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HuNGAUY  (Hung.  Maevar  Ortxag),  n  kingdom  of 
Central  or  S.E.  Europe,  which,  taken  in  its  wideit  ac- 
MpUtlon,  includea,  besidei  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia, 
Blavonia,  the  military  tVontler  province!,  and  Transyl. 
vania.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  denotes  Hungary 
Proper,  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  provi.  Hungary,  thus  considered,  is  situ- 
ated between  44°  Bf  8"  and  49°  3d'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
14°  ay  and  26°  30'  E.  long.  The  chain  of  the  Carpathians 
forms  the  boundary  of  Hungary  on  the  N.W., >.,  and' 
N.E.  They  stretch  from  the  Danube,  near  PnAurg,  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  towards  Moravia,  GaliciMtad  Trlp- 
ivlvania,  until  they  meet  the  Danube  a  seofind  time'at 
the  ravine  called  the  Iron  Gates.  On  thi  S.,  tnh  Da- 
nube and  the  Save  separate  the  kingdom  ^kqib  the 
Turkish  proTs.  of  Servia  and  Bosnia,  til  tm  jlnction 
of  the  latter  river  with  the  Unna ;  whIcK  thance  con. 
tinues  to  mark  the  boundary.  Hungary  ilacW'&onst- 
dered  generally  as  a  large  plain  sloping  tdipw  SL"  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  heights  uf  dnfereiit  ele- 
vation, but  most  considerable  in  the  N.  sections  of  .the 
kingdom. 

'  Mountaint.  —  The  first  group  of  hills  which  runs  N. 
from  the  Danube,  near  Preiburg,  is  named  the  Little 
Carpathians,  and  is  of  small  extent  and  inconsiderable 
elevation.  Granite  and  gneiss,  overlaid  by  grauwack£, 
form  a  large  portion  of  this  group.  Tbe  adjoining 
group,  named  the  Savorina,  is  also  composed  of  grau- 
wacke.  A  third  group,  called  the  Jablunka  range,  ter. 
minates  with  the  Pass  of  Jablunka,  through  which  the 
high  road  from  the  valley  of  the  Waag  passes  into  Silesia. 
The  formations  in  the  last-named  group  ure  grauwack£ 
on  primitive  limestone,  which  reaches  a  height  of  1 ,500 
to  2,000  ft.  On  the  B.  side  of  the  Jablunka  Pass  a  chain 
of  mountains  commences,  which  stretches  E.  to  the  tianks 
of  the  Dunajec.  The  rormations  of  this  chain  are,  as  far 
as  Neumarkt,  the  same  with  the  Jablunka ;  the  summit 
being  all  of  limestone,  with  grauwack^  superimposed. 
At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandstone  formation  commences, 
and,  for  an  extent  of  mure  than  400  m.,  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  the  E.  Carpathians.  Between  the 
DunaJec  and  the  Poprad,  a  branch  of  the  Magura  chain, 
situated  altogether  In  Galicia,  stretches  to  the  S.W., 
and  connects  with  the  chain  now  described  an  isolatt^d 
group  of  lofty  mountains,  the  naked  summits  of  which 
rise,  like  so  many  gigantic  sugar-loaves,  fVom  the  vale  of 
the  Waag  and  the  plain  of  Zips.  This  is  the  Tatra 
group,  in  which  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Carpathians  are  found.  The  summits  of  the  Tatra  are  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  varying  annu- 
ally in  elevation,  from  the  effects  of  thunderstorms  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  which  covers  them  for  a  great 
purtionof  tlieyear.  The  large  mountain  group,  of  which 
the  Kralowa  Ilora  forms  the  highest  summit,  covers  a 
large  portion  of  N.W.  Hungary.  On  the  E.,  the  Tatra 
chain  Is  boundtnl  by  the  vallry  of  the  Gran,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Waag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Matra  group  Is 
likewise  formed  of  trachyte,  mingled  occasionally  with 
granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  In  the  beginning 
only  as  a  succession  of  heigiits,  traversing  the  level 
country  of  Zliis,  another  trachyte  mountain  chain  of 
cunslderal)le  elevation  runs  8.  between  the  rivers  Iler- 
nad  and  Bodrog,  and  Joins  the  Tlieiss  near  Tokay .  This 
mountain  chain,  named  tlic  Hegyalla,  is  famoua  for  the 
op.ils  found  within  It,  as  well  as  for  the  wine  grown  upon 
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its  S.  slope.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Foprad,  •  lone 
unbroken  chain  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  E.  at  hr  as 
the  sources  of  the  Save,  and  thence  S.E.  to  the  sourcei  of 
the  Theiss. 

On  the  W.,  Transylvania  is  divided  flrom  Hungarvbya 
chain  of  heights,  lying  between  the  Siamoi  and  the  Haros, 
two  rivers  which  flow  W.  to  join  the  Theist.  Though 
the  summits  of  this  chain  no  where  exceed  8,600  ft.,  it 
is  yet  extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  In  the  N.  part, 
limestone  rises  above  the  sandstone ;  and  in  the  S.  sum- 
mit*, gneiss  and  granite  break  through  the  upper  strata. 
'  These  hills  are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  resting  on 
transition  limestone  and  mica  slate,  with  occasional 
interruption  of  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  volcanic 
matters,  rich  in  veins  of  metal  of  various  kinds.  They 
stretch  Between  the  Maros,  Ciema,  and  Danube.  The 
frontier  pf  the  Banat,  towards  Wallachia  and  Transyli 
vania,  I*  formed  by  the  last  oflliets  of  the  Carpathians  to- 
wards the  Danube,  in  the  valley  of  which  river  the  mica 
slate  of  the  Banat  gives  place  to  limestone.  The  rocks 
that  close  in  the  river  as  it  leaves  Hungary,  and  which 
are  named  the  CUttura,  are  composed  of  limestone, 
traversed  by  broad  veins  of  quarts.  This  passage,  be- 
tween the  K.  Carpathians  and  the  N.  oOkets  of  the 
Balkan,  which  meet  them  on  the  Servian  side.  Is  more 
than  70m.  in  length,  and  ends  with  the  dangerous  rapid 
named  the  Iron  Gate.  (See  Danube.) 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  are  the 
Leitha  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  towards 
Austria,  and  are  oSkets  from  the  Alps,  as  they  subside 
from  Styria  towards  the  Danube.  Granite  and  gneiss 
.appear  in  the  highest  summits,  on  which  sandstone  and 
limestone  formations  lie  superimpot' J.  The  Bakony 
Forest  hills  stretch  from  the  Dii>  u  e  towards  the  8., 
dividing  the  lesser  from  the  great :  '^.-i  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary. Near  the  mouth  of  the  Dravi,  en  .-^  •;hain,  dividing 
that  river  from  the  Save,  subsides  to  i  plain,  but  rises 
soon  after  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  turns 
E.  as  soon  as  it  reaches  these  heights.  The  summits  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  offsets  from  the  Alps  are  lime- 
stone, overlaid  by  tertiary  formations,  except  on  the 
Vianks  of  the  Danube,  where  serpentine  and  schist  rise  in 
bold  masses  above  the  secondary  rocks.  This  chain  of 
heights,  called  the  Fraska  Gora,  terminates  at  Szanka- 
mien,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Theiss. 

The  Julian  Alps  and  their  oflVets  cover  Croatia  and  the 
Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  Capelia  and  Villcbich 
being  the  last  braches  of  this  range  towards  the  S. 

falei In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  are  very 

numerous,  and  highly  picturesque.  The  glens  in  tlia 
Tatra  mountains  are  wildly  romantic,  oBbrlng  ever* 
variety  of  rocky  scenery,  and  being  Interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes  and  waterfalls.  The  valley  of  the  Waag 
Is  most  extensive,  being  more  than  WO m.  long.  The 
rocks  of  Sulyo,  where  the  Waag  crosses  the  ridge  of  the 
Tatra,  are  amongst  the  most  plcturesoue  in  Europe. 
The  valley  of  Kohlbach,  that  of  the  Jablunka  Pass,  and 
of  the  tlvc  lakes  in  the  high  Carpathian  groups,  the  vale 
of  the  Cierna,  iii  the  hills  of  the  Banat,  near  the  baths  of 
Mehadia,  are  all  highly  beautllXil,  and,  In  mountain  chsJn* 
of  less  extent,  would  Ije  deemed  grand.  The  valleys  of 
the  Save  (the  Syrmla>  and  the  Drave  contain  someofthe 
finest  land  and  scenery  of  Europe.  The  climate  is  lUie 
tliat  of  the  M.  of  Italy,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  Is  un- 
paralleled. 

Plaint.  —  The  plains  of  Hungary  are  T«ry  remarluM% 
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th«  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  con>Utlng  of  two  ezten- 
■ive  leveli.  The  plain  or  Upper  Hungarr,  by  far  the 
imaller  of  the  two,  ii  Irauoded  N.  by  the  Leuer  Carpa- 
thians and  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  N.W.  coun- 
ties ;  W.  by  the  Leitlia  mountains,  and  the  oillwts  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  which,  as  well  as  the  Croatian  Hills,  con- 
fine it  also  on  the  S. ;  the  Bakony  Forest  forming  its  E. 
boundary  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Danube.  This  plain  is 
trarersed  by  the  Danube  from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  watered 
besides  by  the  Raab,  Waag,  and  Neitra.  The  Lake 
of  Neusiedler-See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  hills.  Issues 
from  great  marshes  tying  between  it  and  the  Danube. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  is  more  fertile  on  the  N.  than  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Danube,  but  it  every  where  produces  good 
ttnd  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the  moun. 
tains  of  the  Bakony  Forest  and  the  Matra  chain,  enters 
the  large  plain  of  Hungary,  which  it  traverses  N.  to  S., 
flrom  waitxen  to  Dalya,  whence  its  course  is  E.  The 
oreat  plain  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Bakony  Forest  hills  ; 
N.  by  the  Hegyalla,  and  ottieU  of  the  Carpathians  ;  the 
frontier  hills  of  Transylvania  bound  it  B. ;  and  the  high 
lands  of  Servla  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of 
this  plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  sq.  German  miles,  or 
36,000  sq.  English  miles,  and  Is  consequently  about 
4,000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Ireland.  In  the  whole  plain 
scarcely  a  single  point  is  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Danube,  which.  In  tliis  part  of  its  course,  is  300  ft. 
above  the  Black  Sea.  This  plain  is  watered  by  the 
Danube  and  Its  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  Save,  the 
Theiss,  with  its  affluent  the  Szamos,  Maros,  Koros,  &c. 
The  fall  is  every  where  very  trifling,  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  streams  have  a  winding  course,  through  a  country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters.  Many, 
such  as  the  Kdriis  and  Theiss,  form  a  succession  of 
swamps,  and  the  whole  marshy  land  of  the  plain  is 
estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  2,425  sq.  m.,  which  is 
wholly  reclaimabie.  The  Balaton  Lake  lies  at  the  S.VV. 
extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the  Bakony  Forest  hills.  With 
the  exception  of  some  extensive  sandy  tracts  near  De- 
breciin,  and  in  the  co.  of  Pest,  the  whole  of  this  plain 
contains  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

River$.  —  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  Hungary 
fkll,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the  Danube,  whicn 
traverses  the  kingdom  in  a  general  S.E.  direction.  The 
distance  along  the  stream,  from  Presburg,  where  it 
enters,  to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves,  Hungary,  is  580  m. 
Its  direction  from  Presburg  to  Waitien  is  E. ;  but  here 
it  makes  a  sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  Juncture  of 
the  Drave,  from  which  point  its  general  course  to  Or- 
sova is  E.  by  S.  Of  the  30  navigable  rivers  which  are 
its  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  belong  to  this 
country.  The  largest  and  most  Important  is  the  Theiss, 
420  m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania,  and  flowing  N.W.  to 
hit.  48°  30'  N.,  and  long.  22°  10'  E.,  whence  It  runs  S.  by 
W.,  in  a  very  irregular  channel,  which,  for  about  180m.,  Is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Danube.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Haros.  (Sfir  Thbiss.)  The  other  affluents  on  the  N. 
side  are  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  the  Gran  and  the  Eapel. 
Of  the  S.  affluents,  the  most  Important  Is  the  Drave, 
which  rises  in  the  Puszther-thal  of  the  Tyrol,  and  has  an 
E.  course  of  380  m.  through  a  plain  country ;  it  is  navi- 
gable from  Villach,  in  Carinthia.  {See  Dbave.)  The 
second  in  size  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  E.  by  S.,  joining  the  main  stream  near  Bel- 
grade. Length  atmut  340  m.  1  he  Raab  Is  of  consider- 
able size ;  but  the  rest  are  unimportant.  (For  further 
particulars,  ue  Danube.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  In  Hungary  and  docs  not 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Poprad,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  tlie  Krivan,  very  near  that  of  the 
White  Waag.  The  Poprad  traverses  the  level  country  of 
Zips,  passes  through  the  mountains  near  Muszyna,  Into 
Gallcia,  and  unites  with  the  Duniuec,  which  falls  into  the 
Vistula.  At  Lublo,  In  Zips,  the  Poprad  is  navigable  for 
rafts. 

Canals — No  country  is  bettor  adapted  for,  or  more 
needs,  canals  than  Hungary.  The  greater  number  of 
those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  to  regulate  the  courses 
of  winding  rivers.  Such  are  the  Leitha  canal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Wieselburg ;  the  Albert- Karasicza  canal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Barany,  and  the  cuts  fur  the  regulation  of  the 
Kfirfis,  In  Hevcs  co.,  and  of  the  Bersava,  In  the  Banat. 
Other  cuts,  on  a  large  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the 
Latorcza  in  the  co.  of  Percgh,  and  of  the  Surviz.ln  the 
COS.  of  Wesprim,  Stliulweissrnburg.Tolna,  and  Sziimcgh. 
The  must  remarkable  canal  in  Hungary,  however,  is 
the  Francis  or  Bacs  canal,  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Danube.  It  is  nearly  70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  water  Is  8  ft.  deep  and  GO  It  broad.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  levels  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss 
is  27  ft.,  which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of 
this  undertaking  was  300,U(I0/.  A  similar  c.iiiai  bctwmai 
the  Theiss,  near  Szegedin,  and  the  Danulie,  near  Pest, 
Ii  projected. 

The  Bega  canal,  between  the  Temes,  near  Tcmeswnr, 
■nd  the  Theiss,  near  Tittel,  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  bat  a 


most  uieAil  undertaking,  and  a  wurceof  great  prosperity 
to  the  Banat 

Lake$.  —  Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  largest  lakes  of 
Europe;— the  Neusfe<ller-See  (Hung.  Ferto-Tava),  in 
Upper  Hungary,  lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  in  the  cos.  of 
Oedenburg  and  Eisenburg,  is  25  m.  long,  12  m.  broad, 
and  from  9  to  13  ft.  deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  with- 
out apparent  cause,  oiten  receding  fl'om  the  banks,  and 
then  again  filling  and  overflowing  them.  Lake  Balaton, 
situated  In  the  great  plain,  at  no  great  distance  iVom  the 
Neusiedler-See,  is  nearly  60  m.  long  by  10  m.  broad, 
and  receives  the  river  Syala  on  the  VV.  side.  The  water 
is  very  slightly  tainted  with  salt.  Besides  large  lakes. 
Hungary  possesses  an  almost  inconceivable  number  of 
stagnant  sheets  of  water.  Some  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice : 
these  are  the  White,  the  Green,  and  the  Red  lakes.  The 
Green  Lake  is  4,764,  the  White  Lake  5,224  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed  by  high  and  precipitous 
granite  rocks.  There  are  many  mineral  springs  in 
Hungary,  the  principal  of  which  are  at  Mehadla,  in  the 
Banat,  at  Trentchin  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfeld,  in  the 
N.  chain  of  the  Carpathians. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  of  three  kinds, 
varying  according  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
climate  of  the  Carpathians,  including  the  high  lands  of 
N.W.  Hungary,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is 
the  warmest ;  the  climate  of  the  high  lands  S.  of  the 
Danube  being  a  mean  between  tmth.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Buda,  which  represents  the  mean  climate  of 
Hungary,  is  stated  to  be  1U°  Reaumur,  or  54°  30'  Fah., 
corresponding  nearly  with  tlie  mean  temp,  of  Nantes. 
At  Nantes,  however,  the  difference  between  the  winter 


and  summer  averages  16°  Reaum.,  and  the  range  Is  17° 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  average  difference  is  21°,  and  th< 


the 


range  23°.  In  the  great  plain,  the  mean  temp,  is  12°  4H' 
Reaum.,orthesame  as  at  Milan.  (BcrgMaus.)  Tliemean 
fall  of  rain  at  Buda  is  IG  Inches,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  being  about  112;  the  average  of  all  Germany  being 
15U  days.  In  the  high  Carpathians,  the  yearly  average 
Is  doubtless  very  much  greater ;  whereas  the  summer 
and  autumn,  In  the  low  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  unfavourable  alike  to  agriculture  and  river 
navigation. 

Vegetable  Productions.  — The  products  of  Hungary 
embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Europe,  from  the 
Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the 
rice  and  cotton  plant,  so  successfully  cultivated  in  [the 
Banat,  and  the  olive,  which  thrives  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict In  the  hills,  especially  in  the  Carpathian  district,  flr 
forests  abound ;  but  along  the  plains  and  valleys  oif  the 
Save  and  the  Drave,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are 
found.  The  oak  forests  yield  large  quantities  of  gall  apples, 
and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  acorns 
and  beech  mast.  The  increase  of  pop.  every  where  in- 
troduces improved  fruit  plantations,  and  the  S.  slope  of 
every  elevation  is  found  covered  with  vines  and  orchards. 
The  well-known  liqueur  SMvowilxa  {.Shiva  plum)  Is 
made  fVom  the  plums  grown  in  the  S.  pans.  The  grapes 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  one  species,  the  formint  grape, 
of  which  the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  is  peculiar  to  Hungary. 
The  extent  of  the  wine  country,  mcfuding  the  fall  of  tlie 
hills,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Drave.  Is  more  than  2,000  English  miles  long,  measured  In 
a  straight  line.  Many  districts,  such  as  the  Fraska  Gora 
hills  in  Slavonia,  and  the  hills  near  Buda,  yield  a  heavy 
red  wine,  which,  with  care.might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex- 
portation. The  water  melon  in  the  great  plain  has  ob- 
tained a  kind  of  national  celebrity  ;  it  oiten  attains  a 
weight  of  30  lbs.  and  upwards.  Totwcco  is  particu- 
larly fine.  Dye-plants  of  all  kinds,  madder,  woad,  and 
saOIower,  succeed  wherever  they  are  cultivated;  but 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  soil  Is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  is  largely  ex- 

fiorted.  Of  other  cereal  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than 
s  required  for  local  consumption,  excepting  maize,  much 
of  which  Is  sent  to  Italy.  Ilapesecd  and  hemp,  also  the 
produce  of  the  marshes,  are  objects  of  trade ;  and  pop- 

fiies,  for  oil,  are  much  cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  laurus 
inus,  arbutus,  cedar,  and  other  evergreens,  are  too 
tender  to  bear  the  winter  cold. 

Animals.  —  Among  tlie  animals,  the  bear  of  the  Carpa- 
thians is  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  in  autumn  he  often  vi- 
sits tlie  oak  and  beech  forests  of  the  low  countries :  wolves 
are  more  numerous.  Tlie  small  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild 
boars  are  found  In  all  parts.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  dog ;  one  of  (he  finest  Is  the  wolf-dog,  found  in 
every  shepherd's  cottage.  The  chamois  and  marmot 
are  inhab.  of  the  Carpathians ;  and  stags,  roebucks, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  cnmmon,  though  seldom  preserved 
for  game.  Among  birds,  tlie  golden  eagle,  as  a  stray  vi- 
sitor, and  the  stone  eagle,  more  flrequently,  various  kinds 
of  kites,  hawks,  bustards,  and  Woodcocks,  partridges, 
and  bl.irk  game  ;  and  all  kinds  or  ilonfestic  fowls  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  S.  parts,  and  li.ive  beautirul  plumage. 
Herons'  plumes  arc  token  as  rent  In  some  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvania.   Fish  abound  in  tlic  rivers  of  Hungary,  espe- 
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t:\Mf  In  the  Thelii,  which  ii  Mid  to  be  the  richeit  fitu- 
river  in  Europe :  amongit  these,  the  iturgeon,  and  the 
fogawh  of  Lake  Balaton  {Perca  lucioperca)  are  much 
etteemed.  The  entomology  of  Hungary  is  richer  than 
In  any  other  part  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  extensive 
foreata  and  large  swampy  tracta  of  the  wanner  districts. 
In  the  foreata  along  the  Save,  cantharidea  are  gathered. 
Wasps  and  horneta  build  enormoua  nests  in  the  sandy 

Slains,  which  are  not  exterminated  without  difficulty  and 
anger.  Swarms  of  gnata  of  peculiar  kinds  occur  in  the 
Banat.  One  kind,  which  is  harmless,  is  peculiar  to  the  ri- 
ver Thriss,  and  increases  so  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time, 
as  to  cover  the  atream  like  a  thick  coat  of  moas,  and  even 
to  impede  the  navigation.  In  thia  atate,  the  masses  of 
insects  are  collected  by  the  peasantry,  and  given  as  food 
to  the  cattle.    Another  more  formidable  insect,  the  Co- 
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of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and  of  the  chalcedony ;  and, 
as  well  as  the  garnet,  la  found  in  the  clefta  of  the  pearl- 
atone  rncka.  The  greateat  extent  of  pearl-atone  rocks 
occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tokay  group,  where  the  cele. 
brated  opal  minims  of  CxernewUza  are  situated,  not  far 
from  Eperlea,  which  annually  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity ;  but,  being  farmed  by  a  private  speculator,  nothing 
ia  auffered  to  tranapire  respecting  their  product.  The 
most  beautiful  are  the  Iris  opals,  which  aie  seldom  found 
larger  than  a  franc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  water  with  which  they  are  saturated,  at  they 
lose  their  brilliancy  on  being  heated,  but  regain  it  when 
laid  in  water.  The  largest  opal  of  which  we  have  any 
account  (weight  17  oi.)  is  preserved  in  the  mlneralogical 
cabinet  of  Vienna.    The  fire  opal  ia  next  In  price  ;  then 


tumbncx  gnat,  Issues  f^om  the  caverns  of  the  limestone 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms 
over  the  adjacent  plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
cattle.  jLocusts  are  often  met  with  ;  and  the  destruction 
of  their  eggs,  which  they  lay  deep  in  the  earth,  is  a  work 
of  great  labour.  The  leeches  or  S.  Hungary,  especially 
those  from  the  Neusiedler.See,  form  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  trade.    {Paget'sHung.,i.3g.) 

MineraU.  —The  minerals  are  very  important'.  Nearly 
all  the  metals  are  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
mostly  found  in  the  central  trachyte  groups  of  N.W. 
Hungary.  Gold  la  found  at  Schemnitz,  in  a  whitish  com- 
pact limestone,  alternating  with  syenite  and  porphyry .  At 
Konigsberg,  Telke  Banya,  and  in  the  still  richer  minea  of 
Nagy  Banya,  on  the  iVontier  of  Transylvania,  the  ore  Js 
found  in  small  conslomerations,  or  thin  veins,  in  soft 
iandliko  masses  of  diecayed  pumice-stone,  lying  on  and 
in  excavations  of  the  trachyte,  or  on  the  porphyry,  exactly 
under  the  aame  circumstances  as  tlie  ores  described  by 
Humboldt,  In  the  Mexican  mines  of  Villalpando.  Silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  found  mingled  with  gold  at  Kum- 
nitz,  Schemnitz,  Nagy  Banya,  Tolke  Banya,  in  the 
trachyte  group  of  the  Hegyalla,  near  Tokay,  and  in  the 
Banat.  A  solution  of  copper,  locally  known  as  cement- 
water,  ia  found  in  many  parts ;  and  from  tliis  copper  is 
easily  obtained.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  found  at  all 
the  above-named  places ;  the  former  in  masses  at  Ka- 
doboi,  in  Croatia.  Anotl>er  mineral  peculiar  to  the 
trachyte  and  porphyry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found  In 
the  breccias  of  Beregh,  near  Tokay,  and  I'arad,  in  tlic  N. 
part  of  the  Matra  mountains,  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  position  and  quality  with  the  alum-stono  of 
the  Apennines.  Cobalt  is  a  valuable  mineral,  which  oc- 
curs in  many  parts,  but  especially  at  Dubscha'j,in  the  N. 
of  Hungary.  In  the  extensive  sandstone  hil.s  stretching 
from  the  Dunajec  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  coal- 
'  beds  occur,  containing  large  quantities  of  the  carbonate 
of  iron,  some  of  whivli  yield  31  per  cent,  of  metal.  Mi- 
neral salt  is  found  extensively  in  tlic  same  sandstone  in 
the  N.  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  ricliest  mines  are 
those  of  tiie  county  of  Marmaros.  Indeed,  the  remark- 
able fertility  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary  is  by  some  at- 
tributed to  tiie  abundance  of  the  various  salts,  muriates 
and  others,  that  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  which  serve  to 
explain  tlie  appearance  of  the  numerous  ponds  wliicli 
yield  soda,  and  from  their  colour  are  termed  white 
lakes.  These  soda-lakes  are  scattered  over  the  great 
plain,  from  the  county  of  Szathniar  to  that  of  Bacs; 
and  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  in  tlie  counties  of 
Stuhlwvisscnbiirg  and  Oedenberg.  Nitre  is  found  in 
these  counties  in  suflicient  quantities  to  supply  the  whole 
empire.  The  last  mineral  production  to  be  mentioned 
ia  opal,  found  in  clumps  of  a  siliceous  stone,  met  with 
in  pearl-stone  rocks.  (Beudant.)  The  pearl  stone  pre. 
eents  itself  in  connection  with  trachyte  and  pnrpiiyry, 
in  several  parts  of  Hungary,  over  a  range  of  GOO  sq.  m. ; 
and  rising  900,  and  even  1,200  ft.  above  tlic  adjacent 
plains,  'fhe  clumps  above  mentioned  are  hollow,  the 
inside  aiirfaco  coloured,  and  consisting  of  delicate  sili- 
ceous substances, — sometimes  chalcedony,  sometimes  the 
atone  called  half-opal.  The  anal  is  founil  within  it,  lying 
in  the  hollows,  like  a  kernel  in  a  nutshell,  exactly  as 
Humboldt,  in  similar  geological' strata,  found  the  yi>v 
iipnl,  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.   The  hyalite  partakes  both 


come  the  half-opals,  the  Jasper  opal,  and  wood  opals, 
which  are  very  abundant,  an(f  which,  aa  was  before  ob- 
served, are  found  in  many  other  spots ;  not  being,  like 
the  Iris  opal,  confined  to  the  hills  of  Czemewitza. 

Area  and  Population TheofHcial  population  retunia 

of  Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  government,  are 
founded  on  a  survey  of  the  country  made  in  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.,  to  which  additions  have  been  annually  made. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these  return* 
are  very  inaccurate,  both  as  respects  the  area  and  popu- 
lation. In  the  subjoined  table  the  area  of  the  counties 
is  taken  from  Stein'$  Ilandbuch  der  GeograMe,  and  the 
population  from  the  government  returns.  The  estimates 
of  the  latter  by  Feiiyes  show  a  discrepancy  of  at  least 
one  million  and  a  half,  or  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole.    C^^  Table  at  the  top  of  next  page.] 

These  statements  differ  widely ;  but  the  estimate  of 
Fcnyes  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  loose  cal- 
culation of  the  official  return,  which  has  do  preten- 
sion to  accuracy.  In  the  latter,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  to  which,  according  to  the 
National  Encycloptedia,  no  less  than  300,000  persons 
fell  victims,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  bad  state  of  health  for  some  years  before 
It  broke  out,  ami  after  ita  violence  subsided.  The  state- 
ment of  Fenyes  would  make  the  pop.  of  Hungary 
10,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  military  frontier;  this  ac- 
count was  drawn  up  from  returns  furnished  f^om  the 
respective  counties,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  cal- 
culation made  by  M.  Czoernig,  in  a  very  interesting 
communication  in  the  Austrian  Archia.  According  tu 
the  last-named  writer's  correction  of  the  statements  of 
M.  Nagy,  the  pop.  of  Hungary  was,  in  1827,  9,7S6,SI!i 
souls,  and  this  number  would  show  down  to  that  period 
a  most  ral>id  rate  of  increase.  The  pop.  was, 
According  to  R  census  in  17H7,  7,lliO,394. 

Uo.       Schwanner,  1805,  7,uni,414,incr.inl!lvr>.lii>ercnit. 
Do.        Csaploviea,    18-.tll,  8,<J01,7I7,      -.15—12        — 
I)o.        Ciioeniig,       18«7,  9,75(>,512,      —       7  —     9-S    —     , 
Do.       Fences,         1835, 10,000,000,     —       8  _     2-4    — 

Hungary  contains  several  large  cities.  Pest  has  GO,flOO 
inhab. ;  Buda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opposite, 35,000 ;  Debrcczin,  60,000 ;  SzeKedin,32,U0U,  &c. 
Several  towns  count  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabs. ; 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  In  winter, 
tlie  rural  pop.  is  usually  collected  in  the  villages;  but  in 
summer  they  are  scattered  according  to  their  occupationa 
and  possessions,  living  either  in  small  houses  on  the  Fusz- 
taj,  where  the  cattle  graze,  or  in  detached  farming  esta- 
blishments, which  are  often  at  a  considerable  distance 
fVom  the  villages.  During  the  grazing  season,  the  peasants, 
in  large  numbers,  spend  their  time  with  the  flocks  and 
herds  intrusted  to  tliem,  in  the  extensive  pastures.  The 
increasing  subdivision  of  property  has  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish tills  nomadic  system.  The  herdsmen  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  such  as  the  horse-herd, 
tiie  cow-heril,  and  the  swine-herd. 

The  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  races. 
The  numbers  belonging  to  each  race  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  founded  on  the  estimate  of  Fenyes, 
in  round  numbers.  The  military  frontier,  and  the  re- 
cently added  countiea  from  Transylvania,  are  not  in- 
cluded ;  nor  is  any  account  made  of  the  Greeks  and 
Albanians  (10,000),  the  ZIguener  or  Gipsies  (30,000),  and 
numerous  naturalised  foreigners. 


NaUons. 

On  (Ml  Ride 
tile  Danutie. 

On  tlie  other 
Hide  llie 
Danulie. 

On  IliU  Side 
the  ThclM. 

On  the  other 
Side  the 
Theiss. 

Haiilucic 
Towns. 

Oroatia, 

Slavonia, 

&c. 

ToUU. 

Mavynn  -          .          .          - 

NIowncki 

CroaUani 

Oermani .           -          .          . 

Waliaililani        - 

Huiniakl 

Jewi         .           .           ~           . 

851  ,(UKI 

1,173,(HIU 

18(1,000 

B,R0() 
73,IHI0 

l,3la,(IOO 

15,1X10 

8I4,(I(HI 

407,000 

42,000 

817,50(1 

418,U(H) 

1,400 

87,(iU0 

3 1(1,200 
51,0(K) 

93(i,(no 

59,(H10 
IfiV.COO 
207,400 
891,(10(1 
1(I7,0(KI 

.37,000 

193,000 

150,000 

"  750,000 
200,000 

50,000 

4,Vf<1,500 
I,fi(i5,(l00 
1,314,000 
y0i!,000 
891,000 
430,000 
253,000 

Condition  of  the  People In  the  provs.  on  this  side  the 

Tlii'lss,  the  Magyars  C(im(>  Into  cont.tct  with  the  Rusniaks ; 
In  theprov.  beyond  the  Tlieiss,  with  the  Wallachians  and 
lllyriaii  or  Servian  Slavonians ;  in  the  prov.  on  tills  side 
the  Danube,  with  the  Croatlans,  and  in  that  beyond  the 
Danube  with  the  Slowacks,  or  Slavonians.    The  Magyara 


thus  occupy  the  heart  of  a  country  bounded  on  every 
side  by  other  nations,  which,  separately  taken,  are 
inferior  to  tiiem  in  point  of  numbers,  anil  are,  besides, 
disunited  by  religious  differences.  Of  the  4,2ao,0(IU 
Magyars,  more  tiian  2}  miliinna  are  Protestants ;  the 
Calvlniatic  confession  being  that  most  spread  amongst 


HUNGARY. 


Iiowcr  or  Wcttem  HunRWj. 


CounttM. 


1.  Ilunearv  on  this  tide 
(or  N,t  tfie  Danuti« :  — 
1.  PreiiburK 
i.  Ncutra 

5.  Thurocs 
4.  Trcnuin 

6.  Ar«     - 

6.  Mntau 

7.  Zohl       • 

8.  Barich 

9  Honth   - 

10.  Uran     - 

11.  Neograd 
1«.  P«t  - 
13.  Bact      - 

-      (Little  CumanU) 


II.  Hunfiary  on  the 
other  tide  (or  S.I  the 
Danube};  — 

1.  Wiewll'urg      • 
9.  Oedenburg 

3.  Comorn  • 

4.  Kaab     - 

5.  Siuhlweisten- 
burg 

6.  Wetprim 

7.  Eitenburg 

8.  Szalad 

9.  Tolna     ■ 

10.  Siuniegh 

11.  Baran:ra 


Area  In 
£ng.  tq.  m. 


Ii7Sl 

!i,liS6 

tii 

1,H5U 

7'J7 

«90 

1,070 

1,043 

974 

403 

I,S1& 

4,010 

3,(i«0 

1,013 


iiS.MS 


753 

1,136 
CIl 

t,5Rli 
1,598 
<^,035 
«,1M 
1,378 
9,430 
l,S'^9 


16,80S 


ro|>.  in  1837-38. 


373,600 
4;f>,3<X) 

GI,U00 
.357,900 
191,100 

99,800 
110,900 
179,(iOO 
901,500 

69,800 
949,000 
507,100 
35.3,400 

54,.300 


.3,193,400 


86,800 
961, 1(H) 
171,50") 
199,600 

177,500 
9.39,800 
368,1100 
379,100 
913,300 
9(i8,7')0 
996,700 


9,579,000 


I'u|i.  10 
Kng. 
Sfi.m. 


913-1 
177-3 
137 
199 
151-9 
104-9 
103 
I65'S 
90li-6 
17.3-9 
147-1 
195-9 
97-6 
53-6 


K» 


115-4 
913-3 
151 
900-6 

119 

H-i-fi 

lSI-1 

175-9 

151 

110-4 

151 


153 


We  lubjoin  the  e«limate  of  the  present  pop.  of  Hung,iry,  eiclmlvi- 
of  the  miliury  frontier,  according  to  the  able  ttatltt  I- enjet,  whose 
itAtements,  we  believe,  nave  greater  pretention  to  accuracy  than  thoM 
of  the  olflcial  reiumi,  which  aifoid,  at  best,  only  an  approiimatlon  to 
tlie  actual  amount  t  — 

ProT.  and  Dittr. 

I.  Hungary  on  thli  side  the  Danube 

II.  Hungary  on  the  other  side  the  Danube 

III.  Hungary  on  tliit  tide  the  Theiss 

IV.  Hungary  on  the  other  side  the  Ttieifi 
Cumania,  jazygia,  Sec.  .  .  • 
Transylvanian  counties  ... 
Slavonia  .  -  .  .  - 
Croatia            ..... 


Total 


.  10,036,118 


llerghaut  estimates  the  pop.  of  Hungary  (exclusive  of  the  military 
frontier  and  the 'rransyivanlan counties),  on  the  1st  jf  Jan.  1839,  at 
11,788,190.  


Upper  or  £atlem  Hungary. 


Counties. 


111.    Hungary  on  this  side 
(orW.&N.)lheTheiss:- 
1.  Zips 
9.  (Idmar      - 

3.  Hev<ii 

4.  Horsod      - 
4.  Toma 

6.  AbaulvAr 

7.  Saros 

8.  Unghvllr  - 

9.  Semplln   - 
10.  Beregh     • 

(Cireat  Cumanla)- 
(JasygU) 


IV.  Hungary  on  theother  side 

(or  E.  £  N. )  the  TheUs :  — 

1.  Szabolcs    ' 

9.  Szathinar 

3.  Marmdros 

4.  Hihar 

5.  Vitocz 

6.  Mlit 

7.  Ctonjirad 

8.  Ctinad      - 

9.  Arad 

10.  Temes     - 

1 1 .  Torontal 
19.  Kratso     - 

(Hajd&k  towns) 


Total  of  Hungary-Proper  • 

Since   1839,   incorporated 
from  Traniylvania:  — 
Middle  Szoinok 
Inner  Szolnoic        •  - 

ICraxna        -  -  - 

To  which  a<ltl,fnr  Slavonia, 
Croatia,*  milit.frontier  - 
Hungarian  Utloraie 


Area  In 
Eiig.  iq.m. 


1.309 

1,616 

9.560 

1,984 

998 

1,118 

1,378 

1,961 

9,300 

1,«31 

491 

373 


14,989 


9,445 

9,i58 
3,604 
9,190 

479 
1,386 
1,314 

615 
9,996 
9,311 
9,798 
9,470 

.376 


94,489 


78,899 


839 

1,334 

415 


9,589 


91,810 
138 


106,359 


Pop.  In  1837-38. 


Pol),  to 
fc'ng. 
Sq.  m. 


940,500 
183,500 
989,100 
919,601) 

9.3,700 
901,000 
931,600 

S3,3<I0 
.340,100 
111,300 

44,800 

49,900 


9,033,700 


179,100 
959,700 
1611,600 
47a,9(X) 

47,000 
114,300 

96,900 

41,400 
916,400 
367,500 
934,800 
3I9,.500 

4.5,700 


9,679,300 


10,471,400 


199,680 
85,370 
19,440 


997,600 


1,999,400 
4lpi00 


19,733,900 


183-7 

113-4 

119-9 

171 

ia3-9 

189-4 

168 

74 
147-8 

77-7 
105-5 

no 


1,33 


701 

111-8 
47-3 

969 

198 
89-4 
73-7 
83-7 

lOT-3 

159 
83  9 

196-5 

191-4 


109 


116-» 
64 
47 


879 
80-3 


119 


them.  They  are  a  manly  and  active  r.tce,  possessing 
frankness  of  character,  and  many  otiier  estimable  qua- 
lities. Their  general  manner  is  serious  ;  but  in  the 
hours  of  gaiety  and  feasting  tliey  indulge  in  tumultuous 
joy.  The  advantage  possessed'by  the  Magyar  over  his 
neighbours  uf  other  races,  is  altogether  one  of  character, 
for  in  learning,  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the  middle 
classes,  are  behind,  the  Germans.  The  hussar  Jacket, 
with  light  pantaloons,  and  the  cxicsmen,  or  light  liouts, 
and  a  huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  in  full  dress 
by  tlie  higher  classes,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  part  for  the  uniform  of  hussar  regiments  in 
almost  every  country.  The  aUila,  or  frock,  and  the 
tnenle,  or  long  surcoat,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  often  sub- 
itituted  for  the  dollman,  or  short  hussar  jacket.  Tlie 
kalpak,  or  fur  cap,  with  the  costly  heron's  feather,  forms 
the  national  headgear ;  and  on  official  occasions  the 
sabre  is  an  indispensable  addition  to  a  gentleman's 
attire.  The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  Inhabitant  of  the 
N.W.  parts  of  Hungary,  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  in  appearance, 
and  whose  customs  and  lan(?iiage  he  preserves.  The 
government  project  of  inducing  the  Slu\va"k  peasantry 
to  adopt  the  Magyar  language,  has  been  detrimental  to 
the  improvement  uf  the  lower  orders  in  tliese  counties, 
and  has  introduced  divisions  in  the  primary  schools. 
(See  below,  under  Education,  and  also  Panel,  i.  31.').; 
and  Oletg'a  Germany  and  Hungary,  iii.  344.)  The 
Croatian  peasant  is  not  so  Ibrtunatc  in  the  tenure 
of  ills  land  as  the  Slowack,  and  feels  more  acutely  the 

frcssure  both  of  his  temporal  and  spiritu,-tl  lords.  Still 
he  Wallachs  In  E.  Hungary,  and  the  Kussniaft  Sla- 
vonians of  the  N.,  arc  far  behind  both  the  Slowaiks  and 
Cruatians  in  point  of  education,  and  havo  a  l.-uiguago 
that  has  no  literature.  The  Wallachians  almost  uni- 
versally profess  the  Schismatic,  a\vk  the  Kussniaks  tho 
Uniteti  Greek,  confession.  The  Illyrlans,  or  Servian 
emigrants  of  tho  Banat,  use  a  Slavonian  dialect,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Cro.itiaiis,  and  the  m.-ijority  uf  the 
books  printed  In  Servia  are  written  In  this  province. 
In  fact,  the  written  characters  constitute  the  only  ilif- 
fercnce,  the  Servians  using  the  Uusslan,  while  the 
Croatians  adhere  to  the  Koman  character.    The  extcr. 


nal  appearance  of  the  Wallachians  at  once  declares 
tlicm  to  be  strangers  amongst  the  Slavonian  and  Hun- 
garian inhabitants.  Their  light  active  figures,  dark 
complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian  in  their 
dialect,  proclaims  theii  Homanic  descent.  Thoy  name 
themselves  Romouni,  are  poor,  light-hearted,  but 
mostly  ignorant  peasants,  fond  of  brilliant  colours  in 
their  dress,  when  their  means  allow  of  it,  and  submissive 
under  oppression. 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  purchased  property  in 
Hungary,  are  of  Magyar  origin  in  the  Hungarian  pro- 
vinces, and  mostly  Slavonians  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
Their  privileges  are  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Continent  generally,  and  the  rank 
is  held  by  great  numljers,  whose  property  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  peasant,  i'beir  numbers  can  only  be 
learned  a^proxtmatively,  as  they  refuse  to  submit  to 
any  continued  registration.  Of  late  years,  the  higher 
classes  have  been  laudably  active  in  endeavouring  to 
«meliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  by  the 
foundation  of  schools,  the  distribution  of  useful  works, 
attention  to  the  state  of  prisons,  etc. ;  .ind  their  private 
beneficence  has  been  effectually  aided  by  the  grand 
Icigislative  measure  of  1B3U,  which  so  much  extended  the 
civil  rights  of  the  peasants.  By  tho  act  of  the  Diet 
of  that  year,  called  the  "  IJrbarium,"  the  nobles  gone 
up  in  principle  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  privileges  of 
thc^ir  order  —  freedom  from  taxation,  and  the  right  of 
being  judges  in  their  own  c.iuses  in  manorial  courts;  and 
agreed  tliat  disputes  between  peasants  and  their  lords 
should  be  referred  to  a  court  formed  of  indifferent  pro- 
{)riet()rs  of  magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  ficc- 
shuhbrichler,  or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
The  former  heavy  penalties  for  slight  oflbnces  were 
modified,  and  appeals  were  admitted  from  these  to  tho 
higher  courts  ot  t^e  kingdom.  The  exemption  from 
taxation  was  waived,  not  liy  a  voluntary  acceptanre  of 
burdens,  which  would  liave  occasioned  a  vast  revo- 
lution in  property,  and  endangered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  advantages  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  but 
by  the  enactment,  that  if  a  noble  purchased  a  peasant's 
holding  liable  to  taxation,  tho  noble  should  continue  to 
p.iy  the  impost,      In   some   respects  the    lord!  were 


placed  In  a  dliai 
the  peasant!  mi 
at   will,  wherei 
except  that  of  e 
payable  for  peas, 
custom  of  each  ( 
peasant's  holdin, 
arable  land,  witl 
being  the  smallt 
Arva)  I>elng40ji 
the  seignorial  to 
and  other  privll 
monial  tie  which 
dependants.      T 
day's  labour  in  tl 
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the  llanat  and  i 
have  peculiar  ci 
snm  of  money,  t 
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redeemed,  or  cor 
titlie  and  the  tit! 
by  the  landlords, 
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renunciation  by  th 
of  any  other  nati 
added  of  scarcely  I 
of  1839  secures  t 
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stand  upon  an  eqi 
neither  confession 
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the  Slavonians,   is 
their   national   insi 
pression,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  a 
courts  to  summon  tl 
as  road-making,  bu 
and  which  is  univer 
chisses  throughout 
settlers,  are  most  r 
the  Banat,  ond  In  tl 
fount  in  the  towns, « 
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keepers  are  mostly  C 
"'•-  Paget,  in  fci, 
ean/and  Transylva, 
01  the  various  custo 
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placed  in  •  diudTUitageouf  poittion  by  the  new  law,  u 
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the  peasant)  may  leave,  fell,  or  tranifer  their  holdlgns 
at   will,  whereas  the  lord  has  no  power  over  them, 
except  that  of  execution  for  rent.    The  amount  of  rent 
payable  for  peasants'  holdings  was  then,  also,  flxed  by  the 
custom  of  each  county.    The  extent  of  a  session,  or  full 
peasant's  holding,  varies  in  different  parts  ;  16  jochs  of 
arable  land,  with  6  Jochs  of  pasture  (^aether  30  acres), 
being  the  smallest,  and  the  largest  (in  the  county  of 
Arva)  I>eing40  lochi..    The  right  of  drawing  wood  Iroin 
the  seignorTal  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the  acorns, 
and  other  privileges,  still  remain  to  attest  the  patri- 
monial tie  which  once  existed  between  the  lord  and  his 
dependants.      The  peasant  gives  for  his  holding  one 
day's  labour  In  the  week,  with  a  waggon  and  two  horses, 
or   two   days   hand-labour    in   all   counties  excepting 
the  Danat  and  Slavonia.     These  last-named  districts 
have  peculiar  customs   respecting  tenures.      A  small 
sum  of  money,  and  a  part  (U7th  to  I -9th)  of  the  pro- 
duce, are  likewise   paid    to   the  lord,  which  may  be 
redeemed,  or  converted  into  a  rent-charge.    The  small 
tltlie  and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned 
hy  the  landlords.   (See  Panel,  I.  296—316.)     To  this 
decree  of  the  Diet,  which,  as  a  voluntary  act  of  self- 
rcnuncintiou  hy  the  nobles,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  nation,  other  measures  have  since  been 
added  of  scarcely  less  importance.    A  decree  of  the  Diet 
of  1839  secures  to  the  peasant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  all   kinds  of^  property.      In    1840  the  Diet 
passed  a  bill,  declaring  Catliolics  and  Protestants  to 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts  of  marriage, 
neither  confession  being  suffered  to  impose  restraints 
upon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews  to  equal  rights 
with  other  commoners   throughout  the  kingdom.     It 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  Hungarian  nation 
set  a  high  value  upon  a  constitution  which  nas  procured 
them  so  many  advantages,  without  exposing  the  country 
to  the  trials  and  disturbances  to  which  states  under 
a  strictly  monarrhical  government  are  constantly  sub- 
ject.    To  the    Magyars   as  a  nation,   rather   than   to 
the  .Slavonians,  is  the  merit  due  of  flrmly  upholding 
their   national   institutions      One   instrument   of  op- 
pression, however,  which    is    liable    to   great    abuse, 
still  remains  to  be  abolished,  —  the  power  of  the  county 
courts  to  summon  the  peasants  to  do  county  work,  such 
as  road-making,  building  and  repairing  churches,  &c., 
and  which  is  universally  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
classes  throughout  the    kingdom.      The  Germans,    as 
settlers,  are  most  numerous  in  the  county  of  Zips,  in 
the  Banat,  and  in  the  mining  districts  :  they  arc  chiefly 
found  in  the  towns,  where  tlie  greater  part  of  the  trading 
population  is  German.    In  the  country  parts  the  inn- 
keepers are  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  nis  able  and  interesting  work,  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  various  customs  of  the  peasantry :  "  The  cot- 
tage of  the  Hungarian  peasant  (Magyar),  for  the  most 
part  a  long  one-storied  building,  presenting  to  the  street 
only  a  gable-end,  which  is  generally  pierced  with  two 
small  windows,  — or  rather  peep-holes,  for  they  are  very 
rarely  more  than  a  foot  square,— below  which  is  a  rustic 
seat,  overshadowed  by  a  tree.  The  yard  is  separated 
from  the  street,  sometimes  by  a  handsome  double  gate- 
way and  stately  wall ;  sometimes  by  a  neat  fence  formed 
of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw  of  maize  ;  and  sometimes  by 
a  broken  hedge,  presenting  that  dilapidated  state  of 
half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in.which  pigs  and  children 
so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at  once  enjoy  liberty, 
and  set  at  nought  control.  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way of  one  of  these  cottages,  we  entered  the  first  door 
which  lid  into  the  kitchen  ;  on  either  side  of  which  was 
a  good-sized  dwelling-room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed 
like  the  rest  of  the  house,  was  itself  small,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  hearth  4  ft.  high,  on  which  was 
blazing  a  wood  fire,  with  preparations  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  room  to  the  left,  with  the  two  little  peep, 
holes  to  the  street,  was  evidently  the  best,  for  it  was 
that  into  which  they  were, most  anxious  to  show  us. 
In  one  corner  was  a  wooden  seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  itnd 
before  it  an  oaken  table,  so  solid  that  It  seemed  fixed 
there  too  ;  on  the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthen- 
ware stove  i  while  a  third  corner  was  occupied  by  a 
curious  phenomenon — a  low  bedstead,  heaped  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  feather-beds.  The  use  of  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture completely  puzzled  us— to  sleep  on  It  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  count  for  an 
explanation,  who  assured  us  it  was  an  article  of  luxury, 
on  which  the  Hungarian  peasant  prided  himself  highly. 
For  sleeping  he  prefers  to  lay  his  hard  mattrass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floor ;  hut,  like  other 
people,  who  think  thrmselves  wiser,  an  exhibition  of 
profuse  expenditure  in  articles  of  luxury —feather-beds 
are  hit  fancy — Hatters  his  vanity.  Theso  beds  arc  ge- 
nerally a  part  of  his  wife's  dowry.  In  the  favourite 
corner  we  commonly  observed — for  the  peasants  of 
Zinkendorf  are  Catholics — a  gilded  cruclflx,  or  a  rudely 
coloured  Mater  doloroia,  the  Penalea  of  the  family ; 


while  all  round  hung  •  goodly  array  of  pott  and  pwii, 

a  modest  mil  ror,  |ierhapt  even  a  painted  set  of  coOM- 

and  sometimes  a  arlnklng-cup  of  no  ordinary  di- 


cups, 


menslons.  A  Protestant  peasant  iupplies  the  place  of 
saints  and  virgins  with  heads  of  Kaiser  Fratael  and 
Prince  Schwartienberg,  and  not  unfl-equently  Napoleoo 
and  Wellington  look  terrible  thing*  at  each  other  acroM 
the  room. 

"  The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  tide  ot 
the  kitchen  was  furnished  with  more  ordinary  benches 
and  tables,  and  served  for  the  common  eating  and  sleep- 
ing room  of  the  family.  Beyond  this,  but  still  under 
the  same  roof,  was  a  store-room  and  dairy,  and  below  It 
a  cellar.  The  store-room  well  deserved  its  name ;  for 
such  quantities  of  turo  (kind  of  cheese),  lard,  frulti, 
dry  herbs,  and  pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never 
saw ;  and  in  some  houses  thd  cellar  was  not  less  plenti- 
fully supplied,  and  that  too  with  very  tolerable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rarely  without  one  or  two  tenants  i 
the  stable  boasted  a  pair,  or  sometimes  four  horses  ;  the 

Kigstles,  it  is  true,  were  empty,  but  only  because  the  plgt 
ad  not  yet  returned  from  the  stubble- fleUls ;  and  to 
these,  most  of  the  houses  added  sheepfolds  and  poultry- 
pens  —  presenting  altogether  perhaps  as  good  a  picture 
of  a  rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  And  in 
any  part  of  the  world."  (1.  287.) 
"  It  would  be  easy,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  to  find 

a  contrast  to  this :  —'Take  G ,  a  small  village  of  the  N. 

of  Hungary,  diflicult  of  access  from  the  bad  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
richest  of  soils.  The  peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle 
and  hate  their  landlord.  The  Baron  B lives  In  Vi- 
enna, and  lets  his  village  to  a  greedy  Jew,  who  grindi 
out  of  the  people  every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no 
matter  how  injurious  ultimately  such  conduct  may  prove 
to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy  cottages  are  built 
of  unhewn  flrs,  carelessly  put  together,  and  plastered 
with  mud  on  the  inside  ;  they  rarely  consist  of  two,  and 
generally  only  of  one  chamlier,  where  the  whole  f.imily 
must  live.  Attached  to  the  house  is  a  shed  for  the  oxen 
and  pigs  ;  horses  and  sheep  they  have  none.  I  confess 
I  cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  interior  of  the  cot- 
tages here  as  at  Z ;  for  in  going  towards  them,  I 

stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a  mass  of  putrefying  hemp  ; 
which,  with  the  filthy  a|ipearance  of  the  children  crowd- 
ing the  threshold,  effectually  cooled  my  curiosity.  Such 
are  the  varieties  to  be  fmuid  among  the  Hungarian  pea- 
santry ;  nor  have  I  in  Z or  G chosen  exag- 
gerated instances  of  cither  class."  (I.  291.) 

Of  the  Slowixck  peasantry,  Mr.  Paget  does  not  give 
so  favourable  a  picture.  "  'I'he  peasant's  house  is  almost 
always  built  of  the  unhewn  stems  of  the  pine,  covered 
with  straw  tliatch,  carelessly  and  ill  made  ;  Its  Interior 
is  not  over  clean,  and  the  pig,  oxen,  and  goats  are  on  for 
too  familiar  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  it 
rare  amongst  them  to  see  those  neatly  fenced  farm- 
yards, large  barns  and  stables,  and  well-made  corn- 
stacks,  which  are  so  often  met  with  among  the  Magyars. 
How  far  this  may  depend  on  the  poverty  of:  the  soil.  It 
Is  difficult  to  say  ;  that  It  does  not  depend  on  any  greater 
severity  of  the  landlord  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
as  I  have  heard  intlnuated,  my  own  observations  con- 
vinced me.  The  mm  are  in  gei.eral  about  the  middle 
size,  strongly  formed,  of  a  light  complexion,  with  broad 
and  coarse  features  hall-shaded  by  their  long  flaxen 
hair ;  In  some  particular  districts,  however,  tliere  ore 
found  among  them  singularly  fine  ami  handsome  men  — 
as  a  military  frieml  of  mine  observed,  ready-made  gre- 
nailiers.  The  peasant  women  when  young  sometimes 
are  pretty,  but  hard  hibour  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  pretensions  to  comeliness." 
(i.86.) 

The  Wallachians,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
stand  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  "The  Mag- 
yar peasant  holds  the  ^Vailacks  in  the  most  sovereign 
contempt.  He  calls  them  a  people  who  let  their  shirts 
hang  out,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  wear  that  article 
of  clothing  over  the  lower  part  of  their  dress ;  and  clHsset 
them  with  the  Jews  and  Gipsies.  Even  when  living  in 
the  same  village,  the  Magyar  never  Intermarries  with  the 
Wallack. 

"  That  the  Wallack  is  idle  and  drunken,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  deny.  Even  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  you 
will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun,  sleeping  all  the  more  com- 
fortably because  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  working.  His 
corn  is  always  the  last  cut,  and  it  is  very  often  left  to 
shell  on  the  ground  for  want  of  timely  gathering ;  yet 
scarcely  a  winter  passes  that  he  is  not  starving  with 
hunger.  If  he  have  a  waggon  to  drive,  he  is  generally 
found  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  if  he  have  a  message  to 
carry,  ten  to  one  but  he  gets  drunk  on  the  way,  and  slcept 
over  the  time  in  which  it  should  be  executed.  But  if  it 
be  dilHcult  to  deny  these  faults,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  pal- 
liation for  them.  The  half-forced  labour  with  which  the 
Hungarian  pcisants  pay  tl<eir  rent,  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  produce,  not  only  a  disposition,  but  a  deter- 
mination, to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  any  given  time. 
B  3 
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Add  to  this,  that  at  least  a  third  part  or  tho  year  is  occu- 

fried  by  feasts  and  fasti,  when,  by  their  religion,  '''bnur  is 
nrbiildcn  them  ;  that  the  doiihlc  titiiea  of  f  ■  clmrch 
and  landlord  checli  improvement ;  that  the  injustice  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  has  destrojed  all  confi- 
dence in  justice,  and  every  sentiment  of  security  ;  and  it 
will  not  then  be  difflcult  to  guess  why  they  are  idle. 
The  wealiness  of  body  induced  by  bad  nourishment,  and 
still  more  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  church,  which  ire 
maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which  Catholicism  ii^is 
no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces  them  to  the  last  degree 
of  debility,  and  sometimes  even  causes  death,  is  another 
very  efficient  cause.  Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  or- 
nament their  burial-places  by  planting  a  tree  at  tiie  head, 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  ererv  grave ;  but  instead  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  Stuelschen,  or  plum, 
from  which  they  make  their  brandy,  —  a  very  literal 
illustration  of  seeking  consolation  from  the  tomb.  For 
the  death  of  near  relations  they  mourn  by  going  bare- 
headed for  a  certain  time,  —  a  severe  test  of  sincerity  in 
a  country  where  the  exces&ea  of  heat  and  cold  are  so 
great  as  here."  (ii.  216.) 

The  dress  of  the  Wallichian  women  consists  of  a  long 
white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or  blue  wool  at 
the  collar  and  cuH^ ;  two  aprons,  bound  before  and  be  - 
liind,  serving  in  place  of  petticoat  and  gown  ;  and  these 
aprons  are  not  unfrequontly  formed  of  coloured  laces, 
hanging  down  like  a  friii((c  to  the  ankles.  The  colours 
are  sometimes  very  brilliant ;  and  tho  stripes  run  both 
horizontally  and  perpcndicMlariy,  forming  the  pattern  of 
a  Scotch  plaid.  The  Wallaehlans  oi'  Transylvania  dress 
more  showily  than  those  of  Hungary;  and  their  costume 
is  often  ornamental,  and  even  rich.  A  omali  sheep-skin 
Jacket,  trimmed  and  richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  oc- 
casionally worn  by  the  women  in  both  countries. 

Of  late  years,  the  exertions  of  writers  in  the  Magyar 
language  have  furnlslied  elementary  works  fitted  for 
schools,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  other  period''rals. 
The  foundation  of  the  National  Oisslno  at  Fest,  which 
orlginateii  with  Count  Steplian  Sicchenyi,  furnished  the 
Inliab.  and  visiters  of  tlic  capital  fur  tiie'flrst  time  with  a 
place  of  meeting ;  and  tiie  example  has  been  imitated  by 
nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  national  prints, 
with  German  and  French  newspapers  and  reviews,  arc 
now  to  lie  found  m  these  clubs,  in  remote  corners  of  the 
country;  and  small  provincial  thc^tresare,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other  country.  Scien- 
tific societies  have  also  sprung  up  of  late  years  ;  that  for 
tlie  Magyar  language  and  literature  was  endowed  by 
Count  Szecheny  with  the  sum  of  60,000  H. ;  and  this  no- 
ble example  was  followed,  thougli  on  a  smaller  scale, 
by  otiier  magnates.  A  selcntilic  Institution,  to  be  named 
the  Luitoviceum,  has  long  U-en  projected,  and  even  sub- 
scribed for;  but  has  hitherto  lieeii  delayed  by  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  founders  and  the  govern, 
ment  with  respect  to  its  operation.  An  lllyrlan  society 
of  literiituro  at  I'est  has  recently  been  founded,  under  the 
patronage  of  Coinit  Tokiiiy.  with  n  capital  of  20,000  II. 
The  Areliduke  Joseph,  palatine  .-lud  viccrnv  of  the  klng- 
do.n,  has  estuhllshed  a  p.itteni  farm  at  .\lcsut,  not  far 
from  I'est ;  and  a  coili'g(!  for  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  liy  the  Archduke  Chariea,  lias 
been  opened  at  Alteuhurg,  ne.ir  Wli'sclhurg.  Two  simi- 
lar institutions  exist  In  I'pper  Hungary ;  one  at  Kes- 
thely,  near  Lake  Ualaton,  fouiah^d  liy  Count  Festetics  ; 
and  one  at  Rohanci,  by  (founts  Curoly  and  Ilattliyany. 
To  improve  tlie  breed  of  cattle,  many  of  the  rich  pro- 
prietors  send  bulls  and  stallions  to  fixed  stations,  and 
the  greater  part  of  (lie  estates  in  their  own  hands  are  as 
selciitillcally  farmed  as  those  of  any  country  In  Kurope. 

/(/[;ncri</urr. ^Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  Is  the  most  important  lirancli  of  national  iiidui''i'y  ; 
and  tiiere  can  be  nodiiulit,  that  11  a  market  could  lie  louiid 
for  tlie  produce,  the  resources  of  the  land  would  liu  fully 
developed,  which  Is  not  the  case  at  iiresenl,  l-lth  part 
of  tiie  best  land  lying  » holly  uncultivated.  U'litli't.  H. 
(il3. )  The  soli,  Indeed,  constitutes  a  sourie  of  wealth  In 
Hungary,  wl  Icli  bad  laws  aionc  prevent  from  heinx  ade- 
quately worked.  In  thi'  N.W.  ruuiilles,  aininig  the  hills, 
the  Moravian  sy^teim  oi'  f.iriiiliig  are  inel  with. — a  natu- 
ral eoniei|uence  of  the  .Slowack's  general  resrmhlance  to 
the  Moravian  In  customs  and  language.  This  part  of 
Hungary  dws  not  produce  corn  enough.  In  iirdlimry 

Jean,  to  supply  >ts  own  consumption,  anil  iniports  corn, 
:c.  from  the  ailjolning  level  diitricts.  The  lesser  plain 
of  I'ppcr  Hungary  coiilalni  many  fertile  tracts,  espe- 
cially N.  of  the  Danube,  as  well  ai  the  Islands  "  Gross 
■ndKlelno  SchUtt." 

The  following  Is  said  to  lie  a  pretty  correct  stalenienl 
oftha  way  in  which  tho  soil  of  Hungary  is  dislrlljuteii :  — 
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T.ho  rirli  soil  of  Lower  lintignry  is  jiriiduciivc  and  ge. 


ncrally  well  tilled.  The  black  Tcgetabic  mould  of  the 
Banat,  or  the  district  bctwcvn  the  Maros,  Theiss,  and  the 
Danube,  extending  also  over  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Arad, 
Bekcs,  and  Czongrad,  is  pccidiariy  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  whicli  consequently  is  grown  as  often 
as  possible,  that  is,  according  to  tiie  present  svstem,  once 
in  three  years ;  a  crop  of  summer  corn  follows,  after 
which  the  land  either  lies  fallow  or  is  sown  with  maize. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  cost  of  tillage, 
&c.  were  gathered  by  a  traveller  in  the  year!  839  ft'ora  the 
books  of  some  well-managed  estates  :  — 


Fl.  Kr.  (insUvcr). 
1    0 


.  I'i     0  =  £.  1  it.  OJ. 


J.  I  r«i  ■  cur. 

Cost  of  ploushing,  1  Ausirian  joch  (equal  to 

l'«u  EiiKlish  acrii)  In  (allow  In  June  . 

Seed-i>loiiKlihifl  In  October,  harrowing 

mil  .sowing  •  •  •  -    2  24 

M'eediitK  in  April  and   Ataj,  four  la- 
bourers one  day  (children)         -  -    0  3S 
Cuttinf{  the  corn  at  the  end  of  .Tune        -    %  ?Ai 
Cartafie  to  (tie  treading-place       •           -    1     0 
Hire  of  labourer*  for  trending  (!)  to  S 

metzen  |>erjucl)  at  1  florin)        -  -    8     0 

Tartage  to  the  granary       -  -  -    0  35 

HcreeninK     •  •  •  -  -CIS 

Seed,  li  melzen  at  1  florin  -  -    1  30 

Total 

The  immense  tracts  sown  with  grain  in  the  great  plain 
present  a  singular  spectacle  at  liarvest,  owing  to  tho 
great  number  of  hands  requisite  to  get  in  the  crop.  A 
square  piece  of  ground  is  usually  well  beatjn  at  one  end 
oi  the  field ;  anil  if  iiorses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread 
out  the  corn  immediately,  it  is  carried  tliither  ut  once, 
and  trodden  out  by  tiieir  unshod  hoofs.  This  practice  of 
treading  out  the  grain  Is,  however,  most  wasteful :  not 
only  is  the  work  badly  done,  but,  being  performed  in  tho 
open  field,  it  exposes  the  crop  to  the  chance  of  plun- 
der, and  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Sudden 
tliundcr-storms  often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a  crop. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  <ibundance  of  the  crops  in  many 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  dlHIculty  of  finding  a  market 
for  produce,  but  little  money  is  invested  in  farm  buildings 
to  preserve  the  grain.  Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  sliaped 
something  like  a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  entrance  or  neck, 
are  dried  by  burning  straw  in  them,  and  after  being  lined 
with  I'resli  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  in  the 
sun.  These  rude  granaries  are  common  in  the  plain  N.  of 
tiic  Tiieiss,  but  have  given  way  in  the  lianat  to  regular 
granaries,  as  tlic  foreign  trade  in  that  fertile  district  has 
gradually  bt*come  regular. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  years  well  ascertained 
gives  a  produce  of  IG  metton  per  joeh,  which,  valued  at 
1  florin  in  silver  (about  lis.  id,  per  quarter)  would  leave 
4  ll.  per  joeh  (or  about  Oj.  per  acre)  profit  to  the  l.tnd- 
lioider.  Small  tracts  of  land,  let  on  short  terms  to 
peasants  in  the  licst-cuitivated  parts  and  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  are  sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
i,  and  even  0  or  7  11.  per  joeh  ;  but  large  estates  are 
farmed  out  by  the  goveinnicnt  at  I  11.  per  joeh,  or  about 
U.fid.  per  acre.  From  the  end  of  June  the  ground  iiei 
Idle  till  the  I'uliouliig  April,  sheep  being  turned  into  tho 
stublile  after  the  September  ruins.  Tlie  grazing  of  the 
second  year  is  more  valuable,  and  maybe  let  atalxiut  2  fl. 
per  acre,  wliero  wiiol-growing  does  not  loriu  a  regular 
jiart  of  tlie  farming  system.  In  April  it  is  common 
to  sow  half  the  fallow  with  maize,  the  expense  being  at 
follows:  — 

Fl.  Kr.  (in  tUver). 
l*tniii{hinK,  harrowing,  and  jowing,  about 

<llii.\l.i|i,  l.l.uh  .  •  •    «  it 

Stat  kin^  (l'.)Ui  Ltt'ourrrs  oni> 'l.iyl  -     1  VU 

l-lirlhiiiM  u)'  the  ;)lHiiu(»it  lulMiiircrt  one 

d.iti  -  .  -  -SO 

Itri-nkini;  Ihc  hiiuh  when  ril>e  (his  la. 

I«..|ur«|      •  ■  -  -  -SO 

I'aiiiiKc  frinn  ihe  field  •  .-10 

S<  purAiiriK  (111' Kr.ilii  O'lni  the  licNfl  .10 

Oneijuaiter  nieucn  n)ait('a»MeUtbr  I  Joeh  0  hi 


Todd 
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Tlie  Jiriidui-e  nf  a  jocti  is  e*(inistril  at  W  I'resliiiTK  nirlren,  wlili  h, 
I  onvei|iirtill>.  iii-(.  hi  the  hniil  nrd  niilv  'I',  hreuticrs,  or  iiliiinl  III)  I'lr 
iiiul/en,  or  aboiK  10  per  nii|ierittl  busiiel  In  liilmur.  U'Idi  (Ins  urnni 
he  li-eils  tikii  pigs,  pmillry,  aitil  even  his  horsei.,  which  lauer,  liiiw. 
iver,  are  more  Iretiuinllv  utillgefl  to  content  llteniiielTe*  wi(h  (hcj 
,lr.iw.  lUrlcy  anil  oau  .ifi-  only  ruUlTR'ed  tor  dnniesllc  use,  ai  (hey 
are  In  no  (t-(niinil  fur  eKpiirtnttitii.  Half  the  fallow  U  ohen  mill. 
vateU  with  c ow-grau  or  (ares  :  the  eliienie  of  thii  crop  Ik  — 

*/.  Kf. 
I'lnuKMng.  harrowing,  .ind  Hiwing  1  joeh  •  t  Vt 
nil, wiiiii  .mil  sowing      •  •  •     1   12 

l'«rli%|ie  .  .  ■     I      (I 

heed,  &'lllli><'r  I  nicoen  •  •  ■    2    •■ 


Tolak 
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The  crop  of  tares  and  beans  usually  prodiicis  from  An  to 
l.^  Austrian  cwt.,  or  2J  to  ;|  tons  of  buy,  wliicli  cost  in 
labour,  as  almve,  alioiit  lils. 

The  great  drawliai  k  on  (he  landowner's  profK  In  (hcse 
pnnliictlve  countries  is  the  dlflliuKy  and  expense  of  for- 
warding (he  priiiliici'  (o  inarki'(.  I'lie  r.oll  of  (he  great 
plain  is  t»  singularly  (rco  fioin  ilones,  (hat  roadrnuking 
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(jnid    . 
Silver  . 

L"ir     : 

Utharg.        . 
/inc    . 

'Antimony      -  \ 

Iron    . 
^Wum 
<  obalt 
__r.i«l    .  .  ; 

I'onsldering  tho 
niountains,   tills   ai 
p'v  i   and  certainly 
"IIHo    understcxMl. 
and    coal.      I'aget  i 

<;;i't«i  t.,  the  i.;ngii,h| 
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is  cxtremelv  di69cult,  and  dernanila  a  largo  outlay.  The 
navigable  rivers  and  canala  arc  by  no  means  in  a  state  to 
allow  of  their  being  used  at  all  seasons  ;  and  these  ditficul- 
ties,  added  to  the  wasterul  manner  of  gettioK  in  the  corn 
crops,  make  it  wonderful  tliat  as  much  as  16-fold  can  be 
returned  from  the  ground.  Manure  is  in  these  parts 
scarcely  used,  as  it  malics  the  plant  too  ranic,  and  forces  it 
up  into  straw.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  great  plain 
cattle-dung  is  cut  into  bricl(s  like  turf,  and  used  for  firing. 
Wheat-straw  is  likewise  used  for  fuel,  as  wood  is  scarce. 
Tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Heves,  Szegedin,  and  Czon;;iad,  and  it  has  a 
high  character  in  Germany.  The  annual  produce  is 
reckoned  at  21)0,000  centners,  of  which  only  60,000  are  kept 
for  home  consumption.  On  being  exported,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  heavy  imposts,  levied  by  government.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  vineyards  is  said  to 
be  24,000,000  eimers,  or  y6,000,000  gallons.  These 
wines,  wliich  are  strong  and  flery,  requiring  to  be  kept 
liefore  they  reach  perfection,  are  of  two  sorts ;  the 
sweet  viinea  (Aiubruch),  and  the  red  and  white  table 
wines.  Of  the  former,  the  Tokay  (grown  about  Tokay, 
on  the  Theiss)  is  unequalled  for  delicacy  and  flavour.  It 
is  a  sweet,  rich,  but  not  cloying  wine,  strong,  full-bodied, 
but  mild,  bright,  and  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the 
iincst  quality,  and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the 
nobility.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tok.iy.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  is  S.WiOOO  eimers, 
of  which  only  l-5th  part  is  of  the  best  quality.  Good  old 
Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hungary,  from  &i.  to  H».  a  bottle. 
Next  to  Tokay  comes  the  Mcnes  wine  and  the  Ituszt, 
Carlowitz,  and  St.  Gcorg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  ol 
llnda  (Q/^KT-WVm)  is  considered  equal  to  the  best  Bur- 
undy  ;  and  next  to  it  are  the  Piising,  Soxii,  Mirkolcz, 
^eustadt,  and  other  wines.  The  l>est  white  wines  are 
those  of  Somivs  and  Neszmcly,  which,  it  is  alleged,  equal 
any  of  the  wliito  wines  of  France,  except  champagne. 
(Paget,  i.  481.,  and  li.  610—612.)  The  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  for  silkworms  was  introduced  by  the 
Kmpress  Maria  Theresa ;  and  in  the  military  frontier 
a  largo  quantity  of  silk  is  produced ;  but  neither  this 
article,  nor  the  cultivation  of  dye-plants,  such  as  woail, 
madder,  saflVon,  fiC,  is  well  attended  to.  The  farmers, 
discouraged  by  the  various  diflicultlcs  in  the  way  of  a 
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sale  for  their  crops,  have  of  late  years- devoted  them- 
selves to  sheep-grazing,  and  the  breed  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Merinos.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  grazed  in  Hungary  is  said  by  Czaplovics  to 
be  20,000,000;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1837 
was  200,000  centners  'of  123  lbs.,  which,  at  the  ordinary 
medium  price  of  100  florins  the  centner,  would  amount  to 
2,0(I0,00(U.  The  horned  cattle  bred  on  the  Hungarian 
plains  are  among  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe; 
they  are  a  race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey-white 
in  colour,  with  wide-spreading  horns.  The  horses  ge- 
nerally are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior  breed  t 
but  in  some  parts  considerable  attention  is  given  to  breed- 
ing, especially  in  the  county  of  Czannd,  where  nearly 
10,000  horses  are  kept,  and  stallions  of  all  the  best  brcedi 
in  Europe.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  swine  are  bred  in 
I  the  forests,  and  on  the  great  heath  of  Debreczin  there 
arc  some  millions  of  geese.  Poultry  and  gome  of  every 
kind  abound  throughout  Hungary. 

Maniifacturet  and  Trades.  —  Ilungary,  as  a  tradins 
country,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  must  continue  so  until 
industry  is  encouraged  by  free  communication  and  the 
absence  of  imposts.  It  furnishes  no  trade  lists,  nor  any 
special  details  concerning  its  manufacturing  indtistry. 
Bccher  states  the  principal  linen  manufacture  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  N.  and  mountainous  districts  ;  but  they  do 
little  more  than  supply  the  home  consumption  of  the  dis- 
trict- He  names  hut  one  cotton  factory  at  Sussin,  in  the 
county  of  Mitra,  wliich  produces  30,000  pieces  in  tlio 
year.  Wool  is  every  where  manufactured  into  coarse 
cloth,  for  country  consumption.  At  Pest  there  is  a  silk 
factory.    Tobacco,  leather,  paper,  soda,  alum,  and  salt- 

fietre  manufactories,  with  numerous  iron-works,  close  the 
ndustrinl  list. 

Mines.  —  Mining  industry  ranks  next  to  agriculture. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  far  greater  profit  to  the  country 

if  entirely  in  the    hands  of  private  companies.      The 

expensive    management    of   tne   Oberst-Kammer-Giiif, 

assisted  by  a  numerous  council  of  subordinates,  and  the 

I  wretched  system  of  internal  communication,   swallow 

I  up  all  the  gains,  and  by  keeping  the  price  high,  diml- 

'  nishes  the  consumption  in  the  country.    The  produce  of 

I  the  various  mines  of  HiuiKury  during  the  last  few  ycart 

will  bo  seen  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Mineral  Product!. 

Dlltiicli  where  obtained. 

Quantillei  obtained  in  Ten  Yean 
(from  !8m-lS»»). 

1 
QuanUties  obtained  In  111.17. 

(inlil     ■ 

KiWrr  - 

I'zr     :     : 

Mtharm 

Zinc    - 

Antimony      - 

Iron    -          •          . 

.Mum 

Colwlt 

('„al    . 

Rchemniti,  Kremnltx,  Neu.^hl     • 

Sc'hmollnila,  Naffy-llanvn,  Hanat    < 

Neusohl,  Schmullnitz,  tlanat 

Netinolil ,  Sctiemnlti,  Nagj  llanja  - 

NaiCf-Banja,  Banal  - 

Hanat    ..--.- 

Netiimhl,  Schmollnili 

Nriisulii,  Hanat,  ScliinolInlt>,Nagy-Danva 

X(«|f\-ltanya     .           .           .           ■           • 

Schmolliiitz     .          -          .          .          - 

Neusohl,  Hanrit          .... 

I4,7fin  marci 
fi7.1,7(i«    - 

vm.m  centnen  of  l«3  Iba. 

MK„17.1                — 

6(i,4S7                — 

n,7!l  I                — 

SS,»i74                - 

I,R7l,.'>47                — 

8li,.'.7fi                — 

l.Vi                — 

i(,(ilS,.'>N7                _ 

V,410marc« 
MXH    — 

.t7,<i'iR  n.itnenof  lU  Ihh 
]4,!Ma                 — 

;,i;R'i           — 

1,717                 - 

4,r,o            — 

'i!l.'i„1M.1                 _ 

ft,m\            — 

'iJiWi               — 

C'nnsidering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungnriim 
niiiuntains,  this  amount  of  produce  is  astonishingly 
loiv  ;  and  certainly  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
little  understoiHl,  more  especially  as  respects  Iron 
and  coal.  Paget  considers  the  Hungarian  coal  to  lie 
iM|iial  to  the  English  for  all  manufacturing  purposes,  (ii. 
6(18.)  The  niimlier  of  Individuals  employed  In  the  mines 
on  Rovernment  account  In  IHItr)  was  18,011,  of  whom  682 
weic  oltlrers.  The  salt-works  employed  l.rilO  Indlvl- 
iliials,  inchiding  71  onirers.  The  salaries  of  all  ainnnnted 
to  2,l',i<i,HH3  llorins  in  silver.  From  the  ahiniilnnce  ttf  ore 
In  many  of  the  mining  districts,  a  most  thriving  trade 
might  lie  opened  (  but,  to  insure  this,  the  means  nf 
transit  must  lie  improved,  and  government  exactions 
must  cease.  The  mines  are  divided,  from  their  on- 
sitliin,  Into  four  districts:  the  .Scheinnltier,  Sclinuill- 
nilzer,  Nagy-llaiiyaer,  and  llanater,  of  wliirh  the  first  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable  ;  and  lieiire  Schemnllz  is 
ciinsldrriHl  as  the  mining  eapltifl  of  lliiiiKary.  This  town 
possesses  an  excellent  school  for  miners.  Kiichorthe 
ilistricts  has  its  government  and  separate  estalillHliinent 
of  smeltlng-houses  ;  hut  all  send  llu'lr  produce  to  lie 
assiiyed  to  Kremnlti,  In  the  .Sclieinnllz  district.  (Paget, 
I.  3.'i:i.) 

Internal  Communiealiun.  —  Hiingnry  has  four  principal 
lines  of  rommiinicatlon  with  foreign  countries:    I.    In 
the  N.  with  Pidund  and  thu  Vlsliila,  by  the  passes  of 
Jablunka  and  ilarlfcld  ;   2.  Vp  the  Danube,  to  Vienna  | 
anil  (iennany  ;  3.  Down  that  river,  or  through  the  passes 
of  the  Cnrpnthians,  to  the  Turkish  empire  and  the  lllitek 
•Sea;  4.  Along  the  .Save  and  the  Culpa,  to  ('nrlst:iilt,  In 
Croatia,  and  across  the  Julian   Alps,  to  the   Adrlntii'. 
The  trade  with  Poland  is  now  ciinllneil  lo  a  trilling  ex- 
cliange,  hy  the  peasantry,  of  linens  for  eiirii  and  »hi«ky, 
and  occasionally  also  lids  of  tinilier  nnil  Iron  nie  sei'it 
down  the  Poiirad.     The  eoiiiniuiilrntion  up  the  Diiliiilii' 
has    always    In-en    ennsiderable  ;     large    qMiuititlet    iii  < 
enrn,  wine,   wood,  tiilNiiTo,  nnd   other   priMliice,  iH'ing  , 
forwarded  to  Vienna  and  the  ndjucrnt  pruvs.     Will) ' 


Wallachla  and  Moldavia  there  always  existed  a  land 
trailir,  but  no  trade  by  way  of  the  Daniilie  was  com- 
nieneeil  till  the  establishiiieiit  of  the  steam-lmat  company, 
the  efTnrts  of  which  are  still  cramped  by  the  jealousy  nnit 
avarice  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  governments,  which 
not  only  hinder  all  linprovi<ments of  the  rl\er,  but  throw 
every  obstacle  In  the  way  to  prevent  Its  present  usel'ni. 
ness.  In  fact,  owiiih  to  these  causes,  the  Ilungarlan 
peasant,  with  corn,  wooi,  -"il  llax  aliont  him  In  abund- 
ance, lives  In  poverty,  tor  want  of  a  market,  Thn 
articles  imported  froiii  Wullaihla  and  Moldavia  aru 
wax,  honey,  wool,  bristles,  some  metals,  .Kc.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  great  plain  along  the  Nave  Is  con- 
veyed to  .Szissek,  in  OiuUia,  whence  the  more  expenslvn 
articles  are  forwariied  aloiig  the  river  to  .\gram,  and 
thence,  liy  l.niil  carriage,  to  1,,'illmrli  iind  Trieste  ;  those 
more  bulky  are  sent  up  the  Culpa  lo  Carlstailt,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  Fiiiine  hy  the  l.oulsa  Kiiad.  (.SVej 
Fii'MR.)  On  the  improvement  of  this  last  line  of  com- 
niiinlcatlon,  wliich  gives  the  Hungarians  a  s|H-edy  access 
III  the  markets  of  VV,  l'uro|ie,  tlie  I'liture  prosperity  of 
the  cniiiitry  will.  In  a  great  measure,  depend. 

The  navigation  on  these  rivers  Is  as  well  mannged  at 
present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
will  allow.  The  baiges  are  of  great  size,  usually  frniit 
KHI  to  \W  ft.  long,  by  17  to  24  II.  hriiid,  and  drawing 
5  to  r,|  It.  Thry  are  built  of  Croatian  oak,  either  at 
Nzisiek.nn  IheKave.  oral  Stcgin.on  the  Thelss.  and  cost 
between  lililV.  nnd  7IK1?.  'I'liey  have  a  liltih  polnliHl  toof, 
like  a  bouse,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  granaries  In  thn 
InterloT  o;  llie  cniintry.  The  peaaiuils  bring  their  corn 
for  sain  lo  the  river's  bank,  and  It  Is  at  once  laden  In 
sacks  Into  the  hnrge,  and  sorted  Into  various  partitions, 
'i'liise  barges  loiidfriiin  I.MH)  to  2,(l(Kiqr«.  of  wheal.  I'hcv 
are  drawn  np  the  Danube  or  the  Have  hy  20  In  9.%  sninll 
horses,  and  are  ol'ien  inonllis  on  their  way  from  thn 
iiiimlh  of  the  Thelss  to  llaali,  or  WIesrIlinrg,  or  S«l««ik, 
when  the  water  is  low  i  hut,  under  favourable  ciri  inn- 
■tancot,  the  trip  from  the  Thelis  to  Szlssek  may  be  made 
li  4 
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in  U  or  ISdayi ;  and  the  freight  ii  commonlj'  IS  kreutiera, 
or  6d.  per  cwt.  All  navigation  up  the  Htream  it,  of 
courie.lnterruptvd  during  floods  or  nard  froits,  and  thus 
there  are  many  monthi  in  the  year  when  no  navigation 
is  postiblc.  The  unusual  demand  for  boats  in  I83S  and 
1839,  combined  with  the  low  state  of  the  water,  raised  the 
n-eight,  for  a  time,  to  nearly  four  times  the  ordinary 
price,  and  occasioned  a  great  speculation  in  shipbuilding. 
The  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the  Save  and  the  Culpa, 
the  use  of  steam  tow-lmats  instead  of  horses,  and  the 
adoption  of  smaller  craft,  would  much  increase  the 
traffic  along  the  Hne  rivers  of  Hungary.  It  was  estimated 
in  1839  that  60  barges  of  various  sizes,  iMtween  40  and 
400  tons,  belongnd  to  various  shipping  stations  on  the 
Theiss  ;  60  of  a  smaller  description  to  the  Bcza  Canal, 
between  Temeswar  and  Becskercli ;  58  of  the  larger 
l(ind  to  the  lower  Danube,  at  I'anschowa,  Seinlin,  and 
Neusatz  ;  and  100  to  the  Save,  including  cratl  of  all 
sizes,  owned  at  Mitrovitz,  Brod,  Gradiska,  Jasenowitz, 
Szisseli,  Carlstadt,  and  Agram,  making  a  total  of  278. 
The  numlier  of  men  eniployed  is  usually  4  for  smaller, 
and  6  or  10  for  larger  craft  ;  but  the  bad  condition  of  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  makes  the  steersman  (Gyormann)  a 
persiin  of  great  importance,  demanding  exorbitant  wages. 

The  Danut>e  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  gradually 
producing  a  great  and  advantageous  revolutioh  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  Hungary.  In  1839  tliiscompany  had 
10  vessels  on  the  Danube  between  Linz  and  G,ilacz,  and 
7  sea-sliips  in  the  BiHck  Sea  and  Levant,  carrving  a  total 
of  103,600  passengers,  being  &lj,l66  more  than  in  1837. 
Flume,  the  chief  Hungarian  port,  is  now  but  an  open 
roadstead,  in  which  ships  cannot  lie  when  citlier  the 
Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  arc  violent;  and.  independent 
of  this,  its  great  distance  from  the  productive  districts 
makes  it  almost  useless  ;  and  there  seems  little  chance 
of  effecting  the  projected  railway  communication.  The 
harbours  of  Buccari  and  I'ortc  Re,  on  the  same  coast, 
arc  equally  insigniticant,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  following  survey  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  the  years  1832 
and  1N33,  and  the  adjacent  provs.  of  the  empire,  is  taken 
from  Jlfcher't  Handelitgeographk. 
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The  total  value  of  the  direct  foreign  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Hungary  in  1837  was,  according  to  the  oflicial 
return  — 


Impcru,                     1                     Kiport«.                     | 

9,489,797  Horlni. 
1..94"'9«0 

8,M(i,3l4  tlorliu, 

L.m.ynxo 

The  exportation  of  wine  to  Rusilnn  Poland,  once  a 
priiicliinl  article  of  Hungarian  trade,  has  of  ioto  much 
dimhilshed,  especially  since  Crarnw  lias  craKcd  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  increased  duty  laid  on  all  wines  nasslna 
through  that  city. 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compart*  with 
Crai'uw  or  Vienna  for  hill  and  banking  Imilni'ss ;  liut 
the  transmisaWm  of  monev,  &c.  is  much  I'aiiiitatrd  hy 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  of  Vienna  establlsiieil  at 
Peat  and  other  places.  A  project  is  likewise  on  foot  for 
ettalillahlnit  a  national  Hungarian  bank  at  Peat. 

CoiMf,  It'ftgkii,  .iH^  Mfmiurri.  —  The  Hinignrians  use 
the  same  standards  as  the  Anstrinns,  In  moat  rpBoecta. 
lljo  florin  of  IKI  kreulzers  is  ™(ial  In  'is.  Kngiiali,  i'hc 
-ol.l  diirat  of  Kcmiiltz,  conalaling  of  4^  florlna,  Is  »iirih 
>.  firf.  Kngilsh.  The  ort  lontniiia  12  kreulzers,  anil  the 
polturmk  I)  kr.  The  llunKnrliin  yard,  uml  in  ni.n- 
siirlnt  cloth.  Is  4.Mhs  orilie  Aiialrinn  yard,  or  aliout  S4 
.and'  '"'■'"••  The  joch,  or  Aualriaii  «'re,  roiilalns 
1,000  so.  klalten,  and  Is  njual  to  1-40  Kngl.  aire.  'I'he 
melz  of  Pretburg.  i-onimonly  used  fur  ineaaiirlng  dry 
sulislances,  la  I  7r>  Imp.  huslief.  The  rimer  (for  lli|utds) 
varies  i  for  the  wine  ehncr  ls.pqnal  to  I'l)  i'ligl.  gallons, 
while  that  useil  In  l.<iwer  Himuary  Is  iHiuivalint  only  In  lA 
tallniis.  'I'he  aiiul,  used  in  Ihu  Tukuy  dislrirt,  is  euual 
to  13  3  Kngl.  gallons. 
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Conitltution  and  Form  <)fGotemment, — The  following 
account  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  is  given  in  the  offi- 
cial report  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  emperor's  cabinet 
by  Baron  de  Baldacci,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
;  cfaration  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  the 
'  crown : — "  The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  monarchical, 
j  limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.    All  that  con- 
^  cerns  the  security  of  the  country  against  foreign  attacks, 
in  other  words,  the  defence  of  the  nation,  is  monarchical 
in  principle.   The  armed  force  is  consequently  altogether 
!  dependent  upon  the  king.    The  internal  government  of 
'  the  nation  is  a  mixed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.    Laws 
<  can  only  be  enacted  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  kingand  the 
diet ;  and,  although  the  executive  power  be  said  to  lie  with 
'  the  king,  yet  the  sovereign  has  only  the  nomination  of 
,  lords  lieutenant  (Oftci/.'ssponnr)  of  counties,  and  admini- 
strators ;  since  every  other  public  officer  is  either  elected 
by  the  county  itself,  or  named  by  its  lord-lieutenant,  —  a 
I  nomination,  liowever,whlcli  is  often  successfully  disputed. 
I  Justice  is  administered  on  the  principle,  rex  est  Jons  et 
!  origo  jurisdiclionii,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  has, 
however,  no  further  influence  than  the  power  of  ap- 
,  pointing  the   president   and  councillors  of  the   Curia 
I  Kegla,  that  is,  of  the  septemviral  and  royal  courts ; 
I  but  to  these  courts  the  crown  dignitaries  likewise  depute 
I  their  representatives.      The  king  nominates  the  pre- 
sidents and  counsellors  of  the  district  courts,  watches 
over  the  course  of  justice  in  all  courts,  and  enjoys  in 
civil  suits  the  exercise  of  certain  prcrog.ttives,  and  the 
power  of  issuing  mandates  founded  upon  them;  such 
are  tlie  power  of  ordering  a  suit  to  bo  recommenced 


(mandatum  novi  aim  gratia),  and  of  issuing  moratoria : 
in  criminal  cases  the  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning. 
The  royal    dignity  is  hereditary  in    tiie  house  of 


Austria  (|.')2fi),  and  is  confirmed  to  all  perpetuity  (1.H7) 
ill  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  lines  (1723).  Since 
1723,  the  succession  to  the  tiironc  of  Hungary  is  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  here- 
ditary states  of  the  empire.  The  chief  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  are, —1st.  The  power  of  making  laws,  after 
consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  the  diet,  and  in 
common  with  them.  The  king  assembles  tlie  diet,  and 
dissolves  it  at  pleasure.  2d.  The  highest  executive 
authority  in  every  thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  or  which  involves  no  violation  of  them.  3d.  The 
right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all  bishoprics 
and  other  clerical  dignities.  4th.  The  highest  judiciary 
authority,  which  the  crown,  however,  only  mediately 
exorcises  through  its  officers,  fitli.  The  full  powei  of 
declaring  peace  and  war.  (ith.  The  right  of  levying 
troops,  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike 
subsidies.  7th.  '1  he  right  of  calling  out  the  general  in- 
surrection of  the  country  for  its  defence,  in  the  pre. 
scribp<l  legal  manner.  8th.  The  right  of  pardoning. 
■Jth.  The  right  of  coining  money.  lOth.  The  riglit  of 
grunting  patents.  1 1th.  The  riglit  of  nominating  to  all 
offices,  except  those  of  palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the 
two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  county  offices 
above  nicntione  1.  12th.  Of  legitimising  bastards.  13th. 
'i'he  jus  pr,rf,i  ioniii,  or  the  power  of  transferring  the 
right  of  succes  ion  to  a  daughter,  on  the  extinction  of 
male  heirs  in  a  family.  14th.  The  jus  sucreisivnis,  or 
the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's  estates  when  there  are 
no  male  heirs.  I.Mh.  'I'ho  right  of  abrngating  dc'crees  of 
infancy  pronoum-cd  hy  the  courts  of  Justice.  Kith.  Of 
granting  letters  of  prosecution.  I7th.  The  supreme  guar- 
dianslili)  of  orplinns.  IHtli.  The  post,  lilth.  The  riglit 
of  soniling  special  commlssiiins  to  inquire  into  the  fiuilty 
adniinlatratlnn  of  the  counties  by  wlrlch  the  authority  of 
the  lurd-lioutenant  U  aimpeniliHl ;  as  the  royal  rniniiils- 
sary  prtaldes  in  the  ciingregntloiis  or  county  meetings, 
abrngates  their  previiins  rcsnliitlons  in  the  king's  iinine, 
cauai'S  thi'in  tn  be  taken  nut  of  the  lists  of  iirntoiiils 
and  destroyed,  suspends  the  county  officers,  and  Institutes 
legal  proceedings  against  them.  The  royal  aiithnilty 
watches,  further,  nver  tlie  disposition  of  the  dnmcstlc 
fund  nf  each  county  ;  thi  accounts  of  this  fund,  which  has 
a  revenue  of  ninrc  than  ,'l,(K'(i,()0(l  llnrlns,  are  revised  by 
the  general-accountniit  at  Ufcn  ( Buda),  who  sees  that 
they  are  sent  in  complete. 

"  The  private  rights  nf  the  king  comprise  the  enjoyment 
nf, — l»t,theri'Kalia,ln  nliirh  the  customs' revenue  (7>)rij- 
tinsliimlrr),  tlie  lilhe  nl  mining  prnduce,  Ac,  are  iii- 
cludi'd  i  M,  therrnwn  hinds  ;  :|<I,  the  natlnnal  lands  ( Arim- 
iiiirgUlcr) ;  4lh,  the  lanila  in  the  pnssesslon  of  the  I'iscus. 

"  The  prelftte>,  niHgn;ites,  nnhlea,  and  free  cities  are 
coniprlseil  unilir  tlie  name  of  estates.  The  fri'e  cities 
are  reiianled  as  nnlili's  In  their  miiniclpid  iiipncity ; 
their  rights  are  expri'««i'd  In  llii'd.ld  tiiliie.  There  is  no 
proper  charter  or  coiihtitutlniial  cmie.  King  Stephen 
was  the  loniiiler  of  a  regul.ir  c<institiitloii,  whlih  lie 
mixlelleil  aci'ordiiiK  to  the  rnniis  iil'giiveninieiit  existing 
at  that  time  In  many  countries  oi  Kiirope,  hut  his  rnii- 
slltutlnn  has  experienri'd  many  niiMlllicatlons  hi  the 
iniiise  nf  time  1'he  (inldeii  Hull,  Issued  iindiT  very  iiii. 
InvniirAhle  cirrimistaniea  hy  Andrew  II.,  rhangnl  the 
form  I'l  government,  which  had  until  llieii  been  alinnsi 
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HUNGARY, 

autocratic,  Into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  vigorous 
steps  taken  by  some  kings,  as  Tor  instance  by  Charles  I., 
Louis  the  Great,  and  Matthias  Corvlnus,  to  extend  the 
royal  prerozatiyes,  were  retraced  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
ccntjry,  under  the  reign  of  Uladlslas  II. 

«  The  opus  tripartitum,  published  bv  Verbocz  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  not  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, nor  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  looked 
upon  as  legal  authority,  nor  has  it  ever  formally  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction.  The  collection  of  ancient 
decrees  by  Bishop  Motsoky  (1585)  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  anv  thing  more  than  the  compilation  of  a  pri- 
vate individual ;  and  In  many  diets,  even  in  that  held  In 
1609,  propositions  were  made  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
regular  code  of  laws.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
house,  a  great  portion  of  Hungary  and  of  the  annexed 
districts  was  conquered  from  the  Turks,  by  great  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  Imperial  states  ;  and  many 
important  alterations,  in  the  relations  of  the  king  and 
the  ('States,  took  place  at  dlfTerent  times.  What  are 
called  the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  nobility, 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  In  any  country  in  Europe." 

Such  were  the  claims  asserted  and  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  king  of  Hungary  in  1831.  That  the 
political  privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  maintained, 
should,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  rejoicing,  when  the  services 
they  have  recently  conferred  on  their  countrymen  are 
taken  Into  account ;  and  still  more  when  they  have  been 
the  means  of  preserving  what  will  no  doubt  become.  In 
tlio  end,  a  really  free  system  of  government.  At  present, 
except  the  right  of  election,  which  Is  vested  in  the  267,;iOO 
nobles,  there  is  no  political  privilege  which  the  lowest 
Hungariiin  docs  not  enjoy  In  coininon  with  the  iiihab. 
of  the  other  constitutional  stati'S  of  Europe.  The 
liability  to  taxation  Is  now  a  territorial  distinction,  and 
not  one  of  birth  ;  and  the  moderate  Imposts  thus  raised 
are.  In  reality,  only  a  part  of  the  rent,  which  goes  into 
tlie  treasury  instead  of  the  landlord's  pocket  In  ex- 
traordinary contributions,  of  late  years  the  nobles  have 
assessed  themselves  for  their  share  of  the  burden 


\iii(iiT  very  uii- 
ihiiiiK'il  th» 


Religion. —  'the  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to  its  ro- 
llgicius  belief.  Is  divided  into  four  grand  classes.  The 
n-llKlon  of  the  state  Is  Horn.  Cath.,  to  which  faith  6-IOths 
of  the  pop.  are  attached.  The  Trotcstants  amount  to 
a,ri7ri,0(K) ;  I  he  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  to  2,155,(KH) ; 
and  the  Jews  to  about  25.1,(K)0.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  1 1., 
who  dissolved  (M)  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their 
funds  various  universities  and  schools,  religious  tolera- 
tion, if  not  absolute  equality,  was  granted  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  Christian  creeds;  and  this  liberal  policy 
has  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  The  Uom. 
('atholics  are  spiritually  governed  by  3  archbishops 
and  14  bishops,  who  are  all  members  of  the  diet:  these 
are  well  provided  for ;  hut  the  Inferior  clergy  are 
poor,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  liberality  of 
feeling,  or  exemplary  morals.  (Paget,  I.  111.)  The 
Archbishop  of  Gran,  who  has  a  very  large  revenue,  is 

firlmate  of  all  Hungary.  The  Unitinl  Greeks  have  4 
ilsliops,  and  the  Orthodox-Greek  churchmen,  1  arch- 
bishop ( Abp.  of  Carlowlti)  and  6  blshons,  all  of  whom 
have  liad  seats  In  the  diet  since  1792.  The  I'rotestants 
are  not  under  episcopal  Jurisdiction,  but  have  8  superin- 
tenclcnts  or  presidents  of  synods.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  the  llcfurtned,  who  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin.  The  former  are  principally  found  in 
the  N.,  and  among  the  Slowacks ;  tlie  hitter  arc  almost 
entirely  Magyars,  and  chiefly  Inliablt  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  t'usita.  There  are  upward'-  of  'UK)  Jewish 
synngogucs  In  llnngary.  Ily  the  law  of  1840,  they  are 
ailinitted  to  all  civil  rights  and  prlvili'gcs. 

F.diicatiun.  —  Somlnuti'  a  survey  cannot  bo  given  of  the 
cilnrational  Institutions  of  Hungary  as  of  those  in  other 
lirovlnces  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local  character 
of  the  Ilungarlim  municipal  and  parish  Jurisdictions.  The 
University  of  I'est  Is  imu  of  tlie  most  richly  endowed 
of  Europe,  but  Its  services  are  by  no  means  In  proportion 
lo  the  inagnltiide  of  Its  revenues.  Tlie  family  of  ,Ma- 
rlclKiny  has  tlie  credit  of  roiiiuling  100  hurxarshlps  for 
imor  students.  There  arc  lloin.  t'alholic  lyceuins  or  cnl- 
ii'lii's  at  Asrain,  Kascliaii,  (irossuardeiii,  I'resbnrg,  llaab, 
mill  Eriaii ;  anil  I'mtcstant  CDllegi  :  nt  I'resburg,  Dedeii- 
hiirg,  Kaesmark,  Kperlcs,  llaali,  l)rhrevsiti,  .Sarus  I'atak, 
and  I'apa :  they  have  faculties  of  law  and  arts.  Tlic 
largest  of  llu'se  is  at  DebriH'iln,  fiiuniled  In  I7!i'i,  (See 
y'li^i'^  II.  42.)  The  ciilli'ges  of  .Ssegiilln  and  8leln  am 
Auger  have  faciillli's  of  arts  only.  At  Sihemnitz  is  a 
nilniiiR  college,  simlinr  lo  lliat  at  I'resliiirg,  supporli'il 
hv  government,  with  7  |iriil'e«siirs  and  !A  scholarships, 
I'iiiliiwed  with  lll,N(N)  a.  \  hut  its  clHi'li'iiry  Is  very  doiiht- 
liil,  and  lis  degrea'S  are  no  sure  tent  of  merit.  ( Ih  i  HXI — 
:U5.)  The  l.iidovlcl  academy  at  \V allien,  and  fiT  t'uthiillc 
and  13  I'rotestniil  gyninaslaor|traiiiinar-si'liools,coiii|'li'te 
the  list  of  lilgher  sihonls,  'I  he  arailiiny  at  (arliiwitr, 
Intended  to  t'Uuvatc  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Schliniaile 
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confession,  belongs  strictly  to  the  militaij  frontier. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  Ixnrding-schools  for  sons  of 
nobles,  1  at  Agram  and  1  at  Kaschau ;  24  Catholic  and 
Greek  united  clerical  seminaries,  with  1,081  students  ;  14 
regimental  schools,  with  798  pupils ;  a  nunnery  for  edu- 
cation at  Pest ;  and  an  excellently  conducted  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Waltzen.  (Ibid.  i.  321.)  Besides 
tills,  every  village  has  its  elementary  school  {Trivial- 
tcltule),  and  the  larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  in- 
struction Is  given  In  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
it  is  very  limited,  and  has  little  tendency  to  improve  the 
social  state  of  the  peasantry.  In  Pest  and  other  placet 
subscription  Infant  schools  have  been  established. 

Any  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  iu  Hungary  must  be 
extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  returns. 
The  poverty  and  Ignorance  of  the  lower  orders  arc  un- 
doubtedly great  Inducements  to  offences  against  property. 
Cattle-stealing  is  a  common  offence,  and  the  Insecurity 
of  gardens  and  field-crops  Is  much  complained  of  by  the 
ladustrlous  peasant.  Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occur> 
rence,  except  in  cases  of  popular  tumult,  the  last  oT 
which  was  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  cholera  In  1830 
and  1831,  when  the  phrenzy  of  the  populace  vented  itself 
in  fearful  enormities.  The  new  enactments  In  favour  of 
the  peasantry  will  opcr.ite  gradually  to  obviate  these 
consequences  of  national  degradation. 

The  prisons,  formerly  wretched,  have  of  late  yeart 
attracted  attention  In  Hungary,  not  less  than  In  other 
countries.  The  landowners  of  the  country  have  raised 
the  sum  of  30,000  florins  by  subscription,  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary  on  the  American  system.  A  society  of 
ladles  has  likewise  raised  the  sum  of  16,000  fl.,  to  erect  a 
workhouse  for  mendicants.  At  Gyarmet,  Arad,  Szex- 
ard,  Mlskolcf,  and  Jeszbeny,  the  old  system  of  imprison- 
ment has  been  changed,  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles.  Into 
the  better  one  of  prison  lalxiur.  This  laudable  spirit  U 
spreading  rapidly  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
castle  of  Munkaes  Is  used  as  n  state  prison,  and  Sze- 
gedln  Is  appropriated  by  the  Austrian  government  to 
tlie  confinement  of  criminals  from  Lombardy. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurisdiction  for  the  peasant  is  the 
manorial  court  of  his  lord  ;  but  in  disputes  between  the 
peasant  and  the  manor,  a  special  court  Is  formed  from 
memtiers  of  neighbouring  manorial  courts,with  the  "  Vice- 
stuhlrlchter,"  or  police  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
from  their  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  "  Stuhlrlchter's  " 
court.  This  court  Is  the  tribunal  of  first  Instance  for  the 
nobles ;  but  causes  Involving  more  than  3,(100  fl.  come 
before  the  court  of  the  "  Vlcc-gcspann,"  or  sheriff  of  the 
county,  whence  an  appeal  lies,  as  well  as  from  the 
"  Stuhlrlchter  "  to  the  "  sedes  jndictarla,"  or  "  ledria," 
the  proper  county  court  of  session,  and  thence  to  the 
royal  table,  or  court  of  king's  bench.  The  "  Septem- 
wiraltafel "  Is  so  called  from  its  having  formerly  consisted 
of  7  Judges  :  it  is  now  composed  of  4  prelates,  10  mag- 
nates, and  4  nobles,  or  their  representatives,  of  whom  11 
must  bo  present  to  form  a  court.  This  Is  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  but  death-warrniits  niu<,t  lie 
signed  by  the  king.  In  civil  trials,  the  greatest  drawback 
on  the  due  admliiisliatlon  of  Justice  Is  the  power  given 
to  an  unsuciessfiil  plaintiff  of  renewing  his  action  after 
the  lapse  of  32  years  from  the  former  trial.  This,  with 
the  Impossibility  of  selling  noblemen's  lands  In  executhin 
for  debt,  has  conipletcly  ileprlved  landi^d  property  of  alt 
credit,  and  has  rendered  commercial  transactions  In 
Hungary  so  Insecure,  that  they  are  usually  carried  on 
only  upon  usurious  conditions.  To  remedy  this  evil,  • 
bill  has  been  brought  Into  the  dht  in  the  present  session 
(1H40) ,  to  allow  creditors  on  bills  of  exchange  siiniiiiary 
redress.  This  measure,  so  loudly  called  for  by  the  wants 
of  the  trading  Interest,  will  contribute  greatly  to  Increase 
the  commerce  of  Hungary. 

finances.  —  The  taxation  of  Hungary  Is  extremely 
moderate.  The  sum  of  3,!iO,'l,704  fl.  for  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  Is  raised  lor  the  support  of  3l,ritHI  sol- 
diers; besides  which,  Hungary  pays  100,000  fl.,  Croatia 
4,(HNia,  and  Transylvania  10,0(10  fl.,  for  the  mahite' 
nance  of  the  HiiiiKarlan  noble  guard  at  the  emperor's 
court.  Further,  Hungary  iiays  towards  the  expenses 
of  recruiting,  Vi.'VVy  fl.,  and  'l^.h-M  fl.  for  king's  dues. 
Another  tax,  aniiiiintiiig  to  2  millions  of  fl.,  is  raised 
to  liiileniiiil'y  tlie  peasants  who  supply  forage  nt  a 
low  rate  to  the  troops  iiuartered  in  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  what  may  be  calico  the  dlrert  taxes  of  Hun- 
gary amount  to  aliniit  7  nillilons  ol  fl.,  or  700,000/.  i 
but  they  are  leviid  accnrdlng  to  an  old  law,  which 
makes  them  fall  very  unequally  <m  the  different  towns 
and  counties.  Utlier  Inipnsts  aro  raUed  from  the 
cli'rgy,  and  separate  tributes  are  levied  on  the  royal 
tiiwii*,  anil  I'riiin  the  towns  of /,lps.  The  Jews  pay  a 
lax  for  loleratliin.  which  imioiints  to  l(ili,0(l(l  fltirliis. 
The  proHts  of  the  nionnpoly  nf  salt  have,  most  probably, 
liet'ii  rated  far  too  high  by  the  author  of  the  Sevesit 
lleiihreibunK,  t/e.,  whom  Mfr.  Paget  quotes.  The  entire 
produce  of  the  inlnrs  does  not  exceeil  l,'J40,O0Ocwt. ;  (o 
that  the  revenue  from  II  cannot  well  exceiMl  10  millions. 
If  the  domains  bo  supposed  to  yield  l,2UO,U0U  florins,  the 
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mines  and  mint  1,096,000  florins,  tho  post  600,000,  nl- 
though  each  ofthese  items  appears  overrated :  Austria  may 
draw  altogether  from  Hungary  tlie  sum  of  20.100,000  d., 
ahout  3,000,000/.,  annually. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  taxes,  the  share  that  Tails 
upon  each  county  and  upon  tlie  great  towns  is  only  decided 
upon.  The  apportionment  in  the  former  is  determined  at 
tlie  county  meetings ;  and  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns  seek  each  to  tnrow  on  the  other,  by  no  very  ho- 
nourable tactics,  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden.  Each 
county  and  town  has  also  its  "  cassa  domestica,"  or  local 
rales,  and  the  value  of  property  of  course  varies  with 
their  amount.  Thus,  a  peasant's  session  in  the  county 
of  Czongrad  pays  14  fl.  annually  for  all  taxes ;  whereas 
in  Saros,  where  the  sessions  are  much  smaller,  each  pays 
20  fl.  a  year.  Many  of  the  royal  cities,  such  as  Pest,  De- 
breciin,  Szegedin,  &c.,  have  most  extensive  town-lands ; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  ought  to  produce  large  re? 
venues,  but  which,  under  the  present  municipal  systems, 
do  not  defray  the  charges  of  lighting  and  paving.  The 
town-lands  of  Sieged'n  exceed  10  German  sq.  m.  In  ex- 
tent, and  yet  4  strong  horses  are  scarcely  able  to  pull  a  car- 
riage through  the  streets  of  the  town,  so  much  are  they 
neglected. 

With  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  the  king  claims 
the  right  of  levying  customs'  dues  at  will;  and  has 
surrounded  the  country  with  a  turrier  of  protecting 
duties.  Still  the  excis'c  and  octroi,  or  consumption 
dues,  levied  on  the  larger  Austrian  towns,  are  either 
unknown  in  Hungary,  or  are  raised  by  tho  munici- 
palities as  town-dues,  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and 
playing-cards  are  royal  monopolies.  Tobacco  is  free. 
Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  by  the  crown  in 
the  other  states  of  the  empire  is,  as  has  been  seen,  dis- 

fiuted  by  t'le  owners  of  iron  and  coal  mines.  A  pccu- 
lar  feature  of  Hungarian  Hnaucial  economy  is  the  pride 
which  the  nobility  feel  in  not  being  compelled  to  pay 
road  and  bridge  toils.  The  principle  of  this  absurd  ex. 
rmplion  has,  however,  been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain- 
bridge  between  Pest  and  liuda,  where  all  classes  are  to 
pay  toll  indiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of  pa- 
triotism in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  resloralions, 
and  congregatioHt.  In  the  former,  the  county  officers 
arc  elected  ;  in  the  latter,  accounts  are  passed,  and  the 
county  business  discussed.  The  number  of  noliles  or 
electors  is  between  200,000  and  300,000;  and  as  their  aua- 
liflcations  are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  instruction, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves  at 
elections,  and  on  other  occasions,  bear  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  the  occurrences  in  England  nt  such  like 
meetings.  The  magistrates  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
manuracturing  votes  for  their  friends.  On  the  candidate's 
demand  to  vote,  the  claim,  if  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
non-qualiHcation,  is  referred  to  the  county  court  as  a 
disputed  point,  where  the  magistrates  generally  have 
influence  enough  to  settle  the  matter  as  they  wish.  In 
this  way  the  number  of  the  iioliles  is  annually  increased. 
Whoever  purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  liy  so 
doing,  a  noble.  At  the  county  congregations  a  large 
amount  of  business  consists  in  the  mnking  out  of  In- 
Mructlons  for  their  representatives  during  the  session  of 
the  diet:  these  are,  in  fact,  riflcgntct  without  any  will  of 
their  own,  Ix-ing  Inmnd  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  whom  they  apply  for  directions  on  all  dnul>tful 
and  di.H'.  ult  i|uesliiins.  The  rouuty  meeting  may  also  re- 
call a  refractory  member,  niiil  send  another  in  ills  stead. 
The  riuhtsof  tho  nobles  are  linsedon  tho  "  Aurcaliulla," 

f [ranted  to  the  armed  barons  by  King  Andreas,  in  1222, 
n  a  manner  similar  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  Kngiand. 
( Pagfl,  i.  8!ia— 4 : 2. )  'I'he  imliii's,  liclng  mostly  Magyars, 
It  follows  that  the  Magyar  nation  has  been  chli'lly  Inntru- 
mental  in  maintaining  tiio  constitution  during  so  many 
centuries. 

Tho  internal  management  of  the  cities  is  whnlly  de- 
pendent im  the  government,  which  has  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  their  oilirers :  thev  are  on  this  account  a 
ronatant  oliject  of  Jealousy  to  the  nol>les,  who  consider 
tills  deiiendence  as  opponrd  to  the  iirlnrliile  of  constitu- 
tional lilHTty.  They  reproach  the  citiiens  fur  their 
financial  economy,  and  for  allowii,  ■  the  majority  of  the 
inhab.  to  bo  excludi'd  from  a  voice  n.  all  public  linslneiis. 
The  distrllnition  of  Hungary  into  counties  Is  attrllmted 
to  King  Stephen,  ahout  tlie  year  IIKH).  The  Fo  t$imn,  or 
lord-lieuteiiaut,  is  the  only  otficer  nnined  liy  the  crown. 
Tlie  At  Iiptin,  or  deputy-lieutennnt,  of  whom  there  .ire 
usually  two,  is,  however,  tlie  common  president  of  the 
county  meetings  :  he  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presliles  as  chief  judui'  in  tiie  rrHinty 
rourts  ;  iM'Ing,  In  fart,  a  kind  iifslierlH'.  The  small  salary 
attached  to  all  county  oHIces  seems  rather  Intended  to 
defray  extra  ex|H>nses,  lliaii  as  a  remuneration. 

The  most  Important  national  Institnlloii,  next  to  the 
rnunty  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  wiilrh  ttie  prelates  and 
magnates  formerly  assembled  wllh  the  depiith'S  fnmi 
the  counties  and  the  towns.  Since  I.Mi2,  tlie  iliiiin- 
bars  have  been  divided.    Tliu  chamber  of  magnates  is 


composed  of  tho  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran, 
as  primate,  at  their  head*;  the  "  barones  et  comltes 
regni,"  or  peers  of  the  realm,  in  two  classes ;  the  great 
ofHcers  of  the  crown,  with  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the 
,^2  counties  ;  and  the  liarons,  summoned  by  royal  letters, 
including  every  prime  count  and  baron  of  2.^  years  of 
age.    Mr.  Paget  states,  that  "  the  upper  chamber  has 
at  present  no  power  of  bringing  forward  any  measure, 
nor.  I  believe,  of  proposing  amendments  on  those  sent  up 
from  below :  the  power  of  veto  or  approval  is  all  that  is 
granted  to  It.    But  the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  Is 
the  undecided  privileges  of  some  of  their  own  body.    It 
is  questioned  whether  the  nobles  deriving  seats  from 
their  titles  only,  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  with  those 
deriving  their' seats  from  their  offices  and  estates.    In 
consequence  of  this,  the  palatine,  on  some  occasions,  is 
said  to  have  decided  against  the  absolute  majority :  *  Vota 
non  numerantur,  sed  ponderantur,'  was  declared  to  be 
the  principle,  and  it  was  for  him  to  hold  the  scales." 
The  palatine  is  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  mag- 
nates.   Magnates  who  are  absent  depute  representatives, 
as  do  also  the  widows  of  magnates ;  but  these  deputies  sit 
in  the  second  chamber,  where  they  can  speak,  but  have 
no  vote.    The  business  transacted  in  the  lower  chamlier 
is  previously  discussed  in  a  kind  of  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  called  a  "  circular  session,"  in  which  strict 
forms  are  not  observed,  and  each  member  speaks  as 
often  as  lie  can  get  a  hearing.    The  speeches  in  both 
chambers  are  now  usually  made  in  Hungarian.   Among 
the  magnates  some  few  speak  Latin;  but  this  language 
has  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.    The  "  personal," 
or  president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  Is  at  the  same 
time  chief  judge  of  the  "  royal  table,"  is  appointed  by 
the  crown.    When  the  diet  assembles,  the  propotiliom 
of  the  crown  are  flrst  presented  to  it  for  consideration, 
and  these  form  the  great  business  of  each  session ;  but 
proposals  also  originate  in  the  lower  chamber,  which, 
when  agreed  to  by  the  magnates,  are  also  sent  to  the 
king,  who,  if  he  approve  them,  communicates  his  assent 
by  a  royal  "  resolution."     Many  propositions  rejected  by 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  In  every  diet,  under  the  title 
oi  Gravamina  ;  and  their  number  has  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  most  pressing,  which  are  denominated  pri^cren/ia/i'a. 
Mr.  Paget  thus  describes  them  :  — 

"  They  demand  tliat  Dalmatia,  Transylvania,  Galicia, 
and  Louomeria  should  be  reincorporated  with  Hungary ; 
that  the  military  frontiers  should  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  p.ilatine,  and  governed  by  Hungarian 
laws  ;  that  the  duty  on  salt  should  be  reduced ;  that  the 
edicts  of  Kovernment  to  officers  of  Justice  ihould  be  dis- 
continued; tliat  the  laws  respecting  the  taxes  on  the 
clergy  should  be  observed  ;  that  the  Hungarian  chancery 
should  be  mude  really.  n<it  merely  nominally,  independ- 
ent of  the  Austrian  chancery ;  tlmt  the  coiniige  should 
bear  the  arms  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gdlil  and  sliver  should  be  prevented;  that  the  paper 
moneys  should  be  abolished,  and  a  return  made  to  a  me- 
tallic currency  ;  that  the  Hungarian  language  shoulil  be 
used  In  all  olfleial  business  ;  that  tlie  fiscal  estates,  such 
ns  iiave  fallen  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  liu 
miiles  to  whom  they  were  granted,  should,  as  the  law 
directs,  be  given  only  as  the  reward  of  public  services, 
and  not  sold,  as  at  present,  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  spies  should  not  be  emiiloycd  and  trusted  by 
the  Austrian  government  in  Austria. 

Tlie  Hungarians  attach  great  importance  to  their 
country's  being  recognised  as  an  inilependent  kiiigiloin. 
The  sovereign  is  styled  "king"  In  all  public  acts,  and 
the  regalia  of  the  crown  are  guarded  by  a  special  <<irps 
iippolnted  for  the  purpose  In  tlie  palace  at  Hudtt,  wlienco 
they  are  only  removed,  and  tliiit  with  great  ceremony, 
for  tlio  sovereign's  use  on  state  occasions.  The  grand 
oHIcers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous,  ;uid 
are  termed  •'  auUe  mlnlsterlales."  These  are  the  grand 
Justiciary  (I'lirfcr  curia-),  tho  ban  of  Croatia,  the  iirch- 
treasiirer  (taverniairum  rigalium  magtiUr),  the  great 
cupbearer  (./iitidrnarutn  ng.  mag.),  liie  (.Tand  earvi'r 
(riai<(fcrorutn  reg.  mug.),  tlie  master  of  the  lioiisehold 
(ngnxonum  rcg.  wag.),  the  lord  clianiberlaln  (cubicU' 
lariurum  ng.  mag.),  the  grand  porter  Omi'/orum  rcg. 
"lag.),  tlie  master  iif  tlie  ceremonies  (ruri^  rrg.  mag.), 
and  the  captain  of  the  liiidy-guard  (rapilanm  nobilit 
lurmiF  pni-liiriimiT).  Tlie  king  Is  represented  by  his 
viceroy,  the  palatine,  who  resides  at  Buda,  but  the  grand 
chancery  of  the  kingdom  lias  its  seat  at  Vienna,  where 
the  government  liiisiinss  U  transarteil.  The  exchequer 
Is  managed  tiy  tlie  "  IldfkaiiiToer,"  which  has  Us  seat  at 
lliiiia,  and  iiikIct  wlilch  are  tlie  collectors  of  taxes,  the 
milling  lioards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains, 
The  soldiers  voleil  by  the  diet  amount  to  ,18,000  men, 
eoiislstliig  of  ninfaiilry.  12  hussar  regiments,  and  I  re- 
giment of  artillery  ;  lint  there  are  generally  MMKMI  men 
quartered  within  the  kingdom.  «)ti  great  einergeiicles, 
every  nolileinan  turns  out  as  a  s<ildler,  In  what  is  called 

*   I  hf  pn'Kili'a  »rr.  .I.'i  nn  lil<J<hi>|»  snd  liMinin  of  the  Bmii,  <  alli, 
(liiinli,  I  (Irii'k  aiililili>lh.|>,  'I  |ihlH>|n,  and  i  nblwu. 
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HUNGERFOIID. 

•*  the  iiMurrection."  The  Hungarian  body-guard,  to  wait 
upon  the  king's  perion,  consists  of  G2  young  nobles  pre- 
sented by  the  counties.  A  course  of  instruction  in  miii- 
tary  sciences  and  languages  accompanies  the  duty  at  court, 
and  tite  ostensible  destination  of  the  officers  is  to  prepare 
a  number  of  young  men  to  head  "  the  insurrection," 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  it  out. 

History —  The  oldest  inliabitants  of  Hungary,  men- 
tioned in  history,  were  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Pannoniant.  Of  its  history  during  the 
time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  and  the  va- 
rious wars  and  invasions  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  Is  no 
certain  information.  Hungary,  however,  had  assumed  the 
form  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  sovereign  mwer  being  vested  in  the  house  of  Arfi-ad, 
a  chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family  having  become 
extinct  In  1301,  the  Hungarians,  through  tlie  influence  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIH.,  elected  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  LiOUis  IX.  of  France.  One  of  his  sons  became  king 
of  Poland  in  1370,  and  thus  his  dominions  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  thn  Adriatic.  A  few  reigns  subsequently, 
under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary  comprised  about  256,000 
m.  m.,  the  extent  of  the  present  Austrian  empire. 
The  Turks,  soon  alter  their  establishment  in  Europe, 
l)pg.in  to  assail  Hungary.  They  were,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  vigorously  resisted,  particularly  by  the  famous 
Jolin  Hunniades.  In  IA2(;,  however,  Louis  II.,  king  of 
Ilungary,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks,  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  a  large  part  of  ids  dominions 
full  into  their  hands.  On  his  death,  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  tiirone, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1527,  since  widch 
time  the  monarch  has  always  been  emperor  of  Austria : 
but  the  Turks  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  ilcspotic  conduct 
uf  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful  to  the 
Hungari.in  nobles ;  and  so  great  was  their  antipathy 
to  tlie  Austrian  yoke,  that,  in  1683,  they  rose,  with  Tekell 
at  their  head,  and  called  upon  the  Turks  to  relieve 
them  from  servitude.  Austria,  however,  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  John  Snbicski  and  Prince  Eugene,  in 
expelling  the  Turks  from  tlieso  countries,  and  they  were 
finally  secured  to  It  by  the  treaties  of  Carlowitz  and  Pas- 
Siirowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  on  am<cnble 
terms  with  the  Austrian  rcyal  family :  and  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  for  many  years,  to 
concede  liberal  measures,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  desired  by  such  men  as  Szechcnyi,  Bathyany, 
Wesselcnyl,  and  other  able  politicians  and  rcfonncrs  in 
the  Hungarian  diet.  • 

HUNGERFOKO,  «  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, partly  In  co.  Berks,,  hund.  Kentbury  Eagle,  and 
partly  in  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Kinwardstone,  on  the  Kennet, 
36  m.  K.  Bath,  and  64  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of 
par.,  4,4.VI  acres ;  |iop.  (Iiuluding  the  hamlets  of  Eddlng- 
ton  and  Sundon-fce),  in  1831,  2,71.5.  Tliu  town  consists 
clilclly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  tlic 
market-house,  open  liciow,  and  liaving  a  room  above  for 
llie  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  cimrch, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  shady  avenue  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  In 
1816,  and  near  it  is  the  gramniar-schoiil.  There  arc 
uIho  places  of  worship  fur  Wesleyan  Mvtiiodists  and  tn- 
depinidents.  Hungerford  has  no  manufactures  ;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  breweries,  and  a  cnnsideralile 
trallic  arises  fVom  the  circumstance  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  passing  close  to  the  town.  It  Is  a  bor.  by 
prcsrrlntion,  and  Is  governed  by  a  constable  elected  an- 
nually iiy  the  Inhabs.,  who  arc  railed  together  by  a  brass 
horn,  known  as  the  "  Hungerford  Horn,"  and  given  hy 
John  of  Gaunt  with  the  charter.  Ilunxprford  Park,  at 
tlie  E.  end  of  the  ti>wii,  is  a  tluoiy-wuoded  duinnin,  with 
a  mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  recently  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  iiouse  built  iiy  Queen  j'Mizalieth,  or  the  K.irl  of 
Ess.'x.  Markets  on  WHnesday  ;  fairs,  last  Wednesday 
In  April,  Aug.  10.,  and  Monday  l)ef<ire  Michaelmas. 

HlINTINfiDUN,  an  Inland  co.  of  KuRland,  partly 
included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens ;  being 
surroiiniled  by  the  cos.  of  Nortliamptiin,  Cambridge, 
and  lleilfiird )  the  latter  bounding  it  only  on  tlie  S.W. 
Area,  2;i8,(NK)  acres,  of  which  about  22JI,(HI0  are  said 
to  be  arable,  (meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  in  the 
W.  and  S.  parts  gently  varied,   but  the   N.  and  N.K. 

fiorthin,  included  in  the  Fens,  Is  almost  quite  flat.  This 
nttcr  portion  of  the  co.  i>  mostly  iii  grass,  the  otiier 
parts  l>rlng  about  equally  divided  between  tlllagu  and 
p/iaturage.  Chief  crops,  wheat,  iiats,  and  lieiins.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  state.  The  iund  la  ploughed  In 
iiiinienso  ridges,  by  wiiich  a  great  ileal  Is  iiiit ;  and  It  is 
rreipiently  alsii  foul  and  out  of  order  :  turnips  lillleculti. 
valed.  A  good  ileal  of  line  rlieeseand  butti'r  is  made.  'I'lie 
sheep,  the  stock  of  which  Is  estimated  at  nimiit  2IHI.IKI0 
liiMid,  priiduce  iongronibing  wmil.  Kstntesgeneiiilly  cx- 
ti'uslve :  there  are  many  large  I'arins,  lint  sinali  ones  pre- 
iliMiiliuite.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  Ih|(i.  |i;.i.  iiiif.  nn 
acre.    Plgvun-iiuuscs  are  extremely  aliuiiiiaiit.    llieie 
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are  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  import- 
ance. Principal  rivers,  Ouse  and  Nene.  There  are  in 
the  fens  two  shallow  lakes,  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  Itam- 
sey  Mere;  the  former  containing  above  1,5.50  acres,  and 
the  latter  about  half  as  much :  measures,  however,  are 
now  in  progress  for  draining  the  former,  Huntingdon- 
shire has  4  hundreds  and  103  pars. :  it  sends  4  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  2  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  bor.  of 
Huntingdon,  the  principal  town  in  the  co.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co..  In  1838-39,  2,805.  In  1831,  Hunting- 
don iiad  9,990  inhab.  houses ;  11,278  families  ;  and  53,192 
inhabs.,  of  whom  26,377  were  males,  and  26,875  females. 
Sum  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-39, 
21,972/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1816,  325,964/.; 
proHts  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  108,401/. 

Huntingdon,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  markist 
town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  hund.  Huratingstone,  on  the  Ouse,  57  m.  N. 
London,  and  17  m.  N.W.  Cambridge.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  includes  the  old  bor.  and  the  adjoining  par. 
of  Godmanchester,  6,820  acres:  pup.  of  do.,  in  1831, 
5,413.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  N.  of 
the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a  causeway  and  bridge  of  six 
arches),  "  consists  principally  of  a  long  range  of  respect- 
able brick  houses  running  from  M.  to  S.,  which  com- 
mence immediately  flrom  the  bridge,  and  line  each  side 
of  the  N.  road  from  London.  A  few  streets  and  lanes 
branch  off  on  each  side  ;  but  these  are  mostly  composed 
of  inferior  houses.  It  is  paved  and  lighted  witli  gas, 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  general  improvement  and 
Increase."  (Bound.  Hep.)  Of  15  churches  once  stand- 
ing, only  2  remain,  though  tliere  arc  4  parishes.  Both 
are  built  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  one  of  them 
has  a  beautiful  pinnacled  tower,  and  a  tine  W.  entrance. 
There  are  4  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  an  old 
grammar-school,  with  2  exhibitions  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tended by  80  boys,  a  green.coat  school  for  30  boys  and 
12  girls,  a  national  school  with  160  children,  and  3  Sun. 
day  schools.  The  town-hall,  behind  which  are  the 
shambles.  Is  a  stuccoed  building,  comprising  2  court- 
rooms, and  an  assembly-room  ;  and  close  to  it  Is  the 
county  gaol.  A  small  tnuatre  and  a  race-course  furnish 
occasional  amusement  in  summer.  "  No  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  Huntingdon,  nor  it  there  any  trade  of 
importance,  except  in  wool  and  grain:  its  prosperity, 
tlierefure,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  business  connected 
with  posting,  which  it  owes  to  Its  favourable  position  on 
the  great  N.  road."  ( Mun.  Bound.  Ili-p.)  GoJnianchester, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  wliich  seems  to  have  been 
once  an  important  bor.,  is  now  a  mere  suburb  uf  Hunt- 
ingdon, cliicfly  inhabited  by  farmers  and  farming  la- 
bourers, and  having  a  pop.  of  2,146  In  1831.  Both  towns 
were  chartered  in  tlie  reign  of  John :  the  present 
ofllcers  in  each  arc  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors  ;  but 
neither  of  the  bors.,*  as  now  constituted,  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  county  magistrates  hold 
lietty  and  quarter  sessions  in  the  town-hall,  the  chief 
local  act  of  the  town  being  that  of  25  George  III. 
Huntingdon  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing  of  tlie 
netbrni  Act,  being  vested  In  freemen  by  birth,  grant,  or 
purchase.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor. 
include  the  entire  parish  of  Ooiiinanchester,  as  well  as 
the  old  boroiigh.  Iteglstercd  electors  in  1838-39,  3K9. 
Markets  at  Muntlngdun  on  Saturday:  Godmanchester 
cattie-fair  on  I'^aster  Tuesday, 

HUNTLEY,  tt  bor.  of  barony,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Alierdcen,  on  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  conlluence  of  the  Devcron  and  Bogie,  3.'i  ip.  N.W. 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  tlio  town  and  par.  in  1801,  2,868  ;  in 
1831,  3,.'>4.'i,  Pop.  of  the  town  in  IH4(),  2,<.I40.  It  is  neatly 
built,  cimststing  ot  two  princijiai  streets  crossing  each 
otiier  at  riglit  angles,  having  a  iiandsome  square  or 
niarkrt-placo  in  tlie  inlddle.  Tiic  Deveron  is  crossed 
by  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  On  occisloii  of 
tlie  great  AoihIs  of  1829,  when  the  waters  of  the  riviT 
rose  22  ft.  above  their  usual  level,  only  6  II.  of  tiio  arch 
remained  iinmcupied  \  Imt  it  received  no  injury,  and 
stands  apimrentlv  as  tlrm  as  ever.  A  modern  bridge  of 
tliree  arrlies  spmis  the  Bogie.  In  addition  to  the  par. 
cliurch,  the  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  Independents 
have  each  chapels.  In  the  Ininu'illate  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  lluntluy  Lodge  and  Huntley  Castle  ;  tlie  Ibriner 
a  seat  of  the  late  Dnke  of  Gordon  ;  the  latter,  which  is 
In  ruins,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  (iurilon  i'ainily  :  both  are 
now  the  property  of  tlie  Dnke  of  Hichniond,  feud.d  su- 
perior of  the  town.  Huntley  was  once  celebrated  for  its 
mannfaeture  of  linen  t  lint  It  lius  nearly  disappeared, 
riio  aggregate  niinibrr  both  of  lined  and  wooiien  » invcrs 
In  iNlii  was  63  ;  and  the  number  has  derlliu d  sliiie. 
Thijre  is  a  thriving  bleacii-tleld  im  the  banks  of  tiie  llii- 
gie.  The  iinsiness  of  brewing  ami  distillation  Is  carried 
on  to  a  roiisideralde  I'xtnnt  in  tlie  town  niid  neigiibour. 
iiood.     There  aro  here  three  liranch  hanks. 

IllMIDWAK,  HAUI.nWAH.or  (lANGA-OWAKA 
("the gate  iiftli<'(iHngi's"),a  town  of  ilindostan.  presld. 
Ucntf:il,  piciv.  Delhi,  in  Ut.  2</'  67'  N,,  and  lung,  78" 
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9*  E  ;  105  m.  N.B.  Delhi,  and  famoui  from  its  being  one 
of  tlie  prinelpnl  placei  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  tlie 
teat  of  tlie  greateit  tair  In  India.  The  town,  which  is 
but  tnconaiderable,  ii  lituated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  tlie  moun- 
tains. The  pilgrimage  and  the  fair  are  held  together, 
at  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted 
to  exaggeration,  who  have  been  repeatedly  present  on 
these  occasions,  estimate  that  from  200,000  to  300,000 
strangers  are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vici- 
nity. But  every  twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
hohr;  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000,  and  even  3,000,000,  nilgrims  and  dealers  are 
congregated  together  from  ail  parts  of  India  itnd  the 
countries  to  the  N.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a 
twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  fur  bathing 
in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the  impatient  devotees, 
the  rush  was  so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  430 
persons  were  either  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or 
drowned  in  the  river !  The  foreigners  resorting  to 
Hurdwar  fair,  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist 
principally  of  the  natives  of  Nepaul,  the  f  unjab,  and 
Peshwaur,  with  Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  &c.  They 
import  vast  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels, 
Persian  dried  fruits,  shawls,  drugs,  &c. :  the  returns  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  tropical  productions.  The  mercliants  never  men- 
tion the  price  of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by 
touching  the  different  joints  of  their  Angers,  to  hinder 
the  bystanders  gaining  any  information.  Daring  the 
Mahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle 
were  levied ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or 
molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing  also  to  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect 
order  is  preserved,  much  to  the  surprise  and  satis- 
faction of  the  natives  ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  occupation 
of  thn  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and 
bloodshed.  {Private  Infonnatiun  ;  Hamilton' s  E.  India 
Gaxetteer.) 

HURON  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N. 
America,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  l^t.  Lawrence, 
second  in  size  only  to  Lake  Superior,  and  intermediate 
in  position  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  on  the  N.W. 
and  W.,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  S.E. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  extending  lietwccn 
lat.  43°  and  46°  1ft'  N.,  and  long.  79°  30'  and  m°  W., 
surrounded,  W.  and  S.W.,  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  tlic  territory  of  Upper  Canada; 
and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  lung  pcniuiiula 
and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands,  the  i)arts  to  the  N. 
and  B.  of  which  are  called  Nortii  Channel  and  Georgian 
Bav.  The  total  length  of  Lake  Huron,  N.  to  S.,  is 
~  rather  more  than  200  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
the  same.  Area  estimated  by  Darby  at  19,000  sq.  m. 
Elevation  above  the  surface  of  tlie  ocean  6fMi  ft.,  or  less 
by  4ft  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  4  tlian  that  of 
Lake  Michigan.  {Gordon,  N.  York  Gax.^t.W)  Great- 
est depth  towards  its  W.  siiorc  at  least  1,000  ft.,  and  its 
mean  depth  Is  estimated  at  900  ft.,  oi  about  300  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it  abounds 
with  isi.inds,  their  total  number  being  said  to  exceed 
32,000,  the  largest,  the  Great  Manitoulin  ( Evil  Spirit) 
island,  Ii  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  In  one  part  almost  30 
m.  wide.  Lake  Huron  receives  tlic  superabundant 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  by  tlic  river  St.  Mary,  at  its 
N.W.  angle,  and  those  of  Micliigan  at  MIchilimarliinac  ; 
and  discharges  Its  own  towards  Lake  Erie,  by  tlic 
St.  Clair,  at  its  S.  extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing  and 
SImcoe  communicate  with  it  by  the  I'rancls  and  Severn 
rivers,  except  which,  however,  I^ke  Huron  receives  no 
river  worthy  of  mention.  Tlie  banks  of  tills  lake  arc 
mostly  low,  especially  along  its  .S.  and  W.  sides.  l''ew 
or  no  towns  or  c(>n«™ui'nce  exist  on  Its  shores,  and  its 
navigation  Is  rendered  diiiigorout  liy  suilden  and  violent 
tempests.  (Darby,  f'icw  ij' the  V.  States  i  Sew  York 
Oax.,tic.) 

HYDKUADAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  lllndottan, 
prov.  SInde,  of  which  it  is  thecip.,  though  not  the  largest 
city.  It  stands  upon  a  rcx'ky  precipice  upon  an  isliiiid 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  the  Fullalce,  one  of  Its  trlliiita- 
ries,  4H  m.  N.K.  Tatta;  lat.  2.'>^  22'  N.,  long.  W  4I'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  bv  Sir  A.  Ilurnes  at  2(),0<N).  Tlie  fiirtrcss 
(of^whlch  there  is  a  view  in  Burnrs'i  lioklia,-n,  vol.  II.) 
has  an  imposing  ap|>earaiu'e,  and  is  considered  very  strung 
by  the  Sindians :  but  it  could  not  oiipiise  any  enWlual 
resistance  to  European  troops.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular 
pentagon  ;  its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are  ahmit  'i!t  ft. 
nigh,  very  thick  at  the  Iwttum.hut  tapering  to  the  top, 
and  Hanked  with  ruiiiid  towers  from  3(K)  to  4U0  paces 
apart.  On  one  side  i(  Is  enclosed  l>.v  a  ditch  almiit  10  It. 
wide,  and  H  deep.  In  its  centre  is  amaasy  tower  iinciiii- 
ne<'ted  with  the  works,  in  which  a  great  |Kirtion  of  the 
treasures  of  SInde  are  depositi'd.  When  Colonel  INittlnger 
vlilted  the  place,  alH)iit  7(1  pieces  of  cannon  were  iiiuimti'd 
on  the  ramparts,  and  there  were  fnriiierly  2,A<K)  houses 
and  several  handsome  inosipies  within  the  citnili'l ;  at 
prsseni,  Sir  A.  Uiirnes  says,  the  fortress  is  a  mere  shell. 
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and  its  walls  are  going  rapidly  to  decay.  N.  of  it  is  the 
pettall  or  unfortified  town.  In  which  most  of  the  inh.tbs. 
reside  in  mud  huts :  there  are,  however,  some  well  sup- 

Slied  shops.  Hyderabad  has  manufactories  of  arms  of 
ifibrent  kinds,  employing  alraut  l-Sth  of  its  inhabs. ; 
and  others  of  embroidered  cloths,  leather,  &c.  (Pottin- 
ger's  Beloochistan ;  Sumes't  Sinde,  and  Trav.  in  Bok- 
hara, l[C.) 

Hyderabad,  a  city  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan,  cap. 
of  the  Nium's  dom.;  on  the  Musah,  a  tributary  of 
the  Krishna,  197  m.  W.N.W.  Mausulipatam,  270  m. 
S.E.  Aurungabad,  and  190  m.  W.S.W.  Bejapoor;  lat. 
17°  l-V  N.,  long.  78°  3S'  2.  Pop.,  including  its 
suburbs,  estimated  at  200,000.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax. 
I.  683.)  It  is  about  4  m.  in  length  by  3  in  breadtli, 
and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  capable  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  predatory  cavalry,  but  no  adequate  defence 
against  artillery.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly 
paved ;  houses  mostly  of  one  story  only,  and  built  of 
wood  and  other  combustible  materials.  A  large  arched 
bridge,  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here 
crosses  the  Musah.     The  chief  public  buildings  are  tlie 

Calace  and  numerous  mosques,  Hyderabad  having  long 
een  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Deccan. 
Within  the  city  are  also  some  large  magazines  be- 
longing to  the  Nizam,  filled  with  European  manufac- 
tures. Hyderabad  (then  called  Baunuggur)  was  founded 
by  Cuttub  Shah,  about  1585.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  I6H7,  by  the  troops  of  Aurungzebe.  The  late 
Nizam  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Aurungabad 
thither,  as  more  in  the  centre  of  his  dom.,  and  since 
having  been  the  reat  of  gov.  and  the  court,  it  has  pro- 
gressively iiicre.ised  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  is  the  cap.,  known 
as  the  Nizam's  dom.,  extends  l>etween  the  Iftth  and  21st 
degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  76th  and  82d  degs.  of  E.  long. ; 
embracing,  together  with  the  provs.  Hyderabad  and 
Ueeder,  part  of  Bejapoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Berar ; 
having  an  area  of  108,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  at  least 
8  millions.  By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very 
badly  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  insurrections 
were  frequent.  But,  according  to  a  treaty  made  in 
1800,  it  was  provided  that  the  military  power  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  In  the  suppression 
of  rebellion,  but  also  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
The  British  bound  themselves  to  protect  the  Nizam 
ag.iinst  all  enemies,  and  to  secure  the  lawful  succession 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  Nizam  engaged  to  receive  and 
maintain  a  subsidiary  British  force,  to  abstain  from  all 
connection  with  other  states,  and  to  carrry  on  no  nego- 
tiations except  through  the  British  gov. ;  to  refer  to 
us,  and  to  abide  by  our  arbitration,  on  every  occasion  of 
dispute  with  any  other  power,  and  to  assist  us  with  his 
troops  and  resources  on  occasions  of  just  war.  (See 
Crawfurd,  Edmonstime,  Ac,  in  Pari,  Heport,  Append. 
PolilKal ;  Hamilton'i  E.  1.  Uaxetleer.) 

HYDKA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the 
coast  of  Argolis,  from  which  it  is(i  m.  distant ;  lai.  37°  20' 
N.,  long.  23-'  30'  E.  Area,  59  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Tliicrsch,  in  1834,  20,000.  It  is  a  mere  rock,  so  utterly 
barren  as  to  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  inhabitants,  nor,  m  ail  probability,  would 
it  ever  have  been  peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation 
and  tile  excellence  of  its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as 
n  safe  place  of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  tlie  Turks, 
and  a  favourable  situation  for  ciimniercial  pursuits. 
Tlie  town  of  Hydra,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
adjacent  villages  on  tiie  coast,  is  the  only  Inhabited  part 
of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  rises  in 
successive  tiers,  like  an  ainpliitlieatre,  over  the  harlioiir, 
nresenting  from  the  sea  an  extremely  beautiful  prospect. 
The  streets  are  prccliiitous  and  uneven  ;  but  tlie  himses 
are  most  siilislantially  built  of  stone,  with  spacious 
and  well-furnislu'd  interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat 
and  clean.  Tiie  liarbour,  deiended  by  a  battery,  is 
crescent-shaped,  and  tliou,(li  small,  is  deep  and  safe  | 
it  Is  lined,  through  its  entire  sweep,  with  storehouses 
and  shops,  most  of  wiiich,  however,  arc  now  empty, 
only  showing,  by  their  number,  tlie  former  consequence 
of  the  port.  Several  (ireck  churches  (two  of  which 
have  fine  marble  steepli's)  and  n  iiall  of  commerce  are 
the  cliief  public  buildings ;  and  the  educational  establish- 
ments, instituted  in  the  days  of  Hydra's  prosperity, 
comprise  a  well-regulated  college,  for  instruction  In  the 
classical  (ireck  and  the  modern  languages,  several 
eli-mentary  fchools,  and  a  mathematical  seminary. 
I'he  commerce  of  llydra  bcrore  tlie  war  of  independ- 
ence was  very  consideralile,  einpluying,  in  IHIO,  accord- 
ing to  Poii<|iievllle,  IvtO  vessels,  ami  more  at  a  later 
period,  trading  in  wiieat  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
ill  oil,  wine,  and  other  goods,  with  different  ports  of  thn 
Mediterranean  ;  but  it  lias  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  in 
all  iirolmliilily  will  never  recover  Its  former  pros|>erlty, 
having  Ih'i'u  chiefly  Iraiisfcrred  to  the  mure  adviui- 
tageuiisly  situated  ports  of  Nauplia  and  the  Plro'us. 
The  llydriots,  most  of  whiiin  an*  Albanians,  and  not 
true  Greeks,  were,  during  their  piuKpcrily,  uhicii  com- 
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menced  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  the 
boldest  leamen  of  all  Greece,  and  acquired  large  lums 
by  privateering.  During  the  war  of  independance  they 
earned  for  themtelves  the  character  of  being  the  most 
eflScient  and  intrepid  lallors  in  the  Greek  navy,  and  their 
bravery  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful 
issue  of  that  contest.  (Mod.  Trav.;  Diet.  Gi!og.,^c.) 

HYTHE,  a  cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway,  hund.  same 
name,  IS  m  E.  Canterbury,  and  59  m.  S.E.  London. 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  iucludes  Sandgate,  Folkestone, 
and  four  other  small  parishes,  in  1831,  6,9(13.  The  town 
stands  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Romncy  Marsh,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  parallel  to  the  sea-coast, 
which  is  about  {  m.  distant,  the  beach  lying  between 
being  considerably  higher  than  the  town.  The  church,  a 
cruciform  structure,  built  In  the  early  English  style,  and 
having  two  towers,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  archi- 
tecture; the  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  :  there  arc  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  Two  national 
schools,  supported  by  subscription,  were  attended  in 
1H34  by  240  children,  and  16  poor  ajed  people  are  sup- 
ported by  an  old  charity  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
theatre.  "  Hythe  prospered  during  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  military  force  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  expenditure  in  the  formation  of 
the  military  canal,  and  of  the  forts  and  martello  towers 
with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  studded ;  but  its 
prosperity  has  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  military 
station.  It  has  no  manufactory ;  and  the  beach  being, 
open  and  exposed,  the  colliers,  which  are  the  only  vessels 
trading  lO  the  town,  are  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes 
only  during  the  summer.  Fishing  employs  a  few  of  the 
inhabs.,  the  rest  being  tradesmen  and  labourers."  (il/un. 
Bound.  Hep.)  The  corporation,  which  received  its  con- 
stitution from  the  general  charters  granted  to  the  Cinque 
I'orts,  especially  that  in  20th  Charles  II.,  has  consisted, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act,  of  4  al- 
dermen, one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  12  councillort.  Cor- 
poration revenues  in  1839,  384/.  This  bor.  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  42d  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  I  mem. : 
previously  to  that  act,  the  franchise  was  <  :  ited  in  the  free- 
men, made  so  by  birth,  marriage,  or  gift.  The  Boundary 
Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  it 
the  liberties  of  Folkestone,  and  the  parishes  of  West 
Hythe,  Saltwood,  Cheriton,  and  Newington.  Registered 
electors  In  Ih:w-39,  fiU3.  Markets  on  Saturdy :  fairs  July 
30.  aad  Dec.  I. 

I. 

IBARRA,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  in  a  delight- 
ful plain,  on  the  Taguando,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
lniburu,.')()  m,  N.E.  tjuitu,  andon  the  high  road  b<>tween 
that  city  and  I'opayan.  I,at.  0"  21'  N.,  long.  78°  18'  34" 
W.  Pop.  unknown,  but  formerly  csthnatod  ut  1 2,U(M),  It 
was  foundcii  in  I.VJ?,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  large  and  well 
built  church,  several  convents,  a  college,  formerly  l)e- 
lungingtu  the  Jesuits,  an  hospital,  and  many  good  private 
rrAldenccs.  Without  the  city  arc  some  suburbs,  inhabited 
by  the  Indian  pop.  It  inaimfacturus  line  cotton  and 
other  fabrics.  Tlie  district  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  pro- 
duces sugar  and  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton,  the  weaving  of  which  and  other  materials 
into  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  flags,  coverlets,  ttc,  em- 
ploys many  of  its  inliab.    (Tliompion'a  Aleeilo,  ISje.) 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  under  the  dominion  of  Den- 
mark, In  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  conllnes  of  the 
Iiolar  circle,  generally  considered  as  belunging  to  Europe, 
lut  which  should  rather,  i>erhaps,  be  reckoned  in  Ame- 
rica; iH'tween  lat.  6:1"  30' and  66"  4(1'  N.,  and  long.  16° 
and  23^^  W.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular  triangular  shape, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  30,0(0  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1834)  A6,(KKI,  supposeil  to  be  sprcail  over  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Island,  the  central  portion  being  totally  un- 
inhabited, and  Imperfectly  explored.  Iceland  appears  to 
owe  Its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  agency,  and  to 
have  licen  upheaved  at  intervals  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  Is  traversed  in  every  illriH'tion  by  vast  ranges  of 
mountains  :  the  principal  rluges  run  ohtclly  E.  and  W., 
and,  from  these,  inferior  mountains  brancholf  towards  the 
coasts,  often  terminating  in  rockv  anil  bold  headlands.  All 
the  coasts,  but  more  es|iecially  tnc  N .  and  W.,  are  deeply 
Indented  with  Jiord$,  similar  to  those  of  Norway.  The 
most  extensive  tract  of  level  country  Is  In  the  b.E,  It 
Is  (■ttimaled  that  about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  vegetation  of  some  kind,  while  the  otiier 
two  thirds  are  mciipied  by  snowy  mountains  or  (lelds  of 
lava.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  Is  the  most  de- 
solate aiul  dreary  Imaginable.  The  height  of  very  few  of 
the  mountains  has  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  those 
said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  7,(KiO  It.  are  nut  the  most 
luOy.     The   Yiikuls,  or  enormous  Ice-mountalni,  are 


among  the  greatest  elevations :  the  most  extensive  of 
these  is  the  Klnfa  Vokul  in  theE.;  it  lies  behind  the 
neights  which  line  the  S.E.  coast,  and  forms,  with  little 
or  no  interruption,  a  vu't  chain  of  Ice  and  snow  moun- 
tains covering  a  surface  ci  'jerhaps  3,000  sq.  m.  The  W. 
quarter  contains,  among  ot>  er  lofty  heights,  the  Snafel 
Yiikul,  4,580  ft.  high.  In  the  N.  the  mountains  are  not 
very  high :  but  In  the  E.  tho  «)'eefa  Ytikul,  6,280  ft.  in 
elevation,  is  the  most  lofty  of  which  any  accurate  measure- 
ment has  been  obtained.  The  celebrated  volcano  Hecla 
Is  in  the  S.W.  quarter,  and  about  30  m.  inland.  It  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  IVequency  and  violence  of  its  eruptions 
than  for  its  elevation,  which  is  only  about  S,20O  ft.  (See 
Hecl«.) 

The  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast  are  numerous 
and  secure,  but  little  known  or  frequented  ;  the  most  so 
are  those  of  Eyaflords  on  the  N.,  Eyrarbacka  on  the  S., 
and  Rcikiavik  on  the  W.  coast.  The  rivers,  wliich  aro 
numerous  and  comparatively  large,  have  mostly  a  N.  or 
S.  course.  Although  su'fllciently  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rally obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows,  and  are  too  rapid 
to  admit  of  navigation.  There  are  several  large  lakes, 
of  which  Myvatn  I.ake,  in  the  N.E.,  Is  the  most  consider- 
able :  it  is  estimated  at  about  40  m.  in  circ,  and  has  up- 
wards of  30  islands  composed  of  lava.  In  no  country 
have  volcanic  eruptions  been  so  numerous  as  in  Iceland, 
or  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  Besides  more  than  30 
volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  an  immense  number  of 
small  cones  and  craters,  from  which  streams  of  melted 
substances  have  been  poured  forth  over  the  surrounding 
regions  ;  9  volcanoes  were  active  during  the  last  century, 
4  in  the  N.,  and  the  rest  lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line  along 
the  S.  coast.  Twenty-three  eruptions  of  Hecla  are  re- 
corded since  the  occupation  of  the  Island  by  Europeans : 
the  first  of  these  occurred  in  1004.  The  most  extensive 
and  devastating  eruption  ever  experienced  in  the  island 
happened  In  1783 :  it  proceeded  from  the  Skaptar  Ytikul, 
a  volcano  (or  rather  volcanic  tract  having  several  cones) 
near  the  centre  of  the  country.  This  eruption  did  not 
entirely  ceafe  for  about  two  years.  It  destroyed  no  fewer 
than  20  villages  and  9,000  human  beings,  or  more  than 
one-fifth  part  of  the  then  pop.  of  the  island  I  On  the  S. 
and  W.  coasts,  numerous  islands  have  been  from  time  to 
time  thrown  up ;  some  of  which  still  remain,  while  others 
have  receded  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  forming 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  The  Vestmanna  Islands, 
which  lie  about  15ni.  from  the  E.  coast,  area  group  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  barren  vitrified  rocks:  only 
one  of  them  is  inhabited. 

Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  is.and  in  almost  every 
direction.  This  substance  chiefly  occurs  in  isolated 
streams,  liaviiig  apparently  flowe<l  from  the  mountains ; 
but  in  some  parts  there  are  continuous  tracts,  and  along 
the  S.  coast,  for  100  m.  inland,  the  lavas  that  spread 
over  the  country  have  been  ejected  from  small  cones 
rising  immediately  from  the  surface.  'I'he  ground  lu 
this  part  Is  frequently  broken  by  fissures  and  chasms, 
some  of  which  arc  more  than  3  m.  lu  length,  and  up- 
wards of  1(10  ft.  In  width.  Besides  the  common  lavas, 
Iceland  abounds  in  other  mineral  masses  indicative  of 
an  Igneous  origin ;  of  these  the  most  prevalent  are  tufa 
and  submarine  lava,  obsidian,  sulphur,  &c.  Whole 
mountains  of  tufa  exist  in  every  part.  Sir  G.  Mackensie 
observes,  that  the  instance  of  tufa  excepted,  he  saw  no 
marks  of  etratilication  in  any  rock  in  the  Island,  all  the 
substances  appearing  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  detirce 
of  lu>at  sulllcieiit  to  reduce  them  to  fusion  ;  and  that  some, 
if  not  all,  the  Icelandic  masses,  which  are  not  the  produce 
of  external  eruptions,  are  really  submarine  lavas.  Tho 
rocks  not  bearing  external  marks  of  heat,  are  mostly  of 
trap,  and  contain  all  tho  varieties  of  zeolite,  chalccdonv, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  slate,  \c. :  the  celebrated  donl>lo 
refracting  calcareous  spar  Is  found  chieily  on  the  I.', 
coast.  Basaltic  columns  occur  In  many  parts,  especially 
on  the  W.  coast,  where  they  form  several  grottos  ;  and 
that  of  .Stanpen  hears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of 
Fingal,  In  the  Island  of  .Stallh. 

Few  metals  are  met  with  :  Iron  and  copper  have  been 
found  ;  but  the  mines  are  not  wrought.  The  supply  of 
sulphur  Is  inexhaustllile:  large  mountains  are  incrusted 
witn  this  substance,  which,  when  removed,  Is  again 
formed  In  crystals  by  the  agency  of  the  hot  steam  from 
below.  Large  quantities  were  formerly  shl|)iie<l ;  but 
latterly  the  supplies  sent  to  the  foreign  market  have 
been  comparatively  small. 

By  far  tlie  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Iceland  are 
the  intermitting  hot  springs  met  with  In  several  parts, 
and  of  all  degrees  of  temperature.  The  water  in  some 
of  these  springs  is  at  intervals  violently  thrown  Into  the 
air  to  a  great  height.  They  have  thence  received  the 
name  of  gci/irri,  from  the  Icelandic  verb  gepia,  to 
rage.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  springs  are  situ- 
ated in  a  plain,  about  Hi  m.  N.  from  the  village  of 
Skalholt.  The  great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of 
this  kind,  rises  from  a  tnlie  or  funnel,  78  ft.  In  perpen- 
dicular depth,  and  from  8  to  10  ft,  In  diameter  at  tho 
bottom,  but  gradually  widening  till  It  terminates  in  a 
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capacloui  bailn.  After  an  emtulon,  the  tNuIn  aud  hinne) 
are  empty.  The  Jeti  take  place  at  intorvalt  of  about  C 
houra ;  and  ivhen  the  water,  in  a  violent  itate  of  ebul- 
lition, befdns  to  rise  in  the  pipe  or  fUnnel,  and  to  llli  tlie 
baiin,  subterraneous  noises  are  heard  lilce  the  distant 
roar  of  cannon,  the  earth  is  slightly  shalcen,  and  the 
agitation  increases  tiil  at  length  a  column  of  water  Is 
suddenly  thrown'up,  with  vast  force  and  loud  explosions, 
to  the  height  of  100  or  200  ft.  After  playing  for  a  time 
nice  an  artiflcial  fountain,  and  giving  off  great  clouds  of 
vapour,  the  iUnnel  is  emptied,  and  a  column  of  steam 
rushing  up  with  great  violpnce  and  a  thundering  noise, 
terminates  the  eruption.  Sucli  is  the  explosive  force,  that 
large  stones  thrown  Into  the  funnel  are  Instantly  ejected, 
and  sometimes  shivered  into  small  fragments.  (For  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  iee  I, geU's  Geologu,  ii. 
309.  3d  ed. )    Some  of  the  hot  springs,  near  the  Inhabited 

J>arts  of  the  island,  are  used  for  economical  purposes ; 
bod  Is  dressed  over  them ;  and  in  some  places  huts  are 
built  over  small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other 
parts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud  are  seen 
In  a  constant  state  of  activity,  sending  up  immense  co- 
lumns of  dense  vapour,  whicli  obscure  the  atmosphere 
a  great  way  round. 

That  Iceland  had  formerly  some  extensive  forests  is 
apparent  from  authentic  records,  but  they  no  longer  exist : 
In  fact,  the  climate  seems  to  be  now  unsuitable  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  those  that  are  found  at  present  being 
itunted  and  diminutive,  and  little  bettor  than  under- 
wood. Vast  quantities  of  turturbrand,  or  fossil  -vood, 
are  frequently  found  buried  at  a  groat  depth  beneath  the 
surface. 

or  the  wild  animals,  foxes  are  the  most  numerous. 
Reindeer,  which  were  introduced  tram  Norway  in  1770, 
in  the  intention  of  being  domesticated,  have  increased  very 
rapidly;  but  they  are  entirely  wild,  and  are  very  dilHcult 
to  kill.  Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  musses  of  floating  ice  ;  tlicy  sometimes 
commit  great  devastations,  but  are  generally  destroyed 
almost  immedlHtely  after  making  the  Innd.  Nearly  nil 
kinds  of  scafowl  lnhal)it  the  coasts  and  islands ;  and  plo. 
vers,  curlews,  snipes,  and  a  variety  of  game,  are  found  in 
the  interior.  The  cidor  duck  is  very  plentiful ;  and  the 
down  taken  from  the  nest  is  an  important  article  of  ex- 
por,.  The  birds  are  so  familiar  ns  to  huild  their  nests 
all  round  the  roofs,  and  even  inside  tlie  huts.  A  severe 
penalty  is  inflicted  on  those  who  kill  them.  The  pea- 
santry entertain  a  superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with 
aversion,  for  the  seal.  The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fine  fish  ;  and  it  is  from  the  sen 
that  the  Icelanders  derive  great  part  of  their  subslstenrn. 
Their  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with  great  activity ;  nnd  nt 
NIardivik,  one  of  the  fishing  stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
bland,  there  are  said  to  be  300  boats.  Cod  and  linddock 
are  plentiful  on  the  coasts :  of  these,  as  well  ns  of  tlio 
other  scaflth,  part  is  salted  for  exportation,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  dried  for  winter  provision,  'i'ho  lier- 
riiig  fishery  IS  much  neglected,  as  well  as  the  Inland  fish- 
ery on  the  lakes  nnd  rivers. 

The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  snme 
latitudes  on  the  continent.  Great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  often  occur;  and  it  hns  frequently  hap- 
pened that  after  a  night  of  (Vost,  the  thermometer  during 
the  day  has  risen  to  70°  Fall.  The  intensity  of  the 
cold  is  much  Increased  by  the  immense  quantities  of 
flnatiyg  ice,  which,  being  drifted  from  the  polar  regions, 
accumulate  upon  the  coast.  Fogs  are  frequent ;  hut  the 
air,  on  the  whole,  is  reckoned  uhoh^some.  'I'huiutor  is 
seldom  heard,  but  storms  of  wind  :md  rain  are  frequent ; 
and  the  aurora  burealin  nnd  other  meteors  nre  mucli 
more  common  and  brillinnt  liere  than  in  countries  fur- 
ther to  the  .S.  'I'lie  sun  is  visible  at  midnight,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  from  the  hills  In  the  N.  parts  of  the 
Island.  There  is  a  prevalent  nninion  in  Ivelnnd,  that 
the  seasons  in  former  ages  were  less  unfavournble  ;  but 
there  Is  prol>ably  no  good  foundation  for  this  bvHef.  Tlie 
summers  are  necessarily  short ;  liut  Dr.  Henderson  states 
that  tlie  cold  is  rarely  more  intense  than  in  the  .S,  i,f 
Si'nndinavia,  and  the  winter  ho  passed  in  the  ItlnnJ 
was  as  mild  as  any  he  had  experienced  in  Denmark  or 
Sweden. 

No  grain  is  now  ctiltlvnted,  though  traces  exist  of  Its 
having  lieen  formerly  raised.  Agriciiiture  is  limited  to 
the  renring  of  various  grosses  for  cattle,  nnd  linyinnkinK 
Is  conse<|uently  the  most  important  brnnih  of  rural  in- 
dustry. Potatoes  have  been  introduced  with  some  sue- 
cess  ;  nnd  several  kliuls  of  rulliiary  vei;i'taliles  nre  rnlsed, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  red  rnblinge,  few  attain  per- 
fection. The  grassci  are  of  the  sorts  common  In  other 
N.  climates,  and  k(>ep  horses  and  other  rattle  In  good 
condition  during  the  summer.  Many  of  the  low  moun- 
tains nre  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  wlilili  yields  pretty 
good  summer  pasturage;  and  tlie  meailown  and  valleys 
throUKli  which  the  rivers  flow  prodiic(>  grns«  in  tidira- 
lile  nliiind.inre,  which,  when  tlie  weather  allows  of  Its 
Iwiiig  barvested,  is  made  Into  hny.  Seaweed  and  moxs 
aro  eagerly  devoured  by  the  cattle  in  winter,  when 


other  fond  fails,  which  is  often  the  case.  In  1834  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  600,000  head  of  sheep ; 
fh>m  36,000  to  40,000  head  of  black  cattle ;  and  ftom 
S0,000  to  60,000  horses  in  Iceland :  goats  are  kept  only  in 
the  N.  The  number  of  sheep  appears  to  be  increasing ; 
they  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  which  are  not  shorn, 
but  cast  off  entirely  in  the  spring.  The  horses  are  hardy 
and  small,  seldom  standing  more  than  14  hands  high. 
There  being  no  carriages  of  any  description,  they  arc 
principally  used  for  carrying  burdens  ;  and  the  poorest 
peasant  has  generally  4  or  S  of  these  animals.  Rents 
are  paid  mostly  in  produce ;  on  the  coasts  in  fish,  in  the 
interior  in  butter,  sheep,  &c.  Tenants  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances  generally  employ  one  or  more  labourers, 
wlio,  besides  board  and  lodging,  have  flrom  10  to  12  specie 
dollars  a  year  as  wages.  The  whole  pop.  is  employed 
either  in  fishing  or  leeding  cattle,  or  Imth ;  those  who 
breed  cattle  being,  as  compared  with  those  who  live  by 
fishing,  nearly  as  3  to  1. 

No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  Every  branch  of- industry  is  domestic, 
and  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  coarse 
cloth,  gloves,  mittens,  stockings,  &c.  The  peasantry 
supply  themselves  with  such  furniture  as  their  cottages 
require,  and  some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  snuff 
boxes,  and  forge  Implements  of  iron.  Every  man  can  shoe 
his  own  horse  ;  and,  in  this  land  of  primitive  simplicity, 
even  the  bishop  and  chief  Justice  are  sometimes  employed 
in  this  necessary  occupation  I  The  greater  part  of  tlie 
trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  barter ;  the  quantity  of 
money  In  circulation  is  very  small,  few  of  the  peasants 
possessing  any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  for 
exportation  at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market,  and  pay  for  them  in  such  foreign  commo- 
dities as  the  inliab.  may  require.  The  peasantry  of  tlie 
neighbourhood  assemble  annually  at  Reikiavik  and  the 
other  principal  settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them 
wool,  woollen  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
Iceland  moss  (Lichen  Islajidicus),  and  sometimes  a  few 
cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  snuff,  a  little  brandy,  rye,  rye  bread,  wheaten 
flour,  snit,  soap,  &c.  The  better  class  purchase  linens 
and  cotton  goods,  which  have  latterly  come  more  into 
use.  Those  who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market 
dried  cod  nnd  stock  fisli,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark,  and 
seal  oils,  seal  skins,  dc.  I'he  domestic  produce  has,  nf 
late  years,  been  considerable,  and  the  export  of  wool 
amounts  to  from  3,UU0  to  4,000  skippunds  annually. 

The  Icelnnders  are  of  Norwegian  origin  ;  they  are  tall, 
have  n  frnnk  open  countenance,  a  florid  complexion,  and 
flaxen  hnlr. '  They  seldom  attain  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  the  females  generally  live  longer  than  the  men. 
They  nre  hospitable  ;  devote<lly  attached  to  their  native 
land  ;  remnrknbly  grave  and  serious  ;  and,  indeed,  ap- 
parently phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated  on  subjects 
which  Interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with  few  in. 
novations,  the  nncient  modes  of  life  and  the  costume  oi 
their  race.  I'lieir  principal  articles  of  food  are  fish, 
fresh  nnd  dried,  bread,  made  of  imported  corn,  great 
qu.^ntities  of  rancid  butter,  game,  and,  In  some  parts,  a 
porridge  made  of  the  Icelandic  moss.  They  some- 
times use  the  flesh  of  the  shark  or  sea-fish,  when  It 
hns  becnino  tender  from  putrescence.  Their  huts, 
though  larger,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Irish :  their 
dampness,  with  the  darkness,  filth,  and  stench  of  the 
fish,  render  thetn  uninhabitable  by  strangers.  The 
Icelandic,  or  orlKhial  Scandinavian  tongue,  has  hern 
here  preserved  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  The  Icelanders 
are  extremely  attentive  to  their  religious  and  domestic 
duties,  and  display  in  their  dealings  a  scrupulous 
Integrity.  Perhnps  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
lower  orders  arc  so  well  Informed.  Domestic  education 
is  universal;  and  there  arc  very  few  among  them  who 
cannot  rend  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class 
would  Ub  dlsthiKUlslicd  by  their  taste  nnd  learning  in  the 
most  cultivnteil  society  of  Kurope.  Even  many  of  the 
|H-n«antry  .ire  well  versed  In  the  classics;  and  the  tra- 
veller Is  not  uiifreqiiently  nttcndcil  by  guides  who  con- 
verse with  him  In  I.ntin  I  In  winter  nights  it  is  customnry 
for  a  whidn  family  to  take  their  places  In  the  prlncinal 
apartment,  where  they  proceed  to  their  respective  tasks, 
while  one,  selecteil  for  the  purpose,  rends  aloud  some 
of  their  sngna  (ancient  tales),  or  such  other  historical 
norrative  as  can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  bonks  is  not 
large,  but  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  frequently  copy 
what  they  burrow. 

The  Islntul  « !ii  formerly  divided  into  four  amli,  or  pro- 
vinces, answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  N. 
and  K.  nre  now  merged  into  one,  and  the  W.  is  presided 
over  by  the  governor  in  person.  This  oflicer  has  the 
title  or  iliflnmlmnn ;  he  Is  sometimes  a  native,  but 
more  frequently  a  Dane.  I'lider  him  are  the  nniltmti, 
or  provincial  governors,  who  possess  a  similar  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tlieir  quarters.  Kacn  province  is  dividetl  into 
»V»«r/»  or  shires,  presided  over  liy  suttelmen,  with  au- 
thority simll.ir  to  that  of  slierlfls  ;  these  collect  taxes, 
hold  |iotty  courts,  regulate  assessments,  &c.    Under  the 
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qriiclmen  are  leepiUoret,  who  are  ovcr>eer»of  the  poor, 
conatables,  Ike.  The  tatsroed,  or  chief  iiutiee,  holds, 
with  two  assistaats,  a  criminal  court  at  Reikiarik,  but 
very  few  cases  are  tried  in  the  island,  and  all  capital  pu- 
nishmenti  are  Inflicted  at  Copenhagen.  Crimes  are  rare, 
petty  theft  and  drunkenness  are  the  most  common ;  the 
latter  has  been  introduced  chiefly  by  the  crewa  of  the 
Danish  vessels  that  visit  the  coasts. 

The  island  constitutes  one  bishopric ;  the  bishop's 
salary  does  not  exceed  600/.  per  annum.  There  are  about 
194  pars,  i  but  the  clergy  amount  to  upwards  of  300 : 
their  incomes  are  verv  small,  and  they  are  frequently 
among  the  poorest  of  the  community.  The  only  charita- 
ble Institutions  are,  four  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of 
those  afflicted  with  leprosy,  which.  In  the  form  of  ele- 
phantiasis, was  formerly  very  prevalent.  Small-pox  was 
formerly  also  very  destructive.  There  are  no  work- 
houses, the  sick  and  poor  being  almost  universally  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families.  The  principal  school  at 
Bessestadt,  near  the  W.  coast,  has  three  masters,  who 
teach  classics,  theology,  and  the  Danish  language  ;  and 
several  young  men,  after  attending  this  school,  go  to 
Copenhagen  to  finish  their  studies.  Reikiavik,  the  cap., 
on  the  S.W.  coast,  has  little  more  than  500  resident 
inhab.,  chiefly  Danes.  Most  of  the  villages  are  situated 
on  the  coasts,  at  convenient  spots  for  the  receipt  and 
transport  of  merchandise. 

The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  Icelanders 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  learning.  When  most  parts  of  continental  Europe 
were  in  a  state  of  rude  ignorance,  the  Inhab.  of  this  re- 
mote island  were  well  acquainteii  with  poetry  and  history. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  literature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  I4th 
century.  During  the  last  three  centuries,  however,  Ice- 
land has  produced  many  learned  men,  some  of  whom 
have  risen  to  great  eminence.  The  literature  of  the 
island  in  the  present  day  may  perhaps  be  said  rather  to 
have  change<l  its  character  than  declmed  from  its  ancient 
fame ;  the  inh.ib.  now  attend  more  to  solid  branches  of 
learning  than  to  the  poetical  and  historical  romancen  of 
the  ancient  Icelandic  sagas.  Domestic  education  is  care- 
fully attended  to ;  there  is  no  want  of  modern  books  in 
Icelandic ;  and  a  printing  press  is  actively  employed  in 
the  island  of  Vidoe. 

The  discovery  of  Iceland  by  Europeans  is  attributed  to 
a  Norwegian  pirate,  about  the  year  800 ;  but  the  earliest 

germanent  settlement  was  cifected  by  the  Norwegians  In 
74  In  little  more  than  half  a  century,  all  the  coasts 
were  occupied  by  settlers ;  and  about  the  vear  928  the 
inliab.  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  and  established 
the  Allhing,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Nation,  which 
was  held  annually  at  Thingvalla,  in  the  S.W.,  andnot 
abolisheil  till  1800.  The  Icelanders  maintained  their 
independence  for  nearly  400  years ;  but  during  the  13th 
century  became  subject  to  Norway,  and  on  the  annex- 
ation of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Iceldnd  was  trans- 
ferred along  with  it,  (Sec  SirO.  Mackenxic'a  Traveh ; 
Hooker' t  Trav.  in  Iceland  ;  Jiarrow't  Vitit  to  Iceland, 
I834..'i ;  Gaimard's  Voyage  en  Island  el  Groenland,  1838; 
Henderson's  Journal,  f/c.) 

IDItIA,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  k.  Illyria, 
dUL'hy  Carniola,  circle  Adelsberg,  in  a  valley  of  the  Carnic 
Alii9,23m.W.by  S.l.aybach.  Vop.  (1S,3H),4,I8!).  Thein- 
haiis.  arc  principally  engaged  in  mining ;  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  belonging  to  tlie  Austrian  government 
being,  after  those  of  Almadrn  in  Spain,  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  In  Europe.  They  yield  annually  from 
3,200  to  3,fi00  cwt.  of  metal,  about  a  sixth  part  of  which 
is  converted  on  the  spot  into  vermilion,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury.  The 
mine  Is  rather  more  than  I,0(i0  ft.  in  depth.  The  form, 
ntlon  in  wliich  it  Is  sltunttd  is  transition  limestone,  al- 
ternating with  clay-slate,  in  whicli  latter  rock  tlie  quick- 
silver is  found,  ft  exists  partly  pure,  in  globules  among 
the  slate ;  but  It  is  mostly  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  forming  veins  of  cinnabar,  &c.,  which  vary 
greatly  in  thickness.  Tlie  cinnabar  ore  is  considered  too 
poor  to  be  wrought  when  it  contains  only  from  15  to  18 
]ier  cent,  of  quicksilver,  and  Is  tlien  usually  abandoned 
n  search  of  a  better  vein.  The  richest  ore  yields  from 
BO  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal.  From  (i(K)  to  700  workmen 
are  employed,  of  whom  nlmiit  600  are  miners.  These  are 
enrolled  In  a  corps,  and  have  a  regular  uniform.  They 
arc  divided  into  three  Kcctions,  wliich  relieve  each  other, 
each  working  below  lor  8  hours  in  tlic  24,  and  the  work 
inressantiy  going  on.  Within  hit  8  hours,  the  labourer 
is  rennired  to  perform  a  certain  measurement  of  work, 
for  which  he  receives  17  Ireulxert  (nearly  Id.).  If  ho 
lerform  less  or  more  than  this  measured  extent,  his  pay 
s  priipnrtliinally  reduced  or  increased  ;  but  tlie  number 
of  those  who  gain  less  lliaii  the  Hxed  sum  is  greater  than 
of  those  who  gain  more.  Ilesidcs  their  money  pay,  the 
miners  get  an  allowance  of  corn  suiliclent  for  themselves 
and  their  fiimllles ;  and  in  illness,  gratuitous  medical 
nid.  No  lodging  is  fouml  them  i  but  they  may  purchase 
at  a  govcrnuieut  store  a  number  of  arliclot  ui^  prime  nc- 
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ceisity,  at  fixed  charges,  gcnorolly  below  tlie  ordinarjr 
market  prices.  The  mineri  usually  enter  the  lenrice  at 
IS  years  of  age.  After  40  years'  lenrice,  or  earlier,  if  il . 
health  overtake  them,  they  are  allowed  to  retire  on  Aill 
pay,  and  eqjoy  various  privileges.  The  widows  apd 
orphans  of  miners  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  about 
S.'S.OOO  florins  ore  thus  expended  annually.  The  proceis 
of  mining  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy  ;  the  heat  of  the 
mine,  varying  from  80°  up  to  86°  Fah.,  Impregnates  the  at- 
mosphere  with  volatilised  mercury,  which  looo  exerts  all 
its  characteristic  effects  on  the  conititutiODi  of  the 
miners.  In  some  parts,  the  heat  Is  so  great,  and  the  at> 
mosphere  so  vitiated,  that  the  workmen  are  obliged  to 
relievo  each  other  every  two  hours.  The  mine  is  very 
clean,  and  in  its  lower  parts  remarkably  dry.  In  1803,  a 
violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  mine,  destroying 
the  whole  of  the  works,  with  several  of  the  workmen. 

Of  the  mercury  produced  at  Idria,  a  small  part  goes  to 
Trieste,  whence  it  is  exported  chiefly  to  America ;  but 
by  far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to  Vienna,  partly  fur 
the  plating  of  mirrors,  but  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 

Fifty  years  ago,  Idria  wai  notoriously  a  place  of  ba- 
nishment for  state  prisoners  and  criminals,  who  were 
condemned  to  work  in  tlie  mines.  It  is  so  no  longer ; 
no  coercion  is  used,  and  no  convicts  are  sent  thither ;  the 
supply  of  labourers  petitioning  to  be  admitted  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  can  be  received  Into  the  service. 
The  town  and  district  of  Idria  is  a  mining  intendency,with 
its  own  government;  consisting  of  a  director-general, 
an  imperial  comptroller  of  accounts,  a  secretary-general, 
and  four  councillors,  who  superintend  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service,  under  the  ('ouncil  of  Mines 
in  Vienna.  Idria  hastome  German,  primary,  and  other 
schools,  and  a  small  theatre.  It  had  a  school  for  In- 
struction in  mining,  but  it  was  abolished  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Illyrian  provs.  to  Austria.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  is  thus  described  by  TurnbuU : — "  We  perceived 
the  white  church  with  its  little  steeple,  perched  on  a 
small  green  knoll,  and  not  far  from  It  another  insulated 
hciglit,  crowned  with  an  antique-looking  castle,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  during  tlic  time  that  thev  possessed 
Illyria,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  residence  for  the  bcr- 
grath,  or  director  of  the  mines,  and  for  the  government 
oflices  connected  therewith.  Between  these  two  heights, 
the  town  straggles  along  on  very  unequal  ground  ;  with 
0  stream  rushing  through  it,  a  second  church  in  a  sort  of 
open  market-place,  some  large  buildings  connected  with 
tlio  public  administration,  liut  scarcely  any  good  shops 
or  private  houses."  Mcnillcancy,  or  abject  poverty,  is, 
however,  unknown.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  ac- 
cident in  14>)7  ;  it  was  alterwards  wrought  by  a  com- 
Sany  of  Venetian  merchants,  and  purcliased  by  the 
ouse  of  Austria,  who  accorded  the  miners  consid(>rable 
Erivilcges  in  1575,  since  which  the  prosperity  of  Idria 
as  been  generally  on  the  increase.  (See  the  elaborate 
accounts  of  ^ranc/ir,  in  the//i't't«rftt  A'urrf,  voi.v.  pt.ii.; 
TumbtM's  Trav.  i.  285—296. ;  Jiernhaus,  Oesterr.  Nal. 
Encyc.,  ic.) 

IGUALADA  (an.  Aqua  latie),  a  town  of  Spain,  nrov. 
Catalonia,  37  m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  and  286  m.  E.N.B. 
Madrid;  lat.  41°  40'  N.,  long.  1°  31'  E.  Pop.  7,731. 
It  stands  on  the  Noya,  a  trib.  of  the  Joul,  In  a  rich  plain, 
abounding  with  corn-fields  and  olive-grounds.  It  has 
some  well-built  streets,  and  a  handsome  suburb,  tho 
chief  buildings  being  a  par.  church,  two  convents,  a  cle- 
rical college,  hospital,  and  cavniry  barracks.  The  inhab. 
are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  industrious  in  Spain ; 
and  their  manufactures,  by  which  they  are  almost  wholly 
supported,  comprise  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  and 
clotns,  hats,  and  fire-arms,  the  last  of  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  In  the  nclghbourhoml  are  several  consider- 
able paper-mills.  Fairs,  well  attendetf,  for  manufactured 
produce,  are  held  here  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  and  at 
the  end  of  August     ( MUlaiio. ) 

ILCHESTKR,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  bund.  TIntinhull,  on  the  Yeo  or  Ivil 
(whence  its  name  Is  derived),  18  m.  E.  Taunton,  and 
116  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  bor.  and  par.,  6!iU 
acres  ;  pop.,  in  IN3I  (including  120  prisoners  in  the  gaol), 
1,096.  The  town  comiirises  4  indinerently-bullt  streets, 
and  has  but  few  public  buildings.  The  church  i>  re- 
markable for  its  octangular  tower.  A  national  school, 
and  almshouses  for  16  women,  arc  the  only  public  chari- 
ties. Tile  CO.  court-house  is  liandsome,  and  conveniently 
arranged.  I'lio  gaol,  built  on  Howard's  plan,  is  large, 
and  well  regulated,  and  capable  of  accommodating  up- 
wards of  200  prisoneis,  and  was  often  quite  full,  when 
employed,  as  formerly,  for  a  state  prison  and  house  of 
correction  ;  it  is  now  chiefly  used  lor  untried  prisoner* 
and  debtors,  the  numlier  of  Inmates  averaging  'lO.  (I'r/t. 
Iiismet.  Hep.)  Tlic  town,  which  has  no  maiiufacturei, 
anil  little  trade,  derives  Its  chief  importance  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  county  buslneii  is  trans- 
acted iiere,  tlie  assUcs  bi'lng  held  at  Ilchester  alternately 
with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  llrldgewatcr.  It  Is  altogether, 
however,  in  a  low,  declining  state,  and  pauperism  is  on 
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the  increase.  Ilcheiter  la  abor.  bjr  prescription,  and  sent 
a  memi.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  26th  of  Edw.  I.  down  to 
the  passing  of  tlio  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised: 
It  was  a  mere  nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Dulie  of  Cleveland.  MarlieU  on  Wednesdays.  Distinct 
traces  of  a  Roman  station,  and  the  discorery  of  numerous 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities,  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ischalii  of  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  military  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  West 
of  England.  It  had  108  burgesses  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Still  later,  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able consequence,  and  was  made,  by  patent  of  Edw.  III., 
the  assise  town  of  Somerset. 

ILUEFONSO  (ST.),  or  LA  GRANJA,  a  celebrated 
palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Se- 
govia, 42  m.  N.N. W.  Madrid,  and  5  m.  S  E.  Segovia,  on 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  built  by  Phi- 
lip V.  as  a  place  of  retirement  during  the  hottest  months 
of  summer.  "  It  is  placed  in  a  spot  where  the  mountains 
fall  baclc,  leaving  a  recess  sheltered  from  the  hot  air  of 
the  S.  and  from  much  of  <ts  sun,  but  exposed  to  what- 
ever breeze  may  be  wafted  from  the  N, ;  the  immediate 
acclivity  towards  the  S .  being  occupied  by  the  garden, 
which,  though  somewhat  formal,  is  full  of  shade  and 
coolness."  (Inglis,  i.  283.)  The  palace,  which  is  of 
brick,  plastered  and  painted,  occupies  three  sides  of  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  royal  chapel.    The 

firlncipal  front,  looking  towards  the  garden,  is  530  ft. 
ong,  having  2  stories,  with  12  rooms  in  a  suite ;  the  great 
entry,  with  its  iron  palisade,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Versailles.  The  interior  is,  In  every  thing  resal :  the 
ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted  in  fresco,  the  walls 
decorated  with  noble  mirrors,  and  the  floors  chequered 
with  black  and  white  marble,  while  the  furniture,  though 
somewhat  anti'iuated,  is  highly  enriched  with  jasper, 
verd-antique,  and  rare  marbles.  The  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  chiefly  of 
the  Italian  school,  the  lower  apartments  being  used  as  a 
repository  for  sculpture.  Many,  however,  of  the  best 
specimens  once  belonging  to  this  palace,  both  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  have  been  reraovpa  to  the  royal  gallery  of 
Madrid,  which  now  possesses  one  of  the  richest  col- 
lections in  Europe.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the 
French  style,  with  formal  hedges  and  walks ;  and  the 
trees,  notwithstanding  the  labour  with  which  the  form- 
ation of  these  grounds  was  attended,  arc  poor  and 
starved ;  the  chief  feature,  indeed,  in  these  gardens  is 
the  quantity  of  fine  water,  disposed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  es{iecia1ly  In  the  formation  of  fountains  and  works. 
"  These,"  says  Swinburne,  "  surpass  all  that  I  ever  saw, 
not  excepting  the  finest  at  Versailles.  The  Jets  (Cenu 
send  forth  a  clear  crystal  stream,  which  falls  around 
like  the  finest  dew:  the  most  remarkable  are  eight 
fountains,  dedicated  to  the  chief  heathen  deities,  one  of 
which.  Fame,  seated  on  a  Pegasus,  throws  up  from  a 
trumpet  a  stream  to  the  heiftht  of  132  ft.  There  are  va. 
rious  other  watcr-wurks,  all  ailorncd  with  statues  of 
lead,  varnished  in  imitation  of  brass ;  and  the  whole 
supply  of  water  is  procured  from  reservoirs  on  the  hills 
above."  (Swinburne,  11.  230.)  The  expense  of  con- 
structing the  garden  alone,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
made  by  blasting  out  of  the  solid  ruck,  must  have  been 
very  great ;  and  the  entire  expenditure  on  the  palace 
gardens  and  water-works  Is  stated  by  Townsend  to  have 
exceeded  6,000,000/.  In  the  town,  which  lies  at  a  little 
distance  below  the  palace,  is  a  manufactory  of  mirrors, 
supported  by  the  government,  which  at  the  time  when 
Townsend  vlsite<l  it,  "  proved  a  devouring  monster,  in  a 
country  where  provisions  were  dear,  fuel  scarce,  and 
carriage  exceedingly  expensive."  Inglis  says  that  the 
largest  mirrors  made  there  were  I3J  ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad, 
and  G  in. deep.  (Townsend,  vol.  11.;  Dillon,  p. 815. ;  Inulis, 
I.  2S1_285. ;  Jt/mndo.) 

ILFKACOMBE,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Braunton,  on  the  llristol 
Channel,  9  m.  N.  Barnstaple,  41  m.  N.W.  Exeter,  and 
172  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,620  acres.  Pop. 
(1831),  3,201.  The  town,  consisting  of  one  long  street 
and  a  noble  terrace  facing  the  sea,  extends  W.  from  tlie 
harbour  along  the  shore.  The  church,  which  stands  at 
its  upper  end,  is  a  large  plain  building  containing  some 
fine  monuments :  the  living  is  attached  to  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Inde|)endents  and  Wesleyan  Mctliodists,  a  large  national 
school,  and  a  girls'  school  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  a 
natural  basin  formed  by  the  curve  of  a  very  rocky  shore, 
and  a  bold  mass  of  rocks  stretching  nearly  half  way  across 
the  entrance  of  the  recess  shelters  It  from  the  nortiiern 
storms.  A  battery  and  iiglithouse  stand  on  the  top  of 
this  rocky  mass,  and  the  harbiiur  is  further  deftmled  by 
a  pier  S.w  ft.  in  lingth,  which  has  been  lately  put  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  Tiiere  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
330  tons,  and  ships  can  easilv  enter  here  when  ther  cannot 
get  up  ihe  Taw  to  Barnstaple  ;  the  consequence  of  wliicii 
is,  that  llfracomlw  has  taken  away  a  great  part  of  its 
coasting  trade.  The  trade  with  nristol,  Swansea,  and 
other  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel  is  considerable ;  and 
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many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.    Thli 
port,  in  1838,  had  C3  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,897  tons. 
Oats,  barley,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
The  town,  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  for  its 
support  on  the  numerous  wealthy  families  that  resort 
thither  in  summer  since  it  has  attained  celebrity  as  a 
watering-place.   The  bathing  is  excellent,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood almunds  with  romantic  scenery.    Steam-pack- 
ets run  daily  to  and  from  Bristol,  and  at  less  frequent 
intervals,  to  and  from  Swansea,  Tenby,  and  Milford.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve  appointed  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor.    Markets,  well  supplied  with  flsn,  on  Satur-  ° 
days  :  fairs  April  14.,  and  the  first  Saturday  after  Aug.  22. 
Il.LE-ET-VILAINE,  a  marit.  dep.  of' France,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  included  in  the 
prov.  of  Brittany ;  between  lat.  47°  38'  and  48°  42'  30" 
N.,  and  long.  1°  and  2°  IV  W.,  having  W.  C6tes-du. 
Nord  and  Aforbihan,  S.  Loire  Infcrleure,  E.  Mayenne, 
and  N.  La  Manche  and  the  English  Channel.   Length,  N. 
to  S., .about  70m.  Area,  668,697  hectares.     Pop.  (1836), 
547,250.    The  Menex  mountains  run  through  this  dep. 
fVom  E.  to  W. ;  but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and 
the  surface  elsewhere  is  not  hilly.    The  chief  river  is 
the  Vilaine,  which  has  mostly  a  S.W.  course,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  the  d^p.  Morbihan :  the  Hie  is  one  of 
its  afiluents.    The  Ranee,  which  has  its  mouth  in  this 
dep.,  is  connected  with  the  Ille  by  a  canal,  extending 
from  Dlnan  to  llennes,  52  m.  in  length,  and  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  70  tons.    Climate  temperate, 
but  very  damp ;  fogs  are  frequent,  and  from  36  to  38  in. 
rain  fall  annually.    Soil  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
In  1834,397,496  hectares  of  land  were  arable,  and  73,349 
in  pasture ;  forests,  heaths,  and  waste  lands  occupying 
146,078.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  dep.  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into 
small  farms,  one  of  30  hectares  being  considered  large.   In 
1835,  of  143,!),50  properties  subject  to  the  contribution 
fotiriire,  60,920  were  assessed  at  less  than  6  fr.,  and 
26,058  between  5  and  lOfr. ;  the  number  of  considerable 
properties  is  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.    Prin- 
cip.'il  crops,  rve,  oats,  and  barley;  the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable  for  wheat ;  and  hut  little  maize  is  grown :  the 
annual  quantity  oi'  grain  produced  is  about  3,436,000 
hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  peasantry  add  to  their  corn  chesnut 
fiour,  potatoes  not  being  in  general  use  :   13,200  hectares 
are  in  gardens  and  orchards ;  fruit  Is  plentiful,  and  some 
very  good  cider  is  made  ;  but  the  agricultural  products 
of  tlie  greatest  importance  are  flax  and  hemp,  and  the 
linen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valued.  Both  cattle 
and  horses  are  of  good  breeds  ;  many  oxen  from  this  dep. 
are  fattened  in  Normandy  for  the  Paris  market.    Dairy 
husbandry  occupies  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
beurre  de  Prevalaye,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kennes,  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  France.    The 
sheep  are  of  an  inferior  kind.    The  sole,  cod,  mackerel, 
and  other  fisheries  on  tlie  coast  are  extensive ;  and  Can- 
cale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with  which  Paris  is 
in  great  part  supplied.     From  50  to  60  boats  go  iuinually 
from  this  dep.  to  the  rod  fishery  of  Newfoundland.   Some 
copper,  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  and  coal  mines,  and 
quarries  of  marble,  granite,   slate,   limestone,  &c.  are 
wrouglit,  but  apparently  not  to  any  great  extent.    The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  licmp  and  linen  thread, 
packing  and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  I'ougcres, 
leather,  &c.    In  the  ariond.  of  Fougdres  there  is  a  large 
government  glass  factory,  partially  wrouglit  by  steam, 
some  of  the  products  of  which  are  equal  to  any  made  In 
Lyons.    'I'iiis  dep.  is  divided  into  six  arronds. ;    chief 
towns,  llennes,  tlio  cap.,   St.  Mitlo,   Fougdres,  Kedoii, 
Montfort,  and  Vitrd.     It  sends  7  mpms.  to  the  ch.  of 
dep.     Number  of  electors  (1838-9),  2,128.     Total  public 
revenue  (1831),  ll,ll(j,3n7  fr.    This  den.  has  prmluccd 
many  cclelirated  men,  including  M.  de  la  Uourdonnaye, 
Maupertius,  Savarv,  Vauboii,  Ciiatcaubriand,  and  Broiis- 
sais.  {//«/,'»,  art.  Ille-el-t'ilaine,  Sfc.) 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  V.  States  of  America,  the  fourth 
In  the  Union  in  point  of  extent ;  between  lat.  87°  and  42° 
.10'  N.,  and  long.  87'^  W  and  91°  30'  W.,  having  N.  the 
Wisconsin  territory,  K.  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  S. 
Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river, 
and  W.  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  territory,  the  Missis- 
sippi forming  (he  whole  of  Its  boundary  on  that  side. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  3K0  m.  ;  average  lireadtn  about  155  m. 
Area  estimated  at  5y,(lfiO  sq.  ni.,  60,000  of  which  are 
suppo8e<l  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Pop.  (1835), 
V!I3,0(K),  since  which  it  has  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
N.,  its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  parts  of 
the  S.  also  it  is  hilly  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Delaware,  iillnois  is  the  ninit  level  state 
in  the  Union.  It  consists  mostly  of  vast  undulating 
prairies,  or  rich  plains,  called  by  the  settlers,  '•  barrens," 
producing  stunted  oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  other  trees. 
Many  tracts  in  the  S.  are  densely  wooded,  especially 
those  lying  along  the  rivers  ;  and  the  prairies  are  some, 
times  interspersed  with  copses,  though  much  more  fre- 
quently studded  with  isolated  trees  at  short  distances. 
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The  state  is  well  watered ;  next  to  the  MUsissippi  and 
Ohio,  tlie  chief  rivers  arc  tlie  Illinois,  Us  tributary,  the 
Sangamon,  the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Wabash,  and  Rock 
River.  The  Illinois  rises  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  intersecting  It  In  a  S.W.  direction,  falls  Into  the 
Mississippi,  2.')  ni.  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri, 
after  a  course  of  450  m.,  most  part  of  which  Is  navigable 
for  steam-boats.  The  Sangamon  has  a  course  of  about 
180  m.,  with  a  boat  navigation  of  IWor  130m.  The  Kas- 
kaskia rises  in  the  centre  of  the  state ;  runs  with  a  S.W. 
course  for  nearly  300  m.,  and  falls  Into  the  Mississippi 
ISO  m.  Iwlow  Vandalla,  to  which  city  It  Is  navigable. 
The  Great  Wabash  belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana, 
but  It  forms  the  lower  2-.'ith8  of  the  E.  boundary  of  Illi- 
nois, and  falls  at  its  S.  E.  angle  into  the  Ohio.  The 
Hock  Kivcr  runs  through  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  state. 
It  has  a  S.W.  course,  like  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river  it  enters 
about  lat.  41°  30',  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.,  for 
about  200  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  total  length  of 
the  navigable  rivers  Is  estimated  at  4,000  m.  Small  lakes 
are  numerous,  and  In  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a 
considerable  extent  of  marsh-land. 

In  the  W.,  and  probably  throughout  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  N.  parts,  the  geological  strata  succeed  each 
other  in  the  following  order :  —  a  vegetable  mould  from 
8  to  30  in.  In  depth,  clay,  limestone,  shale,  bituminous 
coal,  generally  from  4  to  5  ft.  thick,  soapstone,  and  sand- 
stone. Limestone  appears  to  be  a  universal  formation  ; 
and  coal  and  sandstone  are  found  almost  every  where. 
In  the  N.W.  a  mineral  district,  very  rich  In  lead,  &c., 
extends  for  100  m.  N.  and  S.,  by  a  breadth  of  half  that 
distance,  communicating  with  a  tract  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter across  the  Mississippi.  The  smelting  of  lead  ore 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  Uiver  liegan  only  In  1822,  from 
which  jieriod  to  Dec,  1835,  70,420,357  lbs.  of  lead  had 
been  obtained  In  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent 
Wisconsin  territory.  The  produce  of  that  metal  is  at 
present  estimated  at  from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  lbs. 
a  year.  After  le,-»d,  —  Iron,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are 
the  thief  mineral  products.  Copper  and  Iron  are  found 
in  various  parts  ;  and.  In  1837,  200,000  lbs.  of  the  flrst 
wiTO  raised  from  the  mines  on  the  Pekatonica,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Itock  River.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawneetown 
yield  fiO  lbs.  of  table  salt  from  160  galls,  of  water.  Other 
salt  springs,  and  sulphurtous  and  chalybeate  mineral 
waters,  are  found  in  manyiplaces.  The  climate  Is  healthy, 
except  In  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  rivers  or  else, 
whore.  The  winter  Is,  in  most  parts,  short  ond  mild  j 
and  the  summer  heat  not  oppressive.  I'mbably  no  por- 
tion of  the  territory  has  a  me.in  annual  temperature  of 
more  than  54°  Fahr. ;  and  the  mean  of  the  state  at  large 
is  not  above  Sl°. 

This  stfite  Is  supposed  to  possess  a  larger  proportion 
of  first-rate  cultivable  l.ind  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 
All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of  temperate  regions 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  in  none  of  the  W.  states  is  corn 
raised  with  gre,Uer  facility  and  in  more  abundance. 
Wheat  yields  a  good  and  sure  crop,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Illinois  and  in  the  N.  It  weighs  upwards 
of  (JO  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  Is  preferred  in  the  markets  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In- 
dian corn  is  a  great  staple,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  grow 
nothing  else.  Its  average  yield  is  .50  bushels  an  acre,  and 
lonu'tlmesthe  produce  amounts  to  75  or  even  100  bushels. 
Oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  common  and  sweet  potatoes, 
turnips,  rye  for  horsefeed  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  (lax,  the  castor  bean,  and  all  other  crops  common 
in  the  middle  states  are  raised.  Hemp  is  indigenous  In 
the  .S.,and  succeeds  well  every  where.  Tobacco  Is  good ; 
and  cotton  Is  grown  both  for  exportation  and  home 
use.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  very  abundant,  and  the 
climate  of  the  S.  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  arc  reare)l  In  the  prairies,  and 
hogs  in  the  woods.  Sheep  generally  thrive  well ;  but 
Utile  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing. 
I'liultry  are  abundant,  as  are  also  bees,  and  the  silkworm 
iiireei'ds  well.  Deer  roam  the  prairies  in  large  herds. 
In  the  Military  Itounty  tract.  In  the  N.W.,  large  tracts  of 
land  of  the  best  quality  may  be  had  at  the  government 
price  of  1^  dollar  an  acre.  This  tract  was,  at  a  former 
periiid,  mostly  appropriated,  by  the  general  gov..  In  grants 
to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  has  again  come  Into  the 
pos^ession  of  the  gov.,  having  been  resumed  for  arrears 
of  taxes,  or  disposed  of  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  All  lands  In  this  state  purchased  of  the  ge- 
neral gov.  are  exempteil  from  taxation  for  five  years  after 
purchase.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Illinois,  in 
ciinimon  with  the  adjoining  part  of  Missouri,  has  at- 
tracted thither  so  many  emigrants  of  late  that  the  pop. 
of  this  state  was  sup|>osed  In  l><.17  to  have  reached 
400,0(10,  and  in  the  present  year  (1840)  It  h.is  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  hall  a  million.  (American  Almanack.) 

Many  large  and  flourishing  L.ettleinents  have  been 
furnieif  in  Its  W.  part  since  the  Introduction  of  steam  na- 
vigation on  the  Mississippi ;  these,  however,  are  almost 
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exclusively  agricultural .  Manufacture!  an  yet  few,  and 
principally  domestic  ;  though  there  are  some  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  yam,  woollen  cloth,  &c.  In  1838,  the  state 
possessed  016  mills  of  dlflcrcnt  kinds,  many  impelled  by 
steam,  and  142  distilleries.  In  every  town  and  county 
artisans  in  all  the  trades  of  prime  necessity  are  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  boat-bullding  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  on 
the  Mississippi.  Grain,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
agricultural  products  form  tlie  chief  articles  of  export ; 
and  sugar,  tea,  coH'ee,  wines,  woollen  cloths,  and  other 
manufactured  goods  are  the  chief  imports.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  Is  carried  on  jirincipally  through  New  Or- 
leans, to  which  emporium  the  articles  of  export  are  for- 
warded by  the  Mississippi,  the  Imports  being  also  received 
by  the  same  channel.  Illinois  presents  great  facilitiei 
for  a  most  extensive  system  of  inlaid  navigation  ;  and 
various  plans  for  improving  the  means  of  communication 
are  now  in  progress  of  execution.  The  government  has 
not  been  backward  in  endeavouring  to  further  tills  ob- 
ject ;  and  has  granted  300,000  acres  of  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  to  unite  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  canal, 
which  was  begun  In  1830,  is  to  reach  from  Chicago  to  the 
town  of  Peru,  a  distance  of  95  ra.  Several  sums  of 
money  have  been  also  appropriated  by  the  government 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river  navigation.  Three 
railroads  have  been  commenced  by  private  companies, 
many  more  being  projected  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 
The  American  Almanack  for  1840  reports  that,  in  the  pre. 
ceding  year,  more  than  1,300  m.  of  railroads,  and  100  m. 
of  canals,  were  in  process  of  formiition. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  70  cos.,  in  60  of  which  courts 
are  held^  Vandalla,  on  the  Kaskaskia,  was  the  cap. 
till.  In  1837,  the  seat  of  government  wa«  removed  to 
Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  Jacksonville, 
Cnlcago,  Kaskaskia,  and  Albion  are  the  other  chief 
towns.  The  legislative  part  of  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  senate,  compoL.  -<,  <»  1836,  of  40  mema.  chosen  for  4 
years  ;  and  a  house  of  represeiiu.L'">-s,  having  in  the  iame 
year  93  mems.  All  white  male  inhaii.-:.  above  the  age  of 
21,  having  resided  in  the  state  for  6  months,  are  privi- 
leged to  become  electors.  Elections  for  representatives 
and  the  sessions  of  tho  legislature  are  held  biennially. 
The  executive  duties  are  discharged  by  a  governor  and  a 
lieutenant-governor,  chosen  by  universal  sufll'age  every 
4  years.  The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by 
a  supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  three 
Inferior  judges.     The  governor  and  judges  of  the  su- 

Ereme  court  constitute  a  council  of  revision,  to  which  all 
ills  that  have  passed  the  assembly  must  be  submitted. 
If  objected  to  by  the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may, 
notwithstanding,  become  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses.  Slavery  doet 
not  exist,  having  been  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of 
ISIS.  This  state  had,  in  1837,  4  banks  of  Its  own,  and  6 
branch  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of  2,800,000  doll.  A 
36tli  part  of  every  township  of  land,  and  a  tax  on  some 
reserved  lands  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  government,  have 
been  appropriated  for  public  Instruction,  the  fbnds  and 
claims  on  account  of  which  amounted.  In  1837,  to  about 
3,000,000  doll.  A  college,  founded  at  Jacksonville,  occu- 
pies two  extensive  buildings,  and  is  usually  attended  by  « 
about  65  students  ;  and  many  other  lycenms  and  semina- 
ries are  established  in  difi'ercnt  parts  of  the  state.  In 
1839,  33  periodical  publications  were  issued  In  Illinois, 
The  prevalllDg  religious  creed  is  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

During  most  part  of  the  I8th  century  the  name  of 
Illinois  was  applied  to  all  the  country  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Ohio.  The  territory  comprised  In  the  present  state  was 
discovered  In  1670  by  a  party  of  French  colonists,  who 
made  their  tirst  permanent  settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahobia  in  1673.  This  tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  English  at  the  same  time  with  Canada,  in 
I7G3,  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  States  in  1787.  It  was 
admitted,  as  a  state  into  the  Union  in  1818 ;  and  sends 
3  delegates  to  congress.  (IUinoi$  in  1837  i  Mitchctfi 
V.  Stales  i  Stuart's  Three  Years  in  America,  II.  3.14 — 
402.:  Hiiff'man;  A  Winter  inihe  Far  mst,\.i'iA-3Q\.\ 
Darby  i  American  Almanack,  1837-8-9-40,  Ac.) 

ILLYRIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  portion  of  the  Aus. 
trian  empire,  comprising  the  provs.  of  Carinlhia,  Car- 
nlola,  and  Istria,  tlie  islands  of  the  Oulph  of  Quarnero, 
and  the  lllyrian  Littorale.  It  lies  between  lat.  44°  25'  and 
47°7'N.,  andlong.  13°  14' and  16°  E.,  having  N.,  Austria 
and  Styria;  E.,  the  latter  prov.  and  Croatia;  W.,  tho 
Tyrol  and  Italy  ;  and  S.,  the  Adriatic  Se.i.  It  is  divided 
Into  the  govts,  of  Laybacli  and   Trieste. 

The  divisions,  with  their  extent  luid  pop.,  are  as  fol. 
low  ;  —  [See  top  of  next  page.] 

Its  N.  part  is  covered  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  likewise  by  various  ofl'sets,  constituting  the  southern 
limestone  girdle  of  the  Alpine  system.  iThe  S.  portion 
of  tlie  kingdom,  coniprUlng  the  gov.  of  Trieste,  oc- 
cupies the  S.  slope  of  this  mountain-range  towaids  tin 
Adriatic.  The  main  chain  at  the  Gross  Glookner  (14,rC0  ft, 
high)  takes  the  name  of  the  Noric  Alps,  stretching  Its  lofty 
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peaka,  here  called  Tnurm, as  Taras  the  Ankogel,  10,131  ft. 
nigh.  All  this  region  contains  extensive  ice  fields  and 
glaciers.  At  the  Ankogel  the  Noric  Alps,  taking  a  N.E. 
course,  enter  Styria ;  but  a  branch  bounds  the  vale  of 
the  Drave  on  the  N.,and  that  of  the  Lavant  on  the  E., 
separating  their  waters  from  those  of  the  Mur.  The 
Carnic  Alps  form  tlie  S.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drave,  dividing  It  from  that  of  the  Save.  Various  sum- 
mits in  this  chain  are  from  6,fin0  to  8,000  ft.  high ;  and 
over  one  of  them,  the  Loibel,  the  emperor  Charles  V  I. 
constructed  the  road  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save 
'■alleys:  Its  summit-level  is  .'>,477  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Terglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off,  running  S.K. 
towards  the  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia ;  E.  of  Idria  they 
decljne  in  height,  forming  an  elevated  plateau,  remark- 
able for  drought  and  sterility,  owing  totlie  porous  nature 
of  its  constituent  limestone.  Besides  the  pass  over  the 
Loibel,  various  others  connect  the  fruitful  valleys  of 
this  romantic  country,  the  most  remarkable  lieliig  the 
Katscher,  5,23C  ft.  high,  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Lungau;  the  Wurzen,  3,100  ft.,  ami  the  Pass  of  Tarvis 
2,800  ft.,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of 
the  Tagllamento.  The  valleys  of  the  Gail  (an.  yaltis 
Julia),  the  Lavant,  and  Jaun  (Valtis  Junonis),  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  of  the  Save  and  Wochein  in  Carniola,  offer 
all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  beauty,  while  in  the  S.  those  of 
the  Isonzo  and  Wippach,  especially  the  former,  present  a 
picture  of  the  richest  Italian  cultivation.  The  only  level 
tracts  of  any  considerable  extent  lie  S.  of  the  Julian  Alps 
towards  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

Tlie  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps  are  perforated  b^  very 
numerous  subterraneous  cavities,  which,  by  draining  tlic 
surface  of  water,  condemn  whole  districts  to  a  melan- 
choly sterility.  Several  of  these  caverns  are  celebrated 
fur  tncir  great  size  and  curious  natural  phenomena,  as 
the  Cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Carniola,  the  nciglibouring 
Magdalen  cavern,  In  which  the  "  I'rvleus  Anguiiius"  is 
found,  &c.  Through  several  of  these  the  mountain  tor- 
rents Hnd  subterraneous  channels,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  agricultural  prosperity.    (&Vf  Adelsuero.) 

The  N.  portion  of  lllyria  is  well  watered.  The  Drau 
or  Drave,  rising  in  Tyrol,  traverses  Carinthia  in  all  its 
length,  and  receives  tributaries  from  both  tlie  N.  and  S. 
mountain  barriers  of  that  province.  It  is  navigable  from 
near  Klagenfurt  to  Its  mouth  in  the  D<inube.  The  river 
second  in  importance  is  tlie  Sau,  or  Save,  which  tra- 
verses Carniola  with  an  E.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the 
*  Drave.  The  banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level ; 
but  the  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Kcichenberg. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  I.aybach  ;  and  receives  various 
affluents,  both  in  Carniola  and  Croatia.  The  rivers  falling 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  are  the  Isonzo, 
Ausa,  and  TImavo.  The  Isonzo,  traversing  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Frlaul,  and  taking  near  its  mouth  the  name  uf 
Sdoba,  falls  Into  the  sea  near  Monfalcone.  The  Ausa  fails 
Into  the  sea  near  Buso  ;  and  the  Timavo  ( Timavus),  with 
a  course  of  scarcely  more  than  I,.')fl0  yards,  is  navigable 
up  to  its  source.  Istria  is  very  scantily  watered :  the 
Quieto,  its  principal  stream,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Cit- 
tanuova,  and,  as  well  as  the  Arsa  on  the  K.  side  uf  the 
peninsula,  is  navigiible  for  some  miles  of  its  course. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  N.,  but  none  of  any 
great  extent.  The  Lake  of  Klagenfurth,  11  m.  Iunp„ 
Is  united  with  the  neighbouring  city  by  a  canal.  At  a 
short  distance  from  it  is  tiie  Ossiiich  lake,  7  m.  long,  and 
connected  with  the  Drave  by  tlie  Laybach.  Further  N.W. 
lies  the  Muhlstadt  lake,  10  m.  in  length  and  1  m.  broad, 
witli  very  pictu'  iiue  banks.  Tlie  Weissensee,  the  I'ei- 
doser-sce,  (an.  .  ,icus  Auracius),  and,  lastly,  tlie  remark- 
able Zirknitzer-see,  are  of  smaller  extent.  The  lake  of 
Zirknitz  has  2  islands,  and  receives  its  waters  through 
subterraneous  channels.  During  the  spring,  and  the 
autumnal  rains,  it  presents  a  sheet  of  water  4  m.  long, 
and  I  m.  broad:  but  in  summer  the  waters  recede,  and 
leave  a  dry  fertile  surface,  either  useil  for  ).ay,  meadows, 
or  raising  summer  corn.  The  openings  by  which  the 
water  rises  and  retires  are  tlien  visibl ;,  and  various 
names  have  been  given  them  by  tlie  iiea; -iiitr^' :  such  as 
Kollur  (the  kettle).  Betschek  (the cask),  iieitie  (the corn 
sieve),  lietchelo  (the  great  sieve),  Sitta.xa  (tiie  hair 
ileve),  ttc.  When  the  lake  is  full,  It  has  an  .abundance  of 
fish,  which  disappear  and  return  with  tlio  vtawr.  In  Istria 
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there  is  only  one  lake,  that  of  Zeppitsch,  near  Chersano. 
The  climate  of  Carinthia  is  most  Inclement.  The  mean 
temp,  of  the  year  at  Klagenfurth  is  estimated  by  Biumen. 
bach  at  T^Kcaum.;  while,  at  Obervillach,  the  mean  isfio. 
The  snow  lies  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Drava 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  April  ;  but  in  tlie  vallcv  of  the 
Save,  the  climate  is  much  milder.  At  Laybach,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  year  Is  8'7n6aum.  The  temperature  of  the 
government  of  Trieste  presents  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo, 
as  well  as  In  Istria,  the  olive,  vines,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  a  southern  climate,  are  largely  cultivated. 

Occupations  qf  the  People — Agriculture.—  lllyria  hai 
two  distinct  agricultural  systems ;  that  of  the  N.  govern. 
n<?nt,  which  is  AInine,  and  that  of  the  S.  districts,  which 
re  cultivated  in  tlie  Italian  fashion.  The  mountainous 
districts  of  Carinthia,  situated  in  a  cold  and  damp  cli- 
mate, and  having  a  short  summer,  are  tilled  with  diffi- 
culty. Rye  and  summer  corn  are  the  most  usual  crops  ; 
and  the  threccoursc  system,  according  to  which  1  -3d  part 
of  the  land  is  in  fallow,  is  generally  prevalent.  The  com, 
in  order  to  dry  thoroughly,  requires  to  be  hung  up  on  poles 
or  railings,  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  and  these  erec- 
tions (called  HarJ'en,  Uerm.,  and  Slog  or  Koauw,  Slav.) 
are  often  covered  with  a  roof  like  that  of  a  house.  The 
most  productive  corn  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Lavant, 
and  the  district  of  Krappfeld.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near  Gottschee,  the  climate  is 
so  severe  as  not  to  allow  of  winter  crops.  Carniola, 
nn  the  other  hand,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
and  the  circle  of  Idria,  has  a  warm  climate,  and  Is 
highly  cultivated.  Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  especially 
the  "  ccinqujntino,"  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  ana 
there  is  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  Bluinenbach 
states  that  the  usual  succession  of  crops  on  good  farms 
is  :  — First  year  (with  manure)  maize,  potatoes,  fl.ix,  or 
millet ;  2d  year,  wheat  or  barley  ;  3d  year,  oats  ;  4th  and 
.5th  years,  clover.  The  ground  is  broken  up  both  with 
the  plough,  and  by  hacking.  The  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  its  produce  in  1837,  in  the  gov,  of  Lay- 
bach, are  thus  stated.    (Official  returns.) 
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The  S.  part  of  lllyria  differs  essentially  both  in  its  pro- 
ductions  and  cultivation  from  the  N.  As  soon  as  the 
traveller  enters  tlie  valley  of  the  Isonzo,  the  most  charm- 
ing landscape  is  prcscnteil  to  Ins  view.  The  fields  are  in 
tlie  liighcst  state  of  cultivation,  and  being  covered  with 
rows  of  mulberries,  or  with  elms  and  poplars,  arountl 
which  the  vines  cluster,  the  country  bears  an  aspect  of 
profuse  fertility,  superior  even  to  that  of  (•entral  Italy. 
The  mode  of  irrigation  pursued  in  Lombardy,  however, 
is  not  practised  In  Frlaul ;  dnd  on  .idvaiicing  K.,  good 
husbandry  is  found  to  diminish.  In  Istrlj,  which  has  a 
climate  as  well  caicnlated  as  the  Milanese  territory  for 
r,-iising  oranges  and  lemons,  if  tiiey  were  covered  during 
Hie  winter,  tiie  farming  system  is  execrable.  Olives  and 
sumach  all'urd  the  principal  crops  both  to  the  landowner 
and  Ills  culoni.  Tlie  metayer  system  of  farming  for  half 
the  produce  of  the  land,  prevails  llkewi.«e  in  tliis  part  of 
tiie  cninire.  In  tills  government  tiie  cultivated  land  and 
its  produce  were,  in  1837,  as  follows:  — 
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From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  grain  pro- 
duced In  lllyria  is  insuHiciont  lur  itsconsiini|ition  :  in  the 
district  of  the  "  Litorale  "  wood  for  fuel  and  building 
must  be  procured  from  other  districts. 

Good  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  hemp  chiefly 
In  Friaid.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  espcci.illy  chesnuts  (ma- 
roni)  and  figs,  are  abundant  in  the  coast  district.  The 
best  wines  are  those  of  Monfulcnne  aiitl  the  I'rosecco, 
grown  near  Trieste  ;  but  very  little  wine  is  exported. 
The  oil  of  Istria  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  I'rovence. 
The  stones  and  refuse  of  the  olive  are  used  for  fuel,  and 
are  even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  olive  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  Uuarnuro  islands,  esjieclally 
Veglia  and  Cherso. 
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Chocso  is  a  considerable  artlclo  of  funning  /(rotluce. 
and  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Silk  is  an  incrcaauig  pro- 
duct. I'lio  two  spinning  establishments  at  Farra  fur 
nikhed,  in  18.12,  ll,8!il  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  The  silk  pro. 
duccd  in  Istria  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  ifion 
lbs. ;  but  till  1837  this  article  was  not  included  in  the 
land. tax  returns  of  the  province. 

Tho  chief  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts  ar« 
the  chamois,  rod  deer,  and  roebuck,  anil  I 'hs  frequently 
the  wolf,  bear,  and  small  lynx.  In  tho  S.  pm  ■  the  or- 
tolan and  tho  common  partridge,  quails,  wati  <  fowls, 
and  birds  of  passage  are  common.  Tho  flsliery  in  the 
Gulph  of  Quarncro,  and  In  the  channels  between  the 
islands,  furnishes  un  abundance  of  Ush  peculiar  to  those 
waters. 

Mines.  —  The  chief  wealth  of  lUyrla  consists  In  the 
rich  metallic  veins  found  in  its  mountains.  The  N. 
mountain  chain  separating  Carinthia  from  Styria  con- 
sists of  transition  formations,  overlying  mica  slate,  which 
composes  the  great  spine  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  contains 
vast  quantities  of  a  very  superior  Iron  ore.  This  chain 
opens  S.  into  several  valleys,  sending  tributaries  to  the 
Dravo ;  and  In  these  secluded  districts  the  various  mining 
operations  arc  carried  on,  favoured  by  the  water-power 
altbrdi'd  by  the  mountain-torrents.  In  the  valleys  .in 
tlie  Llescr,  Gurk,  Olsa,  Mettnitz.and  Lavant,  Iron  is  the 
chief  product.  The  mountains  near  Huttenberg  are 
rivalled  in  productiveness  only  by  the  most  proline  of  the 
Swedish  veins.  The  ore  is  chiefly  tho  carbonate  of 
iron.  The  usefulness  of  these  mines  to  the  country  is 
much  impeded  by  the  interference  of  tho  government 
with  the  industrial  occupations  of  its  subjects.     In  fact, 
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the  limitation)  on  the  export  of  iron,  andtho  vexatloui 
lilndrances  to  enterprise,  are  such  as  to  cramp  all  spe- 
culation ;  and  the  quantity  annually  produced  corre- 
Diionds  Ineither  with  the  wealth  of  the  mines  nor  with 
the  wonts  ot  the  empire,  in  Carniola  the  same  descrip- 
tion ul  ore  ih  found,  near  Feistriz,  in  the  valley  of  Wo- 
chein  ;  at  .Suva  find  jauerburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Save ; 
an/l  in  Lower  t  iirniola,  near  Hof.  There  are  rich 
mines  ot  lead  at  Blolberg,  in  Carinthia,  and  of  quick- 
silver at  Idrla.  The  latter  are  situated  in  the  E.  por- 
tion of  the  Julian  Alps,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isonzo.  The  ore  Is  found  In  a  schistose  rock,  breaking 
through  the  predominant  limestone  of  that  chain;  ana 
II*  (he  veins  get  deeper,  tlicy  are  said  to  become  richer. 
Ulasting  is  the  usual  method  employed  for  obtaining 
the  ore;  and  the  workmen,  on  account  of  the  depth 
and  consequent  beat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of 
eight  hours  each  gang.  The  lowest  point  in  the  mine 
Is  300  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  Idritza.  Tho 
following  is  the  return  of  tho  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Illyria  for  the  year  1837  :  — 


Gold  ond  illver     • 

l«ail 

Iron 

Coal 

Alum  and  graphite 

QuicksUvn  (from  Ittlls) 


Z  marks'! 
Sfi,487  cwt.  1 
3'JI,.1';t.1  —       lvalue  £.300,000. 

ViO  —       J 
3,3tiG  —  value  /,.7S,000. 


The  other  occupations  of  the  people,  though  less  im- 
portant, exhibit  an  annual  increase.  Tiie  following  table 
shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  nianufac-' 
turers  and  traders  between  1H20  and  1S37  :  — 


District!. 

Manufactories. 

Comm.  EstabUshmenU. 

Trades. 

Special  Occnpattons. 

18119.       1       1837. 

ISW.      1      1837. 

18»9. 

1837. 

18!9.       1       1837. 

Carinthia  and  Carniola 

Gov.  of  Trieste,  excl.  of  capiul    - 

119 

«21 
48- 

1S4 

3it6 
1»U 

S4.5i4 
6,«1S 

0,800 

798 
797 

707 
957 

171        1         Sfia        1        419        1         &16 

30,774 

3S,46.'S 

1,595        1      \fi60       i 

Total,  inlHSU    -           .           .           .    33,'ii7      1                          Ditto.  In  1837    -           -           -           -    34,910                       | 

Most  of  the  raanurncttircrs  In  the  above  table  are  em- 
ployed in  converting  the  metals  into  hardware,  &c. 
There  Is  no  return  of  the  commercial  establishments  in 
Trieste,  inasmuch  as  that  city  is  not  included  in  the  tax 
registers  of  the  kingdom,  its  taxes  being  commuted  for 
a  payment  of  UO,(IUti  liorins  annually.  Flax-spinning  and 
linen-weaving  are  the  common  and  supplementary  em- 

Jiloyments  of  the  peasantry  during  their  leisure  from  til- 
age  labour,  and  the  quantity  annually  produced  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation  is  considerable.  Common 
woollen  fabrics  are  likewise  manufactured  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  line  cloths  are  made  at  Klagenfurth. 
There  arc  21  glasshouses,  but  only  2  cotton  factories 
in  Illyria. 

In  tlie  tr.ide  returns  of  Illyria,  Trieste,  being  a  free 
port,  is,  usually  excluded.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  metals 
and  timber.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gott- 
schee  arc  almost  all  pedlars,  who  travel  through  foreign 
countries  with  their  wares.  The  trade  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  the  Illyrian  coast,  exclusive  of  Trieste, 
according  to  the  olUcial  report  for  1B37,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Imports     ...    7,304,2.'i7  florins. 

Exports      ...    7,l97,fi9.'i     do. 
The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Trieste  with  tho  rest  of 
the  empire  during  tlie  same  year  was  :  — 

Imports    ...    3U281,.'733  florins. 

Kxports  .  .    12,712,882     do. 

The  exjiortation  of  metals  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
otiier  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  Germany  and  Italy.  For- 
merly a  coiisideral)le  export  txaf\c  was  carried  on  with 
F.iigland  ;  but  it  has  almost  ceased  since  tlie  interruption 
occasioned  by  tlie  continental  blockade,  and  the  in- 
creased iirniluction  of  iron  in  England.  The  present  cus- 
tomsregulations,  which  prohibit  by  extravagant  duties  the 
exportation  of  raw  steel,  iiave  also  been  most  prejudicial 
to  the  iron  trade  of  Illyria.  The  shipping  lists,  in  1837, 
gave  the  following  report :  — 


Port. 

Vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

TrliMte           -■} 
RoviRno         - 1 

.Sliiia 

('o;i8ters     - 
Harks 
Coaslera     • 
llarlis 

376 
\Vi 

.177 
181 

7(),»89 

G.y.io 

8, '184 
1,510 

4,591 
918 
692 

1,074 
670 

Total 

1,.1«    1      90,151 

8,545 

Since  1837,  great  activity  has  prevailed  in  the  shipping 
interest,  ciiiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  Joint-stock 
company,  named  "  The  Austrian  Lloyd's,"  wliieli  has  10 
s  eam-hoats  rnmiing  between  Trieste  and  the  harbours 
of  Dalinatia,  and  the  Levant.  The  Illyrian  coast  has 
many  excellent  harbours,  few  of  which,  however,  arc 


made  available  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Istria  abounds 
with  ports,  many  large  enough  to  shelter  whole  fleets, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  Capod'  Istria,  Pirano  (Porto 
Rose),  Quieto,  Pula,  Parenzo,  Rovigno,  Sic,  but  these 
are  now  only  frequented  by  the  barks  conveying  salt, 
wine,  oil,  gall  nuts,  charcoal,  bark,  and  other  productlmis 
of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  and  Venice.  There  are  like- 
wise some  tolerable  harbours  in  the  Quamero  Islands, 
among  which  the  Port  of  Lussin  Piccolo  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  capacious. 

The  roads  of  Illyria  are  as  good  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save 
are  used  for  communication  between  Tyrol  and  Sals- 
burg,  and  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Two.  main  lines  of 
road  lead  from  the  capital  to  Trieste,  one  by  Klagenfurth 
and  Goritz,  the  other  by  Laybach.  From  Goritz  the 
former  has  a  branch  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
while  the  latter  Is  connected  by  roads  following  the  vales 
of  the  Save  and  Drave,  with  Hungary  and  the  military 
flrontier  provs.  The  internal  navigation  is  limited  to 
rafts  on  the  Save  and  Drave,  by  means  of  which  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  much  timber  Is  floated  down  from 
the  forests  to  tho  Diinube. 

Population.  —  The  pop.  of  Illyria,  in  the  course  of  20 
years,  has  increased  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola  at  the  rate 
of  17°4  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Litorale  at  30'3  per  cent. 

The  Inliab.  (with  the  exception  of  the  German  settlers 
and  of  the  Italians  who  have  immigrated  into  the  south, 
em  circles)  are  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  the  vernacular 
language  of  Carniola,  which  is  used  as  a  written  dialect, 
is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Slavonic  idioms.  Carniola  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  tho  scats  of  the  Oorenzi 
Krainxi  and  the  Dolenxi  Kiatnxi ;  th^  former  of  which 
are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  latter  the 
inhab.  of  the  valley  of  the  Save.  The  Fiparzi,  In  tlie 
valley  of  the  Wlppach  ;  the  Kraschovzi,  on  the  Karst ; 
the  I'iuxcliene,  In  the  Polk  valley ;  and  the  Zoitzlie,  are 
perhaps  only  local  n.tnies.  The  general  denomination 
for  the  IllyrLin  Slavonians  is  "Windi  or  Wenden " 
( Venedi).  Tho  inhab.  of  Friaul  call  themselves  "  Fur. 
iani :  "  the  peninsula  Is  occupied  by  the  "  hiriani," 
and  the  Quamero  islands  by  "  l.iburnzi."  Nearly  one 
million  of  tiic  inhab.  are  Slavonians. 

The  condition  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  certainly 
Improving,  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  Like  so  many  of 
the  Slavonian  inhab.  of  the  empire,  they  speak  a  language 
which  has  not  for  centuries  been  the  veliicic  of  iiitellec- 
tuiU  improvement,  and  Irom  an  early  period  they  were 
goveriieid  by  tyrants,  who  availed  themselves  oi  their 
feudal  rights,  to  the  injury  of  tho  people,  without  confer- 
ring on  them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  that 
system.  In  fact,  the  Illyrians  had  no  national  existence  till 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Illyria 
which  he  established  infused  a  spirit  into  all  classes. 
C  2 
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which  awakened  them  from  the  lutharRT  of  agrs.  l\ruch 
still  remains  to  be  done  towards  HmeT'orating  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant,  yet  the  change  in  his  condition  for 
the  better  within  the  present  century  is  very  great.  The 
mountaineers  of  Carinthia  and  Upper  Carnlola  are  the 
poorest  and  worst  led  of  ttic  inhab.  Amongst  them,  "  cre- 
tins," or  idiots,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  recom- 
mended to  tlieir  neighbours'  charity  by  tlie  superstitious 
notion  that  their  presence  in  a  family  indicates  good  for- 
tune. Giiilre  is  common  amongst  tlie  mountainecrs.and  the 
mortality  is  so  great  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  increase 
in  the  pop.  'I'he  inhab.  of  tlie  valleys,  especially  those 
living  near  the  .Save,  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  in  the 
district  of  Goritz  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Istria,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  worse 
culliviited,  and  less  civilised,  than  the  rest  of  Illyria.  The 
dress  of  the  inotmtaineers  resembles  that  of  the  peasant 
of  i'vrol  and  Salzburg  The  women  wear  peaked, 
broad-brimmed  hats ;  and  in  C'arintliia,  instead  of  stays 
they  wear  a  rod  girdle,  sewn  to  the  linen  tunic  or  shift, 
which  \i  scon  between  the  upper  part  and  skirts  of  the 
gown  worn  over  it.  I'ornierly  the  men  of  the  (iail  valley 
wore  a  gav  dress  of  motley  colours,  from  which  thv  cos- 
tume of  (larlenuhi  in  the  Italian  comedy  is  said  to  be 
derived  ;  indeeif,  many  of  the  figures  in  pantomimes  are 
believed  to  have  been  originally  caricatures  of  the 
illvrian  peasantry. 

Thr,  institutions  for  cduc.ition  have  greatly  improved 
wltliiu  the  present  century,  mid  conslsti'd,  in  ln,t7,  of.) 
lycea,  or  colleges,  with  j.'tl  students ;  7  gymnasia,  or 
gramm.ir-schoole,  with  1,074  scholars;  and  47'i  eli'ment- 
ary  schools  for  both  sexes,  attended  by  HM.SM  children, 
or" about  one  fourth  of  those  who,  from  the  statistical  re. 
turns,  were  of  a  legal  age  to  fr«iuent  the  schools :  IT'.i 
.Sunday  and  repetition  schools  are  attendid  by  I'.l.fi-^s 
young  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  criminal  retiirns  lor 
the  same  year  do  not  exbibit  a  greater  proportion  of 
crime  to  pop.  than  in  the  other  provinc  es  of  the  empire. 
Murder,  and  crimes  of  violence,  liowever,  aie  fremient ; 
for  of  fiijl  criminal  investigations,  H.'i  were  cases  ol^  mur- 
der and  m,-)nslaughter,  44  of  st.alibing,  12  of  .arson,  and  31 
of  riot  and  outrageous  ccmdnct  ;  making  a  total  of  I7.'> 
offenees  against  the  person.  Illyria  h.is  three  penttentl- 
nries :  one  at  I.aybach,  for  Carinthia  and  ("arniola  ;  (me 
nt  V  apo  d'  Istria  ;  inid  one  at  Cradiska ;  containini;  alto- 
gether 47'i  prls<mer.«,  of  whom  20  were  sentenced  fur  less 
th.au  I  year,  3117  for  less  than  10  years,  171  between  Id 
unil  20  years,  and  4  for  life,  and  3J  were  in  the  g.iols  of 
the  v.'irloiis  criminal  courts. 

The  prevailing  religinn  is  Honi.  (";itli.  in  bitli  go 
verninents';  but  in  I'arinlhia  there  are  17..'i<io  I.ullieran-. 
chlelly  in  the  circle  of  VIIIa(  h.  and  about  HMl  cuininunl- 
rauts  of  the  fireek  church.  In  the  gov.  of  Trieste  111  re 
are  about  1,'i.W  pirsniis  of  the  united  tireek  confess'oii, 
8(HI  I'rotestants.  and  3,(lli(i  .lews. 

The  Itom.  Catlis.  are  under  .'>  bishops  :  tho.se  of  florllz. 
I.ayli.ach,  Trieste,  Ciiirk,  and  I.avant;  the  last  two  <,f 
w  hich  are  snllVagans  of  the  archbishop  (jf  .Salzburg.  There 
are  .37  nionasti  riesand  cuiivints  In  the  kingdom,  teiKiiited 
hy  3.1  monks  .and  207  niiiis  ;  the  number  of  the  secular 
catholic  clergy  is  2,131.  perforniinglhe  pastoral  duties  m 
{H7  parlkhes.  The  adniiiiistralion  of  this  province  is  the 
i.ime  with  that  of  the  other  (ii'rman  and  .Slavonic  pre- 
vlnecs  of  the  empire.  Tin  (Hies  of  l.ayliach  and  Trieste 
nre  the  sc:its  of  tlii'  respectue  govennneots  ;  but  the  ^c 
neral  ><>U'tiif  appeals  fur  civil  .ind  criminal  ca-c  tliniii);li- 
niit  the  ;,ingiloiii  is  held  at  Klageiilortli,  ulicrealMii, 
the  mi  ;iig  court  for  Illyria.  'Thi'  city  of  Trlcslr  liis 
besiiies  its  pia>li>r's  court,  a  sanatory  con, niissiiin,  willi 
two  la/arcllos  In  the  harbour,  and  numerous  ilepuia- 
tloMS  at  larliiiis  ilaces  along  the  coast,  (lor  fnrtlier 
parlicui.irs.  xrr  ('\iiiM  iiia.  ) 

ILMINS  IT.  II,  a  mirket  toHii  anil  par,  of  I'ngland.co. 
Noinersrt,  IhiiiiI  Ahilirk  ainl  lliilslone,  on  tin  Ivi'l,  iOni. 
K.I'..  'Taunton,  Im.  .s.  by  \V.  Hath,  and  I. '7  in.  W  .  hv  S. 
I.Miidoii.  Area  of  pir  ,  4.:i!'(l  acri's  ;  pnp..  in  ls:i| ,  2.ii.'.7. 
'Jill'  lottii  cohipriM's  two  slieets,  liitirsectlog  e;i(  h  illii  r 
Ml  light  angles.  oneofMhich  Is  nearly  a  mile  Imii:  :  llie 
Imiises  are  irregul.irly  biilll.  some  bi'ing  of  slime  or 
brii  k,  ami  Ihe  greater  put  inenlv  thiilchiil.  The 
••hiircli.  forioerlycinuentii.il,  is  criichnrin,  in  Ihede.  n- 
raleil  (Mitliie  style,  .iiid  li.u  a  '(|uare  enili.ittlid  ami  pin- 
tiacled  t'i»er.  There  .ire  ,i1mi  plici'S  of  Mor>lii|i  liir 
Vesleyan  Melhinlisls  ami  Iiiilepenili  uts,  to  Hhicli,  ,i« 
Well  as  to  the  i  lunch,  are  atl.'iiheil  well.lri'i|neiili  il 
Hiiiiitay  schools.  A  frc  giaiouMr-si  hool  ^^as  I'iMiiiiled 
ill  I.ViO,  .'nid  iinliHMil  with  consideralib'  est.iles  ;  llnre 
is  also  an  liii>pllal  fnr  tin'  loaiiiteiiance  of  clergviiien'^ 
wlilowi.  Iliiiiiivter  was  Inrnierly  an  liiiportaiil  wmilli  n 
riolliing  liiwn  ;  but  Its  linliislrv  is  imw  i  iiiill'.iid  to  the 
tveaviiig  of  narrou  iloihs,  amf  Is  of  little  impiMlaiii  e 
l.ace-iii't  mills  have  been  ncitiHv  esi.i|i|i,|icil,  ami  i.'i\e 
enijiloMnenl  to  several  hinds.  I'l  Itv  >es«iiiiis  are  hell 
ill  III"  iniirkit-bouse,  Maikils  mi  .Satiinlay  :  l.ili.i  hn 
horses,  liie. still  k,  cheese,  \c.,  the  last  \V  eilii,  sd.iy  in 
/iigii'l. 
I^Htl,^   (nn,  FuiHiu  Vurm'/ii),  »  t"»'ii  of  N,  Italy, 
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Pap.ll  .States,  legat.  Ravenna ;  on  the  Santemo  ami  tlie 
Kmilian  w.iy,  18  m.  N.W.  I'orll,  and  20  m.  8.E.  Uo- 
logiia.  Pop.  about  <J,000.  It  is  a  town  of  some  consider- 
ation ;  being  a  bishop's  see,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls 
and  ditclies,  and  fiirtticr  defended  by  an  old  castle.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  15  other 
churches,  numerous  *'onvents,  a  hospital,  theatre,  col- 
lege, and  a  literary  academy,  of  some  celebrity,  termed 
(/<''  Industrioai,  which  has  included  among  its  members 
several  distinguished  individuals.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cream  of  tartar,  called  larlaro  de  Bologna,  &c.,  and  some 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

INDIA  (BKITISll),  a  very  extensive  empire,  chieHy 
situated  in  the  central  portion  of  S.  Asia,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ilindostan,  or  India 
within  the  Canges,  with  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  provs. 
of  Ass.am,  Cachar,  Jynteah,  Aracan,Martabiui,'Tavoy,'\'e, 
and  Mergiii,  in  India  beyond  thu  Ganges,  acquired  from 
the  lJirine.se  in  lS2ti;  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  (I'ulo 
Penaiig),  Malacca,  Singapore,  ilc,  or  the  straits'  settle- 
ments, situated  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Malay  peninsula. 
'These  vast  dominions  lie  between  l.at.  1°  20'  and  31°  l.V 
N.,and  long.  71°  4.V  and  140'-' K.;  their  principal  bound- 
aries being,  N.W.  the  Indian  Desert;  N.  the  Himalaya, 
whieli,  in  the  upper  provs.  of  Agra  and  in  Assam,  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Chinese  empire,  Nepanl,  and 
Hootan ;  K.  the  Hirman  empire  and  Siam,  and  S.  and 
W.  til!'  Indini  Ocean,  the  l!ay  of  ISengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bi.m  Sea.  'Tlie  area  and  pop.  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  Ilritlish  India  have  been  estimated  as  follows  :  — 
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To  the  f.iicgoing  territories,  under  the  Immediate  rule 
of  ihe  lirillsli,  there  may  be  added  the  Irlbut.iry  states  of 
llerar,  Ouile,  .Mysore,  'I  ravaiuore,  Cochin,  SiKtarah,  the 
dnm.  iif  the  Nizam,  of  the  llajpoot  anil  llniKllecund 
chiefs,  *c  ,  which  are  suhstannallv  administereil  by 
llrilisli  rulers,  .iiiil  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  siir- 
rouiiileil  by  llritl.sh  territories,  are  estimated  altogether 
to  eomprise  about  433,000  tq,  ni.,  and  a  imp.  of  about 
4i.lKNI.Il<KI. 

'The pliyslcal  geography, products,  Inh.alis., Industry.  .Vr. 
of  the  several  divisiiiiis,  pri IV inces,  and  districts  of  Hrlli«li 
Iiiili.i.  will  be  loiniil  treated  of  under  the  head  lliMiosi  an, 
and  in  si  parate  articles  appr(i|irialeil  to  each.  'The  pre- 
sent  article  will,  theri  lure,  be  iiriiiclpallv  occupied  u  illi 
those  topics,  sui  h  ,is  Ihe  general  governiiiciit,  the  jiiiliclal 

ami  revenue  systems,  aiiiiy iiiiiierce,  ,\c.  of  llrillsh 

Inilia.  that  loiild  not  be  coiivenhntl)  liitriidiiced  iimler 
aiiv  iitlier  licul. 

(id  CI, DHiiir -.  Previously  111  1773,  Ihe  giiverninenl  of 
th,it  p.irt  of  India  that  llieii  belonged  to  thi'  llrilisli  vv,is 
ve^ii'il  in  the  T'..  India  Coiiip.ioy.  Ihe  limly  of  proprietors 
of  T.  India  slock,  assenilileil  in  general  ci'mrt,  eleiled  24 
dlrecfiirs,  to  wlioio  the  execnlive  piivter  vv,is  inlrustid, 
tlie  boily  of  pr  iprletors  reserving  eviiiiviiily  to  them- 
selves all  legislative  aniliiirlly,  A  vule  in  llie  einirl  of 
pioprietors  was  acquired  by  111.'  Imliiers  nl  ,'i(i(i/,  nl  the 
iiimp,iiiy's  stuck;  bill  In  lie  ,1  ilirei  tor,  it  was  iiecosaiy 
til  hill. I  2,lKKi/.  siiM'k.  The  clirei  tnrs,  w  ilii  tlieir  clialriiiaii 
and  (leiiiity  chainiian,  weie  chosen  aiiniiallv,  and  siib- 
seqiieolly  siiliiliv  iihil  ||ic|ii>.c|\  rs,  lor  liespa'lch  nt  lill- 
siiiess.  Into  III  separate  cniiiniltlei  x.  As  early  ;!»  1707, 
the  thne  principal  presii|eiicie«  into  wliirli  Itrlli-li  lii.lia 
is  ilivhleil— lliiise  11'  Hninhay,  Maiir  is,aiid  »  alciilla,  were 
ill  i'Xi<leiice.  T,ii  II  was  )iiiM'iiii  d  by  ,1  preKl.leiil  nr  ^'o. 
veriinr,  ami  a  inuiicll  nl  Imiii  '.1  to  12  nn  mi  in,  ap- 
jininleij  by  cniiiiiii.slnii  of  till' eiiiii|i.iiiy.  All  power  was 
liMlged  III  iIh  pri'siileiit  anil  11  iineil  jiiiollv,  every  ipies 
linn  that  came  liefore  lln  in  lieiiii;  ilei  iiled'  bv  a  iniijnilty 
of  voles  In  I7',;i',,  a  diarlrr  was  graiiliil,  li\  which  tlie 
'oiiipi'iy  were  peiiiiltti'il  In  establish  a  mavnr.  i  cut  at 
e,ich  nfthi'  pn  "iileiich  <  ciui'istiiig  nf  a  ni'ainr  ami  nine 
alderiiiei,  einiiowered  tn  decide  in  civil  i  ,i>'.  s  nl  all  ile. 
seriptinns,  with  ail  .inpeal  I'miii  llieir  Jurlsdlcllnii  to  the 
president  and  uiiiiicil.     rin:  latter  viere  .lisu  vei,liU  with 
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the  power  of  huldin^  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  for  the 
exercise  of  penal  judicaiurc,  in  all  cases  excepting  those 
of  high  treason,  as  well  as  a  court  of  requests,  for  the  de- 
cision, by  summary  procedure,  of  pecuniary  questions  of 
inconsiderulilo  amount.  Added  to  this,  the  powers  of 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  to  tliem  only,  tlie  president  being,  at  the 
same  time,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
stationed  within  his  presidency.  It  will  thus  be  rcidily 
seen  that  the  ollicers  of  the  company  were  recognised  as 
the  judges  in  thrir  own  cause  in  all  cases  j  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  mayors'  courts, 
they  still  held  all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  executive 
functiims.  both  civil  and  military,  in  their  own  hands. 
An  individual  who  became  a  member  of  the  council  was 
not  debarred  from  subordinate  fimctions ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  especially  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
abuses  would  prevail ;  and  to  the  abuses  which  thence 
arose,  in  fact,  Mr.  Mill  attributes  the  embarrassments  in 
wliii'h  the  uflairs  of  the  comj>any  afterwards  became  in- 
volved. 

In  177.1,  the  groat  inucasc  in  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  company  attracted  the  attention  and  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  government  at  home ;  while 
the  financial  eiubarrassmcrUs  of  the  company,  and  the 
alHises  which  had  crept  into  the  government  of  India, 
furnished  ample  grounds  for  interference.  In  conse- 
quence, tlio  ministry  introduced  two  bills  into  parlia- 
ment, distinclly  .isserting  the  claim  of  the  crown  to  the 
territorial  ai'cuii.sitions  of  tlic  cmnp.any,  raising  the  qu.i- 
lilicalion  to  vote  In  the  court  of  proprietors  from  the 
possession  of  ."MIO/.  to  that  of  1,(K)0/.  stock  ;  giving  to  every 
proprietor  possessed  of  .'1,(100/.  !i  votes,  of  (i.dOOiT.  3  votes, 
and  of  Id.OIKtf.  4  votes  ;  limiting  the  aimual  election  of  the 
whole  21  directors  to  that  of  li  (mly ;  vesting  the  govern- 
ment of  Hcngal,  Uahar,  and  Orissa  in  a  governor-general, 
with  a  salary  of  2t>,n(K)/.  a  year,  and  4  councillors,  of  M.OOd/. 
each  y  rendering  the  other  presidencies  subordinate  to 
that  of  Bengal ;  and  cstablisliing  at  Calcutta  a  supreme 
court  of  judiciture,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  with 
H.IIOI)/.  a  year,  and  three  pi/isHir  judges,  with  fi.dOO/.  a  year 
e.ich,  appointed  by  the  crown.  As  subsidiary  articles, 
ft  was  proposed,  that  the  first  governor.gencral  and 
councillors  should  be  nominated  liy  parliament  in  the 
act,  and  liold  their  office  for  live  years,  after  which  tlie 
patronage  of  those  great  ofliecs  should  revert  to  the 
directors,  but  still  suliject  to  the  approlialion  of  the 
crown ;  that  every  thing  in  tlie  company's  correspiind- 
ence  from  India  which  related  to  civil  or  military 
affairs,  to  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  admi- 
nUtratiou  of  the  revenues,  slioold  be  laid  before  mini- 
sters ;  that  no  iierson  in  flic  si'rvice  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  c<mipariv  sliould  he  allowed  to  receive  presents; 
and  thai  the  g!)vernor-general,  c.iinuillors,  and  judges 
should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  speculations 
and  pursuits. 

Mr.  I'itt's  famous  India  bill  of  I7S4  established  the 
board  of  ci  ntrol,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the  privy 
ciiiincil,  appidntcd  tiy  llie  king,  two  of  the  rrincipal 
secretaries  of  state  being  always  members.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  bn.-iid  is,  ill  fact,  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
and  is  the  oflli  rr  resiionsible  for  its  government,  and  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  hoard.  The  superintendence  of 
the  latter  extends  over  the  whole  civil  and  military  trans- 
■cttonscarrledonfn  India.  It  revises,  cancels, or  approves 
all  despatches,  letters,  orders,  or  instructions  proposed 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  court  of  directors  to  the  govern- 
ment III  India  ;  it  may  also  require  the  court  to  prepare 
and  send  out  despatches  on  any  given  siibjict,  couched 
In  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  fit  ;  it  may  transmit.  In 
certain  cases,  orders  lo  India,  willioiit  fhe  inspection  of 
the  directors,  and  lias  access  lo  all  Ihe  comp.iny's  papers 
and  records,  and  to  all  proceedings  of  the  courts  ol  di- 
rectors and  propri«'(or».  Il  Is  i  Inir,  llnrifnre,  that  from 
l"N4,  when  llie  board  of  conlnil  was  esl.ililished,  the 
real  sovenlgiily  of  Itrltlsli  India  was  tnkin  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  companv.  and  placid  In  those  of  niinlsters. 

Under  the  net  of  IHM  OS;  4  William  IV.  cap.  K,"..), 
Ihe  cnmiiany  holds,  under  the  sniMrlnteiidcnce  of  the 
hoard  of  lontrol,  the  political  governnieiit  and  patron- 
ane  of  lliilish  India,  till  tlie:i(i|h  of  April,  |HM;  but  lis 
excliisiie  I'linimeriial  privileges  are  no  Innuer  111  exist- 
ence. The  supreme  aulhnritj  is  visli  .1  in  Ihe  governor- 
general,  who  is  also  governor  of  llie  |'ri>lil<iicy  of  lleii- 
gal.  lie  Is  noniiiiati'd  by  Ihe  court  of  dirertors,  llie  iio- 
niinallim  liiiiig  siilijerl  lo  llie  approval  of  the  iiovi  reign, 
and  is  assisted  h)  aioonitl  of  five  meinhrrs,  three  of  whiiiu 
are  appointed  liy  the  court  of  directors,  from  amongst 
persons  who  are  or  have  lieen  servants  of  the  ciinipany  ; 
Ihe  foiirlh  is  also  chosen  in  a  siniilar  nipiincr,  lull  fnim 
amongst  persons  iinriinnecfed  with  llie  company  ;  and 
111!'  liltli  Is  fill'  cnminanilct-lu'  liicf,  who  takes  rank  nnil 
preiedeme  imniedialelvarii  r  the  governor. general.  The 
Mtlier  presldiiii  lis  liavr  nN  .  tliiir  governors  and  conn- 
rlls,  suhiinlinale  lo  the  gnuiiior  and  cuiinil  of  the 
llrngal  picsldeni)  j  llir  prcsideiii  v  of  Aura,  however, 
coiiiprisinvt  the  upper  iirovinces  of  Ilcngal,  is  al  present 


administered  by  a  lieut.-govomor  only.  The  governor, 
general  in  council  Is  competent  to  make  laws  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  which  arc  binding  upon  all  the 
courts  of  justice,  unless  annulled  by  higher  authority. 
Parliament  reserves  to  itself  right  to  supersede  or  sus- 
pend all  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  governor-general ;  and 
the  court  of  directors  has  also  power  to  disallow  them. 
The  foregoing  remarks  do  not,  however,  in  any  way  apply 
to  Ceylon,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  continental  India,  being  placed  directly  under  the 
colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain.  My  the  act  of  IHia, 
the  salaries  of  the  principal  civic  officers  In  India  were 
fixed,  that  of  the  governor-general  at  24,600/.  a  year  ;  the 
governors  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies, 
1 1 ,600/. ;  the  ordinary  members  of  the  head  council,  9,C00/.  - 
each  ;  and  the  members  of  the  other  councils,  6,000/.  each 
yearly.    (I'arl.  Acts,  Reports,  S/c.  ;  Mill's  Hist.,  I[C.) 

Juflicial  Syslfm.  — When,  \n  1793,  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis  undertook  his  reform  of  the  judicial  and  revenua 
systems  of  British  India,  that  territory  was  in  a  most  de- 
olorablo  state. "  The  administration  of  justice  through  all 
its  departments  was  most  pernicious  and  depraved  j  tho 
public  revenua  levied  upon  principles  Incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  private  property  ;  the  people  sunk  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness ;  more  than  one  third  part  of 
the  country  a  desert,  and  the  rest  hastening  to  desolation." 
li/itl,  v.  4'2S.)  Under  the  orders  sent  to  India  In  I7t«), 
the  same  individuals  combined  the  business  both  of 
judicature  and  ftnance ;  being  at  once  collectors  of  re- 
venue, judges,  iind  heads  of  the  police.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  endeavoured  to  separate  these  apparently  incom- 
patible offices,  and  distributed  them  amongst  different 
Individuals.  He  gave  to  native  commissioners  power  to 
determinu  civil  suits  amongst  natives  to  the  value  of  Mt 
rupees,  several  of  whom  he  established  In  each  xillaA  or 
district,  giving  an  appc.il  from  their  decisions  to  the 
xillah  court,  held  in  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  of 
which  one  of  the  company's  servants  was  appointed  the 
judge.  The  latter  functionary  was  assisted  by  a  regis- 
trar, and  some  other  members  from  among  the  junior 
servants  of  the  company,  and  natives  duly  qualified  to 
expound  the  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  law.  These  courts 
had  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  the  amount  of  1,000  rupees. 
I'rom  them  appeal  might  be  made  to  four  provincial  courts 
established  at  Calcutta,  I'atna,  Dacca,  anil  Moorshedabud. 

I'hese  courts  consisted  of  three  judges,  chosen  from  the 
civil  department  of  the  company's  service,  a  registrar, 
one  or  more  assistants  from  the  Junior  European  servants 
of  the  company,  .ind  three  expounders  of  the  native  law 

—  a  crt«*cc,  »Hw/'f,  and  pundit.  A  higher  tribunal,  that 
nfSiitfacr  Dfwaiince  Adaulul,  was  established  at  Calcutta, 
composed  of  the  governor-general,  his  council,  the  head 
ciiuxce,  two  viiiflies,  two  punditi,  a  registrar  and  assistants. 
All  suits  of  Uuropeans  were  exclusively  tried  in  this 
court :  appeal  from  it  lay  only  to  the  king  in  council,  in 
cases  above  the  amount  of  60,1  IK)  rupees.  Tour  tribunals 
were  erected  in  the  four  provincial  courts,  for  criminal 
judicature,  at  which  the  judges,  &c.  of  the  civil  tribunals 
olliriated  every  month  \  the  penal  judicature  was  ad- 
ministered in  most  of  the  country  districts  only  twice, 
but  in  that  of  Calcutta  four  times  a  year.  The  superior 
criminal  tribunal  was  the  Kixamut  Adavlut,  held  at 
Calcutta,  and  constituted  almost  similarly  to  the  Sudder 
Uctvannec  Adawlut. 

Hut  with  all  this  machinery  of  legislation,  nothing  llkea 
code  of  laws  was  promulgalcd.  The  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan pop.  were  governed  by  Ihe  rules  laid  down  in  their 
respertive  sacred  hooks,  —  the  Shasters  and  Ihe  Koran, 

—  as  iulerpreted  by  the  ever  varying  opinions  of  the/H<«- 
dil>  and  niiixirs.  The  courts  establl.^hed  on  the  Kiiropcau 
nioilel  were  infected  with  all  tliat  niulliplicalion  oftecli- 
niial  forms,  which  forms  the  worst  feature  of  our  own  legal 
ciide,  and  all  llial  del.iy  and  expeniiivi'iiess  of  process, 
which  lenil  tii  destroy  llie  ends  of  jiislice,  fellowed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  'ihe  errors  In  Ihe  system  adopted 
were  gr' at ;  but,  considering  the  slate  In  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  founil  nll'airs,  Il  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
effri'led  a  vast  deal  of  good.  He  was  actuatrd  by  tliu 
purest  and  most  beiievoiinf  motives  ;  and  wisely  eiidea- 
voiircd  to  respect,  in  as  far  as  iiosslble,  Ihe  difl'ercnt  legal 
ci  des  of  the  various  tccrs  and  nations  coniiriscd  in  the 
pop.  of  India. 

Of  late  vears.  however,  a  disposition  has  grown  up  to 
uiiile  again  the  judicial,  niagikterial,  and  revenue  aiiflio- 
rltii's  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  separated.  A  coiisi- 
ileralile  change  of  liiis  description  was  introdiued  by  .Sir 
T.  Monro  In  the  Madras  tcrrllorics.  and  more  ricenlly 
li>  Loid  \V.  Ilciniiick  In  Bengal.  (Si'f  llivniiu-  aiiiljH- 
iliiiiil  S,l,  til, 'IIS  ,    AsiiitK  .hiiiiiiiit,  4' . ) 

\\  illilii  the  ciHesof  Calculfa,  Madr|is,  and  llo!iihay,nn<1 
alrowllhliilhc  scttlenieiilsof  I*eiiang,  Singapore, and  Ma- 
lacca, I'.iiglish  civil  and  crlnilinl  law  Is  ailmiiilst  red  lo 
bolb  inilivi  s  and  I'uropeans,  with  the  excepljon  of  Iheir 
own  laws  of  liiherilaiue  being  prcsiived  to  the  lorn  er. 
Hut  beyond  Ihe  lliiiils  of  the  ahove.iiientloiii  il  cities,  im 
fill' confluent  of  iiidia,  Ihe  nalive  laws  have  lieeii  niiele 
bliHlIng  on  Luropriiis  as  well  ai  natives.    'Ihe  cliarUr  of 
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1833  provides,  tliat  no  onn  shall,  by  reaion  of  his  nation, 
colour,  or  faith,  he  disqualilieil  from  holding  otiice  under 
the  company,  and  iliut,  henceforth,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  blood  or  nativity.  "  Upon  this  ground," 
says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  tlic  legislative  council  of  India, 
without  waiting  for  the  code  of  laws  which,  under  di- 
rection of  the  same  statute,  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
passed  a  law  subjecting  Kuropcans  to  the  same  tribunals 
to  which  natives  are  subject,  although  these  tribunals 
administer  their  own  domestic  laws  respectively  to  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans,  are  cognisant  of  no  others, 
remidiate  expressly  the  laws  of  England,  and  are  pre- 
sided over  by  natives,  or  by  unprofessI'Mial  European 
servants  of  the  K.  I.  Company,  the  first  of  whom  rarely 
know  a  word  of  English ;  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  arc  both  conducted  in  the  native  htnguages,  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  the  English  tongue.  This  act,  from 
its  unpopular  cliaracti'. ,  is  commonly  called  by  Euro- 
peans in  India,  the  '  Biaclt  Act.'  " 

I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  act  of' 183.1, 

Europeans  gained  great   advantages    by  the  abolition 

of  tile  E.   India   Compa.iy's  monopoly  and  tr.ide,  the 

power  to    possess  land,  and  the  comparatively  ample 

lield  wliich  is  tlius  opened  to  tlieir  entrrpri^te.      It  is 

alleged   however,  that,  in  so  far  as  respects  their  rights, 

liberties,  and  laws,  they  are  in  a  less  favourable  position 

'.han  under  tlie  old  system.      I'mler  the  latter,  llritish 

subjects,  witliin   the  special  jurisdiction  of  tlie  kind's 

courts,  could  only,   like  tlie  n.itives,  lie  tried  by  their 

own    laws,  and   tlie   local  government  could  enact  no 

new  law  for  their  government  not  in  accordance  with 

the  "laws  of  the  realm."     But   by  the  new   system, 

the    governor-general    in  council  may  enact  any  laws 

whiitsoiver,  that  shall  be  binding  on  Kritish  sulijects, 

whether  the  same  be  coiis(mant  with  the  "  liiws  of  the 

realm,"   or  otherwise.      Under  the  old  law,  an  appeal 

lay  to   the    privy  council,  which  imy  individiml  might 

institute.      1  liis  privilege  is  now,  however,  cut  off,  and 

under  the  modern  system,  nothing  short  of  ,in  Jict  of 

parliament  can   repeal  a  law  that   has  the  s.inction  of 

the  lodian  authorities.      Under  the  old    system,   Itri- 

tlsh-lmrn    sulijects   in    tlio  jirovinces,    that    is,  beyond 

the    special    jiirlsdicliniis    nf    the    kiini's  courts,    were, 

ill  civil    CISC",  aiiienalile  only  to  courts   presided  over 

by  tlieir  coiintryini'n  in  the  cninmlssion  of  the  peace. 

I  ndcr  tlie  new  sy<tc'iii,  they  are  amenable,  to  the  ex- 

tent  of  .'..(Km/,  in  value,  to  tlie  pettiest  nalivo  trilmii.-il, 

pn  sided  over  by  a   Miilianiniedan  or   Hindoo, —judges 

eipiallv  ignorant  of  their  inaiiners,  laws,  ,ind  language. 

and,   Hidi    few  exceplioiH,   viewing  tliclr  religion  with 

hatred  or  contempt.      Tlie  appeal  to  tlie  king's  courts, 

ttliiili   was    •«   guarantee  for  tlieir  own   laws,    is  taken 

away  from   tiirni  ;   and   it  lies   to  the  chief  n.ative  tri- 

biilid,  — of  wliicli  the  judges  indei  d  are  Englishmen,  but 

ill  which  the  proceedings  are  in  the  native  tongue,  —  in 

wliiili  there  is  no  one  t»  adv'se  the  juilges,  and  where  an 

English  barri^ler  is  not  even  periiiilled  to  plead.    Uiiiler 


the  olil  system,  an  appeal  lay,  even  from  the  competent 
tnliiiiials  of  the  kiiii;  s  cmirts.  to  the  king  In  council; 
uinler  the  new  s)»leiii,  no  such  appeal  lies  from  tlie 
native  iribnii.il,  iiiilis*  the  value  be  above  I 'J  times  as 
mm  li  as  it  was  helciie  the  innovation. 

We  bilieve,  however,  that,  practically,  little  Inronve- 
niiiice  has  arisen,  or  is  at  all  likily  to  arise,  from  most 
of  these  regulations.  We  may  lie  i|iiite  sure  that  the 
power  given  to  tlie  governor-general  anil  council  of 
enacting  laws  will  nut  be  rasiily  or  capriciously  ex- 
Prcised,  How  exalted  soever,  Ihese  riiiictioiiarii's  are 
not  inerrU  reHpnii^llne  to  parliament,  lint  to  piililic 
opinion:  the  Iri'e  piess,  now  isiii|,|i,|i,.(l  |n  In.li.i,  will 
nil  fail  111  advertise  11. cm  of  any  error  they  mav  lii'  likely 
to  ci,miiiit  ;  wliile  the  gniwliig  allenlliin  givi  ii  tu  Imli.ii'i 
«ir.iirs  at  hoiiii-  will  ti mi  In  in  ilte  thi'in  wary  in  llieir 
priiceedmgs.  We  are  less  alile  In  Jllilg"'  o!  thi-  expe- 
iliency  nf  making  llrilisli-bnrii  sniijeits  ri'spmisilile  to 
the  native  tnliiinals  ;  but  evi'ii  this  is,  we  believe,  less 
ubjei  tionable  llian  it  iiiighl  apiiiar  to  he. 

Htffuu,-  sytlnn.  —  Ihe  hiinl  lax  coiislitiiles  llie  prin- 
eipid  source  nl  tlie  reveiiiif  ol  llrllisli  linlia,  as  it  li.is 
always  ilniie  of  ail  eastern  stales,  The  gnverninints  of 
tuch  countrii's  may,  in  tact,  tie  said  to  be  llie  re,il  pr 
prletnrs  of  Ih  •■■■■•■' 
ilvatnrs  have 


■  land  ;  but  In  India,  as  i  iM'wiiere.  the  ml-  |  ,'iliniil  the  s.inii'  s'.ili 
a  per|ietual,    hereditary,   and   traiileralile  1  li,iiii  llie  (  oiii|iieror 
riglit  of  occu|)»ncy,  so  long  as  Ihpy  coniliicie  in  p,iy  llie 
share  of  ihi-  |iriKliiie  of  the  land  ifi  niainliMl  liv  Ihe  go- 
nernnieiit.      I  he  value  nf  lliis  right  of  ocriipainy  to  tlie 
rural  pop.  de|ieiii|a  mi  Ihe  ile/r f  resl-tance  wliicli 

•  hey  liave  Imimi  able  In  oppnse  lo  Ihe  exactions  of  arlil- 
Iniry  gnverninenU.  In  llii  gal  and  the  adjaien.  onus. 
nf  India,  fmni  the  pii  iiliurl)  liniiil  i  liaracler  ol  llir  In. 
hnbt  ,  anil  the  ii|i<'n  and  exposeil  naliire  ol  the  coiiii- 
Iry,  this  re«l«liii lie  tins  been  Irilling  indeed,  ami,  consi'- 
qiienll),  till'  value  nf  tin-  rl>;lit  of  oiriipnoev  In  tlie 
iirna.inl,  iir  ill  ■I.  (an  Arabic  wnnl,  nieaiiing  siihjert,)  li,i» 
lieeii   pro|i<iitiiiii,illi    leilnciil       tills.  al<n,  iiiav  he  i..ii. 

•  Idere.l,  lllnllgll  Willi  •oMie  lliodlll<  .illnlis,  as  lieltlH  lieirly 
llie  loliUUinli,  lit  this  reaped,  ul  lln  iiili.ilis.  ol  eveiy  jiait 


of  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  comprising  more  than 
half  the  pop.  of  Hindostan.  But  where  the  country 
is  naturally  difticult,  the  people  have  been  .iblo  more 
effectually  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  head  land- 
lord, or  state,  and  to  retain  a  valuable  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil.  Tills  has  been  particularly  the  case 
along  the  ghauts,  as  in  Bcdnore,  Canara,  Malabar,  &c. ; 
tlie  inhabs.  of  which  provs.  not  only  lay  claim  to  a  right 
of  private  property  in  the  soil,  but  have  been  generally 
ready  to  support  their  claim  by  force  of  arms.  There 
can  be  no  qu(;stion,  indeed,  that  the  same  modified  right 
of  property  formerly  existed  every  where  ;  and  it  is  in. 
<leed  impossible  that  otherwise  the  land  should  ever  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  liut,  in  those  parts 
of  India  wliich  could  be  readily  overrun  by  a  military 
force,  the  riglit  of  property  in  the  soil  has  long  been  littlu 
else  than  the  right  to  cultivate  one's  paternal  acres  for 
behoof  of  others,  the  cultivators  reserving  only  a  bare 
subslstauce  for  themselves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  in  Beng,al  was 
to  divide  tlie  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  on  the  mitaycr 
principle,  into  equ.il  shares,  whereof  one  was  retalnedby 
the  cultivator,  the  other  going  to  government  as  rent 
or  tax.  The  officers  employed  to  collect  this  revenue 
were  called  xriiiiiiriars  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  their 
ollirc  seems  to  have  become  hereditary.  It  may  be  re- 
m.irlied  th.it,  in  I'ersian,  zemindar  and  handhoiiler  arc 
synonymous ;  and  this  etymology,  coupled  with  the 
heredit.iry  nature  of  their  office,  which  brought  them 
exclusively  Into  contact  with  the  ri/ot,  or  occu|)ier,  ,a,s 
well  as  with  the  government,  led  many  to  believe  tliat  tlio 
zemindars  were  in  reality  the  owners  of  the  hand,  and 
th.it  the  ryots  were  their  tenants.  This,  liowever,  it  is 
now  .idmitled  on  iiU  hands,  was  an  incorrect  oninlon. 
The  zemindars  in  reality  were  taxg.itherers,  and  were, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  pay  to  the  government  Hint'  U-nllis 
of  the  produce  collected  from  the  ryots,  ret.iining  only 
one-tenth  as  a  compensation  for  their  trouble  ;  and,  en 
long  as  the  ryots  )iaid  their  fixed  contriliution,  they  could 
not  be  ousted  from  their  possessions,  nor  be  in  anywise 
interfered  with. 

But  notwitlistanding  what  has  now  been  stated,  tho 
perpetual  or  /emindary  settlement,  established  by  Lord 
(drnwallls  in  Bengal,  in  ITtl^l,  was  made  on  tiie  assump- 
tion tliat  llie  zemindars  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
His  lordsliip,  indeed,  was  f,ir  from  being  personally 
s.itisfii'd  lliat  such  u  as  really  the  case  ;  but  he  was  anxluiis 
to  create  a  class  of  large  proprietors,  and  to  give  tliein  an 
interest  in  tlie  innirovement  and  )irosperity  of  llie  country. 
It  is  clrar,  however,  th.it  this  wish  roiiht  not  be  realised 
u  itiioul  destroying  the  permanent  rights  of  the  ryots,  for, 
unless  this  were  accomplisiied,  Ihe  zemindars  could  not 
Interfcie  in  Ihe  niaii.igenient  of  their  estati'S.  'llie  iii- 
tiresls  nftlie  zemindars,  and  the  rights  of  tiie  ryots,  were 
plainly  irreconcilealile  ;  and  it  was  obvimis  that  the 
Ibrmi  1  wiiiild  en.leavnur  lo  reduce  tlie  hitter  to  tiie  con- 
dition of  lenaiils  at  will.  But  Iliis  necessary  cnnseiiuenco 
was  either  overloiiked  or  ineU'ecUMlly  proviileil  against. 
Tiie  zemindars  liecaine,  under  condition  of  their  paying 
the  assessment,  or  ipiil  reiil,  due  to  gnvernmi  nt,  prn- 
prietors  or  owners  of  Hie  land.  '1  lie  amount  nf  the 
assessment  was  fi.xed  at  the  average  of  viliat  it  had  been 
for  a  lew  years  pri"  innsly,  and  it  was  declared  to  bo 
perprhial  and  inmiiinlil,'  at  thai  amount.  Wlieii  a  zi'- 
niindar  lell  into  arrear  with  government,  hit  estate 
might  lie  eiliier  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  assessineni  was  .'it  the  outsit,  and  slill  is,  t(io 
high,  eaiinnt  well  he  dnnhleil  ;  and  il  iniist  ever  lie  matter 
of  regret  that  tiie  settleinent  was  iml  made  Willi  tlio 
rynis.  or  ciilliv.Uors,  rather  lli,iii  with  Hie  /eniindars; 
bill,  nolwitlisl  uidliig  Ihese  and  ntler  ilelei  Is,  Hie  niei- 
siire  was,  on  the  wiinle,  a  great  hnnii  In  India.  I'littl  the 
liilidilinlliin  of  the  perpeliial  systi  in  inln  lliiig  il,  the 
revenue  was  r.iKed  in  it,  as  it  cniitiiiiles  to  lie  In  tie  n  >t 
of  India  down  In  Hie  present  day,  liy  a  viiriiil'lr  ni  well 
as  a  mnvt  oppro^ive  land-lax.  We  all  knnw  wliat  a 
periiieliiiis  Infiiieiii  e  ilHie  has  liiiil  in  Iliis  eniiiitry  ;  but 
siippiisc  tli;il.  ill^tl.ld  nf  aninnnllng  to  III,  lillie  had 
ainiiiinteil  In  .Ml  pet  I'ent.  of  tlie  ginss  prmliice  of  Ihe 
Mill,  it  uiiiild  liiive  liei  11  an  elh'itii,il  olisl.iile  In  all  ini- 
piiivenieiil  ;  and  Hie  iminlry  wniild  now  have  been  in 
the  days  nf  .MIrul,  or  of  Wil- 
niiiiiieror. 
ill  I  ranee,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
nu'liiyrr  system  Is  Inlrmluci'd,  Ihe  landlord  seldom  or 
never  gels  liah  Hie  prndiiie.  unless  he  iilsn  liiriilsh  Ihe 
stuck  and  lamiing  c.'ipilal,  iind,  in  iiui^l  c.ises,  Hie  strif. 
Bill  111  India.  Ill  itliiT  the  gnvernmi  nl  iinr  Hie  /emindars 
do  any  Hiliig  of  Hii'  sort  :  they  merely  Mi|iply  Hie  land, 
whiili  is  iisii.illy  divided  Into  very  small  pnrtlniis.  inn  Hv 
abniit  i>,  and  rarely  aniounling  to  Ui  ai  res.  A  demaiid 
on  the  oeeiipiers  nf  such  palelies  lor  half  Hir  produce  is 
i|ilile  exlravagaiil,  and  hi  in  e  Ihe  excessive  poveity  of 
Hie  penple,  w  lileli  |i  sni  II  as  lo  »l,igucr  iM'llel,  Mill,  hniv- 
ewi,  the  perpi  liial  sjilein  is  va>lly  preh  rahle  in  prln- 
rlple,  and  also  In  Its  pr.iclii  ul  Inilueiice,  lo  any  nlle  r 
icieiiiie   ^)^tllll   hillieiio    cbt.dillil.cd   In    Indi.i,     It  set 
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limits  to  fiscal  rapacity,  nnd  established,  as  It  were,  a 
rnmpnrt  beyond  which  no  tax-gatherer  dared  to  intrude. 
The  enormous  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  the  rigour 
with  which  payment  was  at  first  enforced,  ruined  an 
Immense  number  of  zemindars.  But  their  lands  having 
come  into  new  and  more  efficient  hands,  a  better  system 
of  management  was  Introduced,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
government  demand  gave  a  stimulus  to  improvement 
unknown  In  any  other  part  of  Hiiidostan.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  grand  desideratum,  A  land-tax,  that  may  be 
increased  should  the  land  be  Improved,  is  all  but  certain 
to  prevent  any  such  Improvement  being  made.  This 
has  been  Its  uniform  operation  in  every  country  in 
the  world  that  has  had  the  bad  fortune  to  be  cursed 
with  such  a  destructive  impost.  But  a  heavy  land- 
tax,  provided  it  be  fixed  and  unsusceptible  of  increase, 
is  no  bar  to  improvements,  unless  In  so  far  as  It  tends 
to  deprive  the  proprietors  nnd  occupiers  of  land  of 
the  means  of  making  them.  There  is,  in  such  a  case, 
no  want  of  security,  and  the  cultivator  is  not  deterred 
from  attempting  improvements,  or  of  bringing  supe- 
rior enter|)ri.ie  and  industry  to  operate  on  his  estate, 
by  tlie  fact  that  the  tax  will,  In  conseiiuoiice,  be  in- 
creased. 

Tlie  truth  of  what  Is  now  stated  has  been  fully  evinced 
in  llengal  during  the  last  '20  or  .'lO  years ;  for  both  the 
pop.,  and  the  land-revenue  of  that  part  of  our  Indian 
empire  has  greatly  increased.  A  great  deal  of  wa.ite 
land  has  been  cultivated,  and  various  works  havr  been 
undertaken  that  would  not  he  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
in  any  other  part  of  our  empire  in  the  east.  But,  with 
all  this,  there  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
the  ciindltlon  of  the  people  of  Bengal  under  our  govern- 
ment. They,  In  fact,  are  practically  excluded  from,  at 
least,  all  direct  participal  .ii  In  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  limitation  of  tlio  assessment.  'I'liey  have 
merely  exchanged  one  taskmaster  for  another.  It  Is 
their  landlnrds  who  have  been  the  great  gainers.  The 
occupiers  still,  generally  si)eaking,  hold  under  the  mi: 
Ini/er  principle,  paying  half  or  even  more  of  their  pro- 
duce! as  rent ;  so  that  their  poverty  is  often  extreme, 
and  their  cnmlltion  not  inrreqiiently  inl'erlor  even  to 
that  of  the  hired  labourer,  who  receives  the  miserable 
pittance  of  two  annas,  or  about  'Ad.,  a  liay  as  wages. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  tliere  were  some  strange  fatality 
Hltendinn  the  government  of  India;  and  that  the  greatest 
talents  and  the  best  intentions  slnmld,  when  applied  to 
legislate  lor  that  country,  priiiluce  only  the  must  ner- 
niclims  projects.  The  perpetual  settlement  carried  Into 
effect  by  I,ord  ("ornwalll.s  in  Bengal  was  keenly  opposed 
by  l,orii  Teignmiiuth,  Colonel  Wilkes,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Sir  T.  Miinro,  and  others,  whose  opinions  on  siuli  sub- 
jects are  certainly  entitled  to  very  great  respect ;  and  ii 
would  seem  that  the  Board  of  t'ontrol  became,  at  length, 
favonrijhle  to  their  views.  In  ci)nse<|iience  of  this  change 
of  opinion  it  was  resolved  to  IntriHluce  a  dIH'erent  sys- 
tern,  under  the  superhitendenee  of  Its  zealous  advocate, 
.Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Into  the  presidency  of  Madras,  or 
I'ort  St.  tieorge.  This  new  system  h.is  rec  dved  the 
name  of  the  rt/olwar  settlement.  It  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  goveriiment  possesses  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  soil,  and  may  dispose  of  It  at  pleasure  J  no 
middlemen  or  leinlmlars  are  ii.U'rposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  iiiltlvators  ;  the  ryots  being  brought 
Into  immediate  conl.ict  witli  the  collectors  appointed  by 
government  to  riseive  ilieir  rents.  It  is  impossible, 
liowever,  to  enter  fully  into  the  details  of  tills  system. 
'I'hev  are  In  the  last  degree  ciiinplicateil,  which  iil  itself 
would  be  enough  to  sliiiw  their  inexpediency.  The  kind 
is  taxed,  according  to  its  ipiaiity,  at  rates  varying  from 
llll  up  to  70*.  an  acre,  I'lnis,  lor  example,  it  the  land 
uire  incie  ilru  Jiflil,  uitliiiut  artilliial  irrigatimi.  the 
laiiiltav  wiinlil  be  aliiiiit  ■'<».  an  acre.  It  it  lia\e  a  Mipply 
III  waicr  capable  of  grouing  rice,  the  lax  rises  to  'i',\ii.,  or 
to  nearly  X  times  the  fnriner  rent;  and  if  the  irrigated 
land  he  a  ganleii,  iir  an  orchanl,  the  tax  rises  to  Mh.,  or 
aliiite  III  limes  the  lax  on  dry  lan<l  I  In  the  first  instance. 
Hie  mtiiral  and  liiliirent  lertllily  of  the  siiil  iinly  K 
laxiil  ;  In  the  seiond.  In  that  lax  Is  aildrd  one  on  the 
c.ipilal  and  lalioiir  which  the  peasant  nt  Ills  ancestnr  laid 
■  nil  In  reservoirs,  canalii,  trenches,  <ir  wells.  In  the 
third,  lint  iinly  are  all  these  t  ixrd,  but  there  is  imposed 
IhsIiIi's  ani'Misi-Mii  fruits,  g»i'ili'ii-stiifl«.  and  putlierlis. 
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powers  to  act  ai  officers  of  police,  to  impoie  flnei,  and 
even  to  Inflict  corporal  punishment  almost  at  discre- 
tion! 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  acute  and  able  men  should 
have  dreamed  of  establishing  a  system  in  an  extensive 
and  only  half  civilised  country  that  every  one  must  see 
would  be  destructive  of  the  industry  of  tne  tenants,  and 
would  lead  to  the  grossest  abuses,  were  an  attempt  made 
to  introduce  it  into  the  management  even  of  a  single 
estate  In  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  gentleman  who 
resided  long  in  India,  and  now  occupies  a  place  In  the 
company's  direction,  has  animadverted  on  this  plan  at 
follows  :  —  "  My  wish,"  says  he,  "is  not  to  exaggerate; 
but  when  I  find  a  system  requiring  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
struments, surveyors  and  inspectors,  assessors,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary ;  potails,  curnums,  tehsildars,  and 
cutcherry  servants ;  and  when  I  read  the  descriptioit 
given  of  these  oflicers  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
the  system,  their  periodical  visitations  are  pictured  In  my 
imagination  as  the  passage  of  a  flight  of  locusts,  devour, 
ing  in  tlieir  course  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  such 
complicated  details,  the  most  select  agency  would  be 
required ;  whereas  the  agency  we  can  command  is  of 
the  most  questionable  character.  We  do  not  merely 
require  experience  and  honesty  to  execute  one  great 
undertaking;  the  work  is  ever  beginning  and  never 
ending,  and  calls  for  a  perennial  stream  of  intelU. 
gence  and  integrity.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
people  are  oppressed  and  plundered  by  these  multiform 
agents  ?  The  principle  of  the  settlement  is  to  take  one 
third  of  the  gross  produce  on  account  of  government ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  assessment  moderate.  Sir  T. 
Monro  proposed  to  grant  a  considendile  deduction  from 
tlie  rates  deducible  from  the  survey  reports.  But,  if  it 
be  moderate,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  peo|>le  con- 
tinue in  the  same  uniform  condition  of  labouring  peasants'!* 
Why  do  nut  tlie  same  changes  take  place  here  as  in  other 
communities  ?  One  roan  is  industrious,  economical,  pru- 
dent, or  fortunate ;  another  is  idle,  wasteful,  Improvi- 
dent, or  un'uckv.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  onn 
should  rise  anil  the  other  fall :  the  former  should,  by 
degrees,  absorb  the  possessions  of  the  latter  ;  should  be- 
come rich  wliile  his  neighbour  remained  poor :  gradationl 
In  society  should  take  place  ;  and,  in  tlie  course  of  lime, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  rec  the  landlord,  the  yeo- 
man, and  the  labourer.  And  what  prevents  this  natural 
priigression  ?  I  should  answer,  the  iifflcert  qf  gutiern- 
iiwnt.  The  fruits  of  industry  are  nipt  in  the  bud.  If 
one  man  produce  more  than  his  fellows,  there  Is  a  public 
servant  at  hand  ready  to  snatch  the  superfluity.  And 
wherefore,  then,  should  the  husbandman  toll,  that  • 
stranger  may  reap  the  produce  ? 

"  'I  here  are  two  other  clrcumstan'-es  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  this  uniform  condition.  The  ryots  have  no 
fixed  imssission  ;  they  are  liable  to  be  moved  from  field 
to  field  :  this  tliej-  sometimes  do  of  their  own  accord, 
fur  the  purpose  of  olilalning  land,  supposed  to  he  morn 
lightly  assessed  ;  at  other  times,  the  land  Is  assigned  by 
lot,  with  a  view  to  a  more  equal  nnd  Impartial  distrU 
hiilliin  of  llie  good  and  the  bad,  among  the  difl'erent 
culllvators.  But  these  revolutions  tend  to  destroy  all 
local  attachments,  and  are  evidently  calculated  to  take 
away  one  gnat  incentive  to  exertion. 

"  Tlie  other  levelling  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rule,  which  requires  that  the  ryot  shall  make  good  I  he 
delldencles  of  his  neighbour  to  the  extent  of  III  per 
cent.  ;  that  is  to  the  extent,  probably,  of  his  whole  sur- 
plus earnings.  Of  what 'ivail  is  it  that  the  husbaiiilniatl 
he  diligent,  skilhil,  and  sm  <  >  .^sful,  if  be  is  to  be  mulcted 
for  ills  neighbour's  negligence  or  misfortune  V  A.  must 
liny  the  delit  of  B.  If  a  village  lie  piiisperiiiis  it  matters 
little,  tor  tlie  next  village  may  have  lieeii  exposed  to 
siinie  calainlly  ;  and  from  the  abundance  of  the  one  wo 
exact  wlierewlllial  to  supply  the  delicieiicy  of  tlie  iilher. 
Is  it  possilile  to  fancy  a  svstem  better  calculated  to  baHle 
the  ctl'cirts  of  thi'  Ind'ivliliial,  to  repress  industry,  to  extin- 
guish biipe,  and  to  reduce  all  to  one  ciuniiiiiii  state  of 
universal  pauiicrlsm."  ( Itevieir  of  the  Finitnciul  Po- 
lii-u  III  Ihe  K.  I.  Ctimimny.  p.  KM.) 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that,  notwithstanding  thn 
long  perind  of  trani|ulllity  that  tlie  Madras  terrilnries 
have  enjoyed,  the  land  revenue,  instead  of  increasing, 
as  It  should  have  done   under  any   reasonable  system, 
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On  Ihi'  cnnlrary,  tlieie  is  a  constant  tainpcriiig  ami  iiiter- 
fereiiie  «llh  llir  ciniciriis  iif  tlie  rjnts.  It  Is  eii.nti'd,  fur 
exuiiipli',  llial  "at  the  end  of  each  year  tlir  ryiil  shall  be 
at  lllicrly  either  to  thrnw  up  a  part  of  Ins  land,  nr  to  oc- 
cupy more  iti  curding  In  his  ciri  iiniHtanci's,"  W  hell, 
owing   to  had  cmtu,  ur  other  niilorr.rrii  act  lili-nts,    a 

ryot  lucoiiies  iiniililr  til  |MV  Ills  ri'iil  or  a'si'«»i I,  II   Is 

declireil  that  "  Ihf  nlliig,  In  irhiili  hi  liiliititm  sliiill  />. 
Iiiilili-  fur  him  In  Ihe  erl.  nl  iij  HI  /nr  i  i;i/.  oh  ,'*i-  nnl  of 
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whole,  the  tehsildars.  or  native  ofHiirs,  eniployril  In  col- 
lei'tllig  the  l,iiid-reiit>,or  revenue,  have  been  vested  with 


and  mainti'iiance  of  the  existing  ryolwar  system  is,  In 
Irntli,  the  most  discreditable  fart  conneeled  with  tliu 
history  of  British  India.  The  assessment  of  tin*  land 
revenue  In  Madras  is,  in  every  respect,  quite  as  objec- 
tloiialile  as  the  assessment  eslHiilislied  by  Mehemet  All, 
In  I'gypt  (,SfC  Vol.  I.  p.  717.)  j  and  it  would  sci'in,  in- 
ilci'il,  thai  Hie  piiclia  had  had  llie  land  re\enue  code  of 
Hie  Madras  riesldeiicy  heliire  hliii  when  he  framed  his 
lode,  if  llirre  he  any  siihstiiiilial  dlfrcreiice  lietueen  tliii 
two.  thai  of  the  pai li.>,  arbitrary  and  oppressive  thouuli 
It  b",  Is  entllled  to  the  preference. 

We  have  already  si  itiii  enough  to  show  that  n  variable 
land-tax  U,  In  all  case",  inosi  injurious  In  a  cuiintiy.     Ik 
'  I     * 
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U  understood  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  authorities  in 
India  and  England,  in  the  expectation  of  enabling  the 
government  to  participate  in  the  advantages  resulting 
Irom  the  improvement  of  the  old  lands,  and  from  the 
bringing  of  new  or  waste  land  into  cultivation.  But  it  is 
clear,  as  well  from  the  experience  of  Madras  itself  as  of 
all  other  countries  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  that  a  con- 
tinually varying  land-taT  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all 
improvement ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  powerful  cauie, 
not  of  advancement,  but  of  poverty  and  barbarism .  But 
the  power  of  periodically  revising  the  assessment  might 
bo  retained  without  perpetually  tampering  with  the  occu- 
piers. The  only  effect  of  this  is  to  paralyse  industry,  to 
make  those  who  are  not  poor  counterfeit  poverty,  aud  to 
hinder  any  outlay  of  capital  on  the  land.  To  obviate 
these  disastrous  consequences,  the  proper  plan  would  be 
to  assess  the  occupier:*  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  maka 
the  assessment  invariable  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  years.  An  arraugrmcnt  of  this  kind  would  give 
the  ryots  that  security  of  whicli  tliey  are  now  whc'.iy 
destitute ;  and  would,  we  are  bold  to  say,  do  ten  times 
more  to  improve  the  Presidency  than  all  the  other  mea- 
sures it  is  possible  to  adopt,  save  that  of  making  the 
assessment  perpetual.  This  plan  is,  in  fact,  beginning 
to  be  tried  in  some  parts  of  India;  and  it  has,  we  are 
assureil.  boen  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  ianci  revenue  in  most  parts  of  Ilritish  India  is  as- 
sessed uiiUir  one  or  other  of  tlie  systems  now  described  ; 
but  In  some  parts  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  in  the  ceded 
districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
tlie  native  states,  a  diiferent  plan  is  adopted,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  tlie  village  system.    This  system, 
though  defective  in  many  respects,  is  incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  ryntwar  system,  and,  in  some  points,  is  even 
preferable  tu  the  perpetual  system.     It  is  a  settlement 
made  between  the   (lovernraent   and   the   cultivators, 
through  the  medium  of  the  native  village  otScer'  who 
apportion  the  assessment  without  nny  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  functionaries.    {See  art. 
Bombay  PRtsinENCY,  for  a  sliort  notice  of  this  system  of 
assessment. )    It  is  ditticult  tu  state  the  proportion  of  the 
proiluce  of  a  village  paid  to  government.  Tlic  authorities 
know  little  of  the  precise  property  of  any  of  the  proprie- 
tors :  it  is  not  the  lutcrest  or  tlie  wish  of  the  village  that 
they  should  ;  and,  ifany  member  of  the  community  fall  to 
pay  his  share,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  village  at  large  to 
settle,  and  they  usually  come  forward  and  pay  it  for  him. 
These,  however,  are  private  arrangements  ;  and  the  mo- 
cuririim,  or  headman,  througli  whom  the  government 
settles  with  the  cultivators,  lias  no  power  from  govern- 
ment to  enforce  tlie  assessment  on  the  partlculiir  de- 
faulter.    The  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  viilaKor  is  settled  by 
the  villagers  amongst  themselves  ;  the  total  assessment 
being  calculated  after  Inquiry  into  the  property  of  the 
village  — what  it  has  paid  and  what  it  can  pay  —  regular 
surveys  of  the  village  boundaries,   and   of  its   lands, 
having   been   previously   made  by   government.     The 
tnictuMiin  or  polait  (headman)  Is  elected  by  the  vil- 
lagers) and,  if  the  laititr  become  dissatisfied  with  him, 
they  turn  him  out  of  ollice.     This  system  may  have,  and 
doubtless  has,  its  disadvantages  ;  the  potails  may,  from 
variotis  motives,  unequally  assess  the  villagers  ;  and  the 
tendency  to  cultivate  waste  lands  will  not  be  so  strong 
as  under  the  per|ietual  settlement ;  but  the  latter  effect 
is  muih  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  under  this  than 
under  the  ryotwar  system  ;   n.ir  docs  the  village  system 
involve  the  same  inquisitorial  acts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment.    If  the  amount  of  the  t:ix  chart!e(i  on  a  village 
under  this  system  were  not  too  iiigli,  and  If  the  amount, 
when  once  lixed,  were  made  perpetual  or  Invariable,  fWr 
a  perlo<l  of  at  least  4'l  or  50  years,  it  would  proliuhlv  lie 
us  good  n  plan  as  could  be  devised  for  tiie  asscssmciit  uf 
the  land-tax. 

We  may.  In  this  place,  compare  the  respertive  results 
which  have  foUnueil  under  t!ie  dilpTent  revenue  lystems, 
but  especially  where  llie  |MTmanent  and  ryotwar  sys- 
tems of  taxation  have  been  established.  In  l7U3-!il,  the 
total  gross  revenue  of  the  four  provinces  of  bengal, 
Bahiir.  (Jrissa,  and  lleiiares,  was  4,i'.W,!i4W.,  of  which 
3,014, .'wto/.  consisted  of  land-tax,  only  !J.H7;t,714/.  being, 
however,  ai-lually  CDllected.  In  1h;i7-3H,  the  total  uross 
revenue  amounted  to  H,»4a,72;W.,  or  to  more  than  double 
Its  amount  III  I7'j:)-!i4.  I'he  land-tax  ill  IH.17-3H  amounted 
to  3,:i77,'Jli:W.,  whiih  was  almost  all  coUeitfd.  The  iiro. 
doie  of  till'  other  branches  of  revenue  aniounteif.  In 
IM.17.3H,  to  no  lets  than  .'i,lti4,H2(l/.,  being  nearly y»ii.-  times 
the  prwluce  in  17',lV-U3,  when  ti.e  per|ielual  settlement 
was  organised  I  It  should  also  lie  nbsprvrd,  that  lleiigal, 
which,  but  a  short  time  previously  to  17113,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  a  most  frightful  famine,  bus  not  siiue 
been  ainirleil  with  even  a  yeiir  of  remarkable  scarcity) 
while  both  famines  niiil  srarcltles  have  liceii  fre<|uent 
111  every  other  part  of  our  doinlnlons  In  lllnilostan. 
In  I7!i'l,  the  highi'il  estimate  of  the  pop.  of  these  |irovs., 
exi'litslve  of  llcnares.  was  V4,(III)I,(|<MI ;  In  iH'ifi  It  hail  risen 
to  a7,.')0(i,rHKi,  or  incrvasea  by  mure  th.iu  a  half  in  31 
yiiut. 


INDIA  (BIIITISII). 

In  the  Madras  presidency,  the  land-tax,  in  1805-11, 
amounted  to  3,46»,977/. ;  in  1814-15  to  3,439,193/. ;  and  hi 
1837-38  to  only  3,149,781/.  I  being  a  decline  of  320,000/. 
a  year  ;  whereas  the  land-tax  in  Uengal  during  tlie  same 
period  had  increased  more  than  half  a  million  I  But  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  Madras,  the  tax,  besides  being 
assessed  In  the  worst  possible  manner,  is  oppressively 
higli ;  Indeed,  the  land-tax  paid  by  that  Presidency  Is 
almost  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  far  richer  and  wealthier 
country  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  (.Irissa,  and  Benares,  with 
more  than  double  Its  population  I  The  other  taxes  in 
Madras  are  also  more  onerous  than  In  Bengal ;  and 
several,  such  as  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  tax  on  fruit 
trees,  on  cow-dung  used  as  tuel,  and  on  arts  and  profes- 
sions, are  unknown  In  the  latter.  But  notwithstanding, 
while  in  Bengal  the  land-tax  amounts  to  little  more  than 
a  third,  it  amounts  in  Madras  to  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Presidency. 

In  the  upper  provs.  of  Bengal,  now  forming  the  go- 
vernment of  Agra,  where  both  the  ryotwar  and  villags 
systems  prevail,  and  where  the  pop.  is  estimated  to  be 
about  18,000,000,  or  not  quite  half  that  of  the  4  provs.  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissu,  and  Benares,  the  land-tax,  in 
1800-7,  was  2,103.410/.;  In  1811-12  it  was  rtilsed  to 
2,665,484/. ;  in  1819-20  to  3,UCI,932/.  ;  and  in  1829-30  to 
3,70ii,566/.  In  the  short  space  of  22  years,  the  tax  had 
therefore  been  augmented  by  Mi?  enormous  sum  qf 
1,063, 1 liO/.  But  this  augmentation  proved  to  liave  been 
a  great  deal  too  rapid;  fur  in  18.14-3.')  the  land.tax  rea- 
lised in  the  upper  provs.  sank  to  3,SU8.024/.,  at  the  same 
time  that  tlie  other  branches  of  revenue  amounted  to 
only  79ti,867/.,  making  the  land.tax  81  parts  In  100  of  the 
whole  revenue.  Two  years  afterwards  a  dreadful  famine 
broke  out  in  the  Agra  provs. ;  and  not  only  was  little  or 
no  revenue  collected,  but  the  tax-receivers  had  to  dole 
out  relief  to  the  tax -payors.  In  the  Bombay  picsidency, 
where  tluctuating  assessments  prevail,  the  land-tax,  in 
1837-38,  amounted  to  1,727,717/.,  collected  at  an  expense 
of  284,717/.,  or  about  l-6th  part  of  its  gross  produce.  Tho 
gross  amount  of  all  the  other  branches  ot  the  Bombay 
revenue   amounted,   during    the    same   year,   tu   only 

These  statements  conclusively  demonstrate  the  vast 


superiority  of  tlie  perpetual  settlement,  not  merely  as 
res|)ects  tne  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  inhabs., 
but  also  as  a  nnaneial  engine.  Had  tlie  perpetual  settle- 
ment been  adopti^d  in  Madras  when  it  was  adopted  lu 
Bengal,  wo  venture  to  say  that  the  revenue  of  the  lormer, 
instead  of  remaining  stationary,  or  retrograding,  would 
have  advanced  quite  as  rapidly  as  in  the  latter,  while  tho 
pop.  and  we.iith  of  the  Presidency  would  have  been  pro- 
portionally increased. 

Besides  the  lands  subject  to  the  foregoing  systems  of 
assessment,  a  considerable  extent  of  land  In  India  is  held 
ri'nt-frce.  Throughout  Hindustan,  and  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve, throughout  Asia,  China  perhaps  cxcepteil,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tlie  land-tax  is  assigned  to  a  great 
variety  of  parties,  and  for  various  purposes.  Lands  have 
be?n  given  to  public  ollicers  as  the  reward  of  their  ser. 
vices  i  to  men  of  learning  ;  to  the  favourites  of  sovereigns  ; 
forthc  maintenance  of  civil  and  military  public  establish- 
ments ;  and  for  the  endowment  of  charitable,  educn- 
tiunal,  and  religious  institutiuns.  The  grants,  especially 
tho!'i  for  the  use  of  temples,  mosques,  and  shrines,  were 
in  perpetuity  ;  and  others  beraine  so  through  the  usage 
of  India.  Inscrijitiuns  on  stone  and  brass,  found  In  most 
p.'irts  of  India,  attest  the  antiquity  of  these  grimts.  Unn 
of  them  is  supjioscd  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  Invasion 
of  Britain  by  Julius  Cn.'sar,  and  hundreds  are  of  dates 
antecedent  to  the  Norman  Invasion.  {Aiial.  Hrsearchrs. 
I. ;  Trans,  i^lhe  Iluyal  Aaial.  .Sue,  passim.)  The  extent 
of  these  free  tenure  lands  througliout  India  is  very  great. 
In  the  ceded  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
comprising  an  area  of  M.mn)  sq.  m,  they  amount,  as  esti- 
mated by  ijir  T.  Monro,  to  one  fifth  jiart  of  the  entire 
siirlaeo.  In  the  N.W.  provs.  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
(now  Agra),  einbnulng  an  area  ofOfi.OdO  sq.  ni.,  the  free 
tenure  lands  were  ascertained  by  the  British  ommission- 
ers  to  amount  to  44,!»5I ,770  bcg.ifis,  the  land-lax  of  which. 
If  assessed  in  the  usual  manner,  would  have  amounted  lit 
l,2,'lli.(K)(P/.  1  rom  an  iiiiiulry  made  In  1777,  It  appeared 
that  the  rent-free  lands  in  Bengal  Proiier  anioiinted  lo 
H.ii7.'),'J42  liettahs,  or  2.164,.Vi4  acres,  wlilih  would  have 
yielded  a  lax  of  1 ,2.'i6„i;)0/  a  year.  It  Is  deserving  of 
iiottie,  that  the  rent-free  lands  under  the  Agra  presi- 
dency were  at  the  very  threshold,  as  It  were,  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan nower  ;  and  the  territory  in  wlileh  they  are  In- 
( luded  was  in  tlie  possei'sion  of  the  Mohiimmedans/orsijr 
nnliiriis.  But,  iiotwlthstaniling  their  bigotry  and  des- 
IHitWni,  they  riipecteil  the  free  ti  nures.  They  also,  iniirh 
to  their  hiiiiour,  respcrted  tlwin  In  a  singular  degree  in 
Bengal,  where  iiiont  of  tliriii  hail  originally  ronslsfrd  of 
trails  of  Haiti)  or  wild  land,  rerlalnied  by  the  laliiiiir  and 
rapllal  of  the  graiilei'i,  or  their  heirs  and  siirressurs. 
Lord  Cornwallls,  and  the  Indian  couiiill  of  his  day,  lon- 
llrined  the  piph*es»liin  of  the  rent-tree  lands  to  their 
holders,  uu  the  some  (loriHituiti  tenure  as  the  taxetl 
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Iand>  i  and  it  was  cnactod  that  those  that  held  under  a  free 
tenure  prior  to  1705  should  remahiuntaxed  "forever." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  present  Indian  government  has 
nianifetted  a  strong  disposition  to  seize  upon  the  rent- 
free  lands,  or  to  subject  them  to  a  system  of  taxation  ; 
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lation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an;  real  foundation  for  the  statement. 

The  other  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  arc 
the  sea  and  frontier  customs,  town  and  transit  duties, 
(the  latter  now  abolished  in  Bengal,  but  still  existing  in 


out,  as  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  would  be  a  flagrant  vio-  I  Madras  and  Bombay,)  the  salt  and  opium  monopoliei,  &c. 
Abstract  ViBw  of  the  Revenues  (exclusive  of  commercial  Assets  realised  in  England)  and  Charges  of  British  India,  for  the 
Sept  IMO'  ^^        ^^'''"""*'*'*'^'''™'"'*'''*  "'^  Charges  disbursed  in  Great  Britain.   (Pari.  Paper,  Ho.  CI*. 
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13,875,909 


8.615,465 


15,S91,374 


Wo  subjoin  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  tlio  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal :  - 

Account  of  tne  Revenue  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  iwaii-ae,  183fi..S7,  lS37-aa,  and  I838-3D. 


Revenues. 
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The  total  debt  of  India,  in  India,  on  tlie  30th  of  April, 
1838,  amounted  to  30,249,893/.,  bearing  an  interest  of 
1 ,427,3U6/.  a  year. 
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The  army  maintained  in  British  India  consiste<I,  irt 
1837,  of  the  following  effective  force,  in  British,  native, 
and  contingent  native  troops  :  — 
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77 
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Horse  artillery 

Koot  do.     .  •  . 

Artill.?ry  train 

Ciivalry     ... 

Infantry    .  •  - 


.1,41(i 
.■!,4ir> 
3,4  !)8 

1  ,m'i 

I,.VJS 

14, .'.49 
l'i4,li»l 


157,7.'iS 


Total 


r  ilritish 
-i  Native 
(  Native  subsidiary 


M,,'iS'i 
l.'>7,7''8 
111,500 

2M,S40 


Contingent  Native. 


Nizam  .ff»."''T' 


Scinilla 

Uude 

cavalry,     10,0001 
lnf.intry,    12,000/ 

I,  ™i.    /cavalry,       S.IHKIJ 

Itaroda    Imnm,;,',     4;uooJ 

NaKpore    •  -  - 

Holkar 

Tniv^ncore,  3  battaliona 

rorljin,        1  do. 

Mysore       ... 

Ciilch  and  .Tondpoor 

Itntlioot  J  cavalry,       7,500  1 
s'lales   l  infantry,    a7,C0»J 

Sattarah     .  -  - 


15,000 
10,1)00 

82,000 

7,000 
1,000 
3,IHI0 
3,0<H) 
1  .(Mill 
4,000 
C.OIK) 

31,500 
9,000 


U1,5IK) 


The  expense  of  the  An(;lo.Indi.in  .irmy,  .irrnrding  to 
reports  laid  before  parliament  in  1830,  vas  as  lullows  :  — 


Knftineer  Corps 
.\TtiI'ery 
Cavalry  - 

Infantry 
Stair      - 


83,S74 

.    60(;,i(;3  ! 
.  I,n7(i,'..i4  , 

.  4,I'M,079 
■      4SI,1'J0 


Meiilcal  Slaflr  - 
I'ionecrs 
('onimissariat  • 
Sundries 

Total      - 


.  9,37.1,955 


It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  tli.it  this  ^iini  of 
9,374,000/.  is  more  than  Jouble  tlie  sum  annii.illy  ex- 
pended on  the  Prussian  army  1  (Considerable  additions 
have  been  marie  within  the  last  half  dozen  yrars  to  the 
military  force  in  India. 

Kach  presidency  lias  its  separate  army,  commaiiiler- 
in-chicf,  staff,  &c. ;  hut  the  comin.mder-m-chief  of  the 
tupremc  government  lias  a  general  :iutliority  over  the 
armies  of  all  the  presidencies.  Among  the  native  troops, 
called  A'c/jo^s  (esquires),  there  is  a  complete  intermixture 
of  tribes,  castes,  and  creeds ;  but  the  inf.intry  consists 
chiefly  of  Hindoos  and  the  civairv  of  Molianimedans. 
The  Hindoo  soldiers  of  the  Hengal  army  arc  mostly  of 
high  caste,  more  than  20,000  being  Brahmins.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Madras  army  are  nrlnrip.illy  Unjpoots,  and 
arc  reckoned  the  most  persevering,  hardy  warriors  :  but 
they  observe  their  religious  customs  so  strictly,  th.it  the 
least  devi.ition  from  them  might  have  a  dangerous  effect 
on  their  discipline.  The  Bombay  soldiers  are  the  most 
easily  dlsclplinid,  being  generally  of  the  lower  castes. 
The  troops  are  not  raised  by  any  forced  levy  or  con- 
scription j  military  service  in  Iti<lia  is  quite  voluntary, 
and  is  so  popular  th.it  each  regiment  lias  a  iinmlier  of 
iupernumerarics  rcidy  to  take  tlie  pl.ice  of  such  solilirrs 
as  die  or  leave.  The  men  are  well  iiald,  clothed,  and 
fed.  The  corporal  punishment  of  lliiidoos  is  not  .il- 
lowed  (  Imprisonment  b<  log,  in  the  Iniliau,  as  in  the 
French,  army,  the  principal  engine  by  « huh  discipline  is 
kept  up.  In  the  former,  however,  the  disgrace  attending 
dismissal  from  the  service,  which  is  acutely  felt  liy  tlie 
native  soldiers,  tends  powerfully  to  preserve  discipline 
and  oliedience.  Each  company  h.is  an  Kng.lsh  capt.iin, 
lieutenant,  and  ensign,  as  well  as  a  native  (ajitain. 
lieuten.int,  and  ensign.  'I'lic  latter,  lioweter,  .ire  under 
the  comniand  of  the  British  ofliccrs ;  so  that,  with  the 
title  and  uniform  of  ollliers,  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
only  subiilteriis  or  non-commissioned  ollicers.  The  In. 
di.in  army,  wiien  not  in  the  lield,  is  in  camp  the  wliole 
year  through,  a  system  which  h,is  contril)iitc(i.  In  no 
(mall  degree,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  slate  of  elflciencv. 

A  good  deal  of  conflicting  eviileiice  was  given  het'ore 
the  iiarlianientarv  coninilttees  in  iM3J  and  IHM,  as  to  ihe 
re.il  state  of  the  Indian  army,  .ind  the  degree  of  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  It.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to 
be  superior,  in  respect  of  disdiiline  and  i>:ga!:i5.ilioii,  to 
any  native  army  evir  previously  einhoillcd  in  India  ;  ami 
Id  long  as  its  discipline  and  einciincv  are  maintainiil 
unimpaired,  it  is  no  <loidit  fully  adecpiate  to  provide  fur 
the  tranquillity  of  India,  and  Its  dcfi'iii'e  aganikt  .Asiatic 
Invaders,  lint  the  Sepoys  are  decidedly  inierior  liotli  in 
physical  strength  ami  iricntal  energy  to  l'uro|irans:  riid 
such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  h'lp,  how  relnclantiv 
soever,  agreeing  In  oiiiniiiii  with  those  who  think  tliat 
the  Ionian  army  cnulu  not  make  any  effectual  opposition 
to  any  tiling  like  a  corresponiling  force  of  rri'iich,  Kiis- 
•Ian,  or  other  Knropean  troo|i». 

The  Indian  navy  consists  only  of  one  frig.ite,  4  |M-gun 
brigs,  fi  III  gun  corvettes  and  Irigs,  2  arm,  il  ileamers, 
and  some  other  vessels  :  it  is  niaiined  by  aliniit  VpO  I'.u- 
ropcan  seamen,  and  fremi  ■**^  to  TOO  natives,  iindi  r  aliont 
140  Mrllish  ofUcirs:  II  Is  atta<'lii'd  to  the  llomliay  pre- 
lidency,  whii  h  see, 

Cinnnii-rci'. —  liilrrnnlTrinii'.  —  Throtighonf  Ihe  whole 
of  the  Immense  basin  of  the  (ianges  there  Is  an  exten- 
Klve  Inland  navlgatlim  ;  anil  this,  also,  is  the  case  In  the 
s.illeys  of  the  hirgi'r  rivers  In  llii'  S.  ;  but  ilMtvliere  the 
lliUiid  trado  Is  greatly  Impeded  by  the  want  of  rudds, 


and  the  imperfect  me.ms  of  conveyance.  With  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a  few  military  ro.ids,  made  by  the  Kiiglish, 
none  fit  for  carriaj-cs  have  been  constructed  in  any  part 
of  the  country  ;  what  are  called  high  roads  being,  in 
fact,  little  belter  than  broad  and  bad  pathways,  on  which 
goods  to  a  sni.ill  extent  are  conveyed  in  carts,  or,  rather, 
very  rude  cars,  drawn  by  a  pair  or  more  of  oxen.  Many 
kinds  of  goods  are  carried  by  pack-bullocks  ;  on  the 
N.W.  frontiers  of  Illndost.in,  camels  and  horses  are 
used  ;  in  the  N.,  small  horses,  and  even  goats  and  sheep 
are  employed  ;  but  In  most  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Illndost.in  porters  are  the  chief  btarers  of  merchandise. 
The  charge  for  conveying  goods  by  land  Is  estimated  at 
an  average  of  lOOnj.  at  .56s.  per  ton,  being  about  28  times 
as  much  as  the  ctmvcyance  of  the  same  weight  of  goods 
for  100  m.  on  the  G.inges ;  and  equal  to  more  than 
half  their  freight  by  sea  from  Calcutta  to  London  I  It 
m.iy  hence  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  Internal  trade 
of  the  country  is  confined  principally  to  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Corn,  cotton,  ole.iglnous  plants,  and  sugar  are  the 
most  important  objects  of  inland  commerce.  The  chief 
trade  in  rice  takes  place  within  tlie  tract  of  the  Inun- 
dation of  the  Canges :  N.  of  lat.  2.")°,  it  is  superseded  by 
that  of  wheat  and  barley.  Cottcm  Is  grown  in  every  lati- 
tude in  India ;  and  is  not,  tlierefore,  an  article  of  very 
extensive  internal  commerce.  Indian  cotton  is,  speak- 
ing generally,  coarse,  dirty,  and  short  in  the  staple  ;  and 
is  very  Inferior  to  most  other  kinds  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  it  is  believed  that  this  is  not  owing 
so  much  to  any  natural  incapacity  on  the  part  of  India  to 
produce  good  cotton,  as  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting 
the  seed,  and  In  the  culture  of  the  plant.  In  these  respects, 
too,  some  very  m.iterial  improvements  have  been  effectetl 
of  late  years  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  brought  from 
India  Is  now  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  lint  it  is  still  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  It 
has  been  estlm.ited  that  cotton  fabrics,of  the  value  of  about 
;!0,i  1(10,000/.  a  ve.ir,  are  m.ide  by  the  nop.  of  British  India, 
or  of  the  value  of  34,(iO(i,0(iO/.  including  the  tributary 
stiites.  Cotton  goods  from  (ireat  Britain  are  now  im- 
jiorted  to  the  value  of  about  2.(Ki0,n00/,  a  year,  or  about 
I-I7lh  part  of  the  native  manulaeture.  The  real  falling 
off  In  the  .imoiuil  of  the  Indian  manufacture.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  import  of  British  cottons,  does  not,  however, 
amount  to  a  million  sterling  a  year;  for  we  consume 
more  than  ,1(Kl,(Kio/.  worth  of  their  cotton  wool,  and  dis- 
pose of  a  million's  worth  of  their  fabrics  in  China.  These 
stiitcnients  sufliciintly  evince  the  fallacy  of  Ihe  often-re- 
piatcd  complaints  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  cotton 
iiiannfacture  of  li dla  by  the  import.itlon  of  English 
goods;  and  It  Is  needless  to  add  that,  though  the  latter 
wcTc  imported  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  circum- 
stance would  be  an  advantage,  not  an  injury,  to  India  ; 
for  tin'y  would  not  be  imported  were  they  not  cheaper, 
and,  c.iiiscipiciitly,  more  easily  attalnahfe  than  their 
own  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  p<ipiilatlon.  (For  an 
account  of  the  circiiinstaiiccs  that  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  manufacture  of  fine  muslini  in  Dacca,  $ee  Vol.  I. 
Will. 

.Siig.ir  is  a  iirincl|pal  article  of  \ti  \  \'  i  culture  and 
trade.  It  is  principally  raised  in  ,:  ,  ...eat  plain  of  tiio 
i.anges.     The  average  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in 

lllndoslan  has  heenesllinated  at  between  I  libs,  and  I2lhs. 
ahead,  which,  hir  Ihe  Ilritish  and  trlhntary  states,  would 
amount  to  iipnards  of  (i'i(i,(KiO  tons  ;  but  we  believe  that 
this  is  a  most  exaggerated  estimate,  and  tliat  half  the 
ipiantlty  would  \tv  nnnh  nearer  the  mark,  though  pro- 
bably still  In  I'xi  I'ss.  The  average  t;uiiHnmption  nf  salt 
!■,  esllnialrd  at  I.Mhs.  per  hcml,  or  npwanls  of  n77,(KKI 
Inns  annii,illy,  which,  at  W.  a  ton,  Inchiding  tlie  tax, 
I  gives  a  total  iiinoiuit  of  between  7  and  8  millions  ster- 
ling.   This  article  Is  every  where  paid  for rhiifly  In  corn. 

The  other  staples  of  Ihe  lidaiid  tratle  are  indigo,  opium, 
silk,  tobacco,  nitre,  oil-skins,  drugs,  hides,  lime,  tlmb«r. 
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&c.  The  Malabar  coast  hai  lomc  products  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  teak  and  sandal  woods,  blacli  pepper,  and  car- 
damoms. With  these,  and  diOerent  metals,  areca  nuts', 
and  spices  obtained  from  other  countries,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  various  manufactures  and  products  of 
Europe  and  China,  the  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  tlie  inland  trade  are  paid  for  on  tliat  coast.  But 
tliere  is  no  extensive  or  well-organised  system  of  inland 
trade  in  India.  The  different  parts  of  the  country  are,  in  this 
respect,  separate  and  unconnected.  "  The  merchants  of 
tlie  upper  provs.,"  says  Mr.  Trevclyaii, "  know  nothing  of 
the  trade  of  the  lower  provs. ;  the  mercliauts  of  the  lower 
provs.  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing  above  Mirza- 

Eoor  ;  and  the  maritime  trade  is  a  lirancli  separate  from 
oth."  This  is  a  consequence,  partly  of  the  want  of 
good  roads  and  other  easy  modes  of  communication,  but 
more,  perhaps,  of  the  internal  duties  laid  on  the  transit 
of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  anotlier.  These, 
liowever,  have  .ccently  been  abolished  in  Ilengal ;  and 
there  can  be  '.o  doubt  that  tliis  measure  will  be  of  signal 
advantage  V  that  province,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  lioons  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Knglish, 

"  In  India,  as  under  most  uncivilised  governments,  the 
transit  of  goods  within  the  country  was  made  subject  to 
dntli's  ;  and  upon  all  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers  toll- 
houses or  custom-houses  {chokeys)  were  erected,  which 
had  power  of  stopping  the  goods  till  the  duties  were 
levied,  liy  the  rude  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment, these  custom-houses  were  exceedingly  multi- 
plied i  and,  in  long  carriage,  tlie  inconvenience  of  nu- 
merous stoppages  and  payments  was  very  severe.  As  in 
all  other  dep.irtments  of  the  government,  so  in  this, 
there  was  notliing  regular  and  fixed.  The  duties  varied 
at  difTcrent  times  and  different  places ;  and  a  wide 
avenue  was  alw.iys  open  to  the  extortion  of  the  col- 
lectors. The  internal  trade  of  tlie  country  was,  by  these 
causes,  subject  to  ruinous  obstructions."  (Mill,  book  iv. 
cap.  5.) 

The  pernicious  conseouences  resulting  from  this  state 
of  things  early  engaged  the  company's  attention  ;  though, 
at  lirst,  their  efforts  were  directed  ratlier  to  obtain  an 
exemptiim  from  the  transit  duties  in  favour  of  their  own 
trade  than  to  effect  tlieir  abolition.  In  I7H8,  however, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  pernicious 
inlluence,  adopted  the  judicious  and  decisive  measure  of 
abolishing  the  duties.  But,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  they  were  again  restored  in  IKOl ;  and  wen- 
"  frightfully  increased  "  in  ISin  1  Through  the  artificial 
impediments  tlius  thrown  in  the  way  <ii'  internal  com- 
merce, the  country  was  split,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  num- 
ber of  petty  states,  each  surroundi'd  by  a  line  of  custom- 
houses, and  each  jealous  of  the  other.  Motals,  for  ex- 
ample, passing  from  one  town  or  district  to  another, 
were  charged  10  per  cent,  mi  valaran,  and  most  other 
articles  were  cliarged  from  .I  to  1(1  per  cent.  "  Hence, 
the  power  of  carrying  on  business  mi  a  large  scale,  of 
using  expi'iisivc  machinery,  and  engaging  numerous  la- 
bourers, is  contracted  in  an  infioite  degree  ;  eniploy- 
inents  cannot  lie  subdivided  and  improved  ;  industry 
languishes  ;  and  a  general  tendency  exists  towards  that 
barliaroiis  state  of  things  In  which  every  body  is  obliged 
to  produi'c  and  manufacture  every  thing  lie  requires  for 
his  own  consumption."    ( Treivlyan's  Jli'/Mit,  p.  8.) 

Had  the  inland  transit  duties  been  productive  of  a 
large  amount  of  revenue,  tliat  would  have  been  some 
set-oir  against  tlie  enormous  evils  of  which  they  were 
priuliictlve.  But  sucli  was  luit  the  rase.  The  expense 
of  their  collection,  and  the  obstrnctiims  tliey  threw  in 
the  way  of  comniunicatinn,  were  such  as  to  render  their 
produce  quite  iiisignilicant.  At  length,  however,  the 
pernicious  inlluence  oi  these  duties  In  a  commercial,  and 
their  inelliriency  In  a  fiscal,  piiint  of  vic>w  were  clearly 
ileinoustrated  liy  Mr.  Treielyan,  thin  one  of  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Bengal  giiveriiincnt',  in  the  alile  report 
refi'rred  to  above.  In  the  course  of  the  year  ( IHllfi) 
following  the  publication  ol'  this  report,  the  inti'rnal 
transit  dutii'S  ami  town  duties  in  Ilengal  were  abolished  ; 
but  their  ahiilitiim  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  It  was 
expected  would  immediately  follow,  has  not  yet  taken 

'  AXiTmi/ 7Varfc.  —  In  IHW-lKi,  the  v.nlues  of  the  lin- 
ports  and  exports  of  the  4  princip.il  ports  of  British  India 
were  olHcially  reported  as  under  :  — 


Exports  to  England. 


Eitlmat. 
value. 


2,000,000 

fioo.oon 

7.'>0,000 
.IM.IKIO 
30I1,(K10 


xnort 
are  paid  for. 


British  manufactures  sent  to 
Indio  .       .       -       . 

Do.  to  Cliina    - 

llemlttances  of  private   for- 
tunes .        -        .        . 

...  K.  1 .  Comp.'s  home  charges 

IIMUIIHlOlilumienttoCliina  3,40(1,1X10 
1,(X)0,000  Cotton         Do.  1,0<IO,000 


Indigo     ■ 

SuKar 

SiiS 

silk  piece  goods 

Saltpetre 

nice         -        - 

Sundry  articles 

Ilomliay  cotton,r  i 

Sic.        -        -    1.400,000 
Tea  from  China  i,.V)0,n00  Less  return  of  bul 
Silk  from   do.    I    bOU.OOO.    lion  from  China 

to  Calcutta  and 

Total     -  '9,(100,000     Uomliay 


4,400,000 


1,000 
say 


a(.l,JOO,( 


Estlmat, 
value* 


L. 

2,.000,000 
(XKIjOOO 

.500,000 
3,000,000 


3,000.0001 


£,ooo,ooqi 


Calcutta 
M<ulTa% 
Hunliay 
hInKaporo 


Total 


Imports. 


,'i,ii(;'i,'.iir, 
.lsl,•i,•..^ 

ll.M„1!P| 

l,'i(il,lM 


Kxitnrtft. 


.'),'il  1,771 

1,H0I,I>I,0 


H,»',S,1I7.'* 


",;.1I.4I!I 


Mr.  I.arpent  furnlshrd  the  fidlowluu  <Mtiinate  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  China  with  lire.it  Britain  in  IKIi-as  :_ 

♦  Now  A.  sialinit-**ctrvtii'y  to  the  'in.M:.ury. 


Indigo  grows  luxuriantly  from  the  equator  to  the  .10th 
degree  of  lat. ;  but  in  India  the  best  is  (iroduced  in  Ben- 
gal and  Bahar,  between  lat.  23"  and  27''  N.,  and  long.  H4° 
and  90°  E. ;  everywhere  else  the  product  Is  inferior.  The 
annual  produce  of  all  the  Bengal  provs.  has  been  esti- 
mated at  alioiit  9,0n(l,li()(l  lbs.,  produced  on  about  l,2.'i0,000 
i\cres  of  cultivated  land  ;  tlie  planters,  at  an  average, 
farming  .about  2,800  acr(!s  c.ich.  The  nrime  cost  of  the 
article  to  the  iilanters  has  been  estimated  at  I  ,(i80,000/. ; 
the  gross  prolit  on  wlilch.  Including  risk  and  charges  to 
the  port  of  exportation,  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  rho 
production  of  silk  in  India  is  confined  to  Bengal,  and  tho 
produce  is  inferior.     (Sec  art.  Hinpostan.) 

Opium  was,  for  many  years  previously  to  the  recent 
disturbances,  and  we  believe  still  Is,  an  article  of  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  export  to  China,  the  Malay 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  poppy  ni.iy  be  said  to  take 
the  place  In  Indian  agriculture  that  the  vine  and  olivo 
occupy  in  that  of  S.  Europe.  Its  growth  within  the 
British  territories  has  been  confined  to  Bahar  and  the 
Benares  districts  i  but  in  the  prov.  Malwah,  most  part 
of  which  is  IncliidiHi  in  the  dom.  of  .Scindia,  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  pays  an  export  duty  on  lieing 
sliipped  from  ports  under  our  dominion.  Such  has  been 
the  Increased  demand  for  opium  In  China  and  the  Malay 
countries,  that  the  exports  were  miiltipled  at  least  four- 
fold  during  the  20  years  ending  with  1S3H.  It  is  produced 
under  a  monopoly,  and  yields  a  large  revenue  to  govern- 

Tlie  principal  export  of  cotton  is  to  China ;  but  the 
export  to  (ireat  Britain  is  also  pretty  considerable, 
having  amounted  to  about  40,non,(XM)  lbs.  in  lHo'J.  This, 
liowever,  is  not  more  than  about  I -10th  part  of  our 
whole  annual  cnnsumpthin  of  cotton  wool  : 

Notwithstanding  the  vast,  and  .all  but  unlimited,  capa- 
cities  of  British  India  for  the  production  of  sugar,  its  total 
export,  in  IH3S.  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  export  of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  I  Tiiis  miser, 
alilo  result  was  wholly,  or  .almost  w  holly,  asciibable  to  tho 
Inl'eriiir  quality  of  East  Indian  sugars,  owing  to  the  very 
rude  and  Imperfect  n-ethnds  In  whiih  they  are  prepared) 
hut  It  was  partly,  also,  ascrlbalile  to  the  circumstance 
of  E.  Indian  sugars  having  lieeu  linrdcned,  previously  to 
IHSii,  with  a  duty  of  Hs.  a  cwt.  over  and  above  the  duty 
charged  on  W.  Indian  sugars.  But  in  tho  course  of  th.it 
year  Ilengal  sugars  were  put  on  the  same  footing,  In 
respect  of  duties,  as  those  of  the  \V.  Indian  colonics  ;  and 
of  late  years  a  very  great  Improvement  bus  been  elTected 
In  the  nian  lactureiif  E.  Indian  sugars,  the  best  of  which 
are  now  al  .'iit  ecpial  to  tlu!  best  of  those  from  Jamiiiia 
and  Demernr.i.  In  cnnsequenee  of  the  circumstances  now 
referred  to,  and  iif  the  n-cent  high  price  of  sugar  in  tlilj 
coimlry,  the  Imports  from  India  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  British  India,  ex.  Ceylon,  Jnrlng  tiie  three  years 
liel'ei'.^  and  tli(^  four  years  subsequent  to  the  equalisation 
of  the  dulli'S  :  — 
Vi'irs.        Inipi.rlit.  Ilnly. 

is.i.l  -    lll.V.llcMin.V  ,^  I 

1S.T>  -     lOO.SM)  _     J 

And  we  understand  that  this  year  ( l«4li)  the  imports  will 
amount  to  nearly  I  .(Hlll.lHKl  cwts.,  being  considerably  more 
than  the  importation  from  Jamaica  1 

The  aliolltliin  nf  the  discrlnilnailiig  duty,  in  favour  ol 
Bengal  sugars,  being  founded  on  reason  and  equity, 
should  certainly  he  extended  to  all  parts  of  British 
India,  and  we  think  alsn  to  the  sugar  iif  the  countries 
In  India  pnlitliallv  dei'cndent  on  our  government. 
Notliing,  Indeed,  can  bi  more  unjust  and  Inconsistent 
with    Bound    principle,  n   to  Impose    higher    duties 

on  the  products  of  ooi  rtlon  or  di'peiideuiy  of  tho 
empire  than  on  those  ol  .niothir. 

The  corn  of  India,  both  ricn  and  wheat.  Is  Inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  einintrles,  for  the  same  reason 
that  its  cotton  and  tiigur  uro  iiifcrlur,  both  being  the 


Ye.usi 
I 


\\:\vt.        Imports.  Duty. 

IS.Kl  -  l.'iV.ll..1iwts.l 

1N.17  ■  '."iti,!..'.?  -     l.!4«.pcr 

IS.'^H   ■  I'JS.N.'il    —      f      cwt. 

IS.T.I  .  ,Vi4,7!ll   —     1 


£8    INDIA-BEYOND-THE-GANGES. 

5 reduce  of  a  rude  husbandry,  and  rude  preparation. 
:ice  is  Dcaldcd  instead  of  bcine  klln-drlud ;  and  wliont 
is  never  dried  at  all,  except  in  the  sun.  It  tins  bron  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  might  be  largely  imported  under  a 
free  corn  trade  into  England ;  but  we  doubt  wlietlier 
there  be  any  real  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Indian 
wheat  is,  speaking  generally,  very  Inferior  to  llritish 
wheat;  and  it  could  not  be  imported,  in  ordinary  years, 
at  less  than  from  40.t.  to  44«.  a  quarter,  su|)poslng  it 
to  be  exempt  from  all  duty.  Its  price,  free  on  board 
at  Calcutta,  may  be  t.iken  at  \5>.  or  Uiii.  a  quarter:  to 
which,  if  we  add  16s.  or  I8i.  for  freight  to  England,  and  Hs. 
or  lOs.  for  prolits  and  landing  charges  here,  it  Is  abun- 
dantly plain  that,  except  in  high  priced  years,  it  would 
not  answer  to  import  Indian  corn. 

Previously  to  the  recent  discovery  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
S.  America,  Bengal  and  Ualiar  hud  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  In  saltpetre;  and  in  IN2S.2!)  tiic  quantity  exported 
from  Calcutta  was  about  40,0<K)  tons,  valued  at  l(i(l,(l(IO/. 
The  export  of  this  article  to  England  averages,  at  pre- 
sent, from  n.inw  to  10,000  tons  a  year.  Dyes,  shcll-lac, 
linseed,  safflower,  sal-annnoniac,  castor-oil,  cofli-e  (re- 
cently introduced  with  much  success  into  Malabar,  My- 
sore, Ceylon,  &c.),  tea  from  Assam,  &c.,  tin,  antimony, 
catechu,  and  pearl  sago  are  other  exports  worthy  of  men. 
tion ;  and  wlilch  owe  their  importance  as  such  pflniiipaliy 
to  the  commercial  enterprise  and  talent  of  l.uropeims. 
{ l.orila'  ttfpurt  qf\KU)  on  Hie  Trade  of  Imtia,  SfC.) 
Statbmknt  of  the  Quantities  of  Ihe  Principal  Articles 

imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ilritislj  India 

(the  Eiist  India  Company's  Territories  and  Ceylim)  in 

1838:  — 


Articles. 


ICisaia  l.iKnea  -  Ibi. 

K'iiinaiiioti        -  -  _ 

roH'w        -       .  -  _ 

CoUoii    piece 

Kle|)hant&'  teeth 

(iiiifCer 

Ciuni  arabic     - 

Lac-dve 

Hliell.'lar 

Hein|i,  iiiiitreii!^  cwu. 

Hides,  untaniied        — 

Indigo  •  •  •  ll»]i. 
tt'aiitnr  oil  -  •  — 
iPepper  -  -  -  — 
jllice • - •  cwt*. 


pieces 
cwt%. 


Ilii. 


Quanti-  I 


ArtiilM. 


Qnantl- 
lle.1. 


.11,1, 


ail! 

II, 

I  ,nn.i 

•tfi-W, 

tor, 
•1". 

HS7, 
3,Mli, 

an. 


t'liltun  wool     •      llt&, 
Sahpetre  and  cu. 

t,ic  iiftre  -  cwts. 
Flaxsi'pd   and 

linwuil  busti. 

Senna     -       •     lb.,. 
liaw  and  waste 

■Ilk 
lland.tnnas : 

liandl[.,tVi-.  pitres' 
.^iiKar,  unrel'.  cwi;,. 
Tea  -        .     Ili>. 

■I'ln 
Totiacco,   ttr 

inanut'act. 
Shei'p'h  wool 


■ID.JI  7,7.111 


),'JI 
Ml 


7S,; 
.11(1, 


—    l,l.'ii,:iJ!i 


'    CWtK. 


Ibn. 


■IS.'i 
•171 

mi, 

1,S'.I7 


STATK.MENTof  the  Quantities  and  Declared  Vnliieof  tlie 
Principal  Articles  of  Ilritish  and  Irish  Produce  and 
Manufactures  exported  to  the  E.  India  Company's 
Territories  and  Ceylon  in  I8S8:  — 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Derlired  »alue. 

Apparel,  ninm,  <^c. 
Arm*  .-ii)(]  nifimuriilion 

. 

.         . 

(11,!M.'. 

Hi.tHVi 

Jiccr  and  ale 

tuns 

■1,M7 

7.'>„'i4 1 

Primed  li(K)k« 

. 

11. Mill 

lirnw  and  cniiper  in.inuf. 
Cntton  iimniir.icluies 

cwtn. 

fi,'>,7iin 

.m.i.i.Ti 

yd». 

SO.ns.'i.l'iJ 

l,;si,rm 

Hosiery,  lace,  Stc. 

'i;,i'ii 

Cotton  twi»t  and  yam 

'  yds! 

in.VlO.l'iii 

fitd.VII.'. 

Korthenware 

pieci H 

i,.'..',y,'j.'iii 

■i';t\t 

<flaM  Wiiret 

—. 

. 

Hl,*^ii!l 

Hanlw-ire  and  culltry 

CWlA, 

l(),.'.i.l 

i;ii,.i«i 

Iran  and  Kdet 

tuns 

1.1, .HIS 

l.'7.7"7    , 

l.hien  manufaiiures 

yds. 

«li(l,'.I.T^ 

M,'i:ii 

Mnrhlikfry 

•       - 

K'J.SC'.I 

I'l.itetl  wiiref  ami  jewellfry 

. 

4V,'.7.1 

Silk  niiiiuifaciiire* 

. 

1 1  ,M  14 

Stniinnery 

. 

. 

4S,.Vil 

\i'4t.>llen  niantif.  mttrt^i  liy 

tie 

piece 

piffes 

«i>.777 

1S4,.1'V 

I))),  liy  the  yard 
Other  ar(ii-k-« 

>d.. ' 

Ufi.irtH 

li.,l7.1 

.  1 

■ 

V<IIJ17'I    ' 

'I'otnl  dcrlaretl  value 

T  "."  i 

'  - 

;,.i,H7(;,UMi  ] 

i__           -  ...                        .     _ 

For  further  parllritlars  as  to  Ilritisii  India  tlio  reader 
is  referred  to  theartiile  IIiniiostan. 

We  siilijoin  a  chrnnologii  ai  statement  of  tlie  principal 

territorial  acquisitions  maile  by  the  llrltisli  In  Iiidia 

[See  toti  of  next  coiiitnii.] 

INDIA-HKY(>M)-Tlli:.r.AN<;K.S,»t.metim.',r,ili.il 
(mio-China,  an  extensive  region  of  Asia,  ftiroiing  Ihe 
eastern  of  Its  three  great  iieninsiliiis,  cxteiidliig  Im-Iwci'M 
the  (til  and  '2(itli  degs.  of  N.  hit.,  and  the  '.iM  imil  I'Hitli 
of  K.  long.,  iMunjirising  (lie  einpirrs  of  llirniali,  .Slam, 
and  Aliain,  tlie  .\laiav  piniiisiila,  l.aoa,  tlir  Ti'iiaAMrlin 
provs.,  .Aracan,  Catliay,  Carhar,  A»»aiii,  ami  tlie  lien- 
gal  dl«trii:ts  of  .Sylhet,  Tipperali,  and  Cliiltagong,  wiiiili 
see. 

INDIANA,  onetif  Ihe  I'nited  States  of  America,  in  the 
N.W.  part  offhe  I'nioii,  bclwcrn  iai.  37°  4-y'  and  11'  l.'i' 
N  ,  and  long  81  '4(1' and  8H''  \V.,  liavlM'.!  N.  tin  lake  and 
statiMif  MIcliigan,  I'..  Olilii.  W .  lilliiiiis,  ami  S.  Kinlinky. 
fioin  whiih  it  is  separali'd  liy  tlie  (llilo.  I.ciigili,  N.  in 
.>•  .  './TO  m.  :  aver.iiie  lireiiilth,  i;i(l  in.  Ana  .l.'i.ioo  in. 
Pop.  (I<(0)  .14:1,031:  lint  its  inlialis.  ItaM-  ^llln.  lajiliiiy 
Imreaiied,  and  in  lia.%»ere  I'lliinated  at  half  a  iiillllnii. 
tiurrucc  Bcticraily  level  or  undulating;  j  there  are,  how. 


INDIANA. 

Dnto  of 

Date  of 

DlitrlcU. 

Acnul- 

Districts. 

Acqui- 

sillon. 

sition. 

Twrnty.four  IVrKun- 

Gorurkpore,   Ixjwer 

nail!* 

I7.'.7 

noab,ltarill.,,'l£c.       • 

1801 

MnsiiMpatnm,  ftc. 

i74a 

DUlr.  in  Hundleclind      - 

1S02 

Iturdwan,    M  Idimpoor, 

Ctitlach  and  UalH.sore 

I  SOS 

Hml('littla)foi!K 
IleriMHl,  Ilalmr,  nc. 

1700 

Upper  Doab,  Delhi  terri- 

17G.1 

tory,  &c. 
Dislrlcta  in  Oujrat 

180,1 

Coinpanv'*   Jnuhlre   In 

1805 

the  vicinity  of  Madras 

Kumaon     - 

IKl.'i 

~  Chinuleput 

KC'i 

SauKur  and  Iluttah,  Dar- 

|Nor)hi-rn  (Sircars 

171ili 

war,  ,Vc. 

1817 

Zimindiirv  oriU'nnrw  • 

177.'. 

/ilintedabnd 

1K17 

Mandiiffialnettc 

mn 

t'andeish.  Sec. 

ISIS 

NaBore 

177S 

.v.imere 

181S 

(}uitioor  rircars 

I77S 

i'oonaii,  Concan,8.  Mah- 

ISIS 

l*nln  I'enantf 

nw 

ratta  country 

1SI8 

M.ilahar.  DtndlKul,  Hn- 

Dislr.  on  the  .Verhudda, 

181S 

lern,  liarriMnalil 

1792 

SninliliaI|Hior,  fee. 

*;orl'ilmt«rc,  Can.irnt 

Lands  in  S.  Concan 

18S0 

1     U'ynaud,  \c. 

I7!I9 

District  in  lli.,)a|H>tir  and 

jTanJore 

1799 

AlimednuKKur 

1SV2 

;  DIM  lids  nrfiui.vd   hr 
tliu;M/nm  iVdin  Tip- 

*^intfaiK>re 

IS'^4 

Malacca 

IS'^f 

poohultan  intl7'J'^- 
17!»1) 

As.sain,    Ariran,    Tavoy, 

IS'^0 

1800 

Ve,  Teiiajuerim 

t-arnatic 

isn    1 

Coorg 

1831 

ever,  some  extensive  hilly  tr.acts  in  different  parts. 
The  chief  elevations  In  the  state  .ire  the  blulfs  which 
skirt  till!  Oiiio;  and  these,  anil  the  country  immediately 
N.  of  tlieni,  are  liensely  wooded.  The  central  ■■unl  N. 
parts  consist  chiefly  of  level  pr.tiries,  interspersed  with 
small  lakes  and  swamps.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  princip.tl 
river  Is  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in  the  N.E.,  .inil,  flowing 
llrst  W.  and  afterwards  S.,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
divides  tills  state  from  Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio 
afler  a  course  of  480  m.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navi- 
gable. It  has  severiU  tril)ntaries,  including  the  White, 
the  K.  I'ork,  \c.,  which  also  are  navlgiible  for  a  consider, 
aide  distance.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  St. 
.loseph,  wliich  falls  into  f.,aKe  Michigan,  and  the  Kan- 
kanee,  .in  allluent  of  the  Illinois.  Tiic  climate  difTers 
little  frimi  that  of  Ohio  .and  Illinois ;  but  Indiana  Is 
somewhat  less  siiliject  to  the  extremes  of  he,at  and  cold 
thiui  the  latter  state.  The  winters  seldom  last  limgcr 
than  six  weeks  ;  tiie  Wabasli,  howi>ver,  is  at  that  season 
fro/.en  over  so  as  to  be  crosseil  with  safety.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  bilious  fevers,  agues,  &c.  are 
very  prevalent  during  summer. 

Soil  in  mo.4t  parts  very  fertile.  The  agricultural  pro« 
ducts  are  the  same  .is  in  the  adjoining  states  on  the  K. 
ami  W.  Little  Is  known  of  the  metallic  resources  of 
the  state,  no  mines  bulng  wrouglit.  Large  qiiaiitities  of 
sulphate  of  in>agiiesia  are  met  with  in  the  .S,  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1831,  the  v.ilue  of  domestic  pro- 
duce sent  down  the  Wabasli,  the  great  outlet  of  the 
cmiiitry,  aimiiiiiti'd  to  about  T.'iO.OOO  doll.  ;  and  in  1834, 
its  value  was  i:.stiniated  at  above  1, 000,(100 doll.  (/'/Mi'«'.» 
Sliiliilirt,  ffc,  ji.  .WB.)  An  extensive  system  of  internal 
navigation  has  been  undertaken,  and  in  18.10  a  loan  of 
|(i.(KiO,(l(Hl  doll,  was  negotiated  by  the  state  for  proinot- 
iiig  the  ronstrui'tion  of  canals  and  railways.  The  most 
iiii|>ortant  public  work  yet  commenced  is  the  Wabash 
anil  Erie  Canal,  to  cxtenii  from  the  W.  end  of  I.ako 
Erie  til  I.a  I'ayelte,  on  tlie  Wabaih,  a  distance  of  187  m., 
Ili.'i  of  wliirii  are  witliln  Indiana:  80  m.  of  tills  canal  h.ad 
been  navigated  during  tlie  ye.ir  ending  Aug.  IKIS.  It  is 
propiLseii  to  estiMid  the  line  down  tile  Wabasli  to  a  pro- 
jei'ti'il  centnd  canal  leailing  to  Evansville,  making  it( 
total  li'ii!(lli  Pill  01.  Ill  |n:|8,  '20  in.  of  the  Indianapolis  and 
Madi-iiii  llailriiail  had  been  fliilslied,  and  various  other 
exteii-lvi,'  piililir  routes  were  eitiier  completed  or  in  active 
priigri'sK. 

Ill  18.'17.  the  stale  had  one  bank  of  its  own,  and  10 
lir.iiicli  li^uiks,  wllh  a  iiiiili'd  capilai  of  I .'.iso.lKMl  dollars. 
Ily  a  I'iaose  III' tile  ninstitiition,  the  legi.slatiiie  is  Ixiiliid 
to  pniviile,  as  far  as  the  circiimsHaces  of  the  state  will 
permit,  fur  a  system  of  gi'neral  education,  and  tile  esta- 
l>l|.<limi>iit  111  a  university,  in  wliich  tuitiou  shall  bn 
grati'i  The  lliirty-slxth  part  iii  every  townsliip  of  land 
is  rrserved  Cor  tlie  piirposes  of  eiluculion  ;  liutnogetier.il 
sy-tiin  iif  pulilli'  instruction  has  yet  bieii  devised  and 
cartliil  into  ill'ect.  Then'  are  at  iiresrlit  3  colleges  ;  Iii- 
di.iiia  Ciillige,  at  llliiiiiniiigton.  fo  inileil  |8■J,^,  that  of 
.S.  Ilaiiovir,  estalilislicd  |8i7,  ,ind  SV.diasli  Colligc,  at 
<r,iwl'iinisvillc,  cslahiisheil  in  1h:13.  In  18,1'.!,  (i!»  period- 
ical imhlications  were  issued  in  tlif  slide. 

Indiana  is  divided  iiilo  li-l  cos.  Iiidlanapolls,  en  White 
lliver,  near  tiic  ceiitn'  of  tiic  state,  is  the  cap.  and  seat 
iirgovertiiiientr  the  other  chief  towns  are  New  Albany, 

Madison,  aiiil  V'Iih ins.     The  legislature  consists  of  a 

senate,  wilii,  at  present,  30  iiieni,,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
Mcnlatives  of  (i'J  ineins  •  :  llii.  foniiir  an'  elected  for 
thrie  years,  and  the  latter  i  ninially,  by  all  the  free 
wliKe  male  citizens  aiinve  '.'I  years  of  age,  who  have 
resiiled  ill  the  sl.ile  Im  one  year  preceding  liie  election. 
The  general   assenibiy  hie(?ts  aniiimlly  at  Indi.uiapolli. 

♦    riunuiiiUTorimmUtl  'tilicleglsl.Uuri'  lsriKul,ilid  by  that  uf 
iliv  i-kxtors. 
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INDIES  (EAST). 
Judgna  are  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years  :  the  go- 
vernor is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  is  only  twice  eligible. 

The  earliest  permanent  occupation  of  Indiana  was 
made  by  the  French,  about  1702,  wlien  VIncennes,  and 
several  other  smaii  settlements  were  established  liy  them 
along  tlie  Wabash.  Previously  to  1800,  it  was  included 
in  the  N.W.  territory,  and  Irom  tliat  year  until  1KU9 
was  governed  with  Illinois,  under  tlie  title  of  tlie  In- 
diana territory.  In  1816,  it  was  constituted  an  inde- 
{lendent  state.  It  sends  7  representatives  to  congress. 
(Stuart't  America ;  American  Encyc.  s  Darby:  Ame- 
rican Almanaclc,  lsai—\MO.) 

INDIUS  (KAST).  Under  this  vaRuc  .ind  ill-deflncd 
appellation  are  usually  coni|)rised  Hindostan,  India-be- 
yond-the-Ganges,  and  the  Islands  in  the  E.  Archipelago. 

INDIES  (WEST).  Under  this  term  wore  formerly 
included  not  only  the  Caribbee  and  other  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  near  the  coast  of  America,  but  also  all  the 
countries  included  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
But  at  present  the  term  is  restricted  so  as  to  signify  only 
the  islands  between  lat.  10°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  60° and 
8.')°  W.,  comprising  the  larger  and  smaller  Antilles ;  the 
former  consisting  of  Cubi^  H.iyti,  Jamaica,  and  I'orto 
Kieo  ;  and  the  latter  of  the  Virgin,  Leeward  and  Wind- 
ward groups,  with  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and 
a  few  other  Islands.  Of  these,  llayti  alone  is  independent. 
Cuba  and  I'orto  Uico  belong  to  Spain  ;  Jamaica,  the  lia- 
hainas,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Gre- 
nada, St.  Lucia,  &c.,  to  Great  Britain  ;  (iuadaloupe,  Mar- 
tinique, Marie  Galantc,  &c.,  to  France;  St.  Eustatius, 
Saba,  and  Cur.-i(;oa,totlie  Dutch  ;  St.  Croix,  St.  Tliomas, 
and  St.  John,  to  the  Danes ;  and  St.  Bartholomew  to  the 
Swedes.  For  further  details,  see  in  this  Dictionary  the 
several  islands  above  named. 

ISDOUE,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Malwah,  cap.  of 
Holkar's  dom.,  and  the  residence  of  that  chief,  a  little  N. 
of  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  and  30  m.  S.  by  E.  Oojein  : 
lat.  22°  42'  N.,  long.  7)5°  SO'  E.  I'op.  very  uncertain,  it 
having  fluctuated  greatly  at  different  periods.  According 
to  Malcolm  (C'enlral  India,  i.  4'JO.),  it  is  now  incon- 
siilerable  both  in  size  and  pop.,  and,  being  but  wealily 
foriilied,  is  a  place  of  small  importance.  It  stands  at 
nearly  2,fKl0  It.  above  the  le\el  of  the  sea,  in  a  well 
wooded,  pleasant,  and  healthy  tract,  and  has  been  wholly 
built  within  the  jiresent  century.  Some  ol  its  streets  are 
tolerably  spaiious,  paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  its 
hoo>es  often  of  two  stories,  and  constructed  partly  of 
brick ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  mean  and  ill  built, 
and  contains  no  public  edifice  worthy  of  remark,  except 
the  palace,  a  massive  quadrangular  granite  building,  with 
decorations  of  carved  wood 

The  terrltorii's  of  llolk.u  comprise  an  area  of  i,'i!tQ 
sq.ni.,  hiiving  N.  and  U.  .Scindia's  doni.,  and  W.  and  S. 
teirit.  of  the  Ihmibay  presid.  By  the  treaty  of  1«I8, 
Inilore  was  placed  on  the  fooling  of  other  subsidiary 
states,  the  British  agreeing  to  maintain  a  force  for  its 
external  and  internal  security  ;  and  llolkar  to  keep 
no  HS'less  troops,  and  to  furnish  us  when  required  a 
contingent  of  .'l.tKWl  horse.  A  Uritisli  resilient  is  aci-ord- 
in;.'ly  stationed  at  this  cap.,  and  a  British  force  at  JIhow 
and  M.ihiilpore.  ( Hamilton's E.  I.  (iax.  ,•  I'ail.  Hfp.,  SiC.) 

IN  I) HI'.,  an  Inland  dep.  of  I'Vance,  reg.  centre,  Ibr- 
merly  incluiled  in  the  prov.  Berri.  between  lat.  4ii°  22' 
Wi"  and  47^  IV  N.,  and  long.  0^  .11'  and  a^  13'  E. ; 
having  N.  I.oir.ct-t  her,  K.  Cher,  S.  (reuse,  and  W. 
\'ii  one  and  Indre-et-l.oire.  Average  length  and  breath 
alMiut  (in  in.  e.icli.  Area,  (Imh.h.m  hectares.  I'op.  (18:i(l) 
2.'i7,.T>!l.  Its  surface  Is  generally  level,  with  a  slope  to- 
wards  Iho  N.W. ,  In  which  direction  marly  all  its  rivers 
run  to  join  the  I.oin^  or  the  Cher.  The  ("reuse  biiunds 
it  W.  ;  the  other  chief  riviT  is  the  Inilre,  whence 
it  ch'iives  its  name.  The  latter  rises  In  the  dep.  Creuse, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  1)4  in.  through  the  centre 
of  tills  and  the  snccecdini;  di'p.  to  Us  iniiuth  111  the 
I.oiri'.  Ik'Iow  I'ours.  (hai  aiironx  and  l.oches  stand 
on  its  banks,  but,  like  the  otlier  streams  ol  this  dep.,  it  is 
iniiaiiu.ible.  A  pestil'erons  tract  of  pnols  and  marshes, 
calliil  tile  liri'nm\  exti'Uds  thriiiighont  tile  centre  and 
W.  part  of  the  dep..  ocinpying  about  l.lntli  part  of  the 
wliiile  surface,  and  a  more  extensive  tract  towards  tlie 
I'..  <'iid,  calleil  the  /'«//.«  ilc  l'/iai)if)a);iic,  is  (inite  hare 
of  wood,  and  infertile  ;  imt  the  reiiiainiler  is  mostly  either 
under  ciiltnre  or  covered  Willi  forests.  In  l,s:t.|.  tlie  arable 
l.ind  comprised  l(ll,2.'il  hectares,  meadous  M.'>.3il3  h.,  and 
firests  and  heaths  132,.)32  h.  Agriculture  Is  vitv  b.ick- 
ward  ;  but  more  corn  Is  grown  than  is  required  lor  home 
consuinption.  a  re-nlt  proli.iMv  owing  to  tl'.e  thinness 
of  the  pop.,  as  only  about  I.IMI.OIHi  heetnlitres  of  all 
kinds  are  proilnced  annually.  The  prnduie  of  wine 
amounts  to  about  4'ii  .IIIMI  heetol.  a  year,  uliicli  also  Is 
more  than  is  consumed  liy  the  inhabs'.  I  riiits  are  good, 
and  ixi'ellent  liiiiip  Is  raised.  In  1h:III,  there  were 
7lj.'i.lli  0  sheep  in  the  dep.,  l.n  ge  links  biing  fed  on  the 
I'lii/s  iiOiiiiii/Kif^nr,  A  good  many  oxen  ari'  fattened 
lor  the  supply  of  I'.iris  ;  and  hogs  lor  the  inarkels  of 
AoveicTii'  and  Liinuiisin.  Geese  and  other  poultry 
are  reared  in  lar^e  iiiinibers,  inrlliularly  in  the  if'(i//» 
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de  Brenne.  Fish  are  abundant ;  and  leeches  form  an 
article  of  trade.  Iron  of  good  quality  is  found,  and 
forges  are  numerous.  Good  gun-Hints  are  obtained  at 
Chdteauroux.  Next  to  Iron  goods  and  woollen  cloths, 
the  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  cottons,  woollen 
yarn,  leather,  tiles,  earthenware,  hats,  paper,  and  parch- 
ment. The  dep.  exports  corn,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  woollen 
cloths,  iron  and  Iron  goods,  &c.,  to  double  the  value 
of  its  imports.  In  1835,  of  83,276  properties  subject  to  the 
contribution  fonciere,  47,461  were  assessed  below  5  fr., 
and  13,002  between  5  and  10  (r. ;  the  number  of  consider- 
able properties  it  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  deps. 
The  jieasantry  are  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices, 
and  therefore  little  likely  to  better  their  condition.  Edii- 
c.itionis  little  diflbsed  ;  in  IWIO,  190  communes  werewlth- 
out  primary  schools,  and  only  .'j,2.')0  persons,  or  l-49th  part 
of  the  pop.,  were  receiving  imbllc  instruction.  Indre  is  di- 
vided into  4  arronds. ;  chief  towns  Ch&teauroux,  the  cap., 
Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Chatre.  It  sends  4  mems.  to 
the  ch.  of  dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-311),  1,6.52. 
Total  public  revenue  (1831),  8,318,9U8  fr. ;  expenditure 
in  the  s,ame  vear,  2,773,804  fr. 

INDllE-l5T-L01KE,adep.  of  Fr.ince,  reg.  of  the  W., 
formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Touralne,  comprising  a 
tract  on  both  sides  the  Loire,  between  lat.  46°  46'  and 
47°  43'  N.,  and  long.  0°  2'  and  1°  21'  E.,  having  N. 
Sartlie  and  X>oir-et-Cher,  E.  the  latter  dep.  and  Indre, 
S.  Indre  and  VIenne,  and  W.  Maine-et-Lolre.  Area, 
611,07!)  hectares.  I'op.  (1830),  304,270.  Surface  .ilmost 
an  entire  plain,  with  a  slope  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  to 
the  Loire,  which  runs  through  it,  near  its  centre,  from 
E.  to  W.  The  part  of  the  dep.  watered  by  the  Loire  is 
so  productive  and  beautiful  tliat  it  has  been  termed  the 
garden  of  France;  but  the  soil  elsewhere  is  generally 
dry,  thin,  and  poor,  and  in  the  N.W.  there  are  some 
extensive  pools  .tnd  marshes.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy 
nearly  I -6th  part  of  the  surface,  and  forests  more  than 
I-lOth.  Inl834,334,9l0hectareswerearable,33,46;ipasturo 
land,  3-'),004  vineyard,  ond  23,67.)  otherwise  cultivated. 
Agriculture  is  tolerably  well  conducted,  having  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.  The  corn  now  produced 
is  more  than  .adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  dep. ;  in  1S^.^ 
2,790,780  hectolitres  were  harvested,  1,1(H),780  of  which 
were  wheat,  and  84.'),430  oats.  Beans,  pease,  &c.  arc 
of  excellent  quality  Wine  is  annually  made  of  tho 
value  of  9  or  10  millions  of  francs,  or  about  double 
what  is  required  for  home  consumption  ;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally inlerior.  About  140,(100  quintals  of  hemp, 
worth  5,600,000  fr.,  are  raised  yearly ;  and  liquorice, 
aniseed,  coriander,  angelica,  truflles,  &c.  are  culti- 
vated. The  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  is  increas- 
ing rapidly :  in  1835,  42,000  kilog.  cocoons  were  ga- 
thered. The  chief  exports  of  this  dep.  are  its  agricul- 
tural products:  cattle  are  not  reared  in  any  great  num. 
ber,  and  most  kinds  of  live  stock  are  inferior.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  In  a  rather  active  state.  Tho 
woollen,  leather,  and  silk  manufactures  of  Tours  liavo 
materially  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  Tho 
tile  and  rasp  factory  at  Amboise  emjiioys  UK)  work- 
men, ami  consumes  above  2(KI,(I(I0  kilog.  a  year  of  fine 
steel.  The  manufactures  of  red  lead  and  Iron  goods  are 
important ;  and  near  Montbazon  Is  the  royal  guii|iowdcr 
factory  and  s.iltpetre  refinery  of  Itipault,  at  which  '2Mt.(m) 
kilog.  of  gunpowder  arc  m.ide  annually.  Indre-et- 
Loire  is  divided  into  three  arronds.,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Tours,  the  cap.,  Chinmi,  and  Loches.  It  sentU 
4  mems.  to  the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  electors  (1838-39), 
2,113.  Total  public  rev.(l831),  7,7(k'^,l25  fr.  This  is  the 
native  country  of  Dcicartcs.  w  ho  was  born  at  La  Hayo 
on  the  31st  March,  \.}'Mi:  Indre-et- Loire  has  also  pro- 
duced Habelals  and  Balzac,  Agnes  Sorel,  (7abrielle  d'Ks- 
trees.  and  the  Diicliess  de  la  ValliOre.  (Hugo,  art.  Indn; 
and  Iniliv-et-I.oirc  ;  (U/icial  Tallies. ) 

INDUS  {Siml/iii,  .Sansc.  ;  Auh  Sind,  I'ers.),  a  largo 
river  of  S.  Asia, forming  during  great  part  of  Us  ciiuoo 
the  proper  N.W.  boundary  of  lliiulostan,  and  lying  be- 
twei'n  the  23d  and  3.^11  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  Il7tli  and  Mist  degrees  of  I'.,  long.  The  geography  of 
this  river,  especially  as  regards  its  upper  portion.  Is  very 
imperfectly  iiiiiler.<tood  ;  but  we  shail  endeavour  to  col- 
lect Into  a  consistent  account  the  information  gained  from 
the  investigations  of  Major  lienncll,  Moorcrol't.  Burne.s, 
I'.lphinstone,  and  other  travelliTS.  As  the  source  of  tho 
river  has  not  been  visiteil  by  Kuropeans,  its  situation  is 
at  present  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  general  con- 
sent seems  to  nlace  It  on  the  N.  deelivltv  of  the  ('alias 
branch  of  the  Ilinialaya  range,  ne.ir  the  Chinese  frontier 
town  of  (ionio,  and  nut  lar  from  the  lake  Mansuriiiii.i 
and  the  sources  of  the  .Sntleilje.  Thi-  stream,  cilhvl 
by  the  Chinese  Siiifhe-lsihii,  lakes  a  general  W.N.W. 
course  past  LadaU.  and  reieives  the  larger  river  Shyook, 
N.W.  of  I.ailak.  wlien.e  the  united  streams  run  tlirotif;ll 
tliecoiiiitiv  of  little  rinbct,  and  after  cutting  a  passaga 
Ihn  ot;li  tlie  great  lliin.daya  range,  in  lat.  3.1°  SO"  N.,aiHl 
lung.  71 '  W  i'..,  are  joined,  aliout  120  m.  S.  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  .Uioii  Seen,  and  lower  down  at  Attock, 
where  It  Is  '.iOU  yards  wide,  uiid  both  deep  uiid  rapid, 
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by  the  river  of  Caubul.    The  river  i9  crossed  hero  by 
a  bridgo  of  boats,  constructed  like  tliat  used  by  Alex- 
ander, and  de»cril)ed  by  Arrian  (lib.  v.  cftp.7.)-     The 
bridge  is  only  allowed  to  rpniain  lietween  November  and 
April,  when  the  river  is  Inw  ;  and  the  construction  of  it 
is  completed  in  the  course  of  six  days.     S.  of  Attocl(,  the 
Indus  enters  a  plain,  but  soon  afterwards  winds  amongst 
a  group  of  mountains  as  far  as  Harrabah,  whence  it  pur- 
sues a  southward  course  to  the  sea,  uninterrupted  by  liills, 
and  expanding  over  the  plain  into  various,  channels, 
which  meet  and  separate  again,  but  are  rarely  united  into 
one  body.    The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Kaliuree  Gh&t,  in 
lat.  3|o  28'  N.,  was  found  to  bo  about  1,0(10  yards,  the 
deep  part  of  the  channel  being  only  UK)  yards  across,  and 
12  ft.  deep.    The  banks  in  this  vicinity  are  very  low,  and 
in  summer  are  so  much  overHowed,  that  the  stream  ex- 
pands in  many  places  to  a  breadth  of  ITim.  {Elp/imslotw, 
vol,  ii.  p.  416.)     In  lat.  28"  6.V,  the  Indus  receives  the 
Punjab  rivers,  and  rolls  past  Mittum  with  a  width  of 
2,000  yards,  and  a  depth  near  tlie  left  bank  of  4  fathoms. 
"  From  this  point  to  Bukki;r  the  main  stream  takes  a 
S.W.  course,  witli  a  direct  channel,  but  frequently  divided 
by  sandbanks.     Various  narrow  crooked  branches  .liso 
diverge  from  the  parent  stream,  retaining  a  depth  from 
8  to  l.'ift.  of  water;  and  these  are  navigated  by  Iwats 
ascending  the  Indus  in  preference  to  tiie  great  river  Itself. 
The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  richest  nature,  but 
particularly  on  the  E.  bank,  where  it  is  Hooded  from 
innumerable  cliannels,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  water  S.E.  into  tlie  interior."    (Hiirnis'  Bokhaia, 
vol.  i.  p.  280,261.)  About  17  m.  S.of  Bukkur,in  lat.  27- 1!!', 
the  Indus  sends  oif  a  branch  to  the  W.  called  the  Lark- 
haun  river,  which,  after  making  a  circuit,  and  expanding 
in  one  place  into  a  large  lake  12  m.  broad,  rejoins  the 
main  stream  50  m.  below  the  point  of  separation.     The 
insulated  territory,  called  Cliandokee,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  Sinde  dominions.     About   160  m.  below 
Bukkur  is  Sehurim,  in  lat.  26>^  22' ;  and  between  tliese 
points  the  river  flows  in  a  zig-zag  course  nearly  S.W., 
the  intervening  country  being  richly  watered  and  divided 
by  its  ramilicationa  into  numerous   islets  of  the  finest 
pasture.    The  distance  t)etwccn  Sclmrun  and  Hyderabad 
is  105  m. :  the  banks  seldom  exceed  8  ft.  in  lielght,  and 
the    neighbouring    grounds    are    usually  covered   with 
tamarisks.    The  river  throws  off  no  branches  in  tl]is  part 
of  its  course,  except  the  Fulialce  (generally  an  uiiim- 

fortant  stream),  which   leaves  the   Indus    12  ni.   above 
lyderabad,  and  crossing  tlie  \V.  extremity  of  the  Hunn 
of  Cutch,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Klioree  inoat!i. 
The  main  river  opposite  Hyderabad  is  83U  yards  broad, 
and  5  fathoms  deep;  but  the  channel  becomes  narrower 
and  deeper  as  it  approaches   Tatta,  65  m.   below   tlie 
capital.     Shifting  sandbanks  also  occur  in  many  parts 
between  these  towns,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  perplex  the 
navigator     The  course  of  the  stream  from  Ilyderabail  is 
S.W.  by  S.,  with  one  decided  turn  below  Jurriik,  wliere 
it  throws  olf  the  Pinyaree  leading  to  Mughriboe,  and  en- 
tering the  sea  by  the  Seer  mouth.     Tlie  country  N.of 
Tatta,  which  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  sterility,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  salhic 
shrubs, and  otlier  underwood.  About  5m.  S.  below  TaWa 
is  the  commencement  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus.     The 
river  here  divides  into  two  branches,  that  to  the  right 
being  called  Buggaur,  while  that  to  the  left  is  known 
as  the  Sata.     The  latter  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  a  little  below  the  point  of  division  has  a  breailth 
of  1,000  y.-irds:  "it  divides  and  sulidivides   itself  into 
many  channels,  and  precipitates  its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7  mouths,  within  tlie  space  of  .Vini.  ;  yet  such  is  the 
violence  of  the  stream,  th.it  it  throws  up  sandbanks 
or  bars;  and  only  one  mouth  of  this  maiiy-niinillied 
arm   is  ever  entered   by  vessels  of   iO  tons."    (liunics' 
Jlok/iaia,  vol.  i.  p.2ii?.)     The    Buggaur,  on  the  otlser 
hand.   Hows  in  one  stream  as  far  as  Dar.ijee,  within  Ii 
m.   of   the  sen,  at   which   point  it   bifurcates,   forming 
two  arms,  wliich  fall  into  llie  ocean  about  25  m.  apart. 
A    sandbank,   however,   which    crosses  its  upper  part, 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  unlit  for  na- 
vigation.    The    land   embraced    by  the    Buggaiir   i.nd 
.Sata  extends  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers  willi  the  sea 
to  about  70 in. ;  and  so  ni.iili,  currectly  speaking,  is  the 
etisling  Delta;  hut  the  river  covers  witli  its  waters  a 
much  wider  sp.ice,  and  has  tvto  other  months  still  farllur 
K.,  viz.  the  Seer  and  Khoree,  from  which,  liowevi  r,  the 
waters  have  been  diverted  liy  the  rulers  of  Sinde  into 
canals  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.     If,  therefore,  these 
forsaken  branchis  bo  included,  the  base  of  the  Ddfi, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  fioni  tlie  \V.  to  the  I.,  eiii- 
boiichure,  extends  llOm.  in  a  S.S.K.  direction.     Arrian 
iMtlinates  its  extent  at  the  time  iif  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion at  I, MHI  stadia,  or  nearly  diiiilih'  th.it  iiiiw  assigiicil 
to  it ;  but  it  seems  doiihtfiil  whellicr  wi'  are  to  altriliiite 
this  dilfereiice  to  any  great  changes  in  the  lii'il  nt  the 
river,  <ir  to  the  miscalculation  (if  tlif  .M.iei'iloiiiaii  ad- 
miral, Ncarchiis.    The  iiicniistancy  of  the  stream  tliioiigli 
(tie  Uclta  makes  tliu  navigation  butli  diUicull  and  dan- 


gerous. The  water  Is  cast  with  such  Impetuosity  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  that  the  soil  is  constantly  falling 
in  upon  the  river,  and  huge  masses  of  clay  hourly 
tumble  into  the  stream,  often  with  a  tremendous  crasli.  In 
some  places  the  water,  when  resisted  by  a  firm  bank, 
forms  eddies  and  gul)ihs  of  great  depth,  in  which  tlie 
current  is  really  territic ;  and,  in  a  high  wind,  the  waves 
dash  as  in  the  ocean.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the 
lieport  of  the  Slate  and  Navigation  qf  the  Indus,  by 
I.ieuts.  Carless,  Wood,  and  Pottinger,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Sir  A.  Burncs,  of  there  being  "  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  from  the  sea  to  Lahore,"  that 
banks,  bars,  \c.  offer  such  great  obstructions,  as  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  becoming  ex- 
tensively avaiKablc  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Ves- 
sels drawing  8  feet  water  tind  themselves  aground  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  .Seeta  mouth  :  the  employment 
of  ships  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  doondees,  or  small  native  boats,  is  so  tedious,  that 
no  communication  of  any  importance  could  be  kept  up 
between  Hyderabad  and  the  sea,  except  by  steamers,  tlie 
use  of  wliich,  in  a  country  like  Sinde,  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  dilHciilty.  There  are  also  political  ob- 
stacles to  using  the  Indus  as  a  channel  of  commerce. 
The  people  and  princes  are  ignorant  and  barbarous :  the 
former  plunder  the  trader,  and  the  latter  overtax  the 
merchant,  so  that  goods  are  sent  by  land  and  by  circui- 
tous routes  rather  than  by  the  Indus,  tlieir  natural  clian- 
nel.  The  tides  rise  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  about  9  It. 
at  full  moon,  and  iKith  flow  and  ebb  with  great  violence, 
particularly  near  the  sea,  where  they  flood  and  abandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible  velocity.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  an  object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexander's 
fleet,  and  ,\rrian  remarks  (lib.  vi.  cap.  lu.)  Hiat  "  the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  waters  was  as  in  tin  ^reat  ocean, 
inasmuch  that  tlie  ships  were  left  upon  tlie  <lry  ground ; 
but  what  still  more  astonished  Alexander  end  nis  friends 
was,  that  the  tide,  soon  after  returning',  Kgan  to  leave 
the  ships,  so  that  some  were  swept  away  by  the  fury  of 
the  tide  and  dashed  to  pieces,  while  others  were  driven 
on  the  banks  and  totally  wrecked." 

It  is  most  probable,  allowing  for  the  exaggerations 
current  on  tlie  subject,  that  the  countries  traversed  by 
the  Indus  were  less  barbarous  and  uncivilised  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  than  at  ]iresent ;  but  admitting  tills, 
stiii  weare  dispiised  to  reject  the  statement  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, that  there  was  then  an  extensive  intercourse  by 
means  of  the  Indus  between  the.  Punjab  and  the  coast  of 
JIalahar.  He  has  even  sup|iosed  that  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  that  trade  proceeded  as  far  S.  as  L'ape  Co- 
inorin,  and  having  d  '.:><led  It,  sailed  N.  along  the  coast 
of  C'oroinandel !  (I'oy.!^.'  i\f  Sfairliiis,  p.  1 1 .)  But  tliere 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  such  intercourse,  and  the 
presumption  is  all  the  ether  way.  That  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  tralHc  on  the  river  between  its  upper  parts 
and  Pattala  (near  the  modern  Tatta)  is  pretty  certain; 
but  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  must  have 
been  very  dillereiit  in  antiquity  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  admit  of  much  intercourse  taking  place  between 
I'att.ihi  and  the  ocean. 

The  tides  are  not  perceptible  more  than  75  m.  from 
the  sea,  (ir  about  25  in.  below  Tatta.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  Indus  Is  stated  by  Sir  A.  Burnes 
to  amiiiint  to  8(1,(100  cubic  ft.  jier  second,  nearly  as  much 
as  is  discharged  by  the  Mississippi,  and  Jiiuf  timfn 
as  nuicli  as  is  discharged  by  the  (laiiges,  the  otlier 
great  river  of  llir.dostan.  This  dl.scharge,  provided  the 
statement  be  accurate,  must  be  attributed  cliirlly  to 
tlie  greater  len;.'tli  of  its  course  ill  high  and  snowy 
regions,  to  its  nuiiieroiis  and  large  triliiitaries,  ami  to 
the  barren  arid  n.itiire  of  tlii'  soil  thioiigh  wliieli  it 
[lasses;  wliilr  the  (iaiiges,  on  the  other  h.iiicl,  exjiends 
US  waters  in  irrigatir.ii,  ami  blesses  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks  with  rich  and  rxolierant  crops. 

The  liiiliis  has  iiiiiiierous  atthients,  nfine  of  wliich, 
however,  deserve  any  particular  mention  except  the 
Siitlcilje.  anil  the  other  rivers  uf  the  I'oiijab.  Of  these 
rivers,  the  Siilleilje  (the  /.nnidnis  of  I'lolemy),  uliieli  is 
the  most  easterly  of  all.  t.ikes  Its  rise  near  (i.iroo.  on  the 
gr  'at  plain  N.  of  the  iliiiialaya  mountains,  enters  the 
chain  at  Sliipkce  (where  It  is'l(l,4MI  ft.  abovi'  the  sea), 
runs  ill  a  narrow  inoiiiitaiii  valley  for  upwards  of  IIKI  in., 
and  enters  the  S.  plain  at  Kiipiir,  whei.ce  its  course  is 
Sdiitli.vtestuaid  to  its  jmictiiin  witli  the  Indus.  The  other 
rivers  of  tlie  I'linjali,  liesiiles  the  Beas  (the  /li/ii/niiis  iif 
Arrian),  which  is  an  aflluent  of  the  Sutledje^  are,  pro. 
ceeding  westward,  the  liavee  itlie  ////rf)((«/r,s of  .\rrlaii;, 
the  (lienab  (.Jc.  *mc,s\  and  the  .lyluni  or  /tyi/ns/ii .«. 
'I'he  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  great  iniiuiitain  range  iif  N.  India,  jidii  tlieir  waters 
witli  those  ol  the  Siitledje  In  lat.  2',i'  Hi'  N.,  and  long. 
71'-'  I'J'  I').  I'he  rivers  of  till'  I'linj.di  are  In  general 
navigable  up  to  the  place  where  they  issue  fmni  the 
niountaiiis.  (Ilininil'.i  lliii(l:is/iiii.  p.  177- iSir.  ;  IJiihin- 
::tiiHc's  t'iiiilitil,  vol.  ii.,  Apji.  ;  Jliiiiiii'  JliiUiaia,  vol.  i. 
passim  ;  Hamilton's  Uaxittifr ;  Hiiter,  vols.  v.  anil  vi. 
passim.) 
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INGOLSTADT. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  clre.  Batlsbon, 
on  the  Danube,  33i  m.  S.W.  that  city.  "  The  pop.  of 
thU  ancient  and  melancholy  town  Is  reduced  to  9,000 
(1832).  a  number  very  dlsproportiunate  to  its  extent.  It 
has  recently  been  restored  to  the  coiulitioii  of  a  fortress, 
by  the  construction  of  very  strong  works  on  .in  Improved 
plan.  Its  old  fortifications  had  withstood  sieges  from 
the  troops  of  the  League  of  Sclimalkald,  from  Gustavus 
Adoljihus,  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxo  Weimar,  and  re- 
sisted Moreau  for  three  months  ;  but  he,  succeeding  at 
length,  caused  them  to  be  demolished.  Ingoldstadt  lost 
its  university,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Faustus  stu- 
died, in  1800 :  it  Is  now  transferred  to  Munich."  (i1/«r- 
rays  Uantllmok.)  It  still  possesses,  however,  a  royal 
residence,  nine  churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Bavarian 
general,  rUly.  was  buried,  and  several  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  It  had  formerly  a  considerable 
ma.iufacture  of  woollen  cloths:  but  this  and  its  other 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  has  fallen  into  complete 
decay.     ( Diet.  Oiiig.  ;  Slein,  ^c.) 

INNSnilUCK  (Fr.  Inspiuck),  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  of 
which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Inn,  80  m.  N.  by  E.  Trent, 
and  240  in.  W.  by  S.  Vienna.  L.it.  47°  16'  8"  N.,  long. 
11°  23*  4.V'  E.  Pop.  (1838)  10,738.  Us  situation  is  highly 
picturesque,  it  stands  in  the  middleof  a  valley,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  mountains  from  C.ono  to  8,000  ft. 
high  i  and  the  Inn  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  (whence 
the  name  of  the  city)  from  which  a  magnificent  prospect 
is  obtained.  On  and  round  this  bridge  one  of  the  se- 
verest actions  took  place  during  the  war  of  the  Tyrolese, 
under  Hofer,  against  the  French.  Innsbruck  is  divided 
Into  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  has  5  suburbs.  The 
latter  are  larger  and  better  built  than  the  city  Itself, 
though  badly  paved.  The  houses  of  Innsbruck  are 
mostlj  4  or  .■>  stories  high,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
Hat  roofs,  and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  frescoes. 
Many  have  arcades  below,  occupied  with  shops.  The 
object  most  attractive  to  strangers  is  the  Franciscan,  or 
Court  church,  an  edifice  containing  numerous  fine  works 
of  art.  Among  others,  it  the  tomb  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian*,  a  splendid  monument:  it  is 
ornamented  with  24  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  his  life,  and  is  surrounded  by  24  colossal 
bronze  statues  of  persons  celebrated  in  history,  inrludiiig 
Clovis,  Thcodoric,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Go-ffrey  of  Bouillon,  Rodolph  of  Habsburg, 
and  many  of  the  i  mperors  of  Austria,  his  descendants,  &c. 
Here,  also,  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  the  Tyrol,  .ind  his  wife,  also  adorned  with  bass-reliefs ; 
the  grave  of  llofer ;  his  st.itue  in  white  marble,  &c.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  several  of  which  are  worth 
notice  The  palace,  an  extensive  building,  has  gardens 
extending  along  the  Inn,  which  form  a  public  promenade. 
In  front  of  the  Old  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of  the  Gorman 
emperors,  is  the  "  Golden  Hoof,"  a  kind  of  oriel  window, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copiier,  and  one  of  the  cu- 
rioslMis  of  the  place :  this  edilice  is  now  used  for  the 
chancery. chamber.  (Knnxltigelimiile.)  Insbruck  has  a 
university  of  the  2d  order,  in  which  instruction  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  It  occupies  an  exttiisive  and  lino 
edilice,  and  has  18  professors,  and  exhibitions  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  Us.  yearly.  It  is  attended  by  about  3.50 
students,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  library,  botanic  garden, 
and  cabinet  of  phvsical  objects.  The  Ffrilitianileiim, 
foiinilcd  in  1H23  upon  the  modiH  of  the  Juhaunenm  of 
Gratz,  is  a  museiun  devoted  to  the  productions  of  the 
Tyro"  in  both  art  and  natural  history,  and  contains  some 
nteresting  collections,  particularly  in  the  dop.  of  mi- 
neralogy.  The  seminary  for  noble  ladies,  founded  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1771.  the  gymnasium,  ancient  .lesuits' 
college,  and  various  convents,  provincial  house  of  correc- 
tion, council  chamber,  town-hall,  theatre,  and  a  handsome 
ball-room,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings ;  a  statue 
of  .losi'iih  II.,  and  a  triiimiihal  arch  raised  by  Maria  The- 
resa, are  among  tlie  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
the  city.  Innsbriiik  is  the  seat  of  the  st.ito  assembly, 
liiKh  judicial  court,  and  oIIht  superior  departments  of 
the  pulilio  service  lor  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg:  it  has 
m;niul'actures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather, 
glass,  and  steel  goods,  and  sealing-wax  ;  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  trade  between  Italy  and  the  other  coun- 
tries N.  of  the  Alps.  (()e!>lirr.  }<iit.  Km-ycl.;  Uer. 
g/ians  ;  Tiirtiliull's  Austria,  f(e.) 

iN\'KUAUY,  a  royal  and  pari,  lior  and  sea-port  of 
.Scothind,  CO.  Argyle,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  bay  on 
the  W.  shore,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  arm  of  the  sea 
railed  Loch  I'yne,  40  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
817,  and  not  increasing.  Inverary  consists  principally  of 
two  rows  of  houses,  one  of  them  fronling  the  bay,  the 
other  .It  right  angles  witli  it,  running  inward,  and  having 
a  northern  exposure.  The  hoii-es,  built  on  a  uniform 
plan,  are  large  and  cnniiniMlious ;  and  the  town  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  cleanest,  and  its  situutioii  the  most 

*  MRilinili.m,   wlio  tilrjmrif  roninii-nri'il  ttii«    inftii'^olt  urn,   wnji 
*n«  nil  not  buiini  in  it,  Ijut  at  U  ii'iivritcliu  Ncwilaitt,  in  Austrin. 
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picturesque.  In  Scotland.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
par.  church  (in  which  public  worship  is  alternately  per. 
formed  In  Gaelic  and  English),  and  a  handsome  edi- 
fice by  the  water  side,  containing  the  court-house  and 
other  offices.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  on 
the  N.,  is  Inverary  castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Argyle.  It  was  built  after  a  design  by 
Adams,  in  1749  ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  situation 
or  of  the  family.  It  is  an  embattled  structure,  of  two 
stories,  and  a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopping 
towers,  and  surmounted  with  a  square-winged  pavilion. 
There  is  In  the  saloon  a  curious  collection  of  old  High- 
land arms,  including  some  of  those  used  by  the  Campbells 
In  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  family  of  Argyle  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  In  the  ann.tis  of  Scotland.  Its 
chiefs  were  especially  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to 
and  support  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  Among  other  members  of  the  family  may  be 
specified  the  Marquis  of  Argvle,  beheaded  in  1661  ;  and 
his  son  and  successor,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  power  in  168.5 ;  Wodrow,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Fox  in  his  Historical  Fragment,  have  given 
singularly  Interesting  accounts  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  trial  and  execution  of  the  last-mentioned 
noblcmiin.  The  grandson  of  the  first  and  the  son  of  the 
last  of  these  noble  martyrs,  created  duke  of  Argyle  and 
Greenwich,  and  commonly  called  the  great  Duke  of 
Argyle,  was  celebrated  both  as  a  statesman  and  general . 
He  was  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  In  171-5,  and  by 
his  conduct  on  that  and  other  occasions,  was  of  signal 
service  to  the  revolutionary  establishment.  Pope  s.iid  of 
his  Grace,— 

"  Arjiyle,  the  stale's  whole  thuniter  bom  to  wteld. 
And  stiake  alike  Uie  senate  and  the  titid." 

The  staple  commodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings,  those 
of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated  for  their  superior  excel- 
lence ;  but  the  fishing  in  the  Loch  has  latterly  greatly 
declined,  and  in  1837  the  quantity  cured  and  packed  ill 
Inverary  amounted  to  only  4,334  barrels. 

Inverary  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in  1648.  In 
a  garden  beside  the  church  is  a  small  obelisk,  comme- 
morative of  the  execution  in  this  place,  in  1685,  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  presbyterlanism.  This  bor.  unites 
with  Camphelton,  Oban,  and  Irvine,  in  sending  a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C. ;  and  in  1839-40  had  .5.5  reg.voters.  Kdmuiid 
Stone,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  editor  of  Euclid's 
Klt-mciits,  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  and  other 
works,  was  a  native  of  Inverary.  (Bound.  Rep. }  IVod- 
row's  Hist,  of  Church  eif  Scotland,  passim.) 

IN  VKKKEITHING,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  p.ir.,  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  beautifully  situated  on  rising 
ground  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  o,"  Forth, 
10  m.  N.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  town  (1837y,  2,020. 
The  town  consists  of  a  main  street,  and  a  smaller  one 
brancliing  off  it,  besides  several  wynds  or  lanes.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  extremely  old,  and  an  air  of  .antiquity 
gener.iUy  marks  the  place.  The  only  public  buildings 
are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  the  bor.  school, 
and  the  town-house.  About  12  in  every  100  of  the  inhab. 
are,  at  an  average,  at  school  j  a  larger  proportion  than 
generally  obtains  elsewhere.  There  are  3  libraries 
in  the  bor.  The  par.  abounds  with  coal,  most  of  which 
is  exported  from  St.  D.ivid's,  on  Invcrkeithing  bay. 
There  belong  to  the  bor.  24  registered  vessels,  burden 
1,080  tons,  employed  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  A 
considerable  number  of  English  and  foreign  vessels 
resort  to  Inverkeitliing  for  coal,  bringing  in  exchange 
bark,  timber,  and  bones  for  manure.  There  are  in  tlie 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  a  distillery,  tan-worV, 
shlii-building  yard,  a  salt  work,  a  magnesia  manufactory, 
and  a  brick  work. 

Inverkeitliing  was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  William  the 
Lion  in  the  Ivith  century.  Its  privileges  fncUuled  right 
ofcustoins  over  a  considiTable  district  of  country  lying 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  these  have  fallen  into  dis- 
suctude,  with  the  excejition  of  the  duties  at  the  markets 
held  at  Kinross  and  Tulliebnle,  and  the  customs  at 
North  Queensferry.  Even  Edinburgh,  .it  one  time, 
paid  an  acknowli'ilgment  of  superiority  for  some  jiarts 
of  the  Caltiin  Hill,  but  it  was  bought  up,  or  relin- 
quished. In  the  ridings  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
the  provost  of  Inverkeitliing  was  entitled  to  precedence 
next  to  the  provost  of  I'.dinburgli.  Before  the  con- 
vention of  royal  burghs  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh,  Invcrkeithing  was  the  place  of  its  meeting. 
This  bor.  unites  with  S.  (Jueensferry,  Dnnferniline, 
f'ulross,  and  Stirling  burghs,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the 
1'.  of  ('.,  and  in  18;t;i.40,  had  M  registered  voters. 
( liimnri.  Hep. ;  New  .Slat.  Ace.  of  Scot.,  ^  F(/e,  i>.  230. ; 
licautiis  (ifSnilland.  iv.  119.) 

INVEHI.EITIIEN,  a  oar.  and  village  of  Scollainl 
f/imoiis  for  its  mineral  well,  co.  Peebles,  22  in.  S.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  and  i  m,  E.  by  S.  Peebles.     It  ib  bituateU 
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This  CI),  is  (livlileil  into  two  niMrlv  ci|ual  purtiuns,  \ty 

■liiiiK  N.K.  and  S.W. 
town  of  Inveiiii'ss  to  I/ucli  I.liiiilic,  »|)|iiisit>' 


a  remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretcliing 

from  till'  town  of  Inveiiii'ss  to  I.ncli  I.I 

tlie  i>lan('  of  Mull,  on  tliu  \V.  co.ist.      Tliis  t;l<'ii,  wlilcli 

i>  viM-y  narrow,  consists  principally  of  a  cliaii:  of  lakcn, 

comprisine  l.ocli  Ness,  LocliOirli,  anil  l.ocli  I.ocliy.    Its 

•iirface  lieTng  no  where  more  than  U4  ft.  above  the  level 

of  tho  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstuncc, 


in  a  romantic  pastoral  country,  within  ^m.  of  tho  N. 
banli  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides  the  Leithen, 
a  tributary  of  that  river.  Pop.  of  the  village,  447 ;  not 
including  summer  visiteri,  the  aggregate  number  of 
whom,  m  the  season,  may  be  about  1 ,400.  INew  Stat. 
Ace.  nfScot.,  I  Pcfbk-shire,  p.  81.)  The  mineral  water 
has  been  analysed,  and  found  to  contain,  per  quart 
bottle,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10-2  grains  ;  muriate  of 
lime,  19-4 ;  and  muriate  of  soda,  31.  (/A.  2G.)  The  popu. 
larlty  of  Inverleithcn,  as  a  waterinx-placc,  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  (in  1824)  of  Scott's  novel, 
entitled  "  St.  Konan's  Well,"  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  ho  the  prototype.  A  yearly  festival  has  been 
since  instituted  at  Inverletthen,  for  the  celebration  of 
"  the  St.  Ronan's  Border  Games ;"  and  the  name  of 
almost  every  street,  or  separate  cdiflce,  in  tlie  vil- 
lage, such  as  "  Abbotsford  Place,"  "  Waverlcy  Kow," 
"  Mariniun  Hotel, "  Sec,  refers  to  the  Illustrious 
novelist.  Traquair-houso,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  that  name,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Inver- 
leithcn. The  first  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  Dr.  liussell,  author 
uf  tho  History  itf  Modern  and  AncitiU  Eiiro/'c,  was 
born  near  the  village,  and  was  cdiicateil  in  It.  The 
woollen  manufacture  has  been  introduce. I  into  Inver- 
leithen.  (Crawfurd'i  Qfflcert  qf  Stale,  ji.  IlKi. ;  fac- 
tory Returns,  IMS.) 

IN VEHNESS,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  and  the  most 
extensive  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom  ;  it  stretches 
quite  across  the  island  from  the  E.  tu  tlie  W.  sea,  liaving 
M.  the  Moray  Frith  and   Ross-shire,  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  S.  Argjle  and  Perth,  and  E.  Aberdeen,  Itanff, 
Moray,  and  Niurne.    But  it  includes,  exclusive  of  the 
mainland,  the  large  island  of  Skyc,  with  the  smaller 
islands  of  Harris.  N.  and  S.  Uist,  Uenbecula,  &c.    Area, 
2,7ir>,gnO  acres,  of  which  1,943.920  belong  to  the  main- 
land, anil  773,700  to  the  islands ;    the  former  having 
84,480,  and  the  latter  37,760  acres  of  water.     Inverness- 
ihire   is,    speaking  generally,  wild,  mountainous,  and 
rugged  in  the  extreme.     It  is  supposed  that  there  is  not 
more  than  2J  per  cent,  of  its  surface  not  naturally  co- 
vered with  heath.    Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain,  4,370  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
situated  in  Lochabcr,  near   Fort  \Villiam,  in  this  co. 
Mealfuurvony,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch  Ness,  is  2,730  ft. 
above  the  sea.   The  arable  land,  which  is  of  very  limite<l 
extent,  is  principally  comprised  in  the  low  districts  con- 
tiguous to  the  town  of  Inverness,  in  Str.ithspey  (the  low 
country  on  both  sides  the  Spey),  and  in  narrow  glens 
along  the  other  rivers  and  lakes.    Climate  very  various  ; 
but  generally  it  may  be  said  to  be  wet  and  stormy  on  tlie 
W.  coast,  severe  in  the  interior,  and  comparatively  mild 
and  dry  on  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith.      Principal 
rivers,  Spey,  Ness,  and  Beanly  ;  all  whicli,  but  especially 
the  first,  have  valuable  salmon  fisheries.     The  arable 
Land  of  this  co.  was  formerly  divided  into  small  patclus, 
having  usually  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  hill  pasture 
attached  to  them,  and  occupied  by  tenants  at  will.     Tliv 
latter  lived  in  miserable  huts  ;  and  were  at  once  exces- 
sively poor,  idle,  and  disorderly.     But  the  abulitiiin  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions  and  clanship  in   I74S,  and  the 
carryiuR  of  good  military  .and  other  roads  into  districts 
that  were  formerly  quite  impervious,  by  enabling  the  Law 
to  be  every  where  brought  into  full  operation,  have  com- 
pletely repressed  the  lends  and  ilisorilers  that  fornieilv 
disRracixl  this    and  other   Highland   cos.      The  small 
holdin;{S    have   also   been   very  generally  consolidated 
into  slieep-fanns,  some   of  which    are  very  extensive, 
and  which   are  mostly  stocked  with  cheviots.     Arable 
farmin;^  has,   .also,  been   very  much     improved  ;    and, 
in  consequence,  there  has    been  a  very  great  increase 
in    tlie    quantity    of  disposable    produce,   and    in    the 
rent  and  value  of  the  land.     Good  wheat  is  raised  round 
tho  Moray  Frith  j  but  oats  is  the  principal  crop.      The 
stork  of  black  cattle  is  very  large  ;  and  cattle,  slieeji, 
and  wool  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  exiiort.     In 
some  districts  there  arc  extensive  forests.      There  are 
DO  manufactures  of  any  import.ance,  nor  anyconsldenible 
town,  except    Inverness.      Illicit  distillation,   that  was 
once  very  prevalent,  is  now  all  but  suppressed.    Lime, 
stone,  slate,  and  marble  abound  In  most  pl.aces ;  but  the 
want  of  coal  renders  tlie  limestone  of  little  value.  Average 
rent  of  land,  including  islands,  in  IHIO,  U.  (irf.  per  .icre. 
Gaelic  is  the  common  language  ;  .ind  in  the  W.  p.art^  of 
the  CO.,  and  some  of  the  islands,  it  is  the  only  one  tliat 
is  generally  understood      Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
pop.,  the  CO.  is  but  ill   supplied  witli  schools,    tlioiigli 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is  very  much  improved. 


and  of  the  contlnuoui  chain  of  lakes,  to  open  a  navigable 
communiintion  tx^tween  the  E.  and  W.  seas,  avoiding, 
consequently,  the  lengthened  and  dangerous  navigation 
by  the  Pentland  Frith.    The  entire  length  of  this  navi- 

fiation,  or  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Inclusive  of  the 
akcs,  is  rather  more  than  liO  m. ;  but  the  excavated 
part  is  little  more  than  23  m.  It  cost  about  1,000,000/., 
aud  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  work  of  a  similar  class 
in  any  other  |>art  of  the  empire.  It  promisee,  however, 
to  be  a  very  unproductive  undertaking  ;  and  but  for  the 
invention  of  steam-boats,  which  were  unknown  when  It 
wiis  commenced,  it  would  have  been  nearly  useless. 

Inverness  co.  has  35  parishes  :  it  sends  I  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.;  and  tho  bor.  of  Inverness  joins 
with  Fortrose,  Nairne,  and  Forres  in  sending  a  mom. 
Registered  electors  for  the  c».  in  1839,  789.  In  1831,  In- 
verness-shire had  17,312  inliab.  houses,  I9,04ti  families, 
and  94,797  inhabs.,  of  whom  44,.'>10  were  males,  and 
.W,287  females.  Valued  rent,  73,188/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  I81,S  I85,5<i.')/. 

iNVEHNEsa,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and  of  the 
Northern  Highlands,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  on  buti)  sides  the  Ne,ss,  within  a  mile  uf  its 
influx  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and'at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  Great  Glen  oi'  .Scotland,  forming  the  line  of  tlio 
Caledonian  Canal,  112  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and 
81  m.  N.  by  W.  Aberdeen.  The  situation  of  Inverness 
is  peculiarly  striking  .and  picturesque,  standing,  as  it 
does,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  plain,  of  unequal  extent 
in  different  directions,  with  the  Moray  Fritli  on  one  side, 
and  the  bark  ground,  consisting  of  variously  shaped  hills, 
some  of  which  are  richly  wooded,  wliile  others  are  bleak 
and  rugged.  "  It  is  the  boast  of  Inverness  to  unite  two 
opposed  qualities,  and  each  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; 
the  characters  of  a  rich  open  lowhamT  country  with  those 
of  the  wildest  alpine  scenery,  both  also  being  close  at 
hand,  and  in  many  places  intermixed  ;  while  to  all  this  is 
added  a  series  of  maritime  landscape  not  often  equalled." 
(M'Culloch's  Letters  onthe  Highlands,  vol.  i.  p.  5(1.)  'J"he 
Ness,  on  whose  banks  the  borough  stands,  is  |ierhaps  tlie 
shortest  river  in  Scotland,  flowing  between  Loch  Ness 
and  the  Moray  Frith,  a  distance  of  only  8  m.  Pop.,  hi 
1831, 9,GG3  ;  of  the  town  .and  par.,  in  I8U1,  8,732  ;  in  1831, 
14,324  :  inhab.  houses,  2,12,'). 

The  most  important  portion  ofthe  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ness.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  7  arclies 
was  erected  across  the  river  in  IG8.'):  there  is  also  a 
wooden  briJKe,  built  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  4,000/. 
The  principal  streets  lie  E.  or  N.,  and  consist  generally 
of  more  elegant  and  substantial  buildings  than  are  to  he 
found  in  any  other  town  of  tlie  saine  size  in  Scotland. 
Tlie  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  are  causewayed 
and  fi.igged.  The  inh<ab.  arc  supplied  with  water  by 
pipes  from  the  river.  The  sliops,  which  supply  the  de- 
mand of  an  extensive  district  of  country,  are,  in  many 
instances,  large  and  well  stocked  with  gomls.  The  villas 
in  tlie  snlmrlis  are  numerous  and  elegant,  and  the  walks 
v.irled  and  commodious.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Ex. 
cliange  and  Town-liouse,  near  the  centre  of  tlie  town  ;  tiie 
(iaol,  surmounted  by  a  tower  130  ft.  high  ;  the  Assrmljly 
Rooms  of  the  Northern  Meeting ;  Infirmary,  Academy, 
the  United  Charity  Institutions  ;  which  Last  edifice  oc- 
cupies .an  elev,ated  situ.ation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  High  Churcli 
Is  the  most  conspicuous  ;  the  square  tower  iittaciied  to  it 
was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  bell  brought  I'rnm 
the  cathedral  of  Fortrose.  on  the  N.  banks  ofthe  Moray 
Frith.  There  are  other  two  parish  churches,  in  one  of 
wliicli  Gaelic  alone  is  used ;  and  two  chapels  of  ease. 
There  are,  also,  dissenting  chapels,  lielongiiig  respec- 
tively to  the  Kpiscopallans,  the  United  Associate  Sjiioil, 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Itoni.  C<i- 
tholics. 

(l.ielic  was  formerly  the  only  language  spoken  in 
Inverness  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  at  this 
miiment  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  lower  orders,  all 
of  whom,  however,  understand  and  can  speak  Kngiish. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Kngiish  language  Is  spoken  in 
greater  purity  by  tlie  niiddle  .and  upper  rjinks  in  liiver. 
ness  than  in  any  other  place  in  Scotland;  a  distinction 
which  is  said,  whether  correctly  or  not,  to  have  originated 
in  the  circumstance  of  Crmnwell  having  stationed  and 
long  maintained  .an  I'.ngllsli  garrison  in  the  town.  "  The 
soldiers  teem  to  have  incoriiorated  afterwards  with  the 
liilial).,  and  to  li.ave  peopled  the  place  with  an  Kngllsli 
r.icj  ;  for  the  language  lit  tho  town  lias  been  lonj;  con- 
sidered as  pei'iili.irly  el.  ^.-aiit."  {Jo/iiison's  Tnur  to  the 
Heliridis.)  Tlie  lliglil.tud  character,  however,  still  prc- 
iliimlnatis  very  ronsldiraliiy  in  the  borough.  In  aildltimi 
to  the  Gaelic  langnat;i'.  the  spe,  cli  of  the  cimnnon  people, 
their  dress  Is  more  or  li  ss  of  Celtic  fasiiion,  and  ol  lioiiie 
inanulactnrc,  sncli  as  the  sliort  coat,  blue  bonnet,  plaid, 
rigaiid  fur  stockings,  all  of  the  coarsest  m.iterials.  Tlie 
married  women  usually  walk  the  streets  and  go  to  church 
uithont  a  liiinnet ;  the  maidens  without  eitlier  cap  or 
hoiinit ;  while  tlie  other  parts  of  their  dress  are  of  the 
most  simple  and  homely  description. 
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INVERNESS. 

•n!"^?"""'  ""Joy  eminent  ndvantnges  as  to  education, 
rho  Academy,  founded  by  iiubscriptlons  rnl«ed  In  the 
bur.  and  ..Uowherc,  Is  a  c  iiartcred  liutltution,  and 
one  or  the  moit  efficient  aiHiitiiarics  in  Scotland.  The 
old  Rrammiir-ichool,  with  its  endowment,  has  merged 
lnt.0  It.  It  is  provided  with  a  rector,  and  from  4  to  6 
other  teachers  In  the  different  departments  of  liberal 
'V"^u.  I""™  "'«  various  other  excellent  schools,  some 
of  which  are  endowed.  Ralning's  Charity  Scliool,  at- 
tended  hy  about  2.'>0  scholars,  i«  a  useful  institution.  An 
Infant  School,  which  has  bci  .  in  operation  for  several 
years,  Is  admirably  conduct  i.  The  lato  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Madras,  left  10,00(W.  3  ],r<  nt.  consols  to  the  magis- 
trates, for  the  purposes  ol  ,  Uicatlon.  The  number  of 
female  schools  Is  very  consiuurablc  j  the  better  ranks  in 
the  northern  counties  generally  sending  their  daughters 
thither  to  complete  their  education.  Inverness  has, 
besides,  a  mechanics'  Institute ;  various  libraries,  both 
subscr  ption  and  circulating  ;  two  public  reading  rooms, 
several  printing  iiresses,  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
(  ^l•w  .«.  Ace.  of  Scot.  I,  InvertKssi  Educat.  Inquiry, 
Scot,  i  Pari.  Paper,  18,17,  vol.  47.) 

As  to  charitable  institutions,  the  most  important  are 
the  intlrmary  and  dispensary.  There  are  no  poor-rates 
in  the  town  or  parish,  the  poor  being  supported  by  the 
church  collections,  by  special  iiuarterly  collections,  and 
by  the  produce  (19a.)  of  certain  sums  bequeathed  for  the 
purjiosc.  There  are  two  funds  (.1,720/.  and  '.IIW.)  left 
for  the  support  of  decayed  householders ;  also  a  fund 
(27,000/.)  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the  name  of 
Mackintosh  ;  with  sundry  smaller  lums  In  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates. 

Manufactures,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  may  be 
said  not  to  exist  here,  if  we  exceiit  those  of  linen,  plaid- 
iiigs,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a  small  hemp  manufactory, 
principally  for  the  making  of  bagging.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  breweries,  distil- 
leries, and  tan-works.  With  regard  to  trade,  Inverness 
is  the  centre  of  a  custom-house  district,  which  embraced, 
in  lt«,'i,  7,.5!)7tons  of  shipping,  .-ind  KiO  registered  vessels ; 
the  port  of  Inverness  jiosse.sing  about  half  the  vessels, 
and  2-3ds  of  the  tonnage.  While  the  town  has  regular 
traders,  both  steamers  and  sailing  smacks,  to  Aberdeen, 
I/cith,  Londim,^c.,  on  the  E.  coast ;  she  has  also  a  similar 
communication,  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with 
Cilasgow,  Liverpool,  &c,  on  the  W.  coast;  and  also  with 
Ireland.  The  canal  passes  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
bnr.  ;  and  Clachnaharry  (pop.  300),  where  it  joins  the 
Moray  Frith,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  There  are 
three  harbours,  one  of  them  for  small  craft,  near  the 
town,  the  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  while  the 
canal  wharfs  at  Clachnaharry  arc  also  used  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  goods.  Grain,  at  least  oatmeal,  used 
to  he  Imported  to  Inverness  ;  but  o.its  are  now  exported 
to  the  amount  of  about  6,000  bolls.  Coal, almost  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  used,  Is  imported  both  from  England  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  Imports  con.sist  generally  of  the 
various  articles  which  the  demand  of  a  large  district  of 
country  requires.  The  foreign  Imports  consist  of  about 
riO*)  tons  of  hemp,  and  three  or  four  cargoes  of  timber 
and  Archangel  tar.  Inverness  has  several  fairs  ;  but  the 
wool  fair,  in  the  month  of  July,  attended  by  all  the  priu- 
cijial  Highland  sheep  farmers,  as  well  as  by  wool  staplers 
and  agents  from  England  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the 
most  eminent.  Fully  100,(KH)  stones  of  wool  arc  annually 
sold  at  this  market ;  while  above  the  same  number  of 
shi'cp  are  also  disposed  of.  The  prices  paid  at  this  fair 
generally  regulate  those  of  all  the  other  markets  in  the 
i<iiintry.  There  are  live  banks  in  the  bor.,  and  a  savings' 
bank. 

Inverness  Is  very  ancient.  In  the  6th  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  I'ictish  kingdom,  when  St.  Columba  of 
loiia  went  Ihitlier,  nrf  ostium  -Viss.c,  with  the  view  of 
converting  the  I'ictish  king  to  Cliristlanity.  An  ancient 
castle  stood  on  a  rising  ground  E.  of  the  town ;  but 
it  was  destroyed  In  the  11th  century  by  IMalcolm  III., 
who  huilt  another  on  a  commanding  eminence  near 
the  river,  which  continued  to  be  a  royal  fortress,  till 
blown  up,  in  174B,  by  the  troops  of  the  Tretender.  In- 
verness was  erected  into  a  rojal  bor.  by  David  I. ;  and 
varicms  royal  charters,  contlrming  or  extending  its  privi- 
leges, were  subsequently  conferriKl  on  it.  The  town  was 
often  an  object  of  |ilunder  to  the  lords  of  the  isles  and 
other  Highland  chiefs.  A  monastery,  behuiging  to  the 
Hlack  Friars,  existed  in  this  jilare  ;  but  all  traces  of  it 
have  long  since  disappeared.  The  citadel  referred  to 
,ibove,  as  constructed  by  Cromwell,  was  built  in  lii'i'i-.W, 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  month  of  tlie  river.  I'art  of  its 
ruins  are  still  standing.  Cnlloden  Moor,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  that  decide<l  the  fate  of  the  I'rctiMider,  Charles 
Slu.irl,  Is  wltliin  3m.  of  tlic  town.  Since  174.'),  great 
imiirovements  have  been  ellei'teil  here.  I'revioiisly  to 
17.'>'>,  the  post  from  Edinliiirgli  to  Inverness  was  con- 
veyed by  A  man  on  font!  In  1710,  the  magistrates  ad- 
vertised for  a  saddler  to  settle  in  the  boi .  ;  and  in  177^* 
a  cart,  purchased  by  8Ubscri|>tioii,  w.is  first  seen  in  the 
bur.      No  plan  of  regularly  cleaning  the    streets  was 
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adopted  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 'present  century. 
Inverness  is  now,  however,  superior  perhapi  to  any  town 
of  Its  size  In  Scotland,  as  to  all  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life.  This  bor.  unites  with  Forrei, 
Furtrose,  and  Nairne,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters,  in  IH,')U-40,47t^.  (Anderton'i  Hightamti 
and  Ulanda  ;  Caledonia  vol.  i. ;  and  the  works  already 
referred  to.) 

IN  VEKUltY,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Aberdeen,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Don  and  Ury,  U  ni.  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
of  town  ( IH31),  ■J!I4 ;  of  town  and  par.,  2,Ut)2.  The  inhab. 
are  chiefly  agriculturists,  thero  being  only  about  36 
weavers  in  the  par.  The  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  begun 
In  17U0,  and  completed  in  1H07,  commences  In  the  tide- 
way of  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  terminates  at  Port 
Elphinstone,  nefu-  Invorury.  The  entire  length  is  IH^ 
m. ;  the  surface  width  Is  23  ft. ;  the  depth  3)  ft. :  It  hai 
17  locks  ;  and  its  highest  level  is  lfi8  ft.  above  low  water- 
mark.  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  KIntore,  who 
also  holds  the  title  of  Lord  Inverury,  Is  in  the  immediate 
vicinityof  tliebor.  Arthur  Johnston,  editor  of  the /)Wici'« 
Poctartim  Scotorum,  and  who  holds  tiie  next  place  to 
Buchanan  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  was  burn 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverury  In  1.W7.  This  bor. 
unites  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  In 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ileglstered  voters  iu 
18;)U.40,94.  (Boundary Heports i  Scautiet  <if  Scotland,  Iv. 
4!iO.)  \ 

lUNA.  (See  IlEnRiDES.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  a  collection  of  7  principal  And 
many  smaller  islands  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Greece, 
lying  between  the  3(>tli  and  40th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
between  the  lUth  and  23d  dcg.  of  E.  long.,  forming  a 
republic  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  islands,  with  their  area,  population,  &c.,  ore 
as  follows :  — 


1 

Tutal  Vop.  in  I83fi. 

Islands. 

Area  in 
»q.m. 

Allcill, 
&0. 

Pop.  to 

MalM. 

Females. 

Curfii 

M7 

M.fil 

V'J.S.IO 

9,»n6 

iH7 

Cfplialonla 

34  It 

.■!4,K(i4 

Vi<,.M.1 

y.w 

1S2 

Zaiite 

151! 

1!),B7,5 

14,67.^ 

1,127 

S«6 

Santa  Maura    - 

ISO 

9,(l!)7 

H.UUS 

190 

94 

Ithaca 

■14 

4,Uli 

4,70a 

los 

219 

i;,i!igo 

llfi 

4,1.W 

4,5.il 

.17 

74 

I'aio 

as 

!i,SUl 

»,J03 

t'a 

194 

Total 

1,097 

110,516 

9,1,746 

12,447 

186 

•i0i,-iH6 

These  islands,  a  more  minute  description  of  which  will 
be  found  under  their  several  heads,  hiive,  generally 
8|)eaking,  rugged  irregular  coasts,  and  a  very  uneven 
surface ;  barren  rocks  and  heath-covered  hills  form- 
ing nearly  half  their  whole  contents.  'I'heir  geological 
formation  is  chlelly  limestone,  disposed  in  highly  in- 
clined strata,  intermixed  with  grey  foliated  gypsum,  and 
masses  of  sandstone ;  and  there  are  few  organic  remains. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  change".  The 
sirocco,  however,  makes  the  lieat  occasionally  oppressive, 
and  the  thermometer  in  summer  frequently  rises  to  32" 
Itcaiim.  Hurricanes  (called  here  hora.scaa)  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  especially  in  Zante.  Tliere  fell,  in 
1H3H,  4U-04  inches  rain.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  are 
abunilant  on  most  of  the  islands.  The  soil  is  more  favour- 
able to  grape  cultivation  than  to  the  raising  of  corn ;  and 
hence  more  than  J  of  the  surface  available  for  tillage  Is 
laid  out  in  currant-grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive  plant- 
ations, which  are  all  managed  witli  cxmsiderablc  skill. 
The  land  is  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
who  let  it  out  to  tenants  on  the  mitayer  system,  receiv- 
ing lialf  the  produce  as  rent. 

The  following  table  has  been  said  to  exhibit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  surface,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
prtHluce,  and  the  average  market  prices  of  the  difl'erent 
articles  in  1830.    (l(^.'  Tables.) 


Kinil  of  Product!. 


\nicat 

Indi.tn  com,  bar- 
I    k>v,  ^c.  - 

Dats 

Tiilst! 
IttltveoUt 

Wine 

!  Currants   - 
Cotton 

Klax 


Total   iif  land  in 

crop 
ra..ture  land 


Acres. 


16,137 

.17,4.17 

.'>,V,W 

4  4,10 

2rJ,.1,T.I 

119,142 

l.',,710 

1,114 

1„11U 


420,141 
4l,9f>(> 


Amount  of 
Produce. 


Average  Price. 


76,336  bush.*: 


2t, 

'.^.1, 

11.1, 

2111, 

17,US0, 

37, 

71. 


,6i;o  — 

,914  _ 

37«  _ 

219  barr. 

117  _ 
,1111)  Ibn. 

4(17  — 

,933  — 


:  d. 

3  11  per  bush. 


4  - 
«  _ 
SJ      _ 

3  per  barr. 

4  - 

9) 


f  Olivos  are  most  extensively  cul- 
tlvateil  in  t'orfu,  Kram-ft  in  leuha- 
lonia,  and  currants  In  /ante,    tjii 
art-  gatlierttl  in  IK^c.,  and  i^urrants  in 
the  middle  o^^H.•llt. 


Total  of  avallalile 
|_lanil_      - ■l_4(i 

*  This  should  leitalnly  be  quarten  :  if  nol,  the  crop  wu  worlll 
little  more  Uiiin  the  Sfed* 
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The  live  stock  on  the  islands,  in  183fi,  consisted  of 
14,189  horses,  10,36fi  horned  cattle,  9.'J,!)r)0  shi-ci),  anil 
68,826  goats,  a  numbor  far  too  small  to  meet  the  dfniands 
of  the  pop.:  and  hence,  large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  from  Albania  and  Greece.  The  manufac- 
tures are  not  important.  Soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and 
Zaiite,  and  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported,  in  ISSS, 
is  ofliclally  estimated  at  12,()iKI/. :  carthonw.ire,  silk 
shawls,  goat-hair  carpets,  coarse  bl.inkets,  linen  cloths, 
and  sacking  are  also  made  to  some  extent.  The  islands, 
however,  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  their  convenient  situ- 
ation for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
They  import  wheat  and  other  grain ;  cliielly  from 
Odessa,  silks,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  cured  fish, 
British  hardware,  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  value 
of  which  amounted,  in  l83«,to342,3»lA  ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  they  exported  island  produce  and  manufactures 
(olive-oil,  currants,  wine,  valonia,  cotton,  salt,  soap,  and 
woven  fab-lcs)  to  the  amount  of  (M9,,'iS8/.  The  com- 
merce of  the  islands  is  cramped  by  the  high  duties  laid 
on  exported  artlcli-s.  Their  commercial  relations  will  bo 
best  understood  by  the  sutijoined  account  of  the  entries 
and  clearances  of  sliipiiing  in  1838. 


Countries.           j            Inwdrcls. 
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Ionian  islands 

EnKlish 

Austriiin 

llu&.si.in 

J.'rem'h 
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(irei-k 
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Allothcn      ■ 

1-^.1, y.TO  tons 
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.1.1,"7'l  - 
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101   — 

.i,r,iiii  _ 
l.lll'l  — 
•i,'.iy.>  — 

41,ll>ll  — 
.1,S,1S  — 
I.Hlli  _ 

I,1l,llii7  ton* 

M.mt  - 

37,4 1'J  - 

11, '.'11  - 

nil  — 

•i.l.'.s  _ 

l.'^'.IS   _ 

a,',ii!  — 

4li,-'ll  — 

.•',';  17  — 
v.iuu  _ 

Total       - 

i.VJ.M'i  - 

!i7.i,oni  _ 

These  islands  possess  few  m.iiiufactures  properly  so 
termed.  The  wives  of  the  villaiii  or  peasants  spin  and 
weave  a  coarse  kind  of  wiiollen  doth,  .Milhcient  In  (jreat 
part  for  the  use  of  their  f.iniilies.  A  little  soap  is  made 
at  t'orl'u  and  Zante.  The  latter  manufactures  a  coiisidrr- 
ahle  quantity  of  silk  gnis-de-Naples  and  handkerchiefs : 
the  .irt  of  dying,  however.  Is  tim  little  stuiliid,  niul  tiie 
establishments  are  on  too  sma'l  a  scale.  The  pcisantiy, 
In  general,  are  lazy,  vain,  delighting  in  disnlay,  and  very 
luperstitimis.  Those  of  /ante  and  Cephalonlaare  more 
industrious  than  the  Corliotes ;  in  tlie  lirsf ,  particularly, 
their  suporior  cuuditiiin  is  proliably  to  be  ascribed,  in 
part  itt  least,  to  the  lact  that  the  nobles  rrside  on  their 
estates,  and  coiitribule  by  their  example  to  stimulate 
Indiistrv.  In  t'orfu,  tlie  'asto  for  the  city  lil','.  «  hi,  li  pre- 
vailed 111  the  time  of  the  Venetian  governiinnf,  still 
operates  to  a  great  degree.  The  Cor(inte  pni|irii'ior  rc- 
(ides  but  little  in  his  villa;  his  land  is  ni'K-lii'le.l,  while  lie 
continues  in  the  practiie  of  his  fiirrf.illiii  s.  who  prel'iTi'd 
watching  opportunities  at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  guvern- 
meiit.to  im|iroving  their  fortunes  liytlie  iiiore  legit iiiiatc 
means  of  hiiniiiiiable  exertion  and  attenlinn  to  Ihiir 
patrimony.  In  this  nspeel,  liowivir.  a  inatiriiil  change 
fur  the  better  lias  taken  place  within  the  l,i.st  tliirty  yi.irs. 

The  guvermneiit  of  these  islands,  since  Ih17,  lias*  liern 
vest)  J  III  the  high  ciiiuiulssioner  (who  represents  the 
■overeigii  of  (ireat  llritain  i,  the  senate,  and  the  uxisla- 
tlve  assi'inbly,  whiili  have  juiiilly  tlie  title  of  tlie  "  par- 
liaiiii'iit  of  the  Ionian  islands."  Tlie  Irgislatiii.  asseinlily 
consists  of  40  iiiems.,  2'.l  of  wlioin  are  tlit'lctt  by  tlie 
(yiiclelie,  or  nobles  of  the  liill'irent  islainls,  Corfu.  Ce- 
plinliiiiiJ,  and  /  inte  riliiiiiihg  7  each,  .Suit. i  Maura  4, 
and  till'  three  siiiailir  islands  sending  4  among  tlnni  : 
the  (itlnr  II  are  si) led  >Jil<,u,il,  hi  iiig  otlliers  appointed 
by  the  higli  coiiuiilssioner.  'I  lii»  iissinilily  ell'l't^  Its  own 
ullli  rrs,  llxi'S  the  an  unit  of  the  Mippliis,  and  has  the 
|MiAer  iif  111  igiiiating  new  laws.  Tlie  ti  ii.ite,  roiisistiiig 
of.'i  iiienis,  is  "li'iled  liy  the  legislulite  .isspinliiy  out  of 
Ihi'lr  iiwii  niiml-er  \  lint  the  pn'siilint  is  noiiiinaleil  by 
the  c  .iniiiissiouer,  who  likewise  ronllrins  tlie  eleitioii  lif 
the  rest.  This  bmly  is  legislative,  so  fir  Unit  It  has  a 
»eto  nil  Ihi.  ,  fiiceedings  of  the  nssi  nilily  ;  liiit  I'.siliirl 
liuiliiess  U  til  regulate  alf.ilrs  during  the  rei  i«s  of  the 
legislative  liody.  Ill  ill  ride  nil  in. liters  silbnii'led  to  It  liy 
the  coniinissioni.r,  and  to  nniiiinale  llie  niliiirs  I'.nili-r 
the  general  giiveriiiniiit.  snlijii  I  to  ilic  iippn  b.uinii  nf 
the  roioniissiiiMiT.  The  assenil  ly  and  si.|i,iii.  ,ir..  clceliil 
for  live  years  ;  but  tii.iy  In.  dissnlved  al  an  railii T  perliHl, 
Hither  by  tin'  sovereign  or  lil«  represi'iilaliv..,  with  whniii 
llllliiiati  ly  rests  the  CMiinrniiillon  or  veto,  nf  every  iiiea- 
liire.  Hppnl'itiiii'iit.  or  proceeiling  of  tin-  gi-ni-ntl  oi  liiral 
ftiivrriiiiii'iil.  i'lie  sepurale  Isl.iiiiU,  likewise,  have  e.ii'ji 
«  eiiiim  il  of  5  mems..  •elrciiil  mil  of  a  list  of  |o,  liir- 
nisbed  by  til"  tf/fiift-fif,  Ix'sitl,.!  whom  .'•  olln-r  aitive 
ftliK  tioiiiiiies  are  iiiiiiiliiali' I  by  the  siniile  In  act  as  an 
•Kpeutlve  body.  The  Jiiilliial  power  Is  liHlgid  In  a  sii- 
preini'  court  at  Corfu.  roiiprldiiH  4  ordinary  and  2 
rxliaonllnary  menu. ,  (he  filter  lieliig  the  i  oiniiiiisloii,  r 
Mill  the  president  of  the  senate  :  of  the  fnrmer,  two  are 
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native  lonians,  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  two  Are 
appointed  by  the  commissioner,  who  m.iy  be  either  loni- 
ans or  British  subjects.  The  ordinary  meins.  decide 
common  causes,  and,  In  case  of  dlll'erence  of  opinion,  ap- 
peal to  the  extraordinary  mems.  Subonlin.ite  to  this 
court  are  four  tribunals  on  each  Island,  making  21  in  the 
whole,  anil  under  these  again  are  jiistice-of-peace  courts 
for  minor  offences  and  small  civil  suits  ;  but  the  senate 
and  high  commissioner  may  reverse  every  decision  what- 
ever, if  they  think  proper.  The  sani/d,  or  health-esta- 
blishment, the  police,  and  the  army,  are  under  the  solo 
direction  of  the  high  commissioner.  The  public  press 
is,  likewise,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  com. 
missioner  and  sen.tte.  The  religious  establishment  con- 
sists of  an  archbishop  and  bishops,  with  the  vicars  or 
curates  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  the  dominant  sect. 
Full  liberty,  however,  is  given  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Horn.  Catholic,  I'rotestaiit.  and  other  creeds. 

The  revenues  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  principally  de- 
rived from  export  duties  on  oil  and  currants  of  I9J  per 
cent.,  on  wine  of  (!  per  cent.,  and  on  soap  of  H  per  cent. 
ait  viilori-m.  The  duties  on  Imported  nierchandlse  are 
regulated  by  a  tariff,  and  all  articles  not  specillce.lly  in- 
cluded ill  it'pay  an  ad  viiloicm  duty  of  7  and  8  per  cent. 
There  are  no  direct  taxes.  The  rollowing  is  lui  olliiial 
statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  these  islaiuls 
during  1837  — 
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Owing  to  tlie  «aiit  of  an  elliiient  police,  and  to  the 
gross  corruption  of  the  Venetian  government,  iiiidi  r 
wliirb  iiii|iiiiiity  might  be  secured  for  the  fouiisl  crimes, 
Ihe  state  of  sociily  In  the  Ionian  islands,  when  they 
were  placed  under  the  irgis  of  KukLuhI,  w.is  as  had 
as  can  he  iiiia;.Miied.  The  inlialiilaiits  were  at  once 
la/.y,  Ignorant,  siiiierslitioiis,  ciiwanlly,  vindiithe  and 
liloo.l-tliirsly.  Perjury  was  so  common,  as  hardly  to 
excite  attention,  and  assassination  was  more  frei|"iieiit 
than  ill  .any  other  country,  Corsica  not  excipted.  Hut 
under  the  vigorous  and  eiiiiiil  governnient  nf  fir.at 
llritain.  a  gnat  iliaiige  for  tlie  Intter  lias  been  elUi  ti  il  ; 
as-.issinalion  is  now  loniparallveiy  rare,  .and  the  inha- 
bitants are  lieginiiiiig  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
hiiiiesty.  I.iir-iiealing,  anil  inilnstry. 

I'.ilui'.iti'in  in  tliise  islands  Ins  been  progressively 
linprin  iiig  siiue  tlie  ell'cirts  of  tlie  Karl  of  (iiillilford  lost 
giive  the  iinpul-e  to  tlie  giivernineiit  and  iiiliab.  At 
Corl'ii  tliere  is  a  ii.iiversity  snppnrti'd  by  the  govern- 
mint,  ill  whiili  instruction  is  fiirnisln.il  by  ciinipeliiit 
profissors  in  ci.is.ic  d  niid  scirnlilic  sulijects  ;  and  the 
same  town  roiUains  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  \oiiiig 
men  illtellilitig  ti  illter  tile  priestiiood  iil  the  Greek 
iiiiirili.  Iv  .I'll  of  the  islands  has  ;i  "secondary"  sihonl 
for  iiittrniiinn  in  the  Greek.  Italian,  and  IChkU'Ii  1  in. 
giiages,  writing,  arithmetic,  Kc,  and  in  the  iliirf  tiiH:i 
of  eaih  isl.ind  tliere  is  a  central  school  I'.ir  te.iiliing  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetii'.  l>l-trict  si'IhidIs  are  est.i- 
lilished  in  many  li.irts  nf  all  the  islands.  The  wlmle 
ediic.illiiiial  eslalillslimeiit  Is  undi  r  the  directinii  of  a 
ciimniissinii  ni  public  iiistrinllon,  and  the  toni.in  govern- 
nient makes  large  aiiiiii'd  grants  lor  building  school- 
rooms,  piiiviiling  Imoks,  slates,  .so. 

'I'lie  only  coins  prii|ierly  belonging  lo  the  Ionian 
Islands,  are  a  silver  Ml.  iiliee  and  a  (upper  cent;  bill 
lliosu  iiiiistly  in  ciri'iil.illon  are  Sp.iiilili  doubloons  and 
loll.irs.  and  Veneti.in  doll  irs.  n  eeived  in  )iayoieiil  fur 
the  prodiiee  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy.  Itrillsh  silver 
coins  ,ire  also  oera«ioiially  met  with.  '  I'lie  chief  stand- 
ard of  weight  is  the  iiii|Krial  Iroy  pound  of  ."i.7lill  grains  . 
21  of  lliese  grains  iiiike  a  cabo  ;  211  raid  iiiaki  an  ounce, 
and  12  ounces  roinposi.  a  /i/</ir<i  t  •llili-.    Ihe  Hhhnt  niunn- 

is  eipilvaleiit  to  Ihe  | nd  avoirdupois,  and   IINI  ol  these 

pounds  in.'ike  a  IhIihIii.  The  l.ngllsli  yard  is  the  stiinil- 
ard  linear  niea-iire  :  .'ij  yarOs  tmike  a  lammi,  2'2<l  y.irils 
a  tfiiiliii,  and  l,7i>0  y.irds  a  iinle.  The  gallon  (eijuitaleiit 
to  the  laiglish  g  illiiiil  contain  ,  •i  riniiloti. 

I'hn  Ionian  Islands  are  lii'iiiieiitljr  menlloni'd  III  the 
am  lent  history  of  Greece,  biil  oiilv  as  del.iehed  govern- 
mints,  and  tint  iiinler  their  colliH'llve  loriii.  Afier 
having  repealedly  cli.iiigid  inailori  during  the  miiidle 
ages  lliey  at  Iimi;IIi  becmiie  the  possesion  of  the  Ve- 
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netiaUB  parly  In  the  Ifith  century.  They  were  tliencu- 
forward  governed  by  an  Italian  proconsul ;  tlio  Italian 
laiiKuaKc  was  generally  Introduced  itito  public  acts 
and  ainong  the  nobles  ;  and  Corfu  was  made  the  chief 
nrsenal  and  port  of  the  Venetian  navy.  In  this  state  the 
islands  continued  till  1797,  when  they  were  seized  by 
the  I'  rench,  who  were  confirmed  in  their  possession 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Two  years  afterwards 
tliey  were  taken  by  the  Uussians  and  Turks,  and  de- 
clared an  independent  republic,  under  their  joint  pro- 
tection. The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  restored  tliem 
once  more  to  the  Frencli,  who  retained  them  tiU  1814, 
when  they  were  yielded  to  the  English.  By  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  they  were  constituted 
.•I  ropublic,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
m""?",  ^'"'  '^o"8'itutional  code  was  drawn  up  and 
ratilied  by  the  British  government  in  July,  1817.  ( Tctli/cs 

Priv.   IW.Rep.;    Turner's  Levant,  i.   'JB-IW.;    and 
Bnrgest'a  Levant,  vol.i.) 

IPSAMBOUL.  (SivNi'DiA.) 

11  S\V  Kill,  a  pari,  ar.d  mini,  bor.,  river-port,  and  town 
of  Knglaiul,  cap.  en.  Suflolk,  on  the  Orwell,  40  m. 
S.  Norwich,  and  fi.)  in.  N.K.  London;  lat.  Typ  V  N., 
long.  If  ,y  K.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  1'2  entire 
liars,  and  iiarts  of  6  others,  7,021)  acres.  I'op.,  in  1H31, 
ai,4.)4.  Ihe  town  occupies  the  foot  ofar.uige  of  hills 
grailiially  sloping  to  tlic  river,  which  Is  navigable  up  to 
this  iioiiit  by  vessels  of  '20(1  tons,  and  is  crossed  by  a  liand- 
some  iron  bridge.  The  streets  are  irregularly  built,  and 
for  the  most  part  narrow  ;  but  smne  of  them,  w  liich  are 
new  or  have  been  recently  wiileiied,  consist  of  iiat  and 
substantial  buildings.  On  the  wliole,  althougli  contain- 
ing a  great  m,.ny  old-fashioned  houses,  the  town  presents 
a  nourishing  appearamc,  and  is  not  only  improving,  but 
rapidly  extending.  It  is  lighted,  chiefly  with  gas,  and  the 
streets  are  cither  paved  or  macadainised.  (  .1/hii.  lluunil. 
It''l>-)  There  arc  12  par.  churcliea,  nunc  very  remiirk- 
able  for  architectural  lieaiity,  and  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the 
town-hall ;  the  shire-hall ;  the  ciistoin-hoiise,  a  respect- 
able brick  strurtiireonthequay;  a  commodious  market- 
house,  erected  in  IKll ;  the  corn  exchange  ;  the  eo.  gaol, 
said  to  he  very  well  regulated  ;  the  bur.  gaol ;  and  the 
town  library,  kept,  as  well  as  the  grammar-seliool,  in  an 
old  huilding  once  a  monastery  of  Black  I'riars.  Tlio 
Kranimar  school,  which  was  intended  by  its  founder, 
Cariiinal  Wolsey,  to  form  part  of  a  college  preparatory  to 
Chrlst.chiirch.Oxfiird,  was  chartered  by  «iuemi  I'.li/aheth 
in  l.ili.'i.  The  m.tster  receives,  for  the  instruction  of  TiO 
free  boys  (.sons  of  freemen),  a  .alary  of  \Mt.  a  vear  and  a 
dwelling-lioiise,  ixiid  he  is  allowed  to  take  boarders.  A 
charity  school,  for  maintaining,  clothing,  and  cdiicatiiig  Hi 
poor  children,  two  n.itloiml  sclmols,  and  a  Lancastrian 
nehool,  furnished  instruction,  in  l'<;U,  to  u|uvarils  of  tiOO 
vhlldren  ;  and  .Sunday  schools  are  att.ulieil  to  most  of  the 
churches  and  all  tlie  diapels.  An  institution  for  the 
Mipport  of  widows  and  orplians  of  poor  elergvmen  was 
(Mt.dilished  In  1704;  ami  tliere  are  »e\eral  ulinsliouses. 
1  wo  weekly  papers  are  |inhlislieil  in  11  e  town. 

I|iswich  formerly  enjoveil  a  iiiiisiilerable  share  in  the 
woollen  and  coarse  linen  trade;  hut  iiiamilaetiiring  is 
now  all  Imt  extinct,  the  trade  in  this  district  h.iviiig  been 
nearlv  annihilated  by  tlie  elieaper  goods  iiiaile  in  tlie 
Noilh.  One  iiiaiiufactiirer  employs  six  looms  in  making 
cotton  eliecks  and  cloths  for  sailors'  shirts  ;  and  there  is 
one  sacking  weaver.  The  town  has  no  spinning  fac 
tories;  lint  small  oiiantilies  of  yarn  are  spun  lor  Ihe 
Norwich  weavers.  The  present  iiidiislrial  estahlishmeiits 
comprise  two  exteiisi\e  iron  loiiiidries.  a  siiiilf  iiiili, 
a  SKip.work  whiili  prodiieed,  in  ls:ti)  7(',ll,22Xilis.  Ii.ikI 
soap,  breweries,  and  two  slilp-biilldlng  yards,  «illi 
aieoiiiiiioilalioiH  lor  ciiiutriii  Ihi:!  nieieliaiitinen  of  the 
l,irj.'e-t  sj/e.  'I'lie  principal  lulsiiuss  of  llie  town 
consists  In  the  corn  and  eiuil  tr.ule.  Ill  1k:h,  |i;h,(1|.'i 
i|r«.  of  corn  and  grain  (cliiiflv  wind  and  malti,  e\- 
•luslve  of  .17,i''i:i  cuts  of  meal  ainl  lliiir,  were  exported 
hence  to  I  ondon  and  i>tli,r  pail«  of  tlie  klii(;doni ; 
and  upwards  of  1(1,(KK1  chalilrmis  of  eoal  are  anniially 
linpoitiil  and  siippllid  by  liie  .sto\iiii,irkit  (  iiiial  to  the 
\V.  par's  of  the  co.  A  geiurd  foninn  trade  of  some 
Imporlaine.  evpecl.illy  In  Siir»av  tliiilier,  Is  carried  on. 
Ill  Is.lH  there  lielonged  lo  tlii'  port  l.M  visseis.  of 
II.MiKitoiis  biird''ii,  and  the  gro-s  enstonis'  duties.  In 
1m:1!i,  anioiinted  to  •ll,N.7/  CoinLint  coiiiinniiirallon 
»Ub  l.iindon  takes  place  by  Iiieaiis  of  steain-parkets, 
arrhiiig  and  having  on  allrrnate  ilu*;  and  the  inter- 
course  will  lie  sllli  more  l.iillila't  I,  as  soon  as  the 
I'.islerii  Counties  llaiUvay  shall  liaie  been  coiii|.leti(l. 
i  lliiiiilliHiui  Deiiivrf' iiiii'l  Miiniii/iiil  lluaiit.  Heiwrli  : 
r,i''/,ii.ir  llev..i;,i>..ffe.) 

Tlieeorpor.ilion.lhe  lir«t  cli.irtcr  nfwhlili  was  granted 
liy  Kin;;  ,tiilin.  and  conlltiin  d  liv  miIisi  i|ii.'iil  iiiiuiaii  lis, 
iiiipiars  to  have  been,  predoiisly  In  Ihe  passing  of  Ihe 
Municipal  llel'orin  Act,  one  of  the  worst  regulali  d  and 
most  eorru|il  in  the  Mngdniii,  "i  very  |mhm  r  inlrusled  In 
tl,lts  pro|K'rly,  Ita  p  itronage,  and  its  ihailllei,  having 
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been  used  for  election  purposes."  (Mutt,  Report.)  The 
present  municipal  otilcers  are,  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom 
IS  mayor,  and  ail  councillors ;  the  bor.  being  divided  into 
.'i  wards,  and  h.aving  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  a 
recorder.  Corporation  revenue  in  183U,  4,828/.  A  court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  every  Tuesday. 
Ipswich  has  sent  2  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  ICdward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Uetorm  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen  (by  birth,  servitude, 
gill,  or  purchase)  not  receiving  alms.  The  boundaries 
of  the  old  bor.  have  not  been  changed.  Kegistered 
electors,  In  1838-9,  1,418. 

Tlie  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Gyppenswich,  derived 
from  its  proximittto  the  conHuence  ot  the  Uipping  (now 
converted  into  a  canal)  with  the  Orwell,  Its  antiquity 
is  proved  by  its  destruction,  in  991,  by  the  Danes.  In 
the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Confessor  it  comprised  800  bur- 
gesses. William  the  Conqueror  erected  a  castle  for  its 
protection.  Its  ancient  corporate  privileges  included 
admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the  rirer  and  port  of  Har- 
wieli,  whicli  was  long  subordinate  to  Ipswich,  and  an 
exemption  from  serving  on  co.  juries  or  holding  co.  otiices. 
Daring  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  this  town  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  monks  and  clergymen, 
there  being  at  that  period  not  fewer  th.in  21  chutches 
and  (i  religions  houses.  (Kirhy's  Siiffii/k  Traveller  ;  Ace. 
iif  Iiisu'ich  i  Miin,  /luiiud.  Jlep. ;  Mun.  Corp.  Jlep.) 

IRELAND,  a  large  and  iinpurtuiit  island  of 
I'airope,  in  thu  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  situated 
til  the  W.  of  (irciit  Hritain,  being  separated  from 
the  latter  by  St.  (Jeorge's  Channel  on  the  S.,thc 
Irish  Sea  in  the  middle,  and  the  N.  cliannel  on 
the  N.  :  the  di.stance  from  St.  David's  Head,  in 
S.  Wales,  acro.ss  St.  George's  Channel,  to  Carn- 
scre  l*oint,in  Ireland, is  about 47  ra.;  the  di.stance 
from  HolyhL.td,  in  N.  Wales,  across  the  S.  border 
of  the  Iriiih  Sea,  to  Dublin,  about  55  m.  ;  and 
the  :listanee  from  the  JMuU  of  C'antire,  across 
the  N.  channel,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ire- 
land, about  l;)J  in.  And  besides  its  proximity 
to  England,  L'eland  has  been  long  politically 
ciinnecled  with  that  part  of  the  empire;  and 
since  IHOO,  when  its  separate  legislature  was 
merged  in  Ihe  imperial  parliament,  it  has  formed 
a  iiniiciiial  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
(jreat  liritain  and  Ireland, 

Ireland  was  called  by  Aristotle  nnd  Strabo 
Ifriic Cif,,)),  by  Ctesar.'Iacitus,  and  Winy, lli/jcr- 
)ii(i,  and  by  IMela  and  others,  Juvcrnii;  these 
names  being  obviously  derived  from  its  native 
or  aboriginal  name  ol  Ir,  F.ri,  or  Krhi,  whence 
also  the  modern  name  has  been  deduced.  (CV/- 
liirii  Ortlis  Jiilii/ui,  i.  -Vl'.). ) 

Ireliind  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of 
5r  'Jj'  and  5.->'^  2:i'  N.  lat.,  and  of  G°  and  11°  W. 
long.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  ligiire;  and  though 
mure  cunipact  than  (ireat  llritain,  Is  deeply  in< 
dented,  )iiirticulnrly  on  its  .S.  \\  .  and  N.  Cimsts, 
with  bays  ninl  aniis  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest 
leiiglh  I'liiii  liidw  Head,  in  Cork,  to  I'liir  Head, 
in  .\ntinii,  is  alimit  .'IlKi  in.  ;  and  its  greatest 
breailth  tVoiii  the  W.  coiist  of  Mayo  to  the  E. 
coast  of  l>ii\Mi,  i>  about  IH'J  ni.  ;  but  in  other 
places  the  breadlli  is  miieli  less,  and  there  Is  no 
part  of  Ireland  above  .lO  or  55  m.  from  the  sea. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  ;)l,H7'l  sij.  m.,  of  which 
71  i),  s(|.  m.  are  water. 

Fiiii'  iitllie  Coiinlry At  contrasted  with  Scotland,  or 

even  the  gre.ilir  part  of  Iviighuid,  Ireland  may  !«■  iiiiid  lu 
be  a  llat  country,  .still,  liowever,  the  siirlace  Is  in  iimst 
parts  nun  h  dliersilled  ;  and  cmii  wliere  it  is  quite  Hal, 
•he  iMiisiii'i  I  la  generally  lioiinileii  bv  lillls  or  inoiintains 
in  Ihe  distance.  With  Ilic  cxci  iition  of  tlie  Devil's-liit 
and  Slieblilooin  nionnlalns,  ulilili  run  N.l'..  and  S.W. 
lor  about  30  in.,  iiilerseiling  Tipperary,  and  dividing 
King's  and  (jiicen'!,  Connties,  niosl  oi  the  other  mouii- 
t. lilts  111  Ireland  aii>  parcrlh-d  out  into  griiii|is,  or  toriii 
onlv  short  i  li.inis.  The  pi  liii  ipal  group  i«  sitii.iled  In  tlin 
s,\V.  corner  ul  Ihe  ishiiid.  In  Ihe  cos.  Kerry  and  Cork, 
adjoining  Hie  cileliraliil  hikes  of  Klllariiey.  (iiiriano 
'I'nal.  In  M  n  Mlllii'udily's  Iteeks,  in  tliis  group,  tlie  highest 
iniiniit.ilii  ill  III  I. mil.  has  an  ili  vatioii  of  3,tlii  0  idio\e 
the  sea.  I  lie  W  Ickliiw  inonnt.ilns.  In  the  cu.  \\  icklow, 
on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Ishiiid,  co\er  n  considerable  area  : 
Lii|!liai|iilll«,  tlie  highest,  is  about  :i,IKNift.  ainive  Hie  sea. 
Some  of  the  glens  in  llil.  nioiiiitain  group  are  cilelirated 
for  their  b<  auty.    The  tVourne  inoiiiilaliis,  in  tlio  ^.  r.art 
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of  ths  CO.  Down,  are  alio  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
(ome  of  their  peaks  attain  to  an  elevation  of  abore  2,700  ft. 
The  mountains  of  Dnnexal,  anil  those  in  the  N.  parts  of 
Leitrim  and  Sligo,  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  Mayo  and  Ual- 
way,  constitute  a  forinidai)lu  l)arriur  along  the  N.W.  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  serve  at  once  to 
attract  the  moisture  brought  from  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
break  the  fury  of  the  storms  from  that  quarter.  Some  of 
the  Irish  mountains  are  rugged  and  precipitous  ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  smooth  and  rounded,  admitting  of 
cultivation  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides,  and  some- 
times to  their  very  summits. 

The  central  portion  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  vast  tract 
of  level  land,  broken  in  some  jilaees  by  a  few  undulating 
hill  ranges  ;  but  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent  nearly  an 
uninterrupted  flat,  extending  in  some  parts,  as  between 
Dublin  and  the  Bay  of  (iaiw.iy,  quite  from  sea  to  sea. 
Tills  great  level  consists  partly  ol^  rich  cultivated  land  ; 
but  it  also  comprises  a  vast  extent  of  bog,  partly  in 
Kildarc,  King's  County,  and  Roscommon,  and  partly  In 
Meath,  Westineath,  and  Qiicen's  ("ounty.  Though  not 
continuous,  these  bogs  differ  but  little  in  elevation  ;  and 
being  in  many  parts  sei)arated  only  by  narrow  ridges  of 
dry  land,  they  have  received  the  common  ap|>ellation  of 
the  Hog  of  Allen.  Several  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
this  bo^',  the  iiighest  part  ofwhicli  maybe  elevated  about 
SHOft  iihove  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  several  very 
extensive  levels  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  some 
of  them,  p.irticularly  in  Tipperary  .ind  Limerick,  are  not 
inferior  in  fertility  to  any  land  in  the  empire. 

Ireland  is  very  well  watered,  having  to  boast  of  .an  un- 
usual number  of  rivers  and  lakes.  At  tlie  head  of  the  former 
is  the  .Shannon,  which,  as  a  channel  of  internal  connnnni- 
cation,  is  not  inferior,  if  It  be  not  superior,  to  any  other 
river  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Excepting  the  Sliiumon 
and,  perhaps,  the  Krne,  there  is  no  river  of  any  conse- 
quence Honing  westward.  The  Blaikwater,  Siiir,  Nure, 
and  Harrow,  all  cimsider<ible  streams ;  and  the  I.ee  and 
Bandon,  which,  though  much  smaller,  have  a  goixl  deal 
of  commercial  importance,  pour  their  w.iters  into  tile 
Atlantic  on  the  S.  coast ;  the  Slaney,  Mll'ey,  Hoyne,  \c. 
discharge  themselves  into  St.  George's  I'hannel  and  the 
Irish  Sea  ;  and  the  Hann  and  Koyle  liave  their  months  on 
the  N.  coast.  The  Shannon,  after  risingat  the  base  of  the 
Culkeagh  mountain,  in  Ulster,  runs  thriiiigh  the  centre 
of  the  island,  traversing,  or,  rather,  expanding  into  the 
lakes  Allen,  Hee,  Derg,  Ike, ;  .and,  after  nearly  insulating 
the  prov.  Connaught  and  co.  flare,  falls  Into  tlie  Atlantic, 
byan  wstuary  of  great  length  and  width.  Tliis  line  river  is 
navig.alile  for  214  m.,  or  throughout  its  entire  course,  ex- 
cept about  fi or  7  m.  above  I.ougli  Allen.  (.S'lV  Shannon.) 
The  Hlackwater  or  Broadwater  is  the  chief  river  of 
Monster:  it  rises  on  the  conliiies  "i  l.lineriek  and 
Kerry,  and  soon  assumes  an  K.  direction,  which  it 
generally  preserves  till  about  a  doieii  m.  from  Its 
mouth,  when  It  turns  •uddenly  S.,  and  falls  into  the 
oce.in  at  Voughal  harbour.  Its  course  may  be  estnnaleil 
at  about  lUOm.     The  tiiie  rites  as  high  as  Cappuqiiin,  to 

which  point  it  is  navigable.     Mallow,  I'erinoy.  I,ls re, 

and  Youghal,  are  on  its  banks.      The  Siiir  rises  in  the 
Sliebhloiim  mountains,  anil  h.is  generally  a  S.  loiirse  till 
it  approaches  tlie  Knock-rne-le-ilnwii  range  of  liills,  wliicli 
separates  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Hlackwater.     It  then 
turns  K.,  and  ultimately  falls,  together  willi  the  Harrow, 
Into  the  a!«tiiary  termed  Waterford  harhoiir     In  a  i  oin- 
merclal  point  of  view,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  valualile 
rivers  of  Ireland.    Vessels  of  .VK)  tons  come  up  it  lo  Wii- 
terford  j  besides  which  iltv,  Carrlck.  Clonniel,  <'ahir,.%e 
are  situated  on  it.      I'he  Harrow  Is  decidedly  llir  most  iio. 
portaiit  of  Ihe  Irish  rivers,  iiftir  the  Sliannmi     ii  li  is  hien 
elsewhere  liesiriiieil  (  Vol.  I,  p  301  ).  Tlie  Niire,  its  elilef 
tributary,  holds  its  course  between  llie  Harrow  and  the 
Kiilr  ;    II   has  a  geiieial  direction   SS.I'..,  riinoiiig  past 
Kilkenny.  Thomaslown,  and  Innislioge.     It  is  navigable  ' 
for  consldernble  vessels  lo  the  tatti'r  phiie,  and  lOr  barges  ' 
to  Tboinaitown.      The   SIhik'V,   like  llie  two  foregmng  | 
rivers,    has   in    general   a   S.l!.  coiirsi' ;    il   rises  at  Ihe  ' 
fool  of  Mount  I,iignHi|Uilla,  <'o.  Wliklow,  and  tails  into 
the  arm  of  lhi>  tea  lernud  Wexlonl  Haven.     Wexfurd, 
Ennlscorlhy.  Newto«n  Harry.  Tullogh.  \c.  are  built  on  ' 
It :  It  Is  nav'igabli-  for  liarges  as  far  as  liiinlscurlliy      The 
I.ee  and  thi'  Bandon  have  hiitli  an  1).  course  ;  the  lormi  r, 
on  which  fork   is  tiloaled.  Is   navigable  (o  that  city  tor 
vessels  lit  Inmi  IIMIto  V'NI  tons  ;  tlie  llanilon  has  its  nioiilli 
In  Kliisale  liarlHiiir.     I'he  Hoyne,  releliradil  in  Irish  Ids 


torj',  hiis  been  elsewhrri  notleeil  (  Viil  I  n.  4i'i.)  'Ihe 
I.tlTeyis  reiiiarkalile  only  as  tin'  river  on  wlilih  Ihe  metro- 
polis is  siliialid.  The  I  ppe.  'ianii  rl>i  s  near  llie  MonriiP 
mountains,  and  runs  l"to  l.ii|:gh  Neagli,  ulilrli  rei  elves 
•everal  other  large  slreams.  The  oiillet  id  this  lake 
Is  the  Lower  Hann.  wlilrli  has  n  N.  loiirse  lo  Us  mouth, 
^  111  Im'Iow  Coleraliie.  lo  whirli  point  Mily  II  Is  navl- 
Halile  for  iMials,  and  llial  wUh  ililllriilly.  tVoiii  the  rapldlly 
of  Hi  iiirrenl.  Its  anlnioo  and  ei  I  IIsIm  ries  aie  hlglily 
liii|iortaiil  niul  talii.ilile  I  he  Intle.  Iiiroied  by  the  i  <iii- 
fliii me  of  sever.il  •Ireains  iieir  .s'trabane,  riifis  generally 
N.N'.B.,  and  dlichnrdi'i  jindf  Into  Lough  ioyle.    Htrn- 


bano,  I.,iflbrd,  St.  Johnstone,  and  Londonderry  arc  on 
the  Foyle,  which  la  navigable  to  the  latter  city  for  the 
largest  class  of  mereliantmen,  ,and  to  St.  Johnstone  for 
barges.  The  Krne,  Arrow,  Moy,  Kenmare,  &c.  require 
no  particular  notice. 

Ireland  is  more  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  her  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  Aju^As,  than  either 
Scotland  or  England,  though  they  must,  perhaps.  In  ge- 
neral, yield  to  those  of  the  sister  Isl.and  in  point  of  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ulster  (which  see),  ranks 
pretty  high  among  the  secondary  European  lakes,  inasmuch 
as  it  extends  over  about  llX),(M)n  acres.  Lough  Erne,  co. 
Fermanagh,  consists  of  two  considerable  lakes,  connected 
by  a  winding  strait,  on  an  island  In  which  the  town  of 
Knniskillen  is  built.  Both  these  lakes  are  full  of  islands, 
some  large  and  thickly  Inhabited,  many  well  wooded, 
and  tlie  whole  so  disposed,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
diversity  of  coast,  as  to  form  avast  number  of  rich  and 
intereslinij  prospects.  Loughs  t'orrib.  Mask,  and  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  so  celebrated  for  their  surrounding 
scenery,  are  the  other  principal  lakes,  (.Vcc  Killaknkv.) 
The  total  extent  of  Ihe  Irish  lakes  has  lK>en  estiin.ated,  ,is 
already  seen,  at  4.'>.'i,3!iy  acres  ;  of  which,  :I2,474  acres  are 
included  In  Leinster,  4l,i'i.'i2  in  Monster,  1H3,7'.I0  in  Ul- 
ster, and  194,477  Intlonnaught. 

The  term  lough  is  also  often  applied  in  Ireland  to  arms 
of  the  sea  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  l.ind,  and 
frequently  forniiiiK  commodious  harbours.  Of  these,  tin; 
most  celebrated  are  Loughs  Foylo  and  Swilly  on  the  N., 
and  Belfast  and  Strangford  on  the  i:.  coast. 

The  Irish  coast,  particularly  on  the  W.  .and  S.W.,  is 
deeply  indented  with  nmneroiis  bays,  gnlphs,  and  arms  of 
the  ocean,  forming  some  noble  havens.  Ireland  has  been 
vaguely  said  to  possess,  in  all.  14  harlioiirs  for  the  largest 
ships,  17  for  frigates,  and  from  ;til  to  40  for  coasting 
vessels,  iiiilependent  of  at  least  '2i  good  summer  road- 
steads. The  prineijial  inlets  of  llie  sea  on  the  W.  coast 
are  Donegal. Slign.Kiilala, Clew, (ialway.Tralee.Br.indon, 
Dingle,  llantry  (a  matchless  bay)  anil  Dunm.anns  bays, 
ami.  the  a'stiiaries  of  the  Shannon  and  Kenmare  ;  and  on 
the  .S.  the  harbours  of  Cork  (one  ol  the  finest  in  Europe), 
Wati-rford.  Dungarvan,  Youglial,  and  the  bays  of  Coiirt- 
niackslierry,  Cloglinakilty,  \c.  Tlie  ]',,  eoast  has  nogood 
harbour  ;  the  prinei|Ml  inlets  on  tli.it  side  iH'iiig,  exclu- 
sive of  Loughs  Straiigroril  and  Heltast,  the  liays  of  Dub- 
lin, Dimdalk,  and  Diindruni.and  Wexford  11,'iven,  The 
chief  Irish  headlands  are,  Duiiiiiore  Head  (which,  exclu- 
sive of  a  few  insigiiitieaiit  islands,  is  the  most  W.  point 
of  Europe)  and  Aeiiil  Head,  on  the  W.  co,ast  ;  Cape 
Clear,  on  the  S.,  Carnsore  I'oint,  on  tlie  S,K.,anil  I'air 
and  Malln  Heads,  on  the  N.  A  great  niiinber  of  small 
islands  and  islets  belong  to  Ireland,  which  lie  chietly 
along  Its  W.  coast.  They  are  of  little  importance  :  the 
largest  are  Aehil,  (Mare.  N.  and  S.  Arraii,  Valentia,  and 
Hai'hlin  (the  lidhia  of  I'tolemy),  on  the  N.E.  eoast. 

The  cliiiinti'  is  more  tempei.ate  and  equable  than  that 
of  other  parts  of  lliiroiie  in  the  same  lat.  ihe  heat  of 
Slimmer  is  less  oppressive,  anil  the  cold  of  winter  less 
severe;  and.  when  anything  like  immoderately  hot  or 
I'.ild  weather  t.ikes  place,  11  Lists  lor  a  much  shorter  lime. 
Till'  great  delect  ol  the  iliiiiiite  of  Ireland  is  excess  of 
liiimiility  ;  not  only  is  rain  more  trei|iienl  than  in  Eng- 
land, lint  the  aliniispliere,  when  there  Is  no  rain,  it 
largely  iinpregiiati  d  with  moisture.  'I'liis  circumstance, 
the  rcMilt  of  the  insular  posit  ion  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
privalenie  if  \V.  hIiiiIs  for  three  fourths  of  Ihe  year, 
accounts  lor  the  greater  verdure  of  Ihe  country,  and 
lor  the  trees  cdiilinning  In  leaf  mneli  longer  th.in  in 
Ein^aiid.  In  the  ilriist  seasons,  Ireland  rarely  siifVerH 
f'riiiii  diiiiighl.  but  tlie  crops  are  often  Injured  by  tno 
iniiih  wel.  "  It  Is  a  cnninion  saying  in  Ireland,  that  the 
very  iltiest  siimiiiers  never  hurt  Ihe  land;  for,  allhoiigh 
tlieenni  and  grass  upon  the  high  and  dry  groiinds  may 

get  harm,  nevertheless  tin iinlry  in  general  gels  more 

good  Ih. in  hurt  by  il :  and  uliin  ,uiy  ileartlis  tall  mil  In 
he  ill  Ireland,  lliiyarenot  caused  through  Imiiioilerale 
ln'at  and  ilroiighl.as  in  niosl  other  coiinlriet,  bid  llirniigli 
too  mill  II  wri,  ,uidexcessiver.diis."  ( //note's  .Vo/  ///.,/,  i/ 
In  I, mil.  1117  ,(.,1.  Kl.Vi.)  II. me,  Ireland  Is  iialiir.dly  niiicii 
heller  .idapted  fur  a  grazing  llian  for  an  iigrliiilliiral  coun- 
try ,  a  pel  iili.irlly  notleid  by  lilraldiis  CaiiihreiistB,  In  his 
7i>/)(i/t'.  Iliti,i»i,r.  who  sMVs  that  II  Is  more  fruilfiil  of  pas- 
lurellianof  tiiiii,  and  of  straw  than  of  grain.  I'liniim  In- 
mm  i/iMwi  Jiiinifiiit.  i^ntmini-  miAm  gi.inii  fnrutiili.ir 
III  iiiMiilii.  It  may  also  lie  wortli  mentioning,  that  Ihe 
superlorlly  of  Ireland  as  a  pastoral  country  was  well 
kiioun  lo  the  aiieietili.  Cii/r,  says  romiionliis  Mela. 
ml  miiliiiiiiiild  siiiiiHi  itiitiHi  i  nruiii  mleu  luturuim 
hirhis,  Ni'M  1,1  lit  iiiiM,  ml  ilium  iltili  ilitis.  til  $e  rriimil 
imili-  iliii  ;uTi)/,;  iiiinlniiil.  I  l)r  Siiii  Orhii.  Illi.  Iii. 
>)  r,  )  It  la  alhgi'il  that  llie  .ilinospliere  Is  less  hiiiiild 
now  than  loriiii  riy  ;  mid  this  is  only  what  we  ilioiilil 
Im'  Iiii  lined,  (I  III  mil,  lo  Inier.  from  Ihe  eiittliig  down 
ol  Ine  tsood),  Jiiid  the  gnat  enlinsloii  ,,1  rolttMiili  n 
Were  drainage  a<  ixteiisiv.  Iv  praitlsid  In  Inland  as 
III  I'liuland.  till  re  ran  In  liille  duiilit  Ihal  Ihe  i  limale 
would  be  still  firther  linpr  itedi  Ihoiigh,  froin  Ihe  po. 
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silion  of  Irdnnil  In  respect  of  the  Atlantic  it  must 
necessarily  be  always  distinguished  for  humidity.  The 
average  quantity  of  rain  in  a  series  of  years  was  touud  to 
be  JS  inclies  annually  in  Corli,  and  III  in  Derry.  The 
changes  of  tlic  seasons,  and  of  tlie  weather  generally, 
^^  j'1^"?  ■  "'  """■"  uncertain  even  than  in  Kngland ; 
and  the  busnicss  of  agriculture  is  proportionally  liazard- 
ous.  1  liunderstorms  are  less  frequent  and  destructive 
In  Ire  and  than  in  Britain.  Tlie  mean  temp,  of  the  N. 
?L'iS  t"**  '*,  "'"'"'  ''*°'  of  tl'e  middle  50",  and  of  the  S. 
52"  Jahr.  Its  range  at  Dublin  has  been  found  to  be  be- 
tween 14"  .MK  and  810  !M',  tlie  mean  being  about  4'J". 
reaches,  grapes,  and  most  other  southern  fruits  do  not 
ripen  wltiiout  mucli  care  and  attention  ;  but  tlie  broad- 
leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in  tlie  S.  counties,  and 
the  arbutus  is  not  native  to  any  otiier  country  so  remote 
from  the  equator. 

The  geology  of  Ireland  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
F.ngland,  and  in  a  general  point  of  view  rather  resembii.. 
thatot  1-r.inco;  Ireland  being,  lilie  the  latter,  a  basin 
surrounded  bv  mountains  of  a  primary  or  transition  cha- 
racter. 1  he  Mourne  mountains,  and  others  In  the  N.K., 
are  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  mica-slate,  grauwaclie, 
porplivry,  &c.,  similar  to  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 
opposite  Scottish  coast.  Granite  prevails  in  tlie  Wiek- 
low  mountains,  and  it  is  found,  together  with  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  hornblende,  quartz,  old  red  sandstone,  &c.,  in 
Mayo,  and  otiier  parts  of  the  VV.  Clay-slate,  felspar, 
primitivu  greenstone,  and  limestone,  are  the  other  chief 
pr  mary  and  transition  rocks.  I,imestone  is  a  very  pre- 
valent turmation,  it  being  found  over  the  whole  country, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  N.  and  W.  counties ;  in  many 
places  sandstone  protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of 
knolls.  In  the  N.,  the  tr.ip-field  of  Antrim,  the  largest 
basaltic  formation  In  Europe,  extends  over  an  area 
of  8(X)  sq.  m.,  and  presents,  iii  tlie  Giant's  Causeway, 
*c.,  the  finest  specimens  of  columnar  basalt.  No  ter- 
tiary beds,  containing  shells,  &c.,  like  those  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  basins,  have  been  discovered  j  but  thi; 
limestone  in  most  parts  abounds  with  fossil  remains. 
Coal,  that  most  valuable  of  fossils,  is  found  in  the  S.  and 
E.  The  principal  coal-field  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which 
rests,  like  the  great  coal  formations  of  Kngland,  uiion 
mountain  limestone ;  tiie  otiier  coal-fields  arc  those  of 
the  COS.  Tippcrary,  Cork,  Kerry,  Minerick,  I.ough  Allen 
In  Leitrini,  Mon.ighan,  and  another  in  Ulster,  N.  of  a 
lino  drawn  between  Onblinaiid  Galw.iy.  Little  coal  is, 
however,  raised  ;  the  produce  of  the  Kilkenny  coal-field, 
according  to  the  return  in  tlie  Hallway  Heport,  not  ex- 
ceeding ft.'i.lHK)  tons  coal,  and  .W,;!.')!)  tons  culm.  The  coal 
that  is  raised  is  also  very  inferior.  In  fact,  Dublin,  Hei- 
fast,  Cork,  and  all  the  principal  Irisli  towns  ire  supplied 
with  coal  Irmn  Great  Uritaln.  Iron  is  founn  .  i  many  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  great  increase  of  iron-WMrks  in 
tlio  earlier  part  of  the  ITtli  century  is  said  by  Iloato  to 
have  been  a  princi|iai  cause  of  tlie  destruction  of  forests 
In  Ireland,  (p.  \'Hi.)  lint  these  having  been  exhausted, 
and  coal  not  havliit;  been  found  of  such  qimlKy  and  in 
such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  Irish  Iron- 
works have  liien  altnosi  wholly  abandoned.  In  Donegal 
and  (ialway,  statuary  marble,  nearly  equai  to  that  of  lt.dy, 
is  found  ;  and  the  black  and  grey  marbles  of  Kilkenny 
are  nincli  priied,  and  ex|Hirted  to  a  ( imsiileralile  exfeiit. 
There  are  copper  and  lead  mines  in  Cork,  Kerry.  Wiik- 
low,  anil  other  places.  The  copper  mine  of  Aillliles, 
ill  Cork,  is  said  to  einplny  from  1,'iiiO  to  \,M){>  men. 
Small  qiianlilles  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
WIcklow.  Indeed,  some  stream-works  were  wrought  in 
the  latter  Co.,  on  account  of  government,  previiiusly  to 
the  refiellion  in  IT'.lt  ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  iiiiich  gold 
was  obtained  as  paid  f  he  expense.  Hut  some  mining  ope- 
ralioiis  ill  Wickiciw,  CMinnienced  by  governnienl  early  in 
tlie  presi'iit  century,  liavlng  tailed,  all  alleinpts  to  olilniu 
the  precious  nietiiK  iiavi'  been  since  entirely  aliandmied. 
CopiMT  is  the  only  inetai  wliirli  at  present  appears  to 
ri'pay  the  labour  and  expense  of  raising  it  ;  the  ore  is 
mostly  sent  to  Wales  to  lie  smelted.  Antimony,  manga- 
nese, serpenline  of  excellent  ipi.tllty.  luiiers'  earth,  gyp- 
liim.  limestone,  slate,  with  lierjis,  garnets,  \c.,  are  the 
other cliierniiiierai  products.  (Huiluiiy  lliporl,  App.  H., 
p.  IKI,  \r.) 

Tfie  dificlency  of  good  coal  in  Irelaml  is  less  felt  as 
regard.,  domestic  than  niannl.icturing  purposes.  About 
U,H(KI,IKIII  acres,  or  nearl\  |.7tli  part  of  the  entire  surface, 
consists  of  bogs,  uliliii  are  rapafile  of  liirnlshing  an 
■IniosI  liiexhanstllile  supply  ol  pi'al  al  very  little  more 
rxpense  than  that  ol  tlie  labour  ri'ipilred  In  digging  II. 
Alioiif  I, .'iii;. 00(1  aires  of  this  peat  soil  are  estimated  to 
consist  lit  flat  nil  liog;  tiie  reiiialiilng  l.'Wi.lNMi.  called 
moinitaiii  iHigs,  lleoii  the  siirlaie  of  the  iiplniids.  The 
red  peat  bogs,  which  lunn  a  riniarlialile  leature  of  tills 
roinitry,  are  ilililly  ciMiipilsid  in  the  great  cintral  plain 
of  Ireland:  aid  (he  -p  ii  <'  liniiiiilid  N.  by  a  line  iliawii 
rrmii  lliiMlli  Head  In  Migo,  and  S.,  by  aiiotlier  I'rnm 
Wicklow  Head  to  (Ialway,  Hoiild  liieliele  the  greater 
pirttiin  of  the  Irlili  lings.  I  nlike  the  r'nglisli  iiinssi  s, 
Ihry  urr  rarely  level,  but  uudulatiny  ;  and  in  Duneiial 
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there  is  a  bog  completely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.     ' 
These  bogs  consist  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  contjdn. 
ing  a  great  deal   of  stagnant  water  :   and  after  heavy 
rains,  fugs,  &c.,  sometimes  burst,  and  inundate  or  over- 
whelm  the  surrounding  country.     But  they  vary  Infi- 
nitely in  wetness,  as  also   In   depth,  composition,  &c. 
The  extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
though  separated    from   each  other,  have,  as  already 
stated,  received  the  common  name  of  the  Bo^  of  Allen. 
The  bogs  In  general  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
based  on  limestone,  and  are  invariably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  their  greatest  elevation,  however,  not  exceed- 
ing 4SH  ft.    Many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  prigin  of  these  bogs.    It  hai 
been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  of  no  great  antiquity, 
and  originated  In  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  after 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  or  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period.     It  Is  alleged  that  the  recumbent  trees 
having  intercepted  and  dammed  up  streams  of  water 
with  the  rubbish  carried  along  with  them,  the  wholo 
became  gradually  covered  with  a  vegetatiim  of  moss, 
sedgy  grass,  rushes,  and  various  aquatic  plants.      We 
believe,  liowever,  that  there  is  but  little  foundation  for 
this  theory ;    and  that  the  bogs  owe  their   origin  to 
natural  causes,  and  not  to  a  Buppositltlous  cutting  down 
of  tlie  forests.     The  English  did  not,  till  long  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,   spread  themselves  over  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  tlie  country,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  .igents  in  any  very  remote  and  extensive  de- 
struction of  its  woods,  whicli,  in  fact,  were  both  numerous 
,ind  extensive  long  after  the  bogs  had  attained  to  about 
their  present  extent.  (See  Hoalf's  Nat.  Hist.  <if  Ireland, 
pp.  IIM— I2'J.,  ed.  1G.52.)    Tlie  drahiage  and  cultivation 
of  tliese  extensive   portions  of  the  surface  of  Ireland 
have  long  been   regarded  as  objects  of  great  national 
importance,  and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  tliat    they   might  be  effected  at    no  very  great 
expense.    Hut  there  are  but  lew  examples  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  and   tiiose  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, of  successful  bog  cultivation.     The  attempts 
to  drain  tlie  bogs  hitherto  made  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  very  successful ;  and.  even  had  tliey  succeeded.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether   the  bogs  would  have  produced  any 
considerable  return.     It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  clear, 
supposing  thein  to  be  quite  dried,  that  tliey  would  not, 
in  must  instances,  bo  rendered  still  more  worthless  than 
at  present.  (IVitkoJiild,  I.  105.) 

The  bogs  are  not,  however,  without  their  value : 
they  supply  the  iniiabitants  with  fuel.  In  those  pitrts, 
indeeil,  where  bogs  are  scarce,  they  are  the  most 
valuable  properties  In  tlie  country.  In  nut  a  few  locali- 
ties, they  have  been  wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  anil  other  bogs  are  not  easily  accessible, 
the  inliahs.  have  eiittalncd  great  privations  from  the 
want  of  fuel. 

The  divers'ty  of  soils  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  Ireland 
as  In  Kngland.  It  has  no  stiff  clay  soils,  such  as  those  of 
Kssex,  Hants,  Oxfordshire,  &e.,  nor  any  chalk  soils,  ai 
those  of  Hcrtl'ord,  Wilts,  Sussex,  &c.  Sandy  soils  are  also 
rare.  I.oani,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  predo- 
minates in  Ireland;  and,  tliough  often  shallow.  It  is  almost 
every  where  very  fertile.  A  large  part  of  Limerick,  Tlp- 
perary,  Itoscoinnion,  Meath,  Longford,  *c.  consists  of 
deep  line  friable  loam,  and  Is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by 
any  land  in  Kurope;  it  Is  nut  permanently  injured  by 
the  bad  system  of  culture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  if 
kept  clean,  will  yield  an  almost  interir.liiahle  series  nf 
corn  crops ;  and  how  Imd  soever  the  order  In  wiilch  It 
is  laid  down  to  grass,  it  is  In  no  long  time  covered  with 
the  tiiiest  pasture.  The  deeji  rich  grazing  lands  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Shannon  and  Fergus  are  nut  surpassed  by 
the  best  in  Linciiinshlre.  A  good  judge  of  such  matters, 
Arthur  Young,  coiiteiiils  that,  acre  for  acre,  the  soil  of 
Ireland  is  siiperinr  to  that  of  Kngland,  though,  as  the 
proportion  ol  waste  land  In  the  former  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  latter  coinitry,  we  incline  to  think  that  tliii 
is  an  exagi;eratcd  stateiiicnt  ;  but  had  IMr.  Young  con- 
fined his  remark  to  tlie  cultivable  land  in  both  cniintrlei, 
it  would  have  brcii  quite  correct.  In  fact,  if  we  deduct 
the  bogs  and  mmiutains,  we  believe  that  Iriland  Is  about 
tlie  richest  country,  in  respect  of  soil,  in  Kurope.  As  n 
grating  country,  s'lie  Is  probably  superior  to  any  otiier, 
and  certainly  is  suriiassed  by  none. 

The  holanlst  Schnltx  nut  long  ago  complained  that 
there  were  two  great  islands  in  Kiiroiie,  Ireland  and 
Sardinia,  of  wlilih  (he  ftonit  were  uiiknnwn  ;  and  he 
might,  pcrhap".  have  said  the  laiiie  of  (tie  Jnuiiii  of 
till'  fiirincr.  The  arbutus  and  myrtle  have  been  al- 
ready mcniinni'il.  ami  t<.  vides  tliise  plants,  most  of 
those  rnnimoii  to  llrit  .  are  mil  wltli.  Tlie  wild 
animals  do  not  niatirl.iiit  differ  from  tlinie  of  Kng- 
land. Wolves  formerly  inl'estcil  tlie  cniintrv,  but  they 
were  r\t!r|'atiil  nndir  Crniiiwcll  'I'lin  Irikh  grey- 
hiiiind,  wlilcli  was  nf  use  hi  clearing  the  country  of 
(heie  animals,  is  aliniit  :t  ft.  in  helgiit,  nf  a  light  cii- 
liior,  and  of  siii  li  strriigfh  and  coinage,  that  It  Is  said 
to  bo  muro  tliuii  n  match  lor  (he  mistilTur  bull.duat 
1)  3  " 
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to  be  ascribed  to  tlic  great  liumidlty  of  the  soil    and 


it  is  now,  liowcver,  nearly  extinct.  The  numbers  of  | 
deer  have  greatly  declined  with  the  clearance  of  the  I 
forests,  and  the  progress  of  cultivation.  Tlio  native 
Irish  horse  la  seldom  more  than  ITi  hands  high,  veryhardy, 
and  sure-footed :  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  labour.  A  large 
blood-horse  is  reared  extensively  in  Meath,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties.  The  nativi; 
Irish  cattle,  a  breed  with  short  legs,  large  bellies,  and  white  ' 
faces,  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  suiierseded 
by  the  intrmluction  of  tlie  Holderness,  Stalloidshire,  and 
Devonshire  breeds, either  pure  or  crossed.  As  compared 
with  England,  but  few  sheep  are  raised  in  Ireland.  The 
native  irish  sheep  is  smiUI,  and  covered  with  nearly  as 
much  hair  as  wool)  but  it  is  now  uncoinmun  in  a  |iure 
•tate,  having  been  crossed  witii  various  Knglish  breeds. 
Most  of  the  Irish  sheep  are  at  present  long-wooUed,  and 
arc  usually  of  large  size.  A  breed  of  line  short-woollcd 
sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  moqntains  of  WUlilow.  Goats  are 
very  generally  kept,  and  hogs  are  universal.  The  native 
Irish  liogs  are  of  the  worst  possible  breed,  being  tall, 
lengthy,  and  narrow  in  the  loins ;  but  improved  breeds 
are  now  connnon;    tliey  are  fattened  priucip.dly  with 

i)Otatoes,  and  one  or  more  is  to  be  found  in  every  nonse. 
Svery  body  is  aciiuainted  witli  the  story  of  St.  Patrick 
having  extirpated  reptiles  from  Ireland.  And  there  is 
tills  much  ol  foundation  for  the  legind — that  neither  of 
the  three  species  of  snakes  found  in  Kngland  is  met  uitli 
in  the  country,  a  circumstance  •  liich  is  most  probably 

A  Taulk  of  the  Provinces  and  Counties  of  Ireland  ;  specifving  tlie  Number  of  B.ironics  and  Parishes,  the  Extent 
lid  imp.  Acres,  with  tlie  Extent  of  tlie  Cultivable  Land  ani!  the  .Space  occupied  by  unimproved  Mouii- 


dimate.  Tlie  to.id  is,  however,  said  to  be  rnet  with  at 
tlie  .S.W.  exheinity  of  the  kingdom;  and  frogs,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  in  the  last  century,  are  general 
denizens  of  the  pools.  Moles  are  unknown  ;  and  Irish 
oak  timber  is  said  not  to  harbour  spiders,  &c. 

Tliere  is  now,  wliatever  may  have  been  tlie  case  form- 
eriy,  a  great  want  of  wood  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  And, 
however  ricli  the  soil,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
is,  in  most  parts,  indicative  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Generally 
speakiug,  what  arc  called  farm-houses  and  offices  in 
liiigland,  do  not  exist  in  Ireland ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
cottages,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description  ;  tlie  smallness  of  the 
lields,  which,  instead  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  stone 
fences,  are  usually  divided  by  turf  dykes  ;  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  horse  furniture,  and  of  the  agricultural 
implements,  all  impress  the  traveller  with  the  most 
unfavourable  convictions.  Uut,  how  mortifying  .soever 
the  contra.st  between  the  ■r'xcidleiice  of  the  soil  and  the 
state  of  till'  people,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  tliat 
it  is  less  striking  now  than  formerly.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, a  consiilorable  advanie  has  been  made  towards  a 
better  order  of  things ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement 
has  begun  to  scatter  its  seeds  and  spread  its  roots  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.    We  subjoin — 


in  sq.  m.  am 

tains  and  Bogs,  and  by  Lakes  in  each  (,'oiiiity  in  Irel.md;  and  siiecifyiini 

WM,  and  their  Population  per  sq.  m.  exclusive  of  Lakes  ;  with  I'otal 


Iso,  the  Population  of  each  Couiily  in 
s  for  tlie  Provinces  and  the  Kingdom. 
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I.VI.I'KI     7.7(17,101     I  *l'.l"* 


i'lilitiliiliiin  —  The  tlr«t  aiilheiilii  account  of  the  pop. 
of  Inland  l«  given  by  .Mr  Wllliaiii  I'elty.  In  hl«  trait  i  if 
lllled  the  I'olilhiil  .tiKilnmii  I'.l  liil'iiiil.  .sir  \\  illiani  was 
eniployed  by  g'.uTiiineiit  l.i  sup.  riiiti  ii.l  the  Mir\ey  anil 
valiintioii  lit  tlie  forti  iteii  ektale..,   i(i>tilnled  iliiriii^T  the 

tir(.tiH-tor.ite ;  and  »o  Wfll  did  he  execute  lii»  task,  lli.il 
ill  survey  rdnlimii'S,  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  (  eli- 
turies,  to  IH' llie  staiid.ird  i.f  refe-ence  In  the  i mirta  of 
law  a>  to  all  p(.lnt»  of  pn.perty.  He  Imd,  iheretun  .  the 
Ih'iU  iiieans  of  (.l.laiiiing  acciirile  liir'.nii.iliini  hIIIi  re- 
•pect  to  Ibe  iHinibers  aiiil  coiidlllon  i.l  the  pei.ple  ;  and. 
■•  the  result"  of  his  re»ear(  lies  on  Ihese  pi.jiiia  are  e\- 
Ceedlngly  cutlont.  It  Is  Uit  to  give  Ihein  ill  hit  oHii 
Worda. 

"  i'he  niinilieri.r  people  now  In  Ireliuid  (17».'/)  I«idi..iil 
l.loo.MKI;  vl».:ini,(i(i<l  1  iiglMi.  S(,.tih.  (Mill  Webb  Pro- 
lent  iiil>  and  .siHiLisi  l'.ii>i>|.i  ;  Hbere.it  I  41  li  ire  I  hi  III  I  ell 
unUt  fur  iabuur,  Mid  76,iiuu  u(  tliu  reiimliidir  arr,  by 


reason  of  Ihiir  (piality  and  est.des.  above  the  necenslty  of 
eor|ioriil  labnur  ;  so  a»  lleie  remains  7.'.0,ISKI  labiiiirlng 
null  and  woineii,  ftO'i.CdO  wilt  reof  do  perform  the  present 
wiirk  111  the  ii.itiiiii. 

'  Ibe  Slid  1,1(10.11(111  people  do  live  In  alxiiit  '.i(KI,(i(in  fa- 
liiilies  or  liiiiues.  uhereol  tliere  are  about  Ki.noO  wiiii  li 
have  more  than  one  i  hlnniey  In  each,  and  alHiul  'J4,IKMI 

uhii  li  have  but  one  ;  all  tl (her  houses.  iH'iiig  liiii.tKsi, 

are  wretched  nasty  cabins,  witboiil  chimney,  window,  or 
il.ior-slini.  eieii  worse  lliiiii  those  ot  the  savage  Anieri- 
cani.  and  wholly  unlit  Inr  the  niakiiiK'  iiierclmntable 
liiitler,  cheese,  or  the  manuliHlores  of  wnolleii,  llnrii,  or 
leather. 

'■  lly  K.inparliig  the  evtenl  of  the  lerrllorv  with  Hip 
iiinnb.  rof  p.i.|.le  It  appears  that  Ireland  Is  ni'inh  iiniler- 
l.i  npled  :  liitasliilli  b  .IS  theie  are  alune  In  hi  res  iil  g.nnl 
l.iiiil  to  en  ly  Iliad  in  Ireland,  whereas  In  l.ngi  eid  and 
Kruiice    there   uiv    but   tour,   and    in    Itolland   tcaico 
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Pou. 
2,3VJ,'34 
V/iM.S-fi 
'.i,ll'.H),.'>.'iG 
a.Ht.'i.'I.U 
3,!HH),l)IIO 
4,l!O0,612 


(PoK/.  Anat.   of  IreloTid,  pp.   114. 

Iln',',.i^^l  ?"  ''."lulfy  was  instituted,  by  order  of  tlio 
tl.?n,.?,i"L^°'"''?  "f  •'•eland,  for  ascertaining  the  pop. 
HnrT.?  li  *-'  '"«!"um  of  the  magistrates  and  esta'ulished 
Vhw'^'  ,,  '■'"4"  "f  which  Rives  a  pop.  of  -ifinu'in.  At 
JJ  iJ,?  "'*•  ""''  f"""  '""K  "Ser,  Ireland  was  essentially  a 
n^«„^  ="»"fy-  To  sm-h  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the 
; nh.i  ^''^.^  system  carried,  that  in  ITll,  during  tlic  ad- 

I  ,„.?""""  "^  I'flmaK!  Hdultcr,  a  law  was  made  to 
Vf  I  .'.^  ;  r^'y  "«<'"l'ier  of  1(X)  acres  of  land  to  cultivate 
at  least  .■>  acres,  under  a  penalty  of  40».  ! 
I,,...,.-  I  •*','"'  "'"  fi'turns  of  the  hearth-money  col- 
I  ,^,  n^?'  V'""''',",™  ■  ''"«»''<1  to  have  Leen  pretty  accurate, 
the  number  ol  houses  in  Ireland  in 

7..I  was  .  <!'J.',,4,-91 

l;77    ~  ■  i'ii'''"''  Which,    nllowini?    sit 

17s'i    _  "  J7  ''''^"  iiili.iliil,ints  to  raili 

17ns    _  I  c'lnViii  ["'Use.Kivcsapoiiu- 

17!)1    _  -ui;iu"jj  '""'"■  "f  ■        ■ 

Iti  1  SO,-),  Mr.  Ncwcnliam  estimated  the  pop.  at  ,'>,3U.'>,4.')fl. 
An  iiKomplete  census  w,is  taken  in  1H12,  from  which  the 
'.;,,  ■  *"'  ''"i"l""<!<l  at  r.,!07,8.')fi.  At  length  a  complete 
tei  sus  was  taken  in  1«12,  „.i,en  Ireland  was  found  to 
,T,-  "illl,?'  'I'  •'■'*"' .^«-  According  to  the  last  census, 
^'.,.,1  .'.,<?,,'..  H,1"'I'-  iimounted  to  7,7r.7,4()l  :  viz.  Lein- 
stir,  1,91 '.),7I,l;Munsler,  2,S27,l,V,i;  Ulster,  2,V86,6'22  ; 
Co  iLiught,  1 ,3  ,1,!1U  :  total,  7,-(i7,4()l , 

I  lur  extraordinary  increase  of  pop.  since  1785  has 
?,»?'",'.  'J.I  '""■■'■'J'  "f  '■■■"'S'.'s.  The  bounty  acts  of  the 
l.)tli  Geo.  Ill,  (17MII)  on  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
iieiaim  appear  to  have  given  the  first  great  ttimulus  to 
corn  etdtiyation  m  that  country ;  and  consemiently  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  !arfe  grazing  farms ;  and  this 
8t_imulus  was  eontimied  and  increased  by  the  hife.i  nti-cs 
of  corn  during  the  late  war.  The  Impetus  thus  given  to 
the  suhdivision  of  farms  was  vastly  increased  by  the  en- 
franclilsement  of  the  Catholics,  in  1792  ;  for,  the  great 
nuijoritv  of  the  landlords  being  eager  to  increase  their 
polltlc-ii  inlluence,  liy  increasing  the  number  of  voters 
on  their  estates,  did  not  hesitate  to  subdivide  them  into 
siiiall  pjitehes  lur  that  object.  The  inlluence  of  these  .ic- 
culental  causes  was  powerfully  iiiereased  by  the  practice 
that  las  always  iirevailed  in  Ireland  of  dividing  property, 
whe  her  freehold  or  leasehold,  equally  amongst  the 
chilclren.  Ihls  pernicioui  practice  has,  in  fact,  done 
more  tlian  any  tiling  else  to  stinuilate  early  marriages, 
ami  the  Increase  of  the  pop.  jand  to  bring  about  that 
minute  division  of  ilie  land  that  is  now  the  grand  source 
01  tlieniisery  of  ihi'  rountry,  and  the  most  forniidable, 
by  lar  of  all  the  obstacles  to  itn  improvement.  Wlierever, 
ndeed,  such  a  practice  prevails,  the  land  is  necessarily, 
In  a  few  generations,  split  into  minute  portions,  and  Is 
occupied  by  a  rednji.lant  iyid  lieKgarly  pop. 

Considering  the  extent  of  bogs  in  Ireland,  the  back- 
ward state  ol  its  agriculture,  the  di'liciency  of  manufac- 
tures and  tiade,  and  the  fewness  of  the  gnat  towns,  its 
pop.  is  astonishingly  dense.  There  was,  in  fact,  in  lH:il,  at 
an  averatje  ol  the  entire  kingdciin,  an  individual  for  every 
J.-.U  acres ;  whereas,  in  Kngland,  niitwithstanding  the 
niiiiibrr  and  magnltuih'  of  her  gnat  towns,  and  the  vast 
amount  ol  her  mamifacturing  and  commercial  pop.,  there 
win'  '2  (Ki  acres  lor  every  individual ;  and  in  .Scotland  there 
was  only  one  lndlviilu,'\l  to  every  H  acres !  This  wonderful 
III  iisliy  ol  nop.  in  Irelanil  |j  entin'ly  ascrlliable  to  the 
iiilirniinablc  iluisioii  and  tnbilivision  of  the  land,  and 
till'  general  iliiieiiilence  on  the  potatoe.  Itut,  hi.wever  it 
may  have  ori|;liialed,  tlicre  can  be  no  ipieBtlon  liiat  it  is 
the  inuneiliale  cause  of  the  abject  poverty  and  ilepiessed 
cimlltioii  of  the  gre.it  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  not  too 
iiimh  to  say  that  there  an' at  nreBcnt  ( IH40)  iniiro  than 
il.iubletbeiiumbiTorpersoiis  In,  Ireland  that  it  is,  with 
Its  i\istlng  ineaiis  of  pnuluctlon,  able  either  fully  to 
eiiioliiy,  or  to  maintain  in  a  moderate  slate  of  comlbrt 
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■  the  tillage  r.irnis  extend  to  til  acres  j  the 
.  biing  abiiiit  .^  acres,  and  varying  from  .'> 
to  lb  and  I.'')  acres.  It  is  nbvious  that  farms  of  this  size 
cannot,  except  under  peculiar  rircimislances,  be  will 
ciilllv,ite(l  I'hey  are  loo  small  to  ailmit  of  a  proper  ill- 
visiiiii  111  lili.Mir,  or  rotation  of  crops  1    at  the  same  time 


Iccted ;  and,  on  the  better  class  of  farms,  about  twico  the 
number  ol  labourers  .are  said  to  be  required  for  their 
eultiv<ition  that  would  be  necessary  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

There  being  few,  and  those  only  inconsiderable,  ma- 
nufactures in  Ireland,  not  less,  perhaps,  than  l-Sths  of 
the  pop.  directly  depend  for  employment  and  subsistence 
on  the  soil.  The  competition  for  small  patches  of  land 
is  consequently  very  keen,  imd  the  rents  greater  than 
the  occupiers  can  afford,  though  not  greater  than  might 
be  paid  for  them,  were  they  consolidated  into  proper 
sized  farms,  and  cultivated  on  an  improved  system.  In 
Ireland,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground 
has  long  been  a  condition  all  but  indispensable  to  exist- 
ence ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  occu- 
piers should  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  small 
Catches.  This  has  led  in  most  parts  to  a  sort  of  tacit 
ut  well-understood  agreement  among  the  cottiers,  or 
small  farmers,  to  support  eiich  other  ag.iinst  intruders  ; 
and,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  it  is  as  necessarv  to 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  land  to  secure  what  is  called 
the  tenant's  right,  or  the  good-will  of  the  occupier,  .is  it 
is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who 
should  neglect  this  indispensable  precaution  would  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  disturbed  in,  or  violently  ousted 
from,  b<8  possession.  Indeed,  most  of  the  disturbances 
by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  agitated  and  dis- 
graced hai  a  been  of  an  agrarian  character,  or  have  been 
directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the  occupancy  of 
the  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  dis- 
quisitions as  to  tlie  various  circumstances  which  Ifave  led 
to  that  minute  parcelling  of  the  land  th.tt  is  the  bane 
and  curse  of  Ireland.  The'  greatest  inlluence  is  no  doubt, 
as  already  stated,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  providing 
for  the  sons,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  daughters  of  the 
occupiers  of  limd,  by  giving  them  shares  of  their  father's 
holdiiigs.  Had  there  li?;n  p  poor-law  in  Ireland  .as  in 
England,  ennijielling  tlie  landlords  to  provlue  for  all  re- 
sidents on  their  ('States,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  landlords  would,  it 
is  most  probalde,  have  long  since  flevised  means  for 
checking  the  ]>r()gress  of  subdivision.  Hut,  having  no 
motive  of  tills  sort,  and  believing  that  the  rents  pro- 
mised tliein  by  the  small  occupiers  would  be  piiid  without 
any  deduction,  they  either  sanctioned  or  connived  at  the 
practice,  till  it  had  well  nigh  parcelled  out  the  \vhole 
country  into  miserable  patches,  and  lllled  it  with  a  re- 
dundant and  iM'ggarly  population.  Latterly,  however, 
they  liave  become  fully  aware  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  the  practice,  and  have,  in  many  Instances, 
exerted  themselves  tu  check  it;  and  to  consolidate  the 
small  p.atchcs  Into  considerable  farms.  Their  elTorts  to 
bring  about  these  desirable  results  have  tieen  fiicilitated 
by  the  operation  of  tiie  act  against  sub-letting,  passed  in 
\H'ib\  and  the  introduction  of  an  assessment  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  will,  no  doubt,  make  them  more 
anxious  to  hinder  the  too  minute  division  of  their  es- 
tates, and  their  occupancy  by  parties  likely  to  become 
paupers. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  peculiar  In  the  mode  of  occu- 
pying land  In  Ireland  li.is  grown  out  of  the  circumstances 
under  wliich  it  was  origiiiully  acquired  by  the  ances- 
tors of  Its  present  owners.  About  9-llllhs  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  was  forfeited  under  Cromwell  and  VVilllam 
III,  ;  and  this  vast  amount  of  properly  was  mostly 
eitlier  gratuitously  bestowed  upon,  or  was  acquired  at  a 
very  small  sacrllice  by,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  I'or- 
liiiii'  ami  inlluence  in  England.  .Such  persons  could  not 
he  expected  to  leave  England  to  reside  in  Ireland ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  very  rarely  visited  their  estates  in 
the  latlir,  but  satfslied  themselves  with  taking  what 
rents  they  could  get  for  them.  There  was  no  sympathy 
between  tbeni  and  their  tenants  :  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical prliici|iles  of  one  party  were  opposed  to  those  of  the 
other.  The  landlords  looked  upon  their  tenants  as  a  sort 
of  unwilling  bondsmen,  who,  if  anv  favourable  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself,  would  Immediately  shake  olT 
their  ili'iiendence  on  them  ;  and  the  tenants  regarded  the 
hmillorus  as  usurpers  unjustly  Intruded  on  the  estatej  of 
others,  ,'inil  as  enemies  to  the  religion  and  rights  ot  Iho 
Irish  people.  \'ery  few  had,  or  could  be  expected  to 
have,  any  cniilldi'uce  in  the  stability  of  such  a  state  of 
tilings  i  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  laiiillorils 
shoiilil  cire  much  about  the  permanent  interests  of  such 


th.il,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the' occupiers,  the  stock 
und  im|ili  iiieiits  are  of  the  most  inferior  I  liid.  Drainage,  , 

Ihoiigb  the  lorst  rssinticii  of  all  impnivinnnts,  is  all  but  I  estates,  or  that  they  (huulil  lay  out  any  considerable  sum 
iinkiiown  ill  the  gri'iiler  iinmber  of  Irlsli  Lirnis  ;  and,  in  i  on  their  inipnivenieiit.  To  build  a  I'arm-lioiise  or  unices 
the  nniailir  class  of  iieiiipani'tes,  the  poLiine,  owing  to  was  an  outlay  wliieli,  for  a  lenglheneil  period,  no  Irish 
Its  sii|i|>ltlng  the  greatest  i|n,inilty  of  nnlrlment  Iroin  a  <  landlonl  evi  r  Incurred  t  and  even  to  this  day  the  old  lia- 
given  .|mi'i',  is  ninavs  a  prlnilpaf  cnip.  (luing  to  Ilie  I  hit  nialiilalns  an  ascendancy,  and  the  great  majority  of 
dlllli  iilly.  ami  smin  riniis  ImiiossiliHUy,  of  the  incnplers  |  I  indlords  lay  nut  little  or  nothing  on  biiilillngs.  In  coii- 
ol  I  sill. ill  p;ili  h  of  l.iml  llndiii^'  1 'mploymiul  111  the  I  seqnenre  of  Ibis  pr,nlice,  and  of  the  griieral  smallness  of 
iii'iitiib'Oilio.id  when  they  aie  iml  fully  oicipled  at  home,  '  llu'  liolilings,  anil  the  ("ivcrly  oi  the  occiipieis,  the  farm- 
they  aii|iiin'  huy,  ciiri'lits  habits.  In  ninsei|iii'iice,  I  hulldliigs,  If  we  may  so  call  tlieiii,  of  In  land  are,  as  iil- 
ininy  ol  the  most  onlniry  operatlnns  of  hil-bandry,  re.uly  slated,  i|iiile  iinHoithy  ol  Ilie  name  ;  and.  In  niiisl 
siii'h  us  the  I'litlliig  down  nf  weeds,  ami  i'\i  11  I  be  harvest-  insliuiei's,  are  wretrhed  in  Ilie  extreme,  Niii  h  a  tiling  as 
log  of  luiii  and  poluloes  at  the  proper  lime,  aru  neg-    a  barn  Is  hai<lly  known  iiniong  the  smaller  occupiers : 
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and  the  corn  is  not  unfrcqucntly  thrashed  on  the  public 
roads,  which  serve  as  barn-floors. 

The  circumstances  tlius  sliortiy  stated,  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  account  for 
die  introduction  of  middlemen,  and  for  the  prevalence 
of  absenteeism,  and  of  partnership  tenures.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  an  English  gentleman, 
possessed  of  an  Irish  estate,  should  prefer  letting  it  tor 
a  round  sum  to  a  middleman,  allowing  the  lactcr  to 
transact  with  the  occupiers.  This  relieved  him  from 
an  unpleiisant  duty,  for  which,  most  probably,  he  was 
wholly  unfit,  and  gave  him  a  certain  income  with  little 
comparative  trouble.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  middle- 
man, having  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
welfare  of  the  estate  or  its  occupiers,  will  look  only  to 
temporary  advantages,  and  will  be  more  likely  than  a 
landlord  to  harass  the  cultivators,  and  to  squeeze  out  of 
them  all  that  tliey  can  possibly  aiford.  Hence  it  is  that, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  bad  policy  for  proprietors  to 
resort  to  the  agency  of  middlemen  ;  and  they  are  rarely 
employed,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  property  l)o 
supposed  to  be  insecure,  or  it  bo  very  ditlicult  or  inconve- 
nient for  the  landlord  to  deal  directly  with  the  occupiers. 
In  Ireland,  too,  the  injurious  consequences  naturally  re- 
sulting from  the  employment  of  middlemen  were  mate- 
rially aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  law;  which  autliurised 
the  landlord,  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  middle- 
man to  whom  the  occupiers  had  paid  their  rents,  to  eomo 
upon  the  latter,  and  to  force  them  to  pay  their  rents  over 
a^ain  to  him  !  The  sub-letting  act  obviated  this  injustice ; 
and  no  landlord,  who  has  let  an  estate  to  a  middleman, 
can  now  come  upon  a  sub-tenant  with  a  demand  for  rent 
bonajide  paid  to  his  immediate  superior. 

It  should,  however,  he  observed,  that  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  emploj-ment  of  middlemen  who  have 
leases  of  a  reasonable  length  But  many,  perhaps  we 
should  say  the  raiyority,  of  Irish  middlemen,  hold  under 
▼ery  long  leases  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  real  landlords,  and  have  all  their 
interests  and  feelings. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  injustice  done  tn  Ire- 
land by  the  absence  of  many  of  her  great  proprietors. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  several  of  the  .ibsentee  estates,  as 
those  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Karl  FItzwiliiam,  &c.,  arc  the  best  managed,  the 
least  subdiv'ded,  and  most  prosperous  of  any  in  the 
country.  Besides,  whatever  might  iiave  been  the  case 
formerly,  absenteeism  is  not  at  present  more  prevr.le  '.t 
in  Ireland  thar  in  Scotland  or  the  N.  of  K.igland,  a 
pretty  conclusive  proof  of  the  hollowncss  of  the  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  it.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not 
that  many  of  the  Irish  landlords  have  been  absentees, 
but  that,  whi'ther  absent  or  resident,  thi'y  have  too 
generally  acted  as  if  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
anil  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  occupiers,  were 
matters  with  which  they  hiul  little  or  no  conci'rn,  that 
the  depressed  and  backward  condition  of  the  country  is 
to  tie  ascribed. 

The  same  cin'umstances  that  occasioned  the  einploy- 
ment  of  middlemen  seem  also  to  liiive  led  to  the  still 
more  baneful  practice  of  letting  lands  in  partniTship 
to  a  nunil)er  of  tenants,  sometinu's,  iii<lecd,  to  a  wliolc 
village,  made  conjointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  rent. 
It  is  needless  to  re|>eat  what  we  have  elsewhere  stated 
(Vol.  I.  |,'i,1,)as  to  the  pernicious  inlluenceiif  this  niiideiif 
occupancy.  Nothing  can  Ih-  Iniaghied  more  destrMctivc. 
Wherever  it  prevails  It  forms  an  Insurmountable  oli- 
Itacle  to  all  improvement,  llu'  liioiixh  it  have  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails.  In  many  very  extensivi-  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  wilder  anil  niorcinountainuus  parts  of  the 
country,  we  arc  glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  Is  generally 
on  the  decline. 

A  »y«'  in  which  has  receiveil  the  name  of  con-anY 
Is  very  prevalent  in  most  parts  nf  Ireland,  liiit  especi.illy 
In  Connauiiht.  Ily  cmi-acre  Is  meant  a  periilcinus  cus- 
tom, prevalent  aiming  thi'  lanillord<  and  oceiiplers  iif  the 
larger  class  of  fariiis,  of  lettli.g  tn  the  peasaiitiy,  or  cnt- 
tlnrs,  small  slips  of  land,  varying  from  a  |ier<ii  tn  half 
an  acre,  for  a  single  seasnn.  to' he  plantiMl  with  polatnes, 
orcroppi'd.  Old  grass  land  Is  freimently  let  out  on  this 
•ysteni ;  and  then  It  Is  usual  to  allnw  the  siirhice  to  be 
pareil  and  liorned.  An  intelligent  witness  exainini'd  by 
the  agricultural  committee- of  |m;(3,  i  Tliomas  S.  Unsay, 
Ksq.)  stated,  th,al,  when  he  left  Mayo,  "the  country 
appeared  as  {/  il  uu-if  a/I  on  flif ;  1  Hlinuld  say  that 
l-.'>lh  pari  lit  (he  siirrace  cif  the  co  is  either  burning,  or 
is  now  ciivered  wUh  ashes."  The  ri'iit  gut  tiir  liiiid 
sulijected  to  this  abusive  treatment  Is  eniirinous,  riiiiiilng 
friiiii  II.  to  I'i/.,  iir  13/,  an  acre  !  I'litatoes  are  Invaiiiilily 
planted  ou  cnii  acre  lanil.  when  it  Is  linikeii  up  from 
grass;  and  afterwards  it  is  iisiiai  tn  lake  frinn  it  Mie- 
restive  criips  iif  eiirn,  till  It  be  reduced  tn  a  ivi/ii// mur- 
Ilium,  when  it  Is  hit  In  be  reenrireil  by  Ihe  m  in,ili 
rnlrit  nnlurir  t  Wliiievir  tlil>  practice  exists,  there 
cannot,  of  cmirse,  bi'  the  least  linpniveincni  ;  »nd  no- 
thing hilt  the  extraiirilln.iry  fertility  of  the  soil  could 
enable  it  to  produce  any  thing  uiidir  so  destructive  a 
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system.   (Agricul.  Cotnmillee  (if  1833,   A/i«.  of  Ev(d., 
p.  333,  &c.)    In  many  parts,  tlie  entire  dependence  of  the 

ficisantry  being  on  tliese  con-acre  lands,  when  the  crop 
ails  they  are  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress,  and 
have  rarely  any  choice  between  starvation  and  begging, 
unless  it  be  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  Captain 
Rock.  Con-acre  tenants  dare  not  remove  the  crop  from 
the  ground  without  permission,  which  is  seldom  granted 
till  the  rent  be  paid.  In  most  cases  they  are  allowed  to 
abandon  the  crop  for  the  rent;  but  this  is  an  alternative 
tliey  make  every  sacriflce  to  avoid,  as  It  involves  the 
loss,  not  merely  of  their  labour,  but  of  their  only  means 
of  supporting  tncmseives  during  the  ensuing  season 

It  has  been  said  that  the  abject  poverty  of  the  Irish 
people  is  the  princifial  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture.  But  this  very  poverty  has  been  principally 
occasioned  by  the  circumstances  now  glanced  at,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  inveterate  and  most  pernicious  habit  of 
splitting  land.  This  has  been  at  once  the  principal  cause 
of  the  excessive  increase  and  poverty  of  the  pop.,  and  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  agriculture  j  and  no  sclicmc  for 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  that  does  not  tend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  clieck  or  subvert  this  practice,  is  cn- 
tl'led  to  much  consideration. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the 
previous  remarks  apply  to  tlic  agriculture  of  Ireland 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  apply  to  every  est.ite,  or 
even  to  every  considerable  district.  Generally,  it  is  most 
advanced  in  tlie  eastern  and  northern  counties,  and  Is 
most  backward  in  the  >S,  and  \V'.,  especially  the  latter. 
Hut  in  all  the  provinces  some  parts  are  mucli  better  cul- 
tivated than  others  ;  a  few  large  est.ates  still  consist  of 
pretty  considerable  farms  ;  and  the  buildings  upon  and 
cultivation  of  some  farms,  occupied  by  landlords  and 
principal  tenants,  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  part  of 
Hie  empire.  Tliese,  however,  are  but  exceptions,  wliich 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  overy  day  become  more  numerous, 
to  tlie  ordinary  state  of  things.  'I'he  leading  features  of 
Irish  .igricultiire  are  such  as  have  been  already  deline. 
ated.  No  doubt,  however,  a  spirit  of  Improvement  li<is 
insinuated  it,self  into  most  quarters,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  formid;d>le  dItBculties  in  the  way.^an  hareily 
f.iil  to  gather  strength.  The  landlords,  on  whuse  con- 
duct so  much  depends,  are,  as  already  stated,  liecoming 
more  alive  to  their  real  interests.  Improved  Implements 
of  husbandry  have  been  introduced  into  most  parts  of 
the  country  ;  while  the  rciuly  communication  with  Eng- 
land by  means  of  steam,  and  the  boundless  markets  that 
have  tlius  beec  opened  for  most  articles  of  Irish  produce, 
afford  the  larger  class  of  occupiers  the  means  of  augment- 
ing their  capitals  and  farms,  and  of  improving  their  atock 
:uid  culture.  The  course  of  tillage  is  still,  however,  the 
same  infill  Its  essential  fe.itnres;  and  hitherto  the  demand 
from  EuKlaiid  has  led  infinitely  more  to  the  extension  of 
hush.-tndrv  than  to  its  aineUoratlon.  Hut  it  is  ditlicult  to 
suppose  that  it  sliould  not,  also,  have  a  materiid  infinencc 
on  I  lie  latter  ;  and,  su  soon  as  an  effectual  check  Is  given 
to  the  practice,  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case.  It  must, 
however,  he  ke|jt  in  mind,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system  of  agrienlturc  is,  liydisia-nslng  with  useless 
hands,  Inr  » w  liile  injurious,  rather  tlmn  otherwise,  to  tho 
bulk  nf  the  lahniirlngpop.  "  From  nortli  to  south,"  say 
the  railway  cniiinii>si(iners,  ''indications  of  progressive 
improvement  are  every  where  visible ;  and  most  so  in 
places  accessible  to  the  iininiKliate  influence  of  steam 
navigation.  Hut  all  these  signs  of  growing  prosperity 
are,  unhappily,  not  so  discernible  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  peoiile  as  in  the  amount  of  the  produca 
oftlieir  laliour.  Tlie  prnportion  of  tlie  latter  reserveil 
for  their  use  is  too  small  to  be  consistent  with  a  healthy 
state  nf  snciety.  The  pressure  of  a  superabundant  and 
excesklve  pnp.  Is  perpetually  and  powerfully  acting  to 
dejiress  tlieni."     {Ilr/iorl '.>.) 

The  t;reat  dependence  of  the  Irish  jieople  is  placed,  as 
every  one  knows,  nn  the  potato;  and  so  much  so  is  this 
the  ea>e,  that  a  lar^e  piirtinii  of  the  pop.  but  rarely  tiiste 
liieail.  Next  tn  pnlatoes,  nats.  barley,  and  wheat,  but 
espiciallv  nuts,  are  the  ernps  most  commonly  cultivated. 
Oulim,  hnwever,  to  the  liuniidity  of  the  Irish  climate, 
the  country  Is  lint  well  fitted  for  wheat  and  liarlev.  wliirb 
are  at  oiiei'  iiinre  prec.'iriniis  and  not  of  so  gond  ,|iiality 
as  in  Kiigland  ;  but  it  is  aiimirably  siiitnl  for  tlie  growth 
ofnats,  till'  eiilturenl'uhich  lias  rapidly  lncri>a,«ed.  Tur- 
iiliis  are  cultivated  only  in  some  of  the  Itest  farnuHl  ills- 
trfets,  and  are  not  to  Im*  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
general  ernp, 

Irelanii,  hnwi'ver.  Is  much  Ix'ttcr  adapted  for  a  grazing 
tlian  fnr  an  agrieiilliiral  ciMiiitry  :  nnil  such.  In  Oils  re- 
spect, Is  the  excellence  nf  the  soil,  that  111  mnst  parts  It 
iieviT  fails,  hnwever  I'niil  ami  exhausted  when  laid  dnwn 
to  grass,  siieeilily  In  cinthe  ilself  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
enver  nf  tiertiage.  W  e  have  iiotlceil  the  linproveliients 
inaile  ill  Ihe  »li>i  k  In  tim-l  p.irts  nf  Ireland,  by  llie 
Iniriidiicllnii  nf  liiiprnved  lireeds  ;  and  both  the  ilalry  ai.d 
griifiiig  systems  of  liiiHliandry  have  been  materially 
aineiiiled 

The  rapid  liicreiuo  of  tlm  exports  of  corn  and  other 
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The  breed  of  live  stock  has,  as  already  stated,  been  very  export  of  grain  has  increased  most  rapidly  from  those 
greatly  improved :  the  system  of  stall-feeding  has  also  parts  where  no  agricultural  amendment  whatever  is 
been  mtroduced ;  and  the  increased  exports  of  animal  visible."  ( P.  27.)  It  has  there  been  occasioned  partly  and 
produce  have  been  obtained,  not  only  without  any  in-  <  principally  by  the  breaking  up  of  grass  land,  and  partly 
crease,  but  with  a  positive  diminution,  of  the  land  In  j  by  the  occupiers  being  tempted,  by  the  facility  and  eer- 
pasturc.  Dut  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  extraordinary  tainty  of  the  market,  to  sell  every  bushel  they  can  spare, 
increase  of  the  exports  ofcorn  and  meal.  The  subjoined  .subsisting  themselves  principally  on  potatoes,  and  re- 
table  shows  that  they  had  increased  from  less  than  a  tainins  the  worst  corn  lor  seed  and  their  own  use.  We 
mlllionofauarterspreviously  to  1817  to  nearly  three  and  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  increased  exportation  of  pigs 
a  half  millions  in  1838'  But  no  one  will  venture  to  i  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  accounted  for  m  the 
affirm  that  agriculture  has  improved  in  any  thing  like  a  j  same  way  ;  by  the  ready  market  afforded  by  the  steamers, 
corresponding  proportion  ;  and  as  the  cond  itiun  of  the  and  the  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  to  procure  the  means  of 
bulk  of  the  people  has  probably  not  varied  very  mate-  1  paying  their  rent,  thoughat  thcexpense  of  theircomforts. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Grain,  including  Flour  and  Weal,  of  the  Growth  of  Ireland,  imported  into  Great 

Britain 

from  Ireland,  in  each  Year,  from  1800  to  IHSS  inclusl 
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Ilenl  (\f  land.  —  There  are  no  means  of  forming  any 
accurate  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  in  Ireland. 
The  property  tax  did  not  extend  to  it ;  and  all  th.it  we 
have  to  Iru.st  to  in  determining  its  rental  are  estimates 
deduced  from  the  rentals  of  particular  estates,  or  from 
valuations  made  for  the  assessment  of  the  local  burdens 
and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  composition  on  account  of 
tithe.  The  llrst,  unless  madi'  with  unusual  care,  is  rarely 
much  to  be  depended  on,  and  leads  almost  always  to  ex- 
aggerated cimdusiims.'  In  17'i7,  Mr.  Ilrown  computed 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  ii\chislve  of  (juit-renls,  tithes, 
Ac,  at  2,H24,(i<Hl/. ;  and,  in  1778,  Mr.  Young  estimated  it 
at  (l,(MK),(IO(l/.  (Xcvinlwrns  luw  nf- lirlanil,  \u '&!.) 
Mr.  Wakefield,  from  minotes  collected  in  his  tour,  e.'iti- 
mated  the  average  rental  of  Irelund  at  27.«.  the  Irish 
acre,  or  at  lis.  (Urf.  the  imperiid  acre  (vol.  i,  p.  3(1.^.); 
and,  notwifhstaiifMiig  the  Imperreit  data  on  which  it  was 
founded,  this  estimate,  tlioiigh  In  excess,  came  pretty 
near  the  mark.  No  diiulit,  however,  the  elaborate  es- 
timate framed  by  Mr.  GrilHth,  and  contained  hi  his  evl- 
dene(?  given  in  the  Second  Ileport  of  the  Lords'  Cunimltlee 
on  Tithe  ( \K\'l),  is  much  more  (leserving  of  attention  :  it 
Is  principally  bottomed  on  oUicial  valuations,  and  is  pro- 
biilily,  Ihirefiire,  a  little  under  the  mark.  According  to 
Mr.  Grilllth,  the  averape  rent  of  Irel.ind,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  houses  in  Dublin,  Cork,  llell'ast,  I.imerlrk,  and 
other  large  towns,  aniount(Ml  to  I2«.  '^^d.  per  imp.  acre. 
Hut  the  area  assigned  to  the  different  counties  ami  to  the 
kingdom  In  genend,  by  Mr.  Gritllths,  on  which  he  esti- 
mates the  rent,  Incluih'S  tli(>  Irish  water  lakes  or  loughs, 
comprising  an  area  of  4.'i.'i,;i!l'.l  acres:  these,  however, 
ihoiild  certainly  be  excluded.  Supposing  this  to  lie  dime, 
the  average  rent  per  statute  ,icre  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
will,  according  lo  the  data  piililislicd  by  Mr.  Grilliths,  be 
ri,«.  '.W.an  acre  ;  and  idluwiiig  fur  the  prolialile  inferiority 
of  the  valiiatiiiu  for  the  Imal  assissnii'iits  (o  the  actual 
rent,  the  latter  may,  pirli.ips,  be  taken  at  about  VM.M, 
an  acre,  at  an  average  nf  llie  island,  Including  mountains 
and  iKigs,  hut  excluding  lakes. 

'I'ho  uhiiubI  vuIuo  uf  the  unitnprovcd  mounlaina  and 


bogs  has  been  variously  estinri.ited  at  from  500,000/.  to 
700,000/,  If  wo  suppose  the  i:ittcr  to  be  tlie  more  correct 
sum,  it  will  leave,  on  Mr.  Griffith's  hypothesis,  a  sum  of 
about  12,000,0(10/.  for  the  uross  rental  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  about  14,003,000  acres, 
eiiulvaleiit,  at  .in  average,  to  about  Ws.  bd.  an  acre; 
wliich,  allowing  for  licllcicnclcs  .n  the  valuation,  may, 
perhaps,  be  Increased  to  17.«.  or  17.«.  6rf.  an  »cre  —  a  very 
iiigh  rent  for  a  country  iic^  iipied  and  farmed  In  the  man- 
ner  of  Ireland.  And  to  this,  as  already  stated,  has  to  be 
added  the  sum,  frequently  a  large  one,  paid  In  most  parts 
by  new  tenants  to  the  previous  tenants  ot  their  heirs,  on 
account  of  tetiauW  n'n/it.* 

Fishirics.  —  The  seas  round  Ii  eland  swarm  with  fish. 
Cod,  ling,  and  hake  are  found  In  great  abundance  on  the 
Nymph  Dank  to  the  S.  of  Waterford.  Flat  fish  also 
abound  in  many  parts.  Large  shoals  of  herrings  visit 
the  coast  annually ;  imd  the  bays  and  creeks  furnish 
great  iiuantitles  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species, 
as  pilcliards,  sprats,  smelts,  and  sand-eels.  The  basking 
whale  and  sunflsh  are  often  seen  off  the  W,  coast.  Hut 
the  fishery  has  never  bi'en  either  largely  or  succes.'ifully 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  prin- 
cipal supply  of  salt  fish  Is  derived  from  Scotland.  In  1704 
a  system  of  bounties  was  established  to  encourage  tiio 
trade,  but  without  any  material  success.  It  was  revt8e<l 
In  INI9  by  a  commissiini,  which  also  gave  loans  for  tho 
purchase  of  boats  and  tackle.  With  such  encouragement 
the  number  of  tlsherinen  and  boats  increased  considerably 
during  the  ten  years  the  system  was  In  operation  ;  but 
they  declined  |iroportiima1ly  on  the  withdrawitl  of  tne 
bounty. 

I  he  number,  tonnage,  and  description  of  fli'.iing  ves> 
sels,  and  the  number  of  men  in  1822,  when  the  system 
of  bounties  and  loans  conunenceil  i  In  Iglll,  when  it 
terminated  ;  and  in  lN,'|ii,  the  latest  year  of  which  ar. 
nlllclal  return  has  been  made,  were  as  'follow  :  — 

*  'I'lu'  iiien»uri-nnTil*  nf  ihc  tlillVri'itt  Irish  riiunlieH  niven  In  tlili 
nrlicle  are  Ihtmr  (if  .Mr.  lirilUlh.  Tliev  du  iiol  iitille  AgTi'e  wllh  Ihuiw 
dnlueeil  fruiii  the  Unlnanm  bune;,  bul  tlin  iUKrepnni'le»  ar*  nut 
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There  are  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  in  most  of  the  great 
rivers.  The  salmon  flsherlcs  in  the  Bann,  near  Coleraine  ; 
the  Foylc ;  the  Billicli,  near  Ballyshnnnon  ;  the  Boyne, 
above  Drogheda ;  and  in  various  other  parts,  are  very 

froductive.  At  an  average  of  tlie  nine  years  ending  with 
83.'),  tlic  produce  of  the  Foyle  salmon  flsliery  amounted 
to  !!,814  cwt.  a  year.  Irish  salmon,  pacl(e(i  in  ice,  is 
principally  exported  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London. 
Matatfactures.  —  Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
manufacturing  country.  Its  unsettled  turbulent  state, 
and  the  general  dependence  of  the  population  on  land, 
have  hitherto  formed  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  form- 
ation of  great  manufacturing  establishments  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  ;  while  the  want  of  coal,  capital, 
and  skilled  workmen,  and  the  great  ascendancy  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  all  departments  of  mamifacture, 
will,  there  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever 
attaining  to  eminence  In  this  department.  And  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  while  manufactured  goods  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  in  Britain  than  in  Ireland,  so  long  will  the 
interests  of  the  latter  be  best  promoted  by  their  Inipor*- 
ation.  It  is,  whatever  the  Irish  demagogues  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  siijiposc 
that  either  Individuals  or  states  can  be  enriched  by  iiro- 
ducing  at  home  what  it  would  cos,,  less  to  bring  frum 
abroad. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent In  Ireland  previously  to  the  revolution  of  168H,  soon 
after  which,  in  compliance  with  the  interested  solicita- 
tions of  the  English  manufacturers,  the  export  of  Irish 
woollens  to  foreign  parts  was  prohibited,  and  oppressive 
duties  laid  on  their  importation  into  England.  But, 
though  it  be  impossible  too  severely  to  condemn  this 
■elfiih  insulting  policy,  there  is  no  solid  gr<nin<l  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  productive  of  any  real  Injury  tu 
Ireland.  Though  the  acts  complained  of  had  never 
existed,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  It  is  quite 
nugatory  to  suppose  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
woollens  of  Ireland  should  ever  have  been  able  to  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  Knglanil,  either  in  the 
hom<)  market,  or  m\\  where  else. 

The  existing  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  Is  carried 
on  upon  a  small  scale.  At  Dublin,  and  other  parts  in  the 
vicinity,  some  clotli  uf  a  betti^r  description  is  made ;  iiiid 
other  branches  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Kil- 
kenny nnd  other  places,  more  especially  at  Mnuntmelick 
and  Abbeylelx,  in  Queen's  Co.,  and  a  few  other  pl.iccs. 
It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  Mr.  Stuart,  inspector  of 
factories,  that  there  were  in  Ireland,  in  1838,  31  woollen 
mills;  but  they  were  upon  so  siniill  a  scale  as  to  employ, 
inallonly  1^31  persons.  The  railway  commissioners  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  lrelan<l  at  about 
300,000/.  a  year.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  { 
of  any  cloths  but  those  of  a  very  low  price  ,  but  It  Is  wt'li 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  noollen  stuiTs,  and  hence 
the  recent  extension  of  that  department  at  Mountmelick 
and  Abbeyleix. 

To  compensate  for  the  treatment  of  the  woollen,  the 
linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  long  the  object  of 
espei'ial  patronage.  It  was  fostered  and  promoted  by 
a  number  of  statutes,  and  placed  uniler  the  superin. 
tendance  of  a  board,  with  an  annual  grant  of  public 
money  for  distribution  in  premiums  ami  bouiitlis. 
The  board,  however,  has  been  discoetimicd  for  some 
Tears,  and  the  grants  withdrawn,  i'he  niaiiiifaciinc 
U  chieHy  contlned  to  Ulster.  In  IH'it,  the  l.tst  year 
for  which  there  Is  an  otiicial  return,  the  total  value 
of  unbleached  linen  sold  In  lielaiicl  nnioiinted  to 
2,580,fi<J7/.,  of  which  that  sold  in  t'lstir  proiiincl, 
2,I0B,30.V.  The  exports  In  1H3.5  amoinili'd  to  7(i,VO!i,.'>7'2 
yards,  of  the  estimated  value  of  3,7'.!'>,(>')4/. ;  and  Ihclr 
value  at  present  (1840)  can  hardly  fail  to  ixced 
4,000,000/.  The  manufarttire  was  at  one  lime,  and 
•till  is,  very  generally  dlirused  over  the  country;  tlie 
yarn  being  spun  by  the  cottier's  family,  and  woviii 
by  the  cottier  himself.  Hut  since  the  iiitroduclioii  of 
machinery  for  the  spinning  of  yarn,  and  of  power. 
looms,  the  ul<l  system  has  been  to  a  loinldcrable  extent 


titlon  of  Dundee,  Leeds,  &c.  It  is  also  of  Importance 
to  observe  that  under  the  new  plan  the  weaveis,  being 
regularly  supplied  with  yarn,  are  kept  constantly  at 
work,  and  do  not  combine,  at  least  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  formerly,  the  incongruous  occupations  of 
weavers  and  farmers.  This,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has 
tende<i  to  Improve  both  businesses.  In  1835  no  fewer 
than  '^.(M.OOd  lbs.  linen  yarn  were  imported  from  Great 
Britabi  into  Ireland  ;  but  we  understand  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  quantities  of  yarn  produced  by 
the  mills  In  Belfast  and  the  vicinity,  tlie  imports  of  yarn 
from  Britain  have  since  declined. 

Ulstlllatlnn  has  been,  for  a  lengthened   period,    an 
important    business    in    Ireland.      Previously  to   1823, 
when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  f>s.  M.  a  gallon,  illicit 
distillation    was    extremely    prevalent    in    Ireland ;    so 
much  so,  that  the  commissioners  of  revenue  inquiry 
estimated  the  total  annual  consumption  of  spirits   in 
Ireland  at  that  period  at  8,3.'I0,00U  imp.  galls.,  though, 
in    IH'i2,  no  more  than  2,328,387  paid  duty!     In  1823, 
the  duty  having  been  reduced  to  2s.  Wd.  per  imp.  gall., 
r>,8iKi,3IS  galls,  paid  duty  in  1824,  and  U,-i62,744  in  1H2.'). 
In  183.')  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2j. 'Id,  per  gall.  ;  and 
in  1838  duty  was  paid  on  1 2,!2<.I6,342  galls.     But  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  consumption    had  then  attained  to  a 
maximum  ;  for,  in  tlie  course  of  1839,  and  the  present 
year  (1840),  great  numbers  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  were  induced,  principally  by  the  exertions  of 
a  Koinan  Catholic  priest,  of  the  name  of  Matthew,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  precise  extent  to  which  the 
temperance  system  has  been  carried,  but  tliere  can  be 
no  (loubt  that  it  is  in  very  extensive  operation.    In  183!) 
duty  was  oidy  paid  on  lO.Sl.VOU  gall.,  being  I,<I80,(;23 
galls,  less  than  in  1838  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  falling  off 
during  the  current  year  will  be  still  more  perceptible. 
It  is  to  be  bojied  that  the  resolution  evinced  in  main- 
taining and  enforcing  this  system  may  equal  the  ardour 
displayed   In  its  introduction.     The  habit  of  drinking 
spirits,  formerly  so  prevalent  among  the  Irish,  particu- 
larly when  assembled  at  lairs  and  oilier  public  meeting.s, 
was  the  source  of  Innumerable  outrages  ;  nor  can  there 
be  a  dinibt  that  the  general  difl\jsion  of  habits  of  tern, 
perance  will  be  of  signal  service  to  the  country. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  French  emigrants 
shortly  after  the  Ilevolution:  its  chief  se.it  w.-.s  in 
Dublin ;  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties 
It  has  ih'cllned,  so  as  to  be  now  neiriy  extinct,  with  the 
exception  of  tabbliiet  or  Irish  poplin,  a  mixed  fabric  of 
silk  and  worsted,  for  which  tliere  is  a  considerable  de. 
mend.  The  first  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Ireland, 
01  which  there  Is  any  authentic  notice,  took  place  in 
1771.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on  with  consider, 
able  success  in  several  parts  during  the  continuance  of 
the  pr!.»cting  duties.  On  their  withdrawal  it  declined 
for  a  w  hile ;  but  It  lias  since  revived,  and  is  now  pre. 
secuti'd  to  a  conslder.ilile  extent,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belfast,  where  there  are  several  large  mills,  and 
at  I'ortlaw,  co.  Watcrlbrd,  where  there  ii  a  mill  that 
employs  above  I.IKKI  hands. 


Ai.coiNT  of  the  I'.icliirles  In  Ireland,  and  of  the  Number 
of  I'ersons  employed  In  them.  In  1838, 


abandontKl,  and  the  yarn  Is  now  principally  spun  by 
machinery.  A  gomi  deal  of  cloth  is  also  made  by  power, 
looms  ;  but  the  greater  part  ciiiliniies  lo  br  wove.i  in 
the  houses  of  the  coltlers,  who  are  supplied  will)  yarn 
by  the  agents  of  the  inanul'actiirers.  In  f.ul.  bill  lor 
this  change  of  system,  the  inaiiiifaiture  wonlil  \\n\i-  In  en 
wholly  annihilated  ;  as  the  nianulaiiiirers  iinilcr  III"  olil 
domestic  system  could  not  havi!  wilh.'.toDd  the  i  anipi'- 
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I'l-e  total  power  In  steam  engines  and  water  wheels  la 
•aiil  to  be  i'(|oivaleiit  lo  3, Wo  hor.se  power;  and  of  the 
persons  en.phiyeil,  (i,822  are  said  to  be  under,  and  8,048 
al Dve  18  vcars  of  axe.  (Iteturn  by  James  .Stuart,  Ksq., 
I'ifliiiy  /f</i(;)7,  p.  33.'i.) 

CullllllfllT.  —  1'l 


rnalerUlj  and  «•  Ihe  Hurrer  ml  not  lie  (Inl.lml  f..r  umii'  yi.,ir«,  mc 
llHiu«hl  il  Imin  la  aiio^  Ui.  UrUBih's  m*uur«rii«iiti  Uin'unliuui, 


xportalion  of  the  raw  produce  of 
the  soil  has  always  liirmi'd  the  principal  commercial 
busini'ss  carried  on  in  Ireland.  During  tlie  late  war,  she 
supplied  a  larne  share  of  tlie  provisions  reqiiiicd  for  the 
army  and  navy  seniiig  abroad  ;  and  she  still  'ends  large 
supplies  to  the  ciiliinlal  markets,  tireat  llritain,  Ikjw- 
ever,  Is  by  far  the  best  and  most  extensive  market  for 
all  sorts  of  Irisli  prodine;  and  her  exports  lo  tlifs 
country,  esini  ially  of  (urn  and  flour,  and  of  butter, 
pigs,  ifgs,  Ac,  have  prll.llgloll^l)  Ininascil.  Tlie  con. 
version  of  grain  into  flour  ami  niral   li,n  lalelj'  bi'coine 

an  c•xtl•ll^i^l■  bn.i ..sin  liilaml;  and  many  mills,  enrtcd 

for  tills  purpose,  are  on  an  rxtensivi!  scale,  uiid  are  fur- 
iililivU  With  the  best  uittcliltiery. 
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_  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tr.ido  of  Ireland  is  car- 
ried on  as  a  rross-channel  trndn  with  great  Itritain,  and 
especially  with  Liverpool,  JJristol,  and  (ilasgow.  Us 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  Britisii  colonies, 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  This  is  evident  from 
the  Jitst  and  t/iird  of  tlie  following  tables,  the  first  of 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  total 
f^Vom  and  imports  of  each  port  of  Ireland  in  183,'j ;  and 
the  Ihtrtl,  an  account  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
J''o  'f'aijd  with  foreign  parts  only,  from  1830  to  1839, 
both  iucluBive. 

I.  AccoiiNT  of  the  estimated  Value  of  the  total  Exports 
and  the  total  Imports  of  each  Port  of  Ireland  in  183.'>. 


NamnofPonii. 


Ardolaa  nnd  KillouRh 

Arklow 

llallirlKijan     . 

HallinH 

U'llljrane 

ltfil1>casllL>     • 

Hall^sliaininn 

Haltimort',  &c. 

Ilantry 

HtTL'liiiven     . 

Ik'lnmllct 

Ill'lfiUt 

("lare 

Colcrainc  and  Portnish 

CoTk    . 

DunaRhjidcc 

Duiii'ual 

Droulit'da 

Dulilhi 

lluiulalk 

lIunKarvan     - 

tt-ilway 

Killala 

Kilrush 

Kln,ak' 

l.anie 

I.inicrick 

fjomldiulerry  - 

Nt'wcastk* 

New]>ort 

Ncwry  . 

Iloss     . 

Stranj;ford      . 

StiL'U 

Tral  « 

\»':ilirftitd       . 

Wfif.inl 

WfStiKirt 

UiiLlow 

VuuKhuI 

Tola! 


Kiports,  18.35. 


Value. 


I.. 

35,161 

3,H77 

.%4I7 

70,568 

20,S34 

1,791 

11,130 

37,114 

6,218 

77,.WO 

2,910 

4,341,794 

16,617 

I05,(i85 

2,909,816 

62,484 

1 1 ,363 

-66,027 

2,528 />13 

452,813 

69,186 

251,861 

26,196 

36,l.'i8 

13,479 

66,31)9 

726,4.10 

1,040,918 

3,681 

2,269 

616,8,'56 

59,074 

79,633 

369,490 

42,315 

1,821,215 

312,1.16 

S7,S05 

Kr:,565 

215,316 


t.  i. 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

3  7 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0    0 
0    0 


10  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


[mports,  183.5. 


Value. 


/,.        t.  d. 

2,970    0  O 

(,,762  10  0 

11,191  19  2 

13,532    0  O 

5,770    O  () 

2,0.V)  13  3 

9,.'>21    0  0 

17,767    0  0 

17,293    8  0 

30,081    0  0 


11  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  o 
0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


3,695,4.17 

1,672 

65,91H) 

2,751.681 

7,6TO 

11, .13 1 

259,854 

4,430,321 

107,953 

16,112 

88,268 

3,188 

2,768 

18,262 

7,255 

323,740 

708,054 

3,156 


668,711  0  0 

28,007  0  0 

20,498  8  0 

124,(92  0  0 

7,270  0  0 

1,271,154  0  (I 

-  -  0 

0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


621,417  0 

28,517  0 

l.Viil  »    0 

28,310  0    1 


17,.19l,813    7  U   l.'i,.137,097    4      6 


III.  Account  of  the  Trade  of  Ireland  with  Foreign 
Farts,  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1839. 


Vearj. 

Iniportii.                  Eiportt. 

Exports. 

Ofllclal  Value.        Official  Value. 

Keal  Value. 

18.10 
1831 
183^ 
18.13 
18.14 
1835 
18.16 
1817 
1838 
18.19 

L. 

1,429,814 
1,552,228 
1,148,825 
1,423,264 
1,4.5.1,880 
1,447,933 
1,497,549 
1,512,427 
1,389,415 
1,657,9.34 

/,. 

662,879 
608,939 
452,776 
368,654 
348,139 
458,038 
3.'i3,735 
246,131 
359,991 
472,537 

L. 

560,200 
510,953 
398,497 
361,8.14 
.36*,597 
445,900 
35,1,141 
3ai,040 

532,071 

The  shipping  of  Ireland  i<  but  Inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  has  Increased 
considerably  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  subjoin  an 
account  of  the  vessels  built  and  registered,  and  of  those 
belonging  to  Ireland,  with  their  tonnage  and  men,  in 
each  of  the  10  years,  ending  with  1839. 


Built  &  Registered. 

Uelonglng  to  Ireland.            | 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

18.10 

45 

2,.'i64 

1,424 

101,820 

7,794 

1831 

39 

2,425 

1,447 

106,574 

8,044 

18.12 

25 

1,909 

1,456 

108,128 

8,228 

1833 

35 

2,218 

1,482 

110,246 

8,.188 

1834 

37 

2,505 

1,536 

119,398 

8,731 

18.15 

.19 

2,621 

l,6i7 

131,7.15 

9,282 

18.16 

22 

1,917 

1,635 

128,469 

9,189 

1837 

.18 

3,291 

1,694 

139,.163 

9,8.  5 

1838 

40 

2,617 

1,776 

151,528 

10,283 

18.19 

49 

4,084 

1,889 

169,289    \    11,288 

Account  of  the  Gross  Customs'  Revenue  collected  at  the 
different  Ports  of  Ireland  in  1839. 


j              I'orts. 

Customs. 

I'orts. 

Customs. 

Baltimore 

L. 

449 

Limerick  - 

L. 

148,78! 

Belfast      - 

341,413 

l^ondondeny    • 

98,686 

Colcraine  -       -       ■ 

4, .569 

Newry       .       -       - 

Cork  .       -       -       ■ 

213,7.12 

Sligo 

29,5.10 

Droglieda 
llulilin 

9,2.15 

Waietford        -       - 

17.'i,125 

866,057 

Westport  - 
Weiiotd   •       -      • 

9,121 

IHindalk    • 

15,815 

8,433 

(iiilway      - 

28,088 

"" 

.«,...»  »r 

The  great  prrpondoraiice  of  the  customs'  re\en\ie  of 
Dublin  results  from  its  being  the  principal  port  for  the 
importation  of  wine,  sugar,  timber,  and   other  taxed 


II.  Account  of  tlie  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Ireland  in  1825  and  1836. 


finporU. 


<^«nl,  rtilm,  nnd  cinileit 
<'ur!i,  malt 

OlhtT  SOltB 

Hops        .... 

ll.irk,n,ik,foriannCT«  - 
Ml  IT  niul  iilu 
Fish,  iKirrinc*    - 
Sfill  ,  . 

Snuir,  nrilish.n-nm.l 
^l"''"s  liritish  ami  insh 
luruiffii.Tiim      . 

and  co|»i)fr 


tons 
qunrturni 


1825.* 


1835. 


738,4.')3 


t  l»riis.satv 
J  iron     . 
IUmiI    - 
(lin      - 


nrrtalu 

unwr.mi^Iit 

Cftfii  inm  ... 

Iron,  ftiri'ijtn 

Sfoiii  s,  slati'       ... 

Wool,  Oii-<'iis' or  Innilts' 

^\  oiilirTt  yarn 

MiH-n  \afii 

I'nUuu  ynni  ... 

'■"irnii  inanufnrtvirps 

M'lHilIfii  nKimit'.iciiin's  . 

\rn4.|,inHnn,  f,.ri|KU      . 

\\  )KiI,  hlu-rp,  fort'ijfn 
I.ii.iiis  liuh 

Iiril,^h    . 

S(!ks  r.iw  anil  thrown,  forclnn 
I  w.wvd  iilatia      .  .       **  . 

I..H|hlT 

W'rniiKht  Inin  nnd  hardwares  ( 
Mr\i-h!nfr>  nml  iiilllwotk  \ 
<rl.l^^  and  parthtnw.iTc  - 
HalKTdHhlur.v  nnd  n))iar».l 
ANhi*»  •  •  .  . 
Hirill,*  .... 
Itidii:o  ... 
Htih«  .... 
TnHow  •  .  .  . 
Huuiir,  fnreign  ... 
'r«»  •  .  -  . 
« '.ifu 

'Inl.HTn      .... 

\\  \t,v%        .... 

(irhrr   .rtl.-'..< 


cwts. 

. 

tons 

- 

(riig 

. 

harrt'U 

. 

bush  I- !  a 

. 

rwlH, 

fi6,3!lV 

gallons 

. 



,13,295 

rw(s. 

tons 

17,902 

twt.^. 

^ 

tUI^H 

• 

yanis 

lbs. 
yards 

IM. 

llOSCH 

Jtuckages 


cwls. 
Uw. 


R.ill.ns 
lilir.hfU 

V:tllU' 


579,051 

2,702,523 
4,996,KS5 
3,.1SI,91s 
4,ll(i.'i,',l.10 


62,128 


112,8.16 


186,147 

28ll,(M4 

3,N>iM.6'p8 

.1,9(1,1131 
!>|>S.9I0 
5.1.'.,.1.1I 


1,(X)1,378 

1  ,.100 

5,S61 

1.1,914 

6,si:6 

.133 

111,.'.(I8 

1,616,(;14 

4,1,987 

.1S8,(W() 

37,.1I9 

4,(i.')0 

I'.l.r.K) 

1,4SS 

1.2.15 

7,093 

2,S20 

I8,S9I 

811,5IK) 

65,118 

2,6:.2,(«HI 

5S2,9I  I 

I4,172.IX>0 

7,»81,IK)0 

2,(i.l(i,.156 

155,0(18 

.10,.'.00 

322.6.M 

M,072 

!(.0W) 

2,196 

18. .126 

2,.16l 

14,1(18 

6,177 

I       12,182 

I        .1,4 15 

99,183 

74,N'17 

87,867 

189,(180 

4,794,316 

1,205,762 

4,467.716 

.101,(1.11 

24(i,1'i8 

1,.179.7K.V, 


Exports. 


quarters 


Cowl  and  oien     •  -         -     number 

lliirNPft      -  -  -  .  — 

Sheep        .  .  .  .  — 

Swine        .  -  -  .  — 

(irain,  vi/.  wheat 

. l,.irli'y 

— ^^— —  imts    .  -  - 

olhtr  grain   . 
Whent  mcnl,  fluur,  and  iiatmpal 
Potatoes     .  .  -  - 
I'rovisiuns,  hncon  and  hams 
— — —  hivf  amljiork 
butter 

l.'ird 


Sua))  and  cai,dles 

E|;ks 

Feathers    • 

H  idi's  and  eal  r  sk  int 

Wool,  shct'iis'  and  lambs* 

FI:iK  and  tow 

l*)ul  and  coniier  ore 

Sidtits       - 

liiir 

Cotton  manufnctuies 

Ciition  yarn 

I.inen 

Silk  mnnut'artures 
Woollen  nianutactures    - 
Otiier  lutit'es 


numlier 
crateH 
Uixes 
cwls. 

numl)er 
bales 
lbs. 
cwts. 

gallons 

yards 
packages 
lbs. 
yards 
noxes 
balm 
yanls 

value 


18S5.  * 


f'irrdgn  and  Cviminl  Mrrthandite. 

Tea  ....  lbs. 

Ciilfce        .  .  .  .  _ 

Sng.-ir         ....  cwts. 
IMolasses    ....  — 

Tt)l»acio     ....  Ills. 

\\'\nv  ....  gallons 

lliitn  .  .  .  .  w. 

Hi'mp         ....  cwts. 

Other  arlirirs        •  •  .  value 


61,524 

3,140 

72,191 

65,919 

283,340 

151,822 

1,503,204 

23,832 

599,124 

.162,278 

604,V,'>3 

471,161 

35,261 

42 


54,898 

629,.'>a9 

ln,567,45'8 

.'>4,1 14,415 


406,300/, 


Ml 

V8, 

1,118, 

64 
35, 


,814 

,252 

,9'.'6 
,9'(5 
,807 


1835. 


98,150 

4,655 

125A^2 

.176,191 

420,.522 

168,946 

1,,575,984 

39,637 

1,981,480 

223^198 

379,111 

.370,172 

827,009 

70,267 

2,275 

110,695 

6,432 

47,657 

.13 

764,184 

163,949 

477,6(iO 

459,473 

8,686,688 

1,0.19,088 

(i,583 

13,428 

70,209,572 

134 

7 

R,4flO 

100,.120 

369,294/. 


»7,JM0 

«',64l 

2,922 

7„'>U7 

92,751 

78,063 

2,195 

1,720 

19,77.U 


*  It  i„  kiip|i(,v|.il  th.it  iiiiiiiv  of  tlie  ,i;(li  li's  whluh  nniiear  blank  in  the  columns  ibr  182S,  and  are  dclailed  In  Hum  for  1S35,  ue  rXuitHil  la 
llie  .\gj;n  Kite  \  .ilui' ol  "  olliir  ,»rtliU>«." 
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article!.    Its  trade  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  Belfast, 
and  but  little  superior  to  that  of  Cork. 

Ruuds  are  generally  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  They  are  made  and  maintained  partly  hy  turnpike 
trusts,  but  chielly  by  co.  presentments,  or  assessments  on 
the  COS.  The  latter  amounted,  in  183R,  to  the  sum  of 
427,0!)3/.  The  system  of  macadamising  was  practised  in 
Ireland  for  many  years  tjeforc  it  attracted  public  atten- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

Canals.  —  The  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  176,5,  is 
carried  from  Dublin  to  Robortstown,  25  m.  W.,  whence 
proceed  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  to  the  Shannon 
harbour,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Banaghcr,  and  thence  on 
the  W.  of  the  river  to  Ballinasloe,  94  m.  from  Dublin, 
with  a  branch  of  8J  m.  to  Kilbeggan  ;  that  to  the  left  to 
Mhy,  55  m.  from  Dublin,  with  a  brancli  of  II  m.  from 
Munastereven  to  I'ortarlington  and  Mountmellick.  The 
summit  level  is  200  ft.  .nbove  the  sea.  Tlio  Harrow  is 
navigable  from  Athy,  for  small  craft,  to  the  .Scars,  43  m., 
thence  for  larger  vessels,  by  Boss  to  Waterford,  30  m. 

The  tonnage  and  tolls  on  tlie  Grand  Canal,  for  the  eiglit 
years  ending  with  1837,  were. 
Years. 
I8.V) 
18,11 
18.12 
1833 


Tonna^. 

Toll. 

Vean. 

Tonn.iKe. 

221,719 
237,810 
2Ili,4l8 
S2(i,738 

33,UA 
36,7.'.3 
34  ,.',53 
38,054 

1S34      - 
18.-5     - 
lS3fi     - 
1837      - 

225,173 
2I5,.3!IS 
22(1,770 
215,310 

Toll. 
.38,123 
3fi,n.T0 
3S,iJ.53 
37,5.')7 


The  Royal  Canal,  commenced  in  I7S9,  extends  from 
Dublin  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the  Shannon,  92  m.,  with  a 
branch  of  5  m.  from  Kifiashee  to  Longford.  Its  greatest 
height  .above  sea  level  is  307  ft.  The  Shannon  has  been 
rendered  navigable  from  Limerick  almost  to  its  source, 
and  is  traversed  by  steam-boats  both  for  passengers 
and  goods.  Its  navigation  is,  however,  exposed  to  con- 
sideralile  interruptions  ;  but  works  are  now  in  progress 
by  whiih  these  will  be,  in  a  gre.it  measure,  obviated,  and 
tliis  grand  channel  of  internal  cominuniciition  rendered 
much  more  available  tlian  at  present.  Tlic  Boyne  navi- 
gation from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  and  the  Lagan  from 
Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  :ire  partly  river  and  partly  still 
water.  The  Ulster  Canal,  now  in  progress,  is  intended 
to  connect  Loughs  Neagh  and  Krne.  The  Suir  Navigation 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1837,  for  making  a  ship 
canal  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  railway,  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown,  fi  m.,  is  the  only  undertaking  of  the  kind  as 
yet  completed.  It  is  used  chleHv  for  passengers.  It  was 
opened  on  December,  IS34.  The  receipts  for  tlie  throe 
followhig  years  were,  IMS,  30,<.«3/. ;  I«:1G,  32,I3N/. ;  181)7, 
33,880/.  The  number  of  passengers  during  the  same  pe- 
riod wa!3,(i00,(l00:  annual  average, 1, 200,(K)n;  d.iily, 3,;i43. 
Acts  have  been  passed  for  railways  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda,  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  from  Dundalk  to 
Ballibay,  .and  from  Dulilin  to  Kilkenny.  The  commis- 
■ioners  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  a  general 
iystein  of  railways  for  Irel.ind  drew  up  a  most  valuable 
and  elaborate  report,  in  whicli  they  recomniend  that  go- 
vernment should  construct  some  of  the  prin('ii)al  lines. 
This,  liowever,  is  a  question  of  great  nicety  and  (lilliculty ; 
and  their  recommendation  has  not  hitherto  Iwen  acted 
upon. 

A/nnix— Ranking  iHisiness,  in  Ireland,  has  long  been,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Till  1783, 
when  the  B.ank  of  Ireland  was  incorporated,  the  business 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  oi  individn.als.  The  privile|.70s 
Riven  to  the  Banli  of  Irel.and  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  to  the  restrictiim  of  private  l)aiiking 
citablishnients  to  six  partners.  Its  capital,  at  its  loin- 
mencement,wa8r)00,iiiio/.,iner<aseii,in  17!»l,tol,()(H).0(«i/.; 
In  1797,  to  l,.V)0,0(IO/.;  in  180s,  to  2,.'iO0,OI)(i/.;  in  1821,  to 
3,000,000/.  In  18(11,  there  were  .M)  rej/lstered  private 
banks ;  and  sine  then  several  others  vere  opined,  but 
they  liave  all  closed  or  failed,  except  four  in  Dublin.  'Die 
system  of  joint-stork  banks  came  into  operaticm,  in  In- 
land, in  182.'i,  excepting  within  a  circle  extending  (i5  m. 
round  Dublin,  of  wiiich  the  Bunk  of  Ireland  had  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Accoi'NTof  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  existing  in  Ircliind  on 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1839;  specifying  the  l),\te  nf 
the  Kstalnishment  of'e.ich  Hank,  the  Numl)er  of  its 
Branches,  and  the  Number  of  I'artners  in  each  in  tlie 
Years  1836,  1837,  and  1838.   [See  top  of  next  column.] 

The  system  of  savings'  lianks,  under  an  .'ict  passed  in 
1815,  is  gradually  being  extended.  The  total  numl)er  of 
depositors  and  dejiosits  was,  in 

Vrptttitort.  litpinita. 

1»05         -         .       58,4K'i/.       .         -         l.0(IM.r,.%3/. 
1839        -        -      74,333/.      -        -        2, 1  .')8,r;fi.V. 

Hfvrnue The  revenue  of  Ircl.and  is  ralseil  from  the 

same  sources  as  In  Kngland.  except  tlie  /issc-sed  taxes, 
wiiich  have  not  been  extcndcii  tci  Inlanii.  lint,  owing  to 
thodepressed  situation  oitlii'  great  bulk  ol  the  Insli  people, 
and  their  inability  toconsiimi'  taxed  arllcii:,,  llie  reviuiie 
of  Ireland  fills  far  short  of  what  it  niiglit  be  expected  to 
amount  to  from  the  magnitude  of  the  pop.  lii  lad,  thv 
revenue  of  Ireland,  with  a  pop,  (in  1840,  of  8^  mlliioiis. 


Date   ,     t 

of        V      ff. 

Esia-   ■i'-  "a 

Nunilier  of 

Itaiiks. 

Paittifis. 

tncnt.  ;?    CQ 

1836. 

1S37.J  18.18. 

Hibernian     Joint     Ktockc) 
Coiiipiinj              -           -J 

1825 

|B, 

8)iet:ial 
c. 

Act  5    0.4. 
159. 

Provincial  Bnnk  of  Ireliind 

1825 

31 

CIS 

707      728 

Northern  llan)iiiif{  Company 

1825 

U 

210 

201       195 

llelt'ast  Coinpiiiiy 

1827 

17 

280 

285      280 

National  IJank  of  Ireland 

1835 

15 

25U 

2U0 

463 

Limerick  Naiiuniil  liaiik  of 

irelanil 

1835 

5 

S20 

554 

681 

AffTiculturai  and  Commer- 

cial Dank  of  Irulnnd 

18.34 

28 

g,05(i 

3,892 

3,673 

Clonmel  National  Hank      • 

1830 

3 

465 

487 

44U 

Carrick-on-Suir      National 

Bank 

18.3n 

1 

,301 

410 

.571 

AVaterford  National  Bank  - 

18.3(i 

4 

431 

451 

018 

Wexford   and    Knniscorttiy 

National  Hank 

18.31; 

2 

393 

417 

589 

Tipperarv  National  Itank 
Tralee  NMlonal  Hank 

I8.3ti 

,') 

429 

456 

62(1 

18.3fi 

n 

411 

441 

(109 

inciter  Bankini;  ('ompany   • 
Jloyal  Uankoflreland 

18.3(i 

« 

8.36 

789 

679 

I8.3B 

1 

304 

.W3      321 

Sniithem  Hank  of  Ireland  ■ 

18,37 

.   . 

92  1 

Cork  National  Bank 

1K,37 

1 

.    . 

415  1     .5.10 

Kilkenny  National  Hank    - 

1S37 

1 

-     - 

.379  '     .MO 

hardly  equals  that  of  Scotland  with  a  pop.  under  3  mil- 
lions. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  gross  and  nett  receipt 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Ireland  in  18,39,  showing  the 
riite  per  cent,  which  it  cost  to  collect  the  gross  revenue. 


Tiistoms 
Kxci.su 
Hlainps 
Post-ofRce    - 
Stiriitus  Fees 

TolaU  - 


(Jross  Receipt. 

T.  1.  >l. 

2,024,560  t  3 

1,819,670  1  8) 

470,195  9  5 

255,380  2  7J 

6,842  16  9 


1,576,64S118J 


Nett  Receipt,  de- 
ductinf(  Repay- 
ments. 


I  Rate  iwr  cent. 

lat  whiflitiross 

Revenue  was 

collected. 


/,.  «.     rf.   1 

I,(ll0,.5n8      2     7 

,814,885     3     41 

4,',3,187     8  lll| 

227,.148  10     4.V 

6,812  10     9  i 


L.  t. 

11  1 

10  7 

4  IS 

42  19 


4.5i9,572_i  nj; IL'A.J'L 


But,  exclusive  of  the  above,  or  of  the  public  revenue,  a 
considerable  sum  is  .annually  raised  by  grand  jury  pre- 
sentments, tliat  is,  by  assessments  on  the  cos.  made  by 
tlie  gr.-nd  juries,  for  the  constructing  and  keeping  up  of 
roads,  prisons  and  bridewells,  police  and  )iiilice  estab- 
lishments, and  for  charitable  purposes,  ^c.  In  I83S, 
the  [iresentments  in  question  amounted  to  the  gross  sum 
of  1,131,040/.,  distributed  as  follows  ;  — 

AccofNT  of  the  Sums  raised  liy  Grand  Jury  Present- 
ments in  Ireland,  in  1838;  specifying  the  Objects  for 
wiiich  tliey  were  raised,  and  the  Amount  apiiropriated 
to  each. 


Desorlption  of  Works. 


1.  New  roads,  hndffps,  pipes,  tnillets,  quay* 

walls,  or  nidini;  down  hills,  ansl  filling 
np  hollows  and  slitrhes    • 

2.  Repairs  of  roods,  bridKes,  pipes,  gullets, 

walls.  Ate.  .... 

3.  Court  or  sessions  houses,  erection  or  re- 

pair.! .  .  .  .  . 

4.  Gaols,  bridewells,  houses  of  correction, 

buitfllnif  or  repairing 
5    All  olher  priMin  and  liridewell  eijtcnses, 

ineludioK  salariei. 
Police  and   police    est.dilishnienls,    and 

pasmenis  to  witnessi-s 
Salai-iesuf  all  county  ollieersnot  included 

aliove  ,  .  .  .  . 

I'ulilic  charitii  s        .  .  .  . 

Iti'paviiient  ol'.oivances  to  ipvemment    • 
.llisee  luiieou',,  not  included  above 


Tol.ll. 


Deduct  re-presentments,  &c. 
Total  for  the  wliole  of  Ireland 


112,073  in 

li 

314,119    0 

OJ 

11,-11  14 

6 

0,721     7 

0 

98,>,18    0 

Si 

165,703    3  lOJ 

lin,'>13    3 

ii7,(;.'>o  I'l 

129,081  13 
ll,(i09    9 

'"l 

'!■ 

5 

1,1.18,9(15  13 
7,919     8 

n 

■  I    1,131,016 


This,  however.is  but  a  im.ill  sum, compared  with  what 
is  assessed  fur  similar  puriiiises  in  Kngland.  But  the 
weight  of  local  taxation  on  tne  land  will  now  lie  ctmsidcr- 
ably  increased,  through  the  operation  of  the  compulsory 
provisiiin  for  the  support  of  the  poor  ;  though  tliat  will 
be  far  more  than  countervailed  hy  tile  good  ellei  ts  of 
which  it  cannot  I'ail  to  he  productive. 

The  cimslilulion  of  Ireland  is  modelled  on  that  of 
Kngland  ;  but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  tlie  native  Jrisli, 
coiniirising  the  great  linik  ol  the  population,  were  ctlec- 
tuaiiy  excluded  I'rinn  all  particip.ation  in  its  beiielits,  and 
were,  in  lact,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hclitlisin.  Tliis  eon- 
duct,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  little  less  Injurious  to  Itie 
(•(iininerdrs  tlian  to  the  con(|U(^red.  "  As  the  Kngli»h 
would  neilher  in  |Hace  govern  the  Irikli  by  the  law,  nor 
could  ill  war  root  tliem  out  liy  tlie  sword,  they  needs  be- 
came pricks  in  their  eyes  and  thorns  in  their  sides," 
But  nations  are  slow  and  reluctant  learners ;  and  th.at 
selllsli  sliort-sighted  policy,  wlioso  effects  were  thus  for- 
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••bly  exposed  by  Sir  John  Davles  (DUcoverie,  Sicp.  120. 
ed.l7l7)  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  llouri«lipa  in  its  full 
Jlgour  down  .-.Imost  to  our  own  times  I  Tlie  gnuitiiig  ol 
tlie  elective  franchise  to  the  Catliolics,  so  late  as  1/92, 
was,  in  truth,  the  lirst  great  step  in  tlie  progress  to  a 
better  system,  wliich  was  happily  coiisiimniated  by  the 
repeal  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  penal  code  in  1829. 
1  he  odious  distinctions  by  which  society  w.is  formerly 
divided  have  no  longer  any  legal  or  statutory  foundations. 
Adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  has  ceased 
to  entail  upon  the  Catholics  a  depial  of  their  political 
franchises ;  ,-ind  all  classes  now  participate  equally  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  constitution.  I  lie 
legislature  consisted,  previously  to  the  Union,  of  a 
chief  governor,  under  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  deputy  during  absence,  a  House  of 
lords  and  a  House  of  commons.  Under  Henry  VII., 
the  prostration  ol  the  Irish  parliament  was  effetted,  by 
transferring  the  right  to  hold  parliaments,  which  had  been 
vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  originate  bills, 
to  the  king  and  the  English  privy  council.  The  first 
parliament,  in  which  members  were  returned  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  s,-it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  number  of  members  varied  at  ditfer- 
ent  times,  but  was  ultimately  fixed  at  300,  two  for  each 
CO.,  two  for  Trinity  College,  and  tlic  remainder  for 
cities  and  bors.,  the  representatives  for  the  latter  being, 
in  most  instances,  nominated  by  their  proprietor  or 
patron.  Previously  to  1788,  the  members  held  their 
seats  for  life,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  representatives  even  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
iiatlon,  and  had  but  little  sympathy  with  pojiular  feel- 
ings. At  this  epoch,  however,  parliaments  weie  made 
octennial.  Since  the  Union,  Ireland  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  imperia!  parliament  by  28  temporal  peers, 
elected  for  life  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  peers;  four 
bishops,  who  sit  according  to  annual  rotation  of  sees ; 
and  from  the  Union  till  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act, 
It  was  represented  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  100  niems.,  two 
for  each  co.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  each  for  the 
31  bors.  of  Armagh,  Athlone,  Bandon,  Belfast,  Car- 
low,  Carrickfergr  ,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Down- 
iwtrlck,  Uroghcrt!  Dundaik,  Dungannon,  Dinigarran. 
Ennls,  ICnniskilleu,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale,  Lime- 
rick, Lisburn,  Londonderry,  Mallow,  New  Iloss,  Newry, 
Portarliijgton.  Sligo,  Tralee,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
Youghal.  The  Reform  Act  gave  Ireland  five  additional 
mcms.,  which  were  assigned  to  Trinity  College,  Belfast, 
Galway,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  which,  consequently, 
have  now  two  mems.  each.  The  electoral  franchise  in 
COS.  is  vested  in  tlie  same  classes  as  in  England,  with  the 
substitution  of  20/.  for  .W.,  and  14  for  20  years  ;  and  in 
cities  and  bors.  in  freemen  resident  within  seven  miles, 
and  10/.  freeholders.  The  electoral  boundaries  of  the 
bors.  were  fixed  by  a  late  statute.  The  executive  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  his 
absence,  in  the  lords  justices,  generally  the  primate, 
lord  chancellor,  and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  a 
privy  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  consisting 
chielly  of  the  high  judicial  and  miiiisti'rial  functionaries. 
The  lord  lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a  chief  socretaiy,  a 
mem.  of  the  11.  of  C,  now  usually  also  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister ;  and  wlio,  being  in  ell'ect  secretary  for  Ireland, 
is  esiiecicilly  responsible  for  its  government.  The  salary 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  is  20,0(li7.  a  year,  with  liberal 
allowances  for  residence  and  liouschold. 

The  jiidiehd  est.iblishiiieiit  is  vested,  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  lord  chancellor,  removable  at  pleasure,  as- 
sisted by  the  niasler  of  the  rolls,  and  in  12  judgi's,  four 
for  each  of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  I'leas, 
and  K.xche(|ucr,  all  of  whimi  livid  oHice  during  good 
iH'havlour.  Two  of  tlie  law  judges  go  through  each  of 
the  six  circuits,  into  which  the  ciMintiv  is  distiiliuted. 
twu'!  a  jcar,  to  decide  eriiriiial  ;  nd  rivil  c;\ses.  I'lie 
judges  ol  the  courls  of  I'rerog.itivc  and  Adm.ralty  are 
generally  practising  barristers.  A  barrister  also  presides, 
along  with  the  co.  magistrates,  at  the  C'lnirts  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  Petty  sessions,  at  which  at  least  two  magis- 
trates must  be  present,  are  held  weekly,  or  once  a  fort- 
night, in  every  di.'.triet.  Kaeh  corporate  town  has  a 
judge,  or  recor<ler,  and  local  magistrates,  elected  by  the 
corporation  ;  anil  every  mimor  has  its  courts  under  a  se- 
neschal or  baililf  nominated  by  the  proprietor.  The 
lord  chancellor  has  the  power  of  aiipointlng  and  re- 
moving the  CM.  magistrates,  for  whose  conduct  he  is 
responsible.  An  act  passed  In  1840  (:(  H  4  Victoria,  cap. 
lOH.)  for  remodelling  the  nnuiieipal  corporations  ill  Irish 
towns,  ft  gives  the  right  of  voting  at  niuniciiial  elietioiis 
to  all  persons  resident  hi  boroughs,  or  within  7  in.  of 
their  boundaries,  iKTupying  houses,  shops,  or  other  pre- 
mises within  the  same  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 

The  conservation  of  the  peace  is  eoniniitted,  In  the 
COS.,  to  a  loril  lieuten.Hit.  allied  liy  an  indellnite  numlier 
of  deputy  lord  lieutenants,  all  nominated  by  the  crown 
and  by  the  high  slierlll',  selected,  as  in  England,  from 
lilts  prepared  by  the  judges  of  astlic.    The  police  con- 


sists of  a  well-organised  constabulary  force,  which  con- 
sisted, on  the  Isl  of  January,  I83U,  of  8,416  men,  under 
nn  inspector  general,  two  deputies,  and  four  provincial 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  removable  at 
pleasure. 

The  larger  towns  have  each  a  corporate  police  ;  and 
a  military  force,  varying  in  numbers  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  4,5  county  or  town  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  houses  of  correction,  and  08  bridewells  or  place* 
of  temporary  confinement.  The  superintendence  of 
the  prisons  is  committed  to  two  inspectors-general,  who 
make  annual  reports  to  parliament,  and  to  a  local  in- 
spector. The  prisons  are  generally  well  ccmstructcd 
and  regulated.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  tho 
inspectors'  reports,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  number  of 
committals  and  convictions,  and  of  the  number  of  the 
latter  visited  with  the  highest  .and  lowest  grades  of  pu- 
nishment, from  182G  to  1838  inclusive :  — 


year. 

Committab. 

Convictions. 

Executions. 

Total. 

Six  Months  Capital. 

and  under. 

1820 

16,318 

8,716 

6,283 

281 

34 

isa? 

18,031 

10,207 

6,816 

316 

.37 

ISiiS 

14,083 

9,209 

6,449 

211 

21 

IS'^9 

l.V^l 

9,449 

6,526 

224 

38 

1030 

1S,794 

9,902 

7,506 

262 

39 

1S31 

10,1<I2 

9,liU5 

6,840 

.307 

37 

1H32 

10,(l.'i6 

9,7.')9 

6,905 

319 

39 

1H33 

17,819 

11,114 

8,836 

237 

39 

18.14 

21,381 

1 1,253 

11,1'JO 

197 

43 

1H3S 

21,205 

15,216 

10,787 

179 

27 

1838 

23,S!>I 

18,110 

13,404 

175 

14 

1837* 

14,804 

9,,')36 

6,180 

154 

10 

18,38 

15,723 

9,609 

6,349 

39 

3 

The  regular  troops  stationed  in  Ireland  at  the  under- 
mentioned periods,  during  the  last  10  years,  have  been  as 

follows :  — 


Years, 


1830 
1S33 
1837 
18,39 


Artillery. 


913 
931 

867 
805 


Cavalry. 


Infantry. 


Total. 


2,187 

1 7, .395 

211,195 

2,004 

21,061 

24,059 

1,8,39 

15,832 

18A38 

1,143 

14,076 

10,321 

The  military  department  is  under  the  control  of  the 
commander  of'^the  forces,  whose  head  quarters  is  at  Kil- 
m.iinham.  He  has  under  him  ^  general  ofhcers,  who 
respectively  command  one  of  the  5  military  districts 
into  wliich  the  island  is  divided.  The  ordnance,  which 
is  a  branch  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  has  its  clii'ef  station 
at  the  Pigeon  House  Fort :  attached  to  it  is  the  staff  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland.  There  is,  at 
Kilmainham,  an  hospital  tor  decayed  and  disabled  sol- 
diers, similar  to  that  of  Chelsea. 

liflieiotis  Establishments The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments that  prevail  in  Ireland  are  at  once  anomalous  and 
Irrational.  The  Keforination  never  made  any  consider- 
able progress  in  the  country,  the  new  doctrines  being 
espoused  only  by  the  English  settlers  witliin  the  pate. 
But  after  protestantism  liad  been  adopted  by  the  bulk 
of  the  English  people,  ,ind  had  been  made  the  established 
religion  on  tliis  side  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  cs- 
talilish  it  as  the  state  religion  in  Ireland.  In  pursu- 
.incc  of  tills  resolution,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  ejected 
from  their  livings,  which  were  bestowed  upon  divines 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Englcnd. 
This  eliange  did  not,  however,  occasion  any  correspond- 
in,'.'  change  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  who 
si'i'incd,  indeed,  to  bivonie  the  more  attachoil  to  their 
aiicinit  f.iith.  lueording  as  tlieJr  clergy  were  ireated  with 
harshness  and  injustice.  Ill  every  other  country,  the 
established  religion,  if  tliere  be  one.  is  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  established 
I'eligion  is  and  long  has  been  that  of  a  small  minority 
—  ami  that  minority,  be  it  observed,  consists  priucipallv 
of  the  wealtliy  and  best  educated  classes,  who  could, 
without  dillleiilty,  supply  themselves  with  religious  in- 

*  The  i;reat  ditniniitlon  of  tbe  ntuiihers  nf  cominltt.lU  and  con- 
victluns  in  this  and  the  9Uhset|Uent  >eiir,  as  cuni|)ared  with  the  {irc- 
cedinK  .vears,  is  tl-vs  aicoiinled  for  by  the  in>pectors ;  —  *•  In  the  past 
jears  the  rrindn.tl  lists  relumed  Ity'tlie  several  cim.  In  Ireland  fn- 
clildal  cununun  asMiulLs  and  other  ciues  tried  liefore  magistrates, 
while  the  KtiKlish  eiiinin  d  lists  were  ronlineil  to  !i.s.si/.es  and  i|uarter 
sevfions.  This  dllt'erenre  having  oeeasiomd  nn  unfair  view  of  the 
eoiiii».trative  animint  of  iiinie,  the  tallies  have  lieeil  subse<inently 
made  noon  the  same  prineiple  as  in  Kni;land,"  In  order  to  atlord  a 
view  ot  the  total  ainouni  of  crime,  a  lalile  is  prelixed,  stating  the 
amount  of  petty  charges  deiiiled  Ity  m,igistrates  :  viz — 


Coniinittalt.                                       1 
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Venrs.         Ou.iritT 

1       Si'viioii.-i, 

IV'tty  Sosiiiuiis'         Total 
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Pninkenneu, 
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8,709 
16,461 
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itruction  I  Such  an  arrangumeiit  ia  obviously  hicon- 
■istent  with  and  subversive  of  every  principle  of  sound 
policy  and  common  sense.  The  grarid  object  of  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  the  provision  of  religious  i'lstruc- 
tion  and  consolation  for  tlie  great  bulk  of  thn  community, 
and  especially  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  bo  able  to 
provide  It  for  themselves.  But,  in  Ireland,  the  reverse 
of  all  this  obtains.  Tiic  established  religion  is  alien  to 
and  repudiated  by  nine  tenths  of  the  pup.,  who  regard 
it  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  a  usurpation  upon  the 
rights  and  property  of  their  clergymen.  These  feelings 
are  natural;  and  it  Is  nugatory  to  suppose  that  they 
should  be  got  rid  of,  so  long  as  the  existing  arrange- 
ments are  maintained.  A  Catholic  establishment  in 
England  would  not,  in  fact,  be  more  irrational  and  ab- 
surd than  a  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  latter  Is  permitted  exclusively  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  appropriated  bv  the  state  for  the  support 
of  religion,  so  long  will  it  be  an  object  of  disgust  and 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy,  that  is,  to  tlie 
great  miyority  of  the  nation,  and  be  productive  of  the 
most  implacable  animosities. 

Previously  to  the  late  regulations  affecting  the  esta- 
blished eliurch  in  Ireland,  the  country  was  divided  into 
four  archbishoprics,  corresponding  nearly  witli  tlie  four 
civil  provinces,  and  tliese  were  farther  subdivided  into 
29  bishoprics,  held  by  18  bishops. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  the  archbishoprics  of 
Casliel  and  Tuam  are  reduced  to  bishoprics,  thus  divid- 
ing Ireland  into  the  N.  and  S.  provs.,  nearly  according  to 
a  line  drawn  from  tht!  N.  of  Dublin  co.  to  the  S.  of 
(Jaiway  Bay.  The  bislioprics  are  to  be  reduced  to  ten, 
and  their  annual  Incomes  regulated  as  in  the  following 
table.  The  alteration  takes  place  on  the  demise  of  tlic 
existing  tenures.  Those  already  altered  are  printed  in 
italics :  — 

Ann.  Incume. 
£ 
■  13,170 

-  .">,221 
.    H,(I33 

-  ."i.sflfi 

-  7,17.S 

-  5,0'iO 


Armagh  .md  Clogher 

Mt'alfi  ami  I'luiiiiiacniifs 
Verry  and  ISaphoe 
Down,  Connor,  and  Droinore 
Kilmore,  Ardngh,  and  Klphiu 
Tuam,  Kitlaln,  and  Achonry 

DvDi.iN,  (ilandclagh,  and  Kildare  -  !>.3'il 

Ussory,  I.fig/ilin,  and  Ferns  -  -  O.rjriO 

Cashcl,  Einiy,   iVaierJord,  and   Lis- 

more  -  -  .  .  7,;).')  I 

Cloune,  Cork,  and  Ross  -  -  ,i,00'J 

Kiilaloi',  Ki(fi'7iora,  Clonjcrl,  and  Kil- 

inacUuaiih  -  -  -  -  4,.V12 

Limerick,  Ardjerl,  and  Aff/iadoe        -  5,3(i'J 

The  other  dignitaries  are  33  deans,  2(;  precentors,  22 
chancellors,  21  treasurers,  34  archdeacons,  2  provosts,  and 
I  sacristan.  Besides  those  dii.;iiitaries,  there  are  il"  ore- 
bendaries  and  U  canons.  Twelve  of  the  cathedrals  have 
subordinate  corporations.consisting  off)  canons,. V.tvicars- 
chor-ii,  and  I.')  choristers.  Tlie  number  of  ecclesiastiiai 
pars,  is  2,3  IH,  consolidated  into  1,3s.")  benelices.  The 
parochial  clergy  is  maintained  by  titlies  and  glebe  lands, 
und  in  cities  and  large  towns  by  minister's  money. 

The  tot.il  amount  of  the  income  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Protestant  episcopal  ehurcii,  during  Hie  three 
years  ending  witli  1831,  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
follows :  — 

£ 
Archbishops  and  bishops  -  1">I.128 

Deans  .nut  chapters  ...      I.III3 

Kcononiy  estates  of  cathedrals     -  -     Il.i'i'i 

Other  subordinate  corporations  -  -     10,:>2() 

Dignitio  (not  episcojiai),  and  prehcnd.'i 

witlioiit  cure  of  souls     -  -  -    31. 4^2 

filebe  lands  ....     le^lino 

Tithes  ...  .  .Vi.->,0IK) 

Ministers'  money  ....    iii,,3(i(» 


Total 


.  H(i.'-i,.')35 


There  seem,  lioweviT,  ti>  be  good  grounds  for  think- 
ing lli.it  till'  income  of  the  arelilnshops  .mil  l)isho|is  given 
above  is  below  till' tnilli.  II  priiicip.illv  cuiisists  of  the 
rent  of  land!,  let  iiii  lease,  or  rather  on  leases  renewable 
by  fine.  'I'lie  total  extiiit  of  land  belonging  to  the  dil'- 
ferent  sees  has  been  returned  to  parliament  at  about 
fi7il,(«Kl((i(i!).'.'7l)aeres.  Now  we  liave  seen  tliat  tile  ave- 
rage rent  of  Ireland  maybe  estimated  at  about  13,.  Ik/, 
ail  acre  ;  and  assiiniiiig  the  clii.reh  estates  to  be  only  of 
a  medium  i|uality.  wliicli  they  are  believed  to  exceed, 
they  slioiilii.  on  tills  liy|iiitliesis,  be  worth  4.'i2.'2.''in/,  a 
year.  Hut  supposing  tli.-it,  owIok  lo  llie  defective  sys- 
tem under  wliii  li  tliey  are  iiecupied.  they  only  priiiliiee 
<!».  an  acre  ;  still,  enii  at  tbit  exlteniely'luw  rate,  their 
gross  rental  would  ami)iinl  to  201,(K)(i/.  At  all  events,  it 
is  siilliiiently  ch -ir  tliat  the  e|iiseo|ial  riiiii  glebe  lands,  if 
proiiirly  iiiana/iil.  would  alloni  a  revenue  inure  tii.iii 
suUicieiit  to  provi  lo  lor  tliu  religious  instruction  of  lliu 


entire  Protestant  pop.  of  Ireland,  without  having  re. 
course  to  tithes. 

We  also  incline  to  think  that  the  amount  of  titlio 
given  in  the  above  statement  is  considerably  underrated. 
The  following  statement  laid  by  Mr.  Oritlith,  the  en- 
gineer, before  the  lords'  committee,  on  tithe,  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  It  can  of  course,  how. 
ever, '1)0  regarded  only  as  an  approximation.  "  Ireland 
is  divided  into  four  archbishoprics,  28  blsiio|iric8,  2AW 
pars.  ;  and  contains  20,4(10,000  statute  acres.  There  aro 
1,422  beneficed  clergymen  ;  l,!W  pars,  under  the  com- 
position act,  and  911  pars,  not  under  the  eoniposltioii 
net.    The 

Gross  amount  of  the  composition  for 

tliOse  pars,  which  have  compounded 

for  tithe  is        -  -  -  -       442,119    0    0 

Average  amount  of  the  composition  for 

those  pars,  wliich  have  compounded  287    9    G 

Average  proportion  of  tlie  composition 

for  tithe  to  1/.  sterling  in  the  value  of 

the  land  -  -  -  -  0    I    3J 

According  to  the  best  data  1  have  been 

able  to  procure,  and   from  my  own 

knowledge  of  tlie  value  of  land  in 

Ireland,   I  am    oif   opinion   that  tlie 

gross  annual  value  ol'  the  land,  rated 

at  a  moderate  rent,  may  lie  .iboiit      ■  \2,'l'i,!'uH    0    0 
Hating  the  average  amount  of  the  tithe 

at  Is.  3Jrf.  in  tlie  pound  sterling,  of 

the  valn'o  of  land,  it  would  appear 

th.1t  the  gross  amount    of   tithe    in 

Ireland  would  be         -  -  -       821,'.:I4  IG    7 

(If  all  the  lands  in  Irel.md  were  liable 

to  tithe,  which  is  not  the  case,  conse- 
quently tlie  total  amount  is  less  than 

that  sum.) 
If  we  take  the  .-tvenige  amount  of  the 

compositions  lor   tliose  p.irs.  which 

have  compounded,  and  multiply  that 

sum   by  i.iriO,  the  totitl   number  of 

pars,  in  Ireland,  we  shall  have  the 

sum  of  ....       701.313  I')    (, 

This  is  probably  the  nc.irest  npproximittioii  to  the  true 
amount  of  the  tithe  of  Ireland." 

In  addition  to  llie  unpopularity  fittaching  to  the  church 
of  Kuglaod  in  Ireland,  from  its  being  the  church  of  ai  il- 
iiority,  the  fact  of  its  deriving  the  largcftpo.-tionof  its  in- 
come from  tithes,  h.as  tended  materially  to  iiicr<'.ise  the 
odium  under  which  it  has  long  lalioiirtKl.  Tithe  is  every 
where  a  most  vexatious  and  impolitic  tax  ;  but  in  Ireland 
it  has  been  peciiii.arly  noxious  ;  for  there  the  land  bi'ing 
mostly  split  into  small  portions  occupied. by  poor  Catholic 
cottiers,  the  p.iyment  of  tithe  toProtestantclcrgyincii  is  not 
only  felt  to  be  a  most  oppressive  burden,  but  ft  is,  at  the 
same  time,  looked  upon  as  a  sacrilice  imposed  for  the  pro. 
motion  and  advantage  of  heresy  .ind  error.  It  has  also 
been  very  unfairly  assesseii.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Irisii 
II.  of  ('.  in  I73.\  grass  lands  obtained  an  exemption 
from  tithe  ;  so  that  wliilo  a  tenth  part  of  tlio  prodiieo  of 
a  potato  garden  or  slip  of  land,  on  whicli,  iicrliaps,  a  nu- 
merous ramily  was  dependent,  went  to  theest.iblishment, 
the  herds  of  the  opulent  graiier  contributed  notliing  to 
its  support.  I'nder  such  ciicumstances.  we  need  not 
wonder  that,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  paymmt  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  has  been  m.adewith  extreme  reluetaiice, 
and  that  tlieir  collection  lias,  in  inmimerahle  instances, 
lieen  productive  of  outrage  and  liloiuished.  At  last  it 
l)i'canie  next  to  impossible,  in  many  parts  of  the  king. 
liiiiM,  til  derive  .iiiy  revenue  from  tins  source;  .ind  in 
conse((Ueiice  it  was' .attempted  to  substitute  compositions 
or  fixed  payments  for  tithes  in  fiie  room  of  fitiie.s  them- 
selves. But,  tliougli  priiiluctive  of  some  .advantai.'e,  tlis 
measure  was  comparalhely  useless,  Irom  its  leaving  the 
composition  to  lie  paid  by  the  occupier  and  not  liy  the 
I  millord.  To  obviate  this  defect,  an  act  was  passed  in 
Is3s  (\  ^-2  Victoria,  cap.  lOii.)  abolishing  coniposicions 
for  tithes,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  a  lixed  payment 
of  three  fourths  of  tlieir  amount,  to  lie  miide  by  the  land- 
lords or  others  having  a  perpetual  hiteriiit  in  the  land. 
This  act.  by  relieving  the  tithecolleitnr  Irom  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  into  contact  willi  tin-  itreat  bulk  of  tlio 
iHTOpiers,  has  oliviiiteii  a  priililic  source  of  jiredial  dis- 
liirbanee,  and  been,  in  so  (.ir,  advantageous.  Still,  iiow- 
ever,  it  iiiiist  not  lie  supposed  that  either  tliis  or  any 
oilier  deviee  should  ever  rrco'-eile  the  Irish  people  to  tin- 
appropriation  of  a  large  revenue  lo  tlie  exclusive  ute  if 
Iherliiireh  iif  a  small  miiiiirity  of  their  mmilier.  Theetrect 
of  this  preposterous  nrr.iiigenient  is  tii  insult  and  alii  iiato 
the  hulk  of  the  [cipiilatioM,  who  would  be  more  or  less 
than  men  il  it  erased  In  encounter  their  rooted  liostililv. 

The  U.  Catlidie  i  liurcli  is  arraiii.'Cil  nearly  in  llin 
same  manner  as  Hie  eslalilislied  chuicli  previously  to 
tlie  late  coaiiL'es.  'I'liere  are  lour  archbishops,  tlie  same 
ill  Maine  anil  provincial  r.uik  as  lliose  of  tile  I'rotest.iut 
cliiircli,  and  23  bishops.  I'.ight  of  the  liishops--  Arilawh, 
Cloiilier,  Dirry,  Down  and  Cunnor,  Droiiiure,  Kilinoic, 
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Meiith,  and  Raplioo  — Aro  sunVagmi  to  ArmnBli.  Dublin 
lias  but  three  snirragans  —  Klldare  and  LeKhlln  united, 
I'erns,  and  Ossory.  Six  are  siitlrngan  to  Casliid,  namely 
Ardfei-t  and  AKliadoe  (usually  called  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  Cloynu,  and  lloss)  Cork,  Klllaloe,  Limerick,  Wa- 
lerford,  and  I.ismore.  Tiiam  has  four  suifragans  — 
Aclionry,  Clonfert,  Klllala.  and  Galway.  The  bisliop 
of  the  united  dioceses  of  KilrancduaKh  and  Kilfenora  is 
fdternatcly  suHVaKaii  to  tlie  archbishops  of  Tuam  and 
Casliel.  'Ihe  wardenship  of  Galway,  formerly  an  exempt 
jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  triennial  visitation  of  the 
archbishoii  of  Tuam,  has  been  lately  erected  into  a  bish- 
opric, under  its  former  arcldepiscopal  jurisdiction.  On 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  tlio  diocese  elect  a 
vicar-capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  du- 
rniK  tlio  vacancy.  Tliey  also  nominate  one  of  their  own 
body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  successor  to  the  va- 
ciuicy,  in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the 
pope.  The  bishops  of  the  jirovince  also  present  the 
names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The 
new  bisliop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  tfds  latter 
number  ;  but  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the 
cardinals,  wlio  constitute  tlie congregatiim  Ur  propaganda 
fide.  Tlieir  nomination  is  submitted  to  the  poiie,  by 
whom  it  is  usually  conllrmed.  In  cases  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  the  bi>liop  nominates  a  coadjutor,  to  discharge 
tile  e|iiscop!il  duties  in  his  stead  ;  and  his  reconnnend- 
ntion  is  almost  Invariably  attended  to.  Tiie  emoluments 
of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parisli,  wliich  la  generally  the 
best  In  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  &c.,  and 
from  the  cathedraticum.  The  last  is  an  annual  sum, 
varying  from  'U.  to  10/.,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
parish,  paid  hy  the  incumbent,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  tlic  episeo|ial  dignity.  Tlio  (mrochial  clergy  are  no- 
minated exclusively  by  the  bishop.  Tlie  incomes  of  all 
descriptions  of  the  H.  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise 
partly  from  fees  on  the  celebration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  masses ;  and  partly,  and  principally,  perhaps,  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary  ofl'or- 
liigs.  All  pl.ices  of  worship  aro  built  by  subscription. 
There  are  numerous  monasteries  and  convents. 

Exclusive  of  the  injustice  inllicted  on  the  K.  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  by  the  seizure  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  church,  and  their  aiipropriation  to  the  support  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Kngland,  they  labfiured  for  a 
lengthened  period  uniler  the  most  degrading  disabilities. 
The  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  lOlll,  between  the  generals  of 
William  III.  and  those  of  James  II.,  guaranteed  to  the 
Irish  U.  Catholics  the  same  religious  privih'ges  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Hut  this 
treaty  was  most  shamefully  broken  ;  and,  during  the 
reigns  of  Anne,  (ieorge  I.,  and  (Jeorge  II.,  a  series  of 
acts  w(>re  passed,  constituting  »  hat  has  been  called  the 
Catholic  penal  code,  which  had  for  its  object  the  ex- 
termination of  the  R.  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  provisions  of  tiiesc 
statutes.  Their  spirit  was  succinctly  and  truly  described 
by  Mr.  llurke  :  —  "  The  laws  made  in  this  kingdom  ( Ire- 
land) against  paiiists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  that 
had  been  eiiacU'd  by  the  popish  princes  and  states  ;  and 
when  these  laws  were  not  bloody  tliey  were  w  orse :  they 
were  slow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  n.atnie,  .iiid  kept 
ini'ii  alive  only  to  Insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  tlie 
rights  and  feelings  of  humanity."  (Letter  to  Sir  11.  Laii- 
gris/ie.) 

Eveiy  body  knows  that  this  atrocious  code  entirely 
failed  of  its  object,  and  that,  instead  of  iieing  exteriiiin- 
atud.  the  U.  C'atholic  reli>:ion  gained  new  strength  and 
vigour  from  the  persecution  to  which  it  was  exposed, 

I'lT  (Innina,  jier  rtvtti!^,  (lli  ipso 
Ducit  ujies  aniniuint|Mt;  lirro. 

In  the  earlier  p.irt  of  the  riign  of  George  lIL.thelMd- 
iiig  (.tatesmen  of  Kngland  hecami^  alive  to  the  iniimlicy 
anil  mi'diievous  operation  of  parts,  al  ii'ast,  of  the  penal 
loile;  and  its  more  offensive  provi*ii  iis  were  gradually 
re|iealed.  In  I71IIS,  the  elective  fraoclilse  was  conceded 
to  the  K,  Catliolics  ;  but  lliey  conlinued.  down  to  a 
(iimpaiatively  late  pericd,  to  be  excluded  from  the  pri. 
vdege  of  having  seats  in  the  legislature,  ol  being  mem- 
bers of  cor|iorations,  and  of  lioldliig  numerous  public 
otllces  of  trust  and  emolument.  At  length,  in  \i*V.\.  tlie 
U-  Catholics  were  fully  emancipated  from  all  civil 
disabilities  on  .account  of  rellginn,  ;mil  were  pl.iced.  a< 
respects  their  political  rights  and  fr.uichises,  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  I'rotestanrs. 

That  this  nii'.isure  was  a  great  lioon  to  Irel.inl  is  most 
true  ;  but,  though  it  allayed,  it  was  not  eiiough  to  ex- 
tingiilsli.  religious  feuds  and  .inimosities.  Justice,  and 
the  most  obvious  dictates  of  policy,  reipiire,  as  alioaily 
stited,  either  that  the  It.  Calli.  should  be  made  the 
established  religion  of  Irel.ind,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
U.  Catli.  clergy  shoidd  jianl 'iiiite,  proportionally  to 
Iheinniibir  of  their  flocks,  in  thi'  emoluments  now cx- 
clii.'iveh  eiigroMied  bv  the  clergy  of  the  chuich  of  I'.iig- 
Uiiil.  tl.  is  a  eontnidii'tion  and  an  aliMiidily  to  suppose 
that  a  great  and  decisive  majority  should  ever  cpiietly 


submit  to  bo  deprived  of  privileges  possessed  hy  a  mi* 
nority.  This,  however.  Is  the  state  of  things  in  Irehind ; 
and,  till  it  be  radically  and  completely  changed,  tiie  coun- 
try will,  no  doubt,  continue,  as  heretofore,  tu  be  disgraced 
and  distracted  by  rollglaiis  dissensions. 

The  Protestant  dissenters  are  found  chiefly  In  Ulster, 
They  are  classed  in  congregations,  an  indefinite  number 
of  which  forms  a  presbytery,  and  delegates,  partly 
ministers  and  partly  lay  elders,  form  the  general  synod, 
which  regulates  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  body, 
and  Is  presided  over  by  a  moderator  chosen  annually,  Tlie 
synod  of  Ulster  is  coexistent  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline  In  Ireland. 
'I'lie  Southern  Association,  or  PresbytorlBn  Synod  of 
Munster,  was  formed  about  ICGO:  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  seiiarated  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1727,  and 
the  itemonstrant  Syn<«l  in  Wi'J.  The  number  of  pres- 
byteries and  congregations  In  each  body,  and  in  the 
Seceding  and  Covenanters'  synods  are  as  follows :  — 


Oencr.il  Sviiml  of  IMntcr 

Pri.sl)>teries. 

Coiiurigntlons. 

21 

tiri 

l"rc.livliri,-.ii  Sviiod  of  Mumtcr 

S 

1,5 

I'resbytiTy  of  .\ijtrlin 

1 

l.T 

llenionstraiit  Synod 

4 

S7 

.**ert!iler»    .           .           .           - 

10 

1.14 

Covon.inlers 

4 

W 

The  Methodists  are  divided  into  two  societies — the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  ;  the  number 
in  both  societies  is  2(i,'il4.  The  Independents,  or  Con- 
gregational  Union,  a  separate  body  from  Presbyterians 
or  Metliodists,  have  2'i  congregations.  Their  classi- 
fication ill  districts,  stations,  and  missions,  or  missionary 
stations,  is  as  follows :  — 


1   Districts.    1    Stations. 

Alissions. 

Wcsley.ins  -           •          -    [         11 
1     Primitive  Wesli-yans       -    1           9 
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The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  most  nume- 
rous in  Dulifin,  the  Queen's  Co,,  and  Armagh.  The 
United  Rrethrcn,  or  Moravians,  h.nve  establishments  in 
Dublin  and  Antrim.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  in 
Dublin. 

The  numbers  attached  to  each  religious  persuasion 
in  Irel.ind,  in  1X34,  were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  as  follow  :  — 


Denominations. 

Numlier.           C'entesimal  Prop,  i 

Estal.lislied  Cfinrch 
Itoinan  Caltlolics  • 
Prt'sb^  terians 
Other  Dissenters    - 

S.IV.IKi  1 

6,427,712 

OI2,.1.5fi 

21, SOS 

10-72(i 
RO-212 
K-0S8 
II-2.'..') 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  out  of  every  hundred  souls,  II 
are  of  the  establishment,  81  11.  Catholics,  and  8  Protest, 
ant  dissenters. 

Education.  —  The  principle  of  educating  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  fully  recognised  at  the  liefomi- 
ation.  An  act  of  28  Henry  VIII.  bound  every  beneficed 
clergyman  by  oath,  on  his  incumbency,  to  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  school  In  his  parisli,  A  .subsequent  act  of 
Klizahelii  required  the  bishop  and  beneficed  clergy  of 
every  diocese  to  maintain  a  grammar-school.  But  in 
nine  eaies  out  of  ten,  tlic  oath  and  the  act  were  alike  dis- 
regarded J  and  the  few  schools  that  were  organised  were 
founded  on  sectarian  principles,  being  intended  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  dominant  sect.  In  \Ti:i,  a  society 
was  establlsheil  by  charter,  for  founding  schools  at  the 

Cnblic  expense,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
c  tauglit  thu  elements  of  literature,  and  instructed  in 
usel'ul  works.  But  though  the  avowed,  this  was  not  tho 
real  object  of  this  society,  which  exerted  itst^f  to  undcr- 
m.iie  the  Catliolic  religion  by  educiiling  Catliollcchildrcn 
in  the  irinciples  of  tlie  Protestant  faith  I  Rut  this  at. 
tempt  at  proselytis.ni  wtis  soon  discovi^rcd ;  and  the 
schools  were,  of  course,  deserted  by  all  but  Protestants, 
and  have,  in  f.ict,  serveil  as  so  many/oci'  fur  the  dissemi- 
nation of  bigotry  rather  than  of  really  useful  instruction. 
But  thiiiigh  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
the  Catliolic  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means  un. 
ediic.iteil,  at  least,  if  we  understand  by  education,  tn- 
striictiou  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of 
arithiiietie,  lint  we  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  the 
moral  clrnMcter  of  their  education  has  too  generidly 
li.  (11  of  the  most  objectiimable  description  ;  and  that, 
iuvtrad  of  Improving,  it  lias  not  uiifrequently  teniled  to 
di  liise  and  pmvert  the  mind,  anil  to  familiarise  the 
y.miig  witli  immorality  and  disorder.  In  these  respects, 
Iionever,  great  improvements  have  been  rtl'ected  within 
tlii'se  few  ye.us,  and  the  character  both  of  the  country 
scliooimasters  .ind  of  the  scliDol  bonks  (formerly  of  tho 
worst  possible  desi  ription),  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
In  IslTi,  asocicty  in  Dublin,  for  the  snpprcs.sion  of  vice, 
received  a  large  parliamentary  (jrant  for  the  instruction 
ol  the  poor  ou  the  priiniples  of  the  established  chnrcll  ; 
and,  la  181'J,  a  society  lor  tho  instruction  of  the  poor,  but 
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professing  to  avoid  any  interference  with  tlie  religious 
opinions  of  tlie  pupils,  received  a  much  larger  annual 
grant.  The  latter  of  these  associations  was  called  the 
Kildarc  Street  Society,  from  the  place  of  its  meetings. 

These  societies  failed,  however,  in  producing  a  general 
effect.  The  grants  of  public  money,  by  wiiich  the 
chartered  schools  were  chiefly  maintained,  were  witlu 
drawn,  from  a  conviction  of  their  inelBcacy,  and  of 
the  abuses  which  liad  crept  into  their  management.  The 
grants  to  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and 
the  Kildare  Street  society,  were  also  withdrawn.  In  con- 
sequence of  tlieir  want  of  success,  and  of  their  real 
or  supposed  interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  pupils.  In  1833,  the  public  money  hitherto  parcelled 
out  among  these  associations  was  vested  in  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  expended  in  promoting  tlie  education  of  the 
children  of  every  religious  denomination,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  commissioners  forming  a  Hoard  of  Na- 
tional Education.  Education  in  the  national  schools  is 
strictly  conlined  to  the  common  and  most  useful  branches 
of  secular  knowledge,  the  religious  instruclion  of  the  pu- 
pils being,  in  every  case,  left  to  the  care  of  their  parents 
and  the  priests  of  the  denominations  to  which  tliey  iielniig. 

The  commissioners  comprise  some  of  the  liighest  digni- 
taries, both  of  the  I'rotestant  and  U.  Catholic  churches  ; 
anil  some  distinguished  Proti>.stant  and  Catholic  laymen. 
They  seem  to  have  discharged  tlieir  important  functions 
with  great  diligence  and  impartiality.  The  schools 
they  assist  in  establisiiing,  thougli  o|ipose<l  by  the  bigots 
of  botli  factions,  appear  to  l)e  making  the  most  satis- 
factory progress  ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
great  public  beneflt.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  tlic 
national  scliools  in  operation  in  Ireland  on  the  3Utli  of 
September,  IKIU,  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  the 
children  by  which  they  were  attended,  and  the  number 
and  sex  of  the  teachers  beionninj,'  to  them. 
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The  Sunday  School  Society,  formed  in  1809,  for  the  moral 
and  rullgliiuB  instructiim  of  children  miablc  to  attend 
ichoois  on  week  days,  had  in  connection  witli  it,  in  1k3s, 
a,!i7.'j  schools, attended  by  ZO.HS!)  te.-iclicrs  and  i\\,\l\\  pu- 
fiU.    It  is  maintained  wliolly  by  voluntary  cnntrih'ilions. 

Tliere  are  three  collegiate  institutions  for  instruction 
In  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  only  luiivcrsity  eulilUd  to 
confer  degrees  in  all  the  facuUies,  the  II.  Catholic 
College,  ,it  Maj-niiotb.  and  the  Acadeinical  Instilutinti  in 
Uellast ;  tlie  details  (if  each  of  these  are  given  in  tlie  ac- 
counts of  their  respective  localities.  (.Sir  Uiulin,  Mav- 
Nooiii,  HKLPAsr.) 

/'m,r._  Provision  for  the  relief  of  disease  and  acci- 
dents, and  for  the  preserv.ition  of  health,  is  made  by 
n  board  of  health  in  IJublin,  an  Inlirniary  in  eaifi 
toniil).  fever  hospitals  in  tliose  districts  most  subject 
to  tliat  c.impl.diit,  dispensaries,  and  lunatic  asviums. 
These  ari'  wholly  supported  by  assessments  niiide  by 
the  granil  juries  of  the  cos.  in  wlilih  they  arc  e«t  ibllslieil, 
exicpt  the  dispensaries,  which  rec|iiire  a  voluiitiry  (nu. 
triliiitloi',  equal  to  llie  sum  raiscil  hy  county  taxaticm, 
Theri'  are  10  ili»trlrt  lunatic  a.«)luins,  apprcipriatcil  for 
the  nreptlon  of  palle'its  Ironi  iine  or  mure  cos.,  eacli  of 
which  ciinlributes  to  Its  support  In  a  llxed  priip.irllnii, 
ncconling  to  the  nunilH-r  It  is  intilled  tii  iiii,!  tliitlier. 
HesliliH  the  lunatics  received  liitci  th<'  asylums,  llnre  arc 
l,."ii;o  Hhiih  are  dlitriliuird  as  Inllows  ;  —  in  hiiusi's  of 
industry,  and  local  asylums,  l,'2.'.|;  In  priv.ile  asylums, 
'JI3  ;  in  inllrmaries,  !l  j  and  in  gaols,  m4.  Tdr  slate  of  dli- 
e<uc,aiid  that  oriex«i,a<  farat  reported.arnas  loliuws  :— 
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NotwItlistsiiilliiK  tlic  ureat  iialrtai  advaiila>;e«  iif  the 
country.  It  h;i«.  as  already  seen,  been  orerspreal  ullh  a 
rithiiidant  population.  In  sui  h  depressed  circii  iniatKcs 
us  to  be  involved  in  tlie  extremi' of  distilollcio  on  any 

•  Of  III..  ,l«..i.  I  ',H|  tih.Kils,  1,17!)  »iti.  In  nl.lnm.  1,11  lli»  .lilHi 
of  *.).!  Is.VI,  «ml  111..  nuniLrr  iif  (l.lliliiii  In  minnlan,  r  u|siii  III,  in 
w««IHI,'i;i.     Ih.-  rrnininl.iK  lotxlim.l.  »,.ri' „|iri,«l  ant'i  llir  .Vlih 
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>i"lil  ll.r  ii.ml  |H.ti..l,  >./  Ih,'  ll.l  nf  Mir.h.  lain.  |,i,i  rrniii  llir 
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tiiam  tlieni  may  la?  itauU  al  •Uail   I'.ihsi,  tiiakiufi  itii<a(i>tln.r  ali«iil 


failure  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  there  is  also,  at  all  timet, 
much  suffering,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  want.  Down 
to  a  very  recent  period  tlierc  was  no  eflicient  provision 
for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor,  who,  in  consequence,  had  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  private  benevolence.  Mendicity  was 
practised  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  strangers  in 
Ireland  were  shocked  by  the  swarms  and  disgusted  by 
the  importunity  of  beggars  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  that  infested  the  roads 
and  puliiic  places.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  a  dis- 
grace to  a  country  pretending  to  be  civilised  ;  but  discre- 
ditable as  it  was,  it  could  not  be  materially  improved 
without  instituting  a  compulsory  provision  for  tlie 
support  of  the  poor,  whidi  was  long  successfully  re- 
sisted, through  the  prevalence  of  false  and  unfounded 
theories  with  respect  to  its  operation  in  tills  country. 
At  length,  however,  sounder  opinions  gained  an  .is- 
cendancy  ;  and  parliament  became  impressed  with  tliu 
conviction  that  it  was  indisiiensable.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  to  make  some  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  This  has  been  dune  by  the 
act  passed  in  1«38,  which  introduced  the  priiuipie  of 
compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor  Into  Ireland  ;  and 
which,  while  it  will  serve  to  protect  the  population  from 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  extremity  of  want,  will  be  a  new 
and  powerful  motive  to  tlie  landlords  to  oppose  the 
splitting  of  farms,  and  to  take  a  greater  Interest  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  tlie  condition  of  the  cottiers 
aiul  others  inhabiting  their  estates.  In  botli  these 
respects,  the  compulsory  assessment,  when  once  brought 
fully  into  operation,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  eminently 
useful.  This  new  system  is  placed  under  tlie  control 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England,  and 
several  unions  have  been  formed,  and  various  work- 
houses have  been,  and  others  are  in  the  course  of  being, 
erected. 

Baccs,  Character,  and  Condition  of  the  People.  — 
It  soenis  to  lio  adniittcd  on  all  hanils  tliiit  tlic 
first  inhabitants  of  Iri-land,  ot' whom  histcry  lins 
pri'servi'd  ;iiiy  account,  belonncd  to  the  firciit 
C'oltic  family.  Much  inf^cnious  conjcctiiro  h;.s 
been  cxpciukd  on  the  <|iii'.stioii  uliciict,'  Ireland 
derived  her  ^-arliest  colonist.s;  and  the  claims  of 
Hrita'ii,  France,  S^iain,  .Scythiu,  and  even  Troy, 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  mother  country  of  the 
Irish,  have  all  been  suiiportedwith  some  lenrninfT 
and  much  conlidence.  We  shall  notenteron  this 
slippery  arena;  but  shall  content  ourselves  willi 
observiiiiT  that,  owiiif;  to  the  greater  proximity 
of  iiritain  to  the  Continent,  it  is  most  probable 
that  she  was  peopled  before  Ireland;  and  the 
latter  being  nearer  to  Britain  than  to  the  Conti- 
nent, it  is,  for  tlie  same  rea.son,  most  probable 
that  she  was  eillur  wholly  peopled  from  Iiritain, 
or  |irliicipally  frmn  her,  but  partly  also  from 
Ciaiil. 

'riii)u,L,'li  I  here  be  no  direct  evidence  of  llie 
fad,  il  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  lliaf  Ireland 
was  visited  at  an  early  period  by  I'liieiiician,  or 
rather  Carthaginian  ships;  but.  In  those  days, 
this  must  have  been  n  long  and  perilous  voyage; 
and  there  are  no  griiumls  whatever  fur  Ihiiikiiig 
that  it  was  of  common  occurrence,  or  that  the 
l'liu'iiician.4  ever  made  any  settlemuiit  in  the 
country. 

The  Irish  belong  to  what  is  called  llie  (iaelic 
d'visioli  of  the  Celtic  faviily;  having,  as  is  sup- 
posed, emigraleil  from  Iiritain  when  llic  latter 
was  invaded  and  settleil  by  the  Cinibri  or 
Nortlicm  Celts.  .About  the  period  when  llie 
Itiimaiis  withdrew  from  Iiritain,  a  tribe  calUil 
llie  Sinti  began  to  ncipiire  a  preponderating  in- 
Hiieiice  in  Ireland,  which,  from  the  .'itb  lo  alxiilt 
the  1  Mil  century,  wiis  thence  calli'd  Sinlui. 
till',  about  the  laltrr  period  this  tribe,  lia\iiig 
eU'ecled  a  seltleliieiil  nii  the  W,  coast  of  ,N. 
Iiritain,  its  name  was  transferred  lo  that  <  (Uiiitry, 
which  still  ret. liiis  it,  and  Ireland  again  recoMred 
its  old  name  of  I  liberniii,  lerne,  or  Ireland.  The 
greatest  dlMTsit y  of  opininii  enisls,  and  an  iilinost 
impi'iielriilile  obscurity  bangs  over  e\ery  circiiiii. 
stniice  ciiiiiu  cud  w  illi  the  establisliiiiciit  of  tliu 
.Scoli  ill  Ireland,     Coloiiisis  from  llelgium  are 
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known  to  have  settled  in  it,  and  I'inkerton  sup- 
poses that  they  were  the  progenitors  of  tlie 
ocoti ;  but  this  is  disputed  by  Moore  and  others, 
who  contend  that  the  settlement  of  the  Scoti  in 
Ireland  is  comparatively  recent;  and  that  they 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
_  But  though  these  Belgian  or  Scandinavian 
nnmigrants  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascend- 
ancy in  parts  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  suffl- 
ciently  numerous  to  make  any  considerable 
c.iange  in  the  language,  character,  or  institu- 
tions of  its  Celtic  inhabitants.  «'  The  conquering 
tribes  themselves,  one  after  another,  became 
mingled  with  the  general  mass,  leaving  only  in 
those  few  Teutonic  words,  which  are  found 
niixed  up  with  the  native  Celtic,  any  vestige  of 
their  once  separate  existence."  (Moore's  Ireland, 
i.  98.)  ^ 

The  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland 
was  long  inconsiderable.  Till  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  Jamesl.,  they  were  mostly, 
indeed,  confined  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  counties; 
where,  though  they  had  partially  changed  the 
language,  they  had  effected  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people, 
llie  pop.  of  Connaught,  and  generally  of  all  the 
western  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  other  parts 
ot  the  island,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  considered 
as  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  origin  ;  and  in  several 
of  the  remoter  districts  Celtic  is  now  the  or- 
dinary language  of  the  common  people.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  that  may  easily 
be  traced  in  difTeront  parts,  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  English  and  Scotch  blood,  the  entire 
pop.  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character, 
that  IS  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may,  in  general, 
be  said  of  the  Irish,  th;it  Ihcy  are  ardent  in  their 
affections,  credulous,  vain,  fond  to  excess  of 
flattery,  irascible,  easily  Influenced  by  sudden 
impulses,  and  usually  In  extremes.  'l1iey  want 
not  merely  the  foresight  and  jirudence,  but  also 
the  resolution  and  steady  perseverance  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  ;  and  though  their  bravery 
be  iin(|uestl()imble,  and  thu'y  will  nndtrtakc  any 
thing,  they  are  apt,  if  they  do  not  succeed  at  the 
first  onset,  to  become  dispirited,  and  to  despond. 
1  hey  are  enilnenlly  witty,  hospitable  and  social ; 
though  often  parsimonious,  prodigality  is  one 
of  their  dlsliiigiiishlng  traits;  as  Is  their  light- 
hearted,  contented  disposition  ;  but  this  Tre- 
(|neiitly  degenerates  into  thoughtlessness;  and, 
how  advantageous  soever  in  some  respects,  by 
disposing  them  to  be  satisfied  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, tends  to  hinder  their  making  any 
iierscvering  and  well-concerted  eflTorts  for  their 
iinnrovenient. 

l)r.  Crnmpe  •,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the 
employinelil  of  the  lieoplc,  has  the  following 
slalemenls  with  re  jiect  to  tlit  character  of  the 
lower  Irish;  — "I  wo  leading  and  naturally 
allied  features  In  the  haraiter  of  (he  lowe'r 
Irish  are  Idleness  and  lni|uisitivelU'ss,  es|)e- 
cially  when  hired  and  rmjiUiyed  to  perform  the 
work  of  others.  The  iikiiiii'IiI  an  overseer  ijiiits 
them,  they  Inevilnhly  diop  their  work,  fake 
siiiiir,  and  full  itilo  ijwil  as  to  the  news  of  the 
d.iy ;  no  tra\eller  <.iii  pass  tlieiii  without  (liven- 
ing their  atlentlon  from  the  liuslness  in  hand, 
and  gi\ing  rise  to  iniiiiirinis  surmises  as  to  his 
person,  irrai,.',  and  di  slinatioii.  i  he  most 
tri.ial  ocenrniue,  I'speiiiilly  In  the  sporting 
line,  will  huiry  Iheni,  unless  restrained,  fVum 
their  occnpatiiilis.  \',\\.-\\  the  iieilenliiry  in.nMi- 
fiiiliirer  will,  on  such  decisions,  ipiii'liis  eni- 
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ploymcnt.  Nothing  Is  more  common  than  to 
see  a  weaver  in  the  N.  start  from  his  loom  on 
hearing  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  pursue  them 
throirgh  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase.  A  ten- 
dency to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  predo- 
minant among  them,  and  connected  with  this 
vice  is  the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and 
lying;  and,  as  their  accompaniment,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fawi-.ing  flattery.  The  blunt  ho- 
nesty, the  bold  independence  of  the  English 
yeoman,  are  wanting;  and  in  their  stead  too 
generally  substituted  the  petty  dishonesty  of 
the  vassal,  the  servility  and  artifice  of  the  slave. 
Drunkenness  is  an  evil  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  the  catalogue  of  national  vices.  It  is 
one  to  which  the  lower  Irish  are  peculiarly 
addicted,  and  that  from  which  the  most  serious 
obstructions  arise  to  their  industry  and  employ- 
ment. That  vile  beverage,  whisky,  so  cheaply 
purchased,  and  so  generally  diffused,  affords 
them  an  easy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
destructive  passion.  As  one  consequence  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  ebrlety,  tne  lower 
Irish  are  remarkably  riotous.  I  do  not  here 
so  much  allude  to  Whiteboylsm,  and  other 
public  disturbances,  which  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  other  causes,  as  to  their  quarrels 
among  themselves.  Their  fairs  are  frefjuently 
the  scenes  of  confusion,  riot,  disturbance,  and 
bloodshed.  Combinations,  too,  risings,  and 
outrage  among  tradesmen,  are  far  from  un- 
usual, and  on  pretexts  that  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  Irish  are,  also,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
lawlessly  inclined.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
stead of  being  anxious  to  apprehend  oflenders, 
or  to  assist  the  execution  of  the  law,  they  are. 
In  general,  ready  to  give  the  former  every  assist- 
ance to  escape  ;  and  to  resist  the  latter,  unless 
iiwed  by  superior  force."  {Kssai/,  pp.  170 — 175.) 
We  believe  that  this,  though  not  a  very  flat- 
tering, is  a  perfectly  fair  statement ;  but  the 
defects  of  national  character,  specified  by  I)r 
Cruin|)e,  mostly  originate  In  circumstances  that 
either  have  been,  or  admit  of  being  obviated. 
Drunkenness,  lmp)iily,  is  now,  one  should  think. 
In  a  fair  way  of  being  expunged  from  the  list  of 
Irish  vices;  and  with  it  will  disapjiear  the  riots 
and  disturbances  to  which  it  gave  hirlli.  Tho 
idleness  of  the  Irish  is,  as  already  stated,  a  con- 
siqiience  of  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  its  occupiers  finding  any 
regular  or  continuous  employment.  Irish  la- 
bourers in  England,  when  employed  at  piece- 
work, are  remarkably  industrious  ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  at  h<iine  were  they  ae- 
lustoiiied  to  constant  work  at  fair  wages.  Their 
proneness  to  eoinbinatloii  and  oiitnige,  and  their 
readiness  to  obstruct  the  course  of  law,  and  to 
assist  the  escape  of  malefactors,  are  the  natural 
consetpiences  of  centiirlis  of  oppiession  and 
inisgovernnu'iit.  Down  to  a  very  recent  period 
the  native  Irish  had  not,  and  cciild  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have,  any  coiilideiice  in  the  law.  Tliey 
were,  in  fact,  a  inoscrilied  and  enslaved  race, 
anioiig  whom  it  would  have  been  preposterous 
to  look  for  "blunt  h(Miesty,"  .iiid  "bold  liide- 
pendence."  lint  though  the  "  oppression  and 
extortion"  to  which  the  Irish  were  formerly 
siiliject  have  wholly  disappeared,  their  ell'ecis 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  lung  visible.  They 
can  <uily,  indeed,  be  removed  by  slow  ilegrees ; 
by  government  pursuing  a  (dii'sistent  anil  im- 
partial  course;  placing  the  Calholics  on  a  level 
with  the  rnilest.ints,  in  re>|iect  of  religion  i 
enftowincnls  as  well  as  of  civil  rights  ;  dit!\islng 
Roiiiiil  instriictioii ;  discouraging  agitation,  and 
enforcing  the  empire  of  the  law  ;  aial  adopting 
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every  practicable  method  for  preventing  the 
further  splitting  of  the  land,  and  for  promoting 
its  consolidation  into  larger  farms. 

Wages  in  Ireland  vary  from  about  Is.  to  about 
6d.  a  day;  but  at  neither  rate  is  employment 
constant,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  half  the 
labourers  are  all  but  unoccupied  for  nearly  half 
the  year.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  their  food,  clothes,  &c. 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  of  the  most  in- 
ferior description.  In  these  respects,  however, 
there  are  some  material  differences  ;  and  in  the 
N.  £.  and  Eastern  counties,  but  especially  the 
first,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  much 
superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  S.  W.  andAVest. 

We  subjoin,  from  the  Keport  on  Rail- 
ways*, the  following  statements  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  pop.  in  tlie  N.E.,  S.£., 
£.,  and  W.  divisions  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  first  (N.E.  division),  they  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  in  the  others :  tlie 
wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being,  at  an  aver- 
age, about  l.t.  per  day ;  and  tlieir  food  consists 
chiefly  of  meal,  potatoes,  and  milk.  They  arc  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race;  inha- 
biting n  district  for  the  most  part  inferior,  in 
natural  fertility,  to  the  S.  portion  of  Ireland, 
but  cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher 
rents  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
notwithstanding  the  hieher  rate  of  wages. 

"In  the  southern  districts  we  find  u  population 
whose  condition  is,  in  every  respect,  interior  to 
that  of  the  northern.  1  heir  habitations  are 
worse;  their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of 
potatoes  and  milk,  without  meal :  the  wages  of 
labour  are  found  reduced  from  Is.  to  Hd.  per 
day  ;  yet  the  peasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and 
athletic  race,  capable  of  great  exertion,  often 
exposed  to  great  privations,  ignorant,  but  eager 
for  instruction  ;  and  readily  trained,  under  judi- 
cious management,  to  habits  of  order  and 
steady  industrv. 

"  The  population  of  the  midland  (eastern)  dis- 
tricts docs  not  differ  materially  in  condition  from 
those  of  the  south;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  district  arc  decidedly  inferior  to  both,  in 
condition  and  appearance  :  their  food  consists  of 
the  potato  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most 
cases  without  milk;  their  cabins  are  wretched 
hovels  ;  their  beds  stra"' ;  the  wages  of  labour 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  {Miint,  uuoii  an  ave- 
rage not  mure  thun  6(/.  per  day.  i'overty  and 
misery  have  deprived  them  of  all  energy ;  labour 
brings  no  adeijuate  return,  and  every  motive  to 
exertion  is  destniyed.  Agriculture  is  in  the 
rudest  and  lowest  .state.  The  sub.stantial  fanner, 
employing  labourers,  and  cullivaliiig  his  land 
according  to  the  improved  ino<U's  of  modern 
hii.sl)an(lry,  i»  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
The  country  is  covered  with  small  ocnipiers, 
and  swurins  with  an  indigent  and  u  retched  popu- 
lalion.  It  is  triic.'lhat  ><)ine  landed  propiietors 
have  made  great  exettions  to  iiitrodiue  u  belter 
syslt'in  of  Hgrii'iillnre,  and  to  iinprovi'  the  con- 
dition of  tlii'ir  iiiuiu'diate  Icnants;  and  ii  tew  of 
the  IrsMT  proprii'lors  liaM'  iiiaile  humble  al- 
ti'iiiplH  to  uiiilale  tlii'ui  ;  liiil  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  piipiilatioii  cxiiihils  n  .slate  ni'  poverty  bor- 
dering on  <U'sliliilioii. 

"  'I'he  di>ttiiu'lioiiH  wi-  liiive  drawn  as  to  the 
usual  diet  of  agriiiillural  lali>iiii('i'.s  in  the  ditll'r- 
Cllt  parts  of  frcliiiid,  ar  '  slriclly  applitalile  to 
those  only  who  have  ri'giil.ir  cniploynii  hi.  When 
they  nre  out  of  unik,  wlinli  i.i  ilic  ca.if  in  many 
places  dining  three  or  four  inoiillis  of  tlii'  yi'ur, 

*  Tlii>  kUtffniVfil.  In  lhi<  ri'lHilt.  whli  li  nn,  ilritwfi  m|>  (.,  Ihr  Ifilf 
Mr  l>iuiiMii..inl,  I'l.ilii  sn  ,14.11,  |..i  IuUihI,  Mmilllw  liliihwl  au- 
Ihuni,.    Ii  nai  tuiiiiilfil  III  iH.iS. 


the  line  is  not  so  easily  perceived.  Then  a  re> 
duction  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  in  the  quality 
of  their  food  takes  place ;  but  still,  though  on 
a  diminished  scale,  their  relative  local  degrees 
of  comfort  or  of  penury  are  tnaintained  nearly 
according  to  the  above  classification.  In  no 
extremity  of  privation  or  distress,  have  the  pea- 
santry of  the  northern  counties  approached  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  W. ;  while  Leinster  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  S.,  though  sometimes 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  retain,  generally, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  periods,  a  shade  of 
superiority.  There  are  districts,  indeed,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land,  where  through  peculiarities 
of  situation,  or  other  causes,  distress  fulls  with 
an  equal  pressure  upon  all ;  but  such  exceptions 
are  rare,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  as  scarcely  to 
qualify  the  foregoing  observations."  {lieport, 
p.  !i.) 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Report,  the  com- 
missioners give  the  following  information  with 
respect  to  tlie  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders :  —  "  Among  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  pop.,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  employment,  the  most  alarming, 
though,  perhaps,  the  mo.st  obviously  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  deterioration  of  the  food  of  the  pea- 
santry. It  could  scarcely  be  thought,  indeed,  that 
their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any  reduc- 
tion, save  in  quantity  alone  ;  yet  it  has  been  re- 
duced as  to  ipiality  also,  in  such  a  way  as  sensibly 
to  diminish  their  comfort,  if  not  to  impair  their 
health.  IJreod  was  never  an  article  of  common 
u.<'e  amongst  the  labouring  poor ;  but  it  is  now 
less  known  bythein  than  formerly.  Milk  is  be- 
come almost  a  luxury  to  many  or  them ;  and  the 
quality  of  their  putatoe  diet  is  generally  much 
inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  A  species  of  potato  called 
the  '  lumper,'  has  been  brought  into  general 
cultivation,  on  account  of  its  great  productive- 
r.ess,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  raised 
from  an  inferior  soil,  and  with  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  manure.  This  root,  at  its  first 
introduction,  was  scarcely  considered  food  good 
enough  for  swine ;  it  neither  possesses  the  fa- 
rinaceous qualities  of  the  better  varieties  of  the 
plant,  nor  is  it  as  palatable  as  any  other,  being 
wet  and  tasteless,  and,  in  point  of  substantial 
nutriment,  little  better,  as  an  article  of  human 
food,  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  In  many  counties 
of  Leinster,  and  throughout  the  piuvinces  of 
Munster  and  Connaiight,  the  'lumper'  now 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  labouring 
peasantry;  a  fact  which  is  the  more  striking, 
when  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  produce, 
together  with  its  manifest  iinprovenient  in  qua- 
lity, which  is  annually  raised  in  Ireland,  for 
exportation  and  for  consumption,  by  the  superior 
classes."  (p.  HI.) 

This  certainly  is  a  very  unfavourable  state- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  wealth  should 
i'lcrease  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle 
dasM's,  without  the  lower  ultimately  participating 
in  its  advantages, 

lliilvn/.  —  \'\w  riirly  orrniintii  of  Irdnnil  nro  dliiRii- 
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ilcrlnil  iiiily  fnmi  thr  loporU  cif  thr  llrilniin,  or  cif 
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goipel  the  Britlih  miasionariei  Introduced  the  letter* 
and  learning  of  Rome  ;  and  a  ichool  founded  at  Armagh, 
not  long  after,  became  iiimous  In  moi*.  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  It  would  bu  ai  inconsequential  to  Infer,  from  the 
fact  of  this  and  a  few  other  schools  existing  in  the 
country,  that  it  was  then  distinguished  by  literature  and 
ciTlllzation,  as  It  would  be  to  allege  that  such  was  the 
case  witli  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  In  the  8th  century,  because 
there  was  then  a  celebrated  monastery  and  school  In 
lona! 

The  accounts  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland,  pre- 
viously to  the  English  Invasion,  are  obscure  and  con- 
tradictory. This  much,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from 
them,  that  the  island  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
lemi-iiidepcndent  states,  which  sometimes  did,  and 
■ometimus  did  not,  acknowledge  their  dependance  on  a 
chief  prince  or  king  of  all  Ireland.  Incessant  hostilitlei 
were  waged  by  the  petty  sovereigns  against  each  other, 
which  were  not  even  Interrupted  by  the  Invasion  of  the 
Danes  In  the  9th  century.  The  latter,  in  no  very  long 
space,  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of 
the  island  j  and  occupied  the  ports  or  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Wiitcrford,  and  Cork,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
English. 

The  successors  to  the  pettv  sovereigns,  or  to  the 
chiefs  of  clans  or  septs,  were  called  taniits,  and  were 
generally  elected  from  the  family  or  kindred  of  the 
reigning  prince  or  chleltain  during  his  lifetime.  Females 
wcic  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  minors  were 
never  chosen  as  tanists  ;  the  object  being  to  have  a 
prince  of  mature  years  always  at  the  head  of  the  seig- 
niory or  clan,  who  might  be  able  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  defend  tliem  from  hostile  attacks.  The 
laws  of  the  Irish  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
prevail  among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  ;  and  were 
administered  In  the  open  air  by  hereditary  judges,  deno- 
minatcd  brehons.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  might  be 
comp  ..  pled  for  by  the  payment  of  an  eric,  or  fine  ;  and, 
as  I  '  ,..  iscs  a  considerable  portion,  and  in  some  cases 
the  w'w.  "*■  th-  fine  went  to  the  lord,  or  chief  of  the 
«cp.    '  ii<  tf    bviously  led  him  to  encourage  rather 

'hp  o«    .ime  I    The  laws  with  respect  to  the 

•uc,:tt  '■,  ■  J  property  were  such  as  would  have 
alone  »  .^  vxtingufsh  all  industry.    "  Through  the 

whole  country,"  says  Leiand,  "  the  tenure  of  lands  de- 
termined with  the  life  of  the  possessor  j  and,  as  the  crimes 
or  niislbrtunes  of  men  frequently  forced  them  from  one 
trilu'  to  another,  property  was  eternal'y  fluctuating, 
and  new  partitions  of  lands  made  almost  daily,  llenre 
the  cultiviition  of  lands  was  only  In  proportion  to  the 
Immediate  demands  of  nature,  and  the  tributes  to  ba 
paid  to  suiu'rlors."  (lUat.  qf  Ireland,  Introdurt.,  p.  IM.) 

A  people  with  such  institutions  could  not  he  other- 
wise  th;>n  barbarous ;  and  such,  In  fact,  they  were. 
They  had  made  little  or  no  progress  even  In  the  most 
necessary  arts ;  and  were,  with  few  exceirtlons,  entire 
striiOKiTs  to  civiiitation  and  refinement.  Neither  was 
It  possible  to  reform  the  evil  customs  that  prevailed 
amiing  the  Irish,  without  altering  their  government ; 
niir  ciiulii  that  l>e  accom|)lishcd  by  any  other  means  than 
by  their  iH'ing  subjected  to  some  mure  civilised  foreign 
power."  (I.yltleton'illenry  II.,r.l>6.\  where  the  reader 
will  llnil  an  excellent  account  of  the  itato  of  Ireland  pre- 
viously to  the  Knglish  invasion.) 

Siiiin  after  the  Knglish  conquest  effW;ted  by  Henry  II., 
in  1171,  the  Island  was  divided  by  John  Into  13  counties. 
Hut,  thouKh  the  king  of  England  received  the  sub- 
mission lathe  Irish  rhieftains,  and  was  nominally  lord  of 
Ireland,  his  authority  was,  fur  a  lengthened  period,  only 
partially  ri'roanised.  The  native  families  of  O'Conor, 
O  Neil,  O'MelaKhlln,  llyrne,  and  U'TmIe,  still  asserted, 
nnil,  to  a  lertain  degree,  exercised  sovereign  authority  In 
('onnauKlit,  lUster,  and  part  of  the  midland  districts, 
liven  In  I.eiiister  and  Munsler,  where  the  Engllih  were 

firin('i|i»lly  settled,  and  which  had  nartially  ailopted  the 
aws  and  ((instituticni  of  llngland,  tne  sovereign  autho- 
rity was  tar  from  iH'Ing  generally  or  firmly  established. 
The  alli'glance  of  several  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  who 
held  extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  frequently  little  Iwtter 
than  nondnnl.  The  Knglish  families  o(  I)o  Ilurgh  in 
the  W .,  of  Di'smonil  in  the  S.,  and  of  llutler  In  the  cen- 
tral p.irl*,  adii|ili'il  the  niainu-is  of  the  natives,  and  urten 
iH'canie  the  drclured  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
their  iniilhir  ccmnlry.  At  one  lime  there  were  '.I  counties 
palatine,  wllh  Inilipendent  jurisdiction,  In  the  part  of 
the  Inland  ndijeit  to  lingland,  and  dlsliuguishi'd  liy  the 
iiami  of  tlir/w/r.  The  miseries  resulting  from  the  iii- 
ternilnalili'  illsorders  Inseparalile  from  sui  h  a  state  (rf 
Ihlngs.  WITH  Inireaseil  In  \i\n  liy  an  iiiwiKlim  of  the 
,Se<iti  h,  under  Kilw  rrd,  brother  of  Ituliert  Uruce.  lie 
overrair  tin'  tirriilir  purl  nl  the  couirtry,  hut  uas  flirally 
defeated  and  killeil  mar  Dundalk.  The  resourcr'S  of  the 
courrlry  urre  also  u listed  lir  Kuti« Idles,  and  Us  youth  cai  - 
ileil  away  In  IikIiI  Ihi'  ImIIIi  s  oflheir  masters  on  the  coii- 
(Inent,  or  In  I'.iigland,  iliiring  the  wars  betwi-in  tiri' 
liuuses  of   Vnrk   and    Ijuriaster.      Alter  the  rlriilh   of 
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Richard  III.,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had  ter- 
minated this  sanguinary  stiuggle,  Irelantl  was  chosen  In 
the  defeated  party  of  the  Yorkists  as  a  theatre  on  whicn 
to  commence  a  system  of  operations  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  new  monarch.  In  consequence,  Lambert 
Simnel  was  sent  thither  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  as 
the  descendant  and  representative  of  EdwardlV.    His 


title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  he  was 
crowned  in  Dublin  with  all  the  ceremonies  attendant  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  Irish  sovereigns.  A  si- 
milar, though  less  vigorous  effort  was  afterwards  made  in 
favour  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  title  was  also  acknow- 
ledged In  the  S.  of  Ireland. 

In  1495,  a  parliament  assembled  at  Drogheda,  under- 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Poynlngs,  then  lord- 
deputy,  passed  some  very  Important  statutes.  By  one 
of  these,  afterwards  well  known  in  Irish  history  by 
the  name  of  "  Foyning's  Law,"  effectual  provision  was 
made  for  maintaining  the  ascendancy  of  the  government 
of  England  over  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  With  this 
view  It  was  enacted,  that  no  parliament  should  in  futnre 
be  holden  in  Ireland  without  license  from  the  king ;  and 
that  no  bill  or  draft  of  a  law  should  be  submitted  to  its 
consideration,  without  having  been  previously  sent  over 
to  England  by  the  Irish  government  for  the  approval, 
alteration,  or  rejection  of  the  king  ;  so  that  the  power  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was  thus,  in  fact,  limited  to  the 
mere  acceptance  or  rejection  of  bills  approved  or  modi- 
fled  by  the  English  government. 

This  act  was  much  and  justly  complained  of  at  a  later 
period;  but,  when  passed,  it  was  a  decidedly  popular 
measure.  Parliaments  hail  previously  been,  for  the  most 
part,  the  mere  instruments  of  the  faction  that  happened  to 
be  ascendant  at  the  time  ;  so  that  their  enactments  were 
often  conflicting,  and  tht  administration  wanted  conslt- 
tency.  Poyning's  law  obviated,  in  some  measure,  these 
defects ,  and  parliament  henceforth  became  dependent 
rather  on  tlie  government  of  England  than  on  any  par- 
ticular faction  or  party  In  Ireland. 

Earlyin  the  reignuf  Henry  VIII. the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  a  formidable  shape.  The  chief  authority 
had  previously  been  exercised  for  a  lengthened  period 
by  the  rival  families  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  Butlers, 
whose  heads  were  the  Earls  of  Klldare  and  Ormond. 
The  former  of  these  noblemen  was  at  this  period  lord- 
lieutenant.  Un  being  summoned  to  England,  to  answer 
charges  brought  against  his  government,  he  appointed 
I  ills  son.  Lord  Thomas  FItsgcrald,  his  deputy.  The 
latter,  on  a  false  rumour  of  his  father's  execution  in 
London,  not  only  threw  up  the  reins  of  government,  but 
declared  himself  an  open  enemy  to  the  Knglish  monarch, 
ravaged  the  pale,  and  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  citliens.  Having  soon 
after  surrendered  to  Lord  Grey,  the  new  lord-lieute- 
nant, he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Kngland,  where  he  ex- 
iilated  his  offences  on  the  scaffold,  along  with  several  of 
Ills  near  relations,  who,  though  unconnected  with  his 
acts,  were  unjustly  imiillcated  in  their  consequences: 
The  Introduction  of  tire  Iteformed  doctrines,  which 
was  effectr'd  with  equal  violence  and  contempt  for  the 
prejiiillccs  of  those  within  and  without  the  pale,  brought  a 
new  element  of  discord  into  Ireland.  The  native  Irish 
were  devoted  adherents  of  the  church  of  Home.  Their 
hostility  to  the  new  doctrines  did  not,  however,  display 
itself  openly  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who,  almut  this 
time,  cnaiiged  his  title  of  lord  to  that  of  king  of  Ireland, 
nor  in  the  reign  of  his  protestnnt  successor,  Edward  VI.; 
but  it  broke  out  with  unrestrauied  ftiry  In  that  of  Kllta- 
beth.  O'Nell,  who  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Ulster. 
Instigati'd  by  the  court  (>f  Spain,  hoisted  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  lie  was  supported  by  a  Spanish  armament, 
which  took  possession  of  Kliisale,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  maintain  itself  In  that  position.  After 
a  lengthened  contest  O'Nell  was  forced,  by  the  cner. 
getic  and  prudent  measures  of  Lord  Moinitjoy,  to  an  un- 
ciiiidltiiinal  siibniisslim ;  and  his  subseuuent  flight  from 
Ireland,  on  the  Imputed  charge  of  another  insurrection, 
ti'rniinated  the  war.  I  Ister  was  soon  after  divided  into 
coiiiilles.  and  planted  with  numerous  bodies  of  Knglish 
and  .Scotch  settlers,  whUh  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
improvenient  of  that  province,  and  gave  It  adittinctivo 
character.  The  reign  of  .lames  I, anil  the  earlier  part 
of  that  of  (harh'S  T.,  formed  a  period  of  undisturbed 
traniMiillliy.  Hut  the  disputes  betwein  the  latter  and 
the  Knglliih  parliament  afforded  the  Irish  a  flattering 
though  lailar  inns  protiiect  of  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence and  reestablishing  their  religion.  To  eflW-t 
this  iibji'i't,  all  Insurrcclinii  was  secretly  organised,  on  a 
very  extrusive  scale,  eiiiliraclng,  not  only  the  iiatiro 
Irish,  but  iiiiiny  lloiii.  (atli.  I'anillles  of  Knglish  descent. 
Tills  riiriiildiilile  conspiracy  broke  out  In  Mi4l.  The 
treachery  of  one  of  the  conspirators  prevented  Diihlin 
fioin  liiirmg  iiilii  thrlr  liamls  ;  but  the  insiirreclion  broke 
out  slinnltaiirnuly  In  I'Mer,  and  siiiiii  after  spread  into 
iiiiist  oilier  iMirts  of  tlie  eouiitrv.  The  most  horrible 
excesses  were  coniniitlid  by  the  conspirators,  which 
were  siiincllnies  le.ii  fully   rctallalrdi   and  the  country 
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continued  to  bea  prpy  to  nil  the  horrori  of  civil  war  till 
1(!49,  when  ("romwell  ai)|)carc(l  in  the  lield,  at  the  head  of 
a  well-diieiplincd  and  powerful  army,  llaving  taken 
Droghedu  by  storm,  he  delivered  it  up  to  military  exe- 
cution ;  anil  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fate  of 
this,  city,  that  almost  nil  the  strouRnohts  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Gatliolics  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  the  English  supremacy  was,  for  tlie  first  time, 
e«tablishe<l  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

The  confiscations  tliat  followed  Cromwell's  success 
were  upon  so  vasf  a  scale  that  about  fourfift/is  of  the 
soil  wns  transferred  to  now  proprietors,  cither  parlia- 
mentary soldiers,  or  sperulators,  called  adventurers,  who 
had  advanced  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

After  this  tremendous    visitation    Ireland    continued 
tranquil,  and  bc^'an  to  advance  considerably  in   pros- 
perity, till  the  events  connected  with  the  Revolution  of 
I6H8  again  made  It  the  theatre  of  fresh  and  sanguinary 
contests.     After  the  fiight  of  .lames  II.  from   England, 
he  landed,  with  a  view  to  retrieve  his  fortiiiios,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  receive<I  witli  !>pen  arms  by  the  Catholics ; 
and  having  brought  with  him  from  France  a  number  of 
experienced  troops  and  oflicers,  partly  Irish  and  partly 
French,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.     I.uckll}'.  however,  he  was  wholly  without  the 
talents  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 
The  iNittle  of  the  Iloyiie,  on  the  1st  of  July,  Ki'JO,  gained 
by  William  III.,  turned  the  scale  completely  in  favour  of 
the  latter;  and  the  battle  of  Aughrini,  on  the  Uth  of  July, 
lii'.ll.  when  the  Uritisli  under  (iinkell,  afterwards  earl  of 
.Athlone,  obtnincLl  n  decisive  victory  over  the  troops  of 
James  11.,  commanded  by    St.  Ituth,  who  fell   in  the 
action,    was  the  last  great  eflbrt  made  by  the  Irish  to 
achieve  their  iiulepeiulcnce.     The  remains  of  the  Irish 
forces,  having  retreated  to  Limerick,  capitulated  under 
conditions  embodied  in   the   famous  oonventlon  called 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.     We  hiive  alreaily  noticed  the 
viul.ition    of  this    treaty.     It   is   due,  ho»*vcr,  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  deliverer,  William   III.,  to  state 
that  he  was  no  willing  party   to  its  violation.     This 
ii  entirely  to   be    .iscribed    to  the    intolerance  of  the 
Unglish   and   Irish  protestants,  who.  Hushed  with  vic- 
tory, did  not  hesitate,  despite  tlic  stipulations  to  tlic 
contrary  in  the  treaty,  to  trample  tlie  Catholics  under 
l>>ot,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exterminate  their  religion, 
"  Hy  the  total   reduction,"   says    Mr.  Ilurke,   "  of  the 
kingd.^m  of  Ireland,  in  16141,  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish, 
and  in  a  great  measure,  too,  <if  the  first  races  of  the 
English,  was  completuly  accoinplishcil.     The  new  in- 
terest was  settled  with  as  solid  u  stability  as  any  thing  in 
~  human  afiairs  can  look  fur.     All  (he  penal  laws  oi  that 
unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were  made  after 
the  last  ovrnf,  were  manifestly  tlie  effects  of  national 
hatred  and  scorn  towards  a  conquered   people,  whom 
tlie  victors  di'lighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at 
all  afraid  fojirovoke.      i'hey  were  not  tin  effects  of  their 
fears,  but  of  their  security.      They  who  carried  on  this 
system  looked  to  the  irresistible  lorce  of  Creat  Urit.iin 
for  their  support  in  their  acts  ol  power."    ( Letter  to  Siy 
11    l.imgriih,  p.  44.) 

The  vluiatlon  of  the  treaty  of  I,hnerirk  being  arcnni- 
p.inled  liy  the  most  extensive  confiscations,  ami  followed 
up  by  the  enaituieiit  of  the  penal  code,  completed  the 
pr>  stratioii  of  Ireland.  There  being  no  IcniKer  any 
nii'ans  of  risini;.  nor  even  security  at  home,  the  a;>iiiring 
Calliollc  youth  sought  employment  anil  distinctlim  in  tlie 
service  of  Krance,  which,  fur  a  lengthened  lu'riod,  drew 
large  supplies  of  ret!rults  from  Ireland,  Hence,  by  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  same  revolution  that  rsta- 
blislicd  freedom  of  contcience  and  a  liberal  system  of 
government  in  lOngland  and  Scotland,  eHtablUhed  an 
•xllous  desiMitiam  and  iicrsnutlon  in  Irelxiid.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Uurke,  "It  established,  ni  delhince  of  the 
principles  of  uiir  revolution,  the  nower  of  the  smaller 
iinmber,  at  the  expense. of  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
l.ir  greater,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  whole." 

Itiit.  .i>  already  stated,  the  iieii;J  Cdde  f.iileil  to  effect 
its  nbject  ;  ami.  insle.ul  of  being  extirmlnalid,  the  t'a- 
tlioli.s  grailually  antuiri'd  a  still  gre.iler  miinerical  su. 
perluilly.  .M  length,  in  the  eailii  r  part  of  the  riign  of 
(ieiiige  III.,  the  rigour  of  ll;e  code  lM>'an  In  be  abated, 
and  the  ('.illiolica  ceased  to  bu  rcganlcd  a>  mere  ^i  r,r 
vatuuf. 

One  of  Ihi'   most  curioos  chapters  in   IiUh  history  l< 
Ihal  cuniiiiiiil  ullh  Ihi   einbudtlng  of  the  M.Iuoleers  in 
I7N2,  ulid  llie  M  ii'liitiiiii  tliat  w.i>  s<i'>n  ,'ifler  cllei  leil  in 
the  constitution  ot  Irel.iiid.      The  dlttlnilliis   in  whlih 
(•re.il   llrilain  uas  then  Involved  bavin;;  oci  asl,iiii>d  Ihe 
ulllidrawal  ol  the  greater  niimlH  r  nt  the  troops  fnim  | 
Iri'Loiil,  ninifiiirs  Herepiop  ii.'.'itcilof  .in  rxprcled  liivasliin  i 
lit  the  Ulaiid   hy  tin   I  leiiili  ,  and,  li  nin  I  this  iiniihi-  i 
geiicy,  llie  I'rolisliiuts  nf  I  Nter  anil  nili,  r  parts  t  "k  np 
aiiii>.    and    loriie  il    llieiii^i'lvis    Inln    \nl<, utter    niinii. 

'Ihe-i     Ii'hUis    111!  II    111!   nil,'    miinIMi     nttllilr    slll'llglill 

>Mhl  h  iviiig  apiiMlni'  il  ih'li  i;at''s  4uiil  iiiii'  r.ti  il  on  .isiires, 
ll.-j  proceedid  pi  kil  aljoul  reforinlin;  tin  c<>nillliltluii.  | 


IRKUTSK. 

In  this  view  they  published  declarations  to  the  cflbct  that 
Ireland  was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth,  except  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireliind,  could  legally  enact  laws  to  bind  Irish- 
men. These  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at 
the  superiority  hitheito  claimed  and  asserted  by  the 
Uritish  parliament,  might,  and  most  probably  would,  at 
at  another  time,  have  been  successfully  resisted.  But 
Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest 
with  her  revolted  colonies,  and  wit^i  almost  all  the  Great 
European  powers,  prudently  m.ide  the  concession  de- 
manded by  the  Irisli  volunteers ;  iind  the  Independence  qf 
Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations of  popular  rejoicing. 

In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  apparent 
only.  The  wretched  state  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  real 
independence  ;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  |iarllament, 
that  any  minister,  how  unpopular  soever,  had  no  difli- 
cnlty  in  securing  a  majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence 
the  anticipations  in  which  the  more  sanguine  Irish 
patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience 
a  most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  the 
hopes  Inspired  by  the  French  revolution,  terminated  in 
the  rebellion  of  \TM,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
blooilslied. 

The  British  government  at  length  wisely  determined 
to  efTect  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  separate  legislature  of  the 
latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  op- 
position, was  happily  carried,  and  took  eli'ect  from  the  1st 
of  January,  li^UU.  And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  politicid  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  nothing  could  be  mure  inexpedient  and  absurd 
tlian  the  existence  of  a  separate  Independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed 
to  arise  between  it  and  the  legislature  nf  Great  Britain, 
whicli  must  necessarily  in  tlie  end  have  letl  to  estrange- 
ment, and  probably  separation.  A  h-gislatlve  union  was 
the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of 
mischief:  its  repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  all 
sorts  of  projects  and  intrigues,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
followed,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  dismembennent  of 
the  emjiiie.  Its  niainten.tnce  should,  therefore,  he  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  principle  of  policy :  and,  to 
give  it  permanence  and  stability,  every  effort  should  bo 
made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  the  union  one  of 
national  interest  and  affection,  as  wellai  uf  constitutional 

'  lilKUTSK,  GOVEHNMENT  OF.   Se,-  Sibehia. 
IHKt'TSK,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Itussia,  cap.  of  Eastern 

■Siberia,  on  the  AngaKi,  at  its  cnnlluence  with  the  Irkiit, 
nlioiit  30  m.  from  the  N .  W.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  .Vlll  m. 

S.F.  Krasnojarsk,  and  H.'iOni.  in  nearly  the  sameillrec- 
lion  fnun  Tobolsk  ;  lat.  filiO  Ifi'  Wl"  N.,  long.  IIM'  I'.l'  18" 
i;.  (Kimaii,  llene  urn  die  Erde.  ii.  412,  &c.)  I'op., 
with  its  g.irrlson.  about  LVitMl.  It  Is  situated  in  a  wide 
plain.  I,';4ll  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  mean  trni- 
jieralure  of  the  year  being  —  li;i  11.,  or  rather  below  the 
lleezing  point,  'the  Angarfk,  which  Is  about  l.dliO  ft. 
broad  at  Irkutsk,  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  lortilli'd  anil  (Ufendiil  by  i  citadel,  and  li.is 
4  siilairbs.  Of  aliout  l,!M'(l  i.rivate  hiiuses,  only  .M)  are 
built  of  stone  ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  wood,  or  faced  with 
painted  planks.  The  streets  are  broa  I,  but  altogether 
unp.iveil ;  Iroin  the  solidity  of  the  groui  il,  however,  they 
are  nut  dirty;  and  Krman  says,  that,  In  niiuiy  respect-, 
Irkutsk  it  iniii'h  more  agreeable  tlnii  TolioUk.  It 
has  .'ill  chiirdies,  I'Jof  vhlili  are  constructed  of  stone  ; 
an  excliaii).'!',  also  a  itoiii'  eillllce.  an  I  a  good  bazaar 
with  niinii  runs  shops.  The  Malkal  admiralty  hoiisu 
and  blinding  ilucks  on  the  Angar.1,  nie.!lcal  college, 
gyiiinasiinn,  and  eumptuir  ol  tlie  Itiissi  .American  Com- 
pany, are  raid  ti>  be  worthy  of  a  European  •  Ity  ;  the 
r'lvernnient'liiHisr,  tliratre.  scleral  coiiveiits  ami  hospi- 
la  s.  and  a  prlMHi,  are  aiming  Its  utlnr  iiiibllc  edilices.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  nrcliblshup,  ami  of  a  lliisslan  giiveinor, 
whose  aiitliorilv  exli  mis  imr  the  inn  icnse  provs  of  Ir- 
kutsk, Yakutsk.  Okhotsk,  Kaintscl.alk.i,  and  llii.sslan 
America,  ineliio.ng  llodiKi  and  the  ither  settlements  on 
tie  coast  of  Cnhfnrnia.  distant  nearly  I'.'d  lung.  I  It  has 
miini'roiis  eilncatlonal  estiibllshiiieiiM.  Including,  liesideH 
the  |.'yinnasluiii,  with  a  llbr.iry  of  5.0IIII  vols.,  an  cflsi  nial 
seininaiy,  hi^li  m  Ininl  of  iLnluatliMi.  with  ilasses  lor  iii- 
strmtlun  inthe  Tartu  .  Chliiise,  m  d  Japanese  languages  ; 
niirinal,  secondary.  I,anca.strlau.  mid  other  sihools.and  a 
(aliiiiet  (It  niliieralngy  It  has  an  imperial  factory  of 
wiiolleii  cliith  for  the  supply  o'  the  tioops  In  .■<llii'rla, 
niaiinractnres  of  linen  and  otiier  piece  goi  ils.  glass, 
hat",  siuiii  leBlliiT,  Kv.\  and  Is  the  resilience  of  ininirroiis 
artisans  In  the  iliff.iint  Ir.idi'.  coininin  In  I'limpe.  It. 
Is  the  gre.i:  inlnpcit  hir  the  loiiiniiiie  of  N  I,.  \»ti, 
li'ipoilini^  ti  I,  ihiil'aili.  Itiiii,  pa|Mr,  ■HI',  p,iii.lnn, 
iiiil  other  III  oiiilii  tiiri'd  guilds  lioin  t'hiiii  bv  way  nf 
hi.ichta,  and  furs,  .Vc.  Iioiii  Kainluhalka,  the  Aleutian 
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lilRAWADl. 

Islands,  and  Ilussinn  America ;  which  articlot  arc  here 
cxchangc<l  for  Kuropcan  gooda  sent  from  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  I)y  way  of  Tobolsk.  It  has  also  some  trade 
with  Bokhara  and  Khokan.  The  total  annual  amount  of 
its  commerce  is  estlm.tted  at  4,000,000  paper  roubles  (or 
francs),  one  fourth  of  wliich  has  sometimes  been  trans- 
acted at  its  annual  fair  in  June.  (Erman,  reise  um 
die.  Erde,\i. ;  Hitler,  Asien Erdkunde,l\.  128—134.;  Stein. 
Geog.;  Did.  Geog.,  &c.) 

IRHAWADI  (Erivati,  "the  Great  River"),  an  ira- 
portant  Asiatic  river,  the  principal  in  India-beyond-the- 
llrahm.iputra.  It  has  its  sources  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Himmaliiya  range  In  Thibet,  about  lat.  'iH"  N., 
and  long.  97"  30'  E.,  not  far  from  the;  sources  of  the 
Lohit,  n  principal  branch  of  the  Mrahma])Utra.  With  the 
exception  of  two  reaches  to  the  \V.,  at  llhamo  and  Ava, 
it  flows  generally  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  llirm.in 
empire,  which  it  traverses  in  its  entire  length,  till  it  falls, 
by  numerous  mouths,  into  tlie  Hay  of  llcngal  (or  rather 
the  Eastern  Ocean),  between  Cape  Negrals  and  the  Ran. 
goon  river,  in  about  the  l(;th  dcg.  of  N.  lilt.,  and  between 
y3°  a)'  and  U7^  E.  long.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at 
about  I  ,'iilO  m.,  duringwhich  it  passes  through  12  degs.  of 
lat.  Itrcceives  at  Yaudiibo,  lat.  2r-''t.3' N., long. aboutM^ 
E.,  its  urindpal  tributary,  the  Nliig-theo,  or  Kyen-dwem, 
from  the  N.  Its  delta  commences  about  lat.  17°  45'. 
This  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  about  130  m.  In  length,  N. 
and  a.,  and  where  widest  about  as  many  miles  across, 
intersected  by  a  vast  number  of  arms  of  the  river,  tliat 
frequently  interlace  each  other.  Of  Its  numerous 
moutlif,  the  Rangoon  and  lliLssein  rivers,  forming  re- 
spectively the  E.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  delta,  are  the 
principal.  Most  of  its  mouths  are  navigable  for  large 
craft  ;  and  those  of  llasseiu  and  Rangoon  for  vessels 
drawmg  live  fatlioms' water.  The  harbour  ofNegrais, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  s.ime  name,  is  said 
to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  secure  in  the  Bay  of 
Beng.il.  The  Bassein  branch,  which  may  be  considered 
the  (iroper  continuation  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Irra- 
wadi,  is  about  7U0  yards  in  width  at  the  point  wliere  the? 
Rangoon  river  separates  from  it.  From  the  apex  of  the 
delta  to  Yedan  above  Ava,  the  breadth  of  the  Irrawadi  is 
leldoni  leas  than  I  m.,  and  often  4  m.  It  may  be  ascended 
aa  far  aa  Ava,  at  all  seasons,  by  vessels  of  200  tons  ;  and 
In  the  rains  they  may  proceed  to  the  Mogoung  river,  a 
sailing  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  the  sea.  Above 
Ycdan,  the  river  suddenly  contracts  to  1.50  or  200  yards 
in  breadth.  It  Is  navigable  for  canoes  up  to  Bhamor;  but 
In  tlie  dry  season  it  is  in  many  parts  dangerous,  from  its 
passing  over  rocky  ledges  and  through  precipitous  de- 
nies. About  no  m.  from  its  source,  it  has  been  observed 
with  a  width  of  HO  yards,  iluring  the  dry  scison. 

The  current  la  not,  in  general,  reniarkiibly  rai)ld  ;  even 
above  the  Mogoung,  the  Irrawadi,  In  the  dry  season, 
(lows  only  at  tlie  rate  of  about  2m.  an  hour.  (Malcolm, 
i.  171.)  But  In  the  inundations,  from  June  to  Sept.,  it 
flows  BO  rapidly  that,  in  the  delta,  lis  current  would  be 
too  powerful  for  boats  to  stem  were  it  not  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  .S.W.  monsoon,  which  sets  In  the  oppovite 
direction.  During  its  inundation,  it  has  n  brcailth  of 
about  I  m.  above  lllianio,  and  In  some  places  below  Ava 
of  IVom  4  to  0  m.  At  the  fornu'r  place  its  rise  is  aa  much 
as  SO  ft.,  at  Ava  about  33  ft,,  at  I'romo  about  30  ft.,  and  in 
ita  delta  10  ft.  The  latter  regicui  beconiei  at  that  orriod  ' 
almost  an  uninterrupted  expanae  of  water,  it  being  at  ! 
ordinary  times  little  above  the  level  of  high  tiilea.  The 
quantllyof  water  discharged  by  the  Irrawadi,  as  compared  > 
with  that  discliarged  liv  the  (ianges,  is  roughly  estimated 
by  I'jipt.  Ilaunay,  In  tne  Asiiil.  .laurn.  of  llcngal  as  I  to 
1  .'>3.  In  the  plain  of  IVgu,  .ind  in  the  undulating  country  i 
through  which  the  Irrawadi  tlims  in  the  niidille  part  of 
Ita  course.  It  iiuloses  a  great  number  of  Islaiuls  and  saiuU  \ 
banks  ;  tliough  these.  In  various  parts,  wnuld  sei'm.  frtim 
a  eoniparisou  of  tlit>  statenu'Uts  of  .Syines  with  tliose  of 
('ruHlurd  to  l)e  less  nuinerous  than  formerly.  In  llie 
Ujiper  part  of  Its  lourse,  on  its  left  or  E.  b.iiik,  the 
Irrawadi  receives  siune  large  atthn-tits,  as  the  .Stiooniae 
Klia,  rin-lang  or  llliaino  river,  Lung-tiliueM.  >V'C.  Its 
chief  .illluents  on  the  oiiposite  side  are  the  Mnpiung  and 
Ning'thee,  hIiIiIi  Join  It  ab<mt  the  mlihlle  o(  lis  iciurse. 
The  l:ist,  aa  alreiuly  stated,  i<  Its  priiu  Ipal  tributary  ;  and 
after  its  jiuution,  the  Irr.iuadl  rccelvetno  strcini  of  any 
linpiutaiice.  .Sakaliig,  IIm'  present  niitropiills,  and  .\va 
and  Aniarapiira,  lorini<r  i'apituls  of  the  Ilirtn.ui  rinpirr, 
Bhaiiio.  the  gre.it  nuirt  for  tln' t'hinise  traile  »ith  lllr- 
in.'ili,  Vaiidaiio.  riigiin,  and  I'rome.  are  slluateil  upim 
the  main  slriaui,  and  Itaiigmm  and  II.iskiIu  iipim  the 
liraiiihea  luarliig  tliilr  n.iiiies.  lletidcA  these  cities, 
numerous  loM  IIS  HI  il  l.irgevlli.iges  are  built  on  or  near 
III"  bank*  of  the  river,  the  gnat  mass  of  the  lllrinise 
|H)p.  iH'iog  arcumul.iled  mi  the  Irrawaill,  liavliig  the  rest 
oftlie  roiiiitry,  In  griiil  pjut.  an  lUilnhiibiliMl  discil. 

'I'he  Irrawadi  Is  to  the  lllrniaii  iiiiplie  uh.itlhe  Nile 
la  to  I'4'Mil,  the  iiiune  of  life  and  abundance,  anil  the 
niHin    ariery    and    great    loiiMiiereliil    highwjiy    ol    the 

ciiuiilry.    "  The  numbt f  trading  boats  on  thi'il\er  is 

jatunisliliig.    Vic  pasa  scores  every  day,  and  soiiictliiivs  , 
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hundreds  ;  the  largest  of  them  carry  10,000  or  12,000  bush, 
of  iincleaned  rice,  the  smaller  300  or  400.  Their  chief 
lading  seemed  to  bo  rice,  salt,  and  gna.pee.  In  ascend- 
ing they  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  the  crew  with  a 
rope  upon  the  bank,  or  propelled  by  setting-poles  ;  sail- 
ing only  when  the  wind  is  fair,  and  neither  too  strong 
nor  too  weak.  They  are  generally  from  three  to  four 
months  In  ascending  from  the  delta  to  Ava. 

"  The  boats  on  this  river,  tliongh  of  all  sizes  up  to  20O 
tons,  are  of  but  two  general  descriptions.  All  retain  the 
canoe  shape,  sharp  at  e.ich  end.  Large  boats  have  one 
mast  and  a  yard  of  long  slender  bamboo,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended a  square  sail.  The  sail  is  made  in  sections,  the 
centre  ones  only  being  used  in  strong  winds,  and  the 
others  added  at  the  sides  when  necessary.  Sometimes  a 
small  sail  is  temporarily  fastened  above  the  yards  to  the 
ropes,  by  which  it  is  sustained.  The  deck  extends  from 
f)  to  10  It.  bevond  the  sides  with  large  bamboos  fastened 
bene.ith,  making  at  once  a  platform  lor  the  men,  when 
using  their  setting-poles,  &c.  and  an  outrigger  to  pre- 
vent their  upsetting.  The  vessel  Itself  is  wholly  covered 
with  a  regular  Birman  house,  well  thatched,  which 
carries  part  of  the  cargo,  and  furnishes  cabins  to  the 
family  and  boatmen.  Over  the  roof  is  a  platform,  on 
which  the  men  stand  to  work  the  sail.  They  are  manned 
by  from  l.")  to  2.')  or  30  men,  and  sometimes  40  or  mure." 
The  smaller-sized  vessels  are  of  an  elon(;ated  shape,  like 
the  foregoing,  and  do  not  merit  a  particular  description. 

"  No  one  can  ascend  the  river  without  being  impressed 
with  the  hardihood,  skill,  energy,  and  good-humour  of 
the  Birman  boatmen,  and  the  happy  adaptation  of  their 
boats  to  the  navigation.  In  ascending,  much  of  the  way 
must  be  accomplished  by  setting-poles.  For  these  they 
use  straight  bamboos,  of  a  species  which  is  almost  £olid 
and  very  strong.  The  end  is  applied  not  to  the  front  of 
the  siioulder,  as  with  us,  but  above  tlie  collar-bone,  or 
on  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Bending  forward  till  their 
hands  touch  the  deck,  they  bring  the  resistance  perpen- 
dicular to  the  spine,  and  tlius  possess  far  greater  power 
than  is  possible  by  our  mode.  \Vhen  hut  slight  exertion 
is  required,  the  pole  is  applied  as  with  us."  (Mulculm'a 
Trav.  in  S.E.  Asia,  1.  90,  91.  96,  97.) 

Near  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  prov.  Sarawadi,  arc  cele- 
brated teak  forests,  covering  the  hill-ranges  tmunding 
the  valley.  Petrifactions  of  wood,  bones,  &c.  are  com- 
mon al(jng  this  river  j  and  Mr.  Crawford  collected  on  Its 
banksagreat  number  of  fossil  remains,  including  those  of 
two  species  of  mastodon,  the  rhinoceroti,  hippopotamus, 
tajiir,  hog,  ox,  deer,  antelope,  gavial,  aliig.itor,  emys, 
and  triunix.  (See  Trans,  of  the  Gcu/ob,  Soc,  and  Ap- 
pendix to  Crnwfurd's  Embasty,  tfC.)  Co.il  (anthracite) 
has  been  discovered  along  its  course,  and  about  40  m.  S. 
Pugan  are  some  rich  petroleum  wells  on  the  E.  bank, 
respecting  which  see  Birmah,  I.  377.  ( I'eniberion,  Hep. 
on  the  E.  Frontier  s  Crnwfurd,  Cox,  Symes,  tjC.  in  Mod. 
Trav.  xi.  ;  Malcolm's  Trav.  in  S.  £.  Asia  i  Asiat.  Joum, 
(\f  Hengal,  S/c.  p<issim.) 

IHVINK,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  arising  ground  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  <if  the  same  name,  the  a?stuary  of  which 
forms  its  harbour,  23 in.  S.\V.  (iiasgow,  and  12m.  N.  by 
W.  Ayr.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  par.,  S,2(Mt.  A  siiburli 
has  arisen  to  the  S.  of  the  river,  w  nich  is  connected  with 
tlie  town  by  a  briil(;e,  the  widoft  and  handsomest  in  the 
CO,  There  are  otiier  suburbs,  not  in  the  royalty,  but 
comprised,  since  1K12,  within  the  pari,  bor.  The  parish 
church,  situated  on  a  rLsuig  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  river,  \/Ith  a  lianilsume  spire,  is  tlie  most  striking 
building  in  the  b.ir.  There  is  a  cliapel  of  ease,  as  also 
chapels  lieionging  res|iectively  to  the  Assoeiati'd  .Synod 
and  Relief,  On  the  N.  of  the  town  an  academy  was 
erected  In  I«I4.  at  an  expense  of  2,'.','i(i/,.  ol  which  the 
burgli  C(Uitriliuted  I,i;i3/.  1,1,  (irf.  ;  tlie  remainder  being 
ralsid  liy  public  subscription.  'I'lils  m  ininary,  whiih 
embrace's  all  the  branches  of  a  learned  and  ciminii  rclal 
educ.illon,  has  fully  realised  Itie  iilijeil  of  Its  founders. 
There  nvv  v.irlnus  iitlier  schools  ;  also  several  lllira- 
rles,  and  a  neus-rooin,  r.);llntiin  Castle.  I'ainons  in  the 
sporting  world  for  the  "  tournami'iit "  held  there  In 
ls3!i,  Is  In  the  ininicdiate  vhlnlly  of  the  bor  There 
is  a  regular  ciistoin-liouse  estalili^hniciit  in  In  Ine; 
coals  are  its  i  lilcf  article  of  export,  ol  uhicli  frmn 
10,1  (III  111  iio.iKio  tolls  a  year  are  slilppi  d,  chii  11/  to  Inland. 
Tluie  iire  .iliiiiit  |,Mi  Heavers,  wii,kiiig  In  connection 
with  the  (Mas^'ow  inaiMilaiturirs,  or  lor  loial  coiisiimp- 
tlon.  Tliiie  are  three  branch  b  inks  in  the  town,  Irvine 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  Robert  llriice.  in  \'iVH.  The 
Carniclites,  or  white  IVIars,  hiul  a  monastery  lure, 
founded  In  III'.',  by  llaiikiii  of  I'ullarlMii.  'I'Ih.  Imr. 
iiiilles  t«  lib  Av  r,  ('aiiipbilliin,  Oban,  and  liivcrnry.  In  re- 
tiiniing  a  iiieiii.  to  tlir  II,  nf  C.  Ili  (.'ist "red  voters  In 
|s3;i..|o,  '.'.'4,  David  Dirksfiii,  author  of  Theroj'eu- 
till  Smrd.  and  variniis  otlur  Ihiologlral  wnrlss,  and 
siibs,.,joriilly  prolrssor  of  divliilly  in  IIip  rnlMTsltv  of 
I'.iliiilMirgh,  was  long  iiiliilstir  of  Iivuie,  Jolui  (lalt, 
author  ot  .Itimils  n)  On  I'mi.fli,  and  other  winks,  wis  a 
native  of  this  place;  and  lliiriis  vc\^  for  a  short  liin^' 
K  J 
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engaged  in  business  liere  as  a  flax-dresser.  {Boundary 
Reporli  I  Pitcaim's  Hittorp  qf  the  Family  qf  Kennedy, 
p.  180— 184.;  Keith't  Scollish  Bishops,  it.4!>6.) 

ISCHIA  (an.  jEnaria,  Inarimc,  uiid  Pithccusa),  an 
isl.  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  k.  of  Naples, 
8  m.  S.  W.  from  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  and  18  ra. 
W.S.W.  Naples.  It  Is  about  7  m.  in  length,  and  W  in 
drc,  having  an  area  of  21  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about 
1M,(K)0.  Nearly  in  its  centre  is  M.  San  Nicolo  or 
Eporaeo  (an.  Epopeus).  This,  though  now  an  extinct, 
was  formerly  an  active  volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Strabo  (lib.  v.)  and  Pliny  (lib.  ii.  f,  88.) ; 
and  which  burst  forth  with  great  fury  in  1301,  since 
which  it  has  been  quiescent.  It  is  2,.5I3  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  wliole  isl.  falls  in  a  gentle  slope 
fVom  it  to  the  sea,  except  on  the  N.,  where  its  sides  are 
more  abrupt.  Ischia  obviously,  indeed,  owes  its  origin 
to  volcanic  agency,  and  consists  wholly  of  volcanic 
matters.  Its  bold  and  rocky  shores  present  an  imposing 
.nppearance  from  the  sea  ;  and  the  favourable  impression 
it  makes  at  n  distance  is  not  dixpelled  on  landing,  it  being 
remarkable  both  for  fertility  ci  soil,  and  beauty  of  situa- 
tion. Besides  a  great  quautity  of  wine,  it  produces 
olives  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  with  wheat,  maize, 
pulse,  and  excellent  herbage.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
game,  especially  partridges.  Sulphur  and  otl)er  useful 
mineral  products  are  abundant,  and  there  are  numerous 
hot  springs  and  natural  vapour  baths,  especially  at  its 
N.W.  extremity.  The  inliab.  are  partly  imsbandmen, 
and  partly  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  manufacture  of 
straw  hiite,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent. 

Ischia  is  divided  into  two  cantons :  chief  towni,  Ischia 
and  Foria;  the  former  on  the  R.  and  the  latter  on  the 
W.  coast.  Ischia,  the  cap.  with  3,000  inhab.,  is  "  a  pretty 
town  of  white  buiUlmgs,  and  the  residcntv  of  a  bishop. 
A  round  rock,  as  black  as  if  just  launched  out  of  the 
bowels  of  a  volcano,  forms  a  kind  of  haven  by  means  of 
a  causeway  communicating  with  the  town ;  its  summit 
and  sides  are  covered  with  houses,  old  turrets,  anci 
ruinous  fortifications,  huddled  together,  and  accessible 
only  on  one  side  by  a  stei^p  winding  road."  (Swinburnr, 
ii.  12.)  On  this  rock  stands  an  old  fortress,  in  which 
the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragun  took  refuge, 
when  Naples  was  conquered  by  the  French.  This 
building  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison,  Foria  is  ill  built, 
ami  without  a  harbour. 

The  poets  account  for  tlie  volcanic  plicnnmena  of 
Ischia  as  for  those  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  by  ascribing 
them  to  the  violent  elTorts  of  Typhceus  and  the  other 
giants  buried  l>elow  them  to  escape  from  tiieir  prison :  — 

Appftret  pn>ciil  Inariinp,  quic  turbine  nltfTo 

Fumantem  preinil  IMpetUm,  flainmasqiie  nM\i 

Ore  ejccuntein.  ailiut  Ituliau,  xii.  lin.  U7. 

See  also  ^neid,  ix.  lin.  714. 

Ischia  w,is,  at  a  r<>mote  period,  colonised  liy  the 
Eretrians  and  Chalcidlans,  and  afterwards  by  Syraousaiis 
lent  thither  b;  Micro,  wliu,  however,  ab.incloned  tlu;  isl. 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount 
Epopeus,  B.  r.  470. 

( Ilesides  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  nee  Cramer'i 
Ancient  Italy,  ii.   183.;    Hitmpoldi,   Curogri{/iai    Did. 
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a  frontier  dep.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  kingd.,  formerly  inrliided  in  the  prov.  of  Dauphtny  ; 
between  lat.  44^  44'  30"  and  4.')^'  .M'  N.,  and  long.  4'^  16' 
and  fio  22'  E.,  having  K.  .Savoy,  N.  the  dep.  Ain,  and 
W.  Kh(mc,  Loire,  and  ArdMie,  from  all  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  lllione,  S.W.  Drome,  ami  .S.E.  Ilaiites 
Alpes.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.K.,  about  !).".  m.;  average 
lireadth  abimt  40  m.  Area,  829,031  licctar'jf .  Top.  (I8f()), 
ft7  3,040.  This  dep.  Is  very  mnuntainou.s,  eipeciully  Its  S.K.. 
part,  and  its  scenery  li  in  gciierHl  highlv  jiicturesque.  The 
Alpine  chains  that  traverse  it  rise  in  the  Cidde  Saysiv  to 
.'III  elevation  of  11.017 ft.  (S,;!.^ mitres/,  and  in  the/'iVdc 
llilladom-  to  10,.-i02  It.  (3,1(0  ini>t.)  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  .Some  of  tli.'  v.iMcys  are  hp.icioiis,  ami  many 
very  fertile;  that  of  (iralsiviiutlan,  thrnugb  which  the 
Ist^re  Hows,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  There  are 
a  few  plains  in  the  N.  and  W  ,  ami  numerous  lakes 
:md  marshi's.  but  none  of  the  latter  is  of  anyconilderalile 
iii«e.  Next  til  tile  Ulione,  the  .hief  river  is  the  IsOre, 
wliiih  gives  its  iiiiMie  to  the  ilcp.  It  ri»es  in  the  \'..  part 
of  .Savoy,  runs  with  a  tortimiK  i-mir.>e,  gciiirallr  S.VV., 
and  falls  into  tlie  lllione  about  !>  in.  N.N.K.  Valence, 
aller  a  iimrse  of  Isn  m.,  iJd  of  wliiih  are  navigable. 
Its  chief  allliK'iits  art'  the  Hiiiiiani'he  and  Drar  ;  Cremible 
stands  on  its  tNinki.  W.  winds  prednininale  in  this  dep., 
and  the  annual  fall  of  r,iln  Is  estimated  at  nearly  3.^ 
iiiclies.  In  ■■s.l.^  the  a'alili>  lands  were  estlniaii'ii  at 
310,387  hi'clares,  iiua'lows  fi<i,7lM.  limyards  '/7.i;!'8, 
forests  |liN4'^o,  ami  heaths.  wasli'S.  .Vc.  I'l.llin  di>. 
Agncultnn'  is  liuknaid,  lint  Improving.  In  \K\U, 
2,730,120  hi'ilolitri's  if  corn,  I  lili  My  wlnat  aMil  r\i'.  were 
•aid  to  have  been  harvested,  luing  ii  I  irger  sMijily  tli.in 
wui  produced  In  iiiiy  u(  th«  turtuundiiig  deps,,  besides 
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10,771,200  hectolitres  of  potatoes,  or  more  than  double 
the  quantity  grown  in  any  other  dep.  of  France.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  returns,  though 
given  in  the  official  tables,  arc  but  little  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  are,  iu  fact,  nothing  but  rough  approximations. 
The  vine  is  pretty  generally  cultivated,  and  the  produce  of 
wine  amounts  to  about  430,000  hectols.  a  year.  Chesnuts, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits  abound,  and  large  quantities 
of  ratafia,  and  other  liqueurs,  are  made.  The  number 
of  mulberry  trees  had  increased  nearly  a  third  between 
1820  and  1834:  in  I83.'i,  430,256  kilog.  cocoons  were  col- 
lected. Hood  cavalry  horses  and  mules  are  bred.  In 
1830,  the  stocic  of  black  cattle  amounted  to  about  137,000 
head ;  the  breed  is  generally  small,  but  the  cows  are 
good  milkers,  and  some  superior  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  yield  excellent  wool,  .tnd  many  flocks  from  the 
surrounding  deps.  are  sent  to  pasture  in  summer  in  the 
mountains.  Poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  In 
183.5,  of  195,4.')0  properties  subject  to  the  contribution 
fimciire,  8U,6,')9  were  assessed  at  less  than  6  fr.,  and 
3l,4(i8  at  from  5  to  10  fr. ;  the  numlwr  of  large  pro- 
perties is  a  good  deal  below  the  average  of  the  dcps. 

IsSre  Is  one  of  the  richest  deps.  of  France  in  respect 
of  minerals,  and  mining  is  one  of  the  chief  occupatiims 
of  its  inhabs.  Gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrought 
till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  At  pre- 
sent, iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  are  the  chief  metallic 
products ;  but  mercury,  bismutli,  antimony,  and  cobalt 
arc  likewise  obtained ;  as  arc  also  coal,  sulphur,  alum, 
marble,  granite,  gypsum,  &c.  There  are  10  large 
smelting  furnaces,  and  numerous  forges  and  steel  fac- 
tories. Paper,  silk  stulTs  and  yarn,  coarse  woollens, 
table  linen,  sail  and  packing  cloth,  gloves,  especially  at 
Grenoble,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  crape,  straw  hats, 
mineral  acids,  &c.  are  the  other  chiei^  manufactures. 
Lyons  is  the  great  cntrepdt  for  the  produce  of  Isire. 
The  dep.  is  divided  into  four  arronds.,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are,  Grenoble,  the  cap.,  St.  Marceilin,  La  Tour 
du  Pin,  and  Vienne.  It  sends  7  mems.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-9),  1,731.  Total 
public  revenue  U<)Ai),  12,351,872  fr.  This  dep.  abounds 
with  remarkable  natural  curiosities,  and  Roman  and 
other  antiquities.  One  of  its  must  remarkable  establish- 
ments is  tlie  Gbanuk  Chartrbi'sk,  which  see.  (Hugo, 
art.  litre  i  French  Hfflcial  Tables  i  Guide  du  I'oyagi^ur, 
Ac.) 

isi^!.    Sec  Thames. 

ISKAKDO,  a  commercial  town  of  Little  Thibet,  on 
the  Upper  Indus,  almut  130  m.  N.W.  Leh,  but  at  present 
little  known.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  large  fortress  of 
irregular  construction,  and  the  cap.  of  a  dlstr.  of  same 
name.  (Hurne's  Trav.) 

ISLAMAIiAD,  a  town  of  India  beyond-the-Brah- 
maputra,  belonging  to  the  prov.  Ilengal,  district  C'liit- 
tagong,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  river  Cliltt.igong, 
8  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  1.34  m.  S.K.  Dacca. 
Pop.  12,000  ( Malcolm),  about  2,000  of  whom  are  of  Por- 
tuguese descent.  "  The  streets  arc  in  good  order,  and 
the  bazaar  abundantly  supplied  with  every  sort  of  do. 
incstic  and  foreign  produce.  The  mode  of  liuiUliiig, 
ami  llie  general  aspect  of  every  tiling,  is  decidedly  llen- 
g.ilec.  About  300  vessels,  chiefly  brigs  of  from  40  to 
100  tons,  are  owned  in  the  place,  and  many  vessels 
from  other  places  resort  thither.  The  cliict  exports 
are  rice  and  salt.  Large  Maldive  lioats  conic  an- 
nually, during  the  tine  season,  with  cowries,  tortoise- 
shell,  cumela,  cocoa-nuts,  and  coir  for  rope ;  and  carry 
away  rice  and  small  manufactures."  (Mnlculi/i,  I.  134.) 
This  town  is  the  emporium  of  a  grciit  extent  of  coun- 
try, .iiid  the  resort  of  numerous  merchants.  A  kind 
of  cotton  c.invass  is  made  In  its  nci^hlioinhood.  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built.  Islamabad 
has  two  Portuguese  churclics.  and  a  large  FiikIIsIi 
scliool  established  in  1818.  (Malcolm's  Travels  in  H.Ji, 
Asia.) 

ISLAY.     .9ee  IIf.iihiiie.i. 

ISLK  OF  WIIITIIOKN.    Siv  Whitiiosn. 

ISMAIL,  a  strongly  fortilicd  town  aiul  harbour  of 
Ittisdia  In  Lurope,  In  Bessarabia,  on  the  N.  side  ol  the 
Killan  arm  of  tlie  Danube,  alHiut  43  m.  from  tlii'  lllack 
Sea,  lat.  4,')"  21' N.,  long.  28"  .'lO'  I.")"  K.  Pop.  IJ.IHK). 
Ismail  u.'ib  storined  by  tlie  Uusslaiis.  under  Siiu.irrow, 
ill  1790,  by  whom  It  was  given  up  to  an  liidlscrimiii.itliig 
pillage  and  massiure.  Iliir.  latterly  It  has  rerovcn-d,  at 
least  in  part,  from  this  barbarous  devastation.  It  has  a 
considerable  tradi-,  exporting  corn,  lildi'S,  t.illow,  ftc. 
The  ciistoni-hoiise  and  quarantine  are  of  the  first  class. 
Owin^  to  the  shallowness  oftliewiiter  over  the  liar  of 
the  Killan  mouth,  vessels  bound  for  Ismail  generally 
enter  the  Danube  liy  the  Snullneh  or  middle  nmuth. 
iS'i'i' Dam  HI,  ill  tliiy  Dietlonary  ;  and  llagimiislii  on 
Ihe  Hlaik  S<rt.  p,  94.  I'.iig.  trans.) 

ISP.MIAN  (.isiiailiina),  a  lelebrated  citv,  for- 
merly the  cap.  of  Persia,  and  once  so  extensive  and 
|i'ipulous  that  the  Persians  said  of  it,  In  their  iiitlated 
phraseology,  "  .Viyimn  «ij;if  gi/io/l"— "  Ispahan  Is  half 
thu  world.''  (C7i<j/i<in,  hi.  3.)     It    Is  situated    In    the 


prov.  Irak  Adjimi,  of  which  it  is  tlie  cap.,  as  well 
aa  of  a  bcgler.beglili,  of  the  same  name,  211  m.  S. 
Teheran,  and  2li3  m.  S.S.W.  Busliire.  I.at.  32°  IH/  N., 
long.  51o,W  E.  Pop.  variously  estimate Ut  from  'i.W.OOO 
to  50,000,  the  latest  estimate  of  Morier  tixing  it  at 
60,000.  This,  howerer,  is  unquestionalily  too  low ;  and 
the  pop.,  most  probably,  exceeds  100,000.  {Hitler, 
Ix.  48.)  This  city,  which  was  at  the  heiglit  of  its 
glory  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  I7:h  century, 
now  presents  to  the  traveller,  in  its  I  uildings  at  least, 
little  beyond  the  magniAcent  ruins  of  Its  tormcr  great- 
ness. It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abundantly  watered  by  the  Zenderood,  a  river  about 
GOO  ft.  broad;  and  is  surrounded  by  groves,  avenues, 
and  spreading  orcliards.  "  Among  the  lirst  objects  that 
struclt  our  eyes,"  says  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  "  were  the 
numerous  noble  bridges,  each  carrying  its  long  level 
line  of  thicldy  ranged  arches  to  porcli-like  structures, 
some  fallen  into  stately  ruin,  others  nearly  entire,  but 
all  exhil)itirig  splendid  memorials  of  tlie  Sell  race. 
The  S.  avenue,  through  which  we  entered  tho  town, 
tcrmmated  at  tho  great  b.-izaar  of  Shi.h  Abbas,  the  whole 
of  which  enormous  pile  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude 
heat,  yet  admit  air  and  light.  Hundreds  of  shops, 
witliout  inhabitanU,  filled  the  side ,  of  this  once  great 
ciiiporium,  tlie  labyrinths  of  which  we  traversed  for  an 
extent  of  nearly  2  m.,  till  we  enter .'d  the  Maiilan  iV/nA, 
another  spacious  theatre  of  dcp.-ir' ed  grandeur. "  (Tra- 
vels, ii.  37.)  This  vast  obloiif,  formerly  enriched 
with  shops,  in  which  every  commodity  of  luxury  and 
splendid  manufacture  was  expoicd,  is  of  very  large 
dimensions,  being  (according  t»  Porter)  2,600  feet 
long,  and  700  feet  broad,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  Its  sides  stands  some  edifice  remarkable  for  gran- 
deur or  character,  while  the  emaining  parts  com- 
posing the  square  are  occupied  by  uniform  ranges  of 
building,  once  used  as  apartrieuts  for  the  nobility 
and  oflieera  of  the  Persian  cour;,  the  lower  part  being 
open,  and  forming  a  noble  arch  -d  walk.  On  the  N.W. 
side  is  the  great  painted  gate  of  the  bazaar,  on  which,  in 
former  times,  stood  tlie  celeb -ated  clock  of  Ispahan, 
ami  on  the  opposite  side  is  thi,' Meshcd-Uliah,  a  superb 
mosque  built  by  Sliah.Abbas,  and  dedicated  to  Meliedi, 
one  of  tho  twelve  IniAms.  The  centre  of  the  N.E. 
side  is  occupied  by  another  mcsque,  called  Looft  ITllah, 
which  fiiccs  the  Ali-Kapi,  a  noble  gate,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  the  marble  ornaments  of  wliich  still  re- 
main. Above  the  gate  is  a  parilion,  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  Shah-Abbas  was  wont  to  sit  and  witness 
the  games  and  exercises  of  Ids  troops  in  the  Maidan  ; 
liut  only  a  few  wooden  columns,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
decayed  paintings  remain  to  attest  its  former  beauty, 
as  described  by  Chardin.  The  summit  of  the  lower 
comniaiuls  a  view  of  the  city  in  its  whole  extent,  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  narrcw  unpaved  streets,  ruin- 
ous lioiises,  mosques,  and  slii.pciess  structures,  broken 
by  groups  of  various  tall  trees  which  once  made  part  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  tiie  li  luses  now  fallen  to  decay. 
In  the  S.  part  of  tho  city  is  a  larjje  tract  of  pleasure, 
ground,  callud  the  C'/iahar-Big/i,  which  consist!  of  a 
series  of  eigiit  gardens,  or  pai  aiiisrs,  watered  by  canals, 
basins,  and  fountains,  adorned  uitli  numerous  palaces 
or  pavilions,  and  enclosed  within  four  majestic  walls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  the  palace  of  the  Vhelipl 
Siloim,  or  forty  pillars,  tho  favourite  residence  of  the 
Liter  kings  of  tlie  Sefi  dynasty.  Its  front,  which  is 
entirely  open  to  tiie  garden,  s  sustained  by  a  double 
range  of  columns,  each  shooting  up  from  the  united 
backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble  ;  nnil  within  are 
several  large  apartments,  on  w  licli  all  the  caprice  and 
cost  of  cistern  iiiagniHcence  hive  been  lavished.  Tlie 
walls  of  the  saloon,  in  particul  ir,  are  einlicUisluMi  with 
birge  paintings,  which,  witliou  exhibiting  much  taste 
or  correctness  of  design,  are  still  uaeliil  as  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  haliits  of  th^  Persians.  The  suburb 
olJulfa,  which  is  situated  S,  of  1  lie  Zenderood,  and  con- 
nected with  tho  Chuhar-llaKii  I) '  a  bridge  1,(KI0  It.  long, 
having  :I4  arches,  was  orlKlnall .'  founded  lor  a  bmly  (jf 
Arineiiians,  whom  Sliali-Abbas  ransplaiited  from  their 
own  country  (Jiilfuon  the  Arax<'s),  ai;d  stationed  here, 
with  full  tiili'ralion  of  their  rellfiioii,  ami  many  valualile 
niercaiitile  privileges.  They  wer ;  known  all  over  tlie  V.. 
for  their  manul'actiiring  Indust -y ;  aii.l  tliilr  quarter, 
wliicli  w.'i'i  Inhalilted  exclusively  liy  I'lirlstlaiis.  f  iniicrly 
coMiprlsi'ii  Kl  churches,  ami  sane  of  the  haiidsnmcst 
private  resiliences  and  gardens  li  the  city,  the  pup.  of 
tills  iiiduitrioUH  quarter  alone  hnving  exceedi'd  Jn.dOd 
at  the  close  ol  the  I7lh  century.  At  present,  liuwever, 
it  is  little  more  th.iii  a  mass  of  iiiliis,  the  lew  rc:i}..lo- 
liig  houKCH  being  tenanted  l>y  a  iiiipolatlDii^  »liose 
moral  conilltic  n,  aciardlng  ta  S  r  II.  K.  I'arti  r.  Ink 
■ullered  a  ileteriaratian  larrespan  llii;;  Ic  llii' dei  hue  of 
their  lartinies.  The  sulmrb  of  ^llllll^■alMul.  which  lay 
W.  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  '  iiieliiTs,  or  liii'-wor- 
shippers,  on  the  S.  side,  near  Jiill'a,  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 
Itjuihan  has,  within  the  last  30]  ears,  begun  to  revive 
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from  its  desolation ;  and  the  apontaneout  efforts  of  the 
inhabs.,  in  trying  to  better  their  condition,  were  ably 
seconded  by  the  exertions  of  Hadji  Mahommed  Hussein 
Khan,  tlio  Anuen-a-duolah,  or  second  minister  of  the 
shah,  who  employed  his  immense  wealth  and  influence 
iu  the  improvement  of  his  native  city.    A  new  palace, 
near  the  Shetel  Sitoon,  has  been  completed,  and  exten- 
sive repairs  have  been  made  in  the  bazaars,  streets,  and 
fountains  ;  besides  which,  a  large  track  of  land,  close  to 
tlie  river,  lias  been  enclosed  to  form  rice  plantations,  the 
produce  of  which  now  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce.    The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics,   from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  or  figured 
velvet  to  tho  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse  cotton,  In 
pursued  on  an  extended  scale ;  partly  on  raw  materials 
raised  in  tiie  surrounding  district,  and  partly  also  on 
silk  and  cotton  wool  introduced  from  Ohiian  and  other 
provinces  of  I'crsia :    many  liands  are  also  employed 
in  making  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  paper  and  paper  boxes, 
pcncases,  ornamented  book  covers,  firearms,  sword-hlades 
(of  steel,  from  India),  glass,  and  earthenware.    These 
goods  arc  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  E.,  Ispahiin  being  the 
chief  emporium  in  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  India,  Caiibul,  and  China,  on  the  E., 
and  Turkey,  Egyiit,  and  tho  Meditiuranean,  on  the  W. 
Its  trading  prosperity,  however,  like  that  of  Bushire,  ii 
much  olistructeU  liy  the  monopolies  and  injudicious  taxes 
of  tho  government.     The  inhabs.  of  Ispahan  are  con- 
sidered the  best  manufacturers  in  Persia,  and  education 
seems  to  be  very  general.     Everyone  above  the  lowest 
order  ran  read  and  write  ;  and  artizans  and  shopkceperi 
are  familiar  witli  the  works  of  their  favourite  poets.   The 
merchants  form  a  distinct  class  :  frugal,  and  even  penu- 
rious in  their  habits,  they  seldom  make  any  display  ol 
wealth,  and   are   extremely  wary  and  circumspect  in 
their  commercial  speculations,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
severity  of  their  snfl'erings  during  national  disturbances, 
when  they  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  first  victims 
of  plunder  and  oppression.    Tiieir  iiouses  are  mean  on 
the  outside,  with  low,  narrow  entrances,  but  are  oitcn 
fitted  up  internally  with  great  luxury.    These  merchants, 
with  all  their  affectation  of  poverty,  have  capitals  em- 
barked in  trade  which  vary  from  80,000  to  1  .W.OtK)  tomans, 
and  not  only  control  in  a  great  degree  the  wliole  trade  of 
Persia,  but  are  alile  also.  It  is  said,  to  influence  prices  in 
the  markets  of  W.  Ilindostan.     Owing  to  insecurity  and 
bad  government,  the  interest  of  money  in  Ispahan  varies 
from  12  to  36  per  cent,  a  year  ;  and  the  farming  pop.  are 
often  compelled  to  pay  60  per  cent,  for  the  loans  required 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  government. 
If  trade  exist  at  ail  under  this  wretched  system,  how 
great  would  It  become  under  a  government    tliat  should 
establish  security,  and  give  full  scope  to  the  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  of  a  people  who  are  amongst  the  most 
industrious  in  W.  Asia!    (See  Uagemeister ;  Ussai  sur 
VAsie  Occiilfntal,',  n.  •iW—'Hr-i.) 

The  origin  of  Ispahan  is  uncertain  i  but  its  po- 
sition seems  to  identily  it  witli  the  Aspndana  of 
Ptolemy.  Under  tlie  callplis  of  Bagdad,  it  became 
tho  cap.  of  Irak,  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth, 
pop.,  and  trade.  This  rising  prosperity,  however,  re. 
ceived  a  severe  check  during  the  invasion  of  Tiniour, 


who  took  the  city,  In  13H7,  and  gave  it  up  to  military 
execution.  The  troops  massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabs., 
whose  lie.ids,  piled  on  tlie  walls  of  Ispahan,  long  at- 
tested the  merciless  severity  of  the  conqueror.  Krom 
this  desalatiim  the  city  gradually  revived  under  the  Sells ; 
but  it  did  not  lieccmie  tiie  residence  of  royalty  till  Siiah- 
Alilias  tlio  (ireat  iii.ule  It  the  nutropalis  of  Persia,  ein. 
bellished  it  with  stately  inansioiis,  ,ind  rendered  it  not 
only  a  luxurious  capital,  but  filled  It  witli  niercliants, 
artificers,  and  agriculturists  Irani  Europe  as  well  as 
Asia,  whose  united  Industry  soon  made  it  the  great  em- 
porium ol' the  Asiatic  warlil.  The  city  was  at  this  time 
21  in.  in  circuit,  and  caniprised,  aicoiding  ta  Chardin, 
Hid  masques,  4M  cnlli'ges.  l,H(MI  caiav'Uiserais,  273  piililic 
liatlis,  and  12  cemeteries  ;  while  the  pop.  amounted, 
accorillng  ta  the  same  autl.or.  to  lidli.ildll  persons  i  but 
other  iiuthars  raise  it  ta  i.KMI.ddd;  and  the  inh.ibitalitl 
al  1, 4dd  villages  are  said  to  liave  derived  their  iiubsist- 
ence  from  its  prosperity.  There  can.  however,  lie  no 
daulit  that  these  statements  are  grossly  exaggerated  ; 
and,  ill  fact,  merely  iiliaw  that  l^palian  was  then  a 
rich,  llatirlshing,  aiul  piqiulaus  city.  "  Its  bazaars,'* 
says  .Sir  II.  K.  I'arter,  "were  tllleil  ivltli  merchiiiiillse 
fraiii  every  quarter  af  the  glalie,  mingled  with  ricii 
bales  af  Its  awn  celeliratcd  inamifactures  ;"  and  the 
shah's  caiirt  was  the  re^art  of  amliasfadors  from  the 
priMiiie.^t  kingdains  af  tlie  east,  a.4  well  as  of  I'.iirape. 
rills  pravperity,  lia«ever,  wa.  hut  al  shart  duratlan  ; 
far.  III  17.''^.  Persia  was  liivailed  by  llie  Atl'ghans.  and 
Ui'ahaii.  aili  r  sustaining  a  sie^'e  ai  ilphl  maiitlis,  iliiriiig 
wlili'li  the  ailj;iceiit  caiintry  was  laiil  w.iste  by  the  bar- 
liaraus  pallc)  al  the  enemy,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
ruinous  slate:  Ilia  v.nlls  were  so  campletcly  destrayed 
tlial  all  traces  of  them  are  alillteratcd,  the  palacei 
dismantled  and  loblii^d  uf  all  their  ornaments,  and  tha 
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people  massacred  without  mercy.  Kndir-Shnh  recap- 
lured  the  city  in  1727  :  but  he  toolt  no  steps  to  restore 
its  ancient  glory.  The  sovereigns  have  resided  at 
Teheran  during  the  last  70  years:  and  Ispahan  has 
gradually  fallen  to  a  state  of  decay,  from  which  even  its 
commercial  Importance  has  not  'been  able  to  preserve 
it."  {Chardin,  vol.  iii.  passim  j  Porter's  Travels,  li. 
37—68. ;  OuseUy's  TraveU,  ill.  C2-fi8. ;  Ritter,  ix.  40 
—66.) 

ISSOIRE,  a  town  of  France,  djp.  Puy-de-P6mp,  cap. 
arrond.  on  the  Creuze,  19  m.  S.S.E.  Clermont.  Pop. 
(1836),  R,74l.  It  is  well  built  and  clean  ;  in  its  centre  in 
a  spacious  market-place.  It  has  manufactures  of  coiipor 
kettles  and  other  copper  wares,  with  some  trade  In  walnut 
oil.  hemp,  and  wine. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  of  Franco,  dfep.  Indre,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  important,  thougli  not  nominally  the  clilcf, 
town,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Theols,  whlcli  Is  hero  crossed 
by  three  bridges,  10  m.  N.E.  Chiteauroux,  and  on  the 
high  road  between  that. city  .ind  Uouikcs.  Pop.  (ISW) 
9,406.  It  stands  partly  ou  the  dcolivftv  of  rt  liill,  and 
partly  in  the  plain  at  its  font ,  is  said  to  be  hotter  laid  out 
and  built  than  any  other  town  In  the  centre  of  France  ; 
and  is  romarltabiy  clean.  It  owes  Its  regularity  and 
beauty  principally  to  the  numerous  devastating  (Ires 
it  has  undei'goneat  different  times ;  durincone  of  which, 
in  16.^1,  the  citizens  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  troops 
of  Louis  XIV.,  then  investing  the  place.  Issoudun  was 
foimerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  imd  possessed  a 
large  castle,  a  portion  of  which,  now  remaining,  serves  as 
a  prison.  Tlie  town  has  4  ohurclies,  2  hospitals,  a  new 
town-hall,  barraclts,  a  small  theatre,  and  several  public 
walks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a  chamber  of 
manufactures.  It  has  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and 
parchment  factories,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
sideralile  commercial  activity ;  but  it  has  not  yet  reco- 
vered the  injury  done  to  its  industry  liy  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
one  of  the  towns  laid  waste  by  the  BIturlges  to  arrest  tlio 
progress  of  Julius  Cscsar.  {Hugo,  ^c.)  l 


ITALY. 

I  STRIA.    f!ec  Ilivria. 

ITALY  (T-at.  Itnlia,  Fr.  Ila/ie),  one  of  the  most  cc- 
lebritcd  and  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  tlic  scat  of 
the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  and  of  art,  science, 
and  civilisallon,  when  the  surrouuding  countries  were 
immersed  in  barbarism.  It  is  finely  situated,  compris- 
ing tiie  wiiole  of  the  central  peninsula  of  S.  Europe,  with 
the  extensive  and  rich  country  to  tlie  N.  of  the  peninsula, 
and  included  between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  extends  between  lat.  37°  iff  and  46°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
OO-W  and  18° 30*  K.,  having  N.W.  France  and  Savoy,  N. 
Switzeiland  and  the  Tyrol,  N.E.  Carlnthia,  Carniola, 
and  tlie  Hungarian  Llttorale,  E.  the  Adriatic,  and  on  all 
other  sides  the  Mediterranean.  In  antiquity,  it  w.is 
known  by  the  names  of  Hcs/jeria,  Ausonia,  Saturnia, 
(Enotritt,  Sec. ;  but  these  names,  though  loosely  applied  to 
the"  whole  country,  were  strictly  applicable  only  to  parti- 
cular-portions ol^lts  surface.  Various  derivations  Imvo 
been  assigned  to  the  term  Italy.  (See  I'acciolati,  Lexicon, 
voce  Ilatia.)  In  the  first  In.stance,  it  is  said  to  have  do. 
signated  only  Its  more  S.  portion,  or  what  is  now  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria  Ultra  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
It  superseded  every  other  name,  and  was  gradually  ex- 
tciulcd  to  the  whole  country  from  the  Alps  southward. 
In  shape,  Italy  has  been  familiarly  likened  to  a  boot,  the 
heel  formed  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  the  foot  by 
Calabria,  both  in  the  Neapolitan  doin.  The  general 
direction  of  tlie  Italian  pcnmsula  Is  S.E.  and  N.W. ;  Its 
length,  from  Mount  St.  Gothard  to  Cape  Spartlvento,  in 
Calabria,  is  nearly  750  Englisli  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
about  380  m.  in  N.  Italy,  to  less  than  SO  m.  near  its 
centre:  and  in  one  part  of  Calabria  it  is  no  more  than 
18  m.  (torn  sea  to  sea.  The  area  of  the  mainland  may 
he  estimafd  at  about  100,000  sq.  m.;  but  three  large 
Islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  many  smaller, 
as  Elba,  Ischia,  the  Lipari  group,  &c.,  belong  to  Italy. 
It  has  long  been  divided  into  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent states ;  the  names,  area,  population,  &c.  of  those 
at  present  existing  in  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table:  — 


States. 


Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily :  — 

Naples    -          .          .          .          . 
Sicily 

Klngflom  of  Sardinia,  &c.  :  — 

Continental,  Aec.  (excluding  SaTO>') 
Iniular      .       .  -  -  - 

I^mbar4o'Venctlan  kinedom        -  . 

lllyrlan  Government  of  Triette  (tielonglng 

to  AuBtria)  .  .  •  ■  . 

Papal  States    ..... 

ttrand  Duchy  of  TuKonv     . 

Duchy  of  I'arma  ... 

.Modena  •  -  • 

Lucca        .... 

Republic  of  San  Marino      ... 


Area  In  Bng.  iq.  m. 


4«,131 


it  1,920 


It!,1l8 
17,VI0 

K,.W1 

4i.1 

'11 


Pop.  by  latMt  Census. 


(18.18)  ri,n2i,2S4 


7,95(i,9S5 


(1838)  3,.^f!l, 998 


(1839)  4,707,«30 
471,470 


(183,1| 
(18.19) 
(1833) 

(1838) 


4,086,631 


Total 


llUj.Vji 


S,179,lnO 

!i,73'i,436 

1,1»1,079 

46.1,073 

4II3,(XHI 

16.1,748 

7,6110 

!M,478,l!lli 


Pop.  tosq.  m. 


190'4 
184-2 


m-1 


i60-6 


S.34-1 

15S7 
176« 
XM-.1 

4Ui-3 
315- 


-   isfi. 


Capitals. 


Naples, 
ralerino. 


Turin. 
CaKliari. 

Milan  and  Venice. 

Trieste. 

RnHR. 

Florence. 

I'arma. 

Modena. 

Lucca. 

Son  Mnrino. 


Physical  Geography.  — The  frontier  of  Italy  is  ex- 
tremely well  defined.  She  Is  defended  on  the  N.,  the  N.E., 
and  N.W.  by  the  vast  bulwark  of  the  Alps,  the  paries  of 
which  might  be  easily  guarded  and  made  impervious  to 
hostile  attack.  She  lias  every  where  else  a  sea  frimtlcr  ; 
BO  that,  while  she  is  protected  by  a  natural  rampart 
against  attacks  by  land,  shi;  has  every  facility,  liy  menus 
of  her  extensive  sea  frontier  and  numerous  ports,  lor 
Internal  and  foreign  commerce. 

Though  bounded  by  the  Alps,  only  a  comparatlvily 
small  portion  of  the  surface  of  Italy  is  covered  wlih 
alpine  ramiflcafl(/ns.  The  mountain  system  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Apennines. 
(See  Vol.  I.  121, 126.)  These  mountains,  which  may  he 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  niiirltime  Alps,  at  llrst 
run  E.  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  in  tlie  Sardinian 
territory;  and  then,  turning  gradually  S.,  divide  lus- 
ciny  from  the  Papal  States,  missing  thniughthe  peiiinsiiin 
nearly  in  its  centre,  and  sending  off  numerous  liranches  on 
either  side.  At  lengtli,  near  hit.  4(1"  4,V,  the  main  rlilge 
divides  Into  two  separate  iliains.  the  nrlnelpal  of  which 
continues  S.to  the  extremity  <if  Calalirla,  wlilh?  the  other 
runs  K.S.E.  through  the  'I  erra  d'Otranto.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  Apennines  Is  alioiit  4,0(10  it. ;  Monte 
Corno,  the  summit  of  the  Craii'  Sasao  d'll.ilhi.  In 
Abrujjo  I'ltra,  1«,  liowevi'r,  O.Ml  ft  In  lielglit,  nml  Is 
rapped  with  snow  during  the  whole  yeai  ;  Monte  X'elliio 
lsM,|H2ft.;and  Monie  Siliilla,  In  the  I'lipal  States, 7,212  :t. 
Iilgh  ;  and  many  other  summits  In  renlral  and  (extreme 
>S.  Italy  approach  (he  latter  In  elevation.  The  Apeii- 
nines  are  much  less  rugged  than  tlw  Alps,  anil  iihoiind 
with  rich  forests,  and  pasture  land,  nil  whlih  iiiimeniiis 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fed.  They  are  of  ifreat  serviced  to  the 
country,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  have  their  soiirees 
III  tlu'in  Olid  l>y  their  inlluriice  In  moderating  the  summer 


(.Herriatori,  Ulalislica  W Italia  j  Bowring's  Beports,  Sic.) 

ho.its.  Italy  is  also  famous  for  its  volcanoes:  those  of 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Strnmboll,  in  the  I.lpari  Islands, 
being.  If  not  tlic  greatest,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe. 

Dot  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  It.ily  h.ts 
fonip  plains  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility. 
Of  these,  the  most  extensive  and  richest  Is  that  of  I/im- 
hardy,  or  of  the  I'o.     This  noble  plain  extends  from  tho 
foot  of  lliu  Alps,  near  Siisa,  to  tlie  mouths  of  the  Po.  in 
the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  about  2.50  m.,  with  a  lireadth 
varying  from  5(l  to  120  m.,  including  nearly  the  wiiole  of 
the  I.omliardo- Venetian  klngdcim,  tho  central  portion  of 
the  Sardinian  dom.,  most  part  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
'  and   .Modena,  and  the  N.  legations  of  tlio  Papal  States. 
'I'his  great  plain  is  extremely  well  wateied;  the  nume- 
rous rivers  and  streams  that  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  pour 
I  down  Into  the  plain,  all'ord  a  vast  and  inexhaustilile  mi|i- 
!  ply  of  w  Hter  i  and  from  these  an  Intlnlti;  number  of  eaiiaU 
I  have  been  cut,  that  dilHise  the  fertilising  element  over 
the  whole  country,  and  give  to  its  com  and  rice  fields,  ;md 
I  Its  variegated  meadows,  uxtraordlnary  productiveness. 
j  The  soil,  though  different  In  different  parts,  Is  for  tho 
j  most    part    loamy,    and   very    fertile.      The   surl.ice  Is 
:  generally    divided   Into  small   farms  of  from    1(1   to  (,0 
I  acres  ;  and  if  not  scientifically,  is  at  least  carefully  and 
!  economically,  culllvaled.  The  "fields  are  enclosed  In-  lines 
of  fnill-trei's,  muliierry-trccs,  poplars,  anil  oaks  ;  and 
I  their  growth   is  so  liixuiiant,  that   In   many  imrts   tho 
ceiintry  has  the  appiaraiiee  of  a  vast  forest.     'I  his  plain 
has  to  hoast  of  an  Inuiiense  nimilier  of  cities,  inanv  of 
which  are  of  great  aii(li|iiity  and  coiislilerahle  si/e.  and  all 
of  Iheiii  adoriiid  with  iiolile  iaiiUllnxs  and  valii.ilile  ivoiki 
I  of  art.     Prohahly,  on  the  whole,  (he  plain  of  l.oinhardy 
]  miiy  he  called  the  garden  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
It  Is  cerlaiiily  llie  (tariieii  ol  It.ily. 
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The  next  grrat  plain  strctchca  alonn  the  W.  shore  of 
Central  Italy  for  about  200  m.,  from  Pl«a,  in  Tuscany, 
to  Terracina,  between  the  Papal  States  and  Naples. 
Within  these  limits  are  included  the  Tuscan  maremme, 
great  part  of  the  campagna  of  Rome,  and  the  PmUine 
*nar$heii  (anc.  Pomptirue pahtdei).  This  plain  is,  in  all 
respects,  very  different  from  the  former.  Though,  in 
antiquity,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  in  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly 
cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a  desert. 
This  is  a  conbcquencG  of  the  prcv-ilence  of  tnalaria, 
which  infests  these  di&tricts  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  vear  all  but  unin- 
habitable. They  are  necessarily,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part  in  pasture ;  and  are  occupied  by  a  vagrant 
population,  who  reside  in  the  country  only  in  the 
healthy  season.  In  the  campagna  of  Rome  the  shep- 
herds who  have  charge  of  the  flocks  are  obliged,  during 
the  summer  season,  to  repair  every  night  to  the  city,  or 
to  some  o*hcr  town,  as  sleeping  in  the  country  would 
be  fatal  :  it  is  then,  also,  extremely  dangerous  to 
travel  by  night  through  the  Pontine  marshes.  The 
vagrant  population  of  tliis  extensive  tract,  and  those 
who  live  on  its  borders,  have  all  an  emaciated,  un- 
healthy, cadaverous  aspect ;  and  where  the  plain  is 
cultivated,  the  labourers  who  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  assist  in  the  harvest  frequently  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
have  tlieir  constitutions  injured  for  life.  In  the  Tuscan 
maremme,  the  soil  has  in  many  places  become,  from 
neglect,  sterile  and  unproductive  ;  but  in  the  campagna 
of  Rome,  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  soil  is,  in  most 
parts,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and,  were  it  properly  cultivated,  would  yield 
ifhmense  crops. 

"  There  are  no  hills  in  the  Campagna.  Its  undulations 
do  not  arise  from  elevations  of  the  surface,  but  from 
depressions;  it  may  be  described  as  a  plateau  from  1 
to  200  it.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  traversed  by  wide 
mnd  shallow  valleys,  which  occupy  l-4th  or  l-5th  part  of 
its  surface.  Some  of  these  valleys  are  dry,  others  have 
•mall  sluggish  streams,  and  they  are  from  50  to  150  ft. 
deep.  There  is  a  strip  of  swamp  along  the  sea-coast, 
probably  2  or  3  m.  broad  ;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  seems  to  be  generally  dry ;  for  the 
wet  lands  seen  in  some  of  its  small  valleys  arc  such  as 
we  And  in  every  country,  and  are  not  worth  mention- 
ing as  an  exception.  Its  present  appearance  is  bleak 
and  deserted  in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  arc  scat- 
tered clumps  of  brushwood ;  but  the  eye  ranges  over  it 
for  miles  often  without  discovering  a  single  timber  tree, 
and  I  have  i^een  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  woodland 
or  forest  within  its  vast  bounds.  Fences  are  rare,  except 
near  Rome ;  a  gentleman's  country  house,  or  villa,  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  it,  nor  a  decent  farm-house  ;  and  even 
the  cottages  are  so  few  and  far  between,  that  in  the  40m. 
from  Rome  to  the  hills  near  Civita  Vecchia,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  did  not  see  80  houses,  of  all  descriptions.  It 
is  divided  into  immense  estates,  usually  let  In  small  lots, 
on  the  mitayer  system,  and  is  kept  mostly  in  pasture,  not 
more  than  l-8th  or  l-IOth  part  being  under  the  plough, 
or  rather  Hoe,  for  it  is  laboured  with  the  latter. 

"  The  Pontine  marshes  arc  24  m.  long,  and  probably  12 
broad.  The  work  of  draining  was  commenced  under 
the  Roman  republic,  was  continued  by  the  emperors 
and  popes,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  fuiished.  The  journey 
through  thcin  is  monotonous  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
met  with.  A  canal  50  ft.  broad,  the  grand  trunk  of  the 
drainage,  extends  along  their  whole  length,  in  a  line 
mathematically  straight.  The  soil  thrown  out  of  this 
canal  forms  a  raised  bank,  5  or  6  ft.  above  the  water, 
and  8(1  or  100  ft.  broad.  An  excellent  road  passes 
along  this  bank,  with  a  double  row  of  lolly  trees  on 
each  side.  You  travel  itrile  after  mile  on  this  road,  on 
the  same  unvarying  straight  line,  with  the  same  endless 
vista  before  you,  longing  for  some  hill,  or  valley,  or 
turn  of  the  road,  to  break  the  fatiguing  uniformity  of 
tlio  scene.  It  was  upon  this  canal  that  Horace  travelled 
in  a  track-boat,  on  his  journey  to  llrundisitun.  The 
marshes  are  not  altogether  uninhabited.  A  few  houses 
are  met  with  on  the  road,  and  otliers  are  seen  in  tlii^ 
distance.  The  surface  is  rliiefly  in  pasture  ;  but  part  is 
planted  with  tall  reeds  used  for  vine  props,  part  covered 
with  brushwood,  probably  raised  for  fuel,  and  some  small 
patches  are  plouglied.  Very  little  wet  marsh  is  now 
visible  till  you  come  to  the  north  or  higher  end,  wliere 
there  is  a  considerable  tract  still  undrained.  The  general 
surface  of  the  plain  inclines  eastward  and  southward,  so 
that  the  inland  part  is  actually  lower  than  that  towards 
the  coast  on  tho  north  j  and,  like  the  Neapolitan  Cam- 
pania, the  level  ground  abuts  sharply  a^iainst  the  muuu> 
tains."  ( Maclnren's  Nutrs  iin  Italy,  p.  i;."i.) 

Various  and  very  conflicting  causes  have  been  as- 
sigiKHl  for  the  Increase  of  malaria,  and  the  conse(|uent 
depopulation  of  these  extensive  and  once  fertile  terri- 
tories. Tliey  were  always,  indeed,  ratlier  unhealtliy  ; 
but  their  unliuaUliluess  has  bei-n  prodigiously  aggra- 


vated in  modern  times.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
its  deterioration  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
owing  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  woods  and 
forests,  by  which  the  land  was  shaded  in  antiquity, 
and  screened  from  the  ticry  beams  of  the  summer 
sun.  No  doubt  it  is  4n  part  also  a  consequence  of  tho 
obstructions  that  have  l>een  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the 
courses  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  by  which  their 
waters  have  been  formed  into  stagnant  and  noxious 
marshes.  Rut  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  may 
itself  be  ascribed  to  what  we  believe  has  had  by  far 
the  greatest  influence,  that  is,  to  the  decay  of  pop. 
and  industry,  occasioned  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians,  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  influence  of 
epidemics.  The  ill  success  that  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  to  reclaim  some  portions  of 
the  maremme,  by  establishing  colonies  in  them,  appears 
to  have  led  many  to  believe  that  they  were  absolutely 
irrecl.iimable.  Cfcrtainly,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  great  works,  principally  of  a  hydraulic  character, 
that  have  of  late  years  been  undertaken  and  carried 
into  effect  in  Tuscany,  by  which  large  tracts  of  the 
maremme  have  been  converted  into  productive  estates, 
show  what  may  be  done  by  judicious  efforts  on  a  large 
scale.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  land  that  has  been  re- 
claimed, and  made  tolerably  healthy,  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  what  is  still  abandoned  and  pestiferous  ; 
but  the  example  has  been  set,  and  what  has  been  done 
and  is  doing  in  Tuscany  will  probably  lead  to  similar 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  govern- 
ments. (Sfe  TiscANV.)  Mr.  M.iclaren  says  of  the  Cam- 
Eagna  di  Roma,  that,  "  having  seen  it,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
elieve  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  people,  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  good  government,  it  should  not  b*e- 
come  fertile,  populous,  and  healthy,  and  assume  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  Lombardy."  (P.  67.) 

The  third  great  plain  of  Italy  Is  that  of  Capitanata 
(Apulia),  having  loggia  in  its  centre.  It  comprises 
the  greater  portion  of  a  tract  of  flat  country,  extend- 
ing from  the  border  of  Samnium  to  Otranto,  along 
the  shore  of  tlie  Adriatic,  anciently  included  in  Uaunia, 
Japygia,  Peucetia,  and  IVIessapia.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Apulian  plain  is  arid,  the  rivers  decreasing  both 
in  size  and  frequency  as  we  proceed  farther  S. ;  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Otranto  and  Uarl  the  rain  water 
is  obliged  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  land.  The  upper  portion  of  the  plain, 
is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  but  it,  also, 
has  in  many  parts  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil.    A  great 

f>art  of  it  Is  destitute  of  bush,  house,  or  tree  \  it  is  farmed 
n  large  estates,  and  round  about  Lucera  and  elsewhere 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  arable  land ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  pastures,  called  ta. 
voliere,  into  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  from  tho 
Abruzzl  are  driven  to  feed  in  the  winter.  (Scf  Apulia, 
i.  128.)  The  sums  paid  for  this  privilege  by  the  pro- 
prietors  form  a  rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  to  which  tlie  tavolicrc  beloTig. 

The  level  district  round  Naples  is  still  well  entitled  to 
Its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  Felix,  being  at  once  rich, 
well  cultiv.itcd  (for  Italy),  and  densely  peopled.  We 
borrow  from  Mr.  Maclaren's  Notes  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  famous  plain.  "  Conceive  a  tract  of  carsc 
land,  40  m.  in  length,  l)y  ITi  or  2(1  in  breadth,  prci>enting 
a  dead  level  like  the  stiriace  of  the  ocean,  and  probably 
from  1  to  100  fl.  above  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  area, 
there  are  two  large  islands ;  Vesuvius  and  its  dependent 
hillocks  constitute  one  of  a  round  form,  and  about  8  m. 
in  diameter;  a  chain  of  hillocks,  narrow  ridges,  and 
truncated  cones,  extending  from  Naples  to  Cape  Ml- 
senum,  covering  a  space  of  12  m.  In  length,  and  H  or  4  in 
bre.idth,  constitutes  the  other.  With  tlie  exception  of 
these  two  elevated  tracts,  the  whole  district,  as  I  liave 
said.  Is  a  dead  level.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  lilted  up  by  subtt^rranean  agents, 
and  converted  into  dry  land.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
does  not  rise  by  a  series  of  small  elevations  to  the  outer 
lillls  of  the  Apennines;  it  abuts  sharply  against  them, 
as  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean  abut  against  the  last 
\no\  of  the  l.ammermuir  hills.  I  traversed  tliis  plain  In 
three  directions  ;  and,  excepting  the  mountains  named, 
did  not  see  a  single  hillock  or  eminence  in  it  which 
would  conceal  a  sheep.  It  is  prolialily  equal  in  Icitillty 
to  any  spot  in  tlic  world.  Though  so  level,  it  seems  to 
be  remarkably  dry,  and  hence  it  is  free  of  malaria.  The 
vegetable  soil,  which  is  exposed  in  drains  ,it  s<mie 
places,  seems  to  be  of  great  depth,  and  it  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  It  is  put  to  what  may  be  called  a  dimblo 
use,  first  plougbeit  and  sown  with  corn,  imil  then  at 
every  interval  of  TiO  or  100  ft.  there  is  a  row  of  vines." 
(P.  f>7.) 

Itiicis  and  I.akfs.^Vvvr  countries  are  better  wa- 
tered than  Italy,  whither  in  regard  to  springs,  rivers, 
or  lakes.  Tlie  priiu'lpal  river  is  tlie  Po,  the  I'.rirtaiius  or 
Viulns  of  the  anciints  ;  It  Issues  frnin  Mount  VIso  In  tlio 
Alps,  on  till*  contines  of  I'rance,  and  receives,  during 
its  long  course  to  the  Adriatic,  a  vast  number  of  tri- 
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butary  streams.    It  divides  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  the  grand  receptacle  for 
the  streiims  Hewing  S.  fium  the  Alps,  and  fur  tlie  lesser 
waters  that  How  N.  from  a  part  of  the  Apenniue  range. 
*•  Fired  with  a  thoiuancl  raptures,  I  survey 
Eridaniu  throush  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The  kUi){  of  floods !  that,  roHinx  o'er  the  plains. 
The  towerliiK  Alps  of  half  their  tnoUture  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows. 
Distributes  wotilth  and  plenty  where  he  K<>ea." 

Of  its  numerous  affluents,  the  most  important  are 
the  Baltea,  Sesa,  Tessino,  Adda,  Chiesa,  and  Miiicio, 
from  the  N. ;  and  the  Tanaro,  Bormiila,  Trebia,  lamous 
for  the  great  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  on  its  banks, 
and  Panaro,  on  the  S.  The  other  large  rivers  of  the  N. 
of  Italy,  are  the  Adigc,  Brenta,  Piave,  and  Taglianiento, 
all  flowing  S.  from  tne  Alps.  In  Central  and  South- 
ern Italy  no  great  river  can  bo  expected  to  arise,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
central  position  of  the  Apennines,  In  which  they  have 
their  sources  The  Tiber  is  the  principal,  and  also 
the  most  celebrated;  but,  like  the  other  rivers  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  ancient 
renowu,  and  the  classical  recollections  associated  with 
its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude  or  intrinsic  import- 
ance. Among  others  of  this  class  are  the  Arno  and 
Oitibrone  in  Tuscany.  Considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion have  taken  place  as  to  the  identity  of  tlie  Uuliicon, 
the  S.  E.  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  famous  In 
ancient  history.  It  is  generally,  however,  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  Fiumicino,  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  18  or  20  m.  below  Ravenna.  An  ancient  law 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  made  it  death  to  cross 
this  river  with  arms  in  a  hostile  intention.  Its  passage, 
by  Caesar,  has  been  finely  described  by  Lucan  (lib.  i. 
lin.  18J— 227.);  and  his  exclamation  on  that  occasion, 
"Jacta  estalea"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  In  Naples, 
the  only  streams  deserving  the  name  of  rivers  are  the 
Vulturno,  the  Garigliano,  anciently  the  Lhis,  and  the 
Ofanto,  formerly  the  Auftdus,  which,  flowing  past  Cannse, 
ii  thence  callea  languineus  by  Silius  Italicus  (lib.  x. 
320.).  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Apennines 
are  apt,  like  otiier  mountain  currents,  to  swell  suddenly, 
and  to  cause  inundations  in  the  level  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

'*  Proluit  insano  contorquens  vortice  silms 
Ftuvlorum  rex  KrklanuB,  camjiosque  per  otnnes 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  lulit."  Ocur^.i.  481. 

To  restrain  this,  dykes  or  mounds  have  been  erected 
in  many  places ;  and  as  the  earthy  substances  brought 
down  by  the  flood  have,  in  many  cases,  raised  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  required  fresh  embankments,  the 
mounds  are  often  of  considerable  height,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  aqueducts. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are  situ- 
ated in  the  N.;  including  those  of  Garda.Maggiore.Como, 
Lugano,  &c.  In  Central  Italy  are  the  lakes  of  Perugia 
(an.  Lama  Thrasitnenus),  Uolsena,  Bracciano,  Celano 
or  Fucino,  Albano,  &c.  (see  the  names) ;  and  in  the  S 
those  of  Averno  and  others,  which,  though  insignificant 
in  point  of  size,  have  acquired  imperishable  renown. 
Many  considerable  salt  lagoons  line  the  Mediterranean 
coast  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, and  round  the  promontory  of  Gargano.  Besides  the 
Pontine  marshes,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Pope's  do- 
minions, there  are  numerous  marshy  tracts  of  less  ex- 
tent in  the  Val  di  Chiana  ami  otiier  parts  of  Tuscany, 
In  the  plain  of  Salerno,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
especially  in  the  region  round  its  mouth.  S.  of  the 
last-mentioned  tract,  a  considerable  extent  of  bog-land, 
called  the  yal  di  Comtnachio,  occupies  &  large  por- 
tion of  the  papal  legation  of  Ferrara.  Italy  has  about 
3,000  m.  of  sea-coast.  Its  chief  capes  and  licadlands 
are,  Argentaro,  Circello,  Campanella,  Spartivcnto,  and 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Testa  di  Gargano,  and  Cape  Promontoire  ( Istria),  on  the 
Adriatic.  Uf  the  gulphs  or  bays  formed  along  its  toasts, 
the  principal  are  the  Gulph  of  Taranto,  on  the  S.K., 
between  Apulia  and  Calabria ;  those  of  Genoa,  Gaeta, 
Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  Eufeinia,  and  Gioja,  on  its 
W.  ;  and  those  of  Squiliace,  Manfretlonia,  and  Trieste, 
on  its  E,  shores. 

Geology  and  Mhieiils.  —  Italy  may  be  described  as  "a 
calcareous  region  enclosing  a  scliistous  band  ;  "  but  vol- 
canic  action  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  the  strata  are 
often  found  extremely  disarranged  from  their  original 
position.  N.  of  Genoa,  the  primary  formations  in  the 
Apennines  include  granite,  gneiss,  serpentine,  quartz, 
clay-slate,  Ac,  often  intermixed  with  tr.insitltm  lime- 
stone  and  grauwacki'.  Granite  and  giii'iss  arc  absent 
ill  the  Apeiinine  region  of  Central  Italy,  but  tliey 
reappear  in  thoS.,  where  tlit'y  predominate  among  the 
primary  formations,  from  the  Abruzzi  to  the  furthest 
end  of  Calabria.  Tliey  also  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
Maremme,  near  the  surlact ;  the  secondary  formations 
ill    TuACany    being    ufleii    iiitermixud    with    primary 


rocks,  and  in  tome  instaTices  overlain  by  them.  The' 
tertiary  deposits  of  Italy  are  very  extensive,  and  fomk 
the  sub-Apennine  region,  or  low  hill  ranges,  ex- 
tending along  the  flauks  of  the  Apennines  throughout 
the  whole  peninsula,  consisting  of  s&nditone,  marl, 
coarse  limestone,  &c.  These  formationi  contain  an 
abundance  of  marine  shells,  among  which  as  many  as 
770  different  species  have  been  enumerated,  half  of 
them  still  inhabiting  tho  adjacent  seas.     The  alluvia) 

Elaln  of  the  Po  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  mammalia, 
irds,  and  amphibia,  and  similar  fossils  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Several  regions 
in  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  almost  wholly 
composed  of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the  Campngna 
di  Roma,  which  abounds  with  a  volcanic  tufa,  called  tra- 
vertius,  of  which  great  part  of  Rome  Is  built ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  covered  with  lava 
and  scoHie.  Numerous  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes  exist, 
the  craters  of  which  have  been  converted  into  lakes. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  lakes  of  Bracciano,  Vico,  and 
Albano,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Italy  is  less  ricli  in  metals  than  io  most  other  things  ; 
it,  however,  is  well  supplied  with  iron  ;  it  has  also  copper 
and  lead  ore,  and  the  precious  metals  have  been  found,  but 
in  inconsiderable  quantities.  Tuscany  is  the  chief  seat 
of  mining  industry,  and  large  quantities  of  iron  are  fur- 
nished by  tho  island  of  Blba,  belonging  to  that  duchy. 
(See  Elba.)  The  most  valuable  mineral  product  of 
continental  Italv  is,  however,  the  fine  statuary  marble  of 
Carrara,  in  the  Modenese  territory.  Marble  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  nearly  as  good,  is  found  at  Seravezza,  and  other 
kinds  are  met  wiih  in  almost  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Great  quantities  of  borax  are  found  in  Tuscany  :  sulphur, 
building  stone,  salt,  nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  crystal,  &c. 
are  the  other  chief  mineral  products ;  and  the  Apennines 
abound  in  basalt,  dried  lava,  pmzolana  sand,  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  Caverns  of  stalactites  are  met  with 
in  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  and  vapours  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  (Hqffmann,  Europa;  LyeU'i 
Geology;  Raynpoldi ;  Dict.Geog.) 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  delightful.  Owing  to  its 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  great  difference  in  the 
elevation  of  its  surface,  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable 
variation  In  tho  temperature  of  different  parts;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  air  is  throughout  mild  and  ge- 
nial ;  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  are  moderated  by 
the  influence  of  the  mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea, 
and  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme.  As  re. 
spects  temperature,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  regions: 
tne  first,  extending  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  lat. 
43°  aC,  and  including  the  plain  of^  Lombardy,  has  a  cli- 
mate somewhat  similar  to  that  of  S.  Germany,  but 
warmer.  In  winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda,  Maggiore,  Ac, 
and  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  are  partially  frozen;  snow 
often  falls,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  14° ; 
even  in  summer,  the  N.  wind  Is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  agrumi  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The 
second  region,  extending  lietwccn  iat.  43°  SO*  and  41°  30', 
includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States, 
with  the  N.  part  of  the  k.  of  Naples.  Within  this 
band,  snow  and  ice  are  mostly  confined  to  the  mountain 
tops,  and  olives  and  agrumi  of  all  kinds  flourish  luxu- 
riantly without  culture.  The  third  region,  firom  41°  30* 
to  39°,  comprises  the  middle  Neapolitan  provs.  Snow 
is  here  very  rare,  and  the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The  fourth  region  em- 
braces the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with  Sicily,  the  Lipari  Isls., 
&c.  Here,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  tlie  sugar-cane,  Indian  fig,  p.ipyrus  palm,  ana 
other  tropicid  plants  are  abundant  on  tne  low  lands. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  medium  temperature  of 
tho  year  in  difTercnt  latitudes  of  Italy :  — 
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1           Fiacts. 

Lat.  N. 

Hei^t  aboTc 

Mean  annual 
Teiiii)erature. 

Milan       ■ 
1  Boioima 
Flarenca 
Home 
Naples      - - 

V,oW               49a  feet. 
410  30'                MS  _ 
43°  46'                V30  — 
410M'                 187- 
40=50' 

63-60  Fahr. 
S,S-440  _ 
.','J-40    - 
OO'O      _ 
tili'KO    — 

Tiiroughout  most  parts  of  Italy  there  are  but  three 
seasons  in  the  year  :  a  spring,  which  more  than  realisct- 
all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ;  a  hot  summer,  and 
a  short,  and  not  severe,  winter:  most  of  the  vegetable 
products,  even  in  the  N.,  flower  by  the  end  of  March. 
Heavy  rains  prevail  during  (X't.  anu  Nov.;  W.and  N.W 
winds  are  the  most  prevalent ;  but  tho  libeccio  and  si- 
rocco.  tlie  simoom  of  tho  Arabs,  also  occasionally  occur, 
and  exert  an  oppri^ssive,  and  in  the  S,  an  injurious,  influ- 
ence over  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  true,  however,  notwithstanding  tho  mildness  and 
giineral  salulirity  of  the  Italian  climate,  that  large  dis- 
tricts of  tho  country  are  very  unhealthy,  and  that  the 
chances  of  longevity  are  less  than  in  England  and  other 
countries  under  more  inclement  skies.  Hut  the  unhealthl- 
ness  ciiniplaineil  of  is  not  the  pfleit  of  climale,  but  of 
circumstiuiccs  connected  with  the  physical  geography  of 
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the  country,  and  the  want  of  industry :  neither  do  we 
think  that  the  inferior  longevity  of  the  Italians  is  to  be 
aacribi-d  to  their  climate,  but  to  the  liepressnd  situation 
and  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  the  bad  quality 
and  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothes  ;  the  low  state  of 
medical  science ;  and  the  want  of  cleanliness.  The  ge- 
nial climate  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contribute  indirectly 
to  bring  about  these  results,  by  encouraging  slothful 
habits,  and  making  the  people  less  industrious  than  they 
would  be  were  it  mori^  severe  ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  to 
some  extent  true.  Hut  it  is  to  the  want  of  enlightened 
institutions,  a  tolerant  system  of  religion,  and  a  free 
press,  that  the  distressed  state  and  heavy  mortality  of  the 
people  of  Italy  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  climate  of  Italy  has  un^ 
dcrgone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  it  is  now  less 
cold  in  winter  than  formerly.  There  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  concurring  in  this  opinion  ;  and  the  change 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests 
already  alluded  to,  and  by  the  changes  tliat  have  taken 
place  ui  the  countries  to  the  N.  of  Italy.  (See  Hume's 
Essay  on  the  Populousneis  (\f  Anch'nt  Nations,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  it. )  We  doubt,  however,  whe- 
tlier  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  notion,  that  either 
the  productiveness  of  Italy  or  its  pop.  has  diminislied. 
No  doubt  some  extensive  tracts,  as  the  Tuscan  ma- 
remmc,  the  Campagna,  and  some  parts  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  which  in  antiquity  were  occupied  by  a  dense 
op.,  are  now  all  but  uninhabited ;  but,  on  the  other 
and,  Lombardy  has  been  signally  improved,  and  is  at 
this  moment  infinitely  better  cultivated  and  more  popu- 
lous than  at  any  former  period.  On  the  whole,  we  in- 
cline to  think,  that  whatever  Italy  may  have  lost  in 
respect  of  pop.  in  certain  districts,  has  been  fully  coim- 
tervailcd  by  a  corresponding  gain  elsewhere;  and  that 
her  decline  from  her  ancient  fame  and  influence  has  not 
been  occasioned  by  any  decline  in  the  number  of  her  sons. 
General  Aspect  uf  Italy.  —  Speaking  generally,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  scenery  of 
Italy.  Its  mountains  have  every  variety  of  form  and 
elevation :  alternately  smooth  and  rugged,  they  exhibit 
by  turns  gentle  declivities  and  fine  pastures,  tremendous 
predrices  and  chasms,  water-falls,  deep  and  majestic 
forests,  and  summits,  sometimes  capped  with  snow,  and 
sometimes  emitting  smoke  and  flames.  Many  of  the 
valleys,  as  that  of  the  Arno,  are  delightful  beyond  de- 
scription ;  the  plain  of  Lombardy  is  not  less  beautiful 
tlian  rich,  and  even  the  half-desert  tracts  along  the  W. 
shore  interest  by  their  solitude  and  their  vastness.  The 
extent  of  the  sea  coast,  and  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  lakes,  add  also  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  landscape;  while  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
gives  to  every  object  a  brightness  of  colouring,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  that  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived 
by  those  accustomed  to  our  cloudy  and  less  brilliant 
ikies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  beauty  ai<d  richness, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  their  country,  :;hould  have  been 
a  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  writeis  :' — 

"  Hed  neque  Medorum  sllvs,  dlUsslma  terra. 
Nee  jiufcher  Ganges,  at'^ue  nuro  turbidm  Hermns, 
I.audibUB  I  liUia!  certent :  non  Bactra  neque  Indi, 
Totaciue  thuriferis  FanchaTa  iiinguis  arenig. 
Hie  gravidic  fruites  et  Bacctii  M.is.sicus  humor 
Iinplevere  ;  tenent  oleicque,  armentanue  loita. 
lite  "er  asslduuin,  atiiue  alienis  mensibus  icstas. 
Adde  tot  eRrej;las  url)C«,  operumiiiio  laborem. 
Tot  con|{esta  innnu  priciiiptit  (qipida  saxis, 
ritiminaque  antiquos  suhter  Ubentia  muroR — 
Salvt-,  nia|{na  iiareng  frugum,  Saturiiia  tellufl. 
Mngna  vir&m.^  <iwrg.  ii.  136_174. 

In  respect  of  its  vegetable  products,  Italy  may  be  divided 
into  six  regions,  according  to  its  elevation.  These  are 
;is  ioliow :  — 


K^ions. 
I.  Of  tliu  |ilain> 

'i.  Oak  and  chesnut 
3.  Ileeeh  and  fir 


I.  Hubalpine  region 
.0.  Upper  Alpiiie  region 

G.  lUgionef  snow 


Efevation. 
—    to  1,200  ft. 

,»00  — 3,000 - 
3,l)OO—5,OO0— 


5,000  —  e,nm  - 

6,000  —  S,6(X)  - 
8,900  it.  Si  upwardt 


Products 

litrntiitk,  myrtle,  laurel, 
ilex  and  cork  trees, 
eitron,  fig,  olive,  vine, 
poniegTuimte,&c. 

Oak,  cheKnut,  beech, 
olive,  viiT!,  com,  &c. 

Beech,  firs,  larch,  ju- 
nl|ieT,  anil  wlift^t ,  bar- 
lev,  o;itH  and  maile,  to 
4,0(10  ft. 

Dwarf  pine,  arbutus, 
gentian,  anemone. 

.\ndro9acK>,  saiifrnge, 
and  other  Alpine 
plants. 

Iceland  moss,  Ariemiaia 
mntetltn't,  and  tt  few 
other  plants. 


There  is  a  much  gre.ttcr  diversity  of  plants  in  the  S' 
portion  of  the  Apcniiiix  chain  tliari  it\  luiy  other  part 
of  its  extent:  this  diversity  is  the  most  markcil  in  tlie 
tecond,  or  unV.  and  ohesiiut  region.  The  Italian  ur  S. 
declivities  of  tliu  Alps  present  n  greater  diversity  of 
vegetation  th.an  those  facing  the  N.;  and  more  spe- 
cies uf  plants  art!  found  on  tliem  than  on  the  Apen- 


nines.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  seen  the  dwarf 
birch,  juniper,  and  other  plants  of  Lapland  and  Siberia, 
while  at  their  feet  flourish  tiic  tig,  Agave  ameiicana, 
and  Cactus  opuntia.  Mount  Vesuvius  has  a  Flora  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  (Hqffinann, Europa  und Seine  Bewohner, 
fU.  64_<».) 

Italy  is  much  more  an  agricultural  than  a  manufac- 
turing country  I  but  the  indolence  of  a  great  part  of  the 
pop,,  the  remaining  operation  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  render  the  actual 
return  far  inferior  to  what  the  country  is  calculated  to 
yield.  Silk  has  become  a  most  important  product :  itscuN 
ture  lias  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  peace  of  1  Bl  5,  and 
the  total  produce  is  now  estimated  at  about  12,000,000  lbs. 
a  year :  wine  and  olives,  particularly  the  latter,  are  also 
very  important  products ;  and  there  is  a  great  abundance 
of  the  finest  fruits.  Corn  is  not  so  generally  cultivated 
in  Italy  as  in  the  more  N.  countries  of  Europe;  but 
pulse  and  other  vegetal)les  are  extensively  raised.  Par. 
ticular  parts  of  the  country  are  appropriated  to  particular 
products.  Lombartiy  is  the  chief  corn  country;  in  the 
Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  tlie  culture  of  fruit, 
particularly  of  olives,  predominates ;  while  the  unhealthy 
district  of  the  Maremme  and  Campagna  remains,  as 
before  stated,  chiefly  in  a  state  of  natural  pasture. 
Skilful  agriculture  is  principally  confined  to  the  N.; 
in  the  centre,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  Tus- 
cany, and  S.,  it  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  and  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  the  abundance  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions is  owing  more  to  the  climate  and  soil  than  to 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  The  products  of  the 
N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found  there  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  whole  groves  of  olives  arc  seen  growing  in  the 
open  country,  interspersed  with  spices  and  other  tropical 
products. 

The  pastures  of  Italy  are  stocked  with  large  herds  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  :  few  horses  are  reared  ; 
and  tlie  breed  Is  in  little  estimation,  except  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Mules  are  more  com- 
mon, being  found  better  adapted  for  the  bad  and  moun- 
tainous roads.  The  operations  of  agriculture  are 
performed  by  oxen.  Tne  buffalo  is  found  in  Italy, 
tliough  hardly  any  where  else  in  Europe.  Hogs  are  fed 
in  large  herds  in  the  forests,  particularly  in  Calabria. 
The  mountains  and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild 
animals ;  among  others,  the  boar,  stag,  marmot,  and 
badger.  The  lynx  or  tiger-cat  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
mountainE  of  Abruzzo ;  and  the  crested  porcupine  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  Italy.  Poxes,  hares, 
and  winged  game,  are  sufficiently  abundant.  From  the 
heat  of  the  climate  in  the  S.  provs.,  snakes  and  rep« 
tiles  of  different  kinds  are  numerous.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coasts  abound  with  fish. 

Manufactures  and  Trade Italy  is  not  distinguished 

for  manufactures  :  tlie  cliicf  are  those  of  silk  fabrics,  silk 
thread,  &c.,  which  have  their  principal  seat  in  Lom- 
bardy. Woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  straw  plait,  gauze, 
artificial  flowers,  straw  hats,  paper,  jiarchment,  leather, 
gloves,  essences,  and  musical  instruments,  are  among 
the  other  goods  manufactured  in  Italy ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  raw  products  of  the  country  form  its 
chief  exports,  and  most  manufactured  articles,  whe- 
ther of  necessity  or  luxury,  are  imported  from  foreign 
nations.  Venice  and  Genoa  engrossed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  Europe,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  anil 
after  them  the  French  and  English,  diverted  European 
commerce  into  a  new  channel.  From  that  period,  the 
prosperity  of  those  cities  gradually  decayed,  and  the  first 
of  tiiem  has  sunk  into  comparative  insit^niflcance,  wiiile 
Italy  at  largo  has  imt  a  small  portion  only  of  her  former 
commercial  importance.  In  the  Austrian, I'apal,  and  Nea- 
politan territories,  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
commodities  is  checked  by  impolitic  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions ;  while,  in  the  last  two  .at  least,  little  or  nothing 
is  done  to  promote  trade  or  manufactures,  by  the  im- 
provement of  roads,  harbours,  and  such  like  public 
works.  In  Tuscany,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  po- 
licy is  adopteil,  anil  Leghorn  and  Genoa  still  display  a 
considerable  degree  of  commercial  wealth  and  activity. 
Trieste,  however,  is  at  present  the  principal  Italian 
port ;  but  u  good  deid  of  its  exports  and.  iiiiports  are 
derived;  from  and  intended  for,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Italy  is,  next  to  Germany  and  Holland,  the  largest 
European  importer  of  Eiitilish  goods.  The  exports  to 
it,  at  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with  IKiS, 
amounted  to  2,738,161/.  a  year.  In  IN3M,  the  exports 
from  the  U.  Kingiloin  to  (ierniany  were  4,0«8,900/ ;  to 
Holland,  ,1,,M!1,4'2!1/. ;  and  to  Italy,  3.0711,231/.  Cotton 
stuffs  and  twist  form  alioiit  2-3(ls  of  our  exports  to 
Italy  ;  the-  ri'inaindi^r  being  prinripally  nimle  up  of  sugar, 
idfl'ee,  and  other  eolimial  pniducts ;  vtouliens,  iron  and 
steel,  hardware,  linetis,  flsli,  eartlienware.  coal,  &'C. 

Tim  exports  tii  Great  llritaln  are  principally  oliv* 
oil,  liriinstoiie,  wine,  kid  and  lamb  sklii>,  oak  and  cork 
bark,  oranges  and  lemons,  raw  ami  thrown  silk,  partly 
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impniiod  into  the  U.  Kingdom  from   Italy  and  tlio 
Italian  Isl.-.uds  in  1H3H. 


imported  direct  and  partly  indirect  tlirouRh  France ; 
straw  liats,  wlieat  (a  gom\  ileal  at  Kceinul  hand  from  the 
Mlacls  Suii),  lintet'd,  shumar,  rags,  &c.  J  he  trade  with  the 
Levant  Is  very  considerable ;  and  a  good  deal  is  carried 
on  with  France,  Austria,  (irecce,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  America.  Next  ti>  Trieste,  Leuhorn,  and 
Genoa,  the  chief  commercial  ports  are  Clvita-Vcccliia, 
Naples,  Gallipoll,  Bari,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  Palermo  : 
the  principal  Inland  commercial  cities  are  Milan,  Bres- 
cia, Verona,  Bologna,  Turin,  Florence,  Lucca,  Home, 
and  SinigaKlla.  Further  details  respecting  the  trade  of 
Italy  will  bo  found  under  these  separate  heads,  and  the 
diiTercnt  states  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Wo 
subjoin  — 
A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles 

A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  theU.  Kingdom  to  Italy  and  the  Italian 
-         ■'  ■  ig  the  declared  Value  of  the  Articles  of  British  I'roduee  and  Man 


Article!. 

UuanUUa. 

Articles. 

Quantum. 

Ilriiiutimc    (all 

Shumac 

«)3,(JS0  cwl«. 

kinits) 

833,710  cwts. 

llaw  and  waste 

Cheese 

'J46     — 

silk 

379,204  lbs. 

Cork  (immanii- 

Lamb  skins  (un- 

facturedl 

1,483     _ 

dressed) 

I,41l),Vll  No. 

Wheat 

SU.'iBi  qri. 

Ih-andjr 

22,270  Kail!. 

Gum  Arabic     • 

948  cVtl. 

Vallonea 

17,3l»cwu. 

Lemons        and 

Cotton  wool 

996,7114  lbs. 

oMnKPt 

f;8,4r,9  chests  Sheep's  wool      . 

1,7.')S,«9I    — 

OIlTe  oil 

1,385,734  (talis.    Wines 
209,174  bluh. 

42(i,«U'J  ({alls. 

Flax  and  IliisGctl 

Straw-honnets 

[ex.  straw  plait) 

4,758  No. 

Islands,  in  18,38,  specifying  I 


Manufacture. 


•               British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures. 

ForciRn  and  Colonial  I'roduce. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Declared  Value. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Brass  and  copper  (manufactured)  - 

Cotton  (manufactured)  and  yarn    • 

Coats,  culm,  and  cinders 

Karthenware 

Heriings,  9ic. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron  and  steel 

l.inen  (manufactured)  and  yam    • 

Machinery,  Sic.         .           .           - 

Sujjar  (relmed)          ... 

'i'in  and  pewter  goods 

Woollen  manufactures,  4c. 

Sundries        .          .          .          - 

7,609  cwts. 

26.709  tons 
9sl,610  pieces 
2it,9.^l  barrels 

8,227  cwts. 
20,593  tons 

115,620  CWU. 

31,291 
2,005,585 
12,166 
15,897 
20,964 
49,598 

186,368 
57,865 
41,985 

226,372 
.38,215 

258,157 

128,738 

Cassia  liitnea 

Cinnamon       .... 
'■  Co{'<wi-n\its      .... 

Codce              .... 
1  Cotton  piece  goods    . 
I  (iincoi             .... 
;  Shell-Iac         .... 
'   Indifto             .... 
;  Pepper            .... 
1  Rum               .... 
:  Susar  (unrefined)     . 
!  Tobacco  (unmanvfaclured) 
'  Cotton  wool    .... 

105,943  IKs. 
59,179  _ 
214,316  — 
2,,TOS,8'.^2  — 
22,980  pieces 
2,331  {wis. 
311,7.37  lbs. 
5)0,846  — 
297,205  — 
107,164  Raits. 
29,062  cwls. 
1,424,883  lbs. 
2,920,756  — 

Total  British 

and  Irish    • 

1.3,076,231 

■  The  principal  roads  In  Austrian  Italy,  Tuscany,  &c. 
are  pretty  good,  and  some  of  tliem  excellent ;  but  in  thu 
r.ipal  States  and  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  they  arc  In  gene, 
ral  very  bad.  In  Central  Italy,  however,  several  ancient 
roJids  exist,  in  good  preservation  j  as  the  Emilian  Way, 
and  a  part  of  the  Appian,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
best  routes  in  the  territories  of  Farma,  Modena,  and  the 
Pope.  New  and  excellent  roads  have  been  opened  from 
Genoa  to  Nice,  Turin  and  Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn  to 
Grosetto.  The  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  extremely 
good ;  and  a  new  road  has  been  made  from  Naples  to 
Brindisi,  .ind  the  extremity  of  Cal,tbria.  Within  the  pre- 
sent century,  also,  magnificent  roails  have  been  carried 
over  the  Alps,  by  the  passes  of  the  Spliigen,  Simplon, 
St.  Bernardf,  Mont  Cenis,  &c.,  and  easy  me.ins  of  com- 
munication have  thus  been  opened  between  Italy  and 
transalpine  Euiupe. 

CanaU  are  numerous,  especially  In  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, the  N.  legations  of  the  papal  dom.,  ami  the 
central  part  of  I'iedmont ;  they  are  chiefly,  however,  for 
irrig.ation  only.  But  those  of  I'isa  and  Cento,  aiid  those 
from  the  Po  to  Ferrara  and  Reggio,  are  navigable. 

Itrligion,  Education,  Sjc The  pop.  is  entirely  Rom. 

Catholic,  except  a  small  portion  Inhabiting  a  few  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  who  profess  the  Protestant  faith  ;  some 
communicants  of  the  Greek  church,  in  the  S.  provs.  of 
Naples ;  and  Jews,  and  strangers  of  various  creeds, 
residing  principally  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  are 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  different  modes  of 
worship.  There  are  38  Rom.  Cath.  archbisliops,  and  an 
Indeflnite  number  of  suffragan  bisho|i8,  in  Italy.  The 
number  of  inferior  ecclesiastics  is  surprisingly  great ; 
and  the  secular  clergy  are  the  principal  teachers  In  their 
respective  pars.  It  has  been  said,  with  reference  to 
public  education  in  Italy,  "  It  is  quite  a  mist.-ike  to  con- 
ceive that  no  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  department  of  education  In  Italy  ;  so  far  is  It  other- 
wise, that  the  footing  on  which  popular  instruction  has 
been  placed  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  what  exists  in 
France  or  Engl.-ind.  Any  one  who  will  give  himself  the 
pains  to  entiuire  into  the  fact,  will  find  that  there  are 
proportionally  more  Italians  than  Hnglirihmenor  French- 
men who  arc  able  to  read  and  write  ;  and  the  children  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  in  I-ombardy  and  Tuscany 
have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  acomparison  with  their  con. 
temporaries  in  Protestant  countries,  at  respects  the  quality 
of  their  acquirements.  In  every  part  of  Italy  the  mind  is 
perceptibly  on  the. idvance,  more  especially  in  the  north." 
(Journal  uf  Education Jur  April,  IsSG.  p.  358.) 

This,  how  ever,  is  a  most  inaccur.ite  and  unfair  statement. 
It  Is  true  that  elementary  Instruction  is  pretty  generally 
diffused  in  N.  Italy  and  Tusctny;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Papal  St.itcs  and  In  Naples.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  fact  as  to  mere  elementary  instruction, 
most  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  are  very  far 
behind  In  all  parts  of  Italy.  And  what  else  could  In- 
expected  in  a  country  sutyected  to  irrespoiisibin  govern, 
ments,  and  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a'most 
unknown?  There  is  not,  and  it  Wduid  he  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  there  should  be,  any  real  instruction,  in  such  a 


country,  in  either  moral  or  political  philosophy.  People 
in  N.  Italy  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  but  there,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  peninsula,  this  preliminary  knowledge, 
instead  of  being  turned  to  good  account,  is  made  a  means  of 
imbuing  them  with  prejudices, and  of  enslaving  their  minds. 

The  most  celebrated  Italian  universities  are  those  of 
Pavia,  Padua,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Parma,  Home,  Naples,  &c; 
but  their  ancient  reputation  has  greatly  fallen  off;  and 
it  was  originally  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  superior  in- 
struction they  afforded,  as  to  the  backwardness  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  seminaries  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  societies  instituted  in  the  country  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language,  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Academia  della  Cruica,  at  Florence  (see  Fto- 
RENCE) ;  others  are  established  in  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna, 
and  other  large  towns.  No  part  of  modern  Europe  has 
surpassed  Italy  in  the  number  of  her  sons  eminent  in  lite- 
rature, science,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  has  been,  in  some 
degree,  owing  to  her  being  the  refuge  of  men  of  letters, 
when  driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  ; 
but  far  more  to  the  early  Independence  and  wealth  of  the 
principal  cities.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
latter,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  and  a 
host  of  other  great  poets  and  prose  writers,  besides 
painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  flourished  at  a  period 
when  the  literature  and  the  arts  of  the  rest  of  I-urope 
were  comparatively  barbarous.  The  Italians  still  excel 
In  works  of  imagln.at1on,  and  of  pure  science  and  anti- 
quities ;  but  the  antipopular  nature  of  their  guvern- 
ment3,  the  w,wt  of  free  institutions,  and  of  a  free  press, 
drive  them  from  the  higher  and  more  interesting  walks  of 
literature. 

Italy  is  richer  than  any  other  country  in  monuments 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  splendid 
relics  of  .ancient  i,-randeur  are  the  Coliseum  and  Pan- 
theon; the  triumphal  arches  of  Vespasian,  Severus,  and 
Constantinc ;  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonlne;  the 
cluace,  *:c.  at  Rome  ;  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona  and 
I'nla  ;  the  c.it.iconilis  of  Naples ;  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
|)le»  of  Posidonia  or  Pa'stum,  simple,  austere,  massive, 
and  of  unknown  antiquity  ;  and,  above  ail,  the  nuhter- 
ranean  remains  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Almost 
every  town  possesses  some  memorial  of  antiquity,  and 
there  is  scatxely  a  place  or  a  stream  of  any  size  that  is 
not  iinperisliahly  associated  with  some  circumstance  ol 
iniportame  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  Tivoli  ( J'ihur), 
where  Horace  and  Catullus  had  villas;  the  .Mhan  .Mount 
(Mons  Alhnnus),  surmounted  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
I.atialis ;  FrastatI  (  Tusculum),  the  seat  of  Cicero's  villa, 
whence  the  Oisputationes  Tuicularnr,  the  most  beautiful 
of  eihii.al  disquisitions,  derive  their  name;  the  Lake 
Nemi  (I.acus Nemorensis),  sacred  to  Diana;  the  Campi 
I'/iligriei,  near  Najiles ;  the  B.iy  of  Baiie ;  the  lithl  of  Can. 
na> ;  the  lakes  of  Trasimene,  and  A  vernus,  and  a  thousand 
(jthi'r  places,  have  all  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown. 

Slatf  lit  the  I'lople.—H  Is  dirticult  to  form  iiny  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  real  condition  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Having 
been  long  parcelled  out  into  numerous  small  states,  ami 
subjected  to  different  laws  and  customs,  they  are  not  a 
liumogeiieous  nation  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  as  well  as 
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Inacdiratc,  to  sunnose  them  all  alike.  N  evcrthelcss,  they 
hiivd  iniiiiy  thliiKs  In  common  ;  nnJ  tlio  stale  of  tlio  pea- 
"ii'ilry  ill  most  iiarts  of  tlic  country  couuaBts  very  disad- 
vaiuag(ii,u»ly  with  tliu  lertUity  of  the  soil  ttuil  the  heaiity 
of  the  climate. 

Iliiw  hm  kind  Hcn'n  adnm'il  toe  nnpn?  lanil. 
Ami  tcallCT'il  blessitlKt  »llh  a  »«»tc-ful  liulld  I 
t(ul  what  avail  her  unexliauittd  Miiri-s, 
Her  bl'ioming  iniiunlaim  and  ht  r  sunnj  sliorfs, 
H'lth  all  thi-  |<in»  thai  heiVn  and  laitli  inl|ritt. 
Till-  iniiluj  iif  nature  and  thu  chariiKs  ol  art. 


While  proud  OpprMHiou  ii>  her  vallivs 
-\nl  Tyranny  u^ur].s  litr  llapiij  plani-. 
'IliO  poor  iidialiit.mt  Iwholds  in  vain 


'Vft  TL'llflllf 


'I'hf  rc>d(rntnfe  orantjo  and  the  swelling  grain  ■ 
Jo- \vsi  lit;  aetfs  the  Kr«iwiiiK  ad»  and  w ines. 
And  in  the  injrtie'a  fragrant  shade  TepintA : 
S^tar  Mi  in  tlte  midst  ofnature**  liounty  curst, 
And  lu  the  laden  vineyard  dies  for  thlr^tt. 

Perhaps,  hownvcr,  this  is  rather  ton  unfavourable  a 
picture.  We  agree  with  Ur.  .Mooro  in  thiniving  that  ex- 
treme indigence  is  accomiianied  witli  less  wretchedness 
nure  than  in  most  other  Europeaii  countries ;  a  conse- 
quence partly  .ind  principally  of  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
•nate,  and  partly  of  the  temperance  and  contented  dispo- 
sition of  the  people.  ( Monro's  Ilnly,  il.  340. )  But,  with 
all  this,  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  in  Italy  a  great  deal, 
not  merely  of  poverty,  but  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  in  which 
agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Italy  may  be  said  to  be  u 
countrvof  small  farms  held  on  the  weiaycr  principle,  or  oa 
condition  of  the  occupier  giving  up  half  the  produce  to  the 
proprietor ;  and  where  such  a  system  ol  occupancy  exists, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  improvement,  nor  any  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  occupiers 
live  iiniforinly  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  neces. 
•arily  exposed  to  the  most  tremendous  vicissitudes. 
Neither  is  there  in  Italy  any  regular  state  provision  for 
the  poor ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  iind  especially  in 
so  densely  peopled  a  country,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
numerable instances  of  extreme  suflering.  The  mortal- 
ity that  took  place  in  Italy  after  the  deficient  harvest  of 
1HI7  was  quite  fiightful,  and  meiulicaiicy  and  misery  pre- 
vail at  all  times  to  an  extent  unknown  in  better  governed 
countries,  tliough  with  fevvcr  natural  advantages.  A  sii- 
perlicial  observer  iniglit  suppose  that  the  small  farmers 
lu  tho  I'al  d'Arno,  and  other  rich  and  beautiful  districts 
of  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  tlie  Golden  Age ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  have  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
« ith  poverty.  M.  Lullin  de  Chitcauvieux  says  of  tlic 
occupiers  in  the  Tuscan  Arcadia,  that,"  on  entering  their 
houses,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
lite ;  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  privation :  they  arc  un.-vble  to  l.iy  by  any  thing  as  a  re-- 
serve  against  unfavourable  ye.irs."  (LMersun  Italu,  Sic, 
Eug.  trans.,  p.7'J.)  And  such  is  the  case  with  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  country.  Mr.  Maclaren  says,  that 
the  proportion  of  poor,  tattcTcd,  and  wretched  persons 
at  Naples  is  quite  excessfve.  "  On  our  way  to  Caserta, 
Uaia;,  and  other  places,  children  8  or  U  years  old,  abso- 
lutely naked,  often  kept  running  alongside  our  carriage 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  near  Naples,  strangers  are  besieged  with  crowds 
of  niemiicants,  whose  importunities  know  no  bounds." 
[I.eltcrs,  p.  6.').)  Mr.  Matthews  says,  that  in  "the  I'apal 
States  all  Is  slovenly  and  squalid;  there  seems  to  be  no 
middle  link  in  the  chain  of  society  between  the  cardinal 
and  tho  beggar."  (Diary  qfan  Invalid,  p. 2.52.)  It  is  not 
so  bad  in  the  N.  of  Italy  ;  but  even  there,  the  destitution 
and  misery  of  the  people  are  often  such  as  almost  to 
•tagger  belief,  (^kk  Rose's  I.cMrs,  i.  12S,  &c.) 

It  were  idle  to  expect  th,at  cleanliness  should  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing char,acteristic  of  such  a  people.  And,  In  fact, 
the  towns,  houses,  and  pel'sons  of  the  people,  would,  in 
most  instanc:!8,  bo  greatly  Improved  by  scrubbing,  wash- 
lug,  and  combing. 

The  reader  may  And  in  Moore,  Mfttthews.  ard  other 
writers,  full  details  of  the  c/cisAi'o  or  ciBa/t  »  sriviente 
system,  peculiar  to  Italy.  It  is  i  mliiud  to  ti:>  higlier 
classes,  and  appears  to  be  the  n.'i'i.al  rr.'i't  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  marriages  are  .uviusted  on  mere  merce- 
nary priuclpli  s,  the  parties  frequently  meeting  for  the 
lirst  time  ,'it  liic  altar,  and  where  there  is  litt'.e  save 
allairs  of  gallantry  to  engage  the  attentiim  of  the  men. 
The  iiitrndtictiou  of  free  institutions  and  of  a  free  press 
into  Italy  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  race  of  cicis- 
lii'OS.  lint  till  then,  it  is  pndiable  that  this  public  dis- 
jd  ly  (d'  apparent,  ifnot  real,  ilisieganl  to  the  most  import- 
ant engai'tnicnt  of  life,  will  maintain  Its  ground. 

l''oundliiig  hospitals  abound  in  must  parts  of  Italy; 
and  are  <at  once  a  powerlul  cause  i\s  well  .is  an  effect  of 
the  corruption  of  manners.  They  receive  all  classes  of 
children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  rh'li  and  poor  ;  and 
great  numbers  are  annually  sint  to  them.  The  mis- 
idtii'voiis  conse<)iieiicLS  id'  suidi  a  state  t>f  things,  and  the 
di«regaril  which  it  evinces  lor  tin'  most  saciid  oblig.i- 
tioiis,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  fiuinted  out.  Due 
of  till!  greatest,  and,  |»Thaps,  most  indispensable  reform 


that  could  he  clTectcd  In  Italy  would  be  the  abolition  of 
foundling  hospitals.  What  is  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  do  not  scruple  to  send  their  children  to  die,  or,  if 
they  escape  death,  to  bo  brought  up.  Independently  of 
any  care  of  theirs,  in  foundling  hospital*  ?  Such  person* 
may  have  the  cant  of  patriotism  on  their  lips ;  but  we  inay 
be  quite  sure  that  they  will  never  Incur  any  sacrlliec  to  ef- 
fect any  object  that  they  do  not  believe  will  iflreetly  conduce 
to  tho  promotion  of  tnelr  own  selllsh  ends  and  projects. 
Wo  borrow  from  Mr.  Matthews  the  following  striking 
description  of  tlic  ladies  of  Home  and  of  the  Papal  States. 
"  The  women  are  in  the  grandest  style  of  beauty.  Tho 
general  character  of  their  figure  is  the  majestic ;  they 
move  about  with  the  inccding  tread  of  a  Juno.  The  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Italian  woman  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
most  lively  sensibility,  and  explains  her  character  at  a 

f [lance.  Voluptuousness  is  written  in  every  feature  ;  but 
t  is  that  serious  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  passion, 
tlie  farthest  removed  from  frivolity,  —  which  promises  as 
inucli  constancy  as  ardour,  and  to  whlcl'  love  is  not  tho 
capricious  trifling  gallantry  of  an  hour  of  Idleness,  but 
the  serious  and  sole  occupt/ii on  of  life.  There  I?  nn  ex- 
pression of  energy  and  subi'mity  which  ').»jieal  .  .  iirm- 
ness  of  soul  and  elc-  ition  oi  jurpose  .  tiii:  1  to  i  .'  '  'alf  ; 
but  thli  t'.pression  i  ton  ('icri  Tum^^u-d  with  a  '  ik  ol 
ferocity  that  Is  vci;  . '^P' lolv  '  i'.r'ieit  tii'r,  ?..i  olack 
sparkling  eyes,  1v^l:^  ark  "  iui  cu.ripli  ■  iiu^s,  -  a  the 
common  characteribtA  <  of  Itii'' Jii  pt.ysio8r.ir.n.v.  ."i  hloiule 
is  a  rarity  :  the  bl.ick  eve,  luwo-to,  Is  :ii-,  always  bright 
and  sparkling;  It  Is  son  eMtnrr  bet  oJl'wUn  the  noft  melt- 
ing languishment  pr"r' r  t  ,  'i..  rha!  bV  ".•■.  and  this,  by 
removing  all  ex;>res2n  n  ;■!  n<.cines'!,  i  kis  away  every 
thing  that  int.^.cres  '"■■  h  the  bcwti'  ;  6  fasclnoaor,  t.i 
an  Italian  beauty."    (  L\.i:!f.  rt.  U.'i 

Governmcn.;. — T>>ore  m  no'lii  i(y  vnore  than  the  fh  \n  .•.>/ 
of  popular  rep.cci.itc'iiifi  iii  iUCv.  The  \\Hi'  'ij'.)  ''i' 
Lucca  has,  imii-iei:,  \<:;-  icnat',  oi::'Hr.^r>i"5>\M  .itiv,,*.  i.riiia 
classes  of  '^•.i'lLli.iiin,  sp' olars,  li-tlsdO",  andryit'-'sorn, 
and  some  bodies  In  (hs  ."Ity  ol  'jie',ioii  and  liictii^nu  oi 
Kardinia  slipid'>  (  rticb  ou  the  r  )  c'  lije  iinij  ^i 
those  doins.  Tlic  ..oinbardo-Ven  .'-W:  Wxn^iS^tn  iias  j'^u 
its  2  provincial  assemblies:  and  '  ,  L'v  kii'f  doriot  ti?;\\-f 
there  are  nominally  2  lef>islati\  :  haf.'.ii»'  t,  or,C'7(  I'/xM 
and  the  other  of  lit^puti'^s.  Uut  the  fur.ct,' ta* o.  t^.e  :;.'A.dSj  i/i 
eliambers  have,  sinie  Irtl.'i,  l'!_"i  ohsiiete;  and  tl.i3  jjro- 
vincial  asseinblie.i  ')f  llie  Lo/ai  i juo- Veretian  kin.juem 
are  divested  of  ali  lefrislalive  powerti.  K.;«6wi)i;a-  'he  ,'?t- 
vernments  of  Italy  at :  absidute  f  "un  Marino  s,elrjB  Util'^ 
more  than  a  dependency  of  tht  ;>  -pe),  espacldfiy  the 
popedom  and  the  d  'chy  of  Modena  ;  though  In  Uio  .'jr- 
raer  it  is  general'v  .'Sf.rcived  with  ext'ume  mOdticii*. 

That  a  country  ; •>  ierfiie  Mirt  yti  .ijive  as  It  t'; ,  li'ih  in 
the  various  produols  of  n  fruilCil  6;iu,  r.'jjc-y.iia  PVi  o/.- 
ccllent  climate,  we'l  iliuttifld  f  r  comideici ,  h.T'iiv  i', 
frimtler  covered  by  a  ra>.>:e  (■?  .nlino'.t  in-,oasraUt!  troiii 
tains,  whose  inhabitants  ai-.f  le'TiarValdy  shrewn  auti  in- 
telligent, and  which  was  civilised  and  |;i>w»rful  poi  .eBsod 
of  great  wealth,  and  studded  over  w.th  -.miviinei  i^la  ir?  u 
states,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  ■!>  aj  tr.t.k  in 
comparative  barbarism,  should  have  been  thcun  b:^rk 
in  tlie  career  of  improveraetit,  and  for  centuries  subjf  rtij 
to  the  sway  of  foreignerj,  'ina  treated  with  all  th-'  ig. 
nominy  of  acoi.qucr- lA  pn!vi;:co,  •.-■ttu  iiardly  fail  to  ;^x. 
cite  the  ast"  '  ,i  ;e  jo'  .  ten  of  she  must  carcleso  obsefvtr 
To  trace  um  vii.  is  caus.  i  ivLio.)  liatv?  conspired  t> 
produce  so  .  i,''..:i:j'  ari.iinom.Aly  li.  liietroial  and  politicit] 
world,  wo'.lc!  i.'.;>ire  e  ','.',^^th.->,ed  esMy,  or  rather  a 
large  volunv;.  I  ot  if  *o  i  li  take  iv--  the  stme  circum- 
st.ance  to  »  hicK  llai,^  ,iiii!c>(j  il)y  <)rt«i)  *■•'■■  superiority  in 
the  13th,  "tVi,  .  ul  1  >tl'  cciiturlrf,  hau  also  been  the 
princv.''  i.>.ise  if  her  ?iih.-  quent  degradation.  Tho 
nu"  I  ei  of  t..;  .irate  ,iiid  imleuendent  communities  into 
wh'  .1  Italy  tv'ix  invn  divided,  by  directly  associating  her 

'  :)S.  with  tlie  piverninent  of  their  respective  cities, 
.101.  i.iakin,:  thum  feel  that  their  own  interests  were  iden- 
tiiled  with  !.hose  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed, powerfully  excited  their  passions,  and  called 
fortli  all  their  energies.  Those  powers  which  had  been 
dormant  for  ccnruries  were  again  revived  ;  Milan,  Flo- 
rencc,  Venice,  (Jenoa,  Visa,  &c.,  became  the  capitals  oi 
so  many  free  states,  distinguislied  by  lliclr  wealth,  and 
tlieir  progress  in  the  arts ;  eloquence,  poetry,  history, 
architecture,  painting,  and  every  oilier  pursuit  that 
could  either  add  to  the  comfort  or  the  embellishment  of 
society,  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  But 
this  state  of  society,  though  it  gave  a  powerful  Im. 
|iulse  to  civilisation,  was  also  productive  of  the  most 
implae.ible  animosities.  The  disputes  among  the  rival 
republics,  from  their  limited  territory,  and  their 
deeply  alfccting  every  Inilividual,  were  prosecuted  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  a  personal  and  the  rancour  of  a 
political  quarrel.     SIsmcmdi's  great  work  ( Ripvbliqucs 

lliilicniics  du   Mdi/ni   A^e)   Is    chlelly  lllled  with    ac- 
counts of  these  coiillicts.     And  such  a  state  of  sot  iely, 

how  incompatible  soi'ver  witli  the  enjoyment  of  peace 

and  ti  anquiility,  unquestionably  ntfords  a  line  iield  for  the 

development  of  supi.-rlor  talent  and  mental  energy. 
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Unfortunately,  the  contests  between  the  diflTorent  par- 
ties in  Italy  ended,  as  such  contests  almost  always  do,  by 
making  it  an  arena  for  the  struggles,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  arms  of  foreigners.  Gerraiin,  French,  and  Spanish 
troops,  after  being  engaged  In  supporting  the  pretensions 
of  one  or  other  of  the  rival  states,  turned  their  arms 
against  those  they  had  supported,  or  who  had  invited 
them  Into  their  country,  .ind,  trampling  on  their  liberties, 
imposed  on  them  new  and  despotic  masters. 

Had  Italy,  when  the  republican  governments  were  de- 
stroyed, had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  consolidated 
into  one  single  and  undivided  monarchy,  ihe  people  would 
have  Iwen  fully  compensated  for  the  loss  of  political  in. 
depeiidciue.  AccorUini;  as  local  hatreds  and  party  ani- 
mosities subsided, the  nation  would  have  become  animated 
wit!)  the  same  spirit,  and  would  have  been  able  to  defend 
itself  against  foreign  aggression  ;  and  the  probability  is, 
th.1t  in  the  course  of  t'me  the  people  would  have  ,icquired 
power  suliicient  to  sol 'en  the  despotism  of  a  government 
originating  in  conquest,  and  to  recover  possession  of  a 
portion  at  least  of  their  former  rights  and  privileges.  But 
the  subver.sion  of  tlie  Italian  republics  was  attended  by 
no  sucli  result.  Instead  of  being  reduced  under  one,  the 
country  was  dividi'd  amoniz  a  hundred  petty  despots  and 
despotical  aristocraoii-s.  Nor  was  there  any  possibility  of 
reir.edyinj,'  tliese  evils  ■  for  Austria,  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Milanese  and  Tuscany,  was  enabled  to 
prevent  any  single  state  from  aci|uiring  a  decided  .isccnd- 
ancy,  and  to  (xTpetuate  and  embitter  those  disastrous 
feuds  and  divisions  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
publics. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  endeavour  to  describe 
the  various  effects  of  wliich  this  state  of  alfairs  has  bc<>n 
productive.  Kver  bince  the  subversion  of  the  Floren- 
tine repul)lic,  in  I.'i3'>,  the  Italians  have  ce.ised  to  exer- 
cise any  perceptible  inllucnee  over  the  deliberations  of 
their  multitudinous  rulers.  Parcelled  out  among  foreign 
sovereigns,  or  sovereigns  descended  from  foreigners, 
what  interest  could  tliey  feel  In  the  contests  of  the 
Bourbons  ot  Parma  and  Naples ;  the  Austrians  of  IMilan 
and  Mantua ;  and  the  I.orr.iins  of  Tuscany  ?  Tiu^y 
were  not  only  deprived  of  their  ancient  liberties  ;  but  the 
constant  state  of  vassalage  in  which  their  petty  sovereigns 
were  themselves  held  by  the  great  transalpine  powers  pro. 
vented  their  acting  in  conformity  either  witli  the  wishes 
or  Ihe  real  interests  of  their  sulijects.    The  national  spirit 


tribunals,  justice  wai  openly  and  impartially  admint. 
stored ;  science  was  protected  and  encouraged ;  the 
Italian  soldiers  emulated  the  discipline  and  bravery  of 
their  French  allies  ;  local  prejudices  and  long-cherithed 
antipathies  were  on  the  wane  ;  a  national  spirit  was  be> 
ginning  to  revive,  and  that  energy  which  had  for  centu> 
ries  been  dissipated  in  frivolous  and  unimportant  pur- 
suits, was  again  exerted  for  the  public  bcneflt. 

No  doubt  the  government  of  the  French  in  Italy  was 
defective  m  many  respects,  and  in  some  oppressive  and 
arbitrary.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  was 
certainly  far  preferable  cither  to  that  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, or  to  that  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  Direct 
taxation  was  carried  by  the  French  to  an  unprecedented 
extent ;  and,  latterly,  the  conscription  was  felt  to  be  a 
severe  hardship  ;  but  as  the  former  was  accompanied  by 
the  entire  freedom  of  industry,  and  as  the  latter  pressed 
indilferently  on  all  classes,  they  were  sutnnitted  to  with 
little  or  no  reluctance.  "  The  Italians,"  says  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  "  partook  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  conquerors  : 
they  became  with  them  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  law,  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  mditary  virtue  ; 
secure  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  when  their  politi- 
cal education  sliould  be  accomplished,  they  would  again 
be  incorporated  In  that  Italy,  to  the  future  liberty  and 
glory  of  which  they  now  directed  their  every  thought." 
(Progress  and  Fall  qf  Italian  Freedom,  p.  30.) 

"  Under  tlie  French,"  says  Mr.  Stewart  Ilosc,  "  Italy 
enjoyed  .ill  the  incalculable  advantages  of  a  code  whicn 
allowed  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  gave 
publicity  to  all  the  proceedings  of  justice.  This,  indeed, 
was  so  under  the  ancient  government  of  Venice ;  but  a 
criminal  code  was  given  her  by  France,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  what  she  possessed  In  the  time  of  her  republic. 
But  the  system  of  open  pleadings  and  exaipinations,  has 
given  way  to  one  which  has  abolished  the  oral  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  ;  and  for  these  principles,  perhaps  yet 
more  precious  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  has  been  substi- 
tuted that  of  written  depositions  and  secret  ajtplications 
to  the  judges.  Under  the  government  of  f  ranee,  the 
annona  (laws  regulating  the  trade  in  corn  and  other 
necessaries)  laws  slept,  and  justice,  civil  as  well  as  cri- 
minal, was  well  and  expeditiously  distributed.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  one,  uninfluenced  by  passion,  who  would 
not  rather  renounce  a  debt  than  endeavour  to  recover  it 
by   law."    And  in  these  respects,  matters  continue  at 


was  thus  gradually  destroyed  ;  the  Italians  litlier  ceased  |  present  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  when  Mr.  Hose's 
to  have  or  to  express  an  opinion  on  public  atrUrs;  they  en.  \  work  was  published. 


deavoured  to  forget  the  stormy  discussions  in  wiiii'h  they 
had  been  engaged,  by  plunging  into  Ihe  depths  of  sen- 
su'Ulty:  and  from  being  the  most  .titive,  intelli^^ent,  and 
industrious  people  in  Kurnpc,  sunk  into  a  state  of  sluggish 
indolence  and  apatliy.  "  The  victim  by  turns  uf  selfish  and 
•anguiuary  factions,  of  petty  tyrants,  and  of  foreign  invad- 
ers, Italy  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  its  place  In  heaven;  she 
has  seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the  horses  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her  children  wasted  in  quarrels 
not  their  own  ;  ninr/ii.  nn^'  or  conquered,  in  the  indig- 
n.int  language  of  her  poet  (Fllic^ua),  ttill  alike  ii  ilave  ; 
a  lung  retribution  for  the  tyranny  uf  itume,"  ( UaUam'i 
Middle  Ages,  i.  S.M.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  IHth  century,  Beccaria,  Cie- 
novesi,  VerrI,  Kilangieri,  and  other  eminent  men,  at- 
tempted to  avv.iken  tlieir  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their 
true  interests  ;  but  their  efforts  were  not  atti'oded  by  any 
corresponding  success.  At  the  epoch  of  the  French  re- 
volution,  the  government  of  almost  every  st.ite  in  Italy, 
with  theexcention  of  Tuscany,  was  a  tissue  of  tlie  gross- 
est abuses.  The  use  of  torture  was  universal ;  civil  and 
criminal  proceases  were  conducted  secretly,  and  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  single  judgi^ ;  a  direct  tax  of  'i.'i  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  levied  on  all  land  and  other  tangible  pro- 
perty ;  heavy  transit  duties  wire  inipiisud  nil  all  com- 
muiilties  passiug  Irom  one  petty  st.ite  to  aiKither  ;  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  tlicexportaliim  of  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  tlic  soil  was  liirbiilden  ;  the  lii(jli  roads  were  In- 
fested by  robiiers  ;  lU'iialt  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  anil 
as.asslnation  was  carriinl  to  an  extent  unknown  any 
wiiere  else. 

\Mutever  may  have  been  the  inninnee  of  French  do- 
inlii.diciii  In  iillier  p.irts  iil  tin  (uiitiiiint.  thire cannot, 
we  apprehend,  be  a  ibiiilit,  llial,  tfi  Italy  at  least.  It  was 
miirl  iiivaiitageiins.  I'ndi  r  Napoleon,  who  liaia  just  title 
tobei'.illeil  ll.greiilisl  beiHTaiior.  tlie  countries  now  coin. 
iiM'd  ill  the  Lumbal  do- Venetl. in  king'loin  funned  the 
Inploni  i]|  Italy  i  I'ieilmont,  (ienoa.  i'anna,  Tiisi  any. 
am!  Koine  were  united  to  Irance.  and  reeelved  hir  laws 
anil  iiistltudons  ;  and  Najilei  was  eonstlluteil  Into  a  sub- 
oriliii.ite  kingdom,  willi  inipioved  .lud  more  liberal  Insti- 
lutioiis.  A  vigorous  and  ellli  i  ■nl  police  was  everv  where 
org.ini>ed  ;  the  ohpretsive  sli.e  kli  s  wlili  li  the  jiMlousy 
and  sliiirt-sigliteil  rapaiily  id  (lie  ililten  nl  pelly  si.iles 
had  linpoaeij  on  Ihe  inti'rn.il  coniinene  nf  tlie  eiiiiiiiry, 
were  eiillri  ly  reinoved,  and  full  power  was  granted  to 
<A|i<iil  tlie  \aiiKiis  protliirls  nl  Itie  soil  i  (ortiirr  was 
>lb.>llshed  ;  ■ 

•  tcad  of  II 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  th.it,  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  in  1814,  provision  was  not  made  for  the  con- 
solidation of  Italy  into  an  independent  state ;  but  diis 
aliler  vitum.  "  The  coalition  destroyed  all  the  good 
conferred  on  Italy  by  France."  (Aismun/fi  )  The 
old  order  of  things  was,  to  a  consider,ible  ext.  nt,  re- 
stored :  the  republics  of  Venice  ami  (lenna,  indeed, 
disappeared ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Papal 
.States,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Tusciny,  Parma,  Iiiicca, 
Ike.  were  reintegrated  nearly  nii  the  footing  on  whiili 
they  stood  before  the  revolution.  Austria,  however, 
had  the  lion's  share  in  Ihe  new  arrangements,  having 
acquired  the  whole  Milanese  and  ci-devnnt  VenetLin 
provinces:  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dependent 
thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  I'anna  weri^  filled 
tiy  members  of  the  house  nf  Ilupshurg,  to  which  they 
look  up  for  protection  and  support.  Hence  the  Influ- 
ence of  Austria  is  now  all  but  omni|iotcnt  in  N.  and 
Central  Italy,  and  it  also  predominates  in  the  S.,  where 
the  throne  uf  Naulos  is  again  occupied  by  a  Bour- 
bon. 

I)n  the  restoration  of  the  old  governments,  >  good 
many  abuses  which  the  French  had  rooted  init  were 
revived,  and  the  n.itlon  wis  Iniulled  and  hiimlll- 
•ted.  With  Ihe  diviihm  of  Ihe  country  into  difrereiit 
stales,  an  end  w.is  put  to  the  eipiality  of  duties  and 
the  freedom  of  Internal  coiiiniirre ;  and  those  sec- 
tinni.l  prejudices  and  hatreds  that  had  begun  to  be  ob- 
lileratud,  again  exiiibiled  their  iidious  ch.irnelerisllci. 
riie  open  Tinparlial  justice,  and  tlie  vleoroiis  police, 
Introducnl  by  the  French,  were  either  w  holly  suppressed, 
or  inatetlally  iiiodllied  t  and  In  the  Pap.il  Stales  and  Na- 
ples, esiieclally  Ihe  fornier.  Ihe  prle«ts  again  axpilred  a 
preponuerating  inlliietiee ;  and  these  are,  onee  more, 
I'urki'y  md  Spain  exci  pled,  the  wiirsl  governed  ol  the 
F.iiropean  slates. 

The  government  of  Austria  in  tl.ily  cannot  be  justly 
said  to  be  oppressive.  Hut  it  is  nniipopnlar,  jealous, 
and  repulsive.  This  Is  evinced  by  tlie  restraints  laid 
on  the  press,  and  on  Ihe  hnportntlon  of  books,  and  by  its 
iireventirig  tlie  opening  ,  len  of  a  scho.)!  for  eleir.eiitary 
lii-.truetloii  wilhoMf  lis  express  nerinlssion.  The  pressure 
of  taxation  and  liie  cinsrripllon  are  less  severely  felt 
now  than  iiiiiler  the  I'reiieh,  but  this  Is  more  than  i oun- 
lei  V  iiled  by  the  id  fi  i  Is  ill  tlie  adtnlnlstrallon  nf  jnatiee. 

I'liiler  the  1  renrli   ^  ivernment,  Ihe  prompt  ailminl. 

,nliiiosl  wholly 
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•  Iralion  ot  jiistl.  e,  mid  the  ellicleni  iiolli 
a  iinilonii  eiHle  ol  l.ms  was  tnlrodiieed  ;    In-  |  suppressed  piivale  asaaaslnatlon  and  public  rnlihery  ;  tiut 
'  dirk  and  linleriou.  proeee.lings  of  seen!     (hey  have  airain  revived  In  Hie  Pip.il  Siilis  mid  N.i;iles 
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though  even  there  they  are  a  good  deal  less  frequent 
than  formerly. 

It  ia  impossible  to  lay  how  long  the  present  order  of 
things  is  destined  to  last ;  but  at  present,  unless  relief 
should  come  from  without,  the  prospects  of  Italy  are  far 
from  encouraging.  The  want  of  all  sympathy  with  each 
ether,  and  the  jealousies  that  subsist  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent states,  will,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  lung  oppose 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  united  or  persevering 
elTort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tlieir  foreign  masters ;  and 
even  though  such  were  not  the  case,  there  is  a  "  softness 
of  character,  approaching  to  imbecility"  (Matthews), 
that  unnerves  the  Italians,  and  unfits  them  for  sustaining 
the  difficulties  and  perils  that  would  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  such  a  struggle. 

ITALY  (AUSTRIAN).  Under  this  term  are  in- 
cluded all  the  Austrian  territories  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  comprising  the  Lombardo-Vcnetian  kingdom,  and 
the  gov.  of  Trieste,  extending  over  a  space  of  about 
22,llH9q.  m.,  and  having,  in  1839,  a  pop.  of  5,179,100. 
The  gov.  of  Trieste  is,  however,  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Illyria ;  and  the  following  statements  will,  therefore, 
apply  only  to  the  rest  of  the  territory,  being  that,  in- 
deed, to  which  the  name  of  Austrian  Italy  especially 
belongs. 

The  Lombardo-Vcnetian  kingdom,  one  of  tlie  most 
valuable  possessions  under  the  Austrian  sceptro,  extends 
between  lat.  44°  43*  and  40°  41'  N.,  and  long.  8"  34'  and 
13°  39'  E.,  having  N.  farinthia,  tlie  Tyrol,  and  the  Ori- 
sons, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Alps ;  W.  the 
Swiss  cant.  Ticino  and  Piedmont;  S.  the  duchies  of 
Fainia  nnil  Mudena,  and  tlie  N.  legations  of  the  Papal 
States,  Irum  which  it  is  chiefly  divided  by  the  Po;  and 
K.  the  gov.  of  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic,  Area,  pop., 
subdivisions,  &c.  as  follows :  — 


Govern- 
men  Is. 

DeleKations. 

Area  in 
tq.m. 

Population.        PjP;„'° 

Lom- 
bonly 

Itertfaino      -    - 
Hrricia         -    - 

(^OITIO      -           -      - 

(Cremona      -     • 
.('roinft-eLodi  • 
.M<intua         '    • 
Milan            ■    - 
I'avla            -     - 
SoHdrio        .    - 

1,399 

r,a4.5 

1,^85 
479 
Tii 
479 

1,018 
417 

1,314 

(1830)      3.13,94a 
334,74a 
34a,7m 
181,746 
SI03,.144 

a'i4,ii6t 

479,9113 
US,.',9.'i 
86,976 

a89 

«67 
a74-4 
379      i 

a8i'6 

439-7 
471'6 

a9.'. 

66 

1 

8,MH 

8,380,634       a79      1 

Venice 

iP.idua          •    ■ 
Knvign          •    • 
Viii'nii        .    - 
V'trona         -    - 
\Vnii-e         •    - 
Treviso         -    - 
jFriuli    .       .    . 
IMIuno        ■    - 

Total    - 

844 

4,39 

874 

1,454 

1,084 

7.').'. 

S,7^0 

314 

(18.33)      a9(),.'.H 
140,li'A5 
a97,.'.47 
aK8,81!( 

a(«,i.'i7 
a,',i,7,ia 

373,974 
137,840 

341-2 

.343 

3411 

ao6 
a47 

316-6 

1,34-4  i 

44     j 

9,4^4 

s,n69,a.38  !   ai7'4  ; 

18,063 

4,449,873 

a46    , 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  statements  in  the  Almanac 
rie  Col/in  for  IHll,  that  the  pop.  in  1839  had  increased  to 
4,577,4H3. 

The  N.  part  of  this  territory  is  mountainous  ;  the  S. 
flat  I'liriiiing  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Lombarily.  The 
Alpine  chains  on  the  N,  frontier  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  13,n(H)  II.  above  the  sea.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  iiirfacc,  however,  is  flat :  the  flat  lands,  com- 
prising the  deiegs.  of  Pavia,  I.orii,  Crema,  Cremona,  Pa- 
dua, Uovlgo,  Venice,  and  parts  of  Venma,  VIcenza,  Urescia, 
Milan,  Hcc.  The  whole  country  abounds  with  rivers,  all 
of  which,  except  the  Po,  have  more  or  loss  a  S.  course, 
and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
clilof,  after  the  Ho,  are  the  Tlrlno,  between  I.omhardy 
anil  Piedmont,  the  Ailila,  Oglio,  t'hiesa,  Mlniio,  Adlge, 
Brenta,  Piave,  'ragllamento,  ftc.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Alpine  chains.  In  the  N.  of  Lombard)',  are  tlic  lakes  of 
(iarila,  Coino,  MaKgiiire,  Lug.'ino,  Isi'o,  \c.  The  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  Itiieil  with  extrnslvi'  lagoons,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  Venice.  A  swi-cesp'  iii  of  marihes 
extends  aliing  the  liniiku  of  the  Po,  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  anil  roiiiiil  its  rniliuurluirc  i*  n  ilrenry 
tract  of  swampy  ground  sc.ircely  inllveneil  liv  a  sing'ii 
tri'i 


year  at  Sondrio  is  .M  Fah.,  at  Milan  53-6,  and  at  Padua 
66-6.  More  rain  falls  in  this  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  in  the  government  of  Venice 
the  mean  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  34  inches,  and 
in  Lombardy  at  46  inches.  The  greatest  fall  is  in  au- 
tumn and  winter. 

The  tops  of  the  Alps  are  naked,  covered  with  snow, 
and  interspersed  with  glaciers  ;  but.  their  sides  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  flr,  larch,  oak,  pine, 
chesnut,  and  other  trees,  or  natural  pasturages.  The 
plain  country  is  continuously  cultivated,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  portions  of  Europe.  About 
4-5ths  of  the  pop.  of  Lombardy  depend  directly  or 
indirectly  on  agriculture ;  and  nearly  7-lOths  ol  the 
surface  are  under  culture,  the  proportions  in  l(X)  parts 
being,  arable  lands  67,  pasture  12,  and  wood  21.  But, 
however  adapted  for  cultivation  on  an  extended  scale, 
Lombardy  is,  as  already  stated,  generally  a  country  of 
small  farms,  cultivated  on  the  metayer  principle,  and  its 
agricultural  inhabs.,  though  industrious,  are  mostly  poor. 
Ch&teauvieux  remarks,  that  over  most  of  the  country  few 
of  the  farms  exceed  from  70  to  75  English  acres,  while 
few  also  have  less  than  lU  or  12.  The  subdivision  of 
land  is,  however,  much  greater  in  the  upland  regions 
than  in  the  plains :  in  the  Slilanese  there  are  many  farms 
of  120  acres.  Most  of  the  productive  land  in  the  moun- 
tains consists  of  pastures.  Only  the  lower  border  of  the 
mountain  belt  is  arable  ;  the  land  is  there  frequently  cut 
into  terraces,  one  above  another,  the  divisions  being  oc- 
casionally supported  liy  stone  walls.  The  earth  that  tills 
these  terrace-trenches  is  continually  carried  down  to  the 
lower  levels  by  the  action  of  rain,  and  other  causes,  and 
has  to  be  brought  up  again  every  two  or  three  years, 
often  on  peasants'  backs,  tlie  routes  being  impracticable 
for  vehicles.  The  vine,  mulberry,  walnut,  and  various 
other  fruit  trees,  barley,  rye,  a  little  wheat,  buckwheat, 
panico,  millet,  kitchen  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
the  cliief  agricultural  products  of  this  region.  The 
land  Is  licre  divided  into  the  most  minute  portions ; 
and  being,  as  it  were,  the  one  thing  needful  to  exist- 
ence, the  greati'.t  value  is  attached  to  its  possession. 
The  inheritance  f  an  individual  is  often  only  a  few  sq. 
yards  of  land  ;  iii.il  on  the  lake  of  Oarda  a  similar  extent 
of  surface,  cultivated  with  lemons  or  oranges,  or  the 
laurel  (for  its  oil),  serves  to  maintain  a  family-  In  the 
central  region,  or  hill  country,  properties  are  less  di- 
vided ;  though  they  are  there  split  into  small  steward- 
ships, worth  from  15,0()0  to  20,000  francs.  These  farms 
are  mostly  the  iiroperty  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of 
the  inhabs.  of  cities.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  pea- 
sant propiietor,  the  peasnntry  being  mere  tenants,  {lay- 
ing, in  general,  a  rent  of  half  the  produce.  A  lease  ,it 
a  Hxed  rent,  or  a  money  rent,  is  extremely  rare.  Silk, 
wines,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  corn, 
cheese,  and  cattle,  are  the  cliief  products  of  this  region  ; 
the  culture  of  the  silkworm  is  an  important  occupation 
of  the  peasants'  families,  and,  with  the  money  gained 
from  this  source,  they  provide  themselveB  decently  with 
the  necessaries  of  Hie. 

'I'lic  aspt>ct  of  this  part  of  Lombardy  is  very  pleasing. 
Flourishing  Tillages,  hamlets,  and  isolated  houses  uie 
spread  over  it,  connected  by  carriage  ro.uls  made  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  proprietors  and  communes,  which  latter 
possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  and  the 
next  region.  In  the  high  flat  country,  or  that  part  of  the 
plain  near  the  hills,  small  stewardships  are  not  common. 
The  system  is  that  of  pigniimanli,  or  sliaring-teiiaiits  j 
that  is,  tenants  who  pay  a  rent  in  money  for  their  house, 
and  a  fixed  rent  in  kind  lor  the  ground.  In  the  low  flat 
ciiuntry,  none  of  the  property  is  communal ;  (lie  fariiii 
let  at  from  10,00(1  to  (X),UOO  fr.  a  year,  and  some  as  high  as 
9I>,0(KI  I'r  ;  and  the  farmers  have  considerable  capital  in 
•tuck,  IS  cattle,  implements,  seed,  and  timlier.  In  this 
region  great  numbers  of  rattle  are  led.  It  has,  like  the 
high  flu  en  intry,  a  siliceous  Imtlom,  with  the  dltl'erctiee. 


th;it  111  re  ill  every  part  water  may  be  procured  at  a  Neiy 
little  diiilMice  iielow  the  surfiue.  In  the  ilelea.  of  l.oill, 
and  il«  neiiiliboiirhood,  the  soil  Is  so  fertile  and  well  wa- 


tered, iliat  the  inhnlis.  have  reliiii|Ulslied  llie  growth  ol 
rorii  i'lrthnt  i,'  the  indigenous  plants  spontaneously  pro- 
iliiieil.  The  meadows,  eonslaiitly  IrriKiited,  are  mowed, 
.iiid  spring  a;!".,!!  lour  times  in  the  same  year-,  and  llie 
V  ilue  of  till   produce  in  grass  is  superior  to  tliat  of  tliu 


I'lie  lenlral  parts  of  the  high  mountain  chain  cousin  |  richest  corn.  H'hiilfuuviiur.S!:^.) 


of  granite  and  otiier  priiniiry  formations  ;  the  lower  h  I 
ranges  consist  chiefly  of  secondary  limestone.  Tie 
country  on  (he  Po  is  a  vast  allot iiil  pl.iin,  containing 
niiineruus  fossil  remains.  i'raees  of  roriner  vohai  ,c 
action  exist  in  the  Kuganean  hills,  an  iMilated  gnu  >' 
to  the  S  \V.  of  Padua  I.av.i.  liasiiK,  Iron,  loiil,  fuf, 
liolter's  clay,  some  eiippi T,  arsriilr,  nuirlilr,  and  ala- 
luuler,  are  the  iiiosi  liii|iiiitaiil  inlneral  pruduiti.  TIm- 
clliiiate  is  griierally  healthy,  except  In  the  rli  e  groiinds 
aloiiK  the  I'll,  III  till-  vl(  Inlty  of  Manilla,  iiiiil  near  the 
Adiliille.  llie  thunnonieter,  (lioiigli  it  keeps  niueli 
liiglii  r  III  •luiiiner,  Heiieially  sinks  lower  In  winter  In 
Loiiilmrily  Ih.in  In  l'ii)(liiiul.      The  mean  lenip.  of  the 


The  mode  of  irrigation  deserxes  some  notice.  It  Is 
ell'eeted  in  the  first  place  by ,/iin^iiiiYf,  or  excavations  in 
the  earth,  in  which  are  plaieil  long  tubes,  from  the  boltoin 
ofuhlih  bubble  lip  copious  streams  of  water,  iiiiali'goiis 
to  Artesian  wells.  I'rotii  (lie  yij/i/nn/Vi  the  water  is  eon. 
(liK'leil  into  a  liitch,  liy  which  it  is  carrieil  to  IrrlK^ilo 
(lie  lields  plueil  on  li  lower  level.  To  these  liadiial 
Willi  rs,  deilii'd  from  the  siiliterraneoiis  springs,  riphii- 
islieil  liy  a  eoiislaiit  supiily  liiim  the  nionnlalii  region, 
are  added  n  great  mass  of  waler  drawn  from  the  rivers  liy 
nii'.iii.H  ol  i, 111, lis,  M'inr  <>t  wtiiih  ,111'  h.itiK'ible,  Thn 
groniiil.1  ilins  hiiiiid.iliil  iiir  lei  m.  high  iii  Mt  Milan  llvres 
(I/,  !•«.)   (lie  ifirliin  (nliiiul  Jl.l'vtlis  of  lui  acre).      The 
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waters  are  diligently  measured  by  .ulcs,  derived  from  '  of  a  ^ear  a  cow  produces  at  an  average  200  libbre  grosti', 
Iiydrostatiu  laws,  which  have  passed  into  an  habitual    or  155  Idllogramnies  of  cheese.      It  is  sold  twice  a  year 


practice.  The  canals  arc  provide.!  witli  graduated  doors, 
wliich  are  rai.sed  or  lowered  according  as  the  case  may  be : 
they  are  termed  incaslri.  Tiie  measure  is  called  oncia, 
and  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  water  wliich  passes 
through  a  square  hole,  3  Milanese  inches  higli  (an  oncia 
of  Milan  equals  2  in.  Eng.),  and  4  in.  wide,  open  I  In. 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  with  its  pressure, 
determines  a  given  velocity.  Sometimes  the  same  num- 
ber of  inches  of  water  is  "^iven  out  by  the  day  and  the 
hour  on  ditTerent  farms.  The  value  of  a  property  de- 
pends on  the  command  and  goodness  of  the  water ;  if  de- 
prived of  the  fertilising  Huid,  it  would  diminish  rapidly  in 
price.  Hence  the  state  of  the  waters  is  the  object  of  local 
statutes,  and  of  diligent  care  and  attention.  The  abso- 
lute property  of  an  inch  of  water  is  usually  valued  at  from 
1(1.0(10  to  15,000  fr. ;  liut  some  waters  are  valued  as  higli  as 
30,000  fr.  All  pmiirietors  are  entitled  to  carry  a  new 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  across  the  grounds  of 
tlieir  neiglibours.  on  i>nying  tlie  fair  value  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  tiie  canal,  mid  adding  to  it  one  quarter  more. 
(Sowrinii's  Hep.,  p.  ilil.) 

W.  of  tlie  deieg.  of  Lodi,  between  Milan  and  I'avia,  a 
good  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  Tlie  distr.  appropriated  to 
its  culture  is  divided  by  ,i  great  number  of  canals,  lined 
with  banks  of  turf,  into  squares  of  'i  or  3  acres  each,  witliin 
which  the  rice  grows,  in  water,  admitted  by  sluices,  to  the 
hei:.!ht  of  a  few  inches.  The  rice  is  sown  after  a  single 
ploughing,  and  « itliout  any  other  preparation  of  the  land, 
riu!  sluii'es  are  opened  to  admit  water  when  the  plant  is 
some  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  drained  oil'  again  ne.ar  the 
period  at  which  the  grain  is  ripe,  to  allow  the  land  to  dry 
bel'ore  reaping.  After  liaving  been  rcapid,  the  rice  is 
tied  into  small  sheaves,  wliich  lie  heaped  tiij;ether  some 
time  bel'ore  being  tnrasheii.  The  soil  remains  dry  till 
again  ploughed,  liice  is  grown  lor  three  years  succes- 
sively on  tlie  same  land,  after  which  tht^  ground  is  left 
fallow  f(jr  two  years,  manured  once,  and  produces  in  those 
two  years  a  most  abundant,  crop  of  hay.  Tiie  produce  of 
a  crop  of  rice  is  estimated  at  doulilc  that  of  a  crop  of 
wheat.  The  rice  grounds  are  let  at  fixed  rents,  of  about 
KiOfr.  an  acre;  and  c^ven  at  this  enormoiis  rent,  the 
farmers  (who  do  not  divide  their  profits  witli  landlords) 
have  often  made  large  Inrtiines.  The  labour  required 
is  little,  and  not  expensive  ;  but  it  is  vi^ry  unhealthy. 
"  Sickly  laliourers  are  seen  passing  along  the  hanks,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  tlie  water.  I'liey  are 
dressed  like  miners,  in  coarse  ciolh,  and  they  wander 
about,  pale  as  ghosts,  in  (he  reeds  and  near  the  sluices, 
which  they  have  scarcely  strength  c'lougb  to  open  and 
shut.  In  crossing  a  canal,  they  arc  often  obliged  to  plunge 
hi(o  the  water,  ami  they  come  out  wet  and  covered  with 
mud,  carrying  with  them  tlie  germs  of  fever,  which  never 
fails  to  att.ick  tliiin.  They  arc  not  the  only  victims,  as 
the  h.arvest  men  selilom  gc't  in  the  crop  wltliout  being 
seised  with  rigors,  the  air  in  all  the  neighbouring  places 
beiii>^  deterioi.ited  by  tlie  stagii.'int  water.  The  avidity 
of  the  lice  |il  inters  is,  Ihereiore,  restrained  by  law,  and 
they  ;ire  pMihiliitcd  exteniliiig  this  culture  beyond  certain 
limits."  <  l'/idliiiiii'ii»x,  t>.'2''H  )  The  me.adow  lands  in 
the  irrig.'iti'd  country  are,  like  tlie  rice  grounds,  parcelled 
out  into  tiel  Is  of  tv.oor  three  acres.  Alter  riinaining 
abiiit  tllti'in  yi' irs  in  iLitiiral  picture  (refreshed  by  a 
thick  co.il  of  m.'inure  every  three  years),  they  ,ire 
ploughed  and  cleaned  in  autumn,  and  undergo  Jiff 
successive  crops  —  hemp  folluwetl  by  vr;.'ct.ible3,  oats, 
whe.it  followed  by  vegetiihles.  maize,  ,ancl  wliiat.  The 
l.md  is  then  lell  to  itself,  and  H  crop  of  grass  imoie- 
dijitely  springs  up  without  .'iny  seed  being  sown.  As 
soon  as  the  sward  becouirs  thicK,  tli(>  sluices  are  opened 
upon  it  as  forrnirly.  lo  the  course  of  *l  years,  <i7  croiis 
are  obtained  from  the  land;  (Jl  for  the  (iioil  of  cattle, 
5  tor  tlial  of  man,  and  I  lor  ilithing.  'I'licri'  are  fi'w 
countriis  in  which  catlle  of  eviry  kind  are  more  aliuru 
d.ir.t.  In  IKKi.  there  were  in  I.ombardv  V-'i7,>*|i(l  cows, 
liW.tKin  sheep,  anil  S.'  («iO  horses  employed  in  agriculture, 
besides  draught  c.itlle,  Kc. 

The  famous  I'.irniesan  cheese  Is  no  lim'/er  made  in 
I'lnna.  but  in  n  lli^trlct  4'>  in.  long  by  'iD  ivhh',  ■Iretdiing 
friiin  .\litiiategro>so  on  the  Te^^illIl,  (o  in  ar  Ihi'  contln- 
eiici  "f  the  I'o  and  Adda.  Alinu  Hil  iKiO  cim>  ari'  set 
apitrt  l"r  1(1  prodoelion,  Tni-e  cmiie  chii  lly  frmu 
Swll/crlanl,  the  Tyrol,  llaiari.i.  \i\.  being  bmight  at 
from  .'I  to  4  years  ol.l ;  th>'  supply  of  milk  increases  till 
they  are  '!  or  7  years  old,  when  II  begins  to  fall  oil', 
Aboot  II.MHIare  iiiiiiu  illy  iinpoi  (cd,  at  an  aviragi'  cost  ol 
from  14/.  to  IV.  eat  li,  but  varjinii  up  to  iO/.  ( /Ajic/ine.) ; 
till'  sale  of  old  cows,  calves,  and  whey,  on  w  hl<  h  las' 
m  I'ly  hogs  are  lid,  arc  csllmiled  (o  c.  »er  the  cost  oflhe 
yoiiiig  cows,  anil  interest  thiri  on  ;  the  prollts  of  the 
liuttei  and  I'hee*!' remaining  t'l  the  farmer.  Tin' cheese 
is  iiiiidi'  I  iitlii  Iv  "t  sklminiil  oolli  (he  cows  iin  mdy 
led  al  k(. licit  I  III  .  all  I  ail'  st.ilii  d  dining  i  |.ii  .u  |  iil  nl 
Mil'   ^4  lioiiii  lu  imply  i.icl,s,    ii  process  uhlili  .kriliiir 

Young  says  he  was  a I  win   necomry  lo  give  the 

reqiilili'  rlcl  iiKx  to  III"  i<  ilk  ■    III.  I'sN.)     Ill  the  CHirse 


by  the  farmers,  at  about  I  franc  per  pound.  The  total 
quantity  made  is  about  IG  millions  of  li/ibre  grosse, 
worth  from  IS  to  16  millions  fr.  There  are  about  12 
lbs.  butter  for  every  40  lbs.  cheese.  The  value  of  the 
Cheese  and  butter  consumed  and  exported  from  I.oin- 
bardy,  is  estimated  at  23,360,0C0  fr.  In  the  Milanese 
district,  a  fat  cheese,  cidled  strachitw.  Is  made,  especially 
at  Gorgonzola,  to  wliinh  coagulated  milk  is  carried  from 
other  parts.  Its  production  is  considered  more  pro. 
Stable  than  that  of  Parmesan :  it  is  sold  at  about  I 
fr.  28  c.  the  kilogr.  Much  of  it  is  madi;  from  the  wan- 
dering herds  of  cattle  which  descend  in  the  autumn 
into  the  plains.  The  proprietors  of  these  herds,  called 
bcrgamini,  belong  to  the  mountain  region :  in  summer 
tliey  migrate  in  search  of  pasture  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
Alps,'  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Grisons.  The  pasture 
lands  of  I.ombardy  are  mostly  Ir.  the  mountains  and  low 
flat  country ;  in  Its  other  regions,  cattle,  sheep,  beasts  of 
buriien,  and  even  goats,  are  scarce. 

The  large  farm-houses  and  offices  throughout  Lom- 
bardy  are  built  on  a  uniform  plan.  They  .are  of  brick, 
and  surround  a  square  court-yard,  on  one  sid  J  of  which  is 
the  residence  of  tne  farmer,  granary,  and  staliles,  all  well 
arranged,  while  tlic  other  sides  consist  of  covered  porti- 
coes, under  which  the  fodder,  carts,  &c.  are  kept.  Half 
the  court  is  paved  ;  the  other  half  is  an  area  on  which  to 
thrash  the  corn.  A  garden  is  attached  tn  the  building, 
the  outer  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  noes,  producing 
a  jjrowth  for  ordinary  use.  Each  of  these  farms  has  a 
metayer  and  his  family,  who  usually  hold  It  for  genera- 
tions. Tliey  consider  it  as  a  patrimony,  and  never 
think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but  go  on  (rum  father  to 
son,  on  the  same  terms,  without  writings.  The  stock 
of  cattle,  *(C.  belongs  to  tho  proprietor.  In  a  farm  near 
Marignano,  Ch&teauvieux  states  that  lor  cows  and  some 
animals  for  draught  were  kept  on  85  acres  of  meadow 
land.  The  mi'tiiyer  estimated  the  average  return  of  each 
cow  at  200  fr.,  or  of  the  whole  at  20,000  fr.  There  were 
3.')  acres  of  arable  land,  the  produce  reckoned  at  half  that 
of  the  acres  in  grass,  or  G.OOO  fr.  The  gross  produce  of 
this  farm  of  r.!(l  acres  was  therefore  2t),0(lO  fr.  j  whicli 
sum  was  equally  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  me- 
tayer ;  the  former  out  of  his  m"i  ty  paying  the  taxes  and 
charges  of  irrigation,  and  the  1  ur  deducting  from  his 
share  the  whole  expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  peasantry  In  the  low  flat  country  receive  a  part  of 
their  earnings  in  wages,  and  a  part  is  produced  from  tho 
share  each  has  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  ground 
is,  as  lias  been  said,  divided  into  portions  of  from  10  and 
I'')  to  .W  and  70  .acres.  Two  acres  are  assigned  to  every 
man  and  his  family,  or  three  to  families  where  there  arc 
two  men.  Tlic  farmer  fur-nlshes  the  oxen  and  horses  to 
plough  the  ground,  and  advances  the  seed  ;  the  cultivator 
performs  all  the  farm  work  till  thccrop  he  carried  to  thegra- 
nary.  l-ildpartofthebuckwInNit  and  beans, and  I -4th  part 
of  the  rice,  are  then  the  share  of  the  cultivator  ;  out  of 
which,  however,  he  returns  the  farmer  the  seed  formerly 
advanced,  amounting  to  aliout  i-,^th  part  of  the  rice,  and 
l-VOth  part  of  till!  buckwheat.  In  addition  to  their  wages, 
till'  master  allow  h  most  of  his  farm  servants  a  small  house 
and  kitchen-garden  rent  free  ;  and  pays  their  (-apitadon 
and  otlii^r  taxes,  amounting  to  about  (lor  7  fr.  each.  The 
hire  of  R  dairyman,  besides  a  certain  qu.'Uitity  of  provisions, 
varies  from  1 15  to  200  fr.  a  year  ;  that  of  a  carrier  from 
I.MI  to  ISO  fr.  Urdin.iry  labourers  get  bread,  rice  soup, 
milk,  ftc  ,  and  fnnn  (>'i  to  (iU  fr.  a  year ;  drovers  get  only 
their  foiai.  Uice-reapers,  woiKl-cutters,  and  mowers 
come  mostly  from  the  mountain  districts  of  I'arma  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  viniMtressers  from  I'icdniont  and  tho  lake 
Magglore  :  the  wages  of  all  vary  from  about  1  to  IJ  fr.  a 
day,  with  food. 

Ill  |h;i(;,  ii  was  estimated  that  770,000  Winch,  bush. 
rye,  3,7!i.^,inhi  wheal,  0  3!i2,7(io  maiie,  K;t«,'(0  rice. 
10,1111,0(10  cwt.  hay.  Kc,  .'i3iO,iilHi  do.  straw,  OUIi.ddO  do. 
chee<e,  butter,  and  lioney,  I70,<"i0do.  silk,  and  l,'JIO,IN'0 
filth  I-  wine,  were  prnilined  in  l.omliardy. 

\\v  have  fewer  ilel.illi  respei  ting  (he  agriculture  nilhe 
Veiielliii  provs.  Their  surface  Is  esdin.idd  liy  (^uadrlo 
at  2,307,070  !iiiiiiiliiir,  1. 102,128  of  which  are  in  the  plain 
coiiiilry.  747,200  lieing  arable,  or  corn  lands,  17,800  rice- 
groiiiiils.  and  |h||,(io  i  me  idows  and  pastures. 

Maue  is  grown  III  considerable  quantities  near  Verrmn, 
and  the  mulberry  very  extensively  iH'lweou  that  cify  aiiu 
Mantua,  and  towards  Vicnua.  The  miillH'rry-trees  are 
fM'i|iieiitly  planted  all  round  Ihe  torii-flelds,  and  vines 
lesloiiiifii  from  oiii>  tree  to  .iinitber,  so  that  on  the  same 
ground  three  crops  — silk,  wine,  and  grain  —  are  aiiniially 
priKluied.  I  rum  Verona  lo  Vicenia  the  mcidows  aru 
Irrirated  ultli  great  rare  as  well  as  facility,  by  iiieiuis  of 
the  iiuniberlesh  streaiiii  that  How  Inio  the  Adlge,  thebedi 
III  whiih,  lii'Oitf  I'liiKiiiii'illy  raised  by  the  ifravel  lliey 
liiiii'i  il.i'\ii,  iiiil  iiilllii  Lilly  inihaiiki'il,  are,  fur  Ih' must 
■•art,  above  the  gi'iier.il  leielorilie  iilaiii.  Nolwltliklniid- 
llig  the  feitlllly  ol  Ihe  noil,  the  Inhab.  .ire  genendly 
poor.     Sever.il  larip'  liirnillig  establlshineiits  may  be  seen. 
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but  noeomforlable  cottages,  or  ligns  of  wealth,  among  the 
peasantry,  who  bear  a  very  iiidiirerent  character.  The 
ni'lJs  about  Vtccnza,  however,  are  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, and  cultivated  witii  mucli  industry,  presenting  a 
favourable  contrast  to  those  about  I'adua.  On  the  road 
between  those  two  cities  all  beauty  of  scenery  disappears. 
"  Willows  in  all  their  pollard  ugliness,  and  long  lank 
poplars  trimmed  to  the  top,  aiTord  a  yearly  crop  of  faggots, 
the  only  fuel  of  the  country.  The  tops  of  the  pollarded 
trees  near  Vicenza,  may  be  seen  cut  almost  in  the  shape 
of  goblets,  for  tlie  sake  of  holding  the  leaves  of  the  maize 
placed  tlicre  for  drying.  Potatoes  are  often  cultivated 
amidst  the  corn.  On  the  road  may  be  seen  immense 
butts  full  of  grapes,  mounted  upon  clumsy  waggons,  to 
wliicli  they  are  secured  by  such  iron  rings  and  chains  as 
would  hold  a  frigate  at  her  moorings,  dragged  along  by  4, 
fi,  or  8  oxen,  when  a  proper  vehicle  would  not  require  more 
than  a  pair."  ( Cuiidcr's  Italy,  ii.  111.)  Tlie  grain  produced 
ill  the  \  enctian  provs.  leaves  a  surplus  over  what  is  required 
ti)  meet  the  home  demand,  (iood  husbandry  dimifiiiilies 
as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  Istria  is  a  country  which 
would  scarcely  repay  it.  That  peninsula  is  a  collection 
of  barren  limestone  lulls.  Interspersed  with  a  few  fertile 
valleys  ;  it  yields  very  little  corn,  and  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  nearly  absorb  the  profits.  Wood  is  scarce,  and 
fuel  has  mostly  to  be  brought  from  Carniola  or  elsewhere. 
'I'lie  oils  of  Istria,  however,  are  frequently  as  good  as 
those  of  Tuscany,  and  form  its  chief  export.  Some  of  its 
wines,  also,  are  good,  but  the  inliab.  are  more  a  com- 
nu'rcial  and  sea-faring,  than  an  agricultural  or  manu- 
f.icturing,  people.    (Sec  Illvku.) 

The  culture  of  silk,  the  mo.st  important  staple  of 
Northern  Italy,  is  rapidly  extending  ;  and  even  in  the 
(li'lcgs.  of  I'avia  and  Lodi,  where  the  climate  is  un- 
f.tvouraiile  to  the  worm,  the  mulberry  is  gradually  su- 
111  TsediLig  the  vine  and  olive.  In  the  deleg.  of  Ureicia 
alone,  the  oil  crop  has  diminished  within  the  last  33 
years  from  4(M),OiiO  lbs.  to  half  that  quantity;  while  the 
pioihice  of  silk  has  risen  within  the  same  period  from 
l,'Ji'li,(KlO  to  3,NI)(I,U(IU  lbs.  Tlie  annual  produce  of  silk 
in  I.ombardv,  Venice,  Tyrol,  and  Tessino,  is  estimated 
at  ahiiut  7,()(K),(I00  lbs.,  or  nearly  7-lltlis  of  the  total 
jirnilme  of  Italy,  'i'he  produce  of  the  Iiombardo- 
Vcnctian  kingdom,  in  Wlfi,  was  ;i,4(i9,47.')  Milanese  llis., 
since  which  time  it  has  consequently  about  doubled.  Tlie 
lii':it  silk  ill  Lombardy  is  obtained  in  the  district  of  llranza, 
bi'twei'U  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  ('oiiio ;  and  in  the 
\en('tian  provs.,  from  the  delegs.  of  Treviso  and  I'riuli. 
IMil.ni  and  Itergamo  arc  the  great  centres  of  the  trade  in 
silk  ;  the  former  city  and  its  neighbourhood  being  the 
I'liii'f  seat  of  Its  manufacture.  Next  to  the  silk  fabrics 
«r  Milan  rank  those  of  l.'omo,  lirescia,  l.'reinona,  and 
I^Iiiitiia.  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  many 
Mantuan  districts,  produce  the  liest  sewing  and  twi.'it 
silk.  Vicenza  and  Ilassano  produce  iinmi'iise  quantities 
cil  silk,  chii'lly  ilouble-lhreaded  trains,  and  much  also  is 
obtained  from  I'adna  ;  but  in  all  the  latter  named  provs., 
iiiiaiility  is  more  sought  alter  than  quality  in  the  pro- 
(liicliiiii  of  the  article. 

Next  to  silk,  the  chief  manufartures  are  those  of 
uiiolUn  and  cotton  fabrics,  linen  thread,  paper, !  ats,  iron 
tMiids,  &c.  In  Lombardy  there  are  sever-il  iron  and 
nipper  works,  with  falirics  of  earthenware,  marble 
quarries,  «ic.  (I'or  details  respecting  liic  chiel  foreign 
trade  of  Austrian  Italy,  scf  Milan,  Vknuk,  Tiiiiisrii.&c.) 
The  mountain  districts  send  wines  into  .Switzerland  and 
the  '\'ir«\  ;  and  live  stuck,  game,  cheeses,  butler,  honey, 
lii I'wodil,  charcoal,  timlM'r,  granite,  marble,  slates,  bricks, 
iron  anil  steel,  various  implements,  cloths,  and  a  little 
hemp,  Into  the  Hat  country  ;  out  of  which  they  receive, 
In  excliangp,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  oil. 

7'iiJ(i/ioM.  — AccordiiiL'  to  the  new  government  survey, 
the  value  of  the  land  in  the  1  nmbardo-Venetian  kingdom 
jus  been  estlm.ited  at  'Jlll.Hfil.lKK)  tcmU  (;tH,('.riti,(KKI/.). 
The  hind-tax  p.ild  in  l,oiiibardy  I'roper  ainounls  to  from 
lil  ,ii|iii,(KKi  to  W.lMKi.iHK)  lire,  ami  In  llie  Vi'iietlan  provinces 
to  ahiiiit  l'i,(l(MI.IKIO/„r,  or  together  to  about  l,040,tH)(i/.  a 
year,  or  nearly  '.(J  per  cent,  lui  the  i«iniiiied  value  of  the 
capital.  I'he  valii.itioii  by  »hlih  llic  laiul-lax  l«  levied  In 
the  Milanese  has  not  beeii  allereil  simc  17(1(1:  the  tax  has 
liiileeil  been  Increased,  but  the  Increase  has  not  been  by 
any  means  equal  to  the  Increased  value  of  the  land.  After 
li'.iii,  the  laiiil-lax  was  as  high  as  IS  centeslml  per  sciulo, 
but  -luce  |m1!i  it  lias  been  reiliiied  to  17  I  cenleslini :  In 
111"  \inetlaii  provs.  It  has  aim  been  reduced,  but  It  Is 
slill  lilnher  there  than  in  the  Milam  se.  It  is  supposed 
Ihit  till'  s)s|em,  to  be  bottomed  on  the  new  survey,  will 
ci|iiallse  the  taxation  of  the  two  portions  ot  tin  kingdom. 
In  the  above  survey,  the  valuation  Is  guided  by  thi' 
a-iimmt  of  every  kind  of  produce  in  ordtiiarv  viar»,  and 
iiiidir  ail  cidiiiary  system  of  culllvaMoii.  Tlie  average 
lulces,  rriini  tuM  to  \*l\  are  taken  as  a  guide,  regard 
being  bad  to  local  circumttanres,  disttmce  frinu  niarkits, 
\c.  Ihe  evpi'iises  are  deductid  Irmn  the  >!ro»«  receipts, 
and  call  iilatiil  ai'iiirdlng  In  Ilie  systini  ol  (inning.  I'o 
allow  for  easimlllei,  from  l-'.llli  to  l-7lli  p.irl  Is  .lidufted 
troin  the  neil  proceeds  for  corn,  l-7lli  lor  llax,  ihe'iiuts, 
Noi..  1 1. 
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and  olives,  l.'"tli  for  hay,  l-lBth  for  wood.  Churche», 
fortresses,  a.  .ipen  spaces  are  free ;  but  of  all  other 
buildings,  the  value  is  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Machinery  is  free;  not  so 
mills  or  water  power.  All  buildings  are  assumed  to  be  in 
ar  average  state,  and  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  40  per 
:  ent  is  made  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 

T.  °  poll-tax  is  levied  in  places  not  subject  to  the  tax 
.n  CO  isumption.  All  individuals  (except  paupers),  from 
i'-  \ges  of  14  to  GU,  are  liable;  and  it  amounts  to  3 
lii^  (i8  centeslml  for  every  inhab.,  without  reference 
to  his  circumstances.  In  addition  to  this  tax  levied 
for  the  state,  a  sum  not  exceeding  3  lire  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  exigencies  of  the  commune.  The  poll-tax, 
therefore,  may  reach,  but  can  never  exceed,  the  sum  of 
6  lire  68  cent.  The  injustice  done  to  the  humbler  part 
of  the  pop.,  by  imposing  the  same  amount  of  poll-tax  on 
them  OS  on  the  higher  classes,  Is  in  part  compensated  by 
the  frequent  practice  of  riusiiig  extraordinary  iniposltiong 
on  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  augmentations  to  the  land- 
tax,  and  by  the  control  of  the  communal  property  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  proprietors, 
'i'he  collection  of  the  taxes  is  farmed  out  on  leases  of  . 
three  years ;  and  the  same  person  may  be  collector  of 
several  communes,  or  of  severid  entire  districts.  The 
farmer  of  the  taxes  lias  power  to  proceed  against  de- 
faulters, and  in  extreme  cases  to  sell  the  land  for  arrears ; 
but  such  proceedings  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of, 
and  the  collection  is  simple,  and  attended  with  very  little 
expense. 

The  octrois,  or  t.ixes  on  consumption,  which  exist  in 
walled  towns  difler  in  amount  in  dllrercnt  places.  They 
do  not  every  where  comprise  the  same  articles,  but 
generally  include  wine,  spirits.  Hour,  bread,  cuttle,  fish, 
oil,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  straw,  wood,  coals,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  The  mill-tax  is  levied  at  the  mills,  the 
others  mostly  at  the  town  gates.  At  Milan,  wine  and 
vinegar  are  charged  I  lire  IS  cent,  the  cwt.,  wheatea 
(lour  and  bread  about  I)  lire,  hay  and  oats  8(i  cent., 
cheese  2  lire  3(1  cent.,  coals  and  sawed  wood  57  cent,, 
bricks  and  tiles 20 cent,  per  100,  oxer  7  lire  47 cent.,  pigs 
.'t  lire  45  cent,  each,  &c.  The  taxes  at  Venice  (which 
see)  are  liiglier.  Taxes  on  trades  have  generally 
been  abolished  ;  In  Milan,  however,  bakers  and  butchers 
are  subject  to  an  impost.  Certain  tradesmen  in  open 
towns  are  subject  to  taxes,  which,  like  others,  are  fanned 
out  to  the  best  bidder,  who  usually  compounds  with  the 
parties  fur  a  stipulated  sum.  The  Income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  dilfeient  cities  of  Lombardy  amount  annually 
to  from  30,000,(100  to  4(1,000,0(10  lire. 

The  iin|iort  duties  are  heavy  on  most  articles.  Cotton, 
woollen,  pewter,  and  tin  manufactures.  Hue  polished 
hariiware,  porcelain,  and  books  allowed  by  the  censor- 
ship, are  admitted  on  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
no  per  cent,  on  their  d.-clared  value.  Silk  fabrics  pay 
'Ms.  per  lb.  nett.  The  importation  of  salt  is  prohibited, 
salt,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder  being  govern- 
ment munopolies.  Here,  us  in  Kngland,  the  private  cul. 
tivation  of  toliacco  is  disallowed,  and  the  salt  springs  not 
made  use  of  by  the  government,  must  be  filled  up.  'I'he 
revenue  has  risen  less  in  consequence  of  an  Increase  of 
duties  than  of  increased  production  and  consumption. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  Lombardy  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  .'10,000,000  lire  u year.  The  public  debt  has  been 
considerably  reduced ;  and  the  interest,  which  is  S  per 
cent.,  is  regularly  pahl. 

liuvenitiii-Hl,    I'.iluealion.   ,S'C The   government   of 

Austria  in  Italy  is  so  liable  to  be  dlsturlml,  thruiigh 
the  rooted  dislike  entertained  by  the  Italians  for  the 
(icrmans,  as  to  re>iuire  the  most  vigilant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  ministry.  The  pulley  of  (he 
latlir  has  been  to  restrict  the  power  and  privileges 
of  (lie  nobles  and  large  pr.iprietors,  wlio  have  geiie- 
ral1\  been  found  at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement  j 
.'Old,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Accordingly,  the  representatliui  in  the 
provincial  councils  has  been  rendered  apparently  more 
jiiipular  than  in  the  other  p,ir(s  of  the  emiiire.  Kacli 
of  the  two  provinces  has  its  assembly,  witfi  attributes 
and  powers  slinllar  to  those  of  the  (ierman  .Sliimle  i  but 
their  eoinposllioii  Is  wholly  dllferent.  They  have  neltlier 
ecclesiastical  members,  nobles  sitting  in  right  of  birth  or 
property,  nor  depot  iis  of  close  corporations ;  but  with  all 
this,  the  most  elleciiial  precautions  are  taken  to  liliider 
those  assemblies  having  any  poimlar  bias.  The  menilH>rt 
are  ii|ipolnled  thriiii).'h  the  miilluni  of  a  double,  or  rather 
a  triple,  stage  of  election.  The  two  great  classes  of  CuM- 
/((rfiiii,  the  proprietors  of  land  ;  and  Villndiiii.  the  liili.ib. 
of  towns,  are  the  primary  electors,  Ihe  snUV.ige  depeiidiiig 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  Tlieso 
primary  electors  reliirn  from  their  general  body  a  council 
of  eliK  tloii,  the  niiinbers  iif  which  must  possess  a  higher 
priipiily  ijiialllltatioii  than  is  requisite  fur  the  primary 
electors.  I'he  cmmcll  of  election  elect  from  Ihe  mcmlH-ri 
lit  Us  iiHii  biiilv  a  ecilalii  number  of  cuidlilates,  and 
fiom  these  candidates  Ihe  croirn  selects  thuse  leliii  ure  la 
ait  as  mimliei  t  </  the  iiruvmciul  assembly ;  and,  us  If  all 
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th<i  were  not  enough  to  stiRe  any  thing  like  popular  feel- 
ing, it  reserve!  to  itself,  whenever  it  think)  tit,  power  to 
cancel  all  the  proccedingi,  and  to  order  a  new  selection  ! 
And  even  when  elected,  this  assembly  has  no  lesislative 
powers;  the  will  of  the  emperor  being  law.  This  is 
carried  into  eflfect  by  tlie  viceroy,  who  is  at  present  an 
Austrian  archduke ;  and  under  whom  there  Is  a  governor 
in  each  prov.,  assisted  by  a  government  council  appointed 
in  Vienna.  Each  deleg.  has  a  deleg;ate,  or  political 
luperintendent,  and  a  separate  financial  officer  ;  each 
district  a  chancellor ;  and  each  commune  a  podestd.  In 
the  chief  town  of  each  deleg.  is  a  court  of  j)rimary  ju. 
risdiction  ;  in  Milan  and  Venice  are  courts  of  appeal  and 
of  commerce ;  and  a  high  court  of  revision  sits  in  Ve- 
rona, 'i'rial  by  jury,  and  viva  7'ocf  pleadings  and  examin- 
ations, are  unknown .  And  if  we  add  to  this,  that  a  jealous 
censorship  is  established  over  the  press,  and  that  only 
certain  foreign  journals  or  books  can  he  imported,  we 
(hull  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment. Two  foreign  regiments  are  maintained  for  the 
police  service,  one  in  eitlier  government.  Eight  regiment! 
of  the  line  in  the  Austrian  army  are  levied  in  these  provs., 
but  there  is  no  militia.  AU  males,  whether  nolde  or 
otherwise,  are  registered  for  military  service  at  the  age 
of  18,  unless  exempted  from  physical  or  other  causes. 
From  those  thui  registered  the  number  required  are 
taken  by  ballot ;  but  arc  allowed  to  serve  by  approved 
substitutes,  for  whom,  however,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
pay  large  sums.  The  period  of  service  is  ciglit  years, 
after  which  the  soldier  is  entirely  free.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  by  such  Himsy  eulogists  us  Von  Kaumer, 
the  government  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubtedly  a  cold, 
repulsive,  and  jealous  despotism.  But  it  is  not  oppressive ; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  in  point  of  fiscal 
and  military  pressure,  it  is  more  lenient  than  that  of  the 
French  ;  and  all  thit  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  material  comforts  of 
the  people,  is  sedulously  promoted. 

It  is,  also,  true  that  large  sums  are  expended  by  the  go- 
vernment in  keeping  up  the  roads  and  other  public  works, 
and  in  public  education.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
pop.  is  educated  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
than  in  any  other  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  except 
the  Tyrol  and  Be  .vmia.  Uy  a  law  of  \i'ii,  every  com- 
mune is  obliged  to  maintam  a  primary  school,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  and,  in  IHW,  only  60  communes  were 
without  school!  exclusively  their  own  :  45  gymnasiums, 
18  ccclesiaitical  icminarici,  and  12  lyceums,  exist  in  the 
chief  towns,  and  there  are  3  univeriities,  those  of  I'avia 
and  I'adua,  the  former  ranking  as  the  tlrst  in  Italr.  Hut, 
notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  a  really  good  educa- 
tion is  unknown  in  Lombardy  ;  and  that  which  exists  i! 
better  ;litted  to  enslave  ami  debasi  than  to  expand  the 
mind.  It  ii  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  no  !chool  can  be  opened,  or  book  used  in  a  school, 
or  other  seminary,  without  the  ex|  reis  sanction  of  the 
goveriinent.  Even  the  Cunvi-rsaliont  Lericon  has  In- 
curri'.l  the  displeasure  of  this  paternal  government. 

Htstury.—'i  he  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  after 
the  full  of  the  Western  Kmpire,  wai  successively  pos- 
iessed  liy  the  Herull,  (Jitro^oths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards : 
the  latter  held  it  from  60H  tUi  774,  when  Charlemagne  an- 
nex' d  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
att  iched  till  888.  From  that  period,  except  the  territory 
of  ttie  Venetians,  it  generally  belonged  to  the  German 
emperors,  till  the  establishment  ot  the  republic  of  Milan,  in 
lir>(l.  This  republic  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  I3'J^.  and. 
In  I  US,  came  into  the  posietsicm  of  the  emperor  Charles  V . 
After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  successicjii,  the  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  assigned  to  Austria,  to  which 
lh<!y  have  since  belonged,  with  the  exception  ot  the  short 
time  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and 
French  empire.  Venice  and  its  territory,  which  had 
existeil  as  ail  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  century 
to  1T97,  W.1S  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
111  iNl,'!.  {Ihwring't  Kspmts  on  the  AomA./V.!.  Stiiles  i 
'J'uruhuIVs  Austria^  ^c.,  tmit  tht'  Jtiunttil  t>f  Kiiuctition  ; 
I'lm  llniimcr'i  Italy,  i.  \'H—WA.  ,-  Chatiiiuvieux,  llnly 
ar.il  its  Aitricullurv,  Uigky'i  Trantt.  p.  14- W,  374— 'i8A, 
*c.) 

I  rilAl'A,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  celcbr^ited  in 
antii|Uity  as  the  kingilom  of  I  lytses  (scutmU't  Ji/miw, 
l.arilhi  rc^'wfl.Vlrg.,  Aji.lil.37.').),  7  in.  S.  Kaiita  Maura, 
H  TO  E.  Cephal  inia,  airJ  17  in.  W.  the  coust  of  Acar- 
ii.'iiiia  \  I'oint  Marinaeu,  at  its  N.  end,  being  in  lat.  38  '  ;ili' 
N'.,  and  long,  'i^t^ 'M'  I'..  I.iiixth  14  in.,  breadth  4  ni., 
area  44  sq.  ni.  I'np.,  In  IKIii,  '.t,<Ai-  It  presiiils  fnini 
the  lea  the  appearance  of  a  barren,  rUKgeil  rock,  deeply 
liiiiiiiOd  on  its  v..  side  by  a  gilipb,  /it  the  lioltiini  of 
wtili'b  IS  Vathy,  the  port  and  cap.  ot  the  Island,  accu- 
rately deicrib«U  lu  the  Odyssey  :  — 

•'  A  »i'm  lnu»  |MJil  ApfH-nn, 
tittrr»(l  to  I'h'irr  yS  powtT,  wtiukv  nmnr  it  Utttx  ; 
T>*"    r.ti^yv  rixki,  \>tu\it  lUitt  til  the  itmlii, 
'I  hp  timrttift  winilk'  It-iiMK'-.liiuUN  T.mv  rf^irnln  : 
\Vllhln,llit-  WAvei,  In  KLfti-r  iiiurtiiiir»Hllili<, 

Antl  ktit|i«  kviurv  wtitiiiui  ihfir  tinwHrt  rule.'— Purr. 
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About  a  third  part  of  the  surface  la  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, the  greater  part  of  which  Is  laid  out  in  vineyards. 
The  chief  products  are  wine  (esteemed  in  Greece  as  ex- 
tremely delicious),  olive  oil,  currants,  barley,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wheat ;  but  the  industry  of  the  islanders  is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  taxes  levied  on  their  exports  by 
the  Ionian  government.  After  all,  it  appears  probable 
that  Ithaca  has  little  to  Interest,  beyond  the  associations 
connected  with  its  ancient  history.  Many  of  the  places 
mentioned  by  Homer  can  be  traced,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability.  The  port  Phorcys  is  clearly  Iden- 
tical with  Molo,  and  the  Inner  harbour  of  Vathy 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  nauXsyw  'Pii0(<v  mirrctt 
under  Mount  Neion.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  spring,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  still  called  Kuraka,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Arethusa  of  Homer.  (See  Odys., ».  408.)  Some  ruins  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  similar  to  those  of  Mycene  and  Tiryns, 
are  considered  by  Uodwell  to  be  the  remains  of  the  city 
of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  {See  IoM.\N  Islands.) 
(Dodwetl,  i.  C6.  ;  Priv.  Reports,  §c.) 

IVES  (ST.),  a  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and  pjir.  of  Corn- 
wall, at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  same  name,  18  m. 
W.  Truro,  and  250  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par., 
LHiiO  acres  ;  pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  Includes  the  three 

?arB.  of  St.  Ives,  Lalant,  and  Towednak),  in  ISitI,  6,378. 
t  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  branching  S. 
into  two  smaller  ;  and  the  houses  are  generally  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  built  in  situations  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  port.  The 
church,  a  low  but  spacious  building,  erected  in  1434, 
stand!  close  to  the  sea :  there  are  also  two  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  and  two  Sunday 
schools.  A  grammar-!chool,  founded  by  Charles  !.,  has 
gone  to  decay.  The  town-hall  and  custom-hou.se  are  thu 
only  other  public  edilices.  The  port  has  8  pier,  built  by 
Smeaton,  in  1770,  at  an  expenscof  10,000/.,  within  which 
small  vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water.  Large  ships  may 
anchor  in  the  bay,  in  6  and  7  fathoms  ;  but,  being  quite 
exposed  to  the  N.  winds,  it  Is  not  much  frequeiited. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  this  :)ort 
had,  in  1836,  117  ships,  of  9,019  ton!  burden,  and  tl<u 
customs  revenue  in  1838  amounted  to  10,892/.  The  pier 
dues  are  lot  for  830/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  tax  ol^  1.?. 
per  hhd.  on  the  export  of  fish,  whith  sometimes  exceeds 
6((i/.  in  a  single  year.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabi.  is  the  pilchard  fishery,  which  of  late  hu! 
been  carried  on  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  and  tu 
a  greater  extent  than  in  .tny  other  town  of  Devon  or 
Cornwall.  The  season  lasts  from  July  to  Sept.,  and  Ifi 
favourable  years  very  large  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  considerable  supply  being  also  fur- 
nished for  the  consumption  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. In  IH3I,  the  entire  quantity  exported  amounted 
to  27,112  liluli.,  of  which  12,141  hhds.  were  furiiisheil  by 
St.  Ives  alone.  Several  new  mines  have  likewise  been 
opened  in  the  vicinity,  aifording  additional  employment 
to  the  people.  The  corporation,  chartered  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  was,  down  to  the  passing  of  thu 
Munici|ial  Keform  Act,  a  close  self-elected  body  of  II 
members :  it  now  comprises  4  aldermim,  one  of  whom  Is 
mayor,  and  12  councillors,  and  has  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenue  in  1839, 
228/.  The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II.  oft',  from  thu 
Bth  of  (jiieen  Mary  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kelorm 
Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1  mem.  Vreviously  to  the  l.ist- 
mentioned  act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  tlie  inhabs. 
paying  icut  and  lot ,  the  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bur.  were 
then  also  enlargi-d,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  adjacent 
pars,  of  Lalant  and  Towednak.  Kegistered  eleitors,  in 
1839-40,  .'i98.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  cuttle- 
fair,  Saturday  before  Advent.  (Mun.  Rep. ;  J'ait.  Uuuiid. 
Ren. ;   Cum.  Did.,  l/c.) 

IVIZA  or  IIIIZA  (an.  Kbutus),  an  Isl.  In  the  Mediter- 
ruiean,  farming  one  of  the  llaleiiric  group  lieloiigliig 
to  Spain,  to  in.  E.  by  N.  Cape  Nao  in  Valeiiiia,  aiiil 
4im.  S.W.  Miijorca;  the  cup.  on  ll.s  S.W.  side  biMiih' 
in  hit.  ;i80  .',3'  Hi"  N.,  long.  I"  26'  32'  I'..  It  Is  of 
an  irregular  S-tldtHl  figure  j  its  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  lieing  27  m.,and  its  averagi!  Iireuilth  l.'i  m.  The 
coast  is  Irregular,  indented  by  a  great  liiimlier  of  bays, 
the  largest  iH-ing  thme  or  .St.Anlunio  and  Iviia  :  I'lie 
lurlace  H  hilly,  and  in  many  parts  well  wooded  ;  liiil  (here 
are  si'veral  iilcturesijue  uiid  lertlle  v.illiys  liuving  n 
soil  well  adapteil  for  tlllane  The  ( limate  is,  in  most 
respects,  similar  to  th.it  ot  Valencia  ami  I'ulalonlu  :  Iho 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  thermometer  nehlom  falls 
hi'low  13'^  lUMUin.,  and  the  beats  of  siiinnier  an'  tein. 
pered  by  the  sea  breenes.  The  clili  f  prodiirts  "f  llie 
Isliiiiil  are  olives,  wine,  corn,  fiax,  ami  lieiiip,  illlleri  nt 
kinds  o(  fruit  especially  figs,  for  wlilcli  it  was  ei'lebnde<l 
even  in  the  tiiiK'  ot  the  elder  I'lliiy.  The  salt-pans  are 
so  priMliKlive  that  sail  Is  ail. let  article  of  rX|iorlallnii : 
largi-  fiiieks  "•  tieep  are  pastured  on  thi'  hills,  and  the 
sr.'i  near  ,i,i  coast  alioiimls  with  tish.  the  capture  of 
Hliiili  ivi  H  eiiiploymeiil  til  ma  ly  id  the  inhali.  Hut, 
not'    .hstaiidiiig  these  advantages,  the  Lslaiid  la  in  great 
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slovonly 
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, y,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  Inhab.,  and  their 

slovonly  mode  of  tillage.  The  Ivizans  are  of  middle 
«lzc",  shrunk  and  sallow ;  they  speali  a  language  simi- 
lar to  that  i>poken  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  being  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient  Komaunce,  once  the  com- 
mon iauguagc  of  all  S.  Europe. 

The  cap.  '"Wa  (which  has  a  pop.  of  5,720  persons)  is 
fortiHed,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  chief  buildings 
■irc  a  cathedral,  6  churches,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  and  a 
public  school. 

Ivina,  the  largest  of  two  Islands,  called  by  StraboftVtf- 
uste,  or  the  pine-bearing  islands,  was  early  occupied  by 
Fha<iiicians  and  Carthaginians,  whence  it  has  been  call- 
ed Ehosus  P/ia'nissa  by  Sllius  Italicus  (Pun.,  lib.  iii. 
1.3C'i. ).  It  was  taken  from  them  by  Q.  Mctcllus,  and 
rcinained  subject  to  the  Itomans,  and  tlieir  successors 
the  Vandals,  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  in 
the  Htli  century.  The  Spaniards  took  the  island  in  1294, 
and  attacliod  it  to  tlie  kingd.  of  Arragon,  since  which  it 
has  usually  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  larger  islands, 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  17(tfi,  during  the  war  of  the 
Bii.i'i'ssion,  it  submitted  to  Sir  John  Lciike  with  a  British 
squadron,  and  was  ceded  to  England,  together  witli  Mi- 
norca, at  the  Ill-ace  of  Utrecht.  They  continued  in  the 
liossi'ssion  of  the  Hritish  till  the  peace  of  1814,  wlien  they 
wi're  restored  to  Spain.  (Mitlnno,  Diet.  Gt'o/f.) 

IVltK.\  (an.  Eporedia),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  dom.  of 
Sardinia,  liiv.  Turin,  cap.  pruv.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Doire,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Turin.  Pop.  in  1838,  inc.  com., 
8.175.  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  defended  by  old  fortiflc.i- 
tiiins,  a  citadel,  and  a  small  fortress  upon  an  adjacent 
liiil ;  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  live  other  parish  churches, 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  large 
prison.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics  and  of  or- 
gaiuinedsilk.and  some  recently  estalillshed  cotton-works; 
witli  markets  for  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  Alpine  pro- 
duce ;  and  for  the  iron  obtained  near  Cogne,  and  other 
places  in  its  vicinity.  Eporeiiia  is  reported  to  have  been 
culoniseil  by  the  Uoinans  in  the  time  of  Marius.  It  would 
npiioar  from  Tacitus  ( Hist.,  i.  70.)  to  have  been  a  muni- 
cipiuin  as  well  as  a  colony.  Straho  s-iys  that  36,0()0  Sa- 
lassi,  inatle  pri.simers  by  TereiitiusVarro,  were  sold  here 
as  sl.wes  liy  iiiiblic  auction.  Ivrea  li.is  been  repeatedly 
taken  liy  the  tVi'mh,  .inil  under  the  French  em  jiire  was  the 
cap.  of  tlic dep.  Uolrc.  ( Did.  Oiog. ;  Cramtr'a Ualy, ^c.) 
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rov.  Aragon,  cap.  of  a  p.ir- 


I .  by  E.  Saragossa,  and  3'2  m. 
30'  N.,  long.  C'W  W.    I'op., 


JACCA,  a  town  of  5 
tiiio  of  its  own  name,  SO  m 
N.N.W.  Huesca;  lat  . 

according  to  Miilano,  3,(112.  It  stands  at  the  foo  of  one 
oftlie  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  only  21  m.  from  the 
Kri'iii  h  frontier,  in  a  wide  and  .'rrtlle  valley,  enclosed  by 
til"  rivers  Aragon  and  Oallego:  it  is  surrounded  hy 
a  strong  wall,  and  entered  hy  7  gates.  The  cliief  public 
biilliliiigs  are  a  cathedral  church,  castle,  military  hospital, 
ami  I'l  convents.  The  inhalis.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  woollen  weaving;  but  the  diltculty  of 
airess  to  other  places  conlines  their  industry  to  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
crops 'raised  in  the  district  comprise  wheat,  barley,  pulse, 
fir.,  ,and  fruits  are  abundant;  but  the  severity  of  the 
cliiiialc  during  winter  prevents  it  from  producing  many 
oftlie  fruits  of  S.  Europe. 

■lai'ia  was  a  pl.tce  of  tome  consideration  in  the  time  at 
the  Ilomaiis,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  rrEio  Jnccalania. 
It  was  taken  hy  .M.V.  Cato,  anno  195  A.  C,  and  was 
niaili'  a  st.ition  lor  the  troops  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

(.Ulfl'(NI).) 

.lAI'N,  a  prov.  and  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
between  lat.  37"  30'  and  38-"  4(i'  N.,  and  long,  li"  fill'  and 
4  'in'  VV.  Its  shaiie  is  tliat  of  an  irregular  tour-sided  llgiire ; 
and  it  is  liounili'd  N.  liy  the  Sierra  Morena  ami  I.a 
Miiiiclia,  W.  hy  t'ordova,  S.  by  (Iranadu,  and  I'.,  by 
Muri'ia.  (ireatest  lenirth,  H.'iin.;  gnati'Ht  breadlii.  7'"i 
ni.;  area,  1,t:ill  >q.  m.  I'op, 'J77.0(KI.  This  province, 
situated  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  (iiiadal- 
qiiivlr,  is  enrircled  by  leriy  inountaiiis,  which  make 
ai'i'i'ss  dillli'iill,  and  give  to  its  borders  a  rude  and 
mountainiius  tliaracter.  Tlie  sin  lace  Is  ihlelly  an  alter, 
nation  of  lulls  and  valleys,  lorined  by  the  (iiiadaliniar, 
llerriiiiihlar,  iiiid  ollnr  allluiiits  of  the  (iuadalqulvir. 
1'lie  cliniale,  tlmiigli  daiiiti  in  some  p.irts,  is,  on  tlir 
wliiile,  healthy  and  lavoiiralile  to  vigelation.  The  soil 
<m  llie  hills,  ciiiisisting  i>(  <l,inliis  from  the  primllive 
Mild  iranilth.n  roikH  of  the  siirras  Moriiia  and  tlranada 
Is  siinily  and  harrrn  ;  but  the  valleys  are  estriinely  riili, 
n'id»lll:  iiioderate  attention  to  tillage,  might  lie  made 
liiKlily  proilinilve.  Agric  iiltiire,  however,  is  in  the  most 
ili'gr.ideil  Ktat;'  ;  oiilj  a  very  small  |iiirliiin  of  the  soil  is 

tilli  il.  and  tlie  priidiiie  Is  iiisiilllili  lit  lor  Ih nsiimption 

of  llie    pruv.      Olives,   uliic,  and  otlnr    Iriilts   of  good 
ijii.iiily,  gall-nuts,  wuiid,  kerniis,  mid  simniac  are  abun- 


dant, and  honey  and  silk  are  produced  in  small  quantities. 
Cattle  and  horses,  however,  are  pastured  on  a  large  scale, 
and  a  breed  of  tlie  latter,  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhoou 
of  Ubeda,  r.-inks  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Arabian.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  which  was  celebrated 
even  under  the  Romans,  consists  chiefly  of  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  with  smaller  quantities  of  silver  j  but  lead 
and  iron  are  the  only  ores  now  wrought.  Veins  of  mar- 
ble and  jasper  occur  here  as  frequently  as  in  Granada, 
but  are  not  quarried,  from  want  of  spirit  in  the  inliabs. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  quite  Inslgniflcant :  silk  and 
woollen  fobrics  are  made  in  some  of  the  towns  ;  but 
the  chief  branch  of  employment  is  in  pottery,  and  parti- 
cularly in  making  alcarrazcu,  a  species  of  porous  earthen 
jars,  much  used  In  Anditlusia  fur  keeiiing  liquors  cool  in 
warm  weather.  {Howies;  Mifiano;  Diet.  Giog.) 

Jaen.  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  prov.  and  partido  same 
name,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Jaen,  ,in  affluent  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  37  m.  N.  Graniida,  and  123  m.  E.N.E. 
Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  Miilano,  18,700.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Sierra  de  Susana, 
and  is  so  surrounded  by  mountains,  crossed  by  extremely 
bad  roads,  tliat  few  travellers  hav.e  visited  it.  A  recently 
m.adc  roiid,  however,  joining  the  high  road  between 
Cordova  and  Madrid,  and  passing  through  Baylen  and 
the  Puerto  de  Pcfiacerrados  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  has 
made  it  more  easy  of  access.  The  city,  above  which 
towers  a  Muorisli  castle  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  country,  has  extremely  narrow  streets,  a  cathe- 
dral, 12  par.  churches,  and  15  convents.  The  cathedral 
is  of  Corinthian  architecture,  30U  ft.  long  by  lUOft.  in 
breadth,  and  built  in  a  very  pure  style :  the  pavement 
is  laid  In  chequered  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
the  high  altar  is  enriched  with  fine  specimens  of  jasper 
and  marbles  :  it  also  has  some  good  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures. The  city,  which  was  celebrated,  under  the  Moors, 
for  its  manufactures,  still  contains  numerous  fabrics  of 
silk,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  mats,  and  has  a  thriv- 
ing appearance.    {Scott's  lioni/a  and  Gran.  il.  341.) 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  ai^ueduct,  and  various  in- 
scriptions, (irove  the  antiquity  ol  Jaen.  Under  the  Moors, 
it  rose  to  consider:tble  importance,  and  successfully  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  It  was  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  flnal  struggles  between  the 
Moors  and  Spaniards  in  the  l.'ith  century,  since  which 
time  it  has  never  rei overed  its  former  consequence. 

JAFFA,  or  VAFl'A  {hn.Joppa),  a  town  and  port  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  pach.  Damascus, 
sandjiak  <>aza.  32  ni.  N.W.Jerusalem,  and  fiOni.  S.S.W. 
Acre  ;  lat.  Sii*^  3'  'i-V  N.,  long.  34°  46'  10"  E.     Pop.,  ac- 
cording to   Robinson,  about  4,(MM)  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  Christians,     It  is  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from 
the  shore  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  top  of 
which  Is  a  ruined  castle.     The  port,  defended  by  two 
batteries.  Is  merely  a  long  basin,  enclosed  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  extending  from  the  S.  side  northward,  directly  in 
front  of  tlie  town  ;  but  it  is  so  choked  un  with  sand  as  to 
be  unapproachable  by  all   except  small  coasting  crall. 
The  liouses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  un- 
even, narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty:  the  principal  public 
buildings,  are  3  mosques,   I   R.  Catholic  and  2  Greeic 
churches,  with  3  convents,  and  a  good  baionr.     The 
quarantino  house,  recently  founded.  Is  clean  and  well 
regulated  :  separate  divisions,  with  a  chapel  attached  to 
each,  being  allotted  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  several  nations, 
chiefly  Greek,  who  land  here  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
A  milltarycstablishment  is  kept  up,  comprising  (according 
to  Dr.  Bowring)  I  reg.  of  inrautry,  witli  4  battalions 
of  800  men,  anil  3  cavalry  regs.,  each  having  700  men. 
A  considerable  traflic  has  recently  been  created  by  the 
disturbances   in    Syria  for  the  supply   of   the   Pacha's 
troops ;  but  usually  the  town  is  dull,  and  little  frequented 
by  slrangers,  except  at  pilgrim  time,  when  the  pop.  is 
otlen  nearly  doubled.    Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent 
within  the  district  i  and  in  the  neiglihourhood  are  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  orange  and  lemon   trees,  tall  waving 
cypresses,  coral,  and  fragrant  inlinosas,  intersiHted  with 
enoriiioiis  prickly  pears.     The  fruit  bears  a  high  clia> 
racter,  and  lornis  a  considerable  article  of  export.     Tra- 
dition  assigns  to   Joppa  an   exceedingly  ancient  date. 
JosliUH  delliieil  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  as 
ini'luding  "the  bordir  before  Joppa."    (Ji>.vA.  xlx.  411.) 
Ill  the  time  of  Soloinini  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  port  of  some 
i'oiise(|iience  ;  lor  lliiani,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  former  inonarcli,  then  engaged  In  building  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  ^aying,  "  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon 
as  niiich  as  thou  slialt  iieid  ;  and  we  will  bring  il  thee  In 
flints  bv  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  slialt  carry  it  up  to  Jeru- 
saleni '.''  and  from  this  place  Jonah  look  his  passage  In  a 
ship  going  to  Tarsliish,  when  "  he  fled  from  the  presence 
III'  the  Lord."     In  the  ,N'ew  Testament  it  Is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  Peli-r  had  the  vision  which  revealed  to 
hill'  the  duty  of  preuchiiig  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  .Irws  ;  and  wliere  he  raised  to  life  Dorcas,  a 
laltliliil  ilisi  Iple,  "  lull   of  iinod  works  and  alinsdeeds." 
Aiiiong  the  Greeks  and  Homitni,  also,  Joppa liud  the  ru 
V  % 
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piitation  of  being  very  ancient.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  Ix.  §  5.)  to  be  the  place  whore  Andro- 
meda was  exposed  to  the  sea  monster,  from  whicii  she 
was  rescued  by  Perseus.  Reland  suspects  that  this  fable 
may  have  its  origin  in,  or  be  connected  with,  the  history 
of  Jonah.  (HflaniU  Paleslina,  p.  Mi.)  In  a.d.  60,  during 
the  Jewisli  wars,  it  was  repeatedly  taken,  and  rmally  all 
but  destroyed  ;  and  during  the  crusades  it  was  so  entirely 
ruined  by  Saladin,  tliat  it  had  scarcely  any  buildings  left, 
except  its  two  castles.  It  was  soon  afterwards  repaired 
bv  Louis  IX.  of  France.    The  subsequent  history  of  the 

flace,  till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  little  known, 
n  1799  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  after  an  obstinate  and 
inurHerous  siege.  On  this  occasion  Napoleon  put  to  the 
sword  about  1,200  Turks  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  VA  Arisch,  which,  having  previously  capitu- 
lated, had  been  discharged,  on  their  engaging  not  to 
serve  against  the  French.  But  though  tlieir  execution 
was,  no  doubt,  justiflablc,  according  to  the  Inwsofwiir, 
still  it  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  extreme  iiud  useless 
cruelty,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general  conduct 
of  Napoleon.  (For  further  particulars,  see  liown'ng's 
licport  on  Syria  ;  H'ild's  Sarralivc,  vol.  il.  p.  16S— 172. ; 
Jlofiinsnn's  Palestine  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  6—9.) 

J.^FFNA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  isl.,  cap.  of  the  distr.  Jafniapatiim,  190  m. 
N.  Cofumbo  ;  lat.  9°  31/  N.,  long.  79°  51/  E .  Pop.  8,000  ? 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  The  town  stands  on  an  inlet, 
navigable  for  boats,  which  communicates  witii  the  Gulph 
of  Jlan.iar.  It  has  near  it  a  pentagonal  fortress  of  some 
strength,  which  forms  the  head  quarters  of  one  of  the 

irincipal  garrisons  in  tlie  island.  As  a  connnercial  port, 
'iitlVia  is  tiie  third  in  Ceylon,  ranking  after  Colombo  and 
Point  de  Galle.  Provisions  arc  cheap  j  and  from  its  sa- 
lubrity the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dents in  Ceylon,  wlio  have  named  several  small  and 
verdant  islands  in  the  opiJOsite  roadstead  after  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Holland. 

JAGO  (ST.),  or  SANTIAGO  DE  CUIIA,  a  city 
of  Cuba,  cap.  of  its  E.  division,  the  second  In  pop. 
and  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  mercantile  import- 
ance in  tlie  island,  about  6  m.  from  the  S.  coast,  on 
the  river  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  its  port, 
about  470  m.  E.S.E.  llavannah  ;  lat.  19°  37'  29"  N., 
long.  763  3'  \v.  Pop.  (1827)  20,738,  of  whom  9,302  were 
^vhites,  10,032  free  coloured,  and  7,404  slaves.  Santiago 
is  well  butlt,  having  wide  streets  and  stone  houses.  It 
h.is  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a  college,  hos- 
pital, and  numerous  convents  and  schools.  The  port  Is 
from  N.  to  S.  about  4  m.  long,  with  an  irregular  breadth, 
and  in  some  places  rather  narrow ;  but  it  has  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  tlie  line,  and  is  sheltered  from 
winds  on  every  side.  Its  entrance  Is  narrow,  and  de- 
femled  on  the  windward  side  by  the  Morro  and  Estrella 
castles.  The  city  is  very  unhealthy :  being  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  on  three  sides,  the  free  circulation  of  air  is 
greatly  Impeded,  and  tlie  yellow  fever  commits  great 
ravages  in  tlie  rainy  seiison.  Santiago  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  tlie  residence  of  a  gov'ernor,  who,  in 
respect  of  civil  and  political  alTairs,  is  independent  of  the 
caiit.-iln-general.  It  was  the  cap.  of  Cuba  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ixth  century,  when  the  Havaimah  was  raised 
to  that  dignity ;  since  which  the  importance  of  San- 
tiago has  diminished.  Its  trade  has,  however,  of  late 
years  increased  considerably.  In  1827,  the  imports 
amiiinited  In  value  to  1,441,048  doll.,  and  the  exports  to 
1.27ii,.'i8r,  iloll.  :  ten  years  afterwards.  In  18:i7,  the  Imports 
were  2,299,399  doll.,  and  the  exports  2,182,(KI1  doll.  The 
gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  amounted.  In  1827, 
to  470,36.5  doll.,  and  In  1837.  to  604,3:19  doll.  San- 
tiago Is  the  iiort  wliere  the  copper  ore  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cobre  Is  shipped.  It  was  founded  by  Diego  V'elasquei 
in  I.M4.    (  Uumlmliit !  Turnbnil  $  Vuha,  p.  223,  224.) 

.1  AGO  ( ST. ),  or  SANTIAGO,  a citv of  nilli,of  which 
it  Is  the  cap.  and  8e.it  of  government,  In  the  prov.  of  the 
«anie  name,  on  the  Mayporho,  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  II. 
above  the  sea,  64  m.  I';.S.Iv  X'alparaiso,  and  270  m. 
N.N.K.  Coneepclon  ;  lat.  33'  16' S.,  long.  69^  4H'  W. 
Pimp  ,  In  |8t0,  estimated  at  6r,,(i(K),  It  Is  gitiia'ed  on  the 
veige  of  the  axtensive  anil  I'ertile  plain  of  the  Maypocho, 
and  at  a  distanrt  has  a  very  iniposing  aiipciirance,  its 
domes  and  steeples  rising  among  groves,  vlney.-irils,  gar- 
den*, niid  maize  fields.  It  Is  inferior  to  Lima  and  lluenos 
ytires  In  its  piiblli'  liuildlng«,biit  gre.itly  siirpansisthem  In 
cleanness  and  regularity,  and  Is,  upon  ttte  whole,  one  of  the 
best  cities  ill  S.  Ainerii  u  as  to  appeannre,  convniieni'e, 
niid  Kaliil>rlty.  Like  oilier  cities  of  Spanish  origin,  il  is 
(iivtili'd  into  ^r/zufrv/x.  Hint  is,  sipiares  or  i'i)m|iiirtinrnU  .if 
liuilillngs  408  ft  square,  separalid  by  utrerls  about  13 
yards  across.  The  city-proper  is  on  On-  S  W.  Iiank  of 
the  Maypi  Clio,  ami  is  coiiin'ited  wilh  its  snlmrb  of  I, a 
''lilniha  by  a  hands'itne  stone  bridge.  On  Us  S.I',,  slile 
the  city  ii  se|mrati  d  Ironi  Its  hiiliiirb  of  ('aflaililla  I'y 
the  ('aflaila,  a  handiome  pnnni'n.ide  .'lO  y.inls  wide, 
planted  with  p'lplars  i  ami  at  the  S.W.  ixtrein.iy  of  S;in- 
tlaitn  Is  tie  >iilinrli  of  ('hiichunro.  I'lilien  ye  ir^ago,  the 
Clty-pro|ier  lompriscd  llli  quadras,  and  the  iitliiiiLis  about 
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the  same  number.  It  is  built  upon  ground  sloping  gently 
towards  the  W.,  of  which  circumstance  advantage  has 
been  taken  in  supplying  water  for  its  consumption  and 
under  drainage,  whicli  latter  is  more  perfect  than  in  any 
other  S.  American  city.  The  waters  of  the  Maypocho  are 
also  frequently  employed  for  the  ornament  as  well  as  use 
of  the  city,  there  being  numerous  public  fountains,  reser- 
voirs, &c.  A  solid  brick  rampart,  6  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
raised  10  ft.  above  the  ground,  extends  along  the  S.  bank  . 
of  the  river,  and  protects  the  city  against  inundation  from 
the  river  during  the  rains.  Between  it  and  the  town  is 
the  Alameda,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  inhab. 
planted  with  willows,  and  furnished  with  scats,  reser- 
voirs, fic.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  city-proper  is 
the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  site  of  tha  fortress  of  the 
same  n.tme  built  to  command  the  town.  Santiago  has  no 
other  defence,  and  this  fortress  could  be  easily  silenced 
by  artillery  placed  on  the  contiguous  hills. 

The  houses  of  the  city  occupy  a  good  deal  of  ground : 
most  of  them  take  up  l-6th  part  of  a  quadra.  The  rooms 
are  ranged  round  three  quadrangles,  or  patios,  the  first 
being  an  outer  paved  court-yard,  the  second  gcner:illy  J; 

laid  out  as  a  parterre,  and  the  tliird  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  wide  archway  opening  into  the  front 
patio  is  closed  at  night  by  a  pair  of  large  folding  gates,  but 
IS  always  open  during  tlie  day.  The  windows,  looking  into 
the  two  outer  court-yards,  itre  protected  by  iron  gratings  ; 
but  in  Miers's  time,  15  years  ago,  there  were  generally  no  ' .  ; 

windows  in  any  of  the  other  rooms,  the  door  alone  ad- 
mitting light  through  a  small  grating.  I'he  front  and 
sides  of  the  houses  facing  the  streets,  where  not  blank 
walls,  itre  divided  into  small  rooms,  and  let  out  as  sliops. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  tlie  Plaza,  or  great  square,  oc- 
cupying an  entire  quadra.  On  its  N.W.  side  are  tlie  di- 
rectorial mansion,  the  palace  of  government,  the  prison, 
and  the  chamber  of  justice  ;  on  the  S.W.  side  stand  the 
catliedral,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop,  now  occupied 
by  tlie  cs(a(/()  mayor;  on  the  S.E.  is  a  range  of  shops, 
&c.,  with  an  arcade  in  front ;  and  the  N.K.  side  is  com- 
posed of  private  residences.  All  these  buildings,  except 
the  cathedral,  are  of  brick,  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Tlic  palace  is  by  far  the  best  ediflce  as  to  its  architecture :  ; 

it  consists  of  two  stories,  inclosing  a  large  open  quad- 
rangle ;  the  lower  story  comprises  the  armoury  and  trea- 
sury, <ind  the  upper  story  the  great  hall  of  audience  and 
the  ministers' offices.  The  cathedral  Is  the  only  stone  edi- 
fice in  Santiago  ;  it  is  constructedof  limestone  quarried  in 
the  Cliimba  suburb  ;  its  design  is  of  the  better  order  of 
Moorish  architecture  ;  BBt  when  seen  by  Miers,  its  front 
was  only  half  flnisihod.  The  bl.'iliop's  palace  Is  a  heavy 
<lecayed  building,  and  the  arcade  with  tlie  sliops  behind 
it  is  much  dilapidated.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  square  Is  an 
ornamental  fountain,  furnished  with  water  by  a  subter- 
raneous aqueduct.  The  city  is  mostly  supplied  hence 
with  water  for  drinking,  whicli  Is  conveyed  In  barrels  of 
10  g.allons  e.'ich,  two  of  wliich  are  a  mule  s  load,  and  sold 
for  M.  a  barrel.  Tlic  largest  public  building,  and  that 
most  admired  by  the  natives,  is  the  mint :  but,  according 
to  Micrs,  it  is  an  unsightly  structure.  It  occupies  an  en- 
tire quadra,  and,  like  the  private  houses,  consists  of  a 
variety  of  olBces  arranged  round  three  quadrangular 
courts.  Its  front,  facing  the  shabby  street  in  which  it  is 
8ltu.ated,  presents  a  series  of  heavy  pilasters,  supporting  u 

a  rude  cornice  and  a  pomh^rous  balustrade,  and  tiaviiig  in  '^ 

iti  centre  a  large  arched  portico.  The  entire  eiiificc  is  of 
plain  brick,  .and  w.as,  like  the  other  public  buildings,  con- 
structed by  bricklayers  sent  out  from  Spain  for  the  ex- 
press purpose.  The  Consiilado,  a  spacious  plastered  and 
whitewasned  structure,  in  whicli  the  commercial  tribunal, 
senate,  and  national  congress  meet ;  the  custom-house  and 
the  handsome  little  theatre  are  worth  notice.     The  cily  ■ 

and  suburbs  are  divided  into  !>  parishes.     All  the  parish  j  ', 

churclies  are  mean  ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  conventual  i  f 

establishments,  wliich  are  somewiiat  nunii'roiis.     One  of  i 

the.Iesults'conveniB  has  hern  con  verted  into  a  national  col.  |  i 

lege.and  another  is  used  for  the  public  library  and  printing, 
olllce.  The  lilirarycimtaliis  several  tlioiisand  printed  voln., 
and  some  curious  MSS.  relative  to  the  Indian  tribi'S 

Sanliago  has  3  markels :  the  principal  is  liohlen  In  llie 
Ilassoral,  a  targe  open  space  at  the  loot  of  the  briil).'e, 
and  is  tiilertdily  well  supplied  with  meat  and  wjik. 
tables.  The  other  markets  consist  of  mere  moveable 
stands  at  either  end  of  the  Canada  ;  but  meat,  kiti  Inii 
vegetables,  fruits,  niid  oilier  riiiiiisiles,  are  lontiiiiiaily  i 

hawked  about  the  streets  on  horses  or  mules,  which  pre-  |        I 

eludes  the  necessity  of  seniliiig  to  the  inarki  ts.     Fodder  {        / 

for  horses  Is  hawked  about  In  a  niinllar  manner  ;  and  ; 

large  qiiantilli's  of  liurrni'.  ,Sc.  are  daily  liniiiglit  intolhu  i 

town,  horses  being  kept  iiy  nearly  every  f.uiiily.  The 
horses  of  Sanliago  are  gi  lieially  well  broken,  and  are 
more  doiile  tlian  thoir  of  lliieni'S  Ayrcs.  Most  part  of 
till'  adjacint  coiinliy  Is  dcvolid  to  llie  rearing  of  live 
slock  ;  bill,  when  i  liltlvnlcd.  It  pnnlnces  gooil  crops  of 
wheal,  the  siill  lieing  cxrelhiit,  and  Irrig.iled  by  iiiaiiy 
siiblirranean  springs.  The  clnimli',  v.cre  it  iiol  for  lliu 
dreaiUnl  visllailon  of  earthquakes,  would  lie  dellghll'nl ; 
and,  from  Its  comparative  coulneii,  European  vegetables 
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pay  bt-  raised  in  great  perfection.    Tiie  vino  is  grown, 

nd  wine  of  good  qiinlity  miglit  bo  made  if  its  manufac 

re  were  properly  understood.     In  tlie  outslilrtB  of  San- 

igo  are  numerous  handsome  quinlas  or  villas,  and  the 

proaches  to  the  city  are  mostly  tlirough  lanes  hounded 

walls  Inclosing  extensive  vineyards  and  orchards, 
ich  yield  a  large  revenue  to  their  proprietors. 
Santiago  occupies  the  site  of  a  previous  Indian  settle- 
ent:  it  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdlvia  in  1541.  It 
IS  frequently  sulTered  from  earthqualies  ;  but,  with  other 
wns  of  the  Interior  of  Chili,  it  escaped  the  catastrophe 
'  Ich  destroyed  Valparaiso  and  Concencion  in  1835. 
'icr's  Trav.  in  Chili,  1.426—^8. ;  Scarlett's  S.  Amer. ,  Sjc. ) 
JAMAICA  (Nat.  Xaymaca),  one  of  the  Greater  An- 
'ics,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West 

.liin  islands,  belonging  to  Crcat  Britain.  It  lies  in  the 
iril)bcan  Sea,  between  lat.  17°  44'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
ig.  70°  12'  and  78°  M'  W.,  about  100m.  S.  Cuba,  and 

m.  W.  Hayti,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
^ndward  Channel.  Shape  nearly  oval ;  greatest  length, 
ll,>to  W.,  lG5m. ;  average  breadth,  nearly  40m.  Area 
■  'Imated  at  6,2.50  sq.  m.  Vop.  not  accurately  ascer- 
incd,  hut  it  may  probably  amount  to  between  370,000 
)d  380,000.  In  1835  tliere  were  31 1,092  blacks. 
The  Blue  Mountains,  a  lofty  range,  run  through  the 
land,  in  Its  whole  length,  risnig  in  some  places  to  up- 
uds  of  7,400  ft.  in  height.  On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of 
Is  range,  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  is  extremely  dif- 
rcnt.  On  the  former  the  surface  rises  gradually  from 
e  shore  by  undulating  hills,  separated  by  sjiacious 
lieys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  clothed  with 
mento  groves.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  side  is  much 
ilder.     The  shore  is  sliirtecl  by  abrupt  precipices  and 

ccssible  clilTs  ;  and  tlie  hill  ranges  towards  the  in- 
'ior  are  more  abrupt  and  less  fertile.    Between  these 

iges,  and  the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  are  extensive 

annahs,  and  wide  plains  cultlTatcd  with  the  sugar- 

e,  &c.,  the  luxuriant  beauty  and  verdure  of  which  is 
t  off  by  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of  forest— 
"  Insuperable  heiRht  of  toftiest  shade, 
Cedar;  and  brnnchinfc  palm." 

he  outline  of  the  forest  molts  into  the  distant  blue  hills, 
ind  these  again  are  lost  in  the  clouds.   The  island  is  well 
atered.   There  are  about  100  rivers,  none  of  which,  how- 
vcr,  is  navigable  except  for  boats.     Black  River,  which 
clipiiches  on  the  S.W.  coast,  is  the  largest,  but  is«only 
vailahle  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about  30 
Like  all  the  other  streams,  its  current  is  very  rapid. 
'?    From  the  geographical  position  of  the  island,  so  near 
he  equator,  the  climate  in  the  low  grounds  is  neces- 
larily  very  hot,  with  little  variation  throughout  the  year ; 
he  days  and  nights  are,  for  the  same  reason,  nearly  of 
iqual  duration,  there  not  being  more  than  two  hours 
'iiTcrence  between  the  longest  day  and  the  shortest. 
.There  is  very  little  twilight;  and  we  may  add,  that  when 
n  is  noon  in  London,  it  is  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
n  Jamaica.    The  medium  temperature  of  the  year  nrar 
I  llUngston  ranges  between  70°  and  80°  ;  but  little  differ- 
I  tilices  of  elevation  have  a  wonderful  effect  over  the  tem- 
Mrature  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climatv.  "  At  about  4,200 
R.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  usually 
nnges  between  55°  and  65° ;  in  the  winter  It  falls  even 
its  low  as  44°.    There  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  dis- 
appears, and  is  supplanted  by  that  of  temperate  regions. 
Showers  are  common  in  the  Interior  almost  throughout 

S';he  whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall  with  the  same  vio- 
nce  as  in  the  plains,  and  the  qimntity  of  rain  .tjipears 
■  be  less.  The  air  is  exceedingly  humid,  subject  to 
nsc  fogs,  and  those  rapid  alternations  of  temperature 
culiar  to  all  mountain  regions.  While  the  pestilence 
f  yellow  fever  rages  in  the  low  grounds,  and  along  the 
'  {oast  of  this  island,  cutting  off  its  thousands  annually, 
|liesc  elevated  regions  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from 
'\s  effects  ;  for  that  bane  of  European  life  has  never  been 
nown,  in  any  climate,  to  extend  beyond  the  lieight  of 
.'iUO  ft.  The  inhabitants  arc  said  to  enjoy  a  degree  of 
mgevlty  rarely  attained  in  other  coun'ries,  and  to  ex- 
iblt  that  ruddy  glow'of  health  which  marks  the  couu- 
nance  in  northern  climes,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
ast  to  the  pallid,  sickly  residents  of  the  less  elevated 
istricts."  (TuUoch's  Report  on  the  Health  of  the 
'roops  in  the  H-'.  Indies,  p.  43.)  The  N.  side  of  the 
l.ind  is  said  to  bo  more  healthy  than  the  S. ;  but  all 
iisalubrlty  is  supposed  to  cease  at  an  elevation  of 
,400  ft.  The  mid-day  heat  is,  during  most  part  of  the 
ear,  greatly  inodified  by  an  invigorating  sea  breeze, 
iillcd  by  Europeans  the  doctor,  which  sets  in  from 
to  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  increases  In  force  till 
bout  2,  and  declines  with  the  sun,  till,  on  the  approach 
f  evening,  it  Is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the 
lountalns.  When  these  winds  become  less  regular, 
r  altogether  fall,  as  Is  sometimes  the  case  before  the 
niny  season,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  oppressive. 
The  year  is  divided  into  a  short  wot  season,  which 
icgins  in  April  or  May,  and  lasts  about  six  weeks  ; 
V  short  dry  season,  from  Juna  to  August ;  a  long  wet 
season,  comprising  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.;  and  a  long 


dry  season,  which  occupies  the  remaining  four  months, 
during  which  the  weather  is  serene  and  pleasant,  being 
comparatively  cool.  U'lio  annual  fall  of  rain  is  nearly  50 
in. ;  the  amount  has  become  less  in  proportion  as  the 
forests  have  been  felled.  More  rain  falls  on  the  N.  than 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  the  average  temperature  is 
lower.  The  principal  towns  and  military  stations  aro- 
on  the  S.  side,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  European 
troops  employed  in  Jamaica  a  7th  part  died  anntmlly 
duriiig  the  20  years  previously  to  1837.  Fevers,  dysen- 
teries, and  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  are  the  most 
fatal.  Fevers  of  a  remittent  character  are  more  pre. 
valent  than  in  any  of  the  other  British  stations  in  the 
W.  Indies.  Earthquakes  are  friquent,  and  sometimei 
dreadfully  violent :  in  1002  the  town  of  Port  Royal  was 
submerged  several  fathoms  beneath  the  ocean,  l)y  a 
catastrophe  of  this  kind.  Hurricanes  mostly  occur 
between  July  and  October;  and  though,  perhiips,  not 
so  frequent  as  in  the  windward  islands,  they  are  some- 
times most  destructive.  One  of  the  most  appalling 
of  these  visitations  took  place  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1780.  On  this  occasion  the  little  sc-j-port  town  of  Sa- 
vaniiah.la-JIar,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  was 
completely  destroyed.  During  the  tremendous  conflict 
of  the  elements,  the  sea  burst  over  it  with  irresistiblo 
fury,  iind  In  an  instant  swept  into  Its  abyss  its  Inliab.  and 
their  houses,  leaving  behind  no  vestige  of  either  I  Se- 
veral hurricanes  have  occurred  since,  but  happily  none  of 
them  h.ive  h.ul  such  frightful  consequences.  Jamaica  con- 
tains no  active  volcano  j  but  the  traces  of  former  volcanic 
action  are  suflSclently  obvious.  Micaceous  schist,  quartr, 
and  rock  spar,  arc  common  ;  but  limestone,  containing 
numerous  shells,  is  the  most  prevalent  geological  forma- 
tion. The  island  contains  argentiferous  lead,  copper, 
iron,  and  antimony  ores  ;  and  the  Spaniards  arc  reported 
to  have  wrought  both  copper  and  silver  mines.  Mining 
industry  is  now,  however,  quite  insignificant. 

The  turf-clad  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  are 
chiefly  composed  of  a  chalky  marl ;  elsewhere  the  soil  is 
frequently  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  or  a  warm  5'el- 
low  or  har.el.  The  latter,  called  the  Jamaica  brick 
mould,  retains  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  is  among 
the  best  adapted  mr  the  sugar-cane  throughout  the  W. 
Indies.  But  though  the  soil  be  in  some  parts  deep  and 
fertile,  Jamaica  is  not  generally  productive,  and  re- 
quires both  skilful  labour  and  manure  to  make  it 
yield  heavy  crops.  In  1789,  only  l,fl07,5S9  acres  were 
held  under  grants  trora  the  crown,  and  of  this  ex- 
tent only  1,059,000  acres  were  under  culture,  leaving 
about  3,000,000  acres  unproductive ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  was  hastily  inferred  by  Edwards  that  "  not 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  island  is  fit  for  any  pro- 
fitable cultivation,  great  part  of  the  interior  country 
being  botli  impracticable  and  inaccessible."  Of  the 
above  1,059,000  acres,  it  was  estimated  that  639,000  (710 
estates,  averaging  about  000  acres  each),  were  occupied 
with  sugar  plantations ;  280,000  acres  taken  up  by  400 
cattle-breeding  farms,  and  140,000  acres  in  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  &c.  Indigo,  cotton,  and 
cocoa  were  formerly  important  staples ;  but  these  have 
mostly  given  way  to  other  articles.  Maize,  Guinea  corn, 
and  rice,  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated  ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  raised  m  great  quantities.  Maize  yields 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a  year,  of  from  15  to 
40  bushels  the  acre.  Calavances,  a  species  of  pea  used 
by  the  negroes,  the  kinds  of  pulse  and  other  garden 
vegetables  common  in  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  the  markets  of  Spanish-Town  and  Kingston 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  these,  as  well  jis  native 
pot-herbs,  &c.  of  excellent  quality.  '1  he  plantain, 
banana,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato,  are  indige- 
nous ;  the  first  naniiil  is  the  principal  support  of  the 
blacks.  Few  countries  ofler  so  fine  ■in  assortment  of 
tropical  fruits.  Among  these  is  the  bread  Iruit  tree, 
from  Otahcite,  originally  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  vine,  melon,  lig,  and 
pomegranate,  aro  met  with,  having  probably  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards;  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean fruits  succeed  in  the  cool  mount.iin  region. 
The  sunflower  is  an  article  which  has  recently  begun 
to  he  cultivated  for  its  oil.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  its  seeds  in  greater  quantity  than  from  the  castor 
nut ;  and  the  plant  comes  to  maturity  ten  weeks  alter 
having  liien  sown.  Cinnamon  has  been  natur.nlised 
in  Jamaica!  and  the  forests  abound  with  dye-woods 
and  guaiacuni,  iron-wood,  br.izillctto,  mahogany,  green, 
heart,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  and  woods 
fit  for  cabinet  work,  ^■arious  kinds  of  grasses  aro 
cultivated ;  the  principal  is  Guinea  grass,  a  product 
of  so  much  importance,  and  growing  so  luxuriantly, 
that  the  grazing  farms  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  it.  IloriUHl  cattle  arc  excellent,  and  better 
or  cheaper  beef  is  not  met  with  in  .any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Oxen  or  mules  are  used  for  farm  labour. 
lloisi's,  an  active  and  hardy  breed,  are  reared  for 
saddle  ard  harness.  Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  nu- 
merous :  the  latter  are  of  a  small  breed,  but  their  flesh 
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is  very  good'    Poultry,  pigeons,  &c.  are  kept  in  great 


numbers.  The  Kuropeans  found  many  indigenous  quadra 
peds  on  tlie  Island,  but  none  worthy  of  notice  now  exist, 
except  the  agouti,  some  monkeys,  and  rats,  whlcii  last  are 
in  such  Immense  numbers,  and  so  destructive  of  the 
sugar  canes,  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
sugar  crop,  while  standing.  Is  supposed  to  be  destroyed 
by  Ihcm.  Great  numbers  of  wild  lowl  are  met  witli ;  and 
rice  birds,  esteemed  great  delicacies,  visit  the  island  in 
large  flocks  in  Oct.  Alligators  inhabit  some  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  many  varieties  of  lizards  and  snakes 
are  found,  some  of  which  are  used  as  food  by  the 
natives.  The  mountain  crab  of  Jamaica  is  lilehly 
prl«e<l.  These  singular  animals  come  down  liy  millions 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  deposit  tlieir  spawn, 
from  Feb.  to  April,  and  return  to  their  original  habit.i- 
tions  by  the  end  of  June.  Copious  accounts  respecting 
them  will  1)6  found  in  I)u  Tertrc,  Brown,  Edwafils,  Sfc. 

The  European  pop.  consists  of  Knglish,  Irish,  Scotch, 
French,  German,  and  I'ortuguesc  settlers :  the  coloured 
r.-ices  are  divided,  according  to  thi'lr  share  of  negro  blood, 
into  sambos,  viulatlos,  quailrooiu,  and  meslixon,  A  few 
maroons,  the  dcscuiulants  of  Spanisli  slaves, inhabit  parts 
of  tile  Interior.  They  formerly  were  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  colony,  but  l)eing,  at  length,  nearly  extir- 
miiiated,  those  that  survived  adopted  a  more  peaceable 
mode  of  life.  The  total  surface  of  Jamaica  is  generally 
estimated  at  about  4,CKX),0()0  acres  ;  of  whieli,  accord- 
ing to  a  J'arl.  Kepiirt  of  IK3'.i,  3,403.3f)9  have  been  granted 
by  the  crown,  on  payment  of  a  quit-rent  to  tiie  govern- 
ment of  tlie  island,  and  of  a  land  tax  of  3d.  an  acre ; 
leaving  .')9<i,64l  acres  unaccounted  !'or.  and  still  vesteil  in 
the  crown.  'I'here  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  iiow 
much  of  the  land  assigned  to  individuals  is  actually  under 
culture;  Imt  in  1838  only  2,.588,(I.W  acres  paid  quit-rent ; 
leaving  ulii.Sia,  prolialify  less  productive  .uid  valuable 
tlian  the  rest,  but  at  any  late  liable,  if  not  to  be  resumed 
by  the  crown,  to  be  se(|uestered  by  the  governor  of  the 
the  island  for  non-payment  of  quit-rent.  The  at- 
icinpt  of  Lord  Sligo  to  resume  such  lands  on  behalf 
of  the  crown  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  House 
of  Assembly,  which  asserted  a  right  to  possess  itself 
of  them :  and  it  would  appear,  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  enactment  on  the  suliject,  that  the  crown 
has  no  riiilit  to  resume  land  oiiec  granted,  except  for 
tlie  purpose  of  re-granting  it  to  those  who  may  pay  up 
such  quit-rents  .is  are  in  ariear.  (See  Rep.  of  the  Colon. 
Land  and  Emigr.  Commissioners  in  Jamaica,  Report, 
1810,  p.  11.)  A  large  portion  of  the  fi96,641  acres  un- 
accounted for  is  supposed  to  be  held  t>y  individuals, 
owners  of  contiguous  grants,  and  to  be  liable  to  a  quit- 
rent.  Nearly  all  the  surl'ace  of  Jamaica,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  occupied  by  private  parties,  and  to  be 
altogether  under  circumstances  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  Edwards's  time,  .V)  years  ago. 

Few  estates  comprise  more  than  1,200  acres;  and  the 
recent  emancipation  of  the  slaves  has  tended  to  split  the 
land  into  more  minute  divisions.  The  large  estates,  espe- 
cially those  on  which  sugar  is  grown,  have  been  latterly 
reduced  to  great  difficulties  for  want  of  labourers,  On 
some  estates,  on  wliich  70  or  80  negro  apprentices  were  for- 
merly employed,  not  more  than  10  or  a  dozen  can  now  be 
got  to  work  regularly ;  and  on  otiier  estates,  previously 
wroiiglit  by  about  200  hands,  the  ordinary  number  is  said 
to  liave  dwindled  down  to  20  or  2.5.  The  negroes  are 
most  anxious  to  become  proprietors  of  land,  which 
they  accordingly  purchase,  in  some  parts,  for  (it.  an  acre, 
or  thereby.  They  then  devote  the  principal  share  of 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  esculents  and  other 
necessaries  on  their  own  patch  of  ground,  or  raise  arrow- 
root, ginger,  &c.,  on  speculation  ;  and  work  on  the  sugar 
and  other  estates  only  when  it  suits  their  inclination 
or  convenience.  Thus,  in  s(mie  districts,  they  will  only 
work  the  four  first  days  of  the  week  ;  and  at  critical 
periods  of  the  crops  it  is  necessary  to  offer  high  bribes 
to  get  them  to  leave  their  homes  to  assist  on  other 
(l.tys  than  Friday  and  Saturday.  In  some  districts  in  the 
W'.  part  of  the  island  the  wages  of  Held  labourers  are 
Is.  Htl.  a  day,  cine  cutters  get  2«.  Cd.,  and  the  mill-yard 

Eeople  3.V.  M.  a  day:  in  other  parts  the  wages  are  higher, 
ut  the  aliove  may  perhaps  lie  considered  a  fair  ave- 
rage for  the  island.  Since  their  emancipation,  the 
blacks  who  were  I'onnerly  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent-free  have  had  to  p.iy  rent  for  them  ; 
and  a  goi.d  deal  of  ,lissati>faction  h.is  arisen  from  the  man- 
ner In  which  this  rent  has  been  charged  under  the  new 
system.  It  is  said  to  have  tieen  estimated,  in  many  cases, 
not  according  to  the  real  worth  of  the  premises,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  deriving  subsistence 
from  the  land,  so  that  the  man  with  the  largest  family 
became  liable  to  the  heaviest  rent !  In  order  llie  better 
to  comni.ind  the  scrviecs  of  the  occupiers,  the  planters 
refused  at  llrst  to  give  them  leases,  and  stipulated  that 
they  might  be  ejected  even  .at  a  week's  notice.  Hut 
this  plan  would  seem  to  have  defeated  its  own  object; 
iHith  by  making  the  blacks  inattentive  to  the  culture  of 
ijrounus  held  uu  so  precarious  a  tenure,  aud  by  making 


tlicm  extremely  anxious  to  acquire  the  property  of  a 
small  piece  of  land.  "  Labour  and  rent,"  says  Sir  'f.  Met- 
calfe, "  are  the  questions  which  agitate  the  island  fi-om  ono 
end  to  the  othsr."  Of  late,  however,  the  preferable  plan 
of  fixed  rents,  unconnected  with  labour,  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  ;  and  St.  per  week  may  bo  stated  as  about  the 
average  sum  paid  by  the  negro  for  a  house  and  patch  of 
land.  It  is  due  to  the  blacks  to  state  that,  since  their 
emancipation,  they  have  conducted  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  they  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

The  coffee  and  other  estates  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Island  have  suffered  much  less,  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  blacks,  than  the  sugar  estates  in  the  S.  In  some 
places,  coffee  lands  are  cultivated  by  German  and  other 
European  emigrants,  and  the  climate,  being  there  healthy 
and  well  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  the 
latter  have  recently  formed  several  flourishing  settle- 
ments. Projects  are,  also,  on  foot  for  increasing  the 
labouring  pop.,  by  carrying  tlic  liberated  Africans  thither 
rather  than  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  by  holding  out  indnco 
ments  to  European  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  central  or 
higher  regions  of  the  island.  Dut  It  is  not  very  likely, 
seeing  the  facilities  for  cmigrittion  to  other  countries 
much  more  favourably  situated,  that  the  latter  pro- 
ject,  at  least,  should    have  any  considerable  success. 

I  The  late  great  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  Jamaica 
is  hardly,  perhaps,  greater  than  might  have  been  fairly 

j  anticipated.  We  need  not  here  repe.it  the  state- 
ments by  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show 

I  that  it  IS  nugatory  to  expect  that  tlie  blacks,  now  that 
they  arc  emancinated,  should  voluntarily  undertake 
the  hard  labour  they  were  comiielled  to  undergo  while 
in  a  state  of  sl.avery.  (Scv;  Guiana  (British),  Hayti, 
&c.)  A  part,  however,  of  the  extraordinary  failing 
off  in  the  exports  of  sugar  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  badness  of  the  crops  in  the  last  vear  or  two  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  as  the  negroes  prefer  living  in  tho  low 
plains,  the  only  situations  fitted  for  tlie  growth  of  sugar, 
that  they  may,  in  some  degree,  resume  its  culture.  Very 
great  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  condition  of 
different  estates,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  various  ma- 
nagement, tlie  degree  of  Interest  taken  in  the  welfare 
of  the  labourers,  &c.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  smaller 
estates  are  best  attended  to,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
deteriorated  by  the  cliange  that  has  t.iken  place.  (See 
Jamaica  Report,  I'art  I.  p.  8,  9.) 

But  besides  the  effects  consequent  to  a  transition  from 
slave  to  free  laliour,  Jamaica  will,  most  probably, 
speedily  have  to  sustain  other  and  even  more  important 
changes.  It  Is  impossible  that  the  sugiir  duties  in  this 
country  should  bo  permitted  to  continue,  for  any  very 
lengthened  period,  on  their  present  footing;  an<l  even 
though  they  were,  the  rapid  increase  in  tiic  imports  of 
sugar  fromTIindostan,  which  has  all  but  boundless  ca- 
pacities for  its  production,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  occa- 
sion, in  the  end,  the  abandonment  of  Its  culture  in  all 
the  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  not,  like  Ciilia,  and 
perhaps  Demerara,  unusual  facilities  for  its  production. 
Commerce.  —  The  history  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica  is 
not  destitute  of  interest.  For  a  long  time  alter  we  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  island,  in  IGAJi,  the  chief  exports 
were  cocoa,  hides,  and  indigo.  The  wretched  colonial 
policy  of  Spain  liiut  immersed  Jamaica  in  slotli,  poverty, 
and  aecay;  and  even  so  late  as  1772,  the  exports  of  BUgar 
amounted  to  only  11,000  hhds.  In  I77'l,  they  h.ad  in- 
creased to  78,000  hhds.  of  sug.ar,  20,000  puncheons  of 
rum,  and  fi,,'i47  bags  of  coffee.  The  American  war  »<as 
very  injurious  to  the  W.  Indian  settlements,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  still  suffering  from  its  effects  in  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  the  impnrtiition  of  food,  lumber,  &c.  from  tho 
U.  States.  The  devastaticni  of  St.  l)(miingo  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1792,  which  in  a  few  years  annihilated  a  supply 
of  11.5,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  previously  exported  by  th.-it 
island  to  Europe,  gave  a  ■.■orrespondin'g  stimulus  to  its  cul- 
ture in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  latter  which,  at  an 
average  of  six  years  preceding  1799,  had  produeecl  only 
83,000  hhds.,  exported  in  1801  and  1802  upwards  of  2t(6,l«K) 
hhds.,  or  143,000  hhds  a  year  !  Tlic  same  c.iiise  gave  a  si- 
milar stimulus  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  Increasing  demand  for 'he  article  in  Europe. 
In  I7&2  the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only 
00,000  lbs. ;  in  177.')  it  amounted  to  440,IXX)  lbs. ;  in  I7y7  it 
had  increased  to  7,9^)1, '!21  ll)s. ;  and  in  18,32  the  exports 
'o  England  amounted  to  19,31 1,100  lbs.  The  rise  in  tho 
price  of  sugar,  which  so  rapidly  increased  its  production 
in  Jamaica,  occasioned  a  similar  though  less  extensive 
Increase  In  Cuba,  I'orto  Ilico,  *c.  ;  .and  its  subsequent 
cultivation  in  Brazil,  Java,  Louisiana,  Guiana,  tho 
Mauritius,  and  other  colonics,  occasioned  a  heavy  fall  in 
its  price,  whicii  Involved  the  Jamaica  idanters  in  great 
distress.  Notwilhstanilini.'  a  recent  rally,  there  appears 
to  be  little  prospect  of  |irice.s  attaining  their  old  level,  or 
of  property  in  Jamaica  beiiifi  so  valuable  as  formerly.  In 
fact,  as  already  st.ited,  the  prvsumption  is  all  the  othir 
way  ;  and  an  I'otire  revolution  in  tlie  sug.ir  tr.ide  iii.iy,  at 
no  diitant  period,  be  fairly  ant'clpated. 
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AccouMT  Of  the  Quantities  of  the  PrinclnM  Articles  exported  from  Jamaica  to  the  United  Klnguu...  during  dnch 

or  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1839. 


Artlclo. 


SuKor  (unreniieU)  cwu. 
i'"'"  K.U.. 

cwU. 


MnlasMl 

CoHee 

t'otton 

Arrow  root 

^iicciilel 
Lot(wo«Ht 


lU. 


)M1. 


2,'Jlil,i"'7 
8, SO!) 

ii;,mi 

7,S.1() 
1,3S»,19H 

31,.17D 


1835. 


1,148,760 

UAM.'iTi 

98« 

11,154,3117 

62,8751 

6,087 

S/>.16,35U 

'218,710 

l!l,814 

33.6ri3 

.5,9M 


18.36. 


I,054,0I'2 
»,II6,<J'J4 

14,834,836 


1837. 


(tO.1,933 

8,044,075 

83 

9,'.<5n,679 

68, M4 

6,(i9.1 

S,o?6,l(i; 

!)'^,507 
VO,i83 


1838. 


;  ii.'..i,l81 

.M'i.T.IO 

it* 

Ai9:i,746 

i8,.3.'i4 

8,1149 

891i,553 

90,153 

38,0'^3 

35,418 

4,816 


I8S9. 


764,1)78 
1,6S4,V.18 

9,4»3,l'!)7 

Jl«,705 

6,1VM 

1,071,503 

89,!)7n 

1 1,886 

«8,4U3 

t,90K 


Account  of  the  Value  of  tha  different  Kinds  of  Pro- 
visions  impiirtcd  into  .lamaica  during  each  of  the  Four 
Years,  entiing  with  1H38,  and  the  first  half  of  183'J. 


Articles  Imported. 

18.15. 

1836.      1837.       1838. 

18.19: 
half  of. 

It.ii:nn,  pork,  ami  hcef 

liter,  ami  ;i!i. 

b're.id,  liulier,  iV  cheese 

Corn,  And  meal 

rish      -        .        .        . 

lard      .... 

Live  stuck 

Kiel',  viKutalilM,  «ic.  - 

/,.      It.             L.      \      L. 

.14,176    0l,75H    74,360i   60,058 

17,991     U,Tn    17,845;    li6,t!91 

.10,651'  .50,07.1    53,874     51,165 

1 15,01  ril'i,7llS  119,03'i  131,116 

118,017  117,S'29|   68,072  120,742 

6,.168i      8,3.1.1      9,l99i      7,261 

.',81 1         820;   1.1,725     15.461 

84,900    ll,7.16i   77,215    27,1.17 

L. 

49,423 
13,3/0 
30,149 
70,298 
59,991 
8,012 
4,460 
13,201 

Totnl 

367,028  387,979  163,322  4.19,531 

218,884 

The  total  vahio  of  the  imports  from  the  U.  Kingdom 
amounted,  in  18.?8,  to  1,442,570/.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Jamaica  of  late  years  has  generally  averaged 
l,ilU0,0O(W.  a  year,  being  more  than  half  the  total  amount 
of  the  exports  to  the  British  W.  I.  colonies.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  goods  Is,  however,  sent  to 
Jamaica  only  as  to  an  entrepot,  being  subsequently 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.  The  principal  ports 
(,ill  of  which  are  Iree),  are  Kingston,  Ports  Koyal,  and 
IMorant,  Black  Kiver,  and  .Savanna-la- Mar  on  the  S. 
coast;  and  Liicea  and  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St.  Ann, 
Ports  Maria  and  Antonio,  and  Anuotto  Bay,  on  the 
north. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  ;  Middlesex  in 
the  centre,  Surrey  in  the  K.,  and  Cornwall  in  the  W. 
These  are  subdivided  Into  21  parishes,  9  of  which  are 
comprised  in  the  first,  7  in  the  second,  and  h  in  the  third 
named  co.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the 
seat  of  government ;  but  Kingston  is  the  largest  town, 
and  the  real  cap.  of  the  island.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  nominated  by  the  crown,  aidetl 
by  a  council  of  12  members,  appointed  in  like  manner, 
of  which  the  lleut.-gov.,  chief  justice,  attorney-general, 
.ind  the  bishop,  are  members.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  In  a  H.  of  Assembly,  of  ih  mems.,  2  elected  by 
every  parish,  and  one  by  each  of  tlie  chief  towns,  King- 
ston, .Spanish  Town,  and  Port  Royal.  All  male  inha- 
bitants, of  full  age,  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  10/. 
per  anil.,  may  vote  for  representatives.  The  latter 
ought  to  possess  an  estate  of  300/.  a  year,  or  personal 
property  worth  1,000/,  The  Assembly  has  all  tha  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bri  Jsh  H.  of  C,  and,  like  it,  its  ut- 
most duration  i»  7  years.  Since  1728,  the  Assembly 
and  Council  have  been  the  originators  of  all  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  island ;  the  power  of  legislation 
having  been  then  conferred  upon  the  island,  and  a  per- 
manent revenue  of  10,000/.  a  year  guaranteed  by  it 
to  the  crown.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  ri,.'>00/. 
H  year.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court, 
composed  of  the  chief  justice,  and  8  or  10  assistant 
judges,  which  sits  3  times  a  year  fur  3  weeks  at  Spanish 
'I'own.  Courts  of  Assize  are  holden  3  times  a  year  in 
each  county.  Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  decide  in 
causes  to  the  v.ilue  of  20/.  with  costs,  and  ordinary 
justii^es  of  the  peace  in  those  not  above  40j.  There  are 
admiralty,  and  other  special  courts ;  and  the  governor 
presides  at  a  court  of  (:hancery,  from  which  appeal  lies 
to  the  privy  council.  Since  the  emancipatlcm  of  the 
slavi'S,  amrls  qf  conciliation,  similar  to  those  established 
in  Denmark  (Vol.  I.  fiSH.)  and  some  other  countries, 
have  been  instituted  in  numerous  parishes :  the  blacks 
are  frequently  metnheis  of  these  tribunals,  and  arc 
thus  accustomed  to  the  discharge  of  some  of  the  most 
important  social  duties.  Submission  to  their  deci- 
sions is,  of  course,  optitm.nl ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere, 
they  are  usually  acquiesced  in.  Anew  police  force, 
of  upwards  of  400  constables,  was  established  in  IH40, 
There  are  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in  each  county 
and  piaish ;  but  the  system  of  prison  discii)linc  has 
iM'cn,  until  lately,  very  lax  and  inuHicient.  An  act 
for  its  improvement  has,  however,  recently  passed  the 
island  legislature. 

The  militaiy  force  usu.illy  amounts  to  about  3,000 
regular  troops  and  a  militia  ol  from  Ifi.OOO  to  18,000  men; 
in  which  latter  body  all  the  white  males  from  \fi  to  <;0  arc 
bound  to  serve.    The  public  cx|)cnditure  on  account  of 


the  religious  establishments  amounts  to  nearly  2.1,000/.  a 
year ;  ministers  of  other  denominathms  besides  the 
church  being  salaried  by  the  government.  Jamaica  is 
under  a  bishop  with  a  salary  of  4,000/.  a  year,  whose  sea 
extends  over  the  Bahamas  and  Honduras.  Nearly  Ih^imi 
are  spent  yearly  on  public  instruction  and  charitable  in 
stitutlons.  Kducation  is  pretty  widely  dlflUsed,  except  in 
some  parts  towards  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  But  there 
and  el»'«  hotii  numerous  schools  and  churches  have  very 
reciM't')'  •■'^•■11  established ;  and  it  lb  said  that  the  cman- 
cipali  '  .icks  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves 
ol^  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  of  savings' 
banks.  The  press  is  free,  and  several  able  publications  are 
Issued.  The  public  revenue  anU  expenditure  amount,  at 
an  average,  to  nearly  .'jOO.OOO/.  a  year  each.  The  com- 
pensation money  awarded  to  the  proprietors  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  amounted  to  0,161,1127/.,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  a  slave  from  1822  to  1830  having  been 
44/.  18*.  2d.  Within  the  present  year  the  ordinary  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  adopted  in  Ja- 
maica. ,     , 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1495,  and 
was  settled  in  1503.  It  remained  In  the  possession  of 
Spain  till  10.15,  when  it  w.is  conquered  by  the  English, 
to  whom  it  has  since  belonged.  (Pari.  Papers  i  Ed. 
wards' s  llisl.  of  the  PVrst  Indirs,  S[C.} 
JANEIRO.  Si-c  Rio  db  Janeiro. 
JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OF),  called  W/iAon  by  the  .Tapa- 
nese,  and  Yang-hou  by  the  Chinese  ;  an  Insular  cmpiru 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Continental  Asia,  and  opposite  to 
the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  gulph  of  Tartary  and  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Manchooria.  It  comprises 
five  large,  and  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  lying 
between  the  30tli  and  .lOth  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween the  128th  and  Mist  degrees  of  li.  long. ;  l)0imded 
N.  by  the  sea  of  Okotsk  and  the  independent  part  of  the 
island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai,  or  Karafto  (formerly 
known  to  English  geographers  as  Saghalien) ;  E.  by  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  eastern  sea  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  which  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of  La  Perouse,  Sangar,  &c,, 
running  between  the  different  islands.  Our  knowledge 
of  Japan  is  very  unsatisfactory  :  Dutch  traders  annually 
visit  its  only  open  port,  Nangasaki  i  and  the  Russians  have 
acquired  5ome  slight  acquaintance  with  the  country  ;  but, 
though  the  talents  of  Kampfcr  Thunberg,  Krusenstem, 
Siebold,  Meylan  and  Fischer,  have  been  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  good  description  of  this  very 
curious  and  interesting  country,  the  cautious  and  jealous 
policy  of  the  J.ipanese  government  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners,  (caused,  n»  in  China,  by  the  at- 
tempts of  Jesuit  mis8ion.iries  to  Christianise  the  country,) 
has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  batlled  the  efforts  of 
European  inquirers  into  its  internal  arrangements  and 
economy.  The  shores  of  Japan  arc,  likewise,  either  so 
rocky  or  so  extremely  Hat,  and  are  so  often  enveloped  in 
heavy  and  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  cannot 
approach  near  enough  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
coasts.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  premise  that  the 
statements  io  this  artida,  including  the  following  table  of 
the  Islands,  Ac,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  rude  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth  ;  —  [See  top  of  next  page.] 

Pliusical  Gcof-rapliy.  —  Tlie  three  principal  Islands  of 
Japan  Proper,  which  alone  have  been  explored  by  Eu- 
ropeans, have  ii  very  uneven  surface,  ft  ..  plains  being  of 
any  great  extent,  and  the  hilly  country  extensive  and  of 
a  rocky  chaTnetcr.  Niphon,  the  largest,  longest,  and 
best  known  of  these  islands,  contains  a  regular  mountain 
chain,  running  N.N.E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
called  Fusi,  is.  .according  to  Siebold,  upwards  ol  12,000  ft. 
high,  .tnotlier  also  (Siro-jama)  reaching  an  elevation  of 
8,000  ft.,  and  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  :  the 
I  avirago  height,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  so  moderate, 
that  the  high  ground  generally  admits  of  cultivation 
almost  up  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
summits  above  named  are  active  volcanoes,  and  many 
otlmr  hills  emit  either  flam(!S  or  smoke.  Earthiuiakes 
are  friiquent,  one  in  170.1  having  destroyed  nearly  lialf  of 
Yedo,  and  killed  more  than  100,000  of  its  Inhab. ;  thermal 
and  mineral  springs  also  are  of  very  frequent  oixurrence, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Islands  of  Japan  may  be  con- 
lidored  the  scat  of  grcit  volcanic  movements,  connected, 
F  4 
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Islands,  nml  iheir  Provinces. 

SItu.alion 

Extent  In  sq.  m.    j                      Chief  "I'ownii. 

Japan  Pruptr :  — 
Niphon,  53  provs. 
Riu-siu,  4  provi.    . 
Sikokf,  0  provi. 

Wma  }'-'?"'»•           ■          ■ 

Total  of  Japan  Proner 
Jamneie  dependencies  (called  the  irov* 
ofMatMuai):- 
Jesso             ,          -          -          . 

Tarakfli  (or  K&rafto),  S.  part  of  • 

Kurlleisland-t:  — 

Kunachir           ... 
Iturup    .           .           -           • 
Urup       .... 

Total  of  the  Japanese  empire   - 

(     Ul.  3.'>o.10'-4lo80'N. 
i     I.II11K.  1310  20'  -  14-20  E.         ( 
}      l-ne.  31"  _  340  10-  N.               1 
I     l.onK.  12:)O.W- 1.1.10  E. 
f     Lrtt.  3'20  40-  _  34c  30'              \ 
I     Lonit.  1.13"  -  1350                    / 
f     1,81.310  30" 
(     Long.  liiOO  20' 

109,000 

28,300 

17,200 

SOO 

Jepo  or  Yfpo,  Miako,  (>i»akn.  Si- 

mniKMeki. 
Kaguiiuia,  Suigi,  Nakqa^aki. 

Tosa. 

SlAT.i>iAl,  Klidkodadv. 
Ourbltih. 

r     I.at.  4!o  -  4.10  30' N.               1 
l,on([.  MOO  _  1470  E.               i 
I,at.4GO_520                           1 

I     liong.  142o_lli0                    ) 

?     I,at.44'-4fio                           1 
f    Long.  U50— 1510                  j 

ias,3oo 

fi2,.',00  ? 
47,000  S 

l.VJil.' 

- 

lifio.fino 

most  probably,  with  those  of  Kamtschatkn,  and  the  islands 
of  Kormosii  and  the  Asiatic  Arcbiiiclago,  all  of  which  be- 
long to  a  chain  of  heights  almost  .is  distinctly  m.irked  as  the 
volcanic  chain  of  Americii.  The  metallic  riches  of  Japan 
are  stated  to  be  very  great,  comprising  copper  in  siilli- 
cicntly  large  quantities  fur  an  extensive  exportation,  a 
consiilerabie  quantity  of  snlphor,  some  lend,  tin  and  iron, 
and  a  little  gold  and  silver,  the  mines  of  the  last  two 
being  under  the  exclusive  superintendanceof  the  govern- 
ment. 'I'ho  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not 
long,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  narrowness  of  all  the 
islands:  few  of  them  are  1  "ivigable,  and  most  might  be 
characterised  rather  as  toi  rents  than  rivers.  The  largest 
is  the  Yedo-g,iwa,  In  Niphon,  rising  in  the  largo  lake 
Oiti,  or  Biwa-no-ouini,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a  pro- 
b,ible  course  of  fiO  or  HOm.,  into  the  h.irbour  of  Osaka. 
The  lake  Fakonee,  S.W.  of  Vedo,  is  treated  with  super- 
stitious reverence  by  the  native'  The  climate  in  a 
country  extending  over  so  many  parallels  of  hit.  must,  of 
course,  tary  extremely,  the  N.  dependencies  having  a 
severely  cold  climate,  while  the  .S.  parts  oi  the  empire  are 
nearly  as  warm  as  the  S.  of  I'raiiee,  though  with  a  tem- 
perature considerably  more  variable,  owing  to  their  in- 
sular condition.  In  Kiu-siu  nnd  the  .S.  parts  of  Niphon, 
as  ,''ar  N.  as  Yetio,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  \M'^ 
and  '2!i"  Fabr.,  8(l>.' being  the  averttgc  height  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  St'i^  during  tiic  severest  inontlis  of  winter. 
The  winter  cold,  however,  is  nuicli  iocreasi'd  by  tlie  pre- 
valence of  N.  and  N.R.  wind* ;  and  tlie  summer  beats  of 
July  and  August  are  moderated  by  cooling  breezes  from 
the  S.  and  S.K.  Rain  is  very  frequent,  falling  more  or 
kis  on  two-thirds  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  but  mure 
especially  in  June  and  July,  wnich  are  the  snioaki,  or 
rainy  months,  hurricanes,  also,  and  storms  frequently 
occur,  and  arc  described  as  being  very  violent.  (  TAun- 
bcre,  vol.  Iv.  GH—iHi.  j  Siihuld,  vol.  i.  p.IK.').) 

Agriciillurr Tillage  is  followe<l  In  Japan,  not  merely 

at  a  pursuit  dictated  by  private  interest,  but  also  in 
oliedienre  to  a  general  and  very  peremptory  law,  which 
obliges  all  owners  of  land,  iitider  llie  penalty  of  con- 
flscition,  to  keen  their  pro|ioriy  in  gootl  productive 
condition,  and,  tnerefore,  able  (for  this  Is  the  secret 
reason  of  tlie  regulaliim)  to  pay  a  large  I;',ntl-tax  to 
government  or  its  otticers.  Hut,  ubalevir  may  be  the 
cause,  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  lias  been  so 
much  Improved  at  to  he  reiiclr-riii  extreiiiely  productive. 
I'ew  plants,  errept  on  the  lulls,  are  loimd  In  a  natural 
state  ;  and  the  fare  of  the  country.  e>en  on  the  mountain 
siiU'S  (whicliare  f'lrnied  into  lerra'CS,  as  in  some  parts 
nf  Italy  and  I'ersia),  i«  so  dilige^itlv  lultlvaleil.  that,  as 
Thunherg  oliserves,  "  it  woulil  l>e  liidieult  to  find  in  the 
rounlry  a  single  nook  of  nnlllled  land,  even  to  tlu-  dry 
«inninlts  of  tlie  mountains ;"  and  this  is  conHrmeil  In  all 
material  respeits  by  Sleliold,one  of  the  latest  travellers  in 
Japan.  In  the  S.  district  rlci-  Is  rained  In  \ery  l.irge 
quantities,  as  it  forms  a  prineijial  arlide  <irf"(Hl  with  tlie 
Inbab.  ;  liiit  wheal  is  little  grown,  and  held  In  light  esti- 
mation ;  liarley,  aUo  tMiekwhrat.  a  liean  ealli'd  ftatiltim, 
and  another,  the.<e/fi  linlnhm  ( lioiit  uhicli  the  well  known 
"soy"saiiee  is  made),  potato's,  nii'loiis,  pumpkins,  and 
riieunilMTS,  are  ralfeii  in  great  abundanie  ;  and  the  Irult 
tieei  ot  S.  Ivuropr,  the  orang,'.  leninii,  vine,  peach  and 
miillH'rry  (the  last  of  wlil<li  i^  eanlull)  reared  for  silk  : 
wono'ii.  are  iHitb  ph-iillliit  and  highly  prndiietive.  tiinger 
and  pepper  are  the  ililel  spiii'  pl.iiits  <  ottoii  is  ciiltltated 
In  considerable  (|iiantilles,  juiii  tolim  i-o,  liitrodiieed  by  the 
Jesuits,  l<  very  generally  raisril  In  tlie  S.  Islands.  The  I 
Kraiul  objeii  of  1  iilll.a'loii.  however,  next  to  ri<'e.  Is  the 
tea-plant,  brought  here  Iroin  riiina  in  th<'  Htli  century.  ' 
Not  only  are  there  large  tea-plnntatloiis,  with  dyeing- 
houses.  A(  ;  but  every  hedge  on  every  farm  eonslsls  of 
Uir  tea-plant,  and  furnishes  the  drink  of  the  fanner's 
family  ami  lalMiiirer*.  I  he  liner  sorts  dimatid  extreme 
ein-  In  their  eiilttTutUin  llir  plants  thrive  bi'kl  on  wi'll. 
w.ilcrcd  hllUstdes,  anil  thrjr  are  shIU  lu  be  manured  with 


dried  anchovies,  andaliquor  pressed  out  of  mustard-seed. 
Among  trees,  the  Broussonetia  papt/rifira  is  cultl. 
vated  for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into  cloth  and 
paper;  and  the  varnish  tree  (/Mas  vcrnu,  and  called 
oci-otino-ki  by  the  natives,)  for  its  gum,  iiseil  in  var- 
nishing wooden  furniture ;  the  camphor  liiurel,  also, 
the  iron  tree,  the  oak,  flr,  and  cypress  arc  common, 
and  furnish  products  useful  as  well  tor  home  consnmp- 
tioii  as  exportation.  Of  timber,  however,  there  is  an 
insutliciency,  and  supplies  are  obtained  from  the  N. 
dependencies  of  Jesso  and  Saghalien.  The  pl.ints,  a 
great  number  uf  wliieh  are  described  by  Siebold  in  his 
review  of  the  climatf»,'ind  vegetables  of  Japan  (vol.  i. 
pp.  2H0 — 292.),  arc  extremely  beautiful,  and  many  of 
them,  as  tlie  Cltrtxlendron,  Caiiieliii,  and  Pyrus,  have 
been  naturalised  in  Kiigland  ;  and  there  is  little  doulit, 
the  climate  i)eing  so  similar  to  ours,  that  numerous 
other  specimens  from  the  Japanese  Flora  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

Ciillle  and  other  Animals Pasturage  in  a  country  in- 
habited by  a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food  except 
tish,  and  so  well  supplied  with  cotton  <iiid  silk  that  they 
feel  no  want  of  wool  lor  the  manufacture  of  clothes, 
must  neccsBHrily  be  very  unimnortant.  HulTaloes  and 
oxen  aro  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
labour,  and  there  are  but  few  sheep,  .'he  progeny  of  a 
breed  introduced  by  the  Dutch  soon  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Japan  :  the  horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  are 
only  used  by  the  nobility  ;  there  arc  neither  mules  nor 
asses,  and  plgi  are  found  only  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
NangasakI  Uogs  are  common,  and  are  considered  s.acred 
animals,  in  conseniienLO  of  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 
from  one  of  the  Mikados  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cat* 
are  even  more  esteemed,  If  possible,  by  the  Japanese 
ladies  than  by  the  venerable  spinsters  of  (ireat  Hrltaiii. 
Among  the  wild  animals,  may  he  enumerated  bears,  wild 
boars,  tuxes,  wilddogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hates,  rats,  mice, 
and  two  small  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  iHiuliar  to  Iho 
country,  and  called  the  iliitx  and  tin.  llirds  are  nu> 
melons  and  of  mi.ny  varieties :  falcons  are  highly  valued, 
and  pelicans,  cranes,  and  herons  are  eonslderisl  useful  In 
destroying  vermin  and  insects  that  are  injurious  to  tho 
interests  of  agriculture:  the  pheasants,  ducks,  and  wild 
geese  have  splendid  plumage ;  besides  which  there  Is  a 
great  variety  of  teal,  storks,  pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  and 
other  small  birds.  'I'ho  common  crow,  however,  ami  tlie 
parrot,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  Japan.  Among 
reptiles,  snakes  are  not  unfrequent,  espei  iaiiy  in  the  N. 
part  of  Niphon,  and  one  variety,  the  Ouvahnnii,  is  of 
enormous  site  :  tortoises  also  and  li/ards  areof  eomieon 
iH'eurrence  ;  and  the  Islands,  particularly  towards  llie  ,S., 
abound  with  noxious  Insects,  seornions,  centipedes,  uhlto 
ants,  \c.  All  aplernni  phosphoric  insect  ( Lampyris  Jii- 
/loMtea)  deserves  notice  as  iM'ing  similar  in  its  habits  tii 
the  Hre-lly  of  America,  hut  of  an  entirely  illtfereiil  genus, 
i'lie  seas  contain  larue  qimnlitiesol  fish.nn'ording  amain 
artleli'i/ffoiHl  to  thelnhahitants,  and  giving  eiiipl(i)ni>'iit 
to  "  en'Ire  villages  "  of  lisiiermen.  The  salmon,  hirriiig, 
euttle-lisli  ( ,S'i7»(i  iicliipiiitiii), eel, perch ( Sciunn Jiipiinita 
And  Ctilliiitiymut  Jniiimiiut),  with  many  others,  arn 
caught  in  gre.it  quantities  :  oysters,  also,  ol  a  peeiillarunil 
delicious  kinil.  are  extremely  nbuiidant,  and  are  iiaed 
almost  exclusively  as  food  by  many  nf  the  po<>r  Inhabit- 
ants  about  Veiio,  wliere  the  IlKbcrles  He.  1'  hales  and 
narwhals  IreqiientI)  visit  the  coast,  and  lire  eaiiglit  by 
hariiooning ;  tlie  Ih  sli  is  e,iten,  the  wli:ilel>oiip  serves 
various  piiriMiM's,  and  nnihergris  Is  extracted  from  tho 
entrails.  { l/niMbiig,  vol.  ill.  X'i7.  udjiiiinii  Si,lii<U, 
/losom.) 

Af(ii»stAir/«(r«.  —  The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will 
liear  to  Im'  ronipared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  even 
(  hinese.  Tlie  arttllcei  s  in  nipper.  Iron,  and  >leel.  hnvi> 
a  high  ihnrarter,  and  the  snorils  ol  .lapan  rank  second 
only  to  tliosii  inaili'  in  Khiira>san  rele«io|ies.  Iher- 
niuinetvrs,  w,drlies  and  cIih  ks,  of  Kood  quality,  are  c>iit> 
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•tructcd  at  Nangasakij  and  if  the  description  of  Mcy- 
.an,  in  iiig  excellent  work  on  Japan,  of  a  very  curious 
and  complicated  clock,  may  bo  credited,  some  of  tlie 
workmen  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. Glass  is  made ;  but  the  natives  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  glass-blowing.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  the  13th  century,  and  is  conducted,  as  in  China,  by 
means  of  wooden  blocks :  engravings  also  are  made,  but 
In  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  of 
good  quality,  are  manufactured  in  quantities  almost 
sufficient;  for  the  consumption  of  the  population. 
1  orcelain,  more  highly  esteemed  even  than  that  of 
China,  i.s  formed  from  two  peculiar  kinds  of  eafth, 
called  kastin  and  pelunsee.  The  art  of  lacquering 
furniture  with  gold,  silver,  and  various  pigments,  the 
secret  of  which  was  till  lately  almost  exclusively  ci>;i- 
flneil  to  the  Jap,inese,  and  hcnco  called  "japanning,"  is 

firactised  with  great  success ;  and  the  specimens  that 
lave  reaclicd  Europe,  and  are  now  deposited,  with  many 
otiier  curiosities,  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  tlio  Hague, 
exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort  of  japanned  wares, 
though  Meylan  informs  us  that  in  the  country  they 
would  only  be  esteemed  second-rate.  The  i)rocc5S  is 
extremely  tedious,  and  the  gum  requires  long  pre- 
par.ition  for  its  conversion  into  varnish.  Five  coats, 
at  liast,  are  successively  applied,  and  when  dry,  rubbed 
down  and  polished  with  stone  ;  many  of  the  more 
costly  specimens,  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
tJood  paper  is  made  from  the  maceration  of  the  mul- 
berry and  other  barks,  the  fibres  of  which  aro  used 
in  trio  manufacture  of  cordage.  The  art  of  build- 
ing houses  is  little  understood  :  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally constructed  of  timber,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  plaster,  and  the  insides  consist  usually  of  two 
stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off  into 
close  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions,  adorned,  or 
rather  disfigured,  with  garish  and  bold  paintings.  Of 
ship-building  and  navigation  the  Japanese  have  a  very 
slight  knowledge ;  and  that  is  prevented  from  in- 
creasing by  a  law,  which  compels  the  people  to  tmild 
their  snips  in  a  particular  fashion,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  They  are  made  of  cedar, 
flr,  or  camphor-wood,  and  the  merchant-vessels  aver- 
nge  about  70  ft.  iu  length,  by  2(1  or  24  ft.  in  breadth, 
their  burden  varying  from  100  to  150  tons,  (iteat 
numbers  of  ships  are  employed  in  trading  with  tlie 
dilferent  ports  of  the  empire  (the  principal  of  which 
are  Yedo,  Sosekt,  Islnomaki,  Saga,  or  Sakai,  and  Nan- 
gasaki),  and  many  others  besides  are  engaged  in  flsliing; 
but  it  is  manifest  from  their  construction,  (as  sec  n  in 
the  plates  accompanying  Slebold's  work,)  that  both 
hulk  and  rigging  aro  wholly  untU  for  sea-navigation. 
(.S/Vfto/rf,  i.21H-a20.) 

Trarie  and  Commerce.  — T\iC  internal  trade  of  Japan 
is  very  extensive,  and  a  variety  of  regulations  are  in 
force,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  protect  and  encourage 
home  Industry.  The  prices  of  goods  are  not  enhanced 
by  imposts  otany  kind ;  and  C(mimunicntion  tietween  tlie 
great  markets  and  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  facilitated 
In-  numerous  coasting  vessels  and  well  maintained  roads. 
Tlie  shops  and  markets,  especially  la  Yedo,  Miako,  .uid 
Nangasaki,  are  well  pro  ided  with  almost  every  descrlp- 
tinii  i)f  agi  iculturiil  and  manufactured  produce,  and  the 
gre.it  fairs  are  crowded  with  people  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Accounts  also  are  published, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  general  state  of  trade  and  iigrl- 
ciillure,  and  of  the  prices  current  for  the  chiet  articles  of 
trallic  at  the  trading  tow  .s  ot  Vedii,  Mi.iko,  Osaka,  and 
SImiinoiekl  on  the  Island  of  Nlplion,  Kanga,  Kdkoura, 
and  Nangasaki  h:  Khu-siu,  Tosa  In  Sikokf,  an.l  Mats- 
niai  In  Je«so.  Foreign  coimiurce,  however,  so  far 
from  being  encouraged,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
govi'iiinient,  in  consequence  of  the  atliiiipts  of  the 
.lisiilt  liusiiionariet  to  (  liristianloe  the  people.  An 
rilict.  published  In  10,17,  and  slill  In  force,  makes  it  a 
ra|iilal  oll'ence  for  the  ii.itives  to  travel  Into  oilier 
ciiuiilrlesi  and  their  senmen  even,  tthcn  accldei. tally  cast 
on  fiireign  shores, are,  on  their  nliun,  subjected  to 
rigiiroiii  exan  nation,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprl- 
sonnieiit,  to  purify  thciii  from  the  siqipoied  pollution 
contractc<l  abroad.  The  Dutch,  wli  ■  were  the  first 
IH'iiiillted  to  visit  the  eiiipire  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
l'orl<i|iueie,  hiiil  their  laillest  laetory  on  the  Island  of 
I  iralo  i   but  tiiey   were  removed,  ill   ir.4l,   by   the   em- 

Iieror"s  onlers,  to  Nangasaki,  where.  Ill  idinnion  w  llli  the 
Koreans  and  Chinese,  they  are  alioHi-il  to  bring  tlieir 
goods  for  sale  ;  but  llio  iiiinilier  of  vi'ssels  allowed  lo 
roiiii"  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  (le«cription  of 
wares  lo  be  sold,  are  sirlctly  denned  :  and  the  residents 
tn  the  firtory  ari'  re«trl'tisl  to  II  only.  The  »hlp«, 
Immediately  on  llieir  arrival,  are  minntely  <eaiclieil,  iiiiil 
the  crews  are  kept,  during  their  «t:iy  In  iiort,  completely 
SI  ('lulled  Irom  the  natives,  on  lb.  small  iOaiiilof  Djenlina, 
riose  to  the  harlioiir.  All  the  bmlite4<(  (lan^aetions  are 
eondiicled  li)  tlii'  .1  q>ane>r,  who  idso  iiiilo.id  and  re  lo.id 
tor  irssels.  lleshli'S  tin  m'  olistriii'tions,  the  ■uiieiiii- 
tei'Ueiii  of  the  Outrli  f..vtory  l«  obliged  (o  tend  iiliiaMe 


presents,  or  rather  tribute,  to  the  sjogAn,  and,  onco  in 
four  years,  he  makes  an  ofllcial  visit  to  Yedo  with  great 
lioinp,  and  gifts  of  more  than  usual  value,  costing  with 
the  journey  about  3,000/.  The  imports  comprise  raw 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  of  various  kinds, 
sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper,  and  other  spicc«, 

?iUicksilTer,  tin  and  iron,  cinnabar,  glass-wares,  &c. 
rom  the  Dutch,  and  silk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish,  and 
whale  oil  from  the  Chinese :  the  exports  consist  chielly 
of  copper  ingots  (forming  about  9-lOths  of  the  whole), 
camphor,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  silk  fabrics,  lacquered 
wares,  porcelain,  soja-dolichos,  M:c.  (Ilopenilorp,  Cottp 
d'(EU  $ur  I' Isle  de  Java  et  I'Archipel.  des  Indes,  p.  385 — 
400. ;  Siehold,  i.  ch.  2.  and  3.  ;  Thnnbere,  lii.  H2— 98.) 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thailt,  each  of  which  is  equivalent 
to  31  Dutch  florins,  or  Sj.  lOrf.  Eiig.  money,  and  the  tbail 
is  composed  of  10  mas,  and  the  mas  of  10  condorins.  The 
gold  coins  are  the  ilzih,  worth  1.5  mas  (or  Us.  9rf. ),  the  ko- 
bang,  equal  to 04  mas  (I/.  7«.4rf.),  and  the oinn valued  at 
3  kobangs.  Large  payments,  however,  arc  most  commonly 
made  in  silver  Ingots  of  a  flxi  d  weight  and  value.  The 
standard  of  weight  is  the  Ja|i.iiiese  picctil,  equal  to  l.30'9 
English  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  divided  into  100  callys 
and  1,000  talcs.  The  measure  of  length  is  the  tattaviii, 
equivalent  to  0  ft.  4  in.  English  ;  but  road  distance  la 
reckoned  by  ri,  or  Jiifiinese  leagues,  about  30  of  which, 
according  to  Slebold  (vol.  i.  p.  209.),  go  to  a  degree  ot 
lali'ude.  (hiilhi.) 

Government  anil  Laws.  —  The  government  of  Jap.in  is 
an  liereditary,  absolute  monarchy.    The  supreme  power 
was  originally  vested  In  an  ecclesiastical  emperor,  called 
Da'iri-tama,  or  Miknrio* ;  but  iu  l.'iSS  Joritoino,  tlie  empe- 
ror's Sjogiin,  or  military  comm.ander,  usurped  the  chief 
civil  power,  and  from  tliat  time  to  the  present,  notwith- 
st.inding  its  acknowledged  iileg.ility,  the  mikiuio,  who  Is 
the  only  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  puppet-king,  in 
a  state  of  dependence  on  his  sjogi'in,  his  first    olllccr, 
and  the  military  chief  of  I  lie  empire.  All  eiiaitinents,  how- 
ever, must  have  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  before  they 
have  legal  force;  he  alone  confers  honorary  dislinctions  on 
the  sjogiin  aid  the  nobility,  and  lie  has  the  entire  super- 
intendence of  religious  aflairs  and  education.     Any  fur- 
ther connexion  with  siibluiiarv  affairs,  would,  it  is  siip- 
imsed,  degrade    the   Scm  of  lu.iven,   and    profane  hii 
Iioly  character.     His  court  is  at  Miako,  wliere  he  llvei 
secluded    in   a  large    palace,    and    sunouiuled    by  nu- 
merous   otilcers,    who  treat    him    wilh    almost    divine 
honours.     His  person  is  considered  too  sacred  to   'je 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  and   still 
less    to   the    view   of  his   subjects ;   and    he    Is  conMi- 
quently  confined   witliin    his    palace :    his    hair,  nails, 
and  beard  arc   not    cleaned  or   cut  by  davliglit,  these 
operations  being  always  performed  when  lie  Is  asleep; 
he  never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate,  nor  uses  any 
vessel  a  second  time  ;  and  they  are  invariably  broken 
to  prevent   them    I'roin  falling  into  unhallowed  hands. 
The    mikado's  finances,   however,  arc   now    restricted 
to  the  t.ixes  collected  liom  Miako  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  certain    revenues  from   the  treasury  of   tlio 
sjogOn,  and  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  to  hononrablo 
dignities  and  olhces.    Ills  in<  ome,  indeed.  Is  so  small, 
and  the  number  of  liis  dependents  so  gnat,  thai  be  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  In  spleiuild  porerly.     The  sjogfiii 
who  has,  as  has  been  seen,  usurpi'd  all  the  sulislantlal 
power,  liidds  his  cinirt  at  Yedo,  and  exercises  entire  aii- 
tliority  over  the  lives  and  properly  of  the  natives,  con- 
trolled only  by   the  laws  enacted  by  former  emperors, 
and  wlilcli  iidniit  of  little  chiioge.    To  lilin.  also,  directly 
b  longs  the  local  governmentoflhe  five  )iieat  tow  lis,  Yedo, 
Mhiko,  Osaka,  ,Sakai,  and  Nagasaki.     The  country  is  di- 
vidi'ii  into  Hdistriitt.  which  are  subdivided  into  ijN  pro- 
vinces, and  these  a};.'iiii  into  ( (14  comities  ;    the  provs.  aro 
governed  by  princes  called  (/(((Willi,  or  hi^'h-named  ;  and 
unde,- tlieni  are  gov.'rnors  of  districts,  called  smuiio,  or 
weiinanied.  The  iiaiinios  are  appointed  by  the  sjogiin,  to 
whom  they  are  aci  onntalile.  with  liotlagrs  for  the  proper 
exert i.«-  of  their  aiitliorlty.     Tiny  are  entitled  to  the 
revenues  of  their  resin'i  tlve  pfovs.,  which  enable  Ihein, 
besides  maintaining  llnir  state  anil  illgnlly,  to  keep  an 
armed  force  for  I  be  preservation  of  order,  lU   I  lo  make 
outlays  in  repairing  roads,  and  other  public  works.    'I'liey 
reslile  usually  In  large  tow  no.  either  marllimi'  or  sltiiati  d 
on    rivers,  and    their    castles    are   defendeil    by    strong 
gates  and  lolty  towers.     Once  u  year,  In  token  of  sub- 
jection,   they    repair    to  the   sjogiin's   court,    at  Yedo, 
attended  by  nuineroiis  and  splendid  retinues,  and  Ihmh  log 
valuable  presents,   i  onstitnting  a  main   portion  of  Ids 
yearly  revinues.     The  executive  department  Is  ciinnded 
to  seven  ministers,  who  undertake  si'Vi'rally  the  depait- 
nicnts  of  Internal  eeoncmy  and  finance,  comineree  aiitl 
navigation,  public  wotks,  police,  civil  and  crindn.il  legl*- 
lallon,  war  and  rellvion.      The  supreme  judicial  council, 
call)  '>  gorondje,  la  composed  of  .t  dnlmini,  whu  assist  II"] 
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k\ibo  ill  Ills  decisions  on  political  oflonccs  ;  anil  a  senate 
of  15  ilaimios  or  nolili's  I'oiins  a  siibonlinate  court,  tliat 
takes  cognizpncc  of  civil  anil  criminal  cases. 

Tl>e  laws  of  Japan  are  severe,  nay,  even  vindictive  and 
sanguinary  :  fines  are  seldom  iin|>oseil,  and  <!Xile  to  tlie 

ficrial  settlement  of  Tailae-en-simu  (inBicted  on  the  no- 
des), banishment,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  by 
decapitation,  or  impaling  on  a  cross,  are  the  ordinary  pe- 
nalties of  crime,  the  shades  of  whicli  arc  little  distin. 
guislied.  It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  the  courts 
visit  with  punishment  not  only  the  dclimiueiits  them- 
selves, but  their  relatives  and  dependents,  and  even 
strangers  who  have  accident.illy  been  spectators  of  tiieir 
crimes  ;  and  hence,  the  remarks  of  Mcmtesijuieu  on  the 
spirit  of  the  .Tapanese  laws  are  by  no  means  nicorrect:  — 
"  t'i'.v  lois,  qui  lie  Iron  vent  point  d'innncens  Id  oh  it  pent 
1/  aiH)ir  un  coupable,  sontfaiti'spour  </Ki'  Ions  Ivs  homnirs 
sc  tit'ifl'fiit  It's  lilts d('s  aulns,  pour  que  cliacun  reelierche 
la  coniiuile  de  c/iaewi,  pour  qii'il  en  soil  I'inspectcur  el  le 
June.  Mais  ces  jiens  opi.iialres,  caprieieui,  ililennints, 
hiziirrca,  qui  hrnveiit  lous  les  perils  el  Ions  les  matlieurs, 
sont-ils  corrigis  ou  arrilis  par  In  one  continuelte  des 
suppliecs  rt  ne  s'u  /luniliarisent  past  L'n  lenisliileiir 
sage  iiuroit  cherchi!  d  ramener  les  esprils  par  un  juste 
temperaineni  de  peines  el  de  r^eompenses,  S^e. .  ,  .  Mais  le 
despotisme  ne  connoit  pas  ces  ressorts,  U  ne  men,-  pas 
par  ces  voies  ;  il  pent  abuser  de  lui ;  mais  c'est  tout  ce 
i/u'il  pent  /aire.  Au  Jap.m  il  a  fait  un  e,tfiirt.  it 
est  deienu  plus  cruel  que  lui-niiine.  (  Esprit  des  I.ois, 
book  vl.  ch.  13.)  The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  horrid 
abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  private  execu- 
ti( vns,  besides  numerous  cells  for  solitary  ci>nr><,cment. 
The  police  ii  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  l.irge  towns 
each  street  has  a  chief  officer,  c.illed  the  otlona,  who  is 
resnonsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  puni>hment 
of  delirinuenls,  and  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
anil  deaths  ;  besides  these,  four  superinti'iidents  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  ami  rigorously  punish,  often 
with  de.ath,  the  most  trifling  infr.iction  of  public  ordijr  or 
peace,  information  of  which  is  obtained  by  an  established 
system  of  espionaei 
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from  he.iven  upon  the  Japanese  land ;  and  their  title 
Ten-xi  is  a  recognition  of  tlieir  divine  origin.  'J'lie 
r.-ice  is  never  extinct ;  for  In  case  of  a  failure  In  the 
succession,  a  descendant  is  supposed  to  be  sent  from 
heaven  (though  in  fact  privately  .selected  by  the  emperor 
from  the  families  of  the  nobles)  to  the  childless  teu-zi. 
The  spirit  of  their  ruler  is  immortal,  .and  this  also  con- 
firms the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  connection  with  which  they  also  believe  in 
a  future  retribution  of  their  good  and  evil  deeds 
iluring  life  on  earth.  Their  paradise  is  called  Takamn- 
kaliava,  and  their  hell  AV-no-tun/.  The  supreme  IJeity 
is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer,  sAve  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Mik.ido,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  or 
of  inferior  spirits  called  kanii,  of  which  4'J2  were  born 
spirits,  and  2, (MO  are  canonised  mortals.  For  these 
ktiini,  who  seem  to  be  regarded  sonu'what  like  the 
saints  of  the  Komish  calend.ir,  as  intercessors  with  (iod, 
temples  are  specially  erected  ;  and  in  every  Japanese 
dw  'lling  is  a  kindofor.atory,  in  which  the  natives  morning 
ami  evening,  offer  their  prayers  to  the  supreme  Deity. 
Large  gates  and  triunipiial  arches  le.id  to  the  tejnples, 
which,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  other  build- 
ings, Ircijocntly  form  extensive  and  st.ateiy  edifices. 
Various  e.atablcs  are  ofl'ered  as  sacrilices  to  the  kaini,  and 
anciently  even  htun.in  victims  were  immolated  t.>  recim- 
cile  the  hostility  of  evil  spirits.  The  priests  of  this  sect 
are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  Duddhist  form  of  worshin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introdu;c'il  from  Cliina,  througli  Coreo,  in  tin'  'ith  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  ira;  anil  tlie  dogmas  of  that  reli- 
gion are  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  doctrine  of 
faitli.  According  to  the  first,  man  derives  his  origin 
from  Ro^A<n^',  .and  therefore  has  no  evil  in  himself;  tlio 
impressions  of  the  materi,al  world  bringing  out  the  evil  in 
him,  and  fostering  its  growth,  ibis  evil  is  to  be  countur. 
acted  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul,  within  whii  n  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Deity  guiding  our  actions. 
The  hum.'in  body  having  sprung  from  nutliing,  will,  after 
death,  return  to  nothing:  init  tin;  soul  survives,  that  .>f 
the  wicked  Heating  etern.ally  In  the  void  of  space,  wliile 


Revenues.  —  Tlio  public   revenues  are  derived   from  !  that  of  the  good  will  repose  in  the  palace  of  the  Deity, 

whence,  if  the  denizens  of  this  lower  world  should  ever 
need  the  aid  of  a  virtuous  ni.m,  it  will  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  occupy  another  body.  Krom  this  curious  view 
of  the  Ksoteric  doctrine  of  the  priots.  let  us  turn  to  the 
more  popular  and  practical  tenets  of  the  people.  "On 
the  oilier  side  (i.  <•.  in  tlie  other  world),  Ix'fore  the  great 
judge  ICiiiaoo,  st.inds  a  large  mirror,  in  which  the  .actions 
of  ail  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near  this  mirror  stand 
two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  tlie  deeds  of  every 
person,  .and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book,  liy  which  the 
souls  of  the  dead  will  ultnti.ately  1h'  judged,  and,  .accord- 
ing to  their  sentence,  sent  to  ttieir  places  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Aiiiida,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of 
jiaradise;  and  the  way  to  ensure  a  joiirni'^  on  the  do 
kiirak,  or  road  to  paradise  (one  only  out  of  six  to  which 
<U parted  spirits  m:'y  be  sent),  is  an  obediince  to  five 
comniaiidmenls—  tii.  not  to  lie,  not  to  conimll  adultery, 
nnt  to  kill  any  living  <  reaturc.  not  to  get  ilrunk,  and  not 
tostiid.  One  of  the  roads  liir  the  dead  Is  litkusiio,  the 
road  to  the  lull  of  animals  ;  and  hence  the  lluililiii'vts  of 
Japan  believe  In  the  transinigr.aliun  of  souls  into  animals 
as  well  as  men 

Ol  the  religion  of  Ouddh,  .as  now  professed,  there  are 
many  ramiliialions.  and  niiiili  suprrstition  prev.ail*. 
Jiimmalh'S,  or  iiioilks  f  the  inonntaln,  live  a  secliiilid 
and  ascetic  life,  ,nd  blind  monk',  u  ho  deprive  Ihriii- 
selves  of  sight  that  they  may  not  lnlioUl  the  vin  iroiind 
them,  are  viTyconimnn  Ihroughoiil  Japan.  Oci  asI'Mially, 
in  piirsuan.  e  of  vows,  men  are  met  ruiiiiiiiK  ab'>ut  the 
streets  entirely  naked,  on  a  round  of  visits  to  iiillerint 
leniples  1  ninltitiidcs  ot  n  llgiiins  beggars  also  arc  to  bo 
vcrii  with  shaven  leads;  and  singlnij  girls.  In  tlieasmmi  d 
h.ibit  of  nuns,  pi oi  lire  from  the  rich  considerable  »  ims. 
rhesecl  of  >//ttiWiii>,  which  prolcsscs  the  niiealii)  ofCoii- 
luilus.  is  ijulte  separate  from  .my  of  the  i  rcids  aluie 
dcsi  rdied.and  has  <  xist.'d  In  Jafian  since  ».  Ii.  .V.i.  Here, 
as  in  China,  It*  only  object  is  the  Inculcation  of  nvir- 
tui'ils  life  ill  this  world,  without  reference  to  an  after- 
kfate  of  existence.  (  V'/i.-  i/'iioc  aeeount  iif  the  n  liiium  of 
'*.  Japanese  u  ehieflif  taken  from  Dr.  flurf:rr'i  paper, 
CI  Itie  Itiinese  liepntilory  hr  Anr.  \oXt ;  hut  Ike  Halt- 
nients  ai  i  eonlirmed  in  every  iiiiporlani  point  liy  •;  /  1 1- 
i'(i/i'  I'.iiflisti  HUttiorilit  ) 

fiipulatiiiH.  ,Wrt«M(i». .\i-.  —  The  pop.  of  Jiyan  Ins 
IriMMi  variously  rlaleii .  but  no  olimale  yet  put  fiirth  h.il 
the  slightest  prelilisloll  to  anur.iiy.  The  liin>t  nio- 
der.de  I'tiinate.  howeii  r,  llxe.  ii  at  r»thcr  more  th.m 
'><i  millions,  exclusive  of  llie  oiliali.  ol  the  Japaie  -e 
drill  lull  III  lis.  Ihcy  are  divided  into  plglH  i  las>i  s,  Ihe 
priiiri  >.  niibles,  prlcsl".  soldiers,  i  Ivil  onirets.  mi  ri  li.iiil«, 
arllsaiia,  and  l.dHiurer*  ■  Ither  agili  nitiiral  or  otherwise  : 
the  ea.ti'  syi.teiii  lastilelly  purmied.  nut  e.tih  follows  Ihu 
enipli>)iiini(  ot  Ills  r.alnrs,  vih.tlever  his  tali  nts  may 
he  |,ir  a  iliMcii  III  |<utsiilt.  'I  lie  peo|'le.iih)>li  ally  con. 
sidered,  a|  I '  o    to  lie  a  liil«i  d  blicd  of  Mo|i|uli«li  Mivl 


taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  land  is  assumed  to  be 
the  properly  of  the  state,  and  is  rated  aic.irilnig  to  the 
class  of  soil  to  which  it  belongs  ;  the  rate  being 
said  always  to  exceed  J  .and  often  i  of  the  pniibice;  bill 
it  is  ilillii'iilt  to  believe  that  so  heavy  a  tax  can  be  col- 
leeted.  Tenants  neglecting  the  proper  cultnilion  of 
their  land  are  punished  by  ijectnnnt.  Houses  ire  riled 
according  to  the  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  ill  which  the  holders  are  miililid  i<  greatly  in- 
creased by  forced  pri'sciils  to  the  civil  ollicers,  and  dues 
for  iii.aiiitaiiiing  the  temples  .and  idols.  I'lie  amount  of 
the  kiibo's  revenues  cannot  be  ascertained  :  but  it  m.ay 
be  Inferred  that  the  land-tax.  and  the  conlribiitiiins  from 
the  daimlos,  who  farm  the  taxes  of  their  Ii8  provs.,  must 
form  a  pretty  large  privy  purse. 

Arni'il  Force The  aiiny  ill  time  of  peace  consists  of 

lOfl.OOd  inlantry,  and  VO.isKI  civalry;  the  Ibree  during  war 
iM'liig  increased  by  levies  frnin  the  ililhrent  provs.  to 
4(Ki,iHiii  Inlantry,  and  4o,(Ki(l  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by 
Ihe  infaiitry  are  the  musket,  pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dag- 
ger ;  those  of  the  mounted  troops  Ixing  the  lance,  sabre, 
and  pistol.  The  artillery  is  eonlliied  to  a  lew  brass  r.in- 
noii  and  light  pieces.  I'iie  generals  have  no  iicrm.ineiit 
otWce,  but,  In  case  of  war  or  lll^tu^ballce,  are  ;i|<pniiited  by 
the  sjogiin  ,'niil  iirince?!.  Ulsi  ipline  and  lortilicali'ns  are 
little  iindcrkt'iod  ;  and  their  b.itteries  consist  usually  of  a 
few  udd-looking  wills,  raised  without  illlier  order  or 
appal  eiit  object.  Japan,  tliMigh  an  insular  dominion,  has 
no  navy  whatever  ;  the  ships,  such  as  they  are,  Jeiiig 
wholly  used  in  trade. 

Ilelinlon  —  Ihe  fiirm  of  religious  worship  in  Japan, 
espeiiallv  the  old  form,  has  no  reseinblaii.e  whatever  to 
liny  of  tlie  conteiiiporary  Chinisi'  forms:  the  early  In- 
halis.  of  Japan  had  a  peruli.ir  firm,  wliiili,  being  re. 
spected  as  that  of  tin  ir  anceifors,  has  maliitaineil  itsi  If  to 
tills  day.  as  well  In  the  Init  ol  the  peas.mt  as  in  the  palace 
iif  the  ilairi.  Ileliig  griierally  liked.  It  Is  not  only  tole- 
rated, but  even  prot|.cled  and  venerated  by  goveniinenl  ; 
even  at  the  present  time.  It  might  have  been  the  positive 
religion  of  the  Jap;iiiese.  if  political  causes  had  not  ob- 
lig>.<l  the  subjects  opinly  to  ai  kiio»l|.dge  one  of  the  sects 
of  tiiildh.  riie  doctrines,  v'rws.  and  iiilerprelations 
of  the  am  lent  rites  of  Ihe  J  ipanese  worship  ari'  in  no 
essential  pointi  sinill.Ar  to  thove  of  lluddh  i  and  though 
liy  contact  of  l.lsNi  years,  they  apiHar  to  have  more  or 
less  amalgamated,  yet  they  an'  kept  rigorously  distinct  by 
Japanese  theologluas.  (he  old  religion  Is  the  ^ln-><H 
(lit.  jiiilk  in  lloili).  or.  aiiording  to  .Mebolil,  Ihi'  Kami- 
Hii-iHiIni,  or  way  to  the  kami,  ir  guds  the  other  lieiiig 
n  inoilern  (  hlnese  term  lor  It.  'Ihls  seii  regiiriU  the 
rounders  of  the  empire  to  be  sprung  In  m  TeH-tyoo. 
Uai-ii'i  *,  the  supri  nil'  ililly.  and  to  h.ive  drsiiiidcd 
*  'I'lii*  IWIv,  hnwrvrr,  iliuuHh  |ir4«  lit  lllv  f  inividtrml  iv*  su|in.iii<., 
Ik  mill  Itm  ilt'si~.iiii|JVnli4iiM.,«  .uii  '.'III  ir.i.1.,  thr  ||><..I  o  in  .n  ot  win-Ill 
WMV.  «i  ii,.,liti||  III  Om  ,l.it''Oti.'i  nolli"l>i(i,  svlt-iik'.vlv.l  eut  ul  liiliiill* 
And  eutnal  ili«..t. 
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JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OV ). 

Malay  blood,  though  they  regard  themselves  as  abnri- 
gmes.  They  arc,  in  general,  well  made,  active,  and 
'I'''!''"' "aving  yellow  complexion  .  small  deeply  set  eyes, 
■''''.".  latlish  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thick  black  hair, 
wnicM,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  be  worn  except  cm  tlie 
crown  the  sjjpg  „f  ^^^  i,ead  being  kept  constantly 
8na\ed  The  dress  of  the  Japaneso  consists  of  several 
t^T^\  """'"  "r  cotton  robes,  worn  over  each  other,  the 
lainiiy  arms  being  usually  worked  into  the  back  and 
oreast  of  tli.it  which  covers  the  rest.  To  these  is  added, 
on  state  occasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony;  and  the  higher 
Classes  wear  with  it  a  sort  of  trousers  called  hakkama 
'resiniblliig  a  full-plaiteil  pettii oat  drawn  up  between 
till'  legs),  with  one  or  more  swords,  according  to  the  rank 
ot  tile  iiartics.  'J'he  lower  orders  are  prohibited  from 
wearing  swords.  The  men  shave  the  front  and  crown  of 
the  head,  the  rest  being  g.ithered  and  formed  into  a  tuft, 
covering  the  bald  part:  the  women,  on  the  cimtrary, 
wear  their  hair  long,  and  arriniged  in  the  form  of  a 
lurlwn,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  highly  polished  tortoise- 
shell  ;  and  they  paint  their  faces  red  and  wliite,  and  stain 
their  lips  purple,  .and  thtnr  teeth  black.  Hats  are  worn 
only  m  rainy  woathi^r  ;  but  the  fan  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  all  rlassi  s  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  is 
awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes  ;  but  that 
or  the  women  is  the  worst,  in  eonsei|uenee  of  their  prac- 
tice  of  so  tightly  band.iging  the  hips,  .as  to  turn  their  feet 
inwarils.  (Jn  tiie  other  band,  they  do  not  delorin  them- 
selves by  conlhiing  their  I'eet  in  tight  shoes,  like  the 
t-hlnese.  rnlygainy  is  not  practised  i^ven  by  the  noblis, 
and  far  more  IVeedoin  is  permitted  to  the  lemale  sex 
than  in  Ohina:  many  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all 
play  on  musical  instruments.  Concubines  are  kept  in 
numbers,  varying  acrording  to  tin:  niians  of  the  owner  ; 
but  they  hold  a  rank  n^iich  inferior  to  that  of  wives: 
prostitutes  are  found  in  every  ton n  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  any  country  of  Asia,  except  Hindustan  ;  and  so 
little  discredit  is  att.acbed  to  their  profession,  that  they 
are  visited  by  married  females  ;  ami  received  back  with- 
out remark  into  respectable  society. 

Kespciting  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  so  little 
t',,1'"*"'  ''  would  be  rash  to  venture  any  remarks. 
I  hey  areiilli.ged,  by  Slebold  and  others  to  be  intilli- 
Rent,  and  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowleilge  by 
Inipurics ;  they  study  medicine  and  astronomy,  and  their 
observatiims  are  as  correctly  made  as  their  rude  instru- 
ments will  allow.  Almanacks  are  complliilat  Mlako,  the 
great  centre  of  the  national  science  and  literature.  The 
historyofJapan.bas  been  written  with  great  care  by  some  of 
its  learned  writers ;  and  their  works  on  butanv  and  iO(j|oKy 
contain  good  descriptions  and  tolerable  engravings  of  the 
plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  tlieir  islands.  I'oetry, 
also,  is  cidtivate<l,  and  there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  music. 
I  he  Japanese  language  has  no  relation  to  the  Chinese, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  language,  except  that 
ol  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  Jesse  and  Tarakai.  Klaprolh,  ; 
In  his  lifrhcrchrs  Amalii/tirs,  Sieboid  in  his  Trnvrls,  A.de 
llemusat  in  htt  /lluslnni,in<i  Jtlir  Jajinn,  si:  l.anguiip,-, 
and  Meylan  in  bis  able  w..rk  o>-  .la|mn,  present  some 
ciirlous  details,  the  exhibition  of  which  does  not  lull 
within  the  , .  dnce  of  this  Dictionary.  It  Is  a  pidy- 
syllablc  language,  has  an  nlpbabet  of  47  letters,  and 
Is  written  in  luur  din'erent  sets  of  characters,  one  of 
which  (the  A(j/<iA(ii,fi)  is  usid  exclusively  by  the  males, 
while  another  (iIh- Aiiw/fflfin)  is  aiiproprlated  to  the  fe- 
males.  The  Chinese  cbarai  ter  also  Is  in  use  among  the 
learned. 

Ilislori/  —  Marco  I'olo  was  the  first  to  make  known  to 
I'.uropeain  the  existenci'  of  a  couiitry  called  by  him  Z/. 
IKiiinu.  but  since  proved  to  be  nlciilical  with  Japan  In 
IM.  .Meudei-I'lnto,  a  Portuguese,  was  cast  by  ■lorm  on 
these  shores,  and  a  I'ortngiicse  seltli'iiient  from  Malaica 
was  soon  after  mad'  at  Nagasaki,  llie  .■ommerclal  rela- 
tions of  which,  with  the  iiilial).,  were  v:Ty  considerable 
and  highly  lucrative  to  the  settlers,  till  the  inlerrerence, 
in  l.W.i,  of  Jesuit  missionaries  with  the  religious  pro. 
iession  of  the  Inh  ib.,  led  to  the  persecution  and  lliial 
expulsion  of  the  tradi'rs.  I'be  Dutch  soon  allerwards 
(in  liioii),  with  great  ditlleulty.  pievailed  im  the  Japanese 
to  iillow  them  to  trade  on  conilitloii  ol  not  iuterferiUK 
with  the  uatioual  religion;  but  ,he  vix.ilious  anil  har- 
assing regtilatluiis  by  which  lhi>  tradi'  is  i.bstrurted. 
and  the  lery  limited  extent  .illnwcd  to  it,  make  it  a  tnal^ 
fi  r  of  i|  itlon  how  far  Ibe  tactorv  should  be  kept  up 
by  the  Dotcb  giKi'rnnieiil  Tbe  ({ussiaiis  tried,  somi' 
viars  ago,  to  establish  comuiirclal  relations  uilli  Japan  i 
but  their  proposals  were  declined,  and  the  eiuovs  «ere 
order"d  ii,,|  III  return  on  pain  of  death,  'riii'  Inlemal 
history  of  Japan  Is  almost  unknown  ;  and  the  statements  i 
•  hat  have  re.ti  hed  us  Iht.  igh  Kampfer,  I  hunberg.  i.nil  i 
others,  are  too  loose  to  lie  adnillted  as  aiitlu  iilh  history. 
('  'J/''F<"»  ilr  Thiinhirg  nii  .liiiniii.  vidi  in.  and  iv. /mt. 
!>»»  i  SiiMil't  I  iiitni^r  nil  JiiiiiiH  (Kienehedit  ),  vul..  I. 
II  ami  V  ;  M,-yl,tn'i  lllutt.  ij  ./,i;i(i«  .  K,imiiUr'i  llisl. 
I'J  ■hifiiin  ,  and  sever.il  exiellrid  p.ipiis  in  ihe  .liiiiliv 
Jvuinaljur  li;i'Jl(l.) 
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JAUOSI.AVI,,  or  YAROSI.AV,  a  gov.  of  Ilussi..  .n 
Europe,  chiefly  between  the  ."iTth  and  59th  Uegs.  of  lat. 
and  the  3Mtli  and  4'2d  of  hmg.,  having  N.  Novogorod  and' 
Vologda,  E.  Kostroma,  .S,  Vladimir,  and  W.  Tver.' 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  IGO  m. ;  greatest  breadth  nearly 
the  same.  Area  estimated  at  about  liJ,8(lO  sq.  m.  (Sc/inilz- 
ti-r.)  Pop.  (IH;tK,,9Ui,00n,  Surface  almost  wholly  Hat, 
in  some  parts  marshy,  and  in  general  only  moderately 
fertile.  The  Wolga  traverses  this  government  in  its 
centre  ;  the  other  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries  the 
Mologa,  Scheksiia,  &c.,  all  which  have,  more  or  less, 
an  E.  direction.  The  l.ikc  of  Uostof,  in  the  S.,  is  8  m. 
long  by  (J  broad,  and  there  are  nearly  ^0  other  lakes 
(d  h^ss  size,  itye,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  [leas,  &c.,  are 
grown,  and  Schnitxler  estimates  tlie  annuai  |iroduce  of 
cc.rn  at  about  3  millions  of  chetwerts  :  a  quantity  nisidii- 
cient  lor  the  inhab.,  who  are  partly  su|iplied  I'rom  the 
adjacent  provinces  by  means  of  the  Wolga.  Its  hemp 
and  llax  are  excellent,  and  cherry  ami  ajiple  orchards 
arc  numerous.  The  gardeners  ol  JaroslaTl  and  Uostof 
are  famed  throughout  Russia,  and  many  are  met  with 
at  Petersburg.  Timber  is  rather  scarce.  The  rearing 
of  live-stock,  excepting  horses,  is  little  pursued;  but 
the  fisheries  in  the  Wolga  are  important.  This  govern- 
ment is,  however,  more  noted  for  its  manufacturhig  than 
its  rural  industry.  In  |h3o,  there  were  Kl.'j  iactories, 
<miploying  7,'.i7ll  hands,  ehicHy  in  the  towns  of  Jaroslavl, 
Kostol,  and  Ouglitcb.  I.ineu,  cotton,  and  woollen  stufls, 
leather,  silk,  paper,  hardwai .'.  and  tobacco  iire  the  priii- 
ciiial  rnanul'actiires;  but,  indcpendimtly  of  the  liands 
above  mentioned,  the  peasants  are  almost  (;very  where 
partially  occupied  with  weaving  stockings  and  ntlicr 
fabrics,  and  inaking  gloves,  hats,  harness,  wooden  rhoes, 
and  various  rural  imidcments.  (Commerce  is  facilitated 
l)y  several  navigable  rivers  and  good  roads. 

Jaroslavl  is  siibdividi'd  into  ten  districts  ;  chief  towns 
Jaroslavl,  Uostof,  and  Ouglitcb.  Its  pop.  is  Kussiaii  ; 
and  the  women  are  proveriiial  (among  Husslans)  for 
their  beaut}  Unly  about  l-17tli  part  of  the  inhabs.  re- 
sidi!  in  towns.  In  respect  of  education,  the  gov.  is  com- 
jirised  under  the  div.  of  Moscow  ;  and,  in  IN.')'2,  had  I'J 
public  schools,  and  1,141  scholars,  besides  <J  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  with  I,(i07  students. 

Jaiioslavl,  a  city  of  lUiroiieiin  Hussia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  and  of  a  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  V\  olga, 
at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Kotoiosth,  212  m.  N.K.  Moscow  ( 
lat.  .''7  '  37'  3(1",  long.  4(P  W.  Pop.  (1H32),  23,H.W.  It  is 
well  built,  though  mostly  of  wood  ;  and  is  defended  by  a 
fort  atlhecoiilluenceottbetwo  rivers.  In  its  broad  main 
street,  which  is  ornamented  with  trees,  are  many  hand- 
some stone  houses;  aiid3conventsandiuinuToU8criurches 
contribute  to  give  Jaroslavl  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  Deinididf  lyceum  In  this  city,  founded  in  lH(i3,  has 
a  good  library,  a  cabinet  <d  natural  history,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  printing-press,  and  ranks  immediiitely 
aitcTthe  liussian  universities.  It  was  originally  endowed 
with  lands,  to  which  3,ri7«  serfs  were  attached,  and  with 
a  capital  of  l(ill,n(l(i  silver  roubles  ;  since  which  ii  has  re. 
eeived  other  valuable  biiiefai  tions.  Tbe  sameeduc.itlonal 
course  is  pursued  as  in  the  universities,  and  lasts  three 
years.  'I'bc:  establishment  Is  placed  under  a  lay-director 
and  an  ecclesiastic,  and  has  H  professors,  2  readers,  and  Id 
pensionary  students.  Jaroslavl  has  also  an  eccleslastii  .d 
seminary,  with  WKI  students.  A  large  stone  exi  hangu 
(ilvsliiini  dvor),  an  hospital.  foHiiiliiojf  nsyliim,  house  of 
correction,  and  2  workhouses,  aie  the  other  chief  piiblic 
edilii'cs.  Ibis  city  is  tlie  ri  suliiice  of  a  governor,  and 
Ihe  see  of  an  archldsbop.  it  has  about  III  dilli'rent  fac- 
tories, including  3  <d'  lotton,  4  of  linen,  imd  2  of  silk 
fabrics,  H  tanneries,  and  seviral  lob.uco,  jiardware,  and 
paper-niukiiig  i  stalilishmenls.  Its  le.illier  and  table  llie'ii 
are  much  esteemed.  Tin'  position  of  Jaroslavl  on  the 
Wolga  contributes  to  promote  its  eoininerce,  whicli  is 
very  considerable.  Its  manurat  lures  are  sent  l.i  Mos- 
cow ami  Petersburg,  and  a  gieat  many  are  'old  at 
the  fair  of  Maikaiiil.  Twn  annual  Itiiitan  bird  in  Ja- 
roslavl. 

'I'his  Is  a    '  considerable  nnliqultv    '    mg  founded 

Ki'/'i  by  11..-  famous  Jaroslav,  son  il  i  li.dlmlr  the 
(in  at,  who  annexed  it  to  tbe  principality  o!  ib.iluv.  It 
b'll  under  tbe  dukes  of  Moscow.  In  I4'ili.  Peter  Ihe 
(Ireat  was  llie  llrst  lo  give  II  coiiiiiierclal  Iniportance,  by 
establishing  Us  lini  u  niunufai  lures,  slme  wlilch  its 
prosp.  rily    has    been    progressive.     (SVAm/z/.r,    Out. 

JAHDSI.AWor  J  A II  O.s  I.  AH,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  (ialicla,  cire.  I'l/imisl,  on  'he  San,  a  tributary 
of  Ibi'  Vistula,  Mi  III.  N.N.W  ibe  town  ol  Piteinisl. 
Pop.  (|H3M|  7.'i<'>'t,  among  whom  are  man)  Jews.  It  has 
a  laslle  belonging  lo  Prince  CjartorinsVy,  a  calbi'dr.il, 
and  sevral  other  cbuicbes.  a  high  irlioul  and  girls' 
sriiool,  and  manufuilurcs  of  unollen  and  linen  cli  lbs, 
rosogllo,  and  wax  lan.lles  It  has  an  extensive  trade  In 
those  goods,  and  in  woiuli  n  wares,  honey,  bleached  wax, 
llax.  .'inil  llung.iii.iii  wines.  CI  ushler.ibli  ipi.uilllles  ol  all 
tthiili  ale  sent  In  Daiildi ,  Ihoiigh   It  ss  ihan   loiimrly. 
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It  has  some  rntlier  large  fairs ;  tliR  jirinripal  is  that 
holilen on  tlic  Ifjtli  of  Aiijf.  (Bcrehausi  Stein;  Orstfrr 
Hat.  Encyc.) 

JASS\  {:m.Jassiorinm  Mitnic/piiim),  a  town  o(  Mol- 
davia, of  wliirh  it  is  tlic  tap.,  on  tho  Baglui,  a  tributary  of 
the  Pruth,  alwiit  12(1  m.  N.N.W.  Galacz,  ami  IfiO  m. 
W.  N.W.  Odessa,  lat.  47  ^  8'  30"  N.,  long.  '27°  ;10'  15"  K. 
TliR  pop.,  which  is  vaguely  said  to  have  once  amounted 
to  8n,0(Ml,  and  during  the  present  century  to  30,000,  has 
been  reduced,  by  war,  jiestilence,  and  lire,  to  less  than 
20,(KK).  It  is  situated  ni  a  fertile  country,  p.irtly  on  a 
hill,  and  partly  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  covers  a  large 
surface,  the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens  and 
plantations.  Its  fortilications  were  demolished  in  178K, 
and  its  only  defence  is  now  a  small  fortress  on  an  emi- 
nence, opposite  the  residence  of  the  liospodar.  Al)out 
4.70 1  houses,  including  all  its  li.tndsomest  residences, 
were  destroyed  by  lire  in  IH22;  since  which,  .Tassy  has 
presented  a  miserable  appear.inee.  Of  the  fl,(HK)  houses 
it  is  now  s.iiil  to  contain,  about  200  only  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  not  more  than  .W  have  a  second  floor.  The 
principal  .street  Is  wide,  and  lined  with  low  shops ;  "..e 
otiier  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked :  they  are  paved 
only  Willi  logs,  and  in  wet  weather  are  impassab'.e  from 
the  nuid,  wliile  in  dry  weather  they  are  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust.  There  is  a  total  w.int  of  cleanliness  ;  and 
this,  with  tlie  proximity  of  marshes,  and  the  c\halations 
whicli  rise  fnmi  the  imperfectly  covered  sewers,  render 
the  town,  espcially  its  lower  part,  very  unhealthy. 
Jassy  is  the  see  of  a  (ireek  anhbishop,  whose  residence 
is  perhaps  the  most  r(  niarkable  public  cdKlce.  It  h.as 
many  (Jreek  churches  .ind  chapels,  a  Uom.  C'ath.,  and 
a  Lutheran  church,  numerous  convents,  nn  hospital, 
3  public  baths,  a  large  building  apiiropriated  to  a  Wal- 
lachian  printing  establishment,  tiie  only  one  in  tlie 
province,  a  gynm.asiuni,  established  in  1041.  a  Lancas- 
trian s.'liool,  and  a  sclionl  of  handicr.ifts  for  females, 
foundi'd  in  1H.'M.  It  has  lew  maimfactures  ;  some  can- 
vass is,,  however,  ni.'ule  in  tlie  toivn  for  expnrt  to  Con- 
irtantiiio)ile.  and  the  tr.ule  in  wine,  Max,  cdrn,  hides, 
wool,  wax,  honey,  and  tallow,  is  consider, ible,  espiM-ially 
at  the  fairs.  Tlie  town  has  so  often  sulTcred  fmrn  (in', 
that,  to  be  secure,  some  of  the  merchants  di'po-it  their 
most  valuable  wares  in  chests  in  the  hif-di  church  of  St. 
Niciiolas.  The  iMiy.irs.  or  princijial  inliabs,,  have  a 
great  passion  for  paj!eantry  and  gaining,  iuul  are  illi- 
terate in  the  extreme.  Tiieir  costume  is  a  mixture  of 
Oriental  and  l;uroiiean,  and  the  showy  dresses  of  the 
upper  classes  strikingl)  cuntrast  with  the  general 
wrelihed  appearance  of  the  pnpulation.  Like  (lie  rest 
of  Moldavia,  .lassy  swarms  with  beggars.  (I)i\l.  (>'t.>r.  ; 
Macmichml's  Journty  from  Moscow  to  Consliiiilii40/ilf, 
|i.  Ki.  i  Slnn.^ 

.LA.SZ.ItKHF.VY,  atown  <pf  Hungary,  ili'tr.  Jiigyzla, 
of  which  it  is  the  can.,  on  both  sides  the  Ziu>va,  liere 
crossed  b)  a  stone  bridge,  40  m.  K.  I'estli.  I'np.  I"i.'i.'lll. 
I(  has  a  large  and  handsome  Uom.  Catli.  parish  (liiircli, 
Si'veral  other  ehurrhes,  a  rrancise  iii  eonveiil,  Horn. 
Cath.  gymnasium,  high  sihool,  and  a  town-hall,  in  which 
arc  kept  the  archives  ol  .lagyzia  anri  (ireat  .and  Little 
Cumania.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  a  m.irble 
olH-lisli,  erected  111  17!i7  I'l  honour  of  the  arehdiiLe  .Inhii ; 
and  within  the  jirecinctsoriliecnnvenl.iMiaii  isl.ind  In  (he 
Zagyva,  the  traveller  is  shown  a  tomb,  report  'd  to  be  that 
of  Altilal  The  town  has  a  large  trade  In  c<,mi.  Imrses, 
and  cattle,  wliii  h  latter  are  reared  In  great  iiumU-ri  in 
iti  vicinity,  (Oittirr.  Sol.  lUicyci  JiiifiliaHs.) 

J.M'KIl,  a  t>iwn  of  the  I'russian  .Inm  ,  prov,  ,Sllesla, 
rap.  drc.  of  same  ii.iine,  on  the  Neisse  (which,  by  its 
inundations,  orteli  dm  s  much  daoi.ge  ,  Id  in  .S.  dv  L. 
I.eignitJ,  l'"p  (  IH:!-*)  hM^  It  Is  the  MMt  of  the  judicinl 
courts  lor  the  circle  •Vc.  ;  has  a  iioiise  of  correelioii, 
a  I/Ulheran.  and  live  lloin.  t'.itli.  i  hurehes,  a  free  school, 
.(nd  fabricH  ol  IImimi  anil  woolli'ii  clollis. 

J.W  A,  H  large  and  line  Island  id  the  r.ntern  Arrhipe- 
lage,  Ikt  diilsi.in.  belonging  prinriiJally  t  i  the  Dub  h,  and 
the  11  litre,  as  will  as  the  most  v.ilii.ible.  of  their  iiomih- 
sioiii  in  the  Kast.  It  His  between  the  Mb  and  !i||i  di'ga. 
N.  lat.,  and  IIk'  KIMh  and  II. Ill  K.  long.;  separated 
from  .Sumatra  "U  the  \V.  by  the  Str.iils  of  Sund.i.  V.  by 
those  nf  Hal!  frem  the  l<l.  <if  that  II  one  ;  hating  N.  the 
.'<ea  of  Java  between  it  and  Iloriien,  and  S  the  Indian 
Oci'uii.  Its  general  conllgiiraIMn  is  not  unlike  that  nf 
Cuba.  I'Xeipt  lli.'tl  It  Is  not  curved,  and  it  also  resemliles 
Cull*  In  Its  ekli'iit,  fertility,  products,  and  oiinmerrlal 
value,  while  it  siipporls  livi'  tine  >  its  annaint  of  pop.  Its 
length.  W.  to  K  .  is  about  fitiO  m  ;  Jireadth  VHr^ing  from 
4(1  to  IIVi  in.  Area,  inclusive  of  the  nrighl>oiiriii>;  Isl.  of 
Madura,  rttlmaleil  at  about  4^.7('(l  »i|.  m  I'op  Iietwi-en 
i'l  and  'i  inlllloiii,  among  wlmm  are  iieurlv  loo.don  Chi- 
nese, with  Malays,  nalixet  .>f  lldl  ,ilid  otfier  isN  of  the 
.Arrhl|Mdagn,  a  fe«  Arabs,  Moors,  and  llengah'te,  anil 
several  ihiMis.tiid  Kiir'nieain,  mostly  Dutch,  but  nlmul 
H.'O  l'',iinliilii  Imliidiiii;  tnose  i  iii|>lo)i'd  in  the  mi  rraiililu 
iiav* 

nvinil  (ifneritfli)/,  .yr.  —  Molt  part  nf  the  siirloce  is 
liiouiitalni ui      A  neiuiilain  cimlii,  ctivioiisly  of  voUanic 
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origin,  runs  W.  and  U.  entirely  through  the  centre  of 
thu  isl.,  its  peaks  varying  in  elevation  from  f>,{m)  to 
probably  l'J,000  ft.  All  these  peaks  arc  of  a  conical  form, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  each  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  distinct  convulsion  of  nature.  All  have  been  nt 
some  period  active  volcanoes  ;  in  most  of  them,  however, 
volcanic  agency  is  now  apparently  extinct,  thougli,  from 
some,  eruptions  oceasionallv  take  place,  and  sulphureous 
vapours  arc  emitted,  especfall-  <ifter  rain.  The  S.  coast 
is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  and  being  exp^sed  !o  .ill  the 
violence  of  the  ocean,  Is  unsafe  for  shipping  ;  the  N. 
shore  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many 
tolerable  harbours  and  roadsteads,  affording  sulHcient 
shelter  to  trading  vessels,  the  sea  being  generally  smooth, 
llivors  numerous ;  but  very  few  of  any  size.  The  largest 
is  the  Solo,  which  runs  through  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
isl.,  and  disembogues  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite  Madura. 
Its  length  m.iy  be  estimated  at  400  m.,  7Hths  of  which 
are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Surakarta,  the 
cap.  of  tlie  chief  native  prince,  is  on  its  banks  ;  live  or 
six  other  rivers  are  at  all  times  navigable  for  a  lew  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  probably  50  more  are  in  the  wet 
season  used  for  the  conveyance  of  rafts  and  rough  pro- 
duce downwards.  There  are  many  extensive  swamps, 
,ind  ill  the  iniumtains  many  small  lakes  occupy  the  cr.Uirs 
of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Dasalt.  hornblende,  and  other  volcanic  formations  ,are 
abiiniUntly  intermixed  among  the  primary  rocks  of  the 
mountain  region.  On  either  side  of  the  mountain  chain 
coarse  limestone  and  .trgillaceous  iron-stone  are  very 
prevalent  formations,  and  are  covered,  especially  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  coimlry,  with  a  volcanic  soil  of  great 
ricliiicss,  in  some  places  12  ft.  in  deptli.  The  N.  coast 
rests  entirely  u|)on  coral.  Metals  are  few.  Miiier.-il 
springs  of  various  kinds  are  met  with,  besidej  naphtha 
and  petroleum  wells,  and  in  one  distr.  is  a  cluster  of 
hills  which  eject  a  mixture  of  mud  and  salt  water  ♦,  like 
the  nuid-v(dcanoof  Maccalubp,  in  Sicily.  (See  Ar.»(iona, 
vol.  1.  p.  H.'>.) 

The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  for- 
mer acconiuaiiies  the  moiir.oon  from  October  to  M.'iieli  or 
.\pril  { till'  I. liter,  the  K.  nuinsoun,  which  lasts  during  tliti 
rest  of  <]<!•  year.  On  the  N.  coast,  where  the  thermo- 
meter SCI, 1,  limes  rises  to  'MP  I'ah.,  the  climate  is  very 
unfavourable  to  r.urope.uis  :  but  in  the  interior,  at  nn 
(devation  of  4,0(IO  ft.,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  .'lO"  and  G(N,  no  deleterious  iiitliience  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  atmos|ihere.  Thunderstorins  and 
eartlii|uakeB  are  frequent,  but  hurricsnes  are  unkr.oim. 

.lava  has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  illstin. 
guished  by  (he  number  and  excellence  of  its  fruits  and 
other  vegetahlo  products,  which  comprise  many  of  the 
most  valuable  common  to  tropicnl  clliUiUes.  Denso 
forests  of  teak  and  othe-  trees,  useful  for  shipbulldiiiir, 
rover  a  great  (lart  of  the  interior,  especially  towards  the 
K.  end  of  the  island.  The  teik  nf  Java  is  iiilerior  in 
hardness  and  siilldity  to  that  of  .Malab.tr,  but  It  Is  superior 
ill  those  respects  to  that  of  lllrniah  ;  and  is  said  to  excel 
every  other  variety  In  diir.abilKy.  The  sago,  and  many 
other  palms,  the  very  curious  pitcher-plant  ( Sf/iinllu'i 
liislilliUoiHi),  and  two  virulently  poisonous  plants,  thn 
iiHi'Arir  and  the  chflik.  arc>  natives  of  the  island.  Tlio 
lalter,  which  is  pec  iillar  to  Java.  Is  a  large  creeping  shrub, 
and  identic'ilwitli  the  celebrated  '(;m,»,  formerly  supposed, 
but  on  no  good  foundation,  to  Ix',  like  Averiiiis,  destruc- 
tive df  birds  living  oier  It.  The  .iggrcgate  niiiiibir  of 
mammalia  has  iieen  estimated  at  !^ll.  Iiicluding  llie  niyal 
and  black  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds  id  deer,  the 
wild  hog,  «ild  Javaii  ox,  buffalo,  .tr.  Crocodil's  and 
other  large  reptiles  Inrest  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
the  marsiies  ;  and  miwards  of  20  venomous  serpents  are 
<  nuiiiirated.  Including  smne  of  cnorinoiis  size,  llirds 
are  in  Immense  variidy  ;  Ihe  bird  of  par.idise  visits  Java, 
from  (illolo,  I'apua,  aiid  llie  other  Islands  to  the  I',.  ;  and 
the  edible  nests  of  the  <ia  swallow  ( lliiiitido  iti  iil,nt,i} 
form  an  linport.int  and  valu.dde  nrtlile  of  trade  fir  the 
I'hliiese  miirkets.  This  singular  product  is  obtained  In 
the  greatest  iierfectlon  Iroin  deeii,  damp,  and  all  but  In- 
accessible caves  along  the  rugged  parts  ol  the  se.i  'oast. 
These  are  the  properly  of  government;  and,  wlnii  (hey 
can  Ik'  easily  guarded,  produce  a  considerable  revenue. 
Mr.  Cr.iwfurd,  who  for  several  years  superintended 
the  collection  of  the  valuable  caverns  of  Karang-bolang, 
on  till'  S  coast  of  the  Island,  estimates  the  value  of  the 
nests  iibl.diied  from  lliem  al  about  1  tli.lKSi  doll,  a  jear, 
I  ollected  at  an  expense  ol  about  II  percent.  The  nests 
are  taken  twice  a  year;  and  if  no  niineee«sarv  vlol.ine 
he  dune,  Ihi  operation  stems  to  be  but  little  (njiirloiis  : 
,'\t  all  events,  liie  ipiaiility  b  but  little  liicr'-ased  tiy  the 
caves  being  left  iiiiiinu  hid  for  a  year  or  two.  Ihe  nests 
are   assorted    into   three  ipiallties,    Ihe   best    being   the 

uhllest,  or  those  l.ikeii  aWi.y  bifore  tliev  ha^el ii  soIIihI 

by  Ihe  fund  or  Arn  «  of  the  young  blnf.  The  supply  of 
nrsis  being  llnilteil  aii'l  iiiisiisiepllble  of  Imrease.  and 
being,  at  the  » ino'  tiiiii',  highly  jirlied  by  the  rli  h  atitl 

*  I'tiili)  III*  Mil  wsler  llius  i>«  Iml  UOU  tuiH  uf  kail  Ml*  niil  III  tw 
mulvaniiiiall).  i.H^JIIn'  Hlil.  I.  V7.| 
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luxurious  Chinese,  on  account  of  their  real  or  supposed 
invinuralini?  powers,  they  bring  enormous  prices;  the 
linrst  sorts  selling  for  8/.  or  (i/.  per  lib.  !  anil  the  inferior 
for  Ms.  or  i>ij.t.  per  do.  I  They  are  collected,  but  in 
smaller  quantities,  In  other  parts  of  the  ArehipelaRo: 
their  total  export  toTliinals  estimated  at  from  'Md.DOOti) 
'2tr),(ioo  I'js.    {Crav'fiird,  lii.  4324—37.  ;  Ciwmicrc.  Dirt.) 

I»iituli!/,&c "The  Javanese  are  a  n.-ition  of  lius- 

bandmen.  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  immediately 
for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for 
his  salary,  the  pritst  for  his  stifend,  and  the  government 
for  its  tribute.  The  wealth  of  a  jirovince  or  village  is 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  faci- 
lities for  rice  irrigation,  ar.d  the  number  of  its  buH'aloes. 
Tlie  proportion,  at  an  average,  of  the  inhab.  engaged  in 
aKriculture  to  the  rest  of  tlie  pop.  may  be  stated  at  3j  or 
■•  t"  1  ;  and  it  is  i)robal)le  that  if  the  whole  island  were 
under  cultivation,  no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent  in 
any  <ither  quarter  of  the  globe  could  surpass  it,  eithi^r  in 
till'  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tiinis."  Uiqififs,  i.  117—420.)  At  present,  only  about 
1  .:kl  pari  oi  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  under  culture  ; 
and  yet  Java  produces  not  only  enough  of  corn  for  its 
own  consumption,  but  is  the  granary  of  the  K.  Archi- 
pi'lago,  and  even  of  Singapore.  W  ithin  the  last  ten 
.viiirs,  the  cultivation  of  all  its  great  staples  has  wonder- 
fiiilv  iiicreaseii ;  and  the  progress  of  Java  has  been  pro- 
balily  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  either  Brazil  or 
t'ulia. 

The  liiikbandry  of  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to  exhibit, 
upi'U  the  whole,  much  neatness  and  order.  Two  or 
mi, re  crops  are  never  cultivated  in  tlie  same  Held,  as  is 
tile  slovenly  practice  of  the  Hindoos.  Neither  are  tlie 
lands  tilled  in  common,  as  is  a  usual  but  most  injurious 
practice  in  Imlia.  The  peasant  and  his  family  bestow 
their  labour  exrliislvely  on  their  own  possessions,  and 
consider  their  culture  rather  as  an  enjoyment  than  a 
task.  It  is  here  only  that  their  industry  assumes  an  ac- 
tive ami  systematic  character :  the  women  take  a  large 
share  of  the  labour.  The  work  of  the  plough,  the  har- 
row, and  mattock,  with  all  that  concerns  the  important 
oper.itlons  of  irrigation,  are  performed  liy  the  men,  but 
the  light"r  labours  of  sowing,  tr.ansplanting,  reaping,  and 
lionilug,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  women 

The  implements  of  agriculture  are  lew  and  simple; 
but  as  well  as  the  agricultural  jirocesses,  they  are  more 
perfect,  and  imply  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  tlian 
those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  than  those  of 
any  Asiatic  people,  the  t'limese  excepted.  Tlie  Javanese 
plough,  like  the  Hindoo,  has  no  share.  The  sock  Is  tipped 
Willi  a  few  ounces  of  iron,  and  the  eai,;'  hoard  is  carved 
out  of  tlie  body  of  the  plough  ;  the  v.i.id  is  teak,  the 
yoke  of  liamhoo  cane.  One  man  condui's  t!:e  plough, 
and  wilh  a  long  whip  guides  llie  cattle,  whicn  n  !ver  ex. 
cii  d  two  in  luimlier.  The  Javanese  harrow  is  a  large 
rake,  Willi  a  single  row  of  teeth.  The  s.ime  yoke  and 
( atlle  are  used  lor  It  as  lor  the  plough,  and  over  its  beam 
a  l)aml)oo  cane  is  placeil,  on  which  the  person  who  guides 
it  sits  to  give  a  mceesaiy  weight  to  the  iinpleinent.  The 
hoc  Is  very  inililfi'rent  ;  its  edge  only  lipped  with  a  Mltle 
Iron,  ,uid  its  handle  about  2}  feet  long,  'i'lie  Javanese 
sickle  is  a  very  peculiar  inslruini  nt.  Its  object  is  to  nip 
oir  separately  each  ear  of  rice  with  a  few  Indies  of  the 
Kir.iw  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand, 
anil  tlie  niieratioii  etl'eited  witli  a  dexterity  acquired  by 
liahlt.  The  whole  fanning  stock  of  a  villager  may  be 
punhased  fur  little  niori  th.iii  one  tliird  )iart  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  his  hi'ii'. ;  or  for  ahinit  1.")  or  Ki  dollars. 
Iiii'ludiiig  a  pair  of  Imll'aloes.  Tliesi  animals  usually 
sine  all  agricultural  aiid  other  purposes  In  nhice  of 
Imr-is.  Cattleof  ever)  ilcsc-iptiou  are  plentiful  tnrough- 
out  Java;  but  the  cows  are  Inferior,  and  yield  little  milk. 
Miei'p,  goats,  and  hogs,  are  numerous. 

Hue  is  the  prinripai  food  of  all  classes :  It  Is  grown  not 
oiiiv  along  the  whole  ottlir  sea  coast,  but  in  all  (he  low 
gniiiiids  aiiil  raviiii's  w  here  water  is  to  be  had.  Wliere- 
rv.  r  rice  is  i  iiltlvateil  liy  immersion,  K\w  land  ii  ili\  id  d 
liilo  Muall  chei|iier.  of  about  211"  or  311(1  sq,  yards. 
Kin  rounded  by  dykes  not  i  xceedlng  !(  feet  high,  to  letaiii 
till'  water  for  Irrigation.  When  the  culture  dencnds  on 
l!ie  periodical  rains,  the  charge  of  these  dikes  con- 
slilutes,  as  fai  as  irrigalioii  i«  concerned,  the  inily  care  of 
the  hudmndmaii  ;  but  thegreati  i  MUantity  of  the  gram  of 
Java  is  raised  by  the  lielp  ol  aililliial  irrigation.  Ilie 
princtpal  care  ol  the  husoantliiiaii  is  to  dam  the  brooks 
and  mountain  streams  as  they  di'M'end  fioin  the  hills, 
and  liefore  the  ililliculty  li.is  occurred  uliiili  would  be 
presented  by  tlu'lr  pausing  through  dirp  ramies.  I'rom 
(Ills  ( iri'iioistniice.  tilt!  crests  of  the  mointtalns,  and  tlie 
taiii'ys  at  their  led,  are  liest  rnpplieil  wilh  Hater, 
and  there.  i'oiikei|iirnlly.  Is  Ihe  finest  .0'  >  richest  hiis- 
linndry.  The  snipe.,  of  the  liiou.it  in.  are  forincd 
Into  leriaces  Idglily  cidlivaled.  and  U.  '  tilleys  are  leii- 
dereil  alinosi  Impassable  from  the  Ireipi,  iii  \  in  the  uater 
coiiises  'Ihe  art  of  rnrdiig  rice  1 1)  .oioldal  irr'gnllon 
I"  fiiiiMil  oiili  III  pretail  In  llie  most  li  iiiiove.l  p  o'"  otihe 
iielerii  Aic(ii|>elugi>,  ulid  In  the  bt  >t  luiiUs,     I'liii  iiiiHle 


does  not  depend  upon  the  seasons  ;  and  hence  we  see  in 
the  best  parts  of  Java,  where  it  eiiieily  obtains,  rice  in 
every  state  of  progress,  at  any  given  season,  and  in  the 
same  district,  within,  indeed,  the  compass  of  a  few  acres. 
In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husband- 
man is  ploughing  or  harrowing ;  in  a  second,  he  is  sowing ; 
in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is  begin.. 
ning  to  flower  ;  in  a  llltli.  It  is  yellow  j  and  in  the  sixth, 
tlie  women,  children,  and  old  men  are  busy  reaping. 
Lands  which  may  be  Inundated  at  pleasure  almost  always 
yield  a  white  and  a  green  crop  within  the  year;  and  to 
take  two  white  crops  from  tlicm,  whether  a  judicious 
practice  or  otherwise,  is  very  common.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
states  that  he  has  seen  lands  which  have  produced,  time 
immemorial,  two  yearly  crops  of  rice.  Two  varieties  of 
rice  are  raised  In  Java,  one  a  large,  productive,  but  de- 
licate kind,  requiring  about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and 
the  other  small,  hardy,  and  less  fruitful,  which  ripens  In 
little  more  than  five  months.  The  first  Is  always  cul- 
tivated in  rich  lands,  where  one  annual  crop  only  is 
taken  ;  but  where  two  crops  are  raised,  the  otiier  variety 
Is  grown.  The  rapid  growtli  of  the  latter  lias,  indeed, 
enabU.'d  the  husbandman,  in  a  few  happy  "ituations,  to 
reap  six  crops  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

nice,  of  w  liatever  description,  is  reaped  and  stored  in 
tlie  same  way.  The  whole  Held  Is  not  reaped  at  once, 
but  each  portion  of  the  grain  is  taken  successively  as  it 
rii.ens  ;  so  that,  in  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  a  very  small  field,  with  many 
reapers,  may  occupy  a  period  of  1(1  or  12  days  in  reaping. 
\S  itli  the  singular  sickle  before  mentioned,  the  ears  are 
nipped  oft',  and  forthwith  transported  to  the  village  by 
the  manual  labour  of  the  reapers,  for  cattle  or  carriages 
are  very  rarely  used.  At  the  village,  the  corn  is  sutll- 
clently  dried  by  a  day  or  two's  exposure  to  a  powerful 
sun,  when  It  is  tied  In  slicives  or  bundles,  and  depo- 
sited in  little  granaries  of  wicker  work,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  cottage,  (irain  is  never  thrashed  by 
treading  it  out  by  means  of  cattle.  It  sometimes,  chielly 
In  the  case  of  mountain  rice,  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate the  seed  from  the  straw,  which  Is  done  by  tread- 
ing, or  rather  rubbing,  the  sheaf  between  the  feet,  an 
operation  effected  with  consideralilc  dexterity.  Com- 
n.oiily  the  grain  is  stored  for  use,  and  transported  to 
market  in  the  straw.  The  operation  of  husking  is  per- 
formed by  the  women  In  large  wooden  mortars,  witli 
pestles  of  the  same  material.  (I'raujurd's  Jnrlia/i  Archi- 
piingo,  i.  MX — 3fi.'i.)  Uice  is  mostly  grown  in  the  K. 
part  of  the  island,  whence  it  is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Uatiivia  for  exportation,  or  to  .Samarang,  from  which 
port  a  good  deal  is  shipped  for  China,  and  tlie  islands 
of  the  .Archipeiag,'. 

('ofFce,  which  has  now  become  the  great  commercial 
'  iple  of  Java,  is  grown  in  the  uplands,  the  best  si- 
tuations for  it  being  tlie  valleys  from  3,(I(K)  to  4,(KK)  ,\. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'I'lie  coHee  plant  grows  from 
12  to  Ki  ft.  in  height;  it.ittainsto  maturity  in  about.')  years, 
and  continues  to  bear  well  lor  the  succeeding  it)  or  i'J 
ye.irs,  each  tree  yielding,  at  an  average,  1^  lb.  coflee. 
Ihe  chief  peculiarity  of  the  coll'ee  culture  in  J;iva  is  the 
planting  t>(  the  dadap  tree  {t'rytlii inn  indica),  in  rows 
alternaiely  with  tlie  coflee  plants,  for  the  purpose  of 
aii'ording  slieiler  to  tlie  latter.  CoiTee  Is  raised  ,irinci- 
pally  ill  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  wliere  the  resiuiiicy  of 
I'reangers  furnishes  at  least  l-3d  part  of  the  total  pro- 
duce. 

Sugar  Is,  also,  aw  important  staple.  That  best  known 
in  European  markets  Is  calliil  Jaccatra  sugar :  it  is 
grown  near  llatavia,  where  numerous  sugar-mills  have 
been  erected  of  late  years,  formerly  the  sugar-milU 
and  grounds  were  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ciiiiiese,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  ease  :  the  Ku- 
ropeiins  share  the  culture  of  sugar  with  the  Chinese, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  niadiinery,  surpass  the 
latter  both  in  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  tin  ir  produce. 
The  (.'liiv.ese,  however,  by  their  frugality  and  laislneii- 
llke  habits,  are  supposed  to  reap  the  greatest  pri'lll  from 
the  sii'far  culture.  A  species  of  sugar,  ohlHlned  by 
ferinentlng  the  Juice  of  a  tree,  is  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  increase  In  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java  since 
IH'2.^  has  been  most  extraordinary  ;  the  quantity  exported 
In  1H37  having  been  about  tinnlii-Jive  times  greater  than 
111  |S'2(1!  Ai  present,  the  exjuiit  of  sugar  may  be  esti.. 
mated  at  about  4k,(i:ki  Ions,  i'lie  increase  in  tlie  growth 
of  iniligo  and  of  coll'ee  has  been  evrii  greater  than  that  of 
KU^ar  ;  imd  Java  is  now  liecunie  lUie  of  the  principal 
sources  for  the  supply  of  these  important  products.  (See 
;)iW.) 

Ill  WW,  the  goveriimeiil  olllcl.illy  nnnoiinced  tlial  Ihe 
cultivation  of  spues,  prevlniilily  prulillillid  in  Java,  would 
for  the  I'litiire  be  fire  to  all  parties  desirous  ol  engaging 
III  II  ;  and.  Inrllier,  that  every  facilily  would  be  glii  n  to 
sill  h  perscins,  by  supplying  llieiii  wlili  whiitevei  Inlorm- 
allnii,  and  eveii  the  seed,  they  might  require.  '  This 
iiicjisiire  (says  the  Malavian  correspniidi  nt  of  Ihe  Sitii;it. 
fioif  t'rir  t'rci*.  June  U,  lHtt<J,>  It  iiu  Uuubt  pieparntory 
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to  the  abandonment  of  the  Spice  Islands,  which  have  al- 
ways been  more  of  a  dead  weight  an  tlic  government 
than  any  thing  else."  The  government  have  had  .ilready 
considerable  success  with  cinnamon,  tlie  produce  of 
wiilch,  in  1839,  was  estimated  at  40,000  lbs.  Pepper  was 
formerly  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  its  culture  under 
the  new  system  has  again  revived.  Long  pepper  is  indi- 
genous, but  has  been  greatly  neglected.  Tobacco  is  a 
considerable  staple  ;  and  cotton  is  grown  in  almost  every 
part  of  Java,  except  its  W.  extremity.  Maize  is  grown 
in  the  plains,  and  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  In  the 
hilly  tracts,  butithe  latter  only  in  small  quantities.  A 
great  variety  of  pulses  and  vegetable  oils,  the  sweet  po- 
tato, cocoa,  betel-leaf,  cannella  barli,  and  pistachio  nuts, 
are  among  the  other  chiof  articles  of  culture.  In  1S2G, 
the  Dutch  colonial  government  made  some  useless  at- 
tempts to  force  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  since 
then  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  tea,  but  this 
also  appears  to  have  failed.  The  introduction  of  the  sill( 
worm  has  been  more  successful,  and  the  growth  of  silk 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Java  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  colonies 
In  the  world.  Labour  is  very  cheap :  in  the  Euro- 
pean districts,  labourers  get  only  id.  a  day,  and  in  the 
native  districts  only  from  2(f.  to  2^.  a  day ;  but  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the 
inhab.  of  Denual,  being  generally  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and,  for  the  climate,  well  housed.  Their  food  is  princi- 
pally rice  or  maize,  with  a  little  sugar  ;  their  clothing  is 
chiefly  of  cotton,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  it  is 
mostly  the  manufacture  of  the  country  ;  but  they  con- 
sume a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  of  good 
quality  than  the  Bengalese.  Each  peasant  has  his  hut  of 
bamboo,  &c.,  which  costs  only  from  about  Hi.  to  lOj.  in 
the  Hrst  instance,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  small 

?;arden.  The  proprietary  right  to  the  land,  except  in  a 
ew  districts,  belongs  every  where  to  the  sovereign.  Nu 
law  nor  usage  gives  to  the  oldest  occupant  the  land  he 
has  reclaimed  from  waste,  or  the  farm  he  has  enriched 
by  his  industry.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  same 
cultivator  may  continue  to  occupy  the  same  field  for  life, 
and  his  family  may  afterwards  succeed,  but  none  can  re- 
tain possession  against  tlio  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  even 
of  his  own  immediate  superior.  Half  the  produce  of  wet 
lands,  and  a  third  part  of  that  of  dry,  was  formerly  ex- 
acted by  the  government,  but  at  present  the  government 
takes  only  one  filth  part  of  the  produce ;  nor  has  any  pro- 
prietor purchasing  land  of  the  government  the  right  t(/ 
demand  more  of  the  native  occupant,  except  for  lands 
which  the  proprietor  himself  may  have  brouglit  into  cul- 
tivation, for  which  he  may  demand  one  third  part,  or 
less,  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  uniustructive  to  compare  tiiis  moderate  assessment 
with  the  exorbitant  amount  taken  from  the  occupiers  in 
Hindostan,  and  to  mark  the  results  exhibited  in  the  im. 
T  verishrnent  of  the  inliab.  of  British  India  and  the  sta- 
tionary state  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Ja- 
panese labourer,  and  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  Java. 

No  permission  is  necessary  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment for  Kuropeans  wishing  to  go  to  Java,  hut  a  licence 
from  the  colonial  governor  is  necessary  to  remaining 
there.  Europeans  are  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  lands 
In  the  \V.  provs.,  and  to  hold  leases  in  the  N.  The 
principal  conditions  are  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  I  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  value  i>l  tlie  jiroperty ;  that  the 
proprietor  shall  not  exact  more  than  tlie  before-men- 
tiiined  proportion  of  nioduce  as  rent ;  and  that  ho  shall 
keep  the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair.  The  European 
proprietors  receive  their  rents  in  kind ;  and  are  obliged 
to  take  their  produce  to  IJataviato  be  shipmul.  The  free 
cultivation  ol^ every  article  of  produce  Is  allowed,  except 
the  poppy.  The  extent  of  estates  held  in  property  in 
RIO,  was  about  5,000  sq.  m.,  divided  between  m  or  30 
European,  and  10  or  12  Chinese  proprietors;  of  which, 
about  l,soo  8(1.  m.  were  held  by  H  or  U)  Ilritlsli-born 
luliji'i'ts  i  but  In  the  interval  the  quantity  of  land  held  by 
Kio'ijpeaiis  has  been  materially  UureasfMl.  lliitish  and 
other  foreign  proprietors  are  treated  precisely  in  the 
•auie  way  as  the  Dutrh.  The  Chinese  possess  a 
tomewliat  less  extent.      Large  capitals  have  lieen  ex- 

r ended  on  the  lands  held  liy  Europeans  in  irrigallim, 
he  constriK'tinn  of  sugar-mills  and  mills  for  husking' 
rice,  and  the  introdiulioii  of  machinery  from  Europe. 
The  introduelhm  of  Kuropean  capitalists  and  residents 
has  greatly  improved  tlie  I  ondilinn  of  the  natives,  nliu 
•re  always  ready  to  enter  tlieir  service.  Thell  and  rob- 
bery, though  roiiimon  elsewhere,  urn  leliinm  lieard 
ut  oil  est'.U's  lielongliig  t<>  Euinp<>aiis,  and  there  are 
no  Intances  of  permiiial  violetiee  done  ihc  latter.  About 
IKiO  811,  m.  In  the  territories  nt  the  native  princes  are 
Iraseil  liy  Europeans.  (  ,Wim"/ii/ii( '.«  /.'enA  nee,  in  I'ail, 
£.  I.  llcfHirU I  Eiirl,  Kaatirn  .S'lrit. )  I'he  natives  eui- 
tltale  Ih-  rest  of  the  land  according  to  their  ancient 
I'cstiiin*  and  usages,  paying  a  rent  to  the  giitern 
meni,  partly  In  money,  and  purlly  in  kind.  A  \illage 
tjrstem  is  very  prevalent,  by  which  every  cunimunc  has  1 


its  own  lands,  the  culture'  of  which  it  has  a  right  to 
direct,  and  which  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
habs.  in  common  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
E. :  the  produce  is  afterwards  divided  (after  deducting 
the  rent)  into  equal  parts,  according  to  the  number  of 
hands  engaged  in  its  Iproduction.  The  land  belonging 
to  a  commune  varies  generally  from  about  40  to  100 
acres  ;  and  the  extent  lUlotted  .to  each  individual  from 
one  half  to  two  acres. 

Manufactures  are  few,  and  prmcipally  domestic:  the 
peasant's  family  fabricates  almost  every  article  required 
for  its  own  use.  Cotton  goods  are  woven  ;  and  a  cubit's 
length  of  cotton  cloth,  5  spons  in  breadth,  is  considered 
a  sufficient  day's  work  by  the  Javanese  weaver. 

The  Javanese  and  Indian  islai~ders,  in  general,  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manufacturing  fine 
clothes  of  any  kind ;  all  their  fabrics  are  of  a  coarse, 
though  durable  texture  ;  and  all  the  labours  of  the  loom 
are  performed  by  women  only.  Of  calico-printing  the 
Javanese  are  entirely  ignorant  j  but  thev  have  a  singular 
substitute  for  it.  The  part  not  intcnde'd  to  be  coloured, 
they  daub  over  with  melted  wax.  The  cloth,  thus 
treated,  is  thrown  into  the  dying-vat,  and  the  interstices 
take  the  colour  of  the  pattern,  if  a  second  or  third 
colour  have  to  be  added,  the  operation  is  repeated  on 
the  ground  made  by  the  first  application  of  wax  ;  more 
wax  is  applied,  and  the  cloth  is  once,  or  oftener,  con- 
signed to  the  vat.  The  greater  refinement  that  is 
attempted,  the  more  certain  seems  to  tie  the  failure. 
This  awkward  substitute  for  printing  adds  100  per  cent., 
at  least,  to  the  price  of  the  cloth.  "  The  latter," 
Mr.  Crawford  says,  "  is  450  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
the  raw  material ;"  and  he  adds,  "  This  is  a  picture  of 
the  rude  condition  of  manufacturing  industry,  of  tlie 
waste  of  labour  and  of  time,  which  results,  in  an  unci- 
vilised stage  of  society,  from  imperfect  machinery,  indo- 
lence, unskill'ulness,  and  the  want  of  the  division  uf 
labour."  (Ind.  /IrcAip.  i.  179,  180.)  And  yet,  unskilful 
as  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Javanese  is,  it  gene- 
rally excels  that  of  the  other  islanders  of  the  Archipelago. 
Leather  and  saddlery  are  made  at  Solo,  boots  and  snoes  at 
Samarang,  mats,  and  hats  of  bamboo,  &c.,  cor,  fishing- 
nets,  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  Moras  papj/rifern, 
bricks,  cabinet-work,  carved  wooden  articles,  boats  and 
ships,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  natives  are  toler. 
ably  versed,  and  krisea,  matchlocks,  and  other  arms,  &c.. 
are,  cxcl.  of  cottons,  the  chief  manufactures.  Copper  and 
brass  pans  are  made,  but  their  manufacture  lias  very  much 
declineil.  Almost  all  the  manufactured  goods  used  by 
Europeans  are  imported.  J.iva  is  the  only  island  of  tho 
E.  Archipelago  in  which  salt  is  made  to  any  extent:  along 
the  N.  coast  there  are  numerous  salt-pans,  from  which  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  article  is  obtained  than  is  required 
lor  home  consumption  —  a  quantity  estimated  at  32,0(10 
tons  annually.  The  salt  marshes,  and  other  inlets  of  tho 
sea,  are  often  embanked  fur  the  rearing  of  fish  in  large 
numbers. 

In  architecture,  the  Javanese  surp.iss  the  other  na- 
tives of  the  E.  Archipelago  ;  and  many  structures 
of  stone  and  brick,  some  in  a  style  of  superior  magiiKi- 
cence,  (as,  for  histance,  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor,)  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  island.  But  tlie  art  of  building 
has  declined  since  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  tho 
mcxlern  Japanese  do  not  even  understand  the  art  of  turn- 
ing an  arcli,  thougli  arches  are  seen  in  every  ancient 
structure  remaining  in  Java.  The  /.aratuns,  or  jiaiaces 
of  the  native  princes,  are  walled  inelosures,  laid  out  <iii  a 
unil'orm  plan,  and  comprising  numerous  buildings.  They 
were  formerly  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present 
consist  only  of  ill-burnt  bricks  and  ill-eoncocted  mortar. 
Alter  these,  the  belter  sort  of  residences  are  called 
panrlapai,  a  word  Ueri'ed  from  the  .S mscrit ;  and  the 
edifice  is,  therefore,  probably  of  Inilii  ...iglu.  Inmost 
of  these  a  tliatched  roof  is  supportii  >  y  four  wooden 
pillars,  round  which  is  an  awning  ol  light  materials, 
supported  by  moveable  props  of  liamuoo  ;  and  the  whole 
is  closed  in  by  a  temporary  paling,  and  divided  into  aiart- 
ments  by  li^ht  partitions.  The  chief  materials  of  the 
houses  of  the  Javanese  are  the  bamboo,  rattan,  palmetto 
leal,  and  wild  grass.  The  house  of  a  peasant  In  a  popu- 
lous part  of  Java,  where  materials  are  not  tlie  inii.it 
abundant,  will  not  exceed  liie  value  of  (KJ  days' labour. 
l:i  the  dwellings  of  tlie  i  hiels  there  l.i  generally,  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  <if  the  house,  a  kind  of  state  bed,  rather  fur 
display  tlian  use  ;  but  an  ordinary  lied  Is  usually  only  the 
banilioii  ;loor  of  the  cottage,  or,  at  b<rst,  a  bench  of  the 
same  tlini'-y  material,  on  which  a  mat  and  small  pillow 
are  laid,  and  the  peasant  retires  to  rest  witliout  undress- 
ing. Knod  Is  served  u[i  on  s.ilvers  or  trays  <if  wood  or 
brass,  A  few  ('liiiiese  poreel.dn  dishes  are  used  occa- 
siiinally,  lint  neither  spoons,  knives,  nor  forks. 

The  iutiimiice  bi'lween  lava  and  Holl.ind,  wlileh 
amounts  to  li-7ths  of  the  wliole  external  trade,  l«.  clileily 
carried  on  by  the  Scderliiiniisrli  llnwlrl  Mantschiippu,  or 
Dutch  t'oiiiineieial  Society,  whieli  liieiudii  some  of  the 
ino'.t  wealthy  [lers'iiis  in  tlie  mother  country.  We  sii'i- 
julu  tt  table,  showing  the  value  uf  the  export  and  import 
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trade  of  Java  and  Madura  in  1837,  specifying  the  prin- 
cipai  countries  with  which  those  islands  traded.  [See 
top  of  next  column.] 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  chintzes,  muslins,  &c.  (to  the  value  of 
59.'J,!a6/.  in  1S37),  provisions,  wines  and  spirits,  iron  and 
iron  goods,  woollen  goods,  liaherdashery,  glass,  copper 
wares,  &c.,  from  Europe  and  America;  opium  from  the 
Levant  and  Bengal ;  sacking,  linens,  wheat,  &c.,  from 
India ;  porcelain,  tea,  tobacco,  silk  and  silk  goods,  from 
China :  copper  and  camphor  from  Japan  ;  gambier, 
cotTee,  tin,  cottm,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  sandal-wood,  &c., 
for  exportation ,  from  the  rest  of  the  archipelago.  The 
following  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
exported  from  Java  during  each  of  the  10  years  ending 
witli  ls;i7,  shows  better  tlian  any  thing  else  can  do,  the 
wunderml  progress  recently  made  by  this  noble  island. 


Countries. 

Imports  firom. 

Eiports  to. 

Netlierlands 

(trciit  hriuin 

France          -           .           - 

Hamburg     -          -          - 

America 

I«le  of  Piance 

Perhlon  (iuloh 

Ilriti^h  India 

Slam 

t'hina 

Ja|)an 

Auitralla      - 

K.  Archipelago 

Other  countries 

L. 

575,392 

3.17,6.13 

5U,(il3 

11,013 

18,453 

4,075 

*  37,11!! 

10,861 

74,488 

511,635 

4,'J15 

627,821 

8,484 

/,. 

2,5()l,5.-54 

26,131 

'j;i,56.1 

15,1.'>4 

77,3.50 

3,841 

8,734 

5,975 

3,652 

187,857 

25,288 

13,266 

617,231 

14,572 

Total 

1,815,61)2 

3,600,151 

V'L'ars. 

CoHee. 

I'epiier. 

Indigo. 

Hides. 

Cloves. 

Niilmegs. 

Sugar. 

Tin. 

Rice. 

Rattans. 

Mace. 

Arrack. 

Piculi. 

IHculi. 

Lhl. 

No. 

PiciiU. 

Picuh. 

Picult. 

Picult. 

Cmjant. 

Picuh. 

Piailt. 

LtaKuer*. 

1828 

21ri,182 

8,226 

23,010 

49,400 

1,8.52 

1 ,648 

25,870 

19,.505 

15>.58 

31,301 

600 

1S29 

281,612 

6,104 

46,.1(i8 

44,.121 

2,434 

1,159 

73,780 

2.1,958 

15,122 

30,400 

180 

1,.1'J7 

18.10 

288,740 

6,061 

22,063 

30,249 

803 

I,.10» 

108,640 

21,426 

1.1,521 

5.090 

177 

1,927 

1831 

299,086 

7,836 

42,884 

63,271 

1,581 

2,5.50 

120,298 

30,252 

18,637 

5,188 

145 

i'*'!' 

18.12 

314,173 

7,(i75 

168,211 

82,.185 

5,114 

3,849 

34.^,872 

47,801 

23,072 

M,.123 

947 

2,100 

18.13 

260,166 

5,407 

217,480 

7.'i,421 

1,942 

1,171 

210,947 

41„10t 

.10  ,.144 

16,731 

603 

1,611 

18.14 

4.05,008 

7,704 

2.'>0,423 

53,000 

4,010 

4,200 

367,131 

39,165 

23,379 

11,909 

1,192 

1,4,13 

18.1,', 

46li,8rl 

11,868 

i.1.'i,753 

1.-9,995 

4,566 

5,022 

4.19,513 

40,836 

25,577 

4,905 

1,606 

2,075 

18.16 

498,077 

7,(){I6 

407,798 

120,000 

2,185 

3,886 

.'>0'),5I3 

17,7.39 

36,130 

49,968 

991 

1,477 

18.17 

6SI,!I47 

12,487 

822,492 

93,07 1 

2,925 

3,778 

(;;6,0N.-> 

14,417 

- 

33,.'i39 

l,2i3 

1,663 

The  v.ilue  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Java 
in  I83U  was,— 

Fiorina. 
9,0H.-,UI 
769,850 
2,718,810 

7,31.7,833 


Arrack 

Hidn 

Iniligo 

CoHfc 

IVpiKr,  round 

Rice 

M  ace 

Cloves 

Nutraugi 


Ftorint. 

115,995 

217,715 

1,122,382 

16,090,362 

126,0.15 

.    3,389,61.1 

39li,268 

153,036 

.    1,711,610 


Sugar 

Tobacco 

Tin 

.Vll  other  articles,  and 

treasuiu 


Total  Mlue      -42,261,642 


The  total  amount  of  import  and  export  duties  re- 
ceived, in  IH37,  was  43.VJ'>9/.  In  tlie  same  year,  l,r>48 
ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1(12,416  lasts  (under 
the  Dutch  flag,  1,423  of  79,202  lasts),  entered  ;  and  1,891 
ships,  burden  111,920  lasts  (1.036  uf  8.'i,!)71  lasts,  under 
Dutch  colours),  cleared  out  of  the  different  ports  of  Java 
and  Madura. 

Tlic  internal  traffic  is  comparatively  small,  though 
few  countries  have  better  means  of  communication.  A 
carriage  road,  extcniJiiig  from  one  extremity  of  J.iva 
to  the  other,  800  m.  in  length,  was  made  l)y  General 
Uuendeis  ;  liut  it  is  iilleged  tliat  its  construction  cost 
the  lives  of  12,000  natives. 

The  Chinese  weights  iire  invariably  used  in  commer- 
cial transactions  at  Ilatavia,  and  throughout  Java  and 
the  other  Dutch  possessiims  in  India.  These  are  the 
picol.  and  the  cattle,  which  is  its  hundredth  part.  The 
picul  is  commonly  estimated  at  12.5  Dutch  or  133j  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  but  at  Batavia  it  has  been  long  reckoned 
equal  to  136  lbs.  avoird.  The  bahar  is  3,  and  the  tim> 
bang  &,  piiull.  The  coyang  of  rice  is  euuivalcnt  to 
3,300  lbs.  I)utch.  The  coins  in  use  are  limilar  to  those 
current  in  the  Netherlands.  Spanish  dollars  are  re- 
ceived at  the  custom-house  in  Batavia,  at  the  rate  of  100 
for  2C0  florins. 

(iui'ernmcnt,  Jj-c— Java  is  divided  into  19  provs.  or 
residencies,  or,  including  Madura,  into  20,  each  governed 
by  a  I'.uropean  resident,  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  as 
many  sub-residents  as  may  be  decined  u'-cessiry.  The 
residencies  arc  subdivided  into  armndi  'ir  regencies, 
the  administration  of  wliich,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
iKillce,  is  conlldetl  to  native  chiel's,  termed  regents. 
Till!  colonial  government  at  Batavia  exerts  a  full  and 
niniplete  power  over  all  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
E.  seas.  The  gov.,gener,'il  in  the  c.ip.  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  king  of  Holland,  and  commander-in-  , 
chief  of  the  forces  by  lan'l  and  sea.  He  is  assisted  by 
n  secretary-geoeral.  and  a  colonial  council  of  4  ineniliers, 
who  must  be  of  Dutch  extraction,  born  in  Holland,  or  I 
one  of  its  dependencies,  and  30  years  of  r.ge  ;  and  who  I 
can  exercise  no  other  functions  u  bile  they  remain  coun- 
cillors. Justice  is  administered  in  the  last  retort  in  a 
supreme  court  at  Batavia,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  all  j 
cases  above  the  value  of  .MK)  florins.  Three  subordinate  | 
civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  3  courts  iiuirlial. 
suborilinate  to  a  central  cnurt  in  the  cap.,  are  establlFheil 
in  DataNia.  .Sainarang,  and  Soiirabay.i.  A  member  from 
eiK  h  of  ilu-se  courts  makes  a  circuit  at  least  every  three 
nionths  into  the  reshlencies  under  its  control,  to  p'c- 
shlc  at  a  court  of  assize,  composed  Im'sIiIcs  of. I  native 
chiefs  chosen  ainiually  by  the  governnunl,  on  the  re- 
coininenilntion  of  tin  n.itivis.  I'he  pirin.uieiit  triliunal* 
tiflhe  lesldencies  are  tlie  Innil ntiulin,  ciinipiiscd  nl  the 
rcHiilent,  4  mems.  si>lected  from  anumg  the  regents,  a 
secretary,  Iftv.  In  eai  h  arroiid.  and  cimniiuiii'  there 
lire  Justices  uf  the  peace,  with  authority  in  petty  cuies. 


The  Chinese  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  under 
functionaries  chosen  by  them,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  Dutch  for  the  behaviour  of  the  rest.  There  fire 
few  (laves  belonging  to  Europeans  in  Java.  The 
greatest  religious  toleration  exists,  and  ministers  .  f  all 
Christian  sects  are  equally  remunerated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Superior  biIii/dIi  are  established  in  the  chief 
towns,  and  prliiiaiy  6i|nj,il~  in  rntjtt  of  the  residen- 
cies. Tlio  souadrun  stalluneil  In  Java  sometimes  com- 
prises several  ships  of  the  line,  but  in  time  of  peace 
usually  ctmsists  only  of  a  few  frigates  and  corvettes. 
Therb  is,  besides,  a  coloniiil  navy  of  light  vessels 
(schooners,  gun-boats,  &c.),  which  form:  a  separate 
branch  of  service,  though  both  are  generally  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  adm'^'al  of  the  royal  squa- 
dron, who  has  the  title  of  Diuctor  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Navy.  Besides  the  foregoing  force,  a  flotilla  of 
cruisers,  manned  by  native  Javanese,  is  supported  by 
the  difl'ercnt  marine  residencies.  The  land  forces  con- 
sist of  II  battali'^ns  of  infantry,  a  corps  of  pioneers, 

2  battalions  of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  a 
portion  of  a  squadron  of  lancers.  In  all,  there  are  about 
8,000  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  Javanese  army,  Iwing 
about  equal  to  l-3d  part  of  thosi  jerving  in  British  India. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  heav}  expense  incurred  in  tiio 
government,  Java  is  one  of  the  few  colonial  dependencies 
that  in  ordinary  years  remit  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  mother  country. 

The  territories  uf  the  native  princes  comprise  about 
l-4th  part  of  Java  and  its  inhabs.,  in  the  centre,  S., 
and  S.E.  of  the  island,  the  cap.  of  the  Susuhunan,  or 
empire  of  Java  being  ttt  Surakarta.  on  the  Solo,  and 
that  of  the  sultan,  at  Djocjokarta.  The  religion  of  both 
these  dyiiastlci  is  tlie  Mohammedan,  which  prevails 
over  almost  the  wliole  of  the  country.  The  Javanese,  as 
anation.are  the  must  advanced  of  any  in  the  K.  Archi- 
pelago. They  only,  of  those  Inhabiting  th.it  regioi.,  have 
a  native  calendar,  and  have  made  con.siderabic  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilised  life.  They  appear 
to  have  received  these  originally  from  HIndostan, 
together  with  the  Hindoo  religion,  whiih  is  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  over  Jav,-i.  till  its  conquest  by  tho 
Mohammedans  in  1  478.  (.'upinus  ditails  respecting  Ilia 
manners,  customs,  &c.  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
pi^uple,  the  anti<|iiitie8  of  the  island,  &c.,  which  would 
take  up  too  much  space  in  the  present  work,  may  ho 
found  In  Kaflles,  Crawfurd.  and  other  writers  on  thn 
subject. 

The  lislory  of  Java  c.innot  be  traceil,  with  any  de- 
gree of  cdiHdence,  further  than  the  latter  portion  of 
the  12th  ccht.iry.  I'rom  tli.u  time  dnwn  to  the  est.ibllsh- 
ment  ol  Mnhammeilanism,  at  the  close  of  the  1.1th  ccn- 
turj,  the  lehition  uf  the  people  was  a  modifled  Hindoo. 
Ism  i  and  a  numlu'r  of  independent  states  e\lsted  in 
Java.  The  ruins  ol  Mojopahlt.  one  of  >he  prinilpal  ca- 
pitals olthesc  several  states,  are  among  the  mast  exten- 
sive in  the  East.  This  ilty  bad  between  two  opiwjsite 
gates,  the  rcm.iius  ol  which 'still  exist,  a  breadth  of  about 

3  m.,  which  would  give  a  circuit  of  12  m.  if  the  enclosure 
ha<l  been  a  square,  (he  HlndiiM  kini;dom  uf  Mojopahit 
was  iiverlui  ned  by  the  Arabs  in  1478. 

The  I'ortugue.e  reaclicil  .lava  in  l.Ml,  anil  the  Dutch 
in  IV«>.  The  latter  founded  Ilatavia  In  imo,  ami  gr:)- 
dimll>  riinsulld.ded  their  pnwir  on  the  Island,  llioiigli 
tot  K  long  I'  riod  engagvd  In  continual  wars  Willi  thn 
'.  native  sovercl|ins.  In  |n||,  ,||iva  was  taken  by  a  British 
'  force  from  Hindoitan,  and  held  till  I8IU,  when,  i«  pur- 
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JAXAllTES. 


Euance  of  Ihe  treaty  of  Tarls,  it  wn»  rcitorod  to  thn 
Dutch.      (Hogendorp,  Coup  d'dCil  tur  Vile  de  Java; 
Rqfflea't  Hut.  qfjaiia  ,■  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago i 
Pari  Reporli;  Hamilton,  E.  I.  Gax.,  *c.) 
JAXABTES,  a  celebrated  river  of  antiquity,  now  very 

fenerally  ackiiuwiudged  to  bi!  idvnticiil  witli  the  Kir- 
)aria,  the  chief  stream  of  the  KirKhiB-steppc.  It  rlaoi  in 
tiie  Kaclil(ar.l)av»n,  a  VV.  brancli  of  tlie  Tiang-khang 
range,  in  iat.  42"  SO*  N.,and  long.  73^  iiO'  E.  Its  courBt 
to  Kokan  is  W.S.W.  about  18Uin. ;  but  at  that  point  it 
Lakes  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  about  .300  m.,  ar  lar  as  Ak- 
metschet,  in  Iat.  45°  N.,  long.  66"  6'  E.,  where  the 
cligniie)  divides,  the  N.  and  larger  branch  retaining  the 
name  Sir,  while  that  to  the  S.  Is  called  Kouvan-Daria : 
their  mouths  in  the  Caspian  Sea  lie  about  40  m.  apart, 
but  .ire  both  in  long.  61".  The  entire  length  of  the  .Sir, 
including  its  windings,  cannot  be  much  less  thanyuOm. ; 
and  it  is  both  broad  and  deep,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
its  being  the  sole  recipient  of  the  waters  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  great  chain  separating  the  klianntc  of  Kokan  from 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  has  no  ndlucnt  of  any  great  si/u ; 
its  banks  (which  are  low  and  sandy)  are  usually  Hooded 
in  summer  and  at  the  bcginni.ig  of  winter  ;  and  the  water 
is  described  as  being  loaded  with  a  whitish  brown  deposit. 
Tlie  ruins  of  temples  and  habitations  in  the  Karakoum 
sands  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course  clearly  prove  that  its 
banks  were  once  peopled  by  a  race  far  more  civilised 
than  the  brigand  Kirghis,  wlio  now  wander  over  the 
Steppe.  (,t.evchine,  p.  1.  ch.  v.) 

Ilerodotus  gives  the  name  Araxes  to  a  largo  river  full 
of  fish,  and  studded  with  islands,  situated  in  a  \i\l  Im- 
measurable plain.  (Sfi- i.  201— Vlti.)  Some  geographers 
have  conjectured  that  he  meant  the  Amoo  ( Oxiia),  others 
the  Wolga;  but  D'Anville,  llecren,  anA  Mannert,  ch'arly 
show,  from  the  position  of  the  Massivget.w  relatively  to 
the  Issadones,  that  no  other  river  but  the  Sir  could  have 
boon  meant  by  the  Father  of  history.  Ancient  geogra- 
pliers  agree  in  stating  that  the  Jaxartes  llowed  into  the 
t'a.spian  Sea,  an  assertion,  perha])S,  not  (|iilte  so  erro- 
neous as  modern  critics  have  supposed,  if  any  credit 
be  attaclied  to  the  investigtitions  of  Mouravief  and  Derg 
on  the  level  of  the  country  between  the  Caspian  ami 
Arab  seas,  which  lead  to  the  sui>p<jsition  that  these  great 
salt-lakes  were  once  united.  This  conjecture,  also,  if  it 
be  correct,  at  once  accounts  for  the  great  Imiadth  (K. 
and  W.)  given  to  the  Caspian  by  all  the  ancient  writers. 
With  respect  to  the  term  Araxes,  wliieli  was  used  by  the 
bid  authors  as  applicable  to  at  least  yltir  distinct  rivers, 
it  is  no*  regarded  as  generic,  meaning  simply  any  rapid 
stream,  like  the  modern  Aras.  (Sec  U'Anvllle's  valuable 

?;iper,  lies  t'leuvcs  du  Nom  d  Araxes,  in  vol.  30.  of  the 
listoire  de  FAcad.  des  Inscriptions.)  Herodotus,  whose 
geography  is  in  general  so  very  accurate,  was  probably 
led  into  what  Rennell  calls  his  "prodigious  mistake"  re- 
specting the  direction  of  the  Araxes,  by  not  knowing  that 
this  name  was  held  In  common  by  sever.al  eastern  rivers. 
(Comp.  liennell ;  Geog.  qf  Herod.,  L  pp.  270— 272.  and 
2iS— 2!):t.,  with  Ueercn's  lli/lections  ;  Aiia,  ii.  p.  :tl0,  ,Vc., 
and  Mannert,  (!eograp/ite  der  Alien  Urieclien  und 
Homer,  Th.  ii.  b.  2.) 

J1:aN  D'ANGIiLY  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  diip. 
Cliarente  Infcrieure.cap.  arrond.  on  the  Uoutonne,  which 
lure  begins  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  30  to  in 
tons, ;«  m.  S.E.  by  E.  La  Rochelle.  I'op.  (1836),  5,342. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  clean  and  cheerful.  It  lias  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  handsome  public  hull,  some  b.aths,  a  the.itre, 
and  other  places  of  entertainment,  and  a  brisk  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  timber. 

JEUIIUItUH,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Koxburgh,  of  wliicli  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  Jed,  about  2  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Teviet,  near  the  termination  of  the  Cheviots, 
40m.  S.E.  Edinburgh,  and  43m.  N.E.  by  N.Carlisle. 
Pon.  of  bor.  and  par..  In  1811,  4,4.'i4  ;  in  IN3I,  6,fi47  ;  of 
wlilcl)  the  bor.  had  3,7'10.  It  omsiits  of  four  ieaciing 
streets,  wiiich  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
» ide  .and  well  hullt.  Around  tlie  town  are  several  beau- 
tilnl  villas.  The  Town-Mead,  a  Htrcet  parallel  with  Ihe 
ri\er,  consists  of  old  houses,  which,  with  tlii'ir  inliah., 
are  said  for  generations  to  have  uinh'rgone  little  or  no 
f  liange.  The  piibhc  buildings  are  the  Castle  (built  on 
the  site  of  tlie  anrient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  once  a  royal 
rriidence),  containing  a  biideweli  and  prison,  llie  co. 
Iiall,  the  town  hiRise.  and  churches  helonglntJ  respec 
lively  to  the  Associate  Synod  and  lieliif.  'Ihe  par. 
ilmnh  (oiisi.ts  of  the  wentern  portion  of  thc>  abliey, 
luiiodi'd  by  Divid  I.,  in  the  12th  century,  and  will  lie 
noticed  below  A  majority  of  Ihe  |ieople  are  diksenters. 
'1  he  denoniinallon  ol  dixenlers,  termed  Heliil,  had  its 
olliilu  hete  In  I7.'t4.  'I'he  Kr.ainnmr-ichool  ol  .lidbuigli, 
Mil  endowed  seminary,  has  long  iH-en  I'lnlniiit.  It  hak  the 
honour  to  reckon  among  Its  pupils  ThonnMi,  tin'  illu.s- 
Irlous  .author  of  the  ••  Seasmik."  and  ot  tin'  "  I  ustle  of 
Indolence,"  born  In  the  par.  of  i; diia.n,  lii  lhi«  (  o  .  on  llii> 
llthrl  Sept.  I7HI.  It  may  iiUo  In- no  iitioiird,  that  Dr. 
Thomas  humervllle,  nnlhor  of  "  I'hu  lliktory  of  (ireat 
Urttain,  during  tlio  Life  of  Uneeii  Aulu,"  was  iniiiltler 
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of  Jedburgh.  The  only  charitable  institution  In  the 
town  is  a  dispensary,  founded  in  1807  ;  and  open  to  the 
pop.  of  the  adjohiing  district. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  introduced  into 
Jedburgh.  The  fabrics  made  are  blankets,  carpets,  Han- 
nels,  hosiery,  &c.;  there  are  three  mills,  driven  by 
water,  which  employ  104  hands,  exclusive  of  the  stock- 
ing-weavers, who  carry  on  their  business  in  their  own 
houses.  [Factory  Returns,  Pari.  Papers,  Jan.  1839.) 
There  is  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  printing 
presses,  under  a  patent,  conducted  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Hope,  an  iron  founder  in  the  bor.  There  are  two  branch 
banks  and  a  savings'  bank. 

The  .abbey  of  Jedburgh,  belonging  to  the  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustine,  must,  when  entire,  have  been  one 
of  the  most  maijtnificent  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Scot- 
land. It  exhibits  dilTerent  styles  of  architecture,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  prevailing  at  the  different  periods  when 
it  was  built.  The  walls  of  the  nave,  central  tower,  and 
choir,  remain  ;  and  though  (the  iwo  last  especially) 
much  dilapidated,  they  suiiiclently  attest  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  X.  transept,  which  has  a  beautiful 
tr.aceried  window,  is  entire.  There  arc  two  magnificent 
Norman  doors  in  this  edifice,  one  at  the  W.  end,  and  the 
other  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  transept. 
Indeed  the  ruin  generally  atfords  line  examples  of  tlie 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  styles,  the  latter  being 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  long  range  of  narrow  i>ainted 
windows  above  the  arclies  of  the  middle  part  of  the  nave, 
and  in  the  blank  arches  of  the  W.  end.  Tlie  altar,  or  E, 
end  of  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house, 
have  disapiicarcd.  We  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  this 
noble  ruin  has  been  disfigured,  and  its  character,  in  fact, 
destroyed,  by  "  lltting  up  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  in  a. 
molt  liarlianms  style,  as  the  parish  church."  (Morton.) 
Luckily,  this  piece  of  miserable  p.atchwurk  is  as  uncom- 
fortable as  it  is  unseemly  ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
be  abaniioned,  and  the  ruins  restored,  in  as  far  as  posbibie, 
to  their  former  state.  ( For  farther  information  with  re- 
sjiect  to  this  fine  ruin,  see  the  learned  and  valuable  work, 
entitled  Monastic  Annals  </  Teviotdale,  by  the  Uev. 
James  Morton.) 

A  monastery  for  gray  friars  was  founded  in  this  town 
by  the  citizens,  in  1513;  but  of  it  all  traces  have  dis- 
appeared. Here  may  still  be  seen  the  house  in  whicli 
Queen  Mary  lodged  after  her  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Uotli- 
well,  at  Ilertnitage.  Mary  continued  in  it  several 
days,  owing  to  a  sickness  she  had  contracted  in  her 
unfortunate  journey.  The  apartment  which  she  occu- 
pied was  on  the  third  story,  and  is  in  tolerable  preserv- 
ation. 

Jedburgh  was  erected  into  a  royal  bor.  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury :  but  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  )>aol  and  bridewell,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
earlier  date.  After  having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  tlic  English,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the 
Scotch,  in  MOy,  and  demolished.  Like  other  borderers, 
the  cltltcns  of  Jedburgli  were  anciemi/  !"ore  celebrated 
for  their  martial  than  for  their  peaceful  virtues.  Their  fa- 
vourite weaijon  was  a  part)ian  or  halbert,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Jeth.art  (Jedburgh)  staff."  Their  war-cry, 
or  slogan,  was  "  Jcthart's  here."  The  term  "  Jelliarl 
Justice,"  which  implies  execution  before  trial,  is  siip- 
iiosed  to  have  originated  in  the  many  instances  of  lyin  li 
taw,  executed  iiero  on  border  marauders.  (Scoll's 
Border  Minstrchi/,  i.  BO.)  The  eldest  son  of  tiie  Mar- 
quis of  Lotliiaii,  descended  from  the  ancient  border  fa- 
mily of  the  Kers  of  Fcrnihirst,  for  centuries  the  feudal 
superiors  of  the  bor.,  has  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh. 

Jedburgh  unites  with  N.  Ucrwick,  Haddington,  Lan- 
der, and  Dunbar  in  8endin.g  a  mem.  to  Ihe  II.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered voters,  In  1839-40,  201.  Corporation  revenue, 
Mil.  1».  id.  ( Keith's  Scot.  Bishops,  pp.  302— 4.'i2.  j  Utd- 
paih's  Border  Hist. ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia.) 

JEDDO.     Sic  Ykddo. 

JELLALAHAI).  or  Jl'LALARAD,  a  town  of  Alf- 
ghanlstan,  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
C.aubiil  and  I'eshawur,  80ni.  E.  by  N  the  former,  and 
1.0  ni.  W.N.W.  the  latter;  Iat.  34"  .'JO'  N.,  long.  TO"^  32- 
K.  Sir  A.  llnrnes  says.  "  U  i:  one  of  the  filthiest  pl.ues 
I  li;,ve  seen  in  the  E. '  It  i>  "  sinall  town,  with  a  bazaar  of 
.'lO  shops,  and  a  pop.  of  :>  lOople  ;  but  Its  miiiibi'r  in- 
creaHi's  tenfold  in  Ihi'  loli.  .  .ason,  as  the  people  llcjck  to 
it  Irom  the  surrounding  hills  Jolalab;id  is  Ihe  residcni  e 
of  a  clilif of  the  llanikzye  family,  who  lias  a  revinue  of 
about  7  l.ns  of  rupees  a  vear.  'Ihe  Caubul  river  passes 
)  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  Is  about  150  yards  uidi; .-  it  is 
not  foid.ilile."  ( Jkiilinrii,  ^r.,  ii.  105.) 

Jt-:M.ME  (El.).    See  Tvsiiiirs. 

JI'.N,\,  a  town  of  central  (lermany,  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe-Wi'liiiar,  circ.  Weimar-Jena,  cap.  district,  on  tliu 
Saale.  12  In.  E.  Weimar,  and  11  ni.  N.E.  Halle:  l.il. 
M\f'  M\'  2H"  N.,  long.  1  i'  37'  15"  E.  I'op.,  in  1^3-<,  .^.H|7. 
(  Hrrfthnux.)  The  town,  which  is  walli'd,  fiiiii  lias  haiid- 
soiiir  1.111110)11  oiitsiile  Us  lour  gates,  lies  in  a  valley,  be- 
Iwecii  two  abmi't  einiiieiicts,  on  tin  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  crossed.by  a  haiidsuiue  stuiic  bridge. 
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Tho  streets  are  wide,  and  some  of  ilin  house*  are  large 
and  well  built,  many  being  liiglily  ornamented  with  rude 
and  grotesque  jtculpture.  The  ducal  palace,  containing  a 
library  and  museum,  with  a  good  collection  of  minerals 
and  animals,  1  Uom.  Cath.  and  3  Protestant  churches,  3 
hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  university-house,  are 
the  chief  public  buildings.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  emi- 
nence (or  literature,  and  the  seat  of  auniversity,founded  in 
the  17th  century  by  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  Krnestine 
branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  in  whom  the  patronage 
and  appomtment  of  the  professors  is  still  vested.  The 
constitution  is  similar  to  tliat  of  other  German  univer- 
sities; it  has  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  with  28  ordinary  professors,  composing  a  se- 
natus  acudtmicus,  for  exammlng  students  and  conferring 
degrees :  there  arc  also  17  extraordinary  professors,  and 
a  few  privat-docenlen,  or  private  tutors.  The  salaries  of 
the  ordinary  professors  range  between  80/.  and  180/., 
those  of  the  "  extraordinary  "  varying  from  30/.  to  90/., 
which  arc  increased  by  fees  from  pupils,  eacli  of  whom 
pays  at  the  rate  of  about  5  rix  dollars,  or  1  !>s.  Gd.,  for  the 
course.  The  remuneration  of  the  tutors  depends  wholly 
on  tlie  number  of  their  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  tho  university,  including  the  expense  of  theological 
and  other  seminaries,  the  library  (comprising  100,000 
vols,),  veterinary  school,  collections,  botanical  garden, 
prizes,  officers,  kc,  amounts  to  about  38,000  dollars,  or 
nearly  G,000/.,  a  year.  A  fund,  also,  similar  to  tliat  in 
Giittingen,  witli  a  capital  of  4,000/.,  is  employed  in  pen- 
sioning the  widows  of  professors  ;  and  an  academical  re- 
fectory fund  iSpcise-nmtatt),  supported  by  endowments 
and  yearly  grants  from  the  grand  dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Coburg,  and  Meiningen,  furnishes  dally  meals  at  severs! 
ordinaries  for  132  Indigent  students.  The  number  of 
students  has  averaged  500  during  the  last  10  or  12  years ; 
an  attendance  far  more  limited  (owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  perpetrated  by  a  student  in 
Jena)  than  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  3,000 
were  in  actual  residence  at  the  same  time.  (Journ.  of 
£ducal.,  vols.  v.  and  ix.)  Living  in  Jena  is  considered 
cheaper  than  at  almost  any  other  university  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  a  student  may  live  respectably,  and  enjoy  for 
half  the  money  tlie  same  education  ho  could  command  in 
Scotland :  but,  notwithstanding  this  inducement,  very 
few  visit  it,  cither  from  other  (ierman  states  or  foreign 
countries.  The  industry  of  the  town,  which  is  consider- 
able, comprises  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
hats,  tobacco,  «c.  ;  and  three  annual  fairs  are  very  nu- 
merously attended. 

Jena  is  famous  in  modern  history,  from  its  vicinity 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  great  b.ittle  of  the  14th  of 
Octolier,  IHOfi,  between  tlie  grand  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  latter  of  whom  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  action.  The  French  gained  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory.  Tlie  Prussians  lost  above 
20,000  men,  killed  and  taken  in  tlie  course  of  the  day, 
with  all  their  cannou,  baggage,  &c.  In  fact,  their  army 
may  be  said  to  have  been  totally  ilestroycd  ;  as  most  of 
the  troops  who  escaped  from  the  field  were  soon  after 
comiielled  to  surrender.    . 

JKKSKY,  an  island  of  the  Knglish  Channel,  belonging 
to  Great  liritain,  .iiid  the  principal  of  that  group  known 
as  the  Channel  Ulamis,  in  .St.  Michael's  Bay,  13  m. 
.W.  the  coast  of  Kraiico,  and  8.')  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  its 
N.W.  point  being  in  lat.  i'J°  IC  N.,  long.  2°  22*  W. 
Shape  somewhat  oblong;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
12  m. ;  average  breadth,  Sm. ;  area,  39,000  acres.  Pop,, 
In  1H31,  36,6S2.  The  entire  N.  sido  of  the  isl.ind,  and 
portions  of  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides,  are  defended  by 
bold  precipitous  rocks,  rising  to  u|iwards  of  2.10  ft.  above 
the  sea,  aqid  all  around  it  are  almost  inntimeralde  rocky 
Islets,  separated  from  the  clilfs  by  the  operation  of  the 
tiiles,  wliicli  set  with  grtat  force  and  raiiidity  round  the 
('hannel  Islands.  The  surface  lias  a  general  iiiellnation 
from  N,  to  S.,  on  which  side  the  coast  approaches  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  little  table  land ;  but  elevated  hill 
ranges  run  suutliward,  bounding  diH'p  and  narrow  vales, 
wat('re<l  by  small  rivers.  .Jersey,  geologically  considered, 
is,  like  the  other  islands  in  the  same  group,  composed  of 
secondary  rocks,  resting  on  granitic  formations.  True 
granite  is  not  observed  ;  but  sicnitc,  which  is  largely 
quarried,  and  exported  as  granite,  is  very  prevalent,  pass- 
ing in  some  parts  into  porphyry  and  greenstone:  it  is 
covered  in  the  .S.  and  more  level  tracts  by  schistus  and 
clay.slate,  iiitermingled  here  and  there  with  a  clay  con- 
glomerate. Iron  and  manganese,  tiio  only  niitals  that 
occur,  are  not  wrought.  The  climate,  though  damp, 
owing  to  frequent  rains  and  intense  sea  fogs,  is  remark  • 
ably  mild.  "  The  island,'  savs  Dr.  Hooper,  "  enjoys  an 
early  spring  and  a  l<niKtlieni'd  aotunin,  vcHctalloii  being 
usually  active  and  forward  in  March,  and  the  landscape 
far  from  naked  .it  the  cnil  of  DiTcmber.  Spring  l«  marked 
by  unsteadiness  of  tempi'raliire  and  harsii  varialiU  wea- 
ther, with  a  prevalence  of  i:.  winds;  and  thit  disadvan- 
tage is  felt  partlcu'.irly  In  May,  which  often  i'.uis  to  bring 
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October  yet  milder."  (Observ.  on  the  Top.  Ctim.  and 
Diseases  of  Jersey.)  The  soil  in  the  higher  parts  i> 
gritty,  being  composed  of  detritus  from  the  rocks  and 
sea-iand,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  ;  but  in  the  valleys 
there  is  a  great  depth  of  alluvial  matter,  washed  down  by 
violent  runs  from  the  higher  lands  ;  and  these  tracts, 
where  not  swampy,  are  extremely  (brtilc.  The  S.W. 
corner  of  the  island  is  a  mere  aiaemblage  of  sandy  ana 
barren  hillocks.  Agriculture  is  backward,  owing  partly 
to  the  minute  division  of  property,  occasioned  by  the  law 
of  gavelkind,  and  partly  to  the  fnsufliciency  of  rural  la- 
bourers. The  value  of  land  ranges  between  120/.  and 
160/.  per  acre,  and  rents  vary  from  4/.  lOj.  to  6/.  15j.,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  from  St.  Heller's.  Farms  average 
about  4  acres,  few  exceeding  10 :  the  occupiers  are,  con* 
sequently,  for  the  most  part  poor  ;  and  even  if  they  were 
possessed  of  adequate  capital,  the  limited  size  of  the 
farms  is  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  system  of  farming.  Some  tendency  towards 
improvement  has,  however,  recently  manifested  itself. 
Tlie  ponderous  Jersey  plough,  known  as  the  grande 
guerue,  though  not  wholly  discarded,  is  likely  soon  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  Norfolk  plough. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  as  applicable  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  is  pretty  well  understood,  and  absolute  fallows 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  Wheat  crops,  cut  early  in 
Aug.,  produce,  according  to  the  official  returns,  nearly 
5  qrs.  per  ,icre,  and  the  gross  yearly  produce  is  said  to 
amount  to  13,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  3,200  qrs.  of  barley. 
But  the  culture  of  neither  wlieat,  barley,  nor  oats,  is 
found  to  be  prolitible,  and  they  are  therefore  chiefly  im- 
ported. Potatoes  arc  raised  in  large  quantities,  the  re- 
turns sometimes  exceeding  00,000  lbs.  per  acre ;  but  the 
sea-weed  used  as  manure  gives  them  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour. Parsnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  largely  cultivated. 
Lucerne  is  highly  in  favour  with  the  farmers,  as  it  will 
grow  on  soils  unflt  for  other  purposes :  four  crops  in  a 
year  are  not  unusual,  and  the  land  is  afterwards  fed  off. 
A  large  portion  of  the  cultivable  land(one  quarter.accord- 
ing  to  Quayles)  is  occupied  by  apple  trees,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  apples  and  cider  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  some  years,  tlie  export  of  the  latter  amounting  to 
2,000  hhds.  a  year,  according  to  the  latest  returns.  The 
annual  yield  of  apples  averages  20  hhds.  per  acre.  The 
pear-main  is  a  good  eating  apple :  but  the  pride  of  the 
island  is  the  chaumcnlelle  pear,  olien  a  pound  In  weight, 
and  sold  occasionally  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  hundred.  The 
colmar  pear  is  also  well  esteemed,  and  peaeh-apricots, 
melons,  jind  strawberries  are  abundant,  and  noted  for 
size  and  flavour.  Timber  trees  grow  in  the  hedge-rows, 
and  unite  with  the  fruit  trees  in  giving  to  the  scenery 
softness  and  richness  rarely  equalled.  "  In  I'act,"  says 
Mr.  Inglis,  "  Jersey  appears  like  an  extensive  pleasure- 
ground,  one  Immense  park,  thickly  stmlded  with  trees, 
beautifully  undulating,  and  dotted  with  cottages."  (i.  p.3fi.) 
The  manure  universally  used  in  dressing  the  land  is  sea- 
weed or  vraic,  the  gathering  of  which  is  restricted  by  the 
island  legislature  to  two  seasons,  the  middle  of  Alarch 
and  tlie  end  of  July,  times  of  great  Interest  to  the  natives. 
On  grass  lands  the  vraic  is  used  in  its  natural  state ;  but 
for  other  purposes  it  is  burnt.  Cattle  breeding  is  a  fa- 
vourite and  highly  proQtable  pursuit  here,  and  in  tlie 
other  Channel  Isl.-inds ;  and  the  treasure  highest  in  a 
Jerseymoii's  estimation  is  his  cow.  (Quayles'  Aerie, 
Survey. ) 

'i'lie  Jersey  cow  (usually  called  the  Aldemey  cow  in 
England)  materially  differs  from  that  of  finernscy,  which 
is  larger,  and  resembles  the  short-horned  Devonshiro 
breed.  It  has  a  fine,  curved,  tapering  horn,  slender  nose, 
fine  skin,  and  deer-like  form.  Its  purity  is  maintained  by 
breeding  in  and  In  ;  and  in  ordei-  to  preserve  the  breed  in- 
tact, the  legislature  has  prohibited  the  Importation  of 
other  breeds  under  heavy  penalties  1  Milch  cows  pVoduce 
dally,  at  an  .iverage,  10  quarts  of  milk,  and  I  lb.  of  butter 
(8  <iuarts  of  the  former  producing  1  lb.  of  the  latter), 
the  yearly  |irodiice  of  a  cow  being  estimated  at  10/.  The 
price  of  a  good  cow  varies  from  10/.  to  18/.  The  butter 
is  chielly  sent  for  sale  to  St.  Heller's  market,  or  exported 
to  England  ;  the  quantity  sent  thither  in  18;i0  amounted 
to  2.5,(K)0  lbs.  Shi'ep  are  little  reared.  'I'he  Jersey  horse 
is  a  cross  of  the  Cossack,  procured  through  the  residence 
of  some  Itussian  cavalry  on  the  island  in  1800 :  it  is  a 
strong  hard-working  .inimal ;  but  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The  oyster  fishery  employs 
many  of  the  natives  ;  but  lately  it  has  been  on  the  decline 
owing  to  the  competition  of  tho  French  fishermen  of 
Granville.  The  fishery  Is  most  active  frvm  Feb.  to  May 
and  the  exports  of  oysters  In  Is.Vi  amounted  to  150  COO 
bushels,  fn  the  same  year  1,470  dozen  lobsters  were 
sent  to  London  from  Jersey.  The  conger-eel  and  her- 
ring fishery,  formerly  highly  produitlvo,  has  been  at- 
most  sup.rseded  by  the  deep-sea  cod  fishery,  which  em- 
ploys nearly  80  vessels  of  8,(MK1  tons,  and  gives  employ- 
ment during  thi?  Slimmer  to  I.IIOO  Jerseynien  "The  fish 
are  chlefiy  sent  to  Brazil,  l(i,(HK)  barrels,  of  128  Ibi.  each 
being  sent  thither  in  \Kn.  ' 

Tlic  trade  of  Jersey  has  increased  rapidly  during  tlii 
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last  50  years,  nnil  ics  commercial  rclaliona,  formerly  con- 
fined to  ICnglaiul  and  Fraiicc,  now  cxtunil  to  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  the  \V.  Indies,  and  S.  America. 
This  increasing  prosperity  is  proved  l)y  the  returns  of 
iliips  belonging  to  St.  Helicr's.  That  port,  in  1817,  had 
only  79  vessels  of  8,167  tons  ;  whilst  in  1837  (after  a 
gradual  Increase)  it  had  244  ships  of  23,826  tons,  cxclu- 
sivo  of  ahout  500  Ashing  smacks,  chicHy  used  in  the 
ojrster  fisheries.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  increase 
of  business  of  late  years,  tiiat  the  erection  of  n  new  and 
larger  pier  at  St.  Heller's  is  in  contemplation.  The 
trade  with  England  is  subject  to  certain  regulations 
Intended  to  prevent  contralwnd  traffic ;  but  every  article 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Jersey  is  ad- 
Tiitted  into  the  mother  country  on  pajinent  of  the 
ilutics  imposed  on  similar  commodities  gr  wn,  produced, 
«r  manufactured  here.  The  Island  rccr.ves  from  Eng- 
Imd,  Its  general  merchant,' cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
jnd  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware  and 
glass,  soap  and  candles,  and  about  20,000  tons  of  coals 
yearly,  in  exchange  for  which  It  sends  apples  and  cider, 
cattle,  potatoes  and  potato-spirit,  oyst(!rs,  and  granite. 
The  imports  from  France  ci'nslst  of  wine  and  brandy 
(70,000  gall,  of  the  former  and  50,000  gall,  of  the  latter), 
skins,  fruit,  and  poultry,  for  which  coals,  bricks,  and 
potaf>cs  are  sent  In  exchange,  The  island  is  supplied 
with  fir  and  o,ik  timber  (I  4(10  loads  of  fir  and  500  ditto 
of  oak  yearly)  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  hemp, 
linen  fabrics,  and  tallow,  from  Uussia,  with  wheat  and 
barley  (about  22.000  qrs,  annually)  from  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  with  cheese,  geneva,  and  tiles,  from  Hol- 
land ;  the  exports  to  these  countries  chiettv  consisting  of 
cofn>e  and  sugar  from  Itrazil,  with  which  tnis  Island  has 
extensive  dealings,  employing  20  ships  of  4,000  tons, 
and  importing  thence  about  600  tons  of  sugar,  and  4,700 
cwts.  of  coffee.  The  imports  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  average  yearly  70,000  gall,  of  wine  and  100,000 
gall,  of  brandy.  The  Jersey  merchants  also  trade 
with  Honduras  for  mahogany,  sent  chieBy  to  England. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  island  is  almost  con- 
fined to  ship-building,  shoe-making,  and  hosiery.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  consieerablc  extent.  In  con- 
(equence  of  the  timljer  Imported  Into  the  Island  being 
exempted  from  all  duty ;  though,  if  it  bo  proper  to 
lay  a  duty  on  the  timber  employed  In  ship-building  in 
liritain,  it  Is  not  easy  to  sue  why  timber  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Jersev  should  be  exempted  from 
the  duty.  Shoe-making  h  prf^tty  extensively  carried 
on,  and  about  13,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  rhietly  of 
French  leather,  are  sent  .-.nnually  to  British  N.  America. 
The  hosiery  business  lias  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the 
use  of  machine-made  stoclki'igs;  and  the  persons  now 
employed  in  it  depend  almosi  entirely  on  the  demand  of 
the  Isfaud.  The  communication  with  England  is  kept 
«ip  by  means  of  ste.imcrs  to  iii<!  from  Southampton  four 
times  a  week,  and  by  m,iil-pat  kets  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Weymouth.  On  the  arrivil  of  tfae  steamers  from 
Southampton,  packets  leave  for  St.  Malo  nnd  Gr.-invillc, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days.  'JVadi^^rs  are  constantly 
tailing  to  and  from  London,  Urist'il,  and  other  English 
ports. 

The  vernacular  language  of  the  island  is  French,  which 
is  used  in  ihe  churches  and  courts  of  l.iw :  the  upper 
r-anks  8i)eak  it  in  its  purity,  but  the  lower  classes  speak 
Jorspy-rrcoch,  a  patois  compnundiul  of  old  Norman 
French  with  CiUicised  English.  English,  however,  is 
bcimning  dUly  moro  prevalent,  and  most  of  the  country 
|)eo|)lc  understand  ai'l  spe.ik  it.  "  The  Jerscymcn,  espe. 
cially  the  lower  iirilers,  .-ire  characterised  by  blmit  in- 
di!pen(lt'nce,  often  amounting  to  brmqucrie,  eKii.'S!.ive 
loveofg,iin,  and  unceasingindustry.  The  minutedivibioii 
of  property  prevents  tliem  from  acquiring  .in  indepi>n('- 
cnce,  while  at  the  same  Jme  the  .acti;al  ownership  of  l.uid 
protected  by  legal  privileges,  gives  thtm  a  freedom  of 
sentiment  which  no  tenant  .it  will  can  enjoy.  Their  par- 
simony, however.  Is  not  only  prejudicial  to  thems'  Ives, 
as  leading  them  to  begrudge  provender  to  their  must  va- 
lual)le  cows,  but  is  aNo  injiirii>us  to  otluTs,  vshoin  they 
overre.ich  in  bargaining."  (In^lis.)  Their  tare  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  consisting  principally  of  suM/)r-rt-i7/o»T. 
a  compound  of  lard,  ""abbage,  ami  potatoes  :  conger-eel 
soup  and  pickled  pork  are  rarities  reserved  for  festive 
occasions.  The  chaiunontclle  pear  is  ciim'jiiiily  eaten 
with  te.i ;  cider  is  the  general  su'ostitiite  for  beer.  Tlie 
higher  classes  seldom  give  entertainments  or  exchange 
civilities,  and  are  much  divided  by  party  spirit.  The  old 
parties  of  Mngat  and  Vharhit  have  given  way  to  the  liberal 
Roue  and  the  exclusive  high  church  and  stale  I.iiurel. 
Literature  is  forgotten  amid  island  politics  ;  and  even 
the  press,  so  powerful  an  engine  li.  England,  has  hcareely 
any  influeme  in  Jersi-y.  The  English  residents  nnist  be 
considered  as  a  el.iss  (piite  distinct  from  the  natives,  with 
wliom  they  h.ive  little  iiitercoiiri:!',  they  amount  to  aliiiut 
4,OiiO,  being  chicHy  half-pay  odlrers  with  their  lainilies, 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  uf  living  and  tiie  niildiirss 
uf  Die  climate. 
The  rc'VCDuea  of  Jersey  have  greatly  increased  of  late 


years,  for  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1812,  they  only  amounted  to  4,000/.  a  rear,  whereas,  in 
1 8.T6,  theyexceeded  I  l,6(Ktf.,  arising  from  licenses  to  tavern- 
keepers,  market-tolls,  harbour-dues,  duties  on  wine  and 
spirits,  &c.  These  revenues,  after  the  current  expense! 
of  the  government  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
(amounting  In  1840  to  61,270/  )  have  been  paid,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  public  works  ami  gi^oeral  improvement  of 
the  island.  The  expense  af  liio  militia  and  English 
troops  (exceeding  20,000/.  ye-ifly)  is  defrayed  by  the 
British  government,  and  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and 
his  olHcers  are  provided  for  from  the  great  tithes  of  the 
12  parishes.  French  and  Spanish  coins  were  until  lately 
current  In  Jersey;  but  in  1832  the  French  government 
called  in  its  old  silver  coins,  since  which  time  English 
sovereigns  and  silver  have  been  commonly  circulated. 
The  exchange  varies  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
England,  so  that  an  English  shilling  passes  for  I3d.,  and 
a  sovereign  for  I/.  Ij.  8rf.  Jersey  currency. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  long  enjoyed  peculiar  pri- 
vileges  granted  by  John  and  succeeding  monarchs. 
No  process  in  either  of  the  islands,  commenced  beloro 
an  island  magistrate,  can  be  carried  out  of  It,  and  no 
person  convicted  of  felony  out  qf  the  s.aid  islands  is  to 
forfeit  his  inheritance  in  them,  so  as  to  deprive  his  heirs 
of  their  lawtul  possessions.  They  are  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts,  except  that  of  the 
admiralty,  and  have  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  except 
what  are  voted  by  the  island  legislature. 

Jersey  is  governed  by  a  local  legislature,  and  a  distinct 
judicature  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  sovereign 
In  council.  The  legislative  assembly,  called  the  states, 
consists  of  36  members,  viz.  12  jurats  elected  for  life  by 
the  rate-payers  of  the  Island,  the  12  rectors  of  the  12 
pars,  into  which  Jersey  Is  divided,  and  the  12  constables 
of  pars,  chosen  tiiennially  by  the  parishioners.  It  is 
convened  by  the  bailiff,  who  always  presides,  cither  in 
person  or  by  deputy  ;  and  its  chief  business  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  service,  and  to  jiass  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  island ;  which,  however,  continue  in 
force  only  3  yean,  unless  ratified  by  the  sovereign  in 
council.  The  governor,  as  the  king's  representative, 
has  a  veto  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  states,  but  never 
uses  It,  except  m  eases  which  concern  "  the  special 
interest  of  the  crown."  The  Jersey  court  of  judicature, 
called  the  "  royal  court,"  is  composed  of  the  bailiff, 
who  here  represents  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  same  12 
jurats  who  sit  In  the  states.  The  oflicers  are,  the 
attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  high-sheriff  or  vis- 
count clerk,  or  girffler,  and  6  pleaders  appointed  by  the 
bailiff,  and  styled  avocals  du  barreau.  vhls  court  has 
cognisance  of  all  pleas,  suits,  and  actions,  whether  real, 
personal,  or  criminal,  arising  within  the  island,  except 
cases  of  treason  and  coining,  which  are  referred  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.  A  code  of  laws,  compiled  in  1771, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Is  tlie  fund.amental  statute 
law ;  but  it  Is  extremely  defective,  and  is  continually 
changed  by  the  en.ictnient  of  new  laws.  The  custom 
of  gavelkind  obtains,  witli  respect  to  the  disposal  of  real 
property :  the  eldest  son,  however,  by  common  usage, 
takes  half  the  estate,  and  the  rest  is  equally  divided. 
Personal  property  may  l)e  devised,  but  wiien  left  intes- 
tate is  divided  among  the  children,  3-3rds  going  to  sons, 
and  l-3rd  to  daughters.  Debts  are  recoverable  by  legal 
process  in  the  royal  court.  Insolvents  may  he  cdinpellcd 
to  give  up  irenuncer)  their  property,  for  the  biiicflt  of 
creditors,  and  either  the  vicumte  may  sequestrate  it,  to 
pay  demands  entered  against  it,  or  the  court  may  grant 
the  debtor  a  resjiite  of  a  year  and  a  day  for  pajnneiit  of 
his  debts.  Persons  not  possessing  land  or  houses  may 
be  arrested  for  debt ;  but  property  is  attached  liefore 
the  person ;  and  landed  proprietors  cannot  be  imprisoned 
till  after  a  judgment,  llebt a  contracted  in  England  can 
be  sued  for  in  Jersey,  if  nut  of  more  than  fi  years'  stand- 
ing :  debts  contracted  in  Jersey  are  recoverable  within 
10  years. 

Tlie  milit.iry  government  of  the  island  Is  conducted  by 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  for- 
tresses, and  tlie  command  of  both  the  regular  troops  ,ind 
militia.  The  chief  fortresses  are  Fort  liegent,  Elizabeth 
(;asMe,  and  Mt.  Orgeuil  Castle,  all  on  the  S.  coast.  Tlio 
island  is  further  defended  by  a  chain  of  martello  towers,  re- 
doubts, .and  batteries,  which  encircle  it.  The  militia,  in 
which  all  male  natives,  from  the  age  of  17  to  6.'),  aro 
liable  to  serve,  comprises  6  regiments  and  2,.')(I0  men, 
exclusive  of  an  artillery  battalion  of  600  men.  The 
regular  troops  in  lime  of  peace  seldom  exceed  300  men  ; 
but  7,000  men  were  quartered  in  the  Island  during 
last  war.  Since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  church  of 
Ivngland  has  iM'en  the  est.ilillshed  religion  of  Jersey, 
which  is  under  the  eccleiiastical  direction  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Every  par.  has  a  church,  and  the  ser- 
vice  is  usually  performed  in  French,  except  at  St.  Me. 
lii'r's,  where'I-.iiglish  is  the  l.uigiiage  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Independents,  Weslcyans,  and  Ilaptisti 
have  chapels  in  wliich  service  is  condiicteil  both  in 
French  and  English  \  and  there  are  two  placet  of  wor- 
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ship  for  Rom.  Catlinlica.  Two  frco  grammar-schools 
were  cstablishpd  in  .Ini-acy  In  the  I  nth  ct-ntury ;  but  thn 
enduwmcnts  ;irc  small.  Two  public  schools  on  the  na- 
tional system  were  cstablislied  by  subscription  some 
years  since,  and  are  now  in  succosslul  operation. 

The  remains  of  Roman  fortllications  and  the  discovery 
of  coins  bi'longiiig  to  the  emperors,  prove  Jersey  to  have 
been  a  military  station,  and  under  the  Franks  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  region  called  Ncustria.  The  Normans  in- 
viided  the  Channel  Islands  in  tlie  0th  century  ;  and  when 
thy  duihy  of  Normandy  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
I'.n^Iand  at  the  Conque'st,  they  came  under  the  Uritish 
dominion.  The  French  have  repeatedly  tried  to  wrest 
from  us  these  islands,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  France,  seem  to  bo  their  natural  property  ;  but 
tliey  h.ivo  uniformly  failed.  The  last  attempt  was 
made  in  17H1  by  a  detachment  of  700  soldiers,  under  the 
Uaron  de  Itullecourt,  who  surprised  and  captured  the 
garrison,  but  were  tlnally  compelled  to  escape  to  their 
vessels  after  a  desperate  encounter  with  tho  native  mi- 
litia under  Major  l'.3rson,  in  tho  streets  of  St.  Heller's. 
(Cicsnrca ;  fn/^lis's  Chunncl  Islands,  vol.  i.  passim; 
(inaiilf's  Agricultural  Survey  qf  Jersey  ;  Geol.  Transl. 
vol.i.) 

JEKSEY  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat.  38°  64'  and 
41°  20'  N.,  .and  long.  74°  and  7.'*°  20'  W. ;  having  N.  and 
N.E.  New  York  ;  W.  Pennsylvania  ;  S.W.  and  S.  De- 
laware Bay;  and  E.  the  Atl.intlc.     Length,  N.  to  S., 

'  m. ;  average  breadth  about  40  m. :  area,  6,<J(K)  sq.  m. 

<p.  (1830),  320,H23,  of  whom  2,254  were  slaves.  A  great 
part  of  the  K,  shore  is  skirted  by  a  chain  of  low  islan<ls, 
similar  to  those  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  southerly  ma- 
ritimestates.but  with  more  numerous,  larger,  and  deeper 
inlets  between  them.  Gre.it  Egg  Harbour,  Little  Egg 
Harbour,  Uarnegat,  Tomsbay,  Shark  Inlet,  and  the 
united  bays  of  Neversink  and  Shrewsbury,  afford  shelter 
to  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  S.  half  of  tho 
state  Is  low,  level,  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  barren  ;  but 
N.  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  river  and  Bordentown,  about  lat.  40°  10', 
the  surface  is  overspread  with  several  hill-ranges, 
aliounding  with  rich  scenery  ;  and  the  ejast  is  skirted 
by  the  Neversink  hills,  the  only  heights  'if  any  conse- 
quence in  the  Union  near  the  ocean.  A  mountain  region 
rising  abruptly  from  the  hilly  country,  occupies  tlie  N. 
part  of  the  state,  which  at  its  N.  extremity  comprises  a 
portion  of  tlie  Alleghany  chain.  The  Hudson  forms  the 
N.E.  boundary  for  about  35m.  The  river  next  in  im- 
portance is  the  Delaware,  which  divides  this  state  from 
rennsylv.inia.  The  other  chief  rivers  arc,  the  Haritan, 
which  rises  In  the  hilly  country,  within  5  m.  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  aftnr  a  course  of  70m., 
in  of  which  are  navigable  ;  and  the  Passaic  and  Hackin  ■ 
sach,  whicli  fall  into  the  small  bay  of  Newark. 

The  ditference  of  the  climate  of  the  N.  and  S.  parts 
of  the  state  is  very  striking.  The  plain  country  of  the 
S.  is  warmer  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
lat.,  tho  temperature  approximating  to  that  of  E.  Vir- 
ginia, and  admitting  of  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  while  the 
winter  in  tlie  N.  assiniii.ites  in  severity  to  tiiat  of  tho 
N.  states.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  there  is  some  good  land ;  but 
the  surface  is  in  general  cither  sandy  or  marshy,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  unremitting  industry  of  its  inhabs. , 
who  till  lately  have  been  iirincipaily  engaged  in  agri. 
culture,  that  New  Jersey  lias  been  rendered  so  pro- 
ilurtive  as  it  is.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  &c.  are  cultivatid  ;  and  in  the 
higlier  parts  of  the  state  large  herds  of  black  cattle  and 
sh.i'p  are  reared.  In  18,36,  the  stock  of  sheep  was 
i.VMKlO,  producing  812,.'inO  lbs.  of  wool,  worth  410,000 
dnilars.  Large  quantities  of  butter  .ind  cheese  of 
superior  quality  are  mado.  The  only  wild  quadrupeds 
now  met  with  are  the  racoon  anil  fox  ;  the  I'sheries 
are  productive,  and  emjjloy  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Iron  in  the  mountains,  and  bog  iron  ore  in  the 
marshes,  form  the  most  important  mineral  products ; 
but  there  is  abundance  of  marble,  limeston(!,  peat,  clay, 
sand  of  fine  quality,  copper,  zinc,  \c.  The  principal 
articles  brought  to  market  are  cattle,  fruit,  iron,  U.ix- 
sced,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  h.anis,  &c.  New  York  and 
rhiladelphla  .are  the  chief  outlets  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce. New  Jersey  being  very  advaiitageou.sly  situated 
between  those  cities.  The  exports  elsewhere  ale 
trilling.  Ilanufactures  are  alreiiily  extcMisivc,  and  in- 
creasing j  tho  iirincipal  are  those  of  iron.  It  is  esti- 
mateil.ln  a  work  published  in  1810,  that  1,2()0  tons  of 
bar-iron,  1,200  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nails, 
besides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  sheet-iron, 
and  nail-rods,  aie  annu.tlly  made. 

I'aterson  is  one  of  the  principal  ninnuimturing  towns 
In  thivU.  States,  and  is  well  supplied  wl'h  w.it('r-powcr 
by  lli(!  Passaic'.  Its  principal  products  are  cottnn,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods  ;  p.apcr,  buttons,  itc.  Manufactories 
01  glass  leather,  shoi's,  carrliigej,  gunpowder,  &c.  arc 
established  in  different  places. 
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In  1836,  there  wore  51  cotton-mills  in  the  state,  pro- 
ducing annually  about  5,133,700  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  Internal  communications  are  generally  good  j  tho 
Morris  Canal,  lUI  m.  in  length,  by  30  to  32 ft.  wide,  and 
4  ft.  deep,  extends  across  the  state,  from  Jersey  city,  on 
the  Hudson,  to  Delaware  river.  The  Delaware  and 
liaritan  Canal,  42  m.  long.,  from  Bordentown  to  Now 
Brunswick,  is  7  ft.  deep,  and  75  ft.  wide  at  its  surface, 
and  therefore  adapted  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
It  is  cunneetcd  with  tho  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and 
Dismal  Swamp  canals,  and  effects  a  continuous  water 
communication  between  New  York  city  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  Another  can.al,  4  m.  long,  connects  Salem  Creek 
witii  the  Delaware  river ;  and  several  others  have  been 
projected.  Three  railroads  were  completed  in  1837,  the 
jirincipal  of  which,  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  a  distance  of 
61  m.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  was  finished  in  1832. 
The  second,  le^m.  in  length,  from  Patcrson  to  Jersey 
city,  was  finished  in  1834 ;  and  the  third,  from  New 
Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  tlie  Hudson  river,  in 
1836. 

This  state  is  divided  into  14  counties :  Trenton,  on  (he 
Delaware,  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  government.  It  pro- 
bably owes  this  rank  to  its  central  position  only,  since  it 
has  not  above  half  the  pop.  or  wealth  of  New  Brunswick 
or  Newark.  Elizabeth,  Burlington,  Somerville,  and 
PatiTson,  are  the  remaining  chief  towns. 

Tlic  constitution  framed  in  1776  has  continued,  with 
little  variation,  to  the  present  d.iy.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  legislative  council  of  14  mcms.,  and  a  geneial 
asscmbhr  of  50  mems.,  all  of  whom  are  annually  elected 
by  tho  Iree  white  male  citizens,  who  have  resided  in  the 
state  for  the  preceding  year,  and  who  pay  taxes.  'I'ho 
governor  is  also  chosen  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  tho 
council  and  assembly.  The  governor  and  council  form 
a  court  of  appeal  and  pardon.  The  salary  of  the  former 
is  2,000  dollars,  with  fees.  The  rest  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rity is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery 
held  at  Trenton,  circuit  courts,  and  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  held  in  most  of  the  cos.  four  times  a  year ; 
and  inferior  courts  of  common  pleas,  which,  with  courts 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  pe.ice,  are  held  in  tlie  different 
cos,  by  judges  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  receiving 
no  salary.  The  state  penitentiary  at  L.imherton  had,  in 
1838,  1C3  prisoners.  In  1837,  the  state  had  33  banks,  with 
a  united  capital  of  10,875,000  dollars.  Tho  school  fund, 
established  in  IRIC,  had  in  1838  »  capital  of  28(1,437  dol- 
lars. The  college  of  New  Jersey,  established  at  Elizabeth 
Town,  in  1746,  has  been  removed  to  Princeton,  where  it 
occupies  a  spacious  edifice.  It  has  a  museum  and  philo- 
sophic.ll  apparatus,  2  libraries,  with  11,000  vols.,  and,  in 
18:)8,  liad  240  students :  in  1839,  39  periodical  publications 
were  issued  in  the  state.  A  great  part  of  the  pop.  are 
Quakers. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  New  Jersey  w.as  made  by 
the  Dutcli,  in  1612.  Many  Swedes  and  Danes  afterwards 
settled  in  it,  but  the  Dutch  continued  to  possess  it  until 
lin.-illy  expelled  by  the  English,  in  1064.  In  1()(<2,  it  came 
under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  I'enn  and  his  associates.  It 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  sulfercd 
proportionally.  New  Jersey  sends  6  mcms.  to  congress. 
( Darby's  View,  S(C, ;  Mitchell's  U.  S.  ,•  American  ICncy- 
clojiedia;  American  Aim.  1834  to  1840.) 

J  E  R  U  S  A  L  E  M  ( 1 1  cb.  Kadushah ;  C  r.  Kalurn 
by  Herodotus,  and  'IifowAi/ytMt  by  Strabo  and 
Ititur  writers  ;  mod.  Arab.  El-Koddcs),  xxfnmous 
city  of  I'alcstine,  interostiug  from  its  liigli 
antiquity,  but  far  more  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  .the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  eventful  life  of  the  great  Eomuler  o( 
Christianity  ;  128  m.  S.  S.  W.  Damascus, 
3.i  m.  E.  Jaffa,  and  76  m.  S.  by  E.  Acre; 
hit.  31°  46'  34"  N.,  hmg.  3.0°  31'  34"  E.  I'op., 
according  to  the  oflicial  report  of  Mr.  Consul 
Moore,  10,000,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  are 
Moliammcdans.  Tlie  jiop.  has  been  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  aO,(X>0;  but  it  has  not  had 
so  many  inhab.  for  some  yeai-s,  excejit  at  Easter, 
when  the  Aloslem  and  Christian  pilgrims  swell 
the  iiop.  to  ne.irly  a  lialf  more  than  its  or- 
dinary amount.  The  city  stands  on  a  hill, 
between  two  small  valleys,  in  one  of  which,  on 
the  W.,  the  brook  (.iihon  runs  with  a  S.E, 
course,  to  join  the  brook  Kedron,  in  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Jehoshapliat.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  (irst  view  of  the  city  fnim  the  W.  is  thus 
described  by  Roliiii.son  : — ^  "  As  we  approach 
.leriisalem,  the  road  becomes  more  and  more 
rugged,  and  all  appiarance  of  vegetation  ceases, 
the   rocks  are   scantily  covered  with  soil,    the 
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verdure  is  burnt  up,  and  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  animal  life.  A  line  of  embattled  walls, 
above  which  rose  a  few  cupolas  and  minareti, 
suddenly  presented  itself  to  my  view.  1  was 
disappointed  in  its  general  appearance ;  but  this 
feeling  originated  not  so  much  from  the  aspect  of 
the  town  as  from  the  singularity  of  its  position, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  without  any  cultivated 
land  to  be  seen,  and  not  on  any  high  road." 
{Pal.  and  Syr.  i.  p.  36. )  The  opposite  view, 
however,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  much 
more  attractive,  for  it  commands  the  whole  of 
the  city,  and  nearly  every  particular  building, 
including  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Armenian  convent,  the  mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  the  round-topped  houses,  and  the 
barren  vacancies  within  its  circ.  {HcnnUcer's  Trav. 
p.  174. )  The  modern  city,  built  about  300  years 
ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  barely 
Hlftn.  in  circ,  ilanked  here  and  ttiere  with  square 
towers.  The  four  principal  gates  are  those  of 
Damascus  and  JatTu  on  the  W.,  that  of  Zion  on 
the  S.,  and  St.  Stephen's  on  the  £.  The  interior 
is  divided  by  2  valleys,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles  into  4  hills,  on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamped  the  imperish- 
able names  of  Zion,  Acra,  Bezetha,  and  Mo- 
riah.  Zion  is  now  the  Armenian  and  Jewish 
quarter ;  Acra  is  better  known  as  the  lower  city 
and  Christian  quarter;  while  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  with  its  sacred  inclosure  (called  by  the 
Turks  el  Haram  Scherecf),  occupies  the  hill  of 
Moriah.  The  streets  are  narrow,  like  those  of 
all  Syrian  towns;  the  houses,  except  those  be- 
longmg  to  the  Turks,  shabby,  and  the  shops 
poorly  supplied.  Dr.  E.  llobinson,  of  the  U.. 
States,  however,  remarks,  "  that  he  was  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  found  the  houses  better  built, 
and  the  streets  cleaner,  than  those  of  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  or  Constantinople.  (  Geog.  Journ.  ix. 
!>.  299. )  The  public  buildings  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  I'xcepiing  those  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious worship,  there  are  none  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  l>iUhs  also  and  bazaars  arc  mostly 
inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  other  partsi 
of  the  E. 

The  boundaries  of  the  old  city,  said  by  Pliny 
to  be  longe  clarissiina  urbium  Orienlis  non  JudfPW 
modn  {hist.  \ul.  lib.  v.  §  13. ),  are  so  impert'eclly 
marked,  that  no  fiict  can  be  deduced  respecting 
them  from  the  elaborate  researches  of  D' Anville, 
Clarke,  Niebulir,  and  other.q,  save  only  that  they 
varied  at  ditlerent  periods ;  and  that,  when  must 
extensive,  at  the  a'ra  of  its  destruction,  its  treble 
row  of  walls  embraced  a  circuit  of  :13  stadia,  in- 
cluding Mount  Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  lie- 
zethtt,  &c.  ( Helandi  Vateitina,  p.  K35.  )  But  the 
walls  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  their  exact  situation.*  It  is  ini- 
|)c)ssible  also  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
kputs  within  the  m<idern  city  which  blind  su- 
perstition or  minute  crilicisin  has  fixed  on  as 
the  scenes  of  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  a!id  the  sutierings  of 
Christ ;  but  some  places  are  ascertained  bi'yund 
»  doubt,  which  all  travellers  visit  with  interest, 
and  which  command  universal  respect,  'i'here 
can,  fur  example,  be  no  question,  that  the  mount 
(Moriah)  on  which  the  mosque  of  Omar  now 

•  JoMiitiui  mont  i1l>llnrll;  ••>•  tliM  tti«  noin.mi  l.ft  imlj  Ihr  W. 
oall  1.IK111I111K,  »ll!'  Il"'  lowern  IMmh- Ul,  MI|.|.Wu«,  niul  .Marlniiilu', 
lUiil  ilml  Ihc  rrnKlmler  w««  riuol  lu  Ihr  Kroiinil.  lu¥  I  aXkn 
htMtrm  TV  ••AUK  irit<C»X«»  tiitm  i|*>t«A;r«.  u  ««Ta- 
rasTrnTif.  i>i  ^1*'  »*•'•?■  •i'»ii(/t;mi  ■nrrit  kt  in  T«<«rj;ii» 
Ttil  wltrtMiCri.  ( '*'  'i'  lib.  »ii.  r.  I)  Tlili  nuutKii.i-  '.f  an 
r)i.  wMiivw,  aiicl  Itir  kmtwli'<1»rf  lli.tt  two  ,ul>M*(|iii.iit  nntl  vtT,  (li>- 
kfrucllff.  fc*,.Ki*  l.fl  (wnri » If  Hm  renmtin  ,>»tn  i.f  A  nmrr  rt'M'tl  ill*, 
lullUv  III  ilio*  (low  hull'  infill  It  dui' lu  anr  uf  lliii*  unli'tualmh 
*\tt\  iilmioii*,  Ihiwvvir  titri  iiluui. 


stands  was  once  crowned  with  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  built  by  Solomon,  at  a  cost  and  with  a 
magnificence  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate 
idea  (1  Kings,  caps,  vi  .and  vii. ).  This  great  glory 
Judea,  afler  standing  for  above  400  years,  was 
first  rifled,  and  soon  after  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon.  A  second  temple, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  first,  by  the  Jews,  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was 
so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  Herod  the 
Great,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon. 
Tacitus  calls  it,  immensee  opulentiee  templums 
and  he  truly  adds,  nulla  intus  Deum  effigie,  va- 
cuam  sedem,  et  inania  arcana.  (Hist.  lib.  v.  §  8, 
9. )    Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Titus  for  its 

5 reservation,  this  structure,  the  palladium  of  the 
ewish  nation,  was  totally  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70.     The  mosque  of 
Omar,  which  occupies  this  sacred  site,  stands  on 
an  elevated  four-sided   plateau,   about  1,500  ft. 
long,  and  1,000  ft.  broad,  supported  on  all  sides 
by  massive  walls,  built  up  from  the  lower  ground. 
The  lowest  portion  of  these  walls  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  to  belong  to  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, and  to  be  referable  to  the  time  of  Herod 
at  least,  if  not  of  Nehemiah  and  Solomon.   Tlie 
mosque,  el  Sakhara,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal shape,  surmounted  by  a  lead-covered  dome, 
above  which  is  a  glittering  crescent.    It  has  four 
entrances,   one  of  which,  towards  the   N.,  is 
adorned  by  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.     Its  48  windows 
are  of  stained  glass,  and  the  walls  are  faced  be- 
low with  blue  and  white  marble,  and  above  with 
glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful mosaic  of  texts  from  the  Korun.      It  is 
altogether  a  fine  specimen  of  light  and  ele- 
gant  Oriental  architecture ;  and  the  building 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  severity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.     The  interior  is  not  allowed 
to   be   entered  except   by  the  followers  of  tho 
prophet ;    and  Dr.  Richardson,  an  English  phy- 
sician, isoneofonly  fourChristianswhojiavebceii 
admitted  within  its  walls.    (Seo  Robinson's  Pal., 
vol.  i.  .Append,  p.  290.  )    "The  arrangements," 
he  remarks,  "  are  so  managed  as  to  keep  up  tho 
external  octagonal  shape.      The  inside  of   tho 
wall  is  white,  and  without  ornament ;  and  the 
floor  is  of  grey  marble.     A  little  within  the  W. 
door,  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble, 
forming  ])art  of  the  floor,  and   regarded  with 
peculiar  respect  by  the  Mohanunedans;  a  little 
beyond  is  a  series  of  24  blue  marble  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof,  und  in  ide  these  are  4  large 
square    columns,  fonning  the   support   of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  100  ft.  above  the  floor. 
The  central  part  is  railed  round,  a  single  door 
admitting  the  devotee  to  the  sacred  stone,  (-ailed 
the  Umhr  d  Suhhara,  on  which    is   shown  the 
nrint  ot    Mahomet's  foot  when  he   wui   triiiis- 
lated   to   heaven.      The  whole   interior   '\*  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  effect  is  much  height- 
ened by  the  blending  of  colours  in  the  pillars 
that  run  round  the  mosnue."  {Ilichaidmu's  Tra- 
vfls  in  the  Ati'd.,  i^c,  vol.  ii,  p.  3(i(i.  )  NVithin  the 
same    enclosure,   near   its   8.  wall,   is    another 
mosque,  of  square  shape,  called  El-Ak'^a.     The 
cujiola  is  spherical,  and  ornamented  uiih  oja- 
besque  paintings  and  gildings  of  great  beamy. 
Hetween   the  mosques   is   a   hands<nne  nnirh'ie 
fountain  ('or  ablutions.     On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city,  in  the   I.utin  ouarter,  called  Iltirnt  cl 
Xiitsiira,  is  the  church  or  the  Holy  .Si'pulclire,  a 
liuiliHng    in    the     Bvtantiiie    style,    ericted    by 
Ilek'iia,  mother  of  (  oiistantine  the  (ircat,  in  the 
centre  uf  a  court  or  enclosure,  filled  at  pilgrim- 
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time  with  pedlars  of  every  description,  especially 
venders  of  relics  and  rosaries.  The  building 
resembles  Uom.  Catholic  churches  in  general, 
but  is  greatly  inferior,  notwithstanding  its  va- 
luable marbles,  to  many  of  the  sacred  edifices  in 
Rome.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  guarded  by  Moslem  soldiers  (who  re- 


unction,"  on  which,  according  to  the  monks,  our 
I^ord's  body  was  laid,  to  be  anointed  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea;  and  near  it  are  17  steps,  con- 
ducting to  the  supiHised  Mount  Calvary,  now 
a  handsome  dome-covered  apartment  several  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  floored  and  lined 
with  the  richest  Italian  marbles :  in  the  crypt 
beneath  is  a  circular  silver  plate  with  an  aper- 
tilre  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  arm 
reaches  the  identical  hole  in  which  the  cross 
was  fixed  I  The  great  obiect  of  interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  an  oblong 
structure  15  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  in  breadth,  roofed 
in  with  a  handsome  ceiling  corresponding  to  the 
richness  of  the  silver,  gold,  and  marble  deco- 
rating its  interior:  it  stands  directly  under  the 
great  dome  of  the  church,  and  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  the  first  containing  the  stone  on 
which  the  angel  sat  when  he  addressed  the  af- 
frighted women,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  ?  be  is  not  here,  but  is  risen,"  and  the 
other  being  the  sepulchre  to  which  he  pointed, 
saying,  "  Behold  the  plane  where  they  laid  him.  " 
The  inner  compartment,  lined  with  verd  antique, 
is  only  large  enough  to  allow  four  persons  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  a  plain  white  marble  sarcophagus 
of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  over  which  hung  7 
large  and  44  smaller  lamps,  always  kept  burning. 
Around  the  large  circular  hull,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  a  gallery  supported  on  pillars,  and  roofed 
by  a  vast  dome,  arc  oratories  for  the  Syrians, 
Copts,  Maronites,  and  other  sects  who  have  not, 
like  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, chapels  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
Greek  chapel  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall  is  parted 
off  by  a  curtain,  and  is  incomparably  the  most 
elegant  and  highly  decorated ;  the  Latin  chapel 
closely  resembles  those  seen  in  Italy,  and  has 
u  gnllcry  with  a  fine  organ:  that  belonging 
to  the  Armenians  is  in  the  gallery.  Various 
purls  of  the  church  are  pointed  out  by  monks 
and  |)ilgrim8,  as  the  scenes  of  certain  events 
connected  with  the  last  sufTorings  of  C'hrist ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  superstition  carried, 
that  a  stone  is  exhibited  and  gravely  declared 
to  be  that  on  which  our  Saviour  was  placed, 
when  put  in  the  stocks  I  The  faith,  indeed,  of 
intelligent  men  is  most  severely  tested  during  a 
visit  to  this  church ;  there  cannot,  however,  be  a 
doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and 
it  probably  includes  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  tomb  ami  site  of  the  cross 
were  so  near  to  eiich  other  as  to  be  liielosi'd 
by  the  same  building.  In  nn  untichninber  near 
the  entry  are  several  relics,  the  most  authentic 
probably  of  which  are  the  sword  and  spurs  of 
tiodfrey  of  Uoulllon.  The  tombs  of  Godfrey 
and  his  brother  liuhUin  were  destroyed  during 
a  fire  which  took  |)lnce  in  IKOH,  and  hove  nut 
been  restored,  owing  to  the  ill-will  fVIt  by  the 
Greek  Christians  towards  the  Hoinish  church, 
to  which  these  monarchs  belonged.  Wi'stwaril 
of  the  church  just  dcscrllied  in  the  J/aiiU-rl- 
A'lissara,  or  ('hrislinns'  .Street,  is  llie  I'Vancls- 
can  convent  of  St.  Salvador,  culled  by  wuy 
of  distinclicHi  //  Cimiviito  ihlln  'J'nni  Siiil<i,  a 
large  stone  building,  having  several  touria  and 
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sardens  enclosed  within  a  strong  wall.  The 
funds  are  supplied  by  contributions  sent  from 
liome  and  other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  in- 
mates comprise  from  60  to  80  monks,  chiefly  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish,  by  whom  European  utrangers 
visiting  the  Holy  City  are  hospitably  entertained. 
The  church  attached  to  the  convent  is  gaudily 


ccive  a  tax  from  all  the  pilgrims),  is  a  slightly  jfurnished  with  candlesticks,  images,  &c.,  and  has 
elevated    marble    slab,    called    the   "stone  of  "a  good  organ.     E.  of  the  above  stands  the  Greek 


monastery,  a  well  supported  establishment  with  a 
small  subterranean  church.  The  city  castle,  close 
to  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Turris  Psephina  of  old  Jeru- 
salem :  it  comprises  a  few  towers  connected  by 
curtains,  and  has  a  few  old  guns  mounted  on 
broken  carriages.  Close  by  it,  on  the  ascent  to 
the  hill  of  Zion,  is  the  Armenian  convent,  in 
the  best-looking  district  of  the  city,  comprising 
within  its  precincts  rooms  suflicient  to  accommo- 
date a  thousand  pilgrims,  and  a  large  garden  :  the 
conventual  church  is  spacious,  and  most  elabor- 
ately ornamented ;  the  floor  is  paved  in  the  must 
delicate  mosaic.  ¥j.  of  the  convent  is  a  small 
Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Annas,  the  high-priest;  and  just  outside  the 
gate  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas :  these  positions 
seem  to  be  far  from  improbable.  (Compare  Jo- 
seph. AntiqA\h.  xviii.  c.3.  with  St.  Johnxviii.  24.) 
Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  David  built  a  palace,  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  whence  it  was 
emphatically  called  the  "  City  of  David. "  Its  limits 
are,  however,  well  defined  by  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  from  Jerusalem  to  Uethlehem. 
The  hill-side  is  now  iis^d  as  a  Christian  burial- 
ground.  N.  of  the  citv,  in  the  district  called 
Acra,  are  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace,  and  about 
3(X)  yards  to  the  S.  E.,  near  the  reputed  pool  of 
IJethosda,  is  the  ri'sidenco  ai  Iha  mntsi'Uim,  or 
Turkish  governor,  supposed,  though  with  littfe 
show  of  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  prieto- 
rinin  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a  large  strag- 
gling building,  having  a  flat  roof,  which  com- 
mands a  complete  view  of  the  mosque  of  Omar : 
it  stands  in  the  principal  street  of  the  mo- 
dern city,  called  by  the  'lurks  Hariit-vl-yUlam, 
and  by  the  Christians  Via  JMorosa,  the  monks 
having  fixed  on  it  as  the  line  of  route  along 
which  our  Saviour  was  led  from  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment to  Calvary.  The  Jewish  quarter  (V/k; (<<- 
d-Yahnud)  occupies  the  hollow  between  the 
hills  of  Zion  and  Aloriah :  it  contains  7  mean 
and  small  synagogues;  and  the  numerous  pri- 
vate  dwellings,  how  comfortable  soever  inside, 
have  uniformly  mean  and  ill-built  exteriors, 
owing,  it  is  snid,  to  the  fear  of  exciting  among 
the  Mohammednns  any  suspicion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  des|)ised  nation.  The  poorer  Jews  are 
supported  by  charitable  contributions  obtained 
from  their  fellow-countiymen  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  (Jermuny  and  Spain.  {Tiinicr,  ii. 
•Jfil.)  ihe  i'urks  reside  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
city  nil  roniul  the  great  inclosure  of  Mount 
.■Moriuh.  The  suburbs  of  Jenisalem  abound 
with  interesting  remains  of  less  questionable 
antiquity  and  authentliity  than  most  of  those 
within  the  modern  walls.  Close  to  Ihe  gate  of 
.Fuflii  is  the  |iool  of  Gihon.  noar  which,  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  suine  iinme,  "  /adok  the  priest,  and 
Nulhnn  the  prophet,  anointed  Solomon  king  over 
[sniel  "(1  Kings,  i.  m.  ),  and,  at  a  Inter  period, 
iKzikiuh  "stopped  the  ii|)pir  watercourse  of 
(iihoii,  and  biointht  it  straight  down  to  the  W. 
side  of  the  cily  ol  David.'  (J  Chron.  xxxll.  30.) 

'''•  «'•'  '^1' I  /ion  is  the  v.illiy  of  llinnoin,  in 

which  are  nmiurous  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the 
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rock,  and  a  building,  once  used  by  the  Arme- 
nians as  a  charnel-house.  The  E.  boundary  of 
Jerusalem  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  which  divides  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Proceeding  up  this  valley,  the  traveller  soon  ar- 
rives at 

"  Siloa'B  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the'oracle  of  God."  . 

The  source  of  these  celebrated  waters,  which" 
now,  at  least,  are  brackish  and  sulpliureous,  lies 
close  under  the  walls  of  Uarat-el-Schereef  on 
Mount  Moriah;  but  the  pool  is  rather  more 
than  \  m.  below  it.  "  The  stream,"  says  Mr. 
Robinson,  "  issues  by  an  underground  passage 
from  a  rock,  and  falls  into  a  small  basin  of  no 
great  depth.  It  was  once  covered  with  a  chapel, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  cure  of 
the  man  born  blind."  (St.  John,  ix.  1—7. )  The 
descent  to  the  lower  pool,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  daily  ebbing  and  flowing,  is  by  a  flight  of 
30  steps,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"  fountain  of  stairs."  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  now  a  mere  rivulet,  running  in  a 
valley  so  closely  pent  up  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  mountain-gorge,  especially  at  its  N.  extremity, 
are  four  sepulchres  constructed,  unlike  most  in 
Judea,  above  groimd,  and  designated  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs  :  one  of  them  is  alleged  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  Zaccharias,  the  son  of  liarachius. 
(See  Matt,  xxiii.  29.  35.  )  S.  of  these  tombs,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  is  the 
favourite  burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  among  all  of 
whom  the  dearest  wish  is,  that  they  may  lay  their 
bones  near  those  of  their  long-buried  ancestors, 
and  be  ready  for  the  summons  of  Jehovah,  when 
Ho  "  shall  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jelioshaphat, 
and  tliere  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about." 
(Joel,  iii.  1 2.)  Further  N.  E.  are  the  gardens  of 
(jethsemune,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  a  hillock  covered  with  stunted  herbage, 
and  with  patches  here  and  there  of  the  tree 
with  which  it  was  once  abundantly  clothed. 
Here  every  spot  has  its  grotto  and  legend, 
and  on  the  hill  the  precise  place  is  pointed  out 
whence  the  Saviour  ascended  lo  heaven.  'I'lie 
Empress  Helena  built  on  it  a  monastery,  which 
the  Turks  have  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  some- 
what to  the  N.  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Christians.  N. 
of  the  bridge,  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  about 
25f>  yds.  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  is  the  reputed 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ccnnprising,  besides 
geveral  cenotaphs,  a  subterraneous  chn|)el,  in 
which  lamiis  arc  kept  constantly  burning,  and 
services  daily  celebrated  accordmg  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  church.  Passing  thence  ui)  the 
bank  of  the  Kedron,  and  crossing  the  hill  iJeze- 
thn,  the  stranger  is  conducted  to  the  excavations 
called  "the  Tombs  of  the  Kings."  The  road 
down  to  them  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a  stone 
doorway  leads  to  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  now  at 
least,  open  at  the  top,  and  measuring  M  ft.  in 
length  by  40  IV.  in  breadth.  It  is  ornainenled  by 
i;  beautifully  carved  cornice,  and  in  the  S.  W. 
corner  a  door,  formed  of  a  single  stone  slab, 
admirably  adapted  to  its  framework,  and  ensily 
working  on  its  hinges,  leads  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  round  which  are  nichrs  in  the  rock 
for  the  reception  of  the  deiul.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  these  are  the  "  royai  i.;ve.-."  dc- 
Rcribed  by  Josephus,  ns  sittinled  close  lo  iie  N. 
boundary  of  the  ancient  cily  (see  llill.  Jiul. 
lib.  v.  c.  •!.);  but  whether  they  contained  the 
bones  of  the  son*  of  Uuvid  ('J  (  bron.  xxxii.  .'),').  ) 
or  those  of  Helena,  «pieen  of  Adiabeiie  (as 
A)rs.  Clarke  and    I'ococke  ha\e  siipposcil),  is  ii 
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matter  as  to  which  no  certain  conclusions  can  be 
drawn. 

Jerusalem,  considered  as  a  modern  town,  is  of 
very  slight  importance.  Superstition  and  fana- 
ticism constitute  the  principal  bond  by  which 
the  pop.,  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  are  held 
together.  The  Jew  despises  the  Christian,  and 
the  follower  of  the  prophet  looks  down  with  con- 


'tempt  on  both ;  but  pilgrims  of  each  of  the  three 
creeds   resort  thither  in   such   numbers   as  to 
increase  the   pop.    nearly    a    half;    and   heavy 
taxes  are  levied  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pacha.     The  convents  are  supported  by  wealthy 
sent  from  foreign  countries,  and  a  great  influx  of 
property  takes  place  from  the  thousands  of  an- 
nual visiters,   rich    and   poor,   so  that  Jerusa- 
lem draws  largely  on  Jaifa,  Damascus,  Nublous, 
and  other  places  ;  but  it  has  no  industry  what- 
ever— nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importiince, 
—  unless,  indeed,  we  may  mention  a  trade,  now 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  monks  of  the 
Terra  Santa,  convent,  in  shells,  beads,  and  relics, 
whole  cargoes  of  which  are  shipped  from  Jatlii 
for  Italy,  Spain,  and  I'ortugal.     The  shells  are 
of  mother-of-pearl  sculptured,  and  the  beads  arc 
maiuifactured  either  from  ilate-stones  or  a  hard 
kind  of  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.      Rosaries  and 
amulets  arc  also  made  of  the  black  fetid  lime- 
stone, and  are  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  charms 
against  the  jflague.      (See  lioivrmn's  Ueport  on 
Si/ria,   p.  21. )      The  retail   trade   seems   to   be 
equally  insignificant.     "  The  bazaar,  or  street  of 
shops,     says    Mr.  Robinson,-  "is   arched  over, 
dark,  and  gloomy,  the  shops  are  paltry,  and  the 
merchandise    exposed    for  sale  of  an   inferior 
description.    This  is  the  only  part  of  Jerusalem 
where  any  signs  of  life  are  shown :    and  even 
here  the  pulsations  of  the  exi)iring  city  are  faint 
and  almost  inipercei>tible,  its  extremities  being 
already  cold  and  lifeless.     In  the  other  quarters 
of  the  town  you  may  walk  vbout  a  whole  day 
without  meeting  with  a  human  creature."    Well, 
then,   may    the   Jews,    who    still    indulge    the 
hope  of  restoring  their  metropolis  to  its  pristine 
greatness,  lament,  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
"  From  the   daugliter  of  Zion   all   her  beauty 
is  departed.     Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned  ; 
therefore,  she  is  removed.     'Ihe  adversary  hafli 
spread  out  his  hand,  and  the  heathen  hath  en- 
tered into  her  sanctuary.     All  her  people  sigh 
and  seek  bread  ;  sec,  O  Lord,  and  consider,  for  I 
am  become  vile."   (Lam.  i.  G — 11.)     Nothing, 
indeed,  can  well  be  conceived  so  vile,  so  <legra- 
ding,  asthe  mummeries  enacted  in  the  Holy  City, 
especially  during  the  Easter  festival.   The  monks, 
who  are  servants  of  Manunon   rather  than  <if 
Christ,  act  on  these  occasions  as  showmen,  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies ;   and  even  the  pil- 
grims, who  crowd  to  the  Sepulchre  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  make  order  impossible,  too  fre(|ue!itly 
exhibit  the  greatest  levity  and  unconcern.  "  What 
a  scene  was  before  ine,"  says  Mr.  Turner.    "  The 
whole   church    was    obsoltilely    crainmed    with 
pilgrims,   men  ar.d  women   halloing,  slioiiting, 
singing,  and  violently  struggling  to  be  near  the 
Sepulchre.      One  man  in  llie  cmitention  had  his 
right  eai  literally  torn  oil'."  ( ii.  I<»H.  )   A  few  years 
ago,  (luring  the  representation  of  the  blasphemous 
imntomiine, eiililli'd  "the  Holy  Fire"  (intended 
lo  re|iresent  the  ilescent  of  Ihe  Holy  .Spirit),  the 
pressure  nas  so  intense,  <i,(KX)  persons  being  as- 
seinlile<l  i'-<  the  ground- floor,  that  great  numbers 
faiiileil.a  ;:   neral  coiifii.si<ni  disued,  and  upwards 
of  .'UK)  wiTe  either  siiU'ocated  or  crushed  to  death. 
(  ll'i/ilf'n  ,\'nrr.  vol.  ii.  p.  lil'J.  )     In  fad,  the  whole 
scene  is  revolting  to  every  rational  and  really 
devout  Christian.    Such,  however,  is  the  strength 
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of  superstition,  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
still  regarded,  in  many  parts,  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  as  bringing  with  it  the  as- 
surance of  eternal  felicity. 

The  local  govern?nent  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
ducted by  the  mutzellim,  or  military  governor ; 
the  mula-khadi,  or  chief  of  the  police  ;  the  mufH, 
or  chief  judge;  the  capo-verde,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mosque  of  Omar;  and  the  subaski,  or"^ 
town-m^uor ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  mufti,  hold 
their  appointment  under  the  pacha  of  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek 
was  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  anno  1913 
A.c,  according  to  Apb.  Usher.  When  the 
Israelites  entered  the  Holy  Land  500  years 
afterwards,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Je- 
busites,  descendants  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  "  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire" 
(Judges,  i.  8.);  but  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion 
was  held  by  the  Jebusites  till  thev  were  dis- 
lodged by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  kingdom,  and  his  dwelling  in  "the 
strong-hold  of  Zion."  (2  Sam.  v.  7.)  He  en- 
larged the  city  and  built  a  beautiful  palace  :  it 
was  further  embellished  by  his  son  Solomon,  who 
in  the  years  1012 — 1004  a.  c.  erected  the  temple 
already  referred  to.  Palestine  *'as  afterwards 
successively  invaded  by  the  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, and  liabylonians.  the  last  of  whom,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  (b.o.  588,)  took  and  destroyed 
the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  curried  the  people 
captive  to  Babylon.  After  a  bondage  of  nearly 
70  years  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  city,  by 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  about  an;io  515  B.C.  they 
rebuilt  the  temple,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Zerubbaal  and  Nehemiah.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  visited  Jerusalem  in 
peace,  and  to  have  respected  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  best  critics  reject  this  statement 
as  inconsistent  with  the  ascertained  events  in 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  unworthy  of  credit, 
( Ancient  Universal  History,  viii.  536.,  8vo. ; 
il//V  "irrf's  Greece,  vii.  533.)  Ptolemy  .Soter,  one 
of  yMexander's  generals,  seized  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine,  sacked  the  Holy  City,  and  carried  off 
a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria. 
I^ater  monarchs  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan  worship,  were 
successfully  opposed  by  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
liberty  of  Judaea  was  at  length  restored,  anno 
lf)5  B.C.  The  all-absorbing  power  of  Home 
finally  put  a  period  to  Jewish  independence, 
the  wnole  of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pompcy, 
and  made  a  proconsular  province.  This  great 
general,  who  took  Jerusalem  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance, entered  the  temple,  and  explored  its 
inmost  recesses ;  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  he  touched  none  of  the  precious  relics, 
or  of  the  vast  wealth  accumulated  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Victor  ei  illofano  nihil  atti/sit,  (Cicero 
pro  L,  Elacoo,  §  2S.  )  Jerusalem,  however,  was 
imrely  tributary,  and  had  not  lost  its  nominal 
sovereignty  (in  other  and  prophetic  words,  tin- 
xrc/ilrf  had  vol  liritartcd  fmrn  Jitdiih,  uor  a  laW' 
^iifr  from  bftureii  hi.s  feet  until  Shifoh  had  conn; 
(ien."  xlix.  10. )  till  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  when 
It  hecame  the  residence  of  a  procurator.  The 
repeated  rebellions  of  the  Jews  at  length 
roused  the  veiiKcance  of  the  Uoinans ;  and, 
n.    TO,   the   city   was   taken   by    'i'ilus,   alter 


really 
iiigth 


one  of  the  most  memorable  niid  destructive 
sieges  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  ac- 
(■ouiit.  'I'lie  Jews,  though  rent  by  iiiteslinc 
factions,  defended  themsel\es  with  invlneilile 
oliilinaey;   they  conteinptiioiisly  rejeefrd  every 
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proposal  for  a  surrender,  and  braved  alike  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans,  and  the  still  more  dread- 
ful attacks  of  famine.  But  their  resistance  was 
unavailing,  except  for  their  own  destruction  ;  and 
the  city,  ^eing  taken,  was  completely  destroyed, 
along  with  the  temple  —  three  towers  only  being 
left  as  memorials  of  its  existence  and  destruction. 
According  to  Josephus,  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
persons  ^11  in  the  siege,  exclusive  of  above 
100,000  taken  prisoners.  But  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  this  state- 
ment  by  Brotier  (Notae  ad  lib.  v.  §  13.  Hist.  Ta- 
citi)  and  others,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  would  seem  to  be  infinitely- 
more  probable,  though  we  incline  to  think  that 
even  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  mark.  "  Pervica- 
cissimus  quisque  illuc  perfugerat;  eoque  sedi- 
tiosiiis  agebant.  Tres  duces,  totidem  exercitus  : 
proelia,  dolus,  incendia  inter  ipsos,et  magna  vis  fru- 
mcnti  ambusta.  Multitudinem  obsessorum,  omnia 
(Btatis,  virile  ac  muliebre  secus,  sexcenta  millia 
fuisse  accepimus.  Arma  cunctis  qui  ferre  pos- 
scnt ;-  et  plures,  qiiam  pro  numcro,  audebant.  Ob- 
stinatio  viris  feminisquc  par ;  ac  si  transferre  scdes 
cogerentur,  major  vita;  mctus  quam  mortis."* 
{Hist.  lib.  V.  c.  12.  &  13.)  Adrian  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground,  ])loughcd  up  a  great  part  of  the 
surface,  and  Intilt  on  its  site  the  Roman  town  of 
iElia  Capitoliiia.  The  condition  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  period  is  well  described  by  Milman :  — 

fler  tale  of  splendour  now  is  told  and  done ; 

Iter  wine-cu)>  ot'festivUv  is  sjiilt, 

And  ull  is  u'ur,  litr  iirandeur  mid  her  Ruilt.  *      ' 

Hit  KnUl  is  dim.  and  nnitc  ltt>r  music's  vulcet  f 

1  ht'  Heathen  o'er  hrr  timsh'd  pomp  rijoice: 

Her  streets  are  rased,  her  niaiiHns  sold  tV)r  slaves, 

Her  uales  thrown  di «  n.  her  elders  in  their  Kravct : 

Her  fea>ts  are  hoMen  'uiiil  the  (ieuliles*  seiim, 

Hy  stealth  her  pr.esthiiodN  holy  ({arraents  worn  : 

'oil !  lonK  foretold,  though  ioiiK  arcumplish'd  fate 

Her  house  is  left  untu  her  desolate. 

■  Fall  qfJrrusatem, 

When  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tinc,  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Jerusalem,  in  name  at  least, 
was  restored  by  the  zealous  Helena.  The  idol 
temples  were  destroyed,  and  several  churches 
and  other  buildings  were  erected  on  sites 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  events  of 
Christ's  history ;  in  short,  no  efforts  and  ex- 
pense were  spared  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
Holy  City  to  its  rank  as  the  metropolis  of 
Christcntlom.  The  period  of  prosperity  thus 
commenced  terminated  in  636,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  who  made  the  city  tributary, 
heavily  taxed  the  pilgrims,  and  desecrated  the 
site  of  the  temple,  by  erecting  on  it  a  mosque 
in  honour  of  Mahomet. 

After  being  more  than  400  years  subject  to  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  proved  still  more  oppressive  mas- 
ters than  any  ol  their  predecessors.  The  resent- 
ment and  sympathy  ot  the  jirinccs  and  people  of 
Christendom  were  awakened  by  Peter  the  her- 
mit, and  the  crusades  were  undertaken  to  rescue 
the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  I'alestine,  and  above  all 
the  holy  sepulchre,  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
The  Christian  sirmy  reaeheil  Jerusalem  in  the 
summer  of  10<i<».  "  (iodfrey  of  Bouillon  erected 
his  standard  on  Mount  Calvary:  the  time  of  the 
siege  was  fulfilled  in  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
iinguish,  during  which  the  so'ldiers  snfl'ered  in- 
tensely from  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length,  on 
a  Friday,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion,  (iod- 
frey stiMid  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  • 

*  It  should  lHMu-l(iumli<d);ed,howev(<r,tliat  the  enor.  of  .loseptuit, 
like  lho..ent  lter<i4totus,  liiotliMil..  Ardan.  aiul  others,  tu  rnere  nutti 
in-rs.  n>»v,  iH'rhaiw,  he  uttrll'Utrtl  less  to  the  autlutr' 
.|;i,hioii,  ■ 


i,Y    ,     ■      ,  .       tiiai,  urncy  than 

lil.l^ishiiiiietl  wiitum  in  MSS.,iuwhi«h  the  numeration  li 
■ii.tud  li\  sinul,  l,-tt,-r*.  \tu\  inlstalies,  thouKh  easll)  m-eurrlnc,  ar* 
leliH  le«l  Mitit  tslretiie  diMitultv.  In  uetieral  points  oi  fiL^lorv  .uid 
.ipi'Ur.  ph>,  Jesephns'.  »oils  ^huuUI  hi' luiisiiUiid  the  in.(|.»iitiim 
I  the  Iruvellrr  In  I'aliiith  e. 

C.  4 


let   Itli- 
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his  example  was  followed  on  every  side  by  the 
emulation  of  valour ;  and  about  460  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  Holy  City  was  rescued 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  the  God  of  the  Christians : 
resistance  might  provoke,  but  neither  age  nor 
sex  could  mollify  their  implacable  rage:  they 
indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promis- 
cuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease."  {Gibbon 
xi.  84. )  Saladin,  88  years  afterwards,  appeared 
in  arms  before  Jerusalem :  some  feeble  and 
hasty  efforts  were  made  for  its  defence,  but 
within  14  days  the  banners  of  the  prophet  were 
erected  on  its  walls.  Saphadin,  tlie  brother  of 
Saladin,  destroyed,  in  r218,  all  that  remained 
of  the  fortifications  of  this  devoted  city,  and 
reduced  the  population  to  a  servile  subjection  to 
the  Mohammedans.  A  scries  of  changes  sub- 
sequently occurred ;  but  Jerusalem  came  finally 
into  the  hands  of  Selim  in  151  <),  since  which 
the  Turkish  flag  has  always  floated  over  its 
sacred  places.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
its  fortunes  have  been  stationary :  cro»'ds  of 
pilgrims  fill  its  streets  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
creating  a  temporary  activity,  and  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  oflicers ;  but  at  all 
other  times  its  condition  recalls  forcibly  the 
complaint  of  Jeremiah: — "The  city  sits  soli- 
tary that  was  full  of  gioople:  she  is  become  as  a 
widow:  she  that  was  great  among  the  provinces 
is  become  tributary.  Her  gates  are  <lesolate. 
.  .  .  All  her  beauty  is  departed.  .  .  .  Filthincss 
is  in  her  skirts." 

Among  the  principal  authorities  for  this  ar- 
ticle are  Richardson  s  Travels  along  the  MciL, 
li.  221,  &c. ;  HennUcer's  Travels,  p.  173—198.  ; 
CfarAre,  iv.  238 — 394.;  Elliot's  Travels  in  Turkey, 
ii.  416 — 449.  ;  Robinson's  Trav.  in  Pal.  and  Si/r., 
eh.  5 — 9.;  Chateaubriand,  Voyage,  i\-c.,'\\.  116 — 
180.;  Wilde's  Narrative,  ii."  180— 259. ;  Taciti 
Hist.,  libs.  v.  and  vi. ;  Josephus,  passim,  but 
particularly  Jud.  Belt.,  1.  vi.  and  vii. ;  and  the 
Bible. 

JESI  (an.  ^(t'lini),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  papal 
■tatei,  delcK-  Ancono,  on  the  Fiumesino  (an.  ^sit), 
Iflm.  W.S.W.  Ancona.  Pop.  about  fi.ooo.  It  is  w.-illcU, 
and  hat  a  handsome  main  itreet,  three  largo  squares,  a 
cathedral,  and  six  other  ehurcliea,  niany  eonvcnis,  a  the- 
atre, &c.  It  Is  a  bishiip'f  see.  It  has  manuracturea  of 
sillc  and  worsted  stinking).  JF.sium  anriently  bore  the 
rank  of  a  Koman  colnny.  Nuineriius  .intiquitius  exist  on 
the  lianks  of  the  ri\i'r  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Hampotdi, 
Corografta,  See.) 

JESSKLMKUE,  or  JAYSULMF.EU.RStatoof  N.W. 
llindottan,  prov.  Kajpootana,  subsidiary  to  tlie  Uritish, 
and  one  of  trie  live  principal  llajpoot  principalities,  be- 
twecn  the  2.Mii  and  iHh  iiaralli'ls  iil  N.  iat.,  ami  the  fiUth 
and  72d  of  K.  loug.  Area  estimated  at  IO,(KK)  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  perhaps,  near  3()0,(K)i).  (linrnes  in  Utvg.  Journ, 
Iv.  3.)  Surface  uneven,  and  Intersected  with  rocliy  hills  : 
It  is  not  watered  liy  .iny  considerable  stream,  has  little 
arable  land,  and  Is  hardly,  In  truth,  more  prodiictiTa  than 
the  sandydesert  that  encompasses  It.  ('iiltlvatlon  Is,  con- 
V'quently,  very  limited  ;  and  the  parts  which  are  culti- 
vated yield  only  the  coarser  grains,  wiiich  form  the  food 
of  the  inhab.  Irrigation  Is  elfectcd  witli  great  lalKiur, 
chiefly  hy  means  of  Very  deep  welis  and  tanks  ;  but  large 
and  spacious  tanks  occui  every  '.>■  or  3  m.,  and  rain  water 
It  carefully  preserved,  the  periodical  rains  b<:hig  scanty 
and  uncertain.  The  heat  of  tuMuner  is  ii|>pri!ssive,  but 
tlie  colli  of  winter  It  sulUcliiitiy  grr.it  fur  the  tanks  to  he 
covered  witli  ice  every  morning  during  a  part  of  J,ui. 
Mineral  products  few  ;  the  chief  are  primary  limestone 
anil  llthographlu  stone  :  no  metals  appear  to  lie  found. 
\VoikI  is  scarce.  The  better  kind  of  liouses  are  of  stone  ; 
Ihi.'  others  mem  roniraj  grasi  huts.  The  open  nature  of 
the  country  frees  It  from  the  most  furmld.ilile  wild  niii- 
malt :  foxes,  wolvei,  hyenas,  and  Jackalls,  are  Indeed  mit 
with,  ai  are  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  ^ame  of  varlims 
kindi,  wild  ducks,  Hcc.  ;  but  the  uncertainly  of  water 
hinders  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  from 
thriving.  Jesselmere  l«  hettir  suited  fur  giaiing  than 
n'<ricult(ure ;  but  neither  iierds  nor  Hoiks  are  iiiiiiiii- 
roiis.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  iniiliiini  sl/e.  and  In- 
(lldV'rent  quality  :  the  sheep,  thoiiijh  small,  have  excellent 
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wool.  The  moss  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Bhattee  R:^' 
poots.  The  commerce  of  Jesselmero  is  perfectly  Insig- 
nificant ;  what  little  wealth  it  does  possess  arises  from  its 
being  on  the  chief  road  between  Central  India  and  the 
Indus ;  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise passing  by  It  constitutes  the  chief  resources  of  Its 
ruler.  It  has  no  exports  of  its  own  ;  and  its  only  manu- 
facture is  that  of  woollen  cloth  of  a  very  flne  texture,  but 
In  no  demand  elsewhere.  Indigo  and  cotton  cloths  are 
imported  from  Malwah,  sugar  from  Jeypoor  and  Delhi, 
Iron  and  brass  from  Nagore.  From  211  to  if)  thousand 
maunds  of  opium  p.iss  annually  through  Jesselmere  to 
Sinde ;  the  return  articles  of  transit  thence  being  sulphur, 
assafostida,  rice,  .ind  tobacco.  The  revenues  of  the 
r.tjali  do  not  amount  to  2  lacs  of  rupees  yearly,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  derived  from  transit  duties.  The  re- 
mainder Is  made  up  of  fines,  levies,  salt  taxes,  and  the 
land  revenue,  which  latter  is  about  l-l(lth  or  1-lltli  part 
of  the  nett  produce.  About  1,200  rupees  are  derived 
yearly  from  the  s.ilt  monopoly,  some  portion  of  wliich 
article  Is  obtained  in  the  principality  ;  but  most  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  grain,  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
.losselmere  contains  2  towns  and  84  villages  ;  but  except 
in  its  cap.,  every  where  betrays  the  strongest  marks  of 
poverty. 

Jesselmere,  a  town  of  N.  W.  Hindostan,  prov.  Raj- 
pootaiia,  can.  of  tlie  .above  r.ijahship,  120  m.  W.N.W 
Joudpoor  ;  Iat.  2«o  ijfi'  N.,  long.  70*^  .'54'  K.  Pop.  pro- 
liabiy  20,000.  ( Humes.)  It  Is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  2  m. 
in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  loose  stones. 
At  its  S.W.  angle  is  a  fort  built  on  a  scarped  rock  about 
HO  or  100  it.  higher  tlian  the  city ;  and  it  presents  a  com- 
manding appearance  externally,  and  is  in  reality  a  placo 
of  considerable  strength.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its 
two  longest  sides,  .about  ,300  )-ards  in  length  cich,  facing 
the  W.  and  N.  Tlie  only  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side, 
leading  through  several  narrow  and  strong  gates.  Tlio 
whole  of  the  works  arc  of  firm  substantiiil  masonry, 
and  comprise  a  vast  number  of  towers  (tlie  natives  say 
17.5).  These  stud  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  all  sides,  and 
give  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance  ;  some  are  as  mucli 
as  40ft.  in  height.  This  fortress  is  the  residence  of  tlio 
rajah, and  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells  HO  fathoms 
deep.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and,  for  an  eastern 
city,  its  streets  are  wide.  Its  houses  are  lofty,  spacious, 
terrace-roofed,  and  built  entirely  of  a  hard  yellow  lime- 
stone, sometimes  elegantly  carved.  Some  opulent  mer- 
chants reside  at  Jesselmere,  it  being  on  the  great  com- 
mercial route  from  Malwah  to  the  port  of  Kurachee. 
(fiwrwcs  in  Ueog.  Juurn.,  iv.  IdS— 115.) 

JKSSOUK,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  preild.  and  prov. 
Bengal,  chiefly  between  the  22d  and  24tli  dcgs.  of  N. 
Iat. ;  and  tiie  HUth  .and  90th  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the 
main  stri^am  of  the  tianges,  separating  it  from  the  distr. 
Itajeshaye  ;  E.  Ducca  and  Uackergunge  ;  W.  N'uddea  and 
the  24  I'ergaimahs,  and  S.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  160  m.  ;  average  breadth,  32  ni.  Area, 
5,l»0sq.  m.  Pop.  (1H22)  l,lH3,.'yj0.  It  is  a  Hat  country, 
intersected  by  numerous  Interlacing  brandies  of  tlio 
(ianges ;  its  S.  part  comprises  a  portion  of  the  region 
called  tlie  .Sunderliunds  ;  and  on  the  shore  are  many  ex- 
tensive marshes,  in  which  salt  is  largely  made  on  govern- 
ment .account.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rice  is  grown.  Indigo,  toliacco,  mulberry,  betel  nut, 
and  long  pepiier,  are  also  r.aised  ;  but  a  great  proportion 
of  the  land  U  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  jungle. 
Chief  towns,  Jessorc  or  Moorley,  the  residence  of  tliu 
Ziliali  authorities,  ('ulna,  and  Mahnudpoor.  I.aml  re- 
venue ( lH'iJ.30),  120,i)35/.  (^llamiltun's  E.  I.  Uaz.  ;  I'm  I. 
Jirparts.) 

Jeypoor,  or  JYEPORF,,  aclty  of  N.W.  nindostan, 
prov.  Kajpootana,  cap.  of  a  subsidiary  state  of  the  Mime 
ii.ime,  in  a  barren  valley,  150m.  .S.W.Delhi;  Iat. '.rtiJ 
.W  N.,  long.  7.')"  37'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  (i0,(KM).  This 
is  altogether  the  htindsomest  and  most  regularly  built 
city  of  Hindustan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  battlementt^ 
wall  of  grey  stone,  flanked  with  towers,  and  defemled  or 
coinnianilcd  by  acitailel  and  a  line  of  i'orts  on  tlie  adjacent 
iielglits,  a  few  hiiniirid  fret  in  elevation,  Jyepnre  Is  laid 
out,  like  most  modern  European  and  American  cities,  in 
regularly  sipiare  blinks  of  houses.  A  main  street,  2  m. 
long,  and  about  4o  yards  broad,  traverses  it  \V.  to  K.,  and 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four  others  of  equal  wliiili, 
tiioiigli  niiirli  slinrter.  At  the  points  of  intersection 
ate  spacious  market-places ;  and  there  are  two  gowl 
squares,  which,  like  thi^  principal  streets,  are  crowded  with 
sli'.ps.  Tiie  great  tliiiriiiighr.iret  are,  however,  diillgured 
by  hovels,  pi  Ufiirins,  and  stalls,  erected  aii  .:g  tlie  centre 
of  them,  whiili  detract  greatly  from  tlieir  appearance. 
The  hoiisi'saregi'iieraliy  '.tstnrlet  lilgli,  but  some  are  3  or 
4  Ktorle,",  with  oinaniented  windows  and  lialcunies,  aiidare 
iittin  adoiiied  «itli  I'li'scoet  and  sculptures.  The  chief 
public  edillce  of  Jcvpoiir  is  a  inagnlliccnt  palace,  coii- 
htruited,  it  is  said.  Iiy  an  Italian  ,'iri  lilted,  in  the  I.MIi 
century,  fur  tlie  lajidi  Jey  Singli.  under  whose  reign  thii 
city  was  one  of  Ihi-  |  rim  pal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning. 
Tills  palace,  with  its  tine  gardens,  occnplis  aliont  l-litli 
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part  of  the  city :  a  sketch  and  account  of  it  may  be 
round  in  tho  Mod.  Trav.  x.  62.  Jcypoor  lias  numerous 
temples,  in  the  purest  Hindoo  style,  and  some  are  of 
larger  dimi:nsion8  than  are  to  be  found  In  any  other  city 
of  Upper  Hindostan.  {Heber ;  Boikati,  in  Asiat.  Journ. 
1838,  ii.  200. ;  Hamilton'iE.  I.  Gaz.&c.) 

JHYI^tJM,  JELUM,  or  BEHUT  (an.  Hudaspes),  a 
river  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  which  rises  la  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Cashmere,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  450 
m.,  at  first  N.W.  or  W.,  and  afterwards  S.W.,  joins  the 
Chenab'<Acesinc8),  about  lat.  31°  10'  N.    During  most 

fiart  of  iti  course  it  is  not  fordable :  and  at  Jelalpoor,  in 
at.  32°  40',  It  has  been  found,  even  when  not  at  its 
highest  point,  1,800  yards  broad,  and  14  ft.  deep.  It  is 
correctly  described  by  Arrian  as  "muddy  and  rapid," 
having  a  current  of  3  or  4  m.  an  hour.  Its  banks  are 
interesting  as  the  scenes  of  several  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexandcr,but  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  their  localities. 
Not  far  from  the  Jhylum  is  the  famous  tope  of  Many- 
kiala.  (See  Punjab,  Indus,  &c.) 
JIDDA.  ScfDjiDDA. 
JOANNINA.    SesYANNiN*. 

JOHANNISBEKG.or  MOUNT  ST.  JOHN,  a  hill 
famous  for  its  vineyards,  with  a  castle,  in  the  duchy  of 

N.issau,  near  the  E.  hank  of  the  Kliine,  on  the  N.  con- 
fines of  the  distr.  railed  the  lihingmt,  16  m.  W.  by  N. 
Mcntz.  This  hill  formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey,  the 
monks  of  which  planted  the  vineyard  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  nth  century.  It  comprises,  excluding  the  portion 
which  produces  only  ordinary  wine,  about  63  arpents  ; 
and  its  produce  in  average  years  is  estimated  at  about 
25  tuns  of  1,300  bottles  each.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
tho  dibrli  of  various  coloured  stratified  marlc.  The 
grapes  are  gathered  as  late  as  possible,  or  when  they  are 
dead  ripe.  Its  choicest  produce,  called  Schloss-Johan- 
nisbcrgcr,  is  admitted  to  be  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
Itbenish  wines,  being  distinguished  by  its  high  flavour 
and  perfume,  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidity,  and 
by  its  being  improved  the  longer  it  is  kept.  The  finest 
growths  in  the  best  years  fetch  enormous  prices,  some- 
times as  much  as  12  fl.  the  bottle  I  The  vintages  of 
I77U,  1783,  1801,  1811,  and  1822,  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
.Schreiber  says  that  the  vineyard  is  worth  from  75,000  to 
SO.OOO  fl.  a  year  nctt  revenue.  After  the  secularisation 
of  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  this  vineyard  became  successively 
the  property  of  the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands,  Mar- 
shal Kellcrman,  and  Prince  Metternich,  its  present 
owner,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  the  late  emperor  of 
of  Austria.  The  prince  has  repaired  the  castle,  which 
he  occasionally  occupies.  (Schreiber,  Guide  du  Rhin, 
p.  17'i. ;  Henderson  on  ll'ines,  p.  223.,  S/c.) 

JOHN'S  ( ST.),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  New  Brunswick, 
on  its  S.  coast,  and  the  largest  and  most  important 
town,  though  not  the  cap.  of  th.it  colony.  It  is  built  on 
rocky  and  very  irregular  ground  on  a  small  peninsula, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  St.  John  river,  near  its  mouth,  in 
tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  130  m.  W.S.W.  Halifax,  and  190  m. 
E.N.E.  August.!,  In  the  State  of  Maine.  Lat.  46°  20'  N. ; 
long.  66"  3'  W.  Pop.  (1834)  12,885.  Its  harbour  Is 
commodious  and  spacious  ;  and  though  a  bar  across  its 
<mtrancc  dries  at  low  water,  the  rise  of  the  tides  is  such 
(from  25  to  30  ft.)  that  large  vessels  enter  the  port  at 
high  wat<T.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  Is  between  a 
bold  he.idlnnd  bounding  the  river  to  tho  E.,  and  Par- 
tridge Island,  about  2  m.  S.  of  the  town,  which  has 
a  llglithouse  and  a  fort.  Another  fortress  guards  the 
liarbour,  .it  Carleton,  oppo.site  St.  John's,  and  on  a 
commanding  height  immediately  above  the  town  itself 
is  Kort  Hdwe,  now  In  ruins.  At  ebb  tide,  a  mud  fiat 
rxteiids  for  some  distance  in  front  of  St.  John's  ;  but  at 
liigh  water  it  is  covered,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  Is 
most  imposing.  A  projecting  rock  separates  the  town 
into  the  upper  and  lower  coves.  The  former,  containing 
tile  wharfs  and  warehouses.  Is  the  principal  division  ) 
liiit  tho  lower  has  been  much  improvi'I  by  the  erection 
of  a  linn  of  barracks.  Several  of  the  ft:ects  arc  iiicon- 
vi'iiiently  steep,  and  In  winter  even  dangerous  ;  though 
iiiiich  lalHiur  lius  been  employed  to  level  and  adapt  them 
for  carriages.  The  houses,  principally  of  brick,  are 
regularly  arranged,  and  'on  the  whole  nandsome  ;  but 
ornament  has  not  been  much  studied.  The  chief  pub- 
lie  buildings  are,  a  handsome  stone  rourt-liouse,  re- 
cently erected  on  high  ground  above  tho  middle  of  the 
town,  the  marine  hospital,  poor-house,  goal,  2  episcopal 
I  liiirches,  a  Scotch  church,  and  lloin.  Cath.,  Methodi.st, 
and  lla|)tist  ch.ipels.  The  grammar-school,  which  has 
an  endowment  of  13.')/,  a  year,  had,  in  1H.16,  495  scholars  ; 
and  there  are  other  schools,  and  several  religious  and 
charitable  associations.  The  provincial  bank  has  a 
capital  of  ftn,0(Hl/.,  mid  within  these  few  years  another 
b.ink,  with  a  capital  of  150,0110/.,  has  been  istalilished. 
St.  John's  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  ;  a  savings'  hank, 
ami  a  inarino  insurance  company ;  2  iiiibllc  libraries,  and 
a  good  news-room ;  and  4  or  .5  well  conducted  weekly 
li|.<'r». 

Oil  the  opposite  b.ink  of  the  river  is  the  little  town  of 
Carleton,  under  the  municipal  government  of  St.  John's, 
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comprising  a  good  many  new  buildings,  a  church,  with 
some  saw-mills,  and  building  docks.  St.  John's  is  a 
corporate  city,  which,  including  Carleton,  is  divided  into 
6  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  6  aldermen, 
and  6  assistants.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  other  chict 
officers,  are  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  aldermen 
being  elected  annually  by  the  freemen. 

St.  John's  is  a  free  port,  and  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1836,  2,549  ships,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  289,610  tons,  entered  ;  and  2,389 
ships,  burden  293,127  tons,  cleared  out  fyom  the  port 
and  its  outports.  In  the  same  year  81  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  24,679  tons  were  built  at  St  John's.  Several 
ships,  averaging  400  tons,  belonging  to  this  port,  are 
employed  In  the  Pacific  and  Eastern  oceans  in  the  seal 
and  whale  fishery.  The  herring  fishery  in  the  harbour 
affords  from  10,000  to  16,000  barrels  a  year,  besides 
salmon  and  shad. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  the  site  of  this  thriving  city,  with 
the  exception  of  a  feiv  straggling  huts,  was  covered  with 
trees.  'This  was  its  condition  at  the  peace  of  1783;  and 
when  we  now  (1833)  view  it  with  Its  pop.,  its  stately 
houses,  its  public  buildings,  its  warehouses,  its  wharfs, 
and  the  majestic  ships  which  crowd  its  port,  we  are  more 
than  lost  in  forming  a  conjecture  of  what  it  may  become 
in  less  than  a  century.  Its  position  will  ever  command 
the  trade  of  the  vast  and  fertile  country,  watered  by  tho 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  It  will 
flourish,  as  ail  towns  have  flourished,  through  which  tho 
bulk  of  the  exports  and  imports  necessarily  pass  into 
tho  countries  in  which  they  are  situated."  (AI'Gregor'i 
British  America,  ii.  13—20. ;  Souchetle  ;  Wedderburne  ,• 
Part.  Papers,  l^c.) 

John  (St.),  or  the  St.  John's  Riveb,  called  by  the 
Indians  Laoshtook,  "  the  long  river ; "  the  principal 
river  of  New  Brunswick,  and  next  to  tho  St.  Lawrence, 
the  finest  In  British  America.  The  area  of  its  basin  is 
estimated  by  Darby  at  19,200  sq.  m.  The  St.  John  rises 
from  two  principal  sources,  about  lat.  46°  10*  N.,  and  long. 
70°  W.  in  the  territory  N.  of  the  State  of  Maine,  dis- 
puted between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  It  flows 
through  this  territory,  at  first  N.E,,  for  about  100  m.; 
and  then  takes  a  bold  curved  sweep  to  the  B.,  as  far  as 
long  67°  SC,  where  it  leaves  the  disputed  country,  and 
enters  the  prov.  of  New  Brunswick.  It  then  flows,  first 
In  a  S.  direction  for  about  l-4th  part  of  its  course  ;  then 
E.  for  perliaps  80  m.  i  and  lastly  S.  for  at  least  50  more ; 
when  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a  little 
below  the  city  of  St.  John,  about  lat.  45°  20*,  iuid  long. 
G6°,  after  an  entire  course,  estimated  by  Darby  at  380 
miles. 

Independent  of  any  artilicial  Improvement,  the  St. 
John  is.  In  the  greatest  part  of  Us  course,  one  of  tho 
most  navigable  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  being  much  less 
impeded  by  rapids,  shoals,  or  falls,  thiin  any  other 
stream  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  (Darby,  p.  195.) 
At  its  mouth,  which  forms  St.  John's  harbour,  it  is 
6  m.  wide ;  and  at  Fredericton,  85  m.  up,  it  Is  half  a 
mile  wide.  Vessels  of  50  tons  come  up  to  Frederic, 
ton ;  and  barks  of  20  tons  ascend  to  the  Great  Falls, 
about  200  m.  from  Its  mouth ;  above  which  It  Is  fitted 
only  for  boats.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  almost 
at  the  very  entrance  of  this  river,  about  a  mile  above 
St.  John's,  its  bed  contracts  to  about  400  ft.  in  width, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  formidable  rocky  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  more  than  17  W.  water,  and  which  only 
admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  at  certain  times  of  tho 
tide.  The  waters  of  the  river  at  low  ebb  are  in  this 
place  about  12  ft.  higher  than  the  sea,  and  at  high  water 
about  5  ft.  lower  ;  so  that  In  every  tide  there  are  2  falls, 
—one  outwards,  .md  one  Inwards.  The  only  time  of 
passing  with  safety  is  when  the  waters  on  either  side  of 
the  bar  are  about  level,  whiuh  happens  twice  in  a  tide, 
continuing  nearly  20  minutes  at  a  time.  The  tide  is  not 
perceptible  much  above  Fredericton  j  where  it  rises  to 
from  0  to  10  inches.  The  Great  Falls,  near  lat.  47°, 
consist  of  one  nrincipal  cataract,  perhaps  50  ft,  high, 
and  some  smaller  ones  of  several  ft.  each,  extending 
altogether  for  1  m,  along  the  stream,  and  having  a  total 
fall  of  about  75  ft.  Though  very  inferior  In  respect  of 
magnitude  compared  with  that  of  Niagara,  the  Falls  of 
the  St.  John  are  said  to  be  more  picturesque.  Its  entire 
descent,  from  Its  mouth  to  its  source,  is  estimated  by 
Darby  at  probably  1,000  ft,    (riVu-,  ^c,  p.  197.) 

Besides  St.  John's,  Carleton,  Gage-town  and  Frederic- 
ton, there  is  no  place  of  any  consequence  on  the  bunks  of 
the  St,  John  ;  but  the  country  through  which  it  flows  is 
Well  cleared,  and  settled,  and  is  said  to  be  greatly  su- 
perior in  fertility  to  the  river  basins  of  New  Kngland 
(.V<-i'  Maine,)  (Darby's  View  (if  the  U.  States:  M'Greear'$ 
Brit.  Anur.,  Sjc.) 

John's  (St,),  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Newfound. 
land,  of  which  It  is  tlio  cup.,  on  its  S.E.  coast.  Lat 
47  32-  N,,  long.  WiP  'iO'  \V.  Pop,  of  the  town  ami 
lis  .lectoral  district,  comprising  12,413  aires  (18;i()) 
IS'.i'iG,  being  about  l-4lh  part  of  the  total  pop.  of  tho 
colony.    It  stands  at  the  inner  end  of  an  excellent  liar- 
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hour,  tlio  narrow  entrance  to  which  has  12  rnthoms 
water  In  the  centre  of  the  channel.  It  is  protected  by 
leveral  strong  batteries  and  forts,  and  a  light-house  is 
constructed  on  a  rocli  at  the  N.  side  of  its  entrance. 
The  town  extends  along  nearly  the  whole  N.  side  of  the 
port.  It  consists  mostly  of  one  main  street,  about  1  mile 
In  length,  and  from  40  to  50  ft.  broad,  from  which,  at 
almost  every  step,  stages,  called  Jish-ftaies,  project  into 
the  sea.  There  arc  some  good  stone  and  brick  houses, 
and  other  handsome  buildings,  erected  principally  since 
the  great  fires  that  devastated  St.  John's  in  1816  and 
1817;  but  most  part  of  the  town  is  built  of  wood,  and, 
with  nil  its  Improvements,  it  still  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  fishing  station. 

"  In  time  of  war,  St.  John's  is  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance. There  are  a  great  number  of  shops,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  public  houses,  in  proportion  to  its 
sixe,  in  this  than  in  most  towns.  Commodities  were  for- 
merly dear;  at  present,  shop  goods  are  as  low  as  in 
any  town  in  America  ;  and  fresh  meat,  poultry,  and  ve- 
getables, though  not  so  cheap  as  on  the  continent,  are  not 
unreasonably  dear. 

"  The  pop.  of  St.  John's  fluctuates  so  frequently,  that 
it  is  very  dilBcult  to  state  its  numbers,  even  at  any  one 
period.  Sometimes,  during  the  fishing  season,  the  town 
appears  full  of  inhabit.ints  ;  at  others  it  seems  half  de- 
serted. At  one  time,  they  depart  for  the  seal  fishery  ;  at 
another  to  different  cod-fishing  stations.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  fishermen  arrive  from  all  quarters  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure  supplies 
for  the  winter.  At  this  period  St.  John's  is  crowded 
with  people ;  swarms  of  whom  depart  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  yova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  to  procure 
a  livelihood  in  those  places,  among  the  farmers,  during 
winter.  Many  of  them  never  return  again  to  the  fish- 
eries, but  roTnaln  in  tliosc  colonies  ;  or  often,  if  they 
have  relations  in  the  U.  States,  and  sometimes  wlien 
they  have  not,  find  tlieir  way  thither.  1 

"  Society  in  St.  John's,  piirtlculaiiy  when  we  consider  i 
its  great  want  of  permanency,  is  in  a  much  more  re-  | 
ipect.ible  condition  than  miglit  be  expected ;   and  the  i 
morals  and  social  li.ibits  of  the  iiihab.  are  very  different 
from  the  description  of  Lieutenant  Chappeii,  who  re- 
presents the  principal  inhab.  as  having  risen  from  the  ; 
lowest  fishermen,  and  the  rest  composed  of  turbulent 
Irishmen,  both  alike  destitute  of  literature.    Tiie  fisher- 
men, who  sac  principally  Irishmen,  are  by  no  means 
altogether  destitute  of  education ;  there  are  few  of  them 
but  can  read  and  write  ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  neither 
turbulent  nor  immoral.  That  they  soon  become  in  New- 
foundland, as  well  as  in  all  the  other  colonies,  very  dif- 
ferent people  to  what  they  were  before  they  left  Ireland, 
il  very  certain.     The  cause  is  obvious ;  thev  are  more 
comfortable,  and  they  work  clieerfully.     Wrien,  after  a 
fishing  season  or  almost  incredible  fatigue  and  hardship, 
they  return  to  St.  John's,  and  meet  their  friemls  and 
.icquaintanccs,  they  indulge,  it  is  true,  in  idleness  for  a 
short  time,  and  occnsionaliy  in  drinking  ;  but  when  the 
hazardous  life  they  follow  is  considered,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  they  do  so,  especially  in  a  place  uliere  ' 
rum  is  as  che-ip  as  beer  in  England."    ( yPGregor's  Sri- 
iith  America.)  j 

Fort  Tnwnshend,  on  a  steep  height. above  the  town,  ; 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor  ;  but  a  new 
edifice  has  been  recently  built  for  this  purpose,  on  so 
extravagant  a  scale,  that  it  is  said  to  have  cost  90.000/.  . 
The  custom-house,  church,  and  other  public  buildings 
present  nothing  remarkable.  A  Lancastrian  school, 
with  a  government  endowment  of  100/.  a  year,  was  at- 
tended, in  1S3C,  by  'il6  boys;  a  girls'  school  with  000 
pupils,  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  about  300/.  a  year  ;  and  various  other 
schools  ami  benevolent  associations.  The  inhab.  are  ge- 
ncrally  nnssessed  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
many  or  them  pretty  well  informed.  .Several  weekly 
newsp.'\pers  are  published  in  the  town.  Most  of  the  pon. 
are  R.  Catholics,  and  this  is  the  see  of  a  It.  C.ithollc 
bishop.  It  is  a  r.'nod  deal  agitated  by  party  contentions. 
IiVlHS",  no  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  !i,.100 
tons,  were  fitted  out,  at  St.  John's,  for  the  seal  fishery. 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  pursued  at  all  in  the  neit:hl)i)ur- 
hood ;  the  ground  being  rugped  and  stony.  I'otatnet 
form  the  chief  crop.  Provisions  and  other  commodi- 
ties, arc  dearer  tlian  on  tlie  American  continent,  from 
wliich,  indeed,  lliey  are  mostly  imported.  ( Kor  the  impr>rt 
and  export  trade  of  St.  John  s,*c.,.!cc  NKWfoir.Nni and.) 
(  M'Orfeor'f  Brit.  America,  i.  lO."*— 17:1. ;  /'«•-/.  I'ai>frs.) 
Jt)liSST<)N,  a  manufacturing  town  <if  ScotLind, 
n.ir.  of  Paisley,  co.  Kenfrew,  on  the  lllack  Cart.  3  m. 
W.  Paisley,  and  IH  m.  W.  by  S.  (llasgow.  The  rise  of 
this  town'  is  remarkable,  being  more  r.ipiil  than  tliat  of 
any  oilier  pliue  in  Scotlaml :  the  (.toimmI  on  whiili  it 
now  stands  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  he  feucd  or 
lit  nn  Inillding  leases  In  I7xl,  wliiii  It  cimtainnl  imly 
/i  B  iiernoiis.  In  (let.  \'xi,  !l  house*  were  hnilt.  ami  'i 
more  were  belni;  erected,  lu  Wj'i,  the  Intialiitants 
amounted  to  l,'i;)4  ;  in  IHII  to  3,<>47  ;  in  1831  toA,(il7  :  and 
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now  (1840)  they  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  7,000.    Thd 

Elaco  was  formerly  called  "the  Brig  o' Johnston,"  from  a 
ridge  over  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
arc  two  squares,  besides  numerous  streets,  and  publlo 
works.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  good 
mason-work,  two  and  three  stories  in  height.  To  each 
house  is  attached  an  adequate  extent  of  garden  ground. 
It  has  an  established   church,  and  various  dissenting 

S laces  of  worship.    In  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  1b 
ohnston  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Houston,  lord  of 
the  manor.    There  are  excellent  grammar  and  Rngliih 
schools ;    two   reading-rooms,   three   public  libraries, 
several  printing  presses ;  various  booksellers,  lawyers, 
medical  practitioners,  &c.    The  civil  polity  of  the  town 
I  is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  annually  by  the 
i  feuart.    A  monthly  justice  of  peace  court  ii  held  in  the 
I  assembly  rooms. 

I      Johnston    is  chiefly  distinguished   for   its   manufac- 
;  tures.    It  had,  in  1839,  15  cotton  mills,  employing  in  all 
1,456  persons,  of  whom  6!)4  were  between  9  and  18  yean 
{  old.    This  is  exclusive  of  mills  at  GIderslie,  Linwood, 
and  otlier   places   in   the   immediate   vicinity.     With 
;  two   slight  exceptions,  the  mills  are  all  propelled  by 
:  water.      There  are,  besides,   in  Johnston,   two  brass 
and  two  iron  foundries,  on  an  extensive  scale ;   with 
five   machine    manufactories,   employing    120    indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  various  minor  branches  of  industry, 
Tlie  Glasgow  .and  Ardrossan  Canal,  projected  in  1806, 
has  been  completed  only  from  Glasgow  to  Johnston. 
It  was  on  this  canal  that  light  iron  boats,  or  gig-boats, 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  passengers,  were  first  (1H30 
tried  and  est.iblished.     The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmar- 


nock, and  Ayr  Railway  passes  Johnston  ;  so  that  this 
village  enjoys  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  internal 
intercourse.  Near  Johnston  are  four  collieries.  (Factory 


Reports;  Fowler's  Com.  Direct,  for  Renfrewshire i 
Keiv  Stat.  Ace.  qf  Scotland,  4  Renfrewshire,  pp.201— 
203.) 

JOIGNY  (nn.  Joviniacum),  a  town  of  France,  dep, 
Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yonne,  15  m.  N.VV.  by  N. 
Auxerre.  Pop.  (1836),  4,700.  A  handsome  quay  rum 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  above  which  the  town  rises 
on  a  steep  declivity,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Joigny  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and 
entered  by  6  gates  ;  it  has  2  suburbs,  with  one  of  whicli 
it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  6  arches 
across  the  Yonne.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
inc<mven\ent ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are  good.  It  has 
a  cathedral  built  in  the  15th  century,  2  other  Gothic 
churches,  cavalry  barracks,  &c.,  with  vinegar  and  otiier 
factories.    (Hugo,  art.  Yonne.) 

JORDAN  (Arab.  Sherint-el-Kebir),  a  river  of  Pales- 
tine famous  in  sacred  history ;  it  rises  in  lat,  32°  3.y  N., 
long.  330  20'  R.,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Manias  (the  an.  f'<r- 
sarea  Philippi),  in  a  small  pool  formerly  called  P/iiala, 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Djebel-es-Sheikh,  the  Aniilibanus  at 
Mount  Ilermon  of  antiquity.  After  a  .S,  course  of  about 
40  m.,  during  which  it  crosses  the  fenny  llahr-el-Ilool 
(an.  /,.  Merom),  it  opens  into  the  lane  Tabariah  or 
Uennrtareth,  close  to  the  ancient  town  of  Bethiaida, 
At  the  S.  end  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  (15  m.  Ion/,  .ind 
about  7  broad),  on  and  near  which  occurred  sr  many 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  the  Jordan  enters 
a  narrow  pei.'-up  valley  called  el-Ghor,  and  after  running 
through  ft  w  III)  a  tortuous  southerly  course  of  about  <J0 
m.,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  entire  length 
being  about  l.'iO  m.  The  discoveries  of  Burckhardt  in 
the  Wady.el-Araby,  which  he  traced  completely  up  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  lake  Asphaltites,  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  before  the  volcanic  movement  whicli  so 
altered  the  surface,  this  river  had  a  continuous  course 
down  this  valley  to  the  gulnh  of  Akabah  (see  Deau  Sea  ). 
Its  tributaries  on  the  W.  side  are  mere  torrents,  one  of 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  brook  Kedron,  rising  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem :  the  R.  affluents  comprise  the 
Sheriat-el.Mandhur  (an.  Jarmok,  (ir.  'hfifiuii),  and 
the  W'ady  Zerka,  which  is  the  scriptural  .lahbvk  (»eu 
Deut.  ill.  10.).  Tlie  breadth  and  rapidity  of  the  stream 
vary  in  different  parts  and  at  different  seasons.  Tlie 
fioods  occur  in  Feb.  and  March,  and  at  that  season,  when 
filled  with  the  melted  srow  of  Mount  Lebanon,  it  is  fnim 
.'10  to  70  yds.  wiile,  and  almut  17  it.  deep,  with  a  current 
so  rapid  tliat  it  is  not  safe  even  for  an  expert  swimmer  to 
b.-xthe  in  It.  In  the  dry  seiisons  it  is  low,  and  has  a  cnm- 
parativt'ly  languid  current ;  and  to  this  clrcumstunce, 
probably,  may  l>e  attributed  the  discrepancies  in  the 
stiitements  respecting  the  nature  and  magnitude!  of 
the  river.  The  channel,  however,  as  appears  from 
Mauiulrell  and  Burckhar'lt,  having  cut  its  way  through 
a  I'lii.w  .sandy  soil,  is  niMch  deeper  now  tliati  lur- 
nierly,  and  the  waters,  even  in  Hoods,  run  wilhiu  nar- 
rower limits.  A  second  ami  iiigher  bank  now  skirts 
til"  artnal  linnk  at  abiml  a  f'lirloiig'.'i  distance  on  either 
>iili',  and  Ihf  inti'i  vcniii);  space  is  so  lilled  up  with  bushes 
and  trees  (tamarisks,  willows,  ol  juiders,  myrtles,  ^t.) 
that  the  stream  is  completely  liidilen  from  view  till  its 
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upper  and  dry  channel  has  been  passed.  Lord  Lind- 
say says:  — "The  river  Is  concealed  till  you  are  close 
upon  It,  by  dense  thickets  of  trees,  reeds,  and  bushes, 
'the  prtdeof  Jordan '  (Zech.  xi.  3.),  growing  luxuriantly 
to  the  very  water's  edge.  The  lions,  hippopotami,  &c. 
( Jer.  xlix.  19.),  that  formerly  haunted  these  thickets  are 
extinct;  but  wild  boars  are  still  found  there."  "  The 
nightingales,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  sung  in  the  cool, 
starlight  night  from  the  trees  ;  and  the  scene  altogether 
was  most  delightful."  {Travels  in  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
/.and,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

The  water  Is  described  by  Robinson  as  being  rather 
warm  than  cold,  of  a  white  sulphureous  colour,  but  free 
from  any  taste  or  smell.  On  analysis,  however.  It  proves 
to  be  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for 
while  the  latter  contains  \  part  of  its  weight  of  salts,  the 
former  has  only  l-300th  part  of  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  contained  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  (Seo  Dr. 
Marcet,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1807.) 

Tho  Jordan  ha»  been  the  scene  of  many  events  In 
which  biblical  scholars  must  be  deeply  interested.  This 
river  valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot,  who  "pitched 
his  tents  towards  Sodom,"  the  men  whereof  "were 
wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly." 
Here  the  four  kings,  persecuted  by  tho  five  powerful 
princes  close  to  the  Salt  (or  Dead)  Sea,  fought,  and 
regained  their  liberty ;  and  tlie  power  of  the  latter 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  divine  Interference.  ( Camp. 
Gen.  xiv.  1—12.,  with  xlx.  2'J— 26.)  At  a  later,  but 
still  very  early  historical  period,  when  the  clans  of  Israel 
were  returning,  after  an  absence  of  four  centuries,  to 
the  possessions  of  Abraham,  the  great  sheikh  of  a 
nation  that  was  yet  only  in  the  nomad  state,  the  ark, 
by  command  of  Jehovan,  was  carried  by  the  priests 
before  tho  people  into  the  stre.im,  and  "  tho  waters 
which  came  down  from  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
an  heap ;  and  those  that  came  down  tow.irds  tho  sea 
of  tho  plain,  even  the  Salt  Sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off; 
and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho." 
(Josh.  ill.  14— 16.)  It  is  said  that  the  prophets  Elijah 
and  Rlisha  afterwards  divided  its  waters  to  prove  their 
divine  mission,  and  the  special  fact  th-at  "the  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha."  (2  Kings,  il.)  In 
Christian  times,  it  has  been  celebrated  .is  the  stream  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  received  from  Jolm  tlie  baptism 
which  prepared  him  for  the  ministrations  destined 
to  exercise  so  important  an  influence  over  mankind. 
By  modern  devotees  In  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
deed, throughout  Christendom,  the  spirit  of  tliis  insti- 
tution has  been  forgotten,  and  a  superstitious  attention  to 
tlie  form  substituted  in  Its  stead  j  hence,  every  year  pil- 
grims, at  the  grc.it  Easter  season  (about  April),  are 
found  rushing,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and 
sound,  men,  women,  and  chililren,  into  the  stream. 
"  All,"  says  Mr.  Elliott  (an  English  clergyman),  "  carried 
with  them  the  piece  of  cloth  with  which  they  wished  to 
bo  enveloped  after  death."  The  Moslems  ridicule  these 
vain  ablutions,  and  their  violation  of  decorum  ;  and  the 
Protestant  cannot  but  lament  the  degradation  they  ex- 
hibit. (Ilurckhar/tt's  Syria,  p.  360—412. ;  Elliott's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. ;  Stephens's  Inc.  qf  Travel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  261. ;  G.  Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  69—75. ;  Mod. 
Trav.,gic.) 

JORULLO,  JURUYO,  or  XURULLO,  an  active 
volcano  of  Mexico,  state  of  Valladolid,  in  an  oxtensive 
plain  70  m.  S.  S .  W.  the  city  of  that  name,  and  80  m.  from 
the  Pacific ;  remarkable  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as 
being  the  only  volcano  of  any  consequence  that  has  origi- 
nated in  New  Spain  since  its  conquest  by  Europeans. 
Its  origin  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  and 
extraordinary  phenomena  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  ; 
for  in  one  night  there  Issued  from  the  earth  a  volcano 
1,60(1(1.  high,  surrounded  by  morn  than  2,(100  apertures, 
which  still  continue  to  emit  smoke.  Humboldt,  who 
vi.iited  Jorullo,  describes  its  appearnnco  and  form,ttl(m 
nearly  as  follows  :  —  "A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  hills 
of  Agiiasarco,  to  ne.ir  the  villages  of  Telpa  and  Petatlaii, 
from  2,460  to  2,624  ft.  abgve  tho  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  midst  of  a  tract  of  giFound,  In  which  porphyry,  with  a 
li.ise  of  greenstone,  predominates,  basaltic  cones  appear, 
the  summits  of  which  are  crowned  with  evergreen  oaks, 
small  palm  trees,  i-c,  their  beautiful  vegetation  forming 
a  singular  contrast  with  tho  aridity  of  the  plain,  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  fire.  Till  the  middle  of  tho  IHth  century, 
fields  cultivated  with  sugar-cane  and  Indigo  occupieil  the 
extent  of  ground  between  the  rivers  Cultamba  and  San 
I'edro.  From  June  175'.»,  hollow  sulitcrrunean  noises, 
nreomp.inled  by  frequent  earthquakes,  succeeded  one 
another  for  from  .W  to  60  days.  At  length.  In  the  night 
between  the  2Hth  and  29111  of  Si-pt.,  a  tract  of  ground 
from  .1  to  i  sq.  m.  in  extent,  whicli  goes  by  the  name  of 
Uliilpai/s,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  bounds 
nl  tills  convulsion  are  still  dlstlnKUislialile  in  the  fractured 
strata.  The  Malimi/s,  near  Its  edges,  is  only  .19  ft.  above 
the  old  level  of  tlie'  ulaiii  called  the  I'liii/ii.i  ite  Jorul/o  ; 
but  tlie  convexity  of  the  ground  thin  thro'ttu  up  Increases 
progrcHslvely  towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  524  ft. 
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Flames  were  now  seen  to  Issue  forth,  it  li  said,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  i  «q.  league ;  fragments  of  burning 
rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights ;  and,  through 
a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illumined  by  volcanic  Are,  the 
softened  surface  of  the, earth  was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an 
agitated  sea.  Tho  rivers  of  Cultamba  and  San  Pedro 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  Thou- 
sands of  small  cones,  from  6  to  9  ft.  in  height,  called  bv 
the  natives  hornitos  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  the  Mat- 
pays,  from  each  of  which  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  30  to  SO  ft.  In  many  of  them  a  subterra- 
neous noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the 
proximity  of  a  fluid  In  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ovens,  six  large  masses,  elevated  from  1,312  to  1,640  ft. 
each  above  the  old  level  of  the  plains,  spring  up  firom  a 
chasm,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 
The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  the  great 
volcano  of  Jorullo,  bears  some  resemblance  in  shape  to 
the  Puys  of  Auvergne,  in  France.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  from  the  N.  side  an  immense 
quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  frag- 
ments of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the 
central  volcano  continued  till  Feb.  1760.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  they  became  gradually  les!  frequent ;  but  the 
plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  explosion,  were  long  uninhabitable,  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  which  prevailed  In  them." 

The  Cultamba  and  San  Pedro  totally  disappeared 
on  the  occasion  above  mentioned  ;  but  two  new  streams 
are  now  seen  bursting  through  the  argillaceous  vault 
of  the  hornitos,  having  the  appearance  of  mineral  waters, 
in  which  the  thermometer  rises  to  126°  Fahr.  The  In- 
dians give  these  streams  the  names  of  the  former  rivers, 
because.  In  several  parts  of  the  Malpays,  great  masses  of 
water,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  continuous, 
are  heard  to  run  in  a  direction  from  B.  to  W.,  as  the 
Cultamba  and  Siin  Pedro  did  originally,  Jorullo  is  situ- 
ated In  the  great  volcanic  band  of  Mexico,  which  runs  E. 
and  W.,  nearly  at  right  angles,  to  the  Cordillera,  Including 
the  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Pucbia,  Toluca,  Tancitaro,  Collma, 
&c. ;  and  of  which  Humboldt  conjectures  the  Itevilla- 
glgedo  islands.  In  the  Pacific,  may  mark  the  continuation. 
(Humboldt  1  Ward's  Mexico s  Encyc.  Americana ;  Mud. 
7'roti.,xxvi.  121—127.) 

JOUDPOOR.or  MARWAR.astate  of  N.W.HIndos- 
tan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  in  R.ijpootana;  between  the  24th  and 
28th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  7(>th  and  75th  deg.  of 
E.  long. ;  having  E.  the  states  of  Odeypoor  and  Jeypoor, 
and  the  British  territory  of  Ajmerc,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  mountain  range  ;  N.  Bicaiiere  ;  W.  Jessel- 
mere,  and  Slnde  ;  and  S.  some  smaller  raj&hshlps  on  the 
borders  of  Gujrat.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  2()0m.,by 
about  the  same  breadth.  Area  estimated  at  70,000  sq. 
m.  •  Po|).  uncertain. 

Joudpoor  and  Jcsselmere  (which  see),  may  be  taken 
as  pretty  fair  types  of  the  several  Rajpoot  states  of  N. 
W.  India  ;  the  tormer  being,  however,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  of  any,  and  the  latter  the  least  so. 
The  wealth  of  Joudpoor  has  been  much  undervalued ; 
and  it  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  a  portion  of 
the  sandy  desert.  Its  exports  in  wheat  are  considerable ; 
the  soil  is  favourable  to  many  other  kinds  of  grain ;  and 
its  central  p-irts  are  highly  productive.  The  country 
consists  generally  of  open  plains ;  the  hills  being  almost 
cont>  -sA  to  the  S.  The  soil  is  not  arid  (as  In  Jesselmere, 
Dl  1  lere,  &c.);  but  Is  almost  every  where  watered  by 
tc  ■  !.'.,  and  affluents  of  the  Loonee  or  Salt  river.  This 
riVLi-  :  '.,i.s  in  Ajmerc,  and  flows  through  tlie  centre  of 
Joiid;  -r  to  enter  the  liunn  of  Cutch.  Its  waters  are 
distributed  over  the  adjacent  wheat  lands,  which  extend 
along  its  banks  from  Ajmerc  to  the  Runn,  by  means 
of  earth  aqueducts,  sometimes  a  mile  in  length.  Tho 
fields  are  surrounded  with  dykes  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  water;  and  being  thus  Irrigated,  Joudpoor  pro- 
duces heavy  crops  of  barley,  bajree,  jowaree,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Neither  the  climate  nor  soil  is  favour- 
able to  the  poppy ;  but  an  inferior  kind  of  opium  is 
grown  In  the  E.,  where  it  Is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion and  export.  Tobacco  Is  produced  in  some  parts  ; 
but  not  In  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  it  from  Uujrat.  Cotton  Is  an  Import- 
ant article  of  produce.  Marwar  is  celebrated  for  its 
camels,  which  may  be  purchased  In  every  village,  at  from 
.V)  to  60  rupees  each,  and  which  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  coiiiincrciai  imiuirtanee  of  the  state,  by  facilitating 
the  conveyance  of  almost  every  kind  of  goods.  Goats, 
sheep,  anil  hogs  are  numerous  ;  mutton  is  good,  but  tho 
wool  is  not  so  much  prised  as  that  of  the  poorer 
countries.  (Jesselmere,  i[c  )  Salt  is  u  very  Important 
article  of  produce.  Larga  tracts  are  impregnated  with 
It,  esneclally  about  Piinel^mddur.on  tho  Loonee  towards 
Cutch.  It  Is  got  by  digging  pits  of  about  120  ft.  by  40, 
;  and  about  Id  ft.  deep  in  the  saline  soil.  •  A  jungle  shrub 
]  Is  then  thrown  In  upon  tlin  water  which  exudes  ;  this 
itssists  the  crystallisation,  and  ip  tho  course  two  years, 
tho  molsturn  having  evaporated,  a  mass  of  salt,  some- 
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timei  from  4  to  5  ft.  deep,  i»  left.  Tlio  commerce  of 
Joudpoor  h  extensive ;  its  great  emporium  being  I'alleo, 
about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  the  cap.  This  town  is  the  entrepot 
between  the  \V,  coast  and  Upper  India,  and  the  channel 
by  which  the  Malwah  opium  i>  exported  to  China  and 
W.  Asia.  The  chief  trade  of  Paliec  is  in  opium,  and  for 
six  years,  preceding  1834,  the  exports  were  never  less 
than  1,500  camel  loads,  and'oftener  '2,(>0fl.  A  camel  car- 
ries 10  maunds  of  40  seers,  and  the  Tallce  mnund  exceeds 
that  of  Bombay,  which  would  give  an  annual  export  of 
from  20  to  24  thousand  maunds.  The  opium  is  sent  by 
land  to  Kurachee  in  Sinde,  a  distance  ot  500  m.,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  Domaun.  The  expenses  of  this  journey 
are  very  ^reat,  as  exorbitant  transit  duties  are  claimed 
by  the  riuahs  of  Joudpoor,  Jesselmcre,  and  other  states, 
through  which  the  opium  passes.  The  Joudpoor  govern- 
ment alone  demands  ."iO  rupees  per  camel  load  I  It  is 
customary  with  the  Faliee  mcrciiants  to  consign  tlieir 
opium  to  contractors,  who  agree  to  deliver  It  safe  at 
I'amaun,  unii\Jured  by  weather,  plunder,  or  otlierwise ; 
on  the  receipt  of  300  rupees  for  each  camel  load.  Mar- 
war  exports  wheat  of  superior  quality  to  Ajmcre,  Blca- 
nere,  &c. ;  and  has  most  extensive  dealings  in  salt,  with 
which  it  supplies  the  upper  provs.  of  Ucngal,  and,  in- 
deed, all  parts  of  Upper  India.  It  imports  from  Sinde, 
by  its  return  camels,  rice,  assafcetida,  sulphur,  &c. ;  from 
Lahore,  Cashmere  shawls;  from  Delhi  and  Jcypore, 
metals,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  sugar.  From 
Ciitch  it  receives  spires,  cocoa-nuts,  coHbe,  dates.  Sec. ; 
ivory  from  Africa,  and  European  goods  from  Bombay. 
Its  commercial  importance  has  ri&en  wholly  within  the 
last  70  years.  The  inhah.  are  chiefly  Kliatorc  liajpoots, 
a  handsome  and  brave  race  of  men  of  the  purest  castes ; 
the  rajah  is  of  this  tribe,  and  being  considered  its  legi- 
timate head,  has  a  paramount  inilucncs  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  territory.  Bhats,  Cliunars,  and  Jauts, 
the  last  of  whom  are  the  cultivators,  comprise  most  of 
the  remaining  Inhab.  The  government  is  a  kind  of 
feudal  monarchy,  the  chiefs,  who  are  both  numerous 
and  powerful,  holding  their  lands  on  the  tenure  of  mi- 
litary  service.  It  is  said,  that  the  r.tjah  can  bring  into 
the  field,  at  ordinary  times,  a  force  of  60,000  men,  l)c. 
sides  mercenaries.  The  subsidy  he  furnishes  to  the 
Briti:ih  government  is  I,. 'lOO  men.  The  revenues  of  the 
state  are  considerable.  The  royal  lands  yield  37  lacs 
of  rupees  annually,  and  the  town  of  I'allce  alone  yields 
half  a  lac  monthly.  The  assessment  on  the  land  is 
always  paid  in  kind,  varying  from  1.3d  to  l-8th  part  of 
the  produce.  Within  the  limits  of  Marwar,  there  are 
said  to  be  5,000  towns  and  villages,  many  consisting  of 
from  500  to  1,000  houses.  Chief  towns,  Joudpoor,  the 
cap.,  Pallce,  Nagore,  and  Mecrta. 

JOUDPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpnotana, 
cap.  of  the  above  rtgahship  ;  in  a  hollow  surroiuided  by 
rocky  eminences,  and  on  a  soil  destitute  of  water;  lOOm. 
^>■.  Ajmcre.  Pop.  probably  00,000  (/ittrncj).  Notwith- 
etandi.ig  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  we  have  no  recent 
accounts  resiiccting  it.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  a  fort  about  tin.  in  circuit,  placed  on  a  low  moun- 
tain, and  said  to  nave  some  rcscnil>lance  to  Windsor 
Castle.  (Burnis,  In  Ucog.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  &c.) 

JUAN-DEL-RIO  (&"r.),  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
Queretaro,  and  cap.  dist.  of  its  own  name,  81  m.  N.W. 
Mexico,  and  1(14  m.  S.W.  T.implco  ;  lat.  20°  nr.'  N.,  .ind 
long.  'jy°  .W  W.  Pop.  10,000.  ?  It  Is  described  by  Poin- 
sett as  a  neat  and  tolerably  well-built  town.  In  an  exten- 
sive plain,  6,490  ft.  .-ibove  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of 
a  stream,  crossed  here  by  a  fine  bridge  of  5  stone  arches: 
.S.  of  it  rises  a  hill  of  basaltic  rock,  the  summit  of  which 
is  crowned  with  a  pretty  chapel  and  spire.  The  private 
residences  arc  of  stone,  and  are  large,  roomy,  and  well 
furnished :  there  is  an  excellent  inn ;  but  the  prices  of 
provisions  are  extravagantly  high.  The  town  Is  sur- 
rounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ;  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Indian  corn  is  the  chiel  article  of  culture ;  but  the  ear  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  corn  grown  In  the  United 
States.    (Puiiisett't  Nitlet  on  M.'tico,  p.  176— 17'J.) 

JUAN-DE-LA-KRONTEUA  (SAN),  a  town  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  the  Chilian  frontier,  cap.  prov.,  and 
on  the  river  of  same  name,  125  m.  N.  Mcndoia;  lat.  SI" 
4'  a.,  long.  6SO  57'  30"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
16,000  to  20,000.  Though  much  inferior  In  extent  and 
pop.  to  Mendoza,  Miers  t.iys  It  possesses  much  greater 
capabilities  for  lieciiniing  a  ilourishingcity.  Its  climate  is 
delightful,  though  the  temp,  rises  s<imelimes  to  IHU"  K. ; 
but,  owing  to  the  latter  circuuistance,  the  grape  ripens 
exceedingly  well,  and  very  (.'ood  wine  is  made.  The  ter- 
ritory round  ,San  Juan,  besides  being  highly  productive, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  llui  incursiims  of 
the  Indians,  and  some  years  ago  a  liritlsh  agricultural 
colony  was  about  to  be  cstalilisiicd  there.  I'ho  prov. 
Kan  Juan  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  olives,  llgs, 
pasturage,  g.irdim  veget.tblc.s,  and  all  tlie  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  in  great  luxuriance  ;  and  in  times  of 
scarcity,  corn  has  been  sent  from  San  Juan  to  llu(  ikis 
Ayres,  a  distance  of  above  1,000  m.    This,  however,  can 
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never  answer  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  tha 
great  expense  attending  the  land  carriage ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  its  wines  and  brandies,  which,  after  ail 
charges,  may  be  sold  in  most  of  the  provs.  of  the  interior, 
and  even  at  iBucoos  Ayres,  at  a  fair  profit.  They  are 
in  general  demand  among  the  lower  classes,  ana  the 
quantity  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic  Is  little 
short  of  that  sent  from  Mendoza.  The  mountain  ranges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Juan  yield  fine  statuary 
marble,  gypsum,  sulphur,  alum  rock,  and  copperas,  and 
the  earth  in  its  vicinity  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  extracted  by  washing  for  me.* 
dical  purposes.  (Miers,  Chile  el  La  Plata,  1.  239—243. ; 
liariJi.  Buenos  Ayres,  315—317.) 

JUAN-FERNANDEZ,  a  group  comprising  two  chief 
and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  400  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Chili!  lat.  33°40'S., 
long.  70°  W.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  and  the  only 
one  inhabited,  is  called  Mas-a-tierra,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Mas-a-fuera,  a  lofty  volcanic  rock,  about  90  m.  W. 
It  is  from  10  to  12  m.  long,  and  about  6  m.  broitd,  its 
area  being  nearly  70  sq.  m.  The  I'oast  line  is  very  irre- 
gular, with  frequent  bays  and  headlands ;  and  the  chief 
harbours  are  Port  Knglish,  on  the  8.  side,  visited  by 
Anson  in  1741 ;  Port  Juan,  on  the  W. ;  and  Cumberland 
Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  Its  northern  half  is 
a  loilty  basaltic  formation,  intersected  with  narrow,  but 
fruitnii  and  well-wooded  valleys  \  while  to  the  S.  the 
land,  though  less  elevated,  is  rocky  and  barren.  The  flg 
and  vine  flourish  on  the  hill  sides,  and  among  the  larger 
trees  are  the  sandal,  cork,  and  a  species  of  palm  called 
chuta,  bearing  a  rich  fruit.  Goats  arc  found  in  a  wild 
state,  and  on  the  rocky  shores  are  seals  and  walruses: 
fish  are  plentiful,  eEpecially  cod.  The  island  is  very 
subject  to  earthquakes,  two  of  which  (vi.i.  in  1751  and 
1835)  arc  described  as  having  done  great  da:  la^'e.  In  the 
earthquake  of  1835,  an  eruption  burst  tl..-<>ugli  the  sea 
.iboiit  a  mile  from  the  land,  where  the  deplh  is  from  50 
to  80  fathoms  :  smoke  and  water  were  ejected  during  the 
day,  and  flames  were  seen  at  night.  (Ueog.  Juurn., 
vi.  1.) 

Juan-Fernandez  (which  is  popularly  applied  only  to 
the  island  of  Mas-a-tinrn)  was  discovered  liy  a  Spanish 
navigator,  who  gave  to  it  his  own  name,  and  formed  on 
establishment,  which  was  afterwards  aban<Ioned.  The 
buccaneers  of  the  17th  century  made  it  a  place  of  resort 
during  their  cruises  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  and  more  re- 
cently it  was  the  solitary  dwelling,  during  four  years,  of 
a  Scotchman,  called  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  adventures 
are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  Do  Foe's  inlmltablo 
novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  17.50,  Iho  Spanish  govern- 
ment formed  a  settlement,  .ind  built  a  fort ;  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  town,  was  .ill  but  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  following  year.  They  were  rebuilt  somewhat 
lurther  from  the  shore  ;  and  were  still  inhabited,  and  in 
good  order,  when  Carteret  visited  the  island  in  1767,  but 
they  were  soon  after  abandoned.  (Ibid.  iv.  2.)  Tho 
Chilian  government  established  a  penal  colony  here  in 
1819;  but  this  has  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  its 
expense.  The  island  has  lately  been  taken  on  lease  from 
the  Chilian  government  by  an  enterprising  American, 
who  has  brought  thither  about  \M  families  of  Tahitians, 
with  the  intention  of  cultivating  the  land,  rearing  cattle, 
and  so  Improviifg  the  port  of  Cumberland  Bay,  that  it 
may  become  the  resort  of  whalers,  and  other  vessels 
navigating   the    Pucilic  Ocean.     (Ibid. ,-    Did.  Oiug., 

JUANPORE,adlstr.  of  British  India,  prov.  Allaha- 
b.ad,  chiefly  between  the  2.')th  and  20th  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  82d  and  H.Jd  of  E.  long.  ;  having  N.  Uude,  and 
the  dlstr.  Azlnigliiir  ;  E.  Benares;  S.  the  (langes,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Mirzapoor;  and  W.  Allahabad.  Area, 
l,H20sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  Its  surface  is  slightly  un- 
dulating. The  river  (ioompty  runs  through  it  in  a  S.E. 
direction.  Tho  soil  is  sandy,  but  generally  well  culti. 
tivated,  and  irrigated  w  ith  care,  except  tov  '.ds  the  Oude 
frontier,  where  there  is  much  waste  l>'..d  covered  with 
jungle.  This  distr.  has  improved  greatly  since  it  has 
been  brought  under  the  British  government,  and  it  is 
now  the  principal  seat  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in  tho 
central  provs.  of  the  Bengal  presidency.  Some  sugar 
lands  in  Juanpore  let  as  high  as  10  rupees  the  begab  ; 
from  6  to  a  rupees  being  the  average  rent  of  sugar  lands 
in  the  adj.teent  illstrlrts.  (Sym.  in  Pari.  Hep.  1840.) 
The  buildings  and  villages,  though  still  very  indifferent, 
have  been  liUterly  much  improved.  The  land  is  generally 
divided  into  such  small  portiims,  that  a  few  years  since 
the  incomes  of  very  few  landliolders  exceeded  ,50/.  Edu- 
cation appears  to  lie  at  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  and  tho 
rieople  have  always  been  rather  celebrated  for  turbulence, 
riie  remains  of  many  mud  forts  are  to  be  seen,  but  none 
of  stone  exists,  except  that  of  the  cap.,  Jwmporc.  Land 
revinue  ( I82<.l-;i0),  l32,.T)(tf. 

Jl'AM'iiiiii,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Beng.d, 
r.ip.  of  till'  above  ill^^tr.  on  the  (;o()inpty,  38  in.  N.W.  Be- 
nares. Top.  iliiuhtful.  Thiiiiiih  now  ileeayed  wid  eiini- 
paratively  iiisijiillicaiit,  it  was  previously  to  the  iiiidille 
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of  Hio  IStli  century     place  of  Importnnce,  and  the  cap.  of  |  resting  on  a  tort  of  pcdcital.    They  are  painted  white. 


indep.  »ovcref(i..iy.  U  was  annexetl  to  tlie  Mogul 
empire  by  Akbar,  under  whom  wa>  built  its  magnilicent 
bridge  over  the  Goompty,  which  is  now  in  perfect  preier- 
vacion,  and  is  one  of  tlio  finest  worlcs  of  tlie  kind  in  India. 
A  stone  fort,  a  mosque  of  great  beauty,  and  a  number  of 
ruined  edifices  and  monuments,  attest  tlie  former  great- 
ness of  Juanpore.  Tiic  modern  town  Is  wholly  built  of 
mud  ;  It  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the  collector,  judge, 
and  otiier  ciiief  British  authorittei  of  the  district.  (Hamil- 
ton :  Mod.  Trav.,&c.) 

JUGGEBNAUT  (Jageannat'ha,  "the  lord  of  the 
world"),  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  of  Ilindostan, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrim- 
age, and,  according  to  Hamilton,  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  religious  establishments  uf  the  natives  of  India.  The 
town  stands  on  tlie  sea  coast  of  the  distr.  of  Cuttack, 
preiid.  Bengal,  prov.  Orissa,  beside  u  branch  of  the 
Mahanudda,  45  m.  -S.  Cuttack,  and  a60m.  S.W.  Calcutta ; 
hit.  19°  4!t'  N.,  long.  8.5°  54'  E.  It  contains  nearly  5,800 
houses,  with  30,000  inhab.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mem 
and  dirty,  consisting  of  low  brick  buildings,  with  here 
and  there  large  scrah  and  some  handsome  resiliences. 
Tiie  cliief  street  is  wholly  composed  of  religious  edifices, 
interspersed  with  plantations  ;  and  at  its  i>.  end  stands 
the  great  temple  of  the  divinity  or  idol.  This  structure 
is  imposing  only  from  its  immensity ;  its  execution  is 
rude  and  inelegant,  and  its  form  unpleasing  to  tlie  eye. 
It  is  built  of  coarse  red  granite,  and  was  completed  in 
1 1'.ia,  at  a  cost  of  from  4i|  to  50  lacs  of  rupees  (400,000/.  to 
5(X),000/.).  The  establishment  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
comprises  about  .50  temples  dedicated  to  various  deities, 
witliiii  a  nearly  square  area  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
Ct  ft.  high,  and  measuring  G76  ft.  in  length  on  two  of  its 
sides,  and  U70  ft.  on  the  two  others.  The  principal  g.tte 
of  entrance  to  this  area  is  ou  tlie  E.  side,  from  which  a 
broad  flight  of  22  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  raised  about 
25  ft.,  and  inclosed  by  a  second  wall  445  ft.  squ,-u-e.  On 
tills  terrace  is  the  tirst  apartment,  called  the  Bhog 
Manduii,  a  building  60  ft.  square,  in  wliich  the  great  idol 
is  worshipped  during  the  bathing  festival ;  and  in  a  line, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  low  portico,  is  the  anti- 
cliambcr  opening  into  the  great  tower  or  sanctuary. 
Tliis  tower  rises  to  ISO  ft.  above  the  area  on  which  it  is 
rained,  or  rather  more  than  200  ft.  above  the  ground,  and 
forms  a  valuable  landmark  to  mariners  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  Its  ground  plan  is  2S  ft.  square  witiiin  the 
building;  its  shape  is  conical,  its  wails  are  externally 
covered  with  stone  statues  in  relief,  and  its  roof  is  orna- 
mented witli  representations  of  monsters  of  various 
kinds.  Little  [lains,  however,  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  sculpture  of  these  decorations,  and  of  late  the 
tein|)le  has  liad  an  outer  coating  of  chunam  or  mortar, 
while  its  llgures  have  been  daubed  with  red  paint: 
witliin  this  sanctuary,  seated  on  their  thrones,  are  tlie 
rude  slatues  of  three  of  the  most  revered  deities  of 
Hiiido  faith  —  Juggernaut  or  Vishnu,  his  brotlier  Bala- 
rama  or  Maliadeo,  anil  his  sister  Subliadra  or  Kail  i  the 
temple  being  devoted  to  all  tliree,  though  particularly  to 
the  first.  Adj,i(ent  to  this  edifice  are  two  other  temples, 
much  smaller,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  K.  gate  of 
entrance  to  the  outer  iiiclosure  is  flanked  by  colossal 
figures  of  lions  or  grifllns  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  porters 
of  Ilindo  mythology.  In  front  of  it  is  a  column,  remark- 
able for  its  light  anil  elegant  appearance,  composed  of 
a  single  block  of  dark  basalt,  40  It.  higli  and  H  in  di,v 
meter,  supporting  a  sitting  figure  of  the  god  Iluniman. 
This  pillar  was  liroiiglit  thither  from  the  half  ruined 
black  pagoda  of  Kaiiarak  (which  see),  less  than  a  century 
since.  On  the  N.  1'^.  side  of  the  temple  is  the  collection 
of  bungalows  forming  the  European  sttition. 

All  the  land  witliin  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  the 
pagoda  is  arcuuntiul  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is  held 
rent-free  by  tlie  cultivators  and  otiiers,  on  condition  of 
their  performing  certain  services  in  and  about  tlie  tem- 
ple. The  priests  and  other  persons  deriving  their  sub- 
sistence from  tlio  cst.iblishment,  are  said  to  amount  to 
3,000  families  I  exclusive  of  400  families  of  cooks,  to 
prepare  the  \m\y  food  so  murii  sought  after  by  pilgrims. 

"  The  provisions,  Ac,  furnished  daily  for  the  I'llul  and 
his  attenilants,  consist  of  2'20  seers  of  rice,  07  seers  of 
kiillai,  24  of  miing,  188  of  clarified  buiraios'  butter,  00  of 
molasses,  3A  of  veget.iblcj,  100  of  milk,  13  of  spices,  20 
of  salt,  and  22  uf  lamp  oil.  Tlin  holy  food  is  presented 
to  tlio  idol  3  times  a  day,  and  the  gates  arc  cautiously 
sliut  during  tills  presentation,  and  none  but  a  few  per- 
sonal servants  of  tlie  idol  are  allowed  to  be  present. 
This  meal  lasts  for  about  an  liour,  during  which  period, 
tlie  dancing-girli  attached  to  tin;  temple  (consisting  of 
120),  dance  and  sing  in  the  room  with  many  pillars.  On 
the  ringing  uf  a  large  bell,  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
the  fond  18  ri'inoved,  and  the  rajali  of  Khurda,  as  liigli 
priest  of  tile  temple,  divides  it  with  the  priests."  {Trans. 
As.  Sue.  ill.  2.'i5.) 

Tlie  images  of  Juggernaut,  ll.il.irama,  and  Snbhndra, 
are  notliing  more  than  wooden  busts,  about  (i  ft.  higli 
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The  two  brothers  have  arms  projecting  forward,  hori- 
zontally, from  the  ears :  the  sister  is  without  arms. 
These  monstrous  figures  may,  in  general,  be  seen  dally, 
and  are  publicly  exposed  twice  a  year ;  when  Juggernaut 
and  his  brother,  after  undergoing  certain  ablutions,  as- 
sume the  form  of  Uanesa,  the  elephant-headed  god,  a 
transformation  effected  by  means  of  a  mask.  Thus 
dressed,  thoy  are  placed  on  the  high  terrace,  overlooking 
the  outer  wall  of  the  temple,  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
priests,  who  fan  them  to  drive  away  the  flies,  whilst  the 
multitude  below  gaie  in  stupid  admiration.  But  the 
grand  festival,  or  rat'h  iatra,  takes  place  in  March,  when 
the  sun  has  entered  Aries.  This  has  been  described  as 
follows,  by  a  British  eye-witness,  for  some  years  resident 
at  I'oori,  Juggernaut.  "  Three  largo  raths,  or  cars  of 
wood,  arc  prepared  for  the  occasion,  of  which,  the  first 
(intended  for  Jaggannat'ha)  has  16  wheels,  each  6  ft. 
in  diameter ;  the  platform,  to  receive  the  idol,  is  26  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  car  is  fully  45  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  wood-work  is  ornamented  with  images  of  dltl'erent 
idols,  and  painted,  and  the  car  has  a  lofty  dome  co- 
vered with  English  woollens  of  the  most  gaudy  colours, 
bought  at  tlie  import  warehouse  in  Calcutta;  a  large 
wooden  image  is  placed  on  one  side  as  a  charioteer,  and 
several  wooden  horses  are  suspended  in  front  of  the  car 
with  their  legs  in  the  air.  (An  exact  model  of  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  .ibuut  3  ft.  square  and  4  ft.  in  height,  exists 
in  the  museum  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.)  Six  strong 
cables  are  fastened  to  the  rat'h,  by  wiiich  it  is  dragged 
on  its  journey.  The  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  always  very 
great,  .ind  a  loud  shout  from  tlie  multitude  announces 
the  approach  of  Jaggannat'ha,  wiio  is  carried  from  the 
temple  by  a  number  of  priests,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
A  short  time  after,  tlie  rnjah  of  Khurda,  as  hereditary 
high  priest,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  state-palanquin 
of  a  strange  construction,  followed  by  large  state  ele- 
pliants,  and  generally  alights  near  the  rat'h  of  tlie  idol 
Balabhadra.  The  latter,  iuid  Subh.idra,  are  placed  upon 
two  separate  rat'iis,  like  that  of  Jaggannat'ha,  except 
being  a  little  smaller,  the  one  having  only  14  wheels,  and 
the  other  12.  The  rajah  is  surrounded  by  a  large  train 
of  priests,  and  immediately  prostrates  himself  before  the 
idol  Jaggannatha,  amidst  the  siiouts  of  pilgrims  and  the 
piercing  notes  of  the  slirlil  silver  trumpets ;  he  then  with 
a  broom  sweeps  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  is  presented  by 
the  priests  witli  a  silver  vessel,  containing  essence  of  san- 
dal-wood, with  wliicli  the  floor  is  sprinkled  all  around 
the  idol.  The  rajah  receives  from  Jaggannat'ha,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  the  priests 
take  from  the  image,  and  put  round  tiie  rajah's  neck. 
The  rajah  then  descends  from  the  principal  car,  and  pro- 
ceeds  bare-footed  to  the  car  of  each  of  tlie  other  idols, 
and  endeavours  to  propel  them  forward,  witliout  which 
ceremonies  it  is  supposed  tiiey  could  not  afterwards  be 
moved.  On  a  signal  being  given,  a  most  active  scene 
commences,  and  several  thousand  men,  each  holding  a 
small  green  branch  in  his  hand,  come  rurning  to  the 
ra'tlis,  clearing  their  wiiy  tiirough  the  crowd  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  regular  flies.  They  immediately 
lay  hold  upon  the  c-ibles,  each  man  having  first  touched 
tlie  car  with  his  branch  ;  and  then,  aided  by  the  pilgrims 
(men  and  women),  pull  the  rat'hs  to  their  destination, 
taking  care  to  keep  tlielr  faces  towards  the  idol,  who  is 
driven  to  Ills  garden-house,  where  he  is  worshipped  for 
four  days,  and  tlien  returns  in  the  same  way  to  the  tem- 
ple." \Mansbach  in  Trans.  Astat.  Sue,  ill.  2.58— 250.) 
Besides  that  described,  12  other  principal,  and  many 
minor,  festivals  ar»  celebrated  during  the  year.  The 
worship  of  Juggernaut  is  attended  by  every  sect  and  clasi 
of  Hindoos,  wlio  meet  on  equal  terms,  all  caste  being 
abulishcd  within  I  lie  precincts  qf'the  temple. 

That  excess  of  fanaticism,  wiiicli  is  said  to  have 
prompted  tlie  pllgrliiis  to  court  death,  by  throwing  them- 
selves, in  crowds,  under  the  wheels  of  Jiiggernaut,  either 
never  existed,  or  has  long  ceased  to  actuate  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Idol.  During  four  years  that  Mr. 
Mansbacli  witnessed  the  festivals,  only  three  cases  of 
self-immolation  occurred  ;  one  of  these  was  probably  ac- 
cidental, and  the  two  otliers  were  suicides,  committed  by 
sufferers  to  rid  themselves  of  painful  diseases.  Tlie 
greatest  misrepresentations  were  formerly  circulated  in 
Europe  respecting  tlie  number  of  widow-burnings,  pil- 
grims, loss  of  life.  Sec,  at  Juggernaut.  It  is  true  that,  for 
many  miles  round  the  temple,  the  sides  of  the  roads  are 
literally  wliitened  with  the  bones  of  devotees,  who  have 
perisiied  by  tiie  wny-siiic.  But  tills  is  not  the  result  of  any 
violent  modes  of  destruction,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 
If  a  Hindoo  have  reason  to  believe  dissolution  at  hand,  he 
forthwith  collects  his  remaining  strength,  and  should  he 
fortunately  succeed  in  dragging  his  diseasiul  body  withiu 
sight  of  the  sai^red  edifice,  bo  will  lie-ilowii  in  peace,  and 
die  with  a  perfect  confidence  of  future  liappiness  ;  besldeg 
which,  tlinusands  set  out  ou  n  pilgrimage  thither  in 
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aubilstence  failing  by  tlio  wny,  dcvoto  themselves  (in 
fnct  tlipjr  can  do  nntliiiig  else)  to  ilcatli  I'/  starvntlo}!. 
An  unfounded  ciamour  was  long  raised  in  Kn);innd 
against  tlie  government  of  llritisli  India  for  promoting 
idolatry,  as  it  was  said,  by  continuing  to  exact  taxes  on 
the  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut,  Oaya,  and  otiicr  places,  as 
had  previously  been  done  by  the  native  sovereigns.  But 
tlio  levy  of  taxes  on  pilgrims  seems  rather  an  odil  way  of 
promoting  Idolatry!  However,  in  deference  to  tlie  well-in- 
tentioned, though  absurd,  misrepresentations  propagated 
In  England  on  the  subject,  these  taxes  have  been  repealed, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  "  idolaters."  The  number 
of  pilgrims  to  this  and  other  shrines  has  since  greatly 
increased  I  and  the  natives  are  extremely  well  pleased 
by  this  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  government.  It 
may  be  right  to  mention,  tliat  no  part  of  tlie  pilgrim-tax 
ever  came  into  the  general  funds  of  the  government,  but 
was  wholly  laid  out  on  tlie  repair  of  roads,  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  proper  police  at  tlie  dilferent  places  of 
pilgrimage.  (Sec  Asialic  /{esearchrs,  voU.  viii.  x.  w.  ; 
Tram,  qf  Iht-  Jloi/al  Aaiat.  Soc,  vol.  ill. ;  Hamilton's 
Hindoslnn  and  E.  I.  Gaz.  ;  Asiatic  Journal,  Sic.) 

JULIERS  (Oerm.JU/ic/i).  atown  of  Khenfsh Prussia, 
cap.  circle,  on  the  Roiir,  a  tributary  of  the  Maese,  23*  m. 
W;  Cologne,  and  Ifilni.  N.H.  Alx-la-Chapelle.  Pou. 
3,130.  It  has  a  strong  citadel,  3  cliurclies,  a  line  old 
town-hall,  circle  court  of  justice,  police  court,  high 
school,  &c.,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather, 
and  vinegar. 

Juliers  is  believed  to  be  Identical  with  Jiiliactim,  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary.  After  tlie  extinction  of  the  Koman 
dominion,  it  became  the  property  of  independent  counts 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  wlio  were  created  dukes  by  the 
cmparor  Chjirles  IV.,  in  13.1(1.  The  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Juliers  becoming  extinct  in  lG(«i,  the  town  was  taken 
bv  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the  following  year  ;  in 
1622  it  was  taken  by  thi;  Spaniards,  wlio  held  it  till  1659. 
In  1794  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  made 
it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Hoer.  Tlie  former  duchy  of  Juliers 
is  the  most  W.  portion  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  its  linen  manufacture. 
(fliW.  Oeog. ;  Schrfibcr  ;  Berghaus.) 

JUMBOSEEU,  atown  of  British  India,  presid.  Bom- 
bay, distr.  Baroach,  on  a  river  of  tlie  same  name,  2.t  m. 
N.N.W.  Baroach.  In  1S2(1,  it  had  upwards  of  10,000 
inhab.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bombay, 
to  which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  piece  goods. 
(Hamilton's  E.I.  Gax.) 

JUMtLLA,  a  town  of  Sp.iln,  prov.  Murcia,  .Ifi  m.  N. 
by  W.  Murcia,  and  "•')  m.  S..S.W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  Miilano,  S,2C7.  It  is  situated  im  the  S  slope 
of  a  hill,  .It  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle  commanding 
the  town  :  streets  straight  and  of  moderate  width,  but 
not  paved:  the  public  buildings  comprise  2  churches, 
2  convents,  a  puliiic  granary,  and  an  hospital.  Tlie 
town  contains  about  30  oil  and  corn  mills,  2  soap 
manufactories,  .iml  an  establishment  for  making  tire- 
arms  :  the  s.ilt-pans  being  under  the  ilirection  of  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  consider- 
able f,dr  is  held  liere,  Dec.  2.  The  climate,  thougii  not 
so  genial  as  in  neighbouring  towns  situ.ited  at  a  less 
elevation,  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious ;  and  corn  and 
fruit  are  .ibundant.  Grazing,  however,  is  tlie  principal 
pursuit  of  the  people  in  iind  near  the  town ;  and  Mifi.-xno 
states  that,  at  an  avera;,'e,  3.i,000  head  of  slicep  and  goats 
are  p.lstured  on  the  surrounding  liills. 

Jumilla  w-is  taken  from  tlie  Moors,  who,  having  founded 
or  rebuilt  It,  gave  it  its  present  n.ime,  by  a  king  of  .\r- 
ragon:  it  was  again  taken  from  .-irragon  by  lli'iiry  of 
Trastamare,  who  made  it  subject  to  tiie  crown  of  Castile. 
{Mitlano,  Diet.  Gdog. ;  see  MriiciA.) 

JUMNA  (Sanscr.  Yamuna,  the  ./«»««»,•,»  of  Pliny),  a 
river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  chief  tributary  of  tlie  Ganges. 
It  rises  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  gre.it  Himalaya  range, 
about  lat.  .lOO  .W  N.,  and  long.  7h3  21'  E. ;  .nnd  has  been 
traced  to  an  elevation  of  about  11,200  It.  above  tlie  sea, 
at  tlie  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain  nearly  (.(KIO  It.  liiglier. 
Over  the  wall  of  this  mountain  falls  a  streamlet,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  summit, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  river. 
For  some  miles  the  Jumna  proceeds  tlirough  a  glen  no 
more  tlian  about  40  yards  in  width  at  its  bottom,  and 
bounded  by  mural  precipices  of  granite  many  tliousaml 
feet  In  heiglit.  The  stream  is  here  concealed  by  a  lliick 
bed  of  froien  snow,  which  arches  over  the  course  of  the 
river  lienoath,  supported  by  the  shelving  walls  of  tlie 
ravine.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  point  to  which  the 
Jumna  has  been  traced,  is  Jumnotrl,  a  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  ablution  with  the  llindo  is.  At  this 
»not  are  numerous  hot  ferruginous  springs,  some  of  which 
rise  In  the  rocky  wall  10  or  12  ft.  above  the  lied  of  the 
river;  and  liaving  melted  the  snow  for  20  or  30  yards 
round,  mix  with  tlie  waters  of  the  Juniin,  remleriiig 
thorn  sensibly  warm.  Some  of  the  springs  are  hot 
enough  to  boll  rice,  their  temperature  liaving  been 
found  as  high  as  1947°  Fah.,  or  ne.ir  tlie  point  at 
which  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  that  elevation, 
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about  10,840  ft.  abovo  the  sea.  Before  arriving  at 
them,  the  Jumna  is  only  about  3  ti..  in  width  anil  a  few 
inclies  deep ;  but  these,  causing  a  continual  melting 
of  the  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  its  supply 
of  water.  About  50  m.  below  its  source,  the  Tonso 
unites  with  the  Jumna;  and  tiiough  double  the  size  of 
the  latter,  takes  its  name.  From  tills  point  to  Uellii  tho 
river  Hows  generally  in  a  S.  direction  ;  it  thenceforward 
gradually  declines  to  the  S.E.  Throughout  its  whole 
course  it  usually  runs  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  the  tract 
between  tho  two  rivers,  called  tho  Duab,  varying  from 
20  to  80  m.  in  widtli.  At  its  emerging  from  the  hilly 
region,  about  lat.  30''  I.V,  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  i^ 
1,000  yards  liroad,  is  full  in  the  rains,  tliough  In  the  dry 
season  the  river  is  not  more  tlian  100  yards  across.  It  is 
not  usually  very  deep,  being  fordable  in  several  places 
above  Agra ;  In'lts  progress  tlirough  the  jirov.  of  l)e)hi  It 
divides  into  various  branches.  Inclosing  largo  islands. 
It  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  where  its  breadth  is 
fully  eq'ial  to  that  of  the  latter  river.  Its  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  780  m.  It  receives  no  tributaries  of  any 
consequence  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  ;  but  in  the 
lower,  the  Chumbul,  Sind,  Betwah,  and  Cane,  join  it 
from  the  S.,  .nnd  the  Rinde  from  the  N.  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Btaweli,  and  Kalpee,  arc  on  its  banks.  From 
its  sliallowness,  the  Jumna  Is  little  serviceable  to  com- 
merce, and  its  waters  in  the  great  plain  of  the  upper 
provs.  are  so  impregnated  with  natron,  that  vegetation  is 
ratlier  hindered  tlian  promoted  by  its  inundations.  The 
country  to  the  W.  of  Delhi  is,  however,  fertilised  by  tho 
canal  of  Ali  Mordan  Klian,  cut  from  it  immediately  after 
its  leaving  the  hills  ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doab 
is  irrigated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Zabeta  Klian's 
canal,  200  m.  in  length,  which  .ilso  commences  at  the  foot 
of  tho  hiliyregion,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi.  (Gcog.Journ., 
Iv.:  Fraser ;  llodjison;  Asiat.  Researches,  xii. ;  Ha- 
milton, E.  I.  Gar..,  ^c.) 

JUNGEYPOOR,  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
distr.  Moorshedabaii,  on  an  arm  of  the  (Sanges,  2.'>m. 
N.N.W.  Moorshedab.id.  It  is  one  of  tlie  primipal  sta- 
tions in  the  British  territories  for  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm. Tho  mulberry  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
from  annual  shoots ;  and  large  quantities  of  indigo  are 
also  grown  in  the  neiglibnurhood. 

JUNGLE  MEIIALS,adistr.  of  British  India,  presid. 
and  prov.  Bengal,  betwiten  lat.  22*^  30'  and  24°  N.,  and 
long.  86°  and  8fio  E. ;  having  N.  the  distr.  Beerhhoom, 
E.  Burdwan,  S.  flooghly  .and  Midnapore,  and  VV.  Ham- 
ghiir.  Area,  6,'.«)0  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1829-30)  1,304,740. 
"  The  name  of  this  district  implies  a  waste  territory  and 
backward  stage  of  civilisation;  yet  it  appears,  from  tho 
report  of  the  circuit  judge  in  I81.S,  that  no  instance  of 
gang-robliery  or  arson  liad  occurred  during  tlie  previous 
six  months,  >ind  in  India,  where  a  country  furiiislies  lew 
materials  for  history,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  going  on 
toll  ralily  well."  (llamillon's  E.  I.  Gax.)  Total  land 
revenue  (I82!l-.10),  44,042/. 

JURA,  a  frontier  dep.  of  Fr.ince,  region  of  the  E., 
formerly  included  in  Kranche  Comte,  between  lat.  MP  16' 
and  47='  IK'  N.,  and  long.  .V^  19'  and  6"^  12'  E.,  having 
N.  Haute  Saone,  E.  Doiibs  .and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  S. 
Aiii,  and  W.  Saone-et- Loire  and  Coted'Or.  L<!iigth, 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  70  m.  Are.i,  49li,930  hectares.  Pop  (ls:i(!), 
315, S.W.  More  than  two  thirils  of  the  surface,  principally 
in  tlie  S.  and  E  ,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges  be- 
longing to  tiie  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit  of  which, 
tile  Ri'culet,  5,6:i3  ft.  Iiigli,  is  in  this  dep.  Rivers  nume- 
rous ;  the  cliii'f  are  the  Doubs  and  Ain.  There  are  seve- 
ral  small  lakes,  and  in  tlie  N.W.  some  large  marshis. 
In  the  plains  tlie  atmosphere  is  nioLstand  heavy,  while  in 
tile  mountains  it  is  drv,  and  the  winters  long  and  sevens. 
In  1834,  the  iirnh'.c  lands  were  estimated  at  183,113  hec- 
tares i  meadows  at  .50,!)t7 ;  vineyards  at  21,027  ;  forests  at 
1  l,"),fil4  i  heaths,  wastes,  \c.,  at" 79,000  do.  According  to 
Iliigij,  fagriciilture  dii  dvpartemcnt  parait aussi  perjcc- 
tioniiic  qii'clle  prul  ilrc.  Suniclcnt  lorn  is  grown  lor 
home  coiisiiinption,  chiilly  wheat,  barley,  maize,  .and 
oats.  In  183.'i,  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  estimated  at 
719,100  hectol.  Upwards  ol'  4011,000  hectol.  of  wine  are 
produced  .annn.aiiy,  some  of  which  is  very  good.  Tlie 
niiMinlains  afford  excellent  pasture,  on  which  many  biiick 
cattle  are  fed  ;  and  chilcis  are  established  on  them,  as  in 
Switzerlaiiil.  The  butter  and  cheese  of  the  dep.  are 
much  esteemed.  In  IH30,  the  horned  cattle  amounted  to 
nearly  l-W.WK)  he.id:  sheep  are  much  less  numerous. 
Itnrses  and  mules  are  extensively  bred  ;  and  hogs, 
poultry,  and  bees,  are  also  very  plentirul.  In  1835,  of 
122,211  properties  subject  to  the  conlril/ulwn  foncitrc, 
61,337  were  iss(!ssed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  nnd  19,865  at  from 
5  to  10  I'r.  The  number  of  largo  properties  is  inuih 
below  the  .ivera.ite  of  the  deiis.  There  ,are  several  iron 
mini's,  and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  gypsum. 
The  dep.  has  also  ores  of  lead,  coal,  copper,  ami  even 
colli,  bill  noniini's  ofthese  metals  are  at  present  wrought. 
Iron  forges  and  paper  factories  are  numerous ;  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics,  chamois  and  other  leather,  glue,  mineral 
acids,  and  marble  ornaments,  arc  among  the  other  chief 
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JURA  MOUNTAINS. 

tnanufacturot.  Watches  and  trinket!  are  made  at  Morez, 
and  ivory,  bone,  horn,  marble,  and  wooden  articles 
are  sent  all  over  Kurono  from  tho  turning  establlsli- 
ments  of  St.  Claude.  Jura  is  divided  into  4  arrond. : 
chief  towns,  Lons-Ie-Saulnier,  tho  cap.,  D61e,  Pollgny, 
and  St.  Claude.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  tho  ch.  of  dep. 
Number  of  electors  (183H-3'J),  l,!.'*.  Total  public  reve- 
nue (1830),  7,.'J32,'J47fr.  {Hugo, art.  Jura;  French  Official 
Tabks.lic.) 

JoKA  Mountains,  a  chain  of  central  Europe,  Usu- 
ally cl.asscd  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  including  tho 
mountains  of  W.  Switzerland,  and  those  between  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  tlie  Khone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Doubs. 
The  range  commonly  thus  designated  has  a  length 
of  about  160  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  SOm.,  com- 
mencing S.  on  the  banks  of  the  Hhcmc!,  and  running 
N.E.  to  the  junction  of  tlie  Khine  and  A.ar  ;  but  con. 
nected  mountains  of  analogous  comi>ositlon  run  N. 
through  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  S.W.  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Uhone  to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  so 
that  tho  Jura  range,  In  its  most  extended  sense,  has  a 
length  of  about  WM)  m.  The  Swiss  Jura,  of  which  alone 
any  notice  will  here  bo  given,  consists  of  several  long 
parallel  chains,  enclosing  narrow  longitudinal  valleys, 
such  as  the  Val  de  Jcnix  (in  which  Is  the  mountain-lake 
of  the  same  name,  3,260  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  Val  Tra- 
vers,  the  Val  de  lluz,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Valserine, 
Doubs,  Birs,  and  other  rivers.  Transverse  valleys,  simi- 
lar to  those  In  the  main  Alpine  system,  are  of  "rare  oc- 
currence, and  the  range  throws  olfonly  one  lateral  spur, 
viz.  the  chain  of  Mount  Jorat,  (lassing  between  the  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Neuclifttel,  and  joining  the  Bernese  Alps. 
The  slope  is  rapid  on  the  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentle 
towards  France  ;  and  the  ridge,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 

firesents  a  regular  undulating  lino  with  rounded  dome- 
Ike  summits,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  abrupt  crags 
and  towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  chain  sinks,  as  it 
advances  N. :  the  culminating  point,  le  Reculel,  is  5,633 ft. 
h.gli,  and  8  others  rise  above  .'i.nflO  ft. :  the  roads  across 
the  riil,ie  have  an  elevation  varying  from  3,fi00  to  2,500  ft. 
abo  .?  the  sea.  Snow  lies  on  the  highest  ground  about 
7  months  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  ghiciers.  The 
geological  constitution  of  the  Jura  mountains,  which 
has  been  described  at  length  by  Von  Buch,  Bou^,  and 
also  by  different  writers  in  the  Geological  Transactions 
(lAmcInn),  is  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  strata 
coni])rise  most  of  the  varieties  lying  between  the  lias  and 
the  compact  limestone,  answering  to  the  Portland  stone 
of  English  geologists ;  and  the  beds  are  thrown  up  at 
high  elevations,  thus  causing  the  formation  of  those 
longitudinal  valleys  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Jura.  On  the  S.E.  slopes,  and,  as  Lyell  observes, 
exactly  opposite  the  principal  openings  by  which  great 
rivers  descend  from  the  Alps,  lie  numerous  "  erratic  " 
blocks  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  How  these  granite 
fragments  came  to  their  present  situation  is  wholly 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  If  it  be  true,  as  Lyell  sup- 
poses, that  the  limestone  layers  of  the  Jura  were  upraised 
by  some  internal  commotion,  it  is  not  Improbable  that 
these  boulders  were  detached  from  the  Alpine  summits, 
ani^  transported  to  lower  platforms,  which  have  been 
subsequently  elevated.  (Princ.  aj  Geo/.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  424.) 
The  vegetation  of  the  Jura  nearly  resemblcn  lliat  of  the 
Alps:  box-trees  are  very  abundant  on  the  N.W.  side, 
and  the  hills  near  Pcligny  are  covered  with  firs,  the  tim- 
ber of  which  furnlshe^  m:.'erials  for  the  industry  of  the 
pop.  during  the  winter .  i.ntlis,  and  is  also  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  of 
tlio  villagers,  also,  on  themo.  ntain  sides,  and  In  the  val- 
leys, are  employed  in  raakir  ,  watch-movements,  wlilch 
find  a  ready  market  at  Genev  .  and  other  towns  in  wliich 
the  watch  trade  is  extensively  pursued.  (lirvguiire ; 
Orographie  de  V Europe  i  Ebcl,  Manuel  du  foy.  en 
Suisse,  Sic.  ) 

JoBA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  sec. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly  com- 
prising the  whole  continental  portion  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  part  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to  the  N.  of  Sleswick, 
extending  from  about  6.')J°  to  nearly  .^8°  N.  lat.,  being 
iibout  170  m.  in  length,  and  from  CO  to  80  In  breadth, 
comprising  an  area  of  9,.'i.W  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1834,  .ViS.D.Vi, 
having  increased  at  tiie  rate  of  about  I  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  the  present  c^entury.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  the  addition  of  a  triangle  towards  the  N. 
Surface  generally  flat.  It  has  few  rivers,  and  none  of 
any  considerable  magnitude ;  but  it  is  deeply  indc;nted, 
and  in  part  traversed  by  inlets  or  arms  (I'ords)  of  the 
sea.  Soil  very  various.  In  the  middle  It  is  dry,  sandy, 
and  occupied  by  extensive  heaths  ;  on  both  shores  it  is 
more  fertile;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  particularly  towards 
the  S.,  there  are  large  tr.icts  of  very  rich  marsh-land, 
defended  by  dykes  from  being  ovcrllowcd  by  the  sea. 
Agriculture,  though  stili  backward,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress during  tlic  present  century,  liye,  oats,  and  biiek- 
wlieat  are  tho  crops  most  generally  raised ;  and  they, 
along  with  cattle  of  excellent  quality,  horses,  and  butter, 
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form  the  principal  articles  of  export, 
plentiful,  that  Jutland  has  been  called 


Hogs  are  so  very 
Hi  "  the  land  of 
bacon  and  rye  broad  I "  Fisli  very  abundant  in  tho 
flords  or  inlets  of  the  sea.  Minerals  and  manufactures 
unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  Wy- 
borg,  &c. 


K. 

KAFFA,  or  THEODOSIA,  a  sca-iiort  town  of  Euro, 
pe.an  Itussia,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  lat.  4.5° 
I'  37"  N.,  long.  3I>"  23'  37"  E.  Pop.  7.2S0.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  st.ind  on  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Theudosia, 
founded  by  Milesian  colonists  in  remote  antiquity.  Tho 
Atlicnians  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  this  city,  im- 
porting from  it  vast  quantities  of  corn,  with  slaves, 
lumber,  and  naval  stores,  hides,  and  honey.*  After  un- 
dergoing  many  revolutions.  It  fell.  In  the  13th  century. 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who  rebuilt  it,  and 
made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  during  the  length- 
ened period  of  their  ascendancy  in  tho  Black  Sea.  In 
I47&  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  ;  but  it  continued,  down 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Russians,  to  be  a  large,  populous 
town.  It,  however,  suffered  severely  from  this  event, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  dev.astatlons  committed  by 
the  Russian  soldiery,  and  partly  through  the  emigration 
of  its  Tartar  inhab.  Latterly,  however,  It  has  begun  to 
revive;  though,  owing  to  tlie  superior  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Kcrtsch  as  an  tntrepSt  for  the  trade  of  the  sea 
ol^  Azoff,  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  Kaffa  will 
ever  recover  her  former  Importance.  The  road,  or  hay 
of  Kaffa  is  very  extensive,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
a  great  number  of  vessels.  It  has  deep  water  through- 
out ;  the  holding  ground  is  good  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  E.,  it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds.  (Hngemeiiter 
on  the  Trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  p.  64,  &c.,  Eng.  Trans. ; 
Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Black  Sea,  Sic.,  p.  208, 
&c.) 

KAIRA,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presid.  Bombay : 
between  lat.  22°  15'  and  23°  3y  N.,  and  long.  72°  40'  and 
73°  30*  E. ;  area,  1,827  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1828)  484,73.5.  It 
consists  principally  of  territory  ceded  at  different  times  by 
the  Felshwa  and  Gulcowar,  is  well  watered,  and  containi 
a  great  deal  of  good  soil ;  but  having  been  inhabited  by  a 
turbulent  pop.,  it  was  greatly  neglected  before  it  came 
into  our  hands  ;  and  it  still  contains  much  waste  land ; 
while  education  appears  to  be  in  a  lower  state  than  in 
most  British  districts.  The  land  is  assessed  under  the 
village  system,  and  the  assessment  is  realised  without 
difficulty.  Total  amount  of  land  revenue  (1818-19), 
175,87.5/. 

Kaira,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  collec- 
toratc,  113  m.  N.N. VV.  Surat ;  lat.  22°  47'  N.,  long.  72° 
48'  E.  It  is  a  neat  town,  surrounded  by  bastioned  ram- 
parts and  walls  In  good  repair.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  tolerably  clean,  and  its  houses  are  solid,  lofty,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  deal  of  carving.  Its  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  district  court-house,  a  handsome 
Grecian  edifice,  a  large  find  secure  prison,  a  church,  an 
English  school,  and,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  large 
Jain  temple.  The  cantonment  of  Kaira,  about  Urn. 
distant.  Is,  unfortun.itcly  (like  many  of  tho  settlements 
in  India  founded  by  the  British),  in  a  very  unhealthy 
situation  ;  but  it  is  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  with  good 
barracks,  an  hospital,  a  regimental  school,  and  a  tolerable 
English  library. 

KAIHWAN,  or  KEERWAN,  a  largo  city  of  N. 
Africa,  at  present  the  chief  source  of  Mohammedan  bi- 
gotry in  tliat  country,  regency  Tunis,  85  ni.  S.  from  the 
city  of  Tunis  ;  lat.  3,5°  36'  N.,  long  9,50  57'  E.  Pop.  cstl. 
mated,  hut  on  no  good  authority,  .it  60,000.  It  Is  situ- 
ated In  a  barren  sandy  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall :  the  public  buildings  comprise  a  large  citadel  and 
several  mosques,  two  of  which  arc  extremely  magnifi- 
cent, supported,  as  Shaw  affirms,  "  by  an  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  pillars."  (7joi;Ws,  p.  116.)  The  houses 
are  clean  .ind  respectable ;  and  the  streets  wide,  and 
ornamented  with  columns,  capitals,  and  highly  raised 
Culic  inscriptions.  It  is  regarded  as  the  second  town 
in  the  regency  ;  and  its  Kadee,  or  governor,  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  independent  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He  fixes 
tlie  price  of  provisions,  which  ave  said  to  be,  though  cer- 
tainly not  on  account  of  his  interference,  a  half  cheaper 
than  at  Funis ;  but,  with  all  his  influence,  he  cannot  so  far 
overrule  the  bigotry  of  the  inhabs.  as  to  ensure  a  good 
recciition  to  the  Christian  traveller,  who.  If  ho  venture 
within  the  walls,  must  take  on  himself  all  the  risks  of  his 
enterprise.  Kairwan  is  famous  for  its  yellow  Morocco 
boots  and  slljipers,  the  delicate  dye  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  equal.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  literary  eminence,  possessing 
well-endowed  institutions  and  good  libraries,  from  which 
luiropcans  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  literature ;  but  of  its  present  claims  to 

*,.^"'',"'!  ""■"""  "f  'he  trnde  of  the  A  thenlaiM  wilh  this  emi)orhlm. 
tec  Clurki  i  ti.nncxiuii  of  lloman,  Eiiglhh,  and  Sujwi  CWiM,  p.  4i. 
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■urii  distinction  wo  liavc  no  inrorm.ition,  as  tlio  extreme 
jenlouiy  of  tlie  pnnplc  sliiits  out  all  local  iimiiiry.  I 

Kairwan  is  siiii  posed  i>y  Shawto  occupy  tiie  site  of  the 
Vicus  Aiigusli        Antouine's  Itinerary ;   but,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  deitrenee  due  to  so  great  an  authority,  this 
supposition  is  contested  by  Temple  and  others,  appa-  i 
reiitly  on  pretty  good  grounds.    The  present  city  was  ' 
built  about  A.  c.  f)70,  about  the  time  when  Africa  was  ! 
invaded  by  the  general  of  the  Ommiyadu,  khalif  Moa-  ] 
wyad  I.      In  802,  thi'  governor  of  W.  Africa  threw  off  \ 
Ills  allegiance  to  tli'    klinlipli,  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  establislied  his  capital  at  Kairwan,    In  969,  | 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferreil  to  Cairo,  since  i 
which  its  importance,  though  still  considerable,  has  ma-  ' 
terially  declined.    (Shaw'i  Travclt ;    Temple's  Excur- 
»iotu,  Tol.  ii.  p.  92—96.) 

KAIS.\RI.\H  (an.  Maxaca,  and  afterwards  Cwsarca), 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Karamania,  tandjiak  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Karasa  (an.  Milas),  a  tributary  of 
the  Euphrates,  MO  m.  E.  N.E.  Konich,  and  13.')  m.  S.E.  ; 
Angora,   lat.  3S0  42'  N.,  long.  3.V  20'  211"  E.      Pop.,  i 
according  to  Kinneir,  about  25,000,  of  whom  2,000  are 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.     It  is  situated  on  the  E. 
side  of  a  fertile  plain  of  great  length,  and  In  a  recess 
formett  between  two  spurs  projecting  from   tin"  lofty, 
snow.cnvered   Mount  Erdjisk,  the  Argceita  of  antiquity. 
Tlie  houses,  thougli  built  of  stone  and  brick,   have  a 
ipcan  appearance,  and  the  streets  are  said  to  bo  the 
filthiest  m    Turkey.     It  is   surrounded  by  a  wall  now 
in  ruins,  and   in  the  suburb  are  some  Interesting  .e- 
mains  of  a  lloman  city.     Several  mosques,  one  Greek 
and    two    Armenian  churches,    a    convent,   and    some 
mausoleums,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.     Kaisariah  | 
la  the  emporium  of  an  extcniivc  trade,  and  the  resort  of 
merciiants  fmm  all  parts  of  Atia  Minor  and  Syria,  who  | 
come  to  purchase  cotton  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  in 
gre.it  qn.intities,  and  sold  cither  in  a  raw  state  or  when 
manufactured   into   cloth.     Cotton   thread   and    cloth 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  industry  ;  and  there  are  I 
•ome  tanneries  of  yellow  Morocco  Ic.itlier.     The  land  in  , 
the  neighbourhood  is  fertilised  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Karasa,  and  produces  an  tibumlanre  of  large  and  dull-  I 
Cious-flavoured  fruits  ami  vcgctabli'S.     The  climate  is  I 
▼cry  healthy,  except  within  the  town,  where  epidemics 
prevail,  owing  to  the  olTal,  Sec.  left  in  the  streets  to  do- 
cay  and  infect  the  air. 

Mazaca,  tlie  ane.  cap.  of  Cappadocla,  took  the  name 
of  ■'wsarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  Its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  Strabo,  who  also  gives  an  excellent  deserip- 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Cappa.iocia  previously  to  its  heini^  annexed 
to  the  Ilom.-in  empire,  alter  which  it  continued  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  beauty.  An  .amphitiicatre  and  many 
temples  were  erected  ;  and  in  the  reiizn  of  Valerian,  when 
Shap.ior  I.  king  of  1'eri.ia  pillaged  the  city,  and  mas- 
tered its  Inhahs.,  it  is  s:iid  to  have  liad  a  pop.  of  ino.lKlO 
persons,  though  this  is  most  probably  f.n'  lieyuud  the 
mark.  (Oibiion,  1.  43,t.)  Its  dlineiisions  were  cintracted 
by  .lustinlan,  who  rebuilt  tlie  walls;  it  was  rai.-ed  to  the 
dignity  of  ail  apostolic  see,  iind  gave  birth  to  St.  Uasil. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  by  turns  became  subject  to  tlin  sultan 
of  Iconiuni,  the  princes  of  Karainan,  and  the  grand 
ieignlor.  {Kiniuir's  Asia  Minor,  p.  US— 106. ;  Ufog. 
.fuMrH..  vol.  vlii. ;   Did   fri'o/;.,  &c.) 

Kaisakiaii,  a  ruined  tiwn  and  sea-port  of  Palestine. 
{Sff  (;.ns»nEA.) 

KAI.IS/.  a  city  of  Poland,  and  the  most  wes.'erly  in 
the  Uiissian  doniliiioiis,  cap.  palat.  of  the  same  name,  on 
an  Islanil  in  the  Pro»;;a,  immediately  wltliin  the  Itussian 
fi-ontier,  i'Js  in.  W.  S.W.  Warsaw, 'and  7<lni.  S.E.  I'o- 
•en.  Pop.  estimated  ,at  LV"'.  "f  whom  2,.VKi  are  .lews. 
Tills  Is  one  (It  the  lliie.<t  cllli'S  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sur- 
rounded liy  idd  walls  l.aiiked  with  towers,  and  entered 
by  live  gales ;  an.l  lias  a  citadel  I'ouiided  liy  (  assimir  the 
Gnat.  Its  streets  are  liroal  and  well  paved,  anil  several 
are  planted  with  tri'es  :  Its  houses  are  generally  good. 
The  inci»t  remark.able  pulillc  ediiUes  are  tlie  former  pa- 
lace of  the  voivodes.  now  nei'miieil  by  thi'  courts  iil  law, 
the  ca'heilral.  cliureh  gf  St.  Ne  lini  n.  ami  tlie  I.uthi'r.'in 
cliureh.  Ilc'sides  the  calhiilral  there  are  live  11.  i'a- 
tliollc  churelies  and  nix  coiiveiits.  a  synag'igin'.  a  11.  ('a- 
thoiic  gymiMsluin  or  lyceuin,  with  a  line  ilhr.iry,  and 
largo  scieiitllle  rrilleetions,  a  military  school  with  200 
■tudents,  several  suiierlor  leinale  seminaries,  eieineiitary 
■chools,  alteniied  by  about  .'Iini  ehlldnn  of  both  sexes,  a 
•cliool  of  mlilwlfery,  *e.  (Horn  /uliiliDin'n  Stiin,  I.  7'll  ) 
It  h.is  also  a  theatre,  a  house  of  eiiarlty.  and  three 
hospil.'ils  K.ilisx  Is  a  town  of  some  iiulustry,  having 
maniiracliires  of  linen  and  woollen  i  l<itii<,and  letllier.  A 
iiiie  roei  le.ids  (o  Opal  mik,  a  vlliaiie  jilioiit  Ii  in.  dis- 
tant E.  S.  K.,  celeliraled  tor  Its  large  iiiaiiiil.ii  lure  of 
woollens,  and  its  gar<teii«,  wliieli  forin  tlie  favourite  re- 
mirt  of  tile  iiihab.  ot  Kail«/.  This  i  Ity  u  as  I'mudi'd  alKMit 
CM,  and  w.is  long  the  resldenre  nf  the  dukes  of  lireal 
Poland.  Vear  it,  in  I7ih;.  Ilie  I'.iUm  i  itally  defeated  tliii 
Swedes ;  and  In  Sep.   ISS.'i,  a  grand  inllltary  muster  and 
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review  took  place  at  Kalisz,  attcndoil  by  the  sovnrcign« 
of  Kiissia,  Austria, and  Prussia.  (Hatle-Brunt  Tableau 
de  la  Poloane;  Balbi;  Stfin.) 

KALPEE,  or  CALPEE,  a  large  and  populous  town 
of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Agra,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  S.W.  Cawnpore.  It  Is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  being  an  cntrep6t  for  the  transport 
of  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India  to  the  Gangetic 
provB. ;  and  has  also  manufacturei  of  lugar-candy,  pa- 
per, &c. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  near 
its  centre;  chielly  between  lat.  ."ia^SO',  and  .W  .W  N., 
and  long.  33"  KC  and  37°  E.,  having  W.  the  gov.  of 
Smolensk,  N.  the  latter  and  Moscow,  R.  'I'ula,  and  A, 
Orel.  Area,  according  to  Kceppen,  11,470  sq.  in.  Pop., 
In  1H3)4,  9l!i,000.  Surlace  an  almost  uniiiterriinted  plain, 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  whicli  the  Oka  and  its 
triliutaries  are  the  princip.al.  Climate  tolerably  mild 
for  the  lat.  Soil  mostly  either  sandy  or  hard  clay,  and 
not  fertile.  Forests  occupy  more  than  half  the  surlace. 
Aralile  lands  rather  more  than  2-,'iths  ;  but  a  good  deal 
of  maiuire  is  required  to  render  the  latter  even  mode- 
rately prwiiictivo ;  and  the  agricultural  produce  Is  not 
ade(|uate  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Kye  is 
principally  grown  ;  but  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  also 
cultivated  ;  as  are  hemp  and  flax.  Cattle  not  nume- 
rous, and  but  little  valued  ;  but  there  are  in  the  gov. 
2  extensive  studs  lor  the  breeding  of  superior  horses, 
Thn  fisheries  are  insignlllcant ;  little  game  is  met  with. 
Ilog-iron  is  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a  good 
deal  lias  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  various  iron  works. 
This  government  bi-ing  so  little  suitable  for  agriculture, 
the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  naturally 
turned  towards  manufacturing  industry;  in  this  rcspecl, 
Kaluga  ranks  Immediately  after  the  governments  of 
Moscow  and  Vladimir.  In  IHIId,  IH,6(H)  workmen  were 
employed  in  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  sail  clolii, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hard- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  has  been 
lately  introiiuceii.  Nearly  all  tlio  peasants'  famillei 
employ  a  considerable  portion  of  tlieir  time  in  weaving. 
Many  of  the  merchants  in  this  government  are  ojiulent, 
and  some  have  commercial  transactions  with  foreign 
countries,  tlirough  Archangel.  The  chief  exports  are 
oils,  spirits,  potash,  honey,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  chief  commercial  towns  are 
Kaluga,  and  Ilorofsk.  The  Iniiabltaiits  are  nearly  all  of 
the  Itussian  stock.  Kaluga  is  divided  into  ii  districts, 
and  is  under  the  same  military  governor  with  Tula. 
Its  scholastic  institutions  are  under  the  university  of 
Moscow,  but  they  arc  extremely  dellcient ;  and  it  has  only 
one  printing  press,  which  is  tiie  iiroiierty  of  the  crown  I 

Kali'ua,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Oka,  near  where  It  suddenly  turns 
eastward,  lO.')  m.  S.E.  Moscow.  Lat.  fA°  UV  27"  N.; 
long.  .160  |7<  12<>  |.;.  pop.  V»,660.  (Schnilxler.)  Though 
comprising  no  more  than  about  3.M0II  houses.  It  Is  said  to 
occupy  a  s|iac«  of  10  versts,  or  little  siiort  of  7  in.  hi  cire., 
and  is  divided  Into  3  quarters  by  the  Oka  and  its  tri. 
butary  tiie  Kaioiijeka.  It  Is  an  ill  built  liwn,  with 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-|iaved  streets,  ami  wooden 
houses.  There  are,  however,  some  good  public  edlllces, 
as  the  higli  ehurcli,  government-house,  tuwn-hati,  luid 
theatre.  Of  tlie  21  churches,  %\  are  of  stone ;  a  convent, 
also  a  stone  liiilliliiig,  gymii.asiiiin,  seminary  for  poor 
children  of  noble  birth,  foundling  asylum,  several  work- 
houses .mil  hosiiltals,  and  a  house  ol  correction,  are  the 
otiier  chief  public  estaliilsliments.  Kaluga  is  one  of  the 
most  important  maniiracturlng  and  cominereial  towns  in 
till'  empire:  It  has  n  Kall-elotn  factories  einiiloyiiig  IIKI 
weavers,  and  1,(,(K)  spinners,  between  30  ami  4o'  oil  fac- 
tories, niimeroii.i  tan-vards,  smne  sugar. reliiierlis,  and 
maniiraetures  of  woollen  cloth,  cnllon  fabrics,  huts, 
paper-hangings,  earthenware,  soap,  vililnl,  Afc.  Ilesldes 
c.irrying  on  an  extensive  internal  trade,  its  menliiiits 
make  large  exports  of  laiiib-sklns,  Russia  leather,  an  I 
wax,  to  llantsle,  llreslaii,  lierliii,and  Lelpule.  {Sihiiitxli-r, 
l.it  Husiie,  pp.  KM— l;w. ;  Pouarl,  UunlanJ,  p|i.  Iil7— 
.1211.) 

KAMINIETZ  (Polish,  Kaminiec  ncMl„t.M).H  town  nf 
lliisniaii  I'lil.iod,  gov.  Podiilia,  id  which  it  Is  the  can.,  on 
the  .Sniiilrye<,  alioiit  12  in.  from  Us  jiiiirtliin  witli  the 
Dii'istr,  'Jl.'im.  S.E.  Kiel,  and  300  m.  N.W.  Odessa; 
lal.  4H^  Alt'  ;tO"  N.,  long.  27'  I'ltO"  E.  Pop.,  in  KIO. 
aceonlliig  to  ail  olllciiil  document,  I  .I,.'!'.)!)  i    fiiit  Ibis  Is 

finib.ibly  iiiin  ii  exaggerated:  in  IH22  it  had  only  1)00 
ioii>es  and  H.IKMI  liihiib,,  many  of  whom  svere  Jews.  It 
Is  Iriegiilarly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets,  and  womlrn 
liouscR.  It  has,  however,  some  conspli  nous  eililli  is  uf 
■tone  and  other  solid  malerlaU  ,  Ineliiding  the  rallieilr.il, 
deiileated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  liiithic  biilidliig 
coot  lining  l.t  altars  and  a  nave,  sii|iporled  by  I'KI 
ciilniiins.  Near  It  Is  a  loliinin  Kini|Mirlliig  a  slaliie  of  the 
Savlniir.  The  ihiirih  of  the  l)<imliilcaiis,  origin  illy 
I'liiiAt  rill  leil  III  wiioil.  In  l.'IO',  was  rebuilt  In  stone  atli  r 
till-  expulsion  of  the  lurks  In  the  IHIh  century.  Tlirre 
are  in  all  'i  U.  Catholic,  and  4  Greek  chnrclics,  and  I 
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Armenian  church,  a  fine  edifice,  completed  in  1 767.  The 
R.  Catholics  have  several  convents.  The  other  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  government  llbr,iry,  circle  school, 
and  new  gymnesium,  commenced  in  IH;I7. 

The  town  was  formerly  walled,  but  its  works  were 
levelled,  by  order  of  the  Russian  government,  in  1812.  * 
It  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a  clt.idel  and  another 
fortress.  The  former,  situated  on  a  steep  isolated  rock 
overlooking  the  town,  might  be  made  inpregnabic,  but  it 
is  commanded  by  some  more  lofty  adjacent  hciglits.  Ka- 
nilniec  was  however,  for  a  lengthened  iieriod,  the  principal 
bulwark  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  It  was  founded 
by  the  son>  of  Olgherd.  in  i;)3l,  after  that  prince  had 
wrested  Podolia  from  the  Tartars.  It  was  soon  after 
fortified,  and  in  1374  attained  tlic  rank  of  a  city.  It  re- 
mained attached  to  Poland  till  its  final  capture  by  the 
Ilusslans  in  1793,  except  from  1G72  to  IGU!),  during  which 
it  w,TS  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  (Schnitxler,  La 
Jtiusie,  pp.  ,500,  501. ;  Possart,  Das  Kaiserth.  Riasl., 
p.N73.) 

KAMTSCHATKA,  a  large  peninsula  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  llussian  gov.  of 
Irkutsk,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Tchukt- 
clii,  K.  by  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  lies  between  the  .51st  and  (i'id  parallels  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  ineth  and  iri7th  deg.  of  K.  long. ;  has  a 
length  of  about  800  in.,  iind  a  brradt'i  varying  from  KH)  to 
2.50  m.,  the  area  being  very  loosely  estimated  at  H0,(K)0 
S(].  m.  Supposed  pop.  only  ij.OfiO,  of  whom  about  I,. 500 
are  Uussians.  The  coast  line  on  the  \V.  side  is  tolerably 
regular,  the  Oiilph  of  Penginsky,  at  its  N.  end,  forming 
tile  only  considerable  exception  ;  but  on  the  E.  side  are 
several  extensive  bays,  enclosed  respectively  between  the 
capes  Chlpiinsky,  Kroiiotzky,  Kaintsrhatka,  Ozernoy, 
and  Olutorsky,  the  last  of  which  is  near  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  peninsula:  C.  Lopatka  (lat.  .51'-  0'  1,5"  N.,  long. 
1.52'^  2'  15'  E.)  is  the  .S.  extremity  of  Kamt.schatka.  The 
coast,  generally  speaking.  Is  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially 
on  the  T'.  side,  and  the  peninsula,  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate 
rock;  but  In  the  Interior  there  arc  iilalns  of  considerable 
extent,  having  a  soil  well  a.lapted  for  tillage.  The  high 
lands,  which  cover  about  two  tliirds  of  the  entire  surface, 
consist  of  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  in  a 
S.S.W.  direction.  Many  volcan.is  In  this  chain  have  been 
ascertained  by  Ermau  and  Lutke  to  be  In  a  high  state  of 
action  ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that,  geologically 
considered,  they  form  only  one  extremitv  of  a  great  vol- 
canic belt,  continucil  through  the  Kiirife  and  .Iap.inise 
Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Ulaiids  of  the  E.  Indian  archi- 
pelago. 

The  following  statements  arc  drawn  up  from  tlie  ob- 
servati.ms  of  tlie  naturalists  in  Cominod.irc  Lutke's  ex- 
pedition, in  1827-30,  anil  of  Prof.  Ennan,  who  visited 
Kamtschatka  in  \Hi'j.  In  the  main  range  running  N. 
from  C  Lopatka,  13  summita,  with  craters  and  hot 
springs,  have  been  observed  within  the  51st  and  .5(ith  pa- 
rallels, one  other  height  being  isolated,  and  lying  \V.  of 
tlie  principal  chain.  The  elevation  ol'U  sinnmlts  has  been 
accurately  measured,  and  appears  to  be  as  follows.;  — 
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The  most  active  ,ire  Assatchlnsky.  Avatcha,  and  Klut- 
rhewsky.  The  sc.irlie  and  ashes  thrown  from  the  first,  In 
1H2X,  were  carried  as  far  as  Petropaiilowsky,  120  vi'rsts 
distant;  and  It  app.'ars  to  be  niore  or  less  In  ci.ntliiiial 
activity.  III  IK27  there  was  a  violent  eruption  ol'  Mount 
Aval. ha.  during  which,  besides  lava  anil  stonis,  a  very 
large  i|uanllty  of  water  was  eji.ct.'ii ;  a  phi'nonieua  re- 
inarki'il  also  by  lliiiiib.ildt  In  tlie  v.>l.'aii.>  ol'  Karkiiarl/o, 

a  little  N.  oT  ('hliiiliora/o,  in  the  Colonihian  Audi's,  and  , — 

kn.iwn  to  have  occurr.'d,  though  In  a  l.'ss  d.'ijree,  during    "!"'  '"■""'  '"•'''»•  proinin.nl  cheek-bones,  thhi  lips,  lank 
Iheeriiplionsol  I'.lna  and  V.snviiis.     At  the  siininiit  Is    '.''•«'''  ""'•■.  ami  ""ves  ileefily  sunk  In  the  head.     Their 
,|s  in  eirc..  fiiriniMl  by  a  wall     '''"''"■'''*'''''"•""'''"'".*""'"' "'"i  ""' ^'ongolhin  race, 


which  raajr  be  distinguished  various  bedi  of  lignitei, 
sandstone,  iron-sand,  and  chalk,  in  the  last  of  which  are 
found  large  quantities  of  yellow  amber  :  fossil  shells  in 
great  variety  have  been  discovered  in  all  tlie  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations  of  this  interesting  peninsula. 
The  shape  of  Kamtschatka  precludes  the  possibility  of 
there  being  any  extensive  rivers ;  and,  accordingly,  those 
met  with  resemble  torrents  more  than  riven,  being  either 
nearly  dry,  or  flooded  and  rapid  :  the  Kamtsciiatka  liver, 
however,  is  alleged  to  be  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
100  tons  about  150  m.  up  the  stream. 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  though  considerable,  has 
been  grefitly  exaggerated.  The  average  temperature  In 
the  middle  of  winter  Is  about  10°  l<.!aum. ;  that  of  sum- 
mer is  about  7° ;  but  tlic  diflerence  seems  greater,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  raw  piercing  winds,  anil  thick  fogs. 
Still,  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  liealth  of 
thelnhabs..  It  cannot  be  unwholesome  ;  for  they  are  ro- 
bust and  long-lived,  and  there  are  few  diseases,  except 
sinall-pox,  syphilis,  &c.  introduced  by  the  Ilusslans,  who 
also  corrupted  the  pop.  by  familiarising  them  with  the 
use  of  ardent  spir'.ts.  ( See  Dohell's  Tran-ls,  vol.  I.  p.  87. ) 
The  vegetation  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  li- 
mited ;  but  the  limits  arc  prescribed  by  man  rather  than 
by  nature.  Hye,  barley,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnlpi, 
hemp  and  flax,  with  several  other  plants  peculiar  to  tlie 
country,  may  lie  raisi'd  successfully,  with  moderate  at- 
tention ;  but  the  people  are,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
voted to  hunting,  able  to  live  on  game  and  dried  fish, 
and  extremely  loath  to  engage  in  the  more  civilising, 
tliough  less  exciting  pursuit  n(  agriculture,  the  flrst  at- 
tempts at  which  date  no  further  back  than  1810.  Among 
the  fruits  may  be  mentioned  the  rasplierry,  red  currant, 
whortlc-herry,  cr.inberry,  a  delicious  species  of  straw- 
berry called  knejmka,  a  wil.l  ch.Try  called  chernonkn, 
an.l  a  kind  of  apricot  or  ptuin.  'X  he  forest  trees  com- 
prise the  birch,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow,  and 
juniper.  Pasturage  has  hitherto  been  little  followed; 
but  the  abundance  of  grass  shows  that  If  there  wat  an 
inclination  towards  it,  the  pursuit  would  be  prnfltable. 
The  animaia  usually  hunted  comprise  bears,  lynxes,  tea 
and  river  otters,  rein-deer,  foxes  of  different  colours, 
sables,  beavers,  &c.;  and  the  number  of  skins  exported 
Is  supposed  to  average  about  30,000  a  year,  chiefly  of 
foxes  and  s.ibles.  Among  the  birds,  the  principal  aro 
moor-game  of  dllTerent  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of 
water-i'owl,  the  eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil,  con- 
stitute tile  chief  food  of  the  iiihabs.  The  lish  caught  In 
the  rivers  comprise  many  varieties  of  salmon,  some  of 
whicli  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  all  serving  most 
essentially  t.i  siipjily  winter  food  :  the  sea  ,ilso  alioundi 
with  cod,  herrings,  &c.,  and  seals  ;  walruses  and  whalet 
furnish  nil,  exclusively  employed  lor  domestic  purposes. 

The  traile  of  Kamtschatka,  owing  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Uiissian  govern. >is,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  distance  from  Petersliurg,  or  even  Tol>olsk,  have 
lew  checks  on  their  own  cuplility,  is  of  course  extremely 
limited.     Taxes  are  taken  in  skins  ;  and  the  people  com- 

Iilain  bitterly,  that  no  equitable  system  of  taxation  hat 
leen  aulhonsivl  liy  the  imperial  government.  Hence, 
wholly  left  to  the  mercy  of  Individual  ofHcers,  they  Justly 
apprelund  Ih  .  insecurity  ol'  property,  and  want  the  chief 
motive  lor  improving  the  natural  resources  ol  the  coun- 
try ;  labour  Is  conlined  to  the  supply  of  merely  tempo- 
rary n.cissltl.'S,  donii'stic  comf.irts  are  little  known  or 
cared  for,  and  atliuem-.'  is  scare.ly  ever  attalneil  even  by 
tliemosl  pr.ivident  an.llah.iriiins.  I'lirs  and  dried  fish  aro 
exported  from  Petr.i|iaul.)  vsivy.  clihlly  by  the  Kusslani 
and  Dutch,  wh.i  brliiit  in  exchange  rice,  fl.nir,  collfce, 
sugar,  liranily,  and  whi>ky. 

I'lie  nativ.'s,  eoniprisin'g  the  two  tribes  of  the  Kamti- 
elialdales  an.l  K.iriaks.  wh.i  dlll'cr  more  in  in.ide  of  life 

l.iw  slatup',  hut 
I  large  'leails,  flat 


than  in 
st.nit  an 


nhysiial  eoiiforinatl.in,  are  of 
il  broad  in  the  sh.nil.li'rs.  with 


rater  s.'voial  huiidr.'.l  yari 
:iii  It.  high,  .'.iinp.is.'il  .if  porphyry,  felsp.ir.  aii.l  trachyte 
aii'lontheE.  si.le,  at  an  .'i.'vatl.in  .if  about  .5,1  Odit'.,  Is 
another  cral.'r,  now  extinct,  an.l  similar  b.illi  In  .irigin 
anil app.'ar.nice  to  theSomnia.if  M.innt  Vesuvius.  Kliit- 
chewsky,  whicli.  In  r.inim.in  with  six  otliirs,  c.nillnually 
eiiills  sin. ike,  was  during  llie  last  <'.iitury  in  v.Ty  vloli-nt 
ncti.iii,  s.iniilinies  fur  a  y.ar  .ir  Iw.)  at  a  liiii.',  sen.fiiig 
forth  vllrili.'.l  stoM.'s  l.iva,  pinnl..',  and  ivat.T :  after 
h.ivliig  hc.'ii  coiniiarativi'ly  .piii  t  l.ir  alvait  III  y.-ars,  It 
iiroki'  out  again  .lining  Kmian's  visit  In  l"'.".!.  it  pre- 
s.Mils  a  large  has..,   swelling  in  an  clliptl.'  .iirve.   anil 

.rowii.'.l  bv  four  cones  i  Its  gi'ol.i);l.al  iipnii.'iils  are 

traihyfi',  l.ab.ml.ir  f.^lspar,  oli.i.li;io,  iind  l.iva,  ami  .in  its 
<lc|i'S  are  n.iioer.iiis  th.'rnial  «prinvs  ol  IiIkIi  l.'iiip.r.iliir.'. 

'lid I.  ill.'  g.Mi.-ral  formulon  of  Kanils,  h;,tka  is  ot  Ig. 

' '  "rlgln,  loniprlsing  p.irplivrv,  ja-pi'r.  Iclspar.  nhist, 

Iraihit.'.  .l.il.Hulle,  Ac.;  th.>  VV.'sl.le,  h.iw.'v.r.  Is 
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I.I  wlil.h  they  are  cirtainly  more  closely  allied  than  to 
tlie  I'.s.piiinaux,  with  wh.iin  Cochrane  and  l.angsd.irff 
have  erroii.iiiisly  class.'d  tlieni.  The  Kanitschatdalet 
ar.i  dis.rih.d  by  Uoli.U  as  being  shv  and  averse  to 
strang.'rs,  lint  at  III.-  same  lime  liit.liigent,  and  fully 
.apable  of  linpr.iv.ment,  If  indeavours  were  loa.le  to 
Inslriiit  III. Ill  In  the  arts  ofciiilise.!  111'.-  Il.incsly, 
.ipi  nn.'ss  of  cliaracler,  iiti.l  lAtr.'ine  hospitality,  are  pre. 
vailing  fiatiires  aiii.ng  Iheiii  ;  but  It  has  bren  remarked 
by  III. ire  than  on.-  Iravi'ller,  that  Ihelr  morals  have  been 
niiii'h  .l.'liased  by  the  intrn.hi.tlon  ofleLins  from  Siberia, 
and  the  .{.i.irl.rlng  ot  Knsslan  troops  at  I'.lr.ipaiilowsky: 
ilninkiiiiiess  has  sin.'.'  thai  pi  rl.i.l  lii.n  an  Increasing 
eiil,  an.l  now  Ilii.Mtens  to  lii'  as  d.'striictive  to  the 
Kamlnliat.l:il.'s  as  to  the  Indian  tribes  .if  N.  Ainerita, 
'I'lii'lr  .■nipi.iynienl,  wlien  n.il  agrieiiltiiral,  is  hunflng 
and  lishing.      I'hey  live  in  lixe.l  haliltaflons  :  but  Ihelr 


p.iswiof  Neptunian, si.duilarv, andl.'rtiary  r.iiks, among    ''"'''""■!•  '"''  '""'■   coi.itortliss,    and  exiremelv   filthy, 

•  n«lblllMi7Unv.ii„.  I  ,— 1~„  ,       „,      ■  I  sunk  in  the  griiiiii.l  ill  Ih.' winter  III. inths,  an.l  rai>i'il  .01 

ii«iui(lH.V)»i.;,il,.,i,,„b«n.i.K-.K.i..i..l.  I  ,„„„  ,,,„i„^,  „|„„„,.r,   ,„   fa,|ii,„„,  ,1,,,  nulng  of  llsli. 
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which  ii  hung  up  on  lines  to  dry.  In  travelling  they 
use  dogs  instead  of  horses.  These  animals  somewhat 
rosemblo  the  Knglisli  shepherd-dog,  are  extremely  intel- 
ligent, and  endure  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  lal>our 
and  privation.  They  are  fed  during  the  winter,  when 
they  are  principally  used,  on  oflRil  and  decayed  fish,  and 
In  the  summer  are  allowed  to  roam  abroad,  and  shift  for 
themselves.  Few  Kamtschatdales  hiive  less  than  six, 
and  some  upwards  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  of  dogs 
being  estimated  at  3,000.  When  used  for  draught  they 
arc  harnessed,  two  and  two  to  a  sledge,  one  particularly 
well  trained  being  placed  in  front  as  leader.  The  sledge 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  basket  about  3  ft.  long,  and 
raised  3  ft.  from  the  grnuiid :  the  driver  usually  sits  side- 
ways, like  a  lady  on  horseback,  and  urges  the  dogs  by 
throwing  at  tlicm  a  stick,  which  he  afterwards  catches 
with  great  dexterity.  Occasionally  parties  travel  In 
company ;  "  and  tlien,"  says  Dubell,  "  the  eagerness  and 
Impatience  of  the  dogs,  anil  the  rivalry  of  the  kyoorshikt, 
or  drivers,  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the' exertions 
of  the  liigli -blooded  coursers  of  Ni-wmarkct;  nor  does  the 
management  and  driving  of  the  dogs  require  much  less 
skill  and  attention  than  are  needed  in  the  latter  case,  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  and  gain  the  palm  of  victory."  The 
Koriaks,  who  Inhabit  tiie  N.  part  of  the  peninsula,  a  wan- 
di^rlng  tribe,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
reiii.iieer,  which  they  also  use  to  draw  their  slmiges. 
The  number  of  Koriaks  is  unknown,  and  they  are  nut 
ineluded  in  the  estimates  of  the  population. 

Kamtschatka  was  first  known  to  the  Uussians  in  ICOfi, 
when  Vladimir  Atlassov  invaded  the  peninsula,  and 
niaile  groat  pirt  of  It  triliutary  to  I'cter  the  Great. 
The  conquest  was  completed  In  17(Ki.  since  which,  re- 
gular tribute  lias  been  paid,  in  furs,  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Irkutsk.  There  are  4  districts,  each  of 
«li1cli  Is  governed  by  a  ioiim.  or  lieutenant,  whose 
hUAlness  is  to  preserve  peace,  enforce  the  orders  of  go- 
veruin»nt,  and  collect  the  tribute,  the  quantity  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  governor, 
and  the  favour  which  particular  persons  happen  to 
enjoy.  The  connnander  of  the  trocips  resides  at  I'etro. 
paulowsky,  which  for  some  years  has  been  the  principal 
place.  Its  populatl<m,  however,  doi'S  not  exceed  700, 
while  that  of  Nlshnl-Kamtschatk,  the  former  capital,  has 
scarei'ly  \M  persons,  llolclieresk,  a  small  h.arl)our  on 
tlie  W.  side  of  Kamtschatka  has  a  pop.  of  about  iSH). 
(Curhrane'a  Travels  in  Sihirin,  il.  27— Mi. ;  I.ulWiViiy- 
a/iis.  III.  61— '.IH. !  Krman  :  IWitc  urn  ilie  Krdf,  i.  415— 
420.;  IMiflft  Kitmlscliiilka.Sn-..  i.  1— IM.) 

KANDAIIAK.     .V,r  ('\miahab. 

KANNACIIKKUY  (AkVidHrtfiiVi),  a  town  of  lllndos- 
tan,  prov.  Hejapoor,  furnierly  tlierap.  of  a  Hindoo  ptln- 
cipnllty,  i'.lm.  N.W.  Ilijnagur.  It  Is  iH'autH'ully  situated 
in  a  valley,  enclosed  by  wooded  deellvilii's,  ancl  partially 
encircle<i  by  a  rivulet,  'i'lie  principal  street  Is  very 
spiuious,  and  at  one  extremity  is  a  line  pag(Hla  to 
Krishna,  the  Interior  ofwlilcli  is  elaliorately  ornami  nted 
with  stucco  has-ieliel's.  Various  other  temples  have  l>een 
converted  into  dwelling  houses  or  stables  by  the  Mussul- 
man pop.;  and  the  vicinity  almunds  with  fragments  of 
Hindoo  moimments.     [Ildniiltun'a  K.  I.  <r(ii.) 

KANOJK  [Kanymulijin,  a  town  of  lliiidostan, 
prov.  Agra,  and,  acciirding  to  Hennell,  possilily  the  an. 
Cnlinipiuii  menliiined  by  I'liiiy,  about  'i  in.  ir<un  the 
(iauiies,  IIHni.  K  liv  S.  Agra.  ;uil  ii7  m.  \V, N.W.  I.uik- 
now  ;  lat.  27"  •«'  N.,l<ing  7'.i>- •«7'  I'..  It  is  now  d.  iir.uii'd 
li'td  n  mere  second-rate  town  of  the  ill-lrlel  of  l.tawcli  ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  I'l'rishta  a«  Iiii\  inji  been  iiiue  tin' 
can.  of  the  principal  klugitnni  aloti^  Ihi'  (i.iiiKes,  iiiin- 
prising  the  niml.  pruts  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Onde,  and  .Siri- 
nagiir.  ilw  iinli.in  hl.>t<irii's  are  full  of  aienunts  of  its 
griiiiileur  and  extent;  and  fur  a  dihtauce  of  >l  m.  Ilu' 
traveller  now  wamleisover  a  tract  invired  with  seaiteci'il 
ruiiii  of  briek  and  iillier  bulldiini'<.  The  most  peifi'ct 
votliie  of  tlie  lUi  Hindoo  city  is  ^i  portion  of  a  sniull  and 
rude  p.igiHta,  it*  Interior  adorned  u  itli  (iioires  of  i.akHbnii 
and  liaina.  surrounded  by  tlie  IliiidiHi  panthi'im  In  minia- 
ture. 'I'liere  arf>  sever.il  ti.u)d?t.inie  tombs,  n)o«qne!i,  and 
other  Midiamnieil.in  eilillies  In  •lone,  Kanoje  having 
liei'ii  taken  liy  the  Midiainnied.iii'i  imdtr  Malimiiid  ol 
lilil/iii.  Ill  |ol'«.  I'iid>>r  the  Mnuuls  It  iiave  ll>  nniiie  to  a 
clre.ir  ;  but  It  soon  lci>t  its  iinporlanei',  anil,  to  complete 
its  mill.  It  was  swked  by  the  Miilirattas  in  I7<il.  I'he 
moil.  Kanoje  I'oixists  of  only  a  sliiule  street,  and  presents 
nothing  uiirtby  of  iinle,  i'Xre|it  a  i  iladel.  rinse  to  ubleh 
Il  the  lernilnailiin  of  a  canal  coinmuiiliallng  wilii  the 
(•aiiges.  (HftiHilt.  Mrmiiir,  ffC.  I  /.i/n/  I  olinliii  i  Ilu- 
miHim'»  A".  /.  (int.) 

KAII  \  lilssMl.    .SV'  Akii'M  Kah«-IIi«mi. 

KAIIAK.  or  KlIAIIIIAt  K  (the  lainn  of  Arrlini, 
an  l«l  Old  of  the  I'enl.in  (iiilpli,  now  lielinigin;!  to  the 
llrllish,  lat.  v'.i  i:i'  N  .  loim.  Wi" 'jc  |,.,  x,  m.  N  \V. 
Ilushire.  It  li.is  an  area  ot  [j  nr  III  »ii.  ni..  nllh  a  pop  ol 
■lioiit  :MN)  or  400.  '  Il  atrnrils  a  sate  anchnrnite  at  all 
spuoiia,  liul  more  piirtleuliirly  dnrliiu  the  severe  gales 
which  blow  from  the  \  \V.,  iiml  are  the  prevailinu  »lnil« 
ill  llili  K'«.     The  gieiler  part  of  the  Inland  is  so  rncky. 


KARS. 

that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it ;  but  the  E.  ilde,  being 
somewhat  lower  than  the  other  parts,  is  capable  of  being 
cultivatetl.  It  has  abundance  of  water.  The  inhab. 
gain  a  livelihood  by  gardening  and  fishing,  and  manufac* 
ture  a  small  quantity  of  common  cloth  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  Island  of  Corgo,  lying  about  1}  m. 
or  2  m.  N.  Karak,  contains  about  2  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  a 
light  sandy  soil.  It  has  also  plenty  of  water,  but  not  of 
so  good  a  quality  as  that  of  Karak ;  and  although  nut 
inhablteti  at  present,  it  Is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and 
will  produce  both  wheat  and  barley  during  the  rainy 
seasons."  (Kinueir'M  Pers.  Empire,  p.  18, 19.)  Pearls  of 
a  superior  colour  and  description  are  fished  around  the 
coasts  of  both  islands.  The  Dutch,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  factory  at  Bussorah,  foundecPan 
establishment  at  Karak  in  174)4.  They  were,  however, 
driven  from  it  by  the  Arabs,  about  ITCi).  Karak  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Persians  ;  and  in  1807,  for 
a  short  period,  by  the  trench.  During  our  recent  dis- 
agreement with  the  shah  of  Persia,  the  Ilritlsh  resident, 
previously  stationed  at  Bushire,  removed  thither ;  and 
the  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  English  force  in 
1839.  Its  acquisition  will  give  us  the  complete  command 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  will  be  also  serviceable  from 
its  aCTordlng  a  secure  anchorage  for  our  ships,  and  a 
station  where  they  may  water  and  refit.  (Kinneir'i  Pen. 
Umpire  j  Asiat.  Journal.) 

KAKAMAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  Karamania, 
.W  m.  S.S.E.  Konieh  ;  lat.,'«7°  10*  N.,  long.  33°  V  E.  Pop. 
15,000.  ?  It  stands  atthe  S.  extremity  of  a  large  plain,  and 
at  tlic  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  Bedlerln-dagh,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Taurus  :  it  covers  with  its  squares  ami  gardens  a 
large  area  ;  the  houses  are  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  have  a  mi'iin  wretched  appearance ;  but  the  climate  is 
salubrious,  and  water  abundant.  Tlie  public  buildings 
comprise  four  mosques,  with  the  ruins  of  others,  nume- 
rous khans  and  hummums,  and  a  castle  on  a  height,  now 
mouldering  to  decay.  Karaman  trades  with  Kaisariah, 
Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  in  cotton  fabrics,  hides,  and  nut- 
galls  ;  and  it  has  a  pretty  extensive  manufacture  of  blue 
cotton  clolli,  worn  by  tiie  lower  classes. 

Karaman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  /,it- 
rantla,  is  said  to  liave  lieen  founded  by  Karaman  Oghe, 
a  powerful  prince  living  in  the  i4th  century.  It  was  the 
cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom,  wliich  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  partition  of  the  Seljuck  dominions  of  Iconium  till 
l4Ni;.  nlieii  Karamania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman 
emperor  Bajazet  II.  Konieh  then  iH'camethe  seat  of  the 
paenalic,  and  troiii  that  period  Karaman  lias  been  gra- 
dually falling  into  decay.  (Kinneir't  Alia  M.,  p.  211.; 
Lenki-'s  Tour.  p.  99.) 

KAItAMANIA.    .S'cf  Ti'RKRV  in  Asia. 

KARASUBASAIt,  a  town  of  Euroiiean  Russia,  Cri- 
mea, IS  m,  K.  Kimplieropoi,  inhabited  by  I'artars, 
(■reeks,  Itusslani,  Jews,  Armenians,  &c.  Pop,,  accord- 
ing to  the  oHicial  returns,  nearly  Ii,0(KI,  which,  if  they 
may  he  dependiHl  upiui,  show  a  great  Increase  witliiii  the 
last  doien  years.  Streets  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  graceful  looking  mosques,  a  new  Hum. 
Catliollc  chiircli,  a  large  building,  or  khan,  occupied  by 
sliops,  Ac.  Il  Is  celelirated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
superior  sort  of  red  and  yelhiw  moria'co  leather,  and  it 
I ontalns  several  tanneries,  caudle  and  soap  works,  pot- 
teries, and  tlle-U(irks.  It  is  also  the  great  mart  ol  the 
Crimea  for  I'riill,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  weekly 
market,  and  a  great  annual  fair.  {SchnilxUr,  La  Uu$$ii; 
iVc.p.  r.Vl:  I.uell,  I.  3Mi,) 

KAMI.SIIt'lKi.     Sir  (ARLsm  Kn. 

K  A  KS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly  cap.  of  a 
paehulie  of  thi'  same  name,  im  the  Ariiah-t'hai.  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Aras  or  Araxes.  K.')m.  N.K.  Krierouni,  and 
loom.  K,  by  S,  •irehisoiid  ;  lat  40"  'Of  N.,  long.  41  ' 
10'  K.  Pop.,  In  IKI.'i,  not  exceeding  2.(KI0  families.  It  is 
situated  oil  the  N ,  side  ol  a  plain,  whiili,  though  about  1,000 
ft,  high,  Is  extremely  fertile:  apart  of  It  Is  walled,  ami  there 
Isarlladi'l.  which,  however.  Is  commanded  by  heights 
within  ninsket-shot  on  the  other  side  the  river,  'rwii 
stiiiie  bridges  unite  the  two  portions  of  the  city  divided 
bv  the  river,  wliieli  encircles  tlie  walled  portion  on  three 
sides.  Tile  houses  of  llie  citadel  are  tolerably  large  ami 
well  hnlll,  but  lliiise  III  the  town  liclow  nre  of  the  iiiider- 
groimii  an  hiti'Ctiire  usual  in  the  Ariiieiilan  villages. 
The  pnblle  biiildings  comprise  several  mosipies,  and  omi- 
Arini  iilaii  i  liiinb  iMil«ide  the  walls  ;  the  Anneiiiaii  con- 
vent Is  nnliihablted  and  ill  ruins.  Kars  beiiiu  llie  centre 
Ilia  tine  riirn.|.'rouliii{  district,  had  hiniierly  a  cim>ldi  r- 
able  trade  In  tariiiliiK  proilnee  ;  but  It  was  nearlv  ile- 
siriiyeil  during  the  Kussian  Invashm,  and  Is  only  slowly 
reeo'verlng 

Kars,  tlie  origin  of  whirb  Is  diiiibllol  (Tounn-forl.  il. 
p  '."'M.  »a«  lormerlv  n  lari;e  Inttii.  with  a  pup  "f 
marly  h.msi  raiiillles  ;'  liiil  II  Is  mw  little  better  lliaii  a 
111  ap  I  t  riiln«,  lliitliig  the  IIiksIhii  iki  iiiiallnii,  a  lariie 
p.irl  iiftlie  l'iiikl«b  pup.  abaiidiined  It.wbiliat  the  sane 
time  llie  Armenians  eiiilnraliii  with  the  retreiilbnf  armv 
III  the  llii-siani.  Ie.it  iiig  III. my  de^iileil  till.i).'i'S  and  linn  ii 
iliioi'i  iipli'd  land.       The  prisenl   IiiImIi.   are  alioiit    hill 
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KASAN. 

Turkish  and  half  Armenian  ;  the  former  being  described 
as  turbulent  and  Impatient  of  subordination  to  the  pacha 
of  ErzeroMm,  under  whom  it  is  now  a  s.mdjlak,  and  the 
residence  of  a  mutzellim.  (Smith  and  Dwiglit's  Miss. 
Beiearchei,  p.  91.;  Qeog.  Journ.  vi.  199) 

KASAN,  one  of  the  eastern  governments  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  having  N.  Viatka,  E.  Orenburg,  S.  Simbirsk, 
and  W.  Nijegorod.  Area,  24,000  so.  m.  Pop.  1,200,000, 
partlyRussians  and  partly  Tchouvachcs,  of  Finnish  origin, 
Tartars,  fee.  It  is  traversed  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  Wolga,  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  affluents 
or  the  latter,  and  by  some  lesser  streams,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  lakes.  Surface  generally  flat,  but 
In  parts  undulating  and  hilly  ;  soil  almost  every  where 
fertile,  producing,  with  very  imperfect  culture,  abundant 
crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp  and  flax,  *ic.  Forests  very  ex- 
tensive, covering  nearly  half  the  surface.  Climate  in 
winter  very  severe ;  but  the  summer,  though  short,  is 
generally  fine.  Orazing  is  not  well  understood,  and  but 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
fishery  In  the  Kama  is  very  productive.  There  are  nu- 
merous distilleries,  saw-mills,  and  potash  works,  with 
tanneries,  &c.  More  than  half  the  government  belongs  to 
the  crown,  which,  In  IHlf),  had  3.'i(;,lfiG  peasants.  The 
public  revenue  In  I H27  amounted  to  f>,20.'),3l4  roubles,  of 
wliich  4,r)U9,342  consisted  of  the  obruk  or  rent  paid  by  the 
peasants  belonging  to  the  crown.  (SchuiUler,  Laliuasie, 
Sjc,  p.  66.').,  &c.) 

Kasan,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 

? government,  on  the  Kasanka,  about  4  m.  above  where  it 
alls  into  the  Wolga;  lat.  ii.'jo  47'  26"  N.,  long.  49°  21' 
9"  E.  Pop.,  in  1833,  57,000.  Alter  being  burnt  down  by 
Pougatclietr  in  1774,  Kasan  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Ca- 
therine II.,  on  a  more  regular  plan.  It  was  again  the 
prey  of  an  accidental  conflagration  <n  September  IHI5, 
by  which  It  was  more  than  half  destroyed ;  hut,  like 
Moscow,  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  larger  and  better 
built  than  ever.  It  stands  on  very  uneven  ground.  In- 
terspersed with  lakes,  and  consists,  like  most  other 
Russian  cities,  of  three  parts :  the  kremlin  or  citadel,  on 
a  considerable  eminence  ;  the  town,  properly  so  called  ; 
and  the  slohodcs,  or  suburbs.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  broad  and  spacious  squares  and  market-places. 
In  the  suburbs,  wliich  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
Tartar  i>o|).,  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the  streets  dis- 
gustingly filthy.  Principal  buildings,  the  grand  catlie- 
dral,  founded  in  I.Wi;  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and 
Nt.  Paul,  with  several  other  cathedrals  and  churches, 
some  of  them  built  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
The  convent  of  llogoroditskoi  Kasanskol,  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  j  the  hotel  of  the  general  governor ; 
thn  archiepiscopal  palace  ;  the  hotel  of  the  nobles  ;  the 
bazaar  ;  the  military  hospital ;  the  arsenal,  &c.  Kasan  is 
one  of  the  most  iitcary  towns  In  Russia.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, founded  In  1M04,  but  which  was  not  opened  till 
IHI4.  It  had.  In  iH3^.  70  principal  and  subordinate  pro- 
fessors, 2.')H  pupils,  and  a  library  of  above  2)<..')00  volumes. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the  eastern 
languages,  or  In  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  and 
Mongul  i  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  professor- 
ship has  been  established  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature.  The  city  has  also  one 
of  the  four  great  theological  academies,  with  a  gymna- 
iliim,  an  observatory,  a  gramniar-sehoot,  a  Tartar  school, 
n  school  for  the  instruction  of  sehool-masters,  &c. ;  and 
several  Joiirnids  and  pulilleatlDiis  issue  from  its  press, 
ainiHig  which  are  eiiinprised  some  works  In  the  Turkish 
language.  A  great  cloth  manufactory,  established  by 
Peter  the  (Jreat,  Is  now  tile  pr<iperty  ol  Individ. lals,  and 
einplojs  alMiut  I. iKMi  work-people  J  and  (here  are  besides 
manulactorles  of  enttoiis,  hanlware,  eartlieiiware,  and 
Hies,  with  tanneries,  soap-works,  distilleries.  Die.  Kasan 
l<  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  ;  and  vessels  are  cniistrueted 
fur  tliii  navigation  of  the  Wiilga  and  the  Caspian.  It  also 
carries  on  an  extensive  traile,  for  which  Its  sltnaticm  ad- 
joining the  Wiiiga  gives  II  peculiar  raellllies.  About 
l.'i.iSKi  of  Ihe  piiji.  are  'Mohaiiiiiiedans.  The  rest,  with 
the  exeepllon  of  a  lew  Protestants,  belong  to  the  esta- 
blished tireek  ctuireh.  (Schnilxicr,  La  lliissn;  .<(r.  p. 67 1., 
\e.  t 

K.VSt'HAll,  a  royal  free  city  of  Hungary,  In  the  circ. 
on  this  side  the  Theiss,  co.  Aliaiijvar,  on  the  llernad, 
I'Jilni.  N  I'..  Pesth.  Pop.  ia,6IHI.  It  Is  well-lMilll,  with 
tine  sipiares.  and  regularly  laid  out  streets  ;  and  has  III 
Koni  Cnlli.  and  'i  l.nllinran  eliiirehes,  besides  a  theatre, 
nii.l  aeveral  other  handsoinn  pulilie  buildings,  'j'lie  chief 
piililie  eslalillkhnientsarea  royal  academy,  with  a  library 
ol  III,!!!)!)  vols.,  and  a  line  colleetlnn  of  natural  liistury, 
a  gyiiinnsiiiin,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school  for 
niililes  (>ii//i'xi'<  Kiiurikl),  and  a  military  asylum  :  it  Is 
the  seat  of  a  eonnly-asseiiibly  ,uiil  court  ol'  justice  ; 
ami  lias  manufactures  of  tobacco,  enllery,  earthenware, 
piper.  Ac.  i  anil  a  large  transit  trade  with  Poland. 
[dishrr.  S'dl.  I'.nrf/r.  j  Hrr^hnin.) 

KAI'KINK  (I.lH'lh.  a  lake  of  .Seotlaml,  In  the  dl«- 
trlrt  .if  Miintellh,  in  llie  S.W.  part  of  Perlhshiie,  on  the 
iii'illiici  of  Stirllngshlie,  tt  ni.   W.   Callander,  and  .'i 
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m.  E.  from  Loch  Lomond.  This,  which  is  the  most 
I  westerly  and  largest  of  a  chain  of  lochs,  consistine 
I  of  lochs  Venacher,  Achray,  and  Katrine,  the  principiu 
feeders  of  the  Teith,  is  about  104  m.  In  length,  and  from 
l{  to  2  ra.  In  width,  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  very  deep. 
It  is  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep 
ravines,  whose  sides,  in  parts  clothed  with  wood  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  parts  consisting  of  bold  rugged 
precipices,  give  it  every  variety  of  wild,  picturesque 
scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but  seldom  risited,  and 
little  known,  till  Scott  made  it  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem 
of  The  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  when  It  at  once  attained  the 
maximum  of  celebrity,  and  has  since  been  annually  re- 
sorted to  by  crowds  of  visiters.  At  the  E.  end  or  the 
loch,  between  It  and  Loch  Achray,  is  the  celebrated  pass 
of  the  Trosachs,  so  beautihilly  descrilied  in  stanzas 
1 1—13.  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady,  qf  the  Lake. 

KAZAMEEN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak- 
Arabi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  'S  m.  N.  Bagdad. 
Pop.  H.OOO.  ?  chiefly  Persians,  who  have  been  induced  to 
settle  here  on  account  of  its  being  the  burying-place  of 
two  celebrated  Imams,  to  whose  memory  a  noble  mosque 
has  been  erected.  It  is  ornamented  with  two  gilded  cu- 
polas, and,  like  those  of  Meshed  Ali  and  Kerbela,  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  pilgrims.  The  town  ha* 
a  decent  bazaar,  many  coU'ec-houses,  3  hummumt,  and  ■ 
caravanserai ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Is  the 
tomb  of  Imam  Abn  Ilanafi,  another  Mohammedan  saint. 
(Kitmeir.) 

KEDGEREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  near  its  mouth, 
lat.  21°  5.y  N.,  long.  88°  16'  E.  It  stands  in  a  low, 
swampy  situation ;  but,  according  to  Hamilton,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  much  healthier  than  Diamond  Har- 
bour, and  ships  of  war,  unless  compelled  by  strong 
reasons,  should  never  go  higher  up  the  river.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  a  few  miles  further  down,  and  of 
late  years  one  has  been  established  at  Kedgeree,  the 
charge  for  which,  on  ships  sailing  under  British  or  Ame- 
rican flags,  is  3d.  per  ton  per  annum.  The  charge  for 
pilotage  to  Kedgeree  is  half  the  full  pilotage  from  the  sea 
to  Calcutta.  A  government  marine  officer  is  stationed  at 
this  town,  who  makes  daily  reports  i>f  the  ships  which 
arrive  and  sail.  (Hamittoit't  E.  1,  Oax.  i  Commercial 
Diet. ) 

KEDJE,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  prov.  Mukran,  of 
whlcii  it  is  tlie  cap.,  on  a  rivulet,  by  which  the  surround- 
ing district  is  well  irrigated,  274m.  S.W.  Khelat ;  lat. 
'2fP  W  N.,  long.  62°  W  E.  Pop.  unknown,  bikt  It  Is  said 
to  have  once  contained  3,000  houses.  It  stands  clustered 
around  the  base  of  a  precipice,  on  which  is  a  fortress  ; 
and  was  formerly  a  place  ol  consideralile  trade,  which 
having  declined,  the  town  has  fallen  into  decay.  (Puttin- 
gei's  Oi'tuochislan,p.'MH.) 

KEIIL,  a  town  of  Baden,  circ.  Middle  Rhine,  on  the 
Rhine,  immediately  opposite  StrasUnirg, and  lOm.  N.W. 
Ulfenburg.  Pop.  about  i,0(HI,  or,  with  Its  immediate 
environs,  nearly  double  that  number.  It  was  formerly 
a  fortress,  and  was  esteemed  an  Important  bulwark  of 
liermany.  It  was  fortlfled  by  Vaiiban  in  III8N,  ceded  by 
France  to  Iladen  in  Iii!l7,  taken  by  the  French  In  1703, 
I7:i3,  17113,  and  1796;  by  the  Austrlans,  aldo.  In  the 
latter  year  ;  and  rislakcn  by  the  French  In  the  succeini- 
iiig.  After  the  peace.  Its  works  were  dismantled,  Oer- 
inershelin  being  fnrtitled  liy  ibe  (ierin.  Conl'ed.  In  Its 
stead.  The  town  is  eonnected  by  a  bridge  of  Imats  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  llhiiie.  near  StraNhoiirg.  Its 
inhab.  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  transit  trade.  (  Herg- 
hiiu»  ;  Sdircihir  i  Iticl.  (ling.) 

KKKilll.EV,  or  KKilll.KY,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  Knglanil,  In  the  W.  riding  ofeo.  York,  wap.  Staliiclltr 
ami  Kweross,  on  an  afllnent  of  the  Aire,  llitii.  W.N.W. 
Leeds,  and  17Hm.  N.N.W.  London;  area  of  par,  10,160 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  Il,l7i'.,  iK-liig  an  Increase  of  92  iicr 
cent  on  that  iifiSI  I .  The  town  is  beantiinlly  situali'd  in 
a  valley  close  to  the  range  called  the  lllackstone  Kdge  : 
and  tliiiiigh  Irregularly  built,  cuniprises  many  handsome 
stone  lions  's  :  It  Is  well  |iaved,  siilHelently  supplied  with 
water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  neat  and  ciiinniodiiiiit 
conrt-hiiuse,  and  a  spaehius  market  place,  were  erected 
In  Ih:u,  and  more  recently  a  Mechanics'  Institute  has 
been  linllt  on  ground  given  hy  the  I'.arl  of  llurliiigton, 
who  has  large  possessions  in  and  near  Ihe  town.  The 
clinreh  was  bnill  In  iNd.t,  on  the  site  of  one  creeled  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  Is  a  large  and  handsume  strnc- 
Inre,  with  a  lolly  steeple,  conlaining  a  fine  peal  oI'Ih'IIs: 
the  living  Is  a  rectory  In  llie  girt  ol  the  Duke  ol  Devon- 
shire, riiere  are  also  placi's  of  worship  fur  Inde- 
pendents, llaptlsts,  Wesleyau  new  connexion,  and  I'rl- 
niilive  Methodists,  Swedeiiborglans,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  church, 
large  Siinilay  schools  are  attaelied,  liirnlshlng  religious 
Insiriictiiin  to  about  l.liod  chililren  ol  both  sexes.  A  free 
graininar-sehiHil,  Iniinded  anil  well  endowed  in  1713,  a 
Kirls'  national  selionl,  and  an  Infant  school,  are  the  chief 
eihicatlonal  establishments;  ami  a  meclmnles'  Inslilule, 
fuunduU  ia  IH'i.%  and  now  in  union  with  that  at  Leeds, 
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has  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  working  classes. 
The  worsted  manufacture,  especially  of  coarse  stuffs, 
merinos,  and  worsted  yarns,  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  and  the  prwluce  is  sold  in  the  piece-halls 
of  Halilax  and  Bradford  :  3S  worsted-mills  gave,  in  18118, 
employment  to  2,125  hands,  and  5  cotton-mills  to  198 
hands;  about  1,800  looms  arc  at  work  within  the  par. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which  passes  near  the 
town,  affords  cheap  conveyance  for  manufactures,  Ike, 
and  establishas  a  communication  with  Hull  on  the  one 
hand,  and  I^ivcrpool  on  the  other.  A  court  of  requests  is 
held  here  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40«. ;  and  un- 
der the  Boundary  Act  Keigliley  is  a  polling  place  for  the 
W.  riding.     It  is  also  the  head  of  a  union,  comprising  U 

Ears. ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  this  par. 
aving  amounted  to  1,K)8/.  in  I83'.i.  Markets,  well  sup- 
iilled,  on  Wednesday :  fairs.  May  8th  and  9lh,  and  Nov. 
th,  8th,  and  Oth. 

Keighley  is  known  In  the  history  of  the  great  civil 
war,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  an  encounter,  in  l(i4.% 
between  the  king's  troops,  and  a  division  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  under  Colon,  I  Lambert.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  family  called  Keighley,  one  of  whose 
members  married  a  Lord  Cavendish,  from  whom  the 
present  Duke  of  Uevonshire,  and  the  Karl  of  Burlington 
are  descended.  (Baines's  Oazetecr  of  i'urki/iire  i  Pari. 
Bcp) 

kELLS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lcinstcr.  co.  Me.ith, 
adjacent  to  the  Blackwater,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a 
gentle  hill,  .IS  m.  N.W.  Dublin,  and  21  W.  Drogheda. 
Pup.,  in  1831,  4,326,  since  which  it  has  not  Increased. 
It  consists  of  three  principal  and  some  smaller  streets, 
and  has  some  good  houses  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
a  poor,  mean  place,  and  is  neither  lighted  nor  watched. 
Here  is  a  fine  old  church,  contiguous  to  which  Is  a  pillar 
or  round  tower  00  ft.  in  height.  It  has,  also,  a  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  court-house,  market-house,  bridewell,  fever 
hospital,  a  national  school,  and  a  school  supported  by 
Ijidy  Headfort.  A  lace  manufactory  is  said,  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Biiundiiru  Hi  pari,  to  employ  100  hands,  and  there 
is  also  an  extensive  brewery. 

This  is  a  very  old  town ;  a  s}-nod  having  been  held 
here  In  1152,  and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  market-place  in  117H.  Here,  also,  was  a  monas- 
tery, some  renanis  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  St. 
Columb  Kill's  House,  from  the  name  of  its  reputed 
founder.  In  one  of  the  streets  is  a  fine  stone  cross.  The 
bor.  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  V.,  but  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union.  The  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Headfort  family  is  in  Its  vicinity.  I'ost-ortice  revenue, 
in  IMO,  678/.  J  In  IS3'i,  7I.V. 

K  KiTH,  a  Imr.  of  barony  .ind  market-town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Banff,  on  both  sides  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Devc- 
41*  m.  N.W.  Aberdeen.     Fop.,  In  isoi.lnc.  tlie  par, 
;  in 
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posed  of  three  towns,  namely.  Old  Keith  and  New  Keith, 
on  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  I'Ife  Keith,  on  the  N.,  the 
whole  lying  In  the  centre  of  an  ainphUheatro  of  hills. 
The  first,  which  Is  very  old,  Is  but  iif  mean  appearance 
and  irregular  shape  ;  the  swond,  begun  to  be  erected  In 
I7.')0,  standi  iin  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  .S.K.  of  the 
former,  and  consists  of  one  prin<'ipal  street  divided  into 
several  portions  ;  the  third,  or  Fife  Keltii,  which  bad  Its 
origin  In  iHili,  Is  connerted  with  tin"  two  Inrnu'r  towns  liy 
two  bridges  <iver  the  Isln.  New  Keith  il  the  largest  anil 
best  built  of  the  three  dlviviims  In  iiueition,  and  In  It 
most  part  of  the  public  liiilldlngs  are  situated,  such  as  the 
par.  church,  a  (iotlilc  building,  with  a  tower  KM  It.  hlgii, 
and  a  II.  Cath.  cIih|ii'1,  alter  the  plan  of  St.  Maria  de 
V'ltloria  at  Hume.  It  has  also  an  e|ilsci>pal  clmnel, 
anil  two  meeting-houses,  lii'longing  to  the  Assiiilati' 
Synoil.  The  means  if  eiluratioii  are  very  ample.  There 
are  4  siibicrlption  lilirarii's.  A  cnnslilcriible  niniilHir 
of  persiiiis  are  einplnyed  In  weaving  wiiiilleu  and  linen 
elolh  for  the  Aberdeen  inainifai'tiirers ;  and  It  has 
also  abiMit  •').')  "  customer  weavers  "  f-inplnyed  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  articles  of  local  consuniptinn.  There 
me  three  brain  h  b.inks  in  the  bur.  In  aililltiim  to 
weekly  markets,  Keith  has  fi>nr  antnial  lairs,  all  of  enn- 
slili'r.iiiie  liii  'orfance:  Suininer-eve  I'air,  held  In  .Srp- 
leiiilirr.  Is  h)  'ir  the  gre.itest  fair  In  the  north  for  cuttle 
anil  horses. 

A  skiriniih  timk  place  In  1745  at  (lid  Keith.  hi'lwei'U 
the  forces  of  the  rreliiulir  and  tlmse  in  thi'  rnyal 
service,  In  wliuh  the  luinier  hud  tlie  ailviintagi-,  anil 
e.irrled  olf  I.VI  prisoners.  .lann'S  rergnsnn.  the  rile. 
ebrateil  aelf-taugiit  aslriHiiinier,  was  burn  in  the  miI- 
nily  iif  Kilth:  the  ntily  sihoul  he  evei-  alteiiilcil  uas 
one  at  Keltli,  and  that  l.ii  only  thrrf  ninnths.  He  died  in 
17711.  Ills"  \iitiihliiv'r.i|ihv  "  Is  well  known  I  lltiitiliii  ifl 
Hri'ttinut,  \it\.\v.  '  Hinjfi'/iirf,   I'lmnihirn'!,  <uix,) 

Kri.Sd,  an  inl.inil  inarki'l-inwn  id  .Sroilanil,  ci  llnx- 
biirgli.  iH'anllliilly  siliiali'd  mi  tlie  lilt  b.itik  oi  tile  Tweed, 
nitar  the  ihiiiiI  ivhire  II  Is  Jnlinil  by  I'le  Tiviot,  HH  ni. 
.S.K.  Kdinbiirgli,  and  20|  m  S.  \N  .  llerwiik-iipiin-TweiHl. 
Top..  In  Hil,  S.y'^fi  I  i'l  IM'll,  t.'.'iKi:  iif  till'  town  and 
li.ir.  at  the  latter  dale,  5,11 1.    The  louii,  uliUli  it  piru- 
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Itarly  neat  and  handsome,  consists  of  4  principal  and 
some  smaller  streets.  The  former  meet  in  a  square  or 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
well-built  bouses,  which,  like  those  in  other  parts,  are 
mostly  of  freestone  and  slated.  On  the  E.  side  of  this 
square  is  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of  two  stories,  with  a 
pediment  in  front  supported  by  4  Ionic  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  dome  springing 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  old  pur.  church  being 
a  "  misshapen  pile,"  a  new  or  second  par.  church  wai 
built  here  in  I8:t7  in  the  Elizabetlian  style,  with  a  quad- 
ranguLir  tower  70  ft.  high.  The  bri ,lgc  across  the  Tweed, 
from  a  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Itennl'j,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  p:  ototype  of  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  Thames  by  the 
same  architect.  It  has  S  elliptical  arches  ;  Its  total  length 
is  4U4  ft. ;  the  breadth  of  the  roadway  is  25  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river  42  ft.  It  wai 
nniahed  in  1803  at  an  expense  of  18,000/.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,  on  the  W.,  Is  Fleurs,  the  seat 
of  the  ducal  family  ol  Roxburgh,  the  feudal  superiors  of 
the  bor. ;  a  mansion  erected  in  1718,  but  recently  re- 
paired and  modernised,  combining,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  has 
observed,  "  the  ideas  of  ancient  baronial  grandeur  with 
those  of  modern  taste."  Hut  the  most  prominent  object 
in  or  round  Kelso  Is  its  venerable  abbey,  founded  In  1128 
by  David  I.  for  Tyroncnsian  monks,  and  endowed  with 
immense  possessions  and  privileges.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  it  afiords  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  style  of  architecture.  It  has  long 
been  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  Scotch  reformers 
are  guiltless  of  the  demolition  of  this  noble  fabric :  for, 
having  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  security  by  the  towns- 
people in  1.54.5,  it  was  then  battered  down  by  the  English 
under  the  P^irl  of  Hertford.  The  parts  now  remaining 
are  the  N.  and  S.  aisles,  each  having  two  round  towers, 
with  two  sides  of  the  central  tower,  now  only  Ul  It.  high. 
The  thickness  of  the  lower  walls  is  .5j  ft.  The  pillars  are 
clustered  ;  the  arches  circular.  I'art  of  the  ruin  served 
as  the  par.  church  from  I64U  till  1771,  when  it  was  de- 
serted, from  the  idea  of  insecurity,  for  another  place  of 
worship.  The  Roxburgh  family  have  of  late  laudably  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repair  and  perpetuate  this  line  ruin. 
Kelso  has  lieen  characterised  by  Scott,  in  his  "  Auto- 
biography" (p. 39.),  as  "the  most  beautiful.  If  not  the 
most  romantic,  village  in  Scotland."  "  It  presents  ob- 
jects," he  says,  "  not  only  grand  In  themselves,  but 
venerable  from  their  associations."  The  best  view  of 
the  town  and  environs  Is  from  the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  old  and  new  par,  churches  pre- 
viously noticed,  there  are  live  other  places  (d'  worship  in 
the  town,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Episcopalians, 
Cameroniani,  Original  Seccders,  Relief  and  Associate 
Synod. 

There  are  10  schools  in  the  Imr.  and  par.,  attended  by 
abiHit  7(H)  scholars  j  so  that  alHiut  a  seventh  part  of  the 
people  are,  at  the  same  time,  being  educated ;  and  this  with- 
out Including  Sunday  schools,  ol  which  there  are  (i,  Kelso 
has  n  siihscriptliin  libraries  ;  the  oldest,  containing  about 
5,<HNI  vols.,  having  Ih'CU  instituted  In  17.50.  The  ■■  Kelso 
Physical  and  Antiquarian  Society  "  would  do  credit  to  a 
niuih  larger  town,  'i'here  are  two  reading-rmims  ;  two 
newspapers,  one  published  weekly,  the  other  twice  a 
week,  kelao  was  the  llrst  provincial  town  In  .Scotland 
that  Introduced  the  printing-press.  (IrvinK's  Scul.  I'ofU, 
I.  75. )  Till'  first  edition  of  Scott's  Miuslnliy  i\flhi'  Scot- 
liili  /larder,  was  printi'd  In  Kelso  by  .lames  Itallantyne, 
who  aiterwards  brought  the  typographical  art  to  high 
perfictlon  In  Edinbuieh.where'he  e.irrled  on  the  printing 
linslness  In  |iartnershiu  with  Scott. 

A  dispens.iry  was  founded  here  In  1777.  I'iMir-rates 
were  intriHluceil  In  17!l5i  and  yield,  with  other  sources 
■  if  liii'oine,  a  sum  of  about  l,3IHl/.  a  year.  About  40 
children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  par. 

The  currying  of  leatlier,  and  the  manufacture  of 
uoiillen  clotiis,  linen,  stockings,  and  hats,  wlihli  are  the 
chief  branches  of  industry,  do  not  together  employ 
mure  than  i.Vi  hands,  and  some  of  these  bruiulies  are 
ibsappiaring.  The  tiiwii,  which  is  cliicHy  depi'iident  on 
its  mail  trade,  is  remarkable  lor  Its  niinnroiis  band- 
soini'  sliiiiis.  It  has  a  weekly  c  irn-niarket,  at  wliiiii  a 
great  deal  of  linslness  Is  tiansactiil ;  and  several  annual 
r.iirs  lor  I  altle  and  sheep.  There  are  lour  banks  In  the 
Inwii  ;  I'xcliiiive  iif  aavini's'  bank. 

Ki'Iko  was  iirl)|inaily  a  speciis  of  snbuib  to  the  bor.  of 
Riixbiirgh,  on  tlie  oppiisite  hunk  of  the  Tweed.  But  the 
liiiinilaliiin  nf  the  abliey  gave  Kelso  a  mure  im|iortaiit 
cb.irai'li'r  :  and  on  the  linal  destruction  of  lloxbiirgh.  In 
the  l.'itli  century,  lis  Inliabs.  IraiiBlerreil  IbiniKelves 
tliitlirr.  No  traces  now  reinaiii  of  tiie  bur  ol  |{o\hi,rgh, 
mill  liiil  fi'M  of  its  castle  ;  tbiMiuli  llie  lallir  u.is  Inr  len- 
liirii's  iiiii' i.f  the  must  itii{iiirtaiit  lliirdii  Inrtres.es.  In 
i  mo.  .lames  II  ,  liaviiig  taken  tiie  toH  n  of  KiixlMirgli  and 
lll'lnllll^l1l'll  il,  iiilil  Mi'ge  to  the  rustle,  doling  »liuli  he 
u.ts  Kllli'd  b>  tile  liiirsintg  of  a  cannon.  The  quern,  at- 
ti'iiili'il  by  her  inlaiit  sun,  .lames  III.,  eneounigid  the  In- 
siegers,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  fortress  was  cmiiprlti'd  to 
siirrciiiUr.     ItKUstlicn  destroyed;  bince  uliiiii  liinr  it 
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KEMFTEN. 

hai  remained  In  ruins,  though  partially  repaired  by  the 
English,  under  Somerset,  in  1547.  Soon  after  the  Re- 
formation, the  lands  and'possessions  of  the  abbey  were 
conferred  on  the  ancient  family  of  Kerr,  of  Cessford,  in 
the  hands  of  whose  descendants,  the  family  of  Roxburgh, 
they  still  remain.  Kelso  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
conflagrations,  not  in  warlike  times  merely,  but  in  pacific, 
as  in  168(1  and  1738.  (Morton's  Monastic  Amuil's  of 
Tcviotdale ;  Haig's  Hist,  of  Kelso;  TennanCs  Tour i 
New  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland  ;  Itozburghshire,  p.  298.) 

KEMPTEN  (an.  Campodunum),  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
circ.  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on 
the  lller,  80  m.  S.S.W.  Augsburg.  Pop.  about  0,000. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  old  town  surrounded  with 
walls  nearly  encircled  by  the  new  town.  The  former  is 
the  commercial  portion  of  Kempten  ;  the  latter,  seated 
on  higher  ground,  comprises  the  abbey,  where  was  for- 
merly held  the  court  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  an  eccle- 
siastic possessing,  besides  the  town,  an  independent  ter- 
ritory of  340  so.  m.,  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  18U2.  Kempten 
has  a  line  collegiate  church,  aqueduct,  and  theatre,  an 
hospital,  foundling  asylum,  public  library,  &c. ;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle,  courts  of  law 
for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  tolls,  a  gymnasium, 
and  high-school.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  these  goods,  and  in 
wool,  cattle,  and  Italian  produce.  The  lller  becomes 
navigable  near  Kempten.  Adjacent  to  the  town  is  the 
eminence  of  HIiarmont,  on  which  arc  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress supposed  to  be  Roman,  and  where  various  Roman 
coins  have  been  found.  (Stein;  Berghaus,  fjc.) 

KENDAL  (KIRBY),  a  market-town,  pari.  bor. 
and  .par.  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  ward  of  same 
name,  40  m.  S.  Carlisle,  and  2U)  m.  N.N.W.  London. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  the  townships  of 
Kendal,  Kirkland,  and  Nethercgraveship),  In  IH3I, 
11,577.  The  town,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  river  Kent  (crossed  here  by  three  bridges), 
runs  nearly  N.  and  S.,  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street  on  the  line  of  the  Carlisle  road,  and  a  lateral 
street  leading  down  to  the  river  on  the  Appleby  road. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  being  whitened, 
and  roofed  with  blue  slates,  have  a  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  apiiearanre.  The  town-hall  Is  an  elegant  build- 
ing, and  the  market,  for  butchers'  meat,  is  neat  and 
commodious.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  is  a  large 
and  well  arranged  workhouse,  and  near  it  is  a  house  of 
correction.  The  other  prlnclpnl  buildings  arc  a  hand- 
iome  hall,  belonging  to  the  society  of  "  odd  fellows,"  the 
assembly  and  news  rooms,  theatre,  and  several  ex- 
tensive factories.  The  church,  near  the  S.  entrance  of 
the  town,  Is  a  large  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
tower:  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  There  are  two  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  and  10  lielonging  to  dllK»reiit  denomi- 
natlcms  of  dissenters.  Among  the  educational  establish- 
ments, are  a  well  endowed  grammar-school  with  unl- 
ver.4ity  exhibitions,  a  blue-coat  charity,  a  green-coat 
school,  a  large  national  school,  supported  both  by  en- 
dowment and  subscription,  a  school  of  industry,  an 
Infant  school,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  There  is  also 
a  thriving  mechanics'  institute.  The  charitable  Insti- 
tutlniis  c(iin|>rise  an  hospital  for  old  unmarried  women, 
eiulowed  with  100/.  a  year,  a  dispensary,  and  a  lying-in 
charity  ;  and  the  cor|ioratlon  have  the  trust  of  charitable 
funds  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Kendal  has  hmg  been  noted  for  Its  weaving  Industry : 
and  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  special 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  Its  manufactures. 
The  present  maiiiiractiires  comprise  lliisiys,  serges, 
biiizes,  the  coarser  kinds  of  ki-rseyinere,  and  carpels. 
There  are  li!  woollen  mills,  which  employe<l,  In  inatl, 
;142  hands ;  and  about  3,000  persons  are  employed  In 
weaving,  and  otherwise  preparing  cloth.  The  wages  of 
iidnlt  weavers  (good  haiuli)  average  lOj.  a  week,  when 
fully  employed  \  but  the  trade  lias  been  lately  much 
(leiiresseil,  and  great  ^listress  has  consi<quenlly  pre- 
vailed among  the  working  classes,  who.  In  Im;(N-3!i,  were 
half  Iheir  time  without  ein|iliiymeiit.  The  marble 
works,  for  rutting  and  polishing  marble,  quarried  at 
Kenilal  I'ell,  employ  several  hands  ;  and  tile  machinery 
la  very  ingenious.  Tliere  Is  water-eomniunleathin  by  a 
canal  with  Lancaster,  and  a  railway  has  been  projeiteil 
lociinniMt  Kcniial  with  Ciirllsli'  northward,  and  with  the 
N.  I  iili>n,  and  the  other  great  lines  of  K.igiaml.  A 
Jiilnl-sliii'k  hank,  and  two  private  banking  I'ltabllshments 
liiriil'li  aiii|iie  arci>inni<Hlatlcin  to  the  inanulai'turers,  and 
a  saving.','  hank  has  a  large  numlier  of  ih'jiositcirs.  I'wo 
ni'w«pa|iers,  of  opposite  politics,  the  "  Westmoreland  (ia- 
zelte,"  and  "  Westmoreland  Advertiser,"  are  published 
evi'ry  Saturday,  and  are  said  to  be  well  ciuidncted,  and 
pretty  extensively  circulated.  I 

Kendal  was  lir«t    lin'or|inra(eil  by   Qiii'en    I'liialieth,  ' 
ami  a  second  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.     llniler 
till'   Municipal  Uclcirin  .Act,  It  is  divided  into  three  w.irds, 
t.i>    municipal  ollleers  being  a  recorder,  a  inavor,  and 
5  "tier  aldermen,  with   In  coimcillors.     Cor|ioralion 
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'  revenue.  In  1839,  l,448{.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on 
Kendal,  the  Important  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  the  electoral  boundaries  include  the 
townships  of  Kendal  and  Kirkland,  with  those  parts 
of  Ncthergraveshlp  which  adjoin  Kendal.     Registered 

'  electors,  In  1830-40,  351.  Markets,  well  attended,  on 
Saturday :  cattle  fairs,  March  22d,  April  29th,  and  No> 

I  vember  8th. 

Near  Kendal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the 

I  ruins  of  a  castle,  commandlngly  situated  on  a  rocky  emi- 

'  nence,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Catherine 
Parr,  one  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VIII.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  outer  wall,  and  two  towers,  still  remain  to 
mark  its  former  extent. 

j  KEN  II,WORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Warwick,  hundred  Knighthon,  5  m.  N.  Warwick,  18 

■  m.  S.E.  Birmingham,  .ind  96m.  N.N.W.  London.    Area 

I  of  par.  6,460  acres  :  pop.,  in  1831,  3,097.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  an  atnucnt  of  the  Avon,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  about  I  m.  in  length,  part  of 
the  road  from  Warwick  to  Coventry.     In  the  lower  part 

I  of  the  town  is  the  church,  a  Gothic  building  of  difl'erent 

fieriods,  having  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  ;  and  near 
t  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  valued  at  the  dissolution  of 

I  the  monasteries  at  644/.    On  the  higher  ground  are  seve- 

I  ral  handsome  houses ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands  are  the  ruins  ot  a  castle,  the  .in- 

j  cient  fame  of  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  Eu- 
rope by  the  Magician  of  the  North.  There  are  seve. 
ral  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  to  each  of  which, 

I  as  well  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  well  attended 

I  Sunday-schools.  A  free-school  was  founded  in  1724, 
and  tjiere  is  a  large  national  school.  Among  other  cha- 
rities, are  alsmhouses  for  16  widows,  and  an  apprentice 
fund.  Ribands,  gauzes,  and  combs  are  made  here  ;  and 
there  are  chemical  works  for  the  preparation  of  Glauber 
salts,  sal-ammoniac,  and  Prussian  blue  ;  but  they  are 
not  important.  Markets  on  Wednesday ;  horse  and 
cattle  fairs,  April  30.  and  Sept.  30. 

Kenllworth  Castle,  whose  extensive  ruins  bear  ample 
testimony  to  Its  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence,  was 
erected  ni  ll'iO  by  GeoiIVy  de  Clinton,  treasurer  and 
chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  and  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  held  a  tournament  here,  which  was 
attended  by  100  knights  with  their  liulies.  The  estate 
afterwards  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by 
(jueen  Elisabeth  to  her  unworthy  favourite,  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  Is  said  to  have  expended  on  Its 
improvement  60,000/.,  a  vast  sum  for  those  days.  "  The 
outer  wall,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  inclosed  seven  acres,  a 
part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive  stables  and  by 
a  pleasure-garden,  with  Its  trim  arbours  and  parterres  ; 
and  the  rest  formed  the  large  base-court  or  outer  yard  of 
the  noble  castle,  which  was  Itself  composed  of  a  hugn 
pile  of  castellated  buildings  surrounding  an  inner  court. 
A  large  and  massive  keep,  called  Ctcsar's  Tower,  was  of 
uncertain  thougli  great  antiquity  ;  and  that  noble  and 
massive  pile,  which  yet  liears  tlie  name  of  Lancaster's 
Buildings,  was  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  'time-ho- 
noured Lancaster.'  The  external  wall  was  on  the  S.  and 
W.  sides  ailorned  and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  artlliclal, 
across  which  was  a  stately  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  side  was 
a  barbican,  which,  even  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  is 
equal  in  extent  and  superior  In  architecture  to  the  ba- 
ronial castle  of  many  a  northern  chief.     Beyond  the  lake 

I  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  ofdeer  and  game,  and  abound- 
ing with  lofty  trees.  (Jiieen  Elizabeth  twice  visited  this 
noble  palace  ;  atid  here.  In   1.^7•'',  she  was  entertnined, 

;  with  her  whole  court,  with  princely  magiiKlconce  during 

,  17  days,  at  the  enormous  expense  ot  l.tilKl/.  per  diem.  The 
caslle  was  plundered  and  ultimately  left  in  a  state  of  ruin 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  adiacent  lands.  After  various  changes,  the  estate 
came  Into  the  possession  of  Hyde,    Karl    of    Claren- 

;  don,  and  is  still  held  by  that  noble  family."    (Sir  W. 

\  Seotl's  •'  Kenilmirlli,"  vol.  II.,  with   notes;    Ilinglei/'i 
Ileaulics  of  England  and  IValis.  Sjc.) 
KENNI-.RY    (CWE-TEMPLKS  OF).     (Sec  Sal- 

SKTTK.) 

KENSINGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hiiiid.  Ossulstmi,  In  the  suburbs  of  London, 
1}  m.  W.  Ilyile  Park  corner,  comprising  (with  the  liam- 
lets  of  Hayswater,  E/irl's  Court,  Uriuiiptcni,  and  Little 
(;helsea,)  an  area  of  V.IIhO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1M3I,  20,900. 
It  consists  of  a  main  street  forming  a  part  of  the  London 
roud,  and  of  several  siiliordinate  streets  riiiiniiig  Iroin  it 
N.  and  S.,  one  id'  wliiili  leads  into  a  hamlsome  square. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  many  goiHl  detached  re- 
sidences are  scattered  in  the  outskirts.  The  par.  church 
Is  a  plain  but  spacious  building,  erected  In  Ki'.MI ;  and  tho 
I  ving  Is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lllshop  of  London. 
I  here  are  also  •.'  district  clnirches,  and  a  proprietary 
episeiipal  elninl,  with  several  places  of  worship  lor  dis- 
senters (th.'  largest  i.f  which,  built  In  1794,  In-longs  lo 
the  lihleprndeiits).  A  large  i  liaritv  school,  national 
and  Lancttslrlaii  schools,  and  s«!ver.il  private  boardng 
sclioiils,  lurnlsh  iiistrurtlou  lo  all  classes  j  and  there  arc 
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numerous  charitiei  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  alck 
poor.  The  trade  of  the  town  chiefly  depends  on  the 
many  famlllei  of  rank  and  wealth  resident  in  and  round  it. 

Kensington  is  the  chief  locality  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising,  besides  itself,  the  pars,  of  Chelsea,  Fiilham, 
Hammersmith,  and  Paddlngton.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining the  poor  of  this  par.  amounted  to  6,000/.  in  1839. 
{Poor  Law  Comm.  4M  Report.) 

The  palace,  which,  with  its  gardens,  forms  the  chief 
object   of  attraction.   Is  an   irregular    brick  building, 
purchased  by  William  III.  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
Among  other  additions  made  by  tliat  monarch,  the  whole 
8.  front  was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren, 
and  the  interior  received  great  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments :  the  W.  front  was  rebuilt  by  Kent,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II,    The  state  rooms  comprise  1 2  hand- 
some chambers,  well  ad.ipted  for  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
but  few  of  them,  except  the  galleries,  are  of  commanding 
proportions.    The  staircase,  painted  by  Kent,  is  Intended 
to  represent  a  number  of  spectators  on  a  court  day ;  and 
the  artist  has  introduced  several  portraits  of  characters 
connected  with  the  court  of  George.I.:  the  style,  however, 
is  bixarre,  and  in  very  bad  taste. '  Tlie  presence  cham- 
ber Is  now  hung  with  pictures,  many  of  which  were  highly 
valued  by  the  late  president  West.    This  palace  was  the 
residence  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  and 
George  II.,  all  of  whom  (except  George  I.)  died  within 
its  walls.    George  III.  removed  the  town  residence  of 
the  court  to  St.  James's ;   and  Kensington  palace  has 
since  been  allotted  to  junior  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  childhood  of  Queen  Victoria  was  spent  in  It ;  and  it 
has  been  for  many  years  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.    His  royal  highness's  library  is  very  valuable, 
especially    the   collection  of  biblical  works,  including 
about  300  rare  MSS.     The  gardens,  planted  with  tine 
trees,  occupy  an  area  of  about  3.V)  acres,  and  liave  been 
for  many  years  an  attractive  public  nromenaiie.    Hol- 
land House,  a  brick  structure,  in  the  i-'lizabethan  style,  ! 
at  the  W.  end  of  Kensington,  was  built  in  I(in7,  and  de- 
scended  in  the  reign  of  (.'harlcs  I.  to  tlie  Karl  of  Holianii.  I 
Addison  occupied  it  after  his  marriage  with  the  dowager  I 
Countess  of  Warwick.  In  I7li<>  it  was  purchased  by  Henry  ; 
Fox,  Lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains.    The  \ 
library  Is  111  ft.  In  length,  and  contains  a  valuable  col-  I 
lection  of  books,  especially  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ' 
literature.  There  are  many  good  pictures,  and  in  the  hail  ' 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  C.  J.  Pox.     About  20(1  acres  of  land  i 
are  attached  to  the  house,  which  is  one  of  the  flnest  resi- 
dences In  the  vicinity  of  London.  { 

KENT,  amarit.  co.  in  the  S.K.  part  of  England,  being 
the  nearest  of  any  in  the  kingdom  to  the  Continent, 
having  N.  the  Thames  and  its  (estuary,  E.  and  S.E.  tliu 
German  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Dover,  S,  Sussex,  and 
W.  Surrey.     Its  greatest  length,  from  Deptford  to  the 
N.  Foreland,  Is  about  04,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
30  m.     Area,  !Kh;,(M)  acres,  of  wliicli  above  !)00,(KH)  are 
said  to  Im;  arabli',  meadow,  and  pasture.     This  is  a  flnely 
diversilietl  and  beautiful  co.     Two  parallel  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  its  whole  extent  from  E.  to  W.     The  upper,  or 
most  northerly  of  these  ranges,  extemling  from  Wester- 
ham,  on  the  conHnes  of  Surrey,  to  Dover,  beln.j  com-  i 
posed  chiefly  of  chalk,  and    thence    called    the    chalk 
ridge  ;  while  the  lower,  or  most  southerly  range,  about 
H  m.   from  the  former.  Is  utuaily  called  the  ragstone  I 
range,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  ragstone  and  I 
ironstone.    The  countrv  to  the  N.  of  the  uniier  range,  I 
including  the  isles  of  .Sheppcy,  (irain,  and   Ihanet  («■<■  | 
Thankt),  Is  generally  very  fertile,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  marshy  and  of  rich  loamy  land,  producing  the 
flnest  wheat.     Homney  Marsli,  a  celebrated  grating  clis- 
trict  (.fee  Komnky  Maiisii),  and  the  H'eaU,  lie  to  the  S. 
of  the   lower  or   ragstone    range.     The    latter,    which 
extends  Into  Sussex  and  Surrey,  is  a  very  singular  tract. 
Its  soil  is  generally  stifl'  and  clayey,  but  In  parts  sand 
predomlMales.    Fur  a  lengthened  period  It  formed  an  Im- 
mense forest ;  but  was  gr;ulually,  Ihcnwh  slowly,  brought 
Into  tillage.     Its  soil  continues  to  lie  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  irrowth  of  tlinlx-r.  especiiilly  onk,  which 
here  attains  to  the  greatest  luxurianci'.    At  this  moment 
most  inclosuros  In  tlic  Weald  arc  surrounded  will)  oaks, 
and  every  wood  ami  coppice  Is  full  of  thcin.    "  When 
viewed  from  the  adjoining  liills,  which  command  a  pros- 
pect over  the  whole  of  it,  the  Weald  ixliililts  tlie  most 
delightful  sci'iie  that  can  Im'  Iniagincd.     It  apiienrs  to 
the  eye  an  extensive  level  country  (the  fiw  hills  in  it  ' 
being  so  small  and  inferior  to  those  whenre  it  IsvlcHeii),  I 
coveriil  with  all  the  ricliness  ol  iKitli  art  and  niture  ;  tlie  ' 
variety  of  small  indosures  of  corn  and  meadow,  anil  the 
houses,  seats,  and  villages,  promiscuously  lnter<persed 
amons  the  large  and  towering  oaks,  wliirli  grow  over  ' 
the  wliole  face  of  it   have  the  most  pli'asing  ellWl,  ami  I 
represent  to  us,  even  at  tills  time,  somitliing.  tliiiu»tli  a  ' 

fireal  imiirovement  of  its  original  state,  in  tlie  idea  of  an 
iihaliiti'd  niid  well  cnllivaleil  riiresl."  illiithil'i  A'i'n/.  I. 
ii!i:i.  '/.IH.,  Nvo.  ed  )  From  Its  proximity  to  llir  Cinitincnl 
the  rliruateof  Kent  Is  colder  In  winter,  and  the  F.  winds 
In  spring  are  said  to  be  mure  piercing  than  In  other  cos. 
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In  the  lame  parallel  more  to  the  Vf. ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  its  autumns  less 
liable  to  wet,  which  renders  it  especially  fitted  for  the 
production  of  com  and  fl-ult.  Agriculture  Is  In  a  very 
advanced  state  in  Kent,  and  it  has  a  greater  variety  of 
products  than  any  other  co.  in  the  kingdom.  Its  wheati 
barley,  beans,  and  pease  are  all  excellent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  turnips  are  extensively  raised 
on  the  light  soils.  Hops  are  produced  in  large  quitntlties, 
especially  In  tlie  district  between  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
bury. Most  part  of  the  cherries,  filberts,  plums,  and  other 
fruits  brought  to  the  London  markets,  are  supplied  by 
the  orchards  between  Maidstone  and  Tunbridge,  &c. ; 
while  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  other  places  furnish  sup- 
plies of  spinach  and  of  various  seeds.  Though  Kent 
feeds  large  numbers  of  cattle.  It  cannot  be  called  a 
grazing  co. :  the  stock  of  sheep  is,  however,  very  large. 
Itomney  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  breed  that  furnishes  long, 
combing  wool.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  timber  In  other 
parts  of  the  co.,  exclusive  of  the  weald.  Property  much 
divided,  and  there  are  no  great  estates.  Size  of  farms 
very  various ;  but,  owing  to  the  sort  of  garden  culture 
carried  on  in  many  parts,  they  are  mostly,  perhaps, 
rather  small ;  many  varying  in  extent  from  10  to  30  acres, 
while  there  are  but  few  above  200  or  250  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land.  In  IHIO,  \7>.  5d.  an  acre.  The  yeomanry  of 
Kent  are  a  very  superior  class  ;  and  besides  their  own, 
some  of  them  occupy  extensive  hired  farms.  All  lands  in 
Kent,  unless  specially  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, are  held  by  the  tenure  of  gavelkind  ;  descending,  in 
the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to  the  eldest 
son,  but  to  all  the  sons  alike  in  equal  portions ;  and  if 
there  be  no  sons,  tliey  divide  equally  among  the  daugh- 
ters. Tills  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  common  tenure 
In  England  before  the  Conquest ;  but,  exclusive  of  Kent, 
it  now  obtains  In  but  a  few  places.  Some  estates  have  bsen 
riitgavelted,  or  excepted  by  a  special  act  of  parliament, 
from  this  tenure  ;  and  partition  is  now,  in  most  Instances, 
prevented  by  testament.  Hut  such  lands  as  are  not  dis- 
gavclled,  or  settled  by  testament,  are  invariably  disposed 
of  in  the  way  stated  above.  (Hasted' s  Kenl,\.  311 — 321. Hvo. 
ed. )  The  customs  that  prevail  with  respect  to  the  entry  to 
farms  operate  Injuriously  on  agriculture ;  and  owing,  as 
Is  said,  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  on  the  coasts,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  the  peasantry  were  lately 
supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  demoralised  ;  but  both  these 
sources  of  disorder  arc  now  in  the  way  of  being  obviated. 
Ironstone  is  aliundant  in  many  parts  ;  and  previously  to 
the  employment  of  coal  in  the  making  of  Iron,  the  weald, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  timl)er,wasa  principal  seat  of  the 
Iron  trade ;  but  this  has  been  long  abandoned.  With  tliu 
exception  of  ship-building  carried  on  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  and  other  places,  manufactures  are  un- 
important ;  they  consist  of  paper,  made  at  Maidstone  and 
Dover,  gunpowder  at  Dartford  and  Faversham  ;  and  toys 
at  Tonbridge.  Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  tlic  principal 
rivers  are  the  Medway  (which  see),  Stour,  Itotlie,  Da- 
rent,  and  Itavensboume.  Kent  is  divided  Into  the  two 
nearly  equal  divisions  of  E.  and  W.  Kent,  each  having  its 
own  court  of  sessions.  Principal  towns,  Greenwich, 
Deptford,  Chatham,  Kochester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover. 
It  is  divided  into  h  lathes,  63  hundreds  and  15  liberties, 
and  411  parishes.  It  sends  IH  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
viz.  2  for  each  of  the  2  divisions  of  tiie  co.  ;  2  for  each  of 
the  bors.  of  Canterbury,  Hochestcr,  Dover,  (ireenwieh, 
Maidstone,  and  Sandwich,  and  1  each  fur  Chatham  and 
Kye.  Kcgistered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1S39-40,  I6,00.'>, 
being  7,;M4  for  the  E.,  and  N.iifil  for  the  W.  division.  In 
iH3l,  Kent  had  H2,I44  tnhab.  houses;  '.17,142  families: 
and  47'.),I.V)  inhab.,  of  whom  234,.^72  were  males,  and 
li44,.')83  females.  Sum  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  In  IN3N.a!l,  2(HI,l>43/.  Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, in  IHl.'),  l,fiH7,443A  Profits  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions in  do.,  \fi'»),'i-rjl. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  U.  .S.  of  America,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Ciiinn,  between  lat.  »'fi  M'  and  \W 
W  N.,  and  long,  m^  and  n;iO  w.  ;  having  N.  the  .States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  ail  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ohio  river,  W.  Missouri,  from  which  tlie 
Missisvipiil  divides  it,  S.  'rcunessee,  and  E.  Virginia. 
I.engtii,  v..  to  W.,  nearly  4(KI  m.  ;  breadth,  varying  from 


40  til  n")  m.  Area,  estimateil  at  3'.l,(l(KI  sq.  in.  Pop. 
(1H.')0),  ('iH7,ij|7,  of  whom  16.^,350  were  slaves.  The  ge- 
neral slope  is  towards  the  N.W.  The  E. extremity  of  the 
state  Is  occupied  by  some  oflsets  of  the  Alleghany  inoiin- 
tnliis  ;  .'Uiil  along  the  Ohio  the  ciiiintry  Is  limki'ii,  and 
cnntaiiiH  many  abrupt  IiIIIh,  and  deep  and  fertile  valleys, 
often  densely  wooded.  Towards  the  centre  of  Kentiukv 
the  siirr.ire  Is  undulating  ;  the  W.  is  comparatlveiv  levi'l. 
In  the  latter  direction  is  an  extensive  tract,  called  the 
"  barrens,"  not  sterile,  however,  as  its  name  would  seem 
to  Iniiily,  lint  romprlslDg  siitni'  of  the  fine  pasture  laiiii 
for  wliiili  Krntiu'ky  is  distingiiisheil ;  and  stmlded  with 
oak  ami  iitlii-r  lorrit  trees.  Next  to  ttie  Ohio  and  MI-- 
sisslppi,  till'  cliii'f  rivers  are  the  Ciimlirrlanil.  Crrni, 
Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Tennessee,  which  have  mi- 
nioryus  alllueuts,  and  are  all  Irilmtary  to  the  Ohio.   Mor>| 
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of  tKem  rise  in  the  S.E.  and  mountalnoiw  nart  of  the 
state.    Cumberland  river,  the  course  of  whi.h  Is  prin- 
cipally in  Kentucky,  hai  an  entire  length  of  4*0  m.,  and 
is  navigable  for  ateam-vessela  to  Nashville  in  Tinnessee, 
and  for  boats  to  near  its  source.  Most  of  the  othf  rivers 
above  mentioned  are  navigable  for  more  than  1(X'  m.  in 
the  winter ;  but  in  summer  the  large  streams  art:  di- 
minished to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  si.^e 
in  the  union,  and  the  small  ones  are  entirely  dried  up.  The 
whole  of  Kentucliy  appears  to  rest  upon  a  bed  ol  lime- 
stone, which  rock  is  usually  met  with  about  8  ft.  below 
the  surface.    Bituminous  coal  ia  found  along  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  iron  of  excellent  quality  in 
numerous  places.    There  are  many  salt  springs,  from 
which  salt  is  obt.iined  in  sufficient  quantities,  not  only 
for  the  supply  of  Kentucky  itself,  but  of  a  great  part  of 
Ohio  and  Tennessee.     Nitre,  and  fine  white  marble 
are  plentiful.    In  the  limestone  formation,  in  the  S.W., 
are  several  stupendous  caverns,  one  of  which,  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  Warren  co.,  is  supposed  to  be  8  or  10  m.  in  ex- 
tent !    The  climate  in  the  E.  and  central  parts  is  highly 
salubrious  ;  but  in  the  W.,  especially  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  unhealthy,  no  year  elapsing  without  a  con- 
siderable mortaUty  from  fevers,  agues,  &c.    Great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  the  state ; 
and,  considering  Its  lat.,  its  winters  are  both  long  and 
aevere.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile :  of  83  cos.,  into 
which  Kentucky  is  divided,  50  consist  of  rich  land,  and 
are  comprised  in  the  tract  called  the  "  Garden  of  Ken- 
tucky," 150  m.  In  length,  and  from  60  to   100  m.  in 
breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  state.     Nearly  all  the  Eu- 
ropean grains,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 
The  hills  along  the  N.  boundary  are    under  culture 
wherever  their  declivities  are  not    too    steep  for  the 
plough  ;  and  in  those  places  they  are  generally  covered 
with  forest  trees  of  vigorous  growth,  as  oak,  pine,  elm, 
sycamore,  chesnut,  black  walnut,  locust  trees,  &e.    The 
vine,  mulberry,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  are 
grown.    Hemp  is  a  staple  product.    In  the  central  tracts 
the  land  is  generally  well  cultivated,  and  the  farm- 
houses and  offices  are  good.    Artificial  grasses  and  red 
clover  are  sown ;  white  clover  is  of  spontaneous  growth. 
The  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle.    The  Kentucky  horses  are  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  and  bred  in  large  numbers.    Their 
superiority  is  so  great  th,at  many  are  sent  over  the  moun- 
tains to  *.  ii  Atlantic  States,  and  the  principal  supply  of 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  the  lower  country  is 
drawn   from  Kentucky ;    the  horses  being   sent  down 
the  Mississippi  in  flat-bottomed  traats.    Mules  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  excellent   quality ;    when  full  grown, 
they  average   from    15   to   16  hands,  and   are   some- 
times 17  hands   high :   their  price  varies  from  80  to 
IGO  dollars.  Many  of  the  central  counties  are  cultivated 
by  large  pronrietors,  who  rear  cattle  very  extensively, 
with  which  tlicy  supply  the  W.  markets.    Large  droves 
of  the  first  quality  are  also  exported  to  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.    Hogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the 
barrens.     Manufactures  arc  of  secondary  importance: 
the  chief  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cordage, 
salt,  iron  goods,  and  maple  sugar.    Cattle,  hemp,  wheat, 
aud  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.    Most 
of  the  external  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  Orleans. 
The  means  of  internal  communication  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending.    In  January  IN3H,  30H  m.  of  turnpike  road  had 
been  completed,  and  215  m.  more  wore  under  contract, 
and  in  progress.   In  the  same  year,  31  m.  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Ohio  railway  were  opi^n  ;  and  20  m.  of  that  be- 
tween Frankfort  and  Louisville  were  nearly  completed. 
Several  other  railways  are  in  contemplation ;    among 
which  is  one  designed  to  extend  from  Charleston  in 
8.  Carolina  to  the  ()hio,  its  entire  length  being  estlmatnl 
at  MO  m.     Improvements  in  the  river  navigation  are 
at  the  charge  of  the  state ;  the  construction  of  locks, 
dams,  &c.  on  Green  Uiver  was  begun  by  the  governnient, 
in  1834.  A  canal  near  Louisville,  2  m.  long,  by  which  the 
rnpida  are  avoided,  was  completed  in  1831.     In  January, 
1K37,  Kentucky  had  4  hanks  of  Its  own,  and  10  branch 
banks,  with  an  estimated  united  capital  of  <),'J4C,n00  dolls, 
Frankfort  on  the  Kentucky  is  the  cap.,  and  seat  of  the 
legislative  governnient  \   but  Louisville  Is  the  largest 
commercial  emnoriiim.   Lexington  is  the  other  principal 
town.    The  legislative  power  Is  vested  In  a  senate,  which 
conyisted,  in   IH3H,  of  3H  mems.,  and  in  a  House  of  Ke- 
presentatlves  of  100  inems.    The  senators  are  elected 
fur  4  years,  one-fourth  of  their  whole  number  being  re- 
turned yearly.   'I'lie  representatives  are  clecteil  annually. 
The  rl^ht  of  election  is  In  every  fTeu  male  citllen  21 
years  ol  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  2  years 
preceding  the  election,  or  for  one  year  In  the  county  for 
which  he  desires  to  vote.    The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  hold  office  for  4  years ;  and  are  re-ellylble  only 
alter  the  lapse  of  7  years.     Jiisticn  is  administered  In  a 
supreme  court,  ac(nirt  of  cliaiicery,  and  It!  district  courts. 
The  t'.  S.  circuit-court  Is  held  at  Frankfort.     The  mi- 
litia of  the  state  ennalsted.  In  1838,  of  75,0'.'(i  men,    In 
ltt;i7,  Kentucky  had  upward)  of  1,000  ordinary  schools 
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for  public  Inatructlon;  and  there  were  many  superior 
achoola  in  the  chief  towns.  Transylvania  University, 
the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Union,  is  at  Lexington  fwhich  see).  Centre  college,  at 
Danville,  founded  in  1822,  had  (1839)  an  average  attend- 
ance of  66  students.  St.  Joaeph'a  college,  at  Bardstown, 
founded  1819,  has  a  library  of  6,000  vola.,  and  generally 
about  150  students.  There  are  colleges  at  Augusta,  on 
the  Ohio,  Princeton,  and  Georgetown ;  a  state-literary 
fund,  several  lunatic  and  deaf-and-dumb  asylums,  hospi- 
ic\»,  &c.  In  1839,  31  periodical  publications  were  issued 
in  tlie  state.  The  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  this 
territory  was  made  by  settlers  from  N.  Carolina,  in  1773. 
Kentucky  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Virginia  till  17110, 
when  a  separation  was  effected  -,  and  in  1792  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state.  It  sends 
13  mems.  to  Congress.  (American  Cyclopedia  and  Al- 
manacks Pitkir't  Statistics  qf  the  U.S.;  Mitchell; 
Darby  ;  Stuart't  Three  Years  in  America  ;  Hqffman. ) 

KETKBELA,  or  MESHED  HOSSEIN,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak-Arabi,  SO  m.  S.W.  Bagdad. 
Pop.  uncertain,  but  very  considerable.  It  stands  on  a 
plain  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  a  canal  said  to  be  more  ancient  even  than 
the  sera  of  Alexander,  It  has  5  gates,  a  well-supplied 
tAzaar,  and  7  caravanserais ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city  are  the  tomb  of  Hossein,  adorned  with  a  gilded 
cupola,  and  a  noble  mosque.  Its  chief  lustre  has  been 
derived  from  Hossein,  son  of  All  by  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet,  who  was  slain  near  it,  and  to  whose  tomb 
numerous  pilgrims  of  the  sect  of  Aii  flock  from  all 
quarters,  but  especially  from  Persia,  to  pay  their  de- 
votions. It  is  subject  to  the  Turks,  but  still  the  majority 
of  the  inhab.  are  Persians ;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite  object  of  their  king  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
place,  as  well  as  of  Meshed  All  and  Kazameen,  both  of 
which  are,  like  Kerbela,  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  en- 
virons of  the  town  and  borders  of  the  canal  are  shaded 
by  extensive  plantations  of  palm-trees,  and  the  walls, 
which  are  upwards  of  2  m.  m  circuit,  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  to  secure  the  riches  of  the  holy  city  against  the 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Wahabees,  by  whom  it  wai 
plundered  some  years  ago. 

Kerbela  occupies  the  site  of  Vologesia,  a  small  town 
built  by  Vologese,  one  of  the  Parthian  kings,  contem- 
porary with  Nero  and  Vespasian.   (Kinneir.) 

KERESOUN  (an.  Cerasut),  a  town  luid  sea-port  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  pach. 
Trcblsond,  from  the  town  of  which  name  it  is  distant  88 
m.  W,  by  S. ;  lat.  40"  57'  10"  N.,  and  long.  38°  24*  E. 
Pop.  about  3,000,  half  being  Armenian  and  Greek.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  rocky  promontory  bounding  an 
extensive  bay  to  the  E„  and  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  strength.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  ancient  wall  still  exists  ;  but  the  present  town  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  people  bear  the  appearance 
of  being  in  abject  poverty.  There  is  some  little  trade 
in  corn  with  the  Crimea  ;  and  trading  vessels  are  built 
in  the  bay  under  the  city  walls. 

Cerasus  was  visited  by  Xenophon  on  his  return  with 
the  ten  thousand  ;  and  he  calla  it  a  "  Hellenic  colony, 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Colchi."  (Anab.  v.  3.) 
It  is  also  said  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  cherry, 
which  hence  received  its  name.  It  was  here  that 
Mithridatcs  ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  he  poisoned 
after  the  battle  of  Cabira,  when  It  tell  into  the  hands  of 
Lucullus  ;  but  that  it  was,  as  Arrian  states,  identical 
with  the  Pharnacia  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  Is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtftil.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  1.  281.)  Keresoun  was  conquered 
liy  Mahmoud  1 1.,  and  has  since  been  attached  to  the 
Turkish  empire.  {Kinneir's  Asia  ^/I'nor,  p. 329. ;  /Jen. 
neli't  Geog.  qf  ly./tsia,  vol.  li.) 

KEKKOUK  (Diineirias,  Strab. ;  Corcura,  Ptol.),  a 
large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Lower  Kurdistan, 
cap.  sandjiak,  100  m.  S.E.  Mosul,  and  130  m.  N.  Bag- 
dad. I'op,,  according  to  Kiiinelr,  13,000.  It  is  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  nearly  perpendicular  on  all 
aides,  below  which  is  an  extensive  suburb :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall,  but  beyond  this  are  extensive 
suburbs.  Besides  numerous  niiisques.  It  has  3  H.  Catholic 
churches  and  I  Armenian  do.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy ;  and  the  meanness  of  the  houses  leaves  no  doubt 
witli  respect  to  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhab. 
The  Burrouniling  district  is  uneven  and  hilly ;  and  on 
the  N.  side  a  low  range  of  barren  and  rocky  mountains 
separates  it  from  the  fine  plain  of  Altiin-Knpri,  In  Iho 
pass  through  these  mountains  are  numerous  naphtha  pits, 
ylehlliiK  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  that  useful  ciinimo- 
dlty,  which  Is  sent  In  earthen  iars  all  over  the  iielgh- 
bnuriiig  country,  (Kiuneir's  I'irsia,  p.  298,;  Oliviir, 
iv,  31MU 

KEItMAN  (an.  Caramania),  a  prov.  of  Persia,  lie- 
tween  lat.  2.'><^  30'  and  31"  20'  N,,  and  long,  64°  W  and 
t!0"20'  K,,  having  N.  Khorassan,  E,  AfTulianlstan  nnd 
Beloochlstan,  .S.  the  Persian  tiulph,  and  VV.  the  provs. 
Kara  and  Laristan.    Shape  triangular  i  extreme  leiigfb. 
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880  m. ;  breadth,  iHO  m. ;  supnosetl  area,  6A,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  allcgnl  to  be  under  6(K),000,  having  greatly  de- 
creased of  late  years  through  the  wars  of  extermination 
waged  by  the  Persians  on  the  Guebrcs  or  Parse«!8.  Ker- 
man,  generally  speaking.  Is  mountainous  ;  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  high  ground  varies  considerably  from  mere 
hills  to  lolly  ridges,  scarcely  lower  than  those  of  the 

Sreat  mass  in  which  they  origiiinte.   The  principal  range 
ivides  Nurmansheer  from  Laristan,  and  thence  runs  W. 
with  many  ramifications.     The  Interior  of  the  prov.  is 
not  irrigated  by  a  single  river,  and  the  natives  could  not 
possibly  exist,  but  for  a  few  mountain  springs,  and  the, 
diligence  used  in  cutting  karexes  or  subterraneous  reser- 
voirs, for  watering  the  land.     The  Uud  .Shuir,  which 
runs  through  the  S.  part  of  Herman  into  the  Persian 
sulph,  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  known.  The  climate 
is  acrountud  the  least  healthy  of  any  part  of  Persia ;  the 
hills,  which  are  clad  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year,  being 
extremely  cold,  and  the  long  narrow  valleys  between 
them  oppressively  hot.     The  winds  from  the  mountains 
are  deliciously  cool ;  but,  as  they  bring  with  them  agues, 
and  epidemic  fevers,  the  natives  prefer  sultry  weather. 
The  N.  portion  of  the  prov.,  and  that  close  on  the  coast, 
are  arid  sterile  deserts  ;  but  in  Nurmansheer  and  a  few 
other  central  districts  whore  irrigation  has  Iwen  properly 
followed  up,  layers  of  alluvial  soil  and  rich  vegetable 
mould  are  Ibund  to  be  exceedingly  productive.     Wheat, 
maize,  and  barley ;  cotton,  tobacco,  satfron,  and  madder, 
are  raised  with  facility,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  ^ 
Dates,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  and  pistachios, 
with  other  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  are  of  common  occur-  ! 
fence ;    and  mulberry.trecs    are  largely  cultivated  for  ^ 
the  silk-worms,  in  breeding  which  the  inhabs.  have  at-  j 
tained  considerable  celebrity.    The  gum-plants,  the  pro- 
duce of  which   is  not    less    esteemed  than  tliat  from  ' 
Arabia,  comprise  the  assafoetida,  mastic  galbanuni,  san- 
daricammoniac,  sarcacolla,  and  tragaeanth.    Murhatten.  i 
tion  is  likewise  given  to  the  cultiv.ition  of  the    white 
rose,  from  which  is  distilled  an  atlitr  or  essence  higlily 
valued  in  Asia.     Pasturage,  however,  is  a  more  favourite 
pursuit  tlian  tillage.     Tlic  breed  of  sheep  iieculiar  to 
this  prov.  called  ttmnhcrior,  is  small  and  short-legged, 
with  a  long  bushy  tail ;  its  wool  fetches  a  higher  price  in 
tlie  market  than  that  of  any  otlier  variety  in   Persia. 
Camels  also,  and  goats,  are  "bred  in  great  numbers,  as 
their  hair  is  thought  to  make  a  lihre  at  once  stronger 
and  more  delicate  than  that  of  animals  reared  elsowhere. 
Oxen  and  horses  are  little  attended  to.     The  forests  are 
infeste<l  with  wild  beasts  of  tlie  cat  and  bear  tribe ;  anil 
there  are  many  species  of  seri)cnt8,  some  being  liiglily  , 
venomous.     On  the   S.  coast  sea-Hsh  is  abundant ;  but 
the  pearl-fishery,  once  very  prolitable,  has  been  aban-  | 
tloned  in  conse(|ii<>nce  of   the  too  great  depth  of  the  . 
oyster-lK'ils.    The  mineral  ridies  might  be  ni.iile  a  source 
of  considerable  wealth,  fur  most  metals  are  abundant ; 
but  Iron,  copper,  and   sulphur  are  the  only  product's 
hitherto  obtained.      The    manulartures    comprise    fine  | 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels'  hair  shawls, 
coarse  linens,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  matchlock,  ujurh  , 
esteemed  In  the  V..   These  articles,  with  chnma,  a  yellow  \ 
dye,  fruits,  gums,  &c.,  are  either  sent  N.  by  caravans,  or  , 
exported  from  the  port  of  (iombroon.  j 

The  inhabs.  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  finebers  ;  , 
but  the  number  of  these  is  now  less  than  in.iKKI.      The  ! 
Persians  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  pop. ;  hut  there  | 
are  also  many  lli'hioclies  and  Arabs  of  dilU'rciit  tribes.  , 
The  government  is  ^l^sted  in  a  Ipri-lcrbi'p  ;  and  the  prov;  ; 
ii  divided  into  0  districts,  cacti  ol  u  liich  is  under  a  liaknn 
or  lieutenant    The  taxes  on  land,  and  impusis  un  marui- 
factureil  goods,  are  very  opjiresslve,   ami  openite  as  a 
great  Idnderance  to  industry.     The  S.  jiart  of  Kerinan, 
calleil  IMogliostan,  is  not    suhjc-t  to  Persia,  hut  to  tin* 
IniAm  of  Muscat,  «hi>  receives  from  it  ;i  yearly  tribute 
of  7,*KM)  tomans.     The  Arabs  of  various  tribes  are  go- 
verned liy  their  respective  sheiks,      (  Kinufir's  Persia, 
p.  l'J4— '201.;    Fimhiger's  Tniirh.  p.riO—tn.;    Hii/((- I 
ntfistfi-  aur  t'Jiie  Dcciiltntalf,  .St. )  I 

Kkiiman   or  .Skjijan  (an.  C'li'iinina).  a  city  of  Persia,  ' 
and   cap,    of    flic  at)ove  prov.,    i'Kini.   K.  Shiraz,  aiicl  ; 
:itn  in.    S.K.    Ispahan;    lat.  '/r    M'  N.,    long.  ..(.-'   K.  i 
Pop.  estin-.atcil  by  Pntlingcr  at  ;i»,oii(l.     This  city,  which  | 
was  once  more  iirosperons  ami  extensive  than  at  present, 
stands  on  the  W.  side  of  an  extensive  plain,  so  close  to 
the  moinitalns  as  to  he  einnplilcly  coninianilcil  by  two  of 
them.     The  \\alls.  pier<id  liy  I  R.ites,  art'  lil((h  and  bollt 
of  nnid,    flanked  outside  hya  cirv  ditcli,  '-'H  yards  wiile, 
and  10  yards  deep.     On  IIk'  ,S,  side  of  the  town  is  a  <  ita- 
del.  In  Hliicli  llie  governnr  re-idcs.     The  li.iz.ia.v  wi'll 
Bupplied  with  every  article  of  neci".sity  and  lii\urv,   is 
eovereil  in  wiili  very  I'li'^'aiit  dmiies,  built  of  a  licautifnl 
blue  stone  |irocnred  In  tlie  ailjolnini.-  nioi.ntains      Tliire 
are  nine  good  cnrav.uiser.ii'.  ulthiii  the  walls,  several 
nnisiiiM-i,  baths,  6ic.  ,  but  most  ul  tlieni  are  in  a  riiiMous 
ronditiun.     The  trade  of  Krrni.iii,  Imwi'ver,  Is  still  very 
«iiii«lderable  ;  and  It  Is  celeliiated  liir  its  maniilaitures  ol 
lihiuls,  carpets,  and   inatcliloiks,  uliich  are  exported  In  ] 
KUuiuiaan,   Ualk,  and   Khi\a,    Ar.ibia,    Snide,   and   all 
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parts  of  India.    The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  of  coarier 
quality,  but  approaching  nearly  in  colour  and  general 
appearance  to  tne  Inferior  Cashmeres.    Immense  quan- 
tities of   the  commoner  kinds  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Turkey ;  they  are  about  2  yards  square,  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  generally  worn  by  the  lower  classes  In  W.  Asia. 
Kerman,  formerly  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  the 
Persian  empire,   owed   much  of   its    former  opulence 
to  its  situation  on  the  road  from  Bokhara  to  Gombroon, 
a    port  which  has  been  almost  superseded  by  Bushlre. 
Domestic  and   foreign  wars,  however,  with   repeated 
pillages,  have  all  but  ruined  it.    In  1794  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Aga  Mahommed  Khan ;  the  walls  and  pub- 
lic buildings  were  then  levelled  to  the  ground,  a  licen- 
tious soldiery  were  allowed  to  pillage  It  during  three 
months,  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabs.  were  put  to  death, 
and  3(1,IHK)  are  said  to  have  been  sent  Into  exile.     From 
these  calamities  Kerman  is  only  very  slowly  recovering, 
I  nor  does  the  present  state  of  its  trade  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  win  ever  attain  Its  former  importance. 
;  (Kinneir's  Persia,  p.  I9S, ;  Pottmger,  Ac.) 
I      KKKMANSHAW,   or  KEUMANSllAH,    a  city  of 
I  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kudistan  and  of  a  district 
bearing  its  own  luime  ;  H2  in.  W.S.W.  Hamadan,  and  3*20 
m,  S.W.  Ispahan  ;  l.at.  34°  'if/  N.,  long.  47°  I.V  15"  E. 
Pop,  30,000.  ?     It  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kerkali  or  Karasu,  in  a  be<iutiful  plain  open 
to  the  S.,  but  inclosed  on  every  other  side  by  lolly  muun. 
I  tains.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  having 
round  towers  at  its  four  angles  and  a  deep  ditch  In  front. 
j  The  citadel,  strongly  fortified,   is  the  residence  of  the 
beglerbeg,  who  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia. 
J  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  impaved  ;  but  the 
town  is  adorned  with  many  gardens,  has  14  hummums 
'  or  public  baths,  4  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  a  spa- 
cious caravanserai  kept  in  tolerable  rep.iir.     Its  manu- 
I  factnres  consist  chielly  of  woollen  carpets  and  swords, 
mostly  sent  to  Bagdad,  with  cotton,  very  delicious  grapes, 
ctnd  other  products  of  the  rich  soil  belonging  to  tlie  dis- 
trict.     Considerable  advantages  accrue  to  tlie  town  In 
consequence  of  its  situation  on  the  great  caravan  road 
between  Persia,  Caubul,  Jic,  and  Asiatic  'I'lirkey.    Great 
ImprovDments  have  been  made  by  the  existing  dynasty 
in  Its  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  and  U  has  be- 
come the  residence  of  one  of  the  member"  ri  inc  reign- 
ing family ;  so  that  its  pop,  and  general  imp  jrtance  have 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  present  century. 

About  (i  111,  E,  of  Kerniansliaw,  un  the  road  to  Vlamadan 
and  in  the  N.  range  of  mountains,  are  the  excavations 
and  sculptures  of  Takl-Uostan.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fiO  ft.  high,  20 11.  deep, 
and  '24  ft.  wide;  on  the  top  is  an  emblematic  figure, 
Hanked  by  two  angels,  the  sculpture  of  w  hich  is  tolerably 
perfect  and  in  good  taste.  At  thi;  extremity  of  the  arch 
!>  the  tigure  of  a  mounted  warrior  clothed  In  chain  ar- 
mour, with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  a  lance  in  his  right 
hand,  a  quiver  at  his  side,  and  a  tiara  on  his  head.  The 
horse  is  well  proportioned  .ind  tolerably  carved.  The  re- 
presentation of  a  boar-hunt  occupies  the  entire  left  side 
of  the  arch  ;  it  is  remarkably  well  executed, "  some  parts 
being  so  exquisitely  finished  (accordhig  to  Kinneir) 
that  they  would  not  have  dbgraced  the  finest  artists  of 
Greece  and  Itome,"  At  the  iipjier  end  of  another  cave, 
similar  in  sliape  and  size  to  that  ju.st  described,  is  a  basw- 
lelicni  of  two  kings  in  the  costinne  of  Persepolls,  and 
wt  ariiig  globular  crowns  identifying  tliein  with  members 
of  the  .Sh.ipniir  dynasty.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  cave, 
aUo,  are  three  figures,  two  of  which  are  treading  on  the 
third,  who  is  prostrate.  The  origin  of  these  sculptures  is 
a  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture  :  some  attribute  Iheni  to 
.Seiiiiraniis,  whili'  by  others  tliey  are  ascribed  to  the  suc- 
eessiirs  ol  Alexander  ;  bin,  if  .Silvcstre  de  Sacy's  trans- 
lations of  the  I'elilvi  Inscrlpt'ons  be  correi  t,  we  canniit 
gre.atly  err  in  attributing  them  t<i  the  monarchs  of  the 
Sassaniaii  dynasty.  ( Kor  inrther  particulars,  see  Kir 
Porter's  Trinuls,  li,  li!.t— '20i.  ;  Kinn,-ir's  Persia,  13'2— 
1:1(1,  ;  and,  above  all,  liill'r's  very  full  and  satisfactory 
description,  Krilkiiiiili'  run  .Isirii,  part  Ix.  p,  .1(17— 3Wi,) 

The  date  of  the  I'linndatlon  of  Kerniansliaw  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  but  It  is  geiii'r.dly  attributed  to  llahram 
(  Varariines  IV'.)  the  son  of  .Sliaponr  II,,  about  4(K)  years 
after  Christ.  Kobad  Improved  It,  and  built  n  citadel, 
which,  afler  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
was  re-estaMisheil  by  Kouli-klian,  whi'n  he  restored  its 
liideiienileiice  In  I7'2t. 

KKIIIIY,  a  niarlt,  co.  In  the  S.W.  jiart  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Minister,  hiving  N,  the  n'stiiary  oftlie  Shannon,  E. 
and  S.  the  ens.  of  l.linerick  and  Cork,  and  W.  tlie  Atlantic 
Oie.in.  Area,  l,lt'<.7'2(l  aires,  of  vvhlcliVi.'i'2,Hrii  are  iiii- 
iiii|iroveil  111011111,1111  and  hog,  and  It  lil>!l  water,  liiihidliig 
the  lakes  of  Klllarney,  so  t'ainous  for  their  scenery  (see 
Kill MiNi:^  ).  This  CO,  is  particularly  wild,  rilggi'd,  and 
nioiliil  iiiiiiii'..  Macgllllciidilv's  Keeks,  the  highest  nionn- 
laliis  ill  Ireland,  lie  to  the  \V.  of  Killariiey  ;  and  several 
other  iiioiintain  ridges  ri.^e  to  above  '2,lillO  It.  in  height, 
The  coast  Is  deeply  indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays, 
and  the  a'stuary  of  the  Kiiiinure  ;  Duniuore  Head,  lie- 
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tween  the  bayi  now  named,  in  lat.  52°  7'  30"  N.,  long.  10=  28* 
W.,  is  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ireland,  and  consequently 
in  the  U.  Kingdom.  The  climate  is  particularly  mild, 
but  also  extremely  moist.  The  soil  In  the  low  grounds 
mostly  rests  on  a  limestone  bottom ;  it  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  fine  herbage,  which  the  mildness  and  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  maintains  in  a  constant  state  of  ver- 
dure throughout  the  year.  The  arbutus  flourishes  in 
the  greatest  vigour  round  Killarney,  and  in  other  places 
in  this  CO.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are  fed  on  the  moun- 
tains, whicli  also  depasture  great  numbers  of  the  pure 
Irisli  breed  of  middle-horned  cattle.  There  are  some 
rather  extensive  dairy  farms;  but,  speaking  generally, 
agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Tillage  farms  are,  for 
tiie  most  part,  very  small,  and  the  occupiers  miserably 
poor.  The  potato  is  tlie  only  article  they  reserve  to 
themselves  ;  cattle,  corn,  butter,  pigs,  eggs,  &c.,  all  go 
to  market  to  make  up  the  rent.  Still,  however,  improve- 
ments are  taking  place ;  good  roads  now  lead  into  dis- 
tricts that  were  formerly  next  to  impervious  ;  and  some 
landlords,  among  whom  Lords  Headly  and  Lansdowne 
deserve  to  be  especially  noticed,  have  laboured,  witli  con- 
siderable success,  to  introduce  an  improved  systi^in  of 
management  on  their  estates,  and  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  occupiers.  In  some  parislies  the  greater 
part  of  the  tillage  is  performed  by  means  of  the  loi/  or 
spade ;  but  Scotch  ana  other  improved  ploughs  are  be- 
ginning to  be  introduced.  The  sea-weed,  which  abounds 
along  the  sea  shore,  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  manure ; 
but  it  is  in  most  parts  neglected  or  injudiciously  applied. 
Houses  and  cabins  as  bad  as  possible.  Property  mostly  in 
very  large  estates  :  but  some  of  thein  are  leased  for  ever. 
Average  rent  of  land  6s.  Irf.  per  acre,  being,  Donegal 
excepted,  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Irish  lan- 
guage is  in  many  parts  used  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
English ;  and,  in  consequence,  old  customs  and  habits 
maintain  their  ground  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Minerals, 
though  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  are,  no  doubt,  of 
considerable  value  and  importance.  Copper  miniis  have 
been  wrought  near  Killarney,  and  one  is  now  wrought 
on  a  small  scale  at  Cahirciveen.  Valentia  Island  pro- 
duces goiHl  slate  for  rooflng  and  flagging.  Manufactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Principal  rivers,  Feale, 
Lane,  tlie  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  Roughan,  and 
Mang,  Principal  towns,  Tralce,  Killarney,  and  Dingle, 
Kerry  is  divided  into  M  baronies  and  83  parishes ;  and  sends 
3  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  viz.  '2  for  tlie  co.  and  I  for  the 
bor.  Tralee.  Kegistered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1838-39, 
1,218.  In  1831  Kerry  had  41,294  inhab.  houses ;  45,024 
families  ;  263,120  inhab.,  of  whom  131,696  were  males, 
and  131,430  females. 

KEKTSCIl,  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  Crimea,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Yenicalc,  lat.  4h°  21'  30"  N.,  long.  36°  28' 
2U"  K.  It  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  improved  ;  and 
contains  some  handsome  edifices,  and  from  2,000  to  3,0(10 
Inhab.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pan- 
ticnpteum,  the  seat  of  the  Bosphorian  kings,  and  once 
tlie  residence  of  Mithridates.  A  mound  in  its  vicinity 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  formidable  and  inve- 
terate enemy  of  Rome ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  wliich  represent  Mithridates 
as  liaving  been  buried,  by  order  of  Pompey,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  at  Siiiope.  (Biograii/iie  Uni- 
verselte,  an.  Mil/tridatfs.)  The  quarantine  for  the  sea 
of  Azofl'  has  lieen  established  here  ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  will  at  no  distant  period  supersede  Tagan- 
rog as  the  emporium  of  that  sea.  Corn,  salt,  and 
hides,  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  In  the  outer 
road,  .'ior6m.  from  the  town,  there  are  19  ft.  water; 
in  the  Inner  bay  there  are  14  iV,  and  close  in  shore  it 
shoals  to  from  9  to  II  ft.  (Hiinemcister  on  l/ic  Trade  ((/■ 
till-  Wnck  .SVrt,  p.  (a.,  Eiig.  trans.) 

KICSMARK  ((ierm.  Kaisersmarkt),  a  royal  free  town 
of  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Po|irad,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  moutituiiis,  I.1U  m.  N.E. 
Pesth.  Pop.  4,330,  of  whnm  about  2,50(1  are  Protestants. 
It  is  surrounded  with  old  and  decayed  double  walls,  and 
entered  by  three  gates,  near  one  of  which  the  Emp.  Si- 
gisinunil,  in  1433,  erecteil  a  large  tower,  to  protect  the 
town  ng,iiiist  the  attacks  of  the  Hussites,  I'aget  says, 
"  III  Kesmark  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Tiikiily,  by  whose  restless  ambition,  and  war- 
like talents,  lliui)(nry  was  involved  in  a  series  of  civil 
wars,  which,  but  tor  Sobieski's  timely  aid,  would  pro- 
bably have  ended  In  delivering  the  wliole  country  into 
the  power  of  the  Turks."  (Vol.1,  p.  443.)  Kesmark 
has,  however,  several  handsome  piibllc  buildings,  as 
the  towii-hall,  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  large 
R.  Catholic  church  ;  besides  a  It.  Catholic  high  school, 
Protestant  lyceuin,  girls'  school,  &c.  Many  of  its  inhab. 
are  linen  weavers  and  dyers  ;  others  cany  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  (ialida  in  wine  and  garden  produce.  (Ocs- 
li-rr.  Sal.  h.acyc.  ;  Ihrnhaus  ;  I'ancl'a  llungari/.) 

Kr.SWICK,  a  market  town  of  I'.iigland,  co.  Cumlier- 
I.Hid,  ward  of  Allcriiale,  par.  of  Crossthwaite,  on  the 
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Greta,  in  a  well  cultivated  valley  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw, 
and  contiguous  to  the  N.  end  of  Derwent- water,  or  Kes- 
wick lake,  22  m.  S.  by  W.  Carlisle,  and  18  m.  E.  by  N. 
Whitehaven.  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,lfj9.  This  neat  and 
finely  situated  town,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cap. 
of  the  English  lakes,  consists  principally  of  one  lung 
street  of  well-built  houses.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linsey-wolsey  stufl's,  and  fancy  waistcoatlngs;  black  lead 
pencil!  are  also  made  in  the  town,  of  lead  from  the 
famous  mine  in  Borrowdale ;  and  the  potting  of  char 
taken  in  the  lake  is  a  considerable  business.  Copper 
mines  were  formerly  wrought  in  the  vicinity,  but  they 
have  been  long  abandoned.  The  principal  dependence 
of  the  place  is  on  the  crowds  oi^  visiters  to  the  ad- 
jacent lakes  and  mountains,  who  are  here  supplied  with 
lodgings,  guides,  conveyances,  &c.  It  has  a  free-school, 
a  national  school,  a  workhouse,  and  two  museums, 
containing  many  fine  specimens  of  natural  history  pe- 
culiar to  the  county.  Property,  which  at  present  pro- 
duces above  200/.  a  year,  was  bequeathed  in  1642,  by 
Sir  John  Banks,  Ciiief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  this,  his  native  town. 

Keswick  lake,  or  Derwent-water,  is  about  3  m.  in 
length,  by  rather  more  than  I  m.  in  breadth,  extending 
over  ail  area  of  l,'282  acres.  It  has  numerous  small 
ishiiids,  is  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  and,  from 
its  picturesque  scenery.  Is  deservedly  called  the  "  gem  " 
of  the  lakes.  ( TallersaU's  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  p.  57,  &c.) 
KESZDI-VASARTHELY(Germ.^r<r«»iarAO,atown 
of  Transylvania,  in  the  Szekler-Land,  45  m.  N.E.  Cron- 
stadt.  Pop.  about  5,000.  It  has  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
several  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of 
hats,  paper,  and  cloth  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  mi- 
litary establishments.  It  is  the  head  quarters  of  the 
second  regiment  of  Szekler  infantry,  in  the  Transylva- 
nian  military  frontier,  and  has  a  celebrated  military 
school.  "  This  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  em- 
peror, and  is  supported  partly  by  a  royal  grant  and  partly 
by  the  Szeklers  themselves.  The  regulation  of  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  government.  On  the  found- 
ation there  are  100  boys,  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught,  free  of  all  expense.  A  few 
additional  scholars  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  about 
Mis.  per  month.  The  children,  when  they  have  finished 
their  education,  are  drafted  into  the  infantry,  and  often 
rise  to  tlie  rank  of  officers.  The  course  of  education, 
besides  drilling,  exercising,  &c.,  includes  writing,  read- 
ing, aritlimetie,  geography,  m<ithematics,  military  draw- 
ing, and  the  German  language.  In  fact,  all  the  lessons 
arc  given  in  German,  all  the  bonks  are  German,  and  the 
children  are  even  obliged  to  speak  Germfin  to  each  other. 
The  national  language  is  never  licard  within  the  walls  of 
the  school."  Hence  the  Szeklers  affirm,  that  the  grand 
object  of  the  school  is  to  denationalise  their  children, 
and  make  them  renounce  their  native  language  v  so  that 
its  institution,  whatever  may  he  its  ultimate  infiuence, 
tends,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  alive  the  distrust  which 
these  borderers  entertain  of  the  Austrian  government. 
(Paget's  Hungaru,  i.  417,  418.  ;  Oest.  Nat.  Encyc.) 

KESZTHELY,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
circ.  on  the  otiier  side  the  Danube,  co.  Szalad,  near  the 
W.  end  of  lake  Balaton,  38  m.  S.W.  Veszprim,  and  98m. 
S.  Presburg.  Pop.  7,000.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  a 
thriving  little  town,  and  of  considerable  importance  from 
the  great  school  of  agriculture  founded  here  by  Count 
George  I'estetits,  and  known  as  the  Georgicon,  which, 
though  no  longer  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  formerly, 
has  still  several  professors  and  practical  teachers  main- 
tained at  the  Count's  expense."  The  object  of  this 
establishment  is  to  form  usel\il  and  well-instructed 
olHcers  and  accountants  for  the  management  of  estates, 
to  give  instruction  in  particular  branches  of  husbandry 
to  the  peasantry,  and  to  furnisli  opportunities  for 
farmers  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
Eight  or  ten  scholars  are  pensioned  by  the  Count,  the  rest 
being  independent  students;  and  tlie  school  is  divided 
into  (i  sections,  i.  for  scientific  agriculture,  and  its  auxi- 
Uary  sciences  ;  2.  for  tlie  law  of  property,  as  affecting 
landlords  and  tenants;  3.  for  practical  husbandry,  as 
taught  to  the  peasantry ;  4.  for  forest-planting  and  the 
chace  ;  ."i.  for  horse-breeding,  training,  &c. ;  and,  ti.  for 
teaching  girls  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with 
housekeeping.  The  complete  course  appointed  for  the 
pensioners  lasts  3  years ;  but  others  may  select  their 
piirsiiits,  and  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two  years,  as 
they  think  proper,  the  theoretical  course  lasting  from 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  Aug.  In  the  Georgi- 
con. large  apartments  are  fitted  up  as  lecture-rooms,  de- 
positories for  iihilosophical  instruments,  museums,  &e. ; 
chainhers  are  set  apart  for  the  pensioners  ;  and  the  lower 
floors  are  occupied  by  the  farming  servants  and  their 
lamilies,  and  by  a  spacious  workshop  for  carpenters  and 
coopers.  The  oiitbuihlings  comprise  stalls  for  fattening 
cattle,  a  shed  for  sheep,  a  granary,  brewhousc,  and  a 
house  for  silkworms  and  the  winding  of  silk  ;  gardens 
and  orcharils  of  liiR'ereiit  kinds  are  liUd  out  for  tlie  piir- 
poso  of  teadilng  horticulture  In  all  its  branches,  and  on 
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a  farm  iet  apart  iVom  the  rest  of  the  Count'i  ottntes, 
practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  rotation  of  crops 
after  the  Norfolk  system.  In  fact,  the  Gcorgicon,  as 
described  at  length  by  Dr.  Bright,  (to  whose  valuable 
work  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further 
information,)  is  a  most  complete  establishment,  and  if 
conducted  at  present  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Doctor's  visit,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  serviceable. 
The  other  educational  institutions  are  a  Catholic  gymna- 
sium, a  high  and  normal  school.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  besides  the  Georgicon,  a  line  castle,  in  which 
Count  Fcstetits  resides,  and  which  contains  a  library 
of  15,000  volumes,  2  Catholic  cliurches,  a  convent,  and  an 
hospital.  Wine,  from  the  extensive  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  and 
several  hands  are  employed  in  weaving  woollen  fabrics. 
{Paget's  Hungary,  vol.  11.  577. ;  Bright's  Travels  in  Lower 
Hungary,  pp.  3(i0— 389.) 

KETSKEMKT,  or  KUZKEMET,  a  market  town  of 
Hungary,  circ.  on  this  side  the  Danube,  co.  Pestli, .')()  m. 
S.E.  the  cap.,  lat.  46°  .M'  2!K'  N.,  and  long.  19°  43'  E. 
Pop.  36,000.  ?  The  houses  are  generally  low,  the  streets 
long,  narrow,  and  crooked,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
of  a  dull  monotonous  character  :  there  are  ilvo  churches, 
(two  Itom.Cath.,  and  one  each  belonging  to  Greeks, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,)  a  Franciscan  convent,  a  re- 
formed college  and  gymnasium,  a  Piarist  college,  a 
normal  school  and  a  school  uf  design,  an  orplian  asylum, 
and  a  military  hospital.  The  breeding  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  is  the  chief  emjjlovmcnt  of  the  po|). ;  and 
there  are  some  tanneries  and  soap  factories.  (Oesl. 
Enryc. ;  Did.  Odog.) 

KETTEUING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Northampton,  Iluxioe  hund.,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Nen,  14  m.  N.E.  Northampton,  and  1)5  ni.  N.N.VV. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  2,H40  acre.«.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,099. 
The  centre  of  the  town  comprises  a  spacious  area,  sur- 
rounded l)y  well-built  houses  and  shops,  with  a  commo- 
dious sessions-house ;  but  in  the  suburbs  are  many  low 
thatched  tenements  that  have  a  me.in  and  wretched 
appearance.  Tlu!  elmrch,  considere<l  a  fine  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  has  an  elegant  embattled 
tower  at  its  W.  end,  surmounted  by  a  light  crocketted 
spire :  the  living  is  a  rcctorv.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
■hip  also  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  liaptists.  Independ- 
ents, and  the  Society  of  I'riends.  Sunday  scliools  are 
attaclied  to  all,  except  the  last ;  anil  tlierc  is  a  small 
free  school ;  this,  and  an  almshouse  lor  (>  poor  widows, 
are  the  only  endowed  cliarities  of  the  town.  Several 
hundred  weavers  are  engaged  at  Kettering,  and  the 
neighlxmrliig  villages  of  Uothweli  and  Desborough,  in 
mailing  silk  plush  lor  hats :  a  great  number  of  hands 
were  formerly  employed  in  woollen  and  worsted  weaving, 
but  this  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  declined  of 
late  years.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  im  alternate 
weeks.  Markets  on  Saturday,  liut  for  cattle  and  sheep 
on  alternate  Fridays.  Pairs,  Thursday  l)cfore  Easier, 
Friday  before  Whitsuntide,  lluirsday  before  Oct.  II.,  for 
horsi's.  cattle,  and  farming  stock. 

KE  W,  a  village  of  Englitnd,  co.  Surrey,  hund.  King- 
ston, on  tliu  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  0  m.  W.  Lon- 
don, forming  with  Petersliam  a  united  i)ar.,  iiaving  an 
area  of  890  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  1,440  nersons. 
This  village,  which  is  connected  with  Urentforii  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  river  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
7  arches,  consists  principally  of  tlie  liouses  on  and  near 
a  large  and  neatly  kept  .^reen.  The  jiar.  clmrcli  Is  a 
small  hriek  structure  with  a  turret  at  the  W,  end  ;  it  was 
intend>Hl  only  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Kingston,  of  which 
Kew  was  an  appeiidage,  til!  it  was  made  a  separate  par. 
ill  I7(!9.  Many  handsome  residences  are  scattered  over 
the  village,  but  none  deserves  narticul.ir  mention  except 
Ke»*  lliHise,  for  many  years  the  favourite  resliliMue  ol 
(Jeorge  III.  .ind  his  cjuoen.  It  was  taken  on  lease  Ircnn 
8.  Moljneux,  Esi).  by  Fredi'Hck,  Prince  of  Wales,  ami 
was  greatly  iniprove.i  in  its  interior  fittings  by  Kent. 
George  III.  continued  to  hold  it  on  lease,  ami  it  is  still 
occupied  by  menilHTs  of  tlie  royal  family  or  persons  be- 
longing to  their  households.  Sear  this  house,  but  close 
to  the  river-bank,  a  new  palace  was  coinmenced  by 
George  III.  iimier  llie  diii'i'lions  of  Wyatt ;  liut  tlii' 
situation  and  plan  of  the  liiiiliiiiig  proved  to  lie  very  ill 
chosen  :  it  was  never  completed,  and  was  ultimately 
taken  down  in  Im'27.  The  ganlcns,  comprising  about 
120  acres,  were  laid  out  liy  .*^ii  W.  (hainbcrs,  for  Ire- 
deriek.  Prince  of  W.Ues.  The  liotanic  garden  contains 
a  tine  collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  In  tlie 
pleasure- gardens  are  liift'erent  grotescpie,  if  not  very 
elegant,  buildings  ;  the  largest  ami  most  ctliliratcil  lieiiiii 
an  octagonal  I'liinesc  pagoila  of  III  stories  .and  |ii;i  K. 
high,  from  the  top  of  which  Is  an  extensive  vli'W  of  tlie 
surrounding  countiy.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  are  acressilile  to  the  pulilic  on  Siiii- 
ilays  and  Thursdays,  from  \'i  till  sunset,  from  MiiUiim- 
mer  to  Michaelmas.  The  botanic  garden  and  arlioretiim 
are  open  dally  during  all  seasons  from  I  to  3  in  the 
al'tcrnooii. 
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KEYNSHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CA  Somerset,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Chew  with  the  Avon,Sm.  E..S.K.  Bristol,  and  KiOm. 
W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,3.30  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,142.  The  town  it  built  on  a  rock,  and  consists  of  a 
single  street,  about  a  mile  long.  The  church,  which 
stands  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  largo  and  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower  at  its  W.  end,  and  some 
curiofis  monuments:  the  living  Is  a  vicarage.  In  the  gift 
of  thc'Duke  of  Buckingham.  Tho  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  to  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  church,  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  A 
well  conducted  charity  school  also  furnishes  a  plain  edu- 
cation to  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  The  river  Chew 
runs  through  the  E.  end  of  Keynsham,  and  falls  into  the 
Avon  at  the  bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  15 
arches :  another  bridge  crosses  the  Chew  on  the  Bath 
road.  The  tides  of  the  Avon  ascend  up  to  this  town. 
The  clotliing  trade,  formerly  considerable,  has  now  al- 
most wholly  fallen  to  decay,  though  a  few  people  are 
still  employed  in  spinning  and  winding  for  the  clothiers 
of  Bradford  and  Sliepton-mallet.  Coarse  linen-weaving 
has  been  introduced  within  the  last  15  years,  with  little 
success ;  but  a  good  deal  of  business  Is  carried  on  in 
malting.  Petty  sesf.ions  are  held  here  on  the  market 
day,  Thursday.  Fairs,  March  24,  and  Aug.  15.  for  cattle 
and  cheese. 

KHARAN,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  prov.  Sarawan, 
100  m.  S.W.  Khelat.  Pop.  uncertain,  but  probiibly  about 
3,000.  It  is  situated  in  an  extremely  mountainous  dis- 
trict bearing  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
mud-built  wall  with  bastions.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
sirdar,  who  can  send  Into  the  field  about  600  excellent 
and  hardy  soUliers.  The  camels  of  Kharan  are  the 
strongest  and  most  ,ictlve  in  tliese  regions,  a  circumstance 
that  gives  their  masters  a  decided  superiority  over  their 
neighbours  in  their  predatory  pursuits.  (Puttineer't 
Travels,  p.  130.) 

KHAKKOFF,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
having  on  the  N.  Tchernigoffand  Koursk,  on  the  E.Vo- 
ronetz,  on  the  S.  EknterinoslafT,  and  on  the  W.  Poltava. 
Area,  l7,4.'-.0  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  18,18,  1,334,000.  This,  like 
the  other  governments  of  Little  Russia,  lias  a  flat,  mono- 
tonous surface,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  has  ncirly 
470,(KIO  deciatines  of  forests.  Principal  rivers,  Donetz, 
Orkol,  and  Vorskia ;  but  none  of  them  are  navigable, 
at  least,  for  any  considerable  distance.  .\ll  sorts  of  corn 
are  raised,  the  produce  in  onlinary  years  amounting  to 
above  5,(KK),000  chetwerts,  of  which,  about  1,000,000  are 
exported.  Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  &c.,  are  also 
raised,  and  the  potatoe  Is  extensively  grown.  (lattlc 
excellent :  there  are  few  peas.ints  without  bees.  With 
the  exception  of  distilleries,  which  are  numerous,  and 
some  tanneries,  and  estabiisliments  for  the  preparation  of 
tallow  and  saltpetre,  manufacturing  industry  can  hardly 
Ih!  said  to  exist.  The  pop.  consists  of  Little  Russians, 
Great  Russians,  and  Cossacks.  Some  regiments  of  ca- 
valry are  colonise<l  In  this  government.  {Schnitxler,  La 
Itussie,  Sfe.,  p.  471.) 

KHAHKofF,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  Lopanh,  lat.  49'^  59'  27"  N.,  long.  3(1°  26'  32"  E. 
Pop.  I3,(K)0.  It  is  built  of  wood;  has  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  streets ;  the  ramparts  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  been  converted  into  gardens  .ind  public 
walks.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  gynmasiuin,  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, &c.  KharkolTis  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded 
in  1804,  which,  in  IKt.'i,  hitd  ,'iii  professors  and  masters, 
and  342  pupils.  It  possesses  a  pretty  good  library,  and  a 
valu.able  collection  of  medals.  This  town  Is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  commerce.  Four  fairs  are  held  each  year, 
of  which  tliat  called  Kreclitchenski  (Jan.  3-15.),  and  that 
of  the  Trinity,  are  tlie  most  extensive.  If  we  may  depend 
upon  the  oflicial  accounts,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
3I,.'>44.774  roiibli's  was  brought,  in  1833,  to  the  first 
of  these  fairs,  above  two  thirds  of  which  w.is  disposed 
of.  Une  of  thi.>  other  fairs  is  exclusively,  or  principally, 
for  wool.    (Schnilxler,  ul  nupra.) 

KIIELAT,  or  KI'.LAT,  a  city  of  Bclooelilstan,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap. , and  a  fortress  of  consideraiile  strength, 
now  In  pos.sesslon  of  the  British  ;  on  ail  elevated  site,  on 
the  W.  side  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  about  'AWm.  N. 
tlie  Inilian  (Jce.in.  and  240 in.  S.  by  W.  Candaliar ;  lat 
•rp  V  N.,  long.  K-P  4.V  E.  I'oji.  estimated  by  Pottingcr 
at  'iO.lKMl,  chietly  Ilehioches,  Braliooes,  llnnioos,  and 
Afl'glians.  Tlie  town,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  described 
by  I'ottinger,  ill  181(1,  as  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  ;i 
mod  wall,  18  or  20  It.  Iiigh,  flanked  at  intervals  of  2'i0 
paces.  Iiv  bastions  pierced, as  well  as  the  wall  itself,  with 
MiinilH'rIess  loiipholes  for  ni.itchlocks.  The  defence  iil' 
the  fourth  side  is  f'ormeil  liy  the  W.  face  of  the  bill,  on 
which  the  town  is  partly  liiiilt,  being  cut  away  perpendi- 
cularly. On  the  siiininit  of  this  eminence  stands  th>' 
palaci'of  the  khan,  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  with  bastions, 
Kept  in  better  repair  than  any  other  porthni  c.f  flu' 
fortificiitions.  In  IKV.I,  Major  Vvlllsliire  said,  "  Tlie  il<'- 
feuces  of  tlic  fort;  as  In  the  case  of  tiliiznee,  far  ex- 
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ceeded  in  strength  what  I  had  been  led  to  luppoio  from 
previoui  report ;  and  the  towering  height  of  the  inner 
citadel  was  most  formidable  both  In  appearance  and 
reality."  (Pari.  Report  on  Khdat.)  It  is,  however, com- 
manded by  heights  to  the  N.  and  W. ;  It  has  three 
gates,  and  above  '2,500  houses  within  the  walls  ;  and,  m 
I8I0,  about  half  as  many  more  were  comprised  in  the 
suburbs.  The  houses  are  of  half-burnt  brick,  on  wooden 
frames,  and  plastered  over  with  mud  or  chunara.  The 
streets  are  generally  broader  than  is  common  in  the  E., 
and  have  a  raised  footway  on  either  side  ;  but  their  centre 
is  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  fllth  ;  and  they  are  dark 
and  gloomy,  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  nearly 
meeting.  The  markets  are  well  furnished  with  flesh, 
vegetables,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and 
the  town  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  a  spring, 
which,  according  to  Pottinger,  is  tepid  during  the  night, 
but  after  sunrise  becomes  cold,  <ind  remains  so  the  whole 
day.  Some  water-mills  are  turned  by  the  stream  from 
this  source.  Khelat  has  some  trade  and  manufactures, 
respecting  which  see  Beloochistan  (Vol.  I.  p.3.')0.). 

The  many  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  followers  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  khan  of  Kliclat,  compelled  our  interference  j  and 
Khelat  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British,  Nov.  13.  IH39, 
after  a  siege  of  a  few  hours. 

KUER.SON,  a  gov.  In  the  S.part  of  Russia,  In  Eu- 
rope, on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Dnlestr,  on  the  W.,  and  Dniepr,  on  the  E.  Area, 
variously  estimated  at  from  about  25,1.00  to  30,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  including  the  military  colonies,  705,000. 
liesides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  specilled,  it 
is  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal  portions  by  the 
Bug.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  government,  the  surface  is 
undulating  and  covered  with  immense  forests  ;  but  else- 
where it  consists  mostly  of  an  immense  steppe,  without 
trees,  and  covered  with  grass  the  height  of  a  man.  Ge- 
nerally, the  portion  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bug  Is  de- 
cidedly more  fertile  than  that  on  the  E.  side.  Climate 
in  extremes,  the  rivers  being  mostly  frozen  over  for  a 
short  time  during  winter,  while  in  summer  the  thermo- 
meter rises  sometimes  to  above  25°  Rcaum.  Agriculture 
has  made  little  progress,  and  is  but  a  secondary  pursuit, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  forming  tlie  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhab.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved,  and  is  now  the  best  in  the  empire. 
Among  the  horned  cattle,  buifalos  are  common.  Flax 
and  hemp,  tobacco,  saflVon,  liquorice,  &c.,  are  all  cul- 
tivated ;  and  a  good  deal  of  an  inferior  acid  wine  is 
made.  There  are  establishments  for  the  cleaning  and 
sorting  of  wool,  tanneries,  tallow  and  candle  works,  with 
manufactories  of  cloth,  &c.  The  commerce  of  the  go- 
vernment centres  entirely  at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  is 
very  extensive. 

kiiERsoN,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  about  CO  m. 
above  Kinbourn  Fort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  oestuary 
to  that  river,  lat.  Wi^  37'  40"  N.,  long.  SH"  38'  33"  E. 
It  was  founded  in  1778 ;  was  fortilied  in  I78U  ;  and  soon 
after  became  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Dniepr,  wlilch, 
for  15  m.  below  Kherson,  is  sliallow  and  encumbered 
with  shirting  sand  banks.  Odessa,  founded  in  i;<)2,  soon 
took  precedence  of  it  as  a  commercial  emporium,  and  it 
began  to  decline.  Its  pop.,  amounted,  in  Ih34,  according 
to  the  official  accounts  quoted  by  M.  Sciinitzler,  to 
24,.'>08.  It  is  divided  into  l(>ur  distinct  parts  :  tlie  citadel, 
the  admiralty,  and  the  Greek  and  military  suburbs. 
Within  the  llrst  are  the  government  bnlldlngs,  arsenal, 
prison,  barracks,  and  the  cathedral.  Tlie  latter  is  the 
burial  place  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Potenikin,  the  power- 
ful favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  who  died  near  Yassy,  in 
17!d.*  In  the  admiralty  are  the  docks,  for  constructing 
ships  of  war,  cut  out  of  the  llinestime  rock.  They  are 
sent  down  the  river  on  machines,  called  camels,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  large  flood.  The  Greek  suburb  is  Inha- 
bited by  tlie  burgesses,  and  the  military  suburb  by  sailors 
and  artizans. 

Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  tlio  mast  trade 
that  used  formerly  to  be  conlined  to  Riga,  has  been 
transferred  to  Kherson;  and,  besides  masts,  staves, 
planks,  fliix  and  hemp,  corn,  cordage,  tallow,  wool,  of 
wliicli  it  is  a  principal  market,  &c.,  are  sent  down  the 
Dniepr  to  Kherson.  Hut  owin?  to  the  cataracts  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
tween F.katcrlnoslair  and  Alexiiudrofsk,  these  shipments 
can  only  lie  made  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  when  tlie 
cominoditics  liave  readied  Kherson,  it  Is  found  most 
convenient  to  ship  tliem  coastwise  in  small  vessels  fpr 
Odessa  where  tlicy  are  put  on  board  the  ships  In  qua- 
rantine. In  fact,  owing  to  the  dillicultles  now  mentioned, 
the  greater  part  of  the  corn  Irom  the  ci-iievant  Pollsli 
provinces,  shipped  at  Odessa,  is  not  brougiit  down  tlie 

*  llr.  Cliii-lci'  Mvs  Hint  tt».  Imily  w.Ti  taken  up  liy  oriler  of  thv  I'ln- 
IHinr  r.iul,  ami  ikimsiictl  m  "  the  first  IkiIc  th.nt  loiiUI  liu  I'oiind." 
I\  111.  II.  ii..1.Tt.  Nvo.  «1.)  Hut  Dr.  I.jiall  a-ssiirss  ua  thai  xhu  Intane 
orilLi",  ttnniHh  Kiven,  was  not  ulii-vint.    (i.  p.  '^I  I.) 
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Dniepr,  but  is  conveyed,  direct  to  Iti  destination,  in 
waggons  drawn  by  oxen. 

Jiihn  Howard,  the  celebrated  English  philanthropist, 
expired  at  Kherson,  on  the  20th  of  January,  nuOj  and 
is  interred  about  3  m.  N.  fl'om  the  town,  where  an  obe- 
lisk has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  ( For  further  par- 
ticulars as  to  Kherson,  see  the  art.  Dniepr,  in  thii 
Dictionary,  the  works  of  Clarke  and  Lyall,  as  referred 
to  in  the  note  below ;  Schnitzter,  La  Huitie,  Sjc,  p.  722. ; 
Hagemeister's  /leport  on  the  Commerce  qf  the  lilack  Sea, 
Eng.  trans.,  p.  70.,  &c.) 

KHIVA,  KHARFSM,  or  ORGUNJE  (an.  Cho. 
raitnia),  an  indep.  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia, 
properly  comprising  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land 
along  the  Oxus,  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course.  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  has  established  a  supremacy 
over  the  wandering  Turkman  hordes  to  the  S.  and  W., 
and  holds  Morvti  (Murd),  with  its  territory,  on  the  road 
between  Khorassan  and  Bokhara.  Its  dominion  ia 
believed  at  present  to  extend  between  the  3Gth  and 
44th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  52d  and  64th  of  E.  long., 
having  E.  the  Karakalpack  territories  and  Bokhara,  S. 
Alglianistan  and  the  Persian  prov.  of  Khorassan,  W. 
the  Caspian,  and  N.  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral.  The  pop.  of  this  extensive  territory  is  esti? 
mated  by  Sir  A.  Burnes  at  only  200,000  at  most,  nearly 
the  whole  surface  consisting  of  unproductive  sandy 
wastes.  The  Oxus,  is  the  great  fertiliser  of  the  tract 
it  passes  through ;  many  canals  communicating  with 
it  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  some  of 
which  are  Sffm.  in  length ;  and  tlie  cultivated  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  are  surrounded  with  wet 
ditches.  The  climate  and  products  are  much  the  same 
as  in  Bokhara ;  the  summer  is  warm,  the  air  dry,  and 
•evaporation  rapid ;  the  winter  is  short,  and  ice  lasts  only 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  Agriculture  is  better  attended  to 
in  the  small  extent  of  productive  land  comprised  In  this 
khanat  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
lands,  after  being  irrigated,  are  manured:  but  animal 
m.<mure  is  scarce,  from  the  faeces  of  the  cattle  being  used 
as  fuel,  and  their  being  seldom  stalled.  Wheat,  barley, 
<f)ugari  (Holcus  saccharalus),  millet,  sesamum,  oleagi- 
nous plants,  lentils,  fruits,  linseed,  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
and  some  rice,  are  grown.  The  vine  thrives  well ;  but 
the  inhab.,  being  chiefly  Mohammedans,  little  or  no  wine 
is  made.  The  distillation  of  brandy  from  raisins  has, 
however,  been  introduced  by  the  Persians  ;  and,  out  of 
the  capital,  the  inhab.  indulge  pretty  freely  in  its  use. 
An  intoxicating  liquor,  as  well  as  a  narcotic  product  for 
smoking,  is  obtained  from  hemp.  Little  tobacco  is 
grown.  Many  of  the  fruits  are  good,  and  the  melons 
are  excellent ;  but  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  is  nearly 
abandoned  for  that  of  grain  or  fodder.  Wood  is  suf- 
ficiently abundant  in  the  N.,  and  is  not  dear  in  the 
capital ;  but  over  all  the  desert  the  only  vegetation  is 
a  tew  stunted  bushes.  Horned  cattle  are  few :  sheep 
and  goats  are  much  more  numerous,  their  flesh,  with  that 
of  the  horse,  forming  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  iniiab. 
Camels  are  the  principal  beasts  of  burden,  and  almost 
every  khivan  possesses  one.  Agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing  occupy  most  of  the  settled  pop. ;  but  some  cotton 
and  silk  stuff's,  shawls,  Kc.  arc  made  by  the  women,  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  dominant 
race  in  Khiva,  as  in  Bokhara,  is  tho  Uzbek,  to  which  the 
khan  belongs  ;  the  rest  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Ouigours, 
Turkmans,  Karakalpacks,  Tiuljiks,  about  2,000  families, 
chit^fly  prisoners  of  war,  from  Bokhara,  and  a  few  Af- 
glians,  Jews,  Armenians,  Persians,  Eimauks,  Kirghiz, 
&c.  Tlie  Uzbeks  enjoy  no  privileges  over  the  rot,  but 
tliey  compose  the  chief  portion  of  the  khan's  army.  The 
Turkmans  are  altogether  nomadic,  and  live  principally 
by  plunder,  especially  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves. 
'1  bey  seize  upon  tiie  subjects  of  Kussia  on  tlie  Caspian, 
and  make  many  inroads  into  Khorassan :  Bokhara  and 
the  whole  of  Turkestan  is  supplied  by  them  with  Persian 
captives.  In  183.5,  according  to  Sir  A.  Burnes,  there 
were  as  many  as  2,000  Russian  slaves  in  Khiva  ;  and  the 
capture  of  her  subjects  was  one  of  tiie  principal  causes 
(and  a  substantial  one  certainly)  of  the  late  hostile  at- 
tempts of  Russia  against  Khiva.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  30,000  to  40,000  of  the  pop.  of  tlie  khanat  are  sliives. 
They  iiave  frequently  a  piece  of  land  given  them  to  cul- 
tivate, or  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  handicraft,  pay- 
ing an  annual  rent  to  their  nniste-s  for  the  privilege, 
from  the  )iroduce  of  which  they  ,ire  afterwiiuU  fre- 
quently able  to  ransom  themselves.  No  foreign  slave, 
however,  even  after  the  purchase  of  his  liberty,  is 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Meyendorf,  in  com- 
paring tills  khanat  witli  tiiat  of  Bokhara,  observes :  — 
"  Though  tlie  inhab.  of  the  two  countries  are  of  the  same 
race,  and  profess  tho  same  r.  liglon,  the  schools  of  Khiva 
hav('  never  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  as  those  of 
Bokhara  ;  the  Kiilvaiis  are  more  barbarous  than  the 
llokharesc,  as  h  .nttcsted  by  an  inferior  agriculture, 
wor.so  liahitathiiis.  a  more  limited  commerce,  less  wealth 
and  a  more  savage  modi' of  lilV."  (Voi/agc  A  Itmikharti 
p.  III.)    According  to  Humes,  tho  Kliivans  are  at  best 
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but  an  organiied  banditti,  protected  by  the  natural 
strength  of  their  country.  The  trade  of  such  a  country 
may  te  dismissed  In  a  few  words.  Four  routes  exist 
for  communication  with  Russia  :  one  through  the  Kir- 
ghic  steppe,  W.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  to  OrcnbutK ;  a  second 
by  w.iy  of  Sarachalc,  or  Sarachilc,  on  tlie  OurnI,  also  to 
Orenburg  j  a  tliird  through  Sarach.ik  to  Astrakhan  ;  and 
a  fourth  from  Khiva  to  Karaghan,  on  the  K.  shore  of  the 
Casplan,whence  goods  are  sent  by  sea  to  Astrakhan.  ( Hi-c- 
ren,  Heacarchi'i  on  Asialic  Nations, /(c.,  transl.  II.  288.) 
About  2,000  camels  go  annually  to  Orenburg,  Astrakhan, 
and  .some  towns  of  Canbul  and  Persia,  witli  wheat,  barley, 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  yarn  ;  and  abiiut  a  dozen  large 
boats  come  annually  from  Astrakhan  to  Knnighan  and  the 
Gulph  of  Manghislak,  witli  the  products  of  Hussia  and 
the  West,  to  be  exchanged  for  tliose  l)ronght  by  the  cara. 
vans  from  Khiva.  'I'he  chief  import.*  are  slaves,  coin. 
Iron  and  copper,  wrought  anil  unwrought ;  handkerchiefs, 
wax,  bonify,  sugar,  tea,  which,  as  in  Hokliara,  Is  a  fa- 
vourite article ;  cochineal,  spices,  hardware,  &C.  The 
commerce  with  Persia  is  Inslgnillciint.  The  merchandise 
which  goes  to  Ast>'r!tbad  is  conveyed  on  camels,  at  a 
charge  averaging  from  3J  to  4  roubles  per  noorf,  under  the 
conduct  of  Turkman  guides.  Thi;  trade  of  Khiva  is 
■olt'ly  In  the  hands  of  Turknuuis,  Khivans,  and  Per- 
sians ;  none  but  Mohammedan  merchants  being  suf- 
fered to  transact  business  within  the  khanat.  No  foreign 
merchants  pass  through  or  Into  the  country  with  ease  or 
safety  ;  when  not  openly  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  goods,  the  caravans  are  delayed  by  tlic  khan's  offi- 
cers, the  bales  of-  merchandise  are  opened,  and  much 
property  has  been  at  times  extorted.  The  kh,in  de- 
mands duties  at  the  port  of  Manghislak,  on  the  Caspian, 
which  lies  opiiosite  Astraklian,  .tnd  sometimes  (it  is 
said)  on  the  Jaxartes,  K.  of  the  .*ral  Sea.  In  order  to 
reach  Bokhara  by  a  route  avoiding  Khiva  altogether,  tlie 
Russians  attempted,  in  l«20,  to  send  caravans  by  way  of 
the  latter  river ;  but  the  khan  took  umbrage  at  a  measure 
whirli  turned  the  tr.ifflc  from  his  own  territories,  and  sent 
an  army  to  tlie  .laxartes,  wliicli  intercepted  a  caravan, 
and  occashmed  the  destructicm  of  Its  merchandise. 
Shice  tiien,  no  attempt  has  been  m.ide  by  the  Russians  to 
follow  any  route  other  than  that  tlirough  this  khanat; 
but  no  intercourse  of  a  really  friendly  nature  has  taken 
place  between  the  two  countries. 

Tlic  commercial  duties  realised  by  the  khan  amount  to, 
perhaps,  half  his  total  revenue,  which  latter  is  roughly 
estimated,  by  llelmersen  (C/iifn,  SfC.  p.  A!>.),  at  2,n(Ki,(K)0 
roubles,  or  francs :  the  remainder  of  this  sum  being  made 
unofl-.^th  of  the  produce  of  every  predatory  excursion  of 
his  subjects,  a  family  tax  of  3  ducats  a  year,  taxes  on  war- 
horses,  on  laud  cultivated  hy  slaves,  &c.  A  regular  transit 
duty  of  2i  per  cent  nrf  ralorem  is  levied  on  all  kinds  (if 
merchantlise  passing  through  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment Is  despotic  :  for  judicial  atfalrs,  each  town  has  Its 
atalyk,  or  judge  ;  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  central  court  of 
justice  ill  (he  last  resort,  composed  of  the  cadi  or  chief 
priest,  the  four  ministers,  and  other  members  nominated 
by  the  khan.  The  khan  may  sometimes  raise  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  and  has  a  park  of  nine  pieces  of  ordnance. 
His  troops,  which  are  mostly  cavalry,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  Uzbeks  and  Turkmans,  and  armed  like  those  of 
Jlokhara :  some  of  the  Turkmans  carry  bows  and  arrows. 
There  are  in  the  khan.it,  besides  MervS,  only  two  towns 
worth  notice,  —  Khiv,i,  the  cap.  .and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  Orgunje,  the  chief  commercial  town,  and 
largest  III'  the  two.*  Kliiva  was  tributary  to  Bokh.ira  till 
the  late  kh.ui  rendered  it  independent,  early  in  the 
present  century.  'I'lie  present  khan,  in  iNTi,  led  a 
nostile  .iriny  into  Mervi>,  which  he  snlidiied,  hut  he  h.as 
always  in.iiiitained  friendly  relations  with  Ilokhara.  Po- 
litical relations  have  long  existed  between  Hussia  and 
Khiva,  envoys  having  been  sent  fruni  the  one  to  the 
other  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Latterly, 
the  Rnssian.s  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  roli- 
beries  committeil  tiy  this  horde  j  .ami  th(iuj<h  tlie  inipriic- 
ticalile  nature  of  the  country  has  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  reaching  Khiva,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  ul- 
timate success. 

KiiivA,  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above 
khanat,  and  residence  of  the  khan  ;  in  an  irrir'ated  and 
fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  2!I0  m.  W.N.W.  Hokliara, 
and  721)  m.  S..S.K.  Orenliuri;,  on  the  high  riKul  lutween 
those  two  cities:  laf.  41  -  ■KC  N..  long.  .Vio  23' K.  Pop. 
doubtful,  but  probably  fniin  1(I,(H  0  to  12,000.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  wet  ditch,  and  contains 
about  700  houses,  the  suburbs  comprising  1.2(10  more. 
Khiva  has  a  pal.icc,  «hicli,  like  nearly  all  the  rest  ol  the 
dwellings  In  the  town,  and  in  the  khan.it  generally,  is  of 
mud,  though  placed  iijion  .an  eininence  coniposeil  of 
•tone.  The  only  stone  huililings  In  the  town  are  three 
mosques,  oiii  having  a  handsome  minaret  ;  a  school,  ami 
a  caravansea.  Khiva  is  exteinally  picturescpie,  being 
lurniuiidcd  with  gardens  ;  but  Its  streets  are  so  narrow 


*  This  i4  Ul.>  MaiPmetit  nf  lliimrs.     If.if;piiU'is!rr  (IN.^O)  !„ivs,  tji.it 
■II  ihr  ctimiiiur,  y  of  the  khanat  ii  now  cL-ntrtd  in  Ihv  ciip. 
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aa  scarcely  to  admit  a  laden  camel.  Its  pop.  Is  very 
mixed ;  Its  chief  trade  Is  in  slaves,  for  which  It  is  the 
largest  mart  in  Independent  Turkestan,  (/[elmersen, 
Chtva,  Biic/iara,  f(c.;  Meyendorf ;  Mouravief ;  Burnes, 
i)C.  !  Heeren  ;  Chinese  Kepository  ;  Zimmerinann's  Me- 
moir on  Khitiah,  1841.) 

KHOI,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbljan,  and  cap.  of 
a  distr.,  70  m.  N.W.  T.abrli.  Pop.,  according  to  Smith, 
about  5,000  families,  or  30,000  Inhab.  It  la  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Kur,  about  2Am.  N.  from  the  lake  of 
Urmlah,  and  is  a  handsome,  well  bidit  town.  In  much 
better  repair  than  most  others  in  Persia.  It  has  few 
mosques  or  large  public  buildings ;  but  the  regular 
streets,  shaded  with  avenues  of  trees,  give  the  town,  on 
the  whole,  an  appearance  of  respectability  and  even 
grandeur.  A  large  and  handsome  bazaar,  with  a  cara- 
vanserai, furnishes  ample  accommodation  to  the  mer. 
chants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Turkey 
and  E.  Persia.  The  suburbs  were  formerly  Inhabited 
by  about  GOO  Armenians ;  but  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  war  with  Russia,  when  most  of  them 
migrated  N.  of  the  Araxes.  The  plain  of  Khol  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  in  l.'iU  be- 
tween Shah  Ismael  and  Selim  I.,  in  which  the  Turks, 
though  the  most  numerous,  were  signally  defeated. 
{Smith  and  Dwight's  Miss.  Hesearches,  p.  31.5. ;  Jaubert, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  p.  148. ;  Hitter,  Asia,  Ix. ;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire,  p.  l.M.) 

KHOJKND,  a  town  of  Indep.  Turkestiin,  in  Central 
Asia,  khanat  of  Khokan,  ne.ir  itsW.  extremity,  cap.  distr. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Jaxartes,  00  m.  W.  Khokan,  and 
said  to  be  as  populous  as  that  city,  or  Samarcand,  from 
which  It  is  l.^O  m.  N.K.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground, 
and  protected  by  walls,  which,  however,  are  much  de- 
cayed on  the  S.  iind  VV.  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  wet 
ditches,  and  Intersected  by  canals.  It  is  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  near  it,  Nazarov  eays,  are  some  remarkable 
ruins.  Khojend  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
goods ;  and  a  brisk  trade  In  these,  and  in  Russian 
merchandise.  It  Is  the  station  at  which  the  caravans 
entering  the  khanat  from  Bokhara  pay  toll ;  as  the 
town  of  Usch  is  for  those  entering  from  the  Chinese  do- 
minions. (Naxarov  ;  Helmersen  ;  Hitter,  Asien  Erd- 
kunde.) 

KHOKAN,  KOKAN,  or  FERGHANA,  an  Indep. 
khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between  lat.  40^ 
and  Affl  N.,  .and  long.  C7°  and  IfP  E. ;  having  N.  the  Kir- 
ghiz steppe,  E.  .and  S.  E.  Chinese  Turkestan,  S.  the 
table-land  of  Pamere  and  Uokhara,  and  W.  the  desert 
territory  of  the  Karakalpacks.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mountainous,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  region  wnlch 
forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  great  table-land  of  E.  Asia. 
(See  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.)  The  Jaxartes  (Sir  or  Sihoon), 
which  rises  not  far  beyond  the  E.  boundary,  traverses  It 
E.  to  W.,  .ibout  Its  centre,  watering  many  fertile  tracts. 
Khokan  is  divided  into  8  provinces  or  districts.  Great 
extremes  of  climate  are  experienced  at  dilTerent  seasons. 
The  products  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  countries 
to  the  S.  and  W.  1  his  khanat  has  a  greater  extent  of 
cultivable  and  pasture  land  than  Uokhara.  In  the  S., 
corn  and  fruits,  especially  grapes  and  melons,  grow  in 
great  perfection  ;  and  a  proverb  of  Central  Asia  praises 
the  "  pomcgr.inates  of  Khojend  with  the  apples  of  Sa- 
marcand." This  was  the  patrimonial  kingiloin  of  tlie 
Emperor  Baber,  who  celebrates  in  lively  terms  its 
beauty  and  fertility.  Cotton  and  the  mulberry  are 
articles  of  constant  culture,  silk  being  the  chief  staple, 
and  one  for  which  Kliokan  is  famous.  The  pastures 
on  the  Jaxartes  arc  excellent :  sheep  are  the  princiiial 
live  stock,  and  wool  is  an  important  product.  '1  lie 
camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively  used ;  and  hor.se- 
flesh  is  a  common  article  iif  foo<l.  Game  is  very  pleii- 
tiful.  Coal,  Iron,  copper,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  are 
the  chief  mineral  products.  The  use  of  coal  has  bi^cn 
long  known  In  Khokan,  since  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
"stones  that  flame  and  burn"  being  found  there;  and 
this  Important  mineral  may,  jit  no  very  distant  perled, 
become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  civilizing  this,  at  pre- 
sent, semi-barbarous  region.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly 
Uzlieks  ;  to  which  race,  ,as  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  the 
khan  belongs.  They  arc  Mohammedans,  and  equally 
bigoted  and  strict  in  their  religious  customs  with  the 
Bokharese.  The  dialect  tliey  use  Is  the  Jagatii- 
Turkish.  Tlie  rest  of  the  pop.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks 
(.see  Bokhara,  Vol.  I.  p.  .1<J7.)  and  Kirghiz,  who  inhabit 
the  N.  and  E.  The  T.adjiks  are  deprived  of  the 
right  of  property,  which  they  enjoy  In  Khiva  and  Bok-  ; 
haia,  and  arc  only  sulfered  to  cultivate  tlie  soil'uniler 
the  Uzlieks.  After  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of 
sheep  .ind  silkworms,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 
is  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  silks  and  cottiiii 
L'oods.  The  former  .are  much  worn  by  the  Kirghiz 
hordes  ;  the  latter  arc  sent  in  large  nuantities  to  llrk- 
liara,  the  returns  liriiig  niaiU^  in  Russian  guilds,  as  irim, 
steel,  woollen  cloths,  otter-skins,  cochineal,  vitrinl. 
sandal-wood,  ,tc.  Shawls  and  other  Indian  mainil.ir. 
tures  come  from  Cabhincrc  and  the  Punjab,  by  C  aiilml 
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and  Balkh.    Tho  rest  of  the  trailc  is  chiefly  with  Bu- 
dukshan  ;    the  Intercourse  with  Chinese  Turkestan  is 
very  limited,  owing  to  tlie  ill-feeling  that  exists  lietween 
the  khan  of  Khokai.    <iid  tho  Chinese  authorities,     fhe 
same  cause  renders  tlii'   intercourse  between  Yarkund 
and  Uokhara  less  frequent ;  Hie  nearest  and  best  route 
between  those  cities  leading  through  the  valley  of  the 
Jaxartes.     This  route,  though  passing  over  mountains 
on  which  travellers  experience  dillicuily  "f  I    oathing,  Is 
passable  except  in  the  thre<-  summer  nioiilli*,  when  it  is 
flooded  by  the  mplting  of  the  snow.    It  may  be  (f,»velled 
by  a  caravan  111  ^'^  days  ;  and  men  (inridigc  may  '..e  con- 
veyed from   Bokli     1   as  far  as  Klii/(<n((   in  carts,    the 
route  between  those    I  wo  cities  being  tlM<  best  in  all 
Indep.  Turkestan.      Home  Hussian  caravans  from  .Se- 
mlpalatinsk,    Petropawlawiih,    *e.,    go    by    the    roilln 
through  Khokan  to  the  Chine"'  frontier:  and  3  times 
the  quantity  of  Kussian    piece  goods  arc  sold   in  this 
country  that    go  to   Bukhara.      Uf   late,    indeed,   this 
knanat  has  begun  to  have  a  very  active   trade  with 
Uussia,    the   caravans  engaged   in  this  trade    passing 
through  a  region  much  less  interrujited  by  marauding 
parties  than  those  between  Uussia  and  Bukhara,  througii 
the  territories  of  Kkiva  and  the  Little  Kirghiz  horde. 
According  to  Burnes,  a  commercial  intercourse  Is  also 
kept  up  between  Khokan  and  Constantinople.     A  duty 
of  2|  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  is  laid  on  all  merchandise 
Imported  by  Soonite  Mussulmans,  and  !^  per  cent,  on 
the  goods  of  all  other  Individuals  passing  the  fronller ; 
but  these  duties  are  levied  with  lUtlo  regularity.     In- 
ternal commerce  is  entirely  free,  as  in  Bukhara,  and  the 
trade  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  last-named  country. 
Each  town  possesses  at  least  one  caravansera,  and  has 
stated  fairs,  at  wliich  a  good  deal  of  business  is  trans- 
acted.    Besides  tile  cap.,  the  chief  towns  arc  Andejan, 
Kiioji^nd,  Turkestan,  and  the  ntliers  wliich  give  name  to 
the  several  provs.     The  government  Is  despotic;  the 
khan,  maintains  an  army  of  about  1D,IXK)  cavalry,  which 
[  he  can,  on  an  emergency,  increase  to  30,000.     According 
to  some    Chinese  records,   it  would  appear   that    this 
[  country  was  formerly  subject  to  China  ;  it  has,  however, 
I  for  many  ages  thrown  off  its  allegiance.     In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the  ailjaceiit  Kirghiz 
tribes  were  reduced  to  subjection;  but  about  IH30,  the 
I  klian  having  supported  the  Mohammedans  of  Cashgar 
I  against  their  Chinese  masters,  was  totally  defeated  In  a 
[great  battle,  and  his  territories  Invaded  by  the  latter; 
liincc  wliich  the  power  of  Khokiui  has  been  on  the  decline. 
I  Tills,  and  the  nciglibuiiring  countries  are  interesting, 
Eft'om  having  been  the  seats  of  nations  whose  armies 
fhave  frequently  changed  the  political  face  of  Asia,  and 
^even  in  some  degree  of  Europe.    Besides  giving  birth 
to  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Iliiidostan,  who  ascended  tlie 
^hrone  of  Ferghana  In    1494,  Khokan,  and  its  vicinity, 
Ibounds  with  localities  intimately  connected  with  the 
bistory  of  Jengliiz  Klian  and  Timour. 
.    It  is  probable  that  thit  country  will,  at  no  distant 

Sirioil,  be  united  to  Uussia.  Tlie  boundary  between 
ussia  and  Khokiin,  as  determined  about  1828,  was 
fixed  at  the  Kuk.su,  or  "Blue  river,"  long.  07°  30' 
■_-^f,.  (?) ;  but,  according  to  the  Asiatic  Journal  (Aug.  1834, 
U).  371.),  the  Itussians  had  then  crossed  th.it  river,  and 
firectcd  forts  on  the  Khokan  side. 

KnoKAN,  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the  above 
Ikhaiiat,  and  seat  of  its  gov.,  on  the  Jaxartes,  230  m. 
|N.E.  Samarc-ind,  and  about  the  same  N.W.  Cashgar. 
fit  is  reported  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Bokhara, 
(Which  is  supposed  to  contain  l.')0,0(10  inbab.  Khokan 
|is  an  open  town,  but  contains  a  palace  fortified  with 
In  wall  of  mud,  of  whicli  material  most  of  the  houses 
tin  the  town  are  constructed.  Tho  ou!y  exceptions  are 
Fthree  bazimrs,  liniit  of  stone,  open  twice  a  week  for  the 
{purposes  of  trade;  some  ancient  monuments  in  differ- 
teiit  parts  of  the  city,  and  some  large  stables  constructed 
[of  brick,  and  belonging  to  the  khan.  'I'liere  are  a  great 
tmatiy  mosques  and  public  st;huiils,  and  several  caravan- 
■  seras.  Among  the  pop.  are  many  Caslimerians,  and 
Isiiine  Hindoos,  Jews,  Nngai-Tartars,  and  Itussians. 
I  Tlie  streets  arc  narrow,  unpavcd,  and  unpleasant;  but 
I  its  virinity  is  very  productive,  and  .sprinkled  with  numer- 
loiis  gardens,  cultivated  tields,  meadows,  and  villages. 
I  ( fVathfn,  ill  lictigal  Jonninl ;  Suxiirnv  ;  Meyendurffi 
\  Humes ;  Hitler,  Asien  Erdlmiide,  v .  7.'>(1— 7H4 . ,  &'c. ) 

KIIO.VSAU,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjimi,  82 
j  ni.  W.N.W.  Ispahan  ;  lat.  3^  T  N.,  long.  MP  21/  K.  it 
[is  saiil,  by  Kinneir,  to  contaiu  2.,')(KI  families,  or  from 
j  li,(l(KI  to  13,000  people.  Its  .«Uu.ition  is  singularly  inter- 
I  cstiiig  and  romantic,  at  tlie  base  of  two  ranges  ol  iiioiiu- 
i  tiiiiis,  running  parallel  to  eaih  othsr,  and  so  very  close, 
[tliat  the  houses  occupy  tin,'  hottmn,  and,  at  the  same 
I  time,  the  liice  of  the  hills  to  some  height.  The  town  is 
I  aliiint  fi  in.  long,  hut  only  \  in.  broad,  and  each  house  is 
[separaleil  and  surrounded  by  its  own  g.irden.  The  hills 
alliiiil  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  and  the  appearance  of 
[tlie  hiack  and  barren  rocks,  without  a  particle  of  vegeta- 
[  tliiii  haniiiii','  over  the  gardens,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
|»Uh  the  lu.\urlant  and  variegated  foliage  of  the  planta- 
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tion.  No  corn  of  any  kind  is  grown  in  tho  valley  ;  but 
tho  fruit  Is  so  abundant,  that  it  alone  enables  the  inhab. 
to  procure  In  return  every  article  either  of  necessity  or 
convenience.  According  to  Kinneir,  It  yields  an  annual 
revenue  of  ,5,000  tomfins,  exclusive  of  a  payment  usually 
made  in  dried  fruits  and  cotton  chintz.  {Kinneir'i  Persia, 
p.  128.) 

KHOOLOOM,  KHULM,  or  TASH-KURGHAN,  a 
town  of  the  khanat  of  Koondooz*,  in  Central  Asia, 
on  the  Khulm  river,  a  tributary  of  tho  Oxiis,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Balkh  and  Koondooz,  40 
m.  E.  by  S.  the  former,  and  08  m.  W,  by  S.  the  latter 
city.  Lat.  Srfi  39'  N.,  long,  about  fi80  E.  I'op.,  estl- 
mated  by  Burnes  in  1832,  at  10,000  ;  and  if  this  number 
may  bo  depended  upon,'  either  the  pop.  had  greatly  do- 
dined  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  (which  Is  most 
prolialde)  tlie  number  of  houses  had  been  much  ex- 
agger.iteil  by  Moorcroft,  by  wliom  they  were  estimated 
at  20,0(10.  According  to  tlie  latter,  "  Tho  houses  are 
built  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  of  one  story,  with 
domes,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  the  country,  and  each 
stands  by  Itself  In  a  walled  hiclosure,  often  contalnlriK 
fruit  trees.  The  streets  are  straight,  of  a  moderate 
breadth.  Intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
have  commonly  a  stream  of  water  running  through' 
them.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  with 
wooden  gates ;  a  sufficient  protection  against  sudden 
incursions  of  horsemen,  but  none  against  artillery.  It  is 
also  guarded  by  two  forts,  one  .on  an  eniinenee,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  S.E. ;  the  other  on  the  left 
bank,  and  on  the  plain :  both  arc  of  earth,  and  of  no 
strength.  There  are  4  tolerably  good  serais  for  tra- 
vellers. The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and  Caubulces, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Usbeks.  The  shops  for  dyes  and 
drugs  are  usually  kept  by  Hindoos,  who  also  act,  in  a 
sm.tll  wa\',  as  bankers.  The  vendors  of  dried  fruits  are 
mostly  from  Caubul.  The  Uzbeks  engage  little  in 
traffic.  They  arc  all,  rich  and  poor,  dressed  much  alike. 
In  long  gowns  of  striped  cotton  ginghams.  Bazaars  are 
held  every  Monday  and  Tliursday,  when  horses,  iissrs, 
mules,  camels,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  brought  tu 
their  respective  markets.  A  sheep  sells  at  from  two  to 
four  rupees  ;  they  are  of  the  large  tail  variety,  and  the 
fat  of  the  tail,  and  along  the  back,  is  commonly  l-3d  of 
the  weight  of  the  sheep.  Including  the  bones.  Cotton 
cloths,  cotton  in  the  pod,  tanned  leather,  raw  hides,  fuel, 
grapes,    raisins,   pistachio   nuts,    pomegranates,   dried 

{ilums,  rock  salt,  brown  leather  boots  with  iron-shod 
luels,  dyes,  as  the  pomegranate  bark,  madder  (indi- 
genous), and  indigo,  from  Hindostan,  are  exposed  for 
sale,  along  with  blankets  of  fine  wool  from  Cliitral,  and 
raw  wool  from  thence  and  Biidukhshan.  Frinted  chintzes, 
quilts,  and  turbans  are  also  brought  from  India.  Coarse 
saddlery  is  much  in  request.  There  Is  one  market  en- 
tirely for  melons,  which  are  raised  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  great  quantities.  The  sheep  and  furs  of  Koondooz 
are  exchanged  at  Yarkund  for  tea,  disposed  of  in 
Turkestan,  at  an  advance  of  COO  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  prices  of  diflerent  articles  at  the  time  of 
our  visit :  — mutton  4  to  5  pusasi  ner  c/iara/i  (2Jlbs.), 
beef  3  pysas  ditto,  sheep-tail  fat  8  ditto,  sheep  butter  28 
ditto,  cow  butter  20  ditto,  oil  16  ditto,  rice  4  ditto,  wheat 
flour  7  pysas  for  4  charahs,  barley  about  1 }  maund  fo.-  a' 
rupee,  &c.  The  workmen  in  wood,  leather,  and  metals, 
were  very  indlifercnt,  but  demanded  high  wages,  i  to  J  a 
rupee  per  day.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  had  lands,  and  were 
in  some  degree  independent  of  labour."  (II.  44!) — ib'i.) 
Kliouioom  has  long  been  the  station  for  receiving  tlie 
custom-duties  on  all  merchandise  coming  from  the 
\V.  into  Koondooz  ;  which  duties  amount  to  2^  per  cent. 
ad  val. 

"  Old  Khulm  (now  entirely  destroyed),  is  situated 
about  4  111.  from  Tasli  Kurghan.     It  was  a  jilace  of  im. 

Sirtance  in  the  time  of  Kliilich  All  (a  former  chief  of 
alkh);  but  its  situation  on  the  pl.iin  exposed  It  to 
liredatory  incursions  ;  and  the  Hazaurelis  dammed  up  or 
diverted  the  course  of  the  river,  upon  which  the  fertiliza. 
tion  of  its  soil  de|icndoil.  The  chief  therefore  removed 
his  capital  to  Tash- Kurghan,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
people  of  Khulm,  whose  orchards  had  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  M.  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
produce."  (Miiorcrqfl's  Trav.  ii.  4.'>3,  &c.  ;  Humes' 
Bokhara  ;  Madras  .lournal  <{f  Literature,  ^c.  passim.) 

KllOUASSAN  (conntry  uf  the  sun),  a  prov.  of  I'er. 
sia.  King  between  the  31st  and  38th  parallels  of  N.  l.it., 
and  the  Md  and  ()2d  degrees  of  E.  long.,  being  bounded 
N.K.  and  N.  by  the  Oxus  .ind  country  of  Balkh;  S.by 
Caubul  .ind  .Seistan  ;  and  \V.  by  Irak,  Asterabad,  and 
Daghestan.  Its  boundaries,  however,  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent at  dilferent  times  ;  and  its  present  area,  which  is 
.small  comparatively  with  the  great  extent  of  country 
that  it  comprised  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Afghans,  is 
roughly  estiiiiated  at  about  80,0(X)  sq.  m.  Fop.  uncertain. 

*  .\  im|>i'r  in  tlit-  Muilnit  Jmirnnl  of  Scienef,  Ac,  for  .tan.  1S40, 
states  ttiut  Khoolnom  is  an  iiKlf{>cndc>nt  town ;  nditing,  however,  tllat 
"  nollihiK  is  more  variable  tlian  the  limits  ot'a  Idianat  in  Asia." 

t  A  in/ja  is  the  6uth  port  of  a  MalunouU-Shalic  ru^xic. 
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Its  surface  Is  much  diveniflcd  by  plains  aud  mountains  ; 
a  large  portion  rnnsists  of  arid  rorlis,  destitute  i)f  vcjie- 
tation  or  frcsli  water,  ami  of  salt  and  sandy  deserts, 
among  wliich  may  l)e  found  a  few  fertile  oases.  Tiie  El- 
burz  ran^e  of  mountains  crosses  tlie  N.  part  of  tiie  prov. 
eastward  ;  and  between  this  lofty  ridfio  and  tlie  Caspian 
Sea-is  an  immense  uninterrupted  plain,  » iiicli,  includes 
tlie  steppe  of  Khiva,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  extensive 
flat  called  by  the  natives  Dusht-el-Klpclwuik.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  belongs  to  Khorassan  is  with- 
out a  single  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  habitation  ; 
and  its  scanty  pop.  comprises  only  a  few  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Turkmans.  At  the  font  of  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  rich  valleys,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,  and  formerly  well  peopled,  and  cultivated.  This 
district,  known  in  Persia  as  the  Altock,  once  comprised 
several  large  towns,  all  of  wliirh  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
totally  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Turkmans,  who  have  obtaincul  full  possession  of 
the  whole  tiaet.  The  Kiburi  mountains  send  rainilica- 
tions  southward,  which  penetrate  from  (lO  to  10(1  ni.  into 
the  plain.  This  range  contains  considerable  cinantitles 
of  iron,  which,  however,  is  not  wrought:  the  turquoise 
mines  of  N'ishapoor  are  rich,  and  If  managed  with  skill 
would  yield  large  revenues  ;  but  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  Persian  government  on  the  ti^nants  of  the  land 
have  led  to  the  closing  of  manv  of  the  most  productive 
mines.  (iS'ir  Nibihfoor.)  In  tills  portion  of  the  country 
are  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  were  there  any  security 
for  nruperty,  would  no  doubt  be  cultivated  and  wall  peo- 
pled. The  valley  of  Mushed  is  of  great  length,  com- 
mencing about  lU  m.  N.W.  of  .Sheerwan,  and  extending 
in  a  S.W.  din  ^iion  for  upwards  of  M  m.  beyond  Mushed. 
Its  breadth  varies  from  \i  to  30  m.,  and  it  comprises,  be- 
sides Mushed  (whicli  has  a  pop.  of  30,0(K)),  tlie  towns  of 
Chinnai&n,  Kadkan,  and  Kooclian,  with  agreat  extent  of 
go()d  land,  cultivated  by  Koordish  settlers,  'i'lie  \V. 
limit  of  Khorassan  is  nearly  that  of  the  great  saline 
desert,  whiih  forms  its  predominating  feature.  This 
tract,  which,  though  considerably  more  lolW,  is  con- 
sidered by  Kraser  (p.  i.'il.)  to  lie  connected  with  the 
desert  N.  of  the  KIburi  ridge,  skirts  the  districts  of  Te- 
heran, Kashan,  .and  Ispahan,  insulates  that  of  Yeid,  and 
extends  from  Toorsheei  southward  to  the  conllnes  of 
Kara,  Herman,  and  Seistan,  iiicluillng  hardly  anv  ha- 
bitable country  except  that  near  Keerjoon  and  (iiiayii. 
Its  K.  limit  Is  pretty  corrt-ctly  indicated  by  a  line  con- 
necting the  towns  of  Herat.  JSubcawar,  Kiirrah,  and 
Doosliuk.  The  nature  of  this  desert  varies  niiuh  in  dif. 
fereiit  parts.  In  some  places  it  produces  a  few  of  those 
plants  that  thrive  in  a  s.ilt  soil,  while  in  others  it 
consists  of  a  crackling  crust  of  dry  earth,  covered  with 
salt  eniorence:  a  considernlilc  portion  is  marshy,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  water  acniinulates  liuring  winter,  wliich 
is  evaporated  in  the  hot  weather,  leaving  lakes  of  salt, 
on  a  bed  of  mud.  Again,  in  certain  districts,  sand 
abounds  In  plains,  interspersed  with  waving  hillockt, 
easily  innviHl  by  the  wind,  anil  soinetiines  so  light  and 
ini|ialpable  as  to  prove  not  only  disagreeable  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  travellers,  who  not  nnfre<|iiently 
are  liiirietl  in  its  heaps.  Of  (he  rivers  of  Kliorassan,  the 
Tedzen  (an.  r>i'An>)  Is  next  in  size  to  the  Oxut:  it 
appears  to  rise  near  Seraks,  and  after  receiving  the  Me. 
slic'land  other  streams,  falls  into  the  Caspian  .Sea  in  lat. 
;)H"  11'  N.  The  rivers  of  the  inlerlipr  are  lew  and  incipii- 
iiderabltt,  and  fur  the  most  part  are  lost  in  llie  sand,  like 
the  /.enderoon  of  Ispahan. 

The  clinic'iti'  of  Kliorassan  varlis  according  to  tin*  n.i- 
tnreandeli'vatioliorthe  districts  iiilowliiili  it  is  diiidi'd. 
In  some  parts  it  Is  teniiierali'.  in  olliers  exlreniily  colil. 
The  di'ierls  are  iiil'i  stiil  bv  llir  .wihiximi,  which  is  as  fatal 
llere  as  ill  Aralii.l.  ( .SVc  Viil.  I.  130.)  I'lie  cultivated  dis. 
tricts  prodiiietlii'graiiii  and  I'liiitsof  .S.  Kurope,  with  asa- 
liptida.  tragiicanth,  aiidiilliir  giiiiis ;  but  tiinlier  Is  rare, 
f 'attle-feeiiiiig  is  the  (tiiet  einploMm-nt  of  the  ii'iinail 
raci'  that  roam  over  the  disirl ;  ami  the  laiiieN  and  goats 
ol  Khorassan  an- crii'lirati'i!  lor  llii'ir  line  soft  liair.  which 
is  a  valnalile  article  ol  tr.iile  in  the  inarkils  of  Meshed 
and  Ni«ha|Hior,  llie  t»o  largest  lowiii  <if  (lie  province. 
Theiiihab.  ol  llie  settled  distriiis  are  Tadjiks  or  Versians, 
prtqierty  so  called,  aii*l  tlii'ir  niiniher  lias  been  esliniated 
at  l.'^Hi,(i<iO.  Thr  llvats,  i>r  nomads.  ioni|irise  Tiirkniaiis, 
Djelers,  and  other  'I'lirkisli  Inlies,  and  there  are  about 
I'lO.iHMi  Kurds  in  till' N.  part  of  the  prill iiiie.  I'lie  rillulon 
of  all  the  inhali.  Is  Mohaniiiiedaii,  ami  most  of  tVieni 
ladling  to  the  sect  of  All.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral little  goveriinieiils  )  but  the  aiilliorlly  <il  llie  king  iii 
Persia  exiemlii  only  over  the  i  ilies  id  Mesliid,  Niilia- 
jMHir,  Turskish,  and  i'alias,  wilh  lliiir  di  iniideiii  ies. 
Die  S.  parts  bidoiig  to  the  Allglianv  ami  the  (IsUk 
Tartars  and  Tiiiliin.nis  wander  ovit  the  N.  and  K.,  ar- 
knowledging  only  their  niillve  khans.  These  wild  trIlH't 
carry  on  inresiianl  lioHillltles,  Invading  each  other's  ler- 
rilories  with  IhkIIi's  of  Irregular  liorse.  who,  alter  ra- 
va;ilng  the  country  and  burning  the  villages, carry  olfthe 
liili.iliiiaiits  Into  slavery,  (/'xi.  r'l  khoriitum,  p.  ilO.. 
and  .(/'/ll  niU* ,-  Aiimrir's  Vcrtm,  p.  101.,  ^c,) 
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KIIOTAN,  orlLITSI,  atownofChineieTurkettnn, 
prov.  V'arkund,  on  the  high  road  ijctwecn  that  city  and 
I.assa,  !«iO  m.  K.S.K.  the  former;  lat.  37^10'  N.,  long, 
about  78°  K.  It  is  principally  occupied  by  Uibeki )  and 
is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  "  Iti  musk,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  inhabs."  Khotan,  according  to  Abulfeda  and  other 
Mohammedan  geographers,  was  formerly  a  town  of  great 
consequence :  It  Is  still  a  place  of  cunsidcrablo  size,  en- 
closed by  ramparts  of  earth,  and,  though  ill  built,  has 
broad  streets.  It  li  the  station  of  a  Chinese  governor 
and  garrison;  has' manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  these  and  various  other 
articles,  including  jfu,  the  Jasper  of  the  ancients.  (Ilel- 
merifii,  Ilitlfr,  Klaiiroth,  *c.) 

KIACIITA,  or  KIAKIITA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Kiissia, 
gov.  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  iHiing  the  centre  of  the  trade  and 
political  Intercourse  between  the  Uiissian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  stands  immediately  within  the  Siberian 
frontier,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Selenga,  and  upon  a  plateau  elevated  about  'i,TM  ft. 
above  the  sea,  6Am.  N.  by  K.  Selengiusk.  and  IWIm. 
S.K.  Irkutsk:  lat.  50°  21' ft"  N..  long.  KMi" '.iN'  l.')"  K. 
(F.rtiian.)  Pop.  between  4,(X)()  .-ind  fi,(HlO.  It  Is  divided 
into  an  U|iper  and  lower  town  :  the  former,  or  the  fortress 
of  Trttiskoi  Snwsk,  was  founded  when  tlie  llrst  commercial 
treaty  took  place  between  KushIii  and  China,  in  1728, 
The  town  within  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a 
square ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  bazaar,  or  market- 
place, a  woiHlen  building.  Kxcept  a  chapel  of  stone,  and 
some  of  the  public  ollices,  built  partiv  with  brick,  Kiiuhta 
is  cnnstrncted  wholly  of  wikmI.  The  church,  govern- 
ment-house, barracks,  and  watch  tower,  are  the  chief 
public  edlHccs  within  the  town  :  the  various  courts  and 

f!overnment  otllces,  imperial  rliubarb  dep6t,  custom- 
louse,  &c.,  are  in  one  oftlie  suburbs.  The  lower  town, 
a  few  versts  distant,  consists  of  only  about  Ml  houses.  In- 
habited by  merchants,  who  conduct  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  and  some  of  whom  arc  said  to  be  very  rich. 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  boundary  Is  the  Mongoll.in 
village  of  Mia-mia-tchin  (the  place  of  trade),  which,  like 
the  Uussian  town.  Is  laid  out  In  a  square  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade.  It  is  ill  built,  and  has  only  from 
1,2(HI  to  l.nOO  inhab.,  all  males,  no  women  being  allowed 
to  reside  in  it.  All  tlie  merchantile  transactions  are  con- 
ductitl  between  this  village  and  Lower  Klachta  ;  and  the 
merchants  of  the  two  places  visit  i>ach  other  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  goods  bought  by  the  Kussians  are  Im- 
mediately sent  to  C'piier  Klachla.  to  be  examined  by  the 
custom-house  authorities.  The  Kussians  exchange  furs, 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  Uussian  and  Nilesian  broad-cloths, 
Uussian  and  morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  ami 
es|H'cially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  sillts, 
nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhnliarb,  tiibiii'i'ii. 
musk.  \c.  At  the  Kiaclita  Dec.  fair,  the  lea  boiigiit  hy 
the  Kussians  is,  at  an  average,  said  to  amount  to  i>0,(  (hi 
chests,  or  >1,2II0,(HI<I  lbs.,  of  line  pekoe:  iM-sldes  a  large 
quantity  of  an  Inferior  kind,  iniirh  of  which  Is  eonsumitl 
by  the  Sllierians  and  nomadic  Tartars.  Hut,  according 
to  Khiproth,  the  accounts  of  the  Kiisslan  commerce  with 
China  have  been  much  exaggerated  (  the  total  amount 
of  the  trade  seldom  reiuhing  24  millions  fr.  a  year, 
and  frequently  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum.  In  In;ii, 
the  Knssian  exports  by  wiiy  of  Klachta  amonnlid  to 
•t,tifi.'i,.\lii  fr.,  and  the  Imports  to  n,7.^M,».W  fr.  (foods  ni:iy 
la-  conveyed  Ironi  Klachta  to  I'.uroiiean  Ilussia  eltliir 
by  land  or  water  (by  the  Lake  of  llalkal,  the  Aiiguril, 
Henisel,  Jtc.^  ;  In  the  lormer  mode  the  journey  occni'lit 
a  ]ear,anil  In  the  latter  tliree  years,  or  rather,  three  very 
short  summers,  the  rivers  being  for  a  great  part  of  llii' 
year  frosen  over.  {F.rmiin,  Hum-  urn  iliiHiilf  i  AVu/i- 
ro/A,  Mi'inniin,  .Sc,  i.  ;i7— Ml.  i  lUlUr  t  (IJfliuil  I'ajurs, 
and  I'riv.  Itilnrw.) 

KIIIDKKMINMKU,  an  Important  manufnilnrliiK 
and  market-town.  narl.  Iior.  and  par.  of  Kngliind,  m 
Worcesler,  liiind.  llallsliire.  on  (lie  Sloiir,  an  allliiriil  nl 
the  .Srvern,  13  in  N.  Worcester,  Hi  III.  W. S.W.  llir. 
iniiigliam,  and  IIh  m.  N.W.  I.nndon.  Area  of  the  in. 
lire  par.,  I'l.HIMhures:  imp.  of  pari  bor.,(»lilili  Ini'liiilii 
the  old  lior  ,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  "  foreign"  illslrlit 
in  |x:t|,)  |i,,(KiO.  (Uiiunil.  Ciitiim.'t  EtfininU.)  'I'lie  lomi, 
dividi'd  by  the  river,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  ii  slmn 
bridge.  Into  two  nnei|iial  iiarls.  In  Irre^'iilarly  biilll,  lint  h.i. 
sevi  ral  goiMl  ■treela.  well  paved,  lighted  with  ga>,  aii<l 
kejil  clean  by  m\  iindergroiind  sewerage.  In  the  ii  iitn 
of  tlie  inarkel  I'lace  is  the  town-hall,  a  rai>arioii>  Ihk  k 
sttuetiiie,  coiiiprislng,  liesiiles  several  oilier  roiiiii>.  a 
large  i  oiincil-i  IninlHr  lor  ror|Hiralloii  ineetlngs,  i|M.iri.i 
sessions,  Ac.  s  the  lowel  pari  of  the  blllldtllg  Is  iKnl  ii< 
a  bull  iiirs' III  rkel,  Niiil  iinderiiealh  Is  a  cellar  llial  lie 
soinetiities  Iti-en  used  as  a  gaol.  The  rhiirrli.  wliiili 
slands  In  a  line  open  space,  on  the  brow  ol  a  hill,  iniil 
close  to  the  river,  Is  a  large  (iotliii-  cillllce,  rii  hi)' 
adoriii'il.  and  snrniounted  by  a  lolly  pinnacbil  lnwir. 
the  whole  iH'liig  in  excellent  repair.  The  Interior  lia< 
Hcroinnioilatlon  for  '^.(KHi  persiins,  and  contains  smral 
line  old  iniiiiiinienls.  t'onneeled  wllli  llie  ihiirih,  nl 
lis  K.end,  li  «  iJotlilc  chH|i«l  ur  cliuitryi  now  apins 
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priated  to  the  use  of  the  grammar-school.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  town  is  the  fine  district  chapel  of  St.  George, 
erected  In  1823,  at  an  expense  of  lt*,l3W. ;  the  altar- 
piece  Is  embellished  with  a  representation  of  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  in  carpet-work,  executed  with  much 
taste  and  brilliancy  of  colouring ;  there  are  also  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Weslcyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Unitarians.  The  grammar  school,  chartered 
by  Charles  I.,  hiis  estates  attached  to  it  worth  about 
W)(«.  a  year  ;  but  though  all  the  inhab.  are  entitled  to 
send  their  sons  here  to  be  educated,  free  of  expense,  it 
Is  of  little  practical  utility,  and  is  attended  by  only  about 
20  boys.  A  free  school,  founded  In  179''>,  provides  in- 
struction for  about  25  boys,  chiefly  dissenters.  There 
are  numerous  Sunday  schools,  attended  by  about  3,000 
children  ;  and  4  National  schools,  and  3  Lancastrian 
schools,  furnish  instruction  to  above  1,100  children. 
Tlie  charitable  Institutions  comprise  several  almshouses 
and  a  dispensary,  with  some  clothing  and  beiictit  soci- 
eties. Near  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  the  ro,id 
to  which  is  an  i\grecahlc  and  fashionable  promenade, 
and  in  the  suburbs  are  some  elegant  villas,  inhabited  by 
the  wealthy  manufacturers. 

Kidilcrminster  h.Ts  been  noted  for  its  weaving  Industry 
llnee  the  time  of  Henry  VllL,  in  whose  reign  it  had  a 
con  Jderable  trade  in  broad  cloth.  Linsey-woolseys 
were  afterwards  introduced,  and  were  superseded,  in  their 
turn,  by  poplins,  bombazecns,  and  carpets.  The  fabrics 
now  made  are  carpets,  flngcr-rngs,  bombazecns,  cover- 
ings for  buttons,  and  waistcoat-pieces.  The  carpet  ma- 
nul'aetiire,  introduced  In  17.35,  has  long  been  the  staple 
business  of  the  town  :  there  are  no  power-looms,  the 
carpets  being  all  woven  by  the  hand ;  and  carpet-weaving 
Is  the  principal  troilo  ;  bombazeens  are  not  extensively 
ma  le,  and  button-coverings  have  only  been  lately  In- 
troiluced.  The  carpet  fabrics  comprise  Brussels  or  pile 
carpets,  Kidderminster  or  (n-grain  carpets,  and  Venetian 
carpets :  the  proportion  of  each,  in  1H38,  Is  seen  from  the 
following  table,  (llaud-loum  IVvavers'  llcpurt,  part  v. 
MO.) 
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•i,{)m 
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Skilful  and  industrious  carpet- weavers  earn  27j.  a 
week  ;  hut  the  average  wages  (ls.'i!i)  did  not  exceed  I4,«,, 
thi  (piaiitity  woven  averaging  24  yards  a  week,     liutton- 

I  makers  and  wai-steoat  piece  m.ikers  earn  about  12.«.  or 
'il3.v.  a  week:   bomlmzeen-weavers  (of  whom  there  are 

lUt  7li>  earn  only  7»  a  wi'ek,  but  the  work  is  light, 
I  i«  principally  performed  by  women  .ind  aged  per- 
ms. There  fxrc  (i  worsted  mills,  which  employ  (;22 
lands,  and  factory  wages  average  from  3.v.  to  (is.  a  wi'ek 
ir  children  and  women,  and  I'rom  13*.  to  2.'),?.  for  men. 
he  moral  condition  of  the  weavers  Is  said  to  have  dcte- 
rionted  of  late  yci.rs,  chiefly  In  consequence  of  an  obsti- 
nate strike  In  1H2S,  when  wages  were  loweml  17  per 
tent  ,  and  when  also  the  inanufarture  took  root  In  other 
Jiaceit.  .Since  that  period,  the  weavers  are  said  to  have 
'been  discontented  and  improviilent,  and,  in  fiiit,  to  have 
In  a  great  measure  changed  their  character,  lients  are 
also  Kalil  to  have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  inaiiu. 
factures  and  trade  of  the  town  are  greatly  faiilitated  liy 
the  .St.illbnlsliireand  Worcestershire  canal,  which  passes 
time  Id  the  town  ;  and  Us  eominiinlciilions  have  been 
fiirllier  Improved  by  the  opening  of  the  Uirmlnghain  and 
liliiiii'i'ster  railway. 

Kldiierniiiistir  Is  a  hor.  by  prescription,  anil  received 
Itsrlnnter  of  liieoriiiiration  in  12  Charles  L  .Slme  the 
Mull,  llilorm  Act  it  has  been  iliviiled  into  three  wards, 

till' H'lveviiiiieiit  being  vested  in  a  reeiirder,  (i  alderni 

and  in  riniiiiilliirs.  (Jiiiirter  and  petty  senslniis.  and  a 
C"  irt  of  rei|iir»t«  tortile  recovery  ol  small  debts,  are  held 
III  llie  tiiwn-lmll.  Corp,  ri'veinies,  in  IHIi'l,  l,'.>l(l/.  In 
till'  rilun  of  I'Mward  L,  Kidderiiriiister  sent  2  ineins.  to 
till'  II  III  C.  ,  lint  the  priiilene  la  Inn  rlllier  lost  or  ills- 
UMcl.  It  c  eased  to  be  represcnii  d  ;  and  tliU  piipiihms  mul 
liiilii-lriniin  tu»n  had  no  vniei'  In  the  ii>-Klaliire  till  the 
III  loriii   Alt  iiinfeneil  on   It   the  priiilene  of  lienillng  1 

nil  III.  imlie  II.  of  C,      The  ilerinral  linills  i iprUe  the 

old  niiin  liiir.,  and  a  small  onrtlnn  i,f  t|i,>  ••  fpirl^u  'dis- 
tiiit  There  were  .Vi(),|iialiri  ing  leneinents  in  lH:t[,  and 
lilMeit  ileclorslii  1h;('i.  1(1,  Marki  l«  on  'Tliiirsday  :  fairs, 
lliilli'liiirsday,  .Iiiiii'iil.  Sept. 4. and  Nov.  2ii.  fur  horses, 
1  illli',  limn  and  woollen  rliilli.     (I'm  I.  Iliiiiiils  ) 

MllWI.M.V,  or  CVDWI'.LI,  a  bor,.  market-town. 
mill  lar.  nl  S.  \\  ales,  eo.  Caermartheii,  and  liiinil.  of  Us 
e  mil  line,  on  the  li»enilrai'th.  \  ei  hail, '.1  m,  S.  Caerinar- 

II  i<  II    iiiil  I7'.>  in.  W.  Liiniliio,     Top  .  in  IKIl,  l,li:il.  there 
|l  ■  iiiK  a  ili/i  iia«e  of  iw  permnis  iliiring  llie  pneeillng  In 

\iii>.  It  U  illvided  by  the  river  llilii  2  lowhsliip>,  (Mil 
Liilm  My  iM'ing  on  the  \V,,  and  New  Kidwelly  on  the  I). 
I  '  li  ft  hink.     The  Inimer  was  oiiie  surrounded  liy  wall», 


with  Sgatea,  one  of  which  Is  yet  standing ;  but  the  houses 
have  fallen  to  decay,  and  consist  at  present  of  little  more 
than  hovels.  New  Kidwelly,  which  is  joined  to  the  other 
by  a  stone  bridge,  has  several  respectable  houses  and 
numerous  cottages.  On  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
the  Old  Town,  stands  the  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  now  a  large  and 
imposing  ruin  In  tolerable  preservation,  with  many  of  its 
apartments  and  staircises  still  entire :  the  W.  gateway  is 
a  noble  specimen  of  architecture,  and  some  of  the  towers 
at  the  angles  retain  their  arched  roofs  of  stone.  The 
battlements  command  magnificent  views  of  Caermarthen 
Bay  and  the  country  on  both  sides  the  Towy.  The  church, 
winch  is  in  the  New  Town,  is  an  old  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  170  ft.  high :  the  transepts  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  centre  aisle  is  the  only  part  used 
for  service.  The  ruins  of  a  priory  of  black  monks  adjoin 
the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  ;  and  connected  with  it  is  a  rural  deanery  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's.  There  are  places  of  worship 
also  for  C-ilvinist  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  other  dissenters.  A  free-school  is  supported 
by  funds  In  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  one  other 
school  is  maintained  by  subscription.  The  industry  of 
Kidwelly  is  chiefly  employed  in  working  coal,  smelting 
iron,  and  making  tin  plates.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much 
trade,  however,  owing  to  the  choking  up  of  the  river, 
which  is  almost  useless,  notwithstanding  the  construc- 
tion of  wharfs,  staiths,  and  other  Improvements,  by 
Lord  Cawdor.  There  is  canal  communication  witn 
Pembrey,  where  there  is  a  commodious  quay  ;  and  a 
canal  and  tr.im.road  connect  It  also  with  Llanelly,  which 
has  a  Hourishing  and  increasing  trade.  Kidwelly  forms  a 
part  of  the  diichy  of  Lancaster,  but  Is  governed  by  its 
own  mayor  and  12  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  not 
affected  by  the  Municipal  Keform  Act.  Markets  on 
Friday:  cattle  fairs.  May  24.,  July  22.,  and  Oct.  29. 

KIEK,agovernmentof  Kusslain  Europe,  lyinglcngth- 
wise  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  having  N.  the 

Snvcrnmentof  Minsk,  W.  Volhynlaand  Podolla,  and  S. 
Iherson.  Area  cstim.ited  at  about  2n,(HlO  sq.  m.  Pop., 
in  IK.38,  4«iO,0<IO,  Principal  rivers,  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  all  along  the  E.,  Pripct,  which  traverses  its  N. 
division,  Teterifl,  and  other  afHuciUs  of  the  Dniepr. 
Surface  flat  j  soil  very  fertile,  so  much  so,  that,  though 
agriculture  be  very  IndifTcrent,  the  return  to  most 
sorts  of  grain  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1.  Cattle  numerous, 
large,  and  of  a  flne  breed.  Horses  small.  Forests  exten. 
sivc.  In  Its  N.  parts  there  are  considerable  marshes. 
Manufactures,  exclusive  of  those  carried  on  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Commerce 
trifling,  and  mostly  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Principal 
town  Kief. 

Kief,  the  c.\p.  of  the  above  government,  and  the  former 
resilience  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Itussia,  on  the  Dniepr,  a 
little  below  the  conlluenee  of  the  Desna  with  that  river  i 
lal.  .Mio  2(i'  ,'13"  N.,  long.  30'-'  27'.  Pop.  2(i,(l(HI.  This  Is  a 
very  ancient  city.  It  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Itussia,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period  the 
cap.  of  the  empire.  Hut  it  subsequently  underwent  many 
vicissitudes  ;  being  sometimes  subject  to  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Tartars,  and  the  Poles.  In  ItiHO,  however.  It  was 
Hnally  ceded  to  Kiissia,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
her  possession.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts  — the 
old  town,  on  an  eminence  elevated  considerably  above  the 
river  ;  I'itehersk,  or  the  citadel,  more  to  the  .S.,  and  on  a 
still  higher  enilnenie ;  and  the  lower  town,  or  Podolsk, 
on  a  plain  along  the  river.  The  first  or  old  town  con- 
tains  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  In  10,37,  and  an 
object  of  Ihi'  (jrealest  \enerallon  on  the  part  of  the  Kus. 
slans.  It  is  slated  by  Dr.  I'liikertnii,  that  the  sum  appro- 
priateil  by  the  lIiisNiaii  government  for  the  support  of  this 
till)  most  ancient  cathedral  In  the  empire,  witli  Us  priests 
deaeiiiis,  singers,  ,\c.,  amounts  to  only  !IM/,  a  year! 
( lluuiii.  ,yr  .  p,  217,)  'The  citadel  Is  surrounded  by  a  ram. 
part.  Within  it  Is  the  arsenal,  ereeted  by  Catherine  II 
a  large  handsome  bnllillng,  containing  an  extensive 
supply  ol  arms.  Hut  the  principal  object  of  eiirlosltv  In 
the  cltailel  is  the  lanioiis  monastery  of  I'itehersk,  wltl'i  Its 
lathedral.  It  derives  Us  name  from /i(y<Ai)i(i.  a  cavern, 
lieeause  in  tlie  vaults  beneath  are  preservi'd  the  bodies 
111  several  Husslan  saints,  Thi.  timer  or  liellrv  of  the 
eallieilral,  deemed  by  the  llussians  a  master-piece  .1  ar. 
chltectnre,  rises  to  the  height  of  3(IU  U.  The  thiolo. 
((leal  arademyiif  Kiel,  liiiiniliil  In  llilil,  |n  the  Vodolsk, 
IS  one  ot  llie  must  reiebrati  d  In  Hiissia,  In  1M,I0,  It  was 
attendid,  aieiirding  to  S<hnli7.lir.  by  l,.-.tsi  piiplU;  |,iit 
this,  tte  snspeet,  must  be  an  exaggerathm,  and  we  should 
think  that  ,I.Mi,  or  4iki,  wnnlil  be  nearer  the  mark.  In 
1833  a  university  was  loiuided  at  Kiel,  intended  to  re- 
place that  ol  Wllim,  suppressed  alter  thi'  late  P  illsii  re- 
viiliiliiiii.  It  had,  in  l8;i7,  8m  prolessors  and  assistants, 
ahiiut  -0(1  pupils,  mill  a  library  with  more  than  4,'i,IKlO 
vols,  llie  unUerslty  hnildlngs  «re  said  to  Im<  at  onra 
large  and  hainlsome.  Oiieof  the  most  remarkable  edillees 
In  the  lower  town  Is  the  exchange,  a  very  large  building, 
ihe  gre.il  hall  of  which  can  uccuniiuuUa'te  a,()UU  iwrsuiis.' 
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iluced.  There  are  aome  very  large  estates  :  but  property 
is,  nntwithstanding,  a  good  deal  divided.  Farms  vary  in 
size  fi'oiii  5  up  to  'iOO  and  even  500  acres  ;  and  liave,  in- 
deed, been  less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Irish  cos. 
Average  rent  of  land,  \3s.  nn  nerc.  Minerals  and  ma- 
ijul'actures  unimportant.  Prinrlpal  rivers  liarrow,  I.iffey, 
and  Uoync ;  tlic  last-mentioned  river  having  its  principal 
source  In  this  co.,  near  (Jarbury.  It  is  also  intersected 
by  the  Urand  Canal,  and  by  its  branch  leading  to  Monas. 
tercvcn  and  Athy.  It  has  no  considerable  town,  Athy 
being  the  most  populous.  KiUlarc  contains  10  baronies, 
and  113  parishes:  it  returns  3  mems.  to  the  H.of  C, 
both  for  the  co.  Kegistcred  electors  in  1M7-38,  1,244. 
In  IM»I,  it  had  17,1.5.^>  inhab.  houses,  IH,771  families,  and 
I08,4'J4  Initabs.,  of  whom  M,iT2  were  males,  and  .'i.'l,%2 
females. 

KILIA,  a  sm.ill  town  of  European  Kussia,  in  Ifessara- 
bia,  on  the  N.  lumk  of  the  KIlia,  an  arm  of  the  l)auul*e, 
about  H  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has  some  trade  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  arm  of  the  river,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
become  a  place  of  any  importance. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  I-cinstrr, 
having  N.  yueen's  t:o. ;  E.  C'arlow  and  NVexfnril,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Harrow ;  S.  Waterford,  from 
which  It  is  separated  by  the  Suir  ;  and  \V.  the  latter  and 
,  Tipperary.  Area,  .'il3,rKi(j  acres  ;  of  which  y(i,.'v;y  .ire  un- 
tre  also  proiliiccd.  Tlie  linrbour  is  safe,  and  has  water  i  improved  mountain  and  bog.  Thougli  in  parts  hilly,  tl.c 
sudicicnt  for  large  ships.  A  goi.d  deal  of  trade  and  ship-  [  surface  is  mostly  either  Hat,  or  but  slightly  undulating, 
hiiildhig  is  carried  on.     Packet  boats  sail  regularly  for  !  .Soil  of  various  (pialities  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  rests 

Copenhagen ;  and  the  road  from  Ilaniliurg  to  Kiel  being  "  

e<pi.il  to  <iny  In  Kiigland,  this  route  is  much  freqiu'nted 
by  travellers  visiting  tlie  Danisli  metropolis.  The 
llolsti'iii  canal,  forming  a  n.ivigable  conninmication  be- 
tween the  Eydcr  and  tlie  Haltic,  uniti's  with  the  latter 
'2  m  from  the  town.  There  is  a  great  annual  fair  in 
January. 
KII,I).\  (.ST.),  or.  MIK T,  a  small  isl.ind  belonging  to  ^  are  not  unconnnon  ;   .ind  fafm-houies  and  cottages  are 


The  houses  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  mostly  unpavcd.  The  town 
is  principally  dependent  on  the  pilgrimages  to  the  cathe. 
dral  and  the  mona<^tery,  and  on  the  academy.  In  17UH  a 
fair,  formerly  held  at  Dubno,  w;»s  transferred  thither. 
It  takes  place  during  January,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
surrounding  nobles,  as  well  as  by  great  numbers  of  mer- 
chants and  other  descriptions  of  people.  They  rendez- 
vous in  the  exchange.  Provisions  of  all  kimis  are  abun- 
dant and  exceedingly  cheap.  (Sehnilzlfi;  La  Ktissh;  Ike, 
p.  449—4,5!*. ;  I'inkerltm ;  l.yaH's  Tratuls,  I.  103.,  Ac.) 

KIEL,  a  town  of  Denmark,  ciip.  Holstein,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  prov.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay,  lat. 
54°  19' 43"  N.,  long.  10°  8'  IS"  K.  Pop.  11,0(M).  It  is 
handsome,  well  built,  and  thriving.  The  university, 
foiuided  in  Kiti.'),  has  had  many  distinguishe<l  men  among 
its  professors :  it  has  a  valuable  library,  comprising  70,000 
volumes,  and  isattendeil  at  present  by  about  300  students. 
Tlu-re  is  also  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with  an 
orphan-house,  a  workhouse,  \c.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicliol.as  is  a  fine  old  building  ;  a  hanilsomo  royal  palace 
stands  on  a  hill  adjoining  tlie  town,  and  the  public  biiths 
deserve  imtice. 

Kiel  is  the  seat  of  government,  and,  since  IS34,  of 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  fur  the  duchies  of  Sleswick, 
Holstein,  and  I.auenl>urg.  There  is  an  extensive  h,it 
manufacture  ;  and  starcli.  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  &c 


on  a  limestone  bottom,  and  is  light,  loamy,  and,  in  the 
valh'ys,  particularly  fertile.  The  remarks  in.-ide  under 
the  heiid  of  Kildare  .is  to  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  In  agriculture,  since  I sl3, apply  equ.illy  to  this 
CO.  In  some  districts  the  dairy  husbandry  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Proiierty  mostly  in  very  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sizes,  but  geiu-raily  small .  Partnership  tenures 


.Scotland,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands,  in  the  .Vtlanlic  Ocean.  liO  m.  \V.  from  list ;  lat. 
■'i7'=  »y  N.,  hmg.  H->3'i'  30"  W.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length 
by  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  contains  .ibout  4,(K10  acres :  hav- 
ing .-ittJiched  to  it  a  lew  depcrdent  and  inferior  Islets, 


Except  at  tin'  l.mdlng  place  on  its  S.  side,  and  at  a  rwky 
bay  on  thi'  N.,  the  island  is  wholly  fenced  round  with 
lofty   inaccessible  precipices.     The  lamling  place,   now 


noticed,  affords,  exci'pt  during  southerly  winds,  good 
anchorage.  .St.  Kilda  is  principally  occupied  by  four  hills ; 
and  though  the  soil  be  but  thin  .ind  poor,  it  is,  owing  to 
the  moisture  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  covered  with 
luxuri.int  verdure,  and  affords  pasture  for  some  hundreds 
of  shei'p  and  a  few  rows.  A  small  portion  of  the  surface 
is  In  tillage,  and  jinxliu'es  the  variety  of  li,'irley  called 
bear  or  big,  and  oats  ;  but  owing  to  the  fre(|ueiit  and  tre- 
mendous storms  liy  which  the  island  is  vi>ited,  the  crops 
are  exceedingly  precarious,  and  are  imt  nnfreiiui'utly 
destroyed.  'I  lu!  inhal>s.  consist  of  22  families,  of  .t  or 
fi  indlviduiils  each,  who  live  together  in  one  poor  hamlet. 
Tin-  islanil  biing  resorted  to  by  vast  numliers  of  sea 
fowl,  the  inhabs.  are  prliu'lpally  engaged  ill  fowling,  and 
are  mainly  depi'nilent  on  the  eggs.  fle«li.  and  feathers  of 
the  birds.  I'owling  Is  here,  as  in  all  similar  loialitles, 
an  extremely  iierilous   o<-citpation.  aiul    one   requiring 

fireat  nerve  aiuf  dexterity.  ( .Si'e  Vol.  I.  p.  KSi.)  Fishing 
I,  also,  a  considi'rahle  resource.     The  | pie  are  lillliy 

in  their  h:d>lls,  destitute  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  lii',. 
and  apparently  nnhi'.ilthy  and  short-liveil.  The  IslaiKl 
belongs  to  a  singli'  proprietor,  who  lets  it  to  a  nildilli'- 
man,  by  whom  it  Is  let  to  the  inli;d>s.  The  l.itlir  p.ty 
their  rents  in  fcithcrs  and  biar.  The  pop.  lias  lung  been 
stationary. 

llecently  a  conslch-rable  imjinivement  has  been  ilT  cIimI 
In  the  coinlitlon  of  thi'si'  renuiti'  iol.indirs  li\  the  visits 
paid  them  In  the  course  nf  sunnncr  liy  steamers  fciin 
various  parts  of  (;reat  llritaln.  .\  few  vears  a^o  they 
Were  extremely  Ignorant  ;  lint  they  ire  said  to  bi',  in  this 
respect,  a  g<iod  deal  unproved  (lirniigh  the  resideriee 
amongst  them  of  a  wort  In  ai.l  iiin>t  .ilteiitlve  i  lercvni.oi. 
(.Wrtr//»r»  Ifynit,- III  SI  Lihlii.  Itli  e.l.  I.iiiid.  IT'-;!';  I'l  I- 
Inrliin  and  /laird  un  Ihc  Uinhliindt  and  hiamli  of  Scut- 
land,  p.  2H,  .1c.) 

KM.DAIII'.  an  Inland  co.  of  Irel.inil.  prov  I.einster, 
having  N.  Miath,  i:.  DiiUlin  and  Wieklow,  S.  (  irlow, 
Mod  W.  King's  iuiil  Uiiein'ii  ('o».  It  emit  liiis  3'i2,43.'> 
acres,  of  which  lili.417  are  iintni|iroied  liog  ami  wa«le. 
ronililing  prlmlpally  of  piirtion>  of  thi'  li  >it  of  .Mien 
(which  see).  Surface  mostly  flat,  or  liiit  •.lightly  iiiidii- 
Ullng  1  and,  with  thi' exceillon  of  the  hog.  tlii'  soil  U 
nnistly  ■  hiyey  and  fertile.  The  famous  coniinou.  cilleil 
the  cuiragh  of  KIIHare,  In  the  i  eiiire  of  the  (  o.  i  onfiilns 
•bout  .^.IKHI  lures  ;  and  is  <ald  to  be  uioiiatclied  lor  the 
»oflne»»  of  Its  liirf,  and  llie  rli  Iiih  •.»  of  Its  verdure. 
Whin  Mr.  Wakefield  >l«lled  Ireland,  agrliuliiire  In  this 
ro.  was  In  the  ttornt  poMiililc  state  il  41').);  Iml,  though 
still  very  far  behind.  II  liiis  been  ninterl  illy  improied  In  . 
the  Interval  I  and  lietfer  fniplemeiils.  bitter  stoi  k.  and  j 
Improved  priKesses  liaro  been   pretty  generally  Inliu.  I 


ill  general  very  Inferior.     Average  rent  of  land,  17s.  an 
,  acre,  being  .among  the  highest  rented  counties  In  Ire- 
l.ind.     There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  this  co.,  and 
collieries  have  l>een  wrought  at  Castlecumer  for  nnire 
j  than  a  century;  but,  owing  to  the  excess  of  sulphur,  the 
I  coal  is  but  Utile  used  for  ilomestic  purposes,  and  is  prln- 
I  cip.ally  employed  in  malting,  lime-burning,  Ike.     The 
'  woollen   manufactures   formerly  est,ilillshed  In  this  co, 
are   now    nearly  extinct    (see  next  article)  ;  and,  if  we 
'  except  the  grinding  of  corn  into  meal  and  Hour,  and 
'  some  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  the  manufac- 
tures now  carrieil  on  in  the  co.  are  ipiite  inconsiderable, 
Kilkenny  is  intersected  by  the  Nore,  and  bounded  on 
the   E.  by  the  liarrow,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  .Suir  ;  so 
that  il  has  peculiar  facilities  for  the  shinping  of  its  pro- 
duce, which  may  he  conveyed  either  to  Waterford  by  the 
Harrow  ami  the  Suir,  or  to  Dublin  liy  the  Harrow  and 
the  liratid  Canal.     It  contains  il  baronies  and  127  pars.  ; 
and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C..  being  2  for  tlie  co., 
'  and  I  for  the  bor.  of  Kilkenny.     Hegistiri'd  electors  for 
the  CO.  in  |H3'«-3'.i.   1,311.     In  I>i31,  Kilkenny  had  3I,(MI7 
inhab.  houses,  ,'l3.ii(iM  families,  and   l<.i3.lWii  Inhabs. ;  uf 
whom  9  i.977  were  males,  and  ■i'.i,709  females. 

KiLKKNNY,  an  inl.md  city  and  pari.  bur.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  I.einster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Nore, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  haiuUome  stone  bridges, 
72m.  S.W.  Dublin,  and  27  ni.  N.  by  W  .  Waterford. 

Kilkenny,  with  Its  lilierties.  wliicli  are  ciimprUtHl  In 
the  pari.  bor..  extends  over  a  space  of  ll'i.tlio  Imp.  acres, 
and  tornis  a  co.  of  itself;  the  portion  on  the  I'',  side  the 
river,  called  St.  Caniiice.or  Irislitown.  Iielngon  the  estate 
oMhelilshopol  0>sory.  Thecllyiuid  llbertli",  had.  In  IN'.'I. 
23. '.'.'Ill;  and  In  |s:il.  'J3,7II  liihali,,  ofvthom  above  2I,0<ki 
are  II.  Calholiis.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  tliat  Kilkenny  i.i  well 
built  (excepting  the  suburbs),  beaiitirnlly  sllnateif,  and  a 
very  interesting  li-.vii  The  principal  streets  are  piirallil 
to  the  river.  Iiiit  lliere  are  iii.uiy  cross  streets.  <)l  2.s|'.' 
houses  liclonging  lo  the  town  Iii'Ik:(1,  |,m.i7  were  Ifiali  tinl. 
and '.I"".''  sLited.  I  he  principal  siriiituics  are  tlieiiislli 
and  catheilial.  '1  lie  former,  whlcti  is  of  gieat  antl<pill\, 
li.ivliig  been  built  liy  Stroiighow.  his  lieeii  long  flii' 
pro|ii'rly  and  roldeiice  of  the  llrmoiide  family.  It  h.i< 
recently  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  lias  Im'I'Ii  n  h- 
deri  il  a  very  coinnioillous  as  well  as  a  iiiagnffici>nt  rci- 
deiii  e. 

riie  church  of  St  Cimiilie.  tlie  ciithedral  of  the  si  c-  ,1 
Ossory,  l>  a  laige  venerable  pile  of  I  lot  hie  architei  tin, 
it  ha',  never  il  ni<i?itiiiieiil-,  and  near  it  Is  a  round  or  pill  ir 
louer  let  It.  high:  the  bishop's  pal.iie  and  the  ili  ;iii,  ry 
are  aUo  clnsi>  liv .  The  e<i.  ol  llie  city  com|ilfM,  llii' 
parulic«  of  St  Marj.  St.  I'alrlik.  SI  Jolmiuid  M.  i  .  ii. 
Iiiie  The  cliiMili  of  SI  M  irv  Is  all  elegant  iimiIihi 
liiiililli'U  ;  til, It  of  SI.  Jotin,  uhlifi  was  the  i  li,ipel  ol  ilm 
iiiiiiia>li  ly  of  the  same  iiaine.  has  been  ri  >|oied,  so  n,  |,, 
presri  ve  ilie  I  liaraeler  of  Its  former  slngui.ir  stvie  ol  lo. 
eliiti'ctiiri'.  In  wlih  h  the  wlmlous  are  nplleatid  In  muIi 
I  liiie  •iieei  ««fon.  that  the  interi  ids  are  nun  ly  ninllioii). 
whence  It  Is  called  the  Lantern  of  Kill>i  iiiiy  I  In  le  Is 
a  llom.  Culli.  (Impel  In  each  piirlsh.  that  uf  St. Mar)  i 
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being  looked  upon  as  the  bishop's  cathedral.  Chapels 
are  also  iitlached  to  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  to  the 
Dominican  and  Capuchin  friaries.  The  rains  of  the 
Franciscan  and  of  the  Dominican,  or  Black  Abbey,  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place, 

A  pu'.ilic  grammar-school,  endowed  by  one  of  the  carls 
of  Ormonde,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  college 
by  .lames  II.,  has  accommodiition  for  KO  resident  pupils; 
the  house,  which  stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  was  rebuilt,  at  the  nubile  expense,  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century :  the  children  of  the  inhab. 
of  Kilkenny  are  admitted  at  half  price.  Here  is  also  a 
charter  school  In  which  24  boys  are  instructed  in  weav- 
ing, a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  R.  Catholic 
priesthood  at  Birchfleld,  a  large  female  school,  con- 
ducted In  the  best  possible  miinner  by  the  nuns  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  female 
orph.'in  house.  There  arc  about  1,2UU  pupils  in  the 
public,  .tnd  l,.'iO0  in  the  private  schools. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  arc  the  infirmary 
for  the  CO.,  the  fever  hosplt.il,  and  the  house  of  industry, 
which  has  attached  to  It  a  lunatic  asylum,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  county  district  asylum':  there  are  at  pre- 
sent (IH3'.))  In  it  16  male  and  Hi  lemale  patients,  but  the 
want  of  adeijuate  accommodation  obliges  some  of  them 
to  be  lodged  .it  night  in  the  house  of  correction.  There 
are  several  almshouses,  and  two  loan  fimds.  The  cha- 
ritable society  affords  relief  to  sick  tradesmen  and  to  their 
widows  :  the  benevoli  nt  society  to  the  bedridden  poor. 

A  public  walk,  called  the  Mall,  extends  upwfirds 
of  n  mile  along  the  bank  of  an  unfinished  canal  and  of  the 
Nore.  Here,  also.  Is  a  small  library,  a  news'  room,  a 
mechanics'  friends'  society,  and  a  horticultural  society, 
It.ices  are  held  in  Sciitemher. 

A  charter,  granted  to  the  city  by  William  Earl  Mar. 
ihal,  was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns. 
Elizabeth  combined  the  two  boroughs  into  a  single  cor- 
poration. The  ruling  charter  is  tliat  of  James  I.  By  it 
the  governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor,  2  sherlfTs,'  IH 
aldermen,  3U  common  councllmen,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  Previously  to  the  union,  Kilkenny 
and  Irishtown  sent  4  mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C. ;  and, 
since  then,  they  have  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C. 
The  right  of  voting  was  formerly  In  the  freemen  !\nd 
freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  city,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  being  obtained  by  birth,  servitude,  or  by  gill  of- the 
corporation.  Kegistered  electors  in  iM3N.3U,  603.  The 
ciirpiiratlon,  which  Is  very  wealthy,  defrays  all  charges 
for  lighting,  paving,  \'C. 

The  mayor,  and  aldermen  who  have  served  as  mayors, 
are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city.  A  criminal 
ciiurt  Is  held  under  their  jurisdiction  quarterly,  and  a 
court  of  record,  on  riu'sdays  and  Fridays,  for  sums 
above  20/.  The  portreeve  of  Irishtown  also  linhls  a 
weekly  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  imder  40s.  in  that 
borough.  The  assizes  for  tho  cmintj'  and  city  are 
held  here  ;  as  are  the  general  sessions  ol  the  pe.ice,  in  a 
quarterly  rotation  with  three  other  pliu'es.  'rlie  court- 
house, liiiilt  on  the  site  of  (irace's  ()ld  Castle,  Is  a  spa- 
cious and  eleg,int  building,  with  sutticient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  public  business  of  the  co.  and  city.  The 
CO.  prison  Is  at  a  sm.dl  distance  from  the  town  ;  that  of 
the  ciiy  Is  III  constructed,  and  limited  in  Its  means  of  ac- 
commod.'ition. 

The  Ormonde  family  have  liuidably  e\erted  themselves 
at  dlU'ereiit  iieriods  to  Introdiiie  manulaetures  Into  Kil- 
kenny. In  tills  view,  I'ierci-,  the  tlilnl  curl,  brought  over 
a  colony  of  I'lemliigs  skilled  In  the  making  oflapestrv 
and  e.irpets,  but  without  success.  Tlie  lirsl  inarquis  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  atleiiipts  to  establish  ilie  linen 
ni.uiiilaelure.  That  of  frieze,  alter  being  carried  on  for 
a  ciiiKl.lerable  period,  was  eventiiallv  tr.inslerred  to  the 

iieiuhl ring  town  of  Carrii  koii-.Silir.     Wool-conihing 

was  alto  Introduced,  and  the  manufacture  ol  lilaiikels  | 
w.K  extensively  carried  on,;  hut  tins  also  has  all  but  en-  \ 
tliely  failed.     >lr.  Iiiglls  represents  the  Hoollen  nianii-  | 
lai  Hirers  of  Kilkenny  as  being,  at  the  period  of  Ills  visit,  i 
without  eiiipliiyineiit,  and  in  tlie  j:reale«t  illstress  j  and  ' 
the  lliiiliiiif  I'limiiiisxiiiiii'is  stale  lliat  the  entire  value  of 
tlie  Hiiolleii  goods  proiliieed  willilii  Hie  districts  of  Cork, 
Kilkenny,     Moat,    and   Cirriek-oii-Suir,    did     not     (in 
l->:is|  aiiiouiit  to  ■-'O.iiiHi/.  a  year  !    Several  Muur  and  corn-  I 
mills  have  reeenlly  been  erected  In  nr  near  the  eity,  and  I 
till  re  are  several  distilleries,  liii  weiies,  and  taniieries, 
,iiid  a  starch  in.uiul.ictory  :  but  the  priiieip.il  dipeiideiii  e  ! 
Ill  ilie  Icmii  Is  on  Its  retail  tr.ide,  of  wlili  h  it  Is  an  exclu- 
sive ei  litre.     Witliln  aliiMit   I  111    Iroiii  the  eilv  are  some 
I'liliiated  marlile  qu,nries,  and  a  sawing  aiii(  polishing 
mill       riie  iiiuble  Is  extremely  lieaiitlliil  :  It  has  a  bl.ii  k 
giiiiiiid  variegated  with   madrepore,  liltiilve  shells,  and 
i.lhir  orLMiiic  matter  ;  It  lakes  a  line  polish,  ami  lii.iKes 
Im.iiiIiIiiI  I  hlniney. pieces,  and   sui  li   like  artii  I.  «.     Kil- 
ki  iiin  inal  neither  einils  flaiiie  nor  smoke;   hut  Its   sii|. 
I  liiinoiu  ex  li.ilat  Ions  until  It  lor  ilniiiesllc  inirpnsis.    Two 
vie.kly  newspapers  are  iiiilill.lied  In  Mlkeiinyi  and   it 
111.  ,ilsii  hraiiehes  of  the  ii,iiik  of  Ireland,  aild  o'l  the  pio. 
VMM  III  and  national  bauki.     Posl.olllie  revenue.  In  I's.ln 
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1,832/.;  In  1836,  2,113/.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  the  covered  area  of  the  Tholsel  or  town- 
house.  Fairs  on  tho  28th  of  March,  and  Corpus  Cliristi 
day,  for  cattle  and  wool,  are  frequented  by  purchasers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Kilkenny  derived  its  name  from  a  church  or  cell  de- 
dic.itcd  to  St.  Cannice,  or  Kenny.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  Importance  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Knglish  ;  lor  Strongbow  built  a  fortress  here,  which  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  William  Earl  Marshal, 
and  subsequently  by  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  lias  continued  for  centuries.  Parliaments  were 
frequently  held  in  this  city  ;  and  a  famous  statute,  passed 
in  1371,  fur  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  Kng- 
lish and  the  native  Irish,  is  still  quoted  by  the  title  of  tho 
Statute  of  Kilkenny.  In  the  wars  of  1641,  tli«  assembly 
of  the  confederated  Catholics  held  its  meetings  liere, 
in  a  building  which  is  still,  on  that  account,  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  strangers.  In  1C50,  it  surrendered  to  Crom- 
well. 

Kilkenny  enjoys  many  advantages,  Independently  of 
its  locality  as  a  central  point  of  communication  to  all 
parts  of  tlic  S.  of  Irel.ind.  Its  sitimtion,  equally  pic- 
turesque and  salubrious,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  ancient  and  continued  residence  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Anglo-Irish  families,  and  of  the  bishop  and  dig- 
nitaries  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  of  many  highly 
respectable  inhab.,  .ind  the  vicinity  of  numerous  resi- 
dent landholders  of  large  property,  have  all  contributed 
to  increase  its  rank  and  respectability.  The  higher 
classes  here  may  vie  with  those  of  the  capital ;  but  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  as  bad  as  possible.  Mr.  Inglls  says,  "  I  found  the 
working  pop.  in  a  miserable  condition ;  hundreds  sub- 
sisting on  tile  chance  contributions  levied  on  the  farmers 
round  the  country,  and  hundreds  mure  subsisting  at 
the  very  lowest  point  at  which  life  can  lie  sustained." 
And  we  understand  that  this  paragraph  may,  with  littlo 
modltication,  be  applied  to  the  state  of  the  lower  classes 
at  this  moment  ( 1S4II).  Inplis't  Ireland,  i.  88.;  BouMtary 
Municipal  ami  liaihiay  Rcpurta,  &c.) 

KILI.AHNEY  (TOWN  AND  LAKE  OF).  The 
town  of  Killarney  in  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  so  celebrated 
for  the  tine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  about  II  m. 
from  the  K.  margin  of  tho  lake,  162  m.  S.W.  Dublin, 
and  44  m.  E.  by  N.  Cork.  Pop.  in  1821,  7,014 :  in  1831, 
7,!II0.  The  town  took  its  rise  from  iron  and  copper 
works  in  Its  neighbnnrhoud,  now  discontinued  from  want 
of  fuel ;  but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  has  licen  princi- 
pally Indebted  for  Its  support  and  celebrity  to  tlie  attrac- 
tions of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  has  three  pretty  good 
streets,  with  many  bad  alleys,  and  close  llltliy  lanes  and 
yards.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  it  has  a  large  pauper  popu- 
lation, and  a  vast  number  of  idle  persons  ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  a  common  characteristic  of  all  places  much  resorted 
to  by  strangers.  The  great  drawback,  on  a  visit  to  Kil- 
larney, has  hitherto  been  the  number  and  Importunity  of 
the  beggars  by  whom  its  streets  and  environs  have  been 
infested.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  elTectual  m.iy 
be  done,  through  the  agency  of  tho  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners, or  otherwise,  to  rid  the  town  of  this  nuisance. 

The  principal  buildings  arc  tho  par.  church,  built  In 
lM(l2j  a  large,  low,  heavy,  lloin.  Cath.  chnpel,  a  Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  a  national  school,  a  fever  hos- 
pital with  a  dispentarv,  an  almshmise  for  aged  fcmalei, 
founded  and  eiidovved  by  I.ady  Kenmare,  n  market- 
house,  theatre,  coiirt-lioiise,  and  bridewell.  In  New 
sireet  is  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  order  of 
Hie  Presentation.  Att.iched  to  their  convent  Is  a  school, 
III  wlileli  these  lienev. dent  and  excelleiil  ladies  give  gratis 
and  very  superior  instruction  to  about  4IHI  girls:  Lord 
Kenmare  contributes  loo/,  a  year  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  this  sehool,  and  also  (lollies  30  of  the  girls, 
(iencral  sessions  are  held  lour  times  a  year;  petty  ses- 
sions on  Tnesilays,  and  a  manor  court  niontlily  :  a  party 
of  the  ciinslabiilary  has  a  station  here.  It  has  several  good 
Inns,  Willi  h.  III  the  visiting  .se.ison,  are  nun  h  Ireqneiiled. 
The  only  nianiilaetiires,  if  we  may  so  cdl  them,  carried 
on  in  Hie  town,  are  those  of  toys  ami  fancy  artliles,  made 
111  Hie  wiioil  of  the  arbutus,  wli'lcli  Is  here  very  aliuiiilant, 
Il  his  a  lonslderable  tradi'  in  corn,  groceries,  woollens, 
co.irse  linens,  ,Vc.  ;  and  It  has  some  tanneries,  two  brew- 
eries, and  a  large  flour-inlll.  Markets  on  Saturdays; 
fairs  on  4Hi  ,luly,  Mih  Aug..  Vtli  Oct  ,  I  lib  and  2stli  Nov., 
and  '-'8th  Dec.  I'ost-otllee  revenue  In  I's.lO,  A;i4/.  ;  in 
|N.'I6,  Ii!i4/.  Itriuii  lies  of  the  agrli  iiltural  and  natlnnal 
banks  were  mieiied  In  |m;).-.,  '|'|ie  town  is  liullt  on  the 
est;ite  iii  I  he  larl  of  Kenmare,  whose  house  and  ground* 
lie  between  It  and  the  lakes. 

The  hike  of  Kill.irney,  or  I.ougli-I.ane,  consists  pro- 
perly  ol  three  likes,  coiinecled  liy  n  winding  i  liHiinel, 
Ihri.ii  :li  whieli  vessels  pass  lioi.i  (he  one  to  the  other. 
It  lies  at  Hie  i:.  exiri'iiiltv  of  Hie  extensive  r.iiign 
ill  iiM'iiiitiiliis  lalled  Maegllllcuddys  lleeks,  niid  has  In 
Its  liiiiiieili.ite  vicinity,  or  rather.  Indeed,  rising  lioni 
lis  liaiiks.  the  lilghot  sunimlts  In  Irel.ind.  The  largest 
ilhi-icii  of  the  l.ike,  or  th.it  portion  called  the  lower 
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lake,  occupies  an  area  of  about  3,000  Irish  acres ;  Its 
W.  sliure  is  I'ormed  by  the  mountains  of  Tomies  and 
Glcnna,  respectively,  2,150  and  2,(K)0  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  having  their  precipitous  sides  well  clotiie<l  with 
forest  trees  ;  on  tiie  op])ositc  sliore  is  the  strikin;;  con. 
trast  of  flat  land  in  a  liiKli  state  of  cultivation,  orna- 
mented by  tiie  line  desmesne  of  Lord  Keninarc.  There 
are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  islands,  many  of 
wliich  are  extremely  picturesque,  in  tlie  lower  lake. 
One  of  tliese  islands,  Innisfallcn,  has  been  admired  by 
every  traveller.  Arthur  Young  says  that  it  is  tlie  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  in 
Euro|)e.  It  contains  about  20  acres,  it  extremely  well 
wooded,  and  has  every  variety  of  tranquil  beauty  and 
sylvan  scenerv.  On  the  S.  shore  of  this  hike  is  the 
line  ruin  of  Muekross  Abbey,  tlie  property  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert. This  lake  is,  in  some  parts,  very  deep.  Between 
nienna  Mountain  iuul  Uoss  Island,  the  largest  in  tlie 
I.ike,  the  soundings  give  ■)'2  fatlioms  ;  and  as  the  sur- 
face  of  the  lake  is  about  M  It.  aliovc  tiie  level  of  tlie 
»ea.  it  follows  that  its  bottom  is  2(V2  n.  below  tliat  level. 

The  middle  lake  iiccnpies  about  640  Irisli  acres  ;  it  lies 
Immediately  undrr  the  I'ore  or  Turk  Mountain,  elevated 
about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  strait  wliicli 
joins  the  middle  and  upper  lake  is  about  'A  in.  in  lengtli, 
having,  in  many  places,  tiie  appearance  of  a  beaiitirul  river. 
Tlie  uppi-r  lake  contains  about  720  Irisli  .icres.  It  lies  In  a 
hollow,  formed  by  some  stupendous  mountains,  among 
wliich  areGurran  I'lial,  the  highest  in  Ireland,  rising ;), 104 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  so  tliat  its  scenery  is  in  the 
highest  degree  in:igniticent  and  sublime.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Wakelleld,  "  Nature  assumes  iier  roughest  and  most 
terrific  attire  to  astonisli  the  gazing  spectator,  who,  lost 
amid  wonder  and  surprise,  tliiiiks  he  trcails  enchanted 
ground  ;  and  while  he  scarcely  knows  to  which  side  he 
(h.ill  direct  Ills  ...tention,  can  liardly  believe  th.it  tliu 
•cenes  lie  sees  around  him  are  not  the  elTects  of  dehisiiin, 
or  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary 
existence  by  the  creative  powers  of  a  fervid  imagination. 
Here  rocks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a  towering  height ; 
tliere  one  mountain  rears  its  head  in  succession  above 
another,  and  sometimes  a  gigantic  range  seems  to  over- 
hang you,  forming  a  scene  that  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  tlian  described.  Such  sublime  scenes  can- 
not lie  beheld  Ijut  wUli  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure 
and  awe,  and  on  a  coiitciiiplative  mind  tliey  must 
make  a  deep  and  hitting  imjiressiou"  (vol.  i.  p.  GO.). 
In  otlier  places,  however,  esiieclally  on  tlie  K.  shores 
of  tile  lower  and  middle  lakes,  llie  ►cenery  is  of  the 
•oftest  and  Hiost  agrei'able  kind,  consisting  of  liiiely 
wooded  nromontories,  ornamented  witli  rivers  and  seats. 
.verdant  islamis,  ,Vc. ;  and  it  is  in  tlie  contrast  between 
tlie-e  and  whatever  is  most  wild  and  ruggetl,  that  we 
fiml  the  great  charm  ol  Killarney. 

Tile  lakes  of  Killarney  receive  the  I'lesk  and  sever.il 
other  streams,  their  relliieiit  waters  being  carried  oir  by 
the  Lane.  Tlie  latter  issues  Iroin  tiie  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  Lower  Lake,  and  alter  pursuing  a  W.N.W.  course 
for  about  10  in.,  falls  into  Castlemalne  llarliniir,  at  the 
txittom  of  Dingle  Hay.  It  Is  well  stockid  with  salmon 
and  while  trout,  and  also  with   peaii  oysters,   whence 

fie.irls  have  been  repeali'illy  t.iken.  Weri'  it  desirable, 
t  is  saiil  liiat  tlie  Laiii'  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be 
made  navigable  Ironi  the  sea  to  the  lake  (/«/;//»'*  Iiv- 
Uiiid ;    Viiiiiiff's  Iivliiuil,   Ito  ed.  ;    lliiiiUi,:'aCuii,  SiC 

KILLIi;(HANKII',  a  ci'lebratid  pass  throimli  the 
(iraiii|ilaii  niniiutaiiis  in  .Sniil.iiiil,  co.  I'erlli,  alxiul  !'>  in. 
above  Dimkelil.  Ii  i<  almiil  i  m.  in  Iciitilli.  i  he  ro.id 
Is  cut  out  of  the  si,t>-  of  oih'  of  the  coiitlgiiuus  mountains  ; 
011.1  beluw  it  at  the  loot  of  a  IiIliIi  iirecipiii',  in  the 
bcitlom  of  tlie  ra\t>i>'.  the  river  Gariy  tlasiies  along  over 
rii>,'j,'ed  rock*,  but  so  sh.idcd  with  trees  as  li.irilly  to  be 
seen.  At  Hie  N.  extienily  of  this  |iass,  the  llrvohi- 
tiniiary  army  umhT  M.nViv  w.vs  deleated  ill  Hi^'.i,  liy  the 
troops  of  .l.inii's  II.  iiiiilir  the  raiiioiii  (ir.ih  iiii  of  Claver- 
bouse,  VKcoiinl  Diiudi'e,  who  fell  in  tile  moliu  lit  of 
victory. 

K  II.M.MINOCK,  an  eminint  maiiiiracturing  town, 
p.irl.  Iiiir  ,  li.ir.  of  reirality.  and  par.  of  .Srotl.iiid.  liistiict 
(if  Ciiciiilii^-'ham.  CO.  .\yr,'oii  iivi  I  jirounn  on  iln'  N.  biiik 
of  llie  Irvine,  and  on  the  sni.ill  strcini  Kilinariiork 
or  I'eiiwhk,  a  trlliiitary  ol  the  former;  '20  in.  S.W. 
by  S.  (ilisgow,  an, I  12  in.  N.N.I',.  Ayr.  J'op.  of 
the  par.  of  KIIiimiiimK,  In  |isO|.  •>,o/;(,  iTi  I'sltl,  l'>,o'.i;ti 
bill  the  pop.  ol  till'  pai  I.  bor.,  wliii  li  Im  liiiii  s  the  siil'iiib 
ot  lllce.irloii.  on  tlii'  1..  Iniik  ol  the  livi  r.  Is  at  pieieiil, 
iNtn,  estiiiiated  at  abon'  2i>,iiOii. 

The  main  stieit,  birii.lng  pall  oflhelilgb  road  between 
Ay  I  and  lila»i;ow,l«  iipwanlsof  I  in.  In  lergth.aiidisregii- 
larli  built.  The  lionm,,  (ii  iiiralli  of  )>•  e.t  iiio  i  wlilrh  l« 
foiinii  in  great  alMiiiilain  e  in  the  liioiiediiile  vliiiilly ).  are 
eiirti'il  111  a  liandsoiiM'  siiliHtanli.d  style.  .Sjmil.ir  riin.o  ks 
lire  ipplii'.ilile  In  .ill  I  hi'  iiioil(  mi  |hiiIIom<(i|  ihi'tintn.  Kil- 
iii.oii  ck  liiis  reel  nlly  bien  estei  did  tire.iHy  towanln  llie 
S  iiiid  r;..  n'ld  ill  llii'se  ihieriiiihs  there  aie  .nany  liaiid- 
•oiiM'  biiilduig',  patlii'iil'iily  tilriiiairn  ,'<lrcel  and  (jliu- 
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calm  Square.  The  older  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gular ;  but  the  magistrates  having  obtained  an  act  for  im- 
proving the  town,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  juilicious  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  its 
objects  into  effect ;  and  Kilmarnock  is  now,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  neatest  and  best  built  manufacturing  towns  in 
Scotland.  -The  streets  were  lighted  with  gas  in  IM'23. 

Among  the  public  buildings  arc  the  two  parish  churches, 
one  of  w  hich,  tlie  HighChiirch,  after  the  plan  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's In  London,  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  80  ft.  in  height; 
a  tliird  parish  church  quoad  sacra,  erected  in  1836,  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ;  the  academy  ;  and  the 
town-hall,  a  neat  modern  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  an  arch  over  the  water  of  Kilmarnock.  'I'he 
merchants'  society  have  liuilt  a  spacious  inn,  which,  in 
point  of  architecture,  is  an  ornament  to  tlie  town. 
There  are  five  bridges  over  the  Kilm.irnock  witliin 
the  town,  and  two  over  tlie  Irvine  between  Kilmarnock 
and  Hiecarton,  all  substantial  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  three  parish  churches,  one  of  which 
Is  collegiate,  there  are  two  chapels  belonging  to  tlie 
United  Associate  Synod  ;  and  the  lielicf,  Cameronians, 
Independents,  and  original  Scceders  have  each  a  cha- 
pel. Tlie  Horn.  Catholics,  though  they  amounted,  in 
IH3S,  to  between  600  and  700,  have  no  local  priest,  but 
one  f.oin  Avr  visits  them  periodically.  The  Dissen'"rs, 
including  i\.  Catiiolies,  who  arc  almost  all  Irish,  c.im- 
pritc  rather  mure  tliaii  a  third  part  of  the  whole  com- 
niiniity. 

Kihnarnnck  is  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. There  arc,  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish,  3 
schools,  and  3  teacliers  ;  In  the  town  20  scliools  and  2H 
teacliers.  Of  these  seminaries,  only  3  are  endowed  ;  the 
remainder  being  private  or  voluntary.  Tlie  academy, 
erected  In  1807  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landowners 
and  private  contributors,  and  which  is  .it  once  it 
parish  school  and  a  joint-stuck  establisliment,  is  an 
ellicient  and  useful  institution,  amply  realising  the  ob- 
jects of  its  founders.  The  total  miinber  of  pupils  at  all 
tlie  scliools  in  ln.')'.i,  was  upwards  of  3.0(KI  ( S'civ  S/nl,  .Ice, 
ut  supra),  or  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  pop.  This,  too, 
Is  exclusive  of  21  Sunday  schools,  attended  by  1,'28H 
scholars.  Two  of  tlie  above  schools  are  free  ;  one  for 
boys,  and  one  forgirls.  Tliere  are  several  public  libraries, 
and  scientilic  and  literary  associations,  three  printing 
presses,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  And  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  the  first  edition  of  Jiuins's  I'ucnu  was 
printed  here  in  I  "HO. 

I'oor-rates  have  been  introduced.  The  number  of 
paupers,  including  those  wlio  receive  either  occasional 
or  permanent  relief,  and  pauper  lunatics  (4),  is  MYi; 
and  tlie  gross  anioiint  of  iund.s  for  tlieir  relief  only  l,(i,Mi/. 
Kilmarnock  has  a  dispens,iry,  a  worklionse,  and  a  few 
benevoleni  associations  for  charitabit'  purposes. 

Hut  this  town  Is  chiefly  eminent  as  a  iilaco  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  It  seems  origiiially  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  manufacture  of  the  broad  flat  woollen 
bonnets,  formerly  worn  by  all  but  the  entire  Scotch  pea- 
santry ;  and  of  striped  night-caps.  These  articles,  called 
"  Kilmarnoi'k"  lionnets  and  ca|>4,  are  still  manufactured 
to  a  very  consiileiabie  extent,  as  are  forage  caps  for  the 
army.  I'he  Incorpor.ition  of  boiiuet.makers  (exclusive 
of  other  parties),  mannlactnred.  in  IH.'li,  |N,7'20  dozen  of 
bouneis,  of  tlie  vaini'  of  l2,nii(i/.  ;  and  the  quantity  Is 
estimated  to  have  increased  a  sixth  since.  Tlie  carpet 
inaiiiifai'tiire  was  introduced  nearly  a  century  ago  ; 
liiit  the  value  produced,  in  i7'.ll,  was  only  21,4II(I^  ; 
whereas,  in  Ix'M,  inciniliiig  llnisaels,  Venetian,  Turkey, 
and  Scotch  carpets  mid  rugs,  its  groks  value  was 
esiiiiiali'il  at  l.'iO.IHiO/.  live  woollen  iiiilis  in  the  touii 
.nid  tieigliboiirhootl  engaged  ill  spinning  worsted  or 
woollen  jams  lor  the  carpet  factories  and  boiiiicl- 
iiiikers,  emploveil,  in  iNjts,  aboiil  '200  liands,  {Fiirlori/ 
Jliltiins,  I8.'l!i.)  Till'  iiiaiiul.icliire  of  worsleil  priiiteil 
shinls  is  at  prcseiil  llie  mosl  exteiislu' liiikiiiess  carrh'd 
on  in  Kiliiiariiock.  it  was  first  begun  In  .Scollaudiii  l'''24, 
at  (irieiiliolni,  in  this  niigliliourhiMHi,  by  Mr,  \S  illiaiii 
Hall,  an  iiigi'iiloiis  and  enterprising  caiico-ptiiiter  ;  ami 
Ko  rapidly  did  it  exli mi,  that,  ilnring  llie  year  I'miing  1st 
,limi',   |s;i|,   there  were  maniil.ictiireil  l,l'2N.NI4  sliauls, 

the  value  ol  uliiili  miglil  be  al t  '2liO,l'00/.  ;  HutiHil  Itip. 

Ill  .yujirii.)  The  liiisiness  allbrds  em{iloyiiii'nt  at  lliis 
inoiiieiit  ( I  Kill  I  to  aliont  1,400  persons,  iiicliiding  weaveis 
and  printers  \  and  llie  v.diie  ol  the  shauls  aiintially  pio. 
diiced  Is  I'stiiiialed  at  aboni  '.'in.oi  11/.  There  are  exteiisiM' 
tanneries,  uiid  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  very  cousidii- 
alile.  About  2,|o<ip;iiis  aie  made  weekly,  of  wliich  3.4tli< 
are  I  xporlid.  Macliinery  Is  also  prodni  ed  to  a  coiisiili  i- 
alili'  exieiil,  anil  lliere  are  a  liiiml  er  of  inlirinr  niaim- 
lacliitis.  Ill  the  .S7ii/ic/iiii/ .Ici'iifirW  of  the  palish  in  K'.H, 
the  gross  ,1111111. il  1  iihie  of  its  diU'eri  III  iiiaiiiilailures  uas 
e-lliiialid  al  hO.s.'iii/.  ;  wheieas  in  the  Sur  M,itiyh,l 
Jiiiiiinl  of  tlie  p, irisli,  pnbllHlied  In  |n40,  tin'  aiiniiil 
v.iliie  of  Its  le.idiiig  iii.iiiut'ii  lures  is  esliiiiatnl  at  alinv 
47ii,iiiiii/  ;  and,  liiiludiMg  Inli'riiir  articles,  llie  iJnlr 
iiiiiy  prolialily  aiiioiinl  to  alii  nl  .'>.'iO,liiiii/.  '  Tlie  wiaiinif 
uf  lu.lun  Oo  iiuiid-iuoiii),  in  cuiinexluli  with  tlic(>l,i.sg"<« 
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tal  number  of  pupils  at  all 
;lsof3.0(Kt(X.'H>.S;|i(..Jff-. 
part  of  the  pop.  ,«'''*•';"'• 
'hools,   attended  by   \,f>* 
schools  are  free  ;  one  for 
are  several  public  libraries, 
isiwiations,  three  printing 
ler.    And  it  may  be  wortli 
Lion  of  llums's  i'ucma  was 

•oduced.    The  number  of 
)  receive  eitlier  occasional 

upcr  lunatics  (■»).'»  '?;';|/ 
,  lor  their  relief  only  1,WW. 
f  a  workhouse,  and  a  lew 
aritiible  purposes. 
Miliient  as  a  nlaco  of  trade 
originally  to  have  been  dis- 
re  of  tiic  broad  Hat  woollen 
1  but  the  entire  Scotch  pea-  . 
•ai>8.  'I'hese  articles,  called 
■apt,  are  slili  nnmufacturcd 
as  arc  forage  caps  for  the 
.  bonnet-makers  (exclnsivc 

ed  In  mi.  l'*.''^"  ''"'••'"  "^ 

11(1(1/.  i   and  tlic  (luantity  Is 

a  sixtli  since.     The  carpet 

.1    nearly    u   "■"'",';>•»'';': 

M    17111,  was   "Illy  '.(l,<i""- 1 

Irusscis,  Venetiiiu,  Turkey, 

iiL'S,     its   Mr<>»»    v.iliie    Wiis 

«,„.ll(ii  milN  In  111''  •'•"" 

III    spinning  worjtcd    or 

,.|    (aitories    and    boiiml- 

M.iit  VIKI  hands.    (fV/i/.'i// 

j.i.ture  of  w.irsted  printed 

slexten»l>.bn«ines»rarrM 

-t  liinnii  in  Scollaiidin  l»-i. 

MilSod.  by  Mr.  NMlli^"'! 

.rpri^illg  calicopi  inter  ;  am 

.luring  the  year  '■'"l"'!'';' 

ali.iiit  '.idd.l'Od/.  [Ihiuiid  /"''■ 
alliirds  emplnyiiient  at  tl"" 
,ii„t„.ns,imludingweavei> 
„|  the  »lm»l«  aimually  pi"- 
IIMMI/.  There  are  cxIeiisiM' 
^|,„e  trade  is  vcrvcnslde. - 

lu.ide  weekly,  of  whhl' •»■■'";* 
,alKopro(bi.ed  t.lacoll^l■lll■ 
a  niinile,  of  inlVri..r  nij.im- 
.l.ci'.iW  of  the  p.nl»li  hi  1  .'1. 
dlireviiil  nianula>iiire»»ii« 
.ea»  In  Hie  S.n'  Sl.O's.ur.l 
Wished  in  IMO.  the  an""; 
,„lurc»l<e.lliiiiil«d.'t  ■'''">' 
l„(,.rior  articles,  the  >^ h';  • 
,11  r.MM'liO/.  '  Ihe  \^.a^ll.l.' 
conhexloUwUhlhct.l.l:•(<"* 
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market,  Is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Kilmarnock,  ns 
in  all  the  townsin  the  W.  of  Scotland ;  chiefly,  in  this 
instance,  by  the  Irish  residents.  There  are  4  branch 
banks  in  the  town,  and  a  savings'  bank.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood,  about  160,000  tons  a  year 
being  exported.  The  market  days  are  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

Tlic  port  of  Kilmarnock  is  at  Troon,  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  !ii  m.  in 
length.  This  was  the  first  public  railway  constructed  in 
Scotland,  the  act  for  its  construction  having  passed 
In  1808,  though  it  was  not  finished  till  IRI2.  Horse 
power  is  used.  A  branch  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kil- 
marnock, and  Ayr  railway,  now  In  the  course  of  being 
constructed,  is  to  communicate  with  this  town  ;  so  that 
it  will  soon  possess  the  readiest  means  of  intercourse 
with  different  sea-ports,  and  with  all  the  most  Important 
towns  in  the  W.  of  Scotland. 

Kilmarnock  was  originally  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
baronial  manor  of  the  Boyds,  lords  of  Kilmarnock,  at- 
tainted in  IT'l.'),  who  had  their  scat  in  the  neiglibourhood. 
Its  first  chattier  as  a  free  bor.  of  barony  was  granted  by 
James  VI.  in  l.Wl  ;  a  second  was  gr.inted  in  1()72.  The 
Beforin  Bill  erected  Kilmarnock  into  a  pari,  bor.,  con- 
ferring on  It,  along  with  llcnfrew,  Port  (Jlasgow,  i)um- 
barton,  and  Uuthcrglcn,  the  privilege  of  sending  a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  V.  Constituency  of  the  burgh  in  1839-40, 
630,  being  equal  to  the  aggregate  constituency  of  the 
otiior  burghs.  The  municipal  property  of  Kilmarnock 
is  valued  at  7,H!I2/.  j  its  debts  at  3,075/.  Under  the  inu- 
nicijiai  Heform  Act  it  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies, 
a  treasurer,  and  12  councillors. 

KILUKNNY,  a  roy.il  and  pari,  bor.,  seii-port,  and 
lar.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  tlie  N.K.  shore  of  the 
■"ritli  of  Forth,  near  the  mouth  of  that  great  oistuary, 
2(1  ni.  N.E.  Edinlnirgh,  and  !IJ  m.  S.  by  W.  St. Andrews. 
Its  liurglial  privileges  embrace  Ceilardykes,  sometimes 
called  Nether  Kiirenny,  distant  J  m.  S.E.  Pop.  l,7(l-\ 
Kilrenny  is  a  pLice  of  no  importance  ;  hut  Ceilardykes 
engages  extensively  in  the  herring  and  whale  fishery, 
anil  is  a  tliriving  village.  Kilrenny,  whlcii  w.is  cre- 
ated a  royal  bor.  In  1707,  unites  witli  t'upar,  St.. Andrews, 
and  three  small  adjacent  bors.,  in  seiuUng  a  mem- 
ber to  the  H.  of  (;.  Kcgistered  electors  in  lH3y.40,  4'J. 
Municipal  revenue,  4^1. 

KILIU'SII,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ircl.ind,  S.W.  part  of 
the  CO.  Clare,  on  Ihe  Innermost  extremity  of  a  creek  on 
tiio  N.  side  of  the  a'stnary  of  the  Shanmm,  37  in.  W. 
Limerick,  .ind  20m.  E.  by  N.  from  I.oophcixd,  at  the 
moiitli  of  tlic  Shannon.  Pop.,  In  IM3I,  I.IIOO.  It  exports 
ciiiKidcrable  quantities  of  corn,  me.il,  and  flour:  tlie  her- 
rin^'  fishery  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent :  .ind  it  lias 
a  pier,  and  a  p.itent  slip  t\>r  the  repair  of  vessel.*.  It  is  a 
cieekbelongiiig  to  the  port  of  Limerick.  Its  chief  liuild- 
Ings  are  the  par.  church,  R.  Catholic  cliapel,  Metliodist 
meeting  iiouse,  market-house,  custoni-lionse,  court- 
house, ami  bridewell.  It  has  a  school  on  the  foundation 
of  l.rasnins  Smith,  and  some  other  schools.  A  manor- 
court  is  held  monthly ;  general  sessions  at  Easter  .ind 
MIclitielm.is.  and  petty  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  It  is  a 
coast-guard  and  constabulary  st,itioii.  Markets  on  Satur- 
diivs :  lairs,  Mav  10.  and  Oct.  12.  Post-ollice  revenue, 
In'i'-;i0,  2'.'l/. ;  In  IHM.  402/.  Itranches  of  the  Aiirleul- 
tiiral  ami  National  Banks  were  opened  In  18.1.').  A  mall 
car  plies  daily  to  Eiinis.  Turf  for  luel  is  brought  cuast- 
[  ways  by  boats  in  large  quantities. 

i      KII.SY  I'll,  a    iMir.  of   barony,   market  and  manu- 

I  facliiring  town  of  Scotland,  co.    Stirling,  in  a  valley  IHJ 

Im.  N.  Iiy  I',  tilasgow,  and  l(i  tn.  S.W.  Iiy  .S.  Stirling 

t  Pop.  2  '.''lO.     Tlie  town  is  irregularly  built.     Tlie  only 

[piihlie  lMiildlng«  are  llie  parlsii  ehiircli,  witli  a  lofty  .spirt', 

■  ■ml  a  I'hapi'l  belonging  to  tlie  llellef.    The  Inilepenifents 

|li:i\e  a  small   cnii^'reg'ttlDti,   hut   no   separate   nieetnig- 

Ihmise.      The   liiluilis.  are   eliielly  eniplini'il   as   eiittciu 

IwMvtTs     in     connexion     with     the     n.anul'aet titers    tif 

|Cili-u,,».      In    1h:i1,    It   had   4ii   weavers;    It    lias    now 

Uptt  im1<  ot   "idO.      Alioiit   '2(1  persons   are  eniploved   as 

111  kle-in.iki  rs.       Iron   stone    and   co.ils  ahoniid   In    tlie 

•Sel).'lili"nrlicioil.      The    l'(ntli    anil    t  lyile   eunal    passes 

*llliin   )  111.  to  the  S.,  mid  cuntiibnt'es   greatly  to  (lie 

pro-pniiy  of  llie  di«(riit.      Of  the  jii-.i-mil'ii.  or   forts, 

•reel I'd  Iiy  .Vgilcola  in  hU  lili  eanipaigii.  bcveral   inoui- 

-di'i^ng  renianis  iimy  \el  lie  tr.iced.    (  7'rM';/i  .iuriinlii,  cap. 

8:1)     I'hey  Here  geheially  ahiiiit  i  hi.  iipurt.  anil  linill 

.=  niMrly  in  tlie  direction  aftirw^inls  oiciqiied  by  the  wall 

fof  Aiitiiniriiis.     TliU  wall,  or  Itiuliiiiiis  ni/l„\  as  II  is 

jviilfc-arly  lerined,  hiillt  liy  Hie  i.mperor  Aiit'oiiiniis  Tins, 

[al •    Hie   ve.ir    Ipi,  iis'a  proiniion  against   the   Cile- 

Idmii.ins  on  tiie  N.,  ran  iiiro>s  ihe  l.tlmins  lietw.in  the 
[Forth  and  (  lyile.  and  passed  wltliin  five  liirloiigs  of 
IKiUylh  on  Ihe  S.  KlNuli  ),ive«  Its  mine  In  a  gri'at 
JM.  liiiy  gained  In  Its  vicliiily  (l.iih  .\iig.  1(;4.'0,  by  the 
IM.iii|n(«  of  Monlrose  over  llie  (  iivni;iiiters,  loniniaiided 
llv  (leneral  llalllie.  Sir  .lames  l.ltlnK<|oii  (a  l.r.ineli  of 
Itli.'  iiolile  iiouse  of  Miilllligow  1,  ujis  iiraled  \'i.eimnt 
IKih.Mh  (IWI),  on  account  ol  his  lomliy  diiilnij  the  civil 
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wars :  but  the  title  was  attainted,  and  the  estates  for- 
feited in  the  person  of  the  3d  viscount,  who  joined  the 
rebellion  In  1715.  "  Religious  revWals,"  as  certain  fana- 
tical displays  recently  (I83!l)  got  up  in  various  places 
throughout  Scotland  have  been  termed,  originated  at 
Kilsyth,  but  now  (January  1841)  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  subsided,  not  merely  here,  but  every  where  else. 
{Ximmo's  Hist,  qf  Stirlingshire,  edit.  1817  i  Chalmer't 
Calrritmia  ) 

KILWINNING,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town 
and  bor.  of  barony,  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Cuntiing- 
ham,  CO.  Avr,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  C.arnock,  3  m.  N.N.W.  Irvine,  and  21  m.  S.W. 
Gl.isgow.  Pop.,  including  the  contiguous  village  of 
Byres,  in  1801,  1,843  ;  In  1839,  2,350.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  but  there  are  various  narrow  lanes. 
The  modern  iidditions  to  the  town  arc  substantial  and 
elegant.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  (with  a  spire)  and  two  dissenting  chapels.  Eg- 
linton  Castle,  famous  for  tlie  tournament  held  there  in 
18,'t9,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  inhabs.  are 
cliietly  employed  in  the  weaving  of  cottons,  gauzes,  &c. 
for  the  Paisley  .ind  Glasgow  manufacturers.  Number 
so  employed  about  500.  Lime  and  coal  abound  in  the 
district  around.  The  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway  passes 
close  to  Kilwinning. 

Kilwinning  is  celebrated  for  Its  abbey,  founded  by- 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  in  1 140,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Winning.  It  was,  at  the  Reformation, 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that 
the  foreign  arcliitect  who  built  the  abbey  was  the 
first  to  introduce  tlie  craft  of  Free  Masonry  into  Scot- 
hind.  The  lodge  of  Kilwinning,  as  the  mother  lodge  of 
the  kingdom,  was  in  the  habit  of  granting  charters  to 
other  lodges,  .all  of  which  append  Hie  word  Kilwinning 
to  their  name :  hut  the  institution  of  the  Cirand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  has  nearly  superseded  the 
dignity  of  Kilwinning  as  a  mother  lodge.  Kilwinning  Is 
the  seat  of  a  body  of  archers,  which  existed  at  least  as 
early  as  1488,  and  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  {Old 
SInt.  Ace.  of  Seotlnnri,  <)  KUwinning ;  Keith's  Scut. 
Bishops,  p.  407.  ;  I'hmiihers'a  iSaxetteer.) 

KINCARl>lNESUIKE,orTHEMEARNS,amarit. 
CO.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Aberdeen,  from 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by  tlie  Dee  and 
Avon,  E.  the  German  Ocean,  by  which  it  is  bordered  for 
above  30  n.,  and  S.  and  W.  Forfar.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shiipe.  Arc;.,  244,480  acres,  of  which  1,280  are  water. 
The  Grampian  mountains  occupy  the  western,  central, 
and  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  tiie  county,  extending 
from  Hattock-iiill,  2,()llft.  liigh,  on  its  W.  confines,  to 
Stcmehaven  on  the  K.  coast.  The  arable  land  conslsis 
principally  of  the  district  denominated  the  How  of  the 
Meiirns,  being  a  portion  of  Strathmnrcoracontinuiitlon 
of  the  IIov  nt  Angus,  extending  from  .Stnitiicathro  and 
Marykirk  to  witiiln  a  few  miles  of  Stonehaven.  It  com- 
prises about  .^0,(KK)  acres  of  comparatively  low,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated  land,  with  many  thriving  plantations. 
On  the  E.,  the  How  is  divided  bv  a  range  of  low  hills 
which  separate  it  from  what  is  called  the  Coast  district, 
containing  about  li8,(HI0  acres,  about  a  half  of  which  is 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Tlierc  is  also  a  narrow 
plen  or  district  of  ar.able  land  along  the  Dee.  Property 
in  a  few  hands.  Arable  farms  of  all  sizes,  many  small ; 
some  from  4(K»  to  .'MKI  acres,  and  the  pronortiou  of  small 
farms  de<  leasing.  Hill  pastures  let  in  immense  tracts. 
Improvements  began  in  this  i  iiniity  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  ami  have  been  carrieil  on  since  the  close  of 
the  .Vmerieaii  war,  and  especially  during  the  last  dozen 
ye.irs,  with  great  spirit  and  extr.aordlnarv  smeess.  Com- 
modious farin-houses  have  lieen  erected,  and  new  and 
level  roads  constructed  In  districts  wliere  fonnerly 
there  were  only  wretched  footpaths.  Tiie  following 
stati'ments,  exiiaeled  from  the  notice  of  Ihe  parish  ol' 
Fetterciiirn  in  tills  county,  in  l\w  }\ew  Sliilisticiil  Anontit 
of  Scollond,  comparing  Us  present  slate  witii  its  state 
when  the  old  stilistical  aci'oinit  was  published  aliout 
half  a  century  ago,  may,  wltli  llltie  inoiliilcation,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  county.  "  The  improvements  in  this 
parish,  eitlier  begun  or  conipleli'il,  since  tlie  last  statis- 
tiial  account  was  piililisheil.  have  been  of  great  extent. 
Mui'li  waste  grouiKl  lias  been  reelainied,  and  convi  ried 
liilo  proiliielixe  aralile  land.  Kxt^'Uslve  plantations  have 
been  fornied,  «liiih  are  now.  generaliv.  In  a  tliiiviiig 
stale,  and  aihllim  to  tlie  shelter  of  the  ileitis,  the  beauty 
of  the  iiintlsc;i|ii',  the  re'.nii'ces  of  the  proprietors,  anil 
the  iienelit  of  tiie  nei^libiinrhootl.  Itetter  aecoiniiioila- 
Hons  In  the  dweliliig-lioiises,  tarm-stt aillngs,  anil  iii- 
clistires.  Ii.iv^'  hern  pro\lili'ti.  Iiy  iiicans  of  extensivu 
anil  Jnilii'loiis  draining.'.  Hie  salubrity  of  the  alniosplicio 
has  lieen  lni|  rovtil,  the  stale  of  disease  has  been  altered, 
anil  the  lieiillli  of  Hie  iii  iiple  priinioteil.  By  Hie  ititro- 
dnetioii  ol  llirashliig mills,  ami  other  iisefiil  Inventions, 
agrlciillinal  l.ihonr  lias  been  gre.itly  tliiiiiiiUIn  il.  liy  lliu 
forinatioii  of  so  many  new  roatis,  iiiternal  coiiiiniinitMtitiii 
anil  at  et'ss  to  iii.iiWets  have  been  very  much  facilital  •! 
la 
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Enlarged  menni  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religioua  iin. 

Erovemont,  have  been  called  into  operation  ;  and  it  is  to 
e  hoped  that  the  habits,  manners,  and  enjoyments  of 
the  people  have,  in  some  measure,  kept  pace  with  the 
Increase  of  these  advantages."  (P.  127.)  Average  rent 
of  land  in  IHIO,  6i.  8ii.  an  acre.  Lime  is  the  only  mineral 
of  any  importance.  Tlie  manufacture  of  the  beautifully 
jointed  and  painted  wooden  snuff-boxes,  now  In  very 
general  dem.tnil,  originated  at  Laurcnri-kirli,  in  this 
CO.,  about  179(» ;  but  Cumnoeli  and  Maiicliline,  in  Ayr- 
shire, have  become  the  principal  scats  of  the  manufacture. 
Principal  rivers.  Dee,  N.  Esic,  Bcrvie,  Dye,  &c.,  on 
some  of  which  are  considerable  salmon  nsheiies.  It 
contains  19  parishes,  anil  one  royal  bor.,  Inverbervie, 
which  is  quite  inconsiderable.  It  sends  I  mem.  to  tlie 
H.  of  C.  for  the  county,  and  Inverbervie  joins  with  Mon- 
trose, Arbroatli,  and  other  bors.,  in  returning  a  mem. 
Hogistered  electors  for  county,  in  1839-40,  914.  In  1H31, 
Kincardine  had  (i,'272  Inhab.  houses,  7, laO  families,  iind 
31.431  individuals,  of  whom  Ifi.OKi  were  males,  and  16,41.5. 
females.  Valued  rent,  74.912/.  Scutch;  annual  value  of 
real  property  in  1815,  94,816/. 

KINCAKDINE,  a  sca.port  town  of  Scotland,  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  oo.  Perth,  par.  of  Tulllallan,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  21  m.W.N.W.  Hdinburgh. 
Pop.  of  par.,  ill  1831,  3JM) ;  of  town,  about  .3,(KHI.  The 
streets  arc  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  but  the 
lioiises  are  good,  especially  those  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  good  quay  and  harbour,  and  a  good  road- 
Etcrnl,  atPording  convenient  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large 
burden.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  town  lias  an  extensive  coasting  trade. 
The  parish  churcli  is  at  Tulllallan,  but  there  is  a  dissent- 
ing nicoting-house  In  the  town.  Tlie  diflon-nt  parties  in 
the  town  to  whom  vessels  belong  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Kincardine  Mutual  Assurance  Company, 
the  value  of  the  property  so  insured  being  at  present 
(1840)  estimated  at  70,000/.  Tiiere  are  two  branch  banks 
In  the  town  ;  and  a  regular  ferry  is  established  with  tiic 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

KINrJIIOHN,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Kilo,  on  an  eminence,  overlianging  a 
small  bay,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  Kritli  of  Forth,  9  m.  N. 
by  E.  Edinburgh,  !ind  3  m.  S.W.  Kirkcaldy.  Pop.  of 
bor.  in  1831,1,(110;  of  bor.  and  par.,  2,.'i79.  The  town 
was,  not  long  since,  one  of  the  most  irn-gularly  built  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  has  of  late  undergone  many  Improve- 
ments in  this  respect,  and  most  of  the  older  houses 
(which  had  two  flats  iir  stories,  with  outside  stairs  lacing 
the  street)  have  been  supersi'iied  by  more  modern  and 
better  buildings.  The  only  public  edilices  arc  tlie  par. 
church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  a  town-hall,  gaol,  and  a 
handsome  schiiol-house  recently  erected  by  subscription. 
Filty  poor  children  are  eiliicated  gratuitously  on  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Pliiip  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  are 
clothed,  and  provided  with  books  and  other  schiiol 
Utensils.  Tliereare  severid  subscription  libraries.  The 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  llax-spinning ;  three  flax 
mills,  driven  by  steam,  eniplnying  ^^M  hands.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  nliout  1.''0  individuals  are  employed  in 
the  weaving  of  din'trent  linen  fabrics.  A  few  persons 
engage  In  lishing.  The  harbour  is  l)ad,  and  scarcely  any 
shipping  is  ever  seen  in  it.  I'ettycur,  about  a  mile  W., 
is  a  hitler  liarlmiir  ;  but  its  chief  business  is  derived  from 
Its  tiling  one  of  the  simIs  of  the  ferry  across  the  Fritli  of 
Forth  to  I.eith  and  Newliavcii, 

Kiiighorn  lays  claim  to  (.'rent  anti<|uity :  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  created  a  royal  lior.  as  early  as  tlie  l.itli  cin- 
tiiry.  It  was  originallv  a  rnyal  rii-idence,  but  lost  that 
dignity  on  the  death  iif'Alex.'lll.,  who  was  killed  ( 12x.'>) 
bv  falling  liver  a  riiggeil  anil  lully  I'liiini'iice  alimit  a  mile 
\V.  iif  the  tiisMi.  Kiiighiini  iii'iitrs  with  lliiniti>lanii, 
Dysart,  ami  KirKiaUly,  in  siniliim  1  ii  nii.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  l(egi»(eri'il  Vlll^•r^'iIl  18:i'.i.  Ill,  III,  ( lliiiiinl.  Ililiii  iis  i 
Facloiji  liiltirns ;  lltiiuliii  nl  Scollmui j  Sih/mlil's  Ilisl, 
<l/  /'(/i-.) 

KlNtrS  CdrNTV,  an  iiilmil  rn.  nf  liilaml.  prov. 
Lcinsler,  having  N.  WestniiMlli,  I-..  Kilil.irr,  S.  Tippe- 
rary  and  (iiieen's  Ciiiiiily,  and  \V.  llinciiiiinion,  (iiil- 
way,  and  Tlpperary.  Area,  ft.'sjiiii  airis.  .X  pnrtiun  ol 
the  bug  of  .Mien  covers  a  very  (oiisiiliralili'  tract  in 
the  moil'  norllieily  parH  nf  tlii*  I'li.,  while  nil  the  S.  it 
Is  partially  eniiiniherc  I  willi  r.-iinilicatioiiK  uftlii'  Devil'.* 
lilt  and  slielihliloiiiii  mniiiilaiiis.  (in  the  wlmii',  the  iiii. 
Iliipriived  bog  ami  moiiiitain  are  Mip|iii»id  to  iMiii|iy 
1.33.349  acres,  of  wlilcli.  Iimvivir,  tlie  far  giiiUiT  pMrlmii 
bi'liiiigs  111  tile  bug.  Soil  "f  an  aMriu'e  lict^rii' ui  lir- 
tillly.  Estates  niMSlly  vfry  large.  'I'llLini'  linns  Mii.ill. 
lull  some  of  thine  ilcvuliil  to  grii/liig  ar>'  miv  ixtiiisivr. 
.Siil'leiianiy  is  less  conin<oii  liire  tli.iii  in  iiiii«t  pirts  iil 
Irelaiiil :  but  its  rural  ecnniimv  is,  iiiit»ltli>'t.iiiiliiit.'.  but 
little  ilKfereiit  friini  that  of  the  Miriininiliiii,'  <"•.  (-SV.- 
KlI.iiAHl',  Mi'AiM,  Ac.)  Aveiage  rent  nl  Ijiml  l.'.n.  an 
acre.  Sliver  has  lieeii  fniiinl  a(  I'lli'iiiliTry,  but,  if  we 
except  iiiuestiiiie,  it  has  mi  iiiiiietals  nl  any  real  inipoit. 
fini  e  ;  fnaiiurai'tiires  can  lianlly  be  said  to  exist.  Its 
iliicf  toHU  is  lilrr  or  I'arsuiittnwu.     It  is  buiiiidcd  on 


KINGSTON. 

the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Little 
Brosna,  while  it  is  intersected  by  the  Greater  Brosna  and 
the  Orand  Canal.  It  Is  divided  into  11  baronies  and  52 
pars.,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  both  for  the 
CO.  Registered  electors.  In  1838-39,  1,449.  In  1831, 
King's  County  had  24,2.')(;  inhab.  houses ;  26,072  families  ; 
and  144,225  Inhab.,  of  whom  71,287  were  males,  and 
72,908  females. 

KINCSTON-ON-THAMES,  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  loc.  sit.  in  Imnd.  of  its 
own  name,  but  with  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the  S.  or 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  12  m.  S.W.  London.  Pop.  of 
the  par.  In  1831  (exc.  Ham  and  Hook),  5,980;  and  with 
the  hamlet  of  Hampton  wick  (which  is  Included  within 
the  new  boundary  of  tiie  mun.  bor.),  7.452.  "  The  town 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  about  J  m.  along  the  Thames, 
crossed  here  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  5  arches, 
opened  in  1828,  and  rather  more  than  a  ^  m.  from  E.  to 
W.  Nearly  continuous  lines  of  houses,  liowever,  diverge 
from  the  body  of  the  town  along  the  two  prlnci^ial  higli 
ro,tds  towards  liOndon,  almost  to  tiie  liottom  of  Kingston 
Hill,  and  on  the  road  to  Portsmoutli  as  far  as  tlie  par. 
boundary,  H  m.  from  the  town.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  Hamptou-wick,  which  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a  jiart  of  Kingston,  though  the 
communication  has  recently  been  much  lessened  by  a 
toll  levied  on  all  passengers  crossing  the  new  bridge." 
(Mnn.  Hound.  H^P)  I'hc  town  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Tiie  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular ; 
but  tliere  is  a  spacious  market  place,  in  which  is  the 
town-li.ill,  erected  in  the  reigu  of  James  1.,  contain- 
ing some  curious  pictures  and  carvings  of  high  anti- 
quity. The  Lent  assizes  for  the  co.,  which  were  formerly 
nel(l  in  it,  have  been  for  some  years  transferred  to  a 
neighbouring  brick  edifice  built  "for  the  purpose;  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  small  g.aol,  used  for  tne  temporary 
accommodation  of  prisoners.  Tlie  church  is  large,  but 
plain,  with  a  low  square  tower,  and  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  iieriods,  commencing  witli  the  reign 
of  Kichard  II.:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  patronage  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters.  It  has 
a  grammar  school,  founded  in  l.'HiO,  furnishing  in- 
struction to  between  .'iO  and  40  boys  ;  a  boys'  and  girls' 
national  school,  supported  by  subscription'^ ;  an  alms- 
house fur  6  aged  men  and  as  many  women  ;  and  a  dis- 
pensary. 

Kingston  is  not  a  place  of  much  trp  Con8ider.iblo 

business  is  done  in  malting,  there  ueiog  15  malting- 
houses  in  or  near  the  town  ;  and  tliere  are  also  some  flax 
and  oil  mills  ;  but  most  of  tlie  townspeople  are  dependant 
on  their  retail  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  A 
large  and  well-attended  corn  market  is  held  every  Satur- 
day :  and  the  fairs  arc  on  Tliursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
in  W'hitsnn  week,  Aug.  2.,  3.,  and  4.,  and  Nov.  13.,  fur 
horses,  toys,  pedlary,  &c. 

Kingston,  first  incorporated  by  King  John  hi  1199,  and 
chartered  by  many  subsequent  monarchs,  has  been 
governed  since  tiie  passing  of  the  Municipal  Keform 
Act  liy  a  recorder,  (i  aldermen,  and  IH  councillors  ;  the 
bor.  being  divided  into  3  wards.  Corporation  rev.  in 
1839,  about  3,i;iKI/.;  but  of  this  2,466/.  arose  from  the  sale 
of  property.  Uental  of  houses  rated  within  the  bor., 
I2..'J71/.  Memliers  were  sent  by  it  to  the  II.  of  C.  in 
tlie  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  but  the  burgesses  were 
relieved  frnm  the  burden  on  petition,  and  the  fran- 
cliise  lias  not  since  been  renewed.  Human  coins,  urns, 
and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been  dug  up  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  prove  Kingston  to  have  been  inlia- 
hiteil  by  tiinse  early  conquerors  of  Britain.  It  received 
its  name,  Khig's-lon'u  (its  more  ancier.t  ii]ipeliatliin 
being  .l/ij/r-/un/i  from  its  having  lieeii  the  resilience  nf 
our  Saxon  iininaiclis,  eiglit  of  wlinin  were  crowned  iiere, 
some  ill  the  iiiarket-|ilai'e,  and  ntliers  in  a  very  ancient 
cliiipel  iince  attacheil  to  tlie  churcli,  hut  now  destroyed. 
A  general  rniiiii  it  was  iield  iiere  liy  Egiierl  in  838,  and 
atleiiiii'il  liy  till-  clilef  prelates  .and  iinliiiity  nf  the  rialiii. 
Tlie  tnwii  ciiiitiiiueii  during  several  len'.iiries  to  be  a 
place  of  iiiuli  cniisiiliratinii,  and  in  rnyal  favour,  (/..v- 
xtiit's  l-^tii'intnii  nf'  J.uttiloUt  art.  Kiiifislvni  Mun.  Butotd. 

KINIiSTOK,  (he  largest  and  most  commenlai  city 
ni' Jai'iaica,  thniigh  iinl  (lie  cap.  of  the  i»l. ;  on  its  S. 
ciiait  <lie   N.  side  of  .>  ''le   liarliour.  on   tlie  vert-'e 

of  w  liM  ial  plain  surrou.idcd  by  an  anipliitlieatre  nf 
nil,,.  '  .IS.  I. at.  17"  .'iii'd"  N.,  Imig.  70"  XV  l.'i"  \\ , 
I'lip.  loosely  estini.Ued  a(  .'I.'). 11(10  ;  lm(  no  iici mate  ceUMis 
lias  ever  lieeii  taken,  ami  tills  estimate  is  iirnlialily  exaf,'- 
ger.'itnl.  It  is  liiiilt  nil  grniiiiii  geiitl)  slieitiiig  (iitiieverKe 
nf  llie  tea.  and  was  ni  igliially  eniii|iriM'il  in  an  nlilnii|{ 
spaie.  I  in.  In  length,  liy  \  ni.  In  bremllh,  but  it  lias  of  late 
ye.irs  exteiiiieii  i  niisiili  raliiy  lieyniiii  t'lese  limits. 

The  streets  In  Lower  Kiiigslnii  are  long  and  sdaiglil. 
crnssiiig  eiicli  iitlier  at  right  angles,  likethnse  of  tiie  new 
tnuiinl  I'.iilnliiirgli :  (he  liiiuseK  in  general  are  (»o  stnrii  s 
liiirli.  with  verandahs  alinve  and  lieliiw.  Tliere  are  (v\ii 
I  liiirclii  s,  an  I  ji(;llsli  and  a  Presbyterian,  bu(li  haiulsoiiie 
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KINROSS. 

tlructures,  especially  tl^  former,  which  is  built  on  an 
elevated  spot  overlooking  t'.ie  city.  Kingston  has  several 
dissenting  chapels,  two  synagogues,  an  hospital  founded 
In  1770  numerous  other  charitable  institutions,  a  free 
school  established  in  1729,  with  an  endowment  of  1,500/.  a 
year,  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  commercial 
subscription  rooms,  an  athenaeum,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  and  sciences,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  theatre. 

The  mountain  chain  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  on  which  Kingston  stands,  terminates  to  the  E.  in 
a  narrow  ridge,  whence  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land 
extends  to  Port  Royal,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of 
Kingston  harbour,  a  land-locked  basin,  In  which  ships  of 
the  largest  burden  may  anchor  i  perfect  security.  It 
is  strongly  fortified.  Its  entranc,;.  between  Port  Royal 
on  the  E.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  al- 
ready noticed,  and  the  opposite  coast,  Is  defended  by  Kort 
Charles,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Henderson,  and  Fort  Augustus, 
on  theother.  Thedepthof  waterinthecentreofthechan- 
nel  leading  to  the  harbour  is,  where  shallowest,  4  fathoms, 
and  In  the  harbour  itself  it  varies  from  0  to  10  fathoms. 
About  2  m.  N.  of  Kingston  is  Up-Park  t;anip,  the  only 
government  barracks  In  the  Island,  consisting  of  two 
long  and  parallel  lines  of  buildings,  two  stories  high, 
occupying,  together  with  the  parade  ground,  &c.,  between 
2U0  and  300  acres.  Not  far  from  this  station  is  the 
"  Admiral's  Pen,"  the  former  residence  of  the  naval 
comm.-inder-in-chlef,  but  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
several  years.  Stoney-hlll  garrison  Is  about  7  m.  N. 
Kingston,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  ft.  above  the 
sea. 

Kingston  engrosses  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  island.  In  1839,  the  value  of  the  Imports 
amounted  to  439,224/.,  of  which  products  of  the  value  of 
109,822/.  were  from  Great  Britain;  110,000/.  from  British 
colonies  j  137,307/.  fVora  the  U.  States  ;  and  82,020/.  from 
other  foreign  countries.  The  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  747,419/. ;  of  which,  products 
worth  397,215/.  were  shipped  for  Great  Britain;  8,000/. 
for  British  colonies;  21,823/.  for  the  U.  States;  and 
300,391/.  for  foreign  countries.  The  staple  article  of 
export  is,  of  course,  sugar,  of  which  the  shipments 
amounted,  in  the  course  of  the  above  year,  to  5,8,')0  hhds., 
93,030  cwts.;  and  those  of  rum  to  2,4.'i4  pns.,  282,210 
galls.  During  the  same  year,  405  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
fl7,2JiC  tons,  entered;  and  420  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
51,814  tons,  cleared  out. 

The  corporation  of  Kingston  consists  of  a  mayor,  12 
aldermen,  and  12  cominon-couneilmen.  Corporation 
revenue,  about  33,400/.  a  year.  The  town  was  foiiiideil 
in  1093,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal 
by  an  earthquake ;  but  It  was  not  Incorporated  till  1802. 
( Jamaica  Almanack  ;  Encycl.  Americana  ;  and  Par- 
liamentary Papers.) 

KiNOsroN,  in  Upper  Canada.    Sec  Toronto. 

KINROSS,  a  small  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coiilines  of  Fife,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  latter 
lo.  and  that  of  Perth.  Area,  ,')0,.')00  acres,  of  which 
4,4'<0  are  water,  consisting  principally  of  Lochleven.  (See 
next  article.)  Surface  varied:  In  the  lower  district,  to 
the  N.  and  W.  of  th,;  lake,  the  soil  is  clayey,  sandy,  and 
moderately  fertile ;  but  in  the  upper  districts  It  is  mostly 
moorish,  mossy,  and  unproductive.  Agriculture  a  good 
(leal  Improved;  but  It  labours  under  great  disadvan- 
tages from  the  backwardness  of  the  climate.  Property 
much  subdivided,  being  mostly  occupied  by  resident  pro- 
lirictors  holding  of  the  estate  of  Kinross  under  payment 
(if  a  fc'U  or  quit  rent.  The  manufactures  are  of  little 
Importance;  and  though  It  has  limestone  and  freestone 
(liiarries.  It  has  no  coal.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  IhIO, 
<i.<.  Wii.  an  acre.  Kinross  and  iMllnathort  are  the  only 
rown«.  It  is  divided  into  seven  jiiirishcs,  and  is  united 
witli  Chu'kmannan  ami  certain  parishes  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Perth  In  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  In  this  co.  In  1839-40,  40;i.  In  1831,  Kinross 
had  l,.^24  Inhab.  houses,  2,019  families,  and  9,072  inhab., 
(if  wliiim  4,.'il9  were  males,  and  4,5.')3  females.  Valiiid 
ri'iil,  2(1,193/.  Scotch  ;  annual  value  of  real  property  in 

IHI.'i,  2.'),8(15. 

KiNuoss,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kinross, 
of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  in  an  open  vale  on  the  W.  shore  of 
I.dtlilcvrn,  anil  on  the  high  roail  between  Edinburgh 
and  Perth,  21  in.  N.W.  by  N.  Fdinhurgh,  and  13j  in.  S. 
by  K.  I'lTlh.  Pop.  of  town  and  par.  in  1831,  2,927  ;  of 
ivhii'li  the  town  had  2,2(KI.  The  town  forincrly  consisted 
cif.i  series  of  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  hut  the  main  street, 
■■\\in\ii  the  public  road,  of  cnmparativi'ly  recent  rrei  tion,  Is 
Willi' anil  substantially  built,  tliough  not  entirely  straight. 
I'lie  other  portions  of  the  town  are  Irregular,  narrow, 
•iiiil  of  an  Inferior  desrriiition.  The  public  buildings  are 
till'  par.  church,  built  In  1832,  in  the  Gothic  style,  an 

rli'BiUit  structure;  thi hall,  wliirh  also  contains  the 

|iiililli' gaol,  erected  in  I8'ii!;  and  two  iilaccs  of  worshii 
111  I  niini'i'lioii  with  the  ,\ssiiclati'  Synnil.  On  the  niarnr 
III  till'  I. ike.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  i~ 
Kliiiiiss  I  louse,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  lung 
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the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Morton,  by  Sir  'William 
Bruce,  architect  to  Charles  II.,  and  now  the  seat  of  the 
feudal  superior  of  the  burgh  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery). 
This  mansion  was  originally  Intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  of  Scotland, 
In  the  event  of  his  being  prevented  by  the  Exclusion  Bill 
from  succeeding  to  his  brother.  (New  Stat.  Ace.  qf  Scot- 
land, \  Kinross,  p.  9.)  Gas  was  introduced  into  the 
burgh  in  1835 ;  the  gas  works  being  placed  about  a  mile 
N.  of  the  town,  at  an  equal  distance  from  it  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Milnathort.  Of  the  whole  In- 
hab. of  the  par.,  1,240,  or  less  than  a  half,  belong  to  the 
Estab.  church  ;  the  rest  arc  dissenters.  (76.  p.  22.) 

Kinross,  including  the  town  and  par.,  has  no  fewer 
than  twelve  schools,  of  which  one  only  Is  endowed,  and 
four  are  taught  by  females:  in  18,38,  rather  more  than 
the  seventh  part  of  the  pop.  were  at  school.  (/A.  p.  24.) 
There  are  two  public  libraries,  three  juvenile  libraries  of 
a  religious  kind,  and  a  public  reading  room. 

Kinross  was  famous  of  old  for  its  cutlery ;  afterwards 
for  the  manufacture  of  Silesia  linen.  But  both  these 
have  ceased.  Cotton  weaving,  in  connection  with  Glas- 
gow,  and  more  recently  the  manufacture  of  tartan 
shawls,  plaiding,  and  such  like  articles,  are  now  the 
principal  employments.  Damask  weaving,  for  the  Dun- 
fermline manufacturers,  has  also  been  introduced.  There 
were,  in  1 839,  3,34  cotton  weavers,  48  wearers  of  tartan 
shawls,  &c.,  and  14  of  damask ;  total,  390.  A  mill  for 
carding  and  spinning  wool,  in  connection  with  the  tartan 
manufacture,  was  opened.  In  1838,  at  West  Tillyochie, 
3  m.  from  Kinross.  There  are  four  annual  fairs,  chieflv 
for  cattle,  held  at  Kinroiis ;  and  It  has  a  branch  bank 
of  the  lirltish  Linen  Company. 

Lochleven,  on  the  tianks  of  which  the  town  Is  built, 
has  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  drainage. 
Its  circuit  Is  12  m.,  being  three  less  than  formerly  ;  and 
Its  mean  depth  has  been  reduced  from  18j  to  14  ft.  Its 
fishery,  which  opens  on  1st  Jan.,  and  closes  on  1st  Sept., 
yields  a  yearly  rent  of  '204/.  Notwithstanding  its  dimi- 
nished she,  Lochleven  Is  still  a  very  line  sheet  of  water. 
It  contains  three  Islands,  of  which  two  are  important ; 
St.  Serfs, on  the  E.,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory 
belonging  to  the  canon  regulars  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and 
the  (-'astio  Isle,  on  theW.,  so  named  from  Its  castle,  once  a 
royal  residence,  and  in  which,  as  every  body  knows. 
Queen  Mary  was  conllned  from  lOth  June,  1.507,  to 'id  May, 
l.'>08.  During  her  Imprisonment  here  she  was  forced 
to  sign  an  Instrument  resigning  the  crown  to  her  infant 
son.  The  b.ittle  of  Langslde.  which  decided  her  fate  In 
Scotland,  took  place  on  the  13th  May,  only  eleven  days 
alter  her  esc.ipe  from  Lochleven.  Andrew  Wintsun, 
author  of  the  Cronykil  t\f  Scotland,  was  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Serf.  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet,  who 
died  in  1707,  in  the  ^Ist  year  of  his  age,  was  born  in 
Kinneswood,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Lochleven,  and  re- 
ceived the  principal  part  of  his  eilucatlon  In  Kinross. 

The  bor.  of  Kinross  has  no  public  property  ;  but  the 
Inhab.  have,  since  1742,  had  recourse  to  a  voluntary 
assessment,  varying  from  20/.  to  2.5/.  a  year,  for  municipal 
purpeses  ;  this  fund  is  placed  under  the  management  of 
a  board  or  committee,  consisting  of  a  dozen  members 
chosen  annually  at  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  pur. 
pose ;  thus  constituting  a  species  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

KINSALE,  a  narl.'bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Cork,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Randon,  a  little  wtiy  above 
its  mouth  In  St.  George's  Channel,  14  m.  S.  Cork,  and  7 
m.  N.  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale,  which  last  is  in  hit.  51"  30'  45"  N.,  long.  8°  32'  10" 
W.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor..  In  1831,  0,897.  It  is  mostly  built 
along  the  water's  edge,  but  extends  In  parts  up  a  pretty 
steep  hill,  so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  of  inconvenient 
access  ;  they  are  generally  also  narrow  and  dirty ;  the 
hiMises  have  for  the  must  part  an  antiquated  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  are  SiUd  to  be  built  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  The  harbour  is  excellent.  There  are  12  feet 
w  ater  orer  the  bar  at  the  river's  month  at  low  ebb  ;  and 
at  the  anchorage  within  the  bar,  off  Cove,  tln^re  arc  4 
or  5  fathoms  water  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the 
shore,  and  large  vessels  may  lie  close  to  the  town.  It 
was  fiirmi'rly  strongly  fortified ;  and  Fort  Charles,  on  tho 
v..  side  the  river,  is  now  converted  into  a  liarrack.  It 
has  an  ancient  par.  church,  a  inodern  and  haiuisoine 
It.  Cathiillc  chapi'l.  another  It.  Catholic  chapel  attached 
to  a  convent,  and  two  Metlindlst  mt'eting.huiises  ;  with 
I  a  suite  of  assembly  rooms,  a  town-hall,  prison,  fever  hos- 
I  pital,  and  dispensary.  Kxclusiye  of  Fort  Chailes,  there 
Is  another  extensive  barrack  adjoining  the  town.  Here 
Is  an  enilowcd  school,  founded  In  1707  ;  It  has  also  charity 
schools  for  R.t'atholU's  and  Protestants,  Sumlay  schools, 
\c.  The  corporation,  which  claims  to  be  sucn  by  prtv 
si  riptlon,  eonllrmeil  by  several  charters,  consisted  of  a 
siivereign  and  an  unlimited  number  of  l>ur)(esscs  ami 
leemen  ;  but  mi  pi'rsmi  was  entitled  to  his  treedom  ric 
'ire,  this  being  a  milter  of  grace  and  f.ivour  In  the  h.inds 
III  the  council,  eoiislstlng  of  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and 
cumnion  speaker.  Previously  to  the  union,  Kinsale  ru. 
1  3 
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turned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and  it  hat  alnce 
returned  1  m.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C,  who,  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Keforin  Act,  was  elpcted  by  the  sovereign, 
uurKvsses,  and  freemen.  The  village  of  Scilly,  contiguous 
to  tlie  town,  is  com|irised  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
pari,  bor  ,  which  includes  a  space  of  27J  acres,  and  had, 
in  IS38.;t9,  274  registered  electors."  Corporation  revenue 
about  5.5fl/.  a  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  fine 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  above 
the  town,  tiie  trade  of  Kinsale  is  but  trifling,  the  value  of 
its  exports  in  1835  not  having  exceeded  I3,479^  It  is, 
consequently,  in  a  depressed  condition ;  and  is  one  of  tlie 
lew  Irish  towns  in  which  the  post-office  revenue  declined 
between  1830  and  18.3(i.  Tliere  is  a  brewery  in  the 
town,  and  some  Hour  mills  in  tlie  vicinity. 

The  principal  dependence  of  the  town  is  on  its  fisheries, 
which  supply  Cork  and  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
kind  of  fish  is  talien  ;  and  the  sales  of  fresh  fish  are  said 
occasionally  to  average  500/.  per  week.  The  Ushermen 
are  esteemed  the  most  sliilful  of  any  in  Ireland ;  and,' 
being  well  acquainted  witli  the  coasts,  tliey  are  good 
pilots,  which  obtained  for  them  an  exemption  from  iin- 
]>ressmeiit  during  the  late  war.  Tliey  generally  (Ish  in 
good  sea  Imats  of  from  15  to  20  tons,  called  hookers,  and 
earn  from  05.  to  12.V.  per  week ;  several  boats  are  also 
employed  in  the  lobster  fishery.  Oysters  of  a  large  size 
were  formerly  abundant,  but  are  Siiid  to  be  decreasing, 
from  the  w.ant  of  a  judicious  and  properly  enforced 
code  of  fishery  regulations.  Tlie  number  of  boats, 
including  those  of  the  neighbouring  inlet  of  Cuurtmac- 
skerry,  were,  in  1 830 — 


Vessels. 

1      No. 

\   Tonnage. 

Mm.    1 

Halt'dei-kL'd     - 
()|H.'nsail 
lUiw  boau 

Total 

-  1        <> 

8 

-  1      115 

l'J8 

71 
7.')0 

1.11 

I'JS         ' 

SSO 

In  the  summer  season  Kinsale  is  resorted  to  by  sea- 
bathers. 

Kinsale  is  a  place  of  some  note  in  Irish  history.  It 
was  taken  in  li'M  \>f  a  Spanisii  armament,  but  was  re- 
taken during  the  same  year.  James  11.  landed  here  in 
March,  li!8',l ;  but  it  was  taken  by  tlie  troops  of  William 
111.,  under  the  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  foUoi'ing  year.  It  had  formerly  a  royal  dock- 
yard; and  dining  the  late  war  the  harbour  was  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  liy  king's  sliips.  (Railway,  Fishery, 
Jiounriiiry,&c.  /ic/iurls.) 

KlNT(Wl'',a  rnyal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  ScotUnd,  CO.  Aberdeen,  on  the  line  of  road  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  II  m  N.W.  Aberdeen,  and  3  m. 
.S.K.  by  S.  Inverury.  Pop.,  in  1831,  402.  it  is  an  unim- 
portant place,  'llie  Aberdeenshire  Canal  passes  it  on 
tlie  W.  The  bor.  l.iys  claim  to  great  iintlquity :  its 
earliest  extant  charter' is  dated  IfrtKi,  confirming  others 
of  older  d.ite. 

KIntnre  gives  the  title  of  e.irl  to  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Keith,  descended,  in  the  17th  century,  from  a 
younger  son  of  the  sixth  earl  Marlschul.  It  unites  with 
KIgin,  Banff,  Ciillen,  In'erury,  and  Peterhead,  in  sending 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Uegistei-ed  voters  in  183»-40,  3«. 
(liouti'tnry  Hi  turns}  Ifemiti^s  i  rScollanri.) 

KIHHV-MOOU.SIUE,  a  murket  town  and  par.  of 
F.nglaiid,  N,  riding  co.  York,  wap.  Hyedale.  (Ui  the 
Dove,  an  afihieiit  of  the  Derwcnt,  22  m.  N.  by  K.  York, 
and  l!i2m.  N.  by  \V.  London,  Area  of  par.,  comprising 
five  townships,  13,700  acres.  Pop.  of  township  in  1831, 
1,802.  The  town,  which  is  very  small,  st,inils  im  the  S. 
side  of  the  N.  Ycirk  mocirs,  and  is  nearly  encomiiasscd  liy 
steep  hills.  The  parisli  cliiircli,  in  a  romantic  sitiiition, 
is  aiiout  I  in.  distant,  and  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  llie 
gift  of  llie  Lord  Cli.incellor.  TlnTc  are  places  of  worsliip 
also  for  Calvinislic  and  Wcsleyan  McihiHlists,  and  for 
tlie  Society  of  I'rieiids.  Tiie  river  turns  several  corn- 
mills  ;  limestone  is  dog  in  the  neigliboiirlioiHl ;  and  the 
mailing  Iraili'  is  ciirriedon.  tin?  siirroiiiuiiiig  district  being 
very  prodncti\e  nf  grain.  It'^  only  historical  cclclirity  is 
owing  to  the  fict  that  (.ciirt'e  \  lllicis,  Duke  of  llucking- 
liain,  the  |irolli;;:ite  I'avimrile  of  Charles  II.  fa  part  of 
wliose  estates  lay  here),  retired  thither  alter  his  disgrace 
at  court,  and  ended  his  days  In  seclusion  and  poveity. 
Markets  on  \Vi'<liie«day  ;  cattle  and  liorse  fairs,  \\  iiit- 
Wi'dne'clav  and  Sent.  Is. 

KllttilllS  (SIKPI'E  Ol'  Till",),  a  emintry  of  \V. 
Asia,  111  the  N.  part  of  Independent  Turkestan,  between 
the  44tli  and  '..'itli  parallels  N.  lal.,  and  K\''  and  82"  K. 
long.  ;  liounded  N.  liy  llie  Oui.  a  tiili.  nf  IheToliol,  and  a 
line  of  flirts  connecting  /.vereiiO(!i)lii\sk.  Petropawluvsk, 
and  Omsk  ;  K.  liy  the  Irtish  and  the  (  lilnese  stations. 
I'Xteniliiig  S.  as  fir  as  tlie42d  pirillel ;  S.  by  the  khanates 
of  Kokini,  Hokiiara,  and  Khiva;  and  \V.  by  the  Oiiral 
and  the  Caspian  Sen  I.englli,  aliuiit  l.lixi  in.  ;  breailth, 
1,100;  proli.tbli'  area.  l.'>:t3.iN.il  si|.  m.  Pop.  ,,f  tin'  three 
liordes  coMiiiosliig  llie  Kirgliis  nulioii,  :.'..'{00.000.  .\ci. oil- 
ing to  ,M.  Alexis  de  L,c>cliiiie,  from  wliose  able  work,  /,a 


KIIIGHIS  (STEPPE  OF  THE). 

Description  des  Hordes  et  des  Steppes  des  Kirghis-  Kaxakt, 
lately  published,  we  are  enabled  to  give  many  interesting 
detafle  respecting  this  nomadic  people,  who,  till  now, 
have  been  comparatively  unknown.  The  Kirghis  steppe 
is  not,  iis  hitherto  generally  supposed,  a  mere  flat  and 
unvaried  plain,  but  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain 
ridges,  and  even  in  its  more  level  parts  is  covered  with 
round  hillocks,  causing  considerable  undulations  on  the 
surface.  Oflsets  of  the  Oiiral  range  occupy  a  large 
amount  of  surface  in  the  W,  and  N.W.  parts  of  the 
steppe.  The  W.  continuations  of  the  Altai  range  run  in 
very  irregular  ridges  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
finailr  connect  themselves  about  the  42d  parallel  with 
the  W.  part  of  the  Muz-tagh,  or  Thian-chan  range.  It 
would  be  dilBcult  to  reduce  the  ridges  in  the  centre  of 
the  steppe  to  any  system ;  but  the  principal  are  all  N. 
of  the  48th  deg.  of  N.  lat.  The  Kara-taou  mountains 
separate  the  Kirghis  steppe  south  ward  from  the  khanate  of 
Khokan.  The  geological  constituents  and  mineral  riches 
of  these  mountains  are  little  understood  ;  the  central 
masses  appear  to  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  serpentine 
quartz,  &c.  on  which  are  superimposed  silicious  and 
clay-slate,  blue  limestone,  coal  strata,  with  various  se- 
condary .and  other  rocks.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  silver,  are  found  in  these  mountains, 
but  the  present  state  of  the  country  makes  mining  wholly 
iinpossiljle. 

The  waters  of  the  Kirghis  steppe  comprise,  besides 
tlie  two  land-locked  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 
(which  sec),  a  consider.able  number  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Among  the  former  (most  of  whieli  are  salt),  the  largest 
are  tiie  Baikal  (115  m.  long),  Isik  (00  m.  by  30  m.)  in 
the  S.E.  angle  of  tlic  steppe,  the  Kourdalgiane,  Tenis, 
Tehagli,  Oubagan  Deughis,  and  Alks.ikcUU.irbi  lakes, 
with  many  others  of  tmaller  extent.  The  chief  riverii 
are,  1.  the  Sir-Uaria  (anc,  Jaxartcsf)  rising  in  the 
Muz-tagh,  about  lat.  41°  N.  and  long.  76°  K.,  having  a 
course  S.VV.  to  Kokan,  and  thence  N.W.  through  the 
sandy  plains  of  Kisil-koum  and  Kara-koum  into  the  sea 
of  Aral,  its  entire  length  somewhat  exceeding  800  m.  j 
and,  2.  the  Irtish,  rising  in  Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  \V. 
side  of  the  Great  Altai,  entering  the  steppe  in  the  40th 
par.,  forming  its  E.  boundary  up  to  55°  N.,  and  receiving 
on  its  W.  banks  the  Ichim,  the  Tobol,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, which  intersect  with  their  streams  the  entire  N. 
half  of  the  stciipc.  Numerous  smaller  rivers  fall  into 
tiie  diflerent  lakes,  and  many  others  are  almost  unknown 
to  Europeans. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  middle  and  little  hordes,  that  is,  in  tlie  N. 
and  N.W.  parts  of  the  steppe,  the  therm,  often  falls  to 
20°,  and  sometimes  30=^  below  freezing  point  (Iteaum.). 
The  rivers  and  plains  are  covered  with  ice,  and  the  hills 
witli  a  thick  coating  of  snow  ;  wliile  strong  winds  from 
the  N.E.  increase  tlie  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  hurri- 
canes, called  bournnas,  often  uproot  forest  trees,  and 
carry  away  both  man  and  beast,  causing  dreadful,  and 
often  irremediable,  destruction.  (L^vchinf,  p.  5.)  In 
summer,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  temp,  often  rises  to  3b° 
Keaum.  (112°  Fahr.)  in  the  shade:  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  heat  is  much  increased  also  by  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  tlie  paucity  of  rivers  and  forests  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  country,  'i'iils  great  variability  of  temp., 
however,  and  the  ripid  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  said  not  to  be  so  prf\iudicial  to  the  heidtli 
either  of  natives  or  travellers  as  miglit  have  been  ex- 
pected :  agues,  indeed,  and  fevers,  are  common  in  tlic 
marshy  districts  ;  hut,  generally  speaking,  th-j  people  are 
robust  and  long-lived.  Ilain  is  very  rare,  even  on  the 
'  mountain  sides  :  dews  refresh  tiie  soil  in  some  parts,  hut 
,  liy  far  the  largest  portion  of  tlie  sinliice  is  dried  up,  and 
rendered  useless  ;  by  tile  entire  absence  of  atinosplieric 
moisture.  Trees  and  slirulis  are  only  found  on  tlie  banks 
I  of  rivers,  .and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  tlie  ltn.5- 
'  siiin  frontier,  where  the  soil  is  the  most  capable  of  ciil- 
I  tivation  :  the  principal  are  elms,  poiiliirs,  willows,  wild 
1  pliini,  junjier,  and  liquorice  trees,  (tlie  l.itler  very  almii- 
[  daiit,  and  their  produce  fiirniiiig  a  principal  iirticle  of 
tr.iile.)  V  orniwooil,  alkanet,  tragacanth,  various  kinds  of 
eiinliorbia,  aneiiionies,  caiiioniile,  asparagus,  parlic  and 
onion.',  horse-radish,  wild  oats,  rye,  Siv.  Slinit  coarse 
grass  generally  covers  the  plains,  on  which  also  the  s.il- 
sola  plant  gmws  in  great  perfeclion.  Agriculture,  as  a 
branch  of  industry,  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  .Some  land 
about  tlie  rivers  is  roiiglily  tilled,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  niillet.  rye,  and  liarley  ;  hut  the  iiursuit,  exccfit 
by  llie  Karakalpaks,  S,  of  the  Sir-I)aria,  is  generally  de- 
spised, iK'iiig  only  followed  by  the  poorest  ciasses,  and 
tlieii  ihielly  l)y  women.  The  wild  animals  of  llii»  region 
comprise  the  wolf,  wild  boar,  fox,  Cossack  ilog,  wild  goat, 
and  liare,  all  ol  which  roam  in  gre.it  ninnbers  over  every 
part  of  the  steppe  :  the  lioar,  liiill'alo.  anlelupi',  wild 
liorse,  beaver,  and  water-rat,  are  pliiilii'iil  in  soiiieilis- 
ricts  ;  and  there  are  likewise  tigers,  lynxes,  and  oilier 
v;ii  idles  of  the  cat  tribe, III  tlii^  N.  Among  the  lilids  iii.iy 
lie  nil  iilioiied  tlii^  eaiile,  falioii.  ciiniioraiit,  pelican, 
stoik,  licroii,  ein'>e,  and  pliea..ant,  with  ni.iiiy  eiiialkT 
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birds.  The  lakea  ami  rivers  abound  with  seals,  and  with 
several  kinds  of  fish,  sturgeon,  pike,  perch,  and  carp, 
being  the  most  common.  The  domestic  animals  of  the 
Kirghis  are  the  sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  camel,  the  rearing 
of  which  constitutes  the  cliief  employment  of  tiiis  nomad 
race.  Larger  flocks  of  sheep  are,  perliaps,  no  where  to 
be  found,  some  of  the  richer  inhabs.  possessing  upwards 
of  20,(KK)  head.  The  animals  are  strong  and  large, 
weighing  from  100  to  l.M)  lbs.,  and  they  have  long  coarse 
wool,  and  enormous  tails,  sometimes  30  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  endure  with  astonishing  patience  the  long  privations 
of  food  and  drink  to  which  they  are  subject,  soon  recover- 
ing in  spring  their  plump  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  people  from  these 
animals  are  immense ;  their  flesh  and  milk  supply  them 
witli  food,  and  the  wool  furnishes  felt  for  covering  the 
tents  and  other  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
serve  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  form  a  chief  article  of 
export;  for,  according  to  llagemeister,  1,000,(X10  sheep 
are  sent  off  every  year  and  sold  in  Russia,  lliicharia, 
and  Ciiina.  Goats,  very  similar  to  those  of  Thibet,  are 
chiefly  used  as  guides  in  leading  the  sheep  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  as  tiie  latter  will  not  move  without  them ; 
their  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  down  concealed  under  their 
red  shaggy  hair  is  an  extremely  valuable  article  of  trade. 
The  camels  (most  of  which  have  two  humps,  the  single- 
humped  variety  being  too  delicate  for  the  climate)  are 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  chief  beasts  of  burden. 
They  are  indispensable  to  a  nomad  people,  like  the 
Kirghis,  for  transporting  their  women  and  children,  their 
proi)erty  and  trading  stock  j  nor  Is  it  unusual  for  the  rich 
to  possess  300  or  even  400  of  these  animals.  Their  hair 
is  spun  and  made  into  garments,  the  milk  and  flesh  are 
used  as  food,  and  the  skins  of  the  younger  animals 
make  warm  pelisses.  The  camels  are  extremely  docile, 
and  carry  burdens  varying  from  14  to  18  pooda  (from 
5  to  6  cwts.),  travelling  during  , long  journeys  at  the 
rate  of  '£>  or  35  m.  a  day.  Camel  breeding  is  pursued  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  great  (or  8.)  horde,  and 
great  numbers  are  sent  to  I'ersia  and  IndLx  Horned 
cattle  are  very  little  bred,  except  in  the  middle  horde ; 
and  they  were  not  introduced  into  the  country  till  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Horses  are  reared  in  immense  num- 
bers, particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  steppe,  where  there 
is  a  grass  called  tovil  admirably  suited  for  horse  pasture. 
A  kirghis's  wealth  is  usually  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
his  horses ;  and  the  richest  among  them  have  as  many 
as  (i.liOO  or  8,000.  They  arc  small,  but  strong,  and  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  movements ;  they  can  travel  from 
30  to  .50  m.  without  stopping  for  djiys  together,  and,  like 
the  other  domestic  animals,  are  inured  to  great  priva- 
tions and  long  abstinence  from  food  and  water.  Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  procure  pasturage  fur  the 
cattle  during  winter,  by  making  enclosures,  raking  away 
the  snow,  &c. ;  but  still  they  feel  most  severely  the 
absence  of  nourishing  food,  and  great  numbers,  espc. 
cially  of  sheep,  are  lost  every  year.  {Livchinc,  p.  40(i — 
4l.i.) 

The  pop.  of  the  Kirghis  steppe,  however  dilTerent  the 
origin  of  its  several  sections,  has  long  become  amal- 
gamated ;  and  they  are  now  but  one  peoiile,  inhabiting 
tlie  same  kind  of  country,  sne^Uiing  the  same  lan- 
guage, professing  the  same  religion,  and  characterised 
by  nearly  uniform  habits  and  customs.  The  following 
table  of  the' races  and  tribes  of  the  three  great  hordes 
gives  also  some  insight  Into  the  distribution  of  the  pop. : 


Ilorlesand  KacM. 

No.  of 
TriliCT. 
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1.   l.MIr  llmde  :  - 
.iiliin'iiiy 
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.      ,1 
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Siirium 
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Telnl 

K 

>   7.S00Q 

400,000 

s« 

Inn.niiii 

■;.'ii;o.ncM) 

f;l 


Hence  it  appears  tliiit  the  terms  "great"  and  "  little" 
are  wlniliy  misapplied.  Tlie  little  horde  was  still  greater 
in  till'  lltli  century  th.in  at  present;  the  great  horde, 
liiiwcver,  is  generally  respected,  as  being  tlie  most  an- 

lilMlt. 

'I'iie  Klrgliis,  physically  considered,  are  closely  allied 
til  tile  Moiiiiol  Turkmans.  Their  faces  are  not  so  Hat 
aiul  bnmd  as  those  of  the  Kaliniiks  ;  but  their  small 
bliii'k  I  yes,  small  nioiitlis,  prominent  ilieik-liones,  and 
^ihui»t  iH'ardlesB  ciiins,  prove  (lieir  slniilarity  to  (lie 
Jl(iUi;iil«,  wliicli  has  been  slreiigtiiened  also  in  recent 
years  hy  I'rcquent  marriages  with  Kalinuk  and  Mongol 
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women,  whom  they  often  bring  away  by  force  Into  their 
own  country.  The  hair  of  the  men  Is  usually  dark 
brown ;  but  the  women  have  black  hair,  fresh  com- 
plexions,  and  brilliant  animated  eyes,  which,  however, 
are  ill-contrasted  with  lean  cheek-bones,  coarse  skins, 
and  a  shapeless  slovenly  person.  Both  sexes  are  strong 
and  healtny,  long-lived,  and  capable  of  enduring,  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  both  cold  and  hunger ;  in  fact, 
if  they  were  not  thoroughly  inured  to  every  kind  of 
privation,  they  could  not  live  In  this  country.  The  men 
take  the  most  violent  exercise,  being  often  almost  wholly 
on  horseback  for  days  together;  but  In  the  height  of 
summer,  and  during  the  winter,  they  spend  their  time 
in  listless  indolence,  sleeping,  drinking  koumis,  their 
favourite  beverage,  and  listening  either  to  stories  or  the 
rude  music  of  their  national  instruments,  a  reed  pipe 
and  a  rude  kind  of  violin.  Household  labour  and  tillage 
are  undertaken  wholly  by  the  women,  who,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  are  treated  almost  like  slaves.  The 
Kirghis  language  is  a  very  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Turkish, 
so  interlarded  with  local  words,  that  it  is  almost  unin- 
telligible by  the  Turks  of  Kazan  and  Khiva.  Few  can 
read,  still  fewer  are  able  to  write,  and  he  that  know* 
enough  of  Arabic  to  read  the  Koran  is  reckoned  a  paragon 
of  erudition  1  Their  poetry,  however,  clearly  show* 
them  to  be  an  imaginative  people.  Tlie  dwellings  of 
the  Kirghis,  who  are  distinctly  pastor,il,  having  no  fixed 
station  except  in  winter,  consist  of  rude  tents  com- 
posed of  wooden  trellis-work  covered  with  felt,  having 
an  opening  at  top  serving  at  once  for  window  and  chim- 
ney :  their  dimensions  average  about  30  ft,  in  diam.  and  12 
ft,  in  height ;  the  ground  (bare  earth)  Is  covered  with  felt, 
or  carpeting ;  the  inside  is  hung  with  straw  mats,  or  red 
cloth  ;  and  the  furniture  consists  only  of  a  few  boxes  and 
warlike  implements.  The  food  of  the  people  is  very 
simple,  consisting  almost  altogether  of  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bread  is  not  known ; 
but  bnlamik,  or  porridge  made  of  millet,  rye,  or  wheat, 
is  In  common  use.  Kice,  being  an  object  of  import,  i* 
very  dear,  and  Is  used  only  by  the  rich.  Smoked  horse- 
hams,  cults'  haunches,  and  camels'  humps,  are  esteemed 
great  delicacies.  Erenietchik,  a  rich  cheese  made  from 
mares'  milk,  is  likewise  highly  valued  ;  a  thinner  and 
and  inferior  kind,  called  kroule,  is  much  used  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  constitutes  almost  the  only  article 
of  food  on  those  marauding  expeditions,  which  give 
such  zest  to  the  life  of  a  Kirghis.  Kish  arc  eaten 
only  by  the  lowest  orders,  chiefly  by  those  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  game  is  little  valued.  The  fa- 
vourite drinks  are  the  everlasting  koumis,  a  whey  made 
from  mares'  milk,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  koumis, 
alleged  to  be  both  strong  and  palatable.  Arak  (made  by 
distilling  rice),  and  tea,  are  luxuries  enjoyed  only  by  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  dress  of  this  nomad  people  is  long 
and  full,  little  suited,  according  to  our  notions,  for  the 
horse  (exercise,  in  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged  :  two 
or  more  tchnpanes,  or  loose  gowns  of  velvet,  siik,  or 
cotton,  according  to  rank ;  a  leathern  belt  fastening  the 
robe  and  securing  a  knife  and  tobacco-bag ;  a  round  cap 
surmounted  by  another,  when  abroad,  of  felt  or  other 
warm  materials,  conically  shaped,  and  with  broad  flaps  ; 
very  full  and  highly  ornamented  trowsers  are  worn,  by 
the  men  at  least,  over  the  gown,  which  is  tucked  under- 
neath ;  and  large  pointed,  high  heeled  boots,  complete 
the  costume.  The  heads  of  the  men  are  usually  kept 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  forelock  ;  but  those  of 
tlie  women  are  adorned  with  lung  plaits  running  down 
tlie  back.  The  female  costume,  in  other  respects,  differ* 
little  from  that  of  the  males,  except  that  the  robe  is 
close  in  front,  and  the  b<ninets  are  high,  shaped  like 
truncated  cones,  and  surrounded  by  veils,  which  serve 
both  for  sliade  and  warmtli. 

Tlie  employments  of  the  men  consist  in  an  attendance 
on  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  liiinting  antelopes, 
boars,  and  wild  burses.  Very  generally,  however,  they 
join  witli  the  lil'e  of  a  huntsman  tiiut  of  the  robber  and 
iiiaii  of  violenci!,  attacking  and  plundering  caravans 
crossing  tiielr  steppe,  or  seeking  vengeance  lor  some  real 
or  imagined  insult  from  a  neiglibouring  tribe.  They  are 
cowards  in  regular  warfare,  soon  discouraged,  and,  when 
uniiorsed  in  close  conflict,  wholly  vanquished,  Kespect- 
iiig  tlieir  A<iran/»s  or  feuds,  M,  Levchine  says, — "  Kieii 
de  plus  aflVeux,  de  plus  liineste,  que  I'esprit  de  vengeance 
dans  Ics  Kirghis,  et  les  suites  de  ce  prOugc,  de  cette  dis- 
position cruelle,  qui  leur  tiiiant  lieu  de  la  satisfacti<m 
qiieleslois  seuies  doiveiit  aicordet,  pervertissent  la  veri- 
talile  bravoure.  Leiirs  vengeances  sunt  toules dirigOes par 
la  passion  ell'i  enee  du  pillage,  qui  ies  mine,  les  perd,  les 
demoralise  cunipli^tement :  ccs  hiiritnlm  consistent  dan* 
des  vols  oil  des  rapts  mutuels  de  besliaux,  d'oii  resultent 
souveiit  enlre  eux  des  combats  sanglants,  Aujourd'hui, 
tout  homnie  olleiisi',  volt',  on  siniplement  m^content,  ras- 
senible  line  biinde  de  cav.-iliers,  arrive  chez  son  ennenii, 
attai|iie  scs  babilaliiins,  et  lui  enlOve  ses  haras  et  ses  bes- 
tiaux,  Voila  rheriiisme :  voilA  en  qiioi  consiste  la 
grandeur  clii'Z  Ics  Kirghis  !  "  ( iJi'JC.  Uca  Kirghis- Knxtiks, 
\i.  351.)  These  bariintas  had  ijeioine  so  frequent  and  ex- 
1  4 
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tenglvo  in  1812—1820,  that  the  pop.  of  the  hordei,  cspe- 
daily  the  little  horde,  was  much  thhined  ;  the  trade  in 
cuttle  was  all  but  destrnypd  ;  and  thousands  of  families, 
unable  to  support  life  in  thoir  own  country,  emigrated  to 
^e  government  of  Orenburg,  and  otlier  parts  of  Uussia. 
The  arms  of  the  warrior  Klrgliis  are  the  lance,  sabre, 
bow  and  arrows,  a  long-handled  axe,  called  Ichakane,  and 
a  clumsy  kind  of  gun  ;  their  defensive  armour  being  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  sometimes  a  helmet.  Among  a  people 
so  disorderly,  it  is  impossible  tinit  internal  industry 
should  nourish.  Weaving  is  carri(>d  on  for  the  supply  of 
family  wants,  cordage  is  raauufactured  from  horses'  and 
goats'  hair,  a  coarse  soap  is  made  of  grease  and  vegetable 
ashes,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats  are  converted 
into  a  rude  kind  of  leather.  Blacksmiths,  and  other 
workers  in  metal,  make  the  ornaments  attached  to 
horse-furniture,  belts,  sword.blades,  spears,  &c. ;  but 
every  article  is  of  the  coarsest  quality  and  worst  make. 
The  trade  now  carried  on  by  these  people  with  other  na- 
tions is  much  less  consiilernbli>  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cittle  and  horses  by  the 
barantas.  t'lie  liussians  and  Cliinese  have  pretty  large 
dealings  with  them,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  also  carried  on 
with  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  Little  llucharia.  The  trailing 
posts  ofthc  Russians  are  at  ()rcnliurf(  the  most  important 
ofall),  Troitsk,  Petropavlowsk,  Omsk,  ijemipalatinsk.and 
Ouralsk,  those  of  the  diinese  being  at  rchugutcliak 
(Chin.  Tallmxniai)  and  Kuldslia  (Chin.  Ili). 

'I'he  business,  usually  carried  on  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  conducted  wholly  by  barter,  the  Kirgliis 
furnishing  sheep,  horses,  honietl  cattle,  camels,  goats, 
goats'  hair  and  wool,  the  skins  of  liorses,  sheep,  and 
other  animals,  wild  as  well  as  domestic,  and  antcloi>es' 
horns ;  in  return  for  which  they  receive  from  the 
Itnssians  iron  and  copper  impli>ments,  thimbles,  needles, 
cutlery,  padlocks,  hatchets,  velvets,  brocades,  silk-stnlTs, 
linens,  ribanils,  looking-glasses,  snuff,  &c. ;  from  the 
Chinese,  silver,  silk  goods,  porcelain,  japanned  wares, 
and  tea;  and  from  the  Khurians  and  llokharians,  cotton 
goods,  (juilted  dresses,  rice,  swords,  tire-arms,  and  pow- 
der. Independently  of  the  trade  tliey  carry  on  at  the 
outposts,  consideralilc  tralHc  takes  place  with  the  cara- 
vans crossing  the  steppe  l)etwcen  Kliiva,  Khok.ah,an(l  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  Kirgliis  are  usually  employed  as 
protectors  and  guides  in  the  journey  over  these  wilds  ; 
great  delays  olten  occur  owing  to  the  caprice  of  the 
guides,  and  the  travellers,  if  they  be  not  entirely  plun- 
dered of  their  property,  are  in  general  he,  vily  mulcted 
by  the  Khans,  througli  whose  pastures  they  are  obliged 
to  pass.  In  fact,  says  I.evchine,  tlie  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  shows  tlie  impossibility  of  .onccess  in 
overland  trade  in  W.  Asia,  so  long  as  these  tril)es  main- 
tain  their  instinctive  love  of  war  and  brigand) :».  The 
chief  caravan  routes  are,  1.  from  Kalmikof  t  'vhlva, 
across  tlie  Oust.ourt  plateau.  Ix'tween  the  Aiai  an  J 
Ciispian  Se.is  ;  2.  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara  (04  days), 
over  the  Mogodjar  mountains  and  ar.-oss  the  Karakoum 
and  Kizil-koum  deserts ;  3.  from  I'etropavlowsk  to  Bok- 
hara (!M)  days) ;  and  4.  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Khokan 
(40  days).  These  roads,  how(!ver.  are  so  vaguely  laid 
down,  and  so  olUcn  varied,  that  distances  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  accuracy. 

The  government  to  which  these  people  are  subject 
cannot  !«  properly  compared  with  any  form  common 
to  civilised  countries,  (ieograpln'rs  have  termed  it  pa- 
triarchal and  despotic  ;  but,  in  fact,  there  is  no  system 
of  government,  for  even  where  a  khan,  or  sovereign,  is 
chosen,  lie  is  usually  elected  only  by  a  few  of  the  tribes, 
who  obey  only  so  long  as  tliey  are  pleased  with  their 
ruler,  while  the  rest  refuse  all  obedience,  and  proliably 
take  arms  against  him.  lie  may  issue  orders,  but  lie 
c.'uinot  enfoiH  e  compliance  ;  and  even  where  there  is 
an  absolute  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  guided,  the  delinquent's  piinrsbmcnt 
Is  more  frequently  iiillicted  by  private  revenge  than  by 
the  decision  of  a  pulilic  ju<lg(>.  Tlie  punishments  are 
foumled  on  the  lex  liilhinis,  and  consist  commonly  of  the 
bastinado,  maiming,  and  strangling  ;  but,  if  the  olfending 
parly  consent,  almost  all  criiii"s  may  be  atoned  for  by 
payments  of  sheep  or  horses.  The  khan  must  be  elected 
fniin  the  liighest  class,  known  as  the  xrhilc  kosi,  those,  in 
fact,  who  call  lay  claim  to  iiolile  descent :  the  rest  of  the 
people  iHdoiig  to  the  htack  Anst*,  and  these  are  the  only 
remaining  distinctions  among  a  peiiple  who,  a  Century 
ago,  were,  of  all  others,  tlie  nicest  in  establishing  lainily 
preeminence. 

With  respect  to  religion,  it  is  difllciilt  to  say  wlu-tlier 
the  Kirghls  have  any  particular  liirni.  I'hey  ackimw- 
ledge  a  supreme  creative  intelligi'iice  ;  but  soirie  wnrsliip 
according  to  llie  dogmas  of  theKnran.  and  citliers  r.iingle 
Islamisin  with  an  old  kind  of  idolatry,  wliile  at'.nd  sei'- 
tioii  of  the  pop.  believe  in  the  eNislcnie  not  only  ol  a 
good  deity,  called  Kouilai,  but  also  uf  a  wicki'd  spirit, 
I'liailam;  the  author  ofall  evil.     In  the  existence  of  in- 

*  Tiu-o  l,ntts  Dfi',  in  all  proltaliililv,  vyii(in\iiioiis\^ll)UIie  KlUHJjris 
feaiung  liic  .MuiiK^lianii,  niunUuiwU  l•^  'liiiikuH»ltf , 
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ferior  tpirlta,  and  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  the  peo- 
ple have  universally  the  most  Implicit  faith ;  and  the 
nailjis  travelling  through  the  steppe  reap  great  liecuniary 
advantages  by  Imposing  on  their  credulity.  'The  divin- 
ations, however,  of  the  Jaouroutiilchi,  and  other  self- 
styled  prophets,  are  not,  according  to  Levchlne'a  ac- 
count, a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  impositions  anciently 
practised  by  the  priests  of  Delphi  (p.  33'2— 338.).  The 
exercises  of  religion  meet  with  little  attention  ;  long  and 
frequent  prayers  do  not  suit  the  Kirghis ;  they  fast  too 
often  by  compulsion  to  do  so  by  choice  ;  and  they  are  not 
so  friendly  to  cleanliness  as  to  relish  the  .tblutlons  en- 
joined by  the  Mohammedan  religion.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  extreme  credulity,  tlierc  Is  hardly  a  trace  of 
religious  sentiment  among  them. 

'1  he  history  of  the  Kirghii-Kazaks  cannot  bo  traced 
with  much  probability  beyond  the  16th  century.  Knrlier 
historians,  commencing  even  with  Herodotus,  inform 
us,  that  the  stepne  was  inhabited  by  a  people  living  in 
felt  tents,  and  otherwise  assimilated  to  the  great  Slon- 
golian  family;  but  these  were  A'o;?n;s,  not  Kirghis,  being 
more  civilised,  and  in  all  probability  the  builders  of 
those  temples  and  houses  the  ruins  of  which  arc  still 
visible.  (fSeo  Herod,  iv. '24.  40. ;  Hecren's  Researches, 
Asia,  ii.  28.'>— '2!W. ;  and  I.evchine,  p.  117—13.').)  The 
name  of  the  Kirgliis  first  appears  in  Hussian  history  about 
the  middle  of  the  llith  century  ;  but  Ferdusi,  in  tnc  llth 
century,  speaks  of  Kazaks  characterised  by  the  same 
habits  as  tlie  Kirghis ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  then  lived  on  the  great  steppe  E.  of  the  Aral, 
They  first  beciune  nominally  subject  to  Russia  in  1740; 
but  the  rule  uf  tliat  country  has  never  been  felt  but  by 
the  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier.  As  to  the  native 
khans,  so  also  to  the  Russian  government,  obedience  is 
paid,  only  wlien  it  is  convenient,  a  rapid  journey  into  the 
interior  so:>n  carrying  tlicm  out  of  re.neh,  when  it  suits 
their  purpo-  to  plunder  rather  than  trade.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  efforts  now  in  progress  at 
Orenburg,  ft  introduce  civilisation  into  the  steppe  by 
educating  %ouig  Kirghis,  will  accomplish  the  professed 
object  01  niaklng  them,  instead  of  a  burden  and  nuisance, 
useful  and  obedient  subjects  of  Russia.  (Livchine, 
Desc.  ilea  Hordes  dcs  Kirghis- Kaxaks,  Iraduile  du  Kusse 
par  Ferry  lie  P Cunu  ;  Ilnffemeislcr,  stir  VAsie  Occidcn- 
tale  ;  Kluiirolli's  Asia  Puluglotia,  .^c.) 

KIRKCALDY,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  lea-port,  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  Leith.  Pop.  of 
pari,  bor.,  which  Includes  the  greater  part  of  the  par. 
and  the  Link  town  of  Abbotshall,  about  8,Gr)0.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  parallel  to 
the  shore,  which,  being  measured  from  Bridjjetown  on 
the  W.  to  East-burn  <m  the  E  ,  is  nearly  2  m.  in  length  ; 
and  being  united  on  the  E.  with  Pathhead,  Sinclairtown, 
&e.,  included  in  the  bor.  of  Dysart  (which  see),  the  mass  of 
town  is  about  4  m.  in  length.  Having  been  originally  laid 
out  and  built  with  no  attention  to  any  general  plan,  but 
according  to  the  taste,  convenience,  and  means  of  the 
liarties,  tills  street  was  formerly  of  the  most  irregular 
description,  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses  fre- 
quently mean  and  poor.  In  1811,  however,  an  act  was 
obtained  for  widening,  paving,  and  lighting  the  streets, 
and  otherwise  Improving  the, town;  and  since  that 
period  several  new  lines  of  houses  have  beeii  con- 
structed, and  many  important  Improvements  effected. 
The  houses  In  tne  main  street  are  now  mostly  of  a  very 
respectable  class,  and  the  shops  are  gootl,  and  haiid- 
soniely  fitted  up.  There  are  several  cross  streets,  some 
of  which  lead  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill  to  the  N. ;  and 
there  are  several  between  the  higli  street  and  the  sliore. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  are, 
the  par.  cliurch,  rebuilt  in  IHlif,  Abbotshall  chiireli, 
within  the  pari.  bor. ;  2  quoad  saera  churches  belonging 
to  the  establishment ;  various  dissenting  chapels  ;  and 
tt  handsome  town-house,  iiitliiding  a  gaol,  court-house, 
Ac,  with  a  spire  erected  in  1828,  Besides  the  parochial 
schools,  and  a  variety  of  private  seminaries,  some  of 
wliicli  are  said  to  be  extremely  well  conducted,  2  charity 
scliools  have  been  opened  ill  this  town  for  the  education 
of  200  cliililren  ofbotli  sexes,  on  an  endowment  by  IMr. 
riiilp,  late  merchant  here,  who  bequeathed  about  7l),(illll/. 
for  tlie  fouiiilation  and  maintenance  of  these  and  similar 
scliools  ill  I'athhead  anil  Kinghorn.  The  education  given 
ill  these  schools  is  of  the  more  common  and  ordinary 
dcscri|ition  ;  and  the  children  are  supplied  with  books, 
are  cli tilled,  ,'uid  receive  a  small  sum  on  leaving  school. 
Kli  kcalily  has  also  a  mechanics'  library,  and  two  or  three 
subscription  < offee-roonis  ami  libraries. 

Tlie  iiihalillaiits  of  Kirkcaldy  arc  lionoiir.ibly  distin- 
guished liv  their  enterprise,  both  as  niaiiiiliutiirers  ami 
tr/iiiiTs.  'riie  staple  mainif'actuio  of  the  town  is  lh.it  of 
coarse  linen,  including  sheeting,,  ticks,  dowlas,  cant  ass, 
\e.  It  arpears,  from  (he /''rtr/iM-.^ /(i7«iw,v,  that  In  Kls 
llure  were  in  Klikcahly  10  llav  niills  driven  by  strain, 
I'liiplojini;  In  all  about  Mill  workpeople.  It  also  .ijipiars 
that  ill*  IKI'J  there  were  '.i.'>4  looms  at  work  in  the  parishes 


of  Kirkcaldy  and  Abbotsha'.l.excluilve  of  a  few  In  power- 
loom  factories.  The  average  nett  weekly  earnings  of  the 
weavers  amount  to  at  least  8».  Gd.  a  week  ;  but  superior 
hands  make  10*.  6d.,  and  some  even  as  much  as  1.m. 
The  wages  of  machine  makers,  masons,  and  other  arti- 
sans, are  higher,  ovcniging  from  16s.  to- 18«.  a  week. 
The  moral  and  Intellectual  condition  of  the  weavers  Is 
said  to  be  very  good :  and  there  Is  very  little  apparent 
distress  amongst  them.  There  are  no  poor  rates  j  the 
poor  being  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Kirkcaldy  has  also  a  rope-walk,  bleach-flclds,  two  Iron 
foundries,  a  distillery,  a  tiie  and  brick  work,  a  pottery, 
and  two  or  three  breweries.  Branches  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Commercial  and  National  banks,  and  the 
Glasgow  bank,  arc  established  here ;  and  there  is  also  a 
savings'  bank.  A  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  esta- 
blished for  several  years. 

The  harbour,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  consists  of 
an  inner  and  outer  basin.  It  is  wholly  artiScial,  being 
formed  of  three  piers,  and  unfortunately  dries  at  low 
water;  but, notwithstanding  this  drawback, the  town  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  shipping,  and  carries  on  a  pretty 
extensive  tr.ide.  There  belonged  to  the  port  and  its  de- 
pendent creeks.  In  1836,  179  ships,  of  the  aggregate  bur- 
den of  13,4'j()  tons  :  vessels  from  Kirkcaldy  have  been  for 
a  lengthened  period  engaged  in  the  N.  Sea  whale-fishery  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  business  has  been  recently  on 
the  decline.  Two  shipping  companies  carry  on  a  regular 
Intercourse,  by  means  of  smacks  and  steamers  with 
London  and  Leitli ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  with 
the  N.  of  Europe,  whence  hemp,  flax,  timber,  tar,  &c.  .ire 
imported,  and  to  which  manufactured  goods,  coal,  &c. 
are  exported.  Gross  customs'  revenue.  In  1839,  (),62r)A 
There  is  a  weekly  corn  market,  which  is  extremely  well 
attended;  and  the  town's  markets  for  butcher's  meat, 
fish,  &c.  are  well  supplied. 

Kirkcaldy  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  Charles  I.  in  Ifi44. 
It  had  attained  about  this  period  to  considerable  wealth 
ami  distinction  ;  but  It  subsequently  encountered  severe 
losses,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  century  it  had  only 
two  ferry-boats  and  one  coasting  vessel !  But  since  1763, 
and  especially  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  population  have  steadily 
increased.  It  Is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies, 
and  17  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  In  1839-40, 
%OfM.,  principally  the  produce  of  the  ferry  between  the 
town  and  Leitli. 

Kirkcaldy  unites  with  Burntisland,  Dvsart,  and  King, 
horn,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Kegistercd 
electors  in  this  bor..  In  1H39-40,  437. 

Kirkcaldy  has  to  boast  of  being  the  birth-pl.ice  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
born  here  on  the  Sth  of  June,  1723.  His  father  being 
comptroller  of  customs  at  this  port.  Smith  recciveil  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  parish-school ;  and  he 
afterwards  resided  here,  with  little  interruption,  from 
I/UH  to  1776,  occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  great 
work,  which  appeared  In  the  last-mentioned  year.  Itaith, 
the  magniticnt  seat  of  the  Ferguson  family,  is  In  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  (Part.  Papers  j  Private 
Informnlion. ) 

KIUKCUUBRIGHT,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  or,  as 
it  is  more  frequently  termed,  a  stewartry,  in  the  most 
southerly  portion  ot  that  kingdom,  comprising  the  K. 
half  of  the  district  known  by  tlie  name  of  Galloway. 
It  is  liounded  on  the  K.,  N.,  and  VV.  by  the  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Wigtown,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  Soiway  Frith.  Area,  r)33,7C0  acres,  of  which 
from  l-4th  to  l-3d  part  maybe  arable.  Surface  much 
(liversilicd,  but  in  general  hilly,  and  in  extensive  districts 
inniintainous.  The  highest  part  of  the  Keil's  range  lias 
an  cli'vatioii  of  2,659  ft.  ;  and  Cairnsnioor  of  Fleet,  on 
tlie  bay  of  Wigtown,  rises  to  tlio  lieiglit  of  2.329  It.  I'lie 
(,'reater  number  of  the  hills  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  liiit  in 
parts,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire,  tiiey  all'ord 
good  sheep  pasture.  The  arable  lands  lie  principally  to 
the  S.  of  a  line  drawn  I'roni  tlie  middle  of  tlie  par.  of 
Irnngray  to  Gatehouse;  but  CrillVl,  1,831  ft.  hi^h,  on 
the  Soiway  Frith,  and  some  other  considerable  hills,  lie 
within  this  tract.  Climate  iu  the  lower  districts  mild 
hilt  moist ;  in  the  upper  districts  it  is  soinctiines  severe!. 
I'.xiH'iit  along  the  Soiway  Frith,  the  soil  even  of  the 
aralilu  land  of  the  stewartry  lias  seldom  a  smooth,  coii- 
tiniKius  surface:  It  Is  very  often  broken  with  gravelly 
kiiiills,  but  the  hollows  between  these  consist  jiriiici- 
pally  of  a  gravelly  or  hazelly  loam,  and  are  often  ex- 
tiiiiu'ly  iirodiH'tive,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for 
till'  turnip  husbandry;  and  In  wet  -iiminers  thu  arable 
liiiiilis  are  covered  with  luxuriant  ( lops,  while  many  of 
tlidsc  that  do  not  admit  of  riiltivatioii  yield  exeelli'iit 
p.istiire.  Principal  crops  liarley  ami  oatsj  liiit  wheat  is 
uUii  raised.  Within  tlie  last  few  yi'ars  the  tuniip  cnlliire 
lias  made  great  progress.  Arable  hiixliHiKiry  iins  iM'eii 
;;ri'iilly  improved  since  the  peace  ;  furrow  dralllill^'  Is 
iimv  extensively  prailised,  and  latterly  Imiie-dust  has 
lii'i'ii  siuTessl'iilly  employed  in   tiie   raislii);  of  turnips. 

lliil  the  soil  ana  climntc  arc  better  suited  tor  grazing 
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than  cropp.  ig,  and  the  princ  ti  attention  of  th»  farmer 
is  given  to  tlie  former.  The  -••ed  of  poUe  ,tl In,  pe- 
culiar to  this  CO.  and  that  of  V  <gto»n,  is  v  ■  .wn  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  empire :  they  a  ipalljr 
sent  up  by  land  when  half  fat  to  the  Norfolk  .otthey 
are  now,  with  sheep,  sometimes  fattened  of  uruip  and 
sent  by  steam  to  Liverpool.  I'arin  build  uavo  been 
vastly  improved,  and  the  roads,  which  we  rmcrlj  ex- 
ecrable, are  now  nowise  inferior  to  those  oi  v  other  co. 
in  the  empire.  There  are  some  very  larg'  diites ;  but 
property  is,  notwithstanding,  more  subdi.ided  iu  this 
than  In  most  other  Scotch  cos.  Farms  of  medium  siie, 
and  all  let  on  19  year  leases.  This  co.  and  Wigtown  are 
mostly  subdivided  by  the  dry  stone  walls  known,  from 
this  district,  by  the  name  ot  "  Galloway  dykes,"  and 
which,  when  well  built,  make  an  excellent  fence.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land.  In  1810,  7s.  3d.  an  acre.  Manufactures 
and  minerals  unimportant :  lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are 
ail  imported,  principally  from  Whlteliaven,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Soiway  Frith.  The  granite  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Liverpool  docks  is  mostly  obtained  from 
near  Creetown,  In  this  co.  Frincipal  livers.  Dee,  Fleet, 
and  Urr  :  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  first  are  valuable. 
Principal  town,  Klrkcudhriglit.  This  co.  has  28  parishes, 
and  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  for  the  co.,  while  the  bor. 
of  Kirkcudbright  joins  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  and  other 
bors.  in  returning  a  mem.  Ilegistered  electors  for  the 
CO.,  in  1839-40,  1,3.32.  Ill  1831  Kirkcudbright  had  6,604 
liihab.  houses ;  8,283  families  ;  and  40,590  iiihah.,  of  whom 
18,969  were  males,  and  21,621  females.  Valued  rent 
1 14,127/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property.  In  1815, 
213,308/. 

Kirkcudbright,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Dee,  about 
6  m.  above  Its  confluence  with  the  Soiway  Frith,  24 
ra.  S.W.  Dumfries,  and  83  S.S.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
of  bor..  In  1831,  2,690.  It  is  a  finely  situated,  well  built, 
respectable  country  town.  Tlie  streets  intersect  each 
otiicr  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses,  which  are  mostly 
all  two  stories  high,  have  a  respectable  appearance. 
A  largo  and  handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a  spire, 
(which,  however,  is  not  very  well  proportioned,)  was 
erected  in  18^8,  at  an  expense  of  6,782/. ;  it  lias  also  a 
gaol  erected  in  1816;  an  excellent  academy,  with  a 
room  for  the  public  subscription  library ;  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle,  once  the  property  of  tlie  lords  Kirkcud- 
bright. Exclusive  of  the  parish  church,  there  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  tne  United  Secession,  Uowites, 
and  Kom.  Catholics ;  but  the  congregations  are  small, 
dissent  having  made  but  little  progress  in  this  vicinity. 
The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  the  best  in  the  S.  of 
Scotland.  At  low  ebb  in  neap  tides  there  is  about  10  ft. 
water  in  the  river  ;  and  as  the  tide  then  rises  aliout  18  ft., 
there  is  at  all  times  water  to  float  the  largest  ships.  Tlie 
access  to  the  Dee  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  light- 
house whicii  is  about  being  erected  on  the  little  Kcss  at 
its  mouth.  But,  despite  its  fine  liarbour,  Kirkcudbiight, 
owing  to  its  limited  communication  with  the  interior,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  has  very 
little  trade.  In  1840,55  vessels  of  the  burden  of  2,ll0tons 
belonged  to  the  port.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
is  established  in  tlie  town.  Ship-building  it  carried  on 
to  some  extent :  but  it  has  no  otiier  manufacture  worth 
notice.  A  regular  steam  communication  is  established 
between  tills  town  and  Liverpool ;  and  were  the  road  to 
Ayr,  distant  about  56  m.,  improved,  it  might  become  an 
auvantiigeoiis  jiort  for  the  landing  and  embarkation  of 
sucli  triiveliers  between  Liverpool  and  (ilasgow  as  might 
be  inclined  to  shorten  tlie  passage  by  sea  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  Tlicre  is  no  bridge  over  the  Dee  nearer 
than  Toiiglaiid,  about  2  in.  farther  up  the  river,  and  to 
wliieh  it  is  navigable  ;  but  (lasseiigers,  witli  horses  and 
carriages,  are  ferried  over  in  a  flat- bottomed  boat,  with 
but  little  inconvenience.  The  town  is  liglited  witli  gas ; 
and  is  supplied  witli  water  brouglit  from  a  distance  by 
pipes. 

''.  was  mjidc  a  roy.il  bor.  by  James  II.  in  H.'iS.  Under 
the  municipal  retnrm  act,  it  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
2  bailies,  and  14  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumfries, 
Annan,  Siuiquliar,  ami  I.ocliinaben,  in  sending  I  ineni.  to 
tlie  II.  of  t;.  Hegistered  electors,  in  IH39-4I1,  1(10.  Cor. 
poration  revenue  in  1839-10,  1,130/.  10s. :  Its  pecuniary 
all'airs  liav<^  iieen  excei'dingiy  well  manageii ;  and  it  lias 
at  tills  iiKiuient  the  whole  proiierty  containeil  in  the 
diarter  of  James  1 1.  Tlie  town's  revenues  are  employed 
to  delray  the  expellees  of  the  academy,  and  the  cliarges 
I  on  account  of  lighting  the  town,  supplying  it  witli  water, 
Xe.,  tor  which  no  assespmeiit  is  imposed  on  llie  inliabi- 
taiits  ;  and  till  within  these  lew  iiionths,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  gaol,  the  princijial  one  in  the 
CO.,  was  paid  nut  ol'  the  revenues  of  the  bur. 

'llie  eiMirons  of  tlie  town  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  rising  grounds  on  each  side  the  river,  from  long, 
land  to  the  sea,  are  embellished  with  plantations. 
St.  Mary's  Me,  the  residence  of  llie  earls  of  Seliiirii, 
ailjoins  the  town  on  the  S.  Kirkciiilhriglit  is  a  very 
dcsirible  place  of  residence  for  people  of  small  fortune; 
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provisions  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  and  cheap;  house 
rent  is  very  low :  a  gnod  education  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle ;  the  society  is  superior  to  that  in  most  small 
towns  ;  and  there  Is  a  ready  means  of  communlcatiiis 
with  Edinburgh  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Liverpool 
and  London  on  the  other. 

KIHKHAM,  a  manufacturinK  and  mari(et-town,  and 
par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Lancaster, liund,  Amounderness,  in 
the  low  district,  called  the  Fyldc,7  m.W.  by  N.  Preston, 
27  m.  N.  Liverpool,  and'iiiOm.  N.N.W.  London.  Area  of 
par.,  which  contains  18  townships  and  chapelrie8,'ll,H.^0 
acres:  pop.,  in  1H3I,  11,1130:  do.  of  Kirkham  township, 
2,470.  The  town,  tliough  small,  is  handsome  and  well 
built.  Tlie  church,  a  large  miHlern  structure,  was  erected. 
In  1822,  at  an  expense  of  5,(KK)/. :  the  tower,  however,  Is 
ancient,  and  its  interior,  which  accommodates  nearly 
2,000  persons,  is  ornamented  with  several  fine  old  mo- 
numents, carefully  replaced  in  the  new  buiUlin(.'.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  In  the  patrimony  of  tlie  Uean  and 
Canons  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  the  chapelries  in  the 
ont-townships  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Incumbent. 
Within  the  town,  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Inilcpcndcnts,  Swedenliorgians,  and  Honi. 
Catholics,  with  attached  Sunday  schools,  attended  by 
about  ROO  children  ;  and  connected  with  the  church,  is  a 
national  school  for  boys  and  girls.  A  gramniar-schoul, 
founded  in  IG70,  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  ami  is  at- 
tended by  80  or  HO  boys:  it  is  managed  by  a  prin- 
cipal .ind  two  under-masters ;  the  instruction  given  is 
f)urely  classical :  a  charity  school,  established  in  I7C0, 
or  clothing  and  educating  40  girls,  is  alleged  to  be  rc- 
«pecf.",bly  conducted  ;  and  the  Kom.  Catholics  have  two 
large  schools  for  the  children  of  that  religion,  whicii  has 
numerous  adherents  in  and  round  the  town.  'I'he  in- 
dustry of  Kirltham,  20  years  ago,  was  conlined  to  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  coarse  linens,  of 
materials  brought  from  the  Haltic  ;  but  now,  tii(>  cotton 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  gives  emplov- 
ment,  within  the  par.,  to  several  hundred  hands.  In 
1838,  there  were  two  flax  mills  within  the  par.,  which 
employed  .')42  liands.  The  Lancaster  Canal,  thi^  Lan- 
caster and  Preston  Railway  (opened  in  IS+o),  .and  the 
Preston  and  Wvre  railw.iy  afford  cheap  an<l  expeditious 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and  goods.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  a  court  of  rei|ucsts  for 
debts  under  40,v.,  sits  montlily.  A  Siivings'  hank  is  esta- 
blished  here.  Markets  on  Thursday:  fair.*,  I'eli. 4.  :uul  .'>., 
April  2U.,and  Oct.  18.  (Baims'sOm.ofLancaiUy,  vol.  ii., 
art.  Kirk  ham.) 

KlUKLK.Sl,  KlUK-F.KLESl,  or  KIUK-KILLS.SA 
(meaning  the  townofjoity  ilnirchis),  a  town  of  Kurope.in 
Turkey,  prov.  Kounielia,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own  name, 
30  ni.  v..  Adrianople,  and  KiCi  m.  W.N.W.  Constantin- 
ople;  lat.4l^.')0' N..  long.  Ki^WE.  Pop.,  acronling  to 
Dr.  Walsh,  about  MM  fa:nilies,  or  2H,(KI0  indiviiiuals 
(a-.'iths  being  Greeks).  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  ruinous 
town,  surrounded  with  old  walls  defemlid  byacitaiiel, 
and  has  a  bazaar,  several  mosnues  and  liummums,  but 
no  Greek  church,  the  public  ccleliration  of  the  rites  l>e- 
longing  to  that  religion  being  here  .ittended  with  heavy 
penalties.  Thu  neigldxiurliood  produces  lui  abundance 
of  grapes,  melons,  and  other  fruits ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
wine  is  made.  The  Turkisli  inhab.  are  described  as  a 
rude,  brutal,  and  ignorant  riiblile,  tre.uing  .til  with  con-  ' 
tempt  who  speak  any  language  in  addition  to  their  own.  ; 
The  Greeks,  on  the  coutr.iry,  are  described  by  Dr. 
Walsh  as  •' a  large  :nid  llirivlng  eomniunity,  who  liave 
established  two  good  schnoN  on  the  monitorial  system  for 
the  insiruction  of  their  children,  a  degree  of  rcllnement 
to  be  met  with  in  only  one  other  town  of  Turkey." 
(  H'tt/sh's  Jintrnt\t/  from  Coiistnnthniplt',  p.  127.) 

KIUKWALL,  a  royal  and  pari,  lior.,  market-town, 
and  sea-port  of  .Scntlaud,  in  Mainland,  or  I'onion.i,  the 
largest  of  the  Orkney  l-laiul-,  of  uhirli  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  N.K.  side  of  the' i>l,iiid.  at  the  head  of  an  open  liay 
exposed  totiie  N. ;  l.'it.  .">H-  .V.t'  31"  N..  Icjng.  >  TV  (>"  \\ ., 
2<i  m.  N.  by  V..  John  O'tinjiits,  and  'JOs  m.  N.  I'dinhnrgh. 
Pop.,  in  In3l,  3.IJ(l.'i.  The  town  ecjusists  ciiielly  of  one 
narrow  and  iinonviiiiiiit  .-.treit,  alxiut  1  m.  in  lengtli, 
parallel  to  tlie  bay.  I'lie  Ikjuscs  liave  generally  tiieir 
gables  to  the  strei^t,  :m(i  ino!,t  of  tiiem  bear  the  marks  of 
anticpiity.  Hut  n<  w  :iiiii  handsome  houses  are  gradually 
l)eing  erecteil.  Ixjth  in  the  town  and  neighlxiurliood. 
Here  most  of  the  coinitry  gentry  r<'>ide,  at  least  during 
wintiT,  and  the  socii'ty  ot  this  remot!?  place  is  esteemed 
eiguai,  if  not  .'■uin'rior.  to  that  of  any  provinchU  town  of 
Its  size  in  Scotland.  The  only  public  l)uilding  of  a  modern 
date  is  the  town  liall,  with  pia/.7:is  in  front,  containing  a 
g.'iol,  asseinbly-roi)nis,  court-rooms,  &-c.  The  principal 
building  in  Kirkwall  is  til"  catliedral,  ercMted  in  the  I'JIh 
i'entury,  and  dedicatinl  to  Magnus,  one  of  the  Sc;in,!ina- 
vian  earls  (jf  Orkni  y,  who,  having  l)een  ass.'(ssinate<l  in 
1110,  was  c.inoniscd  alter  liis  deatii.  lids  vi  nerable 
tiotliic  struclure.  which  lias  lieen  enlarged  at  diflirent 
limes,  i«,  alter  tlio  c.itliedral  of  (ilasgow,  tlie  most  I'n- 
lirc  ill  Scotland:  it  is  in  llie  form  of  across,  its  extreme 
Icngtii  being  230  It.,  its  greatest  width  .')(>  It.  the  height  of  1 
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the  roof  71  ft.,  and  that  of  tho  spire  140  ft.  But  the  ori> 
ginal  spire  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1G7I, 
the  present  spire  Is  modern,  and  It  is,  also,  unworthy 
of  the  building.  About  lOOyds.  S.  from  the  cathedral  are 
the  ruins  of  two  ancient  edifices,  viz.  the  Karl's  Palace, 
built  l>y  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  tlio 
Illshop's  Palace.  In  the  latter,  Haco,  king  of  Norway, 
died  on  his  return  to  Orkney,  after  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  and  James  V.  occupied  It  on  his 
visit  to  the  islaiid  in  I.'i40,  Tho  remains  of  Kirkwall 
castle,  on  the  W.,  are  still  visible.  The  cathedral  formed 
the  cemetery  of  many  Scandinavian  kings,  nobles,  and 
warriors.  '1  he  par.  church,  consisting  of  the  choir  of 
tlio  cathedral,  is  collegiate.  There  are  also  ch.apela 
belonging  resiiectively  to  tlie  Associate  Synod,  Original 
Seceders,  and  Independents.  There  are  12  schools, 
attended  by  4'J2  scholars.  The  town  has  several  libra- 
ries, a  museum,  and  a  printing-press.  Tlicre  are  no 
fioor-rates,  the  poor  being  supported  by  the  church  col- 
ections,  by  the  usual  parochial  dues,  .and  by  the  produce 
( ifi/- 4.V.  .W.)  of  a  bequest  for  the  purpose.  Malcolm 
I.,aing.  the  historian  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kirkwall,  and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  tho 
bor. ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1818,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  St.  Magnus'  catliedral. 

Hye  straw  raised  In  Orkney  having  been  found  to  lio 

fieculiarly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  for 
adies'  bonnets,  the  business  is  carried  on  In  Kirkwall  to 

a  considerable  extent,  though  not  so  much  so  as  for- 
merly. It  h,as  also  2  distilleries,  and  some  weaving  la 
carried  on  for  domestic  use. 

Thelierring,  cod,  find  lobster  fishery  is  prosecuted  to 
considerable  extent.  The  town  is  llie  seat  of  the  courts  of 
law  for  the  whole  of  Orkney.  Kirkwall  has  a  custom- 
house, whicli  comprises  idl  the  harlmurs  in  the  Orkneys  : 
total  nunib(r  of  vessids,  77  ;  tonnage,  4,218:  gross  cus- 
toms' revenue,  in  I8,J9, 1,121/.  A  steam-boat  plies  between 
Leith  and  Kirkwall  weekly,  touching  at  Alicrdeen,  Wick, 
and  other  intermediale  ports  :  in  summer  it  goes  as  far  as 
Lerwick,  in  Shetland.  Kirkwall  has  an  annual  fair  in  lliu 
month  of  August,  which  lasts  about  two  weeks ;  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  all  the  mercantile  business  of  the  Orkney 

Islands  is  negotiated  at  this  fair.  Tiic  town  has  2  branch 
banks. 

Kirkwall  was  ni.ide  a  royal  bor.  by  James  III.  In  llSfi. 
It  unites  witli  Cromarty.  VVick,  Dingwall,  Dornodi,  and 
'I'ain,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  II.  of  C.  llegistered 
eleitors,  in  183!l-4(l,  14.'i.  Municipid  revenue.  Wit.  fin.  firt. 
(.Messrs.  Anitersiin's  Ilifihldnils  iinrt  hianrts  oj  .Scottutiil, 
sect.  ix.  ;  llarri/'s  Ilist.  of  Orkneii ;  Keith's  Scuttish 
lihhon.i,  Itussell's  ed.,  1824,  2I'J— '22!'.) 

KIltlilK.MUlIt,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and  m,anu> 
facturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  I'orlar,  in  a  pliasant 
situation,  partly  on  a  Hat  ami  partly  on  an  inclined  phiin, 
along  the  N.  brow  of  a  picturl^s(|ue  glen,  througli  which 
the  streamlet  (iarry  runs,  l.'jin.  N.  by  W.  Uiindee,  and 
."jin.  N.  W.  I'orfar.  The  Grampians  are  within  3m.  of 
the  town,  on  the  N.  The  view  from  its  upper  part,  about 
4i«)ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  is  most  extensive  and 
striking,  having  tlie  Gr.impian  nange  im  tlie  N  ,  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  splendid  valley  of  Strathniore 
on  the  S.  Pop.  in  1801,  2,321 ;  In  1831,4,014  ;  and  in  1837, 
4,!lWi. 

The  form  of  the  town  has  some  analogy  to  an  anchor. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  only  public  build- 
ings .are,  the  Trades'  Hall,  the  property  of  12  friendly 
societies  of  the  town  and  parish  ;  tlie  parish  church  j  and 
chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Associate  .Synod, 
the  Helief,  the  Original  Seceders,  and  the  KpiscopaIian.s. 
There  are  10  schools  in  tlie  par.,  of  which  3  are  endowed, 
I  supported  by  snbseriptioiis,  and  12  unendowed.  There 
are  2  liequests  for  ediicatiou,  the  one  educating  aliout  .'lO 
boys,  tlie  other  211  boys  and  .10  girls.  Tliere  arc  2  iibrjiries, 
and  a  news-room.  Alinut  .lil  years  ago,  only  one  news- 
paper came  to  the  parisli  ;  the  numlier  is  now  aliout  200 
a  week.  ( Seir  .Stat.  .'Ice.  of  .Seot/and^  ^  Forfarshire, 
p.  IHH.)  Dr.  M'Crie,  tlie  distinguished  biographer  of 
John  Knox,  .and  Dr.  J.aniieson.tlie  Scotch  lexicographer, 
wcri^  once  dissenting  clergymen  in  Kirriemuir. 

Though  inlaml,  .and  devuiil  of  rearly  communication 
with  the  sea.  Kirriininir  has  attained  to  considerable 
eminence  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen 
falirics,  sucli  as  Osnabur|.'s,  sail-cloth,  bagging,  imitation 
llnssia  sheeting.  &'e.  Tliis  liranch  of  liusiness,  wliicli  is 
carried  on  cliiilly  in  connexion  with  the  Dundee  nianii- 
factiirers,  was  introduced  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  174,'). 
During  the  year  ending  November,  I700,  1,814,874  yards 
were  stamped.  In  1K33.  tt'i.iiiM  webs  were  woven,  con- 
taining no  fewer  thanti,70ll,(KHI  yarils,  or  nearly  (/mih/ih/i/c 
the  quantify  produced  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  ceiilnry. 
The  (|iiaiitity  |iroiliiced  is  now  (1841 )  estimated  at  al>ciut 
7,0<ill.lKi(l  yards  :  the  iiuniber  of  persons,  incliiiling  :ippn'n- 
tices,  einployeil  in  tlii^  town  and  vicinity,  is  about  3.1(10. 
(Stat,  .lee.,  ut  supra.)  "  Altbongh  the  yarns  iniLsl  lie 
carried  from  tlie  shore  in  carts,  and  along  reads  eon- 
striicled  on  llie  coiumi'ii  principles,  .and  allliou.di  flie 
cloths,  when  inaniilacluied,  must  be  can  led  back  1  y  the 
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nr.  by  James  111.  In  I'SO. 
Dingwall,  Dornodi,  and 

'the  11.  of  C.     Kegistered 

liciiial  rcv<Mnie,  b2l.  f>s.  .■>(*. 

,•  and  hhinris  oj  ScolUnul, 

irknn/i    Keith's   bcullislt 

i)-'2'2>.'.) 

irony,  market  and  manu- 
•o.  Vortar,  in   a  [.liasant 

;artly  on  an  inclim;d  plain, 
■sqiie  glen,  througii  which 

m.N.  by  W.  Dundee,  ami 
uiians  are  witliln  am.  of 
;  from  Its  upper  part,  about 
sea,  is  most  extensive  and 
,n  range  on  tlie  N_^,  and 
ndidxalley  ofStralhmore 
lnm31,4,0Miandm  IHJT, 

omc  analogy  to  an  anchor. 
,s      The  only  public  biiUd- 
e  nroi-erty  <if  1'^  friendly 
II  i  the  parish  church  ;  and 
V  to  the  Associ.ite  .Synod, 
rs,  and  the  Kpiscopalians. 
,  of  s%hich  a  arc  endowed, 
nd  1 'J  unendowed.      •  "''|:f 
be  (iiie  educating  about  ,)(> 
iris.  There  are 'i  libraries, 
ears  ago,  only  one  news- 
nunilier  is  now  about  2IK) 
/■  ScollinKt,  ^   hhKtanhiri:, 
stiiignished  biograpiicr  of 
,  ibe  Scotch  lexicographer, 
.'n  in  Kirriemuir, 
of  ready  communication 
attained  to  considerable 
Kif  the  coarser  kinds  ot  luien 
lil-cloth,  liagging,  imitation 
•auch  of  business,  wliicli  is 
n  with  the  Dundee  iiianii- 
alter  the  rebellion  ol  171S. 
inber,  171l'.l,  1,H14,W4  yards 
(K)  webs  wore  woven,  con- 
1  yards,  or  nearly  iiiuKtrujilc 
beginning  of  the  century. 
w  (IS41)  estimated  at  »l">ut 
■  persons,  inclmling  ai'preii- 
iind  vicinity,  is  about  'AMM. 
Itliough  the  yarns  mast  I'C 
irts,  and  along  rriids  con- 
riiuiples,  and  alllioii;;h   I  he 
mustbeciriied  back  by  the 
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same  rude-  conveyance,  such  is  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers,  and  such  their  industry,  that  we  arc  not  only 
able  to  come  Into  competition  with  our  rivals  in  the 
more  favoured  towns  on  the  coast.but  even  to  bear  away 
from  them  the  pidm  of  victory.  Hence  it  Is,  that  several 
mill-spinncrs  In  Melrose  and  Dundee,  towns  iiosscssing 
niany  natural  advantages,  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim, 
have  been  accustomed  to  send  their  yarns  to  be  woven 
ill  this  distant  ipiartcr."  (Il>.  p.  100.)  Hut  the  communi- 
cation has  recently  been  much  improved,  at  least  with 
Dundee,  inasmuch  as  the  Dundee  and  Ncwtyle  railroad 
extends  to  Olanimls,  .'i  in.  distant  from  Kirriemuir. 
There  is  also  a  railway  between  Arbroath  and  I'orfar, 
the  last  place  being  also  distant  ft  m.  The  Kirriemuir 
weekly  market  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  country.  There 
are,  besliles,  four  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  There  is  a  brnncli  bank  here :  also  a  savings' 
b.ink.  About  JiO  years  ago,  the  revenue  from  the  post- 
ollicp  amounted,  in  one  year,  after  paying  the  necessary 
expense,  to  Srf. :  it  now  (1833)  amounts  to  300/.  per  an- 
num, (lb.  p.  18.^.) 

Kirriemuir  is  governed  by  a  bailie,  nominated  by  tlie 
feudal  superior  (Lord  Douglas).  The  ncace  is  preserved 
by  a  body  of  constables,  chosen  annually. 

KIStlM  (the  Oaracta  of  an.  Oreek  authors),  the 
largest  island  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  chief  of  a 
group  situated  near  its  mouth,  extending  between  lat. 
•''■'j°  and  ftf-P  30"  N.,  and  long.  iiG°  and  27°  K.,  comprising 
Ormuz,  Kenn,  Anjar,  Larak,  and  m.iny  smaller  islands. 
Kishm  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  nearly  (iOm.  in  length 
K.  to  W.,  and  12  m.  In  its  greatest  breadth.  I'op.  esti- 
mated at  .5,000.  It  is  separated  IVom  the  main  land  by 
Clarence  Straits,  a  narrow  and  intric.ite  channel,  navi- 
gable, however,  for  large  ships,  i\w  soundings  varying 
from  4  to  12  fathoms.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  island  on  its  S.  side  ;  the 
rest  of  the  surface  Is  mostly  plain.  Sandstone  is  the 
predominant  formation.  The  surface  is  generally  arid 
and  barren,  and  Is  in  parts  extensively  incnisted  with 
saline  efflorescence  ;  but  a  few  portions  are  remarkably 
productive.  The  N.  part  of  the  Island  Is  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  :  the  soil  there  consists  of  a  black  loam,  on 
which  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  melons,  grapes,  and 
dates  in  large  quantities  are  iiroduced.  The  island  at 
present  yields  corn  enough  for  home  consumption,  lloats 
from  all  parts  of  the  Gulph  come  to  Kishm  for  wood. 
Cattle  and  poultry  are  reared ;  the  former  arc  scarce,  but 
goats  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  .ind  thrive  well. 
The  gre.itest  enemies  of  the  goats  are  j.ickals,  with  which 
the  island  is  much  Infested ;  anteloiies  of  a  superior 
breed,  partridges,  and  rock  pigeons,  abound,  anil  wild 
fowl  in  winter.  The  Inhab.  are  chiefly  Arabs  ;  they  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  manu. 
facture  of  cloth,  and  reside  chiefly  in  villages  and  h.im- 
lets  scattered  along  the  coasts.  Kishm  is  said  to  have 
once  contained  u|)ward3  of  300  towns  and  villages, 
but  at  present  it  has  nothing  like  half  that  number. 
The  chief  towns  are  Kishm  at  its  E.,  and  Uiisidoh 
at  its  W.  extremity,  and  Left  on  its  N.  side.  Kishm, 
with  <it)out  2,000  inliab  ,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  of 
considerable  commerci.il  importance.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  a  high  mud  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  a  few 
old  guns  are  mounted.  Streets  niirrow  and  dirty,  houses 
Hat  rool'ed,  and  some  of  them  large  and  neatly  fitted  up. 
The  bazaar  is  plentilully  supplied  with  manv  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  Persia;  and  good  wfnes,  dried 
fruits,  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  of  the  ridiest 
jNittenis,  may  be  obtaiiicil.  Tlie  town  has  a  brisk  trade 
and  a  bustling  appearance,  in.any  native  vessels  calling 
lor  food  and  water,  or  to  take  pilots  for  the  Kishm 
cliiuinel.  It  is  the  re^^iderice  of  tlie  sheikh.  A  few 
coiisling  vessels  are  built  here  with  timber  from  the 
Tilalahar  coast,  llasidoh.  or  Hassadore,  once  belonged 
to  tlie  Portuguese,  and  the  ruins  of  tlieir  town  and  fori 
nwy  still  be  traced.  It  is  admirably  situated  iu  most  ro- 
suiits.  and  healthy,  but  ill  siiii|ilied  w itli  water.  lieing 
tlie  prinf'i|)ai  station  iu  the  <:uli>h  for  slii|is  of  the  Indi.ui 
liavy,  it  has  several  I'liiroiieau  houses  and  {lublie  btiitd- 
iii;;s.  iiu'liidiiig  an  hospital,  store  and  guard  houses,  a 
billiard-room,  fives-court,  cic.  ;  and  it  is  tlie  resilience 
of  the  ciimniander  of  the  Indian  .squadron.  Its  port  is 
dilliciiit  to  enter,  but  vessels  have  good  anchor.ige  in 
(i  or  7  fathoms  \  in.  from  the  shore.  Left  Is  at  i>resent  a 
town  III  only  00(1  inliab. :  it  was  boinbardi'd  by  the  l'',iiglish 
in  IXO'J.  V'essels  may  lie  before  it  iu  I J  liitlioms  water 
ccimpletely  landlocked. 

The  island  of  .-Vnjar,  3  m.  S.  of  Kishm,  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  !i or  U  m.  in  circuit,  and  iiiiinliabitid,  though  the 
remains  of  a  town  and  reservoir  be  still  visible  on  its  \. 
side.  It  is  covered  with  fiits  of  salt  and  nietallie  ores  ; 
iind  lietween  it  and  Kishm  is  an  excellent  anchorage. 
I.iirak.to  the  8.K.,  Is  also  oi'  vole:inie  origin,  and  iii- 
lialiited  only  by  u  few  fishermen.  'I'he  (ireat  and  l.iltle 
Timilis.  about  W  m.  S.W.  Kishm,  are  low  and  imiIm- 
liiibiti'd.  The  small  islets  between  Kishm  and  the  main 
l.iiul  are  vi'rdant  and  covered  with  wood,  a  liiiiiin-tiinee 
tire  ill  the  adjacent  [larts  uf  Persia.    Neaiilius  \i;iled 
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and  dcscrltiod  this  island  group ;  and  Arrlan  afflrma  that 
in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  <n  Kishm  the  sepulchre  of  its 
first  king  Krythras,  from  whom  the  Uiilpii  was  named 
ilare  Krythrcenm.  These  Islands  are  now  governed  bya 
sheikh,  tributary  to  the  Imim  of  Muscat.  (Kemvlhorne 
imd  n'/iile/ork,  in  lieog.  Journal,  v.  277—280.,  vlil. 
17r — 182. ;  Kinneir't  Vers.  Kmii.,  jm.  14—16.) 

KLATTAU,  a  town  of  Honemfa,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Ilradlenka,  70  m.  S.W.  Prague.  Pop. 
,'i,7(K).  It  Is  well  built,  and  has  a  castle,  some  handsome 
churches,  a  council-house,  with  a  tower  l.'iO  ft.  in  height, 
containing  a  bell  weighing  !)0  centners,  a  gymnasium, 
high  scliool,  two  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  wooUeo 
cloth  and  stockings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
theHth  centurv. 

KNAUKSUOROITGII,  a  pari.  bor.  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Kngland,  co,  York,  W.  riding,  wap.  Claro.  I6J  m. 
VV.  by  N.  York,  the  same  dist.  N.  Leeds,  and  182  m.  N. 
by  W .  London.  Po|i.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes,  be- 
sides the  old  bor.,  parts  of  Scriven  and  Knareshorough 
townships),  in  1831,  ll,2.'>3.  The  town  is  beautifully  si- 
tnated  on  a  slope,  N.K.  of  the  Nidd,  "  the  stream  of 
which  is  rapid,  tleep,  and  very  serviceable  for  turning  the 
wheels  of  mills  and  machinery  connected  with  the  linen 
trade!"  (Hound.  !{.}>.)  Two  stone  bridges  cross  it,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  town  ;  and  on  a  beetling 
crag,  close  over  the  torrent  stands  a  ruined  castle,  oppo- 
site  to  which,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  is  a  curious 
dropping  well,  the  water  of  which  runs  from  a  source 
,5uft.  above,  and  trickles  through  a  porous  limestone 
rock  with  sulliclent  rapidity  to  deliver  about  'JO  gallons 
per  minute.  At  no  great  distance  Is  .an  oratory,  carved 
out  of  the  rock,  and  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream  are 
the  ruins  of  a  nrlory,  founded  by  HIehard,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  and  a  cavern  known  as  St.  Hoberfo  Cave, 
where  Kugene  Aram,  now  so  well  known  through  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwcr's  novel,  committed  the  murder  in  1745,  of 
wliich  he  was  convicted  l.'>  years  after.  The  streets  of 
Kiiareshorougli  are  bro.ad,  regularly  laid  out,  weM-pavid, 
and  lighted  with  gas :  the  houses  are  almost  wholly  of 
stime,  and  many  of  them  large  and  handsome.  The 
market-jilace  is  extensive,  and  there  is  a  good  market- 
house.  The  couit-house  occupies  the  centre  of  the  old 
castle,  and  another  |)art  of  it  is  used  as  a  prison  for  the 
liberty  of  the  forest  of  Knareshorough.  The  par.  church 
is  cf  considerable  antiquity,  but  little  beauty.  The  In- 
dependents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  U.  Catholics, 
have  also  filaees  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  scliooU 
of  the  church  and  chapels  are  attended  by  upwarils 
of  8(W  children.  A  charity  scliool,  2  national  schools,  .an 
infant  school,  a  school  of  industry,  and  2  other  schools, 
furnish  instruction  to  about  tiOO  children,  chiefly  belong, 
ing  to  the  working  classes.  The  public  institutions  of 
the  town  comprise  a  public  library,  dispensary,  lying-in 
charity,  savings'  bank,  and  Bible  society. 

The  industry  of  Knareshorough  is  chiefly  confined  to 
linen,  weaving.  The  trade  lias  been  long  established, 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  vested  in  mills, 
warehouses,  .and  machinery.  Two  flax-mills  employed, 
in  I8:i8,  142  hands,  and  about  400  looms  are  at  work  on 
various  descri|>tions  of  linens.  Business,  however,  has 
greatly  declined  within  the  last  12  years,  before  which 
nearly  700  looms  were  employed.  Wages  in  1839  were 
very  low  (averaging  !).«.  firf.  a  week),  and  the  weavers  were 
often  out  of  work,  and  in  extreme  |ioverty.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  trade  is  attributed  to  the  powerful  compe- 
tition of  lower-priced  Scotch  and  Irish  goods,  and  to  the 
want  of  coal  and  the  increasing  use  of  cotton  and  union 
cloths.  Other  workmen's  wages  were  as  follows:  car- 
penters 4.S.,  and  masnus  3s.  (W.  a  d,iy,  bleachers  'Ms.  a 
week.  'I'ailors,  shoemakers,  \c.  have  little  to  do  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  the  place,  and  form  a  very  small 
Iiropurtion  of  the  iuhabs.  There  being  no  canals  in  the 
iieiKbbourhood.co.ils  are  brought  IN  in.  by  land  carriage; 
and  the  w.^llt  of  this  mineral  is  a  great  drawback  upon 
its  manufactures.  Knaresborougb  lias  a  great  corn  mar- 
ket, and  from  this  (ilace  and  liipoii  the  nianul'aetnring 
districts  of  the  W.  riding  are  principjilly  supplied.  ( llunU- 
loom  and  lloiniri.  Jie/'orLs.) 

Kuaresboroiijjli  is  a  bor.  by  prescrijition,  governed  by 
a  bailiff.  Tlie  pari,  friuichise  was  granted  in  1  Mary 
(l.Vi3),  since  which  the  bor.  has  sent  2  inems.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  The  right  of  voting  tdl  1n;(2  was  vested  in  the 
owners  of  N.|  burgage  tenures,  all  of  «hicli,  exce[)tingfoiir, 
being  the  projierty  of  the  Onke  of  Devonshire,  themeiiis. 
wire  his  nominees.  Tlie  lloinidary  .Act  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  hor.  byincluiling  \;i  it  |>artsof  the  tiiwnslii|is 
of  .Seriven  and  Knareslmrough  :  and,  in  i8:)l,  there  were 
acOqualifving  tenements.  liegistered  electors,  in  iKHD-.Ki, 
277.  .Markets  on  Wed.,  and  on  alternate  Wids.  for 
c.ittle.  .Sheep  fairs,  \\  ed.  and  Thurs.  after  Jan.  13.,  Wed. 
after  Maicli  r.'.,  .May  (i.  and  7.,  -•Vug.  12.  Statute  fairs, 
Tuesil.  and  Wedn.  alter  October  HI.,  and  Wedn.  alter 
Nov.  22. 

KNIGHTON,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  N. 
Wales,  CO.  ltailnor,on  the  'i'enie,  JH  ni.  S.S.W.  Shrews- 
bury, and  138  ni.  W.N'.W.  Lundou.   Area  tjf  jiarish, '2M 
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acres:  pop.,  In  1831,  1,259.  Pop.  of  purl.  bor.  l.OVfi. 
The  town  comprises  two  chief  streets,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right-angles,  and  the  gentle  acclivity  on  which 
it  stands,  not  only  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance,  but 
greatly  contributes  to  Its  cleanliness.  A  small  modern- 
built  church,  subordinate  to  th,it  of  Stowe,  in  Slirop- 
sliire,  and  a  chapel  for  Calvinist-Methodists,  are  the 
only  places  of  worship  ;  and  the  charities  comprise  a 
free-school  and  an  almshouse. 

Knighton  is  principally  occupied  by  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, malsters,  &c. :  it  has  no  manufactures,  the 
wool-dyeing  and  spinning  business  having  ceased  to 
exist.  Wool-staplnig  is  carried  <m  to  some  extent, 
though  much  less  than  before  IMl I,  when  n  large  esta- 
blishment failed.  The  market  Is  very  large  and  im- 
portant :  it  is  attended  by  dealers  even  fnun  Hirming- 
ham  and  its  ncighljourhoiid,  who  come  for  me.it,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c. ;  and  butcher's  meat  is  some- 
times sint  to  L<mdun.  Petty  sessions  arc  held  here 
monthly.  The  otticers  of  the  borough  arc  a  baillir, 
burgesses  and  cimstables ;  but  they  have  little  or  no 
authority,  and  the  baililT's  only  business  is  to  culleet  the 
cliief  rents  of  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  the  Karl  of 
Oxford.  The  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  not 
changed  by  the  Uuundarv  Act  of  Wi'i,  and  in  ls:i!l-40 
there  were  .V/0  registered  electors  in  the  bor.  of  New 
Itadnor,  to  which  Knighton  Is  contributory. 

Knighton  is  culled  by  th<^  Welsh  Tiify-cla<"(1,  or 
"the  town  on  the  dyke,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
position  close  to  Ufl'a's  dyke,  which  enters  the  parish 
on  the  N.,  and  running  due  S.  about  'i  m.,  may  be 
traced  tlirough  several  parishes  into  the  county  of 
Herefi»r*l.  (Sic/toixon's  (iui<tt'  ;  Pari,  /tt'p.) 

KNUT.SFOUl)  (corrupted  from  Cinilf's  F<tr<l,  so 
called  because  the  Danish  Canute  crossed  hero  with  his 
army,)  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Kngland,  ro.  Chester, 
bund.  Uucklow,  lljm.  W.  by  N.  Maccleslield,  lltj  ni.  S, 
by  W.  Manchester,  and  l.'it  m.  N.N.W.  I^ondon.  Area 
oipar..  4,3'K)  acres.  I'op  ,  in  IH.II,  .'i,.V.t!t:  do.  of  Nether 
and  Over  Knutsfnrd  townships.  a.iMil.  The  (own  is  di- 
vided into  two  piirts,  ciiUeii  Over  anil  Nether  Knutsford 
by  the  brook  lllrkrn.  an  alilueiit  of  the  Kodlin,  which 
rises  about  J  m.  S.    In  Nelher  Knutsford  are  the  nnrk^t- 

{ila-e,  sessions-house,  and  i iiunty-gaol,  the  last  of  v.hich 
s  said  to  Ih>  spacious  and  well  conil  ..ted.  The  church, 
a  modern  stru(  ture  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  square 
tower,  was  bidit  in  1711,  when  this  par.  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  liostlierne  :  the  living  is  a  vicar.age  in 
firivate  patronage.  A  mil  her  church,  at  Over  Kinitsford, 
s  in  the  patronage  of  l.onl  de  Tabley.  The  other  places 
of  worship  are  tor  Weslev.in  Methodists,  Inilepi'iuli'iits, 
and  I'nitarlans;  and  Suiiilay-schoois  are  ccnnu'cted  with 
thi"  two  lormer.  as  well  as  the  churches.  Thi'  charities 
of  the  town  cimiprise  a  free-'chixd,  founded  In  the  reign 
of  I'.duard  VI.,  and  well  endowi'il  liy  an  ancestor  of  the 
I.egh  fandly,  a  school  of  industry  lor  IIMI  girls,  supported 
by  the  Kiterton  family  (who  supiiort  also  amilher  school 
at  Hostherne),  and  a  parochial  sc  ho(d  for  7"  Ixiys.  The 
manuiai  lures  of  shag,  intinn  velvet,  tewing  thread, 
worsted,  and  lentlier,  employ  many  hands  ;  but  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  opident  gentry  In  thi'  in'ighbourhood 
i«  a  chief  simrce  of  support  to  the  lrades|H-iip|e.  Itaces 
are  held  ainnially  in  July,  and  are  wi'll  attendeil.  Knuts- 
ford is  the  election  town  lor  the  N.  division  iif  Cheshire, 
and  sessions  are  held  in  .Inly  and  Oct.  Markets  on  .Sat. 
Cloth  and  cattle  lidrs.  Whit-Tues.,  July  10.  ami  Nov.  n, 
KOMOHN.     .V,,-CoMoHN. 

KONll'.ll  (an.  Iinmiim).  a  town  of  Asl.itic  Turkey, 
prov.  Karamania.  cap.  of  a  puli.  and  •amljlak  of  its  own 
name.  ■JT-'m.  Iv  bv  S  Snivrna,  and  IllJin.  S  Angora; 
111.  ;17»  M'  N.,  liing.  W'  IIIK  I',.  l'o)i.  about  ,tii,INi(l, 
rliielly  Turks.  It  extends  iiver  thi<  plani  I',  iuid  .S,  lar 
beyonil  till' walU,  w  I'll  h  are  about  'im.  in  rlre.  .Snow- 
covered  mountains  surround  llie  level  country  on  evi'ry 
slile  except  the  K..  wheri'  a  dreary  plain  ixteiids  to  the 
liorlfon.  Till-  walls  were  built  by  tin-  Swljuk  tull.ins, 
of  lUiderials  taken  from  more  am  U'ut  rdi tires  ;  and  tin* 
llguri's  III  nllii  Ilium  ulilih  oruaimiit  the  gati's  are 
nlli'g'il  by  Knnieir  to  be  amongst  (he  lioei>l  In  I'lirkey. 
In  till'  inidilli' of  (he  (own  a  small  cinlnence  l«  covered 
kKIi  (III'  rriii.ilns  of  a  forliliid  palace,  onre  inhabltiil  by 
till'  Si'ljiik  prinira.  Till' pri'sint  piiblli'  buildings  eoin- 
prise  I'i  lart'e  .uid  iiuimroiis  •nialler  inoMpiis  ((hat  of 
.Siilt.in  Si'liin  having  liien  built  on  the  model  of  St. 
,Sophiu  at  Constandnopli'),  several  inadriissas  or  colleges 
(only  one  of  which,  (he  C.ipaii  iii,i.lri'»sii.  is  now  IiiIm- 
bitedi, 'i  Armenl.iii  chiinlii'*,  4  public  batli'i.  and  7  kli.ins 
for  the  Accoinmod.'itiiin  oi  inrrrb.'ints.  The  Imiiortance 
of  Konieh  iH'longs  (o  (he  pai(  ;  for  i(  hii'«  now  dwindled 
liidi  hiKlgiiilhani  I',  and  exloblts  every  mark  oiilesolatlon 
and  ili'cav  A  li'w  carnils  and  some  iniiroi  lo  leather  are 
inaiiiilacdiri'd  here;  lint  tnide  Is  in  a  tery  lani'iiMihig 
slitl4>.  and  tar  (he  greater  portion  of  the  aitjai  ent  trriitoiy 
I-,  iK'rnillti  d  til  lie  wa^te 

li'oniiim.  the  cap  of  l.yiaonla,  mentioned  by  llrrii- 
dot««  and  Xi'iioi.linn  aa  beiiie  on  the  great  post  ro'id  be- 
Iwctu  Nardls.uid  Su«n,l>  repoiteil  by  .Siralio  (<>ha\e  been 
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a  well-built  town,  tituatcd  in  a  line  country,  and  Is  cele- 
brated in  gospel  history  as  having  been  the  scene  of  St 
Paul's  persecution  by  the  unbelieving inhab.  (See  Acts, 
xlv.  1—7.)  After  the  taking  of  Nlciea  by  the  crusadiTS 
in  lOUii,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Seljuk  sultans  of 
Hoiim,  by  whom  It  was  much  embellished  and  enlarged. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  expelled  them  in  lIWi  but  after 
his  death,  they  re.  entered  their  capital,  and  lived  In  splen- 
dour till  the  Irruption  of  Jcngnis-Khan,  and  his  son 
Ilolukow,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Seljuks.  Konieh 
has  been  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Orand  Seignior 
since  the  time  of  Bajazet.  who  tinally  extirpated  the 
Ameers  of  Karamania.  (Kinruir't  Asia  Minor,  p.  217 — 
'I'll.  J  l.i-ake's  Tour,  p.  4n.) 

KONIGOIIATZ  (Boh.  Krnhiri/.Ilrailii-x),  i\  town  o( 
Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  of  .*ame  name,  on  tlie  Kibe,  (Jit  m. 
K.N.K.  Prague.  Pop.  (IKHS)  H,n'24.  It  is  fortllied  ;  and 
has  :i  suburbs,  some  large  jiarracks,  a  fine  cathedral, 
Jesuits'  college,  episcopal  seminary,  gymnasium,  high 
school,  .and  a  celebrated  orphan  asyhun.  Woollen  cloth 
weaving  Is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Inhab.  It  was 
taken  several  times  by  the  Prussians  during  the  last 
century.  {Oistrrr.  Nal.  Eticyc;  Birfiliatis,  He.) 

KONKiSUKKC,  a  large  city  of  (he  Prussian  st.ites, 
now  the  rap.  of  (he  prov.  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  of  a 
reg.  and  circ.  of  the  siune  name,  as  it  fornu'rly  was  of 
the  mon.archy,  on  the  Pregel,  near  where  it  falls  Into 
the  Krisi'he  llalT,  lat.  .M'^  4'^  1 1"  N..  long.  'HP  2!)'  l.V  K. 
Pop.  (Ih:W)  (!s,(KII).  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pregel 
prevents  vessels  drawing  nuire  than  .')  or  (i  it.  water 
asccniling  the  river  to  Kiinigslierg,  so  that  its  port  is 
properly  at  Plllaii,  ,it  the  junction  of  (he  Krisrhe  HafT 
wi(h  the  Baltic.  A  part  of  Ko'nlgsberg  is  built  on  an 
Islanil  formed  by  the  Pregel,  the  houses  licing  founded 
on  piles,  as  at  Venice  and  Amsterdiun.  Opposite  to  this 
island,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  rest 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  old  town,  and  a  quarter  to 
the  K.  called  I.nlienlcht.  The  circ.  of  these  3  quarters, 
which  properly  form  the  city,  hardiv  exceeds '.i  in. ;  but 
the  suburbs  are  very  widely  spreaii,  and  the  wall  that 
encloses  (he  whole  Is  no  less  (han'.lm.  In  circ. ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  Included  space  consists  of  gardens 
ami  open  liehls.  According  to  Dr.  (iranville.  the"«treet8 
are  limg,  narrow,  dirty.  111  paved,  and  very  oll'ensive, 
lined  by  lofty  old-fashliined  houses,  the  liasement  stories 
of  which  project  far  cut  In  the  shape  of  (erraies,  wl(h 
their  (lights  of  steps  guarded  by  antiquated  brass  rail- 
ings, n  hieh  are  not  onlv  very  Inconvenient  for  the  passage 
of  carriages,  hut  rentier  (hat  of  pedesfrlans  a  work  of 
real  danger.  Kvery  where,  in  fac(.  houses  and  Inhab. 
are  as  old  fashioned  as  If  (he  court  of  the  old  dukes  of 
Itrandenburg  were  still  held  here."  (Trnvfis  lo  I'llfrs- 
burn,  ffC.  I..TI7.) 
The  old  town  contains  (he  town. house,  rebuilt  In 
j  1774;  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  hospitil  for  the  widows 
I  and  orphans  of  cKliiens,  and  many  larpe  warehouses. 
I  The  ipiarter  (o  the  K.  of  the  old  t.iwn  contains  a  large 
{  hospital  on  the  river  slile.  a  mint,  theatre,  andorphnn- 
I  house.  Here  also  is  the  old  royal  palace  or  castle,  now 
the  government-house.  The  InMilated  part  of  the  town 
contains  the  council. house,  exchange,  and  university 
buildings.  Its  oriihan-house  Is  also  a  conspicnoiis  edi- 
fice ;  but  noneof  tliese  rival  the  cathedral,  wlilih,  besides 
Its  architecture  an'*  "rnameiils,  is  remarkable  hir  Its 
organ,  erecti'd  In  \1'i\,  containing  .'<,IHI0  pliies,  and  for 
dukes  of   Hrandenburg, 


There  are  seven  lirtilges 


several  monuments  of  (he  old 
the  founders  of  (hi'  monarchy, 
over  (he  arms  ol  (he  Pngel. 

Kiinigslierg  Is  (he  seal  of  (he  government  of  (he  prov., 
and  of  ii  conr(  of  appeal  and  a  tiibunal  of  coininerce.  Its 
unlver>l(y,  foiinileil  In  I 'ill,  had  Kaii(,  who  died  here  in 
IHIII.  for  one  of  Us  professors,  and  Is  atteinleil  by  about 
4.%ll  students.  The  city  has  besides  (line  gyinnasliinis, 
two  seminaries  tor  preai'hers,  wKli  niimeriiiis  schools,  a 
royal  literary  smlety,  a  celebrated  obsirva(ory,  and 
various  other  literary  establishments,  a  blind  asjlom,  Nc. 
There  are  manulai'tures  of  woollens,  cottons,  bather, 
gloves,  lace,  wax,  soup,  reflni.l  sugar,  &c,,  with  linwerli's 
and  ilistilterles  on  a  large  scjde,  Tbi'  great  articles  of 
export  lonslst  of  wh"at,  rye,  barley,  nats,  pease,  tares, 
tl.ix  and  hrmp.  timlii'r,  linseed,  ashes,  bristle'.,  \c  ;  tin* 
liniiorts  being  colonial  products,  cotton,  and  cotton- 
twist,  wine,  dye  stull's,  spii  es,  oil,  coals,  Xc  l''or  ,iii 
account  of  (he  shipping  enlered  and  cleared  out  at  Ko. 
nlgsberg,  S('i'  Pii.i.sr. 

KOOM,  .1  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjeml,  district  of 
its  own  naine,  I"!!  in.  N.  by  W.  Iipahan.  mid  (in  in.  S  by 
NV.  Teheran  ;  Id.  ;il  '  4V  N  ,  long.  Ml'  'J'.)'  I'..  Pop., 
nirordlng  to  Oiisi  ly,  about  m.ikhI;  but  Morler  reg.iriU 
(Ills  slidnieid  as  exiggiralid  l(  stands  In  ,in  exlen. 
site  plain,  and  on  (he  banks  of  a  small  river  riling  .il  no 
greal  dUlanee.  and  lost  i'as(w'ard  In  the  great  s.ilt  di  ^i  it 
On  appioai'hing  the  nlv.  (he  remains  of  h;d<l(a(loii>. 
gaidrns.  and  (oiiibs  bi'i-oine  <o  numerous  as  to  i  \  luce  lli.ii 
this  district  »a«  ioiinerly  very  pnpnliius.  Ainonj!  iIm' 
sepiih  hiiil  ruins  are  upward*  of  |IKi  tnmbs  of  inn  vi  -.ml.  / , 
(descenihuits   of  lin'mis),   dlstlngiii-hid    by   (hi  Ir   tili  I 
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cupolas  ;  .ind  .here  is  a  very  beautiful  eolle(ie,  with  a  cele- 

bratcd  mosque  and  miiusolenm  dedicated  to  tlie  memory 

;*  of  Fatlma,  the  dau(?liter  of  Imftm  Kc7.a,  ,and  containing 

ii|  the  tomlis  also  of  Sefi  I.  and  .Shah-Abbas  II.     1  he  dome 

":  is  loftv,  and,  with  tlie  interior,  was,  a  few  years  ago, 

covere'd  with  gilt  plates,  by  the  motlier  ot  tlie  late  sbali, 

I'utlee  All.     tvooin,  though  formerly  a  place  of  some 

trade  in  fruit,  silk,  soap,  sword-blades,  and  white  eartiien- 

ware,  has  sunk  into  utter  iiisiRniHcance:   the  baza.ars 

hardly  contain  40  siiops,  and  tlie  only  employment  ol  the 

'  inliab.  is  the  cultivation  of  a  little  corn  and  rice.    In  fact, 

tlie  place  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  at  least 

two-thirds  of  the  buildings  have  been  untenanted  for  liaif  a 

century.     Its  sanctity,  however,  as  a  place  of  refuge  and 

pilgrimage  is  gcnerady  celebrated  throughout  I'ersia,  and 

devotees  still  order  their  bones  to  be  hrouglit  here  for 

seiiiilture. 

Koom  is  conjectured  by  D'Anviilo  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Clioann,  visited  by  Alexander.  In 
the  Shall  Nameli  it  is  named  as  an  ancient  city,  and  its 
loiiiiiiation  assigned  to  Kai-Koliad.  More  dependence, 
however,  may  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  O'llerbeiol, 
that  it  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  liy  tlie  .Saracens, 
about  tlie  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  'riuuir-Leng 
destroyed  it ;  but  It  regained  its  importance  under  the 
Sell  dyn.isty.  In  Chardin's  time  tliere  were  l.l.tMKi  houses, 
2(1  iargi'  mosques,  extensive  baxaars,  .and  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river  ;  Init  in  I7M,  when  the  AUghaos 
invaded  I'ersia,  they  pillaged  and  all  bnt  destroyeil  the 
city:  repeated  earthquakes  have  also  much  damaged  the 
remaining  buildings,  and  Koom  is  nowonlv  amelancholy 
ruin.  [Kinihir's  I'ersia,  1  Ki.  ;  Ousrly,' i\\.  DU— 10(i. ; 
Itillcr's  Asia.  vol.  vi.  part  2.  p.,')0— 33.) 

KOON'DOOZ,  .in  indep.  klianat  of  Central  Asia,  be- 
tween the  3.1111  and  3Stli  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  HIith  and 
7*1  I'.,  long.,  at  present  comprising,  as  tributary  states, 
Iliidnkslian,  and  many  other  small  cblef.ships  N.  of  tlie 
Hindoo  Koosii.  It  has  N.  tlie  territ.  of  Ilissar.  Diirwaz, 
&c.  ;  I''..,  the  lloliir-Tagh  UKumtains,  separating  it  from 
the  Chinese  dom. ;  S.,  C'autiristim,  and  the  Hindoo 
K.Misli.  which  divides  it  from  (.'anbul ;  ami  \V.,  a  (lart  of 
AUVhaiiistan,  and  the  territ.  of  Kalkh.  The  ceiitr.il  )iart 
of  this  (lorn.,  or  Koondonz  Proper,  seems  to  be  situated 
on  a  lower  level  thao  the  surrounding  provs.  It  is  of 
iinii'eJ  dimensions,  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  low  hills, 
and  watered  by  two  of  the  principal  trilmtaries  iif  the 
Onus.  Ill  tin'  upper  part  of  Its  course.  It  is  in  many  parts 
s'l  oicirsliy,  that  the  roads  .are  obliged  to  be  eoiistriieted 
iiu  piles  iif  wood.  Used  among  noxious  and  rank  vege- 
t;iti'iii.  'i'lie  I'limate  is  most  pe<tiri'rous;  snow  lies  for 
tlini'  mouths  in  winter,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  olten 

c,\ >lve.     The  soil  is,  however,  very  fertile  ;  and  pro- 

dih'i's  iibuiid.iiit  crops  iif  grain.  In  the  marshy  grounds 
rice  is  the  chief  product,  and  In  tlie  drier  grounils  wheat 
and  li.irley.  The  revenues  of  theclilef  are  derived,  as  in  the 
oilier  K.  slates,  from  the  laud:  tliey  are  paid  principally 
III  kind,  and  are  said  to  amount  to  a  third  part  of  tlie 
prniliici' iif  the  soil.  Apricots,  plums,  cherries,  Ike.,  are 
piriitiliil,  as  are  most  necessaries  of  life  ;  a  good  deal  of 
silk,  also.  Is  produced  im  tlie  b:uiks  of  the  Oxiis.  since 
llie  coiKjiK'st  of  Hiidiihska'i.  that  tine  prov.  has  been  hi  a 
gri  at  imasiire  ilepopniated,  its  inliab.  being  carried  off 
III  nilllv.iti'  till'  lands  iif  Koonibiiii,  where  they  die  la- 
piilli,  friini  the  ell'eets  of  the  i  liiiMte.  The  surrounding 
linns.  Iiave  niostlj'  bolli  a  rich  siill  and  a  pimd  climati'. 
The  inli;ilis.  id  Koiiiidont  are  mostly  'I  adjiks.  (Sec 
ItnKilMM,  i  :i!i7.)  Till'  khan  or  niier  i«,  Imwever,  an 
t  /111  k,  Koiiiiiliio/.  appe:iring  to  lie  the  most  soiitlierlv 
ri'>:ioii  into  wliirli  the  I'/beks  ever  penetrated,  and  at'- 
Iritv.irds  micceeded  111  e'lahllsliliig  their  doniluloii. 
I'lic  armv,  loniprising  about  'Jii.disi  eav:dry,  with  six 
phies  111'  arllllrry,  cmisMs  clilelU  uf  I'sbeks  ;  but 
iiio>l  uf  till'  I'll  II  empliiyiiieiits  iiiiii'r  the  stale  ri'iiiaiii 
ill  the  liiiiils  uf  llie  iiulive  pop.  liy  adiiptinu  tills  Hue 
III' pnlicy.  and  goveruiiig  Ills  snli.iei  Is  In  general  with 
jiKiire.  and  (lor. in  Masterii  ile.piit)  oiusiiii'ralili'  mlld- 
IH'-.  the  pri'seiil  s.iveri'lgii  of  Kooniiim/  Im*  ennsoliihiti  d 
III-  power  :  he  is  siipposeil  to  be  rich  ;  and  his  army,  at 
Il  ist  is  a  nialcli  fur  any  one  likely  to  oppose  it.  Tlie 
Kli.iii  frei|iii'iitly  makes  '^  ehittuitniln  "  (clinp'ins),  or  pre- 
iliil'irv  iiii'iirslnns  iiilolhe  neigliliiiiiring  territ  of  llalkli. 
III!  llii«auri'li  I  oiiiitrv,  ,Vc.,  Iiir  prisiiiiers,  whiiii  be  sells 
Inr -laves  1  and  the  cinef  of  t'lillral  pays  |i{«  tribute  in 
liiiMiaii  beings,  wlio.  beliiu  atsii  sold  \>\  the  klian,  lorni  a 
piiiiiip.d  article  of  expnrl  I'rnin  Kooiidno/.  Ills  eniuu- 
riueiiii'iil  of  this  iierarlniiH  tr.itlle,  and  Ills  beliai  lour  to 
till'  niilortunale  pop  ol  lliiduk-li,in,  are  the  prim  Ip.il  lile- 
nii-lies  III  the  I'liaraeter  Jif  (he  kliiiu  :  he  has  the  merit  of 
priili'i'ling  eoimiiene,  and  trad"r«  111  his  dniii  are  secure 
fri'iii  exai'llons  or  miilestatioii.  Tliere  Is  a  considerable 
Ir  nil' lielw  cell  Koundoiis  and  the  (liiiiese  prov.  of  Yar- 
kiiiiil,  and  snmeiimes  an  excli.inge  of  presents.  Te,i  Is 
nil  linpiirtant  article  of  cniisiimiilliiii.  Ilnropenn  and 
iilliir  liiiilgii  liiMiries  me  derlied  Innii  llukliiira.  Ill  ex- 
I  iMiigr  lir  alaves  tiiid  c.illle  sent  to  Its  markets.  .\t  pre- 
M  III,  lit  all  the  I'/liek  slates,  Kuuildunt  Is  the  liloit  ad* 
«i'rie  to  liiitisli  iiillueiice. 
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KooNnooz,  the  nominal  cap.,  is  in  a  wide  valley,  near 
the  eontliience  of  two  rivers,  about  lat.  'Mi'  50'  ti  ,  and 
long.  (!'.l°  W  K.  It  lias  formerly  been  a  large  town,  but 
its  pop.  does  not  now  exceed  1,500.  It  has  a  mud  fort, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  tlic  winter  residence  of  l\\v 
cliief.  Tile  largest  town  In  the  khan's  dom.  is  Khooloom 
(which  see.)  (Humes'  Trav.,  il.  I7'J— IflH.  ;  vol.  ill. 
17.'i,  170.  275—281.  j  Itilter,  Krdkunde,  von  Asien,  v.  HIO 
_81,').) 

KOIIOTCHA,  or  KAIIOTCHA,  a  town  of  Hussia  in 
Europe,  gov.  Koursk,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  road  from  Voroneje  to  Kharkofi', 
mil  m.  S.W.  the  former  city.  I'op.  nearly  10,0(10.  It  la 
well  built,  .and  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens ;  and 
has  several  ehtirciics,  nearly  all,  however,  constructed  of 
timber,  a  circle  high  school,  hospital,  and  a  saltpetre 
manufactory  ;  with  an  extensive  trade  in  apiiles,  for 
whicli  its  viei'iity  is  fainoiis.  Korotcha  was  founded  liy 
Michael  Fedorovitch  in  ili'iH,  as  a  harrier  against  the 
incursions  of  the  t'rim-Tartars.  (Schnilxkr,  La  liusiic  ; 
I'ostarl,  Diis  Ilussltniil.^ 

KOSl'KNDll.,  or  (illU'STKNDIL  (Justiniana  se- 
cuiirin),  a  town  of  Kiiropean  Turkey,  prov.  Uonmeiia, 
and  cap.  sandjak  of  its  own  name,  107  m.  N.  Salonica, 
I  iind  1!)2  m.  W.N.W.  Adrianoplc.  Pop.,  according  to 
Stein,  «,ono.  It  stands  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Karasii 
mountains,  .at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  Htrouma  (tlie  an.  Stri/iiiun),  and  is  defended  by  a 
crenelated  wall  Hanked  with  square  towers.  A  bazaar, 
governor's  jialace,  and  several  sulphur  baths,  are  the 
only  public  establisliments.  Kmiiloyment  is  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  |)op.  by  the  silver  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

KOSTUOMA,  a  goT.  of  Kussia  in  Knrope,  between 
.W  •l.'i'  and  ."ilP  I'i'  N.  lilt,  and  40'-'  !27'  and  4N"  K.  long., 
having  N.  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  W.  jaroslavl,  S.  Wlad- 
mir  and  Nijegorod,  and  F-.  Viatka.  Area,  30,400  sn.  m. 
Piqi.,  in  IN3H,  iP.'iX.IKK).  Surface  Hat,  with  some  undula- 
tions. It  is  inillirerently  fertile,  being  marshy  in  the  N., 
while  in  tlie  S.  it  Is  sandy  and  clayey.  I'limate  severe, 
but  hcaltliy.  It  is  watered  by  the  Wolga,  and  by  its  im- 
portant tributaries  the  Ouiija  and  Vetloiiga.  Principal 
corn  crop  rye  ;  but  the  quantity  grown  is  iiisiifficlent  lor 
the  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  largely  produced, 
t  attle  few,  and  but  litth'  altended  to.  This,  however,  is 
not  tlie  case  with  the  forests,  w  liicli  are  exteiuive,  valii> 
able,  and  better  taken  care  of  than  those  of  most  other 
goveriinients.  The  rivers  and  lakes  furnish  abundance 
of  llsh.  The  Inhabs.  particularly  excel  in  the  pre|iaralioii 
of  Kussia  leather,  and  there  are  various  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  linen.  Many  of  the  peasants  are  masons,  carpenters, 
iSic,,  who  seek  for  emplovment  in  the  summer  season  in 
the  contlguoiiH  governments ;  and  many  are  employed 
at  iionie,  in  the  making  of  charcoal,  pitcn  and  tar,  mats, 
of  wh'  h  tliere  is  an  immense  consumption,  boats,  rails, 
Ace.     (.vhnilxler,  l.a  Htissie,  ,\c.,  (i.  121.,  &c. ) 

KosTiioMA,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga, 
at  the  conHiieuce  of  the  Kostroma  with  tliat  river.  Pop. 
nearly  1(I,(KI0.  Situation  elevated  and  agreealile  ;  house! 
mostly  I'f  stone;  llie  ranijiart  of  earlii  by  which  it  was 
formerly  siirroiinded  has  been  converted  into  a  pro- 
menade. It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  two  large  eon- 
vents,  a  great  niimber  of  rhiin  hes,  and  a  large  stone 
hiiilding.  or  bazaar,  lor  tlie  security,  exhibition,  and  sale 
ol  mercliandlse.  I'liere  are  several  tanneries,  with  ma- 
nnlaclnres  ol  linen,  Prussian  liliie.  snap,  and  tallow,  a  bell- 
foundry.     Various  lairs,  and  a  considerable  comnierce. 

Kdl'.MI,  a  town  of  llliidnslan,  |irov.  l<ivJ|ioiitana, 
the  cap.  of  a  s.ibsldlary  state  uf  tlie  same  name,  with  an 
are.i  of  about  4.4no  sq.  m.  (Stilherliinil.)  Tlie  town,  on 
the  Cliniiiliui,  i'.i.'im  S.W.  Agr.i,  is  large  and  |iopiilon«, 
Willi  Slime  guild  and  well  stm  keil  baZ'iars,  and  a  great 
nimiliir  of  Icinples  and  siilist.iiitiiil  iirivale  houses.  Tim 
enlrani'i's  to  Kiitali  are  throngli  diiiilde  galewais.  and  its 
w. ills  are  siuTi'iiiiiliii  liy  a  I'u-se  lirwii  In  the  solid  roik. 
Its  ciiii'f  piililli'  edilice  Is  the  piiliiie  of  the  rajah,  reiideri  d 
consplciiiiiis  liy  its  lotty  while  turrets,  and  enilo-eil  liy  a 
separate  line  oV  works.  '  Kotah  lias  niamifacliires  of  clolli 
and  otiiei  artiries  uf  natlM'  coiisnmptioii.  ItK  territory 
Is  among  tlie  nio-(  lioiirlsiilngof  India,  and  about  '.'Oyeais 
ago  Its  griiKS  reviiini-  w.is  estimalnl  at  47  l.nks  uf  iiipees, 
a:  d  its  ariiied  Ion.  it  '.^.I.IIHI  men.  (Iliiiiiilliin's  K.  I. 
(lilt.  I  I'lirl  lleimrlx.  1 

KO  I'lX  II,  a  rajahthip  of  N.W.  Illndoslan,  subject  In 
the  maliarajah  of  llie  Pinijab  ;  about  lat.  '.\i^  N.,  and 
between  liiiig.  "il  and  77"  li  .  having  W.  and  S.  tlie  ti'r- 
rllory  i.f  the  I'unjali.  and  N.  11111!  I'.,  the  ralalisllpn 
(liaiiiba.  Kiihi.  iiiid  Miniili,  separiiliiig  it  I'rnni  tlie  gritit 
range  of  the  lliinalayas.  Il  ciiiii|irlsi's  a  piirlloii  of  I  ho 
npiier  Milley  of  llie  ll'eas  (  ////j)*,i.v<.<),  and  Is  about  Ml  in, 
III  length  S'.  to  S.  by  fnun  'i  1  lo  1(1 111.  In  liriadlh.  lit 
iiatiinil  priidiicts  are  few,  but  they  might  be  niiieh  Ini- 
liroved  under  an  eiillghteneil  goMrnnieiil,  (Ipliim  it 
iaig'ly  iiillliatnl  on  tlie  Kiilii  truiitler,  and  rutlcii  il 
raised,  and  lurnlibes  the  malerliil  from  wlilrh  the  liner 
I  liiihsot  lliisliyarpiir  are  mimifartnred.  \\  Inn  thtsidara 
I  w.u  visited  by'Moorcroft,  theie  cliitln  were  sent  In  larue 
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quantities  to  W.  Asia ;  aRonts  from  very  remote  places 
atteiidcd  at  Hoshyarpur,  made  advances  to  tlio  weavers, 
and  tooli  tlie  clotli  in  the  rongli  from  the  iooni,  bleacliing, 
WHsliing,  and  pacliinK  it  eaeli  in  liis  own  fasliion  to  suit 
tlic  market  of  liis  country.  We  liave  not  learned  wlicther 
any  change  has  been  effected  in  the  interval  in  this  trade. 
Superior  wlieat  and  rice  are  raised.  I'irs  of  large  size 
grow  in  some  tracts  along  tlie  Heas ;  and  in  one  part 
is  an  extensive  bamboo  forest.  Ulmbarb  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree are  abundant ;  and  iron  is  found,  but  the  ore 
is  not  wrought.  Shu'aupoor,  about  lat.  31°  49',  and 
long.  7('P  32'  E;,  U  tiie  cap.  (iloorcro/t's  Travels,  1. 
13!t— 112.) 

KOUU.SK,  agovernment  in  the  .S.  part  of  European 
Russia,  having  tliat  of  Orlolf  on  tin-  N.,  Voronetz  on  the 
E.,  Kharkoff  on  tlie  S.,  and  Tchernigolf  on  the  W. 
Area  Ki.OIH)  so.  m.  (?)  Tlu;  estimates  of  the  pop.  differ 
very  widely  ;  but  Sclmitzler  coiuiudes  th.it  it  cannot  fall 
short  of  l.WKl.dOO.  Surface  H.it,  or  slightly  undulating  ; 
soil  very  fertile  ;  forests  not  very  extensive,  and  in  some 
parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood.  There  are  no  navi. 
gable  rivers,  the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
(Irawl)acks  on  the  govc-nment.  Tlie  climate  is  mild  and 
he.iltliy.  N'otwitlistanding  tlie  backward  st.ite  of  agri- 
culture, Ilassel  says  tluit  wheat  and  rye  yield  U  for  1  ; 
but  tills  is  most  iirobably  exaggerated.  Corn  is  kept  in 
ailds,  or  caves,  sometimes  for  (i  or  10  years  together,  and 
tliere  is  always  a  large  surplus  for  cxpoit.ition.  llcinp 
and  flax,  totiacco,  hops,  Jki\,  are  also  produced.     Tlio 

Iiastures,  which  are  excellent,  afford  ample  provision  for 
arge  herds  of  oxen,  witli  liorses.  sliiep,  \e.  There  .are 
in  tills  government  above  30(1.00(1  free  pea<iants.  Alanu- 
facdirC'' t'onsiderable  and  improving,  consisting  of  coarse 
cloth  for  the  army  and  the  peasantry,  leather,  soap,  salt- 
petre, spirits,  earthenware,  \c.  I'cihlic  instruction  li.is 
made  no  eoiisidiralile  iirogress.  There  were,  in  1N3|, 
in  the  governineiit,  3."i  ediicalional  olalilishments,  at- 
tended by  4,0U.')  pupils,  being  only  1  pupil  lor  every  3'JO 
individuals  ! 

KoiHsK,  a  town  of  Kuropean  lliissia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  lat.  M-n'  i\''  N.,  Iiiiig.3ti'"-'!i'  l-l"  K.  I'd]), 
(in  iN.1ll)  22.447.  If  had  a  cifadcl  and  ramparts  ;  but  tlie 
former  is  in  ruins,  ami  the  latter  liave  tiecii  eouverteil 
into  public  walks.  Situation  elevaleil ;  houses  princi- 
pally of  wooil,  hilt  many  of  slone ;  sfrecfs  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill  paved,  i'liere  are  two  convents,  nuine- 
riiiis  chiirclies,  with  a  gyiniiasliim,  a  normal  "clioid,  an 
hospital,  a  foiindling  liosi>it.il.  .Vc.  It  is  a  thriving,  in- 
dustrious touii,  liaving  niniieroiis  t.innerii's,  tile  ami 
cartlienware  works,  w.ix  and  tallow  fuuiidriis,  .1c,  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  coiiinurce  with  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Odess.i.  siiidiiig  to  them  cattle  and  horsis, 
tallow,  leather,  wax  and  honey,  lieiiip  and  furs. 

Korinnaia  I'oiislyn,  a  convent  in  the  \icinity  of 
Koni-U,  is  I I'lebrat'i'd  for  a  iniraculous  image  of  tlie 
Virgin,  and  lor  a  great  fair  In  id  annually  on  the  Htli 
Friday  after  l^aster.  resorted  to  eijually  liv  inerclianfs 
and  pilgrims.  1  lie  value  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  othi>r 
artU'les  exposeil  to  sale  at  this  fair,  in  HJ'J.  amoiiiifed, 
according  to  the  otiicial  accounts,  to  about  SO.ikki.ikki 
roubles,  lint  if  this  be  not  exaggerated,  it  is.  at  all  I 
events,  greatly  aliovethi'  average.  {Sclmitxlii,  I.ii  Hiiait',  I 
ISC  p.3.-.!i  ;   Sliillr  III  Hit   \i\)  \ 

KllASNt),l.\HSK,  or  KII,\SN()Vi;HSK,  a  town  of  | 
Asi.idc  Kiissia,  gov.  S  ('lli>l'i^k.  of  wlilcli  it  is  tlie  rap,,  in  i 
a  plain  of  great  lii'aiity  and  lertilKv.  on  the  Yenisei,  and  I 
cm  the  liigh  road  lirlurcn   lobolsk  .mil  lrkilf>k,  2<.ioni.  ! 
K.  by  S.  Toiii.k.  hit.  !»,    I'  N  .  long,  !i2"  ,-.7'  in"  I'..   I'op.  | 
alioiit  4,oiMi.      Tlioiigh   small,  fliis  is  a  town  <d  some  liii- 
piirlftnce,    being    the    emporium   of    a   wide    extent    of  i 
country.     It  is  pn  lly  well  biiill  ;  l(s  fwn  priiiciiial  streets  I 
are  brojd,  iiii'l   <'     hoiisrs,  whicli  are  mostly  taccl  with  I 
iilaiiks,  are  p.iiui'd  in  hriniit  inlonrs.     Its  chn  I  pnlilii'  ' 
liinldings  are.  n'lcrai  cliiiri  he  s :  an  edifice,   partly  of  | 
iitono.  occupied   li>  flic  govi  rii'mnf  ollii  cs  ;   and  a  l.irge 
factory,  di-vofcd  to  si-vi>ral  tiram  hcs  of  nidiisfry.  e«pe- 
ciall)    coarli-lMiildiiic.  and   tlie   iiianiilaetiire   of   Iliissia 
leallier,      Tlie  dlsfinf   siiliordiiiate  to  this  fown  is  flie 
inokt   pro'loitive  In  tin'   wli<ili'  prov.  Irkutsk,  of  gr.ilii, 
catfli'.  horses,  \i\     "  I'loiir  i<  sold  .if  Kr.isiioj.irsk  giih'. 
rally  at  from  I 'i  to  :ill  X«/i.i  i<  flu    pond,  according  to  I  he 
gooihii's,  of  till'  rrnps  i  i\i  I'llciit  III  If  tor  I J  to  2  roubles, 
and  oihir  things  111  nroporiioii,     I  ish  and  gainearralso 
In  ahinii'.iiiie  i    .iini  the   iicighbonrhorul   1>  t.unons  tor 
wild  goiili.  Ilo'  fhsli  id  whii  h  is  not  iiileri>>r  to  \eiilt>  ii," 
(D.iIhI/'i  Ttiirrh  III  Siliiiiii,  II.  i,m,  I     Wlihin    the   last 
Iweill)  years  this  town  li,i<  liccn  ilslng  i 'Mi-ulewibly  in 
impoilaiiie;  and   it  li,ii   ii'W    a  bri-k   tr,illii'  inl'liliiise 
and  aKiicollinal  produce,    I  riii.iii.  who  visitnl  If  in  I'^i'.i, 
fiMinil  II  supplied  with  Madeira  and  oilier  Kiiriipcaii  wfiii's. 
•ml  •(H'Nks  111  high  li  riiK  of  a  lilir.iry  cloli,  vtlitch  lie 
Myi  may  r.iiik  with  those  of  u  superior  order  In  lUimpc, 
(  lilllilH,  Hiin-  Hill  ill,-  hill,-,  I.  21  —I'l.  1   Dub,  II I  I  iill;li,, 
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KIII'.MNir/  (lliing.  All/mill  j.//i(Hi/,i ',  a  roval  town 
nf  llifiig.if)  CO  llai  •.  an  I  one  ol  tile  piinripal  miiilie! 
■nUcuiiiing  luvtiitut  the  kingdom  i  In  n  deep  valley  loiii. 


KULDSHA. 

W.  Neusohl,  and  88  m.  E.  N.  K.  I'rcsburg.  Top.  about 
4,000.  The  walled  town  comprises  a  castle,  and  about 
40  houses,  one  of  which  is  the  mint,  rangeil  round  an 
open  space  in  which  the  market  is  held.  In  the  suburbs 
are  nearly  fiOO  dwelling  houses,  and  many  mlnhig  uHiccs ; 
and  about  |  m.  distant  are  the  smelting  furnaces. 

Kremnitz  is  ill  paved,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  It  has 
5  churches  ;  one  witli  a  lofty  gilt  and  coppered  steeple 
and  very  gaudy  internal  ornaments,  3  chapels,  %  Pro- 
testant meeting-house,  2  hospitals,  a  royal  Infirm- 
ary for  miners,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  girls' schools, 
a  I^utheran  griunm'ar  school,  Ae. ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
municipal  and  mining  tribunals,  and  of  a  mint,  and 
councils  of  mines  and  forests. 

The  Kremnitz  mines  have  11  or  19.  princijial  shafts, 
attached  to  wiiich  are  18  or  20  washing  works  (pocli- 
inrh'n).  The  best  mines  belong  to  private  compa- 
nies ;  but  the  richest  vehis  of  Kremnitz  are  now  for 
tlie  most  part  oxhausted,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  former  workings  Is  under  water,  'I'he  mines  at 
present  yield  about  i."),000  marcs  of  silver,  and  2.')0  do. 
of  gold  a  year.  These  metals,  howi^ver,  are  rarely 
found  pure,  but  much  intermixed  with  copper,  lead, 
arsenic,  &e.  (Quartz  is  the  matrix  of  the  ore,  which  is 
lirst  riHlueed  by  the  hammer,  to  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  stones  used  for  Macadamising  roads:  the  orn 
is  next  exposed  to  the  stamping-mill,  by  which  it  is 
pulveri-icl  i  it  is  then  washed  over  slanting  frames; 
somediiics  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  \c. ; 
and  is  finally  smelted.  "  The  object  of  this  process, 
uhicli  lasts  four  and  twenty  hours,  is  to  separate  the 
noble  from  the  ignoble  metals,  which  Is  effected  by  tlio 
oxyd.afion  of  the  latter.  At  the  moment  the  oxydatiou 
is  complete, a  bri;;lit  hliilsh-white  metallic  lustre  spreads 
itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liipiid  metal.  The 
impure  metals  are  then  allowed  to  run  off,  a  stream  of 
warm  water  is  passed  over  the  gold  and  silver  to  cool 
them  ;  the  solid  mass  is  taken  out,  cut  up  into  bars, 
weighed,  and  sent  oil'  to  the  mint,  where  the  gold  and 
siller  are  sepanUcd,  and  coined.  The  smelfing-houses 
of  Kremnitz  are  the  best  in  Hungary:  Instead  of  the 
common  bellows,  tliey  have  the  doubfe-cylinder  bellows 
wiirked  by  water,  uliich  maintains  a  constant  blast ;  and 
the  loss  of  le.id.  instead  ot  being  20  lbs,  to  the  marc,  is 
reduced  to  12."    U'liUffs  lliinsuii/,  i.  S'.lCi,  .'t'.17.) 

All  the  gold  and  silver  producedin  Hungary,  whether 
by  private  individu  ils  or  by  the  goveriinient,  sliould  lie 
coined  at  Kremnitz.  Deliiis  stated,  in  1773,  tliat  be- 
tween 171(1  and  that  year  nearly  l(l(i,(KHl,li(lo  /;«/(/<•».?  of 
gold  and  silver  had  liivn  ohlained  from  the  mines  of 
Scheiniiitz  iiid  Krcinnitz.  and  coined  at  the  latter  town  ; 
and  that  3.(iiKI,lilKl  guldens  a  year  still  came  from 
.Scliemnitz.  Kremnitz,  and  Transylvania.  ( See /Jci^fA/'s 
Tiavfis in  l.iiinr  Uiinenry,  pp.  177, 178,)  "  The  amount 
of  gohl  and  silver  ciiined  at  Kremnitz  is  now  about 
2.'iii.iKl(i/.  a  year  (2>  (l,(Hio  llor.  r.  m.)\  but  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  proiliiced, 
as  it  is  known  that  a  giHid  deal  finds  ils  way  to  Vienna 
ill  bars.  The  silver  is  mostly  coiiietl  Into  pieces  of  20 
krentzers  (Jiennci^iT.i),  and  the  gold  into  diicits  and 
half  ducats."  (I'iii(,l,  I.  3'.il,  3H.'i,)  Kremnili  has  also  a 
royal  vitriol  f.ictory,  2  paper-inills,  iuid  manufactures  of 
e.irlhenware  anil  vermilion.  It  Is  abundantly  supplied 
witli  excellent  wafer  by  a  wafer-course  carried  by  n 
former  archbisliopof  (iraii,  at  bis  own  I'xpense,  from  the 
Tliiiroci  to  Kreinnltz,  a  distance  of  .'lO  in,  ( I'ligit's 
llinilliiru.  I.  3'.iO  ,l!i7,  ;  Hiifilits  Tiavil»,  1(17— li»3.  ; 
(),\lir.  Silt.  Kiieiic.  ;   lliieliiiim) 

KHISIINA.  lir  KISl'SAll  (the  name  of  a  supposed 
Incarii.itioii  of  Vishnu  I.  a  rivc  of  iliiidoslan.  and  one 
Willi  li  bounds  an  iiii|iortaiit  division  of  f  hat  country  ;  lliu 
S.  part  of  Ihe  peiiiiiNiila  biliig  entitled  '  India  S,  otilio 
Krishna  '  It  rises  in  the  \\  .  ghiiits.iiear  lal.  Ih  S..  and 
long.  71  ',  not  far  Ironi  S.ilt.ir.ih  ;  and  runs  witii  a  very 
I'irliioiis  course  I'.,  lor  alioot  700  ni,  Ihroiigli  the  pniis. 
Ilijapoor,  lleiiler.  and  lliihrabad.  and  between  the 
llrltiih  ilistr.  of  M.isiilip.dain  .mil  (iiintoor  :  lalllng  into 
file  ocean  on  the  (  oroiiiandcl  coast  liy  several  iiiontlis 
near  l.if.  I'l  ,  hnig  wl  .  Its  coium'  lie's  mostly  through 
a  iiioiiiif.iinuus  country,  greatly  I'lev.ited  atxiie  the  sea  ; 
Its  (liaiiiiel  is  III  very  h regiii.ir  depth,  miiih  broken 
by  rocks  mil  rapids;  and  if  is  altogether  ill  adaiited 
lor  n.ivigation,  eviepl  in  tlie  N.  (Ircais.  where  ll  is 
available  lor  large  lio.ifs.  In  the  blglilands,  tlie  ci.ilt 
Usually  emi'loyed  on  it  are  pu.nd  li.iinhoo  w  nker  liaskels 
enured  with  h.ill-taiiiied  bides,  and  diieiledwilh  p.iil- 
illet.  Its  dm  I  tiil.iit,iries  are  the  Jooiig,il>iilra,  tiiif- 
piirba,  and  Malpiirlui,  Irom  the  S.  ;  and  the  Seeina, 
Slii»V,  Ac  ,  Irniii  the  N.  S.it.ir,ili  la  the  principal  i  ily 
on  Its  Ikiiiks.  It  Is  said  to  he  iiuicli  more  prodiiiiive  of 
genl•,^e..  tliiii  the  (iodaiery,  diainonds.  clndeedonles, 
■  III)  X,  .mil  oflii'i  jirei  nils  >tunes,  and  some  gold,  iHlng 
fooiiil  In   its  sediment    III  the  dry  iwaton.    llliiiiiiKiii  i 

A..   /,    (tIK    I 

Kl  l.|iSII,\,<il  I.DSI  II  A,  or  II. I,  ncllv  or(  hine.e 
riiike.l;iii,  cip,  prov.  Ill  or  I'le.  in  lal.  4'1'  hi'  N..  hue'. 
82    4i'  i.V,  about  4.VI  III.  N  t;,  Vaikiiiid.     It  Is  tiild  lobo 
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18  Chinese /i  (about  5  m.)  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  mud  I  cloths,  sugar,  tobacco,  coloured  glass,  beads,  and  hard- 
walls  and  wet  ditches,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The  |  ware  ;  and  they  frequently  travel  to  execute  mercantile 
town  .lecording  to  llelinersen,  is  much  better  built  than  i  commissions  as  far  as  Furruckabad  and  I-ucknow.  The 
either  Kotan  or  Bokhara  :  tlie  houses  are  either  of  stone  '  traders  of  more  capital  send  the  products  of  India  across 
or  wi.od  seldom  of  earth,  and  the  streets  are  traversed  i  the  mountains  into  Thibet,  where  they  are  exchanged 
bv  riinn'inc  streams.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Chinese  j  |  for  hiittkB,  musk,  coarse  camlets,  wax,  incense,  and  other 
tliere  are    however,  .about  1  ,.')0(l  Toorkec  families,  who    drugs  and  roots,  the  proiiiice  of  that  country  ;  and  borax, 

'     '  •    -      ' ■— ' "-      s.alt,  and  gold-dust  from  Tartary.     In  the  marts  of  Ku- 

m.ion,  the  chief  of  which  are  ^landi,  Kasipoor,  Chilkia, 
Afzelghur,  and  Nitjibadad,  sugar-candy,  spices,  Euroiiean 
broad  cloths,  coral,  &C.  from  the  S.,  are  exihanged  for 
shawl  wool,  coarse  shawls,  China  silks,  saffron,  hides, 
&c.  Large  periodical  fairs  are  held  at  the  above  pLtces, 
w  hence  necessaries  are  procured,  there  being  no  village 
markets  in  Ktimaon.  The  country  is  thinly  peopled  ; 
the  inhabs.  are  of  two  distinct  aces,  the  dominant  being 
the  Hindoo;  and  the  supjiosed  .dmrigines  a  race  appa- 
rently of  Tartar  origin,  many  of  whom,  called  dimis,  ap. 


profess  Mohammedanism,  but  whose  dress,  customs,  &c. 
resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  tlie  pop.  The  inhab.  of 
kuldsha  are  very  industrious,  and  devotejl  to  commerce. 
Almost  every  house  has  a  shop,  freouently  hllcd 
with  expensive  merchiindise  ;  besides  which,  the  streets 
abound  with  moveable  stalls,  and  hawkers  going  abciiit  to 
'sell  their  wares,  Kuldsha  being  the  entrepot  of  an  exten- 
sive region,  peopled  liy  nomadic  Kalmnek  tribes.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  Cliinise  governor.  (Ilflmcrscn,  Uilhr, 
Mien,  Erilkimiif,  i,  4(I'2-.1IM.) 

KULU,  a  rajahshij)  of  N.W.  Uindostan,  tributary  to 
the  maharajah  of  the  rimjab,  about  lat.  'i'P  N.,  and  long. 
77°  r..,  having  E.  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  N. 
L.ihoul.  VV.  Chamba  and  Kotocli,  .and  .S.Mundi.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  4lim.  Area  and  pop.  uncertain.  W  heat, 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  but  only  a  little  rice,  are  raised. 
No  kitchen  vegetables  are  grown.  Tobacco,  though  culti- 
v.ited  in  most  of  the  gardens,  duos  not  thrive  very  well, 
ami  a  narcotic  pre|)aration  from  lieiiip  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  climate  being  much  colder  than  in  the 
adjacent  rajahships  of  Kotoch  and  Mundi,  woollen  in- 
stead of  cotton  fabrics  are  used  for  clothing.  Kulu. 
or  Sullanpoor,  the  cap,,  about  lat.  31^  •'>7'  N.,  and 
long.  77"  1(1'  FC,  is  of  no  great  extent  or  pop. :  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ueas  and  Serhari.  The  iiart 
next  the  river,  forming  the  southern  or  lower  town,  is 
occupied  by  the  buildings  in  which  the  rajah  resides 
with  his  family  and  attend.uits.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  consists  of  the  hotisi'sof  shop  keepers  and  artiticers, 
and  is  separated  from  the  lower  division  liy  a  small 
bazaar.  \  few  coarse  chintzes,  blankets,  and  cotton 
clollis,  with  opium  and  musk,  arc  Ihe  chief  articles  of 
trallic ;  the  three  foiiner  are  brought  from  the  plains, 
and  iiaid  for  with  the  two  latter.  The  principal  traders 
are  Hindoo  pilgrims,  of  whom  a  vast  number  asseinble 
here  on  their  way  to  holy  places  in  the  mountains. 
(.V,)(»r (•.//.  I.  171..  Ac.) 

Kl'.MAON.  or  KKMAON,  aprov.  of  X.  Hindostan, 
under  the  Dritish  presid.  of  Ileiig,al,  comprising,  with 
Kiimaon  I'roper,  that  portion  of  (ilierwal  S.K.  of  the 
Alcananda  river;  chieny  between  lat.  'J'.P  and  31°  N., 
and  long.  7H '  and  HIJ  "l',.,  having  N.W.  Independent 
(;iier«al,  N.I'.,  the  great  range  of  the  Ilimilaya.  se- 
parating it  fioni  Thibet,  S.K.  Nepaiil,  and  S.\V.  the 
prov.  Delhi.  Area  estimated  at  nearly  I1,MII1  fq.  in. 
I'he  whole  country  is  overspread  bv  niountains  sue- 
ees-ively  ascending  from  .S.W.  to  N.lv,  till  they  reach 
the  height  of  U.^,IK«1  ft  The  (langes  in  Ihe  upper  part 
of  its  conrs  the  Kalee,  and  a  few  of  their  tiibutarles, 
are  the  ehle.  rivers  :  tliero  are  no  lakes  of  any  con- 
seipience.  The  lower  portion  of  the  prov.  It  covered 
witli  jungle  InterspersiMl  with  groups  of  saul,  sissoo,  and 
otiier  Ihniier  trees,  and  tracts  of  high  reedy  grass.  Thi- 
centr.d  lillly  region  is  an  almost  nnintemipled  forest : 
ab.ive  the  elevation  td'  '2.A(i(l  It.  Ihe  vegetation  of  the 
tr<ipi<sgivi'S|>laeetothepiiie,oak,rhodciileii>lron.\e.  The 
fruits  anil  vi'getables  of  I',uro|)e  are  common,  and  thrive 
well.  \\  licit,  tiiiiiiilnii,  ;nid  oilier  dry  grains  are  those 
piincipally  gro\Mi,  but  rice  also  Is  ciilthaled  alleniatrly 
witli  the  lori'giiing.  a  regiil.ir  rotation  of  crops  being 
piir>iii'd.  Ili'iiip  is  rai>ed  in  large  i|uaiitlties,  anil  gious 
liiMMi.iiilly  to  ilie  height  of  IV  or  II  It.  ;  little  cotton  Is 
rai-iil.  Ilioiiu'h  it  Is  "f  exiellent  quality.  The  soveril'.'n 
h.H  till'  entire  nroperly  ot  the  soil:  and  the  great 
hiiiili'Uwirles  under  the  n.itive  gov.  were  always  paid 
liy  gr. lilts  of  laiiil.  or  hy  iierqiii'ltes  aiisiiig  fioiii  the 
soil.  'I'lie  operaiioiis  ol  tillage,  except  plotigliiiig  iiiid 
harrowing,  are  chiilly  perloiined  by  women.  The  ini. 
pi  inriils    and   operations   of  hiisbaiuliy  ale   similar   to 

tl in   the   (ilaiiis    of   I Inidostan.      Iirlg.ilioii    is   fre- 

(tiKiilly  ellieted  by  aiiiieihiets  carried  a  eonsideralile 
di^l  line,  iiikI  waler-niilU.  st  ane  in  Hindostan.  are  here 
cniiiiti'Mi.  The  bleeds  ol  horned  cattle  are  Niiiall.  but 
virlil  leiy  good  milk;  there  are  duiiieslli'  camels,  but 
th-'\  .lie  sill. ill,  and  goats  and  sheep  are  pi  iiieipall)  iiseil 
fur  the  liansporl  of  goods  h'lepliaiits.  Ilgers,  leup.tids. 
and  lariiais  kinds  of  deer  aluMind.  iopini.  lion,  and 
le.id  iiiiiies  aie  wr'Hight  to  some  extent;  and  gainels, 
roik  ertstal.  and  biliniiin  are  met  with.  IMainilai  tuns 
very  few  ,  tliey  iiiiliiile  blani\i  ts,  coarse  e.iirlrls,  hetnpeii 
clntlis.  eo.irseVultoiis,  haiiibiMi  mats  and  ba^kiis,  wnoden 
vi'sils,  .Se.  Arllsins  are  siiillrleiitU  iiinin  icin  In  Ihe 
liiuiis.  hill  their  work  evhiblls  lillle  iie,itn<  <s.  It  is 
•Infill. ir  III  It.  Ilioiigh  Ihe  s.iw,  pl.nie,  and  liiinlng  lathe 
Ih'  unknown  to  joiners,  the  gntiUiiiilbs  ate  ai  ipmlnte,! 


«illi  the  use  III    the  spirit   lilnu.pipe.     The  iniial 
l.ir„T  lire  ni'Me  liicliiieil  lo  CMinioerre  tbaii  .igricnllnie. 
Till!   carry  Iron,   i  "pper.  ginger,  liunieili',  and   other 
\\\'\  dings  and    riots   Into   Ih,'  pl.iln  of   N.  Hindostan, 
OliiTC  lliey  exchange  them    fur  coarse   chini/,   ciilloii 


pear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  their 
Hiiiiloo  conquerors.  The  native  government  was  des- 
jiotic  in  an  oppressive  degree  till  the  Uritish  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  ISI.'i;  since  which,  the  — .iditlon 
of  Kuinaon  and  its  Inhabs.  has  been  progressively  ame- 
liorated. Total  public  revenue  IIH22-'i3).  |K(i,l'.((;  nip., 
of  which  the  land-tax  furnished  I7fi,l'ifrl ;  iniblic  expendi- 
ture, '2\.'iM  rup.  Uuinaon,  like  many  other  p.irls  of  N. 
Hindustan,  contains  numerous  jilaces  of  liliidoo  pil- 
grimage, and  many  Hindoo  temples.  Almora  Is  the  cap., 
which  see.  (,Asia'lic  Jlcscaivlus,  xvi.;  Ilumittun's  E.I. 
Giiz.) 

KUIl  (an.  Ci/riis),  ariver  of  western  Asia,  in  Georgia, 
having  its  rise  within  the  Turkish  dominions,  not  far 
from  Kars,  on  a  S.  oll'set  of  the  (ancasian  range,  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Caspian  from  those  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  .ind  long  42"  30'  K.  It  assumes  Us 
n.ame  near  the  town  of  Akiskar,  w hence  it  flows  about  8(1 
m.  E.N.i:.  to  Curl.  Its  course  thenceforward  is  S.K., 
by  Tillis,  through  the  pl.iin  of  Kara,  and  afterwards 
through  a  lower  plain  aboimdiiig  with  s.ilt  marshes,  and 
in  which  are  several  mud  volcanoes  and  i«troleum 
springs.  The  latter  of  these  plains  is  freipiently  over- 
flowed hy  the  river.  The  total  length  of  the  Kur,  as 
measured  along  Its  « indings,  somewhat  exceeds  ."iiiO  in. . 
Its  chief  artliienls  are,  1.  the  Alazan,  from  the  main  Cau- 
casian ridge,  joining  the  main  stream  in  lat.  40"  .W  N., 
and  long.  4(P  .'il'  I'..;  and,  M,  the  Aras  (an.  Aiarcs), 
which  ri.ses  near  I'.rzeroum,  curves  northward  round 
Mount  Ararat,  and  thence  runs  S.K.,  and  afterwards 
N.r..,  to  its  juncture  with  the  Kiir,  at  Djwat.  The  Kur 
nt  this  point  i»  1  III  yards  broad,  and  may  be  navigated  hy 
large  boats  to  its  miiutli  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian 
.Sea,  a  distance  of  about  llWni.  I'lshlng  villages  are 
established  on  its  lower  banks,  and  grc.it  wealth  Is  .-iccii. 
muiated  ironi  the  proceeds  of  these  Hsheries.  A  ilelta 
at  'he  nioiitli  iirojecis  considerably  Into  the  I  asplan  .Si'a. 
KUliACHKK..  or  K AIIACIIKI'.,  the  iirliicipal  lea- 
port  of  SInde,  N.W.  Hindostan,  on  the  1'..  side  of  an 
.niet  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  NOm.  S.W.  Hyderabad,  and 
about  IHm  from  Ihe  W.  arm  of  Ihe  Indiis;  lat  '2i°  tft' 
N.,  long.  (17"  r.i'  E.  It  is  built  on  a  low.  liarren,  sandy 
shore,  and  Is  walled.  In  IISI3  there  were  3,JM1  house! 
within  the  walls,  lait  the  pop,  did  not  reach  I3.(.(in.  The 
tow  II  is  irregnlaily  laid  out.  and  the  streets  are  so  nai  row 
that  two  people  e.in  searci'ly  walk  abreast.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  nind  and  sandstone,  obtained  In  grcit  abun- 
dance froiii  the  coast. 

Kiiraeliie  has  a  considerable  trade  with  (nlch,  Horn- 
bay,  and  the  principal  ports  on  the  Malabar  ciast.  Ill 
h.'irlioiir  Is  eiiiiuiio<lliins,  eerleclly  safe  In  all  winds,  and, 
llmugb  not  dei'p.  Is  CHpalde  of  sheltering  vessels  of 'JKIor 
3'ill  tons;  so  thai  It  Is  of  greater  coinmerelal  Iniporlaiico 
than  any  of  the  polls  on  Ihe  Indus,  which  can  iiiily  be 
real  bed  tioni  the  sea  by  fl.it-bottonied  boats.  Nearly  all 
Ihe  .Malwa  opiiiiii  exporled  seaward  Is  sbippril  at  Kiira- 
cliee.  Ill  l->37.  aboiit  till  tisliing  boats,  of  Irom  HI  lo  n 
Ions,  belonged  lo  Ibis  port  ;  ami  most  of  the  mi  n  engaged 
111  Ihe  II  heries  ol  SImIe  aie  from  Kiirachee,  and  are 
superior  in  intelligenie  and  appearanee  lo  the  oilier  In 
h.ili.  of  the  eo.'isl.  Knraiheewas  hiiinbarded  and  taken 
In  a  h'W  hours  by  a  small  Hrilisli  tone,  on  the  'Jd  of 
I'eb  ,  l«3ll.     ((I'lVig.  J.iuriiiil,  v    Vlhl.  ;  .iaiiilic  Jtiuriiiil, 

KIIIDISTAN,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia, 
coiiipiised  I  liii  liy  within  the  basin  of  Ihe  Tigris,  and  !»•- 
longing  iiarti)  to  Tin  key  and  pirlly  also  lo  I'ersia  ,  being 
boiiinhd  \.  bv  Armenia.  K.  by  .A/eibijan  and  Iiak- 
Adjiml.  S.  b\  klinylsian  .mil  Ihe  pai  h  ol  ll.igil.id,  and 
W.  hy  Diaibeklr  and  Alge/lia.  Area  rongldy  eslinnileil 
al  A'iii.iiliiisq.  111.  Top  siin.iiid  Kurds  only,  not  ImliidliiH 
other  rai  IS.  Its  sin  f.iee  generally  Is  i  er'y  unequal  ;  hut 
Ihe  inoinitains  are  nincli  lottiir  and  more  frequent  In  III 
N.  p.ol.  ll  e  pl.ilns  III  the  latter  being  also  considerably 


I  '  inme  eh  lateil  thin  In  S.  Kiirdl<ian;  and  henee  there  It 
n  gieat  ditleieiice  of  illin.ile  In  the  two  seelioni  liilii 
which  Hie  eoiiiit:y  Is  ditldeil.  The  principal  ranges  aro 
the  l>Jibel-lagh  and  Mnirod;  the  culnilnalliig  siiinnilt 
being  the  snow  covered  .Mount  Uisnluin,  rltiiig  (,MH)  It. 
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above  the  fsurrnunding  |)lain,  and  about  12,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Tlic  geological  constitution  of  tliese  mount.iins 
consist  of  serpentine  hornblende,  and  other  primary 
rocks,  covered,  except  in  the  highest  parts,  by  transition 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  various  saliferous 
formations  with  other  rocks,  ascending  even,  in  some 
parts,  to  the  London  clay.     (Aimworlli's  Assyria,  S/c, 

iip.  Zt7— 26(i.)  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris, 
)i.-it.i,  (ireiit  and  Little  Zab,  Korah,  and  Kaljur.  Kx- 
tensive  and  rich  pasture  grounds  support  great  num- 
bers of  sheep  and  goats,  the  rearing  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and  their 
j>roiluce  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  Hence, 
in  the  Kurd  di.ilect  (which  is  a  patois,  composed 
chielly.  though  not  entirely,  of  Ar.ibic  and  Persian, )  the 
word  tiiahl,  which  means  wealth  generally,  applies  in  a 
)irimary  and  more  particular  sense  to  flocks  of  sheep. 
Jauher't  says  tliat  1  ,.'>()(I,0(H)  sheep  and  goats  are  annually 
supplied  to  Constantinoiile  from  Kurdistan.  Kaeh  lloek 
coiri|irises  from  1,5(K)  to  '2,0011  animals,  and  tlie  time 
required  to  take  them  to  their  destination  is  some- 
what more  than  17  months:  we  believe,  however,  that 
the  number  is  not  half  so  great  as  .M.  .laubert  has 
represented.  The  consumption  of  I.onilon  is  under 
1,.")(K|,(KKI  sheep  a  year;  and  that  of  Cnjistantinople,  we 
venture  to  say,  is  not  a  third  part  so  great.  As  respects 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  N.  part  produces  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  middle  Europe,  while  in  the  S.  the 
plains  and  valleys  produci',  in  adilition.  rice,  cotton,  to- 
liacco,  uilh  a  gre.it  variity  of  fruits  :  excellent  tind)er  is 
iound  in  the  forests,  .and  nut-galls  form  a  large  article  of 
export  .'it  Iskenderoon  and  .Smyrna,  (iood  cultivation, 
indeed,  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  th  "  towns,  and  more 
especially  between  Mosul  and  llagdail,  wni're  the  coun- 
try, at  the  time  of  KUnieir's  visit,  seemed  to  be  in  a 
much  more  improved  state  than  any  other  ilistrict 
he  had  visited  in  tills  part  of  the  world.  (Persian 
Kmfiirc,  p.'2'.i5.)  The  agriculture  of  Kurdistan  may 
cUewhere,  however,  be  regarded  as  In  the  most  |>rimitive 
condition  ;  and  tiie  iiiipleineiils  of  husbandry  arc  less 
ellective,  even,  tlian  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
which  owe  almost  every  thing  to  nature  and  very  little 
to  industry. 

Tlie  Kurds,  who  inh,ibit  this  country,  and  give  to  it  its 
distinctive  appellation,  are  coiiimonly  considered  as  a 
mixed  breed  of  Mongols  and  I'zliek  Tartars  ;  tlioiigh 
this  is  doubtful.  They  are  Mohamined.ins,  of  tin'  sect 
of  Omar:  their  dress  nunli  resembles  tiiat  of  the  Turks, 
but  it  is  lighter,  and  tiiey  do  not  wear  the  tlirlians  or  the 
long  heard.  A  red  bonnet  is  tlieir  u^llal  head-dress,  .'ind 
the  outer  garment  is  a  cloak  of  black  gnat-skin.  I'hey 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  the  exercise  of  the  lance, 
with  other  military  amusements,  are  points  in  Mhich 
they  p.oticularly  excel.  Impnii isntioii  is  cnnnnonly, 
and.  Ill)  the  whole,  not  unsiiecessfully  practised  ;  aiiil 
their  music,  tliouiih  rude,  protes  tliat  they  have  :\ 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  art.  Tliere  are  two 
castes  of  Kurds,  characterised  by  vi'ry  dilferent  habits. 
Those  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  have  tlxcd  haliitations, 
are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  metals,  u caving, 
mill  ntlier  arts,  and  live  sulijcct  to  their  iialiie  princes, 
and  gnverned  liy  their  own  laws.  Tiie  iiniiiad  Kurds 
are  i  liielly  fmnid  in  I'ersi.ni  Knrdi'.tan  and  in  tiie 
pachaliks  of  lliarbekr  and  Musiil  ;  often  running  over 
th  '  de>ert  in  seanli  of  |ilinider  to  the  iielKliboiirliood 
even  of  |)amasciis  and  .Meppn.  The  love  of  theft 
and  brigandage  is  a  marked  leatiire  iti  the  u  hole  race, 
without  exception;  and  this  account.  Inr  their  n-ihil 
carelessness  and  improviiience  aliiiiit  property,  lor  wliii  li 
there  is  no  seciiiltv.  At  the  s.inie  time,  .ill  writers 
nvree,  that  when  visited  by  travellers  they  exercise  the 
nin.i  generous  hiispiiality,  and  illeii  Inn  e  liaiidsimie 
iireseiits  (III  their  ilep.irltiig  i;ueHts.  (Jiitihi-rl.  p.  '^(i  ) 
I'he  tents  iif  the  waiiileDiig  tribes  are  low.  hastily  put 
tou'ether,e<>tistrui  ted  ol  I'uarse  black  elolli.aiid  generallv 
divided  into  t«o  p:irts  for  the  men  and  women.  ,\ 
ili'ti-iiee  iif  reed  hiinlles  snrr  >ntid<  the  em  insure  in  \\  hjili 
till'  tents  are  pilclieil,  and  the  linrses  re.iily  saildled  are 

tied  to  stakes  t  lose  to   the  elii'.ilil| lit.      I'ein^deH  meet 

with  bitter  tre.itnient  anmng  ilieni  lli.iii  in  there-tot 
Asia;  iii'ilher  sex  can  inarry  m  ilhniit  the  permission  of 
relatives,  and  the  eoiislain  y  of  the  cnntrai  ting  parties  is 
cnnimonlv  tried  during  a  Inog  eiig:igement  previously  to 
in  image,  which  with  them  l>  (oiisiiler.  d  a  sacri'd  and  in- 
dissoluble tie.  Ileiii  e  the  women  are  cniisidered  innrc  as 
coiiip. minus  than  slaves;  tin  y  are  tre.iled  uilh  respect, 
mill  Ihere  is  ,t  Ireednin  Hiid  openness  in  their  ell. iraeler 
nut  to  be  Iniiiid  in  Miller  unmi'ii  nf  Till  key  or  I'ersla. 

rnrklsh  Kiirdlsl.in  loiiiprises  the  i  ai  li.iliks  of  .Mnsiil 
mill  t'hi'hri'/niir.  ulth  sm.ill  parlsoflhi  pai  li.iliks  nl  V.in 
and  llavd  III  rersi.in  Kordist.tii  is  ill\iiled  into  Imir 
dislrlcls.  .Ardelaii,  Keriimiishiili,  and  Klii^'liiavnr  ;  Ker- 
ni  iiishah  iH'iiig  the  I  ip  and  the  resl.leii,  e  n|  a  lieulerhcx. 
Ni'ither  the  siillaii,  however,  iinr  the  King  nt  Teisia.  has 
any  •uhnlunlml  po«er.  (heir  iilmosl  antliorlty  (King 
lliidled  to  the  exaitlnii  of  tribute,  the  |Myineiil  of  whiih 
Uicy  c.innot  aUa)»  enforce.    (Kimieir  t  I'crna,  p,  ay.l — 
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312.;  Jautiert,   Voyage  en  Perse,   p.  75—89.;    Hitler, 
Asifn,  ix.  (i(l5.,*c.) 

KUKILK  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  small  islands  con- 
necting the  peninsula  of  Kamtichatka  with  the  large 
islands  forming  the  empire  of  Japan :  they  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  Russia,  but  the  three  farthest  N.  he- 
long  to  Japan.  They  extend  between  lat.  43°  40'  and 
h\'^  N.,  and  long.  143°  ^  and  l5iio  w  K.,  and  occupy  a 
length  of  more  than  7(10  m.  Pop.  unknown,  but  very 
small.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  some  of  the 
heights  rising  nearly  0,000  ft.  above  the  ocean,  while 
in  other  parts  deep  and  narrow  valleys  are  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes are  of  cnmnion  occurrence ;  and  the  geological 
constituents  of  the  islands,  examined  by  Lntke  and  others, 
iH'ing  wholly  of  igneous  origin,  indubitably  show  their 
connection  with  tiie  great  volcanic  band  passing  S..S.\V. 
from  Kamtschatka  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  through  more 
than  .1(1  deg.  of  lat.  The  shores  are  abrupt  and  diflicult 
of  approach  ;  the  coast  currents  are  very  violent,  espe- 
cially on  the  K.  or  ocean  side  ;  and  continual  fogs  hover- 
ing over  the  islands,  render  access  extremely  dillicult. 
'I'he  .animals  and  iilants  differ  little  from  those  found  in 
Kinntschatka ;  and  the  minerals  consist  chielly  of  iron, 
copper,  and  sulphur.  'I'he  inhab.  mostly  engage  in 
hunting  ,ind  lishing:  the  former  supplying  them  not 
only  with  meat,  but  also  with  furs,  which  serve  as 
money  for  the  Kussiau  Americans,  Japanese,  anil 
Dutch;  while  the  latter  furnishes  oil,  whalebone,  and 
speruLiceti.  A/rlculture  is  contincd  to  the  islands 
belonging  to  Japan,  The  Inhab.  of  the  N.  islands 
resemlile  the  K.amtschatdales  in  honesty,  openness  of 
character,  hospitality,  and  shyness  to  strangers.  Those 
in  the  S.  islandsiircAinos,  a  race  similar  to  the  J.apanese. 
Theso  isl.ands  were  discovered  between  1713  ,ind  17120; 
but  it  must  be  acknovledged  that  they  are  very  little 
known,  even  alter  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  and 
the  labours  of  llroughton,  Krusenstern,and  other  travel- 
lers, (l.iitkr's  I'liyafii's,  Utme  Hi.  ;  Diet.  Ui'iig.) 

Kl'KNDUL,  a  town  of  llrltish  India,  prcsid.  Madras, 
cap.  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Ualaghaut  ceded  districts, 
which  formerly  composed  an  independent  I'atan  princl. 
pality.  It  stands  on  the  I'oonibuddra,  llOm.  N.I',,  llel- 
lary.'defcnded  on  two  sides  by  that  river  and  its  tributary 
the'  Ilundry,  and  on  the  \V.  strongly  fortUied,  three  of  its 
bastions  being  .'lO  ft.  high,  and  covered  to  the  paraiiets  of 
the  curtain  by  a  steep  glacis.  S.  of  the  fort,  is  the  pclla/i, 
or  open  town,  of  considerable  extent  and  pop.  Kurnoul 
u as  considered  impregnable  by  the  natives,  and  neither 
llvdir  nor  TInpoo  ever  attempted  its  capture;  hut  it  was 
taken  liv  the  llritish.  in  MI'i,  alter  a  siege  and  bombard- 
ment of  a  single  day.  (Ilaiiiillun  s  /v.  /.  Oaz.) 

KL  TAlAll  (an.  Cotywnm),  atown  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
cap.  of  the  priiv.  Anatoli  and  of  a  Sanji.ik,  INO  in. 
K.N.K.  Sinyrna,  and  134  m.  W.  by  S.  Angora;  lat. 
3IP  'J.V  N..  long.  ,'t(N  l.V  1ft"  K.  Pop.,  according  to 
KInneir,  about  .V>,(KK)  (of  whom  KMUHl  are  Armenians, 
and  .'>.(MI(I  (irecks).  The  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
cluster  ol  mountains  called  the  Piirsak-Dagh,  in  which 
rises  the  Pursak  (an.  Thynihrius),  nowiiig  N.  to  the 
lllack  .Sea.  The  streets,  though  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  haiidsomi'  and  well. supplied  foiilitalus.aiul 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  large  and  well  furnisln d. 
Hesides  .'id  iniisi|ues,  W  of  which  have  stone  minarets, 
I  (ireek,anil  4  .Armenian  ihnrches,  there  are  30  hum- 
nniiiis  or  public  baths,  and  'M  kliani.  I'he  house  archi- 
tect ore  is  vervslmiiir  to  tliat  of  Constantinople  ;  and  g I 

g  irdens  attached  to  many  of  the  priv:ile  resideures  take 
otf  much  of  the  sombre  appearance  common  to  'I'nrkisli 
towns.  The  surioiinding  cnunlry  Is  well  waterinl,  ami 
extreniely  piodiictlve:  giain,  ciittnii,  nnt-g.ills,  and  liil- 
fereiit  fruits,  are  raiseil  in  large  quantities  for  expiirl- 
atinn  ;  and  goats  and  sheep  are  pastured  lor  their  li;iir 
and  wnol,  which  h'tcb  high  pru  is  in  the  markets  ni 
Nmvrna  and  *  niistantinnple.  Khiwir'i  Asia  .Miin'i, 
p  'iui. ;  Olirnr.  I  iii/iif:r.  .yc  ,  tom.  vi.  lo'.i.) 

Kl'  I'tll.  or  (  I'  I'CII,  a  small  st.de  of  N.W.  Illn. 
dnsl:iii.  subsidiary  to  the  Itritish,  belvieen  lat.  'i'i  1 1' 
and  '23-  t.'/  N.,  and  Iniig.  Ok  3.>'  and  71  •'  !>'  I''...  liv- 
ing N.  and  K  the  llnnn.  sep.irating  It  from  Siii.h' 
llajpoolaiia  and  (iujrat,  .S.  the  (Iiilph  of  Kiitch.  ;iihI 
U  .  the  nc'.in,  and  an  .irin  of  the  Indus,  wliicii  ditil  i 
It  I'roni  Siiiile.  Its  shape  is  elongated  ;  greatest  length. 
I'.,  to  W.,  liiOm.  ;  average  bri  adlli,  t'l  in.  Area,  ne.iili 
7,l<Ki  sq.  III.  Pnp.  uncertain.  It  is  III  general  aii'l 
and  li.irren  ;  but  its  scenery  is  linld.  forming  a  great  i  '■ii- 
IrasI  tn  tli.it  of  till'  iiiljaecnt  prms.  on  the  \V.  and  N 
A  clitiiti  nf  rnikv  hills  runs  thrnugh  It  in  Its  uli'lc 
length,  dividing  It  into  two  marly  equal  parts.  IIik 
chain  Is  nl  nn  great  height,  but  lis  peaks  rise  in  wild  .ii»l 
vnlcaiilc  cniies  nf  prliiiarv  hirmatlnii.  It  unites  at  Us  \\ 
cud  »  nil  aimiher  nniiintiilii  chain,  running  nearly  iiar.ill>  I 
In  il  nil  the  N.side;  and  Irniii  IhiiIi  niani  rainltii  .i<i>>  i. 
are  given  oil'  Tlie  streams  nf  the  prnv.  are  mere  l.ir. 
nuts,  dry  when  the  rains  haie  ce.ised  ;  there  i<  i  i 
iiaviga'ile  river.  The  scarcity  nl  water  l«,  in  lad.  "in  ■  l 
the  ijii  atckt  diuH backs  on  the  cnuiitry  ;  and  the  siri.iii  > 
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flowing  N.  of  the  mountains  are  all  so  brackish  that  in 
the  hot  season  they  are  not  drunk  even  by  the  cattle. 
Good  water  is,  however,  usually  found  30  ft.  below 
ground.  The  surface  is  mostly  sandy,  the  sand  resting 
on  strata  of  clay ;  but  near  the  hills  the  country  is  covered 
with  volcanic  matters,  whicli  in  India  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence. Coal  and  iron  of  good  quality,  bituminous 
and  ligneous  petrifactions,  and  fossil  animals  of  a  late 
geological  period,  are  found ;  and  there  are  some  mineral 
springs  yielding  alum  and  other  salts  in  large  quantities. 
The  country  is  generally  bare  of  wood ;  date  trees  are 
pretty  common,  and  the  neem,  peepul,  and  babool,  are 
met  with  round  the  villages,  but  the  tamarind,  banyan, 
and  mango,  are  rare,  and  the  cocoa  nut  Is  reareil  ivitli 
difficultr  even  on  the  sea  coast.  The  arable  land  is 
chiefly  in  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ranges  towards  the  S.  shore,  which  latter  is  the  best 
watered  portion  of  Kutch.  Less  corn  Is  grown  than  is 
necessary  for  home  consumption;  and  it  is  imported 
from  Giijrat,  Malabar,  and  Slnde,  in  return  for  cotton, 
&c.  I'he  Kutch  horse  is  of  a  good  breed ;  but  other 
domestic  animals,  except  goats,  are  gcncraJly  very  in- 
ferior. 

That  singular  tract,  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Biirnes :  — "  It  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the 
W.  confines  of  Gujrat,  a  distance  of  about  '20U  Kng.  m. 
In  breadth  It  is  about  3j  m. ;  but  there  are,  besides, 
various  belts  and  ramiflcations,  which  give  it  an  extent 
of  about  7,000  sq.  m.  It  has  no  heibage,  and  vegetable 
life  is  only  discernible  in  the  shape  of  a  stunted  tamarisk 
bush,  which  thrives  by  the  suction  oi  the  rain  water 
tliat  falls  near  it.  It  difTcrs  as  widelv  from  the  sandy 
desert  as  it  docs  from  the  cultivated  plain  i  neither  does 
it  resemble  the  steppes  of  Russia;  but  may  justly  be 
considered  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  Itself.  It  has  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  marsh ;  it  is  not  covered  or 
saturated  with  water,  hut  at  certain  |)eriods ;  it  has 
neither  weeds  nor  grass  in  its  bed,  which,  Instead  of 
being  slimy,  is  lian',  uiy  and  sandy,  of  such  a  consistency 
as  never  to  become  clayey,  unless  fmm  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  water  on  an  individual  spot;  nor  is  it  other- 
wise fenny  or  swampy.  It  is  a  vast  expanse  of  flat, 
hardened  sand,  encrusted  with  salt  somelimes  an  inch 
deep  (the  water  having  lieeii  evaporated  by  the  sun), 
and  at  others,  beautifully  crystallised  In  large  lumps.  So 
much  is  tlie  whole  surrounding  country  Imbued  with  this 
mineral,  that  all  the  wells  dug  on  a  level  with  the  Itunii 
become  salt."  (Bumes,  i.  317,318.)  Kresh  water  Is,  iu 
fact,  obiaineil  only  nn  what  may  be  called  the  peninsulas 
and  islands  of  the  Runn,  tracts  of  land  elevated  ubove 
the  rest  of  that  region,  covered  with  verdure,  and  mo- 
derately  peopled  by  a  pastoral  race.  The  Runn  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  an  inland  sea;  and 
indeed  (he  natives  of  Kulcli  have  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Midi  about  3  centuries  ago,  and  that  Nerona,  llitaro,  and 
otiier  places  on  its  limits,  were  formerly  sea  ports.  This 
is  apparently  contlrmed  by  siiip  nails,  and  stones  shaped 
like  those  still  used  as  luicliors,  being  frequently  met 
villi ;  and  in  one  instance  the  hull  ol  a  vessel  of  some 
size  was  fouiiil  imbedded  in  the  soil.  (.See  Uiiitu's;  Mac. 
murdi;  in  Jlomh.  Trans.  11.,  \c. )  During  tlio  S.VV. 
nionsoiin  the  sea  overflows  a  large  part  of  the  Runn  ;  and 
it  is  also  sometimes  partially  inundated  by  the  Louiiee, 
Ihin.iss,  Sundrawutteo,  and  other  rivers  which  lose  their 
Kilters  in  it. 

The  mirage  is  here  continually  presented  in  wonderlul 
perlVelioii ;  and  the  wild  asu,  the  only  iiiiiab.  of  this 
ili'snlale  region,  appears  often  to  the  Iravvllor  ut  a  dis> 
lAiiii'  a«  large  as  an  elephant. 

Kill)  h  has  undergone  many  iiolitlcal  vleitsituiles  which 
have  iHvn  singularly  eonnecteii  u  itii  iialuiai  phriionieiia. 
Ill  I7H2,  the  ruler  of  Slnde,  unable  to  conquer  this  prov., 
ihriw  a  burnt  or  dam  across  the  I'liurraiin,  tiie  i:.  arm  of 
llii'  iiKlus.aiid  lonverted  tlie  N.W.  portion  of  Kiitih  from 
11  IriiiMiil  rite  district  into  a  sandy  waste.  In  1N!.I,  a  vio. 
Ii'hl  cartliquake  shook  every  fortress  throiij[ln,iit  Kiileh  : 
ili'slrnyed  IthoiiJ  and  Anjai  ;  siilimerged  Siiidreu  ;  and 
ii|ili<  ivi'd  tlie  t'llak  hutui  (mouiiil  ol  tiod)  across  the 
I. inner  course  nf  the  I'hunnaiir,  a  tract  of  soft  day  and 
shelin.  .'ill  ni.  long,  perhaps  Hi  broad,  and  many  feet  in 
height.  In  IN'jii,  tiie  Indus  burst  througli  the  f  7/iiA  liuiiil, 
anil,  alter  an  interval  of  (i5  yi'ars,  resuiniHl  its  former 
ihannel,  with  a  lieptli  at  Slndree  of  3  fatlioins  i  u  cir- 
luiiutaiiee  which  may  perhaps  restore  to  Kiiteli  a  iiorliim 
iif  itii  Inrnier  comniercial  Iniporlaiice.      (hec  Jlunies ; 

l.llill't  {ilillKgy,  $11.) 

I'he  chief  towns  of  this  prov.  are  llhiioj.the  cap.,  Man- 
il:ivee.  the  nriiicipal  port,  l.tiekpiil.  Monndr.i.  Aiijar.and 
Kdliira.  The  exports  lire  chielly  cotton,  glue,  and  oil, 
whiih  are  transported  in  coattiiig  vessels  of  frmii  'J.I  to 
'/jn  Inns.  Tlie  natives  excel  In  naval  arcliilecliire,  and 
Hre  iioteii  fur  their  skill  and  daring  as  seamen  and  pilots. 
"  Anuinu  Ihe  timid  navigators  ol  tlie  Kast."  says  lliirnes, 
"  the  mariner  of  Kutch  is  Iriilv  adventiiroiis  i  lie  voyages 
III  .\Mlii.i,  the  KtMl  .Sim.  and  /antillelMr.  bravely  tlretcli- 
\nt  mil  nil  Ihe  iieeaii  after  ifiiiltlng  his  native  iliore.  I'or 
■  triniiu;  reward  he  uill  put  to  sea  in  the  ruiiiy  season, 
Vol.  II. 
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and  his  adventurous  spirit  is  encouraged  by  the  Hindoo 
merchants  of  Mandavee,  an  enterprising  and  speculating 
body  of  men."  (i.  6,  7.)  The  government  is  analogous 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  rao  is  tlie  head  of  a  kind  of  teudal 
aristocracy,  each  member  of  which  is  absolute  within  his 
own  domains.  The  rao  can  summon  them  all  to  his 
standard,  with  their  followers,  but  he  must  pay  them  ; 
the  number  of  chieftains  is  about  2(X1,  their  annual  re- 
venue varying  from  100  to  30,000  rupees  each.  The  state 
revenue  of  Kutch  does  not  exceed  IG  lacks  of  rupees  a 
year,  of  which  rather  more  than  a  half  belongs  to  the 
rao,  and  the  rest  to  members  of  his  family.  The  Jharc. 
jalis,  to  wiiich  sect  the  rao  and  his  chieftains  belong,  are 
of  Sindian  origin,  and  are  a  degraded,  ignorant,  and  sen- 
sual race,  who  piiss  their  lives  in  indolence  and  drunken- 
ness. They  uniformly  marry  Rajpoot  women  ;  and  their 
pride  is  so  great,  that,  lest  their  daughters  should  dis- 
grace them  by  marrying  into  infefiur  ranks,  they  ore 
said  sometimes  to  destroy  them  in  infancy.  The  abo- 
lition of  female  infanticide  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
express  stipulation  between  the  British  government  and 
the  rao ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  still  pre- 
vails. The  religion  of  the  pop.  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hin> 
doo  and  Moliamnicdan,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
predominates.  Our  flrst  subsidiary  connection  with 
Kutch  took  place  in  IWi.  Tlie  rao  furnishes  I  battalion 
of  infantry  to  our  subsidiary  force.  The  British  resident 
is  stationed  at  bhooj.  (Bumes  ;  Lyell's  Geology  ;  Mod. 
Trav.;  Hamillon's  E.  I.  Gax. ;  Asiat.  Journ.) 

KUTTENBERO  (Boh.  A'M««flAo»o),  a  town  of  Bo- 
hemia,  and,  after  Prague,  Reichcnbcrg,  and  Eger,  the 
most  iiopulous  in  the  kingdom,  circle  Czaslau,  3S  m. 
E.S.E.  Prague.  Pop.  (IH38),  with  Its  four  suburbs, 
'J,bi!> ;  and  it  had  double  that  number  of  inliab.  before  the 
failure  of  the  veips  of  silver  in  the  mines  near  it.  The 
latter,  however,  still  furnish  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
zinc  ;  and  mining  industry  is  the  principal  dependence  of 
the  inliab.  The  town  has  several  public  edifices.  Ihe 
principal  being  the  church  of  St.  Barbara,  a  flne  Gotliic 
uuilding.  It  h-,s  also  a  high  school,  a  military  school,  an 
UrsuUno  convent,  an  hospital,  and  fucfories  for  printing 
cottons  and  spinning  cotton  yarn.  A  good  deal  of  starch 
is  made  for  exportation  to  Silesia.  Tlie  first  silver  gros- 
clieiis  wore  struck  here  in  1300.  (Berghaut ;  Oeslerr. 
Kat.  Kiici/c,  &c.) 

KL'ZISTAN  (an.  Siisiana),  a  prov.  of  Persia,  ait. 
hctweeu  lat.  30°  and  33"  N.,  and  long.  47°  and  .51"  30* 
E.,  being  bounded  N.W.  by  the  pachalik  of  Bagdad, 
N.  by  I.ourLstan,  IC.  by  Farsistan,  and  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulph.  I.engtii  about  '240  ni.,  breadth  130m. :  supposed 
area,  II, GOO  sq.  m.  The  country  is  divided,  .iccording  tu 
Kiiinelr,  between  the  territories  of  the  Chab- Sheikh,  and 
those  forming  the  government  of  Shuster.  The  Chab 
territories  extend  from  the  Chab  to  tlic  confluence  of  the 
Karoon  (an.  C/waspcsf)  and  AbzaL,  and  f^rum  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  range  of  hills  skirting  the 
valley  of  Ram-IIormuz  ;.this  part  of  the  country  con- 


sists principally  of  samty  plains  and  morasses,  wholly 
destitute  ol^ vegetation.  Eastward,  also,  intersected  by 
the  river  Tab,  on  the  hanks  of  w hich  are  a  few  culti- 


vated spots,  is  a  desert  about  30  fursuiigs  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  1(1  to  lU  fursungs.  The  most 
fertile  spots  in  this  part  of  Kusistan  arc  near  Dorak, 
the  capital  of  the  Chab  territories,  and  in  the  delta  of 
tlio  Euphrates  :  in  the  latter,  dates  and  rice  are  produced 
in  great  aliundance  on  well.lrrigated  lands,  the  rice 
luirvest  taking  place  in  August  aud  September.  The 
grain-harvest  is  in  April  and  May;  but  the  produce  ii 
insiilHcient  fur  the  consumption  of  the  district.  The  N. 
and  W.  parts  of  the  country  afford  tolerable  pasturage; 
and  heie  the  wandering  tribes,  comprising  tlie  greater 
part  of  tlie  pop.,  pitch  their  tents.  The  chief  towns 
of  tlie  Chab  territory  are  Doiak  (tlie  capital,  with  a 
population  of  H,lillo,  and  a  inanulactuio  of  Arabian 
cloaks,  largely  exported),  Aliwai,  Eiidian  and  Mashoor. 
The  lerritorles  attaclied  to  the  government  of  Sinister 
comprise  the  fairest  part  of  Kuiistan  :  four  noble  rivers, 
with  their  trilnitaries,  irrigate  tlie  plain  in  every  direc. 
tion.  Its  riclies  in  StraUi's  time  consisted  of  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  and  grain,  yielding  »  liundred-lbld  ;  but  it 
is  at  present,  owing  to  tlie  rapacity  of  tiie  government, 
little  belter  tliaii  a  fnrsaken  waste,  tlie  only  signs  of 
cultivation  being  near  llundekeel  and  llaweeio.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  lamentable,  than  the  misrule, 
robbery,  and  utter  absencu  of  industiy,  whicli  cha- 
nu'lerise  litis  part  of  I'ersiik  (6'i't'  SiiitrkR,  and  Aim- 
wi'ir's  I'irtia,  pp.H.'i— 1)7.) 


L. 

I.AnitAnoR.  nn  iiiinieiisp  peniniiihi  of  Hritith  N. 
'  America,   oppn^iie   the  Inland  of    Newhiundlaiid,  from 
I  wlilili    it   is   separated   liy   the   strait  of  Belleisle,  ex- 
tending hetwein  the  .Mth  ami  04lli  parallels  of  N,  lat.. 
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and  between  long.  56°  and  78°  W. ;  being  bounded  S. 
by  Canada  and  the  Gnlph  of  St.  Lawrence,  K.  by  tlic  At- 
lantic Ocean,  N.  by  Iludson'i  Straits,  and  W.  by  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Fixed  pop.  estimated  nt  only  4,000.  It  is 
generally  described  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  naked 
regions  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  thing  except 
rocks  destitute  of  vegetation.  Rut,  though  this  be  its  ap- 
uearanca  when  seen  from  olf  the  coast,  on  penetrating  a 
little  into  its  Interior,  the  surface  is  found  to  be  thickly 
clothed  with  pines,  birches  and  poplars ;  and  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  delicate  berries.  It  is  every  where  most  co- 
piously irrigated  by  brooks,  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes. 
A  chain  of  high  mountains  appears  inland ;  but  tiieir 
heiglit  is  not  correctly  known.  Mount  Thoresby,  near 
the  coast.  Is  2,730  ft.  high.  Tiie  well-known  Labrador 
felspar  is  found  chicHy  in  the  vicinity  of  Nain.  The 
prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  l)y  a  bed  of  sandstone, 
alternately  red  and  wliitc,  and  strongly  marked  with 
Iron  near  the  surface :  above  this  again  are  varieties  of 
secondary  limestone,  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  and  full 
of  shells.  A  few  miles  from  tlie  shore,  tiie  secondary 
formations  disappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slatc  on 
the  surface.  (Ucog.  Journ.  \o\.lv.  p.'iOH.)  Tlie  climate 
Is  extremely  severe,  the  thermometer  occasionally  falling 
below  lero  of  Kalir. ;  the  summers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, with  an  average  dav  temperature  of  ."iso.  Tlie  pre- 
vailing winds,  on  the  E.  coast,  are  from  W.S.W.  to 
N.  W. :  there  Is  less  fog  than  on  the  nelghliouring  island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  straits  of  UeTleisle  are  never 
froien  over.  Corn  will  not  ripen  ;  but  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, spinach,  and  turnlp.i  answer  pretty  well.  The 
wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  cliieHy  in  the 
abundance  of  fish  on  its  eo.ists.  Wiiales,  cod,  salmon, 
and  herrings,  are  extremely  plentiful.  The  Labrador 
fishery  is  nearly  confined  to  the  S.E.  tract,  opposite 
Newfoundland ;  within  a  few  years  it  has  increased  six 
fold,  and  It  now  rivals  that  ol  Newfoundland.  During 
the  fishing  se:ison,  about  300  schooners  come  from  tlic 
latter  to  the  fishing  stations  of  Labrador,  and  about 
half  the  produce  is  sent  to  St.  John's,  the  remainder 
being  exported  to  England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mt-diterra- 
ilean.  by  PInglish  and  Jersey  houses  unconnected  with 
Newfoundland.  The  American  fishing  vessels  average 
about  400,  principally  sloops  and  schooners,  manned  by 
crews  varying  from  9  to  13  hands,  making  a  total  of  about 
0,000  men.  Eacli  man  catches,  at  an  average,  about  100 
quintals  of  fish  during  the  season  ;  and  the  oil  is  in  the 
proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  r)uintals.  Tliey  frennent 
chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  their  fish  on 
board,  and  leave  Labrador  early  in  September.  About 
10  ships  from  (Juebec,  and  120  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  carry  away  fish  ami  fui  s  t)  the  value  of 
about  00,000/.  a  year  i  tlie  I'reneh,  also,  send  a  few  ves- 
sels, hut  they  are  not  successful  lishermen.  From  ir>,(MXI 
to  IB.OOO  seals  are  taken  In  the  spriU),'  anil  autumn,  pro- 
ducing about  3.i0  tuns  oil  ;  and  the  export  of  furs  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  beavers  ciuipht  In  the  interior, 
was  valued,  in  IN32,  at  3, Kid/,  i'lii!  total  value  of  the 
produce  of  l<,ibrador,  during  the  s.ime  year,  amoinited  (o 
302,0.W/.,  exclusively  of  the  articles  sent  to  London  by 
the  Moravians  settled  at  Naln. 

The  native  poo.  of  Labrador  are  K8(|uimaiix  ;  .ind  of 
all  the  tribes  settled  on  the  shores  of  America,  these  are 
the  most  filthy,  ditgusting,  ami  miserable.  'I'liey  form 
an  exception  to  all  others  in  their  appearance,  stature, 
and  manner  of  living ;  and  are  at  once  liated  and  de- 
spised by  tlie  other  Indian  trilies.  They  are  of  small 
stature,  and  in  their  language,  persons,  and  manners. 
bear  a  near  resemhlauce  to  the  (Ireenlaiiders.  Tlieir 
food  consists  chiefiy  of  the  lli'sh  of  seal,  rein-deer,  and 
fish  ;  and  their  dress  is  entirely  of  skills.  Tlieir  liouses 
In  winter  resemble  caverns  sunk  in  tlie  earth,  anil  cmi- 
sist  only  of  one  apartineiit,  which,  llinugli  not  very 
large,  gi>nerailv  contains  several  lirntliers,  or  otiier  rela- 
tives, Willi  llieir  wives  and  ihililreii.  In  suiiinier. 
they  dwell  in  tents  of  a  circular  form,  cinirlruileil  of 
poles,  and  covered  with  skin*  si'weil  top'llier,  which  tliiy 
are  continually  moving  from  pl.ue  tu  iilare.  Thc^y  li.ivi' 
always  a  great  numlier  of  iIm);s  alioiit  llieir  i.nnp  ;  wlilili, 
besiiies  serving  to  guard  tlie  liiibit.ilinn.  ami  to  draw  the 
■leflges.  are  nccasiou,illy  used  as  fiHHl,  and  their  skins 
made  into  ciotliiug.  Tlie  I'.unipeau  rrsiiients  are  l'!ti- 
glish,  Irish,  or  .lersey  servants,  lel'l  in  cliarge  of  the  pro- 
perty In  the  fishingrooms,  and  wlio  ai«>  employ  them- 

■elves   III  catching  seals.     Their   principal   settle nis 

lira  «t  liradiire  Hay,  rAnse-le-hlanc.  and  I'lirtciii  Hay. 
the  last  lieliig  by  far  the  iniisl  consideralile.  Tlie 
Moravians  formi'il  Iheii- first  settlement  in  I<'i2.  Their 
habits,  anil  ipiiet  iiniilitru>ive  llfi'.  remlir  llii'in  com. 
parallvely  iiiikiiowu.  Tliey  tr.iiie  uiili  llie  i:si|iil- 
inaiix.  bartering  coarse  cluths,  jiowiIt.  slinl.  giini. 
mill  edge-tiMils  fur  furs.  oils.  Ac.  llieir  Infiiieiiie  \t 
alleged  to  have  lieeii  very  beiiilliiai  to  llie  natives, 
not  only  in  clianglng  tlieir  religinus  bellil'.  Iiiit  in  liii- 
|irn\iiig  iHith  tlieir  moral  and  physic. il  coiiiiilinn.  Mur- 
der, and  ads  of  vinlence,  are  niiicli  less  l'ri'i|ilenl  lliau 
furincrly ;   and  mutual  viiinltlcs    liave  been   removed. 
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Their  boats,  houses,  and  fishing  imnlements  are  bettci 
constructed,  and  many  of  them  of  them  have  begun  to 
exercise  foresight  and  economy.  The  Moravian  settle- 
ments  arc  at  Nain,  Okkak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron,  all  on 
the  E.  coast. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Scbas- 
tian  Caliot,  in  1490 ;  but  it  was  not  visited  till  LVII,  when 
Corte  Real  called  it  Terra  Labrador  (cultivable  land), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Greenland,  which  he  named  Terra 
verde.  The  name  is  now  applied  not  only  to  the  E, 
coast,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula.  Including  that  part  on 
Hudson's  Bay  called  the  E.  Main.  (.M'Urepor'a  British 
America,  vol.  i.  p.  IK3. ;  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  &c.) 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS,  (Laksha-Dwipa,  "a  lac 
of  isles,")  a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  chiefly 
between  lat.  10"  and  12°  N.,  and  long.  72'=  and  74°  E., 
about  To  m.  from  the  Malabar  coast.  There  are  19  prin- 
cipal Isles,  but  the  largest  is  not  more  than  6  sq.  m.  in 
extent.  Most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  coral 
reefs  :  the  water  near  them,  however,  is  deep,  and  they 
are  separated  by  several  wide  channels,  frequentecl  by 
ships  passing  from  India  to  Persia  and  Arabia.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Mohammedans  called  Moplays. 
They  do  not  yield  grain,  but  produce  an  infinite  quantity 
of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  husks  of  which  the  inhab.  form 
coir  cables,  which  are  more  elastic  and  durable  than 
hemp,  as  the  sea-  water,  instead  of  rotting,  preserves  them. 
These  islands  are  well  supplie<l  with  fish,  and  export  the 
small  shells  called  cowries,  which  pass  as  coin  all  over 
India.  Jiigcry,  a  little  betel  nut,  pl.intains,  a  few  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  coral  for  conversion  Into  lime,  are  their 
remaining  exports  ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 
and  the  inhab.  are  wretchedly  poor.  Vasco  de  Gama 
discovered  tlieso  islands  in  1199  ;  they  were  dependent  on 
Cananore  till  ceded  by  Tippoo,  in  1792  ;  and  ctme  into 
our  possession  with  tlie  rest  of  that  sovereign's  do- 
minions.  (Hamilldn's  /■'.  l.daz.) 

L  ADAKlI,  an  independent  country  of  W.  Thibet,  be- 
tween the  3'id  and  36tli  degs.  of  N-  lat.,  and  the  7nth  and 
79th  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the  Karakorum  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Chinese  provincs  of  Yarkund  and  Khoten,  E.  by  t'han- 
than,  Kodokh,  aid  Gardokh  ;  S.and  S.E.  by  the  Hima- 
laya, separating  it  from  (,'ashMicre,  and  the  territories  of 
Blssahar,  Kulu,  and  ('liambii ;  and  W.  by  Ualtea,  or 
Little  Tiiibet.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  rather  more  than  200 
m. ;  average  breadth,  l,W  m.  Area,  according  to  Moor- 
crofl,  almut  30,000  sq.  m.,  who  also  estimates  the  pop. 
at  from  I.V),(MH)  to  Ino.OOO,  chiefly  of  the  Tiiibetan  race. 
The  country  is  divided  into  4  districts;  Ladakh  Proper 
in  the  centre,  Nobra  to  the  N.,  Zanskar  S.W.,  and  I'iti 
S.E.  It  is  an  inhospitable  land,  its  surface  being,  for  the 
'nost  part,  a  succession  of  lateral  mountain  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  Himalaye,  tlic  lowest  range  rising  nearly 
to  tlie  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Lc,  tlie  cap.,  Is  mnri! 
than  1 1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  p.irts 
of  the  prov.  Nobra  are  2,000  (V.  higher.  The  passes 
that  lead  into  Lad.tkb  frmn  the  S.,  are  above  10,000  ft. 
high,  and  many  summits  in  tlie  central  part  of  the  country 
are  mucli  more  lofty.  Narrow  and  deep  valleys,  of  great 
length,  watered  by  consldenible  rivers,  Intervene  lie- 
tween  thi>  mountain  ranges,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the 
cultivable  land  of  the  country.  Thecliief  of  tiiese  valleys 
is  that  of  the  I'pper  Indus,  here  called  theSiii),'h-klia-lmli. 
This  extends  S.K.  and  N.W.,  tliriiii(iii  the  (!reatest  part 
of  the  country.  The  Indus,  while  within  Ladakli.recelvi's 
tlic  Zanskar.  Zakat,  and  Dras  rivers;  the  Sliakut,  lis 
chief  allliient  N.  of  the  I  liniainya  flows  principally  tlirou;.'ii 
L.'iiiakh,  but  does  nut  Jiiiu  tlie  main  stream  till  it  has 
passed  into  Little  Thibet.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  La- 
dakh are  triliiitary  to  the  Indus;  in  tlie  8.,  however, 
are  several  whicli  join  the  Siitlege,  of  which  the  Piti  is 
the  chief.  Tliere  are  siiiiie  cniisiderable  lakes.  Tin' 
coinilry  Is  siiliject  to  extremes  of  teni|H'rature,  I'ro't, 
snow,  ami  sleet  comiiience  larly  in  Sept.,  and  contlnnr. 
vvitii  little  iiiterniissiiin.till  the  beginning  of  May.  I'riiin 
the  iniilille  "f  Dec.  to  the  beginning  of  Fell.,  Moorcrnrt 
fiiunii  the  tlieriniiiiieler  out  of  doors  at  nigiit  seliluni 
above  IS'  Kail.  Hut  during  the  siunmer  tlie  sun  sliiiiis 
witii  great  power ;  and  at  l.e,  in  July,  tlie  Ihermometir 
has  lieeii  I'ouiid,  at  noun,  to  stand.  In  the  sun, at  131'^  Fall., 
and  iM'tweeii  t.t  ami  I'iti,  at  ill  degs.  higher.  The  at- 
inosphere  is,  in  gi'nerai,  dry  and  clear  :  what  little  rain 
occurs  falls  chiefly  during  tiie  S'lmnier  iniinths.  Tlie 
miiiiiitains  iM'ing  of  iirlmit-lve  formatliin,  the  soli  consists 
almost  entirely  of  disintegrated  rocks  washed  into  llie 
iKittiiiiis  by  the  action  of  tiiavvs  and  torrents.  Tin' 
decompiiseil  granite  and  felspar  clotlies  tliese  portimn 
of  the  siirl'aie  with  a  cnalliig  of  riav,  sand,  gravi-i, 
and  pelilili'S,  whiiii  skill  and  Industry  can  only  reniirr 
priidiii'tive.  Ilolh  climate  and  soil  being  thus  liiislili' 
to  vegetable  llie,  llir  general  aspect  of  the  country,  wlirrc 
not  ciiitivateil,  Is  of  extreme  sterility  ;  a  lew  willows  ami 
poplars  are  the  iiiily  timber  incs,  aiid  the  chief  veriiiire 
consists  of  the  Tartaric  tiii/c  ,  witli  a  lew  liitlls  of  vvorni- 
wood,  liyssiip,  liiiu-riisi  ,  and  otlier  jilants  of  the  desert 

NutwKlistandiiii;  llicse  uiipriiiiiisiiig  circumstani  es,  tlie 
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harvests  of  Ladakh  are  by  no  means  niggard  ;  and  year 
after  year  equally  abundant  crops  are  raised  Iromtne 
same  land,  without  its  ever  being  suflered  to  lie  fallow, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  an  alternation  of  jiroduce. 
The  mountain  sides  are  formed  into  a  succession  of  ter- 
races, supported  by  stone  breast.works,  down  which 
stone  channels  conduct  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
the  detritus  from  the  rock,  f  he  stone  dykes  are  not 
only  disposed  to  form  terraces  near  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages but  in  spots  remote  from  human  habitations, 
wnere  they  are  constructed  by  the  peasantry,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  iindisturljed  for  many  years,  perhaps  for 
some  generations,  till  a  quantity  of  earth  Is  collected. 

The  field  thus  gained  from  the  mountain  has  next  to 
be  supplied  with  manure.     As  wood  is  very  scarce,  the 
faices  of  cattle  are  mostly  used  as  fuel.     But  Moorcroft 
says,  that  the  floors  of  the  houses  are  strewed  with  n  coat- 
ing of  gravel,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  wliich  is  removed 
from   time   to  time,  and   this,  with  the   ashes  of  the 
burnt  fuel,  forms  almost  the  only  manure  that  sustains 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil.    Wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  are  tlie  chief  grains  cultivated.    The  wheat 
is  of  three,  the  barley  of  two  varieties :  one  of  the  latter, 
the  iherokh,  or  nake«l  barley,  is  a  superior  kind,  especially 
for  malting,  but  It  degenerates  In  a  lower  level,  as  in  the 
adjacent  plains  of  Uindostan.     Wheat  and  barley  are 
usually  sown   in    May,  and  reaped  in  September,  the 
great  neat  of  the  sun  in  summer  fully  comjiensating  for 
the  shortness  of  that  se.-uon.  At  PItuk,  near  Le,  more  than 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  bailey  is  said  by  Moorcroft  to  be 
ready  fur  the  sickle  In  two  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.     The  plough  is  entirely  of   wood,  generally 
willow,  except  the  point,  which  Is  I  irmed  of  a  small 
piece  of  iron.     The  furrow  is  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep ;  but  the  earth  is  well  broken,  and  the  seed 
is   afterwards    carefully  covered    over.      Ploughing  Is 
performed  by  a  pair  of  ihos   (a  liybrid  male  between 
the  yaik,  bo$  grunnivttt,  and  common  cow),  or  zebus, 
driven  without  reins,  but,  with  the  utmost  precision,  by 
the   voice,  or  by  a  wand.     The  ground  Is  ploughed 
twice ;  the  grain  is  sown  broad  cast  in  the  furrow,  or 
planted  by  the  dibble.    Corn  is  frequently  reaped  while 
green,  and  laid  on  the  ground  in  flat  bundles  to  ripen 
more  completely.    In  very  dry  soils  the  grain  is  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  the  straw  being  valuable  for  fodder ;  in 
moist  soils,  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  a  curved, 
sliort-bladed   sickle,  which    is   perhaps  quite  as  well 
•idapted  for  the  purpose   as  that  of  Europe.     There 
is  no  great  variety  of  kitchen  vegetables  ;   but  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  are  raised  in  some  places, 
and  carraway,  mustard,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  in  a  few 
gardens.    Plenty  of  apricots  and  apples  are  raised  every 
where ;  but  few  other  kinds  of  fruits.     Pears,  grapes, 
and  melons  are  imported  IV  nn  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.    Lucerne  grows  w'".  gieiit  luxuriance  in  some 
parts,   and  a  species  of  sa.  itfoln  is  met  with  in  the 
iiiDuntains ;  but  the  most  valuable  source  of  fodder  I,, 
iwrliaps,  the  prangos  (Pranj-.jmlnlaria,  LIndloy).  This 
plant,  wliich  is  a  perennial  delighting  in  a  poor  sterile 
soil,  hut  growing  in  every  variety  of  site,  except  actual 
swaimi,  is  common  In  the  W.  of  Ladakh,  and  varies  in 
size,  from  a  cluster  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  from  12  to  18 
ft.  in  rirc.  In  August  or  September,  the  plants  are  cut  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which 
till'}-  are  laid  in  bundles  to  dry,  and  afterwards  piled  like 
oliior  kinds  of  fodder,  on  the  house  tops.     Tlie  prangos 
rci|iiire  no  shelter.     In  the  winter,  about  1  cwt.  for  24 
hours  is  considered  suflicicut  for  20  sheep,  or  30  lambs, 
licailhy  slii-ep  fed  upon  it  are  said  to  become  fat  in  20 
(l.iys:    It  is  also  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  horses, 
tlimigli  perliain  less  so  than   for  sheep.      Khubarh  is 
aci  aliiiiidant  indigenous  product ;  and  Moorcroft  sup- 
poses tiie  facilities  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  It  to  be  so 
((rcat,  that  our  K.  Indian  dealers  in  the  article  might 
easily  undersell  the  mcrcliaiits  of  Uussla  or  Turkey  in 
till'  F.iiropean  ni.uket. 

The  yaik-mulc  or  /ho  Is  prlnci|mlly  used  for  the  trans- 
port ul  bnrdi-ns ;  horses  arc  lew  and  small,  thougli 
ailivf  and  hardy.  The  native  breeds  of  sheep,  though 
mostly  larger  than  tliose  of  India,  are  niiioh  smaller  than 
(lie  sheep  of  Chan-than.  Oni-  species,  the  I'lirik  sheep, 
Is  vi^ry  diminutive  ;  hut  It  gives  2  lambs  in  12  months, 
about  .1  lbs.  of  wool  a  year,  at  two  siu'arings,  and  its 
mutton  is  excellent.  Ilelng  lUnnestlc.ited  like  the  dog, 
It  is  maintained  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  shawUwonl 
giwt  is  llie  common  breed  in  this  and  llie  neighbouring 
oimntrics ;  tiie  fleece  Is  Hncr  In  Ladakh  than  elsewhere. 
The  latter  is  cut  once  a  year  ;  the  wool,  pickinl  out.  Is 
lent  to  Cashmere,  and  the  hair  made  Into  ropes,  coarse 
SHI  king,  and  blankets,  for  home  consiimpllon.  The  wild 
.iiiiuuls  are  init  numerous :  the  Ihex,  wild  sheep,  »("« 
niumoii.  and  a  kind  of  wllil  horse,  are  the  prliieipal. 
fill'  leopard,  jaguar,  ounce,  bear,  and  lynx,  are  rare, 
lisli  are  very  iiientil'iil,  but  the  privaliliig'  religion  pre- 
vnits  tlii'ir  lieiiig  used  as  food. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  smue  places,  and  soda  in  great 
I'li'iily  uii  the  Indus,  and  in  tiio  N.,  lend,  irun,  and  cop- 


per are  said  to  exist ;  and  gold  In  the  sands  of  tlio 
Shayuk,  but  the  government,  from  politic  or  supersti- 
tious motives,  has  prohibited  the  search  for  this  metal. 

The  native  trade  of  Ladakh  is  of  no  great  amount ; 
hut  its  transit  trade  is  important  from  the  country  being 
the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Thibet,  Turkestan,  China,  and  even  Russia,  on 
one  hand,  and  Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  and  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  nn  the  other.  Ladakh  is  the  entrep6t  for  the 
goats'  wool,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  made, 
and  which  is  partly  supplied  from  this  country,  but 
chiefly  from  Kodokh  and  Chan-thaii.  About  80O  camel 
loads  are  annually  exported  to  Cashmere,  to  which 
country,  by  ancient  custom  and  engagements,  the  export 
is  exclusively  conflned,  all  attempts  to  convey  it  else- 
where being  punished  by  conflscation.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  Is  considered  illegal  in  Kodokh  and  Chan-than 
to  allow  a  trade  in  shawl-wool  except  through  La- 
dakh ;  and  in  the  latter,  impediments  are  opposed  to 
any  import  from  Yarkund,  though  the  wool  of  that  pro- 
vince be  of  superior  quality  and  cheaper.  The  fleece  of 
the  wild  goat  is  exported  in  smaller  quantities  to  Cash- 
mere, and  wrought  into  shawls,  soil  cloth,  and  linings 
for  shawl-wool  stockings ;  this  material  is  softer  and 
warmer  than  the  ordinary  shawl  wool,  but  is  much  less 
used  for  shawls.  Sheeps'  wool  Is  wrought  into  cloths 
exported  to  Kotoch,  Kulu,  &c. ;  and  many  Chan-than 
sheep  are  exported  to  the  mountain-states,  where  they 
are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  carrying  from 
2Mbs.  to  30  lbs.  weiglit.  Tea  comes  from  China  through 
Lassa  and  Yarkund,  and  is  exported  In  considerable 
quantities  to  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab:  inferior  kinds 
of  the  same  shrub  are  imported  from  the  British  terri- 
tories of  Bissahar,  and  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  La- 
dakh. According  to  Moorcroft,  100  maunds  of  black  tea, 
from  Bissahar,  are  imported  annually  into  Le,  where  it 
sells  at  I,')  Mohammed  Shahl  rupees  a  maund.  Borax  and 
salt  from  Thibet ;  silks,  silver  ingots,  and  various  manu- 
factured articles  from  Chini; ;  felts,  camlets,  dried  sheep- 
skins, steel,  lioots,  Russia  leather,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  broad  cloths,  horses,  and  drugs  from  Yarkund ; 
cooking  vessels,  water-pots,  and  about  ,300  maunds  of 
dried  apricots,  Ike.  yearly  from  Baltee ;  shawls,  chintzes, 
copper-tinned  vessels,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  and 
grain,  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab:  ghee,  honey,  rai- 
sins, and  grain,  from  Hindostan  ;  and  iron  and  hardware 
manufactures,  wooden  tea-ciips  in  large  numbers,  &c., 
from  Bissahar,  are  the  remaining  principal  imports  into 
Ladakh.  The  imports  frpin  Yarkund, otltussian  goods, 
&c.,  are  mostly  intended  for  the  Punjab.  The  dried 
fruits  from  Baltee  are  exchanged  for  foreign  wool, 
and  the  goods  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab  are  partly 
re-exported  into  the  Thibet  provinces. 

The  government,  as  regards  the  people,  is  de'-otic  ; 
but  the  r^ch  has  very  little  real  pov»er,  being  c"  .rolled 
by  the  lamns,  or  priesthood,  by  w  honi  he  Is  '  .slonally 
de|>osed.  The  liusiness  of  the  state  ii  .,ied  on  by 
the  khalun,  or  prime  minister,  the  deputy  khalun,  the 
Inm-pa,  or  chief  military  ofticer,  the  treasurer,  who  Is  a 
lama,  ,ind  the  master  of  the  horse.  The  towns  and  districts 
are  governed  by  Inferior  khaluns  ;  and  the  magistracy  is 
discharged  by  officers  called  nar-pas,  and  by  the  head 
men  of  villages.  Most  of  these  are  paid  by  assignments 
of  land,  anrt  by  claims  on  the  people  for  contributions  ot 
articles  of  i-aily  use.  The  rjijah,  khalun,  and  lom-pa 
divide  among  tnem  the  produce  of  the  Imports  on  iner- 
chandise  In  transit,  and  carry  on  a  tr.ide  In  shawl  wool 
and  tea,  from  which  most  of  their  income  is  derived. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
8  lacs  of  rupees  a  year. 

In  spiritual  afliiirs  Ladakh  is  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity uf  the  supreme  ponlifT  of  the  Buddhists,  the  grand 
lama  of  Thibet,  who  appoints  the  chief  lamas  of  this 
country.  The  lamas  are  very  numerous,  every  family 
In  which  there  Is  more  than  one  son  furnishing  one,  who 
Is  a  family  priest,  attached  to  a  monastic  institution  or 
college,  tlioiigh  living  ordinarily  among  the  people,  and 
coiidiictliig  the  rites  of  their  daily  worship.  All  profess 
poverty  and  celibacy,  though  a  man  w  ho  has  lieen  married 
is  .idinisslble  Into  their  order.  The  lamas  do  not  con- 
flne  themselves  to  strictly  religious  duties,  but  cultivate 
the  land,  rear  sheep  and  goats,  and  take  an  active  share 
In  the  flscal  and  political  administration.  There  are 
many  conventual  establishments  for  females. 

Mohamniedanisin  has  of  late  made  great  progress  In  the 
S.  and  W.,  but  the  mass  of  the  pop.  are  still  Buddhists. 
"  Their  religious  belief  and  practice  seems  to  be  a  strange 
mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism,  morality,  fortune- 
telling,  juggling,  and  idolatrv.  The  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosls  Is  curiously  blended  with  tenets  and  pro- 
cepts  very  similar  to  those  of  IMiristianity,  and  with  the 
worship  of  grotesque  lUviiiltles.  The  lamas  recognise  a 
sort  of  trinity,  or  a  triad  consisting  of  a  paramount  deity, 
a  prophet,  and  a  book  ;  and  the  |ieople  are  exhorted  tu 
truth,  riiastity,  resignation,  niutu.il  forliearaiiee,  and 
good-wiil.  The  religious  service  perl'orined  dally  at  the 
temples  attoclicd  toinuii'isteries  eonsiits  chiefly  of  prayer* 
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and  chanting,  in  which  the  mystic  sentence,  "  Oom  mane 
pace  me  oom,"  is  frequently  rvjieatcd,  anil  the  whole  Is 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  wind  instruments,  chiefly 
harmonising  with  tnbrcts  and  drums."  (MoorcroJl'sTrav. 
i.  340,  341.  344.) 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  peasant  militia,  very 
ill  equipped  and  inefficient ;  and  there  is  little  to  prevent 
Ladakh  falling  permanently  under  the  dominion  of  some 
one  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 

There  is  little  wealth  In  the  country,  but  what  exists 
il  equally  diffused,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in 
easy  circumstances.  They  pay  no  money  taxes  to  the 
state ;  but  are  bound,  to  suit  and  service,  both  domestic 
and  military,  and  furnish  contributions  in  kind  for  the 
support  of  the  riyah  and  the  governors  of  districts.  The 
people  are  in  general  mild  and  timid,  frank,  honest,  and 
moral,  when  not  corrupted  by  communication  with  tlie 
dissolute  C'ashmerians ;  but  they  arc  indolent,  exceed- 
ingly dirty,  and  addicted  to  intoxication,  'i'liuir  loud  is 
nourishing,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  meal  porridge, 
bread,  vegetables,  tea,  wheateu  cakes,  and  once  a  day  the 
flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  or  yaiks.  The  wealthy  drink  grape 
juice  and  water  or  sherbet,  the  poorer  classes  a  kind  of 
beer,  called  chang,  m,ide  of  fermented  barley.  All  orders 
and  both  sexes  dress  chiefly  in  woollens ;  to  which  the 
men  add  mantles  of  flowered  chintz,  and  brocade  or  velvet 
caps,  anil  the  women  cloaks  of  cotton,  China  satin,  or 
Benares  brocade  lined  with  sheep  skin,  the  wool  inwards, 
and  numerous  ornaments.  Both  sexes  wear  leather  boots, 
in  which  they  take  great  pride.  Some  curious  domestic 
customs  prevail :  among  others,  polvandry  is  common, 
the  younger  sons  of  a  family  being  subordinate  husbands 
to  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  ;  and  w  hen  the  latter  dies, 
his  property,  authority,  and  widow,  devolve  upon  the  next 
brother. 

Uiilory.  — Ladakh  originally  formed  one  of  the  provs. 
of  the  khigdom  of  Thibet ,  but  when  tho  Chinese  con- 
quered th.it  country,  they  did  not  extend  their  sway  to 
Liidakh,  which  seems  to  have  retained  its  own  princes. 
About  171)  years  ago,  the  Kalmuck  Tatars  invaded  La- 
dakli,  and  the  rajah  fled  to  the  governor  of  Cashmere, 
who,  with  the  permisfiiun  of  Aurungzebe,  reconquered 
the  country  for  the  rajah.  I'rnm  that  time  a  small 
annual  present  was  made  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
through  the  governor  of  Cashmeie.  Uunject  Singh 
took  possession  of  Liidakh,  and  exacted  a  tribute ;  but 
since  his  death,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
country  has  recovered  its  former  independence,  A  small 
annual  tribute  or  present  is,  however,  said  to  be  sent  to 
the  authorities  of  Cardokh,  on  behalf  of  the  (lovernment 
of  Lassa.  ( ilooicro/l't  and  Tivvfck's  Travels,  i.  to8— 
3-VJ. ;  I.lnyd'a  mid  Ueiard's  Tour  in  the  Himalaya  ; 
Tram,  qf'  the  Asiat.  Hoc,  i.  4U— ,'18. ;  Asiatic  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  Hie.)  ,  , 

L*UAKM,  or  LK.tlic  cap.  of  the  aliovecountry.  {Hee  Le.) 
LAUUGA  (LAKI':).a  lake  of  Uussia  in  Knrupe,  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  Petersburg,  Oliinetz,  and 
Wyborg  in  Finland,  and  extending  from  lat.  .Vjo  .W  to  liW 
4li',and  from  long.!iU-^50'to32'^.'i.i'  K.  Though  the  largest 
collection  of  fresh  watei  in  Europe,  there  h  but  little 
accessible  Information  respeclina  it.  Its  length,  N.W. 
to  S  K  ,  is  .ilmut  Vi'o  m.  ;  greatest  breadth  aliout  70  m. 
Area  estimated  at  from  C'^Otl  to  <j,:<()>i  sq.  m.  Us  depth  is 
very  unequal.  It  receives  almiit  (i'l  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Yiiox,  connecting  it  with  the  Saima  Luke 
in  Kinl.ind  ;  the  Svir,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Lake  Onega  are  poured  into  It ;  the  Volkhov,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  Lake  llinen ;  and  the  Slass,  like 
the  latter,  from  the  S.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters 
by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulnli  of  I'lnlaml.  Its  shores  are 
generally  h>w  ;  on  Its  N.W.  and  S.  banks  are  situated 
Scrdobal,  Kronsborg,  Keksholni,  Sclihisielburg,  and 
New  Ladoga.  It  h.is  sevi  ral  islands,  chiefly  towards  Its 
N.  extremity:  and  is  so  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  subject  to  storms,  tliat,  to  avoid  it,  I'eler  the  (ireat 
l>egan,  in  1714,  the  Ladoga  Canal,  from  New  Ladoga,  on 
the  Volkhov,  tn  Schlusselbuig,  on  the  Neva,  along  the 
>S.  shore  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  7(1  in.  Thi) 
work  was  flnlslied  under  tlie  Kmpress  Anne,  in  1732:  it 
is  74  II.  broad,  and.  arciirding  to  the  rteakun,  from  4  to  N 
or  U  ft.  deep,,  and  lias  'ill  large,  besides  many  ^maller 
sluices.  It  is  aiiiMially  navigated  by  an  liiiniense  nuinlK-r 
uf  boats,  chiefly  with  mercliandiiie  lur  IVtersbiir^.  The 
C'lnals  of  .Siass  and  SvIr  form,  with  that  of  Ladoga,  a 
<'ontinuous  chain  of  ciinnniiiilcatluii  round  the  S.  and 
S.K.  shores  of  tiie  lake;  and  the  canal  of  Tikhvine 
(Novgorml)  phices  It  in  direct  ciinnection  with  the 
Wolga.  (Sc/iiiUxler,  I, a  Uussii  ;  I'ossarl,  l^e.,  passim; 
Diet.  (leou. ) 

I-AOIIONKS,  or  MAUIANNK  ISLANDS,  a  grmip 
of  Islands  In  the  N.  I'luilic  Ocean,  lii'liinging  to  Siiain.  Iie- 
tween  the  1,'lth  and  '.^Isl  ileg.  of  N.  hit.,  and  thi'lllth 
and  Itfith  of  K.  lung.  'I'iiere  are  abmit  twenty  of  them  ; 
hut  live  only  are  iiilinblted,  and  these  lie  near  the  S. 
I'Xtreiiiity  of  the  cluster.  Tlicy  are  so  clou'  together, 
and  aril  also  >ii  brnkeii,  as  well  as  Irregular  in  their 
iuriii   and  jiosllluu,  iis  tu  appear  like  Iri4(nivtit9,  dis- 
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jointed  from  each  other,  at  remote  pcriodi,  by  some  iud< 
den  convulsion  of  nature.     Those  fragments  have  now  a 
very  barren  and  unpromising  aspect.   In  particular  spots, 
indeed,  there  are  scattered  p.itches  of  verdure ;  but.  In  ge- 
neral, little  tiettcr  than  naked  rocks  appear ;  and  scarcely 
a  tree  or  shrub  is  visible  among  them.     The  coast  of  tho 
islands  consists  mostly  of  black  or  dark  brown  rocks, 
honeycombed  in  many  parts  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Their  geological  constitution  is  almost  wholly  volcanic, 
and  some  volcanoes   have  been  in  action  in  modern 
times.    The  climate  Is  generally  serene  and  temperate, 
the  tropical  heats  being  much  diminished  by  the  regular 
sea-breezes.    During;  the  months  of  July  and  Aug.,  how- 
ever, the  weather  Is  intolerably  hot ;  and  at  the  season  of 
the  VV.  monsoons,  between  June  and  Oct.,  the  most 
tremendous  hurricanes  are  experienced  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon.    The  surface  of  the  interior  is 
much  broken,  ,ind  rises  into  high  hills  and  even  moun- 
tains i  but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
if  properly  cultivated  would  produce  abundantly  most  of 
the  Intertropical  plants.     Anson  visited  the  Ladrones  in 
1742,  and  describes   Tinian  as  abounding  with    every 
thing   necessary  to  human  subsisten'^e  and   comfort ; 
and  being  withal  of  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  ap- 
pearance, diversifled  by  a  happy  Intermixture  of  valleys 
and  gently  rising  hills  ;  the  woods  consisting  of  tall  and 
well  spread  trees,  with  tine  lawns  interspersed.    The 
same  island  being,  however,  visited  by  subsequent  navi- 
gators, among   others  by  Bvron,   was    found  to  have 
become  an  uninhal)itablo  wilderness,  overgrown  with 
impenetrable  thickets.    The  reason  of  this  change  was, 
that  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  these  Islands  had  been  con- 
quered, had,  for  what  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture, removed  the  inhab.  from  Tinian  to  another  island, 
and  after  their  departure  it  soon  degenerated  into  a  state 
of  nature,  and,  when  la.st  visited,  was  nothing  better  than 
a  wild  and  savage  wilderness.    This  statement,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  the  whole  group :  for  Kotzebue 
informs  us  that  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar, 
and  the  plantain,  thrive  In  other  islands,  and  produce 
abundant  supplies  for  the  pop.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  numerous,  and  the  lama  has  been  introduced 
with  success  from  I'eru.     Wild  hogs  also  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  them  of  a  large  size,  weighing 
'iOO  lbs.,  particularly  on  the  Island  of  Saynan.     Thei  are 
very  fierce,  and  when  hunted  by  dogs  maVc  a  formidable 
resistance.    'I'he  flsh  that  are  found  on  the  coast  are  very 
unwholesome,  and  produced  pernicious  effects  on  tho 
crews  of  the  ships  both  of  Anson  and   Byron.    The 
tripang,  or  holothuria,  is  caught  by  the  natives,  and  sold 
to  the  Chinese.     The  country  Is  Infested  with  musqui. 
toes,  and  with  endless  varieties  of  loathsome  Insects. 
The  natives  are  tali,  robust,  and  active ;  the  men  wear 
scarcely  any  covering,  and  the  women  only  a  petticoat  uf 
mat.    Both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  black,  and  many  tattou 
their  bodies.    Their  huts  arc  formed  of  wood  from  tlio 
palin  tree,  and  divided  by  mats  into  several  apartments 
devoted  to  distinct  uses.     They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
extremely  clever  in  managing  their  canoes.  In  which, 
with  a  good  wind,  they  will  sail  at  the  rate  of  20  m.  an 
hour,     riielr  number.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cenlurv, 
is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  150,000;  though  this  Is 
probably  far  beyond  the  mark  ;  but  the  race  has  been  sii 
much  thinned  by  the  cruelties  practised  on  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  present  Indian  pop,  scarcely  exceeds 
4,(MKI.     Giiajan,  the  largest  Island,  contained  In  IHIfi  only 
one  Indi.ui  family,  its  inhab.  (.'i,3U0)  consisting  of  settlers 
from   Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  cap  is 
San  Vgiiacia  de  Agana,  which  in  ISIIi  hod  3,r20  Inhab, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  governor.    The  numlur 
of  Spaniards  Is  very  small, 

Tlie  Ladrone  Islands  were  originally  discovered  by 
Magellan,  who  called  them  I.as  Islas  de  las  Ladrones. 
or  The  Islands  tif  Thieves ;  because  the  Indians  htulo 
every  thing  made  of  Iron  within  their  re.ich.  At  tlii' 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century  they  obtained  tho  name  of 
the  Mariana,  or  Marianne  Islands,  from  the  queen  iif 
Snain,  Mary  Ann  of  Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II..  at 
whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent  thither  to  pro- 
pagate the  Christian  faith. 

LA(;0-Ni:i;ilO,  or  LAfiONKIlO,  a  town  of  tlifi 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Baslllcala,  on  the  high  ru.iil 
from  Naples  to  Calabria,  12  m.  N.L  I'olicastro.  \>u\i. 
about  .^,(IUO.  (liampuldi.)  It  Is  well  built,  and  has  an 
old  castle,  an  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  in. 
stitutliins,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  caps, 
and  a  large  weekly  market. 

LAtiOS,  a  fortlfled  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Algarve,  cap.  of  a  coniarca  of  its  own  name,  INm.  K. 
by  N  (ape  St. Vincent,  and  114  m.  S.  by  K.  Lisbon,  lal, 
.■)7'J<i'  .N.,  long.  N^40'  W.  Pop.  r.,7!l3.  It  Is  built  on 
the  shore  of  a  targe  bay  sheltered  N.  and  W.  by  hilli 
covered  with  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  houses  generally  small;  hut  there  uri) 
several  haiidsoiiie  and  regularly.built  public  edifli'i'i, 
aniiiiig  which  are  'i  parish  churches,  a  milllnry  asylum, 
town  liuspital,  and  3  convents,  two  uf  which  arc  In  llic 
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luburbs.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  wine,  figs,  and 
other  fruits,  with  pulse  of  different  kinds ;  but,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Algarve,  tliere  Is  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  which 
is  imported  from  Alemtejo  and  the  ports  of  Spam.  1  he 
fishery  of  tunnies,  anchovies,  &c.,  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  produce,  after  being  salted,  ia  sent  by  sea  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  (.MHiano.) 

LAG  UNA.    See  Tenebiffe. 

LAMUKE.  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindostan. 

Lauore,  a  city  of  the  Pui\jab,  Hindostan,  and  in  Kun- 
icet  Sineh's  time,  the  cap.  of  his  dominions,  on  the  Ka- 
vee  (HydrauUi),  230  m.  N.E.  Delhi ;  lat.  31°  33'  N., 
long.  74°  26'  E.  "  Lahore  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
about  30  ft.  high,  which  extends  for  about  7  m.,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  fort.  Tiie  latter,  in  which  the  riOah 
resides,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  no  great  strength, 
with  loop-holes  for  musketry ;  a  brancli  of  the  Kavee 
washes  the  foot  of  its  N .  face,  but  it  has  no  moat  on  either 
of  the  remaining  sides.  The  palace  within  this  enclosure 
is  of  many  stories,  and  entirely  faced  with  a  kind  of  porce- 
lain enamel,  on  which  processions  and  combats  of  men 
and  animals  are  depicted.  Many  of  these  are  as  perfect 
as  when  first  placed  in  the  wall.  .Several  of  the  old  build- 
ings are  In  ruins ;  others  are  entire,  and  throw  Into  shade 
the  meaner  structures  of  more  recent  date.  Runjeet 
Singh  cleared  away  some  of  the  rubbish,  and  repaired  or 
refitted  some  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  Jehangire  and 
Shah  Jehan ;  but  his  alterations  were  not  always  made 
with  good  feeling  or  taste.  The  great  square  jind  build- 
ings of  the  principal  mosques  were  converted  into  a 
place  of  exercise  for  his  Sipaiii  infantry,  and  he  stripped 
the  dome  of  the  mausoleum  of  Asof  Jah  of  its  white 
marbles  to  apply  them  to  the  erection  of  some  insignifl- 
eant  apartments  in  the  garden-court  of  the  mosque, 
Tiie  diwan-am,  or  general  hall  of  audience,  is  a  long 
apartment  supported  by  many  pillars.  The  riiwan-khat, 
ur  private  audicnce-hall,  is  a  suite  of  small  chambers, 
offering  nothing  remarkable."  (Moorcrqft,  i.  104,  105.) 
Lahore  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  12  coss  (about  19 
m.)  in  circ.  Burncs  says  that  the  ancient  cap.  extended 
K.  to  W.  for  5  ro.,  and  had  an  avcrjige  breadth  of  3  ra.,  as 
may  l>e  learned  by  the  ruins.  Whatever,  indeed,  may 
have  been  Its  actual  extent.  It  Is  clear,  from  the  remains 
of  buildings  beyond  the  walls,  that  it  was  once  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  The  modern  city  occupies 
the  %V.  angle  of  the  ancu'nt  cap.,  and  the  portion  of  it 
within  the  wails  is  apparently  very  |)opulous.  Moorcroft, 
who  visited  Lahore  in  1819,  says,  —  "  The  streets  were 
crowded  to  an  extent  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed 
in  an  Indian  city.  The  liouses  were  in  general  of  brick,  and 
,')  stories  liigh,  but  many  were  in  a  very  crazy  condition. 
The  chief  baiaar  follows  the  direction  of  the  city  wall, 
and  is  not  far  distant  from  it.  The  street  is  narrow,  and 
tills  inconvenience  is  aggravated  by  platforms  in  front  of 
tli(!  shops,  on  which  the  goods  ore  displayed  under  pro- 
jecting pent  houses  of  straw  to  protect  tliem  from  the  stm 
ami  rain.  Through  thecentrcottlic  remaining  contracted 
space  runs  a  deep  and  dirty  drain,  the  smell  from  which 
was  very  offensive.  The  pop.  consists  of  Mohammedans, 
lliniions,  and  Sikhs,  the  former  in  tlie  greatest  number." 
(i,  lO.'i,  106.)  Moorcroft  states  that  he  saw  only  one 
mosque  of  any  size  or  magnificence  ;  but  Burncs,  a  later 
tr.ivi'ller,  says  there  are  two  or  three  :  the  )irinci])al,  or 
king's  mosque,  a  large  building  of  red  sandstone  brought 
liy  Auruagzebe  from  near  Delhi,  had,  however,  been 
(li'ji'crated  into  a  powd-^r  magazine. 

Across  the  Ravce,  about  2m.  N.  Lahore,  is  the  "  Sh.ih 
Dun,"  or  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jeliangi'.e,  a  mo- 
mnnent  of  great  beauty.  "  It  is  a  quadrangular  huildiiig, 
with  a  minaret  at  each  corner  rising  to  the  licight  of  70 
ft.  It  ia  built  chleflv  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are 
alternately  interlaid  in  nil  parts  of  the  building.  The 
grpiilehre  is  of  most  chaste  workmanship,  with  Its  lu- 
H'ri|>tlons  and  ornaments  arranged  in  beautiful  mosaic  ; 
the  sliading  of  some  roses  and  othrr  flowers  is  even 
■ircierved  liy  the  ditrerent  colours  of  tho  stone.  Two 
liiic!  of  black  letters,  on  a  ground  of  white  marble,  an- 
niiuncr  the  name  and  title  of  tho  '  Connucror  of  the 
World,'  Jehangire ;  and  about  a  hinidred  different 
wiirds  in  Ar.ihic  and  Persian,  with  the  single  signillcatlon 
(if  (iid,  are distributiHl  on  different  jiiu-ts  of  the  sepulchre. 
Tlic  floor  of  the  building  Is  also  mosaic.  It  is  iirobable 
that  tills  beautiful  monument  will  soon  he  wasned  into 
the  Kavee.  which  is  capricious  in  its  c<nirse  near  I.idiore, 
and  has  lately  overwhelmed  a  portion  of  the  garden  wall 
that  environs  tho  tomb."  {liurnii'  Ilokhara,  Sfc,  i.  1.17.) 
The  Shaliniar,  or  garden  of  Shalt  .Telian,  is  another  mag- 
niliient  remnant  of  Mogul  grandeur.  It  is  about  }  in.  in 
length,  and  has  3  terraces,  eacli  rising  altove  the  otiier. 
A  lanal,  brought  from  a  great  distance,  Intersects  it,  and 
throws  up  numerous  fountains  to  cool  the  atinos|iliere. 
iliinjeet  .Singli  removed  some  of  its  marble  houses,  and 
ri'|ilai'i'd  them  by  others  of  stone. 

The  liaz.iars  of  Lahore  do  not  I'xhlliit  min'h  appearance 
nf  iK'iillh :  the  ( (iniinerce  of  the  Piuijab  is  centred  at 
liiiill/'.ir.     I.tliore  w.is  captured  by  Sultan   Dalier  In 
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1520,  and  WAS  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment In  India.  It  was  for  a  while  in  the  possesion 
of  the  Affghans,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  Shah 
Zemaun,  ex-king  of  Caubul.  (Hamillon'i  £.  /.  Giix.  ; 
Moorcrqft;  Burnet,  l(C.) 

LALAND  or  LAALAND,  an  island  of  the  Danish 
archipelago,  in  the  Baltic,  Iwtween  lat.  54°  38'  and 
M°  W  N.,  and  long.  UO  53'  E. ;  forming,  with  Falster. 
from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  narrow  but  now  navi- 
gable channel  of  Guldborg,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom. 
Length,  E.  to  W.,  35  m. ;  averaige  breadth  about  13  m. 
Area,  460  sq.  m.  Fop.  47,000.  It  is  low,  and  Is  in  parts 
liable  to  inundations  ;  its  shores  are  much  Indented  by 
the  sea,  and  it  has  some  considerable  bays.  In  its 
centre  is  the  lake  of  Mariebcie,  Sm.  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy ;  but  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
productive  of  the  Danish  islands.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,'  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  and  hops  are  also 
produced,  and  great  quantities  of  apples.  Oak,  and 
other  kinds  of  timber  abound.  Mineral  products  and 
manufactures  few  and  insignificant.  Laland  has  an 
active  trade  in  agricultural  produce ;  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  Nakshow,  the  cap.,  a  town  of  2,200  inhab.,  on 
the  W.  coast. 

LALITA-PATAN,  a  considerable  town  of  Nepaul, 
N.  Hindostan,  about  IJ  m.  S.  Catmandoo,  stated  to 
have  had,  in  1803,  a  pop.  of  24,000.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
liandsomer  town  than  Catmandoo,  and  to  possess  some 
fine  public  edifices. 

LAMBALLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cotes.du-Nord 
cap.  cant.,  on  tiie  declivity  of  a  hill,  beneath  which  runs 
the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest,  12 in.  E.S.E.  St. 
Brieue.  Pop.  (1836),  4,3<J6.  It  Is  well  built,  has  an  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  pop.,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a  communal  college,  public  library, 
with  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  parchment,  lea- 
ther, &c. ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. <,Dict.Gi!og.,ll,c.) 

LAMEGO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  and  cap.  of  a 
comarca  of  its  own  name,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro, 
44  m.  E.  Oporto,  and  102  m.  N.N.E.  Lisbon  ;  lat.  41°  4' 
N.,  long.  7°  40'  W.  Pop.  9,000.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  do  Pcnide  (an  offset  of  the  Sierra  Ettrella), 
on  the  little  river  Balsamone,  just  before  its  junction 
with  the  Douro,  and  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  two 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  pa- 
lace, gardens,  &c.,  while  the  third  comprises  the  square, 
and  a  long  street  crossed  by  others  of  smaller  size.  A 
cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  by  order  of  Don 
Henrique,  the  father  of  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  4  con- 
vents, and  an  hospital,  are  the  chief  public  estabTisliments, 
The  marshy  lauds,  near  tlie  town,  are  very  rich,  pro- 
ducing an  abunditnce  of  fine  wines  and  delicious  fruits  ; 
but  these  adv.antages  are  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  which  makes  communication  with 
Uporto  and  other  places  all  but  impossible.    (iVtllnno.) 

LAMPEDUSA,  LAMPION,  and  LINOSA;  three 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  collectively  called  the 
Pelagian  Isles,  belonging  to  the  kingd.  ot  Naples,  and 
lying  between  lat.  S.'')^  30*  and  30°  S.,  and  long.  12°  and 
Kt''  K.,  about  midway  between  Malta  and  the  shore  of 
Tunis.  Lampcdusa,  the  an.  Lopadusa,  by  far  the 
largest,  is  .about  13^  m.  In  circuit.  Its  shores  are  pre- 
eipTtous,  but  it  iiae  a  tolerable  harbour  on  its  S.  side. 
Its  surface  is  level ;  the  E.  extremity  has  been  culti- 
vated by  an  English  speculator  ;  the  W.  end  of  the  isl. 
is  covered  with  dwarf  olive  trees  and  other  wood,  much 
of  which  is  cut  for  fuel,  and  sent  to  Malta  and  Tripoli. 
Both  Lampion  and  Linosa  are  uninhabited,  except  by 
ralibits  and  goats ;  the  former  Island  has,  however, 
some  interesting  traces  of  ancient  buildings ;  the  latter 
presents  distinct  marks  of  volcanic  orlgiik.  (.Smylli'i  Si- 
ci/u,  pp.  284—289,  &c.) 

I.ANAUKSHIHE,  or  CLYDESDALE,  an  inland  CO. 
of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Dumbarton  and  Stir- 
ling ;  E.  West  Lotliian,  Mid  Lothian,  ami  Peebles;  8. 
Dumfries  ;  and  W.  Ayr  and  Kenfrew.  It  extends  ft'om 
Queensberry  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries-shire,  tu 
near  Heiifri'W.  a  distance  of  TiS  m.,  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  country  drained  by  tlie  Clyde  (which  see)  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Douglass,  Avon,  N.  and  S.  Calder,  &c. 
Area,  604,8(M)  acres,  of  which  from  a  third  to  a  half 
are  supposed  to  Im!  arable.  It  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
each  of  which  is  characterised  by  peculiarities  of  surface, 
soli,  and  climate.  The  timu-r  trnrd,  of  which  Lanark  it 
the  principal  town,  includes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  en., 
comprising  the  district  bounded  by  Peebles  on  the  K., 
Dumfries  on  the  S.,  and  Ayr  on  the  W.  This  district 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  mountains,  hills,  and  wide 
dreary  moors  ;  the  only  cultivable  land  lyln^  along  the 
banks  of  the  ('lyile  and  Douglass.  Some  ot  the  moun- 
tains in  this  ward  have  an  elevation  of  above  2,300  It, 
'i'he  midilli'  trnrrt,  having  llamiltnu  in  its  centre,  has  <i 
cninnaratlvrly  level  siirfave,  tlie  low  grounds  along  tlio 
Clyde  exteniling  to  a  mucli  greater  distance,  niid  tlio 
hills  by  which  they  are  buiuuled  on  either  side  being  of 
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very  inrerior  altitude.  The  lower  ward,  though  of  small 
dimensions  as  compared  with  either  or  the  others,  is  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  ;  and,  having  the  city  of 
Glasgow  within  its  limits,  it  is  by  far  the  most  populous, 
important,  and  wealthy  of  tlic  three.  The  climate  in  the 
upper  ward  is  often  very  severe  ;  in  the  middle  an<l  lower 
ward  it  is  comparatively  mild  and  humid,  ospecially  in 
the  latter.  The  soil  of  the  middle  and  lower  wards  is 
principally  a  retentive  clay,  but  in  parts  It  is  loamy, 
tandy,  gravelly,  &c.  Agriculture,  though  formerly  back- 
ward, has  of  late  been  greatly  improved :  drainage,  which 
is  here   quite   essential,  is  now  prosecuted  with    the 

ftreatcst  vigour  ;  and  bone  dust  is  extensively  employed 
n  the  raising  of  turnips.  The  draught  horses  of  this  co. 
have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  roputatiim  of  any  in  .Scot- 
land. Ayrshire  cows  are  generally  introduced  ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  in  imitation  of  Dunlnp. 
There  are  several  valuable  orchards  in  what  is  called 
the  trough  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  mouth  of  tlie  S. 
Calder  and  the  lowest  waterfall.  Farm  houses  and 
offices  rank  with  those  in  the  best  improved  districts. 
Proi)erty  mostly  In  very  large  estates  ;  farms  of  all  sizes, 
and  let  generally  on  leases  for  19  years.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  9s.  lOrf.  an  acre.  The  minerals  of  this  co,, 
particularly  its  iron  and  coal,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  command  of  cheap  and  abundant  sup- 
plies  of  the  latter  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manufactur- 
ing industry ;  and  more  recently,  the  command  of  coal, 
added  tothedlscovcry  of  the  peculiarly  valn.-jble  carboni- 
ferous iron-stone  (iirovincially  black-band),  have  made 
Lanarkshire  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  British 
iron  trade.  In  1834  about  48,000  tons  of  iron  were  nro. 
duced  bv  the  dilTcrcnt  iron  works  ii:  this  co. ;  and  so 
astonishing  has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of  tlie 
trade,  that  in  1840  about  210,000  tons  of  iron  were  pro- 
duced, in  this  CO.,  and  various  new  furnaces  were  then, 
also,  In  the  course  of  being  erected  !  The  principal 
Iron  works  arc  those  of  Dnndyvan,  Oartsherrfe,  Sum- 
merlee,  and  Calder.  (See  Vol.  I.  U09.)  Lead  is  also 
rather  extensively  produced  at  Leadliiils  In  this  co.lWith 
respect  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  is  sudicicnt 
to  say  that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  to 
refer  for  details  to  the  article  Glasgow,  where  they  are 
principally  concentrated.  Each  of  the  three  wards  into 
which  this  CO.  is  dividiil  has  a  sheritf  substitute  to  super- 
intend its  judicial  afl'airs.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  can.-il 
is  partly,  and  the  Monkland  canal  whollv,  in  the  co.,  and 
it  has  also  several  railways.  It  Is  divided  into  47  pars., 
and  sendsSmems.  to  the  H.  ofC,  1  being  for  the  co. 
and  2  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  ;  tlie  bors.  of  Lanark,  Air- 
drle,  and  Hamilton,  unite  vltli  Linlithgow  aiul  I'alkirk 
in  returning  a  mem.  Itegistered  electors  for  the  co.,  in 
18.r,l-40,  3,904.  In  1831  Laniirkshire  h.id  58,74.')  inhab. 
houses;  04,870  families;  and  310,819  inhiib,,  of  whimi 
11)0,229  were  males,  and  100,.'.9O  lemales.  At  present 
(1840)  the  pop.  is  probably  not  iiiider  4.'>O,0OO.  Valued 
rent,  102,132/.  Scotch;  annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
181.'),  CS0,.'-)31/. 

LAN.\iiK,a  roy.il  and  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
Scotl.uid,  CO.  Lanark,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  ele- 
vated plate.'ui,  IJ  m.  I'nim  the  Clyde,  30  m.  S.  W.  Kdiu- 
burgh,  and  23  ni.  S.K.  by  E.  Glasgow.  Hop.  of  the 
town  and  par..  In  1821,  0,0<;7  ;  in  1831,  7,072;  of  the 
town  only,  in  18;il,  4,2iiO.  It  consists  of  one  leading 
street  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  with  several  sub- 
sidiary streets  and  lanes.  The  streets  are  well  paved  ; 
bui  niimy  of  the  houses  are  mean,  being  thatched  with 
broom,  heath,  or  straw,  and  exhil)iting  strong  marks  of 
poverty  or  decay  :  but  tlie  older  buildings  are  gradu.ally 
being  superseded  l)y  new  and  better  edilices.  The  oiilv 
public  buildings  are  the  County  Hall,  including  a  ganl, 
the  par.  cliurch,  two  chapels  belonging  to  tlie  Hillel', 
and  one  to  tlic  Associati^  Synod.  Several  liandsuine 
ba,  nnial  seats  are  In  the  near  vicinity. 

Various  sums  have  lieen  betjueatlied,  at  different 
times,  for  the  promotion  of  educition.  Twenty -eiglil 
boys  are  supported  at  the  grammar-school ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  school  fees  being  paid,  eaili  gets  an  annual 
sum,  varying  from  2/.  to  3/,  There  is,  besides,  a  rharity 
school  for  .'jO  children.  Tlie  total  number  of  schools  in 
the  par,  is  8  ;  total  aver.ige  attendance,  4.M):  there  is  a 
subscription  library  ami  a  reading  room  in  the  town, 
(AVw  .Slat.  Ace.  nf  Scotland,  }  /.nnnrAjAirr,  lii),26, 27.) 
William  Lithgow,  the  traveller,  and  G.-iviu  Hamilton, 
the  historical  painter,  were  natives  of  the  tmr. ;  and  Ge- 
neral Hoy,  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  author  oT  "  The 
Military  Antiipiities  of  the  llomans  in  Uritain,"  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school. 

Hand-loom  weaving,  in  cnnncction  with  the  Ghisgow 
manufacturers.  Is  extensively  carried  on,  th«re  liiiiig, 
in  the  bor.,  702  weavers.  Tiiey  work,  at  an  average, 
above  IC  hours  a  day.  In  order  to  eke  out  the  slender 
(litlance  of  the  family,  the  wives  of  the  married  men 
engage  in  winding  the  wait  on  pirns ;  and,  as  if  to  per- 
petuate this  poverty-stricken  business,  the  children,  both 
maicA  and  females,  are  usually  employed  in  the  work 
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n-om  an  early  age.  About  120  females  are  employed  In 
embroidering  lace.  Bouts  and  shoes  are  made  to  a  smalt 
extent  for  export.  I'here  are  two  branch  banks  in  the 
town. 

Lanark  and  its  vicinity  have  many  remains  of  antiqui- 
ties. Tlie  Castle  Hill,  on  the  S.  of  the  town,  was  once 
the  site  of  a  rojal  residence  ;  but  every  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared.  The  old  church,  the  date  of  which  Is  un- 
known, and  St.  Nicholas's  chapel,  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruins.  There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood,  dis- 
tinct vestiges  of  two  Itoman  camps,  supposed,  by  Ge- 
neral Itoy,  to  have  lieen  the  work  of  Agricola:  one  of 
them  measures  000  yds.  in  length,  and  420  in  breadth. 

This  bor.  seems  to  have  been  more  important  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times.  In  978,  Kenneth  II.  held  in 
it  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  It  was  a  royal 
bor.  as  early  as  the  12th  ceiiturv.  Lanark  was  the  scene 
of  the  lirst  military  exploit  of  $>ir  William  Wallace  (who 
resided  here  for  some  time  after  his  marriage  with  the 
co-heiress  of  Lamington),  who  killed  (rJ98)  Hazelrigg, 
the  English  sherifl',  and  drove  his  soldiers  from  the  town. 
This  bor,  formerly  had  the  custody  of  the  standard 
weiglits  of  Scotland  :  they  are  still  preserved  ;  but  the 
act  of  1820,  introducing  the  imperial  standard,  has  su- 
perseded their  use. 

Lanark  unites  with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  Airdrie,  and 
Hamilton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
voters,  in  18.39-40,  220.  The  Falls  of  Clyde  are  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  town ;  Bonnlngton  Linn,  30  ft. ; 
Corra  Linn,  120  ft. ;  and  Stonebyres,  84  ft.:  the  two 
former  are  to  the  E.  ;  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 
Another  rem<-irkable  object  is  the  Cartland  Crags,  a 
deep  chasm,  formed  by  the  Mouss,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Clyde,  over  which  a  bridge  of  three  arches  has 
been  thrown  (1825),  whose  two  piers  are  each  140  ft.  in 
height,. ibout  equal  to  the  length  of  the  bridge.  (Chalmer's 
Caledonia  ;  Boundary  Ilcporls,  ^c.) 

Lanark  (New),  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  LanarK,  on  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  close  to  the 
river,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  steep  and  beautifully 
wooded  hills,  1  m.  S.  of  the  bor.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  1,901. 
Tlie  village  consists  of  a  scries  of  cotton  mills,  and  of  two 
streets,  in  which  the  work-people  live  ;  iind  so  little 
space  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  that 
there  is  room  for  only  two  lines  of  edifices.  No  person 
is  allowed  to  reside  here,  unless  he  be  connected  with  the 
factories. 

The  mills  were  fomided,  in  1784,  by  Mr,  D.ivid  Dale; 
and  Arkwriglit,  the  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  was 
lor  a  while  a  p.irtner  in  them.  (Haines's  Hist,  qf  Itie 
Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  193.)  Mr,  Dale  was  afterwards 
succeed>>d  by  his  son-in-law,  Uobert  Owen,  whose  at- 
tempts (first  made  at  New  Lanark)  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice his  absurd  projects  for  the  renovation  of  society,  are 
well  known  :  but  Owen  ceased,  in  1827,  to  have  any  in- 
terest  in  the  business.  Tiie  mills  at  present  give  employ- 
ment to  1,009  Individuals,  of  whom  381  are  under  18  years 
of  age.  (Factory  Ueports,  1839,  p.304.)  The  hours  of 
labour  are  limited  to  1 1 )  a  day  throughout  the  vear ;  and 
the  people  are  peculiarly  decent  and  respectable.  (Nevi 
Slat.  Account  nf  Scotland,  ^  Lanarkshire,  p.  22.)  A 
school  is  established  in  the  works,  for  the  education  of 
the  children,  and  is  attended  by  about  AOO  pupils.  (/A. 
27.)  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  teaching  by  objects,  and 
what'  is  calliHl  (how  justly  we  shall  not  stop  to  Inquire) 
the  intellrctual  system  of  education,  was  originally  prac- 
tised at  the  mills  of  New  Lanark,  about  tlie  iM-glnning  of 
till'  century.  There  are  two  funeral  societies,  from 
which,  on  tlie  death  of  a  member  or  his  wile,  the  family 
receive  4/.,  on  that  of  a  child  'il.  The  sum  is  colh'cted 
as  occ.islon  requires,  the  society  not  accumulating  any 

LANCASHIKE,  or  LANCASTKU,  a  m.irit.  co.  of 
P.ngl.ind,  on  its  W.  coast,  having  N.  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  E.  Yorkshire,  S.  Derbyshire  and  ('he. 
shire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  by  which  it  Is  in  various 
parts  deeply  indented.  Its  most  northerly  portion,  con. 
sistiiig  of  till'  hundred  of  Fiirness,  is  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  co.  by  the  intervention  of  Morecanilie 
Hay  and  a  small  portion  of  Westmoreland.  Area,  1,1.30,240 
acres,  of  which  about  8.'i0,000  are  supposed  to  be  arabli', 
meadow,  and  pasture.  The  hundred  of  Furness  is  gene- 
rally rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  the  E.  parts  of  the 
CO.  along  the  Yorkshire  border  arc  m-ciipied  by  portions 
of,  or  ofi'sets  from,  tlie  great  central  or  inner  range  of 
Fnglish  mountains ;  liut  with  tlii'se  exceptions,  the 
country  is  generally  liat ;  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co  an 
extensive  pl,dii  strcli  hes  from  I'ormby  Voinl  and  Liver, 
pool  on  tni!  W.,to  Oldliam  on  the  K.  Sandy  loam  aid 
sand  are  the  prevailing  soils  in  the  lower  districts,  in 
which,  honever,  there  are  several  extensive  inos»es: 
peat  soil  prevails  in  the  moors.  Tlie  climate  is  mild  and 
saiulirious ;  but  more  humid,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
K.iigliind.  Tills  CO.  Is  wlioliy  Indebted  to  miuiufactiins 
and  commerce  for  Its  vast  population,  wealtli,  and  im- 
portance;  for.  an  respects  agriculture,  it  is,  though  cuii- 
siderably  improved,  one  of  tlie  iiiosc  backward  in  the 
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mnire.  There  is  a  great  want  of  drainage,  few  thrash- 
ii?i  machines  hi.vc  been  introduced;  and  agricultural 
Zlmcnts  Ire  generally  very  imperfect.  Potatoes  are 
more  "xtenslvely  cultivated  In  this  than  in  any  other 
Knolish  CO  •  and  this,  no  doubt,  U  one  cause  why  few 
turSlDS  we'rarsed.  Grazing  is  more  attended  to  than 
tillage  husbandry  (  large  quantities  of  hay  are  produced, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dairying.  Lancashire  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  original  seat  of  tie  fong-horned  breed  of 
rattlp  •  but  they  are  now  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with 
otliers'  as  to  be  seldom  found  pure.  There  are  some 
lariTo  estates  j  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good 
deid  subdivided.  Tillage  farms  for  the  most  part  rather 
small  and  usually  held  on  seven  years  leases,  a  tenure  too 
short 'to  admit  ofthe  occupiers  undertaking  any  very  ex- 
nenslve  Improvements,  larm  buildings  generally  good. 
Average  rent  of  land,  22f.  5jd.  an  acre.  Exclusive  of  the 
minerals,  this  co.  has  vast  beds  of  coal,  and  to  that,  more 
jcrliaps  than  any  thing  else,  Its  extraordinary  progress 
,n  manufactures  Is  to  bo  ascribed.  It  Is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  has  grown  up  with  a 
raplUitj  wholh-  unexampled  in  the  history  of  industry. 
Blanchester,  Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Ash- 
ton  Bury,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  other  towns,  where  the 
manufacture  is  principally  carried  on,  and  Liverpool,  the 
grand  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  co.,  have  Increased 
wHh  equal  rapidity.  Manchester  is  now,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  first  manufacturing  town  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
tr.ide  and  navigation  of  Liverpool  are  inferior  only  to 
those  of  London.  Besides  that  of  cotton,  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Rochdale  and 
other  places  In  this  co„  as  is  that  of  silk,  flax,  paper, 
hats,  &c.  The  extension  of  manufactures  and  trade  has 
been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  for  conveyance,  by  means  of  canals,  rail- 
ways &c.,  which  traverse  this  co.  In  every  direction,  and 
liriiig'  it,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  communication  with 
almost  every  otlier  part  of  the  empire.  Lancashire  was. 
Indeed,  the  first  co.  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  (the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's) ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  railway,  with  locomotive  engines, 
in  1S30,  forms  a  new  and  most  important  lera  in  the 
lilstory  of  internal  communication.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  sea-coast  be- 
loiiRing  to  this  co.,  It  does  not  possess  a  single  good 
liarbour.  Liverpool  Is  the  best,  but  tlie  access  to  it  is 
much  embarrassed  by  sand-bank^.  Lancashire  is  a  co. 
palatine,  and  contains  7  hundrods,  4  boroughs,  and  70 
iiarishcs,  many  of  which  are  very  extensive.  It  sends  26 
mcnis.  to  the  H.  of  C.  belny  1  lor  the  co.,  2  each  for  the 
burs,  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  Wlgan,and  Blackburu,  and  1  each  for 
Uoclulale,  Bury,  Clltheroe,  Ashton,  Salford,  and  War- 
rhijfton.  Registered  electors  for  co.  in  1839-40,  27,7n'i, 
bdiig  !),G48  for  the  N.,  and  18,148  for  the  S.  division.  In 
1H3I,  Lancashire  had  228,130  Inhab.  houses,  260,02.')  fami- 
lies, and  1,330,854  Inhab.,  of  whom  G.')0,j80  were  males, 
and  (;s6,4().')  females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
ill  1838-.'19,  218,049/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
181.'),  3,139,043/.  I'roflts  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto, 
2,292,078/. 

Lancaster,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  town 
and  par.  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  locally 
situated  in  hunds.  Amounderness  and  Lonschde,  but 
with  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lune, 
4Gm.  N.  by.  K.  Liverpool,  and  205  m.  N.  by  W.  Lon- 
don ;  lat.  .M^  4'  N.,  long.  2"  48'  W.  Area  of  par.  (com- 
nrisinj!  17  townships),  fi<),IOO  acres :  pop.  ot  ditto,  in 
1831,  23,817.  Estimated  pop.  of  pari,  bor  (which  in- 
cliules  parts  of  Skerton  and  Bulk  townships),  in  1839, 
l.i,tioO.  The  toufn  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  facing  the 
I.une,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  5  arches ;  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  Is  crowned  by 
tlic  bastions  of  its  fine  old  castle,  and  the  lofty  tower  of 
the  par.  church.  Nearly  the  whole  town  Is  built  of  free- 
ftmie,  from  (juarrles  In  the  neighbourhood  :  the  houses 
((cmTully  are  well  constructed,  and  many  are  large  and 
Iwiidsome.  The  streets,  however,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
iiptions,  are  inconveniently  narrow,  and  badly  paved. 
Lancastrr  is  lighted  with  gas,  under  an  .ict  passed  in 
l"'.'!,  an'  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  and 
wills.  The  princl|)«l  public  building  Is  tin  castle,  once 
a  iiia(!ni(lceiit  structure,  •originally  built  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury, but  renovated  by  John  of  (.aunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, during  the  reign  of  Edward  111. :  It  was  repaired 
at  the  end  of  the  lOth  century,  and  much  enlarged  in 
I7S«,  when  it  was  converted,  at  an  expense  of  140,lllMl/., 
Into  assl/.e  and  county  courts,  gaol,  female  penitentiary, 
&c.  i'h(!  walls  enclose  an  area  of  |l),.'i2.")  sq.  yards.  The 
prisi)i\  Is  conducted  on  the  system  of  classlllcation  and 
tilt'iit  labour :  above  lliU  debtors  and  200  criminals 
have  been  confined  In  it  at  an  a\  erage  of  the  last  few 
years.  Among  the  other  pulilir  buildliij's,  exclusive  of 
the  oliiirches,  are  the  town-hail,  creeled  In  1781,  the 
nislimi-house,  on  St.  George's  (Juay,  liaving  a  portico 
a;iil  iiediment  supported  by  4  Ionic  colinrins,  the  assiie- 
hoiix',   (lie   a.>isembiy-room,    the    theatre,    the    public 


baths,  and  the  market-house.  The  county  lunatic 
asylum,  on  Lancaster  Moor,  Is  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing, with  a  handsome  Doric  front,  occupying,  with  its 
grounds,  about  6  acres :  it  accommodates  300  patients, 
and  is  said  to  be  humanely  and  judlclotisly  conducted. 
The  par.  church,  which  stands  on  the  "  green  and 
shapely  knoll "  of  Castle-hill,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the 
castle,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  side  aisles  of 
equal  length,  terminated  by  a  well-proportioned  and 
lofty  tower  at  Its  W.  end  :  it  was  all  but  rebuilt  in  1759. 
Its  richly-carved  stalls,  and  other  curious  carvings  in 
the  chancel,  and  its  fine  monuments,  are  universally 
admired.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  1,700/. ;  and  the  incumbent  nominates  the  mi- 
nisters of  St.  John's  and  St.  Ann's,  the  two  district 
churches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  chapelrles  within 
the  par.  There  are  also  places  of  worsldp  for  It.  Ca- 
tholics, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  As- 
sociation Metnoilists,  to  each  of  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
churches,  Sunday  schools  are  attached,  furnishing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  about  1,900  children.  There  is  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  school- 
charities  comprise  an  ancient  grammar  school  under  fvo 
masters,  greatly  modified  in  1824,  and  now  furnishing  a 
good  classical  and  general  education  to  about  60  boys  ;  a 
boys'  national  school,  united  with  an  old  blue-coat  cha- 
rity, attended  by  300  boys  (30  of  whom  are  clothedl,  a 
girls'  national  school  established  in  1820,  and  attended 
by  130  girls,  a  charity  school  for  clothing  and  Instructing 
60  girls,  a  Catholic  charity  school,  attended  by  00 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  Lancastrian  school  with 
200  children.  Among  the  other  public  charities  may  be 
mentioned  Penny's  Hospital,  endowed  with  land  worth 
340/.  a  year,  and  aifording  a  residence,  clothing,  and 
small  stipend  to  12  poor  men,  Gillison's  Hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  8  unmarried  women,  each  of  whom  has  a 
stipend  of  4/.  a  year  ;  Gardyner's  Almshouses  for  4  old 
men,  a  dispensary,  and  house  of  recovery ;  a  lying-in 
charity,  and  a  benevolent  society.  (Charity  Comm.  15th 
lifp.,  pp.  202 — 273.)  Bible,  church  missionary,  and  tract 
societies,  are  also  respectably  supported.  The  chief  li- 
terary establishments  are  "the  Amicable"  book  society, 
the  mechanics' library,  and  3  news-rooms.  A  newspaper, 
called  the  "  Lancaster  Gazette,"  Is  published  every  Sa- 
turday. A  savings' bank  was  established  In  1823,  and 
there  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  entitled  the  Lancaster  Banking 
Company,  with  81  partners. 

The  port  of  Lancaster,  which  includes  Wyre  and 
Preston,  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in  the  trade 
with  the  W.  Indies:  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  in 
I7".W  (during  which  year  345  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
28,.')40  tons,  entered  the  port)  57  vessels  of  the  burden 
of  12,820  tons  came  from  the  W.  Indies  only,  to  which 
there  sailed,  during  the  s,ime  year,  52  ships  with  car- 
goes of  the  cstim.-ited  value  of  2,.')00,000/.  sterling.  In 
consequence  of  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Li- 
verpool, this  branch  oi^  commerce  is  now  all  but  ex- 
tinct ;  a  few  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
N.  America  and  the  Baltic,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  consists  of  co.isters.  In  (836,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  and  its  dependent  creeks,  131  ships,  of  the  bur. 
den  of  9,633  tons.  Vessels  of  above  200  tons  load  and 
unload  in  Ulasson  dock,  constructed  in  1787,  about  5  m. 
below  the  town,  to  and  from  which  their  cargoes  are 
conveyed  by  means  of  lighters.  Gross  customs'  revenue, 
in  1839,  41,298/.  The  manufactures  of  Lancaster  com- 
prise cotton  fabrics,  silk  thread,  linen  thre.id,  and  sail- 
cloth. The  cotton  trade,  introduced  in  1806,  is  In  a 
thriving  condition  ;  and  there  were,  within  the  par.,  in 
1839,  8  cotton  mills,  with  1,372  hands:  there  are  also  3 
silk-throwing  mills,  with  200  hands,  and  a  small  fiax. 
mill.  The  sail-cloth  business  has  declined,  and  not  more 
than  20  pieces  a  week  arc  now  made  i  whereas,  at  an 
average  of  the  5  years  en;Mng  with  1801,  the  produce  of 
the  sail-cloth  looms  amounted  to  about  400  jiieces  a 
week,  or  upwards  of  20,000  In  the  year.  Cabinet-work 
and  upholstery  are  made  In  considerable  quantities  for 
exportation  ;  and  there  are  candle  and  soap  establish- 
ments, and  two  extensive  ship-yards.  On  the  whole, 
Lancaster,  notwithstanding  Its  distance  from  the  great 
coal-  field  of  S.  I>ancaslilre,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  thriving 
condition  ;  and  the  accelerated  increase  of  the  pop.  since 
1821,  may  be  probably  attributed  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  factory  labour.  The  Lancaster  canal  skirts 
the  town,  and  about  J  in.  to  the  N.E.  It  crosses  the 
Lunc!  by  a  noble  aqueduct  bridge  of  5  arches,  erected  by 
Hennle  at  a  cost  ot  48,000/.  The  Lancaster  and  Preston 
junction-railway,  wbiih  completes  the  communication 
between  Lancaster  ,ind  London  by  a  line  of  road  about 
239  in.,  is  Itself  20}  m.  h)ng,  and  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  '<(  SOn.i'OC/.  Its  success  down  to  the  present  time 
has  not  realised  the  liopes  of  the  projectors)  but  it  will 
most  probably  be  extended  to  Carlisle,  and  perhaps.  In 
the  end,  to  (ilasgow,  when  it  will  be  sure  to  pay. 

Lancaster  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English 
iMirs.  ;    Its  first  charter  having  been  granted  by  King 
John,  and  contirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs.  Tne  nre- 
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lent  mun.  bor.  ii  divided  into  3  warda,  and  governed  by 
6  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  18  councillora : 
it  lia>  a  comroiaiion  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Cor- 
poration revenue,  in  1H39,  about  1,400/.  Asiiies  are  held 
in  Lent,  and  lummer ;  and  the  quarter  sessions  on 
Jan.  4.,  April  ft.,  June  28.,  and  Oct.  19.  'Hie  wapentake 
court  of  Lonsdale,  for  debts  under  iOs.,  is  held  on  the 
first  Wed.  in  each  month  ;  and  the  bor.  court  sits  every 
fourth  Thursday  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  atnount 
incurred  within  the  borough.  The  right  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament  was  flrst  exercised  in  1293  (23 
Edward  L),  but  It  ceased  In  I3S9,  and  was  not  resumed 
till  1547,  since  which  Lancaster  has  regularly  sent  2 
mems  to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and  inhabs. 
The  limits  of  the  old  pari.  bor.  were  extended  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  Include  parts  of  the  townghfps  of 
.Skerton  and  Bulk.  Registered  electors.  In  1839-40,  1311. 
Lancaster  has  2  weekly  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday, but  chiefly  on  the  latter  ;  and  fairs  are  held  1st 
May,  5th  July,  and  10th  Octolwr,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station. 
Urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  affix  ca^s/fr  given  by  the  Saxons,  serves  to  con- 
firm the  fact.  The  Normans  found  the  town  in  a  state 
of  dec.iy  ;  the  ancient  city  reduced  to  a  village,  and  the 
Roman  castrum  little  better  than  a  ruin.  It  was  given 
by  Wiiliam  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  Foictou,  who 
built  a  castle  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  castrum :  a 
flourishing  town  soon  gathered  round ;  the  burgesses  of 
Lancaster  acquired  extensive  privileges  from  their  lords, 
and  It  continued  to  increase  in  Importance.  King  John 
conferred  "the  honour  of  Lancaster "  on  his  favourite 
Gilbert  Fitz  .Rcinfrede,  and  gave  it  a  charter.  The  first 
earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  I2CG;  and  in  1.351, 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby  was  advanced,  by  special  charter, 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  with 
power  to  have  a  chancery  in  the  county,  and  "to  enjoy 
all  other  liberties  and  regalities  belonging  to  a  Count 
Palatine."  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
married  Blanch,  the  duke's  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  alliance,  succeeded  to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  Hereford,  became  Duke  of  Lancaster  on  hie  father's 
death  In  1398,  and  finally  King  of  England  in  1309, 
from  whicli  time  to  the  present  this  duchy  has  been 
associated  with  the  regal  dignity.  Lancaster  espoused 
the  rovalist  cause  during  the  pariiamentary  war,  and  was 
visitea  by  the  Jacobite  troops  in  the  rebellions  of  I71& 
and  I74S.  (Bainet'i  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  ;  Pari,  and  Qff! 
Seporls  i  Private  Inform.) 

Lancaster,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, Pennsylvania,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  near 
Conestoga  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sutqiiehannu,  56 
m.  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1830),  7,701.  It  is 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  flqMrishmg,  in  a  fertile,  and 
nighly  cultivated  vicinity.  Its  streets  are  regular ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  are 
spacious  and  elegant.    There  are  numerous  places  of 

Jmblic  worship,  3  of  which  are  for  Germans ;  a  court- 
louse,  gaol,  3  banks,  sevtr^'l  charitable  and  religious 
societies,  an  academy  for  the  classics  and  English  lite- 
rature ;  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  and  several 
other  schools.  The  pop.  is  mostly  of  German  descent ; 
and  some  of  the  newspapers  are  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. I^ancaster  has  been  long  famous  fur  its  manu- 
facture of  rifle  muskets,  and  the  excellence  of  the  stage 
coaclies  built  in  It.  It  has  also  manuracturns  of  stock- 
ings, saddlery,  hats,  nails,  hand-screws,  and  otiier  tools, 
&c. ;  and  many  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
potteries.  Its  general  trade  is  extensive :  it  is  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisl)urg  by  railroads, 
and  with  the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  by  a  canal. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  judicial  court  for  the  S. 
division  of  the  co.  (Encyc,  Amer. ;  Amer.  Almanac  ; 
Stuart's  America,  t/c. ;  Murray's  Encyc,  Amer.  ed. ) 

LANCIANO,  a  town  of  the  NeaiMiliten  dominions, 
prov.  Aliruzzo  CItra,  cap.  dist.  and  rant.,  or  circon- 
riario,  C  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  18  m.  S.  I'escara. 
Fop.  (ex.  circ.)  In  1832,  11,883.  It  is  built  on  thn 
summit  of  three  hills,  in  a  healtiiy  and  pleasant  situ- 
ation ;  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, an  arclibishop's  palace,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and 
other  schools,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiitioii,  &e. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  city ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  distinguish'-d  by  its  proficiency  in  manufacturi^s, 
and  by  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carriBd  on  at  its 
fairs  ;' but  those  have  both  greatly  declined.  (Del  lie, 
JOeacrixione  detle  Due  Sicilic,  ii.  .191,  &c.) 

LANDAFF,  or  LLANDAFK,  tLlan-TSf,  church 
of  the  TAf,)  a  town  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Gla- 
morgan, liund.  Kibl>er,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  T&f, 
3  m.  K.  W,  Cardiir,  and  27  m.  W.  Bristol.  Area 
of  par.,  2.386  acres.  Pop.,  in  I8,'ll,  Including  the 
hamlets  of  Canton,  Khiy,  Fairwater  luid  Gabalfa, 
1,209.  The  town  is  at  present  little  more  than  an  in- 
considerable  village,  with   about  a  dozen   respectable 
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residences,  and  xevcrat  cottages ;  nor  would  it  bo  worth' 
notice,  except  from  its  being  a  bishop's  see,  and  con- 
taining a  handsome  cathedral.  This  sacred  edifice,  was 
built  early  in  the  1 2th  century  on  the  site  of  one  still 
more  ancient  i  but  its  W.  encl,  with  its  fine  front,  and 
rich  Norman  doorways,  and  elegant  pinnacled  towers, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  cathedral  now 
comprises  a  choir,  short  nave  and  transepts :  it^  total 
lengtlti,  from  E.  to  W.,  including  the  Ladyc-chapel  be- 
hind  the  altar.  Is  263  ft.,  brcuith  of  the  body  6%  ft.,  and 
height,  from  the  Boor  to  tlie  centre  of  the  roof,  119  ft. 
Very  extensive  repairs,  but  in  very  bad  taste,  were 
effected  in  1751,  at  an  expense  of  7,00W.  The  now  fVont. 
built  about  80  ft.  within  the  original  Norman  W.  end, 
has  a  Venetian  window,  Ionic  pilasters,  and  flower-pot 
jars  on  the  parapet ;  and  till  lately  the  fine  Gothic  altar 
was  enclosed  within  a  Grecian  portico.  The  chapter- 
house, S.  of  the  church,  is  in  the  decorated  English 
style,  with  a  central  pillar  ;  but  it  is  fast  failing  into  the 
same  ruinous  condition  as  the  monuments  and  the  epis- 
copal palace,  which  were  defaced  and  all  but  destroyed 
by  Owen  Giendwr.  The  chorai  services  have  been  dis- 
used for  some  years,  and  the  building  Is  now  employed 
as  a  parish  church,  the  service  lining  occasionally  In  the 
Welsh  language.  The  see  of  LlandafT  (created  in  the 
fith  century),  comprises  all  the  county  In  which  it  Is 
situated,  and  Monmouthsliire,  except  7  pars.     It  Is  the 

f>0()rest  of  all  the  English  bishoprics,  the  annual  Income, 
ncluding  preferments,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  end- 
ing with  1831,  being  only  924<. ;  and  it  has,  consequently, 
been  hitherto  held  incommctidam  with  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the  rectory  of  Bcdwas.  On  the 
flrst  avoidance  of  the  see,  however,  the  sum  of  3,150/.  la 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  episcopal  augmentation  fund,  to 
raise  the  Income  to  4,200/.,  and  a  further  allowance  of 
300/.  is  to  be  made  till  the  residence  be  restored.  The 
ptttrnnage  of  the  see  comprises  tht  cathedral  appoint- 
ments with  8  livings,  and  the  chapter  t:ampriscs  1 1  dig- 
nitaries, besides  the  bishop :  there  are  also  2  vlcars- 
chnral.  LlandafT  hais  no  market,  and  Is  wholly  depend- 
ent for  its  supplies  on  Cardiff,  except  for  vegetables, 
which  It  sends  in  considerable  quantises  to  that  market. 
Cattle  fairs,  Feb.  9.  and  Whit- Monday,  well  attended. 
(ytcholson's  Camhrian  Guide  j  Part.  Krp.,lir.) 

LANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  belonging  to  tho 
German  confederation.  In  Hhenlsh  Bavaria,  on  tho 
Queich,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  51  m.  S.  by  W.  May- 
encp,  and  40  m.  N.N.E.  Straslmrg.  Pop.,  according  to 
Berghaus,  6,100  exclusive  of  the  Bavarian  garrison  of 
6,000  men.  This  fortress  is  considered  a  chej-d'a-uvre  of 
Vauban,  who  commenced  the  construction  of  its  works 
in  1680.  It  Is  an  iictagon,  with  seven  bastions,  as  many 
dcml-lunettes,  and  several  other  outworks  i  its  ditches 
are  filled  from  the  Queich.  The  barracks  and  magazine 
are  bomb-proof.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1686,  since  which,  it  has  been  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  some  good  public  edifices.  Including 
the  principal  church  with  a  lofty  tower,  two  convents, 
the  tnwn-liall,  court  of  justice,  and  a  civil  and  military 
hospital.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  pa- 
rade ground.  Some  extensive  vinegar  factories  have 
been  established  here  witliln  tiie  last  few  years.    The 

f;atps  are  closed  at  an  early  hour,  at^cr  which,  neither 
npress  nor  egress  is  permitted. 

The  history  of  Landau  is. little  else  th.-in  that  of  a 
succession  of  sieges,  blockades,  captures,  and  other  mi- 
litary events.  It  was  foundetl  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
of  Hapsburg,  and  made  a  free  town  of  the  empire  in 
tlic  14th  century.  During  the  30  years'  war.  It  was  re. 
pentedly  taken  and  re- taken  by  the  Swedes,  Imperialists, 
French,  &c.,  and  in  the  18lh  century  it  was  many  times 
taken  <ir  besicgeii  by  the  French  and  Germans.  It  was 
generally  held  by  the  French  from  the  pence  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1680  to  1815,  when  it  was  restorcil  to  Germany 
by  the  second  treaty  of  Paris.  (Schreiber,  Guide  da 
li/iin.  71,  72. ;  Herehaits ;  Stein  ;  Sfc.) 

LANUERNEAl'.  a  town  and  river-port  of  France, 
dcp.  Finistere,  on  the  Klorn,  12  m.  E.N.E.  Brest.  Pop. 
(IS3fi)  4,0;)ri.  It  Is  Ill-built,  and  badly  paved;  but  its 
quays  are  good,  and  its  port  admits  vessels  of  from  300 
to  400  tims.  It  has  a  large  and  fine  marine  hospitid, 
formerly  an  Ursiiline  convent,  and  considerable  manu- 
factnres  of  linen  ilith  .and  leather. 

LANDES,  a  dep.  of  Irance,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
though  the  poorest,  in  tlie  kingdom,  rtg.  S.W.,  i.iieHy 
between  lat.  \i°  :W  and  14"  SfV  X.,  and  long.  0"  7'  and 
1°32'  W.,  having  N.  Gironde,  1'.  Lot-et-Garonne  and 
Gcrs,  S.  llasses  Pyrenees,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Uiscay, 
Length  and  greatest  breadth  about  70  m.  each.  Area, 
915,139  hect.  Pop.  (1836)  281,918.  This  dcp.  derives  its 
name  from  an  extensive  tract  of  heath,  marsh,  .and  other 
waste  land,  with  a  loose  sandr  soil,  about  300  ft.  almve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  ternuiil  the  "  Lande.«,"  which  occu- 
pies 731,142  hect.,  or  ne.arly  4-Sths  of  its  tol.al  surface, 
besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  .adjacent  dcp. 
of  the  (iiruiide.  Tills  extensive  and  almost  desert 
plalu  ia  fur  the  must  port  a  dead  flat,  lutcrsperscd  with 
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patches  of  pasture  or  cultivated  land,  clumps  of  pines, 
scattered  habitations  of  a  miserable  kind,  and  a  few 
wretched  hamlets;  and  bounded  towards  the  sea  by  a 
cliain  of  diincs  or  sandy  downs,  inside  which  is  a  sue. 
cession  of  lagoons  frequently  eommunicuting  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  with  the  sea  by  oiiciiings  between 
the  dunes.  The  dunet  extend  along  tne  shore  nearly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Pyrenees,  forming 
a  chain  from  140  to  150  m.  In  length,  by  about  5  m.  in 
width  .•\nd  from  100  to  l.W  ft.  In  height.  They  consist  of 
loose  shilting  sand  thrown  up  by  tlie  sea.  They  are  con- 
tinually changing  in  form  and  position,  according  to  the 
prevalent  winds  ;  but  have  a  general  tendency  to  move 
easterly,  in  which  direction  they  arc  said  to  .idvance 
about  'ih  yards  a  year  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  would 
infallibly  overspread  the  whole  country,  unless  arrested 
and  fixed  by  planting  them  with  plni»  or  other  trees,  as 
Is  done  h>  Holland.  Occisionaliy  immense  masses  of 
sand  have  shifted  their  position  through  the  agcnrj  of 
tempests,  as  in  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  The 
church  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  village  of  Mi- 
mlxan  was  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  this 
sort.  The  increase  of  the  dunes  having  prevented  the 
egress  into  the  sea  of  many  small  rivulets,  the  lagoons 
have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  7  m.  in  length 
and  about  as  many  in  width.  These  also  continue  to  ex- 
tend, since  the  shifting  sands  have  been  gradually  shal- 
lowing tlio  channels  by  which  they  communicate  with 
the  sea.  The  surface  ol'^the  "  I.andes"  is  usually  parched 
and  arid,  except  for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  rains  form  extensive  pools  in  its  depressed  portions, 
varying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  These  are  often 
covered  with  sand  carried  over  them  by  the  wind,  when 
they  arc  called  blouses,  and  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
strangers.  'I'o  avoid  such  dangers,  and  to  travel  more 
speedily  through  the  loose  soil,  the  inhah.  use  long  staffs 
having  notches  for  the  feet  1,  2,  or  3  ft.  above  their  lower 
extremity ;  so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  when  In 
walking  order,  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  8  fl.  high.  The  inhab.  arc  very  expert  at  the  use  of 
these  singular  helps  to  locomotion.  The  Adour,  and  its 
tributary  the  Mldouze,  bound  the  "  Landes  "  to  the  S.E., 
and  form  the  N.  limit  of  the  fertile  portion  of  this  dcp. 
The  soil  is  there  light,  but  productive.  Malic,  millet, 
wheat,  rye,  saffron,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  are  grown :  In  the 
arrond.  ijt.  Sever,  about  250,000  kilog.  of  linsecd-oii  are 
produced  annually,  and  about  320,000  hectol.  of  wine, 
certain  kinds  of  which,  termed  the  vins  de  sables,  rival 
some  of  the  growths  of  the  Gironde.  Theculturc  of  the 
mulberry  is  on  the  increase.  Agriculture  is  exceediuely 
backward.  The  "  Landes  "  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  of  which,  In  18.30,  the  dep.  h.id  400,000. 
The  lower  classes  in  the  "  l.andes  "  appear  to  be  very 
wretched.  Shut  out  from  communication  with  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  absence  of  great 
roads,  they  live  in  a  half-savage  state,  clothed  chiefly  in 
Bheep-skins,  on  which  or  on  straw  tliey  usually  lie  at 
night.  Their  food  is  principally  maize  or  rye  bread,  with 
pilchards,  which  arc  prized  in  proportion  to  their  ran- 
cidity ;  maize  or  millet  porridge,  and  pea-soup  with  r.our 
lard  and  some  spice,  towhich  they  occasionally  .idd  garlic 
or  a  little  fried  baron.  They  are  grossly  ignorant,  and 
degraded  both  physically  and  mentally.  In  1835.  of  40,446 
properties  subject  to  tne  contribution  fonci^re,  14,870 
were  assessed  at  less  than  5  tr.,  5,078  at  from  5  to  10  fr., 
and  6,l(i6  at  from  10  to  20  fr.  (Joats,  hogs,  and  poidtry 
are  fyequently  kept  by  the  peasantry,  and  bees  are  nu- 
merous. The  pine  forests  furnish  abundance  of  deals, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  &c. ;  and  coal,  iron  ore,  potters'  clay, 
&c.  are  met  with.  Manufactures  unimportant;  some 
smelting  furnaces  and  forges,  employing  about  500 
hands,  and  some  tanneries,  oil.  mills,  and  glass  and 
earthenware  factories,  comprise  almost  all  the  manufac- 
turing  establishments.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is  chiefly 
in  cattle,wines,  timber,  and  iigriculluralproiluce.  l.andes 
is  dividetl  into  3  arronds.,  and  sends  3  mems.  to  the 
Cham,  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-W))  1,145. 
Chief  towns,  Mont-dc-Marsan,  the  cap.,  St.  Sever,  and 
Dax.  Total  public  revenue  (1831)  3,585,980  fr.  ;  expen- 
diture, 2,.576,700  fr. :  leaving  a  surplus  of  more  th.in 
1,000,400  fr., — a  large  sum,  considering  the  poverty  of 
the  dep.  {Hugo,  art.  Lnndes ;  French  Official  Tables, 
Stc  1 

LANDSBEUG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Frankfoit,  cap.  circ,  on  the  W arta, 
a  tributary  of  the  Neti,  here  crossed  by  an  excellent 
bridge,  38  ni.  N.E.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Pop,,  in 
1838,  according  to  Bergliaus,  0,970;  but  it  is  Btate<l  by 
Von  7,eA\itil,lier  Preustische  Staat,\i.1\».)  to  be  nearly 
12,000,  among  whom  are  many  .lews.  Landsberg  is  di- 
vided into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  has  several  sub. 
urbs.  It  is  walled,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
the  prov.  It  has  several  churches,  a  house  of  correction, 
the  inmates  of  which  are  nia<le  to  support  themselves  by 
the  maunf'actMrc  of  woollen  cloths,  an  hospital,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  high  school,  &c.  It  is  a  principal  mart 
for  corn  and  wool,  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
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Pomeranlfl,  the  Neumark,  and  W.  Prussia  being  brought 
thither  for  export  by  the  Oder.  The  town  has  also 
brisk  manufactures  of'^ woollen  goods,  leather,  and  paper, 
an<l  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries.  Landsberg  is 
the  seat  of  a  circle  assembly,  a  circle  and  town  tribunal 
of  tlie  first  class,  boards  of  taxation,  forest  economy,  and 
agriculture,  and  the  superintendency  of  the  drainage  of 
the  vale  of  the  Warta.  {Deichhauptmannschetft  JUr  das 
IVnrlehrUch.)  The  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
tiiken  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists  In  the  30  years' 
war.  ( /  on  Xedlilx. ;  Berehatis,  tjc. ) 

LANUSCHONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Swe- 
den, prov.  Malmw,  on  a  tongue- of  land  projecting  into 
the  Sound,  16  m.  N.E.  Copenhagen  ;  hit.  .55°  51'  58" 
N.  J  long.  12°  49'  47"  E.  Pop.  3,870.  It  has  strong  walls, 
a  citadel,  and  other  works  ;  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  n 
safe  and  well  sheltered  harbour,  with  20  ft.  water. 

LAND'S  END,  a  headland  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  CO.  Cornwall,  celebrated  as  being  the  most  westerly 
land  In  England  ;  lat.  50"  4'  8"  N.,  long.  tP  41'  31"  W. 
It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffs,  which  rise  about  60  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  assume,  in  some  places,  the 
appearance  of  shads,  and  are  as  regular  as  If  they  had 
been  cut  by  the  chisel.  About  1  m.  W.  from  the  Land's 
End,  are  the  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  the  largest 
of  which  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  88  ft.  above  high  water  mark. 

LANDSHUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Lower  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Isar,  38  m.  N.E.  Munich.  Pop.  8,000.  It 
is  divided  Into  an  old  and  a  new  town,  has  a  suburb 
on  an  island  in  the  Isar,  with  which  it  Is  united  by 
two  bridges,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  old  walls  and 
ditches.  It  consists  of  two  principal  and  many  smaller 
streets  ;  the  houses,  which  arc  of  brick,  are  mostly  en- 
vironed by  gardens.  The  town  has  a  very  picturesnue 
appearance,  from  the  antique  architecture  of  its  build- 
ings, and  the  number  of  its  towers  and  spires  ;  that  of 
St.  Martin's  church  being  one^of  the  loftiest  in  Ger- 
many. It  has  an  old  castle,  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria  in  the  13th  century;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in 
which  they  were  buried ;  a  royal  palace,  an  old  town- 
hall,  an  hospital  for  decayed  citizens,  2  other  hospitals,  3 
convents,  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  chirurgical  and  eccle- 
siastical semmarics,  and  various  other  schools.  In  1800, 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  removeil  thither ;  hut  in 
1820  it  was  transferred  to  Miinich,  since  which  Landshut 
has  declined.  It  still,  however,  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  stockings,  tobacco,  paper,  cards.  &c.,  witli 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  wool.   (Herghnus  ;  Stein,  tjc.) 

LANE-END.    >S<;f  Potteries. 

LANGELAND,  an  island  of  the  Danish  archipelago, 
in  the  Baltic,  between  I.,aland  and  Funen,  extending 
from  l.it.  540  43'  to  5.5°  20'  N.,  and  between  long.  10"  40' 
and  11°  E.  Length  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  32  ni. ;  average 
breadth  2J  m.  Area  about  80  sq.  m.  Fop.  about  17,000. 
Its  shores  arc  generally  uniform,  except  on  the  W., 
where  they  are  broken  by  numerous  inlets.  Its  surface 
is  more  elev.ited  than  th.at  of  the  adjacent  Islands,  but  it 
is  generally  quite  fliit.  Climate  healtiiy.  Chief  products, 
corn,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  flax .  A  good  many  cattle  are 
rearea,  and  the  fisheries  are  productive.  Itudkiiibing, 
on  the  \V.  coast,  with  1,-580  inhab.,  is  the  chief  town, 
and  centre  of  the  trade,  wliicli  is  tolerably  active.  (Diet. 
Oiug.,  SjC.) 

Ij.^NGENSALZA,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  gov. 
Erfiirt,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own  n.ime,  on  the  Salza,  \'Ji  xa. 
N.W.Erfurt.  Pop.  (1838)7,142.  It  Is  well  built,  w.iiled, 
an<i  further  defended  by  a  castle  ;  and  has  4  churches,  4 
hoHpitals,  a  lazaretto,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  higli  school,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  district 
council,  a  board  of  taxation,  judicial  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  the  Thuringian  Agronomical  Society,  &c.  It 
has  manufactures  of  various  descriptions  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  a  saltpetre  factory,  with  dyeing 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  paper  mills.  (Von 
Xeritilx,  Der  Preussischc  Staat ;  Berghau*  ;  Hurtchcl- 
iiiann.  Stein, &c.) 

LANGHOLM,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in  tlie  bosom  of  a  wooded  v.illey 
on  the  Esk,  and  on  the  line  of  the  road  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Carlisle,  215  ra.  N.  by  W.  the  latter,  and 
.V.I  m.  S,  by  E.  the  former.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1831 , 2,264  ; 
of  town  and  parish  2,676.  It  is  intersected  hy  the 
Esk,  New  Langholm  (founded  in  1778),  being  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  The  latter  is  regularly  built,  of  a  trian- 
gular form.  The  old  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street 
on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  it  are  the  town-hall  aud  gaol, 
ornamented  with  a  spire,  and  the  par.  church.  There 
are,  also,  chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  AssiKiate 
Synod  and  Relief,  'rhc  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  bor.  is  maintained  by  a  fine  bridge. 

Tliere  are  nine  schools  in  tlie  parish,  of  which  two  are 
endowed  ;  total  average  attendance,  '„'75.  There  are  two 
subscription  libraries,  to  one  of  which  the  late  Thomas 
Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer,  a  native  of  the  district, 
bequeathed  1,000/.  W  llilani  Julius  Micklc,  the  translator 
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of  the  Luiiad,  wu  a  native  of  the  lior. ;  and  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm  were  bom  in  the  neighliour- 
hood. 

The  poor  are  supported  partly  by  church  collections  and 
partly  by  asseument. 

A  cotton  mill  driven  by  water,  erected  in  1789,  gave,  in 
1835,  employment  to  about  100  persons;  but  at  present 
(1840)  it  is  suspended.  There  are  in  the  town  above  300 
weavers,  of  which  SO  are  employed  in  the  stocking  trade ; 
there  are  also  two  small  woollen  mills,  with  a  distillery, 
brewery,  and  two  branch  banks. 

I^angholm  was  created  a  bur^h  of  barony  in  IfllO. 
Oilnockie  Tower,  the  residence  nt  "  Johnie  Armstrong," 
the  famous  liordi^r  freebooter  in  the  time  of  James  V.,  Is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  has  long  been  in  ruins.  {New 
Stat.  Ace.  q/'  Scotland,  I)  Dnnifviet-ihire,  p.  416.) 

LANUKES  (ail.  Andetnatunum,  and  Civilas  Lingo- 
•sum),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Uaute-Marne,  being  the 
largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  dep.,  though  not 
its  cap. :  it  is,  however,  the  cap.  ofun  arrund.,  and  oc- 
cupies, next  to  Brianpon,  the  highest  elevation  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  18  m.  S.S.E.  Chaumunt,  and  39  m. 
N.N.E.  Dijon.  Pop.  in  IWM  (ex.  cum.),  U.lUl.  It  is  sur. 
rounded  witli  walls,  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  well  built, 
its  streets  being  regular,  wide,  and  clean.  The  principal 
public  eillHce  of  Langres,  its  ancient  cathedral,  has  a 
choir,  the  peristyle  of  which,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  uf  a  Unman  temple :  the 
cdilicc  itself,  tliougli  of  uncertain  date,  is  very  ancient, 
excepting  the  grand  entrance,  constructed  in  the  18th 
century.  The  bishopric  of  Langres  was  founded  as  earlv 
as  the  3d  century.  Langres  has  a  handsome  town-hall, 
a  theatre,  a  public  library  with  3,(KMI  vols.,  a  school  of 
drawing,  several  hospitals,  aiul  a  fine  public  promenade. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  its  cutlery,  which  is  its  chief  branch 
of  industry. 

The  l.injionfs  are  noticed  by  Caesar  as  being  attached 
to  the  Hoinans  («f  /iii/o  tiaUico,  lili.  I.  S  20.  40.); 
they  afterwards  became /o'rffi(i/i,  or  allies  ofthe  Iloinans  ; 
ami  tlu'ir  city  is  cliaracterisi'd  l)y  I'miilinus  as  onuteu- 
thsima.  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  Among  the  reni.iins  of  anti- 
quity of  wliii  h  it  has  stiil  to  boa«t,  uro  several  triiiiiipliul 
arelies  ;  one  of  wliioh,  now  iiicluiled  in  tlie  town-wails, 
supposeil  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  two 
(iordlans,  circa  anno  'IV\,  has  a  Trieze  on  its  entablature, 
liiilieating  a  high  st.itc  of  the  arts.  It  suffered  numerous 
dJMisters  in  the  dark  ages  ;  I'eing  taken  ami  burnt  liy 
Attila,  and  again  destroyed  liy  tlii!  Vandals  in  4ii7. 
Lonii  VII.  annexed  if  to  file  I'reiieh  cronii.  Diilercit 
wa«  a  native  of  Langres,  wliere  lie  first  saw  tlie  light,  in 
171'-'.  {lingo,  art.  Ilantc  Marnc,  ffc. ;  D'Anvillc,  S'oliir 
dc  I' Anvil  line  (Jaiilc,  p.  417.) 

L.\N(JL'i;i)0(",  one  of  llie  old  provs.  of  France, 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distrlliiited  among 
the  dens,  of  ArdiVhe,  Aiuie,  tiard,  Haute  (laronne,  lie- 
rault,  llaute-l.oire,  LiiiCre,  and  Tarn. 

LANNION,  a  town  and  river  port  of  I'ranre,  deii. 
r6tes-du-Nord,cap.  arrond.,  on  the<iuer,.1'iin.\V.N.W. 
St.  Hrieuc.  I'op.  ( XKM)  .^.■iHli.  It  is  ill  liuilt  and  trine  ; 
its  port  on  the  river  Is  Ixirdered  liy  a  spaclmis  i|Uay,  but 
within  the  last  40  years  vessels  of  i'lO  tons  have  been 
unable  to  come  up  to  the  latter.  It  hiu  a  ihureli  enacted 
in  the  I'ith  century,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  and  a  cum- 
muiial  college  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  and  a 
court  of  primary  Jurikdiclion,  and  has  inaiiiiraitiires  of 
linen  fabrics,  anil  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  iiroduce. 

L \N/KI<()T.\,  line  of  the  Canary  Inlands,  uliicli  tre. 

LAODH  KA  AI)  I.VCIM,  an  ancient  city  of  I'hivgia. 
In  Asia  Minor,  chiclly  Inlerestiiig  as  being  the  site  oloi 
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nrygia, 
by  the  desertetl  ruins  of  piilillc  liulliiliig* 
neighlxtiirinK  liaiidet,  inliabiti'd  oiilv  by  a  lew  squalid 
Turks,  has  recelvd  tlie  name  ol'  Etki-hmsnr,  "old 
castle  "  (Klliolli  Tnivilx,  il.!l7,)  The  remains  are  very 
extensive;  ami  (lie  whole  Kiirface  witlilii  the  walls  is 
Strewed  ullli  iieilcatals  ami  rra^'iiiinls,  In.licalin)!  liy  their 
sile  and  wurKmaiisliiii  the  former  luxury  and  inagiil. 
flrence  of  the  city.  Tlie  liirgest  ruin  is  that  of  an  olilmig 
nmpliillieatre.  havliiK'  an  area  nf  l,iioil  mi.  It,  Many  of 
the  seals  are  still  in  toli  ralile  prekervation,  and  at  Ilie  W . 
end  Is  a  vaiilti-d  possaiie  al»iut  i4i>  It.  long,  and  designed 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  entering  tlie  arena.  A  (ireik 
Inscrliitliin  on  the  mouldings  Inroniis  os  that  It  wa<  rom- 
lileted  III  llie  reign  of  tlie  emperor  Vespasian,  s.n.  H'i.alliT 
having  oecii|ileil  twelve  yeuia  in  building.  Tliere  are  n 
mains  also  of  an  iHletiin,  two  tlie.itres,  and  a  l.iliric  wiiii  li 
('handler  supposiil  had  Immii  a  leiinte. house  iiipl  i'\- 
f'h'iiiMe.  The  soil  in  and  nlioiit  the  clly  Is  hard,  dry,  and 
porous.  Iie.'iriiig  many  iiidlcjitious  of  an  Igneous  >>rigin  ; 
and  Laixlictin  has  at  man)  diirereiil  tUiH's  suffered  greatly 
from  eurthi|imkes 

Laixlleea,  so  called  from  the  wife  of  Its  founder, 
Aiiflocliiis  II.,  was  long  an  liii  on^ldiTalile  place,  not. 
witlistanilliiy  the  bviiollceiicc  uf  llieto,  /eiio  the  phi- 
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losopher,  and  bis  son  Polemo.  After  Its  suflbrlngi, 
however,  in  a  siege  by  MIthridatcs,  the  Romans  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  it,  so  that  at  length,  about  the 
Christian  ura,  it  became,  next  to  Apaniea  Clbotos,  the 
largest  city  of  Fhrygla,  and  vied  in  importance  with  the 
cities  on  the  coast.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  was 
visited  by  St.  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  Christian  converts 
ofLaodicea,  as  well  as  those  of  Colossa  and  Hlerapolls 
(Pamboulc),  both  neighbouring  towns,  were  the  results 
of  the  apostle's  preaching.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv.  10.)  mention  is  made  of  an  epistle  to  the 
Laodlceans ;  and  though  some  critics  have  mairitaiiied 
that  It  is  identical  with  that  to  the  Ephesians,  the  mora 
probable  conjecture  is  that  it  has  not  come  dowK  to  us. 
The  persecution  which  raged  in  Asia  Minor  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  tended  somewhat  to 
abate  the  zeal  of  the  Laodicean  Christians,  and  hence 
the  rebuke  in  the  Uevclations.  Of  the  subsequent  his. 
tory  of  this  city  for  several  centuries  we  know  little :  it 
was  generally  In  a  prosperous  condition  under  the 
Koman  emperors,  and  was  flourishing  even  In  I  I'JO,  when 
Frederic  llarburossa  visited  it  on  his  way  to  the  third 
crusade.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it  was  repeatedly 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  and  Anally  came 
into  their  hands  in  the  Ix'glnning  of  tlie  14th  century, 
since  which  it  has  been  a  mere  ruin,  "  wretched  and 
miserable,  and  poor  and  naked,"  (Rev.  Hi.  14—32.) 

Laodicea  ad  l.ycum  must  not  lie  confounded  with 
Laodicea  vombutia  (now  l.adik),  19  m.  N.W.  Konieh, 
also  a  considerable  city,  of  which  there  are  extensive 
ruins.     {Chandler,  \.'lf^.\  EUiott,\\.'iT.) 

LAODICEA  AD  MARE,  in  Syria.     {See  Latakia.) 

LAON  (Lat.  Landununt),  a  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Aisne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  Mm.  W.S.W.  Meiieres,  and  74m.  N.E.  Paris. 
Lat.  4!|033'  !A"  N.,  long.  3"  37'  117"  E.  Pop.  in  1830, 
ex  cum.,  7,8'2(i.  The  town  Is  about  I  ni.  in  length,  nar- 
row in  the  centre,  exiianded  at  either  extremity,  anil 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  numerous  small 
towers.  Except  its  main  street,  it  is  III  built  and  /ri'«/i' ; 
liut  it  has  pleasant  promenades,  a  healthy  situation,  and 
fertile  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  large  Cuthic  cathedral, 
with  4  towers,  rebuilt  in  1114;  a  large  old  alibey,  now 
occupied  l>y  the  prefecture;  aimblic  library,  cuinprislng 
17,000  vols. ;  extensive  barraiks,  a  remarkable  leaning 
tower,  i  hospitals,  a  town  liidl,  communal  college, 
fhi-atre,  ilipAl  de  nieiidiiilf,  Ac.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction  ;  ami  has  mannl'actiires  of 
nails,  le.ither,  copperas,  eartliciiware,  Kc,  Coarse  wiiol- 
leiis,  and  some  other  articles,  arc  made  in  the  dljiDl  de 
mendicili. 

Laon  lias  been  sometimes  supposed,  hut  on  no  good 

firuimds,  to  occupy  the  sile  of  the  llibrax  inentioiied 
ly  Ca'sar.  (.S'l'i' Ai'TI'n,  Vol.  I.  '2.V> )  In  tlie  inidilln 
ages  It  was  distingulslied  liy  Its  industry  and  weullii ;  its 
bishopric  was  imeofthe  moat  lucrative  In  the  kingilom  ; 
and  the  iioslflon  and  linpnrtance  ol  the  tuwii  made  it  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  second  capital.  It  was,  however.f'ar 
more  distingulshnl  by  the  spirit  whicli  animated  its  in- 
habitants, and  liy  their  |>ersevering  efforts  to  einanclpatii 
themselves  from  the  feutlal  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  and 
to  establish  a  municipal  government  and  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  umier  magistrates  of  their  own 
seh'ctioii.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government 
of  tills  sort  so  early  as  the  year  1 1  HI ;  ami  maintained  it, 
at  the  cost  of  many  great  sacrilices,  fur  above  two  cen 
Inrles,  or  till  1331,  when  It  was  finally  alioiishcd  by  a 
royal  ordoniiame.  (For  an  acconnt  of  the  riipnmn>/<' of 
l.aon,  see  the  Interesting  and  Instructive  work  of  M. 
Thierry,  I.eltret  lur  I  llmloire  de  Frnnci,  Nos  lli— |h.) 
Laon  was.  In  |n|4,  the  scene  uf  some  t  '«ere  fighting 
bi'tweeii  tlie  Freiicli  and  the  allies.  The  I'rnsslans 
under  Illui  her  having  iHCiipled  the  tov".  i'  ir  position 
was  iinsnci  I'ssruily  attacked  on  the  !Mh  ol  March,  by  the 
I'ri'iich.  under  Napoleon;  and  the  Prussians  Inn  nig  rut 
to  [ileces  ami  dispersed  the  corps  of  Marmont  during  the 
night.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  liclore 
the  town  ini  the  llth.  (Ilugn,  art.  Aitne.) 

LAOS,  or  the  .SIIAN  COI  NI  ilV,  a  ronnlry  of 
Indiii  lieyiiiiil  the  llralimapiitra,  whicli  may  be  ronglily 
esllniated  to  exieiid  iMtwceii  lat.  in  and  H  N..  ami 
long  'iH  '  anil  Iih,  ■  iv  ;  having  N.  the  Chlnise  prov. 
Viin-nan  ;  \V  .  the  llirmese  i  iiipire,  Iriiin  whuii  it  Is 
•eparateil  by  tlie  Than-lwrng  river  ;  S.  llie  Teiiasseriin 
priivs.,  .M.iin  and  Canilioja  ;  and  K  loniiiiin  mid  Cmhin 
China,  from  which  a  lofty  inountain  chain  divliies  It. 
Our  kmiwleilge  of  this  extensive  region  Is  extremely 
limlteil  ;  and  what  little  we  do  know  relates  aliiiiist  e.<i- 
cliiilvely  to  N  Laos,  or  tlie  piirll<iii  iMirderlng  on  the 
llirmese  .iiid  Chinese  empirei.  The  country  apjii'ars  to 
be  comprised  III  the  luislns  of  two  large  rivers,  the  ,Me. 
nam,  which  afterwards  waters  Slam,  and  Ihi'  Menaiii- 
kong,  or  river  of  Camlioja,  in  the  nmldle  |Hirfliiii  ol  its 
course.  The  l.aoa  territories  fnrnierly comprised  N  or  !i 
larger  and  set eral  smaller  disllncl  states  ;  but  of  Inle  t hi' 
Nhiinttse  have  cuiii|iierrd  laosl  of  thtse,  and  the  rrsi  are 
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principally  trlbut.iry  to  the  surrnundhiK  nations,  espe-  I  belonging  partly  to  Ruatia,  and  partly  to  Sweden,  be- 
cJAlly  the  nirmese  and  Chinese.     The  Laos  pop.  \n  the    tweeii  lat.  W  and  71°  N.,  and  long.  10°  and  42°  E.  i 

_     J —   i .. ■■....,.   ,. ,-..... I  ..  u^,.  „„n.    bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  White  Sea, 

S.  by  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area  150,U()0sq.  m.,  about  2-3di  of  which  belong  to 


Siamese  dom.  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawford  at  840,(K)0  ; 
to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  nearly  2(K),(H)0  for  the  pop. 
uf  N.  Laos,  &c. ;  making  a  total  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
niiUion.  The  country  it  fertile ;  but  all  accounts  agree 
that  It  is  In  general  very  jMiorly  cultivated  and  thinly  in- 
habited. The  smaller  villages  are  mere  collcetlohs  of 
huts ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of  small  mi- 
gratory hordes,  who  have  no  permanent  habitation.  The 
labour  of  cultivation  is  thrown  prindpally  on  the  women. 
The  fields  are  ploughed  about  the  beginning  of  the  raini 
In  August,  ana  the  crop  la  reaped  in  F'ebruary.  The 
Oiifza  gluti'nosa  is  the  only  variety  of  rice  that  is  raised  , 
and,  as  there  Is  no  market  for  surplus  grain,  it  tolls  in 
plentiful  years  at  an  extremely  low  price.  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are,  rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  two 
oxen  or  buflUloes,  harrows,  spades,  and  hoes.  The  hire 
of  a  labourer  averages  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  a  day  ,  l)ut 
hired  labourers  are  few,  and  the  cultivators  assist  caeli 
other  by  turns  In  their  various  operations.  The  grain 
is  eut  with  the  common  sickle,  and  thrashed  by  treading 
(Hit  with  oxen.  Tobacco,  with  sugar-canes  and  mulber- 
ries, are  generally  raised  ;  and  the  country  yields  pepper, 
cardamoms,  dltferent  sorts  of  indigo,  benzoin,  stick  lac, 
and  other  gums,  betel,  numerous  fruits,  an  abundance  of 
teak  and  sapan  wooil,  a  species  of  sandal-wood,  &c. 
It  abounds  with  elephants,  whieh  arc  exported  in  con- 
siderable lunnhi-rs  ;  and  with  bufTdoes,  oxen,  and  other 
animals  found  in  the  adjacent  countries.  Tlicre  are, 
however,  no  sheep.  Asses  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  : 
but  waggons  are  frr<|uently  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods.  Gold  Is  found  in  parts  of  N.  Laos  ;  but 
in  such  trifling  quantities  as  hardly  to  afford  the  ordinary 
low  rate  of  wages  of  the  country  to  those  en|,'aged  in 
tdting  and  washing  the  sand  in  which  it  is  found.  Tin 
ori<  is  idmnd.tnt ;  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and 
silver  are  met  with.  Some  of  these  metals  arc  smelted 
and  wrought ;  but  the  ores  are  principally  sent  in  a 
rough  st.ile  to  Itirmah.  Silk  and  eottini  fabrics,  paper 
m.ide  from  the  bark  of  a  creeping  pl.nit,  leather,  date- 
sugar,  and  gunpowder.are  the  chief  manufactures.  There 
are.  however,  gold,  silver,  and  iron  sndths,  mat-makers, 
pullers,  embroiderers,  and  a  varh'ty  of  petty  artisans. 
S|iinning  and  weaving  are  usmdly  performed  by  women, 
^^I|||,  at  ill  llirmah,  conduct  a  good  deal  of  the  retail 
trade.  .Some  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Imme- 
ili.itc'ly  adjacent  countries.  The  Inhab.  exchange  their 
lae.  !.apan-W(iod,  and  other  dyes,  paroquet  skins,  ivory, 
rhiiioi  iTos'  horns,  wax,  tin,  lead,  \e.,  with  the  Ton(iui- 
nese  for  sulphur,  cinnabar,  gamboge,  orpinient,  borax, 
musk,  silks,  gold  thread,  endiroidery,  steel,  cutlery, 
paper  crockery,  ^c.  About  IV)  merchants  rome  annu- 
ally from  Tonqinn,  each  with  lit)  or  3(l  horse.loads  of 
merchandise.  Large  quantities  of  salt,  with  spices, 
wixdleii  clolhs,  Ac,,  are  imported  fr<im  Hangoon,  to 
which  the  Laos  nrerchants  take  jaghery,  drugs,  dyes, 
silks,  cottons,  lacquered  wares,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  partly  iiHtive  produce,  and  partly  obtaiiu'd 
from  China.  The  intercourse  with  the  '1  enasserim 
provs.  it  Increasing ;  and  some  Hrltlsh  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  salt,  ,^'C.,  arc  bought  by  the  Shans  at  Martaban. 
In  N.  Laos,  however,  the  [leople  are  not  dependent  on 
the  coatt  for  salt,  a  good  deal,  though  of  Inferior  quality, 
being  there  collected  In  the  plains.  A  caravan  occa- 
sional^' comet  from  Slam. 

The  go\erinnent  Is  what  It  commoidy,  though  Incor- 
rectly, called  an  hereditary  <lespotlsm.  'I'hr  king  Is 
assisted  by  4  rouncllhirs.  The  laws,  derived  from  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  are  administered  by  the  eonnrlllors, 
under  whom  are  H  Inlerlor  judges.  Their  general  tenor 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Siamese  laws,  but  they  are  not 
ariH'rally  enforced  with  so  much  rigour.  I'niike  most 
v..  counirles,  the  people  have  a  right  of  property  111  the 
soil,  and  may  dispose  of  il  at  pleacuie:  waste  land  may 
be  oil  upled  by  any  one,  and  if  lie  cultivate  It,  he  esta- 
blishi's  a  right  to  its  exclusive  possession.  In  N.  Laos, 
a  small  military  l.irce  is  kept  up.  The  Jshans  are  said  by 
Kempfi'r  to  ri'seiiihle  the  southern  Ciiinese  ;  but  Captaiii 
Low  thill's  them  more  analogous  to  tin-  lllrmese  ;  to 
whose  driss,  haliils,  customs,  .Vc.  thilr  own  are  very 
similar.  \  arloiis  liKoks  have  been  written  in  the  Shan 
l.ingiiage.  wlil.'h  Is  little  dlirerenl  from  the  I'.di :  It  is 
written  m  a  character  similar  to  the  Hirmese. 

.Somi-  of  the  most  striking  and  venerated  IliiddhisI 
leinplis  are  said  to  exist  In  Ibis  country.  The  most 
noli  il  is  that  of  Naog-ruiig,  N.W.  of  /Imnial.  the  cap.  of 
N.  Laos.  The  chief  city  of  S.  Laos.  Lanchang,  Is  re- 
iMittrd  to  Ih-  IkiIIi  po|i(i|ous  and  lonipaiatively  well 
linilt.  The  Inhab.  assert  that  they  are  the  stock  whence 
till'  Siamese  sprung,  and  this  the  I  alter  do  not  lieKllate  to 
M  knowledge.  The  emigration  of  the  Siamese  southward 
liiim  l.aiw  Is  conjectured  bv  Captain  Low  In  have '.iieii 
•ilitiiit  the  ycarfl^H.  i  rme*,*  liixt  lij  T*'ntisyn  im^  tn  Jouni. 
'■t  Hii//nl  .Imiilii-  .Viic  V,  V4.^— '^hl.i  ('riiirtiinrii  h'.niliaiity 
If  Siiim  ,   lliiniillim'ii  /•.'.  /,  Oni..  f(r.) 

I.AI'LANl),  the  most  northerly  louiitry  of  Kuropei 


Uussia.  Pop.  vaguely  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  only 
0,0(:0  are  Laplanders,  the  rest  being  Swedes,  Norweglana, 
and  Kussiant.  That  part  of  Lapland  which  lies  along 
the  N.  shoreof  the  Uulph  of  Uothnia,  la  an  cxtentlvu 
plain,  abounding  in  immcnte  forettt  of  ipruce  and 
Scotch  tir  ;  but  at  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  the  tea, 
the  ground  liecomea  gradually  elevated,  and  it  at  latt 
full  of  lofty  mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primitive 
and  transition  rocks,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  other  me- 
tallic ores.  These,  between  the  lat.  uf  67'^  and  68°  30', 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  ^SOO  to  6,200  ft.,  which,  in  this 
hyperborean  region,   is  2,700  ft.  aliove  the  line  of  per- 

iietual  congelation.  These  central  mountaint  are  the 
lighest  in  Lapland.  The  ranges  continue  all  the  way  to 
the  N.  Cape,  but  decline  gradually  In  height.  'J  he  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Lapland  are  the  Torneo,  which,  taking  Us 
rise  In  tlie  highest  mountains,  near  lat.  68°  20',  holds  a 
course  first  S.K.,  and  afterwards  nearly  S,,  receiving  tri- 
butary streams  from  the  right  and  left,  till  it  reaches  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Uulph  of  Uothnia,  at  the  town  of 
Torneo.  The  Kemi,  a  river  almost  e<|ually  large,  rises 
in  the  N.K.,  flows  S.,and  falls  intotlie  liulph  of  Uotlinia, 
not  far  from  the  Torneo.  The  Lulea  and  Pitea  both 
rise  in  tlie  mountains  of  the  N.W.,  In  about  lat.  fiS°,  and 
flow  S.K.,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  till  they  also 
reach  the  Giilph  of  Bothnia.  In  N.  Lapland,  above  lat. 
68°  30',  the  slope  of  the  ground  Is  N.  Tiic  Tana,  which 
Is  the  principal  river  in  the  N.K.,  and  the  Allen,  the 
largest  in  the  N.W.,  lioth  run  Into  the  Arctic  Ucean. 
All  these,  like  the  rivers  of  Switterland,  are  compar,t- 
tlvely  small  in  winter,  and  iM-come  mighty  streams  in 
summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  I>iplaiid  alxiunds 
in  lakes:  that,  called  Enare,  or  Indlager,  in  Kiistian 
Lapland,  in  lat.  ti'.t'-',  is  of  great  size.  Several  of  the 
otiieis  are  likewise  extensive,  and  are  traversed  by  con- 
siderable rivers. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  Is  celebrated  for  extreme 
coldness  ;  but,  in  fact.  It  Is  milder  than  that  uf  any 
other  region  under  the  same  parallel.  The  coasts 
of  Norwegian  l,iqiland  and  Finmark  are  free  from  ice 
early  in  May,  whereas  the  sea  of  Silieria  is  never  open  till 
the  end  of  .fidy.  The  climate  of  one  part  of  the  coimtry, 
also,  diHers  very  much  from  that  of  another.  In  the 
maritime  districts,  the  temperature  Is  pretty  uniform : 
the  winters  are  not  severe,  lint  the  summers  are  raw  and 
foggy;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  Is  Intensely 
riild,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  steady  and  fructifying. 
The  meim  annual  temiieratiire  at  the "N.  Cape  (lat,  71° 
ll'ao")  Is  6°  higher  than  at  Knontekis  in  the  Interior 
(in  lat.  (18°  30').  Yet,  .It  the  latter,  the  thermometer  rites 
In  July  to  (>4",  while  at  the  Cajie  It  seldom  reachea  ,  0°. 
In  both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
temla'r  ;  but  in  the  valleys,  among  tlic  mountains,  corn 
ripens  in  the  short  space  of  three  monlha.  The  sun 
being  so  many  hours  above  the  horlion,  the  heat  Is  then 
Intense,  and  the  clotids  of  Insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cold  of  w  inter,  on  the  contrary.  Is  fre- 
quently so  intense  as  to  freeze  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine  ; 
and  the  rivers  In  the  interior  are  covertnl  with  ice  to  tlie 
depth  of  several  feet.  Towards  the  N.,  the  tun  remaint 
for  many  weeki  below  the  horlion  In  winter,  and  In 
Slimmer  Is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the  long 
night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  It  relieved  by 
the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  vivid  co- 
ruscations of  the  aurora  linrealis.  The  twilight  is  also 
sill  h,  that,  during  several  hours  each  day.  It  is  possilile  to 
read  without  a  lamp  or  candle. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  maritime  and  moun- 
tainous dlstriit  dlfler  as  widely  a^  the  climate.  In  the 
low  country,  iiarticnlarly  near  tlie  shores  of  the  liulph  of 
llothnla,  are  large  f  iresit  of  spruce,  Scoicli  llr,  and  other 
resliioiis  trees;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  olliir  vegi'tablis, 
are  cultivated  ;  and  ro»<'s,  carnations,  Sc,  deck  the  gar- 
dens during  the  brief  months  of  summer.  In  a  colder 
region  the  s|iruce  disappears,  the  Sioleli  tir  U'liig  the  only 
tree  of  that  class  that  braves  Its  severity.  It,  In  its  turn, 
declines  In  vigour,  till  It  totally  disappears ;  and  Its  place 
Is  supplied  by  till'  lilnli,  which  again  yields  to  the  ,Sii/i« 
uliiuiii.  a  idant  uiikncwn  In  Hritalii.  and  pi  ruliar  to  cold 
iliniates.  The  Huhin  (AdiniO'iiirMf. /fnAM.<nrrfi( i/.f,anil 
other  berry-bi  aring  plants,  are  here  numerous,  and  sup- 
port  even  an  addillonal  degree  of  cold;  but  we  arrive 
siHin  aflrr  at  a  climate  where  nothing  Is  to  be  seen  but  A 
few  of  the  hardiest  plants,  such  as  the  dwarf  birch,  with 
the  iSii/;j' /(i/iomVrt.  (lii'Aij  h^ini hurra,  and  othir  trees 
and  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  few  mosses  still 
keep  theli'  ground;  but  iH'lore  reaching  the  point  of  per. 
petiial  congelation,  there  Is  here,  at  In  other  coiiiitriea 
ipille  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  neither 
plant  nor  animal  to  be  seen,  'I'he  reindeer's  lichen  It 
of  a  bright  yellow  cidoiir.  which,  at  the  plant  withers, 
becoiues  snow-whlti' ;  It  thrives  iM'tler  near  the  tir  forest! 
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thnn  in  the  loftier  region>  of  birches,  and  a  plain  covered 
with  thii  moil  forms  a  Lapland  meadow.  It  is  the 
winter  food  of  the  cattle,  and,  when  ground,  is  used  as 
Oour  by  the  Inhab.  Hich  pastures  also  arc  furniehvd  by 
the  bear's  moss  ( Mutcut  polytricha),  which,  on  account 
of  its  softness  and  elasticity,  is  made  into  beds  and  mat- 
tresses, alleged  by  travellers  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  root  of  the  Angelica,  and  the  stem  of  the 
Fotuhiu,  are  used  as  food,  and  of  all  the  grains  barley  Is 
that  which  thrives  best ;  but  the  jmtato  yields  a  surer 
harvest,  and,  if  generally  cultivated,  might  afford  suffi- 
cient sustenance  for  the  inhabs.  The  turnip  and  cabbage, 
introduced  by  the  Russians,  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands. 
The  best  agriculturists  are  the  Finnish  colonists,  who 
have  raised  corn  at  Alten,  in  lat.  70°,  which  may  safely  be 
pronounced  the  N.  limit  of  husbandry  ;  but  tillage,  ge. 
nerally,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Among  the  animals  of  Lapland,  the  rein-deer  is  the 
most  valuable.  It  serves  as  the  principal  beast  of  bur- 
den ;  its  milk  is  highly  valued  ;  its  flesh  supplies  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  people  during  a  part  of  the  year  ;  its 
■inews  are  made  into  thread  \  its  horns  into  spoons,  and 
other  domestic  utensils ;  and  its  skin  furnishes  a  great 

Eart  of  their  dress.  The  rein-deer  bears  a  great  resem- 
lance  to  the  stag,  but  is  much  smaller,  being  in  general 
only  four  feet  in  height  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  but  two  feet  long  in  tiie  body.  It  is  remark- 
able equally  for  the  eli-ganro  of  Its  shape,  the  beauty  of 
its  palniated  horns,  and  tlie  ease  with  which  it  supports 
itself  during  a  long  winter  of  nine  months.  In  summer 
it  feeds  on  grass,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  herb 
called  the  great  water-horse  tail ;  but  in  winter  it  refuses 
hi>y,  and  obtains  its  whole  nourishment  from  the  rein-deer 
moss.  It  thrives  best  in  the  cold  dry  regions  of  central 
Lapland,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at  large  tlie  whole 

ear  round,  under  tlie  care  of  shepherds  assisted  by  dogs, 
riie  rein-deer,  indeed,  form  therhiefwealth  of  the  natives. 
The  iM)orer  classes  have  from  f)0  to  2()() ;  the  middle  classes 
from  300  to  "(HI ;  ami  the  affluent  ollcn  iilK)ve  1,(11.0  head. 
The  females  arc  driven  home  morning  and  evening  to 
be  milked,  and  yield  about  as  nuicli  milk  as  the  goat. 
Horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheen  are  rnmmun  ;  and  in  the 
forest.',  are  bears,  gluttons,  wolves,  elks,  hares,  martens, 
iquirrels,  and  lemming-rats,  llirds  of  passage  arrive  in 
flocks  every  sunnner ;  capercallies,  grouse,  partridges, 
and  aquatic  fowl,  arc  very  plentiful  near  llie  eoa»t,  and 
lainmergeyers  and  eagles  soar  nearly  to  I  lie  line  of  per- 
iietual  snow.  The  rivers  are  stored  witli  salmon,  Iier- 
riiig,  ond  other  (Ish ;  and  in  .luly  and  Aug.  insects 
■iKiund  ill  such  enormous  quantities,  that  Wahleiiherg 
h.is  hupjMised  that  their  de.id  bodies  serve  luan  exeelleiit 
manure  for  the  soil. 

The  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Same,  are  mm\ 
prubablv  a  trilK-  of  I'schoude  or  Finns,  though  dlHerence 
uf  situation  has,  In  the  course  of  ages,  produrwl  a  funda- 
mental dilfereiice  of  character.  J'he  Finns,  an  inilus- 
Irious  though  uniK>llshed  race,  were  encourageii  to  form 
colonies  in  Lapland  abinit  a  renliiry  ago;  and  their 
iiumlMT  lias  since  inrreased  rapidly,  while  that  of 
the  Laplanders  has  been  stationary,  perhaps  on  (he 
decline.  Of  the'.<7,(i()0inhaliitaiits<ir  Niirwe):i.>ii  l.,i|>lanil, 
there  are  not.  It  is  thought.  aho\e  fi.iMM)  LaplaiiderH. 
I'hey  have  swarthy  coniplexliua.  Iilaek  short  hair,  uiile 
mouths,  hollww  cheeks,  uml  long  and  pointed  chins. 
They  are  strong,  active,  and  hardy;  but  lliey  siider 
niucM  from  disease,  and  few  live  iM'yoiid  (llty.  I)i«. 
honesty  Is  gi'ni'ral  among  them,  luid  ilrain-ilriiiking  is 
olten  carriiii  to  a  fatal  e\ce»».  They  were  not  converted 
(o  (,'hriitlaiilly  till  the  17lh  ceiilnry.  Those  ol  the 
llusiian  province  are  prnfissc-dlj  iii  Ihetireek  church, 
while  Ihiiai' suliject  to  .Sweden  are  Lutherans,  lint  not- 
wllhslaniling  the  etlnrts  of  llie  ini«ti<inarles,  tliey  are 
tlill  very  ignnranl  liolli  of  the  ihu  triiies  and  duties  of 
t'hrlstianlty.  and  retain  many  heathen  snperstltion.n. 

Ihe  reln.ileer  I  apianders  li>e  either  \» bully  or  prlii- 
cipnlly  on  Ihe  pr(Nliice  of  thnr  hrriis,  linlldiiig  their 
rude  huts  during  suniiner  in  the  niosa  pastures  of  the 
rlevattil  loiintry,  and  in  winter  on  the  leiel  tracts  Inha- 
bited by  other  n.itloii* ;  lull  the  llshing  Laplanders  ciiii- 
flne  theniseivci  to  Ihe  luiiks  of  lakes  and  river*,  and 
catch  llsli  and  heavers,  which.  a>  will  as  skins  and 
veidson,  Ihey  exrhaiigi'  with  Ihe  Ito'siaiis  and  Swedes 
for  •piriliiiiui  llquiirs,  ine.d   salt,  and  l.iOaicii. 

The  ihitliing  of  lliese  hall  cl\il'reit  irilH'<  it  alum- 
danlly  nuirse,  ennsUling  iifawonllcn  ra|i.  a  ciiat  eom- 
moiily  i,f  sheep  skin,  with  Ihe  wiml  Inwards,  niid  a  gri'at 
Ciwt,  nither  of  kersey,  or  of  rein-dee-  skin,  with  the  hair 
outwards.  'I'hey  have  no  stockings,  lint  a  kind  of  paii- 
laliMinsof  eiMtrie  clolli.  or  laniKil  lealhir.  lilted  close  to 
the  legs ;  their  times  are  made  nf  rein-ib'cr's  skin,  the 
side  iN'ing  laki  'i  from  Ihe  fori'heail.  and  the  ippi-r  lea- 
ther from  the  Icgi  The  wmneii  dress  ncaily  in  Ihe 
■anie  manner,  but  mUIi  the  addltlnll  nl  some  nuh'  orna- 
inen's ;  and,  in  Ihe  lase  of  Ihe  iinire  altlueiil,  of  inanllea 
and  aprons  of  Hutsla  linen  or  collim  'these,  niid  lea- 
ther liir  III"  liKiils  III  Ihe  men.  are  olitiilned  In  Ihe  petty 
IrartIr  nf  the  l.aplaieler.s  «llh  the  Swedes.    When  Ira- 
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veiling,  and  exposed  to  the  winter  blast,  it  Is  cuBtomary 
for  the  natives  to  cast  a  hood  over  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  through  which 
they  see  and  breathe. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  a  Finnish  dialect ; 
but  it  contains  so  many  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  that 
they  are  not  intelligible  by  the  inhabitants  of  Finland, 
nor  indeed  can  the  tribes  in  one  part  understand  the 
language  spoken  by  those  of  another.  The  Laponic 
has  been  mixed  more  than  the  other  Finnish  tongues 
with  the  German  and  Scandinavian,  and  hence  its  prin- 
cipal roots  and  derivations  bear  much  less  affinity  with 
those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia.  (Matle-Brun, 
Oioe.Vniv,  ;  Schniltler,  La  Hutsi'e,  p. C06,  &c.) 

LAK,  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  tlie  prov.  of  I.arlstan, 
I30m.  W.N.W.  Gombroon,  and  182  m.  S.K.  Shiraz  ; 
lat.  27°  ac  N.,  long.  A2°  45'  E.  Pop.  I2,(H)0.  ?  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  in  an  extensive  plain, 
covered  with  palm  trees.  The  houses  geiier.illy  are 
commo<lious  and  neatly  furnished,  and  there  are  several 
handsome  public  buildings.  The  governor's  house,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  !s  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  with  towers.  The  baraar,  which  is  in  go<id  re- 
pair, is  alleged  to  lie  the  best  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Persia:  it  is  very  ancient,  and  built  on  a  similar  plan  to 
that  of  Shiraz,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with  loftier 
arches,  greater  length  and  breadth,  and  superior  work- 
manship. The  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  town,  is  now  in  ruins.  Itain-watcr  licing  Ihe 
only  water  to  be  found  in  this  parched  and  arid  country, 
is  collected  during  the  wet  season  in  largo  cisterns, 
similar  to  those  in  the  island  of  Ormuz. 

Lar  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Arabic  kingdom  de- 
stroyed by  Shall  Abbns  II.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
decay ;  but  it  still  manuraclures  fire-arms,  gunpowder, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  cxchaniied  at  Shiraz  ami  liombroon 
for  colfee,  sugar,  Indian  silks,  and  European  liierchan- 
dise.  (A'lHficir,  p.  83.) 

LAKGS,  a  lior.  of  barony,  and  sea.port  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Ayr,  iHautifully  situated  on  a  bay  ol  the  same  naie" 
and  overhung  on  the  land  side  bv  richly,  wooilcd  ^'" 
2'i  m.,  dir.  dist.  by  land,  W.byK.  Glasgow,  and4lli  ^  '■>, 
water.  Stationary  nop.  I, '2(H) ;  Init  in  summer,  ther,  .i.- 
sometimes  l,n(Ml  visiters  at  sea-bathing.  Ithasanelc.  ' 
suite  of  public  baths,  with  a  reading-room  and  III  .' 
and  virions  circulating  libraries.  Though  not  bin., 
on  any  regular  plan,  it  contains  many  excellent  am. 
substantial  houses,  'j'he  par.  church,  with  its  spire  and 
dock,  is  eminently  ciMiiplcuoiis.  Many  gentlemen's 
seats  are  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Largs  is  celebratwi  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  great 
battle,  fought  in  I'^'iS,  iH'tween  llaco,  king  of  Norway, 
and  the  troops  of  Alexander  II.,  in  which  the  former  was 
signally  defeated.  The  cairns  and  tumuli,  eriK'ted  liy 
liermission  of  the  conquerors,  by  the  Norwegians  over 
their  slain,  arc  still  visible  on  the  S.  side  of  the  village. 

LAItlSSA  (Turk.  )'<-niYrAcr),  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Trikala,  'i.'iin.  N.W.  Vnlo,  and  70 m. 
E.S.i;.  Vaniii.i ;  lat.  S'.r.'iS'  N.,  hing.  T/ytW  15"  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Holland,  'iO,(i(H),  llioiigh  lint  little  stress  can 
he  laid  on  this  statement.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  is 
kitnatetl  on  the  Selembria  (.m.  I'tiuius),  crossed  here  by 
a  bridge  of  In  arches.  This  river  approaches  it  thruiigfi 
a  tract  of  wnodlaml  alnmst  concealing  it  from  view,  and 
then  Hows  close  at  the  foot  of  a  convent  of  Dervishes, 
two  l.irge  Turkish  mosiiiies,  and  several  groups  of  lofly 
hulldlngs,  toiin  after  diaappeariiig  among  tile  woinis. 
The  winter  IIoimIs,  which  come  down  from  Ihe  mountains 
with  great  force.  Ireipienlly  occa  Ion  great  damage  lo 
Ihe  clay-liiillt  himscs  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  town. 
Internally,  Lirissa  is  mean  and  irregular;  iii.ir  its 
centre  Is  an  open  space,  having  some  goml  liazaars ; 
but  Ihe  streets  are  generally  III  built,  narrow,  and 
llllhy;  and  hiith  houses  and  oeiipie  seem  to  Im>  In  the 
most  abject  ciiiidiHiin.  Ilesldes  tlie  misiiues,  there  is  a 
(ireek  melropnlitan  church  :  and  Hi  "se,  with  some  baths 
mill  a  khan,  constilnle  all  Ihe  piihlic  huililings  of  Ihe 
place.  There  is  very  Utile  trade,  and  Ihe  bazaars  are  ill 
supplied  with  inanntactured  goods.  The  plains  tiir- 
rMiinillng  l.aritsa  CMiisistof  a  line  allinial  snil.  and  are 
extremely  fertile.  They  prialiiee  large  crops  nf  Indian 
cinii,  wheal. and  IoInicco  ;  and  northward  ire  rich  slieep 
pasinres.  In  f.ict,  there  wants  inilhiiig  hut  giiiHl  go- 
vernment and  goiMl  laws  to  reiiiler  Larlssa  and  Its  vicinlly 
Inihislrloiis,  rich,  and  piipuliins  ;  but  no  iiiipro\ement  of 
any  kind  need  he  expected  under  the  wiirn  out,  iuibetilu 
deaiHilism  of  Turkey. 

It  llulland  .mil  Dodwell  lie  correct  In  their  opliilnn, 
that  the  miHlern  Larlssa  iHcnples  tlie  site  of  Hie  .iiiricnt 
clly  of  Ihe  >aiiip  iiame,  It  Is  ot  very  high  <  anllipiilv, 
clalnilng.  in  coinpeiiilon  wllh  I'hthia.  Ihe  honour  ol 
being  the  liltlli.|ilace  of  Achillea,  hence  called  I  ii- 
rittiiiH,  Hiidlieing  prolMbly  Identical  wllh  Ihe  lliA«r;i- 
«»  A()M  menlloneil  bv  llomer  In  bis  catalogue  ol  Hie 
(ireek  forces.  ( //  ii  (is!  )  At  «  aubaequent  perloil  it 
nei|n|reil  kopie  I  ell  brilt  Irom  I's  adoptiiiii  of  Hie  demo 
cratlcal  lorni  of  giM  iiinieiit,  luiil  from  lis  i.  aloiis  suppiMt 
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of  the  Athenian  c.iuse  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 
(Comp.  Ariitol.  PoL  v.  C,  with  T/iuc.  il.  c.  3'2.)  Itafter- 
wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  hia 
successors,  under  whom  it  remained  till  the  subversion 
of  their  empire  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  to  have  de- 
clined under  the  early  Roman  emperors  from  its  ancient 
importance.  Lucan  says  of  it :  — 

"  Alque  ollm  Lartssa  potens ."  (Lib.vi.  Im.3^5.) 

I'hc  town  and  neighbourhood  were  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  the  same  violent  and  sudden  inundations  which 
now  cause  such  extensive  mischief.  (Holland't  Travelt, 
pp.  3S8— 330. ;  flodu7C«'i  Tour,  I.  100. ;  Cramer's  Greece, 
1.  3S6.) 

LAUISTAN,  a  small  prov.  of  Persia,  p-trt  of  the 
an.  Caramania,  extending  along  the  N.  shore  of  the 
giilph  of  that  n.ime,  between  20°  .ind  29°  N.  lat.,  and 
fi.')"  and  58°  E.  long.,  bounded  N.W.  by  Fars,  and 
N.  E.  by  Kerman.  Area,  l(i,000  8q.  m.  Pop.  uncer- 
tain. It  is  the  poorest  and  least  productive  prov.  of 
Persia,  diversilicd  indeed  with  plains  and  mountains, 
extimding  to  the  sea ;  but  so  arid  and  so  destitute  of 
wholesome  water,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  periodical 
ruins,  which  fill  the  cisterns  of  the  natives,  and  enable 
tliem  to  cultivate  the  date  tree,  with  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  barley,  it  would  lie  quite  uninhabitable.  The 
coast  Is  in  the  possession  of  dilTerent  Arab  tribes,  who, 
under  their  respective  sheikhs,  malnt.iin  tlieir  independ- 
ence, paying  only  a  trifling  tribute  to  the  king.  They  are 
chielly  pirates  by  profession,  and  reside  in  small  towns  or 
mud  forts  scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulph :  the 
chief  of  these  are,  Congoon,  having  about  .5,000  iiihab. ; 
Nakhilo,  opposite  the  island  of  Shitwar ;  and  Mogoo, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  secure  roadsteads  in  the  Gulph. 
The  Interior  of  the  country  has  not  been  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. Lar  Is  the  cap.,  which  see.  (Kinneir's Persia, 
p. 81.) 

I.ARNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  on  a 
creek  of  the  Inlet  of  the  sea  called  Larne  I^iugh,  IH  m, 
N.  by  K.  Belfast.  Pop.  In  1831,  2,01.5.  It  consists  of  an 
old  and  a  new  town,  and  has,  besides,  the  parish  church, 
a  R.  (Catholic  chapel,  3  Presbyterian,  and  I  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  and  a  national  school.  A  manor-court 
is  held  every  six  weeks,  and  petty  sessions  every  Tort- 
night.  It  is  a  constabulary  and  coast-guard  station.  It 
formerly  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  In  salt ;  biil  its  trnflic  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  export  of  linen,  grain,  and 
provisions.  These  amounted.  In  1835,  to  the  value  of 
00,309/.,  of  which  linen  was  estimated  to  make  40,(HX)/. 
Considcr,ible  quantities  of  lime  are  also  exported.  Coiil 
Is  the  principal  article  of  importation.  The  harliour  is 
land-locked,  and  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  smaller  class 
of  vessels,  which  enter  and  depart  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
Markets  on  Tiiesdars  ;  fairs,  on  July  31.,  Dec.  1.,  and  on 
the  llrst  Monday  of  every  nioiitli.  Post-olBcc  revenue, 
in  1830, 1.53/. ;  In  18.10,  518/.  A  branch  of  the  Ilelfust  bank 
was  opened  In  1830.  I'lsh  is  abundant,  particularly 
mackerel,  hake,  cod,  and  mullet;  salmon  is  taken  near 
the  entrance  of  the  hay.  The  tisherinen  do  not  restrict 
themselves  lo  tlie  llshing,  but  are  also  njiriciilturists,  and 
go  to  sea  oiilv  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  take. 

I,  A  UN  K"  A  (an.  allium  f)  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  on  Its  S.E.  shore,  at  the  botloin  of  the  buy  of 
S.illnes,  23  m.  S.E.  Nicosia,  lat.  SIJ  54' 30"  N.,  long. 
33'^  KC  45"  K,  Pop.  estlmaleil  by  Klnnelr  at  5,000.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town  :  the  latter,  called 
tlie  Marina,  is  built  along  the  sea  shore ;  the  other  is  a 
mile  more  Inland,  and  on  higher  ground.  The  liou.^es, 
with  the  exci'|illiin  of  a  few  belonging  to  the  Frank  mer- 
chants, are  built  of  mud  bricks  dried  In  llie  sun,  and  are 
mean  in  the  extreme;  they  have  mostly,  however,  very 
One  gardens,  but  these  being  inclosed  by  high  walls,  coii- 
tribiite  little  or  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  town,  as 
seen  from  the  streets.  It  is  'he  seat  of  a  (ircek  bishopric, 
aiirl  III  the  I'pperTown  Is  tlie  cathedral  and  convent  of 
.St.  Saviour,  and  the  Lower  h.is  a  inos(|iie,  a  convent, 
tlie  chapel  of  St.  t.atarus,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle 
constructed  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  I.usigiiaii. 
Ileiiig  situ.ited  on  the  verge  of  a  marshy  plain,  screened 
by  high  mountains  from  the  cooling  iiinuence  of  the  N. 
winds,  and  having  near  it  extensive  lagoons,  whirh  In 
siiniiner  prialuce  large  >|uantitles  of  salt,  I. arnica  is  hot, 
and,  at  certain  seasons,  iinhealtliy.  It  hiu  no  good  water, 
exce|il  what  Is  hrniiKht  lo  It  by  an  aqiiediiet  ciinstriicled, 
ill  1747,  by  n  Turkish  emir.  There  Is  no  harbour  ;  bill 
llie  bay.  which  (i|m'iis  lo  (he  S.K.,  and  derives  Us  name 
ftoni  the  salt  lauiions,  alHinls  gnod  anchoragu  In  deep 
water,  at  no  great  dislaiue  oirsliore. 

.Siu'h  has  lieen  the  liilliieni f  that  rapacious  and  In- 

Icili'raiil  desiiotlsin  iimlir  wlilili  this  nuble  Island  has 
iiMig  uioaned  {ai'c  t'vi'h<  >.).  that  I. arnica,  though  so  poor 

anil  decayed,  Is  iinw  II iind  elty,  the  emporium  of  Its 

n>iiiiiii*rce.  and  the  pniii  ip.il  reslih'iu-e  ot  the  Inrcign 
ciiniiils.  The  exports  consist  of  wheal,  several  cargoes 
ol  Mlileli  are  exporleil  In  S|iiiin  and  I'nrtiigal,  with  barley, 
iii'lon,  silk.  wine,  and  driiHs  ;  the  linporls  are  rice  and 
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siiii.ir  froni  I'gypt.anil  clntli,  hardware,  and  eoloiiial  |iro- 
,  lioni   Malta  and  Suivruk. 


diicc 


\\heii  Kinnuir  visited 


the  island,  this  traffic  was  carried  on  in  Levantine  shipi, 
under  English  colours,  and  such,  probably,  is  still  the 
case.  {Kinneir's  Asia  Minor,  Sec.,  183. ;  Drummotut's 
Travels,  140,) 

Drummond,  Fococke,  and  the  Abbe  Mariti,  concur  in 
opinion  that  Larnica  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
allium  i  while  Kinneir  and  others  suppose  the  latter  to 
have  been  near  a  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  a  few  miles 
S.W.  from  Larnica,  where  there  are  numerous  tumult 
and  hillocks  of  rubbish.  The  probability,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  site  of 
Larnica  and  Cittium  are  really  identicaL  {Drummond, 
p.  260.  J  Clarice, iv.  39.  8vo.  cd.) 

Cittium  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  re> 
mote  period,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  tho 
birth-place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical  system  of 
philosophy.  Perhaps  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  his  error  in  supposing  pleasure  and  pain 
to  be  absolutely  iiulilTerent,  no  system  of  philosophy  has 
ever  been  proposed  so  well  fitted  as  that  of  Zeno,  to 
imbue  its  votaries  with  the  purest  principles  of  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  heroic  magnanimity. 

**  Hccta  fuit,  servore  moflum,  finemque  (enere, 
Naturamque  svtiui,  patrtiuquv  Impendere  vitam ; 
Nvc  sibi,  sed  ton  genilum  ut  credere  mundo.'* 

LucAK.  il.  v.  3S0.* 

CImon,  the  great  Athenian  commander,  either  died  at 
tlic  siege  of  Cittium  or  immediately  after  he  had  taken 
it.  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  un- 
known. 

LASSA,  or  H'LASSA  {Land  qf  the  Divine  Inlelli- 
gence),  a  city  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  cap.  of 
Thibet,  prov.  Oui,  300m.  E.  by  N.  Katmandoo,  the  cap. 
of  Ncpaul ;  lat.  29°  30'  N.,  long.  91°  40'  E.  Pop.  uncer- 
i  iln,  but  conjectured  to  be  about  24,000.  It  is  situated  on 
tl.'^  Galdjao,  a  tributary  of  the  Sanpo,  about  28  m.  from 
its  confluence  with  that  river,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain  about  CO  m.  long  and  35  in.  broad,  surrounded  by 
lolty  mountains.  It  is  not  walled,  but  its  streets  and 
houses,  towers,  bazaars,  and  handsome  detached  resi- 
dences. Indicate  its  importance  comparatively  at  least, 
with  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  houses  are  built 
of  a  brown  stone,  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
tolerably  lofty  rooms,  and,  though  somewhat  grotesque, 
give  the  Idea  of  wealth  and  res|H!ctabillty.  The  great 
temple  of  lluddha,  which  is  likewise  the  residence  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  the  pontifical  sovereign  of  Thibet, 
stands  on  the  hill  Uota-la,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city, 
and  consists  of  im  extensive  range  of  square-shapml 
buildings,  crownecTIn  the  centre  with  a  gilded  dome,  and 
occupying  altogether  an  area  of  about  40  bogahs.  It 
comprises,  accoriling  to  the  Chinese  geographers,  I0,0()0 
apartments,  varying  in  size  and  grandeur  according  to 
the  supposed  dignity  of  the  idols  which  they  respectively 
contain.  Contiguous  to  the  temple,  on  Its  four  sides,  are 
the  four  celebrated  monasteries  of  Ilrephung,  ,Sera, 
(ihaldan,  and  Samyil,  alleged  to  he  Inhabited  hy  upwards 
of  4,(HKi  monks,  and  much  resorted  to  by  the  ('hinese  and 
Mongols  as  schools  of  philosophy  and  Itiiddhlsin.  In  and 
near  tlie  city  are  five  other  temples,  built  on  the  samo 
general  plan,  but  very  Inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to 
that  Just  descrilied.  f.assa,  besides  being  the  resort  of 
zealous  llnddhists  from  all  parts  of  Chfiia,  Turkestan, 
Nepaul,  &c.,  Is  a  place  of  considerablu  trade  in  silk, 
wool,  and  goats'  hair,  woollen  cloths  and  cashmeres, 
velvets,  linens,  asafietlda,  iH'ioar.  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
silver  bullion,  gold  dust,  and  precious  stones,  chiefly  with 
N.  Ilindostan,  Nepaul,  llootaii,  Creat  Uucharia,  and 
China;  and  In  the  markets,  where  the  gomls  areex|Hised 
for  sale  on  mats,  regularly  appointed  market-lnspiHtort 
fix  the  prices,  from  which  no  deviation  Is  allowed. 
Handicraft  is  much  follownl,  and  with  great  success  ; 
and  the  lapidaries,  workers  In  metal,  and  engravers  are 
not  Inferior  to  the  Chinese.  (Hiller,  Eritkunde  nm 
Asit-n.  iii.  p.  237— 251. ;  Hittncll's  Hindustan,  p.  ,10(i,  j 
llnmilliin's  dm.)  • 

I.A'TAKIA,  or  LADIKIEII  (an.I.a<xlii;-a  ad  mnn), 
a  town  of  Syrlii,  in  the  paili,  of  Aleppo,  90  m.  .S.W 
Aleppo,  and  7t  in.  S.  by  E.  Iskendernon  ;  lat.  ,'1,5° ;10'  ,10" 
N.,  long.  3.5"  4;V  E.  Poo,,  according  to  Mr,  Consul 
Moore,  ,5,(K)0;  but,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Ilarker,  IO,(HK». 
iHiiwiing'n  Hfpurl  dm  Syria,  p.  114.)  The  town  com- 
prises an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  separateil  hy  gardeni 
and  plaiitatlims.  'The  lower  portion,  called  the  Scala, 
consists  of  a  double  street,  rniining  •larallel  to  the 
shore,  anil  another  leading  down  lo  It  Wni  the  upper 
town,  having  coU'ee-hoiises,  and  places  of  resort  tor  sea- 
faring people.  'The  port  is  a  small  shallow  basin,  with  a 
narrow  entr.inre,  and  well  shellrred,  except  westward: 
on  its  N.  side  Is  a  rulni'd  caslle,  slanillng  on  a  roik  coii- 
iiecled  hy  arches  with  the  inainl.ind  ;  and  al  the  E.  end 
are  the  eiisloin-hoii%e,  landing-place,  and  several  larg* 
warehouses.     'The  ii|>per  lomi,  which  Is  In  a  very  dilapl. 

•  Till' ri'silrr  wlin  II I  .lir*  fiir  nirllirr  liir„riiiail,m  ollh  ruiwrl  lo 
lll|.  8l,.|i  .,  will  (In  w,  II  If  r.tVr  111  ViiilVl  .W,.iu/  Srultmruli,  |uirl  vll. 
M',  t.  II.  1  i|i.  I,  j  and  |u  lliii  ttfril  i/N  Lull  ij'  Mimltsatiieti,  III,  nil, 
r»|>.  lU, 
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dated  state,  In  coniequence  of  the  damage  occaiioned  by 
frequent  earthquakes,  consists  of  several  narrow  and 
irregular  streets:  the  houses  are  constructed  of  cut 
stone,  flat-roofed,  usually  two  stories  high,  with  an  inner 
court.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  is  a  triumphal 
gate,  between  30  (t.  and  40  ft.  in  height,  encircled  near  its 
summit  by  a  handsome  entablature :  its  four  arches  are 
in  the  Roman  style  of  architecture,  and,  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building  denotes  great  antiquity,  it 
was  prot)ably  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  or, 
perhaps,  Ocrmanlcus.  (Kinneir.)  The  corners  are 
adorned  with  handsome  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  and  one  of 
its  fronts  exhibits  a  basso-relievo,  with  arms  and  martial 
instruments. 

At  no  great  distance  Is  a  mosque,  built  from  the  ruins 
of  another  ancient  ediflce,  with  Corinthian  columns ;  and 
amidst  the  rocks  and  crags  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large 
necropolis,  containing  numerous  square  sarcophagi,  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  the  island  of  Milo.  There  are  3  other 
mosques  and  a  Greek  churches .  Tlie  bazaars  are  poor 
and  InsigniHcant ;  and  the  only  considerable  article  of 
trade  is  tobacco,  raised  near  the  town  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  lilgbly  prited  all  over  the  Levant,  and  at 
Constantinople.  It  pays  a  duty  on  being  rcapied  of  34 
piastres  per  cantar,  and  of  3  piastres  per  cantar  on  ex- 
portation. 

The  produce  of  cotton,  in  the  Latakia  district,  is  not 
usually  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  ;  but  wlien  it  exceeds  it,  the  excess  is  exported 
to  the  French  and  Italian  ports,  the  average  price  being 
liSOO  piastres  per  cantar.  Bees-wux,  scammony,  and 
sponge,  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  export.  The  im- 
ports comprise  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  cotton  twist,  and 
printed  goods,  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  and  tin.  The 
trade  of  Latakia,  however,  is  much  restricted  l)y  the 
badness  of  its  port,  which  is  so  choked  up  with  mud  and 
sand  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  more  than  100 
tons  burden.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  that  entered  and  loft  the  port  of  Latukia  in 
183.°>,  I836,andl837. 


Vean. 

ArriTsd. 

D«l>arted. 

Shlpi. 

Tonnsne. 

Value. 

Shipi.    Tonnage. 

Value. 

III37 

I0« 

106 
9t 

11,157 
lO.illB 

/-. 

106,360 
i'21,«t7 

9fi 
IW 
9.1 

I0,<40 
11,017 
10,117 

5.'i,S7» 
iU,7l3 
.'»9,7.M 

Latakia  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Laodicea, 
fo  named  by  its  founder,  Seleucus  NIcutor,  in  honour  of 
his  mother,  and  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
before  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Itomans.  It  was 
visited  by  Julius  (?amar  when  on  liis  way  from  Kgypt  to 
Pontus,  and  is  styled  Juliopoiis  on  some  of  its  medals. 
During  the  civil  wars,  Dolalwila,  with  his  fleet  and  army, 
was  shut  up  in  It  by  Cassiiis,  and  olillRed  lo  surrender. 
It  became  a  bishop's  see  early  in  the  Christian  sra,  and 
was  hold  by  the  Christians  when  the  crusaders  invaded 
Syria.  It  was  afterwards  Included  In  llie  empire  of  Sa- 
ladin,  and  was  Anally  added  to  the  Turkish  dominions 
by  Selim  I.,  in  1M7.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  fully 
attest  its  siie  and  grandeur,  and  offer  ready  building 
materials  fo  the  modern  inliab.  Tlie  acropolis  stood  on 
a  tnliutar  summit  M.K.  of  the  town;  but  nothing  remains 
of  it  beyond  a  few  wells  and  cisterns.  (A'/'nnWr's  Atia 
Minor,  \i.  1(13— IfiO.  i  Olivier,  Voyane  en  Syrie,  Isc,  Iv, 
133.  ;  Bowring'l  Ilepurl. ) 

LAUBKN,  or  LUIIKN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silcsln, 

Jov.  Liegnlls,  cap.  circ.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  (Jiiels, 
Om.  W.S.W.  Liegnits.  I'op.  S,(i40.  It  is  surroiimlinl 
with  old  walls,  and  garrisoned  by  Invalids.  It  Is  llie  seat 
of  Judicial  riiurtH  fur  the  town  and  cirrle ;  has  a  Kom. 
Catli.  and  three  I'rototaiit  ehuri'hes,  a  gyniiuisluiii,  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  honpitals,  a  nclicioi  for  teachihg  the 
•rt  of  spinning  wiiiillrayurn,  and  xinic  traiie  In  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics.  ( Ion  Xiillilx  ;  lii-inhnus.) 

LAUDKK,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  maritet-town  of 
HrotiHIid,  CO.  Ilerwit'k,  illstr.  of  L.tudeidale.  of  which 
tt  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Leader,  a  trllMitary  of  the  TweiMl, 
on  the  line  of  riind  iH'tween  l''.dliil>iirKii  and  Colilitriiam, 
M  m.  S.i:.  'if  the  furiner.  and  'tS  in.  N.W.  Iiy  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  (which  has  long  Ih-<mi  stationary).  I,I'7<V 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  dUieiit- 
ing  chaiipl,  the  town-hoiiie,  and  iiaiil.  Tlilrlstana  t'astle, 
the  ani'lent  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Lauderdale, 
t*  within  I  m.  of  the  town.  There  are  4  seliools,  of 
which  line  Is  endiiweil,  average  atteiidanee,  .'10(1;  and  4 
lulnerlplliin  libraries.  A  common,  eoin|>rliliiK  l.li'.l.^aere■, 
Is  divided  among  the  burgenset.  In  i4N'i,  (iK'liraiie  anil 
other  minions  of  James  III.,  were  liangmi  by  oriler  ol 
the  Karl  of  Arraii,  and  iitlier  leilileineii,  iiver  the  |iara|iet 
of  a  lirldge  In  the  vieiiilty  of  tlila  liiwn.  Lauder  unites 
with  llaiidliigton,  Dunliar,  Jeilbiirgh,  and  N.  Ilcrwlik,  In 
Mnding  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  ('.  Itegistercd  electors, 
In  IK*9-40,  ti'l. 
LAUENDUnC,  a  towa  of  the  Danish  dum.,  cap.  of 
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the  duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe,  as  m.  S.E.  Ham- 
burg. Pop.  about  3,400.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  a 
church,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  market-place.  A  brisk 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Elbe  and  Lubeck 
through  this  town,  which  is  also  a  station  for  collecting 
tolls  on  the  Elbe,  amounting  to  lietween  40,000  and 
50,000  rix-dollars  a  year.  (  Uorichelmann'i  Slein,  i.  524.; 
Berghttus.) 

LAUNCESTON.a  pari,  and  mun.  bor..market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  the  N.  division  of 
huad.  East,  on  the  Attcry,  a  tributary  of  the  Tamar, 
i9m.  E.N.E.  Bodmin,  20  m.  N.N.W.  Plymouth,  and 
200  m.  W,  by  S.  I^ondon.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which 
comprises,  besides  the  old  bor. ,  the  parishes  of  St .  Stephen, 
St.  Thomas,  l.awhitton,  and  S.  Petherwin),  in  1831, 
5,394.  The  town  consists  of  two  chief  avenues  on  tlie 
London  and  Tavistock  roads,  intersecting  cacli  other 
almost  at  right  angles,  crossed  by  several  narrow  and 
mean-looking  streets.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  parts  of  which,  with  2  gates,  are  yet  standing. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  cover  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  and  attest  Its  former  strength  and  importance. 
A  part  of  its  keep  was  once  used  as  a  county  gaol ;  but 
the  prisoners  are  now  sent  to  Bodmin,  which  has  been 
the  assize  town  since  1H38.  A  small  guildhall  Is  the  only 
public  building  devoted  to  civil  purposes.  The  church, 
a  handsome  Gothic  structure  built  of  granite  blocks,  en- 
riched with  curiously  carved  ornaments,  has  a  lofty 
tower  at  its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a  curacy  of  the  yearly 
value  of  116/.  There  are  places  of  worship  also  for 
Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
A  grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has, 
according  to  the  charity  commissioners,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  there  having  been  no  master  since  1H2I, 
Baron's  cliarity  scliool  is  in  nearly  as  useless  a  condition, 
and  the  only  place  of  instruction  for  the  poor  is  the  na- 
tional school,  attended  by  about  '260  children.  Numeroiii 
money  charities  are  cliicny  distributed  by  thecoriwration. 
This  Is  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a  commercial  town. 
Serge-weaving  and  wool-spinning  formerly  employed  a 
considerable  number  of  hands  ;  but  the  trade  has  wholly 
disappeared.  The  removal  of  the  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  has,  also,  deprived  the  town  of  much  of  Its  ac- 
tivity, and  it  now  depends  chiefly  on  its  retail  trade  and 
on  Its  markets,  which  are  large  and  well  attended. 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Cattle  fairs,  first  Thursday  in 
March,  third  ditto  in  April,  Whit-Monday,  July  6.,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  C. 

Lauiiceston,  otherwise  railed  Dunheved,  received  its 
first  charter  from  Kichard,  Karl  of  Cornwall,  In  the  I3lh 
century,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Kichard  II,, 
and  many  subsequent  sovereigns.  It  is  governed  under  the 
Mun.  Keforin  Act  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors;  but 
it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue,  in 
lH;i9,  420/.  Lauiiceston  returned  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
from  the  2.1d  ICdward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ke- 
forin Act,  which  deprlvcil  It  of  one  membiT.  Previously 
to  this  art,  the  inenis.  though  formally  elected  by  the 
cor|H>ratl<in,  were,  in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Duke  of  Northuinlierland.  Besides  de- 
priving it  of  I  mem.,  the  Iteform  Act  enlarged  the  limits 
of  the  bor.,  as  stated  above.  Keg,  electors  in  IK31I-40, 
393. 

LAIIKENCR,  or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  tlie  prinripal 
river  of  N.  America,  ami,  wiien  considered,  as  It  should 
tie,  in  connertlou  with  the  chain  of  lakes  or  iiilaiul 
seas  of  wliicii  it  Is  the  outlet,  it  is  one  of  the  lartiest 
rivers  in  the  world,  extending  from  W.  lo  E.,  Iliroiigli 
about  27^^  of  long.,  and  about  no  of  lat.  Regarding  then 
the  St.  Laurence,  in  this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  ueiierul 
name  for  the  connecting  line  of  that  great  river  or 
water  Mslem  that  unites  with  tlie  Atlantic  In  the  (iiil|ili 
ol  St.  Laiireiire,  its  remotest  source  will  priilinlily  lie 
found  ti>  Ih'  the  St.  Louis,  an  affluent  of  Lalle  Superior, 
rUing  in  the  fable  land  of  tlie  Huron  country,  near  Ihu 
sources  of  flie  MisslHaippI,  lloKing  S.,  luul  ol  the  Red 
River,  tlowiiig  N.  It  recelvi's  ditTerent  names  in  dll- 
ferent  parts  of  its  course,  lieini(,  as  already  seen,  at 
first  the  St.  Louis  ;  iHitweeii  Lake   Superior  and  Lake 


iiiierloi 
i  lluriii 


Huron,  the  St.  Maryt  lietween  Lakes  lluriiii  and  Erie, 
tlie  .St.  Clair  and  Detroit ;  lH*t«een  Lakes  I'.rie  anil 
Ontario,  the  Niagara;  and  from  Ontario  to  Montreiil 
It  Is  sometimes  called  the  CularaquI  or  Iriiquidii,  its 
course  from  Montreal  to  the  sea  iM'ing  the  St.  Laiireiiee, 
iiroiM-rly  so  called,  liut  it  is  now  usually  called  the  St. 
Laurence  rriiin  Lake  Ontario  to  the  tea.  CiMii>ider<ii 
in  tills  point  of  view,  its  entire  course,  from  its  soiirie  lo 
its  inoiifli  ill  the  (iiilph  of  St.  Laurence,  In  uliiiiit  Imig. 
fit"  :io'  W.,  may  Ih>  esflnialed  at  upwards  of  i.dlKlin. 
Besides  traversing  Lid(<  s  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Oiilarlo,  the  Lake  .St.  Clair,  and  tome  similar  shecls  of 
water,  are  mere  enlargements  of  its  Ud.  Lake  Mlihigiin 
also  is  iiieluded  In  its  basin,  which  is  roughly  entinnited 
liy  Darby  to  iiiinprlse  an  area  of  upwards  ol  5IKI.(i(KI  iq. 
in.,  Iiii'liiilliig  the  largi  it  iiilleition  of  freiii  water  lo  liu 
found ou  thw  iurrucvuf  Ihu  (lulie.  (Uarby'i  Utugr.  f'itw, 
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ic.,  200,  201.  318.  231.)  For  considerably  more  than 
lialf  its  extent,  the  St.  Laurence  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  the  British  N.  American  territories  and  those  of 
the  U.  States. 

The  source  of  the  St.  Louis  is  estimated  at  about 
1,192  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  (Darby,  201.)  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  river  In  succeeding  portions  of  its  course, 
with  the  estimated  area  of  the  great  inland  seas  and 
smaller  lakes,  of  which  it  Is  the  connecting  link  and 
outlet,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


, 

Elevation 

above  tide 

level. 

Mean 
depth. 

Mean 
length. 

Mean 
breadth. 

Area. 

Lake  Superior     . 
_     Huron 
_      Michigan  - 
_     Erie       •    - 
_     Onlwio      - 

HtTerHt.Laurence 

Fetl. 
641 

696 
600 
S63 
iUl 

Fttl. 
900 
900 
900 

lao 

49« 

so 

MUa. 
300 

sno 

.V)0 
t.'MI 
ItiO 

Hilt,. 
HO 
94 
SO 
35 
30 

Sq.  milt: 

i4,000 

19,000 

15,000 

8,030 

5,400 

1,300 

ToUl   water   lur- 
face     .... 

.    . 

.    . 

72,930 

The  St.  Laurence  varies  very  considerably  in  breadth, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  inclosing  a  great  many 
islands,  and  forming  numerous  rapids.  In  those  parts  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara  rivers,  where 
no  large  islands  are  met  with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
is  usually  from  }  m.  to  2  or  3  m.  At  the  Sault  of  St. 
Louis,  S  m.  above  Montreal,  the  river  narrows  to  6  ftir- 
longs;  and  at  Quebec,  It  is  not  more  than  1,314  yards 
across  ;  but  between  those  cities  its  average  width  is  2  m. 
From  Quebec,  the  breath  of  the  St.  Laurence  begins  to 
increase  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond  the  island  of  Or- 
leans it  Is  llm.  broad;  where  the  Saguenay  joins  it, 
IHm. ;  at  Point  Pelee,  upwards  of  30m. ;  at  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands,  70  m.;  and  at  the  island  of  Anticostl, 
about  aso  m.  from  Quebec,  it  rolls  a  flood  into  the  ocean 
nearly  100  m.  across. 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence  Is  supposed  bv  Darby  to 
contain  "more  than  the  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on 
this  planet  I "  Taking  the  area,  mean  depth  of  the 
lakes,  Ac,  ai  given  above,  their  solid  contents  will 
amount  to  1,547,011,792,360,000  cubic  ft.  of  water,  l>elng 
iuHlcient  to  envelope  the  entire  earth  with  a  watery  co. 
vering  3 In.  In  depth.  (Darby,  p.  232.) 

The  annual  discharge,  however,  though  prodigiously 
great,  does  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  basin,  bear  so 
considerable  a  proportion  to  the  contained  body  of 
fluid  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected.  Uarhy, 
from  observations  made  at  three  different  places,  esti- 
mated the  hourly  discharge  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
1,672,704,000  cubic  ft.  This  estimate,  continues  Darby, 
"  exceeds  by  more  than  a  half  the  quantitv  whicli,  on 
another  occasion,  I  estimated  for  the  MisBissippl ;  and 
though  contrarv  to  my  own  opinion  when  I  first  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence,  I  am  convinced  It  falls 
below  reality."  (deugr-  y>fto,  233.) 

The  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (St.  Louis)  being 
I  .IU2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average  fall  of  the 
river  will,  perhaps,  bo  somewhat  more  than  6  inches  a 
But  this  (all  Is  very  une<|ually  distributed,  on  ac 


mile.  ... 

roiint  of  tl(e  many,  and  in  one  instance  stii|)end<)U),  ca- 
taracts, rapids,  &e.  Interspersetl  along  the  river's  course. 
The  Niagara,  between  Lakes  Krlo  and  Untario,  has 
within  the  short  distance  of  3S  m.  a  descent  of  at  least 
3,'l4  ft.,  164  of  which  aro  contributed  by  the  OreJit 
Falls.  The  St.  Mary,  iM'twcen  Lakes  Superior  and 
llurim,  has  a  fall  of  2:1  ft.  In  !HK)  yards  ;  and  the  rapids 
are  so  numerous  and  d;tngerous  lietween  Kingston  and 
Montreal,  that  an  extensive  lino  of  canal  navlKatinn  has 
lieen  cut,  at  a  vast  expense,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  Ottawa,  and  enable  ships  to  avoid  thli  portion 
of  the  river.  (For  a  more  |)artlculnr  description  of  the 
great  falls,  the  chief  lakes  through  whicli  the  St.  Lau- 
rence passes,  and  other  parts  of  tlio  basin,  see  arts.  NlA- 
(KKS,  and  Lakes  Si'i>krioh,  lliiaoN,  Khik,  Ac.) 

The  great  Canadian  lakes,  esiircially  tlie  three  upper 
lakes,  receive  few  tributaries  or  any  consequence ;  but 
the  St.  I^urence,  In  the  middle  and  lower  (lart  of  its 
course,  Is  auginente<l  by  several  cnnsiilerable  rivers,  of 
which  the  Ottawa,  frmn  the  N.,  uniting  with  It  near 
Montreal,  and  the  Saguenay,  also  fl-om  the  N.,  luilting 
with  it  130  m.  below  Quebec,  are  the  most  Important. 

The  St.  Laurence  Is  said  by  Darliy  to  lie  as  remark- 
.ihle  for  Its  uniformltv  throughout  the  year  In  the  diurnal 
and  monthly  ex|H<iulllure  of  Its  waters  as  the  Mlsslialppi 
Il  for  Its  continual  change.  A  rise  of  3  ft.  Is  a  more  ri'. 
iiiarkable  phenomenon  In  the  f  >rmer  than  a  rise  of  .'1(1 
would  lie  in  the  latter.  The  two  rivern  dllTer  widely  also 
in  numerous  other  particulars.  The  waters  of  the'  Mis- 
sissippi are  turhid )  those  of  the  St.  Laurence  anil  its 
lakes  aro  highly  transparent.  In  the  course  of  the  Mls- 
■laslppl  few  lakes  or  enlargements  wcur,  its  hanks  are 
low,  mui'h  or  the  surface  within  Its  liaslii  consists  of  open 
grassy  plains,  and  before  it*  dlseuibuguui  it  UiviUoa  into 
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numeroul  channels ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary, 
consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  chain  of  vast  lakes ;  as  its  bed 
enlarges,  it  has  shelving  or  precipitous  banks,  generally 
covered  with  primeval  forests  ;  and,  instead  of  a  delta,  it 
forms  at  its  mouth  a  large  testuary. 

The  St.  Laurence  is  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare of  our  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  northern  state* 
of  the  American  union.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  lower 
lakes,  are  studded  with  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  St.  Francis  (Three  Rivers),  Cape 
Vincent  (Kingston),  Toronto,  Buflblo,  Oswego,  &c.,  and 
others  arc  daily  springing  into  existence.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  Is  perceptible  as  high  as  Three  Rivers,  432  m.  up  the 
St.  Laurence,  and  nearly  midway  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  The  river  Is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to 
Quebec,  and  for  ships  of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  580  m.  from 
the  sea,  though  the  navigation  be  in  some  places  ob- 
structed by  rocks  and  shoals.  Beyond  the  latter  point, 
however,  a  succession  of  rapids,  especially  between  Corn- 
wall and  Johnston,  unfits  it  for  the  navigation  of  other 
than  flat-bottomed  boats  of  from  10  to  lA  tons.  Further 
up,  Ontario  and  Erie  are  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
size,  as  Is  the  Niagara  River,  both  above  and  below  the 
falls.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  avoided  by  the  W'clland 
canal,  a  work  undertaken  by  a  company  Incorporated  in 
182.').  This  canal,  into  the  formation  of  which  the  Ousc, 
Welland,  and  Chiiipeway  rivers  enter,ls43im.  in  length, 
56  ft.  in  breadth  at  its  surface,  and  26  ft.  at  its  base,  8J  ft. 
deep  ;  and  has  37  wooden  locks,  10  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide, 
and  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  125  tons.  Detroit 
river  Is  no  more  than  7  or  8  ft.  In  depth,  and  the  lake 
and  river  of  St.  Clair  are  navigable  only  for  steam- 
boats and  schooners  ;  but  beyond  this,  a  wide  navigation 
for  ships  of  any  magnitude  extends  nearly  to  the  fails  of 
St.  Mary.  Boats  of  6  ft.  draught  may  reach  the  foot  of 
these  falls,  but  they  cannot  ascend  them,  though  canoes, 
at  great  risk,  sometimes  venture  to  shoot  downwards: 
The  ta\U  of  St.  Mary  are  generally  avoided  by  a  portago 
of  2  m. 

It  Is  thus  teen  that  there  is  a  continued  navigation  for 
vessels  of  medium  burden  from  the  head  of  Lake  Huron 
to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  from  Montreal  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence.  The  water  communication 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal  is  effected  chiefly  by  a 
chain  of  canals,  the  principal  being  the  Kideau  canal,  con- 
structed by  the  Canadian,  or  rather  the  English  gov., 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa.  Rldeau  river 
and  lake,  the  Indian  lake,  and  the  Little  Cataraaui,  form 
parts  of  its  course.  It  admits  vessels  of  about  125  tons. 
The  Grcnvillc  and  La  Chine  canals,  with  the  Ottawa, 
continue  the  communication  to  Montreal ;  the  Grenvllle 
canal  is,  however,  only  adapted  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  width.  On  the  side  of  the  U.  Slates,  the  Grand 
Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  canals  (tee  New  Yohk, 
Erie,  Lake,  &c.)  unite  tnc  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence 
with  the  basins  of  tlio  Hudson  and  Susquehanna ;  as  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  ($ee  Ohio,  Pennsylvania) 
do  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  A  canal  line  has  been 
proposed  In  Upper  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Ontario,  by  whicli  an  easy  and  direct  navigation  of  less 
than  3(H)  m.  niiglit  be  substituted  for  one  that  is  round- 
about and  often  diltU'ult,  of  between  «()«  and  7(K)  m.  Few 
improvonients  of  the  kind  would,  looking  at  the  map 
merely,  appear  to  bo  more  advantageous  and  easily  ef- 
fected i  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  height  of  3H7  ft.  would 
have  to  lie  surmounted  In  a  short  distance  by  the  canal ; 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  think  that  the  project  is  at 
least  premature,  and  should  be  postponed  till  t!ic  pro- 
vince be  richer  and  better  able  to  bear  the  expense. 

Strong  tides  prevent  the  St.  Laurence  being  covered 
with  compact  Ice  below  Quebec  ;  hut  the  enormous 
masses  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents render  that  )iortlon  of  the  river  unnavigable  for 
nearly  half  the  year.  Between  Quebec  and  Montreal  the 
water  ccunmiuiUatiun  Is  totally  siis|MMided  by  the  frost , 
from  the  iH'ginning  of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  April.  The 
navigation  of  Ontario  closes  In  Oct.  During  the  winter 
the  N.K.  part  of  that  lake,  from  the  Hay  of  Qulnto  to 
Sarkett's  Ilarbour,  i»  froteii  across,  and  the  rest  of  Its 
surface  is  usually  frnten  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.  Lake  Erie  Is  not  so  much  encumbered  with 
ice  as  Lake  Ontario,  while  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 


are  more  encumberetl.  On  Lake  Superior  the  lie  is  said 
to  extend  to  7U  m.  from  Its  shores.  The  frost,  however, 
liv  no  means  stops  commercial  intercourse,  but  forms  the 
rivers  and  lakes  into  excellent  roads,  on  which  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions  are  used.  Among  these  are  iir-h<ialt, 
built  like  otiier  vessels  with  a  rudder,  mast,  sati,  \c.,  and 
resting  on  iron  skates  attached  at  either  end  to  cross- 
bars under  stem  and  stern.  One  of  these  ire.lMiats  has. 
It  is  said,  iivliii  before  the  wind  from  Toronto  to  Fort 
(ieorge  on  Niagara,  a  distance  of  4(1  m..  In  little  morn 
than  three  quartcra  of  an  hour  I    ( Uarhy,  lleiig.  I'icv, 

fc,  St.  Laurence  Batin,  pp.  'iOO— 2.M. ;  AVto  lur*  Hat., 
l-a«.,Ae.) 

LADHENCE, or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  GI'LPII  OF, 
a  bay  uf  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  bvtwecii  Hit  4<4>>  slid  6l!t 
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deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  57th  and  65th  of  W.  long., 
bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada  and  Labrador,  E.  by 
Newfoundland,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and 
W.  by  New  Urunswlek  and  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe 
(Lower  Canada).  At  its  N.W.  extremity  it  receives 
the  river  St.  Laurence ;  and  It  communicates  with  the 
ocean  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  between 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  on  the  S.E.  by  Its  prin- 
cipal outlet,  the  channel  called  St.  Paul's,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ca|)c  Breton,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  contains  the  large  islands  of  Anticosti  and  Prince 
Kdward ;  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a  group  about 
lat.  47°  SO',  and  between  long.  01^  27'  and  C^  W., 
inhabited  by  perhaps  1,000  Canadian,  French,  English, 
and  Irish  settlers,  who  carry  on  a  protitable  fishery. 
The  shores  of  the gulph  are  generally  precipitous,  barren, 
and  inhospitable  ;  and  dense  fogs  arc  very  prevalent.  A 
powerful  current  sets  continually  from  Hudson's  Strait 
into  the  gulph,  through  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  and 
meeting  the  stream  from  the  testu.iry  of  the  St.  Lau- 
rence forms  a  dangerous  race  oil'  the  S.  coast  of  New- 
foundland. (Purdy'i  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic,  pp.  105. 
144. ;  Encyc.  Amcr.) 

LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  cap.  canton  of 
Vaud.  -.  the  termination  of  a  spur  from  the  chain  of 
the  Jura,  being,  according  to  Ebcl,  480  ft.  alHive  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  N.  shore  of  which 
it  is  about  I  m.  distant,  and  30  m.  N.E.  Geneva:  lot. 
ACfi  31'  V  N.,  long.  V,"  47'  •ii"  E.  Pop.  14,120.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  three  eminences,  and  their  intervening 
valleys ;  but,  from  being  on  uneven  ground,  its  streets 
•re  steep  and  irregular  ;  they  are  also  generally  narrow 
and  ill  paved,  and  the  interior  of  Lausanne  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  Its  exterior  appearance.  It  is  divided 
into  6  quarters,  the  city  and  5  suburbs,  and  is  now  an 
open  town,  but  on  its  S.  side  are  tome  remains  of  ancient 
walls.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  city  is  the  castle,  a 
massive  square  building  of  stone,  Hanked  at  its  angles  by 
four  brick  towers.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  the  council-house  of  tlie 
canton:  its  terrace,  and  that  of  thecatlicdral,  commands 
magnificent  views  of  the  vicinity,  the  lake,  and,  far  be- 
yond, the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  church, 
tormerly  the  catheilral,  a  vast  Gothic  building,  founded 
about  1000,  but  nut  finished  till  the  13th  century,  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  rellgiuun  i-difice  in  Switzerland.  It  has 
two  large  towers,  one  supporting  an  elegant  spire,  the 
■ummit  of  which  is  240  It.  above  the  ground,  and  a  fino 
round  window  of  stained  glass,  30  ft.  In  diameter :  in  its 
interior  are  some  singular  specimens  of  arciiitccture  ;  and 
amongst  others  the  tomb  of  Amadcus  Vlll.,  duke  of 
Savoy.  This  person.ige,  after  abdii-ating  the  dukedom, 
which  he  had  greatly  enlarged,  and  governed  with  sin- 
gular ability,  was  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of  I'di*  V., 
under  wlilch  name  he  is  best  known  In  history.  But 
another  pope  having  been  elected,  aliuut  the  same  time, 
by  a  diflTerent  party  hi  the  church,  I'Vlix,  to  terminate  the 
•chism,  resigned  the  tiara  in  141').  He  died  within  two 
years  of  this  event.  (See  Jiiagiiiij/u'e  I'ttirvrsi/le,  art. 
Snvoie,  Am>-  I'/ll.)  The  cliurcli  of  St.  Francis;  the 
cantiinal  college,  with  a  library  and  museum,  C(nnprislng 
collections  of  antlcpiitii's  and  inlTicrals  fiiund  in  the 
neiKhbi)uriiu<Hl ;  the  bithnp's  palace,  now  appropriated 
to  a  school  of  mutual  inatructlou  and  the  district  prison ; 
the  cantonal  hospital,  a  line  edifice  in  the  Tun-an  order ; 
the  lunatic  asylum  of  Champ  d'.Vir;  the  new  |ienlten- 
tiary,  estalilishid  in  \>ii'i,  and  organised  like  that  of 
Philadelphia  ;  the  h.irra(  kf,  theatre,  charity  sclioids,  and  j 
post-ollice,  are  the  oilier  i  liicf  public  bullilings. 

Lausanne  will  he  ever  famous  In  literary  hlKtory,  ' 
frimi  Its  having  liei'u  the  residence  of  llaller,  TiMut, 
Voltaire,  and  Gitilion.  The  houhe  iicciipii'd  by  the 
latter,  and  in  wliiili  he  wrote  the  last  Ij.ilf  uf  his 
Immortal  work,  is  stifl  in  gooil  prekertatioii,  and  U 
the  grand  objcit  of  allraitioii  to  all  travellers  to  Lau- 
sanne. "  It  was  here,"  to  Inn  row  ilie  licautiful  pillage 
in  which  Gibbon  hns  perpi'liiated  the  nieniiiry  of  the 
event,  "  It  was  here,  on  llie  day  ur  rather  niglit  of  the 
37th  of  June,  I7'47,  between  the  hours  of  II  and  12,  that 
I  wriKe  the  lust  lliu's  of  the  last  page,  in  a  suiiiincrliiiuse 
in  my  garden.  Alter  laying  down  my  pen,  I  touk  several 
turns  in  a  Ixrciau,  or  covered  walk  of  acuias,  which 
commands  a  iirospect  of  the  country,  the  lidie,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  teiniieratc.  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  silver  orb  of  the  nio<m  was  reflected  from  the  wafers, 
and  all  nature  w.is  silent.  I  will  not  disseinhlc  the  llrst 
einolions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  mjr  freedom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  eatubliihmeiit  of  my  fame.  Hut  my  priilc  was 
loim  huinblvil,  and  a  solwr  melaiii Imty  wiu  spiejiil  over 
my  mind,  by  the  Idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
luave  of  an  old  and  aiireeahli'  companion,  and  tlia'  what- 
siM'Ver  might  be  tin*  filtiire  date  of  my  hlsliiry,  the  life  of 
the  hUtoriaii  must  liu  short  and  prtvarioua."  \Vlieii 
Inglls  visited  IjiiMaiiuu  a  few  years  ago,  the  library  of  the 
historian  Is  saiil  to  have  l>een  complete,  hut  it  tins,  wn  ' 
bvliuve,  bevu  dispersed  lu  Uio  tulerv.il.    Vullalre,  pre-  ; 
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viously  to  his  settling  at  Ferney  (which  tee),  lived  at 
Monrepos,  a  little  distance  from  Lausanne,  on  the  Bern 
road;  and  Uyron  wrote  his  "Prisoner  of  Chtllon"  at 
Ouchy,  the  port  of  I.ausanne,  on  the  Lake. 

Lausanne  is  now,  as  In  the  days  of  Gibbon,  distinguished 
by  its  good  society,  and  is  in  all  respects  adesirable  place 
of  residence  for  those  wiio  are  neither  anxious  to  be  rich, 
nor  ambitious  of  political  distinction.  "  I  noticed,"  says 
Inglls,  "many  new  houses  erecting,  and  very  few  old 
houses  to  let.  The  Inhab.,  too,  are  steadily  on  the  In- 
crease ;  and  the  numlier  of  resident  strangers  it  alto 
greater  every  year.  There  are  some  cheaper  placet  of 
residence  than  Lausanne ;  but  no  one,  perhaps,  where 
education  is  cheaper  or  better.  Houic  rent  it  decidedly 
lower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  English  provincial 
townt  than  here  -,  but  the  prices  of  provisions  are  lower 
than  in  England.  The  inns  are  extremely  good,  and  not 
excessively  expensive  ;  and  at  the  principal  tablet  d'hite 
the  traveller  will  find  an  excellent  and  even  elegant  re- 
past. There  are,  besides,  several  good  coiTee-rooms, 
where  the  best  French  and  Swiss  papers  are  regularly 
received."  (Switxerland,  Sjc,  ^.VQ.)  There  . ire,  also, 
several  public  baths  and  libraries,  and  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  Kngiish  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  llom.  Cath. 
service  is  performed.  A  steamer  sails  daily  from  Ouchy 
to  Geneva,  and  the  E .  end  of  the  lake. 

Lausanne  Is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
and  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of  the  councils  of 
health  and  public  instruction,  the  inspector  of  militia, 
and  military  commandant  of  the  canton,  &'c.  It  has  an 
academy,  with  14  professors,  founded  in  1,'>37,  a  college 
fur  the  French  language,  with  schools  of  military  sci- 
ence, liorsemanship,  and  drawing,  and  numerous  literary 
societies.  Us  manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
are  made,  but  in  small  quantities.  The  celebrated  actor, 
John  Kemhie,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre, 
about  2  m.  from  t.uusaune,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Lausanne  derived  its  name  from  the  an.  T.autanium, 
wliich  stood  a  little  to  the  W.,  in  the  plain  of  Vidy.  Va- 
rious Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  there  and 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Before  the  Keformatlon, 
Lausanne  was  a  rich  bishopric.  It  was  taken  in  1536,  by 
the  Bernese,  and  governed  by  an  officer  from  Bern  till 
iVM,  when  it  fell  hitn  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  tlie  dep.  of  the  Leman.  (£bel,  Ma- 
nuel Suisse,  pp.  33U — 345, ;  InglisU  Switzerland  j  Coxe'a 
Switierland,  if.  84.) 

LAVAL,  a  town  of  Friuice,  dcp.  Maycnno,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.  on  the  Mayennc,  and  on  the  high  road  fVom 
Paris  to  llrest,  l.'iO  m.  W.  S.VV.  the  former  city,  and 
42  m.  E.  Itennes.  Pop.  (1836)  IS.IMX).  The  town-proper 
is  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  W.  bank  of  (he  river,  across 
which  it  communicates  with  a  suburb  of  about  half  its 
own  size  by  2  stone  bridges,  one  built  within  the  last  16 
years.  Laval  H'4iff)-e  en  giniral  qu'un  amai  cot^fui  de 
vieiUet  tiiaisons,  slparies  par  des  rues  noirct,  etcarpfy-s, 
(Iruites,  et  turtuetues.  (Did  <l(og.)  But  though  ill 
built,  lingo  s.iys  it  is  well  paved.  It  is  surrounded  Willi 
old  walls,  parts  of  which  are  in  good  repair;  and  con- 
tains many  antiquated  buildings,  among  which  is  the 
chateau,  formerly  the  residence  of  tlio  dukes  of  Laval, 
with  a  iHindcrous  round  tower,  now  serving  for  a  prison. 
Many  of  tlie  private  liouset  have  stiHxl  fur  centuries,  and 
are  curious  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  though 
chieHy  built  of  timber.  The  church  of  the  Trinity,  on 
tlie  site  of  a  former  temple  of  Jupiter,  those  of  des  Cur- 
rieliert  and  St.  Ven(>rand,  and  tlie  new  linen  hall,  are 
handsome  edilices ;  but  the  prefecture,  town-hall,  the- 
atre, and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings,  are  of  a  very 
onlinary  description.  It  is  the  teat  of  tribunals  of  <irl- 
gin.d  jiirlsiliclliin  and  conimcrce,  and  has  two  hiispifaU, 
u  ciiinnniiial  college,  a  public  library  with  10, (NX)  vols., 
and  a  Traiiplst  convent.  It  has  ccnishlerahle  nianu- 
I'actiires  of  linen  stuffs  and  thread,  with  fafiries  of  cottiHi 
handkerchiefs,  calicoes.  Uannel,  Kk,,  numerous  bleachiii); 
grounds,  laniieries,  and  niarlile  works.  It  it  alto  the  en- 
trepot for  the  linen  fabrics  and  yarn  made  in  theailjacent 
cantons  ;  inarki'ls  lieing  lield  in  it  every  Saturday  hir 
such  giMMis,  and  for  wines,  brandy,  timber.  Iron,  wool, 
&c.,  in  whh'h  it  lias  a  considerable  traflic.  Laval  vsm 
fonniled  by  I'liaries-lc-Chauve,  In  the  Olh  century,  to 
arri'Ht  the  incursions  of  the  Bretons.  It  was  taken  by 
Fail  Talbot  In  ll'ifi,  but  retaken  by  the  French  In  the 
sncceeding  ye:ir.  It  hiitfered  greatly  In  the  Vendean  war 
at  the  close  of  last  century.  (Hugo,  art,  Maytune i 
UuHle  rtu  I'lmaniur,  l/e.) 

LA  V,\ I'll,  a  town  of  Franco,  di-p.  Tarn,  cap.  arroiid. 
on  the  Agout.  here  crossed  by  a  stone  briilge,  32  in.  S.W. 
Alliy.  Pop.  Ill  IH.'Mi  (ex.  eoiii.),  4.ii22.  It  It  divided  info 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  both  of  wlilch  are  III  built.  It 
has  a  coiiiniunal  college,  a  public  library,  with  3,AIKI  vols , 
Willi  inannfactiires  of  silk  stulTs,  ch Icily  for  furnllnre  ; 
and  Is  the  entrepot  lor  the  silk  goiHls  of  llpner  I.an- 
gnedoc.  In  the  i;illi  century,  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Alblgenaci ;  but,  uftur  a  k'nuthciied  and  vigoruui  rriitt- 
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LAVENHAM. 

..ince,  it  was  taken  in  1211  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  by 
wliom  it  was  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  (Hugo, 
art.  Tarn.) 

LAVENHAM,  or  I.,ANHAM,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Babergh,  15m.  VV.N.W. 
Ipswich,  and  67  m.  N.E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  2,800 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,107.  The  town,  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Bret,  in  a  valley  encompassed  by  hills  on  all 
sides  exceptthe  S.,  comprises  several  sm,ill  streets,  with  a 
.spacious  market-place,  having  a  stone  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  church,  which  has  a  steeple  U2ft.  high,  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  partly  of  fVeestone,  but  partly,  also,  of 
curious  inlaid  flint-work :  the  porch  la  of  highly  om.i- 
incntal  architecture,  and  the  timber  celling  and  several 
pews  in  the  Interior  are  exquisitely  carved,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
Ipyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  with  attached  Sun- 
day schools.  The  charities  comprise  a  free  school, 
founded  in  1647,  and  endowed  with  about  21/.  a  year, 
some  almshouses,  and  minor  bequests  for  tlie  poor. 
Lavenh.am  had  formerly  a  considerable  business  in  the 
weaving  of  blue  cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  stuffs  ; 
but  this  has  fallen  to  decay,  and  has  been  replaced 
ol'  late  years  by  the  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth, 
which  here,  as  well  as  at  Haverhill,  employs  a  conslder- 
..itilc  number  of  hands.  Lavenham  is  a  nor.  by  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  land  within  the  manor  descends  to  the  youngest 
son,  according  to  the  custom  of  borough-English.  It  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  co.  Markets  small  and 
ill-attended,  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  for  butter  and  cheese, 
Slirove-Tucsday  and  Oct.  10. 

LAVOKO  (TERRA  DI),  a  prov.  of  S.  Italy,  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  see. 

LAVBACH  (Germ.  Laibach,  lllyr.  Lublana,  an. 
JEmona),  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  Illyria,  and  of 
the  circ.  of  the  same  name,  comprising  the  duchies  of 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  in  which  latter  Laybach  is  situ- 
ated, on  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary 
()'"  the  Save,  HO  m.  S.W.  Gratz,  72  m.  E.S.E.  Agram, 
and  .54  m.  N.E.  Trieste.  Lat.  40°  I'  48"  N. ;  long.  14° 
4()'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1838.  13,079  (Berghaus),  com- 
prising Germans,  Italians,  lllyrlans,  and  Greeks.  Lay- 
bach  consists  of  the  town-proper,  ,5  suburbs,  and  3  ad- 
jacent hamlets.  The  town  is  situated  on  uneven  ground, 
and  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  several  ofwhich, 
however,  are  well  paved,  and  have  foot-paths,  while 
most  of  them  are  kept  clean  by  running  streams. 
Though  III  laid  out,  Laybach  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
.tnd  has  several  handsome  public  edifices,  among  which 
are  the  catliiulral,  St.  James's  church,  and  that  of  the 
Ursuline  nuns,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  the  lyccum,  to 
which  an  agricultural  garden  is  attached ;  the  theatre, 
masquerade-hall,  barracks,  military  school,  Auerspcrg 
palace,  &c.  The  town  Is  grouped  round  the  castle  hill : 
the  castle  being  now  converted  Into  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  state  prison.  Laybach  has.  In  all,  10 
churches,  2  hospitals,  2  convents,  a  gymnasium,  a  female 
school,  a  normal  school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
orphan,  lunatic,  and  other  asylums.  It  Is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  clrc,  and 
(if  criminal,  commercial,  and  mining  tribunals  for  the 
prov.,  town,  and  district  judicial  courts,  the  board  of 
toils,  salt  duties,  and  customs  for  the  kingd.  of  Illyria, 
the  agricultural  society  of  Carniola,  the  museum  for  the 
iliichy,  a  philharmonic  society,  &c.  It  has  2  large  sngar- 
rcllnerlcs,  and  fabrics  of  linen  stuQi,  porcelain,  paper, 
leather,  &c. :  its  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  have 
lailcnintodiH^ny.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carriinl  on 
lictwcen  I.ayhach  and  Trieste,  Croatia  and  S.  Germany. 
Within  the  last  dozen  years  some  extensive  marshes  in 
its  vicinity  have  been  In  a  great  measure  drained,  which 
lias  rendered  the  town  much  more  healthy,  .t^inona 
war;  ilestroyed  by  Attila  In  4^2,  but  having  been  restored, 
is  said  to  have  been  enlarg(.<l  andfortilled  by  Narses. 
It  is  celebrated  In  diplomatic  history  for  the  congress 
lield  here  in  1821.  (Ofsterr.  Sat.  Encyc.  ;  Bcrghaits  ; 
Stem !  Turnhull's  Austria.) 

l.i; ,  or  LEIl,  Improperly  called  LADAKll,  a  city  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  cap,  of  the  principality  ol  Ladalsh, 
in  I'lilbet ;  in  the  valley  of  thi'  I'pper  Imhis,  at  the  foot 
unit  on  the  slom^  of  some  low  hills  on  the  N.  slilc  of  the 
filer,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  s.imly  plain  about 
■-' ni.  broad,  I.OOm.  8.E.  Iskarilo,  and  ii.'tii  in.  N.W.  by 
\V.  I.assa.  Lat.  34^  W  N. ;  Kjiig.  77'" 4')'  E.  It  is  en- 
rinsed  l)y  a  wall,  furnished  at  Intervals  with  conical  and 
si|ii:ire  towers,  and  extending  on  either  side  to  the 
s'lnniilt  of  the  hills  The  streets  are  disposed  without 
.Miv  or(h'r,  and  form  a  most  Intricate  lahyrintli ;  and  the 
linOM's  ari'  built  C(inli|,.niinsiy,  and  run  into  each  other 
•1  sir.ingely,  that   from  willmnt   it   is  dlllienlt  to  ileter- 

iiiie  the  extiiit  of  eucli.  I  lie  number  ol  housi'S  is  said. 
M\  the  iijitives,to  be  alioiit  I.IHH);  but  Moorcriin  supposed 
ll'iey  coiilil  scarcely  cxeeed  AtHi.  They  usually  vary  from 
I  III  ■!  lit  :i  stories  In  heii;lil,  and  are  lurnished  with  light 
V'inden  lialeoiilei.  The  walU  are  aometinies  wholly  or 
Vim..  II. 
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in  part  of  stone,  but  in  general  of  large  unbumt  bricks, 
whitened  outside  with  lime.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  like 
the  ceilings,  formed  of  small  trunks  of  poplar  trees, 
above  which  a  layer  of  willow  shoots  is  laid,  covered  by 
a  coating  of  straw,  and  that  again  by  a  bed  of  earth. 
They  constitute  a  very  insufficient  defence  against  the 
weather,  as  during  rain  the  water  Moon  softens  the  earth, 
and  pours  down  into  the  apartment.  The  rooms,  though 
frequently  of  good  size,  are  rarely  above  7  or  8  ft.  high, 
and  unprovided  with  chimneys,  though  in  the  kitchen 
there  is  sometimes  a  square  hole,  which  acts  as  an  im- 
perfect ventilator.  The  doors  are  made  of  planks  of 
poplar  mortised  together:  iron  nails  are  rarely  used. 
as  they  are  too  costly,  the  iron  ore  of  the  country  being 
little  wrought  for  want  of  fuel.  A  few  felts  and  sheep- 
skins, and  a  bench  or  two  with  a  large  box,  constitute 
the  principal  articles  of  furniture.  The  temples  are 
built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  houses,  and  pillars  of 
timber,  like  those  In  priviite  dwellings,  support  the 
beams,  being  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  stems  of  the 
p(>plar  or  willow,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  painted. 
The  most  considerable  building  in  L£  is  the  palace  of 
the  rfOah,  which  lias  a  front  of  2.50  ft.,  and  is  several 
stories  in  heigiit.  The  pop.  is  cliiefly  of  the  Tibetan 
stock,  but  numi'rous  Cashmerlans  have  settled  In  Lc, 
and  intermixed  with  the  natives.  Le  is  the  seat  of  an 
active  commerce  in  shawl-wool,  brought  thither  from 
the  surrounding  territory,  from  Lassa,  Chinese  Turk- 
estan, Ike.,  to  be  transported  to  Cashmere  ;  and  a  silver 
coin  Is  struck  at  this  city,  from  bars  of  sliver  imported 
from  China,  whicli  is  in  general  circulation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  Tliibct.  (MoorcroJ't's  Trav.,  I. 
31.5—320. ;  Hamittun's  E.  I.  Oaz.) 

LEAUHILL.S,  a  mining  village  of  Scotland,  co.  La- 
nark, in  .an  alpine  region,  in  an  irregular  valley  1,300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  wild 
hefithy  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  2,4-50  ft.  Pop.  1,188. 
The  mining  village  of  Wanlockhead,  though  only  1  m. 
distant,  is  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries.  Both  villages  are 
inhabitt.d  solely  by  persons  connected  with  the  mines  ; 
which,  however,  belong  to  different  proprietors,  and  are 
wrouglit  by  different  companies.  \\  ith  regard  to  Lead- 
hills,  the  mineral  district  comprises  a  space  about  3  in. 
ill  length  by  2j  in  breadth,  and  is  principally  composed 
of  greywiU'ke,  and  greywacke  slate,  which  range  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  These  strata  are  associated  witli  tran- 
sition clay-slate,  called  edge  matter,  from  its  vertical 
tH)8ition,  through  which  the  metalliferous  veins  pass. 
The  principal  lead  veins  run  S.E.  and  N.W.,  with  a 
dip  to  the  E.  of  I  foot  in  3.  The  common  and  com- 
pact galena,  or  lead  glance,  are  the  principal  ores,  and 
furnish  all  the  lead  used  in  the  arts.  The  vein  stimes 
are  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  brown  spar,  sparry  iron- 
stone, heavy  spar,  iitc.  Silver  is  contained  in  the  lead, 
but  in  too  small  quantity  to  repay  its  extraction.  The 
Leadhills  mines  are  rented  by  the  .Scotch  Mining  Company 
I'rom  the  proprietor,  who  receives  every  (ith  bar  of  lead, 
as  seignoragc.  The  produce  varies  much  in  different 
years.  It  has  lately  been  above  7IMI  tons  a  year ;  but  it 
lias  sometimes  been  more  than  double  that  amount. 
The  mines  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Gold  is  found  In  all  the  neighbouring  streams, 
disseininateil  in  minute  particles  among  the  clay  mora 
Immediately  covering  the  rocks,  and  also  occasionally 
Interspersed  in  quartz.  The  search  for  this  precious 
metal  was  formerly  conducted  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
under  royal  authority ;  but  never  with  much  success : 
and  all  attempts  of  the  kind,  except  by  the  curious,  have 
long  since  ceased. 

I.eadhilli  has  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  a  school,  and  an  excellent  library  founded  in 
1741.  Allan  Kainsav,  the  .Scotch  poet,  was  a  native  of 
this  place.  The  miners  of  Leadhills  are  regarded  al 
more  than  usually  Inteiligcnt,  moral,  and  respectable. 
(.lamcitm'n  Mim-rahgy  vj  l/ii-  I'uunty  ^f  Dumfrirt ;  NfU) 
Slut.  Ace.  nf  Seiitlanil,  (  Inniirkshire,  pp. ;<3<5 — 337. ;  "iid 
\  liiinijnes-shire,  pp.  2'><(     IKtt. ) 

LEAMING  I'O.N  I'RIORS.a  town, par., and  watering* 
place  of  IliiglaiHl,  co.  Warwick,  In  Kenllworth,  div.  of 
hund.  Kiiighllow,  <mthe  l.eain.  a  trili.  of  the  Avon,  2  in. 
E.  Warwick,  and  U71  m.  N.W.  IajiuIou.  Area  of  par., 
1,720  acres.  Pop.,  In  1811,  543;  in  IMI.  2.IM;t;  in  \k\\, 
ti,2(l'.l ;  and  in  IK4I,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  14,000  !  an 
unparalleled  increase,  oecasioiied  by  the  growing  c-le- 
brity  of  Its  mineral  waters,  and  its  many  attractions  as  n 
place  of  fashionable  resort.  This  town,  which.  30  yean 
uiiii,  W.1S  an  inconsider.ible  village,  has  now  many  noble 
and  (ipiileiit  residents  ;  anil  the  elegance  of  Its  squares, 
streets,  crescents,  and  lerr.ices,  and  of  its  iiinneKUis 
public  and  private  idlliies.  justly  entitle  It  to  a  lilaca 
ainiiiig  the  lianiisoinest  anil  best  built  towns  In  the  king- 
dom It  I'lirniei  It  stood  only  on  the  S.  of  the  river  ;  but 
within  tlie  last  lew  years  It  has  been  extended  to  the 
opposite  side,  witli  whieli  it  is  connected  by  two  hand- 
siinie  stone  bridges  :  one  of  these,  w  Ideiied  and  beautified 
In  iMln.  has  rerelved  the  name  of  "  Victoria  Bridge;" 
the  other,  alioiit  a  tin.  lower  down  the   Learn,  on  the 
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Mtate  of  M.  Wtie,  Esq.,  at  whoie  expense  it  has  been 
built,  wa<  also  opened  in  1840.  The  niimcrnus  hotels  are 
nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Bath,  Cheltenliam,  and  other 
faslilonahle  watering  places.  It  lias,  aluo,  many  suburban 
villas  and  detached  residences. 

The  waters,  to  which  Leamington  owes  its  celebrlt}-, 
en^brace  1 1  different  streams,  uniting,  in  a  single  spot, 
«aline,  sulphureous,  and  chalybeate  waters.  That  which 
most  abounds,  and  which  is  known  as  "  the  Leamington 
waters,"  has  been  analysed  by  Drs.  Lambe  and  Loudon*  : 
it  consists  cliiefly  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
in  combination  with  muriate  ol"  soda,  or  common  salt : 
the  waters  are  used  internally  by  dyspeptic  and  chronic 
patients ;  and  have  been  found  very  useful  when  applied 
externally  in  cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatism. 


LEBANON. 

of  about  5,000  ft;  Inlat.  33°  20',  under  the  ancient  name 
of  Mount  Herman,  and  after  maintaining  a  considerable 
elevation  as  far  S.  as  the  32d  parallel,  becomes  lower 
and  less  regular  as  it  skirts  the  Dead  Sea  on  its  E.  side, 
and  finally  Is  connected  with  the  sandy  hills  of  Arabia ; 
this  chain,  indeed,  is  much  less  defined  throughout  its 
course,  and  altogether  inferior  in  proportion  to  the 
chain  running  along  the  coast.  The  vallev  of  Bakaah 
(an.  Ccete-Syria),  which  separates  these  chains,  is  about 
100  m.  long,  and  varies  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing an  elevation  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  ex- 
ceeding 2,000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  southward  is  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  Burckhardt  has  traced 
through  Arabia  to  the  Gulph  of  Akabah  (see  Jordan). 
Besides  the  Orontes  and  Jordan,  which  arc  the  two 
great  rivers  of  this  mountain  system,  a  smaller  stream. 


The  following  TAiae,  drawn  up  from  the  Analysis  of  ealled  the  Leittanie,  rises  near  Baalbcc,  and  flows  S.W. 
I)r.  I^amhe,  shows  the  number  of  Grains  of  Mineral  i  jmo  ii,e  Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  The 
Salts  contained  in  a  Gallon  of  Water  from  Two  of  the  i  geology  of   Mount  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  little 


principal  -Springs. 
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The  pump-roomi  and  baths  are  fitted  up  with  every 
degree  of  elegance,  combined  with  comfort  and  utility. 
Thev  are  constantly  supplied  with  water  from  the 
springs  ;  and  these,  with  the  assembly  rooms,  piiblit 
libraries,  music  hall,  and  numerous  promenades  and 
pleasure  gardens,  form  the priniipal  attractions,  and  con- 
trilnite  chiefly  to  the  amusement  of  the  visiters.  The 
church  is  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  there 

is  also  a  district  church,  episcopal  chapel,  and  places  of    ...^  ^ ...^  ^„  .. 

worship  for  Horn.  Catholics,  VVeslcyan  Methodists,  and  I  consumption  of  the  pachalik, 


other  sects.  A  natiimal  school,  an  infant  school,  and 
several  Sunday  schools,  are  well  8Ui)|)orted  ;  and  there 
are  also  several  very  excellent  charitable  institutions, 
particularly  the  "  Warncford  Hospital,"  endowed  by  Dr. 
Warneford,  where  the  poor  have  the  benefit  of  gratuitous 
baths,  -md  of  the  best  medical  advice. 

Being  ill  the  centre  of  a  fine  sporting  county,  Leaming- 
ton has  of  late  years  become  the  head  quarters  of  many 
of  the  leading  Nlmrods  of  th»  day.  Three  paclis  of 
hounds  are  hunted  regularly  during  the  season  ;  and  its 
spring  races  (lield  on  the  Warwick  course),  its  annual 
steeple  chaces,  hunting  club,  and  other  similiU-  attrac- 
tions, have  rendered  it  in  this  respect  no  mean  compe- 
titor even  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

It  could  not.  of  course,  Vie  expected  that  manufactures 
should  grow  up  in  a  place  where  pleasure  forms  the  prin- 
cipal pur.iiiit.  The  business  of  the  town  is,  cimse(|uently, 
eoiilini-d  to  the  supply  and  retailing  of  nrtielos  required 
by  the  resident  gentry  iuid  visiters  ;  and  the  latter  are 
generally  so  numerous,  as  to  make  it  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  activity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  has 
2  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Warwick  and  Northampton  canal  passes  close  to 
the  town,  aiitl,  hy  its  union  » ltd  other  lines  of  canal  com- 
munication, gives  it  all  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  in- 
land navixHtion.  It  is  only  tine  stage  of  10  in.  from  the 
Coventry  station  of  the  London  and  Blriniiigliam  railway. 

The  surrouniiing  country,  which  is  highly  picturesque, 
furnishes  an  almost  emlless  variety  of  pleasing  rides  and 
excursions,  iliversiricd  hy  the  line  residences  of  the 
Warwick,  Clarendon,  Leigh,  Willnughby,  and  other  fa- 
milies \  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  uiij's  Cliff,  and 
other  spots  eipially  iiilerestlng  to  the  tourist  and  the 
antiquary.   { frivate  Infiirtiialion.) 

LK II  AN  ON,  an  extensive  and  very  celehrati-d  range 
of  mountains  in  W.  Asia,  connected  northward  with  the 
table-land  of  Anatolia,  tlieiice  ruiiuiug  S.  K.W.  in  two 
nearly  paralli-l  iliuins  throui<li  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
finally  eoriiUHtliig  itself  with  Mnuiits  Iloreli  and  Sin.il 
near  the  (iulpli  of  Sues.  The  W.  chain,  tailed  Djebei- 
Liliau,  the  I.ilxinus  proper  of  iinliqiiily,  detaches  Itself 
from  the  mountains  ot  Asia  Mnior  at  the  (iiilpli  of 
Iskenderoon  ;  it  iii  cut  throiigli  by  the  deep  channel  of 
the  Orontes.  in  hit.  .17  '  7',  and  a>  it  proceeds  southward, 
at  an  average  illstanreof  '.^-l  in.  from  the  Mi-tliterranean, 
it  increases  in  lieighl,  till,  in  lat.  .14  '  12',  the  culminating 
point  of  the  chain,  DJebel  Makmel  attains  an  elevation  of 
l2,IKIiift.  aliove  the  sea.  Many  siiniinits  in  tills  part  rise 
conshlerahly  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and 
even  in  lat.  '.Vt'  .'>()'  the  amient  Cnrntii  and  the  twin 
summits  of  Ehttt  and  (Irriiim,  so  famous  ill  the  liistorv  of 
the  Israelites  (Dent.  xi.  M.),  are  consplciioiif  from  their 
towering  height  ;  hut  more  southward  the  iiiountaliis 
sink  niucli  lower,  and  are  trareil  with  some  illlHiiilty  S. 
oftiaia.  The  K.  cha'.n,  now  called  l)Jiliel-es-.SIielkh, 
aiKl  identical  witli  the  Anli-I.ilmnus  of  Stralio  illli. 
xvl.),  detaches  Itself  from  thi-raiixe  of  raiiriis.alioiit  Ho  in 
K.  of  that  last  nieiitloiied  \  it  attains  tin-  extreme  altitudi- 
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rnvesfigated  by  travellers  j  but  from  scattered  hints 
collected  from  Richardson,  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  and 
Klliott,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  general  formation  is 
carboniferous  and  mountain-limestone,  with  greywacke 
and  slate  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  higher  parts.  The 
limestone  in  many  parts  is  very  porous,  easily  acted 
on  by  air  and  water,  and  rapidly  worn  into  hollows  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  which  have  been  formed  into 
sepulchres  and  caves,  formerly  the  hidlng-nlaccs  of  the 
persecuted  Jews  and  Christians.  (Elliutt,  il.  257.)  Ba- 
salt, and  other  igneous  rocks,  appear  E.  and  S.  of  Lake 
Tilierias,  and  the  heights  skirting  the  Dead  Sea,  present 

granite,  gneiss,  dolomite,  &c.     Iron  and  coal  are  ahun- 
ant    in    some  parts  of  the   range.     The    former  is 
wrought  in  two  districts  ;  but,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
whicli  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  for  smelting  the  ore, 
the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scarcely  sufliclent  for  the 
The  coal-mines  which, 


during  several  years  past,  have  been  wrought  by  Mo- 
hcmet  All,  are  situated  about  8  hours'  distance  from 
Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,-'>00  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  seams  vary  from  3  ft.  to  44  ft.  in  thickness  ;  but  the 
coal,  though  abundant,  is  rather  sulphureous.  In  1838, 
they  employed  114  work-people  In  alternate  gangs,  day 
and  night,  at  daily  wages  of  3  piastres  <,7\tt.)  each.  The 
quantity  of  coal  dug  up  in  1837  amounted  in  all  to  only 
about  4,000  tons.  Iron-pyrites  are  found  mixed  with  the 
coal,  and  smelting  furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the 
pits  ;  but  the  returns  arc  quite  insignificant. 

The  principal  animals  found  on  Mount  Lebanon  are, 
the  roe-deer,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  the  mountain- 
sheep,  the  jerboa,  &c.;  with  eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
hf*ron8,  and  nelicans.  The  general  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  Is  thus  descrilied  by  an  intelligent  English 
clergyman: — "Our  route  lay  directly  across  Mount 
Lebanon,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  nearly  barren.  Al- 
most the  only  tree  wliich  it  nourishes  is  the  fir,  and  con- 
sequently the  view  la  not  of  a  character  to  interest  a  lover 
of  scenery.  From  the  sea  and  the  plains  the  range  forma 
a  noble  object  for  tlie  eye  to  rest  on  ;  but  when  once  the 
ascent  Is  begun,  few  of  tlie  component  elements  of  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  are  discernible.  Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and 
rugged  beetling  precipices  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and 
render  travelling  botli  painful  and  hazardous  ;  but  there 
are  neither  glaciers  mir  waterfalls,  neither  lakes  nor 
rivers,  no  verdant  lields  nor  smiling  valleys,  no  extensive 
forests,  no  floral  richness,  and  no  rural  villages :  even 
the  cedars,  once  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon"  (Isa.  Ix.  13.) 
Iiavc  deserted  it,  and  are  replaced  hy  the  uinlirella-toppeil 
fir.  Id  one  spot  only  called  BIsharri,  nearly  opposite 
TripiJI,  eight  gigantic  cedars,  and  a  few  of  inferior  size, 
attest  the  spleinloiir  of  their  hy-gone  race.  The  large 
trees  measure  about  30  ft.  round  the  trunk,  and  more 
than  100  ft.  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  op|)Oslte 
branches  ;  while  at  the  base,  or  a  little  above,  they  tend 
out  five  limbs,  each  measuring  12  or  I5fl.  in  circ.  At 
another  spot  W.  of  BIsharri,  little  known,  and  seldom 
visiteil,  this  same  interesting  tree  Is  found  in  much  greater 
numbers,  but  of  inferior  growth.  The  mountaineers  lul 
down  the  i  eihirs  for  their  charcoal  and  tar,  which  latter 
article  is  used  inediclnully  to  heal  the  wounds  luid  diseases 
of  the  camel  and  the  other  animals,"  (Ellivt's  Travels, 
vol.  11.  p.  2.'<,'i.) 

"  In  fact,"  says  another  traveller,  "  it  Is  Impossible  to 
view  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world,  tlie  remains 
of  vast  forests  that  once  supplied  Jerusalem  with  its 
finest  tiinlx'r  and  its  choicest  incense,  without  feeling  the 
truth,  aptness,  and  precision  of  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing them  :  —  '  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  Ih> 
few,  that  a  child  may  write  tliem.'  '  Lebanon  is  ashamed 
anil  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of  stature  shall  Im>  hewn 
diiuii :  l.ebiuion  shall  fall  by  the  mighty  one.'"  (Isaiah,  >: 
l!i.3;i.34.;aiidxxxiii.'l. )  It  niustnotbesiipposetl.howi  ver, 
iroiii  Mr.  I.lliott's  liescriptlon,  that  the  uluik  niiiunt.iin 
region  is  barren  and  uninteresthig;  fur  there  are  many 
fertile  anil  well-peopled  valleye,  inhabited  by  an  iiiiliis- 
trioiis  people  (about  3,'i,(l(l0),  chielly  Maronite  Christians, 
occupied  ui  the  silk  and  dyeing  trades,  and  In  raisinn 
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LEBRIJA. 

wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Dr.  Bowring  deacribes 
them  a.  "  an  active  and  laborious  race,  who  turn  to  good 
account  such  parts  of  the  soil  as  are  suited  to  tillage  ; 
and  in  no  part  of  Syria,"  says  he, "  is  there  so  obvious  an 
activity,  in  none  are  the  innalittants  so  prosperous  or  so 
happy.  The  agricultural  implements  are  rude :  the 
plough  is  occasionally  seen ;  but  spade  husbandry  Is 
much  more  used ;  and  the  steepness  of  the  hill  sides 
requires  a  succession  of  terraces  for  cultivation.  Almost 
every  male  inhabitant  Is  a  small  proprietor  of  land ;  and 
some  of  the  emirs  are  large  owners,  either  cultivating 
their  estates  themselves,  or  letting  them  out  to  tenants. 
Some  of  the  convents  produce  a  wine  called  Vino 
d'Oro,  of  good  quality,  both  red  and  white  ;  hut  It  is 
often  .polled  by  the  practice  of  boiling,  and  the  use  of 
skins.  The  tobacco  of  Mount  Lebanon  rank,  also  a. 
tlie  best  in  Syria.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  produced 
in  the  district,  exclusive  of  Tripoli,  amounts  annually 
to  240,000  okes,  the  price,  in  183H,  being  from  120  to 
125  piastre,  per  oke:  of  thi.  quantity  2-3rd8  are  ex- 
ported, and  the  rest  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
weaving  industry  of  Mount  Lebanon,  however,  i.  per- 
haps superior  to  Its  agriculture ;  for  Mr.  Consul  Moore 
reports,  that  of  about  1,200  looms  employed  in  this  dis- 
trict, 800  were  engaged  in  producing  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs  of  the  better  qualities,  300  in  weaving  the  ablint, 
or  coarse  woollen  garment  of  the  peasantry,  and  600 
In  making  coarse  cotton  shirting.  The  manufacture 
and  weaving  of  silk  thread  is  likewise  pursued  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  the  annual  consumption  of  gold 
for  tills  trade  averages  about  .50,000  drachms.  Exorbitant 
taxes  are,  however,  a  great  hindrance  to  Industry ;  and 
it  is  only  matter  for  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  they 
are  mulcted  of  nearly  half  their  earnings,  these  people 
maintain  their  "  proud  bearing  and  independent  cha- 
racter." ( Bowring's  Report  on  Syria ;  Elliott's  Travels, 
vol.  il. ;  Robinson's  Syria,  vol.  il. ;  Relatidi,  Pal.  cap. 
xivill.  p.  3ll,&c. 

LEBRIJA  (an.  Nebrissa),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cadiz,  In  the  flat  of  the  Guadalquivir,  29  ra.  S.  by 
W.  Seville,  and  33  m.  N.  Cadiz.  Fop.,  according  to 
Mlilano,  6,716.  A  par.  church,  built  of  the  materials 
cf  an  old  mosque,  4  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  well- 
endowed  classical  college,  are  the  chief  public  buildings ; 
and  there  is  also  a  ruined  castle  of  considerable  extent. 
Being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  marshy 
flat,  Lebrija  is  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  during 
the  heats  of  summer  ;  but  the  circumjacent  alluvial  soil 
13  highly  productive.  The  town  has  fabrics  of  glass, 
earthenware,  blankets  and  sacking,  soap,  bricks,  tiles, 
and  mortar.    (Mitlano.) 

LECCE  (an.  Sybaris  and  Lupiie),  a  city  of  the  Nea- 
politan dom.,  prov.  Otranto,  Ciip.  distr.  and  canton,  on 
tiie  road  from  Urindisi  to  Utranto,  about  22  m.  S.S.E. 
tlie  former  city,  and  the  same  distance  N.  W.  the  latter ; 
hit.  40°  21'  14''  N.,  long.  18°  10'  7"  E.  Pop.  M.OOO.  "  The 
circ.  of  the  present  cily  at  least  equals  that  of  Fnggia ; 
its  houses  are  Infinitely  larger  ;  and  It  Is  even  supposed 
tliat  it  would  commodiously  admit  a  pop.  of  30,000.    The 
city  is  fortified  by  a  wail  and  towers,  in  bad  condition, 
above  a  deep  ditch  ;  and  possesses,  moreover,  a  castle  or 
citiidel.      It  comprises  the  usual  appendages  of  a  pro- 
vini'ial  cap.,  a  seminary,  tribunal,  and  theatre  ;  and  adds 
to  these  a  large  manufactory  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of 
wbicli,  as  siiiifT,  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    The  princi|)al  gate  of  entrance  to  Lecce  is  very 
magnificent,  though  In  a  strange  overloaded  style  of  ar- 
chitecture.     The  facility  with  which  the  stone  of  the 
country  Is  wrought  *,  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
tlie  architectural  emix'lllshments  of  Lecce  ;  but  It  has 
also  afforded  a  fatal  facility  of  propagating  the  extrava- 
gant and  almost  Incredibly  bad  taste  exemplified  in  every 
building  of  consequence.     Their  magnitude  alone  is  im- 
posing to  the  spei'tator,  while  their  iiinuinerablo  absurdi- 
ties disgust  him.    Among  these  edifices  the  churches  are 
|ire.einlnent :  they  exiiibit  all  the  grotescpie  barbarity  of 
the  (■(ithic,  without  any  of  its  spiry  lightness  ;  and  their 
interior  decorations,  though  by  no  means  In  the  same 
style,  are  not  likely  to  niak£  up  for  these  defects.     'I'he 
inside  of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to    St.  Oronzio,  the 
iMtriin  of  the  city,  is  simple  and  unoffemling.      A  few 
Inlaid  marbles, and  some  Indifferent  palntInK".  constitute 
its  only  ornaments.     The  ceiling  is  of  bruwii  carved 
wood,  richly  gilt ;  and  it  has,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
ailaptcd  to  a  place  of  public  worship,  a  haiidsninu  effect. 
In  the  principal  square  Is  an  antique  column  brought 
from  nrliullsl :  it  supports  the  statue  of  the  protecting 
saint,  and   near  its   base  is  a  fountain  without  water, 
oiiiirned  by  a  small  e<iucstrian  statue  of  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Naples.     The  Inhabs.  of  Lecce  are  mostly  in 
e.'isy  circumstances,  and  renowned  for  their  courteous 
|iul<shed    manners.      The    climate  Is    oppressively   hot 
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during  the  aummer,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the  ina> 
terlal  of  which  the  town  Is  built  is  supposed  to  absorb 
the  damp  in  the  morning,  only  to  emit  It  again  at  sunset,  > 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  health  of  the  natives.  The 
common  disorder  of  the  country,  to  which  strangers  are 
more  particularly  subject,  is  an  intense  catarrh,  known 
by  the  name  of  coslipo,  which  Is  frequently  attended  bv 
serious  fever,  and  often  turns  to  internal  Inflammation." 
( Craven's  Tour,  4fc.,  p.  134—137.)  The  surrounding  distr. 
Is  one  of  great  fertility ;  but  bears  all  the  marks  of  bad 
government,  and  backward  cultivation.  It  suppliei, 
however,  silk,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  oil,  wine,  &c.,  of  good 
quality,  in  which  the  city  Is  said  to  have  an  active  trade, 
Lecce  has  also  manufactures  of  lace,  linen  thread,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The  centre  of  the 
city  is  somewhat  busy,  being  occupied  by  the  artisans  ■. 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  so  very  deserted, 
that  Craven  says  he  has  frequently  found  Himself  the 
only  person  walking  in  one  of  the  most  considerable 
streets.  The  produce  of  Lecce  Is  mostly  exported  *rom 
Otranto,  or  flrom  San  Cataldo  on  the  Aclriatfc. 

Sybaris,  or  Lupis,  on  the  site  of  Lecce,  was  very  an- 
cient. Augustus  remained  In  it  for  some  days  after  his 
return  to  Italy  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Casar.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  I.yeium,  It  was  made  the  fief 
of  an  earl  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Normans ; 
and  Tanered,  one  of  its  earls,  succeeded  to  the  crown  or 
Naples  in  1189.  The  novelist  Ammirato,  and  the  ana- 
tomist Baglivl,  were  natives  of  Lecce.  (  Craven's  Naples, 
I.  134—138.;  Swinburne's  Two  Sicilies,  i.  37!),380.,  ^-c./ 
Craven's  Atscient  Italy,  il.  307.) 

LECHLADE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  BrlghtweU's  Barrow,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lech  with  the  Isis,  13  m.  E.  Cirencester, 
and  68  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Areaof  par.,  3,980  acres. 
Pop.,  In  1831, 1,244.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  single, 
long,  wide,  and  well  built  street ;  and  the  river  (which  it 
navigable  up  to  this  place,adistance,  by  water,  of  I4t!|m. 
from  I^ndon,)  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  The 
church,  a  Jiandsome  stone  structure,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  has  a  tower  and  spire  at  Its  W.  end. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists and  Baptists :  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  prin- 
cipal importance  of  Lechlade  Is  derived  i'rom  its  site  at 
the  junction  of  the  Thames  navigation  with  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal,  which  makes  It  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive transit  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  corn,  malt,  &c. ;  but 
this  will  probably  suffer  a  material  diminution  when  the 
Great  Western  Uallway  is  completed.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day ;  fairs,  Aug.  •').  and  12.  and  Sept.  9.,  for  cattle  and 

LECTOURE  (an.  Lactora,  and  Civitas  Laclora- 
tensis),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gers,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  isolated  rock,  19  m.  N.  Auch.  Pop. 
in  1836  (ex  com.),  3,202.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  a  triple  range  of  strong  walls,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  It  is  traversed  by  a  wide,  regularly  built,  and 
clean  street,  al  one  end  of  which  is  an  hospital  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  at  the  other  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  built  by  the  English.  Nearly  all  the 
other  streets  are  fort  triste  el/ort  irrtguliire.  Near  the 
above  church  Is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  town- 
hall,  sub-prefecture,  and  court  of  primary  jurisdiction. 
Ill  the  town-hall  are  portraits  of  Marshal  Lannes,  Due 
de  Muntebellu,  and  other  distinguished  individuals, 
natives  of  the  town  ;  a  marble  statue  of  the  marshal  is 
also  erected  on  the  public  esplanade.  Lectoure  has 
manufacture,  of  serge  aiMl  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wines,  brandy,  and  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Lectoure,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  has  several  Roman  antiquities ;  the  chief  it 
a  votive  altar,  In  good  preservation,  which  dates  from 
tlie  time  of  Gratian.  At  the  loot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  a  fountain  of  excellent  water ;  its  modern 
name  is  Hondflia,  derived,  as  is  said,  from  Its  ancient 
name,  l''oiii  Uetiic ;  having  been  consecrated  to  Diana, 
who  liad  a  temple  In  the  vicinity. 

Lectoure  iM'liniged,  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  the 
ciiunts  of  Armagnac.  The  litst  of  that  family  having 
been  besieged  In  It  In  1473,  by  the  troops  of  I.ouis  XL, 
emnmaiided  by  the  Cardinal  of  Alby,  surrendered  on 
terms  which  the  cardinal  offered  and,  swore  to  observe. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  blood-thirsty  pcrfidinui 
ecclesiastic  got  the  count  into  his  )H>wer,  than  he  ordered 
him  to  lie  assassinated,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  military 
execution.  (I,' Art  ili-  verifier  les  Dales,  part  II.  torn.  ix. 
3211.  Hvo.  e<l.  s  Hugo,  art.  Gers,  J(r.) 

LKDItlJUY.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Ilerel'oril.  huiid.  Itadlow,  near  the  Ledcn,  a  trib.  of  the 
Severn,  13m.  K.  Hereford,  14  m.  S.VV.  Worcester,  and 
Kl.Sin.  W.N.W.  London.  Area  nf  par.,  8,630 acres.  Pop., 
In  1831,  :(.H.'i2.  The  town,  situated  on  the  sloiie  of  n  hill 
at  tlie  K.  angle  of  the  co.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malvern 


hills,  comprises  two  principal  Intersecting  streets,  with 
.«>-n,«»;m  ii.'ihenir,  il  y.7,  i;o;iiVn;Muin^  a  p^^^^^^^  of  hil'erlor  characliT.     Many  of  the  houses  are 

.u'lii'jr.   {SwinLunu-tfraicU,  I.  Mv\.)  Iinudsome,  and  built  of  stone  quarried  In  the  nelghbour- 
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hood.  Tho  charch,  which  is  of  Norman  arrtiitecture, 
with  more  recent  alterations  and  additions,  comprises  a 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  chapel ;  and  tho  tower, 
which  is  detached  from  tho  rest  of  the  building,  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a  fine  spire  60  ft.  high  :  the  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  private  patronage.  There  are,  also,  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wcsieyan 
Methodists,  with  well-attended  iiunday  schools  attached 
to  each ;  a  national  school  for  both  sexes,  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  two  or  three  old  charities ; 
and  a  school  of  industry  for  girls.  The  free  school, 
foimiled  in  the  Iflth  century,  formerly  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  classical  school ;  but  the  endowmi-nt  is 
very  trlHIng,  and  the  luscructiun  is  now  confined  to  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  St.  Catherine's  hospital, 
for  poor  men  and  women,  founded  by  Hugh  Folyot, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1232,  comprises  a  master,  chap- 
lain, 7  brethren,  and  .1  sisters,  encli  of  whom,  in  addition 
to  a  comfortable  dwelling  .ind  some  ye.irly  allow,inces, 
receives  a  stipend  of  fi*.  a  week.  The  hospital,  lately  re- 
built, is  a  handsome  structure,  with  two  wings,  and  a 
chapel  and  linll  In  the  centre;   and  it  is  proposed,  as 
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200  ft.  broad,  enclosing  an  open  area,  and  having  about 
1,800  stands.  Tho  White-cloth  Hall,  for  the  sale  of  un> 
dyed  goods,  on  the  plan  of  the  former,  was  erected  in 
ma  :  it  has  about  1,200  stands.  A  third  building  of  the 
same  description,  in  Albion  Street,  but  smaller,  in- 
tended to  accommodate  traders  not  licensed  to  sell  in 
the  other  halls,  has  been  long  abandoned.  Close  to  the 
Mixed-cloth  Hall,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  called  the 
"Commorc'al  Buildings,"  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  metropolis,  a|>proprlated  chielly  to  news  and  con- 
cert rooms,  but  partly  also  to  tracling  purposes.  The 
court-house,  in  which  the  petty  and  quarter  sessions  of 
the  bor.  and  the  Michaelmas  sessions  of  the  W.  riding 
are  held,  is  a  well-arranged  building  for  police  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  gaol  attached  to  it  is  too  small  for  the 
wants  of  the  town  and  borough.  Tho  corn  exchange 
faces  Briggate  :  its  Iront  Is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  has  a 
niche  in  the  centre,  with  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
central  market,  erected  at  an  expense  of  3,'J,(HX)/.,  U  large, 
handsome,  and  commodious ;  there  are  also  two  other 
markets.  The  cavalry  barracks,  erected  in  1820,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  are  well  built  and  very  extensive,  oc- 
cupying, with  the  parade  grounds,  nearly  12  acres.  The 
rkh  .        .    -      . 


the  estates  are  incrctsing  In  value,  to  raise  the  num  - ,     -  .  .  , 

l)er  of  inmates  to  24.  The  par.  is  unusually  rich  In  \  workhouse  is  not  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  wants 
money  charities,  distributed  chiefly  by  the  clergy  and  ;  of  so  large  a  parish,  l)Ut  it  Is  well  conducted  by  a  board  of 
churchwardens.  (See  Oiar.  Cumm.  3d  Hi-p.  p.  2.)  I-ed-  i  20  overseers.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  the 
bury  was  celehrated  during  the  reigns  of  Elijabeth  and  i  town  amounted  in  In;',!I  to  23,S70/.,  the  expenditure  for 
James  I.  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  broad  cloth  ;  the  entire  parish  in  the  same  year  being  32, 1 UW.  The 
and  silk;  but  they  are  now  quite  extinct.  Malting,  hall  of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  a  theatre 
tanning,  and  the  weaving  of  sacking,  employ  a  consider-  j  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  commodious  bath  es- 
able  number  of  hands  ;  but  the  present  importance  of  i  tabllshments,  are  the  <mly  other  public  buildings  besides 
the  town  is  derived  from  its  being  the  chief  market  of  a  |  the  churches :  of  the  latter,  many  are  handsome.  The  par. 
district  producing  large  quantities  of  hops,  cyder,  .and    church,  now  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  on  the  site  of 

Kerry.  Stone  and  marble  are  quarried  In  the  neighbour-  j  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  is  in  the  perpendicular  Knglish 
ood,  and  the  latter  is  sent  tr)  various  parts  for  chimney-  {  style,  and  from  Its  appearance  promises  to  be  one  ot  the 
pieces,  slabs,  &c.  The  couveyancr  of  heavy  goods  is  largest  and  handsomest  churches  in  England:  the  living 
much  facilitated  by  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal,  |  is  a  vicarage,  worth  l,2()0i.  a  year,  and  having  the  pa- 
whirh  passes  close  to  the  town.  Among  tho  country  |  tronage  of  nine  ecclesiastic.d  benefices.  There  are  6  other 
srats  in  the  vicinity  of  lycdbury,  the  largest  and  finest  is  '  ' 
Eastnor  Castle,  erected  bv  the  late  I.nrd  Somers.     Mar 


kets  on  Tues<lay ;  first  Monday  after  Feb.  I.,  Mond.iy 
before  Kaster,  and  May  12.  j  Jime  22. ;  lirst  Tuesday  in 
Aug.,  Oct.  2.,  and  Monday  before  Dec.  21.,  for  cattle, 
cheese,  hops,  &c. 

I.edbiiry  was  anciently  a  pari,  bor.,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Kdward  I.  twice  returne<l  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the 
privilege  was  not  preserved. 

I.KKDS  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  par.,  and  celebrated 
manufacturing  town  of  Kngland,  being  the  great  centre 
of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  co.  York,  W.  riding,  loi'ally 
situated  in  wap.  Skvrark,  on  both  sides  the  navigable 
river  Aire.  23  m.  W.'S.W.  York,  20  m.  N.  Sheffield,  and 
170  m.  N.  by  W.  London  ;  lat.  I>:i°  47'  30"  N.,  and  long. 
I'^32'  W.  Area  of  par.  .ind  of  pari,  and  mun.  l>or.  (which 
are  all  coextensive^  21, 4.V)  acres  :  pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in 
1831,  123,.1!I3;  pop.  of  town,  at  same  period,  71,002. 

We  subjr>in  an  account  of  the  area,  pop,,  Ac.  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Iwr.,  drawn  up  from  the  census  and 
other  official  returns  :  — 


I  chuiches  within  the  town,  and  32  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  of  which  0  belong  to  Wesl.  Methodists,  7  to 
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The  principal  ami  best  part  of  Leeds  stimds  on  tin- 
slope  of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire,  and  the  buildings  cover  n 

spa fallout  l,0<IO.iiTes.   Tlic  town,  speaking  generally, 

is  irregularly  built,  ulth  narrow  and  crooki'il  .streets  ;  but 
the  centre  and  W,  eml  coniprisr'  several  li.'UulRotiie  streets 
lined  with  hue  houses,  llriggate,  in  the  centre  of  tliir 
town,  is  the  largest,  and  i.s  as  wide  as  Oxiiird  Street, 
London.  Three  stone  bridges,  and  two  of  cast  iripii.  on 
the  Ikiw  and  string  principle,  cross  the  river  Aire,  on 
the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  extcnsivi-  siilmrbs  oi  Iliil- 
beck  and  Hiinslet,  containing  some  larg''  laiturli's. 
The  town  is  well  paved,  (laj;ge(l,  and  lit'litrd  nitii  gas. 
Hithert<i  the  supply  of  water  has  liei'U  rullier  ilclicient ; 
lint  extensive  works  are  now  ( IHI(I)  un  the  point  oi' 
being  completed,  bv  wliiili  .in  abundant  supply  ofexiel- 
leiit  water  will  be  ci)i,vey(Ml  Into  llie  town  rn.iii  Ihi' 
llarewood  hillH,  .'i  or  li  ni.  di-lani,  at  an  eslliiiatiii  ex- 
pense  of  about  lHI,ii(Ki/.  Aiinmg  tlie  piililii'  liiiililiMKs, 
the  ciiitii-halls  deserve  partiiular  niilKcr:  the  Mixcil- 
eloth  Hall,  at  llie  loriier  of  WcllinKloii  Strert,  built 
ill    17')N,   ii  a  i|uadr.oigular  biiililinn,  380  11.  long,    and 


sccedcrs  from  Methodism,  7  to  Independents,  2  to  Unita- 
rians. 2  to  Baptists,  and  2  to  It.  Catholics,  one  of  the  latter 
being  an  eh-gant  building,  with  a  spire  I.IO  ft.  high.  An 
Independent  chapel,  recently  erected  in  the  K.  I'arade, 
at  a  cost  of  12,1X10/.,  has  a  handsome  Doric  portico, 
and  Is  the  finest  Grecian  edifice  in  town.  Each  out- 
township  likewise  has  its  episcopal  chapel,  and  one 
or  more  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  spacious 
cemetery,  on  Womlhouse  Moor,  occupying  10  acres  of 
ground,  was  opened  in  IH36,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  all 
religious  denoininatlons :  in  the  centre  is  a  ch.ipel,  he. 
iieatli  which  <ari>  large  vaults.  The  Sund.ay  schools  ghe 
religious  instruction  to  .iliout  11,4(KI  children,  4,000  of 
whom  are  conneiteil  with  the  church,  and  the  rest  with 
the  various  deuomin.ntions  of  dissenters.  The  establisli- 
ments  for  general  education  comprise,  1.  A  well  endowed 
grammar-school,  fouuiled  in  l.'i.')2,  vhich  gives  free  in- 
struction In  classics  and  the  elements  of  mathematics  to 
the  sous  of  all  residents  in  Leeds,  and  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  ably  and  successfully  condieted.  2.  A  na- 
tional school,  altended  by  upwards  of  400 children.  .1.  An 
extremely  well  conducted  Lancastrian  8ch(K)l,  establisheil 
in  IsiLaml  giving  instruction  to  M)  boys.  4.  A  moilcl 
Infant  school,  where  a  considerable  mnnlier  of  persons 
have  been  trained  for  the  teaching  of  infant  scliools,  and 
when'  about  120  cliihlren  receive  regular  instruction, 
fi.  Marshall's  schools,  <(imprlsiiig  a  boys',  girls',  and  in- 
fants'  school.  Several  other  schools  An:  supported  by 
the  Wesleyans,  or  by  voluntary  subscription.  St,  John's 
Charity,  fonndiil  in  170i,  has  for  its  object  ilie  train- 
ing of  girls  to  iH'Coine  houschcdd  servants:  its  iiiconip 
is  about  .'HXI/.  a  year,  and  the  management  is  vesti  il 
in  a  coimnittci!  of  subscribers.  The  chief  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science  are  l\f 
Philosophicid  and  Literary  Society,  which  has  a  haiiil- 
some  hall  and  library  In  Park  Low,  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, having  an  extensive  librarv,  and  the  Mei  haiiio' 
Institute,  wliicli  has  a  hall  in  S.  P.irade.  Leeds  lias  al  <i 
a  school  of  medicine,  a  society  lor  the  promotion  of  tlic 
flni'  arts,  and  fivi'  snbscriiitiou  libraries,  The  cliaritalil.' 
institutions  comprise,  'oesides  the  sclmols  already  nirii- 
tioiied,  an  inlirmary,  foundeil  In  I7l>7,  siipportetl  l>y 
siiliscripti(nis,  amounting  to  2.MH1I.  annnally,  and  accnm- 
modaling  l.VI  in-piitlents  ;  a  lever  hospital,  called  tUo 
"  lluiisi'  of  Hi'coveryi"a  lying-in  hospital,  an  eye  ami 
ear  inlirniary,  and  a  public  dispensary.  'rhcTeare  likcwis.' 
several  endowed  <  liaritic!!  for  the  aged  poor,  and  otiirr 
lienevolent  institutions,  the  gross  revenui:s  ofwhicii  r\- 
rred  4,(ioo/.  a  year.  Party  politics  run  pretty  high  in 
Li'eils.  It  li:is  Jite  weekly  newspapers  ;  one  of  w liii  li 
the  "  Leeiis  .Mereury,"  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  inn>t 
widi'ly  circulated  of  the  provincial  papers. 

Leeds  owes  its  gre.-il  and  liin;i-ciiiitiiiued  eminence  a.  .1 
ni;iiiuracliiriiig  town,  |>arlly  to  its  advantageous  siio.'itloii, 
and  partly  lo  the  industry  liiiil  ingenuity  id  Its  iniialis.  it 
ktands  in  aleililecciiiiilry.lnli'rsecteilwitli  rivers,  and  lies, 
fccssing  ridi  and  :iil  biil'lnexliaiistible  beds  of  coal,     fli  ■ 
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natural  facilities  aflbrdedby  its  position  for  procuring  raw 
materials,  and  for  disposing  of  its  manufactured  produce, 
hn/e  been  vastly  extended  by  artificial  means.  On  the 
niie  hand,  it  communicates  with  the  Hunilier,  and,  con- 
seii.iently,  with  the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  tlie 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  which  allows  vessels  of  120 
t(iiis  to  come  up  to  the  town  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  communicates  with  the  Mersey  and  Liverpool  by 
the  liceds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  Kaiiways  have  recently, 
also,  been  opened  to  York,  Hull,  and  by  Derby  to  Lon- 
diiii,  and  a  new  line  is  Just  completed  between  Leeds  and 
Maiicliester.  The  weekly  receipts  of  the  N.  Midland 
liailway,  which  connects  Leeds  with  York  and  Derby, 
aver.ige  about  3,5(K)i„  and  those  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Hallway  (which  has  been  leased  to  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Railway)  aro  estimated  at  (iW)/.  The  staple 
nianutaotiire  is  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths  ;  but  the 
sphiiiingof  flax  and  worsted  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  otticiai  return 
of  the  factories  in  operation  within  the  bor.  in  1830 : 
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Description  of  Mills. 

Nos. 

Horse, 
power. 

Knffines 
.^Wlieels. 

Persons 
employed. 

Woollen  Mills 

Flax 

Worsted 

Hllk    -           .           -           . 

44. 

m 

•i 

2,41)0 

414 
44 

107 
41 
Ift 
1-125 

9,7.1S 

6,1.10 

2,119 

114 

Total           .           -     1  10,5 

4,117    i  164'lli5       18,4.11 

,l,a..»tibleb.-.isofcoal. 


The  woollen  manufacture  of  Leeds  and  its  neighbour- 
hood is  carried  on  in  two  ways — on  the  domestic  system, 
and  by  means  of  factories.  According  to  the  former 
plan,  the  business  is  conducted  by  a  number  of  small 
masters,  generally  possessctl  of  very  limited  capitals, 
who  have  in  their  houses  from  two  to  four  looms,  and 
employ,  besides  themselvf^s  and  their  families,  from  three 
to  seven  journeymen.  Formerly,  they  used  to  carry  the 
wool  by  hand-labour  through  all  the  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture, till  it  was  made  Into  undressed  cloth ;  but  for 
several  years  past  they  have  availed  themselves,  in  the 
jierformaiice  of  various  processes,  of  the  public  mills  that 
have  been  erected,  mostly  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  in  all 
he  villages  within  the  district  where  this  system  prevails, 
liy  this  means,  the  domestic  cloths  are  produced  as  good 
and  cheap  as  those  made  in  factories.  The  wages  .)f  hand, 
loom  weavers  in  and  about  Leeds  varied  (in  1840)  from  1 2*. 
to  1S,«.  a  week.  The  factory  system  owes  its  existence 
to  the  improvements  of  machinery  subsequent  to  1790  ; 
and,  tliough  strongly  opposed  by  the  domestic  clothiers, 
has  greatly  improve.1  the  manufacture,  and  raised  Leeds 
to  its  present  eminence  as  a  mart  for  superfine  broad 
clotlis.  The  master  manufacturers,  who  necessarily 
cither  possess  or  hiive  the  command  of  large  ca|iitals, 
eini)lov  a  greater  or  less  number  of  workmen,  in  one  or 
more  large  factories,  under  their  own  insiiection.  or  that 
oftheir  superintcn.ients.  In  these  factories  the  whole  pro- 
cesses arc  carried  forward,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer.  Power- 
looms,  however,  have  hitherto  b(>en  hut  little  employ(;d  in 
the  weaving  of  flnecio.hs.not  1.4th  part  of  those  produced 
being  now  ( l'.40)  woven  by  their  agency.  The  woollen  fa- 
brics manufactured  at  Leeds  comprise  broad  cloths,  ladios' 
cloths,  kerseys,  swanidowns,  and  beavers.  The  goods 
joUl  to  the  merchants  in  a  rough  or  undressc.1  state  are 
liiiished  in  dychouses  and  dressing-shops,  which  of  them- 
selves give  employment  to  upwards  .)f  lyKM)  persons. 
The  sale  of  cloths  is  partly  effected  in  the  different  cloth- 
halls,  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  l)etween 
1 1  an.l  12 ;  but  of  late  years,  or  siiue  the  manufacturers 
iH'xaii  wholly  to  finish  their  gnoiis,  the  cloth  lialls  have 
lo,st  a  good  Ileal  of  their  importance,  and  a  full  half  of 
the  business  that  used  to  be  entirely  carried  on  in  them 
is  now  transiicted  in  private  cimuting-houses.  Shaloons, 
sliitrs,  and  camlets,  are  made  to  some  extent;  and  iin- 
nu'iise  (luantities  of  unfinished  stiitl's  are  brought  here  to 
lie  fiiiislied  from  llr.idl'ord  luid  Halifax.  Some  of  the 
l!ax-mills  are  superb  establMnn.'Uts ;  large  quantities 
of  linen  yarn  are  sent  to  llarnsley  to  be  maiuil'actured 
into  linens,  and  large  i|uantities  are  also  sent  to  Irelaml 
;inil  France  :  canvass,  sacking,  and  lini'ns,  are  also  mailc 
to  some  extent  In  the  tow  n.  The  wages  of  linen  weavers 
I  of  whom  there  are  about  7IH1)  have  been  gra.'ually  lalliiiij 
<liirhig  the  last  |H  years,  and  are  now  from  7j  to  l.^per 
rent,  luider  those  Kiven  In  1'<2II,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
influx  of  Irish  weavers,  and  the  k.'en  cimipetition  of  the 
Sc'otcli  manufacturers.  The  present  average  wages 
per  week  are  Us.  4(/.  netf,  when  in  loll  work,  whidi  is 
.••cldom  the  ease.  Tlie  weavers  ^iic  characterised  by 
llie  hand-loom  fommissi.mers  as  inteiiigiMit,  solwr,  and 
flcadv,  but  111  extreme  povi-rty.  The  inaiiiiracture  of 
inacirin.Ty  einiiloys  a  gri'at  number  of  hands;  and  tlier.^ 
.ire  likewise  extensive  eliemical  works,  large  glass- 
hdiijes,  potteries,  niaking  goods  almost  exclusively  for 
ixpnrtatl.m.  exti'iisive  tobac.o-mills,  and  soap-works, 
uliidi  iirodiieed,  In  lN;t!l,  770,!ii1h  Ihs.  h^ird  soap.  The 
l-'ri'ali  .1  portiuii  of  the  in.iiiiil'aetiiriiig  i>|ii'ralions  of  the 
town  -ire  carried  on  h)  m(.\uis  of  steam-engines,  orwhkli 


between  300  and  400  are  at  work  within  the  par.  A  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England  Is'eatablishcd  at  Leeds,  and  there 
are  five  johit  stock  banking  companies,  besides  two  pri- 
vate banking  establishments,  and  a  savings'  bank,  with  a 
large  number  of  dep<isltorB. 

Leeds  was  first  incorporated  as  a  mun.  bor.  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  received  its  charter  in  the  13th  of  Charles 
II.  Under  the  Municipal  Keform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  12 
wards,  and  the  government  is  vested  In  a  recorder,  mayor, 
1,5  aldermen, and  48  councillors:  corp.  revenue,  in  1839, 
13.62.1/.  Uecently,  a  body  of  police  has  been  organised, 
similar  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  Notwithstanding  its 
importance,  as  the  first  clothing  town  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Leeds  was  not  represented  in  parliament  till  1832, 
when  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  It  the  important  pri» 
vUege  of  sending  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C  Ueg.  electors, 
in  1H39-40,  0,182.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  ; 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Wednesdays ;  and  for  horses  and 
hardware,  July  10,  II.,  Oct.  8.,  and  Nov.  9. 

Leeds  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  in  tlie  Domesday 
survey.  Leiand,  early  in  tlie  Itith  century,  describes 
it  as  a  market  town,  subsisting  chiefly  by  clothing,  rea- 
sonably well  built,  and  as  large  as  Bradford,  but  consi- 
derably less  than  WakcHeld.  The  clothing  trade  had 
been  introduced  about  lU)  years  before  Lciand's  time,  and 
the  town  has  since  gradually  risen,  by  the  iwrsevering  in- 
dustry of  its  inhahs.,  till  it  haa  become  the  third  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  first  manufacturing  nation  of  the 
world,  (llaittes's  (iazctteer  qf  Yorkshire ;  Parsons'  An- 
nals  (if  Leeds,  passim  ;  Pari.  Hep.  ;  and  valuable  Priv, 
Inform.) 

LEEK,  a  manufacturing,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Totmonslow,  on  the  Chur- 
net.  a  tributary  of  the  Trent.  12  m.  S.  Macclesfield,  and 
134  m.  N.  by  W.  Limdon.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  10 
townships).  34,370  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,780.  Fop.  of 
Leek-and-Lowe  township,  6,374.  It  la  situated  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  co.  called  the  Moorlands,  on  the 
road  between  London  and  Manchester,  and  consists  of  a 
principal  street  lined  with  some  good  modern  houses, 
and  crossed  by  several  narrow  and  irregular  avenues. 
The  church  is  an  old  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
tower  :  in  tlie  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  Danish 
cross,  10  ft.  high  :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
Earl  MansQel.].  There  are  places  of  worship  for  liide- 
pcndenta.  Wealeyan  and  New-connexion  Methodists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Except  a  small  endowed 
school  there  is  no  public  day-schuol,  and  nearly  all  the 
Instruction  which  the  children  receive  is  given  in  the 
Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  difTerent  |ilai'es  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  Wesleyan  school  there  are  upwards  of 
1,0<K)  children.  A  mechanics' institute  confers  import- 
ant benefits  on  the  manufacturing  population.  An  aliiis- 
housc  for  8  widows,  and  some  other  charities,  have 
endowments  amounting  to  IWl.  a  year.  (I'/iar.  Cum, 
Repnrls.) 

Leek  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of  broad 
silks  and  plain  ribands,  m.any  of  tlie  latter  being  woven  by 
power-looms,  of  which  there  are  about  100  in  the  town. 
1  here  are  about  U'iO  broad-looms  and  180  engine-liHJiiis  ; 
but  only  half  the  former  and  onc-thi(d  the  latter  were 
at  work  in  Jan.  1H39.  About  30  of  the  liroad  looms 
have  jaciiuard  machinery  atta.'lu^d.  The  riband-looms 
are  clii^y  employed  in  making  plain  black  sarsnets : 
galloons  and  ferrets  arc  made  exclusively  by  power- 
looms.  The  silk-iniils,  of  which  there  were  7  in  I8:t8, 
employing  784  hands,  embrace  not  only  the  weaving  of 
ribaiuis  uy  ouwer-looms,  but  the  throwing  and  spiiuiiiig 
of  silk,  and  its  twisting  into  sewing-silk,  braid,  )k.v. 
Tlie  hand-lomn  weavers  are  chiefly  eniploye.l  on 
eh(;ck(Kl  or  figured  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  a  few  gros- 
de  naiiles  and  figured  gown-pieces,  tlie  best  lilaek 
ribands,  and  silk  serges  of  sniierior  quality.  These 
goods  are  prepared  chiefly  for  the  London  market ;  hut 
the  sewing-silks,  twist,  and  ribands,  are  mostly  lor 
exportation.  J'he  hand-loom  work  is  given  out  warped 
and  wiiiind  to  umierUikers,  who  possess  a  varying  num- 
ber of  looms,  and  employ  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
to  the  fciriner  of  whom  they  i>ay  the  warehouse  price, 
after  diHlii.'tlng  for  loom-rent,  &c.  There  are  about  40 
undertakers  in  the  broad  triide,  and  they  appear  to  bu 
superior  both  in  habits  and  condition  to  the  same 
class  ill  most  other  places,  many  of  them  possessing 
convenient  and  substantial  dwelling-liouses,  tlie  highest 
stories  of  wlilch  are  u.sed  as  workshops.  The  journey- 
men ,are  an  inferior  class,  living  in  M.  cottages  ;  but 
IhouglitlKir  houses  be  jioor  and  mean,  thoy  are  cl.'an, 
as  are  also  theperscms  and  ilrcss  of  the  weavers  anil 
tli.'lr  families:  the  wives  are  commonly  plecers  ami 
(lonblers,  or  overlookers  In  the  factori.!s,  or  else,  if  .it 
home,  wind  silk  ;  the  children  easily  git  employment 
in  the  factories  at  wages  varying  tunn  l>,  to '^i.  fvl.  a 
week.  The  weekly  oanilngj  of  the  broad-loom  weavers 
vary  from  7j.  M.  to  '.Is.  n.'tt.  'J'he  weekly  nett  wages  of 
the  power-hiom  weavers  average  lii.«.,  and  the  women 
.uiikui«  ill  tli(^  mills  n>iially  earn  from  fts.  to  fw.  Brf. 
I'nini  these  rates  there  has  been  little  variation ;  and  thg 
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trade  of  Leek  generally  appears  to  be  of  a  iteadier  cha- 
racter than  that  of  other  tawna  engaged  in  the  aame 
manuractiire.  The  cotton  trade,  which  hat  extended 
Itself  thither  from  Lancashire,  is  not  extensive:  one 
■mall  mill  employs  60  hands.  Coal  is  procured  from  the 
neighbonriiig  lilue  hills,  in  quantities  amply  sufHcient  for 
the  wants  both  of  the  manufacturers  anil  the  pop.  gene- 
rally.  (Hand-loom  fVeavfrt'  Report,  part  iv.  p. 344.) 

Leek  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  N.  division  of 
Staffordshire.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  annually 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl  Manstleld),  whc'  elects  a 
constable  for  the  civil  government  of  the  town.  Markets 
on  Wednesday:  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedlary,  Feb.  7., 
Easter- Wednesday,  IVfay  IH.,  Whit- Wednesday,  July  <). 
and  28.,  Oct.  in.,  ami  Nov.  13. 

LEEUWAllDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.   Fries- 
land,  of  whicli  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Ee,  ,'!l  m.  W.  Gro- 
ningen,  lat.  5,1°  12*  14"  N.,  long.  (5°  47' 33"  E.     Pop. 
about  17,000.     It  is  surrounded  by  an  earth  rampart  and 
ditch,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  the  banks  of 
which,  like  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees.     It  is 
well  built ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  regiUar ;  and  it  has 
several  handsome  public  edifices,  including  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  town-hail,  arsenal,  exchange, 
and  house  of  correction.     It  has  twelve  churches,  in  one 
of  which  the  princes  of  Orange  are  buried,  a  synagogue, 
a  Latin  school,  a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Public  Good,  ■ 
a  printing    establishment,  and    considerable  manufac-  ' 
tures  of  linen  fabrics,  paper,  Frieslaird-green,  &c.,  and 
a  large   general  trade.     It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  tlie  residence  of 
a  provincial  commandant,  a  military  governor,  a  pro-  [ 
Tincial  head  of  police,  and  a  receiver  of  taxes  for  the 
prov.     It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  provincial  assembly.    (Dei 
Cloel.&c.)  ' 

LEtJHOUN  (Ital.  I.ivorno,  Fr.  Livoume),  a  city  and 
■ea-port,  b«!ing  the  principal  emporium  of  Italy,  in  tiie 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.    Pisa,  on  the  Meditoi--  j 
raneaii,  02  m.  W.  S.  W.  Florence,  lat.  4.1o  33'  V  N.,  long. ' 
liio  Ifi'  4r>"  E.     Pop.,  with  its  suburb.s,  in  1836,  76,397  i  of  i 
whom,  about  •'•.OOO  are  supposed  to  be  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  3,n(K)  other  foreigners.     It  la  of  a  square  form,  and  ; 
ainuit  'i4  m    In  circ,  surrounded  with  new  wails,  and 
entered  by  five  gates.     It  is  a  neat,  cle.in,  and  well-built , 
city,  and  its  gener.il  air  of  animation,  activity,  and  husi-  ; 
ness,  is  singularly  opposed  to  the  listless  idleness  of  the 
inlaiid  towns  of  Italy.     Its  streets  are  in  gener.il  wide  ' 
and  well  paved,  especially  that  which  runs  in  a  direct ; 
line  from  the  gate  of  Pisa  to  the  harbour,  enlarging  near  , 
Its  centre  into  a  spacious  square.    The  N.  part  of  the  i 
city,  called  I'eruvia  Nova,  Is  intersected  by  canals,  and  : 
comprises    numerous  wharfs,    warehouses,    and    other ; 
buildings  adapted  to  commerce.     Logliorn  has  an  outer  j 
and  iimer  liarbour,  and  a  good  roadstead.     The  outer  ' 
harbour  is  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  built  by  Cosmo  II., 
which  runs  N.  N.W.  upwards  of  J  m.  into  the  sea.    The  1 
port  is  apt  to  become  encumbered  with  mud,  and  (he  water 
(Within  is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  ft.  in  the  inntT 
basin  to  18  or  19  ft.  at  the  end  of  the  mole.     The  outer 
harbour  is,    therefore,   unfit   for   ships  of   more   than 
400  tons  ;  and  the  inner  harlmur,  called  the  Darsma  (let 
navicelli.  is  only  used  for  repairing  ships,  and  for  the 
reception  of  galleys  and  other  small  craft.    A  lighthouse,  ■ 
<he  lantern  of  which  is  170  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  Ijuiit  on  a 
rock  a  little  S.W.  from  the  mole.     The  roadstead  lies 
W.N.W.  from  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  Melcira 
bank.  The  latter  is  a  sand,  4  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth, 
lying  N.  and  S.  about  4  m.  Irom  shore.     It  h.is  mostly 
from  3  to  J  f.ithoms  water  over  it ;  but  towards  its  -S. 
extremity,  on  some  rocky  points  which  project  above  the  ! 
water,  the  Melora  tower  lias  been  constructed  to  serve  as  , 
a  sea-mark.    During  S.  winiis  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  roads ;  but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and 
with  sufficient  anchors  and  cables  and  ordinary  pre-  ', 
caution,  there  is  no  dantn'r.     The  la/,aretto,  said  to  be  j 
one  of  the  best  in  Euniiic,  lies  on  a  little  island  to  the  ' 
S.,  about  I  m.  from  the  tower.  , 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  Leghorn  do  not 
require  any  very  particular  notice.  They  are  generally 
well  adapted  to  their  puriiose.*,  witiiout  l«'ing  magiiili- 
cent.     The  chief  public  edillces  are  the  ducal  palace,  the  I 
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arsenal,  the  duomo  or  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building,  de- 
signed by  Vasarl,  six  other  par.  churches,  two  Greek 
churches,  chapels  belonging  to  the  English  factory,and  tho 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Ma- 
ronite-Arah  church,  a  synagogue,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Europe  after  that  of  Amsterdam,  a  mosque,  3  hospitals, 
tlie  female  charity  school  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  baths.  I,eghorn  has  also  a  ci- 
tadel, an  old  castle,  constructed  in  LW.*)  by  Ferdinand  I., 
2  lazarets,  besides  that  hi>fore  mentioned,  2  monli-di- 
'  picid,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  refuge,  u  savings'  bank,  n 
J  large  public  school,  established  1746,  and  which  has 
!  aiioiit  3.'i0  pu|ills,  schools  of  n.iTlgntion  and  artillery, 
architecture,  painting,  mutual  instruction,  &c..  and  an 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  with  a  library  of 
6,000  vols,  open  to  the  iiuhlic.  The  city  possesses  few 
works  of  art,  except  a  line  marble  statue  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  1.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
bronze:  it  stands  on  the  quay  of  the  inner  harbour, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  John  of  Didogna. 
In  the  cemeteries  beyond  tho  walls,  however,  are  some 
good  specimens  of  sculpture.  The  English  burial- 
ground,  or  Campo  Inglese,  contains  the  ri^niains  of  Smol- 
lett, and  of  several  other  distingtdshed  P^ngiishmen. 

From  being  In  a  marshy  situiition,  Leghorn  is  notqidte 
salubrious,  though  during  the  reign  of  the  present  grand 
duke,  great  improvements  in  draining,  Ac.,  have  been 
eflected,  by  whicli  the  public  health  has  been  much  be- 
nefited. There  are  no  good  wells  In  the  city  ;  and  water 
is  brought  by  an  .iqueduct  from  Coiognole,  l'.J  m.  dis- 
tant ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  'monuments  in  tho 
town  is  the  Cisterna,  belonging  to  this  aqueduct, 
whence  water  is  distributed  through  the  town, 

Leghorn  has  a  considerable  coral  fishery  ;  but  tho 
greater  portion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  commerce :  it  pr'xluccs  woollen  caps,  straw  h.its, 
glass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  cream  of  tartar,  tkc.  ;  and  it 
has  numerous  coral  and  alabaster  factories  ;  and  ropo 
walks,  building  docks  for  merchant  vessel.^,  tanneries, 
&c.  It  was  made  a  free  port  by  Cosmo  I.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  llith  century ;  and  the  cimiparative  security 
and  freedom  which  foreigners  have  long  enjoyed  In  Tus- 
cany, still  more  than  its  advantageous  situiition,  liave 
rendered  Leghorn  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  exports  are  similar  to  those  from  the  other 
Itiilian  ports,  consisting  principally  of  raw  and  mannfac- 
tureil  silks,  straw  hats,  straw  platting,  and  straw  for 
platting,  all  excellent ;  oil,  fruits,  wines,  wool,  boracic 
acid  (recently  become  a  very  important  article),  rags, 
cheese,  marble,  argol,  paper,  anchovies,  coral,  manna, 
hemp,  lamh.skins,  timber,  with  wheat  and  other  species 
of  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Harbary  ;  cotton 
from  Egypt,  brimstone  from  Sicily,  &c.  The  export  at 
second  liand  of  produce  frinn  the  Euxine  and  the  I,evant 
has,  however,  rather  declined  of  Lite  years  ;  the  English, 
Americans,  and  other  nations,  now  generally  importing 
such  produce  direct  from  Odessa,  Smyrna,  Alexandria, 
&c.  The  imports  comprise  most  sorts  of  commodities, 
with  the  exceptiiiii  of  some  of  those  produced  in  Italy,  iis 
sugar,  coffee,  and  all  sdrts  of  colonial  produce;  raw  cotton, 
cotton  and  wonlleii  vtulf's,  cotton  twist,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods  ;  suited  fish,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stiilTs, 
rice,  hardware,  e.irthenware,  and  metals;  hides,  &c. 
Ships,  with  corn  on  iMiard,  may  unload  within  the  limits 
of  the  lazaretto,  without  being  detained  to  perform  qua- 
rantine, a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to  make 
Leghorn  one  of  the  principal  dc'pols  for  tho  wheat  of  the 
Ulack  Se.i. 

The  old  complicated  system  of  currency  has  been 
abolished,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  new  /ire.  which 
are  in  all  respects  ei|Uiil  to  French  francs.  Accounts 
may  be  coiivertc<l  from  old  into  new  lire  at  the  rate  of 
6  old  to  ,'i  new  lire. 

We  regret  that  there  are  no  detailed  statements  of  the 
export  trade  of  I/egliorn  ;  hot  it  is  believed  to  amount  in 
all  to  from  1  .fi(IO,(KHI/.  to  2,(I0(),(KK1/,  a  yt>ar.  We  sulijoin 
an  account  of  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  foreign  produce  imported  into  Legliorn  durint' 
e,icli  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1810,  with  the  stocks  on 
hand  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1841. 
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The  quintal  (100  lbs.)  of  l.eghorn  is  about  equal  to:  tons  amount  to  112  old  lire,  or  to  .3/.  14s.  sterling;  lii!- 
77  lbs.  avolrd.  The  cantara  varies  from  HH  to  1110  lbs. ; '  sides  whicli,  she  must  have  a  bill  of  health,  which  costs 
the  rotolo  =:  3  lbs.  Port  cliarges  are  the  same  on  niitlvc  7».  'M.  sterling.  These,  if  she  clear  out  in  Imll.ist,  are 
and  foreign  thips.   The  anchorage  duo  on  a  vessel  of  300  ^  the  only  charges  to  which  she  is  sutgcct ;  but  If  she  clear 
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out  loaded,  the  bill  of  health  will  roit  nbout  On.  sterlinR, 
and  there  is  besides  a  charge  of  about  .3d.  for  eaeh  bill  of 
lading. 

There  are  no  other  port  eharpes  whatever.  Good  water 
may  be  had  at  about  lid.  a  tun  ;  and  beef,  bread,  and 
fuel  are  all  reasonalily  clieap.  Tlicre  are  eompanies  for 
the  insurance  of  slilps,  though  not  of  lives  or  houses. 
l,eghorn  is  the  residence  of  ccnimls  from  all  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Europe.  This  part  Is  suppo8ed  to  he  the 
anc.  I'ortui  Ucrculis  or  l.ahronis ;  but  it  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  the  ISth  century,  it  was  a  mere  village 
surroundtHl  by  swainpi,  and  it  owes  all  its  eminence  and 
prosperity  to  the  muniltcence  of  tlie  Medici  family,  and 
tlie  liberality  of  the  present  rulers  of  Tuscany.  ( Repctti 
Diiionario  Gciig.  Delta  Tusrana  ;  Itampoldi  Corogrnfla  ; 
Co7uier's  Italy,  .M— rvl. ;  Commerv.  Did.,  Sfc.) 

LKnNAGO,  a  fortifled  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg. 
of  Verona,  i'l  m.  S.K.  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Adige,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  with  2  draw- 
bridges,  and  on  the  hli;h  road  from  Mantua  to  Padua. 
Pop.  ft.790.  (Oeslerr.  Kat.  Knct/c.)  Its  situation  is  said  to 
be  unhealthy  ;  but  It  has  several  churches,  convents,  and 
barracks  ;  a  powder  magazine,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a 
royal  gymnasium,  a  manufacture  of  dyed  leather,  and 
some  trade  In  corn,  rice,  and  silii.  Legnago  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  towards  the  latter  period  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy.  It  was  fortilied  in  the  Kith  cen- 
tury ;  and  taken  by  the  French,  in  17'Jfi,  after  a  3  days' 
liege.     IDirt.  Clliig.,Sic.) 

LEICKSTEK,  an  Inland  co.of  England,  nearly  In  its 
centre,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Derby  and  Nottli;f  l,:,m.  E. 
Lincoln  and  Rutland,  S.  Northampton  and  Warwick, 
and  W.  Stafford  and  Derby.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form  : 
grciitest  length,  about  4N  rn.  ;  greatest  breadth,  aliout 
2S  m.  Area,  .'il.'i,K40  acres,  of  which  about  4»0,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface, 
varied  and  uneven  ;  but  except  In  the  district  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  to  the  S.  of  Loughborough,  the  hills  do 
not  attain  to  any  considerable  elevation,  and  are  s'l"  - 
ceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The  soil  consists 
mostly  of  clayey  and  sandy  loams ;  and  in  some  parts, 
especially  along  the  Soar,  there  are  very  rich  an.i 
extensive  meadows.  Tiie  pastures  are  generally  ._:». 
I'cllunt ;  and  this  is  much  more  a  grazing  than  an 'i^!,- 
cultural  CO.  It  is  famous  for  its  breeds  of  cattle,  tiieep, 
and  horses  ;  all  of  which  were  much  improved  tiiroP7.i 
the  skill  and  long-continued  exertions  of  the  celebr,itet.' 
Mr.  Kobert  Bakewell,  of  Uishley,  in  this  co.  It  is,  hov- 
ever,  true,  that  the  Dishley  breed  of  long-l)orned  cattle, 
so  famous  a  few  years  ago.  are  every  where  losing 
ground ;  and  that  even  in  this,  tiieir  native  co.,  they  are 
now  very  generally  superseded  by  the  short-horns,  and 
other  breeds.  The  nne  rich  cheese  called  Stilton,  is 
principally  made  in  this  co.,  in  the  farms  round  Melton 
IMowbray.  Tlie  l..eice8ter  sheep,  though  of  different  va- 
rieties, all  yield  long  combing  wool.  Horses  are  reared 
in  ccmsiderable  numbers.  Barley  is  the  principal  corn 
crop  ;  but  wheat  and  oats  are  also  extensively  cultivated. 
Property  mostly  in  large  estates  :  farms  of  all  sizes,  ,ind 
nu)stly  held  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  IHIU,  27s.  2jd. 
an  acre.  Coal  Is  wrought  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and 
otiier  places ;  and  iron  and  lead,  with  lime,  and  slates, 
are  also  products  of  this  co.  Leicester  is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings,  caps,  mitts,  &c. ; 
tlic  I)u8ine8s  being  principally  carried  on  in  the  towns  of 
Leicester,  Lougliborough,  and  Hinckley;  but  it  Is  also 
widely  dimiscd  throughout  the  co.  Hats  are  made  at 
Loughborough  and  other  places  -,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  malting  counties.  Owing  to  the  openness  of 
thi-  country,  the  number  of  resident  gentry,  and  other 
recommendations,  Leicester  has  been  long  famous,  v  i 
hunting  CO.  Melton- Mowbray,  in  the  centre  oi'  "-e 
sporting  district,  has  accommodations  for  a  vast  nun:-)-: 
of  horses;  and  during  the  season  is  crowded  vii;, 
visiters,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Principal  riur 
Soar  ;  and  the  co.  is  Intersected  by  several  canals  an  1 
railways.  Leicester  is  divided  into  6  hundred' ar  :'l''i 
parishes.  It  sends  C  niems.  to  tlie  H.  of  C,  '  ■  i.  j;  4  ..  r 
the  CO.  and  2  for  the  city  of  Leicester.  iv.jisterid 
electors  for  the  co.,  in  IM39-40,  9,033,  be.ii'  ■^.IVU  for  Uu 
N.,  and  4,HM  for  the  S.  division  of  tb  < .'  In  :>;:'.l, 
there  were  in  this  co.  4(),3.')4  inhabii.'d  tuises,  i'2,\i:>. 
families,  and  197,003  inhab..  )'  \\i;om  97,.'iD()  were  males, 
•and  !l<l,447  females.  Sum  pi.'o  I'.ir  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  lt«3H-.19,  ();»,ll.V  Annua!  value  of  real  property  in 
U\f),  9'ii,90W.  Irofitj  I'f  f-rade  and  professions  in  do. 
3l9,(iOH/. 

Lkicester,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and  an  Importiint 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  same  name, 
huiid.  W.  (Joscote,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Soar  (iTosseii 
liere  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  is  about  to  be 
taken  down,  and  replaced  by  one  of  iron  on  the  same 
site),  2.'>  m.  S.S.K.  Derby,  34  m.  E.  by  N.  Birmingham, 
and  H7  m.  N.  by  W.  Loudon.  Area  of  mun.  and  pari, 
iior.  (which  are  co-extensive,  and  hiclude  the  ohi  bor. 
.■uid  its  liberties,  with  the  \)art  called  the  Castle-vlew), 
3,;!(iO   acres.      Pop.,  In   1831,  40,6ll.',   and   now    (1840) 
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eatimatcd  at  60,000.  Assessed  rental,  in  IS3A,  78,7AU. 
The  town,  though  Irregularly  built,  has  a  respectable 
appearance,  the  streets  being  clean,  and  the  houses 
In  the  principal  thoroughfares  sulistantlal  and  neat. 
The  main  street  forms  a  part  of  the  great  N.  road, 
and  is  joined  near  its  centre  by  several  other  hand, 
some  streets :  at  the  corner  of  one  of  these  stands  the 
news-ronm,  a  square  building  of  Ionic  architecture,  lately 
erected,  and  forming  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 

filace  ;  and  in  It  also  is  the  New  Hall,  built  In  1831,  hav- 
ng  apartments  for  concerts,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  The  paving, 
lighting,  and  general  economy  are  well  conducted,  iind 
have  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years: 
water  is  plentifully  supplied  from  pumps  and  wells. 
The  public  buildings  devoted  to  civil  purposes  comprise 
the  Guildhall,  an  old  and  unpretending  building ;  the 
Assembly-rooms,  with  a  commodious  adjoining  theatre; 
the  Exchange,  a  plain  structure,  in  the  market-place  ;  the 
bor.  gaol,  too  small  for  the  proper  classification  of  the 
prisoners  ;  the  co.  gaol,  a  massive  structure,  enclosing 
an  area  of  4  acres,  built  in  1824  at  a  cost  of  7A,0(.0/. ;  and 
the  CO.  luniitic  asylum,  built  in  1791.  Among  the  eccle- 
siastical editlces,  are  8  parish  or  district  cliurciies,  and  24 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
church.  Is  a  struct^ire  of  Norman  architecture,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  of  the  mat -trials  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  xvall ;  it  h,iB  i  squ.'xrc  W.  tower  between  the 
nave  ami  chancel.  i>'  Mat  ''  .n  the  Saxon  and  early 
'^ugiish  Jiylo,  hasd  lul'y  to  V.-!  ii", steeple.  St.  Martin's, 
1 1. :  larjr..,..i  cf-iirch  in  the  t'o  >•  .j  a  cruciform  structure, 
f!  ote  )  a!  liyiVrunt  )«irlc<ls  ■"  ;ween  the  13th  and  16th 
,.  'jries  a  id  .sLi.moii  t'-.vl  i,;,  f.  plain  spire.  The  other 
C'Hirches,  '>'«  •  f  wiirn  hwi-  been  very  recently  opened, 
ar'  ioniiii  j(l'-.i3i  Tti.  .Baptist  chapel  deserves  notice,  as 
beln'i  ihi'  tO-iie  ■«'  :'.in  pastoral  labour:  nf  Kobert  Hall, 
one  o'  >!.•:  Tit  ab(  vud  eloquent  divlr.ea  of  his  day. 
C*  /r,7(;»..Hi'ri;ii  the  ..-ri-jus  places  of  wur.^liip  are  24  Sun- 
div  •  iiuois,furnii...'-'K.;ifeliglou'.ir.'irjirt!onr,i;nemiy 4,000 
c'.'  cell;  hrfitli;  vSlcl..  1  iiatic:«Rl|  i  L  anijis!ri:',i,  mid 
.5  iii'Mii  iclMul .  aie  attended  1/  ;iy),\t  ),S;iO  smolirs, 
ini'  a  iiar'.iC;!!!;;  sciiools  ti.'  'iii'  "n"!:-,  nhj  are  cUni'f>r; 
a»  Vl<:'.{  a-i  filiicjti."*..  A  liolie^;,  w  8,:hi.ol,  )»»(Iy  c-r..i- 
'.>i!,fiied  for  inembpri  of  th  ^  t'^if-ch  ut  Eni^lanKl."  4M:  f. 
prv';)i'"tary  siWoo'l,  c;>i'n  'i  all  rei'.pi  vui  di""io;;ilr'i'.*'ns, 
'•a-e  trtch  about  ''''  pufUi.  '5 '.e  F'niuli;  Aa;'',  ic'r.fh;  i, 
'•.  aintains,  and  .  .iu-..  Us  IB  idrlii.  int winn  (•:<;  ig:  s  of  ;;i 
111.1  16,  and  e'iprwK,-ii»  niuvldcs  t!i.5ii:  .  ,Ui  i.i'.viatiDis  >f 
domestic  ser*  ■•.'>.  .'r'cir  -  ','eeVly  r.r'*i,-pai.iL'i'i  jse  {•ui.jllsl.er' 
in  fi>e  town. 

l.ficestf  t  possctsi-i  mary  vaiuttilo  charities,  soir.i-  i.f 
which  arc  '.n  (h«  truit  of  the  corporation,  otiicrs  crii 
i.erted  witi.  partiiulpr  parijivj"  The  ^■rammar-.n;!.'',,; 
Wi.s  four.Jed  by  Qiicen  Ell?iibeib  in  !  >:  ■',  uhu  emir  "»i1 
with  l.irds  beUmj.  m.?  t'l  the  di  cliy  of  Lanrastf  i,  ai.n  tt- 
vral  ttitiseqiient  benel'actiops  t  the  master'.i  income  TrvH? 
the  I  iii'"wn'iat  aiiiounts  to  !'«)/.  a  ye,.'- ;  but  ii>  to  Ik-  te^ 
iluced  iu  abo'it  4.^.'  on  the  d.r,  ••.wi'  of  t';e  pri\ti!Ut  w.nsi  n. 
I'his  scliooi  i^  11  >w  ui-a-iy  useiest.  bemi?  attonde.,'.  by  ciii;' 
3  III  4  li'r.s,  wh.  reas,  ri  few  \  ears  V"-  tf;?rc  v  eie  80  s<li(>- 
lars,  .VI  of  v.hcm  {i'>,n.jed  will*  ttie  tniutef.  Newtop's 
Chavii\v  jM.i'.es'.e.'^  fu^ids  amf)iini.'.ii(j  to  75(W.  a  yeivi,,  ^nd 
supports,  cillier  wholly  or  In  V)(U ..  I'l  scliowh  in  I.'.i>';iter 
and  other  towns  nvr.il'-ivieri  U<  tiie  '.e.iator.  "lit'  "inool 
at  Leicester  is  a  substant>:i)  'trhU.  building,  ■  ■ -*■  St. 
Nicholas's  church,  with  a  h  u le  ad'oiui.ig, '.n  A.Mch.  the 
master  lives  rent-free.  He  has  a  la'ar.io!  KlOi.  a  year, 
besides  roiil  >\:id  candle,  and  the  ri^  li  a  ;arije  g.ifden. 
There  .-..'o  00  l;u,3  in  the  school,  scm.s  of  pior  iuiiabs. 
I  licl(i,i.;ing  to  the  Ciiablishcd  chtirr'i,  m'ii;  are  ciothni  as 
■■I'll  ivf  In  Iructoi.'  J  rliiity  Hospital  is  an  eiitensive 
'.:'t<iolislimeii!,  c.;i'ii,risliig  a  cliapel,  and  range  of  apart- 
-r,  nt'  '•).-  'Mi  old  men  mid  women,  who  receive  each  3*. 
■  i  we._U,  V.  h  iitliii  iid\ mintages.  The  revenue  of  this 
I  t.h,.n[y  ai'.:o  \nW<l,  in  i^^i' ,  to  830/.  Wigston's  Hospital  is 
1  '  nlm-tiire  r.f  pcTpcii'lio.ilar  architecture  in  St.  Martin's 
'  churchyard,  jiorted  in  l.'i2l,  and  endowed  with  estates, 
the  uula:  "i  vliich  exceeds  hOOl,  a  year,  but  which,  it  is 
i  ailirinc'l,  if  let  like  the  estates  of  private  individuals, 
wnnld  priKime  upwards  of  5.110(1/.  a  year.  Each  of  the  24 
inmates  has  an  ap.ii'tnient  and  garden,  with  4.v.  a  week, 
and  the  cliaplain  or  confrater  lias  a  stiiiend  of  .'>7/.  a 
year,  witli  a  house  and  garden.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  (hillingwortli,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  both  lilted  this  situation.  Some  smaller  alms- 
houses, loan  funds,  and  beipiests  to  a  considerable 
amount,  assist  hi  relieving  the  distress  of  the  pour  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Leicester  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  hosiery,  including  mits  and  c!\ps,  and  of  Berlin 
gloves  and  Lille  thread;  and  is  supposed  at  present  (1840) 
to  have  12,00(1  frames,  and  24,(X10  individuals  engaged  in 
these  departments,  exclnsive  of  those  engaged  In  the  siib, 
ordinate  departments  of  in.ichine  making,  wool  combing, 
dyeing,  &c.  There  were  in  the  bor.,  in  1838,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  '23  worsted  mills, 
employing  1,418  hands,  and  ;jrotiuu  wimllny  mills.  'I'lie 
L  4 
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busineis  of  tho  former  is  to  produce  the  j'arn  used  by 
tlie  stocking  manufacturers,  Tlie  wages  of  stocking 
weavers  vary  from  8s.  to  \0t.,  of  glove-makers  from  \'2a. 
to  lAs.,  tliose  of  wool  combers  and  dyers  from  lAj.  to  20<., 
nnd  tliosi!  of  macliinc  makers  from  '25s.  to  [\'i».  n  week. 
Manufacturing  opcriitlons  are  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  coal  from  the  Whitwicli,  Snibson,  and 
Derbysliiro  coal-fields.  A  canal  Joining  the  Trent,  a 
railway  to  Sw.tnnington,  and  the  recently  opened  Mid- 
land Counties'  Hailway,  connectijig  licicester  with  tlie 
London  and  Birmingham  line  at  liugby,  and  with  the 
Nortli  Midland  line  at  Derby,  furnisli  abundant  means  of 
transport  for  manufactured  produce,  and  liavu  been,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be.  of  essentia'  service  to  the 
town.  Uuildings  are  rapidly  increasing  in  every  direction, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  villas,  occu- 
pied chicRy  by  ni.inufacturers.  The  Leicestershire  liank- 
Ing  t'o.,e!italilishedin  IH21I,  has  itscliiefotlice  in  the  town, 
f.eicester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  incorporated  l)y  King 
Join),  anil  gincrniKl' till  I8IIA  liy  a  charter  of  the  41st 
KHz.  The  old  corporation  was  a  seli.elected,  close,  and 
Irresponsible  body ;  and  was  long  liistinguished  l)v  its 
political  excliisiveness  and  intolerance.  The  mun.  oBlcers 
under  thi"  Mun.  Keform  .\ct  are  a  re<'order,  mayor,  11 
aldermen,  and  42 councillors,  the  bor.  iH'ing  divfdcd  nito 
7  wards,  torporat.  revenue  in  1«3U,  2l,oe!»/. ;  but  of  tliis 
lO.'Mul.  was  ilerived  from  the  ^ale  of  property ;  and  we 
believe  that  ilr  onhnary  revenui^  may  amount  to  about 
A.OIKI/,  or  li,(NH)/.  A.Hsizes  and  iiuarter  sessions  are  held 
iiere,  and  there  is  a  court  for  thi'  rei'overy  of  small  debts. 
The  bor.  has  sent  2  niems.  to  the  11.  of  (.'.  since  tlic  reign 
of  Kdward  I.  ;  the  franchise,  till  the  Hel'orm  Act,  being 
vesteil  In  the  freemen  (by  birth,  servitude,  or  irlft),  and 
the  inlittb.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  bouiularles  of  the 
prcicnt  pari.  bor.  include,  as  already  stateil,  besides  the 
old  bor.,  the  iiiierties  (whicii  comprise  part  of  the  pars,  of 
St.  Mary  and  .St.  Margaret,  together  with  tlie  Newarke) 
and  till-  extra-parochial  part,  called  the  t'astie-vlew. 
■Registered  electors,  in  IKIli-Kl,  .'tfiM?,  of  whom  l.lirid  were 
freemen.  Markets  <m  Wednrsiiay  and  .Saturday  :  horse  , 
and  catlb^  fairs,  Marcii,  Saturday  bclortj  and  alter  Ivaster, 
May  12,  13,  U..  July  .'i.,  and  Oct.  In.  i 

I. m'. ester  occupies  the  »ite  of  KutH-,  an  Important 
Bomaii  station  nn'iuioni-d  in  Aiilonino's  Ilinfrary. 
Near  the  .Jewry  wall  live  Human  iiaveinents  have  lately 
been  discovered,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  lor  its  | 
extent  and  bi>auty.  Its  Saxon  name.  Lrgcucieslfr,  \ 
ll  derived  from  its  position  on  the  Soar,  anciently 
called  the  Leire.  After  the  Norman  coni|Ucit,  a  castle 
was  built  here,  which,  with  the  town,  was  nearly 
destroveil  during  thi'  civil  wars  iH'tween  Henry  II. 
and  Ills  sons  ;  lint  both  were  subsequently  ri'built  by 
the  e.irls  of  I.ancisler  \  and  during  the  reigns  of  the 
I.ancastrian  princes,  tile  castle  was  olten  a  royal  re- 
liileiici',  and  the  seat  of  parliament.  Iltimately,  how- 
ever, it  was  pulled  ilown  in  the  relgii  of  Charles  I, 
1)uring  tlie  great  civil  war,  the  town  was  tuicessively 
occupied  by  the  king  and  the  iiarlimientary  troops  :  the 
latter,  by  way  of  "  purifying'  the  large  chiircli  of  St. 
Martin's,  converle<l  It  into  cavalry  barracks.  In  a  mea- 
dow near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
niack  faiioiiK,  liiiindi'd  in  ill.'l,  the  reveniii'S  of  which 
aniouiiti'd,  at  \\*  dbsoliitlon.  to  l,<*ri/.  Cardinal  Wulsi'y 
rxpiriil  in  this  aliliey  on  the  2fHh  Nov.  I'>:(n,  having  Im'i'II 
compelled,  by  sicknesa.  to  taki'  ri'iiigi'  here  when  on  his 
way  to  London,  to  1m'  tried  for  high  treasiiii.  I  he  stock- 
ing-frame was  Introduced  Into  l.i-irei>ler  aboot  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  >iiice  which  lime  it  h.is  lieeii  ateaiiily 
rising  In  manuraituring  ini|iortaii<'e.  1 1  har,  mid  Muii. 
CiimmmsiiiH  Hiinnl ,  Thnunhy't  lli>.l.  i\J  t.ciiisUr  j  I'ri- 
Vuti'  hfJiirnnitniH.) 

I, ('.Kill,  a  niaiiiiracluring.  market-town,  ami  par.  of 
England, CO.  Lancaster,  hiiiid.  W.  I)etby,  I'i  iii.W.  Man- 
chester, nnd  21  in.  K.N.K.  I.lverimol.  Area  of  par. 
(comprl«iiig  the  township*  of  Went  Leigh.  A»tle) ,  AlhiT- 
toii,  Ib'iHord,  I'lnninglon,  and  Tildcslej),  I  l.liii'i  acres  : 
pop..  Ill  Kll,  2li,nX).  Top.  of  West  Leigh  and  I'eli- 
Iilnglon  towii>hlps,  comprMiig  the  town  ol  I.eigh, 
/),'i|i  The  town,  consisting  of  two  rhhi.  and  oilier 
■Uliirdiiiale  Ktrerts.  I  ;i»  a  few  well  built  houses,  mixed 
Willi  others  of  an  interior  character.  The  i  hiiri  h  Is  a 
lolty  stone  striiiiiire.  but  low  and  di'cavi'd  on  the  N. 
siiie:  the  living  Is  a  vicaragi'  In  Ihi' gilt  ol  Lonl  l.ilford. 
Chapels  lit  else  li,i\e  alsn  Ixeii  circled  iii  the  towiislops 
III  .\siley,  (  hoivlH'iit.  and  I'lhlesh  v  ;  the  i,alri>ii.ige  iil 
which  In  vesteil  III  the  inninibeiii'  nl  Li-Igti.  I'here 
are  olaces  of  worship  fur  II.  C.ithi,lirs,  liH|e|M.|ii|eiits. 
\\e«leyan  and  new  coiim  xiiiii  Meihodists.  and  .Swiileii- 
iHirHlaim,  rxcliisite  of  otheis  hi  the  out  lowishlps  ;  and 
npH  irds  of  4.i*<l  chihlren  are  taught  In  the  Sunday 
si'lioiils  lonneiti'cl  with  the  chiirchea  and  i  hapels.  The 
cliJirilles  of  the  liar  coiii)irlse  the  graiiiiihtr-schnol, 
founded  In  Hi '  i.  Imt  pcmi  ly  eiiilo»ei(,  and  iilieiided  In 
i's.tiiby  about  .'Sl  Iniys,  4n  of  whom  were  pay.sihol.irs ;  and 
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I  Leigh  occupies  a  very  reii>cctable  itation  among 
'  tho  cotton  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire.  Tho 
business,  which  was  formerly  almost  conllned  to  weaving 
fustians,  now  embraces  all  the  prncegaea  and  branches  of 
the  cotton  and  mixed  goods  manufacture ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  liaincs,  upwards  of  H,000  hands  were  employed, 
ill  IS31,  chiefly  In  tho  townships  of  West  Leigh,  Til- 
desley,  Atherton,  and  Hedford,  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing cotton  and  silk,  both  by  hand  <ind  power.  In  |g,1K, 
there  were  in  tlie  parish  lU  cotton-mills,  and  1  silk- 
mill,  employing  2,4,')H  hands:  H  of  these  mills  are  situ- 
ated in  Tiideslcy  township,  whicli  has  also  2  large  fac- 
tories for  machinery.  These  branches  of  Industry  ,irc 
greatly  promoted  by  the  abundance  of  coal  and  liinu  in 
the  neighl>oiirhooii,  and  by  the  easy  canal  and  railw.iy 
communication  with  Livt>rpool  and  Manchester.  A 
branch  of  the  Duke  of  II  ridge  water's  canal  unites  here 
with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  the  Leigh  and 
Kenyon  tram-road  counucts  tlie  town  with  the  Idverpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  the  communication  being  con- 
tinuod  N.  by  the  Uolton  and  Leigii  Hailway  :  the  latter, 
7)  in.  in  length,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  I(I,IXW. 
per  mile.  'I'he  grasslands  of  the  par.  are  particularly 
rich,  and  the  dairies  round  the  town  yield  a  chi'ese  held 
in  deserved  estimation.  Market  on  Saturday  ;  and  fairs, 
well  attended  for  cattle,  cheese.  \c.,  April  '24,  and 
Dec.  7.    (Bainet's  Hist.  <tf  Lancashin;  4to  edit.  ;  I'arl. 

LKUiirroN-nUZZAHD  (or,  more  properly,  Leigh- 
Uni-JI,iiu-<i  sirt),  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Kngiand, 
CO.  Iledfurd,  huiid.  Manshead,  on  the  Ouzel,  a  trili,  of 
the  Ouse.  ."im.  S.  by  W.  Wnbiirn,  nnd  3<im  N.N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  including  five  townships,  N,<.l<.ili 
acres.  Pop.  In  1S31,  .'i.MM  ;  ditto  of  town,  3,3;«l.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  ill  paved,  and  not  lighted 
with  gas  ;  the  suiiply  of  water  is  cliietly  derived  from 
wells.  It  has  a  line  pentagonal  cross  in  an  open  area 
ni'ar  the  market-house,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century:  it  consists  of  two 
stories,  and  is  3Hft.  high.  The  churcli,  formerly  col- 
leginte,  is  a  large  rrucTforin  (iothic  struclurcj  with  a 
tower  and  steeple  rising  from  the  intersection  ol  its  nave 
and  transepts :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  attached  to  a  pre- 
bend in  Lincoln  cathedr,d.  There  are  pl.iccs  of  worship 
for  Itaptists  and  Wesieyan  Methodists,  and  the  Society 
of  rriends  (here  a  numerous  body)  have  a  iarue  meiiing 
house,  llesldes  Sunday. schools,  there  ii  a  well-endowed 
charlty-schiHil  for  the  gratuitous  Instruction  of  poor  cliil. 
dren  ;  and  a  large  Lancastrian  tchool,  for  both  sexes, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  Wilkes's  alms- 
houses, founded  in  |ii:Ml,  have  an  average  yearly  Income 
of  2(M)/.,  nnd  furnish  lodging  and  stipend  to  eight  poor 
widows:  there  are  several  other  charit.^Mle  foundations. 
(See  Oiar.  Cumin.  \'ilh  /li/i  )  Ijice-in.iking,  formerly  a 
considerable  branch  of  industry  in  Leightoii-l)u7.«:ird. 
has  been  all  but  extlngiiisiied  by  the  frame-lane  trade  of 
Nottingham.  Straw -plidting  here,  at  In  other  towns  of 
lledforilshlre,  employs  iiiaiiy  females  ;  liut  tlie  principal 
trade  is  ill  corn:  'il  timber,  the  I'onveyance  of  which  to 
the  London  market  Is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  (jraiiil 
Junction  Canal  and  the  London  and  Hirmliighain  Hall- 
w:iv.  whicii  has  a  station  at  this  place.  M:irkets  hirge 
ami  well  attended,  on  Tnesdav  ;  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  grain,  on  tlic  '2d  Tuesihiy  In  April,  July  '^i.,  Oct.  21., 
and  Nov.  7.  One  of  the  largest  horse  fairs  ill  the  S.  of 
Kngbind  Is  held  on  Whit- Tuesday. 

LI'.INs  IT.K.  one  of  the  lour  l:irge  provs.  Into  which 
Ireland  Is  divideil,  mi  the  K.  side  of  the  ishuiil,  coiii- 
lirlning  the  COS.  of  Dublin,  KiUUre,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Kings  and  l^ieens,  Longlord,  l.oiith,  Meath,  Mi  slineath, 
Wicklow.and  Wesbird.  lor  an  account  of  il.s  extent 
and  poll.,  see  iinii .  p.  3'*. 

LKll'SlC  ((ieriii.  l.ii/ixifi)  a  celebrated  coiiiiiierclal 
city  of  the  k.  ol  Saxony,  being,  next  to  llaiiiburg,  the 
chief  trading  city  of  (ieriiiany,  iiiiil  the  llrst  book  einpo- 
riiiiii  In  the  world,  ll  sl.inils  o;i  the  White  Kl'ler  (a 
triliiitary  of  the  Siuilei,  where  it  Is  Joined  by  thi'  l'lel««e 
and  I'arde.  ilom.  SV.N.W.  Dresden,  and  '.'li  in.  SK. 
Il:illi';  hit  .M  '20'  Hi"  N  .  loii>'.  12'  21'  |."i"  M.  i'lip. 
( |H.t7)  47..'il  I,  iii':irly  all  rrolist.iiils  Its  apiiearance,  :il 
a  ilis|:uiei'.  Is  not  niiposliig:  It  stands  in  a  wide  phiin. 
whi<  ll.  though  lertile.  is  iiiiviirleil  liy  a  klngle  I'liiiiience 
to  relieve  Its  s:llneliei.s.  It  ih  copies  liilt  Jl  sin. ill  extent  <il 
vroiiiiil  loiiipari'd  with  Its  pop.,  the  tulal  iiunilKr  ol 
liiiiiseH  In  II  and  its  siiboibs  lieiiig  iinly  iiliimt  l.liiO 
These,  however,  are  very  lulty  ;  iiiiiti)  nl  them  IH-Iiig  i, 
sliirles  tiiiiii.  iiide|H'iiih'iil  iif  3  or  1  iidilltlnnd  In  the 
pvraniidal  rool  :  and  each  sturv'.  like  tlie  booses  in  the 
old  town  of  Kdiiitiiirgh.  Is  iiaiially  on  iipled  b)  a  scparali 
family.  I'ew  towns  exhibit  so  inncli  nf  the  larvnl 
masiiiiry  wlmh  •  iniraclerised  the  old  lierman  style  nl 
building,  ji'liieil  with  so  iiiiii  h  Mtatelliiess.  The  streets  aie 
narrow,  Imt  the  v.irious  niaiKei^  ami  sipi.ires  are  lari.'e 
cleiii.  :ioil  neat  l.iipsic  Is  l,ir  iiilirlor  in  ilegame  aii'l 
iH'aiit)  to  Dii'sileii;  built  Is  III  tier  limit  th, III  rriiiklml, 
and  li.is  H  ih'i  ided  air  ol  i  iiinliul  and  substantiality.  'I  he 
•uburlts  are  well  laid  mil.  and  separated  Iromtheluwn 
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by  n  succe'slon  of  pleasant  gardens,  occupying  the  glacis, 
aiul  otncr  parts  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  great 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  rendered  one 
of  the  most  striliing  squares  In  Europe,  by  the  quaint 
arcliitecturc  of  its  surrounding  builduigs.  In  one  of 
these,  the  Ralhhaui,  the  allied  sovereigns  met  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (see 
post).  The  Konigshaut,  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
electors  and  kings  of  Saxony,  was  occupied  by  Na- 
poleon in  1813.  The  Aucrbach  cellar,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, is  noted  as  that  in  which  Giietlie  has  l.iid  the 
celebrated  carousal  scene  in  F>iust ;  and  tradition  says 
that  K.iust  himself  used  to  frequent  it.  At  the  S.K. 
iiart  oftlie  town  is  the  castle  of  FIcisscnhurg.  which  with- 
slixid  the  attacks  of  Tilly  in  th^  '10  year's  war.  long  after 
tlic!  town  had  surrendered.  Its  lower  part  is  now  a  wool 
iiiagaziiic,  and  its  upper  part  an  observatory  22H  ft.  high, 
O-din  the  summit  of  which  a  commanding  view  is  ob- 
tained of  Lel|>sic  and  its  plain.  The  ramparts  of  tlie 
t,i«ii  have  been  laid  out  as  public  walks ;  and  its  gates 
have  been  recently  removed.  The  churcli  of  St.  Nicliolas 
is  a  handsome  square  eilitlce.  and  of  a  species  of  ('o- 
riiillilan  architecture ;  its  interior  is  ornamented  with 
nimierous  paintings  by  CEser,  a  celebrated  Saxon  artist 
111'  the  last  ccmtury.  The  other  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  Augustiiim,  I'liiitinum,  'kc,  belonging 
to  the  university,  the  cloth  hall,  hooksellers'  exchange, 
and  new  post-olHcc.    There  arc  many  good  hotels. 

The  univ(!rsity  Is  tlie  only  oni'  in  .Saxony ;  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  first,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  in  (iermany. 
ll  was  founded  in  1 100  by  s(une  professors  and  students 
from  thc!  university  of  Prague.  It  is  divi<lcd  into  4 
nal  ions,  the  Saxon.  Mlsni.in,  I'ranconlan.  and  Siiesian; 
and  has  faculties  of  theology,  law.  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy. It  had.  In  1S34.  34  ordinary  professors  j  fi 
in  tl^e  faculty  of  theology.  •')  In  that  oi^  law.  10  In  that 
of  medicine,  and  13  in  that  of  pliilosophy.  The  total 
a:iiount  of  their  sal.irles  was  .TJ.IIO  dolls,  (about  4,7'i.V.), 
Inilependently  of  certain  small  fees  and  minor  emoiu- 
inciits.  There  are,  besides,  many  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors teaclung  modern  languages,  .tc,  who  do  not 
iM'.ong  to  the  Senatus  Academicus.  I.eipsic  university, 
lliounh  still  well  attended,  has  at  present  fewer  students 
tli.in  usual :  at  tlie  beginning  of  IMU  tlie  total  number 
tt.is  il'i.'i. 

Tlie  greater  number  of  lecture-rooms  arc  here,  as  in 
Uiiiielberg.  witliin  the  university  buildings.  Most  of  the 
stndi'iits  live  within  the  walls  of  the  Uld  I'aullnum. 
witlioiit  reference  to  their  particular  department  of 
study  ;  tlic  only  qualilicatlon  necessary  to  entitle  them 
to  the  bursary  enjoyed  there,  being  an  examinatiim  as 
to  their  proliclency  in  learning.  Some  students  are 
alli)wed  botli  board  and  lodging  In  the  I'auliinnn  ;  others 
all'  only  entitled  to  a  seat  .it  the  public  table.  '•  The 
university  is  rlcii  in  endowments  for  stipends  to  scho. 
Iar« ;  but  witli  respect  to  such  funds  as  are  ap|ilicabie  to 
its  inaluteiiance  and  to  sdeutitlc  purposes,  it  is  one  of 
tlie  poorest  in  (iermany.  An  inventory  of  Its  properly, 
wliieli  has  been  lately  made  piihlic,  states  Its  means 
tnwarils  these  latter  (dijects  to  amount  to  .'i.fiti'.i  dollars 
|iir  aniiuni  indy,  not  more  than  KiKI/.  It  appears,  fnmi 
a  -tatenient  of  its  yearly  dlsburseineuts,  that  Saxony 
lines  lint  expend  as  much  on  this,  its  sole  university,  as  llie 
Prussian  treasury  expends  upim  tlie  ii'ast  of  its  provincial 
iiiiivi'rsillis.  Tlie  dlsliursenients  in  qiiesliiin  amount  to 
.'Jl.ltl.'p  dolls,  (aliout  S.IMKI/.),  not  Inciuiling  schnlars' sti- 
(iiriiiiiiuvsrn)  ;  and  llie 
is  derived  from  the  na- 
il in'al  revenue  Is  but  ■I!<A*I>  dolls.,  or  about  M.llvn/.  The 
lirnpirly  of  the  university  Is  Mdiied  at  I.IOIIIIIO  dolls, 
lalioiit  l,Vi,iKlo/.) ;  and  out  of  this  capital,  ulili  h  iiinslsls 
(hlelly  of  house  property,  besides  a  small  portion  of 
imailow  and  arable  land,  some  wiiml,  and  a  n w  shares 

lines,  the  yearly  interest  on  H.V1.11H1  dolls,  is  appli- 

iilile  III  iH-nevnleiit  |iiirpo«e«  ;  the  Inlerevt  on  the  re- 
ni.iiiiiler.  about  4.MI,(i0il  dolls.,  Is  therefore  all  that  Is 
iiailable  for  the  ciirrint  expenses  of  the  university." 
{.h"iin.  nl  Kiliiiiiliim,  No,  xv.  IM.  iv^.l 

llie  Aiinuslitini  CO  itailis  a  library  of  loo.lKiO  vols. 
(//nxiAiV/HiiriM),  and  I'le  university  has  also  a  miiseuni 
111  n.ilural  history,  a  lH»anic  i^anlen,  analoinieal  tlieair', 
l.ilinratory.  cllnlial  aid  lying-in  est.iblishinents,  \i-. 
I  lipsie  has,  besidi's.  a     iui'  school,  and  att.ii  lied  to  It   1 

.ll I  iif  general    kiio«led,ii     opened  in    I'iH,  seven  I 

iiilnr  superior  ind  I'ree  silionls,  primary  sclinols.  ,\r., 
I  iiiieroiis  learned  assocl.illiins.  a  piiliile  library,  with 
i.iiKsi  |iilii|i'il  vols,  and  ■i.iKKI  MS.,  and  various  selen- 
mil  eolleclions.  Several  hospitals;  niph.in.  founiillii).. 
ill'. if  and  iliinili,  and  lunalli'  asylums,  uui  a  Imnse  ol  eor- 
rnllon  Iii'.irly  coinplele  Ihipufille  eslalilishnieiils,  I'liere 
.irr  some  |irivali'  ^alli  lii's  nf  palntinu's.  and  ollur  works 
"I  111    but  none  de.erves  pailleiilar  notice. 

I.iipsic  Is  a  liMUiifjU'liirlng  town  nf  ennslderable  Im- 
).  ri  nice.     Ainniig  Its  chief  m mill  u  liiri"  are  silki  n  and 

lull  >llken  goiiils,   siiH  kings,  hatl liUs.  plailn^  .iiiii 

iliiT  rards.  paper  liaMglnK«,  nil  iluth.  wax  IIkIu's.  ttarih, 

i|i.  se,ding-wax,  p.irchnient,  tobaeeo,  gold  and  silver 


|iriiils,  nor  siijiporl  of  the  iioor 
|irii|iortlon  of  that  sum  wlileli 


articles,  liqueurs,  chocolate,  &c.  Artisans  of  almost 
every  kind  reside  in  the  town.  Berghaus  says,  that  of 
l.'iS  book  and  map  sellers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  122  live  in  Leipsic;  and  that  of  60  printing 
offices  in  the  kingdom.  Leipsic  has  22.  with  210  presses, 
including  7  printing  machines  (schnell  presieu).*  There 
are  also  various  silk-dyeing  and  woollen  spinning  fac- 
tories ;  and  a  large  wool  market  is  held  annually  In 
May. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  Leipsic,  is  its  book  trade.  Leipsic  is.  in  fact,  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  literature  of  Germany;  a  distinction 
of  great  importance,  seeing  that  the  number  of  readers 
and  writers  is  greater  in  that  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  literary  deluge  which  commenced  in 
Germany  immediately  after  the  peace  of  1814,  continues 
to  increase.  Instead  of  2.000  works,  which  were  then 
about  the  annual  complement,  there  are  now  8.000.  In 
1837,  the  catalogue  of  the  Easter  fair  announced  4,3.'i3 
new  works,  and  that  of  tlie  Michaelmas  fair  3,.')3M ; 
making  a  total  of  7,3!ll  in  the  year,  or  an  increase  of  302 
over  the  numlier  in  |N3(i.  Of  this  number  Prussia  con- 
tributed 2,lfi!l,  and  S.axony  (kingd.  of).  1,342  publica- 
tions. Ill  the  German  book-trade,  it  is  tlie  custom  for 
almost  every  house,  either  in  the  country  or  abroad, 
which  publishes  or  sells  Germ.an  books,  to  have  Its  agent 
at  Leipsic.  who  receives  and  distributes  its  puhlications 
in  the  same  way  that  the  I^ondon  booksellers  receive 
and  distribute  Kngllsli  publications.  The  great  sale  of 
ni'w  works  takes  pl,ace  at  the  Easter  fair,  when  GOO 
booksellers  sumetiines  assemble  to  settle  their  an- 
nual accounts.  "  The  German  author  will  submit  to 
any  degree  of  exertion,  that  his  work  may  be  ready 
for  publicatlim  by  tli.at  lm|iortant  season,  when  the 
whole  brotherhood  Is  In  labour  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula.  Whatever  the  period  of  gestation  may  be,  the 
time  when  he  shall  come  to  the  birth  is  fixed  by  the 
alman.ick.  If  the  auspicious  moment  pass  away,  lie 
willingly  bears  his  burden  12  months  longer,  or  till 
the  next  advent  of  the  llibliopoilcal  Luclna."  (.HussfU's 
Totir  in  Oennanv,  1.  2;J1,  232.) 

Tile  fairs  of  Leipsic  are  tlie  most  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many.  They  are  held  at  the  new  year,  at  Easter,  and 
at  Jfichaelmas.  The  last  two  are  the  most  Important. 
Ali"\e  20.000  dealers  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
E  I  T  fair  in  1H32.  and  above  13.000  at  that  of  Micliael- 
m.i-  They  should  close  in  8  days,  but  they  generally 
la-t  3  weeks;  and  while  they  continue,  Leipsic  is  tl.u 
great  mart  of  central  Europe  for  all  kinds  ol^merclian- 
dlsc.  According  to  the  author  of  Germany  ami  llic 
Uvnnans,  in  |H3.')-3ri,  who  visited  Leipsic  at  one  of 
Its  fairs:— "The  whole  appearance  of  the  town  was 
unique;  the  streets,  markets,  and  promenades  were 
crowded,  not  only  with  the  natives  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  even  with  those  of  .Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  evi'ry  house,  yard,  and  porch,  was  converted  into  a 
bazaar  for  the  display  of  merehaiidlse,  cottons,  wiiolicHs, 
and  silks  of  all  shades  ;  and,  from  every  loom  in  Europe, 
were  streaming  like  flags  I'roni  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
houses ;  and  although  the  rrussian  tarllf  was  in  full 
force,  yet  1  was  Informed  by  a  merchant  that  the  market 
was  Inuiidaled  with  smuggled  English  manufactures." 
The  statement  respecting  the  attendance  of  .Asiatics  and 
Ameiiiaiis  Is,  at  least.no  hyperbole:  exclusive  of  Turks, 
(ireeks  and  Wailachlans,  (ieorglans.  Armenans.  and  even 
I'ersiaiis  are  present  j  and  from  300  to  400  guests  sit 
down  daily  at  the  liilihs  iVhOlc  of  some  of  the  principal 
inns.  It  IS  estimated  that  the  pinduce  of  the  sale  of 
hooks  at  the  I'aster  fair  ainounls  to  3,(HMI,0(KI  dolls. 

The  establisiimcnt  of  tlie  Prussian  Customs'  I'niou 
(commercial  league)  led  many  Inlelligent  perKHis  to  ap- 
prehiud  that,  however  advantageous  the  new  system 
might  be  lor  the  comiiiertial  interests  of  ( iermany  at 
lari!e.  it  would  I'xercise  a  most  prejiidlelal  liiHuence  over 
the  trade  of  Lel|>sle.  hv  materially  Injuring,  If  not  aiinU 
hilaling.  Its  fairs.     The  result,  however,   seems  to  show 

that    the   customs'   uiiiol,    has   liad   a   directly  ( trary 

rirect ;  1  id  that,  so  far  from  being  ruinous  to  tlio 
I.eiptli  fairs.  It  Is  the  very  thing  wlileli  Is  most  likely 
to  arri  s».  or  rallier,  pirh.iiis,  to  retard  (In  Ir  fall ;  as  bjr 
giving  an  ininiensc  Impulse  to  the  inleriial  commiiiilia- 
tloii>  ultiilu  the  German  States.  It  has  ill  some  degree 
compeii^ateil  Leip'-ic  for  the  gradual  falling'  off  In  Its 
I'linimeree  with  foreign  nations.  The  Leipsic  fair!  weru 
ling  the  great  marts  whence  Itiissia.  even  to  the  liordi  rs 
of  (  hliia.  Poland,  the  provs.  of  the  Danube,  and  many  of 
the  I'lirkisb  provinces,  were  supplied  with  iiiaiiuf.nliires. 
At  the  Mleliaelinasfair  of  IKIii.hnweverUhelati'st  ofwhicli 
we  have  any  detailed  report),  the  falling  oil  In  the  iiuiii- 
beisof  loiei^n  purchasers  was  piirtii  ularly  reniarkable, 

*  l»f  (,V.iil,r,  ,V,.  (IH,"S|l»,  17".  Arninliiid  111  lIuM.lll'imtll  hi 
Hi|.  l/.in.(/.n.»  fVr  tiimfinil'.  ««,  l.rlflg.  llnTr  WW.  Ill  IS,^^,  till 
!..••  kMllen]  ,Vl  iirintliii-iilllrm,  with  v.'si  imss,.*,  liirUiilInu  1  |iiiiil- 
liiK  mil  lilii,^  ltli|S'II('ilTis  *lf.llli  .  '1  IliM"  mill  7  ^lertsiliiH,  li-uiiitiii'^ ; 
mi  1  'eMTrtt  li|lni«T.nililr  <iiiil  i>i|i|M'r  jil.ili'  eHKriivini,  e^t.tlili^liiiiriiUi 
mill  lo.iKNi.tsHi  shwis  iiflvltcr  |irt-..,,  \i .  wi'ii-  istiiiiiilisl  tu  de  siinu, 
i  siiipiiiiM  111  l«i|'-ii , 
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Of  theie,  Greeks  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  wore  the 
most  nume  -ous,  their  principal  purchases  beinR  German 
broad  clot'.s,  ordinary  Kngllsh  and  German  cotton  goods, 
and  French  silks;  about  7,000  centners  of  inanulac- 
tured  goods  of  all  kinds  being  then  entered  for  those 
principalities.  The  number  of  Russians  was  small ;  but 
a  great  many  Jews,  from  Galicia,  Prussian  Poland,  and 
Cracow,  as  usual,  attended :  whose  chief  object  seemed 
to  be  that  of  introducing,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  ma- 
nufactured goods  of  all  descriptions  Into  Russia.  Few 
buyers  went  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  Trieste 
and  Frankfort  being  much  more  convenient  marts  for 
tlicm  :  France  and  England,  also,  sent  fewer  than  usual. 
Still,  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  of  183'J,  the  number  of  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  business  done, 
was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  on  former  occasions. 

Broad  cloths,  made  within  a  circle  of  from  10  to  40 
German  miles  round  Leipsic,  arc  among  the  mo.st  im- 
portant articles  brought  to  the  fairs,  and  from  !K),(K)0  to 
lOO.OOO  pieces  were  sold  on  the  above  occasion,  mostly  for 
consumption  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  Other  woollen 
goods,  both  English  and  German,  wore  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  at  very  !ow  prices.  British  printed 
calicoes  form  an  import.tnt  item;  but  the  heavier  and 
coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  are  said  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  driv«n  out  of  the  LeIpsIc  market  by  Ger- 
man manufactures.  French  and  Swiss  silks  .ire  rapidly 
incre.ising  in  demand,  their  use  having  greatly  Increased 
of  liite  among  the  middle  classes  In  Germany.  Hides 
and  leather,  lace  and  embroidery,  linens,  hosiery,  iiard- 
w.are  and  cutlery,  clocks,  jewellery,  French  china,  quills, 
furs,  isinglass,  &c.  are  among  tlu^  other  goods  that  are 
most  extensively  met  with  at  the  Leipsic  fairs.  (Bow- 
ring's  Ri'piirt  on  Ihc  Prussian  Commercial  Inion;  Ap- 
pend. XXV.  '^.¥.1— aft.').) 

The  I.eipsic  and  other  German  booksellers  have, 
since  IMl.  erected  an  exch.inge  for  their  exclusive  use. 
'I'he  building  as  originallv  pl.inned  was  to  be  three  stories 
hi^h,  112  rt.  in  length.' and  -IH  tl.  in  depth;  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  its  erection  was  from  4,.')(Klf.  to  hflmi. 
Amimg  tlie  other  establishments  in  aid  of  commerce,  are 
a  lire  ami  a  life  assurance  ollice,  cacli  with  a  capital  of 
)  .n(Ki,')(H)  doll.  ;  a  company  far  insurance  aaainst  hail ,  a 
discount  liaiik,  with  a  capital  of  »0,(HKl  doll.,  &c.  The 
Kibe- American  Company,  established  in  I  H'i.'i,  has  its  seat 
in  this  tonn,  nhiili  lias  idso  a  saviii);)'  bank,  and  a  imint- 
tle-pi,'l(\  A  railroad  lias  been  coinph'led  between  I.eip- 
•ie  and  Dresden;  and  anollier  to  Magdeburg  would,  it 
was  expected,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  (IS40),  These  wnrks  have  not  yet  (as  was  antici- 
paled)  diniinlslied  tlie  price  of  necessaries  in  Leijisic, 
jirovlsioiis,  fuel,  liouse-reiit,  \c.  beioK  hlglier  ill  It  than  hi 
most  capitals.  Tlie  dollar  of  I.eipsic  is  equal  to  .').«,  4Jrf. 
sfcrliiigi  IIIO  ells  =  r,lo;i  V.wg.  yards;  UX)  Leipsic  lbs. 
-  1(1.1  a-oird. 

Leipsic  is  the  rap.  of  tlie  prov.  and  district  of  same 
name,  and  the  se,it  of  the  juiliclal  courts,  \e.  At  llir  >'ud 
iif  the  loth  century  it  was  only  a  little  Slaumlaii  vlllap' , 
but  during  the  l^lli  It  was  lortllicd,  and  lis  J  principal 
fairs  estalillshed.  Its  new  year's  lair  eommenced  in  K.'ix, 
niid  its  book  trade  orlgiiiati'd  in  |.'>4ri. 

Tlie  vidni'y  of  I.ilpsir,  and.  indeed,  the  town  Itself, 
was,  in  Octobi'r  li-llt,  the  s>  cue  of  n  must  tremendous  con. 
Illi't.  Napoleon  liaving  concentrated  at  tlli^  point  such  of 
his  forces  as  lie  had  Uiii  aldi' to  collect  from  llii' dUfennt 
parts  of  Germany,  to  the  amount  <if  abcmt  I.'I.'>.IKNI  men, 
was  attacked  on  tlie  llilli  by  the  alllrd  army,  iiiidir 
prince  Srhwart/riitieri;.  Illiiclier,  .'iiid  other  geiierjits,  ac- 
companied liy  the  emperors  III  ll>i>sla  and  Aiishi.i,  Die 
king  of  rnissia,  \r.  Tin'  allied  furies  anioiinleil  (o  at 
least  V'lli.oiNI  men.  The  striigxle,  wlilch  was  llerce.  ob- 
sllnate.  and  bloody  in  the  eNtnine,  tiriiiinaled  at  iil|tlil- 
l.ill  wlthi'Ul  any  I'li'cided  aduiiitaue  In  eltlier  party.  It 
was  rciii'WiMl  oii  tlie  I'-th,  nlieii  a  Sasxii  lirl^iaile  wiiil 
titer,  diirlii);  th>  licit  of  llie  action,  froiii  tlie  Kiiinli 
t  I  till'  allli's,  ulilili,  lunibined  uith  tliilr  Mipirior 
r>rri',  gave  the  lalli  r  .in  ;i<lvMnl.i)ie  that  all  tin'  Krnlns 
oi  Napoli'iiii,  sei'iiniliil  by  the  v. dour  and  ileMilinn  iit  the 
Ireinli,  could  not  coiintirai  I.  Thoiigh  the  Frriiih 
liialiitalni'd  their  ground  dnriiiK  !Im'  day,  a  retreat  la'- 
c.iiiie  tndlspeiis.ihle  ;  anil  nwin^  tothe  .'iccldeiital  blowing 
up  of  a  brlil);e.  a  pail  of  the  1  rein  li  army  was  cut  off;  so 
that  N'apoleiiii  Idsl  i.'i.iHKi  men.  who  fell  IiiIm  llie  hands  ef 
the  allies  as  prisoners.  exiin^iM'  uf  tht  tar  greater 
liiimlier  »lio  fill  ill  the  pro  hues  lialllis.  Prince 
Ponialowtki.  who  may  enipli.iln  ally  lie  slid  In  have  been 
the  last  iif  the  I'nles.  alti  r  displ.ijIiiH  piiHllgii"!  ol  valour, 
li.sl  his  life  In  the  retreat  on  Ihe  I'llh.  ha\lng  been 
drowned  in  altemplliig  to  cross  Ihe  l-'.liler.  'I'h hi  great 
/Ictory  completely  eniainipated  tiirinaiiy  from  llie  )"kr 
(if  the  I'reiiih,  mid  opinid  the  ronil  lo  I', iris  In  thi' 
nlllea.  ( />i'i^'/(ii«<  ,•  till) n /ii  lifiann.  Strin  i  llamlh.  JUr 
haujieuli-.  and  i'niiim.  Dul  :  t\invi>tati"iu'  /.cx/ceN, 
Ulratig.   lliiMiilj    lliiwring  ti  /{i/i.  oh  IHi   I'ruiiiiaii  Ctitii 

I     »./M«,     .\<        ) 

LFIIIIA.  n  dly  of  PortiiKal,  jirov.  I'.lrcinadiir i,  on 
tliu  iinull  ri>cr  I.ii,  4'i  iii.  .S..^.\v.  t'uiinbra,  and  lim. 


LEITH. 

N.N.E.  Lisbon,  lat.  39°  30'  N.,  long.  8°  62»  W.  Pop. 
2,500.  The  town,  which,  though  in  a  fine  country,  li 
small,  sombre,  and  wretched-looking,  has  no  fewer  than 
19  parish  churches  (one  of  which  is  likewise  a  cathedral), 
and  3  convents  !  A  considerable  fair  is  held  here  on  the 
2.')tli  of  March. 

LKITII,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Mid 
Lothian,  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  a  flat  sandy  shore, 
2  ra.  N.  by  E.  of  the  centre  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  city 
it  is  the  port.  Pop.,  in  17.')3, 7,2W)  ( Jl/rt/Z/nwrt's  llislory  of 
Edinlmreh,  p.  .WO.) ;  in  ISl  I,  20.3(i.i ;  in  1N3I,  'a,»f>b ;  in- 
habited houses,  I,li4l  ;  number  of  persons  to  a  house, 
I.'r7.'i5.  The  great  proportion  of  persons  to  houses  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  Leith,  like  Edinburgh,  has  houses 
of  considerable  height,  and  that  several  families  (in  some 
instances  G  oi  8)  live  under  the  same  roof  in  dittferent/fa/« 
or  stories,  e;ich  having  access  by  a  "common  stair,"  which 
communicates  with  every  story  of  tlie  tenement. 

The  river  divides  tlie  town  into  two  portions,  called 
N.  and  S.  Leith,  of  which  the  latter  (the  original  bor.) 
ci.ntains  1H,4.37,  and  the  former  7,410  inhab.  They  are 
connected  by  two  drawbridges,  and  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town.  Leith  is  united 
to  I'Mliiburgh  by  a  splendid  road  (partly  paved,  and 
partly  macadamized),  called  Leith  VValk,  but  it  is  so 
tilled  up  with  buildings  that  It  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  street  than  a  road.  Part  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  W.  stretmes  Into  the  parish  of  S.  Leilli.  'I'lie 
buildings  In  the  older  parts  of  Leith  are  huddled  together 
w  ithout  order  or  regul.arity,  iuid  the  streets  .iiid  lanes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  and  tiltliy.  The 
new  streets  lo  the  S.  and  K.,  however,  form  striking,' 
exceptions,  being  not  much  inl'erior  to  the  best  in 
Edinburgh.  In  S.  Leith,  the  only  two  le.-iding  streets 
(Constitution  Street  and  the  Kirkg.ite)  branch  oR'  from 
the  N.  tennination  of  Leith  Walk  in  tlie  form  of  an 
acute  angle.  The  street  called  the  Shore,  fronting  the 
harhour  on  the  S.,  is  lofty  and  sulistaiitiiil.  On  the  S.E. 
of  S.  Leith  are  Leith  Links,  or  downs,  a  common  b<!- 
longlng  to  tlie  hor.,  ]  m.  in  length  liy  nearly  {  m.  in 
breadth.  Tlie  best  buildings  are  erected  on  its  skirts, 
cliielly  on  Its  N.  and  \V.  sides.  A  project  for  a  new  town, 
as  an  exleiision  of  N.  Leith  on  the  W.,  on  a  regiil.ir 
plan,  was  lixed  on  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  ha> 
been  partially  c;irrled  into  eflei'l ;  but  building,  both  in 
this  quarter  and  tliroughout  the  town  generally,  lias 
been  nearly  suspended  for  about  a  dozen  years.  Holli 
N.  and  S.  Leith  are  llglited  with  gas.  and  supplied  with 
Iter  by  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company.  The  length 
f  the  iHir.,  from  E.  to  \V.,  is  1|  m.,  the  mean  breadth  1  m. 
The  me;in  and  dirty  vlllaKC  of  Seuhaven,  }  m.  lo  the  \V  , 
is  Inh.ihited  almost  exclusively  by  llshermen,  who  ehlell\ 
supply  Leith  and  Edinburgh  with  lisli.  A  low-ualer  stone 
pier  has  been  erected  in  Newliaven  by  the  Mid  Lollilan 
and  life  ferry  trustees  for  the  use  of  tlie  passage  boiits. 

The  public  buildings  in  Leith  are  iinmerons.  Ihe 
Trinity-house,  of  (irecian  architecture,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Kirkg-ite,  was  founded  in  I  .'i.'i.'i.  and  nliulll  in  INI7. 
'I'lieiiar.churi'h  of  S.  Li'llh.opposiletlie  Trinity-house, In 
aphiln  imintereslingedlliie,  hiiilt  ill  the  llilh  cent iiry,  and 
hih'ly  divested  of  its  spire  and  other  oin.'inients.  The 
parish  church  was  al  llestalrlg,  I  in.  I'.,  of  the  bor.,  till 
the  Iteiormatlon.  when  It  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destriii- 
ll\e  )eal  of  the  Presbylerlans  ;  since  Hhiili  the  present 
biilldliig.  originally  a  chapel  dedir/.tid  to  .S|.  Mary,  li.i< 
served  thai  purpose.  The  tiuoail  sitt'ra  chnicii  oi 
SI.  .loliii.  In  (  oiislltiilloii  Stri.'l,  recently  erected.  Is  ,i 
spacious  tiothic  I'diih-r:  it  has  a  lofiy  ma.'.sive  m't.igoii.il 
sjiire.  with  tuci  schools  allaihed  lo  it,  and  foriiii  alln- 
gcllier  one  of  Ihe  most  linpo>ing  oliici  Is  in  Ihe  lior.  The 
pri'seiil  parish  rhiirrhol  N.  tyelth  Is  a  modern  striicliir< 
of  < irecian  arihilrctiire.  on  an  elevalid  situation  isllh  i 
spire  l.iMlt.  high.  Tlicre  .lie  two  i/«i)ii(/ jiirni  chiiri  he - 
III  Mil  •  parish,  both  mat  liiilldlngs,  one  of  Ihem  (irecli.l 
in  I X 10,  lor  the  special  um' of  mailiiert)  In  Ihe  ceiilii' oi 
N.  1.1'lth,  the  other  .it  Ni  wliavcn.  ,\  hiimlsome  plai  e  nl 
worship.  In  coiinei  tioii  with  Hie  est.dilishineiil,  lias  lircn 
I  ri'clid  I IKII)  III  S.  Leilli.and  eiMl.iwid  liy  .lohn  til.i.l. 
stone,  F.>i|.of  la^qiie.a  natlieof  tlie  bor. ;  it  has  altai  h.'tl 
III  it  a  SI  hofd  anil  an  hokpllal.  The  buildings,  which  .iir 
in  the  Gothic  style,  hirm  three  sides  of  a  siiiiare  ;  tin 
esllni.ded  exp"iise  l»  lO.IKHi/.,  exi'luiive  of  the  en.lmi 
meiit,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  yet  lraiisp|ri<l 
Among  Ihc  other  piiblli'  linildlngs  may  Ih'  inentloni  d  tlic 
gaol,  a  new  iditice  of  S.i\oii  arrhitectiite  ;  the  town 
hall.  Ill  (■nii«titi:tlou  Street,  enib  d  In  Ik'^x,  pcrh.iiis  ili 
iiioil  I  haste  and  elegaiil  spei  itneii  of  nnHicrii  archilii 
lure  III  the  lovin  ;  the  Exchange  Hiiildinus,  a  l.trge  .i:..l 
spacious  tirei  Ian  sliiii'ture.  i  xtendllig  to  IMI  ft.  In  Ironi 
anil  roniprUiiig  a  bnlel,  ;issi'inhly  rooms,  and  a  rc.iilinr 
room  ;  the  Leilli  bank  ;  the  Ciislom-hoiise.  rioae  to  tin 
h.irboiir  on  the  N  ;  tin'  lltgli.ichool,  at  Ihe  S.  ciiriur  i  i 
I.' nil  Links;  Dr.  Hell's  sclioid ,  varloni  dlsseiitm; 
ch.iprls,  piriiciil.ulv  all  e)>i>rnp.tl  one;  and  the  .Sc.ith  l.i 
liillis.  eiri  led  li)  a  j,iliit->io<  k  loiiip.iiiy  In  lilt.  ;i|  tn 
I'.,  extrvmlly  ol  Ihu  tuHn,ut  uii  >  xpcnsv  ol  n,ixiiU. 
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In  regard  to  religious  inatructlon,  there  are,  ia  addition 
to  the  two  parish  and  four  qunad  sacra  churches  (iq- 
cluding  Mr.  Gladstone's),  three  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Associate  .Synod,  and  one  rcs|)ectively  to  the  Ilelief, 
Independents,  and  Episcopalians.  The  living  of  N. 
Leitli  is,  next  to  Greenock,  the  highest  in  the  Scottie, 
cliureh,  being  about  WHM.  a  year,  arising  principally  from 
the  tithe  of  fish  landed  at  Newhaven,  and  from  the  rent 
(if  the  glebe,  which  is  feued,  or  let  on  building  leases. 
The  church  of  S.  Leitli  is  collegiate,  or  is  servccl  by  two 
ministers. 

Liter.itnre  and  education  cannot  be  saif*  to  ''ave  re- 
coived,  at  least  till  of  late,  much  encouragenvnt  i  i  Leith, 
With  the  exception  of  the  High-school,  an  elHcie  it  semi- 
nary, built  by  subscription  in  1HU8,  little  cisv  -las  been 
done  in  furtherance  of  either.  In  18;U-34,  the  propor- 
tion of  young  persons  at  school  was  said  to  amount  to 
one  teiitli  of  the  pop. ;  but  since  then  a  school,  founded 
bv  the  late  Dr.  Hell  of  M.idras,  has  come  into  operation  ; 
r.iiii  an  infant  school,  and  two  other  seminaries  for  the 
f  liiUlren  of  the  liumbler  classes,  have  also  been  opened 
in  tlie  interval.  Dr.  Bell's  school  was  founded,  and  Is 
supported,  by  a  bequest  of  1(),(KKM.  left  by  that  great 
n;itron  of  education.  There  arc  several  subscription 
lihraries  ;  and  a  philharmonic  society  for  the  cultivation 
of  music,  both  voeal  and  instnuneiital.  But  there  are 
no  literary  or  scientific  associations  j  and  no  newspaper 
is  |)iibllshed  in  Leith.  The  near  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
may  account  for  these  and  similar  facts.  Dr.  Henry 
Hunter,  translator  of  Lavater's  "Physiognomy,"  Jvc, 
and  John  Logan,  author  of  "  Serm<ms  and  Poems," 
vnre  successively  ministers  of  S.  Leilli ;  and  .lohn  Home, 
author  of  "  Douglas,"  and  Hugo  Arnot,  the  historian 
of  Kdinburgh,  were  natives  of  the  bor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Trinity-house,  Bell's  bequest, 
and  tiladstone's  hospital  and  school,  Leitli  has  no  im|)ort- 
ant  eliarlties.  The  Trinity-house,  the  funds  of  which  are 
di'voted  t<i  the  relief  of  decayed  sailors  or  tiieir  widows, 
supports,  by  monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  from  170  to 
1«||  pensl<mers  of  various  classes  (but  the  number  is  ne- 
i'c'«sarily  variable) ;  besides  assisting  sailors  who  have 
lid'ii  shipwrecked,  or  arc  otherwise  in  distress.  The 
ri'.'lpieiits  of  the  charily  formerly  lived  in  the  house,  but 
now  they  a'e  all  oiit-pensinners.  There  was  a  charity 
called  King  James's  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  old  wo- 
men ;  but  the  building  has  disappeared,  though  the 
funds,  which  arc  trifling,  arc  still  devoted  to  their  ori- 
ginal object.  The  other  charitable  Institutions  arc  the 
humane  society,  dispensary,  and  casualty  hospital ;  the  so. 
lii'ly  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick,  and  Leith  Ixiys' 
charity  school.    There  are  various  friendly  societies. 

Poor-rates  were  introduced  into  .S.  Leitli  in  IHI7  ;  Into 
N.  I.ellh  in  isa'i:  aggreg.ate  numbers  of  permanent  and 
iHra>ional  iiaupers,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  l.lftx, 
or  iicarlj  tile  IHth  part  of  the  whole  pop.,  exclusive 
111  i'.'  liiiiatics,  siipiMirted  out  of  the  poor  s  funds.  Ave- 
i:i^'e  assessment,  A^.VVil.  Ms.  'id.  ;  average  church  col- 
Icilions  and  other  parish  dues,  31):)/.  4s.  (irf. ;  total,  'ifiWJ. 

\s.  Hd. 

I.i'itli  labours  under  all  hut  Incurable  disadvantages  In 
r(",pi'ct  to  Its  port.  At  low  water,  the  tli'e  recedes  .ibove 
a  niilc  Iroiii  the  shore  ;  and  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  hy 
which  the  town  is  bisected  is  so  tiny,  that  It  is  even  iu- 
(UlHcieiit  to  clear  away  the  mud  froiu  the  harbour.  Va- 
rioiii  elVorts  have  been  made  to  ivercoiiie  ^'ese  natural 
ililliciiltii's  ;  hut  hitherto  with  ii<>  very  urn.  il  siiccess. 
Ill  \1W,  a  dock  was  furiiied  on  the  E.  sidi'of  the  river,  and 
that  portion  of  the  present  pier  which  is  of  stone  was 
111  vied  ;  and  ill  1777  a  small  quay,  calli'd  the  ciistoni-house 
i|ii.i\,  uas  built.  Hut  the  inireasing  coinmerie  of  Leiili 
tiiiui  rendered  these  IrltUiig  iinprovrineiits  iiulte  lii- 
mli'iinate  to  the  demands  of  the  |ii>rl ;  and  aceordiii^ily, 
III  ITti!i,  t!ir  magistrates  of  Edinliiirgh.  who,  till  recently, 
III,!  Ihe  iiiiconlrolleil  management  of  all  liiililic  matters 
iiinnecled  Willi  the  town  and  pint  of  Leitli,  olilained  an 
ail  lit  piirllaiiient,  aiitliorising  them  to  liorrnw  I'iiMNKl/,, 
liir  tlie  I  iiiiitriiclioii  of  wet  dniks.  In  C(iiisii|  '  iici,  'i 
il"<k«  «ere  eoiiKl meted  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hurl-  ur,  be- 
htien  IHdII  iiiiil  IH17.  eaeli  meiisiiriiig  '.^.MlyarilN  in  length 
111  liKI  111  breiidlli.  and  eom|irl»lng  togetlu  i  .lUmt  lOJ 
imp.  acres.  Atlailiid  to  lliein  are  three  gi.iv  iiig-doeks. 
lull  l.'llift.  long  lit  I'llt.  wide  at  liottnm  ;  and  l.'ilM). 
I  lit;  by  73  ft.  niile  at  the  toil;  with  an  entriiiiie  31!  II. 
iwile.  .M  average  spriim  tliles.  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  diH'ks  i>  Hilt.  'I  ini  III  s  ;  and  at  neap  tides,  I  ft.  less. 
Tlie  total  ex|iense  viai  '^.(.•i.lKKI/.,  ill  which  '-'i.,'>,(Mlii/.  was 
liiirrowcd  by  Ihe  ellv  Iroin  govi'riimem,  at  ft  per  cent,  i 
111  uhlrli  3  per  lenl.  was  to  lie  paid  annually,  and  'i  per 
iTiil  til  lie  aceiimulateil  as  a  sinking  fund  lor  tlie  liqiilda- 
tiiin  of  till' debt.  The  cit)  gave  as  security  a  mortg.ige 
I'lir  all  their  Leith  proprrtv.  and  aroneurrenti'laiin.with 
iillieri  reilltors.o\erilieentiremuiili  Ipal  properly  oll'.dlii- 
Inirgli,  lie-ldi'S  ceiling  i  erinin  efl'ects  In  the  ailiMir.ilt\ . 

Iiiadibllon  liitlioiKii  at  wiirk<,iilliii>  «iie  iiiiili  itaki  ii 
I'l  l'*;il-3J  ;  >l«.  an  elong.itliiii  of  the  pier  to  the  e\ti'iil  of 
'iMi  It  .  making  II  altogether  upwards ot  \m.  In  length  ; 
•ml  the  lonnatioii  of  u  coverln;:  biilw.iik  mi  llie  opposite 
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side,  l.SOOft.  In  extent.  The  expense  of  the  former 
(28,nO(M.)  was  borne  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  the 
latter  (12,(XK);.),  by  government.  The  object  of  these 
works  was  to  deepen  the  water  In  the  channel ;  which 
has  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  about  2  ft.  But  after 
.11  that  has  been  done,  the  harbour  is  all  but  dry  at  low 
water,  and  there  are  only  17  ft.  water  over  the  bar,  at  its 
mouth,  at  high  water  spring  tides,  and  only  14  ft.  at 
neap  tides.  In  fact,  no  vessel  of  above  400  tons  burden 
can  approach  the  harbour  at  the  highest  tides ;  and 
sometimes  not  even  vessels  of  that  burden :  and  though 
the  act  of  parliament,  called  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Agreement  Bill  (July,  1K3H)  has  placed  the  docks  under 


fiarliamentary  commissioners,  and  allowed  a  certain 
arge  sum,  viz.  125,000/.,  to  be  conditionally  expended 
in  improving  the  harbour,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
physical  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours  can  never 
be  successfully  overcome  ;  that  Leith  can  never  be  any 
thing  better  than  a  very  indifferent  tide  harbour ;  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  farther  sums  upon  it  would  be  a 
very  questionable  proceeding. 

'The  harbour  of  Edinburgh  should,  in  fact,  have  been 
constructed  more  to  the  W.,  at  Trinity  or  Granton. 
Indeed,  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  a  bill  was  carried  through  parliament  in 
1837,  for  the  construction  of  u  low-water  pier  at  Trinity, 
\  m.  \V.  of  the  harbour  of  Leith  ;  but  various  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  make  It 
pretty  certain  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect.  Luckily,  however,  the  Duke  of 
llucclcuch  has  been,  for  some  years,  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  low-water  pier  on  his  estate  of  Granton, 
1  m.  W.  of  Leith  ;  an  undertaking  of  great  national 
Importance,  and  worthy  an  Individual  of  great  wealth 
and  public  spirit.  This  splendid  work,  by  far  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  attempted  in  Scotland,  will,  when  com|ileted, 
secure  for  Kdinburgh  all  the  advantages  of  u  deep  water 
harbour,  accessible  at  all  times.  'I'he  pier,  which  Is  con- 
structed in  the  must  approved  manner,  is  to  project  into 
the  sea  about  l,7tH)  11.,  shaped  like  a  T,  with  its  head  to  the 
N.,  having  harbours  and  landing-places  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  partially  open  for  upwards  of  two  years,  but 
its  business  has  hitiierto  been  principally  conflned  to  the 
accommodation  of  steamers.  The  duke  has  erected  a  large 
editicc  for  an  hotel,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  pe- 
riod, the  princiiial  part  of  the  shipping  business  carried 
on  at  Leith  will  be  transferretl  to  (>ranton.  The  latter 
commiHilcatcs,  by  an  excellent  road,  with  the  Mew  Town 
of  Edinburgh. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  commerce  of  Leitli,  from  its  bel.ig  the  port  of  Edin- 
b.irgli,  is  very  considerable,  and  lias  been  slowly  but 
steadily  improving.  It  carries  on  a  limited  trade  with 
Australia,  the  K.  and  \V.  Indies,  China,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, tianada.  and  the  L'nited  States ;  but  Its  chief 
foreign  trade  is  with  Holland  and  the  N.  of  Europe. 
With  regard  to  its  domestic  trade,  there  are  three 
coinimnie.  who  have  altogether  IH  vessels  trading 
with  LoiiUon  ;  and  there  are  other  comp.inles,  which 
have  vessels  tradhig  with  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liver- 
liool,  (ireeiiock,  (ilasgow,  Aberdeen,  WIek,  Helms- 
dale, Orkney,  Shetland,  Dundee,  Stirling,  &c.  ;  the 
(ireeiilaiid  llshery  once  employed  7  vessels,  but  now 
only  11.  The  coinmunicatloii  liy  steam  with  London 
is  3  times  a  week  during  winter,  anil  at  least  !^  times 
during  Slimmer  i  with  Newcastl.- twice,  and  Hull  once  n 
week  ,  Hamburg  oiue  a  fortnight  i  Stirling  twice  a  day  ( 
the  oppcLkite  coast  of  I'lle  3  times  a  day  ;  and  a  regular 
coinmunicatloii  with  every  important  |ilace  ,iii  the  E.  of 
Seotlaml  from  Lerwick  111  slictlmid,  and  Kirkwall  In 
Seotland.  to  Iterwlik.iipnn-Tweed.  The  steamers  sail 
Iriim  Leith,  Newhiveii,  the  chain  |iler  at  Trinity,  or 
Granton,  but  now  mostly  lioiii  the  latter. 

AicoiNT  of  the  Vessels,  with  their  Tnnnnge,  that  en- 
tered the  I'ort  ul  Loitli  In  the  undermeiitluned  Yeura:  — 
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The   tlross    .Anii'iinl  of  Customs'  Dues  collected  at 
Leitli  during  the  rolliiwliig  Vc.irs  lias  been — 
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aggregate  liiinleii  of  IP.'.iM  tolls  i  the  ainoiiiit  iirsliippinK 
ciiastwavs  and  foreign,  that  entered  and  left  the  pott 
duiinK  ill''  »inn'  yiMr,wa<  t(|ii,iin  to'i«.    I.ilth  Is  con» 
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■equnntly  superior,  at  a  port,  to  either  Greenock  or 
Glasgow,  taken  leparately. 

An  attempt  wa*  recently  made  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany to  introduce  flax-spinning,  and  the  manufacture 
or  the  coarser  linen  fabrics,  Into  tlie  town ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  artificially  to 
raise  up  a  manufacturing  population,  or  successfully  to 
come  into  competition  with  places,  such  as  Kirkcaldy 
and  Dundee,  where  the  business  had  been  gradually 
formed,  and  long  established.  The  company,  organised 
in  Leith  for  this  purpose,  erected  extensive  premises, 
and  employed  140  persons  in  mill-spinning  in  1828;  but 
their  operations  have  entirely  ceased,  and  their  build- 
ings are  unemployed.  A  glass  and  bottle  work  has 
existed  for  a  century,  but  out  of  seven  furnaces  only 
one  is  now  at  work.  A  pottery  has  just  been  com- 
menced, and  promises  to  be  successful.  Slil))-building 
has  long  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  einploys 
more  capital  than  any  other  business  in  Leith.  There 
are  various  extensive  rope  and  sail  works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  iron  founderles ;  a  sugar  refinery ;  a  soap 
manufactory,  which  produced.  In  1839,  2,13U,2201bs.  of 
hard,  and  5I,S73  lbs.  of  soft  soap  ;  a  small  linen  manu- 
factory, &c.  There  are  9  incorporated  trades  ;  an  incor- 
poration ofmaltmen;  a  merchant  company ;  a  ciiamber 
of  commerce ;  six  banks,  and  a  savings  bank,  A  branch 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  railway,  brought  into 
the  town,  terminates  at  the  quay,  opening  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  extensive  collieries  in  the  E.  of  Mid 
Lothian.  The  intercourse  with  Edinburgh  by  stage 
coaches  is  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Leith  existed  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 
The.  old  church  of  N.  Leith,  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian, 
close  by  the  river,  and  long  disused  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, was  founded  in  1493.  It  is  now  in  ruins  i  but  its 
cemetery  is  still  used  as  a  burial  ground,  A  bridge  over 
the  river,  built,  in  1493,  by  Robert  Uellenden,  abbot  of 
Holyrood-house,  was  used  till  1788,  when  the  first  draw- 
bridge was  erected.  Leith  is  of  no  small  niitc  In  the 
history  of  .Scotland,  having  been  the  scene  of  more 
military  service  than  perhaps  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  oilcn  burnt  and  plundcreil.  It  was 
once  walled  on  the  land  side,  hut  all  traces  of  such  for- 
tifications have  disappeared.  Leith  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Cromwell,  who  laid  a  heavy  assessment  on 
the  inhabitants,  aud  erected  a  citadel,  of  which  some 
portions  still  remain.  It  was  lung  fiunous  for  its  races, 
which  took  place  at  el)b-tlde,  on  u  tract  ul'  sand  K.  of 
the  town;  but  they  were  transferred  to  Musselburgh 
Links  in  IHin.  A  martclln  tower  on  the  iiands,  at  some 
distance  from  the  pier-head,  was  built,  at  an  expense  of 
n,(yiM.,  for  the  defence  of  the  |iurt,  during  the  late  war : 
the  port  Is  farther  defended,  b^  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Cromwell's  fort. 

I.citli  was  long  dependent  on  I'^linburgli.  So  early  as 
the  14th  century,  the  latter  obtained  a  grant  from  King 
Kobert  Druce,  of  Its  harbour  and  mill ;  a  right  which 
was  confirmed  or  ext^mdcd  by  subsequent  grants  cither 
from  tlie  crown,  or  Logan  of  lleitalrig,  the  baronial 
su|>criur  of  the  place.  The  municipal  government  of  the 
burgh  was,  as  already  stated,  substantially  vested  In  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh,  who  hail  tne  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  port.  But  the  Scottish  Iloi .  lleform 
Bill,  which  came  into  operation  in  November,  183.3, 
totally  (hanged  this  state  of  things,  and  conferred  on 
the  inhab.  oi  Leith  what  liiey  had  long  struggled  to 
obtain,  the  uncoiitri>lleu  exercUe  of  thoir  own  municipal 
affitlrs  ;  vetting  them  In  a  provost,  4  lialllet,  and  'i.t  cnun- 
cillors,  ehoieu  by  popular  electiim.  This  act  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  the  rights  of  Edinburgh  over  the  harlmur  ' 
and  diH'ks.  nor  to  the  revenue  arising  therefrom.  Hut  the 
EdinhurKli  miJ  Leith  Agreement  Hill  (July,  IN.3S)  niHde 
rach  town,  in  every  reapect,  Independent  of  the  other. 
Uy  This  statute,  the  affairs  of  the  harbour  and  dorks  »ri> 
veiiti"!  in  II  comniiHsliiners,  (of  whom  K  are  iiiiminated 
by  Iter  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  3  by  the  town-eoiniciU 
of  Kdluburgh  and  l<<'ith  respectively",  whose  j)roc«'ed-  j 
ings,  however,  re<|uire  the  sanction  of  the  'I  reasury.  ! 
The  debt  on  the  dorks  due  to  Kovernment,  at  llie  date 
of  llie  pasting  of  th''  act.  was  '.'•^i,'l74''.  ;  and  the  niiii- 
missliiners  are  cnipuwered  to  Ixirrow  a  »uni  not  exceed-  J 
ing  l'i!t,0ii(i/.  (the  gMvernnient  postponing  the  security  | 
grunttsl  to  it  iniilinilo),  fur  the  iMiprovenieiitiif  the  purl, 
provide<t  the  whole  |idrlic'ular«  anil  estimates  reeeite  | 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury  (ioverniiieiit  Is  also 
ready  to  postpone  Its  claims  to  such  annual  sums  as  may 
Im>  required  tor  maintaining  or  extending  the  elllrieTiry 
of  the  port.  Certani  sums  are  aUo  direilid  hy  Ihi' ait 
to  lie  paid  nut  of  the  liarliour  revinue  to  the  elty  of 
Kdlnlnirgh  fur  eert.uo  niiiTilliil  purpoten.  I'Im'  Iiiiiiimi' 
of  the  harbour  and  iUhVk,  in  iNin,  was  'iii.oi'i/.  I.«.  7|i/. ; 
the  expenditure,  endiracliig  every  item  under  the  act, 
was  \n,VMU.  Ni.  IW. ;  leacing  a  surplus  of  '.),!till.  Kiji.  7)^. ; 
Willi  h,  with  former  savliigi,  niakis  a  total  mirplui  of 

in  iH/.  4i  i)rf. 

I'reviiiiisly  to  the  pasting  of  tlie  lleri.rni  Hill  In  \-'ti,  | 
Lclth  had  uu  parlUmeutury  reprvietitatlvc.    Uut  thai 
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act  confirmed  on  it,  with  Portobello  and  Musselburgh, 
the  right  to  send  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
voters  in  1840-41,  1,301 ;  being  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  constituency.  ( Revenue  Tables  ;  Boundary 
Reports  1  Campbell's  Jlist.  of  Leith  s  Chalmers' i  Cole, 
donia ;  and  Private  Information./ 

LE ITMERITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
almut  800  ft.  in  length,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  wood,  331m.  N.N.E.  Prague.  Pop.  (1837),  3,987. 
It  Is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  high 
school  and  girls'  school,  with  manufactures  of  straw 
hats  and  chicory,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  fish  caught  in  the  Elbe.  The  wines 
of  its  circle  are  the  best  of  any  in  Bohemia,  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  very  high  re^-ommendation.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  seat  of  a  circle  council,  (Oesterr.  Nat. 
Encyc.,  *c.) 

LEITRIM,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught, 
having  N.  Donegal  Bay,  E.  Fermanagh  and  Cavan, 
S.  Longford,  and  W.  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  It  Is  long 
and  narrow,  stretching  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  nearly  iX)  m. 
Arca420,.375  acres,  of  which  128,167  are  mountain  and 
bog,  and  'i,'i,.')(>8  water,  including  Lough  Allen,  near  the 
source  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  also  in  this  co.  Leitrim  Is 
wild,  and  generally  mountainous ;  but  in  the  vallies  and 
low  grounds  the  soli,  which  is  incumbent  on  limestone,  is 
mostly  very  fertile.  Property  in  very  large  estates.  Tillage 
farms  small  and  not  unfrequently  let  on  partnership  leases. 
Agriculture  perhaps  improving,  but  in  an  excessively 
backward  and  depressed  state.  There  is  no  rotation : 
corn  follows  corn  as  long  as  the  soil  will  bear  any  thing ; 
or  if  the  series  be  interrupted,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for 
potatoes  or  flax  ;  and  when  the  land  is  exhausted  its 
recovery  is  left  to  the  vis  medicatrix  nalurie ;  clover 
and  turnips  are  P'^arly  unknown ;  and  here,  as  in  most 
other  districts  of  Ireland,  the  potato  is  the  all  but  sole 
dependence  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  The  habitations  of 
the  occupiers  are  mostly  miscrhblo  huts  ;  and,  exiept  In 
a  few  instances,  office-houses,  in  the  propijr  sense  of  the 
term,  cim  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Average  rent  of  land, 
\Qt.  M.  an  acre.  Seme  coarse  linen  lb  made  for  home 
consiimptiim.  Leitnm  contains  5  baronies,  and  17  pars. 
It  sends  2  mems.  to  tiii  IL  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Re- 
gistered electors,  1839-40,  2,ri02.  In  1831,  Leitrim  had 
24,200  inhab.  houses,  2^,481  families,  and  I4I,A24  InhaLs., 
of  whom  G9,4.'il  were  males,  and  72,073  females. 

LEMllKRli  (Polish,  l.woto,  Latin,  Leopvlis),  a  city 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cip.  (iaiicia,  on  the  Pcltew. 
a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  \M  m.  E.  by  S.  Cracow,  and 
nearly  370  m.  N.E.  Vienna.  Lat.  49'^8I'  40"  N.  ;  long. 
340  >^'  4A»  K.  i>„p.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and 
strangers.  In  18,37,  b4,9C.5,  of  whom  above  20,000  were 
Jews.  Lemberg  was  formerly  an  important  fortress , 
but  the  demolition  of  Its  fortillcatlons  was  begun  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  completed  imiier  Joseph  11., 
when  Its  ramnarts  were  plantx'd  with  trees,  and  laid  uut 
in  public  walks.  It  has  still,  however,  2  castles,  one 
within  the  town,  and  the  other,  the  ruined  castle  of 
Lowcnburg,  on  an  adjacent  eminence  to  the  N.  I'he 
cllvprop4<r  is  small,  but  it  has  4  suburbs,  each  eiiualling 
it  in  extent ;  and  comprising  the  handsomest  buildings. 
The  lofty  low  ers  and  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  and  the  niasslveness  of  its  public  structures, 
gi"i!  Ix'inberg  an  air  of  grandeur,  particularly  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  city  lias  narrow  dirty 
streets  and  old  housi'S ;  but  the  suburbs  arc  generally 
well  buiit,  and  have  several  wide,  straight,  imd  tolerably 
wc<l  iiaved  streets,  and  some  spacious  squares.  'I'lie 
houses  are  mostly  of  freestone,  two  or  three  stiirio 
high,  but  roofed  only  with  shingles.  The  liiief  public 
eilinces  are  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  arclibishop  In 
the  Cracow  suburb  ;  the  I)iiinlnic»n  church,  which  has 
a  fine  monument  hy  Thorwalsden  ;  one  of  the  2  syna- 
gogues, the  old  Jetiilts'  college,  the  new  council-house, 
the  governor's  residence,  the  general  hospital,  and  the 
large  barracks  In  the  Zolklew  suburb.  I.,einberg  h.i8 
upwards  of  W  churches,  including  a  tireek  and  an  Ar- 
menian cathiKlral,  !l  lloin.  Cath.  par,  churches,  and 
Lutheran  and  Calvlnist  meeting- hoiiies  ;  a  (ireek,  an 
Armenian,  and  1  Rom.  Cath.  convents,  K  hospitals,  ami  a 
theatre.  Its  university,  ctlablltlied  In  1784,  and  re- 
iniHlelled  In  IHI7,  had,  in  1833,  1,311,  and  in  1837,  l,:i'.'l 
students  ;  of  which,  In  the  tormcr  year,  4HA  studied  ili- 
vlnlty,  3'.i<.)  philoiophy.  'M2  law,  and  IN.'i  inediciiie.  It  lia< 
also  an  iin|iorial  uciuieiny,  a  Rum.  Cath..  and  a  (inik 
eccloiastiial  lemliiary,  2  gymnnsla,  2  high  schoiiU.  a 
tcliiiol  iif  arts  and  sciences,  a  niirmal  trhoiii,  a  Ji'winli 
fetiiale,  and  niiuiy  elementary  schools  ;  n  priiviiii  lai  mil- 
S4'ufn,  chlelly  for  tlie  natural  and  iillier  iiriMliict*  <if 
lialicia,  and  a  vahialile  public  library,  said  to  be  idli 
III  wiirks  III  I'lilinh  literature.  Lemlmrg  has  also  nil  ii«y- 
hull  for  the  rlilliireii  nf  siildiern.  a  military  swImmiimiu 
SI  liiMil,  a  workliiiiite,  and  a  prihnii  lor  pnliliiai  oli'eiiilii  • 
It  is  the  teal  iif  tlie  priivliu'iui  giiveriiiiieiit  ,  nf  Ihe  ciiiiil.< 
lurtlK'  city  and  circle,  a  court  of  appe;il  for  the  prov,,  jkc. 
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LEMGO. 

ind  has  Rom.  Cath.,  united  Greek,  and  Armenian  arch- 
bishops,  and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  superintendents. 

Lemberg  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
8tulf8,  with  dye  works,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  a  few 
printing  establishments  ;  but  It  is  much  more  a  com- 
inerciaf  than  a  manufacturing  city.  Next  to  Brody,  with 
which  it  has  a  conatant  intercourse,  it  is  the  chief  trading 
town  of  Gallcia.  Its  position  on  the  high  road  from 
Odessa  to  Silesia  and  Warsaw,  renders  it  an  emporium 
for  much  of  the  produce  of  8.  Russia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachla,  in  its  transit  to  central  Europe.  Large  fairs 
are  held  at  Lemberg  ;  tho  most  important  is  that  called 
Prei  Konigs  Messe  (Three  Kings  Fair),  which  lasts 
six  weeks  from  Jan.  14.,  and  attracts  a  vast  concourse  of 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  even  Mohammedan  merchants. 
'J'ho  Russians  bring  to  the  lairs  large  quantities  of 
peltry  from  Siberia  and  Tartary,  which  they  exchange 
l^r  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  hardware  of 
Austria.  Large  herds  of  cattle  arrive  at  Lemberg  fVom 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  being  thence  distributed  to 
bilferent  parts  of  Austria  and  Silesia. 

lAimbcrg  is  also  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Com  is  sent  from  it  to  Przemysl, 
on  the  San,  where  it  is  shipped  for  Dantzic ;  and  it  is, 
also,  though  more  rarely,  sent  from  it  to  some  of  the 
nearest  stations  on  the  Dniestr,  for  shipment  for  Odessa. 
But,  owing  to  the  length  and  dlSiculty  of  the  navigation 
to  either  of  these  great  emporlims,  there  is  usually  a 
very  wide  difference  between  the  prices  In  them  ancf  in 
Lemberg.  Thus,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1838,  wheat 
sold  at  Lemberg  for  15<.  a  quarter,  whereas  Its  price  at 
Dantzic  on  the  2llth  of  the  same  month,  was  no  less  than 
4l.t.  ad.  ;  the  difference  amounting  to  26<.  id.  a  quarter, 
liring  the  measure  of  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  from 
Lemberg  to  Uantzic  !  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
this  fact  sets  In  a  very  striking  point  of  view  the  ab. 
surdity  of  the  statements  so  frequently  put  forth  In  our 
newspapers,  contrasting  prices  in  this  country  with  those 
In  foreign  markets,  and  ascribing  their  excess  in  England 
wholly  to  the  inBuence  of  our  corn-laws. 

Lemberg  was  founded  in  the  13th  century.  It  was 
taken  by  Casmir  I.  of  Poland,  in  1340.  It  was  besieged 
in  IMS  liy  the  famous  Cossack  chief,  Bogdan  Khmielnlckl, 
wl'O  threatened  Its  extermination,  but  withdrew  on  r- 
t-eivlng  a  large  ransom.  In  Hi72  it  was  taken  by  tiio 
Turks ;  and  in  1709  it  was  taken  and  s.icked  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  much  con- 
8e<|iieiice  as  a  fortress.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
Austria  in  1772,  since  «  hich  it  has  progressively  advanced 
in  wealth  and  population.  (Oetterr.  Sat.  Encyci  Malle- 
Ilrun,  Tableau  de  la  Cologne,  ed.  1830,  1.  41U. ;  Private 
Information. ) 

LKMGO,  a  town  of  Germany.    See  LiPPB-PETMOLn. 

LKMNOS  (Turk.  ,'>7a/i»icne),  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  hehinghig  tothedom.  of  the  Porte,  43  m. 
S.E.  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  about  the 
i.nme  distance  W.  from  the  month  of  the  Hellespont, 
Mount  Thorma  being  In  lat.  39°  63'  4(1"  N.,  lung.  250 
H' 32"  E.  Area  ,ibuut  IIW  sq.  m.  Pu...  said  to  amount 
to  12,000,  chiefly  Greeks.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral shape,  being  iieaiiy  divided  Into  two  peninsulas, 
liy  )wo  deep  bays  or  indentafions  of  the  sea.  Port  Pa- 
radise on  its  N.  and  Port  St.  Antonio  on  Its  S.  side.  The 
latter,  which  is  eapacloui  and  land-lueked,  has  good 
anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  E.  side  presents  to 
the  sea  a  bold  rock,  Monte  Santo,  called  by  ^tchylus 
the  'l'V/iu>i<v  Mwut  ArifMi),  in  his  brilliant  description  uf 
the  watch-tires  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycena- :  a 
rocky  bank  projects  from  it  upwards  of  8  m.  into  the 
■ea.  The  appearance  of  Lemnos  is  far  from  ptetiir- 
etque :  barren,  rocky,  though  not  very  high,  mountains 
cover  alHiut  two  thirds  of  its  surface,  and  scarcely  a  tree 
U  to  be  seen,  except  In  some  of  Its  narrow  valleys,  which 
are  vcril.int  and  fertile,  especially  on  Its  W.  side.  The 
whole  Island  Imus  the  strongest  marks  of  volc.inlc  ac- 
tion '.  the  two  highest  mountains  have  craters ;  there  aro 
leveral  thermal  springs,  and  the  rocks  hi  many  parts 
ri'nemble  the  burnt  and  vltrilied  scorlie  of  furnaces.  One 
of  lis  mountains,  Inileed,  appears,  ffom  a  fragment  of  a 
(ireek  poet  preserved  by  Nicander,  to  h;ive  been  con- 
ilimlly  emitting  flaino  and  smoke  i  and  hence  we  m.iy 
si'i'ount  for  the  fact  of  this  Island  being  siu'red  to  Vulcan, 
who,  when  iireeipltnted  from  heaven,  Is  said  to  have 
I'lillen  on  Its  liospitable  iihores  :  — 

'*  l^mniM  nu-n  dm ;  ner  tamm  iiotlnr  A'.tnm 
.\ut  l.i|>Mri'4  iloniuK."  y^l'  HiicruitWi.  11.  lin.  \t'>. 

ThU  lil.ind  has  Im'cii  long  famous  for  Its  funilshlng  a 
|>i'rullar  siliceous  earth  or  bole,  celebrated  for  Its  deter- 
^'I'nt  and  medical  qualities,  called  Term  Lrmiiia  and 
Tirra  Sinilhiln.  from  Its  being  Impri'ssid  with  a  pecu- 
liar seal  or  mark,  tialen  vislled  the  Ulanil  In  the  ai'i'iind 
century,  lor  tlie  express  purpose  uf  making  hlinulf 
iminainted  with  this  earth  ;  and  he  states  that  It  was 
then  dug  np  with  many  religions  eeremoiiles,  (7».- 
Simpl.  ylidir.,  lib.  Ix.)  Tills  practice  has  iH'en  coii- 
linned  down  to  our  own  times,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  very 
Lite  period.     The  earth  is  dug  up  uii  the  Ctli  of  August, 
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in  the  pretence  of  the  chief  men  of  the  island  :  «rhen  a 
sufficient  quantity  in  extracted,  the  hole  It  filled  up ;  the 
bags  or  parcels  are  then  sealed,  and,  a  few  being  sent  to 
the  grand  seignior,  the  governor  is  accountable  for  the 
value  of  the  others.  But  the  reputation  of  the  Lemniaa 
earth  is  now  much  fallen  off,  and  the  demand  for  It  hag 
proportionally  declined.  (Ancient  UniiiertalIIutort/,\ili, 
346.  8vo.  ed.) 

At  present  the  high  grounds  of  the  Island  are  grazed    . 
by  sheep ;  but  the  W.  and  S.  valleys  produce  com, 
good  grapes  and  figs,  cotton  and  mulberry  trees.    The 
climate,  liowever,  is  too  cold  to  ripen  oranges  and  le- 
mons ;  and  the  Island  frequently  sutfers  flrom  the  locust. 

The  wine  of  Lemnos  is  of  two  sorts,  both  red ;  the 
best  fetches  about  8  paras  per  oke,  or  2>.  3d.  per  bottle. 
It  produces  more  than  sumcient  grain  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, the  rest,  with  some  wine,  being  gent  to 
Mytilene;  but  its  chief  exports  are  ewe-mllk  cheese,  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Wheat  sells  for  4  piastres  (611.)  the 
bushel,  barley  for  8  paras  the  ohe,  and  cheese  for  the 
same.  The  inhabs.  are  divided  between  agriculture  and 
fishing,  and  the  women  (celebrated  for  their  beauty) 
are  employed  in  weaving  cotton  cloths.  The  Turks 
resemble  those  of  the  other  Islands,  both  in  dress  and 
manners :  but  the  costume  of  the  Greek  women  is 
remarkable  as  well  as  nicturesaue.  It  consists  of  a  - 
short  scarlet  jacket,  with  long  sleeves,  loose  in  front, 
and  reaching  only  a  few  Inches  down  the  back,  very 
short  petticoats,  wide  calico  trowsers  gathered  at  the 
ankles,  yellow  Turkish  slippers,  and  a  white  handker- 
chief tied  like  a  turban  round  the  head.  The  principal 
town  Castro  (the  ancient  Myrina),  on  the  W.  side,  con- 
tains 3  Greek  churches ;  and  its  port,  or  rather  cove,  U 
defended  by  a  little  pier,  and  commanded  by  a  citadel 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  Ships  are  built  here  ;  and 
the  natives  are  excellent  seamen.  Pop.  2,000.  The 
other  port  is  St.  Antonio  on  its  S.  side,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  already  noticed.  ( IValpole's  Memoirs,  ii.  IM,  &c. ) 

Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny,  had  a  labyrinth  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  Crete  or  of  Egypt.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  140  columns,  and  its  gates  were  so  admirably 
adjusted,  as  to  be  turned  by  a  child.  ( Quarum  in  lifflcina 
turbines  ita  librala;  pependerant,  ut  puero  circuma- 
gentc  tornarentur. )  It  was  the  work  uf  three  architects, 
one  of  whom,  Theodorus,  was  a  native  of  the  Island. 
Its  remains  are  said  to  have  been  extant  ill  Pliny's  time. 
(Hist.  Hal.  lib.  xxxvl.  cap.  13.)  No  certain  traces  of  this 
famous  edifice  have  been  discovered  in  modern  times ; 
but  this  Is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  Island  having 
been  seldom  visited  by  scientific  travellers,  or  of  the 
changes  occasioned  by  the  action  of  volcanos,  or  other 
natural  convulsions. 

The  first  iiihab.  of  the  island  arc  said  to  have  been 
Thracians.  In  the  reign  of  Thuus,  the  only  Lemnlan 
king  mentioned  in  history,  the  Lemnlan  women  are  said, 
in  imitation  of  the  Amazons,  to  have  trcachero'.'slv  killed 
all  the  males  (lleroitot.,  lib.  vl.  cap.  138.);  ana  hence 
any  premeditated  and  detestalile  murder  or  other  crime 
Avas  long  after  called  a  "  I..emiilan  action."  Miltiadei 
reduced  the  Lemnians  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 

LENA,  a  large  river  of  N.  Asia,  the  principal  In  E. 
Siberia,  extending  through  19°  N.  lat,  and  falling  Into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  In  lat.  42°  30'  N.,  anil  long. 
KHiJ  E.,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  lofty  granitic  range, 
skirting  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  and  from 
the  source  as  far  as  Ust  Kulsk,  a  distance  uf  3.S0  m.,  It 

(lursues  a  N.  course ;  but  at  that  point  It  Is  turned  E. 
ly  a  chain  of  hills,  and  runs  In  a  very  tortuous  chan> 
nel  E.N.E.  for  about  1,000  m.  to  Yakutsk,  the  metro- 
polis nfE.  Siberia,  where  It  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  Iti 
general  course  from  Yakutsk  Is  N.  down  to  the  apex 
of  the  extensive  delta  formed  at  its  mouth,  the  dis- 
tance betwctm  tliese  two  points  being  abimt  700  m.  If 
the  distances  along  the  stream,  carefully  measuri>d 
on  J.  Atrowsinilirs  map.  bo  correct,  the  entire  length 
of  this  gigantic  river  is  probably  somewhat  more  than 
2,100  in.  The  basin  of  the  Lena,  according  to  Hitter, 
covers  an  area  of  alKiut  800,(KKI  sq.  m.,  the  principal 
tributaries  above  Yakutsk  being  tlio  Klrenga,  Vltlrn, 
and  Olekma,  on  Its  E.  side,  while  below  that  city, 
the  main  stream  is  joined  E.  by  the  Aldan,  rising  by 
several  sources  in  the  Stunovoi  range,  and  W.  by  I  ho 
nihil,  which  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hilts  divid- 
ing tlie  I  ena  biuin  fk'imi  that  uf  the  Yenlsle.  The  Lena 
has  ail  extremely  tortuous  course  with  a  sluggish  stream, 
and  encloses  numerour  Islands.  Mr.  Dobeil,  who  tra- 
velled up  the  stream  from  Yakutsk  to  Irkutsk,  descrilict 
if  as  "  <mc  of  the  safest  navigable  rivers,  of  Its  site,  in 
I  the  whole  worlil,  its  course  being  only  very  rapid  In  the 
sjirlng.  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  when  numeroiia 
triiiiit.iry  rivers  and  torrents,  bursting  their  icy  fetters, 
I  rush  with  iiii|ieliiiisity  into  the  maternal  biisoin  of  the 
I  Lena.  The  rln  r,  at  llicse  times,  is  a  truly  snlilline  sim'C- 
fade,  partic'iiarly  wlicre  it  p.issei  tliroiigli  what  aru 
called  Die  gnlit,  *Mi\t  cinitlne  It  In  a  narrow  channel 
between  rugged  cllU'i  rising  perpeiidlciiiaily  marly  300 
"■     "  "'ho  dashing  and  eddying  or  thu 


ft  ahuvu  thu  stream. 
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Rtreom  In  its  courie  from  one  side  to  the  other  Is  ter> 
ribly  grand ;  and  yet  the  native  boatmen  manage  to 
deaccnd  the  river  without  injury,  even  at  this  season. 
The  forests  on  its  bank  are  prmripally  of  spruce  and 
the  yellow  pine,  both  of  a  large  growth  ;  and  the  soil  on 
the  mountains  appears  rich  and  good,  and  capable  of 
producing  grain  of  all  sorts.  Most  of  the  farming  set- 
tlements, however,  are  either  on  the  level  spots  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  or  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains. Below  Yakutsk,  the  face  of  the  country  is  very 
different :  the  river  rolls  thence  through  vast  and  almost 
uninhabited  plains,  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  which 
never  wholly  melts,  and  beneath  which  have  been  found 
the  carcasses  of  mammoths,  rliinoceroses,  and  other  fossil 
animals."  (DobeU's  Siberia,  ii.  6i-~S2. ;  LyeWs  Geology, 
i.  140—144.) 

LENHAM,  a  decayed  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Kent,  lathe  of  Aylesford,  hund.  E'yhornc,  near 
the  source  of  the  Lcn,  a  trib.  of  tlie  Mcdway,  13m.  W. 
Canterbury,  and  40m.  FI.S.E.  London.  Area  of  par., 
6,890  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,197.  The  town  consists  of 
a  principal  street,  on  the  high  road  between  Maidstone 
and  Canterbur) ,  intersected  by  another  of  smaller  size. 
The  church  has  a  sijuaro  tower  and  16  curiously  carved 
stalls  in  its  interior,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
'  to  the  abbott  and  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury, 
who  had  large  estates  within  the  par.  The  market  has 
been  long  liisused  ;  and  the  inliau.  arc  almost  entirety 
engaged  m  ngriculture. 

LENTINr(an.  Leonlitwi),  a  town  of  .Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse,  on  a  liill,  washed  l)y  the  river  I'orcari  (an. 
Lisava),  near  the  lake  of  Lentiiii,  or  Diveri,  14  m.  S.S.W. 
Catania,  and  20ni.  N.W.  .Syracuse.  Pop.,  in  1H31,  7,276. 
The  country  round  is  now,  as  of  old,  I'Xtreniely  fertile  ; 
and  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  eniplnyed  in  its  culture,  in  the 
fishery  on  the  lake,  anil  tlie  sale  of  the  produce  so  ob- 
taineii.  In  the  winter  se.osou  the  lake,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Sicily,  Is  about  19  m.  in  circ,  but  in  summer  its 
circ.  is  reduced  to  gor9m.,  the  exhalations  from  the 
mud  that  is  thus  left  dry  rendering  the  town  and  district 
very  unhealthy :  the  fishery  yields  its  proprietor,  the 
prince  of  Iliitera,  a  considerable  sum. 

The  ancient  city  of  I.eontium,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Chalcldians  in  the  first  year  of  the  Kith  Olympiad  ( rhu- 
eydiiis,  lib.  vi.),  most  prol)al>ly  occupied  the  exact  site 
of  the  modern  town  i  but  the  ground  has  been  so  much 
shaken  and  changed  by  natural  convulsions,  such  as  that 
of  the  great  e.irthqnake  of  1693,  that  few  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  can  now  be  traced.  When  it  was  taken  by 
the  Homans  under  Marcellus,  it  w.is  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Sicily,  as  is  suthrlently  evinced  by  the  notices  of 
it  in  various  writers,  and  especially  by  the  detai!<d  de- 
scription whicli  Polyhius  has  left  of  its  state  at  tliat  pe- 
riod, "  The  city  of  Leontium,"  says  he,  "  considered  In 
its  general  position,  faces  the  N.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  runs  a  level  valley,  which  contains  the  public  build- 
ings allotted  to  the  administration  of  government  and 
justice,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  that  iscallol  the  I'orum, 
The  two  sides  of  the  valley  are  enclosed  by  two  hills, 
which  arc  rough  and  broken  along  their  wimie  extent. 
Hut  llie  summit  of  these  hills  Is  flat  and  plain,  and  Is 
roverwl  with  temples  and  houses.  There  are  two  gates 
to  the  city  ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  conducts  to  Syracuse ;  the  other  is  on  the 
opposite  side,  ,-vnd  leails  to  those  lands  so  famed  for  their 
fertility,  called  the  Leimtine  HeldK  Kelow  the  hill  that 
sunds  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  flows  the  river 
Lissus  ;  and  on  the  sann'  side,  likewise,  there  is  a  row  of 
houses  built  under  tlie  very  precipice,  and  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  river.  H<>t«c>en- these  houses  and  the  river 
lies  the  roail  that  has  been  mentioned."  (Uatnplou'i 
PolyhiunAW-  IIW.) 

In  his  third  oration  against  Verres,  Cicero  repeatedly 
refers  to  I.contlinn,  and  celebrates  tlie  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  its  territory,  Aiicr  l.ninlinus  canniest  rti  fru- 
mintnriiT.  [In  /Vrrr»i,  llli.  Hi.  cap.  23.)  The  f^uiious 
orator,  (iorgias,  whose  eloquence  was   instrumental   in 

Seriiiading  the  Athenians  to  underliike  tlieir  lalal  expe- 
Ition  against  Sicily,  was  a  natlvi'  i:r  I.eonliuni. 
LKOMIN'STKIt.  a  pari,  bur  .  niaikel-lown,  and  p.ar. 
of  Kngland,  co.  Hereford,  hmid.  Wolphy  on  tiie  l.ugg, 
an  amueiit  of  the  Wye,  II  m.  N.  Ilcrelord,  and  121  m. 
W.N  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  ainl  pari.  Ixir.,  which 
are  co-extensive,  9,/i0  acres  ;  pop.  in  Ik:)I,  r.,2.lli.  Tlie 
town  consists  of  a  good  prini  ipai  street,  about  J  in.  long,  I 
intersected  by  several  irirrow  and  iiicinivenlent  lanes. 
There  are  several  handsome  inns  and  private  resi- 
demes,  and  Ix'tng  will  paved  and  well  Hulited,  it  has, 
on  the  wbole,  a  respeclnbU'  appearance,  Tlie  town-hall, 
called  the  butler. cross,  ii.  niiisi(|iienee  of  llie  lintler- 
niarki't  iM'i'ig  hi'ld  In  the  lowei  Mart,  is  an  <Hlil-looklng 
slroctore  ol  llinlier  and  plaster,  standing  on  oak  pillars,  j 

Willi    Ionic  lapil.ils.      A    market-lio was   erecteil    In 

|Nii,i,  near  wlileli  la  a  small  g,iiil,  I'hi'  cliiireh,  uhleh 
rxlilbila  the  arrhltiriiiri'  of  several  pi  riods,  has  a  timer 
\i*>  It,  high:  till  vliarage  Is  in  tlie  gilt  ol  llie  lord  elian- 
ccllot.    The  Uitptlats,  Wcileyou  Methodists,  Muruvians, 
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and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  each  places  of  worship  | 
and  well-attended  Sunday  schools  are  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  various  chapels.  A  free  grammar-school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Mary,  "has  entirely 
ceased  to  furnish  gratuitous  education,  and  has  become 
a  priviite  school :  the  corporation  appoints  the  master  ; 
but  l>eyond  paying  him  an  annual  stipend  of  20/,,  they 
have  no  concern  in  the  management  of  the  school." 
( Mun.  Corp.  Rep.)  An  almshouse,  dispensary,  and  house 
of  industry,  are  the  only  other  public  establishments. 

Leominster  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  glove  manufacture ;  but  latterly  the  business  hat 
been  on  the  decline.  Hats  are  made,  and  coarse  wool, 
lens,  but  the  latter  only  to  a  small  extent.  Tanning  is 
extensively  carried  on.  The  principal  dependence  of 
the  town  is,  however,  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  ad- 
jacent county.  Coal  Is  brought  from  Shropshire,  partly 
by  canal  ami  partly  by  waggons,  from  the  Clee  Hills. 

"  The  land  in  the  borough  and  In  the  out-parish  is  in 
a  great  degree  held,  often  in  small  portions,  by  the  resi- 
dents In  tlie  town.  The  country  round  produces,  be- 
sides the  common  agricultural  produce,  apples  and  hops 
in  great  abundance.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  town  the  meadow  lands  are  let  for  4/.  or  5/.  per 
acre.  Farther  off  the  average  rent  is  almut  31. ;  in  the 
out-parish  the  rent  was  represented  to  us  much  lower, 
seldom  exceeding  ,36j.,  and  sometimes  falling  as  low  as 
Vis.  The  actual  farms  vp.ry  in  size  from  80  to  400  acres. 
There  are  few  tenures  for  lives.  .Some  lands  and 
houses  belonging  to  the  corporation  are  let  for  long 
terms,  subject  to  three  joint  lives,  but  renewable,  as  the 
lives  fall  in,  for  fines  certain.  There  are  some  leases  for 
terms  of  years  ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  holdings  are 
from  year  to  year,  the  leases  for  years  expiring,  and  the 
tenant  holding  on.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  the  proprietors.  The  wages  of  labouring 
men,  finding  their  own  food,  are,  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  year,  about  10*.  per  week."  {Bound.  Hep.) 

Leominster  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  received 
several  charters  Ix'tween  15.54  and  1706,  the  governing 
ch<irter  till  I83.'i  having  been  36  Charles  II.  The  mun. 
officers  are,  a  recorder,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Corp.  rev.,  in  Ik.to,  806/.,  of  which,  however,  66/.  1,1s.  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  property.  (Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  In  the  town-hall,  and  there  is  a  court 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  10(1/.  The  pari,  franchise 
was  granted  in  23  Kdward  I.,  since  which  time  the  bor. 
Ii<as  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C,  the  voters,  down  to 
till'  p.'issing  of  the  Heform  Act,  being  resident  burgesses 
and  inhab.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  Boundary  Act  made 
the  pari,  lior,  co-extensive  with  the  par,  Reg.  electors 
in  1839-40,  624.  Markets  on  Friday:  large  fairs  fur  cattle, 
farming-produce,  Ac,  Feb.  13.,  May  13.,  St^pt.  4.,  and  Nov. 
8.  (.V«».  arid  Hound.  Ren.,  *c.) 

LEON,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  between  lat. 
40°  10*  and  43"  N.,  and  long.  4°  and  7'^  W.  ;  bounded 
N.  bv  Asturias,  R.  by  Old  Castile,  S.  by  Estremadura, 
and  \V.  by  (Jaiicia;  greatest  length,  2(Mlm.;  breadth, 
138  m.  :  area,  I0,,'i73  sq.  in.  Pop.,  according  to  MiQano, 
1,226,228,  The  »hole  of  this  region  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Doiiro,  and  is  intersected  by  several  largo 
tributaries  of  tliat  river,  the  principal  being  the  Pisuerga, 
Elsa,  and  Tonnes.  The  N.  and  S,  districts  are  inuun- 
lainoiis,  the  former  comprising  various  ninets  from  the 
Astnrian  chain,  and  the  latter  being  skirted  by  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  tlie  Peninsula,  two  of  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  the  Sierra  de  Credos,  IO,A.''>2ll.,  and  the 
Peiiu  de  Francia,  .5,689  ft.  This  hilly  country  produces 
the  loftiest  and  best  oaks  In  Spain,  and  is  rich  in  iron 
ore,  some  portion  of  which  Is  smelted,  and  made  into 
hardware  gomis.  The  inhab.  of  the  Asturlan  mountains 
are  a  distinct  race,  robust,  and  simple  In  their  manners, 
engaged  during  summer  in  pasturing  cattle,  mules,  and 
the  migratory  flocks  of  shi>ep  that  pass  nt  that  season 
tlirough  their  country,  and  at  other  times  employed  In 
tillage  and  in  collecting  Iceland  moss,  whicli  is  here  very 
ahnndant,  iiiaiider,  and  medicinal  plants,  which  they 
sell  ill  tlie  markets  of  Leon  and  Madrid. 

Till'  less  elevated  parts  of  I,eon  cintaln  many  tracts, 
which  afTord  exeeilent  pasture,  and  dairy-farming  iniglit 
Ih-  pursued  witli  ^reat  profit,  were  It  not  for  the  want  of 
enterprise,  security,  .ind  even  tolerable  roads.  Maize, 
olives,  wheat,  and  flax  are  ciiitivaled  III  some  parts  ;  hut 
there  is  a  great  want  of  irrigation.  The  wine  of  Sal.i- 
niaiiia  is  said  to  lie  of  good  qiialily  ;  lint  (hat  raised  on 
tile  borilers  of  (iaiii'ia  is  execraiily  bad.  Leon  has  im 
public  iiianiifaetiires  worth  notice,  except  tliat  of  hard- 
ware ;  hilt  there  is  a  goiKt.  deal  of  ilonicstic  nianiirac- 
tiiring  of  woollen  and  linen  stntTs  for  home  eonsuinption. 
The  canal  of  I'asllii,  eoiistriirted  about  ,3.t  years  atio. 
passes  northward  ii|i  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga;  'mt  it 
was  never  llnlslii'd,  and  eimtrllrintes  very  iiltii',  if  at  all, 
to  tile  advantage  ofthe  districts  tlirno^li  uliirli  it  passes. 
Townsenil,  who  visited  Leon  uhile  the  works  viiTe  ill 
progress,  has  ^'iveii  a  good  aceoiiiit  of  the  ulidertakinK, 
I  Vol,  I,  11,367  ) 
'J'he  kingduiii  of  Leon  is  divldetl  into  6  provs,,  Lcuii 
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and  P&lencia  in  the  N, ;  and  Zamora,  Toro,  Valladolid, 
and  Salamanca  in  the  S. ;  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
being  Leon,  Valladolid,  Cludad  Rolrtgo,  and  Sala- 
manca. This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Vettunet  and  Callaici,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Tarraconeiuis.  Don  Felayo  and  his  i  uccessori  during 
the  8th  century  formed  this  district  Into  a  kingdom, 
called  after  its  capital,  and  connected  with  that  of 
Asturias.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  In  1037,  but  con- 
tinued in  an  unsettled  state  till  1230,  whon  it  was  finally 
united  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  I  ll.king  of  Castile. 
(Milinno;  Mod.Trav.) 

Leon,  a  city  of  Sp<tln,  cap.  kingd,  and  prov.  of  same 
name,  .19  m.  S.  Ovfcdo,  and  176  m.  N.M  .  Madrid;  lat. 
42"  45'  N.,  long.  5°  17'  4.V'  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Ml- 
fiano,  5,500.  This  ancient  city,  once  the  cip.  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  the  residence  of  i's  sovereigns, 
sLinds  on  a  kind  of  peninsula  formed  by  ihe  Berraesga 
and  the  Torlo.  It  Is  surrounded  by  decaj  ed  walls,  and 
bears  in  its  narrow,  dirty,  unpaved  streets .  and  almost 
ruinous  houses,  the  indications  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. Among  the  public  buildings,  the  largest  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  splr?  deservedly 
admired  for  Its  lightness  and  elegance  :  tlietcclesiastical 
establishment  comprises  a  bishop  and  40  canons.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  13  par.  churches  in  the  tovm  and  sub- 
urbs, iinil  2  canonical  nouses  for  Augustinian  monks,  with 
7  other  monasteries.  There  are  also  4  hospitals,  one  of 
which  is  for  foundlings.  The  inhab.  are  employed  in 
linen  weaving,  in  knitting  stockings  and  caps,  and  making 
leather  gloves ;  there  are,  also,  some  tanneries  and 
Boiip-factories.  The  surrounding  country  is  liold  and 
heautirul ;  but  agriculture  is  in  the  most  degriided  state. 
Ilay-making,  however,  though  common  here,  n  not  usual 
in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

I.con  w.os  founaed  prior  to  the  reign  of  tlic  Roman 
emperor,  Galba :  It  was  called  by  the  Romanii  Leeio 
tcptima  Germanicn,  from'  the  circumstance  of  that 
legion  being  stationed  here:  it  was  the  first  large 
town  recovered  from  the  Moors,  after  whose  expulsion 
in  722,  it  was  the  residence  of  Christian  kings  during 
imre  than  three  centuries.  (JV/iftono;  Towruerid,  yo\.\. 
p.  17(>,  &c.) 

Leon,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Guanaxuato,  in  a  fertile 
pliiin,  and  on  the  road  from  Guanaxuato  to  Lagos,  3fi  m. 
NV.N.VV.  the  former  city.  Pop.  estimated  iX  about 
(i,5(lO,  It  has  3  convents,  a  college,  and  an  hosp  tal,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  In  corn,  &c. 

LEON  (ISL.\  I)R),  along  and  narrow  island  close 
to  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadii,  and  scparalcd  from 
tlie  mainland  only  by  the  narrow  but  deep  chinnel  of 
.Santi  Petri,  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Zuarzo.  which 
being  the  only  point  of  approach  to  the  important  city  of 
Cadiz,  is  defended  by  strong  redoubts.  It  Is  about  8  m. 
lung  bv  about  2  in  breadth,  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  dreary  sandy  waste,  abounding  with  salt-water 
marshes.  Cadiz  occupies  a  small  peninsula  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  sandy  Isthmus,  separate<l  from  the  rest  of 
the  ishind  by  a  line  of  fortifications  called  the  Cortadura. 
(See  CAniz.) 

There  are  two  other  towns,  the  chief  of  which  Is  San 
lirnando,  otherwise  called  Isia,  and  sometimes  Leon, 
i;i  ni.  S.K.  Cadiz.  Pop.,  in  1830  (as  estimated  liy  Inglis), 
ItJ.iNK);  but  It  had  decreased  i»,n()n  since  IHIO,  and  is  pro- 
bably at  present,  1X40,  under  25,00(1.  "  Isla,"  says  Inglis, 
"  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Spain,  ind  I 
noer  saw  a  cleaner  and  nandsomer  avenue  than  its  prin- 
cipal street,  which  is  about  IJ  m.  long.  Kvery  house  is 
(It  the  purest  white,  and  every  range  of  windows  on  every 
house  has  its  green  vcraiui  'h."  The  principal  buiUllngs 
are  the  h6tel-de-ville,  In  '.;.e  great  square,  and  the  jrcat 
ihurch,  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  architectural 
lieauty,  but  also  for  a  curious  mausoleum,  called  the 
I'linlhitm,  inteniied  for  the  interment  of  the  clergy.  In 
l-<i''.i,  when  Mr.  Jacob  visited  this  town  (which  is  quite 
(if  miidern  growth,  having  iM-cn  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century),  it  was  fiiliabltcd  Ijy  a  numerous  pop., 
iii'irc  active  and  Industrious  thim  In  any  other  part  of 
Spain  ;  most  of  whom  either  belonged  to  the  navy,  or 
were  engaged  In  the  then  busy  do(k-yard  of  Caracei. 
Hut  lit  present  cimditi(m  ,a  the  very  reverse  of  proi . 
jierous ;  for  "  Isia,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  (IHSd),  "  Is  a  sadl ' 
l.illcn  town  :  the  great  naval  sch.xil,  and  extensive  dockV 
111'  Caraeca  once  gave  employment,  and  life  .ind  pros- 
perlty  to  Isla  :  but  now  there  Is  not  a  ship  on  the  stocks, 
nor  a  pupil  In  the  enllegc."  (.l/iflano;  /fi^/ij,  vol.  11. 
p.  Kit.  ;   .W.irf.  Virti'.,  *r.) 

LKON  1)K  N  ICAHAdllA,  a  cityof  Central  America, 
,inil  the  former  can.  of  the  state  nf  Nicaragua;  in  a 
(avaniiah  near  a  voleano,  by  whose  eruptions  It  has  <ic- 
ri'liinallysufli'reil ;  almiit  '.HI  m.  N.W.  Grenada,  and .5  in. 
Iiciin  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Leon  ;  lat.  Ia"ii0' 
N  .  Ii  ng.  !M1"  5(i'  W.  Piip.,  estimated  by  Thompson  in 
Is'.'fP  at  MH.Oiio  (({tfleial  rhil,  \r-  4.'il.);  but  it  has  since 
Imtii  grratly  reduied  liy  Ihe  rcvolutiiins  tliat  have  taken 
pl.ue  within  Its  walls,  and  the  decay  ciiUBe(|Ueut  on  the 
runuvid  of  the  seat  uf  guvcriimcut  tu  Grenada.    It  Is  sur- 
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rounded  by  old  walla ;  and  has  several  tuburba,  a  cathe- 
dral,  and  3  other  churches,  several  conventa,  an  hoa- 
pital.  and  a  college.  It  is  a  bishop's  see ;  and  waa 
originally  founded.  In  1523,  on  the  spot  now  called  Old 
Leon,  but  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  1532. 

LEONARD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute 
Vienne,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hlU  near  the  Vlenne,  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  12  m.  E.  Limoges.  Fop. 
in  1836,  ex  com.,  3,504.  It  was  fortified  in  the  15th 
century;  and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
paper,  earthenware,  &c. 

LEONESS.A,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra,  36  m.  W.S. W. 
Teramo,  and  14  m.  N.N.E.  Kieti.  Pop.,  in  1830,  7,000. 
It  has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  some  large 
annual  fairs.  It  is  situated  in  a  wild  rugged  country,  in 
an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  mountains  which,  in 
winter,  intercept  the  sun's  rays  for  half  the  day,  and 
render  the  climate  very  severe.  (Del  Re,  ii.  236.) 

LEONFORTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Catania, 
dlst.  Nicosia,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  hollow  of  M.  Tavi,near  the 
Giaretta,  and  37  m.  W.N.W.  Catania.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
10,678.  Smythe  says  it  is  a  fine  town,  in  a  healthy  situ- 
ation. It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  large 
square,  from  which  two  long  and  well-built  streets  di- 
verge. Its  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  silk  is  consider- 
able, and  it  has  a  large  annual  fair.  A  good  deal  of 
asnhaltum  is  found  in  Its  vicinity.  (Smythe'a  Sicily  ;  Or' 
lotani  Dixionario  di  Sicilia,  &c. ) 

LEPANTO  (TOWN  AND  GULPH  OF),  Lcpanto, 
(an.  Uaupactus),  a  sea-port  town  of  W.  Greece,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  about  3}  m. 
E.N.E.  from  the  castle  of  Roumella,  at  Its  entrance, 
and  I  ra.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Morino,  lat.  38°  21' 
50"  N.,  long.  21°  40' E.  Pop.  2,400?  It  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  castle  of  little  strength, 
whence  two  wails  come  down  to  tlic  sea,  enclosing  the 
town  on  either  side.  The  harbour,  within  the  town,  i( 
shallow,  and  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  place  has 
very  little  trade.  In  antiquity  Naupactus  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  tlie  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Justinian.  Its  present  walls  arc  built 
on  the  foundations  of  those  by  wnich  it  was  surrounded 
in  antiquity.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  II.  107,  ^c.) 

But,  how  unimportant  soever,  Lepanto  has  given  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulph  on  which  It  la  situated,  an- 
ciently the  Corinthiacus  Stnus,  or  Bay  of  Corinth.  The 
entrance  to  the  gulph,  between  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
Mores  and  Roumella,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 
Patras,  is  only  about  1  m.  across.  Within,  it  expands 
into  a  magnificent  basin,  stretching  E.  with  a  little  in- 
clination to  the  S.  to  Mazi,  a  distance  of  about  78  m., 
being,  where  widest,  about  20  m.  across,  Corinth, 
whence  it  formerly  derived  its  name,  is  situated  near 
Its  S.  extremity.  It  has  many  fine  bays  and  harbours  ; 
and  in  antiquity,  there  were  several  considerable  towns 
on  Its  banks.  Between  the  castles,  at  Its  entrance,  there 
are  from  30  to  35  fathoms  water  ;  and  within  the  gulph, 
the  water  Is  generally  very  deep,  there  being  no  soundings 
in  the  centre  at  300  fathomSv 

Lepanto  has,  also,  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  greatest 
conflicts  of  modern  times.  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  entered,  in  1.570,  into  a  league 
against  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim,  who,  having  con- 
quered Cyprus,  and  become  very  powerful  at  sea,  threat- 
ened to  invade  Italy.  The  I'urks,  lieing  apprised  of  the 
intentions  of  the  confederates,  assembled  a  powerful 
fiect  in  the  gulph  of  Lcpanto,  having  a  large  land  force 
on  board.  The  allies,  commanded  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  having  made  equally  great  preparations,  the 
two  armaments  encountered  each  other  on  the  7th  of 
October,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Lepanto.  The 
contest  was  long,  blomly,  and  destructive ;  and  was 
maintained,  on  lioth  sides,  with  invincible  courage  and 
resolution.  In  the  end,  however,  the  allies  gained  a 
eonipletc  victory.  The  Turks  lost  above  25,000  men, 
killed,  and  1(1,0110  taken  prisoners,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  3(1  or  40  galleys,  that  clfected  their  escape,  their 
whole  Beet  waa  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  Chris- 
tians lost  uliout  IO,0(K)  men,  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
wild  died  of  their  wounds.  Estimating  It  by  the  num- 
ber uf  men  engaged,  tliis  was  certainly  the  greatest  sea- 
fight  that  has  taken  placn  In  modern  times.  It  was, 
also,  the  first  signal  victory  achieved  over  the  Turka, 
and  ditTuseii  the  greatest  joy  througliout  Christendom. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  contentions  amimg  the  allied 
.tdmirals,  the  results  were  not  such  as  inlglit  have  been 
(xpectiil.  (  Miulern  l'iiiivr.utt  Jliitlury,  xxvii,  416—423., 
Svo.  I  il.  ;    H'lilsoH't  I'hilip  II.,  book  U.) 

MCitlDA  (an.  Ileidn),  a  fortilliHl  town  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, H.'i  in.  W.  Barcelona,  and  72  in.  E.  by  S.  Naragossa, 
lat.  tW»(i'  N.,  long.  (N  46'  K.  Pop.,  according  to  Ml- 
fiano,in  IN2(i,  I2.ti(l0i  but,  according  to  Hiirsclielmann  in 
IS.U,  ICi.M'jd.  It  is  situated  on  the  Segrc  (.crossed  hcrobya 
handtcmc  brldgc)i  under  the  protection  uf  a  hill  on  whlcli 
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arc  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle  now  going  to  decay,  but  for- 
mcrly  of  considerable  streiietli.  Owing  to  tlie  excess  of 
stagnant  water  in  tlie  vicinity,  I.erida  Is  unliealtliy,  and 
fevers  prevail  in  spring  and  summer.  A  good  quay,  liow- 
ever,  has  been  lately  constructed,  wliicli  not  only  keeps 
out  the  river,  but  forms  a  fine  promenade.  Its  principal 
street  is  nearly  I  m.  long ;  but  the  rest  of  the  town  is 
conlineil,  and  the  houses  are  generally  ill  built.  A  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a 
priests'  college  (formerly  celebrated  as  a  university,  but 
suppressed  by  Philip  V.),  are  the  chief  public  buildings; 
but  none  requires  notice  except  the  cathedral.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  terrace  on  which  the  church 
gates  open ;  the  principal  front  is  embellished  with  six 
fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which  are  three 
doors  with  finely-wrought  iron  gates,  and  the  building  is 
surmounted  by  two  handsome  square  towers.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  being  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  particularly  in  wine,  for  which  its 
gravelly  siliceous  soil  is  well  suited.  Silkworms,  also, 
are  reared  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  some  silk 
and  other  fabrics,  tanning,  &e.,  but  they  are  not  very 
important.  {TuumsctuI,  i.  l'J4— 197. ;  MiHano.) 

Lerida  derives  its  chiei  celebrity  from  its  connection 
with  Roman  history.     In  the  pltin  below  Ilerda,  Scipio 
{anno  216  A.  c.)  gained  a  signal  victory  over  tlie  Car- 
thaginian Hanno ;  and  about  LW  years  afterwards  it  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  difHculties  under  which  Julius 
Cics.'ir  was  placed  wlien  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood. 
He  h.id  taken  possession  of  a  plain  shut  in  between  the 
rivers  Cinga  and  Sicoris,  and  ilefendcd  by  adeep  intrench, 
ment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Petreius  and  Afranius, 
Fompcy's  generals,  were  encamped  on  a  hill  between 
him  and  Ilerda.    In  the  Intermediate  space  is  a  small 
plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  eminence  which,  if 
seized  and  fortified,  would  enable  its  occupier  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  city.     For  this,  during  five 
hours,  the  opposing  armies  maintained  adoubtfulcoiifiict ; 
but  in  the  end,  fortune  d(!clared  in  favour  of  Afranius,  and 
Ceesar  retreated  to  his  camp.    At  the  some  time,  also,  the 
disastrous  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that,  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  his  bridges  had  been  broken  down, 
the  country  laid  under  water,  and  all  communication  cut 
off  with  those  districts  by  which  his  army  was  provisioned. 
Famine  was  the  immediate  consequence ;    and   Ctesar 
himself  says — "  Militum  vires  inopia  frutnenti  diminu- 
erat,  alque  inrommvda   in   dies   augebunlur ;    et  lam 
paucii  diebus  magna  crat  rerum  facia  commulalio,  ac  se 
jortuna  inclinnverat,  vt  nostri  magna  inopid  rerum  con- 
Jiictarcntur  ;  illi  omnibtu  abundareni  rebus,  super iores- 
que   haberentur."      Cssar,    however,  without    loss  of 
time,  set  his  men  to  work,  and  having  made  a  sutflcient 
number  of  light  and  portable  canoes,  set  a  p.irty  up  the 
river  during  the  night,  who,  with  these  boats,  effected  a 
landing,  and  fortified  a  camp.  Hue  legionem  puitea  trans- 
ducit ;  atque  ex  ulraquc  parte  ftonlem  inslitutum  per- 
ficil  hiduo.    Ila  euminitus,  et  qui  frumenti  causa  praces- 
serant,  tulo  ad  se  recipit.  ( Ca:s.  dc  Belt.  Civ.  i,  c.  42 — M.) 
I^erida  has  sustained  many  sieges  ;  it  was  taken  by  storm 
in  1 707,  during  the  war  of  the  succession ;  and  the  French 
again  besieged  it  in  ISIO. 

LKKWICK.  an  eminent  fishing  station  and  bor.  of 
bariiny,  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shetland  or 
Zetland  Islands,  of  which  it  Is  the  rap.,  on  tliu  W. 
margin  of  the  Sound  of  llressay,  opposite  Uressay 
Island.  Pop.,  In  1801,  l,7IK!i  in  Isai,  2,7IiO.  The  town 
(^m.  in  length)  is  built  along  the  curvature  of  the  bay, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  white  houses,  of  from  two  to 
three  stories  in  height,  with  their  gables  In  the  Norwe- 
gian style,  turned  to  the  street,  but  disposed  with  the 
utmost  irregularity,  and  an  utter  disri'gard  of  every  con- 
venience, except  that  of  l>eing  ns  near  as  possible  to  the 
water.  The  town-hall,  parish  church,  and  two  dis- 
lenting  chapels  (Independents  and  Methodists),  are 
the  only  public  buildings.  The  harbour,  which  is 
entirely  land-locked  by  Uressay  Islaiul,  is  so  ample, 
that  it  might  eimtain  nearly  the  whole  Ilritish  navy, 
Uressay  Sound  is  a  rendezvous  for  Davis  Straits  and 
Greenland  whale  ships,  which  here  take  on  board  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  and  complete  thiir  crews  with  seamen 
belonging  to  the  islands,  whom  they  part  with  on  their 
return.  This  has  always  been  one  of  tlie  principal  sta- 
ticms  of  the  Dutcli  herring  fishery  ;  but  the  fisliery  is 
now  chioflv  in  the  hamls,  not  merely  of  the  iiiliab.  of 
Lerwick,  but  of  the  islandi^rs  geiieriUly.  who  resort 
thither  for  the  purpose.  The  Berwick  station  (exclusive 
of  those  of  Unst  and  Walls)  in  IHill,  had  7!ii)  boats, 
deckiil  and  undecked,  employed  !n  the  lisliery,  manned 
by  3,:i<i4  persons.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  during  the 
lame  year  amountinl  to  'ii't.WH)  barrels  of  herrings,  gutted 
Mid  ungulted.  Cod  and  other  species  of  white  fish 
•re  caught  in  the  liav  and  neighbouring  sea,  and  are  also 
extensively  exporteil.  J'liere  is  a  iiiuntitactciry  of  htraw- 
plalting  for  gentlemen's  hats  anil  ladles'  lioniK'tn  ;  a 
branch  of  business  carried  on  iHith  in  tin' Orkneys  and 
Zetland  Islands.  Woollen  stoikings,  under-clothing, 
and  gluvos,  all  wrought  with  the  hand,  and  sometimes  of 
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I  extraordinary  fineness,  are  exported  from  Lerwick.  It 
has  a  custom-house,  the  gross  revenue  of  which,  in  1839, 
was  754/.  5s.  4d. ;  and  a  branch  bank.  The  shopkeepers 
are  in  the  habit  of  shutting  their  shops  during  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  about  a  half 
cheaper  than  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland.  There  are 
several  sailing  smacks  to  Leith,  and  a  steamer  weekly  in 
summer. 

Lerwick  was  built  above  200  years  ago,  principally  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Dutch  fishermen,  2,000  of 
whose  busses  were  then  said  to  have  been  often  collected 
in  Bressay  Sound.  It  has,however,  been  more  prosperous 
during  the  last  30  years  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Fort  Charlotte,  for  the  protection  of  the  town  from 
attacks  by  sea,  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  The  inhiih.  are 
of  Scandinavian  descent.  ( Messrs.  Anderson's  Highlands 
and  Islands  ;  Hilibert's  Description  qf  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands ;  Par!.  Reports.) 

LGSINA,  and  LISSA,  two  islands  of  the  Adriatic, 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  the  first 
25  m.  ^.,  and  the  second  33  m.  S.W.,  Spalatro.  United 
area,  260  sq.  m.  Pop.  ab  mt  14,000.  Both  islands  arc  in 
great  part  mountainous,  but  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
a  considerable  extent  of  lower  tind  productive  land.  Le- 
sina  (an.  Pharos  or  Pharia)  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fertile  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  with  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able products.  Corn  is  -raised  on  the  low  grounds,  but 
the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of 
the  iiihab. :  amongst  its  other  products  are  wine,  oil,  figs, 
almonds,  safil-on,  oranges,  aloes,  and  honey.  It  has  con- 
siderable numbers  of  sheep,  and  these,  with  wool  and 
cheese,  are  among  the  articles  of  export.  The  products 
of  Lissa  (the an.  Issa),  are  similar  to  the  above, and  in  it, 
also,  the  supply  of  corn  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion. The  wine  of  Lissa,  which  was  commended  by 
Athenicus,  is  now  sadly  degenerated.  The  inhab.  of 
these  islands  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish  are  taken  round  their  shores.  Thev 
both  furnish  good  marble,  and  prepare  rosemary  oil, 
liqueurs,  &c.  The  town  of  Lesina,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  same  name,  has  about  1,600  inhab..  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprises  the  islands 
Lesina,  Lissa,  and  Brazza.  In  Lissa,  which  in  antiquity 
had  several  flourishing  towns,  are  San  Giorgio,  with  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  Dalmatia,  and  Comissa,  with 
2,100  inhab.  ( Fortis't  Trav.  in  Dalmatia,  pp.  319—340.; 
Berghaus,&c.) 

LKSLIK,  a  bor.  of  baronV,  and  manufacturing  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Leven,  U  m.  N.  of  the  public  road  between  Kirkcaldy 
and  Cupar-Fife,  11m.  N.  by  W.  the  former,  and  9}  S.W. 
by  S.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in  1831,1,821.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  and  contains  a  par.  church  and  three  dis- 
senting chapels.  Leslie  House,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Kothes,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Leslie 
has  5  mills  for  flax-sptnning,  employing  above  4?0  hiinds. 
Weaving  of  cotton,  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  ma- 
nufacturers, and  of  the  eoarner  species  of  linen  fabrics, 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  300  individuals.  There  are  also  3  rather 
extensive  bieiwh-tieids.  The  nearest  market-town  is 
Kirkcaldy.  Leslie  has  existed  as  a  village  for  upwards  oi 
300  years.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  the  celebrated  physician  and 
Latin  poet  was  born  at  Pitcairn,  the  I'amily  seat,  in  the 
neighlAiurhood  of  the  town.  At  Strathhenry,  near 
this  place,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  gr.indfather,  Adam 
Smitn,  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  when  only 
3  years  of  age,  was  carried  away  by  a  party  of  gip- 
sies. The  inhabs.  of  the  village  arc  remarkable  for  their 
rage  for  religious  and  political  discussions.  The  first 
"  Political  Union"  formed  in  Scotland  was  at  Leslie,  in 
1831. 

LKTTERKENNY,  an  inland  town  and  river  port  of 
Ireiand,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Swilly,  4  m. 
from  tlie  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lough  of  the  same  name, 
and  18  m.  W.S.W.  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,1(10. 
It  consists  of  a  square  and  a  single  street ;  and  has  a  par. 
church,  a  Horn.  C'atli.  chapel,  3  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, a  national  school,  a  fever  hospital,  with  a  dis- 
pensary, courthouse,  and  bridewell.  General  sessions 
are  helil  in  April  and  Oct.,  petty  sessions  every  Wednes* 
day,  and  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  Markets  on  Fri- 
days; fairs  on  the  1st  Friday  In  Jan.,  12th  May,  lOth  July, 
.'Id'Frlday  in  Aug.,  and  Kth  Nov.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  export  of  corn  and  other  raw  priKluce,  the  riviT 
admitting  vesseis  of  l.'iOtons  to  come  up  from  the  Uiugh 
t.i  near  the  town.  Post-offiee  revenue,  in  1830,  382/.; 
in  Ih.XI,  4<.HI/.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  bank  was  openetl 
here  in  Ih:;.1. 

LKUCTUA,  an  ancient  village  of  Greece,  in  the 
Thelian  territories,  now  Leftra  or  I.efka,  !(  or  10  m. 
W,  S.W.  Thebes.  It  Is  at  present  only  a  lieap  of  niins, 
but  is  laiiKMis  In  ancient  historv  for  the  victory  gained  in 
its  viilnlty,  on  the  8th  of  July,  »nnii.17l  li.i'.,  liy  tlie 
Thebaiis,  under  Hpaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  over  the 
Spartans.  The  latter  werii  superior  III  nuinber  and,  per- 
haps, also  in  dlsciplinuand  inllittiry  skill,  to  their  advcr- 
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LEUTSCHAU. 

taries ;  but  the  ability  of  their  generals  enabled  the  The- 
bans  to  achieve,  despite  every  disadvantage,  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  won  by  one  Greek  army  over  another. 
Cleombrotiis,  the  Spartan  king,  was  left  dead  on  the 
iielil,  with  many  of  his  principal  otHceri!,  and  the  flower 
of  Ills  troops.  Sparta  lost  with  this  battle  the  asccnd- 
.nncy  'he  had  long  enjori>d  among  the  Grecian  states. 
(Xenophon,  Hellan.,  lib.'vl.  cap.  4. ;  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lili.  XV. ;  MUford't  Greece,  v.  90.  8vo.  ed.) 

LKUTSCHAU  (Hungar.  Locxe),  a  royal  free  town 
of  Hungary,  CO.  Zips,  of  which  it  isthe  cap.,  on  a  hill  120 
m.  N.E.  I'esth.  Pop.  (1837),  5,175,  of  whom  Berghaus 
says  three  eights  arc  Protestants.  It  is  old,  and  ill  built, 
but  has  a  large  and  handsome  square,  a  Gothic  church, 
wilh  the  largest  organ  in  Hungary,  a  large  old  town-hall, 
a  new  council-house,  and  aevcral  other  edifices,  the  old- 
est Lutheran  gymnasium  in  Hungary,  a  Kom.  Cath. 
gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  noble  female  seminary,  and 
nil  asylum  for  soldiers'  children.  It  produces  linen  fab- 
rics, and  mead,  of  which  last  a  good  deal  is  sent  into  Po. 
l.inil.    (.Austrian  Encyc.  ;  Berghaui.) 

LEVANT,  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  along  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Cape  Matapan  round  the  ./Ggean  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria,  to  the  western  confines  of  Egypt.  In  the  middle 
a^es,  the  trade  with  these  countries  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other 
Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  designation  of 
J.cvanle,  or  Eastern  countries.  But  the  term  Levant, 
bi'ing  no  longer  vernacular  in  the  languages  of  the  nations 
nnw  principally  engaged  in  the  trade  wilh  the  countries 
referred  to,  it  seems  to  be  falling  into  disuse. 

I, EVEN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  a  level  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
tlie  Frith  of  Forth,  19i  m.  N.  by  E.  Edinburgh  :  on  the 
\S.  of  thv.  river  Is  Its  suburb  of  Dubhieside,  or  Inver- 
loven.  Pop.  of  both,  2,063.  Levon  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal, and  not  very  regular,  streets,  running  parallel  to 
oaili  other  E.  and  W.,  with  a  variety  of  bye-lanes,  and 
detached  houses.  The  communication  between  Leven 
.and  its  suburb  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  a  sus. 
pc  ision-bridge  over  the  river ;  but  a  stone  bridge  is 
nniv(1840)  being  built.  The  only  public  buildings  are 
tlie  par.  church,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Uelicf 
and  the  Associate  Synod.  There  is,  also,  a  small  con- 
gregation of  Independents.  There  e  two  libraries, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  great  variety  of  frien('<y 
societies. 

Leven  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  manufactures. 
There  are,  either  In  the  town  or  Its  Immediate  vicinity, 
six  mills  for  spinning  flax,  driven  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  steam,  employing  about  520  hands.  There  are, 
besides,  170  hand-loom  weavers  of  coarse  linens,  of 
wliom  22  are  females.  It  has  also  a  foundry  for  cast- 
iron,  a  saw-mill  and  wood  yard,  a  mill  for  bruising 
bones,  a  brick  and  tile  work,  and  an  ochre  milli 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  At  spring-tides  it  admits  vessels  of  about 
3(10  tons  ;  but  It  dries  at  low  water,  and  is,  owing  to 
sand-banks,  extremely  difficult  of  access.  It  has  a  small 
quay ;  quite  insufficient  for  the  growing  trade  of  the 
plare.  Two  brigs  belonging  to  the  port  are  employed 
cliiefly  In  the  American  trade,  and  5  sloops  are  en- 
gaged, as  coasters.  In  1835  the  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  43,11)0/. ;  and  that  of  the  exports  to  00,483/. 
A  steamer  sails  twice  a  day  to  Leith  in  summer,  and 
once  in  winter.  The  game  of  Golf  1«  much  played  on 
the  links  or  downs  of  Dubhieside.  (tlew  Slat.  Ace. 
(ij  SmI/and,  ^  /''//CiAiVc,  pp.  204— 277.) 

LEWES,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land,  CO.  Sussex,  rape  and  bund,  of  its  own  name,  on 
llie  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge),  7  m.  N.E. 
Ilrlghton,  and  43m.  S.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bar., 
wlilch  comprises,  with  tlic  old  bor.,  parts  of  fu\ir  out- 
parislies,  in  1K3I,  8,,'i<l2.  It  is  principally  situated  on  a 
steep  declivity  W.  of  the  Ouse,  which  here  cuts  through 
tlic  chalk  hills ;  but  it  partly,  also,  stands  on  the  level 
ground  on  the  E.  side,  sheltered  by  the  South  Downs, 
that  rise  abruptly  almost  close  to  the  river  banks.  The 
sireets  are  broa(l,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas : 
and  the  town  genorally  has  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
ri'^iiectahllity.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  Assiic- 
liill,  in  High  Street,  erected  In  1812,  at  an  expense  of 
l.'iiKKi/.,  comprising  two  courts,  a  council  thnmlicr,  and 
(illier  annrtments.  The  house  of  correction,  built  on  the 
|ilan  ot  Howard,  m  I7U4,  was  gre.itly  enlarged  in  1817, 
and  now  contains  about  70  capaclims  roimis  fur  prisoners, 
»ith  I.')  cells  for  solitary  confinement.  The  silent  systeni, 
villi  hard  labour,  is  rigidly  enforciHl,  andtlie  gaol  is, on 
tlic  whole,  well  conduoted  ;  hut  "the  biilliling  is  Ineur- 
alily  bad,  in  an  unhealthy  sltiiatiiin,  and  miicli  ton  confined 
liir  the  wants  of  bo  large  a  county."  (Priton  Insiirrlur)' 
till  Hep.,  part  I.)  There  are  six  churches;  and  the 
irclesiastical  livings  comnrise  four  rectories,  two  of  which 
are  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  Tlicre  are,  likewise, 
Mvi'ii  places  of  worship  fur  Wcsleyan  and  Calviuist 
Vo...  II. 
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Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  UniUrians,  &c.,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  are  attached  well- 
attended  Sunday-schools.  The  free  grammar  school, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1512,  provides  gra- 
tuitous instruction  In  classics,  &c.,  to  12  boys,  the  ions  of 
burgesses  ;  and  there  Is  a  university  exhibition  for  the 
scholars,  tenable  for  four  years,  of  the  annual  value  of 
3-5/.  National,  Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools,  furnish 
elementary  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  and 
there  are  several  endowed  charities  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  siek,  and  Indigent. 
Lewes  had  formerly  an  extensive  trade  in  wool ;  but  this 
has  greatly  declined  ;  and  the  present  trafHc  of  the  place, 
independently  of  a  very  considerable  retail  trade  with  the 
resident  gentry  of  the  disirict,  is  chiefly  in  grain,  malt, 
sheep  and  cattle  ;  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  80,000 
sheep  are  sold  annually  at  the  Sept.  and  Oct.  fairs. 
The  Ouse  is  navigable  up  to  the  town ;  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  with  London,  tlirough  New- 
haven,  its  port.  (See  Ngwiu<,  ,>n.)  Lewes  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  is  governed  by  two  headboroughs  and 
two  const.ibles,  elected  by  the  burf.  ses ;  but  these  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  co.  magistrates. 
The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  are  held  here,  and  the 

Quarter  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex  are  held  In 
an.,  April,  Juno,  and  Oct.  This  bor.  has  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  In 
the  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  bor.  The  Boundary 
Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  tho  bor.  so  as  to  Include  with 
the  old  bor.  parts  of  the  pars,  of  Southover,  St.  Anne's, 
St.  Thomas-in-thc-Cliffe,and  South  Mailing,  liegistcred 
electors,  in  13S9-40,  803.  Lewes  is  the  place  of  election 
for  the  mems.  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex,  and  the  head 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  7  pars.  Markets  on 
Tuesday ;  cattle  fairs,  May  8.  and  Whit-Tuesday  ;  large 
sheep  fairs,  Sept.  21.  and  Oct.  2. 

The  fact  of  Lewes  being  a  lloman  st.ition  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  but  it  had  acquired  its  present  name 
(said  to  be  derived  from  leswes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  pastures)  at  least  two  centuries  before  tlie  Norman 
conquest.  William  the  Conqueror  fixed  on  Lewes  as  the 
site  of  lAio  of  those  fortresses  by  which  he  kept  in  awe 
his  Saxon  subjects ;  and  considerable  remains  of  it  still 
exist,  on  a  commanding  height,  N.W.  of  the  town.  One 
gateway  is  nearly  entire ;  and  the  keep,  which  is  In 
tolerable  preservation,  has  recently  been  tastefully  re- 
paired. E.  of  the  town  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  an- 
cient and  wealthy  priory,  the  walls  of  which  enclosed  an 
area  of  about  33  acres  :  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mon<-is- 
teries,  its  revenues  amounted  in  1,000/.  (Horsejuld'i 
Antiquities  of  Lewes,  vol.  1. ;   Pari.  Reports,  &c.) 

LEWIS.    See  Hebrides. 

LE WISHAM,  a  populous  village  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-IIone,  and  half-hund.  Black- 
heath,  on  the  Ravensbourne,  a  trib.  of  the  Thames,  4^m. 
S.E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  which  includes  the  hamlet 
of  Sydenham,  S,'220  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  g.CVJ.  The 
village  consists  chiefly  of  n  long  street,  lined  with  good 
houses,  and  extending  about  2m.  along  the  Hastings 
road.  The  h^nes  leading  in  difl'erent  directions  abound 
with  handsome  villas  and  detached  residences,  inhabited 
by  opulent  merchants  and  relired  citizens,  attracted 
thither  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  superior  salu« 
brity  of  the  air.  Ihe  church,  which  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  Is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in 
1832,  on  the  site  of  an  older  but  still  modern  building; 
accidentally  destroyed  by  Hre.  There  are,  also,  places  of 
worship  for  Weslcyan  Methodists  and  Independents : 
and  in  Sydenliam,  besides  a  district  church  and  episcopal 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenters'  meeting-houses.  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1047,  and  now  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Company  of  London, 
is  conducted  by  an  upper  and  under  master,  and  fs  allegea 
to  be  well  attended.  A  charity  school,  three  subscription 
d.'iy  schools,  and  several  Sunday  schools,  have  been 
established  for  teaching  poor  children ;  and  there  are 
almshouses  for  six  poor  women,  and  minor  charitable 
bequests.  The  trade  of  the  village  is  almost  confined  tu 
the  supply  of  the  families  resident  within  tHe  par. ;  but 
at  Loamplt  Hill  some  marl  and  chalk  pits  furnish  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lime,  and  there  are  some  large 
brick  and  tile  fields. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  V.  States,  co. 
Fayette,  of  wliidi  It  Is  tho  cap.,  on  Town-forte,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Elkhorn  river,  2.''i  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfort,  and 
70  m.  S.Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1830)  0,l)2i;.  "  Its  siluatinn 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  district,  with  a  great  many  eum- 
fortable-Uioklng  villas  and  I'arin-houses  In  the  nelghlmur- 
hood.  I'lie  town  itself  consists  of  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  and  is  not  unlike  Doncaster.  The 
cliief  street  Is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  80  feet 
wide  :  there  is  an  air  of  wcaltli  about  the  iilaee."  (.S7m. 
art's  Three  Years  in  N.  America,  II.  430,  437.)  I.exlng- 
ton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  slate,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  Its  political,  as  It  still  Is  Its  commercial, 
cap.    Its  chief  pubUc  cstid).  Is  Transylvania  uiilvcrtit}!| 
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thp  oldest  Institution  of  the  kind  In  the  W.  states.  It  was 
incorporated  In  I7H8,  and  hai  now  13  professors,  and 
uaunlly  abuiit  300  students.  In  1S29  the  principal  edifice, 
with  the  library,  was  destroyed  by  tire ;  but  another 
library  of  4,400  vols,  has  been  collected.  There  are  se- 
veral superior  private  schools.  The  state  lunatic  asylum, 
founded  in  1824,  and  which,  in  1M38,  had  122  patients  ; 
the  U.  States  branch  bank,  court-house,  market-house,  a 
large  masonic  hall,  and  eight  churches,  are  the  other 
chief  public  edifices.  Lexington  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  bagging,  cordage,  woollen  cloths  and  yarn,  car. 
pets,  machinery,  Ike.  The  inhab.  are  said  to  be  hos- 
pitable and  accomplished,  and  the  tone  of  society  agree- 
able. The  town  derived  its  name  from  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers, who  first  heard,  wliile  encampe<l  on  the  spot  where  it 
Hands,  of  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  Ame- 
rican and  British  troops  at  Lexington  in  Massachusetts, 
In  mri.  A  railroad,  28  m.  In  length,  connecting  this  town 
with  Frankfort,  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louis- 
ville, on  the  Ohio.  A  good  turnpike  road,  G4  m.  long, 
has  been  also  completed  between  Lexington  and  Mays- 
ville.    ( /liner.  Almanack  and  Encycl.) 

LEYDEN  (Lat.  LugdunumBatavorum),iice\e\)raXeA 
city  of  Holland,  being  tl>e  fourth  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Old  Uhlne,  21  m.  S.W.  Amsterdam, 
and  10m.  N.E.  the  Hague;  lat.  .^o  if  23"  N..  long.  4° 
2«'3»"E.  I'op.,  in  1H,17,  30,110.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  wet  ditch,  and  is  entered  by  ancient  gate- 
ways. "  On  the  outer  side  of  tlie  cingri,  or  ditch,  which 
everywhere  encompasses  the  town  except  where  it  is  cut 
by  tlie  Kliine,  is  planted  a  beautiful  double  avenue  of 
trees,  forming  agreeable  walks  fur  the  citizens  :  and  on 
the  Inner  side  rise  the  low  green  mounds,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  walls  to  tills  venerable  city."  { Chambers. ) 
Like  other  Dutch  towns,  Leyden  is  tr.iversed  by  raniJs, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges  ;  thougii,  as  its  trade  is  but 
trifling,  the  canals  are  of  little  use.  The  streets  are 
usually  long,  broad,  and  well  built ;  and  there  arc  some 
striking  public  cdifircs,  and  the  town  has  an  antique 
venerable  appearance.  Barrow  compares  the  Breede 
Straat  (KtoixA  Street)  of  Leyden  to  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford,  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  He  says 
— "  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  wider,  and  at  least 
three  times  tile  length  ;  ,ind,  contrary  to  tlie  usual  prac- 
tice of  laying  out  streets  by  the  Dutch,  it  has  the  same 
gently  winding  turn,  but  wants  the  gr.idual  ascent,  which 
contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford.  Tlie  houses  in  that  of  Leyden  are  gi^ncraily 
superior  and  more  iHrturesque  ;  and,  thougli  the  number 
of  colleges  of  .incient  architecture,  with  their  turrets, 
towers,  and  spires,  in  Oxford,  exceed  the  number  of 
public  buildings  in  tlie  llroad  Street  of  Leyden,  there  Is 
one,  at  least,  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most 

iiicturesque  college  in  High  Street.  This  ia  the  old 
;I6lei  dc  Ville,  built,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
front,  in  the  year  1574.  It  has  a  tall  spire,  somewhat 
remarkable  in  its  architecture,  and  not  inelegant.  It  Is 
tiuilt  of  a  dark  blue  stone,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  black  marble,  and  its  prominent  parts  are  tip|>ed  with 
gilding.  The  body  of  the  building  has  nearly  3U  win- 
dows on  a  line  in  front,  3  pediments,  or  gables,  highly 
ornamented,  a  handsome  balustrade,  surmounted  l)y  a 
ridge  of  stone  globes,  and  the  whole  front  of  this  remark- 
able piece  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 

"  With  gtUt'iUng  aplred,  and  piiiiuicles  adoni'd.** 

The  ground-floor  of  the   town-house  is  appropriated 
as  n  market  for  butchers'  me.it,  tnit  this  is  not  seen 
from  the  street.     Nothing  Ci>n  exceed  the  cleanliness 
of  Leyden  in  all  its  streets,  whether  tliose  witli  or  those 
without  canals.     The  former,  with  their  quays,  are  par- 
ticularly neat ;    .ind  the  bridges  are  mostly  of  stone, 
of  wliicii,  they  pretend  to  say.  there  are  not  fewer  tlian  I 
liiO."   (  Tiiur  ia  lloltantl,  7'i.'77  )    In  the  council  ,ind  au-  I 
dience  cliainbers,  on  the  first-fionr  of  the  town-hall,  are  | 
several  valuable  paintings,  as  the   Last   .iiidgment,  by 
Lucas  Van  Li'jden  ;  a  large  pldnre,  representing  the 
Bt.ite  of  the  ciiy  and  its  inliab.  ilnring  its  siege  by  the  . 
Spaniards,   iniluillng  a  port. ait  of   the  heroic    hurgo-  ' 
master  \'anderwerf.     Tlie  church  of  St.  Peter,  founded  1 
in   1321,  one  of  the   lincst   Cothii'  edifices  In    Holland,! 
ciMitains  tlie  tiiinl>s  of  Hoerhaavi',  the  Meermans,  Sea-  i 
liger.  Camper,  ^c.     Near  this  (liureli,  is  a  large  open  i 
square,  nrn,vnenli'il   Kith  trees,  and  having  a  canal  in  : 
its  centre  ;  it  was  I'orinerly  covered  with  houses,  acci-  | 
dentally  ilestrnyi'il  by  tlie  (ilnwing  ii|i  of  a  boat  laden  with  | 
giinpou.li'r  III  till'  canal,  in  ls(i7.     AlMiiit  I.W  |iersiins  hist  i 
tlii'ir  llvi'<  on  lliif  iirc^sion.     The  chnnh  of  SI.  I'ancras 
h.is  iiUci.i  nm-i    iiiip'i«iiig  front,  and  the  tomb  of  Vaii- 
dcTwirl       li,   ihn  irijtre  (.(  the  city  is  a  ruined  timer, 
railed  the  \n\t\i.  o(  uncertain  but  ancient  diUe,  ereclid 
on   the  only  elevated   tput  of  (jruund  for  many  miles 
ninnil. 

Leyden  ii  a  very  dull  Inanimate  town,  without  manu- 
(a<-HP('s,  trade,  or  fiiistle  of  .-iny  kind.  But  It  Is.  iintv  ith- 
staiidiiig,  a  most  desirable  residence  for  men  of  learning 
ftid  rescarcli.    Its  uuitcmity,  whitli,  fur  a  Icnulhi'iied 


period,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  was 
founded  by  the  I'rince  of  Orange,  in  157R,  to  reward 
the  inhab.  for  their  bravery,  and  as  some  compens.itloii 
for  the  sulTerings  they  sustained  during  the  siege  <ir  the 
city  by  the  Spaniards.  It  soon  attained  to  tlie  highest 
estimation,  lieing  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  Continental  schools  for  the  study  of  clas- 
sics, law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  Among  its  professors, 
are  the  Illustrious  names  of  Uoinca,  Joseph  Scaliger, 
Daniel  Hcinslus,  Gomarus,  Armlnlus,  Boerhaave,  Van 
Swleten,  I,eeiicnl>oeck,  Sgravesande,  Burman,  Ituhnken, 
&c.  Grotius  and  Descartes  were  of  the  number  of  Its 
pupils,  as  were  Evelyn,  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith.  And 
though  no  longer  so  celebrated  as  formerly,  it  Is  still 
extremely  well  conducted,  has  valuable  libraries  and 
scientific  collections,  and  able  and  learned  professors. 
In  1835,  it  had  In  all,  C47  students;  of  whom,  2%  stu- 
died law,  212  divinity,  131  medicine,  and  54  philosophy. 
The  college  buildings  are  detached,  and.  In  fact,  are 
placed  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  in 
difTercnt  streets :  they  are  all  plain  stone  and  brick,  and 
EuHiciently  evince,  by  their  aupearance,  that  tliey  liave 
been  intended  for  use  and  not  furomamcnt.  Tlie  principal 
of  these  buildings,  which  Is  very  old,  and  was  formerly 
a  religious  house,  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie  city  ;  its 
hall,  in  which  the  senaius  academicut  meets,  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
founder  of  the  university,  and  upwards  of  100  por- 
traits of  professors  in  historical  succession.  The  senatus 
consists  of  33  professors ;  and  as  this  university  re- 
quires no  teat  of  religious  faith,  either  from  its  profes- 
sors or  scholars,  it  comprises  all  sects  and  denoinin,a- 
tlons,  liotirChristian  and  Jewish.  Most  of  the  lectures 
are  delivered  in  Latin,  and  the  public  announcement  of 
the  courses  is  in  tliat  language.  The  students,  who 
wear  no  particular  dress,  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  town  ; 
and  the  greater  number  suliecribe  to  a  club-house  and 
rcading-ruom,  supiilied  with  German  and  French  publi- 
cations. Tlie  students  of  Leyden  bear  a  high  cliaracter 
for  diligence ;  but,  among  other  drawbacks,  junior  stu- 
dents have  to  act  fur  six  weeks  as  fags  to  those  of  older 
standing  ;  and  duelling  Is  said  not  to  bo  laid  under  any 
efficient  restraint. 

Tlic  museum  of  natural  history,  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity, surpasses  most  others  in  Europe,  bein^  mainly 
indebted  for  its  excclleuce  to  the  public  spirit  of  tlio 
Dutch  naval  oflicers  and  foieign  employei,  who  take  every 
opportunity  of  forwarding  natural  curiosities  to  their 
native  country  ;  but  it  also  owes  much  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  birds  by  Temminck,  and  to 
the  labours  of  travellers  and  collectors  sent  by  the 
senatus  to  Africa,  S.  America,  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  museum,  which  is  open  gratis  to  all  classes, 
consists  of  an  upper  and  under  story,  occupying  four 
sides  Ufa  large  court.  The  classification  of  the  aniinid 
kingdom  Is  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvicr ;  and  sucii 
is  the  zeal  manifested  in  perfecting  the  collections,  that 
Mr.  Chambers  mentions  that  2,.'i00  guilders,  or  20H/. 
sterling,  had  recently  been  paid  by  tlie  university  for 
one  shell  of  a  nautUtu,  to  complete  the  series  of'^such 
specimens  1 

'i'lie  museum  of  Egv'ptlan  antiquities  It  particularly 
rich  in  papyri,  jewellery,  and  gold  ornaments ;  and 
cnmpriset  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Cartilage,  and 
the  iargi!«t  collection  of  Etruscan  broMes  N.  of  tlie 
Alps.  Sielwld's  extensive  and  valuable  Japanese  mu- 
seum is  also  in  Leyden.  The  library  of  the  university 
has  GO,(KXI  printed  volumes,  and  I4,<KKI  MSS.,  more  than 
2,0(M»  of  which  are  Arabic.  The  botanic  garden,  which 
comprises  several  acres,  and  is  extremely  well  laid  out, 
has  an  extensive  series  of  specimens,  arranged  accurdinu 
to  the  systems  of  Linnsus  and  Jussieu,  witli  exten- 
sive conservatories  for  rearing  and  jircscrvlng  trujiical 
plants.  Sec. 

Leyilen  has  a  gnml  observatory,  17  churches  (one  of 
whicli  is  lloni.Cath.);  2  hospitals  ;  an  /iSlrl  iles  inmlidcs, 
a  fine  new  edifice  ;  an  arsenal ;  custom-house  ;  eliainlicr 
of  commerce  ;  societies  of  Dutch  literature,  science,  aid 
poetry;  branches  of  the  Society  of  Public  (iuod,  tlni 
Nathinai  Economical  Society,  and  the  Dutch  .Society  of 
the  Fine  Arts ;  an  academy  of'^design,  Hei-.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  children  belonging  to  tlie  city  are  being  iiistnictcil ; 
a  small  fee  is  exacted  in  the  poor-schools,  whlcii  is  not 
usUitl  in  Holland. 

In  the  I7th  century  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen 
cloth  was  extensively  carried  on  iit  Leyden,  and  It  is 
said  to  have  had,  in  Ili.V.l,  nliiiiit  3,<ltKI  houses,  and  lOO.IliO 
inhab.  (We  C'AW.  p.  2<iM. )  I'erliaps,  liuwever,  this 
statement,  is  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  said  by  Bilsih- 
ing  to  liave  liail.  in  I7't2,  I0,n<i1  houses,  vvhicii,  at  aii 
average  of  7  individuals  to  a  house,  would  give  a  pop.  of 
about  77,000.  [lluschintt'sUeogriiphii,  ill.  JUO.  Eiig  ed.) 
Latterly,  however.  It  has  increnseJ  very  cnnsideralily ; 
its  pop.,  wliirh,  ill  IN37,  exceeded  3li,IIIKI,  having  been 
under  2H,li(iO  in  iHl7.  Its  cloth  maniiracture  has  liccn 
for  a  ii'iiulliened  |Hiiiid  comparatively  uniinpurtiml  \ 
but  it  ii  ilili  carried  uii  to  suiiiu  extent,  particularly  the  I 
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LEYTON  (LOW). 

nrnnufacture  of  coarse  cloths,  and  of  counterpanes, 
rugs,  &c.  It  also  carries  on  some  other  branches  uf 
industry,  and  has  a  considerable  trafflc  In  wool,  butter, 
and  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  con- 
necteil  iiy  c.inals  with  Ilaurlcin,  Delft,  and  the  llaRUe. 

During  the  lalt(!r  part  of  the  1 7th,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  ISth  century,  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
the  most  cclohratcd  branch  of  indu;ftry  carried  on  at 
Lcyder.  was  that  of  printing  and  publishing.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Uutch  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  l2mo.,  8vo.  and  4to,,  including  most  of  those 
by  the  F.lzevirs.  issued  from  the  presses  of  this  city,  and 
would  alone  have  conferred  on  it  imperishable  renown. 
A,good  deal  of  printing  and  publishing  is  still  carried 
on ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the  works  now 
fiiiblished  here,  or,  we  may  add.  anywhere  else,  for  any 
tlint  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  chcfs-d'ccuvre 
alluded  to  above. 

The  siege  of  Lcyden  by  the  Spaniards  in  l.')74  is  one 
of  tlie  most  memorable  events  In  the  history  of  the  great 
struggle  made  by  the  United  Provinces  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of 
Spain.  The  inh.ibitants  displayed  the  most  invincible 
courage  and  resolution.  Valdez,  the  Spanish  general, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  carry  the  town  by  storm, 
cn.leavoured  to  cut  ofT  all  communication  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  effect  its  reduc- 
tion by  famine.  He  completed  his  lines  of  circuin- 
vallation.  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  as  to 
entail  the  most  tremendous  suBering  on  the  inliabitants, 
williout,  however,  shaking  their  determination  to  die 
rather  than  give  up  their  city  to  the  enemy.  At  length 
the  country  round  the  town  having  been  laid  under 
w  .Iter,  a  squadron  of  Hat-bottomed  boats  laden  witli  pro- 
visions and  stores  made  its  way  through  the  Spanish 
lines  to  the  city.  This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
Ficgc  ;  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  immediately  to  raise 
It,  after  having  incurred  a  very  heavy  lois.  ( IVatson't 
I'/iilip  II.,  b.  13.) 

Leyden  has  given  birth  to  some  highly  distinguished 
inillvlduals.  Rembrandt  was  born  (in  IfiOfi)  in  its  iinme- 
(li;  te  vicinity ;  and  it  Is  the  native  place  of  Gerard  Douw, 
Vaiidervelde,  Mieris,  Jan  Steen,  and  other  distinguished 
painters ;  and  of  Vossius,  lleinsius.  Muschenbrock,  Van 
Swieten,  John  Bocholt,  better  known  as  John  of  Ley- 
den, founder  of  the  Anabaptists,  &c.  The  learned  and 
laborious googrtiphcr  Philip  Cluvier,  orCluvcrius,  though 
a  n.-itive  of  Dantzic,  resided  principally  in  Leyden,  where 
his  learned  and  excellent  works  on  the  gcngrnphy  of 
ancient  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  his  valuable  /n- 
trmiui'tio  in  Universam  Geograpliiam  were  published. 
Hi'  died  here,  in  depressed  circumstances,  iii  10^3,  at  the 
early  age  of  43.  (Martiniitr,  art.  Lcydc ;  Biographie 
I'niivrselle,  SfC.) 

l.KYTON  (LOW),  a  vIllaRC  and  par.  of  KngIand,co. 
Kssex,  hund.  Becontrcc,  on  the  Lea,  in.  N.K.  London. 
Area  of  par.,  2,82(1  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,,')23.  Low 
l.eytou  is  situated  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  K. 
bank  of  the  river  ;  but  further  K.,  connected  by  a  long 
straggling  street.  Is  Leytonstone.  on  an  ciniuence, 
roniprising  several  handsome  villas,  chiefly  tenanted 
bv  London  merchants  and  traders.  The  church,  a  brick 
hiiilding  with  a  low  tower,  is  lemarkablc  only  as  having 
biiMi  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  labours  of  Strype  the  an- 
tiiiuary,  who  held  the  vicarage  (i«  years,  and  was  buried 
here  in  17.'17.  A  Ilom.  Calh.  chapel  and  chapel  for  Wes. 
li'yan  IVIethodlsts,  are  the  other  places  of  worship  ;  and 
the  i)arlsh  has,  besides  Sunday  scliools,  a  boys'  free  school, 
a  school  of  industry  for  g.  .»,  and  several  minor  charities. 

LIU  AU  (Lettish,  I.opfia),  a  sea-port  town  of  Hussia, 
pfiiv.  I'ourland,  on  the  Haltic,  beside  the  Like  Libau, 
lor.  m.  W.  by  S.  Mittau.  Pop.  probably  .'),(KI0.  It  is 
walled,  and  entered  by  a  gate  from  the  N.  Its  streets 
arc  narrow,  and  mostly  unpaved  ;  and  its  market-place, 
lliongh  large,  is  irregular.  The  houses  are  of  timber, 
and  only  one  story  high.  It  has  Lutlieran,  U.  Catholic, 
iind  t'alvinistic  churches,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  port,  though  co  imodious,  has  only  from 
s  ti)  12  ft.  water,  and  caiiiiot,  therefore,  be  entered  by 
vessels  of  nuuli  tmrden.  It  has,  however,  a  consider- 
ahlc  trade ;  most  part  of  the  proiluco  of  t'ourland, 
,is  cattle,  linseed,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  \e.  being  exported 
Iroin  it.  Its  imports  are  chieHy  colonial  products,  ma- 
r.ulactured  goods,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  Kc.  In  ls:i:i,  the  value 
iilthe  exports  from  Lilian  amounted  to  .''>,'ill.H'.iti  roubles, 
and  that  of  the  Imports  to  Iil7,7.')t  r.  (Si-liiiilxln;  I.ii 
Itiissit:  .'iH.'i.  ;  Possail.  I)cs  Kiiixiitli.  Uiissl.  Il">.,  Jir) 

I.iltKHl.'V,  a  repulillcan  state  of  \V.  Afric.i.  IdUiided, 
ill  IMil.hy  free  blacks  from  tlie  l'.  Slates  of  N.  America, 
miller  llie  aiis|iiies  of  the  Ainerican  ('uliinisatlon  .So- 
liity.  Us  Icrritiiry  ('Xtcnils  along  the  (iiiiiiea  coast  lor 
ilmiit  22.')  in.,  with  a  lireailth  Inland  of  21)  or  HO  m.,  chlelly 
I'.lween  lat.  4 '  .iiid  7*^  N,,  and  lung.  !i"  and  12"  W.  Pop. 
r-liinated  at  4,1  (HI  colonists,  besides  natives.  The  coast 
I  is  generally  low,  but  the  lountry  gradually  rises  towards 
111!'  interlo'r,  and  at  about  2(1  or  ;i(l  ni.  from  the  sra,  tlie 
I  hills  are  uf  considerable  cluvutiuu.     Several  rivers  l.iil 
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into  the  Atlantic  within  the  colony.  —  at  the  St.  John, 
St.  Paul.  Mesurado,  &c. ;  but  they  are  navigable  only 
by  small  vessels  for  short  distances.  The  want,  indeed,  of 
any  great  navigable  river  that  might  have  opened  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  interior,  is  a  heavy  drawback  on  the 
prosperity  of  this  colony;  and  will  always  hinder  It 
from  becoming  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance. 
The  soil  Is  said  to  be  fruitful,  and  the  climate  better, 
or  rather  le.is  destructive,  tlian  in  most  other  parts  of 
tlic  coast.  Itiue,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  bananas, 
cassava,  and  yams  are  raised ;  and  camwood,  palm-oil. 
ivory,  hides,  wax.  and  pepper,  arc  among  the  exports. 
The  settlement  is  visited  by  traders  from  the  interior, 
and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe  and  America, 
partly  in  colonial  shipping.  The  care  of  the  local  inte- 
rests and  subordinate  alfairs  of  the  colony  is  confided  to 
native  colonists,  and  it  has  two  legislative  chambers  ;  but 
the  powers  of  government  are,  notwithstanding,  sub- 
stantially vested  in  the  agent  of  the  American  Colonisa- 
tion Society.  Its  object,  in  fact,  was  to  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  blacks,  who  might  there  enjoy  that  indepen- 
dence and  consideration  wliich  long-cherished  prejudices 
hinder  them  from  enjoying  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  being  able  to  dispose  of  manu- 
mitted slaves  by  sending  them  to  this|colony  would  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  manumission ;  but  we  believe  that 
in  this  respect  it  has  had  very  little  inlluence,  only 
about  2,000  liberated  slaves  having  been  sent  to  it.  A 
good  many  blacks  rescued  from  slave-ships  on  the 
African  coast  and  elseivhero  have  been  landed  here. 
Primary  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  instruction 
of  the  bi.icks.  and  it  has  sever.1l  churches,  and  a  printing- 
press.  Hut  we  understand,  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  colonists  are  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  tliough  they  are  not  worse  than  might  have 
ben  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  chief  town,  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesurado,  lat. 
G°  25'  N..  long.  10°  SlV  W..  has  about  1.200  inhab. 
(Encyc.  Americana i  Murray's  Encyc.  qf  Geog.,  Amer. 
edit.,  iii.  4.'5, ;  Macqneen's  Survey  qf  Africa.) 

LIBOUllNE,  a  town  and  river-port  of  France,  dtp. 
Giro.ide,  cap.  arrond,  on  the  Dordogne,  at  its  Junction 
with  the  Isto.  20  m.  E.N.E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  in  183G,  ex. 
com.,  8,084,  Few  towns  in  France  arc  so  regularly  and 
well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  its  liouses 
elegant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  good  walls  and  agree- 
able promenades.  Among  the  chief  public  edifices  are 
extensive  cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  public  librarv, 
with  3,000  vols.,  and  a  handsome  brick  ,ind  stone  bridge 
of  9  arches  across  the  Dordogne.  The  port,  at  high 
water,  lias  from  10  to  IG  ft.  water,  fidmitting  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden.  Libournc  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefec- 
ture, of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  a  sub-commissariat  of  marine.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  slutTs.  articles  of  military  equipment,  glass 
and  cordage,  and  docks  for  ship-building.  It  is  an  en- 
trepot for  salt  and  .igricultural  produce  destinc<l  for  Hor- 
deaux.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  in 
286.  (Huso,  art.  Girunde,  Sjc.) 

L1CHFI1:LD.  a  city.  pari,  bor.,  and  co.  of  itself,  lo- 
cally situated  in  co.  StalTord,  hund.  Offlow,  if)  m.  N. 
liirmingham,  29  m.  W.  Leicester, and  lOS  m.  N.W.  Lon- 
don. Area  of  the  co.  of  city  (which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  p.irl.  bor.)  3,180  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  (K.'iOS.  The 
city,  which  stands  In  a  fine  valley,  on  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Trent,  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  ;  but 
it  is  well  iiaved  and  lighted,  mimy  of  the  houses  are 
handsome,  and  its  general  apiiearance  is  respectable. 
The  chief  public  buildings,  besides  the  churches,  are 
the  guildhall,  a  neat  stone  cdilice,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  carved  the  city  arms ;  the  market-house,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  old  market-cross ;  the  bishop's  palace. 
In  the  Close,  and  a  small  theatre.  Lichlleld  Is  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  town,  close  to  a  lino  sheet  of  water.  It  is  built 
chlelly  in  the  decorated  Gotliic  style  peculiar  to  the 
12tli  and  13th  centuries,  and  comprises  a  nave,  clioir,  and 
transepts,  with  a  lailye- chapel.  It  measures,  from  E. 
to  W.,  410  ft.,  and  is  l.'i3  ft.  wide,  measured  along  the 
transepts.  There  arc  three  towers,  the  central  one  of 
which,  rising  from  the  intersection,  is  surmounted  by  a 
llglit  steeple,  and  has  a  total  liiiglit  of  280  ft. :  the  toweri 
at  the  \V.  end  are  each  180  ft.  high.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  supported  by  pillars  formed 
of  clustered  columns  with  ne.at  foliated  ca|iltals:  the 
roof  is  b»'autll'ully  groined,  the  clioir  is  elegantly  fur. 
nishcd,  and  there  are  several  tine  moniinu'iits,  one  of 
which  Is  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  groat  lexicographer,  a 
native  of  this  city,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
IHth  ()(■  September,  I7IH).  'i'he  exterior  parts  of  tl-e 
building  ari'  highly  ornanientcd  with  sculpture  and 
trai  ery-work :  the  \V.  front  ilisplavs  a  multitude  of 
ligiires  in  alto  rclietu).  Illustrative  ol"  passages  In  Uible 
lilst.iry.  and  on  the  roof  Is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  erected 
by  Hislio|i  I  Jacket,  who  exerted  himself  during  many 
vears  to  repair  the  damages  InBIcted  on  the  cuhcdral 
ly  the  parliamentary  troops  in  the  great  civil  war,  Tlio 
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whole  building  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  I7B7-00,  at 
an  expense  of  C,000/.  The  chapter  comprUes  a  dean,  C 
residentiary  canons,  14  prebendaries,  and  5  priest  virars. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  II43I, 
the  nett  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  IJcliHeld  amount- 
ed to  3,023/.  a  year ;  and  at  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1A34,  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral 
amounted  to  1 ,073/.  a  year.  In  the  city  are  J  par.  church 
nnil  2  chapclrics,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  ;  besides  which,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Horn.  Catholics, 
and  other  bodies  oi'^  dissenters.  Among  the  cduc<v 
tional  establishments  are  several  Sunday  schools,  3  na- 
tional schools,  an  English  charity  school,  and  a  free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  stated 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  21  free  boys  and 
several  stijicndlary  pupils  boarding  with  the  musters; 
among  the  former  pupils  of  tliis  school  are  the  illustrious 
names  of  Ashmolc,  Addison,  Garrick,  Johnson,  and 
Woollaston.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise  two 
almshouses,  an  hospital  for  clergymen's  widows  and  or- 
phans, a  mendicity  society,  and  a  dispensary.  I.iciifleld 
nas  no  trade  or  manufactures  of  importance :  a  carpet 
factory  gives  employment  to  about  l.'iO  persons,  and  23 
others  are  returned  as  belonging  to  a  worsted-mill. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  local,  arismg  out  of  the  wants  of 
tlie  town  and  neigbbourhood,  and  there  is  little  show 
of  activity  amongst  those  engaged  in  business.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  near  the  city,  and  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Derl)y  Railway  at  a  distance  of  about  6 
m.  The  city  was  anciently  governed  by  a  guild,  dis- 
solved by  Kdward  VI.,  who  gave  it  a  charter  of  incor- 
fioration,  subsequently  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  Under 
he  Municipal  Ileform  Act.  the  bor.  is  divided  into  2 
wards,  and  the  municipal  officers  are,  a  recorder,  mayor 
and  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in 
1830,  2,1G0/. ;  but  of  that  021/.  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  property.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
guildhall,  and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  iOs.  Since  the  33d  Edward  I,,  Lichfield  has, 
with  some  intermissions,  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franclUse  was  vested  In 
the  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  and  in 
the  freemen  andburgagc-holdersof  tliecity.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  present  pari.  bor.  include  the  co.  of  the 
city,  and  the  place  called  "  the  Close,"  belonging  to  the 
cathedral.  Registered  electors,  in  1830-40,  870.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  fairs,  Jan,  10.,  Shrovo-Tues- 
day,  and  Ash-Wednesclay,  for  cattle,  sheep,  bacon,  and 
cheese ;  May  12.  for  sheep  and  cattle  ;  and  first  Tuesday 
in  November  for  cheese. 

LIECHTENSTKIN  (PRmciPALITY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  S.  Germany,  and,  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, the  least  in  extent  and  pop.  thi  onghout  Kuropc ; 
between  lat.  47"  5'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  long.  0°  2()'  and 
9°  38'  E. ;  baring  S.  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons ; 
W.  the  canton  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhine  ;  and  E.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Vor^rlberg.  Are.i, 
&3sq.  m.  Pop.  0,300.  The  surface  is  mosUy  mountain- 
ous ;  a  range  of  the  Grison  Alps  traverses  it,  separating 
the  Uhine  from  the  Samina,  a  tributary  of  (he  111.  Cattle- 
breeding,  agriculture,  timber-cutting,  and  cotton  spinning, 
especially  the  first,  are  the  cliief  occupations  of  the  inhab. 
Corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  flax,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
culture.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  prince,  and  in 
an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  clerjjy  and  rural  proprie- 
tors. Appeal  from  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
Vailutz,  lies  to  tlie  court  of  chancery  in  Vienna,  in  which 
the  prince  has  a  seat ;  and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Innspriick.  Vadutz,  or  Liechtenstein,  the  cap.,  is  a 
town  of  less  than  1,000  inhaUs.  The  princip.  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  !>!>  nn^n  to  tlie  army  of  the  German  con- 
federation ;  it  has  cine  vote  in  the  full  council  of  that 
body, and,  together  with  other  small  states  (sec  Gebm any, 
A'ol.  I.  p.  H"!.),  a  vote  in  thi'  committee,  ami  the  10th 
place  in  the  German  diet.  The  I'rincc  of  Liechtenstein 
Is  one  of  tlie  riiliest  proprietors  of  Kuroiie :  liis  cst.ites 
in  other  parts  of  Girmany,  but  especially  in  Moravia, 
extend  oviT  nearly  2.'2lMt  si|  ni. ;  ainl  his  annual  revenue 
is  estimated  at  I,2:io,<i00  florins ;  of  wliiili  amount,  how- 
ever, his  liidep.  soiertignty  yields  only  about  20,000  fl. 
{Jl/ie/iiiiis  ;   Almauiick  <!<■  Initha,  fji.) 

LIKtii;  (Diitili  l.iiyk,  (ii-rm.  i.iillicit).  nn  important 
coinmi'ici,il  and  nianulaeturing  city  and  river  port  of 
lielKiuin,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name  ;  on  the  Maese,  1.11  m. 
S.  by  W.  Maestrjcht,  and  M  m.  E.  by  S.  Urussels ;  lat. 
50°  3U'  22  '  N.,  long.  .'I'^Sl'tJ"  E.  Pop.,  in  1830,  Mflm  ; 
but  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  m  iglibourhiMMl  with  a  dense 
nop.,  employed  in  branches  of  industry  similar  to  its  own. 
Its  pop.  in  tlie  middle  of  the  l.'itli  century  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1 2li,(KlO;  latterly,  however,  if  has  been  in- 
creasing. It  is  situated  on  the  (U'clivity  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  and  is  consoiiuently  divided  Into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  latter  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
OurtlK^  with  tlie  Maese,  and  is  intersected  by  many 
briUK  hes  of  tlie  last  named  river,  wliich  are  enclosed  by 
etoiie  Willis,  nai  crtfsscd  liy  numerous  bridges.   The  chief 
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bridge,  the  Ponl  dcTArche,  thrown  acroit  the  main  (troam 
of  the  Maesc,  Is  l.'iS  yards  in  length,  40  ft.  In  breadth, 
and  lias  0  fu-chcs,  varying  In  diameter  from  .SO  to  65  ft. 
A  convenient  quay  for  commercial  purposes  extends  botli 
above  and  below  this  bridge,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  along  the  Maese,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
as  far  as  this  city.  Liege  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its 
furtiPeations  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is 
defended  on  the  N.W.  by  a  large  citadel,  lately  rebuilt, 
and  on  the  E.S.E.  by  Fort  Chartreuse;  besides  which 
there  are  only  a  few  outworks.  There  are  10  suburbs. 
Liege  ia,  generally  speaking,  ill  built.  In  both  the  lower 
and  upper  town,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  in  the  latter 
they  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  so  steep 
as  to  be  ascended  in  many  places  by  flights  of  steps. 
Among  the  i  I  squares,  are  2  tolerably  spacious ;  in  one  of 
which  stands  .the  town  hall,  and  in  the  other  the  theatre. 
The  town  hall,  comprising  the  provincial  coiirt-bousc 
and  prison,  is  a  dark  stime  building,  of  gre.it  cxtiMit  and 
magnificence,  with  two  open  courts,  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  resembling  that  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 
It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of 
Liege.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  stood  in  this 
square  ;  hut  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  revolutionary 
forces  in  1794,  and  no  traces  of  it  exist.  The  church  of 
St.  Jacques,  in  the  decorated  Gothic,  is  the  architectural 
plor}>of^tho  city.  ,It  was  completed  in  1S52.  Its  interior 
IS  astonishingly  magnificent,  and  displays  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  tr.acery  and  fret- work  that  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with.  It  has  a  nolile  organ,  but  its  statues  and 
paintings  are  inferior.  St.  Croix,  and  some  of  the  otiier 
churches,  of  which  there  are  21  U.  Catholic  and  1  Fro- 
testant,  are  also  fine  structures.  The  theatre  is  a  h<and. 
some  modern  building,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  :  from 
the  square  in  which  it  stands  a  piece  of  water  runs  to 
encircle  the  town  on  its  W.  side,  bordered  by  a  prome- 
nade plantetl  with  trees.  The  buildings  of  the  university 
stand  beside  the  Maese,  on  the  ruins  of  a  church  of  the 
Jesuits.  This  institution,  founded  by  the  late  king  of 
Holland,  in  1810,  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and 
physic ;  40  professors,  and  usually  from  40O  to  ntX)  stu- 
licuts.  It  possesses  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  with  up- 
wards of  ii.OOO  specimens,  a  cabinet  of  3,(KK)  fossils, 
found  iu  the  yiciiiity,  and  other  scientific  collections, 
and  a  library  comprising  many  curious  MSS. 

According  to  Mr.  Ch<imbcrs,  "  The  sight  of  Liege  at 
once  reminds  us  of  an  English  manufacturing  town.  Wo 
hail  its  engiue  chimneys  and  smoke  as  emblems  both  of 
wealth  and  advancement  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  as 
we  drive  into  Its  busy  streets,  and  pass  along  its  open 
quays  thronged  with  commerce,  we  arc  apt  to  inquire  of 
ourselves,  can  all  this  be  on  the  Continent,  and  not  in 
one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  ?"  ( Tuur, 
SjC.  in  1838.)  In  fact,  Liege  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
Birmingham  of  the  Continent.  It  owes  this  di.stinction 
to  its  situation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and 
iron,  and  which  also  affords  zinc,  lead,  copper,  sulphur, 
alum,  marble,  and  slate.  The  coal-field  of  Liege  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  being  ,5 
leagues  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  up  to  2  leagues. 
Coal  is,  however,  r.ither  expensive,  the  cost  of  raising 
it  having  been  estimated,  In  1830,  at  about  10  fr.  per 
ton. 

The  manufacture  of  caimons  and  fire-arms  is  that  I'or 
which  Liege  and  its  environs  are  most  cciebrateil.  The 
royal  cannon-foundry  in  this  city.instituted  in  1S02,  pro- 
duces at  an  average  <j  pieces  of  ordnance  weekly,  partly 
brass  and  partly  iron.  There  are  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  fowling-pieces,  muskcLs,  pistols,  &c.  The  guns 
of  Liege  are  said  to  be  chea|>er  tlian  those  of  England  ; 
but  there  is  not,  we  believe,  any  real  ground  for  sucii  an 
assertion  ;  tiiey  may  perhaps  cost  less  money,  but  tlier. 
they  are  uot  nearly  so  well  flpislied,  nor  so  g(MMl,  as 
English  guns.  Mad  they  been  ri-ally  cheaper,  the  manu- 
facture would  not  have  declined  so  raiiidly  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  4  years  ending  with  1838. 

Aci'ofST  of  the   Qu.antlties  of  Fire-arms  m.iiiiifaetnred 
Ht  Liege  in  each  of  the  4  ye.irs  ending  with  1838. 
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I  In  1830,  the  most  flourishing  year  of  the  manufaitiire, 
the  value  of  the  fire-arms  issued  from  tlie  diU'creiit  f.ic- 
tories  of  Liege  was  estimated  at  7,000,0(10  fr. 

1  Ste,un  engines  and  machinery  are  largely  prodiieeil  In 
Lle!;e  and  in  the  adjacent  busy  .ind  pdimlous  viila^'c  (,f 
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the  Miiesc.  The  palace  of  tho  former  princc-blshops  at 
that  place  having  been  bought  in  1R17  by  the  Messieurs 
CockeriU,  Knglisiimen,  they  established  in  It  the  largest 
hardware  manufacturing  establishment  in  Belgium,  or 
indeed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  and  other  descriptions  of  machinery, 
and  to  forging  and  manufacturing  iron  and  iron  goods. 

It  is  said  that  UO  steam-engines,  of  tho  aggregate 
power  of  (i'.lS  horses,  are  constantly  employed  in  this 
factory,  with  from  2,000  to  2,200  workmen,  UDO  of  whom 
are  niniers.  Most  of  the  locumnttvc  engines  upon  the 
liolgian  railways,  the  engines  for  steam  vessels,  &c. 
used  in  Belgium,  have  been  made  here,  and  many  have 
also  been  sent  to  other  parts.  But  we  regret  to  li.ive  to 
add,  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  Messrs.  CockeriU 
li.ive  recently  been  Involved  in  serious  dlHlculties:  and 
if  tlieir  works  be  now  carried  on,  it  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  through  the  advances  that  have  been  made  them. 

I.lege  has  also  manufactories  of  files,  nails,  stoves,  and 
liarilware  of  all  kinds  ;  watches,  jewellery,  bronze,  and 
otlier  ornaments  ;  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  glue, 
tobacco,  paper,  chemical  proiiucts,  *c. ;  with  nuincrou  , 
dyeing  liou.se3,  tannerios,  and  distilleries.  It  has  an 
exchange,  a  chamber  of  cominerco,  a  bank,  with  the 
privilege  of  coining  money,  a  savings' bank,  a  wo**/ * 
pii'li',  numerous  hospitals,  and  benevolent  instil''l'"<i.', 
superior  and  elementary  schools,  and  various  Icani'd  i>>- 
cieties.  A  railway  connects  Lioge  with  Louvalii  and 
Brussels. 

In  the  7tli  century,  a  village  named  T.egia  occupied  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city.  In  712,  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  founded,  and  I.icge  w.as  erected  into  a 
bislioprlc.  In  the  lOth  century  its  bishops  were  raised  to 
tlie  rank  of  independent  sovereign  princes.  In  tlie  suc- 
ceeding ages  continual  wars  and  disturlianccs  prevailed 
between  the  burghers,  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
popular  institutions,  and  the  prince-l)ishoii8.  It  w.ns 
taken  on  the  30th  of  October,  1408,  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
iluke  of  nurgiindy,  and  barbarously  delivered  up  to 
military  execution.  During  the  Fre'ncli  ascendancy,  it 
became  the  cap.  of  the  dcp.  of  Oiirthe.  (  Vamlerniaclen, 
Dill,  lif  the  I'ruv.  Liege;  liriavoinne,  de  I' Industrie  en 
Jjtljiique ;  Ueuschlinn,  Chambers, ^c.) 

LlhGNMTZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prnv.  Silesi.i,  cap.  gov. 
and  circ.  of  Uegnitz,  on  the  Kat^bach,  at  its  conliuencc 
with  the  Schwarzwasser,  "lOm.W.  by  N.  Breslan  ;  lat.  iil" 
r2'lx"N..  long.  lC''y'47"E.  Pop. ( I K37),  11,007.  Itwas 
nierly  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  but  now  h.is  only 
gates  without  walls;  and  its  ramparts  being  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  serve  only  for  public  walks. 
It  is  an  old,  but  a  handsome,  well  biiilt  town  :  it  has 
several  suburbs,  2  Lutheran,  and  3  R.  Catli.,  churches  ; 
a  I'liii;  chapel  — the  Furstcnciiyelle  —  \n  which  .are  buried 
tli(!  princes  of  tho  line  of  Plast,  a  dynasty  wliich  gave 
'Jl  kings  to  Poland,  and  123  dukes  to  Liegiiitz,  from  775 
to  1(;75,  when  the  family  became  extinct ;  the  old  castel- 
late<l  palace  of  those  princ  's  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  an  ancient  council-house, 
a  gymnasium,  an  academy,  established  in  1810  for  the 
sons  of  Sileslaii  gentlemen,  whether  H.  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  workhouse,  an  hos- 
pital, ivc.  Outside  the  town  is  a  good  cemetery.  I.ieg- 
uitz  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts,  lioards  of 
tixalion,  and  weights  and  mp,asures,  &c.  for  its  gov.,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  several  battitlions  of  fusileers,  of 
a  landwehr  or  militia  battalion,  and  of u  commandant  of 
p:,lice.  It  manufactures  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stufls, 
stockings,  lace,  Prussian  blue,  and  starch,  and  h.is  several 
hrewcrii^s  and' bleaching  grounds,  and  an  .ictive  trade  in 
its  own  produce,  and  in  nvulder  and  other  products  raised 
in  tho  ailjaceiit  country.  The  gardeners  in  the  vicinity 
are  said  to  be  the  most  expert  of  any  In  Silesia.  On  the 
liith  of  August,  17G0,  Frederick  the  Great  totally  de- 
fcatoil  the  Austrian  general  Laudohn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town  ;  Frederick  made  liis  dispositicms  with 
so  much  skill  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Marshal 
Dauii,  who  commanded  another  Austrian  army,  to  come 
to  Laiidohn'a  assist.mce.  (  Von  Zedlilx.  Oas  I'russ.  Stnat, 
iii.  1  IS. ;  llerghaus,  Allg.  Liinder,  Sit:.) 

LIKKKE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  .\ntwcrp,  cap. 
canton,  at  tho  coiiHuence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nethe, 
10  in.  .S.E.  Antwerp.  Pop.  in  1S3(!,  13,0'JO  (lleuschling). 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churches,  a  convent,  an 
hospitid,  nianufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stulTs,  with 
cotton-printing  establishments,  distilleries,  breweries, 
and  a  nunil)er  of  oil  mills,  rape  seed  lieing  largely  culti- 
vated ill  its  vicinity.  It  sends  3  deps.  to  the  provincial 
assembly.  (IHct.Oioe.,  Ac.) 

LllFOHU,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
CO.  Donegal,  of  which  it  Is  tho  cap.  U  Is  situated  on 
tli('  extreme  i'-  verge  of  the  Co.,  on  the  Foyle,  linme- 
di.itely  below  the  confluence  of  the  Fiini  and  Morne 
rivers,  14  in.  .S.  S  .W.  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1S31,  1,090. 
It  IS  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Foyle  with  the 
town  of  .Strabane  in  Tyrone,  of  which  it  is  now  merely 
a  dependency.  It  consists  of  two  small  streets,  and  has 
a  p;ir.   church,  a  Koni,   Oath,  chapel,  a  Presbyterian 
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niccting-hou!o,  a  barrakn.  and  a  courthouse  and  prison 
for  tho  CO.  Donegal.  It  sent%mcms.  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfranchised. 

LIGOK,  a  town  of  S.K.  Asia,  cap.  of  a  Malay  princi- 
pality, dependent  on  .Sjaiii  on  tho  Ta-yung  near  It« 
mouth,  in  the  r.  Ipli  of  Siaiii,  about  lat.  8*^  17'  N.,  long. 
100°  12'  E.  P...  estimated  at  5,000;  chiefly  Siamese, 
Malays,  and  f  I'  .^  -i .  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
more  populoi,  but  it  was  captured  by  tlio  Burmese, 
and  its  inhab.>  carried  off,  in  1700,  and  again  in  178.').  It 
has  brick  ramparts,  and  a  wet  ditch ;  and  in  182,5,  U 
cannon  were  mounted  on  its  walls.  M'lthln  the  town  are 
many  hriek  temples  and  pyramids,  one  having  a  gilt 
spire,  w  loM-pkuous  object  at  sea  ;  but  all  the  dwelling- 
hoiues  ale  of  less  solid  materials.  Two  or  three  Chi- 
nese junks  trade  with  Ligor,  bringit^  cotton,  and  taking 
back  tin,  black  pepper,  rattans.  See.  The  riuah  of  Ligor 
has  extensive  authority,  with  the  power  of  capital  pu- 
nishment over  all  the  Malay  states,  tributary  to  Siain. 
(Crawfurd's  Siam,  t/c.,  li,  21.1. ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Ga- 
zetteer.) 

LIM.\,  the  cap.  city  of  Peru,  and,  next  to  Mexico,  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  countries  formerly  comprised  in 
Sp.anisii  America,  on  the  Kimac  (whence, by  corruption, 
the  n.anie  of  the  city),  in  a  delightful  valley,  from  500  to 
600  it.  above  the  level  of  tho  ocean,  6  m.  from  its  port  of 
Callao,  on  the  Pacific,  .ind  about  300  m.  S.S.E.TruxlUo  : 
lat.  12°  2'  45"  S.,  long.  77°  17'  1.5"  W.  Pop.  variously  cs- 
tiinated,  but  it  may  probably  amount  to  between  50,000  and . 
00,000.     The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  p.aases  within  20 
leagues  of  the  city ;  but  its  spurs  approach  to  within  three 
fourths  of  a  le.igiio  from  its  gates,  and  form  an  amphl- 
thcixtre,  within  wliich  Lima  is  built.    The  I<im<tc,  which, 
separates  tho  city  tVom  its  suburb,  San  Lazaro,  Is  crossed 
by  an  excellent  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  which,  being, 
furnlslied  witli  recesses  and  se.its,  Is  a  favourite  prome- 
nade.    The  city,  about  2  in.  in  length  E.  to  W.,  by  I J  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadtli,  is  of  a  triangular,  or  rather,  semi- 
circular, sliapc,  the  base,  or  long  diameter,  being  formed 
by  the  river.     Elsewlicrc,  Lima  is  surrounded  by  a  pa- 
rapet wall,  about  7  m.  la  circuit,  from  18  to  25  ft.  high, 
and  about  9  ft.  thick ;  it  is  pierced  by  six  gates,  open 
from  4   A.M.   to  II    p.m.,  and  is  defended  by  35  bas- 
tions.    Except  at  some  of  the  bastions,  the  wall  is  too 
narrow  for  tho  mounting  of  artillery  ;  and  it  is  merely 
sufficient  to  protect  the  town  against  any  sudden  attack, 
by  an  Indian  force,  for  which  purpose  it  was  constructed, 
in  1085.     At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  city  is  a  small  ci- 
tadel, in  which  arc  tlio  artillery'barracks,  and  a  military 
di'pot.    W'hen  seen  from  Callao  roads,  or  oven  from  a 
less  distance,  Lima  has  an  imposing  .apiiearance,  its  nu- 
meroiis  domes  and  spires  giving    it  quite  .-in   oriental 
aspect.     Like  tho  other  Spanl.»h  cities  of  America,  it  is 
laid  out  in  quadras,  or  squares  of  houses,  400  ft.  each 
way,  and  dividcil  by  streets  334  ft.  wide,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.    The  courses  of  the  streets  do 
not  follow  the  c.iri)i»al  points,  but  vary  from  E.  to  S.E., 
that  the  walls  may  cist  a  shade  both  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon."     In  1791,  the  city,  witii  its  suburb.  El 
Cercado.  contained  209  qundraa,  and  355  streets.     Since 
then  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made ;  not  a  Sin- 
gh' new  dwelling  having  been   built  within  the  walls 
during  the  last  30  years,    ( Three  Yean  in  the  Pacific,  i. 
379.)    Through  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  streets  di- 
rected E.  to  w.  runs  a  stream  of  water,  3  ft.  wide,  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  thrown  out  from  private 
dwellings.    Most  of  the  refuse  is,  however,  got  rid  of  by 
the  Tufke^  buzzards,  which  swarm  in  Lima,  and,  like 
dogs  in  Lisbon,  are  the  most  eSicicnt,  or  rather,  tho 
only  scavengers.     The  streets  are  paved  with  round 
pebbles,  and  the  narrow  foot-paths  with  Hat  stones,  in 
very  bad  repair.    The  same  plan  extends  to  the  suburb 
of  San  I.azaro.    The  city  is  divided  into  41iuarters,  and 
each  of  these  into  35  barrios.   For  each  barrio  an  alcalde, 
or  district  magistrate,  is  selected  from  among  the  inhab. 
For  religious  purposes,  it  Is  divided  into  A  parishes.     On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  few  houses  arc 
more  than  one  story  high,  or  if  there  be  two  stories,  tlio 
walls  of  tho  upper  consist  of  only  cane,  or  wattled  reeds, 
plastered  over  with  clay,  and  whitewashed  or  painted, 
riiis  kind  of  architcetiire  is  applied  to  even  the  churches 
and  other  public  edifices,  their  upper  parts  being  of  wood- 
work, covered  with  stucco.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses 
are  mostly  tonstructcd  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
made  of  clay  and  chopped  straw.    The  roofs  are  uni.. 
formly  fl.it.  Some  of  the  better  sort  ofhouscshaveatcrrace 
oil  the  lop,  formed  of  large  thin  baked  bricks  ;  the  com- 
mon dwellings  are  usually  roofed  only  with  thin  rafters, 
cane,  and  mats,  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  an  Inch  or 
i  more  thick  ;  but  as  it  rarely  or  never  r.iins  with  any  vio- 
lence in  Lima,  these  light  roofs  siilHciently  answer  their 
purpose,  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
thrown  down  by  an  cirthquake,  and  when  thrown  down 
are  incomparably  less  dangerous  than  if  they  were  ctui- 
I  structed  of  morb  solid  materials.     Most  ot  the  house* 
I  have  a  yatio,  or  court  vard,  in  front,  with  a  large  arched 
gateway  opening  to  the  street,  over  which  is  a  heavy 
'  i\l  ;j 
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bAlcony.  Tlic  walls  of  tlio  palius  are  painted  without 
and  within  with  vnriuns  devices,  in  fresco.  '1111  of  late 
years,  few  of  the  windows  had  either  glass  or  sashes.  Al- 
most uvcry  house  has  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
its  precincts,  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Gar- 
dens are  rare. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  ria(;a  Mayor,  or  dc  la 
hulipendencia,  the  principal  square  and  market-place. 
It  is  a  Hue  open  space,  the  size  of  a  quadra.  On  Its  K. 
side  are  the  cathedral,  the  sagrario  or  principal  parish 
church,  and  the  archbishop's  palace ;  the  last,  a  large 
superior  editice,  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  I'cruvlan 
senate.  On  the  N.  is  what  was  once  the  viceroy's  rcsl- 
dence,  an  old  unsightly  structure,  now  approi)riated  to 
the  courts  of  justice  and  other  government  olfices.  On 
the  VV.  side  are  the  cabilth  or  town-hall,  a  Chinese 
looking  edifice,  the  city  gaol,  and  other  offices :  and  on  the 
fourth  side  Is  a  colonnade  before  a  row  of  privHto  houses. 
The  above  public  buildings  haveall  ranges  of  mean  look- 
Ing  shops  In  their  lower  story.  The  booths  of  small  traders 
cover  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  area  of  the  square.  In 
the  centre  Is  a  line  bronze  public  fountain,  40  II.  high, 
raisetl  upon  a  le»el  table  of  ni.isonry  40  11.  on  each  side, 
orn;unented  with  eight  lions  supporting  a  statue  of  Tame, 
ami  tupplied  with  excellent  water  I'roni  the  Hiinae. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  Iho  city  is  occu- 
pied by  convents  and  churches,     llesiiles  a  great  many 
convents  and  nunneries,  with  churchi'S  iitt.iched,  Lima 
has  !>1  churches,  and  'ib  chapels  belonging  to  liospitals, 
collegers,  ike.    (For  an  ficcount  of  the  eluirehes,  con- 
vents, itc.  when  in  their  splendour,  see  I'llud,  /oj/rt.i'i'rfr 
r Amiriqiii;   1.   4'2S.,  \c.)     The    cithedral,    foun'ilrd  by 
I'izarro, and  in  wliiih  he  isliurii'd.  is  a  large  lineedilice, 
<(>  It.  in  front  by  3'.^(i  deep  ;  but  its  effect  is  injured  iiy 
gaudy  colouring  and   grotesque  ornaments.     At  either 
corner  of  the  front  is  an  octagonal  tower,  rising  ne.irly 
'2(HI  II.  from  its  base,  which  is  4(1  ft.  Idgli.     'I'hese  towers, 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  earthcpiake  of  17411, 
»ere  relMiilt  in   IH(l(l.     In  the  lielfries  are  several  line, 
toned  III  lis.  the  largest  of  whiili  wiijjhs  310  quintals. 
The  Interior  of  the  cathedral  is  inagnilieent.     It  Is  di- 
vided iiitii  three  naves,   and   paved  with  large  earthen 
tiles.      The    roof,    which    is    beantirnlly   jiaMellid    and 
carved.  Is  supported  liy  arches  springing  from  a  donlile 
row  of  sipiare  stinie  |illlars.     The  high  alia.    Is  in  the 
t'lirinthian  order,  and  its  columns,  cornices,  and  mould- 
ings, are  lither  caseil  willi  pnie  sliver  or  are  riclily  gilt. 
Tile  seals  and  [inlpit  In  the  clinir  are  exquisitely  e.u  ved, 
and  there  are  two  large  and  lliie-tiined  organs.     "  The 
riches  n  liich  have  been  l.ivislied  at  viu  ions  tunes  n|M>n  the  I 
iiitirior  of  (his  ediliie,  are  scarcely  to  be  crcdllid  any 
\ilure  but  in  a  city  which  once  paved  a  street  with  111-  - 
gots    of  sil>er  to  do   lninour  to  a  new   «iceroy.      The 
li.diistr  iiles  surroiindiiig  the  ereat  altar,  and  the  pipes  of  ' 
the  organ,  were  of  silver.     It  m.iy  be  mentioned,  as  a  ' 
proufof  till- aliiinilaiice  of  silver  oniaineiits   that  111  \K-t\,  ' 
\\  ton  of -ilver  was  tidien  from  the  various  chiirclies  In  , 
Lima   without   being  ini«sed.  to  iiiei't  tin'  exigencies  of 
tile  slate."    ( (',;//( /."A'A't  'riiivcls  i/j  ,V.  Am,  run.  II.  .Ml.) 
The  Mi^'Cdii.i  has  a  line  fn,ade,  and  Its  Interior  1»  very  ' 
spleniliii    :iiid    in  lily  ailorind.     The   roof  It   lofty   and 
be.iuliliilly   panelled,  aii''  in  the  centre  is  a  ciipcu  rest- 
ing  on  till'  lour  comers  forini'd  by  the  Intersection  of 
tlie  cross  aisle.     Si  ver.il  of  the  ol'   -r  par.  cliurches  are  ; 
Hortliy  a  visit.     .Sone  of  the  conventual  churchea  «re  i 
reniaikably  lich.      I'liat  of  the  I).)i.,inicaii»,  ;ti)0  (l.  long  ' 
by  Mil  liiiiad,  has  a  steeple  1-0  It.  higli.  being  the  lollictl 
III  l.lm.i. 

The  revolution  sciiilariseil  a  good  deal  of  ( hnrch 
property,  lint  i>revi"nsl)  to  lli.il  i'\ent,  the  Dominican 
eoinent  Is  s.ilii  to  li.ive  had  a  reotal  of  wi.iKili  dollars  a 

)ear,  and  a  laige  lilirary,  Millie  g I  p.iliitmgs.  and  nil. 

merlins  relliples.  ,\i  ,  liicliidin^j  a  stiitne  of  the  Madonna 
Kttilded  Willi  gems,  (.uil  to  be  of  Iniinilike  value.  Some 
of  tlie  cell-.  Iielongliig  lo  II  wire  richly  fiirnUlied.  'i  he 
I'raiii  Iscan  coinent  Is  anion.'  the  olilesl  and  largest  In 
l.l'iia.  Its  biilldnigs  covei  two  ipi.idras,  and  lis  cliiirih, 
wl.lcli  is  next  In  si/e  lo  the  lalliedril.  Is  gorgeously 
iiiloined.  Its  nioiiki  di .  ive  ii  eiin,iilir.ilili'  reveiine  from 
III!' nianiii'arlnre  of  sliroiiiU.  oi  wliiil>  they  li.ive,  or  at 
li  1st  li.id,  the  iniiiiopcly.  Ill  addiliiin  to  the  eonveiits, 
tliere  aie  iiis(/»  (If  inrcifin.  into  whleh  leniales  retire 
during   I.enl.  to  iierlorm  acts  of  peiiance  ;   and  ill  Itie 

eoiivent  of    II trio  are  •liiilliir   cells  Inr  men.      The 

liiinilH'r  of  monks  and  nuns  here  and  In  oilier  parts  of 
Terii  tt.ii  lornierly  very  gre  il  ;  bill  It  Is  now  qiiile  ollier- 
wise.  and  the  liilliienre  of  the  nvoliOion  in  liiriiing  out 
these  hi/v.  disMiliile  dioiies.  and  in  lessining  llie  de- 
l<'renie  ide  Inliabs  lull  Imiii  ai  iiisIoiiu'I  lo  pivio  all 
iiiiests,  how  iinili  sertiiig  soever.  Ii  is  lieeii  iiio.t  bene- 
ill  iai.  There  nri'  'i  loiindlliii.'  a'jIniiiN  and  II  piililli 
liopitnls.  one  of  the  1. liter.  St.  Andres.  Iiiiving  MSI 
bills.  Altai  lied  to  II.  I>  im  iiiilitlireiit  <i  itaiiir  garden  ; 
and  adjoining  It,  l<  the  inedlial  ci/llege  nl  San  I'er- 
iiaiido.  i">talili>lied  ill  |i"!i.  I.liiia  has  a  iniivrilty, 
founded  lo  I  171  Itoiciiple.  a  hiiidioine  liolliliiig.  and 
Is  p  irllj-  sujiportrd  hjf  coinreis,  luid  parll)  hjf  the  |irii. 
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duco  of  an  annual  bull-bail  I  Tho  atiulcnt),  of  whom 
there  arc  only  from  30  to  .'lU,  generally  reside  witlilu  the 
walls  of  the  institution.  The  Peruvian  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives holds  its  sittings  in  an  aiiartmcnt  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  former  palace  of  the  Inquisition  Is  now  an- 
proprlated  to  a  gaol,  and  to  the  national  museum,  wlilcli, 
though  in  extremely  bad  order,  possesses  valuable  col- 
lections of  minerals,  and  Peruvian  antiquities.  Idnin 
has  several  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  seminaries,  and  a 
nautical  academy.  Thi!  colleges,  however,  are  now  in 
anything  iiut  a  flourishing  state;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
numerous  Lancastrian,  and  other  primary  schools,  have 
sprung  up,  and  it  Is  alleged  that  all  the  white  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Notwithstanding  the  low 
st.ito  of  the  university,  It  Is  anirnied  that  education  has 
made  a  great  advance  In  the  Peruvian  capital  since  the 
revolution,  and  its  emancipatiuii  from  the  contrid  of 
the  priests  is,  at  all  events,  an  immense  step  In  advance : 
a  considerable  number  of  modern  scientllic  and  other 
works  are  said  to  be  annually  Inijiurted  from  T''.iirope. 

There  is  a  good  theatre,  but  of  rather  a  singular  form. 
It  being  a  long  oval,  with  tlic  stage  occupying  the  greater 
iiiirt  of  one  of  its  sides.  Kiill-flglits  were  formerly  cele- 
brated at  Lima  with  an  I'llnl  tiiat  rivullnl  those  of  Seville : 
and,  though  abolished  by  .San  .Martin  in  I  KM.  they  appear 
to  have  revived.  The  amphitheatre,  /'/«(•«  il,i  Acliii,\\\  tho 
suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  tiny  are  held,  has  an  area 
4(H)  ft.  in  diameter,  snrroiiiidcd  by  a  harrier  7  ft.  Iiigli,  and 
3  tierp  of  boxes  raised  on  brick  pillars,  witli  accomiiioda- 
tionsfor  from  lll,(KKlto  Li.diill spectators.  Cock-llglitingis 
a  favourite  public  diversion  ;  the  cock-pit,  or  fulisi-tiiii.  iS 
an  area  .Milt,  in  diameter, surrounded  by  !l  benches  and  a 
tier  of  boxes,  which,  on  Siimhiys  and  holydays,  am 
usually  crowded  by  visiters.  Outside  the  walls.  Is  the 
pantheon,  a  general  cemetery  established  early  In  the 
present  century.  It  Is  a  square  inelosnre,  laid  out  In 
walks  and  gardens,  the  surrounding  wall  being  full  of 
niches  for  the  reception  of  corpses.  I'liese  are  generally 
deposited  without  coHins,  their  decay  being  accelerated 
by  the  application  of  unslaked  lime.  Helore  the  esia- 
blishment  of  'he  p.uitlii'on.  the  dead  were  always  biirird 
111  cliiirclieB  \  but  this  is  now  pronililled,  and  hearses  bc- 
longlngtothe  p.intlieon  are  provided  fortlieperl'orin.'iiire 
of  funerals,  wliirh  are  not  allowed  lo  traverse  the  streils 
alter  noon,  linniedlately  withonl  the  siilinrb  San  l.a/.ain, 
are  some  excellent  public  b.itlis.  The  road  from  I'all.in  to 
Lima  is  quite  straight,  and  for  nearly  the  last  '2  in.  is 
leiieed  on  eit.'ier  side  by  a  brick  wall  ,nid  par  ipet.  shailid 
with  trees,  and  Irrigated  by  nnniing  streams.  .Vl  liili  r- 
vals  of  Inn  yards  are  ornamental  stone  seals  ;  but  tiie 
whole  work,  together  with  the  line  g.ileway  .it  its  upper 
cud,  by  which  the  city  is  entered,  has  been  suillred  to 
fall  Into  di'c.iy. 

The  viinilty  of  Lima,  where  not  covered  with  villas 
and  pleasnre.g.'oiin  Is,  Is  very  productive  of  inai/.i', 
barley,  variniis  other  gr.iiiis,  lie, ins,  kitchen  M'geliibli  s, 
fruits,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  potatoes.  ,^e.  j  grapes 
are  abiiinlaiil,  and  yield  some  pretty  good  wine;  oIIms 
tlirlte  well  :  and  w.iter-ineloiis  are  liii|i<irt.iiit  irllcles  of 
culture,  being  largely  consoined  in  the  city  during  liio 
hot  months,  lint  ug'lciillureaiid  liortlciilliire.  like  every 
other  branch  of  Industry,  is  inui  li  neglected.  .As  m  ly 
little  rain  fills  at  Liiiin,  artilici.il  irrigation  ii,  I'ldispeiK. 
able.  The  liicas  had  (lit  numerous  tieiichis  ami  iin.ili 
111  till,  neighboiiiliood,  which  the  Spaniards  linding  ready 
to  llieir  haiiils,  took  some  caie  to  keep  In  order  :  but  iit 
pri  sent  It  Is  said  that  (he  drains  for  conveying  the  iiatir 
Ironi  the  eily  are  so  bad  that  the  water  Is  ellher  siiireieil  lo 
run  to  Waste,  or  to  stagnate  and  griierate  noxious  elllm  i.i. 
The  refuse  of  the  city  might  be  made  a  i  ilnalile  iii.iiiiii  e 
for  the  soil  ;  bill  such  Is  Ihe  i  arelcssiies.  ai'il  liidoleiii  e  of 
the  liih.ili  .  that  it    is  ellher  Ihrowii  liilo  ihe  canals,  or 

I  onuycil  without  the  walls,  or  to  the  rln  r'«  brink,  whiio 

II  is  snlfired  to  acciuniilate  in   firminting  nioiinos   of 
I  immense  sije.     {l',rH  ax  it  is,  I.  W,  ■i\.)      Live   slock 

I  are   ti  d  In   great   iiliers   near   Lima,   larKc   qii.uititiis 

I  of  animal   food   being  consiimed   In  the  city.      Ihe  de. 

niaii'l  for  poultry   is  hnnieiiM..  espniully  lor  geese  luiil 

j  turkey  ,      The  ■langliler  of    pigs    |>    snpposid  to  i  \. 

I  ceed   /ii.isill  a  year  -.  Ihe  Iraileol  the  poi  k-hiili  her  Is  nue 

I  111  Ihe  most  lucrative,  alter  Hint  nl  Ihe  liak.  r  mimI  loltrr) - 

I  man.     (  ook-»l,iiid»  p.r  lisli  (which  aie  gi.nd  iiinl  cheep) 

'  and  filidnork,  are  to  be  loiiml  at   llie  i.nner  of  evny 

I  square.     I'loni  40  to  .Ml  linid  of  oxen,  ami  lioiii  .'ino  to 

4011  sheep,  are  killed  il  id)  for  the  Lima  niiirkel  ;  the  In  if 

I  Is  very  good  i  then    itloii  of  Inliiior  ipialily.     I'lislry  .ind 

I  swi.itimat  criers  ai.'  seen  every  »lie.-e  iii  ll».  urei  is  ; 

iiiid   tiiataiihiiiiii  or  pap-shop,  ur-  »ciy  i  ..minoii,     I'.qi 

j  boiled   Willi   or    wllhiiiit    Iron   or    vegeialile    in  Id,    a nl 

I  swei'tiiied  with   siigiir   or   iiiol  i.<e-,  i  ..n-tiliitei  Ihe  |,|. 

i  ineiil  III  ill>li  "  ithiiamiira,"  whli  h  Is  as  great  .i  famiirie 

I  111  Lima  MS  riiail  beef  In  London,   lew  iil  thi'illshes,  ho  .  . 

eier,  siiU  the  I. isle  ol  slraii'/er.,  from  llieii   being,  with 

the  e«ci  plliiii  of  poiillr),  either  steiin  d  in  lard,  or  lll^•ll;y 

■easoni'd   wllh    pei.per.      Most    lainllles   In  liilerlor  ili- 

iiini»laiiie>   priohle  lheni>i  Ive.  with  ready  i  ooked  food 

from  the  street.      Water  lur  diliiklng,  wlilrli  1»  aim"' 
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LIMA, 

«holly  supplied  from  the  large  fountain  in  the  Plcfa 
Mai/ur,  is  carried  round  the  city  by  asses  and  other 
teasts  of  burden,  carriages  of  most  kinds  being  rare. 

The  climate  of  Lima  has  been  much  praised :  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cohl  arc  never  experienced ;  within 
tlic  city  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  never  falls  in 
winter  under  60°  F.,  nor  rises  in  summer  above  H'i^,  its 
usual  station  being  about  80°  in  well-aired  a|iartments. 
Tlio  ordinary  daily  range  of  temp,  is  only  3°  or  4°.  The 
year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  tlic  moist  season ; 
the  former  begins  in  Nov.,  the  latter  In  M.iy  ;  and 
throughout  the  winter(May  to  Oct.)  adrizziy  mist  often 
prevails  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  light  dresses 
are  aliandoned  for  woollens,  &c.  Cool  breezes  from  the 
.S.W.  blow  for  3-4ths  of  the  year  ;  and  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  are  generally  intercepted  by  a  layer  of  clouds.  Karth- 
uuakes  oconr  every  year,  particularly  after  the  mists  dis- 
iierse,  and  have  usually  been  very  destructive  at  Intervals 
(il.'iO  or  <iO  years  ;  but  Lima  is  free  from  storms.  Kpidemics 
are  lew.  The  climate,  however,  or  ratiier,  perhaps,  the 
neglect  of  sanatory  regulations  and  of  tleanllncss,  sei'ms 
tn  have  an  enervating  tendency,  as  shown  in  the  <le- 
goiieraey  of  most  of  the  inhab.,  especially  the  whites. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  also  very  high.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  may,  it  is  said,  be  estimated,  from  a 
tiili'rably  correct  return,  from  IHS'ito  IHII.'i  inclusive,  at 
S.HIIO  a  year,  which.  In  '20  years,  would  amount  to  more 
than  its  total  pop.  (See  Peru  as  it  it,  i.  23— '2H.) 
lli'iue  the  pop.  increases  little,  if  at  ail.  In  I7li3,  it  was 
stated  to  be  hifi'HI;  and  in  \M«,  it  amounted,  iiccording 
to  a  census,  to  51,09!* ;  '/7,'il.')  males,  and  !iii,ri53  females. 
Of  this  number,  nearly '^d.lHlO  were  whites  and  Creoles, 
Ci.dilO  mcstiios,  from  .I.IXIO  to  (!,000  Indians,  and  about 
L'd.OllO  negroes  or  blaiks.  The  negroes  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  domestics  and  mechanics ;  the  mestizos  in 
Iraile  ami  agriculture.  Tlie physical  and  moral  character 
(if  tlie  white  inhab.  of  Lima  is  Anilalnsian.  J'he  ladies 
,nri'  ci'li'brah'il  for  hearty  and  linenessof  lijrnre,  but  want 
freshness  of  complexion.  They  wear  a  very  remark- 
able  walking  dress,  peculiar  to  this  city  ami  Tru\illo. 
'■  This  dress  consists  of  two  parts,  one  called  the  siii/a, 
the  oilier  the  tiianlu.  The  lirst  is  a  petticoat  made  to  tit 
HI  tiglitly,  that,  lieing  at  the  same  time  nuile  <'la«tie,  llie 
finn  of  the  limbs  is  rendered  dislliictly  visilile.  The 
ma  ito,  orelo.'ik,is  also  a  petticoat,  but  inste.iiltilhan^'iiiK 
.iSiiiit  the  lieels,  as  all  lionest  pettlcoals  iiu^lit  lo  do,  it  is 
ilraivll  over  the  head,  breast,  and  face  ;  anil  is  kept  so 
I'lnseby  the  hands,  wliicli  it  aisociinceais,  that  no  part  of 
the  iiiMly,  except  one  eye,  and  sometimes  uely  a  small 
lortion  of  one  eye,  is  perceptililo.  A  rich  eoliiured  liaml- 
( rcliief,  or  a  silk  band  and  tassel,  are  fmiiiently  tied 
riiiind  the  waist,  and  hang  nearly  to  tlie  grmiml  in  friiiit." 
(Iliill'ii  Travi'la,  I.  IIW,  [w.)  Witliin  doors  tlie  ladies 
ailopt  the  Knglish  or  Krencii  coslunie,  w  itii  a  |m  oriisiiiii 
if  jewellery.  The  morals  of  biilli  sexes  liave  been  repre- 
Milted  as  lax  in  a  liinh  degree,  hut  tiiey  are  priil'ahly 
Tint  worse  (which,  however,  is  not  saying  nincli)  than 
ill  most  other  large  cities  of  S.  America.  The  anthur 
of  TiiiiY  Vrnri  in  the  I'liii/ic  says :  "  Intrigues  are  car- 
rii'il  on  to  a  great  extent  in  lashliinabie  circles ;  but  I 
Ihiiik  there  is  more  virtue  and  mnrallly  to  be  nut  witli 
ill  Hie  second  ranks."  (ii.  lo.'i.)  Kxtravaganee  in  living. 
ilri'ss,  and  ganiliUng.  are  carried  to  a  great  exteiil  ;  and 
smoking  Is  iiilversal  aiiioiig  holh  men  ai,,i  wniiicn. 

Lima  was  made  an  arehliisiiop's  see  in  the  IHth  cen- 
tury; ami  was  long  the  grand  nitn'/iiil  hir  the  tratte  of 
III!  the  W.  eiKist  of  S.  Anieriea  ;  but  a  eoiisiili'i.ilile  part 
III  the  foreign  trade  of  I'eru  is  now  carried  on  thrnimh 
Uneiios  A^rns.  and  tlie  liiriiii'r  is  also  in  Hie  haliit  of 
iiii|iorliiig  Kiinman  goods  at  seiiiiid  liami  Irmn  Val- 
pir.iiso,  and  iitlier  pails  in  Chill.  It  is  kHII,  Imw- 
eiiT,  the  ijreni  empniliiiii  of  I'eru.  lis  eximiis  eniislsl 
|irmi'ipally  I'f  biilllnii  ami  specie,  vli  niiiia.  ami  shei'|,s' 
unol,  liark.  rliineliilla  skins,  sall-pelre,  copper,  tin, 
dinar,  Ac.  Till'  Imports  are  prlm':|>aliy  iitiolleii  ami 
rntlnii  sliilfs,  eiilliTv,  and  hanliiaie  liotn  l-'.nitl.iml  ; 
•  Ilk',,  liraiidy,  ami  uiiii's  Irinn  Spain  ami  rr.inci' ;  slnik 
(isli  from  lilt  l<.  .Slalet;  siiiiir.  Imlltio.  tar.  naplilha,  .Ve. 
Irniii  Mexieii  I  tiiliiii'i'o  fiiim  (nloiiilila.  nith  lliiilier  for 
Hie  i'iiii>lriiclhin  of  sliips  and  liniises  friiin  (inataiiiill  ; 
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Kill'  I.  Ilnur.ilrli'd  Irnii 
l.'ii.iy  lea  Iriiin  I'araunay 


I  lii'llliiii  Irniu  thill  ;  rara- 
|ih'<'s,  ipiii'ksilter,  pirhiiniry. 
m:  (Tor  lull  di'lalls  as  In  tliesi'  iiiallir-,  see  I'l  iii  ) 
The  ntaniif.H'tui  lug  imlii>lr)  iif  Lima  is  hut  iiisigiii" 
li<  nil  II  lias  soini'  s'lielliiig-liniises,  whlili,  In  l'«3l, 
|iii,<lured  l'i,i*'il  mans  III  silver,  lull  liir«r\i'nil  pretlniis 
I  irs  (liiulile  thai  iimnilily  li.id  iK'cn  riiliiiril  tn  li.irs. 
It  lia.»  ,il«ii  a  inlnl  at  »hi>h.  from  I7wl  In  Iwii ,  i,:i.i7,vl4 
m. ins  nf  slid'!  were  enimd.  {Mtt/iii,  itiHH.HCj  /fee., 
.\i     liihles.  Kt'*;  Ccim.  /J/r/.) 

.Miniil  3  leagues  lo  the  .SI',.  Is  Ihe  favoiirlle  wnler- 
iii|.'.pl  ire  t'linrnlltis,  resiMled  lo  liy  prnple  of  rank 
.mil  laidiiDn  Inr  leverd  niniilhs  In  llii-  ^iiiiimrr,  and  by 
invalids  ihiring  Ihe  wliiler.  "  It  is  only  a  riiiall  llah  n't 
ullage,  constrneleil  of  cane  ami  niiid.  I'h"  Indian 
<Mv  iicrs  III  Ihe  hnii«i'4  let  Ihein  lo  the  lialliers  al  a  high 
i.ili'  during  the  bathing  season  ;  ,uiil  •ome  persons  i  llher 


take  them  for  a  term  of  years,  or  construct  other  light 
summer  houses  for  themselves.  Chorriiloa  is  sheltered 
from  the  S.W.  blast  by  an  elevated  promontory,  called 
the  Moro.Solar."  Numerous  Peruvian  antiquities  lie 
scattered  over  the  rich  but  now  partly  waste  and  deso- 
late pl.ilu  between  this  town  and  Lima. 

Lima  w.ns  founded  by  I'izarro  in  \ftif>,  under  the  title 
of  Ciudud  de  las  Itches,  "  City  of  Kings."  It  sutlbred 
severely  from  the  earthi]uakes  ot  KiTK,  and  1746,  the 
latter  leaving  only  'JO  houses  standing  out  of  3,0110 ; 
and  again  by  those  of  I7IH,  18'2'2  and  1828.  San  Mar- 
tin entered  it  on  the  Tith  July,  1821,  and  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Peru  at  l,ima  on  the  '28th  of  the 

same  month.      ( llUoa,  Voyage  cle  I'Amirique,  i,   422 

468.,  gives  by  far  the  most  complete  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  Lima,  previously  to  the  great  earthquake  of 
IT'IG.  See  also  Three  Years  in  the  Pac(flc,  18,3,'),  i.  ,344— 
403.;  ii.  1— '200. ;  Meuen  licisc  um  die  Erde,  ii.  N>— 64.  j 
Poeppin  i  Scarlet's  J'rav.j  Stevenson's  S.  America,  i, 
143—236.;  i'aldcleuiih,  tfc.  in  Mori.  'I'rav.,  vol.  xxviii.; 
Hall's  Trnv.  in  S.  America ;  Kncyc,  Americana,  lie.) 

LIMi;HOU.SK.     Sec  London. 

LlMKItlCh  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  proy.  Monster, 
having  N.  the  astuary  of  the  Shannon,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Clare,  K.  Tipperary,  S.  Cork,  and  W. 
Kerry.  Area,  674,7X3  acres,  of  wliieh  !)l,!*l  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bofi.  Kxcept  on  tlie  S.,  W.,  and 
N.K.  extremities,  the  surface  is  generally  (lilt.  Climate 
mild,  but  very  humid.  Soil  lor  the  most  part  excellent, 
and  applicable  to  every  purpose  of  husl)andry.  Mr. 
Young  describes  a  large  tract,  called  the  "  Ooldeii  Vale," 
as  tlie  best  land  he  had  ever  seen.  Tillage  has  of  latu 
years  been  much  extended  in  tills  co.,  but  is,  speaking 
generally,  very  b.ickwaid:  still,  however,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  grass  land,  and  grazing  husbandry  and  the  dairy 
,ire  both  extensively  pursued.  Some  line  long-horned 
cattle  are  hred  and  nittened  in  this  co.,  particularly  in  the 
low  grounds  along  the  Siiannon.  Tlie  pernicious  system 
of  COM  acre  (see  anli,  p.  40.)  has,  nnfortiniately,  Ik'CU 
widely  spread  in  Limerick  ;  and,  though  there  has  Im'CU 
a  great  increase  hi  the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat.flour, 
oats,  butter,  and  most  other  articles  from  the  co.,  and  a 
material  Improvement  in  stock,  and  in  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  it  is  lielieved  that  Ihe  condition  of  Ihtt 
cottiers,  and  Ihe  smaller  class  of  occupiers,  has  been  but 
little,  if  at  all,  improved.  Tlie  latter,  in  fact,  are  in 
the  most  abject  state ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  tlie  peasantry 
are  frequently  most  wretdied  wliere  tlie  ".and  is  liiiest. 
rroperty  in  very  large  estates :  till.ige  farms  mostly 
very  tm.'dl,  but  simie  of  Ihe  gra/.ing  farms  are  exten- 
sive. Average  rent  of  land,  l>is.  Hi(.  an  acre.  IVliiieral.i 
ami  mauiil'actures,  excepting  some  deparlments  of  tlio 
latter  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  of  no  iin- 
poitalice.  I'rlmipal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon, 
Maig,  Deale,  and  Miilkeriia.  Limerick  is  divided  into 
!l  bartiiiies  and  l'2.^  pirislies,  and  sinds  I  menis.  to  tiiu 
II. of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  city  of  Limerick. 
Ilegisteri'd  eleclors  for  the  co..  In  |83!i-4n,  3,7"8.  In 
i'-3l  this  CO.  had  44.HOI  inhab.  hniLses,  .'<2.847  lamilies, 
and  3l'i,3.Vi  inhab.,  iif  wlioin  i.'>3,i>'2ri  were  males,  and 
1(11,730  females. 

LiMiiiiiK,  a  city,  pari,  bnr.,  river  port,  and  co.  of  n 
cliy  in  Irelami,  prov.  Minister,  on  the  Slianmin,  107  m. 
S.W.  Diililin,  and  .',,>  in.  I',.  Loopliead  at  Ihe  nionih  of 
111"  Shaniinn,  laL-'i^'-*  4ii'  N.,  long. ho  ;i.v  \V.  It  is  prin- 
cipally siluali'd  on  Ihe  S.L.  siile  of  the  river,  witliln  tlio 
CO.  oi'  Limerick,  but  parlU  also  nn  its  N.  side,  uillilii 
the  CO.  (hire.  The  co.  nl'  llie  city,  wiiicli  is  nlenlical 
Willi  111!  pari.  Iior.,  Imlmlrs  an  area  of  abmit  '27,l'0<i  imp. 
acres  ;  and  had.  in  |x:il.  a  pop.  'if  06,77''.  wlierenf  Iho 
lily  and  snhiirlis  hail  ll.llio,  and  Ihe  rural  dl<trli'l«, 
or  lilierlii's, 'J2,ii7'i.  Limerli  k  is  tlie  Innrtii  city  of  Ire- 
land in  ri'spi'Cl  of  sl/e  and  Import. nice,  ll  owes  this 
ilislimlloii  lo  its  sitiialion  al  the  he, id  ol  Ihe  ivslnary  of 
the  Shaiirinii,  which  has  madi'  II  Ihe  I'liipnrlinn  of  Ihe 
exl''ns..i'  and  fi'ilile  dislrirts  w.ili'red  by  llial  greal 
river.  It  is  divi.led  into  -I,  Hie  Kiiglisli  t.iHii.  now 
the  oldest  ami  most  decayed  porlioii,  nil  King's  Island, 
fnrimd  by  a  di'l.nhi'd  arm  of  the  Sliaumm  ;  2  Irishlown, 
Immi'illalely  S,  of  Ihe  above;  and,  3.  the  New  Town,  to 
111!'  W.  of  till'  hitler,  lalli'd  NevUnwu-I'ery,  liiiiii  I'ery 
the  fainll)  n.'me  nf  the  earl  nf  Limerick,  ou  iihosit 
esiate  II  Is  built,  rnpiilarly  Hie  lirst  Iwo  divisions  arn 
lalled  the  Old,  and  the  hi'ller  Ihe  New  Town.  Thn 
cniinlry  part  of  Ihe  cily  of  the  co.,  Iiieliidlng  Tlioinnnit 
Hililge  oil  Ihe  W.  side  of  Ihe  river,  and  many  nliier 
eMi'iislve  Unes  nf  cniiimi  >,  is  ealh'd  Hie  Llliertles.  Thn 
cniilrasi  Iniwi'eii  Ihe  tlllleteiit  pari*  of  Hie  illy  Is  very 
■Iriklog,  Ihe  Olil  I'oun  l<  said  In  the  5luiilclpnl 
llnimil,ii(  lleporl  lo  he  "one  vast  mass  of  llllli,  dila- 
plil  illnn.' and  misery,  uhlih  nolhliig  bill  the  tremrnl 
employinenl  of  Hie  people  Hirouglinul  Ihe  counlry  can 
cnrreil.  because  the  nneniplnyeil  poor  are  all.ii  heil  tn 
Hie  „iige  cniinbling  illy,  where  they  can  llnd,  al  a  clieap 
tale,  soen'tlilnK  lilii' a  rniif  In  eover  them."  I'll"  New 
'I'onn,  on  the  other  hand,  nhiili  li.is  been  wholly  cull« 
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Btructcil  within  the  last  half  century,  Is  but  little  inferior 
to  tlie  best  parts  of  Liverpool.  It  is  well  built,  and  the 
streets,  which  are  broiul  and  strainlit,  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  has  a  handsome  s(|iiaro,  in  wlilch 
is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Mr.  Spring 
Kice,  now  Lord  Montengle,  to  whom  tliu  city  is  mueli 
Indebted.  The  houses  in  the  libi^rties  are  mostly  mere 
cjliins,  occupied  by  a  very  poor  agricultural  population. 
The  main  arm  of  tlie  Khniniun  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  of  which,  Thomcmd  llri<lge,  originally  constructed 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  i:Uli  century,  i?  now  being  re-built ; 
the  other,  or  Welleslcy  Hridge,  of  ft  arches,  each  70  ft. 
In  span,  a  very  handsome  structure,  was  completed  In 
1«'27.  There  are  three  bridges  over  the  smaller  arm  of 
the  Shannon,  between  Knglish-town  ami  Irish-town. 

Tlio  CO.  of  the  city  has  13  parislies,  an<l  H  parts  of  pa- 
rishes, besides  .in  extra  parocliial  district.  Six  of  the 
parishes  being  witliin  the  city  properly  so  called,  which 
IS  also  the  seat  of  ilie  see  of  Luiicrtck.  The  cathedral,  n 
large  (iotliic  pile,  has  a  lolty  tower,  a  liiindsome  interior, 
and  many  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  IJonogh 
U'l<rien,king  of  Thomond.  The  embattled  tower  of  this 
cathedral,  I  'JO  ft.  in  height,  commands  a  Hue  view  of  the  city 
and  aiUacent  country,  including  tlu>  cinirse  of  the  Shan- 
non. N(me  of  tlie  parociiial  cliurches  seem  to  be  worth 
notice,  except  St.  Minicliiii's  church,  formerly  the  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom,  but  lately  rebuilt,  which,  thougli 
■nitill,  is  for  situation  and  architecture  liy  far  the  liand- 
■oniest  sacred  edilice  in  the  city.  According  to  the  Horn. 
Oath,  divisions,  the  city  consists  of  live  parislies,  that  of 
St.  John  being  the  bishop's  mensal,  and  its  church  is 
considered  the  cathedral.  The  other  places  of  worship  I 
are  !arge,  and  sirnie  of  elegant  structure.  There  are  * 
friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Dominican,  and  Krauciscan 
orders,  all  of  which  have  large  chapels  .^ttacii'.'d  to  tlieui. 
Nearly 'J-IOths  of  the  inhabs.  are  (atholics.  The  I'res- 
bytcrians,  Quakers,  Wesley.tn  and  primitive  Methodists, 
and  Independents,  have  e,uh  a  place  of  worshiii.  The 
handsomest  public  building  in  Limerick  is  the  new 
laviiigs'  bank,  liuilt  tliis  year  (IMll).  It  is  a  Doric 
■tructure,  of  cut  limestone.  The  savings'  bank  was  es- 
t.tblislied.lan.  INill.and  had,  Nov.ai.  INKI.  1 1  .^,7(1H/. (i».  /,/. 
d<'|itist(H.  Tlie  diocesan  sctiool  for  tlie  dioceses  of 
Linn  rick,  Killaiue.  and  Kilfenora,  is  kept  in  liii'  head- 
master's  lioiise.     The  literary  and  scieiuilic  institutions 

are  tint  I, inn  rii:k  Inslitution  anil  the  Mechanic's  Institute,     society  of  merchants,  incorporated  by  r<iyal  cliarler  in 
and  tlie  I  jti-rary  and  Sciuntilic  Society.     Those  for  clia-     IHI.'i,  lor  the  proniotliin  and  protection  of  trade,  and  vvlio 


The  corporation,  which  lays  claim  to  prescriptive 
privileges,  conlirnied  by  a  series  of  charters  from  tho 
time  of  King  Jolni,  consists  of  u  mayor,  two  slierlU's,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  free- 
men. The  mayor  lias  a  sword  of  state  and  cap  of  main- 
tenance carried  before  him  on  public  occasions ;  he  is 
alsoadmir.-il  of  the  river,  with  jurisdiction  extendingfrnm 
.1  in.  above  the  city  to  tho  open  sea.  The  aldermen  are 
eh'Cted  for  life ;  the  freedom  cf  the  corporation  is  ob- 
tained by  birth,  marriage,  or  apprenticeship.  'I'lic 
municipal  atfairs  arc  chielly  transacted  in  an  assembly 
of  the  freemen,  called  the  Court  of  D'Oyer  Hundred, 
revived  liy  an  act  passed  in  1H23,  lTn<ier  tlie  Irish  Mu- 
nicipal Heform  Act,  the  city  will  be  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  S  aldermen.  The  city  sent  '2  mems.  to  tho  Irish  H.  of 
0. ;  and  Irom  the  I'nioii  to  the  passing  of  tiie  licform 
Act,  it  sent  1  nieni.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C.  The  la.st- 
mentioned  act  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending 
'2  mems.  to  tlie  Imiierial  Il.of  ('.  Hegistered  elector.*, 
in  IM,'1M.;|<|,  'J.il.'i'i.  'I'he  system  of  local  la.Kation  is  said, 
in  tlic  Municipal  Iloumlary  Heport,  to  be  exceeilingly 
unfair  ;  and  to  press  w  ith  unjust  and  extreme  severity  on 
the  agriculturists  in  the  liberty. 

Assii.es  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the  co.  of  the  city, 
by  the  judges  of  circuit ;  court:i  of  gcneriU  sessions  every 
quarter,  and  petty  sessions  every  week,  at  wliicli  the 
mayor  and  city  magistrates  preside.  A  court  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  wiiicli  is  empowered  to  hold  pleas  to  any 
amount,  is  held  on  Wednesdays:  and  at^uurt  of  Coii- 
tclence  for  suits  under  Ws.  every  Tiinrsday.  Civil  liill 
cases  an*  tried  before  tlie  assistant  barrister  of  the  co., 
who  holds  a  court  lor  this  purpose  witliin  the  lity  twice 
a  year.  TIm  income  of  the  corporation  amounts  to  be- 
tween H,(H)(U..'ind.'i,(KKi/.  iier  annum.  The  city  C'oiirt-lionse 
is  a  jdaiii  liniiding  :  the  co.  Court-house,  a  handsome 
structure,  was  erected  in  IHll),  at  an  expense  of  1'2,IKMI/. 
Tlie  )irisons  for  the  co.  and  city  arc  witliin  tlie  municipal 
limits.  The  former,  erected  In  IH'21,  at  an  expense  of 
'jri.tHMi/.,  lias  a  Doric  portico,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  linest 
building  in  the  city:  it  is  constructed  on  the  radiating 
jiian,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  Tlic 
city  gaol,  a  gloomy  quadrailgular  edifice,  is  coni|iarative!y 
ill  adapted  lor  its  purpose. 

'I'licre  .ire  three  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  ma- 
nufactures  and  trade ;    tile  Chamber  of  Comnierce, 


rary  , 

ritable  purposes  ciHiiiecled  with  education  are  llie  llliie- 
coat  sihool,  fouiiilcd  in  1717  ;  and  free  scliools  attachnl  to 
the  parislies  ami  I'riaries.  ill  nliich  great  numbers  of 
children  are  instructed.  No  fcner  than  l,'.ZIKI  children 
are  edncati  (t  in  tin'  .schools  of  tlie  ■'  (liriftian  Hrotliers," 
to  wliom  till'  litv  is  niiicli  iniirliled.  There  are  also 
•choiils  foiindril  on  liii|Ui'sts  of  Mrs.  \'illiers  and  Dr. 
Hall.  In  tlie  (lid  i'ou  n  is  a  school  lur  femali's.  ciiiiilucted 
by  the  "  .Sisters  of  Mercy,  '  assisted  by  a  small  gr.nit 
fnim  the  Kiluiation  lliianl  :  a  Sunday  sclxiol  is  also  e«- 
talillshiHl  in  It.  lor  the  Icnialcs  cmpliiyid  during  tlie  week 
at  the  laie  lartnrics.  In  the  Ne»  Town  Is  a  'arge  I'cniale 
school,  I'liiidiictril  by  tlie  nuns  iif  the  I'reseiitall'in  (oii- 
vi'iit.  rinse  tliree  si  hoiils  are  attended  In  about  WKi 
children,  ulio,  aMnniiiig  tii  Ilie  stileimiit  ol'  Mr.  Inglis.- 
are  "able  III  gemral  to  write  ueil.  aie  perlectiy  lii- 
■  Iriicti'd  in  rctdiiig.  and  exlilhlt  in  llieir  appearance 
and  iM'hatliiiir  the  ulnnist  order  and  neatness."  In 
aiiiillnr  mIiiiiiI  (or  feniairs,  I'io  poor  i  hililrcn  are  eiiii- 
cated  and  riotliid.  I'ik'  ullier  rliarltalile  iiistltiitinns 
are  the  Ciiniity  Hospital;  llarriiigt'in  s  Hospital  mid 
( ity  of  Linierlik  liitirniarv,  .i  l.irge  Inilliling,  roii- 
taining   l'i<   beds.  Iiiillt   And  iniiiiilliintly   preiinted  to 

the   city    by  Sir  .1 pli   Harriiglnii  and  liis  lo,:,'  sons; 

the  Liiiiatl'c  Asyluni  fur  Lliiiiilck,  Chin  iind  Kerry, 
npeiied  ill  IM'/i.  ci»t  Hliimt  :iii.iK»7. ;  it  liat  iici'Mninio- 
dallKii  lor  alMiiil  ;tlKi  iMliinls.  Its  Ininali's  In  inl?  Here 
1-14  males  and  I4N  li'inalea,  niHiiitainid  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  t.l,i',.i/.,  ur  at  l.'i/.  II.'..  eaili  ;  It  Is  said  to  Ihi 
very  will  cnndiiiti  d.  Ilrre  is  also  a  lever  and  Lock 
HiKjiital  ;  ii  l,>liig-ln  ibxpilal;  a  House  of  linhisliy, 
kIiiiIi  accomniiidates  I.Mi  iinnates,  ulio  contrllmte  to 
tlieir  iiialnteiiaiK  e  by  their  work  ;  several  eniloHiil  alma- 
houses  ;  a  .M.iKiI'den  .'Vsyluiii  ;  an  Asylniii  fur  the  lllind  ; 
a  iiirndnity  iiistitiitlnii ;  a  cliarh  ible  loan  luiiil ;  and  a 
rh.iril.ilile  paHii.olhie.  Iimiidi'd  by  Malt  llarriKKton,  h'.sii  , 
on  till' plan  lit  lhi'.V/iin/-'h'-/'ii(,  it  I'aiis.  I'laiis  orpiililli' 
ainiisenii'iit  are  nut  iniiili  em  niiraged.  The  theatre,  a 
handxinie  binldlng.  Mas  snlil  to  lli<  .\ugiisllni'  inniilis. 
and  lilts  iM-en  littiil  up  liv  tliriii  lor  a  i  lia|H'l,aiiil  a  siiilcof 
Assntibli-nioins  Is  ap)  lii'd  to  other  purposrs  ;  btit  there 
Is  a  siiiall  "circus"  Iriiipnrarlly  crrt  ted.  oicasli.n.illi  used 
as  II  tliealri.  Tlie  Hinging  liaideiis.  Iiiilt  In  Mr 
ItiM  he.  are  lornieil  ol  Hers  uf  li-rr-i^  i'*,  r.iised  iip'tti  an  Ins. 
nil  the  iiu|H'riiiosl  ol  wliicli  Is  a  rangi' i>l  ^reen  Iniusis, 
riMiiniitiiilliig  a  line  view  ol  the  <  It) ,  i  Ivi  r.  and  adjacent 
loiinlry.  Llnnrlck  Is  the  lii'ml.iiiiartrrs  nt  the  M  W. 
iniliiar)  dlilrlct,  and  Ims  barriuks  fur  l,4.i<i  iinii.  Three 
tiew-pi'pers  are  pulillshed  111  the  tiiMii.eii  li  l«lieil  Week, 
•uiliiil  •paper  Itiiles  dally  Iroin  the  prrss. 


Iiavc  expended  con.siderahle  sums  of  money  for  these  ob- 
jects ;  the  Agricultural  Association  ;  and  the  Trustees  lor 
the  I'roinotiiin  of  Industry,  in  whom  a  I'lind  of7,<<<Kl/.  w.is 
vested  by  the  Lonilon  Distress  ('ominitlee.  Linierlik, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  liave  any  inanufai'tiires. 
The  linen  miniulacture,  wliich  liail  attained  to  some 
magnitude,  and  that  of  cotton,  wliich  had  been  intro- 
duced, are  all  hut  extinct.  Tile  manul'acture  of  leatinr 
gloves,  for  which  tin*  city  was  once  faini.iis,  has  not  en- 
tirely disa|ipeareil ;  tbougli  gloves,  sold  iiiider  tlie  iianii' 
of  "  Limerick  glnves."  are  now  not  iinlri'i|Ui'ntly  iiiaile 
in  Cork.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  iinbroidirini;  in  lace  ; 
and  lliree  lace  factories  now  at  work  give  einploMeeiit  to 
Irom  i.lAKI  to  l,tllll  females.  Several  large  lliiur  liiills 
have  also  been  ercclid  ;  ind  near  tile  town  is  a  large 
distillery,  and  sctcral  brcHeries;  lint,  owing  to  the  iii- 
llncnieof  "  l''.itlier  Matliew,"  most  of  tliebiewcries  have 
ceased  working,  and  the  distillery  is  comparatively  liiic  : 
iirii'  p,i|ier  mill  still  exists,  and  th.it  is  all  ;  and  tuo  irini 
futiliilries.  Limerick  has  lor  many  )i'ars  U-i  n  rained  lor 
its  llshing-hooks,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Ciiited  Kingiimn 

I  and  America. 

I      Till' great  support  of  Limerick  Is  her  trade,  wlilcii  i~ 

I  very  extensive.  She  Is,  asalreiuly  stated,  the  great  limit 
hir    the  country  Ir.itersed   by   the   Siiannon,   and    thai 

■  imiuedlately  ii  niectid  witli  It,  Her  i  \port».  Ilkitlio-i 
ol  most  Irish  iohiis.  consist  moHtly  ot  corn  and  pr'  - 
visions,  Incliiiliiig  iN'ef,  pork,  butter,  \c.  :  Ihr  \alni'  <  '■ 
these  articles  naviiig  ainiiiinteii,  ill  iMHri.  winii  piin 
were  very  low,  to  717,'iiKi/.  out  of  a  total  eximrt  ol 
■•Jli.i;tll/  !  At  present  (IMU)  lliti  value  of  the  ekport^ 
from    Linierlik  is  pmli.dily  not  iiinler  l.'.fi  o.ihni/       I  Im' 

imports  consist  piincipally  of  niauiiiiu  tiind  goods I 

niiil  iron.  tea.  siig.ir.  lohiicco.  wine,  suit  Hsh,  limlnr,  .M 
Ilie  Hank  of  Irel.iiid.  and  the  priii  liii  iai  and  other  h,oi  .v 
h.ive  branrlies  iiere.  11  ic  gros^,  customs'  duties  a  i  noun  tin 
in  ivio,  to  »I,(H-^.,  Ill  IhH.i  III  ll'i,Hi:i/.,  and  in  Ixieiii 
I  tHjHil.  'I'he  post-olllce  levenue,  in  IKI",  was  .'i.ii.sl/  , 
In  KMi,  7.'i(i;t/. 

I  This  city.  and.  Indeed,  the  whole  klngdoin,  has  ili- 
rived  great  ailviintages  Irom  the  linproveiiiciits  iii.ul-' 
in  till'  iiailgalliiu  of  the  Shaiiiion,  and  tlie  Mi  .iiin  i  • 
liitiiidiiri'd  on  tlial  ilxr  ;  and  It  »i,l  drritr  still  lartli' ' 
ailvantiigi'H  (rum  the  Improvements  that  are  projrrteil  m 

res|M'ct  to  It       I'he  ii'siimrv  ol  the  shai'inni  foiim 

the  liiiesi  ba)s  III  the  woilil:  veiiels  of  very  large  biird'  n 
approiM'li  v«ilhiii  a  Ivw  niili-s  of  the  city;  and  stii|  s 
of  4)>i  or  ^iiai  tons  iinloiil  at  Its  qua)  >.  Hut  ns  (he  slraiil 
ajonn  Ilie  lalt'T  dries  at  low  water,  and  as   its  liotloiii  i< 

I  hard,  vessrU  •><  coiisideialile  iHiiilen  have  Ix'cn  serhiusl)! 
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Injured  on  their  grounding.  To  ohviate  this  inconveni- 
ence, it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  wi'ir  or  dam 
across  the  river,  a  little  below  the  tnwn,  which  would 
jrive  a  constant  depth  of  from  l(i  to  IH  feet  water  for  a 
considerable  distance  up\var,ls.  A  loan  of  ahovi' fl.'i.lKKI/., 
giiara,iteed  by  the  liarhour  dues,  has  been  ailvaneed  by 
(!,)Vi.rninent  for  this  puipose,  and  for  the  construetion  of 
iiuays  ;  and  a  further  loan  is  al)Out  to  be  given  to  complete 
tl,,.se  ,u'ccssi..y  improvements.  In  connection  with  the 
trade  of  the  port  may  be  mentioned  the  commercial  build- 
ings, erected,  in  1S3<>,  by  a  company  of  shareholilers,  witn 
iipartineiits  for  the  chamber  of  eoinmeree,  a  library,  *.c. ; 
the  custo,n-lioiise,  and  the  exchange.  There  belong  at 
pri'sent  (l'<.|(l)  to  Limerick  fi.'i  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  l^.OIXJ  tuns,  besides  12  smaller  craft,  1,3U0  tuns 
ri'gister. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
pop.  of  Limerick,  are  rapidly  increasing,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  vast  d.al  of  n,isery  in  it ;  and  we  re- 
(jict  to  have  to  state  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
cla>s,.s,  es|iecially  in  tlie  old  town,  are  all  but  Hl,olly 
,l,.stitnte,  .md  are  I'xiiosed  to  extriMne  a, id  almost  incre- 
,|ilil<'  priv.itions.  That  so  much  sipaalid  poverty  and 
uliject  misery  should  exist  along  with  so  mud,  wealth 
and  iiiiiifoit,  is  a  painful  and  a  nnirtiiying  anomaly.  \V<. 
cl.niiM  think  it  well  worth  public  coi,sideratioi,  to  in- 
,piiri'  u  I, ether  simie  national  ell'ort  should  nut  be  made  to 
1,  li,.v,.  this  and  some  other  Irisli  cities  of  a  portiuu  of 
tl,i'ii  pauper  inliab.,  by  sending  them  to  the  colonies  ;  and 
whi'thir  ineasiir,.s  should  not  be  taken  to  prevent  a  rto 
cnrriiice  oftlie  evil,  by  preventing  the  builihng  of  any 
VI  ry  hil'i'iior  l,o,i.ses.  '1  he  present  state  oi  she  poor  In 
i.iiiii'riek  is  disgraceful  to  the  country,  aiid  discreditable 
to  ,'i\ilisalion. 

1, ill,,. rick  was  formerly  fortilled,  and,  fnmi  its  ccmi- 
maiuling  the  first  bridge  above  the  eniboui  hiire  of  the 
Mhannon.  was  an  important  military  station.  It  nas  o.'- 
cipieil,  alter  the  battle  of  .Vglirim,  by  the  troops  of  .lam, 'S 
II.;  it  capitulated  to  the  linglish  army  under  tilnkell, 
allerwards  Karl  of  Athlone,  on  the  .'Jd  of  October,  lli'.ll. 
The  caiiitiilalion.  or,  as  it  has  b,.en  usually  calleil,  the 
tre.iiy  of  Limerick,  was  very  favourable  to  th,'  besi,'g,"d, 
and.  mileed.  to  the  Irish  nation,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
CalholU's.  Hut  it  was  afterwards  most  sliainefnily  /iu- 
lali',1  by  the  coi,ipiiM'iiig  party,  and  its  moot  Important 
stipulations  were  ,)penly  set  aside  anil  tramph'il  upon. 
Thi'  ii'inains  of  its  Uirtineatlons  add  considerable  beauty 
and  interest  to  this  ancient  city.  "  King  .lolin's  Castle,'' 
rniii,  whii'li  the  city  amis  are  taken,  forms  part  of  the 
,'a>tli'  b;irracks,  ami  the  st,>iie  upon  which  the  cap!- 
tnlatioi,  was  signed  is  still  in  existence,  and  Is  regardeil 
ivltl,  watchful  care  by  the  i-itlzens.  (Ins/t  liouudiwy  and 
,l/««(i  i/Ki/  Jli/Mils  ;  Hiiihntii  Hiport ;  Iriiflix's  Jntaiiil, 
1. '-",i4— ,112.  ;  and  I'rinitr  Injiii  iiuiliuH.) 

I.IMOtil'.S  (an.  l.iiiKii'iiurii),  a  city  of  France.  ,le|i. 
Il.iute  \'ienn,..  of  which  it  is  the  caf,.,  on  the  declivity  of 
ahill,  at  thi.  hiot  of  whii  h  is  the  Vieiine,  whkh  is  her,. 
,iiissi.,l  by  a,,  old  sti.n,'  bridge  ,if  sK  arches.  110  m  N.K. 
Il.irdiaoxanil  '21  i  m.  .S.S.W.  I'ari,, :  hit .  IV  4'!' .Ml"  N., 
lung.  I  M .',' v;i"  \V .  Poll.,  ill  |N3i;,  cr.  iM.H,,  '.ia.Whl.  It 
IS  divided  into  the  "  city  '  and  the  "  town  '  The  lormir 
,H-i'it|i!,.s  III,,  site  of  the  ainient  Celli,'  and  llomaii  city 
II, 'ir  III,.  riv,.r,  ami  Is  ill  built  ;  its  gtrei'ls  being  i,ari,,vv 
;iiiil  ill  pa' 1,1,  an,t  iis  houses  built  of  wo,i,l  aliov,.  th,. 
gniiinil  111, or.  'i  hi'  latt,'r  dlvisi,iii.  whhh  is  of  mo,l,'ni 
,liili'.  ,1,1  tlie  iippir  p.iit  of  Ihe  hill,  Is  ,ipei,,  well  built, 
s.,niii,,,ile,l  with  pie. is, nil  pri>in,M,a,les.  aiul  particularly 
lii'.illhy.  I'lie  calheihal,  built  In  th,'  I lltli  century,  is  of 
,.'r  irite.  and  in  the  liothi,'  st)le.  It  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pi'.naiii'e  at  11,,' lirst  glaiic  i  but  when  examined  in  ,le- 
l.iil  it  prt^s,'i,tt,  many  lindiigiuitles;  .unoiig  others,  one 
,'n>l  nl  the  choir  has  has-relii'ls,  repres,'iiting  the  hdiouis 
111  II,.r,',,le»  :  Another  ihiiicli.  which  stands  In  the 
l:l,'hi'<t  part  of  tl,,'  toun,  has  an  eli'gant  steiple,  '^'Jii  ft.  In 
1,,'iulil.  a  ,-,,i,spieiioiis  olijeet  at  ii  gri'at  ,lls|aiice.  The 
hi<ho|,  s  palai'i'  is  a  very  tiaiidsonie  nnnlein  gi.iiiil,' 
li(nlil,,,g,  surrounded  with  garden i.  Li,i,i,ges  has  a  gooil 
tii» I, -I, ail,  several  leisnitals,  ai,  exchange,  mint,  tlnatre, 
lirl"!),,.  cavalry  barrack' .  public  b;itlis,  and  many  public 

I lams.     Oiii'  of  the  l.itli'r,  the  hiinliiiuf  iV  Aifiniili  nc, 

li;e  .1  b.tsin  Ws  t'cet  in  ill,'.,  Kl,|.;'i/sed  to  bi'  l„'WI,  ,,,lt  ot  .'I 
siii^li'pie,','  ,,f  graint,'.  ,i,i,l  s  -pplh's  the  upper  |iarl  cilhe 
tiiui,  iit  I  very  season  will,  abundance  ,,f  id  water,  de- 
rKi'd  irom  an  Hiicient  •ulilerraii,'<iiis  aipu..  'I.  Ilesides 
this  a,iui'  hut.  few  Uoinan  aiillipiilles  ari'  found  I'l  l.iniii- 
III  . :  the  site  of  III.  aiiipliltheatie,  the  triu  i  s  ol  whi,  h  ex- 
i-l,',l  III  |H'«,  Is  now  oecupie,!  by  lb,'  I'lm;  ilUhMii/ 
l.iinog,'*  Is  the  B,'iit  ,  f  a  pret,.etiiie  and  royal  oiinl.  Irl- 
iMiiials  "f  pihiiar)  jnrlMlielioii  and  i  ,ii„i,H'r,'i',  and  a 
ch.unU'r  ,1  i,iai,,il.,<  luri's  i  it  his  a  r,i).il  eolhg,',  ,,ii|- 
ti'istly  acailet,iy,  dtoc,'Ki,u  semtnary.  royal  s,,,!,'!!  >,  ,,t 
iiMnciillure,  Hr'»,  and  seleiii'e>.  m  hooU  of  drawing  and 
iiiinini'r,''',  ii  public  llbraiy  Mill,  I'j.iiliu  vids.,  museums  ,,t 
ii.itiir;il  history,  aiilli|iiitie<.  the  lln,'  arts,  and  iumi  hhiery, 
a  ii,i»i/.,fi'-/ii, /^,  and  many  ciiarllle».  lis  main, la,  lures, 
xlihh  all'  ImpoitanI,  liicliidi'  gl.iss  ni,<l  ,  .iiih,  ,i«are. 
hroiul  clutlis,  caiklnu'ri'i,  driiggeU,  ami  other  woollen 
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fabrics,  ciilieors.  entton,  linen,  ,ind  hempen  y.irn,  hats, 
wax  canilles,  cards,  paper,  gin,',  &c.  It  has  nuiiii'- 
roiis  tanneries,  cuttoii  and  woollen  dyeing  houses,  anil 
iron  forgi'S  :  its  wax  bleaching  faetoiles  rival  thoie  of 
iMaiis,  and  its  brandy  and  liipieiirs  are  in  high  repute. 
Heiiig  situated  at  the  junition  of  sever.al  gnat  ro;uls, 
it  is  an  entrepot  for  th,'  trade  of  several  deps.  with 
Thoulouse  and  the  S.  of  Krjuiee,  and  deals  ext,  nsivelv, 
not  ,)iily  In  its  own  maniiractiired  goods,  but  in  agricul- 
tural proiluce.  salt,  iron,  eopiier,  ,iiid  brass  wari'S,  \e. 
Marshal  ,lounlaii,  and  Uiipuytri'ii,  the  famous  surgeon, 
weie  n.-itlvi's  of  Limoges.  (Hugo,  art.  IJtiulc  fiiutie; 
Oiiiili'  ilii  Vui/affcur,  ifc.) 

LIMOUSIN,  one  of  thi- old  provs.  of  France,  in  tho 
central  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distribnt,,!  among  the 
deiis.  ,,f  Correze,  (reuse.  Haute  Vhiin,.,  ;ind  Dorilonne. 
I.lMOl'X,  a  town  of  I'raiiee,  dep.  AmU',  cap.  arroiid., 
on  the  Au,le,  I3in.  S.H.K.  Carcassonn,'.  Pop.,  in  IHISli, 
er.  com.,  IJ.IirilJ.  It  is  generally  well  built,  pav*.,!.  ami 
lighletl,  aiut  has  a  large  parish  church,  an  hospitiil,  two 
]iublie  iialls,  ;>  th,.atre,  and  a  small  picture  gallery.  It  is 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisiliction  ami  com- 
merce, a  chamlur  ,)f  mannfactures,  Ac.  Its  Hi,i,lh'i, 
m:mufaetures  pniiliice  annually  irom  11,01111  to  I'J.lilio 
pi(!Ces  of  broad  cloth,  worth  from  il  to  17  fr.  an  ell  ;  it  h;is 
also  sev,>ral  woollen  yarn  fictories.  tanneries.  :in,l  I'il 
millg  ;  and  is  an  entrepbt  f,)r  irim  goods,  in  which,  and  ni 
wines,  oil,  soap,  and  leather,  it  has  an  active  trade.  Its 
environs  are  highly  picturesque  and  fertile.  (Wu^u,  art. 
Atide,  Hjc.) 

LINCOLN,  a  in.irit.  co.  of  lingland.  on  the  K.  coast, 
having  N.  the  Uumber,  !•'..  the  (ierman  <)cea:i,  S.  the 
COS.  of  Cionbridge,  Northampton,  and  Kiitlaml,  ami  \V. 
Li'ieester,  Nottingham,  and  York.  This  is  a  v,'ry  ex- 
tensive co.,  comptising  l.ii71,lM()  acres,  of  which  about 
I,  lii.'i.OIK)  are  sal, I  to  be  arable,  niead<,w,  and  pasture, 
Thinigh  but  little  diversllied  in  respect  of  surface, 
Lincoln  is  naturally  divided  into  the  districts  of  thi? 
Holds,  the  .Moors,  ami  the  Fins,  The  Wohls,  a  riilge 
from  H  to  111  in.  in  breiullh,  I'Xti.nd  from  .Spilshy  N.  ti, 
Ilarton  on  the  Uumber;  the  soil  is  principally  samly 
loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  of  very  various  deurees  of  fer- 
tility, but  now  much  iinprovcil,  ami  generally  pr,idiicing 
very  excellent  crops.  The  Moors  stretch  N.  and  S., 
from  the  Uumber  to  (irantham  ;  the  heath  by  which 
tlu'v  were  f,,imerly  covered  has  now  mostly  disappeared, 
ami  thiy  are  now  very  pr,i,liieii.e  of  oats.  The  Fens 
comprise  all  the  Hat  iiarts  of  the  co.,  from  Wainllei't  on 
Ihe  Wash  round  by  tlie  mouth  of  the  Nen  to  the  bor,lers 
of  liiilluiil :  most  part  ,,f  this  district  is  usually  included 
within  the  great  level  of  the  I  ens.  (,Sic  IJKDFOHl)  Lkml, 
\'ol.  L  IllH.)  Lincoln  is  one  ,>f  th,>  imist  prodiictive  cos. 
il.  the  empire  :  and  improvements  of  all  suits  havi'  been 
pros,'ciit,'d  ill  it  for  many  years  past  with  extraordimuy 
spirit  and  success.  Laige  tracts  in  the  Wid.ls  and  M,iors, 
tliat  ;10  ,ir  40  years  .igo  w  ire  all  but  uiiprotlncllv,'.  now 
yield  heavy  crops  of  barh'V,  oats,  aiul  tiiinips.  This 
great  impi-ovcnent  has  been  chielly  brouglii  about  by 
the  liberal  use  of  bon,.  manure,  which  Inis  biiii  aiiplli',1 
tor  a  longi'r  |>erio,l  and  on  u  mure  e\teiisive  scale  in  this 
than  in  any  other  co. 

The  excelli'iice  of  the  pasturi's  in  the  Fens  is  too  well 
known  to  re.piire  any  especial  notice;  Immense  suiiik  Iijiv,' 
bef.ii  expemle,!  ,>ii  their  draliiag,',  and  In  tlu'  recovering 
of  hind  iioiii  the  sea.  Formerly  the  F'ens  w,'refr*.(pi,'nl.  .1 
by  vast  nui,:'„^r8  of  ii,],iatic  f,iwl  ;  but  sine,,  their  dr:iinag,* 
thi'se  have  much  fallen  oil',  and  the  di;-oi/s,  tor  thiir  cap- 
ture, are  now  of  much  less  iniporlan.e  ;  gies,',  however, 
are  still  hre,l  in  considerable  numbers,  and  ;ire  regularly 
plucked  lii'ir  or  live  times  a  y.'ar  for  Ibilr  fea"er«.  pre- 
viously to  t.ie  iinprovement  , if  the  \V,ilils.  r. dibit  warrenn 
were  very  common,  but  they  ari'  now  .itinparalively 
scar,','.  Ihe  native  sheep  of  the  Fens  were  remarkablu 
for  Ihi'ir  size  ami  the  extranrilm.uy  l,'i,gth  ,1  llnir  w,iol  f 
they  have,  Iniwever,  been  s,,  much  erossi'd  with  New 
Leicesters.  Ih.tt   it   is   now  dlllieult    to  Ihal  one  of  the 

r;eiiulne  hre,.!.  .Son,,.  ,if  the  Ihiisl  of  the  I."  ..'on  driiy- 
lorses  are  bre,l  in  the  Fein.  Ihe  ca'lle  d.'pa-liireil  In 
the  lens  are  principally  short-horns,  and  iii.^n  to  a 
gr,'al  si/,'. 

I'roiM'rty  v,'ry  vari,iiisly  dli'  nil,  there  being  estates  oi 
'  sl«.'s.  Iroin  •/i.iioil/.  a  '  r  down  to  .V..  but  th.'gie.tt 
i.iajority  small.  In  th.  .1  •trlit  calh.l  tin-  Isle  ,i|  An- 
I  hohne,  b,  the  N.W.  p.irl  ol  ihe  Co.,  bitwei'ii  th,'  rivers 
Trent  .mil  Aiicholm.',  the  liihab.  live  tog,  Iher  In  hamleti 
or  villages  as  In  I'lice,  and  almost  I'Mry  h.'Usi'h.ilder  It 
a  luopnelor.  th.  ii  properth  s  varying  Irom  I  l.>  .Ml  acres, 
Tliey  ar.'  v.,)  Imhislrlmis.  ami  live  vi'ry  meanly.  SI«eof 
tarins  various:  In  the  Wohls  ami  Moo.lsh  district  lliey 
are  mostly  \ery  large,  but  i  l»4'-,il,i  ri'  they  ar,'  t;ill,er 
sin.ill.  They  ar,'  g,'ni'rally  hehl  under  leases  of  7  and  14 
years.  Mr.  Voiini!  has  passed  n  high  but  well  mirltiil 
eulogy  on  Ihe  eniirprlse  and  Intelligence  of  the  htglier 
class  "of  farmers  In  this  co,  (.S'ure.y,  p.  4m  )  Averailc 
rent  of  land  In  l-slO.  IN*.  Ilrf,  an  .icre  i  hut  now  ||H.|'» 
probably  ■J\s.  M.nuilaeliires  and  mlm-rals  of  no  Im- 
IHirlatiee.      The  ciisUim  of  //«ri)M|i*  t^Mglith,  by  which, 
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if  the  fiither  die  intcetatv,  the  younger  son  siiorccds  to 
the  paternal  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ills  eliicr  hro- 
tliers,  prevails  at  Stamford,  in  this  co.  rriiicipal  rivers, 
Trent,  Witham,  Wetland,  and  Anoholnie.  The  Witham 
has  been  made  navi^alile  from  Hoston  to  I.incoln  ;  and 
the  Kossdylie  canal  extends  from  the  hitter  to  the 
Trent,  near  Torksey,  rompleting  an  internal  navigation 
between  the  Wash  and  the  Hntnber.  Tlie  co.  is  popUi 
larly  divided  into  the  p.irts  of  Linilsey  on  tlie  N.,  Keftfvcn 
on  the  S.  W.,  and  ilul/aiut  on  the  S.K.,  and  contains 
33  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  sokes,  witli  the  city  of 
Lincoln  and  tlie  hnrs.  of  .Stamford,  lioston.  and  (Iran, 
tham.  It  is  divided  into  (W  parishes,  and  sends  l.'l  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  a  for  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
'2  e.ich  for  the  hors.  of  Boston.  Grantham,  and  Stamford, 
and  1  for  Creat  (irimsby.  itegistered  electors  for  the 
CO.,  in  1(«!M(),  18,«7<),  whereof  s,7'2!l  are  for  the  S.,  or  the 
Holland,  and  I{»,147  for  the  N.,  or  the  Lindsey,  division. 
In  Ih:)1  it  had  Cil.til.'i  inliali.  houses.  WvlMl.'!  families,  and 
:il7,Hi.'i  inhab..  of  whom  1">M.S.'W  were  males,  .ind  l5H,(i07 
li'm.ihs.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  IHItN-S!), 
ii:i,l  IV.  .Vnmial  value  nf  real  property,  in  IxiTi,  2,(WI!,C1 1/. ; 
prolits  of  trades  and  professions,  in  do.,  37it,l'72/. 

I.IN'COLN',  a  city,  pari,  and  num.  hor.,  and  market 
town  of  l':nt;l.'nid,  c.ip.  of  the  above  co.,  on  tlic  Witham, 
.■III  in.  S.  Hull,  .and  l'21  m.  :.'.  L<nich(n  ;  lat.  .13°  24'  N., 
long.  io  ;«>'  W.  The  rari.  hor.  (which  the  Boundary 
.Art  li-ft  unch.ingi'd  ey.ern.dly,  the  only  addltiims  be- 
ing till'  hiil  ami  clii»i'  in  its  centre)  is  divided  into 
iri  pars  ,  ami  liad,  in  1*11.  a  imii.  of  1 1,1  Id.  It  Is  sitii.iled 
on  llie  S.  .sidpe  ami  at  the  lout  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
whiili  is  till' catlii'ilrai,  a  striking  object  for  m.tny  miles 
round.  Tin'  streets  are  irri'iiularly  laid  out ;  the 
largest  and  hamlsunu'^t  runs  N.and  S.  up  ihe  hill  on 
which  the  c.Uhedral  stands.  A  small  part  of  the  town, 
r.imiirisi.ig  two  pars.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  tile  river,  and 
is  I'linni'iied  nitli  the  main  liody  by  one  iirincipal  .and 
two  smaller  iiridgi'S.  The  streets  .are  well  paved,  lighted 
witli  g.is,  ami  siipplii'il  with  water  from  public  condui's. 
I  he  pniuipal  ar  I  most  int. 'resting  public  building  is 
Ihe  cathi'ihal,  ericted  at  ilidi'ient  times,  from  the  I'Jth 
to  Ilie  I'llli  ernliiry,  and  ciinseipiently  exhibiting  se- 
veral  xariclies  of  aichilecture :  the  prevailing  style, 
liuMi'vi'r.  is  early  ICiiglish,  of  a  particularly  rich  anil 
bi'.oititid  char.nter.  The  closeness  i)f  the  surround- 
ing biiililliigs  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  display 
of  arrhiierlural  cH'ict ;  but  there  is  a  tolerably  open 
space  tiiwai'ils  the  !•'..  The  ciiiirch  consists  of  n  nave 
w  Ith  its  .ij.li's,  tour  transepts,  a  ( iiiiir.  chancel,  and  ladye. 
cliapel  :  Ihri'e  tmviTs  rise  alxive  the  huilding,  two  at  the 
W  .  end,  Iwift.  high,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  rising  .'to;i  li,  above  the  door  :  thev  are 
all  gorgeously  decorated  with  varied  tracery,  pillars, 
pil.isters,  wiiidowt,  Ac.  Tlie  W.  and  princiiml  front.  In 
wliieh  are  three  line  doors.  Is  distingiil-lied  by  Its  beauty 
and  m.ignilii'i'uce  ;  and.  from  the  v.irtetv  of  its  styles,  is 
ei'rt.tinlv  the  wurkmiiiship  of  three  distdict  and  distant 
eras.  Aceonling  to  liritton.  the  interior  dimensions  are 
as  follow  ;  —  I'litire  length.  ISi  ft.,  of  whiili  TiJ  It.  belong 
to  the  nave,  and  the  rest  to  the  chiiir  anil  l.adye-chapel  ; 
wiil'hori'h'iir  a.id  nail. 'SOU.  ;  lielglit  of  ditto.  Miift, ;  .ami 
uiillh  of  \V.  fioiil  171  It  .  length  Ml  piinci|ial  transepts, 
•212  n.  ;  bre.idth  of  ditto,  liiilt.  The  rreat  transepts,  at 
»he  ends  111  which  are  circular  windiiws.  exhibit  u  good 
»|iei  Imen  of  the  I'.oKlish  style  ;  and  the  aislis  on  the  I',, 
side  are  ilivided  iiit*i  chapels  and  vi'stries  :  the  choir, 
wlilch  Is  p.irteil  nfitrom  the  nave  by  a  stone  scnt'ii,  is  of 
most  elahiirate  cmiipo-ltion  ;  and  the  great  K.  window 
rinks  as  the  se  oiid  in  I'.ngland.  in  point  of  site  iind  line 
priipnrlioiis.  Atl^u'hisl  tn  llie  I'',  side  of  the  cathislral  is 
the  I'liapter-house,  a  slriiciore  dilfi'iing  Irnin  most  others 
III  the  -line  nai 'ire  In  being  liii-^nd-l,  and  not  oclagomil : 
It"  grnini'd  root  is  siipiioiiiKl  In  an  imiliiiic.il  iiillar,  ion- 
rtslinc  of  a  lire  I'ar  slniU,  casi  d  by  tin  suiali  fluted  ci 


liinins.     The  ( Inisters  are  on  till'  N.  sid 

Is  the  library,  built   li.t    Dean    llnni'yw 

of  the   I7ili    century,  'ii-ntalniiig    a    large  collection   nl 

iMHiks,  with  some  nM'loiis  s|MM'inirns  of  Kiinian  antli|iil. 

ties       Th.'  cathedral  bill,  or  '  I  .real   Tom  of  Mnciiln." 

orlghmllv  east  ni  liilU,  having  I ii  criicKeil,  was  recast, 

u  ilh  ii  lit  her  bells.  Into  the  present  I.Tge  Im'II  and  i  qiiar. 
ter  Ih'IIs.  The  tlaineter  of  the  iiriat  Ix'll  is  )i  It.  Inj  in  . 
and  Its  welulit  '>',  tons,  nr  abonl  a  tmi  heavier  than  the 
fdd  one  W  the  tiiin' of  the  ilissnluiloii,  Lincoln  i  atlie- 
ilral  vi,as  one  of  the  linest  and  niii>t  siinipliiously  adorned 
III  the  kingdom  Tlieie  were  then  taken  troni  it  'iS't'H  o<. 
Hiilil.  and  l.'iH.^o/..  slher  plate,  besioes  preeioMs  stones  of 
great  value.  It  had  furinerly  iimnvcosiU  sepulchres  and 
lii'iniinienfal  recnrds ;  but  the  M.-ilots  at  the  lli'liirinatlnii 
either  pulled  them  down  nr  dil.iciil  them,  so  tli.it.  in 
1 'i-l'.l,  si'trci'ly  a  perlc't  toioli  remained:  and  the  little 
Ihev  left  niidestiiiyiil  was  ilemollslied  by  t  rumwed's 
■olillers.  Iiy  wlinin  the  enlhidrnl  was  cieiverted  Intobir- 
rwki.  Tile  ruins  «\  Ihi  lilshop's  palace,  wlmh  was  de. 
•  lroye<l  at  Ihe  last  nieullniKil  ep  nli,  stand  S.  of  the 
church,  and  i'oinpri<eii  tine  hall,  an  nld  gitewny,  and 
part  iif  the  kllchen.    AdjulnliiK  these  ruins,  a  tiiou.rn 


house  lias  been  erected,  which  is  occupied  by  the  bi.shop 
during  his  stay  in  Lincoln.  (Hee  Urilton's  AccuuiU  vf 
Lincoln  Cathedral.) 

Among  the  tombs  yet  In  a  tolerably  perfect  state  aro 
those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  wife  of  .lohn  of  (iaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  of  their  daugliter   Joan,  and  of  se- 
veral bishops  and  deans  of  the  cathedra).     The  present 
establishment    comprises    a    bishop,    dean,    precentor, 
siibdean,  chancellor,  and  3,S  prebendaries,  with  4  vicars- 
choral,  and    20    choristers.      The  net  revenue  of   thu 
sec  amounted,  at  an  avc-ragc  of  the  3  years  ending  w  ith 
IMI,  to  4.542/. ;  but,  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the  see, 
the  income  will  be  raised  to  hfiWil,,  with  a  further  allow, 
ance  "f  ."iOO/.,  till  a  suitable  residence  bo  built :  the  limits 
of  thi  diocese  arc  hereafter  to  comprise  only  the  cos.  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottlngh.Mn.  {Orders  inCouncil,  Aug.  IKlg.) 
The  cathedral  revenues,  which  nett  6,'.)H(i/.  a  year,  aro 
equally  divided  between  the  dean,  precentor,  siibdcan, 
and  chancellor  ;  and  the  vicars-choral  divide  ll.W.  yearly. 
Besides  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  buildings  de- 
voted to  pious  uses,  Lincoln  had  formerly  upwards  of  .50 
churches;  but  of  these  only  II  remain,  exclusive  of  tho 
catli<Klral,most  of  them  being  small  and  much  mutilated. 
St.  I'eter  at  tJowts,  evidently  an  old  conventual  church, 
.and  3  other  churches  S.  of  the  Witham,  h.ave  lofty  square 
Norman  towers.     An  .additional  church  is  in  course  of 
being  built  by  subscrintion.     There  arc  several  pl.aces 
of  worship  for  K.  t'atnollcs,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
other   Disse.iters ;   and  attached  to  them  are   Sunday 
sohools,  which,  according  to  the  pari,  returns,  were  at- 
tended,  in  18.13,  by  7'NI  ch'Idren.     The  national  school 
(also  a  Sunday  school)  had  474  scholars  in  the  same 
year;  and   there  were  2  infant   schools  with  330  chil- 
dren.  The  grammar  school,  still  held  in  the  (Jrey  Friars' 
chapel,  was  founded  in  LWl :  it  is  well  endowed,  and  the 
instruction,  not  conflned  to  classics,  is  given  by  an  upiier 
and   under  master,  who,    in  addition  to  their   salaries 
from  tho  corporation,  receive  fees  from  the  lioys,  and 
take  boarders.     About  40  boys  are  stated  to  have  been 
In  n.teiidance  in  18.17.     The  lllnecoat  school,  established 
ill  ItiO'i,  is  endowed  with  landed  property  worth  nearly 
2,0(K)/.  a  year,  and  furnishes   clothing  and   instruction 
(with  apprentice-premiums  on  leaving)  to  .'id  boys,     Tho 
master  has  !M/.  a  year,  with  a  house,  coal,  anil  cvnille, 
and  the  establishment  is  said  to  lie  well  condncted.    \\  II- 
kiiison's  school,  which  is  very  slenderly  endowed,  fur- 
nishes Instruction  to  Id  boys.     Lincoln  is  very  rich  In 
endowed  charities,  among  wiiicli,  as  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  useful,  maybe  mentioned  sir  Thomas  White's 
loan-fund,  for  deserving  and  needy  tradesmen,  the  assets 
of  which  are  estimated  at  Hfmi.    (Vhar.  i'nmm.  Ili/iiirt, 
nart  iv.)     A  general  dispensary,  limatic  asvlnin,  county 
I  hospital,  and  lying-in  hospital,  are  the  chief  nioiiein  cha- 
rities;   .'\nil   a   flourishing  mechanics'   institute,   .>eviral 
I  libraries,  2  news-rooms,  and  some  book  sta'iclii'S,  are  well 
1  supported.    It  has  also  .'t  weekly  newspapers.     Among  the 
I  buildings  dcviiti'il  to  civil  purposes  are  the  co.  gaol  and 
I  court-house,  lately  rebuilt  from  Smirke's  designs,  on  the 
site  of  the  nld  c.istle,  a  few  remains  of  whii  li  are  still 
I  standing  on  the  hill  W.  of  the  cathedral.     The  co.  gaol, 
'  constriiited  on  Howard's  plan,  is  well  conducted.      The 
'  (iiiildliall  is  an  ancient  (inthic  building  ;  but  the  borough 
I  coiirt-lioiise  Is  modern,  and  the  gaol  is  staled  to  be  too 
small  lor  tn  admit  of  the  i  lasslllcatiiin  of  prisoners.    The 
market-house,  a  small  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room, 
!  are  Ihe  onlv  other  public  buildings  ;  hut  there  are  several 
markets.     "W.  of  the  town  Is  a  good  rare-course,  near 
I  which   is   a   large   building,   now   disinantli'd,   but    used 
during  the  late  war  as  a  military  ih  iiitt,     .\»  rcs|iects 
ancii'iit  remains,  h'w  Inwiis  in  I'lnglaml  exhibit  so  iiiaiiy 
and    so   liileri  sting   ,is    Lincoln.     S.ixou,    Norman,    and 
!  piiinti'd  arches,  doorways  with  turrets,  walls.  iniillloiH  of 
i  wliiiliins,  and  other  fragments,  apiH'.ir  in  every  directlnn. 
Leiaiid  s,i>«  there  were  "  .'i  gates  in  the  waiills  of  the 


and  liver  iliein  '  cllh' ;"  ami  of  these  Ihe  ('lici|iier  (i.ite  In  the  I  lose,  and 

I,    al    the   end     the  StonelHiw  crushing  th"  lligh  Mreet,  are  still  in  good 

piesi  rv.ition.    .Iiiliii  iii  liaiint's  |ialaci'  anil  ttahhs  presiit 

•omi'  good  cxamph'i  of  the  Norman  and  early  Lnglisli 

style. 

The  trade  of  Lincoln  conslslj  chiefly  In  the  exchangn 
of  till'  raw  produce  of  the  surroiiiiiling  dlslncl  for  inaiiii- 
fai'tiired  ami  other  commodities.  Large  i|uaiitities  of 
d'Hir  are  sent  to  Mam  liester  and  I.iiiidon.  I  i'cri'  are 
soiiie  tany-'irds,  malthoiises,  and  tntiacco  manul.ictnrli's, 
and  extensive  lirewerics  priMlore  exi-fllent  ale.  It  com. 
niimicalcs  by  the  I  iiss-dy'<e  caiiil  with  the  Ireiit  and  its 
trihiilarii's  and  canals,  aiid  the  Witham  navigation,  rnii- 
iiliig  S.r,  past  Hoston,  conncts  It  with  tlie  North  Se.i. 
riie  l.lniiilii  and  l.indsiv  banking  coinpanv  iiid  a  pri- 
vali'  bank  are  cslalilished  heie  i  and  there  li  n  savings' 
b  ink. 

Lincoln  reieivi'il  Its  (Ir-t  charier  from  llniry  II., 
which  was  ciiitllrineil  by  scveial  siibseniient  iii'-n.irclis, 
lis  giiveinliig  charter  till  I>*.I7  iH'iiig  lliat  of  t  harles  I. 
Inilir  the  Miinicli'.d  llelnrm  Act  the  city  Is  dit  Idi  d  Into 
'i  wards,  and  Is  governed  by  d  alderm  'ii  (one  of  whom  Is 
nil)  or)  and  H  councillors.     It  lias  aUn  u  (ommlsslou  uf 
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the  pe.tco  wider  a  recorder.  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  for  the  city  and  co.,  and  there  is  a 
fourt  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Corporation  re- 
venue about  .l.fion/. 

Lincoln  has  regularly  sent  2  mems  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  electors  previously  to 
tl,(.  Keform  Act  being  the  freemen  of  the  city.  The 
Houndary  Act  includes  the  insulated  part  called' the  bail 
and  close  in  the  pari.  bor. ;  .ind  those  districts  roinid  the 
city  called  the  liberties,  which  previously  had  not  been 
reiiresented,  were  added  to  the  co.  lliigistered  electors 
in  lS3'J-tO,  1,041.  Lincoln  is  likewise  the  election  town 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 

Lincoln  stands  on  the  line  of  the  great  Koman  road 
railed  Ermine  Street  i  and  deriv<.s  its  name  from  Its 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Koman  military  station  called 
limtum.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Saxcnis ;  ..nd  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey  was  one  of  tin;  richest  and 
must  populous  cities  of  Kngland,  having  1,0711  Imnses, 
anil  an  extensive  trade.  The  castle  was  built  by  William 
tlie  Conqueror  in  lli«(i ;  and  the  pros|)erlty  ol  the  town 
was  further  advanced  by  Henry  I.,  who  cleared  out  the 
fess-dyke,  and  made  it  navigable.  Tin;  town  was  an- 
ni'xi'd  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  at  the  end  of  the  l.'ltli 
century  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  14tli  century  it  was 
iiilmliited  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Caunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  not  only  improved  the  castle,  but  procured 
for  the  town  many  valuable  iirivileges.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  (Miarles  I.  the  lilng  cainc  to  Lincoln,  an.l  convened  the 
iiiiliility  and  freeholders  of  the  co.  'Hie  inhabitants  i)ro- 
niised  to  support  the  royal  cause ;  but  in  \Mi  the  city  was 
ill  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists  re- 
captured it ;  hut  were  agai,i  dispossessed,  both  of  the  town 
ami  caslle,  on  the  .'>tli  of  May,  11314. 

LINDKIKLI),  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Sus. 
sex.  hund.  Hurley-Arches  rape  of  Pevensey,  14  in.  N. 
In-  K.  Brighton,  and  33  m.  S.  London.  Area,  .'),.'150 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1k:i1,  1,4S,'>.  This  town  deserves  notice 
lor  its  nselul  institution  for  instructing  poor  children  of 
liiitli  sexes  not  only  in  rciding,  writuig,  \c.,  but  also  in 
111!'  jirocesses  of  agriculture,  and  various  manual  ope- 
rations, as  spinning,  and  netting,  printing,  slioe-mak- 
\nf,  ic,  and  also  for  a  benevolent  society,  giving  pecu- 
niary and  other  relief  to  p.)or  peisoiis  not  w'lliiig  to 
r.- I'lve  parochial  aid.  The  church  is  an  old  structure 
(,l  plain  exterior,  with  a  low  square  tower;  and  the 
HvinK  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  ofCan- 
Icibnrv.  There  are  i  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
I'.iirs  for  cattle  and  horses,  May  12. ;  and  fur  sheep  and 
lambs  (the  largest  in  the  co.),  Aug.  .'i. 

l.l.StiKN,  an  Isl.  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  off  the  N.E. 
ciiast  of  Sumatra,  lying  on  the  equator,  and  nciirlat.  Id.')''. 
It  is  about  •'id  in.  in  length,  by  3(1  in  its  greatest  breadth  ; 
li  ivintt  a  healthy  climate,  and  |irodnclng  abniulant  su|i- 
I  lii's  of  fruit  and  poultry.  Its  geological  Ibrnuition  in- 
.ii.  ites  the  presence  of  (in  j  and  it  furnishes  some  little 
i;i<l(l.  Its  iidiahs.  may  be  cnsidered  as  presenting  the 
lv|.eof  the  Malay  race  111  its  g,-".e,t  purity.  (II miilton's 
h.  I.  (Iiiz.) 

I.IN'I.rriKlOW,  a  royal  and  pan.  oor.  of  Scotland, 
ni.  Linlithgow,  of  which  it  L  tlii^  cap..  Ill  a  valley  mi 
till  s.  hank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  ir,  ni.  \\'.  iiy 
s.  I'.iliiilmrgh.  Pop.,  in  1h31,3,1H7.  The  town  consists 
III  nni.  main  street,  along  the  line  of  road  between 
I  iliiihurgh  and  Kalkiik,  with  several  lanes  branching 
nil  on  both  sides.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions, 
i.ave  an  ancient  and  decayed  apiiear.uice  ;  the  streets 
arc  lighted  with  gas,  and  maiadamlsed.  In  .idditiiin  to 
till'  tiiHii-hall,  ami  gaol,  the  most  prominent  public 
liiiiMing  is  the  parish  cliurch,  erectiMt  in  the  I2tl,  c(.||. 
'  ,iv.  hut  afterwards  much  eid.irged  and  repaired.  This, 
.. 'iit'ii  Is  tnie  of  the  b.'st  specimens  of  (■othic  archltee- 
tir..  in  Scot'anil,  Is  |H'^  I'.,  in  length,  Kill  in  linadil,,  In- 
iliuilng  till  aisles,  and  'HI  In  helitlit.  exclusive  of  the 
-!m'|iIi';  till'  latter,  rising  alxnit  110  ft.  above  groinul. 
I  iiiiJnatiH    In  a.i   Imperial  crown.       The  extenor  had 

I  .iMiirly  a  row  of  statues,  of  which  one  onlv  remains, 
lilt  111'  .St.  Michael,  the  tutelary  laliit  of  thi'bor.  :  It  Is 
.litiili'il  by  a  partition  nail;  the  K.  half  only  heing  used 
'-  llie  ptrish  chnrcli ;  the  other  Is  niiein|iloyed. 

Ilie  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  Is  lliiely  situated 
1  an  eml...'iice  projecll'ig  Into  the  lake.  I  "lis  niai;. 
lirciit  ri.i.i  is  of  a  iiuadraiiEular  form  It  was  lie. 
i  "I  so  eaily  as  the  I'itl,  ciutury;  and  was  i;reatly 
'  ilirui'daud  unprovd  hy  .lames  V'.,  but  was  not  llnislieil 
'  II  III!'  reign  ot  .lames  VI  (James  I.  of  I'ngland),  who 
lull  the  N.  side  of  Ihe  qnadrani'le,  ai'tc.r  his  visit  t'l 
sniilaii.l   In   |(il7        I  lie    W.  side  of  Ihe  paliice  Is  the 

I I  ancl.'iit  ;  and   hire  the  apartment   is  still  |iointeil 

iituhiTK  (lie  unfortunate  (^neeii  Mary  llr.sl  siiw  the 
III  "11  llie  "III  i.f  Diniiibir.  I'll^.  The  palace  was 
'iiire  .nul  liHliltiilil!"  till  17411.  when  It  was  liurnt,  either 
'  ii' iiti.inally,  or  tin. nigh  accidcnl,  by  the  troopH  under 
' 11. il    ll.iuli'y.     It    covers  an    ncre    ot   ground;   and 

I I  Hiili  roolleii..  luhii'.l.  and  ili  ate.  Its  uppcurame  aiil- 
>'.  iciitly  jiiilllii's  the  i'iilo|.,l'i|ii  .,1  .Scott:  — 
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"  or  .ill  the  pulaces  so  fair, 

Hiiilt  for  Ihe  nival  ilwuliinft, 
In  Scotland,  far  nc>oiHl  rompare, 
Linlithgow  is  excelling, " 

UiirmioHy  canto  4.  stanza  15, 

The  hexagonal  Cross  Well,  in  front  of  the  town-house, 
about  20  ft.  in  height,  is  surmounted  by  a  lion  ram- 
pant supporting  the  arms  of  Scotland.  I'lie  sculpture, 
by  which  it  is  adorned,  is  very  complex  ;  and  the  water 
is  made  to  pour  in  great  profusion  from  the  mouths 
of  13  grotesque  ligiires.  This  well,  constructed  in  IdO.'), 
Is  said  to  be  a  facsimile  of  one  iireviously  existing,  con- 
strncted  In  Hi20. 

There  are  2  chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod, 
and  one  to  the  Inae|)endents.  Poor-rates  have  not  been 
introduced  ;  the  poor  being  suiiported  by  the  interest  of 
cerfain  funds  left  in  mortmain,  for  the  puriiose,  and  by 
tile  church  collections,  and  other  iiarisli  dues. 

There  is  a  bor.  school  endowed  by  the  town,  but  no 
parish  school.  There  arc  nine  schools  In  the  parish,  all 
unendowed  except  the  one  referred  to :  total  scholars, 
fiVI,  or  rather  aliove  a  nixtit  |iart  of  the  entire  imp. 
There  are  various  reading-rooms,  and  a  nieclianics'  li- 
brary. 

Lliilithgo}v  has  little  or  no  tr.ide,  but  depends  chiefly 
on  its  ailvaiitages  as  a  jirovincial  caiiital.  Tanning 
and  preparing  leatlier,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  soldiers  of  I'roniwell,  is  the  oldest  ami  the  staple 
branch  of  business,  giving  einplevment  to  nearly  100 
hands.  There  are  two  extensive  Jistilleries,  a  brewery, 
and  a  small  glue  manufactory.  There  are  about  HO  li.aiid- 
looni  weavers  (cotton  iind  linen).  There  is  only  one 
braiieh  hank.    The  I'nion  Taual,  between  Kdinburgh  and 


(ilasgow,  an.l  the  Kdinburgh  and  (ilasgow  Hallway,  pass 
close  along  side  the  town.  Blackness,  on  the  Frith  ot 
Forth,  'i  m.  distant,  is  it:,  port. 


Linlithgow  was  made  a  royal  bor.  in  the  12th  century. 
In  XftVi,  in  an  aisle  of  the  |iar.  church,  the  aiqiaritlon  is 
said  to  h;ive  appeared  to  James  IV.,  that  warned  liiiii 
against  the  exiiedition  into  Kngland  which  terminated  in 
the  fatal  hattli'  of  Kloddcn.  (I'itsciiltie's  Ilisl.  iif  Scot- 
land,  I.  2114,  itW.)  When  ii.nssing  through  this  town, 
on  the  23d  .Ian.  1.570,  the  Ilegent  Murray  (illegitiniiti! 
brother  of  Q.  Mary)  was  shot  by  Hamilton,  of  l.'otli- 
wellhaugh,  partly  in  revenge  for  a  private  injury,  and 
liartly  from  political  motives.  The  house  whence  the 
sliot  was  llred  has  been  taken  down,  and  rep'.iced  by 
a  modern  edifice.  The  White  or  Carmelite  Friars  had 
a  monastery  here,  founded  in  12U0;  but  al!  traces  of 
it  have  disappeared.  In  .iddltlon  to  certain  town  dues, 
the  inuiilci|ial  property  consists  chiefly  of  land  ;  and  the 
ancient  ciistmn  of  annually  ririiiin  the  marches,  tlmiigh 
disused  in  almost  every  other  bor.  in  Scotland,  Is  here 
regularly  observed.  Corpor.ition  revenue,  71(i/.  ;  nuniber 
of  councillors,  27.  Linlitht'ow  unites  with  Falkirk, 
Alrdrie,  I.anark,  and  Hamilton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to 
the  IL  oft;.  Uegistered  voters  in  lH3'J-40,  Hi).  (Part. 
I'lipers ;  Private  Jii/uniinliuti.) 

LiNiirtKiow.    See  Lothian  (Wkst). 

LIN  TON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co, 
Cambridge,  hund.  Chilford,  10  in.  S.S.K.  C.nntiridge,  42 
in.  N.  by  K.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,(lil3  acres.  I'op. 
In  1S3I,  l,i;7K.  The  town,  which  stands  o;i  the  line  of  ii 
lioinim  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  downs  coni- 
nuinlcating  with  the  Chlltern  range,  comprises  several 
Irregular  streets  and  lanes,  lined  in  part  with  good  brick 
hoiites,  but  with  a  much  greater  nunil  r  of  low  thatched 
cottages.  The  church  is  a  low  ..tnn  Hire  In  the  pointed 
style  with  a  high  embattled  tower  and  handsome  interior, 
the  living  being  a  vicarage  In  the  gilt  of  the  Bishop  of  Kly. 
There  are  places  ofworshi|i,  also,  lor  Wesleymi  Methodists 
and  Baptists, and  two  Snnilay  schools,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  eliiirch.  The  market-house  Is  a  small 
sqiiari'  linllding.  Tanning  Is  the  chief  trade  of  the  place, 
and  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exiensive  nursery  grounds 
occiipl|.il  hy  gardeners,  llorhts,  and  seedsmen,  who  lake 
their  prodnee  to  the  Cambridge  market.  Markets  im 
Thursday  :  I'lilis  for  horses  and  lambs,  Holy  Thursday 
and  July  30. 

UN  I'/.,  or  LINZ.  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dnm.,  cap.  of 
l'|i|ier  Austria,  on  the  lianuhe,  which  Is  here  crossed 
l.y  a  wniideii  lirlibTi'  2'<o  yards  in  Imgili,  41  ni.  S.E.  Pas- 
sail,  and  'M  in.  W.  by  N.  \iiiina;  lat.  4S"  \H' hi"  N., 
long.  14^10' tv- K.  Pop.,  In  ls;i1.  23,31S,  ex.  garrison. 
It  ciinsisis  of  the  cily-|iro|ier  and  three  snbiirhs,  which, 
as  in  Vienna,  are  more  extensive  than  the  city  itself.  All 
tian  Hers  »|ieak  favourably  of  Lin»..  "  This  iieaullfnl 
city  has  notlihu!  of  Ciernimiy  in  It.  exce|it  Its  Language. 
The  lioma'S,  all  hand-iniie  and  loftv.  are  stuccoed  and 
painted,  chlelly  white,  lint  many  yellow  or  light  brown. 
Almiiit  all  have  architectural  ilecoratlons  and  columns, 
friezes  over  the  wiinluws,  and  Venetian  blinds  outside. 
Ilaleonies  will,  llowers  snhile  the  eve  al  every  turn;  anil 
not  Mily  on  the  l.road,  •jiarioiis  "  t'l.iie,"  hut  in  the  buck 
•■•tri  els  also,  the  houses  are  lofty  and  elegant,  and  nil  loik 
n>  clean,  and  white,  and  Iresli,  as  if  newly  di'<orat|.d  and 
painted.     We  arc  sensible  here  of  a  deilded  change  In 
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the  atmosplierc.  The  sky  is  cloudless  !  the  lioat  not  op- 
prt'ssivo ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  soft  baluiine.-s  in  the 
air.  Tiie  people,  too,  are  liandsomc  and  well  clothed, 
and  look  happy.  LInz  U  celi'hrated  for  the  l)eauty  of  its 
women  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  justly."  (TitrnbuWs 
Austria,  i.  131, 132.)  The  principal  strc'ets  arc  wide  and 
regular,  though,  according  to  the  Austrian  Encyc,  most 
of  them  are  badly  jiavcd,  and  the  houses  shinglc-roofed. 
Linz  has  lew  remarkable  public  buildings.  The  churches 
.ire  generally  h.-indsome  ;  several  have  glittering  cupolas, 
(Hid  many  are  richly  gilded  and  adorned  with  good  paint- 
ings. Tlie  I.andhaus,  formerly  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  states  of  the  prov.,  and 
accommodates  the  i>rincipal  government  olliccs.  The 
schluss,  or  castle,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Da- 
nube, was  once  the  resilience  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  but 
Is  n.)w  the  prison  and  penitentiary  for  the  prov.  In  the 
principal  sijiiare  is  a  marble  column,  erected  in  1723,  be- 
tween statues  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  to  commemorate 
the  escape  of  the  city  from  tlie  double  attack  of  the 
plague  and  the  Turks. 

l.intz  is  among  tlie  few  German  towns  not  encircled 
with  continuous  wall.s.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
tlu!  arcliiluke  IMaximilian,  it  has  recently  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  chain  of  32  isol.ited  forts,  'IS  being  on  the 
riglit,  and  !l  <m  the  lell  baidi  of  the  Danube,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  I,  2,  or  3  m.  from  the  town.  They  communicate 
with  each  other  by  .1  covered  w.iv,  and  are  [ilaced  at  re- 
gular intervals  in  the  plain  or  afimg  the  slopes  iiud  tops 
of  the  hills,  in  a  circuit  of  !)  m.  Tbi^  highest  eminence 
near  the  city,  the  rostlinglierg,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  DHiiulie,  is  siirroundeil  bva  cinlet  of  .'i  towers,  form, 
ing  a  citadel.  Kacli  tower 'is  31)  It.  high,  and  HI)  ft.  in 
diameter,  built  within  a  liill  of  saml.  and  sunk  into  the 
earth,  so  that  the  roi if  alone  projects;  and  each  has  a 
glacis  on  the  side  firtliest  from  the  town.  Kaeli  consists 
of  3  stories  ;  tlie  li>wer  serving  as  a  storehouse  and  a 
powihT-magaziue.  the  middle  as  a  ludgiiiK  for  troops,  the 
third  being  the  platform  onthesnniinit,  which,  when  not 
used,  is  covered  by  a  tcmp.irary  riHif,  The  pl.-itforin  is 
mounted  with  10  guns,  so  arrangi'<l  that  they  can  be 
brouglit  to  bear  upon  any  point  witli  the  greatest 
facility,  .ind  command  the  glacis  by  a  cross-lire  in  every 
direetioii.  ThiTC  are  also  guns  on  the  lower  story  bear- 
ing upon  the  ditch,  to  Iriistiatc  any  attempt  to  cross  it. 
In  this  mode  of  fortiOcation  e.ich  fort  must  be  made  the 
object  of  a  separate  attack  ;  and  the  expense  is  trilling 
compared  with  the  coinmon  method.  Hut  it  is  very 
doubtful  wln'ther  it  will  oppose  so  elfectiial  a  resistance 
to  ail  invading  army  as  a  single  fortress,  (m  an  aileqiiate 
scale,  constructed  according  to  the  .-ijiproved  principles 
of  the  art.  Owing  to  the  deiiiolitiun  of  the  fortilicitions 
at  I'liii  by  the  rreiuh  during  the  late  war,  there  «.is  not  | 
previcusly  to  the  erection  of  these  works,  any  [fortress  i 
to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Danube  |lietween  thi^  frontier  j 
of  Kraiici'  and  Vienna.  {Miiiidi/'s  Jl,i)idh.  fur  S.  (li'i-  i 
»«(»/;/,  ,V''-  )  I 

Lint/,  is  the  se.it  of  the  jirovlnclal  government,  and  the  . 
n4.scnibly  of  iioliles  for  I  ppiT  .\ustria.  anil  of  tribunals  ' 
and  councils  for  the  Miilil  circle  and  the  city  ;  and  is  tli.^ 
see  of  ;i  bishop.     It  lia>  a  lyceiini.  where  courses  of  lec- 
tures are  given  in  thiology,  philosophy,  and  inedicine : 
the  library  belonging  to  this  iii>titution  comprises  about 
"liMKin  mis.;  but  lis  they  consist,  for  the  most  p:irt,  of 
wiirkscin  It.  Cath.  Ilie'ilogy.  and  sin  li  liki'  siilijects,  they 
are  of  little  or  no  use  :  if  it  were  really  a  goinl  collection,  | 
It  would  be  of  material  service,  for  tin    reading-room  is 
opi'ii   III   all    the   timn,  and   under   certain    regulations, 

bonks  may  l>e  taken   liunie.     Drawing-set Is,  and  col- 

lections  of  inatlieinaticiil  and  phllnsophli  al  Instruments 
are  attached  to  tiie  lyieiim.  It  has  also  a  gyinnasiuni, 
an  ecclesiaitic'd  serninary,  a  proviin  ial  academy  of  arts, 
nil  Imperial  collection  of  economical  models,  a  normal  ; 
high  schoiil,  and  mIiimiI  of  .iits.  witli  3  subnrilin.itc 
tiiioiils.  2  iiiililaiy  silinols,  a  scliiinl  of  i  nginciriiii.'.  a 
female  si  liool  alt. i,  lied  to  the  convent  of  the  rrsnline 
nuns,  and  other  Miiiinaries  ;  i>  military  and  anotlier  l/irge 
hospital,  various  i  h/irlt.dile  insliliitioos,  n  jirivate  deal- 
nnd-dninb  asyliini,  a  musical  smietv.  \i .,  willi  l.irge  bar- 
racks, a  I'listoin-lionse,  a  bank,  and  a  sni.ill  but  line  the- 
atre. 'I'lie  imlilic  gardins  in  the  vicinity  are  lavonriti' 
plan  s  iif  resort. 

I.iiit/:  has  a  l.irge  Imperial  faitory  of  broad  cloth, 
carpets,  and  other  wuolleii  stiills,  whii  h  occiiptes  7  coii- 
ligiiiiiis  boiisi's,  and  is  said,  at  one  peiiod.  In  hate  I'ln-  | 
liloyed  illiietly  and  indinctly  '.'3,o<>0  indiviilii.ils  :  lint 
this  was  must  prob.ibly  very  l,ir  lieyond  the  inaik  ;  and 
till  Inlroiliii  lii.ii  of  mai'bliiery  has  since  occasioned  a 
material  diniinution  ol  the  iiiiniberi  enipli.)i'd.  (.'oii> 
•ld<'ralil"i|ii mtitiesof  the  red  wiiolh  n  lajis  inaile  heie  are 
•ml  lo  Turkey.  I.liil/  has  uther  Hoollen  fa'  tnries,  wiili 
ni.niiif.ictures  of  riilton  and  silk  gomls,  leatlier,  gnld 
lai'i'.  cards,  lobaero,  \i\  Two  fjiirs  are  lielil  aiinii.illy, 
one  al  Kaster,  /mil  the  olh,'r  at  the  .Vssiimptlon  :  and 
the  tiaiiill  tr.ide  by  llie  D.innbe.  especially  since  I. hit/ 
bcciiine  a  ttatloii  for  the  •teamcis  on  the  riMr.  Is  very 
Ifoliililerable,  ami  employs  several  of  the  liiliab.    Tivo 
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railways  muet  at  Linz:  one  goes  N.  to  Iludwies  In  Ho- 
licinia  G7  m.,  <iiid  was  the  first  constructed  in  (iermuny  ; 
and  the  other  to  Gmunden  ontheTrann.  It  is  intended 
to  carry  on  the  latter  to  Griitz,  by  way  of  I.eobcn  and 
Hriich  :  the  mineral  products  of  Styria,  &c.,  will  then  he 
brought  by  It  to  the  Danube,  as  the  salt  which  supplies 
Upper  Austria  is  at  present  from  the  Salxkavmierntil , 
( TurnhuIVs  Austria,  II.  372.) 

I.lntz  Is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  said  to  possess  some  lioman  antiquities.  It  w,is 
purchased  by  Leopold  II.,  margrave  of  Austria,  in  l(),'t(i. 
In  irj2R,  during  the  civil  war  of  Upper  Austria,  it  op. 
posed  a  long  and  successful  resistance  to  Fahdinger,  tliu 
peasant  leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded  belbre  its 
walls.  The  suburbs  were  then,  however,  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  castle  and  a  part  of  the  citysull'ercd  severely 
fi'im  the  same  cause  In  l«(i().  (Ocslcrr.  Nat.  Kncyc; 
Bt'rif.''itus ;  TnrnhuIVs  Austria,  S/c.) 

LIP/  111  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  :  they  are  a  ile. 
pendency  of  Sicily,  from  the  N.  coast,  of  which  they  are 
from  10  to  40  m.  distant,  forming  a  part  of  the  Intend, 
of  Messina,  between  lat.  38°  20'  and  'iiP  .'iI)'  N.,  and  long. 
14°  bV  and  1.1"  I.')'  I".  Aggregate  pop.  of  the  group  esti- 
mated at  about  22,000,  of  whom  about  I2,.')00  belong  to 
the  town  of  Lipari.  ( .SVc  ;io.\7. )  There  are  7  principal 
islands,  Lipari,  Volcano,  Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Pe. 
licndi,  and  Alicudi ;  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islets  and 
rocks.  They  arc  all  mountainous,  rising  abruptly  on 
their  W.  side,  and  shelving  down  gradually  towards  the 
K.  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  uniformity,  each  island,  with 
scarii'ly  an  exception,  lias  a  high  isolated  rock  off  its 
N.  shore,  a  peculiarity  extending  even  to  the  distant  isle 
of  Ustica.  They  are  evideiilly  of  volcanic  origin,  being 
composed  chietly  of  hornstone  and  granite,  covered  wiili 
lava,  scoria',  pumice  stone,  and  other  volcanic  proilucts. 
Stromboli  (wiiicli  see),  the  most  northerly  of  the  islinids, 
has  the  only  volcano  in  Kurope  which  is  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. Lipari  and  Viilcano  have  also  craters  in  which 
volcanic  olienomena  are  occasionally  inanil'est.  Dolo- 
mieii,  aiul  others,  suppose,  witli  some  show  of  reason, 
that  I'juiaria,  and  the  .idjacent  islets  of  Dattolo,  lia- 
siliixza.  Lisca,  \c..  whkh  arc  circularly  disposed,  once 
formed  parts  of  the  rim  of  the  crater  of  an  immense  vol- 
cano, which  has  now  disappeared  under  the  waves,  lint 
which  may  have  been  the  Evoiiymus  of  the  ancients. 
(Ihilomiiu,  jip.  lO.'i—IOS.) 

The  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  and  the  air  pure  and 
refreshing ;  storms  and  earthquakes  are,  however,  fre- 
f|nent.     \Vhere  the  volcanic  substances  have  been  de- 
composed so  as  to  form  soil, it  is  very  fertile;  butitabsorbs 
moisture  so  rapidly,  that  the  iiihau.  are  obliged  to  con- 
struct capacious  cisterns,  in  which  rain-water  is  carefully 
preserved  for  irrigation,  and  other  purposes.    Lipari,  llii' 
central  and  largest  of  these  islands,  Is  about  IS  m.  in 
circuit.     It  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Cnidlans,  and  is 
described  by  Slrabo  as  having  a  Heel,  and  eoinmaiKllii'^' 
the  other  islanils.  (Strabo,  lib.  vl.)  Us  interior  is  ruggrii 
and  broken,  ['resenting  hills  of  vitrilied   volcanic   siili- 
stances,  which,  though  at  least  3,IKI0  years  old,  nreserit 
no  synipt'>nis  of  decomposition  ;  but  it  lias,notwitfist.iiid. 
ing,  two  consideralilc   plains,  and  some  deep  valleys, 
which  are  well  cultivated,  and  productive.     Lxclnsive  of 
.about  a  three  months'  supplv  of  corn,  it  produces  larue 
quantities  of  Iriiit,  especially  gra|ies,  with  ligs,  prickly 
pears,  olives,  Ac:  it  also  produces  cotton,   Iwans,   anil 
jieas.     .Some  wine  is  made  ;  that  called  Malvasia  lieiriu- 
liiglily   esteemed    in   Naples.     Mosl   of  the  grapes   are, 
however,  converted  into  raisins:  they  are  prepared  liy 
placing  the  ripened  grapes   in  an  alkaline  ley  of  ashes, 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posing tliein  to  the  meridian  sun.     By  this  means,  an 
extremely  luscious  raisin  is  produced.     The  agriciiltin;il 
pro'lnets  of  the  other  islands  are  mucli  the  same  as  tlinse 
of  Lip  iri  :  in  sonie,  a  li'w  <ixen  are  reared,  but  eatlle  are 
generally  scarce  and  lean,  tlie  oastines  l»  ing  lit  iiniy  I'M 
gnat          Lipin   w.is  eeleliratcd  iii  antiquity  fur  its    ii"' 
sprin   -  iiid  sudatories  ;  they  ari'  now ,  however,  but  litlli' 
used,      t'he  only  siirinii  In  the  island  is  hot.     (/Inssflls 
'""'''.'/i  I>'  274.)      Lipari  Is  the  great  maga/.lne  wIiiim' 
Kurope  is  supplied  with  piniiiccsliiiie.  its  surlace  beiii  ' 
aliiU'.st   wbiillv   ciiniposed    of   that    singular    substaiii'r. 
Tbongh  so  aliund.int   in  tli.il   islan  I  and   Vide. inn.   pii 
mice-stone  is  not  found  i  illier  In  tin'  neighlKiurlioiKl  >i| 
l''tiia  or  in  tlo-  regions  ot  extinct  voleanues  nu  eonlint'iit  il 
Kurope,  and  only  in  small  ipiaiililies  In  Voiivius.     Ills 
of  ^arluiis  kinds  and  degrees  ol' spfcijic  gravity,  one  \;i. 
riety  being  so  light  as  lo  lloal  on  water.     It   Is  used  In 
polish  in.irblc.  iictals.  ii.>,teboard,  ,1c.,  and  letches  IVniii 
H,',  lo  |o/.  a  tiHi  in  the  i.Kiidiin  market.     (Iilii'r  volcanic 
prodiiels.   as  siilplinr.  nilre.  sal  aniioiiiiiae.    poxii'l.iii.i, 
bilunien.  ^e.,  are  among  the  cliief  -xpnrls  from  tlic  1.1- 
|iarl  Islands,  and  In  these  a:i  aellve  trade  is  carriril  "ii 
riie  pr'iiclp.il  crater  in  Viileaiio.  the  most  S.  ot  iIm'  is- 
lands.  Is  COM'IC'I  with  eltlnrescenees  and  llli  rilst.ll s  I  I 

the  above  priHliiits.      .Mnin,   however,  which    wa-  I'lr- 
merlyagriat  st.iple.  .iii'l   Ihmii  wliiiii  llie  lloinan,  .in- 
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ciently  derived  a  considerable  revenue,  Jind  the  Lipariot 
merchants  great  prolits,  now  scarcely  exists  as  an  article 
of  commerce :  tlie  failure  of  its  production  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  a  diminution  in  tlie  intensity  of  the  subter- 
ranean lircs. 

Sulphur  is  still  exported,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it 
might  be,  from  the  notion  that  the  vapour  arising  from  its 
]iin'ilicatlou  infects  the  air  and  injures  vegetation.  Sa- 
lina  is  so  called  from  the  salt-pans  on  its  S.K.  shore, 
whicli  produce  enough  of  that  article  for  the  supidy  of  all 
tlie  islands.  The  pinna  marina,  from  whose  silky  fila- 
ments the  Romans  made  imperial  robes,  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Salina.  Next  to  pumice  stone,  wine,  raisins, 
currants,  olives,  salt,  and  sulphur,  soda,  capers,  coral, 
and  lisli  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  natives  arc 
(jcnerally  poor,  though  few  are  in  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
They  are  industrious,  hardy,  and  make  good  seamen ; 
belt  they  are  immoral,  filthy  m  their  liabits,  and  infested 
with  scabies.  (Dolomicu,  t'oyagc  aux  lies  de  Lipari,  1 
_1 10. ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  24?— 279.) 

These  islands  were  called  Ilepliwstiadcs  by  the  Greeks, 
and  I  ulcanite  by  the  Romans,  from  their  emitting  smoke 
and  tlamcs  ;  such  places  being  supposed  to  be  either  in- 
habited by,  or  under  the  immediate  protection  of,  Vulcan. 
\Hleano,  however,  was  more  es|)ecially  sacred  to  the 
god  of  fire,  and  is  said  by  Virgil  to  be 

«  Vulcani  domus,  et  Vutcania  nomine  tellus." 

They  were  also  frequently  called  Molian  Isles,  from 
/Eoliis,  one  of  their  sovercign.s.  Tliis  prince  having 
learned,  according  to  I'liny,  to  foretell,  from  observations 
made  on  the  smoke  of  the  volcanoes,  the  coming  changes 
of  the  winds,  was  said  by  the  poecs  to  have  the  latter 
under  his  command.  (//is7.  A'n^,  lib.  iii.  ta|i.ct  )  Virgil 
lias  described  the  power  and  functions  ol  .tolus  as 
ruler  of  the  winds,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  tlic 
".Klieid  :"  — 

"  Hie  vasto  rfx  .^olus  .inCro 
Luctnntes  ventos,  tenipestatuMiiie  Mmiiras 
linptTio  preniit,  ac  viiu  li.s  I't  rarryrL'  fni'nat. 
llli  iniliKtiantes  mafriin  cum  murimirt-'  mniuis 
Circuin  claustra  frtiimmt.    I'etsa  sedet  .Kulus  nrce, 
St'L'iitra  tuiiens;  m<,nil((ue  animoN,  et  'emperat  iras. 
Ni  rariat,  maria  ac  terras  cii'luintguc  protunduin 
^ciii>pe  feraiit  rapid!  secum,  verratitciuc  ^K?r  auras." 

A"fK-u/.  i.  lin.  5(j— t)."?. 

Lii'.M'.i,  the  cap.  town  of  the  jibove  group  of  islands, 
and  of  a  canton  under  tlie  intend,  of  Messina  in  Sicily, 
oil  a  steep  declivity  on  tlie  K.  side  of  Lipari  island  ;  lat. 
■M  ■  27'  fili",  long.  1 1'^  .'17'  M"  E.  Pop.  12,.')00.  It  is 
iiialthy,  but  crowded.  Irregular  and  dirty,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  ruinous  public  edifices;  of  which  last  the 
lini'st  are  the  t'a|)uchin  convent,  an  hospital,  a  nunnery, 
and  the  bishop's  palace.  The  castle,  which  encloses  the 
callieclral  and  some  other  edifices,  is  cri!cted  in  a  coin- 
iiianding  situation,  on  the  summit  of  a  huge  volcanic 
nick.  I'rom  fragments  of  a  Cycloplan  wall  and  other  re- 
iiiaiiis,  Smyth  conjectures  that  this  was  the  identical  Acro- 
iulis  whici'  the  Itomans,  alioiit  anna  'AV.I  n.  c,  attempted 
t(i  carry  liy  escalade,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back 
witli  great  loss  by  the  Carthaginians  under  llainiicar. 
iSicily,  fjc,  2ii4.)  The  greater  part  of  l!.e  present  for- 
tress was  built  by  Cliarles  V.,  after  Ilarbarossa  had 
liliiiidered  the  town  in  l'il4.  The  c.ithedral  is  a  neat 
(.liiiee,  but  has  been  much  injured  by  lightning.  A 
Killige  is  established  here,  under  wliich  are  H  schools  in 
ilillirent  parts  of  the  islands.  .Several  (ireck  and  other 
initiipiilies  exist  in  and  round  the  town:  an  excellent 
...t.uiieon  the  Marina,  sujiposed  to  have  been  erected  in 

I our  of  Tiniasitlieus,  lias,  "  liy  the  addition  of  a  copper 

I tins.  bi'iMi  converted  into  a  saint."    I.ipari  has  an  ac- 

livi  trade  in  t>ie  |iroduce  of  the  islands  with  Messina, 
I'.ilrriiio,  Naiih's,  \".  lis  b.iy  or  harliour,  nearly  2  m. 
ill  circuit,  has  dci'|i  water  and  tolerably  i^oiid  huldiii^ 
):ioiiiiil.  Iiiit  from  want  of  a  inole,  it  is  not  at  all  times 
.■riiiir.  (,S»(////i'.v  iSVivV//,  ■.'(;;',, 'Ji-I.,  .imi  Appciuiiii:  i  Hun- 
^  1/ ,   ilri/ihtm' i   /utinjmliii,  C^,  .} 

I.IIM' I'/.K.  a  town  of  llu«sia  in  Kiirope,  gov.  Tanibof, 
I II  111!'  \  iiroiifje,  an  allliieiit  of  the  Di.ii,  som.  \V.  by  S. 
1,111, lull.  Top.  nearly  (I.IIIKI.  It  has  several  churches 
iiMi^i  of  tliein  of  wood.  It  had  at  tlii'  end  of  the  last 
iiiiliiry  all  iin|>enal  i  aiiiion  hiundry,  emjiloying  nearly 
I. 'till  liaiids,  hut  it  a|ipeark  to  be  no  longer  in  activity. 
A  iiiiiier.ll  .sprlns',  IVeipienteil  by  numerous  visiters,  was 
1  limited  into  a  .siia.  under  tlie  aii>|iiccs  of  I'eter  the 
111, Ml,  a  statue  of  ulioiii  w,is  erei  led  in  tlio  town  by 
"11,  of  its  liiizens,  in  ISiu.  (/'i;»,mi;7  ,■  Dtis  kttisiith  i 
llii>sl(iuil,  .'iTo.l 

l,ll'l'l..l)r.  I'MOM),  a  princliiality  of  N.W.  (ier- 
maiiy,  lietwi-eii  lat.  M  '  17'  HO"  and  .'>2  II'  N.,  and  Ioiik. 
^  ;ie  and  H'  20'  K.,  having  N.l'.  and  I'.,  territories 
lii'iMiigilig  tu  Messe-Cassel,  Hanover.  >\aldeck,  ami 
I'lii-sia,  and  U'liig  elsewhere  snrroinided  by  I'riissiaii 
Ue-I|ilialla.  Are.i,  4|.'i  si|.  ui.  Pop  .  in  |s3S.'>2.!i7ii,  ilio 
):r,al  bulk  of  ulioni,  with  llie  reigning  faniib.  are  t'al. 
\iiii>ts.  'I'lie  country  is  in  general  hilly,  e^|M•cially  its 
s.W.  part,  where  the  iiuliiliiiifirrwalil  seiiarales'  tho 
liiishii  uf  the  Uhliic  and  (he  Wiser,    The  latter  r(v«r 
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forms  a  part  of  the  N.  bound.ary  :  the  Werrrt,  (Sne  of  its 
tributaries,  is  the  other  principal  stream  of  Lippe-Dct- 
mold.      The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
agreeable  in  N.  Germany.     The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year.  In  the  valleys  and  plains,  is  about  4'J°  Fall. ;  and 
tliat  of  the  winter,  no  lower  than  2b^  Fah.    Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs.    Corn,  of  various 
descriptions,  beans  and  peas,  rape  seed,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  the  prineiiial  articles  of  culture.     The  country  is 
well  wooded,  particularly  with  oak  and  beech  ;  and  tim- 
ber is  one  of  its  most  importan*.  products.   A  good  many 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  excellent  t  irses,  arc  bred ;  and  the 
rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  iiursued.     4bout  20,000 
centners  of  salt  are  annually  produced  from  salt  springs  ; 
and  marble,  lime,  antl  iron  arc  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities.   Tiie  weaving  of  linen  fabrics,  and  the  spinning 
of   linen   yarn   from  the   flax  produced  in   the   terri- 
tory, partially  occupy  the  rural  pop.      Berghaus  says 
there  are  2,000  looms  in  the  |irincipality ;  and  that  linen 
goods  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  rix  dollars  a  year  are 
made.      There  are  some  woollen  cloth  and  glass  fac- 
tories,  tanneries,   distilleries,   and     paper-mills ;    and 
Lemgo  has  a  manufacture  of  meerschaum  pipe-bowls. 
These  articles,  after   timber,    Unen    stufTs,   and  yarn, 
and  cattle,  arc  the  chief  articles  of  export.     The  go- 
vernment is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
remodelled  in  181!) ;    and  vcstet'  in  the  prince,  and  a 
representative  body,  or  diet  of  21  members ;  7  elected 
by  the  nobility  and  linights,  7  by  the  inhabs.  of  toi.  ns, 
and  7  by  those  of  the  rural  distr.    The  diet  is  convokcti 
every  2  years,  and  no   ii!W  tax  can  be  imposed  witiiout 
its  consent.    All  questions  relative  to  tiixatitm  are  de- 
cided by  the  states  in  one  assembly,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  :  on  other  questions,  though  the  states  deliberate 
together,  they  vote  in  2  separate  asseinblicF ,  the  deps. 
of  the  nobles  and  knights  forming  one  liy  thc>mselves. 
Appeal   lies   from  the   civil   and   criminal   tribunals  of 
the  ])rincl|).  to  the   high  court  at  Wolfenbuttel.    The 
people  are  better  Informed  than  in  many  parts  of  fier- 
inany,   tlie    princes  of    Lliipe.Uetmoid    having,    for   a 
iengtliened  period,   been   liberal  jiatrons  of  public  in- 
striTil'ill       'I'he  gymnasium  at   Lemgo,  and   the   high 
El  hool  liliil  Inn  (lets' M;inlii;iry  at   J)etmold,  are  in  high 
estimation,  many  ol   llu'  iiu.st    calehratecl    scholars  cif 
Germany   having  rcceiveil  the  early   |  ortion   of  their 
education   at  one    or    other   of    those    establishments. 
I,ippe-Detmold  furnishes  ti'Jl  'ncn  to  the  army  of  the 
German   Confederation:    it  has    one  vote  in  the  full 
council  of  that  body  ;  and,  along  with  other  small  states 
(sec  Vol.  I.  p.  H04  )     I  vote  in  the  committee. 

Dctmold,  the  chief  town  am*  residence  of  the  prince, 
and  scat  of  gevernment  and  of  the  superior  judiehil 
courts,  &c.,  on  the  Vena,  .54  m.  K.  Munster,  lat.  .'ilo.'Hi' 
N.,  and  long.  8°  ^'  15"  E.,  has  2,500  Inhab.  Lemgo,  on 
the  n.'ga,  the  largest  town  in  the  principality,  has  3,S00 
inliab.,  with  a  seminary  for  noble  females,  anil  an  orphan 
asylum.  (Berghaus,  Allg.  Lauder,  Sfc.,  iv.  477—47!).} 
Cannahieh i  A  in.  i'e  Oollia.) 
LIl'TLSClIAL'  itHUUG.  (Sec SciiAi'MDiiifi-LlFPF..) 
LIllIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  18m.  N.W 
Valencia.  I'op.,  according  to  Miiiano,  10,2.50.  It  partly 
occupies  a  space  between  two  hills  ;  but  it  is  partly,  also, 
on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  wliich  is  crowned  by  the 
ancient  parish  church  de  la  Sniigre.  Another  pari-h 
church,  a  chapel,  and  two  monasteries,  are  the  only 
other  public  buildings ;  and  the  town  generally  has  a 
mean  and  ueglecfed  apiH-arailce.  Its  inh:d).  are  priuci. 
pally  employed  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  soa|).boiling, 
tinuiiug,  tile-m.iking,  and  the  we.iving  of  linen  labrlcs. 
'i'lie  neighbourhood  is  well  irrinated,  and  extremely  iiro- 
ductive.  The  marble  quarried  near  Liria  is  also  cele- 
brated for  Its  whiteness  and  lineiiess  of  grain.  Its  exist- 
ence is  traced  by  the  Spaniards  U|i  to  the  time  ot  the 
Carthaghiiaus,  who  founded  lien'  the  town  of  Eilern. 
I'nder  tiie  Unmans  it  was  called  Kileln,  and  was  the  e:ip. 
of  the  country  of  the  I'delani.  I  Living  passed  siicces- 
sivelv  into  the  hands  of  the  (Jiths  and  Nloiirs,  it  was 
fiiiallv  added  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  in  12.')2. 

LlsmiN  (I'ort.  I.islma  i  an.  (tlisi/io,  ,>nd  afterwards 
Felieil.ii  .luliii,)  the  cap.  city,  and  |irinci|ial  sea-iiort 
of  I'lii-tngal,  In  the  comarca  of  its  own  name,  ad- 
miralu  sitiiateil  for  commerce  on  the  right  liaiik, 
and  near  the  iniiiith  of  the  Tagus,  172  m.  S.  Oporto, 
2'J(i  m.  N.W  Cadiz,  and  :i'.*0  m.  W.S.W.  M.aclrid  Lat. 
:)^  12'  '24"  N.  Long.  !l^  -"i'  .■<()"  W.  I'op.  2'iO,IKIO,  ■,' 
iiniong  whom  are  many  negroes,  and  mnlattoes.  Tiin 
city  (as  seen  from  the  rivei )  covering  smeral  hills  with 
palaces,  churclies,  convents,  and  da/./ling  white  houses, 
llial  rise  more  or  less  abruptly  from  the  quays,  has  a 
magnificent  and  hnposing  a|ipearaii( c;  but  when  the  tra. 
veller  Inis  once  landed,  the  delusion  vanishes;  for  no- 
tliing  can  be  more  literally  correct  than  the  puctic  dc* 
scriptloii  of  II)  roil ; 

"  U'hoMi  enteri'lh  within  IhU  town, 
'I'lint  .,hi'eninH  f.iT,  ci'ii.stiat  h»*iiis  In  lie, 
ll|.,n)iu,iliili>  will  waniler  np  niul  flown 
'Mill  nianv  iliimr  unsltlhllv  li(.,tranK(' Pe  j 
Pur  hut  and  ii,tlacL'  sliuw  likv  inihilj  , 
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The  dlnijy  dentzcnn  lire  rear'd  In  din, 
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Nc  nerumage  of  higli  or  mean  dt'Kri'e 
I)oth  care  for  cleaimei»  of  surtoiit  or  K]]trt, 


Though  hhcnt  with  Egypt's  jilague,  unkempt,  iinwash*d,unliim." 

CliiUe  HaroM,  cant.i. 


clan  water-carriers  into  corps,  stationed  at  difTorent  parts, 
to  convejr  water  from  tlie  rutintains  on  the  (irst  alarm. 
Tliese,  ol'wliom  tliere  are  about  7,000,  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  Lisbon  to  carry  burdens  and  perform  the 
Tlio  streets  arc  badly  paved,  and  generally  narrow,  and  •""f*"  severe  labour.  The  work  of  porters,  however,  at 
tlic  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  latticed  window,  have  t''"  custom-house  and  India-house  is  done  by  the  Portu- 
a  melancholy  appearance;  while  in  tiltliiness  and  im-  jguese,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Callegos. 
purity  of  every  description  Lisbon  may  vie  with  Con-  I  l'"«w  cities  of  Europe  are  so  scantily  supplied  with 
Bt.tntmople.  Mrs.  ISnillie,  wlio  resided  here  for  tnore  ""c  public  buildings.  The  custom-house,  exchange, 
than  two  years,  describes  its  streets  as  sending  forth  I  a"J  India-house  are  large  and  handsome ;  but  bi;sid(;g 
"  tlie  most  pestilential  effluvia.     Dogs  of  every  mongrel     these  there  are  scarcely  any  except  the  churches  and 


breed,  lank,  lean,  and  voracious,  lie  about  tlie  streets  in 
alarming  numbers.     ]nde<>rt  Lisbon  maintains  no  other 
sctvengers."     The  poUce,  however,  has  been  improved, 
and  scavengers  nov  cleanse  the  wider  streets  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  t!ie  city  is  still  worthy  its  ancient  no- 
toriety for  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  even  rieccncy. 
The   E.   quarter    of  tlie   town    not    having    been    tie. 
stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  17-')r),  is  the  oldest,  and 
has  very  narrow  irregular  lanes,  skirted  by  liigh  old- 
fashioned  and  half-ruinous  houses ;  but  lower  down  in 
the  iilain  to  wliich  the  ravages  of  that  calamity  were 
confined,    the   town    has    been    rrbuiit    in    a    regular 
manner,  and  excellently  pave,!,  and  there  are  a  few 
squares  and  open  spaces,  which  contrast  strikingly  with 
tlie  mean  appe.irance  of  other  [larts.     Lisbon  is  an  ojien 
town  ;  and  its  suburbs  are  so  nearly  connected  with  it, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  dctine  its  limits.     Measuring,  bow- 
ever,  from  the  small  river  Alcantara  eastward,  to  the 
termination  of  the  continuous  buildings,  we  liiid  it  to 
lie  about  3j  m.  in  length;    the  breadth  varies  from   I 
m.  to  IJ  m.,  so  that  its  total  area  comprises  about  ;!.0()0 
acres,     'I'lie  whole  of  this  space,  however,  is  not  covered 
with  buildings  ;    for  in    many   parts   tliere  are  exten- 
sive plantations  and  gardens,  pulilic  squares,  and  a  vast 
extent    of    ground   unoccupied,    except    by   ruins    and 
rubbish,  the  monuments   of  the   catastrojihe   of  I7."i.'). 
Some  houses  also^have  been  thrown  down,  .ind  others 
greatly  injured  by   subsequent  shocks ;    ami  there   Is, 
perhaps,   no  great  presumption  in  anticipating,  owing 
to    the    frequency  of   these    phenomena,    that    Liobnn 
ni.iy  one  day  or  other   again   become   the  subject   of 
a  similar  calamity  to  that   by  which  it  was  so  nearly 
destroyed.     One  of  the  largest  squares  is  the  Prafa  do 
Commrrcio,  in   the  centre  of  which  is  the  equestriim 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  .loseph  I.     The  front,  towards  the 
river,  is  open,  and  fliglits  of  stone  steps  descend  from  it 
to  the  water:    on  the  K.    side  are  the  custom-house, 
K.  India-house,  .•ind  exchange;  the  public  library  is  on 
the  W.  side,  and  facing  the  river  stands  a  fine  building 
railed  the  Junta  do  Commrrcio.     Tlie  liocio  is  another 
tine  square,  connnunicaling  with  that  last-mentioned  by 
several  well-tiniit  and  uniform  streets;  and  in  it  stand  the 
scorched  and  blackened  ruins  of  a  large  mansion  recently 
burnt  down,  once  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  but  aller- 
wards  converted  into  government  offices.     In  this  square 
« ere  celebrated  tlie  Autos  da  /i'  which  once  disgraced 
I'ortugal,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  Catholic  Kurope. 
Of  these  streets,  one,  the  Itua  ri'Ouro,  is  chiefly  occu- 
jiled  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers :  the  silversmiths  live  in 
the  Hua  dii  I'ratii  (.Silver  Street),  and  a  third  is  filled 
witli  the  shops  of  cloth   merchants  and  embroiderers. 
The  haberdashers  and  other  tradesmen  have  likewise 
their  stree'.s  called  after  the  trade  to  which  they  are 
anpro|iriated.     Among  the  other  squares  and  remarka'  le 
places  of  Lisbon  may  be  incnti'ined  the  I'lin'n  da  h'i- 
Hiirira,  used  as  a  market  for  fowls  and  vegetables  ;  the 
y'iY(('(i  das  Avioreiras,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large 
reservoir    whence    water    is    supplied    to    the    various 
fountains  of  the  city;  and  tlie  l'ini;a  di-  Alfgria,  now 
as  formerly  celebriUed  as  the    Hag-lair,  or   Monmouth 
Street,   of    Lisbon.      The    Salitic.    leading    from     the 
I'assi'io   I'ulilici    in  the   N.  qu.irter  of   Lisbon,   forms 
a  cool  and   sli.idy  promenade;   the  quarter  of  Ilueiios 
Ayres,  on  tin-  slopes  W.  of  the  town,  is  airy  ;uid  ple.t. 
K.iiit,    ciimprisiiig    many    handsome    residences,   and    a 
line  of  goDil  streets  iiins  westward  over  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara,  connecting  Lisbon  with  the  subinl)  of  Ilelcni. 
The  houses  above  the  simps,  and  many  others  ,ilso,  are 
let  in  separate  lliKirs,  as  at  Mailrid    uid   I'aris  ;    and  a 
comnion  passage,  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  leads 
to  the  door  and  staircase  of  eiieh.     The  police,  so  incf- 
(ii  ii'Ut    during  the    peninsular  «ar,   that   llyron  might 
correctly  have  pictured  Lislmn  as 

''  Tliat  pun*'*-'  land,  wherv  i.i*  wcuret  nnl  life," 

was  much  improved  after  the  peace  by  the  eslabli.  I'-  t 
(if  Novi. Ill's  piilice  ;  but  this  iisifiil  body  was  brok  .l|i 
al  the  time  of  Don  Migiii  Ts  expulBioii.  and  prcperty  as 
«i  II  as  life  are  almost  as  unsale  as  ever.  The  streets, 
with  the  e\ccpiion  nf  a  lew  great  thoroughlares,  are 
scarcely  lighted  at  all:  tliere  're  plenty  of  liiiiiitaiiis  ; 
lint  water  is  not  ii»rd  to  ileaii  the  streets,  and  tin  re  Is  no 
attempt  at  »e»crage.  Kires  are  Ireipieiit ;  but  they  are 
not  di'struclite,  oning,  in  part,  'o  the  solid  eonslrm  tlon 
iif  the  buildings,  and  in  p.irt  to  tlii'  iiiilreqneiit  use  nf  ilii. 


convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and  look  like  palaces 
and  fortresses.     Some  of  the  former,  rebuilt  since  tlie 
earthquake,  are  very  spacious,  and  profusely  decorated 
in  the, worst  taste.     The  principal  of  these  are,   1.  the 
cathedral,  a  large  Moorish  building  restored  in  1770,  and 
situated  on  the  .slope  of  the  hill  on  which  is  the  castcllo, 
or  citadel :    '2.  the  church   l)u   Corai'ao  de  Jesus,  the 
largest   and  most  sumptuous  sacred  edifice  built  since 
nri'i,  surmounted  by  a  tinely-proportioiied  dome,  and  re- 
markable as  containing  a  mausoleum  dedicated  to  its 
foundress,  the  queen  Sfaria;   3.  the  .ancient  church  of 
the   Martyrs,  erected  on   the  spot   where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of   Lisbon,   antl  took  It  from   the 
Moors ;    and,   lastly,   the   elegant    but   still   unfinislieil 
clinrch  of  Santa  Kiigr,ii;ia,  which  not  h.iving  been  touched 
for  the  liist  thirty  years,  a  proverb  has  come  into  use,  en- 
titling all   Incomplete  undertakings  as  obras  de  Santa 
E)igra(;ia.     Here,  also,  we  may  mention  the  church  of 
San  (ieronimo,  at  Belem,  built  by  King  Em.innei  in  MUU, 
and  exhibiting  a  line  sjieciinen  of  tlie  ornamental  (iothic 
and   Ar.ibic  styles:    in  the  interior  is  a  royal   mauso- 
leum.    The  convents,  which  are  of  l.irge  size,  form  a 
principal  feature  in  the  town  ;  but,  since  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  in  W.ih,  Lisbon  h.is  lost  much  of  its 
monkish  appe.irance,  the  bnihlings  have  been  converted 
to  public  uses,  or  sold  to  private  indiviihials,  and  the 
wealth   h.as  been  thrown    into    the    national    treasury. 
Tiie  Knglish  built  a  I'rotest.ant  chapel  in  I8'i3  contiguous 
to  a  cemetery,  in  which,  among  other  remains  of  our  coun- 
trymen, lie  those  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  who 
died  here  on  tlie  8th  of  October,  I7">4,  :it  the  early  age  of 
4H.    Among  the  other  public  structures,  the  line  aqueduct 
of  Agoas  lii'ifs,  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  modern  Kurope,  and  which  will  bear  conipari- 
son  even  with  the  grand  specimens  of  ancient  bridge- 
architecture.    It  brings  water  frcnn  several  springs  about 
three  leagues  N.  \V.  of  the  city :  its  course  is  partly  under 
ground  ;    but  as  it  approaches  Lisbon,  and  crosses  the 
ileep  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  It  is  carried  over  Ah  bold 
marble  arches  lor  a  h'ligth  of  about  '2,1(10  ft.     The  water 
enters  the  town  at  the  l'rat;a  das  4motriras,  where,  as 
bel'ore  mentioned,   is  the  great   reservoir  from  nliich 
water  is  distributed  to  the  various  fountains,  and  whence 
the  (ialician  agoaileiros  draw  the  supplies,  which  they 
sell  from  house  to  house,  and  hawk  about  the  streets. 
'I'lie  palace  of  Neeessldailes,  in  w  liich  the  present  queen 
has  resided  and  held  her  courts  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  late  king-consort  at  Ajiida,  Is  small  and  me:in-look- 
iiig,   and  the  palace  of  Hemposta  is  cipiaily  unworthy 
so  impo.-inganame;  but  the  iialace  of  Ajuda,iiear  Ilelcni, 
lately  completed,  is  a  large  liuildlng.  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  faults  of  architecture,  may  rank  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  Kurope.  The  arsenal,  post-ofiice,  mint,  corn-exchange, 
two  public  hospitids  (one  of  wliich,  called  the  bosjiltal 
of  San  Joseph,   is  extremely  well  conducted,   and   has 
aecommodation    for    l,.^iiHI  patients,    with    an    attached 
school  of  medicine),  the  nobles'  college,  and  the  palace  of 
('alharii,  are  the  only  other  national  buildings  of  any 
Importance,  except  the  theatres.     The  opera-boiisi"  of 
San  ('arlos  is  a  large  building  of  good  proportiims.  with 
a  noble  box  in  the  centre  for  the  royal  family;  and  Dr. 
Wilde,  a  very  recent  traveller  In  Portugal,  says  that  the 
ojiera   enjoys  a  well  deserved  poniilarity,    the    singing 
being  very  good,  and  the  ballet  really  admirable.    ( .\iir- 
ratii'f,  vol.  I.  p.  •ill.)      There  Is  a  theatre  for  the  per. 
fiinnance  of  the   national   drama  ;  but  it  is  small  and 
mean,  and  the  plays  as  well  as  the  perlormers  ari'  of  a 
very  Inferior  character.     Lislion.  also,  like  Madrid  and 
Seville,  has  a  bnll-rliig,  the  size  of  which,  however,  viil! 
In'ar  no  comparison  with  the  latter,  nor  are  the  perform- 
ances so  splendidly  a|ipoliited  or  well  managed.     It  must 
be  observi'd,  however,  that  tbepeojileof  Lisbon  visit  thi? 
oper.i.  rather  in  obedience  to  fashion  Ih.ui  from  any  de- 
sire for  amusement :  th,>  bull-fights  are  not  attenih'd,  as 
In  .Spain,  by  the  rlite  of  society,  anil  the  national  drama 
is   cliielly   supported   by   the   lHiurf;euitic.     Out-of-door 
amusements  are  seldom  sougiit,  except  water-excuri>ions, 
III  which  the  people  generally  take  great  pleasure;  the 
shores  of   the    Tagiis  are   indeed  most    beautiful  ;   the 
country  on  the  opiiosite  side  oll'ers  many  Interesting  ob- 
jects, as  Alinada,  llarrciru    Selxal,  Setubal   the  convent 
of  Ariabida,  \c. 

The  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Portu- 
guese can.  comprise,  1.  a  lloyal  Acidi'iny  of  Sciences, 
lonndi'd  In  177N.  having  a  good  library  and  innseinn,  and 
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LISBON. 

literary  society  cstnbllsned  in  1822,  and  sending  forth  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings,  a  society  for  promoting  national 
industry,  and  the  following  establishments,  either  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  the  government,  viz.  a  school  of 
commerce  attended  by  about  1 .50  pupils,  a  royal  naval  aca- 
demy, a  royal  academy  of  engineering,  a  school  of  sur- 
gery, a  music  school,  12  schools  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
12  others  for  classical  Instruction,  and  18  primary 
schools ;  but  they  are  111  supported,  inefUeiently  con- 
ducted, .ind  have  been,  till  very  lately,  rcmark,ible 
r.ither  for  their  antiquated  style  of  Instruction  than 
for  positive  and  general  usefulness.  The  national 
imblic  library  of  Lisbon  In;  the  Praija  do  Commerclo 
has  been  much  enriched  by  the  addition  of  books  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  monasteries,  and  prob<ibly  now 
contains  about  150,000  printed  vols,  besides  MSS.  The 
library  of  the  Cortes  in  the  Hnspicio  real  rfc  nossa  Sin- 
hoi  a  rias  Necessidaries,  where  that  body  holds  Its  sittings, 
comprises  about  ."10,000  vols. ;  and  that  belonging  to  the 
theological  seminary  of  San  Vicente  de  Fora  has  about 
Is.iKlOvols. :  but  the  books  In  these  collections  are  chiefly 
ecclesiastical  and  old,  while  the  departments  of  science, 
niiHlern  literature,  .and  modorn  history,  are  .ilmost  en- 
tirely neglected.    In  fact,  Portuguese  literature,  down  to 


a  very  recent  period,  had  been,  lor  many  years,  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  and  the  Institutions  of  Lisbon  are  now  only 
slowly  recovering  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
been  burled  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Besides  the  esta- 
blisliinents  already  described  nuiy  be  mentioned  the  lloyal 
printlng-oflire,  .ind  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
botanic  garden  at  Ajiida.  .Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished In  the  cap. ;  but  they  are  without  exception  badly 
(•(inilucted,  and  exercise  very  little  Influence  either  on 
society  or  government. 

The  harbour,  or  roiid  of  Lisbon,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  the  qu.iys,  which  extend  nearly  2J 
ni.  along  the  banks,  arc  at  once  convenient  and  beau- 
tiful. Fort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a  steep  |)rojectlng  rock, 
marks  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Tagiis ;  and  on  it  is  a  light, 
hiiuse,  rising  I'JO  II.  above  the  sea  level.  Two  large  banks, 
ciilled  the  N.  and  S.  Cachops,  obstruct  the  river  mouth, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  latter  stands  the  Biiglo  fort  and 
lighthouse,  the  latter  being  6(i  ft.  high.  The  least  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar  In  the  N.  channel  is  4  fathoms,  and 
in  the  S.  G  fathoms ;  and  there  is  little  danger  in  entering 
the  port,  except  during  ebb  tides,  which  run  out  at  the 
rate  of  7  m.  an  hour.  Inside  the  harbour  the  water  from 
nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel  shoals  gradu.illy  to  the 
iiliie  ;  but  In  some  parts  vessels  may  come  within  200 
yards  of  the  shore,  Lisbon,  however,  with  all  the  ad- 
v.intages  of  Its  position  and  the  excel, .'iici-  of  its  port, 
ivlilcli  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Tagiis,  holds  but 
.1  low  rank  In  respect  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
iti'spotism,  intolerance,  and  Imbecility  of  the  government 
have  weighed  down  the  national  energies,  and  the  in- 
security both  of  life  and  property.  In  consequence  of  b.id 
laiis  and  an  inefliclent  police,  nave  paralysed  industry 
of  every  description. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon,  formerly  of  considerable 
Importance,  but,  pi^rhaps,  at  all  times,  iniich  over- 
rated, has  rapidly  declined  since  the  emancipation  of 
Urazil.  She  liad  formerly  about  400  ships,  varying  in 
burden  from  300  to  6(K1  tons,  engaged  In  the  South 
ATnerlcan  trade ;  but  at  present  only  .'iO  vessels  are 
employed  ill  that  trade,  the  average  burden  of  which 
ilii"s  not  exceed  150  tons.  Indeed,  the  produce  of  Por- 
tugal now  sent  to  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely 
Kinveyeil  to  Its  destination  in  foreign  sliips.  A  small 
iminber  of  sea-gohig  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  pro- 
li.ibly  about  00,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  '.),(i(H)  tons, 
are  eng.aged  in  foreign  trade,  partly  with  the  K.  Indies 
ami  China,  but  chielly  between  Setubal  (or  St.  Ubes), 
and  Cork,  exiiorting  salt  in  return  for  butter ;  and 
aliDiit  300  small  cralt  are  employed  in  thn  coasting  tr.aile. 
Till'  following  table  sIiowe  the  nuinlier  and  flagsof  dllier- 
ent  ships  that  entered  and  left  Lisbon  in  1K17-38:  — 
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Germany ;  silks  from  Franco  ;  and  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  cod-lish,  hardware,  ale  and  porter,  linen,  coals, 
and  earthenware  from  England,  which  engrosses  fully 
7-Hths  of  the  trade  In  foreign  bottoms.  The  following 
account  of  the  articles  Imported  into  Lisbon  from  the 
Dritish  dominions,  in  1837,  though  imperfect,  will  give 
a  tolerable  Idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade  between 
the  two, countries. 


Description.                     |       Quantitlea. 

Value. 

Cotton  goods 

10,804  cawi 

L. 

»9.'S,444 

Woollen  do. 

l,,1IO  bales 

13fi,448 

Lhien  do.  - 

61S  ca.sci 

17,698 

llutter       .           •           .          - 

Vl.'ior,  firkins 

30,780 

Cod-li.h    .... 

8S,8.17  quintals 

07,791 

W  rouKht  metals  - 

1.1,8:,S  cases 

88,969 

IlriiB*.       .... 

a,.'i.'i8     — 

1.1,496 

Ksntienware       ... 

!).17  crates 

la,l.17 

'lea            .... 

814  clie»ts 

10,1.18 

Coals          .... 

G78,0,''>3  arrobas 

11.516 

Iron           .... 

lli.'iOy  quintals 

•Slot 

All  other  articles 

■ 

46,680 

Total  value  of  Imports  fVom  tireat  Urltain 

776,398 

The  exports  comprise  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt ; 
aiiiiing  the  imports  ire,  lieinp,  tlax,  and  linen  elollis 
liiiin  HuKsIa ,  Iron,  steel,  salt  lisli,  tliiilier,  pittli.  and  tar 
lAiiu  the  Uaitic ;   liuuns,  corn,  Ike.  from  llollaiid  and  i 


The  port  of  Lisbon  is  open  to  all  nations,  all  articles, 
except  corn  and  flour,  lieing  allowed  to  be  warehoused. 
Goocls  so  admitted,  with  the  exct-ptlon  of  vinegar,  wine, 
and  spirits,  piay  1.5  per  cent,  on  tne  new  tariff  valuation 
of  1837,  and,  where  there  Is  no  tariflT,  ad  valorem.  All 
exporteil  articles  pay  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
There  is  no  regular  warehousing  and  bonding  system  at 
I^iisbon  :  all  Imported  dry  goods  are  allowed  to  lie  In  the 
custom-house  stores  two  years,  and  liquids,  six  months, 
without  charge,  provided  they  arc  intended  for  consump- 
tion, and  pay  duty  accordingly  ;  otherwise.  If  re-exported, 
tliey  pay  2  per  cent.  The  (lort  charges  on  a  foreign 
ship  of  300  tons,  entering  with  a  general  or  mixed  cargo, 
nntt  clearing  out  with  the  same,  average  .50,260  reis,  or 
1 1  /.  6s.,  nearly  4-5ths  of  which  are  tonnage  and  light  dues, 
the  former  being  100  reis,  and  the  latter  50  reis,  per  ton. 
There  are  3  respectable  insurance  companies  —  the  Fi- 
delldade,  Uestaura(;ao,  and  Uonanfa,  —  In  any  of  which 
Insurances  may  be  efl'cctcd, 

Idsbon  has  some  fabrics  of  silk,  paper,  and  soap ; 
there  are  sugar  refineries,  tan.yards,  antl  potteries ; 
and  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  amongst  the  most 
expert  In  Kurope  ;  but  in  i^very  pursuit  is  to  be  per- 
ceived a  w.int  of  energy  and  Industry,  to  be  tr,iccd  per- 
haps to  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  political 
causes.  With  respect  to  the  char.icter  of  other  artisans, 
Mrs.  nalllie  observes  :  "  It  Is  surprising  how  ignorant,  or 
at  l(>ast  superficially  acquainted,  the  Portuguese  are  with 
the  commonest  branches  of  handicraft :  a  carpenter  is 
awkward  and  clumsy,  spoiling  every  work  he  attempts, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  doors  and  wood- work,  even  of 
good  houses  are  finished,  would  have  suited  the  rudest 
ages.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds,  from  the  fldalgo's 
family  coach  to  the  jieasant's  market-cart,  their  agricul- 
tural implements,  cutlery,  locks  and  keys,  &c.,  are  ludi> 
crously  bad.  'J'liev  seem  to  disdain  improvement,  and 
are  so  infinite'y  below  par,  so  strikingly  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  Kurope,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  disgraceful  wonder 
In  the  midst  of  the  lath  century  ! "  (.Lisbon,  I.  74.) 

'I'hc  hank  of  Lisbon,  founded  in  1822,  had  a  capital 
In  1833  of  about  li<JI,l(IO/.  divided  into  100/.  shares.  The 
bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  three  months 
to  run,  at  5  per  cent.  ;  and  It  enjoys  the  singular  but 
valuable  privilege  of  having  its  claims  on  all  estates  paiil 
In  full,  provided  the  estate  amounts  to  so  much,  other 
creditors  being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  residue,  If  there  be  any.  F'or  weights  and 
measures,  see  Poiitugai.  ;  and  for  cinnmercial  details,  see 
Commercial  Dictiotmry.  art.  LisiioN. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  variable,  but,  on  the  whole, 
healthy  and  genial,  notwithstanding  the  cold  pli'reing 
winds  from  the  sea,  which  are  disagreeable  ev<n  during 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer,  with  the  therinon  eter 
at'.KJ^and  100°:  heavy  rains  prevail  In  Nov.  and  Dec, 
but  It  seldom  snows :  cold  clear  weather  Is  usual  in  Jan. 
and  spring  commences  about  the  middle  of  Fi>b. 

The  pop.  of  Lisbon  Is  of  an  extremely  varied  character: 
nearly  a  third  of  the  lower  orders  are  (.allegos,  blacks,  op 
mulattos,  who,  though  the  worst  used  and  least  consi- 
ilered,  have  a  just  claim  to  rank  as  the  most  hardy  and 
iuiliistrlous  people  of  the  cap.  (ienoese,  Spaniards',  anil 
a  few  F'reneli,  also,  are  employed,  as  gardeners  or  as 
innkeepers,  cooks,  and  stewards.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  seen,  perhaps,  to  more  dis- 
advantage 111  I.isbon  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
tloMi,  are  remarkable  lor  their  Indolence  and  disregard  of 
the  comforts  of  life  ;  but  we  believe  that  these  evils  are 
owing,  In  a  great  measure,  to  thr"  total  want  orediication, 
the  InHuence  of  a  debasing  siiperslltlon,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  government,  tiiirliek,  rancid  oil,  dried  fish, 
.iiiil  goatiheese,  which  constitute  their  favourite  food, 
are  easily  procurable  ;  and  so  unconquerable  Is  the  pre- 
dilectiun  for  tlio  doicefor  uientc,  occasioned  in  part,  no 
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doubt,  by  their  climatR.that  they  very  seldom  work  pxcopt    lanRiMRn  full  of  poetic  beauty,  nnd  admirably  descriptive 
for  a  l>are  siibslstciice.     That  contempt  of  cloiiiiUni'SS  '  of  the  Kccncry : — 
whkli  Is  more  or  less  evinced  by  all  but  the  very  highest 
classes,  is  most  striking  and  revolting  In  the  lower  orders. 


whom  Mr.  Scmple  has  well  described  as  "a  swarthy, 
meagie  race,  generally  clothed  in  rags,  nnd  lllthy  beyond 
endurance."  Irascibll'ity  and  revengefnlness  are  features 
of  character  common  to  ell  the  inbab.  of  the  peninsula  j 
but  to  these  the  Portuguese  ailds  cowardice,  ami  hence 
nssassiuations  and  night  attacks  are  far  more  common 
than  in  Spain.  There  can  he  no  question,  however,  that 
the  statements  of  travellers  on  this  subject  are  greatly 
overcharged,  or  at  least  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
period.  Honesty  and  veracity  are  virtues  seldom  met 
with,  unless  among  the  merchants  and  better  class  of 
tradesmen;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  particu- 
larly among  domestic  servants,  wlio  are  usually  respect- 
ful, attentive,  nnd  attached  to  the  families  by  whom  they 
are  employed.  The  merchants  are  an  important  body, 
not  Inactive  in  business,  .ind  tolerably  wciiithy,  consider. 
Ing  the  great  din  nution  of  their  resources  since  tho 
separaticm  of  Brazil  from  the  crown  of  Portugal;  but 
tlu'ir  habits  arc  modelled  on  those  of  foreign  coiuitries, 


J'In.  tuirrid  iTagR  hy  tnpiilinff  convent  crownM, 

."<>rk-lrff»  liuiir,  thai  clotliu  th*.'  sli.iutty  htevp, 


The  inniiniEiiii  moss  by  scorrhiii^r  skifs  imiirown'il. 

Tilt-  .siinliL'n  {{ItMi,  whose  siinU-ss  shruhs  must  wt!t;|i, 
Thp  ti-iiileriiznru  of  the  itnniftleil  dwp. 

The  onin^e  Unts  that  ftihl  the  greenest  bouf;h. 
The  torrentMlhutfrom  clitf  to  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  hi^h,  the  willow -lirnnch  below, 
Mix'U  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  vorletl  beanty  ulow." 

ChUje  Humid,  c.  i. 

The  valley  of  Coll.ires,  extending  W.  from  CIntra,  Is 
one  of  tlie  bt'st  cultivated,  as  well  as  richest,  spots  in  the 
kingdom,  and  may  very  correctly  be  termed  the  nursery- 
garden  of  Lisbon,  since  the  markets  of  that  city  are  chiefly 
supplied  iV(i!r>  this  ijuarter  with  fruit  and  vegetables; 
neitl.i-r  must  it  bo  forgotten  that  the  genuine  C'arcavcila 
wine  is  miiiln  from  a  peculiar  grape  raised  In  this  dis- 
trict. About  S  m.  from  Ciiitra  is  the  p,ilace  and  convent 
of  Mafra,  called,  though  very  linpro])erly,  the  Kscurial  of 
Portugal.  (.SVf  Mafiia.)  \V.  and  S.W.  of  Lisbon  the 
country  is  not  so  well  cultivattul,  the  hills  (formed  of 
basalt,  covered  with  limestone)  being  more  rocky  and 


or  from  intercourse  witli  the  Knglisli  .tnd  French,  many  '  naktui,  and  extending  W.  several  miles  beyond  Belem. 
of  whom,  especialiv  tho  former,  have  considerable  com-  '  'I'l'*  suburb  (for  though  Belem  is  'il^m.  fnnn  the  Piji9a 
morcial  establishments  in  Lisbon,  and  constitute,  in  •■  do  Commorcio,  it  is  connected  by  a  nearly  continuous 
fact,  its  best  society.  The  Portuguese  of  the  aris-  lino  of  streets),  inbaldted  by  a  pop.  of  .ibout  8,(100  jier- 
tocratic  classes  are  more  grave,  reserved,  anil  proud  sons,  cliiifly  belonging  to  tlie  nobility  and  wealthy  eiti- 
than  the  Spaniards,  against  whom  .ill  ortlcvs  of  the  zens,  may  justly  be  called  the  west  end  of  Lisbon.  The 
people  entertain  a  deep-rooted,  national  antipatiiy.  church  of  San  fieronimo  lias  already  been  mentioned. 
Their  neighbours,  however,  are  not  far  behind  them  in  'l'h<^  tower  of  llelcin,  anothnr  striking  object,  is  tlie  great 
the  violence  of  their  prejudices,  if  we  may  judge  from  customs-station  of  the  port,  whence  the  ollicers  board  all 
the  Spanish  proverb  ;  "  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  vir-  ;  vessels  entering  the  Tagus  ;  close  to  it  is  a  good  quay, 
tues,  and  you  make  him  a  good  Pintugueso."  Lisbun,  'lud  witliont  the  vill.i(:e  are  the  castle  of  Ajuda,  and  tiie 
as  a  place  of  residence,  is  sonuiwhat  dull,  especially  alter  '  1"inl<i  ila  llainha,  with  gardens,  menageries,  &c.,  open 
Madrid.    There  arc  no  public  walks  or  lounges,  like  the  ;  to  strangers. 

Lisbon  w,is  .inciently  called  f>/;'*7/)0,  a  name  derived,  .as 
some  say.  frinn  a  legend  tliat  it  was  founded  by  Ulysses  1 


Prado  and  tlie  Puerta  do  Sol,  unli'ss,  indeed,  the  "  Ta 
p.ida,"  a  kiiiii  of  paildoek,  on  the  road  to  Belem,  may  bo 
reckoned  among  them  ;  and  even  if  there  were,  they  would 
probalily  be  little  frequented  ;  nor  are  the  evenings  ren- 
cleretl  less  tedious  by  the  nightly  tertnlia,  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture in  the  society  of  Madrid.  Families  live  much  among 
themselves,  seldom  seeing  coijip.iny  ;  neither  sex  is  dis- 
posed to  much  exercise  ;  and  their  chief  ple.isuro  is 
during  summer,  when  tliey  live  In  the  retirement  of  their 
b<>autiful  quintns,  a  great  number  of  wiiich  are  situated 
Tvhera  ^ 

"  Cintra's  glorious  Kilen  intervenes 
li<  variegated  maze  of  inuuiit  and  glen." 

The  dress  of  the  muhlle  and  higher  cla.ssesof  men  dilTers 
little  from  that  in  Kngland,  except  tliat  a  cloak  or  loose 
great  I'oat  is  commonly  worn  over  the  dress  botli  in  winter 
and  sinnmer.  The  ladies  spend  absurdly  large  sums  on 
tli"ir  wardrobe  ;  but  tlieir  dress  is  tawdry  and  sliowy. 
Je'ellery  and  gay-coloured  shawls  .and  mantillas  are 
hig.'.ly  fasliiunalile,  coloured  shoes  being  worn  by  walkers 
evil'  in  the  filthiest  streets  of  the  city  ;  indeed,  osten- 
tiition  and  glare  are  prevailing  features  in  the  costume  of 
Lisbon  females,  wliicli  forms  a  striking  but  unfavourable 
ci'iitrast  with  the  sombre  but  luxurious  dress  of  the  Itiilics 
of  Madrid.  'I'hc  diet  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  differs  ex- 
ciM'dingly  fn.m  that  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.  Oil  and 
garlick,  the  former  usually  thick  and  rancid,  a,  e  unvarying 
iiigrediei.ts  at  breakfast  and  supper,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal meals  -.  Indian  corn  and  barley  often  supply  the 
place  of  Alieat  ;  tea  is  little  used,  but  chocolate  is  indis- 
pensalile  at  breakfast,  the  accompaniments  being  hot 
beel  steaks,  il^ll,  &c.  Kice  is  tho  invariable  accompitni- 
ineiit  of  dinner.  siTved  up  with  boiled  beef,  ham,  and 


rill"  llomans  changed  its  name  to  I'eliciliis  Julia,  giving 
it  the  privileges  of  a  tiiiiiiiciiiium,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tiieatre  near  the  catliedral  warrant  the  inference 
that  it  w.as  tlien  a  place  of  some  note.  The  Moors  cap- 
tured the  city  in  a.  ii.  7IG,  and,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, it  rem.aint'd  uiuler  their  power  till,  in  lU*),  Al- 
plionso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  capitals  of  Christendom.  In 
tlie  14th  century,  Ferdinand  I.  surrounded  the  city  with 
walls  ;  but  It  attained  no  great  importance  till  the  reign 
of  Emanutd  the  Great  (149.5— l.Wl),  who  made  it  the 
principal  port  of  the  kingdtim  at  a  time  when  the  Por- 
tuguese were  distinguishing  themselves  above  the  utiicr 
nations  of  Kurope  in  maritime  discovery,  and  wivalth 
was  fast  pouring  in  from  tlie  recently  explored  regions 
of  the  east.  Its  subsequent  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Portugal,  that  we  beg  to  reler  the 
re.idor  to  that  article.  But  we  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  account  of  i.isbon  without  noticing  the  earthquake 
of  IT.'i.'i,  by  f:,i  tho  most  tremendous,  and  most  exten- 
sively felt,  that  has  occurred  in  modern  times.  On  the 
first  of  November,  in  the  aliove  year  (a  festival-day, 
on  which  all  the  churches  were  lighted  up,  and  crowded 
witli  tievotees),  a  sound  like  thai  of  tliunder  was  heard 
under  ground,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  violent 
shock  threw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  de- 
stroying about  (iO,(Xl()  human  beings  in  six  minutes  ! 
The  sea  first  retired  and  laid  the  bar  dry  ;  it  tiieu 
rolled  in,  rising  .W  feet,  or  more,  above  its  ordinary 
level.  The  neighbouring  mountains,  among  the  liigliest 
ill  Portugal,  were  impetuously  shaken,  uiid  some  of 
them  openetl  at  tlieir  summits,    which  were  split  and 

„         „      _ rent,  huge  masses  of  rock  being  thrown  down  into  tlie 

ricd    sausages,    nil    wliicli    are    eaten    promiscuously,     sulijacent  vailles.     Ilul   the  most  extraorilinary  circum- 


Tiio  ciiisini',  however,  of  the  higiier  classes  is  somewiiat  '  stance  was  the  sulisiiieijce  of  an  extensive  marble  quay, 

better  coiidoeted  ;  oi't  w.ant  of  taste  in  these  m.atters  is  '  '  '  .,,.,.,.. 

universal.     Fish  Is  ex  •elieiit,  and  cheap  j  and  its  market, 

ill  i|iiality  and  variety    it  '.M.st,  nii«lit  vie  with  that  of 

London.     AlistemiouMicss  :ii  eating  is  little  practised, 

even  liy  the  tender  sex  ;  Out  temperance  in  tlie  use  of 

wine  is  almost  universal.      Domestic  habits  are  much 

more  common  among  the  mid-lie  classes  in  Lisbon  tiian 

ill  Madrid;  hut  liotii  •iieii  and  women  mnrry  at  a  very 

early  age,  nnd  the  parlies  are  geiierall}  indlirerent,  often 

even  iiiikiiown,  to  earti  other,  tlie  parents  being  tin*  only 

negotiators  of  tiii'se  unions,  which  may  jii,«tly  lie  called 

iNayitifit:i  th'  rournitmct',    Tliis  accounlsfor,  niiil  periiaps 

in  some  mea.<iire  excuses,  the  prevali'iice  of  conjn^'al  iil- 


oii  wliicli  great  crowds  liad  collected  for  safety.  It  sud- 
denly sank  with  ail  the  peo|ile  on  it,  and  not  one  of  their 
liodies  ever  floatt'd  to  the  surface  ;  nor  were  those  iu 
boats  and  vessels,  on  th"  T.igiis,  much  more  fortunate, 
great  iiunibi'rs  being  destroyed  in  the  whirlpool  iM'ca- 
sioncd  by  this  catastrophe.  This  earlhijuake  destroyed 
also  thir  sea-port  of  Setiilml,  and  a  village  about  211  iii. 
from  Morocco,  witii  nearly  ail  their  inb.ab. ;  violent 
slioiks  being,  at  the  same  tinie,  felt  all  over  W.  F,uro)ie, 
in  N.  Africa,  and  even  in  tlie  \V,  Indies  and  S.  America. 
(I.i/rU'x  <liii/<if!/.  II.  '.i;i'.i.)  From  this  disaster,  I.isbon 
lias  never  entirely  recovered.  'I'lie  celebrated  Marquis 
de  Ponibal.  tlie  clilef  niinister  of  Portug.d  at  the  time, 
fiilelliy.  which  is  quite  as  comnuin  here,  tiioiigli  scarcely  !  exerted  himself  to  have  it  rebuilt  on  a  regular  |ilan.  .and 


iibtrufiive,  u  .  in  S|iain 

Till'  vicinity  of  Lislmii,  ugly  and  nnintere.'.ling  as  is  the 
city  itself.  )<resents  most  striitliig  and  deligliti'iil  scenery. 
Orange  and  olive  trees,  cypresses,  and  jud.is.triM-s.  grow 
not  only  in  tiie  gardi'i:s,  but  in  liie  open  country.  To  the 
K.  ami  N.  of  Lisbon  are  num.nius  i|Uiiitafi  or  ciiunlry- 
bousi's,  uitli  rich  plantations  and  vineyarils ;  and  about 
l>  in.  N.W,  of  the  cap.  is  t'intra  (which  Jir),  a  placi'  that 
liiiids  tiie  same  relation  to  LIsImiii  as  a  resort  of  Sunday 
visiters,  tlial  Kii  iiinond  does  to  l.midoii,  and  tin'  roinau- 
tic  iKautius  of  which  have  Ijeeu  celebrated  by  llyrun,  in 


to  him  it  owc'8  the  few  good  strei'ts  ill  the  iieighbonr- 
liood  of  Itocio,  the  rest  of  the  city  presenting  eithi'r 
am  lint  and  crazy  buildings  crowifed  together  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  or  heaps  of  ruins  and  rubbisii  alliwed 
to  lie  Miiere  they  fell  H.''i  years  ago,  monuments,  at  once, 
of  the  indolence  of  the  Portngiii'se,  and  of  a  calamity 
whieii  all  but  anniiiilated  <ine  of  the  capitals  of  Furo|K'. 
Ill  |N07,  ttie  I'reneli  army,  under  Jiinol,  occupied  Lislniii 
for  a  sliort  thee  after  tlieir  dehat  at  Vimiera  ;  but  liny 
were  soon  drivi  n  from  it  liy  the  comlilned  Anglol'iiilii- 
gucsu  army.    Lord  Wellington,  in  the  same  year,  for- 
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LISBUUN. 

tifled  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedrai,  which,  in  1800, 
proved  a  lUfHcient  defence  against  a  fresli  invasion  of  tho 
French  under  Maisena.  (Baillic'i  Liabmt,  1  vols,  passim  ; 
UtiUHewi's  Diary  qf  an  Invalid,  pp.  10 — 28. ;  Sir  C. 
Broke'i  Trav.  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  i.  p.  S — 1 1 . ;  Wilde's 
Harr.,  i.,  pp.  40— 8i. ;  Mod.  Tran.  and  Priv.  Inform.) 

LiSBUKN,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Belfast  to  Oublin,  8  m.  S.S.W.  the  former, 
and  80  m.  N.  by  E.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  old  bor.,  in  1821, 
4,6S4:  do.,  in  1831,5,218. 

This  is  one  of  tho  handsomest,  best  built,  and  cleanest 
towns  in  the  N.  of  Ireland.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
main  street  along  the  great  road.  Its  church  has  been 
constituted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Down 
and  Connor.  It  has  also  a  It.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Presby- 
terian, 2  Methodist,  and  I  Quaker  meeting-house  ;  a 
siiliscription  school,  Sunday  schools,  and  a  scmool  for  the 
('ilucatltin  of  Quaker  children,  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  its  members,  several  almshouses,  the 
infirmary  for  the  co.,  a  market-house,  which  contains  a 
suite  of  assembly  rooms,  and  a  court-house,  formerly  a 
place  of  worship,  for  the  Huguenot  settlers.  (.Sec post.) 

"  The  L.igan  river,  on  which  the  town  is  situ.ited, 
runs  into  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  divides  the 
CO.  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Down :  it  also  separates  a 
small  suburb  from  Lisburn,  no  part  of  which  is  in  the 
bor.,  though  in  the  same  par.  (now  in  pari.  bor.).  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  of  late  years  in  Lis- 
burn by  the  Martiuis  of  Hertford,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  fee  of  the  whole  town,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surrounding  country.  A  canal  runs  from  Lough 
Neagh  into  the  river  Lagan  near  tlic  town,  by  which 
a<{ricultural  produce  is  conveyed  to  Belfast.  Damask  of 
the  most  beautiful  description  is  manufactured  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  muslin  and  tiiien,  though  the  two  latter 
branches  have  fallen  off  considerably.  There  are  also 
extensive  vitriol  works  on  an  Island  formed  by  the  canal 
and  river."   (Pari.  Boundary  Report.) 

Under  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  Lisburn  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  The  franchise  was  originally  vested 
ill  the  potwallopers  ;  but  was  restricted  by  the  3.'j  tJeo.  3. 
cap.  29.  to  the  hi.  householders.  Since  the  Union  it 
has  sent  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  present 
pari.  bor.  comprises  1,325  acres  ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  (i,20l .     Registered  electors,  1839-40,  319. 

Court-leets  are  held  twice  a  year  ;  a  manorial  court  of 
record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  20/. ;  and  ano- 
ther for  debts  to  40j.  every  third  Wednesday.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  every  Tuesday.  It  is  a  constabulary 
st.ition.  Markets  on  Tuesday :  fairs,  July  21 .,  and  Oct. 
.").  I'ost-offlce  revenue,  in  IH30,  64.U  j  in  IS3(i,  813/. 
A  branch  of  the  Northern  Bank  was  opened  here  in  183.'). 

This,  which  was  long  an  obscure  place,  owed  Its  first 
rise  to  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  Lord  Conway,  about 
1G27.  It  repulsed  the  Irish  forces  under  Sir  Phelim 
U'Neal  with  great  slaughter,  at  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
rebellion  of  164',  and  in  11144  bafHed  a  similar  attempt  by 
Cieneral  Monroe,  who,  a  few  years  aflerwaids,  was  de- 
feated near  the  town  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  emigrated 
from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
settled  here,  and  introduced  the  finer  branches  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  to  which  the  town  is  mainly  indebted 
for  its  prosperity.  The  castle,  which  was  burnt  down 
with  a  part  of  the  town  in  1707,  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

LISIKUX  (an.  Lrxovium),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Calvados,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Toncques,  27  m.  E.  by  S. 
Caen.  Pop.  in  1836,  11,473.  It  has  but  one  good  street, 
which  forms  part  of  the  road  between  Caen  and  Ev- 
reux ;  all  the  others  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  built  of  wood,  antiquated,  and  triste.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  well  situated,  and  has  environs  of  much  beauty. 
Its  cathedral,  a  G'jthic  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  has 
attached  to  it  a  fine  chapel,  dedicated  to  tile  Virgin,  of  a 
later  d.itn  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  bishop's 
palace,  surrounded  by  noble  gardens,  the  hospital,  and 
the  theatre,  are  all  ^ood  buildings.  Lisieux  is  the  seat 
of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
communal  college,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  flannel,  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  leather  and 
brandy,  and  many  bleaching  factories  and  dyeing  houses. 
It  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
frequently  besieged  and  captured  during  the  middle  ages. 
( Hugo,  art.  Calvados,  *r. ) 

LISKKAKD,  or  LKSKARF.T,  a  pari,  .-md  mun.  bor., 
market  town,  and  par.  of  Kngl.ind,  co.  Cornwall,  bund. 
West,  II  m.  K.  Ilodinin,  and  205  in.  W.  by  S.  London. 
.\reaof  par.,  which  is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
liarl.  bor.,  7,740  acres.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  18:11,4,012. 
The  town,  which  is  meanly  built  with  narrow  streets, 
appears  still  more  irregular  in  consequence  of  its  site, 
l>artly  in  a  hollow  and  partly  on  rmky  heights,  the 
Inundations  of  some  of  tlie  houses  being  on  a  level  with 
llie  clilmiieys  of  others.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has 
li.i'u  considerably  Improveil  by  the  erection  of  large  and 
li.uulsoini^  modern  houses  hi  the  immediate  environs. 
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The  town-hall,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, la  a  large  and  somewhat  elegant  building  lupported 
by  granite  pillars.  The  church  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  tower  of  more  recent  erection:  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  nett  annual  value  of  303<.  An 
ancient  free  grammar  school  has  tieen  allowed,  with 
other  charities,  to  go  to  decay  (Comm.  22d  Report,  pairt 
i.) ;  but  a  national  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  school  of 
industry  for  girls,  are  efficiently  conducted  and  well 
attended. 

IJskeard,  once  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
duchy  as  the  principal  place  for  the  coining  and  stamp- 
ing of  tin,  has  at  present  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, but  it  is  the  market  of  an  extensive  agricultural 
district.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  metals  of  the  adjacent 
mining  districts,  and  there  are  likewise  tanneries,  rope- 
walks, &c.  Markets  on  Saturday  ;  fairs,  Shrove-Monday, 
Monday  before  Palm-Sunday,  Holy-Thursday,  Aug.  I.5., 
Oct.  2.,  and  the  Monday  afler  Dec.  G.,  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  corn. 

Liskcard  (an.  Lis-kerrat,  meaning  a  fortified  post) 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1*240,  from 
Richard  carl  of  Cornwall,  which  was  subsequently  eon- 
firmed  by  several  sovereigns,  and  among  others  by  Queen 
Elizabetn.  According  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
it  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  3  other  aldermen,  and  1*2 
councTliors ;  it  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder.  Corp.  revenue,  in  1839,  3.W. .  From  the  reign 
of  Edw.  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  tlie  Reform  Act  this 
bor.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
ofC,  who,  for  many  years  previously,  tliough  formally 
elected  by  the  freemen,  were,  in  fact,  nominees  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germains.  Tlic  Reform  Act  deprived  Lis- 
keard  of  otie  of  its  mems.,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
the  bor.  so  as  to  comprise  the  entire  par.  with  such  parts 
of  the  old  bor.  as  arc  without  the  pur.  Reg.  electors  in 
1839-40,  283. 

LISLE,  or  LILLE  (Flem.  Ryssel),  a  strongly  for- 
tified city  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  of  which  it  Is  tho 
cap.,  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys,  in  a 
spacious  plain  9  m.  from  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  124 
m.   N.N.E.  Paris.      Lat.  50°  37'  50"  N.;  long.  3°  V 
31"  E.     Pop.,  in  1836,  72,000.      The  shape  of  the  city  is 
oval ;  length  N.W.  to  S.E.  IJ  m.,  and  greatest  breadth 
about  half  as  much.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  walls 
and  bastions ;  beyond  which,  on  its  N.W.  side,  is  the 
citadel,  a  regular  pentagon,  with  a  double  ditch  and 
extensive  outworks,  containing  excellent  barracks,  of- 
ficers' quarters,  and  magazines.    This  fortress  has  been 
considered  the  c/ief-d'ceuvre  of  Vaubaii ;   and,  in  fact, 
Lille  Is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.     It  is 
entered  by  7  gates,  the  most  southerly  of  which,  or 
the  Porte  de  Paris,  is  a  handsome  Doric  arch,  built 
In    1682,   to   commemorate    the    military    exploits   of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  is  represented  as  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory in  a  group  over  the  centre,  the  sides  of  the  arch 
being  flanked  by  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Mi- 
nerva (or  Mars,  according  to   Hugo).     Few  French 
towns  are  generally  so  well  laid  out  as  this,  though 
some  parts,  principally  inhabited  by  the  manufacturing 
population,    are    of   the    most    wretched    description. 
There  are  nearly  200  streets,  the  principal  of  which 
arc   straight  and   wide ;   and  27  squares   and  market 
places,  the  largest,  the  Grande  Place,  being  170  yards 
in  length  by  nearly  80  In  breadth.     The   houses  are 
mostly  modern,  ana  in  a  solid,  plain  style,  built  chiefly 
of  brick,  but  in  part  of  stone  from    the    neighbour- 
ing quarries.    Few  have  more  than  2  or  3  stories.    Of 
late  years,  many  have  been  built  with  areas  in  front ; 
and  foot-pavements  are  becoming  pretty  Rencral  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares.    Lille  has  manv  Targe  and  con- 
sjiicuous  public  edifices.     The  Hilel  de  i'ille  is  the  most 
remarkable,  though  without  any  great   beauty.      It  is 
a  heterogeneous   assemblage  of  buildings  of  different 
epochs,  appropriated  to  various  purposes,  as  the  tribunal 
of  commerce,  council  of  prud  hommes,  d^pot  for  tho 
octrois,  police  office,  the  residences  of  the  chief  civil 
and  military  authorities,  society  of  sciences  and  arts, 
museum  of  natural  history,  cabinet  of  physical  objects, 
library  of  archives,  &c.     It  was  originally  a  palace,  con- 
structed liy  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  In  the  13th  century; 
and  was  inhabited  in  I. '524  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1700  it  was   partly  destroyed  by  fire  ;    but  Its  an. 
cient  hall  of  conclave    still    exists,    ornamented  with 
some  fine  wainscoaling,  and  several  good  paintings  by 
Arnold   de   Vuez.      In    Its   chapel   arc    preserved    the 
likenesses  of  all  tho  counts  and  countesses  of  Flanders, 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy.      The   church  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, of  simple  and  elegant   architecture,  is  unfor- 
tunately hidden  by  mean  biiTldings  :  it  still  possesses  the 
magiiiliceiit  painting  by  Rubens,  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  which  luckily  escaped  destruction  during 
the  phrenzy  of  the  Revolution ;  though  the  elaborately 
ornainenteu  door  of  the  choir  wai  then  carried  off.  A  te- 
legraph  Is  erected  on  the  tower  of  this  edllice.     The 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  built  in  tho  12th  century,  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  in  tlic  city,  but  its  tower,  which  h.id 
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become  uniare,  lug  been  removed.  Previously  to  the 
Revolution,  it  poaaeiied  numeroui  excellent  palntinei ; 
and  it  hai  ttlll  a  St.  Nicholas  by  Vanderburgh,  and  a 
martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  by  L.  Jan.  St.  Madeline,  with 
a  handsome  cupola,  is  tlie  only  other  church  worthy  of 
remark.  There  are  5  hospitals.  The  Hdpital  Gfneral, 
founded  in  1733,  is  a  fine  hut  unfinished  pile  of  building, 
of  great  extent,  and  usually  accommodating  1 ,500  patients. 
The  HSpital  Comtente,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  by 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Coimt  of  Flanders,  and  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  though  It  suflfercd  greatly  from 
fire  In  1467,  preserves  all  the  characteristics  of  its  original 
style  of  architecture.  Its  chapel  has  some  good  paint- 
ings by  Vuei.  The  military  hospital  is  large,  well 
aired,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  France.  In  1814, 
a  school  of  military  surgery  was  established  in  It.  Se- 
veral  large  Iwrracks  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Lille  has  had  a  mint  since  a  very  early  period ;  and 
of  late,  steam  has  been  used  In  its  machlnerv.  The  Pro- 
tvstant  church,  synagogue,  abattoir  or  public  slaughter- 
house, exchange,  the  prisons,  the  tlieatre,  constructed  in 
KM,  concert-hall,  and  prefecture,  the  last  lliree  being 
handsome  buildings,  are  the  remaining  princinal  public 
edifices.  Lille  has  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library  with  21,000  volumes, 
well  arranged,  and  comprising  some  valuable  MSS.,  and 
a  gallery  of  paintings  comprising  some  admirable  works 
of  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Vuci,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Flemish,  French,  and  other  schools.  In  1834,  this  gallery 
was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  designs  from  the  Italian 
school.  A  royal  academy  of  music,  academies  of  draw- 
ing, architecture,  botany,  &c.  ;  a  botanic  garden,  and 
various  learned  societies,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  puli- 
lic  establishments.  The  canal  on  which  I  ile  is  built 
has  several  branches  navigable  for  small  trr.  jing  vessels, 
which  pervade  the  city.  In  its  progress  I  y  and  through 
Lille,  dilTerent  parts  of  this  canal  are  called  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  Doule;  along  the  middle  Doule, 
or  portion  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  is  a  One 
ejpuinade,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  upper  classes. 
Tne  middle  Doule  is  here  crossed  by  a  hamlsome  bridge, 
the  Pont  Royal,  or  Pont  Napalton ;  the  other  bridges 
are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  Lille  has  lew  public  foun- 
tains, and,  in  fact,  the  want  of  good  water  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  suffered  by  the  city :  nearly  the  whole 
supply  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  canal,  and  is  of  very  in- 
dlm'rent  quality.  Beyond  the  walls  arc  several  suburbs, 
chioflv  inhabited  by  the  manufacturing  pop. 

Lille  is  one  of  the  clilef  seats  of  the  French  cotton 
manufacture.  Calicoes,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  iniiiennet, 
stockings,  and  cotton  yarn,  are  the  goods  prinvipallv  pro- 
duced. The  manufacture  of  table  linen,  linen  thread, 
and  lace,  is  also  considerable  ;  and  fine  woollen  cloths, 
velvets,  serges,  hats,  leather,  paper,  beet-root  sugar, 
geneva,  loan,  and  mineral  acids,  are  made,  some  to  a 

f;reater,  anu  some  to  a  loss  extent,  fiovernment  has 
lere  a  tobacco  manufactory  and  a  Balti>etre  rcllncry  i  and 
the  neighlHinrhood  Is  studded  witli  bleaching  grounds 
anil  oil  mills ;  and  It  Ih  In  the  centre  of  some  very  ex- 
tensive beet-root  plantations.  Steam  power  Is  extcn- 
ilvcly  employed  in  the  different  nianufactures.  We  re- 
gret to  have  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  the  work-people 
employeil  in  the  dilfiTent  factories  appears  to  lie,  speak- 
ing generally,  cMicdlngly  bad,  and  decldtKily  worse, 
Inileed,  than  in  any  otlu^r  town  of  Franet!.  M.  Villermt 
says,  that  4  nut  of  every  13  persons  are  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute Indigence.  Between  3,0(10  and  4,(XKlcotlim  weavers 
and  twisters  live  In  small,  damp,  III  ventilated,  under- 
ground cellars,  crowded  to  excess,  and  In  the  most  de- 
Jilorable  state  of  poverty.  After  describing  these  wretchinl 
loveli,  and  the  still  more  wretched  furniture,  M.  Vll- 
lermfi  adds  ;  —  "  .A'  pourfroM  nf  rifu  nfouler  ii  ce  lUlail 
dfi  rhosei  /lirifuii-i  qui  rivHenl,  au  premier  coup  d'a-il, 
la  profonile  mittrr  drt  malhiureut  habiluiu ;  tiiait  }e 
dvli  dire  que,  duns  pimieuri  del  lit)  diinl  Je  vietu  de 
parler,  J'oi  vu  repnier  eniemble  dei  inriiririui  riet  deux 
ictei  et  d'nget  tr!>.diffi/rcin,  la  plupnri  sunt  ehemiie  el 
d'un  $nletf  repomtanlr.  I'tre,  tiirre,  rieillnrds,  enfiini, 
adullei,  I'y  prenenl,  t'v  rnlUKteiil."  (  Tohlenu  Phytique, 
lie.  det  (tuvtieri,  I.  NJ,  H.').)*  After  all,  however,  the 
cellars  do  not  appear  tii  be  the  word  lodgings,  for 
the  garret!,  which  are  quite  as  lil  flirnislied,  are  much 
more  exposetl  to  tlie  Inclemencies  of  the  weatlier,  and  are 
inliahllecl  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  l)uy  fuel.  The 
linen  thread  spinners,  the  most  numerous  class  next  to 
the  cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  are  said  to  lie  favourably 
distinguished  from  the  latter  liv  Iheir  greater  cleanliness, 
iohtlely,  and  belter  (teueral  conduct,  though  their  wages 
be  even  lower.  Vlllermr  rouglily  estimates  that  a  work- 
man's family,  consisting  of  a  f.itlier,  wife,  nml  child  of 
from  10  to  li  yearn  of  age,  who  are  all  employiil,  might 
make, at  an  average.  alMint  !*IAfr.(.1H/,)  a  year  ;  ofwlilcii 
the  rent  would  ahvorb  trom  40  to  wi  fr.  (say  fin  fr  ),  and 
food  nearly  (140  ;  leaving  less  than  I'iOfr.  for  Hie  axpirnses 

*  Th*  ilMallt  I7  M.  \t  Vim-.  Ar  V.  lUrieninnl,  rnriiirrli  prrftn  I  nf 
lh»(lr|».,  AT*  >Ull  nturif  rvvolUntf.  (NiHf  ltd  Hniiu'il,  ,\f.  tvntrr  It  Vhiit. 
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of  furniture,  clothing,  washing,  Are,  candle,  and  tools  • 
10  that  any  slight  indulgence,  want  of  employment,  or 
illness,  could  not  fail  to  plunge  the  ibmlly  into  the  utmost 
want.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  why,  with  such 
average  wages,  the  labouring  population  of  Lille  should 
be  so  much  depressed.  A  family  of  three  persons,  who 
should  receive  50/.  a  year  in  England,  would  be  reckoned 
any  thing  but  badly  off;  and  if  It  were  true,  as  is  com- 
monly affirmed,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  a  third  less  In 
France  than  In  England,  a  Lille  workman  with  38/.  a 
year  should  be  as  well  off  as  a  Manchester  workman  with 
50/.  In  truth  and  reality,  however,  there  is  no  such 
difference  between  the  cost  of  living  iu  the  two  countries ; 
and  both  it  and  the  rates  oi  wages  in  each  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  than  Is  generally  supposed. 
The  Lille  workmen,  unlike  those  of  Lyons,  are  not  prone 
to  engage  in  insurrections ;  and  no  French  manufac- 
turing town  has,  in  proportion,  so  many  mutual  benefit 
societies.  These,  however,  are  so  badly  organised  and 
conducted,  as  to  be  next  to  useless  ;  their  meetings  are 
always  held  in  a  beer  shop ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  the  money  in  the  chest  above  a  small  amount  is 
divided  among  the  contributors,  to  be  spent  on  the  spot, 
"  and  the  new  year  commences  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  fund,  the  ultimate  destination  of  which  is  the  same." 
{De  Villeneuve-Bargemont.)  Drinking  is,  in  fact,  the 
prevailing  vice  and  sole  amusement  of  the  workmen  of 
Lille.  Though  most  prevalent  among  the  cotton  weavers, 
&c.,  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture ;  for  long  previously  to  that  epoch  many 
of  the  work-people  were  accustomed  to  work  only  three 
days  in  the  seven,  and  to  spend  the  other  four  In  pot-nousos. 

Lille  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  conseit  del  prud'hommei,  forest  inspection, 
&c.,  and  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  IGth  military  division 
of  France. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  640;  and 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the 
kings  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  1G(!7  it 
was  taken  by  Louis  XI V. ;  and  l)eing  improved  and  forti- 
fied by  Vauban,  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  crown  ol' 
France.  It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  by  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  1708.  It  was 
bravely  defended  by  Marshal  Boufflers ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fact  that 
the  French  had  a  powerful  army  in  the  field.  It  was  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  surrender,  in  1792  It  was  bombarded 
by  tlie  Austrians.  (Hugo,  art.  Nord  j  t'illerm^.  Tableau 
Physique,  ^c.  des  Ouvriert,  1.78 — 107.;  Guide  du  I'oy- 
ageur i  Dict.GJog.,lcc.) 

L'ISLE,  or  L'lLK,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  Vaucluse, 
cap.  cant.,  on  an  island  In  the  Sorgues,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhone,  12m.  R.  by  8.  Avignon.  Pop.,  In  18110, 4,8IH.  It 
manufactures  woollen  fabrics  and  yarn,  tram  and  organ- 
ilnc  silk,  and  leatlier,  and  has  some  trade  in  silk,  madder, 
oil,  and  wine. 

LISMUIIK,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Waterford 
and  (,'ork,  on  the  Blackwater,  28  m.  K.N.E.  Cork.  Pup., 
in  1831,2,894.  Tlie  town  has  been  much  Improved  of 
late  years,  principally  through  the  exertions,  and  at 
the  expense,  of  the  lievonsliire  family,  who  have  Inrgi! 
possessions  In  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  oveibHiklng  the  river,  across  which  Is  a  line 
bridge,  built  at  the  expi'nse  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
LIsliurn  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  now 
united  with  Casliel  and  Waterford.  I'he  cathedral  Is  In 
good  preservatlim,  and  handsomely  fitted  up :  It  has  also 
a  large  It.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Metlioilist 
meetiiig.lioiise,  an  excellent  grammar-school,  built  and 
endowcl  by  the  Devonshire  family,  some  alms-houses,  a 
court  house,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispi'Ui'ary.  Hut  the 
great  attraction  of  LIsinore  is  Its  magnilleent  old  castle, 
rounded  by  King  John,  In  II'IA.  It  Is  n<ilily  situated  on 
a  r(M!k  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  This  large 
and  venerable  pile  uas  once  the  property  of  the  famous 
■Sir  Walter  Italeigli :  and,  after  numerous  vlcltsituden, 
c.une,  through  the  Iloyles,  Into  the  possession  of  the 
DeviMishIre  family,  by  whom  It  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved and  embellished.  It  Is  now  In  com|ilete  repair, 
and  is  occasionally  visited  by  Us  noble  owner.  It  has 
wlthst(HHl  several  sieges.  In  I78.\  the  Duke  of  Iliitlancl. 
then  Lord  I.leuteiiant  of  Ireland,  held  a  court  here,  and 
IssiK-tl  some  proclamations,  dated  from  the  castle. 

I.lsmore  relumed  2  niems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till 
the  I'nion,  when  it  was  dlsfl-anrhlsed.  A  manor  court 
holds  pleas  to  the  extent  of  Id/,  every  third  week.  Petty 
sexlons  are  held  on  alternate  We<lnesdays.  It  Is  a  con- 
staliiiiary  station.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  inconsider- 
able, though  a  canal  hiu  Iweii  cunstriictiHl,  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonslilre,  fl-om  It  iu  near  ('ap|>nqum,  where  the 
river  becomes  navigable.  There  Is  a  salmon  fisher; 
close  to  the  town,  the  produce  of  which  Is  mostly  sent  Iu 
London.    Posl-office  rev.,  In  I8;i(l.  'i7.V.  \  In  lM.1t'..  271/. 

LISSA  (I'lilish  /.r«nii),  a  town  of  the  Prussian  ilom, 
prov.  Posen,  circ.  Krau>tadt,  near  the  iKiriler  of  Silesia, 
12  ni.   F.N.I'.    Ftauiladt.     Pop.  atxiut  H,IMiO.  of  whom 
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LITHUANIA. 

4,000  are  Jewi.  It  Is  walled,  and  has  three  Lutheran 
churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  a  synagogue  and  Jewish 
school,  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals,  a  fine  council-house, 
and  a  theatre.  It*  itreeti  are  mostly  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The 
neighbouring  castle  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Lecilnsky  family,  of  which  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of 
Poland,  was  a  member  ;  but  It  it  now  the  residence  of 
the  princes  SulkowskI,  to  whom  the  town  belongs.  Liisa 
is  the  seat  of  a  police  court,  and  a  board  of  taxation  :  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  Is  carried  on 
in  It  and  it*  neightwurhood ;  and.  besides  woollen  stuffli, 
it  trade*  In  tatt,  wines,  and  hardware.  Lissa  was  an 
unimportant  village,  when  a  number  of  Protestants, 
driven  flrom  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  by  the  per- 
secution* of  the  17th  century,  settled  In  it ;  and  to  these 
immigrant*  It  owe*  Its  present  consequence.  ( Ton  Zed- 
lilz.  Dot  PreuuHche  Slaat,  Hi.  l.'ie.  &c.) 

LIS8A.    See  Lesina. 

LITHUANIA,  a  country  comprising  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  at  present 
parcelled  amongst  the  Russian  government*  of  Wilna, 
Grodno,  and  Minsk  (which  sec). 

LITTORALE  (AUSTRIAN).  See  Illyria,  Trieste, 
&c. 

LlTTOBALB  (Hdnoarian).    See  Hi:ncarv,  Croatia, 

FiDHR,  &C. 

LIVADIA  (an.  LebadJa  or I.cbadeia),n  city  otlndep. 
Greece,  which,  under  the  Turks,  gave  its  name  to  the 

fruv.  comprising  E.  and  W.  Hellas,  In  Boeotia,  on  the 
lL>rcyna,  about  Cm.  W.  the  Lake  Copals, lUm. W.N. W. 
Thebes,  and  60m.  N.W.  Athens  ;  lat.  38°  2C'  N. ;  long. 
22°  59'  E.  Pop.  uncertain ;  but  before  the  Greek  revo- 
lution it  was  estimated  at  10,000.  At  that  period  it  had 
^.^OO  houses,  many  of  which  were  good,  though  Its  streets 
were  dirty,  narrow,  and  Inconvenient.  Its  site  is  very 
striking,  occupying  several  fantastic  knnlls  and  crags  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  in  a  branch  of  the  Helico- 
nian chain.  The  river  llercyna,  wliicli  rises  in  a  full 
stream  and  with  great  force  from  beneath  a  rock  close  to 
the  town,  rolls  in  foaming  torrents  over  masses  of  rock : 
it  is  augmented  near  its  source,  by  a  tributary  stream 
from  the  cavern  of  Trophoniu*.  The  ancient  city,  called 
MIdeia  by  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  In  part 
at  least,  upon  the  lofty  heights  which  overhang  the  mo- 
dern town,  and  upon  which  the  remnants  of  a  citadel  are 
still  visible ;  with  additional  buildings  constructed  Dy  the 
Catalans,  when  tiiey  were  in  possession  of  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  Livadla  was  the  seat  of 
a  volvode  or  governor,  and  a  cadi,  and  had  6  mosques, 
and  as  many  Greek  churches.  It  had  also  a  considerable 
trade  In  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  territory,  and  of 
Attica,  with  Constantinople,  and  foreign  countries.  Mad- 
der, corn,  oil,  kermes,  cotton,  and  honey,  were  among  Its 
principal  exports,  which  it  formerly  sent  to  Trieste,  Ve- 
nice, Leghorn.  Genoa,  and  even  London.  Its  port  at 
Aspropitl,  the  an.  Antkura,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulph,  is 
IS  m.W.S.W.from  the  town.  Livadla  was  burned  by  the 
Turks  in  1821,  and  subsequently  In  part  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks  In  an  attack  upon  the  Turklsli  garrison.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  since  the  revolution 
It  lias  recovered  some  porti(m  of  its  former  trade  and 
prosperity.  It*  greatest  drawback  Is  the  unhealthlness 
of  its  situation.  It  suflbrs  from  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  air  is  frequently  loaded  witii  dense  fogs, 
and  in  summer  is  vitiated  by  pestilential  effluvin'  from  the 
neighbouring  lake  of  Copals.  In  ITH.VHIi,  the  plague 
carried  olTli.OOO  of  the  inhnb.  (C/nrlff's  Traivh,  vli. 
140—170.  ;  Hughfi.i.:a7—34'X  ;  //oAAoiMc.pp.  2r>0— 204.) 

The  entire  celebrity  and,  periiaps,  even  existenre  of 
Livadla,  was  owing  to  its  being  the  seat  of  the  famous 
Oracle  or  cavern  of  Trophoniiis.  Dr.  Clarke  has  sufli- 
ciently  identified  the  site  of  this  celebrated  cavern  ;  but 
the  reasons  lie  lias  alleged  in  favour  of  llie  hypothesis, 
tliat  the  Heroyna  is  identical  with  liie  fountain  of 
l.rihe,  or  waters  of  oblivion,  are  far  from  ronclosive. 
{Vltrke,  vli.  101.  Hvo.  ed.)  Clarke  supposes  the  foun- 
tniii  that  now  Issues  from  Im-Iow  the  cavern  to  be  tliat 
which  anciently  received  the  name  (if  MnfinHtyne,  or 
waters  of  memory  j  but  this  fountain  may  formerly 
have  been  divldeii  into  two,  or  one  of  the  ancient  foiin- 
tnliis  may  have  disap|ieared  through  some  ennvuiiiion 
of  nature  :  at  all  events,  it  would  sis'in  to  be  pretty  ilcnr 
troni  the  statement  of  I'ausanias,  tiiat  there  were  within 
the  sacrtsi  precinct  the  two  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, exclusive  of  the  source  of  the  Hurcyna.  (tan- 
lanittt,  lib.  ix.  cap.  H9.) 

This  was  one  of  tlie  most  formidable  of  the  Greek 
nracles.  The  IV'ron.  or  sacretl  cavern,  was  surrounded 
by  bare,  rugged,  .md  high  precipllons  rocks.  Thither 
those  anxious  to  consult  tlie  oraclu  were,  alter  long  pre- 
paration,  conducted  at  niglit  tliniiigii  a  grove;  and  coiild 
not  fail  to  Ik-  deeply  impressed  by  the  soieiniillv  ol  ttie 
lilure,  and  by  tiie  roaring  of  the  waters  ul'  the  llercyna 
l)iir<liug  fortli  from  their  subterranean  taverns.  Having 
arrlied  at  the  lliiivn,  the  votary,  after  nddresting  a 
player  la  the  statue  of  Trophoiilus   by  Daulaliis,  de- 
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scended  !nto  the  adj/lum,  a  narrow  and  deep  aperture 
excavated  In  the  rock,  and,  no  doubt,  leading  to  some 
great  natural  cave  or  chasm.  Those  who  ventured 
down  into  this  hidden  recess  seem,  generally,  to  have 
experienced  rather  rough  treatment.  Tronnoniua  wai 
not  to  be  questioned  with  Impunity.  The  votaries 
when  they  came  forth  from  the  abyss,  were  usually  much 
exhausted,  and  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  they 
either  heard  or  saw.  Generally,  however,  the  mysteries 
of  thi)  dread  cavern  made  a  deep  impreislon  on  their 
minds,  and  entailed  upon  them  a  settled  melancholy 
fur'  the  remainder  of  tneir  live*  ;  *o  that  it  wa*  a  pro- 
verbial expression  In  Greece  to  say  of  a  gloomy  or 
melancholy  individual,  that  "  he  had  come  from  the 
cave  of  Trophonius."  No  doubt,  however,  the  priest* 
took  care  to  modify  their  treatment  of  the  votarle*,  as 
well  at  their  responses,  according  to  their  rank  and 
their  bounty  to  the  temple.  Paueanias,  who  descended 
into  the  adytum,  and  describes  woat  occurred  to  him- 
self, states,  that  when  he  came  out  he  wa*  *o  con- 
fused as  to  have  lost  his  senses.  But  this  visit  must  have 
taken  place  so  late  a*  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
after  tlie  oracle  had  been  long  on  the  decline ;  and  when,  , 
probably,  it  had  lieen  stripped  of  half  the  horrors  by 
which  it  had  formerly  struck  terror  into  those  who  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  by  its  means  through  the  veil  that 
conceals  futurity  from  mortal  eyes. 

The  account*  of  Trophonius,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  oracle,  vary  extremely.  Tills  much,  however,  seem* 
to  be  agreed  upon  ;  that  lie  was  a  mortal  to  whom,  after 
his  death,  divine  honours  were  paid  ;  and  that  he  wa* 
supposed  to  be  endowed,  like  Apollo,  with  the  power  of 
foreseeing  and  predicting  future  events.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  the  discovery 
of  some  nidden  cavern,  where  ail  sorts  of  Imposture* 
migiit  be  easily  practised,  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  it  the  seat  of  an  oracle  ;  and  there  seem*  little 
doubt,  that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstance* 
for  its  celebrity  and  its  votaries. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  present  town  of  Livadla 
occupies  that  part  of  the  consecrated  ground  formerly 
covered  by  the  grove  of  Trophonius  ;  but  thi*  i*  merely 
one  of  those  conjectures  in  which  that  ingenious  person 
Is,  on  all  occasions,  too  prone  to  Indulge.  Pausanlas  tays, 
that  Lebadia  was  as  much  ornamented  by  temples,  sta- 
tues, and  other  splendid  works  of  art,  as  any  city  of 
Greece.  A  statue  of  Trophonius  by  Praxiteles  was  de- 
servedly reckoned  among  Its  principal  treasure*.  (For 
ftirtlier  particulars  as  to  Lebadea,  see  Pamanioi,  lib.  Ix. 
cap.  39.  J  Voyage  D'Anachartis,  cap.  34.  j  Potler't  Ore- 
cian  Antiquities,  book  il.  cap.  10.,  &c.) 

LIVEIIFOOL,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  £n(|^laiid,  being,  next  to  London,  the 

f;reatest  emporium  of  the  liritish  empire,  and, 
n  fact,  of  the  world,  in  the  co.  Lancaster,  hund. 
W.  Derby,  on  the  £.  or  right  bank  of  the  Mer> 
•ey,  3-2  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester,  67  m.  W.  S.  W. 
Leeds  and  19(>  m.  N.  N.  W.  London  ;  lat.  53°  22' 
30"  N.,  long.  a°  ST  W.  The  pop.  of  the  pari, 
and  mun.  bor.,  at  the  undermentioned  periods, 
ban  been :  — 


I            Town>lll|n. 

IftOI. 

IRII.    1      IHSI. 

IS.1I. 

t.tvcriKiol 
KIrkilile  ■ 
Kvenon     • 
W.  IIctIit           ■        ■ 
Tiiilt'lh  Vmk    ■ 

-7,6A,'» 

4(19 
tfiM 
X,IMi9 

9.1  ,.176 

9l,i 

4,8(i4 

118,978 
6,1C4 

4,ais 

i4,0<i7 

Total  of  iMrl.tmr. 

K«,H,'.7    i  lO.I.S.'il    1  1411.1114 

li(M,964 

The    present  (1R4I)  pop.  of  the  pari.   bor.   is 
CKtimated  at  fVom  270,000  to  SHO.OOO. 

Liverpool  stands  partly  on  flat  ground,  along  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  partly  and  principally  on  a 
g(-"tv  rising  doclivitv.  llesides  quintupling  its 
population  during  the  lust  half  cenlury,  it  has 
been  more  improved,  during  that  period,  than 
any  other  town  in  Kngland,  not  excepting  Man- 
cheNter.  Uefore  thnt  time,  narrow,  inconvenient, 
and  ill-paved  streets,  lined  with  dull,  heavy  look- 
ing houses,  were  its  characteristic  features;  but 
lo  great  is  the  alteration  efA'cted  chicHy  through 
the  exertions  of  the  corporation  and  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citiiens,  that  at  present  no  town  or 
city  in  tlic  three  kingdoms,  except  their  capitals, 
has  wider  or  handsomer  streets,  more  siimiituoiis 
public  buildings,  or  belter  conNiructed  and  more 
stibsianlini  privnie  dwellings.  The  corporation 
is  alleged  to  have  expended  on  iinprovementN, 
krlwceii  l7K(i  and  the  present  time,  no  less  than 
N  a 
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1,700,000<.  I    The  present  limits  of  the  town 
comprise  about  2-3ds  of  the  pari.  bor. :  its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  (measured  from  Brunswicic  Dock 
to  the  Gas-worlcs  in  Vauxhall  Uoad)  is  about 
2^  m.,  its  breadth  from  the  river  to  the  church 
at  Edgehill,  I|m.,  and  its  area  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds 2,500  acres.  The  central  point,  from  which 
many  of  the  principal  avenues  diverge,  is  the 
open  space  partly  occupied  by  St,  John's  church, 
and  the  railway  station:    the  diverging  roads 
are,  1.  Dale  Street,  a  flne  broad  avenue  running 
S.W.  to  the  Townhall  and  Kxchanec  buildings, 
and  continued  under  the  name  of  VVater  Street, 
to  George's  Doclc;  2.  Whitechapel,  and  Paradise 
Street,  leading  to  the  Custom  House ;  3.  Lime 
Street,    UensTiaw    Street,    Berry    Street,    and 
Great  George  Street,  running  nearly  S.  towards 
Toxtcth  Park ;  4.  the  Loudon  Road,  taking  an 
E.  direction  towards  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
and,  lastly,  Byrom  Street,  and  Scotland  Uoad, 
leading  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Kirkdale. 
The  principal  streets,  independent  of  those  above 
mentioned,  are  Castle  Street,  opposite  the  Town- 
hall,  Lord  Street,  Church  Street,  Hanover  Street, 
Bold   Street,   Uodney  Street,  Mount  PIsasant, 
St.  Anne's  Street,  and  the  Vauxhall  Road ;  and 
among  the  principal  squares  may  be  mentioned 
Great  George's,  Queen's,   Abercrombie,  Clay- 
ton, and  Cleveland.     Liverpool  is  abundantly 
supplied  with    good  water   by  two  companies, 
from   10   large   reservoirs    in   various  quarters 
of  the  town  ;  and  there  are  two  gas  companies, 
which  supply  gus  not  only  to  the  streets,  shops, 
and  factories,  but  likewise  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  respectable  private  houses. 

Corporation  and  Gcfcmment  BuiUingi The  town- 
hall,  which  (tanda  at  the  N.  end  of  Caitle  Street,  was  com- 
menced In  174!) ;  ita  Interior  having  been  destroyed  by  lire 
in  noa,  it  haa  been  aince  rebuilt  at  a  coat  of  more  than 
110,000/,  It  haa  a  ruatic  baaement,  aupportiiig  a  range  of 
Corinthian  columna  and  pllaatera :  in  the  a.  front  ia  a 
handsome  portico,  and  the  building  la  aurmounted  by  a 
light  and  elegant  cupola,  above  which  ia  a  coloaaal  flgure 
orHritannia.  The  interior  comprlaea, beaidea a handaome 
•uite  of  apartmenta  fur  the  mayor,  a  nohio  ball-room, 
90  ft.  long  by  40  St.  both  in  breadth  and  height ;  a  coun- 
cil-room, commlttce-rooma,  town-clcrk'a,treaaurer'a,and 
■iirveyor'a  otHcea,  ftc.  ;  the  grand  stair-case,  under  the 
cupola,  la  a  magnificent  apeclmen  of  modern  architec- 
ture :  on  the  landliig  ia  a  rolosaal  atatue  of  Canning. 
The  Kxchange-buiidlngs,  which  form  three  aides  of  the 
square  in  whlrh  the  town-hall  standa,  were  complete<l  In 
1H09,  at  a  cost  of  1I0,H4H/.,  raised  hy  l(N)/.  shares.     The 

Erinclpal  front  la  l<J7,ft.  In  l><ngth  ;  and  the  area,  encloieil 
y  the  entire  building,  somewhat  ulmve  Il,(l(l0aq.  yards : 
in  the  N.  and  S.  fronts  urr  two  iriiKnilicnnt  porticos, 
each  aupported  by  H  Ccirinthlnn  r  iiunna,  and  sur- 
mounteir by  a carvi'd  entablature  with  stone  figures:  n 
very  handsome  balustrade  runs  round  the  entire  building, 
Fiaitaa  extend  round  the  basement,  for  the  ccnveni(>nc« 
of  the  merchants,  In  hot  or  rainy  weather.  In  the  interior 
la  a  magnificent  newh-rooni,  orlKlnallv  !H  but  now  12.5  ft 
in  length,  by  .'>l  ft.  'J  In.  In  widtli,  having  an  arched  roof 
aupported  by  two  rows  olcolumna:  above  this  ia  aaplen- 
did  room  for  the  underwrltera,  while,  In  other  parts  of 
the  building,  are  numerous  countliig-houaea  and  oltlcea, 
warehouses,  &('.  The  MverixMil  Kxcliangeia,  lnfai't,one 
of  the  liest  specimens  of  (ireclan  iirchltecture  In  Kngland  j 
ami,  p<>rhapa,  the-iioblest  structure  erected  in  modern 
times  for  purely  connnerciid  pur|Hises.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ai|URre  la  a  monument  in  honour  of  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted In  bronie,  on  n  marble  basement :  It  represents 
the  dying  hero ;  his  foot  im  a  prostrate  enemy,  receiv- 
ing a  naval  crown  from  Victory.  The  principal  group 
Is  siirroundml  by  enililematlcitl  figures  ;  but  the  whole 
■re  stiff,  alTectrd,  and  unnitlurid  ;  and  it  neither  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  till-  town  nor  of  the  artltla.  W.  of 
the  exchange  stands  the  M'ssions-hoiiiie,  a  low,  plain, 
st(me  building,  with  Imi  principal  entrances)  in  the  In- 
terior are  two  spacious  rooni",  ii»ed  as  nial  prins  and 
crown  courts,  with  various  other  apartments  for  the 
ludjies,  magistrates,  jurors,  Ac.  ;  the  wliole  was  erected, 
in  Wilt,  at  a  cost  of  ltt,.'>l'^/.  exritisive  of  some  recent 
niter.itloiis  occaiinniil  by  Ihe  reniovnl  of  the  asaliea  of 
the  W.  Derliy  and  .Salforil  hund.  from  Lancaster.  The 
buildings  for  llie  rnatom-lionse,  exciie-oltlie.  ftc,  at  th« 
M.>'nil  of  Castle  .Sirei't.reinnlly  erected  on  the  site  of  the 


nesa :  it  covert  an  area  of  6,700  sq.  yarda,  and  hai  an 
extreme  length  of  467  ft,  meaaured  IVom  E.  to  W,,  with 
a  total  height  of  67  ft.,  the  length  of  its  wingi  being 
325  ft.,  and  their  breadth  94  it.  Grand  porticos,  aupported 
by  Ionic  columna  adorn  the  centre,  and  B.  aiid  W. 
fronta ;  and  above  the  centre  ia  a  large  dome,  lighted  by 
16  windows,  and  embelliahed  with  pflastera.  The  baae- 
ment, through  which  there  ia  a  public  pasaage  connect- 
ing Caatle  Street  with  Park  Lane,  la  uaed  for  storing 
bonded  goods :  the  centre  ia  occupied  by  the  great  stair- 
cases and  the  long  room,  146  ft.  in  length,  70  ft.  wide, 
and  4<'>  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  great  dome :  the  W. 
or  river  wing  is  occupied  by  the  various  oflicea  of  the 
cuatom-houae ;  and  the  E.  wing  contains  the  excise- 
office,  dock-officea,  post-office,  and  stamp-office.  Thia 
splendid  and  useful  building  was  erected  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  between  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool  and  the  government,  brought  about  through 
the  mediation  of  Messrs.  Canning  and  Huakisaon.  The 
corporation  gave  the  land,  valued  at  90,000/.,  and  erected 
the  building,  which,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  is  to  be  ceded 
to  government,  on  the  latter  paying  for  it  the  aum  of 
isa.m.)!.,  by  annual  instalments  of  2.'i,000/.  A  splendid 
building,  called  St.  George's  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
barracks,  near  St.  John's  church,  is  about  to  be  erected 
by  the  corporation,  at  a  cost  of  80,000/.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  assize  courts,  and  which  ia  also  to  com- 
priae  a  room  for  public  meetinga,  a  rouaic  hall,  &c. 

Literary  Establithments,  ^c Though  ao  extensively 

busied  in  trade  and  commerce,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool arc  honourably  distinguished  by  their  attention  to, 
and  patronage  of,  science  and  literature  ;  and  the  town 
haa  aeveral  valuable  institutions  for  tlieir  promotion. 
The  principal  among  these  ia  the  Itoyal  Institution  in 
Colquitt  Street,  formed,  in  1814,  at  the  suggestion  of  tlic 
late  Mr.  Koscoe,  by  the  subscription  of  100/.  shares,  and 
chartered  in  1H22 :  It  comprises  academical  schooLs, 
public  lectures  on  varioua  subjects,  laboratories  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  a  collection  of  books,  and  a 
museum.  Tlie  building,  with  a  portico  and  two  wings, 
contains  suites  of  rooms  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  institution.  The  lecture-room  is  capable  of  accommo. 
dating  ,500  persons ;  and  the  naturiU  history  department 
of  the  museum,  occupying  two  floors  of  the  building,  is, 
perhapa,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  In  the  kingdom, 
after  the  Britisn  Museum,  and  that  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  London.  The  institution  haa  also  a  line  col- 
lection of  casta  from  the  Elgin,  ^ginetan,  and  Phiga- 
lian  marbles,  and  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues  of  antiquity.  A  school  of  medicine,  with  an 
anatomical  theatre  and  disaecting-rooma,  Is  attached  tu 
the  establislnnent,  which  has  also  very  recently  opened  a 
grammar-school,  in  a  neat-looking  I)oric  building,  in 
S<-cl  Street.  The  mechanics'  institute,  in  Mount  Street, 
near  St.  James's  cemetery,  intendid  not  only  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  working  classes,  but  also  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  tho<e  in  higher  spheres  of  life,  was  oponeii 
in  1N37:  its  buildings,  which,  with  courts,  fic.  cover 
nearly  an  acre  of  land,  given  by  the  corporation,  were 
erected  at  n  cost  of  above  11,000/.  The  front,  in  the 
Ionic  style,  haa  a  heavy  appearance :  the  grand  theatre 
Is  capable  of  accommodating  1 ,200  persons  :  It  has  a  mu- 
aeum,  and  a  library,  with  7,K.''>0  vols.  It  has  attached  tu 
it  three  aclioola ;  one  for  the  children  of  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  furnishing  a  plain  and  useful  educa- 
tion at  a  cost  of  3/.  3s.  a  year ;  another  for  llie  childi  en 
of  those  In  more  affluent  circumstiuices,  or  who  choose 
to  pay  the  fees,  which  amount  to  10/.  \(\s.  a  year ;  and 
a  third  achntd  fur  adulla,  held  only  in  the  evenlni;. 
Lecturea  are  delivered  twice  a  week ;  and  priiea  are 
given  twice  ayear,  for  proficiency  In  the  varioua  branelie* 
of  atudy.  The  institute  has  upwards  of  3,!M>  memberi 
and  L.'iOO  nuplls,  at  the  difTerent  schools,  and  Is,  nn- 
questloniibly,  a  most  imiiortant  educational  establlkli- 
ment.  The  Literary,  Sclentlllc.  and  Commercial  jnttl- 
tutiim,  In  St.  Anne's  Street,  ostahllshed  in  IH3A,  has  a 
library  of  2,2lMl  volumes,  a  news-room,  and  a  theatre  I'nr 
lectures  ;  classes  are  formed  for  languages,  &c.,  lectures 
are  delivered  (m  dllTerent  branches  ol  science  and  liler.i- 
ture,  and  meetings  are  held  for  discussion.  The  annual 
aubscripllon  is  3(lj. ;  and  It  Is  well  attended,  chiefly  liy 
cr)nnnerclal  and  law  clerks,  medical  students,  &c.  Thi' 
Medical  liistllution.  In  Mount  Pleasant,  lately  built  at  n 
cost  of  about  4.IKMI/.  ( J  of  which,  with  the  land,  was  eon- 
ti  ilinted  by  the  corporation,  and  the  rest  by  the  mrilldil 
praetltluners  of  the  town),  has  a  circular-shaped  frcnil, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  KIH  ft.  in  length,  and  3.5  ft.  in  helglil: 
and  In  the  interior  are  varioua  large  apartments,  uieil 
as  lilirariea,  museums,  lecture-rooms,  Ac.  ApothecA- 
rles'  hall,  IM-Ionging  to  a  joint-stock  company,  may  lie 
inenlliined  here,  not  as  a  place  of  medical  Instruction, 
but  as  ciinferring  Important  iH'netlta  on  the  nroleixinii 
and  the  pnlilic,  by  Importing  and  nianufiicturing  medl. 
ciiiea  of  the  puri'st  ijiiallty  :  the  bullcliug  ia  h.uidsnini', 
and  all  the  arriingi'menls  most  comiilet>>.  The  dilli'- 
glute  Instllulhm,  Inlendtd  to  furnish  a  superior  ediii.i- 


old  duck,  which  Hat  filled  up  fur  tin- puriiiite, form  ii  very     tloii  nii  ('on»ervative  principles,   Is  now    (l>*ll)  belnii 
rHIenilte  pile,  reuiaikublu  for  ilnipliclty  .uid  niussivc' '  erected  In  Shaw  Street,  i 
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'  Closely  connected  with  the  above  are  the  newi-roomi, 
among  which  the  Atnencum  holds  the  highest  station. 
The  building,  opened  in  1799,  is  large,  but  plain  ;  500 
pronrletors  subscribe  to  form  a  yearly  income  of  1,320/. ; 
the  library  comprises  IT.AOO  volumes ;  and  the  news-room 
is  spacious,  and  well  provided  with  the  publications  of  the 
day.  The  Lyceum,  a  much  handsomer  building,  erected 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  11,000/.,  supported  by  about 
800  proprietors,  paying  guinea-subscriptions,  has  a  library 
of  about  30,000  volumes.  In  an  elegant  circular  room 
lighted  ttom  a  cupola.  The  Union  news-room  in  Dulie 
Street  is  also  a  very  respectable  building ;  and  there  is  an 
important  news-room,  already  noticed,  in  the  Exchange. 

The  celebrity  and  example  of  Mr.  Koscoe,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  had  a 
wonderful  Influence  in  creating  and  diffusing  a  taste 
for  literature  among  all  classes  of  his  townsmen.  The 
flrst  editions  of  his  valuable  and  standard  works,  the 
lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  X.,  were  pub- 
llshfid  here.  They  were  printed  by  Mc  Creery,  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  poem  entitled  the  "  Press,"  and  are  enduring 
monuments  of  his  sliill  and  excellence  as  a  typographer. 
Ttie  life  of  Poggio  Braccioiini,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Siicphcrd,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  minister  of  the 
town,  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  Liverpool  press  ; 
,19  is  the  edition  of  Bums'  works,  with  his  life,  in  4  vols., 
by  the  Justly  celebrated  Dr.  Currie. 

A  newspaper,  entitled  the  Courant,  was  published  at 
Liverpool  in  1712;  but  it  did  not  succeed  ;  and  the  ear- 
liest of  the  existing  Liverpool  papers  appeared  on  the 
•Mh  of  May,  17S6,  having  been  continued,  under  differ- 
ent names,  to  the  present  time.  At  this  moment,  Liver- 
pnol  has  the  following  newspapers,  viz. :  The  Albion, 
Timet,  Mercury,  Chroniclf,  and  Journal,  which,  more 
or  less,  strongly  advocate  reform  principles ;  and  the 
Courier,  which  is  Conservative,  are  pul>lished  once  a 
week.  The  Mail,  a  Tory  journal,  appears  on  alternate 
days  ;  and  The  Standard,  of  similar  politics,  twice  a 
week.  Gore's  Advertiser  and  Myers'  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, are  devoted  wholly  to  commercial  matters. 

Places  (if  Amusement,  l/c.  —  Liverpool  has  three  thea- 
tres and  an  assembly-room.  The  Theatre  Koyal,  built 
in  1817,  has  aplain,  uninteresting  exterior  ;  but  tne  inside 
i»  large,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  well  adapted  for  hearing. 
The  company  of  comedians  ranks  as  the  best  out  of 
tlie  inetropolfs.  The  Amphitheatre,  in  Great  Charlotte 
Street,  is  used  for  equestrian  exercises ;  and  tiie  Liver 
Theatre,  open  during  the  winter  months,  cxhiliits  bur- 
lettas  and  melodramas,  equally  gawdy  and  noisy  with 
tliose  presented  in  the  minor  tlieatres  of  London.  The 
V  ellington  Rooms  in  Mount  Pleasant,  erected  by  sub- 
rrription  in  IHl.'i,  comprise  a  fine  suite  of  saloons,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  ball-room,  is  HO  ft.  InicnKth.  Among 
other  places  of  amusement,  may  l)e  mentioned  the  Zoolo- 
gical and  Botanic  Gardens,  ami  the  race-course  at  Ain- 
tiee,  where  meetings  are  iieid  in  May  and  July.  The 
first  of  these,  now  an  object  of  considerable  attraction,  in 
consequence  of  its  rich  and  rapidly  increasing  collection, 
ia  situated  In  the  K,  suburbs.  The  grounds,  comprising 
nlKiut  10  acres,  are  tastefully  laid  out ;  and  the  dismsition 
ni  the  buildings  is  well  adapted  for  the  accnminodation  of 
the  animals.  The  Ilotanlc  Garden  is  chieliy  interesting 
to  tlie  student ;  but  admission  is  easy  to  ali  who  are  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  grounds,  situated  tn  Kdge  Lane,  close 
to  the  R.  boundary  of  tlio  bor.  The  baths,  on  the 
W,  side  of  George  8  Dock,  forming  a  iiandsome  fea- 
ture in  tlio  town,  are  extremely  well  ronstructed,  sutD- 
rientiy  large,  and  admirably  pr(>vlde<twitli  aecommoiiation 
for  visiters.  There  is,  also,  a  floating  batli  for  more  ad- 
venturous bathers.  Liverpool,  however,  like  Lrmdon, 
Sliinchester,  and  other  densely  peopled  towns,  is  very 
imperfectly  supplied  with  means  for  the  healthy  amuse- 
ment of  tiie  great  hulk  of  its  inhnb.  St.  James's  Walk, 
near  the  Cemetery,  and  the  Prince's  I'arade,  on  tlie 
ri>('r-i)ank,  are  fashionable  and  well-kept  promenades  ; 
liut  there  arc  no  cxerelslng-grounds,  no  open  parks, 
no  l)realhing-places  for  the  use  of  the  lalionring  pop., 
Ilie  minority  of  whom,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  liave  for  llieir 
liomes,  at  most,  two  small  rooms,  more  frequently  only 
one,  and  often  only  a  damn,  miserat^le  ei'llar.  Miieli  an 
nildition  to  Liverpool  would  lie  a  great  boon  i  and  a  cor- 
lorntion  which,  unlike  many  otiicrs,  has  honourably  ills- 
.liiKiiished  itself  by  its  attention  to  Improveoients,  will,  it 
It  to  lie  hoped,  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  tlie  bringing  aliuut 
so  desiraliica  result, 

MfirA.O,  *r,  — The  markets  of  Liverpool  are  iietter 
iiipplied,  perhaps,  than  any  town  in  the  nrltlsli  Kmpire, 
Ireland  and  .Scotland,  particularly  the  former,  furnish 
(trnln,  live  slock,  baron  and  liutter,  in  Immense  quanti- 
ties i  and  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesea.  North  Wales,  and 
( liesliiro,  send  exrellent  poultry  and  eggs,  with  butter 
iuhI  other  farii  prodnee ;  neither  can  any  town  in 
I  iidlnnd,  the  metropolis  not  excepted.  iKiast  of  market 
mTdininiHlalion equal  to  Livciiiool.  Tlie  largest  market 
liiiilillng  Is  Kt.  John's,  rnmpleted  in  l**'/'i,  at  a  cost  of 
W'tSi:!/.,  covering  a  sniiee  of  nearly  two  acres,  Ih-Iiib  IKI 
virils  III  lenKlh.liy  4<i  In  iiieadlh.  It  is  a  light  and  lofly 
iiriirlure,  having  its  roof  supported  by  110  cast  iron  pll- 


r; 


lars ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  58  shops,  and  upwards  of 
400  stalls  and  standings  run  in  fbur  ranges  up  and  down 
the  interior.  It  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas ;  and  on 
the  whole,  the  regulations  are  so  good,  that  It  may  be 
said  to  t>e  unrivalled  both  for  size  and  convenience.  St. 
James's  Market,  at  the  end  of  Great  George  Street, 
though  only  one.third  the  size  of  that  last  mentioned,  is 
still  a  large  and  well  constructed  building,  regulated  by 
the  corporation ;  as  is  St.  Martin's  Market  in  Scotland 
Road.  "There  are  six  other  markets,  besides  a  fish  hall. 
The  total  expenditure  by  the  corporation  for  these  build- 
ings has  amounted  to  about  83,000/.  The  Com  Exchange, 
in  Brunswick  Street,  erected  by  a  subscription  of  10,000/. 
in  100/.  shares,  has  a  plain  but  handsome  frontage,  and 
affords  every  convenience  for  business. 

Churches,  Chapeb,  and  Cem«/rriM.— Liverpool,  which, 
till  1699,  was  a  chapelry  attached  to  Walton-on-the> 
Hill,  was  constituted  by  act  10  &  II  Will.  3.  c.  36., 
a  distinct  parish  divided  into  2  medieties :  the  parisli 
churches  are  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
livings  are  rectories,  each  valued  at  CIS/,  a  year,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  corporation.  There  are,  however,  33 
other  churches,  and  their  number  is  increasing  every 
year.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
their  erection  and  internal  diecorations ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  recent  buildings,  their  exterior 
architecture  is  heavy,  bizarre,  and  inappropriate.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  gradual  Increase  of  these 
buildings,  their  means  of  accommodation,  the  value  of 
the  incumbencies,  and  the  nature  of  the  patrnnage,  the 
letter  C  meaning  corporation  patronage,  and  It  that 
of  the  rectors  of  Liverpool,  the  rest  marked  P,  being 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  private  individuals.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise,  however,  that  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  corporation  to  which  so 
many  of  the  churches  now  l>elong.  Is  to  dispose  of  the 
advowsons,  and  to  apply  the  produce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  several  or  them 
have  lieen  already  sold. 


Patron. 

Name*  of  Churches. 

Com- 
lilelion. 

Church 
R4jom. 

Annual 
Valut. 

P 

St.  Nicholas- 

ing9 

l,3Vi 

L. 

6IS 

P 

St.  Peter's       - 

1701 

\,t»7 

61.5 

R 

S<.  lUaUhew's 

1707 

4'i9 

1117 

R 

SI.  Sliphen'i 

17S2 

.^SO 

lliO 

C 

St.  <it-orf(«'i) 

1734 

8U0 

1.10 

C 

St.  Thomas' 

1748 

1,470 

1.18 

i; 

St.  Taui'il 

1769 

«,aoo 

19.1 

F 

St.  Ann«'K 

1773 

700 

99 

P 

St.  .fames'!,  Toitclh  Park    - 

1774 

980 

188 

P 

St.  ,lohn'« 

17NS 

1,6(10 

»0 

P 

All  SlintB' 

1789 

1,400 

r 

Trinity  Church 

1792 

l.liOO 

S.'iO 

p 

rhrlst  Church 

1797 

11,800 

lUS 

p 

St,  Mark's       - 

IHOt 

1,714 

370 

H 

St.  (ieorve's,  Evcrton 

181* 

9M) 

30(1 

p 

St.  Andrew's 

I8IS 

1,600 

891 

p 

St.  Philip's      - 

1815 

l.WO 

S40 

H 

St.  Marv's,  Edgehill 

St.  Michael's,  Toil'  \  Park 

fit.  David'.  (Welsh    nurch) 

18M 

1,300 

17(1 

p 

18U 

6M 

XIO 

p 

18V7 

r,wo 

400 

H 

St,  Michael's 

1827 

i.yoo 

490 

c 

Si.  Martin's    • 

I8«» 

»,0«0 

,1,10 

p 

St.  Bride's       • 

18.10 

1,4110 

»M 

p 

Se,  Catherine's 

18.11 

1,'2(I0 

ViO 

V 

St,  Luke's 

1831 

l,li.'iO 

408 

p 

SI,  AuRustine's,  Everton     . 

1831 

I,«0(» 

XOO 

R 

St,  MatUiiai' 

18A4 

i,niMi 

P 

St.  Jude'.,  Kdice.hill 

18.14 

1,500 

P 

St,   .lohn    Uipliit,   Toilelh 
Par* 

St.  Mirj's,  K'rkdale 
St.  Saviour's 

18.1« 
18.18 
1840 

St.  llarlhol.uiipw's 

1841 

I, .160 

St.  Silas' 

1811 

1,300 

Ht.  Clement's,  W  Indaor 

1841 

1,S00 

St.  Harnahas 

1841 

l,«uo 

Another  building. 

Besides  these  churches  there  are  three  or  four  epis- 
copal rliiipels  not  recognised  by  the  aulliorities.  'fho 
dissenters,  likewise,  are  highly  important  and  re- 
spectable, whether  considered  in  respect  of  station, 
numbers,  or  character.  .Several  of  the  chnrches  anil 
cha|)els  have  contiguous  grave-yards  i  but  the  noxious 
practice  of  burying  tlie  dead  within  the  town  will  pro- 
bably lie  soon  discontinued,  in  consequenre  of  the  form- 
ation of  three  large  and  well  laid  out  cemeteries. 
St.  James's  cemetery,  formed  out  of  a  stone  quarry  be- 
hind St.  Jamt^s's  W.tik,  is  planned  with  great  elegance  ; 
another  at  Low  Hill,  Is  called  the  Necropolis  ( tlio  third, 
or  SI.  Mary's  cemetery.  Is  at  Rirkdale. 

The  first  I'resiiyterlan  cimgregatinn  was  eslaldished 
in  Ifi7'i,  and  a  second  atmiit  thirty  years  afterwards: 
the  Baptists  settled  tliemselves  here  in  1714,  anil  tlie 
Independents  in  1777,  The  flrst  Wesieyan  Methodist 
chapel  was  o|iened  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  I7'JI  i  and 
the  New-connexion  Methodists  (or  Kilhamites)  built 
a  chapel  in  I7!IS,  Many  of  these  places  of  worship 
are  large  and  commodious,  though  few  exhibit  mucn 
exterior  elegance,  except  perhaps  those  In  Brunswick 
Street  and  raradlse  Street,  and  llie  Scotch  Kirk  III 
Rodney  Street.  The  illsseiiting  places  of  worship  exist- 
ing In  |H3{I  may  l)e  thus  classified :  — 
N   3 
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Vttlesaa  Methodlitt 
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Wcbh  dinentcn  • 
SoMchk  KItk  and  db- 


UniunrUiu 
Indcpaidcnts 
Roman  Cathollca  • 


N«w-e«nn*xlan 

thodUti   - 
Societ;  at  Friend* 
Other  dluenten   .' 

Total 


Ma- 


il 


There  are  also  two  ililpt  in  the  river  set  apart  for  reli- 

gloui  service,  tlie  Marine  cliurcli  l>elonginR  to  tlie  esta- 
lisliment,  and  tlie  Betliel  ship  for  various  denominatiens 
of  dissenter*. 

ScAoob.  — Tlie  Manchester  Statistical  Society  was 
engaged  during  nearly  a  year  collecting  statistics  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Liverpool ;  and  fVom  their  re- 
port of  1836  we  learn  that  32,700  children,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  were  then  being  instructed,  being  rather 
more  than  half  the  entire  pop.  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15:  of  this  number,  4,000  belonging  to  the  upper 
classes  were  in  private  schools,  12,000  of  the  lowest 
order  were  in  dames'  schooU,  and  the  remainder  in 
schools  cither  endowed  or  supported  by  subscriptions. 
Among  the  endowed  schooU,  the  principal  are  the 
two  corporation  schools,  formed  in  182.'),  on  the  foun- 
dation of  an  old  grammar-school,  that  had  been  ex- 
tinct since  1803:  both  are  conducted  on  the  national 
system,  and  infant  schools  are  attached  to  each,  so 
ttiat,  in  all,  above  1,900  children  are  taught  In  them. 
There  are  2  Church  of  England  schools  recently  opened, 
which  instruct  G62  boys,  40S  girls,  and  526  Infants. 
The  Blue-coat  Hospital,  instituted  in  1709,  provides 
clothing,  food,  diet,  and  instruction  for  250  boys  and  100 
girls.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  has  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  the  instruction,  on  the  Madras 
system.  Is  said  to  be  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  school 
in  England  conducted  on  the  same  plan.  The  school  of 
industry,  established  in   ISIU,  is  intended  for  training 

fills  for  domestic  service.  The  number  is  limited  to 
00,  and  a  few  of  the  more  deserving  scholars  have  board 
and  lodging,  as  well  as  a  good  plain  education.  Christ- 
church  National  schools  educate  210  boys,  2.M)  girls,  and 
200  Infants ;  and  Everton  National  school  has  06  boys  and 
00  girls.  Among  the  other  schools,  the  best  conducted  are, 
Waterworth's  school,  In  Hunter  Street ;  St.  Patrlck'seha- 
rlty-school ;  the  Duncan  Street  schools,  supported  by  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  the  Renshaw  Street  school  (perhaps 
the  best  of  all),  maintained  by  the  Unitarians,  and  the 
Caledonian  school  in  Oldham  Street.  There  is  like- 
wise a  blind  school,  with  lOS  pupils,  and  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  (\umb,  attended  by  Mt  children. 

These  statements  are  highly  cretlitable  to  the  liberality 
of  all  classes  in  Liverpool.  The  principal  schools,  too, 
are,  speaking  generally,  well  conducted )  their  buildings 
are  airy  and  suitable,  and  tlie  means  of  instruction, 
slates,  books,  &c.,  are  abundantly  provided.  Still,  how- 
ever, when  It  is  considered  that  12,000  children  belong  to 
dames'  schools,  kept  in  small,  ill-ventilated,  and  almost 
unfurnished  rooms,  and  oftfn  in  damp  cellars,  by  persons 
wholly  Incapable,  from  nge  and  Ignorance,  of  giving 
instruction,  it  must  be  acknoKiedged  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  means  uf  -.-ducation,  for  so  large 
a  town:  so  important  a  matter  should  not  bo  left  to 
the  avarice  and  caprice  of  parents,  nor  to  the  voluntary 
charity  of  individuals  and  societies,  but  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  authorities,  wlio  should  establish  schools,  under 
competent  masters,  in  every  parochial  district,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  at  large.  (Corp.  Hep.,  App.  p.  Iv. 
p.  2736. :  MancH.  Slal.  Soe.  Hfpurt,  1836.) 

CharilabU  Intliluliont,  t/c.  —  Liverpool  has  many 
handsome  and  respectable  edlllces  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  among  wliicli  mny  he  mentioned,  the 
Charitable  Institution-house  In  Slater  Street,  intended, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  Kxctor  Hall 
of  Ldndon,  to  give  similar  accommodation  iwiihout 
charge)  to  all  religious  and  charitable  institutiimn  esta- 
blished in  Liverpool,  for  committees,  public  meetliigs, 
*c.  The  Infirmary  in  Brownlow  Street  (removed  from 
.Shaw's-brow  In  1824),  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  27,800/, : 
It  Is  a  large,  chaste,  and  elegant  building,  with  an  extent 
of  masonry,  and  a  number  of  front  windows,  that  give 
it,  when  seen  from  the  street,  an  appearance  of  gran- 
deur exceeded  by  few  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
There  arc  20  wards,  comprising  excellent  ttcrommo- 
datlon  for  234  patients,  and  the  medical  italT  attached  to 
the  Institution  equals  in  ability  and  attention  that  of  onv 
hospital  out  of  the  mctropniii.  The  fever  hospital, 
with  1 10  beds,  supported  out  of  the  poor-rate,  is  a  valu- 
able Institution.  The  lunatic  anylum,  lately  erected  at 
a  cost  of  11,00(W.,  to  suiiply  the  place  of  an  older  esta- 
hllihment,  has  a  handsome  exterior,  and  comprises 
airoinmoilatlon,  with  spacious  airing-grounds  for  60 
iialients,  many  of  whom,  as  at  York,  iH'long  to  the 
Iiluher  classes.  The  Lock  hoapital,  connected  with  the 
liiilrmary,  was  opened  In  IH3I,  with  accommodntlun  for 
Ui  patients;  and  the  same  number  of  persons  siiffi'rlnK 
from  accidents  anil  acute  illseasei,  are  rerelviHt  at  the 
Northern  hotpital  In  Li'edt  .Sirei  I.  opened  In  Ih;I1, 
which  has8'llH'ds.  Thro-  iM(|>enMries  (one  of  uhtih. 
In  Vauxhall   llo.td,   Is  a  larg'    and  elegant   building. 


comprising  accommodation  for  in-patient*  and  me> 
dical  students,)  furnish  gratuitous  kdvlce  and  medicine 
for  the  sick-poor,  who  are  likewise  attended  by  the 
resident  otHcers  at  their  own  habitations;  and  there 
is  an  ophthalmic  infirmary  and  dispensary,  with  which 
is  connected  an  institution  for  diseases  of  the  ear. 
The  Ladles'  charity  afibrds  reliei'  to  about  1,200  lying, 
in  women  every  year,  with  supplies  of  Unen,  &c. ;  the 
other  principal  charities  are  the  Stranger's  Friend 
Society,  relieving  about  1,000  persons  yearly,  with  a 
similar  Institution  called  the  Charitable  Society,  the 
Penitentiary  and  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  both  in- 
tended for  the  reformation  of  degraded  females,  the 
Marine  Humane  Society,  and  the  District  Provident 
Society.  There  are  likewise  many  religious  societies, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Bible  Society  (by  far  the  largest 
in  point  of  income),  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Mariner's  Church  Society. 

Port  and  Docks.  —  The  rapid  rise  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool to  its  present  consequence,  though,  no  doubt,  princi- 
pally owing,  like  that  of  the  town  itself,  to  the  astonish- 
ing increase  of  manufactures  and  population  in  the  exten> 
sive  district  of  which  It  is  the  grand  emporium.  Is  also. 
In  part,  owing  to  the  facilities  that  have  been  given  to 
navigation  and  commerce  by  the  construction  of  wet  and 
dry  docks.  The  entrance  to  the  sestuarr  of  the  Mersey  is 
a  good  deal  encumbered  with  sand-banks,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bar,  which,  however,  has  at  low  water  spring  tides, 
where  deepest,  II  ft.  water;  and  as  the  tides  rise  21  ft.  at 
neap  and  31  ft  at  spring  tides,  there  is  water  for  the 
largest  ships ;  and  as  the  channels  ure  indicated  by  light 
vessels,  and  well  marked  with  buoys,  there  is  no  difll- 
culty  in  making  the  port.  In  fact,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Victoria  Channel  (by  dredging)  in  Oct.  1839,  vessels  of 
the  largest  sise  cross  the  bar  at  1st  quarter  flood :  14,000 
vessels  passed  this  channel  in  1 2  months  from  its  opening. 

But  the  land  around  being  low,  the  ships  in  the 
river  are  exposed  to  risk  from  gales  of  wind  ;  and  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  and  to  facilitate  their  loading 
and  unloading,  the  docks  have  been  constructed,  wlilch 
constitute  the  great  glory  of  the  town.  The  first  wet 
dock  in  the  British  empire  was  opened  here  in  1708,  a 
second  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  and  since  that 
period  many  more  have  been  constructed  on  a  very  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  conve- 
niences, so  that  the  aggregate  area  of  those  now  in  use 
amounts  to  above  110  acres,  and  the  quay-space  Is  nearly 
74  m.  in  length.  The  following  table  shows  the  water- 
area  and  length  of  qu^y-space,  with  the  date  of  con- 
struction of  the  different  docks. 


Docks. 

Date  of 

Water- 

LenRth  of 

OompleUon. 

area. 

Quajt -apace. 

1.  Dry  Battni. 
Frlnce'i  Uasin 

St.  Vardl. 

Vmrd,. 

18«1 

«0,909 

M)<J 

HeaiTombe  do.  - 

1,805 

INS 

Gror|{e'«do.     • 

' 11788 

l(i,.Vli 

444 

Utonn'i  Ferrjr  do.  • 
<Hd  nick  Out  ■ 

1,.144 

IfiO 

I7I6  " 

7,737 

447 

Uueoti's  Bokin .       -       . 
B.  Ferr;  do.     •       •       - 

Total  of  drj  Basins     . 

nw 

«I,3U1 

ll,<Ji!7 

Mil 
405 

74,4gS 

1,464 

11.  fVrtDMki. 

tMarenit  Dork  a. d  U>ck 

}    18.10    ( 

S9,.1lS 

914 

llair-llde  Bailn 

17,liOA 

.MB 

Waterloo  llsck  and  Ix>r'.i 

1N.11 

30,765 

l,OI« 

\'irtorlada.      - 

1H4(I 

3.1.«4« 

1/I4<t 

IMII 

!t9,IM,1 

8,19 

l*rince'Bdo. 

IHUI 

M,1X9 

l,«l.1 

tieorie-ado.     ■ 
Cannlnffilo.     - 

17»8 

i(6,7»4 

MWl 

• 

19,034 

.too 

Saltliouw  do.   - 

i;i.i 

M,OA'. 

749 

Kiiift'i  tlo. 

I7H8 

17,77« 

874 

Uiieni'ido. 
Halflldedo.    - 

}    17U6    { 

6 !,.«)« 
1.%1H5 

497 

Hniniwk-k  do. 

}  mi  { 

«0,H^4 

l,0!l< 

l/nion  Dork      • 

9,t4i 

48,1 

I'obourK  i^ock 
Total  ofdock  room     - 

mt 

%.V-*t 

M% 

■ 

4li'^,filU 

13,040 

Among  these  the  King's  Dock,  being  conligunus  to  the 
Klnit's  Tolincco  Wttreliouse,  receives  all  tlie  vessels  from 
Virginia  and  other  parts  laden  with  tobacco  j  the  Quern's 
and  Brunkwlik  Docks  are  occupied  by  ships  laden  witli 
timber  from  Honduras,  Canada,  and  the  Baltic  ;  the 
Canning  Dock  receives  coasting  v  n.els  which  exchange 
corn  and  provisions  for  roloiilnl  produce.  Salthniisn 
Dock  HccommiHlntes  ships  from  the  Levant,  Irish  traders, 
and  KiiKllsh  coasting  vessels;  and  the  Clarence,  Tra- 
falgar, and  CulHiurg  Doiks,  are  exclusively  for  the  ac- 
commixltttiim  of  steamers,  the  latter  being  appropriated 
to  tlie  Transatlantic  and  Mediterranean  steamers.  Ali 
these  works  are  defeiiiled  on  the  side  next  the  river  by  a 
strong  sea-wall  upwards  of  2)  m.  in  length.  All  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  niini 
in  the  docks  by  the  use  of  steam-dredging  machines, 
and  strict  rules,  enforeeil  by  a  viKllant  police  force,  ari^ 
estahlithed  to  niaiiitiilii  gonil  oicli-r  anil  pre\unt  Imlh  lire 
ami  di'pri'd.itiiinH 

Tlie  docks  aie  all  eonstriirtril  on  the  estate  of  the 
corporation,  and   uiu   niuiiaged   by  cunimissioners   np- 
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la.  Dve 
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iMaililer  I 
|AI>i|ji],Keit 
IlliveOll 
ifnlinoil 
I'rpiier,  E 
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Rum,  We 
K««t  Ini 
I  Koreljoi 
Miilliielre, 

NllMIe  L 
Siillar,  llr 
Kii>l  till 
MauritI 
AlanlMa, 
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llraill 
Do.  and 
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atlenti   and  me* 
rice  and  medicine 
attended  by  the 
itloni;  and  there 
mtary,  with  which 
raiea  of  the  ear. 
about  l.aOO  lying, 
af  linen,  &c. ;  the 
itranger'a   Friend 
ini  yearly,  with  a 
:able   Society,  the 
ettitute,  both  lo- 
aded femalen,  the 
Diitrict  Provident 
religioui  •ocietiea, 
y(by  farthelargeit 
romoting  Chriatian 
h  Society, 
r  the  port  of  LWer- 
h,  no  doubt,  princi- 
elf,  to  the  aatonith- 
ilatlon  in  the  exten* 
emporium,  li  also, 
liave  been  given  to 
tructlon  of  wet  and 
»ry  of  the  Mersey  is 
inks,  and  is  crossed 
t  water  spring  tides, 
le  tides  rise  'A\  ft.  at 
ire  is  water  for  the 
■e  indicated  by  light 
s,  there  is  no  dlBl- 
Ince  the  opening  of 
1  Oct.  1839,  vessels  of 
luarter  Rood:  14,000 
ths  from  lu  opening. 
w,  the  ships  in  the 
of  wind;  and  to  ob- 
lilltate  their  loading 
»  constructed,  which 
own.    The  Brst  wet 
ened  here  in  1708,  a 
fards,  and  since  that 
ucted  on  a  very  mag- 
all  sorts  of  conve- 
a  of  those  now  in  use 
!  quay-space  is  nearly 
ible  shows  the  watcr- 
Ith  the  date  of  con- 


Water- 
area. 

Length  of 
Ouaj-iiiace. 

Sf .  VarrfJ. 

xu,9oa 

1,»0S 

ir„.i7« 

l,.144 

7,737 
8l,3al 

t,\)t1 

Vmrdi. 
S«9 
IHD 
45A 
IfiO 
447 
Mil 

79,485 

1       »,56S 

19,3lS 
n,6Ub 
3U,76A 
33,64« 
S9,UH.'> 
(>7,IW 
«6,7»4 
19,096 
M,0'i.'i 
37,77« 
6I,M« 
I3,I8» 
«OJt44 
9,K4S 


914 

.^H(• 

1,04() 
H.W 

1,613 

UIOI 
Alio 
7S9 
87* 

1,«M 
4!)7 

i,0!t4 
483 
Mil 


-  1    VHfM  2  _13.0»<'    1 

)elng  contiguous  to  the 
Ivei  all  the  vrssels  from 
th  tobaico  i  Ihi-  Queen's 
lied  by  ships  laden  with 
I     and  the  Itnltlc  \  llie 
V  »,p1s  which  cxrliftnn« 
il  pruducc.      8«Uh<niM> 
he  Levniit,  Irish  trailers, 
and  the  Clarence,  I  rn- 
exclusivfly  for  the  ac- 
utter  lieing  «|iproprlatiil 
•rrancnn  steamers.     All 
I  side  nrxt  the  river  by  i« 
m.  In  length.    All  pri'- 
he  acounuHalion  of  niiiil 
i"»m-dredglng  machlms, 
viKilnnt  police  forre,  arf 
ilcr  iiiiil  pri'vciil  Iwth  Mn' 

Ir.l  on  till'  estate  of  the 
I   by  loinmlsslimers   mi- 


pointed  by  act  of  parliament.  The  banding  and  other 
warehouses  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  dock  es- 
tate, but  are  private  property.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks,  but  some  are  at  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  there  is  not,  in  this  respect, 
the  same  accommodation  in  the  Liverpool  as  in  the 
tendon  docks,  where,  the  warehouses  being  built  along 
the  dock-quavs,  goods  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with  the 
greatest  possible  facility.  This  difference  In  the  situa- 
tion of  the  warehouses  in  the  two  ports  leads  to  a  difTer- 
enco  in  the  mode  of  discharging  and  loading  ships  in 
each :  in  London  this  is  done  by  the  servants  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent dock  companies ;  whereas  in  Liverpool  it  is 
effected  by  gangs  of  private  labourers,  called  lumpen, 
who  contract,  for  a  specific  sum,  to  load  or  unload  a 
vessel.  A  great  reduction  was  effected  In  the  Liverpool 
dock  dues  in  1836,  and  they  are  now  extremely  moderate. 
Commerce Though  now  of  such  paramount  Im- 
portance, little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  this  great  emporium  was  correctly  described  as 
■'  tlie  little  creek  of  Liverpool,"  being  then  merely  a 
dependency  of  Chester  1  And  so  late  as  1709,  it  had  only 
about  8,000  inhab.,  and  84  ships,  of  the  burden  of  5,789 
tons  I  The  progress  of  the  town  in  the  interval  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  po- 

fiiilation,  has  been  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
ndustry.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  all  but  apparently  miraculous  progress  of 
Liverpool.  A  good  deal  must  be  ascribed  to  the  en- 
terprise, sagacity,  and  persevering  industry  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  but  she  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  indebted  for  her 
rise  and  the  vast  magnitude  of  her  commerce,  to  her 
fortunate  posltio,!,  and,  above  all,  to  the  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures In  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district. 
The  situation  of  Liverpool  necessarily  renders  her  a 

Srincipal  seat  of  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
rltain  ;  and  as  the  population  and  trade  of  the  former 
iKcreased,  it  could  not  fall  proportionally  to  increase 
the  trade  of  this  port.  The  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
Dee,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  Chester  as  a  har- 
bour, has  also  proved  of  no  little  advantage  to  Liverpool, 
by  rendering  her  the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of  Naut- 
wich,  and  other  places  In  Cheshire,  the  exportation  of 
which,  to  foreign  parts,  employs  a  great  amount  of  ship- 

{)ing.  Unquestionably,  however,  Liverpool  would  never 
lave  attained  to  half  her  present  sise,  or  importance, 
but  for  the  cotton  manufacture.  But  being  the  port 
through  which  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bury,  Bolton, 
Ashton,  and  other  great  seats  of  that  manufacture, 
could  most  conveniently  obtain  supplies   of  the  raw 


material,  and  export  their  manufactured  prodttcto,  (ha 
has  increased  witii  every  increase  In  thii  great  deport* 
ment  of  Industry  \  and  it  is  no  ezaggeratlan  to  affirm, 
that  the  creative  influence  of  the  wonderful  Inventlont 
and  discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
Cartwrlght,  and  the  other  founders  and  improvers  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  has  been,  though  not  to  direct,  quite 
as  powerful.  In  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool 
as  in  the  mills  of  Manchester. 

The  congenerous  businesses  of  the  slave  trade  and  pri- 
vateering appear  to  be  the  only  departments  of  an  exotic 
character,  and  not  bottomed  on  any  natural  facility,  that 
have  ever  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  from  Li- 
verpool. The  slave  trade  began  in  1723 ;  and  was  pro- 
secuted vigorously  and  successfully  down  to  the  abolition 
of  the  trade  in  1606,  when  it  employed  III  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  2.5,949  tons.  It  was  apprehended  by  many  that 
the  abolition  of  this  nefarious,  though  lucrative,  traffic, 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  port.  But 
so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  legitimate  and  more 
natural  branches  of  her  trade,  that  it  was  but  little  felt 
at  the  time,  and  was  very  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  slave  trade 
may  have  given  a  stimulus  to  privateering  f  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from  Liver- 
pool, trath  in  the  American  and  last  French  wars,  espe- 
cially in  the  former.  In  1779,  no  fewer  than  120  pri- 
vateers belonged  to  the  port,  carrying  each  flrom  10  to 
20  guns  1 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  or  rather  we  should  say  quite 
impossible,  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool.  Probably,  however, 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  do 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  amaxing  sum  of  40,000,000{.,  it 
they  do  not  rather  exceed  that  amount  1  In  1834  it  was 
estimated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Myers,  an  extensive  and 
intelligent  merchant  of  the  town :  — 


Eiiwrts.                                       Importi.                  | 

L. 
Woolleni     .           ■    4,000/100 
Cotton  stuff!  &  yam  1«,000,0()0 
Linenl          -          •    1,000,000 
Hardware     ■          .    I,a00,000 
Earthenware          ■       3.'>0,000 
Silk    -           -           -        1*0,000 
Salt  &  other  aniclea    1,000,000 

Total       -          -  19,700,000 

Irlih  trade 
Haw  cotton 
Other  ariicles 

a,(ioa,ooo 

A,a00AX)0 

lilXfOfMa 

Four-fifths  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  now  centres  in  Liverpool ;  and 


Account  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  F.ast  and  West  Indian  and  other  Produce  imported  into  Liverpool  during  each 
of  the  5  Years  ending  the  31st  December,  1840  ;  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  31st  December,  each  Year.— 
(From  the  Tables  published  by  the  Brokers'  Association) :  —  


Ashes,  Canadian 

Hriinitone 

I'liMla  Lignea 

Corna     • 

CuflW',  Weit  India,  Br, 

Do.  and  Ceylon 

Kait  India  and  Cape 

Ftirel((n 
PtewiMidH,  Logwiwd 

>'uslic 

Nicarairua  Wootl 
(iinKcr,  \Vr»t  India 

Ea«t  India  - 
limn,  Arabic  • 
lllilct,  Ok  and  Oow 

E(ut  India 

Hnrw,  lluenoa  Ajrrei 
Indiuo,  East  India 

l.a.'  Uve 
I     Shell 
LlnwHl 

MnddiT,  Dult'h 
I    Frvnch 
Ma<lder  HooU 
Aliilitues 
llll>eOil 
ifnlmlHI 

'  I'l-viwr,  Ea*t  India 
J'iiiivnto 
:lllrr,  Eaat  India 
!  Hum,  Wml  India 
I    Kant  India     ■ 
I    KorelKii 
Siiltiietre.  Kant  India 

Nllritr  of  H>ida 
Miuiar,  llrltUh  I'lanUlli 
l!aiit  Iiulla     - 
Mnuritiui 
Manilla,  Java,  he. 
Havana 
llraill 
ll<i.  and  other  Forelaii 

I'lr 

T.ilinw,  Ktirmiean 
llmal 


1  ur^ivnllne 


PnckaKe*  and 
Quantities. 


hanelt 

tona 

caws     . 

brl«.  I 
■  cankr 

-  briH.  and  bags 
*  casks  and  baot 
•ditto     -       - 
■tons 
-dilta    - 
-'ditto     - 
■,tirls.  and  hH|{s 
-ibaKS  and  pockets 

,  cases 


Imports. 


<un 


•number 
•ditto  . 
•ditto     - 

•  cheats 

•  serons 
•I'hests 
-Jdilto     ■ 
•quarters 
■jrasks 
•ditto     • 
•!bales,  &c.    • 
•jcasks     •       •       *{ 
•jtuns 
•jtons 

'iliaffs  and  poi-kets 
-;brls.  and  bans 
•|bnK«      . 

•  puncheons 
.'ditto     ■ 
•jdltto     . 

•  iMga  • 
-ditto  . 
-  hhds.  and  tees.    • 

•  luigs  . 
•ditto  . 
•;ca»es,  &c.    • 

•  Utat'H 
.[chests 

•  casks,  lirls.,  Ate.  • 

■  liaHS  ■ 
•|liarn'ls 

.  casks     « 

•  c.uks,  botes,  Ate. 

■  hlids.  • 
.  batrdK 


17,300 
15,100 
.1,900 
6,5110 
7,500 
4,950 
5,K(K) 
1,1150 
f>,900 
3,7(M) 
3,900 

«,onn 

tl,myn 

i,ii.'i(i 


1837.       1838. 


11,600 

11,100 
•MOO 
5,50(1 
5,5-0 
5,81)0 
4,ri50 
9,I)8U 
9,00(1 
3,1110 
1,701) 
ll,4.'iO 

i1J,IIOU 
1,740 


860,000  330,( KM) 

3(10,1100  V7A,IKMI 

il8,500|   39,IHK) 

it.OOO  KOO 

1,100       2,71)11 

950       1 ,850 

«,010      «,5.'>0 

fifim.   34,18)0 

.i }  3,3.')()      3,300 

•  I    :8,!X)0    lo,.^on 
.     18,000     11,8111) 

•  .1,8.10      3,310 
■  \    11,IKK)|      «,!KH) 

89,000     85,000 

4,8IH)  3,81)0 
84,5IN)  IU3,(M)0 
11,518)      8,700 

none 

none 

33,800 

31,80(1 

56,500! 

43,0'VI, 

58,.'n81 

80,000, 

none 

4,600 

7,188) 


500 
none 
13,18)0 
38,(MH) 
47,8(8) 
91,0181 
51,1881 
50,IH8I 

8511 
8,'il») 

,.'88) 


53„500    ,13,318) 
,1ii,.M8)    ,15,188) 
lil,5l8)     19,(88) 
1.VI  480 

10,818)      6,600 
10.1,188)  I01I,UOU|  180,000 


15,70(1 

I6,!100 

1,110 

8,.KX) 

8,100 

6/>80 

1,1.10 

7,360 

9,8(8) 

.1,8181 

750 

8,(88) 

88,(881 

l,8,M) 

350,(88) 

171,018) 

68,0(81 

I, .100 

1,170 

8,(88) 

3,1.K) 

87,950 

3,818) 

6,700 
10,118) 

1,010 
I0,38i< 
13,I«K) 

1,8'0 
66,1881 

7,8(8) 

}      680 

.io,(;ix) 

11,118) 
111,8(8) 
90.188), 
68,.'il8l| 
19,(88) 
680 

3,818) 
|l),,'«8) 
68,1881 
55,188) 
85,188) 
380 

8,1(8) 


18,600 

6,7,10 
l,,M() 
7.V) 
6,810 
3,850 
6,800 

14,610 

11,(88) 

7,1(8) 

900 

1,600 

36,500 

8,050 

363,(88) 

413,(8)0 

.17,188) 
1.150 
8,818) 
l/i40 
5,591) 

I8,()6« 
3,150 

11,.10O 
8,818) 
3,1,80 

11,118)1 

84,<88l 
1,188) 

86,18)11 
8,U(8) 

4,001) 


9,500  [ 

18,000 
I, IOC 
A,I80 
fi,44A 
1,335 

38,730 
.5,780 

I4,5,'i0 
7,0  8) 
1,780 
1,015 
7,180 
l,7'<0 
316,500 
.185,800 

89,600 
1,880 
1,175 
1,610 
1,080 

18,400 
f  l„540 


575 
'18,100 

7^5(8) 

3,100 
18,870 
13A''I> 

1,188) 
77,8(8) 

7,100 
HI8),  1 

,-        "*l» 
.',S,')00    8«,S00 

85,(88)    ,55,0(8) 

38,(88)1   89,980 

98,018)  107,800 


Stocks. 


1836.        1837. 


I'ot  6,700 
Prl.  8,1D0 
7,618) 
3,,500 
A,500 
8,100! 


4,500 
8,500 
7,400 
4,100 
3,600 
1,350 


9,000      6,000 


«,.100 
3,800 
4,800 
600 
Tona   850 
150; 
7lflOO: 
60,(88), 
11,0(8) 
4IH) 
800 
600! 
9(8); 
8,818) 
8K0 
5.50 
8.100 
1,8(8) 
1,818) 
1,801) 
85,1118)' 
6,518) 
1,5(8) 
8,000 


88,(88) 
8,'i(8l 
none 
6,5(.0 
11,8,8) 
Al,8iH) 
4S,0V0 
.19,1810 


93,V8 
9,031) 
4,8(81 
7,150 
18,515 
5(i,<N8) 
48,118) 
81,1,'8) 


780  1,070 
10,750  10,750 
70Wll  69,600 


■R 


tione 

13,000 

18,, '88) 

17,188) 

80,(8)1) 

16,188)' 

18,000 

notie 

1,6(8) 

1,(88) 

0,,'88) 

7,18)0 

3,5181 

61) 

9,918)' 

a3,0JJU 

"4 


1,000 

1,9(8) 

4,900 

1,500 

300 

6(8) 

66,800 

8I,(8X) 

e,8l8) 

8.',0 

70 

1,1.50 

1,8U0 

I-K8) 

^60 

6(H) 

4,800 

818) 

1,118) 

1,8181 

80,188) 

8,(88) 

30,188) 

A,800 

8(X) 

13,000 

84,018) 

7,800 

38,0(8) 

11,1881 

10,(88) 

.',50 

1,000 

3,V8)| 

5,.'8H) 

3,gl8i; 

1,818)' 

880' 

6,118) 

81,0(8) 


1838. 


1839.      1840. 


7,5(8) 
8,.500 
11,0(8) 
8,800 
1,500 
3,8(8) 

5,300 

3,50 

8(K) 

,4,800 

8,700 

460 

610 

44,400 

81,100 

3,800 

3.'>0 

40 

1,750 

1,700 

none 

118) 

10 

1,400 

8,500 

1,101) 

8,100 

80,(8)0 

6,900 

18,(88) 

5,500 

none 

7,400 

81  ,(8)0 

14,000 

80,(88) 

18,'88) 

6,5(8) 

none 

1,10() 

7,000 

11,1881 

19,000 

.3,0(8) 

85 

5,880 

58,000 


7,700      3,500 

8,.100       1,718) 

4,600    16,800 

900  500 

800       1,500 

1,600      8,800 

|C    1,800 

19,000  {  86,100 

',000 

,150 


1,100 
1,500 
S,4,'8) 
8,000 
650 
750 

i«,noo 

58,000 

860 

650 

80 

1,500 

4,500 

«S0 

1(8) 

9,800 

1,400 

6(8) 

6,500 

96,000 

A„50() 

9O,U00! 

4,3«), 


1,800 

3,400 

1,960 

500 

1,800 

16,800 

80,(8N) 

none 

'  l,l.V) 

I.K) 

9,518) 

3,818) 

3(8) 

350 

4)8) 

900 

9,400 

3(8) 

4,800 

15,018) 

3,0(8) 

6,500 

4,800 


»''^;{  soil 

98,000  14,818) 

17,018)  4,000 

10,0(8)  6„5(8) 

88,000!  1I,.5U0 

17,188)1  I9„100 


6,500 

noate 
8,0(8) 
7fll8), 
8,1810, 

18,7(8) 

8,S0fl! 

4.50| 

7,900 

33,000 


11,0(8) 
3,900 
4,6W) 
9,600 
9,7(81 

14,188) 

7,.V8I 

900 

7,500 

lO^lOO 
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LIVERPOOL. 


(he,  alM,  hu  a  large  ihare  of  the  trade  with  S.  America 
and  the  W.  Indies.  She,  also,  carriei  on  a  conalderable 
trade  with  the  E.  Indiei  and  China,  though  in  thii  depart- 
ment the  ii  tu  lurpasied  l>r  London.    Indeed,  tho  ahlps 


and  products  of  Liverpool  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy  portt 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  accessible  to  merchantmen. 
[See  Table  In  preceding  page.] 


The  vast  preponderance  of  Liverpool  In  the  Cotton  Trade  Is  obvious  ftrom  the  following 

Account  of  the  Quantities  (in  Packages)  of  the  dlflbrent  Species  of  Cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  fh>m 
1830  to  1840,  both  inclusive;  specirjring  the  whole  Quantity  Imported  into  Liverpool:  — 


Detciiptiaiu  of  cot- 
ton. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

American    • 
Bruit 

EaM  India  '       • 

W.  India.  &c.     • 

Total  ImpcTta 

inloG.Billain 

Total  importa 
intoLiTorpMl 

Packagt*. 

618A27 

191,468 

14,752 

35,019 

11,721 

6O8IS7' 
168,288 
38,124 
76,764 
11,304 

Package*. 
628766 
114,585 
41,183 
109,298 
8.490 

Package*. 

654^86 

163,193 

3,893 

94,698 

13,646 

103,646 

7,277 

89,098 

17,485 

Package*. 
763^99 
14.1,572 

43,721 
117,965 

22,796 

Package*. 
764)707 
148,715 

34,953 
219,493 

33,506 

Package*. 
84012 
117,005 

41,193 
145,174 

27,791 

l,124l|loO 
137,500 
29,700 
107,200 
29,400 

814^ 
99,300 
33,500 

132,900 
36,000 

Package*. 

1,287  300 
85,300 
38,000 
216,300 
22,300 

871,487 

903,367 

902,322 

930,216 

951,034 

1,091,253 

1,201,374 

1,175,975 

1,428,600 

1,116,200 

1,699,500 

793,605 

791,582 

779,071 

840,953 

841,474 

970,717 

1,023,587 

1,036,005 

1,328,415 

1,019,229 

1,415.941 

There  belonged  to  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1840, 
1,133  ships,u>f  the  registered  burden  of  269,176  tons, 
manned  by  ni,958  seamen. 

The  gross  customs  revenue  of  Liverpool,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  4,604,144/.,  while  that  of  London,  In  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  11,088,053/.  But  It  would  be  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis 
exceeded  that  of  Liverpool  In  this  proportion.  Cotton 
wool,  and  other  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  on 
which  low  duties  are  paid,  form  the  principal  part  of 


the  foreign  Imports  at  Liverpool ;  whereas  London  im- 
ports comparatively  few  of  these  articles,  her  trade 
being  principally  in  articles  of  direct  consumption,  as 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wines,  corn,&c.,  on  which  high  duties 
are  paid.  This  circumstance  accounts,  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  the  customs 
revenue  received  in  the  latter  ;  and,  allowing  for  It,  we 
doubt  whether  the  foreign  trade  of  London  very  mate- 
rially exceeds  that  of  Liverpool.    We  subjoin  an 


AccoDNT  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  that  entered  the  Ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  from 
foreign  parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1841. 


Yean  ended 
5thJan. 

London. 

Urerpool.                                      1 

Biitiih  Ships. 

Foreign  Sliipt. 

BriUih  Bhipa. 

Foieinn  Ships, 

1839 
1840 
1841 

No.               Tom. 
4,366             893,9'« 
4,880            988,867 
4,547             934,660 

No.             Ton*. 
1,727            277,902 
2,.175            397,163 
2,221            354,156 

No.               Ton*. 
2,018           507,791 
2,279            659,920 
2,187            573,.359 

No.               Ton*. 
1,198           40.3,687 
1,165            362,605 
1,305            468,873 

The  following  Table  shows  the  distrllmtlon  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  Liverpool :  — 
Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  In 
1839,  specifying  the  Countries  from  whence  they  came,  or  for  which  they  cleared,  or  the  Departments  In  which 
they  were  engaged. 


CoiuiUies. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                              1 

British. 

ForelRn. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Evnopa  atncrall}  - 

AFniCA          -             -            -            - 

AaiA            .          .          -          - 

AMuiica,  via.  _ 

British  Northern  Colonies     - 
Briibh  West  Indies     - 
Forrizn 

United  SUIes    ■ 
South  American  Stales 

Total 

Isles  of  Guermcf,  Jersey,  &c. 
IsleoTMan    .... 
Irish  trade      .... 
Other  coasters 

Total 

890 

78 

121 

371 
171 

23 

152 
228 

129.927 
21,435 
46,379 

168,918 
44.781 
4,015 
73,8,90 
54,927 

6.98 
13 

1 

9 

474 

6 

11.1,698 

1„197 

,168 

1,401 

214,901 

1,157 

739 
116 
190 

.168 
227 
49 
141 
248 

106,101 
29,828 
99,623 

149,139 

,97,045 

9,638 

76,226 

59,004 

723 

•s 

36 

[460 

16 

126,252 
3/)98 
1,759 

8,869 

242.231 

3,842 

1,994 

17 

268 
3,002 
5,120 

543,832 

l,5fi9 

14,519 

4S1,4.<I4 

509,456 

1.161 

362,285 

99 
261 

2,038 

27 

2.V4 

2,705 

5,676 

542,607 

2,574 

12,949 

417,730 

922,195 

1,254 

386,051 

10,401        11,510,810    1      1,169        I     .362,605    :    10,700        11,498,055 

1,254 

386,051 

Subjoined  Is  — 
A  Statbment  of  the  toUl  Number  of  Vessels,  of  all  Descriptions,  with  their  lotal  Tonnage,  that  entered  Che 
Liverpool  Doclis  in  the  Years  ending  the  24th  of  June,  1840  and  1839,  with  the  Amount  of  the  Tonnage  and 
other  Duties  payable  by  the  same. 


Vear. 

No,  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Duties  on 
Tnnnage. 

Duties  on 
(iocids. 

Llttblhouse 
Dulles. 

I'lcitinK  I.lKht 
Dulles. 

Other  Dalles. 

Total. 

1840 
1839 

1S,0!)S            2,44 '.,708         o/lin     2    3' 
15,4(5            2,l.'iH,C!)l         t\m>    K    9 

/..       •.    rf. 

8.^,975     11     9 
74,874     1,1    1 

/,.      J.    ,;.          /..       I.    d. 
6,'>.17    6    11        .1,118     19    4 
6,1.',8    3      4        «,;.18      2    4 

L.        e.     d. 
9,224     18      3 
8,771      8     11 

/..         1.   rf. 
197,477     18    6 
174,222     IK     i 

But  the  extraortllnary  progress  of  the  town,  In  population  and  commerce,  will  be  best  exhibited  by  the  subjoined 
Statbment  of  the  rhristenings,  IlurlaU,  Deaths,  Marriages,  and  Population,  of  the  Parith  of  Liverpool,  i>om 

1700  i  with  an  Account  of  the  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage  entering  the  Docks,  and  of  the  Amount  of  the  Dock 

and  other  Duties  on  such  Ships  in  different  Years  tince  1700.    [See  top  of  next  page.) 

Next  to  the  consequence  of  Liverpool  as  a  trailing 
port,  is  Its  high  importance  as  a  packet  station,  set'ono 
probably  to  none  In  tlio  world,  except  London.    The 


packet-shliis.  or  Uncri,  to  New  York  and  other  parts  of 
tiie  United  States,  which,  for  sise,  excellent  accommoda- 
tion, and  speed,  are  Justly  tho  objects  uf  general  adinlra- 
tiOD,  leave  the  port  weeklv  ;  and  live  lariie  steam-ships 
of  unexamiiled  magnitude  are  engngril  in  the  same 
service.  Packets  are  also  regi.larly  sent  to  the  K.  IimIIps, 
Hlo  dc  Janeiro,  Laguayra,  Hiienos  Ayres,  Lima,  Lis- 
bon, tjporto,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  a  steamer 
trades  rtguiorly  between  Liverpool  and  Havre.    Of  the 


numerous  steam-vessels  engaged  in  the  home  service, 
no  fewer  than  24  sail  to  and  from  Dublin  ;  3  are  on  the 
VVatcrford,  and  3  on  the  Iteirast,  station  ;  7  ply  to  and 
from  (ilaigow  :  and  several  others  rimnect  Liverpool 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  Droghcda,  Wexford,  Cork,  Bristol, 
Dumfries.  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  &c.  A  host  of  rlvor- 
steainers,  aUo,  are  constantly  plying  for  passengers  at 
the  various  ferries  of  the  Mersey,  or  running  up  ,inddov«n 
the  stream.  In  short,  nothing  ran  he  more  striking,  or 
better  cnnvincn  the  stranger  of  the  glgaittie  scale  oil 
which  the  entire  business  of  Llver|HH>l  is  conducted,  than 
tlie  view  from  the  Cheshire  shore  of  the  forest  of  initsls. 


ind  in  every  port, 
to  merchantmea. 


irlng 

eat  Britain  (h>m 


1839. 

1840. 

99,300 
33,f>00 
13<,900 
S«,000 

84,300 
38,000 
»I6,300 
!W,300 

1,U6,«00 

1,599,600 

ijaa.va 

1,415,941 
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Yta. 

Chritten- 
ings. 

Burials. 

Marriages. 

Hmm. 

Population. 

VeaseU. 

Toniuga. 

DockDutin. 

1700 

13« 

124 

36 

1,142 

6,714 

L.      I.    d. 

1709 

«43 

209 

41 

84 

5,789 

1710 

S48 

211 

40 

1.631 

8,1GS 

. 

1714 

346 

247 

47 

1716 

334 

222 

73 

. 

. 

113 

8,.186 

' 

17S0 

410 

293 

68 

S(,3C7 

11,833 

17X1 

876 

482 

62 

J7S3 

367 

261 

66 

. 

• 

131 

8,700 

810  n    6 

17K8 

349 

429 

79 

. 

. 

847  14  11 

1730 

397 

307 

129 

2,130 

12,074 

412 

18,070 

1734 

441 

678 

122 

1737 

493 

479 

131 

. 

. 

171 

ltfil6 

174a 

461 

613 

183 

3,600 

18,000 

1744 

648 

687 

192 

181 

13.774 

1749 

893 

778 

337 

; 

1740 

97« 

1,074 

290 

1741 

9*3 

617 

268 

. 

• 

220 

19,176 

1746 

910 

878 

296 

3,700 

18,400 

2,187  16    9 

1760 

986 

599 

408 

5,156 

24,787 

l',245 

. 

2,.130    6    7 

1763 

1,047 

849 

6.M 

- 

1,752 

. 

3,141    1    4 

1770 

1,317 

1,562 

433 

6,800 

35,600 

2,073 

. 

4,142  17    3 

1773 

1,397 

1,109 

400 

6,940 

34,004 

2,214 

• 

4,724    1  11 

1777 

1,478 

1,186 

481 

. 

34,107 

«,.36I 

. 

4310    4    9 
67197  11    1 

1784 

2,068 

1,635 

816 

7,110 

•     3,098 

. 

1790 

2,244 

1,763 

806 

8,H55 

56,732 

4,223 

•       ■ 

10,037    6    tt 
11,644    6    ? 

1791 

2,491 

2,166 

864 

■ 

• 

4,044 

. 

1798 

2,677 

2,161 

1,101 

- 

4,478 

. 

12,057  18    3 

1801 

2,767 

3,768 

1,234 

11.784 

77,708 

6,060 

449,719 

28,364    8    H 

1804 

3,482 

2,841 

1,239 

- 

4,618 

463,482 

33,364  13    r 

1811 

4,183 

3,0-8 

1,296 

16,162 

94,376 

3,616 

611,190 

44,742  18    A 

181a 

3,889 

2,,'i46 

1,116 

- 

4,599 

416,788 

44,403    7  11 

1813 

3,434 

2,.M4 

1,220 

. 

4,341 

547,426 

60,177  13    2 

1814 

4,068 

3,298 

1,725 

- 

6,440 

709,819 

76,914    8    8 

1818 

4,114 

2'2'? 

1,519 

■ 

6,779 

764,690 

98,5.18    8    3 

1819 

4,448 

3,728 

1,664 

- 

7,849 

867,318 

110.127    1    8 

i8ao 

4,718 

3,147 

1,653 

- 

7,276 

804,0.13 

94,412  11  10 

18«1 

4,629 

3,497 

1,632 

20,339 

118,972' 

7,810 

839,848 

94,456    9    1 

18S2 

4,734 

3,379 

1,402 

. 

8,136 

892,902 

102,403  17    4 

18«3 

4,029 

Z,4.18 

1,726 

> 

8,916 

1,010,819 

114,783    1    6 

1824 

4,304 

4,132 

1,806 

• 

10,001 

1,180,914 

130,911  11    6 

1824 

6,427 

4,143 

2,066 

. 

10,8.17 

1,223,820 

128,691  19    8 

1826 

6,910 

4,268 

2,082 

> 

9,601 

1.228,318 

131,000  19    0 

1827 

6,487 

3,9S4 

2,024 

. 

9,492 

1,224,313 

134,472  14    3 

1828 

6347 

3,722 

2,109 

- 

10,703 

1,311,111 

141,369  14    7 

18«9 

6,812 

3,747 

2,120 

> 

11,383 

1,387,947 

147,327    4  11 

1830 

7,2i8 

8,844 

2,220 

- 

11,214 

1,411,964 

141,329  17  10 

1831 

7367 

6,012 

2,380 

27,361 

165,221 

12,437 

1,. 592,436 

183,444    4    3 

1832 

7,767 

4,866 

2,474 

■ 

12,928 

1.. 440,047 

170,047    6  11 

18.« 

7,746 

4,224 

2,434 

. 

12,964 

1,490,461 

182,980  16    4 

18.14 

8,141 

6,881 

2,675 

• 

13,444 

1,692,870 

191.729  17    8 

1834 

8,436 

4,740 

2,806 

- 

13.941 

1,768,426 

198,637  18    9 

1836 

8,749 

6,266 

2,963 

• 

14,949 

1,947,613 

221,994  10    9 

1837 

9,388 

6,875 

2,781 

- 

16,038 

1,948.984 

173,853  10    1 

18.18 

8,841 

4,867 

2,893 

- 

14,820 

2,026,206 

146,290    6  11 

1839 

9,402 

6,264 

3,188 

■ 

14,444 

2,148,691 

146,554    1    6 

1840 

- 

• 

- 

- 

14,998 

2,444,708 

178,190  14    0 

extending  upwards  of  2  m.  along  the  opposite  banks ; 
the  activity  ever  visible  in  all  the  docks ;  the  towering 
warehouses  along  the  quays,  instinct  with  life  and 
labour ;  the  ships  constantly  entering  and  leaving  the 
Mersey,  and  the  almost  innumerable  steamers  of  every 
site  and  quality,  packets,  ferry-lx>ats,  and  tugs,  rapidly 
coursing  up  and  down  the  river  to  their  several  destina- 
tions. 

A  commercial  town  like  Liverpool  must  necessarily 
have  many  joint-stock  banking  companies  and  private, 
banks.  Among  the  former  arc  the  Branch  Bank  of 
England,  the   Royal    Bank  of  Liverpool,  the  Bank  of 


has  been  greatlv  promoted  by  the  facilities  which  it 
enjoys  for  inland  transport,  greater  perhaps  than  those 
belonging  to  any  other  town  of  Great  Britain,  except 
Manchester.  The  Irwell  and  Mersey  navigation  (for 
which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1720),  was  the  first  eifort 
to  improve  on  the  resources  of  nature,  almost  contem- 
porary with  which  was  the  Weaver  navigation.  By 
means  of  the  former,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods  were 
conveyed  by  water  to  and  from  Manchester,  while,  by  the 
latter,  the  salt  of  Cheshire  was  furnished  with  equal 
facilities  for  its  transit  to  Liverpool.  The  Sankey-brook 
navigation,  completed  in  ITOH,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewa- 
ter's  canals,  the  Trent  and  Mersey  or  Grand  Trunk 


Liverpool,  the  Borough    Bank,  the  Liverpool   Union  ,  

Bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  EngLind,  the  Liverpool  ljcanals,and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  were  finished 
Commercial  Bank,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Dis-    in  rapid  succession,  so  that,  in  1816,  the  port  of  Li- 


trict  Banking  Comp.-»ny,  the  Liverpool  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  Albion  liank,  the  N.  and  S.  Wales  Bank, 
and  the  Central  Bank  of  Liverpool ;  there  are,  also,  four 
private  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank. 

Manufacturct Liverpool  U  not,  properly  speaking, 

a  manufacturing  town  ;  but  the  vast  magnitude  of  its 


verpool  had  a  complete  water  communication,  directly 
or  indirectly,  not  only  with  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  ttavci 
which  It  derives  its  chief  articles  of  export,  but  likewise 
with  the  S.  COS.,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every  part  of  Eng- 
land.   The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  "  Priestley's 


foreign  commerce  necessarily  demands  the  practice  of  I  History  of  Canals,"  exhibits  some  particulars  respecting 
a  great  number  of  domestic  trades,  some  connected  with  ;  the  size,  levels,   &c.  of  the  above-mentioned   under 
the  shipping,  and  others   dependent  on  the   peculiar  •  takings, 
nature  of  the  traffic  of  the  port.    There  are  several 
large  sugar  refineries,  an  extensive  pottery  conducted 
by  the  Herculaneum  Company,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
public  breweries,  roperies,  glass-staliilng  works,  and  al- 
kali works.   The  manufacture  of  soap  Is  more  extensively 
carried  on  here  than  in  any  town  of  the  klnmlom,  the 


quantity  produced  in  1839  l)eiiig  43,li46,l  I'J  lbs.  of  hard,  nndv 
ri,38n.920  lbs.  of  soft,  soap.    Shlp-bulldlng  Is  also  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  i  and  not  only  capital  merchant 
ihips  and  steamers  have  iH'cn  launched  from  the  slips  In  | 
(liffcrent  places  of  the  town,  but  many  large  ships  of  war  i 
have  been  built  for  the  Kovernmcnt. 

There  are  several  windmills,  and  steam-engines  for  | 
grinding  corn,  colours,  dye-woods,  Ac,  and  numerous  , 
and  large  manufactories  of  chain  cables,  anchors,  &c.  \ 
Tlie  making  of  watches  .ind  watch-movements  employs 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  large  quantities  of  these 
arllcles  arc  exported,  with  flics  and  tools,  produced  on  a 
Urge  scale  in  and  near  the  town.    Steam-engines  of  the 
best  and  most  powerful  kind  arc  made  In  lour  establish, 
ments.  from  which  have  proreiHli-d  many  of  the  enginoa 
employed  on  board  the  largest  steam-slilps ;  and  this 
tiiiiiiieis  is  every  year  increasing  in  importance. 

Cnnalt  ntid  lfailioail$.  —  The  commerce  of  Liverpool 
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*  Tlie  cost  of  the  abbie  seems  to  hSTe  tomewhu  exceeded  SOOflOOl, 

Very  large  fortunes  have  been  realised  by  the  above  un- 
dertakings ;  and,  notwitlistaiuling  the  successful  compe- 
tition uf  railways,  tliey  still  bring  In  large  incomes  to  the 
proprietors.  The  facility  of  transit,  however,  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  has  been  vastly  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  railways,  by  which  Liverpool  is  brought 
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wKhin  an  hour's  dlitance  of  Manchester,  and  both  are 
brought  wtthiu  4  hour*  of  Birmlnghain,  and9  hour>  of  the 
metropolU  I  The  act  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  wai  obtained  in  lf)26 ;  the  works  were  completed 
in  1830,  at  a  coat  of  876,00(».,  or  more  than  double  the 
estimate  laid  liefore  parliament,  and  the  line  was  Anally 
opened  on  the  I5th  September  of  that  vear,  a  day  that  will 
be  long  remembered,  from  its  connection  with  the  melan* 
choly  death  of  Mr.  Husklsson,  one  of  our  most  enllghtenml 
commercial  statesmen.  This  railway,  which  Is  32  m. 
in  length,  hat  inclined  planes  at  Sutton,  Kainhill,  and 
Liverpool ;  the  last  runs  through  two  tunnels,  l>ath 
commencing  at  Edgehill,  where  are  stationary  engines 
for  drawing  the  trains  up  the  inclined  plane.  The  tun- 
nel, for  the  conveyance  of  goods  down  to  Wapping,  close 
by  the  King's  Dock,  is  2,2.V>  yds.  long,  with  a  rise  of  1 
in  63,  and  the  interior,  which  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a 
height  of  16  ft.  with  a  breadth  of  22  It.  Another  tunnel, 
for  passengers,  comes  out  in  the  open  space  at  Lime 
Street :  it  was  opened,  in  1836,  and  has  a  length  of  2,250 
yds.,  with  a  rise  of  I  in  02,  a  width  or2.'k  ft.,  and  a  height 
of  17  feet.  This  station  has  a  Corinthian  facade  of 
330  ft.  in  length,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  7,000/.  The 
whole  is  in  very  elegant  style,  and  will  bear  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  terminus  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bail  way  in  the  metropolis.  This  undertaking  has  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  the  proAts  to  the  shareholders  have 
been  sudi  as  to  allow,  lor  some  years  back,  dividends  of 
10  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus 
fUnd.  The  traffic  on  this  railway  during  the  6  years, 
ending  with  1836,  as  follows :  — 


Committee  of  Liverpool,  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred 
for  full  information.  The  force  at  present  comprises 
about  600  men,  including  inspectors,  ic,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  which  somewhat  exceeds  WfiOOI.  a  year, 
Liverpool  has  3  prisons :  the  bor.  gaol,  erected  on  the 
plan  of  Howard,  and  formerly  for  some  years  a  dUpin 
for  French  prisoners,  is  airy,  well  constructed,  and  most 
efficiently  managed ;  the  Bridewell  is  also  well  spoken  of 
by  the  prison  inspectors,  who,  however,  give  a  very  un> 
favourable  account  of  the  county  House  of  Correction  in 
Kirkdale,  which,  though  well  built  and  excellently  ar. 
ranged  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners.  Is  alleged  to 
be  most  Inefficiently  conducted.  (See  Impectors'  Bt- 
ports,  1837-38.39.) 

The  provision  for  the  poor.  In  so  populous  a  town  as 
Liverpool,  is,  of  course,  on  a  large  scale.  The  total  poor- 
rates  of  the  bor.  in  1839  amounted  to  41,294/.,  of  which, 
36,564/.  were  expended  solely  for  the  relief  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor.  The  poor-house,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent, might  well  be  called  a  little  town,  is  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  building  arrangements 
admit  at  the  same  time  of  perfect  classiflcation,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  allow  of  considerable  indul- 
gence to  the  sirk  and  aged :  most  of  the  common  tradps 
are  pursued  within  the  building,  and  the  pauper  me- 
chanics instruct  the  cliildren  in  different  branches  of 
handicraft.  In  fact,  it  would  lie  difficult  to  And  a  more 
complete  and  more  efficiently  conducted  workhouse  than 
that  of  Liverpool .  The  bor.  has  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  since  the  25th  of 
Edward  I.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
elective  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and  free  bur- 
gesses. The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  bor.  so  as  to 
include  the  out-townships  of  Kirkdale,  Everton,  W. 
Derby,  and  Tuxteth  Park.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40, 
14,970. 

Condition  of  the  People,  <J'C.  —  Owing  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  Liverpool,  its  population  consists, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  adventurers,  not  merely 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
™.,      »  i..  ,.  J  .,    ,  J   .  ,.       world,  attracted  to  it  in  the  expectation,  which, 

„fIii«e'nheep^'id^fo^s.rn"rm  l"^^^^^^^^  in  ■".""y  injt«"««.  »«»?  "»'  "een  disappointed,  of 

the  interior  ofthe  country,  authorises  the  supposition  th.-it  making  a  fortune.  In  such  a  society  there  is 
the  present  yearly  average  may  amount  to  about  .'ioo.OOO  necessarily  less  prejudice,  and  fewer  conventional 
passengers    and  2.'j0  000  tons  of  incnliandise,  besides    and  established  observances,  than  in  other  and 

about  150,000  tons  of  coals  ;  and  these  numbers  w  II  no    Jia- .  .,.i„ „„.:...t„j  .„..,„-      TUn.™  :.  !.„-„   ;„ 

d.>ubt  be  very  much  higher,  as  soon  as  the  completion  of  i  differently  constituted  towns.  There  is  here,  m 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Man-  j  fact,  the  greatest  toleration  for  all  sorts  oi  in- 
chester  railways  shall  liave  established  a  connection  of  dividuals,  and  all  sorts  of  opinions.  Lxclusive- 
this  nature  between  LiverjMK)!  the  .lothing  district  of  |  ness  in  Liverpool  is,  speaking  generally,  entirely 

Yorkshire,  and  the  important  liardwarc  manufactur  ng    .  „,.  »i, .''.,: .    '    j  .,„°  ^„„.  „..•''      ...i.„/ 

town  of  Sheffield.  The  Grand  Junction  railway,  running  I  °V',°*  the  question ;  and  you  meet  every  where 
S.  to  Birmingham,  leaves  the  Hue  between  Liverpool  and  i  with  people  of  all  grades,  all  occupations, 
Manchester  at  Newton  Bridge  r  it  is  97i  m.  long,  and  |  and  all  countries.  It  would  be  idle  in  such  a 
»^  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1 ,800,0(XW. :  the  expenses  have  place  to  look  for  that  polish,  and  careful  avoid- 
been  found  to  average  35  per  cent,  on  the  gross  returns,    "^  /•  j  u  •     ui  ^    .,  .;         .      .        -u  »  j- 

and  the  last  dividends  wefe  7/.  10,.  per  I IW.  share     A    "."^'e  Vf  debateable  or  irritating  topics,  that  dis- 
railway  is  opened  to  Birkenhead  and   Chester.    The  i 
North  Union  railway  connects  Liverpool  northward  with  I 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  Preston,  and  Lancaster :  nor,  it  is  ' 
probable,  will  many  years  elapse   before   there  be  a  | 
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tlnguish  more  aristocratical  societies;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the  sameness 
and  insipidity  which  characterise  the  latter. 
The  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  made  by  a 
lucky  hit  or  successful  speculation,  is  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  offensive  enough ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
society  in  Liverpool  is,  from  its  variety  and  ease, 
superior  to  that  in  most  other  purely  mercantile 
towns.     The  higher  class  of  merchants,  having 


g 


railway  communication  with  (ilasgow  and  Edinburgli 
through  Carlisle,  thus  bringing  the  great  commercial 
port  of  W.  Kngland  within  10  linurs'  distance,  both  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  metropolis,  and  within  a  much 
smaller  distance  of  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
S.  ofthe  Tweed. 

Corporate  ettaUishmenl,  Sjc Liverpool  received  its  „  Hi 

first  charter  of  incorporation  in  120;),  with  others  from  !  connections  and  correspondents  in  most  parts  of 
subsequent  monarchs.  William  III  granted  it  a  new  !  the  world,  are  generally  very  well  informed ;  and 
charter  in  Ifig.'i,  which  was  conArmed,  with  a  few  alter-  „„,„„  ..r  .u^™-. ~  i  .,„„.. -»ui..  j:.»:„«..:.i.  i  u 
ations.  by  George  11.  and  III. ;  and  by  the  provisions  of  !  T"*'  "^  "'.^'V.  "^  ''Onourably  distinguished  by 
this  charter  the  town  was  governed  down  to  the  passing  ,  their  taste  in  literature,  science,  and  the  nne  arts, 
of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  in  IH:).').  The  Iwr.  Is  now  All  classes  are  eminently  enterprising  (some- 
divided  into  16  wards,  the  corporate  oAleers  comprls-  times,  perhaps,  to  excess),  vigilant,  and  Indus- 
ing  a  mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and  «  coun-  „!„„.'.'„„,,  LI^-.c.  !„  «  hi„l?  ^»„«„  »!.„  «..-_ 
cillors.     Corp.  revenues.  In  183!),  (exclusive  of  43,101/., 


the  amount  of  Interest  and  money  borrowed,  and  13,626/. 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  property,)  307,537/.  The  cor- 
poration has  the  right,  imder  an  act  passed  in  1835,  of 
nominating  persons  to  All  subordinate  corporate  offices, 
and  is  empowered  to  make  "  laws  for  regulating  the 
imllce  of  the  town,  the  dorks  and  the  port  generally,  for 
lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  disorderly  and  Immoral   pr.irll('es."      Quarter    and 


trloiis ;  and  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  qua- 
lities that  go  to  form  successful  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  situation  ofthe  lower  or  labouring  classes 
in  Liverpool,  is,  in  many  respects,  less  satisfac- 
tory than  could  be  wished.  Owing  to  the  inti- 
mate intercourse  it  has  with  Ireland,  and  the 
small  expense  at  which  an   individual  mav  be 


'gV^^Z:lX^i':lZl^:;^•li.:t^^^tX\    brought  oyer  from  Dublin,  v«st  crowds  of  Insh 
Derby  and  Salford  were  removed  here  from  Lancaster.  I  labourers  land  at  L.1 


The  police,  rondiirted  under  a  rommlssioner,  is  formed, 
like  that  of  the  metropolis.  Into  divisions,  with  super-  1 
intemiants,  inspoetors,  serge.ints,  Kc.,  and  In  s.ilil  to  be 
extremely  eHlrlent  In  BupprcsMiuf  crime,  and  maintain-  ■ 
hitt  order  iHith  in  the  town  and  |iort.     This,  indeed.  Is 
fully  provwl  by  two  reports  (1839-40)  of  the   Watch  i 


verjiool,  where  they  constitute 
n  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  population. 
INlany  of  thcKe  persons  are  often,  especially  on 
their  Inndlii;;  from  Ireland,  and  before  they  (Ind 
einptoymcnt,  reduced  to  n  state  bordering  on 
destitution  i  and  even  after  they  olrtain  employ- 


*  It  shoull 
Mipp()s«<il  t>nr| 
nv  the  Ipn-str 
|.i.li|hHk,l«.l 
Moiii'it,  livelil 
unworthy  off 
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ment,  they  are  frequently  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  In  the  departments  of  skilled  labour, 
such  as  those  of  carpenters,  smiths,  bricklayers, 
&c.,  which  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  Irish, 
wages  are  hish;  and  employment  being  pretty 
constant,  such  workmen  as  are  sober  and  indus- 
trious are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

In  consequence  partly  of  the  unfavourable 
condition  of  so  many  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
iiartly,  also,  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  that 
IS  here  always,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  transition, 
passinu'  from  the  warehouses  to  the  shops,  and 
from  the  warehouses  to  the  conveyances  by  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  destination,  there 
is  at  once  a  great  incentive  to  Indulge  in  dishonest 
practices,  and  great  opportunities  for  depreda- 
tion. It  is  estimated  in  the  Report  on  the  Con- 
stabularif  Force  (p.  18.^,  that  the  cost  of  those 
who  live  on  the  public  by  other  than  honest 
practices  in  Liverpool,  amounts  to  not  less  than 
700,000/.  a  year  I  Uut  though,  no  doubt,  the 
amount  is  very  large,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
tliink  that  this  statement  is  grossly  exaggerated : 
supposing  each  of  these  thimble-riggers  to  make, 
at  an  average,  30/.  a  year,  which,  probably,  is  be- 
yond the  mark,  this  sum  would  give  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  above  23,000,  which  must  obvi- 
ously be  very  far  above  the  real  number.  * 

In  Liverpool,  as  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  miserably  lodged.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  in  Liverpool  no  fewer  than  about  8,000  cel- 
lars, all  of  which  are  ill  ventilated,  and  most  of 
them,  at  the  same  time,  dark,  damp,  and  filthy. 
It  is  supposed  that  from  38,000  to  40,000  of  the 
lower  classes  are  lodged  in  these  wretched 
abodes ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  wonder 
is  not  that  fever  and  epidemics  occasionally  pre- 
vail in  Liverpool,  but  that  thev  are  not  incom- 
parably more  frequent  and  fatal. 

Exclusive  of  cellars,  there  are  supposed  to  be 
in  Liverpool  about  2,400  courts.  These,  which 
are  of  very  contracted  dimensions,  have  a  narrow 
entrance  from  the  street,  and  are  built  all  round, 
except  at  the  entrance :  the  number  of  houses  in 
courts  varies  very  much,  but  at  an  average  they 
may  be  taken  at  about  6,  though,  as  some  of  the 
families  occasionally  receive  iMgers,  the  pop.  is 
often  much  greater ;  but  taking  it  at  only  30  per- 
sons to  a  court  (6  families  of  5  individuals  each),  it 
follows  that  about  72,000  persons  must  be  lodged 
in  these  dark  and  noisome  recesses  !  Courts  are 
found  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  and  many 
have  recently  been  constructed  in  Toxteth  Park. 
All  the  filth  of  the  diffbrent  families  is  collected 
in  the  court,  whence  it  is  not  usually  removed, 
though  often  producing  an  intolerable  stench, 
above  once  a  year,  if  so  frequently ;  and  the  con- 
tiguous houses  being  neither  sufficiently  supplied 
with  water,  nor  sufficiently  ventilated,  nor  kept 
clean,  they  are  but  little  better,  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  worse,  than  the  cellars.  Indeed  not 
a  few  of  the  courts  are  seldom  or  never  free  from 
fever,  and  other  pestilential  diseases  I  {See  the 
valuable  Evidence  of  Dr.  Duncan  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Health  of  Towns.  ) 

Such  a  state  of  things  calls  for  the  immediate 
interference  not  merely  of  the  local  authorities, 
but  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  most  eiibctive 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  improving,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  shutting  up,  and  pulling  down, 
such  residences. 

The  general  healthiness  of  Liverpool  is  evinced 

*  It  ihoulil  Iw  obwroetl,  liiilml,  lh«t  tlio  7nn,n()()/.  indudil  Ihe 
MiinHtscd  t-arntngs  nf  a  t-ortain  claHs  <rt'  fi'innlmt.  It  ii.  htiwevrr,  to 
,i>  ihu  loaiit.  In^cciir.ite  anil  iihnurtl  to  Dhss  ttipm  wllli  thieves  anil 
tiii-h)Hi.-kt'tN.  'i'lu'y  make  .m  InfainoiiH,  but  not  necMftarlly  a  ilis* 
liiini'it,  UvelibK'Hl.  Hut  wiib  all  Ibis,  we  bellevv  the  itateinenl  to  Iw 
tinwurthy  of  rre<Ut. 
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by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
countervailing  influence  of  the  "^rcumstances 
now  alluded  to,  the  mortality  is  nk<t,  supposed  to 
exceed  1  in  33 :  in  1837,  it  was  as  high  as  1  in  28, 
but  that  was  an  unusually  unhealthy  year.  No 
doubt,  with  proper  sanatory  regulations,  properly 
enforced,  the  average  mortality  might  be  reduced 
to  1  in  37  or  38,  or  perhaps  less. 

The  northern  part  of  the  town,  as  far  S.  as 
Whitechapel  and  Dale  Street,  is  seated  on  • 
coarse,  red,  diluvial  clay;  the  remainder  is 
the  new  red  sandstone ;  and,  having  a  gentle 
declivity,  it  has  every  facility  for  drainage.  It 
is  also  protected  by  hills  from  the  cold,  wither- 
ing, N.N.E.  winds:  the  climate,  in  fact, though 
humid,  is  more  equable  than  in  most  other  places ; 
the  sea  breeses  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  is  usually  from  6  to  8  degrees 
below  that  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island.  Its  situation  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  healthiest  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
to  this  must  be  attributed  the  lightness  of  the 
mortality,  despite  the  powerful  countervailing 
influences  noticed  above. 

The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  are  of  ^reat  extent, 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  pop.  and  importance. 
Everton  and  Edgehill  arc  prettv  thickly  covered 
with  neat  rows  of  houses  and  handsome  villas ; 
Bootle  is  becoming  a  large  place,  and  the  Spa 
of  Waterloo  is  rising  in  favour  as  a  suburban 
residence.  At  the  same  time  the  W.  shores  of 
the  Mersey  are  becoming  densely  peopled: 
Birkenhead;  Woodside;  Uoyal  Kock  Ferry,  and 
Park ;  New  Ferry,  opposite  which  the  lazarettoes 
are  moored;  Seacombe,  and  Egremont,  have 
risen  in  a  few  years,  from  the  meanest  hamlets,  to 
towns  of  considerable  size  and  regular  construc- 
tion. Eastham  Hotel  is  delightfully  situated,  and 
has  long  been  a  great  thoroushfare  fur  coaches 
to  all  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Wales.  Close  to 
the  river's  mouth,  a  watering  place,  called  New 
Brighton,  has  been  formed,  the  streets  of  which 
are  regular  and  handsome.  The  rise  of  suburbs 
so  extensive  and  beautiful,  almost  wholly  during 
the  last  30  years,  furnishes  another  indication  m 
the  vast  resources  of  Liverpool,  derived  from  its 
great  and  constantly  increasing  commercial  con- 
sequence. (Enfield's  History  of  Liverpool; 
Baines'  Lancashire,  4to  ed.  ;  Stranger  in  Liver- 
pool 1  and  valuable  private  information. ) 

LIVONIA,  (Rusi.  LifiiandUa,  Germ.  Livland,  or 
ticftnnd),  a  marit.  gov.  of  European  Rusiia,  on  the 
Baltic,  having  N.  the  gov.  of  Kevel,  E.  the  lake  Felput, 
■eparating  It  from  the  gov.  of  Peteraburg,  and  the  govs.  o( 
Pskov  and  Vitebsk,  8.  the  latter  and  Courland,  and  W. 
the  Gulph  of  Livonia.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  IM)  m. ; 
average  breadth,  117  m.  Area,  including  the  island 
(£s«l.  In  the  Baltic,  17,500  sq.  in.  Pop.  in  1838,  740,100. 
The  coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  are  flat 
and  marshy  ;  but  in  the  districts  of  Vendcn  and  Dorpat 
are  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation  :  Eicrherg,  one 
of  these,  lH.'lnK  nearly  1,100  ft.  In  height.  There  are 
several  extensive  lakes:  the  principal,  VIrtserf,  24  m. 
In  length  by  from  2  to  G  ni.  in  breadth,  communicates 
with  the  lake  Pelpus  by  the  Embach.  Besides  the  last 
named,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Uwlna,  which  forms  the 
S.  boundary,  the  Evst,  and  the  Bokler-Aa.  The  soil, 
though  in  some  parts  loamy,  is  in  general  sandy,  but 
being  abundantly  watered,  It  Is,  by  proper  manuring, 
rendered  very  productive.  Rye  anti  barley  are  the 
principal  crops,  and  more  of  both  Is  grown  than  Is  re. 
quirctl  for  home  consumption.  Wheat  and  oats  are  less 
cultivated;  buckwheat  is  raised  on  sandy  soils:  flax, 
hops,  and  pulse  are  also  produced  \  and  the  potato  cul- 
ture Is  on  the  Increase:  fruits  are  of  very  indiflerent 
quality.  In  some  districts,  agriculture  Is  tolerably  well 
conducted.  The  forests  arc  an  Important  source  of 
wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber  ;  they  abound,  nut 
only  with  game,  but  also  with  wolves,  which  are  some- 
times very  destructive  to  the  cattle.  The  rearing  of 
live  stock,  though  not  altOKOtlior  nrglectrd,  does  not 
rorclvc  adequate  iittrntioii  ;  the  breed  of  black  cattle  Is, 
however,  in  the  cimrsc  i>f  biiUK  Iniprmril.  Miii'-es  iinil 
sheep  are  very  Inferior.   The  llshvrlcs,  both  on  the  cuait 
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and  in  the  fresh  watera,  are  important.  Chalk,  alabaiter, 
and  other  calcareoui  materials  are  abundant. 

Rural  industry,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  are  by 
far  the  most  important  occupations.  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  government  are,  however,  more  extensive 
than  those  in  it*  vicinity.  The  peasantry  spin  linen 
yarn,  and  weave  their  own  cloths ;  and  in  the  towns, 
especially  Riga,  there  are  sugar  refineries,  and  tobacco, 
woollen  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  glass,  and  other  factories, 
which  employed,  in  1837,  about  3,800  hands,  and  produce 
goods  of  the  amount  of  11,000,000  roubles  a  year.  (Poi. 
tart.)  The  N.  part  of  Livonia  formerly  constituted  a 
portion  of  Esthonia,  and  the  S.  a  part  of  Lithuania.  The 
pop.  consists  of  Esthonlans,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  (along  a  portion  of  the  coast)  Lives,  the  most 
ancient  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  fVom  whom  it  has 
derived  its  name.  About  83,0U0  of  the  inhab.  re- 
side in  the  towns,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nobles, 
clergv,  &c.  are  chieAy  of  German  descent.  Until  1824, 
the  Esthonlans  and  Lithuanians  were  In  a  state  of  pre- 
dial slavery  ;  now,  however,  they  are  free,  but  without  the 
right  to  hold  real  property.  The  prevailing  religion  Is 
the  Lutheran  ;  there  are  only  about  13,000  individuals  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  other  professions  of  faith.  Edu- 
cation is  tolerably  advanced  in  the  towns,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Dorpat,  In  this  government,  is  the  flrst  in  the 
empire.  But,  after  all,  only  1  in  143  of  tlie  Inhab.  Is 
sala  to  be  receiving  public  Instruction.  Livonia  has  a 
governor-general,  wliose  authority  extends  over  the  go- 
vernment Pskov,  and  the  other  Baltic  provinces ;  but 
it  has  its  own  provincial  assembly,  magistracy,  &c.,  and 
has  preserved  many  peculiar  privileges,  among  which  Is 
that  of  exemption  from  the  state  monopoly  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  was  divided  Into  9  districts  by  Catherine  11. : 
Kiga  Is  the  capital  and  centre  of  Its  commerce ;  tl>e  other 
chief  towns  are  Dorpat,  I'emau,  Fellin,  and  Arensburg 
in  the  island  (Kscl.  Livonia  was  conquered  by  the 
Danes  In  the  12th  century,  and  held  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  from  1346  to  I.Mil.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Poland,  and  next  to  Sweden  ;  but  was  definitively  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1731. 
(Schnitiler't  La  Rustic,  Ki^—hGi.\  Posiart;  Dat  Kai- 
terthj  Rutiland.) 

LIXURL    Ste  Cbphalonu. 

LIZARD  POINT,  a  bold  headland,  on  the  Rritlsh 
Channel,  being  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  Kng- 
land,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cornwall,  23  m.  K.S.E.  tlir  I^.ind  s 
End,  lat  of  highest  light-house,  49°  A7'  41"  N.,  long.  h° 
11' 5"  W.  The  LIsard  is  famous  in  navigation,  trnm 
Its  being  the  point  whence  ships  usually  take  their  de- 

fiarturc  flrom  tlie  channel,  and  being,  also,  the  best  place 
or  a  land-fall  when  homeward  bound.  It  is  surmounted 
by  2  light-houses  with  fixed  lights,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  lantern  of  the  one  l)eing  225 
ft.  and  of  the  other  221  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
Some  steep  rocks,  called  the  Stags,  lie  to  the  S.  of  the 
Liaard. 

LLAHPETER,  or  LLAN-BKDR,  a  pari,  bor.,  mar- 
ket-town, and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  hund. 
Moyddyn,  2ft  m.  E.  by  N.  Cardigan,  and  IHO  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Fop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is  contributory  to 
Cardigan,  about  1,000,  that  of  tlie  entire  par.  being,  In 
1831,  l,lt)7.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a  slope  about 
}  m.  N.  of  the  Telfy  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge), 
appears  to  have  been  larger  formerly  than  at  present, 
when  a  score  of  tolerably  built  houses,  and  about  100  cot- 
tages, comprise  the  whole  of  its  private  dwellings.  The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  town,  is  very  ancient,  and  being  shaded  with  vene- 
rable yews,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance :  there  arc 
also  two  chapels  for  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Presbyte- 
rians. The  chief  ornament  of  the  place  Is  the  College  of 
St.  David's,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  erected  in 
1825.  This  Institution, founded  by  George  IV.  in  1822,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Burgess,  then  bishop  of  St. 
David  s,  and  endowed  with  C  livings,  is  Intended  to  fur- 
nish clerical  instruction  for  the  clergy  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  principality,  and  has  already  done  much  to  raise  a 
profession,  which,  owing  partly  to  tiie  misconduct  and 
partly  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  its  members, 
had  'fallen  Into  merited  disrepute.  The  students  re- 
side within  the  college,  the  business  of  which  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  princi|ial,  who  gives  theological  instruc- 
tion, and  Is  assisted  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  otiier 
professors.  The  course  of  instrucllon  lasts  during  two 
years,  and  Is  attende<i,  at  an  average,  liy  almut  flO  stu- 
dents, whoso  necessary  expenses  do  not  exceed  5.5/.  a 
year.  Tlie  bisliop  of  the  diocese,  who  Is  the  visiter,  or- 
dalns  none  except  gr.iduates  of  the  Kngllsh  universities, 
or  certificated  students  of  l.lampeter  College.  The  town 
Is  of  iittli!  trading  importance.  Markets  on  Saturday. 
Fiiirs,  well  attended,  for  liorses,  c.itlle,  and  hogs,  .Ian.  1 1 ., 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  July  in.,  first  Saturdays 
In  Aug.  and  .Sept.,  Oct.  I!).,  ond  lirst  Saturd.iy  in  Nov. 
Tlie  town  is  incorporate,  governed  liy  a  portreeve,  and 
sessions  are  held  annually  by  the  co.  miigistrato  on  the 
second  Wednesday  In  Oct. 


LLANGADOG-FAWR. 

LLANDRILO-FAWR,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Caermarthen,  hunds.  Caro  and  Perfedd,  on 
theTowy,  13  m.  E.  by  N.  Caermarthen, and  I69m.W.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  (including  10  hamlets),  In  1831, 
5,140:  do.  of  townshfp,  1,268.  The  town,  situated  in  the 
bisautifUl  and  interesting  vale  of  the  Towy,  is  small  and 
Ill-built,  the  only  public  buildings  being  an  old  church, 
and  4  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Newton  Park, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor,  and  Golden  Grove, 
belonging  to  Earl  Cawdor,  are  the  principal  country- 
seats  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  productive, 
and  has  some  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  A  railway 
connects  this  coal-field  with  the  port  of  Llanelly. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here:  andLlandeilo-fawr  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  co.  Markets  well- 
supplied  with  corn,  &c.,  on  Saturday ;  fairs,  Feb.  20., 
May  ft.  and  12.,  June  21.,  Aug.  23.,  and  Nov.  12. 

LLANDOVERY,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
S.  Wales,  par.  Llandlngad,  co.  Caermarthen,  hund. 
Perfedd,  23  m.  E.N.E.  Caermarthen,  and  162  m.  W.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  in  1831,  1766.  The  town, 
agreeably  situated  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  tiio 
Towy,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river,  has  one 
principal  avenue,  and  8  other  streets  lined  with  respect- 
able houses.  The  keep  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed  by 
Cromwell,  occupies  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock, 
and  forms  a  chief  feature  of  the  place.  The  par.  church 
stands  a  little  S.  of  the  town,  and  there  are  likewise  4 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  National  and  Lancastrian  schools  are  esta- 
blished, and  there  are  almshouses  and  other  charities  for 
the  aged  poor.  There  is  little  trade  or  traffic  of  any 
kind  in  Llandovery;  but  It  is  a  mun.  bor.,  governed, 
since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor  and  3  other 
aldermen,  with  12  councillors.  The  petty  sessions  for 
the  hund.  of  Perfedd  are  held  here,  and  Llandovery  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  at  the  elections  for  the  co. 
Markets  on  Wednesaay  and  Saturday :  cattle  fairs  Wed- 
ne&.iay  after  Jan.  17.,  the  2d  Wednesday  after  Easter, 
Whit-Tuesday,  July  31.,  and  Nov.  26. 
LLANELLY, a  pari,  bor.,  scii-port,  market  town,  and 

far.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  hund.  Caernwallon, 
3m.  S.E.  Caermarthen,  10|m.  W.N.W.  Swansea,  an-l 
I74m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Fop.  of  pari.  bor.  In  1831, 
4,173.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  a  creek  near 
tlie  sea-shore ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 
place,  on  the  wliolu,  appears  to  be  thriving.  The  church 
Is  an  old  irregular  structure,  remarkable  as  havins  two 
towers,  one  embattled,  and  the  other  surmounted  by  a 
steeple :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  within  the  par.  are 
two  chapeis-of-cose.  Dissenters  also  of  dilTerent  deno- 
minations have  several  places  of  worship.  A  free  school 
and  two  other  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  subscription, 
furnish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  there 
arc  four  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
Llanelly  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  the  rich  mineral  basin 
of  S.  Vvales.  Four  large  collieries  at  Llangenneck  em- 
ploy upwards  of  .500  persons  ;  and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  a  part  of  which  is  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  use  of  steam-boats,  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  Llanelly  and  Cambrian 
copper-works.  The  ore  is  imported  chiefly  from  Corn- 
wall ;  and  the  copper-cakes  and  sheathing  are  sent  to 
Liverpool,  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
also  two  iron-foundries,  but  both  are  air-furnaces,  and 
of  no  great  importance.  The  town  has  four  docks,  two 
of  which  are  floating  basins,  the  largest  being  capable 
of  accommodating  no  less  than  .50  vessels  of  500  tons 
register.  This  port  had,  in  1836, 72  ships,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  3,637  tons,  and  the  register  tonnage 
cleared  out  averaged,  for  the  five  years  preceding  1832, 
.54,000  tons.  The  gross  customs'  revenue  in  1839, 
amounted  to  3,0.5(U. 

The  interests  of  the  town  have  been  recently  much 
promoted  by  the  construction  of  a  railway,  with  branches 
Into  dilTerent  parts  of  the  fine  coal-field  near  Llandeilo ; 
and  It  is  probable  that  Llanelly  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
become  one  of  the  principal  trading  ports  of  the  princi- 
pality. The  pari,  bor.,  which  is  contributory  to  that  of 
Caermarthen,  includes  the  Lor.  hamlet,  witii  some  ad- 
ditions. Registered  electors  in  both  bors.,  in  1839-40, 
997.  Tlic  bor.  is  governe<l  by  a  portreeve  and  burgesses, 
ami  had  formerly  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  :  fairs  on  Ascension- 
day  and  .Sept.  3(1. 

LLANGADOG-FAWR,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Caermarthen,  hund.  Perfedd,  on  the 
Towy,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  19  m. 
E.  liy  N.  Caermarthen,  and  167  m.  W.  by  N.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.,  in  1831,  2,470.  The  town  has  two  pretty 
wide  streets,  with  a  few  well-built  houses  and  numerous 
collages,  ail  old  churcii,  and  3  dissenting  places  of 
wursliip,  iM^iiig  tiie  only  public  buildings,  liesides  a 
ruinous  old  castle.  Woollen  stoc.klnK!<.  and  coar.se 
woollen  cloths,  are  made  here  ;  luit  the  chief  business  is 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  which 
are  very  considerable.      Markets  on   Thursday ;   fairs, 
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LLANGOLLEN. 

March  19.,  July  9.,  Thuri .  alter  Sept.  II.,  and 9d  Thurt. 
alter  Oct.  10. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh, 
hund.  Chirk,  ou  the  Deo,  20  m.  S. W.  Chester,  and  166  m. 
N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  par..  In  Ibai,  4,498.  The  town, 
beautlfiilly  situate  In  a  deep,  narrow  vale,  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Dec,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  good  stone  bridge,  consists  of  one  principal 
and  a  few  smaller  streets,  lined  with  old  and  mean 
housei,  interspersed  with  a  few  handsome  modern  dwell- 
ings, amongst  which  are  three  large  and  commodious 
inns.  The  church,  in  the  early  Engliih  stvle,  has  ser- 
vice performed  In  it  both  in  English  and  Welsh :  there 
is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  a  hamlet  within  the  par.,  and  the 
dissenters  have  three  places  of  worship.  The  inhab. 
derive  their  chief  support  flrom  summer  visiters,  who,  in 
making  the  tour  of  N.  Wales,  usually  make  some  stay 
here.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  of  this  vale,  which 
111  some  respects  excels  that  of  the  vales  of  Clwyd  and 
Festlnlog.  Many  families,  also,  reside  here  during  sum- 
mer, so  that  Llangollen  ^may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
watering-place.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a  polling- 
place  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  March  17., 
May  31.,  and  Aug.  21. 

About  1  m.  from  Llangollen,  situated  on  a  high  and 
steep  conical  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Dtnas 
Bran,  once  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength ;  and  about 
1  m.  beyond,  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  ma- 
jestic remains  of  Vale-crucis  Abbey,  still  in  tolerable 
preservation  :  the  name  of  this  ahl>ey  is  derived  from  a 

Eillar  or  cross,  situated  In  an  adjoining  field,  supposed  to 
e  of  high  antiquity.  Four  miles  from  the  town,  and  in 
another  direction.  Is  the  Cvsylltau  aqueduct,  by  which 
the  EUesmere  canal  Is  convtsy-.-d  across  the  Dee,  a  noble 
structure  of  19  arches,  raised  126  ft.  above  the  river,  at  a 
cost  of  47,000/. 

LLANIDLOES,  a  pari,  bcr.,  market-town  and  par. 
of  N.  Wales,  co,  of  Montgomery,  hund.  Llanidloes,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Clevedoz  witli  the  Severn,  37  m. 
W.S.W.  Shrewsbury,  and  l.WW.N.W.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  in  1831,  2,!S62.  it  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Severn  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  3  arches),  and  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  hills :  the  buildings  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
several  respectable  houses  have  been  substituted  for 
others  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  which  formerly 
gave  the  place  a  mean  appearance.  A  new  town-hall 
stands  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  church, 
built  In  1542  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure,  and  very 
recently  repaired,  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  ceiling  of 
delicately  carved  oak,  and  for  a  square  tower  of  great 
antiquity.  There' are  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Instruction  is  fumishcd  in 
day-schools  to  about  70  childrc.1 ;  but  education  is  little 
valued,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  are  described, 
ive  hope  too  strongly,  as  being  "  cradled  in  ignorance, 
and  inured  to  vice  both  by  habit  and  example." 

Flannel  and  other  woollens  are  the  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  Llanidloes,  and  the  present  improved 
condition  of  the  town  is  wholly  attributable  to  its  trade  in 
these  articles.  The  spinning  of  wool  is  conducted  in  six 
mills,  employing  180  hands  ;  but  the  cloth  is  wholly 
m.iide  by  nanil-looms.  The  quantity  of  flannel  annu- 
ally manufactured  averages  4,300  pieces :  there  were 
HliS  looms  at  work  in  1838,  which  employed  .520  men, 
17G  women,  and  106  children.  The  wages  of  the  best 
weavers  are  \0s.  a  week  ;  but  the  average  is  about  7i. 
Spinners  earn  about  \2».  I'he  weavers  are  stated  to  be 
drunken,  improvident,  dishonest,  and  insubordinate: 
"  in  fact,  between  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of 
tHlucation  on  the  other,  the  condition  of  Llanidloes  pre- 
sents a  picture  darker,  by  many  shades,  than  any  town 
of  Its  size  in  the  principality,  except  Merthyr-Tydvll." 
{Hand-loom  Kep.)  Within  the  par.  is  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Plinlimon,  or,  more  properly,  Pumluvimon,  "  the 
flve-peaked  hill,"  on  whieli  are  the  sources  of  the  Se- 
vern, Wye,  and  Ilheidiol ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
there  are  slate  quarries  and  lead  mines,  the  produce  of 
which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  place. 

Llanidloes  Is  a  corporate  town,  having  a  mayor,  co- 
roner, and  other  otncert,  elected  at  a  court-leet :  it 
was  not  considered  sufficiently  Important  to  he  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The 
Reform  Act  made  It  a  pari,  bor.,  contributory  to  Mont- 
gomery, which  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  and  the 
electoral  limits  comprise,  besides  the  town,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface  on  both  sides  the  Severn.  Re- 
gistered electors,  in  1839-40,  97.  Markets  on  Saturday : 
fairs  April  .V,  May  II.,  June  2r.,  July  17.,  September  13., 
October  2.  and  28. 

LLANHWST,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  partly  In  co. 
Caernarvon  r.nd  partly  also  in  co.  Denbigh,  on  the  Con- 
way, .37  m.  W.  Chester,  and  183  m.  N.W.  Loudon.  Pop. 
of  p;ir.,  In  1831,  ,3,601.  The  town,  in  a  spacious  vale, 
sut  rounded  by  lofty  and  well-wooded  hills,  stands  chiefly 
on  the  E.,  but  partly  also  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
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way,  which  Is  crossed  here  by  an  elegant  bridge,  con- 
structed In  1636,  from  the  designs  of  Inlgo  Jones.  Three 
considerable  streets,  lined  with  tolerably  built  houses, 
branch  from  a  spacious  market-place,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  brick  structure. 
The  church,  an  old  and  small  building,  hai  adjoining 
to  it  the  Gwydir  chapel,  a  square  castellated  ediflce, 
originally  erected  as  a  family  mausoleum,  by  the  Wynne 
family,  and  now  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  ha« 
many  monuments ;  but  its  chief  celebrity  is  owing  to 
its  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  Lewellyn,  re- 
moved thither  from  the  abbey  of  Aberconway,  in 
which  they  were  originally  interred.  There  are  also  II 
chapels  for  dissenters  within  the  par.,  and  some  good 
Sunday  schools.  Llanrwst,  formerly  noted  for  its  harp- 
manufacture,  depends  at  present  almost  entirely  on  itl 
retail  trade :  for  the  spinning  and  knitting  of  wool  is  be- 
come quite  insigniflcant.  It  derives  considerable  advan- 
tages from  its  position  on  the  Conway,  which  brings 
up  vessels  of  CO  tons  burden  to  Trefrlew  with  coal,  lime, 
timber,  &c.  in  return  for  slate  and  iron.  Gwydir  castle, 
a  rather  large  and  very  elegant  modern  structure.  Is  si- 
tuated about  J  m.  from  the  town.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on  March  8.,  April  25.,  June  10., 
Aug.  10.,  Sept.  17.,  Oct.  S5.,  and  Dec.  11. 

LLANTRISSENT,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  hund.  MIskin,  10  m. 
N.W.  Cardifr,  and  140  m.  W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  In  1831,  9.56 :  ditto  of  par.,  2,789.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  valo 
of  Glamorgan,  consists  only  of  three  or  four  narrow  and 
Irregular  streets,  lined  with  old  and  ill-built  houses. 
The  town-hall  and  market-house  were  erected  by  tho 
Bute  family,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  the  prln. 
cipal  landowners  In  the  par.  The  church  is  a  large 
structure  in  the  Norman  style,  the  living  being  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral. There  are  also  two  chapels  of  ease  In  the  out- 
townships,  and  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
with  a  high  tower  stand  close  to  the  town ;  and,  at  a  short 
distance,  are  some  Interesting  remains  of  an  old  monas- 
tery. Llantrissent  has  very  little  trade  ;  but  coal,  lead, 
and  Iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Pentyrch,  and  sent  to  Cardiff  for  exportation. 
The  charter  of  the  bor.  was  granted  by  Edward  III., 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  a  portreeve,  constable, 
and  12  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  left  untouched 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Llantrissent  is  a  pari. 
l)or.,  contributory  with  Cowbridge  to  Cardiff,  wnich 
sen''9  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  In 
1831J-40, 765,  of  whom  183  belonged  to  Llantrissent.  Mar- 
kets on  Friday  :  fairs,  Feb.  13.,  May  12.,  Aug.  12.,  and 
Oct.  29. 

LLERENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estr?madura, 
59  m.  N.  Seville,  and  200  m.  S  W.  Madrid.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  Miflano,  6,495.  It  stands  on  a  plain  at  tlia 
foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Bernardo,  which  separates  Estre- 
mauura  from  Seville ;  and  has  2  par.  churches,  4  con. 
vents,  and  an  hospital.  The  Inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  grazing  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
vicinity,  and  in  collecting  oak-bark,  galls,  and  timber 
from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

LO  (ST.)  (an.  Briovera),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  La 
Manche,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Vlre,  and  on 
the  high  road  between  Paris  and  Cherbourg,  156  m.  W. 
by  N.  the  former.  Pop.  (183A)  ex.  com.,  8,820.  It  Is  ill 
laid  out ;  streets  steep  and  irregular  ;  they  mostly  lead 
from  a  square  in  the  highest  and  central  part  of  the  town, 
which  has  several  of  the  principal  public  buildings: 
among  these  the  few  that  deserve  notice  are,  the  church 
of  Ndtre-Dame,  with  two  lofty  spires  ;  that  of  St.  Croix, 
built  in  805,  and  considered  the  best  specimen  of  Saxon 
architecture  in  France  ;  the  prefecture,  a  handsome  new 
edifice ;  the  town-hall,  judicial  court,  prison,  hospital, 
theatre,  and  a  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Vlre.  The 
environs  are  picturesque  and  agreeable.  St.  Lo  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal  college.  It 
has  a  public  library  with  2,.500  vols.,  a  philharmonic 
society,  societies  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  manufac- 
tures of  fine  woollen  cloths,  druggets,  canvass,  serges, 
calicoes,  lace,  cutlery,  &c.,  and  considerable  trade  in 
thread.  Iron,  salt  butter,  elder,  honey,  cattle,  &c.  It  de. 
rives  its  present  name  from  a  bishop  of  Coutancei  in  the 
Otii  century.    {Hugo, art.  Manche.) 

LOANGO,  a  kiiigdom  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bounded  N.  by  Mayomba,  and  S.  by  Congo,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Zaire.  The  coast  is  high 
and  abrupt,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  earth  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  Is  generally  a  stiff  loam, 
and  very  prcHluctive  ;  but  near  the  coast  is  an  extremely 
fine  sand,  that  is  carried  about  by  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  lakes  and  rivers,  of  whi<'h  there  is  a  considerable 
number,  abound  with  flsh,  and  In  the  forests  are  found 
tiger-cats,  ounces,  hyenas,  monkeys,  antelopes,  hares, 
and  other  game.     The  climate  is  excessively  hot:  it 
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•ometimes  rnlns,  but  the  dcwg  are  lufficlent  for  vege- 
tation. Almost  the  only  grains  are  manioc,  maiie,  and 
a  ipecici  of  puUe  called  mtangrn,  rudely  cultivated  by 
women,  who  merely  slir  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  and  cover  up  the  Krain,  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
voured by  birdi ;  and  even  thia  ilender  culture  is  con- 
fined to  imall  patches  round  the  villages.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  rising 
to  the  height  of  8  feet,  allowed  by  the  people  to  grow, 
ripen,  and  wither,  without  being  applied  to  any  use. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  set  Are  to  it,  producing  a  wide 
extended  conflagration  over  the  whole  country,  the  coast 
appearing  from  the  sea  to  be  on  Are.  The  finest  fruits 
grow  wild,  and  the  sugar-cane  attains  an  extraordinary 
siie.  The  tree  called  the  mapou  is  distinguished,  like 
the  baobab,  by  the  enormous  dimensions  of  its  trunk. 
PMlm  trees  are  very  plentiful,  particularly  that  species 
from  which  the  natives  extract  their  favourite  liquor. 
The  potato  and  yam  ai  e  also  abundant.  The  Chinese  hog 
is  the  only  animal  reared  for  domestic  use,  the  natives 
having  altogether  neglected  the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  *  rses,  formerly  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
still  uuundant  at  their  settlement  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 
The  Inhabs.  usually  reside  In  villages  or  clusters  of  straw 
huts  in  ii.e  midst  of  palm  groves.  They  seem  to  be  in  the 
lowest  iitate  of  degradation,  being  incorrigibly  Indolent, 
debauched,  filthy,  cowardly,  and  superstitious  in  the 
extreme.  The  country  is  divided  among  several  chiefs, 
who,  though  often  at  war  with  each  other,  acknowledge 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  of  Loango,  the  cap. 
The  latter  is  elective  and  absolute ;  but  the  Judicial  : 
power  Is  vested  In  the  cahah  or  asscmblres  of  the  I 
difTerent  villages.  Loango,  called  Burnt  hy  the  natives,  > 
about  1  m.  from  the  coast.  In  lat.  i°  3('i'  .S.,  Iniig.  12"^  2()'  ; 
E.,  has  been  said  to  have  a  pop.  of  l.'i.Oflfl  persons.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  huts.  This  and 
the  ports  of  Kabeiida  and  iMi^umba,  also,  in  Loango, 
were  formerly  among  the  principal  slave  marts  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  we 
doubt  whether  it  be  materially  diminished.  (For  fur- 
ther and  ample  information  as  to  this  country,  see  I'oy- 
ng/  i  la  Cdle  OccidrnlaU  de  C.lfriquf,  by  Uegrandprc, 
passim ;  and  Ptevuil,  Hiitoire  Oini!rale  de$  Vouagct,  vol. 
^..^g-filO.) 

LoniRS,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Indre-ct-Loire, 
cap.  arrond,  on  a  hill  beside  the  Indre,  231  m.  S.E. 
Tours.  Pop.  (IH36),  ex.  com..  3,(inO.  It  Is  irregularly 
laid  out,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  ;  but  it  is  clean,  and 
has  many  good  houses.  Its  castle,  on  a  plateau,  at  the 
iummit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  Is  situated,  has 
gained  considerable  notoriety  in  French  history.  It 
appears  to  have  been  built  In  the  last  ages  of  the  West- 
ern Kinpire,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  remains 
of  that  iMTlod  now  existing  In  Fra.;cc.  Charles  VII. 
defended  it  successfully  against  the  Kngllsh  ;  Louis  XI. 
made  it  a  stKte  prison  ;  and  licre.  Cardinal  Halue,  of  In- 
famous memory,  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  for  II 
years.  It  is  now  mustly  destroyed,  what  remalix  being 
occupied  by  the  sub-prefecture,  prison,  Ac.  The  pa- 
lace of  Charles  VII.,  now  the  municipality,  is  a  large 
oblong  hulldloK  on  the  hank  of  the  Indre  ;  it  was  long 
the  residence  of  Agnes  Siircl,  whose  remains  ar  -  depci- 
illed  in  a  chapel  In  a  tower  of  her  erection.  The  church 
of  Loclu'S,  originiiUy  foiiiiiled  cirta  anno  450,  Is  a  sin- 
gular piece  nfarcliltecture,  with  f>iir  Kteeples,  two  of 
which  are  about  KKl  ft.  high.  Luchi's  communicates 
with  the  little  town  of  DeaiiTieu  by  several  bridges  over 
the  Indre.  It  Is  (he  seat  ofa  tribunal  »i  primary  Juris- 
diction, and  a  communal  I'ollege  ;  and  has  inanufactiirra 
of  linens  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  Ike. 
{Hugo,  art.  Indri'-el-Loirr,) 

LOCIIMAHKN,  a  royiil  and  pari.  Iinr.  and  market 
town  of  Scotlanil,  co.  Duinfries,  In  a  level  ciiiinir),  siir- 
I'Hindett  by  several  Imhi,  or  lake*,  10  m.  N.K.  Diim. 
fries,  and  j'i  m.  N.W.  l'.irll>le.  Pop.  1,(112.  The  toHii 
ciinsists  of  one  extremely  vklile  street,  more  or  le*«  over- 

firown  wKli  xrass.  The  public  buildings  ate  a  (owii- 
louse,  parish  ehureli,  and  a  ill»ientlng  chapel.  It  lui* 
rMi  manuf'aetures.  The  school)  are  Knod;  and  tlii're  U 
a  subscription  library  ;  but  It  is  aldiKetlier  niKiiit  the 
piHirest  royal  bor.  In  .Scudaml.  Loilunahen  owes  l(s 
origin  to  the  protection  afflirded  by  a  castle  of  the  same 
name,  built  in  the  Tith  century.  I>y  the  iiruces,  lord*  of 
Annaiidale,  from  whence  King  Idiltert  liruce  was  de- 
scended. The  site  of  this  TortreAS,  surroiinile<l  hy  a 
deep  fosse  ami  moat,  is  still  called  the  ('a<tle-hill. 
Hubert  Oriire  liullt  another  strong  castle  on  a  |>eniii>ula 
nil  the  H.K.  side  of  the  Castle  Loch,  which,  with  Its  nut- 
works,  covered  nearly  K,  acres.  The  »alls,  In  the  few 
places  where  they  are  still  entire,  are  I2n.lhlrk.  It  was 
preserved  asa  border  fnrtrris  till  the  union  ot  the  crowns  i 
since  which  It  has  gradinilly  gone  (n  (Iithv.  Ilriice  jmr- 
relliHl  nut  the  barony  of  LorliinalH'ii.  ralleil  the  "  lour 
Towns,"  as  It  contains  4  villages,  uinmig  \\U  retainers,  i 
In  small  patches,  on  (lie  comltllim  tli.it  the  orciipaiiti  ; 
thuu'd   furnish   a   certain   amount   of  provi.>iuns   fur  I 
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the  use  of  the  royal  fortress.  The«e  periont,  who  ara 
called  the  "  king's  kindly  tenants,"  had  no  written  title 
to  the  lands ;  and  at  present.  In  case  of  a  sale,  a  simple 
deed  of  conveyance  is  sufficient ;  and  the  succession  ii 
taken  up  without  any  feudal  service.  Owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding  between  these  tenar.  and  the  keeper  of 
Lochmabcn  Palace,  Charles  IL,  in  %4,  guaranteed  to 
them  the  perpetuity  of  their  leases,  and  relieved  them 
from  every  burden,  except  the  rents  and  services  paid 
by  their  ancestors  in  1602,  which  are  nominal  merely. 
The  tenants  are  a  poor  but  contented  class,  having  little 
Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Johnstone, 
of  Annandale,  is  the  hereditary  keeper  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  as  such,  receives  the  nonuiial  rents  In 
question.  Many  of  the  inhab.  of  the  bor.,  like  the 
"  king's  kindly  tenants,"  are  owners  of  small  patches  of 
land,  there  l>elng  within  the  bor.  no  fewer  than  141 
small  proprietors  I  Lochmaben  unites  with  Annan, 
Sanquhar,  Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  sending  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters  in  1840-41, 
41.  (New  Stat.  Ace.  qf  Scotland,  4  Duntfriet,p.  376— 
397. ;  Chattneri's  Caledonia,  ^  Dutufi-iei-ihire  j  Fortyth'i 
Picture  qf  Scotland.) 

LOCHWINNOCH,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scot- 
land,  CO.  Renfrew,  on  the  (balder,  a  stream  which  ter- 
minates in  Castle  Semple  Loch,  \!>i  m.  S.W.  Glasgow, 
and  2.H  N.  Ayr.  Pop.,  in  1H3I,  2,645.  The  town,  which 
is  sheltered  in  every  direction,  except  the  S.E.,  either 
by  rising  grounds,  or  thick  plantations,  has  a  main  street 


(|  m.  long),  with  several  streets  crossing  it  at  right 
angles.  "There  are,  in  the  town,  the  parish  church,  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod,  several  public 
libraries,  anil  v.irious  friendly  societies.  M.iniifactures 
were  early  iiitroduicd  into  Lochwinnoch  ;  but  those  of 
linen  and  silk  have  dlsappe.ired.  Thread-making  was 
intro<luced  in  1 723 :  at  one  time  there  were  about  20 
tliread-mlUs  In  the  place ;  bur  the  business  is  now  nearly 
discontinued.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Three 
cotton-mills  employ  about  61)0  persons  ;  and  there  are 
above  218  weavers  emploi-cd  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Glasgow  and  Palnley.  There  Is  a  small  |>ower-loom 
factory,  a  small  mill  for  carding  and  spi.ining  wool,  and 
one  of  the  best  cornmills  In  Scotland.  "The  line  of 
the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railroad,  opened  in  IH40,  passes 
close  to  I,.ochwinnoch.  (Ibid,  i  and  Factory  Reports, 
1839,  p.  306,  307.) 

LOCKERBIE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Dum- 
fries, in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  on 
the  road  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  37  m.  N.W. 
the  former,  and  66  n  S.E.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,414.  It  Is  neat  and  regularly  built:  its  only  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Associate  .Synod.  Lockerbie  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  excellent  schools.  There  are  two 
public  libraries  and  a  reading  room.  There  are  2  fairs 
and  10  markets  annually.  The  fairs  are  exclusively,  or 
at  least  principally,  for  lambs  and  wool.  When  the 
border  feuds  had  so  far  ceased  (after  the  union  of  the 
crowns)  as  to  allow  a  slight  intercourse  lietween  the 
English  and  Scotch,  the  sheep  farmers  of  the  S.  oi 
Scotland  assembled  here  to  meet  the  English  dealers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  these  filrs,  which  have  been  lung 
very  Important.  The  Lainma»  iVilr  (2d  Monday  in  Aug.) 
is  tlie  largest  lamb  fair  In  Soitland.  The  11)  markets 
biive  each  a  somewhat  difTerent  object ;  one  of  tlieiii 
being  for  hiring  servant,  iinotlier  for  black  cattle  and 
horses  ;  while  those  In  winter  are  principally  for  |iork, 
which  is  largely  prodiueil  in  the  vicinity.  'I'here  are  two 
nraiich  banks  in  the  town.  (Sew  St.  Ace.  qfScot.  ]  Oum- 
friei,  n.  I.OI.) 

i  LOnE'VE,  a  town  of  France,  dtp.  IleraiiU,  cap.  ar- 
rond ,  on  the  Krgufl,  at  the  foot  of  tnc  Cevennes,  27  m. 
W.N.W.  Montpelller.  Pop.,  In  IHIlfi,  rt.  com.,  11,071. 
It  is  ill  built  !  Ii  siirroundiil  by  old  fortlficalionii ;  and 
hns  an  old  cathedral,  formerly  a  bishop's  see.  In  Lo- 
dive  and  its  neighbourhood,  trom  7,0(K.  to  NIlOO  wiirk. 
people  are  employiil  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
for  the  army,  and  nearly  all  the  liihah.  of  the  town  are 
in  some  manner  coiinei'ted  with  this  bui>ine>s,  at  least 
3-4(hs  of  (he  pop.  Iieli>iigliig  to  weavers'  families.  About 
(iO,IKIO  pieces  of  lirniul  rliiih  are  maile  annually.  The 
governineni  dem,md  for  this  cloth  being  pretty  coimtant, 
the  people  engaged  in  its  maiiuhu'ture  have  also  pre((y 
constant  etnpliiyincnt,  and  their  condition  Is  cimseuuenlly 
better  than  that  of  most  of  those  In  the  ordinary  depart- 
meiits  of  Industry.  Wages  are  high;  the  men  getting 
friiiM  I  fr.  75c.  toil  fr.  a  day  ;  wimien  from  7.1  c.  to  Hfr  ; 
and  children  frnni  M)  (o  mi)  c.  The  workpeople  are  said 
to  be  active,  Industrious,  and  particularly  sober ;  and  the 
priipiirtlon  of  llle)tltlniate  to  (he  (o(al  birdis  In  LmlOve  is 
■alil  no(  (o  Ih<  more  (ban  one  In  .'III,  while  In  (he  ilep. 
generally  It  In  I  In  \'.l  This  singular  statement,  the  aeni- 
raey  oi  wlilih  seems  at  llrst  sight  very  niiestinnnlile,  l« 
p'irtly  at  lea<t  accmiiited  lor  by  the  fuet  (hat  (he  wenvi  r» 
iimiiilly  marry  early,  (hat  there  l<  no  garriaon  in  (lie 
dm  M.  (hn(  some  ni  tlie  fi'inales  lie  in  at  Miililpelller,  lle- 
ilCies,  and  elsewhere,  and  that  there  Is  no  founilling 
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asylum  In  the  whole  arrond.  (.Hugo,  art.  Herault ;  Vil- 
lermii  Tableau  Phyiique,  t/c.  del  Ouvrieri,  i.  319— 
332.) 

LODI,  a  city  of  Lombard^,  cap.  deleg.  Lodi  and 
Crema,  on  the  Adda,  here  crosied  by  a  wooden  bridse, 
and  on  the  road  ttam  Milan  to  Piacenia,  18  m.  S.E. 
Milan.  Lat.  45°  18'  31"  N.,  long.  9"  W  S2"  K. 
Pop.  (1838),  15,963.     It  it  situated  on  ilightly  rising 

f [round,  and  Ii  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  entered  by 
bur  gates.  It  it  generally  well  built,  and  has  broad  and 
regular  streets,  an  old  citadel,  now  dismantled,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  nu- 
merous churohei,  a  large  hospital,  a  theatre,  several 
handsome  palaces,  and  a  large  market-place  surrounded 
with  arcades.  The  church  riella  Incoronala  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Ilramante  ;  it  has  a  fine  rotunda, 
and  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  paintings  by  Cu- 
linto,  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  the  cathedral  is  the  "  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,"  by  the  same  artist.  Lodi  is  a  bishop's 
see  ;  and  the  seat  of  the  governor,  assembly,  and  supe. 
rior  Judicial  courts  for  the  delegates ;  it  has  a  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a  normal 
school,  founded  by  Josep!.  If,  orphan  and  foundling 
asylums,  a  workhouse,  a  mont  de  piiU,  a  large  porcelain 
fact  iry,  and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  &c  It  is  the 
centra  of  the  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese.  (See  Italy 
(Austrian)  in  this  vol.,  p.  64.) 

Lodi  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  tlie  victory 
achieved  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  by  Napoleon,  in 
his  first  Italian  campaign.  The  cannon  of  the  Aus- 
trians  swept  the  bridge  behind  which  tliey  were  drawn 
up ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  forced  by  the  French 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Austrian  army  to- 
tally defeated.  On  this  occasion,  the  intrepidity  and 
gallantry  of  Napoleon  shone  as  conspicuously  as  hit 
skill  as  a  tactician.  (Oeilerr.,  Nat.  Encycl.  ;  Berghaus  ; 
Conder'i  Ilalu,  Ac.) 

LOFFODEN  I.SLES,  a  group  of  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  between  lat.  67°  '0*  and  69°  W  N.,and  long. 
11°  40'  and  16°  iV  E.  There  are  five  larger  and  several 
smaller  islands,  having  in  all  from  3,r<)0  to  4,000  inhab. 
The  principal  are  (taking  a  S.W.  direction)  Andfien, 
LangSen,  and  Hindiien,  which  Is  the  largest  of  the  whole 
roup,  and,  with  six  others,  forms,  on  the  side  of  the 
ilorweglan  continent,  the  great  gulph  of  West  Fiord. ' 
The  coasts  of  these  Islands  are  extremely  irregular, 
and  they  rise  into  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  in  some  places  with  glaciers. 
There  are  no  trees,  but  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  grass, 
and  cryptogamout  plants  ;  nor  are  these  islands  of  any 
importance,  except  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  which  are 
very  extensive  and  valuable.  "  In  the  beginning  of 
February  the  cod-flsh  set  in  from  the  ocean,  and  occupy 
the  banks  in  West  Fiord.  These  banks  are  from  3to  10  m. 
out  In  the  Fiord,  at  a  depth  of  rw>m  60  to  80  fathoms  ; 
and  the  fish  crowd  so  much  together  while  depositing 
their  spawn,  that  It  is  said  a  deep  sea  lead  Is  often  inter- 
rupted in  Its  descent  to  the  bottom  throiiiili  these  Ji>h' 
hillt.  The  fishermen  assemble  In  the  month  of  January 
at  tiie  different  stations,  and  the  flsh  are  caught  by  nets 
and  long  lines,  let  at  night  and  taken  up  in  the  morning. 
An  outnt,  or  company,  consists  of  'i  boats,  rarli  having 
.')  men,  and  provtac<l  with  6  or  8  nets  ;  and  every  120  nr  30 
of  these  companies  liave  a  large  tender  to  bring  out  their 
provisions,  nets  and  lines,  and  to  take  tlic  priKhice  to 
market.  The  fish  iire  cured  as  round  or  stork  flsh  till 
April,  alter  which  tiiey  are  split,  salted,  and  carried  to 
Ornntheim,  or  other  places,  to  be  dried  on  the  rocks, 
like  the  Hcotch-dried  cntl.  Tlie  stock-flsh  are  merely 
united  and  hung  up,  two  tngetiier,  across  poles,  and  are 
dried,  without  salt,  in  the  wind.  In  a  nii'illum  year 
(IK'i7)  there  were  3,!)I6  iHiats  fishing  in  Kl  different 
stations,  accompanied  by  134  tenders,  the  number  of  men 
in  all  being  l.^,33<.  The  pro<luce  amoimtinl  to  i<i,45)i,(i'^0 
tl»h,  which,  when  dried,  would  weigh  h,n(KI  tons  ;  tliere 
were,  also,  i\fi'.\»  barrels  of  cod-nii,  and  li.IMM)  barrels  of 
nid.roc.  This  Important  winler-flshery  ends  in  the 
inl<l(ile  of  April,  '1  lie  herring  fishery  on  these  shores  Is 
nl  much  less  consequence."  (Laing»Sorumy,  p.  399— 
4iia.) 

LOtillUR  (/.oAajTMC,  "the  iron  fort"),  a  strong  hill 
flirt  of  Illmlostan,  iirov.  Aurungabad,  In  the  lltitltn  ter- 
ritories, "lO  m.  N.W.  I'lHinah.  From  the  perpcntliculHr 
hi'iKht  iif  the  rwk  on  whirti  It  is  built,  this  fortress  conlil 
not,  if  iiroperly  defended,  Ih'  taken  liy  storm.  It  Is  siip- 
pllrd  wllh  water  by  numerous  tanks  ami  springs,  and  has 
extensive  exravatetl  magailnes.  It  came  Into  the  posses- 
sion nf  the  Ilrltlsh  in  1818. 

I.OCIIONO  (an,  Juliobrtga),  n  town  of  Hpain,  in 
Old  Castile,  prov,  Huria,  on  a  spacious  plain  on  the 
I'Jiro,  which  Is  here  irossiMl  by  a  handfonie  bridge,  A7 
m.  W.M.W.  Pamiieiufla,  and  IMm.  Nl'..  Madrid.  Top., 
ni'i'ording  to  MtllHnii,  8,vl0.  It  coniprlsrs,  liesiiles 
several  good  streets,  two  line  squares,  with  a  coile- 
glale  church,  A  par.  churches,  M  convents,  and  'J  hos- 
pitals. It  has  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  fabrics  of 
saddles,  liats,  and  candles. 
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LOHE I  A,  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  the  most  northerlr 
in  the  terrlt.  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  17S  m.  N.N. W. 
Mocha,  lat.  lli°  41'  20",  long.  42°  46'  14".  It  stands 
on  low  ground,  sometimes  inundated  by  the  tea.  !tt 
port  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  of  even  small  burden  are 
obliged  to  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  olT  shore. 
The  environs  art!  arid  and  sterile,  and  the  town  Is  111 
supplied  with  water.  It  It  not  walled,  but  Is  defended 
by  several  towers  at  equal  distances  round  it,  though 
only  one  of  these  is  defencible  by  cannon.  A  few  houses 
are  of  stone ;  but  the  greater  part  are  mere  mud  huts, 
thatched  with  grass,  with  a  straw  mat  for  the  door,  and 
rarely  any  windows.  The  chief  edifices  are,  a  mosque, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  Mohammedan  saint  who  founded 
the  town  ;  the  governor's  residence ;  the  custom-house, 
and  some  cofl'ee  warehouses.  The  cotke  shipped  at 
Loheia  is  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha  ;  but  it  notwithstand- 
ing carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  it  with  Cairo, 
through  DJidda.  Lime  Is  prepared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  calcination  of  coral ;  and  near  the  town  is  a 
s.ilt  mine.  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  de  L'Arabie,  i.  243. ;  Oeog. 
Journal,  ic.) 

LOIK-ET-CHER,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  be- 
tween lat.  47°  16'  and  48°  lO"  N.,  and  long.  0°  30'  and 
2°  15'  E.,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loire,  E.  Loiret  and  Cher, 
S.  Indrc  and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  W.  the  latter,  and 
Sarthe.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  80m.;  breadth  varying 
from  20  to  45  m.  Area,  6'i5,971  hectares.  Pop.  (1836), 
244,043.  Surface  mostly  plain,  with  a  general  inclination 
toward  the  W.  The  Loire  intersects  the  dep.  nearly  In 
its  centre  in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W, ;  the  other  cnief 
rivers  are.  In  the  N.  the  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe ; 
and  In  the  8.  the  Cher,  Bouncheure,  and  Cosson, 
affluents  of  the  Loire.  In  the  S.  of  the  dep.  are  nume- 
rous pools  and  marshes,  which  in  the  arrond.  of  Ro- 
morantin  cover  nearly  3,400  hectares.  In  1834,  it  was 
estimated  that  369,627  hectares  of  the  surface  were 
arable,  3I,6J4  occupied  with  postures,  26,591  with  vine- 
yards, 70,210  with  woods,  and  80,096  with  heaths,  wastes, 
&c.  More  corn  is  grown  than  Is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption; in  I83.\  1,K61,.'>98  hectolitres  were  harvested, 
chiefly  oats  and  wheat.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  it 
estimated  at  above  900,000  hectolitres,  some  of  which  is  of 
a  pretty  tolerable  quality :  the  wines  are  principally  made 
into  brandy  and  vinegar  ;  but  a  peculiar  variety,  of  a  very 
deep  dark  hue,  is  extensively  employed  to  deepen  the 
colour  of  other  red  wines,  and  to  give  a  reddish  tint  to 
white  wines.  (Jul/i'en,  Topograpbie.p.M.)  Beans  and 
peas,  fruit,  hemp,  liquorice,  and  beet-root,  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  1830,  about  377,000  sheep 
were  kept  in  the  dep.,  the  annual  produce  of  their  wool 
iK-ing  estimated  at  7!>5,000  kllogr,  A  good  many  poultry 
and  bees  also  are  reared.  The  rural  pop.  is,  however,  in 
a  very  depressed  condition  ;  the  labouring  class  occupy 
miserable  huts,  and  in  one  village  the  habitations  are 
said  to  be  mere  caves  dug  in  the  rwk.  In  1K35,  of 
9,\05l  properties  subject  to  the  conlribuliott  Jonciirc, 
49,780  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  I'r.,  and  14,384  at  ftrom 
rt  to  10  fr.  Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  but  the 
most  valuable  mineral  product  is  flint :  the  most  exten- 
sive bwls  of  which  in  Prance  are  in  the  S.  part  of  thit 
dep.,  which  lias  furnished  llio  greater  part  of  the  gun 
flints  used  ill  France.  A  goo<l  workman  produces  In  a 
day  400  Hints  of  the  first,  and  (XK)  of  the  second  quality ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  estimated  that  100  workmen,  as- 
sisted by  their  lamllles,  will  probably  send  to  market 
in  a  year  30,0(Kl,(HK)  flints  of  all  descriptions.  The  em- 
ployment is  very  Injurious  to  the  health,  and  it  is  ai- 
legiHl  that  most  workmen  die  of  chest  diseases  before 
they  attain  to  :il)  years  of  age.  Tiie  dep.  has  several 
iron  forges,  tile  and  glass  factories,  potteries,  &c., 
with  manufactures,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  serge, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  cotton  and 
hempen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  chemical  nriHlucts,  &c. 
It  Is  divided  into  3  arronds,  i  chief  towns,  Hluis  the  cap,, 
lloinorantin,  and  VendAme.  It  sends  3  mems.  to  the 
Ch.  ofDrp,  Numlier  of  electors  In  18.18-9,  1,570,  Total 
public  revenue  in  1x81,  5,!NM,150  fV.  (Hugo,  art. /.oi'r- 
el-lhiri  Official  Tahlei,  4c.) 

LOIKK  (an.  I.igi-r).  tlie  principal  river  of  France, 
through  the  central  part  of  wiilch  It  flows  in  a  W.  direc- 
tion to  lis  rmbourhure  In  the  Atlantic.  Its  basin,  which 
mniprises  nearly  l-4th  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  the 
basin  ol'  the  .Seine  on  the  N  K.,  that  of  the  (iaronne  on 
the  H.W.,  and  that  of  the  Ithime  on  the  K,  It  rises  In 
Mount  (ierliler  de  Jones,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  dt'p,  ArdiVhe,  almiit  lat.  44"8a'N., 
long.  4''30'  K.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,59,'l  ft.  above  the 
sea.  ( Nruguifrf .)  Its  general  direction  is  N, N.W.  to 
mar  Drieans,  after  which  it  flows  mostly  W,H.  W,  to  Itt 
month  near  VaimlMPuf,  in  atxiut  Int.  47°  IV  N.,  and 
long,  2^"  \t>'  W.  Its  entire  course  Is  estimated  at  (170  m,, 
of  whirli  ,M2are  navigable.  Hi'ture  losing  Itself  in  the 
ocean,  it  spreads  out  Into  a  considerable  vstuary ;  be- 
low Nantes  it  is  between  2  and  8  m.  In  width  ;  out  Itt 
naviualion  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  Is  ren- 
dei'utl  dilHcult  by  shallows,  and  numerous  Islands.    Ships 
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of  900  torn,  though  built  at  Nantet,  are  loaded  at  Faim- 
IxBuf  or  St.  Naxaire;  and  all  ihips  of  eoniiderable 
budren  unload  nearly  30  m.  below  Nantei,  their  cargoes 
being  conveyed  to  that  city  by  lighters.  During  the 
first  40  m.  of  its  course,  the  Loire  has  an  average  de- 
scent of  more  than  50  ft.  a  mile ;  its  rate  of  descent 
afterwards  averages  4  ft.  a  mile.  Its  current  is  every 
where  rapid ;  and  its  inundations  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  much  damage  ;  to  prevent  which,  extensive 
embankments  have  been  erected  along  its  banki  below 
Orleans. 

The  tide  rises  to  about  5  m.  below  Nantes.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Maine,  Endrc,  and  Brive  from  the 
)i. ;  and  the  Allier,  Loiret,  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne,  and 
Sevre-Nantalse  from  the  S.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Seine,  by  means  of  the  Orleans,  Briare,  and  Nivernais 
canals ;  witli  the  Rhone  by  the  Canal  du  Centre ;  and 
with  Brest  Harbour  and  the  English  Channel  by  the 
Nantes  and  Brest  canal.  To  obviate  the  impediments  to 
navigation  from  sandbanks,  &c.,  above  Orleans,  a  lateral 
canal,  commenced  in  IS22,  has  been  constructed  along 
the  river :  it  begins  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Briare 
canal,  in  the  dep.  of  Loiret,  and  runs  along  its  S.W. 
bank  till  it  terminates  ^opposite  the  Canal  du  Centre,  in 
tliedep.of  Allier.  The  entire  length  of  this  canal  is  123  m. 
The  scenery  along  the  Loire,  though  in  parts  very  fine, 
is  generally  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Rhone,  Some  very 
important  cities  stand  on  its  banks,  ,imong  which,  reck- 
oning from  its  source,  m.iy  be  spccillod,  Koanne,  Nevers, 
Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Sauinur,  Ancvnis,  and  Nuntcs, 
Vict.  Geog.,  Sjc.) 

LOIRK-HAUTB,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  between 
lat.  44°  45'  and  4,')°  24'  N.,  and  long.  3°  and  4°  ao*  E., 
having  N.  Puy-de-D6me  and  Loire,  S.E.  Ard(>che,  and 
S.W.  Lozdreand  Cnntal.  Area, 4<)8,660  hectares.  Pop. 
89S,3A4.  It  Is  generally  mountainous,  with  a  slu|ic  to  the  N. 
The  Cevennes  mountains  run  along  its  S.W.  border,  and 
•  range,  passing  oflT  laterally  from  them,  intersects  the 
dep.  about  its  centre,  and  afterwards  bounds  the  dep.  of 
Loire  on  the  W.  But  most  of  its  mountains  belong  to 
the  volcanic  system  of  France.  The  Loire  and  Allier  are 
the  principal  rivers,  and  receive  numerous  small  streams 
witi-.in  the  dep. :  there  are  manv  small  lakes  and  pools 
around  LeTuy,  and  elsewhere.  1  lie  bottoms  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile,  but  not  the  other  parts  of  the  dep, ;  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  bt^ing  stonv  or  sandy.  In 
1834,  it  was  efitimate<l  tliat  there  were  220,072  hectares  of 
arable  land,  7U,432  ditto  meadow,  74,030  ditto  wimmIs  and 
forests,  and  !MI,23<J  ditto  lieatlis,  &c.  Agriculture  is  ex- 
tremely backward ;  half  tlie  arable  land  is  constantly 
in  fallow,  and  the  occupiers  are  miserably  poor.  .Sul- 
flclent  corn,  chiefly  rye  with  some  wheat,  is,  however, 
grown  for  home  consuinptlnn  ;  but  about  5(i,0()0  liectol. 
of  wine  are  annually  imported.  The  natural  pastures 
are  good,  anJ  their  Irrigation  is  pretty  well  conducted. 
In  IM.10,  there  were  alMmt  IHH,0(K)  head  of  cattle,  and 
>7H,000  shei'p  in  the  dep. ;  the  latter  yielding  about 
3,V),000  kilog,   a  year  of  wool.    The  rural  pop.  is,  in 

fteneral,  very  poor  ;  and  about  3,(K)0  individuals  annually 
eave  the  dep,  in  search  of  einplovment  in  the  other 
deps.,  as  rea|H>rs,  road-makers,  (lay  iaimurers,  &c,  ; 
and  usually  return,  after  alxmt  six  months'  absence, 
with  sums  supposed  to  average  alH)ut  70  fr.  each.  The 
land  is  very  much  subdivideii.  In  1H,TV  of  <,I3.I4JM  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  conlribulitin  fimcifn;  4.^,5H7  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  there  are  fewer  large  pro- 
perties in  this,  than  in  any  other  dep.  of  France,  Cor- 
riip  iinly  excepted.  lUute-Loire  yields  aniuially  about 
auo,0(HI  metrical  quintals  of  coal,  worth  as  many  francs, 
and  a  little  iron,  sine,  and  antimony.  Manufactures 
either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  conflne<l  to  common 
linen  fabrics,  lace,  tiles,  bricks,  earthenware,  silk  riband, 
and  organiine  in  small  (|uaiilltlcs.  I.e  I'uy  has  a  small 
lace  manufacture,  and  is  tlic  great  entre|>At  for  tiu-  small 
bells  {ureloli)  used  liy  the  muleteers  and  waggoners  of 
the  S.of  France.  Ilaute-I.oire  Is  divided  into  3  arronds.  ; 
rhief  towns.  I.e  I'uy  the  cap,,  llrioude,  and  Vssenaeaux. 
It  sends  3  mems.  to  the  Cli.  of  Den.  NumiMT  of  electors 
(|H3H.3<t)  l,2l!l.  This  dep,  is  salil  to  lie  tnxnl  in  a  di>- 
proportionatelv  high  degree  n<  compared  with  its  means : 
in  i*!!,  the  pubilc  revenue  derived  Ironi  it  was  4,3i;t,731 
fr. ;  expenditure,  2,."i24,8i«l  Ir,  ( //ugd,  art,  llautf-Luire  i 
French  (Ifflriat  Tnhln.) 

I.OIKK-INFKKIKl'RK,  a  mtritlme  dep,  of  France, 
formerly  included  In  the  prov,  of  llrlltany.  iN'tween  iat. 
4ii'^  Ml'  anil  47^  50'  N,,  and  long,  i^  ami  y'.'«l'  W.,  hav- 
ing N.  Morblhan  ami  lile-et- Viialii<>,  K.  Maiiu'-et- 
Loire,  H,  Vendee,  and  W.  the  Atianlic.  Area,  )iNI,7(l| 
hectares,  I'op.,  in  IKVi,  47ii,7iii<.  The  Loire  has  its 
mouth  in  this  dep.,  which  It  intersects  from  K,  to  W, 
near  its  centre.  Tin-  Knlre.  .Sevre-Nantaise,  Maine, 
Moliie,  ftc,  affluents  of  llie  Loire,  are  the  oilier  chief 
rivers,  all  of  them  iM'iiig  navigable  for  some  distance. 
Tlie  Vilalne  skirts  the  N.W  ,  extremity  of  the  dep.,  and 
rnmmunliates  with  the  Loire  by  the  raiMl  lieiween 
Nantes  and  Brest.  Lakes  ami  |nkiI«  are  estimated  to 
cover  7,900  hectaroi  ;  the  chiaf  of  thess  Is  tiM  (Jinml 


LOIRET. 

Lieu,  in  the  S.,  4  m.  in  length  bv  about  the  lame  In 
breadth.  There  are  only  a  few  bllli  of  insignificant 
elevation  in  the  N,E. ;  but  along  a  part  of  the  coast  is 
a  succession  of  sandy  downs  (dunes),  which,  not  having 
been  fixed  by  any  artificial  method,  are  gradually 
extending  themselves,  and  have  quite  buried  the  old 
village  of  Escoublac.  On  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
as  at  Guerand6,  &c,,  the  sea  has  receded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  isles  of  Nolr-Moutiers  and  Bacin 
belong  to  this  dep.  In  1H34,  about  321,600  hectares 
were  arable,  and  105,062  in  pasture ;  vineyards  occu- 

Eied  29,346  hectares,  orchards  10,984  hect,,  woods  33,075 
ect.,  and  heaths,  wastes.  Sec,  139,352  hect.,  or  nearly 
l-5th  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The  country,  on  the 
S,  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  much  superior  in  fertility  to 
that  on  the  N.,  and  it  is  nearly  all  under  culture;  but 
agriculture  is  everywhere  in  the  most  backward  state. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  little  proprietors,  many  of 
whom  engage  themselves  as  labourers  on  the  larger 
farms,  who  hold  from  1  to  10  acres  of  land,  farmed  by 
their  families.  Very  few  properties  yield  a  rental  of 
6,000  francs  (1,500/.  a  year).  The  largest  farms  seldom 
extend  lieyond  300  acres ;  the  greater  number  varying 
from  160  to  200.  In  18.15,  of  128,089  properties  subject 
to  the  contribution  fonciire,  07,796  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.,  and  19,814  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Nantes  there  are  lands  which  let  as  high  as  3/.  lOr. 
an  acre ;  wliilc  in  the  vicinity  of  Chtteaubriant  tlie 
average  rent  is  under  lOi.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  dep. 
it  is  still  less.    Lenses  generally  run  from  3  to  5  and  7 

J 'ears :  seldom  beyond  the  latter  term.  Few  farms  are 
et  for  a  money  rent.  Some  farmers  pay  a  stipulated 
quantity  of  grain  for  the  arable,  and  money  for  the 
pasture  land ;  but  the  far  greater  number  hold  on  the 
metayer  principle,  paving  half  the  gross  produce  to  the 
proprietor.  The  reader  will  not,  consequently,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  the  farmers  are  without  capital 
or  intelligence,  that  their  implements  and  cattle  are  very 
inferior,  and  tliat  the  land,  which  is  not  half  tilled,  is 
usually  left  fallow  every  other  year,  and  frequently  for 
some  years  together.  The  usual  wages  of  farm  labour- 
ers vary  from  lid.  to  9|<f ,  a  day  :  women  get  from  id. 
to  7i<f,  During  liarvest  wages  are  about  half  as  much 
liigher.  Little  butcher's  meat  is  consumed  by  the  agri- 
cultural pop.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  bread, 
butter,  or  fat,  cabbage  soup,  buckwheat,  pancakes  and 
potatoes.  Paupers  are  very  numerous  in  winter,  and  In 
the  rural  districts  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
tiieir  support.  The  occupiers  are  in  general  miserabir 
lodged,  frequently  sleeping  In  the  same  apartment  witfi 
their  cattle.  They  are  not  in  debt,  but  have  no  money  ; 
arc  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices  ;  and  move  on 
without  an  elfort  to  improve  their  condition.  (Contular 
Hcport.) 

The  produce  of  corn  is  estimated  at  about  1,400,000 
hectolitres  a  year,  urincipaiiy  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  rye: 
a  good  many  turnips  are  raised  as  food  for  cattle  and 
slieep.  The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  by  Jullien  at 
•MKI,000  hectolitres,  but  the  quality  is  inferior;  about 
300,1100  hectolitres  are  consumed  in  the  dep,,  the  rest 
b<>ing  principally  converted  into  brandy,  'I'ho  annual 
produce  of  cider  may  lie  alKiiit  I30.0(XI  hectolitres.  The 
pastures  on  the  linnks  of  the  Loire  are  excellent,  and 
teed  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  cows  are  good 
milkers,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  is  famous  for  its 
butter.  In  18,10  the  stork  of  sheep  amounted  to  !I3<J,0II(I 
head,  priHluring  2,VI,(NHI  kilog,  of  wool.  The  horses, 
tliough  not  large,  are  strong  and  h.indsome.  The 
forests,  which  aliouiid  with  n.iits.  f(>ed  a  goml  m'iny  hogs. 
Bees  are  numerous,  and  the  honey  and  wax  of  the  dep, 
have  a  high  repr.tation.  The  pilcharii  and  herring  llsli- 
eries  are  Vm|Kirtanl :  tlie  former  employs  3,000  lisliernicii 
on  the  water,  and  a  great  many  women  in  salting  ami 
liarreliing  the  pilchards  on  shore.  The  manufaitiire  ni 
salt,  from  the  extensive  salt. pans  at  NoirnioiilliTH, 
(iiiernnde,  Croisic,  Ac.  employs  about  7,000  hands,  ami 
furnishes  produce  worth  above  !KK),000  fr,  a  year,  lloi; 
Iron  is  plentiliii,  and  is  sineitrd  in  the  arronds.  of  Aiicenis 
and  Cliiteaiibrlant.  A  tin  mine  is  wrought  at  I'irlac. 
(iranlte.  coal,  turf,  porcelain,  rlay,  \c.  are  the  oilier 
chief  mineral  priHluiis,  There  are  two  royal  cannon 
foundries  and  several  building  docks  in  the  dep,,  ami 
maiiufaclures  of  sail-cloth,  rope,  glass,  porcelain,  tlic», 
pa|H>r,  leather,  ftc.  The  traiie  of  tills  dep.  centres  aiino'-i 
entirely  in  Nantes  (wlilch  see).  It  is  divldeil  into  ,'i 
arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Nantes  the  rap,,  (Mitteaiiliriaiit, 
Anceiils,  I'aimliieuf,  and  .Savenay,  It  sends  7  mciiin,  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Keglstered  electors  (I8:IM-<,I),  2,20H. 
Total  piililic  revenue  In  i 83 1,  27,0411,954  fr.;  expenditure, 
|0.ttso,i;m  fr.  (//w^d,  art.  I.iiirc  It^ftriiurt  i  t'niuS 
(Uflniil  Tiihln  i  I'nrl.  lieiwrl.) 

LOIIIKT,  a  dep.  of  France,  region  centre,  lielnecii 
tat.  45'  i»'  and  46  '  ia'N.,  a,i,|  long,  3"  42'  and  4"  4.'>'  F  . 
having  N,  Kure-et.Loir,  ,Seine,el-()lse,  and  H«>iiie-et- 
Marni',  F,  Votine,  S,  Nit'vre,  Clier,  and  lioir-et-t  her, 
W  the  last-iiaineii  dep.  Area.  6(>7,ii7!t  hectares,  I'ol'. 
(18311),  319,189,   Surface,  fur  the  most  part,  level  i  but  in 
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LOKEREN. 

the  N.  It  a  chain  of  hills  ieparating  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  traverses  the  S.  half  of 
the  dep,,  generally  in  a  W.  direction.  It  receives  the 
Loiret,  which  rises  within  the  dep.,  and  joins  the  Loire 
after  a  short  course;  being,  however,  navigable  for 
boats  nearly  to  its  source.  S.  of  the  Loire,  the  country 
is  marshy,  uncultivated,  and  infertile ;  but,  in  other  parts, 
it  is  very  productive,  particularly  in  the  W.  districts.  In 
1831),  the  arable  lands  were  said  to  comprise  394,.'i90  hec- 
tares, meadows  24,464  ditto,  vineyards  39,882  ditto,  and 
forests  99,474  ditto.  Agriculture  is  in  a  comparatively 
forward  state.  The  corn  grown,  which  is  chiefly  oats 
and  wheat,  exceeds  the  quantity  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  annual  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
1,200,000  hectolitres;  two-thirds  of  which  is  exported, 
under  the  name  of  vi'ns  d'Orlfans,  and  the  rest  con- 
sumed at  home,  or  converted  into  brandy  or  vinegar. 
None  of  the  wine  is  of  a  superior  quality  ;  but  the  better 
sorts  arc  esteemed  as  vi'tu  ordinaires.  Cider  is  made  in 
the  arrond.  of  Montargis.  Various  fruits,  with  flax,  hemp, 
satfron,  &c.  are  grown ;  and  of  late  the  culture  of 
heet-root  for  sugar  has  gained  ground.  The  different 
branches  of  rural  industry  are  all  pursued  by  the  same 
individuals  who  simultaneously  grow  corn,  garden  pro- 
duce, and  wine ;  and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  &c. 
In  183U,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  dep. 
iiearlv  100,000  head  of  black  cattle,  .ind  400,(XM)  sheep. 
The  fatter  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  Knglish 
hri'eds.  In  183.5,  of  1 18.143  pro|)erties  sulyect  to  the  con- 
tribution fonciere,  56,001  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr., 
and  \\V>J  at  between  5  and  10  fr. ;  but  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  number  of  large  properties. 
The  manufacture  of  coarse  broad  cloths  and  other  woollen 
fabrics  are  said  to  employ  a  large  number  of>hands ;  and 
Orleans  has  manufactures  of  line  cloth,  flannels,  woollen 
yarn,  &c. ;  but  the  commerce  of  that  city  ti.vs  latterly 
(Iccllned.  Cotton  yarn,  vinegar,  white  lead,  paper,  parch- 
inent,  earthenware,  &c.  arc  idso  produced  ;  and  there  arc 
numerous  distilleries.  Meung  Is  celebrated  for  Its  leather ; 
Montargis  and  I'ithiviers  arc  the  chief  seats  of  the  French 
fiain°on  trade ;  and  the  latter  town  Is  celebrated  for  its 
Hiilvaut  d'amandes,  and  palia  d'aloiifltfs.  The  dep,  is 
divided  into  4  arronds, :  chief  towns,  Orleans,  Glen, 
Montargis,  and  HUhiviers.  It  sends  5  mems.  to  the 
Ch.im.  of  Dep.  Numlwr  of  electors  (1838-39),  2,093. 
Total  public  revenue  (1831),  14,001,284  fr. ;  expenditure, 
5,270, l8-'>  fr.   (Hugo,  art.  Luircl ;  ((fflciat  Tahiti.  *c.) 

LOKKIIEN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  K.  Flanders, 
rap.  canton,  on  the  Deurne,  and  on  the  road  from  (ihent 
to  Antwerp,  12  m.  K.N.K.  Ghent. .  Pop.,  In  1836,  16,153. 
lis  ap|>earance  Is  that  of  n  "  large,  quiet.  Flemish  vil- 
l,ige.  It  Is  celebrated  for  Its  linen  fabrics ;  and  has 
also  manufactures  of  cottim  goods,  flannels,  lace,  hats, 
and  soap,  with  cotton  printing  estnbllsliinents,  bleaching 
lirnunds,  breweries,  distilleries,  oil  mills,  &c.  It  has 
large  weekly  markets,  and  a  considerable  trade  In  Its 
native  priKhicta,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  couutry.  {Ue 
I'loti  ;  Hi'nscMing,  Sir,) 
I.OMIIAHDY.  Sec  Italv  (Austkian). 
l,(»MROK,  an  Island  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  be- 
tween lat.  8'^  and  9°  N.,  and  long.  IHH  and  117"^  K., 
m'parated  on  the  W.  from  Hall  by  the  strait  of  Loinhok, 
1111(1  on  the  K.  from  Sumbiiwa  by  the  strait  of  Alias,  the 
last  iH'lng  the  most  eoniinodloiis  passage  through  the 
Siiiida  chain  of  islands. 

I,i)intH>k  Is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  ;  its  length  may  be 
f'.tlinated at  .'i3m.;  average  breadth, 4. 'im.  Area, proliably 
V. K")  sq.  m.  A  mountHlii  chain  covered  with  forests, 
iiins  \V.  to  K.  through  the  H.  portion  of  the  Island,  and 
uii  isolated  height,  the  peakof  I.omlxik,  rises intheN.  to 
N.iHKi  IY.alK>vethesea.  Several  rivers  disemlKigue  on  the 
N..  K...  and  W.  coasts.  The  country  It  populous,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  Illeo  is  raised  by  artlllclal  irrluatlnii, 
»i  in  the  Carnatle ;  and  abundant  supplies  of  bullocks, 
hogs,  poultry,  vegetables,  Use.  may  be  ot>talned  at  the 
ciiiiiiniHllous  |M)rt  of  Anipannan,  on  the  W.  coast.  The 
IiiIihI).  are  Mohammedans,  and  more  civlllsol  than  the 
K.  Islanders  In  general.  They  earrv  on  a  considerable 
lr,ide  with  .lava,  Borneo,  and  other  Malay  islands.  I.oni- 
l)iik  .iiid  Mntaram  are  the  chief  towiii) ;  tlie  last  is  the 
ic'.iiieme  of  the  rajah,  who  Is  tributary  to  the  sultan  of 
Hail.  (Criiufurd'i  Indian  Anhificliigtt  i  lliimillun't 
t:.  I.  (Inxcllccr.) 

I.OMONI)  (UKN),  this  mountain  attains  to  an  ele- 
v.illcm  of  3,19.5n.  aUive  the  level  of  the  sea.  I'°r(nn  Its 
tiilnily  to  (llasgow,  from  which  it  Is  distant  N.  \V. 
VTin..  and  Its  |H»lllon  iM'twi'en  Lochs  t.omimd  and 
K  Urine,  It  Is  by  far  the  iH'st  known  and  most  freiimntly 
M.lled  of  any  of  the  highland  mountains.  Its  suinnilt, 
vlilch  Is  conipoted  of  inleaeeons  slate,  mixed  with  quarts, 
iniinnands  a  great  extent  of  view,  "  The  wliiile  extent 
III  l.iich  Uiniiind,  with  Its  wooded  Isles,  appears  just  lie- 
iK'iitli  l.oeh  Long,  Loch  Katrine,  LihIi  Farii,  and  tiie 
liver  Clyde,  fnrni  the  principal  waters.  The  nniuiilaliis 
I  Arran  ap|iear  tcry  distiiiet ;  and  to  tlir  N.  aliis  upon 
up  llie  ania/liig  ticn."  (/'rriNii>i<'.t  Tuiir  in 
lliiml.  II, 
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LOMOND  (LOCH),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  between  the 
cos.  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  Us  most  southerly  ex- 
tremity being  6}m.  N.  from  the  town  of  Dumbarton. 
This,  which  Is  the  largest  of  the  Scotch,  and.  Indeed,  of 
the  British  lakes,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  about  24  m.  in  length  N.N. W.  and  S.S.B.,  and 
where  broadest,  along  its  S.  shore,  it  is  from  7  to  8  m. 
across ;  but  its  upper  portion,  f^om  Rowerdinnan  inn, 
N.  to  Ardleesh,  Is  comparatively  narrow,  being  only 
aliout  1  m.  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
25,000  acres  :  its  most  usual  depth  is  about  20  fathoms  ; 
but  in  some  places  it  has  a  depth  of  80,  and  even  of  120 
fathoms.  It  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  finely  wooded.  The 
scenery  of  this  lake  is  varied  and  magnificent.  Its  N. 
extremity  stretches  into  a  wild,  rugged,  and  dreary 
country.  On  the  B.  side  Ben  Lomond,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  rises  from  Its 
margin  ;  but  on  descending  the  lake,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  changes  ;  the  mountains  become  less  precipitous : 
the  glens  between  them  are  well  wooded,  and  filled 
with  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  on  the  S.  It  is  bounded  by 
a  low,  rich,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  country.  Its 
surface  level  Is  from  3  to  5  ft.  higher  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ;  and  it  is  generally  about  22  (t.  above  the  sea 
level.  It  receives  several  streams,  of  which  the  Endrick, 
which  flows  Into  Its  S.E.corner.is  the  most  considerable. 
Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  away  by  the  river 
Levcn,  which,  issuing  from  its  S.  extremity,  falls  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  close  to  Dumbarton.  In  summer  it 
Is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists ;  and  a  steamer  is  esta- 
blished on  the  lake  for  their  accommodation.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  state  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were 
violently  agitated  at  the  period  of  the  great  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  in  175,5. 

LONATO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  delcg.  Brescia,  cap. 
distr.  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  13 m.  E.S.E.  Brescia. 
Fop.  5,000.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by  a  castle,  has 
four  churches,  an  hos|>ital,  a  montydc  piili,  cavalry  bar- 
racks, and  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  saltpetre. 

LONDON  (Lat.  Londinium,  Fr.  Londres), 
the  metropolis  of  the  U.  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  most  populous, 
wealthy,  and  commercial  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  accounts,  is  situated  nartly  and  principally 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ihames,  in  the  co.  of 
Middlesex,  and  partly  on  its  S.  bank,  in  the  co. 
of  Surrey,  about  45  m.  above  the  river's  mouth 
at  the  Nore,  and  15  below  the  highest  tideway. 
The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  hut  on 
the  S.  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the 
highest  tides  ;  though  by  a  well  constructed  sys- 
tem of  drainage  it  is  kept  perfectly  free  from 
wet.  The  subsoil  is  a  hard  day,  kn«wn  to  geo- 
logists bv  the  name  of  London  clay,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  chalk  basin,  extending 
from  lierkshire  to  the  L.  coast.  In  several 
places  the  cliiy  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  gravel. 
Lilt,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  51°  SfV  48"  N.,  long. 
5'  48"  W.  Greenwich.  Exclusive  of  the  city  of 
London,  properly  so  called,  the  metropolis  com- 
prises thccity  of  Westminster,  thebors.  of  South- 
wark,  Lanil)eth,  and  Marylehone,  and  other  con- 
tiguous di.stricis,  which,  though  formerly  dis- 
tinct, are  now  combined  into  one  vast  mass  of 
houses. 

'1  he  pop.  of  the  metropolis  (including  the  citiei 
of  Loiuh)!!  and  Westminster,  and  the  five  pari, 
bors.,  as  determined  by  the  Itoundury  Act,  with 
the  parish  of  ('helsea,)  has  been  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  four  decennial  returns  :  — 
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LONDON. 


The  estimates  of  its  present  pop.  carry  it  up  to 
above  1,900,000  souls. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Nero,  copid 
negotiatorum  et  commetUuum  maximi  celeore. 
(JlnnaL  lib.  xiv.  §  33.)  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  revolt  of  Boadicea;  but  it  speedily  recovered 
from  that  disaster,  and  has  always  been  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  British  towns. 
It  IS  indebted  fur  its  early  and  long-continued 
prosperity  to  its  admirable  situation.  Though 
45m.  from  the  sea,  it  enjoys,  owing  to  its  position 
on  a  great  navigable  river,  all  the  advantages 
of  an  excellent  sea-port,  vessels  of  800  tons 
burden  coming  up  to  London  Bridge.  Had  it 
been  built  lower  down,  it  would  have  been  less 
healthy  and  more  exposed  to  hostile  attacks ;  and 
had  it  been  higher  up,  it  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  deep- 
water  harbour. 

The  Romans  surrounded  London  with  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  its  limits  were  then  com- 
mensurate with  the  part  of  the  city  said  to  be 
"  within  the  walls,"  reaching  from  the  end  of 
Leadenhall  Street  to  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  from  the  Thames  to  London  Wall  and  Little 
Britain.  The  wall  appears  to  have  inclosed  it 
along  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  land  sides. 
The  great  Roman  roads  called  Watling  Street 
and  Ermin  Street,  as  well  as  the  via:  mcinales, 
centred  in  London. 

The  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
metropolis  at  any  particular  period.  If  we  include 
in  it  those  parts  only  that  present  a  solid  mass  of 
houses,  its  length,  from  £.  to  VV.,  may  be  taken 
at  5^  m.,  and  its  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  at  about 
3^  m.  There  is,  however,  a  nearly  continuous 
line  of  houses  from  Blackwall  to  Chelsea,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  7  m.,  and  from  Walworth  to 
Holloway  of  4^  m.  The  extent  of  surface  co. 
vered  by  buildings  is  estimated  at  about  15  sq. 
m. ,  or  nearly  10,000  acre ^ ,  so  that  M.  Say,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  economist,  did  not  really  indulge 
in  hyperbole  when  he  said,  I.ondrea  n'est  plus  une 
vUle:  c'esi  uiw  province  couverte  tie  maison.il 

Notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  strangers  to  make  their  way  in  Lon- 
don. The  Thames  runs  through  it  lengthwise 
from  W,  to  F^,  and  most  of  the  great  Tines  of 
street  are  parallel  to  the  river,  being  intersected 
at  variable  distances  by  lines  of  cross  streets,  or 
of  streets  running  N.  and  S.  Of  the  former,  or 
of  the  longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river, 
there  are  two  principal  lines :  the  most  northerly 
of  these  ciiters  London  on  the  W.  by  the  Bays- 
water  Road,  passing  in  front  of  the  mie  terraces 
facing  the  N.  side  of  Hyde  I'ark ;  it  then  passes 
through  Oxford  Street,  about  1^  m.  in  length, 
to  .St.  (iiles's,  where  It  bends  through  a  mass  of 
inferior  buildings;  leaving  this,  it  is  prolonge<lby 
Holborn,  a  wide  and  hau(Uonie  street  alxnit  1  m. 
in  length;  whence  it  proceeds  through  .Skinner 
Street,  Snowhill,  and  Newgate  Street,  till  It 
reaches  Chenpslde,  one  of  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares in  the  city.  It  next  |)asses  through  the 
Poultry,  having  the  Bank  and  the  Lxchunge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Mansion- 1  louse  on  the 
other, along  Cornhill,  to  Leadenhall  Street;  and 
it  Ihence  continued,  by  Whilechapel  and  the  IVlile 
Knd  Itoad,  into  the  country.  Its  entire  length, 
from  Hyde  Turk  to  the  Uegent's  t'uuul,  Alile 
Knd,  is  ubo^e  <i  in. 

The  other  great  longitudinal  street  to  the  S. 
of  that  now  tniced,  enter.H  London  on  the  W.  iit 
llvde  I'ark  Corner.  ThLt  I.h  by  I'ur  the  most 
splendid  of  the  entrances  iiUu  the  metropolis. 


Kensington  Gardens  appear  like  an  ornamental 
forest ;  Hyde  Park  gradually  rises  to  the  splen. 
did  terraces  on  the  N.,  and  is  bordered  on  the 
£.  by  magnificent  houses,  or  rather  palaces: 
on  the  left  is  the  handsome  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park  and  the  W.  front  of  Apsley  House,  the 
town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  decus 
et  tutamen  patritB;  and  on  the  right  the  bold 
arch  and  gate  leading  to  the  Queen's  Palace ; 
the  Green  Park,  apparently  stretching  to  the 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  a  long  line 
of  splendid  buildings,  with  the  Norwood  Hills 
in  the  distance.  The  promise  of  a  magnifi- 
cent city  is  not  belied  by  an  advance  through 
Piccadilly.  This,  which  is  the  first  street  of 
London  traversed  by  the  traveller  from  the 
W.,  ;is  1  m.  in  length,  and  is  principally  built 
only  on  one  side,  being  open  on  the  other 
to  the  Green  Park.  It  contains  many  magni- 
ficent private  residences,  and  shops.  On  reach- 
ing the  £.  end  of  Piccadilly,  the  continuous 
line  of  street  deflects  to  the  right  through  the 
Haymarket,  whence  it  proceeds  io  the  K.  along 
the  splendid  line  of  £.  Pall  Mall,  through  Tra- 
falgar Square,  and  past  St.  Martin's  Church, 
till  it  unites  with  the  Strand  :  this,  though  for- 
merly in  many  places  narrow  and  encumbered, 
is  now  a  truly  magnificent  street :  it  follows 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  is  not  far  distant;  and,  besides  two 
churches  in  its  centre,  has  Exeter  Hall  on  its 
N.,  and  Somerset  House  on  its  S.  side.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  is  Wellington  Street,  lead- 
ing to  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  Strand  terminates 
at  the  ancient  gate,  called  Temple  Bar,  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  the  W.  ;  the  great  line 
of  st'eet  being  thence  prolonged  through  Fleet 
Street,  at  the  E.  end  of  which,  on  the  right, 
is  a  fine  street,  leading  to  Blackfriars  Bridge ; 
and  on  the  left  Farringdon  Street,  one  of  the 
widest  in  the  city,  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
long to  Islington :  from  Fleet  Street  the  grand 
line  continues  up  Ludgate  Hill,  till  it  reaches 
St.  Paul's,  the  noblest  edifice  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  E.  end  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
wider  channel  of  communication  joins  in  Chea|>- 
side  the  grand  northern  Imc  already  traced, 
coming  from  Oxford  Street,  Holborn,  &c.  ;  but 
another  branch  of  the  former  line  runs  nearer  the 
river,  through  Watling  Street,  Eastcheap,  and 
Tower  Street,  to  the  wide  and  airy  area  of 
Tower  Hill,  whence  it  may  be  traced  either  in  a 
straight  line  through  Ratcliire-highway,  N.  of 
the  London  Docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along 
Wnpping  and  Shadwell,  where  the  lines  again 
fonn  a  single  street  leading  to  the  W.  India 
Docks.  The  streets  E.  of  the  Tower  are  narrow, 
and  lined  with  mean  houses  mostly  occupied  by 
persons  connected  with  shipping.  This  line  is 
altogether  about  (>  m.  in  length. 

Another  line  of  street  which  unites  with  that 
last  described,  may  be  considered  as  beginning 
at  Vauxhall  Bridge,  close  to  which  is  an  open 
quay,  A  m.  long,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  livvr 
and  of  the  arcniepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth, 
The  line  of  road  is,  however,  soon  separated 
from  the  river  by  ranges  of  buildings,  along 
which  it  passes,  till  it  reaches  Abingdon  Street. 
.At  the  terniiiiallo.  of  the  latter  it  runs  on, 
having  Westminstei  /\bl>ey  on  the  \v\\,  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  WesinilnstiT 
Hall  on  the  rl^^ht :  after  .avlng  these  and 
Westminster  Bridge  ini  thi  right,  it  coiiiiecu 
with  Parllanient  Street,  and  then  with  llio 
siiacioiis  street  called  Whilehiill,  in  which  are 
tile  Treasury,  Horse  Guards,  and  Admiralty, 
separating    it    from   St.  James's   Park  on  tlii' 
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\e(t,  and  the  Banqueting  Hall,  with  other 
handsome  mansions  shutting  out  the  view  of  the 
river.  The  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in 
this  short  line  of  street  is  unequalled,  except 
by  those  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Piccadilly, 
and  by  the  splendid  terraces  of  the  Regent's 
Park.  Beyond  Whitehall  is  Charing  Cross, 
with  the  National  Gallery,  College  of  Physi- 
cians, &c.,  forming  three  sides  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  surrounding  the  site  of  the  intended 
Nelson  monument.  Here  the  line,  bending  £. 
with  the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand,  already 
noticed. 

Among  the  principal  streets  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  1st  and  most  westerly  is  the  Edgewarc 
Hoad,  with  its  continuations,  Park  Lane,  Orosve- 
nor  Place,  and  Vauxhall-bridge  Road,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  bound  the  metropolis  westward : 
The  2d,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the  line  formed 
of  Portland  Place,  Regent  Street,  and  Waterloo 
Place,  extending  between  the  Regent's  and  St. 
James's  Parks,  and  forming  by  far  the  noblest 
public  thoroughfare  in  London,  as  well  from  the 
width  of  road  as  from  the  beauty  of  the  houses 
and  shops  on  either  side.  At  its  S.  termination 
h  a  granite  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  George 
IV.  A  little  N.  of  Piccadilly  the  line  curves 
through  the  Quadrant,  a  handsome  range  of 
buildings,  bordered  on  each  side  by  colonnades 
of  fluted  Doric  pillars  forming  an  arcade  over 
the  footways  :  from  this  point  it  continues  north- 
ward to  Oxford  Street,  where  it  expands  into  a 
circus,  and  then,  resuming  its  former  dimensions, 
l)roceeds  to  the  church  in  Langham  Place :  here, 
by  a  slight  curve  westward,  it  opens  into  Port- 
land Place,  which,  from  its  containing  the  resi- 
dences of  the  principal  ambassadors,  may  be 
called  the  diplomatic  quarter  of  London:  the 
architecture  of  its  houses  is  less  showy  than  that 
seen  in  Regent  Street;  but  the  magnificent  scale 
on  which  they  are  built  sufficiently  indicates  the 
rank  of  their  occupiers:  Park  Crescent  and 
Park  Square,  opening  into  the  Regent's  i'ark, 
form  a  noble  finish  to  the  whole.  '1  ne  3rd  great 
N.  and  S.  line  is  a  continuation  southwards  of 
the  road  from  Hampstead :  it  passes  through 
Tottenham-court  Road  to  the  E.  end  of  Oxford 
Street,  from  which  point  its  course  may  be  traced 
through  narrow  streets  <lown  St.  Martin's  Lane 
to  Charing  Cross ;  but  though  a  busy,  it  is  an 
intricate  thoroughfare,  and  is  devoid  of  architec- 
tural interest.  The  other  principal  N.  and  S. 
lines  consist  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  and  Chancery 
Lane ;  Goswell  Street  and  Aldersgate  Street ;  and 
the  line  of  street  commencing  at  the  Regent's 
(.'anal  on  the  N.,  successively  called  Kingsland 
Kuud,  Shoreditch,  Norton- Polgate,  Bishonsgate 
Street,  and  Gracechurch  Street:  at  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  the  latter  this  line  passes  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  is  thence  prolonged  across  the 
Borough  OS  far  as  Kennington  Church  in 
Surrey:  its  length  is  about  4  m.,  which  may 
1)1'  considered  the  breadth  of  London  in  this 
miarter.  The  portion  of  this  li;ie  at  and  near 
London  Bridge  aff'ordN  some  of  the  finest  points 
lor  viewing  London  and  the  animated  scenery 
on  the  river.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  cross  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  importance.  Among 
others,  a  splendid  line  has  recently  been  onenea 
ry  !l?qiiare  through  Moorgate  Street, 


and    Aing  William   Street,  to 


Croin  Finsbu 
I'rinces  Street, 
London  Bridge 

In  adilitlon  to  the  vorioii*  routes  intersecting 
(Ml  h  other  in  different  directions,  a  grand  line  of 
roiKl  einbracei  the  gi  eater  part  of  London  on  the 


N.,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Boulevards  encircle  Paris.  It  commences  in 
the  I'xbridge  Road,  and  has  a  N.  E.  course 
as  far  as  King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  where  turn- 
ing eastward,  it  ascends  Pentonville  hill,  and 
entering  the  City  Road,  terminates  in  i'  insbury 
Square. 

in  Southwark,  the  great  roads  from  the  differ- 
ent bridges  unite  at  the  well-known  posting  house 
called  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  They  are  ge- 
nerally wide  and  well-built  streets,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  Blackfriars'  Road,  inferior  to 
the  principal  thoroughfares  N.  of  the  river.  A 
line  of  street,  extending  from  Westminster  Road 
to  the  Borough,  connects  these  several  roads  with 
each  other. 

Unlike  Edinburgh  and  many  other  great  towns, 
the  houses  in  London  are  not,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  Temple  and  I  tins  of  Court,  divided 
into  stories  {Scottice  "  flats") ;  but  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  belong  to  or  are  hired  by  one 
individual,  by  whom,  however,  portions  of  them 
are  frequently  let  to  lodgers.  1  hey  have  usually 
a  story  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  com- 
prising the  kitchen  and  other  offices,  above  which 
are  usually  4  stories.  The  smaller,  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class  of  houses  have  narrow 
fronts,  containing  one  room  or  shop  in  the  front 
of  the  street  floor,  and  that  immediately  above  it, 
the  stair  and  a  smaller  apartment  occupying  the 
back  part :  the  two  upper  floors  are  frequently 
divided  into  smaller  apartments.  Every  house 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water ;  and  in  all  the  better  class 
of  houses  It  is  supplied  to  the  top  as  well  as  to 
the  under  story.  Except  in  the  very  worst  parts 
of  the  town,  all  the  refuse  water  and  drainage  of 
the  house  is  conveyed  by  a  covered  drain  to  the 
sewer,  or  grand  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  sunk  below  the  line  of  the  lateral  drains. 
Most  houses  have  cellars  opposite  to  them  under 
the  street  for  the  stowage  of  coal,  and  such  like 
articles.  No  filth  is  ever  laid  down  upon  the 
streets,  which  have  universally  flagged  foot-paths 
along  each  side;  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
course of  horses,  and  the  grinding  of  the  pave- 
ment by  carriages,  the  streets  are,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, extremely  well  kept. 

But  until  a  comparatively  late  period  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  streets  and  houses  of  London  was 
but  little  in  harmony  with  the  wealth  of  the 
inhab.  and  the  richness  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses.  Internal  comfort  was  long  the  only, 
as  it  still  is  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
continue  to  be)  the  grand  object  of  the  Lon- 
doner. Provided  his  house  were  clean,  com- 
modious, and  well  and  handsomely  furnished, 
he  cared  little  about  its  external  appearance. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  interminable  rows  of  dull- 
looking  brick  houses,  erected  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  unifonnity,  led  strangers  to  remark 
that  the  best  streets  resembled  long  walls  pierced 
with  holes  for  doors  .ind  windows.  Even  Bond 
Street  was  said,  in  IHIO,  by  an  intelligent  fo- 
reigner, to  be  "on  ugly  inconvenient  street,  the 
attractions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand; "  but  the  same  author  (Simoiid)  adds 
— "  You  cannot  pass  the  threshhold  without 
being  struck  with  the  look  of  order  and  neatness 
of  the  interior.  Instead  of  the  abominable  filth 
of  the  common  entrance  and  common  stairs  of  a 
French  house,  here  yon  step  from  the  very  street 
on  a  neat  floorcloth  or  carpet,  the  wall  painted  or 
pajiered,  a  lamp  in  its  glass  ball  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  and  every  n|)artnient  in  the  same 
style.     All  is  neat,  cnnipact,  and  independent." 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Paul's, We» 
O  J 
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minster  Abbey,  Somerset  House,  and  a  Fcwr  other 
churches  and  public  buildin^^s,  London  displayed, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  little  architectural 
elegarice.  In  our  own  times,  however,  the  erec- 
tion of  immense  and  splendid  ranges  of  build- 
ings, in  every  direction,  has  made  our  metropolis 
as  superior  to  most  other  capitals  in  appearance 
as  it  has  long  been  in  wealth,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort.  The  line  of  Regent  Street  has  been 
already  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Regent's  Park,  "  affording  an  enchanting  land- 
scape bounded  by  hills,  and  more  than  half 
surrounded  by  a  large  circuit  of  magnificent 
buildings,  worthy  the  capital  of  the  world." 
Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and  the  adjoining 
streets  and  squares  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  with  the  terraces  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  have  all  been  raised  within  the  last 
20  years,  and  are  probably  unequalled  for  sym- 
metry and  magnificence.  Within  a  still  shorter 
space  a  splendid  city  has  been  built  on  the  ele- 
vated ground  on  the  N.  side  of  Hyde  Park;  and 
these,  with  the  magnificent  new  buildings  in 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  .James's  Street,  I'rafalgar 
Square,  &c.,  render  the  W.  end  of  the  city  of 
London  a  residence  worthy  the  wealthiest  aris- 
tocracy in  the  world,  liut  the  improvements 
effected  of  late  years  in  the  city,  or  oldest  part 
of  the  town,  have  been  equally  great  and  striking. 
The  new  streets  that  lead  from  the  Bank  to 
London  Bridge  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  INloor- 
iields  on  the  other,  are  on  a  grand  scale ;  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ground 
which  they  traverse  was  previously  occupied 
by  a  dense  mass  of  houses,  which  had  to  be 
purchased  at  a  high  price,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  do  as  much  credit  to  the  public  spirit 
as  to  the  taste  of  the  citizens.  Four  new  and 
noble  bridges  over  the  Thames  form  no  small 
addition  to  the  improvements  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  of  George  IV.,  that,  like  Au- 
gustus, he  found  a  capital  of  brick,  and  left  one 
of  marble,  it  is  certain  that  during  his  reign  an 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  architectural 
improvement,  which,  so  far  from  being  exhaust- 
ed, promises  to  give  the  metropolis  still  greater 
splendour  and  convenience. 

With  extremely  few  exceptions,  almost  all 
the  houses  in  London  are  built  of  brick,  liut 
within  the  last  few  years  those  in  the  princi|ial 
streets  have  been  mostly  plastered  or  stuccoed 
over,  and  their  fronts  made  so  exactly  to  imitate 
the  tinest  freesttme,  that  it  is  sumetinies  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  them.  This  me- 
thod of  dressing  up  houses  has  contributed 
most  materially  to  the  improved  ap])earunce  of 
the  town.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  beeti  ac- 
customed to  stone  structures,  are  a|)t  to  associate 
ideas  of  insecurity  and  of  rapid  decay  with 
stuccoed  fabrics ;  but,  provided  the  walls  bo 
well  built,  and  the  plaster  be  kept  in  repair  by 
occasional  painting,  stuccoed  houses  are,  in  fact, 
all  but  im perishable.  The  cheapness  of  stucco, 
too,  allows  it  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  class 
of  houses;  while,  from  the  facililv  with  which  it 
may  be  moulded,  it  permits  an  elaborateness  of 
ornament  that  could  not  be  executed  in  stone 
at  many  times  the  cost,  lielgrave  Square,  and 
the  magnificent  terraces  of  Cnrllon  (iardeiiii, 
Hyde  I'ark,  \-c.,  owe  most  part  of  their  elegance 
to  the  judicious  application  of  stucco. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Tliames, 
which  from  its  breiidlh  and  <lepth  might  he  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city,  ns  well  us  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  so 
closely  |>ent  up  by  wharfs,  Nvarehouses,  and  other 


buildings,  that  its  banks  are  almost  shut  out  from 
the  view,  except  where  it  is  crossed.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  fronted  by  the  Custom-house  and  Somerset- 
house,  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  by  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  some  private  houses  m  Whitehall. 
But  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the  river, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  of  the  city,  are 
obtained  from  the  bridges. 

Division! The  moBt  popular  division  of  London  Is 

Into  three  parti :  the  city,  the  west  end,  and  the  borough ; 
Temple  Bar  dividing  the  city  from  the  west  end,  and  the 
river  separatina  Ixitn  these  portions  from  the  borough. 
This  division  (■  necessarily  vague,  and,  for  specific  pur- 
poses, different  divisions  are  made.  The  city  of  London, 
strictly  considered,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  and  is  the  scat  of  commerce  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  city  of  Westminster  Is  W.  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  it  contains  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses  of  pari., 
the  law  courts,  most  of  the  public  offices,  and  the  town 
residences  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  aristocracy.  The 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  however,  do  not  com- 
prise above  an  eighth  part  of  the  area,  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  pop.  of  the  whole  of  what  may  be  considered  the 
metropolis.  For  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  elections, 
the  metropolis  is  divided  into  7  districts :  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  as  above  sttited ;  the  l)orough 
of  Finsbury,  N.  of  the  city  of  London  ;  tiie  Tower  Ham- 
lets, F.  of  Finsbury  and  the  city;  Marylebone,  N.  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  ;  and  2  districts  S.  of  the  river, 
Southwnrk  on  the  E.,  and  Lambeth  on  the  W.  side. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  London,  which  comprises  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  metropolis,  is  roughly  estimated  at 
about  (ion  acres.  Itslboundary  line  leaving  the  Thames 
at  Temple  Lane,  passes  northwards,  crossing  Fleet  Street 
at  Temple  Dar,  and  llolborn  at "  Holborn  Bars."  Turning 
eastward.  It  thence  takes  an  undulating  course,  inclosing 
Smithfleld,  Finsbury  Circus,  and  Bislionsgate  Street,  S. 
of  Spittal  Square,  it  thence  passes  S.L.  through  Petti- 
coat Lane,  to  Aldgatc,  from  which  point  the  boundary, 
fiursuing  a  S.S.W.  course,  reaches  the  Thames  by  a  very 
rrrguiar  line,  excluding  the  Tower.  The  city  Is  divided 
into  lOK  parishes,  of  whicii  97  are  said  to  be  "  within," 
andli  "  without"  the  walls.  This  division  is  now  merely 
nominal,  the  ancient  city  tioundary  having  long  dis- 
appeared, although  the  city  gates,  where  tlie  walls  passed 
the  great  thoroughfares,  were  standing  in  the  last  naif  of 
the  IHth  century. 

The  E.  boundary  of  the  city  of  Westminster  coincides 
with  the  W.  boundary  of  London  at  the  Thames  ami 
Temple;  It  thence  runs  N.W.  to  the  Junction  of  Totteii- 
ham-court-road  and  Oxford  Street.  The  latter  street 
constitutes  the  whole  N.  l>oundary  as  far  as  the  W.  ex- 
tremity at  Kensington  Gardens.  From  this  point  a  very 
irregular  line,  running  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  forms  the  W. 
boundary.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.W.  along  the  Serpen- 
tine, on  leaving  which  it  goes  S.  until  it  reaches  the 
Thames  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  five  metropolitan  boroughs,  l)elng  parliamentary 
only,  and  not  municipal,  netnl  nut  be  minutely  desrrlbed. 
Marylebone  includes  the  three  parishes  of  Maryleboiu', 
I'addington,  and  St.  Pancras  ;  Finsbury  comprises  niiii! 

riarishes,  and  the  Uolls'  liberty ;  and  the  Tower  >lamiols 
nclude  flileen  :  Southwark  embraces  not  only  the  mu- 
nicipal l>orough,  but  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey  and 
Itotneriiitlie  ;  and  Lambeth  comprises  Camberwell  and 
Newington,  as  well  as  the  parish  of  its  own  name. 

Paris,  Sriiianii,S(c. — The  W.  end  of  the  town  isbe.iuti. 
fleil  and  rendered  healthy  by  four  extensive  parks,  appro- 
ately  called  tiie  lungs  of  London.  Tiiey  are  open  to 
the  public  ;  and,  though  each  has  a  different  character, 
tiiey  all  afford  ample  scope  for  healthy  amusement  and 
exercise  to  those  resident  in  their  vicinity.  Hyde  Parli, 
(once  the  manor  of  Hyde,  and  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,)  lying  W.  of  the  road  leading  from  I'ic- 
cadilly  and  Oxford  Street,  e<mtalns  about  4(l<l  acres,  and 
hiis  a  large  and  deep  artificial  lake,  crossinl  by  a  hand, 
some  bridge  of  live  arclies ;  this  lake,  wiiicii  is  nearly 
stralgiit,  is,  liy  an  absurd  misnomer,  called  the  SerpiMi- 
tine  river.  The  whole  of  this  |>ark  is  an  open  field  of  murli 
l)ejiuty,  dotted  with  trees,  and  traversed  by  carriage-ways, 
wiiicli,  ill  lino  weathiT.  during  tiie  season,  are  covercil 
with  gay  and  fashionable  equipages.  Kensington  (iar- 
dens.  Tying  W.  of  the  park,  ami  separated  from  it  liy  a 
trench  ami  wall,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  constitute  a 
line  shady  priimenade.  St.  James's  Park,  extending 
from  Wiiltehali  to  Iliickinghani  Palace,  Is  less  than 
one  fifth  part  of  Hyde  Park,  and  not  so  open  ;  it< 
site  lieing  low,  damp,  anil  mnrshy.  Within  these  lew 
years,  however,  the  central  part  has  iH'eii  tadi-fuliy 
laid  nut,  and  what  was  a  ilirly  straigiit  canal,  riiii- 
iiing  Ihrcingii  a  marsh,  has  iM'come  a  handHonie  varicii 
shi'i't  of  water,  dotted  witii  islands  I'orinliig  the  aliodi'  nl' 
niiinerciiis  .iqiiatic  birds,  and  surrounded  iiy  lawns,  shrnli- 
beries,  and  lolly  trees.    Tlio  avenues  on  tlie  N,  side  of 
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thi8  park  are  open  to  all  pedestriani,  but  only  to  the 
horses  and  carriages  of  aome  privileged.menibers  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  S.  drive  is  open  to  all  private  and  liack- 
ncy  carriages.    The  Green  Park  is  a  triangular  pieoe  of 

ground,  about  as  large  as  St.  James's,  from  which  it  gra- 
ually  rises  to  Piccadilly:  it  is  an  open  and  pleasant 
promenade,  and  forms  a  sort  of  miniature  Hyde  Park, 
but  at  present  (1841)  it  is  undergoing  extensive  alter> 
ations,  ior  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  im- 
provements. The  Hegent's  Park,  which  is  as  large  as 
Hyde  Park,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  all :  it  was 
formed  during  the  regency  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  It  Is  sit.  to  the  N.  of  Portland  Place,  on 
high  ground,  surrounded  by  splendid  buildings,  and  is 
tastefully  laid  out.  This  park  is  not,  however,  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  place  for  the  accommodation  and  recre- 
ation of  the  public :  on  the  contrary,  the  public  is  shut 
out  from  three  fourths  of  its  extent ;  and  some  even  of 
its  finest  portions  liave  been  let  to  individuals  who  have 
built  villas  upon  them  I  This  is  a  scandalous  abuse  of  the 

1)ublic  property :  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  it  should 
liive  been  allowed  to  be  perpetrated,  almost  without  no- 
tice. The  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  are  situated 
on  the  N.  side  of  this  park ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  about  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  for  the 
Uotnnic  Society.  The  probability,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
that  the  public  will  at  no  distant  period  be  shut  entirely 
nut  from  this  park,  and  lefc  to  admire  its  beauties  from 
the  dusty  drive  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Un  the  E.  side  of  the  Kcgcnt's  Park,  near  Park  Square, 
is  the  large  building  most  inaptly  styled  the  Colosseum. 
It  is  a  16  sided  polygonal  structure,  with  a  magnificent 
portico  and  cupola.  It  is  principally  occupied  by  an  Im. 
mense  panoramic  view  of  the  metropolis,  taken  from  the 
ball  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  But  thougli  the 
patience  and  elaborate  exactness  of  the  artist  (Mr.  Hor- 
nor)  be  entitled  to  every  praise,  little  else  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  undertaking. 

The  squares  of  London  are  pretty  numerous  in  all 
parts,  though  the  largest  and  handsomest  are  in  the  W. 
end.  In  many,  the  houses  arc  in  the  first  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  central  gardens  beautil'ully  laid  out. 
Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  Hanover  Squares  lie  between 
Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  fashionable  ;  tho\igh  the  newly-formed  Belgrave 
Square,  in  Pimlico,  bids  fair  to  rival  and  even  surpass 
them,  as  a  favourite  residence  of  the  aristocracy.  St. 
James's  Square,  S.  of  Piccadilly,  with  Portman,  Man- 
chester, and  Cavendish  Squares,  N.  of  Oxford  Street, 
are  mostly  occupied  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Further 
K.  are  Itussell  and  Bedford  Squares,  and  a  cluster  of 
squares  to  the  N.  of  these,  chiefly  the  residences  of 
wealthy  merchants.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  S.  of  llol- 
biirn,  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-built  squares, 
and  its  iuclosure  Is  more  beautifully  laid  out  than  any 
other  in  the  metropolis.  Finsbury  Square  lies  N.  of 
the  city,  and  near  it  is  Finsbury  Circus,  a  round  inclo. 
sure  with  a  pretty  garden.  Many  other  squares,  .formed 
of  good  houses,  respectably  inhabited,  arc  to  lie  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Several  of  the  best  s<iuares  are  decorated  with  sta- 
tues ;  among  which  may  be  remarked,  that  of  Pitt, 
by  Chantrey,  in  Hanover  Square  ;  of  Fox,  by  West- 
mncott,  in  Bloomsbury  Square ;  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, l)y  the  same  sculptor.  In  Kussell  Square ;  and 
(hose  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  in  St. 
James's,  Queen's,  and  Leicester  Squares.  Other  sta- 
tues are  placed  In  dllfercnt  parts  of  the  mi'tropolis, 
flinong  whirh  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  1.,  by 
I.e  Sueur,  at  Charing  Cross;  of  James  II.  by  Gibbons, 
behind  Uhitehall;  of  George  III.,  by  Wyat,  Pali-Mall ; 
o(  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  in  Park  Crescent ;  and  of 
I'anning,  In  Palace  Vard,  adjoining  the  House  of  Ciim- 
nions.  Near  the  K.  rn*r,ance  to  llyde  Park  Is  a  statue, 
c(iple<l  from  a  figure  at  Home,  said,  hut  with(uit  any  au- 
thority, to  be  that  of  Achilles.  It  is  of  brass,  and  was 
fiimu'd  out  of  cannon  captured  by  the  Duke  of  VVel- 
llngtoM,  In  whose  hcmour  it  was  erected,  and  to  whom  it 
is  Inscribed,  by  the  ladies  of  Kngland  I  But  with  all  due 
deference,  It  is  not  easy  to  Imagine  any  thing  more  ab- 
surd. What  has  the  Duke  of  Welllngtoi),  by  far  the  most 
lllustrlims  Kngllshman  of  his  age,  in  common  with  a 
colossal  gladiator,  that  a  statue  of  the  latter  should  bo 
erected  In  Ills  honour  '< 

The  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  l>uilt  In  11171-77, 
In  conuneinorate  tlie  burning  of  London,  is  a  fluted 
Doric  c<dunm,  Wi  tl.  in  height,  deslguetl  by  Sir  t:hristo- 
phi'r  Wren.  Tlie  uetlestal  Is  decorated  by  a  represen- 
tation, in  relief,  of  the  destruction  of  llie  clly,  sculpturiKl 
by  Clblier :  at  the  top  of  the  column  is  a  gallery  all()rding 
a  view  of  the  K.  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the 
summit  is  a  blaiing  urn,  recently  regilt.  It  Is  a  noble 
cohnnn,  and  had  it  lieen  belter  situated  would  have 
been  line  iifthe  greatest  iirnaments  of  the  city.  A  short 
l',n(;lliih  ln»(  riplliin  on  the  pedestal  ascribed,  without 
the  slightest  foundation,  the  conflagration  it  is  designed 


to  commemorate  to  the  treachery  and  malice  of  a  I'opith 
faction.    Pope  alluded  to  this  when  he  says, 

**  Where  London's  column  polnUnff  to  the  ikles, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 

But,  in  1830,  this  offensive  inscription  was  obliterated.  In 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  tne  Court  of  Common 
Council. 

The  York  Column  is  a  plain  Doric  pillar  of  granite, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossal  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  height  of  the  column  Is  Vi\  ft.,  and  above 
the  capital  is  an  iron  gallery,  from  which  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  This  column, 
erected  in  1833,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  James's 
Park,  at  the  lower  end  of  Waterloo  Place. 

Bridges. —  "VXie  Thames,  averaging  1,000  ft.  In  width, 
is  crossed  by  (i  bridges,  built  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
more  than  5,000,000/.  A  wooden  structure  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river  early  in  the  11th  century;  but 
the  frequent  and  costly  repairs  indispensable  for  its 
maintenance  led  to  the  construction  of  one  of  more 
durable  materials.  A  stone  bridge,  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, was  completed  in  1'^,  which,  by  means  of  occa. 
sional  renovations,  was  kept  standing  till  1834.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  lust  century,  this  was  the  only  bridge 
between  London  and  Southwark.  The  great  inconve- 
nience of  a  circuitous  journey  from  the  west  end  of  the 
town  to  the  city  before  the  river  could  be  crossed  by 
carriages,  induced  parliament,  in  1738,  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  erection  of  Westminster  Bridge  at  the  court-end 
of  the  metropolis.  Blackfrlars  Bridge  (intended  by  its 
projectors  to  have  been  called  Pitt  Bridge)  was  built 
about  20  years  after,  the  expense  of  its  construction 
being  defrayed  by  a  toll  exacted  during  19  years.  West- 
minster and  Blackfrlars  Bridge  were  built  of  Portland 
stone,  which,  being  too  soft  to  resist  the  constant  attrition 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  ice  in  winter,  their  piers  were 
so  much  worn  as  to  threaten  their  entire  destruction : 
latterly,  however,  their  piers  have  been  cased  with  gra- 
nite, and  they  have  been  otherwise  thoroughly  repaired 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.  The  S  bridges  erected  within 
the  present  century  have  completed  the  connection  of 
all  the  important  districts  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thames. 
Two  of  these,  Vauxhall  and  Southwark  bridges,  have 
iron  arches,  the  centre  arch  of  the  latter  t>etng  240 
ft.  in  width.  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  Canova  said  was 
itself  "  worth  a  visit  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
earth,"  is  of  granite,  and  has  9  elliptical  arches,  each 
127  ft.  wide.  This  fine  bridge  was  built  by  a  joint 
stock  company;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  any  great 
thoroughfare  leading  to  or  it<.  .■•.  it  through  the  city, 
and  to  tlie  Influence  of  the  toll  on  passengers  and 
carriages  crossing  the  river  by  its  means.  It  is  very 
little  frequented,  and  has  turned  out  a  most  unprofitable 
undertaking.  The  demolition  of  the  old  London  bridge 
was  owing  less  to  its  decayed  state  than  to  the  defects  of 
its  original  construction.  The  piers  and  starlings  between 
its  numerous  arches  (21  at  tne  period  of  its  removal) 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the  water-way  as  to  ob- 
struct the  course  of  the  water  both  during  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  tide,  especially  the  latter.  At  low  water. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  difTerence  of  nearly  5  ft.  between  the 
level  of  the  water  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the 
bridge.  This,  by  occasioning  a  dangerous  fall  and  eddy 
in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time  both  before  and  alter 
low  water,  interrupted  the  navigation,  and  occasioned 
every  now  and  then  fatal  accidents.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  abate  the  nuisance,  by  pulling  down  the 
old  bridge,  and  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  structure  whose 
arches  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  not  sensibly  to  affect  tlie 
flow  of  the  water.  The  new  London  bridge,  like  the 
Southwark  and  Waterloo  bridges,  was  planned  by  the  late 
John  Hcniile.  It  is  built  of  granite,  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  being  Xhl  ft. ;  and  whether  we  consider  its  magni- 
tude, or  tiie  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  structure,  ft  is 
certainly  one  of  the  Hnest  specimens  of  bridge  archi. 
tecture  In  the  world.  The  heavy  expense  of  this  fabric 
has  been  partly  defrayed  liy  a  duty  on  all  coal  brought 
into  the  pciol,  and  partly  from  the  revenues  of  property 
appropriated  for  the  sup[>ort  of  "  Lonilon  Bridge." 

I'he  Iblluwlng  table  comprises  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal particulars  connected  with  the  different  bridges 
belonging  to  tlie  city. 
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The  Tunnel,  which,  unlike  the  bridges,  pauei  under 
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and  not  over  the  ttream,  effect!  a  connection  between 
its  banks  nearly  a  m.  below  London  Bridge.  The 
erection  of  a  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  port  of  London 
was  of  course  impracticable,  and  the  mode  of  uniting  the 
two  shores,  without  Injury  to  the  shipping  interest,  was 
long  a  difficult  problem  for  engineers.  It  was  at  length 
solved  by  Mr.  Brunei,  who  designed  the  tunnel,  and 
lias  so  nearly  brought  it  to  a  close,  that  its  completion 
may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  It  consists  of  a  noiiow 
brick  cylinder,  or  pipe,  subdivided  into  two  road-ways, 
each  15  It.  Iiigh  and  12  St.  broad.  Notwithstanding  the 
danger  attending  the  performance  of  the  work,  owing  to 
the  perpetual  ooiing  through  and  occasional  bursting  in 
of  the  river,  the  loss  of  life  during  the  15  years  it  has  oc- 
cupied has  been  very  inconsiderable.  But  how  curious 
soever  in  other  respects,  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
tunnel  never  will  be  of  much  practical  utility.  The  dif- 
iiculty  of  the  descent  will  always  be  a  considerable  ob- 
stacle to  its  extensive  use.  It  was  liegun  by  a  private 
comp.-iny,  but  has  bceu  mostly  carried  on  by  grants  of 
pulilic  money. 

Palacet  and  Homes  of  Pari St.  James's,  at  the  W, 

end  of  Pali- Mall,  is  an  Irregular,  mean-looking  brick 
building,  totally  unworthy  the  name  of  palace :  it  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  for 
female  lepers,  which  existed  in  the  llth  century.  The 
interior,  however,  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  for  court  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  which  are 
mostly  held  in  it.  The  chapel  attached  to  this  edifice 
is  substantially  the  same  that  was  used  for  the  ancient 
hospital. 

Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  W.  end  of  St.  James's 
Park,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  extravagant  cost,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  1,(K)0,0(X)/.,  though  perhaps  the  poorness  of 
its  effect  Is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  its  depressed 
situation.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Arlington  House, 
pulled  down  by  John  ShetiieUI  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  erected  In  its  stead  a  plain,  but  handsome  re- 
sidence. Having  been  purcliascd  by  George  III.  In 
1762,  it  became  the  favourite  abode  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Under  George  IV.,  whose  rage  for  building  was 
as  decided  as  his  taste  was  equivocal,  Buckingham 
House  was  entirely  rebuilt ;  anil  became,  in  1H37.  the 
town-residence  of  the  Queen.  The  principal  front,  to 
the  cast,  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  its  narrow,  pro- 
jecting wings  inclosing  a  space  about  80  yards  in  width, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  inarl)lc  arcli  ( a  miniature  imitation 
of  that  of  Constantine  at  Uunic),  with  a  bronzed  iron  gate. 
Tills  arch  does  not,  however,  liarmonise  with  the  rest  of 
the  building ;  and  the  front  is  not  only  destitute  of  ail 
grandeur,  but  is  ine.in  and  paltry.  The  garden  facade, 
an  elevation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  resting  on  a  rustic 
basement,  is  iu  better  taste.  The  interior  is  magnlficeutiy 
fitted  up.  A  staircase  of  white  marble  leads  to  the 
picture  gallery,  drawing-rooms,  and  tlirone  room,  tlie 
latter  of  which  is  enriched  witli  well  executed  bas  reliefs, 
Tiiejiicture-galiery,  above  KM)  ft.  in  length,  is  filled  with 
works  of  tlie  best  masters.  The  library  and  private 
rooms  of  .the  Queen  are  in  the  basement  story ;  but 
owing  to  the  singular  taste  of  George  IV.  for  low 
rooms,  the  stories  are  not  sufficiently  high,  and  many  of 
the  apartments  are  badly  lighted. 

Tills,  perliaps,  is  tlie  only  palace  surrounded  by  what 
is  frequently  a  puddle.  Such,  liowever,  is  really  tlie 
case  ;  for  the  ground  in  front  of  the  palace  not  being 
paved,  but  merely  covered  with  a  compound,  half  gravel 
and  half  clay,  it  becomes,  iu  wet  weather,  a  most  ofTen- 
sive  puddle. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  upon  ground  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  palace  of  Westminster.  Their  iip- 
pearaiice  was  far  from  ImiNising  ;  but  a  certain  degree  of 
antiquated  splendour,  the  associations  connected  wilh 
their  history,  and  the  importance  of  the  purimses  to 
which  they  were  npproiirlated,  made  them  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  Kngllslimen.  They  wore,  however, 
wholly  destroyed  on  the  Kith  October,  iH34,  by  a  fire, 
which  for  some  time  enilangered  tlie  contiguous  edillccs 
of  Westminster  Hall  and  Abliey.  A  building,  exnecteil 
to  lie  one  of  the  flnost  ornaments  of  the  metinpolls,  is  now 
In  the  course  of  erection  on  the  same  spot,  from  tlie 
designs  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  is  to  have  a  spleiiuld  river 
front,  nearly  ilMI ft.  in  length,  with  a  terrace  and  stairs 
li'adiiig  doHii  to  the  water;  and  at  the  S.W.  angle,  over 
the  royal  entrance,  is  to  be  erected  a  lofty  tower,  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style,  which,  judging  by  the 
design,  will  lie  a  flue  s|iec'men  <if  modern  architecture. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  th:tt  the  oppiirtiinily  now  offered, 
and  so  unlikely  to  recur,  of  raining  a  biiildiiig  worthy 
a  great  nation,  may  not  Im!  neglcctiMl,  and  tliiit  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  may,  when  completed,  not 
only  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  metropolis,  but  sup- 
ply those  accommodations  for  the  despatcli  of  the  business 
of  the  legislature,  the  want  of  wliicn  was  so  niucli  felt 
In  the  old  buildings. 

The  government  offices  are,  generally  sneaking,  liand- 
siiine  niillces.  The  Council-office,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Whitehall,  a  modern  structure  of  Palladlan  architecture, 


is  generally  admired.  The  Treasury,  which  joins  that 
last  mentioned.  Is  an  old  brick  edifice,  which  once  formed 

Kart  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 's  palace.  The  Board  of  Control 
as  a  fine  Ionic  portico,  but  ii.  otherwise,  a  plain 
building.  The  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  offices  make 
no  pretensions  to  display  (  and  the  "  Horse  Guards," 
which  does  pretend  to  it,  is  in  very  bod  taste.  Many 
of  the  public  offices  are  in  Somerset  House,  once  a  pa- 
lace, occupied  by  Edward  VI.  and  ElUabeth.  The  old 
building  was  token  down  In  1775  ;  and  the  present  quad- 
rangular structure,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
was  completed  in  1782,  and  divided  into  government 
offices.  The  street  front  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  but  that 
facing  the  river  is  800  ft.  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the 
noblest  elevations  in  London.  An  eastern  wing  was 
added  by  King's  College,  in  1830,  in  completion  of  tlie 
architect's  design. 

On  the  river  bank,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  is  the 
Tower, 

"  With  many  a  foul  and  mldniglit  murder  ted." 

This  rude  fortress,  about  \  m.  below  London  Bridge, 
was  begun  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1078.  The 
original  building,  now  called  the  White  Tower,  was 
completed  iu  1008.  Additions  were  made  by  Henry 
III.  in  1240,  by  Edward  IV.  in  14C5,  and  the  whole 
was  substantially  repaired  by  Charles  II.  in  I6C3.  The 
Grand  Storehouse,  a  large  building  N.  of  the  White 
Tower,  begun  by  James  Ii.,  was  completed"  by  Wiliiain 
HI.;  and  numerous  liouses  havebeen  erected  in  it  for  the 
residence  of  officers  connected  with  the  establishment. 
The  Tower  was  a  royal  palace  during  more  than  five 
centuries.    It  was  long,  also,  and  still  in  fact  is,  a  state 

E risen  ;  and  several  royal  personages,  and  some  of  our 
igiiest  nobles,  and  most  distinguished  commoners,  have 
perished  in  this  edifice,  some  by  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  and  some  by  the  dagger  and  bowl  of  the  as- 
sassin. It  anciently  contained  several  detached  masses  of 
building,  must  of  whicii  have  now  disappeared.  Theori- 
giiial  tower,  now  calle<I  the  White  Tower,  still  re- 
mains the  4>rincinal  edifice.  The  Martin  Tower  Is  now 
called  the  Jewel  Tower.  The  Lantern  Tower,  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  the  Mint,  have  been  pulled  down.  Uf 
the  remainder  of  the  old  building  vestiges  may  be  traced 
under  altered  names,  'The  present  edifices  consist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  the  ordnance  office,  the 
record  office,  the  jewel  office,  armories,  and  barracks. 
In  tlie  smull-arm  armory  complete  stands  of  arms  for 
150,000  men  are  kept  in  constant  readiness.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  filled  with  water  from  the  Thames, 
and  the  outer  bank  has  been  recently  turned  into  pleasure 
grounds.  The  Tower  Is  open  to  visiters,  who  pay  (W. 
to  sec  tlie  armories,  and  a  similar  sum  to  inspect  the 
regalia.  The  minagcrle,  formerly  the  best  in  England, 
having  been  superseded  by  that  belonging  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  In  the  Itegent'a  Park,  was  broken  up  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Mini,  formerly  in  the  Tower,  but  now  on  Tower 
Hill,  is  a  stone  building  of  Greek  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  wings.  Tlio  workshops  and 
offices  occupy  about  8,000  square  yards,  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  coining  is  complete  and  efficient.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  officers  and  workmen  amount  to  15,00(1/. 
a  year,  and  the  iiionev  coined  in  IKIS  consisted  of 
2,Kft.'),;i(),'«.  In  gold,  20l,17<«.  in  sliver,  and  \,!mi.  in  copper 
The  gold  is  coinimtcd  at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17s.  lll^(/. 
per  oz,  Iroy,  or  40-7  eovs.  to  the  lb.  troy  ;  the  silver  at 
5.t.  (id.  per  oz.,  or  (Via.  to  the  lb.  troy  ;  and  the  copper  at 
224/.  per  ton,  or  24  pence  to  the  lb.  avoird. 

/•(<«/- fJ/Wci', —  The  Post-office,  in  the  centre  of  the 
melropolis,  near  St,  Paul's,  a  large,  haiidsoino  biiihIinK, 
ciiinpictcd  In  1829,  of  Portland  stone,  is  3'JII  ft.  long, 
130  ft.  wide,  and  64  ft.  higli.  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  three  ionic  porticoes,  over  the  central  and  iHrgcst 
of  which  is  a  plain  pediment.  Within  this  porti.o  is 
the  great  hall,  80  ft.  by  60  ft.,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  rows  oi  Ionic  coliinins  on  granite  pe- 
destals :  passagi's  lead  from  it  to  the  priiicipal  offices. 

This  estaliliiihment  consists  of  three  branches,  to  e.-icli 
of  wliU'li  separate  clerks  are  attached  :  viz,  the  gcnenil 
or  inland,  the  foreign,  and  the  district  post,  until  lately 
termed  the  twopenny  post.  The  business  of  the  district 
post  extends  til  a  uistance  of  12  in.  from  the  geiuTiil 
post  otilce.  'There  are  at  least  2  deliveries  each  day  ut 
every  place  witliin  this  line,  and  7  to  all  places  witiiin  '} 
in.  of  the  chief  office:  intermediate  places  have  3,  4,  or 
5  deliveries.  The  general  Post- Office  extends  its  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  letters  are  despatched  by  It 
every  day.  Twenty-five  mails  leave  Lniidoii  every  evening 
at  8  f.  M,,  several  of  which  are  forwarded  liy  railway, 
and  there  are  8  morning  mails.  No  letters  leave  Lon- 
don on  Sundays,  Most  of  the  evenhig  malls  reach 
town  on  their  return  tielweeii  6  and  7  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  early  enoiiuli  for  llic  delivery  of  the  letti'rs 
before  10  a.m.  In  tin'  city,  and  II  a.m.  in  the  other 
parts  of  Londun.  Within  3  ni.  of  the  I'ost-Office  arc 
228  recciving-liuusei,  of  which  3  ore  exclusively  lur 
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the  district  poit  letter! ;  the  other  house!  receive  all 
letters  without  distinction.  Till  183U  there  were  2  classes 
of  receiTlng-houses,  one  for  general  and  the  other  for 
twopenny  post  letters ;  but  that  distinction  has  now 
ceased.  There  are  about  160  country  receiving-houses 
belonging  to  the  district  Post-Office.  In  1838,  the  last 
year  of  the  old  rates  of  postage,  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
London  Post-Office  amounted  to  706,264/. 

Religious  EttabHthmmtt  and  Buildings.— "LonAon  is 
a  bishop's  see,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the  kingdom  under 
tlie  archbishops.  The  diocese  till  very  lately  compre- 
hended 199  parishes  in  Middlesex,  398  in  Essex,  t6  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  4  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  all  6A0, 
containing  a  pop.  of  1,722,685  persons  ;  but,  by  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangement!  of  1836,  it  will  in  future  com- 

firise  all  the  parishes  of  Middlesex,  23  in  Surrey,  10  only 
n  Essex,  and  9  in  Kent,  making  a  total  of  241  parishes. 
The  nett  revenue  of  the  diocese,  at  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1831,  is  13,929/.  per  ann.,  and  owing  to 
the  building  now  going  on  upon  the  bishop's  estate,  it 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  amount  to  three  or  four  times 
that  sum ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  the 
income  of  the  see  is  to  be  fixed  at  10,000/.  a  year  nett  ; 
the  number  of  beneflces  returned  to  the  Commissioners 
(640),  averaging  a  net  income  of  nearly  400/.  per  ann. 
Tin;  number  of  curates  was  352,  whose  income  averaged 
something  less  than  100/.  Of  the  beneflces,  75  were 
crown  livings,  86  were  in  the  gift  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  277  belonged  to  private  persons;  the  re- 
mainder were  in  the  possession  of  corporate  or  eccle- 
slftstical  iKMlles.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  city  of 
London  Is  113,  of  which  97  are  within  the  walls,  and  16 
in  the  liberties :  the  97  parishes  are  very  small,  and  only 
57  of  them  have  churches ;  those  belonging  to  the  others 
cither  having  been  burned  down  at  the  great  lire  of  1666, 
and  not  rebuilt,  or  having  been  since  removed  to  make 
room  for  improvements.  Three  additional  churches 
have  been  built  in  the  liberties,  making  the  whole 
number  now  in  the  city,  76.  Westminster  contains  10 
parishes,  4  of  which  were  formed  early  In  the  last 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  pop. 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  and  1  very  recently ;  2  only 
of  these  parishes,  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  are 
considered  to  form  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  other 
8  being  denominated  the  liberties.  Westminster  was 
erected  Into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541 ;  and  the 
whole  of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  and 
the  parish  of  Fulham,  was  assigned  as  its  diocese  ;  but 
this  bishopric  existed  only  nine  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  ecclesiastical  government  reverted  to  its 
former  channel.  Within  the  present  century  12  district 
churches  have  been  built,  making  the  whole  number  22, 
The  other  parishes  of  the  metropolis  amount  to  46 ;  the 
districts,  which  are  partially,  but  not  wholly,  divided  from 
the  larger  parishes,  being  those  In  which  the  incumbent  is 
not  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  amount  to  4S, 
making  the  number  of  churches  91.  This  will  make  the 
whole  of  the  churches  in  the  metropolis  amount  to  189, 
without  including  chapels  of  case.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  state  that  those  numbers  may  not  exactly  agree  with 
other  accounts ;  for  so  many  parishes  extend  Into  two 
districts,  so  many  are  partly  in  the  city  and  partly  in  the 
suburbs,  that  no  two  estimates  of  their  numtier  arc  found 
til  agree.  Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  belonging 
til  the  establishment,  there  are  9  chapels  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  14  Kom.  Catholic  chapels,  18  foreign  Protestant 
I  liiirches  and  chapels,  7  synagogues,  and  above  2."iO  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters  and  separatists  of  all  denumlu- 
ntlons. 

St.  Paul's,  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  is 
not  only  the  great  nrchitecturnl  glory  of  the  me- 
tro|>olis,  but  of  the  empire.  This  noble  structure 
stands  in  an  elevated  situation  at  the  top  of  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  former  cathedral, 
destroyed  during  the  great  fire  of  166(j.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  'ilstof  June,  1675; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, and  under  whose  directions  the  work  was 
carried  on,  lived  to  complete  the  stupendous  edi- 
fice, the  last  stone  of  which  was  laid  bj;  his  .son 
in  1710.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  an  additional  ann  or  transept  at  the  W.  end 
to  give  breadth  to  the  front,  and  has  a  semicir- 
cular projection  at  the  E.  end  for  the  altar,  and 
semicircular  porticoes  at  either  end  of  the  tran- 
sept. It  is  510  ft.  in  length,  E.  to  W.,  the 
length  of  the  cross,  exclusive  of  the  circular  por- 
ticoes, is  2)0  ft.,  the  breadth  of  the  W.  facade 
with  tlie  turrets,  IHO  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the 
Willis  1 10  ft.  An  immense  dome,  or  cupola,  rising 
over  tlie  centre,  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  ball. 
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and  cross,  the  latter  being  elevated  362  A.  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  370  feet  above  the 
pavement  of  the  churchyard.  The  two  turrets, 
or  belfries,  in  the  W.  front,  are  each  222  ft. 
in  height.  The  walls  are  decorated  by  two 
stories  of  coupled  pilasters  arranged  at  regular 
distances,  those  below  being  of  the  Corinthian 
and  those  above  of  the  Composite  order.  The 
whole  building  is  of  Portland  stone ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  foundations,  and  the  massive  so- 
lidity of  its  walls  and  piers,  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  it  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  magnifi- 
cent. 

St.  Paul's,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  copied,  or  at 
least  closely  imitated  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  But  it  is  a  copy 
that  bears  the  impress  of  transcendent  genius ; 
and  may  be  said  to  be  to  St.  Peter's  what  the 
i^neid  is  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  fronts 
of  both  cathedrals  are  the  parts,  perhaps,  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient;  but  in  neither 
instance  was  the  architect  allowed  to  follow  out 
his  own  conceptions.  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo  wished  to  have  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's 
formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon,  and  Wren 
was  obliged  to  modify  his  masterly  designs  so  as 
to  make  them  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  defer.  I'he  belfries  of  St.  Paul's  give  it 
a  character  very  different  from  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
Neither  is  the  dome  of  the  latter  so  spherical  as 
that  of  the  British  cathedral,  nor  is  it  so  striking 
a  feature  of  the  building,  being  placed  so  far  be- 
hind the  lofty  fa9ade  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to 
a  person  standing  near  the  edifice.  But  in  the 
vastness  of  its  proportions  St.  Peter's  as  far  ex- 
ceeds St.  Paul's  as  the  latter  does  the  largest  of 
the  English  churches.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  su- 
perior to  St.  Paul's  in  the  harmony  of  its  parts; 
the  dome,  though  so  grand  a  feature  in  the 
latter,  being,  it  is  very  generally  admitted,  too 
large  for  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  But 
the  English  cathedral  is,  though  longo  mtervallo, 
second  only  to  St.  Peter's ;  and  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  of  transalpine  and  of  Protestant 
temples. 

The  interior  of  St.  Paul's  is  chaste  and  im- 
posing ;  bvit,  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament,  it 
has  rather  a  naked  and  austere  appearance. 
Latterly  it  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this 
defect  by  placing  within  the  cathedral  monu- 
ments erected  at  the  public  expense  to  eminent 
individuals,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Lord 
Nelson,  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Johnson,  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Joshua 
ileynolds,  &c.  But  these,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, do  no  credit  either  to  the  artists  or  the 
country,  and  are  totally  unworthy  the  temple 
they  do  nothing  but  encumber. 

'fhe  remains  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
before  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  following 
appropriate  inscription  to  his  men>ory :  — 

SUBTUS.    COKDITUR.    HUJUS.    ECCI.ESI^S.    ET.    IIHBIS. 

CONOITOR.  CHUISTOPHOnUS  WREN.  qui.  vixit. 

ANNOS.  ULTUA.    NONAOINTA.  NON.  SIBI.   SEP. 

BONO.  I'l'BLICO.  LECTOR.  SI.   MONUMBNTVM.   BEQUIRIS. 

CmCU.MSPICE. 

OUIIT.  XXV,   FEB.   ANNO.  MDCCXXIII. 

jKTAT.  91. 

Individuals  ascend  by  an  inside  stair  to  the 
stone  gallery  which  surrounds  the  exterior  gal- 
lery above  the  colonnade  ;  and  by  a  more  diffi- 
tiilt  ascent  they  reach  the  Golden  Gallery,  which 
crowns  the  apex  of  the  dome,  at  the  base  of  the 
lantern.  The  view  from  this  latter  point,  on  ii 
clear  day,  is  certainly  unrivalled,  i'he  entire 
O  4 
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metropolis,  vast  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  spread  out 
at  the  spectator's  feet.  Ihc  broad  and  silvery 
line  of  the  river,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  thousands  of  vessels, 
gives  infinite  grandeur  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
At  this  height,  the  people,  horses,  and  carriages 
in  the  streets,  and  every  thing  else  on  the  sur- 
face, appear  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the  bustle 
of  the  crowd  has  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  to 
that  of  a  swarm  of  emmets.  Owing  to  the  usual 
density  of  the  smoke,  this  splendid  view  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  perfection.  It  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  early  in  a  clear  summer 
morning,  before  the  fires  are  lighted. 

The  more  adventurous  visiters  not  only  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  but  enter  the  lan- 
tern, and  thence  make  their  way  into  the  copper 
ball  by  which  it  is  crowned.  The  diameter  of 
the  latter  is  6  ft.  2  in. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  structure 
amounted  to  747,954/.,  being  less  than  the  sum 
that  has  been  thrown  away  on  liuckingham 
Palace  I  It  was,  as  has  been  often  remarked, 
finished  in  35  years,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  architect,  by  one  master  mason  (Mr. 
Strong),  and  during  the  incumbency  of  one 
liishop  of  London  ( l)r.  Henry  Compton).  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  contrary,  was  145  years  in  build- 
ing, during  which  time  no  fewer'than  12  archi- 
tects were  employed  upon  it,  and  19  popes  sat  in 
the  papal  chair!  (Sec  Brai/lei/'s  Account  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  Surrei/  of  London  and  Middwscr, 
ii.  249— .110. ;  JUciii's  Kssa;/  on  St.  Paul's;  lirit- 
ton\y  Account  of  St.  Paul's;  Ebnc's  Life  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  ij-c.) 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  St.  Paul's  is  so 
much  hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings. 
The  view  of  the  grand  facade,  with  the  dome  rising 
above  it,  from  the  E.  end  of  Ludgate  Street,  is, 
however,  uncommonly  fine ;  and  a  good  view  of 
a  portion  of  the  building  is  now  obtained  from 
the  opening  made  at  the  S.  end  of  the  new  Post- 
office.  I'he  dome  appears  to  great  advantage 
from  the  bridges  and  the  river;  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  towering  above  the  smoke  by  which  the 
city  is  generally  enveloped. 

The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  structure  is  not 
a  little  curious.  In  the  parts  protected  from  the 
weather  it  adheres,  and  the  building  has,  in  con- 
sequence, a  black  and  sooty  a|)pearance;  \yhile, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  exposed  to  the 
weather  seem  bleached  or  \vhitened.  Hut  this 
sort  of  pie-bald  aspect  has  not  the  bad  effect 
that  might  a  priori  have  been  expected. 


It'i'tlmimler  Abhnj,  wliicli,  next  to  .St.  I'aul's,  is  the 
grand  ecrlcsiastlcal  cilitiie  of  I.cmdon,  ilatrs  from  tin- 
l.llli  i-cntury.  tlinugli  portions  of  tlic  nlilirr,  crcctoil 
liy  t<l«aril  the  Confessor,  may  still  form  part  of  the 
ItuilUhiK.  Ori-at  additions  wen;  made  to  it  hy  Henry 
VII.,  who  l>uilt  the  splemlld  ehapel  th.it  still  i)ear8  Ids 
name;  and  at  the  l)eginiiin({  of  the  last  century  the 
two  towers  at  the  \V.  ffont  wen-  added,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  lS(i;i,  a  con- 
Mderalile  part  of  the  buihling  was  destroyed  by  (ire ; 
liut  It  h,is  since  lieen  eonipldely  repaired,  and  Henry 
Vlllh's  ehapel  renovated  in  its  original  style.  It  is 
.■''V*  ft.  long,  .ind  l!»."p  «ide,  within  tlie  walls.  Though 
iMiiit  at  many  diffirent  times  betwi'eii  the  reigns  of 
llenrj'  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  and  never  .piite  eompleled. 
It  olTers  ime  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pointed 
style  in  Kngland.  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  sliapi' 
of  which,  externally  at  least,  at  tin'  K.  end,  is  almost 
obliterated  by  I J  small  chapels,  of  whieli  that  of  Henry 
VII.  Is  the  most  niagnilicent  and  be.iutiful.  The  great 
variety  of  the  abbey  renders  any  thing  like  n  general 
(losrriptlon  impossible,  'i'he  N.  side,  with  its  be.uitiful 
gate,  may  be  considered  llie  principal  front;  though 
the  view  i>  much  injured  by  the  Inti'rference  ol^.St.  .Mar- 
uaret'i  church.  It  presents  a  line  of  ornamental  turreivd 
buttresses  ami  pointe.l  window.i,  with  a  fanciful  sculp- 
tured porch,  decorated  with  inunuiisc  Hying  butlrvsies, 


lofty  pinnnclet,  and  a  large  wheel  window  32  ft.  {a  dia- 
meter.  The  moit  striking  view  of  the  interior  is  from 
the  W.  entrance,  where  the  lofty  pointed  aialei,  clustered 
columns,  rich  tracery  work,  and  monumental  decor- 
ations, Judiciously  lighted  by  painted  windows,  present 
an  harmonious  eflect  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  most  insensible.  Many  of  the  most  illua- 
trious  statesmen,  orators,  warriors,  philosophers,  dWInei, 

poets,  and  distinguishe<Undividualsof  all  lorta,  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  are  buried  within  its  pre- 
cincts ;  and  their  monuments,  which  are  distributed  all 
over  the  Abbey,  give  it  the  highest  Interest,  and  deeply 
impress  the  mnid  with  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration. 
Since  its  restoration,  in  ltt2(),  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  has 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautitUl  adjuncts  to  the  Abbey; 
it  is  universally  considered  a  gem,  and  it,  undoubtedly, 
a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  its  style. 

The  other  churches  of  London  have  no  pretensions 
to  be  compared  with  those  last  mentioned.  Of  those 
which  escaped  the  great  tire  of  latTi,  St.  Saviour's  in 
the  Borough,  and  the  Temple  church,  deserve  special 
mention.  The  former,  recently  restored  to  much  of  its 
ancient  freshness.  Is  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Hth  century  :  the  latter  is  still  more  ancient,  the 
greater  portion  being  of  the  I3th  century,  and  some 
parts  very  probably  of  the  12th  :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  architecture,  and  particularly  for  the  beautiful 
liuman  arch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  building.  It  Is 
now  under  renair.  Alter  the  fire,  several  churches  wore 
built  by  Sir  Cnristoplier  Wren,  but  the  fame  of  St.  Paul's 
has  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  other  works.  Bow  church, 
in  Chcapside,  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  are  the  most  admired  of  Sir  Christopher's 
churches.  The  latter  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 
"  He  has  not  omittcrd  a  single  b<'auty  of  wtiich  the  de- 
sign was  capable ;  but  has  supplied  them  all  with  inll- 
nite  grace.'  (Uallatcay's  Anccitutcs,  p.  142.)  In  the 
early  part  of  last  century  several  churches  were  erected, 
of  which  St.  Martin's,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  have  very  fine  porticoes, 
e.ipecially  St.  Martin's,  which  is  a  noble  structure. 
Within  the  last  30  years,  however,  a  complete  change, 
and,  which  is  worse,  a  great  deterioration,  has  taken 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  architecture.  St.  I'ancras 
church,  and  some  others,  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted 
from  this  censure ;  but  an  extreme  poverty  of  architectu- 
ral talent  has  been  shown  In  designing  the  new  churches 
of  London,  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  those  formerly 
erected,  and  of  the  city.  The  places  of  worshij)  for 
Dissenters  are,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  plain 
brick  buildings,  well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  congregations,  but  constructed  with  little  attention 
to  ornament  or  taste. 

Lambeth  Palace One  of  the  most  extensive  and  hand- 
some buildings  S.  of  the  Thames  is  Lambeth  palace,  on  the 
river  banl<,  nearly  opposite  the  new  liouses  of  parliament. 
The  original  building,  erected  in  1 101,  was  first  intended 
for  a  college  of  canons  ;  but,  a>  the  pope  refused  his  con- 
sent to  its  establishment,itwas  converted  into  an  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  town  residence 
of  tlie  primate  of  nil  England.  Great  additions  were 
m.ide  to  it  idiout  I2.'>(1,  and  in  the  Ifttli  century  Arch, 
bishop  Chlchele  built  a  sciuare  stone  tower  towards  the 
river,  called  the  Lollard's  Tower,  from  the  fact  of  some 
of  those  early  reformers  having  been  confined  in  it.  Sub- 
sc'qucnt  additions  wen-  made  by  Oanmcr,  Pole,  Parker, 
■luxon,  Sancroft,  and  Tillotson  ;  but  the  whole,  a>  seen 
from  the  outside,  is  a  heavy  dull-looking  brick  structure, 
little  interesting  except  from  its  anti()uity.  The  latead- 
diiions.  however,  completed  in  IN:i:I,  at  a  cost,  including 
internal  fittings,  of  nearly  HM.oou/.,  are  executed  In 
nnicli  iM'tter  taste.  The  new  buildings,  of  Bath  stone, 
stand  in  the  gardens,  K.  of  tlic  old  palace;  the  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure, 
the  ornamental  (lortions,  which  are  particularly  rich, 
being  copied  from  Westminster  and  St  Alban's  Ab- 
beys. The  entriuiie  front,  HanktHt  with  square  towers, 
is  IliO  It.  in  length,  the  opposite  or  garden  front  being 
3:>  It.  longer.  The  princip,il  rooms  are  of  fine  pro- 
|K>rtions,  and  richly  though  chastely  emlMdlished,  the 
wood-work  being  almost  wholly  of  oak.  The  library 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  interior  ;  and 
though  remarkably  plain  in  its  decorations  and  furidture, 
pri>iluce»,  Ironi  its  great  size,  a  very  imposing  ell'ect.  It 
contains  upwards  of  'i.^lHid  vols.,  among  which  arc  nnmy 
rare  works  in  classics,  divinity,  \c. ;  and  the  MSS., 
some  connected  with  the  history  of  the  see,  and  others  of 
a  ndscellaneous  character,  are  extremely  vtduable.  In 
the  older  parts  of  the  building  the  chief  rooms  are  the 
long  gallc-ry,  containing  a  curious  collection  of  iialntlngs, 
chlelly  portraits  of  former  prelates,  the  great  hall,  with  ,tn 
open  roof  of  oak,  presenting  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  country  of  internal  Gothic  deco- 
rations; and  the  chapel,  a  sm.dl  but  extremely  elegant 
apartment,  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  pews,  and  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  puliiit  and  screen.  The  altjir-piccc,  how- 
ever, ill  accords  with  the  rest  of  the  fittings,  being  of  the 
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Corinthian  order,  painted  and  gilt  t  The  park  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  tlie  palace  occupy  alHiut  IH  acres :  they 
are  completely  wailed  round  \  nearly  4  acres  are  appro- 
priated to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  rest  being  tastelully 
planted,  and  laid  out  in  shrubberies. 

Cemeteriet.  —  The  crowded  state  of  most  of  the  metro, 
politan  churchyards,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  tlieir 
Injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  they  are  placed,  have,  within  these  few  years, 
suggested  the  establishment  of  public  cemeteries  at  some 
distance  from  town.  The  first  of  these,  at  Kensal  Green, 
occupying  a  iiiece  of  ground  of  48  acres  in  extent,  taste- 
fully planted  and  laid  out,  was  opened  in  1832.  It  Is 
situated  about  2  m.  N.W.  London  ;  and  has  chapels 
for  the  performance  of  the  funeral  service  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  those  whose 
friends  profess  a  dlfTerent  creed.  The  success  of  this 
unilcrtalting,  which  was  lung  opposed  by  ignorant  pre- 
judice, has  since  led  to  the  construction  of  other  ceme- 
teries. That  at  lllghgate,  consecrated  In  IHSH,  and 
occupying  about  20  acres.  Is  in  a  beautiful  situation  N.  of 
London,  ofl'ering  a  splendid  view,  of  great  extent ;  but  the 
decorations,  tliuugh  h.mdsoine,  arc  too  showy  to  he  In 
keeping  with  the  destination  of  the  spot.  Tlio  Nor- 
wood cemetery  is  6  m.  S.  of  the  city,  and  is  double 
the  size  of  that  last  mentioned.  The  buildings  in  this 
cemetery  are  of  a  superior  character ;  and  an  Ingenious 
machinery  is  used  to  lower  tho  colilns  slowly  and  silently 
Into  the  vaults  beneath.  Two  cemeteries  liavo  been 
recently  completed,  at  Abncy  Park,  Stoke  Newington ; 
and  Earl's  Court,  Uronipton ;  and  others  arc  contem- 
plated. Hitherto,  however,  tho  new  cemeteries  have 
iji'eii  too  far  from  town,  and  too  expensive,  to  be  used  by 
the  poorer  classes ;  and  the  formatUm  of  more  con- 
venient cemeteries,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter. 
Is  a  matter  eminently  deserving  tho  attention  of  the 
authorities. 

Commerce London  is  not  only  the  capital  of  a  great 

empire,  but  is  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world. 
Her  intercourse  extends  to  the  remotest  countries,  and 
her  merchants  are  pre-eminent  for  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  integrity.  The  establishments  connected  with 
commerce  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  vast 
amount  of  business  to  bo  transacted.  'The  public  build- 
ings for  commercial  purposes  consist  chiefly  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  East  India  tluiise,  Itoyal  Exchange,  Excise 
Uflice,  Custom  House,  and  Corn  Alarkct. 

The  Batik  qf  Eneland,  from  its  first  Incorpor.ition  in 
lt>94  to  the  year  1734,  transacted  Its  aflliirs  at  (.rocers* 
Hall,  In  tho  Poultry.  'I'ho  first  stone  of  the  present  build, 
iiig  was  laid  in  1732 ;  40  years  afterwards  the  E.  and  W, 
wings  were  added,  and  in  1781  tho  church  of  St.  Chris- 
topher was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  further  addi- 
tions. Until  \%2!>  this  edifice  exhibited  a  great  variety 
of  incongruous  styles ;  but  endeavours  have  since  been 
made,  and  with  somo  success,  to  produce  uniformity. 
The  building  Is  insulatinl,  and  covers  H  acres :  its  shape 
Is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  mea- 
suring 440  ft.  Many  ol  tho  rooms  in  tho  interior, 
such  as  tho  court-room,  pay-hall,  and  dividcnd-oflice, 
are  spacious  and  well-proportioned  ;  but  the  largest 
iiiid  loftiest  of  all  is  the  rotunda,  a  circular  hall,  57  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  crowned  by  a  handB(mie  cupola  and 
lantern.  The  chief  transactions  connected  with  the  funds 
lake  place  In  this  apartment.  Tho  aflUirs  of  the  Hank  of 
liiiKland  are  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
aiul  24  directors,  elected  annually.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted  by  about  'JOG  clerks,  whose  salaries  amount  to 
about  l<M),000/. 

In  1S33  the  charter  of  the  Bank  was  continued  till 
|K4.'>,tts  capital  being  then  also  fixed  at  about  ll,(Hl(),U(IU/. 
lent  to  government  ut  3  per  cent.  Branch  banks  In  con- 
nection with  the  Bank  <if  England  have,  since  IH2li,beon 
(•^talllisllell  in  most  large  towns,  the  chief  business  of 
vlilch  Is  to  discount  bills,  issue  notes,  and  transmit 
money  to  and  from  London.  The  profits  of  the  Bank 
lu'crue  from  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  discounts  of 
commercial  bills.  Interest  on  the  capital  lent  to  govern- 
ment, an  allowance  of  about  130,(XK)^a  year  fur  manag- 
ing the  public  debt,  and  some  other  •  sources.  'I'lie 
(lividend  received  by  the  proprietors  Is  8  per  cent. 

SiATKMKNr  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  B.-ink  of 
ICngland,  on  tho  Hist  of  March,  1H40,  that  is,  of  the 
It.uik  Noti«  In  circulation,  and  the  public  and  private 
Deposits  held  by  thi!  Bank,  on  thi-  one  hand,  nncl  of  the 
.SiH'urlties  and  Bullion  In  her  possession,  on  tho  other. 
[See  top  of  next  column]. 

Of  about  HO  private  banking  hniiKcs  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, 3  were  In  existeiicii  befort'  the  Hank  of  Kngland,  viz. 
those  of  Messrs.  Child,  Temple  Bar,  Messrs.  lloare,  Kleet 
Street,  and  Messrs,  .S'low,  in  thu  Strand.  Within  the 
hist  few  years  various  joint  stock  lianking  coinpanies 
have  been  eHtabllshed  In  the  city,  on  the  iiioilel  of  the 
Scotch  banks  ;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be  that 
they  will,  at  no  distant  period,  entirely  supersede  the 
private  bankers. 
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The  Royal  Exehanffe,  originally  erected  by  Sir  T. 
Gresham,  in  KiVO,  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire ; 
having  been  rebuilt  within  three  years,  and  extensively 
repaired  between  18'20  and  I82G,  ft  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  10th  of  January,  1838.  Latterly  it  formed 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  build- 
ings, with  a  covered  colonnade  running  round  the 
whole  interior,  and  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  exterior. 
In  the  centre  was  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  by  Spiller, 
and  In  niches  of  tho  inner  wall  were  statues  of  most 
of  our  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Edward  L  A  new 
exchange,  on  a  grand  scale,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Tite, 
is  now  (1841)  In  the  course  of  being  constructed, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  city.  At  present  the  business  usually 
transacted  in  the  Exchange  is  carried  on  in  the  large 
court  of  the  Excise-ofBce  In  Brood  Street.  At  a  rough 
estimate  2,000  merchants  .-ind  brokers  have  their  places 
of  business  within  |  m.  of  the  Exchange,  and  meet  there 
to  carry  on  operations  by  which  the  commercial  afl'airi 
of  the  world  are  powerfully  Influenced.  Several  houses, 
together  with  2  churches,  have  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  edifice,  the  chief  front  of  which  is  to 
face  the  Poultry  and  Mansion  House. 

The  East  India  Home,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  Is  the  place 
where  the  East  India  Company's  business  is  chiefly  trans- 
acted :  it  was  first  built  in  I72C,  but  has  been  subsequently 
so  much  altered  and  enlarged,  that  scarcely  any  part  of 
tho  old  edifice  now  remains,  it  has  a  stone  front  with  a 
portico  supported  by  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  above 
which  arc  a  frieze  and  pediment  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture. The  interior  comprises  numerous  and  handsomo 
apartments,  of  which  tlie  largest  are  the  court-room, 
the  committee-room,  and  the  two  sale-rooms ;  in  the  E. 
wing  are  the  library  and  museum,  the  former  rich  In 
Asiatic  literature  and  rare  Oriental  MSS.,  the  latter 
abounding  with  Indian  curiosities,  the  spoils  of  success- 
ful wars  waged  with  the  native  monarchs.  The  museum 
is  open  every  Saturday.  Tho  E.  V.  Company  has  now, 
however,  liecome  exclusively  a  political  Institution  ;  the 
act  3&4  Will.  4.,  prolonging  the  charter  till  1H,')4,  having 
debarred  the  company  from  the  privilege  of  trading. 

Jititer  and  I'ort.  —  What  Is  legally  termed  the  port 
of  London  extends  61  m.  below  London  Bridge  to 
Bugsby's  Hole,  beyond  Blackwall ;  though  the  actual 
port,  consisting  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  pools, 
does  not  reacli  beyond  Limehonse.  The  whole  of  the 
latter  space  Is  generally  covered  with  vessels ;  a  chan- 
nel, only  300  ft.  wide,  being  left  clear  for  craft  passing  up 
and  down  the  river.  'I'he  port  having  been  longlnsuiBcient 
fur  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  shipping  resorting 
to  London,  and  being  often  blocked  up  tiy  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen, the  quays  also  beln^  heaped  with  bales,  boxes, 
bags,  and  barrels,  in  such  contusion  that  the  most  bare- 
faced robberies  were  committed  with  Impunity,  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  protection  for  merchandise  became 
evident.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  last  century,  it  w%s 
determined  to  excavate  wet  docks,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  large  number  of  ships,  with  contiguous  Wiire- 
huuscs.thc  whole  being  incloted  by  high  walls.  The  West 
India  Docks,  the  first  of  these  establishments,  and  the 
largest  iK^longlng  to  the  port,  were  opened  in  1803.  They 
are  situated  about  4  m.  down  the  river :  Including  the 
City  C'anal,  a  work  Intended  for  another  object,  but  now  a 
part  of  this  establishment,  they  comprise  about  20.^  acres, 
\  part  of  which  Is  covered  with  water,  the  rest  being 
iicciipied  with  quays  and  warehouses,  the  latter  of  great 
magnitude,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  Thoy 
have  iin  Import  and  an  export  dock,  with  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  ,100  large  merchantmen.  Tho  London 
Docks,  about  1}  m.  from  London  Bridge,  were  opened 
In  ISIW.  They  cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of 
which  nearly  a  third  Is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
warehouses  contain  cellarage  for  <i,'>,(l(X)  |ilpes  of  wine, 
and  one  of  them  has  an  area  of  7  acres  I  The  tobacco 
wiirehouses  are  very  extensive.  The  East  India  Docks, 
smaller  than  those  above  descrllM'd,  and  further  down 
the  river,  were  opened  In  1802.  Their  water-area  Is  30 
acres,  and  their  great  depth  (23  ft. )  enables  them  to  accom- 
modate vessels  of  very  large  sizo.  About  thu  same  time 
the  Commercial  Docks  were  constructed  on  the  S.  lidu 
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ofthetirer,  or  rather  the  old  docki  for  the  Greenland 
ihipa  were  enlarged  and  provided  with  warehouses  for 
bonding  foreign  corn.  This  docli  covers  4!)  acres,  40 
of  which  are  water  :  they  ore  used  for  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Baltic  and  E.  country  commerce.  The  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  opened  in  1828,  are  the  nearest  to 
liOndon  Bridge,  being  Just  below  the  Tower.  They 
inclose  24  acres,  of  which  lU  are  water.  The  ware- 
bouses,  which  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  are  close  to 
the  quays,  having  the  lower  or  basement  story  open  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  or  delivering  goo<U  from  and  to 
vessels  that  are  being  laden  or  unladen  ;  the  arcades  are 
supported  by  iron  columns  of  great  strength.  These 
docks  have  all  been  constructed,  at  a  vast  expense,  by 
Joint  stock  companies ;  and  have  on  the  whole  been  pro- 
fitable concerns,  though  they  have  redounded  infinitely 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  port  than  to  that  of  their 
projectors. 

The  number  of  colliers  frequenting  the  port  has 
often  suggested  tlie  idea  of  excavating  docks  for  their 
accommodation  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite  Greenwich ; 
but  nothing  has  yet  l)een  etfteted  towards  the  execution 
of  this  plan.  According  to  the  present  system,  that  part 
of  the  port  l>elow  the  lower  pool  serves  as  a  place  of 
,  anchorage  for  the  colliers,  only  a  certain  number  of 
which  are  allowed  to  be  In  the  pool  at  once,  and  a  flag 
Is  hoisted  to  notify  when  it  Is  fkill.  On  the  flag  being 
liaulcd  down,  the  flrst  collier  in  rank  enters  the  pool,  and 
the  others  follow  until  the  number  is  completed,  when 
the  flag  Is.  again  hoisted ;  the  rest  wait  their  turn.  The 
following  statement  of  the  quantities  of  coal  and  culm 
brought  into  the  port  at  different  periods,  from  1820  to 
1840,  both  inclusive,  shows  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
London.  The  great  increase  within  the  last  dozen  years 
Is  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation 
and  gas  lighting. 


I8M  ■ 

ISM  . 

1830  ■ 

IMl  - 

183«  . 

1833  . 


Tom. 

•  l,(i!l'J,33.'t 

-  l,(C«l,il7fl 

-  !l,(IO.'),3<)4 

•  «,0.',3,r.73 
■  X,147,N^II 

S,014,8()i 


1834  - 

IS3.'i  - 

I83r.  - 

1H37  • 

1838  - 

183y  - 


Torn. 
.    8,080,547 

-  li.liD'JJf.'O 

-  S,3!)9,.'>50 

-  «,(i2!),.1OT 
.    V,S81,08S 


Account  of  the  Coal  imported  into  London  in  1840,  spe. 
cifying  the  Ports  whence  the  Coal  was  shipped,  and 
the  Number  of  Cargoes  and  Tons  imported  from  each. 


Porn  whenr*  ihlpptKl. 

Cargon. 

Torn. 

Newrulle      -          .          .          .           . 
Hunderland    -          .          -          .          - 

Ktockion 

Myth 

Scotland,  port*  of     - 

Houlh  WAet,  do 

Yorkshire,  do.,  &c.  •           .          •          - 

ToUlofCoal. 

Culm             ... 
Cinden 

3,4it 

1,835 
317 
tM 

.183  ■ 

l,lUI,'/26 

730,148 

495>9 

83,,T87 

31,J00 

•  m.im 

(ill,481 

9,1U8 
.'> 
19 

!i,3til,8»l) 
1,815 

3,ai>i 

Toul  .          .          ■          ■ 

9,131      !i,5«(i,899    | 

The  new  Custom  liouse,  a  handsome  building  by  the 
rtver-side,  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  war 
opened  for  business  In  1817.  The  old  one  was  burnt 
down  in  1811,  thougli  not  before  the  present  building 
was  begun,  the  former  having  been  found  Inconve- 
niently small.  The  river-front,  480  ft.  in  length,  Is 
built  of  rortlaiul  stone,  and  though  rather  plain,  is  de- 
corated l)y  3  porticiios.  each  supported  l)y  0  Ionic  co- 
lumns. The  long  room,  where  tlie  public  business  is 
transacted,  is  18(1  ft.  in  length,  and  GO  ft.  in  width  and 
helKht. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  trade  of  London  will  be 
apparent  from  the  subjoined  statement  uf  the  gross 
customs  revenue  from  1834  to  1840,  both  inclusive  :  — 

18.14  -     -  in,r,i)7,2fi.U        183S  -     -  ll,2.M,734/. 

1835-    -  ll.773,«10  IKjy  -     .11,431,245 

183fi  -     .  l2,I.Vi.279  1840  -     -    ll,088,0.')3 

1837  -  -  11,188,030 
Now,  as  the  total  gross  customs  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted,  in  1830.  to  2.'I,4U8,48(U.  U  would 
acem  Irninthis  statement  that  the  trade  of  I.imdon  only 
equalled  that  of  all  the  rest  of  tht  kingdom  I  This, 
howev  er,  would  l)o  a  fiillaclous  iiifiTcnce.  Tlie  imports 
Into  several  of  the  oilier  great  trading  ports,  inclniling 
those  01'  Liverpool,  Hull,  Duniiuo.  \c.,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  ami  otiier  raw  niuterialH  of 
our  manufactures,  which  are  mostly  admittixl  at  low 
duties  ;  whereas  the  imports  into  London  consist  prin- 
ciiiaily  of  articles  of  consumption,  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  corn,  &c.,  on  wlilcli  nigh  duties  arc  paid.  Kiit 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  ciri-umstanccs  now 
stated,  still  the  foreign  tnule  of  London  is  of  prodigious 
and  unparalleled  cxtiMit.  .She  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  uniimrsi  urhit  Iriraiuni  rmi>orium ;  and  owing  to 
her  l)i'lng  the  grand  mart  of  all  the  rich,  extensive,  ,»nii 
densclv. peopled  districts  inciudcKl  within  the  basin  of 
the  Thames,  we  do  not  think,  provided  the  country 
continue  to  prosper,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  appre- 


hending any  falling  olT  in  the  commerce  of  London. 
It  Is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  value  of  the  produce  conveyed  into  and  from 
London  ;  but  including  the  home  and  foreign  markets, 
we  believe  It  will  not  be  overrated  at  the  prodigious 
sum  of  eighty  millions  sterling, 

.  Some  Idea,  however  imperfect,  may  l>e  formed  of  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  the  trade  of  London  from  the 
following  statements. 

ACCOI7NT  of  the  Ships  entering  the  Port  of  London  from 
1823  to  1840,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Foreign  Ships  from  Foreign  Farts,  and 
Coasters. 


ForelRn  Farts. 

Coaiten. 

Yean. 

BriUih. 

Foreign, 

ViutI: 

Tmnafft. 

Vtuilt. 

Tonnagt. 

Vtuth. 

Tmtiane. 

18X3 

3,031 

611,451 

865 

161,705 

18,079 

X,195,X50 

1814 

.%13« 

607,106 

1,643 

X64,098 

18,843 

X,X98,9;<X 

\»V> 

3,989 

758,565 

1,743 

30X,1XX 

19,5X7 

X,.360,fi46 

I8»6 

3,493 

675,046 

1,586 

X1.5,X64 

XI  1,439 

X,441,746 

18i!7 

4,()IX 

769,10X 

1/.34 

XX  1,008 

7,677 

X,XX6.U40 

18X8 

4,084 

767,alX 

1,303 

195,9X9 

1829 

4,108 

784,070 

1,300 

X15,6()5 

No.  of  (;oaftt«n 

1830 

3,910 

744,«'.!9 

1,«68 

X07,5(IO 

not  staled  during 

1831 

4,140 

780,988 

1,557 

X69,159 

these  Hve  jeart. 

18.3X 

3,S74 

640,057 

886 

154,514 

1833 

3,4S1 

678,X8» 

l,Ofil 

175,883 

9„V16 

«/>17,«Sl 

1834 

3,786 

735,693 

1,880 

XI6,U63 

X0,C)69 

4,593,857 

I8.3S 

3,780 

74n,ti,55 

1,0^7 

188,893 

XO,47l 

X.764,98X 

1836 

3,845 

774,046 

1,465 

X55,875 

XO,76a 

X,810,878 

1837 

4,079 

MV  1,788 

1,547 

«40,135 

X1„3XX 

X,9 11,7.16 

1838 

4,366 

893,9X5 

1,7X7 

X77,9()X 

XI,59X 

X,908,176 

18.19 

4,880 

988,867 

X,.175 

357,163 

Xl.llX 

X,8X8,70I 

1840 

4,647  1  9.14,660 

X.XXl 

354,456 

An  Account  of  the  Numlier  and  Tonnage  of  those 
Ships  that  entered  the  Port  of  London  with  Cargoes 
from  Foreign  Parts,  In  1839,  distinguishing  the  Coun- 
trles  whence  they  came. 


Countries. 

BdUsh. 

Foreign.          | 

Shipe. 

Tons. 

8hli». 

Tons. 

Ruula 

606 

I.18,X07 

83 

X6,9I1 

Sweden 

14 

X,577 

84 

X7,38l 

Norway 

1X1 

36,693 

Denmark 

17 

1,915 

X8X 

X3,08.; 

Prussia 

SM 

.16,594 

348 

7X,010 

Herman  States 

»45 

60,690 

XCl 

18,497 

Nelheriands    - 

S70 

84,454 

384 

41,610 

Irance 

435 

7U,4X« 

683 

49,699 

Portugal,  Azotes,  and 
Madeira 

316 

33,935 

3 

«48 

Spain  and  Canaries    - 

X39 

XI,I.T4 

46 

4A10 

Italian  Stales 

J4X 

X3,X08 

47 

11,01! 

Ionian  Islands 

XI 

X,968 

'1  urkey  and  Continen- 
tal Greece     - 

54 

8,651 

Mores  and  Greek  Is- 

„land«  . 

XI 

3,0X8 

1 

200 

E((vnt    - 

X 

35X 

rrfiwii,  Barbara,  and 
morocco 

X6 

3,1X4 

Fortjiun  Possessions  in 
Africa 

3 

4.13 

1 

.WO 

Ditto  in  Asia    - 

.18 

15,760 

* 

646 

China   - 

3S 

X8,084 

Ignited  States  of  Ame- 

rica   - 

15 

7,X7X 

68 

3X,.V)8 

ForeiKn  West  Indies  - 

43 

8,198 

X7 

6,366 

FolvlKn     ('ontinent.-li 

Colonies  in  America 
Total 

87 

17,035 

3 

573 

3,166 

566,041 

X,3.'<5 

355,463 

An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Coasting 
Vessels  that  have  entered  the  I'ort  of  London,  in  each 
Year  from  IH33to  1830,  both  inclusive. 


tieneral  ('oasters, 
inrludinK  Colliers. 


.Vessels.    Tonna^. 


18.13 

IH34 
18.V, 
18.W 
1837 
18.18 
18.19 


18,XIX  X„108,fi.53 
19,0X6  X,445,895 
19,108  ;  X,(i04,90fi 
19,;  17  i  X,6.'i(i,8«9 
XO.XOl  '  X,7I.1,85I 
X0,3.13  1  X,7X7,741 
X0,X05  I  X,68fi,6Xl 


Irish  Traden. 


Vessels.  Tonnage.  Vessels.    Tonnage. 


1,094 
1,013 
1,163 
1,048 
1,1X1 
l,XA9 
907 


Total. 


M8,.'i68 
I47,96X 
160,076 
154,009 
167,88X 
180,435 
I4X,U8U 


19,.1.16  2,517,XX1 
X0,(«i9  I  X,.'j93,8.'i7 
X0,171  '  X,764.UKX 
XO,765  I  X,810,878 
X1,3XX  2,911,7,16 
X1,59X  X,90S,17li 
X1,I1X    2,8X8,7111 


An  Arcoi'NT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Ships  tlmt 
entered  tlie  Tort  of  London  In  183B  with  Cargoes  from 
tlie  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Kngland  :  — 


Colonin. 

r.iltM 
\l.ilt;l         .... 

Itritish  Possessions  in  AfHca    • 

Aula 

Ameriatt  vit- :  — 
Ilriti^h  NorthiTn  Colonies 

M'est  Indies 

Thi.  Whule  Klslierios    - 

I^les  of  (iuenisey,  Jersev,  and  Man 

Total 


Ships. 


Tons. 


89 

IX 

161 

X.'jO 

XX,71I7 

X,X5<I 

.1.5,110 

109,136 

2.W 

34.» 

XX 

515 

94,411 

»8,U|ii   : 

8,3  111 

47,130 

There  boloni 

ships,  of  the  t( 

82,000  seamen  1 

amount  of  ship 

port,  will  appli 

recollected  that 

castle,  Sunderia 

mense  number  i 

and  unloading  ol 

Ihe  out-of-door 

Is  mostly  all  emp 

prises  about  l,3i( 

tmurance  of  Y. 

a  far  greater  ext< 

the  world.     Mar 

private  imrties;  t 

by  joint  stock  cor 

successful,  and  hi 

lleved,  however  t 

a  very  questioiia 

seems  to  be  gradi 

regulations  shouk 

guidance  of  insurj 

insured  against  tl 

bad  faith  of  the  di 

uu^f"''  Canal. 

with  the  Irish  Sea 

Hegent'8  Canal,  be 

w  tliin  the  scope  o 

which  is  4.-1  ft.  wide 

long,  begins  on  th 

dington  branch  of 

ceeds  in  an  Irreguls 

a  large  basin  cSnni 

nas  3  tunnels,  one 

5  furlongs  in  lengtl 

fAuT?='"*-^j:n>ear 

.■''.'"■'''f.es.    Fivebr 

into  different  parts  < 

Manufacture!,  ret 

sents  itself  under  to 

manufacturing  city 

some  very  extenslv 

have  their  distinct  q 

In  Spltalflelds,  Bethi 
employs  about  10,50(1 

jU.ooo.    rhe  trade  (It 
tlie  caprices  of  fashfc 
are  often  thrown   o 
tress   so  often  said^ 
district,  is  owing  at  1 
provident  habits  of  m 
o»  In  the  demand  fo 
siik  weavers,  when 
Il».6rf.,  and  those  c 
week.  With  respect  n 
body  area  dim'inuti 
unable  to  withstand 
cumstances  attrlbut; 
had  air,  bad  lodgin 
where  noticed  the  t( 
and   ill-drained   nei, 
London  are  the  fatal 
cellars  more  visible 
«-re«n.     (.See  Or.  S 
mith-e  on  Health  of '. 
I'orter  Is  the  favoi 
of  a  considerable  ni 
.London.     The  brew 


1,683    I         417,1.10 


IS  prepared  are  mos 
iiideej,  by  far  the  m 
nieiits  in  the  metroi 
the  kind  to  be  found 
Ilia  first-rate  brewer 
different  parts  of  tl; 
„V^«J';'>i<ipal  cstal 
2fill,0W)  barrels  a  yea, 
ale.     It  has  been  est 
or  72,(100,000  gallon; 
cimsumption  in  Lon. 
titles  are  sent  to  difli 
and  exported  to  tlio 
aiul  contlnentid  Kuri 
10  tile  dr^-s  beiongii 
«re  among  the  obji 
the  inetropolis.     Tli 
tilleries,  vinegar-fad 
nouses,  most  ofwhic 
riier.     The  quantit 
•  amounted  to  38,C(i5; 
sort  soap.     About  1 
employ  several   hu 
engines  and  other 
f"iiiliiu.irk. 
'•'he    principal   sii 


London, 
e  of  the 
nd  from 
market*, 
rodigloui 

led  of  the 
from  the 

idon  from 
;  between 
'arts,  and 

1 


Tonnagt, 


'2.11t'>,M0 
'2,'2!)»,<J^'i 
«,3tiO,(i'26 
«,441,746 
V,^'^6,040 

Hi  during  y 
.•e  yean.  1 

«/il7,MI 

S,493,S.'i7 
1,754,9)12 
I,8I(),H7S 
4,911,736 
^,00S,17fi 


fc  of  those 
Ith  Cargoes 
g  the  Coun- 

'orelgn. 


•. 

Tons. 

« 

S6,9ll 

4 

«7,S8l 

1 

36,fi93 

1 

M,OM 

S 

7«,"»0 

'.1 

18,497 

l.t 

41,010 

S3 

49,699 

Hi 
4,530 
11,01* 


200 


fiOO 
616 


3«,.W8 
6,366 


3    I  373 

,315     I  3A5,463 

go  of  Coasting 
.onilon,  in  i-ach 

Total. 


euela.    Tonnage. 


9,336     2,517,2?1 
10,11119  1  2,.')93,».'i. 
KVnl  !  V,7«4.'JKil 
5u7C.5i2,810,S7»i 

i\,yi'i  2,9ii,pi>i 
nWn  2,90«,W';i 

■21112    2,H'2H,71ll] 


IRC  of  Ships  tliiit 
1th  Cargoes  from 
gland  •■  — 

Ips. 


89 

12 

161 

2.'.0 

2,19 

34  » 

22 

.'il/j 


Ton8. 

~22,7()7 

2,2,'i» 

3.'>,110 

109,131) 

94,441 

9H,Ulii 
8,31" 
47,1311    I 


There  belonged  to  the  port  of  tAndon,  in  1840,  3,9S0 
ships,  of  the  total  hurden  of  581,000  tons,  manned  by 
83,000  seamen  1  This,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  shipping  that  ever  belonged  to  any  single 
port,  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  when  It  Is 
recollected  that  the  colliers  almost  all  belong  to  New- 
castle, ,Sunderland,  and  other  ports  in  the  N.  An  im- 
mense number  of  barges  are  employed  In  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  colliers  and  other  vessels  in  the  river. 
The  out-of-doors  establishment  of  the  customs,  which 
is  mostly  all  employed  In  the  business  of  the  port,  com- 
prises about  1,3S0  individuals. 

Imurance  of  houses,  ships,  lives,  &c.  is  carried  on  to 
a  far  greater  extent  in  London  than  any  where  else  in 
the  world.      Marine  Insurances  are  mostly  elTccted  by 

Erivatc  parties ;  but  other  inaiirnnces  are  gener,tlly  made 
y  joint  stock  companies.  Some  of  these  have  been  most 
successful,  and  have  accumulated  vast  sums.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  not  a  few  of  these  companies  are  of 
n  very  questionable  description ;  and  the  conviction 
Bccms  to  be  gradually  gaining  ground,  that  some  public 
regulations  should  be  laid  down  for  the  formation  and 
guidance  of  insurance  companies,  so  as  to  protect  the 
iii$ur(!d  against  the  extravagance,  mismanagement,  or 
bad  faith  of  the  directors. 

Regent't  Canal The  port  of  London  is  connected 

withtho  Irish  Sea  by  a  chain  of  canals  of  which  only  the 
Itegent's  Canal,  begun  in  1813  and  opened  in  1820,  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  account.  The  Regent's  Canal, 
which  Is  4,'i  ft.  wide  at  the  surface,  5  ft  in  depth,  and  84  m. 
long,  begins  on  the  N.W.  side  of  London,  at  the  Pad- 
dington  brunch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  pro- 
crucls  in  an  irregular  semi-circle  to  Limehousc,  where  is 
a  large  basin  connected  with  the  Thames.  This  canal 
has  3  tunnels,  one  of  which,  passing  under  Islington,  is 
5  furlongs  in  length.  The  descent,  amounting  to  00  ft., 
is  effected^  by  means  of  13  locks  ;  and  it  is  crossed  by 
37  bridges.'  Five  branches,  terminating  in  basins,  extend 
into  different  parts  of  the  town. 

Manitfacturet,  retail  trade,  and  markets. —l^onion  pre- 
sents itself  under  too  many  points  of  view  to  be  called  a 
manufacturing  city ;  yet  it  is  the  seat  of  many,  and  of 
some  very  extensive,  manufactures,  several  of  which 
have  their  distinct  quarters. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  Spitaifields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mile-end  Town,  and 
employs  about  10,S0O  looms,  belonging  to  4,30()  families, 
the  total  pop.  supported  by  the  business  being  about 
23,000.  The  trade  fluctuates  extremely,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  great  numbers  of  workmen 
are  often  thrown  out  of  employment ;  but  the  dis- 
tress, so  often  said  to  prevail  in  this  densely-peopled 
district,  is  owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  drunken  and  im- 
provident habits  of  many  of  the  weavers  as  to  any  fulling 
oil'  In  the  demand  for  labour.  The  nett  wages  of  plain 
silk  weavers,  when  fully  employed,  range  from  9^.  to 
Hi.  Gd.,  and  those  of  velvet  weavers  from  15s,  to  23j.  a 
week.  With  respect  to  physical  condition,  this  numerous 
body  are  a  diminutive,  impoverished,  and  feeble  race, 
unable  to  withstand  disease,  and  not  long-lived,  cir- 
cumstances attributable  to  close  in-door  employment, 
bad  air,  b^d  lodging,  and  bad  food.  We  have  else- 
where noticed  the  tendency  to  epidemic  fevers  in  close 
and  ill-drained  neighbourhoods,  and  in  no  part  of 
London  are  the  fiaal  cfro<;ts  of  lodging  in  close  courts  and 
cellars  more  visible  th.in  in  Spitalflelds  and  Uethnal 
(ireen.  (See  Dr.  S.  Smith's  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  qf  Toums,  pp.  1—7. ) 

I'orter  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  lower  and  also 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  of 
London.  The  breweries  in  which  this  favourite  liquor 
is  prepared  are  mostly  on  a  very  great  scale ;  and  are, 
iiKiepd,by  far  the  most  gigantic  manufacturing  establisli- 
nients  in  the  metropolis,  greatly  exceeiling  any  thing  of 
tlie  kind  to  be  found  any  where  else.  Tlie  capital  vested 
in  a  first-rate  brewery,  and  its'dependent  public  housesin 
different  parts  of  the  town,  is  usually  quite  iinmeniic. 
The  principal  establishments  produce  from  160,000  to 
260,000  barrels  a  year,  principally  porter,  but  partly  also 
ale.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  nearly  2,000,0(X)  barrels, 
or  72,0OO,(K)O  gallons  of  porter  and  ale  are  brewed  for 
consumption  In  London  only,  besides  which  great  qu.in- 
tities  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoms, 
and  exported  to  the  K.  and  W.  Indies,  the  United  States, 
and  contlnentid  Kuropc.  The  splendid  teams  of  horses 
ill  the  draj's  belonging  to  the  chief  breweries  of  London 
are  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  admiration  in 
the  metropolis.  There  are  several  very  extensive  dis. 
tillerics,  vinegar-factories,  clieinieal  works,  soap-boiling 
houses,  most  of  which  are  situated  on  tlie  S.  side  of  the 
river.  The  quantity  of  soap  made  in  London  in  isao 
•  amounted  to  38,C(i.'i,l75  lbs.  of  hard  and  820,HH3  lbs.  of 
sdit  soap.  About  20  large  engineering  establishments 
employ  several  hun<lreil  workmen  In  making  stcum- 
engines  and  other  inaihinery,  chiefly  in  Lambeth  and 
Sixittiuark, 
'I'lic   priiicliial  sugar-relincrivs  are  in  Whitcchapcl, 
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Watchmakeri,  who  are  numerouii 
reside  principally  about  Clerkenwell.  The  finest  cut- 
lery and  hardware  is  mode  In  London,  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  metali  of  all  kinds  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  Coach-building  Is  an  important  buiinesi ; 
and  the  carriages  of  London  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  best  built  and  most  durable  of  any  in  the  empire. 
Great  numbers  are  made  for  exportation.  Upward! 
of  l,S0O  hands  are  employed  In  constructing  musical 
Instruments,  and  in  engraving  music.  Ship-bullding, 
and  many  trades  connected  with  shipping,  are  exten- 
sively carried  on  E.  of  London  Bridge.  Owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  Is  carried,  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  of  London  have  attained  (»  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  tlicir  respective  lullings  ;  and  tlliire 
cannot  be  a  question  that  the  cabinet  in  kers,  printers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  &c,,  of  the  metropolis  ire  quite  un- 
rivalled. 

The  extent  of  the  retail  trade  of  London  can  only  bo 
conjectured.  By  a  rough  estimate,  made  by  counting 
the  pages  of  one  of  our  most  copious  directories,  th« 
number  of  houses  employed  in  business  cannot  be  much 
under  100,000,  to  one  half  of  which  shops  are  attached. 
The  trades,  generally  speaking,  are  mixed  indiscrimi- 
nately, though  some  remains  are  still  traceable  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  particular  trades  congregating  in  par- 
ticular places.  Thus  we  still  find  coach-makers  in  Long 
Acre,  stay-makers  in  Holywell  Street,  booksellers  in 
Paternoster  Row,  and  bankers  in  Lombard  Street.  A 
good  deal  of  business  used  to  be  transacted  by  itinerant 
venders,  who  made  the  streets  resound  with  their  cries. 
Recently,  however,  these  have  been  diminished  by  the 
abolition  of  the  dustmen  and  muffln-boys'  belli,  the 
newsmen's  horns,  and  the  early  cries  of  the  chim- 
ney-sweepers. Fashionable  shops  attract  attention  by 
a  magnificent  and  gorgeous  display  of  wares :  their 
windows,  which  in  most  cases  comprise  almost  their 
entire  front,  are,  in  many  instances,  made  of  the  finest 
plate  glass,  set  in  brass  frames,  and  their  Interior  is 
frequently  lined  with  mirrors.  Every  sort  of  device  la, 
as  may  be  expected,  used  by  the  shopkeepers  to  attract 
customers. 

The  following  list  of  professional  men  and  tradesmen 
is  compiled  from  Pigot's  Directory  for  1840:  — 


Phjslclana  -  -     280 

SuFKCons  and  apothecaries  1 ,680 
„ ,-..  ^-j^ 

1,050 

2,090 

230 

3,00 

500 

1,3.30 

l,.34n 

330 


Brokers 

Tailors  and  clothiers         - 

l)ra|Krs  and  ho&lera 

Hat  and  Imnnet  makers    - 

DreHft  and  stay  makers 

Khoemakers  * 

Hair-dressers 

Dyers  -  -  . 

Coal  merchants     - 

Hotel  and  tavem  keepers  - 

Putilicins,  &c. 

CiiHee  and  eatln^'houses  - 

Wine  merchants    - 

l.iveTy.stablc  keepers 

Hutcners      .  -  - 

Fishmongers 

Poulterers    - 

Corn  dealers  and  bakers    - 

Confectioners 

(iroci'rs        -  -  - 

(irtfenKToccrs,  &c.  - 

Cheesemongers 

Milkmen     > 

Small  shopkeeiiers  - 

Tobacconists 

Pawnbrokers 


760 

3,240 

1,220 

1,380 

1,900 

2,950 

950 

380 

620 

540 

5,300 

970 

1,0.'>0 

660 

1,620 

5(K) 

l.'iO 

2,5110 

450 

1,520 

1,750 

1,0.'>0 

960 

2,700 

1,080 

330 


Druggists 

Barristers     - 

Attorneys     - 

Architects 

Artists 

Engravers  • 

Schoolmasters,  Stc. 

Merchants 

Stock-brokers 

Insurance    and    general 

brokers     -  -  -      2,30 

Watch  and  clock  makers  580 
Jewellers,  ftc.        -  •      420 

llookseliers  -  -      760 

Stjitioners    •  -  ■      670 

Printers  and  type-founders  520 
Musical  instrument  makers  380 
Coachmakers         -  -     380 

BulUlcrs       -  -  •     360 

llrickiayers  and  masons  -  900 
Carjienters  ...  l,flG0 
Cabinet-makers  and  uphol- 
sterers -  -  •  I.IOO 
Painters  and  paper-hangers  1,7.50 
Ironmongers,  5tc.  -          -      830 

Markets,  Sjc.  —  London  has  about  60  markets  for  pro- 
visions, in  nearly  all  of  which  goods  arc  sold  by  retail 
as  well  as  wholcsiiie,  though  the  minority  of  the  iuhab, 
purchase  at  shops  distinct  from  the  markets.  Smithfield 
Is  the  great  mart  for  live  stock,  which  is  sold  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays.  No  fewer  than  1,403,400  sheep  were 
sold  here  in  1838,  and  183,302  head  of  cattle.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  Smithfield  market  is  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city  ;  and  this  circumstance,  by 
oliliging  the  stock  to  be  driven  to  and  from  it  through 
crowded  streets,  makes  it  a  very  great  nuis.inco.  Fre- 
quent attempts  have  been  made  to  have  it  removed  to 
tlie  suburbs ;  but  hitherto  without  effect.  London  is 
also  totally  unprovided  with  proper  slaughter-houses,  or 
abattoirs.  Exclusive  of  the  stock  brought  to  Smithfield 
market,  a  good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  now  imported 
in  steamers,  and  privately  sold ;  and  in  the  colder  months 
slnuglitcred  cattle  and  sheep  arc  extensively  imported, 
particularly  from  the  ports  on  the  E.  coast.  Newgate 
and  Lcadeiihull  markets,  with  the  Whltcchapel  carcass 
butchers,  supply  most  of  the  butchers  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
markets,  also  supply  retail  customers,  and  have  a  good 
supply  of  vegct.ibles,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  and  butter. 
Covent  G.trden  market  is  the  principal  vegetable  mart  in 
London,  and  the  immense  supply  of  the  finest  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  on  sale,  make 
it  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Korounh  and  Spitalfields 
markets  .ire  also  chlelly  supplied  with  vegetables.  1111- 
lingsgutc  is  the  great  fish-market,  whence  fish  of  ail 
sorts  arc  distributed  to  the  shops  and  markets  in  differ- 
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cnt  parts  of  the  town.  The  aupply  of  salmon,  brought 
in  ico  flrom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  turbot,  cod, 
lobsters,  and  oysters,  Is  quite  immense.  Hungcrfnrd 
market  Is  also  a  well-supplied  fish  rifpdl ;  but  at  this 
and  Farringdon  markets  (both  of  them  new  and  hand- 
some pBtablishments),  butchers'  meat,  fruit,  and  vegeta- 
bles are  also  sold.  The  corn  market  is  licld  in  Mark  I.ane, 
and  is  attended  almost  exclusively  by  wholesale  dealers. 
Different  statements  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put 
forth  of  the  consumption  of  the  principal  products 
brought  into  London  j  but,  with  the  exception  of  coal, 
and  one  or  two  other  articles,  there  are  no  means  by 
which  to  arrive  at  any  tiling  like  a  correct  conclusion  in 
«uch  matters.  Allowing  for  the  carcasses  imported  by 
steam  and  otherwise,  the  annn:il  ciin.sumption  of  butchers' 
meat  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  al)«ut  1!MI,(H)0  bul 


locks,  l,r,()n,000  sheep,  'in.mm  calves,  and  M,(KIO  pigs,  ex- 
clusive ol  great  quantities  of  bacon  and  iianis.  The  con- 
sumption of  poultry,  game,  and  eggs  is  also  Immense ; 
but  there  are  no  means  by  wliich  to  estimate  Its  amount. 
It  mjiy,  however,  lie  mentioned,  that  from  7(1  to  7.">  mil- 
lions of  eggs  are  annually  imported  into  London  from 
France  and  other  I'oreigii  countries,  exclusive  of  those 
brouglit  from  the  diU'erent  ]iarts  of  Crcat  Britain  ! 
About  12,(MK)  cows  are  kept  in  the  city  and  its  environs 
for  tlie  supply  of  milk  and  cream  ;  and  if  we  add  to  tiicir 
value  tiiat  ol  the  cheese  and  butter  lirought  into  tin-  city, 
file  expenditure  on  dairy  produce  will  appear  to  be 
enormous.  The  consumption  of  wheat  may.  perhaps, 
be  estimated  at  about  1,200,0(KI  <|uarters  a  year  ;  and 
the  vast  number  of  liorses  in  LoiKlon,  and  tlii'ir  high 
keep,  must  occasion  an  immense  consniii)itioii  of  oats. 
Tlie  value  of  the  fisli,  vegetables,  \c.  consumed  in  tlie 
city,  has  been  set  down  by  some  intrepid  c.dciilators , 
bnt  the  data  on  wliich  tlicy  lorined  their  e.<tiinate,<  were 
of  too  loose  and  unsatisfactory  a  ch.iraeler,  to  entitle 
them  to  any  credit. 

Ktlermil  iinil  inlirnalCommuniraliim Tlie  recent  in- 

troiiuitioii  of  railways  has  already  eflected  a  great  lUter- 
atiim  in  the  intercourse  of  the  provincial  districts  with 
tin;  metropolis ;  luit  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
they  liave  come  into  o|ieratlcni,  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  esti- 
Jnale  their  ultimate  results ;  whicii,  however,  tlu're  can 
bi'  little  doubt,  will  be  advantageoiii  alike  to  the  metro- 
polis and  the  provinces. 

The  llirmingham  railway,  opened  through  its  whole 
extent  in  Sept.  |h;|>(,  coininences  near  l'!iisti>n  Square, 
where  it  lias  a  splendid  tenniuus.  Trains  leave  both 
London  .iiid  Dirmiiigliain  eight  times  in  tlie  '/I  hours, 
and  the  time  oeeupiid  in  tlie  transit  is  ^  hours. 
Tile  line  is  continued  N.  in  two  directions,  liy  the 
(irand  Junction  and  North  I'nion  r.iilways,  to  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester,  I'reslon  and  Lanc.ister ;  anil, 
by  the  Derby  and  N.  Midland  railways,  to  Derby  and 
Nottiniliam,  Sliclllild.  Li'ciis,  .inil  York.  Tlii'  whole 
dUt.iiice  to  the  la-t  place  is  now  accniiipiislied  in  10 
hours.  I'lii'  S.iiitli.impton  r.iilway.  whicli  cost  l,700,00'l/.. 
was  opened  in  1nJ<<;  it  lias  its  London  station  S.  of 
the-  river,  close  to  Vanxliall  Ilridge,  uiieiiee  trains 
sit  out  frei|iieiitly  liiiring  the  il.iv,  .mil  rraeli  Smitli- 
ani|iton  in  .'I  hours.  Tlii'  (inat  VVcstcrn  railwav.  con- 
striii'ii'd  .'It  a  cost  of  I. .V) I. noil/.,  very  lately  opened  as  far 
as  llatli.  has  its  LoihImh  teiniiiiiis  )it  Paddlngton,  wliere 
are  ample  »arelioii<i".  and  a  'oniiiiodatioiis  liotli  for 
jiasscngers  atni  goinis.  The  l-'.astern  t'oiinties  r;iil- 
wa\'.  opened  as  f.ir  as  lireiitwoiMl,  li.is  its  l.niidon  ter- 
iiilniis  ill  Slioreiliti  li,  ami  is  intended  to  run  to  (ireat 
V.innoiilii.  Iliroiiiih  lliiinrurd,  Ingalistime.  ('Iielinsl'iird, 
(nil  III  uter.  i|isulili.  and  Noruiili.  a  total  distance  of 
IWiin.  Tr.iins  |ea\<'  Loinliin  seven  limes  a  day.  I'lie 
lireeiiwlili  railway,  the  earliest  In  o|M'iatioii  ol  all  the 
lines  eoiiiiei  ti"l  w'ilh  the  ine|ro|iol|s,  rnininetices  In  the 
lloroiigli.  o|ipo.<ite  to  SI.  Saviour's  I'liiirih.  an. I  ends  In 
l.ond'iii  Street,  (ireeiiwiih  :  il,  entire  liMijilli  k  '>J  hi. 
Trains  run  Irmn  luilli  leniiiiil  every  quarter  of  .in  iionr. 
from  H  V.  M.  to  10  I'.  M.  'I'lie  London  and  ('niydoii  rail- 
w.iy,  opened  lliroiigli  Its  eiitiri'  length  hi  .lime,  KTI, 
brainhes  Ironi  the  (ineiiHlch  line  .ihonl  '.'  in.  I'runi  Lon- 
don llriilge,  and  theme  tiiriniiK  S..  passp-  by  New-Cross 
and  Sydi'iiham  to  Croydon,  the  whole  distance  hrjiiu 
loj  in.  riie  cost  ol  this  undertaking  was  T.Vi.imsi/  ,  anil 
file  iiasseiigers  have  liillierto  averaged  almiit  I  .>*IHI  a  dav. 
'I'raliis  leave  both  ends  \i  li.iies  a  day.  Thi'  trallie  will, 
of  course.  Ih*  vastly  iinreasetl.  wlien  the  two  extension 
lines  to  Ifrigliton  and  to  Dover  shall  have  been  opened, 
Tlie  lliarkw.ill  Hallway,  reieiilly  opened,  connects  (he 
K.  and  W.  Iiidl.i  Doiks  with  the  metropolis;  trains  run 
from  e.'U  h  terininiis  e\i*n  qii.irler  id  an  hour.  The 
Nortli  Lasterii  railway  lias  very  l.ilily  lieeii  iipened  as 
f.ir  as  llro\l>ouriie.  | 

'I'AHi.R  showing  the   I,englli  of  llie   Metropolitan   KalL 
wa)>,  and  the  amount  of  Trainc  during  Ilie  Week  end- 
ing Ac  (.  ;)0    l"<lll.     iltillltrilft  J'tmii,  Hi  pi 
[s.  e  |r.|i  iif  next  coliminj 
ill  |H.'i7,  lietiire  any  ver>  evicnslve  railway  w.is  openeil 

till'  uiiiiiIxT  of  stai;e.io;u  lies  ilceiui'd   to   run  lielwiei 
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London,  and  places  above  20  m .  distant,  was  about  (UK), 
conveying  nearly  4,(KX)  passengers  each  day.  In  IH3S  the 
average  daily  number  of  persons  travelling  by  3  rail- 
w.ays  alone,  the  Great  Western,  llirmingham,  and  South- 
western, was  about  3JM\  and  tiie  average  daily  number 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  line  was  nearly  1 , 000  in  I8;)i). 
As  the  railways  in  184(1  accommodate  about  2.^,000  |ias- 
sengers  a  day,  and  many  stages  still  continue  to  run, 
the  present  numlier  of  passengers  is  at  least  six-fold 
that  of  I8:t7. 

The  steam-boats  constantly  plying  on  the  river,  and 
making  daily  excursions  to  Kiargate,  Itamsgate,  Graves- 
end,  and  oilier  places  below  I^ondon,  as  well  as  to  Iticli- 
inond  and  various  interinedi.ite  places  up  the  river,  have 
been  roughly  estimated  to  take  10,(KK)  passengers  a  day. 
'I'Ik!  weatlier,  however,  very  much  intluiMices  tlie  num- 
ber, as  tlie  majority  of  steam-lioat  passengers  proceed  on 
excursions  of  pleasure  rather  than  business.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  are  the  gr.and  days. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  and  of  commu- 
nication with  places  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of 
town,  are  also  consideralile.  The  number  of  slinrt  stag.'s 
and  oninibuses  is  altogetiier  about  !IOO,  which,  reckoning 
to  eacli  i;  journeys  a  day,  and  10  passengers  to  each  jour- 
ney, convey  every  day  about  ."il,!!!!*!  persons.  A  new  mode 
of  Internal  communication  betweei  '.he  E.  and  W.  ends 
of  Lonilon,  lias  lately  been  eifected  by  small  steamers 
continuaily  tr.aversing  the  river,  .anil  taking  a  great 
number  oi^ passengers.  Two  or  three  of  tliese  convenient 
vessels  leave  London  Ilridge  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
during  the  summer,  for  Westminster  and  Chelsea. 

Ilaikiiey-co/ulies  were  Introduced  more  tlian  300  years 
ago;  ,and  previously  to  th*  introduction  of  caliriolets,  in 
1x20,  were  very  iinineroiis;  but  it  is  a  singular  and  not 
easily  explained  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
h.ickney'-coaclies  of  London  are  the  dirtiest  and  most 
uncoinfortalile  carriages  imaginable.  Caliriolets  being 
clieaper  and  mure  rapldiv  driven  than  the  old  lumliering 
liackney -coaches,  speedily  dejirived  tlie  latter  of  a  great 
part  of  their  employment.  Variinis  improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  tliese  one-liorse  car- 
riages, and  many  now  in  use  are  clean,  neat,  and  coin- 
moilions. 

/'arrr/x  Ddivcrif  Ctnnptiui/.  —  A  few  years  ago.  a  pri- 
vate company  started  under  this  name,  which,  while  it 
has  inet  with  consideralile  success,  Inus  certainly  been 
very  serviceahlc  to  the  piililic.  Tlie  coinpaiiy  have 
est.ilili-hed  a  lonslileralile  numlier  of  vans,  whii  li  tra- 
verse l.ondni  in  all  direclions  with  great  regiilarily, 
three  or  foiir  times  a  day,  delivering  parcels  at  more 
reasoiialili'  charges  than  had  lieen  imposed  by  the  old 
priv.ite  1  arriers.  Anolher  comiiaiiy.  ol  thi'  same  kind, 
and  I'oniloi  ted  uilli  eqii.tl  -pirit  and  alillily,  has  been 
more  recently  eslalilislied. 

/.f^'l7l/Mn'.— London  ranks  almost  as  high  as  a  literary 
as  a  coinimri  lal  city.  NotwilhslaniliiiK  the  l.tctitioiis 
enriiiirageniriit  given  to  learning  and  science  in  Oxford 
and  Cainliriil;re,  Lonilon  is  tlie  l.imurite  resort  of  literaiy 
and  Ki'ienlllti  men.  Its  Iniinciise  population,  the  weallli 
and  inlelligenee  of  its  Inliali..  ami  the  circiniislance  id  its 
licing  the  seat  of  goveriinieni,  attract  aspiring  iinli- 
V  Idii.ds  Iriiin  all  parts  ol  the  cinpire,  espei  lallv  tliose  ani- 
iiilloiis  liidlstingiiish  llieinselves  in  ilteratiiie'iir  luilltli  s. 
The  practical,  loiinnon-seiisc  rliarai  ter  ol'tlie  phllosopliy 
and  lileratiire  of  Enghiiid  is  proliably.  indeed.  In  im 
small  degree  owing  to  Its  iH'Ing  priiiripaily  ciilll\.dcil  In 
London,  wliere  tlie  writers.  Iiy  niixing  ultli  the  wiirld, 
li  am  to  avoid  those  over-reflneil  theories  anil  lanciriil 
disllni  tlons.  In  whii  li  rceliise  spi  i  nl.itors  are  so  apt  l.i 
indulge.  With  the  exception  ol  Ilie  provincial  news- 
papers, the  whole  periodical  literature  ol  I'ligland  i  eiiln  s 
In  London.  The  nunibiT  of  tiersons  engaged  In  this 
dep.irlmeiil,  as  authors,  inilillshers,  priiiti'rt,  \c..  is 
quite  iiniiieiise.  London  has  no  fewer  than  1.1  il.illy 
new  s|ia|ier<,  and  '17  that  .ippear  at  other  intervals.  Many 
of  lliene  joiirii  lis  liispl.iv  great,  and  soiiie  lonsiiminale 

talent;    and,    i alderliig    the    cMreini'    raiildlly    with 

which  artii'les  hir  the  il.iilv  joiirnals  must  lie  writlen. 
and  the  waul  of  time  for  revision,  they  are  certainly 
eMraoriliiiary  performances.  .So  far  as  respects  Itii 
newspaper  press.  London  Is  inllnltely  superior  to  i-very 
I*"'.)  —  j  otlnr  ( lly  .  and  however  onesided,  prejudiced,  and  llllli 
to  h"  di'i'i  iiiled  on  III  parlv  mallet",  it  Is  not  imisv  Ii 
iniiiiine  tliat  it  Is  likely  In  gain  much  ill  ability,  vuriciv 
and  Interest, 
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It  nppeari,  from  the  Slamp-<i/flee  Retumt,  that  of 
,'i«,.'iIG,Hr)2  Stamps  issued  to  the  dlH'erent  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended 
the  15th  Sept.,  1H.1!),  no  fewer  than  '.xj,l27,-'>»3,orthe  half 
uf  the  whole,  were  issued  to  those  published  in  London  ! 
And  when  the  superior  ability  and  information  of  the 
I.ondon  press  is  taken  into  account,  its  prcpondcr.vice 
will  appear  still  more  striking.  During  the  same  year, 
tlie  total  amount  of  the  duty  on  advertisements  paid  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
la.filM)/.,  of  which  40,22W.  was  derived  from  the  raetro- 
jiolitan  journals. 

A  prodigious  number  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  quar- 
terly magazines,  reviews,  and  other  publications,  issue 
from  the  I.ondon  press ;  and  though  many  of  these  be  of 
a  very  trashy  and  wortliless  description,  a  considerable 
number  are  of  a  widely  different  character,  and  are  well 
titled  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  improve  the  reader.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  publications  appear  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month,  known  among  buoksellera  as 
"  Magazine  day ; "  when  the  great  publishing  houses 
make  up  and  forward  innumerable  parcels,  containing 
every  variety  of  works,  to  their  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  periodical 
press  of  the  metropolis  will  be  best  seen  from  the  I'ol- 
iiiwing  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  Catalogue  for 
IHIl  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  works  written  in  Scotland 
are  now  published  in  Edinburgh ;  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  works  written  in  Kngiand  and  Ireland  are  pub- 
lished in  I.ondon.  Tlie  latter.  In  fact,  is  to  the  litera- 
ture of  llritain  wliat  I.eipsic  Is  to  that  of  (iermany,  or 
I'aris  to  that  of  France.  The  London  publishers  have 
.i).'eiil«  all  over  the  country,  to  wliom  they  send  all  new 
piililiiations  ;  so  that  in  tlie  leu  instances  In  which  books 
are  printed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  oilier  provincial 
towns.  It  is  usual  to  send  them  to  London  to  be  niib- 
iisheit. 

F.iliienliim Londim.   unllk"   most  other  I'.iirope.in 

(anitals,  had  no  university  en. powered  to  grant  ilegrees 
till  IK.')!!,  when  one  was  estaiilishiid  by  royal  charter 
(renewed  ill  ln:t7)  lor  "the  advancement  of  religion 
.iiici  morality,  .uid  the  promotion  of  iisel'iil  knowledge," 
uitliout  dlslinction  of  rank,  sect,  or  party.  'I'lils  lii- 
slitiillon  illllirs  (and,  as  we  lliiiik,  advantageously) 
Irom  all  other  universities,  in  its  liaviiig  nothing  to 
ilo  witli  the  business  of  education,  being  constituted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prolicieiicy  of 
c.indlilates  for  academical  distlnctioiiN.  It  is,  in  fait,  a 
Hoard  of  Kxainlners,  empowered  to  grant  degrees  In 
M  lence  and  literature  to  such  i"niiliiiates  as  ale  loiiiiil,  on 
I'xainlnatloii,  to  have  attained  the  ri'i|ulreil  proliciencv. 
riie  senate,  or  board,  coiislsis  of  a  chancellor,  viie-iliaii- 
ccllor,  and  X\  other  iiieniliers.  Tile  faeiillles  are  tliose  of 
Arts.  Law,  and  Medicine,  In  each  ot  whicli  are  several 
I'vainini  rs,  amounting  In  the  whole  In  'li,  of  whom  III  are 

iiibers  of  Ihi' senate.     The  sittings  are  lielil  in  Somerset 

llon>.i',aiiilllieexanilMationHareliall'  }e,'irly.  Tlie  greatest 
niiiiilii'i  of  cnidldates  for  deurees  lias  liltliei'to  been  fur- 
iii.liedln  the  I  niversilyand  King'sColli'ges.  The  lornier 
nl  tlie^e,  opiMied  In  IH-JN,  is  governed  liy  a  cninicil  anil  se- 
nate ol  prntessors  :  the  course  of  ediicatlmi  eiiiliracesi  Lis- 
Ml  s,  pure  and  inlxeil  science,  liistnry,  jiirisiiniilince,  and 
nn'iiiclne,  religion  being  wholly  exchiiled.  I'lie  success  of 
till'  inedliiil  M'lioiil,  which  has  lor  some  years  been  the 
l.irgesi  in  London,  lias  liil  to  the  erection  of  a  good  bos. 
iiilil  close  to  the  t'lillege.  file  general  classes  have  not 
lii'i  n  so  will  attended  as  the  saKMiiine  Irlenils  of  the  esta- 
hlishinnit  at  lirst  expeited  i  hut  the  attendanre  is  likely  to 
111  Inireaseil  tnini  the  aildlli'Hi  to  It  of  an  exeelliiit  juiilor 
SI  lioiil,  till'  tiistruction  In  w  liieli  tiirins  a  guud  preparation 
liir  higliir  stiiilies.  This  sclionl,  ttliich  lor  some  years  i 
li.K  ,i«ei,iged  ;i  >o  ■eliiilius,  is  iiiiiiiin  li  d  by  the  i  lasalcal 
|iriilis«ors,  who  pay  a  re.  I  lor  tin  use  of  apartments 
within  the  college.  King  s  t'olli>ge  i-  .i  similar  otalillsh- 
tiii'iit  lollial  last  meiitloiied,  and  i<  similarly  londiicted. 
iMcpi  |li,ii  religion  Is  luught   in  acvurdaiicv  wllh  (he 


principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  general  classes 
are  Will  attended,  and  the  junior  school  has  upwards  of 
4(KI  buy  s.  Tlic  medical  school  is  sm.-ill.  The  buildings  of 
these  establishments  arc  handsome  and  commodious  ; 
and  the  portico  uf  University  College  is  one  of  the  Hnest 
in  London. 

Among  the  literary  and  scientiflc  establishments  of 
the  metropolis,  one  nf  the  most  important  and  best 
supported  is  tlie  Koyal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street. 
The  building  (recently  new  fronted  in  good  taste,  with 

14  Corintliian  columns,)  is  exceedingly  well  arranged, 
and  comprises  a  good  library  and  reading  room,  a 
theatre  for  lectures,  capable  of  accommodating  000  per- 
sons, and  a  chemical  laboratory  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  supplied  with  apparatus  in  Eu- 
rope. Lectures  on  various  subjects  are  delivered  by  the 
professors  and  other  gentlemen  temporarily  engaged  ; 
and  the  important  investigations  made  here  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  others, 
h.ive  conferred  on  the  institution  a  well-merited  ce- 
lebrity. Next  in  importance  to  that  Just  mentioned 
is  the  London  Institution,  in  Finsbury  Circus,  Moor- 
tields,  the  objects  of  which  are  very  similar,  though  not 
so  fully  and  scientillcally  carriecl  out.  Lectures  are 
given  on  literature,  tiie  tine  arts,  &e.  once  or  twice  a  week 
from  November  to  May :  the  library  is  both  large  and 
well  selected,  and  the  reading  rooms  are  suppliu<t  with 
all  the  Knglish  and  foreign  literary  journals.  The  Kus- 
seil  Institution,  in  Ureat  Coram  Street,  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  those  just  descrilied  ;  but,  o«  ing  to  the  recent 
falling-olf  in  its  funds,  its  usefulness  is  at  present  very 
much  circumscribed. 

Tlio  welfare  and  improvement,  also,  of  the  working 
classes,  and  of  young  men  generally,  h.isbeen  greatly  pro- 
moted within  the  last  i.'i  years  by  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutions  in  dill'cr(>nt  parts  of  London,  Tim 
earliest  of  these,  called,  par  ,-xct/lfncc,  "  The|Mcelianie8' 
Institute,"  in  Southampton  lluiidings,  Huiborn  (opened 
in  IH'24),  has  about  l,IUll  members;  and  the  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  tills 
establisliment,  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis in  humble  life  are  quite  as  anxious  lor  improve- 
ment as  their  more  wealtliy  neighliours.  Classes  are 
established  for  languages,  and  tlic  library,  which  com- 
prises 7,'HMI  vols..  Is  said  to  be  well  selected.  The 
Western  Literary  Institution,  the  City  Institution,  in 
Aldersgatc  Street,  and  other  establlsiiinents  of  the  same 
kind  in  various  districts,  have  since  been  founded,  and 
have  uniformly  contributed  to  Improve  the  intellect  and 
morals  of  the  working  classes. 

Among  the  many  endowed  sciiools  in  the  metropolis,  the 
most  celeiirated  are:  1,  Westminster  School,  founded  by 
tjiieen  Klizabelli  in  l.'^ilio,  for  llie  free  instruclloii, clothing, 
lioaril,  and  lodgment  of  40  iioys,  called  king's  sclndars,  and 
for  the  gratuitous  ediicatloii  of  4  others  called  bisliop'i 
hoys ;  this  school  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  ;  but 
its'iiuinliers  iiave  williin  tlie  last  dozen  years  fallen  from 
aiiuir.  Kill.  The  king's  sciioiari  are  elected  for  merit,  and 
4  years  alter  tlieir  election  aie  boiit  as  students  to  t.'hrist- 
cliiin  h,  Oxford,  or  as  si  Imlars  to  Trinity  Coileg,-,  Cam. 
bridge,  Tlie  school  forms  jiart  of  llie  collegiate  esta- 
blishment of  tlieabbiy.  'J.  The  Charterhouse  (corrupted 
from  Chiirlnut),  rounded  in  I'll  I,  and  endowiil  with 
property,  the  gross  rental  nf  which  ill  l«l.')  was  '^(I.OIKI/.  a 
year,  is  intended  for  the  liiieral  education  of  7:(  yoiillis, 
'i'.i  ol  whom  are  supported  at  the  universities  iiy  exhl- 
bitliiMS  varying  from  Ml/,  to  Ion/,  a  year,  and  tenable  for 

15  years.  Ilesides  tlie  44  loinidatlon  boys,  the  school  is 
attended  by  others,  whose  number  llucliiates  accoriiinK 
to  the  reputation  of  the  masters,  .tc.  A  lew  years  ago, 
alter  the  iinproveliients  Introiiueed  by  Dr.  Ilussi'll,  this 
siliool  liad  a  very  lilgli  eh.iracler,  and  the  pupils  were 
very  sll('l'es^sllll  iii  Iheeompetltion  tor  iioiiotirs  at  Oxford 
and  Cainliriilge  ;  lait  since  his  retirement  tlie  school  has 
been  III  a  langulsliing  coniilllon.  :i.  Merchant- Tailors' 
school, loiinileil  in  l.'iiil,  in  SullWlk  Lane.  Tliames  Street, 
The  statutes  provide  that  arlassical  education  Im-  furnished 
gratis  lor  liKHinys.  and  lor  l.'illotliers  at  rates \aryliig  from 
.'i.«.  to'i.v.  ii</.  aipiarter.  The  sdmlars  are  examined  once  a 
year,  and  the  iiiosi  advanced  an-  Miit  to  St.  .loliu's  (  ollege, 
Oxloid,  where  :t7  valuable  lelliiwsliips  were  touniled  liy 
Sir  Tliom^is  White  Inrtlieeneouragcineiit  oriioyn  lirought 
up  In  this  sihool,  4.  St.  raul's  School,  i>stalillshed  In 
I  lis  by  lleaii  Colet,  anil  placed  by  him  iindi'r  tlie  dl. 
reitloiiof  tlie  Mercers' Company,  prmidi's  a  free  edu- 
cation lor  i.M  bnjs,  the  most  iiiiv allied  of  wlmm  ate  sent 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  witli  exiiililtlons  varying  Irom 
.'■n/.  Ill  inn/.  In  value.  Lord  Camden  has  been  a  liiieral 
beiieraclor  to  this  scliool.  The  presi>nl  building  was 
eneleil  in  |nj|  ;  ilie  gro.s  iiicoine  of  llie  school  Is  iili- 
wards  of  li.iHHi/.  ti.  Christ's  Hospital,  more  comnionly 
known  as  the  lllue-eoat  Silionl,  Is  one  ol  the  iiobli>st 
institullons  III  llie  lily.  It  was  Incorporated  liy  Idward 
VI.  in  l'<.Vl,  anil  owes  lis  origin  to  the  aitive  beiievo- 
lence  id  some  ilNtlnijiilsliril  i  IliAens.  It  was  Inteiiiled  til 
nialnlalii,  clotlie,  and  nlucale  the  young  and  hel|>les«| 
and  3N0  buys  ami  girls  were  ndmiltvil  suoti  uller  Its  luiiiiil- 
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vided  for  the  education  of  40  bovs  in  mathomatica  and 
other  learning  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  the  tea- 
service.  The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested 
In  a  body  of  governors  (472  in  184U),  who  have  each 
contributed,  at  least  ii)()l.,  to  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  very  recently  the  qualilication  for  a 
governor  has  been  raised  to  5flO/.  An  individual,  on 
becoming  a  governor,  is  entitled  to  present  one  boy; 
and  he  has  usually  a  presentation  once  every  succeeding 
three  yeiirs.  The  present  (1H40)  revenue  of  the  hos- 
pital, arising  from  rents,  and  all  other  sources,  amounts 
to  about  70,()00/.  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  to  nearly 
as  much.  Its  establishment  in  London,  on  the  site  of 
the  Old  Grey  Friars'  mon.istcry,  ■iccommoitati's,  at  pre- 
sent, 767  boys ;  and  it  has  attached  to  it  a  subsidiary 
establishment  at  Hertford,  for  the  younger  children, 
where  there  are  now  421  boys  and  7fi  girls;  making  In 
all  1,267  children,  maintained,  clothed,  and  well  edu- 
cated by  the  establishment.  There  are  schools  for 
grammar,  m.-Jtheniatics,  writing,  and  tfrawing.  The  i"?*-!'- 
cians,  or  those  most  advanced  in  the  grammar-school, 
are  sent  with  valuable  exhiliitions  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  those  in  tlie  mathematical  school  are  placed 
with  commanders  of  ships,  and  equipped  with  clothing 
and  nautical  instruments,  at  the  hospital's  expense. 
Others  are  apprenticed  to  different  trades.  A  magni- 
ficent building,  called  the  Great  Hall,  erected  by  public 
iuliscriptiim,  and  fluislied  in  IH'iO,  opens  towards  New- 
gate Street,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  The  hall,  in  which  the  children  breakfast,  dine, 
and  sup,  is  1H7  ft.  In  length.  Til  In  width,  and  44  ft.  high. 
Oocailonally  they  sup  in  public,  and  on  these  occasions 
there  is  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  which  is  of  the  most  interesting  description. 
"The  whole  interior  arrangements  deserve  the  highest 


prai«e  ;  and  evi'ry  atti'nticni  is  paiil  to  tlie  health  .ind 
comfort  of  the  children.  The  well-known  dress  of  the 
boys,  which  has  not  been  changed  since  the  formation 
of  the  institution,  is,  however,  not  merely  antiquated,  but 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  1  and  it  is  certainly  high 
time  that  it  were  moiillied.  Presentations  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  governors  j  who,  speaking  generally, 
exercise  their  |iatronage  with  the  greatest  dlsinteresteu- 
ness.  li.  The  City  of  I,(nidon  School,  establlshi'd  In  IH.!.'!, 
may  lie  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
Charily  Coinml»5i<mers.  A  Mr.  Carpenter  had  left  .m 
estate  for  a  school,  and  the  value  of  tlie  property  had 
groatly  increased  without  any  prcqier  applicntion  of  the 
funds,  lli'peati'd  incpilrii'S  and  remonstrances  at  length 
induced  tlie  corpor.ition  to  estahlisli  a  school  on  the  site 
of  Honey-lane  Market,  ('heapsUle.  The  system  of  in- 
struction is  good,  and  tlie  scliool  is  atteniled  liy  upwards 
of  4IK)  hoys.  The  bniidings,  occoiiying  a  space  1h(|  n. 
long  and  Hd  f).  broad,  are  cominoaionsly  contrived,  and 
liave  externally  some  pretensions  to  afchiteclnral  ele- 
gar.'-e.  Iiidrpenilently  of  the  endowed  sclmols,  almost 
every  parish  supports  a  free  scliool  by  voluntary  coiitrl- 
lintliins.  and  lliiis  almut  12,(HKI  children  of  lioth  sexes  are 
clotlied  and  educated.  The  iininher  of  priv.ite  and  Sun- 
day schiKils  is  coiisider.'ible.  bnl  laiinot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. 'I'he  National  Society,  wliltli  lias  Its  iiiodi'i 
scliool  ill  the  .Saiicti..trv  at  We»tinln«ler,  gives  Instruclhni 
ill  various  schools  to  nearly  '.i.ikhi  children,  ami  upwanls 
of  n.lKm  are  tiuight  in  the  Lancastrian  inctliod  by  the 
llrltlsh  and  Foreign  Scliool  Siulity.  uhicli  has  a  good 
normal  and  uiihIcI  si  IiooI  In  tlii'  lloroniih  lloail.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  tolHMlnne  towartl.<  ghing  a  sound 
eli'meiitary  ediiiatlon  to  the  1  lillilren  of  tlii'  IniinstrloUH 
classes  ;  lliongh,  at  the  »aioe  time,  It  iiiiisl  be  adnillled 
tliat  more  has  Immii  ellecteil  In  this  ri'tpert  during 
the  l,i.«t  'ill  years  than  our  aiK-c^lors  had  done  during 
I'litlri' centuries.  ((Vn7i»/<';  t'diic.  lli/i.) 

The  cliart:e<  on  accunnt  of  education  at  most  of  llie 
pnhlii'   schools   In    l.nndoii    are    o|ipri'>slvely   liigli,    far 

liluher.  Inil I.  than  lliey  ought  to  he  :  and  this  clrciim- 

st.uici*.  coinliliieil  with  the  want  of  scliool^  In  iiiaiiv  (lis* 
trhts.anil  lliiwisli  to  linprnvi'  their  hi  iltli.  h.n  led  to 
the  prai'tlce.  Kii  )iener.d  In  l.onilnn.  nf  i>eiiillng  ilillihiii 
to  the  iiutskirts  nt  the  town  In  he  buardeil  and  eilticateii. 
lint  tile  eiluiatlon  In  ier\  many  of  lhe>e  linanllng  enta- 
lilltlimentt  Is  of  a  tery  unrtlileHu  description  :  and  It  Is 
really  i.iirprlslng  tliat  no  effort  slionlii  have  been  inade, 
by  siibiii'llng  tlie  matters  to  exaniinatlon,  e«talill>liiiig 
jiroprletary  boanllng-M  houls.  or  otherwise,  to  linpriive 
file  quality  m  llie<e  •uliiirbaii  seminaries. 

Ill  iiiilt  Miisiiim.  —  This  truly  national  Inslltnflon, 
estahlishni  In  I7''>i'l,  Is  a  griuid  reposltury  of  liiinks,  MSS.. 
statue*,  •iilns.  and  other  antiquities,  >pi'rliiieiis  of  aiil- 
mills  and  teinerals.  >1>c.,  and  U.  In  m<>«t  renpi'ctii,  one 
of  tlie  rli  best  In  l.iirope.  It  l>  prlnelpallv  dep»«lteil 
In  Monfaune  House,  formerly  llie  resldi  nee  ot  flie 
lliike  III  Mont.igne.  (.nat  lluoell  Street,  |tl<iiinialiiiry 
llie  oiirlens  111  the  I'lli  rlliiii  »a<  piiri  based  liy  govern- 
nii'iit  iif  Sir  Mans  Sloane's  ex.'infnri  for  iiinisi/  .  .mil 
fill'  miisriini  w.is  first  iqu'niil  tn  llie  piililli'  In  .1  1- 
nimry,   ITWl,      lint    Moiifaiiiie    IIhom',   tlioiigli    «p.ii  lnii« 


atlon.  A  second  charter  from  Charles  II.,  in  167,3,  pro-  I  as  a  private  residence,  has  long  been  found  inadequate 
viHiwi  tnr  tho  o/tiixafinn  nt  tn  i».n.  In  n.«>i.«.n..>t»..  ..«j  („  (),£  proper  Bccommodatlon  of  the  vast  and  conti- 
nually Increasing  collections  that  belong  tn  the  museum  ; 
and  In  consequence  a  new  quadrangular  building  has 
been  designed  by  Sir  11.  Smirke,  a  part  of  which  is  al- 
ready completed,  and  open  to  the  public.  In  l7,').5-the 
Harleian  MSS.  were  purchased,  and  the  Cottonian  li. 
brary  was  removed  from  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster: 
in  1757  the  royal  library,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of 
the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  enlarged 
by  Ills  different  successors,  was  presented  by  George  II. 
ticorge  III.,  in  176.'?,  gave  a  valuable  collection  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  civil  wars,  and  between  IHOfi  and  1818  the 
Lansdowne,  Hargrave,  and  lUirney  MSS.  were  purchased 
at  an  expense  of  26,40()/.  Various  presents  have  been 
made  from  time  tn  time,  but  the  most  valuable  addition  of 
late  years  has  been  the  library  of  George  1 1 1.,  collected  at 
an  expense  of  2(K),(K10/.,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  his 
successor.*  Modern  English  publications  are  adiled,  free 
of  expense.  In  consequence  of  a  privilege  which  this  esta- 
blishment enjoys  In  common  with  the  two  universities, 
.and  some  other  liodios,  of  receiving  gratia  a  copy  of  every 
iHiok  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall ;  and  about  3,(KH)/.  a  year 
are  expended  In  the  purchase  of  old  and  foreign  works, 
in  the  latter  of  which,  however,  the  library  Is  still 
extremely  dellcient.  There  are  about  330,lin()  printed 
books,  aiid  27,(KH)  MSS.,  exclusive  of  charters.  The 
want  of  a  catalogue  raisonnJ  is  much  felt  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  resort  to  the  library  for  study 
or  research.  Tlie  reading-rooms  are  open  from !)  till  4  in 
winter,  .and  till  7  in  the  evening  iluring  4  summer  months. 
The  average  number  of  reailers  is  about  2'20  a  clay. 
Admission  is  procured  by  a  recoinmeiiilatory  letter  c  itiier 
to  one  of  the  trustees,  or  to  the  chief  lllirarian ;  and 
every  facility  Is  given  by  the  iiuincrous  attendants  for 
the  most  extensive  research.  No  books  are  allowed 
to  he  taken  out,  it  being  supposed  that  such  permission 
would  lead  to  frequent  and  heavy  losses ;  but.  provided 
the  value  of  the  books  were  previously  deposited,  we 
incline  to  think  that  certain  descriptions  of  works 
might  he  lent  out  with  great  advuntage.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  the  collection  of 
Kgyptlan  monuments,  including  the  famous  Itosetta 
stone  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  7.')1.>,  acquired  at  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  in  iHdl  ;  theTiiwnley  inarbles,  purchased 
for'.^H.(iii(i/.;  fhel'higalian  and  the  Klgln  marbles,  the  cost 
uf  wliicli  was  Xi.dllti/. ;  the  latter  inciuiie  the  statues  of 
'i'hesens  and  lllssus,  and  *he  sculptures  in  allo-nlicvo, 
from  the  frieies  of  the  I'arthenon.  The  collection  oV 
minerals  w.as,  for  many  years,  ilefleient  In  various  import- 
ant particulars  \  hut  the  recent  additions  purchast^d  from 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Mantell  are  extremely  vain. 
,alile  ;  and  now,  both  for  size  ami  classllicatlon,  flils 
deiiarliniMit  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  any  iniiie- 
raloglcal  collection  in  Kuroiie.  'I'he  (hqiartmeiit  nf 
/oology  is  rich  in  birds  and  Insects,  but  poor  In  other 
respects,  especially  in  mainuiaiia.  Tlie  coiiictlon  iil' 
medals,  which  lias  been  accumulating  since  the  finind- 
allon  of  the  museum,  (onslsis  of  about  'ill,lilHI  'njns, 
.'iliove  IMKNI  .being  pnrcliased  wifli  the  Hamilton  cnl- 
lectioii  of  Hercui.'Uiean  antiquities,  in  1772.  'I'he  coins 
can  only  be  seen  by  an  order  f'roni  a  trustee,  or  a 
private  introduction  to  tiie  oltlcer  to  whose  charge  they 
are  eiitrnsti'il.  The  public  days  at  the  iiiUMiini  are 
Mondays,  Wednesilays,  and  I'rliiays,  when  all  persnns 
liave  free  ailniisslon  from  III  to  4.  and  In  llie  suinnier 
months  I'rom  lU  to  7  The  biiliiiing  is  closed  during  the 
first  ueeks  nf  January.  May.  and  Scpfemlu'r.  Tiie 
establlslinieni  Is  governed  liy  4N  trustees,  t'i  of  whom  are 
olhelai  i  anil  In  liicse  llie  ollleers  are  responsible.  The 
chief  acting  trustees,  wllii  whom  the  appointment  of  tlie 
nlllrers  rests,  are  llie  arcliblshop  of  Cunterlinry,  the  lord 
<  liaiiri  llnr,  luiil  the  «iieiiker  of  the  11.  of  C.  (t'arl.  Hip. 
(in  Ihilnh  Slusium,  ik:i'i. ) 

/.t/iTiirv  and  Siirnlf/lr  SochlicM,  —  lleforo  Hie  present 
century  the  learneil  socletii's  of  Lonilnn  were  few  In  iiiiiii- 
lier.  and  very  cniiiprehenslve  In  their  objects.  The  great 
.iilvaneeiiieiit  nrtliepliysical  sciences.  In  reecnl  llines.aiiil 
ttie  liiereiised  ariliiiir  ivlth  which  CMTy  brancli  nf  know- 
leilge  has  lieen  cnllivaled,  have  prodiiied  ai'iirrespoiidliig 
liiere.iM'  In  the  nuinlier  of  iearncil  asMulalioiis.  ami  In 
all  recent  Inst.inees  eaili  bnilv  has  conlined  Its  operatlniis 
within  a  limited  sphere  The  I'olloulng  list  comprl..es 
the  principal  (.mletlei.  wltli  the  dales  of  tlieir  riimiallon, 
the  iilijects  cnnleiiiplated  by  them,  when  iiiif  suflkleiitly 
Indlrateii  fiy  till  Ir  names,  and  the  pnblhatloiis  inaile  .it 
their  expeiiM':  — 

The  lloial  Snelely  ;  physical  and  iiiiifliemafliiil 
sclenies  liislltnteil  early  111  the  i7th  leiifiiry;  liiini- 
pnr.iteii  iliihl.  "  rhiiiisopliical  TraUs.icllons,  "  Irnm  tlie 
year  Hiiij. 

The  Soilefy  of  Antiquaries.  tiMtltiititl  I7l7i  Incor- 
pnr.ifed  I7.'il.      "  An  lia'niiitflii."  frnni  the  var  177(1. 

Medlial  Sneletv.  IMabllshed  177:1.  "  Vetusta  Moiin- 
meiifa,  "  rroin  1747. 


«   II  l«  tiiili  li  In  lir  Ti>n  llisl  lliil  IliU  llliriit  lisil  iinl  Insn  |iUr„l 
III  ill  ani^sllili'  sHtiaOMit  Im  Itie  W .  riiil  iif  llii  liiwii. 


I'irlurr  (1(\ 

I'll  lures  is  nil 
iiimii  as  the  il 
III  llie  coiint| 
fiallery,  ereil 
N  \V.   side 
Parliament 
III  tlie  mrlroii 
il  |inrtlcoaiiil 
I'  liiinns.   Hill 
I'Liced  at  Ihe 
Illy  on  his  I  . 
iiliji'i't,  iinrofl 
111  lis  exterlil 
"f  Internal 
III  the  pictiirl 
Mill  lli-arranl 
Niigerstiin  cif 
iiiiiiifs  colleel 
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al  mill  iimlhcinalii'iil 
,.  17m  iiiilury  ;  iiii'ii  • 
'riUi».iitl<iii».  "  frciin  llii' 

IihiIKHimI    1717  (  Ininr- 
rmii  till- V'lir  17711. 
1773.   "  Vi'lmln  Mimn- 

,  Itliniri  li«"t  iMil  I"'"  I'l""''' 

llf  till    liiWH. 


Society  of  Arts.  Established  17M,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  by  granting  rewards.  "  Transactions,"  from  the 
year  1783. 

Linnaian  Society ;  natural  history.  Established  I7H8 ; 
incornorated  1802.   "  Transactions,"  from  the  year  1791. 

Royal  Institution.  Estab.  1799,  for  the  application 
ot  science  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  "  Journal," 
from  IKIO. 

Horticultural  Society.  Established  1804  ;  Incorporated 
J809.    "  Transactions,^'  from  1812. 

Hoyal  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society.  Established  1805. 
Clinrtcrod  1831.    "  Transactions,"  from  the  year  1808. 

ecological  Society.  Established  1807 ;  incorporated 
1826.    "  Transactions,"  from  I8I1. 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Established  1817;  incor- 
porated 1828.    "  Transactions,"  from  1834. 

Roy.il  Astronomical  Society.  Established  1820;  incor. 
poratcd  1831.    "  Memoirs,"  from  1822. 

Mcdico-Uotanical  Society.  Established  1821.  "Trans- 
actions," from  1KJ4. 

Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  Established  ia2,'3 ;  incorporated 
1824.  "  Transactions,"  from  1827  to  1835 ;  "  Journal," 
from  18S4. 

Koyal  Society  of  Literature.  Founded  1821 ;  incor- 
porated 1825.     "  Transactions,"  from  1827. 

Zoological  Society.  Instituted  1825 ;  incorporated 
1829.     "  Transactions,"  from  1833. 

lloyal  Geographical  Society.  Chartered  1830.  "  Jour- 
nal," from  1831. 

Kntnmologictl  Society.     Est.iblished  1833  or  1834, 


Established    1834. 


'  Journal,' 


Statistical    Society, 
from  1837. 

Architectural  Society.     Established  1831. 

Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Established 
1835  ;  incorporated  1838.    "  Transactions,"  from  lS3ii. 

Hoyal  Botanic  Society.     Charteroil  1839. 

Nearly  all  tliese  societies  hold  meetings  twice  a  month, 
from  November  to  June  inclusive ;  .it  which  papers  are 
road  illustrative  of  matters  connected  with  the  objects 
of  each  association. 

The  following  T.iblc,  taken  from  Gilbert's  "  Clerical 
Almanack"  for  1840,  supplies  several  details  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  Societies,  on 
wlilcli,  it  is  believed,  considerable  reliance  may  be 
placed :  — 

SrATKMKNTS  as  to  the  principal  Scientific  and  Literary 
Societies  in  Loudon. 
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I'irlurrdallcriri —  The  present  national  rolleclloii  of 
|iirliiri'S  is  llf  riTcnt  fminilatlnii.and  shoiihl  mily  lie  liiiiked 
uiHiii  as  the  nucleus  of  mie  tlmt  may  hereafter  be  wurtliy 
llf  llie  emintry.  II  oeeupies  the  W,  wingiif  the  National 
Colliery,  ereetiKl  Ih;m.37,  at  the  public  exiiensi',  iiii  the 
N  \V.  slile  of  Tr»liil((,ir  Siiuare,  lacing  NVIilteliali  ami 
rarllameiit  Street,  uni|iieslliiiialily  the  lliiest  situatlun 
ill  the  metrohiilla.  ThelMillilIng  has  a  front  of  .MHI  ft.,  with 
a  iiiirticii  ami  dome  in  its  centre,  siippiirteil  hy  t'orlnthian 

II  liiniiis.  Dill  wliether  l|  were  iiu  Iiik  ti>  Ihe  liinltrit  means 
|il.ii'eil  at  (lie  ilUpiisal  of  the  an  hilei  I,  nr  In  aiiine  iiieapa- 
(ity  nil  Ills  p.'irt.  the  fabric  is  neither  worthy  ol  Its  site,  Its 
iiliji'it,  uiir  of  the  country.    l'iifiirtiiiiately,too,lheilereel« 

III  US  exterior  are  mil  enuutervaileil  liy  any  superiorlly 
III  Internal  eeniinio),  (he  aiiar(iiient<  for  the  exhiliitiou 
III  the  pli'tiires  lieliij,'  nilseralilv  ilellelrlit  ill  piitiit  nt  site, 
will  lll-arrnnKeil.  The  pletures,  wlilili  e<iii>i»t  nf  the 
AiiKiTstiln  enileillnii,  pureliasiil  In  IfJI,  nf  Sir  (1.  Ileail- 
iiiiiiit's  colleellnii,  glviii  liy  lilin  111    |K2ri,  anil  nfolhers^ 

*  'riiim*  Midrhu)  Willi  an  iinieriNk  tian'  rlinrtrri. 


partly  presented  and  partly  purchased,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  170,  are  arranged  in  five  rooms,  of  such 
diminutive  size,  that  they  will  contain  only  a  few- 
more  pictures,  and  none  of  large  size.  About  half  tho 
pictures  belong  to  the  Italian  school:  and  of  these 
the  Eccc  Horno,  and  the  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid, 
of  Correggio  ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo ;  the  Bacchus  and  Ari,tdne,  of  'Titian  ;  and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo,  are  reckoned  the  most 
valuable.  The  works  of  the  two  CaraccI,  N.  and  G. 
PouBsin,  and  Claude,  may  be  here  seen  in  their  highest 
perfection  ;  and  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  tho 
Englisli  school,  by  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough, 
Wilson,  and  Lawrence.  The  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  the  first  four  <lays  of  the  week  :  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  students  are  permitted  to  copy  the  pictures.  The 
Royal  Academy,  which  at  present  (by  permission  of 
government)  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  edifice, 
was  establislicd  in  I7C8,  for  the  instruction  of  young  ar- 
tists :  lectures  are  delivered  in  anatomy,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  daily  instructions  are 
given  to  the  students  by  the  keeper,  and  other  aca- 
demicians. The  annual  exhiliition  of  this  corporate 
society  usually  comprises  about  1,'2(K)  specimens  of  art, 
and  is  one  of  the  favourite  lounges  during  the  summer 
months.  The  profits  of  the  exhibition,  besides  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  contribute  to  form  in- 
comer for  the  most  deserving  artists,  while  studying  at 
Itnme.  (See  Comm.  Itcpnrt  ott  the  Arts,  SfC.  <(/  1838.) 
The  Society  of  British  Artists  exhibits  aiinually  a  good 
collection  of  pictures  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  tliey  are  very 
inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  tlic  academy.  '1  lie  Britisfi 
Institution,  and  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
have,  also  exhibitions,  and  tlicir  rooms  ;ire  crowded 
during  the  fasliionable  season. 

Tlifiitres  and  Music —  The  great  theatres  of  modern 
Loiidnu  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the  rude  and 
eonlined  buildings  called  the  Globe,  Blackfriars,  and 
Old  Urury,  In  the  time  of  Shakspearo,  in  which 
neither  scenery,  decorations,  nor  the  coml'ort  of  tho 
audience  were  at  all  considered.  The  two  patent 
theatres,  Driiry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  contiguous 
to  eacli  other,  have  liandsimie  exteriors,  and  very 
extensive  and  highly  decorated  insides.  'I'liey  enjoy, 
or  rather  are  supposed  to  enjoy,  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  representing  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  legi- 
timate drama;  but  the  declining  taste  of  those  who 
vijit  tlie  theatres,  and  the  caprice  of  managers,  have  led 
to  the  freciuent  introdiutinn  of  spectiu-les,  and  other 
pieces,  to  which  music  and  scenery  contribute  more 
than  the  actors  on  the  stage.  Late  dinner  hours  and 
other  circumstances  have  of  late  years  occasioned  a 
great  falling  otf  in  the  taste  for  tlieatrical  exhibitions, 
wliicli  are  now  visited  more  by  strangers  than  by  resi- 
dents in  London.  At  present  few  theatres  are  pro- 
fitable. The  llaymarket  tln'atre,  which  has  leceutly 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  iirnsperily,  is  of  smaller 
size,  and  therefore  better  adapted  lor  hearing,  thnn 
the  iimnense  houses  ulinve  mentioned:  it  is  open  during 
alioiit  eight  inontlis  of  the  year,  including  the  rec<sfes 
of  the  two  patent  theatres.  Besides  these,  tliere  are 
several  minor  theatres,  the  names,  liicalities  and  objects 
of  wliich  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


f.cM-nlitieii. 


(Ilijn-tn. 


'fill'  Prill, .i''!i'riii'.ilre 

KnifliHli  Oiwrn  lluU!,t> 

Advliihl 

Nir.iiul 

Olyiniilc 

Oui-eii'ii 

ritv  of  London 

llnrrlik 

Saillir',  Wulls 

.\^IU•J'^ 

Huirfy 

Vliiiifla 


KliiK  ^*t., St, tlaliii.t,'s.l IfaTaii  aiitl  fiirii-n 
Hlrand  •  ■  0)H-raH  aiul  f.iniM 


llltio 
Ilillii 
WmIi  Slrert 
'roiuiiliain.i.rl.  Ittl. 
Niirlim  Kalffiiie 
(iinKliiiaii'ii  rlflili    - 
rli-rki'iiwi'll 
I.aiiiliclli 

MI;irkl'rl.irH'  lliulil     - 
W'.ilrrliio  llonil 


HiitH-taclimdt  biirli-ltaii 
luiriutla* 

IHIIo 

lllllo 
Mi'liHlrama 

liltto 

lllllii 
Mftmlr.  iSi  lior&emanb. 
.Mi'liMlraina 

I  Ml  to. 


Among  these,  .\«lley's  deserves  partleiilar  niitice,  for 
the  excellent  linrKenianshlp  illsplayed  hy  M.  Diurnw  and 
his  rii)7i,«  (Iriiiiniliiiiif  :  it  is  certulnly  siiperinr  to  the 
I'ramniil  theatre  at  Paris. 

The  Italian  Opera  llniihe,  in  the  llaymarket.  is  the 
largest  tlieatre  in  Lniidon.  It  siarci'ly,  lunvever,  de- 
serves  the  name  nf  a  iiatiiiiial  theatre,  iiiasmmli  as  the 
singers,  dancers,  and  miisieiaiis  are  ililelly  Innigiiers, 
and  as  it  depends  Inr  its  siiii|iort  i  liiilly  nn  the  pa- 
tronage of  tile  coiut.  iioblllly,  and  higher  classes, 
many  nf  whiiin  linid  private  bnxes,  at  rents,  averaging 
from  1211/.  to  UNI/,  a  year.  All  the  patronage  of  rank 
and  wealth,  hnwever,  eaiilint.  nwliig  In  the  emirninui 
ei»l  llf  till!  perl'iirinances,  make  It  a  gnnd  specu> 
latlnii  inr  the  manager,  who  al  the  end  of  an  anxinni 
seasnii  has  freiiiieiilly  In  himiiil  heavy  Insses.  Tha 
esl.dilislied  Liimlnii  eniuerls  eniislst  nf  llie  aiiiieiit,  phll- 
harmniiie,  and  saereiMianminle  niiieerts,  all  of  which 
are  well  ami  laaliinnalily  alteudeil :  many  ntliers  are  given 
liy  pridessiuiial  |ii'rsoiia.  Inr  llii  ir  nwll  Inlielll.  In  tlie 
dilUrent  |iiililic  rnnms  at  the  W.  end.     The  promenade 
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concerti  lately  introduced,  in  imitation  of  tliose  at  Paris, 
promise,  by  t)ie  high  favour  which  they  enjoy,  to  Im- 
prove the  musical  taste  of  the  people,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  year^. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  —  There  are  above  7H  esta- 
blishments in  London  for  the  euro  of  disense ;  of  which, 
27  are  properly  hospitals ;  '2J>  dispensaries,  where  me- 
dicine and  advice  are  gratuitously  administered ;  9  are 
infirmaries  for  special  diseases ;  and  1 1  lying-in  charities. 
There  are  also  IH  asylums  for  orphans  and  otherwise 
destitute  persons,  and  various  other  benevolent  establish- 
ments.    The  principal  are  the  following :  — 

I.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  West  Smithfield, 
was  first  founded  in  the  I'ith  century,  and  rrfounded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1546.      The  building,  a  spacious  qua 


drang'ular  structure,  is  principally  modern,  having  l)een 
finished  in  1770.  It  m.iKes  up  600  boils,  and  receives 
annually  al>out  5,000  in-patients,  and  6,000  out-patients. 
Necessity  is  the  only  recommcndaticin  to  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  patients  are  rocelveil  without  limitation. 
The  medical  stalf  is  equal  to  any  in  the  metropolis. 
The  staircase  was  gratuitously  painte<l  l)y  Hogarth. 
2.  (iuy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Soutliwark, 
founded  in  \T1\,  contains  accommodation  fur  .'iOO  In- 
patients, and  has  an  excellent  museum  and  theatre  of 
anatomy.  This  magnificent  hospital,  which  consists  of 
two  quadrangles  and  two  wings,  was  founded  and  en., 
(lowed  by  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller,  who  expended 
IM,7<j;t/.  upon  the  building,  and  li'lt  '210,410/.  for  its 
emiuwment — the  largest  sum.  perhaps,  that  has  ever 
been  expended  by  any  individual  on  similar  purposes. 
Recently,  however,  (iuy's  Hospit.ai  has  met  with  annilicr 
benefactor,  but  little  inferior,  in  point  of  liberality,  to  its 
founder  ;  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  i'honias  Hunt,  having 
bequeathed  to  it,  in  |Sj;i,  (he  princely  hum  of  'JOO.CMiO/.  I 
The  medical  school  attached  to  this  Ixispital,  while 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  .\stley  Cooper, 
was  one  of  the  most  exten>ive,  and  pniliably.  .ilso,  the  best 
in  the  empire.  A.  St. Thomas's  Hospital,  in  High  Street, 
Uoroiigh,  was  formed  out  of  two  other  charities  by  Kd- 
ward  VI. .and rebuilt  in  1603.  Additions  weremade in  \T.Vi, 
and  a  large  part  w.is  rebuilt  in  lH;iii.  It  contains  is  wards, 
and  4M.'i  beds.  The  annual  exnenditure  is  alxnit  10,000/. 
4.  St.Cleorge's  Hospital,  lu'ar  llvdc  I'ark  corner,  lately  re- 
built, has  a  fine  front.  '2(M)  tl.  hi  length,  facing  the  (ireen 
I'ark.  It  accominod.ites  400  in-patients.  5.  The  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  near  Oxford  Street,  founded  in  1715, 
receives  3(Ki  in-patii'uts,  aiui  ri'lieves  numerous  out-pa- 
tients. 6.  London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel,  was  founded 
in  I74U.  Its  wards  aeconnnodate  about  °2.'>0  patients. 
7.  Westminster  Ho.spital,  rebuilt  in  Ha.'),  near  the 
Abbey,  receives  2.30  in-iiatients.  The  I'nivers'.ty  College 
and  king's  College  lliispitals.  and  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, are  smaller  establishments  of  the  same  nature,  each 
accinnmodating  about  120  patiiiits. 

Medical  schools  are  connected  with  the  above  lios- 
(litals,  in  which  le<'t»rc's  are  ili'livered  liy  the  olhcers, 
and  which  are  attended,  altogether,  by  about  1,'2(K) 
itoilent^. 

ih-thlchem  llos|>ital,  or  lledlani,  is  appropriated  ex- 
chiAiveiy  to  the  insane  pour;  it  was  founiled  in  li)?.'),  in 
MoorfiehU.  whence  it  was  removed,  in  1hI4,  to  St. 
(ieorge's  I'ields.  The  present  linildiug.  received  sinne 
extensive  additions  in  IKtli,  and  u  now  l>'.>7  It.  in  length, 
being  at  once  extensive  and  magnificent.  I'he  nxnns 
are  lar::e  and  airy,  well  warmed  ,ind  ventilated,  and  are 
■nlHeicnt  for  the  accommodation  of  an  bnmensc  number 
of  patients.      St.  Luke's.  City  lload,  I'stalilislicd    for  a 

■  inillar  nnrpoie  in  IT.M,  .aicoinuioilati's  ;il«l  persons. 

The  l-'onndling  Hospital,  llrunswick  Slplarc^  was 
foinided  liy  ('apt.  Cor.ini,  in  17:10.  but  tlic  building  was 
not  eonnnenred  till  1742.  It  waK  established  for  tlie 
indlscriininati'  ailnilsslnn  ol  deserted  children  ;  but 
the  tnnnlH'ra  urru  iound  t  >  increase  so  rapiilly.  that 
the  funds  failril.  and  in  I7'i0  the  nioile  ot  adniissUni 
was  so  iiMii'li  alteiid,  that  It  is  now  nominally  (Hily 
a  Konnilliiig  llnspil  d.  I'hi'  number  of  iliildren  ave- 
rages about  4.'SI,  and  thi'y  are  nialntaiin  d  till  the  age 
of  1^,  when  they  ari'  cilliir  apprenliiid  or  nthcr- 
wise  provided  for.  The  reveiuu'  is  about  I3,0IHI/.  per 
anninn. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital.  Illackfriars  Itoad,  was  esta- 
blished in  174'^.  for  the  ri'lorniallon  of  irrlng  females: 
the  ohji'ct  is  saiil  to  be  attaineil  In  the  niajorily  ol  cases, 
more  than  t»o  Ihlnls  of  tlii'  hinalis  admiitcd  biing 
cither  restored  to  their  frleniN,  or  provided  with  tlie 
means  of  procuring  an  honest  llvelilioiHl, 

The  I'hilanlliropir  Inktilulion.  SI.  (ieorge's  I'lelds, 
was  loiiiided,  In  US'*,  lor  the  reiiptlon  and  reform  of 
yonnucrlniinals  discharged  Inmi  prison.  It  prot  Ides  them 
with  rinntedi.'ite  means  ol'  sohstslenee,  anil  instructs  them 
In  •onie  tra<le,  so  IIS  to  preveiil  llii'  ollierwio' almost  in- 
evit.dde  necoslly  of  their  returning  to  tin  Ir  liirnnr 
habits, 

Hotrin  unit  Tiin'rni.  —  The  hotels,  taverns,  and  rolTee- 

■  hopii   of  all    elatses,    may   be   reckoned    at    something 
more  IhiUiO.INIO.   There  are  about  :MI  great  hotels,  ^itu.tled 


chiefly  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  I'iccadilly.  "  In  these  establishments,"  says  Prince 
Puckler  Muskau,  "  every  thing  is  infinitely  richer  and 
more  abundant  than  on  the  Continent."  'The  commer- 
cial and  other  iims,  amounting  to  nearly  400,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  metropolis.  They  are  generally 
respectable  establishmeuts,  some  of  them  being  quite 
as  commodious,  if  not  ao  elegant,  as  the  fashionable 
hotels.  The  establishments  of  licensed  victuallers,  un- 
der which  denomination  are  included  all  places  for  the 
retail  sale  of  spirits,  amount  to  about  5,000.  Many  of  these 
are  respectably  conducted,  though  some  are  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  The  publicans  furnish  their  guests  not 
only  with  beer  and  spirits,  but  also  witli  dining  accomtno- 
datlon,&c.  'I'he  gin  or  dram  shops  have  been  very  much 
embellished  of  late  years ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  hand- 
somelv,  and  even  splendidly,  fitted  up,  tliat  they  have  ac- 
quirej  and  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  gin  palaces."  But 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  magniliciMice  of  these 
establishments,  there  is  no  real  room  or  ground  for  the 
nrevalent  opinion,  as  to  tlie  increase  of  mtemperance. 
No  doubt  it  is  much  too  widely  diffused  ;  hut  It  never- 
theless admits  of  demonstration,  that,  as  compared  with 
the  pop.,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  metropolis 
Is  now  very  decidedly  less  than  in  the  ieign  of  (ieorge  II., 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  George  III.  ;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  eating-houses  and  coffee-rooms,  where  spirits 
arc  not  sold,  amount  to  about  7IH) ;  and  are  more  nu- 
merous In  the  city  than  in  Westminster.  There  are  about 
600  beer-shops.  Numerous  private  houses  arc  let  out  in 
lodgings,  .and  many  fan-.ilies  receive  boarders.  The 
expense  of  living  in  these  establishments  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  (juidity  of  the  house  and  the  means  of 
the  guest.  A  lodger  at  .in  inn  can  hardly  be  accom- 
modated, on  a  decent  scale,  much  below  10s.  a  day, 
including  all  expenses  of  board,  fixHl,  and  servants  ;  the 
maximum  of  the  scale  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
habits  or  caprice  of  the  guest.  Board  and  lodging  in 
private  houses  m.ay  be  obtained  at  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  t^an  at  hotels  ;  but  a  single  i..  .n  in  lodgings  usually 
dines  at  an  eating-house,  and  families  generally  prefer 
boarding  at  their  own  cost.  A  dinner  (witlnmt  wini') 
at  an  ordinary  eating-house  costs  from  U.  6d.  to  2.v..; 
and  seldom  exceeds  .'m.  at  the  more  elegant  est.iblish- 
nients.  In  most  cases  the  guest  may  depend  on  every 
attention  ;  ,inil  .at  the  superior  houses  he  will  find  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  season. 

C/m/'s There  are  ahont  40  clubs  in  the  metropolis. 

A  few  of  these  establishments,  such  as  Brookes's, 
Boodle's,  and  White's,  are  of  ancient  date;  but  their 
present  arrangi'inents  and  constitution  are  of  recent  in- 
troduction, 'i'he  acconnnoilation  they  afi'ord  to  gentle- 
men only  occa.sionally  visiting  town,  anil  to  others  de. 
sirous  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  splendid  establisii- 
ment,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  of  nu'eting  with  a  great 
variety  of  society,  has  made  them  popular  anunig  the 
upper  classes.  I'he  club-houses  are  mostly  edifices  of 
a  very  sujierior  character  ;  and  adil  nnicli  to  the  magni- 
ficence III  the  squares  and  stri'ets  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Iliuh  club  consists  of  a  lindted  number  of 
numbers,  varying  from  I.IKIO  to  l,.'i(in  ;  they  aru  aihnitted 
l)y  ballot,  pay  a  certain  sum  at  entrance,  from  10  to  2.i 
guineas,  and  an  aniuial  subscription,  varying  from  5  to 
10  guini'as,  'I'he  club-houses  are  fitted  up  with  every 
luxury  of  a  fashlonalde  hotel,  have  excellent  libraries', 
lake  In  the  l>est  periodical  pnblicationi,  and  proviih' 
dinners,  coffee,  wines,  &c.,  at  reasonable  prices.  A  largi! 
building  has  recently  been  opened.  In  Hegi'iit  .Street,  in 
tliu  vii'W  of  sujiplying  strai\gers,  rrei|iu'lUing  the  clubs, 
with  beds.  .Some  of  the  clubs  are  avr)wedly  of  a  politi- 
cal ehi>racter.  ami  others  are  di'vnted  exclusively  to 
c<'rtaln  classes.  Among  these  m.iy  be  sneclfied  the  (  arl- 
ton.  Ib'forni,  City  Conservative,  I'uiiid  Service,  Oxford 
and  Caniliriiige.  I'ravelli'r's,  Orieiii.il,  and  West  Indian  ; 
but  most  cluhs  are  open,  on  «'iection,  to  all  gentlemen 
without  reference  to  parly  or  irolession.  Moat  of  llie 
cinb-housi  s  are  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  pHrficiihirlv 
In  I'ail  Mall  and  St.  Janu's's  Street.  The  building  erectei'i 
for  the  Ili'lorm  Club,  by  Mr.  Barry.  Is  the  finest  »triii- 
'ure  bi'loiiging  to  this  class  if  edllici'S  ;  and  is  lifted  up 
with  eipial  tasli'  and  magnlllcence.  Tlie  city  of  l.inidoii 
has  two  club-houses,  which.  In  point  of  elegance  and 
luxury,  mJiy  vie  with  those  of  the  W.eiid.  The  nniii- 
ber  n'r  members  In  the  different  clubs  may  be  about 
JtO.OOO. 

i'liurlt  of  J.itw The  Courts  of  Clianrery,    (Jncen  s 

IIi'IkIi,  (oiiimon  Pleas,  and  I'.xilieipier  (the  respiillve 
proviuiis  ot  which  are  descriiied  in  tlie  art.  llM.l.vMi 
\Nii  Wvl.l"),  occupy  apartinenls  on  Ilie  \\.  side  m 
\\esliiitnsf»r  Hall.  This  liall,  built  by  William  Kiiliis. 
was  long  supiiosi'd  to  Ih'  llie  largest  room  in  I  umpi 
unsniiporfi'd  by  pill  irs.  It  measures  270  it.  in  length 
by  74  in  lire.iillli,  ami  Is  !HI  f)  high  ;  but  lliese  dinieii- 
sloiis  have  lieen  niiieh  siiriiiisseil  by  the  great  pliUe  j.'l.i>s 
hall  id    llavenhead.   hIiIcIi   is  Xl'.i  It.   I  'iig.  and    C.'.  It 
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broad,  with  a  proportional  height.  Westminster  Hall  i 
has  beeti  used  for  coronation  banquets,  the  last  of  which  ' 
was  given  when  George  IV.  was  crowned.  Parliaments 
liave  often  met  in  it,  and  it  is  occasionally  appropriated 
to  important  trials ;  among  which  may  be  specified,  that 
of  Charles  I.,  and  more  recently  those  of  Warren  llast- 
ings  and  Lord  Melville.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  a 
mere  promenade  for  lawyers  during  the  sitting  of  the 
courts.  The  Lord  Chancellor  sits  out  of  term-time  in 
the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  near  which  is  another  court, 
occupied  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
extends  to  all  places  within  10  m.  of  St.  Paul's,  was  es- 
tablished in  1834.  Its  sittings  are  held  at  the  Old  llailey, 
a  stone  buildlnK  close  to  Newgate,  once  a  month,  and 
generally  last  five  or  six  days  at  a  time.  There  are  two 
h.alls,  of  confined  dimensions,  in  both  of  which  the  judges 
are  engaged  in  trying  prisoners  during  the  sessions. 

The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  in  Baslnghall  Street, 
within  the  city  of  London ;  the  Court  for  the  relief  of 
Insolvent  Debtors,  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  ;  the  Marshalsea  and  Palace  Courts  arc  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  Charing  Cross  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Ad- 
miralty Courts,  in  Doctors'  Commons,  near  St.  Paul's ; 
Courts  of  Iteauests,  which  give  summary  judgment  in 
case  of  small  debts,  are  numerous  in  dificreut  ijuarters. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  is  explained  in  tlie 
art.  Enoland  and  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  783. 

Inns  qf  Court The  inns  of  court,  originally  col- 
leges for  legal  study,  are  now  little  more  than  resi- 
dences for  lawyers,  or  IndetHl  for  any  one  who  chooses  to 
hire  chambers  in  them.  They  are  not  incorporated, 
and  cannot,  consequently,  make  bye-laws  ;  but,  by  pre- 
scription, their  customs  have  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 
A  law  student,  before  being  called  to  the  bar,  has  now 
only  to  be  entered  as  member  of  one  of  these  inns,  and  to 
dine  a  certain  number  of  times  in  tlic  common  hall,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
This  Is  termed  "  eating"  his  wa)  to  the  bar. 

The  chief  inns  are  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  knights  templars  in  Fleet  Street,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  if. ;  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Chancery 
Lane,  and  Gray's  Inn.  Subordinate  to  the  Temple,  are 
Clifford's,  Lyon's,  Clement's,  and  New  Inns.  Furnival's 
Inn  belongs  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Staples  Inn  and  Barnard's 
Inn  are  attached  to  Gray's  Inn.  These  are  called  Inns 
of  Chancery.  Thavics  Inn,  and  sumo  others,  are  become 
mere  private  residences. 

Pritoni.  —  There  arc  10  criminal  prisons,  of  which  3 
are  in  the  city  of  London.  I .  Newgate,  under  the  control 
of  the  corporation,  is  a  building,  the  arcliitecture  of  wliich 
is  singularly  characteristic  of  its  destination.  Newgate 
was  a  prison  early  in  the  13lh  century  ;  but  the  present 
edillcc  was  erected  in  177!),  and  again  repaired  after  the 
riots  ol  17NII.  This,  which  may  be  called  the  great  metro- 
politan gaol,  contains  acconuniHlation  for  alHiut  4IM) ;  but 
occasionally  upwards  of  l,(KIO  are  crowded  witliin  its 
walls.  In  front  of  this  prison  all  the  criminals  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  capitally  convicted,  suffer  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  tlie  worst 
regulated  gaols  in  tlie  kingdom,  "  a  fruitful  source  of 
demoralisation  to  its  unhajipy  iiimatos,  and  a  reproach 
to  the  character  of  the  city  eoriHiratlon."  (Police 
Innpectun'  ilh  Hepurt.p.'iltl.)  'i.  The  Briilewell,  near 
lllackfrlars  Bridge  (once  a  royal  palace),  is  a  house 
of  correction  for  vagrants,  pilferers,  or  disorderly  |>er- 
toni,  summarily  convicted  lieforc  tlie  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen.  The  number  confined  averages  100:  the 
prisoners  are  cliusifled,  the  silent  system  adopted,  and 
the  tread-wiieel  generally  used.  3.  Glltspur  Street 
compter,  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's  diurch,  a  iilain  edi- 
fice with  a  stone  front,  is  used  as  a  place  oi  confine- 
ment for  untrle  I  prlsoneri,  and  as  a  house  of  correction 
for  oHhnces  less  grave  than  those  of  the  inmates  of 
Newgate.  Its  use  Is  restricteil  to  oH'enders  convicted 
by  the  city  magistrates.  It  holds  about  HKI,  ami  there 
Is  no  classifirallon.  4.  Clerkenwell  prison,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  one  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter with  the  last.  It  serves,  also,  as  an  auxiliary 
til  Newgate,  receiving  prisoners  remanded  fmni  the  po- 
lice courts,  or  eoniniltted  for  trial  at  thi>gener:<l  sessions. 
Us  Inmates  average  isd,  and  simio  attemiit  has  lalelv 
iH'en  made  at  classification.  .^.  I'old-Iiatli-Flelds  prison, 
il  verv  extensive  brick  building,  near  (iray'8  Inn  I.ane, 
In  a  house  of  correction  for  Middlesex  ;  and  contains 
ri'luns,  misdemeanants,  ami  rogues  and  vagabonds.  It  is 
an  Insulated  brirk  liiiililiiig,  containing  spaclniis  courts 
and  airy  grounds.  The  rlas^ltlratlon  is  good,  and  the  silent 
system  is  fi>llow<>d,  coiinntetl  with  hard  labour.  A 
large  tread  mill  employs  ll'^l  prisoners  at  a  time.  This 
prison  areoinmnlates  upwards  of  1,'iOO.  li.  The  West- 
niinsler  lirldeuell,  iH-giin  ill  IKd  and  fintshiil  In  m:i4, 
la  surroiiiiiled  by  a  lolly  wall,  with  a  cumplele  road- 
w;iv  oiilkide:  Il  Is  built  on  the  I'aMopllcoii  principle, 
iiiul  has  a  ciairt  yard  In  the  centre  '^.'>ii  II.  In  diameter, 
ultli  prisons  round  It  for  IMMI  persons ;  lint  the  average 
iinndier  eonflncd   II   3M.      'I'lio  arrangrmeiit  uf  tlio 
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building  is  said  to  be  excellent ;  and  the  window  of 
the  governor's  house  commands  a  complete  view  of 
all  the  day-rooms  and  yards,  iind  of  the  2  tread-wheels. 
Instruction  is  given  to  juvenile  offenders.  The  silent 
system  is  adopted,  and  a  good  classification  maintained. 
7.  The  penitentiary,  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  built 
on  the  Panopticon  principle,  has  no  peculiar  connectioa 
with  the  metropolis,  but  is  intended  fur  the  confine- 
ment and  reformation  of  criminals  whose  sentence  of 
transportation  or  death  has  been  commuted.  It  con- 
tains accommo<lation  for  1,120  prisoners;  but  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  averages  about  COO.  The  building  is  In- 
sulated, and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  enclosing  18  acres 
ofground.  The  penitentiary  is  managed  by  a  committee, 
nominated  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  chaplain  is 
the  governor.  8.  The  Surrey  county  gaol  is  in  Horse- 
monger  Lane,  Newington  Causeway.  It  contains  about 
2.'>0  prisoners,  debtors  as  well  as  criminals  ;  and  there  is 
little  classification.  The  top  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a  place  of  execution.  9.  The  borough  compter,  in 
Tooley  Street,  Is  also  a  prison  for  debtors  and  criminals. 
The  management  and  discipline  of  this  prison  are  stated 
to  be  exceedingly  defective :  the  average  number  of  in. 
mates  is  about  40.  10.  The  Brixton  House  of  Correction 
is  exclusively  confined  to  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  or  by  magistrates,  un- 
der summary  convictions.  Hard  labour  and  the  silent 
system  are  rigorously  enforced.  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  2(i0.  (Inspcc.  of  Pris.  Hep.,  1836-37.) 

The  following  Table,  drawn  up  from  the  Gaol  Returnf 
and  Prison  Inspectors'  Keports  for  1830,  furnishes  some 
details  respecting  the  economy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Gaols :  — 
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The  principal  prisons  for  debtors  are,  I.  The  Queen's 
Bench,  In  the  borough,  chiefly  used  for  debtors  on  pro. 
cess  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  also  for  per- 
sons committed  for  libels,  contempts,  &c.  It  is  a  spacious 
healthy  prison,  containing  224  rooms,  in  which  j>00  per- 
sons have  occasionally  been  confined  at  once,  llie 
rules  of  the  bench,  a  district  in  which  prisoners  may 
purchase  the  liberty  uf  residing  out  of  prison,  include  a 
sp.ice  of  nearly  1  sq.  m.  2.  The  Fleet  prison,  in  Kar- 
ringdon  Street,  is  cliieHv  for  debtors  under  process  from 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  those  committed  under 
F^xchequer  process,  and  for  contempts  of  the  (Jourt  of 
Chancery.  I'he  rules  of  the  Fleet  are  not  so  extensive 
as  those  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  3.  White  Cross  Street 
prison,  in  the  street  of  that  name.  In  the  city,  is  incon- 
veniently built  and  wretchedly  managed.  Its  confined 
extent,  when  compared  with  the  average  numher  of  the 
inm.itea,  and  the  filth  and  disorder  prevalent  in  every 
part  of  it,  are  not  a  little  discreditable  to  the  cor- 
jioration  of  London.  4.  The  Marshalsea  prison,  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  is  a  small  prison  for  persont 
committed  by  the  Marshalsea  Court,  and  for  debtors  ar- 
rested under  |irocess  in  the  Palace  Court.  It  is  a  quaid> 
rangnlar  building,  containing  about  00  rooms,  and  ac- 
cuinnuidation  for  about  100  prisoners.  The  debtors' 
jirisons  have  been  comparatively  deserted  since  the  new 
Act  respecting  imprisonment  for  debt  came  into  active 
oper.itlon  ;  but  belore  that  time  they  were  often  incoiu 
venlently  and  even  unwholesuniely  crowded. 

CriDiis.  —  The  crimes  committed  in  London  are  both 
grave  and  numerous  ;  but  the  degree  of  demoralisation, 
as  compared  with  the  pop..  Is  not  greater  than  In  other 
places  ofierlng  the  s,ime  facility  lor  successful  depre- 
datlon,  and  having  an  equal  amount  of  poverty.  The 
Keportof  the  Coiistab.  Coiiini.  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  depredators  known  to  the  metropolitan  police  ill 
1838:  — 

Burglars  and  huuiebreakers    -  •      217     . 

Higiiway-robliers  •  -  -        38 

Plek-porkets  and  common  thieves  -  4,430 
Coiners  and  utlerers  of  base  coin  -  34ft 
Forgers  ...  -  3 

SnlniUers.&c 820 

Horse  ami  dog  stealers  -  •      IKS 

Bi'gillng-leltrr  Impostors  •  •      136 

I llMirderlies,  habitual    -  •  -  S,7M 

Variants  ....  8,11m 

Street  prnstitiitus  -  •  •  6,8T1 
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The  annual  average  ofvonvictioiM  during  several  late 
Tean  withtn  the  metropolis  amounta  to  3,300  (or  about 
I  In  41ft  of  the  entire  pop.),  more  than  half  of  which  are 
for  (llglit  Crimea,  demanding  aix  or  three  months'  impri- 
■onment.  Capital  olibncea,  except  murder,  are  now  ge- 
nerally punished  by  transportation  for  life  to  the  new 
penal  settlement,  Norfolk  Island.  The  executions  in 
I/ondon  have  averaged  two  iinnually  during  the  last 
•even  years.  The  serious  crimes  of  the  metropolis  are 
nndoubtedly  on  the  decrease;  and  the  fk'equcnt  noti- 
flcatlon  of  them  at  present  Is  more  owing  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  who  detect  and  prosecute  ofTenders, 
than  to  any  actual  increase  ufvrinie.  (Conttab.  F.  Com. 
Report,  i.Vi.) 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Average  Annual 
Amount  of  Crimes  in  and  about  London  during  six 
Years  ( iH34— 1839),  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Con- 
victions in  Middlesex  ami  the  four  Mctrop.  Counties 


respectively,  as  compared  with  their  estimated  Pop.  in 
those  in  EnglamI  and  Wales,  as  compared 


1H37,  bear  to 
with  Its  Pop. 
sidered  as  I . 


the  Convictions  in  the  latter  being  con- 


Claim  at  CriniM. 

Average  Annual  ConTictioiu, 

Mid. 
dlesei. 

Ratio 

««■■•'  Ratio 

Lo. 

Kng.  f, 
Wales. 

I.Oir.  aK- Uxpenon: 
Murder 
Manslaugtiter 
Atlempu  to  malm,  Ste, 
Auaulll 
('hild'iitmUnii 
Rmual  Crimea 

1 

U-8 
9'6 

167 
■  '6 

1(9 

•3.5 
•97 
l-4fi 
813 
.^•l)3 
134 

4-6     l-,3.'. 
18         -B.S 
18        137 
879        1-84 
8       3-.')(i 
47        1-37 

18 

mi 

711 

809 

3 

187  i 

j          TotalofClaMl. 

818 

1^S8 

388    j  1'47 

1,188  '< 

It.   Oir.   tg.   property,   villi 
violence : 
Houiiebrealting  and  burfctarv 
Hobbery  and  attempts  at  do. 

Total  ofClau  It. 

III.  Mallcioiu  oir.  ax.  pro- 
pertj:      . 

IV.  Oir.    an.   prop,  without 

Tlolrnt-e : 
Ilorw  and  cattle  stealing     • 
I.Hrceny,  Bcc. 
Kmbexct,  and  hraud 

Total  uf  Class  IV. 

77 
18 

119 

•SO 

l.M    fa9 

.37  1     •88 

618 
881  ! 

94      j  l-O'J 

198  1   118 

8i;(> , 

•J 

•10 

i 

•44 

48 

1.1         13 

1,8'.I8     I'.'iS 

1(H  1  801 

60 

8,8  9B 

1,-..', 

•98 
1-8S 

348! 
19,1111 

8,UII      IJi  ,.3,7ll      lv'>3 

18,89.1  1 

V.  Forgery  and  coining 

lOfi     3-18        117     8-34 

3.1.5  1 

VI.  Other  ofTenres 
Riots,  4c.      - 
limuBxIlng      - 
roaching 

Keeping  bad  houses 
Varioui          >           .           •. 

Totalofflass  VI. 

87         -37 
nil 
nil 
Vfi-fi      3-77 

ll'fi        l'!)(l 

5H        ''n 

43       -58          4B7 
1      131              1 

7!     ^3^          113 
.•W)     8-»(i  '          70 
M     l-lcl;          76 

103      •((!          7.111 

Aver^ige  \enrK  amount  of  all 

ronvlitloni              .                 S.t-IS     l.M 

4,870 

1 
1'48 

16,068 

The  Increase  of  crime  In  nnii  about  London  has  been 
chiefly  in  attempts  to  malm  anil  kill  (82  |»>r  rent.),  in 
iexuii'  oiri'iicfs  (33  percent.).  In  fraiiils  (73  per  cent.), 
and  in  larcenies (84  per  cent.) :  tliere  h.is  iM-en  a  decrease 
in  robberies  of  i'i  per  cent.,  in  riots  iif  Xi  per  cent.,  and  in 
poaching,  Ac,  of  117  per  cent.  Intlepvntiently  (if  the 
offences  tried  by  juries,  many  others  are  summarily 
punishi^i  by  the  police  magistrates,  amounting  annually 
to  about  I7,(HN),  exclusive  of  tines  for  disorder  and 
drunkenness.  (f{/f.'  Crimmiil  'I'ah/rt.) 

Police.  —Till  iHiW,  the  police  iif  London  had  the  repu- 
tation of  liehiK  the  most  ileftK'tive  eslaiiUshiiient  of  llie 
kind  In  Kurnpe.  A  great  reforination,  hiitvever,  has 
lieen  elfccted  within  the  last  l"W  years,  ami  the  me- 
tropolis is  now,  perhaps,  iu|M<riiir  In  this  respecl  to  any 
other  in  Kiirope.  There  are  1 1  pollie  ollices.  8iil«'hicn 
are  In  the  city,  and  one  in  Sciuthwark.  'liiisu  are  — 
Tlie  Guildhall,  ill  the  City.     tJreat  MarlhiiroiiKh  Street, 


Oxl.inl  MriMt. 
\V(ir»lii|i   Street,    I'lnsbiiry 

Sijiiire. 
Lamlieth     Street,    Whitc- 

cliapi'l. 
I'lilon  Otilce,  Sonlhwark. 
Tiiaines  I'liilce,  Wappiiig. 


The  M/insiiin  House,  do. 
Mow   Street,    near  t'mciit 

(iarilrn. 
Hatton  (iardin,  near  llol- 

burn. 
QiU'iii  Spiare. West  minster 
High  Strerl,  Maryielione. 

The  flrst  tun  nf  these  nffices  are  reiiiila'.i'il  liy  ihi'  city 
authorities  j  liie  test  are  under  tlieciintnil  nll'ie  Sicretary 
of  Stale.  Maijislrali  s  sit  every  day  at  each  iilHce.  In  hear 
and  determine  cases  of  mlsdiMneaiinur  and  breach  iif  tlie 
peaie.  us  well  as  In  exaiiMne  anil  coininit  lor  trial  ail 
JH'rions  accused  nf  leliiiiies,  to  administer  oaths,  iweur  In 
riiiistahli's,  ami  perhirm  other  muiriiterlal  liinclions.  A 
liiimlier  of  utliiirs  1m  a|ipriiprlati'd  to  each  etiabllshinent, 
Slid  to  the  Tliuiiii's  iilllcua  riier  police  Is  attached, 


The  clilef  instrument  of  preserving  the  peace  of  thr 
metropolls  Is  the  metropolitan  police,  established  in 
1829.  This  body  is  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  London, 
excepting  the  city,  which  is  protected  by  a  distinct  Ixidy, 
of  similar  character,  but  less  effective  and  worse  disci- 
plined. The  city  police  is  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration :  the  other  force  la  governed  by  two  commission- 
ers, who  communicate  directly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  whole  body 
is  divided  into  17  eompanies,  to  each  of  which  is 
attached  a  conveniently  situated  station-house :  each 
company  is  placed  under  a  superintendent,  who  has 
under  him  4  inspectors,  16  Serjeants,  and  144  constables. 
Their  duties  reach  beyond  the  metropolis,  extending 
from  Brentford  on  tlie  W.  to  the  borders  of  Rssex  on  the 
E.,  and  from  Norwood  on  the  S.  to  Highgate  N.  The 
expense  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  limited  to8d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  parish  rates,  the  deticicncy  bemg  made  up  by 
the  treasury.  The  city,  as  before  saitl,  is  not  under  the 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  police,  but  is  protected  by  a 
body  of  men  organised  on  the  plan,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  arrangements  of  that  body,  but  placed  under  the 
city  authorities.  The  city  police,  consisting  of  500  men, 
is  divided  into  six  companies,  to  each  of  which  belong 
inspectors,  Serjeants,  and  constables,  and  the  whole  Is 
immediately  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent.  All 
the  ciiiisLtbles,  both  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  police, 
wear  a  blue  uniform,  with  the  number  of  each  man, 
and  a  letter  designating  the  division  to  which  he  belongs 
on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  They  are  constantly  on  duty, 
day  and  night;  but  the  force  Is  increased  at  night. 
The  services  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  me- 
tropolitan police  may  \w  in  some  measure  estimated  from 
some  details  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  constabulary 
force  commissimiers.  It  is  there  stated,  that  in  the  years 
I8:«!.,18  tlicy  saved  203  lives,  and  prevented  l.')2  suicides, 
rendered  assistance  at  2,430  accitlents  and  77.'>  tires,  re- 
licved  or  ciinductetl  to  a  place  of  safety  1 ,870  sick.  Insane, 
or  otherwise  helpless  persons,  and"  restored  to  their 
homes  2,830  lost  or  strayed  children  :  during  the  same 
period,  they  rt^covered  Irom  thieves,  Ac,  14,420/.,  and 
from  careless  exposure  and  drunkards  54,212/.  (Con- 
stab.  Force  Com.  Iteport,  I.  292.) 

Pauperism  and  Mmdicily.  — London,  with  all  Its 
wealth,  contains  much  misery  and  Indigence,  a  large  pro- 
liortion  of  which,  however,  is  attributable  more  to  demo- 
ralisation than  mere  misfortune.  Since  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  most  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  have 
placed  themselves  under  its  regulations,  only  1 1  parishes 
still  adhering  to  the  old  system  of  maintaining  their 
poor.  The  money  expended  in  maintaining  the  |X)(ir 
within  the  metropolis  in  I83U  amounted,  according  to  the 
last  Keport  of  the  Poor  I<aw  Commissioners,  to  874,744/. 
The  mendicants,  a  class  almost  wholly  separate  from 
the  paupers,  pursue  their  vocation  almost  as  regularly 
and  with  as  much  success  as  tradesmen.  The  Mendicity 
Society  have  lalHUired  usefully  in  exposing  the  imposi- 
tions of  mimdicants  ;  but  neither  their  agents  nor  the  new 
police  have  been  able  to  suppress  them.  "  Of  the  Lon- 
don beggars,  nine  out  of  ten  are  gross  impostors  and  con- 
victed vagrants  ;  and  of  these  the  very  worst  are  Ihe 
blind  and  cripples.  The  records  of  the  aliove  Society 
afford  surprising  proofs  of  the  profligacy  of  the  regular 
street-heggars,  and  the  iiiveteracv  ol  their  Idle  and  dis- 
honest habits.  The  metropolitan"  police,  in  1837,  appre- 
hended 1,3IKI  mendicants."  (  Metr.  Police  (Iff.  Hep..  1838.) 
The  really  Imligent  are  relieved  by  an  excellent  institu- 
tion, entitled  the  Itefuge  lor  the  bestitiiti!,  which  pro- 
vides a  meal  and  a  betl  for  tliosc  who  give  satisfactory 
priHif  of  reiiuiring  siicli  assistance.  The  private  lodgings 
of  mendicants  are  crowded,  unwholesome,  and  literally 
sinks  of  iniipilty. 

H'alcr.  —  The  supply  of  Londim  with  water  was  an- 

;  ciently  priM'urcd  from  brooks  running  through  Ihe  city. 

i  Tiie  increase  of  inliabitanis  made  these  sources  InsiilU- 

dent ;  »  hlle,  at  the  s.une  time,  they  iM-ciime  less  acces- 

:  siliie,   owiii^   to   the   encroachment  of   buildings.      To 

i  remedy  tliis  incnnvenience,  water  was  lirotight  by  leaden 

I  (ilpes  in  llie  I3lh  century  I'nini  Tyburn,   then  »  mere 

]  ciMiiilry  village,  into  the  city,  where  it  lloweii  into  ciin. 

I  liuits  Iriim  which   tlie  iiiiiab.  drew  it  at  pleasure.      In 

'the  lieainning  of  tlie  17tli  century  Sir  Hugh   Middletoii 

:  prciiected,  ami,  in  ilespile  of  the  greatest  dilflciilties,  car- 

!  ned  into  eU'ect,  In  Ilii3,  liis  plan  for  bringing  the  water  of 

two  copious  springs  in  Hertfordshire  to  London,  hy  an 

ii^iieduct,calleiltheNew  l<lver,4()in.  In  length, inciuiliiiK 

winilliiKs.      The  Thames  has  iimg  been  tnie  of  the  gre.it 

simrces  of  supply;  and,  as  early  as  irxtl,  water-wheels  ami 

other  hydraulic  machinery  were  eslaiiiisiied  at  l.onilnii 

llildge.      These  wheels,  which  at  iine  time  raised  4'i,0i<i 

iKigs.  |ier  day,  were  wholly  reinovetl  whi>u  the  old  liiidi;i' 

was  pulled  down.     The  greater  numlM>r,  however,  iii  tiie 

existing  water  companies  derive  their  supply  from  llie 

Thames,  the  water  lieiiig  hitered  in  Imineiise  reservoirs. 

Ill  IH;i4the  following acciiiiiit  iifthe  hniises  Mi|ipiie<i  Willi 

water,  and  of  thtr  ipianlity  furiiished  to  each,  with  the  illl- 

ferent  rales  of  charge,  was  laid  before  the  II.  of  C:  — 
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Wsin  Cominniea. 

Houses 
supplied. 

Total  jearl; 

lUpplj. 

Chalge 

1,000 
hhds. 

New  River  Companv  - 
Chelsea           do. 
GnuidJunctlon  do.    • 
W.MIddleKX     do.    - 
K.  Ixmdon         do.    - 
S.  Umdoa          do.    - 
Lambeth             do.    - 
Southwark          do.    - 

70,145 
I9,X9« 

8,780 
16,IH10 
46,4X1 
1»,016 
l(i,6K4 

7,100 

114!^)^ 
15,753/KIO 
Sl,701i,567 
80,000,000 
S7,810,594 

8,100,000 
11,99H,(K)0 

7,000,000 

168 
36.1 
185 
l'.il 
1(10 
184 

ino 

>.    d. 

17    8 
89    0 
48    6 
45    6 
88    0 
15    0 
17    0 
81    0 

Total  water  supply  1   191,066 

837,011,761  1               1                1 

In  every  street  in  London  there  are  fire-plugs  or 
cocki,  at  any  of  which  a  copious  supply  of  water  should 
1)6  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  in  case  of  fire ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply  has  sometimes, 
through  neglect,  been  very  long  delayed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  property.  Much  of  the  water  Is  also  used  in 
watering  the  streets  and  improving  the  drainage:  in- 
deed scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  supply  is  used  for  pur- 
poses strictly  domestic.  Abundant  springs  of  the  linest 
water  miiy  Ite  procured  in  all  parts  of  London,  by  boring 
below  the  clay  strata  ;  but  no  public  measures  have  yet 
been  taken  to  ensure  a  supply  from  this  source.  ( See 
Melr.  »aler  Hep.,  1840.) 

Sewers.  —  The  sewers  of  London  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage  unknown  to  any  other  modern  city ; 
and,  though  out  of  sight  and  hardly  appreciable  by 
others  than  engineers,  they  have  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  have  Investigated  the  subject.  Their 
depth  is,  in  most  cases,  sutScient  to  drain  the  deepest 
cellai')  in  each  neighbourhood,  and  the  siie  of  the  main 
branches  rivals  that  of  the  celebrated  Unman  Cloaca 
Maxima.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
length ;  but  that  portion  under  the  commissioners  of 
the  city  is  la  m.  in  length,  and  an  extent  of  1(X),000  ft.,  or 
nearly  20  m. ,  was  constructed  under  the  Westminster  board 
between  1807  and  1834.  'llie  sewerage,  however,  is  still 
imperfect  in  some  low  neighbourhoods,  especially  about 
Wapping,  Stepney,  Bethnall-green,  Westminster,  Ike, 
and  wlierever  this  is  the  case,  the  he.-ilth  of  the  poor  is 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  malignant  fevers  that  occa- 
sionally make  fearful  ravages  in  poor  districts  arc,  in- 
deed, mainly  attributable  to  the  absence  or  bad  state  of 
the  drains.  ( See  Hep.  i\f  Commissioners  on  Health  qf 
Towns,  and  Dr.  A f noil's  Evidence.)  The  sewers  are 
under  the  autliority  of  7  boards  of  commissioners,  whose 
jnrisdiction  extenils  to  a  circle  of  10  m.  radius,  measured 
from  the  post-otHce.  The  first  sewers  we  constructed 
in  1428. 

Paving The  streets  of  London  arc  not  only  well 

paved  ior  carriages,  but  they  have  also  on  both  sides,  for 
theaccnmmodation  of  pedestrians.smooth  and  ii.tiially  wide 
(lagged  footways,  raised  some  inches  above  the  carriage 
way.  This  advantage  it  enjoys  in  common  with  most 
KiiKlish  towns ;  but  lew  cities  on  the  Continent  are  pro- 
vided with  a  similar  convenience,  though  F.iri8  has  in 
some  measure  fidlowed  the  example,  in  streets  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  it.  The  paving  is  under  tlie  control 
of  numerous  boards,  each  of  which  has  Its  particular 
district.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  amount  expended  in 
paving  the  streets  of  Lnndon  exceeds  20U,(M>0/.  per 
anil.  Pavement  was  first  laid  down  in  the  inetronoiis 
in  1417,  in  Holborn.  In  lUI.'i,  the  plan  of  having  loot- 
ways  of  broad  stone  was  begun,  but  it  was  nut  uni- 
versal until  the  middle  of  last  century.  Fur  some  time 
past  the  principal  streets  have  been  paved  with  granite, 
mostly  brought  from  Aberdeen.  V'ery  ri'cently,  liow- 
ever,  portions  of  them  have  been  paved  with  wood  ;  and 
liow  singular  soever  It  may  appear,  it  is  l>elieved  that 
tills  pavement  will  be  more  durable  than  granite,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  It  will  be  Incninparably  more  advan- 
tageous, by  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  ol  carriages,  the 
quantity  of  dust,  and  the  noise. 

l.ighliua.  —  The  metropolis  is  excellently  liglited  with 
gas,  even  In  its  nii»t  remote  and  secluded  parts.  With- 
out going  back  to  the  year  I41C,  when  lanterns  were  firit 
liiing  out  before  citisens'  houses,  or  even  11  centuries  later, 
wlien  an  act  passed  to  compel  liousek«e|)ers  to  light  up  a 
lamp  fur  ft  hours  during  the  ilark  nights  ;  many  may  re- 
nu'inlMT  the  old  oil  lamps,  which  were  said  by  a  foreigner 
to  "  edge  the  streets  witli  two  long  lines  of  hrightlsh 
little  dots  indicative  of  light,  but  yielding  very  little." 

M.  Slm<iiid  somewhat  exaggerated  the  deficiency  ;  but 
Blill  the  dlff'Tcnce  between  the  old  and  present  plan  of 
iigliting  ii  )  '  ri'at  as  to  make  it  i.  .^ciilt  to  believe  that 
llie  liiliai-  I  il'>  lave  lieen  satlslied  with  the  oil  lamps, 
"  I'uw  ai...  1'  '  etween,"  that  are  still  to  be  seen  In  the 
lets  populous  parts  of  the  suburbs.  <ias  was  first  tried 
In  l,oiiilon  in  18(17,  but  wltli  Utile  success,  as  no  means 
hid  then  lieeii  discovered  for  removing  Its  impurities. 
Tail  ,M.ill  had  been  lor  some  years  the  only  street  thus 
lUliti'd,  wlirii.  In  |M|i.,  a  cliaitiT  was  obtained  by  a  gas 
iMiiipany,  whuli  slowly  but  certainly  extenocd  Its  oper- 
ations.    The  prollt  uf  this  sjieculatluu  led  to  the  I'urin- 


ation  of  other  companies ;  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  metropolis  adopted  gai. 
From  that  period,  however,  public  bodies  ana  private 
traders  began  rapidly  to  introiliice  it  into  their  establish- 
ments, and  parochial  boards  adopted  the  luminous  gai- 
jets  in  lieu  of  the  sickly  glimmering  oil- 1  interns.  There 
are  now  19  gas  companies,  who  may  probably  produce,  at 
an  average,  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  24  hours. 
The  number  of  lights  is  variously  estimated  :  In  1823  it 
was  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  H.  of  C,  that  the 
number  was  nearly  60,000.  Several  companies  have 
since  been  formed,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  doubled 
and  trebled  their  produce,  so  that  the  whole  number  at 
present  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  at  100,000. 

Fires.  —  London  has  suffered  from  Are  oftencr,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  capital,  except  Constantinople; 
but  the  precautions  taken  in  rebuilding  the  city,  after 
the  great  fire  of  ICCfi,  were  calculated  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  The  streets  were  made 
much  wider,  bricks  and  stones  were  substituted  for 
wood,  and  party  walls  were  built  between  adjacent 
buildings.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Buililing  Act 
(14  Geo.  3.   c.  78.)   compelled   the  erection  of  thick 

fiarty- walls  between  the  separate  tenements,  and  ob- 
iged  each  parish  to  keep  one  or  more  tire-engines  alwayi 
ready  for  service.  The  various  insurance  offices  also 
began  to  maintain  lire-engines  at  their  own  expense,  at- 
tended by  bodies  of  well-disciplined  firemen  ;  and  in 
182.5  some  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  by  which  all  their  force  was  put 
under  one  superintendent.  The  fire-brigade  association 
was  gradually  joined  by  the  other  otlices,  and  at  pre- 
sent all  the  London  insurance  ollices  contribute  to 
support  this  most  efficient  establishment.  One  superin- 
tendent now  guides  the  whole,  aided  by  alwut  100  fore- 
men and  engineers,  who  are  placed  at  18  different  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs.  The  firemen,  who 
are  all  numbered,  wear  a  uniform  of  dark  grey  and  a 
strong  leathern  helmet ;  a  third  part  of  their  body  is  al- 
ways on  duty,  and  they  are  provided  with  the  best  meani 
of  extinguishing  fires,  and  rescuing  persons  in  danger. 
'I'hc  average  ninnber  of  fires  for  the  5  years  ending  with- 
1837,  was  49.5  per  annum  ;  of  which  number  340  were 
slight,  and  29  only  extremely  destructive. 

Health.  — "  i'he  metropolis  has  in  itself  all 
the  elements  of  a  healthy  city.  If  the  titles  leave 
the  banks  of  the  'i'bames  exposetl,  that  ereat  river 
sweeps  through  the  city  from  W.  to  E.  and  the 
winds  rush  fresh  over  its  waters.  'I'he  land  rises 
in  undulations  to  liainpstead  Heath,  and  the 
Surrey  hills ;  pure  water  is  abundant,  and  would 
flow  under  almost  every  street;  the  artificial 
heat  and  gas,  noisome  o-s  it  sumetiincs  is,  ascends 
in  a  vast  column  to  the  sky,  and  is  replaced  bv 
under-currents  from  the  !<urrounding  country. 
(^Avp.  to  Itfgist.  (It'll.  2dliep.) 

llut  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, London  was  lung  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and  down  to  1666  vsas  hardly  ever  free  from 
the  plague.  This  excess  of  mortality  was,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  wretched  state  of  tho 
town.  The  streets  wen*  then  narrow,  crooked, 
many  of  them  unpaved,  and  generally  (ilthy  : 
the  houses,  built  of  wood  and  lofty,  were  dark, 
irregular,  and  ill-contrived :  each  story  pro- 
jected over  the  one  below,  so  that  they  almost 
met  at  the  top,  thereby  precluding,  as  nnicli  as 
possible,  the  escape  of  foul  and  the  access  of 
pure  air :  the  shops  were  also  furnished  with 
enormous  signs,  which  being  suspended  cross- 
wise in  the  middle  of  the  street,  tended  still  fur- 
ther to  prevent  ventilation :  the  sewers  were,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
drains  which  conveyed  away  the  filth  not  being 
arched  over,  but  running  above  ground  ;  and  iT 
we  add  to  this  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  the 
prevalence  of  sluttishiiess  in-doors,  which  theii 
existed  to  an  extent  not  easily  to  be  imagined  *, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  ravages  made  by  the 
plague  and  other  discuses.  (See  Mditland's  Hist. 

*  KrnflniuK,  who  visltiMl  KnRlaiid  in  t\w  rvltpi  of  llftiry  Vlll.,aiKl 
WM  well  Si-iiu.-linti'd  wilh  Iht-  roulitry,  Rst-rMjeH  llie  prevalence  of  llta 
■weallUK  nlrinest  (a  iil>e,-ie«  of  platfuej  ami  the  |ilaKue  to  the  liu'om* 
nimllouii  form  and  hail  t-i|i«Miittitn  uf  the  hulltei,  the  Hlthlnew  of  the 
felreeta,  anil  the  dlrtlnekA  within  dunrs.  In  a  letter  to  t'ardlnal 
\\'nlhe\'«  iihvHit'lan  he  mvn,  AlH'akiiiK  of  lAindun,  -  "  ('imr/utna  Mfd 
J'frf  itriitti  )iunt  itrnWa.  intii  mirith  fmltnlrilmi.  *jut  tHliimle  lie  rnw- 
(1111/111-,  ut  J'tiHihimnitutn  mnttnil  1lti<^m^lt■l  imiitit  fti(i»ll  nili  tt  fertnt 
jixi/ii,  \'.>mltiti.  milium  tmn  rifftrirfi  ft  ^mtifiiiHi,  itrojfilutn  (Trreililiim, 
W  iMJiiUffl  ri'/iviii<l#,  ali.ii.f„f  i,',,lii  i.i'ii  ni>iittiiaiii/u«." 
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of  London,  passim ;    and  Heberden's  Tract  on 
l)iseases,  p.  71.) 

In  1593,  the  deaths  by  the  plague  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  amounted  to  11,503:  in  1603 
to  30,561  ;  in  1623  to  35,403;  in  1636,  to  10,400; 
and  in  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1665  they  rose' 
to  68,596  1    And  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon 
it  mieht  have  again  burst  forth,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  but  providential  visitation  of  the 
great  Are  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed, 
and  which,  by  destroying  the  most  crowded  and 
ill-built  parts  of  the  city,  afforded  an  opportunity, 
which  was  luckily  embraced,  of  rebuilding  them 
on  a  better  and  more  commodious  plan.     Very 
severe   regulations   were  then    also  laid  down 
for  the  enforcement    of  cleanliness;    and  the 
supply  of  water  .being  at  the  same  time  aug- 
mented and  better  distributed,   and   the  drains 
greatly  improved  and  arched  over,  London  has 
hot  since  been  visited  by  any  very  destructive 
epidemics.     Still,  however,  the  mortality  during 
the    first  half  of  last  century  was  very  great; 
and  Short,   Corbyn    Morris,  Price,    and    other 
well-informed  writers  of  the  period,  indulge  in 
bitter  complaints  of  the  severe  drain   on   the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  life  in  Lon- 
don,    i'he  pop.  appears,  indeed,  to  have  declined 
between  1740  and  1750;  and  during  the  lOyears 
ending  with  1768,   the  deaths  appear  to  have 
amounted  at  an  average  to  22,596  a  year,  while 
the  births  did  not  exceed  15,710.    {Price,  vol.  ii. 
p.  86. )     Probably,  however,  some  portion  of  this 
enormous  discrepancy  is  apparent  only,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  omissions  In  the  registers 
of  births.    lUit  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly 
certain  that  the  deaths  very  materially  exceeded 
the  births  at  the  period  referred  to ;  and  that 
they  preserved  this  ascendancy  down  to  a  much 
later  period.     The  mortality  in  1765 — 1775  was 
estimated  at  about  1  in  20,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
existing  population  ;  but  from  this  period  a  very 
material  change  for  the  better  began  to  take 
place.     In  1790  the  births,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
ceeded the  burials;    and  during  the   10  years 
ended  with  1820,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  total 
number  of  births  of  51,000  over  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths.     This  excess  has  since  continued 
to  increase,  so  that  it  is  plain,  supposing  no  un- 
favourable chanf^e  to  take  place,  that  London 
might  go  on  adding  indefinitely  to  her  popula- 
tion, without  drawing  a  single  recruit  from  the 
country. 

At  present  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in 
London  is  estimated  at  about  2 '8  per  cent.  ;  but 
the  degree  of  mortality  varies  widely  in  different 
districts,  increasing  with  the  poverty  and  bad 
accommodations,  and  diminishing  with  the  wealth 
and  improved  accommodations  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus,  while  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  3 '9 
percent,  in  Whitechapel  and  3'2  in  Southwark 
and  St.  Giles's,  it  is  less  than  2'()  in  St.  (ieorge's, 
Hanover  Square,  and  St.  Pancras.  "It  is  found, 
indeed,  from  a  rcmiparison  of  the  several  me- 
tropolitan districts,  that,  crrlt'iis  parilnis,  the 
mortality  increases  as  the  density  of  the  pop. 
increases,  and  that  where  the  density  and  the 
)iop.  arc  the  same,  the  rate  of  mortality  depends 
on  the  efllciency  o(  the  ventilation,  and  of  the 
means  employed  for  the  removal  of  impurities." 
(■^pp.  lu  licfiisl,  (li'ii.  l.v<  lirp.)  Kpidemic  dis- 
eases in  crowded  parts  of  London  are  attended 
with  nearly  double  the  mortality  that  belongs  to 
them  in  more  airy  districts;  anil  diseases  ot  the 
respiratory  system  are  increased  a  half  in  close 
neiglil)(>iirhouds.  .Mr.  Farr's  statements  in  thelle- 
jMirtof  the  Kegislrar-general.astothe  importance 
of  ventilation  and  dniinage,  are  fully  corrobo- 


rated by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dr.  Amot,  and 
other  authorities.  The  following  table  repre- 
sents the  mean  annual  mortality  per  cent,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  £n(rland  and  Wales,  from  12 
classes  of  disease.    {2a  Rep.  App.  pi  13.) 


ClUMM  of  niieaw. 

Metropolis. 

^'^ll^. 

1.  Epidemic  .  .  •  -) 
£fid«nlc  -  -  •  -!■ 
Contagious           -          -        '\ 

3.  Nervous  system    ... 

3.  Hespiratorv  Orirana 

4.  Clrcuiilling  do.     - 
!t.  niKestivedo. 

6.  Urinary  do.          -           -          - 

7.  Generative  do.     ... 

5.  Locomotive  do.    - 
U.  InteKiunentary  system    - 

10.  I'nrertain 

11.  Old  age      .... 
11!.  Violent  deaths      . 
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im 

Summer  is  the  healthiest,  winter  the  most  fatal 
season :  and  this  rule  has  prevailed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  The  deaths  out  of 
100  living  (1838)  averaged  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  March, 
•85;  in  Apr.,  May,  June,  '70;  in  July,  Aug., 
Sep.,  ^60;  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  -66. 

Increase  of  Population.  —  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  arc  no  accurate  accounts  of  the 
population  of  London  previously  to  the  census 
of  1801.  The  population  of  the  city  was,  how- 
ever, estimated  by  Graunt,  the  well-informed 
author  of  the  famous  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Mor- 
taliti/,  at  384,000  in  1661,  and  adding  l-5th 
to  this  for  the  population  of  Westminster, 
Lambeth,  Stepney,  and  other  outlying  parishes, 
he  estimated  the  entire  population  at  about 
460,000.  (  Observations,  &c.  5th  ed.  p.  82.  and  p. 
105.)  I  nail  large  towns,  except  (as  in  Petersburg) 
there  be  a  great  excess  of  military,  the  number  of 
females  is,  in  modern  times,  found  invariably  to 
exceed  that  of  males ;  but,  if  we  may  depend  on 
Graunt's  estimate,  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  the 
city  of  London  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  for  he 
makes  the  number  of  males  199,112,  and  of  fe- 
males only  184,886.  (p.  83.  )  In  1696  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  out  parishes  was  carefully 
estimated,  by  the  celebrated  Gregory  King,  at 
527,560 ;  and  considering  the  great  additions  that 
had  been  made  to  the  metropolis  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  this  increase 
does  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  we  should  have 
been  led  to  infer  from  Graunt's  estimate.  The 
population  advanced  slowly  during  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  and  indeed,  as  already  stated,  it 
fell  off  betueen  1740  and  1750.  In  his  tract  on 
the  population  of  Kngland,  published  in  1782,  Dr. 
Price  estimated  the  population  of  London,  in 
1777,  at  only  54.'1,420.  (p.  5.  )  Hut  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  estimate,  like  that  which  he 
gave  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  was  very 
decidedly  under  the  mark  ;  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that,  in  1777,  London  had  from 
640,(XM)  to  6,W,(XX)  inhabs. »  Its  population 
amounted,  including  Chelsea,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  to 888,198  in  1801,  and  to  \,rAm,469  in  1831  ; 
and  at  present  it  Is  ])robal>ly  little  short  of,  if  it 
do  not  exceed,  the  prodigious  sum  of  1,900,000 
—the  greatest  number  ot  human  beings  ever,  we 
believe,  congregated  within  the  same  space,  in 
any  age  or  country. 


"  Opulent,  pnlnrff'd,  anil  still 
ImrttasinK  I.4inihin  I  llrtlivlnn  ufiild, 
Niil  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  ai'ronipliji'd  world's  chief  glory  now."* 

London  is,  no  doubt,  principally  indebted  for 
her  extraordinary  rise  and  unexampled  magiii- 

*  See  ihi>  Trai  U  of  the  Itev.  Mr.  IlowUll  and  of  Mr.  Wales,  lu 
answer  to  Dr.  Trice. 
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titde,  to  her  admirable  situation,  on  a  great  na- 
vigable river  within  a  short  distance  ot  the  sea, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  of 
which  she  is  naturally  the  emporium.  Her  river 
enables  her  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  all  the 
bulkier  descriptions  of  products,  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  of  the 
world,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  advan- 
tages thence  resulting  have  been  great  and  ob- 
vious. A  city  in  an  inland  situation  never  could 
have  attained  to  any  thing  like  the  colossal  mag- 
nitude of  London.  Indeed,  almost  all  great 
cities,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  built 
either  on  the  sea-shore  or  ion  the  banks  of  some 
great  navigable  river.  Paris  is  probably  the 
largest  city  that  ever  existed  without  any  very 
great  command  of  water  carriage.  But  her  ad- 
vance has  been  slow  compared  with  that  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  she  has 
long  enjoyed,  from  being  the  capital  of  a  power-, 
ful  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  a  polished 
and  luxurious  court,  her  population  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  half  that  of  London. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  latter  during 
the  present  century  seems  to  be  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  same  causes  that  have  increased 
wealth  and  population  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  is,  to  the  progress  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  Though  not  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  London  is  now,  by 
means  of  canals,  railways,  and  other  improved 
means  of  communication,  intimately  connected 
with  them  ;  and  the  many  advantages  she  enjoys 
as  a  trading  and  commercial  port,  will  always 
secure  for  her  a  large  share  of  the  shipments  of 
manufactured  products.  London  has  also  de- 
rived a  vast  accession  of  influence  from  her  being 
the  place  where  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt 
are  paid,  where  all  transfers  of  stock  are  effected, 
and  where  all  the  important  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  the  empire  are  ultimately  adjusted. 
And  how  paradoxical  soever  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  very  magni- 
tude of  London  is  an  cfllcient  cause  of  her 
continued  increase.  The  greater  a  city  be- 
comes, the  greater  is  the  scope  she  affords  for 
the  exercise  of  every  talent  and  acrjuircment, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  every  taste  and  desire ; 
and  the  more  powerful,  consequently,  are  the 
motives  bv  which  she  attracts  all  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  aspiring  or  careless,  industrious 
or  idle,  grave  or  gay,  virtuous  or  profligate.* 

Vast  as  London  is,  the  chances  are,  should  the 
country  continue  to  prosper,  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  magnitude  for  centuries  to 
come;  and  the  progress  she  has  already  made, 
unprecedented  as  it  has  been,  may,  not  impro- 
bably, be  surpassed  by  that  which  she  is  yet 
destined  to  make. 

Habits The  peculiarities  of  cliaractpr  belonging  to 

the  inlmb.  of  Lundiiii  must  be  learnt  Trum  studying  the 
iniinuers  of  the  miiltlle  and  lower  classes,  ns  the  liighcr 
classes,  who  reside  here  only  during  four  or  live  months 
ill  Hie  spring  .ind  sunnner,  and  leave  wliolc  districts  al- 
most uninhabited  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  can  scarcely 
he  entitled  Laiiduncra.  Great  activity  and  unwearied 
diligence  in  business,  a  shrewd  perception  of  cliaracter, 
and  an  ever-watcliful  regard  i>f  self-interest,  not  uninin- 
glcd,  however,  witli  generosity,  are  tlic  chief  charac- 
terislics  of  the  native  pop.  Owing  to  the  extreme  sul)- 
I'livision   of  employnu'iits,  and  the  undivided  attention 

*  'I"lit'  rk-nr  ilntl  roii))irpltiiiHlve  ari-mint  ylvi-n  liy  Seni-ci,  of  the 
nuitivi.^  which  tlrew  mi  ^rfHt  n  ciiiu-imrf.e of  in'opli'  to'iiii|ifrial  Koine, 
;i)»)iUiii  wltliiiiit  the  alteration  of  a  Hvlliihii*  t4i  lAmiUw. —"  Agpiif 
iicntttm  hti»r.J'rft/uentUim,  nti  rir  tirliit  immentir  trrlii  iuffiniml,  f:r 
niioii  riiffif  rt  ttittiniis  lull,  w  Into  iivniijur  itrtu-  teriunim  f\n{llusvrunt. 
AiuutiMitin-il  iimlnth,  utitta  nrmtittit  iiffhii  im/i/ici,  iW/.w irfijNUi^i  trfjatin, 
(|/|'>4  lii-liri(f,  npntirttfimi  if  i);i;N)f/iiiiiirii  t'ittU  tm  itin  •iinrrenM  utiiis  litX' 
mlitim  Mtiulhiriim  <intiilil'i$,  iiHkm  ifmtiutiln  iimiiilum  fin  lit  iimiciliti, 
V'*"*i/ilwi  inihtitrin,  litiiin  mhiiih'n<t,r  virtiili  wh  t.l  (ii.//(  tiiliii  ■  ijiiiiUim 
ir»,it,wf,nni<imilttul'rtint,  ifiiiitiim  rnmliin  it>-<iiii->iliiiitt.  \h//mmi  ti'>it 
li'-miHiim  nmut  itintintit  i<i  iirUiii,  it  lirliililnit  it  liliit  imif;iut 
)>f  .ri/l/il  fiomiUivt."  —  l\nt.x,iti,t.  wt  Ittti-iiim,  i-ap.  li. 


which  ir.oat  individual*  give  to  their  own  pursuit, 
the  citizens  are,  for  the  most  part,  iingularly  expert 
in  it,  and  proportionally  ignorant  of  every  thing  else. 
This,  however,  is  less  so  now  than  formerly;  tlieex.. 
tensive  circulation  of  cheap  publications  having  diffused 
information  as  to  manv  topics  of  which  the  bulk  of  the 

f>op.  had  formerly  tne  most  Imperfect  ideas.  The 
cading  merchants  and  tradesmen  have  generally  houses 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  in  the  country,  to  which 
they  retire  after  business  hours  during  summer;  and 
many,  indeed,  occupy  these  houses  during  the  whole 
year.  But  to  the  inferior  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
summer  and  winter  make  little  (liffereiicc.  Some,  indccid, 
ruralize  at  a  hot  and  dusty  watering-place  fur  a  week  or 
fortnight,  trying,  often  in  vain,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
turmoil  and  anxiety  of  business ;  but  of  a  far  larger  num- 
ber it  may  be  said,  as  of  John  Gilpin,  that 

*'  For  twice  ten  tedious  years  still  ihey 
No  holyday  had  seen." 

The  London  tradesman,  unlike  the  Parisian,  Is  essen- 
tially domestic  in  his  habits,  and  his  visits  to  his  friends 
or  club  are  only  the  exception  to  his  ordinary  regularity. 
Most  classes  of  skilled  workmen  receive  nigh  wages, 
which  having  been  little,  if  at  all  reduced  since  1815,  they 
are  at  present  much  better  off  than  during  the  war.  Their 
circumstances  vary,  of  course,  according  to  their  pru. 
dence :  few  save  money ;  but  all  live  well,  using  butchers' 
meat  to  an  extent  unknown  any  where  else,  and  dressing, 
on  holydays  at  least,  in  a  style  equal  to  th.it  of  the  classes 
above  them.  Many,  not  contented  with  one  hoiyday  in 
the  week,  keep  a  second,  known  as  "  St.  Monday,"  some- 
times spent  in  drunken  revelry,  but  more  frequently  in 
country  excursions  with  their  families  ;  others,  however, 
work  unremittingly  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
content  with  an  annual  Easter  or  Whit-monday's  trip 
to  Sheerncss  in  a  steamer,  or  with  apic-nic  excursion  to 
Hampstead  or  Itiackheath.  In  the  bright  mornings  of 
summer  large  social  parties  may  l)C  seen  leaving  town 
in  vans,  provided  with  good  fare,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  a  minstrel  ready  to  furnish  music  for  a  dance  on 
the  green.  The  lowest  class  of  all,  whose  means  of  ex- 
istence are  precarious,  disreputable,  or  dishonest,  have 
pleasures  peculiar  to  themselves ;  but  cleanliness  and 
respectability  of  appearance  are  little  studied  by  them, 
and  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
except  when  their  wants  or  delinquencies  intrude  thera 
on  the  public  notice. 

Environs.  — The  metropolis  is  surrounded  by  a  country 
of  varied  surface  and  great  productiveness.  The  ground  on 
the  K.W.  and  S.  extends  in  a  Hat  along  the  river,  which 
is  prevented  from  inundating  it  at  high  water  by  extensive 
embankments,  probably  constructed  by  the  Komans. 
But  on  the  N.  the  ground  rises  gradually  to  an  elevation 
of  300  or  400  ft.,  and  the  flat  on  the  S.  Is  also  bounded  by 
grounds  which  attain  to  a  like  elevation.  The  pictur- 
esque hills  of  Surrey,  near  Diilwlch  and  Norwood,  are 
studded  with  the  villas  of  wealthy  merchants  and  others, 
who  retire  here  from  the  bustle  of  town ;  and  Black- 
heath,  morn  to  the  E.,  and  nearer  the  river,  though  not 
so  fashionable  as  in  the  days  when  Greenwich  had  a 
palace  and  a  court,  is  still  a  favourite  resort  in  summer, 
and  the  buildings  have  increased  since  the  railway  has 
furnislied  fresh  facilities  for  communication  with  London. 
N.  of  the  metropolis  lie  Hampstead  and  llighgate,  both 
of  which,  owing  to  their  hclglit,  command  extensive 
views  of  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  and  other  counties  :  these 
villages,  as  well  as  Hornsey,  Statnl'ord  Hill,  and  Waltham- 
Btow,  are  filled  with  rcsiiectahle  residences,  chiefly  occu- 

Eied  by  persons  who  dally  visit  London  In  pursuit  of 
usiness.  This  prevalent  fashion  among  the  wealthy 
Londoners  of  flxmg  their  abode  in  the  suburbs  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  easy  communication  aflbrded 
by  the  numerous  omnibuses  and  coaches  which  run  to 
and  fro  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  till  late  at  night. 
Ow  ing  to  this  circumstance,  tlic  pop.  of  the  city  proper 
has  decreased  considerably  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  ;  indeed  it  may  now  be  called  a  col- 
iection  of  shops  and  warehouses  rather  than  of  resi- 
dences for  families.  The  suburban  villas  vary  in  size 
and  grandeur,  according  to  tlie  means  of  their  proprie- 
tors ;  but  coinl'urt  and  neatness  are  their  universal  cha- 
racteristics. 

Corporalion.  — The  City  of  London  Is  under  the  go. 
vcriniient  of  the  lord  mayor,  2  sherifTs,  '2.')  aldermen, 
2(l(i  coinmon-ctiuncilmen,  a  recorder,  and  other  olHcers, 
and  is  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  2(i  wards, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  goveriunent  of  an  alderman. 
The  .Saxon  denomination  for  the  governor  of  London 
was ;((ii7/j('((Aor  portreeve,  which,  about  a  century  after 
the  ('omiiiest,  was  changed  to  mayor.  This  olHcer  was 
appointed  by  the  Crown  till  1215,  when  the  citizens  ob- 
tained tile  rigiit  of  electing  their  own  mayor.  The 
mode  of  election  now  folUiwed  was  llxed  in  147G  by  an 
act  of  coiiimon-coiiMcil. 

The  lord  mayor  is  annually  chosen  from  tlie  body  of 
aldermen,  at  a  court  helil  at  Guildhall  on  Micliaclmas 
1'  3 
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day,  end  is  sworn  In  to  Ihe  duties  of  bis  olHec  on  the  9th 
of  Nov.  followhig.  A  grand  pagVctnt  takes  place  on  the 
occasion,  foliowed  by  a  sumptuous  dinner  and  ball  heid 
at  the  Mansion-house.  In  most  instances,  the  aider- 
man  next  in  seniority  to  the  lord  mayor  is  elected 
nis  successor.  He  is  always  Tree  of  one  of  the  great 
city  companies,  and  must  have  served  the  office  of 
sheriff.  The  lord  m.iyor  is  second  only  to  the  sovereign 
within  the  city,  and  at  the  sovereign  s  death  he  takes 
his  seat  at  the  privy  council,  and  signs  before  every 
other  subject.  His  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  Ills  authority  extends  over 
the  whole  city  and  a  portion  of  the  suburbs. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards  appears  to  hare 
been  made  very  early  in  the  13th  century  ;  there  were 
twenty-four  wards,  which  bcc.inie  twenty-five  In  the  year 
1393  by  a  division  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon.  In  I5A0  a 
Krcat  part  of  the  bor.  of  Southwark  was  formed  into  a 
ward,  and  called  Bridge  Ward  Without ;  but  it  is  now 
merely  a  nominal  ward,  giving  a  name  to  the  senior 
alderman,  who  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  is  removed 
to  it  from  his  own  ward,  nnd  is  then  called  "  the  father 
of  the  city." 

The  following  Is  an  alphalietieal  list  of  the  names  of 
the  wards,  vith  an  indication  of  their  situation,  the 
number  of  common-counrilmen,  and  the  number  of 
houses  in  each  •■ :  ^ 

1 .  Aldersgatc,  on  both  sides  of  Aldersgate  Street,  in. 
eluding  the  Fost-oflice.     Com.  conn.  8. ;  houses  736. 

2.  Aldgate,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  includes  the  G. 
ends  of  Ceadenhall  Street,  and  Kenchurch  Street,  and 
Crutched  Friars,  called  Alegate  in  the  old  list  of  1285, 
given  by  Maitland.    Com,  conn.  8.  ((K) ;  houses  770, 

3.  Bassisliaw  (corrupted  from  Basinge's-haugh)  in- 
cludes little  more  tlian  Basinghall  Street.  Com.  coun. 
.1. ;  houses  130. 

4.  Billingsgate,  from  Billingsgate  Market  to  near 
Fenchurcli  Street.    Com.  coun.  10.  (H.);  houses  343. 

!).  Uishopsgate,  both  sides  of  Bishopsgate  Street. 
Com.  coun.  14. ;  houses  14(iO. 

fi.  Bread  Street,  K.  of  St.  Paul's,  and  S.W.  of  Cheap- 
side.    Com.  coun.  12.  (8.) ;  houses  291). 

7.  Bridge  Within,  London  Bridge  and  F<sh  Street 
Hill,  includes  the  Monument.  Com.  coun.  15.  (8.); 
houses  198. 

8.  Bridge  Without,  part  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

9.  Broad  Street,  between  Bishopsgate  Ward  and  Cole- 
man  Street,  includes  the  Bank ;  this  is  apparently  the 
Lodingeber  of  the  ancient  list.  Com.  coun.  10.  (8.); 
houses,  fiGO. 

10.  Candlewick,  between  Lombard  Street  and  London 
Bridge,  named  from  Cannon  Street,  which  was  for- 
merly called  Candlewick  Street.  Cum.  coun.  8.  (G.) ; 
houses,  210. 

11.  Castle  Bajxjird,  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Thames. 
Com.  coun.  10.  (8.) ;  houses  Hii. 

12:  Cheap,  both  sides  of  the  K.  end  of  Clieapside  and 
the  Poultry,  including  Guildhall.  This  is  proltaidy  Ward 
Furl  iu  the  ancient  list.  Com.  coun.  12.  (8.);  houses 
SCO. 

13.  Coleman  Street,  includes  Lotlilmry,  part  of  Lon- 
don Wall,  and  Finsbury  Circus.  Com.  coun.  0.  (8); 
houses  7GI. 

14.  Cordwalners,  S.E.  of  Chcapsidc;  includes  Bow 
Church.    Com.  coun.  8.  (0.) ;  houses  3I!>. 

I.S.  Cornhill,  a  small  ward  on  both  sides  of  Cornhill, 
includes  the  Exchange.    Cum.  coun.  G. ;  houses  li;7. 

16.  Cripplegate,  reaches  frf)m  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  to  the  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  N.  ;  it  includes 
Fore  Street  and  the  Bnrliic'an.  Com.  coun.  HI. ; 
houses  2,079. 

17.  Dnwgate,  between  Southwark  Bridge  and  London 
Bridge,  includes  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Com,  coun. 
8.  (6.) ;  houses  '.203. 

18.  Farringdon  Within,  includes  .St.  Paul's  rathe<lral, 
|>art  of  Cheapside,  Newgate  Strei>t,  and  Ludgate  Street, 
and  reaches  the  river  near  lllaekfrinrs  Bridge  ;  this  and 
tlie  following  are  the  "  Lodgate  and  Newgale"  of  the 
old  list.    Com.  coun.  17.  (14.);  houses  1,008. 

19.  Farringdon  Without,  includes  Smithfield,  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  Fleet,  part  of  Holliorti,  and  the  wlioie  of 
I'li-et  Street.    Com.  coun.  IT,. ;  houies  3,030. 

20.  Langlxiurne,  includes  Fenehiirih  Street,  and  a 
imrt  of  Lombard  Street.     Com.  coiui.  10.(8.);  houses 

21.  Lime  Street,  includes  the  Fast  India  House,  and  a 
tinill  space  around  it.    Cimi.  coun.  1. ;  liuunes  I'.KI. 

Ti.  Portsoken,  Kastward  of  lloundsditch  and  the 
Minories.    Com.  coun.  .'>.  (M.) ;  houses  l,2l)i. 

'23.  (jueenhithc  on  the  Kiver,  W.  of  Southwark  Bridge. 
t^om.  coun.  fi.  ;  luiusrs  'AM. 

*  At  1\nt  earli  waril  sent  'i  romicilliiTH,  Iml  ttir  n«iiiti«r  ha«  liecn 
urjduallj  lncreAM.d,  till  l(  reif-lieil  V40  in  the  wtinir  .  Iml  a  reKulalioi) 
vprv  rccentiv  ina'tv  will  rnilurf  (he  iiunitvr  to  '^0(, ;  tttp  altifratKiii 
4(11  ta^e  I'l.K.'t:  nt  lliv  nt'YI  I  If  0(,n  (ISI'M,  .tnd  ttir  i ti<Ang«^  ar«  iiiUi. 


24.  Tower,  n-om  Tower  Hill  to  Billingsgate,  Include! 
the  Custom  House.    Com.  coun.  12.  (H.) ;  nouses  .530. 

25.  Vintry,  on  the  Thames,  and  both  sides  of  South- 
wark Bridge.     Com.  coun.  9.  (G.) ;  houses  2tiO. 

!i6.  Walbrook,  S.  of  the  Mansion  House,  includes  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's  Wal- 
brook.   Com.  coun.  8.  (6.);  houses  266. 

Houses  in  the  whole,  16,466, 

The  aldermen  are  chosen  by  such  householders  as 
arc  freemen,  iiiid  pay  an  annual  rent  of  10/.  Each  alder- 
man is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the  direction  of  the 
business  of  his  ward,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
lord  mayor.  They  are  all  justices  of  the  peace  within 
the  city.  The  sheriff's  are  elected  every  year,  on 
Midsummer  day,  by  the  corporation  and  freemen,  and 
are  sherlH^  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  of 
the  city  of  London :  they  enter  on  their  duties,  and 
are  sworn  in  at  Westminster  on  Michaelmas  day.  The 
common  councilmen  are  chosen  by  the  householders 
in  all  the  several  wards,  except  Bridge  Without  The 
common  councilmen  are  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  "  Court  of  Common  Council,"  which  is 
composed  of  titc  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
councilmen.  This  court  disposes  of  the  corporation 
funds,  makes  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  city,  and 
nominates  certain  of  the  city  ofScers.  Its  sittings  are 
usually  public,  and  its  title  is  "honourable." 

The  Livery  consists  of  freemen  of  the  city,  who  arc 
also  free  of  one  or  other  of  the  city  companies.  Each  of 
these  companies  was,  at  its  formation,  intended  to  com> 
prise  the  different  individuals  within  the  city,  properly 
so  called,  engaged  in  the  peculiar  department  of  in- 
dustry called  by  its  name ;  and  had  powers  to  enact 
bye-'aws,  and  to  lay  down  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trade.  Thus,  fur  example,  no  one  could 
commence  business  within  the  city  of  London  as  grocer, 
mercer,  or  goldsmith,  without  being  free  of  the  grocers', 
mercers',  or  goldsmiths'  companies.  And  this  freedom 
could  only  be  acouired  by  inheritance,  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  freeman,  or  paying  a  fine,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  comiwny  might  choose  to  order ;  and  after  admis- 
sion, all  individuals  had  to  conform  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  company.  But  the  inconveniences  of  this  system 
gradually  became  obvious  ;  and  It  has,  in  consequence, 
been  so  much  modified,  that  the  privileges  of  the  different 
incorporated  companies  no  longer  oppose  any  obstacle  to 
individuals  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  establishing 
themselves  in  business  within  the  city,  nor  interfere  In 
any  degree  with  the  management  of  their  concerns. 
In  fact,  any  one  wlio  picises  may  now  purchase  at  Guild- 
hall a  license  entitling  him  to  trade  within  the  city  for 
at.,  without  being  free  of,  or  having  any  thing  to  do 
with,  any  company.  The  city  comfmnies  have,  in  truth, 
become  charitable  rather  than  political,  or  even  mu> 
nicipal,  institutions.  Some  of  them  have  a  great 
deal  of  property.  The  principal  companies  obtained 
very  large  grants  of  land  in  Ulster  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.;  and  most  of  them  are  trustees  for  sums 
of  money  and  other  property  bequeathed  by  bene, 
volent  individuals.  They  expend  their  revenues  partly 
in  festivities,  but  principally  In  pensions  to  widows  and 
decayed  brethren,  the  support  of  schools,  Ac.  There 
are  in  all  81  companies,  of  which  40  have  halls,  where 
they  transact  business,  keep  their  records,  and  hold 
festivals.  Some  of  these  halls  are  very  fine  fabrics  ;  that 
of  tlie  goldsmiths,  in  Foster  I..ane,  rebuilt  since  1831,  is 
a  magnificent  structure  ;  and  were  it  in  a  situation  where 
it  could  be  seen,  would  be  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  city. 

The  following  12  arc  ci\llcd  the  Oreal  Companu's,  and 
from  one  or  utiier  of  them  the  lord  mayor  must  be 
elected :  — 

Mercers. 


Grocers. 

Drapers. 

Fishmongers. 

Goldsmiths. 

Skinners. 


Merchant  Taylors. 
Haberdashers. 

Saiters. 
Ironmongers. 
Vintners, 
('lothworkcrs. 


There  are  about  12,000  liverymen.  In  whom,  pre- 
vinusly  to  the  passing  of  tlie  Iteforni  Act  in  18,12,  th« 
right  of  returning  tlio  4  meins.  of  tlie  II.  oft;,  for  the 
city  was  exclusively  vested.  A  Common  Hall  is  an 
assembly  of  llie  liverymen,  ealle<l  together  at  the  re- 
quisition of  a  eoiisiii<«-able  munlx-r  of  their  body:  tlie 
lord  mavnr  is  the  president  by  right  of  tilHee. 

The  rtuildliall,  where  the  Voriioratioii  meetings,  fes- 
tivals,  and  comnxin  h,iils  are  held,  hiamis  at  tlie  N. 
end  of  King  Strirt,  Clieapside.  Ilaviiig  been  much 
damaged  in  the  great  tire  of  lOfKi,  it  was  replaced  liy 
the  present  eillllce,  ronstnuliii  of  the  materials  lif 
the  old  li'.iiiding.  Tlie  rninl.  added  In  I7H9.  if  in  a 
heterogeneiiiis  »ijl,'.  'I  lie  (ireat  iiall,  I.'i3fl.  in  ien).'lli, 
by  48  ill  hreadlli,  iiml  .'vl  in  heiiilit.  built  .nid  paved 
oi  stone,  Is  e.ip.ililr  cil'  ai  riiiiiiniii1.il  ing  I'l.litKI  pii.'.iiii* ; 
.it   least  that    iiiimber   were   iiriteiit  at   the  grand  en- 
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tertalnment  given  by  the  corporation  to  the  allied 
(overeigna  in  ISU.  At  eacli  end  of  tlie  liall  ia  a  magnltt- 
cent  DRinted  glaaa  window,  in  the  pointed  ttyle:  but  the 
roof  ia  flat,  panelled,  and  inappropriate ;  and  the  whole 
requirea  to  be  renovated  and  made  conalitent  with  tlie 
original  character  of  the  building.  In  the  liall  aro 
atatuea  erected  by  the  corporation  tn  hunniir  of  Lord 
Chatiiam  and  hii  aon,  the  Right  Hon.  Wlliium  I'itt, 
Nelaon,  and  Alderman  Beckford.  On  the  pedeatai  of 
tlie  latter  ia  inscribed  the  famoua  reply  made,  in  1770, 
by  Beckford,  who  waa  then  lord  mayor,  and  one  of 
the  mema.  for  the  city,  to  the  answer  of  his  majeaty 
(George  III.)toan  address  and  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mon-council. At  tlie  W.  end  of  the  liall  are  the  two 
wooden  giants  called  Gog  and  Magog,  the  subject  of  so 
many  popular  talea.  In  the  counciT-chamber,  where  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  conimun-cnuncil  hold  their 
courts,  Is  a  statue  of  George  III.  by  Chantrey;  it  haa 
also  a  library  containing  liooka  oi^  rerercm-o,  relative 
chielly  to  the  history  of  London,  and  the  alfuirs  of  the 
city,  and  various  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Tlie  city  hds  its  peculiar  courts  of  law,  most  of  which 
are  held  in  the  Guildliail.  Tiie  lord  mayor's  court, 
for  actions  of  debts  and  trespass,  niid  for  appeals.  Is 
composed  of  the  lord  mayor,  recorder  of  the  city,  and 
aldermen.  The  shcrilTs  hold  courts  of  record  four 
(lays  every  week.  The  Chamberlain's  court,  held  daily, 
decides  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices,  and 
admits  qualitied  persons  to  the  freedom  of  tlio  city. 
Ooiirts  of  Petty  Session  for  small  oil'cnoos  arc  held  daily 
at  tlie  Mansion  Ilou^e,  liy  the  lord  mayor  and  an  alder- 
man, and  at  the  GulldhKll  liy  two  aldermen,  'fhero 
arc  also  several  minor  courts. 

The  revenues  of  the  Corporation  of  London  amounted, 
nccordiiig  to  the  commisslonera'  report,  to  I62,03&<.  in 
1h:iI,  and  to  ltiO,IU4;.  in  1H32.  These  largo  funds  are 
derived  from  rents  of  liouaes  and  land,  market-lolls, 
liL'(|uests,  int^reiit  on  government  securities,  and  a  few 
otiier  sources.  1  'le  cKpeiiditure  in  tiie  year  IH3I  was 
I4U,4IW.,  and  In  iH3'i  ir>9,'i5C/. :  the  chief  items  consist 
of  salaries  to  'nuii'dpai  oOicers,  maintenance  of  police 
and  prisons,  corooration  entertainments,  iiurchase  of 
securities,  and  payment  of  debts.  Tiic  loru  mayor  has 
HMM.  a  year  allowed  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his 
olHce,  and  a  splendid  official  residence.  This,  which  is 
called  the  Mansion-house,  stands  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Poultry,  nearly  opposite  the  Bank.  It  is  a  large  struc- 
ture, begun  in  1739,  and  finished  in  17A3,  in  the  Palladian 
style,  with  a  tine  Corinthian  portico,  on  a  loftv  rustic 
basement.  The  grand  or  Egyptian  hall,  (in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  Egyptian  !)  the  ball-room,  and  the 
saloon,  are  magnificent  apartments ;  hut  some  of  the 
private  apartments,  occupied  by  tlio  lord  mayor,  are 
Iml  iiidiflbrently  lighted.  Tlio  plate  used  at  civic  en- 
tertainments belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  ia  very 
valuable. 

The  city  of  Westminster  was  anciently  oovrrncil  by 
tlie  abbot  i  but  since  tlie  Ileformatiun  it  has  been 
under  the  authority  of  civil  olticers  nominated  by  the 
dean.  The  chief  magistriitu  is  the  iilgh  steward,  gene- 
rally a  nobleman,  wlio  holds  the  olHee  fur  life  ;  the  next 
is  the  high  bailiff,  chnren  bv  the  high  steward,  who  also 
holds  the  office  foi  life.  Tbcre  are  IK  Imrgesses,  whose 
offices  are  similar  to  those  of  aldermen,  each  having 
liirisdiction  in  a  separate  ward ;  out  of  tliese  arc  elected 
two  head  burgesses,  one  for  the  city  and  the  other  for 
the  liberties,  who  take  rank  after  the  high  bailiff;  each 
liiirgess  has  an  assistant:  there  ia  also  a  high  constable, 
will)  has  authority  over  tiie  ntiier  constables.  The 
Court  of  Quarter  Sesaiont  is  iield  at  the  Westminster 
town.hali  four  times  a  year.  The  court  of  .St.  Martin's- 
le-(irand  is  held  for  the  trial  of  |>ersonal  actions  reiatiiig 
to  that  part  of  the  lilierties.  The  court-lect  Is  held 
under  the  authority  of  the  dean,  for  choosing  officers, 
ri'iiioving  nuisances,  and  similar  matters. 

Southwark  was  anciently  governed  by  its  own  olBcers, 
liiit  since  tiic  year  i:i!27,  It  lias  been  for  many  purposes 
Milijeet  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  governs  by  a  steward 
Hiiil  liaiilif,  tiie  former  of  whom  holds  a  eoiirt  of  rword 
every  Monday  at  the  Town-hall  in  liie  BiiroiiKh  High 
.street  Another  court  is  held  at  Haiikside  for  the  Clink 
lilierty.  a  mean  densely  peopled  district,  to  the  westward 
of  I.oiidon  llridKO. 

I'lirlinmeutartf  Itfpresentalion —  I>own  to  tiie  passing 
ofllie  UeformAct,  in  \KVi,  the  metropolis  sent  H  lucins.  to 
tlie  11.  of  C,  vii.  4  for  the  city,  eieeted  liy  the  liverymen  ; 
'i  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  elected  by  scot  and  lot 
viilers;  and  2  lor  the  iMir.  of  Soutliwark,  also  elected  by 
KCiit  and  lot  voters.  Ill  addition  In  tlie  aliove,  the  Ke- 
fdi'in  Aet  created  4  new  liors.,  out  of  parts  of  the  iiie- 
trii|iolis  not  inrliided  in  Ilie  Ibriner  liors.,  via.,  those  of 
Muryiebone,  Finsliury,  tlie  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lam- 
lii'th.  giving  to  eacii  'I  meuiH.  Ileiiee  the  metropolis  now 
ri'iuriis  Hi  inems.  to  the  H.  of  ('.,  elected  by  the  10/. 
liiiinclKilders.  and  lliose  prevlniiHly  In  pDnsi'Ksloil  of  tin' 
lraiieliii>e.     Niilijoiiied  Is  »ii  — 


Account  of  the  Farllantentarjr  Boroughs  in  the  Metro- 
polis, with  the  Number  of  their  Representatives,  and 
the  Electors  registered  in  each  In  the  Year  1839-4U :  — 


PItC«i. 

Mrnitwrt. 

ElMUin. 
1839—40. 

l.ondan(Cnyof)     -          .          . 

Wmmlnater 

Muvtebonc            -         .         . 

Fliubunr       .          .           .          - 

TowiT  HamleU 

Soulliwark 

UmlwUi        .... 

Total 

4 
S 
« 
% 

* 

* 

I9,(lfi4 

11. ess 

111,974 

4,047 
6,447 

16 

83,061 

Hiilnrical  Notice.  —Nothing  la  known  of  London  pre- 
vioualy  to  the  invaaion  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Julius  Ctesar,  whether  it 
then  existed,  or,  at  all  events,  whether  it  iiad  attained  to 
any  considerable  magnitude.  But,  however  this  may  Ih>, 
It  is  clear,  from  the  statement  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  lib. 
xxxiii.  cap.  14.),  already  referred  to,  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Nero  It  was  an  important  emporium,  though  not 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  attained  to  this  honour. 
'  After  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  and  the  Saxons  had 
divided  the  country  among  themselves,  London  is  sup- 
posed to  have  become  the  capital  of  the  E.  Saxon  king- 
dom. On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  embrace  the  new  faith, 
and  early  became  a  bishop's  see.  St.  Paul's,  and  St. 
Peter's,  In  Westminster,  were  first  founded  about  this 
time.  In  the  paucity  of  intelligence  concerning  the 
period  of  the  heptarchy,  all  we  hear  of  London  la,  that  it 
Buffered  severely  from  fire  in  764,  708,  and  801,  on  cnch 
of  which  occasions  it  is  said  to  have  lieen  nearly  de- 
stroyed. As  soon  as'  England  had  been  united  under 
one  monarch,  it  appears  to  have  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire :  and,  in  833,  a  wittenagemot,  or  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  it  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of 
reiielMng  the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the  eastern 
countlea.  It  was,  however,  sacked  by  the  Danes  in 
839 :  in  982  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire :  and  in  094, 
the  inhab.  purchased  a  temporary  remission  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Danes,  by  paying  them  a  high  ransom. 

At  the  Conquest,  !/ondon  submitted  to  William,  and 
soon  after  received  a  cli.irter  In  the  English  language, 
the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved.  Within  tne 
GO  years  following  the  Norman  conqueat  it  auffered 
aeverely  by  fire  on  five  different  occaaions ;  but  being 
then  built  principally  of  wood.  It  was  easily  repaired 
from  the  timber  furnished  by  the  extensive  forests  of 
Islinirton  and  Hornsey,  which  still  existed  when  Fittste- 
phen  wrote  in  the  succeeding  century.  London  was  then 
unpaved,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  con- 
temporary historians,  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  Bow 
church,  which  were  blown  off  by  a  hurricane  in  1091, 
struck  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  20Xt.  The  aame  hurri- 
cane caused  so  high  atide  in  the  Thames,  that  the  wooden 
bridge,  which  had  stood  200  years,  was  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  in  1100  a  new 
cliarter  was  granted  to  the  city,  which  restored  its 
ancient  privileges,  as  they  existed  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  relieved  the  Inhab.  from  many  oppressive  ser- 
vices, sucli  as  compulsory  entertainment  of  the  king's 
household,  and  abolished  several  iMirliarous  customs 
of  the  Saxon  period.  The  citiiens  acquired  by  this 
charter  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  magia- 
trates.  The  Norman  monarchs,  it  Is  true,  seldom 
resiioctcd  corporate  privileges,  even  when  conceded 
by  themselves  ;  but  still  this  charter  was  valuable 
as  furnishing  a  standard  to  which  to  refer  in  future  dis- 
putes with  the  prerogative,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
served  as  the  model  from  which  Magna  Charta  waa 
taken.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  it  was 
determined  to  build  a  stone  bridge  over  tlie  Thames. 
The  first  wooden  bridge  having,  as  already  stated,  been 
carried  away  in  1091,  was  replaced  by  another,  which  was 
burned  down  in  I  I3<i.  The  bridge  erected  instead  of  the 
latter  became  so  ruinous  in  less  than  SO  years,  that  it  was 
thought  a  stone  bridge  would  be  less  costly  in  the  end 
than  the  continual  repairs  required  to  keep  up  these 
unsubstantial,  though  cheaper  structures.  The  new 
bridge,  liegun  in  1170,  and  finished  in  1209,  was  a 
nolile  work  for  the  time,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  very  bridge  taken  down  in  1832,  though  fre- 
quent alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  had  consider- 
ably impaired  its  identity.  Three  years  .ifter  its  erec- 
tion a  dreadful  loss  of  human  life  was  occasioned  by  a 
fire  on  the  brhlge,  described  in  Stowe's  Chronicle:  — 
"  Tlie  tenth  of  July  at  night  the  city  of  London  upon  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  Thames,  with  the  Church  of  our  La. 
die  of  the  Canons  in  Soutliwarke,  IH-Ing  on  fire,  and  an 
exceeding  great  multitude  of  pi'ojiie  passing  tiie  bridge, 
sodaiiiely  tlie  N.  parte,  by  lilowiiig  of  the  S.  winde,  was 
also  set  on  lire,  and  the  pi-i  pic  which  were  even  liow 
passion  the  lirlilt;e,  perceiving  the  same,  would  have  re- 
liiriieil,  but  were  stoppe.l  witli  fire,  and  it  cnmc  to  passe, 
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that  as  they  protracted  time,  the  S.  ende  wai  fired,  bo 
.that  people  thronging  themaelvei  betwixt  the  two  Area, 
there  came  to  aide  them  many  iihips  and  veaieli,  into 
tlie  which  the  multitude  bo  undincreetly  presaed,  that 
the  ahips  being  drowned,  it  waa  aaide,  there  were  do. 
atroyed  about  three  thoiiaand  persona."  About  this  time 
an  order  was  made  by  the  court  of  aldermen  that  no  house 
rhnuld  in  future  b«  built  without  party  walls  3  ft.  in 
thicknesi,  and  16  ft  in  liclRht.  This  order,  dated  in 
liUI,  was  Intended  to  obviate  the  frequent  Hres  by  which 
London  had  so  often  l>oen  partially  destroyed ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to,  and  is 
interesting  principally  from  its  being  the  flrst  document 
in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  is  designated 
Lord  Mayor.  He  had  hitherto  been  called  the  Chief 
Bailiff. 

In  the  year  1211  the  citizens  began  to  form  a  deep 
ditch,  2()0  it.  wide,  without  the  city  wall  on  all  sides,  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  King  Jolin.  In  I2IH  the  forest  of 
Middlesex  was  cleared,  and  the  dlliens  of  London  were 
permitted  to  purchase  land,  and  build  there.  Thus  waa 
begun  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  atands  N.  of 
the  city,  and  is  now  so  populous.  In  1221,  Henry  III. 
laid  tlie  lirst  stone  of  the  present  Westminster  Abbey. 
Ill  1236,  the  llrst  water  pipes  were  laid  down  In 
the  city,  which  had  previously  been  tupplicd  with 
water,  from  wells  and  rivulets  running  through  it  into 
tlic  Thames ;  but  these  had  gradually  been  either  ob- 
literated or  converted  to  common  aewers.  The  prin. 
cipal  waa  the  Itiver  of  Wells,  which,  though  hidden, 
itill  runs  under  what  was  lately  Dattiebriilge,  in  the  New 
Knad,  paasea  down  through  Clerkenwell  and  Turnmill 
Street,  and  fails  into  the  I'hamea  close  by  Ulackfriars 
Bridge.  Thia  river  may  l>e  yet  aeen,  or  at  least  heard, 
through  the  iron  gratings  by  which  it  is  covered,  in 
some  of  the  obscure  streets  in  Clerkenwell,  This  stream 
at  low  tide  pours  into  the  Thames  a  mass  of  black  mud 
on  the  N.  lide  of  ill.tckfriars  Bridge.  Holbnurne,  now  a 
common  sewer  running  thmugh  llolborn  Hill,  fell  into 
the  River  of  Wells.  Wulbrook  entered  the  city  by 
Winchester  Street,  and  fell  into  the  Thamea  at  Dow- 
gate:  its  name  still  remainf.  Langbourn  ran  with  a 
swift  stream  from  Alilgate  to  a  spot  near  the  Mansion 
House,  where  it  fell  into  Walbrook.  Several  of  the  wells 
remain  to  this  day  :  Holy  well,  in  Shoreditch  ;  Clerkswell, 
in  Clerkenwell ;  Agnes  le  Clear,  IVrilous  Pond,  Kc. 
The  city,  however,  had  gradually  so  much  increased, 
that  the'  aupply  waa  Inadequate  to  the  demand  ;  in  many 
cases,  too,  tiic  new  houses  had  encroached  upon  the  little 
streams,  and  made  it  inconvenient  to  approach  them. 
The  water  pl|)cs  now  laid  down  brought  u  copious  stream 
from  six  springs  at  Tyburn,  a  village  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Oxford  Street,  near  its  W.  end,  and  conveyed  It 
to  one  main  pipe,  G  inches  diameter,  to  the  cky  of^  Lon- 
don. Afterwards  various  leaden  cisterns,  named  con- 
duits, were  constructed  l(>r  the  reception  of  water :  the 
flrst  of  tliese  was  built  in  Westcheap  (now  Cheapside)  in 
12N.'> ;  these  were  taken  down,  not  only  because  increasing 
traffic  rendered  ground  valuable,  but  lierausc  they  had 
become  comparatively  uimecessary,  from  the  intrmluction 
of  a  mwie  iii  supplying  water  to  every  tenement. 

In  I2.TO  several  buildings  were  added  to  the  Towcr.one 
of  which  was  appropriated  to  three  leopards,  presented 
In  123.1  by  the  Emiwror  Frederick  to  Henry  111.,  who,  a 
few  years  after,  assessed  the  city  at  the  rate  of  M.  per 
day  for  the  maintenance  of  these  animals,  nnd  \id,  per 
d.iy  for  that  of  their  keeper.  In  12X2,  during  a  great 
frost,  such  masses  of  ice  were  bruugM  down  the  Thames, 
that  !t  arches  of  London  bridge  were  destroyed.  In  13'I4 
the  first  recorder  was  .ippointed.     In  l.V,W,  in  conse- 

Jiuence  of  the  facility  with  whicli  felons  made  their  escape 
rom  London  across  the  bridge  into  the  .-idjoining  vil- 
lage of  Southwark,  which,  until  then,  was  beyoiid  the 
mayor's  jurisdiction,  Kdward  111.  granted  a  charter  as- 
signing this  village  to  the  city  for  ever,  ,-uid  empowering 
the  city  magistrates  to  act  in  Southwark  as  in  London. 
This  jurisdiction  still  continues. 

As  we  advance  in  time  records  of  events  crowd  so  thick 
upon  us,  that  we  can  cin!v  notice  such  as  have  prniluced 
permanent  effects ;  and  tn  so  doing,  we  must  proceed 
rather  by  centuries  than  ye,irs.  Of  fires,  pestilences, 
famines,  and  riot",  it  may  he  enough  to  say  tliat  they 
were  extremely  lunnerous;  I >' it  except  the  great  fire  of 
IfifiT)  none  had  any  lusting  consequences. 

In  KI.M  the  otilce  <if  ulilcrman,  wliich  had  liitherto 
been  luinual  only,  was  renilered  more  Important  bva  law 
which  made  the  uldernnMi  Irremovalile  lor  life,  unless  on 
some  especial  cause.  In  1,)K|  the  rel)elli(m  of  Wat  Tyler, 
nnd  his  death  by  the  hnnils  of  tlie  lord  mayor,  occasioned 
tile  adilitlon  of  tlie  dniw  n  dagger  to  tlie  coat  of  .irms  of 
the  city,  where  it  sllli  appoars.  During  this  ri'iiliiry 
many  improveiiii'iits  were  eflWted  inrli'iiningiind  paving 
the  slrwts,  ami  rleiriiiL'  out  the  w.iter-cmirses  luiil  ure.it 
ciiy  illlcli  :  but  .in  I'lreitn.il  li.ir  was  raised  to  these 
measures  in  lit'''',  when,  In  cnrsecpienie  of  tlii!  rifiisal 
of  .1  loan  of  |li,iKNi/.  to  Kiii^  Hiiii.ird  hy  the  lorpii- 
ratioii.  Ilie  mayor,  sheriff  ,  aldermen,  and  princl|i.il  citi 


zcns  were  imprisoned,  heavy  penalties  exacted,  the 
city  franchises  abrogated,  and  the  courts  removed  to 
York.  Heavy  bribes  eU'ected  a  removal  of  several  of 
these  grievances  ;  but  the  city  did  not  recover  Its  proper 
influence  till  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 

In  the  following  century  the  progress  of  improvement 
was  still  more  rapid.  Lamps  were  lighted  at  night  in  tlie 
atreeta  so  early  as  1416.  Hollwrn,  a  part  of  the  Strand, 
and  other  principal  thoroughfares  were  paved ;  additionul 
conduits  and  water-pipes  were  laid  down  ;  tlie  old 
wooden  houses  began  to  disappear,  and  were  replaced  by 
respectable  edifices  of  brick  :  and  the  city  wall  was  re. 
paired.  The  bricks  used  for  these  purposes  were  made 
In  Moorfields.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  within  the 
walls  was  forbidden  in  consequence  of  the  bad  en°ects 
produced  by  it  in  the  absence  of  sewers.  An  indication 
of  some  attention  to  the  police  of  the  city  appears  in  the 
erection  of  atoi^ks  in  every  ward,  for  the  punishment  of 
disorderly  persons.  Guildnall,  Leadenhall,  and  Crosby- 
house,  in  Hishopsgatc  Street  (a  portion  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  restored),  were  built  in  this  century. 

In  the  Ilith  century  the  advance  was  much  greater  ; 
an  unusually  long  exemption  from  those  civil  wars  which 
hiid  so  much  injured  London  under  the  I'lantagenets, 
gave  leisure  to  introduce  those  Improvements  which  dis- 
tinguish a  modern  town  from  a  city  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  city  watch  waa  now  improved,  nuisances  were  re- 
moveil,  street  paving  became  more  general,  and  regu- 
lations were  made  fur  supplying  the  town  with  provisions, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  frequent  lamines  which  nad  before 
arisen,  more  from  defective  arrangements  than  from  real 
want.  The  removal  of  monasteries  liad  also  a  great  efi'eet 
in  improving  London :  .54  large  and  many  smaller  esta- 
blishments made  way  for  factories,  schools,  charitable 
asylums,  and  hospitals.  St.  James's  Pui.-ice  was  built, 
thepark  was  laid  out.and  many  fine  buildings  were  erected 
in  Westminster.  Tlie  two  cities  were  now  first  joined  by  a 
number  of  liandsome  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  river  ;  one  of  which,  horthumberlanci 
House,  is  yet  in  existence.  The  streets  S.  of  the  Strand 
still  indicate  by  their  names  the  site  of  others  that  have 
disappeared.  The  Uoyai  Exchange  was  built,  and  com- 
merce began  to  flourish.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century 
water  was  first  conveyed  by  machinery  into  private 
houses,  and  the  New  Ulver  was  projected. 

In  the  17th  century  London  assumed  its  present  form, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  1666.  Spitalflelds  was  covered  with  houses  ;  and 
before  1666  the  space  N.  of  the  Strand  as  far  as  Holborn, 
and  from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  had  lieen 
extensively  built  upon.  The  parts  of  Westminster,  also, 
from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  James's  Pal.ice,  had  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  town.  The  New  llivcr  had  been 
completed,  and  each  house  was  supplied  with  water. 
Sewers  were  dug,  smooth  pavements  were  laid  down  for 
font  passengers,  and  hackney-coaches  liecame  general. 

On  the  2d  of  Sept.  1666,  the  great  fire  broke  out  at 
PuddingLane.near  the  spot  where  theMonument  was  sub- 
sequently erected  in  commemoration  of  the  occurrence. 
It  raged  till  the  .5th,  when  it  ceased,  rather  by  pulling 
down  houses  in  tlie  line  of  its  course,  tlian  by  the  success 
of  the  exertions  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  ruins, 
covering  336  acres, comprised  I3,'21K)  bouses,  90 churches, 
and  many  public  buildings  ;  the  property  destroyed  being 
estimated  at  10,()00,(XI0/.  But,  though  productive  of 
great  loss,  and  of  much  temporary  distress  and  incon- 
venience, tills  conflagration  was,  in  its  results  at  least, 
of  signal  .tdvantage.  It  would  have  been  all  but  impos- 
sible, except  by  some  such  destructive  agency,  ever  to 
liave  got  rid  lif  the  vast  mass  of  old  W(M)den  houses, 
and  narrow  and  filthy  lanes  and  courts,  that  had  for 
centuries  hern  the  permanent  abode  of  the  plague 
I  and  other  pestilential  diseases.  No  doubt  it  must  ever 
I  be  regretti'd,  that  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
1  for  tlie  renovation  of  the  city  were  not  adopted.  But 
I  notwithstanding  the  numerous  defects  of  the  new  plan, 
I  it  was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  hy  which  it  li.iil 
i  been  precedeil.  Tlioii);h  still  too  narrow,  tlie  streets 
were  materially  widened  ;  the  new  houses  were  con- 
structed of  brick  instead  of  wood  ;  party  walls  were 
introduced;  the  old  practice  ol  making  each  story 
project  o%'er  th.it  immediately  below,  was  almndoned  ; 
ohstructiims  and  flitli  of  all  sorts  were  remowd  ;  and 
the  sewerage  and  pavement  of  the  streets  were  vastly 
iniprove<i.  A  fire  which  ha|n>ened  in  Southwark  ten 
years  afterwards,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  carrving 
the  improvements  into  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  'I'he 
pop.  and  trade  of  the  city  now  increased  more  rapidly  than 
iiefore.  Tile  revocation  oftlie  Kdict  of  Nantes  (M'casioned 
the  iniinigration  of  a  great  number  of  French,  who 
settled  in  Spitalflelds  and  St.  (iilcs's.  The  parishes  of 
St.  Anne  and  St.  James  were  formed,  the  district  c.illed 
the  Seven  Dials  was  built,  I'iccidilly  iH-gan  to  extend 
W.,  and  Solio  Si|iiarc!  and  (iolden  Square  were  laiil 
out.  Ill  till'  (ity  tlie  Bank  of  Kiiglaiid  was  built.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  ,'diniist  complet4'di  the  parisli  of 
Wapping  was  foltned  K.  of  the  city  ;  the  Penny  I'osl- 
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office  was  Instituted ;  the  number  of  hackney  coaches 
was  trebled  ;  and  several  mlncallcd  asylums  (such  as  Al- 
satia  and  the  Mint),  where  rubbery  and  crime  had  been 
protected,  were  alinlislied. 

From  this  period  the  intprovement  and  increase  of 
London  have  been  constant.  In  the  eiirly  part  of  the  IHth 
century  an  act  was  passed  for  bullilluK  fi"  new  churches  In 
and  about  London,  most  of  whicli  were  completed  with- 
in a  few  years,  and  some  of  them  are  still  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  Houses  sprang  up  on 
every  side  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  this  century  the  W.  end 
ofthe  town,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park,  became  a  compact  mass 
of  building,  reaching  beyond  Oxford  Street  on  the  N., 
and  cxtendhiR  E.  Irom  I'ortman  Square,  across  Totton- 
liam  Court  Road,  past  MontaBUe  House  and  dray's  Inn 
Oardens,  through  Clerkenwell,  Finsbury  Square,  Spl- 
talAolds,  and  Whitechapel  to  Wappluj;.  Uefore  this 
time  water.works  had  been  formed  at  Chelsea,  In  aid  of 
the  supply  furnished  by  the  New  Kivcr.  Sewers  had 
become  more  general,  lamps  had  been  fixed  in  all  the 
principal  streets,  Westminster  Bridge  was  built,  St. 
Paul's  completed,  and  Fleet  ditch  arched  over.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  century  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
built,  the  houses  encumbering  London  Bridge  were  re- 
moved, the  Mansion  House  was  finished,  and  Somerset 
House  erected.  At  the  same  time,  many  unsightly  and 
inconvenient  buildings  were  removed  ;  overhanging  sign- 
posts, waterspouts,  wh.ich  occasionullv  (trenched  unwary 
p.issengers,  dirty,  stagnant  gutters,  ash-heaps,  and  otiier 
obstructions  to  walking  the  streets,  were  swept  away ; 
the  lamps  were  much  increased  In  number,  and  lighted 
during  the  whole  night ;  raised  footways  became  uni- 
versal, and  the  shops,  which  before  were  mere  stalls, 
assumed  a  size  and  splendour  evincing  the  weiUth  of  their 
occupiers,  and  greatly  contributing  to  the  ornament  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  citizens  of  London  have,  generally  speaking,  been 
distinguished  by  their  orderly  behaviour  and  respect  for 
the  laws.  In  I7H0,  however,  the  peace,  and  even,  In 
some  degree,  the  existence  ofthe  metropolis,  were  com- 
promised by  the  excesses  ofthe  mob.  Certain  concessions 
made  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics,  had  provoked  a  good  deal  of  religious  excite- 
ment in  all  parts  ofthe  kingdom.  The  contagion  spread 
to  London  ;  and  the  we.ikness  of  the  government,  and 
tlic  folly,  or  rather  madness,  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  ultra  Protestant  party,  led  to  a 
dangerous  riot.  The  mob  were.  In  fact,  for  about  two 
(lays  masters  of  the  city.  They  took  possession  of  the 
prisons,  and  turned  the  inmates  out  of  doors  j  destroyed 
the  chapels  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  Catholic 
rowers ;  many  private  houses,  including  that  of  Lord 
Maiislleld,  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire  ;  a  great  dis- 
tillery belonging  to  a  Catholic  firm  shared  the  same  fate : 
and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  which,  however, 
was  happily  repelled.  At  length,  this  formidable  riot  was 
effectually  put  down,  though  not  till  a  considerable  num- 
lier  of  the  rioters  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Since 
this  disgraceful  epoch,  the  peace  of  the  city  has  not  iM^en 
foriously  endangered  ;  and  the  troons  in  and  about  town, 
added  to  the  effective  police  force  that  now  exists,  seem 
quite  adequate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  ensure 
tlie  public  tran<|uillity  and  the  safety  of  the  peacealjle 
part  of  the  community. 

During  the  last  30  years  London  has  made  greater 
advances  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  in 
ail  entire  century.  Within  that  period  four  bridges  have 
tipen  built,  extensive  docks  have  been  excavated,  gas 
has  been  introduced  into  every  street  and  alley,  steam, 
both  on  the  river  and  on  railways,  has  given  it  an  almost 
unlimited  power  of  intercourse  with  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  world  ;  new  and  handsome 
markets  have  been  erected,  arcades  lined  with  elegant 
sliiips  have  been  formed,  and  wide  lines  of  communi- 
cilion  have  been  opened  through  close  and  densely 
crowded  iieigliboiirhoods.  A  new  park,  larger  and  liaiui- 
somer  than  any  of  the  other  three,  has  been  l.iid  out,  and 
surrounded  with  houses  more  rcsemlillng  p.ilaces  than  pri. 
v.ite  residences ;  an  improved  police  has  given  additional 
security  both  to  person  and  property  ;  abundant  sunplies 
ol' «  ater  have  iK'cn  furnished  to  every  separate  dwelling  : 
llu'  paving  and  sewerage  have  been  greatly  Improved, 
especially  in  districts  inhnbitwl  by  the  pour  ;  and  the 
fiirmatlon  of  spacious  cemeteries  In  the  suburbs  Is  gra- 
dually leading  to  the  disuse  of  Interments  within  the 
ti.wii.  At  the  same  time  the  est.iblishment  of  colleges 
luil  propriet.iry  scliools  has  inalerially  iiuTeascd  the  fa- 
cilities lor  procuring  good  eilucititui,  while  the  institution 
(if  a  National  Gallery  .ind  School  of  Design  are  con- 
Irilinting  to  improve  the  national  taste,  .ind  to  .iild  to  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  improve. 
mcnt.  moreover.  Is  still  suggesting  extensive  and  noble 
noiiis.  The  art  ('2  ,t  3  Vict,  c.  NO.),  founded  on  tlic  Re- 
|iiirts  (if  the  Metr(ip(dis-ini|irovement  Coniinittee,  fur- 
i!i>li(s  ground  for  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
ttlicti  sever.il  new  and  large  streets  shall  be  constructed 
'■  111  rtistriels  at  present  secluded  from  the  observalion  of 
!!(('  neaUhyuiul  educated,  and  exhibiting  a  ^tate  ol  moral 
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and  physical  degradation  much  to  be  deplored."  One 
of  these  streets  Is  to  form  a  straight  line  of  connexion 
between  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn  ;  another  Is  in. 
tended  to  join  Long  Acre  with  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles's  ; 
a  third  is  to  open  u  wide  line  through  the  alleys  about 
Leicester  Square  to  the  W.  end  of  Long  Acre ;  a  fourth 
Is  to  run  from  the  N.  end  of  Farriiigdon  Street  to 
Clerkenwell  Green  ;  and  a  liflh  will  form  a  direct  com- 
munication between  llie  London  Docks  and  Spltalflelds 
church.  "The  amelioration  ofthe  moral  condition  df 
the  labouring  classes,"  will  also  be  vastly  promoted  by 
the  project  for  laying  out,  on  the  N.K.  and  G.  sides  of 
London,  spacious  ]deasiire  grounds  and  public  walks, 
the  enjoyment  ol'  which  will,  there  Is  reason  to  think, 
be,  at  no  very  distant  period,  deemed  superior  by  the 
bulk  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  debasing  revelry  of  gin- 
palaces. 

Anliquitii's. — Lot  >in  possesses  few  antiquities ;  its  wall 
Is  destroyed,  its  gal  >  have  been  demollshetl ;  the  remains 
of  its  monasteries,  tuileges,  and  friaries  were  obliterated 
at  the  great  tire  ;  and  modern  Improvements  have  swept 
aw.iy  almost  every  vestige  of  olden  times.  The  dili- 
gent inquirer,  liowevcr,  may  still  find  a  few  rem- 
nants, though  generally  either  modernised  or  renovated. 
The  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Temple  church, 
and  St.  Saviour's,  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  in  1 102,  remains  In  the 
parisli  church,  in  Smithfleld  ;  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
.lerusalem  has  a  gateway  remaining  in  Clerkenwell ;  the 
church  of  the  Augustine  F'riars  may  be  seen  at  Austin 
F'riars,  near  London  Wall ;  and  portions  of  the  churches 
K.  of  the  limits  of  the  great  fire,  may  still  be  seen  in- 
corporated in  the  modern  edifices.  Several  fragments  of 
the  wall  exist  in  Cripplegate  churchyard.  In  Alihallnws 
churchyard,  Wormwood  Street,  and  near  Tower  Hill. 
Some  ancient  houses  remain  in  BIshopsgate  Street,  the 
handsomest  of  which,  Crosby  Hall,  has  recently  been  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  state,  and  now  exhibits  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  civic  palace  ofthe  l-Mh  century.  London 
Stone,  near  St.  Swithln's  Church,  Cannon  Street,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  point  whence  the  Romans  measured  the 
roads  in  Britain.  Much  of  It  has  been  chipped  off  by  cu- 
rious antiquaries,  and  what  rein.-iins  is  inclosed  within  a 
niche  to  prevent  further  dilapidation.  There  are  also 
some  ancient  crypts,  or  arched  vaults  under  several 
private  houses  in  the  city  ;  some  of  them  are  handsome, 
and  have  been  either  subterranean  chapels,  or  vaulted 
chambers  belonging  to  religious  houses. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  inarit.co.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Ulster,  having  N.  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  E.  Antrim,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the 
Lower  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh  ;  S.  Tyrone ;  and  W. 
Donegal.    Area,  518,270  acres,  of  which  I3U,038  are  un- 
improved mountain   and  bog,  and  9,.'j6.'i  water,  being 
mostly  included  in  the  portion  of  Lough  Neagh,  belong- 
ing to  this  CO,    Surface  In  some  parts  mountainous  and 
uneven  ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  extent  of 
low,  fertile  ground.    With  the  exception  of  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church  and  to  corporations,  the  entire 
property  of  this  co.  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  12  of  the 
principal  London  companies,  from  whom  most  part  of  the 
land  is  now  held,  partly  under  terminable  and  partly 
under  Interminable  leases.     Farms  vary  in  size  from  2  to 
200  acres  ;  but  the  average  may  be  from  8  to  20  acres. 
"  Where  there  has  been  a  perpetuity  or  a  long  lease,  it 
is  split;  that  is,  the  children  are  settled  upon  divisions 
of  the  father's  farm ;  by  which  means  leases  of  40  acres 
come  to  be  parcelled,  in  two  or  three  generations.  Into 
patches  of  4  or  6  acres.    It  seems  as  if  the  newly  let  lands 
were  disposed  of  under  some  similar  system  of  parcelling. 
I  could  give  Instances  where  whole  districts  are  sub- 
divided into  p.-\tches  off!  or?  acres,  and  rarely  can  boast 
a  farm  of  12  or  14."  (Sanipson't  Survey  of  Londunderri/, 
p.  24'J.)     Some  landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to 
counteract  this  wretched  system,  but  hitherto  without 
much  effect.     It  is  almost  superfluous,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  the  land  is  subdivided,  to  say  that  agriculture  is 
in  a  very  backward  state.     Latterly,  however,  some  Im- 
provements have  been  effected.     Oats,   potatoes,  and 
flax,  are  the  principal  crops  j  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is 
now  also  raised.    Condition  of  the  sm.ill  farmers  and 
cottiers  very  uiiprosperous.     Average  rent  of  land,  I2.v. 
2|r/.  an  acre.   Various  minerals  have  been  discovered,  but 
tliey  are  of  no  great  importance.    The  linen  manufacture 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  widely  dlflVised,  but  has  latterly 
been  a  good  deal  contracted,  the  mill-spun  yarn  being 
cheaper  and  better    than  that    spun    by  hand  wheels. 
Exclusive  of  the  Bann,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle, 
Faiighan,  and   Hoe.      Principal    towns,    Londonderry, 
C'oleraiiie,  and  Newton-Llmavady.     The  co.  Is  divided 
into  (i  baronies  and  liberties,  and  31  paiishes  ;  and  sends 
4  mems.   to   the  II.  of  C,  being  2  for   the  co.,  I    for 
Londonderry,  and  1  for  (,'oleraine.     Registered  electors 
for   the  CO..  in  I8H!I-10.  3,(!7r,.      In   l!*31,   Londonderry 
had   ,7.1,077  iiihab.  bouses,    ll,'i;i'.»  families,   and  222,0ia 
hihab,,  of  whom  l()U,(i,'>7   were  males,   and   llr),3.')r)  fe- 
males. 
LoNooNOKHRV,  or   Derky,  a  city,  pari,  bor.,  and 
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river-port  of  Ireland,  cap.  co.  of  aame  name,  and  a  co.  bv 
Itteir,  adTantageoutly  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  W. 
Iwnli  of  the  Foyle,  about  5  m.  above  where  it  fails  into 
Lough  Foyle,  121  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin;  lat.  fA°  K)'  N., 
long.  7°  19' W.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  1831,  14,030.  The 
city  was  originally  confined  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
Greater  part  of  it  (till  stand* ;  and  which,  from  its  pro- 
Jerting  into  the  river,  is  caittd  the  "  Island  of  Derry." 
This  portion  is  surrounded  by  the  old  city  walls,  but  It  is 
now  rapidly  extending  beyond  its  former  limits,  parti- 
cularly along  the  river  towards  the  Lniigh.  There  is 
also  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  called 
Waterside.  The  communication  between  the  latter  and 
the  city  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  1,068  ft. 
in  length,  and  40  tt.  wide,  erected  in  1789  at  an  expense 
of  above  16,000/.,  and  rebuilt  in  1814-15  at  a  further  cost 
of  16,801/.  Derry  is  well  built ;  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  main  streets  within  the  walls  are  old-faohioned,  with 
high  pyr.imidAl  gables  ;  but  many  niodprn  mansions 
have,  III  late  years,  btmn  erected  in  this  part  of  the  town ; 
and  without  the  walls  rows  of  muil  cibius  have  been 
superseded  by  respectable  houses.  The  principal  city 
streets  are  broad  and  clean,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted ; 
some  of  them  however  are  inconveniently  steep,  and  there 
are  many  narrow  lanes  and  closes.  In  the  centre  of  the  citv 
is  an  open  square  space,  called  the  Diamond,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  handsome  street  leads  to  one  of  the  four 
city  gates.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the 
citnedrai,  court-house,  and  bishop's  p»laci'. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  also  tlic  parish  rluirch,  was 
built  in  1633 :  it  is  a  large,  handsome,  Gothic  structure, 
840  n.  long,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire  228  ft.  Iiigh,  erected 
in  1778 ;  but  this  having  become  dangerous,  via  taken 
down  in  1802,  and  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  with  the  addi. 
tion  of  Gothic  pinnticles.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very 
fine.  In  the  Interior  is  a  hamlsomc  monument  to  tlie  late 
Bishop  Knox  ;  and  in  it  also  are  displayed  the  colours 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  Tiie  bishop's  palace  is  a 
large  plain  building,  with  extensive  pleasure  grounds. 
There  are  two  other  Protestant  episcopal  places  of  wor- 
•hiri,  the  chapel  of  ease  and  the  free  church.  The  latter, 
which  is  without  the  city,  was  built  in  1830,  by  Hisliop 
Knox,  and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  tlie  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  them.  There  is  also  a  It. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  wursliip  for  Presbyterians, 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Seceders,  Cove- 
nanters, and  Independents.  Among  the  public  buildings, 
exclusive  of  churches  and  other  eeelcsiastical  edilices, 
may  be  speclfitHl  the  Cor|>oration  Hall,  in  the  centre  of 
Diamond  Square  ;  it  was  originally  ruiistructed  in  Hi92, 
but  received  so  thorough  a  repair  in  IN2;),  as  to  be  tan- 
taminnit  to  a  re-ereetion.  Tlie  court-liousc,  aiijolnhig 
the  cathedral,  erected  in  |H|3,  at  an  expense  or:H),4N0/., 
is  a  spacious  and  a  fine  builiiing,  partly  constructed  on  tlic 
model  of  the  temple  of  Erectneus  at  Athens.     The  new 

gaol  is  a  very  extensive  structure,  being  212  ft.  in  front, 
y  400  ft.  in  depth  ;  it  is  built  ou  the  r.uliating  or  pa- 
noptic principle,  and  cost  alxive  30,000/.  Among  the  chief 
nrnamrnts  of  the  city  is  tlie  fluted  column,  ereetiMl,  in 
1827,  ill  lioiKiur  of  the  Kev.  George  Walker,  its  heroic 
defender.  It  stands  on  the  central  W.  bastion,  and  is  a 
well.|iro|iorlioned  pillar,  81  ft  in  height,  bearing  a  statue 
of  Walker,  Oft.  Iiigh.  It  cost  4,'200/.,  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions. 

Tne  principal  school,  called  Foyle  college,  stands  on 
an  eminence  near  the  river  )  it  is  a  plain  but  handiunie 
building,  erected  in  1814,  liaving  aecuniniiHlatiiins  fur  80 
resident  iiupilt ;  it  was  built  by  •ulHiriptioiis  from  the 
lilshop  or  the  diorese,  the  Irish  .Society,  anil  otiier 
siiiirces,  and  is  maintained  by  similar  means :  the  head 
master's  salary,  from  these  simrees,  is  ab:iut  '/(Ml/,  per 
aim.  There  is  a  parish  scliiml  connected  witli  tlie 
church,  for  the  education  of  100  lioys  and  KM)  girls, 
'i'he  Presbyterian  congregalliiii  also  supports  a  free 
•chiMil :  a  school,  lalletl  .St.  ('oluinli's  national  schmil, 
was  establlslied  by  the  It  Calliiilli  bislioji  and  clergy,  but 
It  ii  now  under  the  National  Hoard  nf  Kducatluii.  In 
IH2!!,  a  Mr.  Joliii  (iwynn  lelt  the  munificent  sum  of  above 
40,000/.  for  the  iHliication  of  as  many  liovs  as  the  funds 
will  afford  ill  tlie  iisefnl  parts  of  a  goiKl  Kngiish  ediica- 
llon  ;  and,  pxciiitive  of  the  iilmve,  there  Is  an  liir»nt 
schiHil,  and  a  luinilier  of  Suniluy  and  other  schools. 
Among  the  cliarilalile  instllulions,  is  the  dialrict  lu- 
natic asylum  for  tlie  coiiiities  of  I.iindoiiiti'rry,  Donegal, 
and  Tyrone  i  II  was  o|H'iied  in  IK2!I,  and  cost  2.^,^,78/. ;  It 
ran  accumniodale  aliiint  190  patients  ;  the  ninnlier  ad- 
mitted ill  IH37  wa«  189,  of  whiiin  lo'l  were  iniiles.  and  89 
females  i  tlie  expense  of  the  esl.dilislimeiit  fur  that  ye  t 
was  2.806/..  Im-iiik  IIW.  IIIj.  fur  laili  p.illciil.  Here  is  au.i 
an  liiHrniaryaiiii  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  eliaritalile 
lo.in  fund,  a  mendicity  atsiM'Utlon.  and  a  i  lergymen's 
widows'  ruiiil,  with  several  minor  in>tiliillon>  of  a  similar 
rii'Mrlpliiiii.  Among  the  literary  iii^iltutiuiis,  i<  the 
l.iler.iry  AssiH'lalhin.  Milh  a  riadinu-nuini  and  a  pretty 
Itoiiil  lilir^iy  ;  the  I/ileniry  Sm  i,  ty.  In  wliUli  lectures  are 
tiucn,  nod  disi  n<sliiiis  tiik"  iilace;  a  tie««roiim,  a 
Miccli  inli  >'  Institute,  .te.     In   1810  the  town  had  three 
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Races  take  place  on  a  course  in  it«  neigh> 
bourhood.  The  citizens  of  Derry  would  seem  to  have 
but  little  taste  for  theatrical  entertainments;  at  all 
events,  the  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a  coach> 
building  establishment. 

The  walls  or  ramparts  by  which  the  city  proper  is 
surrounded  remain  nearly  In  their  original  state,  except 
that  the  ditch  lias  been  filled  up :  they  afford  a  fine  broad 
walk  all  round  the  city. 

Londonderry  was  originally  granted  by  Edward  II.  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  but  the  corporation 
now  holds  its  privileges  under  a  charter  granted  by 
James  I.  In  1613.  Tlio  government  of  the  city  is  vested 
in  the  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  24 
burgesses.  The  freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daugliters  of  freemen,  apprenticeship,  and 
by  the  gift  of  the  corporation.  I'he  city  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and  since  the  union  it  lias  sent  I 
mem.  to  the  Imp.  II.  of  ('.  Previously  to  the  Ket'orm 
Act  the  riiflit  of  voting  was  in  tlie  burgesses  and  free- 
men. Registeretl  electors  in  18,19-40,  I, !i62.  The  mayor, 
and  aldermen  who  have  filled  the  oflice  of  mayor,  arc 
jU(>tices  of  the  peace  within  the  liberties.  Tlie  mayor 
and  recorder  hold  a  court  of  record  every  Monday,  for 
pleas,  to  any  amount.  A  court  of  general  sessions  is  held 
quarterly,  one  of  petty  sessions  weekly  ;  there  is  also  a 
court  of  conscience,  at  which  the  mayor  presides  weekly, 
for  debts  under  2<l/.,  .and  for  suits  of  wages.  Tiie  assizes 
for  the  county  and  city,  and  the  general  sessions  for  the 
county,  are  li'eld  here  twice  a  year. 

Tlie  revenueof  the  corporation,  arising  from  the  tolls  of 
the  bridge,  and  dues  on  tonnage,  quayage.  Sic,  amounted 
a  short  while  ago  to  about  7,000/.  a  year ;  but  owing  to 
the  expense  of  improvements,  mismanagement,  or  some 
otiier  cause,  the  corporation  was  involved  in  the  greatest 
dlfticulties,  and  their  property  has  been  sequestrated, 
and  mostly  made  over  to  other  managers. 

Manufactures  are  quite  inconsiderable.  If  we  except 
tlie  conversion  of  grain  Into  flour.  There  is  a  brewery 
and  a  distillery  in  the  city,  and  two  distilleries  In  the 
vicinity.  There  was  here  formerly  a  sugar-house  and  a 
glass-house,  but  these  are  now  relinquished.  A  foundry 
and  copper  works  were  established  lierc  in  1821,  and 
have  succeeded.  .Some  talile.linen  is  manufactured ; 
and  cotton  is  said  to  be  woven  In  the  par.  for  the  Glas- 
gow manufacturers. 

The  trade  of  Londonderry  Is  very  extensive,  and  is 
rapidly  Increasing.  Us  fine  river  makes  It  the  emporium 
of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  It  is  to  this  tliat  its 
extensive  commerce  is  principally  to  be  oicrlbed.  Its 
exports,  like  those  of  most  other  Irish  towns,  consist 

Iirinclpally  of  aKricuitural  produce,  but  a  good  deal  of 
Inen  is  also  exportnl.     We  subjoin  an 
Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal 
Articles  ex|iorted  from  Londonderry,  In  iH3li, 
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Prices  were  uncommonly  low  In  18^,^|  and  making 
allowance  fur  this,  and  the  Increase  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  trade  of  the  |iort,  we  may,  perhaps,  estinialc 
the  present  (18411)  value  of  the  ex|iorts  at  1 .3IV0.(Ng)/.  or 
l,4INi,ilOO/.  a  year.  The  vast  number  and  great  value  of 
llie  eggs  exported  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  almve  ar- 
rniint.  The  Imports  consist  principally  of  manufactured 
giMiils  and  halierdashenr ;  iron,  sugar  and  tea,  timlier, 
wlii.>,  coal,  glass,  earthenware,  Ac.  A  great  portion 
of  the  liicri'.ne  in  the  trade  of  the  imrt  may  lie  ascribed 
to  the  eslabllsliinent  of  steam  nackets,  which  now  iily 


regularly  bi'tween  the  city  and  (iiasgow  and  Livernool. 

T)erry  is  one  of  tlie  prinelnal  |Hirts  for  the  shipmeiii 
nf  emigrants ;  as  many  as  .VsiO  to  8,(810  individuals  hav- 


ing of  late  years  frequently  sailed  for  the  United  Hiates  anil 
Canada,  In  the  emirse  iif  a  single  season.  The  emigrants 
are  very  gi'nerallv  among  the  licit  b<>haved  and  most  in- 
diistriiiUB,  us  well  as  must  enlerprlsinf,  portion  of  tho 
community. 

The  gross  riistnins'  revenue  collected  at  I/mdonderry 
ill  |8'in,  aniotinteil  |.i  72.917/.,  ami  In  |Nn9  to  i.mfMt.  :  ihc 
Iiosl.nince  reVMiiiie  In  I".'!!!  wiii.  :i,(l,18/  ,  and  in  llOfi,  3,9'iV/ 
I'he  Bank  of  trehiml.  Ilx'  llell.i<t,  Provincial,  Northern, 
and  Agrlcultnrd   liaiiki,  Inne  otilces  here.    A  saviiiijs' 
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bank,  established  in  181S,  had.  In  1835,  IG.227/.  of  depoaiti, 
contributed  by  G&'J  depositors. 

Lough  Foylc  Is  properly  the  outer  harbour  of  London- 
derry. It  is  a  triangular  basin,  about  18  m.  lung,  and  101 
in.  where  widest ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  sand-banks  and  mud-flats.  The  navigable  channel 
stretches  along  the  Donegal  or  Innishowen  shore ;  and 
by  following  it,  the  largest  men-of-war  reach  the  anchor- 
age  at  Movllle,  while  merchantmen  of  500  tons,  without 
difficulty,  ascend  to  the  city  uuays,  5  m.  above  the  lough 
and  23  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  ia  navigable  by 
barges  from  the  city  to  St.  Johnstone,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Abercorn  has  excavated  a  canal  from  the  latter  to 
Strabane.  A  portion  of  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  city 
is  constructed  so  as  to  open  and  admit  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  vessels.  It  mar  be  worth  mentioning,  that 
both  the  water  and  gas  for  the  use  of  tlie  city  are  conveyed 
,icross  tills  bridge  ;  so  that  the  supply  of  both  is  inter- 
cepted whenever  the  bridge  is  opened. 

But  notwithstanding  its  Increasing  commercial  pros- 
perity, there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  much  poverty  in  Derry . 
The  contributors  to  the  savings'  bank  are  mostly  menial 
servants  ;  and  the  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  labourers 
are,  in  general,  very  badly  off.  "  Among  the  labourers 
great  poverty  prevails,  from  the  want  of  steady  employ- 
nieut,  and  their  consequent  exposure  to  dissipation,  with 
the  total  absence  of  employment  for  their  children. 
The  better  class  Inhabit  nuts  which  let  for  about  3/.  a 
vcar  i  but  the  poorer  frequently  lodge  in  garrets  or  out- 
houses, chiefly  in  the  Bngslde,  at  a  rent  of  about  Is.  3d. 
a  week  ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  hovels,  they  contrive  to 
let  shares  of  their  rooms  at  Cd.  a  week."  (.Ordnance 
Moiiuir  qf  Londonderry,  p.  194.) 

Derry  was  colonised  and  fortifled  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  London  companies,  who  had  purchased 
large  tracts  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  ;  at  which  period  it  took  the  name  of  London- 
derry. It  Is  famous  in  Irish  history  for  the  memorable 
liege  it  sustained  in  168!)  against  the  forces  of  James  II, 
Though  ill  fortified,  and  without  any  disciplined  troops, 
the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
bv  tliuir  brave  leader,  the  Uev.  Ueorge  Walker,  ena- 
bled them  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  and  to 
sustain  the  more  dreadful  autlerings  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  famine.  The  besiegers  lost  8,000  men  in  the 
rourf'.  of  the  siege,  which  was  raised  on  the  105th  day. 
Derry  continued,  for  a  lengthened  period  alter  this  epoch 
in  'ts  history,  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  head-quarters  ol  I'ro- 
tentantism,  or  rather  of  Orangeism  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  ; 
but  e^'cn  in  Derry  the  Catholics  now  outnumber  the 
I'rotestants.  (The  reader  will  llnd,  in  the  Ordnance 
Mtntuir  referrid  to  above,  the  must  ample  details  as  to 
all  m.ittera  connected  with  the  history  and  present  state 
of  Ucrry ;  see  also,  the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Ue- 
iKirli ;  the  Ituilway  Report,  Stc.  :  and  Inelis'i  Ireland, 
Ii.  198.) 

I.ONCf  ISLAND,  an  island  on  thn  E.  coast  of  the 
1'.  States,  forming  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  be- 
iBOcn  lat.  10"  34'  and  *\''  10*  N.,  and  long.  7/  and  74° 
N'..  being  separated  from  the  continent  on  the  N.  by 
Long-  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  B.  by  Kast  Itiver,  New 
York  Harbour,  &c.  lu  lengtii  from  S.W,  to  N.K.  Is 
.iliiiut  120  m..  Its  breadth  varying  Irom  10  to  20  m.  Sur- 
r.u't'  mostly  a  level  plain,  broxen  only  by  a  rang<>  of  hills 
III  the  N.,  extending  fur  about  OOin,,  with  an  elevation 
laiying  from  100  fL  to  4(X)  ft. :  among  these  are  llrooklyn, 
mill  otiier  heights  memorable  In  the  revolutionary  war. 
Till'  soil  of  the  plains  Is  chiefly  sandy  or  loamy.  Long 
Matiii  Is  not  welt  watered  '..-t  in  many  parts  It  Is 
iM'll  suited  for  riUsIng  I  orn,  particularly  maize,  the  ell- 
•nnW  being  iniu  h  inlliler  than  that  of  the  ailjacent  niain- 
l.iiiil.  The  Island  has  numernus  bays  and  Inlets,  the  prln- 
i'i|iiil  being  Sag  harbour.  In  the  N.K.:  a  great  iiiAiiy 
MiMller  islands  surround  its  shores.  It  Is  divided  into  3 
Miunties;  llrmiklyn,  Uedfurd,  Klatbush,  N.  Ili'iniislead, 
lli\i'r.  head,  and  Jamaica  are  its  chief  towns.  ( l''or  further 
lurtlciilars,  see  Ni4W  YoliK.) 

I.ONtMSLANI)  SOUND,  a  strait  of  the  Atlantic 
Ih'Iaci'ii  Long  Island  on  the  S.,  and  the  states  of 
ConniM  ticut  and  New  York  on  the  N.  In  the  greater 
iiart  of  Its  extent,  It  la  a  noble  expanse  of  water  with 
bold  shores,  and  many  commodious  havens  on  either 
liJi'.  Hut  W,  of  the  promontory  called  Lloyd's  neck, 
Ihc  channel  liecomes  rocky,  and  much  lnt>triipled  by 
i>lit9 ;  and  a  few  miles  alHive  New  York  Is  llie  dangerous 
piss  of  Heli-fnl,  where  the  How  and  ebb  tide  form 
nilarncls  and  vortices,  sulllelent  to  dash  to  pieces  or  i  n- 
Kulpli  large  vessels.  Tliis  I'orinldable  Htralt  may,  however, 
bi>  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  cither  at  high  or  low 
water,     (tirw  York  liax.,  lie.) 

l.t)N(IKOItl),  an  Inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lrlnster, 
lisviiig  N.Cavan  and  Lcltrim,  K.  \V'estme,ith,  and  W. 
Ilixiiiinmon,  from  wlilth  It  Is  separated  by  the  ShAnnon. 
Ana,  'ili3,(ll.^  acres,  of  nliich  .Vi,v47  are  unlniiiroved  Uig 
.mil  innnntaln,  iuiil  l.'i.N'i'.!  lakes.  The  araiile  soil  Is,  for 
Ibc  most  part,  level  and  fertile.  I'roperty  mostly  In 
large  estates.      TIILige  fauns  [mall,  the  state  of  agrlcill- 
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ture  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  adjoluing  cos.  Grazing,  however,  ia  ex- 
tenaively  curried  on.  Average  rent  of  land,  12s.  'id.  an 
acre.  It  is  divided  into  6  taronles  and  33  parishes  ;  and 
sends  2  mems  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Regis- 
tered electors.  In  1839-40,  1,971.  In  1831  it  had  19,418 
Inhab.  houses,  20,438  families,  and  112,568  inbab.,ofwhom 
55,310  were  males,  and  57,248  females. 

LoNGroRD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  prov.  Leinstcr,  on  the  Camlin,  an  affluent  o( 
the  Shannon,  65  m.  N.N.W.  Dublin.  Fop.,  in  1831, 
4,134.  It  Is  "  a  well-built  town,  and  Is  increasing  rapidljr 
in  population  and  wealth.  There  is  here  a  very  large 
market  for  grain  ;  great  quantitlea  being  exported  by  the 
Royal  canal,  a  branch  of  which  cornea  to  the  town." 
(Municipal  Boundary  Report.)  It  haa  a  par.  church,  a 
R.  Cath.  cha|iel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  a  market-house,  the  co.  court-house,  prison. 
Infirmary,  and  dispensary,  with  large  cavalry  ami  ar- 
tillery barracks.  The  corporation,  which,  under  a  charter 
of  Charles  II.  In  1657,  consisted  of  a  sovereign,  2  ballifl's, 
12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  wnen  it  was  disfranchised. 
The  county  assizes  and  general  sessions  are  held  here  : 
and  courts  for  petty  causes  are  held  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  Some  linen 
is  maimfactured ;  and  there  Is  a  tannery,  a  brewery, 
and  a  distillery ;  but  the  great  business  of  the  town 
consists  in  Its  trade  in  corn  and  other  raw  produce. 
Markett  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  :  fairs  on  March 
25.,  June  10.,  Aug.  19.,  and  Oct.  22.  Post-office  revenue. 
In  1830, 1,087/. ;  in  1836,  1,137/.  Uranches  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  Banks, 
were  opened  In  1834-35.36. 

LONGOUUOCO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Calabra  Cltra,  19m.  E.N.E.  Coaenza.  Pop.  about 
5,000,  chiefly  employed  in  working  metals  and  burning 
charcoal.  'The  horses  for  hunting  in  Naples  are  bred  In 
the  neighbourhood. 

LONS-LK-SAULNIEH,  a  town  of  France, d£p.  Jura, 
of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  in  a  deep  valley,  50  m.  8.E.  Dijon. 
Pop.,  in  1H36,  7,684.  It  has  no  remarkable  public  build- 
ings ;  but  is  generally  well  built,  clean,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  public  fountains,  one  of  which,  in  the 
Place  d'Armei,  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Pichegru, 
in  white  marble.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
salt  spring  from  which  It  derived  Its  ancient  name  of 
Ledo  Salinarii :  this  spring  continues  to  yield  great 
quantities  of  table  salt ;  four  pumps  are  kept  constantly 
at  work,  and  the  evaporating  houses  (bitimeni  de  gradu. 
alion)  are  very  extensive.  Lons  has  a  theatre,  a  public 
library  with  3,000  vols.,  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  anti- 
quities, tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
a  communal  college,  &c.  It  is  the  cntrepfit  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce.  Iron  goods,  timber,  wines,  &c.,  of  the  dep., 
and  has  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  every  month.  {Hugo,  art. 
Jura  i  Guide du  l'oyageur,&c.) 

LOO-t'HOO,  or  LIEOl)  KIEOU  ISLANDS,  a 
group  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
nearly  nddway  between  Japan  and  Formosa,  and  com. 
nrlsed  within  lat.  ^6°  and  28^^  N.,  and  long.  l'.27°  and  Vi'.P 
E.  There  are  In  all  about  'M  islands )  but,  excepting 
the  Great  Luo-(;iioo  Island,  towards  the  cinitre  ol  tliu 
group,  70  m.  In  length,  by  from  12  to  15  m.  broad,  they 
are  mostly  of  very  inferlnr  dimensions.  These  Islands, 
which  are  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  are  reported  to 
have  a  delightful  climate,  ,ind  a  soli  of  great  richness, 
producing  tnc  fruits  and  vegetables  of  countrlea  the 
most  remote  from  each  other.  Rice  Is  cultivated  with 
great  care.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs,  are  said  to  be  <ll- 
mlnutlve  ;  but  iioiiltry  are  large  and  excellent.  The 
Islands  yield  sulphur  and  salt,  ami  have.  It  Is  alleged, 
rich  mines  of  cupper  and  tin.  Conlllctlng  statements 
have  been  made  by  different  travellers  respecting  thn 
civilisation,  political  condition.  Jurisprudence,  Ikr.  of  the 
natives.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  of  the  same  raco 
as  the  Japanese ;  and  have  not  merely  adopted  the  cos- 
tume, but  speak  the  language,  of  that  people.  Their  le- 
ligion  is  a  species  of  lliuldliism  ;  and  their  government, 
like  that  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  of  a  dospotlcal  cha- 
racter. Tlu<y  are  friendly  and  hospitabli'  s  bnt  It  Is  now 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  Captain  Hall  was  totally 
inlstakcn  in  the  estimate  he  formed  of  these  Islanders  ) 
who,  had  his  statements  been  well  founded,  almost 
realised  the  poetical  Actions  of  the  golden  age.  The 
Ix>o-Choo  Islands  were  for  some  time  subject  to  Japan, 
but  were  conquered  by  China  about  I;i72.  Kliitcblng,  the 
cap..  Is  about  .'>  m.  from  Its  uort  Napklang,  near  the  H,  W, 
extremily  of  (ireat  Loo-Choo,  lat.  about  !«i''  14'  N., 
long.  I2t°  52'  E.  (See  Hall.  Macletid,  and  Beechey'i 
Trareh,  tic.) 

I.OOE  (EAST  and  WEST),  two  cnntlgimus  anc. 
iKirs.  and  market  towns  of  I'nuhind.  co.  I  nrnwall,  hiind. 
West,  on  both  banks  ami  chxc  to  the  mouth  of  Iho 
Looe,  12  m.  H.I'..  HiNlniln.  and  '.MOm.  W  by  H.  I.iindiin 
I'nitcd  pop..  In  1831,  1,4m,  They  at e  iman,  wretched 
places,  euunected  by  a  narrow,  old  bridge  o(  13  arches  | 
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and  would  be  unworthy  notice,  were  it  not  that  each  of  ,  whoie  talents  as  an  artist  it  does  little  credit,  being  ■'« 
them  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  tu  the  I  little  old  woman  about  4  ft.  In  height,  with  the  features 
H.  ofC.  from  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth  ;  and  complexion  of  a  negro."  (Moore.)  Her  dress  Is 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  they  were  tawdry,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste :  she  literally 
both  disfrancnised.  '  glitters  in  Jewels  and  brocade,  and  reigns  "  amid  the  con- 

LORC4    (au.    Cliocroca),   a  considerable    town   of   tiniial  glare  and  smoke  of  lamps  and  candles,  held  by 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  of  a  partldo  of  its  own  name,  '  figures  of  angels."  The  church,  which  encloses  the  lan- 


tiuima  cata  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bramante. 
According  to  Eustace,  it  is  a  "  very  noble  structure ; " 
but  it  Is  less  favourably  spoken  of  by  Woods  and  others. 
Its  gates,  which  are  of  bronze,  are  embellished  with  biuso 
relrevot  of  the  most  admirable  workmanship  ;  in  the  aren 
before  it,  is  a  handsome  marble  fountain,  and  a  large 
statueofPiusVI.  The  riches  formerly  accumulated  within 


on  the  Guadalentin,  a  tributary  of  the  Segura,  43  m. 
W.  S.W.  Murcia,  and  116  m.  E.N.E.  Granada.  Pop., 
according  to  Ml&ano,  40,366.  The  vale  of  Lorca  Is 
remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  >>.'.id  great  fertility ; 
and  the  town,  close  under  the  Sierra  del  Caiio  that  bounds 
It  on  the  left,  and  the  line  old  castle  on  a  rork  hanging 

over  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.    This  .  

has  evidently  been  a  corisiderabie  place ;  but,  the  lower  this  sanctuary,  were  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all 
part  of  the  town  being  concealed  by  trees,  nothing  Is  seen  .  travellers  ;  and  were,  most  probably,  much  exaggerated, 
on  approaching  it  but  a  number  of  low  houses  crowded  '  The  popes  are  believed  to  nave  occasionally  abstracted 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  trom  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  gold  offerings,  and  to  have  substituted  false 
colour  seeming  almost  to  belong  to  it.  This  is  the  old  for  real  gems.  But,  when  the  French  acquired  pos- 
er Moorish  town,  and  is  very  irregular  and  mean  In  ap-  session  of  Loretto,  they  acted  with  less  reserve ;  and, 
pearance :  but  the  new  town,  on  the  plain.  Is  much  undismayed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  rifled  its  repo- 
more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built.  A  collegiate  sitorlcs,  and  carried  olT  every  article  of  value,  applying 
(once  episcopal)  and  seven  parish  churches,  two  hospl-  •  them  to  secular  and  really  useful  purposes.  It  has  since, 
tals,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  royal  college,  are  the  chief  however,  received  several  considerable  benefactions, 
buildings  and  establishments.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured  A  lucrative  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Loretto  In 
on  a  large  scale,  and  soap,  thread,  and  linens,  are  produced  rosaries,  crucifixes,  agnut  l)ei,anA  such  like  articles, 
in  smallquantities ;  but  the  chief  resources  of  the  town  partly  taken  off  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  and  partly  ex- 
consist  in  its  gre.1t  September  fair,  its  markets,  and  the  ported.  But  this  trade  has  now  much  fallen  ott.  fhcnum- 
produce  of  Its  neighbourhood,  both  in  flocks  and  agri-  ber  of  pilgrims,  though  still  very  considerable,  h.is  also 
cultural  produce.  Mr.  Inglis  gives  a  lively  picture  of  greatly  declined  ;  and  they  are  now  mostly  of  the  lowest 
the  market  and  its  attendants  :  —  "  All  the  women  here  and  poorest  cl.-isses.     On  their  arrival  In  town,  they  are 


wear  a  square  white  woollen  shawl,  worn  like  a  mantilla 
the  men  are  dressed  in  short  white  drawers  loose  at  the 
knees,  and  instead  of  stockings  use  sandals  made  of 
rope;  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  close-fitting 
tapering  black  caps,  others  from  the  higher  countries 


being  enveloped  in  blankets  of  gaudy  colours.    Among  ,  &c.) 


received  into  an  hospital,  where  they  are  boardetl  ami 
lodged  for  three  d.iys  ;  and  this  privilege  has  probably  as 
much  to  do  as  superstition  in  attracting  them  to  Loretto. 
(See  Addison's  Travels,  p.  94.  cd.  1726;  Moore's  Ilah/, 
i.  291. ;  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  1.  200. ;  Forsyth,  321., 


L'ORIENT,  a  strongly  fortifled  sea-port  town  of 
I  France,  dcp.  Morbihan,  cap.  arrond.,  at  tne  confluence 
of  the  Scorif  with  the  Blavet,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Port  Louis,  about  3  m.  fVom  the  Atlantic,  and  29  m.  W. 
by  N.  Vannes.  Lat.  47^  4.V  II"  N. ;  long.  3°  21'  2"  W. 
Pop.,  In  lH3r>  (ex.  suburbs),  15,138  ;  but,  according  to 
recent  statements,  the  pop.  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
may  now  (1841)  amount  to  19,000  or  20,000,  nearly  A.noo 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  dock-yard  and  its  ,ip. 
rlcnt   is   clean,   and    regularly   built : 

.  -    ,     . . .  .  „     .  .       <1.   and 

labour  in  the  vale  of  Lorca  Is  5  reals  or  It.  a  day."    the  houses  well  constructed  and  handsome.     One  of 
{InKlis's  Spain,  W.lXXi)  jits  public  squares,  the  i'/tirr  Aoyn/c,   Is    planted   with 

Lorca,  supposed  to  be  the  Cliocroca  mentioned  In  lime-trees,  and  it  has  other  good  promenades.  The 
Antonlne's  Itinerary,  was  ex|>osed  to  frequent  attacks  principal  rhurch*  is  very  large,  and  has  a  lofty  spire, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Moors  and  the  crown  which  Is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The  prefecture,  auc- 
of  Castile,  and  has  at  various  times  sustained  sieges,  tlon-hall.  Inwn-hall,  and  theatre,  are  handsome  edifices. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the  conimeniement  of  this  Tlic  public  slaughtcr-hniises  (nhaltoir)  are  remarkably 
century.  In  1792,  a  speculator,  with  the  permission  of  clean  ;  and  the  meat,  fish,  and  bread-markets  arc,  next 
g<  -ernment,  collerted  at  a  great  expense  all  the  waters    to  those  of  Itennes,  the  best  constructed,  and  most  ex- 


the  numerous  things  exposed  for  sale,  were  dried  and 
shell  fruits,  Catalonlan  cloths  and  calicoes,  shoes  and  rope 
sandals,  quantities  of  Esparto  rush  and  rush-baskets, 
beads,  rosaries,  trinkets,  &c.,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
one  either  eats  or  wears  in  Murcia.  The  snow  of  pigs 
was  extremely  fine,  and  no  where  in  the  world  are  these 
animals  (ound  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Spain,  fed, 
as  they  are,  on  the  ilex  nut.  The  prire  of  a  hog  weigh. 
Ing  23  stone  was  240  reals  (2/.  g(.),  and  that  of  a  sucking 
pig  14  reals.     Mutton  sells  at  12  quartos,  a  fowl  coals 


,  „  . , .  clean,   and    regularly 

aorf..  ahare  in</.,  and  bread  is  l^rf.  per  lb.    The  price  of    the  streets  are  wide,   straight,   and  well   paved. 


of  the  district  Into  a  common  reservoir  (panlano)  re- 
sembling that  of  Allcant.  The  basin  was  said  to  be 
"  superb,"  and  capable  of  containing  water  sufficient  to 
Irrigate  for  years  the  entire  vale  of  Lorca.  Ten  years 
afterwards  (Joth  April,  1W)2)  the  waters,  which  hail  for 
some  time  been  undermining  the  reserviiir,  rushed  out 
with  an  Impetuosity  that  swept  every  thing  iM'foro  It,  - 
men  and  cattle,  public  buildings,  and  even  trees  and 
rwks.    About  fiOO  houses,  a  rhurch,  2  convents,  2  hos- 


pitals, several  mills  and  fountains,  were  at  once  swal- 
lowed up  and  disappeared,  HlN)Ut  6,0(I0  human  beings, 
24,00U  cattle,  Ac.  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
The  asrlrullural  distrlrls  were  covered  over  with  >and, 
ruhliish,  Ke  ,  and  the  t»tal  loss  iH-eusloned  by  the  ratai- 
trunhe  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  »  million  sterling. 
A  like  disastrous  event  Is  said  to  have  destroynl  the  an- 
cient city  of  IMareb  in  Arabia  Kellx,  an  account  of  which 
will  he  found  In  the  Modern  Traveller,  Arabia,  p.  '». 
(.Inglis:   /.nAunfr,  vol.  ii.)  MHInno.) 

I.OHHr  TO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  ran.  of  a 
rommlssariat  of  the  same  name,  on  a  liiild  and  com- 
manding euilnenee.  nl>oMt  ;i  m.  from  the  Adrlalir,  and 
12  m.  S  K.  Ancona.  Pop.,  with  Its  suburbs,  alxnit  ft.dOO. 
Il  la  siirroundeil  with  walls,  rimtlructeil  by  .Sixtus  V.,ln 
|.V*7.  This  i-elebraliHi  but  poor  town  is  wholly  indebted 
for  Its  fume,  and  even  exisle.ice,  to  its  having  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  the  Sanlissimn  Cata.  or  house  mru- 
pieil  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Nainreih,  conveyed  by  an- 
gels, first  to  TersUo  in  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  by  the 
same  aieney.  In  12!t4.  to  III  present  site  !  This  mlrm-u- 
liiu*  edlAce  is  a  mean-liHikliig  hovel,  about  .'Ml  It.  In 
length,  by  11  or  14  n.  In  width,  and  IN  ft.  |n  height  ;  ap- 
parendv  built  of  Apennlne  llmeslone,  with  a  modern 
»«»lt  of  llmher-wotk.  It  Is  incjsed  In  n  shell  of  mnrhle, 
triilpliired  with  liais  reliefs,  reprenenlliig  the  history 
of  (he  Virgin)  the  whole  iN'Ing  under  the  dome  of  n 
iplrndid  church,  built  to  protect  the  mu  ritl  edlllii'.  In 
a  niche  ullhlli  the  laller,  once  feiicetl  in  with  gr,illiigs  of 
•oMJ  x.tlil,  lull  iiiiH  Miih  piece,  iif  gilt  wmid.  is  the  Image 
of  the  \  Irgln,  altlrmH  In  be  the  work  uf  .St.  Luke,  to  | 


tensive  in  Brittany.  In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is 
a  granite  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
mander, Bisson.  Some  years  ago,  a  bridge,  also  of 
granite,  was  i-omni.ncril  over  the  ScorlT,  but  the  design 
was  abandoned,  lest  the  clearance  of  the  port  should  be 
thereby  Impedetl. 

The  port  of  L'Orlent,  about  {  of  a  mile  In  length 
by  nearly  |  m.  In  breadth.  Is  secure,  commodious,  and 
of  i-asy  entrance.  It  Is  bordere<l  by  fine  quays,  on 
which  are  some  extensive  buildings  and  establishments 
cimnecteil  with  the  government  dockyard  ;  an  obser- 
vatory 120  ft.  In  height,  which  serves  also  for  a  telegraph 
and  a  liyht-house.  and  a  very  handsome  public  fountain. 
Tlie  niival  establishment  is  (m  a  smaller  scale  at  L'Orient 
than  at  Brest ;  II  has  no  tingne,  but  It  has  a  place  uf  con- 
flneinent  for  soldiers  guilty  of  Insulmrdlnatlon.  More 
ships  of  war  are  now  built  in  the  dockyard  of  I.'Orieiit 
than  at  any  other  In  France,  16,  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  H,(iVi„1!io  francs,  having  been  cnnstrurleil  here  In  IM(i. 
L'Orlent  has  slips  enough  for  the  construction  of  80  ves- 
sels of  all  sites  ;  frigates  iii'  however,  the  class  of  shipi 
chiefly  built.  Towards  the  i  nd  of  |H4(I,  9  slips  were  oc- 
cupieil  each  with  A  frigate  In  course  of  active  preparation ; 
anil,  acroriling  to  the  report  of  an  English  traveller, 
,1,(HK)  workmen  were  exclusively  engaged  on  these  9  fri- 
gates. Mam-  of  the  ■nbnrdlnate  artificers  get  only  26  finus 
a  day,  and  u-w  of  the  better  workmen  receive  more  Ihiui 
from  .1(1  to  411  sous  a  (l«y  ;  but  taking  Into  account  the 
cheapness  of  IIvIiik  iu  Krlltanv,  they  are,  pet  haps,  fully 
«s  Well  nlT  as  tlie  worknn-ii  In  the  Knglish  dockyard". 
The  foremen  (ehe/n  dnllehen)  are  not  paid  by  the  (l.iy, 
but  receive  from  I.NKI  to  2,(Hi<l  fr.  a  year,  arcordlnu 
to  rlrriiinsuncrs.  L'Orlent  has  excellent  she«'rs  lor 
masting  vessels,  fte.  and  goml  block  sheds,  the  muchinery 
In  which,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  that  for  rable-inaklnn. 
|i  wrought  by  >lrnin.  At  the  end  of  into,  estabilthmcnia 
*  lliiKu  Mil  lli«l  llil,  iliiirrli  wm  iirl|iiiiiiMf  piniinni  •ml  l»iiiiri 
on  •»■  liiiinniM*  n  M  «lv,  llml  nlli  r  .HI  vine*  Inlxmr  hud  lir,-it  -iH-fil 
In  11*  i-rc.  Ittm.lhc  l>iill,li'i.,,lr«|Htnlni|<»l  Ivtita  slilr  litKnith  Ilii*  wi>ift 
w>ic>inmi.ti(«<l,  Tiuiiil  >l  iircnMrj  (•ilcnHlllUI  •  |»rlliin  of  u  Iu  imii 
pIMr  tlw  ml. 
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LORRAINE. 

^ere  In  course  of  being  erected  for  the  construction  of 
steam  engines  for  ships  of  war,  and  new  forges,  &c., 
were  about  to  be  commenced.  The  buildings  formerly 
belonging  to  the  French  E.  I.  Company,  are  now  con- 
verted Into  barracks.  The  arsenal  and  naval  stores  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  artillery  barracks  are  capable 
of  accommodating  1,800  men.  The  lazaret  is  on  a 
small  Island  to  the  S.,  between  L'Orient  and  Port 
Louis.  L'Orient  has  a  school  of  naval  artillery  and 
a  spacious  artillery  ground  near  the  town,  a  school 
of  hydrography,  established  1771,  a  large  and  well-ar- 
ranged commercial  college,  a  preparatory  school  for 
training  for  the  government  schools,  a  communal  col. 
lege,  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, *c.,  a  public  and  a  pretty  good  naval  library, 
museums  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  various  educational  societies.  It  is  the  seat 
of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  L'Orient,  chiefly  consisting  of 
hats,  linens,  gold  lace,  earthenware,  &c.,  are  not  very 
important  Its  trade,  though  not  so  flourishing  as  in 
1789,  has  latterly  begun  to  increase.  In  1830,  only  6 
merchantmen  belonged  to  the  port;  It  has  now  (1840) 
more  than  four  times  that  number,  some  of  tiiem  trad- 
ing to  the  French  colonies,  'i'he  cliief  exports  are  wax, 
honey,  butter.com,  cattle,  and  pilchards,  tne  latter  being 
taken  In  great  quantities  on  the  adjacent  coast,  are  sent 
to  Nantes  to  be  prepared  for  exportation. 

Though  at  present  so  little  eminent  for  trade,  L'Orient 
owes  its  origin  and  former  Importance  almost  wholly 
to  commerce.  It  was  but  an  Insignificant  village  when, 
in  1728,  the  French  E.  I.  Company  made  it  their  prin- 
cipal naval  depil ;  and  such  was  the  influence  or  the 
change,  that  in  1738  Its  pop.  Is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
|4,00U  I  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  In  1770, 
L'Orient  wai  made  one  of  the  stations  for  the  French 
navy,  and  a  free  commercial  port.  (Hugo,  art.  Morbi' 
han  i  Letterin  the  Times,  7th  Oct.,  1840.) 

LOKRAINE  (Germ.  I.othringtti),  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  an.  provs.  of  France,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  king- 
(Imn,  now  distributed  among  the  deps.  of  Meurthe, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Vosges.and  fias-Ithin. 

LOSTWITHIEL.orLESTWITHIRL,  anan.bor., 
market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund. 
Powder,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Fowey,  5  m.  S.S.E. 
Bodmin,  and  211  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  uf  trar., 
\'i(l  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,548.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
of  stone,  roofed  with  slate  ;  but  the  streets  narrow  and 
ill. paved.  The  church,  a  cnrlous  old  building,  has  a 
large  E.  window,  and  a  fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  op- 
nnsite  end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage.  In  the  glR  of  Earl 
Sloimt- Edgecombe.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for 
liulependents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
attacned  Sunday  schools.  The  corporation  siipport  a 
grammar  and  w  ittng  school ;  another  iichool,  lor  poor 
children,  Is  slenderly  endowed  by  the  trustees  or  the 
[ale  Rev.  St.  John  Bllot ;  and  there  are  a  few  money  tio- 
qiiests.  Near  the  church,  an  ancient  building,  supposed  to 
have  been  either  a  palace  of  the  Ihike  of  Cornwall,  or  a 
cnurt-house  for  the  stannaries,  was,  till  very  recently, 
used  as  a  prison  during  the  winter  and  summer  co, 
setsinns,  now  removed  to  Bmlmin.  Tliere  is  a  town-hall, 
where  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  under  it  is  a  small 
gaol.  Tanning  and  woolstapiinji  are  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  town  derives  some  iniportatire  from  its 
situation  on  the  Fowey,  by  which  iron  and  copper  ore, 
kr.  are  exported.  Lostwithlel  was  made  a  free  nor.  by 
KU'hard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Ineorporatnl  by  James  I. : 
It  sent  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  IDth  Edward  II. 
diiwn  to  the  Reform  lAct,  by  which  it  was  disfran- 
chised. It  is  not  included  in  the  Municipal  Iteforni 
Act  ;  but  is  now,  as  formerly,  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
oa|>Ual,  and  17  Inferior  burgesses.  Market!  on  Friday  ; 
cattle  lairs,  July  I0„  Sept.  0.,  and  Nov,  IS. 

AlHUit  I  m.  N.  of  Lostwithlel,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
li  Hestnrmel  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  baronial 
family  of  Cardinan,  and  subsequently  uf  the  earls  of 
Ciirnwall ;  It  was  ruinous  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,,  but  was  repaired  and  occupied  during  tlie 
cirii  war,  (Wtiis,  Corp.  ami  i'har.  Hep.  i/r.) 

I, or,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  chiefly  iM-tweeii  lat. 
44^  IV  N,,and  long.  1'^  2'->  E,,  iiaving  N,  Corrt^ie,  K.  and 
S.K.  ('aiilal  and  Aveyron,  S.  Tarn-et-Oaronne,  and  W. 
Lot-et-tiarnuDe  and  Uoriingne.  Area,  142,^,280  hectares. 
I'i>p.  In  IHM,  287,010.    The  dep.  Is  muunulnoua,  with  a 

nieral  sloiMt  towards  Ihii  S.  \V,    Its  mountains  are  fanil- 

rallons  of  those  of  Cantal,  and  rise  In  the  K.  aliuut 
I.MKI  I),  above  the  sea.  Us  chief  rivers  are  the  Lot,  and 
the  Dordiigne  |  from  the  first  of  wlilcli  it  derives  Its 
nsme.  The  Lot,  which  rises  in  Loi<>re,  abinit  lat.  44" 
,KK  N.,  lotiR,  S°  4!^  K.,  runs  with  a  very  tortuous  course 
generally  W. ,  through  Aveyron,  Hie  N.  part  of  lot,  and 
the  renlre  of  Ixttet-iiaronne  and  lilmmle  ,  uiilllng  «llli 
the  llaronne  at  Alguillon,  hIhuiI  liit,  44"  |8'  and  long  IH 
iti'  K,  It  Is  navigable,  during  4  miinlhs  of  the  yeiir,  lor 
dearly  Ilium,;  Meude,  L'ahurs,  and  Vlllrneuvr d'Agru 
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are  on  its  banks.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
narrow  valleys,  watered  by  small  rivulets :  these  have 
frequently  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility,  but  the  soil 
In  most  parts  Is  either  calcareous,  or  stony  and  gravelly. 
In  1834,  It  was  estimateil  that  252,533  hectares  were 
arable,  25,825  in  pasture,  68,627  In  vineyards,  87,255  in 
woods,  and  71,284  occupied  by  heaths,  wastes,  &c.  Lot 
produces  more  corn  than  is  required  for  its  own  con- 
sumption ;  but  chestnut-hour  forms  an  Important  article 
of  food  among  the  rural  pop.  The  corn  grown  is  prin- 
cipally wheat,  maize,  and  rye  ;  and  the  total  annual  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  between  1,600,000  and 
1,600,000  hectol.  Agriculture  is  extremely  backward,  and 
there  is  a  great  want  of  capltal.a  consequence  mainly  of  the 
splitting  up  of  the  land  Into  an  Immense  number  of  small 
properties.  In  1835,  of  111,948  properties  subject  to  the 
contribution  fonciire,  60,471  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5  fr.,  18,731  at  from  5  to  10 fr.,  and  17,662  at  from  10  to  20 
fr. ;  while  the  number  of  properties  assessed  at  1,000  fr. 
and  upwards  amounted  to  only  18.  The  plough  em- 
ployed Is  a  fac  simile  of  that  descrilied  by  Virgil,  and  is 
drawn  by  oxen :  the  spade  or  hoe  is,  however,  used  in 
the  culture  of  thin  soils.  The  protliice  of  wine  ainnunts 
to  about  600,000  hectol.  a  year,  a  third  part  of  which  is 
consumed  by  the  Inhab.,  and  the  rest  sold  or  con- 
verted into  brandy.  The  wines  known  ir  the  market 
as  vim  de  Cahors  are  strong  and  verydark-coloured,  and 
are  principally  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to  other 
wines,  for  which  purpose  they  are  principally  sent  to 
Bordeaux.  Tobacco  is  grown  In  this  dep.,  and  in  1833 
.about  1,860  hectares  were  appropriated  to  its  culture, 
and  933,330  kilog.  produced.  The  climate  is  favourable 
for  the  mulberry,  but  the  silkworm  does  not  thrive,  A 
few  proprietors  nave  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  but  the  pas- 
tures are  badly  Irrigated  and  attended  to,  and  most  kinds 
uf  live  stock  are  IndiHferent.  The  goats'  hair  of  the  dep. 
Is,  however,  highly  esteemed.  The  produce  of  sheep's 
wool  is  estimated  at  500,000  kilog.  a  year.  A  great  many 
hogs  are  fattened  for  sale  in  the  neighbouring  deps. ;  and 
about  60,000  turkeys  and  geese  are  annually  exported, 
preserved  In  their  fat.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
truffles  used  in  pdtts  de  Ptrieord  come  from  this  dep. 
There  are  some  Iron  and  coalmines  ;  but  both  mining 
and  manufacturing  Industry  are  little  attended  to.  A  few 
copper  and  iron  forges,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloth 
factories,  paper.mills,  and  tanneries,  are  the  chief  manu- 
facturing establishments :  these,  however,  are  so  few, 
that  the  inhab.  are  usually  supplied  with  cloths  and 
leather  In  exchange  for  their  wool  and  skins  firom  the 
adjacent  deps.  'There  arc  nearly  1,000  flour-mills  in 
the  dep.  Lot  is  divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief  towns, 
Cahors,  the  cap.,  Gourdon,  and  F'igeac.  It  sends  5  mem. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  eiectors(l838.3g),  1,366. 
Total  public  revenue,  in  1831,  4,765,687  l>. ;  but  the  ex. 
penditure  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,060,508  fr. 
(Hugo,  art.  Lot;  Official  Tables,  Ac) 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg,  S.W.. 
formerly  included  in  Guiennc  ;  chiefly  between  lat,  44° 
and  44^  40'  N„  and  long.  0"  and  1°  E,,  having  N.  Dor- 
dogne,  W,  and  S,W,  GIronde  a,.    Landes,  S,  Gcrs,  and 
B.  Tarn-et-Garonne   and   Lot.      Length  and  breatltli 
about  50  m.  each  j  area,  .'i30,7li  hectares.  .Pop.  (1836) 
346,400.     The  surface  Is  mostly  level,  with  a  slope  to  tlie 
W.     The  Garonne  intersects  the  dep,  fVom   S.  E,  to 
N.W,,  and  receives  alHiut  Its  centre  the  Lot  from  the  K. 
The  banks  (if  these  rivers  in.iy  be  classed  among  the 
most  productive  (Mirtions  of  France ;  but  266,496  hectares 
consist  of«  cliaiky  soil,  and  almut  one  eighth  part  of  the 
surface  In  tlie  W.  of  the  dep.  Is  composed  of  landes,  or 
sandy  plains,  sprinkled  with  marshes,  analogous  to  those 
in  the  adjoining  deps,  of  GIronde  and  Landes,    Accord- 
ing  to  the  otnclai  returns,  it  romprtsed,  in  IH34,  'i86,100 
hectares  of  arable  land,  42,322  do.  meadow,  69,849  do. 
vineyards,  and  68,613  do.  woods.    This  dep,  is  prin- 
cipally agricultural.    The  corn  grown  exceeds  whattis 
requlrmi  fur  home  consumption  :  It  is  chiefly  wlieat  and 
maiie  on  the  richer  lands,  and  rye  on  the  |>oorer.    The 
produce  of  wine  is  estimateil  at  about  6A0,0<iO  hectolitres 
a  year,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is  exported.     The  N. 
part  of  tlie  dep.  produces  about  40,(100  hectnis,  a  year 
of  chestnuts,  from  7.000  to  8,000  hect,  of  which  are  sent 
to    lliinieaox  and  tlie  neighbouring  deps, :   2,(Mll  hec- 
tares are  cHCiipled  with  totmccu,  which  produced  in  I83S 
746,526  kiloRS.,  valued  at  about  Mi0.(MK)  fr.    Excellent 
hemp  Is  grown,     Tlie  prune!  of  Agen  are  highly  es- 
teemed, and  are  exiiorted  to  the  value  of  MNI.OdO  Ar.  ■ 
year ;  tlie  diied  figs  of  t'lalrac  are  also  celebrated.     On 
the  Inndri  are  many  flr  (ilantatlons,  which  furnish  about 
HOtl.lNMi  klliigs.  of  resin,  and  3(KI,<MI0  klliigs.  turpentine 
a  year,  besides  pltt'li,  denls,  tte.    The  cork  tree  grows  In 
a  tew  riiininiiiies,  and  Us  produce  Is  valuable.     ArtlHclal 
iiasture  lands  are  rare.    According  to  the  uflirMI  tables, 
tliere  were  in  IWUI  In  this  dep,  I88,0<1tl  head  of  sheep, 
and  1117,1100  head  of  black  cattle.    Large  flocks  of  geese 
are  reared,  espm  tally  near  Agen  i  they  are  fattened  im 
ninlse,  and   preserved  in  their  fat.     In  INa5,  of  ri2,55<( 
prtipertlei  sulijcct  tu  the  conlribulion  /umciire,  51,240 
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were  Mtetaed  under  S  fr.,  and  19,780  at  from  6  to  10  fr. 
Mining  industry  ii  iniigniflcant ;  but  some  iron  ore  ii 
■melted  by  means  of  charcoal,  there  being  no  coal  mine 
in  thedep. :  there  are  numerous  distilleries.  At  Ton- 
neins  is  a  royal  tolfacco  manufactory,  employing  400 
workmen,  who   produce  400,000  kilogs.  of  tobacco  a 


yea.-,  for  the 


At 


supply  of  the  neighbouring  deps. 
Merac,  Meiin,  Baroaste,  &c.,  are  cork  factories,  which 
together  may  employ  about  700  hands,  and  produce 
130,000  metrical  quintals  of  curks  a  year.  At  Agen  is  a 
large  sail-cloth  factory,  with  300  looms,  for  the  service 
of  the  French  navy  ;  and  there  are  also  extensive  rope- 
walks.  Lot-et-Garonne  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen 
thread,  serge,  linen  and  cotton  clothii,  glovei,  paper, 
starch,  glass,  and  earthenware,  besides  tanneries,  iron 
works,  &c.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  4  arrond. ;  chief 
towii8,Agen,  the  cap.,  Marmande,  Nerac,  and  Villeneuve 
d'Agen.  It  sends  h  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  No.  of 
electors  In  1838-39,  3,771.  Total  public  revenue  (1831), 
7,811,527  fr. ;  expenditure  in  the  same  year,  6,024,709  fr. 
(Hugo,  art.  Lot-et-Garonne i  Official  Tablet.) 

LOTHIAN,  ail  extensive,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
rich  district  of  Scotland,  lying  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  divided  into  the  cos.  of  East  Lo- 
thian, or  Haddington ;  Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburgh  ;  and 
West  Lotliian,  or  Linlithgow.  We  shall  make  a  few 
observations  on  each  of  these,  beginning  with 

1st.  Eail  Lothian.— 'I nit,  wM\:\i,  as  its  name  Implies, 
is  the  most  easterly  division  of  the  Lothians,  has  the 
Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N.,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  K., 
Berwickshire  on  the  S.,  and  Mid  Lothian  on  the  W.  It 
is  of  an  ell'ptical  shape,  and  contains  174,080  acres,  of 
which  about  4'5ths  are  cap'iMe  of  cultivation.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  co.  is  occupied  by  the  Lam<n<Tniu'.r  hills, 
which  divide  the  co.  from  Berwick  ;  but  with  this  ex'jop- 
tion,  it  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulating ;  and  when 
viewed  from  the  atUaeent  height's,  api)ear>'irk.o  un  exten- 
sive, rich,  and  lieautiful  plani,  gradually  sloping  to  the 
sea.  The  district  along  its  E.  coast,  comprising  alxiut 
30,000  acres,  hai  a  reddish,  loamy,  and  very  fertile  soil : 
the  soil  gradually  becomes  more  clayey  as  it  recedes  from 
tliesea;  and,  except  In  the  district  now  referred  to,  lis 
general  character  is  that  of  a  clay  bottom.  The  climate 
IS  comparatively  dry  and  early ;  but  the  E.  winds,  in 
April  and  May,  are  often  very  severe.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire,  and  is  remarkable 
fur  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  Its  farmers,  and  thiir 
superior  huibaiidry.  The  best  farming  is  serii  in  tlie 
district  along  the  E.  coast,  the  soil  lieing  there  ailnpted 
alike  to  the  growth  of  turnips  and  of  who.it.  Tlie  turnip 
culture,  indeed,  is  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent,  (in 
more  correct  principles,  and  with  better  success  than  in 
any  other  p«rt  of  the  empire.  In  tlic  clayey  lands,  or 
those  that  nave  a  wet,  retentive  subsoil,  summer  fallow 
is  extensively  practised,  and  is  found  to  be  the  best  foun- 
dation of  a  profltaUe  svstem  of  cultivation.  During  the 
late  war,  when  the  prices  of  corn  were  so  enormously 
high,  the  raising  ur  corn  in  this  co.  was  carried  to  an 
improper  extent ;  and  In  many  part^  the  land  was  unduly 
forced.  But  this  error  has  since  been  obviated.  The 
fatting  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  for  the  butcher  is  now  an  im. 
nurtant  part  of  the  economy  of  every  well  conducted 
farm  ;  and  a  greater  extent  of  land  Is  Vept  in  gross,  and 
fur  a  longer  |ierlud.  Exclusive  of  the  Lainmermuir  dis- 
trict, which  Is  principally  devoted  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  the  farms  In  the  other  parts  of  the  co.  extend 
from  60  acres  up  to  MX)  acres,  or  more,  the  average 
being  about  i.'iO  acres.  Every  farm  has  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine I  and  of  these  about  80  are  driven  by  steam,  7  l>y 
wind,  .10  by  water,  and  the  rest  by  horses.  Uents  are 
commonly  fixed  in  cum,  convertlblo  into  money  at  the 
Har  prices  of  the  co.  Six  Imshrls  uf  wheat  may,  iH-rhaps, 
be  taken  as  the  avoragu  rent  of  the  wheat  lands  of  the 
district,  which,  takijig  the  wheal  at  7«.  a  bushel,  will  lie 
r<|uivalent  to  a  money  rent  of  4'it.  an  acre.  In  1 81(1,  the 
average  rriitai  uf  the  co,  was  'Ms.  \(id.  an  acre.  Nut- 
withstanding  Us  present  highly  ailvaiiceil  and  linpriiveil 
condltlun,  agriculture  was  In  an  extremely  Iwckward  and 
depressed  state  in  this  co.  even  so  late  as  1770.  The 
land  was  tlien  not  half  tilled  ;  a  rdtatioii  oi  crops  was 
comparatively  unknown  ;  the  stwk  ami  iinplenienta  of 
husbandry  were  alike  defective ;  much  uf  the  laii<l  was  j 
tiilurod  by  the  want  of  drainage ;  the  tilnds,  or  farm  { 
labourers,  were  badly  fed  and  hailly  clothed  (  and  the  j 
ague  regularly  made  its  app<>ari>ni'e  In  spring  In  every  I 
hamlet  and  village,  and  almost,  indeed.  In  every  house,  j 
The  change  In  tlia  Interval  has  be<'n  most  striking  ami 
beneBclol.  Even  within  the  laat  doscn  years  many  Ini- 
pirtant  Improvements  have  lMi-n  inaile,  prinrl|Htlly  hy  | 
the  InlriNUictlon  of  furrow  draining  and  Imiiii'  maimrr,  a 
Hotter  rotation  uf  crops,  and  a  more  cHiclent  aii<l  skilful 
maiiagmneiit.  The  faini. houses  and  nlHres  are  excclleiil ;  ■ 
but  we  are  sorry  tn  have  to  add,  that  while  every  thing 
else  has  been  vastly  iin|irovt>tl,  the  cottages  have  n(K,  In 
the  ma)nrltr  of  roses,  bn-n  sensibly  anirlinraUHl,  and 
Ihair  condition  Is  cliscnHlilable  rilike  to  the  fariiu'r)  siid 
the  landlords  Except,  huwi-ver,  as  r>'>|K<i't>  their  lodg- 
ing, ttit  labourers  ore  well  vlT)  oud  the  hinds,  ur  farm 
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labourers,  new  receive  each  24  bushels  of  cats  •  year  more 
than  they  did  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
improvements.     Estates  of  various  sitei ;   some  very 
valu.>ble.   There  are  about  7,S00  acres  of  wood.  The  W. 
division  of  the  co.  has  valuable  beds  of  coal :  and  llmel 
stone  is  very  generally  difiUsed.    If  we  except  some  con- 
siderable distilleries,  manufactures  are  all  but  unknown. 
The  Tvne,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  co,.  Is 
the  only  considerable  stream.    The  co.  sends  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  uf  C. ;  and  the  bors.  of  Haddington,  N.  Berwick 
Olid  Dunbar,  join  with  Lauder  and  Jedburgh  in  returning 
I  mem.     Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  740.     In  IH3I 
E,  Lothian  had  6,561  inhab.  houses.  8,080  families,  and 
36,145  inhab.,  of  whom  17,307  were  males,  and  18,748 
females.   Valued  rent,  168,874/.  Scotch.  Annual  vilue  of 
real  property  in  1815,  250,126^  (Kuberfion't  Rural  Hecnt. 
lectiom,  passim  ;  Xfui  Slatiitical  Account  qf  Scotland.) 
2.  Mid  Lothian,  or  EdinUurghshire,  has  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  N.,  E.  Lothian  on  the  E.,  Uoxburgh,  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  Lanark  on  the  S.,  and  W.Lothian  on  the  \V. 
Area,  226,.')60 acres,  of  which  about  2-3rd8  arc  supposed  to 
be  arable.    In  some  parts,  especially  along  its  S.  border,  it 
Is  rugged  and  even  inount^nous  ;  the  ridge  uf  the  Pentland 
Hills,  which  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  Edin- 
burgh, divides  its  low  grounds  into  two  portions,  that 
unite  towards  the  sea.     Soil  for  the  most  part  clayey,  and 
not  in  general  ver)^  fertile.    Agriculture  similar  to  that  of 
U.  Lotnian,  but  inferior ;  its  dr;tails  being  also  a  good  deal 
mouiiied  by  the  demand  of  the  capititl  for  milk,  butler, 
potatoes,  &c.     Improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  jiro- 
secutcd  with  great  seal  and  industry.     In  1727,  a  siii;>ll 
field  of  wheat,  within  a  short  distance  from  Edinburith, 
was  reckoned  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  that  per- 
sons came  from  a  great  distance  to  see  it  1  ( Jtobcrliou'i 
Hecollcctiotu     <.  207.)     But,  at  present  (1840),  wlieat  i.s 
the  principal  object  of  the  farmer's  attention  ;  and  there 
may  be  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  under  tliat  crop. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rather  large  esia,  us ; 
but  property  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  divided.    Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  in  1810,  24s.  Od.  an  acre.     There  are 
large  beds  of  coal  In  this  co.    For  details  as  to  its  trade, 
manufactures,  literary  establishments,  &c.,  the  reader  it 
referred  to   the   articles    Edinburgh  and  Leith.    This 
CO.  hi:s,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh,  27  parishes  :  it  returns 
4  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vli,  1  for  the  co,,  2  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  I  for  Leith  and  Musselburgh.    He. 
Kistcred  electors  for  the  co..  In  1839-40,  2,315.     In  IM3I 
Mid  Lothian  had  19,744  inhab,  houses,  47,415  families, 
and  ',2l9,:<4,i  inhab.,  of  whom  99,803  were  males,  and 
119,542  females.     Valued  rent  of  co,,  191.054/.   Scutcli, 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  181.*),  770,875/, 

X  West  Lothiiin,  ur  Linlithgnwkhire,  the  smallest  of 
the  divisions  of  Lothian,  has  the  Frith  of  Forth  on 
the  N.,  Mid  Lothian  on  the  E.  and  8,,  and  Lanark  ami 
Stirling  on  the  W,  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  cmi- 
taliis  76,81X1  acres,  of  which  about  3-4ths  are  arable. 
Surface  varied,  with  knolls;  there  are,  however,  but  lew 
hills,  and  no  mountains.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  cu,  the 
ground  is  moorish,  aii'l  there  are  some  morasses ;  but 
elsewhere  it  is  comparatively  fertile.  Agriculture  similar 
to  that  of  Mid  I,.otliian,  with  this  dilferenie,  that  iiiori! 
turnips  are  raised  and  fewer  potatoes.  Estates  large ; 
farms  of  a  middle  site,  Average  rent  of  land,  In  Ikkj. 
21s  Id.  an  acre.  Coal  Is  found  In  most  parts  of  the  rci. 
Maniilactiires  of  no  Importance.  W.  Lothian  is  diviilnl 
into  13  perishes :  It  semis  I  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C,  for  tlii> 
CO,  ;  and  the  bors.  of  Linlithgow  and  Queensferry  join 
with  others  In  returning  representatives.  Keg  eletturi 
f<ir  the  CO.,  in  1839-40. 7111.  In  lli;il  W,  I.othian  had  3,4(KI 
Inhab.  houses,  5,014  families,  and  23,291  Inhab.,  of  whom 
111,995  were  males, and  12,29*iremales,  Valued  rent,75,li|'</. 
Scotch  ;  annual  value  of  real  property.  In  181,5,  97,5!i7/. 

LOHUUN,  a  town  of  I  laiice,  dtp,  Vienne,  cnp. 
arrond.,  on  a  hill,  31  m.  N.N.W.  Poitiers.  I'np.  In 
1836,  ex,  rum,,  4,428.  It  was  formerly  of  cunsldi'riilik' 
Importance,  and  has  still  many  large  houses  and  wlili' 
streets  )  but  Us  Inhab.  being  principally  Proteilanti, 
It  snin-red  much  fruni  the  revocation  of  the  edict  nl 
Nantes,  from  theeinict  of  which  It  has  never  recovcml. 
It  has  an  l.oipltal,  a  Ihe.itre,  the  remains  of  an  nii>  lint 
castle,  a  triliunal  of  original  Jurisdiction,  and  nmnii. 
I'acturcs  of  wiHillen  cloth,  lai-e,  Jtc.  (  Hugu,  arL  I'lrnni,) 
This  town  Is  famous,  or  rather  Infanums,  In  the  his- 
tory of  fanaticitm  for  a  Judicial  murder  committed  In  it. 
In  lt>;i4,  when  a  curate,  of  the  name  of  Orandier,  occiitnl 
and  convicted  of  sorcery  and  magic,  was  burnt  alive ! 
1'he  unfortunate  curate  appears  to  have  had  but  llttlr 
res|iect  for  that  rule  of  the  It,  Cath,  lellghin  which  rn- 
Joins  tlie  cellbory  of  the  clergy  i  and  he  Is  said,  and  wu 
presume  truly,  to  have  prartlseil  his  arts  with  most  »w- 
cess  on  the  nuns  belungiiiii  to  an  I'rsullne  ctmvent  In  thr 
town.  [tWfi  HiitKtaphii-  VnixersrUe,  Siti.  Orattdirr i  Hi: 
luire  dri  Itinhles  He  Lusuton.  paisiin,  tic.) 

I.Ol'GllltllliOlMtU,  a  market-town  ami  par.  i<\ 
England,  co.  I.eici'iter.  hiiiid.  W,  tloscote,  near  the  let) 
iMUik  of  the  Hoar.  Ill  ni,  N.  Leicester. nnd 'M  in,  N,hy  W. 
London.  Pop,  uf  townihlpin  Ih.<|,  |,0,mikI.  Itisacli-sn 
and  res|ivctaLlv-lookliig  tuitn,  with  icvcriU  streets  UiiimI 
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with  modern  brick  homes,  meeting  the  principal  avenue 
on  the  great  London  road.  The  market-place.  In  which 
ii  the  town-hall,  waa  formerly  narrow  and  confined, 
but  ha>  been  recently  laid  open  by  the  pulling  down  of 
the  old  market-house.  The  church,  a  large  and  hand- 
some structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  lolly 
and  well-proportioned  tower:  the  living  is  a  rectory 
(value  l,484<.),  in  the  giU  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  places  of  worship,  likewise,  for  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  V/es- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  connected  with  which  are  7  Sunday-schools, 
furnishing  religious  instruction  to  between  2,000  and  3,000 
children  of  both  sexes.  Besides  a  weli-endowed  gram- 
mar-school, Loughborough  has  a  charity-school  for 
clothing  and  instructing  80  boys  ;  a  subscription.school, 
attended  by  2IM)  boys,  and  a  school  of  industry  with  1(J^ 
f;irls.  A  dispensary  and  several  charitable  societies  con- 
fer essential  benefits  on  the  poor,  and  there  is  also  a  large 
public  library  and  news-room.  Fleecy,  hosiery  and  bob- 
l>in-net  lace  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry,  the 
former  occupying  nearly  1,000  hands  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood :  several  persons  are  employed  in  making 
cotton  hose  and  gloves  ;  there  are  many  makers  of 
machinery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shoemakers, 
working  for  the  London  market.  In  1839  there  were 
two  worsted  mills,  giving  employment  to  213  persons. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  increased  by  the 
facility  of  transit  afforded  by  the  Leicester  Navigation 
and  Lolighborough  Canal ;  but  much  greater  benefits 
,ire  likely  to  result  from  tlii!  recent  opening  of  the 
Midland  Counties'  railway,  which  brings  this  town 
within  4  hours'  distance  of  the  metropolis.  Petty  sessions 
every  market-day.  Loughborough  is  the  election  town 
and  principal  polling  place  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursday :  large  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sliucp,  Feb.  14.,  March  28.,  April  3fi.,  Holy  Thursday, 
Aug.  12.,  and  Nov.  13.:  cheese  fairs.  Mar.  24.  and  Sept. 30. 
LUUGHKEA,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Ci.Mway, 
prov.  Connaught,  on  l.nughrea  Lake,  21  in.  K.  by  S. 
Ualway.  Pop.,  In  1831,  4,0(17,  mostly  K.  Cath.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  consists  of  several 
irregular'streeti  and  lanes.  The  public  buildings  are  — 
the  par.  church,  the  spire  of  which  was  thrown  down  by 
lightning  In  1832,  3  K.  Cath.  chapels,  several  large 
schools,  and  a  barrack.  General  sessions  are  held  twice 
a  year  ;  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabu- 
lary and  revenue  guard  station.  Markets  on  Thursday  : 
fair  on  Feb.  11.,  May  20.,  Aug.  20.,  and  Dec.  S.  Post- 
oHicc  revenue,  in  1830,  6m. ;  in  1836,  ani.  A  branch  of 
tlie  National  Bank  was  opened  in  1836. 

LOUIS  (ST.),  a  town  or  city  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  princi))al  place 
in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  cap,  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict and  CO.  of  its  own  name ;  admirably  situated  on  the 
Mississippi,  18  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
nearly  200  m.  cbove  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  lat.  38"  ST/ 
N.,  long.  8I>°  56'  W.  Pop.,  In  1830,  only  A,8J)2  ;  but  so 
rapid  has  been  its  progress  in  the  interval,  that  it  may 
now  (1840)  be  safely  catlmatcd  at  14,000.  It  extends  for 
2  or  3  m.  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  which  the 
ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  second  plateau,  about 
4011.  above  tlie  level  of  the  first.  Fortifications  were 
erected  on  this  terrace  at  an  early  period  in  the  liistory  of 
St.  I<ouis,  but  these  have  l>een  removed  to  make  wny  for 
the  town's  buildings  ;  and  tiieir  site  is  now  in  many  parts 
occupied  by  streets  and  houses.  In  the  older  part  of  tlie 
town,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of 
trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient ;  but  of 
late  they  have  been  much  improved.  The  more  modem 
lections,  on  the  high  grounds,  are  laid  out  In  liroad  ave. 
niie>  and  streets,  in  which  are  moat  of  the  rcaldencea  of 
the  merchanta  and  professional  men.  A  few  years  since 
St  I<oul8  was  chiefly  built  of  wood)  but  the  houses 
are  now  mostly  constructed  of  a  kind  of  limestone 
fnunil  on  the  s|>ot,  which  is  soft  when  first  quarried,  but 
liecomes  very  hard  and  durable  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
Many  of  the  warehouses-  In  the  lower  town  have  :<  or  4 
ttnfles,  and  there  are  some  largo  casteiiattti  private 
maniions.  St.  Louis  has  a  handsome  Koin.  C'ath.  ca- 
the<iral,  foundixl  in  1831 ,  IM ft.  In  lengtli,  H4  ft.  In  breadth, 
with  a  tower  !M)  ft.  high,  •iirnuiunted  liy  a  spire,  &c.  This 
milflce  Is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  rimfud  with  copper. 
It  has  several  b<-lls,  cast  in  Normandy,  one  of  which 
weighs  2.600  lbs.,  and  some  paintings,  which  are  well 
•pokenot.oiieof  them  being <ai(<  to  be  by  Paul  Veronese. 
There  are  churches  beloiiKlng  to  the  Haptlsta,  Kplicopa- 
llans,  Presbyterians,  Mellioiilals,  Unllanana,  Ke.,  most 
of  them  large  and  commcHlloiia  liiilldings.  There  is  also 
an  African  churrh,  under  a  bliuk  pastor.  .St.  Irfiuia  uni- 
verally.  founded  and  coiidiicteil  by  Jesuitts,  was,  in  1837, 
liliiated  In  the  W.  suburbs,  but  was  about  to  Im?  removinl 
to  about  4  m.  N.  from  the  city.  It  la  InlendiMl  chiefiy 
fur  llie  sillily  of  the  riaaaics  and  hrllet-li-llrei,  hut  has 
al»(i  a  mmllcHl  departiiient.  St.  Louis  has  a  convent,  an 
hoapllal,  an  orpli.iii  anyliim,  a  female  rharltnlile  asxMl- 
•tion,  several  primary  and  grammar  scbuuls,  Ac.  Among 
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the  most  ornamental  public  buildings  are  the  court- 
house and  market-house,  with  the  town-hall  above  it. 
It  hai  also  two  theatres.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  sup- 
plied separately  with  water  from  a  large  reservoir.  St. 
Louit  had,  in  1837,  a  floating  dock,  a  yard  for  boat-build- 
ing, a  large  foundry,  and  many  flour  and  saw  mills. 
Boats  of  the  largest  class  come  up  quite  close  to  the 
quays.  A  considerable  part  of  the  western  fur  trade 
of  the  U.  States  centres  here,  some  of  its  tnhab.  having 
been  the  first  American  citizens  who  embarked  in  that 
branch  of  commerce.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  are 
raised  in  the  vicinity,  which  it  is  highly  probable  will 
eventually  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  countries 
on  the  Missouri  and  central  Mississippi.  In  1835,  803 
steam-boats,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  100,000  tons, 
arrived  at  the  town.  St.  Louis  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
overland  trade  between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico.  Its 
inhab.  are  now  chiefly  Americans ;  but  till  lately  they 
were  principally  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  the 
city  was  founded,  in  1764.  (Missouri  Oazetteer,  1837, 
pp.  178— '•13.  i  Murray's  Encycl.  qf  Geog.,  American 
eu. ;  Encycl.  Americnha,  f/c.) 

Louis  (St.),  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  Frencli  possessions  in  Senegambia,  un  an  island 
of  its  own  name  in  the  Senegal,  about  7  m.  from  its 
mouth  ;  lat.  16°  21'  N.,  long.  16°  13'  45"  W.    Pop.,  In 
1836,  exc.  garrison,  1 1 ,606,  ofwhom  6,006  were  slaves.   It 
is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  by 
about  200  yards  broad.    Fort  St.  Louis,  with  its  espla- 
nade, occupies  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  and  from  two  of 
its  opposite  faces,  a  street  is  prolonged,  and  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  several  others.    The  town  has  about  2,'iO 
brick  houses,  half  of  which  have  only  a  ground  floor,  and 
the  other  half  rarely  more  than  an  additional  story :  the 
other  dwellings  are  mere  huts  of  mud  and  straw.    The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  governor's  residence,  the 
barracks,  and  the  new  hospital.    The  last  is  a  superior 
edifice  of  its  kind  for  a  colony  of  such  inferior  rank,  and 
has  122  beds,  a  number  siiflfcient  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  average  number  of  sick.     There  is  good  an- 
chorage in  the  river  on  both  sides  the  island,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  E.  channel,  where  ships  may  lie  quite  close 
to  the  quay.    There  are  neither  brooVs  nor  public  foun- 
tains in  St  Louis ;  and  the  water  for  oaliy  uae,  which  has 
to  be  brought  from  the  river,  is  brackish,    St.  Louie  is 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, and  a  council  of  appeal.    It  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  apostolic  prefect  of  the  colony,  and  the  chief 
otHcers  of  the  colonial  government.    Boat-building  and 
a  little  weaving  are  its  principal  branches  of  industry. 
(//ug0,art.  Senegal/  Diet.  Oiog.) 
LOUISBOURO.    See  Cape  BaBTON. 
LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  U.  SUtes  of  N.  America,  oc- 
cupying  the  S.W.  extremity  of  theUnion,  between  lat.  20° 
and  33*  N.,  and  long.  88°  40'  and  94°  2.5'  W.,  having  N. 
Arkansas  ami  Mississippi,  K.  the  latter  slate,  W.  Texas, 
and  S.  and  S.K.  the  Gulph  of  Mexico:  length  N.  to  S. 
260  m.,  hieadtli  varying  from  100  to  200  m. ;  area  esti- 
mated at  48,500  sq.  m.    Pop.,  in  1880,  21,5,739,  ofwhom 
100,588  were  slaves,  and  8!),440  whites.     The  surface, 
which  is  generally  level,  and  slopes  gradually  towards 
the  S.,  Is  traversed  In  its  N.  part  by  a  Tew  hill-ranges  of 
iiu'onsliicrabic  helglit.    Its  shores,  especially  those  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mlsslssipiii,  are  so  very  low  that  they  are  apt 
to  iM-  Inundated  by  high  spring  tides.    The  delta,  which 
comprises  an  ailuvlHl  flat  of  about  12,000  sq.  m..  Is  no 
where,  indeed,  raised  much  more  than  10  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  gulph.    Beyond  the  salt  marshes  and  cypress 
swamps  of  the  coast  the  land  Is  heavily  tiinberea ;  but 
most  part  of  the  Interior,  and  the  W.  portions  of  the 
country,  consist  of  immense  prairies,  generally  without 
timber.     In  the  N.W.,  and  to  the  K.  of  the  Mississippi, 
tliu  surface  Is  much  broken,  and  coveretl  wllli  extensive 
pine  forests.     Besides  the  Missiasippi  (see  that  art.), 
wlilch  forms  tlio  V,.  boundary  of  Louisiana  for  450  m., 
and  traverses  it  for  'MO  m.  more,  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Bed  Itiver  (which  see),  Washita,  and  Teche,  tributaries 
of  the  former,  the  Atch.ifalaya,  and  Saliine  rivers  fall 
separately  into  the  (iulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  Pearl  Hiver. 
flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  forms  part  of  the  K.  Uiundary  of 
the  state.  I,akes  of  considerable  site  are  numerous  In  the 
low  country:  that  of  Ponchartrnin  Is  40  m.  in  length  by 
24  in  breadth.  Lakes  llorgue,  Ponchartrain,  and  Maurepat 
compoae  a  continuous  water  communication,  though  na- 
vigable only  for  small  vessels,  being  shallow,  except  In 
the  centre.    The  const  has  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
but  owing  tn  tlu-lr  Intiifllcivnt  depth,  it  has  no  good  har- 
boiir.     There  la,  however,  a  go<Ml  roadstead  on  the  W. 
side  of  tlie  Chandeleur    Islands,  In  which  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  Kngllsh  fleet  lay  during  the  exiwditVon 
agaiiiit   New   Orleans.      Besides    ('hanileleur,    sundry 
islands  are  scattered  along  the  coast,  as  Itarataria,  1'ho- 
maa,  St.  Croix,  Airenaioii,  Ac.     It  la  rather  a  ciiriiiua 
fact,  that  these  Islands  are  a  go<Kl  deal  more  elevated 
than  the  inain-lniid,  iH'iiig  I'rom  3(1  to  1(10  It.  above  Ilia 
level  of  the  sea  :  lliey  iiic-  covered  Willi  dense  forests, 
abvuiuling  with  deer  and  guniu. 
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The  soil  of  Louisiana  is  of  every  quality,  ttom  the 
most  productiTe  to  the  most  sterile.  Some  portions  of 
the  great  alluvial  plain,  and  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  are  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  Union ;  but  the  prai- 
ries consist  for  the  most  part  of  second  rate  lands. 
The  red  colour  of  the  soil  on  Red  River,  and  some 
of  the  other  streams.  Is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  oxide 
of  iron,  which,  with  salt,  is  very  largely  dispersed 
through  it.  Iron  is  found  in  the  W.,  and  coal  in  the 
N.;  but,  except  these,  the  mineral  products  are  insigni- 
flcant. 

Both  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  a  greater  degree 
than  In  the  other  states  in  the  same  lat.  The  orange  and 
sugar-cane,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
high  as  33°  30'  N.,  are  not  met  with  here  much  above  the 
3lBt  deg.  In  the  S.  the  winter  is  usually  characterised  by 
a  short  period  of  N.W.  winds  and  white  frosts  at  night ; 
but  in  tne  N.  and  central  parts  sharp  frosts,  and  some- 
times falls  of  snow,  occur.  In  summer  the  climate  of 
the  N.  if  mild  and  comparatively  healthy  ;  while  in  the 
S.  intense  heats  last  fur  a  long  time,  thunder-storms  and 
hurricanes  are  fiequent,  and  the  yellow  fever  and  other 
pestilential  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  great  staples  of  Louisiana : 
rice,  maise,  and  tobacco  come  next  in  order;  but 
tiie  raising  of  these  has  been  neglected  for  that  of 
cotton,  and  the  culture  of  Indigo  is  now  almost  aban- 
doned. The  crop  of  cotton,  which  is  of  various  kinds,  is 
estimated  to  amount  at  present  (1840)  to  2fiO,000  bales  a 
year.  It  is  raised  principally  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state.  Sugar  is  the  principal  product  as  far  N.  as  the  31st 
deg.  of  N.  lat.,  except  on  the  lands  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi,  which,  being  easily  irrigated,  arc  ap- 
propriated to  rice.  The  cane,  however,  though  more 
Erecarious,  is  raised  still  farther  N. ,  and  its  culture  has 
itterly  extended  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country.  The 
crop  for  1839-40  amounted  to  125,000  hhds.,  but,  at  an  ave- 
rage, it  may  tie  taken  at  about  90,000  hhds.  Maite  yields 
•omettmes  70  bushels  an  acre,  and  barley  and  oats  thrive 
pretty  well ;  but  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  wheat  and 
rye.  The  vine  arrives  at  perfection,  and  many  kindsof  wild 
fruits  ara  mot  with,  but  the  apple  does  not  succeed,  r.nd 
the  cherry  is  wholly  unproductive.  (Darby.)  Neither  the 
palmetto  nor  the  long-leaved  pine.which  grow  in  the  utiicr 
Atlantic  states,  are  met  with.  Pine-timber  is,  however, 
an  Important  article  of  export,  and  the  pine-forests  aiford 
great  quantities  of  pilch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Some  cot- 
ton Is  grown  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  prairies,  but  these  | 
tracts  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  ot  large 
berds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  sheep  supply  good  mut-  , 
ton,  but  their  wool  is  coarse.  Vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  | 
and  bulhloes  wander  wild  over  the  prairies  on  the  banks 
of  Sabine  River.    Louii  almost  wholly  an  agrieul-  i 

tural  state,  its  mwiufaci^res  being  quite  unimportant. 
The  commerce  of  this  stats  is  .vholiy  centred  in  New 
Orleans  (which  see).      The   exports   to  foreign  parts 
amounted  during  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  Septemlwr,  ' 
1838,  to  3l,S<)a,MMdoll.,  being  a  much  larger  amount  then  | 
the  exports  from  New  York  or  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  : 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
these  exports  really  belong  to  Louisiana  ;  the 'ar  liirger  I 
proportion  being  the  produce  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  I 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
other  states  borderingon  the  Mississippi,  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans for  shipment.    To  facilitate  the  internal  water  com-  i 
munication,  various  canals  have  been  cut  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes  of  the  low  country.    Hallways 
have  also  been  completed  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake 
Fontchartrain  and  Carroilton,  and  others  of  much  greater 
extent  are  in  progress. 

Louisiana  is  subdivided  into  3  great  districts,  —  the  K. 
and  W. ;  the  former  comprising  '/i,  and  the  Intter  10 
parishes,  e«iual  In  point  of  extent  to  the  counties  in 
the  other  states.  New  Orleans  is  by  far  the  moat 
considerable  town  In  the  state,  and  Is,  Indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  emporiums,  not  of  the  Union  merely,  but  of  the 
New  World.  Uonaldsonviile,  also  on  the  Mississippi, 
is  the  seat  of  government.  The  latter  is  vestinl  In  a 
■overnnr,  with  a  salary  of  7,IMI0  dollars,  a  senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  suriate  consists  of  17 
members,  chosen  every  four  years,  each  of  whom  must  j 
be  resident  in  the  district,  anil  posivssed  of  I.  <ded  pro- 
perty ot  the  value  of  1,000  dollars.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives consists  of  M  members,  chosen  every  two 
Tears,  each  of  whom  must  lie  'il  years  of  age,  and  have 
Iande<l  nropcrty  worth  AOO  dollars.  The  right  of  elec- 
tion is  in  every  free,  white,  male  citlien,  wtio  has  re- 
sided In  the  county  for  which  he  claims  to  vote  for  the 
year  next  prece<llng  the  eliH'tlon,  and  has  paid  a  state 
tax  In  the  last  six  months.  The  nicmlx'rs  of^  the  llouse 
of  Representatives  receive  eaih  six  dollars  a  day  ilurlDg 
the  session.  The  governor  Is  chosen,  by  the  Joint  ballot 
of  both  houses,  for  four  years,  and  is  Ineligible  to  olflre 
during  a  similar  sucieeiilng  term.  The  resiiliitliins  of 
3-3ds  of  the  members.  In  both  houses  of  the  li'idklaliirc, 
become  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  govermir.  The 
legal  rodtt  of  Louisiana  Is  a  mudillcatiun  of  tne  old  French 
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and  Spanish  laws,  interwoven  with  those  In  force  In  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals,  presided 
over  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  who  hold  omce  during  good  beha- 
viour. The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  nave  each 
6,000,  and  those  of  the  circuit  courts  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
Education  is  not  conducted  on  any  uniform  plan  in  this 
state:  but  it  has  a  large  extent  of  valuable  reserved 
school  lands,  and  three  colleges,  Louisiana  College  at 
Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Onelousa,  and  Jeiferson 
College,  par.  of  St.  James,  to  each  of  which  the  general 
assembly  voted,  in  1835,  a  grant  of  15,000  dollars  a  year 
for  10  years,  exclusive  of  48,775  dollars  to  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, to  assist  in  payment  of  its  buildings.  In  183!),  2G 
journals  of  various  kuids  were  published  in  Louisiana,  10 
of  which  were  issued  in  New  Orleans.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  the  statu  had  16  banks  of  its  own, 
and  31  branch  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of  41,736,768 
dollars,  being  a  larger  amount  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  Union. 

The  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi  was  first  explored 
by  Kuro|)eans  in  1512;  but  no  effective  settlement  was 
made  in  it  till  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when 
it  was,  in  part,  colonised  by  the  French.  The  latter 
ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1 763  ;  but  again  recovered  its  pos- 
session in  1800.  At  that  period,  the  whole  territory, 
from  the  Oulph  of  Mexico  to  about  the  50th  deg.  of  N. 
lat.,  and  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  E.  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  was  comprised  under  the  term 
'  Louisiana :  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  territory,  the 
i  possession  of  which  was  of  such  vast  consequence  to  the 
j  United  .States,  was  purchased  by  them,  in  1803,  from 
France  for  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1804,  the  present  state 
of  Louisiana  was  constituted  a  territory  under  its  exist- 
ing limits  ;  and,  in  1812,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  state.  It  sends  3  representatives  to 
congress.  (FUtt'a  Oeog.  qfthe  U.  State$ ;  Itarby'a  View 
qf  the  U.  Statet ;  Murray's  Encyc.  American  ed. ; 
American  Almanacks,  1837  to  1841.) 

LOUISVILLE,  a  flourishing  commercial  town  or  city 
of  the  U.  .States,  being  the  largest  and  most  populous  in 
Kentucky,  cap.  co.  Jcflferspn ;  on  the  Ohio,  above,  but  con- 
tiguous to,  the  rapids,  AOm.W.  Frankfort,  and  85m.  S.W. 
Cincinnati.  The  |>op.,  which  in  1800  amounted  to  only  600, 
had  in  1H30  increased  to  10,336,  and  in  1835  to  l9,!Mi8.  The 
town,  which  is  in  a  picturesque  situation.  Is  regularly 
laid  out.  Three  broad  and  well  paved  streets,  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  are  Intersected  by  others  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  compactly  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and,  though  generally  of  an  ordinary  description, 
many  are  in  very  good  taste.  In  1835,  the  chief  public 
buildings  were  the  court-house,  gaol,  8  or  9  churches,  a 
theatre,  a  free  school,  the  U.  .States  branch  bank,  the 
union-hall,  an  asylum  for  dlsahle<l  boatmen,  and  some 
workhouses.  The  free-schnji,  built  In  182!»,  has  accom- 
modation for  7(M)  or  800  punlls.  \  medical  school  has 
been  recently  instituted.  There  are  a!so  some  exceli'int 
hotels,  one  of  which,  according  to  Hofftnann,  is  equal  to 
any  in  New  York.  (  Winter  in  the  Far  West.) 

Louisville  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yarn  and  stufn, 
woollen  goods,  cotton  bagging.  Iron,  cordage,  hats,  &c.. 
In  which  steam-power  is  largely  employed,  and  several 
type  and  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  &c. 
Tlie  falls  of  the  Ohio  are  no  serious  obstruction  to 
navigation,  at  least  when  the  river  is  full,  the  whole 
descent  liclng  only  22  ft.  In  2  m.  To  avoid  them,  how- 
ever, the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  exca- 
vated. In  part  through  a  solid  ridge  of  limestone  to  the 
depth  of  12  ft.     This  canal  Is  2  m.  In  length,  In  some 

rtlaces  40  ft.  deep,  and  of  sufHcient  width  to  admit  the 
argcst  class  of  steamers.  In  IH36,  1,182  steamers  are 
said  to  have  arrived  at  Louisville ;  and  the  mercantllii 
transactions  of  the  city  in  the  sanie  year  were  estimated 
to  amount  to  29,()0(l,(HM)  dollars.  Louisville  has,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  a  more  extensive 
trade  than  any  town  In  the  western  part  of  the  Union. 
It  was  founded  In  1780,  and  Incorporated  as  a  city  In 
1828.  {Stuart's  Three  Years  in  America,  1.  'ifM—'m.; 
Jiiiffinann i  Marn/at,  l(C.) 

LOUTli,  a  niarit.  cu.  of  Ireland,  on  Its  K.  coast,  lielng 
the  most  northerly  in  the  prov.  of  LeInater,  having  K. 
the  Irish  Sea;  N.  Carllngtord  Bay,  which  separates  It 
from  Down  and  Armagh  ;  and  W.  and  S.  Monaghan  and 
Mealh.     Area,  206,261  acres,  of  which  14,916  are  unlm- 

(iroved  mountain  and  tiog.  Surface  ruKKud  in  the  N., 
lut  in  other  parts  generally  Hat  or  undulating.  Suit 
generally  fertile,  Katates  of  a  medium  sise.  Farms  of 
all  alies,  but  the  great  m<Oority  small.  Its  crops,  agri- 
culture, Ac,  are  similar  to  those  of  Mesth,  which  see. 
Average  rent  of  land,  I6(.  an  acre.  Minerals  unim- 
portant. The  linen  manul'aclure  Is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  eaiKTlally  at  llrogheda,  hut  the  busincsi 
has  materially  ili-cllned.  Principal  rivers  lloyne  and 
Dee.  PriiK'liial  towns  Droghiila,  Diuidalk,  and  Ardee. 
Louth  la  divided  Into  4  Imronlcs,  and  61  parishes  ;  iiiid 
sends  4  mcnii.  to  the  II.  of  C,  vis.  2  fur  the  co,,  and  1 
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each  for  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  Registered  electors 
force,  in  1839-40,  1,102.  In  1831,  it  liad  22,040  inhab. 
houses,  23,595  families,  and  124,846  iiihab.,  of  whom 
60.617  were  males,  and  64,229  females. 

LOUTH,  a  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  IJncoln,  in  the  Wold  div.  uf  Louth-Eslie 
hund.,  parts  of  Lindsey,  22  m.  E.N.Ii;.  Lincoln,  and 
127  ra.  N.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.,  in  1831,  0,927.  Tlie 
town,  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  S.E.of  the 
wolds  of  N.  Lincoln,  has  of  late  been  much  improved, 
,inil  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas :  it  has  several 
Imndsome,  and  a  few  elegant  buildings,  the  houses  ge- 
ni'rally  being  of  bricl(,  roofed  with  slate.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  mansion-house,  town-ball,  ses- 
sions-house, and  a  small  theatre.  The  church  is  a  large 
Cothic  structure,  with  a  beautiful  E.  window,  and  one  of 
tlie  finest  towers  in  the  country,  above  which  rises  a 
light  octangular  spire,  to  a  height  of  2!I0  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  attached  to  a  prebend. 
ill  Lincoln  cathedral.  A  second  par.  church,  once  exist- 
ing:, is  now  destrovcd ;  but  its  site  is  marltcd  by  the 
ciinictcry  still  used  as  a  place  of  interment.  A  new 
diittrict  church  has  also  been  erected  within  tlie  last  few 
J Tiirs.  There  Is  a  Kom .  Cith.  chapel ;  and  the  Wesleyim 
:iiui  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Indeiicndents 
liavc  each  places  of  worship ;  to  whicli,  as  well  as  tlie 
cliurch,  are  attached  well-attended  Sunday  schools. 
The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  l.'i.52  by  Edw.  VI., 
is  endowed  with  landed  property  producing  700/.  a  year; 
tlie  lialf  going  as  sidary  to  the  master,  the  fourtli  to 
the  usher,  and  the  residue  to  the  support  of  1 2  poor 
women.  A  scliool,  established  in  1677,  provides  in- 
struction in  English  and  mathematics  to  20  free  boys, 
mi  30  pay  scholars.  There  is  also  a  well-attended  na- 
tional school ;  and  among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
alnisliouses,  a  dispensary,  Benevolent  Society,  and  Hible 
SiK-iety. 

"  Louth  contains  little  or  no  manufacture,  there  being 
(Mily  one  establishment  of  any  importance,  a  carpet  and 
lilaiilict  nianufactcry.  The  river  Ludd  Hows  round  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town :  it  is  not  navigable, 
but  feeds  a  canal  beginning  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Louth,  and  communicating  with  the  Ilumbcr.  It  is'in  a 
vi'ry  prosperous  state:  the  principal  trallic  outwards 
is  that  of  corn  for  London,  and  the  W.  riding  of  York- 
sliire,  the  inland  freight  being  cliiefly  coal,  most  of  whicli 
(■(lines  down  the  Huinlier  from  York.  There  is  a  paper- 
mill  and  dour-mill  on  the  river,  in  addition  to  wind-mills ; 
and  two  other  mills,  one  worked  by  steam,  are  employed 
in  grinding  bone«  "  (A/fn.  Bound.  Hep.)  Tlie  town 
iiiis  also  a  soap-lxiilinir  establishment,  and  is  famed  for 
its  I'xci^llent  ale.  Louth  was  Incorporated  in  tlie  .5th  of 
Kilward  V|.,  whose  charter  was  confirmed  by  other  sub- 
qiu'nt  monarchs,  and,  lastly,  by  tJeo.  IV.  I'nder  the 
Municipal  Itcform  Art,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  2  wards, 
uuil  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  3  other  aldermen,  with 
IJ  iimniillors  :  it  has  a  commission  of  the  |icace  under 
aii'corder.  Corporation  revenues,  in  1K19.  1,340/.  (ex- 
clusive of  133/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  property). 
I.iinth  Is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  N.  or 
I.iiulney  dlv.  of  the  co.,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the 
CO  are  held  here  in  Jan.,  July,  and  Oct.,  the  April  ses- 
sions being  at  Spllshy.  Markets  on  Wed.  and  Sat. ; 
ciinsiderable  horse  fairs,  April  30.,  3d  Monday  after 
Kaster,  Aug.  .'>.,  and  n  large  cattle  fair,  Nov.  '23.  (Mun. 
l\'rii.  and  Hound.  Hfimrta.) 

I.OIIVAIN  (I)utch  Lnwni),  a  town  of  nelglum,  and 
I'oiiiiorlyoneofthe  most  populous  and  industrious  in  that 
lonntry,  prov.  .S.  Ilraliant.  cap.  arrond.  and  rant.,  on  the 
111  Ic,  a  trlliiitary  of  the  .Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  be- 
mirn  llrussels  anil  Liege,  14  in.  K.N.E.the  I'ornier  ;  lat. 
Ml'  XV  26"  N.,  long  4"  41'  46"  E.  Pop.,  in  ln;i6, 
■.'l,;!4.'.  It  Is  partly  surrounded  by  walls,  and  parth  by 
,111  earth  rampart  frmn  HO  to  100  ft.  hitfii,  with  a  deep 
lo,si'  outside,  the  total  circuit  of  both  lieing  aiioiit  7  m  i 
;i  iireat  part  of  the  IiicIosimI  area  consists,  however,  of 
til  Ids  and  gardens.  lint  Its  fortllicatiinis  are  now  cut 
liiniiigh  by  dilU'rent  roads,  and  are  mostly  converted 
iiiiilHiiilevards.  The  castle,  now  In  ruins,  on  a  hill  near 
llii' Dyle,  isof  considerable,  but  uncertain,  antiquity  :  it 
vM  long  file  resilience  of  the  counts  of  I.onvaiii.  The 
liu'i,  which,  though  regularly  laid  out,  is  nut  generally 
iviH  linllt,  has  several  hiteresting  public  eiliflces.  The 
I own-liall,  begun  in  1440,  and  completed  alimit  fen  years 
,1  i.rttiirds,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  florid 
(■•itliic  In  Europe,  has  been  recently  repaired,  or  rather 
irslored,  with  great  skill,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
toHii  and  goverunient.  It  is  loriy,  has  six  liglit  ami 
rleuant  minarets,  and  Is  most  elaborafely  ornamented. 
The  ciillegtate  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  curlciiis  old  edIHce 
j.riibalily  of  the  Mill  century,  with  some  good  paiiitlnus, 
Ins  a  lliii'ly  carved  pulpit,  and  liiiil,  IVirnierly.  a  steeple, 
iilown  down  111  1601,  which  Is  said  to  liave  lieeii  of  the 
i\tr:i(irdiiiary  height  of  .'<.'i:i  (\.,  with  two  niiignlllceiit 
lull  r:il  towers  The  lliiivirslty  of  Louvain  was  founded 
In  .lobn  IV.  Duke  of  Ilraliant  in  1426;  but  it  was  not  till 
IC.II  tli.il  if  obtained  the  privilege  uf  teaching  theology, 
\'()l.,   li. 
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for  which  it  was  afterwards  lo  celebrated.  It  had,  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  more  than  40  colleges,  acme  of 
which  were  estabiUhcd  in  hails  that  had  previously  be- 
longed to  the  clothiers.  This  famous  seminary,  after 
being  suppressed  by  the  Frencli  in  1 797,  was  re-established 
in  1817.  It  has  at  present  20  colleges,  some  of  which  are 
handsome  buildings.  Its  library,  originally  the  drapers' 
hall,  is  richly'decorated  witli  antique  wooden  carvings. 
Edward  III.  of  England  resided  for  a  year,  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  brought  up,  in  tlie  castle  of 
Louvain.  The  town  has  5  churches,  S  nunneries,  8  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  asylums,  a  royal  college,  and  a 
college  for  ecclesiastics;  and  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  a  board  of  forest  inspection, 
&c. 

In  the  14th  century  Louvain  was  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  the  woollen  and  linen  manufacture,  which  sup- 
ported, it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  1. '10,000  individuals  within 
the  city  I  (llusching)  though  this,  most  probably,  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Hut  the  manufacturers  liaving 
revolted,  in  1382,  against  the  Duke  of  Urabant,  many  of 
them  emigrated,  on  the  revolt  being  suppressed,  to 
foreign  countries,  and  among  others  to  England ;  where, 
being  hospitably  received  by  Edward  III.,  they  assisted 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
I,ouvaln  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  tliis  dis- 
aster. It  has  still  some  inconsiderable  woollen  fab- 
rics ;  but  it  is  now  principally  celebrated  for  its  lieer, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Belgium.  Xhe  different  breweries 
produce  .about  200,000  barrels  a  year,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  sent  to  Antwerp  and  into  Flanders. 
Louvain  lias  also  manufactures  of  lace  and  cotton  yarn, 
and  several  dyeing  and  cotton-printing  establishments, 
with  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  glass  works,  and  nume- 
rous oil  and  flour  mills.  It  is  connected  with  the  Demer 
near  Mechlin  by  the  canal  of  Louvain,  navigable  for 
vessels  of  L'tO  tons ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
clover  seed,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Under  the  French  it  was  included 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Dyle.  (  See  the  Dictiomiaire  de  Mar- 
tiuiere,  for  an  elaborate  article  on  this  city;  see  also 
Buschiiig  1  De  Cloet ;  Murray'!  Handbook,  Ac. ) 

LOUVIERS,  a  manufacturing  town  of  trance,  dep. 
Eiire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Eure,  and  on  the  road  from 
Rouen  to  Evereux,   12j  m.   N.   the  latter,  and   16  m. 
S.S.E.  the  former  city.     Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com.  8,713. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town ;  the  former,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  principal,  united  by  many  smaller 
streets,  is  built  chiefly  of  wood  ;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  has  a  broad 
and  elegant  main  street,  and  many  well.buUt  brick  and 
stone  houses.     Tlie  Burc,  which  is  navigable  from  the 
j  Seine  as  far  as  Louviers,  is  here  crossed  by  several  good 
!  bridges.     A  large  church,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
I  structed  'during  the  early  crusades,  a  hall  built  by  the 
Templars  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  a  theatre, 
and  a  public  library  are    the  chief   public    buildings. 
I  Louviers  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  s'r  ngth  ;  and 
'  portions  of  its  A'all  still  exist.     It  is  now,  \\^  vever,  dii- 
tingiiished  wholly  by  Its  Industry :  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  first  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  France. 
'  Fine  broad  cloths  and  woollen  yarn  are  its  chief  pro- 
ducts ;  but  of  late  years,  other  tine  woollen  goods  have 
I  been  introduced.     Cotton  yarn,  linen  thread,  snap,  Ac. 
I  are  made  ;   and  tliero  are  many  dyeing  establishments, 
and  bleaching  grounds,  tanneries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
I'actories  for  looms  and  other  machinery.     The  woollen 
nia'Uifactiire  in  1834  employed  6,(KMI  hands ;  and,  accord. 
,  ing  to  Uerghans.  produced,  in  1840,  goods  of  the  value  of 
between  3.(HK),000  and  4,(H)0,000  fr.  The  work-people,  ac- 
"oidlni!  to  Villermd,  are  In  pretty  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  at  Ellieiif ;  perhaps  their  wages  are  a  little  lower, 
liiit  at  any  rale  they  are  In  a  tolerably  protperousstate,  and 
of  pretty  correct  geni'ral  habits.  In  1838,  spinners  earned 
,  from  1  fr.  69  c.  to  3  fr.  tiX  c.  a  day  ;   wnmeii,  as  winders, 
from  I  fr.  .5,'i  c.  to  I  fr.  94  c.  ;  and  cliildren  ratlaeheurt 
(drousteuse/),  from  .V)  c.  to  80  c.    A  family  of  three 
persons,  one  of  each  of  the  above  classes,  may  gain  to- 
getlier  1 ,600  fr.  a  year,  or  (i4/.,  certainly  sufHcinnt  to  main- 
I  tain  tliein  In  a  state  of  comfort. 

I      The    le.we  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Ricliard  I., 

in   1196,  was  concliidrd  at   Louviers.      The  town  was 

taken  and  sacked  liy  Edward  111.  and  Henry  V.   (Hugo, 

I  art.  Eure  I    f'ilh'rm^ ;  Tahlraurtes  Ouvriert,  iic.) 

1      LOWKI.L,  a  considerable  and  rajitdly  increasing  town 

'  or  city  of  Massachusetts,  IJ.  Stales,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 

Merrimack,  where  It  is  joined  by  river  Concord,  con- 

'  slderahly  below  Pawtiicket  Falls,  24  m.  N.W.  Boston. 

I  The  pop.,  which  in    i8;io  was  only  li,474,  had.  In  1840, 

reached  20  9HI  !    The  rapid  rise  of  Lowell  Is  wholly  owing 

III  flie  great  extension  iif  Its  cotton  manufactures    Tliiiugn 

fiiiiiidi'd  so  late  as  1813,  It  is  now,  next  to  Pittsburgh,  the 

most  linporfant  iiianiiriictiiring  town  of  the  Union.    Its 

sltnatiou  is  healthy  and  picturesque;  it  is  well  laid  out, 

with  wide  streets,  neat  and  nfien  elegant  houses,  and  nu. 

melons  and  well  built  public  eilillces.    The  Merrlmacli 
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aflbrda  an  ample  supply  of  water-power  to  the  cotton  and 
other  mills.    A  canal,  l|m.  in  length,  60  ft.  in  width, 
and  8  ft.  in  depth,  extends  from  the  head  of  Pawtuckel 
Falls  to  Concord  River,  whence  water  is  conveyed  by 
lateral  canals  to  the  dilferent  factories.    This  canal  is  the 
property  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  600,000  dolls., 
which  owns  a  large  establishment  tor  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  by  which  the  mills  at  Lowell  are  usually 
built.     Including  this  extensive  factory,  there  were,  in 
1839, 28  mills  at  Lowell,  mostly  built  of  brick  and  from  4  to 
7  stories  in  height,  besides  machine  shops,  print  works, 
Aec.  ;  and  10  companies,  with  an  aggregate  cap.  of  8,250,000 
dolls.,  were  engiiged  chiefly  in  the  cotton  manufacture.   It 
was  estimated  in  IS39  that  l.'>0,404  siiiiullos.  and  4,8G1 
looms,  were  continually  employed;  that  .51,147,200  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  were  annually  produced,  12,220,000  yards 
dyed   and  printed,  and   16,161,600  lbs.   of  raw    cotton 
wrought  up.     The  goods  principally  manufactured  are 
of  a  coarse  description,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shirtings, 
drillings,  printed  cloths,  calicoes,  negro  cloth,  &c.  Great 
quantities  of  cotton  yarn  also  are  spun.     Including  ma- 
chinery for  mills  and  railway  engines  and  cars,  ilie  annual 
value  of  the  goods  made  in  the  mills  of  Lowell  was  esti- 
mated in  1839at  8,0(X),(IOO  dolls.   Lowell  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  gunpowder,  glass,  flannels,  cards,  whips,  harness, 
carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  br.iss,  copper,  and  Iron  wares, 
planing  and  reed  machines,  bleaching  works,  &c.,  em- 
ploying about  200  hands ;    8,342  hands  were  employed 
m  the  cotton,  &c.  mills,  in  1839,  of  whom  6,295  were 
females,  and  2,047  males.     The  average  wages,  clear  of 
board,  are  females  P7S  dolls,  a  week;    males  4  dolls.  80 
cents  per  do.    The  average  amount  of  wages  paid  per 
month  is  106,000  dulls. :    a  large  pro|)ortlon  of  which  is 
said  to  be  paid  into  savings'  banks ;    and  the  morale 
nf  tlie  weavers  is  aflirmed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  community.     A  railroad   20  m.  in  length 
connects  Lowell  with  Boston.    Lowell  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1824,  and  erected  into  a  city  in  183.').     Under 
the  amended  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1840,  it 
(ends,  at  present,  9  mems.  to  the  M.  of  Kepresentatives. 
The  progress  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has  made 
and  is   making  at  Lowell,  appears  to  have  led  many 
persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  formidable  rival  to  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.     But  we    are   not   of  the    number  of  those 
who  entertain  any  such  notion.    The  manufactures  of 
Lowell  and  of  America,  in  general,  will  necessarily,  for 
very  many  years,  be  confined  to  the  coarser  fabrics,  in 
which,  indeed,  most  nations  have  long  had  the  advantage 
over  us  ;  but  it  is  visionary  to  suppose  that  they  should, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  able  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  us  in  tlie  production  of  tlie  liner  descrip- 
tions of  gocxls.     The  wages   of  labour   are   higher  in 
the   U.   States  than  here  ;  and,  which  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, machinery  is  also  more  expensive,  and  the 
profits  of  stock  higher.     In  fact,  the  only  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans  is  the  greater  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  Lowell,  and, 
lnd(K>d,  of  New  England  generally,  is  next  to  nothing; 
for  all   the  cotton   used  in  its    manufacture  must    l)e 
brought  from  the  S.  .States  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  tlie 
cost    of   conveying    cotton    from     Charleston    or    New 
Orleans  to  Lowell  be  not  quite  as  great  as  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  Liverpool  or  Glasftow. 

Our  manufacturers  njay,  therelore,  l)e  of  good  cheer. 
\Vbat  they  have  really  to  fear  is  not  foreign  competition, 
but  the  spread  of  agitation  aii>!  disturbance  .tt  home. 
So  long  as  these  are  averted,  foreign  competition  will, 
by  whi'tthig  Ingenuity,  and  making  the  manufacturers 
avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  our  superior  science  and 
resources,  Ik-  productive  only  of  advantage.  (Ilnyward'u 
AVi«  Knglanri  (iiix.  KtU  ;  I'llkiu'i  Slalnttra  nt  the  I'. 
Slalii,  pp.  r,m—'t-M.  ;  Mitchi-JI't  V.  S.  Americun  Al. 
tnannck  lor  1841,  \c.) 

H)\VkSTOKK,  or  LOWKSTOKT,  a  market-town, 
>ea-|>ort,  and  par.  of  Kngland,  K.  roast  co.  Suffolk, 
hund.  Mulford  and  Lotliingland,  22  m,  S.K.  Norwich, 
and  1(14  m.  N.N.E.  Loiidun  ;  hit  Wit'  29'  10"  N.,  long. 
1°  iV  II"  K.,  Iieing  the  most  easterly  land  In  Knglaud. 
Area  of  par.  1,960  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,238.  Tlie  town 
consists  of  line  principal  stri'et,  which  has  a  gradual  de- 
icciit  from  N.  to  8. ;  and  from  this  main  avenue  proceed 
•everal  oilier  streets  towardu  the  W,  ;  but  though  well 
paved  and  lighted,  they  are  narrow  and  irregular.  In 
the  marketplace  is  a  bnililing  open  below,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  used  for  assemlily-rooins  and  other  pur- 

f loses  ;  and  there  Is  a  small  theatre.  The  church  is  a 
landsome  (iothic  building,  with  a  tower  anil  steeple 
IHVII.  hiL'h.  the  living  iH'liig  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Illsliiip  of  Norwich.  There  Is  lUso  n  cliaiicl  nf  e.ise  ;  and 
the  Inilependeiits,  Baptists,  and  Wesl.  MethiHlitts,  have 
each  their  places  of  worship,  with  altarhinl  Sunday- 
si'hiiiils.  A  free-srhool  fiirnlshes  instruction  for  411  Imys, 
Mild  there  is  a  good  national  school.  A  Iriemllv  ami 
bciieviplent  society,  a  lying-lii  charity,  and  dispensary, 
ail'  the  principal  charities.  Several  handsiiine  lodgliig- 
huntrs   have  iH-eii   built  fur  visiters  coming  here  f-n 


LOZERE. 

bathing  in  the  summer  months ;  and  there  are  warm 
baths,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  &c.  At  the  S.  end 
of  Lowestoff  is  a  battery,  with  13  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
two  others  are  placed  at  the  N.  end,  near  which 
latter,  on  a  high  point  of  land,  stands  a  round  tower,  the 
upper  lighthouse  (first  built  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  In  1778) 
On  the  l>each,  below  the  cliff,  is  another  lighthouse ;  and 
by  keeping  troth  in  a  line,  vessels  are  directed  safely 
through  the  sand  ttanks,  which  rende."-  this  coast  espcciailv 
dangerous.  The  harbour,  or  rather  road,  is  defended  on 
the  E.  by  the  Corton  Sand ;  the  channel  between  the 
latter  being  marked  by  a  light  vessel,  and  well  buoyed 
This,  which  till  lately  was  little  better  than  a  little  Oshini; 
town,  engaged  in  preparing  red-herrings  for  the  London 
market,  will  probably  rise  to  considerable  commercial  Im. 
portance.  Since  1827,  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed 
on  a  grand  scale  at  Lowestoff,  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  Lothing  to  the  \V.  of  the  town  ;  and  then,  by  a 
short  canal,  with  the  Waveney,  which  is  navigable  to  Uec- 
cles.  Another  canal  joins  the  Waveney  with  the  Yare, 
which  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
10  ft.  water  as  far  as  Norwich.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the 
ground,  no  locks,  except  the  sea-lock  at  Lowestoff,  are 
required  on  cither  line  of  navigation.  This  improved 
communication  must  be  of  great  service  to  the  country 
wliich  it  intersects,  and  especially  to  Beccles  and  the  city 
of  Norwich,  on  whicii,  indeed,  it  has  conferred  most  of 
the  advantages  of  a  sea-port.    (Priestly  on  CanaU,  ^c, 

dl3.  ) 

still,  however,  the  chief  consequence  of  Lowestoff, 
as  a  port,  is  owing  to  its  herring  fisheries :  the  quantity 
of  fish  annually  taken  and  cured  is  very  large  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  quality  is  considered  superior,  and 
they  fetch  higher  prices  in  the  London  market.than  those 
sent  from  Yarmouth.  Sail-making,  boat-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  are  extensively 
carried  on  ;  and  several  hands  are  employed  in  making 
liarrels  in  which  to  pack  the  cured  fish  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  market  or  exported.  Markets  on  Wednes- 
day:  fairs.  May  12.  Mich.  Day,  and  Oct  10. 

The  only  historical  celebrity  of  Lowestoff  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  on  3d  June,  1665,  a  sanguinary  naval 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  coast  between  the  English 
and  Dutch,  the  fleet  of  tlie  former  being  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  .iftcrwards  James  II. ;  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Admiral  0|idam,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

LOX.'V,  or  LOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Xenil,  26m.  W.  Granada,  and  92  m.  E. 
by  S.  Seville.  Hop.,  according  to  Miflano,  13,866.  It 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a  rocky  gorge,  by  which  the 
Xenil  escapes  from  tlie  fertile /'c/ju  of  Granaila;  and  "  its 
situation  is  peculiarly  picturesque,  the  town  being  built 
on  a  steep  acclivity,  embosomed  in  groves  of  fruit  trees, 
and  overlooked  by  a  toppling  mountain,  forming  one  of 
the  offsets  of  the  Sierra  Nevada."  It  contains  3  small 
and  shabby  parish  churches,  with  2  hospitals ;  and  on  an 
eminence  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  a  ruined  Moorish  castle, 
once  of  great  strength  and  celebrity,  but  now  the  resi- 
dence of  a  few  hermits.  "  Loja  is  proverbially  noted  fur 
the  fertility  of  its  gardens,  olive-grounds,  and  nrcharils, 
the  abundance  and  purity  of  its  springs,  and  the  louse 
and  hard  features  of  its  rural  inhab."  (Scott'a  Honda  ami 
GrHna<la,\\.:\M,  ;»59. ;  Mitlano.) 

LOZEUE,  a  den.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  between  lat.  44^ 
and  4.5°  N.,  and  long.  3°  and  4<^E.,  having  N.  Haute. 
Loire  and  Cantal,  W.  the  latter  dep.  and  Avevrun, 
S.  Gard,  and  E.  (iard  and  Ardeche.  Length  N.\\'.  tu 
S.E.  65  m.;  greatest  breadth  nearly  60  in.  Area, 
,514,795  hectares.  I'op.  ;I836),  141,7;W.  This  deii.  lies 
cliieny  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  witli  the 
ramifications  of  whirh  it  is  mostiv  covered.  The  sur- 
face varies  from  2..500  to  5,(MHI  ft  aliove  tlic  level  of  tlie 
sea  ;  but  Its  average  elevation  may  bo  estimated  at 
3,800  ft.  The  dep.  derives  its  name  from  the  iniiun- 
tain  Loxere  in  the  S.E.,  one  of  the  principal  summits 
of  the  Cevennes,  4.888  (t.  in  height.  The  rivers  Lni, 
Tarn,  Allier,  and  Gard,  have  their  sources  within  this 
dep.,  which  is  not.  however,  watered  by  any  stream  nl' 
inagnitiide.      There   are   several  small   lakes,  one  nl' 


which  amiears  to  occupy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vnl- 
caiio.  The  climate  is  cold ;  snow  remains  on  the 
mountains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  I'n^'s 
pre  friKiiient.  The  soil  is  mostly  stony  in  the  N.  and 
S. ;  and  calcareous  in  the  centre.  In  I8,'I4,  the  siirfaci- 
is  said  to  have  lieen  distribiite<l  as  follows,  vis.  arable 
land  208,600  hectares,  meiwlows  35,166  h.,  forests  44,.5'i!) 
h.,  and  heaths,  wastes,  &c.  179,(KI0  h.  Agriculture  It 
very  backward,  and  little  likely  to  improve,  from  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  the  remoteness  of  most  parts  of  the 
dep.  from  great  roiuls,  the  great  siilKlivliiiin  of  pro- 
perty, and  smallness  of  the  farms.  Uye  and  wheal  are 
raised,  hut  not  in  sillHcient  quantities  to  supply  the  iiiii- 
siiinptlon.  In  the  Cevennes  |Hitat<ies  are  jiretty  extiii- 
sively  cultivated,  and  form,  with  rlieslnuts,  the  clilif 
f'iNid  of  the  inhabitants.  About  ,50,lKNI  hectolitres  a 
year  of  inferior  wine,  and  some  oil  and  silk  are  pni- 
duceU ;  the  sharp  winds  ex|i«riencetl  In  the  dep.  are. 
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LUBECK. 

however,  unfaTourable  to  the  silk-worm.  Hemp  and 
flax  succeed  well ;  but  the  culture  of  madder  and 
saffron  has  been  abandoned.  The  mountain  pastures 
are  excellent,  and  feed  many  sheep :  coarse  wool- 
lens  and  serges  are  made  in  almost  every  peasant's 
family.  In  IHS.*),  of  43,847  properties  subject  to  the  con- 
tribution fonciere,  very  nearly  a  half  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr.,  and  6,635  at  from  5  to  10  fr. ;  only  7  pro- 
perties being  assessed  at  more  than  1,000  fr.,  and  53  at 
from  fiOO  to  1,000  fr.  The  dep.  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  products,  but  the  mines  are  but  little  attended  to. 
Lozere  is  divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Mende, 
the  cap..  Florae,  and  Marvcjols.  It  sends  3  inems.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  in  1838-39,  712. 
Total  public  revenue  in  18:11,  '2,2.56,370  fr.  j  expenditure 
in  the  same  year,  1,777,870  fr.  {.Hugo,  art.  Loxere  i  Of- 
ficial Tables,  ^c.) 

LUUKCK,  a  city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany:  the 
city  which  is  the  cap.  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  ami  the 
seat  of  their  high  court  of  appeal.  Is  sit.  on  the  Trave, 
about  10  m.  (direct  distance)  from  Travcmunde,  at  its 
mouth  in  the  gulph  of  Liibeck,  in  the  llaltic,  36  m, 
N.E.  Hamburg,  and  38  m.  S.K.  Kiel ;  lat.  .53"  5!i'  8"  N., 
long.  100  41'E.  Pop.  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
26,000.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gently  elevated  ridge, 
on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Trave,  and  on  the  other 
the  Wackenik.  The  environs  are  well  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  cheerful  villas,  more  particularly  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  Trave.  The  streets,  which  arc  steep, 
are  wider  than  those  of  Hamburg.  The  houses  generally 
appear  to  be  old,  and  mostly  built  of  stone  ;  like  those  of 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  their  gable  ends  face  the  street. 
They  are  in  general  very  lofty,  6  or  7  stories  not  being 
uncommon.  Round  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  in  which 
there  are  2  handsome  gateways,  is  a  promenade  shaded 
with  flue  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
4  churches,  and  the  town-hall.  The  cathedral  is  a  curious 
old  biiildinE,  the  spires  of  which  being  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  momentarily  threaten  to  fall,  which  also 
IS  the  case  with  the  towers  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  handsome  in  the  interior,  and 
well  worthy  a  visit,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  curious  and  of  ancient  date. 
Among  them  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Dance  of 
Death  (usually  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which  belonged 
to  the  town  for  at  least  35  years  before  Holbein's  birth). 
Ill  the  same  edifice  may  be  seen  some  fine  specimens  of 
sculpture,  particularly  a  representation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  carved  in  white  marble,  finely  designed  and  beau- 
tifully executed."  {Harrow's  Kxcnrsions  in  the  N.  of 
Kiirntte,  n.  22—24.)  Hehind  the  high  altar  is  an  old 
astronomical  clock,  constructed  in  140,5,  which  is  the 
grand  curiosity  of  the  place.  According  to  one  of  the 
guide-books,  it  exhibits  at  a  certain  hour  figures  repre- 
senting the  emperor  and  the  seven  German  electors ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Harrow,  the  figures  are  meant  for  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  who  "  at  mid-day  sally  forth  and  march 
in  regular  succession,  passing  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  to  I 
whom  they  each  face  round,  and  having  made  a  quick  | 
and  familiar  nod  of  the  head,  they  then  march  onwards  I 
to  a  door  on  the  opposite  side,  which  closes  upon  tliem  | 
tlie  moment  the  twelfth  apostle  has  entered."    (P.  24.)     j 

The  cathedral,  begun  In  1170,  anil  linished  In  1341,  has 
many  monuments  of  the  senatorial  families  of  Liibeck,  ' 
some  of  which  are  well  executed,  and,  among  others,  a  J 
remarkably  curious  old  picture,  by  Hans  Hemling.  diited  ' 
in  1471,  the  subject  of  which  Is  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
treate<l  hi  23  distinct  groups.     The  town-ball,  a  turreted  i 
(idthlc   building,  faces  the  market-iilace.     It  was  the  ' 
place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  l^roin  the  cities  for-  j 
merly  comprised  in  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  but  the  hall 
In  which  tlie)  held  their  meetings  was  unfortunately  de-  | 
stroyod  in  1817.     Liibeck  has  a  Calvinist  and  a  H.  C'atli.  ' 
(h'lrch.  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  mint,  several  liospU 
tais  and  benevolent  institutions,  a  gyinnasinm,  a  city-  ; 
school,  which  in  1832  had  263  pupils,  ecclesiastical  and 
teachers'  seminaries,  schools  of  surgery,  midwifery,  navl- 
gallon,  drawing,  swimnilng,  and  numerous  other  schools, 
a  public  library  of  3'i,(K)0  vols.,  a  society  of  useful  sciences 
ami  arts,  a  bible  society,  u  house  of  correction  and  prison, 
a  theatre  for  operas,  Kv.  \ 

Liibeck,  IhiHigh  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and  im 


iiiirtanl  as  formerly,  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town. 
JIanv  of  its  moderii-huiit  houses  are  on  a  grand  scale. 
Their  basement-stories  are  used  as  inagaiines  or  ware. 


iiiMisei,  and  tliey  have  conimmdy  large  court-yards  Into 
iviilch  the  carriages  of  the  proprietors  are  driven. 
(/Airi'ow,  p.  2.V.)  III  Liibeck  and  its  territory  are  nu- 
ineiiius  breweries,  distilleries.  Iron  forges,  and  linen 
yarn  factories  ;  iH'shles  maiiul'actiires  of  hats,  vinegar, 
(t.ircii,  tolKU'co  and  snulf.  wax  lights,  paper  and  cards, 
iiiii«ical  Instruments,  with  numerous  oil  and  other 
mills,  several  printing  estulilishini'iits.  and  a  few  woiil- 
lin.ciitlon,  and  golden  .uid  silver  hue  lactories.  Its  trade 
is  principally  confiiinl  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Kurope. 
Ilirghaus  states  tlim  upwards  of  l,6(MI  vessels  a  year 
cuter  and  leave  Us  port  ;  they  are  principally  Danish, 
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the  rest  being  Busslan,  Swedish,  Lubeck,  Dutch,  En- 
glish, and  Prussian.  Lubeck  communicates  by  means 
of  the  Trave  and  a  canal  with  Hamburg  (which  see), 
with  which  it  has  an  extensive  Intercourse.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  corn :  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  wines  and  silks,  from  France; 
cottons,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  from 
England ;  colonial  products,  dye  stum,  &c.  It  has  an 
extensive  commission  and  transit  trade,  and  considerable 
markets  for  wool,  cattle,  horses,  &c.  Vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  load  and  unload  by  n:eans  of  lighters  at 
Travemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  pro- 
I>erly  the  port  of  Lubeck.  Two  steam-boats,  of  small 
draught  of  water,  ply  on  the  river  between  the  city  and 
its  port.  Steam-packets  sail  at  fixed  periods  from  the 
latter  for  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen. 

Lubeck  has  several  fire  and  life  insurance  companies. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  the  value  of  Is.  267rf. 
each,  divided  into  16  schelllngs  of  12  pfennigs.  The 
Lubeck  rlx-doUar,  equivalent  to  3  marks,  is  worth 
4s.  6'72d.  The  lb.  =:  about  18  oz.  avolrd.;  112  lbs.  = 
1  centner. 

The  territory  subject  to  Lubeck  consists  of  a  district 
of  about  80  sq.  m.,  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  Mecklenburg,  Holstein, 
and  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic ;  of  numerous  small  de- 
tached portions  of  surface  enclosed  by  Holstein  ;  and  of 
the  yierliinder,  and  town  of  Bergedorf,  the  sovereignty 
over  which  It  shares  with  Hamburg.  United  area,  about 
I27sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  1838,47,200,  all  Lutherans,  except 
about  300  Calvinists,  400  Rom,  Oaths.,  and  as  many 
Jews.  The  land  Is  v  ~ry  productive,  yielding  good  crops 
of  corn,  fruit,  and  kitchen  vegetables  ;  but  the  rearing  of 
live  stock  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop.  'f  he 
government  is  vested  in  the  senate  and  house  of  bur- 
gesses (biirgorschaft) ;  the  former  consists  of  4  burgo- 
masters, holding  office  for  life,  2  syndics,  and  16  coun- 
cillors ;  and  the  latter  of  12  colleges  or  companies,  only 
7  of  whicli  have,  however,  the  privilege  of  voting.  The 
liousc  of  burgesses  has  the  initiative  In  all  deliberations 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  &c. ; 
the  senate  Is  entrusted  chiefly  with  the  executive  duties, 
but  its  sanction  is  necessary  to  the  passing  of  new  laws. 
Public  revenue,  in  1838,  748,904  marks  ;  expenditure, 
700,883  marks.  In  1836,  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
5J  millions  marks ;  but  it  has  since  been  In  process  of 
reduction.  Lubeck  has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  along  with  the  other 
Hanse  Towns,  a  vote  in  the  committee.  It  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  407  men  to  the  .irmy  of  the  Confederation. 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  this  city  was  founded ; 
but  no  doubt  It  existed  anno  1140.  Early  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  one  of  the 
free  towns  of  the  empire  ;  and  from  1'260  to  1669,  Lu- 
beck was  the  repository  of  the  archives  of  the  powerful 
association  of  cities  included  In  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  the  station  of  the  confederated  fleet.  The  dissolution 
of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Lu- 
beck. After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher  threw  himself 
into  Lubeck,  which,  after  a  severe  engagement,  was 
t.iken  by  the  French,  and  sacked.  In  1820,  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  an  arrond.  in  the  dep.  Bouches  de  I'Elbe ; 
but  was  restored  to  its  rank,  as  a  free  city,  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  In  1815.  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller,  the 
painter,  Moshcim,  the  historian  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, Melboinius,  and  H.  Muller,  were  natives  of  Lubeck. 
( Martiniirv,  Dictionnaire  Geogravliique  ,•  Berghaut ; 
AUg.  I.'dniier,  Sjc,  Iv,  486 — 489. ;  Barrow's  Etcursiont 
in  the  N.  tf  Europe.) 

Ll'BLIN,  a  city  of  Russhia  Poland,  cap.  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Lublin,  In  a  marshy  situation,  on  the  Bistrzyca, 
a  tributary  of  the  VVieprz,  97  m.  S.K.  Warsaw.     Pop. 
estimated  at  12,500,  half  of  whom  are  Jews.     It  Is  sub- 
divided into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  the  latter  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Lublin  was  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  till  these  works 
were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  towards  the  end  of  the 
I8th  century.     It  has  still,  however,  a  citadel  standing  on 
a  high  rock,  and,  according  to  Stein,  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Casiinir  the  Great.     Its  streets  are  irregular  and 
filthy,  and  Its  houses  mostly  of  wood.    The  principal 
edifices  are  a  handsome  town-hall,  the  SobleskI  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  the  Dominicans  and  Car- 
melites, and   that   formerly  belonging  to  the   Jesultl. 
There  are  In  all  18  churches  and  12  convents,  6  nun- 
neries, a  spacious  synagogue,  an  episcopal  seminary,  n 
I'iarist  college,  several  civil  and  military  hosnltals,  an 
orplian  asylum,  and  a  theatre.    Lublin  Is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  the  second  court  of  appeal  In  Poland.     It 
lias  inannfactures  of  coarse  woollens  ;  considerable  trade 
in  woollen  cloth,  corn,  and  Hungarian  wines  i  and  three 
large  yearly  fairs,  each  lasting  a  iniiiith,  and  attended  by 
German,  (ireek,  Armenian,  Arabian,  Russian,  Turkish, 
and  other  traders.  (Dirl.  (ling. ;  Stein,  S/c.) 
LlICl'A  (DI'CIIY  ()l'').astateof  t'eiitral  Italy.being, 
I  excepting  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Italian  slates  t 
between  lat.  43^"  46'  and  44"  14'  N.,  and  long.  10°  9'  and 
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10°  43'  E, ;  having  (except  afew  small  detached  portions) 
N.W.  and  N.  the  territories  of  Modena  and  the  Tuscan 
Lunigiana,  E.  and  S.  Tuscany,  and  W.  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean. Length  (N.  to  S.)  26  ni. :  greatest  breadth,  21  m. 
Area  (incl.  Mnntignoso,  &c.),  i'M  sq.  m.  Pop.  (I'^-'iy), 
ItM.igo.  The  Apennines  sliirt  tlie  N.  part  of  the  ducliy, 
2-:ids  of  wliich  they  cover  with  their  ramifications  ;  but 
none  of  these  ri8etotheheiglitor4.noo  (t.  The  rest  of  the 
surface  is  a  low  but  fertile  plain,  wliich  becomes  marshy 
towards  the  coast.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  is 
from  N.  to  S.,  In  which  direction  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Serchio  near  its  centre.  Tliis  river  is  not  navigable,  but 
is  of  great  use  for  irrigation  ;  most  of  the  other  streams 
in  the  duchy  arc  its  tributaries.  Near  the  shore  are 
some  small  lakes.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  A2^  Fah. ;  in  the  summer  it  rises  to  HO^  :  in  winter 
it  rarely  freezes  in  the  plain  of  Lucca.  The  soil,  which 
Is  calcareous  and  stony  in  the  N.,  is  sandy  in  the  S.,  and 
rich  in  the  intermediate  region.  Tlie  pop.  is  chiefly 
agriimltural,  but  the  corn  produced  is  not  sufliclent  for 
home  consumption  ;  the  deficiency  being  principally  sup- 
plied  by  beans,  which  are  largely  cultivated,  and  partly, 
also,  in  the  mountainous  districts,  by  chestnut  flour. 
The  latter  l.t  sometimes  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
states,  the  price  varying  from  (is.  8d.  to  IOj.  a  sack.  The 
culture  is  extending  of  all  the  articles  for  the  production 
of  which  the  soil  and  climate  afTord  facilities.  The  num- 
ber of  mulberry  trees  has  ra))ldly  increased  since  the 
peace,  and  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  has  been  ma- 
terially improved.  The  latter  is  esteemed  the  best 
In  Italy,  and  fetches  the  highest  price,  especially  that 
grown. on  high  grounds.  It  is  exported  to  the  v.ilue  of 
aliout  32,000/.  a  year ;  the  market  price  being  from  id. 
to  hilt,  the  Lucca  (Xiund  of  12  oz.  Wine  is  said  to  give 
a  fair  return  to  the  cultivator  j  hemp  and  flax  are  raised, 
and  the  (>roduce  of  silk  is  very  considerable.  Lucca,  in 
fact,  w.is  early  distinguished  by  her  proHciency  in  the 
silk  mnnui'acturc ;  and  in  l.llit  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry became  an  object  of  public  attention.  Rice  is 
grown  near  the  coast,  in  which  neighbourhood  also 
most  of  the  cattle  in  the  duchy  are  reared.  J'here  are 
nearly  2.'i.000  landed  proprietors,  of  whom  a  large  part 
have  necessarily  very  small  properties,  and  belong  to 
the  class  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labourers. 
The  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  this  subdivision 
of  tile  lanil,  as  well  as  to  the  rapid  increase  and  great 
density  of  the  pop.,  appear  to  be  the  habit  of  dividing 
leasohnid  property  eiiually  among  the  males  of  a  family, 
the  suppression  of  nioiiasteries,  and  the  abolition  of 
entails.  i 

The  metayer  system  of  niiricuUure  is  not  so  prevalent 
here  as  in  Tuscany  and  elsewhere  ;  but  Kismondi  repre- 
sents the  peas.intry  of  Lucca  as  being,  notwithstanding, 
in  a  very  depressed  condition.  "  Every  day  the  bus-  j 
bandinan  is  reduced  to  buy  the  d.i) 'a  provision.  Very 
rarely  has  he  a  reserve  of  corn  ;  still  more  rarely,  of  oil 
or  wine.  The  former  has  been  sold  in  the  press,  and 
the  latter  in  the  tub.  Vie  has  rarely  any  provisimi  of 
salt  meat,  butter,  cheese,  or  vegetables.  All  the  kitchen 
utensils  are  of  earthenware  ;  and  the  whiile  furniture 
consists  of  a  table  and  some  wooden  chairs,  oni!  or  two 
clicsts.  and  an  iiulitt'erent  bedslead,  on  wliich  (he  father 
and  mother  sleep,  with  their  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
the  cliildren  with  their  feet  against  the  head-board. 
When  the  division  under  Ceiieral  Vatrain  ravaged  the 
districts  of  the  Val  di  Nievola.  in  17iii),  the  iie.isantry 
derived  this  advantage  from  their  indigeme.  that  when 
they  had  concealed  their  clothes,  and  the  gold  trinkets 
ol  their  women,  they  had  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  lose." 
(SisiHi)niti,  Tablrim  ite  I'Anric.  Toscnne,  Sic,  pp  213, 
21 1  )  Itut,  .iccni'ding  to  I)r.  Howring,  this  statement 
must  be  either  too  highly  coloured,  or  the  condition  of 
the  peasantrv  must  have  Iniprovid  in  the  interval ;  for 
he  alHrnis  that  the  labourers,  in  mldition  to  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  consume  salt  provisions,  and  some- 
times fresh  meat  and  colimi.il  products.  The  ordinary 
wages  of  country  labourers  vary  from  .W.  to  (ijrf.  a 
day,  with  food  :  farm  labourers,  who  dwell  with  their 
masters,  get  from  t.'i  to  .Vi  fr.  a  year.  The  moimlalneers, 
who  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  culture  of  the 
chestnut,  are  s.iiil  to  In-  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
peasantry  of  the  hills  and  plains.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  of  I'oiitito  and  .Sciaiipa  are  in  particular 
distinguished  liy  their  roliust  and  healthy  appearance, 
and  liy  the  beautiful  coinplexioii  and  regular  features  of 
tlie  women.  This  last  circumstance  is  the  mure  re- 
niarkalile.  as,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  these 
women,  havi!  to  bear  the  wholi-  burden  of  domestic 
laliiiiir  i  Hliile  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
emigrate  In  tlie  Tuscan  maremme,  and  the  .States  of 
theCiiurrli,  in  search  of  harvest  and  other  work.  During 
winter,  al)OUt  2,liO<)  labourers  set  out  fur  these  terltnries. 
Corsica,  Sic;  anil  return  In  summer,  bringing  with 
thi'in  their  small  savings,  the  a.grigale  of  uliich  may 
amount  to  IO.(Ki(l/.  Must  of  the  Itali.io  image  and  pl.istcr 
cast-makers,  in  other  countries  of  Kiirope,  are  emigrants 
from  Lucca,   Mining  is  little  or  not  at  all  pursued,  though 
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copper,  iron,  and  lead  oretare  met  with.  Statuary  marble, 
and  other  fine  inarble.i,  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
From  .'1,000  to  6,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton ;  and  there  are  In  the 
duchy  about  30  paper  factories,  and  others  of  linen  cloth, 
straw  and  beaver  hats,  leather,  glass,  and  Iron  goods. 
The  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  value  of  the  exports  amounts  to  about  4  million  fr.  a 
year,  more  than  I  -4th  part  of  which  la  derived  from  oil  and 
■Ilk.  These  articles  go  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
to  France,  England,  and  the  Levant.  Grain,  seeds,  wine, 
liqueurs,  live  stock,  lamb-skins,  and  fresh  fish,  are  sent 
to  Tuscany  ;  and  woollen  goods  to  the  rest  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  The  imports,  which  mostly  come  from 
'i'uscany  through  Leghorn,  consist  principally  of  grain, 
seeds,  rice,  fine  wines,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  colonial 
products,  salted  provisions,  pig-iron,  &c.  British  cot- 
ton woollen  and  linen  fabrics  pay  an  import  duty 
of  10  percent,  ad  valorem,  cotton  twist  pays  3  lire,  pig 
and  bar  iron,  ft  lire  l.'i  soldi,  and  glass  wares,  6  lire  per 
100  lbs.  The  Importation  of  tobacco  and  salt  is  pro- 
hibited, except  on  account  of  government,  which  has  a 
monopoly  of  those  articles.  The  lb.  (libra)  of  Lucca  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  lb.  Troy;  the  peso  grosso=ll 
lbs. ;  the  copo  of  oil =24  pesi  grossi,  the  stajo  of  corns 
about  h\  gallon).  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  of  20  sohli 
and  240  danari.  The  \\r&■=.^\d. ;  the  scudo=4(.  &{<(. ;  the 
gold  doubloon  or  pistole=l4<.  5^.  English.  Lucca  has 
only  one  seaport,  Viareggio. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  under  a  duke, 
who  exercises  the  executive  power,  nominates  the  minis- 
ters, and  all  other  public  olticers,  &c.  But  an  estim,ite 
of  the  amount  of  the  public  expenditure  is  annually  laid 
before  the  senate,  and  must  be  sanctioned  by  it.  This 
body  consists  of  3.5  mems.,  elected  from  among  the  four 
classes  of  merchants,  artisans,  scholars,  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, called  together  by  the  duke  for  at  least  a  month 
every  year :  and  without  its  consent  no  tax  or  other 
public  burden  can  be  imposed.  Tlie  council  of  state 
consists  of  the  2  state  ministers  and  6  additional  coun- 
cillors. Justice  is  administered  by  a  local  commissioner 
in  each  commune;  >ind  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
a  civil  and  criminal  court  of  appeal,  and  a  court  of  cass.i- 
tioii  in  the  cap.  A  permanent  council  of  war,  and  a 
court  of  revision,  sit  to  decide  in  military  causes.  Tlie 
military  force  comprises  about  750  men,  couting  about 
10,8110/.  a  year.  The  naval  force  consists  of  only  a  goelettc 
of  12  guns,  and  3  gun-boats.  The  regular  and  secular 
clergy  amount  together  to  about  1,900  persons,  under  the 
archbishop  of  I,.ucca.  There  are  about  120  communal 
and  other  public  and  private  schools,  educating  3,(1(11) 
pupils,  or  1  in  .'iS  of  the  pop.  The  principal  establi.<h- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  the  college  of  Charles  Louis,  wit!i 
140 students,  thearchbishop'sseminary,  theduc.d  lyceiim 
with  3110  students,  and  the  conservatory  of  Lojis  Char- 
lotte with  40  female  scholars.  There  are  some  extensive 
charitable  institutions,  costing  the  state  annually  about 
I2,,')00/.  The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  are  about 
83,000/.  a  year  each.  The  civil  list  costs  about  2.').3(Hi/. 
Lucca  has  no  public  debt,  except  that  due  for  pensions,  ,'<:('. 
Lucca,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  experienced  many  changes 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  cap.  attained  its  liberty  alter 
the  decease  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  III.'),  when  it 
became  an  independent  renublic.  In  the  next  century  it 
again  fell  under  feudal  autnority,  and  afterwards  l<elunged 
successively  to  Louis  the  llavarlan,  and  to  noble  Geuoese, 
Parmesan,  Veronese,  and  Florentine  families.  In  1370, 
it  again  obtained  its  lilK'rty,  by  purchase,  from  the  em. 
peror  Charles  IV.,  for  IOO,(HK)  crowns;  and  from  that 
date  to  1805,  it  was  governed  by  its  own  gonfalunit'ri. 
Napoleon  united  Lucca  Willi  Fiombino  In  a  principality ; 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  erected  it  into  a  duchy, 
the  greater  part  of  wliich  is  hereailer  to  be  united  to 
Tuscuiy,  and  tlie  rest  to  the  Modenese  territories.  (Huu: 
ring's  fiepurt  un  Lucca  ;  Scrrislori,  Statiilica  d  Italia, 
part  ill. ;  llqffman  ;  hamfiDldi,  tfc. ) 

Ll'CCA  (anc.  I.tica),  a  city  of  Italy,  can.  of  the 
above  duchy,  in  a  ilain  near  the  left  bank  of  tln^  Ser- 
chio, II  in.  N.K.  Pisa,  and  38  m.  W.  Florence;  lat.  4;io 
.Vi'4!l"  N.,  hnig  lOJ  110' 4(1"  E.  Pop,  in  1839,  •ii.im. 
The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls  ;  which  would  lorni, 
however,  but  a  very  feeble  delenco  against  an  enemy. 
The  towers  of  the  cnurches,  rising  above  th?  ramparts, 
have  a  line  efli'ct  in  tlie  rich  and  beautiful  landscape,  the 
view  being  boiindeil  by  vine-clad  hills  spotted  »ith 
villas,  over  which  tower  the  craggy  Appeiiiiines.  On  a 
nearer  Inspection,  the  public  bnlldings  are  less  pleasing  in 
(heir  architecture  than  in  their  distant  efli'ct  ;  yet  many  of 
tliem  are  very  curious  structures.  According  to  Mr. 
Woods,  •'  The  churches  are  all.  more  or  less,  imitations  of 
the  cathedral  at  Pisa  ;  smaller,  indeed,  in  size,  but  some 
of  t  hem  are  decidedly  superior  in  the  proportions  and  <lii- 
posilliin  of  the  parts."  il.cllrrsiit  an  Architect,  li.  410.) 
Most  of  the  churches  are  built  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
catliedral,  mostly  coiistriictinl  In  the  llth  century,  has 
much  carved,  inlaid,  and  mosaic  work  ;  a  rich  display  of 
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itRined  glut ;  a  Madonna,  by  Kra  Bartolnmmco,  and  some 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  churches  of  San 
Michclc,  and  San  Frediano  are  both  ancient.  The  latter 
belonged  to  a  monastery  restored  and  enriched  towards 
the  close  of  the  7th  century.  Frequent  notices,  both  of 
the  monastery  and  the  church,  occur  In  the  succeeding 
centuries,  but  nothing,  It  Is  said,  indicates  that  the  latter 
lias  bean  ever  rebuilt,  or  materially  altered.  Its  curious 
architecture  is  described  by  Woods,  II.  411.  The  du- 
cal  palace  is  a  large  structure,  the  exterior  of  which 
presents  nothing  remarkable;  but  its  interior  Is  su- 
perbly furnished  with  articles  of  Lucca  manufacture,  the 
ceilings  and  walls  being  also  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
I.ucchese  artists.  The  Palaxxo  Pubblko,  the  residence 
of  the  gonfalonicre,  in  the  days  of  the  re|Aibllc,  is 
described  by  Forsyth  as  an  inimenso  and  august  edi- 
fice, which  makes  the  city  round  it  look  little.  There 
is  a  small,  but  handsome  theatre.  Lucca  Is  generally 
well  built :  many  of  the  private  liouses  are  very  good, 
though  their  pointed  roofs,  gable  ends,  &c.  give  It  the 
aspect  rather  of  a  Flemish  than  an  Italian  city.  The 
streets,  though  crooked,  are  broad  and  well-paved  j  and 
the  ramparts,  planted  with  trees,  form  plca.sing  pro- 
menades. It  has  several  colleecs,  a  seminary,  founde<t 
by  Kliia,  Princess  Bacciochi,  sister  of  Napoleou,  for  1(10 
young  ladles,  a  botanic  garden,  a  ducal  library  witli 
21  000  vols.,  a  university  library  with  lfi,(K10  vols.,  a  licpSt 
de  mendiciti,  a  monl^  dipieul,  and  a  savings*  bank.  Vor- 
sytli,  who  visited  this  city  in  lHO;i,  speaks  of  It  as  silent, 
dull,  and  gloomy  ;  It  enjoys,  however,  the  title  of  tin- 
dilUriosa,  and  Is  one  of  the  principal  inland  cimimcrclal 
towns  in  Italy.  Its  manufactures  mostly  consist  of 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  usual  wages  paid  to  men 
vary  from  1  to  14  fr.  a  day ;  women  and  boys  earn  about 
{  fr.  a  day.  The  city  has  also  a  considerable  trade  In 
olive  oil,  &c.  About  12  or  13  m.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio  are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  picturesquely  situated, 
and  frequented  by  numerous  visiters.  The  temperature 
of  the  hottest  spring  is  about  128°  Fah. 

Lucca  was  colonised  by  the  Komans  a.  u.  c.  875.  It 
was  a  municipal  town,  and  frequentiv  the  head  quarters 
of  CiEsar,  during  his  command  In  Oaul.  Traces  of  a 
Koman  amphitheatre  are  still  discoverable.  This  city 
was  taken  by  the  French  In  179!) ;  and,  in  IHiW,  Napoleon 
made  it  the  cap.  of  a  nrlneipallty  he  erected  lor  his 
sister's  husband,  Bacciochi.  (/{ampoldi  i  Wooda  i  For- 
tylh ;  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  i.  173.) 

LUCENA  (an.  Eliiana),  a  town  of  .Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, prov.  Cordova,  31m.  S.S.K.  Cordova,  and  K2m. 
E.Seville.  Pop.,  according  to  Mlflano,  I!l,7lfi.  It  stands 
on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  comprising  some 
respectable  streets,  lined  with  good  houses ;  two  squares, 
anu  agreeable  suburbs.  The  neighbourhood  is  distin- 
guished for  the  abundance  of  its  produce  In  fruit  and 
grain,  which  chiefly  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
pop. ;  but  the  processes  of  tillage  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, and  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  little  tried. 

LUCIUIA  (an.  I.uceria),  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  Ncapol. 
dom.  prov.  Capltanata,  cap,  ciuiton,  on  a  height  abrupt 
towards  its  N.  side,  12  m,  W,N,\V,  Foggla.  "  The  city 
contains  12,000  inhabs.,  apparently  In  easy  circumstances. 
The  houses,  which  are  all  tiled,  are  generally  good  \  but 
tliu  iftreets  are  narrow,  ill-paved,  aiul  dirty.  Some 
ancient  walls,  in  very  bad  condition,  inclose  it ;  and  h 
((ateways  open  from  them  to  an  outward  road,  which 
winds  entirely  round  the  town,  A  fuw  gardens  and 
convents  are  scattered  about,  and  these,  with  some  olive 
plantations  and  vineyards,  in  which  the  natives  have 
small  country  bouses,  contribute  greatly  to  enliven  and 
diversify  the  prospect.  The  vines  are  trained  low  j  aod 
su|>ply  the  proprietors  with  a  g(K)d  strong  white  wine, 
and  a  still  stronger, but  less  pleasing  red  one,"  (Cram-n, 
44,4.').)  About  i  m.  from  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the 
same  eminence,  is  the  Castle  of  Lueera.  a  ruint'd  Gothic 
fortress,  erected  by  the  emperor,  Frederick  II.  The 
extent  of  its  walls  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that 
tiiey  surround  a  second  city  \  but  they  at  present  en- 
circle only  an  empty  area,  overgrown  with  grass.  Cr.iven 
lii'lieves  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  Uonnin 
Inscriptions,  and  pieces  of  sculptures  found  within  the 
area  of  this  building,  that  Its  situation  is  identical  with 
tliat  of  the  cit'idel  of  the  anc,  I.uceria,  taken  by  this 
Sainiilles  after  the  defeat  of  the  Komans  ,it  the  C'audine 
Forks,  and  afterwards  re-takeii  by  L,  I'apirius,  (Tour 
III  the  S.  Provs.  qf  AViii/i't,  4H. )  This  castle  is  a  very 
ronsplcnouB  oliject ;  it  has  a  deep  moat,  a  drawbridge,  2 
large  round  towers,  one  supporting  the  telegraph  which 
cunnnuuii'atisH  with  Foggia,  anil  the  other  a  piece  of 
masonry,  built  with  consummate  skill ;  in  the  hiteriur 
of  its  area  are  traces  of  extensive  cisterns.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Lueera  was  formerly  a  Saracenic  mosiiue, 
and  preserves,  on  the  exterior,  some  marks  of  its  orU 
i;hi.  It  has  a  pulpit  nihirucd  with  that  kind  of  lly- 
zantlne  mosaic,  of  which  tlic  cathedral  of  Salerno  ofl'crs 
an  line  a  specimen  ;  but  Us  iirlncipal  ornaments  are  13 
lii'autil'iil  iiillai's  of  verd  antique,  originally  I'ound  under 
the  cathedral  itself,  and  suppuscd  tu  liave  belunged  to 
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a  temple  of  Apollo:  the  capitals  are  modern.  Facing 
this  church  is  the  bishop's  palace,  considered  the  finest 
pieci!  of  architecture  In  Apulia,  l/he  tribunal  and  other 
public  editlees,  render  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
city  somewhat  Impising,  I  he  Tribunale  Includes  the 
crimin.al  and  civil  courts  for  the  prov.,  the  register-oRlce, 
the  notarial  chaniIxT,  the  residences  of  the  president  and 
Judges,  and  the  public  prisons.  Lueera  has  a  royal  col- 
lege, and  an  extensive  private  collection  of  coins,  medals, 
and  antiquities.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  its  cheese  is  held  in  great  repute. 

Lueera  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Uiomed,  and 
was  th3  cap.  of  Daunia  undisr  the  Greeks  ;  It  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  colony.  Having  fallen  Into  decay,  it 
was  renovated  In  1339,  by  Frederick  II.,  who  transported 
thither  a  colony  of  Saracens  from  Sicily,  to  whom  he 
gave  great  privileges.  In  13(i9,  however,  Charles  of  An- 
jou  expelled  from  the  Neapolitan  dominions  such  Moors 
as  refused  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  converted  the 
mosque  of  Lueera  into  a  church.  Numerous  antiquities  of 
various  ages  have  been  discovered  In  and  about  Lueera. 
(Craven's  Tour,  ^c,,pp,  43 — T)!.;  Swinburne,  I.  157 — 
160. ;  Cramer's  Ancient  Ilali/,  il.  280,  l^c.) 

I.UCERNK  (CANTON  OF), acanton  of  Switzerland, 
ranking  third  In  the  Coiii'ederation,  between  lat.  46°  47' 
and  47°  17'  N.,  and  long.  7°  50'  and  8^  29'  E. ;  having  N. 
Solothiirn  and  Aargau,  E.  Zug,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwnl. 
den,  and  S,  and  W,  Bern:  length  N,E,  and  S,W.  36  in,, 
breadth  varying  from  8  to  30  in. ;  area  .587  sq.  m.  Pop., 
in  1838,  124,521,  all  U.  Catholics,  except  about  ,'iO  Calvin- 
Ists.  The  surface  In  the  N.  Is  generally  plain,  undulating 
in  the  centre,  and  rising  gradually  towards  the  S,.  where 
are  several  mountain-ranges  of  considerable  height.  The 
principal  of  these  Is  M,  Pilate,  between  Lucerne  and 
Unterwalden,  Its  highest  summit,  the  Tomlishorn  being 
estimated  at  7,128  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  S. 
and  E.  parts  of  the  canton  are  watered  by  tlxs  Reuss  and 
Little  Emineii ;  the  other  rivers  are  the  WIgger,  Sur, 
VInon,  &c.,  all  having  a  N.  course,  and  joining  the  Aar 
in  Aargau  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  (which  see)  forms  a 
part  of  Its  E.  boundary,  and  the  cant,  cui.ipi-ises  several 
small  lakes,  as  that  of  Sempach,  4  m.  In  leiigtii,  -ind  me- 
morable for  the  battle  fought  on  Its  banks  9  July  I38G 
(see  Sempach),  those  of  Ualdegg,  3  m.  In  length,  Ma,ien, 
&c.  The  climate  Is  mild,  and  the  soli  more  favourabio 
to  agriculture  than  that  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  can- 
tons. According  to  Ebel,  more  corn  Is  grown  than  Is 
required  for  home  consumption.  Inglis,  however,  affirms 
that  the  surplus  is  very  trifling,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  grain  brought  to  the  corn-market  in  the  town  of 
LuciTiie  i.imos  Irom  the  canton  of  Aargau,  "  I  have  never 
seen,"  says  he,  "  any  where  more  abundant  crops  than 
arc  proiliiced  In  Lucerne,  where  time  and  Industry  are 
bestowed  upon  the  lands.  In  no  part  of  Switzerland 
might  the  inliab,  be  more  at  their  ease  than  In  this  can 
ton  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  commune  in  which  paupers 
are  not  toue  found,"  Industry  Is  not  nearly  so  .ictive  as 
In  the  neighbouring  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich.  Thu 
vine  flnurlshcs  in  some  parts,  fruit  Is  plentiful,  and  wino 
an:7  elder  are  produced  ;  but  the  chici  occupations  of  the 
people  arc  cattle  breeding,  and  dairy-husbandry.  The 
Entlibuch,  or  valley  of  the  Little  Eminen,  about  25  m.  in 
length,  ailbrds  pasturage  for  about  7,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  1 1 ,000  sheep  and  goats  :  the  inhab.  make  large  quan- 
tities of  cheese,  whicli,  though  nut  so  good  as  that  of  tho 
Eininenthal  in  Bern,  is  exported  as  the  produce  of  tho 
latter  district.  The  inliab,  of  this  vall<>y  are  remarkable 
lor  their  vigour.  Intelligence,  and  Indepeiident  spirit,  and 
are  usually  richer  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  canton  ; 
but  they  are  neither  so  well  clothed  nor  have  sucb  neat 
cottages  as  the  peasantry  of  the  Einnienthal,  (Coxe's 
Letters  on  Switzerlanri,  lett,  23.)  Traces  of  vnrlou.i 
metals,  coal,  &e„  are  met  with  in  this  canton,  but  no 
mines  are  wrought.  Manufacturing  Industry  is  unim- 
portant, and  is  mostly  cimtlned  to  domestic  linen  weaving 
and  spinning.  The  inliab.  are  more  occupied  in  the  transit 
trade  from  N,  Switzerland  across  the  St,  Gothard,  than 
in  any  commercial  dealings  of  their  own. 

The  government  Is  vested  In  the  Council  of  One  Hun- 
dred, .W  of  whose  members  arc  chosen  from  among  tlie 
citizens  of  ihccaii.,  and  ,50  from  the  inhab.  of  other  parts 
of  the  cantini,  I'he  18  ar'undlsseiiieiits  Into  which  tlie 
cant,  is  subdivided,  a-id  the  three  municipalities  of  Sur- 
see,  Sempach,  and  Villi^au,  send  I  ii,eni,  each  to  the 
council,  and  the  remaining  29  niems,  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  chosen  by  the  council  itself.  The  council  also 
nominates  40  of  the  deps.  from  the  town  of  Lucerne,  tlio 
reinainlng  10  being  sent  by  that  municipality.  The  rij^ht 
of  eltsction  belongs  to  every  native  (bourgeois)  of  the 
canton  2(1  years  of  age,  having  property  to  tlie  amount  "f 
400  fr.,  and  who  lias  not  ticen  penally  condemned,  or  is 
binknipt.  Members  of  the  council  must  be  25  years  of 
age,  and  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of  4,000  fr., 
iir  have  rendered  important  services  to  the  state.  A  boily 
of  30  nionibers,  3il  years  of  age,  chosen  from  among  tho 
council,  and  holding  olUce  for  life,  forms  thu  senate,  to 
u  hicli  is  conlldcd  all  the  executive  power.  The  council 
Ci3 
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meets  regularly  three  times  a  year,  but  may  be  convoked 
oftencr,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate.    Two  avoyers,  or 

E residents,  are  choaen  annually  from  among  the  senate, 
y  the  council,  one  to  preside  at  the  council  and  the  other 
•n  the  court  of  appeal.  The  latter  triliunal  Is  composed 
of  I'i  mems.,  chosen  from  the  senate,  and  has  authority 
in  all  legal  causes,  except  in  cases  of  capital  punishment, 
when  the  senate  is  assembled  to  pronounce  judgment. 
The  council  of  state  for  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
chosen  from  among  the  senate,  when  Lucerne  has  the 
directorial  power,  which  occurs  once  every  three  years. 
In  ecclesiastical  matters.  Lucerne  Is  subordinate  to  the 
bishop  of  Basle  ;  but  l)eing  at  the  head  of  the  Kom. 
Cath.  cantons  of  Switzerland,  it  was  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  papal  nunniu  till  IKS.'i,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  with  the  government,  the  nuncio 
removed  Into  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  Public  instruction 
Is  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of  senators  :  it 
has  been  till  lately  indilferently  conducted,  l>ut  Is  im- 
proving. The  public  revenue  amounted  in  1S;)2  tu3rii>,i;(9 
Swiss  fr.,  the  public  expenditure  to  35U,283  fr.  A  con- 
tingent of  1,734  troops  is  furnished  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  2(),()0<)  Swiss  fr.  money. 

Lt'ciiRNB,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
canton,  and  one  of  the  three  seats  of  the  Swiss  diet,  on 
both  sides  the  Iteuss,  where  it  issues  from  the  \V.  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Lurerne,  Ifim.  8.S.W.  Zurich,  and 
«m.  E.N  E.  Berne.  Lat.  470.3'  27",  long.  8°  18'3.V'  E. 
Pop.  7,000.  Its  situation  Is  highly  picturesque,  and  its 
environs  abound  with  pleasant  prumunadcs.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  watchtowers,  and  on  the  land 
aide  is  inclosed  by  a  continuous  wall.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edilices.  The  catliedral, 
founded  in  fiU.'V  (Ebfl),  has  a  painting  of  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  Lanfranc,  and  an  organ  with  nearly 
3,(I0()  iiipes.  The  rhiirclies  of  St.  Peter  and  the  .Tesuits 
are  liandsomc  buildings  ;  and  there  are  several  convents  ; 
that  of  tile  Jesuits  has,  however,  been  happily  converted 
Into  a  lyccnm.  The  most  remarkable  ohjccts  in  Lucerne 
are  the  4  bridges  over  the  Keuss,  connecting  the  great 
and  little  towns.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable 
length  ;  ail  of  them  are  covered  and  ornamented  with 
pictures  illustrative  of  Swiss  and  Scripture  history,  or 
copied  from  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  The  town-hall, 
where  the  diet  and  cantonal  coiuicil  meet,  erected  in  IfiWi, 
Is,  though  small,  a  handsome  building.  In  the  arsenal 
are  several  suits  of  iuicieiit  armour,  ini^iudlng  the  coat  of 
mail  worn  by  Leopold  of  Austri.a,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Sempach.  Lucerne  has  2  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
mint,  a  jail,  a  theatre,  public  lihraries  belnngiiig  to  the 
town,  the  Jesuits,  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  &c.,  and  a 
lyceum,  with  14  professors  of  theology,  law,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  fine 
arts.  Attached  to  the  lyceum  Is  a  large  public  school. 
"  Into  this  school  every  child  until  ttie  age  of  12  is  ad- 
mittetl,  upon  payment  of  (i  francs  a  year,  and  is  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  first  principles  of 
Latin  ;  and  this  privilege  of  acquiring,  in  early  years,  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  is  not  confincnl  to  the  city  of  Lu- 
cerne, nor  even  to  the  canton  ;  persons  may  cfalm  ad- 
mittance frcnn  any  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  even 
from  foreign  countries.  The  college  and  the  school  are 
one  establishment ;  and  every  one  who  lias  received  his 
education  in  the  srhixd  is  immediateiv  received  as  a  pupil 
of  the  coili-ge,  and  pays  nothing  for  Ills  instruction  tliiTe. 
The  original  fund  for  this  estalilishinent  amounted  to 
400,000  fr.,  l)Ut  has  subsequently  lieen  greatly  increased 
bydonalions."  (/ng/i's,  il<p.li7.)  The  institutions  for  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  lohab.  are  on 
a  scale  of  great  liljeralily,  though  education  be  far  fri)m 
being  widely  difl^ised  either  in  the  city  or  the  cuiton 
generally.  In  the  town  is  the  celebrated  model  in  reli'  f 
of  Switzerland,  made  by  (ieneral  Pfjfler;  and  in  .tne 
Pfyffer  Garden,  outsiiie  the  walls,  is  a  monument,  from 
a  design  hy  Thorwaldsen,  to  commemorate  the  Swiss 
Riiards  who  fell  at  Paris  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the 
Tuilleries,  on  the  lOtli  of  August,  1702.  "  It  represents 
a  lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death,  with  a  spear 
sticking  in  his  side,  yet  cndeavonrinK  with  his  last  gasp  1 
to  protect  from  Injury  a  shield  hearing  the  fleur-de-lis 
of  the  Bourbons,  whieli  he  holds  in  his  paws.  'Jhe  i 
flgure,  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  is  28  ft.  long,  and  ; 
18  It.  high,  and  its  execution  (whieli  Is  by  .Miorn  of. 
Constance)  merits  gri'at  praise."  (  Munny's  Hiinrilioak. ) 

The  weekly  corn  nmrket  hehl  here  is  one  of  the  Ino^t  . 
extensive  In  Swilieriand.  Lucerne  has  a  casino  aii<l  a 
theatre  open  in  winter.  Oaiieing  is  prohibited  hy  tlie 
atuhorities,  except  during  the  last  three  d.iys  ot  the  car- 
nival and  on  a  few  other  special  occasions.  This  prohi- 
bition is  strictly  enforced  In  Zurich  ;  but  it  appears  less 
absurd  there  than  in  a  Catholic  cantcm. 

The  city  of  Lucerne  was  given  by  Pep'n  in  7<i8  to  the 
abbots  of  Murhach  in  Alsace;  to  whom  it  belongeii  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  I3lh  century,  svIkmi  it  was  solii  to 
the  House  of  llapsbiirg.  But  in  13,32,  the  citizens,  im- 
patient of  the  Austrian  yoke,  rebelled,  and  Joined  the 
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three  primitive  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  In 
less  than  30  yean  they  conquered  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the  canton.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French 
May  1.,  1798,  and  was  for  eight  months  the  cap.  of  the 
Helvetic  government. 

Lucerne  (Lake  of)  (Germ.  JVaMtlHtler  See,  or  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons),  a  lake  of  Switzer- 
land, In  nearly  the  centre  of  that  country,  between  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  Schwytz  N.,  Uri  E.,  and 
Unterwalden  S.  It  is  the  largest  and  decidedly  the  finest 
lake  In  the  Interior  of  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  most 
pictiiresaue  in  Europe.  It  Is  of  a  singular  cruciform 
shape,  with  an  addition  to  its  E,  end,  termed  the  Lake  of 
UrI.  Its  greatest  lengtii  is  about  2.5  m. ;  but  the  breadth 
of  .any  of  its  .arms  is  seldom  more  than  2  or  3  m.  Area 
estimated  at  A3  sq.  m, ;  height  of  its  surface  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea,  1,380  ft.  ;  depth  varying  from  300  ft. 
near  Lucerne  to  9(KI  ft.  near  Its  E.  end.  The  Keuss  tra- 
verses this  lake  in  its  entire  length,  emerging  from  it 
near  its  VV.  extremity.  Its  banks  exhibit  every  gradation 
of  scenery,  from  a  gently  rising  and  fertile  country  at  its 
W.  end,  to  rugged  and  savage  sublimity  on  the  Lake  of 
Uri.  Its  E.  and  S.  parts  are  surrounded  by  mountains 
rising  to  m.tny  thousand  feet  almve  the  sea,  the  chief  of 
which  arc  Mounts  Pilate  and  Itlghi.  Its  shores  abound 
in  localities  memorable  in  early  .Swiss  history.  At  the  N. 
extremity  of  what  1^  called  the  Lake  of  Uri  is  the  little 
town  of  Brunnen,  where,  in  I3lft,  a  treaty  was  entered 
Into  by  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  Like  all  mountain 
lakes,  it  Is  subject  to  violent  tempests ;  and  in  cnnse. 
qiicnce  of  the  different  positions  of  its  different  arms,  and 
the  influence  of  tire  surrounding  mountains,  dlfTereiit 
winds  seem  to  prevail  in  different  parts  of  its  extent  at 
the  same  time.  A  steam-boat  plies  8  times  a  week  in 
summer,  and  a  times  at  other  seasons,  between  Lucerne 
at  its  W.  and  Fiuelen  .it  its  E.  extremity,  calling  at  the 
intermediate  ports.  ( llhtt.  Voi/agenr  en  Suisse,  3GH — 38 1 . ; 
Pjcol's  Slaliat.  (If  la  Sr/mc,  212— 233. ;  Cote's  Switxcr- 
liinci ;  tnelis's  Swilzer/nnd,  S(C. ) 

LUCI.4  (ST).,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  islands, 
belonging  to  the  Windward  groiip;  In  lat  14"  N.,  and 
long,  (iio  W.,  about  20  m.  N.N.E.  St.  Vincent,  and  -a 
m.  S.  Martinique.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  being 
nearly  32  m.  in  length  by  about  12  m.  In  its  greatest 
breaiitli.  Its  area  has  been  difl'erently  estimated,  but 
may  amount  to  about  300  sq.  m.  Pop.,  by  the  last 
census,  10,017,  of  whom  13,348  were  blacks.  The 
central  and  E.  parts  of  the  island  are  occupied  by  the 
tableland,  called  I'aplsterre  ;  tlie  W.  part,  which  has 
a  much  less  elevaticm.  Is  called  Basseterre.  These  two 
districts  differ  widely  in  physical  aspect ;  but  each,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  is  subject  to  the  operation  of  those 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  exert  a  baneful  Inllu- 
ence  on  the  health  of  Europeans  in  tropical  climates. 
St.  Lucia  has.  In  fact,  always  been  noted  for  its  un- 
healthiness.  At  an  average  of  the  20  years,  ending 
with  1830,  the  annual  deaths  amounted  to  upwards  of 
122  per  thousand  of  the  white,  and  42  per  thousand  of 
the  black  troops. 

"  Basseterre,  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  islanil, 
abounds  in  swam|>s  and  marshes.  Capisterre  consists 
of  a  succession  of  abrupt  mountains  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  fantastic  shapes,  covered  to  the  summit 
witli  lorest  trees  ami  dense  underwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines,  wliich,  being  too  narrow  to  admit 
ol  free  ventilation,  are  at  all  times  replete  with  moisture, 
and  choked  up  with  decayed  vegetation  in  every  stage  ol 
decomposition.  "  The  climate  is  principally  characterised 
by  extreme  moisture  and  variableness.  During  several 
months,  but  particularly  inOet.  and  Nov.,  rain  is  incestaiit 
and  siiowers  are  frequent  for  at  least  9  months  of  tlie  year. 
Cool  dry  weather  geni-rally  sets  in  aliout  (Christmas,  iiiid 
continues  3  or  4  months,  at  which  time  the  ciimat,'  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  though  not  nior^i  healtliy,  si/icc 
it  is  at  that  period  of  the  year  that  the  greatest  mor- 
tality prevails.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  tlie 
weather  is  sometimes  dry  .and  sultry,  at  others  cold  and 
damp,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  10  or  12  degs.  of  tem- 
perature in  a  lew  hours."  (Tiilloe/i's  Report  im  Mtir. 
lality,  Sjc.  in  Ihr  IV.  imlies.)  The  range  of  the  tlier- 
mimieter  is  much  the  same  as  at  Dominica.  Nearly 
H,.'iiK)  acres  are  under  crops,  and  4,70(1  in  pasture.  'I'lie 
mountai.is  are  I'eutliereil  to  the  top  with  ti.li  forest  trees, 
and  the  valleys  at  tlieir  feet  alxiund  with  excellent 
timber. 

St.  Lucia  has  several  good  harbours,  the  chief  iH'ing 
the  Carenage  on  the  W.  coast,  within  which  30  ships 
of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  security,  without  even,  as 
is  stated,  being  moored.  The  wish  to  command  this 
admirable  harhinir  was.  in  truth,  the  motive  wliicli 
made  the  island  lie  formerly  so  much  coveted  by  tlie 
European  |iowers. 

The  (iii.antilies  of  the  principal  articles  imported  int'i 
tlie  United  Kingdom  from  St.  Lucia  in  1838  and  I8:v.i, 
were:  — 
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'I'lie  total  value  of  the  exports  from  St.  Lucia,  in  1836, 
ninounteil  to  69,010/. ;  and  that  of  tlio  Imports  in  the 
same  year  to  00,344/.  During  tliat  year  371  ships,  of  tlie 
aKXrcKate  burden  of  13,044  tons  entered,  and  370  of  the 
BilKfegate  burden  of  13,160  tons  lelt  the  ports  of  the 
colony. 

The  island  is  divided  into  9  parishes.  Castries,  the 
cap.,  lies  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  and  winding  bay  of  the  same  name.  Tiic 
fort,  where  most  of  the  troops  in  the  island  are  sta- 
tioned, is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  liill,  called 
Morne  Fortune,  ab<iut  li  ni.  from  Ca.strles,  and  «.W  il. 
above  the  level  of  the  si'a.  Near  it  is  the  principal 
liospltal.  Another  hospital,  and  some  barracks,  are 
erected  on  IMgcon  Island,  a  small,  conical,  and  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  islet,  neav  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
island.  St.  Lucia  is  governed  by  a  governor  and 
cciuncil,  acting  under  orders  from  Kngland.  The  mu- 
tual jealousic^s  of  Kngland  and  France  prevented,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  permanent  settlement  being  made 
on  the  island,  which  was  tlien  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
neutral  territory.  At  length  it  was  ceded  to  the  French 
in  I76:i.  But  being  taken  by  the  Engliah  in  1H03,  it  was 
detinilively  assigned  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  I'aris.  (I'arl. 
Krports,  Sjc. ) 

LL'CIA  (STA.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  intend,  and  distr. 
of  Messina,  cap.  canton,  in  a  healthy  situation  on  the 
declivity  of  Mt.  Dinnaniaro,  7  m.  S.  by  E.  Milazzo.  I'on., 
in  IH31,  6,270. 

l.UCKIPOOR,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
distr.  Tipcrah,  a  few  miles  from  the  nioutli  of  the  Brah- 
luiqiutra,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  small  river, 
loOm.  E.N.E.  Calcutta;  lat.  2!2o  r,«' N.,  long,  yo"  43' 
v..  Coarse  cotton  cloths  of  a  substantial  kind  are  made 
here;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  so  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, that  Luckijiour  is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns 
ill  Itiitish  India. 

I.UCKNOW  (Hind.  Lakshmanavale),  a  large  city 
of  Hindustan,  prov.  and  kingdom  uf  Oude,  of  which  it  is 
tlie  cap.,  on  the  Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  about 
iril)  m.  N.W.  Benares,  and  26.')  m.  3.E.  by  E.  Delhi ;  hit. 
26°  bV  N.,  long.  80°  50*  E.  I'on.  formerly  estimated  at 
31)0,000  ;  but  now  probably  under  2<K),WI().  This  city  is 
interesting  from  its  being  the  cap.  of  one  of  tlie  most 
powerful  native  states  in  Hindostan,  with  which  the 
British  power  in  its  rise  and  progress  in  India,  has  been 
more  intimately  connected  than  any  other ;  and  It  is  also 
one  into  wliicii  European  iiabits  have  been  very  exten- 
sively Introduced  by  the  late  reforming  sovereign  of 
Oude,  Saadet  All.  "  When  viewed  from  tiie  summit  of  a 
lofty  edilice,  Luoknow  presents  a  cimfusion  of  gilded 
cupolas  .ind  pinnacles,  turrets,  minaiets,  .ind  arches, 
liiiunded  by  the  winding  Goomty,  and  so  thickly  inter- 
sperseil  with  tlio  richest  tro|)ical  foliage,  as  apparently 
to  realise  the  most  fantastic  visions  of  oriental  splendour. 
A  nearer  insiiection,  however,  does  not  fullil  the  antici- 
p.Uions  which  a  bird's-eye  survey  is  calculated  to  excite. 
Tliis  capital  may  be  divided  into  3  quarters.  Tlie  iirst 
ii  the  city,  properly  so  called,  containing  the  sliops  ancl 
private  dwellings  of  the  inhabs.  connected  with  the  court 
iind  residency.  Tiie  streets  here  are  sunk  10  or  12  ft. 
Ill  low  tiie  surface,  and  are  so  narrow  that  two  carts 
e  mill  it  pass  ;  besides  liijliig  lllthy  In  tlie  extreme.  The 
I'liowk,  and  one  or  two  bazaars  in  its  vicinity,  are 
gooil  streets ;  but  on  the  wliole,  this  extensive  quarter  is 
mure  meanly  Ijiiilt  than,  perhaps,  any  city  uf  the  same 
1,111k  In  Ilindostan. 

"  The  second  quarter  of  Luckiinxv  was  built  mostly 
i>y  the  late  nabob,  Saadet  All.  It  st.inds  near  the  (ioonity, 
Inwards  tile  H.l'..  and  consists  of  one  vurv  handsome 
flreet.  after  tlie  Kiirupean  fashion,  above  a  mile  in  length, 
with  liarjkars  striking  out  at  right  angles,  and  a  well- 
liiiiit  new  ilmv'k  or  market-place  in  the  centre,  with  a 
lofty  gateway  at  eacli  extremity,  whic^i  presents  a 
Grecian  front  on  one  side,  and  a  Moorish  one  on  the 
other.  The  houses  th.it  eoTniKise  the  remainder  of  tills 
(.treet  belong  to  the  king,  and  are  occupied  by  members 
of  his  family,  or  officers  of  his  household.  Tiiese  are, 
for  the  must  pail,  in  the  Eiifriish  style,  but  witli  a 
str.inge  oeeasional  mixliire  of  K,i<lerii  architecture.  Tlie 
fame  remark  apiilies  to  the  palaces,  &c.  that  occupy  the 
sp.'ice  between  this  vtreet  and  the  river.  All  these  pa- 
i.iees  are  hiied  willi  European  fiiniitnrc  and  pictures, 
ami  in.iy  rank  witli  conifortabli  English  houses;  but 
none  is  on  a  scale  of  royal  magnlticence.  'J'he  king's 
peculiar  residence  only  excelii  tlie  others  in  U-ing  ap. 
|iru:irlied  through  6  spacious  courts,  witli  reservoirs, 
loiintains,  and  innumerable  piecpii  of  cast  statuary,  China 
llgiires,  and  other  toys  that  decorate  its  area.  The  ad- 
j:ieeiit  buildings  of  the  British  residency  tcrinlnale  tlie 
{ir.'at  street  to  the  N.  At  Its  opposite  extremity  i>  the 
entrance  of  the  Dclkustia  park,  an  artllicial  wildcrneis 


of  high  grass,  with  which  C^adet  AH  clothed  the  arid 
tract  between  Lucknowand  Constantia,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer,  antelopes,  and  peacocks. 

"  The  third  quarter  of  the  city  adjoins  the  Goomty  to 
the  N.W.  being  only  separated  by  a  wretched  bazaar 
from  the  second.  It  consists  chiefly  of  palaces  aud  re- 
ligious buildings ;  and  lieing  in  a  style  more  purely 
oriental  than  the  modern  portion  of  the  citv,  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  quarter  to  a  stranger.  The  magni- 
ficent pile  of  Iinaum-Mrah,  with  its  noble  gateway, 
called  the  Houmi-derwafseh ;  the  new  palace  built,  but 
never  finished,  by  Saadet  All,  the  Dowlel-klianah,  &c. 
are  the  cliief  ornaments  of  this  division  of  Lucknow." 
(llamUtons  E.  I.  Gaz.,  il.  130,  131.) 

There  arc  many  stately  khans,  and  tome  handsome 
mosques  and  pagodas  scattered  in  diflbrent  parts  of  tlie 
wretched  alleys,  of  which  the  city  chiefly  consists ;  but  tiie 
most  striking  buildings,  as  in  other  Mohammedan  capitals, 
are  the  royal  toinbs  and  mosques.  Of  these  the  Imaum- 
hurah,  or  tomb  and  mosune  of  Asophud  Dowliih,  is  the 
chief.  It  is  said  by  Lord  V'Micntia  to  bo  the  most  lieautifnl 
building  lie  liad  seen  in  India.  "  The  approach  to  the 
building  Is  through  a  very  large  (quadrangle  to  a  garden, 
elevated  a  small  height ;  on  one  side  of  wiiieli  is  a  very 
beautiful  mosque,  and  on  the  other  the  Bolee  palace. 
The  Imaum-bdrah  Itself  is  built  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
and  consists  of  3  long  and  fmely-praportioned  apart- 
ments, running  parallel  to  each  otner ;  in  the  middle 
one  is  the  tomb,  level  with  the  ground."  (Vahntia'a 
Trav.,  1.  1.57.)  The  central  room  is,  according  to  Ha- 
milton,  167  ft.  In  length,  by  .52  ft.  in  breadth,  with  au 
octagon  room  at  each  end  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  centri ,. 
a  raised  set  of  rooms,  or  open  arches,  with  fiiiintains  and 
basins  of  water  under  eacli  arch.  Lord  Valentia  says, 
that  a  range  of  silver  temples  or  cenotaphs  also  cxtemls 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  room,  raised  on  plat- 
forms about  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  each  valued  at 
from  .50,0110  to  100,000  rupees.  The  Itotnni-Di-rtinxnIi, 
so  called  from  being  supposcnl  a  copy  of  one  of  the  gates 
at  Constantinople,  is  in  a  light  and  elegant,  though  Ian- 
tastic  style,  and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. A  good  engraving  of  it  and  a  part  of  the  citv,  is 
given  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels.  (1. 173.)  Near  it  is' tlie 
Fivefold  palace,  a  large  fnrtiiied  building,  appropriated  to 
the  wives,  fee.  of  deceased  sovereigns. 

Two  bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  Goomty  at 
Lucknow  ;  one  a  heavy  bridge  of  masonry,  the  other  a 
bridge  of  boats.  The  erection  of  an  iron  bridge  was 
projected  by  Saadet  All,  but  the  materials  arrived  from 
iEngland  too  late  for  the  accomiiiishment  of  the  work 
during  bis  lifetime  ;  and  his  heir,  conformably  to  a  pre- 
judice universal  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Hindos- 
tan, declined  the  unlucky  task  of  completing  the  un- 
finished undertaking  of  a  deceased  predecessor.  About 
3  ni.  from  Lucknow  is  Baroun,  a  country  seat  of  the  last- 
named  chief,  built  by  himself.  It  is  in  a  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  has,  as  might  be  expected,  many  faults ; 
but  it  is  ornamented  by  a  very  (Ine  portico,  rising  the 
whole  height  of  the  house  in  front.  Near  the  city  is  also 
Constantia,  the  former  residence  of  a  general  In  the 
E.  I.  Company's  service,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of 
7  Incs  of  rupees  ;  but  this  building  is  in  wretched  tiiste, 
and  only  imposing  at  a  distance.  Il  has,  however,  or 
had,  some  fine  gardens  attached  to  it. 

Lucknow  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
I,aks/inian,l\n'  brother  of  Rama  ;  who  had  his  residence 
here,  to  extinguish  the  recollection  of  which  Aurung- 
zebe  erected  a  mosque  with  2  minarets  on  its  site.  After 
the  battle  of  Buxar,  Shuja  ud  Dowlah  removed  his  court 
from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad  ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1775, 
his  successor  made  tliis  city  again  the  cap.  of  Oude. 
(l.orri  l'alinlin\s  Trnvf/f.i.  13.5—17.5.;  Mod.  Trav. s  Ha. 
vvtton's  llinriuslan  and  E.  I.  (Jaz.  ^c.) 

LUCKl'UT-BUNDEH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Cuteh,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port  after  Mandavee,  on 
the  Khoree,  or  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Indus,  on  the 
iiigh  road  from  Mandavee  to  IIvderab<idand  Tatta,  82m. 
S.E.  Iiy  .S.  liie  last-named  city,  a'nd67m.  W.N.W.  Bhooj. 
It  is  defended  by  a  good  fort.  Early  in  the  present 
century.  It  had  but  2,0(X)  inhabs.,  and  owing  to  the  shal- 
low.K'ss  of  tlic  river,  could  only  be  approached  by  very 
small  crad  ;  but,  by  an  earthquake  in  1810,  the  Indus 
was  deepened  at  Luckput  to  more  than  18  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  there  is  now  20  ft.  water  In  its  channel  fVom 
tlie  ocean  to  Bustn,  8  m.  below  this  town.  (Geog.  Journal, 
ill.  119.)  This  must,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Luckput-Buiider,  though  we 
have  not  learned  the  particulars. 

Lt'DLOW,  a  mini,  and  p.*rl.  bor.,  m.irket  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Salop,  hiind.  MuuBlow,on  the  Teme, 
24  m.  S.  Shrewsbury,  32  m.  W.  by  S.  Birmingham,  and 
126  in.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  in  1H3I, 
fi,332.  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  On  a  Iwld  rock, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town, 
stands  the  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  In  1130. 
I  The  walls  and  towers  uhii.'h  still  remain  present  a  muss 
I  U4 
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of  extenilve  and  magnificent  ruins;  and  round  the 
caitle  are  public  walks  iliaded  witli  trees,  from  wlitcli 
tliere  (a  a  fine  prospect  of  tiie  surrounding  country. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  "the  Cross,"  a  handsome 
(tone  buiiding,  with  rooms  over  it  used  as  a  scliool ;  and 
in  Cnstle  Street  is  the  niarliet-house,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  open,  and  serves  as  a  corn-marl(ct,  thn  upper 
part  comprising  several  large  rooms,  used  for  corpo. 
ration  meetings,  assemblies,  public  balls,  &c.  The 
guildhall,  where  the  quarter  st^ssions  and  court  of  re- 
cord are  held,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  modern  struc- 
ture ;  and  tlicre  is  a  prison  called  Gaolford's  Tower.  Per- 
(brmances  are  given  in  a  small  theatre  during  the  races, 
which  are  held  in  the  neighlwiurhood.  The  church, 
which  standi  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
cruciform  buiiding  of  perpendicular  architecture,  sur- 
mo\nited  by  a  square  embattled  tower,  rising  from  the  in- 
tersection. The  interior  is  very  beautiful :  lofty  pointed 
arclies  divide  tl:-;  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  and  at  the  K. 
end  of  a  very  spacious  choir  is  a  noble  window,  cntirelv 
filled  with  painted  glass:  the  whole  church  is  ceiled  with 
fine  oali.  and  embellished  with  carving.  The  S.  entrance 
is  peculiar,  rmisisting  of  a  hexagonal  porch  richly  or- 
namented. The  living  (valued  at  ifiO/  a  year)  Is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  gift  of  tlie  lord  chancellor.  There  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  to  lH)th  the 
church  and  chapels  .Sunday  sch<H)ls  are  attached,  fur- 
nishing religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  .VKI  children. 
Tlie  gramm.ir-sohool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kd- 
warti  VI.,  is  intended  to  give  free  instruction,  in  Kiiglish 
and  cliissicnl  learning,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents  within 
the  bor.  The  pupils  comprise  abmit  30  free  b<iys,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  pay  scholars  boarding  with 
the  master,  who  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  KKI/.,  and  is 
assisted  by  an  usher,  i'he  master  liolda.  also,  the  otlice  of 
preacher,  with  a  salary  of  AHl.  a  year.  A  national  school, 
under  the  siiptrlntendence  of  the  rector  and  a  com- 
mittee, is  attende<l  hy  I.V)  boys  and  KN)  girls ;  and  is 
libi'rally  supiHirtiHl,  partly  by  contributions,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  funds  of  a  bliie.coat  charity  recently  merged 
Into  It 

I.udlnw,  as  a  place  of  trade,  is  of  little  importance. 
Tlie  glove  trade  formerly  employed  several  hundred 
hands  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  diniinislied.  \ 
•mall  liannel-mill  einiiloys  alxmt  W  hands,  ami  Ihi're  is  a 
cniisideralile  pap<>r-mill.  Malting  and  tanning  are  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent  ;  lint  the  chief  business  Is  con- 
flne«l  to  the  retailinu  of  gorxis  consvnneil  in  the  town  and 
neiglib(mrho(Ml.  ifie  corporation  charter  was  granted 
by  Kdward  IV.,  and  has  been  subsequently  conlirini'd  hy 
D  dilferent  monarcha.  I'nder  the  Mimiclpal  Ki-forni  Art, 
thi'  '..iverninent  u  vested  In  a  recorder,  4  alclermen,  and 
12  "owncilliirs.  Corporation  revenms  In  |h;vi.  »(il/.  The 
bor.  has  returned  2  nn-ms.  to  the  II  of  C.  »iiue  \'i  Kd- 
ward I V.  i  tlie  right  of  elertiiin.  previiiu«ly  to  the  Ileform 
Art.  Iielug  iioniliially  vested  in  the  resident  biirgessei 
(inaiii'  soTiy  birth,  marriage,  or  gilt),  tint  KiiliKtantiaily  i!i 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Karl  I'uwis.  The  electoral  llinit^ 
were  enlarged  by  the  lloiindary  Act,  so  as  to  huliide,  n Dh 
the  old  iHir..  the  townthlii  of  l.iidfcird,  ami  a  part  of  the 
par.  of  .Stanton  I.aicy.  Ilrglsteicd  electors  In  1h:1!I-4(I, 
4ri.  Market  (Hell  attended)  on  Moiiiiay  ;  falr«.  ihlitiy 
for  horses,  rattle,  anil  |ilg»,  Sloii  lieforr  I  eli.  111..  Tiie*. 
b«'l"rcHa«tiT.  Wed.  In  WFiltiiiii  nril,  Aug.  'il  .  Sent  VK.. 
an>i  Dec.  li.  ;  on  the  t«  i>  hix  <>i  *  lili'h  largr  iiuaiitities  of 
hiip%  Hri>  exposed  lor  a  tif 

I  he  history  of  l.iidlow  is  closely  couiierted  ullh  that 
of  Its  c.istle,  which.  iH'inu  erected  by  the  b.iroiis  of  Mont- 
gomery In  till'  I'ilh  leiiliiry,  rniilinueil  in  a  iMliitiilile 
st;iti*  till  the  siiii|>ri>4H|oii  ot  thi'  riiiiiH'il  of  tin*  Marrhi'^ 
of  Wales  In  VVilllam  III.  To  all  loverkof  Kniili'-h  poetry 
Ibis  cattle  i*  Interoinig.  as  hating  lieeii  the  Mine  where 
Milton's  "  I'liiniK"  H.i>  |ierli>rnie<l  In  lii,'ll,  iiy  the  family 
of  Ihi-  I'arl  III  Hrldiieualer 

I.rnWKiSlli  IK;  1  town  of  WIrlenilinrg.  rire. 
N'e<  kar.  of  ulilib  it  Is  the  viit>  on  rimng  ground,  about 
I  in.  W  .  of  the  Seedir.  and  "  m  N.  .Sliittgard  I'np.  in 
iH.'i;  (i/Diii.  It  i,  ,,iii  III  the  liest  laid  out  anil  ii.init>iiiiie«t 
towns  of  the  kiiigiliMii  ;  hut  1>  dull  I  harles  Stnei,  hy 
Khich  It  !•  traM'r>eil  troiii  end  to  end  Is  I  in  In  length 
and.  like  most  >■!  the  other  streets.  In  lined  Hitli  rnus  of 
trees.  Kroin  1777  tii  \'X\.  I,iiilwlg>liuri(  was  the  ehlef 
tesidence  oi  the  eiiurl  :  Us  nalai  e,  ihiingli  now  ile- 
■eried,  is  one  iil  the  largf'i>t  and  (iite>t  in  (ierinaiiy  ;  anil 
it  has  a  galler\'  nf  iilil  tiemtiin,  Dutiti.  and  l-leinliih 
pleliires  i  and  n  theatre  I'be  palaie.gartleii-.  formerly 
celebrated  inr  ll'eir  Oeaiily.  are  nii»  tailing  Inl'i  dli 
order    from    iteirle.t.       I.udwiirshurg   ha*    a    Lutheran 

{larish  ehiirrli.  three  other  i  hon  hes,  an  ar al.  a  mill. 
ary  school  fur  vn  iilHcers'  sons,  a  Ivi  enm,  an  orphan 
■svliim.and  H.irkliDOse.  hiiu>e  ot  riirreitinii  fur  feniales. 
•cliool  fur  pour  ihililreti  tkimtfrri-tftinfiMrtH^hi/ti,  a  eaii- 
non-foundr),  ainl  manufaelures  of  ximiIIiii  i  loth,  earth 
enware,  ami  luiltoni.  In  the  m  ighliouilnHHl  aie  llii' 
royal  summer  palai  ■•  of  lavii'iie  aiil  Mmirepos,  and 
the  fine  statue  of  Count  Zeppelin. erei  ted  hy  King  Krrde* 
rick  of  WIrlemburg,  About  tj  in.  distant  is  .Maibai  li,  the 
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birthplace  of  Schiller,  and  the  mathematician  Mayer. 

( Memminger;  Beschreibung  ton  IVurtemburg,  523 24.  j 

Berghaus  ;  Stein.) 

LUOANO  (TOWN  AND  LAKE  OF).  The  town  of 
Lugano,  being  with  Bettinzoro  and  Locorno,  a  cap.  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tessin,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  lake  of  same  name,  15  m.  N.N.W.  Como.  Pop.  3,non. 
It  is  a  well  bu:  It,  handsome  town,  finely  situated  round  the 
curve  of  a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  having  tlieir  slopes  studded  witii  villas,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  fiirests  ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  tlio 
snowy  pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  Alps.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  church  or  catiiedral 
of  San  Lorenzo,  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  com. 
manding  a  fine  view,  witli  a  finely  sculptured  portal  and 
a  fa9ade,  said  to  be  by  llramante :  the  church  oi^the  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  remarkable  for  two  paintings  of  first  rate 
excellence  by  Uernarilo  Luini.  It  has  also  some  pretty 
extensive  silk  manufactures,  a  large  theatre,  ami  an  hos- 
pital ;  several  establishments  for  the  printing  and  sale 
of  books  newly  published  or  prohibited  in  Italy ;  and  no 
fewer  than  3  newspapers,  wlilcli  occasionally  advocitc 
doctrines  that  are  but  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Austrian 
and  .Sardinian  governments.  Perhaps,  however,  the  town 
may  derive  its  principal  support  from  its  being  on  the 
route,  and  one  of  the  entrepots,  of  a  considcrahk*  portion 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  hy  the  pass  of  St.  Uothard.  Though  no- 
minally and  politically  Swiss,  the  Lugancse  are  Italians 
In  dress,  languai;e,  manners,  and  appearance ;  in  every 
thing.  In  short,  but  their  greater  activity  and  cnterpri.se  ; 
and  for  this  distinction  they  are  mainly  Indebted  to  their 
comparatively  free  institutions  and  free  press.  Monte 
Caprino,  near  Lugano,  has  a  great  numlH>r  of  natural 
caverns  or  grottoes,  which,  on  account  of  their  cooliie.«s, 
are  used  liy  thir  inhalis.  in  summer  as  cellars  in  which  to 
kei'ii  their  wine,  meat,  and  other  provisions. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  (formerly  the  Lacut  Ccrrfhit),  is 
principally  within  the  cantim  of*^  Tessin,  in  Switzerlaiul, 
but  partly  also  in  Lomhardy,  between  the  Lago  Maggioie 
,anil  the  Logo  di  Cimio.  It  is  of  an  extremely  irregular 
ligiire:  its  greatest  length  from  I'orlezza  at  Its  N.K.  to 
Porto  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  aliout  Iti  m. ;  liut  in  adilition 
to  its  main  biuly.  it  lias  two  great  arms,  one  stretching 
S.S.K.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is  nowheii' 
above  2  m.  ill  widlli,  and  is  mostly  surrounded  liy  liigli 
mountains,  overhanging  woods,  and  bold,  abrupt  preci- 
pices. One  nf  the  mountains.  San  .Salvador,  on  a  pro- 
montory, waslied  on  two  of  its  sides  by  the  lake,  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearlv  2.(IIKI  ft.  above  its  level,  is  a  sublime 
I'bjiTt  from  tlie  lake,  and  commands  from  Its  iuinniit  a 
most  maguilleent  and  varied  prospect.  In  some  parl.v 
however,  the  hanks  of  the  lake  slope  gently  down  t.i 
the  water's  edge,  and  are  covered  with  villages,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  .\c.  The  bay  of  Lugano  on  its  W.  siile, 
Willi  its  sorroimdiiig  amphltlieatre  of  hills.  Is  p.irticiilarl) 
line.  Its  waters  ari'  quite  transparent,  and  so  very  <li  ep, 
t.li.'At  In  some  places  no  soundings  are  said  to  liait' 
I  (MO  attained.  It  is  aliout  I'.Hiri.  aliove  the  level  of  tin' 
lakes  of  Coino  and  .Magglore,  into  the  latter  of  nhieli 
the  Trisi  conveys  Its  surplus  waters,  (i'lmiicr'n  Iliili/, 
I.  .'114.  i  h'.uflaci',  Iv.  lid.  i  t'u.fi''»  Su'iltiiiiiiul,  ill.  Slis.  ; 
.V«»  '■iii/'<t  niiM'ttiiiit/i,  iif.) 

LltitiKUSIIALL,  in  Lt'DCKIISMALL,  u  deeav<  d 
lior..  inarke'  town,  and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Wilt-., 
build.  ,\mesliiry.  2.'>  in.  N.K.  Sali«liury,  and  tin  in.  W. 
liy  S.  London  Area  ot  par.  ami  bor.,  l.tH'iO  aires.  Pop. 
in  l»ll,  .'a.'i.  ri.etoun,  now  in  a  wreldicd  and  ih-cayii  t: 
state,  contains  nilliiiig  worth  mention,  except  an  i>M 
riiiiiou>  I'liiiieli.  and  a  place  oi  wiirship  for  ll.i|itl«ts  ;  II, e 
inhali  are  iliieliy  sU|iporled  by  agricultural  labour.  I'm  - 
inerly.  however.  It  must  lia\e  been  a  place  of  more  li, 
portance  i  for  a  l.'.rge  c.isth' existed  here  soon  after  tir 
Coiii|Uest  :  It  was  ilso  one  of  the  most  am  lent  p.irl  lioi - 
and  liotwllhst.inilnig  Its  insigiiilliance  in  iiiodern  liini  >. 
■lilt  '/  inenis.  to  tlie  II  of  C.  doun  to  the  passing  "i 
till'  Keliirni  \it.  liy  uhieli  it  was  disrianchlsed. 

I.CtiO,  atow.i  of  Spain,  iirov.  (ialicla.  and  a  iiisli'ip'^ 
•ee.  on  the  Mlnlio,  17m.  KSK  Coriin.i,  ami  ll'im 
N  N  K  (Iporti..  Pop  ,  aceoiiliiig  to  Mlilano,  7,'i<l'.i.  Il 
<Hiuples  nil  I'liiinence  on  the  K.  Iwuik  of  the  river,  and  i, 
siirroumled  liy  loi  ancient  wall  of  gre.it  thtekness.  with 
circular  iirojei'tiiig  lowers.  The  >tn>ets  are  nieaii  anl 
Irreuiihirly  liuill  ;  the  chief  hiiililings  are  a  (iothlc  ra- 
tlnilral.  I  eonvenls.  2  liospitiils.  a  singular-looking  prlMiii, 
a  loiinilllng  a*) luni.  and  piiblle  seminary  The  i  liin.ili' 
Is  alleged  to  lii''i  oilier  tliaii  that  In  othi  r  parts  of  (lalici  i : 
kiiiiw  is  fief|uent.  ami  N  wimis  ,ire  comninn  during  llie 
w  inter  months  I'he  pl.ici'  appears  to  Im'  In  a  langnlsliln^ 
comllllon  ;  tlie  only  labrlis  are  those  of  thread  stm  kln>:, 
and  MoriM'co  le.ilher  In  the  nelghtionrhood  are  hml 
great  iiiiinliers  of  i  atlle,  horses,  mill'  ^.  sheep,  and  ho'  -. 
whli'ii  meet  with  a  ready  s. lie  at  the  moutlily  f.iirs,  iinil 
the  great  fair  In  Ihtoher. 

Lugo  Is  n  pi. ice  of  great  aiilii|ultv,  having  been  the  i  i;>. 
of  a  ntnrrnltin.  or  district,  under  the  ll'iinnns,  who  ciHed 
it  /.MCNi  Auguili     Many  inoiiununts  of  lloinan  art  vcre 
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LUND. 

existing  in  the  time  of  Ponz  ;  but  they  have  nearly  all 
been  since  destroyed.  The  Roman  medicinal  baths  are 
still,  however,  used,  and  the  works  formed  to  protect 
them  from  the  floods  of  tht'.  Minho  may  yet  be  traced. 
Alonzo  tlie  Catholic  wrested  Lugo  from  the  Moors,  and 
rc-<!stabli shed  its  bishopric.  (.Minarw.  Mod.  Trav.) 

LUND,  a  city  of  Sweden,  near  Its  S.  extremity, 
prov.  Malmc,  20  m.  N.K.  Malms.  Pop.  4,120.  It  Is 
open,  and  Irregularly  built,  but  clean.  It  is  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  has  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  Irregular 
building,  raised  at  diflerent  periods.  But  it  Is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  Its  university,  founded  in  I6C6.  This 
institution  has  22  regular  and  7  assistant  professors,  and 
is  attended  by  about  600  pupils.  In  1834  It  had  696 
pupils,  whereof  108  were  students  of  divinity,  130  of 
law,  HO  of  medicine,  and  160  of  philosophy,  the  sciences, 
&c.  It  has  a  library  of  30,000  printed  vols.  mA  1,000 
MSS.,  with  museums  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy, 
antiquities  and  medals,  &c. ;  an  observatory,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  botanical  garden,  ruffendorf,  who, 
next  to  Grotius,  is  the  grand  authority  In  matters  of 
inihlic  law,  was  apiiointed  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  in  this  university  In  1670 ;  and  here, 
in  1672,  he  published  his  great  work  De  Jure  Nalurec 
ci  Gentium.  "  Without,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished authority,  "  the  genius  of  Grotius,  and  with 
very  inferior  learning,  he  has  yet  treated  this  subject 
witli  sound  tense,  with  clear  method,  with  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a  copiousness  of 
detail  sometimes  indeed  tedious,  but  always  instructive 
and  satisfactory,"  (Mackintosh  on  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  p.  21.)  Linnaeus  was  for  some  time  a 
pupil  In  tlie  University  of  Lund.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  tanneries  and 
.';ugar  reflncrles,  a  discount  bank,  and  some  foreign 
trade.  The  .indent  kings  of  Scania  were  chosen  on 
the  hill  of  Lybers,  near  the  town.  (Steinj  Coxe's  Tra- 
vels, Iv.  298.:  Diet.  Giog.,&c.) 

LUNEBURG,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Hanover,  cap. 
of  the  distr.  and  principality  of  Luneburg,  on  the  llnie- 
nau,  67  m.  N.N.E.  Hanover,  and  27  m.  S.K.  Hamburg. 
Pop.,  In  1838,  estimated  at  11,800.  It  Is  surrounded  liy 
walls  of  no  great  strength,  and  entered  by  6  gates.  It 
lias  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  old-fasliloned  lioiises. 
Tlie  castle,  or  palace  of  the  prince,  the  town-lu'll, 
rouncll.house,  military  academy  for  young  nobles,  gym- 
nasium, exchange,  and  cavalry  barriu'ks,  are  the  prin- 
cipal pnblie  buildings.  The  military  academy  has  a 
library  of  U.IHHI  vols.,  and  In  the  town-hall  Is  another 
library.  Luneburg  has  4  churches,  in  one  of  which  are 
llii-  tombs  and  monuments  if  many  of  the  ancient  dukes 
iif  Luneburg,  several  superior  schools,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  mont-de-pUli'. 

Luneburg  was  formerly  a  Hansc  Town,  was  governed 
by  magistrates  of  its  own  selection,  and  hail  an  extensive 
Irailc.  It  took  part  In  the  Baltic  herrlng-llshery,  and 
hid  iiiiinerous  breweries  anil  maniifiutiires  of  woollen 
rtutl'i,  ,1fc.,  now  much  fallen  off.  Lime-burning  and  the 
making  of  salt  arc  at  present  the  chief  branches  ol'  in- 
iliistry.  A  large  and  singular  rock  of  gypsum,  rising 
marly  170 ft.  above  the  llmeiiau,  in  tlie  iininisiiate  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  I'liriilshi's  abinidant  materials  for  the 
i'lriiicr  liiisinrss.  About  20,0INI  tons  of  lliiie  a  year  are 
M-iit  III  llamliiirg,  Altona,  and  Holland.  About  Hill, noil 
ci'iitners  a  year  of  salt  are  procured  from  some  adjacent 
»alt-sprliigs :  the  evaporation  is  elTecteil  by  means  of 
mil',  and  is  conductiHl  under  a  speilal  ciiinmlKslon,  the 
^'ivi'rnment  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article.  The 
|irii'i'  of  the  iindrli'd  suit  is  40  (lollars,  and  of  the  dried, 
Hi  doll,  till' last  of  4(1(1  lbs.  (Ilerghaus.)  I.imi'biirg  has 
>iiiiie  falirli's  of  woollen  and  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
liiliaico,  paper,  cards,  and  soap;  with  illHlilleries,  brew- 
rrii'S,  *c.  It  also  trades  In  horses  ;  ami  is  tlie  seat  of  a 
transit  trade  between  llambiirK  and  the  Kibe,  and  the 
iiitrrlor  provs.  of  Hanover.  .Mioiit  'iiHI.IIOII  ci'iitners  of 
iiii'rclianiliHi'  are  said  in  have  iiasseii  in  hdiisilii  llinaigli 
1,11111'biirg  in  18;w.  ( Ion  /l,il,n'ii  lUinowr.  il.  87..  *c.  ( 
lUriihaun:   Stem  ;  llodesKin's  S.  (li  rinotii/.) 

l.l'NK L,  a  town  of  f'raine,  dep.  Itcnuilt,  cap.  cant., 
nil  the  canal  I'f  l.iinel,  11  ill.  K.N.K.  Moiit|ielli('r.  Pop. 
ill  l'<Ui,ex.  cii'n.,(i.n'^l.  It  has  a  line  proiiicimiU'.iiil'antiy 
and  cavalry  barracks,  niimi'roiis  lli|Ui'Ur  and  brandy  dis- 
lllleries.  and  a  bri-k  trade  ill  corn,  wines,  and  raUins. 
I  lie  niiisc.idlne  ulne,  produced  from  vineyards  slliialid 
nil  gi'iilly  rising  giiiniiils  to  the  N.  of  till'  town,  and 
Is  arliig  Its  iiaiiM',  U  rci  koni'd  by  some  coiinoissi'iirs  as 
till'  iH'st  of  its  tlais,  and  Is  ritallid  only  li)  the  rriui- 
tluiian.  "  It  Is  a  very  deiiiate  wine,  ol  a  IniKlit  yellow 
I  "lour,  with  a  less  distinct  flavour  of  the  grane,  and  less 
il">iiig  than  the  I'mnllgiiaii.  Theiinevardcalliilthet  los- 
M.isi't,  wlili'li  haslH'i'ii  li  lig  known  to  alfiird  the  llrstriile 
."iwth,  makes  abniit  loo  lilids  a  year,  Im'Ihk  one  third  of 
'<' total  iiuantity  supplied  I'nini  the  territory  nl  Liiliel. 
"^  I'ral  of  the  more  nrilloary  iiiiisi.utliie  wines,  ImMi'Ver, 
I'liir  into  tlie  market  as  Irnntitdian  and  Lniiel ;  but 
till  y  may  Im' easily  dell  cli'd  by  llielr  dii'per  colour,  and 
Hie  want  of  the  cluractcrlstlc  ll.ivimr  and  petl'unie," 
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(Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  177.)  According  to  Julllen, 
the  wines  of  Lunel,  "  Sont  plus  prtcoces  et  plus  fins  que 
ceux  de  Frontignan ;  mais  ils  onl  mains  de  corps,  un 
gout  de  fruit  mains  prononcl,  et  ne  conservent  pa*  must 
longtcmps."    ( Topographic  de  Vignohles,  p.  280.) 

LUNEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Meurthe,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vezouze,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg,  16  m.  S.G.  Nancy.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com., 
12,661 .  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  a  good  square, 
a  chateau  erected  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  early  iu 
the  last  century,  and  long  the  residence  of  Stanislaua, 
king  of  Poland,  a  handsome  par.  church,  very  extensive 
cavalry  barracks,  a  parade  ground  of  200  hectares,  a  largo 
covered  riding  arena,  two  hospitals,  a  synagogue,  the- 
atre, and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  woollen  and 
cotton  yarn,  gloves,  &c.  LunevUle  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cavalry  stations  In  France.  The  origin  of  the  town- 
is  uncertain,  but  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  Diana 
was  anciently  worshipped  here  j  and  several  Roman  me- 
dals, with  the  impress  of  that  divinity,  have  been  found 
near  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  peace  bo- 
tween  France  and  the  German  Confederation,  In  1801, 
by  which  the  former  acquired  the  territory  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  was  concluded  in  this  town.  ( Hugo, 
art.  Meurthe  s  Berghaua ;  Guide  du  Voyageur,Sic.) 

LURGAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Armagh, 
prov.  Ulster,  about  3  m.  from  the  S.  bolder  of  Lough 
Ncagh,  and  18  in.  W.S.W.  Belfast.  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,842, 
It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  town,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  one  wide  street.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and 
Quakers,  a  court-house,  and  a  bridewell.  A  manor- 
court  is  held  every  three  weeks,  and  general  sessions  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday.  It  Is  a  constabulary  station  ; 
and  has  2  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Krasmus  Smith, 
and  a  subscription  school.  The  linen  manufacture,  par.- 
ticularly  that  of  diapers  and  damasks,  ii  extensively 
carried  on,  as  is  that  of  tobacco  :  there  are  2  breweries 
and  an  extensive  distillery.  Markets  on  Fridays  ;  fairs, 
Aug.  h.  and  Nov.  22.  The  nearness  of  the  town  to  the 
point  wliere  the  Lagan  and  Ncwry  navigation  joins 
Lough  Neagh,  afliirds  great  facilities  for  inland  trattlc. 
Post-olllce  revenue.  In  1830, 4(19/. ;  In  1836,  693/.  Brancheg 
of  the  Belfast,  Northern,  and  Provincial  Banks  were 
opened  In  1834  ;  of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  in  1836 ;  and  of 
the  Ulster  Bank,  In  1837. 

The  town  is  on  the  estate  and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  residence  of  the  Brownlow  family,  to  the  head  of 
which  it  nives  the  title  of  baron. 

LUTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  himd.  FUtt,  16  in.  W.N.W.  Hertford,  and  28 
m.  N.W.  Ixindoii.  Area  of  par.,  Ifti'llH)  acres.  Pop.  In 
1881 ,  S,693 ;  do.  of  township,  3,961.  The  town,  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  hills  in  the  Cliiltern  chalk  range,  is 
irregul:irly  built  with  three  long  streets,  running  from 
a  market  place  (in  wliidi  is  an  old  town-hall),  In  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y.  The  church  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  (iothic  architecture,  with  a  sniiare  em- 
battled tower  surinouiited  at  the  angles  by  nexngonal 
fiinnacles,  and  a  handsomely  decorated  W.  door:  the 
nterior  contains,  besides  some  uainled  windows,  a 
curiously  carved  font,  and  some  fine  old  monuments. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Three 
well-attended  Sunday  schools,  a  national  and  Lancastrian 
scliool,  furnish  instruction  to  the  clilldren  of  the  poor  ( 
and  there  Is  a  well  endowed  hospilal  for  lodging  and 
clothing  21  aged  widows.  Till!  inhab.  are  principally 
engaged  In  the  manulactiire  of  straw  hats,  and  especially 
of  the  variety  called  the  Tuscan  grass-plait.  Lace- 
makliig  used  also  to  lie  carried  on  to  a  conilderalilo 
extrnt ;  but  this  business  has  been  all  but  extingiiislicd 
liy  the  rise  of  llie  Niiltlngliain  frame-lace  tiade.  Two 
iiilies  I''.,  of  the  town  is  Luton  Hon  Park,  a  seat  iH'long- 
lug  to  the  llnte  family,  eniteil  by  Lord  Bute,  tlio 
favoiirite  of  (ieiirge  111.  Markets  on  Monday;  largo 
cattle  lairs.  Aiirii  18.  and  Oct.  IH. 

1  iriTKlnVORTII,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
r.liL'iand,  CO.  Leicester,  bund.  Giitlilaxton,  12  in.  .S. 
I.eliester,  and  79  in.  N.N.W.  London.  .\rea  of  par., 
l,8i.Ml  aciet.  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,2<'i2.  Tlie  town,  situated  on 
the  Swillt,  a  tributary  of  the  .\viiii,  i  omprises  one  main 
and  ui'li  built  street.  «itli  utliers  of  inl'erior  silv ;  there 
are  sniiie  good  house-,  but  a  large  propiirtion  of  llie  le- 
neini'iits  are  mere  iniiil-walled  Ibatcheil  cottages,  The 
chnrcli  Is  a  large  and  very  handsome  ilrnctiire,  in  the 
p'lliilcil  style,  with  a  high  square  tower  having  turrets  at 
ilie  aiii;les  :  the  interior  is  elegantly  lilted  up.  Hut  It  Is 
princlpiilly  rcinaikahle  from  having  iN-enthe  scene  of  tliu 
pastoral  labours  uf  .li'liii  Wycllire,  and  from  Ils  contain- 
liiK  Ills  pulpit  ami  portrait.  This  early  and  llliislrlniis 
rerormer  anil  '  .iilneiit  divine  was  ap|H>inti'd  rector  of 
Liillerworth  in  1374,  where  he  expired  ill  years  alter- 
«urils,oe  lln  :ilslof  Deeeiiiber,  IIIHI.  Liukily.  bowivcr, 
his  doctrliii's  did  not  die  with  him  In  141'^.  Ihe  t'oiimii 
of  t'onslHiiti'  viilnly  enilc  iviiiirid  to  gratify  their  Inipii- 
tent  rage  against  lUt  tncniKry,  by  ordering  hli  r«m«lni  tu 
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be.  diainterred  and  cast  upon  a  dunghill.  Thli  diigrace- 
ful  sentence  was  carried  into  elfect :  for,  the  bones  of 
Wycliffe  being  talien  up  were  burned,  and  the  ashes 
tlirown  into  the  Swift.  "  Thus,"  as  Fuller  has  inge- 
niously expressed  it,  "this  brooli  (tlie  Swift)  has  con. 
veyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  tliey  into  the  main  ocean :  and  thus 
the  nshei  of  tVycliffi  are  the  emblem  qf  hit  doctrine, 
iahich  now  is  dispersed  all  the  inorld  over." 

Lutterworth  has  3  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  4 
Sunday-schools,  an  endowed  l>ee-8chool,  attended  by  100 
boys,  and  3  smaller  subscription  schools.  Its  chief  ma- 
nufacture is  that  of  coarse  hosiery,  but  it  is  not  exten- 
sive. It  has  a  considerable  trade  In  farm  and  il.ilry  pro- 
duce, chielly  rarriiHl  on  at  Its  7  annual  fairs.  Markets  on 
Thursday :  fairs  Thursday  after  Feb.  10.,  March  10., 
April  l.'S..  July  83.,  and  Oct.  10.  ;  also  on  Holy  Thursday. 
LUTZEN,  atown  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony, 
circ.  Merselmrg,  12  m.  S.W.  Leimic.  This  town,  the 
pop.  of  which  is  under  1,600,  would  be  unworthy  notice 
were  it  not  that  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two 
of  the  most  memorable  conflicts  of  modern  times.  The 
first,  which  occurred  on  the  IBtli  of  November,  \f)3'2,  took 
place  between  the  lm|HTialists,  under  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Swedes,  under  their  heroic  monarch,  (iustavus 
Adolphus.  The  latter  were  victorious  ;  but  the  victory 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  king,  who 
fell  (It  has  been  alleged  by  treachery)  In  the  action. 
Besides  their  king,  the  Swecles  lost  about  3,000men  ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  Imperialists  amounted  to  double  that  num- 
ber, and  their  artillery  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  other  great  conflict  took  place  nearly  on  the  same 
ground  on  the  2d  of  May,  HI3,  between  the  French, 
under  Napoleon,  and  tlie  alli<Kl  army,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of 
I'russia.  The  struggle  was  most  obstinate  and  hloiHly  i 
but  In  the  end  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Fren«i. 
The  allies  lost  20,n(MI  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  that 
of  tlie  French  was  also  very  severe. 

LUXKMHUIK.    ((iUANI)    DUCHY    and     PHO- 
VINCH   OF),  a  territory  of  W.  Kurope,  lietween  lat. 
4U"  'i.V  and    M;°  in'  N.,  and  long.  .'>"  and  ffi  3(t'   K.  i 
having  N.  the  Belgian  pi-ov.  of  Liege,  W.  that  of  Na-  ] 
mur,  K.  Hhenlsh  Prussia,  and  S.  France,  (ireatest  length  | 
and  breadth  alwiil  0.')  ni.  each.     Area,  2,700  sq.  m.    Pop.,  i 
In  IW.t,  ,V27.i»H^   lly  the  treaty  of  the  I'.Hh  of  April.  IKIII,  i 
this  territory  was  detinitlvely  nartillnncd  between  Hol- 
land and  lleigUun  ;  the  K.  portion,  with  an  area  of  alMHit 
I.OIjO  S(|.  m.,  and  a  (Mip.  of  liili.OOO,  being  nnslgned  to  the 
former,  and  the  W.  iiorllon,  with  an  area  of  1 ,7(KI  sq,  m.,  ' 
and  a  pop.  of  almut  |)iM.OiiO,  to  the  latter.     The  title  of 
tirand  IHike  of  Luxemburg,  with   the  sulIVage  in  the 
rounclls  of  the  (ierman  Confederation,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  king  of  (he  Netherlands. 

A  chain  of  hills,  branching  from  the  Ardennes,  tra- 
verses the  couniry  from  S.W.  to  N.K.  It  no  where  rises 
to  more  than  2  mio  ft.  alH>v«  the  sea ;  bnl  It  liirms  the 
dividing  line  between  the  harins  of  the  Mcixe  and  the 
M()«ille.  The  la.st-named  rivrr  and  the  Sur  form  thi> 
Iv.  iKHmilary  of  the  grand  duiliy  ;  the  other  prliirlpnl 
Mreami  are  the  Oiirte,  Our,  Alcelte,  Senioy,  Ac,  trilpn- 
tarli'S.of  either  the  Meu»e  or  the  Monelle,  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  hot  the  rest  of  the  country  hai  mostly  a  stony 
and  barren  soil  ;  mid  In  sonii'  parts,  esiierlally  alxiiit  the 
ci'iitre  of  llelglan  l.uxenihurK,  a  good  ileal  of  the  siirl'ai'e 
Is  oeciipleil  with  ninrshes,  heaths,  anil  poor  waste  land. 
The  eiitiro  siirfaee  Is  estimated  at  oIio.iKKI /(coiMicrs  (a 
measure  nearly  answering  to  his  tares),  of  wliirh  about 
240.IKMI  are  siipn.iseil  to  be  in  tillage,  211,1:0(1  In  uooils, 
127.INI(I  III  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  nnd  II2,IIIKI  altogether 
unpriNliiellve,  or  oiriipliil  liy  roads,  rivers,  >^i'.  It 
It  mo'tiv  divided  Into  small  |iro|ierties.  Il)e.  barley, 
oats,  and  whe.-it  are  the  prinripal  corn  crops  ;  and  pota- 
tiM-s,  with  flax,  heiiiii,  and  beet-root,  are  raised.  Tile 
agricultural  course  alini»t  Invariably  ociiipies  3  ye.irs  ; 
the  first  year,  wheat,  iiiasliii,  or  rye  Is  doisii  ;  In  the  se- 
roiiil,  oats,  b  irlev,  or  potatoes  ;  and  in  the  tliirrl.  ilie  l.ind 
Is  lil>  laMoH  riie  vine  is  ijrown  on  the  li.iiiks  of  tlie 
Moselle;  .Old  the  annual  proilme  of  vvliie  »a«  e«lliiiateil, 
In  l«7,  at  l.y.MVH  heetol  file  i  liief  biaiirli  of  riir.il  In. 
iliislry  ,Ih,  however,  tiie  rearing  of  r.itlle  for  export- 
ation. 'I'he  sheep  yield  inilitrereiil  ttnol,  hut  their  llesli 
Is  excelliiit.  Horses  are  goinl.  A  great  many  hogs  are 
rearitl.  and  In  the  (iisl  half  of  IHid,  :ir,.;i«i  were  ex- 
ported to  I'riinie.  The  imadow. funis,  e<|H.<'i.illy  in 
the  vali.'V"  of  the  M/elle,  Chlers.  ,iiiil  Seniois,  are  lare- 
fiilly  irrigated  and  nmiiiirid  The  Hoods  are  an  liii- 
INiriant  sonriv  ,if  nealth,  Iheaiiiinal  proiliiee  iif  tlinlier 
and  llre-wiMKi  Ixing  "tliniiited,  aerordliig  to  \'aiiilir- 
inai'len.  at  nearly  i.|i»i,u»i  iiini.  Nearly  N.l.lsm  lurtari  s 
of  womls  liehing  III  luinniiines,  there  bring  searrely  a 
ronnniine  wlthiml  a  certain  iHirtion  of  forest  land.  Theie 
■  rr  few  roiintrMt  In  whli  h  Iron  is  more  aliiindani  ;  and 
alHiiH  II  /IKI.UK)  kilov  of  imlal  are  |iriii|i|reil  aii'iiially  . 
from  the  want  iil  eoal.  It  has  tii  lie  ami  Iti'sl  h  itii  llmlH'r. 
Hince  Kl?.  however,  coal  has  iM-en  adiiiilled  Into  llel 
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glan  Luxemburg  (where  this  branch  of  industry  Ig 
principally  conducted),  fVom  Rhenish  Prussia  at  the  re> 
duccd  duty  of  1  (V.  per  1,000  kllog.,  and  the  production 
of  iron  is  probably  on  the  increase.  The  slate  of  Lux- 
emburg is  of  a  superior  quality.  Viel-Salm,  In  the  N.  of 
Belgian  Luxemburg,  furtdshes  about  4  millions  of  slates 
a  year  ;  and  in  the  S.,  the  quarries  of  Herbenmont  and 
Geripont  produce  about  10  millions  a  year,  mostly  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  countriet.  Slate-pencils, 
marble,  and  a  little  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese 
are  tlie  other  chief  mineral  products.  Next  to  forges 
and  potteries,  woollen  cloth,  lace,  leather,  and  glue  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  and  breweries,  arc  the  most  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  commerce  of  Lux- 
emburg, however,  except  in  iron,  slate,  and  cattle,  is 
insigniflcant.  The  inhabs.,  partly  of  Saxon  extraction, 
and  partly  Walloons,  are  all  H.  Catholics.  The  whiile 
territory  is  snlMllvlded  into  3  districts  i  those  of  Luxein- 
liurg,  Ulekirch,  and  nrevenniacher :  each  has  in  it  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction;  and  the  first,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.,  is  placed  under  a  Prussian 
military  governor,  and  a  Dutch  civil  commissary.  Bel. 
gian  Luxemburg  is  governed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  Belgian  provs.     Dutch  I.,uxcmhiirg  has  the  llth 

filace  ill  the  GenniUi  Confederation,  with  3  votes  In  tiie 
ull  council,  and  one  in  the  coniinittee.  It  has,  since 
1839,  furnished  a  contingent  of  I.HSO  men  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation  ;  the  contingent  previously  to  the 
division  of  the  duchy  having  been  2,6.'Mi  men. 

Lt'XEMBi  Ro  (tierm.  I.ulxelhHrg),  a  town  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cap.  and  only 
place  of  any  Importance  in  the  above  Grand  l)iichy,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Kurope ;  on  the  Alietle, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sur,  22  m.  S.W.  Treves,  and  77  in. 
S.S.K.  Liege;  lat.  4'.t>-' 37' N. ,  long.  G"  7' 6"  E.  Pop., 
in  IN.10,  11,242.  It  Is  built  partly  on  a  steep  rocky 
licight,  and  partly  in  the  valley  beneath ;  being,  con- 
sequently, divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
wliich  commiinieale  by  flights  of  steps,  and  streets 
running  sigiag,  so  as  to  be  passable  for  carriages.  Botli 
towns  are  fortitied  ;  and  the  works,  which  are  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  riuk,  have  lieen  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  sucnaslve  possessors  of  the  town  —  Spaniards, 
Austrians,  I'rench,  and  Dutch.  Great  Improvements 
have  recently  been  made  In  them  ;  and  since  IN37,  a 
new  fort  has  lieen  constructec'  outside  the  Treves  gate. 
The  r.isemates  of  that  part  of  the  fortifications  called 
J.e  Roue,  resemble  those  uf  Gibraltar,  and  are  capable  of 
aceoinmodatiiig  t,(Hl<)  men.  Luxenibiirg  Is  toleraiilv  well 
built,  but  has  no  remarkable  public  buildings,  ft  has 
some  iron  forges,  and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrirs, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  It  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  2,(KI0 
Prussian  troops. 

The  territory  of  Luxemburg  was  governed  by  Its  own 
counts  from  the  time  of  the  Carliivlnglan  rranki^h 
kings  to  i;i.M,  when  the  Kmperor  Charles  IV,  erected  it 
into  a  duchy.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  17!i'l,  ami 
suliilivided  among  the  deps.  of  Forets,  Ardennes,  Samlire- 
et-Mense,  and  Oiiithe;  liiit,  In  IMI4,  It  was  erected  Into 
A  grand  diii'liy,  and  given  to  the  king  of  Holland,  In  ex- 
iliaiige  for  the  reniinilatlon  of  his  claims  upon  Nassau. 
( I'liiiilrnnnilfn')  l.iuimhtiurg  ;   Hiighniif,  t/r.) 

LIXFIIL  (an.  /.uriieiHHi),  a  town  of  Irance,  di'ji. 
Huiite-Saoiie,  e,ip.  cant.,  on  the  Hreiiehln,  l.^m  N.I'. 
Vesoiil.  Pop.  ill  I>*,M1,  ex.coni  .  .■l,(i2X.  It  is  well  built 
ami  I  lean,  and  h.is  a  ^ood  town-hall,  a  large  hospital,  a 
comnitinal  cuPege.  and  manufactures  of  hats,  leather, 
till  and  Iron  gmidk,  Kc  ;  but  It  Is  ehiefly  remarkable  for 
Its  hot  or  thermal  siirlOKS,  which  are  usually  freqiientiil 
by  from  ,MiO  to  lioO  visiters.  The  hot  baths  of  lumvium 
were  known  to  the  llomans,  who  are  said  to  have  ile- 
corateil  tlieni  »llh  line  lnilldiiigs  (1)' Anrille,  Sulin- itf 
In  (liiiilt .  p.  i'M\)  I'lie  trans  of  several  Hoiii.iii  mail-, 
aipiediii'ts,  and  edlflees,  with  various  statues,  medals,  ,ti. 
Iiaie  lireii  diseovered  111  and  riiiind  the  town,  {llugi), 
art.  lliiuli-Siit'iHf !  Dill  (ii'ii)j.) 

I.IZON.Ilie  largest  mid  most  N.  of  the  Plilllppliie 
Isl.iiids,  wlitell  SI  e. 

LYMI'MIKGIS,  a  pari  and  num.  bor.  market-to»ii, 
sea-port,  and  par.  of  I'.ii^'laiid.  lo.  Dorset,  in  llrldport 
dlv.iif  lili.  l.iMlers  and  lli.thenh.iiiiptiin,  2<l)  in.  S.S.I'.. 
'I'aiiiitoii,  and  I'i2ni.  W.S.W.  I.oinlon.  Area  of  pari 
bor.,  wliii'ii  I'l'iiprises  the  two  parishes  of  Lyme  and 
Cliarniiiiitli,  1.  I'll  aires.  Pop.,  in  l^lll,  3,.'U.^.  "  Lime 
is  a  siiiail  and  irregularly  built  tonn,  sltiiatul  among 
hills,  wlili'h,  lir  ii'tiilerlMK  It  ililliroll  of  arcess,  ifli'ctiiaily 
preclude  it  from  l>  roniing  a  pliue  of  iiiiportaiiie.  I'lns 
place,  as  well  as  <  liariiioiith,  is  freipiented  in  the  sinii 
iner  as  a  wati'riiig  pluie,  and  many  respeitnhle  families 
are  settled  III  the  nrliililioiirlioiHl ;  but  the  streets  are 
very  Iriegiil.ir,  and  not  il^ililei!,  so  that,  mi  the  wliole,  II 
lias  the  appearaiiie  of  a  poor  and  Inconilderahle  phue  " 
The  pier  or  coliti  (iirinlnally  creeled  in  the  reign  of 
I'Mward  III.,  and  greatly  lengthened  In  Ixyi,  at  tlie 
expiiisi-  of  uiiveinnieiil  I  Is  '  'O  ||  Imi^  and  12  ft.  Iiroi.l. 
fliriilsliinggiHHl  shi  iter  fur  shlpnlng  IM-Iween  Start  Pohil 
and  the  Isle  of  I'orlland;  and  (linn  to  the  pier  It  llie 
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LYMINGTON. 

cuatom-houie.  "  The  regular  trade  ofithe  place,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  altogether  inconsiderable ;  and  it  ia 
Rhiefly  valuable  as  a  port  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  in 
bad  weather."  (ParL  Boundary  Rep.)  In  1836  there 
belonged  to  the  port  19  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  1,187 
tons  :  the  customs  revenue  in  1839  amounted  to  2,680/., 
indicating  a  great  diminution  :ince  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  amounted  to  about  10,000/.  a  year. 
This  change  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  decay  of  ita  once 
conaiderable  Newfoundland  fishery  and  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  partlv  also  to  the  separation  of  Bridport,  united 
with  Lyme  till  1833.  An  old  church,  three  places  of 
worship  for  diaaentera,  a  houae  used  for  assemblies,  and 
an  old  town-hall,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  Two 
schools  for  poor  children  are  supported  by  subscription, 
and  there  are  almshouses  and  other  charities  for  the 
sick  and  aged. 

The  bor.  of  Lyme  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
claims  to  lie  one  by  prescription.  Its  first  charter  is 
dated  12  Edward  I.  ;  and  its  early  consequence  as 
a  port  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  war  with 
France  under  Edward  III.  it  furnished  four  ships  to 
serve  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  muii.  bor.  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  1'.^  coun- 
cillors, but  has  no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corporation 
revenue,  in  183!),  374/.  The  bor.  tent  2  mems.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Kcform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  on<f  mem.:  pre- 
viously to  that  act  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the 
cap.  burgesses  and  freemen.  The  Boundary  Act  en- 
larged its  limits,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  pars,  of 
Lyme  and  Channouth.  Keg.  electors  in  183U-4U,  277. 
Markets  on  Friday;  large  cattle  fairs,  Feb.  13.  and 
Oct.  2. 

LYMINGTON,  a  pari,  and  miin.  bor.,  sea-nnrt,  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Hants,  in  the  E.  division  of 
the  New  Forest,  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  which  fulls  Into  the  .Solent,  23  m.  S.S.VV.  Win- 
chester, and  61  m.  W.  S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor. 
(comprising  the  par  of  Lymiiigton  and  a  part  of  the  par. 
of  Buldre),  in  1831,  A,36l.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  paved  and  lighte<l  with  gas, 
and  consUts  of  one  well-built  and  wide  street,  crossed  by 
two  others  of  an  Inferior  description.  On  tho  E ,  bank  is 
the  village  of  Undershore,  comprising  several  villas  and 
houses  of  a  au|i«rlor  kind,  inhaiilted  by  persona  of  inde- 

Eenlent  fortune;  it  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
ridge,  and  clearly  forms  a  suburb  of  Lymlngton. 
Among  tho  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  neat 
theatre,  and  a  custom-house ;  the  port,  though  sufli- 
cient  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  provided  with  wharfs 
and  storehouses,  is  SHbordinate  to  that  of  .Siiiithamptoii. 
The  church  is  an  Irregular  hiiiUIIng  of  lirick  and  stone, 
the  living  being  a  curacy  dependent  on  the  vicarage  of 
Boldre.  There  are  likewise  three  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  dissiiiters.  A  free 
school  for  both  sexes,  a  girls'  national  school,  and  an 
Infant  school,  provliU-  instruction  for  the  children  of  tlie 
poor,  and  there  are  xeveral  minor  charities. 

"  The  town  is  considered  to  lie  In  an  Improving  stale, 
and  several  large  outlays  of  rjipital  have  taken  place  In 
the  lai-t  lew  years.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
mirpose  of  supplying  steam  iiavigatiini  to  and  from 
I'ortsinouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  :i,o(Ki/.  have  been 
tiilitcribeil  for  the  iorinatlon  of  gas-works,  and  the  same 
»uin  ior  the  erection  ol  baths ;  dwelling  lioiisos,  also, 
have  Ixvii  and  are  now  being  built  on  an  improved  scale, 
the  principal  object  of  thei'!  improvemi  nts  being  to  iii- 
iliire  visiters  to  resort  to  the  town  during  the  slimmer 
Little  or  no  commerce  Is  carried  on  here  ;  and  the  oiilv 
manufacture  of  the  lielghhoiirhond  Is  that  of  salt,  whirfi 
Fiiiiie  years  ago  was  carried  on  to  a  ver-  large  extent, 
hut  latterly  has  decreased.  A  largo  yearly  lair  Is  held 
i'lr  tlie  sale  of  clieete.  exported  to  varliiiis  places  along 
tile  .Sussex  coast."  (Mun.  i'lirp.  Iliyi  ) 

l.ymliigtiai  Is  a  Imr.  by  iiremri|itlMii,  its  corporate 
nlllcers  since  the  Miniici|ial  llelnrin  .\cl  bring  a  mayor, 
.1  other  aldermen,  and  12  lotiiiclllors ;  but  It  has  no 
I'li'iiiiilssion  of  the  piiiie.  Corpiiralion  revenues  in  |m;|'.i 
(riiielly  friiiii  iiiiay  and  river  diies>,  Inn/ 

l.yinlngtiiii  lias  sent  2  nieins.  to  (he  II.  of  ('.  viiue  the 
'/Tth  of  KlizalH'th.  tlie  ri^ht  of  ili  rlloii  liiiiig  vi.led.  till 
till- Kelorni  Act,  In  the  resident  biirgi'sies,  iifHliiiin  Ihrre 
wire  only  UK  in  imil.  The  Biiiiiulary  .\et  enlarged  llie 
liiiilta  of  the  iHir.,  SI)  M  to  liirlude  the  eiilire  par.  of 
l.viiilngtoii  with  apart  of  the  par.  of  llohlre.  HegUlernl 
iliTliirs  In  Kl'.i-4n,  Hd.'i.  I.yniiiigton  Is  also  a  polling 
I'lace  hir  the  S.  division  of  lUiiipihire.  Markets  on 
S.ilurday  i  large  fairs  for  ilire^e,  bacon,  and  cattle. 
Mav  12  anil  Oit.  2. 

I.YNflllirim.  .ilinvn  of  Ihe  I'.  Sliiirs,  cap,  Canip- 
Ih'II  CO.,  Ill  Virginia,  on  .laoieii  lllver.  here  i  rotted  by 
tmi  lirldgi  <,  aliiMil  20111.  below  Its  great  iails.  and  '.Kini. 
«  S.W.  Kiihinonili  hit.  37'  30'  N.,  long.  7!''  22*  W. 
T'li..  in  iH.ln.  I,li;t'i.  It  U  mostly  on  the  iUh'IIvIIv  of  a 
lull,  and  ha«  a  coiiit. house,  ii  gaol,  a  niarket-noiise, 
Mtii.il  rhiirches,  u  rrlends'  niii'llng-lioiiar    a  l.ancas- 
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trian  school,  &c.  A  large  proportion  of  the  housei  are 
of  brick,  and  of  2, 3,  and  4  stories.  Lynchburg  la  one  of 
the  moat  flourishing  commercial  towns  In  the  state,  as, 
from  its  situation,  it  commands  an  extenaive  trade  not 
only  with  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  but  with  N.  Carolina, 
Tenneaaee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  It  la  one  of  the  largest 
marts  for  tobacco  in  the  Union,  from  10,000  to  16,000 
hhds.  having  been  Inapected  in  it  annuallv'for  the  last  10 
years.  (.Braiiford,  1837.)  It  hoa  many  tobacco  factories, 
and  warehouses  for  dry  goods ;  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  carried  on,  and  there  are 
extensive  flour-mills  in  its  vicinity.  The  chief  artlclei 
brought  to  ita  markets  are  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp, 
butter,  peach  and  apple  spirits,  whisky,  cider,  beef,  live 
hogs,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
is  sent  down  the  river  to  Richmond  for  further  exporta- 
tion. {Kncyc.  Americana;  Davenport's  aazelteer,  tfc.) 
LYNN-IIEGIS  or  KING'S  LYNN,  a  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.,  sea-port  and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
locally  situated  In  bund.  Frecbridge-Lynn,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Ousc,  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Norwich, 
andiWm.  N.  by  E.  London.  Lat.  .^2°  48'  N.,  long, 
W  E.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  2,620  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
ll,90S.  The  town,  about  I  m.  In  length,  by  |  m.  In 
breadth,  comprising  two  principal,  with  other  amaller 
streets,  "  is,  generally  speaking,  well  built,  and  con* 
tains  many  excellent  houses,  and  extensive  premise* 
calculated  for  trade.  It  Is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gat, 
supplied  with  good  water,  and  very  clean.  The  public 
walks,  also.  In  the  K  part  of  the  town  deserve  notice, 
for  their  extent,  and  the  neatness  with  which  they  are 
kept"  (Mun.  Bound.  Hep.)  Lynn  was  formerly  en- 
compassed  on  the  land-side  by  a  wall  and  deep  wet  ditch, 
defended  by  9  bastions  :  these  fortifications  yet  remain, 
but  the  wall  and  bastions  are  much  dilapidated  ;  it  ii 
also  divided  into  several  |)arts  by  4  small  streams  here 
colledy/cf/s  (from  the  Dutch  vliet)  over  which  are  II 
bridges.  The  market-place,  called  by  way  of  distinction 
tho  Tuesday's  market-place,  is  an  area  of  3  acres,  situ- 
ated at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  having  a  sculptured 
atone  cross  In  its  centre,  and  surrnundod  liy  good  houses. 
A  smaller  market  is  held  on  Saturday  In  an  open  space 
r-ar  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  outside  the  town  is  a 
•;  -maket.  The  custom-house,  built  In  1683,  and 
<  '.iH<  'ed  for  a  merchant's  exchange,  is  a  handsome 
!  Iu,.>  I,    freestone,  with  an  ornamental  front,  and  a 

!      <■  arles  II.:  the  guildhall  is  an  old-fashioned 

'  i>      I-       «     tone  and  flint,  with  suitable  apartments  for 
tl     :  ling  of  municipal  business,  &c. ;  and  near  It 

is  II.,:  iHirough  gaol,  a  respectable  stone  structure,  which 
*'  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  well  regulated,  and  admits,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  tho  classllTcation  of  prisoners." 
(  Mun.  Vorji.  Rep.)  A  new  theatre  has  recently  sup- 
plii'd  the  place  of  an  older  one,  now  converted  Into 
warehouses.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  2  pars.,  that  of 
the  St.  Margaret's  (the  living  of  which  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich), 
and  that  of  All-Saints  (avicarage  in  the  patronage  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Ely).  St.  Margaret's  chiircli  In  N.  Lynn, 
liiillt  In  Ihe  l2th  century.  Is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  par.  churches  in  Knglanil,  and  hiul  formerlv  a 
lolty  steeple  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1741 :  its  W, 
end  Is  still  distinguished  by  2  sipiare  towers  of  dissimilar 
urcliitectiire,  the  iipiier  parts  oi  which  arc  of  modern 
conflriiction.  St.  Nicholas,  a  (iothic  structure,  with  a 
bell-tower  and  light  oclangiilar  spire  170  ft.  high,  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  alMive  parish  church.  All-Saints' 
church,  in  .S.  I.ynn,  Is  a  well-liiiilt  cruciform  edifice, 
occupying  the  site  of  an  old  convent  of  White-friars. 
On  tlie  opposite  side  of  (he  Oiise  In  W.  Lynn,  but  not 
wllliiu  the  Imm„  Is  another  parish  church,  that  of 
St.  Peter's.  There  Is  also  a  llom.  I'ath.  chapel :  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  liidepeiiitents,  Haptlsts,  I'nU 
lariaiis,  anil  Ihe  Society  of  Friends,  have  their  respective 
iilacei  of  uiirsliip,  witli  large  attached  Sunday-schools. 
I'ho  graininar-»rhool  Is  In  the  patronage  of  the  cor. 
poratliiii,  from  wliicli  lt.«  master  receives  a  salary  of  63/. 
a  year:  It  has  two  or  three  small  exhilillloiis  In  tho 
I'lilversity  of  I'anilirldMe.  \  arloiis  cliarlly-schixds  havn 
likewlhe  Ihim  ehlalilislieil,  which,  with  a  welUcoiidncteil 
LaniMstrlan  school,  furnish  instruction  to  numerous 
cliliilri'ii  of  both  se\es.  (layKooil's  lios|iilal  provides 
loilging,  and  a  weekly  sllfeiid  of  .'u.  to  f^S  I'nor  widows  : 
l-enilowed  sets  of  alms-houses. 


for  the  rellciof  the  uged 


tiiiTr  are  also  Jl  ollnr  wel 
and  niiiiiy  minor  liei(iieHts,  \c. 
|iiMir. 

"  Lynn  contains  an  Iron-foundry  and  4  liiilUlliig-yarda 
for  ships  from  lisi  tons  downwards  ;  hut  there  are  no 
ollnr  maiiiilactiirles.  A  ciiii»ideralile  and  Increasing 
iraile  l<  rarrli'd  on,  coa«l-wise.  in  cxpurllng  lorii,  with 
ollnr  iialiiral  iruiliii  Is  nf  llir  leiii  ;  anil  linpnrtiiig  prlii- 
I  ipaliv  I'O'il  :  thrre  Is  ai«o  a  illrirl  Irailr  »illi  I'aniiia 
and  till'  llalllc  in  llmlHr  ;  as  well  as  with  Portugal  In 
wine,  friiit.  ^c  ;  lint  this  l«  of  murli  Ims  extent  and 
Importance  Ihaii  the  coasting-trade.  '  I'licre  In'iongi'd 
to  Ihe  iiorl.  In  |i«:u>.  I'^ii  shiiis,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
oi  I'i.'.'hIi  tons  ;  hesldes  n  hit  ii,  upwards  of  l.lKNi  coaster). 
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chiefljr  colUeri,  come  thither,  each  year,  from  other 
uorti.  Grois  cuBtoms'  rerenuo,  in  1S39,  67,253/.  The 
harbour  ii  capacious  ;  but  the  approach  to  it  is  rendered 
both  difficult  and  baxardoua  by  numerous  and  perpe- 
tualiy  shifting  sand-banlis,  occasioned  by  tlie  action  of 
the  tide  on  the  iight  silt  and  sand  forming  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  eestuary  of  the  Ouse  is  nearly  1,000  (t. 
broad,  and  there  is  accommodation  in  the  port  for  about 
300  merchant-ships.  Spring-tides  rise  about  18  ft.,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  are  thrown 
in  with  such  violence  and  rapidity  as  sometimes  to 
damage  the  shipping.  "  The  liarbour  has  also  been 
injured  since  the  completion  of  the  Eau-brink  cut, 
which  has  caused  a  great  accumulation  of  alluvial  soii 
along  the  King's  staith  and  other  quays  lining  the  E. 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  this  evil  is  now  somewhat  less- 
ened bv  the  erection  of  jetties  on  the  opposite  shore, 
which  direct  the  course  or  the  river  more  to  the  E.  bank, 
by  means  whereof  these  deposits  are  scoured  away." 
{Mun.  Bound.  Hep.) 

King's  Lynn,  (called  Bishop's  Lynn  before  Henry 
VIIL  conferred  on  it  its  present  name.)  received  its 
first  charter  from  King  John,  in  return  for  valu- 
able services  done  him  by  its  inhabitants  during  the 
baronial  wars.  Its  corporate  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  several  monarchs,  and  lastly  by 
Charles  II.  The  bor.  is  now  divided  into  3  wards,  the 
municipal  officers  being  a  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen, 
with  18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  under  a  recorder,  and  a  court  sits  monthly  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  iOi.  Corporation  revenues,  in 
lt*3<),  H.eiU.  Lynn  has  sent  2  mems.  to  thell.  ofC. 
since  the  tith  of  Edward  II.,  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  freemen  by  birth, 
servitude,  gill,  or  purchase.  Ucgistered  electors,  in 
1839-40,  S.'W.  Lynn  is  also  a  polling-place  for  the  W. 
division  of  Norfolk.  Markets,  principally  on  Tuesday, 
but  also  on  Saturday.  Large  fairs  fur  London  good's, 
Feb.  14.  and  Ave  succeeding  days,  also  for  cheese  a  week 
after  old  Michaelmas,  lasting  two  days. 


Brotteaux,  which,  like  it,  are  chieSy  Inhabited  by  the 
working  classes.  But  the  wretched  aspect  of  some  parti 
of  the  city  is  in  some  degree  countervailed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  others.  Three  ranges  of  quays,  two  on  the 
Sa6ne  and  one  on  the  Khnne,  interspersed  with  17 
bridges,  nearly  all  of  modi':ii  construction,  with  the 
glacis  and  hill  of  Fourvidres,  encompass  all  that  is  situ- 
ated between  the  two  rivers,  and  form  a  noble  and  im- 
posing outline.  The  Sa6ne,  which  is  far  more  useful 
to  Lyons  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  the  Rhone, 
is  lined  with  numerous  wharfs  and  landing-places ;  and 
along  the  Rhone  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Clair  to  Port 
Perache,  a  distance  of  a  league,  is  a  line  of  elegant  public 
and  iirivate  edifices,  and  a  public  walk,  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  trees,  commanding  a  tine  prospect  over 
the  fertile  plain  to  the  E.  The  waters  of  the  Rhone  are 
rapid,  cold,  and  clear,  and  it  forms  in  every  respect'a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  Sa6ne,  which  has  a  sluggish 
current,  and  a  nuuldy  stream.  'The  Rhone  is  very  liable 
to  sudden  inundations,  to  prevent  the  devastating  effects 
of  which  some  extensive  embankments  have  been  raised 
on  its  left  bank.  Still  the  river,  when  swollen,  frequently 
does  much  damage,  as  was  fully  evinced  in  the  autumn 
of  \M0,  when  the  inuntlations  carried  away  some  of  the 
bridges,  laid  a  considerable  portion  of  Lyons,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  under  water,  and  occasioned  great 
damage.  There  were  previously  10  brhlges  within  the 
city,  3  of  which  crossed  the  Rhone.  These  were  tlie 
Pont  df  la  Ouillotiire,  originally  built  in  1190,  Mg 
yards  in  length  by  24  feet  wide,  with  17  stone  arches, 
but  of  ilicsc  only  8  are  over  the  water ;  the  Punt 
Morand,  constructed  of  wood  In  1774,  2'iK|  yards  long 
W  14  wide;  and  between  tlie  two  the  I'ont  t.ajayilte. 
(rornierly  Charlfi  .\.),  a  handsome  bridge,  23.5  yards 
In  length,  the  piers  of  stone,  and  the  upper  part  nf 
wood.  The  bridges  over  the  Sa6ne  vary  in  length 
from  I'JO  to  140  yards  ;  the  principal  is  the  Pont  de  Tilsit, 
leading  from  the  centre  oi  the  city,  a  stone  bridge  of  ■> 
arches,  130  yards  long  by  \f>  wide,  erected  at  a  cost  nf 
3,(l(H),fi0flfr.,  or  1'2(),0(K«.  sterling.    (Hugo.)    Lyons  h,is 


LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon  ;  an.  Lugdunum),  a  large  city  of  j  55  placi-s  or  squares,  some  large  and  regular,  but,  as  may 
ranee,  '.>elng  the  principal  manufacturing  town  oi  that     readily  be  inferred  from  their  number,  the  great  majority 


kingdom,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  ol'  which  it  Is  the  cap. 
275  in.  E.N.E.  Bordeaux,  172m.  N.N.W.  Marseilles,  245 
m.  S.E.  Paris,  and  70m.  W.S.W.tJeneva;  lat.4,'i0  45'.W" 
N..  long.  4"  49'  24"  E.  Pop.  of  the  city  proper,  In  ls3(i, 
147,223;  but,  Including  its  suburbs,  the  pop.  Is  about 
200,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  junition  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  .Saone,  chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  be- 
tween those  two  rivers,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  3 
m.  and  Its  average  breadth  about  3  furlongs,  though  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  city  increasing  to  upwards  of  1  in. 
Some  extensive  and  important  quarters,  as  St.  Just,  St. 
Oeorge,  St.  Irenee,  Valse,  &c.,  are,  however,  situated 
on  thit  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  SaAne,  on  and  roniiil  the 
hill  of  FourvU  res  ;  and  in  the  K..  on  the  lell  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  arc  the  Faubtiurg  Ouillolirie  and  the  Uunrliir 
dcs  Brutteaur.  S.  oithe  city,  the  handsome  and  regular 
suburb  of  Perachf  Is  rapidly  extending  towarils  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula;  while  on  the  N.,  beyond  thi- 
fortllicatlons,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  extending  troni 
one  river  to  the  cither.  Is  the  uiunicipal  ciiininuni'  of  La 
Croix  Roiisje,  comprising  the  suburbs  of  Serin  and 
St.  t'lalr.  A  tower  on  the  hill  of  Fiiurvh'ri's,  IMI  ft. 
aliiive  the  KaAiie.  commands  a  landscape  whiih  coin- 
bines  the  rich  and  the  grand  In  the  highciit  degrei'. 
At  the  spectator's  feet  is  Lyons,  with  Its  two  ncilile 
rivers  ;  Its  bridges,  squares,  (|iiays,  and  iiiibllc  edltices, 
the  vessels  tliat  rrowd  the  Saone,  and  (lie  busy  ae- 
tivity  that  pervades  Its  streelt,  announcing  a  highly 
rivillaed,  pri>s|ierous,  and  oiiulent  ciiininunily.  "  I  ii- 
llke  Paris  ami  many  other  I'reiieh  towns,  wliiih  stand 
Isolated,  as  It  were.  In  the  country,  willi  ploughed 
land  and  meadows  cimiing  dose  up  to  tlie  liarriers, 
Lyons  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  population,  melt- 
ing grailiially  liy  Us  suhurlis  Into  clukters  of  villager, 
which  break  up  Into  siiialler  \lllaKes,  hamlets,  villas, 
■mi  maiuiraelcirles.  K.veii  at  the  distance  ol'  Him  ,lhe 
Ci>untry  is  pretty  thickly  dotted  witli  bnlldlngs,  some  iit 
•rlilcli  are  seen  sweetly  pi'reheil  no  thi-  S,  and  \V.  deili- 
*illes  of  the  hills  Willi  h  einiiise  llie  plain.  The  high  anil 
mountainous  land  mi  the  W.  sideni  tile  elty  Is  sriirrely  an 
exireptloii  ;  for  sterile  as  It  seems.  It  Is  enlivened  liy 
country-houses,  villages,  and  inaiiufartorles.  Ileynml 
the  hills  which  liniiiid  the  phiiii  on  the  N.K  .  Is  seen 
Mount  Jiirn  ;  on  the  I',  vie  liate  part  of  the  .Mps  ;  aUive 

Willi  li,  at  the  distaiii i  Hni  in.  fniin  the  tnwn.   Muni 

Blanc  Is  dlstiiiclly  seen  like  a  white  cloud  or  a  inasi  of 
iiiow."   (  MiiitiireH'i  Sutri,  p  :i."i.) 

The  Inlerliir  of  Lyons  exiillilts  little  regiilariiy,  ami 
chiefly  consists  of  i  iirriiw,  wimlliig,  ami  iTlrty  streets, 
rendered  dark  by  the  extreme  loniiiess  of  Ihii  hoiisi  s. 
I'hese,  though  lif  stone,  and  solidly  liiilll,  are  old  aid 
Iritif,  Mild  several  of  the  streets  leailing  iiii  strep  ilmll- 
tritlis  are  iuconvi  olent  for  earrluges.  The  ijunilnr 
tU  lliutgc  Is  disgustingly  lllthy,  and  greatly  hnerior  In 
ap|H-ariime  io  the  suburbs  of    Croix    Itousic   and  det 


are  very  much  the  reverse.  The  Place  Bi'llecoiir  (for- 
merly /.osiis-<^-Cfriin(/),one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  has  two  of  its  sides  nearly  340  yards  in  length, 
the  two  others  measuring  24<;  and  21 H  yards.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  forms  part  of  its  N.  face  ;  its  two  shorter 
sides  consist  of  syininetriial  ranges  of  handsome  liiilUI- 
ings  ;  and  on  Its  S.  side  is  a  Hue  plantation  of  linden 
trees.  This  square  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrl.in 
bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  forms,  with  the  quays, 
the  favourite  iiromi'uade  of  all  classes.  The  Pliuv 
l.ouit  X  yill.  leads  Into  the  Vuuri  riu  Midi,  a  broad  and 
line  thoroughfare,  planted  with  trees,  which  separates 
the  city    from   the  new   town  of  Perache.      The  other 

firimipal  squares  are  the  Placf  det  Terreaui,  contain- 
ng  the  town-hall  and  I'atiii*  i/i'j  Arta  ;  dci  i'ordiliers, 
with  a  fluted  eoliimii  upwards  of  f^l  feet  In  height,  sup- 
porting a  colossal  statue  iif  Crania;  de  Ciimidie,  In 
which  Is  the  entranci'  to  the  iifnnd  'ilu'dtire  ;  Stithonitt/ ; 
the  I'larc  I.iiuis  \l  I.,  In  the  quartler  des  Hrotteanx. ,Ve. 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  city  a  covered  arcade  has  beiii 
funned,  called  the  luihrif  dil'Arnni-,  nearly  6IK)  feet  in 
length,  and  Kintaining  many  good  simps,  Lyons  is 
siipiilled  with  water  from  the  Rhone,  and  has  uumeroiis 
pulilic  foiintaliis.  hut  none  worth  notice. 

The  town-hall  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  public 
buildings.  This  ediflie,  tlie  finest  of  Its  kind  in  Frame, 
was  erected  between  IIIKi  and  Hi.'i.'i,  It  has  a  front  nearly 
li'iii  ft.  In  width,  flanked  with  a  square  lower  ami  dmne 
at  either  end.  Its  balhistraile  Is  ornamented  with  t»o 
large  statues  of  llereiiles  and  .Minerva,  and  In  the  eeiitri' 
is  a  eliii'k  tower,  siirmnnnted  hy  a  cupula,  which  rises  In 
the  height  of  |.'i7  It.  aliove  ground.  The  depth  ol  the 
building  Is  ;(H3  yards,  at  the  end  of  whieh  amilii.er  liandsiMi" 
front  faces  the  Place  de  Coinrille,  Its  Interior  contain'  i 
vestibule.  In  whieli  are  two  colossal  hroiiie  groups  ein- 
bleniatleal  of  the  Rhone  and  Sanne  ;  a  tine  slalrciise,  uinl 
a  saloiin,  m7  it.  ]ni\u  by  411  wide,  which  formerly  euii- 
tallied  many  tine  p.ilntings,  destroyed  during  the  lie. 
vnliirliiii.  Of  file  |M  churehes,  none  Is  very  remark- 
able  either  for  siii.  or  elegance.  The  cathedral  of  SI. 
John,  nil  the  right  hank  ol  the  Sanne,  was  Uguii  In  tlie 
7lli  reiiliirv,  hut  not  completed  till  the  reign  nf  Louis  \l 
It  Is  a  (intliii  ediliee,  having  at  Us  fnur  corners,  4  he.iw 
sijiiare  tnweis,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bell,  wilghlng  :I5.ISK> 
French  lbs.  The  VV  eiitrnnie  is  veiy  iniieh  ornanienli  d  ; 
Ihe  Ulterior  Is  chariuiirlsiHl  chiefly  by  siiiiplicity  In 
this  I'liiinh  la  a  reiiiarkalile  clmk,  ennslriicted  at  the 
end  nf  the  ll'itli  century  by  a  native  nf  llasle,  which  Inr- 
liierly  indicated  besides  the  vear,  month,  day,  hour,  iii|. 
iiiite,  anil  second,  Ihe  sun's  pliiee,  the  phase  nf  the  inouii, 
and  the  saints'  day,  as  they  iMi'orred.  This  i  iirious  piece 
of  ini.<  hanisni  has  la'cn  suHi'reil  to  fall  Into  decay.  The 
I  linrch  of  A  may.  eneti'tt  on  the  site  of  an  am  lent  tempi, 
di  Heated  to  the  emperor   Aiigiutiis,  has  4  (iraiille  m- 
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lumni  and  a  bas-relief,  originally  forming  parts  of  that 
edifice.  Several  of  the  churches  date  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Here  is  alio  a  Protestant  church  and  a 
synagogue. 

The  hospitals  are  the  largest  public  buildings  in  Lyons. 
The  Htlel-Dieu,  the  most  ancient  and  finest  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  France,  was  founded  by  Childebert  and  his 
queen  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century :  the  present 
edifice  consists  of  a  continuous  range  of  building,  extend- 
ing along  the  Rhone.  It  has  a  noble  front,  a  fine  en- 
trance, and  two  domes,  which,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
and  arrangements  of  its  interior,  are  generally  admired. 
This  establishment  receives  annually  12,000  in-patients, 
besides  affording  medical  aid  to  many  persons  without  its 
walls.  Tho  Hospice  de  la  Charity,  also  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Khoue,  apparently  occupies  little  less  space  than  the 
former,  and  is  an  asylum  for  400  infirm  persons  of  both 
sexes,  besides  many  orphans,  foundlings,  and  women 
enceinte.  The  Hospice  de  I'Antiquaillea,  for  syphilitic 
mid  insane  patients,  stands  on  the  hill  of  Fourvi£rcs,  on 
the  site  of  the  Itoman  palace  in  which  the  emperors 
Claudius  and  Caracalla  were  born.  The  Hospice  de  la 
Providence  has  established  numerous  schools  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  view  of  checking  mendicity,  &c. 

The  prefecture  occupies  a  spacious  building,  formerly 
a  Dominican  convent ;  its  interior  is  well  adapted  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  attached  to  it  are  some  fine  gar- 
dens. 1  he  hall  of  justice,  and  the  archbishop's  palace, 
present  little  deserving  of  notice.  The  Palais  des  Arts, 
ibrnierly  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Pierre,  consists 
of  4  large  piles  of  building,  enclosing  a  square  court ; 
difTerent  portions  of  this  edilice  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
chimge,  and  chambers  of  commerce,  the  museums  of 
painting,  antiquities,  and  natural  history,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique,  dipdt  of  ma- 
chinery tor  the  silk  manufacture,  the  academy,  schools 
of  drawing  and  natural  history,  society  of  agriculture, 
KiC.  The  collection  of  paintings  comprises  some  works 
of  great  excellence ;  and  that  of  antiquities  is  rich  in 
Itoman  and  middle  age  s|>eclmcns  of  art  found  in  and 
alK)ut  I.vons,  mosaics,  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  The 
public  library,  and  library  of  Adamaly  (so  called  from 
liaving  Iwcn  presented  by  a  citizen  ot  that  name),  are 
deposited  in  the  royal  college,  and  together  comprise 
I(K),IKM)  vols,  (//u/fu),  among  which  are  some  valuable 
oriental  works,  and  old  MS.S.  The  prefecture,  mint, 
grand  theatre  (an  elegant  structure),  theatre  des  Cites- 
tins,  court  of  justice,  archbishop's  palace,  new  prison, 
condition*,  salt-magazine,  Ike.,  are  among  the  other 
chief  edifices.  The  Imtanlc  garden  is  situated  within 
the  city,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  public  resort.  About 
IJ  m.  above  Lyons  is  the  beautiful  lie  Harbc  In  tho 
iSaOne,  connected  with  its  lelt  bank  by  a  handsome  new 
suspension  bridge. 

Mantffarlures  and  Commerce  —  Lyons  is  in  France 
wiiat  Manchester  Is  in  Knglnml.  And  notwithstanding 
the  active  competition  of  Zurich,  llasle,  Crefeld,  and 
other  places  on  the  Continent,  iiiul  of  Coventry,  Ac,  In 
Knglnml,  she  still  maintains  her  rank  as  the  hrst  silk 
nunul'acturing  eityof  Kiirope.  llor  iiosition  Is  peculiarly 
favourable :  she  Is  situated  at  tlie  point  of  juiirtlon  of 
two  large  nafigahie  rivers,  and  has  a  ready  conununication 
with  the  Mediterranean,  on  tho  on(^  hand,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  is  the  entrepdt  of  a  vast  extent  of  inland 
country.  The  districts  of  France  wliieh  produce  the 
largest  quantitii-s  of  silk,  are  Immediately  ailjacent,  while 
Lyons  ii  the  natural  de|K)t  and  iilace  of  transit  for  tin-  silk 
ol  Italy,  in  its  way  to  the  great  niimuracturing  countries. 
A<lded  to  which,  the  niannlacture  has  here  had,  for  cen- 
turies, its  principal  seat :  the  pop.  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  and  habituated  to  It ;  so  that,  though  IVe- 
qui'ntly  disturlied  l>v  political  events,  and  once  or  twice 
nearly  annihilated.  It  has  ni'ver  faili'd.  on  tranquillity 
helng  restored,  to  return  to  its  former  locality.  The  silks 
inaiiiilactiire<i  here,  arc  distingiilshi'd  tiy  the  euii.illty  anil 
lierlectlon  of  the  I'ahric  ;  the  hrilil.uK'y,  thongli  perhiips 
not  the  diirahllity,  of  their  ilyesi  and  liy  the  unrivalled 
kiiperiority  of  their  patterns,  anil  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
lii'sifiiis.  Thin  superiority  has  Immmi  aserihi'd,  with  what 
justice  we  shall  not  stop  to  Inquire,  to  the  School  of  Arts 
iliisliluliiiH  r/e  la  Mnrliniire),  and  the  liberal  enroii- 
r.'.Kcmeiii  of  this  liranch  ot  scUmuc  by  the  cily  authori- 
ties, and  the  goveriinient.  Aliout  iNil  ■ludenls  are 
^'r.itiiitoiisly  Instriieted  in  the  various  liranehes  of  draw. 
iiig  and  nnidelling,  iiiid  there  is  a  prol'eisor,  who  teaches 
the  ■•  wise  rn  ciirif,"  that  is,  the  adiptailoii  of  ileslniis  to 
the  loiini.  The  trade  of  Lynns,  like  that  of  all  nianiilae- 
liiring  towns.  Is  siilijeel  to  ireqiient  irises,  and  periiMls  of 
ili«lri's«  :  a  very  serious  one  oil  iirri'd  in  |H:ti;.;)7,  wlilih  led 
t'l  liirinldable  riots.  Hot  IIioiikIi  ni.iny  workinen  iiiipll- 
lali'd  in  the  Insurrections  have  setlird  In  the  rival  towns 
1 1  Switserlanil,  \c.  there  never,  perhaps,  were  so  many 
I'liiins  at  work  as  at  present,  nor  was  the  mantifaiture 

*  'MiU  l«  nn  tHlniili.tiinrnl  \(  h'Tf,  liv  llio  nip-ncv  nf  lient,  lllr  iin- 
wr.Miuhl  »)lk  is  nslilrisl  ti>  .it)  I'i|ii4l.ll>  wt'iM>il  siitl  ilr%il*-*s.  In 
l^'l.  ihi-  wiiiiM  i-l' silk,  ktil>ii)ituil  III  lliu  i-'H./itliiii,  Niiiuuiitrd  to 
'I'll', 'l-H  fcilil;;r4llllTll-<. 


ever  more  flourishing.  The  gross  produce  of  the  Lyon> 
nese  looms.  In  1838,  was  estimated  at  135  millions  of 
francs,  being  considerably  more  than  half  the  estimated 
value  of  all  the  silk  goods  manufactured  In  France. 
(Set  France,  Vol.  I.  p.  857.) 

According  to  M.  Vilierm^,  there  were,  in  1833,  in 
Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood,  40,000  silk  looms  ;  17,000 
in  the  city-proper,  9,000  in  the  suburbs  of  la  Croix  Rousse, 
la;Guillotti£re,and  Vaise,  5,080  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  dep.  Hliono,  and  8,9'20  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Loire,  Sadne-et-LoIre,  Ain,  Isiire,  and  Ur6me.  Dr. 
Bowring  was  furnished  with  an  estimate  in  18,M,  which 
made  the  numlier  of  looms  in  the  city  16,000,  of  which 
4,000  were  for  figured  stuffs  ;  in  tlie  suburbs  9,000,  half 
for  figured  silks ;  and  in  the  country,  for  12  or  IS  leagues 
round,  7,n00,  almost  wholly  for  plain  silks:  making  in 
all  32,000  looms.  According  to  an  official  estimate  in 
1835,  the  master  weavers  (chefs  d'attelier  or  maHre- 
ouvriers)  in  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  amounted  to  about 
8,000;  and  the  journeymen,  or  compagnons,  to  30,000: 
in  all,  38,000  weavers  :  but  the  compagnons  include  the 
wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  master  weavers.  The 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  accessory  occupations, 
that  is,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the  manufacture  oi  looms, 
&c.,  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  has  been  estimated  by 
M.  Villcrm6  and  M.  Oirod  de  I'Ain  at  from  27,000  to 
30,000.  Hugo  says  tliat,  altogether,  80,000  persons  in  or 
alK)Ut  Lyons  are  supported,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
silk  manufacture. 

.Silk  weaving  at  Lyons  is  not  conducted  in  large  build- 
ings or  factories  belonging  to  the  silk  merchants  (fa- 
bricans)  f ;  but  on  the  domestic  system,  in  the  dwellingi 
of  the  master  weavers,  each  of  whom  has  usually  from 
2  to  6  or  8  looms,  which,  with  tlie  greater  portion  of 
their  fittings,  are  his  own  property.  Himself  and  hit 
family  keep  as  many  of  these  looms  at  work  as  they  can, 
and  employ  compagnons  for  the  remainder.  The  latter 
arc  not  settled  in  Lyons  ;  but  visit  it,  and  stay  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  according  to  the  demand  for  their  labour. 
Apprentices  and  lanceurs  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  working  classes.  The  former  are  usually  appren- 
ticed from  the  .iges  of  15  to  18  ;  the  latter  are  cnlldren 
from  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins,  and  weave  fabrics 
demanding  les.s  nicety  tlian  others.  About  3-7th8  of  the 
looms  are  wrought  by  master  weavers,  nearly  an  equal 
numlicr  by  ctmipagnons,  and  the  remaining  7tli  bjr 
apprentices  and  children.  The  fahricans,  or  silk  mer- 
cliants,  of  »  horn  there  are  between  600  and  GOO  In  Lyons, 
supply  the  iiatterns  and  silk  to  the  owners  of  looms,  to 
whom  Is  entrusted  the  task  of  producing  the  web  in  a 
finished  state.  Haifthe  wages  paid  liy  the  silk  merchants 
go  to  tlie  owner  of  the  loom,  and  half  to  the  laliouring 
weaver.  A  master  weaver  may  gain  by  his  own  laliour 
from  2  to  3^  fr.  a  day ;  and  he  wiio  has  3  looms  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  from  the  two  at  whicli  he  dues  not  iiim- 
sclf  work,  alioiit  iioil  fr.,  or  .Iti/.  a  year.  His  rental  may 
be  idiout  ITiOfr.;  tlie  cost  of  lodging  his  two  journey- 
men 8(1  fr. ;  .tnd  there  remains  besides  bis  own  labour  a 
surplus  of  (170  I'r.  Those  weavers  arc,  of  course,  the 
most  prosperous,  who  having  3  or  4  looms,  employ  their 
children  to  weave  on  them,  and  thus  receive  the  whole 
wages  paid  by  the  manuracturer.  3  looms  will  clear  to 
a  family  IVom  1,5(K)  to  1,(100  fr.  (60  to  tAI.)  a  year. 

Wages  have  risen  considerably  of  late  years.  In  I8.'I8, 
tlie  price  per  ell  paid  for  common  plain  velvets  wasSJ  fr., 
lor  grus  de  Saples  611  to  90  c,  and  for  common  flgured 
.silks  from  I  to  l|  fr.  A  master  weaver  who  made  2  fr.  a 
day  in  IKI4,  could  make  at  least  'i^fr.  in  ls:iM ;  and  the 
journeymen  need  never  earn  less  than  Ifr.  7.'ic.,  and  may 
frequently  get  2l'r.  The  lioursof  work  usually  vary  from 
I J  to  1(1  hours  ;  but  when  the  demand  is  brisk,  they  reach 
to  16,  m,  and  even  W.  The  weaving  pop.  is  III  Iwlged,  the 
master  weavers  generally  having  lint  two  rooms  at  most, 
and  these  kept  in  a  disgraceliilly  lllthy  state,  lint  they 
live  very  well  ;  that  Is.  they  have  abundance  of  nourish- 
ing food,  iniieli  more  than  (he  pop.  of  other  maniilac- 
tinlng  towns  In  Frame.  Most  o(  the  journeymen  artt 
boarded  hy  their  employers  at  from  4.'>  to  .'lOc.  a  day  ;  and 
have  alHint  I J  III.  of  good  liread.  4  litre  of  wine,  a  dinner 
of  soup,  hntchers'  nie.it,  \e.,  with  cheese  or  salad  at 
supper.  They  riuely  save  money,  and  lew  ot  the  i\)«(- 
iiiigiiiins  raise  llieniselves  to  become  c/irjs  d'nitelicrs. 
The  weavers,  spe.iking  generally,  are  very  iKiiorant ; 
some  years  since  not  l-4tli  part  of  the  children  In  Lyons 
could  read  or  write,  lint  alter  all,  according  to  M.'Vil. 
lerme.  there  is  less  proHlg.tcy  In  Lyons  than  in  many 
other  of  the  ireni  h  iiiaiiiiraetiiring  towns.  (  See  I  illirvit, 
i..'|ii.'i  119. )  'the  proportion  of  lllegltiinale  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  liirtlis  In  XK^'  was  Indeed  as  high  as  I  in  .1 ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  good  ni.niy  of  the  lonneetioiisout  of  which 
these  births  arise  are  re.illv  lint  little  dlllereiil  from 
niatrlinonlal  nmneetlons.  '('lie  we;ivers,  to  escape  tho 
octroi),  frequently  visit  the  ciihnrils  lieyoud  the  barriers, 

(  i'liiTe  i*  one  rMrpI lull  nil  Itic  l.rinh  <.f  Ihr  H,i/lnr,  oftHtslli.  ttie 
ilr  liiifl.r,  II  II  (iii-lnr\  tiillisl  III  SiiHtitiitir,  l>ill|il<i.illK  from  IIS)  lu 
.'ilMi  ImoiiIs.  Willi  niit\  s1i.i|i  III  till*  (ititliitiiH  un  |iu>iiiviil  ui  .'^11  suns  % 
iii.itiili,  anil  luwml  ilurv  nl^ii  Ml  a  luw  rau* 
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to  drink  their  wine,  play  billiarda,  &c.,  on  Sundava  and 
Monday! ;  but  they  are  not  addicted  to  intoxication  or 
rioting,  and  it  ii  affirmed,  and  we  boiievo  truly,  tliat 
they  are  at  present  improving  in  morals,  manners,  and 
cle.inllnesB  j  and  certainly  tnoy  have  much  room  for 
amendment.  Notwithstanding  their  good  wages  and 
liberal  supplies  of  food,  the  best  French  authorities 
admit  that  the  Lyonnese  weavura  are  physically  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  remarlubiy  subject  to  scrofulous  and 
scorbutic  complaints,  rpinal  diseases,  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  according  to  M.  Charles  Dupin,  half  the  young  men 
in  Lyons  liable  to  military  service  are  exempted  on  ac- 
count of  weakness,  deformity,  or  deficiency  of  height, 
though  the  standard  for  recruits  or  conscripts  in  the 
French  is  considerably  below  what  it  is  in  the  English 
army.  (Sec  Vol.  1.864.) 

Happily,  however,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Lyons, 
the  latter  comprising  most  part  of  the  sliopkcejiern,  and 
many  of  the  master  weavers,  are  eminently  comfortable, 
rich,  and  thriving.  Mr.  Maclaren  states  that  there  are 
three  times  more  villas  round  Lyons  than  round  Paris ; 
and  the  number  of  private  and  public  works  erected  in 
and  near  the  city  during  the  la«t  20  years  sufliciently 
evince  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  enterprise.  The 
want  of  coal  Is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  and  to  the  extension  of 
its  industry.  But  despite  this  disadvantage,  Mr.  Mac- 
laren states  that  the  district  of  which  Lyons  is  the  centre 
is  "  advancing  with  groat  strides."  (P.. 16.) 

Lyons  has  numerous  dyeing  establishments  and  print- 
ing offices,  and  manufactniies  of  jewellery,  liqueurs,  &c. ; 
but  all  these  are  insignificant  compared  with  its  chief 
branch  of  industi  v.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  cliam- 
bcr  of  commerce,  t'ue  of  the  five  royal  libraries  of  the 
kingdom,  a  university,  academy,  royal  college,  and  aca> 
demy  of  sciences,  &c.  ;  and  has  schools  of  tiicology,  me- 
dicine, veterinary  medicine,  and  rural  economy  ;  a  royal 
loclety  of  agriculture-,  &c. ;  societies  of  medicine,  juris- 
prudence and  literature,  a  Protestant  llible  society,  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  a  mont-de-pifti ,  savings' bank,  mater- 
nity, and  many  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  early  history  of  Lyons  is  involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. But  it  appears  curtain,  from  the  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Munatius  Plancus,  about  anno  W 
B.  c,  settled  In  it  fugitives  from  some  adjoining  towns, 
(lib.  xlvi.)  Augustus  made  Lugdunum  the  cap.  iif  a 
prov.,  and  being  emb(>llishcd  and  enlarged  by  succemling 
Itoinan  emperors,  it  became  one  of  tiie  principal  cities  of 
the  Itoman  world.  The  old  city  was  principaMy  built  on 
the  hill  of  Fourvii^res,  »  hich,  in  fact,  is  merely  a  corrup.. 
tion  of  its  ancient  nanu!  of  Ftirum  I'ctut,  (D'Ant'il/i; 
Kolicf  rfr  la  Gaulc,  p.  423.)  .\mong  tlie  Itoinan  anti- 
quities which  still  exist  at  Lynns,  are  the  remains  of  A 
aqueducts,  several  cisterns,  a  theatre,  traces  of  a  palace, 
and  a  naumachia,  recently  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
the  botanic  garden. 

From  the  M\  to  the  13th  century,  Lyons  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Uurgiindians,  .Saracens,  Franks,  its 
feudal  archbishops,  and  Its  municipal  council.  In  1312 
it  was  annexed  to  tiie  crown  of  France ;  and  in  llie  same 
century,  owing  to  the  Immigrati'in  of  many  nierrliants 
from  Italy,  it  began  to  be  distinguished  l)y  its  manufac 
tures.  It  suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Ifith  century ;  but  lai  more  from  the  revel ulionary 
frcniy  of  17'J.l  Its  ancient  fortilications  were  then  de 
ttroyi'd  i  but  it  has  been  since  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  of  earth  ramparts.  Among  tiie  distinguikhrd  indi- 
viduals, natives  of  Ia'oiis,  were,  in  aiitluiiily,  tiu'  em- 
perors Claudius  anil  ('arHcall.i,  and  .siiliiniiis  Apolll- 
narius  ;  and,  in  iniMlern  times,  .!-.'^sleu,  the  bolanlst ;  .1.  II. 
Say,  Ihe  ecdniimist  i  J.icquard  the  Inviiitor  of  ilie  loom 
which  bears  bis  iiaini' ;  Ucgerainln,  the  author  of  the 
able  and  elalKirate  work  Sur  In  Hii'iijuisiimf  I'uhliuui', 
&e.  Ulu/iu,  urtn.  /Ihoni,  I, uant  i  I'nni  li  ({Jfliiiil  '/ViA/cj  ; 
Jlowring  iiHii  Symimii'i  ltii>urls ;  lilliimi'i  Tithlcdu 
I'hyiique  el  Mural  da  Ouvrier$ i    lunUs i    Muclann, 
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MAAD  (Hung.  .Vnrfa),  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  i^ein- 
pllll.  In  the  liegyallya  inouiituiiia,  alHiiit  Ii  III.  N.W. 
Tokay.  I'uji.  .'i.tplll,  pailly  l.iiliii'ransaiici  partly  II.  t'nilis. 
It  is  one  of^tbe  places  at  *  liirli  tlie  Tokay  w  Ini'  Is  groH  n 
in  the  greatest  piTli'ition,  and  near  It  is  tlic  Imperial 
vlneyaru  of  Tberesii'iilMTg. 

MAA.SSLUI.S.  or  MA  A.SLANU.SLllS.  a  town  of  .S. 
Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  .Miuis,  'i  in.  W.Jiy  N.  Idit- 

terdain.     I'cip.  4,.'<<NI.     It  hai  niiiiinr.ictur I  salltlotli, 

rordage,  leather,  &r  ,  and  siiiiK  liulliliiig  (links  ,  ami 
its  Inliaii.  take  anarllve  shari'  in  tlie  herring  and  cihI 
Hslirrli's. 

MACAO,  a  sea-piirt  town  and  si'tllinii'i]!  nf  the  Pur. 
tugue«c  ill  C  hina,  prov,  Quaiig-tuiig,  on  a  peninsula  pro- 
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Jecting  (^om  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  island  Macao,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  sestuary  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigre 
or  Canton  river,  84  m.  S.by  W.  Canton  ;  lat.  22°  1 1' 30" 
N.,  long.  113°  32*  3(1"  E.  The  pop.  is  sUted  in  the  "  Chi. 
nese  Uepository  "  to  amount  to  upwards  of  30,000  ;  but 
we  Incline  to  think  that  20,000  is  nearer  the  mark,  of 
whom  about  l.'i.OOO  are  Chinese,  and  the  rest  chieHy  Por. 
tugiiese  and  slaves  imported  from  Timor,  &c. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Mai^ao  ctands  is  less  than  2) 
m.  in  its  greatest  length  from  N.F..  to  S.W.,  and  not  I  m. 
in  its  (greatest  breadth.  It  is  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  island  by  a  long,  low,  and  sandy  neck,  in  one  part 
400  yards  broad,  but  generally  less.  Across  this  isthmus 
a  wall  is  erected,  having  in  its  middle  ".  itateand  a  guard- 
house, called  Cata  branca,  for  Chinese  soldiers  ;  by 
means  of  which  barrier,  all  communication  between  the 
peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the  island  Is  cut  ofT  at  the 

fileasure  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Portuguese  in- 
lab.  of  Macao  are  rarely  permitted  to  pass  lieyond  this 
wall.  The  town  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  built  chieHy  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
meeting  each  other  at  a  right  angle,  in  front  of  a  small 
semicircular  bay  forming  the  harbour.  A  handsome  row 
of  houses  faces  this  bay,  with  a  parade  in  front  embanked 
with  stone  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  in- 
terrupted  once  or  twice  by  granite  quays  with  steps 
leading  down  to  the  water.  Behind  this  terrace  tlic 
houses  are  arranged  in  a  confused  manner,  and  the  gable 
ends  of  European  residences  and  the  steeples  of  the 
churches  appear  curiously  intermixed  with  Chinese 
houses  and  temples.  Macao  has  12  churches,  one  of 
which,  that  of  St.  Joseph,  is  collegiate.  There  are  few 
other  edifices  of  any  note.  A  spacious  senate-house,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  forms  a  termination  to  the  prin- 
cipal street.  The  Portuguese  governor's  residence,  near 
the  landing-place,  is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
tiguous Knglish  factory  is  a  plain  commodious  building. 
'I'he  Cliinese  live  chiefly  together  In  the  central  and  back 
parts  of  the  town,  and  along  the  Inner  harbour:  some  of 
them  have  well  furnished  shops,  and  they  princinally 
supply  Kiiropeans  with  provisions.  Besides  the  college 
of  St.  .loseph,  there  are  in  Macao  a  royal  grammar- 
school  and  several  other  Portuguese  schools,  a  female 
orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  It  is 
defended  by  fi  forts,  two  of  which  are  pl.-ici-d  on  a  lofty 
height  at  either  end  of  the  harbour,  and  it  is  usually  gar- 
risoned by  about  4(H)  Portuguese  soldiers.  At  one  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  a  mansion  called  the  I'ata ;  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  which  is  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Camoens,  sheltered  on  nne  side  by  a  lolly  rock,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  grove  of  bamboos,  above  which  a  tower 
commanding  a  fine  view  has  b<>eii  erected.  In  tills  se- 
questered retreat  Canioens  is  said  to  have  coniposi'd 
great  jiart  of  the  I.usiail,  while  holiliiig  the  oftice  ol^  Por- 
tuguesejuilge  at  Macau.  The  land  Immediately  without 
the  town  is  fertile,  and  is  appropriated  to  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  rice-grounds. 

The  harbour  is  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  town,  between  it 
and  Priests'  Island,  a  small  circular  island,  which  lor- 
nierly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  ;  but  it  has  not  depth 
enough  to  admit  large  ships,  which  accordingly  anchor 
ill  the  roads  on  the  other  side  ofthc  peninsula,  trom  .'>  In 
10  in.  K.  of  the  town.  All  foreign  vessels  coming  into  tlie 
roads  send  tlieir  hnats  to  tlie  ciistom-lioiise  and  pay  a  liiily 
fur  all  guilds  landed,  however  trilling.  When  a  ship  arrives 
among  tlie  islands,  she  is  generally  boarded  by  a  pilot, 
who  reports  to  the  Chinese  custom-house  nilicer  the 
n.itiirc  of  lier  cargo,  and  olitains  a  rAii/i  or  permit  ailu»- 
iiig  her  to  enter  the  Hogne  or  lliicca  Tigris,  with  the  un- 
derstandiiig  that  she  has  nothing  on  lioaril  that  is  contrn- 
banil.  All  females  must,  however,  lie  laniled  at  Macau, 
as  tiie  ship  will  not  be  atloueil  to  proceed  to  VVhanipoa 
witii  them  on  board.  The  (hliiese  regulations  do  not 
I. How  any  vessels,  except  such  as  lieloiig  to  I'ortngiii'se  or 
Spaiilarils,  to  Iriuleat  .Macao.  Hut  the  Portuguese  In- 
hall,  lend  their  names  for  a  trilling  coiisiileratioii  to  siirli 
lori'lgners  as  wish  to  lie  associated  with  them  for  llic 
purpose  of  trailing  from  the  port;  anil  vessels  of  otlnr 
nations  seldom  experience  any  illlllrulty  in  obtaining  tin' 
nihiili.uici'  of  the  Chinese  oHicers  to  tlie  landing  or  re- 
n'iv'ng  vif  gooils  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portugiieti' 
boats.  N'essels  of  other  nations.  If  in  distress,  and  not 
i'iig.'i)ied  in  the  contraband  trade,  are  lulniitled  into  tin' 
hailioiir  for  repair,  on  apiiliratiun  to  the  senate.  Tlie 
latter  Is  eoinposiHl  of  the  bishop,  the  chief  justice,  llii' 
military  coinniaiulaiit,  and  several  of  the  chief  I'orlii- 
KUi'Si'  inhali.  ;  but  a  Cliinese  inaiularln  has  subslanlially 
the  lupri'iiic  authority  in  the  town.  Except  during  the 
pcrioil  of  the  year  when  the  nu'rchants  of  (  anton  arc 
oliligi'd  to  leave  that  cilv  and  repair  to  Macao,  the  lallir 
is  said  to  IhmIiiII  anil  uiimteresting.  At  that  season,  hnw- 
I  ver,  the  carnival  is  celihrated  with  more  than  its  iisniil 
siiinptuiiusiiess  In  Calholii'  countries;  anil  balls,  nius- 
i|iii'raili'S,  and  iiiiiri'rls  iollow  eai  h  other  ill  rapid  sw  - 
irssjoii.  Marat)  was  givrii  to  the  I'ortngiiesi'  by  (In' 
<  hinese  eiiipiror  ill  I.'ihiI.  In  ritiirn  for  isslstance  iil- 
furdvd  by  tniiii  against  pirates  that  had  Uilcstcd  tliu 
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coast.    (HamiltoH't  E.  I.  Oax.  i  Comnure.  Diet.;  and 
Private  Itrformation.) 

MACASSAR.    SeeCiLKBES. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
pari,  and  niun.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Chester,  locally  si- 
tuated in  Pr«6tbury  div.,  of  the  hund.  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Bollin,  16  m.  S.  bv  E.  Manchester,  and  143  m. 
NN.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes, 
with  the  old  bor,,  parts  of  the  townships  of  Hurdsfleld 
and  Sutton,  nearly  30,000  in  1831  ;  and  at  present  the 
pop.  is  estimated  at  40,000.  The  town,  which  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  slope  near  the  borders  of  Maccles- 
field forest,  has  greatly  increased  in  sise  during  tlie  last 
20  years,  and  is  now  about  14  m.  long  by  1  m.  in  breadth, 
consisting  of  one  pfinclpal  thoroughfare  on  the  London 
road,  crossed  by  two  others  leading  to  numerous  subor- 
dinate streets.  The  buildings,  in  the  more  conspicuous 
|)artB  of  the  town,  are  of  superior  construction :  the 
streets  also  are  well  lighted,  and  the  inhab.  have  plen. 
tiful  supplies  of  pood  water,  conveyed  from  springs 
in  the  adjacent  hills.  An  open  market-place,  with 
excellent  shambles,  and  a  covered  corn-market,  stand 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  and  the  newly  erected 
town  hall  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
tastefully  decorated,  and  containing,  besides  courts 
of  justice,  otiices,  &c.,  a  large  assembly  and  concert 
room.  The  old  church  is  a  large  structure,  partly  Oo- 
tlilc,  with  a  handsome  tower,  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
lolty  steeple  :  It  was  originally  erected  by  Edward  L,  in 
127«,  but  has,  at  diUferent  times,  been  almost  rel)nilt,  so 
that  few  parts  of  it  can  lay  claim  to  any  groat  antiquity. 
It  affords  "  commodation  for  about  1,700  persons,  and 
has  an  adjoining  chapel  containing  several  interesting 
monuments :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  till  very 
lately  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  but  now  in  private 
patronage.  Christ-church  was  erecfed,  in  1775,  at  the 
private  expense  of  Charles  Uoc,  Esq.,  who  endowed  it 
with  100/.  a  year:  it  is  a  regular  building,  with  a  neat 
tower,  having,  '.\\\  the  interior,  an  elegant  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  founder,  by  Bacon.  Trinity  church.  In 
Hurdsfleld,  a  very  recent  erection,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  may  accommodate  about  iKX)  per- 
sons. St.  George's  in  Sutton  (built  in  1822)  lias  accom- 
inmlation  for  1,500,  and  in  the  S.  suburbs  of  the  town,  is 
a  flflh  church,  remarkable  for  its  neat  construction, 
and  light  spire.  There  are  also  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  otiior  dissenters.  A 
free  grammar-school,  originally  founded  in  1.W2,  was 
endowed  by  Edward  VI.  with  property  then  producing 
oidy  2.V.,  but  now  estimated  at  l,,'<(HU.  a  year,  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  value.  A  head  and  under-master,  who 
liiivi'  salaries  of  3(XW.  and  17W.  a  year  (the  former  having 
a  house  and  school-field,  free  of  rent  and  taxes),  give 
instruction  in  classics,  elementary  matliematics,  histoiy, 
(icograpliy,  itc,  the  average  number  of  scholars  being 
alxiut  GO.  This  sciiool  enjoys  certain  advantages  at 
llrazenosB  College,  Oxford,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  property  to  found  I  exhibi- 
ticins  of  the  annual  value  of  .V)/.  each,  tenable  for  4  years 
at  any  college  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
wishes  of  the  trading  classes  have  likewise  been  con- 
snlectl  by  the  very  rwcnt  establishment  ol^  a  separate 
M'liooi,  called  tlie  "  Modern  Free  School,"  endowed  with 
:(j|i/.  a  year,  and  furnishing  good  Instruction  in  those 
liranches  of  kuowleilge  best  calculated  to  enalile  the 
scholars  to  carry  on  the  trades,  and  support  the  cnm- 
incrccof  Macclealleld.  A  charity  school,  national  school, 
ami  several  Sunday  schools,  with  otlu'rs  maintained 
l>y  voluntary  subscription,  furnish  instruction  to  the  I 
clilliiren  of  the  pmir  :  and  there  are  alnisliouses,  various  I 
iniiney  charities,  a  dis|iunsary,  lying-in  cliarity,  ai\d  pro-  \ 
viclent  society. 

"  The  silk  manufacture  of  Marclesfleld  aflbrds  employ-  | 
iiient  to  the  largest  part  of  the  pop.  ;  a  few,  however,  are 
employed  in  the  cotton  Incturies  tliat  have  been  lately 
ctalilisheil.  This  place  participated  deeply  in  the  general 
ilislruHs  iM'casioned  by  over-triuling  in  IK'lh,  and  I'cir  se-  \ 
vimi  years  Bubseipient  to  that  periiKl  tliQ  silk  trade  was  i 
In  a  most  di>pressed  stato.     The  effects  of  that  shot'k,  ! 
Iiiiwever,  seem  at  length  to  have  suliKliied.  and  business 
has  resumed  a  healthy  aspiH't."     {Mun    Uouml.  Hep.) 
The  trade  has  greatly  increased  since  the  date  ol  tliis  | 
ri'liort,  but  is  subject,  inure  than  other  branches,  to  siul- 
ih'ii  shucks,  productive  ol  great  distress  to  the  working 
classes.     There  were  at  work  in  the  par.  of  I'restlinry  i 
I, Old  chiefly  in  Macclesfleld  and  lis  imniedlntc  vicinity)  in  I 
|h:|<.i,  III  cotton  mills  ami  4H  sllk-nillls,  emphiying  IO,M<i3  | 
haniis.     The  wages  of  the  work-people  employed  In  these 
mills  vary,  at  present  ( IMI ),  from  Vi.  (W.  lo  l.'i*.  a  week.  I 
AlKint  4.NNI  liand-looins   are  engaged  In  weaving  silk  j 
r.ilirics,  clilefly  lilk  handkerchietH  and  scarls  ofeverv  de- 
sirlpllon,  sarcenets,  I'erslans,  sllk-ferri't,  and  galloon, 
u  nil  a  few  groH-ile.  Naples,  giving  einployment  iillogether 
to  ulionl  li.iKio  (lersons,  whose  wages  anionnt  to  from  ii<. 
til  irin.  a  week  ;  liut  there  arc  a  few  Inilustrlous  and  ex- 
iicrl  Heavers,  who  e.in  weekly  as  iiiiich  ns  2fij.  when 
III   lull   work.     Thu  i-uitmi    niannlucture,    which   was 
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introduced  only  a  fhw  years  ago,  is  in  a  thriving 
condition,  employing  a  pop.  of  about  3,000  in  factoriei 
only ;  and  hat-making  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Numerous  mechanics,  makers  of  machinery,  Sec,  de- 
pend indirectly  on  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  The 
Bollin  turns  several  mills,  and  the  neighlraurhood  fur- 
nishes abundant  supplies  of  excellent  coal.  Stone  and 
slate  also  are  quarried  near  the  town,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable object  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  transit  of  heavy  goods  is  facilitated  by  the  Maccles- 
field canal,  which  connects  it  N.  and  S.  with  the  great 
canal  lines  of  England.  There  are  two  private  tank- 
ing establishments,  with  a  savings  bank.  A  news- 
paper is  published  weekly,  and  there  is  a  good  news- 
room. 

Macclesfield,  which  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  111.,  and  subsequently  by 
various  sovereigns  of  England,  has  been  divided  by  the 
Mun,  Reform  Act  into  (i  wards,  and  is  now  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  11  other  aldermen,  with  3C  councillors. 
Corp.  revenues  in  IK19,  2,.'>5I<.  It  enjoys  also  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.'with  petty  sessions,  under  a  recorder. 
This  important  manul'acturing  town  had  no  voice  In  the 
legislature,  till  the  Ileform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  pri- 
viVege  of  sending  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  IH40.4I,  894.  Macclesfield  is  also  one  of  the 
polling  places  forthe  N.E.  division  of  Cheshire.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  :  cattle,  wool,  and  cloth  fairs. 
May  6.,  June  22.,  July  11.,  Oct.  6.,  and  Nov.  II.  (Pari. 
Reports,  &c.) 

MACERATA,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  Papal  States, 
cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  on  a  hill  between  Chieti  and 
Potenza,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  Ancona,  and  170  m.  N.E. 
Rome.  Pop,  in  1832,  15,600.  It  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  entered  by  6  gates.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  Irregular  open  space  ornamented 
with  several  good  buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  the 
palace  of  the  delegate,  and  the  theatre.  Including  the 
cathedral,  there  are  7  churches,  in  one  of  which  are  sonin 
good  paintings,  13  convents,  severiU  literary  associ- 
ations, and  a  secondary  university  for  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  medicine,  founded  by  pope  Leo  XII.  in  1824. 
This  city  presents  nothing  antique,  and  its  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  tlie  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  mountains  of  Ualmatia. 

'•  Macerata,"  says  Forsyth,  "  contains  a  number  of 
palaxxi,  and  therefore  a  swarm  of  provincial  nobility.  The 
peasants  observe  an  established  uniform  in  dress,  of  which 
orange  appears  the  prevailing  colour.  So  constant  are 
the  women  of  this  class  to  local  costume,  that  the  female 
head  tieconies  a  kind  of  geograpliical  index.  At  Mace- 
rata they  adhere  to  the  ancient  mode  of  plaiting  and 
coiling  tlie  hair,  which  they  transfix  with  long  silver 
wire  tipt  at  both  ends  with  large  knobs,  evidently  the 
antique  aciu  crinalis  — 

**  Fit{al  acus  tortas  su&tlncatqiie  comas.**  Mart. 

Macerata  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  dolegs.  Macerata,  Camerino,  Ancona, 
Ascoli,  Fcrmo,  ,ind  Urblno.  Its  manufactureK  and  com- 
merce are  insigniticant.  Under  the  French,  Macerata 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Musone.  About  2  in.  to  the  N., 
on  the  Potenza,  arc  the  remains  of  a  theatre  of  consider- 
able size,  with  vaults  and  foundations  of  other  edificea, 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  Helvia  Ricina,  colonised 
bv  Seplimius  Severiis,  and  destroyed  by  the  Uoths. 
(Vunylh's  Italy,  ii.  3'J(). ;  RampoUi.) 

MAcHYNLLETII,  a  market  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
N.  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  near  the  Dyfl,  30  m.  W. 
Montgomery,  and  175  m.  w.N.W.  London.  Area  of 
pari.  iKir.  about  AOO  acres.  Pop.  of  the  town  In  1831, 
858.  Machynlleth  is  an  ancient,  well-built  town,  superior 
to  most  in  N.  Wales  for  cleanness  and  respectability,  the 
streets  lieing  remarkably  broad  and  regular.  I'lie  town- 
hall,  a  plain  bnililing,  was  erected  by  the  Wynn  family, 
in  whinn  the  manor  is  vested  :  the  co.  sessions  are  held 
alternately  liero  and  at  Montgomery,  and  the  magistrate* 
sit  here  occasionally  in  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred. 
The  church,  a  liandsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  IN27: 
the  iiiti'rior  is  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  the  W.  tower  if 
emliattled,  and  surmounted  with  crockelted  pinnacles. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  C'alvinists, 
anil  Wesleyan  Metliodlsts,  witli  attached  Sunday  schools, 
and  a  well-endowed  national  school  furnishes  instruction 
to  poor  cliildren  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  savings 
bank.  "  The  Haiinel  trade  has  long  existed  at  Maehyii- 
llelh,  iM'Ing  chlelly  carried  on  at  farm-houses :  the 
fabrics  are  sent  for  sale  to  Newtown.  Weavers'  wages 
(when  on  full  work)  vary  from  It.  to  '.is.  a  week,  and 
with  respect  to  their  moral  coiitlllion,  it  is  remarked  as 
being  much  higlier  than  that  of  operatives  In  general.  In 
other  illstrictH,  but  yet  neither  lietter  nor  worse  than  that 
of  the  lalionring  classes  generally  within  the  par.  The 
truck  systen.  Is  partially  practised  In  this  vicinity,  being 
fostered  liy  the  linprMVideiice  of  the  weavers,  few  of 
whiiin  make  any  provision  for  emergencies.  The  prices  of 
provitioiis  are  lis  lollov/i :  —  flour  l>.  fur  Albs.,  pulatoct 
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St.  for  40  quart!,  mutton  M.  pei^lb.,  bBCon  Od.,  butter 
lid.,  and  oatmeal  Td.  per  lb.  This  town  formerly  pos> 
sossed  an  excellent  shipping  trade,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
port  of  Montgomery ;  but  since  the  canal  was  brought 
to  Newtown,  and  facilities  were  opened  direct  between 
Wales  and  the  commercial  districts  of  England,  the  car- 
rying trade  is  in  barges,  and  few  ships  now  come  to 
Machvnileth,"  (Hand-loom  Weavers'  Report,  part  6.) 
This  bor.  unites  witli  Montgomery  and  others  in  sending 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors  in  1839-40, 
78:  ditto  in  the  entire  district,  1,021.  Machynlleth  is  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  the  principality  as  the  place  in 
which  Owen  Glundwr,  in  1402,  convoked  a  parliament, 
where  he  was  inaugurated  Prince  of  Wales. 

MACON  (an.  Matisco),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Safinc- 
et-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the  Saone,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  13  arches,  .38  m.  N.  Lyons  ;  lat.  46° 
18'  27"  N.,  long.  4°  50'  8"  E.  Pop.  (1836),  11,944.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  but  is  generally  ill  built ;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  paved  with  rounded  pebbles, 
painful  to  walk  upon ;  the  squares,  though  clean,  are 
mostly  small,  and  destitute  of  ornament ;  and  the  houses, 
tliough  mostly  of  stone,  are  Iristes  et  mesquines.  It  Wiis 
once  partially  fortitled,  but  the  works  were  never  com- 

Eleted,  and  they  are  now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  A 
andsome  quay  borders  the  Sacme,  and  is  continuous 
with  a  planted  promenade  at  either  extremity.  The  an- 
cii'nt  hdteltte  Montretvl,  now  occupied  by  the  town  hail, 
theatre,  and  public  library,  with  9, 000  vols. ;  the  general 
hospital,  two  hospices,  some  of  the  churches,  the  prefec- 
ture, and  the  new  prison,  are  the  chief  public  buildings. 
MAcon  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction and  linear  design,  and  of  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  belles  lellrcs ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
coverlets,  clocks  and  watches,  copper  and  earthenware. 

Sump  machinery,  barrels,  &c.  But  MAcon  is  principally 
epcndent  on  its  wine  trade.  The  same  chain  of  hills 
that  overhang  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  C6te  d'Or  ex- 
tends through  the  dep.  of  the  Saunc-et-Loirc,  and  the 
Eart  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone  called  the  lleaiuolais. 
lut  whether  it  be  from  some  difference  of  exposure  or 
of  soil,  or  otiicr  unknown  cause,  the  wines  produced 
in  the  district  now  mentioned  are,  thnup,h  in  many  re- 
spects excellent,  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  C<He  d'Or.  In 
commerce  the  wines  both  of  the  MAconnais  or  district 
round  Mficon,  and  of  the  Beaujolais,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  MAcon  wines,  from  MAcon  being  the  emporium 
where  tliey  are  mostly  sold.  Tliey  are  strong  and  dura- 
ble, corses,  spiritueux,  qutlque  fvis  trap  fumeux,  et  lou- 
jours  agreables  (Jullien) ;  and  in  general  may  be  re- 
garded as  ranking  next  to  the  llcaune  wines.  Tlie  host 
growths  are  tliose  of  Tortus,  Komandche,  Chenas,  and 
Pouilly.  (Henderson  en  ll'incs,  p.  i(>li.)  Many  Human 
niitiquities  have  Itecn  found  at  MAcon,  and  the  ruins  of 
Its  cathedral,  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy 
in  1793,  form  a  very  picturesque  object.  On  the  opposite 
b.ink  of  the  SaAne  is  the  flourishing  suburb  of  St.  Lau- 
rent, the  seat  of  a  large  corn-market.  ( Hugo. ,  art.  Sadne- 
el- Loire  i  Diet.  (!eoe.,f(C.) 

MACQITAKHIK  KIVKK.  See  Ai'stralia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  222,  223. 

MACKOOM,  an  iiilanil  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Sullane,  20  m.  W.  Cork.  Pop., 
In  1H3I,  2,0.')S,  It  is  a  poor,  mean  place,  consisting  ol  a 
single  street,  mostly  or  cabins.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a 
It.  i'ath.  chapel,  a  large  school,  a  court-house,  market- 
house,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  A  manor-court  fur 
the  recovery  of  debts  to  Hie  extent  of  2/.  is  hold  every 
three  weeks,  (iencrni  sessions  are  lu'ld  in  Dec,  and 
petty  jessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  Markets  on  .Satur- 
day. Post.oHice  revenue,  in  Is'lO,  22<i/.  ;  In  1836,  ZOil. 
Near  the  town  is  a  large  cavern,  tlic  interior  uf  which  has 
not  liei'n  thoroughly  explored. 

MAI)A(J\.SCAII.  a  large  island  iif  the  Indian  Oee.iii, 
oB'  the  K.  ei  .«t  of  Africa  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Mozamlilquc  Channel),  iH'twei'n  lat.  12^  2'  and  2.V-'  40' 
N.,  and  long.  41^  2li' and  ,■»!"  30'  E.  Lenglli,  ll.'IO  m.  ; 
average  breath,  3(N)  in.  Area  estimated  at  about  234. KHI 
sii.  m.,  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France. 
'1  Ills  country,  of  which  only  a  few  years  ago  we  h:ul 
scarcely  any  kiKiwIedge,  has  recently  been  visited  and 
explored  by  missionaries  and  other  travellers  ;  so  that  we 
now  possess  very  satisfact  iry  information  respecting  the 
island  anil  Its  inhabitants,  'i'lie  coast  Is  geni>rally 
flat  and  low;  but  the  interior  is  ronsider.'ibly  illversi- 
fleil,  and,  though  it  is  not  traversed  by  anv  continuous 
chain,  many  parts,  especially  the  K.,  N.,  and  S.  districts, 
may  beralled  inonntainnus,  the  higliest  point,  Ankaratra, 
In  lat.  lil^  40'  N.,  long.  47"  ^f  ]'..,  is  alMiut  ll,IKMI  It. 
above  the  sea.  These  nnnintains  consi^it  of  granite,  | 
•lenlte,  and  iiiiartz,  covered  In  the  lower  p.irts  with  clay- 
slate,  priiiiitlvi-  limestone,  and  oM  red  sandstone :  vol-  j 
cuiic  rocks  occur  in  several  places,  and  coal  strata, 
alioiindlng  witli  iron,  are  widely  distributed  through  the  j 
island.  lliK'k-s.ilt  and  nitre  occur  near  the  coast;  and  \ 
lion  pyrites,  uxide  of  niaiigaiiesr,  and  j>luinbago,  have  j 
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been  found  in  lomn  districts.  The  riven  of  Madagaicar 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  considerable  liie,  the  greater 
number  flowing  into  the  lea  on  the  W.  side  ;  but  most  of 
them  are  choked  with  land,  have  frequent  falls  and  rapids, 
and  are  almost  entirely  unnavigable.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  the  low  alluvial  districts  near  the  sea, 
some  of  which  arc  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 
The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which 
produce  rice  or  other  vegetables,  or  else  are  clothed  with 
a  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  The  climate  of  Madagas- 
car is  extremely  diversifled  ;  that  of  the  coast  being  op. 
pressively  hot,  while  in  the  interior  the  temperature 
seldom  exceeds  85°  Fahr.  The  heat  at  Antananariro, 
the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40°  and  86°  :  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  summer  is  often  extremely  sultry,  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  always  pleasant.  From  May 
to  October  (the  winter  months  of  this  island)  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  heat  seldom 
exceeds  44°.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  fluctu- 
ations between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and  sudden, 
the  temperature  in  the  morning  being  seldom  more  than 
40°,  whereas,  in  the  same  day,  the  atternoon  heat  often 
exceeds  80°.  The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  Europeans,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
effluvia  rising  from  stagnant  lakes  and  swamps  near  the 
coast ;  but  in  the  central  parts,  and  especially  in  Ankova, 
the  metropolitan  prov.  ol'  the  island,  the  marsh-fever  docs 
not  exist.  The  weather  on  the  coast  is  usually  hot  and 
damp  or  rainy  ;  but  in  the  interior  the  rains  are  periodical, 
in  a  great  measure  regulating  the  divisions  or  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  trade  winds  ftom  tlie  E.  and  S.E.  prevail 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  the  rains  arc 
often  accompanied  by  violent  gales  from  the  N.W.,  W., 
and  S.W.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt,  and  the 
capital  has  more  than  once  suffered  consiaerable  damage 
from  such  visitations. 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  may  be 
mentioned  five  varieties  of  the  monkey,  foxes,  wild  dogs 
and  cats,  hogs,  goats,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cattle  and  sheep 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  crocodiles 
swarm  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  objects 
of  great  dread  to  the  natives  ;  serpents,  also,  some  of 
large  size,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  lizards,  scorpions, 
and  centipedes,  arc  very  numerous  and  troublesome, 
liirds  Also,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  paroquet,  flamingo,  falcon, 
kite,  turtle-dove,  pigeon,  turkey,  and  different  varieties 
Of  land  and  water  fowls.  The  tea  abounds  with  Hsli 
of  various  kinds,  and  oysters  are  numerous  on  tlie 
coast.  Tlie  soil  in  many  parts  is  proline  and  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  the  island  produces  nu- 
merous and  highly  valuable  plants.  The  forests  yield 
abundance  of  trees  of  varied  durability  and  value  ;  some 
used  as  dye-woods,  others  in  building,  with  ebony, 
betel,  mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  lo- 
cust-tree, Urania  speciosa,  caoutchouc  tree,  plantain, 
banana,  zahaiia  iHigiionia  arliculain),  hibiscus,  mimosa, 
rastor-oil  plant,  longoza  (Curciwia  Ji-donn'a), cotton, in- 
digo, and  tobacco  plants,  allspice,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric, 
and  rice.  Various  other  vegetable  productions  have  been 
introduced,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  yam, 
manioc,  lemon,  orange,  peach,  mulberry,  quince,  lig,  ami 

{lomegranate.  .Several  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine  have 
leen  found  to  thrive  well,  the  coffee-plant  has  been 
brought  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  potato  is  largely 
cultivated  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  ;  but  the  common 
European  cerealia  have  met  with  little  encouragement. 
■J'he  Flora  of  the  country  is  abundant  j  but  the  bril- 
liant aspect  usual  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countrio; 
is  here  missed,  in  consi>ipiciice  of  the  rapid  alternations 
.if  heavy  rains  and  extreme  drought. 

The  husbandry  of  Madagascar,  pursued  by  a  distinct 
class,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  ciiltivatinn 
of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  success. 
Seed  time  is  in  September;  at  wliicli  season  the  grain, 
after  beiii/  tteepcil  in  water,  and  subsequently  kept  in  it 
warm  place  till  it  regins  to  sprout,  is  very  thickly  sown 
ill  a  line  mould,  almost  covered  with  water  urtiliclally 
introduced  into  the  fields.  The  water  is  aflerwanls 
drainoil  off,  manure  is  thrown  over  t'le  seed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  surface,  moisture  is 
again  apjilied.  The  average  produce  in  inferior  groumis 
is  said  to  be  about  W  for  1  ;    l>ut  tlie  best  cultivated 

S rounds  are  alleged  to  proiluce  seventy  and  even  one  bun. 
red  fold,  the  harvest  being  in  .lanuary  and  February. 
F.aih  rice  field  is  separated  from  those  aiOoining  by  banks 
rising  alimit  6  Inches  almve  the  field,  and  afl'ordlng  grwit 
convenience  to  the  labourers.  Neither  waggon,  carl, 
■ledge,  niir  iM'ast  of  burden,  is  used  in  getting  in  the  har- 
vest, and  the  tliresldiig  is  conducted  either  against  a 
stone,  or  on  the  floor,  by  simply  b;  iting  the  ears  with 
the  hand.  The  secure  storing  oftlie  grain,  however,  is 
an  objirt  of  special  attentiiiii ;  the  Ovahs,  the  prevailing 
trilM-  of  tlie  island,  have  iindergronnd  storehouses,  niadu 
with  exti'inie  ingenuity  ;  but  other trIlH's  have  granarici 
above  ground,  bee-l,ivc  shaped,  about  16  It.  hlt;h,  made 
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of  thick,  clay-built  walls,  and  entered  only  from  the  top. 
Manioc  is  anotlier  great  object  of  farming  industry  ;  It  is 
raised  from  cuttings,  and  about  18  months  elapse  between 
the  planting  and  harvest.  The  roots,  usually  about  10 
inches  in  length  by  3  in  diameter,  are  prepared  for  use  by 
scraping  and  bulling,  and  arc  sometimes  made  into  cakes. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
pis?eon-pea  (cylistu  cajnn)  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  silk-worms.  The  Kuropean  certalia  have  been 
introduced  by  the  missionaries  ;  tlie  [ilough  and  harrow 
have  likewise  been  brought  Into  use,  and  oxen  broken  in 
to  cultivate  the  ground.;  but  the  natives  prefer  their 
old  and  imperfect  methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  to  the 
adoption  of  readier  plans,  and  superior  implements. 
Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  working  of  Iron 
is  the  most  important  occupation  of  the  people.  In  some 
parts  the  iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  or  near 
the  surface,  whence  it  is  gathered  in  baskets  and  smelted 
for  use  ;  but  when  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  numerous 
small  pits  are  made  about  6  ft.  in  depth,  and  no  further 
attempt  is  made  to  explore  the  riches  of  the  interior. 
The  ore  is  first  crushed,  then  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  charcoal  fire 
in  a  rude  furnace  of  stone-work,  built  up  to  the  height 
of  2  or  3  ft.  without  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  with 
clay  on  the  outside,  the  blast  being  obtained  by  means  of 
wooden  cylinders,  in  which  a  rude  sort  of  piston  is  fitted 
to  drive  the  air  through  a  bamboo  cane  into  the  fire.  The 
native  forges  are  equally  simple ;  the  anvil,  about  the 
size  of  a  sledge  hammer,  is  faxed  in  the  ground  near  the 
lire,  the  water-trough  Is  close  by,  and  the  smith,  when 
at  work,  squats  on  a  piece  of  board  while  his  attendants 
surround  him,  armed  with  large  hammers,  and  ready  to 
Etrike  the  metal  according  to  his  directions.  Tlie  ar- 
ticles thus  manufactured  comprise  spears  and  javelins, 
knives,  hatchets  and  spades,  chisels  and  hammers,  a  rude 
sort  of  plane-irons,  files,  pots,  spoons,  lamps,  and  nails ; 
liesides  which  they  have  been  tauglit  by  the  Kngllsh  to 
ULike  hinges,  screws,  and  locks,  as  well  as  to  draw  copper 
and  Iron  wire.  The  manufacture  of  swords  and  fire- 
arms was  introduced  liy  the  French  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  native  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  evince  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  making  rings,  chains,  and  other  gold 
orn.iments,  silver  dishes,  mugs,  spoons,  &c.  The  felling 
of  timber  (which  ajipears  to  bo  a  monopoly  of  the  go- 
vernment) employs  about  7tK)  men ;  the  pit.saw  has  been 
brought  into  general  use,  and  the  native  carpentry  has 
been  so  much  improved  by  the  application  of  Kuropean 
tools,  that  their  work  may  be  justly  styled  "  strong, 
neat,  and  well  finished"  {Ellia,  vol.  1.  p.  317.)  The  art 
of  turning  wood  is  pr.ictiscd  by  the  best  workmen  of  the 
capital ;  earthenware  is  madi^  with  considerable  skill  and 
taste,  and  many  hands  are  c  inpli)yed  in  making  rope  and 
twine,  as  well  as  In  tanning  leather.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people,  however,  next  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  fabrics ;  but  all  the  processes  arc  so  extremely 
simple,  imperfect,  and  tedious,  tliat  it  is  a  matter  Cor  sur- 
prise that  the  threads  of  their  cloth  are  even  and  well- 
l»  isted,  the  weaving  regular,  and  the  patterns  regular, 
and  exhibiting  fancy  .ind  good  taste.  The  art  of  dyeing 
is  also  practised,  and  several  of  tlie  native  dyes  produce 
brlHht  and  durable  colours. 

The  pop.  of  Madagascar  consists  of  4  chief  political 
divisions,  the  numbers  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  ai 
follows ;  — 
The  Ovahs  (in  the  central  table-land)     .      800,000 
.Sakalavas  ( \V.  side  of  the  island)    -    1,'2(MI,(«H) 
lletsileos(S.  of  the  Ovalis)        -      -     l,f)00,000 
Uetanlmana  and  Uetsiinasarka  (on  the 
E.  coast) 1,200,000 


4,700,000 


It  is  said,  also,  that  this  amount  of  nop.  is  considerably 
less  than  It  was  a  few  years  back,  owing  chiefly  to 
wars  between  the  dift'erent  tribes,  the  prevalence  of  the 
slave-trade,  &c.  It  Is,  also,  supposed  that  thejiractice  of 
liifintii'ldc,  which  is  allegiKl  to  have  prevailciTfrnm  time 
immemorial,  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  population. 
Diit  most  probably  the  inrtuence  of  this  practice  Is 
pri'ativ  overrated  ;  and  it  is  evident  It  cannot  at  all 
iiccoiint  for  the  recent  decrease.  Tlie  liih.ibs.  dill'cr 
materially  In  ajipearance  and  character,  nor  Is  tliere  any 
dimbt,  though  the  people  are  nominally  comprised  In 
iiiii'  political  empire,  and  speak  one  language,  that  tliey 
include  several  distinct  and  peculiar  nations.  The  ills- 
tinclliin  of  colour  separates  the  pop.  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ovahs,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  hiving  olive 
eiimplexlons,  handsome  features,  graceful  persons,  and 
lank  dark  hair,  whereas  the  iiihab,  of  the  shore,  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  the  people  greatly  resemble  the 
I'lipiias,  being  short  and  stmit,  almost  liiack,  with  low 
furelicids,  broail  Hat  laces,  l.irge  eves  and  mouth,  and 
I'lng  crisped  hair.  Th.'re  are  dlll'erences  also  In  the 
l.iiilinages  spoken  by  various  sections  of  the  pop.,  •inil 
inany  nf  their  customs  vary  so  much,  as  to  make  It  clear 
Vol.,  11. 


that,  however  amalgamated,  they  are  not  one  nation, 
but  a  combination  of  several  distinct  races.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  Ovahs,  they  are  little  better 
than  barbarians,  run  almost  naked,  despise  a  fixed  life, 
arc  extremely  superstitious,  and  practice  most  of  the 
vices  so  generally  prevalent  among  the  savages  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Circumcision  is  universal, 
marriages  are  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are 
very  common,  and  easily  elTected.  The  law  permits 
polygamy,  restricting  the  husband  to  12  wives  ;  but  few 
have  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three.  Fidelity  to  the 
marriage-engagement,  however,  forma  no  part  of  the 
female  character,  and  modesty  is  a  virtue  almost  un- 
known. Their  houses  arc  usually  of  rude  construction, 
except  in  the  cap.  of  the  Orah  country,  where  Kuropean 
improvements  have  been  partially  introduced.  The 
diet  of  the  people  consists,  in  great  part,  of  rice  and 
manioc,  with  smaller  portions  of  beef,  poultry,  &c.,  and 
the  cookery  is  extremely  simple. 

Pedlary  and  hawking  are  favourite,  through  not  profit- 
able, occupations.  The  markets  are  favourite  places  of 
resort  for  all  classes ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  daily  general 
market  at  Tananarive,  but  4  or  ij  large  markets  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  well  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  the  adjoining  districts- 
Animal  and  vegetable  productions,  native  and  foreign 
miinufactiires  and  cattle  are  exposed  promiscuously;  and 
in  no  njition  are  there  more  clever  and  persevering  bar- 
gainers than  in  Madagascar.  Tlie  slave-trade,  also, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  nearly  extinct.  Is  now  said  to 
be  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  Money  has  not  been  coined 
on  the  island :  doIUirs  are  more  or  less  known  in  all 
parts,  through  communication  with  Europeans  ;  but  the 
trade  is  more  generally  carried  on  by  barter.  Most  goods 
are  sold  by  measure :  rice  by  the  bushel,  meat  by  the  eye, 
snuir  by  the  spoon,  fuel  by  the  bundle,  &c.  Hicc,  which 
may  here  be  considered  tlie  stiindard  of  value,  costs  about 
\s.  a  busliel ;  20  ducks  or  fowls  may  be  purchased  for  a 
dollar,  geese  cost  about  9d.  each,  .ind  a  fine  turkey  may 
be  got  for  \3.  A  bullock  costs  from  3  to  8  dollars,  sheep 
average  about  Is.  Crf.  e.ich,  and  20  good  pine  apples  may 
be  h.id  for  3rf.  Labour  is  also  extremely  low,  many 
working  for  mere  food,  and  others  gaining  only  2d.,  or  at 
most  4rf.  a  day.  An  intercourse  has  long  been  carried  on 
with  Madagascar  by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  Europeans  from  the  Cape  of 
(Jood  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Krazil  and  the  United 
States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign  goods  was 
also  on  the  increase  a  few  years  ago ;  and  horses,  saddles 
and  bridles,  scarlet  cloth,  gold  lace,  red  satin,  purple, 
green,  and  yellow  silk,  silk  handkerchiefs,  sewing  silk, 
calico  and  printed  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  finger  rings, 
watches  and  musical  boxes,  hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all, 
arrac  and  rum,  fetchcil  very  higli  prices  in  the  markets 
of  Ankova;  but  since  the  death,  in  1828,  of  Hiidfima, 
tlie  most  enlightened  monarch  th.it  ever  held  sway 
ill  Mad.tgascar,  tlie  foreign  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined, ami  the  policy  of  the  present  government  seems 
to  threaten  the  entire  cessation  of  all  trade  with  Euro- 
peans. 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  28  provinces,  all  of  which 
have  their  separate  chiefs  ;  but  for  some  years  past  the 
Ovahs  have  been  reckoned  the  prevailing  tribe,  the  chief 
of  which  is,  in  effect,  the  king  of  the  Island,  receiving 
tribute  from,  and  exercising  sovereignty  over,  all  the  rest. 
The  government  is  despotic,  and  tlie  succession  to  the 
throne  is  commonly  hereditary,  the  monarch  liaving  the 
right  not  only  to  appoint  ills  immediate  successor,  but 
also  to  settle  the  line  through  future  generations.  He  is 
the  father  of  ids  kingdom,  appoints  every  subordinate 
otticer,  enacts  laws  and  orders  their  exwution,  decides 
cases  and  raises  armies  ;  but  he  often  convokes  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inform- 
ation or  advice  on  matters  requiring  mature  deliberation, 
or  In  cases  wlicre  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  have  to  be 
consulted.  The  royal  family  Is  highly  honoured,  and  no 
people  can  be  more  tenacious  of  etiquette,  and  the  respect 
due  to  rank.  The  judges,  who  rank  next  to  the  blood 
royal,  hear  causes,  decide  disputes,  and  are  exclusively 
privileged  to  communicate  between  the  sovereign  and 
people.  Subordinate  to  these  are  thc/(i;nii/.«n,  the  police 
and  tax-g.itherers  of  the  country  ;  the  ninlxiuin-jals,  or 
liK'al  magistrates  ;  the  tiiarvseriina,  or  military  governors 
of  provinces  (a  very  powerful  and  Important  body ;  and 
the  vailintnni/,  or  royal  courtiers,  who  not  only  carry 
government  ilispatclies,  but  constitute  a  general  patrol 
for  the  country.  The  king  receives  tithes  nf  all  produce, 
enjoys  till'  liionopol)  of  timber,  and  Is  exceedingly  rich 
both  In  slaves  and  ciittle,  receiving  also  a  cimsldciable  ad 
vtitort'in  iliity  from  the  possessors  of  these  valuable  ar- 
ticles. The  Kovereign  Is  ijlso  high-priest  of  the  realm, 
and  presides  over  the  great  national  sacrifices.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  country  Is  a  rude  species  of  polytheistic 
Idoliitry,  and  tlie  people  almost  without  exception  believe 
in  witchcraft  anil  the  elllcacy  of  charms.  Christianity 
was  Introduced  with  temporary  success  by  English  mis- 
sionaries, In  iHl^— IH.'IO  :  but  It  Is  believed  that  at  present 
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it  is  almost  powcrleis,  in  conaeqiicnce  of  the  rovnl  edict 
of  1H3A,  which  not  only  forbad  ita  public  profession,  but 
lugallsi'd  the  persecution,  and  even  enslavement,  of  all 
natives  becominK  Its  adiierents. 

Madagascar,  the  earliest  accounts  of  which  were  given 
by  Marco  Pulo,  from  the  narrative  of  others,  was  dis- 
covered, in  IS06,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  established  a 
settlement  close  to  the  S.  end  of  tlie  island,  and  soon 
alter  tried,  though  with  little  success,  to  introduce  the 
llom.  Cath.  religion.  It  was  at  first  resorted  to  merely 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  provisioning  station  fur  ships; 
but  in  1642  an  attempt  was  made  liy  the  French  to  make 
it  one  of  their  colonies,  which  however  proved  futile,  in 
consequence  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness  ;  and  in  1664 
most  of  the  colonists  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Bourbon.  The  Jesuits  meanwhile  continued 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity; 
but  owing  to  the  injudicious  leal  of  Father  Steplicu, 
the  superior  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  the  natives 
were  exasperated  at  the  innovations  of  the  foreigners, 
some  of  the  missionaries  were  massacred,  and  the 
rest  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  island.  Various  at- 
tempts have  subsequently  been  made  by  the  French  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement,  and  since  the  general 
peace  of  1815  they  have  formed  four  small  colonies  on  the 
E.  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  contiguous  island  of  Madame- 
St.-Mary.  The  English  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
visit  Madagascar  in  181H — 1825,  witli  full  permission  to  dis- 
seminate their  moral  and  religious  views,  and  the  sove- 
reign KadSma  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  both 
of  agriculture  and  nutnufiictures.  Since  his  death,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  stagnation  in  tlie  trade  with  Eng- 
land, the  missionaries  have  lieen  forbidden  to  approach 
tlie  island,  all  possible  means  have  been  ad<ipted  to 
destroy  the  effects  which  the  exertions  of  Euro])eans 
hod  accomplished  in  eight  years,  and  Madagascar  may 
now  be  ranked  among  the  barb-irous  countries  of  h. 
Africa.  (Boc/iott's  Foyagc  to  Madagascar  ;  EUis's  Hilt. 
i\f  Madagascar,  \o\A-  patsim  ;  and  valuable  private  in- 
Jormatiun. ) 

MADDALONI,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  king,  of  Naples, 
prov.  Terra-di-Lavoro,  cap.  canton,  14  m.  N.N.E. 
Naples,  Fop.  10,500.  It  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  house  of  refuge,  a  royal  college,  and  a  noble 
aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Caserta. 

MADERA,  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  a  tributary  of 
the  Am.izon  (which  see). 

MADEIKA,  a  famous  island  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tielonging  to  Portugal,  Funchal,  its  cap.,  on  its  .S.K.  side, 
being  in  li>t.320  3!»'  N.,  long.  IO'^.M'26"  W. :  length  of 
Madeira, about  46  m.;  breiidtn  about 7m.  Area, estimated 
at  above  300  sq.m.  It  is  a  m.iss  of  bas.iUic  reck,  pre- 
senting to  those  approaching  its  N.  coast,  numerous  dis- 
jointed crags,  and  tall  isolated  peaks,  interspersed  here 
and  tliere  with  less  elevated  spots  of  verdure,  the  whole 
being  based  on  enormous,  dnrk-louking  columns,  rising 
perpendicularly  sAcral  hundred  ft.  from  the  sea ;  which 
is  usually  so  deep,  even  close  in  sliore,  tliat  soundings 
are  not  tuund  in  less  than  .V)  fatlioms  and  upwards,  ex- 
cept in  Funchal  road,  where  ships  anchor  in  from  30  to 
3!i  I'atlioms.  Tlie  cliffs  on  all  sides  are  very  lofty :  the 
i'l'fia  li' Ageria  (eagle's  rock)  on  its  N.  coa'^t,  a  black 
cubii-sliaped  mass  of  rock,  is  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  high  j 
Jiml  C.  I'argo,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  rises 
4,000  H.  above  the  sea ;  but  the  most  curious  feature  on 
the  coast  is  the  Punta  .S.  Lorenzo,  at  its  E.  extremity, 
n  ledge  of  rock  fi  m  in  length  by  1  m.  in  brt'adtli,  which, 
though  less  lofty  than  other  parts,  is  remarkalilc  for  its 
bold  projection  into  the  sea,  and  its  fantastically-broken 
cliffs  and  |>eaks.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  island  are 
furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  at  the  iMittoin  of 
which  (low  rills  of  pure  spring  water  ;  and  up  (heir  hides 
vineyards  are  forinrd  by  means  of  successive  terraces,  to 
the  lieight  of  2.SIIII  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  tlie  interior  is  bold,  and  lilghly  romantic  ;  one 
pait,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Fuiiclial,  iM'liig  culle<l,  by  way  of 
ilittinction, "  tlie  Switzerland  of  Madeira."  Here  is  a  deep 
valley,  iir  crater,  inclosid  on  all  sidesexcept  seaward,  by  a 
ratine  of  niagiilllceiit  prccipires,  rising  upwards  iit  I, (KM)  ft.  I 
alidic  the  vale,  the  suiiiniits  and  sides  of  wiiich  are 
broken  into  every  variity  of  dark  bei'tling  piniiarle,  or 
llatteiird  and  trec-iiad  liiiltress  ;  wliiii-  lar  bilow  siniles 
a  fair  region  ot  (-iilttv.ttinii  and  friiittiitiiess,  rich  in  vwry 
species  cifvegelatioii.  tliougli  itself  r.ither  more  tliaii  2,iilK) 
ft.  iiliovi'  the  Kia  level.  'I'lii'  i  iilniiiiatliig  piiiiit  of  the  island 
Is  Pieit  Uiiivo,  rising  .S.-l-'Mi  It  alx.vc  tlii>  sea,  and  eiiM'ted 
with  vegetation  to  its  siiininit.  Tiiree  rivers,  or  riitliir 
torrents,  rise  on  its  sidrs,  ami  itiiss  the  island  in  sevcr.'d 
•lirirliiiH,  conlrlliiitiiu  gnatly  to  its  lerjilitv.  The 
ktriMiiiK  are  lari'liill)  i olleitirt.  and  rcniliTed  nmreiivail- 
aiile  for  tin*  purposes  ol  auririiiliire.  Iiy  means  nl  artitirial 
i'lianiii'l>,  or /i /vir/fi.<,  uilh  sluici  s.  ripii«triicti'il  with  vast 
hilionr.  .At  pie-ent  ^|m4II>  a  irtiat  work  of  tins  kind  is 
ill  the  riMirse  of  being  i'oin|ili't<-d,  iiy  which  a  i-fiplons 
ktreain,  wlilcli  is  precipuat.d  Iruin  the  \.o\i  of  a  liilf  l,(KJO 
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foet  In  height,  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpotet 
of  irrigation. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  flucluatoa  less  than  that  of 
any  country  N .  of  the  equator :  its  mean  annual  tem- 
perature having  been  found,  In  a  period  of  18  years,  not  to 
exceed  65°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hottest  months  (Aug, 
and  Sept.)  being  74°,  and  that  of  the  coldest  (Dec. 
and  Jan.)  63°,  the  glass  seldom  falling  below  &;)°  even 
In  the  severest  weather.  'J'he  heat  of  summer,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  higher,  being  increased  from  IU° 
to  IS°  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  parching 
E.  winds  (the  scirocco)  that  blow  off  tlie  African  con- 
tinent. The  temperature  of  Funchal,  however,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  island  in  general :  there 
dews  are  slight,  and  the  rains  few  and  far  between  ;  but  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Island,  a  cool  climate  Is  rendered 
more  delicious  by  frequent  dews  and  rains  enriching  ve- 
getation, and  rendering  the  air  fresh  and  salubrious. 
This  remarkable  equality  of  climate,  not  only  throu),'h 
the  year,  but  during  the  days  and  nights,  constitutes 
the  chief  recommendation  of  Madeira  to  invalids.  Per- 
sons subject  to  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  unat- 
tended by  any  material  disorganisation,  have  derived 
much  benefit  from  a  voyage  to  Madeira ;  as  have  others 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  windpipe ;  and  a  still 
greater  number  who  are  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  or 
other  maladies  of  the  stomach,  the  cure  of  which  is 
hastencil  by  the  regular  habits  and  exercise  usually  taken 
by  invalid  residents  in  the  island.  The  efficacy  of  the 
Climate,  however,  in  cases  of  conflrmed  tudercuiar  con- 
sumption has  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  It  may  then, 
indeed,  lengthen  life  a  little ;  but  it  cannot  effect  a  cure. 
During  the  last  half  century,  vast  numbers  of  Inv.ilids, 
of  whose  recovery  no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained, 
and  who  should  have  been  left  quietly  to  expire  at  home, 
have  been  hurried  off  to  this  island,  at  an  expense  which 
they  could  often  but  ill  afford,  for  no  purpose  unless  It 
were  to  amuse  them  with  false  hopes,  or  that  they  might 
occupy  a  place  in  Funchal  church-yard.  Invalids  sliuuld 
not  attempt  the  voyage  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor 
later  than  the  end  of  .September;  spring  is  a  trying 
season,  owing  to  the  prev.iience  of  N.E.  winds;  and 
October  is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy  season  of  au- 
tumn. 
Every  part  of  Madeira,  not  encumbered  with  rocks, 
j  is  extremely  fertile ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  lux- 
,  uriant  vegetation,  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  grow 
on  their  summits,  which  are  constantly  moistened  with 
j  dew  from  the  clouds  overhanging  the  island.  Trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  finest  kinds  are  every  where  abundant, 
!  and  tropical  plants  which  have  strayed  from  the  gar- 
dens soon  become  naturalised  to  the  soil.  "  Here," 
says  Mr.  Wilde,  "all  Is  sunshine:  the  green  bananas, 
with  their  beautiful  feathery  topa,  tell  the  visiter, 
that  he  has  bid  farewell  to  Europe  ;  the  orange  trees 
hold  out  to  him  their  branches,  laden  with  golden 
fruit.  Plantations  of  coffee  trees  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  houses,  the  splendid  coral  tree  hangs  over  his  head, 
and  the  snowy  bells  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle  with  the 
scarlet  hybiscus.  If  he  wish  for  exercise,  he  lias  the  most 
inviting  walks,  and  the  most  tempting  shades  to  shelter 
him:  wide-spreading  plane  trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic 
'  growth,  bend  their  slender  arms  over  the  streams  tliat 
!  murmur  from  the  hills.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  from 
Funchal,  the  beauty  increases,  .ind  the  sea-view  opens  to 
his  sight.  The  roads,  though  steep,  are  well  paved,  and 
,  the  horses  trained  to  an  easy  pace.  lie  rides  through  a 
!  perfect  vineyaril,  where  In  many  places  the  vines  are 
carried  on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  large  bnnclies 
'  of  grapes  hang  within  his  reacli.  Hedges  of  geraniums, 
fuschlas,  and  heliotropes,  Ixirder  those  narrow  paths,  and 
shade  him  from  the  sun  ;  the  Ficut  indicus  clothes  the 
cottages,  the  Salvia  fulgent  and  (Jueriisey  lily  are 
sprinkhKlover  the  vineyards,  and  the  CavirUin  Jniiuiiieii, 
with  its  delicate  wlilte  flower  and  waxy  leaf,  adorns  evi'ry 
quinta.  Iligiier  up  grow  the  yam,  prickly  pear,  dragon- 
tree  and  ciniar,  tin;  aloe,  agave  and  nydrangeii,  the  swi  et 
potato,  and  the  Phurmium  tttiax ;  and  heaths  and  pines 
crown  the  highest  summits  of  the  Island."  (  Sarrafiiv, 
I.  8!)— Ul.)  Thus  It  appears,  that  below  the  elevatiiiii  of 
L'ilK)  ft.,  niai'y  of  the  most  uselul  tropical  plants,  as  tlie 
date,  palm,  giiava,  banana,  coflee-iil.int,  Kc  ,  ari^  loiinil, 
with  numerous  others  peculiar  to  liie  warmer  nart  of  the 
temperate  zone.  I.  p  to  2,.^K1  ft.,  the  fruits  and  grains  of 
Europe,  especially  maize  and  corn,  are  raised  j  and 
ni'arly  the  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  vini'- 
vards.  The  chesnut.  which  Is  extremely  abundant,  tlie 
iieech,  and  other  European  trees,  with  liie  mahogany,  at- 
tain ;ui  elevation  of  :i,10<l  It  ,  alHive  which  rUe  plnis, 
in'aih,  ferns,  and  gr.tsses.  Pasture  Is  scanty:  lew  cnws 
are  kept,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  here  expen- 
sive luxuries.  Horses  are  little  usi'd,  their  place  .is 
III  asts  of  liiirdi'ii  being  supplied  by  mules  and  asses  iif 
thi>  Spaiiisli  breed,  (ioats  and  hogs  are  very  iiunuriins, 
and  are  allnuid  to  run  wild  on  the  inouiilalns,  wli 're 
also  are  (onnil  l/irge  ipiaiitities  of  rabbits.  Poultr)  U 
abundant,  and  ci.eap ;  and  luiall  birds  uf  magnillcint 
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plumage  occupy  the  groves.  Myriadi  of  finely  variegated 
lizards  crowd  the  gardens  and  vineyards,  occasionally 
doing  much  damage  to  the  grapes ;  but  there  are  no 
venomous  reptiles,  and  the  Inhabs.  are  free  from  that 
insect  plague  that  Is  usually  one  of  the  drawbacks  nf 
warm  countries.  The  honey  bee  Is  abundant,  and  pro. 
duces  fine  honey.  Many  varieties  of  tish  arc  caught  on 
the  coast,  especially  tunnies  and  eels,  which  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  inhab. 

Agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  raising  of  vines. 
Itand  is  usually  let  out  in  small  holdings,  varying  from 
10  to  40  or  60  acres,  and  the  rent  is  estimated,  on  the 
mHayer  principle,  at  half  the  produce,  according  to  a 
yearly  valuation  of  the  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye 
are  produced  j  but  the  crops  average  little  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  annual  consumption.  The  wheat 
grown  in  1837  is  said,  though  wc  attiich  little  credit  to 
such  statements,  to  have  amounted  to  U,7^7  qrs.,  the  barley 
to  2,C64  qrs.,  and  the  ryo  to  only  57U  qrs.  Wheat  Is 
sown  in  Oct.,  and  reaped  in  June,  this  crop  being  foU 
lowed  by  another  of  beans  or  sweet  potatoes.  Itice  is 
cultivated  more  as  an  ornamental  grass  than  for  any  use- 
fill  purpose ;  and  Indian  corn,  which  Is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  has  till  very  lately  boon  little  grown. 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotfce  plant,  which,  should  the  de- 
mand fur  wine  not  Increase,  may,  perhaps,  become  of 
considerable  Importance.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
raised  with  little  trouble,  and  the  show  In  the  fruit- 
market  of  Kunchal,  in  a  grove  of  noble  palm-trees, 
would  astonish  any  untrnvelled  Kuropi-aii,  even  from 
Italy  or  Spain,  llere,  besides  all  tlio  ordiii.try  fruits 
and  garden  vegetables  of  S.  Kurnpc,  as  oraiiKos  and 
lemons,  green  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  water  and 
Valencia  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.,  one  may  see  bananas 
and  guavas,  finer  even  than  those  grown  in  the  W. 
Indies,  custard-apples,  alligator-pears  (the  fruit  of  the 
I.aurua  Persea),  numerous  tribes  of  cucurbito;,  the 
exquisitely  flavoured  fruit  of  the  Caclui  tri'angulnrii, 
tlie  Cane  gooseberry,  sent  as  a  preserve  to  Kurope,  and 
the  Icioo-telioo,  said  to  be  "d'.'llcious."  But  its  wine 
is  the  great  glory  of  Madeira.  The  grnpe  is  not  indige- 
nous to  the  i:iland  ;  and  it  is  said  to  h.ive  received  its 
first  plants  from  Crete,  carried  thitlier  by  order  of  the 
famous  frlnce  Henry  of  Portugal,  under  whose  auspices 
It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  I4'il,  Many  other 
varieties  of  the  prape  have  since  been  carried  to  the 
isl,ind,  Its  mild  climate  and  volcanic  soil  bi-ing  especially 
suitable  for  tlicir  growth. 

The  steepness  of  the  hill-sides,  on  nfilch  the  vines 
chiefly  grow,  and  the  necessity  of  ecimomlsing  valuable 
space,  have  led  to  the  practice  of  raising  the  vine-beds 
mi  successive  terraces,  supported  by  retidnlng  walls. 
The  vines  are  trelllsed  on  bamboo  and  other  supports 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  grapes  to  the  ripening 
influence  ol^  the  sun,  and  the  bunches  are  frequently  of 
enormous  size.  The  usual  metliod  of  cultivation  is  to 
trench  the  ground  from  4  to  7  ft.  deep,  according  to  the 
soil,  and  to  lay  a  quantity  of  loose  or  stony  earth  at  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  reaching  the  clayey 
soil  beneatli,  which  would  otherwise  hinder  their 
{.Towtli.  Tlie  ground  Is  watered  tliree  timns,  if  the 
Mimnier  b«  very  dry,  and  each  time  it  is  thoroughly 
t.iturated ;  but  the  less  it  Is  watered  the  better  is  the 
wine,  tliough  the  quantity,  of  course,  be  diminislied. 

Tiie  N.  side  of  the  island,  thiiiigh  sulliciently  fertile, 
bi'iiig  the  must  exposed  to  cold  winds  and  fogs,  is  not 
so  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vino  as  the  S.,  | 
wliere  all  the  finest  growths  are  raised.  The  best 
AUdeira-malmsey,  or  Malt'oiiia,  is  producctl  on  rocky 
proinuli  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
ihi'  grapes  U-liig  allowed  to  hang  till  they  be  dead  ripe. 
rill"  SiirinI  grape  will,  also,  only  succeed  on  particular 
spots.  The  wine  made  from  it  is,  when  new,  harsh  and 
austere,  and  requires  to  be  long  kept.  The  best  Madeira  | 
wine  is  produced  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Island ;  but  it  is 
alleged  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  wine  grown 
even  In  this  quarter  is  of  secondary  quality;  so  that  in 
Madi'ir.i,  as  in  all  wine  countries,  the  first  growths  (pre- 
miers cr/«)  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  process  of 
milking  the  wine  is  very  slm|ile.  The  grapes  are  pieked 
from  the  stalk,  thrown  Into  a  vat,  pressed,  first  with  the 
feet,  and  afterwards  with  a  w<^ghted  wooden  lever.  Tiie 
proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  collector  of  taxes  for  the 
crown,  both  attend  at  the  press  ;  the  latter  takes  out  of 
tlio  till)  his  litith  of  the  whole  mitit,  the  reinainder  being 
ii|iiiilly  ilivided  between  the  landowner  and  tlie  tinaiit. 
I'.iich  takes  with  him  a  suHleient  numlier  of  porters  to 
i.nrry  away  their  respective  siinres,  sometimes  In  barrels, 
lint  mure  frequently  in  goat  skins,  borraclnu,  to  the 
cellars  In  Kunchal,  where  the  Kngllsh  mereliiuits  have  i 
extensive  yards  and  vats  for  storing  the  wine,  and  car- 
rying it  through  the  difliirent  processes  of  ferinentation 
mixture,  &e.  They  usually  advance  money  beforeh.ind 
to  tlie  growers,  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
cultivation.  (Uarruw'i  Voyuge  to  Cochin  China,  p.  'i'l) 
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Though  naturally  strong,  a  quantity  of  brandy  is  added 
Madeira  wine  when  racked  from  the  vessels  in  which 


to  1 .. 

it  has  been  fermented,  and  another  portion  is  added 
when  it  is  about  to  bo  exported.  The  demand  for 
Madeira  wine  In  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  where  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  first  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  improvement  ft 
derives  from  being  carried  to  a  warm  climate  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  customary  for  ships  outward  bound  for  India  and 
China  to  touch  at  Madeira,  and  take  large  large  qiiantitlei 
of  wine  on  board,  which  they  bring  home  to  England.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  Madeira  wine  that  has 
gone  to  Calcutta  and  Canton  is  necessarily  better  than  any 
brought  direct  from  the  island,  as  much  must  obviously 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  wine  sent  to  the  East. 
But,  if  due  care  be  tidien  In  the  selection  of  the  wine  sent 
to  India  and  China,  it  is  very  much  improved  and  ma- 
tured by  the  voyage  ;  and  it  not  only  fetches  a  higher 
price,  but  is  In  all  respects  superior  to  the  direct  import- 
ations. Most  of  the  adventitious  spirit  Is  dissipated  in 
the  course  of  the  Indian  voyage,  and  the  full  flavour  of 
the  wine  is  evolved. 

Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period. 
"  Like  the  ancient  vintages  of  the  Siirrentlne  hills,  they 
are  tru\y  Jirmiasima  vina,  retaining  their  qualities  unim- 
)ialred  in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suflerliig  no  decay, 
and  constantly  improving  as  they  advan ce  In  age.  In- 
deed, they  cannot  be  pronounced  In  condition  until  they 
have  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  tlie  wood,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time  in  bottle ;  and 
even  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  susceptible.  When  of  good 
quality,  and  matured  at  above  described,  they  lose  .ill 
their  original  harshness,  and  acquire  that  agreenlile  pun- 
gency, tliat  bitter  swectishness,  wliicii  was  so  liiglily  prized 
in  the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity ;  uniting  great  strength 
and  I  Ichness  of  flavour  with  an  exceedingly  fragrant  and 
diflUsibln  aroma.    The  nutty  taste,  which  is  often  very 


marked,  is  not  communicated,  as  some  have  imaglnei 
by  means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  inherent  in  the  wine.' 
(, Henderson,  p.  '.iM.) 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  fallen  of  late  years  into  disre- 
pute in  i:iigland.  Tliegrowth  of  the  island  is  very  liniited, 
not  exceeding  l.'),00()  or  1 8,000  pipes,orwhlchacoiisiderablo 
quantity  goes  to  the  Ea^t  and  West  Indies,  and  America. 
Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  fashionable  wine  in  Eng- 
land, every  sort  of  deception  was  practised  with  respect 
to  it,  and  large  quantities  of  spurious  trash  were  dis- 
posed of  for  the  genuine  vintage  of  the  island.  This 
naturally  brought  the  wine  into  discredit ;  so  that  sherry 
has  been  for  several  years  the  fashionable  white  wine. 
It  is  dilticnlt,  however,  to  imagine  that  adulteration 
should  ever  have  been  practised  to  a  greater  extent  upon 
Madeira  than  it  is  now  practised  upon  sherry.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  improbable  that  a  reaction  may  take  place  In 
favour  of  Madeira,  whicli  has  sunk  to  a  much  lower  place 
in  the  public  estimation  than  it  deserves  to  hold.  In 
1827,  aOS,'-!!)!}  gallons  Madeira  were  entered  for  home 
consumption,  whereas  the  quantity  entered  in  1839 
amounted  to  only  ll«,71S  gallons,  being  less  than  .5  per 
cent,  of  the  sherry  entered  for  consumption  in  the  same 
year  I  Such  Is  the  power  of  fashion,  for  there  cannot  be 
a  question  that  really  good  Madeira  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  wines. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  very  considerable ;  the 
exports  cimsist  principally  of  wine.  Among  the  minor 
articles  of  export  are  fruits,  both  fresh  and  preserved, 
dragons'  blood  (the  gum  of  the  Calamus  ilrnco),  honey 
and  wax,  orchil  (a  white  lichen  used  in  purpio-dyeing), 
tobacco,  and  provisions  for  ships.  Its  imports  comprise 
manufactured  goods,  sheen,  salted  provisions,  fish  (esiie- 
clally  herring  and  rod),  oil,  corn,  and  some  tropical  pro- 
ductlon.s.  Wo  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  vessels,  and 
their  tonnage,  which  arrived  at  and  left  Kunchal  in  ls:i7; 
specifying  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  for  wiiich 
they  cleared  out,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes :  — 
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The  imports  from  England,  In  li*38,  comprised  cotton, 
woollen  and  linen  liiliries,  and  iialierilashery,  to  tiie  valiio 
of  2i,;i70/.,  witli  coal,  eartlienware,  butter  and  elieese, 
salt  meat,  rice,  iwy.n.  .\c,,  making  in  all  a  total  value  of 
:ia.OOO/.  The  Americans  semi  timber,  whale-oil,  salt  fish 
11  a 
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nnd  meat,  ipermacotl  candlc-t,  with  other  articles,  in 
■mall  quantltltu,  to  the  value,  in  IH38,  of  4I,0,')7  dollars. 
The  Kovernment  of  Madeira  liaa  at  its  head  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, whose  power  is  so  extensive  that  the 
comfort  and  happiness  ol  the  inhab.,  es|>ccially  the  liri- 
tlsh,  are  Rroatly  dependent  on  his  charartcr  and  ac 
quaintance  with  the  island.  Justice  is  administered  by 
a  tribunal  in  whoso  favour  little  can  bo  said,  from  which 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  ccmrts  at  I.isbon.  The  crown 
revenues  are  derived  partly  from  a  dutv  of  W  per  cent, 
on  all  im|>orts,  except  provisions  ;  but  the  most  produc- 
tive source  is  the  tithe  of  wine,  with  an  additional 
duty  per  pipe  on  the  quantity  exported.  A  revenue  is 
also  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  snuff,  cards,  and 
loap.  The  revenue  is  suHicient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  civil,  mllitury,  and  ecelosiastical  estalilishments  ; 
considerable  sums  are  likewise  exi)ended  in  public 
works,  mads,  &c.,  aud  frequently  there  remains  a  sur- 
plus which  is  remitted  to  I'ortugal.  The  number  of 
clergy.  Including  monks  and  nuns,  is  stateil  to  be  some- 
what under  ;i()0 ;  tlicy  are  partly  supported  Iw  the  crown 
ruventics,  the  tithe  on  wine  licing  originally  intended 
for  tiieir  maintenance;  but  the  present  government 
allow.inee,  whicli  they  receive  in  lieu  of  It  Is  extremely 
small ;  so  that  the  monks  and  clergy  traWc  in  wine,  or 
<'n|;a)ie  in  other  icrular  business,  while  the  nuns  gain  a 
considerable  income  by  making  artillcial  flowers  of  wax 
and  l^i'nthcrs,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  purchased  by  visifers  and  shippers  at 
liigh  prices.  It  would  be  well,  iiowp't  were  both  monks 
nnd  nuns  suppressed.    Accordi.^  .r  John  Burrow, 

who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  ue  over  censorious, 
"  The  clergy  are  not  very  rigid  In  exacting  from  others 
the  duties  ot  religion,  nor  in  setting  an  example  of  pious 
conduct  In'  tlii'ir  own  iwrsons.  On  the  contrary,  the 
loose  manners,  the  intemperate  mode  of  life,  and  the  free 
conversation  of  many  of  the  monks,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
soi'ri'd  olHco  which  tliey  hold."    (1*.  14.) 

'I'lie  pop.  of  Madeira,  which,  including  Porto  Santo  (sec 
v»>0,was  ascertained  by  a  late  census  to  amount  tol  I  '^..VX), 
IS  a  mixed  race,  sjirung  prineipalU'  from  Portuguese  and 
INIiiors  ;  but  In  I'unrlial  many  of  the  labouring  classes 
show,  by  their  Knglish  faces  and  complexions,  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  intermixture  witli  British 
settlers.  Negro  slaves,  also,  are  still  numerous  ;  but  they 
seldom  intermarry  with  those  of  European  origin.  On 
the  wliole,  the  natives  arc  a  liner  and  more  comely 
race  tliao  the  Portuguese  ;  they  are  of  the  middle  size, 
wvll  fi>rmeil,  and  strongly  knit,  witii  masculine  features, 
hair,  and  complexion.  Tlie  women  are  almost  universidly 
under  the  stan.lard  height,  and,  when  young,  display 
handsome  features,  whicli,  however,  soon  become  coarse 
and  imattractive,  owing  to  their  laborious  Held  occu- 
pations. The  men  are  dressed,  somewhat  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Knglish  sailors,  witli  large  full  leather  boots, 
and  a  little  funnel-siiapcd  cap  on  their  heads.  This 
curious  head-gear  is  worn  alsi>  by  tlie  women  over  the 
white  muslin  handkercliief,  whiiii  covers  the  head  and 
liang«  down  over  tiie  slioulilers ;  anil  their  gay  chintz 
gowns  and  scarlet  pelerines  give  them  a  light  and  pictu- 
resque appearance.  "  It  is  deliglitlul,"  says  Mr.  \Vilde, 
"  to  see  groups  of  these  peasantry  in  companies  of  eight  or 
ten  sitting'  In  some  places  under  the  umbrageous  palms, 
eating  their  morning's  meal,  or  completing  their  toilet, 
before  entering  the  town,  while  others  iure  hastening 
ahnig.  loaded  with  tin-  various  produce  of  thitir  gardens, 
consisting  of  bunches  of  yellow  bananas,  strings  of  crim- 
son pomegranates.  \c.,  or  carrying  fowl,  llrewoiKl,  and 
lish  to  the  market  of  I'unchal,  each  little  party  prereded  by 
its  manilolin-player.  who  at  times  accompanies  the  wire- 
strung  instrument  witli  ills  voice,  and  Is  Joined  at  inter- 
vals by  the  hearty  chorus  of  the  whole  group."  But 
the  c<nulltlon  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  learned  from  such 
holyday  descrlptiims  as  thic  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that 
the  native  niiialiitants  of  Kiiu.'  Iial  are.  meagre,  sallow, 
and  shiirt-livcd.  '•  I'his,"  as  Sir  J'din  Harrow  has  stated, 
"  i<  not  to  lie  attrllmted  to  the  illii'ate.  but  to  the  poverty 
of  their  food,  whicli  cliielly  consists  of  pumpkins,  sour 
wine,  or  pcrnieiims  spirits  ,  to  a  life  of  drudgery  and 
expiisure  to  tlie  great  vicissitude  of  climate,  by  daily 
ascending  tiie  sic -p  and  lofty  mountains  in  search  of 
fiifi ;  anil,  almve  all,  to  a  total  disregard  of  cleanliness." 
Ill  fart,  alm>l^t  all  the  natives  of  the  island  arc  Infected 
Willi  a  spi  rii's  iif  Itch,  ttliich  they  regard  as  incurable, 
and  which  i«  ai'i'oni]jaiiiiil  with  a  great  degree  of  inilain- 
inatioii.  {lliHiinr,  p.  II.)  Among  the  richer  inlialis. 
are  many    Pcirliigiiesc  JUuIkui  ,   but  by  far  the  larger 

{lart   are    nii'reliaiits    and    private    residents    belonging 
<i  aliiiost  cvi  ry  niniinercial  country,   especially  (Ireat 
llrltiiin       Tliese  Imiil  little  intercourse  with  th<r  other  j 
iiili  ilx..  lint  livi'  either  in  their  town-houses  at  I'unchal,  j 
or  at  llii'ir  villa*  or  i/uinlai  lii;!her  up  tiie  island,  where  i 
they  exercise  the  most  lilieral  liospltality.     A  small  tax  ' 
on  wine  sent  to  Kngland  is  levieil  by  our  c(hisuI,  to  form  i 
a  fond  for  charitalile  purposes,  which  is  fiirtlier  Increased 
l>v  the  benevolent  rontrlbulions  of  the  mercliants,  who 
alio  tupiKirt  uu  Knglish  episcopal  cliurcli,  the  present 
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minister  of  whicli  (Mr.  Lowe)   ii  at  once  a  tealoui 
clergyman,  and  a  scientiflc  naturalist. 

Funchal,  the  only  town  of  Madeira  requiring  any  special 
notice,  is  situated  on  the  S.K.  side  of  the  island,  and 
stretches  nearly  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the  bay.  It 
is  irregular,  inconvenient,  and  meanly  built,  with  nar- 
row, crooked,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  some  of  which 
beln^  paved  with  sharp-pointed  pebbles,  are  extremely 
paintul  to  walk  upon.  Streamlet!  of  water  run  down 
some  of  the  streets  from  the  overhanging  mountain ; 
but  when  Sir  John  Barrow  was  here,  the  inhabitants 
washed  their  clothes,  cleaned  their  tlsb,  and  throw  their 
tilth,  offUs,  &c.  into  these  streamlets ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  rendered  rather  aniiisance  than  any  thing  else ; 
but  it  is  stated  in  late  works  on  the  island,  that  these  in- 
conveniences have  been  in  part  obviated,  and  the  tilth  of 
the  town  materially  abated.  The  houses  are  commonly 
low,  not  often  exceeding  one  story  In  height,  with  white 
outildes.  Those  belonging  to  tlie  ildalgos  or  rich  mer- 
chants are  comparatively  large  and  handsome,  having  at 
the  top  a  torrinha  or  turret,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
harbour,  used  for  reconnoitring  vessels  as  they  arrive 
in  the  offing.  The  governor's  caitle  is  a  large  clumsy- 
looking  Gothic  structure,  near  the  beach.  The  cathe- 
dral, has  a  parvis,  or  open  space,  before  its  W.  door ;  and 
beyond  It  is  the  Tericiro  da  Si,  a  pleasant  promenade 
under  several  parallel  rows  of  trees,  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall,  and  overlooked  by  pretty  houses  with  balconies. 
In  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Franciscan  convent  Is  a 
chamber,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  .which  are  formed  or 
covered  with  human  skulls  and  thigh-bones  I  The 
English  church  in  the  suburbs  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious building,  literally  embosomed  in  ever  spring- 
ing roses  and  white  daturas.  The  convent  of  Nossa  Sen. 
hora  do  Monte,  amid  groves  of  chesnut-trees  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  commands  a  very  fine  view.  Fun- 
chal roads  labour  under  several  disadvantages  :  the 
anchorage  Is  in  35  or  40  fathoms ;  land  squalls  are 
often  extremely  violent ;  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach, 
especially  in  spring,  makes  a  landing  at  all  times  un- 
pleasant,and  sometimes  unsafe, except  in  the  shore-boats, 
in  managing  which  the  n<itives  are  very  skilful.  From 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  when  strong  south- 
erly gales  throw  in  a  heavy  «ea,  the  roads  are  peculiarly 
dangerous,  and  many  accidents  have  then  occurred. 

A  few  inconsiderable  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
deira are  Included  under  its  government.  Of  these 
Porto  Santo,  3.")  m.  N.W.,  is  the  only  one  that  is  inha- 
bited. It  has  a  parched  barren  aspect,  and  has  but  one 
fountain  of  good  water.  Its  products  comprise  nine 
of  an  inferior  quality,  good  barley,  water-melons,  and 
other  fruits;  but  <t  is  wholly  destitute  of  wood.  The 
town  is  insigniticant,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  place 
of  exile  from  Madeira.  I'he  entire  pop.  of  the  island 
may  be  about  l,4(X).  The  little  islands  called  the  Ue. 
sertas,  are  occasionally  visited  by  a  few  fishermen  and 
smugglers,  and  the  rest  arc  mere  rocks, 

Mailuira  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1344,  by 
Macham,  an  Knglishman,  who  was'  wrecked,  and  cast 
on  its  shores.  But  this  story  is  very  doubtful ;  and  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  had 
been  despatched  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  and  who  fell  in  with  this  isla/id  in 
141<J,  was  its  real  discoverer.  When  discovered,  it  was 
uninhabited,  and  covered  with  wood,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  Madeira,  that  being  the  Portuguese  term 
for  timber.  It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1421, 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  { llolierlson'a 
America,  book  i.)  Its  occupation  by  the  Knglish  during 
tlie  late  war  with  France,  being  merely  In  order  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was  re- 
stored to  Portugal  at  the  peace  of  IHI4. 

MADELKY.a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Salop,  franchise  Wenlcwk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  13 
m.E.S.E.  Shrewsbury,  and  Vl6m.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  a,?;!*)  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  :\»2'l.  The  town,  which 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in  history  as 
having  given  refuge  to  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  derives  its  present  Importance  from  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  Coalbrook- 
dale.  The  cluiri  h  ii  a  handsome  nuKlurn  structure,  the 
living  lieing  a  vicarage  in  private  patronage.  'I'he  Keni. 
Catlis.,  Wi'sieyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  also 
their  re«|M'(  live  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  meeting- 
house for  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  national  school  is 
connected  with  the  church,  and  there  are  four  S'liiday 
Bchiiols.  Tiie  iron  trade,  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  niiicli  facilitated  by  means  of  the  .Sliropshiio 
canal,  whicli  joins  the  Biriniii'gham  and  Liverpool  junc- 
tion canal,  and  connects  MaJeley  and  the  Ketley  iron- 
works with  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Uiidley, 
Wolverliampton,  Birininghaiii,  &c.  About  2  in-  W.  of 
the  town,  and  near  the  rommitic  village  of  Coalbrook- 
dale.  Is  a  cast-iron  bridge,  <  rccteii  In  l7Htl,  of  one  arch, 
10(1  ft.  In  span,  4U  ft.  above  the  river,  and  containing  ;i7r> 
tons  of  metitl,  lieiiiK  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  raised 
ill  the  kingduiu.  Thit  beautiful  rural  dlttri<:t,  embosomed 
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between  high  and  well-woodlcil  hills,  hai  within  the  liit 
half  rentury  been  converted.  int>>  one  of  active  mining 
and  munufacturins  industry,  the  furnacojinow  (18tl)  at 
worli  in  thin  vicinity  lieitig  estimated  to  produce  20,000 
tons  of  iron  a  year.  At  Coalport,  aljout  2  in.  from  the 
above-mentioned  bridge,  la  a  considerable  manufactory 
of  china.  Market!  on  Friday :  fairs  May  'A),  and  last 
Tues<lay  in  Uct. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  remarkable  for  an 
extraordinary  convulsion  of  the  earth,  that  tooU  place  In 
1773,  when  al)«ut  30  acres  of  land  were  shifted  from  their 
site,  and  broken  into  Irregular  chasms,  larije  oak  trees 
were  uprooted,  and  the  Severn,  blocked  up  for  more  than 
20(1  yards  by  the  displaced  soil  and  fallen  treos,  was  com- 
pelled to  And  a  new  cliannel,  In  which  it  now  flows. 

MAUUAS  (VUKSIUISNCY  OF),  an  extensive  di- 
vision of  British  India,  being  the  second  in  rank  and  the 
most  southerly  of  the  three  presidencies.  It  comprises, 
with  its  tributary  states,  the  whole  of  Ilindnstan  S.  of  the 
river  Krishna,  the  N.  Circars,  and  Canara.  It  extends 
from  8°  to  2(1°  N.  lat.,  and  from  74="  to  85"  E.  long.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  shape  ;  the  baw  of  the  triangle  being 
formed  by  a  lino  drawn  from  (iaiijaro,  on  the  coast  of 
Corumandel,  to  Sadasharagur,  near  the  IfVtli  degree  of 
lat.,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  their  coasts, 
and  the  apex  by  Capo  Gomorin,  at  the  sonthorn  extre- 
mity of  India.  It  Is  consequently  bounded  on  two  of  Its 
sides,  the  E.  and  W.,  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the  third, 
or  N.,  it  has  the  dom.  of  the  N'liam  and  the  K.-ijah  of 
Berar,  parts  of  the  presids.  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and 
the  Portuguese  territory  of  Cioa.  Its  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  is  about  !)50  m.  Its  area,  pop.,  subillvisions,  Sec. 
are  specilled  in  Uie  following  Table :  — - 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  GfKlavery  and  Krikhna, 
with  their  tributaries ;  and  the  I'ennar,  Palaur,  I'un. 
nair,  Cavcry,  Coleroon,  and  Vigliey.  These  have  aH 
an  K.  course,  and  dlsenibogue  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  The  three  principal  have  been  already  descrilied. 
(I.  .571— !II3.,  II.  12ti.)  The  only  other  river  worthy 
any  particular  notice,  the  (Coleroon,  is  the  N.  branch  of 
the  Cavery,  which,  having  separated  from  the  latter,  op- 
posite Trlchnopoly,  bounds  the  district  of  Tanjorc  on 
the  N.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  lat.  11"  30'.  The 
streams  running  W.  have  short  co\irges  ;  the  longest  is 
the  Ponany,  which  traverses  the  Puulgliautcherrv-pass, 
but  it  is  of  little  use  for  navigation,  being  very  shallow 
In  the  dry  season.  There  are  no  iidies  of  any  import- 
ance :  that  of  Colair,  in  Masulipatani,  is  the  ))rliicipal. 
There  are  numeron.s  salt  lagoons,  or  Inlets  of  the  sea, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  they  are  of  little  use  for 
navigation  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Coromandel  coast  ban 
a  shelving  shore,  and  is  beat  by  so  heavy  a  surf,  as  to 
be  at  all  times  ditlicult  to  reach,  and  during  the  mon- 
soon it  Is  quite  iniapproachable.  The  inlet  of  Cochin, 
on  the  Malabar  coiist,  is  not  within  the  British  territory. 
The  Malabar  coast  within  this  presidency  is  also  very 
destitute  of  good  harbours. 

The  Climate— differs  widely  in  the  different  portions 
of  this  presidency.  The  W.  coast  is  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  S.\V.  monsoon,  during  which  the  rains  are 
excessive,  and  often  accompanied  by  heavy  squalls  and 
thunder  storms.  On  the  opposite  coa*t,  the  rains  are, 
on  the  contrary,  brought  in  by  the  N.K.  monsoon,  a 
circumstance  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  tJliauts  are 
elevated  enough  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  clouds. 
The  N.E.  monsoon  lasts  from  October  to  March;  but 
the  monsoon  rains  are  over  in  December ;  and  much  less 
I  rain  falls  on  the  Coromandel  than  the  Malabar  const, 
where,  as  in  Canara,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  sometimes 
114  In.  The  quantity  falling  lu  Corimhatoor,  In  laati.y, 
was  only  9  in.,  and  in  1837-H.  221  In.  The  heat  is  much 
more  oppressive  on  the  E.  than  the  W.  side  of  S.  India, 
owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  dry  weather  and 
parching  winds.  If  we  may  depend  on  the  statement  of 
Berghaus,  the  average  annual  temperature  of  Pondl- 
cherry,  lat.  11°  .W,  is  no  less  than  84"  7'  Fab.  (2!)-6 
centig.),  that  of  Madras  being  82°.  (Allg.  L'dnrirr,  IjC., 
I.  2;!0.)  At  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  in  the  N.  Circars, 
in  about  Ifi'^  lat.,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to 
stand  at  108°  Fab.  at  midnight !  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oaz. 
i.  418.)  The  plain  country,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  presW 
dency,  is  l^requently  very  unhealthy  ;  but  on  the  Malabar 
coast  this  Is  not  the  case.  Tlie  country  above  the  Ghauts, 
which  has  a  mean  temperature  many' degrees  below  that 
of  the  plains,  is  decidedly  salubrious  ;  it  derives  rain 
from  both  monsoons,  liavnig  an  eipiable  climate,  and  an 
atniospliere  usually  clear,  serene,  and  highly  invigo- 
rating. 

'J'/ii-  Gculopi—o(  S.  India  has  been  noticed  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  llindostan.  ( I.  !I!I3, )  Sienite,  granite,  quartz, 
greenstone,  mica,  and  hornblende  are  among  tho  chief 
primitive  rocks,  in  the  Ghauts,  Neilgherries,  &c.  The 
upper  soil  on  tlie  coasts  is  usually  sandy,  and  not  very 
productive  ;  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  it  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  rich  alluvium  or  loam.  The  soil  of 
the  Balagbaut  districts,  N.  of  Mysore,  consists  princi- 
of  the  red  and  bliick  earth,  so  prevalent  in  the 
eccan. 

Saliiral  products.  —  Many  portions  of  the  soil  in  the 
table-land  are  highly  imiiregnated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  nitre,  and  other  salts  ;  iron  Is  generally  plentiful, 
and  the  iron  ore  of  tlie  district  of  Salem  is  "extremely 
rich.  Copper  is  found  in  Nellore,  and  a  few  other  dis- 
tricts, and  diamonds  near  Cu<ldapah.  The  presidency 
yields  no  other  mineral  products  of  much  value.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface,  especially  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  country,  is  covered  with  forests,  comprising 
teak,  sandal,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timber  trees. 
Teait  grows  on  the  E.  as  well  as  the  W.  Ghauts  ; 
but  that  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  the  most  available, 
and  best  known,  in  tlie  market ;  a  good  deal  being 
floated  down  to  the  co.ist  by  the  small  rivers,  and  sv  iit 
to  BoinlLiy  and  elsewhere  for  ship-building.  The  todd 
palm  (Diiraisus  Jlabitliformis),  cocoa-nut  tree,  tic  pi  ■ 
ducts  of  wl.uh  form  important  articles  of  e-nort  Itoin  the 
W.  districts;  and  other  palms  flourish  en  the  aandy 
coast  lands,  which  siqiply  f  i»  oHiev  usiiiil  articles. 
Tlie  sugar  cane,  areea,  yam  i,lantai.i.  tamarind,  jack, 
mango,  melons,  and  varioti  other  iruits,  ginger,  tur- 
meric, cotton,  hemii,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  indigenous, 
are  pretty  jeiicrally  grown  :  pepper  is  an  important 
article  of  culture  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Coimbatoor 
is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacio.  KIce, 
paddy,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  all  the  other  grains 
ii'ttle  inferior  in  height  to  tlie  Neilgherries,  stretches  connnoti  in  India,  both  wet  and  dry,  are  here  cultivated: 
nearly  due  S.  to  ('ape  Comoriu.  This  chain  separates  i  tlie  lirst  is  grown  ehielly  on  the  plains  of  the  coast ; 
i;oihm  and  Travaniore,  on  the  W.,  from  the  district  of  but  It  forms  also  theehiel  export  of  t'oorg,  thougli  a  high 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  on  the  E.  Tlie  Ghauts  else-  !  country,  and  is  the  great  staiile  of  Canara.  The  Bala- 
wlii're  form  the  chief  line  of  separation  between  the  ;  ghaut  districts  arc  almost  wnolly  apinopriated  to  dry 
llritlsli  territories  and  those  of  the  subsidiary  states.  '  grain  cullivatiou. 
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Physical  Oco/^rapliu. 
iists  of  a  central  tableland. 


Mountains The  surface  con- 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
an  nudtilating  or  (ilain  country  gradually  diminishing  In 
elevation  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  mountain-ranges 
l]oiinding  the  table-land  on  either  side  are  the  E.  and  vV. 
(ihauts,  which  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  knot  of 
luoiintidns  termed  the  Neilgherries,  in  about  11°  N.  lat., 
and  from  7(1° 30'  to  about77°  E.  long.  The  W.  Ghauts  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  E.,  so  that  there 
is  a  nuicli  greater  extent  of  plain  country  in  the  E.  than  in 
the  \V.  portion  of  the  pre.sid.  The  Neilgherry  Hills, 
which  may  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain 
system  in  S.  llindostan,  extend  34  m.  E.  to  W.  by  l.'i  m. 
N.  to  .S.,  having  numerous  peaks  rising  to  between  .'i.OOd 
and  (i,(HX)  ft.,  and  one,  Oodabeltas,  estimated  at  8,7(iO  It. 
iilinvc  the  level  of  the  .sea.  The  W,  Ghauts  are  more 
continuous  .ind  generally  more  elevated  tlian  the  E.  :  the 
latter,  even  in  the  district  of  Salem,  where  they  are  higli- 
e>t.  seldom  attaining  to  an  elevation  of(i,000  ft.,  while  the 
former  frequently  rise  2,0(KI  tl.  higher.  The  table-land 
aluvve  or  between  the  Ghauts  averages  in  Coorg  nearly 
.5,0(10  ft.  in  elevation,  and,  in  Canara,  Bidaghaut  varies 
I'riim  3,000  to  \(m)  ft. ;  but  it  dijcritases  rapidly  in  height 
as  we  proceetl  E.  an<i  N.,  and  even  In  My8ore,'Baiigalorc 
is  only  2,H(7  ft.,  and  Uurryhur  cnily  l,H31  ft.,  above  the 
sia.  S.  of  the  Neilgherries,  is  the  I'aulgliautcherry 
r<i>s,  in  Coimpatoor,  16  m.  in  width,  extending  from  sea 
to  sea,  luid  forming  a  conifilete  break  in  the  mountain- 
system  of  S.  India.  S.  of  this  pass,  a  mounlainehain, 
inferior   in  height  to  tlie   Neilgherries,  stretches 
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Aninuik — Tlic  clpphnnt,  tiger,  clictnh,  bear,  bison, 
elk,  spotted  deer,  aiitc^lupe,  jnekal,  wild  hog,  jungle 
fclit^ep,  &c.,  inhabit  this  as  well  as  other  |>arts  of  India; 
tigers,  however,  are  nut  so  numerous  as  in  the  countries 
watered  by  the  (ianges,  and  other  low  and  jungly  por- 
tions of  Ilindostnn.  Ivory  is  a  prodiiet  of  some  eonsc- 
uueuee  in  Coimbatoor  j  from  7(iO  to  «(I0  elephants  being 
destroyed  in  that  prov.  between  IKI2  and  1H3)!.  Uo- 
mestic  animals  are  must  numerous  in  the  IC.  and  S.  dis- 
tricts ;  (iuntoor  is  celebrated  fur  its  cattle ;  and  Coim- 
batoor for  its  sheep,  wliich  are  not  hairy  and  long-legged 
like  thusu  of  the  t'urnatic,  but  small,  yielding  good 
mutton  and  coarse  wool,  made  into  common  siorts  of 
cluthing,  carpets,  &c.  Live  stock,  above  the  Ghauts,  is 
icarcc  and  inferior. 

Lamt-lai,  S^c.  —  Witli  the  exception  of  the  N.  Circars, 
(see  CiRc;*H»,  NoiniiEiiN,)  the  greater  portion  of  tlie 
territories  included  in  tlie  Madras  presidency,  arc  as- 
sessed lor  the  land-tax  on  what  has  been  calltHl  the 
rt/iilwnr  system.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  after  the 
copious  details  wo  have  already  given  in  the  article 
on  liritish  India  (see  ani,',  p.  22. \  to  enter,  in  this 
plate,  into  any  farther  investigalioiis  witli  respect  to 
the  nature  and  oper.ition  of  that  settlement.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  land-tax  in  .Madras  is  oppressive 
in  amount ;  and  that  the  system  (miler  which  it  is 
assessed,  being  subject  to  perpetual  cliangos  is,  in  fact, 
iubversive  of  the  security  of  property,  and  consequently 
of  <'dl  industry,  excejit  what  is  indispensable  to  meet 
Immediate  wants.  We  do  nut  mean  to  impeach  the 
motives,  or  to  d<'preciate  the  talents,  of  Sir  'i'homas 
Munro,  and  the  other  individuals  most  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  this  system  ;  hut  we  do  not  well 
•ee,  suppusing  they  had  s.'t  almnt  devising  a  scheme  for 
paralj.'.ing  enterprise,  and  creating  an  insuperable  ob- 
■tacle  to  all  improvemi'nt,  liuw  they  could  have  hit  up(m 
one  better  lltted  to  arcumplish  such  objects  than  the 
ryutwar  assessment.  It  appears  to  have  every  qualitr 
tnat  an  assessment  should  not,  and  not  one  that  ft 
ihunid,  have;  and  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  either  the 
revenue  of  the  presidency,  or  the  industry  and  comiitiun 
of  tin;  inhabitants,  should  be  mnterially  improved,  su 
long  as  it  is  permitted  to  shed  un  lUI  sides  its  witlicring 
iufluencc. 

Agriculture,  SfC, — The  Imposition  of  an  opnresslvo 
assessment  is  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  lanu  in  the 
Madras  presidency  is  generally  nnich  less  fertile  than  In 
Bengal  and  many  other  parts  of  liritish  India.  Tanjure 
may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  presidency, 
ami  iirtHluces  the  greatest  land  revenue.  The  widest 
liri':i(lth  uf  cuitivatiHl  land  is  met  witii  in  llajahnumdry, 
Tanjure.  and  ('i>liid)atuur.  The  modes  of  agriculture 
pursued  in  the  dillerent  prnviiues  will  be  found  liriedy 
miticeil  In  the  articles  which  have  especial  reterence  to  | 
thiMn.  Ocnerally,  huwe\er,  it  may  be  salil  tliat  agricul- 
ture is  at  a  very  low  elil) ;  that  "the  occupiers,  (.'round  i 
down  byopiiressive  tuxes, are  fur  the  most  part  miMcraliiy  i 
poc<r.  and  tlii'lr  impliinents  and  stock  alike  bail.  Irri- 
gation is  exti'nslvelv  practised  ;  and  wherever  a  sullicient  ! 
supply  of  water  (whether  froui  rivers,  tanks,  or  wells)  ' 
can  lie  cummanded,  as  In  the  delta  n'  Tanjure,  .S.  Arcot, 
.\c.,  the  crops  uf  rice  are  very  heavy.  Tlie  lanil  uuih'r 
<lry  grains  is  geni'rally  mainired  ;  and  cow  dung  used  as 
fuel  in  tids  presidency  liiliig  subject  to  a  tax,  it  is  gene-  , 
rally  nsid  as  manure.  Opium  is  rari'ly  or  nut  at  all 
L'ruvvn  ;  and  iniligu  unly  In  small  quanlllies,  |iriii<'ipally 
III  the  N.  districts,  (ulinliatuur  exports  annually  up- 
wards of  4,n(Ki  can<lies  of  tuliaicu  tu  Malabar,  Cucliln, 
mill  Travancore ;  and  large  i|iiantltles  tu  Tiirlilnupuly 
anil  Myiiire.  The  siipeiiurity  uf  llie  tuliaccii  gruwn  lu 
this  province  Is  atlillMiteil  1)  the  sull  ciintaiiilng  mm  h 
iaitpetre  and  peruxlile  nl  Irun,  as  well  at  to  the  altentlon  , 
iMistuHid  on  its  lulMire.  Tlie  i'xIkiiisIIuii  uf  the  lanil, 
from  111  cultivation.  Is,  hoMivrr,  very  greit  ;  tlie  groiind 
('Oiisei{uently  reipilrcf,  Irnpieiil  and  regular  inaiinrlng. 
mill  !■>  ciilllvateil  eieiy  oilier  ye.ir  with  dry  grains. 
Toli.'iicu  costs  on  llie  sput  where  pruihiced  aliuilt  2.'i 
rupee"  |KT  can.ly.  (  uttmi  h  a  Ft  iple  iiruduit  uf  Tln- 
nevelly  ;  and  it  and  Migar  are  rai-ed  in  varlun:i  other 
|il.lies 

Miiiiufiirlurii.  Jfc.  —  The  chief  are  lliuie  »f  ciitton 
cloth  ;  and  luriiieily  rutton  falinei  ,'ind  utiier  |iieee  guuils 
were  largely  i'X|iur(>-il,  especially  from  the  N.  I'irears; 
latleily,  lionever.  llie  lutter  price  and  better  ipiallly  of 
lirlti>h  pliTe  guiiilH  hai  <■  eii  ililed  llieiii,  lu  a  great  I'Xleiit, 
to  »ii|H  rsi'ile  Hvt»v  •>{  lii.lli  111  iiiiKt  furelirii  markets : 
thuiiuh  the  latter  are  otili  exiHirted,  eapei  I  illy  friim  Tin- 
ne»i Tlv  lu  Ihe  \V,  liuliet  and  \iiieriea  I'lie  iialUes  have 
recentlv  luriied  Iheir  iilli  iilluii  lu  Hie  liiiitatlun  uf  Kiig- 
ll>li  iiMtuii'.,  n>id.  In  S'Hiie  Insliiiiiex,  l|  Is  s.iid.  nith  con- 
■  Idernble  ■iicie'o.  The  iiiii>lliia  ul  I  hli  acole,  tlie  wnulleii 
iarpel«  of  Uluie.  and  i lie  silks  uf  lleiliainporiMliaiiJani),  ' 
nre  of  oldcelelirlly  ;  bill  lu  general  niaiiiiln  luring  liidils.  > 
Ir)  lluiiiltlies  iiiusi  III  the  S.  ilislrlits,  anil  Hie  cloths  uf 
jVriilnra  are  hlnlily  eslei'ined  fur  their  line  ml  ilye.  The 
■tale  orinanuriiiiires  i|i|iears  In  depeiid  In  agieil  degreii 
on  the  si.iie  III  the  iii.i  N   and  nieuiii  oi  cuinmuiiieatlon. 
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In  the  S.  prors.the  government  has  completed  (everiil 
good  carriage  roads,  and  in  the  N.  they  are  also  pretty 
good.  Canara,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  bo 
wholly  without  roads,  and  vehicles  are  unknown.  The 
Malimar  coast  has  a  singular  paucity  of  manufactures : 
its  chief  wealth  arises  from  its  large  exports  of  rice  to 
Arabia  and  liombay,  and  of  pepper  and  other  spices, 
areca,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  iron  is  made  in 
Tinnevelly  ;  and  saltpetre  and  salt  are  made  in  various 
parts ;  but  the  latter  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Beng.al 
presidency.  Above  tlie  Ghauts  the  arts  are  in  a  very  rude 
state. 

n  eights  and  Meamret.  —  At  Madras,  the  maund  of  40 
seers  or  H  ris  =  25  lbs.  avoird.  ;  the  candy  of  20  maimds 
=  UV.)  lbs. ;  the  garec  for  grain  =  I2'»  mds.  At  Trich- 
inopoly,  the  seer  lor  metals  =  9  oz.  8A  dr.  In  Malabar, 
the  lotain  of  40  seers  =  23  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  the  foot  =  10'4<i  In. 
At  Madras,  the  mauney  =  2.400  sq.  ft.;  the  cavnry  of 
24  mauney  =  1 -.3223  acres.    (Madras  Almanack,  1839.) 

The  governmenl  is  vested,  as  in  llomhay,  in  a  governor, 
subnrdiiiate  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  3  members,  one  lieing  the  com- 
mander in  ciilef,  and  3  secretaries,  placed  over  the  re- 
venue  and  judicial,  political,  and  military  departments. 
In  each  of  the  20  districts  there  is  a  Kuropean  collector, 
who  exerts  also  the  chief  magisterial  power.  ZiiUili 
courts  are  holden  in  the  principal  towns  of  most  of  the 
districts  ;  and  there  are  four  provincial  courts  of  apjieal 
at  Cliittoor,  Masiilipatain.Trichinopoly,  andTelllcherry. 
In  Madras  is  a  court  of  .Siiilder  and  toiidjsrry  Adawliit, 
an  admiralty  court,  and  the  high  court  of  jiKlicatiire  for 
tlie  presidency.  Tlie  Church  uf  Kngland  ccclesiasticiil 
establishment  consists  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of 
M.-idras  and  I'.l  ch.ipiains,  in  dill'erent  parts  of  the  |)re. 
sidency.  There  are  numerous  I'rotestant-dissenting  and 
Kom.  Cath.  cliapels,  Madras  being  tlie  sec  also  of  a  Itiim. 
I'ath.  bishop.  According  tu  the  government  returns  of 
I  WO,  about  IMH.CiOO  children  were  receiving  instruction  at 
the  schools  within  the  presitlency.  The  Madras  military 
force,  according  to  recent  returns,  consists  of  60,2,'>7  men, 
of  whom  about  '.i.'.KKI  are  Kurujiciiis. 

Account  of  the  Kevenues  of  the  rrcsiilency  of  Madras 
during  tile  I'our  Years  ending  with  l»;iK-3U. 
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ExVENDiTURB  of  the  Presidency  of  Miuiras  during  the 
Four  Years  eiidiiiu  with  1838.39. 
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fi,liO,7'.)0        (i,.'.l,'J.'>();       .'1,70,331        4,(i3,20l 
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3,01,4a,3lU 


3,00,.'j3,i;S'J  3,22,36,1,-.0  3,28,81,01'J 


81,82.430 


41/.3,248'     52,48,57 1 


48,12,76.5 


Itislin-i/.  —  In  the  art.  India,  British,  will  l)e  found  a 
t.ible,  slii)wlng  the  dates  of  the  siireesslvo  auKinentatiims 
to  the  ISritlsh  possessions  in  the  Knst.  I'lic  city  of 
Madras,  with  atetrltory  .■>  m.  along  shore  by  I  in.  tnl.ind, 
granted  us  in  Hi3H,  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  our  Kaft- 
ern  Kniplre.  But  we  may  here  nntire  the  ehief  sueees- 
sive  aeqiilsitions  under  the  Madras  preshl.  'i'he  Jaghire, 
or  CliioKleput,  was  obtained  by  the  !■;.  I.  Comp.  from  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  in  IT'iO  and  17i;:V  In  17'J'A  Malabar, 
Canara,  Coimbatoor,  Dindigol,  Salem,  the  IJarramahl, 
,'<:e.,  were  ac<iulred  by  eoni)uest  from  the  sultans  of 
Mysore ;  in  18«)  the  Italaghuut  districts  were  ceded  ; 
and  in  18(11,  the  remainder  of  tlie  nalmb  of  Arcot's  terri- 
tories were  added  to  the  foregoing.  (Madras  Almanars 
for  18:is.3'J;  Pari.  lifiwrls  and  Papers;  llamiilun's 
Jliiid'Sinn  ami  K.  I.  (iazclti'er.) 

MADfiAs,  a  marit.  city  of  Soutliern  India,  rap.  of  the 
above  presidency,  in  tlic  distr.  of  tlie  same  name,  on  the 
Coroinandel  coast,  (i.''>l)in.  (direct  distance)  S.K.  Bombay, 
and  87(1  Ml.  S.W.  Calcutta;  lat.  2S"  4'  4'2"  N.,  long.  8(F 
il'  H.  Tlie  area  of  the  distrii't  or  colli^ctorate  of  Madras 
is  only  3(1  sq,  m.  ;  but  its  pop.  in  I8.'i(i-37  amounted  to 
f'.:i  :,(I(KI ;  and  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  its  Immediate  en- 
vircins,  witliln  a  radius  of  (lerhaps  •2lm.  round  I'ort  Ht, 
(icor^e,  is  usually  estimated  at  uiiwaids  of  4(l(),()fl(). 

M.ulras  is  in  all  respects  badly  situated :  it  it  almost 
whiilly  unapproachable  by  sea.  "  There  being  no  in- 
dentation on  the  coast,  nor  any  island  to  break  off  the 
surge,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  throughout  the  year.  Ves- 
sels anciior  in  the  open  roads  ;  the  large  ones  keeping  a 
mile  or  two  I'rom  shore.  The  swell  keeps  them  pitching 
lied  ri.liing  as  uncomfortably  as  w  hen  at  sea.  The  d.mger 
is  so  great  during  tile  S.\V.  monsoon  Diat  icisels  are 
niit  allciwi'd  ti.  lie  here  fur  several  ii'oi  I  is.  and  the  an- 
chorage seems  deserted.  t'arg<ies  are  l.aded  and  un. 
loaded  by  boats  adapted  for  passing  througli  the  surf: 
lliese.  called  rntaiiiaraiiit,  con.slst  of  three  flattened  tim- 
bers 8  or  Kilt,  long,  lied  together  horizontally,  and 
sharpened  a  little  at  the  puint.  One  or  two  men  propel 
it  '.\  nil  a  paildle,  flii'ed  at  In. Ill  ends,  and  dip  first  on  one 
side  and  then  lai  toe  other.  NS'ben  no  ixiat  could  live 
live  niiniites,  these  catani.iran.'i  go  alioiit  in  perfect  safety. 
Tlie  men  are  orien  wasln  <l  i<ir.  but  instantly  leap  on  aiMin 
Klllii.ut  alarm.  A  waterproof  c.ip,  for  the  carriage  of 
idlers  to  and  Innn  neulv  arrived  .essels,  is  aliiiust  their 
only  article  of  dre^s.  J'lie  boats  used  are  large  and 
deep,  made  with  lut  ribs  or  tinilnrs,  of  thin  wide  planks, 
warped  b)  lire  to  a  proper  shape,  and  fisieiied  logi  Ilicr 
by  >lriing  twine.  Ag.ilust  tlie  seams  straw  and  iniid  are 
rUteneil  strongly  by  the  t»ine,  uliii'h  ties  Ihi'  planks 
ti>];i  tiler.  No  nails  are  ii^ed,  lor  iioni.  v\oulil  keep  a  hiiat 
lii)ietlier  with  such  lliino{i|iig.  The  Iniatnien  illspl.iy 
eliiriiy  and  skill  s<  ariely  to  be  surpassed.  Keeping  lime 
III  a  riiile  tune,  they  now  take  long,  and  now  sliort  pulls, 
usilie  wati  s  run  past  \  they  at  lin^tli  posh  tlie  boat  lor- 
Kiird  on  a  Inaioiiig  sun.  iiinl  she  is  ibn.wu  U|iou  the 
lii'ieli."  (  M,iliiil'ii  H  S.  /■.'.  Iiiilia,  1.  .'.3.)  Tliere  being  no 
pier  (if  any  description,  passengers  and  niercliandise  hive 
all  to  lie  landed  In  the  r'liiuh  uiiy  now  ileerilied. 

Madias  presents,  from  tlie  se,i.  in. thing  In  create  glial 
rxpei  latiiiiis.  Duly  a  few  public  biiiidiiies  are  vl«il.le, 
ami  11"!  much  of  the  town,  as  the  site  is  iiuile  let  el.  It 
Is,  hiiuever,  a  noble  city,  and  lias  niiiiy  line  stni'ls. 
l-'iirt  St.  (ieorge  may  be  conslitered  the  gieat  iiiiilcns  and 
reiiire  of  Mailras.  It  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  regular 
n>  I'lirt  U'illl.iin,  at  Cahiitla  ;  but  It  Is  siri.ng.  and  lias 
the  advantages  of  reiiuliing  a  smaller  ganlsi.n.  and  of 
lielng  easily  relieved  iiy  sea.  It  oi  i  iipie.*  a  seniicin  niar 
nrca,  rallicr  mote  than  |  m.  in  hngili.  by  from  'J  to  3 
furloius  In  nldlii,  In  a  coinniamling  silu.illi.ii,  loitiie- 
diali  iy  oil  the  Immi  h  ;  and  Is  suiri.iiiiiled  by  lUi  esplanade 
Irutersed  by  roads,  and  sliiided  publii  ualka.  Within  It 
Were  formerly,  besides  m.inv  public  i.|lice«,  some  streets 
of  piiviite  l''.urnpeiin  durilings,  shops,  and  st.ires  i  lint 
lliesi' h.ive  lii'en  iin.slly  <  leared  a»iiy.  and  the  I  ort  now 
n. mains  inily  the  bttr.uks,  arx  nal.  .i  batuar  Inr  the  sup- 


ply of  the  garrison,  the  council-house,  the  old  church, 
tlie  exchange,  on  which  a  light-house  with  a  lantern 
90  ft.  high  is  erected.  The  merchants  and  tradesmen 
have  mostly  removed  their  establlshmenlB  to  the  new 
streets,  opened  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  Black-town, 
and  along  the  skirts  of  the  esplanade,  'i'he  Black,  or 
native  town,  which  is  N.  and  N.i:.  the  fort  aad  espla- 
nade, is  well  laisi  out,  and  is  defended  by  a  substantial 
brick  wall.  "  The  houses  are  far  l)Ctter,  at  an  average, 
than  tJtose  of  the  natives  in  Calcutta.  Though  there  aro 
not  so  many  line  residences  of  ricli  babiius  as  in  that 
city,  there  are  some  scarcely  surpassed  in  elegance  by  any 
in  America."  (Mutcolm,  i.  !i4.)  It  has  probublj  bceii 
improved  of  late  years.  Ilaniilton,  in  his  E.  I.  Gaxrteir 
says,  it  ii  irregular  an<l  confused,  being  a  mixture  of  brick 
and  bamboo  himses,  and  makes  a  lietter  appearance  at  a 
distance,  than  when  closely  inspected.  A  fine  range  of 
public  cdlllces,  including  the  ctistom-b(msc,  ofHce  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  court-hmtse,  granary,  and  many  store- 
houses, &c.  forms  its  frontage  towards  the  beach,  pro- 
tected  from  the  fury  of  the  surf  by  a  breakwater  of 
massy  stones.  The  tront  of  this  terrace,  ami  the  drives 
on  the  esplanade,  form  Ihe  chief  promenades  of  the  hi- 
habltants. 

Madras  differs  from  Calcutta,  in  having  iiroperij;  no 
F.uropean  town,  except  the  few  houses  within  rlie  fort. 
Most  of  the  Euroiiean  settlers  reside  in  suburban 
houses,  and  repair  In  the  morning  to  their  oHices  lii 
the  Black-town,  returning  in  tin-  allernoon.  Tluir  re- 
sidences are  chielly  on  the  Chimltry  plain,  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  .S.W.  of  the  fort,  and  s.'piirat'd  from 
it  by  the  river  Triplicane,  wlilch.  In  the  m  lubliourliooil 
of  the  city,  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  rhe  houses 
all  stand  in  l.irgo  plots  of  ground,  shaded  by  trees,  and 
divld<>d  by  hedges  of  bamboo  or  (irickly  pear.  I'ew  am 
of  more  than  one  story,  but  they  are  in  a  pleasing  stylu 
of  arehlteetur';,  having  tlieir  porticoes  and  verandah! 
supported  by  stuccoed  pillars.  According  to  Ilcber,  the 
rooms  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  Ihe  houses  in 
cither  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  but  they  arc  more  elegant 
and  agrcealile.  On  the  Choultry  plain,  near  Port 
.St.  Ocorge,  is  the  governor's  residence,  a  large  build- 
ing, with  a  sp.icious  banquetting-holl ;  but  opinions 
vary  greatly  as  ti:  Its  arcliltcctitral  merit.  Heber 
says,  it  has  some  bad  painlings  of  Coote,  Corn- 
wallis.  Meadows,  &c.,  and  one  good  one  of  Sir 
U.  Strange,  but  all  are  fast  going  to  decay  from  the 
moisture  of  the  se.vbreeze.  Near  It  are  Ihe  ChepRuk 
(iardcus.  In  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Cariiatic ;  and  adjiuent  to  these,  is  a  mosque  of  grey- 
stone,  Willi  .'i  arches  In  frimt,  and  '2  handsome  minarets, 
the  only  Mobaminedan  structure  of  any  note  at  Madras. 
The  descendants  of  the  former  I'ortugnese  inbabitanti 
chielly  reside  at  .S.tn  Thome,  a  suburb  on  the  shore, 
about  3  in.  .S.  from  Ihe  fort,  with  a  small  cathe- 
dral, and  'i  neat  clinpels  under  the  charge  of  a  I'or. 
lugiii'se  bishop,  and  a  few  priests  frnm  (iua.  Tho 
I'roleslant  places  of  worship  are  .St.  (ieorge's  cathediol 
on  Ihe  Chiuiltry  plain,  4  other  eiilscoiial  churches  and 
chapels,  a  .Si'olcli  and  an  .Armcniau  cliurch,  and  Inde- 
pendent, ^Vesleyan,  and  I'nitarian  chapels.  There  irn 
also  3  liom.  Cath.  churches.  'I'he  number  of  iiaiive 
C'ltrisllans  Is,  however,  stated  to  be  very  small,  though 
Increasing.  There  are  male  and  feniale  orphan  asy- 
lums, many  schools,  anil  other  charitable  Itulitutions, 
conilucted  In  a  manner  tlial  has  been  highly  eulogised  i 
and  iiiniu  ..Ills  mlskliaiary  establlshinents,  both  European 
and  American. 

Miidras  Is  Ihe  si'at  of  all  Ihe  chief  government  oHlces 
for  its  presidenry,    of  the  supreme  court,   a  Ixiaid   of 
revenue,    marine    In. aril.   *e.       In    consequence    of  Us 
I  uiifiirtiinale  marltiine  position,  it  has  less  fnreign  trailo 
than  ihe  iiipltals   of  eiiher  of  the  other  presideneles. 
Its   cnniineree   is  still,   however,   considerable,  as    It  is 
the  prinelial  eini.nrlom  of  the  Cornmandel  coast,  and 
trades  diieit   ullli  4ire.il    llritain,  and  other  Kuropeaii 
ei.uiilrles,  llie  rnited  .Stales. Ilie  .s.iuili  American  Stales, 
{  Cbin.i.  till'   I  .'isierii    Islands,  llie   lllrinan    Kiiiplre,  Cal- 
'  ciitta.    and  I  i  ylim.       The    pi  ini  ipal   luiicies  of  Import 
I  are  rice,    and    other   grain,  i  liielly  from    lletigal )    cot- 
ton  piece-goods.  Iron,  copi'i't,   spi  Her,    and  otiier    llrl- 
lisli   mainilaetuii  s  :    raw  silk,  fri.ni    lleiigiil  and  China, 
with  bell  t  or  ateea  nut.  gold  dust,  tin,  an.i  pepiier,  from 
the    Mai. IV    iiiiinlrles;    anil    the   and    pepper   I'lotu    the 
coast  ol   ^^llall.lr.  wilh   leak    tiinber  In. in    I'lgii.     The 
exports  eoiisl-t  ol  plain  and  printed  ci.:'iins,  collini-wnni, 
indigo,  salt,  lev  lull   pearls,  rhatik  shells,  tobacco,  siuip, 
natron,  some  i(\iiiii;  dings,  and  cotlee,  Irnin  fhe  table- 
land ol  Mysme,  thi' iinantllv  of  vbUli  is  liK  reusing.    Ijie 
great   slapli's  iil   siigiir,   lice,  opium,  siillpetre,   and  lac 
(lye.  of  sui'li  liiiporiiiiice  In  lb  ngnl,  are  hardly  kiionn  as 
exports  hire.     The  liiipurtalliin  ul  sn,tar  Itoin  foielgii 
coiiulrles   Is  prohiliilid   at  Madras,     t  !>ee /<< /iiir(  </»  7  , 
hidia  Prmlnir,  |8|0.  i 
In  Ma  lias  roads,  larpe  ships  moor  in  from  7  to  I)  fa- 
\  tboms.ullh  thi'  It.igsiall'ol  the  fort  bearing  W.N.W.  :'i>i. 
from  sliore.     I'rom  Oil    in  ,l.in.  is  j,enerall)  ciueidcriil 
'  11    I 
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the  most  unsafe  season  of  tlio  year,  in  consequcncp  of  the    SO  spires  and  towers,  none  are  so  elevated  or  imposing 
prevalence  of  storms  and  typhoons.     On  tlie  I5tli  of  Oct.     to  awaken  curiosity,  lilie  that  felt  on  first  discoverioK  t 


the  Hagstatr  is  strucli,  and  not  ereolcd  again  till  tlie  Ifttli 
of  Dec.,  during  which  period  a  ship  coming  into  the 
roads,  or.  indeed,  any  where  witliio  soundings  on  the 
coast  of  I'oromaudel,  vitiates  her  iusiiranoe.  The  light 
witiun  till"  fort  may  lj(!  sc^en  from  the  decli  of  a  large  ship 
at  17  m.  distance,  or  from  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of 
2ti  ni.  By  the  port  regulations,  no  articles  are  to  he 
shipped  or  landed  without  a  permit,  or  alter  (i  p.m.  .\ny 
merchandise  attempted  to  be  lamled  without  the  pre- 
scribed forms,  or  tiiat  is  not  entered  in  the  manifest. 
Is  liafile  to  doulde  duty  ;  and  where  a  fraudulent  in 
tention  shall  appear,  to  cmiliscation.  All  goods  (except 
on  account  of  the  E.  I.  t'ompany)  are  to  be  shipped  or 
landed  at  tlie  ghaut  o|)pnsite  to  the  (Tustom-hou.se,  or  pay 
double  duty,  (loods  exported  in  Hritish  or  native  vessels 
are  exempted  from  duty,  but  they  must,  nevertheless, 
pass  tlircnigli  the  customs'  books. 

Meat,  poultrv,  lish,  and  other  provisions,  are  to  be 
procured  for  shipping  at  Madras,  but  they  are  neither 
so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  in  Hcngal.  WoikI  and  fuel  are 
rather  scarce,  and  dear  in  pniporticm.  Water  is  of  very 
good  quality.  On  account  of  the  ilearness  of  provisions, 
wages  are  ccmsideraldy  blither  than  at  Calcntta.  and 
comparatively  (nw  servants  are  kept.  The  style  of  living 
is  much  the  same  in  .Madras  .is  at  Calcutta,  but  visiting 
is  not  carried  (Ml  upon  so  extensive  a  scale.  In  the  cool 
season  monthly  assemblies  are  held  in  the  I'antheon,  a 
building  erected  in  the  suburb  of  \'epery.  an{|  ociasinnal 
balls  take  place  thniugliout  the  year.  l)urln;i  the  lool 
se.lsoii.also.  races  are  held  at  St.  Tliom.is's  Mount,  about 
7  m.  from  Madras.  The  road  to  the  r.icccourse  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  in  liitli.i.  and  sh.iiled  by  trees  through  its 
wlioh' length.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  !st.  Thomas  is  the 
principal  cautonnieiit  b)r  tlii'  artillery  of  the  Madr.is 
army,  wllli  a  iinbli'  parade  ground,  eoiL-iilered  one  of  tlie 
be.»t'niilitary  slaiions  in  S.  Iiidi.i. 

Madr^is  experiences  less  extreme  hi'at  than  Calcutta, 
taking  the  average  of  the  year,  though  so  much  nearer 
the  ec|U.itor.  The  minimum  temp,  in  .Ian.  I^;!?,  was 
f).'i^  Fall.;  l\w  niHiimiiin  in  May  of  the  same  year,  li'.P : 
the  me. 01  anniiai  teinp.  was  Ml '7^.  Several  extensive 
tanks  and  .sonii'  sv\ainp>i  surround  tlie  city  ami  its  ler- 
ritnrv  ;  but  M.idr.is  is  not  s.iid  to  be  particularly  uu- 
heallby. 

The  territory  on  wliicli  M  iilras  li  situated  formed  the 
first  ai'i|Uisition  niade  on  the  continent  of  India  by  the 
Kritish,  who  iiblained  it  by  a  gr.uit  from  the  rajah  of 
llijiMgnr  in  lii't'i.  ttilh  pernii-viun  In  erect  a  fort  tberi'ini. 
'i'he  jatlir,  which  was  forthvsitli  built,  u.is  bolegi'd  In 
I7ni  by  one  uf  Aureiig/elii''>  (.'■■iierals  :  ,iiid  in  1711  by  the 
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rendered  alter 
rolored  III  llie 
mid  sustained. 
»iege     by    the 


.M.  lie   I.I   lliiiiri|oiin.ii>.   X\>  whom  it  siir. 

a  b'lnitiardiiiriit   i>t'  three   d.i>^.     It   was 

r.iiglisli  at  llie  piaei'iii  Ai\  la  Clia|ielli', 
with   creilit   ami    vii(-('e^<i,   a   iiiennirable 

I  reiich  iinili  r  l.ally  in  I7"<-'.';  since 
which  It  lias  evjieiienced  iici  Inutile  .itlack.  (  IIiiiiiiIIiih'x 
A. /.  (i((».  ,•  Mi'ilirn  Triii'ilUr,  x.  ;  Miilnilm's  Tiinvh 
I'fi  .V.  /■;.  .(»/(i ,'  Mmlriit  Almiiiiai  k  ;  I'arl.  Hi/iurti ; 
Oitnini'ffiai  Dit't,,  \i'.) 

MAl)l(ll).  a  celelirateil  eltv.  ami  the  modern  cap.  of 
Kpaiii.  In  the  ceiihe  of  the  kiiii.-diiiu.  on  llie  Maii/a- 
n.iri«,  a  Irilmt.uy  of  the  Tagiis.  :v.)  in.  N.  by  I..  I'liledo, 
the  lornier  cap..  :i.'U  ni  l'..N.  1^  l.i»biiii.  and  '.^111  in 
K.W,  IbiMinne;  lat.  40'  'iV  N.,  bmg  :i  Mh'  I.'."  W. 
I'liji  ,  ill  Wjli.  accnidinc  to  MiiTaii ',  l^l.toii,  exclusive 
of  alioiil    '.fiiidsi  ni'casiniial  re>iili'iii>.  dolgiiati  d  ./.o'<i.(. 


as 
.,  the 
towers  of  churches  in  other  Spanish  cities.  Even  4  m. 
from  the  gate,  the  traveller  might  still  believe  himself  to 
be  1(K)  m.  from  any  habitation:  the  road  stretches  away, 
speckled  only  by  a  few  ■  lules  ;  there  are  no  carriages,  no 
horsemen,  scarcely  even  a  pedestrian  ;  there  is,  in  fact, 
not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a  great  city."  (1.  53.) 

It  occupies  a  space  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  on  a  slope  In- 
dining  S.S.VV.  towards  the  Maiizanares,  usually  an  insig. 
niticant  stream  crossed  by  two  magiiilicent  bridges,  the 
size  and  beauty  of  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the 
river  beneath  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying, 
that  "  the  kings  of  Spain  should  sell  the  bridges,  and 
purchase  water  with  the  money."  'I'he  river,  however, 
sometimes  swells  to  a  great  height,  and  pours  down 
a  magiiilicen*  volume  of  water.  (.Swinburne,  ii.  Iwi.) 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  sh.diby  brick  wall,  in 
which  are  I.'!  stone  gates,  the  handsomest  being  those  of 
Alcala,  San  Vinceiite,  and  Toledo.  The  interior  com- 
prises an  old  and  a  more  modern  quarter,  the  former, 
built  before  Madrid,  was  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  The  K. 
.ind  more  modern  part  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  biaiity; 
and  its  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  handsome 
and  lofty  houses,  chietly  built  with  brick  and  grey  gra. 
nite,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  walks,  the  squares 
with  their  eleg.mt  fountains,  and  the  many  large  and 
well-built  public  edilices,  remind  the  traveller  tiiat  he 
is  in  one  of  the  tiiie'^t,  though  perhaps  the  dullest, 
capitals  in  Europe.  The  best  entrance  to  the  city  is 
by  the  Sarago<sa  road,  through  the  gate  of  Alcala, 
a  noble  Ionic  structure,  with  three  an  lies,  the  central 
one  being  711  ft.  high.  Within  the  walls,  riglit  and 
lell,  is  the  long,  wide  I'railo,  with  its  rows  of  trees 
stretcliing  in  line  perspective  for  more  than  }  in., 
and  111  front  is  tlie  Ciille  tic  Alciiht,  reaching  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  ^  m.  in  leiigih.  wider  than  He- 
gent  Street,  and  tlankid  liv  a  splendid  range  of  un- 
equal buildings,  but  all  of  large  si/e,  and  good  priqior- 
tioiis.  .\t  its  end  is  the  great  centre,  in  which  most  uf 
the  better  streets  terminate,  and,  now  at  li.ist  rather  in- 
appropriately, designateil  the  I'mrta  /If  Sul.  Here,  close 
to  the  Jlo/iii,  or  exchange,  is  the  great  inorniiig  remliz- 
vmis,  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  The  best  streets 
uiiitii  .  i'i  this  point  are  the  ('«//.■  M/ii/or,  the  Ciilti-  d,-  la 
yiiiiilca.  and  the  Calk  (If  las  Cnirflas,  all  busy  thorough, 
fares,  with  good  and  showy  shops.  The  I'allf  ilfl  Aisfniil 
le.els  to  the  palace,  and  the  itinera  ilf  Stin  Gfrtmimn  is 
the  direct  road  to  the  gard"iis  oi  the  Itui'ii  Hetiro.  Aliioni; 
the  squares  of  Mailrid,  the  laigest,  with  the  exceiPtliin  of 
the  spac  fronliiig  the  p.dace.  is  the  I'laxti  ^liiuur,  a 
rectangular  ari'a.  t:iii  It.  in  length,  and  'SM>  ft.  broad,  snr- 
rouiidi'd  by  a  unirorni  range  of  stone  buildings,  h  stories 
liit;li.  the  lower  pa.t  being  open  in  front,  and  Mippoiled 
by  pill.'irs  liirining  a  liandMiine  colonnade.  The  cliii  f 
sireels  running  into  it  ar"  tlmsi' of  Atoclia  and  Toleiln, 
the  latter  passing  Ibroiigh  the  I'liixatif  It  litiilti  (fornierly 
the  place  of  e\ei  iiti'in  for  ciiiniiials),  and  throngh  the 
gate  to  the  bridge  ot  its  own  n.-inie.  Noiii*  of  these 
streets,  however,  will  bear  any  coinparlson  with  tin' 
Calle  de  .Alcala:  iinuiy  are  good,  and  very  many  re- 
speetiible,  liileralily  Wide,  and  lornied  with  loily  iiiid 
well-built  houses;  but  there  Is  no  other  inagnilliiiit 
street.  The  live-streets  are  iiai  row  and  ctcinked,  e-pe. 
daily    in    llie   S.W,   ipiarter,   where   deiay   of  iiialeii:il, 

diiseness  of  biilliling,   and  extreme  llltli,  are  the  all t 

inn  iryiiig  diaraitiristlca. 

Aniuiig  the  public  biiililiiigs,  the  most  i  iiiispleiioiis  is 


Ifnix  ,  but  the  pn  >eiil  pop.  Is  estlm.iteil  by  ^ood  aiillio-  ^  the  rotal  palaie,  ocmpiing.  with  lis  gaidens,  a  s|i 
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rilies  to  aniounl  to  about  ■ilo.msi,   excbisiic  of  Jii.iioo 
J'liraslciiix  mill  fciriigners  ;   iiiakliiK    a   total   ol    •.'Hil.iiisi. 

This  dly,  whlih    till   the  III il   I'hilip   11,  was   lillle 

more  lb, in  an  <  >  >eure  conntrv  town,  slaiidn  in  a  stony 
liainn  dislriel,  in  iie  than  '^.ihh'i  it  above  the  se.i.  hailiig 
no  n:ii  iuible  rlii'i  near  II.  iiml  -e.iii  elv  iUi>  potable  Hjiter, 
Niid  being  al  the  same  nine.  eMreiiied  cold  In  wiiilrt  and 
lliibearably  hot  in  >iiiioiier  ;  the  tlieinionielei ,  at  Ibi' 
foitner  »e'a>oii,  billing  to  Is  .  and  iluriii)!  the  l.iller. 
rilling  III  I  In  or  II  >  I  ilir  Tlils  viiiiabliiie«»  of  lein- 
|ieritiire.  eoinblned  Willi  llie  pri'i.ileine  ol  piercing  I;. 
•ml  N.E.  Winds  diiiiiig  the  greater  p.irl  of  the  jear, 
renders  the  i  liinate  leij  iiiihe,dlliv,  and  especially  pre- 
Jiidii  lal  to  pirsons  tbrealeiiid  nilh  puliiioii.iry  com. 
|ilaiiits.  sonie  III  Mi>aMd<  lit  nlioiii  nri'  •,tid  to  haie  died 
diiiiiig  llie  wliiler  111  l"'ii-;ii.  I  (  .11./.  1  .s/,i7rAi «,  I  170.) 
All  iiiitliors.  Indeed,  auree  tli.it  II  w.Mild  li.ive  Iki'II 
dllliriilt  to  llx  on  a  more  iiiilM\oiir.ible  ■lie  "  I>.mii 
the  Soiiiii  Sierra.  "  sajs  liigli».  "  to  llie  g.il.s  of  Ma- 
drid, a  dl.lmice  of  iir:irlj  :(ii  m.,  not  a  iree.  garden 
nor  eoiiiilry  house  is  i.i  be  neeii.  seirKly  an  Isolated 
I'arm-hoiise  or  I'lllage,  lui.l  onh  tbrii'  or  I  .or  virv  In- 
roiulderalile  villages.  The  lind  l«  chlellv  iiiii  iillli.iied, 
mid  even  that  iiart  iiieler  llll  i.<i'  hikI  pioilniliig  giain  is 
Inoslly  I'oveied  uilli  «i  i  d>  an  I  slones.  In  the  midst  ol  this 
desert  slmids  M.elild.  wlilrh  l<  not  ii-ili|.'  more  lli.iii 
iHo  le,i'0|i.s'  ill-laiiie  I  tool  Mil-  slili  ii  a|  po.its  •null 
lind  not  •timimt :  :iiid  alth'Uigli  we  iiiiiy  leiiiil  iipitaids  uf 


arly  xii  aeri's,  on  llie  I'',  bank  oi  ijir  riti'r.  Il  si. mils  ..ii 
the  sl'le  of  the  old  Alca/.ar  of  I'liibp  II..  biiiiit  down  ni 
17,11.  and  h  is  IIVoiils  of  while  stone  leai  b  170  ft  in  leiik'ili 
and  IISI  It.  high),  endoshig  a  sinii  Ions  quadrangle.  Tin' 
Interior  is  lilted  up  in  a  style  of  ■  oslly  magnllli  eiice.  |.er- 
baps  not  siirp:issi'd  in  any  palace  of  I  mope.  The  leiliii^s 
ale  c/ii  /<-i/'(i«i.riof  Meiigs,\  I  lasqiiex.  Col  lado,  and  lie 
p. i|.i ;  IIh'  rli'liesi  nun  hies  of  >|.ai II  adorn  Us  walls,  ami  ih.' 
rooms  ale  hung  with  p.inillngs  by  llie  best  iii,'i>lels,  :4ii.| 
noble  mirrors  fiom  the  inannl.u  lorv  ol  .'st.  Ildrlous... 
{Siiiiiliuinf,  Ii.  Iii"<-.|77.|  M.iiiy  ol' (be  best  plilini'. 
however,  have  been  renin \ed  to  the  royal  pit  tiii'e  gal  In  y 
ill  the  I'rado.  lis  armoury  Is  especially  curious,  an. I 
presents  numerons  speehnens  of  arms  and  aeoulrcineiiis 
taken  Irom  the  Mooi»  by  I  i  nlinand  the  C.iUiollc  iind  Ins 
Hi  torioiis  gcner.ds.  |.S//-('  ///..../(r.  II.  Vli'i.)  Tbeoilnr 
chief  public  biiildliiK-.ire— tlio  i  n>|oiii  house,  a  handsoiiie 
r.iiige  of  biilhlbig.  II'JO  II.  in  leiigihi  the  Itneiia-vl-l.i 
p.dace,  iKiw  used  n%  ;i  iiiiiseuni  ot  i  li  II  eugineerliig  ;  iiiid 
the  pal.iee  ol  the  couiirllot  (  .isttle.  In  Ibe  Callede  Ah  all ; 
the  posi-olljee,  in  the  I'lierla  del  Sol ;  the  king's  prhilmu- 
iiHIce.  In  the  Calle  de  l.is  Carrelas ;  the  doke  ol  I. mi's 
iialaee,  loiil. lining  a  llin  c.dleilioii  oi  piiliins.  m  i. 
the   gate   of    St    llernardlno.    In  the    N.  iiiiailer  o|    ll.r 

city  1    the   lialai t    llie   duke   of    llerwlik:    HUd    ll'i 

national  galhrv.  In  the  I'r.ido.  M.idild.lbougli  Hblslio|i  s 
see.  lias  no  t  .11  lied  I  id  ;  but  there  are  i  J  i  bun  lies  ;  iiin...i;: 
nhlth,  lio'ievcr,  (he  iliunlics  ol   S411   Isldiu  and  He 
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Visitation  arc  alone  worthy  of  notice,  the  rest  being 
externally  and  internally  barbarous.  "  No  mad  archi- 
tect," says  Swinburne,  "ever  dreamt  of  a  distortion  of 
members  so  capricious,  of  a  twist  of  pillars,  cornices, 
or  pediments  so  wild  and  fantastic,  but  that  a  real  sample 
of  ft  may  be  produced  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  churches 
of  Madrid.  They  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
small  and  poor  both  in  marbles  and  pictures.  Tiieir  altars 
are  piles  of  wooden  ornaments  heaped  up  to  the  celling 
and  stuck  full  of  wax-lights,  which  more  than  once  have 
set  lire  to  the  whole  church."  (Swi'nhurne,  ii.  104.) 
Previously  to  IH34  there  were  fid  convents;  but  several 
have  since  been  pulled  down  to  widen  the  streets,  while 
others  have  been  converted  to  different  and,  no  doubt, 
more  useful  purposes  than  the  maintenance,  in  pam- 
pered idleness,  of  hundreds  of  dissolute  monks  and 
nuns.  The  great  walks  c<mstitute  another  grand  feature 
of  the  city.  The  Pracio,  or  public  promenade,  is  as 
fashionably  attended,  especially  on  Sunday,  as  Hyde 
I'ark  in  London.  It  is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  comprises 
a  broad  walk,  called  the  salon,  flanked  by  several  of 
less  width,  thickly  shaded  with  elm  trees :  contiguous  to 
it  is  the  garden  of  the  Hum  lirliro,  the  palace  of  that 
name  having  been  demolished  ;  and  still  further  S.  are 
the  shady  gardens  called  Las  Veli'cias,  leading  to  the 
Canal  de  Manzanares,  which  was  once  intended  to  con- 
nect Madrid  with  the  Tagus  at  Toledo.  'These  walks,  in 
the  afternoons  of  autumn,  are  crowded  with  the  most 
respectable  inhab.,  nor  can  any  better  idea  of  the  out-of- 
door  appearance  of  the  pop.  ho  got  than  by  observing 
them  on  the  Prado.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  scene 
is  varied  by  visits  to  Aranjuez,  a  beautiful  park  near 
the  Tagus,  forming  a  verdant  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert.  "The  ladles,"  says  Quln  (p.  114.),  "wear, 
with  few  excejitions,  black  silk  dresses  and  sliawls,  or 
rather  mantillas,  of  various  colours,  while  their  head- 
dress consists  only  of  a  slight  veil  attached  to  the  hair  by 
a  comb,  and  falling  on  the  shoulder  ;  and  tlic  graceful 
manner  In  which  they  wear  the  mantilla  and  veil  gives 
to  them  all  a  smart  and  attractive  air.  The  dress  of  the 
men  is  In  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  I'rencli  or 
Knglish  ;  but  th<>y  usually  cover  their  persons  with  large 
cloaks,  which,  from  the  manner  of  wearing  them,  have 
rather  a  graceful  appearance." 

The  state  of  education  In  Madrid  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  Miflano,  indeed,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  Mill  primary  schools  and  'i  colleges ;  but  nothing 
can  bo  inferred  from  such  a  statement,  as  every  thing  de- 
penils  on  the  sort  of  instruction  and  tlie  number  of  the 
pupils.  The  schools  being  generally,  however,  at  least 
till  very  recently,  under  the  guidance  of  the  priests, 
till-  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  education  they  alforded 
wa>  of  the  very  worst  description  ;  and  that.  Instead  of 
expanding  and  improving  the  mind,  it  was  only  fitted 
and  intended  to  linbue  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices. 
.Schools  on  the  Lancastrian  system  have  reeently  been 
introdui'od  ;  but  they  arc  opposed  by  large  classes,  and  at 
this  moment  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Is  involved  in  the 
grossr.«t  ignorance.  The  Ciilcgio  Iniiifriiil  and  the  .S'l'- 
minurii'  (/<•  Nohks,  the  two  schools  or  colleges  fre- 
quented by  the  better  classes,  are  but  little  superior  to  tlie 
others:  no  choice  Is,  however,  left  to  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  the  only  alternative  being  the 
government  school  or  n<i  school.  The  Instruction  given  to 
ieinales  Is  most  superficial :  reading,  writing,  ami  a  little 
geography  are  taught,  in  cnnnecllon  with  music  and 
other  aecomplishnients  :,l)ut  lew  ladies  allain  to  any 
thing  like  literary  dlslinelinn,  and  the  majority  are  "  ig- 
norant almost  iH'Vond  belief."  Closely  connected  wllh 
the  educational  eslabllslinients  are  the  various  literary 
anil  seienlille  societies,  niont  of  which  are  under  the  |iro- 
teeliim  of  tlie  (Town,  'j'lie  Academy  of  History,  which  has 
a  hanilsomn  mansion  In  the  I'laza  Mayor,  was  Instituted 
In  I7X^.  lor  the  piirposi'  of  colleiling  authentic  materi.ds 
fur  the  histiiry  and  geography  of  Spain  and  her  posses- 
■liiiiii,  and  has  piibllKheiT,  aiiiiiiigst  other  useful  works,  an 
hutiirlKi-giMigraphleal  dictionary  of  Spain  and  Na\arre. 
I'lir  .li'iiffi'fiiiii  lie  In  l.ingiiii  lias  lor  its  olijivt  tile  per- 
liTliiin  lit  the  Casllliaii  language,  luid  with  this  \iew  has 
pnlilMied  a  illeliiuiarv,  graniinar,  and  nllur  works  on 
^palll^h  philology.  'riiere  are  also  academies  uf  sci- 
eiire,  the  line  arts,  medicine,  and  rural  erononiy,  all  of 
which  are  nicne  or  less  useful  in  promoting  their  respec- 
tive iilijecls.  The  public  collecllnni  comprise,  — 1.  the 
rnyal  lllirary,  with  'ilMI.IMill  printed  \iilinoes,  benldes  many 
t.iloalile  Arabic  and  other  MSS  .  and  a  Hue  cnlleelion  of 
iiiliis  ;  'i.  the  lllirary  id  S,ni  Uidro.  (..iiniily  beliHinliig  to 
the  Joiills.  and  coiilalnlog  iijiwariU  ol  I'lii.lKHI  vols  ;  11. 
the  niiiieiini  of  natural  hUtory,  In  which.  liesldeH  other 
gitiHl  Nperlinens.  is  the  great  niffiii//ii-riuiti,  di'serlbed  by 
Ciivler  1  4.  the  iHitanlcd  garden  and  library  ;  and,  ^.,  the 
iialinnal  plctiire-galliry.  eipial  In  extent,  and  iierliaps 
lillle  Inlerliir  In  exceU'eiHe,  to  the  l.irgeil  In  Kiirope 
"  To  the  lii\er  of  (he  S|iaiil<li  school,  "  sa)>  Inull'.  "  fills 
gallery  poHse«iies  attractions  which  no  iitlier  call  offer. 
Ili..|.li''*  4'.'  |>ii  lures  of  Miirlllo.  II  runt. tins  .Vi  of  \  el.ii. 
>|iiei. '/,(  of  Krpanulelio,  17  of  Juane<,  h  id  Alontn  I'.ino. 


and  many  by  other  native  painters  ;  there  are  also  nearly 
MIO  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools,  and  about  300  of  the 
Flemish  school ;  and  in  the  Sola  Reiervada  are  several 
chtfs-d'oeuvre  of  Titian  and  Rubens.  A  full  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Ingiis  in  ch.  vi.  vii.  of 
his  valuable  work  ;  also  by  Cook,  vol.  i,  106—170. 

Several  newspapers  are  now  published  at  Madrid, 
many  of  which  are  violent  and  abusive  in  the  expression 
of  their  political  sentiments ;  but  few  are  suniciently 
well  conducted  to  exercise  much  Influence  on  the  public 
mind.  The  reprinting  of  Spanish  works  has  been  during 
some  years  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  translation' 
have  been  made  of  po|)ular  Knglish  and  French  novel', 
scientific  and  elementary  works,  ic. ;  and  many  llgnt 
writings,  with  a  few  more  solid  productions  of  unquei  - 
tionablc  talent  by  Castllians  of  otir  own  day,  indicate  a 
gradually  increasing  taste  for  literature,  which,  however, 
is  far  from  general,  even  among  the  bftter  classes. 

The  theatrical  amusements  cf  Madrid  are  confined  to 
two  small  establishments,  managed  by  the  ayuntamlento 
or  city  council.  At  these  theatres,  called  the  Teatro  ite 
la  Crux  and  the  Teatro  del  Principe,  Spanisli  comedy  and 
Italian  operas  are  indiscriminately  represented  :  tho 
musical  department  Is  on  the  whole  well  conducted :  the 
plays  are  of  the  most  trifling  description,  mure  resembling 
low  farces  than  regular  comedies  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
represent  pure  and  unadulterated  pictures  of  the  Intrigues 
and  low  life  of  Spain,  and  exhibit  a  truth  and  spirit  un- 
known on  any  other  stage.  A  large  theatre,  begun  some 
years  ago  near  the  palace,  has  not  been  completed.  The 
great  and  all-absorbing  amusement,  however,  of  the 
people  of  Madrid  (called  by  their  countrymen  Madri- 
lenos),  is  the  bull-fight,  held  on  the  Monday  aflerno<ins 
during  the  season,  in  a  largf)  open  amphitheatre,  outside 
the  gate  of  Alcala.  Monday  In  Madrid  is  always  a  kind 
of  holyday,  and  In  the  afternoon  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  bull-ring  are  in  commotion :  the  street  of  Alcala 
is  filled  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  a  dense  crowd 
of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot  and  others  In  carriages,  all 
hastening  to  the  same  point.  The  amphitheatre  will 
accommodate  17,000  spectators  :  the  central  arc.i  has  a 
diameter  of  230  n.,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  fence, 
behind  the  exterior  of  which  the  benches  rise  tier  above 
tier  to  the  outer  wall,  where,  at  the  top  of  all,  and  shaded 
with  awnings  and  blinds,  are  the  boxes  occupied  by 
persons  of  rank  and  pr  ,.erty.  The  intense  interest  which 
the  spectat.irs  of  all  classes,  women  as  well  ax  men,  feel 
in  this  butcher-like  sport.  Is  visible  throughout,  and  ofH'n 
loudly  expressed  ;  and,  says  Ingiis,  "  it  Is  certainly  a 
fine  spectacle  to  see  thonsaniis  of  spectators  rise  simul- 
taneously, as  they  always  do  when  the  interest  Is  Intense : 
the  greatest  iind  most  crowded  theatre  in  Kurope  pre- 
sents nothing  half  so  imposing  as  this."  The  expenses 
of  these  exhibitions  are  very  heavy  ;  but  the  receipts  are 
greater,  leaving  a  handsome  sum  for  the  (ieneral  Hos- 
pital, ulilch.  It  Is  said,  draws  from  them  a  revenue  of 
3(iO,0(H)  reals,  or  3,(K)(i/.  sterling. 

Ingiis  says  there  Is  less  wictchedncis  In  Madrid  than 
in  Paris,  London,  and  otlicr  great  towns  of  France  and 
Kngland  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  has 
been  since  much  altered  for  the  worse,  by  tho  sup. 
presslon  of  the  eimvents,  on  which  they  were  greatly 
dependent,  many  of  the  eiclesiaitics  have  also  fallen 
Into  the  most  abject  distress,  though  distress  arising 
from  this  source,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  can  only  be  temporary.  Thi're  are  nu- 
merous benevolent  institutions  for  the  relief  of  Indi- 
gence, and  the  cure  of  disease,  many  of  which  are  sup> 
ported  by  handsome  .'ndowmeiils.  The  royal  hosjiital 
oi  ,San  I'ernaiido,  a  very  large  establlsliinent  snme. 
what  like  an  Knglish  Wllrkhou^e,  and  the  niendUity 
Inslitutiiiu  for  the  rece|ill(in  of  beggars,  f'lirmeriy  the 
greatest  nuinanee  in  Madrid,  are  doing  much  good  ;  and 
the  (ieneral  llos|iital  not  <iiily  gives  relief  to  the  sick 
poor,  but  servi's  as  a  inactiial  school  lor  the  studeiils  of 
the  .■\eiwleiny  of  Medicine.  A  moHl  rfe  iii^le,  like  that 
in  Paris,  lends  miniey  on  security,  with  this  illtVeience, 
thai  at  Madrid  no  int, nst  is  taken,  the  expense  uf  (he 
eslablisliin.'iit  being  liiiiiie  by  the  gnvernnu  lit. 

Madrid  has  learcclyaiiy  iiianur.ictiirlng  Industry,  nor  Is 
If  poKslble.  from  Us  sifii.itinn,  at  a  dl.tance  from  any  navi- 
galile  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  stony,  unproduclivn 
desert,  that  It  can,  in  this  rcpecf,  inalerially  Inipriive, 
even  II  that  love  of  the  doliv  J,:r  iiiinle  should  lie  given 
11)1,  which  seems  to  be  the  suinnnint  htmnin  of  the  Ma- 
diili'iiian.  As  It  Is,  the  workiiieii  of  tho  city  are  Ca- 
talans, \'aleiiciaiis.  Aragiiiioe,  Antiiriaiis,  and  (iall* 
clans:  111  Khnrt,  every  article  In  Madrid,  whether  of 
iiiaiinlacliirliig  or  fanning  Imluhtry,  is  exotic.  Its  frnit 
conies  Iriiin  a  distance  iit  fio  in.,  butter  from  Aragon, 
oranges  and  lemons  rriim  Valencia,  and  dates  frmn 
Miircla.  .\  inaniilaetory  of  porcelain  and  another  of  car> 
pets  are  earned  on  at  the  exneiiHC  of  the  goternmeiit, 
and.  most  prnbalily.  with  as  little  prnlll  as  the  mirror 
iii.iniil.iitnry  at  St.  lldi  rmiMi  and  the  saltpetre  works  de- 
scribed b(  TowiiKi ml.  .u>  eiilaillng  a  heavy  annual  loss 
(vol.1,  p.'iiili— 'J7a.)      The  consuinpthin  of  Madrid,  In 
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1825.  M  stated,  by  IngHs,  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 
230,000  sheep,  12,5<Kt  oxen,  70,000  hogs,  800,000  bushels 
of  corn,  18,(K)0  busheU  of  salt,  2,417,357  arrobas  of  char- 
coal, 4,800  arr.  of  oil,  13,250  arr.  of  soar,  ami  500,000  arr. 
of  wine.  (The  .irroba  is  equal  to  25{bs.  avoird.)  The 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  general  expenses  of  living, 
are  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
almost  every  article  from  a  distance,  and  the  want  of 
water  carriage.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables  ;  but  fish  and  milk  are 
scarce.  Heef  and  mutton  are  sold  at  about  4Jrf.  the  lb.  of 
14  oz.,  veal  fetches  7Jrf.,  and  pork  M.  per  lb. ;  bread  of  the 
best  quality  (and  Hner  can  nowhere  be  had  than  in 
Madrid)  is  3Jd.  per  lb.,  nrdinarv  wine  of  La  Mnncha  about 
6ri.  the  arruba  (4J  gallons).  I^owli  are  sold  from  2s.  to 
9t.  flrf.  the  couple,  ducks  at  2s.  each,  geese  at  3s.  (id.,  and 
turkeys  from  4*.  to  lOj.,  according  to  the  season.  Coffee 
Is  abo'ut  one  third  cheaper  than  in  Kngland  ;  but  tea  and 
sugar  are  scnrrc,  dear,  and  had.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and 
very  cheap.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  articles, 
.aiul  lodgings  fetch  as  high  rents  as  those  in  the  best 
situations  in  I.omlon. 

'I'he  state  of  society  In  Madrid  will  bo  best  learnt 
from  viewing  the  habits  of  the  nildiile  classes ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  i'i  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger,  even  with 
good  introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the  aristocracy 
to  form  a  I'lirn-ct  judgment  of  their  domestic  habits, 
owing,  we  believe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general 
poveriy,  wliich,  with  the  high  rate  of  living  in  Ma- 
drid, is  a  very  efl'ectual  bar  to  hospitality.  Almost  all 
families,  except  those  in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live  as 
in  I'aris  and  ICdinburgh,  in  stories  or  11. its,  each  story 
being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer  door,  which  is  of 
eniirmous  strength,  has  a  small  window  or  grating,  with 
asliding  shutter. and  the  usual  salutation  I'rom  tlie  porter, 
when  one  rings  for  admittance  is  iiuicncsf  —  to  which 
the  i>ropcr  reply  is  lirnlc  rir  pax  (pi'ople  of  peace) ;  and 
the  iliior,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  openi'd.  This  precautiim 
of  surveying  strangers  before  admission  is,  perl-.aps,  atlrl- 
btitable  to  a  feelingofpersonal  insecurity,  cimsequent  on 
li.ul  government  and  religions  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large,  well-lighted,  and 
res(iectahly-furnlsiied  saloon,  with  arecess  on  one  side,  in 
will)  h  Is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed,  and  without  cur- 
tains :  and  at  another  slile  is  a  door-way  leading  into  a 
smaller  chamlu'r.  similarly  furnished  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  lady's  boudoir  Is  always  hands(nnely  de- 
cor:iti'd  :  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  establishment  are 
invariably  the  library  or  sindy.  and  the  dinijg-room, 
both  ot  which  are  smidi,  and  wretihedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  retnarkanly  clean.  The 
manner  of  living  In  ^lildrid  is  simiewhat  more  generous 
than  in  the  N.  j)rovs.  .A  rather  rich  soup  is  nsuallr 
added  to  the  everlasting  olla.  or  eochiiln,  which  is  nnicn 
liettiT  madi'and  more  highly  seasoned  than  in  the  rest  of 
.Spain*;  and  illinnr  Is  alwa)s  followed  by  cakes,  swei'l- 
tne.-its.  and  fruits,  accnnip.-iined  by  a  moder.'ite  supply  of 
\*:dd<'pefiiis  and  olio  r  gnod  native  wines.  The  inliab'^., 
except  the  tradespeople,  rise  late,  and  breakt.ist  on  clio- 
ciil  ite  lietween  10  and  II.  Ixmnglng.  reading,  nr  a 
stroll  to  the  cafes  (wlii're.  however,  they  spend  n"i  irigl 
ociiipics  the  men,  ilri'5«lng  and  visitliig  the  l.idi  ..  till 
ilinmr  (idiout  tlireei.  allir  which  follows  the  siesta,  a 
se.ison  of  almost  univ(M>.d  repose  in  Madrid.  The  shops 
then  are  either  shot,  or  a  c\irt.iln  Is  drawn  liefore  the 
do.ir  :  the  shutters  of  every  uhiilow  are  closed  j  scarcely 
a  rii-pettahle  persi  n  Is  seen  in  tlie  streits  ;  tlii'  stall- 
keepers  spri'iid  cloths  over  their  ware«,  and  go  to  sleep; 
groups  of  the  piior  and  idle:ire  seen  stretched  In  the  shade  ; 
and  even  the  (ijdlii'l.u)  wntrr-<'arr>'-rs,  seized  with  thege- 
inral  drow«ini'S«.  make  plllnvis  oi  their  uatiT-casks.  Thi' 
siesta  over,  the  I. idles  sit  in  the  li.ilconles,  and  the  gen- 
tli'men  smoke  their  i  lgar«.  till  tin'  tiini'  for  the  lounge  on 
the  I'rado  i  and  thin  comes  ihc  ri-rlnlin,  a  very  pleasant 
and  social  mciling  lor  clilt-chal  and  mnsii',  closing  the 
day  of  Madrid.  Diinter  parties  are  seldom  or  never 
given,  and  there  ;ire  no  rigiiLir  /•iiiiira  ex<ept  halls  ;  and 
tho«i<  not  fre<pient,  and  niiai'ioiojiaided  by  any  refresh- 
ment hi'vonil  iijL'i/d  fnsca.  The  best  national  maimers 
are  not.  as  In  other  lonnlrlcs.  to  ]tr  round  in  the  cap., 
whi'ieevirv  thing  Is  •.arrilhcd  to  the  rage  for  Imitating 
the  I  reiich  and  Knt'lish  —  a  le.ilnre  whiih  dlsllngolshis 
till'  Miiiiriliiiim  from  all  olhir  Sp.'uiiarils,    Morals  in  all 

rla>»is,  e>| iaily  the  lilgliiT,  are  In  Ihe  nm-t  degradcil 

state.  \'eds.  Indi'fd,  are  thrown  a»ide.  and  sen-nades 
are  rare  ;  lint  ualliintry  and  Intilgiie  are  as  ai  llvi'  as  ever. 
The  men  think  little  oflhil"  miirrl  igeohllgatlons.  and  p;iy 
im  leal  re«|M'('l  to  the  other  sex  the  woioeii  mike  dress 
an  I  show  the  liiislness  of  their  'lie*  ;  nmrt  admiration, 
nod  ari'  nllling  victims  of  nnpiiie  Iphd  gall.intry.  Inh- 
d'iitt  In  married  woinen  Is  perhaps  mori'  I'reipieiit  Ih.iii 
In  anv  of  Ihe  towns  of  Il.ily,  scarcely  aiiv  married  laily 
IS  without  her  milrld.  The  lonneition.  Ii  iwiver,  If  not 
less  sensual,  Is  more  lasting  th.in  In  ll.dy  -  and  hilrigne* 

•  1  \»  ,  ti.ii.ti,  rr  .il.-r  ts  tiffrrid  I-'  Sit  .\.  r.  Ilrmilir's  iiiti  rt-Uninu 
Irniil.  ihroMuli  ••iMtii  iu,.\  M^rixru  III,  .1  p.)  f^  a  mi|w  fi*  nxiklnii 
fills  'lull  III  II-  (liin-ri  lit  isrivtifii. 
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are  usually  carried  on  unknown  to  the  hush.md,  who  \i 
generally  too  proud  to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonour. 
iScxual  'immorality  is  common  also  among  the  lower 
orders  ;  but  there  is  not  that  drunkenness,  brulnlity, 
and  insolence  which  characterise  the  canaille  of  Faris 
and  London ;  and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  about  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear  of  being 
stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circumstance  attributable  more 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  than  to  the 
excellence  of  the  police,  which  certainly  deserves  no 
eulugiiim.  (Swinburne,  11.  j  Iiiplis,  1.  ."ifi— 240. ;  Qnin's 
Travels  in  Spain ;  Cook's  Skelrlies  of  Spain  in  \HW-3 !, 
vol.  1.  c.  8.  ;  Ualiano's  Lectures  on  Span.  Lit.  in  Ihe 
Athemeum  qfl^i  ;  Joum.  qfUduc,  vol.  ix.  j  and  Pri- 
vale  I>\formalion.) 

Madiid  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  ilanlua  Car- 
pelanorum,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to  the  Carpetani. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Majorltum,  was  taken  and 
sacked  in  1 10!l  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  its  present 
name.  Henry  III.  repaired  and  enlarged  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  l.'ilh  century,  and  I'hilip  II.  made  it  the 
capital  of  Spain.  Its  subsequent  history  to  the  time  of 
the  F'rench  war  is  unimportant.  On  the  23d  of  March 
the  city  was  entered  by  the  F'rench  troops  under  Murat, 
and  the  royal  family  was  induced  to  remove  into  France, 
.losepli  Uonaparte  was  then  made  king  ;  but  both  he  and 
the  French  army  were,  two  months  afterwards,  obliged  by 
the  Inhabs.,  who  rose  in  a  hiKlv,  to  evacuate  the  town. 
In  the  December  following,  Madrid  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  rein, 
stated.  The  Fnglish  troojis  occupied  it  for  a  short  time 
in  IM|2,  and  it  was  .igain  visited  in  1823,  by  the  I'rench 
under  the  Due  d'-Angouleme. 

MADItlDFJOS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile, 
prov.  La  Manclia,  30  m.  N.N.K.  Ciudad-Iical,  and  (i5  m. 
S.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  Miilano,  (i.9(Ml.  It  is 
situated  in  an  extensive  and  exposed  plain  on  the  gre.it 
road  from  Madrid  through  Aranjuez  to  Jacn  and  (ira- 
nada,  the  neighbourhood  being  rendered  not  only  un- 
healthy, hut  also,  in  some  p.arts,  unproductive  by  the 
Inundations  of  the  Amargulllo,  which  ollen  greatly  injure 
the  town  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port. The  only  public  buildings  are  2  par.  churches  and 
an  hospital ;  nor  are  there  more  than  a  dozen  good 
houses  in  the  place.  A  manufactory  of  serge  is  the  only 
branch  of  industry  In  the  town ;  hot  the  nelghlmurhend  is 
remarkable  for  its  rich  crops  of  satlVon  and  for  extensive 
shie.  'arming.  (.Vifl/ino.)  Inglls  describes  the  iiihah. 
as  "almost  apopnlation  of  lH>f.gars."  ami  states  that  the 
agriculture  of  this  district  Is  in  the  lowest  state,  a  great 
iiarl  of  the  soil  lieing  poor  and  barren,  while  the  indo. 
lence  .and  absurd  prejudices  of  the  farmers  render  the 
rest  all  hut  nnprodiirtive.   (Vol.li.  p.  I'i.) 

MADIHA  and  DINDIfil'L,  a  collector.ateof  nrllish 
India,  presid.  Madras,  pniv.  Carnatlc,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Illndostan,  between  lat.  »^  and  im  l.'i'  N., 
and  long.  77"  in'  and  7!>"  lo'  I'.,  having  N.  Trichlnopoly 
and  roiinbatoor,  W.  ('ochin  and  Trav.ancore,  S.  Tinne- 
velly  and  the  (iiilph  of  Manaar,  and  I'.,  the  latter  and 
Tanjore.  Area  7,l!5(i  sq.  m.  I'op.  ( IH:«i-37)  l,i:i.-|,4il, 
chlelly  Hindoos  of  the  Siidra  caste.  The  N.  ami  W  . 
parts  of  this  district  are  mountainous,  the  S.  and  K.  level. 
I'he  hilly  parts  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  llii> 
principal  being  that  of  DIndlgul ;  hut  the  plain  country 
of  Madura  Is  by  far  the  most  productive  portion  of  tlie 
siirlare.  It  is  intersected  liy  the  river  "> 'ghey,  whiih 
rises  in  this  district,  and  alter  a  course  eastward  for  alioiit 
ll.'im.,  falls  into  the  (iiilpli  of  Manaar.  A  few  s<v amps 
exist  on  the  shore.  The  Island  of  Kamlsseram  lieloii;  s 
to  this  district.  Tlie  climate  of  the  hills  Is  cool  and 
lieallhy,  lint  Ihe  wind  niten  blows  wllh  great  v  lolence : 
In  the's.  it  Is  mm  h  w. inner,  the  tiinp.  in  Ainll  and  M.iy 
ranging  between  71'  and  !ih"  I'ahr.  Dill'eient  klnils 
of  paihiy  are  grown  in  the  low  country,  irrigiition  1"- 
Ing  there  ficllltated  I  i  pleiily  of  streams  and  tanks;  Ihe 
hiishandry  Is  tolerahty  goon,  though  not  so  piTlect  .is 
In  Tanjiire.  In  Dnnilgi  I,  Ihe  dry  ciilliire  Is  totheuit 
Nil  4  to  I  ;  and  the  iiihah.  .ire  In  much  less  coml'oitalili' 
ciri  iimstances  than  those  of  the  S.  l'ro|H'rly  Is  minh 
sniHilvided  ;  some  indlvidn.ils  iiiinpy  only  the  '.^Olh  pall 
of  an  fiire,  and  few  have  niore  than  I3.S  acres.  Madura  is 
nhliraled  for  Its  piece  goods,  and  its  dyers  ;  and  Its  ar- 
tisans In  gold,  silver.  Xc.are  in  many  pi. ires  much  above 
iiMMlincrlly.  Its  (hh'f  exports  are  piece-goods,  collon, 
pa  Illy,  and  ch.iiiks  ;  Its  rliief  ini|Hirls,  betel  mil,  cliiiy 
root.  eoeiMi  imts.  ami  oil  seeds.  The  roads,  brhlges.  and 
oilier  piililic  works  In  thU  district,  have  h-en  of  lati'  put 
Into  verv  I'llli'lenl  repair  hr  the  government.  Tot.d 
piihlli'  revenue  (IK.17  :is)  'iWt.t  Ml ,  of  which  Ihe  land-tax 
made  ltt't.;i(Hl/.  This  ihstrirt  is  siitipiisid  to  he  the  Ittxm 
I'dnfttntiiM  of  Pli'leniy,  having  iM'eii  anciently  goieini'd 
III  a  I'andiali  fninily.  and  It  one  of  Ihe  holy  loiinlties 
of  .s>oiilliern  India.  it  has  numerous  line  trmphs, 
Hiid  other  inonnnients  of  former  Hindoo  grandeur.  Il 
was  Iraiisfi'ired  to  Ihi'    llriltsh  by   Ihe    n,ihoh  of  Arcol 
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MADURA. 

district,  on  tlie  VIghey,  136  m.  N.N.E.  Capo  Comorin, 
ana  270  m.  S.W.  Madriu :  lat.  9°  5.V  N.,  long.  78"  14'  K. 
It  i»  surrounded  by  a  bastioncd  but  dilapidated  stone 
wall ;  streets  wide  and  regular,  public  edilices  magiiili- 
cent,  but  private  dwellings  mean  and  wretched.  It  has 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  ar- 
chitecture extant.  The  palace  is  a  vast  pile,  with  a  dome 
yo  ft.  in  diameter  ;  but  it  is  much  dilapidated :  the  great 
temple,  with  its  spacious  areas,  clioultries,  and  4  colossal 
porticoes,  each  a  pyramid  of  10  stories,  covers  an  extent 
of  ground  almost  sufficient  for  the  site  of  a  town.  In 
front  of  the  latter  Is  a  celebrated  choultry,  or  inn,  31*2  ft. 
in  length,  ornamented  with  polished  green  stone  columns, 
and  grotiisque  sculptures.  During  the  Cariiatic  wars, 
from  174(1  to  1760,  Madura  underwent  many  sieges.  The 
British  civil  station,  and  seat  of  the  collector,  &c.,  is  in  a 
pleasant  sitnatioii,  about  1}  m.  S.  the  town.  (Uamilton't 
E.  I.  Oaz.  i  Madras  Almanacks,  l«38-3a.) 

Maoiika,  an  island  of  the  K.istern  Archipelago,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  N.K.  coast  of  Java,  with 
which  island  it  is  politically  included,  under  the  Dutch 
governinont.    (.Siv  Java.) 

MAK.SH.    .S<<f  Meuse. 

MAKSTIMCIIT  (an.  Trajectus  aii  Mosam),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Holland,  prov.  Limbiirg,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Maese,  14  in.  N.  by  U.  Liege, 
and  57  m.  K.  Brussels ;  Kit.  ."lU"  .'ir  7"  N.,  long,  rt^  41' 
K.  I'op.,  in  1834,  '22,000.  It  Is  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  ill  Holland,  being  dcfeiiilt'd  by  numerous  bas- 
tions, trendies.  Sec. :  it  is  well  built,  with  wide,  clean, 
and  well-paved  streets.  The  maikot  is  held  in  tiie  great 
8<|uni'e,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  llie  holcl-Ue- 
ril/f,  liiiilt  in  1052,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  tlie  kingdom  :  the  plucr  il'armcs  is  also  a  lino 
open  space  planteil  with  row;:  of  trees,  and  niiich  fre- 
quented as  a  promenade.  .Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  comprised  the  cxcliange,  the  cliuich  of  St.  Ser- 
vais.  the  ci-dirant  college  of  Jesuits,  the  arsen.il,  and  tin- 
theatre  ;  and  in  the  town  are  10  churches,  2  hospitals,  2 
orphan-asylinns,  a  lazai'ctto,  athena'uin,  line  public  li- 
biary,  and  society  of  agriculture.  RIaestriclit  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  prov.  and  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  assizes  and  primary  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  a  ch.nnber 
of  coinnieree  ,  and  it  scud  i  6  deputies  to  the  States  of  the 
prov.  The  industry  of  the  town  comprises  tlie  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths  and  ijanuels,  cotton  and  woollen 
yarn,  lire-arms,  pins,  starch,  and  tobacco  ;  besides  which 
there  are  soap-factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  ami  dye- 
houses.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
places  on  the  Maese  by  means  of  barges,  and  packets 
illy  daily  between  Maeslricht,  I. lege,  Namiir,  ^c.  Three 
larce  lairs  are  held  here  during  tlie  year  for  liorses  and 
cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (crossed  liere  by  a 
stiiiii'  bridge)  is  the  cil.idcl  or  fort  of  I'eterslierg,  in  the 
suburb  of  \Vyk,  famous  for  its  extensive  subteiraneaii 
stone  quarry,  cinitaining  numerous  intricate  galleries  and 
passngi'S,  .ind  alioiindiiig  with  curious  marine  and  s;uirian 
liissils,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
musi'iim  of  the  Jardin  dcs  I'laiites  at  I'arls.  (I'aniUr- 
tii,ii/i  II,  Did.  iif  l.iiiibnrg.  ,'jr. ) 

M A(;l)AM''.N A,  a  rivir  of  S.  .America,  and  next  to 
the  Oiiiioi'o  the  priiicip.d  in  the  repniilic  of  New  (ira- 
nail.i,  thriiiigli  the  centre  of  which  it  Hows,  from  S.  to 
N.,  through '.I  deg.  of  lit.  It  rises  in  the  small  lake  of 
I'apas,  III  the  Andes,  ahoiil  lat.  2-'  N.,  and  long.  70-'  2"i' 
\V..  and  runs  Inr  at  Ic  i^t  jlill  in.  between  the  iiiidillr  and 
I'.,  chains  of  the  t'orilillera.  Its  entile  course  may  be 
eslimiled  at  alinut  Hlidm. ;  it  enters  liie  L'arililieaii  Sei 
ahoiit  •;.")  in.  N.I'..  t'artaKena.  and  40  in.  S.W.  Santa 
IMailii.  Its  priiicl|iil  Irlliiitary,  the  Caiica,  Hows  between 
III!'  central  and  W  .  chains  of  the  t'oiilillera,  and  joins  it 
from  the  W.,  between  I.Mland  200  in.  froin  its  inoiilh.  Us 
oilier  allliients  are  the  Snganioza,  Scsar,  and  Ito^'nia. 
The  towns  of  Nayva,  Hunda,  and  Moiiikix  are  on  its 
lianks.  The  descent  of  the  Magd.ileiia  Is  said  to  h.'  as 
iiiiii'h  as  20  liiihi's  a  mile  (  On-l  <liof(.)  ;  and  the  Hiniiglh 
of  its  waters  Is  such,  tliat  they  preserve  their  freshnos  to 
aciinsiilerahle  distance  liiiiii  Its  miiillli.  The  Maitdalena 
is  iMvigahle  as  far  as  Honda.  In  lat.  !< '  14'  N  .iirar  uliich 
the  navlgalliin  is  interrupted  by  calar.iits  ;  lint  Its  ra- 
piilily  is  such,  that  a  illstance  of  10  leagues  a  day  is  rcck- 
eiiid'  very  giHiil  progress  in  iiscendiiig  llie  river,  for  a 
I'lii'ii/iiin.  or  tlal.lMitliiini'd  lumt,  nianneil  liy  24  /ni/,'ii,v.  or 
muers.  The  oppies'ive  licit  of  the  climate,  the  aliiiii- 
iLoice  of  caymans,  and  the  sw. inns  of  miiM|iiitiis  and  other 
liisi'i'ts  that  iiilesi  the  river,  conlriliille  to  reiidir  the  iia- 
vl  iiifin  biilli  ilaiigiriiiis  and  unpleasant;  but  the  Mag- 
ilalin.iis.  iiiitnlthslandlng.  the  main  riiiite  for  the  com- 
iiii'ii  iai  anil  other  inteiciinrso  of  the  Inland  prov.  of  New 
(ir.iiiailawlth  the  ocean. 

MAODKIHIKi,  a  fnrlllled  city  of  I'russian  Saxoiiv, 
nf  kIiIcIi  priiv  it  Is  the  c  iii ,  on  the  I'. llie,  7  I  in.  S.U'. 
Ihilin,  and  .vi  in  I',  s  r.  Mriinsuick,  lat.  .V/  s' !■'  N, 
lung,  il  '  .'ts' 4''i"  l'^  Top.  Ill  |H:i7.Hltn  il<  sniinilis  (ex. 
garrison),  ri|,ai7.  MaKdeliurg  Is  n  lorlreas  of  tlie  liist 
1 1  >M,  anil,  from  Hie  aiiHiiieiilaliiin  and  iiiiproviniiiil  of  | 
\i\  defenies  uliioe  the  war,  II  Is  nun  coiisidciedone  of  the  ^ 
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strongest  in  Kurope.  The  cit.idel,  on  an  island  in  the 
Klbc,  serves  also  as  a  state  (irison.  Baron  Trcnck  and 
Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  conflned  in  it. 

Magdeburg  is  divided  into  the  Old  town,  with  the 
suburb  I'Viedrichstadt,  together  composing  tho  ancient 
fortress ;  and  the  New  town  and  suburb  of  Sudenburg. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounded witli  walls,  and  the  fortifieations  are  now  so 
extensive  that  it  is  said  it  would  require  an  army  of  50,000 
men  to  invest  the  city.  Magdeburg  has  one  good  and 
spacious  street,  c.dled  the  Broadway  ;  but  all  the  other 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  two  large 
public  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  linest  Gothic  structures  of  N.  Ger- 
many, was  erected  between  1211  and  ISKi,  and  has  been 
recently  repaired  at  a  cost  of  300,000  dollars.  It  has  two 
towers,  each  340  ft.  in  height,  a  lofty  vault,  a  handsome 
hl«h  altar,  and  numerous  tombs  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  that  of  Otlio  the  Great  and  his  empress. 

Magdeburg  has  in  all  12  churches,  one  of  which  is  for 
R.  Catholics,  a  synagogue,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a 
female  high  school,  or  royal  boarding  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  a  teachers'  seminary,  with  schoolg  for 
agriculture,  commerce,  surgery.  Sec. ;  5  hospitals,  a  lu. 
natlc  asylum,  a  workhouse,  a  humane  institution,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  various  charities ;  an  arsenal,  extensive 
barracks,  and  other  military  establishments ;  several 
public  libraries,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  board  of  taxation, 
the  superior  courts  nf  justice,  the  council,  and  the  military 
commandant  of  Prii.'sian  Saxony.  Krom  its  position  cm  tho 
Kibe,  it  is  an  iinpnrtant  enlrepot  for  the  merchandise  im- 
ported intoand  exported  from  the  central  parts  of  Germany 
by  that  river.  In  other  respects,  also,  it  is  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  A  canal,  commencing  about 
20  m.  below  the  city,  connects  the  ilavel  with  the  Kibe, 
giving  Magdeburg  a  direct  water  communication  witii 
llerlin  ami  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  and  it  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  great  roads  which  lead  to  nil  the 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  within  a  radius  of  .'lO  m. 
Its  inanul'actiires,  wliich  are  I'retty  c(nisiderable,  consist 
of  silk,  linen, cotton,. ind  woollen  fabrics  ;  oil-cloth,  hats, 
gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  earthenwari-,  refined  sugar,  chicory, 
vinegar,  &c.,  with  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  aiiil 
distillerii^s.  A  large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  has  several  native  banking  esta- 
blislmicnls,  and  n  branch  of  the  royal  bank  of  Berlin, 
.Several  newsjiapers  are  published  in  the  town ;  whicli 
has  uniformly  an  air  of  bustle  and  iirtivity. 

Magdeburg  was  repaired  by  CharU'inagne,  and  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  Otho  the  Great,  ft  has  suffered 
numerous  sieges.  In  lu'll  it  was  t.ikcn  by  assault  by  the 
Imperialists  under  I'illy,  by  whom  it  was  given  up  to 
military  execution,  and  was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  is  the  hirtliplace  of  the  celebrated  natural  nhllosophcr 
Otto  deCnericke.and  of  the  poet  Sehulti.  ( I'lin  '/.ctllin, 
Ih-r  I'liiissisclii-  SliittI,  HI.  204.  20ii. ;  Hi-rfiliaua,  AUj;. 
l.iinilcr.  SfC.  iv.  (IS.'i,  (i.Mi.  :  .Sinn  Uanrili.) 

MAGKLI.AN,  or  MAtiKMIAKNS  (STliAIT  .)¥), 
a  strait  at  the  S.  extremity  of  .S.  .America,  separalhig 
I'atagonia  from  Tierra  del  Vuego,  Clarence  Island,  and 
the  Isle  of  Desolation.  It  extends  from  (^apcs  de  las  Vlr- 
ginas  and  Ksiiiritu  Santo,  on  the  .Atlantic,  to  Capes  Vic. 
toria  and  de  los  I'ilares,  on  the  I'aciflc  Ocean,  a  distance 
of  about  300  m.,  having  a  lirc.iilth  varying  from  IJ  to 
40  in.  It  lias  an  additional  coininnnlcation  with  tho 
I'aciflc  by  Cockbnrn  I  haiinel  and  Magdalen  Sound.  Its 
shores  r.re  lofty  and  generally  nigged,  and  its  depth  is  in 
some  parts  very  great,  no  bottnin  having  been  loinid  with 
upwards  of  l.'idO  ft.  of  line.  Some  safe  and  excellent 
bays  connnunicate  uilli  it  :  but.  gonerally  speaking,  its 
liasrage  is  cxtri'inely  daiHIi  runs,  both  frnni  Hie  vio- 
lence of  the  currents  and  the  sudden  and  lieavv  ii  mprsts 
to  which  it  is  subject.  It  was  discovered  by  Magelhaen, 
a  fainims  I'lirtiigiicse  navljiatnr  in  Hie  sen  Ice  of  Spain, 
ill  l.'<2(l.  Drake  traversed  It  In  his  voyage  round  the 
world  I  and  it  Ims  since  liceii  In  queiitly  explored  by 
llrill'.h  iiavl>;atiirs. 

MAtKilOltl'.  (I, AGO  DI),  or  Lake  of  I.ocarnn,  {an. 
/.Ill ...»  y,  ihiiniin).  a  fiinions  lake  of  N.  Italy,  lying  iiartly 
between  I'liilniiiiit  and  Liimbai'ily,  and  partly  within  thu 
Swiss  canton  of  I'esKlii.  It  Is  long  and  narrow,  streii  li- 
ing  above  40  in.  from  Magadino  at  if..  N  .  to  Sesto-I'a- 
leiiile  at  Its  S.  eMreinlty.  wiille  in  Its  widest  parts,  op- 
piisilc  til  llie  iiioiilh  111  the  Ti'Cc.  It  is  «ImiuI  i.  m.  across, 
hut  its  ordinary  hrcadlii  does  nut  exceed  from  2  to  3  in. 
Il*  general  diieillini  is  S.S  W.  and  N.N.K.,  and  It  i.uiy, 
III  lad,  be  cniisidcred  as  an  expan.>liiii  of  the  Tesslnii, 
wliiih  enters  it  at  its  N.  and  leaves  It  at  Its  S.  exireinlly. 
Ill  .idililion  to  the  Upper  or  N.  Tesslno,  It  receives  on  Itn 
W.  the  waters  of  the  Toce.  and  on  Its  I'.,  side  those  of 
the  I'roa,  flowing  Ironi  the  I, ago  di  l.ugano.  Its  only 
oiilli  t  is  file  I.imcr  or  .S.  Tesslno  In  some  places  It  Is 
nut  less  than  Hon  faHionis  deep  ;  Its  wafers,  which  aiu 
cle  ir  and  of  a  greeiiisii  tinge,  are  well  slocked  with  fisli  ; 
and,  like  all  Alpine  lakes.  Its  navigation  li  dangerous 
from  nuddcu  squnlls. 
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The  scenerjr  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  ii  very  varied. 
That  of  the  upper  part  is  bold  and  mountainous,  Its 
northern  branch  opening  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleyi  of  the  Rhictian  Aips,  which  form  a  magniilvent 
amphitheatre  in  the  bacli  grmmd.  Towards  the  K.  and 
S.,  the  mountains  gradually  decline  to  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  of  a  more 

?uiet  and  80ftene<l  character,  yet  still  very  beautiful, 
ts  immediate  shores  are  richly  fringed  with  wood,  oc- 
casionally brolien  by  picturesque  crags,  topped  with  cas- 
tles and  churches,  and  with  numerous  villages  stretching 
along  the  water's  edge.  Though  inferior  in  wtldness 
and  sublimity  to  the  lake  of  Como,  and  perliaps,  also,  to 
that  of  Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  tliis  lake  are  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  mure  attractive,  contrasted,  as 
they  are,  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  chain. 
{Condfr's  Italy,  i.  3l:t.) 

The  Borromean  islands,  irom  which  tills  lake  has  de- 
rived a  great  portion  of  its  celebrity,  are  situated  in  a 
bay,  on  its  W.  side,  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Toce. 
Of  these  the  Isola  Belta  and  the  Itola  Marire,  are  the 
most  famous.  Tliey  are  of  small  size,  and,  previously 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  were  little  better  than 
bare  rocks ;  but  being  the  property  of  Count  Vitaiiano 
Borromeo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  St.  Carlo  Hor- 
romeo,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence,  and  to 
convert  tliem,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  into  a 
sort  of  Italian  paradise.  Tliey  were  consjK] 
with  earth  brouglit  from  the  adjoining  ma 


sort  of  Italian  parattisc.  Tliey  were  consj-qucntly  covered 
with  earth  brouglit  from  the  adjoining  mainland,  formed 
(esiH-ciaiiy  the  Isoia  Bella)  into  splendid  terraces,  lined 
witli  trees  and  statues,  and  ornaineiited  witli  superb  pa- 
laces. Unluckily,  however,  nothing  is  natural,  ai!  is 
art. 

"()n  ev'ry  sljc  you  look,  Iwhold  the  w.-Ul ! 
Nu  |ilenslnf(  intrit-acie.s  intervt'iif, 
No  artful  wililneMto  (ivrplex  thesrene; 
ttrove  niKl>  .it  Rrove,  earn  allev  has  n  lirother, 
And  h.tif  the  |)lBlforin  just  retfett*  the  other. 
The  lUtf'rinK  e>e  inverted  nature  seen. 
Trees  eut  tu  atatues,  !sialue.t  thick  a^  trm^s  !  " 

1*uph'«  Monti  Emii/i,  if.  I.  lit. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  however,  these  islands  were 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration  ;  but  as  a  simpler  and 
purer  taste  iH-gan  to  prevail,  tliey  came  to  lie  regarded 
with  very  diRl-rent  ft-eiiugs,  and  have  latterly,  perhaps, 
been  tcMi  mitcli  depreciated,  i'hi'sc  are  now  usually  luokeil 
U|K)n  by  Knglishineii,  at  least,  as  little  l«'tter  thiui  "  quar- 
ries above  ground  ;"  and  as  evincing  only  the  wealth, 
extravagance,  and  bad  taste  of  their  founder.  (,F.uf  lace's 
Jialu,  vol.  iv.,  Hvo.  edit,  i  Sim<ius'»  Ilaiii,  p.  2,  Ike.) 

MAniNOANAO,  or  MINDANAO,  the  most  S. 
of  the  I'hillpiiine  Islands,  which  see. 

M.\(iNK.SI.A  nd  Si/ii/lum  (now  .M  A N I. S  A),  an  ancient 
town,  of  some  celebrity,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Wm.  N.K 
Smyrna.  I'op.  accoriling  to  Klliott  about  3<i.(NHl.  ofwhom 
<,(K)0  are  tlreeks,  a,(KKI  Armenians,  and  a  few  .lews.  It 
is  situated  near  tlie  Kodns,  or  an.  Hermui,  einliosonied  in 
hills  long  noted  for  the  production  of  hiadstoiii's,  and  is 
imc  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  towns  of  A  ia  lilinor, 
being  in  the  width  of  its  streets,  and  oilier  respects,  far 
superior  to  Smyrna.  The  principal  buildings  are  two 
mosques,  with  double  minarets,  iiullratinga  royal  found- 
ation, and  the  interior  of  each  Is  adorned  with  paintings, 
lamps,  Ivory  balls,  ostriches'  eggs,  \c.,  such  as  are  to  lie 
seen  in  the  mosques  of  (,'onstaiitinople.  There  are  'it^ 
other  mosques,  and  the  Armenl.-ins.tJrirks,  and  Jews  have 
tlieir  respective  places  of  wtirslilp.  A  Jvwisli  college,  lu- 
natic aiyluin.  and  the  matisiileuin  of  Amuralli  II  ,ire  the 
only  other  public  edilices,  except  the  kliaiis.  which  are 
iiiimeriius,  and  well  built.  The  maimlaituro  of  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  and  goats'  hair  shawls,  employs  niiiiiy  of 
the  iiihali.,  ami  the  tuwii  derives  some  Importance  titiin 
being  on  the  great  ro.id  betwi-en  Sinvnia  and  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor.  (A://|(i//,  ii.  .'ili— til,  ;  CImmUcr,  1. 
31  IN. ) 

.Magnesia  was  in  all  prolialilllty  colonised  hv  tlie  Mag- 
neslHiis  of  llie^taly,  not  long  Wter  the  foiiiid.ition  of 
Cyme  anil  Smyina,  two  oilier  .Koli.ui  cities.  It  is  cele- 
brated  as  tlie  seem'  of  a  signal  tiitory  obtained  liy  llie 
Hiiinaiis,  iiiidi'r  tlic  titii  Sciplos,  over  the  liirci's  of  An- 
tlochiis  llie  threat,  who  was  coiiHi'i|iii'iilly  ohligi'il  to 
retire  beyond  the  clialii  of  Tiiiirns,  uikI  leave  Asia  Minor 
at  tlie  disposal  of  the  coiiqiierors.  The  inlialt.  afterwards 
ilisplaved  great  luatery  In  deleniling  their  town  against 
MllhrldatB*.  In  the  nlgu  of  Tilieriiis,  a.o.  17,  .Mag. 
iiesia,  ill  common  with  II  other  cities,  was  all  IhiI  ile- 
stroyed  by  an  eartliqiiakr,  ami  oweil  its  resioratiiiii  in  a 
great  nieasiire  to  tlie  iiiiperor's  generosity.  Duoiltcim 
icliiirts  A»iu-  urhct  lullniisir  Hdilurnii  iiiniii  Irrrw  ;  i/uii 
tmiiroiisiiir,  gnie/nn/ur  pislit  /nil  :  iiii/w  .vilitiim  in 
lull  iiitii  ijfuniiiin  siihfiniiliiil  in  .ifHilii  iiioniiiiiiiuili, 
quia  liuliiilif  tin  is  liiiiiiiihuntur.  .Is/nrriiiKi  lu.s  in 
iiiiriiin  mitiiKiiiiliiim  Iriuil  :  iiHliis  .«,.«/■  t7iM»i  inillici- 
lui  Caiar  ft  i/uiihIiiih  iiriiiin  pniililhinl  in  iiiiok/iiiM- 
Hiiini  n-misil.  Mnnmiis  n  Sipi/I,  /iiofiini  ilnmnn  ac 
nmiiliii  hiiliili.     {  Inc.  Ann.  11.  47.) 

It  na»  a  lloiirl.«liiiig  cil\  ai   i  late  pi'rlod  of  the  llomaii 
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empire,  btit  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hth  century 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sarkhan,  sultan  of  Ionia,  and 
linally  was  annexed,  in  1448,  to  the  dominions  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 

The  above  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  Magnesia 
ad  Mamndrum,  close  to  the  modern  Inek-bazar,  and 
about  50  m.  S.S.E.  Smyrna,  which,  though  a  place  ot 
some  consequence,  was  greatly  Inferior  to  the  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre,  stadium,  and  magnificent  octastyie  Ionic  tem- 
ple, said  to  have  surpassed  in  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions even  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus.  (Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  24.'). ) 

MAIIABALIl'OORAM,  or  MAVALIPOOKAM,  a 
village  and  a  curious  assemblage  of  rock  temples  in  Ilin- 
dostaii,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  tlistr.  Chingleput, 
about  S-lra.  S.S.W.  Madras;  lat.  12°  ;tti'  N.,  long.  80^" 
10*  K.  The  temples  in  their  general  character  closely 
resemble  those  at  Ellora  and  elsewhere,  on  the  W.  sido 
of  Hindustan  ;  but,  from  their  being  cut  in  a  granite 
rock,  they  are  In  better  preservation.  'X'hey  have  been 
chiefly  consecrated  to  Vishnu,  whose  worship  appears  to 
have  iiredominatcd  on  this,  as  that  of  Siva  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  India.  At  tlie  foot  of  a  hill  N.  of  the  village 
is  a  pagoda,  about  20  ft.  high,  nearly  as  long,  and  about 
half  as  broail,  hewn  from  a  single  rock,  iind  covered  with 
sculptures.  Near  this  temple,  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
about  W)  It.  in  extent,  by  3U  in  lielght,  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs,  iucluiiing  a  gigantic  figure  of  Krishna,  an- 
otiii^r  of  his  favourite  Arjoon,  and  representations  of  a 
number  of  animals.  OppoMte  to  this,  and  surrouniied 
by  a  stone  wall,  are  2  brick  pagodas  of  great  antiquity  ; 
adjacent  to  which  arc  2  excavations  in  the  rock,  one  sup. 
ported  by  pillars,  in  a  manner  somewhat  liki!  the  cave  at 
r  lephanta,  and  the  other  fronting  a  sculptured  group, 
su|i|iosed  to  represent  one  of  Krishna's  adventures. 
Still  proceeding  S.,  the  traveller  crosses  a  rocky  liiil,  in 
which  is  a  sjiacinus  excavation,  in  tlie  middle  compart- 
ment of  which  is  a  figure  of  Siva  between  Urahina  and 
Vishnu  ;  while  at  one  end  of  the  temple  Is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  Vishnu  sleeping  upon  a  cobra-de-capello,  and 
at  the  other  an  eight-armed  goddess,  mounted  on  a  lion, 
rescuing  a  liiiman  figure  from  a  hufralu-hcaded  deinon. 
Several  of  the  figures  are  executed  in  a  very  superior 
style.  AlHiut  a  mile  further  S.  are  other  sculpturi;d 
rocks,  said  to  suriiass  those  already  noticed.  One  iiagoda 
is  about  4(1  ft.  in  height,  by  '2!)  in  lengtli  and  breadth  ;  anil 
another  4U  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  and2.'ift.  in  height, 
but  rent,  as  by  some  violent  convulsion,  from  top  to 
bottom ;  besides  which  there  are  three  smaller  struc- 
tures.  and  large  figures  of  a  lion  anil  an  eleiiliant,  tlie 
last  extremely  true  to  nature.  K.  of  the  village,  and 
washed  by  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  stone  pagoila,  wlihln 
which,  iiiso,  are  sevi-ral  sculptured  figure).  The  sea  has 
obviously  encroached  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  has 

firobahly  submerged  many  temples  that  formerly  existed 
icre.  .Mahabalipooram  is  believed  to  have  lieeii  anciently 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  metropolis  of  tlie  kings 
of  the  race  <if  I'amlion,  in  Hindoo  mytliology.  (Iloldiiifi- 
ham  In  Asial.  liisearches.  v. ;  llehcr,  fjc,  tiassim.) 

MAIIADKO  TKMI'Li;,acelebrate.l  place  of  Hindoo 
worship  in  British  India,  prov.  (iundwanah,  on  the  Ner. 
bndda,  IK)  in.  S.U.  llustingabad  ;  lat.  '22^  22'  N.,  lung. 
7Mo;i.V  K. 

M  A  IIANl'DDY  ( Malta  Saiii,  the  great  river),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Ilindostan,  liaviiig  Its  source  hi  the 
prov.  of  (Jinidvtanah  ;  lat.  21^.1(1  N.,  loug.  KIM"..,  ami 
Howing  mostly  K.  to  the  Hay  of  lleiigal,  which  it  enters 
by  iiuineroiis  months,  alioul  lat.  '!'l^  N.,  luidliet ween  hn\n 
N.S"  .'id' and  M"  5  !■;.,  after  a  course  of  more  than  .'I'Niiii. 
At  Cnltack,  about  7ll  in.  from  the  sea,  the  river.  In  tlie 
rainy  season,  has  a  lireadtii  of  alioiit  2  in. ;  but  it  is.  not- 
withstanding,  fonlalile  at  this  p<nnt  from  ,laii.  to  June. 
Diiriiig  the  rains  It  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  almost 
JIIKIin.  from  the  sea.  Its  deiiosits  consist  of  a  coarse 
sand,  hoslilt^  to  vegetation,  lint  frei|ueiitly  eoiit.iiiiing 
(IliiiiioiiiU  of  the  first  quality,  luid  uliicli  ai'e  oiTasloii.illy 
of  ciiiisiderahle  size.  (Hamilliin's  E.  I.  dm.) 

.M.VIII'.',  a  sea  port  town  of  IlimioHtau.  It  lielongs  to 
the  I'rench,  and  was  lorinerly  llieir  princliiid  seltlenient 
on  the  r  lasl  of  .Malalmr,  but  is  now  of  little  importaine. 
It  is  admiridily  situated  on  rising  ground.  Iiesiile  a  siiiall 
river,  iiavigalile  lor  boats  to  a  ciinsiderable  lli.^tallce  in- 
land, 411  in.  N.K.  Calicut.  Top,,  in  IKI.',  ;t,:i.'i.'i,  nearly  .ill 
of  native  races  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  seieril 
haildsoinu  liouses,  3  ihurihes,  Stc.  Its  cominerce  is, 
lujuever,  small:  and  mostly  confined  to  cocoa-iiiits, 
peiiiiir.  arrack,  &i'.     {lU/lrial  Jlcluina.) 

.MAIII.M,  a  town  of  Hiiidostan,  prov.  ,\uriiiigab.iil.  on 
the  island  of  lloinliiy,  near  Its  N.  exlreirity,  111  lut.  I'.i^  / 
N  ,  and  long.  72  '<n'  K.  It  has  a  rortilgiiese  cliiin  h  and 
a  It.  (nth.  iiillege.  and,  in  InHI,  its  po|i.,  with  that  of 
some  ailjai't'iit  villages,  lunouiiteil  to  l'<,iilHI. 

.MAIDA.  a  snialV town  of  the  Neapolitan  doin.,  prov. 
Calabria  I  Itra  II.,  Nm.  S.  tiy  K,  Nlnistro.  It  is  chielly 
noteil  for  an  eiigagenieiit  louglil  In  Us  viiinlty.  on  tlie 
4tli  Inly,  INiiii.  when  uii    l.tiKh^li  uriii)  innler  .Mr  Jiiini 
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MAIDENHEAD. 

Stuart  entirely  defeated  a  greatly  superior  French  force 
under  Kcgnier. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Berks,  hund.  Bray,  on  tha  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  I li  m.  E.  by  N.  Reading,  and  27  m.  W.  London. 
Pup.  of  the  Dor.,  in '1831,  about  2,400.  I'he  town  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  sticet  extending  from  the  river 
altoiit  1  m.  along  the  high  road  to  Oxford,  and  lined  with 
numerous  respectable  and  a  few  handsome  houses  :  It  Is 
tolerably  well  flagged  and  macademized,  but  only  par- 
tially lighted  with  gas.  The  guildhall,  in  the  market 
place,  is  a  spacious  stone  building :  there  is  also  a  hand- 
some chapel  of  e-ise,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  na- 
tional and  infant  school,  with  3  Sunday  schools,  fuviiish 
instriintion  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  there  are 
almshouses  and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and  aged. 
Tlie  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Kxetcr  branch  of  the  great  west- 
ern road  is  here  carried  over  the  Thames  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  13  arches,  and  about  HOO  yards  S. 
from  it  is  another  bridge  of  3  arches,  forming  part  of 
tlie  (ireat  Western  Railway,  which  skirts  the  town  in  its 
wlioie  extent.  Maidenhead  appears  to  be  in  a  thriving 
condition :  it  has  no  manufactures,  but  is  in  the  centre 
of  an  opulent  neighbourhiiod,  and  derives  considerable 
trading  importance  from  its  position  on  one  of  the  most 
frequented  roads  of  the  empire.  The  bor.  was  iirst 
cliartered  by  Edward  III.,  and  the  corporation  now  com- 
prises a  mayor  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  12  coun- 
cillors. Corporation  rev«iiue,  2,723.  Markets  on  Wed- 
ni^sday  ;  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  Whit-Wednesday^  Sept. 
2'.».,  and  Nov.  30. 

M.AIDSTONE,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  m.irkct-town, 
ami  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  hund.  of  its  own  name, 
ill  the  E.  div.  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  bn  the  E.  bank 
(if  the  Mcdway  (crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  five  arciirs), 
:<(IJ  in.  E.S.E.  London,  and  3!i  m.  W.  Canterbury.  Area 
<>r  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  4,420  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  I5,3H7. 
The  town,  which  is  about  I  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  i  m.  in  breadth,  consists  principally  of  a  well-built 
street,  leading  N .  K.  from  the  bridge  toa '.iMigthened  narrow 
street,  along  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Teiiterden  ;  but 
exiluslve  of  these  there  are  many  smaller  streets.  Among 
the  principal  nubile  buildings  are  the  co.  hall,  a  modern 
structure,  well  adapted  for  the  business  of  the  assizes, 
tlie  new  gaol,  an  Immense  structure,  erected,  in  1S18,  at 
an  expense  of  2U0,(KKI/.,  covering  more  tlian  13  acres  of 
land,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
in  England,  the  barracks  near  the  gaol,  the  county  ball- 
rooms, and  a  small  but  iirctty  theatre.  The  niarket- 
limise,  the  lower  part  of  wliich  is  appropriateil  to  the  sale 
of  corn,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ami  beliind  it 
U  a  new  market-place,  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
sale  of  provisions.  The  churcli,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  an  extremely  handsome  embattled 
eilillce,  with  a  lofty  tower,  formerly  siirmoiintol  by  a 
Hiire,  destroyed  by  lightning  In  173(1 :  it  was  made  col- 
legiate in  the  reign  of  Richard  tl.,  and  attached  to  an 
ecclesiastical  college,  destroyed  with  many  others  at  the 
llcrorniatinn  :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gilt  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  is  also  a 
new  district  church,  erected,  by  the  church-building 
ciiinniissioners,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  I3.I>(MI/.,  the  in- 
niiiilx'iicy  of  which  is  in  the  gilt  of  the  curate  of  Maid- 
sliiiii'.  Places  of  worship  are  also  supported  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  lude^iemlentt,  Baptists,  Unita- 
rians, anil  the  Society  of  triends.  A  free  grammar- 
si'liiiiil  was  founded,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
the  cnriKiration,  which  has  two  exhibitions  at  Univer- 
sity t'olli'ge,  Oxford:  freemen  luive  the  privilege  of 
si'iiiling  their  sons  here  gratis,  for  classical  instruction, 
llic  iiiastiT  miUiing  a  charge  for  other  branches  of  edu- 
c.itliiii.  Tills  school  Is  not  In  a  very  nourishing  state, 
ami  Its  Inellli'ieiicy  has  led  to  the  esl.ablishinent  of  a 
pniprlctary  school,  which  Is  well  supported  and  at- 
ti'iiili'd.  A  blue-coat  hospital  was  I'ciuiuled,  in  1711,  for 
the  ilotliliig  and  eilucatloii  of  Hi  buys  and  43  girls,  and 
there  are  three  other  endowed  diailty  schools,  and  a 
l.;iiicastrian  scIkhiI.  Four  sets  of  almshouses  furnish 
loili;iiig,  ( lotliing,  and  money  allowances  to  20  old  wo- 
niiii,  and  various  lii'iiiiests  and  charities  exist  for  the 
relict  III'  till'  silk  ami  aged  pnor.  A  philiisiipliical  so- 
ili'lv  »as   instituted   here   in  \xii,  a  good  library  and 

II  hliiiv'-rooin  Is  established,  and  a  newspaper  is  puli- 
lisl.ni  niire  a  week. 

"  Malilstiiiie  Is  III  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  there  is 
till  w;iiit  III  emiiloyinent.     There  is  a  ileinaiiil  for  houses 

III  II  siiperiiir  class,  and  many  have  bn'ii  built  since  tlie 
i-niMi.  of  |m3I  ;  hut  iiiaiiy  of  the  cnttages  are  unoccii- 
pii'il.  iiwiiig  to  the  completion  of  piilillc  works,  which 
lijiil  lii'eii  going  on  lor  some  years.  The  only  inanuliic- 
tiiry  ipf  any  liniiortancc  is  that  of  paper:  there  are  six 
p.i|M'r-iiillls  In  tlie  par.,  empliiyliig  about  8IKI  hands.  The 
fell,  blanket,  and  hop-bag  ni.uiuractories  are  of  much 
Irss  extent.  There  Is  a  ciinslderalile  tratlic  on  the  river, 
"hull  hiiH  lii'i'n  for  in:iny  yi'iirs  gradually  Increasing; 
ami  the  annual  tonnage  of  vessels  pasiiiig  through  llal- 
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lington  lock,  about  2  m.  from  the  town,  is,  at  present, 
supposed  to  average  120,000  tons,  on  which  tolls  are  paid 
to  the  amount  of  about  2,600/.  The  principal  articles  of 
merchandise  brought  up  the  river,  are  coals  and  timber 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  Tun- 
bridge,  Seveii-Oaks,  and  the  whole  weald  of  Kent.  A 
Kirtlon  of  the  latter  article  is  imported  direct  from  the 
altic  and  America.  The  neighbourhood  Is  celebrated 
for  Its  abundant  produce  in  hops  and  fruit,  both  of  which 
are  carried  down  the  river  with  paper  and  stone."  (  Mun. 
Corp.  Report.) 

Maidstone  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from 
Edward  VI.,  In  1549,  but  forfeited  It  in  the  following 
reign,  owing  to  the  connection  of  Its  inhab.  with  the 
insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  another  charter,  with  increased  privileges ;  but 
this  also  became  void,  by  a  quo  warranto,  soon  alter 
the  Revolution  of  l<iH8  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted 
in  1748,  by  George  II.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  of 
18,17  the  borough  is  divided  into  3  wards,  the  corporate 
officers  being  a  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  1 8  coun- 
cillors. Corp.  revenues  in  IH39,  4,137/.,  exclusive  of  32/. 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  property.  The  Lent  and  sum- 
mer assizes  are  held  here,  as  .also  the  qiiarter-sessinns 
for  tlie  W.  division  of  Kent.  The  recorder  liolds,  also, 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  within  the  borough  ;  and  there 
is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts-  This  lH>rough 
has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  flth  of  Edward 
V  I.  Down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  tiie  freemen  (by  birth,  apprenticeship,  and 
purchase)  not  receiving  alms.  The  limits  of  the  borough 
were  not  altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  In  1830-40,  it 
had  1 ,087  registered  electors.  Maidstone  Is  also  the  chief 
place  of  election  for  the  mems.  for  the  W.  division  of  the 
county.  lyarge  markets  on  Thursday  for  hops,  corn, 
horses,  and  cattle:  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.  Ut  Tuesday  In 
each  month,  Feb.  13.,  May  12.,  June  20.,  and  Oct  17. 

MAILCOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Mysore, 
and  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worsliip,  on  a  rocky 
hill,  17  m.  N.  Seringapatam ;  lat.  120  311'  N.,  long  70" 42' 
E.  The  town,  which  is  open  and  paved,  has  about  400 
good  houses,  mostly  occupied  by  Brahmins,  and  several 
ricli  pagodas,  choultries,  &c.  The  most  striking  editice 
Is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Narasingha  (the  man. lion), 
which  stands  on  the  highest  ]iiniiacle  of  the  mountain, 
and  is  approached  by  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  and  or- 
namented at  interviils  with  smaller  temples  and  arches. 
It  has,  besides,  a  temple  to  Krishna,  a  square  building 
of  vast  dimensions,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
and  which  is  said  to  bo  extremely  rich  in  jewels  and 
other  articles  of  vidiie  j  and  held  in  such  esteem  that 
TIppoo  did  not  venture  to  outrage  tlic  prejudices  of  his 
Iliiidon  subjects  by  )iliinderlng  It.  There  is  also  a  largo 
and  fine  reservoir  at  Mailcotta,  surrounded  by  numerous 
buildings  for  the  accoinmotiation  of  devotees.  Near  this 
town  the  Mahrattas  defeated  llyder  All,  In  1772.  (Ha- 
mitlon'n  K.I.  Uaxfttcer. ) 

MAINE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  being  at  once 
the  most  northerly  and  easterly  state  in  the  Union,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  43"  N.  to  an  uncertain  distance  north- 
wards (see  nosi);  and  b<!twcen  07°  and  71"  W.  long., 
h.tving  N.W.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  E.  New  Bruns- 
wick.W.  New  Hampshire,  and  H.and  .S.E.  the  Atlantic. 
Neither  its  length,  breadth,  area,  nor  pop.  can  at  pre. 
sent  De  accurately  determined  ;  since  about  a  third  part 
of  its  surface,  as  claimed  by  the  Americans,  forms  the 
territory  in  dispute  lietweeii  the  U.  States  and  (ireat 
Britain.  Incluiling  this  territory,  the  total  area  would 
be  about  32,IKK)  sq.  m.,  and  tlie  pop.  about  4S;'i,l)(Ht. 
Maine  has  a  greater  extent  of  coat,  and  more  good  liar- 
bours  than  any  other  state  of  f  ""l  Union.  Its  shnres  are 
all  along  indented  by  deep  bays ;  and  the  opposite  sea  is 
studded  with  numerous  line  islands,  some  of  consider- 
able size.  Near  the  coast  the  surfiue  is  level,  hut  It  rises 
on  proceeding  inland,  and  most  part  of  the  stale  is  hilly. 
In  the  N.W.  a  inonntain  chain  forms  the  watersliinl  be- 
tween the  streams  that  Join  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  lateral  branch  from 
tills  chain,  between  lat.  40°  and  40"  30',  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Kennebec,  I'enolm'ot,  *c.  on  the  S.,  from 
that  of  the  St.  John's  on  the  N.  Several  of  the  siiininits 
III  Maine  rearh  an  elevation  of  4.0(K)  n. ;  and  Mount 
Katahdin.  near  lat.  tli'->,  which  rises  to  A.M.'i  It.,  is 
reckoned  the  highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  l-tith  part 
of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water :  lliere  are 
nnmerouB  lakes,  chlelly  in  the  N.,  the  larHcst  of  which, 
Moosehead  is  M  in.  in  breadth.  The  St.  .lohn's  river  Is 
elsewhere  noticed  {nnti\  p.  H',1.) ;  the  IVnobscot,  Kenne- 
beck,  Androscoggin,  St.  ('mix,  Kc,  have  all  a  general 
S.  direction,  and  several  are  na\lgable  for  the  greater 

riarl  of  their  length.  The  climate  Is  cold  :  Ice  and  snow 
ast,  in  the  (1.  and  central  parts,  from  (>ctolH>r  to  April, 
and  the  summer  is  short ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
clear,  the  weather  uniform,  and  the  cnniilry  salubrious. 
The  soil  on  and  near  the  coast  Is  sandy  and  pinir  ;  hut  it 
improves  greatly  as  It  recedes  inwards,  especially  along 
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the  banks  of  the  riven.  The  greater  portion  of  the  state 
was  originally  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fine  fir, 
beech,  &c.  In  the  S.,  and  some  of  the  central  parts, 
these  have  heen  mostly  cleared  (  but  they  are  still  nearly 
unbroken  in  the  N.,  though  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
down  annually  In  the  state  is  estimated  at  10,(KM),000 
dollars.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  pease, 
beans,  and  flax,  are  among  the  chief  agriculturnl  pro- 
ducts. Apples  and  pears  grow  to  perfection;  and  clicr- 
ries,  plums,  and  grapes  grow  in  the  woods.  K.  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  along  that  rivir,  are  some  excellent 
arable  lands  ;  and  between  Kennebec  and  I'enobscot  are 
some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  New  England.  Till 
lately  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  the  most  important 
branch  of  rural  industry,  the  annu.il  value  of  the 
clip  of  wool  being  estimated  at  about  2,000,(XX)  dollars. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  some  districts,  and  lime  burning 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
some  ifad  has  been  discovered.  Maine  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  leather,  cordage, 
nails,  snlrits,  maple  sugar,  &c.  The  annual  value  of 
its  manufo'  tures  has  been  estimated  at  10,(K)0,(X)0  dol. 
lars.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  lumber,  great  quan- 
titles  of  which  are  shipped  for  the  West  India  islands,  as 
well  as  for  the  neighbouring  states  ;  dried  fish,  pickled 
salmon,  beef,  pork,  butter,  wool,  grain,  hay,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  marble,  &c.  In  183S,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  935,.532  dollars,  and  that  of  the  im- 
ports to  H'O.Hra  dollars.  A  canal  2(4  m.  in  length,  from 
Portland  to  Sebago  Pond,  was  completed  in  1h2U  ;  and 
the  railway  from  Bangor  to  Orono,  10  m.  in  length,  in 
I8."6.  Other  railways  have  been  projected,  and  some  have 
been  incorporated.  In  18.TO,  Maine  had  .'lO  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  4,95H,(KI0  dollars.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  25  mems.,  and  a  liouse  of 
representatives  of  187  mems.,  who,  together  witli  the 
governor,  are  chosen  annually  by  all  the  wliite  male  citi- 
zens above  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
during  the  3  months  preceding  the  election,  and  paid 
taxes.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council. 
of  7  mems.  elected  by  the  legislature.  Tiiu  general  as- 
sembly of  the  2  houses  convenes  annually  at  Augusta. 
The  .Siioreme  judicial  court  has  all  tlie  usual  powers  of 
a  court  of  chancery.  The  judges  are  ap|iointed  by  tlie 
governor  with  the  consent  of  tiie  council,  and  hold  oHice 
during  good  beliaviour.  All  judicial  olhoes  are,  however, 
vacated  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Kach  town  is  required 
by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each 
inhab.,  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  The  state 
has  30  aca<lemies,  a  Uaptlst  collei^e  af  Watervllle,  theo- 
logical seminaries  at  Uaiignr  and  Ucadlicld,  and  llow<ioin 
College,  with  a  medical  school  at  Hrunswick,  estalilishcd 
in  17'J4,  and  which,  in  IS3U,  was  attended  by  1 13  students. 
Maine  is  divided  into  10  counties.  Augusta  is  the  politi- 
cal cap.,  but  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  several  other 
towns,  as  Portland  (which  see),  Uangor,  &c.  Bangor, 
at  the  he.id  of  tlie  tide-water,  has  lately  become  the 
most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot.  In  1837,  its  pop. 
amounted  to  8,000,  having  nearly  trebled  since  I8.'<0i  and 
it  was  then  said  to  export  annually  bi-twecn  3IHi,0(N),(HKI 
and  400,(KKI,(KIO  feit  of  lumber.  The  militia  of  the  state, 
which  is  111  8  divisions,  consisted.  In  IKW,  of  4<I,<J0!I  men. 
Maine  has  a  smaller  public  debt  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union,  Georgia  excepted,  the  amount  in  IWJ  having 
been  only  SM.Wi  dolls.  This  state  sends  8  mems.  to 
congress.  Maine  was  first  pernianenlly  settled  by  the 
British  in  IG;).'),  previously  to  which  it  had  only  been 
transiently  occupied  by  tlii^  Prench.  It  suhseiiiiently  be- 
caiiic  a  proprietary  government ;  but  in  lli'>2  it  was 
annexed  to  .Mass<ichusetls,  to  wiiicii  It  remained  at- 
tui^hed  as  a  subordinate  district  till  Im2U,  when  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  state  of  the  Union. 

The  N.K.  terrltoty,  disputed  iMtween  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States,  consists  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
St.  John  river,  chiefly  between  lat.  4il"  SIK  and  4K'^  S.,  and 
long.  07'^  and  70^  W.,  including  an  area  of  nlmvo  lo.lKKI 
sq.  in.  The  limits  claimed,  as  well  by  the  British  as  bv 
the  Americans,  are  laiil  down  In  the  map  of  the  Britisli 
possesttims  In  N.  America,  picfixetl  to  the  article  Ca- 
nada In  this  milk;  and  there,  also,  ii  indicated  tlie  line 
between  the  iiiissessiims  of  the  contending  parties,  as 
laid  down  by  tlie  late  king  of  Hie  Nctlii'riands.  t<i  whose 
decision  as  arbiter  tlie  (pnslion  was  oiici'  referred.  It 
will  Im<  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  tiie  m:ip,  that  the  arbiter 
did  not  .adopt  the  views  of  cither  parly,  but  decided  on 
an  intermediate  boundary.  It  Is  niiiih  to  Ix'  regretted 
that  this  ilei'ision  was  imt  aiipilesicd  In.  Tlie  dlipiiied 
territory  Is  very  fertile,  and  Is  well  watered  ;  but  it  Is  oli- 
piously  more  vidiialile  from  its  position,  tlian  for  aiiv 
thing  else.  It  is  to  be  liopeil  that  the  negotiations  with 
reipi'ct  to  it  may  come  to  a  paclfie  Icriiiinatlmi ;  lor,  ccr- 
t.'diily,  it  would  make  but  a  miserable  coinpeiisatioli  to 
the  siiccessl'iil  iiarty  lor  the  mischlels  tliat  winild  1h'  oc- 
casloiii'd,  even  by  a  slijxie  campaign.  (iVcw  Englami 
(i/mliir  i  llmyc.  AiMiiiMim  /  Munay'i  Lncyc,  Ame- 
rican edit.,&c.i 


MAJORCA, 

Mainb,  b  river  of  W.  Germany.  (See  Mayn.) 

Mainu,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France,  now  distri- 
buted between  the  deps.  Mayenne  and  Sarthe. 

MAINE-ET-LOIIlE,  adep.  of  France,  reg.  W.,  for- 
merly comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  prov.  of  Anjou, 
chiefly  between  lat.47»  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  long.  0°  and 
1°  \V.,  having  N.  the  deps.  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  E. 
Indre-et-LoIre,  S.  Vienna.  Deux-Sevres,  and  Vendee, 
and  W.  Loire-Inferieure.  Greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
about  70  m.,  breadth  usually  about  40  m.  Area,  722,103 
hectares.  Pop.  (ISJHi)  477,270.  Surface  undulating.  The 
Loire  intersects  the  dep.  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  Into 
two  nearly  equal  parts ;  and  Is  joined  within  its  limits  by 
tlie  Maine,  Anthion,  Thonct,  Layon,  &c.  The  Maine  Is 
a  continuation  of  the  Mayenne,  which  changes  its  name 
after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Sarthe.  It  passes  by 
Angers,  and  unites  with  the  Loire  about  5  m.  below  that 
city.  Its  entire  length  is  8  m.,  throughout  which  it  is 
navigable.  10  183)1,440,196  hectares  of  the  surface  of  this 
dep.  were  estimated  to  be  arable,  80,023  in  pasture,  38,280 
in  vineyards,  Gl  ,838  In  woods,  and  48,271  in  heaths,  wastes, 
&c.  More  corn  Is  produced  than  is  required  for  homo 
consumption.  Nearly  2,128,000  hectolitres  are  said  to 
have  been  harvested  ,in  183.5,  of  which  1,00.5,000  were 
wheat,  and  .547,080  rye.  Agriculture,  as  in  the  contiguous 
departments,  is  very  backward :  the  lands  in  lease  are  all 
held  on  the  metayer  principle,  the  rent  being  a  certain 
proportion,  usually  about  half  the  produce:  the  occu- 
piers are  poor,  uninstructed,  and,  of  course,  strongly  ,tt- 
tached  to  routine  practices.  Hemp  and  flax,  prunes, 
melons,  walnuts,  applet,  and  various  other  fruits,  are  said 
to  be  of  superior  quality.  The  produce  of  wine  is  esti- 
mated at  about  .500,000  hcctol.  a  year.  Some  of  the  white 
wines  arc  rather  well  esteemed  ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vintage  Is  either  converted  into  brjindy  or  vlneg,ir. 
The  latter,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  is  known  in 
commerce  as  vinaigre  de  Satimur.  Exclusive  of  wine, 
this  dep.  produces  annually  from  .50,000  to  00,000  hectid. 
of  cyder.  The  JnJiistr}|  of  the  rural  pop.  Is,  however, 
chiefly  exercised  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle  for  the 
Paris  markets,  and  in  breeding  horses.  In  18.30  tlierc 
were  stated  to  be  22;i,fl39  head  of  cattle  In  Mainc-et. 
Loire  —  a  greater  number  than  In  any  other  dep.  of  the 
W.  of  France ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stock  ot 
sheep  (I80,(MKI)  was  comparatively  small.  In  1835.  of 
140,411  [iroperties  subject  to  the  contribution  Jonciirc, 
08,.58n  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  21,645  at 
from  5  to  10  fr.  At  the  same  time  332  properties  were 
assessed  at  more  than  1,(KXI  fr.  This  dep.  has  the  largest 
and  most  important  slate  quarries  in  France.  These  are 
situated  near  Angers,  and  are  extensive  excavations,  in 
one  place  to  the  depth  of  450  ft.  below  the  surface.  Tluy 
employ  more  than  3.000  wotkmen,  and  several  steam- 
engines,  and  arc  said  to  yield  about  80  millions  of  slates  a 
year.  At  Chollct  (which  see),  and  other  parts,  some  ex- 
tensive woollen,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures  are  es- 
tablislied,  employing  a  large  number  of  h,mds,  and  pro- 
ducing gooils  of  the  estimated  value  of  20,0(XI,0(K)  fr.  a 
year.  At  Angers  Is  a  large  sail-cloth  factory  ;  wooden 
shoes  are  made  at  Moullclierne  ;  and  the  dep.  has  nu- 
merous sugar  refineries,'  breweries,  distilleries,  paper- 
mills,  dyeing-houses,  «ic.  ;  and  at  Angers  is  one  of  the 
two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  established  In  France 
(the  other  is  at  Chalons-siir-Marne),  at  which  .iliout  4.'>0 
pupils  are  supported  partly  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
government.  Mahic-et-Loire  is  divided  into  5  arroiuls. : 
chief  towns,  Angers,  tlie  cap.,  Baugc,  lleaiipveau,  Saii- 
mur.  and  Segrfe.  It  scnils  7  mem.  to  the  Cham,  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors  ( 183H.;i!l),  2.744.  Total  public  re- 
venue (1831),  11,1(14.020 fr.  (Hiiro,  .-irt.  Maiiti--et-Loiri- ; 
(Uficinl  1  (tliks,  S(C.) 
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MAJOHCA  (S|iaii.  Mnllorea).  the  largest  of  the 
BaU'arIc  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  belonging  to 
Spiin,  from  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  Is  1 10  in.  distant, 
I'almas  the  chief  town  being  in  lat.  3!to  38»  N.,  long. 
2°  45'  K  (ireatest  length,  48  in. ;  do.  breadth, 42  m. :  esti- 
mated area,  1,340  nf.  in.  I'op.,  according  to  MInaiio, 
181,805.  Its  sha.jc  IS  that  ol'  an  irregular  four-slilcd 
figure,  the  angles  of  which  are  formed  W.  by  Cape  Tra- 
montani',  N.  by  Cape  I-ormenton,  K.  by  Cape  I'cri,  and 
S  by  Cape  Salinos.  The  surface  is  extremely  uneven, 
and  Is  dividcil  Into  two  pretty  eiiual  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  the  highest  of  wliich,  the  Silla  de  Torilins, 
rises  .5,114  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  moiiiitaiiis  are  not 
volcanic,  but  consist  chlelly  of  granite,  sienlte,  and  por- 
phyry, over  which  lie  beds' of  gray  wacke,  clay,  slati',  and 
coal ;  lead  and  Iron  are  found,  but  not  in  siiflicii'iit 
abundance  for  mining  purposes.  The  rivers  or  ratiiiT 
torrents  of  Majorca  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  numerous, 
affording  great  facilities  to  Irrigation.  'I'he  climate  Is 
exci'edingly  mild,  saliibrloiis,  and  agreeable  ;  thi'  ther- 
mometer during  winter  scarcely  ever  falls  Im-Iow  48',  its 
averaite  height  being  6.5'J,  anil  cold  and  strong  N.  winds 
are  of  ,-are  (K'currence.  The  temperature  of  suininer 
varies  lietween  84  ^  and  88"  Kah. ;  but  the  heat  Is  seldimi 
opprvislve,  owing  to  the  cuiiitant  sca-breczei.    The  red, 
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Joamy  soil  of  the  mountains,  tiiougli  stony,  is  extremely 
rich,  producing  spontaneously  great  numbers  of  wild 
olives,  grapes,  &c, ;  in  the  plains  it  is  much  less  fertile, 
owing  to  the  superfluity  of  moisture,  and  the  absence 
of  any  system  of  drainage.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
rude  and  debased  state ;  and  the  growth  of  corn,  which 
in  wet  years  totally  fails,  meets  only  half  the  consump- 
tion of  the  island,  the  annual  imports  of  this  article 
l)cing  about  6,0UO  fanegas,  chiefly  from  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.  Olives  arc  raised  in  very  large  quantities, 
the  crops  averaging  about  IHO.llOO  arrobas  yearly  ;  the 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  Andalusia,  but  as  juicy  as 
the  best  of  the  growth  of  rrovence.  Wine,  both  red 
and  white,  is  abundant,  especially  near  Uanalbufar  and 
Falaniche ;  considerable  quantities  are  exported,  and 
much  is  likewise  used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy. 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  oranges,  figs,  melons, 
carohs,  pumpkins,  and  cauliflowers,  grow  plentifully,  and 
attain  a  large  size.  Large  quantities  of  safiVon  also  are 
produced,  of  preferable  quality  to  that  of  La  Mancha. 
There  is  no  want  of  fine  pasture  in  the  island ;  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  c.ittle-brecding,  'i'lie  sheep  are  large, 
and  hogs  sometimes  attain  the  weight  of  GUO  lbs.  or 
about  38  stone.  Mules  and  asses  are  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  sent  to  Valencia  and  other  provs.  in  the 
S.  of  .Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits,  partridges,  quails, 
snipes,  &c.  are  abundant,  and  the  coast  swarms  witb  fish 
of  various  kinds  and  good  <]uaiity. 

The  trade  of  Majorca  is,  relatively  to  its  size,  very 
considerable,  chiefly  with  Spain,  France,  and  England  ; 
its  exports  comprise  oil,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits,  capers,  salfijon,  nine,  mules,  and  asses,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  home-made  gnoils,  as  palm  brooms 
and  baskets,  turnery  wares,  and  water-proof  hats  lor 
sailors,  its  imports  consisting  of  wheat,  salt  beef,  iron, 
sugar,  groceries,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  liardware, 
,\c.,  chiefly  from  France,  F.ngland,  and  tlie  N.of  Euroiie; 
but  the  precise  amount  of  the  trade  of  Majorca  cannot  be 
asrcrtiihu'd. 

The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Fischer  as  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance,  "  both  In  their  external  appear- 
ance :uid  general  character,  to  the  Catalans,  being  equally 
hardy  and  courageous,  equally  blunt  and  jealous  of  their 
honour,  equally  industrious  and  ingenious,  equally  good 
sailors  and  skilful  farmers,  with  their  continental  neigh- 
bours ;  and  their  language  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  cor- 
rupt dialect  of  the  Catalan." 

Niajorra  comprises  only  two  towns  of  any  importance, 
and  28  villages,  the  rest  being  mere  hamlets.  Numerous 
detached  farms  and  country  houses,  however,  are  scat- 
tered over  diflerent  parts  ol  the  island  ;  and  in  all  the 
line  valleys  one  may  meet  with  numbers  of  elegant  villas, 
ill  which  the  higher  classes,  who  are  usually  much  at- 
t:iched  to  a  country  life,  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  roads  have  also  been  ccmsiderably  Improved 
within  the  last  eight  years,  and  there  is  a  tolerably  good 
cnmniunication  between  difli'rent  parts.  The  cap.  of 
Majorca  is  I'alma  (sometimes  also  called  Majorca),  si- 
tnatod  in  a  hay,  of  its  own  name,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  and  having  a  pop.  (according  to  Miiiano)  of 
:i4,34;i  persons.  It  is  agreeably  placed  in  a  delightful 
country,  and  Is  pretty  strongly  fortified  ;  the  Imuses  are 
hirge  and  well  built ;  but  the  streets,  being  narrow,  dark, 
.niid  ill-paved,  give  it  a  wretched  and  mean  a|iiM>arance. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  governor's  palace,  a 
lirj-'e  structure  with  extensive  gardens,  a  cathedral,  ex- 
change, town-hall,  and  theatre.  The  Inhab.  are  active, 
eiiterprislng,  and  lalMirious:  and  almost  the  whole  trade 
oi  the  islaiul  is  cimcentratcd  in  Its  jxirt.  The  road  of 
I'alma  afl'ords  excellent  proU'ction  lor  i.hlpping,  except 
(luring  storms  from  Ihe  S.H.  ;  but  the  little  harbour, 
callcil  l'\ierto-lM,  is  more  secure,  and  iMrnishes  anchor- 
iil-'c  lor  the  largest  frigates  :  Ihe  port  is  di'fi  nded  l)y  two 
Ki'll-iiirlillcd  castle».  .Amimg  the  other  towns  of  Ma- 
jiirca,  til"  laigest,  wl*h  their  respective  pops.,  are  l,lu- 
iii;i>iir  (H,(kl(i),  Campos,  reniarkall'  for  its  mineral 
w.ilirs  ami  saltpans  (I. HMI),  Santi'ii.iy.  celebrated  for  its 
hlnnc-iinarrics  (.'(.tj'iO),  l''alaniehe,  where  Is  niaile  the  best 
liranily  of  tlie  island  (li.WIM),  Manai,or  (N.IMtt),  I'ollcnza 
iT.J'J.I).  and  Sollcr  ("i.llU).  The  small  i>land  of  Ca- 
liicva  lii'S  K  m  S..S.\V.  of  Cape  Salinas:  It  is  covered 
Willi  Irci's,  anil  wholly  iiiiinli.iliited,  except  by  convicts, 
ul"  ulioiii  there  N  here  a  Mnall  lii'pot. 

The  h'lili-inic  Islainls,  of  which  Majorca  Is  the  chief, 
were  iiKric  anciently  known  as  tin-  Xoi^oLhi?.  so  called, 
prubably.  troni  risirif  out  of  tlie  sea,  like  Ihe  backs  of 
ii'i^'S.  "llie  riioMiiciaiis  iii.iile  selllements  in  lliein  at  a 
very  ea»ly  period  ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Car- 
tlia'^iiilaiis  inuler  llaniKi,  who  I'liniuled  )tiiiitj  (IMalion). 
ami  JiimiKin  (Ciiidailiia),  linih  lowiis  of  Minorca.  Tii( 
Maiiilers  weri'  celebrated  ns  tlie  most  expert  >lliiger6  in 
the  Carthaginian  si'rvice  diii-ing  the  I'nuic  wars,  and 
were  alterwards  eipi.'illy  iioied  as  succes^t'nl  pir.ites,  till 
l^iiiitiiR  iMeliiliis  .subdued  llieiii,  and  hence  obiaiiii'd  the 
siiriiiiiiic  of  lliiliuiriixf.  lie  was  the  Iniiiiilcr  also  of 
t«<i  citiis  in  Majorca,  I'liliiui,  Ihe  present  cap.,  and  I'ol- 
A»t/(i,  now  I'ullenza.     I'lidur  the  Uuiiian  i'in[ilre,  these 
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islands  belonged  to  the  Judicial  district  (conventus  juri- 
dicus)  of  New  Carthage  in  Tarraconensis,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Conslantine  I.  to  that  of  Theodosius  L,  they 
had  their  own  government.  On  the  breaking  up  of  tho 
W.  empire,  they  became  an  easy  conquest  for  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards 
wrested  by  the  Moors.  The  people  becoming  notorious 
as  pirates  and  robbers  on  the  coast  of  Christian  Europe, 
Charlemagne  headed  an  expedition  against  them,  and 
succeeded,  not  only  in  taking  the  islands,  but  in  keeping 
possession  of  them  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
they  were  ret.aken  by  the  Moors  :  nor  were  the  latter 
finally  expelled  till  1285,  when  the  entire  group  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

MALABAK.     This  term  is  usuidly  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  from  Cape  Comorin 


to  Bombay,  but,  strictly  sneaking,  Malabar  only  extends 
language  is  spoken,  or  to  lat. 
12"  30'.     The  British  prov.  of  Malabar  is  a  district  or 


collectorate  under   the   Madras   Presidency,  extending 
between  lat.  10°  12'  and  12"  l.V  N.,  and  long.  75°  10'  and 
7(i°  50'  E.,  comjirising  several  |iortions  of  territory,  as 
Wynaad,  &c.,  not  belonging  to  Hindoo  Malabar ;  and  hav. 
ing  N.  Canara,  Coorg,  and  Mysore,  E.  Coimbatoor,  S. 
Cochin,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean.     length,  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  about  150  m. ;  average  breadth  about  12  ni.    Area, 
6,2(i2  sq.  m.     Pop.  (I«3fi-37)  l,M0,!)l(i,  of  whom  844,|H(> 
wi^re  Hindoos,  282,027  Mohammedans,  and  14,4(13  Itom. 
Catholics.     In  the  E.  the  surface  Is  mountainous,  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  r.ange  called  the  W.  ghauts  :  the 
coast  is  low,  and  indented  by  many  shallowMnlets.    Be- 
tween these  two  regions  the  country  mostly  consists  of 
undulating  hills,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  in  general 
watered  by  a  rivulet.     Nearly  all  the  rivers  have  a  W. 
course.    The  chief  are  the  Cochin,  Beypoor,  Baliapatam, 
Ponany,  &c. :  the  l!'".r  of  the  first  is  navig.able  for  ships 
drawing  !.'>  ft.  w.ater  ;  and  the  moutli  of  the  second  will 
admit  vessels  of  300  tons.     Lakes  and  tanks  inconsider- 
able.   The  year  i.s  divided  into  three  seasons ;  the  hot, 
from  February  to  May  ;  the  wet,  from  M.iy  to  October  ; 
and  the  cool,  during  the  remaining  months.    Dense  fogs 
are  rare  on  the  coast,  but  they  usually  envelope  the 
ghauts  from  April  to  the  end  of  the  year.     The  soil  on 
the  coast  is  sandy,  but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  tho 
cocoa  nut,  jack,  areea,  plantain,  cinnamon,  and  other 
trees,  pepper,  coflfee,  the  sweet  potato,  and  o' her  fari. 
n<iceous  roots,  garden  vegetables,  &c.      In  tht     nterlor 
the  soil  is  of  the  red  kind  common  in  the  S.  of  India,  and 
highly  favourable  for  rice,  whicli  frequently  yields  two 
and  sometimes  three  crops  a  year,     'i  he  rice  lands  arc 
sown  after  the  first  rains  in  April,  and  in  four  months 
tho  grain  is  ripe  for  the  sickle.    The  second  crops  are 
raised  by  the    transplantation   of  planls  a  month  old, 
and  are  reaped  in  three  months.     'I'lie  third  crop  is  as- 
sisted by  small   reservoirs  and  tanks,  and   by  turning 
water  from  streams.     About  788  sq.  in.  are  estimated  to 
be  under  rice,  and  120  In  gardens  and  inclosures  of  pro- 
ductive trees.     The  sides  of  the  hills  arc  often  formed 
into  terriices  for  cultivation.     The  rest  of  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  uplands,  is  elilefiy  covered  with  forests, 
among  which  the  teak-tree  Is  very  prevalent,  and  an  im- 
portant source  of  wealth  to  the  district,  the  teak  of  Ma- 
labar being  considered,  upon  the  w  hole,  superior  to  every 
other  variety.    Besides  the  above  articles  of  cnlinre,  the 
mulberry,  iiiango.  tamarind,  sugar-cane,  ginger,  turmeric, 
mustard,  arrow-root,  hemp,  cotton,  .tc,  are  grown,  and 
wheat  and  barley  on  the  hills.     Tlii're  are  few  cattU'. 
The  elephiuit  and  w  lid  hog  do  great  damage  on  the  bur. 
dcrs  of  the  forests  they  Inhabit :  the  tiger,  bison,  elk, 
deer,  &c..  are  also  met  with,     'i'owiis  are  rare  in  the  in- 
terior, and  villages  there  are  spread  over  a  large  space, 
iamilies  usually  living  separate  from  each  other  within 
gardens  inclosed  by  ditches  ami    high  li.inks.      Iron  is 
pretty  generally  foiiiid,  and  gold,  though  in  small  i|iian- 
tities.  In  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivi'rs.     Coarse  rottini 
cloths  are  maniilactured  in  a  few  plaics  ftoin  the  raw 
produce  of  the  district  ;  coir  Is  made  from  the  lihroiis 
covering  of  the  eocoa-niit  i  oil  from  its  kernel,  and  arrack 
t'roiii  the  toilily  in  very  large  quantities.      TJie  chief  ex- 
ports coii>ist  orthepriHliietsoftlicciJCoa-palni,  anioiiiiling 
to  about  Kii.-.,.-|0(l  nipces  annually.      From  lO.iOii  to  iri,M0 
candies  ol'  pepper,  betel-nut  to  the  v. due  of  ."iriO.lMtl  rupees, 
and  cloth  IVcuii  the  distriels  to  the  1'..  to  the  valiieol  Irom 
1.7IMI,(10(1  to  2.31(1,(100  nipi'es,  are  aiinnally  exporli'.'l.     At 
C;ilicut,  Tellidieiy,  Caiiatiore,aiid  I'onaiiy,lhcclrefcoiii- 
nici  cial  tow  lis,  there  .irc  niinieroiis  I'arsee  aiii  other  opu- 
lent men  hauls.    Tiie  roads  thronghent  the  iiivtrict  are  in 
good  order,  anil  have  eiinveiiieiit  biiiigaloHs  e^erv  lo  or  l.'i 
ill.    I'ulillc  reieniie  (Klil-HT).  ;tlli.2'.i(i/..nf  whi(  hthe  l;iiid- 
la\  amounted  to  Ifil. 1(12/.    lii  M.ilaliar,  as  in  S  Cmii.-om,  in- 
lierit.'iiice  goes  by  tlie  feiuide  line,  auiniig  the  Nairs  and 
other  lliiiiliio  castes  which  iiihaliit  Ihe  coniitrv.     On  llie 
coast,  a  large  proportion  of  llie  liiliab.  are  Nliili  niii'M'. 
dans,  and  in. my  Moplays,  a  people  urigliially  derived  In  m 
Arabia.  The!  hrlstiaii  ieli}.'liiii  appears  In  have  been  plant- 
ed In  this  p.irt  of  India  at  a  very  early  period,  and  ii^ar.y 
churches  w   re  found  existing  by  the  rortuguesc.    Ma- 
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labar  wag  i;ovorned  by  varloun  Nair  djrnasticii,  previously 
to  its  conquest  by  Hyilcr  All,  In  ITfil  ;  on  the  fall  of  Tippoo 
Sail),  it  b(>(:amc  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1803.  ( Madras  M- 
manacks/or  IfaS imii  1839;  HamiltoH's  E.  I.  Gax.  vol.ii.) 
MALACCA    AND   NANING,   a  British  colony,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  between  lat.  '2°  and 
3^  N.,  and  long.  102°  and  103°  E. ;  having  N.W.the  ter- 
ritory of  SangaTorc,  N.E.  those  of  Rumbowe  and  Joliolc, 
S.K.  that  of  .lohore,  and  S.W.  the  straits  of  Malacca. 
Area  estimated  at  1,000  sg.  m.    Pop.,  in  18'20,  37,70«,  of 
whom  about  21,000  are  Malays,  4,000  Chinese,  and  2,400 
Europeans,    chieHy  English,    Dutch,  and    Portuguese. 
Surface  mostly  undulatiiig  ;  the  liills  are  covered  with 
jungle,  and  the  valleys  rendered  swampy  by  the  rains. 
The  coast  also  is  swampy  S.  of  the  town  of  Malacca,  but  to 
the  N.  it  is  generally  bold  and  rocky.     There  are  several 
rivers  ;  but  the  largest  is  only  n.ivigable  by  small  vessels 
for  10  or  12  m.  from  its  moutli.     Opposite  the  coast  are 
m.iny  small  granitic  islands,  which  serve  for  burial  places 
to  the  Mal.iy  inhab.  of  tlie  colony.     The  country  is  geo- 
logically composed  of  a  granitic  formation,  overlain  by 
laterite,  and  this  again  by  a  l.iyer  of  vegetable  mould, 
which  Ixicomes  thiclicr  the  nearer  the  coast.     The  soil 
near  the  sea-shore  is  very  productive,  but  in  tlie  interior 
it  is  otherwise;  and  Naning  is  much  more  vahiat)le  for 
its  tin  mines  th.in  for  the  products  of  its  .tgriculturc. 
The  climate  is  more  salulirious  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other    British    coast    settlement    in   the    East.     It   has 
been    found   that  during  a  period  of  sevi'n  years,  the 
deaths   among  the  troops  stationed  here  amounted  to 
less  than  2  per  cent. ;  and  instances  of  longevity  are  fre- 
quent among  both  Europeans  and  natives.     The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  'T^iV  Va\\.;  and  there  is 
but  little  cliange  throughout  the  year  in  the  barometer, 
wiiich  stands  at  about  3(P.     Itain  falls  continually  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  davs ;  but  as  r.ither  more  occurs  lictween 
Septemljcr  and  January  tliau  at  any  r)ther  time,  that 
period  is  termed  the  wet  season.     \  iolent  squalls  and 
storms  of  lightning.  &c.  occur  during  tlie  S.W.  monsoon. 
The  produce  of  JIalacca  consists  chiefly  of  riee,  jaggery, 
sago,  pepper,  rattans,  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  a  few  nutmegs, 
cloves,  dammer,  gamliier,  gum  lac,  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin, 
fruits,  poultry,  and  cattle.  A  few  years  ago  the  rice  raised 
in  the  colony  was  scarivly  sutlieient  for  four  months'  con- 
Bumption,    the  additional   supply  lieing    brought    from 
Acheen,  Java,  and  Bcng.il.  A  principal  cause  of  this  was 
the  former  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who,  while  Mal.icca  be- 
longed to  them,  prohibited  tlie  raising  of  any  liind  of 
grain,  in  the  view  of  rendering  the  inhab.  wholly  depen- 
dent for  their  supplies  on  ,lava.     The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  has  given  every  encr.uragerncnt  to  native 
ngriculture ;  and.  in  183'>,  the  crop  of  rice  amounted  to 
two-thirds  the  .inini.d  consumption.      Cocoia-nuts  form 
a  considerable  |>ortion  of  the  fotKl  of  the  lower  classes  of 
natives,  who  also  subsist  partly  by  fishing.    For  the  trade 
of  the  colony,  see  post. 

This  settlement  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  Is  governed  by  a  resident,  with  an  assistant  resident 
at  Malacca,  .lud  a  superintendent  at  Naning.  The  Dutch 
drew  from  it  a  surplus  revenue ;  but  siiii  e  it  came  into  our 
possession,  the  expenditure  has  always  exceeded  the  in- 
come by  alKiut  100,(100  rupees  a  year.  In  1H37-38,  the 
revenue  only  amounted  to  .')3,.'>I3  rupees,  or  .'>,354/. 

Malacca,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Mal.iy 
Peninsula,  cap.  of  the  above  British  colony,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  lat.  'JP  14'  N., 
long.  I(12»la'lv,  alKjut  l(«»  m.  N.W.  .Singapore,  and 
220  m.  S..S.E.  I'inang.  Pop.,  in  1H32,  12,12(1,  of  whom 
about  4,0(X)  were  Chinese.  3.(H)()  Malays,  2,(KK>  Chuliahs, 
and  2,fl<l0  Kuro|icans.  "  The  town  of  Malacca  is  divided 
by  the  river  aliove  mentioned  into  2  parts,  connected  by 
a' bridge.  On  tlie  left  bank  rises  the  veriiant  hill  of 
•St.  Paul,  «urrijunded  by  vestiges  of  an  old  Portuguese 
fort.  Around  its  base  lie  the  liarracks.  lines,  imd  most 
of  the  houses  of  the  military  ;  the  stadthouse,  court- 
house, gaol,  chiircli,  civil  an<t  military  hospitals,  the 
■ite  of  the  old  inquisition,  convent,  the  iiolice-oince, 
the  school,  post-otfiie  aiul  master  atteiKlaiit's  olflce. 
On  its  summit  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancii'nt  cliurch  of 
our  Lady  rf.V  Monte,  erected  by  Alhiiqiierqiie,  and  the 
sriMie  of  the  l,ib:>urs  ami  mir.icles  of  that  '  .Apostle  it 
the  E.ist,'  St.  Francis  Xavier  ;  also  the  light-house  and 
flag-stair.  A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  hill  of  St.  John's, 
and  in  the  rear  rises  that  of  St.  I'raucis.  On  thc'se 
I'lninences  are  the  remains  of  batteries  erected  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  coniinanding  the  K,  and  S.  en- 
tr  inces  to  the  town.  Smaller  knolls  intervene,  covered 
with  the  extensive  cemeteries  of  the  Chinese.  The 
tombs  are  white,  and  constructed  witli  niiieh  care,  and  i 
surroiniiliHl  lay  low  walls  of  brick  and  chiinan.  In  sliaiic  | 
resembling  a  hor.se-shoe.  The  liaz.iars,  and  by  far  tlie 
gr'^atest  par'  of  the  town,  are  situated  mi  tlie  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  .anchoring  ground  in  the  roads  is 
secure ;  and  though  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  at 
a  distance  of  2  ni.  from  the  shore,  aeciih^iits  have  lieen 
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nearer,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  iileta  cloae  in-ahore." 
( Nnvbuld't  Malacca,  1.  1 09—1 II.) 

The  principal  public  institution  at  Malacca  Is  the  An- 
glo-Chinese College,  established  in  1818.  Its  main  objects 
are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  literature  by  Europeans, 
and  of  European  literature  by  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
surrounding  nations,  and  tlie  difAisIon  of  Christianity. 
The  college  has  a  library,  well  stocked  with  Kuro|iean 
and  Chinese  books,  Siamese  MSS.,  &c. ;  and  attached  to 
it  is  an  English,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press.  This  college 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar,  from 
whom,  also,  it  received  a  small  endowment  But  at 
present  it  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils  ;  ,ind  Its  funds  are  by  no  means  In  a  prosperous 
state.  Such  an  institution  would,  however,  appear  to  be 
deserving  of  public  support.  There  are  also  In  the  town 
<5  Chinese  schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  besides  seve- 
ral Hindoo  and  female  schools,  and  schools  established 
by  the  Malays,  for  their  own  instruction  in  English.  A 
full  account  of  the  mode  of  education  in  the  Chinese 
schools  may  be  seen  in  Newbold's  work  on  Malacca. 

Malacca  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade ; 
but,  owing  to  the  superior  aitvantages  of  PInang  and 
Singapore,  Its  commerce  has  rapidly  decreased  within  the 


last  10  years,  and  it  is  now  very  limited.  It  exports  small 
c)uantities  of  gold  dust,  balachong,  hides,  hogs,  fowls, 
jaggery,  pepper,  dammer,  cordage,  a  little  ebony  and 
ivory  ;  iron  implements,  fire-arms,  nails,  &c.,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Chinese  smiths  at  Malacca,  witli  rattans, 
lac,  and  aloe-wood.  The  gold  and  tin  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Britisli  territory,  but  of  the  adjacent  native 
states,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Malacca  by  native 
boats,  or  overifmd  by  coolies.  The  principal  imports  are 
earthenware,  iron,  rice,  sago,  opium,  nankeens,  Kuropean 
and  Indian  piece-goods,  woollens,  paper,  provisions  and 
liquors,  for  the  European  and  Chinese  iiihab  ;  salt, 
sugar,  tea,  tob,icco,  &c.,  partly  for  home  consumption  and 
partly  for  re-shipment.  The  total  value  of  the  imports, 
ill  IH,S4-3.''>,  amounted  to  467,459  doll.;  total  do.  of  exports 
■23(>.122  doll. 

Malacca  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  In  I2.')2,  by  Iskan- 
der  Shall,  a  chief  from  Singapore,  and  it  soon  became  a 
L'lrge  and  flourishing  city,  its  in Hueuee  extending  over  all 
the  peninsula  and  tlie  adjacent  islands.  It  was  first  vi- 
sited bv  the  Portuguese  in  \MH,  and  captured  by  them  in 
l.'ill.  "In  1041  it  was  taken  liy  the  Dutch,  and  in  I79S  iiy 
the  English.  The  latter  held  it  till  1818,  when  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  in  18'2.'i  the  latter  finally  ex. 
changed  It  with  us  fur  the  settlements  of  Bencoollen, 
&c.,  on  the  coast  of  .Sumatra.  But  we  much  doubt 
whether  its  possession  be  of  any  material  advantage,  or, 
at  least,  whether  the  advantage  be  at  all  adi>qUHte  to 
countervail  the  expense  it  occasions.  {Kctrhold's  llritis/i 
Scttlcmenls  in  Malacca  ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  (iax.,&e.) 

Malacca  (Straits  ok),  a  channel  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  extending  from  lat.  1°  and  (1°  N.,  and  long.  98° 
and  104°  I'.,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  tlie  N.E. 
and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  S  W.  Its  lengtli, 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  may  be  estimated  at  about  .ViOm.  ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  2.'>  m.  opposite  the  Naning  territory, 
to  neiirly  2(i0m.  at  Its  N.  extremity.  It  Is  the  best 
and  most  frequented  passage  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  China  Sea. 

MALAOA,  an  important  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain, 
k.  Oranada,  and  prov.  of  its  own  name,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  bay,  on  the  .Mediterranean,  (>8  m.  N.E.  (Gibraltar, 
and  2.i4  m.  S.  by  \V.  Madrid  :  lat.  30°  43'  30"  N.,  and 
long.  t°  IV  7"  \\  .  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  ,11,889  ; 
liiit  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  statement, 
and  the  pop.  is  believed  to  amount  to  near  ti.'),0OO,  It  Is 
built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  gradu- 
ally descending  towards  the  sea:  westward  is  the  Vega, 
watered  by  the  great  river  of  Malaga,  which  delivers  a 
large  body  of  water  from  the  E.  end  of  tlie  Sorrania  de 
Honda  ;  and  on  the  othiT  side  rise  naked  rugged  moun- 
tains, overhanging  the  shore,  and  sc.ircely  leaving  room 
for  the  town.  But  the  most  Imposing  view  of  Malaga  Is 
from  the  sea.  "  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  bay, 
flanked  by  lofty  mountains,  and  by  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  its  ancient  fortiflcati(ms  and  castle',  which  cover  the 
hill  rising  Immediately  to  tlie  E.,  and  seem,  from  their 
great  extent,  like  tlie  remains  of  a  former  state."  \  Innlis, 
ii.  130.)  Tlie  street.*,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns,  are  very 
narrow,  many  licing  only  8  11.  wide,  with  others  still  nar. 
rower,  badly  paveil,  anil  dirty  to  a  proverb :  the  houses 
are  high  and  large,  built  riiund  a  court,  the  Interior 
liaviiig  a  clean  ami  neat  appearance,  owing  to  the  aiiuri- 
dant  use  of  whitewash.  I  here  Is  only  one  square  in  the 
town,  and  the  ciiiirches,  as  well  as  convents,  are  so 
crowiled  among  the  houses,  that  their  lieaiity.  If  they 
have  any,  is  efl'ccluallv  ecmcealed.  "  Indeed,'  s.iys  Mr. 
Iiiglls.  "  the  only  hamlsonie  feature  of  the  town  Is  the 
Alameda,  or  public  walk,  the  buildings  round  which  are 
cert.iliily  magnificent;  thi'  other  parts  present  a  lahyriiilh 
of  narrow  Intricate  streets,  inhalitteil  by  the  tradespeople.  " 
(vol.  II.  p.  139.)  The  chief  pul)llc  liiilldlngs  and  esta- 
rarely  known  to  happen.    Native  craft  anchor  much    blishinentsare  acathedral,witnachaptcr,4pi.r.churchc8, 
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n  bishop's  p»luce,  4  liospitala  (ono  of  which  is  for  mi- 
litary), a  IcRiil  seminary,  royul  college  of  muclicino  niid 
surgery,  n  fuiindling  asylum,  a  large  rii'pOt  for  convicts, 
a  custom-house,  and  2  endowed  schools.  Among  these, 
however,  tlie  only  eillflco  worth  notice  is  the  cathedral,  a 
large  Imilding,  having  a  spire  270  ft.  In  height :  like  that 
of  Granada,  it  is  In  the  transition  style,  between  the 
Gotliic  and  clatsiu  ;  the  roof,  instead  of'^being  groined,  is 
divided  Into  numerous  small  clrcul<>r  domes,  somewhat 
like  the  marigold  windows  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and 
the  modern  additions  to  the  hnllding,  though  not  quite 
in  keeping,  are  on  the  wliole  designed  with  good  taste. 
{Cook'i  Sketches  in  Spain,  il.  100.)  The  high  altar  and 
the  pulpit  are  of  flesn-culuured  marble  ;  "  but  the  part 
which  most  rivets  the  attention  is  the  choir,  called  l)y  the 
biographer  I'alomlno  tlic  eiglith  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  admirable  tor  the  perfection  of  Its  carved  works,  re- 
presenting in  very  l)old  relief  the  twelve  apostles,  ond 
most  dUtingiiislied  of  the  saints."  (Townaenit,  ill.  12.) 
On  a  sharp  point  of  rock  comnmndlni;  tiio  city  stands  a 
line  old  Moorish  castle.  In  good  preservation,  called  the 
Oibralfaro  (piob.  Oeln-l-iil-Jdro,  tlio  great  watch-tower), 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Koman  fortress,  but  still  wholly  of 
Araliic  architecture  :  it  is  altogether,  Iwtii  from  its  sliape 
and  situation,  a  very  curious  structure,  and,  if  fortilled  on 
the  modern  system,  migiit  be  rendered  impregnable. 
Another  Moorish  building,  in  tolerable  preservation,  was 
I'lrmorly  the  darsctui  or  dock  for  tiie  ancient  galleys,  now 
used  asastoreliouso.  (Swinburne,  I.  S22.)  The  Aka^aha, 
M\  Arabian  palace,  once  occupied  a  site  near  tlie  shore  ; 
hut  the  greater  part  of  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  custom-house.  At  a  sliort  distance  from  Malaga 
is  one  of  the  magnilicent  but  uiiflnlshcd  undertakings  of 
Charles  II  I.,  a  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  great  river  of 
Malaga,  which  Hows  about  a  league  distant  from  tlie  city ; 
but  tills  work,  on  which  a  great  outlay  was  Incurred,  was 
rendered  useless  a  few  years  afterwards  by  a  work  un. 
dertaken  by  a  bishop,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  brought 
water  into  the  city  by  a  much  shorter  line.  (Cook,  vol.  I. 
p.  lit.) 

Malaga  is  probably  entitled  to  rank  as  the  third  or 
fnurtli  port  of  Spain ;  but  owing  to  tiio  want  of  olHclal 
returns,  and  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  it  is  impossibio 
til  obtain  any  accur.itc  account  of  its  trade.  Tiie  prin- 
ci|ui  articles  of  export  are  wines  and  fruit,  particularly 
nisius,  almonds,  grapes,  ligs,  and  lemons  :  tiiere  is  like- 
wise' a  considerable,  though  smaller,  exportation  of  olive 
oil,  with  brandy,  anchovies,  cumniln-secd,  aniseed,  ba. 
riila,  soap,  &c.  I.cad  is  also  brought  thither  for  shipment 
IVoni  the  mines  of  Aiora  in  Granada.  The  imports  com- 
prise salt-lisli,  iron  hoops,  bar-iron,  and  nails ;  cotton 
fabrics,  hides,  earthenware,  &c.  ;  with  woollen  cloths,  all 
sorls  of  colonial  |ir(Hluee,  butter  and  cheese  from  llol- 
liincl  and  Ireland,  linens  from  (ierinany,  Ike.  The  trade 
uitii  Kngland  has  been  for  some  timediminishing,  owing 
to  our  small  demand  for  Malaga  wine  ;l>ut  tlic  trade  witli 
America  lias  considerably  increased,  owing  to  its  pretty 
\:\tii«  consumption  both  of  the  fruit  and  wine  Bliippc<l  at 
this  port.  Mr.  Inglis  has  given  the  following  details  witii 
rispcct  to  tiie  trade  of  this  port,  which  may  be  IntcrcGting 
to  some  of  our  readers  ;  —  "  The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of 
two  sorts,  sweet  and  dry  ;  and  of  the  former  ol  these, 
iliere  ,-ire  tiirce  varieties:  1st,  the  common  'Malaga,' 
known  and  exported  under  that  name,  in  which  there 
1.4  a  certain  jiroporllon  of  burnt  wine,  which  com- 
iminicates  its  peculiar  taste  to  the  'Malaga:'  tiie  grape 
Iniin  which  this  wine  is  made  is  wliile,  and  every 
h\\{  of  Mala)i,i  contains  no  less  tlian  II  galls,  of  brandy  ; 
'.:illy,  '  Mountain,'  made  rroin  the  same  grape  as  the 
(itliiT,  and,  like  it,  containing  colouring  matter  and 
lirandy,  the  only  diilerenco  lictwern  tlie  two  being,  that 
for  ■  mountain'  the  grape  is  ;ill<iw(d  to  la'come  riper ;  3dly, 
'  l.agriinas,'  tlie  richest  and  tinest  of  the  sweet  wines  of 
M.iKva ;  it  consists  of  the  driipiiings  of  the  ripe  t^rape  hung 
lip.  ami  is  obtainiMl  witlinut  the  a|o>IU'iitioii  oi  pressure. 
riio  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from  tlie  same  grape 
as  till'  sweet  wine,  but  pressed  when  greener;  in  this 
wiiir  llierc  is  \  more  iirandy  th.'in  in  the  liweet  wine  ;  at 
li  L-t  l-l'^tli  part  of  ;lie  dry  Malaga  iieiiig  brandy.  The 
wliolc  produce  of  til.'  Malaga  vineyarils  is  estimated  at 
Irom  It.t.iv  0  to  40,0011  liiitts  ;  iiiit,  owing  to  the  increasing 
stnik  Mfold  wine  in  tile  cellars,  it  is  impossiliie  to  lie  pre- 
I'lM'  ill  tliis  calculation.  The  export  of  Malaga  wines 
may  be  stated  at  aliout  '27,000  butts.  Tiie  princi|ial  m.ir- 
1,1'ts  are  in  the  llnitcil  .States  ami  tlie  states  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, to  wliich  rouiitrh'S  the  exports  are  rather  on  tlio 
imrcase.  Tiie  avera)>e  piiie  of  tiie  wines  sliipped  from 
M.il.iga  docs  not  exceed  ;i."i  tioll.irs  per  butt ;  but  wines 
ai-i'  cMcasiimally  exported  at  so  bigli  aiiriceas  170 dollars. 
M.my  fittemjits  have  iieen  made  at  Malaga  to  produce 
slurry,  but  not  with  perfect  success.  Tlie  Xerel  grape 
li.is  iii'cn  leareil  at  Malaga,  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  its 
iriiivi'  soil  ;  and  the  slicrry  made  at  Malaga  nilglit  be 
iuiiiuiiieed  into  tlic  Kiiglish  iiiarkct  as  sherry,  nor,  from 
il- 1  lii'Mpiiess,  coiiiil  it  Tail  to  comiiiaiiil  a  s.ile.  One  rea- 
son of  the  very  low  price  of  tiic  wines  of  Malaga,  is  the 
clii  .ijiiiesB  of  labour  ;  Held  labour  is  paid  by  '<!J  reals  a 
\oi..   II. 


day  (4irf.),  wages  during  the  fruit  and  vintage  time  being 
about  double. 

"  Next  to  Its  wines,  the  chief  exports  of  Malaga  are 
fruits ;  ai  raisins,  almonds,  grapes,  flgs,  and  leinoni. 
During  Sept.  and  Oct.  Ib30,  the  export  of  raisins 
amounted  to  '2G8,84.'>  lioxes,  and  31,910  smaller  packages. 
Of  this  quantity,  12A,.134  boxes  were  for  the  United 
States ;  V>,h\Z  for  Kngland ;  the  remaining  quantity 
being  for  France,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  Ports, 
S.  America,  and  Holland.  The  raisins  are  of  three 
kinds,  muscatel,  bloom,  or  lun  raisins  and  lexioi.  The 
muscatel  raisin  of  Malaga  is  tiie  iinest  In  the  world,  and 
in  its  preparation  no  art  is  used,  the  grape  being  merely 
placed  In  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned.  The  bloom,  or 
sun  raisin,  is  a  different  grape  from  the  muscatel,  but  tho 
process  of  preparing  it  is  the  lainc  ;  like  the  other,  it  is 
merely  sun  dried.  The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from 
tlic  liquor  In  which  they  are  dipped,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  water,  ashes,  and  oil ;  these,  after  being  dipped, 
are  also  dried  in  tiie  sun.  All  muscatel  raisins  arc  ex- 
ported in  boxes,  and  also  part  of  tlic  bloom  raisins. 
In  1H20,  the  number  of  boxes  of  muscatel  and  bloom 
raisins  exported  amounted  to  320,000,  cacii  box  contain- 
ing 2:>  lbs. ;  H,0l!0,000  lbs.  in  all.  This  quantity  is  inde- 
nendcnt  of  the  export  of  bloom  raisins  In  casks,  and  of 
lexias,  tho  annual  export  of  which  does  not  exceed  3.'),0(KI 
arrobas.  Tiie  export  of  raisins  to  Kngland  has  fallen  off; 
the  export  to  America  lias  constantly  increased.  In  WH, 
7ri  siii|is  cleared  from  Malaga  fur  England,  with  fruit.  In 
1830,  up  to  the  1st  Nov.,  34  vessels  had  cleared  out.  Of 
the  utiier  fruits  exported  from  Malaga,  grapes,  almonds, 
and  Icinims,  are  the  most  extensively  exported.  In  the 
months  of  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1830,  11,612  jars  of  grapes 
were  sent  to  England ;  0,429  to  America;  and  l,(i50  to 
Russia.  During  the  same  period  of  time  5,335  arrobas  of 
almonds  (133,375  lbs.)  were  exported  to  England;  and 
tills  constituted  nearly  the  whole  export:  and  during 
these  months,  also,  there  were  exported  to  England  3,75U 
boxes  of  lemons  ;  to  Germ.iny,  4,'201  boxes  ;  and  to 
Itus.<ia,  840  boxes.  There  is  also  a  largo  export  of  oil  from 
Maliiga."  (Spain,\i.  145— 14'J.) 

Malaga  has  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  a  fine 
mole,  700  yds.  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  alighthouse, 
furnished  with  a  powerful  ligiit,  revolving  once  a  minute. 
A  shoal  that  had  grown  up  round  the  mole-head  has 
been  removed  by  dredging.  Tho  harbour,  which  will 
accommodate  more  tliaii  iU)  mcrciiant  snips,  may  be  en- 
tered with  all  winds,  and  ail'ords  perfect  shelter.  The 
port  dues  to  a  Spanisii  ship  of  300  tuns  amount  to  about 
11/.  lOj. ;  those  to  an  English  vessel  of  the  same  burden 
being  about  21/.  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  12  montlis,  on  paying  2  percent,  ad  valorem 
in  lieu  of  ail  charges  ;  but  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  they 
must  be  cither  entered  f(  r  consumption  or  re-shipped. 
( l'"or  weights  and  measiires,  commercial  details,  &c.,  see 
Com.  Did.,  art.  MiiUina  and  Spain.) 

IMalaga,  independently  of  its  export  trade,  has  m.inu- 
factures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  sail-clotli,  ropes, 
paper,  leather,  hats,  and  soap  ;  an  iron  foundry  and  a 
cigar  manufactory ;  but,  excepting  tiie  latter,  tlicy  are  all 
un  a  small  scale,  and  insuilicient  for  the  consumption  of 
tlio  Inhab.  I'ilchard  and  anchovy  tisheries  also  give  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  market  is  well  supplied,  the  show  of  fruit  in  parti- 
cular being  uneaualieu  in  Spain.  Mr.  Inglis  quotes  tiie 
prices  of  several  leading  articles,  as  follows  :  Beef  and 
mutton,  10  quartos  (about  .Irf.)  per  lb. ;  pork,  14  quartos  ; 
a  fowl,  7  reals  (i.V  ) ;  a  duck,  15  rea'" ;  a  turkey,  from  '20 
to  30  reals  ;  a  rabbit,  10  reals ;  and  a  partridge,  4  reals. 
I'ouitry,  however,  is  here  not  only  exposed  whole,  but 
also  cut  up  into  Joints,  like  iiiitchers'  meat.  A  barrel  of 
anchovies  may  be  bougiit  ibr  2  reals  (4J(/.),  and  many 
other  varieties  of  llsli  are  remarkably  cheap  and  plentiful. 
Potatoes  are  sold  for  7  quartos  tlieii^  liis.  ;  and  excellent 
w  iiie  may  be  procured  for  2  reals  a  bottle,  lireiid,  one  of 
the  dearest  articles  of  food,  fetches  12  quartos  (3\d.),  per 
lb.,  and  eggs  are  sold  fur  b/.  each.  Melons,  pomegia- 
nates,  niui  prickly  pears,  which,  with  fish,  constitute  tlio 
principal  food  of  tiie  lower  orders,  are  so  cheap  as  scarcely 
to  form  an  article  of  exneiiditiire. 

The  general  aspect  ot  the  pop.  of  Malaga  Is  even  morn 
Moorisli  tliaii  that  of  Seville,  and  allords  innumerable 
pictures  of  idleiii'ss.  Iliindrciis  of  tlic  lower  classes  ap- 
jiear  in  the  streets  doing  nothing,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
lolling  against  a  wail,  or  lying  on  the  steps  of  church 
dooi  s,  u  riqiped  in  brown,  ragged,  and  patched  cloaks. 
In  fact,  Malaga  is  noted  for  idleness  and  demoralisation. 
Tho  necessaries  of  life  lieing  so  cheap,  tliero  are  few  mo- 
tives to  industry  :  begging  is  very  common,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  tiio  ill-judged  bounty  of  the  monasteries, 
which,  however,  were  suppressed  in  IH35:  but,  when  de- 
priveil  of  their  legitimate  resources,  the  »in/n  gente  (such 
lieiiig  tii<!  suhiiquct  of  these  people)  are  at  no  loss  to 
liiid,  owing  to  tlie  iiielllciency  of  the  police,  a  few  quartos 
in  Slime  other  way.  i'he  whole  of  tiiem,  indee<l,  are 
thieves;  and  in  so  degraded  a  state  li  public  justice  In 
this  city,  tliat  crimcsof  tiie  darkest  liuepa.-'S  unpnni»licd. 
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The  daip-knife  It  in  frequent  uao  to  gratify  revenge,  and 
murders  often  follow  acts  or  robbery.  (Compare  Inglis, 
ii.  138.  with  Towtuend,  III.  18.)  This  degraded  state  of 
morals  Is  attrlbutrd,  by  8lrC.  Brooke,  partly  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  convicts,  called  piisitiiarim,  are  detaini'd 
here  previous  to  their  dcparturo  for,  and  after  their  re- 
lease from,  the  penal  settlement  of  Ceuta,  In  Africa, 
which  see.  (I.  .')74.)  An  etilclcnt  government  would, 
however,  speedily  change  the  whole  aspect  of  society; 
the  impunity  that  crime  has  so  long  enjoyed  In  this 
miserable  coimtry  being  the  great  cause  of  its  prevalence. 
The  more  respectable  classes  of  the  people  are  described 
as  agreeable,  hospitable,  and  generally  fond  of  society, 
the  ladies  being  equally  witty  and  high-spirited  with 
those  ol'  Seville,  quite  as  showy  In  dress,  and  not  n  whit 
more  strict  In  morals.  The  Italian  Opera  is  a  favourite 
resort,  and  many  ladies  are  good  musicians.  Numerous 
foreigners  also  reside  in  Malaga,  especially  Knglish  and 
Americans,  who  constitute,  with  a  few  of  the  government 
oRlccrs  And  merchants,  the  (tile  of  society.  Most  of 
these  have  country  seals  In  the  environs,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Andalusia.  The 
weather  during  summer  is  intolerably  hot,  and  at  this 
season,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  S. 
winds,  the  inlinb.  exclude  the  sun  as  much  as  iwssible, 
and  remain  at  home  during  the  day  ;  but  when  the  heat 
is  succeeded  by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening, 
the  whole  pop.  Is  astir,  and  after  nightfall  the  young 
people  bathe  for  hours  In  the  sea,  a  practice  quite  as 
conducive  to  health  as  pleasure.  Nervous  and  epidemic 
fevers  are  still,  however,  very  prevalent,  and  sometimes 
carry  olf  great  numbers  of  people. 

Malaga,  like  most  other  cities  of  Spain,  has  had  va- 
rious masters.  Uiiilt  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  called  by 
them  Malacha,  it  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Itomans,  both  of  whom  procured  from 
it  conslderatilc  supplies  of  salt-fish  and  provisions.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  (ioths ;  and  from  them, 
111  714,  to  the  Moors,  who  were  at  lengthdriven  hence  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  HS7.  Tlie  yellow  fever  car- 
ried (i(f  nearly  2'2,0(H1  of  its  Inhab.  in  1803,  and  reappeared, 
though  attended  with  less  fatal  consequences,  in  1813. 
Malaga  was  taken  by  the  French  in  ISIil,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  with  a  liody  of  Spaniards,  oflicered  by 
monks,  and  commanded  by  a  Capuchin  friar ;  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  till  IH12.  (Inglis' i  Spain,  i\. 
1.3li-l.')3.  ;  Townsenii't  Journey,  iii.  10 — 12.;  Cook's 
Skelchet,  I.  18-24. ;  Swinburne,  i.  320—327. ;  Sir  A.  de 
Capeli  Brooke's  Spain  and  ilorocco,  ii.  202 — 207.) 

M  A  I.A  Y  I'EN  IN.S ULA,  a  long  and  narrow  territory, 
forming  a  part  of  India  lieyond  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
the  most  S.  portion  of  continental  Asia,  lying  chiefly  be- 
tween the  1st  and  Nth  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  08th  and 
104th  of  K.  lung. :  It  has  N.  Lower  Siam.  with  which  it 
is  conneeted  by  the  isthmus  of  Kraw  ;  and  is  on  all  other 
sides  surroumled  by  the  sea.  called  on  the  W.  and  S.  the 
.Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore  ;  and  on  the  K.  the 
China  Sea  and  Guliih  of  Slam.  Length,  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.K.,  4.'>0m. :  breadth  varving  from  .W  to  1,50m.  Area 
estimateil  at  4S,0'I()  sq.  m.  As  far  as  lat.  6'^  S.  the  country 
is  claimed  by  the  Siamese ;  but  beyond  that  point  the 

S^nliisula  is  sulHllvldcd  among  indep.  native  states  and 
ritish  colonies,  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows, 
with  their  probable  pop.,  as  estimated  by  Lieutenant 
Newbold:  — 


KxterjriT  .Native  StaU*»' 

I*op. 

Interior  Nalivtr  Statei.      I'op. 

QiiKliili  and  l.iKor     - 
Pcrnk 

.MI,(Hit» 

Itiiniliowe  -        -        .1    g.Otlt) 

.T,,0(HI 

Slmiit«-u{ong      .        •  1    3,i;ilO 

SiiUntfnre  anil  Calang 

1  •i,um 

.foliiil*          ■        .        .  1   .1,0811 

Johore  (including  Mr- 

.Vom|M>le      >        .        . 

2,IMIU 

jnniet  and  .Muar)    • 

Ssooo 

.Ii'llalm 

ll,ll(H) 

r.-itiant{ 

411,1100 

Srimetnti   • 

8,000 

Kein.unnn 

I.OIM) 

Alorlitlnes    ■ciltrmi 

Kalniitan    • 

.VI.Olll) 

orar  tlK  Peniniula  . 

9,000 

TriiiKnnu    > 

.1(I,II(SI 

I'ataiil 

111,11110 

v<xi*»t 

Sd.risn 

Britith  Pmtaiitmt. 

.Malu'.M  and  Vanliig  Ml.lf')        ■        .        -  .17,70/1 

I'ruincc  U'ellwli-j       (IMiJ        .        .        -40,880 

Total  Pop 

ilatinn,  .1 

74,!i8fi HI,SS( 

I 

Physical  Oengraphy.  —  The  central  and  longest  of  the 
mnuntain  chains,  patsing  S.  from  the  table  laud  of  Yun- 
nan. throiiKli  the  t'ltra-tiaiigetic  peninsula,  traverses  this 
terrilorv  In  its  entire  length.  This  mountain  chain 
dimiiiUhes  ill  height  as  It  approaches  the  equator  ;  and  its 
highest  peaks  in  liuinbiiwe  and  .lahiire  pmbably  do  not 
pxceeil  3,1  (Ki  ft.  In  eleviuion  :  while  many  peaks  in  tin' 
N.  part  cif  guedah  are  siippoketl  to  risi-  to  upwards  of 
fi.OOO  ft.  above  the  sea,  M.  ()|ihir,  a  detached  mountain 
In  about  lat.  2<^  .10'  N.,  and  long.  102^  ,10' K.,  has  been 
roughly  estiinaleil  at  nearly  ."i.TIHI  ft.  in  height,  but  it  is 
much  more  lofty  than  any  oilier  summit  In  the  S.  part  of 
the  penliiMila.  Between  the  above  mountain  chain  and 
the  coast,  the  surface  ii  undulating,  covered  with  dense 


primeval  foreita,  or  intcripersed  with  grassy  plains, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the 
N.  An  abundance  of  rivers  descend  to  either  coast.  In 
their  progress  frequently  forming  marshes  and  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  Their  banks  are 
generally  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with  mangrove  and 
other  thickets  ;  and  though  several  of  them  are  broad, 
and  moderately  deep,  tlie  sand-lunks,  coral  reefs,  he.  at 
their  mouths,  usually  preclude  their  navigation  by  vessels 
of  any  magnitude.  A  number  of  verdant  islets  stud 
the  coasts,  especially  the  north-western  and  the  south- 
ern. 

Geology  and  Minerals The  Malay  mountain  chain, 

as  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  explored,  consists  chiefly  of 
grey  stanniferous  granite  and  clay-slate.  At  Its  S.  ex- 
tremity, porphyry  occurs;  hornblende  is  met  wUh  near 
Malacca;  and  quartz  is  very  abundant  around  M.  Ophir, 
and  elsewhere.  The  geology  of  the  K.  coast  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  ;  but  along  the  W.,  laterite,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  is  a  very  prevalent  formation. 
Clay-ilate,  sandstone,  argillaceous  schist,  jasper,  lime- 
stone,  greywacke,  and  limestone,  are  the  other  most 
prevalent  rocks.  Limestone  composes  a  portion  of 
several  of  the  islands  off  the  VV.  coast,  while  those  off  the 
S.  coast  are  chiefly  of  granite  or  sienite.  The  Klephant 
rock  in  the  (jiiedah  territory  is  a  mass  of  calcareous 
breccia,  having  many  stalagmltic  caverns,  and  inter- 
sperseil  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains.  At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
action  ;  and  numerous  thermal  springs,  scattered  over 
the  country,  testify  the  activity  of  subterranean  heat  at 
no  great  distance  below  the  surface.  These  are  siil. 
phureous  and  saline.  'I'he  springs  at  Ayer-pannas,  near 
Malacca,  were  found  by  Newbold  to  have  a  temp,  of  120° 
I'ahr.  at  noon,  and  of  1 13}°  at  fi  a.  m. 

The  Malay  peninsula  produces  tin,  gold,  and  Iron : 
tin  is.  In  fact,  among  its  principal  articles  of  export. 
Mr.  Crawford  observes,  that  tin,  wherever  found,  has  a 
limited  geographical  distribution  ;  but  that,  where  It  does 
exist.  It  is  always  in  great  abundance,  'i'he  tin  of  India 
has,  however,  a  much  wider  range  of  distribution  than 
that  of  any  other  region,  being  found  in  considerable 
quantity  from  long.  USO  to  107°  E.,  and  from  lat.  8°  N.  to 
3°  S.  (Indian  Archip.,  Iii.  450.)  It  has  been  latterly 
stated  that  it  is  found  in  abundance  at  SakSna,  in 
tlie  interior  of  Tavoy,  lat.  12°  40',  and  in  Slam  even  as 
far  N.  as  14°.  At  any  rate  the  Malay  peninsula  a]i- 
pears  to  be  the  centre  of  the  region  in  the  eastern 
seas  in  which  tin  is  distributed ;  and,  including  the 
island  of  Junk-ceylon,  it  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  its  annual  produce  of  this  metal  amounts  to  3-t,600 
piculs  of  133}  lbs.  avoird.  The  ore  of  the  peninsula  is 
extremely  pure,  being  that  which  is  called  stream.  The 
ore  of  Sunjie-i^ong,  Naning,  and  Perak,  is  reported  to 
yield  76  per  cent,  metal,  whereas  the  ores  of  Cornwall, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  European  science  and  in- 
genuity, do  not  yield  more  than  Ih  per  cent.  But  the 
process  of  smelting,  as  conducted  by  the  Malays,  being 
very  defective,  and  adulteration  frequent,  the  peninsular 
tin  (etches  only  from  141  to  1.5  dollars  the  picul ;  -while 
the  tin  of  Banca,  wrought  hy  Chinese,  sells  at  from  lO  to 
Iti}  dollars.  The  export  of  peninsular  tin  may  amimnt 
to  about  2,000  tons  a  year,  including  from  400  to  .500  tons 
received  from  the  Malacca  Straits  and  Banca.  A  large 
portion  is  brought  to  England,  Mahiy  tin  being  now  very 
extensively  imported  for  warehousing  ;  large  quantities 
are  also  carried  to  Holland,  where  there  are  refining 
houses. 

Tlie  Malay  peninsula  does  not  by  any  means  so  well 
merit  the  term  Aurea  Chersonesus,  whicli  has  been  be- 
fore applied  to  it,  as  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra. 
The  exports  ol  gold  from  the  S.W.  coast  of  that  Island 
amount,  according  to  Marsden  and  Hamilton,  to  26,400  iiz. 
a  year,  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  peninsula  is 
roughly  estimated  at  less  than  20,000 oz.  It  coineschieny 
from  the  E.  coast,  and  M.  Ophir,  where  It  occurs  dis- 
seminated through  quartz,  in  thin  granular  veins,  ami 
In  alluvial  deposits.  Iron  is  found  in  Quedah,  but  only 
in  small  quantities. 

The  Climate  is  remarkable  for  its  continual  moisture, 
to  which  circumstance  tlie  m-rpetual  venlure  of  the 
peninsula  Is  mainly  owing.  'I'lie  year  is  divided  into  the 
wet  and  dry  seasons  ;  but  the  term  "  dry  season,"  must 
not  be  understood  in  tlie  same  sense  as  when  applied  to 
the  climate  of  llinilostan  g  for,  during  its  continuance, 
even  three  suiresslve  days  rarely  pass  withmit  a  shower. 
On  the  W.  co.ist  the  dry  season  comes  in  with  the  S.W. 
monsoon  in  May;  the  wet  season,  with  the  N.E.  niiin- 
soon  in  October.  Thiimier  storms,  whirlwinds,  water- 
spouts, and  other  atmosphericd  phenomena  are  frequent, 
especially  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Vrgelable  I'rurtucis  are  both  numerous  and  valuable. 
They  includle  a  host  of  trees,  the  timber  of  wlihh  is 
adapted  for  house  and  ship-building ;  the  finest  fruits  of 
tropical  climates,  bamboos,  canes,  rattans.  Aic,  of  wliiili 
the  jungles  are  In  great  part  composed  ;  the  nreia,  sajjo, 
and  goinuti  palms,  the  catechu,  dragon's  blood,  and  Iiutia 
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rubber  plants,  the  upas  of  the  Javanese,  &c.  It  hai 
been  denied  that  teak  is  Indigenous  to  the  country;  but, 
according  to  Newtrold,  the  inland  Malays  affirm  that  it 
ia  occasionally  found,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
jdti.  The  wild  nutmeg  is  a  native  of  the  country.  The 
true  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove  have  been  long  intro- 
duced, and  thrive  well.  Tobacco,  colTcc,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  the  true  Indigo  (Indigufera  tincloria),Rt<!  cultivated 
with  much  success.  Mr.  Crawfurd  (Kmbuasy  to  Siam, 
SfC,  i.  178.)  estimates  that  the  Malay  peninsula  produces 
2R,000piculs  of  pepper  a  year,  or  about  l-i;Jth  part  of 
the  total  produce  of  the  I''.  Rice,  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  are  not  grown  in  quantities  sufHcient  for  home 
ccmsumptlon,  and  are  therefore  imported  chiefly  from 
Ilengal  and  Sumatra. 

Klephants  roam  over  the  peninsula  in  sreat  numbers  ; 
the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  wild  hog,  the  royal  and  the  spotted 
black  tiger,  2  kinds  of  bears,  and  2  species  of  bison,  the 
axis,  plandok,  musk-deer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  deer, 
the  vampire,  and  manv  varieties  of  bats,  and  numerous 
monkeys,  are  among  the  wild  animals.  The  buffalo  is  a 
native,  and  is  domesticated  ;  but  neither  the  cow,  camel, 
horse,  nor  ass,  are  met  with  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
great  density  of  r.he  jungles  is  considered  unfavourable 
to  the  increase  of  feathered  game ;  but  waterfowl  are 
plentiful,  and  there  are  a  great  many  pheasants  of  the 
richest  plumage.  Crocodiles,  alligators,  and  several 
kinds  of  formidable  serpents,  are  met  with.  The  dugong, 
many  turtles,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fine  fish,  arc 
caught  in  the  surrounding  seat. 

People The  Malays  have  been    ranked  by  some 

authors  as  one  of  the  five  great  families,  or  varieties,  of 
the  human  race.  But  this  opinion  is  by  no  meant 
generally  entertained.  Newbold  says,  "  Both  their  fea- 
tures, and  those  of  the  aborigines  in  the  native  states 
around  Malacca  are  decidedly  characterised  by  the 
Mongol  stamp."  (I.  422.)  And  independent  of  the  Ma- 
lays having  no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to  entitio 
them  to  be  called  a  distinct  variety,  there  appears  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  a  mixed 
race,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Antecedent  to 
tlie  12th  century  of  our  a;ra,  the  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  inhabited,  though 
thinly,  by  a  tribe  of  ichlliyophagi,  and  the  interior  by 
a  race  of  negro  savages,  by  wliose  descendants  it  is 
still  occupied.  In  the  course  of  the  above  century,  a 
body  of  colonists,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of 
Malays,  arrived  on  the  continent,  from  Menankabowe,  in 
Sumatra :  and  whether  by  intermarriage  (as  traditionally 
reported)  or  by  conquest,  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies they  conquered  Sumatra,  the  Sunda,  Philippine, 
and  Alulucca  Isles,  with  many  smaller  groups  ;  and  arc 
now  found  In  all  those  regions,  and  in  Borneo,  &c. ; 
but  without  any  centre  of  unity  or  power.  The  chief 
physical  chaiacturi  of  the  Malay  race  consist  In  a 
brown  colour,  varying  from  a  light  tawny  to  a  deep 
brown  ;  black  hair,  more  or  loss  curled,  and  abundant ; 
the  head  rather  narrow  ;  the  bones  of  the  face  large 
and  prominent;  the  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the 
a|iex ;  and  the  mouth  l.irgc.  The  average  height  of 
the  men  is  ab:>ut  5  ft.  2  In.  A  general  character  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  a  people  so  widely  distributed. 
The  'Malay  inhab.  of  tne  peninsula  are,  however, 
active,  restless,  and  courageous  ;  but  their  courage  is 
not  of  a  steady,  tlelibcrate  character,  but  is  rather  a 
sudden  ungovernable  impulse,  arising  from  n  paroxysm 
of  rage.      "To  their  enemies  they  arc  remorseless,  to 
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tlif-ir  friends  capricious,  and  to  strangers  treacherous.' 
ifliimiltun.)  Perhaps,  their  treachery  to  strangers 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  occasioned  liy  the  behaviour  of 


the  latter,  or  the  antipathy  excited  against  them  by  the 
hi'haviour  of  former  strangers.  Malcolm,  who  remained 
for  some  lime  In  this  region  of  Asia,  says,  that  "  in  their 
Intercourse  with  each  other, domestic  and  private  virtues 
lirevail  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among  the  .idjacent  na- 
tions. A  projieiisity  >'■  gambling  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  the  Malay  charactc-  ;  and  more  especially  a  t.iste  for 
C(H'k-li)ihtliig,  tr)  wiiidi  si)orttlie  Miilay  is  so  passionately 
aiUlicted.  that  his  \..»l  morsel,  the  covering  of  his  body, 
his  »if<'  anil  children,  are  often  staked  on  the  issue  of  a 
biltlc  to  1k'  fou!(ht  by  his  favourite  cock."  Malcolm  ad- 
mits that  a  "disregard  of  human  life,  revenge,  idleness, 
niul  piracy,  may  be  ccmsidered  common  to  Malays.  The 
universal  pr.'ictice  of  going  armed  makes  thoughts  of 
iiiiirder  familiar.  'I'he  right  of  private  revenge  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  even  by  the  chiefs  ;  and  the  taking  of 
lii'e  may  he  atoned  for  by  a  small  sum  of  money."  (  Tra- 
t'i7«,  ii.  124..)  In  the  arts  of  peace  they  are  greatly  in- 
fi'i  ior  to  their  nelghliours  of  .l,iva,  Japan,  Cociiin-China, 
and  .Siam.  The  Malay  language  coincides  with  mnno- 
syllahlc  tongues  in  Its  general  eimstructionond  analogies, 
but  is  properly  polysyllabic  in  its  form.  It  consists  chlelly 
of  Polynesian,  an  Intermixture  of  .Sanscrit  ■iiid  Arabic, 
and  a  dialect  purely  Malayan,  which  last,  liowever,constl- 
tutcs  little  more  than  l-4th  nartofthe  written  and  spoken 
laii;!iiage.   The  literature  of  the  Malays  is  ahnost  entirely 


derived  from  Hindostan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Java, and  Siam. 
Arabic  is  exclusively  their  sacred  language  ;  and  their 
religion  also  has  been  derived  from  Arabia,  all  the  Ma- 
lays, with  trifling  exceptions,  being  Mohammedans. 

The  negro  tribes  which  Inhabit  the  interior  of  the  pen- 
insula are  called  by  the  Malays  Orang  Bcnua,  men  of  the 
soil.  They  appear  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  differing  from 
and  being  Inferior  to  both  the  African  and  Papuan  negro. 
The  average  height  of  the  men  is  only  4  it.  8  inches. 
The  Malay  negroes  arc  thinly  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory  in  and  Iwhind  Malacca,  and  thence  N. 
to  Mergul ;  but  they  probably  amount  in  all  to  only  a  few 
thousands.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  dwell  altogether  In  trees  or  clefts  in  the 
mountains.  A  few  have  learned  a  little  Malay,  and  occa- 
sionally venture  among  the  adjacent  Malay  tribes,  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  and  utensils  ,  but  of  letters  they  know 
nothing.  Copious  accounts  of  both  the  Malays  and  this 
people  may  be  found  in  NcichoM's  Malacca,  Sjc,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  12.  14,  1.5. ;  and  various  details  respecting  the  races 
Inhabiting  the  Malay  countries  are  given  in  the  art.  E. 
Archipelago  in  this  Diet.  (I.  149.).  For  the  Com- 
merce of  the  British  settlements,  see  Malacca,  Sinqa- 
POOB,  &c. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  native  states 
are  tin,  gold-dust,  spices,  elephants'  teeth,  pepper,  sago, 
sugar,  canes,  timber  for  ship  and  house  building,  dam- 
mer,  ebony,  bees'  wax,  betel  nut,  sapan,  and  eagle- 
woods,  hogs,  poultry,  buffaloes,  tiles,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  nrults ;  In  return  for  which,  opium,  salt,  cotton, 
cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  nud  some  European  manufactures, 
are  the  chief  imports.  The  trade  is  principally  with  the 
British  and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  Siam,  China, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  E.  archipelago. 

In  the  15th  century  a  large  proportion  of  this  peninsula 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Siamese,  but 
since  that  time  it  has  been  mostly  divided  into  the  petty 
states  before  enumerated,  the  historical  details  of  which 
are  destitute  of  Interest.  The  successive  settlements 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  at  Malacca, 
&c.,  are  elsewhere  noticed.  The  only  recent  event 
worthy  of  mention  has  been  the  subjugation  of  Quedah 
(or  Keddah)  by  the  Siamese,  begun  In  1821,  and  com- 
pletely effected  within  about  10  years  afterwards.  (Xew- 
hold's  Malacca ;  Cravfiird,  Mnteom,  Hamillon'a  £.  I. 
(lax. ;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man,  <lj-c.,p,issim.) 

MALDA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengsil,  district 
Dlnagepoor,  on  the  Mahanunda.  built  chiefly  of  the  ruins 
of  Gour,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  12  m.  N.  Early 
in  the  present  century  it  had  ;t,000  houses  huddled  toge- 
ther along  the  bank  of  the  river,  wlilch,  during  the  rainy 
season,  nearly  insulates  the  town.  The  E.  I.  Company 
established  a  factory  here  as  early  as  the  17th  century ; 
and  there  were  formerly  some  prosperous  French  and 
Dutch  silk  and  cotton  factories  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
trade  of  Malda  has  now  sunk  into  irreparable  decay, 
its  manufactured  good.s  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
competition  of  those  introduced  into  India  from  Eu- 
rope. 

BIAI.DIVE  ISLANDS,  or  MALDIVES,  a  chain  of 
isLinds  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  between  the  IsC 
deg.  of  S.  and  the  7th  of  N.  lilt.,  a  distance  of  about  flf.0 
Stat.  m.  ;  and  between  72»  48'  and  73°  48'  E.  long.  The 
Laccadive  Islands,  to  the  N.  of  the  Maldives,  may  not 
improperlv  be  considered  a  continuation  of  this  island- 
system.  They  are  of  coralliixe  formation,  arranged  in 
i  round  or  oval  groups  called  atolls,  separjited  by  «e- 
i  vcral  channels,  which  m<iy  be  safely  navigated  by  ships 
I  of  the  largest  size.  The  different  groups  are  sur- 
1  rounded  bv-  coral  reefs,  on  whkh  the  surf  beats  vio- 
lently i  but  between  the  Islands  the  sea  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  forms  safe  harbours  for  small  craft. 
j  These  islands  have  been  rarely  visited  by  Europeans, 
though  lying  in  the  direct  route  to  India.  All  that  tire 
of  any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  palms  and  other 
trees  ;  but  no  edifice  has  been  seen  In  sailing  (last  them, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  th.U  none  exists  higher  than 
a  cocoa  tree.  The  Maldives  produce  millet  and  other 
small  grains,  of  which  they  have  two  harvests  a  year; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  rice  and  wheat,  which  are 
imported.  Esculent  roots  and  fruits  arc  found  in  the 
great!  St  profusion  ;  and  poultry  arc  extremely  abundant, 
and  bred  with  little  or  no  attention.  There  arc  neitlu^r 
horses  nor  dogs,  and  but  few  horned  cattle.  Fishing  is 
an  Impcirtant  occui'atlon,  especially  that  of  cowries,  a 
species  of  shell?  used  as  money  in  small  payments  in 
lllndostan  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  extensivo 
districts  of  Africa.  The  Inliiib.  trade  with  Hindostan, 
Sumatra,  &c.,  arriving  at  Hi-lasore  and  other  ports  of 
British  India  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  with  cowries, 
coir,  the  pro<liico  of  the  cocoa  tree,  salted  flsh,  loitolse- 
shi'll,  &c.  ;  .ind  Siiiling  homeward  with  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon, taking  rice,  sugar,  inannfartured  goods,  tobacco, 
*c.  The  people  of  the  Maldives  are  Mohammedans,  and 
probably  of  nii  .\rablc  stwk.  They  live  under  a  sultan, 
who,  according  to  Ilamiltim,  resides  in  !Male,  an  Island 
about  3  in.  in  circuit,  fortified  by  walls  and  batterict, 
S  2 
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on  which  above  100  ptecei  of  artillery  are  mounted.  The 
Sultan,  however,  considers  himself  dependent  on  the 
British  Rovernnient  of  Ceylon,  towhieli  ho  sends  an  an- 
nual emliHssy.  {Geuf;.  Journ.  ii.  72—92.;  E.  I.  Gax.) 

MALDON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  river  port,  and 
market-town  of  bngland,  co.  Essex,  hund.  Dengey,  on 
the  Chelmer,  M)  m.  S.W.  Colchester,  and  37  m.  K.N.E. 
London.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  tlic  par.  of 
lleybridge  with  the  old  lior.)  4,719  acres.  I'op.,  in  1831, 
4,89ft.  "  The  town,  which  is  neither  paved,  lighted,  nor 
watched,  and  does  not  appear  to  bp  in  a  flourishing  cun> 
dition,  occupies  the  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  tj.  side  of  the 
Chelmer,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street, 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  the  G.  end  of  this  street 
forming  the  portion  called  'the  Hythe:'  two  other 
•treetr,  one  from  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  and  the  other 
fro.ii  its  W.  end,  unite  at  the  bott.im  of  the  hill,  and  ex- 
tend across  the  Chelmer  into  an  almast  insulated  flat 
called  '  Votnian's  Marshes.' "  (Mun.liouml.  Hep.)  The 
town-hall  is  an  old  building  near  tlie  junction  of  the 
streets  at  the  W.  end  of  tiie  town,  and  not  far  from  it  is 
an  extensive  range  of  barraclts:  tlu're  is  also  a  small 
bor.  gaol.  MaUion  had  formerly  3  parishes ;  hut  two  of 
them  have  been  long  consolldatiHl.  The  largest  churcii, 
that  of  All  Saints,  near  the  town-hall,  is  an  ancient  and 
very  large  iKlilice,  with  a  square  tower,  surmountrd  l>y  a 
curious  Irianiiulnr  spire.  St.  Mary's  is  a  spaci(m8  builiiing, 
at  tnc  lower  cud  of  the  town,  said  to  have  been  foinuied 
before  the  Norman  conquest;  t>ut  the  tuwi'r  and  \V.  end 
were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.  The  united  vi- 
carage of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's  is  in  priv.ite  patron- 
age, the  rretory  of  St.  Mary's  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  St.  Peter's  tower  is 
the  only  part  now  standing  of  that  disrsed  par.  cliurch, 
and  annexed  to  it  is  a  building  formed  of  (lie  old  ma- 
terials, which  li:is  been  long  useil  as  the  depository  of  a 
valuable  library  containing  .'i,3,'IO  vols.,  IxqucaUied  to 
the  town,  in  I7ii4,  liy  Archdeacon  Plume,  founder  of  the 
Plumian  prnfessnrsldp  of  ai.tri>nomy  in  the  univeisity  of 
Cambridge  :  the  tower  part,  which  lias  since  been  iiuicli 
enlarged,  is  occupied  !>)'  the  n.itional  school,  rurnl.Nhing 
instruction  to  about  '270  poor  children  of  b  ith  sexes. 
Tile  gr.immar-acliool,  founded  In  |ii2l,  received  an  ad- 
ditional endowmint  fruin  Dr.  Plume,  who  also  gave  it 
an  exliihltion  in  Christ's  Colli'ge,  Cuu'brid'ie.  The 
estates  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  yield  about 
62/.,  which,  after  some  slight  ileductious  lur  land-tax, 
and  repairs,  are  paid  over  to  the  head-mnster :  fi  free- 
scholars  receive  classical  instruction  gratis,  p.iyiog  a  fee 
for  other  branches  ;  and  there  are.  besides  these,  aliout 
12  pay-scholars.    Dr.  Plume  lellt  also  a  considerable  pro- 

fert)   (the  ainnial  produce  of  whieh  amoun's  to  aliout 
MO/.)  fur  the  clothing  and  instruitiou  ol  l.'i  poor  bovs, 
and  ilie  foundation  of  a  neeli-day  1,'eture  in  the  eliurcli ; 
Ix-aldes  which,  he  built  a  woriiliouse,  lately  sold  under 
the  piovlslons  of  tlie  Pour-law  Ameu<lnieiit  Act.    There 
isalsoahirK<'  Lan<astrlan  tcliool,  with  tvto or  three  minor 
charities,  and  money  bequests,     {('itrir.  (.'i<iii'n.,'A'tU  Hf- 
parl,  pl.t    The  Ii.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Mtthodists,  and 
llaiilisls,  have  their  ropoclive  plaies  of  worship  ;    at-  i 
liu'hi'il  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  are  respi'ct-  j 
nlily-utteniled  Suiiduy-tcliools.    "  Muldon  Is  n<it  a  iiianu-  i 
facturing  town  ;  but  it  carrli's  on  a  considerable  liiune 
trade  in  coal,  iron,  i  halli.  and  liuilier,  which  it  exchanges 
for  (iirn,  and  otluT  f.irming  prodiiie.     '.''here  l>elonged 
to  the  port,  in  l'<3(i.  Illli  ships,  ol  the  aggrexnte  liurden 
of  fi.'.i.V)  tons,     (iross  customs  revi'nue.  ni  l^iil,  ii,l'.t<.l/"  j 
'I'he  {ini\v  of  llie  town,  liowi'ver.  is  s.ihl  to  be  di'cllning; 
anil  the  principal  i  ause  axigneJ  Is  the  new  navlKntioii 

to  ('hehoslonl,  wliith  has  I ii  i.irrlril  I  m.  \.  ot  Mal- 

don  iilong  the  ailja<'ent  vida»ie  ol  llej  liriilgu  to  the  III.k  k- 
witer.    {Mun   Corp.  Ilr/uirl.) 

M.dilon  claims  to  lie  a  bor.  by  presrrl,>tlon  ;  but  its 
flr«t  charier  iates  as  l.ir  liaik  as  il.Vi,  anil  w.i<  co.illrined 
by  I'll  ward  Land  SMhsequent  innniiri  lis.  The  present 
uiiinli  l|>al  otilcers  comprise  a  mayor  and  3  other  alder- 
liieii,  Willi  12  couiicillois  ;  a  ciiiimivsion  of  the  |K'aee  is 
belli  iiiiiler  a  recoriiir.  < 'or|ioratloii  revenues  In  IKIU, 
7X.I/  .Miiliion  h  IS  sent  2  iiieiiis.  li  the  II  ol  ('.  since  llie 
reltin  of  IMw.iiil  I.  Down  li  llie  Keroiiii  Art,  the  I'nin- 
clil.e  w.is  ves'.cil  in  llie  residi'iil  ,imi  itoii-resideiit  Iree- 
nicn,  by  lilrlh,  iiiar<hige,  servlluili',  tiifl,  or  purchase, 
The  liiiiiiid.'iry  Acl  eiil.irgiil  the  iliiills  of  the  lior.,  by 
h.cluilluK  In  it  the  par.  of  lieylirlilge,  lleglstered 
electors.  In  lM:f.i.40,  K7ii,  In  rases  of  suice^sioii  to  biir- 
uiiitv  tenures,  the  custntn  ofhorniigh  r,iii;llsh  prevails 
hi're.  .M.irkeli,  well  aiiemleil.  i.ii  Sutuiday;  ciillle- 
f.ilr.,  Sell   1.1,  iiiiil  M.    (/',()/.  Ilni..  ,V.-.( 

MAI.nON.MiO.atorllllril  sea  |uirt  to»n'>rilie  lliinda 
llrleiilal  In  S.  ,\  nerica.  on  llie  N.  hank  of  Ihe  Plata,  not 
fir  from  the  iihmiIIi  of  Us  astiiary,  and  a'l  m.  P..  ,Monle 
Video  Its  hiirlHiiir  Is  shellered  Irn  n  S  I  winds  by  Ihe 
•mall  Ishind  of  linrrlll,  hut  It  has  lillle  ,leplh  Pop,  iiii- 
lerl.ihi.  "  Mitldoiiado  is  n  quiet,  foilnrii,  little  Iohii, 
iHiHt  Hilli  Ihe  siiei'ls  riiiiniiiii  ill  right  ninths  lo  ■  ,ieh 
ollipr,  Hiid  having  In  III '  uiildli'  a  large  /i/mn  or  sqiiire, 
V  Inch,  friiiii  its  si/e,  ri  n  lers  the  sCHiilhiess  of  Ihe  popil- 
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lation  more  evident.  It  possesses  icarcely  any  trade,  the 
exports  being  conflned  to  a  few  hides  and  live  cattle. 
The  inhabs.  are  <;hlefly  landowners,  with  a  few  shop- 
keepers, and  the  necessary  tradesmen,  such  as  black- 
smiths  and  carpente/n,  who  do  nearly  all  the  business  for 
a  circuit  of  50  miles  round.  The  town  la  separated  from 
the  river  by  a  hand  of  sand-hillocks  eliout  a  mile  broad  : 
it  is  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  an  open,  sliglitly 
undulating  country,  covered  by  one  uniform  layer  of  fine 
green  turf,  on  which  countless  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  graze."  (Darwin't  Voyage  qf  the  Adventure  and 
lieaglt,  vol.  ill.  p.  45.) 

MALLUW,  an  Inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
high  ro-td  lietween  Cork  and  Limerick,  IB  in.  N.by  W. 
the  former,  and  37  m.  S.  tlie  latter  city.  Mallow,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  being 
united  by  a  bridge  of  II  arches,  with  its  suburb  of  Ually. 
dahecn  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  is  included 
in  the  pari.  bor.  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  \iM)  acres,  and  liad,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  7,099.  It  consists  principally  of  one  main  and  well 
built  street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river;  and  has  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  a  K.  C.ith.  chapel,  2  Methodi't 
chapels,  an  Independent  meeting-house,  a  court-liouse, 
a  bridewell,  barracks,  and  intlrmary,  with  commodious 
bath.s,  a  public  reading-room,  library,  &c.  tin  its  W. 
side  are  the  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  the  property  of  tlie 
lord  of  tlie  manor.  There  are  here  two  scliools,  one  at- 
tended liv  about  '2U0  bovs,  and  the  otiicr  by  about  1 3(1  girls, 
both  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
town  is  surrou'i-l'^l  by  thriving  plantations,  and  is  situ.ited 
in  a  peculiarly  rich  and  well  cultivated  part  of  the  coun- 
try. "  Though  the  river  be  not  navigable,  and  that 
Mallow  has  no  manufactures,  it  is  yet  considered  one  of 
tlie  liest  country  towns  of  its  sort  in  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters 
that  it  possesses,  the  properties  of  which  are  much  the 
same  at  tliose  of  Clifton,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  tip  re 
is  a  very  unusual  number  of  country  gentlemen's  houses, 
occupied  by  families  of  the  first  respectability."  {I'ml. 
lloumlarylleport.)  .Several  Ihair  mills  have  been  esta- 
blished on  llie  Blackwater,  and  there  is  a  brewery  in  the 
town,  and  a  salt  work  and  some  quarries  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  ;  but  the  great  dependence  of  the  inhabs.  is  on 
Its  extensive  retail  trade,  and  on  the  resort  of  visiters  to 
its  Sp^t,  Branches  of  the  provincial  and  ngricultur.il 
iianks  were  opened  here  in  INS.'!,  Post  otiice  revenue  in 
IM.30,  70(1/,  ;  ill  |H3(i,  83li/.  Mallow  was  incorporated  liy 
charter  of  James  I.  in  Kil'J,  which  vested  tiie  right  i  i' 
sending  2  inems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  in  the  provost  ami 
12  burgesses.  But  this  charter  fell,  in  no  very  long  time, 
into  disuse;  for  abov«  a  century  since  the  corporate 
hody  was  extinct,  and  the  right  uf  electing  the  iiiems. 
for  the  bor.  vested  in  the  frrehiMirt  t]f  Ihe  miDini; 
which  comprised  1, Till  acres,  and  li.id,  in  l>*,'ll,a  pop,  of 
7,'>NN.  Since  the  union.  Mallow  bus  relurned  1  nii'iii. 
lo  the  imperial  II,  of  C. ;  and  the  Boundary  Act  aitercii 
tile  limits  of  the  pari,  lior,,  as  already  stated,  liy  Inclndiiig 
ill  it  the  suburb  of  llallydalieeii,and  excluding  the  coiiutiy 
(lart  of  tlK-  manor,  liegistered  eleclors,  in  lH39.4n,  i.h3. 
The  bor.  has  a  court  leet  tvslce  a  year,  and  a  court  lur 
delits  under  M.  every  third  Wednesday,  tieiieral  sessions 
are  held  ill  April,  and  iiettv  sessions  every  Tin  siliiv. 
Markets  on  Tuesdays  anil  Krldnys  ;  lairs  on  I'st  Jan.  (lor 
pigs),  slirove  Monday,  I  lib  May,  2.'ilh  July,  and '/Nth  (let. 

MAI.^II'.UV,  a  town  of  Ithenlsh  Prussia,  gov.  Alx-I.i- 
(^hapelle,  cap,  circ,  on  the  Warge,  close  to  llie  llclgi  in 
frontier,  ami  Ht  in,  S.  Aix-la-t'hapelle.  Pop,  in  Ih.Im, 
4,212.  it  has  a  noble  (liiirch,  foriiierly  licloiiging  lo  a 
rich  Beneillcline  alibev,  a  fine  iirlv,ile  rahinet  of  iiiediih, 
antiiiiies,  M.,  and  Is  tlie  seat  of  Ihe  council  lor  (he  circle, 
a  police  courl,  and  lioarii  ofiaxatlou.  It  has  some  iiiiiierul 
spilnga,  siiiiiliir  to  those  at  Spa.  and  maliulactures  ol  line 
woollen  cliilh,  glue,  and  soa|i ;  but  It  Is  chielly  lioleil  Inr 
Its  maniifaclure  of  leather  lor  boot  soles,  with  which  it 
supplies  a  coiisldenible  port!on  of  (ierniany.  Then'  are 
said  to  be  .'ill  tanneries  hi  active  em|ilo)ineiit  :  liiilis  are 
Imported  priiicipully  from  S,  America,  and  Itark  I'miii 
the  fore»l  ot  Ardennes,  Ulerghaui ;  Sihreibrr,  (iiiuk 
ilii  /thin.  )(c.) 

MAl..MI'.SIirnY,  a  pari,  bor,  market-low  ii.  and  par. 
of  i;nglaiiil.  III.  Wills,  build,  of  same  mime,  on  Ihe  Ainii, 
I7tm.  N.N.W,  llalb.  and  Nli  ni,  W,  London,  Pop  nl 
pari.  bor.  (which  iiiiliides,  wllb  the  old  lior.,  two  "ill. 
pars.,  and  Ihii  several  pars,  of  llriikenlioroiigli,  l.liail- 
toii.  (iarsdoii  Le,i,  (ireiil  and  I.ltlh-  Soinerlord,  I'oxli  v, 
and  llreinlillhiim),  in  IKII.  li.lKft.  'I'he  low  ii.  Iinineily 
foilliled  and  more  extensive.  Is  pleasantly  slliialeil  mi  a 
lull  close  III  the  Avon,  by  which  It  Is  nearlv  eiicin  l.il, 
and  which  Is  liere  <  rossiil  by  six  litlitges.  Il  coiisMs  nl 
three  princlpnl  streets,  Iwo  of  wlilch  runiiinu  parall<  I 
are  inlersecled  b)  llie  third  In  an  open  space  lie  ii  Hi.' 
ceulre  of  Ihe  town  is  Ihe  iiiarket-crnis,  an  nctiiiii.iil  ir 
tiirreled  striuliire,  with  flying  Inilln  ..sea  anil  Imilily 
carved,  supiiiised  lo  liave  been  eieclcil  In  llie  rei,  n  lil 
Henry  \  111.    'i'liere  appear  to  li.iic  been  Inriiicrlj  v. 
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reral  churches  in  Malmsbury ;  but  it  now  containt  only 
one,  tlio  living  being  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  Weslcyan  Methodists,  Uaptists,  Uni- 
tarians, and  Moravians,  have  likewise  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  three  Sunday  schools. 
Two  free-schools,  one  of  which  Is  conducted  on  the  na- 
tional system,  and  well  attended,  furnish  instruction  to 
poor  elnUlrcn  of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  two  sets  of 
almshouses.  "  Malmesbury  is  not  a  place  of  any  trade, 
nor  Is  It  even  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  No  new 
buildings  are  rising  in  the  suburbs,  and  it  contains  few 
houses  appearing  to  be  occupied  by  persons  In  indepen- 
dent circumstances :  indeed,  it  has  altogether  the  air  of 
a  place  on  the  decline,  and  must  now  Ijc  considered  as 
entirely  an  agricultural  town.     {Pari.  Bound,  tirp.) 

The  bor.,  which  is  of  high  antiquity,  received  its 
governing  charter  from  William  III. ;  and  it  was  consi- 
dered too  insigniflcunt  to  be  included  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  has  senC  2  mcms.  to 
the  il.  of  C.  from  the  23  Kdward  1. ;  the  franchise,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  the  high  steward, 
alderman,  and  12  chief  burgesses.  The  Boundary  Act 
enlarged  its  limits,  by  including  with  it  the  two  out- 
pars.,  as  above  mentioned.  Registered  electors,  In 
I.S3!l-40,  'lf\T.  Markets  on  .Saturday,  and  a  cattle  market 
on  tlie  last  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  March,  April, 
and  June,  llorsu  and  cattle  fairs,  March  28.  April  2S. 
and  June  li. 

A  nunnery  was  founded  here  at  the  close  of  the  (ith 
century.  Other  monasteries  were  formed  here  in  the 
two  following  centuries  }  and  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able and  riaiiig  consequence  as  the  resort  of  religious 
lecliises,  including,  among  of  .  establislimcnts,  an 
abbey,  which  afterwards  attalni  .  ■>  high  celebrity.  The 
Danes  destroy(ul  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  tlth  cen- 
tury ;  but  monastic  wealth  and  tlie  benellcence  of  princes 
soon  restored  its  prosperity,  which  It  enjoyed  almost 
without  Interruption  till  the  Reformation.  The  chief 
nioiiiiment  of  Malmesbury's  departed  greatness  is  its 
abbey,  tlie  entire  buililings  of  which,  with  the  eliurch, 
covered  aliout  4.5  acres.  Little,  beyond  mere  found- 
ation walls,  is  now  left  except  the  church,  which  appears 
to  have  been  avery  mngnilicent  structure,  and  presents 
fome  tine  specimens  of  different  a?ras  of  architecture,  but 
chielly  of  tlic  early  KnglUh.  It  was  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  and  an- 
otber  at  the  \V.  end,  the  front  of  which  was  exquisitely 
^nli^hed  ai,d  adorned  with  sculpture,  having  also  a  very 
One  ivinduw  filled  with  painted  glass.  During  the  civil 
war),  however,  wlieu  .Malmesbury  was  repeatedly  be- 
sieged, both  by  the'  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  the 
cliiirch,  already  partly  dismantled,  siillbred  great  injury; 
liiitli  \U  towers  were  battered  down,  its  cloisters  dc- 
niolished,  and  now  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  building  is 
staiuliiigi  but  the  ruliis  are  lilghly  interesting,  and  tha 
K.  poicli  is  one  of  (he  linest  specimens  of  its  kind  In 
I  England.  In  the  town  are  several  other  remains  of  an- 
cient monastic  and  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and  about 
I  in.  from  it  is  a  Held  called  Cams-hills,  In  which  arc  evi- 
dent vestiges  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

Malmesbury  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  Aldlielni  and  Johannes  8cotus,  William  ol  Malmrs- 
bury,  second  only  to  the  Venerable  llede  aiming  our 
early  historians;  and  Ilohbes,  so  eminent  by  his  mela- 
pliysical  and  political  spccnlatinns,  "as  a  n.itive  of 
Sl.ilineslinry,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  i.5S'<.  (/Vic/. 
/I'./i.  ,■   lliiilon'.i  Arch.  .Inliq.  «/(,'.  Hiitnin.  vol.  1.) 

.'\IAI..M(), a  strongly  fortined  seu-|iort  town  of  Sweden, 
cap.  the  Ian.  Mallndlins,  on  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite 
(''>|ii<nliagi'n,  and  HI)  in.  S.W.  t'lnistianstnilt.  I'op. 
I  l-.Mii  H,7(l!i.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  li.n  wide  .streets 
and  a  tine  market  place.  Il  Vas  a  citadel,  two  cluirchis, 
t»o  InKpltuls,  nianulactures  of  wikiIIcii  cloth,  stockliigi, 
piepiireil  »klns,  carpets,  hat.«,  gloves,  tolmcco,  starch, 
Ki.ip,  lonking-glasKes,  &e..  and  a  brisk  trade  in  llio  pro- 
diiils  orihete  establlshineiiis.aiid  ill  corn  ;  Its  port,  how- 
ever, admits  only  small  vessels. 

M.VI.O  iSr.),  a  forllliel  sea-port  town  of  Frame, 
il.  p.  Ille-et- Vil.ilne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  llrllNh  (  h.iii. 
ncl,  4lt  m.  N  N.W.  Ileiincs,  ami  'inn  m.  W.  b\  H.  I'arls. 
I..1I.  4S'  y.\'  :«"  N.,  I.ing.  •/'  11*  .'i|"  W.  Pop.  (|K8(i) 
ti.il'.i.  I'lie  town  IS  built  at  the  inoiilli  of  ilie  llance, 
CHI  llie  peiiinsnla  of  Aron,  roiinecleil  with  the  iiiain- 
I mil  by  a  raiisi  way.  It  is  defeiiiled  by  strniig  walls 
viilli  iMiir  biisfloiis  eonstriictril  by  \  ailb.ni,  Jiiid  a  castle 
limit  by  Anne  Duchess  ol  lUltt.my.  On  Its  N.  side  II  Is 
Inarie.'slhle  ;  but,  from  the  uniif  of  iiiilwork),  Il  cniild 
.,  .s  hold  out  against  a  regular  siege.  The  liivn  U  In 
in.iiiv  parts  well  Imilt,  and  has  some  excellent  houses. 
Its  chief  public  edlllces  are  . I  cathedral,  bishop's  palace, 
tiiun-hall,  fhi'.'ilre,  hospital,  liiui  id  ling  asylum,  comiiiiiiiat 
colU'ge,  Hiid  exchiiiige,  The  port,  in  the  H.  side  of  the 
timn.  is  ciiniiiioiliiiiis  and  secure,  bnl  Is  rallier  dllllciill 
ol  I'litr.'uice,  and  dries  iif  low  naler  ;  thoiigli  at  high 
»Hti'r  springs  II  h.is  a  dentil  of  aliove  t'ltl.  In  \'<:'Ai, 
liiiHiver,  the  I'reuch  t'Irininir  passed  nretoluflnn  fur  the 
VKiintrucllou  lure  of  a  floa'ii'g  Jock  or  bc.slii.     I'  has  a 
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good  roadstead  N.W.  of  the  town,  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Ranee,  ysrhich  is  defended  by  various  forts ;  the 
principal,  La  Conch^p,  bidng  constructed  on  an  all  but  in- 
accessible rock, aconsiderabledistanceofl' shore.  St,  Mala 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  l)oard  of  artillery,  &c.,  and  is  the  residence  of 
various  foreign  consuls,  ft  has  a  hydrographical  school 
of  the  first  class,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  royal 
tobacco  factory,  naval  rope- walks,  and  dry  docks  for  tho 
building  of  vessels  of  various  sizes.  It  has  also  manufac. 
turea  of  fishing-nets  and  hooks,  pulleys,  and  other  ma- 
rine fittin,;s,  soap,  &c. ;  a  considerable  trade  in  pro- 
visions with  the  French  colonies,  a  brisk  coasting  trade, 
and  numerous  vessels  emidoyed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and 
whale  fisiu'ries.  St.  Malo  has  given  birth  to  heveral 
distinguished  person:.;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  brave  admiral  Duguay  dc  Trouin,  Jacques  I'artier, 
Maupertuls,  La  Bouraonnaye,  &C.  (Hugo,  art.  J/le-el- 
yUaine,  Sic.) 

MALPAS,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Knglitnd,  co. 
Chester,  bund.  Broxton,  13  m.  N.N.W.  Chester,  and 
I.W  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  2.^140  acres :  ditto 
of  township,  2,110  acres.  I'op.  of  township  in  I8,'ll, 
1,004.  The  town,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  Cheshire,  and  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  comprises  3  tolerably  built  and  well-paved 
streets.  The  living  Is  divided  into  2  rectories.  In  tlie 
patronage  of  the  Kgerton  and  Drake  families.  Tho 
church  (formerly  the  chapel  to  a  Chlniac  nion.isH-ry),  n 
structure  of  unlvewn  stone,  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  without  either  aisle  or  steeple  ;  It  Is  highly  or- 
namented, and  some  of  Its  decorations  are  snp|io.sed  to 
belong  to  the  Saxon  <cra.  There  are  also  2  chapels  of 
case  wlihin  the  par.  ;  and  several  denominations  of  dis- 
senters have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  gram- 
mar school  was  founded  here  in  the  I7th  century:  but 
the  free  instruction  Is  limited  to  U  boys,  appointed  by 
Lord  Cholmondley.  The  master's  salary  from  the  en- 
dowment is  2.'i/.,  with  a  good  house,  Ike. ;  and  he  is 
also  permitted  to  receive  pay  scholars,  of  whom  there 
wreL'tln  18,36.  Alport's  school  (founded  in  I7I!I)  lint 
property  yielding  an  income  of  I  111/.,  and  tiirnislies 
good  plain  inslrnctiou  to  boys,  girls,  and  reci'nily  alto, 
to  infants,  will  elnthing  for  14  boys.  In  I83)i,  tlierewcre 
in  Attendance  4'.l  infants,  87  hoys,  and  about  Ml  girls. 
I'hc  other  charities  comprise  an  almshouse  for  )i  poor 
women,  with  an  allowance  of  bread  and  money  :  and 
large  sums  have  been  left,  at  dill'erent  times,  for  the  re- 
lief of  tlie  poor.  (Cliiir.  l'uiHm.,'Mit  Hifi.)  Malpas  is 
an  agricultural  town,  and  derlvis  Its  ihii-f  import- 
ance from  Us  large  market  for  cheese,  and  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  dalry-larm  district.  Markets  on 
Monday  :  cattle  and  cheese  tiiirs,  April  I).,  July  '.^.'i.,  and 
Dec.  8. 

MALPLAQt'KT,  a  small  village  of  France,  df'p.  du 
Nord,  l«m.  N.N.W.  Avesnes.  This  place  Is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate 
eouHlcts  of  modern  times.  On  the  lltli  of  Seniemlier, 
17011,  the  allied  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Kugene,  attacked  the  French  ainiy  under 
Marshal  Villars  in  llieir  eiitrenclied  camp  near  Malpla- 
qm-t.  The  comlial  was  maintained  on  liolli  sides  with 
niKlaiiiited  courage  tiid  resolulion;  but  in  the  end  the 
allies  succeeded  In  forcing  the  entreiicbmenls.  'I'lie  vic- 
tory, however,  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  iliovo 
20.IHI0  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Thnngh  vaiuiiiislnd, 
the  loss  of  the  Frciiili  did  not  exceed  half  tha'  nuiidier, 
and  they  effected  llieir  retreat  in  good  order.  AccnrdInK 
to  Voltaire  (.SKi/c  i/i  l.ntiif  XI V.,  lap. 21.).  who  derived 
Ills  Inl'iirmitlou  from  Marshal  Vill.irs,  the  army  of  tl  ' 
allies  iimouuted  to  80,(KKI,  and  that  of  the  French  to 
70,(Kio,  ihoiiKh  other  accounts  ripresenl  I'.ieh  army  as 
alioiit  IINI.IIIKI  stroiiv  ;  but,  whichever  be  the  more  cor- 
rect staleiiient,  lliire  are  ceitaliily  very  few.  If  any,  in- 
stances of  so  great  a  carn.ige  hi  aningiigement  v  here  the 
deleated  atmy  effi'deil  an  orderly  ntreat. 

MAL  1  A  (an.  Mililn),  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  iM'liingiiig  to  Cueal  llrllaln.  t.'i  m.  S.  S.W.  Capo 
I'assaio,  In  Sicily,  ard  I'.iH  m,  N  Iripoll,  in  Aliica, 
Valetta  Its  port  :ind  cap.  being  in  hit.  ;ift '  .^4' fi"  N., 
long.  14*.^ 31'  III''  I'..  F.xtrcnie  length,  17  m  ;  do,  breadth, 
'.»ni  ;  area,  !I8  sq.  m,  Kstimaled  pup.  In  Ih3h  (exclusive 
of  Ciii/>,ii),  lliil.lHIl:  pop.  ofliorio,  lti..'>34  ;  the  nmidier 
or  lliltMi  In  both  Islands  iH'Ing  estimated  nt  4..WI.  mid 
that  of  theiitlier  I'lirrii'iiers  at  .t.llii.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
oval  slinpe,  rising  preclpllnnsly  from  the  water's  edne  on 
the  S.  .iiiil  S.W,  The  siitfiice  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  ti.clined  plane,  sliplng  gradually  frnui  Its  lil|ilieit 
elevali-u  (about  I,2IHI  It.  in  the  S  W  )  lo  the  more  level 
land  on  llie  N  I'  side,  where  it  dips  into  the  ocean.  The 
subslr.itiim  cnnslsts  of  soil  calcareous  sandstone  only 
seantily  covered  ullh  soil,  gri  at  part  of  which  has  been 
carrli'if  thillier  from  ntlier  cnuiti  h's,  or  nrtlllclidlj  created 
by  breaking  the  snrfaci'  of  the  soft  nnk  Into  small  frag- 
ments, itlilch  crun.blehv  ixpoaiirpto  the  air,  and  In  tliu 
course  of  two  or  Ihiee  )ears  become  gmiil  soil  II  li,.i 
ni'llher  lukviiur  river ;  find  from  i|.  ycoloijhal  formation, 
S  J 
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and  the  alMorbent  nature  of  the  >oll,  has  no  manhy  or 
iwampy   ground,  except,   Indeed,   two   spots   of  very 
limited  extent  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  where  the  sea  has  receded  and  left  an  accu- 
mulation of  moist  soil,  from  which  noxious  exhalaticL:s 
hiive  been  supposed  to  emanate.    There  is  no  exuberant 
vegetation,  brushwood,  or  forest ;  the  verdure  is  scanty, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  an  arid  rock.    Tlie 
climate  of  Malta,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  African  and  Syrian  deserts,  is  unusually 
hot,  especially  during  summer,  when  the   heat  almust 
equals  ihat  experienced  In  tropical  regions.     This  heat 
nut  only  lasts  during  the  day,  but,  owing  to  the  radiation 
uf  the  caloric  absorbed  while  the  sun  is  up,  it  continues, 
with  little  abatement,  thrnngliuut  the  night ;  so  that,  by 
an  excess  of  heat  fur  niontlis  tuk'ctlier,  a  foeiing  is  induced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  extreme  lassitude  ami  oppres- 
sion.    The  medium  temperature  of  the  three  coolest 
months  (Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.)  is  b7f  Fah.,  the  maxi- 
mum 61}°,  and  the  minimum  !)3i°  ;  while  the  medium  of 
the  four  hot  months  (June, .luly,  Aug., and  Sept.)  is  78°, 
the  raaxiinum  M'.^^,  and  the  minimum  73{°.     Frequent 
showers  occur  in  Sept.,  increashig  in  frcquoncy  during 
Oct.  and  Nov. ;  but  from  Dec.  to  Feb.  the  rain  falls  with 
nearly  the  same  violence  as  in  the  tropics,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere conthuies  surcharged  with  moisture  till  March, 
uhon  the  weather  begins  to  clear ;  and  during  the  live 
following  montlis  scarcely  u  drop  falls,  the  sky  being 
generally  without  a  cloml.     The  most  i>revalent  winds 
in  Malta  are  from  the  S.K.,  S.,  and  N.  vV. ;  the  first  of 
which,  well  known  as  the  sriruceo.  Is  at  once  the  most 
prevalent  (especially  in  autumn)  and  the  most  disagree- 
able in  its  eifects  on  the  human  frame  :  neither  are  there 
any  regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  as  in  some  southern 
countries,  to  niodifv  the  temperature.     With  respect  to 
the  salubrity  of  Malta,  the  most  favourable  opinions  have 
been  entertained  liy  some  writers  -,  but  it  appears  from  the 
following  facts,  deduced  from  medical  observations  and 
records  during  sixteen  years,  that  the  average  deaths  be- 
tween 1819  and  1H34,  inclusive,  amounted  to  <^,.V''>2  a  year, 
being  about  I  in  3'.l,  or  nearly  'i'!i  per  cent. for  all  ages; 
wlii'reas  in  England  the  mortality,  at  an  average  of  the 
same  years,  was  only  I  in  47),  nr'i'i  percent. ;  so  that, 
even  as  regards  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  both  coun- 
tries, Malta  woidd  appear  to  In-  less  healthy  than  Hritain, 


of  fresh  water  are  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage ;  and  numerous  large  cisterns  and  aqueducts  are 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Still,  how- 
ever, Malta  imports  the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 
Sicily  and  Odessa  supply  her  with  corn,  oil  comes  from 
the  ports  of  Italy,  and  wine  from  Naples  and  Sicily; 
from  which  latter,  also,  snow  and  ice  are  brought,  no 
trifling  luxuries  In  an  arid  climate  like  that  of  Malta. 
Horses  and  oxen  come  chiefly  from  Barbary,  but  also 
from  Cireece  and  Albania. 

Port  and  Trade —  The  central  position,  excellent  port, 
and  great  strength  of  Malta,  make  it  an  admirable  navnl 
station  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  men-of- 
war  and  mercliant  ships  frequenting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  render  its  possession  of  material  importance  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  also  of  considerable  consequence,  particu- 
larly during  war,  as  a  commercial  tVptf/,  where  goods 
may  be  safely  warehouseil,  and  from  which  they  may  lie 
sent,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  any  of  the  ports  belong- 
ing to  the  surrounding  countries.  Malta  likewise  pre- 
sents unusual  facilities  for  becoming  the  enlrepSl  of  the 
corn-trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas.  Her 
caricatori  for  corn  arc  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Bnrbary, 
exc.ivated  in  the  rock,  and  are,  perhaps,  tlie  best  fitted 
of  any  in  Europe  for  the  safe  keeping  of  gr 


and  seems  only  to  enjoy  the  average  salubrity  uf  the  .S  of 
Europe,  In  which  the  mortality  varies  from  I  in  'Ah  to  I  in 
4(1  of  the  pop.  annually.*  The  mortality,  moreover,  is 
tenietimes  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  epi<leml<-s,  and 
on  two  late  m'casi<ms  by  plague  and  cholera,  tlie  former 
(if  which,  inlHI3.  cutolT4,.VKIof  the  Inhabitants,  being  HU 
per  cent,  o,' those  attacked.  For  further  purticniars  as 
to  tlic  climate  of  Malta,  we  b«'g  to  refer  the  ri'ader  to 
Major  Tulloi  h's  daliorate  Htnort  on  the  SicAiuwn,  Mur- 
Inlity.  Sif.,  iif  TriHi/is  in  the  Mfililfrianean, 

( ultivatlon  in  .Malta  is  pursued  uitli  equ,il  dili- 
gence anl  snccevs.  In  former  times  the  entire  surface 
was  but  oiu'  mass  of  b.irren  rock  ;  but  contiuned  industry 
has  not  only  rendered  a  large  part<if  it  capable  of  tillage, 
but  given  It  fertility.  Tlie  rock  liuting  first  been  levelled 
In  terraie*.  the  small  parli'les  were  pulverised  and 
mixed  with  soil,  while  the  larger  masses  were  employed 
in  eri'cting  muIIs  to  sustain  tliese  artificial  be<is.  Soil 
was,  al<o.  .it  first,  lirouglit  from  (iozto  and  even  Sicily  ; 
b<'l  a'ti'r  I  time,  this  uas  t'oonii  iiiincressary.  Owiiii;  to 
this  laliorioiH  persfvcr.incc.  M.ilta  is  now,  on  the  whole, 
a  fertile  island,  the  cultivated  i>arls  "  yielding  annual  and 
often  double  crops  without  a  fallow,  anil  frei|Ueiitly  H(|  ur 
IKI  fold."  iSir  li.  C.  Iloiiifi  tiiur.  li.  7*1.)  Cotloii  is 
the  iirinrliial  priMliiet  lioili  of  .Malta  ami  the  neigh- 
bouring ulanil  ol  (ioxxo.  tlie  aoiMial  crops  of  which 
average  about  4,(I0'i.ihki  Ilia.  It  |^  souii  In  Mar.  anJ 
gathered  Ix'lore  auiirlse  in  Oct,,  llie  chief  veut  for  it 
iH'Ing  In  the  porta  of  I'rieste,  I.egliorn,  (iriiiia,  and  .Mai- 
•eilles.  The  corn  erops  siiftlie  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhali.  with  linail  during  four  or  five  months  a  year;  the 
reinainiler  la  liiiporli'd  from  Sicily  ami  the  hiack  Hea, 
the  dutlea  o  i  its  iiniiortalion  inakiiig  It  r.itlier  high- 
priced.  The  grass  ot  tlie  ii>laiid.  called  nulla,  is  similar 
to  salntroln.  ami  soitie.  though  .'ni.ill  crops,  arc  rai-.e*! 
of  eiiininni  anil  aniae|.<l.  I'lii  vine  has  been  lUltiialiHl 
with  some  can';  but  Its  uiuif't  e  Is  very  iiilerlor,  and 
wine  as  well  as  oil,  la  Imported  from  Sicily.  KIgs 
mill  oranges  Ati^  very  iibiiiidaiil.  and  of  siip(*rb  f1,ivoiir. 
Itrydonc  saja,  that  "  flie  .Maltese  oranges  are  deaerveilly 
( oiiaidereil  the  tiiieit  lu  the  world.  The  season  con- 
tinues upwards  of  seven  months,  froiii  Nov.  till  the 
middle  of  June,  during  whii  h  lime  the  trees  are  covered 
with  an  aliuiiiUiire  of  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  tUem  are 
of  the  red  kind  and  these  are  certainly  the  iH'St.  They 
are  produciHl  from  the  ctmiinon  orange  bt  d  engraneil  on 
the  jioinegranate  aliM'k.  and  the  June  of  nhe  friill  fa  re. I 
«s  liliHMi  "  (//ryi/unc's  I'unr,  p.  111.)     .Sonie  goinl  springs 

•  This  It  Iht  atslnnwil  (il»»ii  In  M«|.if  Tiillmfi;  tnil  Ik  null.  Um 
rrnnpartMm  Iwiwrtn  KiiifUn<l  sml  MmMs  «)<i|ii,  aiiuittr,  sMowsnt* 
shmilil  (w  msflr  |p,r  tt,*!*),)  I  tnt  it.la«  of  i-,|,.  In  |hr  rufiiitt,  vitil,  li 
inikts  ihv  morttlli;  spi  tu  l>ss  ilua  II  rr«|iv  ii. 


rain.  The  har- 
bour of  Valetta.  which  lies  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island, 
Is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  promontory  or  tongue 
of  land  on  which  stands  the  cap.,  defended  by  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo.  The  S.E.  side,  called  the  Grand  Port,  is 
the  most  frequented,  having  an  entrance  about  TM  fathoms 
in  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms:  it 
runs  inwards  about  l|  in.,  has  deep  water  and  excellent 
anchorage  throughout,  the  largest  men-of-war  coming 
close  up  to  the  quays,  N.W.  Fort  St.  Elmo  is  Port 
Marsamusceit,  which  is  also  a  noble  harbour,  used 
exclusively  by  ships  performing  quarantine:  near  Its 
centre  Is  an  island  on  which  are  built  a  castle  and  laza- 
retto. The  Custom-house  and  storehouses  are  in  the 
Grand  Port,  and  furnish  every  facility  for  landing  and 
warehousing  goods.  An  excellent  dock-yard,  victualling 
office,  naval  hospital.  &c.,  have  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  navy.  Asa  trading  port  and  entreiiSl,  Valetta 
rose  to  high  distinction  during  the  war  with  Frame  ;  but 
at  the  general  peace,  when  commerce  reverted  to  Its 
natural  channels,  the  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
took  from  Malta  a  large  poriion  of  its  trade,  which  was 
also  depressed  by  the  Imposition  of  various  oppressive 
discriminating  duties.  In  I  HI!)  this  vexatious  srstem  was 
partially  obviated ;  but  It  continneil  to  exercise  a  very 
pernicious  influence  till  11*87,  when  in  consequence  of  a 
comnii.sion  of  ini|uiry,  the  then  existing  tariffs  of  custoins- 
diities  and  port  charges  were  wlioiiy  abolished,  and  a 
new  tariff  was  substituted,  imposing  iniKlerate  duties,  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  on  a  few  aiticles  in  general  de- 
mand, without  regard  to  the  country  whence  tliey  came, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  ei|nalised  the  tonnage  duties, 
and  reduced  the  warehouse  rent  on  articles  in  bond  to 
the  lowest  level.  Every  Ihing  ha«  •fins  been  done  that 
was  possible  to  second  the  nalural  advantages  enjoyetl  by 
Malta  for  iM-comIng  the  grand  enlreitdl  of  the  Meiii- 
terranean,  and  there  can  l>e  Utile  doubt  that  they  will 
powerfully  contribute  to  bring  about  the  most  favourable 
results. 

The  following  Is  an  ofllclal  statement  of  the  ships 
which  arrivnl  at  and  lellt  Malta  in  KIM,  distinguishing 
those  belonging  to  <ireat  Urltain,  llie  Uritlsh  colonies, 
and  the  I'nltcd  States. 
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There  belonged  to  Malta,  lu  |f«,l><,  171  vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  I7..NI(I  tons,  and  since  Malla-hiil<> 
sliips  were  admitted  Into  tin'  ports  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  on  the  same  terms  iis  Hritisli-biillt,  tti'' 
trade  of  ahiii-biiihlliig  has  materially  iiiireaseil.  The 
vessels,  which  rank  among  the  In-st  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  bnill  with  oak  llmlM'r  from  Dalmati.i,  (he 
Maltese  are  diligent  exiierl  shipwrights  i  and  their 
wages  liring  inoiierate,  Valetl.i  Is  «  favourable  place 
for  careening.  Owing,  however  to  the  wi.nt  of  a  dry 
diK'k,  all  ships,  aliuve  the  site  of  a  sloiip-of-war,  requir- 
ing lo  have  fheir  bottoms  examined,  are  obllgiil  to  come 
to  Knalaml  for  that  purpose  The  artkles  of  export 
loniiirTse  llrlflsh  and  foreign  manufarlnrea,  wllh  colonial 
priMliire.  chiefly  to  the  ports  of  the  Meillterranenn,  c.it- 
toii,  bolh  raw  and  niaiiurarliired  of  Island  growth,  wool, 
cigars,  grain,  and  piilae,  wine,  spirits,  of  the  value  of 
between  y*\i**>l  and  4lio,n()ii/  a  year  :  tlie  Inipotis  cnm. 
I  prlis  manufactured  ijoudi  (chiely  from  Ureal  Uritiln) 
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colonial  produce,  wheat  from  Sicily  ani)  Odessa,  wino 
.ind  ipirlts,  tobacco,  nnd  salt-Hsh,  wttli  numerous  minor 
articles  of  the  average  value  of  about  700,000/.  a  year. 
At  an  average  of  the  six  years,  ending  with  1838,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Malta,  amounted 
to  164,632/.  a  year.  Latterly,  however,  the  exports 
have  begun  to  increase,  though    they  are  still   com- 

Earativcly  trifling.  Malta  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
ecome  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  steam-packet 
system,  the  steamers  from  and  to  Encland,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Alexandria,  &c.  touching  here.  The  French 
steamers,  between  Marseilles,  Alexandria,  and  otlier 
parts  of  the  Levant,  usually  porforni  quarantine  at  Malta. 
The  Industry  of  the  Island  comprises  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics,  the  annual  value  of  which  may  amount 
to  from  70,0(10/.  to  80,000/.  Cabinet  work  is  made  for 
exportation  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  soap,  lea- 
ther, maccaroni,  iron  bedsteads,  &c.  are  made  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  and  the  Maltese  goldsmiths  are  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  gold  tilagree-work,  neck 
chains,  &c.,  the  exports  of  which  are  valued  at  about 
7,00t)/.  a  year.  The  currency  of  Malta  consists  partly  of 
British  silver  and  copper,  introduced  in  IH'25,  hut  partly 
also  of  Maltese  scudi  of  the  value  of  It.  H<l.  Knglish,  of 
Spanish  dollars  valued  at  4s.  M.,  and  of  Sicilian  dollars 
at  4<.  2d.  each.  The  weights  most  in  use  are  the  rotlolo 
or  pound  =  12,216  Knglish  grains,  and  the  cun/aro,  com- 

{irising  100  rottnli  or  I47j  lbs.  avoird.  Corn  is  measured 
ly  the  saltntt  =  H'2'il  Winchester  bushels,  and  oil  is  sold 
by  the  ctifisu,  which  contains  5^  Knglish  gallons.  Kills 
on  London  are  usually  drawn  at  30  and  60  days'  sight ; 
and  the  deputy  commissary-general  must,  at  all  times, 
grant  bille  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  fur  British 
silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  the  100/.  bill  for 
every  101/.  I0».  silver,  receiving  the  silver  of  other  coun- 
tries at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange.  There  are  two 
joint-stock  banks  in  Malta,  the  united  capital  of  which 
may  amount  to  20,000/. :  they  discount  good  bills,  of 
short  date,  at  6  per  cent.,  keep  cash  without  charge,  and 
issue  notes  payable  at  sight,  which  pass  current  through 
the  island,  except  In  transactions  with  the  giivcrn- 
nient.  Any  person  may  establish  himself  as  a  merchant, 
and  nun.erous  Knglishmcn,  Frenchmen,  and  Sicilians 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce;  while  among  the 
native  traders,  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of  all  arc  those 
who  speculate  In  articles  of  consumption  for  the  Island, 
buying  a  great  variety  of  goods,  in  small  quiintitici,  for 
ready  money,  and  realising  large  returns  by  retail  as  well 
ak  wholesale  trade.  (For  further  particulars  as  to  the 
trade,  port  regulations,  and  tarill',  see  Commercial  Vic- 
tiimary,  art.  Malta.) 

Ciuvernment  and  Oarriiop.  —Malta  is  a  crown  colony, 
the  local  government  of  which  is  conducted  by  n  go- 
\crnor,  immediately  responsible  to  the  secretary  of  state 
fur  the  colonies.  In  legislative  matters,  however,  he  li 
agisted  by  a  council  of  seven  persons,  appointed  by  the 
irciwn,  and  et  present  consisting  of  the  Koin.  Cath.  bishop 
of  the  Island,  the  military  oWcer  second  in  command,  the 
cliii'f  justice,  and  chief  secretary,  witli  three  unolHclal 
irii  mliers.  appointed  by  the  governor.  All  orders  in 
ciMincil  have  thr  force  of  laws.  The  principal  adminis- 
trative departments  are  the  chief  secretary's  odlcc, ipia- 
ranllne  department,  cuslimi-house,  lind-rcvene  de|iart- 
mint,  and  audit  nlflce.  There  are  uunierniis  courts  of 
justice,  In  all  of  which  the  iiroredure  Is  both  intricate 
and  expensive;  besides  which,  the  laws  themselves  are 
fri'<|iiently  contradictory,  and  generally  require  revision. 
The  public  revenues  aniciuntiHl  in  IKI7  Id  about  IIKI,(Kili/. 
a  year,  of  which  ab'iut  2.'l,(KKi/.  were  derived  Iriiin  llie 
ri'iiln  of  governineni  .property,  70,li(Ki/.  from  customs  and 
i|iiarantlne  ilues,  anii  alxiiit  N.lMKi/.  from  Internal  taxes ; 
Init  It  li  tN'lieved  th...  nonie  rnliictloii  In  the  public  bur- 
ilciia  has  recently  taken  |d,ice,  In  ciniseqiicmi-  of  the  re 
riiiiiinenilatlons  of  the  late  coninilnslon  of  inquiry.  The 
allelic  revenues  not  only  defrayed  the  saUrles  of  ilic  ta- 
rlcMi*  Kiiveninient  offlcers,  but  the  expeiiaeH  atteiiiling 
llie  iiiaintenaine  of  the  public  roads,  as  well  as  lllieral 
iiiiitrlUiitloiis  for  the  support  of  schoola  ami  publie  cha- 
rities. I'hr  military  force  ol  Malta  consists  nlmnst  en- 
tirely of  Hritlsli  troops,  varving  lietween  '/.IKKI  and  '^,.^10 
men.  There  is  also  an  engineer  and  artillery  corpi.  the 
entire  maintenance  of  which,  n<  well  as  of  tlie  army  ge- 
nerally, falls  on  Knglaiid.  There  Is  likewise  a  native 
reginieiit,  comprising  alxiiit  NKI  men,  called  the  Malta 
liMirlblea  ;  but  their  diitu's  being  exi  liitively  liHal,  and 
r.ilher  of  a  civil  than  inllltary  nature,  the  inaintenaine  of 
llila  iHMly  (I oiling  alHHit  II.IHIO/,  a  year)  Is  defrayed  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  lilaiid. 

Hilifitm  and  Kduritliim —  The  national  religion  of 
the  >lHltPse  (secured  by  the  Knglish  governinent)  Is 
lliim.  Cilhidii'  to  which  the  people  are  strongly  at- 
taihi>d,  tcrnpubiusly  uliservlng  Its  riles,  ami  cele. 
hratliig  Its  fetllvals)  but,  nolwltlutandliig  llicii  sln- 
lere  ailhcrencr  to  the  cliurih  of  llonie,  they  enter- 
tain lil.le  iir  no  Jealousy  of  the  rrotestaiils .  iHith 
I'lsriles  obsertr  the  greatest  iiKHlcratlon  nnd  deference 


for  the  religioui  opinions  of  each  other.  There  are  in 
all  no  fewer  than  1. 000  Kom.  Catli.  clergymen,  the  church 
property  producing  about  one  fourth  part  the  rental 
of  the  island.  The  Protestant  places  of  worsliip  comprise 
the  governor's  chapel,  naval  cliapei,  Cliiirch  missionary 
chapel,  and  Wesieyan  mission  chapel ;  besides  which,  a 
church  has  recently  been  erected  at  Valetta,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Kngiisii  garrison.  The  total  number 
of  Protestants  does  not,  however,  exceed  4,Ji00.  Kdu- 
cation  till  recently  has  been  much  neglected ;  but  within 
the  last  15  years  several  new  scliooTs  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  principal  being  the  Normal  free  sclionis  at 
Valetta,  Scnglea,  Notabile,  in  Malta,  and  Habaio  In 
(iozzo,  giving  in.struction  In  1836  to  about  l,.'>OllchiUlren. 
Other  primary  .schools  are  scattered  through  the  villages, 
and  there  are  about  80  private  schools.  'The  university 
of  Valetta,  founded  in  1771  by  the  grand  master,  Pinto, 
and  now  occupying  the  convent  of  the  suppressed  Jesiilsts, 
Is  supported  by  the  government,  at  an  expense  of  between 
1,000/.  and  I, '200/.  a  year,  and  had  (including  thelyceum) 
375  students  in  1836.  The  bishop  hiu  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  at  Notabile,  giving  religious  instruction  to 
about  60  boys.  Instruction  Is  commonly  conveyed  in 
these  schools  In  the  Italian  language,  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  Maltese  (a  paiuit  of  Arabic,  mixed  with  a  little 
Italian),  being  wholly  unwritten,  and  never  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  literature.  Knglish  is  spoken  by  many 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  making  considerable  progress 
even  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural 
districts,  however,  Maltese  is  spoken  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

Manners  qf  the  People.—  The  Maltese  are  as  dark  as 
the  natives  of  Barbary,  but  without  the  Arab  Icttures, 
the  men  being  of  middle  height  but  erect  stature,  ro- 
bust and  active  ;  while  the  women,  though  small,  and 
of  dark  complexions,  are  graceful,  with  regular  and 
sometimes  handsome  features.  The  working  classes  are 
described  as  laborious  and  frugal,  living  on  very  slen- 
der fare,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  emnloyeo  either 
in  agricultural  labour,  or  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  lor 
exportation  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  The 
Maltese  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Mediterranean  for 
their  good  and  Intrepid  seamanship.  The  dress  of  the 
higher  orders  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Europeans  ;  but 
among  the  inferior  or  working  classes  the  dress  of  the 
men  is  a  short  loose  waistcoat,  covering  a  cotton  shirt ; 
short  loose  trowsers  leave  the  leg  bare  from  the  knee, 
and  on  the  feet  are  worn  korchs,  a  kind  of  sandals,  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Itoinans.  The  wmnen 
wear  short  cotton  shifts,  blue  striped  petticoiits,  corsets 
with  sletivcs,  and  a  loose  jacket  covering  the  whole.  A 
black  veil,  called  the  faldclln,  is  the  out-of-doors  head- 
dress of  the  women  ;  whereas  the  men  wear  woollen  caps 
in  winter,  and  straw  hats  iluring  summer.  {Sir  It.  C. 
Ilonre't  Tour,  li,  '/xx.)  The  morals  ol  ail  clastes  are 
much  higher  than  in  most  parts  of  S,  Kurope  ;  and  If 
there  be  less  re6ncmcnt  of  in,mners  in  the  Maltese  tl'an 
among  their  continental  neighlioiirs.  there  is  less  timlii'- 
tiveness  and  intrigue,  while  dninkennes<  and  gamlil  iig 
are  almost  unknown,  A  fcv  of  the  aristocratic  families, 
ennulilcd  by  the  knights  o(  Mf'ta.  yet  remain,  but  they 
form  a  very  small  portion  of  tnc  pop.,  and  few  of  them 
possess  i.ii^.*  property, 

<'i//i*  and  Tuuns.  —  The  prlncleal  towns  are  Valetta, 
liulit  in  I,'i6('i,  by  the  famous  graiui  master,  John  de  Va- 
letta. as  txiiig  more  conveniently  situated  for  a  cap  than 
the  old  Inh'.nd  city  called  Cilta  Vecchia,  the  loriner 
cap,  of  the  island,  and  identical  with  the  ancient  Meliln. 
Valetta.  on  tlu^  N.I',  coast,  in  the  i  eiitre  of  a  line  double 
liarlioiir.  in  lat.  .'I.'i'.'  51'  li"  N.,  long  14"  31'  10".  has  a  pop. 
incl.  tile  garrison,  and  Its  siilnirb,  ViltiTiiisa  (on  the 
S  K.  si<ie  of  the  great  harlioiir),  of  about  («i,(KNl.  It  is 
very  strongly  fortilied.  and  from  its  position  on  a  hill,  as 
well  as  the  almost  iiiiprignable  works  and  treiuiii'S  that 
■iirround  It,  has  a  most  imposing  ap|H'araiice ;  nor  is 
the  visiter  less  struck  with  its  int<  riial  beaiily.  The 
streets,  though  gi'iieraliy  steep,  are  wide  and  well  paved 
with  lava,  while  the  public  sqiiari  s  and  quay.4  along  the 
harbiiur,  are  i>f  noble  promirtlons,  indicative  i.f  the  former 
wealth  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  The  governor's  pal  < 
and  gardens,  lying  outside  tho  walls,  were  formerly  ix'cti- 
iiieil  liy  llie  graiia-inaster :  a  publie  library  (once  btdoiig- 
lug  tn  the  Order)  contains  njiwards  of  4li.0(MI  vn's  :  and 
'be  giMieral  hospital  Is  not  only  used  lor  Ihe  reception  of 
sick  triMips,  Ixit  has  ample  room  for  slores.  and  other 
pur|Mi..es :  the  I'lorlana  hospital  is  also  a  large  linildiiig, 
(M'ciipylng  two  kldes  of  a  uuadrnngle  ;  and  in  the  soliuib 
nf  VlltorVnsa  is  n  third  military  hospital.  Other  hospital! 
ere  M|M'n  lor  the  relief  of  the  native  tick,  nnd  among  the 
other  pnlille  linlhlings  may  he  mentioned  the  barracks, 
prison,  theatre,  university,  collcgl.ite  ehiiiih  of  .SI  .lnhn, 
and  Itl  other  churches,  Incluslliig  those  In  Ihe  >iiliurlis, 
Valetta  has  a  bustling  aniniateil  appearance,  from  lit 
iM'Ing  llic  great  reiilrc  of  the  indiistry  and  comnieree  of 
Malta.  (TllA  Vecchia  stands  on  very  high  ground,  over* 
looking  nearly  the  whole  Island,  alioul  7m.\V.  of  \  a- 
letla.  l'\\%  rwk  uii  wlilch  ll  Is  built  is  excataled  Intu 
tt4 
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some  of  which  are  tuld  to  extend  15  m. «  chledyof  stone,  arc  deddedly  improving  in  quality:  on  the 

opposite  side  of  tlie  Derwent,  crossed  here  by  nn  ancient 
bridge,  sliaped  somewliat  like  an  inverted  Y.  is  the  su- 
burb  of  Norton  in  the  K.  riding,  a  thriving  and  increasing 
place  ;  and  about  1  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  is  the  village  of 
Old  Malton,  formerly  of  some  consequence,  but  now  ex- 
hibiting all  the  symptoms  of  decay.  {Pari.  Buvnri. 
Rep.)  The  public  rooms,  theatre,  and  workhouse,  ,ire 
handsome  modern  buildings  :  and  near  the  bridge  stand 
the  remains  of  a  cnstie,  built  by  the  Vesci  family,  and 
destroyed  by  Henry  II.  There  are  two  cliurches,  one  of 
» hich  is  surmounted  by  a  tall  unflnished  spire :  the 
livings  are  curacies,  dependent  on  Old  Malton,  and  in 
tlie  gilt  of  Hurl  Fitzwilliam,  The  Wesleyiin  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  their 
respective  places  of  worship  j  and  there  are  3  well  at- 
tended Sunday  schools.    New  Malton  has  2  subscription 

_    , schools  for  children  of  both  sexes;   but  the  grammar- 

the  chief  occupation  of  the  islanders,  who  dillcr  in  no     school,  founded  by  Arclil)ishop  Holgate, is  at  Old  Malton. 
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large  catacombs 
under  ground  I  "  (Brydone,  p.  188.)  This  old  and  de. 
cayed  city  is  stronglv  I'ortitied,  and  the  cathedral  is  an 
e.ttremeiy  large  and  lofty  structure,  underneath  is  a 
grotto  in  which,  as  the  monks  inform  us,  St.  Paul  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  time  after  his  shipwreck.  They 
have  equally  authentic  legends  respecting  otlier  localities 
close  to  the  city.  The  town*  are  mere  villages,  besides 
which  there  are  al>out  40  bamleta,  chielly  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  and  well-built  churches.  The 
roads,  generally  speaking,  are  good,  many  of  them  having 
been  recently  much  improved  ;  hut  the  inland  transport 
is,  notwithstanding,  chicHy  by  horses,  mutes,  -uid  asses, 
nor  do  the  few  carts  lately  introduced  meet  with  much 
favour  from  the  natives. 

Keiglilmurini'  Islands.  —  About  4J  m.  W.  of  Malta  is 
the  small  island  of  Oozio.  It  produces  considerable 
iiuantities  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  which  constitutes 


essential  respect  from  thp  Maltese.  An  Hnglish  garrison 
is  stationed  at  Chanihray,  a  strong  fort  elevated  about 
.MM)  ft.  above  the  sea,  ami  there  are  other  ndlltary  works 
well  adii|)ted  for  the  difence  of  the  island,  lietwoen 
tiozzo  and  .Malta  is  another,  though  very  sinidi  island, 
called  Cuniino,  which  belongs  to  a  single  projirijtor,  who 
derives  from  it  tlii!  title  of  a  prince  palatine. 

History —  Malta  was  jirohahly  lir»t  discovered  by  the 
l*lia>iilciaiis.  who  commiuiicau'd  to  the  Oreeks  its  oldest 
known  appcllalicin  of  'ilyCyia.  •>  I'roiii  tile  I'hujnicians 
it  p.issed  to  thi'  CarthaKinians,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
liy  the  Itomans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  made  a  pre. 
fcctnre  subject  ti.  the  pr«<tor  of  .Sicily.  St.  Paul,  durifig 
his  voyage  from  Palestine  lo  Itonie,  was  wrecked  here  ; 
and  t»'ing  kindly  received  by  the  people,  performed  some 
miracidous  cures,  which  made  him  be  "  honoured  with 
many  honours,  and,  wlioii  he  dep.irted,  laden  with  such 
things  as  were  necessary."  (Arts,  xxvii.  3!l — (4.;  and 
xxviii.  I— 10.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Honian  inipire, 
Malta  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Goths,  and  after- 


riie  Derwent  being  navigable  up  to  New  Malton  bridge, 

I  Is  made  available  for  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of 

corn,  h.ims,  bacon,  and  other  farm  produce.     Malting 

and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 

there  are  are  two  large  porter  breweries  ;  hut  the  chief 

I  dependence  of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade  with  the 

I  opulent  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.     New  Malton  is  a 

'  bor.  by  prescription,  governed  by  a  balliir     it  has  re- 

I  turne(i  2  inems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  Aid  l^dward  I. 

•  Previously  to  the  Ueforin  Act,  the  fruncnise  was  vested 

!  in  the  burgage  h(dders  and  inhalis.  rated  to  rliiirch  and 

'  poor.     Tlie  limits  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged  liy  the 

I  lloiindary  Act  so  as  to  inc'liide  the  entire  pars,  of  New 

1  Malton,  and  the  p;irs.  of  Old  M.dton  and  Norton.     Itc- 

j  gistered  electors,  IN.'W-JH.  WA.     New  Malton  Is  also  one 

of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  t:ie  N.  riding  j  and 

the  petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the  K.  div.  of  wap. 

llyedale.    Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  chielly 

on  the  hitter  for  horses  and  c;ittle,  corn,  liacon,  and 

fanning  implemiiits.      Very  large  cattle  fairs,   INIonday 


wards  of  the  Sar.icins.     It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of    before  Kasler.  day  hi'fore  W  liitsunday,  and  Oct.  II. 


Sicily  from  IlilOtiii  lf'2.'),  when  the  emperor  l^harles  V 
conlVrred  it  on  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  .le- 
rnsalem,  who  had  a  short  while  previously  been  expelled 
from  Ithodes.  giving  'hem  power  to  levy  taxes,  import 
duties.  \c.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Order,  on  condition 
that  they  should  wage  perpetual  war  against  the  Turks 
.ind  I'orsairs.  It  was  besieged  ny  a  pmverful  Turkish  ar. 
inaineiit  for  (  months,  in  l.)i;ri,  imt  without  success  ;  the 
knights,  under  their  heroic  grand  master,  .lolin  de  \a- 
lette,  rounder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name,  having  suc- 
ceeded In  repelling  all  their  a'tacks,  and  compelling  them 
in  the  end  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  During  more  than 
I'lO  years,  the  Island  maintained  il.self  against  thi'  Otto, 
man  po«er  ;  but  the  Order  was  never  sulhcUnlly  weiUthy 
tnattenipt  lori'lgn  ccmi|iiests.  or  equip  numeronstlcets.  At 
length,  howivi'r.  the  inexpediencv  of  the  continuance  of 
the  piratical  contests,  in  which  the  knights  had  been  so 
long  engaged,  hecinie  obvious;  and,  in  1724,  they  con- 
I  hilled  a  triicc!  with  the  I'lirks,  which  secured  for  the 
Maltese  in  Turkey  the  sann  privileges  as  the  French. 
The  Mibieqnent  lii<torv  of  >lalta  till  its  surrender  to 
the  French  has  little  worlhv  of  notice.  In  I7!it*,  a 
French  lleet  oi  IK  ships  <.f  I'he  line,  with  1 1  IVIgales, 
iinil  4(KI  transports,  arrived  off  Valctta,   having  Napo. 


eon  on  Imard;  and  the  trcacliery  of  the  Frcnih  knights,     i,'  „  ,,.„,„  ,„„„  ,  ,•„,  ,„,„  ,„ .m,,,,. 

who  .leslrcl  lo  he  the  subjects  of  France  raihor  than     '  '"*•  '" '"  '"""'  ""^  '""  '"''•''''"■'I 

I'nshia,  rendered  the  capture  of  the  isl;nul.  with  its 
rip.,  no  \ery  tiilloiis  or  dillicnlt  task  ;  and  accordingly, 
alter  some  lighiing.  the  Isl.ind  cnplliil.itecl  l.'ih  .Inlv. 
I7'.is.  one  month  alter  the  arriv.il  of  the  lleit,  when  the 
Oilier  of  .Malta  Has  \lrliially  exliiigulihed.  In  conse- 
tpii-oce  of  the  Irrclii-'lous  practices  and  (ipprcs-ioin  of 
the  Ireniii,  the  Maliese  rose  in  tuassf  to  expel  them  ; 
and  compelled  tliitn  lo  Like  refuge  in  the  towns,  while 
(hi'y  were  clnsily  block. ided  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
At  length,  the  French,  belli;;  reduced  lo  exlrcniitles,  «nr. 
r.'iidere.lonlhe.Mh  Si'piemlier.  IMIHI,  The  lliigllsh  Imiiie- 
dl.itely  took  military  possesion  oi  Vah  ll.i,  an'd  have 
since  retRliied  It ;  the  lre;itv  of  Paris,  In  IHl  (,  hniliig  de- 
llnlllveli  aniiiNid  li  to  Che  irowii  ol  l,nal  Ilritidn.  {  Hi- 
fi  nil  ({f  ('iiiiiiiiisKiiicin  i.f  Iniiiiiiii  ;  /In/ilaiii;  Sir  C. 
II inre,  iindoihrr  Tniivlliis ,  iiiiil  I'nviitf  Inf.irmnlwn.  i 
MAI.  TON  (Ni:\\),  a  pari,  b  ir  ,  niaiket  town,  and 
par. of  Kiigland,  N.  riding lo  York  waii.  llyidale.oii  Ih,- 
D.'rwenl.  Id  ni,  Nl!.  \oik,,iiMl  |s|  m  N.  I.\  \V  I.on.l  .n. 
Area  of  nail  bor.,  »  Inch  i  oiiiprse.  the  pais,  of  S|  I.eo. 
Iiiird  and  M  Mirliinl  In  New  Malton,  with  the  p.irs.  of 
Old  Malton  and  Norton,  C.()4'l  aires.  Pop.  In  K1I,  (;.ho2. 
The  town,  which  m'cupii'S  an  einiiiiMice  onllieW.  bank  of 
the  river,  It  veiy  irregularly  laid  out  ,  but  the  Inilldhigs, 

•  Tlirr*  snr.ilowpvtT,  r 
*H  klinwn  In  th«  lllift'lli 
HI  HOT  iIkI  rlihrr  .Malla 


MALVEUN,  (iKKA T,  a  town,  |«r.,  and  celebrated 
watering-place  of  I'.ngland,  co.  Worcester,  bund.  I'er- 
shore,  7i  m.  S  S.\V.  Worcester,  and  l()4m.  \V'.N. \V.  Loll, 
don.  Area  of  ji.ir.,  4.:)4II  acres.  Pop.,  in  IK31, 'i.oio.  This 
town,  which  Cor  many  years  lias  la'cn  a  place  of  fasliion- 
able  resort,  in  consequence  ol  its  delightful  situation  in 

*'  Tile  vale  uf  Severn,  N.iliire's  irartlen  whip, 
liy  llie  lilui'  ^liH-ps  itf  distant  .Malvum  wnllM, 
Holeiiiiily  va,st  —"  Dvi'ii'i  Fleece. 

stands  on  the  K.  declivity  of  the  well-known  hills  bearing 
Its  name,  and  Is  neat  and  well  built,  comfrlsiiig.  besides 
good  houses  for  the  tradespeoiile,  several  hotels  and 
siilistanti.il  private  residences  for  visiters.  The  church, 
a  line  CI  uclforin  structure  of  Anglo-Norman  and  pointed 
architecture  (lately  renovated  inexcelleiit  taste),  is  171 
ft.  In  length,  with  an  embattled  .ind  pinnacled  lower 
rising  124  fl.  above  the  iiilersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  Ilenedlcline  mo. 
naslery.  fnunded  here  in  IPWH.  and  long  one  of  tli,. 
wealthiest  .-md  most  important  religions  establlshincnls 
in  I'nglaiiil.  At  the  dissi  lution  of  the  monasteries,  when 
the  rest  of  the  properly  was  sold,  the  church  was  boie.lit 
by  llie  lii!iabit  inis  and  made  parociii.il.  Malvern  has 
lung  been  iioleil  for  two  medicinal  springs,  Ihe  chief  of 
wliii  h  (  St.  Anne's  well  i  N  hltiMiilnoiis,  and  enjoys  a  good 
re|iiitallon  for  the  cnrentiii'rvon-  and  ciit.ineoiisdiseiisis  : 
the  ollnr  is  a  simple  clialyliente.  and  little  frequented. 

Abonf  .'I  111.  S  Is  the  village  of  I.iltl-  Malvern,  the  ro;iil 
lo  ivhich  skirts  llii'  Malvern  Hills,  an  extensive  raiiu'i. 
composed  of  greenstone  and  qiiartii  covcrrd  In  parts  with 
bine  liincstiiiie,  and  riiiinlni'  Iroiii  N.  to  S.  ahoiit  Kim. 
with  nn  average  brcaillli  oil)  in.  'J'lie  an  llvliies  In  ni.iny 
pans  .ire  very  gentle;  bin  the  siniimlt  of  the  riil;.!'. 
which  attains  .'i  heiglii  of  1,144  ll„  i  oiiiinaiiils  niagnilli  i  i>i 
views  over  Wales  and  the  cos.  of  Herelord,  Worcester, 
and  Oloncestcr, 

MAI.W  All.  n  prov  of  lllndostan.  rlilellv  Iirtween  liil. 
22'  and  ar.'-'  N  .  and  long.  74^  and  w^  V...  having  N 
llajooootann  and  Agra,  V\  .  (iiijral.  I'  Allahabad,  and  .s. 
liiindwanah  and  I  aiidiish,  from  which  il  Is  separated  hy 
the  Nerhiiddah.  The  central  part  of  this  prov.  isalahl'- 
land,  extending  from  the  Vlndhvan  inounlnlns  on  the  .s. 
Ill  the  <  hitlore  and  Moknndra  raimcs  on  the  N,.  and  I 
and  W,  from  llhopniil  to  Doliiid  ;  but  which  seldom  rlsi  < 
to  more  limn  2.lsi(l  fr  above  the  sia,  II  dei'lines  geiitiv 
towards  llie  N,,  in  whlrh  direction  ttow most  of  Ihr  prin 
elpal  rivers,  as  Ihe  Chumhul,  and  its  chl.'f  anineiils,  tin 
KHli.Sliid  and  lli'iwali.  Irlhiit.irles  of  the  Jiinina  iiid  lln' 
Mhye,  which  talis  iiilo  the  tinliih  nf  ('Hinbiiy.  Tlie  ch 
mnlr  Is  iKiiidly  mild  and  salubrious,  rxccnt  lor  about  two 


■<«i<l|(T"ii'ii'«fiir  lieletintllisuhi- l.lsn.l 

«.ii>ii<i«n  III  th*  iln»'k<  In  llie  lime  ..f  Hi.nier.  iii.d  He  renstil  llie  moiilbs  ifler  Ihe  mini.  When  forrs  ate  very  prevalent 

ZT\tt^\Yu^l:^"!i*:::"r,^^^           "^  ;  ^'-l'-  ••'':"•'  TIh.  imal  r,dl  .d  mln  fmm  .Il II.  HeptrnibcJ  h«.  1.1 

i>i  tn   iiMTiirr  *  '  nit  Ml  ( ,   Ub  IMIW  •Hill  V  ("W-ht.      Nvrfr.il   I  tcriiiitn  irlltia  ■■          iIibui        i              'i'l                                 ■- 

«.  l^,  IVl,w,  I,,,..  «,l..en  Wi  e.1   n..;,.  Vl,  ,M.  .X7."  I,,      i  1  "'''?",'*''''' '*'''"''''•''•     "' 

tl«m'    ai  iliel.liiiii,  «li,.  ii  .,f  ,.,ii,.,.  ws<  Ihv.w  IlieO  iiiTiii.,  »  .iiM  '  Id*"  loam,  or  a  more  coiniMict  fcrrnglii'ins  mniild.  hi  n 
«i  •  sulliiwl  l»  .iMi.  iIh- t«ulil>  Bl  ihtit  eUb.«il»  trifling. 


,  .',,,1  I  lildck  loam,  or  a  more  comii 
111  led  lor  tiicir  tert'lily.     \S 
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MAMEllS. 

bskjrefi,  mung,  and  maize,  are  among  the  chief  grains  cul- 
tivateil ;  tlie  first  two  I'lirnishing  the  largest  export. 
Mice  is  raised  only  in  small  quantities  suHlcient  for  home 
consumption ;  but  opium,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed, 
garlic,  turmeric,  and  ginger,  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  little  indigo,  and  the  root  of  the  Miirinda 
eUrifolia,  which  supplies  a  red  dye,  are  also  raised,  and 
fruits,  including  grapes,  flourish  In  great  abundance. 

Opium  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  product  of  Malwah, 
the  soil  and  climate  of  which  appears  sincidarlv  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  Malwah 
opium  is  considered  liy  the  Chinese,  for  whose  consump- 
tion it  is  chiefly  grown,  superior  in  strength.  In  the  pro- 
finrti'  ■  of  7  to  .'>,  to  that  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  though 
nforior  in  flavour.  Since  the  paciHcation  of  central 
India,  the  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  Malwah  has  in- 
creased very  rupidly,  so  much  so,  tiiat  while  the  total 
exports  of  Malwah  opium  to  China,  in  1821,  did  not 
amount  to  3,II00  chests,  they  amounted  to  about  21, (K)0 
chests  in  1839,  worth  above  2,0(K),(KX)/.  (Documents  re- 
lating to  the  Opium  Trade,  p.  79.)  In  Malwah  the  cul- 
ture of  opium  is  freely  carried  on  ;  the  cultivator  paying 
a  proportionally  heavy  land-tax  for  the  land  occupied  in 
its  culture.  Previously  to  I8o0,  the  Bombay  government 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  opium 
exported  from  tlie  ports  under  tliat  presidency,  but  with 
little  success ;  for  2-3ds  of  the  Malwali  produce  were 
carried  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Damann  and 
eisewliere,  to  be  exported.  Hut  at  tlie  above  period,  tlie 
attempted  monopoly  was  abandoned,  and  a  permit,  or 
transit-duty,  similar  to  that  imposed  in  other  stat(!S 
tinnugh  which  the  opium  passes,  was  laid  on  in  its  stead. 
Since  then  9-IOths  of  the  Malwah  o|>ium  h.ave  been 
shipped  at  Bombay  j  and  In  \H.V2.  the  trade  yielded  to  the 
Ilritlsli  government  an  annual  revenue  of  20(),(K)()/.  (see 
Heporla  on  E.  I.  Affairf,  l8;«)-32),  which  has  since  been 
materially  augmented.  The  tobacco  of  the  prov.,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Bilsah  district,  is  also,  beyond  all  com- 
parison,  the  best  In  Hindostan. 

Malwah  Is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bheel  r.ice,  as  it  was  of 
the  Pindarry  and  Maliritta  powers.  It  is  almost  wholly 
divided  among  the  dommions  of  native  princes,  the  rhief 
(if  wbom  are  .Scindia,  llolliar,  and  the  rajahs  of  Khopaul, 
Kotah,  Uewass,  Ike.  Kxceptthe  Maharajah  of  the  Pun- 
jab, .Sclndia  is  the  only  prince  in  Hindustan  who  can  be 
called  Independent  of  Uritlsli  authority  ;  but  liis  inde- 
pendence has  more  of  semblance  than  rcaiily,  lor  the 
power  of  his  dynasty  has  been  completely  broken  by  a 
succession  of  reverses :  his  dominions  are  surrounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  British,  or  their  allies,  who  are 
hound  to  negotl.ato  with  foreign  states  only  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Ilrilish.  A  statiimary  British  camp 
is  kept  up  in  ids  neighbourhood  ;  and  be  is  obliged  to 
ror(  ive  an  Knglish  resident  at  his  court,  anil  to  furidsh  a 
irntlngent  of  l.'i,(KH)  men  to  the  .4nglii-Indian  army. 
'1  iu' dominions  of  Scindlaare  estimated  to  comprise 3'2,!MU 
si|.  ni.,  with  a  pop.  of  nearly  4.(MH),(KH) ;  and  to  yield  a 
;i  i)8s  annual  revenue  of  2,;i'js,(l()((  rupei-s,  out  of  which  the 
liief  derives  a  nett  subsidy  of  l,.Vj|  (KW  nip.  yearly.  Tlie 
ciiief  cities  belonging  to  Scindia  are,  Owalior,  his  mo- 
ili'in,  anil  Oojein,  his  ancient  cap.  The  states  of  the 
other  thief  native  princeS' of  Slalwah  h.tve  been  briefly 
noticed  under  Indokb,  Huopai'l,  KorAii,  &e.  (I'arl. 
H.'jwrls  I  Hatni/liin's  /■.'.  /.  (lux.) 

MAMKILS,  a  town  of  Prance,  di'p.  .Sarlhe,  cap.  ar- 
rmid.,  21  m.  N.N.K.  I,e  Miuh.  Pop.  (18:i(!)  ,^,.'■><;^.  It  Is 
iiidiiTereiitly  built,  hut  hasiif  late  been  greatly  Improved. 
It  is  a  town  of  izreat  antiquity,  and  was  siirroundril  with 
enlrenchnients  by  the  Normans,  some  remains  of  which 
are  called  the  "fosses  du  Koliert  le  Dlable."  It  has  a 
li.indsoine  tiothic  parish  chureti,  a  college,  a  prison,  some 
piihlic  baths,  a  theatre,  manufactures  of  hempen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  pearl  buttons,  Xe.  and  several  tan- 
neries and  breweries,  {(luiitfiln  /rv  >gi  ur.) 

MAN,  I.SI.K  OK  (an.  M,ma.  M  nn/  iit.tir  Mmiirda). 
ail  island  belonging  to  the  Ihiited  !'>Migdoni,  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  lielween  lat  M-"  4'  and  !->\'>  Ti'  N.,  and  long.  1'  17' 
mill  4"  34'  \V. ;  Its  N.K.  extremity  (the  Point  of  Ayre), 
I't'lni;  17  m.  from  Hurrow-liead,  in  WigtfiwnsliIre,  Its  I'.. 
I'liHM  31  m.  from  St.  Bee'i  heiul.  In  Cumberland,  and  the 
tiiwn  of  Peel,  on  Its  \V,  side,  311  m.  from  llallyi|nlntin 
Point.  In  Ireland:  greatest  length,  3.'>  in.;  greatest 
I  reiidlh,  about  13  in.  Area,  2H0  sq.  in.,  exclusive  of  the 
(  all'-of-Man,  n  small  disjointed  Iragnient  of  the  isl.ind. 
at  lis  M.  extreinil).  Pop,  In  IH3I,  41,(>IKI.  Its  mineral 
a^|'('cl,  as  viewed  Irom  the  sea,  is  bold  and  precipitous  ; 
\\  riilKc  of  mount  iliis  runs  thMingh  its  whole  len;;th,  and 
tliree  of  the  lil.;lirst  points  reach  an  eUvatlon  of  more 
lli.in  I. (ilHl  It.  above  the  sea;  Snail. 'Id,  the  loritot,  being 
'.'i^il  11.  high,  .Several  rills  and  sireanis  flow  fioni  the 
IiIkIi  giouiid  In  dlirc'ciil  directions  ,  but  lliire  are  no 
tlvir*  I'or  lakes  o'  a.iy  ccmslderable  sisc  Tlie  iirevall- 
\\\i  h'liture  in  the  iieoloKy  of  the  Island  Is  clay-slate,  lu- 
ll MiMirted  ulih  mii'U-sUle  \  and  covered,  near  llie  const, 
Willi  griniwiicke  and  eld  red  sandstone.  I.lineslone  also 
w  I  lund  on  the  H.  tide,  iic.ir  t  a<lleten,  lilcrM'ileil  hi 
k  line  I'li'ts  b]f  vrlni  ci  Ir.ip.      I'lie  t  lai-:.|iite  isqnuiilid 
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at  a  place  called  Spanish-head,  near  Castleton;  and 
stones  are  raised  in  blocks  averaging  about  7  ft.  in  length, 
by  I  It.  In  breadth,  and  n  inches  in  thickness.  Drawing 
and  rooflng  slates  are  quarried  on  the  \V.  side  of  the 
Island,  not  far  from  Peel.  Close  to  Castleton.  on  the 
shore,  arc  limestone  and  marble  quarries,  whiih  have 
been  worked  for  many  years,  and  furnished  a  part  of  the 
stone  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  island  also 
produces  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  raised  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  Chester  mining  company,  and  by  private 
parties.  But  mining  and  quarrying  are  In  a  very  de- 
pressed state ;  the  tools  employed  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription ;  and  not  even  a  common  crane  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  quarries.    (Head's  Home  Tour,  vol.  ill.  p.  lU.) 

The  climate  of  Man  is  considered  milder  during  winter  . 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Frost  and  snov  are  rare ;  and  when  they  do 
occur,  they  are  seldom  of  lopg  continuance.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  frequency  of  fogs  and  dews,  as  well  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  K.  winds,  during  many  weeks  of  spring, 
the  summers  are  delicient  in  heat,  and  the  harvest  is 
generally  rather  late.  The  climate  however  is,  on  the 
whole,  favoiiralile  to  health  :  cases  of  longevity  arc 
frequent,  epidemics  rare,  and  agues  unknown.  Tlie  soil 
Is  extremely  various.  Clay  and  marl, covered  with  white 
sand,  predominate  In  the  N.  and  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  which  is  covered  with  scanty  herliage,  afford- 
ing sheep  pasture  ;  but,  proceeding  .S.  and  K.,tlie  quality 
of  the  soil  improves,  and,  in  the  valleys  esiiecially,  are 
some  tracts,  partly  sand  and  loam,  and  partly  still'  clay. 
No  part  of  flian  is,  liowcver,  very  productive ;  nor  are 
any  great  p,iins  taken  to  improve  its  natural  resources. 
The  mountains,  commons,  and  other  waste  lands,  include 
about  ,'J4,(X)0  acres,  leaving  above  1(MI,0(XI  acres  for  tillage. 
Agriculture  has  considerably  improved  since  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  herring  Hshery  has  made  the  men  turn 
their  attention  to  farming,  which  used  to  be  exclusively 
the  occupation  of  women  :  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes 
are  raiseil  iu  sutHcient  quantities  for  exportation,  and 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  turnip  husbandry  has  been 
introduced  witli  some  success  by  the  Unglish  and  Scotch 
settlers.Tlieimplements.however,  are veiy  rude;  and  the 
division  of  land  into  small  farms  has  combined  with  tlio 
herring  fisheries  and  smuggling  to  retard  improvement. 
'I'he  extent  of  land  under  w  bite  crops,  and  the  average 

produce  of  each  in  l(*3r>,  were  estimated  as  follows  : 

Wheat  M,(I(M)  acres,  at  2J  qrs.  per  acre  21,250  qrs. 
Barley  :),IKil)         -        4        -  .        2(),0(MI 

Oats     13,(100         -        3        -  -        ,39,000 

This  was  supposed  to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  .5,000  qrs. 
of  wheat,  and  3,(Kli)  of  barley,  over  the  consnmpllon. 
Peas  arc  cultivated  in  the  N.  parts,  clover  is  a  favourite 
crop,  and  flax  is  raised  by  almost  all  the  farmers  for 
domestic  use.  The  cattle  of  Man,  w'lich  at  present 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  Irish  and  llrltiih  breeds,  are 
small  and  short-horned,  running  to  fat,  aiu!  r.ot  vieldiiig 
milk  till  they  are  six  years  old.  Ayrshire  cow.-  have, 
however,  been  recently  Introduced  with  much  iidvan. 
tage.  The  native  sheep,  which  are  small,  liardy,  and 
usually  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  are  slow  feeder's,  long 
in  coining  to  maturity,  and  very  coarie-wooled  ;  they  are 
now,  however,  conlined  to  the  hills,  the  lowlands  being 
mostly  stocked  with  iinpro\ed  breeds.  The  island  yields 
a  race  of  liarily  ponies,  cH|mble  of  much  lalioiir,  and 
requiring  little  lood  ;  but  f.ir  draught  and  farming  pur- 
poses oilier  bleeds,  chiefly  Iri.'.li,  have  been  impoitcd 
of  larger  size  and  strength.  Mini  had  formerly  a  pe- 
culiar liieed  ol  hot,"*,  now  totally  extinct,  the  animals  at 
the  pri'sent  day  lieing  of  various  kinds,  some  of  wliicli 
resemble  the  t  hinese  variety.  Hed  ileer  formeily 
raiigeil  In  the  moiinlat'.is  hut  the  game  at  nresent 
consists  of  hares,  raliblt.<,  partridges,  Miipes,  and  wood- 
cocks. Foxes  and  pohcits  are  not  luiiiid,  neltlicr  are 
there  any  poisniious  aniinali  on  the  island;  but  wea- 
sels and  rats  are  v.ry  ninneroiis,  and  detrimental  to 
the  farmers.  The  Manks  leiuires  are  reinnrkiible : 
the  dillerent  pars,  (of  which  llicre  are  21),  are  divided 
Into  trems,  each  coniprisliig  I  qnarterlaiids,  varying 
in  size  from  I'lOto  1,50  acres,  and  rising  in  jearly  valut* 
from  10/.  to  12.5/  :  there  are  700  quarleriands,  ami 
thev  are  esteemed  bj  the  ii>l,inders  as  property  of  llin 
blidiest  natuie.  In  fact  sirictly  eiitalle<l  estates.  Other 
lands,  called  iularks  and  cottages,  are  devlsalile  by  will, 
and  en  the  whole  considered  to  be  of  a  far  Inferior 
nature.  The  ycinnen  are  4ery  proud  of  these  little  Iree- 
holds,  which  ranue  from  10  to  :oii  acres,  and  usually 
coni;>rlae  pmlions  of  pasture  as  well  as  arable  land; 
"but  there  cini  he  no  diuilit,"  sa>s  l.oid  Ttlgnmouth, 
"lliiit  the  systein  Is  priuilcally  vicious,  diniiiiisliiiig  the 
wealtli  Ixitli  of  the  farmers  tlieniselvis.  and  iit  the  public 
at  largi'.  coiitHiiiing  indeed  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution."  {Siitilirs  i(l  Siotland  and  the  hie  {\f 
Man,  vol.  II  p.  202.)  Most  of  the  ycon  ,1  have  large 
and  expensive  families,  which  the  bi'^  >i  dan  compels 
till  in  not  only  to  rear  and  educate,  but  10  |irnvide  tori 
and  lieiH  e  their  estates  snoii  becoiiit*  r>  ninbered,  ami 
ii"y  are  elf. dually  ('relented  (rum  I'unniijj  any  im- 
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laland  !t42  veatels  of  the  burden  of  7,229  torn,  being  a 
considerable  Increaie  on  prerloua  yeura  ;  and  aa  it 
liea  in  the  line  of  the  ateamera  plying  twtween  Liver. 

Eool  and  Glaagow,  moat  of  which  touch  at  Douglaa,  it  haa 
egun  to  be  largely  frequented  by  viaitera  from  these 
cittea  and  other  parta  of  the  empire,  whoae  influx  Ijas 
materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ita  prin- 
cipal towns.  To  this  cause,  indeed,  the  present  improved 
atate  of  Man  may  be  chiefly  aacribed.  It  ia  also  the 
residence  of  numerous  half-pay  oflicera,  and  othera,  who 
are  induced  to  live  here  in  conaequence  of  tlie  lower 
dutiea  on  many  articles  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  pop.  if  moderately 
prosperous.  Ordinary  labourers  receive  about  If.  a  day ; 
and  skilled  labourers,  if  we  may  so  call  tlieir  clumsy 
tradesmen,  get  about  3t.  a  d.iy,  which,  considering  tlic 
low  price  of  provisions,  ia  certainly  ample.  There  ia  no 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,  who  nave  to  depend  wholly 
on  voluntary  charity.  Generally  speaking,  the  cottagps 
are  of  a  very  inferior  description :  they  are  frequently 
built  of  cirth  or  sod,  and  th.-itched  with  straw,  having  a 
funnel  of  sail-cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  a  chimiie''.  There 
arc,  however,  a  few  improved  cottages,  and  their  number 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  with  the  spread  of  improvement. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man,  which  was  a  kingrtom 
prior  til  1.504,  was  held  by  the  Stanleys,  afterwards  Earb 
of  Derby,  and  their  auccessors,  the  Dukea  of  Athuli,  from 
I42fi  to  nch,  when  parliament,  conscious  of  the  injury 
which  the  revenue  and  the  public  generally  received  from 
till!  contiguity  of  an  island  only  feudally  sul)jcct  to  the 
crown,  .ind  hence  affording  reluge  to  debtors,  outlaws, 
and  smugglers,  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Atholl  for 
70,000/.,  Ilia  civil  and  military  righla  and  patronage, 
but  with  certain  reservations  as  to  fiscal  matters  and 
titular  dignity.  A  furtlier  arrangement  was  m<uie  in 
IH'26.  and  Great  Britain  now  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 

Krivilcges  of  sovereign  of  the  island.  The  constitution, 
owever,  was  Inlt  untouched  ;  and  for  many  years,  at 
least,  the  legislative  power  has  been  vcete<i  in  the  House 
of  Keys,  a  body  comprising  24  members,  now  sclf-electrri, 
but  formerly  chosen  by  tirie  statesmen  or  owners  of  en- 
tailed estates.  Their  acts  are  binding  in  all  cases,  and 
the  laws  are  so  few  and  brief  as  to  admit  of  being  in- 
cluded in  a  small  volume.  Attornies  occasionally  plenil 
in  the  courts  ;  but  the  suitors  quite  as  frequently  defend 
their  causes  in  person :  law  is  cheap,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,litigation  is  very  common.  There  are  two  supreme 
judges  in  the  island  called  deemslert,  or  "awarders  of  the 
Ian,"  oflicersof  high  antiquity,  and  exercising  jurisdiction 
overall  civil  and  criminal  cases ;  l»-ing  the  presidents  (un. 
dcr  the  crown  and  governor)  of  the  two  courts  of  chan- 
cery and  ex''h(!qiier,  each  of  which  is  held  eight  times  a 
year.  The  former  of  these  has  little  more  to  do  than  to 
conHrm  or  annul  the  decisions  of  the  deemsters,  who 
hold  a  primary  court  of  Judicature  ;  and  the  exclusive 
business  of  the  l.-itter  is  to  punish  ofTences  ag.iinst  the 
revenue  laws.  Tiie  common-law  courts  are  held  at 
dlH'erent  places  for  the  fi  different  t/irnriinga  into  which 
the  island  is  divided,  and  may  be  considered  as  courts  of 
"  common  pleas,"  in  which  all  actions,  persimal  or  real, 
may  be  tried,  as  in  the  deemsters'  court,  hy  a  jury  old 
in  real,  or  of  4  in  persimul  notions.  Tiie  appeals  finm 
this  court  are  first  (o  the  House  of  Keys,  allerwards  to 
the  governor,  and  linally  to  the  Queen's  I'rivy  Council. 
A  half  yearly  gaol-delivery  is  made  compulsory,  ami 
ballill's  act  In  the  five  chief  towns  to  hear  and  determine 
cues  of  debt  under  4(l,».  (h'ellham's  Tour,  pp.  S.'i— 44. ; 
Lord  Teigtimoulh,  11.  'iV—'i-i\.) 

'I'he  establisiied  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  nf 
Kngland  ;  nil  sects,  however,  enjoy  lull  toleration.    The 
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proTed  ayatem  of  management,  even  If  they  felt  Inclined 

to  ita  adoption,  which  la  aeidom  the  caae  ;  there  being 

no  more  obatinate   adherenta  to  routine,   and  ancient 

practicea,  than  the  Manx  huabandmen.    Many  of  them 

thua  become  involved  in  debt,  and  mortgage  their  pro- 
perty, the  redemption  of  which  being  aeidom  in  their 

power,  they  are  dispoaaessed  of  it,  and  compelled  to  leave 

the  island,  or  to  resort  to   trade  or  predial  labour,* 

Hence  the  class  of  small  proprietors  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing :   numbers  of  thera  having  been  swallowed  up 

in  the  extending   estates  of  the   Scotch  and    Knglisn 

residents. 
Man  useil  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 

herring-fishery ;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  been 

comparatively  deserted  hy  the  herring-shoals,  and  the 

fishery  haa,  in  consequence,  become  quite  inconsider- 
able, though  even   now  It  is  the  frequent  practice  of 

the  farmers  to  purchase  a  boat,  and  share  in  the  ex- 
citement and  profit  of  the  season.      This  diminution, 

however,  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as    the   fishery  was 

carried   on   from  July  to   October,  exactly  when  the 

services   of   the  yeomen    and    others    engaged    in    it, 

were  most  necessary  at  home.     lieing  also  a  kind  of 

lottery,  in  which,  by  a  few  weeks'  labour,  large  auma 

were  occasionally  realised,  it  attracted  crowds  of  ad- 
venturers, without  either    capital   or   skill ;   while  the 

irregular  life  led  during  these  pursuits  tended  to  en- 
courage intemperance,  and  was  a  main  cause  of  the 

indolence  for  which  the  Manx  have  been  long  noto- 
rious.   There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  material  improvement 

in  the  habits  and  industry  of  the  people  since  tlie  decline 

of  the  fishery  ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  things  less  to 

t>e  desired  for  the  island  than  Us  revival.     The  herrings 

appear  off  the  coast  of  Man  in  June,  remaining  till  Sep- 
tember, when  they  seek  the  E.  coaat  of  Ireland  to  de- 

poait  their  spawn.  The  fishing  vessels  now  built  are  much 

larger  than  formerly  ;  they  are  half-decked,  witii  very 

short  keela,  and  arc  good  sea-boats,  though  apt  to  pitch 

to  a  dangeroua  extent  in  rougii  weather  :  they  vary  from 

IS  to  30  tons  burden,  and  are  manned  by  H  or  10,  and 

sometimes  12  men.   Cornish, Welsh,  and  Irish  flaheraalso 

visit  Man ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  Kennie's  estimate, 

it  appears  that  out  of  2.^1  boata,  and  2,000  men  employed 

in  1H3.\  only  110  boats  with  their  crews  belonged  to  the 

island,  100  being  Cornish  or  Welsh,  and  about  .W  Irish. 

The  cod-fishery  has  been  neglected,  owing  to  the  want 

of  adequate  capital  for  the  aupply  of  proper  vessels  and 

lines. 
The  manufactures   are  chiefly  domeatic.  and  carried 

on    by  women,  most  of  whom,  when  not  in  the  field 

or  farmyard,  are  employed  at  their  looma  or  spinning- 
wheels,  producing  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloths,  both 
for  the  home  and  foreign  supply,  as  well  as  nets  for  the 

use  of  the  fisheries.  Bleaching  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  Laxey  Glen,  stuffs  being  sent  thither  from  all 
parta  of  the  Island.  A  paper-mill  and  brewery  are 
alao  eatablished  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A  woollen 
manufactory  Is  established  at  Douglas;  and  hats,  made 
of  coarse  wool,  which  coat  about  2t.,  are  sal  1  to  wear 
extremely  well.  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
com,  potatoes,  eggs,  lime,  and  limestone,  lead  and 
copper  ore,  herrings,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  paper.  Ow- 
ing to  the  Isle  of  Slan  having  b<'en  fornirrly  Independ- 
ent, a  discrepancy  has,  for  a  lengthene<l  period,  existed 
between  the  duties  on  commodities  in  it  and  in  Great 
Britain,  the  former  being  considerably  iiiwer  than  tlie 
latter.  This  distinction  wliich  still  subsists,  has  oc- 
casioned, at  different  times,  a  great  deal  of  smUKgl'ng, 
Cnrtlcularly  on  thoie  articles  on  whirli  high  duties  have 
een  Imposed  in  this  country.  This,  however,  is  now  ma- 
terially reduced  by  adopting  the  plan  of  allowing  only  {  clergy  are  under  the  blshnp  oi'  Sudor  and  Man,  suT 
certain  quantities  of  tiiose  gixKis  on  which  tiie  Manx  i  Iragaii  to  the  nirlibishop  of  Hork,  but  holding  no  Kngllsli 
duties  are  lower  than  tiiose  of  Ivngland,  to  he  imported  j  liarony,  and  lienre  having  no  voice  in  tiie  le^Malure 
Into  the  Island  (vli.  wine,  110  tons  ;  spirits,  except  British, 
80,000  gallons  ;  tea,  Tfi,(tO()  lbs. ;  ciifiee,  H,(KK)  lbs. ;  i;ugar, 
IO,WKI  cwt.;  and  tobacco,  (i(l,(IOil  lbs.) :  and  by  maintaining 
nn  extra  nuinlier  of  customs  oflicers  and  revenue  cruisers 
for  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  Nothing,  however, 
can  bo  more  iin|iulitic  than  the  continuance  of  such  a 
lyslem.  The  public  has,  at  a  very  lieavy  expense,  pur- 
cliasedall  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Atholl  lanilly  ;  and  that 
belns  the  case,  it  is  high  time  that  an  end  should  lie  put 
to  the  anomalous  alisuidity  of  having  a  consiilerable 
island  lying,  as  ii  were,  in  ttie  very  centre  nf  the  empire, 
and  in  the  direct  line  between  some  of  the  principal 
trading  towns,  with  discriminating  dntlei  <in  many  Im- 
portant artlclca.  in  making  any  change,  it  would,  of 
course,  hti  mcessary  to  make  the  Iniialiitant.,  some  com- 
))ensation  for  th>-  temporary  inconvenience  thai  It  would 
(M-casioni  but  this  might  '>e  doni'  with  advantage  to  tlie 
natives,  and  without  exiieiise  to  the  niililic.  by  miMfy- 
ing  ami  improving  the  Internal  regnlnliii.t  and  legit- 
la'lve  policy  of  the  Island,  witlcli  wnnld  eviMtiially  lose 
nothing  by  the  change.     In   |N3(i  there  belunged  to  the 

*  Tbi*  mort|Kj|r*  on  Isiiil,  iiHit  (  hlHIy  liy  ihr  KnKli«li.  ninimnled, 
tl  I*  Mill,  In  |il\S,  to  Mfi,lt*.il  ,  whiih  si  6  iwt  iinl  oiwlil  nniuiii't  lo 
40,0(11)/.  J  ,f«i.  ' 
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though  privileged  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
'I'hU  see  liiis  been  hi'ld  by  several  highly  celeiiratiii 
divines  ;  and  amoiiK  others,  by  Harrow,  Wilson,  and 
Ward.  An  eecicslaslical  court  is  held  twice  a  year, 
eitiier  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-Kcnerai,  and  an  iirrh- 
deaciin  regulates  the  fabrics  and  minor  concerns  of  the 
17  parishes.  These  etires  are  commonly  well  atteniliii 
to  liy  respect.'dile  riergynien  ;  but  their  sll|ienils  ilo  imt 
average '.Kl/.  a  year;  and  the  churches,  tliongli  externally 
pretty,  are  mi^er,dlly  deficient  in  aiciimmoiintlon.  The 
dissenters  have  made  considerable  progress  in  thi  pre- 
sent century  ;  liiil  tlie  Metliotilsts  ciimprlse  even  mm' 
only  one  tenth  of  the  pop.,  and  the  other  bodies  of  ills. 
tenters  are  uniin|>ortant.  Ilisiiop  Wilson  and  otlur 
prelates  have  done  miicli  to  promote  education,  not 
only  liy  esiiililisbing  srhoolii,  liut  also  by  trnnslntliiit 
the  Scriptures  and  other  hooks  into  the  Manx  inn- 
guage.  Karh  p.irirli  has  its  scliool  more  or  less  rl  hlr 
endowed;  and  while  elementary  instruction  Is  givin 
ji  the  Manx,  every  eniieavoiir  is  made  to  Iniliiiit  the 
natives  in  the  ICngilsh  language.  Indeiil  there  can  lie 
!io  diiiibl,  that,  at  no  distant  ihtIihI,  the  pop.  will  I  e 
riinlllarly  aiqiniinted  with  iiiir  langiiiige  ;  and  this  will 
be  the  aurikl  iiutiiud  to  di>aliuse  them  iil  the  prejinlliei 
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MANAAR  (GULPH  OF). 

which  io  uanjr  entertain  agalntt  a  union  with  England. 
A  collegiate  achool  wai  established  a  few  years  ago, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop  Ward ;  and 
though  the  funds  wera  far  too  small  for  the  expected 
outlay,  the  establishment,  being  well  conducted,  at- 
tracted numerous  students,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
fjUccessful. 

The  Manx,  like  the  WeUh,  and  Scotch  Highland- 
ers, belong  to  the  great  Celtic  family,  which  proba- 
bly occupied  the  whole  United  Kingdom  previously  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Belg«.  Their  Celtic  origin  is 
clearly  evinced  by  their  language,  which  is  a  mere  dialect 
of  the  Irish,  Erse  or  Gaelic.  They  have  a  swarthy 
rnmplexion,  stout,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  pervading 
tlieir  countenances.  Indolence,  and  a  love  of  litigation, 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  male  part  of  the 
pop.  Kven,  at  present,  workmen  rest  for  two  hours  in 
tlie  mida;-  of  the  day,  when  they  may  be  seen  stretched 
under  hcdgi-rows  by  the  road-sides.  The  women,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  industrious ;  and  on  them  devolve 
not  only  the  production  of  domestic  manufiicture^,  but 
,iUo  a  large  share  of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  They 
arc  hospitable,  superstitiously  attached  to  existing  insti- 
tutions and  religious  forms,  und  treat  bishops  and  clergy- 
nieu  as  beings  of  an  exalted  nature ;  but  they  are,  not- 
«ithstanding,  drunken,  indelicate,  dirty,  and  addicted  to 
pilfering,  fhcir  old  habits  and  prejudices  are  now, 
however,  gradually  giving  way ;  the  increasing  influx  of 
visiters,  during  the  summer  season,  having,  in  this  re- 
spect, elfected  an  important  and  beneficial  change.  The 
ilile  of  society  is  composed  of  the  government  officers 
and  the  large  landholders,  with  a  few  church  dignitaries ; 
tlie  other  clergy,  the  nttornies,  and  medical  men  being 
too  paor  to  mingle  with  the  tirst  circle. 

The  rocky  islet,  or  Calf  of  Man,  already  alluded  to,  at 
tlie  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  was  formerly  tlie  resort 
of  vast  numbers  of  puffins  ( Pruceltaria  Pttfflnus  Lath.). 
At  present,  however,  the  bird  is  there  entirely  unknown. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  this  favourite 
liaunt  by  the  too  great  destruction  of  its  young.  These 
uere  held  in  considerable  estimation ;  and  Pennant  men- 
tions that,  in  his  day,  great  nuinliers  of  them  were  taken 
every  year  by  the  person  who  farmed  the  islet.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  rats  that  had  escaped  from  a  vessel 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  were  the  real  exterminators  of  the 
birds.   {Quaylf's  Survey,  \).^.) 

The  early  history  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  the  Mona 
of  Caesar,  and  the  Monapia  of  Pliny ;  but  we  know  little 
more  of  it  beyond  mere  traditions  of  its  being  held  by  the 
Druids,  and  subseuuently  by  Norwegian  nionarchs,  till, 
ill  12U4,  it  was  purchased  by  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
hIio  appointed  a  viceroy,  and  made  it  tribulary.  Tlie 
Scdtcli  were  ioon  afterwards  expelled  by  tlie  hnglish , 
but  the  power  of  the  latter  was  not  established  till  the 
f.ign  of  Henry  IV.,  who  granted  it  to  the  Percys,  from 
nliom  it  fell,  by  attainder,  and  (hence  passed  by  gift  of 
llie  same  monarch  to  the  Stanley  family,  by  whose  iieirs 
It  «as  sold  to  the  British  crown. 

The  chief  towns  of  Man  are:  1.  Castletown,  in  which 
is  tlie  college  above  mentioned,  the  seat  of  legislature, 
mi  the  residence  of  the  governor  (pop.  in  ItUI,  2,077) ; 
J.  Douglas  (which  see),  tlie  chief  trading  town,  with 
upwards  of  7,000  inliab. ;  3.  Peel,  formerly  celebrated 
liutli  as  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Derby  and  the 
cap.  of  the  kingdom,  but  now  decayed,  and  having  only 
a  pop.  of  \,TiX>  persons,  which  is  alxiut  the  same  as  that 
(if  llamsey,  one  of  the  steam-packet  stations  between 
Liverpool  and  (ilusgnw,  on  the  N.K.  side  of  tlie  island. 
{(tuayU'i  Survey,  und  I'tilhmnit  Tuur ;  Lord  Teii^u- 
mouth's  Siollauti  and  I.  t\f  Man,  ii.  IKl— !/02.  and  ap- 
pendix, &c. ;    Head')  llomi-  Tuur.  ii.  I— 00.) 

MANAAIt  ((.UI.PII  Ul),  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  dividiiiK  Ceylon  from  tlie  S.  extremity  of  llin- 
iloilan  ;  extending  iietweenlHt.7°30  andiP  N.,  and  long. 
1*'  and  HO"  1'..  ft  is  In  g«-nerBl  loo  shallow  to  be  navU 
giteil  by  vessels  above  the  tite  o(  »liiops  ;  ami  in  separ.tted 
li)  tlie  islands  Itii.iissirain  and  Miinaar,  ami  llie  chain  of 
rocky  islands  hiii>  •indbankscnlieil  Adam's  Bridge,  from 
Aiuillier  inlet  oft,,  sea  called  I'alk'i  Strait,  also  between 
Oylon  and  the  continent.  The  Island  of  Manaar  is  IH  m. 
ill  li'iigth,  lij'  Urn.  broad:  but  has  little  importance  of 
wv  kind,     tut  further  particulars,  see  Ceylon  (I.  .'iTi! ). 

MANCHA  ( I. A),  aprov.  of  Spain  in  the  S.  part  of  New 
Cutiie,  bounded  S.  by  (iranada,  K.by  Cuenya  and  Mur- 
n.i,  and  W.  by  Kstremadiira.  Area  alKiut  7.''i<Kl  sq.  ni. 
iV'p.  IMUKKI.  ?  This  district  consists  chiefly  of  lofty  and 
Ikirrcii  iilaiiis,  upwards  of  '4,(HKl  fl.  above  the  sea,  and  is, 
Hilliiiiit  exeeiition,  the  least  pieliiresque  and  tirodurtive 
III  the  whole  pen'iisiila.  But  it  produces  corn,  wine,  oli  res, 
ami lafn-im  :  the  VHl-de-1'eflaH,  a  light  red  wine,  is  highly 
i'tte('ini-<l  all  over  Spain.  The  mules  of  this  prov.,  alsu, 
arc  the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  peiilnsuht.  I.a  Man- 
clia,  however,  derives  its  chief  celebrity  loin  the  in- 
.aill.iiiie  work  of  Cervantes;  and  many  of  the  customs 
ill'  lia«  depicted  are  still  prevalent  in  tlie  provim-e.  The 
cap.  of  I.a  Manclia  Is  Cliidad  Ileal,  once  n  Hourishink'eity, 
lull  now  ile<a)ed,  and  hating  at  pii'scht  a  pup  (>r  only 
«,0«)  persons. 
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MANCHA  (REAL),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Jaen,  8  m.  E.  tlie  city  of  Jaen.  Pop.,  according 
to  Mifiano,  4,939.  It  Is  situated  in  a  spacioui  plain,  and 
comprises  some  regular-built  atreeti  and  nandsome 
squares ;  its  chief  buildings  being  a  par.  church,  Carmelite 
convent,  and  hospital.  Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  bed- 
ticks,  and  sacking,  are  made  here,  with  bricks  and 
tiles  in  large  quantities,  for  the  supply  of  the  prov. 
The  neighbourhood  is  both  picturesque  and  fertile, 
producing,  with  little  tillage,  abundant  crops  of  olives, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  wine  and  grain. 

MANCHE(LA),a  marit.  dep.  and  peninsula  of  France, 
formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Normandy,  between  lat. 
48°40'and49°40'  N.,  and  long.  0O40'  and  2°  W„  encircled 
on  the  W.  and  N.  sides,  and  partly  on  the  E.,  by  the 
English  Channel  (Manche),  whence  its  name  ;  and  else- 
where bounded,  on  the  E.  by  tlie  dens.  Calvados  and 
Orme,  and  S.  by  Mayenne  and  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Length 
N.  to  S.  about  85  m. ;  greatest  breadth  nearly  40  m. 
Area,  593,776  hectares.  Pop.  (1836)  594,382.  Surface 
is  generally  undulating.  A  chain  of  hills,  of  no  great 
elevation,  runs  througli  the  dep.  in  a  N.W.  direction, 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Near  Its 
N.E.  and  S.W.  extremities  are  some  marshy  tracts. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Virc  and  the  Ouve.  The  coast 
is  mostly  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  In  the  N.,  but 
it  has  several  good  roadsteads  and  commodious  har- 
bours, of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  finest.  In  1835,  about 
380,400  hectares  were  estimated  to  be  arable,  94,000  in 
pasture,  24,000  in  woods,  20,200  in  orchards,  and  4(i,290in 
lieaths,  wastes,  &c.  Agriculture  is  better  conducted 
than  in  many  other  deps.  The  produce  of  corn,  which 
is  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  exceeds  the  home  con- 
sumption :  potatoes  are  an  important  substitute  for 
grain  ;  and,  in  1835,  the  crop  amounted  to  nearly  607,400 
hectolitres.  Beans,  peas,  and  a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax, 
are  raised.  The  dep.  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine- 
culture  ;  but  about  1,000,000  hectolitres  of  superior  cider 
are  annually  produced,  and  some  perry.  In  1830  there 
were  about  189,000  black  cattle  in  the  dep. ;  and  fat 
cattle  and  butter  arc  among  its  principal  products.  It 
had  also,  in  the  same  year,  about  291,000  sheep,  esti- 
mated to  yield  annually  41 1,. 500  kilogr.  of  wool,  though 
chiefly  of  inferior  quality.  There  is  a  considerable  tralfic 
in  horses  and  mules.  Poultry  are  reared  in  great 
abundance;  large  quantities  of  eggs  being  exported 
from  Cherbourg  and  Valognes  to  England  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  1835,  of  102,038  properties  subject 
to  the  cimlribulion  fonciire,  6'i,792  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr.,  and  36,559  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  The  oyster 
and  other  Hsiieries  on  the  coast  are  Important;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Hugo,  fish  are  less  plentiful  than  formerly. 
Among  the  mineral  products  arc  Iron,  lead,  coal,  mar- 
ble, slate,  and  granite;  which  last  is  found  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  Chausey  Isles,  a  group  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  this  dep.  Salt-works  are  established  at  se- 
veral places  on  the  coast.  Manufacturing  industry  is  em- 
ployea  on  iron,  copper,  zinc,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and 
various  other  materials.  Cutlery,  glass,  paper,  hair  fa- 
brics, lace,  &u.  are  produced  ;  and  in  some  cantons, 
baskets,  panniers,  willow  sieves,  &c.,  are  made,  and 
sent  into  other  parts  of  Normandy,  and  into  Brittany. 
But  Its  principal  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce  and 
fish,  fresn  or  salted.  Manche  is  divided  Into  six  ar- 
ronds.  ;  cliief  towns,  St.  L6,  the  cap.,  Cherbourg,  Cou- 
tances,  Avranches,  Vnlogncs,  and  Mortain.  It  sends  8 
mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (I838-3U), 
3„VJ8.  Total  public  revenue  (1831),  15,145,820  fr.  This 
dep.  Is  rich  in  Celtic  and  Iloman  antiquities.  (Hueu, 
an.  Manche;  (ifflcint  Tables,  fje)  '^ 

MANCHESTEU,  n  iiuid.  and  pari.  bor.  and 
par.  of  England,  the  groat  centre  of  the  cotton 
inniuifncture  of  Great  liritain,  and  the  pi  inripal 
manufacturing  town  in  the  world,  co.  I.uiii  uster, 
liiind.  italfurd,  on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the 
.Mersey,  ;)1  in.  E.  Liverpool,  35 in.  S.W.  Leeds, 
"Oin.  N.  ULnningham,  and  163  m.  N.  N.W. 
London ;  lat.  5.1"  29'  50"  N.,  long.  '2°  15'  W.  The 
entire  par.  of  Manchester  includes  an  area  of 
34,'_'(j()  acres.,  comprising  ,30  townships,  and  had, 
in  1831,  a  toliil  i)op.  of  '271,(X)0  persons.  The  fol- 
luwing  table  exhibits  the  area,  pop.,  and  rate  of 
increase  in  the  contiguous  ))arl.  burs,  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  the  limits  of  which  pretty 
correctly  deliiie  the  extent  of  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  :  —  I  See  top  of  next  page.  ] 

From  the  above  table  It  ap;iears,  I'lut  the  rate  of  In- 
crease ill  the  two  boroughs,  during  the  30  years  ending 
with  1831,  wa'  I.M'I  |>er  cent. ;  and  in  the  bor.  of  Salforu, 
IH2  7  per  cent.,  a  rale  exceeded  only  by  Preston,  and  one 
or  two  other  towns.  In  1773,  the  iiop.  of  tlie  township  of 
Mancliesler  wan  estimated  by  Dr.  Penival  at  22,4s|, 
and   that  of  Salfuid  ut   4  7i>.'i,  nmkiiig  together  27,2411; 
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that  Is,  ubnut  one  sirlh  part  of  the  pop.  in  1831.  The 
present  (1841 )  pop.  of  the  pari,  bors,  of  Manchester  and 
Sall'ord  is  certainly  not  untler  3()0,00l). 

Manchester  and  Salford,  which,  being  separated  only 
by  the  small  river  Irwell,  form  a  single  large  town, 
covering  3,000  acres,  with  a  dense  mass  of  buildings, 
stand  in  a  large  plain,  encompassed  by  hills  on  every 
side  except  the  VV.,  and  dotted  with  towns  and  villages, 
the  inhab.  of  which  are  all  indnstriotisly  engaged  in 
the  prodLiction  of  woven  fabrics.  The  Irk  and  the 
Wedlock  join  the  Irwell  close  to  the  town,  and  all  three 
arc  made  extensively  useful  in  moving  machinery,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Sixbridges  connect  Salford  with  Manches- 
ter ;  the  handsomest  being  Victor:a  Bridge,  having  a  single 
.irch  of  100  ft.  span,  opened  in  18.'J9.  The  streets  are  irre- 
giilirly  laid  out,  and  many  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  es- 
pecially In  tlie  more  central  parts.  Great  improvements, 
however,  have  been  made  within  the  last  30  years :  narrow 
lanes  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  broad 
avenues  ;  noble  public  buildin<;s.  which  wuiild  be  orna- 
mental to  any  capital  in  the  world,  have  been  erected  in 
the  chief  tlioroughfaros ;  factories  and  warehouses  of 
gigiintic  proportions  have  arisen  in  every  direction  ;  con- 
liiied  and  mean. looking  shops  have  been  replaced  by 
superior  establishments,  some  of  which  will  hear  to 
be  compared  with  the  best  in  London  ;  the  paving  of 
tlie  streets,  though  still  in  parts  very  defective,  has 
bi'cn  mucli  improved ;  and  (lagging  lias  been  gcne- 
r.-iUy  introduced,  with  mic-idaniising,  in  the  principal 
streets.  The  whole  town  is  lighted  with  gas  ;  but  in 
the  poorer  districts  the  lamps  are  but  thinly  dispersed, 
and  are  extinguished  ,'it  too  early  an  hour.  It  is  well 
6up|)lied  with  water,  sufficiently  drained  (except  In  some 
poor  districts)  by  an  underground  sewerage,  and  wt-ll 
watched  by  a  day  as  well  as  iiTght  police.  There  arc  three 
main  lines  of  street,  which  run  in  a  curve  K,F,,,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.     The  central  lino,  which  is  the 

Iirincipal  tlioroughfare  of  the  town,  comprises  Mar- 
let  Street  (formerly  a  narrow  lane,  but  now  vastly  im- 
proved, having  some  of  the  finest  sliops  in  town),  Picca- 
ililly,and  the  London  lload :  more  to  the  N.,  joined  to  the 
litit  mentioned  line  by  Oldham  Street,  is  fireat  Anco,it 
Street,  with  its  continuations  ;  and  S.  is  theavinue  known 
in  diflt-reiit  pans  as  Quay  Street,  I'cter  Street,  .-tnd  the 
Oxford  Itoad,  ctinnecled  with  I'iccadilly  by  a  haiidsomo 
liiK!  rallid  Mosley  Street,  and  a  long  narrow  street 
called  Dcans'^ate. 

The  |inl)lie  liuildiiigs  of  Manchester  arc  too  numerous 
to  ailinit  ol  individual  description  ;  but  the  following  are 
tlie  largest,  be^t  built,  and  most  iiiiport.int.  'I'he  l-'.x- 
cliange,  which  >tands  in  the  iiiarki't-|ilace,  at  tlie  hnver 
end  of  Marl-et  Street,  is  a  large  but  somewh.it  low 
i^einiciri'ular  stone  liuilding,  fronteil  with  Doric  pillars, 
in  the  lower  Hour  are  tlieeomiiK^rcial  room,  amagniliceilt 
liall,  having  an  areaof  O.T-'M)  sq,  ft, ;  and  a  itpaetou.,  news, 
room  (aild(-d  in  1h;i'.i  from  a  space  previori.>ly  oi-cupied  by 
tile  |>o«t-ollice,  in  tlie  rear  of  the  building):  there  are 
upper  rooms  on  a  corresponding  scale,  used  for  public 
meetings,  illnners,  &e. :  tin'  e^t«blisllnll'1lt  Is  suiipoi  ted  by 
suhsi-riptiiM),  and  had,  in  1K40,  alioiil  'i.miii  nn  mbi  rs.  The 
cliief  bnsineo  day  Is  Tuesday,  on  wlilrh,  about  noon,  all 
l!ie  principal  manufacturers  of  L.tiirashlre  mav  be  seen  in 
or  near  this  building.  The  Toun  Hall,  In  King  Street, 
wliiili  h,is  been  recently  wldi'iicd.  Is  of  liniic  architecture, 
and  e\trenu:|y  elegant,  being  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Kreitheus  .it  .Athens,  «llh  a  central 
<iet,iL'(nial  eupoln,  resenibliug  Androiili  na's  rower  of 
llie  Uiiiili.  It  cost  upHiltds  o(  In.mii/, ;  und  comprises, 
besides  rooms  lor  the  puliee  lilltlness,  |ia>-ollli'el,  &e., 
n  tp.ulous  and  wi-il  proportioned  inililh-  room  itHiikliig 
ainong',t  the  finest  In  F.uro|)e>,  III  1).  long,  and  M  IV. 
broail.  'I'he  frevin  pnlnlliiRs,  honeier,  with  which  Iho 
walls  are  coirred,  are  laUt  to  disp  ,.,  Utile  tisle,  ele. 
ganceoi'de'lgn, or  correctucis  1.1  execution.  Siu-lller  town 


halls  are  situated  in  Salford  and  Chorlton,  the  forinor 
of  which  townships  has  its  separate  police  establish- 
ment, etc.  Tlie  Corn  Exchange,  in  Hanging  Ditch,  Is 
a  handsome  building,  erected  from  a  design  adapted  to 
it  from  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Six  Ionic  co- 
lumns  support  the  central  pediment ;  and  on  each  side  are 
wings,  very  slightlv  projecting,  and  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters ;  between  which  are.the  entrances  to  a  square  hall, 
inclosing  an  area  of  about  6,000  sq ,  fl, ,  and  affording  stand- 
ing room  for  2,000  persons.  Of  the  buildings  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  to  literature,  6t  to  public  amuse- 
ment, the  following  deserve  notice,  fyom  their  architec- 
tural beauty.  I.  The  Royal  Infirmuiyand  lunatic  Asylum, 
finely  situated  in  I'iccadilly,  receritly  faced  with  stone, 
and  now  constituting  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Man- 
chester. 2.  The  Atheneeum  i-.i  Bond  Street,  a  peculiarly 
elegant  structure,  designed  by  Barry,  in  the  Italian  style, 
andcompleted.-itan  expenseof  about  13,000/,  3.  The  Royal 
Institution  in  Mosley  Street,  built  at  a  cost  of  30,000/,, 
from  Barry's  designs,  having  a  noble  front,  with  a  portico 
in  the  Ionic  style,  and  comprising,  besides  other  ajiart- 
ments,  a  handsome  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
and  a  theatre  for  lectures  capable  of  accommodating  8U0 
persons.  4,  The  Portico  News-room,  in  the  same  street 
as  the  Institution,  having  an  Ionic  portico.  5.  The 
Union  Club  House,  also  in  Mosley  Street,  a  fine  modern 
stone  building,  with  internal  accommodations  equal  to 
those  found  in  tha  best  London  establishments  of  the 
same  description.  6.  The  Natural  History  Society's  Hall 
in  Peter  Street,  a  large  square  building,  having  in  the 
principal  front  a  portico  supporting  a  pediment  and  com- 
prising a  fine  hall,  lighted  from  a  cupola,  and  different 
apartments  stortMl  with  numerous  specimens  of  birds, 
insects,  fossils,  shells,  &c,,  and  a  few  quadrupeds.  7.  'The 
Concert  Hall,  near  the  last-mentioned  building.  8.  Tlio 
Assembly  Room,  below  v/hich  is  a  billiard  and  news- 
room ;  and,  9.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Old  Traflbrd,  designed  by 
Mr.  Richard  Lane,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  having  a 
fine  frontage  of  stone,  consisting  of  two  wings  and  a  pro- 
jecting centre  formed  by  the  chapel  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. There  are  three  theatres,  one  of  which  has  a 
royal  patent ;  but  neither  is  much  patronised. 

Among  the  sacred  edifices  of  Manchester,  the  collegi,-ito 
church  far  surpasses  the  others,  both  in  size  and  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  stands  close  to  the  Irwell,  near  Vic- 
toria Bridge  ;  and  was  erected  in  the  liith  century,  in  the 
ornamental  Gothic  style,  having  been  frequently  since  re- 
paired and  in  part  rebuilt.  Theinteriorisabout  18(1  It,  long 
and  CO  ft,  broad ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  building  is  fitted 
up  with  stalls  and  pews  for  choral  service,  the  rem&inder 
consisting  of  priv.-ite  chapels,  which  cover  a  large  area,  and 
render  the  form  of  the  edifice  exceedingly  irregular.  The 
choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Kngland,  and  the  tabernacle- 
work  is  unrivalled  :  the  monuments  arc  numerous,  and 
full  of  Interest :  the  carved  figures,  with  which  the  church 
is  liberally  attorned,  are  as  quaint  and  grotesque  as  an 
antiquary  could  desire  ;  and  there  are  several  heautifnl 
stained-glass  windows,  with  inscriptions  and  p.dntin^s. 
The  college  was  fi;undcd  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,,  dis- 
solved  by  Edward  VI,,  and  again  chartered,  in  1578,  by  (J. 
Elizabetn,u  ho  directed  that  the  establishmt  lit  should  com- 
prise a  warden,  4  priests,  2cha|ilains,  and  8  choristers.  This 
charter  was,  for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  Charles  1, 
In  the  charter  dated  Sept.  .30.  l(i,'i."i,  it  is  ordered  that 
there  shall  lie  a  warden  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and  I 
fellows  (elected  by  the  warden  and  fellows), »  ho  s-hall  he 
a  body  eorpor.-ite  and  politic  of  themselves  for  ever. 
The  charter  further  directs  that  there  shall  be  2  chap- 
lains or  victirs,  and  2  clerks  (one  to  be  in  holy  orders),  1 
singing  men  (whether  clerks  or  laymen),  and  4  hoys 
skilled  in  music.  [There  are  now  (i  singing  men  aild'ii 
boys.]  It  is  also  ordainiM^  that  there  shall  be  a  suli- 
wardi'U  continually  in  the  college,  a  treasurer,  a  coller- 
tor  (all  of  the  iiuml>er  of  the  fellows),  a  registrar,  a  niastc  r 
of  the  elioristry,  an  instructor,  an  organist,  and  a  biiilill'. 
Whenever  either  of  the  sees  of  Hanxor  or  St.  Asapli  he- 
comes  vacant, tliey  will  be  iinit(>d,and  Manchester  will  lie 
raised  info  a  bishopric.  Preparatory  to  this  chainte, 
the  title  of  warden  and  fellows  has  already  been  chaiigi  il 
for  that  of  dean  and  canons ;  and  Ihls,  in  due  course, 
will  be  followeil  by  the  appointment  of  an  arehdeai-on  of 
Manchester  to  superintend  the  clergy  of  the  district.  A 
chapel  of  ease  was  eroded  in  S.ilford  in  Ifi,'l4  :  this.  Si, 
Anne's,  oreeted  in  IVI'2,  and  St,  Mary's,  eroded  in  17.m, 
being  tlie  only  idacns  of  worship  in  the  town  till  1700,  lie 
Iwoen  which  and  IMHl  right  additional  cliurches  «iii' 
liiiilt.  Nino  other  chnrdiis,  two  of  which  (St.  I. nke  s 
Cheethain,  anil  St.  George's,  Ilnlnie,)  are  very  elegant, 
an,'  cost  14,000/.  i;uli.  have  lieen  erected  in  the  pre. 
••'•lit  century  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  are  '23  epis- 
vopal  plaies  of  worship  in  the  lioroiigh,  served  hy  V\ 
clergynii'ii,  and  aecoinnKHlating  'i<.),4U0  Individuals,  Hii- 
liom,  Cilhs,  raised  their  first  ehiipel  In  I7'l(!,  but  one 
lielonglng  to  the  Vresbylerians  was  opened  at  an  e.nhir 
period.  The  liule\it'ii(lenls  opened  a  chapel  hi  IT'i/. 
and  Iho   Wcslevan  McthodUts  In  1780.     The  dlssoiillnK 
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meeting-houses  now  open  comprise,  I  for  seccders 
from  tlie  Scotch  kirk,  5  belonging  to  Rom.  Catholics, 
II  belonging  to  Wcsleyan  Methodists,  16  occupied  by 
various  seceders  from  Methodism,  <)  belonging  to  Inde- 
pendents, 6  to  Baptists,  4  to  Unitarians,  and  G  otiiers  to 
Swedenborgians,  &c.,  the  whole  being  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate about  140,000  persons.  Three  cemeteries  have 
been  laid  out  in  Chorlton,  Ardwick,'  and  Harpur-hey ; 
and  the  noxious  practice  of  interring  bodies  within  the 
town  is  slowly  but  gradually  going  out  of  use.  The 
two  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Saiford  have  above 
120  Sunday  schools. 

The  means  existing  in  Manchester,  in  1834,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  instruction,  may  be  learned  from  tlie 
following  summary,  drawn  up  from  the  report  of  the 
JIanchester  Statistical  Society  :  — 
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It  would  appear  from  this  statement  tliat,  in  1834,  about 
26,0IK»  children  were  receiving  daily  instruction  in  Man- 
Chester  Jind  Saiford,  and  that  30,000  more  were  taught 
on  Sundays.  Uut  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  these  returns  ;  and  of  the  day  scholars, 
ne.irly  1'J,000  were  reported  to  be  educated  in  private 
schools  ,ind  dames'  schools,  in  two  thirds  of  which  the 
Instruction  is  extremely  defective.  Within  the  last  half 
dozen  years  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
ti)  the  better  class  of  schools  supported  by  the  church 
and  the  manufacturers  ;  still,  however,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is 
defective,  and  that  it  admits  of  being  very  materially  im- 
proved. l''roin  the  report  of  the  inspector  of"  tlie  l^hester 
Diiicesan  Hoard  of  Kdiication,"  read  at  a  meeting  of  that 
liiidv  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1841,  we  derive  the  following 
pavticuiars  relative  to  the  church  schools  in  the  town  of 
Manchester :  — 


21  Ttav  schools     -          -          .          . 

I I  Infant  selioo's             .           .           - 

III  Kveniny  schools         ... 

.')'J    MU1llii>  ftcllOOlS 

Total 

On  the 

Books. 

Avevnpe 
.tltendaiice. 

2,740 
1,900 

'l5,l.')G 

2,2110 

1,.V„5 

5,'iU 

11,,MU 

I'.I.SOK 

15,K65 

Among  the  schools  deserving  partlcul.tr  notice,  the  first 
i-laee  is  due  to  the  grammar  school,  fou''  led  in  |.')2(),  by 
lliighOldham,  HIshop  of  Kxeter.  Its  revenues  amount  to 
iil'wards  of  iJMU.  a  year  ;  and  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
eree  of  t'liancere.  In  I83,'l,  its  usefulness  was  increased  by 
tlie  opening  of  a' lower  schoid,  and  a  general  augnientation 
iifthe  establislnnent.  The  decree  of  1H33,  however,  was 
fiparh;  and  as  it  did  not  effect  all  the  alterations  that  were 
necessary,  a  suit  was  instituted  to  obtain  further  reforms, 
in  »  hich  a  judgment  was  givt-n  by  the  lord  chancellor  on 
imh  Nov.  ISH),  from  which  it  appears  that  "  the  Income 
In  \'*X\  was  4,.'),')0/.,  and  the  salary  awarded  to  the  head 
master  was  fiOd/.  per  aniinni  j  and  the  salaries  of  ail  the 
Masters  together  was  2,0.')0/.,  whilst  the  number  of  scho 
lars,  Including  tioarders,  was  only  liW."  The  hird  chan- 
cellir  con.l'  lied  his  juilgmem  as  follows  ;  —  "I  propose, 
tiierelore,  to  declare,  that  in  all  fi'ture  appointments  of 
'i!1';e»  and  trustees  regard  should  be  had  to  the  qualill- 
i.iiHi  required  by  the  statutes  ;  that  all  chllilren  of  an 
a«i'  capable  of  Instruction  are  entllh'd  to  lie  adnillted  Into 
the  sehniil ;  that  nn  part  of  the  funds  of  tlie  charity  are 
l,(  r.'after  to  he  applied  towards  paying  premiums  for  ex- 
l.ilmiiins  to  boys  who  are  or  have  been  boarders  in  the 
lidiiMS  of  any  ofihe  masters,  except  111  continuing  lo  pay 
exhihUiiins  lilri-adv  granted  ;  and  that  sueli  boarders  are 
nut  111  future  to  derive  .-my  henetil  Iroin  the  funds  of  the 
iliarlly  In  any  manner  by  wliieli  the  expenditure  of  .sneli 
liiiiils  may  be  increased  :  and  Willi  these  declarations,  I 
shall  rulor  it  to  the  master  to  approve  of  such  alterations 


in  the  scheme  contained  in  the  report  of  1833  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  as  the 
master  shall  find  to  be  proper  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  cha- 
rity."  We  understand,  however,  that  the  whole  case  is  In 
a  train  for  being  again  brought  before  the  court  in  another 
shape.  Few  establishments  in  England  confer  so  many 
university  advantages  on  their  alumni.  It  has  16  cxiiibi. 
tions  of  Wl.  a  year,  tenable  for  4  years  ;  16  Somerset 
scholarships  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  averaging 
'iUl  a  year ;  and  several  others  of  less  value  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  ;  besides  which  it  derives  great 
though  not  exclusive  advantages  from  the  valuable 
Hulmc's  exhibitions,  connected  with  Bras.  Coll.,  and 
tenable  for  three  years  after  the  dej?reo  of  B.A.  The 
instruction  is  etticient ;  and  should  it  be  placed  on  the 
footing  directed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  it  will  no 
doubt  rank  amongst  the  best  grammar  schools  in 
the  kingdom.  The  College,  founded  by  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  in  1665,  is  likewise  a  wealthy  scholastic  esta- 
blishment,  comprising,  besides  lodgings  and  scheol. 
rooms  for  boys,  a  valuable  library  of  2.'),000  vols. ;  but 
it  Is  said  that  the  modern  part  of  this  library  is  deficient, 
and  that  it  is  better  suited  for  the  scholar  and  the  an- 
tiquary than  for  men  of  business:  this  coHege  has  also 
a  museum  of  curiosities  of  little  real  value,  liut  much 
visited  by  strangers  and  holydiiy  people.  The  number  of 
scliolars  is  restricted  to  SO,  40  ol  whom  must  belong  to 
Manchester  and  Saiford,  the  rest  Iwlonging  to  Uroyls- 
den,  Crumpsall,  Bolton  and  Turton.  A  plain  education 
is  furnished,  and  tiie  scholars  are  afterwards  apprenticed 
and  fitted  out  in  trade.  Seven  other  endowed  charities 
for  instructing  children  are  amalgamated  with  national 
and  other  schools,  very  lilx^rally  supported,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  most  ethcient  manner  ;  and,  besides  these, 
the  town  has  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  erected  by  public 
subscription,  and  supported  by  an  endowment  bequeathed 
by  Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Oldham,  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school,  established  in  1823,  and  remodelled  in  1836: 
there  are  80  scholars  on  the  establishment,  which  is  in 
every  respect  well  conducted.  A  chapel  is  connected  with 
the  school,  to  which  the  public  are  admitte<l. 

A  college  (removed,  by  the  Unitarians,  from  York), 
on  the  plan  of  King's  College,  London,  under  tiie  de- 
nomination of  tiie  Manchester  New  College,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  5th  Oct.  1840. 
Instruction  is  given  by  distinguished  professors  in  every 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  theology.  The 
erection  of  another  college,  to  be  called  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College  for  the  Kducation  of  Dissenters,  is 
also  in  active  progress,  and  will  be  soon  completed. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Manchester,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick,  disabled,  and  destitute,  comprise  an  in- 
firmary and  dispensary,  relieving  18,000  patients  yearly, 
a  fever  hospital,  or  "  house  of  recovery,"  a  lying-in 
hospital,  an  eye  institution,  a  lock  hospital,  a  night 
asylum  fur  the  destitute  poor,  a  female  penitentiary,  a 
provident  society,  a  dispensai^  for  children,  a  dispensary 
for  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  four  other  dispensaries,  re- 
lieving altugetiier  about  30,000  patients  annually,  and 
supported  by  funds,  from  bequests  and  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  14,G(HI/.  a  year ;  besides  which,  there  are 
various  minor  charities  belonging  to  Manchester  and 
Saiford,  the  aggregate  Income  of  which  exceeds  4,000/. 
a  year  :  so  that  upwards  of  18,000/.  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  over  and  above  the 
expenses  of  parish  support,  which  in  1838  amounted 
to  40,000/. 

'The  literary  and  philosophical  establishments  of 
Manchester  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  a  philoso- 
jihical  society,  instituted  in  1781,  and  numbering  among 
Us  past  and  present  members  Dr.  I'erclval,  the  three 
Henrys  (father  and  sons),  Dalton,  and  other  eminent  men, 
whose  science  and  discoveries  have  been  of  material  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  liie  world  gene- 
rally: indeed,  few  provincial  societies  of  tlie  kind  havo 
earned  so  high  a  reputation;  its  miMnoirs  (in  16  vols.) 
have  been  translated  into  both  the  Cicrman  and  I'rench 
languages  :  a  geological  and  mining  society,  founded 
in  I83H,  has  already  upwards  of  200  members:  a  sta- 
tistical society  Is  actively  engaged  in  collecting  local 
Information  respecting  eilucation,  morals,  &c. :  a  bo- 
tanical and  horticultural  society,  established  In  18'.:7, 
possesses  gardens  that  cover  lli  acres :  a  zoological 
society  has  spacious  gardens  on  llic  Bury  road,  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  containing  a  good  and  Increasing  collec- 
lior.  of  animals :  a  society  of  natural  history  lias  a  good 
museum,  and  is  supported  by  about  600  subscribers.  Tho 
Uoyal  Institution  was  founded  in  1823,  for  the  proinotinn 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  We  have  already 
noticed  its  tine  building,  the  princliial  hall  of  wliicli 
has  a  statue  of  Daltun,  from  the  ciiisel  of  Chanlrev. 
t'onnected  with  tills  institution  is  a  school  of  design,  likely 
to  be  of  material  service  to  pattern. driuightameii.machiiu'- 
maUers,  and  others.  The  Athena'iini,  established  in  ll:o 
view  of  alfordin;;  t'<  the  middle  classes  a  siiltabli'  n  ni  t 
lor  reading,  study,  ui'd  coiiversatiun,  Is  suji|cil>'a   iiy 
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about  1,000  memberi,  and -has  a  library  of  4,000  vols. : 
two  ichools  of  medicine  and  lureery  are  Biiperinlrnded 
by  able  teachera,  and  provided  with  extnnitve  muaeums, 
lecture-room),  &c.  There  are  two  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  another  establishment  for  similar  purposes  called  the 
Christian  Institute :  these  Institutions  are  all  well  pro- 
vided with  libraries,  museums,  apparatus,  Ike,  and  are 
well  attended.  There  are  three  lyceums,  specially  In- 
tended for  the  Improvement  and  recreation  of  the  work- 
ing classes  by  furnishing  them  with  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  lectures,  and  opportunities  for  friendly  in- 
tercourse ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  of  very  material  advantage.  The  Royal  Victoria 
Gallery  h.ts  an  exhibition  of  objects  in  mechanics 
and  science,  and  courses  of  lectures.  A  temperance 
society,  formed  in  1835,  was  the  first  to  Inculcate  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  beverages :  it  has  at 
present  12  branch  associations,  holding  weekly  meetings, 
and  about  8,000  members. 

The  banking  establishments  of  Manchester,  which 
are  numerous,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  correspond- 
ing with  the  commercial  Importance  of  the  place,  com- 
prise, besides  Ave  private  banking-houses,  mostly  of 
great  wealth  and  respectability,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
l^gland.  and  live  joint-stocks:  viz.,  the  Bank  of  Man- 
chester, founded  1839 ;  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Dis- 
trict Banking  Company  (1829);  the  Union  Bank  of 
Manchester  ( 18.36) ;  the  Manchester  and  Salfnrd  Banking 
Company  (1836) :  the  S.  Lancashire  Bank  (1836) ;  and  the 
Alliance.  A  savings' bank  was  opened  In  1818;  and,  from 
the  report  of  1839,  it  appears  that  it  had  then  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  337,880/.,  received  from  11,862  depositors. 
Five  newspapers  are  published  in  Manchester ;  three  of 
which:  the  Quardian,  Times,  and  Advertiser,  advocate 
whig  and  radical  politics,  the  Courier  and  Chronicle 
btiingconservatlve.  The  Guardian,  which  has  the  largest 
circulation,  and  Chronicle,  are  puUishctl  on  Wednes- 
days and  &aturdayt  ;  the  others  appear  on  Saturdays 
only. 

Manchester  possesses  several  large  establishments  con- 
nected with  its  internal  economy.  The  workhouse,  which 
occupies  an  eminence  N.  of  the  town.  Is  a  very  extensive 
and  well  conducted  establishment,  accommodating  at  an 
nvt^ruge  780  in-door  pau)/er8,  whose  weekly  cost  is  about 
is.  4^.  each  for  food,  and  .'>jr<.  for  clothing.  The  house 
expenditure,  in  1839,  amounted  to  about  8,750/.,  and 
13,600/.  were  distributed  among  the  out-door  poor ;  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  overseers  being  ■!  1 ,000/.  The 
Salford  workhouse  in  Greengate  has  accommodation  for 
about  350  inmates,  whose  average  cost  per  head  is  about 
3s.  Hd. :  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment  was  about 
2.000/.,  8,000/.  more  being  distributed  among  out-door 
paupers.  The  New  Bailey  prison  in  Salford,  close  to 
the  New  Bailey  Bridge,  commenced  by  Howard  in  1787, 
lias  been  since  greatly  enlar^ted :  it  has  accommoda- 
tion for  about  800  prisoners,  and  is  well  conducted  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  population  and  crime, 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  tne  bor.,  and  is  fre- 
quently so  overcrowded,  that  three  persons  have  to  sleep 
in  one  cell  I  A  police-office  court  is  held  daily  within  the 
precincts  of  the  prison,  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  chancellor  of  the  dichy  ot  Lancaster.with  a 
salary  of  1 ,000/.  a  year.  Thcpoliceo!  thebor.  isrcgiilated 
by  a  recent  temporary  act  (2  and  3  Vict.  c.  87. ),  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  poiice-oRice,  under  acliief 
commissioner,  who  is  to  be  a  justice,  and  to  have  an  an- 
nual salary  not  exceeding  800/. ;  and  authrrltes  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sufficient  number  of  fit  and  able  men,  to 
act  under  the  commissioner  as  a  day  and  iwght  police, 
not  only  withir.  the  bor.  h  -.t  throughout  the  lo.  oi  Lan- 
caster. The  force  consis'i  at  present  of  294  sergeants 
and  constables,  and  24  superior  officers,  costing  in  ail  about 
21 ,700/.  a  year.  The  police  fire-engine  establishment  is  per- 
haps the  most  elTiH:!,  ve  in  the  kingdom, after  that  of  themo- 
tropolis :  it  comprises  7  engines,  >.'umpletely  furnlslied  with 
every  necesnry  implement,  (ire-escapes  and  water-barrels, 
and  a  body  of  40  firemen,  commanded  by  a  siiperinteniUnit. 
The  Manchester  gas-works  are  the  property  of  t'.ie  town 


are  not  such  ai  a  town  of  great  wealth  and  inagnltud« 
might  be  expected  to  possess ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
most  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  tolls  are  not 
the  property  of  the  town,  but  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  'Hiere  arc  no  general  markets,  like  those  of 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle ;  but  several  are 
scattered  in  dlHbrent  parts  of  thu  town.  In  Victoria 
Street,  Swan  Street  (Smithfield),  Camp  Field,  and 
Deansgate,  are  markets  for  butchers'  meat  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  a  fish-market  was  erected  near  the  ex- 
change in  1828.  The  cattle-market  h  held  every  Wed- 
nesday, in  Cross  Lane,  Salford  ;  a  large  area  on  its  sides 
is  fitted  up  with  stalls,  filled  with  various  articles  both  of 
farming  and  manufactured  produce. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  fVom  the  Reports  (ff  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  snows  the  consumption  of 
butchers'  meat  in  Manchester  and  its  environs  (estimated 
pnp.343,S0C)ln  1836:  — 


Description  of 
Meal. 

ATerage 
weillht  of 
Carcauet 

Number  of 

Quantlljr  to 
each  Per* 

Carcauet. 

Poiinda. 

ton. 

Callle 
Sheep 

Calvei 

£60  Ibi. 
90    — 

40,sao 

IM,040 
96,668 
11,791 

Iiil,8ft9,li00 
7,2W,7lC 
.1,576,716 
1,061,190 

66lbi.8oi. 
SI  — 
10-7- 
3  —   1  — 

OfTal  (edible) 

. 

VM,319 

3l,709,Si2     1101  — 
1,387,308     I     4-  9  - 

Total       .  !    . 

-  '  36,097,160    1105-  9  - 

and  the  profits  are  niiplled  towards  it»  improvement :  the 
works  were  estabiished  In  1H|7,  but  the  streets  were  not 
generally  liKhted  with  g;is  till  1824.  The  main  pipes  ex- 
tend. In  viirious  directions,  upwards  of  80  m.  in  length  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  made  In  1838  exceeded  160  miU 
lions  of  cubic  feet.  The  Salford  gas-works  are  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  having  only  come  into  operation  In 
1835.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Manchester  esta- 
blishment paid  over  to  the  improvement  committee,  be- 
tween |n;I0  and  1835,  34,000/.  The  .Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford Water-works  Company  was  originally  established  In 
1808,  but  assumed  Its  present  shape  only  in  I82:<,  when  it 
recelveil  additional  powers  from  parliament.  There  are 
two  reservoirs,  one  at  Ueswlck,  1 10  fl.  above  the  level  of 
the  town,  and  the  other  at  Gorton,  140  It.  above  that 
level :  the  iron  mains  extend  upwards  of  70  m..  and  the 
daily  rnnsiiinptlon  nf  water  is  estimated  at  1)  millions  of 
gallons  ;  besides  which,  30,IKI0  gallons  are  dallv  siiiiplied 
to  the  railway  companies.    The  markets  of  Alancnester 


The  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, the  first  named  being  the  manufacturers'  day,  and 
the  last  the  chief  market  for  agricultural  produce  and 
provisions.  The  fairs  are  held  In  Easter  and  Whitsun 
week,  the  first  week  in  Oct.,  and  on  Nov.  17.  The  first 
of  these,  called  Knott-mill  fair;  is  a  mere  popular  festival, 
and  the  rest  are  cattle  fairs. 

Manttfactures. —  Manchester,  though  situated  close  to 
an  almost  inexhaustible  coal-field,  and  deriving  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  vicinity  of  three  streams,  available  for 
machinery,  would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  attained 
to  her  present  magnitude  and  importance,  as  the  first  ma- 
nufacturing town  of  the  world,  but  for  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  wonderful  improvements  made 
since  1760  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  twist  and  fabrics, 
through  the  genius  and  discoveries  of  Arkwrlght,  Cromp- 
ton,  Cartwright,  Horrocks,  and  others.  How  astonlFhlng 
the  revolution  efllected  by  the  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  a 
few  obscure  individuals  I  Before  the  spinning  frame,which 
was  Invented  in  1767,  came  irto  operation,  the  Imports  of 
cotton  wool  did  not  amount  to  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  hardly  exceeded  200,000/.  Ark- 
wri|;ht's  patent  was  set  aside  in  1785,  and  since  then  the 
progress  of  tli'!  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  of  Manchester,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. Previously  to  1785,  the  imports  of  cotton  wool 
had  not  reochetl  12,000,000  lbs.  in  any  single  year  ;  but  in 
1787  they  amounted  to  23,2.'M),263  lbs.  I  The  progress  oi 
the  manufacture  was  not  impeded  by  the  late  war,  to  the 
successful  termii.ation  of  which  ft  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  an;  thli.g  else ;  and  what  Is  not  less  ex- 
traordinary, it  has  more  than  quintupled  since  the 
peace  1  The  impor.'s  of  cotton  wool,  in  1840,  amounted 
to  the  prodigious  sun  oi  about  .583,500,000  lbs.,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  459,000,000  lbs.  were  manufactured  I  In 
1803,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  equalled 
those  of  woollen,  the  long-established  and  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  country  ;  and  they  now  amount  to  atwut 
25,000,000/.  a  year,  while  the  exports  of  woollens 
do  not  exceed  6,000,000/.  Indeed,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture now  forms,  next  to  agriculture,  the  principal 
business  carried  on  in  the  count<y,  afllirdlng  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  the  accumulatlun  and  employment  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thous.tnds  of  workmen  I  .\bout  1|  millions  of  people  are 
supported  iiy  spli-.ning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  the  dif. 
ferent  supplementary  employmentH  of  the  trade  ;  and 
fabrics  of  great  beauty  and  excellint  quality,  which  a  few 
yciirs  ago  were  out  of  the  reach  of  all  except  the  wealtliy, 
nave  been  so  much  reduced  in  price  as  to  be  within  the 
command  of  all  but  absolute  beggars.  (For  further  de- 
tails, ire  Enoland  ANn  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  772.)  Of  this 
gigantic  manufacture  Manchester  is  the  grand  centre, 
absorbing,  with  its  neighlwiirhocKl  10  m.  round,  fully 
four  fifths  of  the  trade,  ard  comprising,  besides  spinning 
milt},  most  extensive  pi»ver-loom  factories,  and  large 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  goods,  also,  which  was  Introduced  in  1816,  has 
lieen  in  a  most  flourishing  state  since  the  removal, 
in  1826,  of  the  oppressive  import  duties  on  raw  silk; 
and  this  branch  or  industry  In  Manchester  now  exceeds 
that  of  Macclesfield.  In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  mixed  gootls  were  principally  made ; 
ill  1822,  gtos-de-Naples  and  figured  sarsenets  were  in- 
troduced ;  .ind  at  present  (1N40)  nearly  every  kind  of 
silk,  from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  Aiinsy  I'crsiuii,  is  ma- 
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nufactured, consuming  upwards  of  1,000,000  lbs.  of  raw 
silk,  and  employing  4,000 liand-looms,  besides  2,000  per- 
sons In  throwing-mills,  and  ADO  in  dyeing  and  printing- 
houses.  Mixed  goods  of  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  wool- 
len, and  cotton  and  woollen,  occupy  several  hands ;  and 
many  hundred  prsons  are  engaged  in  making  machinery, 
and  In  various  branches  of  handicraft  nearly  or  more  re- 
motely connected  with  the  principal  object  of  industry. 
The  loUowing  statement  respecting  the  factories  within 
the  bor.  of  Manchester  is  extracted  from  the  Fori.  He- 
turn  of 1H39 :  — 
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There  are  also  several  flax-mills,  and  this  branch  of 
spinning  is  extending.  In  some  of  these  factories  the 
process  of  spinning  only  Is  carried  forward ;  but  in 
many  others  the  whole  process  is  carried  on,  from  the 
first  carding  to  the  ultimate  dressing  of  tlie  woven  and 
bleached  fabric.  Many  of  them  arc  buildings  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  comprising  7  or  8  stories,  erected  at 
a  heavy  expense,  and  filled  with  machinery  costing 
,30,00(V.  or  40,000/.  The  rooms  are  kept  In  the  most 
perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the  strictest  order, 
rcRularity,  and  silence  prevail  throughout  the  esta- 
blishments. Several  thousands  of  spindles  are  at  work 
in  each  of  the  principal  factories ;  and  in  many  of  them 
upwards  of  000  power-looms  are  in  action,  each  pro- 
ducing from  1 A  to  20  pieces  of  fabric,  of  24  yards  each,  per 
week.  Besides  the  pop.  connected  with  the  factories, 
which  almost  absorb  the  plain-goods'  trade,  including 
jacconcts,  twilled  cloths,  and  fustians,  upwards  of  U.OOO 
hand-loom  weavers  are  employed  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  weaving  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  goods, 
"  '1  he  cotton  fabrics  are  oulltings,  figured  waistcoatings, 
twilled  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  checked  and  striped 
ginghams,  tape-stripes,  dimities,  apron-checks,  checked 
haiidkerchiets,  bufT-checks  and  bum,  coarse  shirtings  and 
slieetlngs.  The  silk  fabrics  comprise  velvets,  figured  sar- 
cenets, figured  and  plain  levantines,  plain  satins,  plain 
sorges,  sarcenets,  and  gros-de-nanles,  checked  sarcenets, 
string-persians,  ducane  handkerchiefs,  satin  checked  cra- 
vats, Brussels  handkerchiefs,  black  bandanas,  Welsh 
shawls,  romuls,  turbans,  Barcelona  handkerchiet's,  and 
grey  bandanas.  The  mixed  are  chieHy  for  waistcoatings, 
hnndkerchicfs,  cravats,  shawls,  Kc.  The  weaving  of  each 
of  these  fabrics,  with  a  variety  of  others,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  branc!,  of  the  weaving  trade  ;  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  weavi  •<  employed  on  each  are  as  various  as 
the  fabrics."    (Hand-horn  H'eavers'  Hep.) 

Wo  subjoin  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  of  the  amount  of  steam  power  em- 
ployed in  the  various  brandies  of  manufacture  within 
the  pari.  bors.  of  Manchester  nnd  .Salford  In  1838  i  — 
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The  manufacture  of  machinery  Is  conducted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  employing  many  hundred  hands.  Steam, 
engines  are  made  of  different  powers.varying  from  8  to  400 
horse  power ;  and  tlie  castings  are  often  ol  gigantic  size, 
«('igliinK  from  30  to  M  tons.  I'lic  iron-planing  and  rivet- 
ting  machines  are  curious  specimens  of  mecnaiiical  In- 
genuity, and  have  greatly  tended  to  facilitate  the  manu> 
fai'ture.  Many  of  the  workmen  receive  from  "U.  to  3/., 
,iml  few  less  than  30*.  weekly  wages.  The  business  of 
Incomotive  engine  and  tool  making,  also,  is  most  exten- 
sively carried  on,  the  largest  establlsliinents  of  this  kind 
lii'lng  at  Patricrofl ;  and  at  Sliarp  and  Itohcrt's ;  Peel, 
Williams,  and  Peel's  i  Kairbalrn's;  and  Whitworth  and 
("n.'s,  i;i  Maiicliester ;  at  each  of  which  several  hiin> 
(Ircd  men  arc  employed,  and  the  arrangements  in  every 
wav  are  most  complete  and  systematic. 

Tlis  speedy  and  cheap  cnmmiuilrathm  established 
with   tlie   port   of  Liverpool,  and   other   places,   has 


been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  manufactures  in  Manchester.  It  had  become,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  great  centre  of  iniernal  na- 
vigation. Brindley  constructed  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal,  uniting  with  the  Mersey  at  Uuncorn,  in 
1701 ;  the  Bury  and  Bolton  canal  was  projected  in  1791 ; 
that  to  Ashton  and  Oldham  in  1702  ;  and  that  to 
Uochdale  in  1794 ;  and  these  communicate  with  other 
canals,  in  such  a  manner  aii  to  establish  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  coun- 
ties, including  the  ports  of  Hull,  London,  and  Bristol, 
as  well  as  that  of  Liverpool,  which  Is,  par  excellence, 
the  port  of  Manchester.  Large  sums  were  sunk  in 
excavating  these  canals ;  but  the  returns  far  exceeded 
expectation,  and  the  profits  to  the  shareholders  were 
in  some  cases  immense. 

The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  Company  have 
recently  commenced  operations  In  the  river  Irwell, 
which  will  have  a  most  important  Influence  over  the 
navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  towns.  The 
river  at  Manchester  is  being  deepened  between  the 
Now  Bailey  and  Victoria  Bridges,  in  which  portion  it  is 
not  at  present  navigable :  and  a  report,  survey,  and 
plans  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Palmer,  (president  of 
the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,)  in  compliance 
with  which  it  is  pcoposed  to  open  the  navigation  to  vessels 
of  ;)00  tons  burden  the  whole  distance  from  Manchester 
to  Runcorn.  The  inhab.  of  Manchester  have  for  some 
time  been  earnestly  soliciting  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  bonding  goods ;  and  bills  to  that  efliect  have  been  in- 
troduced into  tlie  H.  of  C.  Hitherto,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition of  interested  parties  has  prevented  the  project 
being  carried  into  effect ;  but  should  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Navigation  Company  carry  their  designs  into  ex- 
ecution, Manchester  will  be  entitled  to  claim  the  privl- 
Ic        T  bonding  from  its  being  a  por(. 

.  Jtwlthstanding  the  rivalry  of  railways,  the  tonnago 
on  the  canals  continues  to  be  very  heavy.  It  was  proved 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  In  1836,  that  the  water- 
carriage  between  Manchester,  Birmingham,  the  Pot- 
teries, Shrewsbury,  &c.,  amounted  annually  to  3^4,100 
tons ;  and  if  the  trade  with  London,  and  other  south- 
ward traffic,  be  added,  it  seems  probable  that  the  en- 
tire canal  carriage  of  Manchester  exceeds  700,000  tons 
a  year.  But  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  communication 
have  been  still  more  prodigiously  increased  by  the 
construction  of  railways,  which  have  brought  Man- 
chester within  an  hour's  distance  of  its  great  ware- 
house for  the  raw  material,  within  four  hours  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  nine  hours  of  the  metropolis  1  I'lie  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  railway,  opened  in  1830,  cost 
870,000/.,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  amounts  to 
1 60,000/.  a  year,  the  annual  net  profits  being  about  103,000A 
at  an  average  of  four  years.  The  passengers  on  this  rail- 
way have  averaged  for  some  years  400,000  a  year ;  and  the 
receipts  from  goods,  as  compared  with  those  from  passen- 

5ers,  bear  the  proportion  of  3  to  5  nearly.  The  Grand 
unction  Railway,  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
with  Birmingham,  is  82^  ro.  in  length  (1.5  m.  of  which  are 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line),  the  original 
cost  amounted  to  1,800,000/.;  the  receipts.  In  1838,  were 
178,000/.,  the  expenses  averaging  53  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
turns. The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  was  opened 
the  whole  distance  on  the  1st  of  March,  1841,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  North  Midland  and  the  Midland  Coun> 
ties,  furnishes  another  route  from  Manchester  to  London. 
The  Sheffield  and  Manchester  railway,  and  that  between 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  have  been  recently  com- 
menced, and  will  probably  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1841. 

Manchester  has  recently  received  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration ;  and  the  mun.  bor.  is  divided  into  IS  wards, 
the  government  being  vested  in  a  recorder,  mayor,  16 
aldermen,  and  48  councillors.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  by  the  recorder  ;  and  there  is  a  court  lor  the  reco- 
very of  debts  under  20/.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  im> 
portance,  Manchester  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  to  parliament  till  the  Reform 
Act  gave  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
that  Influence  in  the  legislature  to  which  they  had  been 
long  entitled.  Manchester  was  then  erected  into  a  pari, 
bor.,  with  power  to  send  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C; 
its  boundaries  Including,  besides  Manchester,  the  eight 
other  townships  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  I2,\m.  The  same 
act  conferred  on  Salford  the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem. 
to  the  Il.of  C:  its  limits  comprise  two  other  entire  town- 
ships, ,ind  part  of  a  third.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  2,.MU. 
Manchester  lins  also  been  formed  into  a  Union  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  came  Into  opera- 
tion in  January,  1841.  The  union  comprises  the  town- 
ships of  Bliikeley,  Crumpsall,  Cheetham,  Mnston,  Har- 
Eur.liev,  Bradford,  Newton,  Fallsworth,  Great  Heaton, 
little  llcaton,  Prcstwlch,  and  Manchester. 

Condition  of  the  People  of  Manchester.  —  The 
incroiisu  of  wealth  in  Manchvstcr,  during  the 
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last  half  century,  has  been  quite  unpieccdented,  I  less.    It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  condition 


and  it  has  at  present,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
greater  number  of  opulent  capitalists  than  any 
other  town  of  the  empire.  The  capital  vested 
in  mills,  machinery,  and  stoclcs  of  goods,  is 
immense ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  that 
are  thus  employed  in  their  peculiar  business, 
the  capitalists  of  Manchester,  and  the  adjoining 
districts,  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  rail- 
ways in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  hold  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  stocic  embarlced  in  these 
undertalcmgs.  To'achieve  such  great  results,  a 
combination  of  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
form  accomplished  men  of  business  lias  been 
required;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  the  perse- 
vering attention  to  details,  added  to  the  sagacity 
to  distinguish  between  the  doubtful  and  the 
certain,  and  the  enterprise  to  embark  in  remote 
and  apparently  hazardous,  though  really  safe 
schemes,  that  characterise  the  highest  class  of 
commercial  men,  so  generally  vliiTused  as  in 
Manchester.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  arena  of 
industry  and  enterprise.  Every  one  is  striving 
to  raise  himself  to  distinction,  and  to  outstrip 
his  neighbour  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
liut  there  are  no  mean  jealousies,  or  unfair  jost- 
lings :  tliere  is  more  tlian  room  enougli  for 
every  one  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  suc- 
cess is  wholly  dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

The  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  of  Man- 
chester are  more  attached  to  old  habits  than 
those  of  most  other  towns.  In  proof  of  this 
we  may  mention,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  continue  to  dine  at  the  primitive  and 
unfashionable  hour  of  one.  At  no  very  dis- 
tant puriml,  indeed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
shut  their  shops  from  one  till  two ;  and  though 
that  be  no  longer  the  case,  the  bunks  will  not, 
at  present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ca.sh 
cheijues  sent  to  them  at  such  a  time,  or  allow 
tiieir  clerks  to  be  interrupted  when  ut  dinner  ! 

Uut  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  ut  any  very  de- 
finite conclusions  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  this  great  workshop.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
tuleral>ly  satisfactory.  No  doubt,  the  condition  of 
the  English  part  of  the  population  has  been 
most  iniuriously  alVected  by  the  prodigious  in- 
flux of  Irish  immigrants,  of  whom  there  are  pro- 
bably not  fewer  than  U5,00()  in  the  town,  where 
they',  for  the  most  part,  occupy  an  inferior  quar- 
ter, called  "  Little  Ireland."  'I'he  Irish,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  are  neither  pocullarly  disorderly  nor 
peculiarly  dishonest ;  but  their  coiii|>etition  has 
depressed  wages,  or  hindered  thein  from  rising, 
and  their  exiiinple  has  boi'ii  most  pernicious,  by 
accustoming  the  English  to  a  lower  slaiidurd  of 
food  and  coMifort,  Tiut  despite  tlie  inHueiice  of 
this  f'ruilt'ul  source  of  degntdation,  the  work- 
people of  .Manchetler  seem,  when  employed,  with 
tlic  exception  oft  he  hand- loom  «  eavers.tohe  really 
well  off.  I'nhu'kily,  however,  a  niinilierof  indi- 
viduals, partly  helongingto  the  town,  but  mostly 
new  comers  from  Ireliiiiil  and  other  p.irts  of  Eng- 
land, are  usually  without  eniploynieiit,  and  in  a 
state  bordering  on  destitution.  It  is  unfortunate, 
too,  that  somanyol'the  workmen's  wives  should  be 
employed  in  factories,  as  this  takes  them  away 
from  their  fnmilii-s,  and  prevents  them  from  be- 
llowing siitlicient  pains  on  the  training  of  their 
children,  and  their  household  all'airs.  It  is  sin- 
gular, indeed,  how  ignorant  workmen's  wives, 
engiiged  in  fnctories.  and  brought  up  hh  faclory 
gir7s,  are  of  nioil  matters  coinu'cled  with  (Utnu's- 
lic  eciuioMiy;  and  how  niiii'h  more  conifortiible 
their  fitmilies  might  be  were  they  familiar  with 
kiich  di'tuils,  even  though  their  earnings  wire 


of  the  work-people  has  been  deteriorated,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
very  materially  improved.  Most  descriptions  of 
labourers  receive  good  wages ;  and  such  skilled 
labourers  as  are  temperate  and  industrious  ore, 
speaking  generally,  in  decidedly  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  appears,  from  a  statement  published  by  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  1838,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  accurate,  that  71,799 
individuals,  comprising  nearly  all  below  the  rank 
of  shopkeepers,  were  employed'  as  follows : 


In  cotton  factories  in  Manch«tter  and  Salford 
Other  factories  in  tlitto    •  •  .  - 

Mnnd-looiii  weavers        .  -  .  . 

Pentons  emvloye«l  in  wuvbousea 
— — ^-^— — — ^  in  inaniifaelurvs 

in  building  irofle*    - 

in  clothing  tradM    - 

Occupations  not  claued  ... 


tndiniduaU, 

-  ISAM 
.  1,4.1.1 
.      .I.IUlt 

-  7.007 

-  7,067 
■      4,.'>1S 

-  6,tlS0 

-  ta^M 


71,799 


The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  ot  Commerce,  exhibits  the  average 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  different  classes  of 
labourers  in  and  out  of  factories  in  Manchester 
in  I8.'i2,  since  which  period  no  material  alteration 
has  taken  place :  — 
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d. 

t.  1. 
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Spinners,  men 

. 

1    () 

0 

to   1    4 

0 

women 

. 

0  10 

0 

.    0  1.1 

0 

fitrctchem 

. 

1     S 

0 

.    1     6 

n 

I'iereers  (lio«  and  girli) 

0    4 

7 

.    0    7 

0 

bcavenK«n 

- 

0    1 

S 

-    0    X 

s 

In  the  Card 

room  I 

Men 

0  14 

6 

-    0  17 

0 

Vnimff  women 

. 

0    9 

0 

-    0    9 

fi 

Children     - 

. 

0    H 

It 

•    0    7 

0 

TbriMtleiplnnen     - 

. 

U    i 

0 

-    0    9 

G 

lUelen 

- 

0    7 

0 

-    0    9 

0 

Wearers  bj  Power  i 

Men 

OIR 

0 

-    0  18  10     1 

Women 

0    S 

0 

-    Olli 

0 

Drev^rii'min 

1    H 

U 

■    1  II) 

0 

Wimlerj  and  warpers 

0    » 

0 

■    Oil 

0 

Mechanics 

1    4 

u 

•    1    li 

0 

Wearing  b;  Hand : 

««-i/.V.v. 

H-oivn  bji 

Natiiieenk,  fancy 

men 

0    9 

0 

.    Oli 

0 

common  - 

children    andl 
Mornen       .   J 

0    6 

0 

■    0    S 

0 

be<t 

men 

0  10 

0 

.    0  1,1 

0 

Checks,  ftiney 

men 

0    7 

0 

•    0    7 

ti 

comiiion 

children 

0    K 

u 

-    0    7 

0 

Cambrics     - 

all  agm 

(1    K 

0 

■    0    (i 

fi 

UullllnKS       ■ 
Fustiitii  cutters 

men  &  women 

0    9 

II 

.    U  l« 

0 

nil  ages 

II  10 

0 

■    »\i 

0 

Mnchipe  makers 

men 

1     K 

0 

■    1  III 

0 

Iron  fnuiuiiTH 

do.    . 

1     S 

0 

■     1  10 

0 

Dyers  and  drtssers     - 

do.    • 

0  1.1 

0 

■     1     0 

II 

du.               do. 

voiinfi  men 
iKiys  - 

OK 

0 

.    0  14 

0 

do.               do. 

0    J> 

0 

-    0  lU 

u 

Tailors 

men  • 

nis 

0 

I'orters 

U14 

0 

•    OlS 

0 

Packers 

. 

1    u 

0 

StiitemiikerA 

. 

0  13 

0 

.    0  IR 

0 

Wlille«iiilti» 

. 

1  « 

0 

•     1     4 

0 

HawvtTH 

. 

1     4 

0 

■     t     N 

u 

('nr]H-nierR 

. 

1     4 

0 

HliinentaMiits 

. 

0  1H 

0 

-     1     8 

0 

nrirkiaver* 

0  17 

0 

■    1    0 

0 

llrlekl,ijrer«' labourers 

. 

Ol'j 

0 

PalDlen 

. 

OlS 

II 

Nialer< 

. 

0    .1 

N 

per  dnv. 

Plasl.rerii  • 

. 

II  l:i 

0 

to   1     1 

n 

hpadunien 

' 

OIU 

1! 

.     0  1.1 

II 

The  lower  classes  of  Manchester  live  prin. 
cipally  in  hinises  iiliove  gnuind,  consisting  for 
tlie  most  part  of  cottages,  of  which  many  length- 
ened streets  have  been  built  of  late  years;  but, 
in  iiddllion  to  these,  great  numbers  inhabit  celliirs 
or  underground  fliMKS,  sometimes  below  the  cot- 
tages, and  sometimes  below  other  houses.  Ac- 
curding  to  a  statement  published  by  the  Statisticiil 
StH'iety,  the  bulk  of  the  )M>pulation,  in  IH35,  nerc 
lodged  as  follows :  —  [ .See  lop  of  next  page.  ] 

Of  the  1 6^,'.^.'.'!  persons  classified  above,  HI,. '1.1.1 
were  adults, 5,'{,(i!i!>  were  children  under  12  years 
of  nge,  unti  .'j(>,li9l  were  children  above  13  years 
of  age,  and  mostly  einployetl. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  elU'ctiiitl 
provision  had  not  long  since  been  made  in  Aliiii- 
chestur  and  other  large  lowiii  fur  their  proicr 
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PCTMns  occupying  houut 

— .— .    rwmuofhouM* 

boarding    with    occupants  of 

housn      ..... 
-^—  occupying  cellan 

boarding    with    occupant!    of 

cellan      ..... 

Total:  — Penoni  residmtln  dwell. 
ingt  examined 

Pamlliet  raident  in  dwelllnga  examined 
A  venae  penont  to  a  family 
ATenfte  rent  per  week  of  houici,  rooroi, 
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Han- 
Chester. 


94,«M 
9,361 


9,671 
14.874 


686 


l«8,23a 


X8,I86 
4-M 

U.  I  IK 


Salfoid 


31/193 
3,13« 


«,R.?1 
3,310 


a 


40,991 

9,538 
4-V9 

it.  \0d. 


Total. 


1M,943 
l!l,483 


l«,S0« 
17,.184 


711 


169,t83 


S7,7«4 
4-48 


it.  lid. 


Grou  amount  of  rent  fbr  a  jrear  of| 

houses,  rooms,  and  cellars         ■  .  ^1.1,318^  70,4S1(.  2R6,073(. 

Number  of  dwellings  romtbrtable  .1  19,864   I   7,417  I  Vl,1»\ 

uncomforttble  -I    H>T.ta   I   g,12l  I  10,443 


drainage  and  pavement,  and  for  laving  down 
rules  as  to  the  erection  of  houses.  The  autho- 
rities in  Manchester  have  done  all  in  their  power, 
under  the  existing  laws,  to  improve  the  streets ; 
but  there  is  no  greneral  building  act  for  the 
town,  and  except  in  certain  districts  where  the 
commissioners  of  police  are  entitled  to  interfere, 
each  proprietor  builds  as  he  pleases.  Hence 
cottages  may  be  seen  springing  up  row  behind 
row,  without  the  streets  or  alleys  between  them 
being  of  sufficient  width,  or  drained  or  paved  ; 
in  some  places,  indeed,  the  streets  are  full  of 
pits  filled  with  stagnant  water,  the  receptacles  of 
all  sorts  of  filth.  \Report  on  Health  of  Townn, 
p.  10. )  Such  a  state  of  things  is  discreditable 
alike  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  govern- 
ment :  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  measure  is 
more  imperatively  necessary,  seeing  the  vast  and 
rapid  increase  or  towns,  than  the  enactment  of 
such  regulations  as  may  be  reauired  to  provide 
for  the  proper  construction  or  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  consequently  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  population. 

Cellars,  however  damp  and  unhealthy,  are 
preferred  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  both  here  and  in  Liverpool,  not  so  much 
from  their  cheapness,  as  because  they  aiford  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  in  various  suns  of  articles, 
and  because  their  inmates  cither  are  or  believe 
themselves  to  be  more  independent  than  if  they 
resided  as  lodgers  in  houses  rented  by  other 
parties. 

It  is  unhappily  true,  as  seen  from  the  previous 
.statements,  that  manv  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  classes,  especially  those  of  the  Irish,  ex- 
hibit a  great  want  of  furniture,  of  cleanliness, 
and  of  comfort.  This,  however,  is  not  owing, 
as  many  have  supposed,  to  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system,  but  partly  to  the  poverty,  and 
still  more  to  the  perverse  habits  of  the  occupiers. 
In  a  tract  written  in  Manchester,  and  published 
liy  authority  in  n.W,  long  before  the  factory 
tystem  had  any  existence,  tne  houses  of  the  poor 
are  said  to  be  "  most  wretched,"  "  filthy  and 
nusty"  in  the  extreme,  and  "  noise  3  and  infec- 
tious." (.S<v  extract  from  tract  in  Manchester  ns 
i(  M,  p.  36. )  There  is  really,  therefore,  no  room 
or  Kfoiind  for  saving,  that  any  portion  of  the 
liiiiir  are  worse  lodged  now  than  formerly  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  37,7'J4  dwellingn  of  the 
Inlmiiring  classeR,  examinril  by  the  agents  of  the 
Statistical  Socictv,  no  fewir  than  iiT,2Hl  were 
iliTidedly  "  coinrortable ;"  and  as  respects  the 
I'liithing  and  other  arcommodatitms  of  the  poor, 
they  are  infinitely  superior  at  pre.tciit  to  what 
thvy  have  ever  previously  been.  Their  pros- 
IH-riiy  is  evinced  by  the  great  average  cunsuinp- 
iion  of  butcher's  meat. 

.\  gi}<)d  deal  of  fever  necessarily  prevails  nt 
mint  periods  of  the  year,  in  the  poorer  dl.^tricts 
111'  Maiii-lieKler,  especially  in  those  «here  the 
Mri'ois  are  in  tlio  di«igrnieful  state  nlrcnily  110- 
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ticed.  But,  on  the  whole,  Manchester  is  less 
unhealthy  than  Glasgow,  or  than  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  no  manufactures. 

The  ii'le  and  absurd  stories  that  were  so  in- 
dustriously propagated  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence ol'  factory  labour  on  health  and  morals, 
are  now  pietty  well  exploded.  Latterly,  indeed, 
there  would  -appear  to  be  a  considerable  increase 
of  crime ;  bi  t  this  increase  is  apparent  only, 
and  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  police,  and  of  trivial  oSbnces  that 
formerly  escaped  notice  being  (whether  wisely 
or  not  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire)  now  visited 
with  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  truth  is  that, 
in  respect  of  morality,  the  labouring  population 
of  Manchester  has  but  little  to  fear  from  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  large  town  in  the  em- 
pire. _  An  unexceptionable  witness,  the  liev.  H. 
Parkinson,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church,  Man- 
chester, in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  in  Feb. 
1839,  said,  "  1  am  aware  that  an  able  and  well- 
known  poet  has  said  (and  the  saying  has  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb)  — 

■  Ood  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town : ' 

meaning,  of  course,  that  the  country  was  the  most 
proper  place  for  man  to  dwell  in,  and  that  the 
occupations  of  town-life  were  unnatural.  1 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  an  agri- 
cultural pop.,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
meant  to  be  one  of  a  very  diiferent  character. 
I  have  no  natural  predilections  for  my  present 
opinions.  Mv  birth  and  early  educatio'n  put  mo 
in  a  verr  different  position  from  that  which  I 
now  hold  ;  but  being  at  present  an  inhabitant  of 
this  town,  having  enjoyed  ample  opportunities 
of  observing  and  judging,  and  being  in  a  po- 
sition which  gives  me  no  motive  for  a  partial 
judgment,  I  maintain  that,  taking  an  average  of 
all  classes  of  our  pop.  and  thai  ol  other  districts 
we  shall  find  the  morality  of  this  district  not  below 
that  of  the  most  primitive  agricultural  pop.  I 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  the  streets 
of  Manchester,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  are  as  re- 
tired as  those  of  most  rural  districts.  When  we 
look  at  the  extent  of  this  par.,  containing  at  least 
300,000souls,  being  more  than  the  pop.ofhalfour 
counties,  can  we  be  surprised  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  immorality?  Uut  a  great  proportion 
of  that  immorality  is  committed  by  persons  who 
have  been  already  nursed  in  crime  in  districts 
suppo.sed  to  be  more  innocent  than  our  own,  and 
who  swell  our  police  reports,  not  so  much  be- 
cause we  hold  out  greater  facilities  for  rearing 
them,  as  that  they  arc  apprehended  through  the 
superior  vigilance  of  our  )K>lice."  This  is  pretty 
conclusive;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  regard  paid 
by  females  to  decency,  both  of  language  and 
deportment,  is  stated  by  intelligent  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Factory  C'oinmls.sioners  of  lH^3-34  to 
he  greater  in  Manchester  than  in  most  rural 
districts.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  in  the  county 
is  only  1  in  13,  a  very  low  ratio  for  so  dense  nnii 
varied  a  pop.,  and  not  greater  than  in  the  purely 
agricultural  cos.  of  Hereford  and  Salop. 

We  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  chartism  and 
iiltra-radicalisni  have  made  less  progress  in 
Manchester  than  in  most  other  great  towns,  the 
iiietro|iolls  excepted,  certainly  less  than  in  (ilas- 
gow.  Stngnntioiis  of  trade,  by  occasioning  it 
want  of  eniployinent  and  reducing  wages,  iieces- 
sniily,  aho,  occasion  disctintent  niid  (lissalisruc- 
lioii;  mid  in  such  periods  dcmiigogiics  pre  not 
waiiliii^  to  ri'coniiiK'litl  politii'iil  iiostruniA  iif  nil 
sorts  ns  infiillilile  rciiu'ilies  for  the  gricvniuos 
under  which  tlicy  liibour.  Hut  the  great  Imlk 
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of  the_  pop.  are,  notwithstanding,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  orderly,  and 
opposed  to  violence.  And  in  this,  no  doubt,  their 
opinions  are  in  accordance  with  their  own  obvious 
interests ;  for,  were  they  to  become  disorderly, 
or  to  cease  to  respect  and  uphold  the  rights  of 
property,  the  prosperity  of  Manchester  would  be 
instantly  terminated :  capitalists  would  withdraw 
from  and  shun  her  as  if  she  were  infected  with 
a  pestilence,  and  the  mass  of  the  pop.  would 
sink  into  a  state  of  squalid  and  irremediable 
poverty. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  interests  of 
the  employers  of  labour  and  those  of  the  labour- 
ers, though  apparently  conflicting,  are,  at  bottom, 
the  same;  and  that  neither  party  can  prosper 
without  that  prosperity  redounding  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other,  liut,  notwithstanding 
this  identity  of  interests,  there  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  little  sympathy  between  the  great 
capitalists  and  work-people  in  this  or  any 
other  large  manufacturing  town.  This  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  scale  on  which  labour 
is  now  carried  on  in  factories;  and  by  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  the  manufacturers 
becoming  ncquainted  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  in  their  employment.  They  do  not,  in 
fact^  so  much  as  know  their  names ;  they  look 
only  to  their  conduct  when  in  the  mill ;  and  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  life  when  out 
of  it,  of  the  condition  of  their  families,  &c.  The 
affections  have  nothing  to  do  in  an  intercourse 
of  this  kind ;  every  thing  is  regulated  on  both 
sides  by  the  narrowest  and  most  selfish  views 
and  considerations;  a  man  and  a  machine  being 
treated  with  precisely  the  same  sympathy  and 
regard.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  is  a  state 
ofthings  fraught  with  considerable  danger;  and 
that  no  society  can  be  iu  a  really  sound  or  healthy 


'State  where  the  bond  of  connection  between  the' 
different  ranks  and  orders  is  such  as  now  prevails 
at  Manchester,  and  other  great  towns.  Indif- 
ference, on  the  one  hand,  necessarily  produces 
disrespect,  insubordination,  and  plotting,  on  the 
other.  However,  it  is  easier  to  point  out  a  con- 
dition of  this  sort,  than  to  suggest  any  means  by 
which  it  may  be  obviated.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  it  admit  of  any  effectual  remedy.  The 
whole  tendency  of  society,  in  modern  times,  is 
to  make  interest,  taking  the  term  in  its  most 
literal  and  sordid  sense,  the  link  by  which  all 
classes  are  held  together:  and  should  any  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  make  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  society  conclude  that  their  interest  is 
separate  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  others, 
there  would,  we  apprehend,  be  but  few  other 
considerations  to  which  to  appeal  to  hinder  the 
dissolution  of  such  society. 

In  1838  there  were  in  Manchester  1762  beer- 
shops,  and  C25  public-houses,  many  of  the  esta- 
blishments for  the  sale  of  spirits  vying  in  splen- 
dour with  the  gin-palaces  of  the  metropolis. 
Intemperance,  however,  is  not  on  the  increase. 
Great  numbers  of  coifee-shops  have  recently 
been  opened ;  and  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ance societies  has  also  been  most  beneficial. 

Climate,  Temperature,  Sjc — Manchester,  as  already 
seen,  is  a  heaUliy  town;  iiMlced,  taking  its  size  and  the 
occupation  of  its  iiihabs.  into  consideration,  tlie  mortality 
is  leas  than  in  most  towns  of  the  north  of  England; 
and  if  means  were  adopted  for  improving  and  cleaning 
the  poorer  streets  and  buildings,  and  for  consi^ming  the 
smoke  which  at  present  issues  in  dense  clouds  from  in- 
numerable factory  chimneys,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  salubrity  would  be  materially  increased.  The 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  Manchester  (at 
an  average  of  33  years)  is  3G'I40  inches,  whilst  the  mean 
annual  quantity  falling  in  Lancaster  (at  an  average  of 
20  years)  is  39'7U  inches  ;  the  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations in  the  temperature  likewise  contribute  greatly  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  town. 

The  following  Synoptical  View  of  the  Temperature,  &c.  of  Manchester,  during  the  Year  1840,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.     It  is  extracted  from  the  private  Diary  of  Dr.  Dalton : 
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MAKCHOORfA. 

According  to  Whittaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester, 
"  the  Roman  invaders  of  this  country  fixed  a  military 
station  in  a  place  since  called  Castlefleid,  to  which  they 
gave  tlie  name  Mancunium,"  whence  Manchester  has  tieen 
derived,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  old  town  was  de- 
serted, and  about  627  another  was  built  on  its  site.  In  920, 
according  to  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Saxon  king,  Edward  the  Eider, 
ordered  Manchester  to  be  fortified.  In  Domesday  Book 
the  town  is  called  a  manor,  and  is  described  as  havmg  two 
cliurches.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  it  received  great 
ndditions  and  improvements,  so  that,  in  I.eland's  time,  it 
was  reckoned  "  the  fairest,  best  builded,  quickest,  and 
most  populous  town  of  Lancashire."  Camden  also  men- 
tions It  as  being  famed  in  his  time  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths,  then  called  "  Manchester  cottons," 
that  is,  coatings.  The  first  authentic  mention  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  England  is  made  by  Lewis 
Itoberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  Truffle,  published  in  1641, 
where  it  is  stat.?d,  "  Tiie  town  of  Manchester  in  Lan- 
cashire must  be  also  herein  remembered,  and  worthily, 
for  their  encouragement,  commended,  who  buy  the 
yarn  of  the  Irish  m  great  quantity,  and,  weaving  it,  re- 
turn the  same  again  Into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth 
their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in 
Ixindnn  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at 
home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  fVistians,  vermil- 
lions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs ;  and  then  return  it  to 
London,  wiiere  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  sel- 
dom sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier 
terms,  to  provide  tliemsclves  of  the  said  first  materials." 
(Orig.  ed.  p.  3'2.)  In  I6JW,  the  inhabs.  of  Manchester  were 
reckoned  the  most  industrious  in  the  N.  of  England. 
The  town  was  stated  to  be  a  mile  long,  with  open  and 
clean  streets,  and  good  buildings ;  and,  in  1720,  it  is  de- 
scribed  as  "the  largest,  most  rich,  populous,  and  busy 
village  in  England,  having  about  24,000  individuals  within 
the  parish."  Fustians  were  the  earliest  article  of  manu- 
facture, and  other  fabrics  were  made  soon  afterwards  ; 
Init  the  great  Increase  of  pop.  and  commercial  prosperity 
did  not  take  place  till  1770,  when  machinery  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  town.  From  that  year  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  Manchester  hat  been  a  scene  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing industry,  and  has  been  distinguished  by  the  invention 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens  ;  its  working  pop.  supplies 
every  quarter  of  the  world  with  clothing ;  and  wealth, 
the  reward  of  successful  labour,  flows  in  from  all  sides  in 
a  large,  rapid,  and  uninterrupted  current.  (Baines't 
Hist,  qf  Lancaster  (4th  ed.),  il.  149—392.  ;  jyheeler'i 
Mnnchealer  i  Manchester  as  it  is  i  Pari.  Rep. ;  but  prin- 
cipally Priv.  Inform.) 

MANCHOORIA  (Chin.  Kirin-oola),  an  extensive 
region  of  N.E.  Asia,  belunKing  to  China,  and  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  (Ta-thsing)  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  lying  between  lat.  41°and  57°  N., 
and  between  long.  117°  and  140^  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Russian  gov.  of  Yakoutsk,  E.  by  the  Gulpli  of  Tartary 
and  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  by  China  Proper,  and  W.  by  the 
Russian  gov.  of  Irkutsk  and  Mongolia,  from  which 
latter  it  is  separated  by  a  wooden  palisade,  connected 
with  the  great  wail  of  China,  and  by  a  line  running 
down  the  Songari  and  other  rivers  to  the  Danurlan 
range,  on  the  S.  of  Siberia.  Estimated  area,  7(M),0(I0  sq. 
m.  Pop.  unknown.  The  S.  provinces  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  country  that  have  been  visited  by  Europeans ;  our 
knowliHlge  of  the  remainder  being  derived  only  from 
the  doubtful  statements  of  a  Chinese  geographer.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable,  that,  should  any  events 
lead  to  the  admission  ol  competent  travellers  into  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  considerable 
aller.'ttlons  in  our  maps  and  descriptions  of  what  is 
now  little  better  than  a  lerra  inctignila.  Manchooria  lies 
chiefly  in  the  great  valley  formed  by  the  Amuraiid  Songurl, 
with  their  luimerout  tributaries,  and  is  bounded  by  tliree 
principal  mountain  chains,  l.one  on  theE.,  running  from 
tlie  peninsula  of  Corea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to 
the  N.  boundary,  and  having  a  probable  elevation  of 
t\im)  II.;  2.  the  Daonrian  moinitains  (called,  Ity  the 
<'lilnese,  the  outer  lling-an-ling),  which  furin  tlie  en- 
lire  N.  biiunilary  of  Muiichoorla,  but  also  send  out 
ininiir  ofTsets  into  the  centre  of  the  country  ;  3.  Ihe 
Inner  Iling-an-ling,  or  Sialkoi  chain,  wliieh  appears  to 
lie  a  continuation  of  the  Shan-see  nioimtains,  and  to 
extend,  with  little  Interruption,  over  a  great  part  of 
Mnnxolla.  Heiiidet  the  above  principal  ranges,  there 
lire,  to  the  N.  of  Corea.  some  chains  ul  inferior  import- 
ance, liearing  several  dlflurent  names ;  but  tills  part  of 
tlie  country,  near  the  coast,  tliough  nonilnally  a  part  of 
Maiiehoorln,  is  inhaliited,  almost  exclusively,  by  Aiiios, 
n  people  shnliar  to  those  inliablting  Jcssn  and  'rnrakai, 
in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  chief  river  of  Manchooria 
is  tile  Amur,  .Sagaiien  or  Kwentung  (for  It  is  thus  va- 
rliiiiily  called),  which,  ineasiired  along  its  windings,  is 
alHint2.2(Klm.  in  lengtli,  ami,  with  its  Iriliutaries,  drains  a 
territory  of  about  WKMKK)  sii.  m  Several  of  these 
streams  all'ord  pearls  i  but  the  principal  iiearl-fisliery 
il  on  tiie  E.  coast,  In  Ihe  channel  of  Tartaiy.  It 
l>  a  govurnineiit  niunopoly,  and  It  carried  on  by  Mnn- 
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choo  loldiert,  who  are  required,  annually,  to  deliver 
into  the  Imperial  coflbrs,  a  fixed  quantity  of  pearls.  The 
chief  lakes  are  the  Hinkai-nor,  a  large  sheet  of  water 
near  the  source  of  the  Oiisouri,  in  the  prov.  of  Kirin, 
and  the  Hoorun  and  Pir,  which  give  their  names  to  the 
most  W.  district  of  the  prov.  Tsitsihar :  there  arc  a  few 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  of  small 
size. 

The  nature  of  the  Manchoo  toil,  and  Its  mineral  pro- 
ductions generally,  are  little  known.  The  people  in  the 
N.  being  chiefly  nomads,  subsisting  by  tlie  produce  of 
the  chace,  pay  little  attention  to  tillage ;  but  agriculture 
is  common  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cerealia,  as  well 
as  hemp  and  cotton,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
staple  productions,  however,  are  ginseng  and  rhubarb, 
the  former  being  an  exclusive  government  monopoly. 
The  province  of  Shing-king,  on  the  gulph  of  Pechelee, 
produces  corn,  millet,  and  jieas,  large  quantities  of 
which,  with  ginseng,  are  sent  by  sea  to  the  S.  pro- 
vinces of  China.  The  forests,  which  clothe  the  tides 
of  most  of  the  mountalnt,  comprise  oaks,  pinet,  firs,  and 
birchei ;  lime-trees,  maples,  oleanders,  acacias,  &c.  being 
found  on  the  plains  towards  the  S,  The  domestic  ani* 
malt  of  Central  Europe  are  common  in  the  more  culti- 
vated districts  ;  but  the  cattle  are  small,  and  the  breed 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  this  country,  called  argali,  is  small, 
and  coarse-woolled.  Near  the  \ablonoi  range,  rein-deer 
are  kept,  and  camels  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  tbe 
S.  provinces.  Tiie  wild  animals  comprise  the  ermine, 
table,  fox,  and  bear,  hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  Russians.  Fish, 
especially  lalmon,  and  remarkably  fine  iturgeons,  are 
abundant  in  the  rivers,  and  held  In  high  estimation  by 
those  living  near  the  banks. 

The  Manchoo  territory  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
1.  Shing-king,  (comprising  the  anc.  Leaou-tung),  near 
the  borders  of  China  ;  2.  Kirin,  occupying  the  country 
E.  of  the  Songari ;  and,  3.  Tsitsihar,  comprising  tlie  w  hole 
country  W.  and  N.W.  that  river.  The  government  of 
the  first  of  these  provinces  it  conducted  by  civil  oflicert, 
on  the  tame  plan  at  in  China ;  but  the  other  provt.  are 
under  a  government  more  strictly  military  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Chineie  empire.  The  governors  and 
magistrates  are  all  military  men ;  and  the  law  makes  all 
males,  above  16  years  of  age,  liable  to  serve  under  the 
itandaids  to  which  they  belongby  birth, of  which  there  are 
H,  eacli  being  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flag.  KIrinoolo 
is  the  metropoiii  of  the  country,  and  the.residence  of  the 
supreme  governor.  Ningoota,ou  the  Hooka,  a  tributary  of 
the  Songari,  is  also  held  in  high  esteem,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  the  residence  in  former  times  of  tlie  reign- 
ing family  of  China.  With  respect  to  trade,  however, 
both  are  inferior  to  Fung-hwangrhing,  on  the  borders 
jf  Corea.  Tlie  sea-ports  frequented  by  the  Chinese 
junks  are  Kin-tchou,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gulph  uf 
Leautung,  and  Kaitchou,  on  the  same  gulph,  E.  of  tliat 
last  mentioned.  The  other  cities  of  Manchooria,  except 
Moukden,  the  old  cap.,  and  still  denominated  "  the 
affluent  metropolis,"  nave  no  claim  to  rank  higher 
than  villages,  though  most  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  garrisoned  by  small  bodies  of  soldiery. 

The  general  history  of  the  Manchoos,  or  Eastern 
Tartars,  with  an  account  of  their  physical  conformation, 
has  already  been  given  at  some  lengtli  in  the  article 
A»IA,  in  tills  work  (I.  192—104  ),  to  which  the  render  It 
referred  for  further  particulars.  (.See,  also,  Mongolia. 
Hitter's  Asien,  I,  hS— l.W.,  11.  210—320.  ;  Klaprolh'i 
Magutin  Asiatique,  and  Asia  Piili/glotta,  Appetiiiir ; 
Chinese  Reposilory,  vol.  i.  p.  1 13— IIM.  ;  and  also  vols.  v. 
and  vl.) 

MAND.^VEE,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Iliuilostan, 
being  the  most  populous  town,  and  principal  empiiriuin 
of  Cutcli,  on  the  S.  coast  of  which  it  stands, 3.'ini.S.S.V\'. 
llhiHij ;  lat.  'i'lP  ftO'  N.,  long.  69^  31'  E.  Pop.  prolialily 
ftO,0(K>i  of  whom,  upwards  of  l.^,000  are  Hhatlias  MMNKl 
Uanyani,  5,tH)0  Ikahmins,  and  the  rest  Lohannas,  Mn- 
hanimedans,  and  IllndiHis  of  low  caste.  "  'Ihe  town  It 
within  gun-shot  uf  the  beach,  and  Is  surrounded  with 
furtlHcations  in  the  Asiatic  style.  Its  envlroiii  are  laid 
out  in  gardens  well  st(Hked  with  cocoa-nut  and  otlier 
trees.  The  bed  of  a  river,  nearly  dry,  except  In  the 
rains,  covers  the  E.  face,  and  joins  the  sea,  forming  the 
only  harbinir  which  Mandavee  has.  Small  boats,  laden, 
can  cross  the  liar  at  high  tides ;  larger  vessels  unlade  in 
the  roadstead.  A  brisk  traiie  is  kept  up  with  Arabia, 
Homliay,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  In  which  upwards  of 
H(M)  boats,  of  from  411  to  .^r.0  candies  tonnage,  are  em- 
ployed. The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  miisrtm  of  silk 
and  cotton  thread,  piece  goods  ol  a  coarse  kind,  alum, 
and  glue.  The  imports  are.  bullion  (Tom  Mocha ;  ivnry, 
rliinoeeros'  liorns,  and  hides,  from  I'owahll  ;  dates, 
cocoa-nuts,  grain,  and  timlier,  from  Malabar  and  l)a- 
iiiauii.  There  is  a  coiislderalile  Inland  trade,  by  meani 
of  I'Arirnni  and  other  carriers  with  .Marwarand  Malwah." 
(  Hiinihiiy  Trausac.,  11.  217. ;  Heng.  JotnnnI ;  lltiiiillloH'l 
K.  I.  (i'((».) 

MANDl'HIA   n  town  of  the  VcRrnlllRn  dom.,  ploT. 
■J    i 
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Otranto,  cap.  cant.,  in  an  arid  plain,  32  m.  E.S.E. 
Taranto.  Pop.  about  5,000.  It  i>  a  ttraggling  but 
well  built  town,  with  wide  unpaved  streets,  many  hand- 
some churches,  several  convents,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  large  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
cavilla  family.  The  town  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
until  1780,  was  called  Casalnuovo ;  but  at  the  latter 
epoch  it  re-assumed,  by  royal  privilege,  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city,  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  which  it  is 
built.  When  Swinburne  visited  it,  it  was  noted  for 
nothing  except  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants  for  dog  flesh, 
the  sliins  of  the  slaughtered  dogs  being,  at  the  same  time, 
tanned  Into  an  imitation  of  Turkey  leather  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  had  nn  other  tr.idc  or  manu- 
facture. The  remains  of  Manduria,  destroyed  by  Fablus 
Maximiis  in  the  second  Punic  war,  consist  of  its  walls, 
standing  several  feet  above  ground,  and  double,  except 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  fortitications  appear  to  have 
been  let^  incomplete.  The  outer  wall,  and  its  ditch, 
measure  8  yards  in  breadth  ;  behind  tills  bulwark  is  a 
broad  space,  and  then  an  inner  wall,  which  together 
measure  14  yards.  According  to  Craven,  the  walls  are 
no  where  more  than  C  ft.  in  height,  having  probably 
been  lowered  to  furnish  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  modern  town.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  well,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  constantly  preserving  the  same 
level,  whatever  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  it;  lacui  ad  margincs  plenus,  tuque  exhauuis 
aquia  mitiuilur,  neque  infuiit  augelur.  (Hist  Nat. 
lib.  ii.)  This  singular  well  still  exists,  and  was  visited 
by  Swinburne  and  Craven.  ( Crari-n'i  Tour,  ^c,  pp.  108 
—Ifl't.  ;  and  Swinburne't  Trav.  i.  223,  224.) 

MANFREDONIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  prov.  Capitaiiata,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  about 

19  m.  S.W.  the  promontory  ( Testa di)  of  Gargano,  and 

20  m.  N.E.  Koggia;  lat.  41°  37'  .W,  long.  15°  .W  40". 
Pop.  6,000.  ?  "In  point  of  symmetry.  It  may  vie  with  any 
town  in  Europe,  having  been  constructed  on  a  regular 
plan,  which  never  underwent  any  alteration  j  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  unflnished  state  of  some  of  the  edi- 
fices, and  the  dilapidated  aspect  of  others,  gives  it  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  uniformity  very  remarkable.  It  Is  walled 
towards  both  land  and  sea :  from  the  last  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rocks,  almost  always  under  water,  divides  its  bulwarks. 
One  limg  and  wide  street  runs  throughout  the  city,  from 
one  gate  to  the  other  ;  for  there  are  but  two  gates  on  the 
land-side,  though  two  others  open  to  the  port,  which  is 
protected  from  the  elTects  of  the  N.  wind  bv  a  small  mole, 
and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle,  defended  bv  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge.  The  walls  are  fortified  with  large  round 
bastions.  The  h.irbour  is  reckoned  safe ;  hut  its  want  of 
depth  renders  It  fit  for  small  vessels  only."  (Craven'i 
'four,  6S,  69.)  Four  streets  run  parallel  with  the  prin- 
cipal Ihor  .ughfare,  and  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
smaller  o..ps.  Though  narrow,  the  streets  are  well 
kept ;  and  the  inhah.  are  both  cle.inly  and  industrious,  in 
a  degree  not  at  all  usual  in  S.  Italy. 

Vegetables  and  fish  are  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap  at 
Manfredonia,  but  water  and  wine  are  indiflV'rent,  as  arc 
oranges,  which  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
throuKhout  Apulia.  It  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  suit,  obtained  from  the  salt  liijiooiis  which  border  the 
coast  of  the  b.iy  to  tlicS.  of  the  town.  It  lias  also  a  ciin- 
sidcrable  trade  in  corn,  quantities  of  which  arc  shijiped 
from  its  port. 

About  a  mile  S.W.  nf  the  town  stood  the  ancient  Slpnn- 
tiim,  once  a  considerable  city  of  Magna  Ureecia,  and  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  founded  or  colonised  by 
Diomed.  Its  site  is  now  principally  occupied  hy  a  low 
marsh,  abounding  with  wild  fowl,  and  nrndiutive  of  the 
malaria  which  Infects  Manfredoiiia.  The  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  arc  its  cathedral,  and  two  columns  of 
riimllno  marble,  both  In  a  dilapldatril  condition.  The 
former  Is  a  sinnll  Cothic  edifice, « ith  a  handsome  portico, 
but  little  adorned  within.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  arch ie- 
ntsropal  tee,  foiiiulcd  in  WM.  Sipontum,  which  was  cn- 
loiiiied  bv  the  Itoinans  A.  i'.  c.  .V>H,  had  fallen  into  such 
Irreiiarahle  decay  In  the  Uth  century,  lh.it  Manfred,  king 
nf  tlie  Two  Sicilies,  having  founiied,  In  l2(it>,  the  town 
which  Iwars  his  name,  but  which  he  called  Sufiim  Si. 

fiimlum,  removed  ihitiirr  the  few  Inliub.  nf  Sipontum, 
ii'stuwing  on  tliom  many  valuable  privileges  and  ex- 
emplluiiii.  ilut,  thiiiigh  it  lias  always  cnjiiyeJ  some  com- 
merce, Manfredonia  iii'vcr  attained  to  the  prosperity  or 
celebrity  of  its  ancient  ^)re(l€•ccMClr,  and  has  long  been 
stationary.  iSwinliurne $  Trnriln  in  lln'  Tuo  Sicilitt,  i. 
149—151. ;  Cravi-n'i  Tour  in  l/if  S.  i'lon.  (/  Au/i/cj,  67. 
70.  1  Cramer'$  Ancient  Italy. ) 

MANr.AI.OIlE.or  tOlflCAI,  HUNOEIl.  a  sea-port 
town  nf  Hlndnstaii,  prov.  Canara,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap., 
nil  a  sandy  proninntory  iK'tHcin  a  rait  lake  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  41iMn.  .s.S.E.  Iloinlmy  j  l,\t.  Ii  M'  N..l(iiig. 
74  '  ''7'  E.  I'.arly  In  llie  nre.i  nt  century  it  had  ;!(MKi<l 
Inlinh.  '1  lie  town  it  wi'll  liiiilt,  Mnd  lias  a  fort,  now  dis- 
mantled, Mhldi  oppii»cd  a  g.illaiit  and  siicccsilul  re- 
sislanre  In  TIppMo,  in  I7>t3.  Tlin  I  i>rt  dues  not  ii'l- 
mlt  visicli  ilr  luiii^  mure  la.m  i'j  it.  ualcr,  r.\:'i|a  at 
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spring  tidet ;  but  there  it  good  anchorage  in  the  road, 
stead,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  The  exporti  are  chlefl7 
rice,  to  Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  Malabar ;  betel  nut, 
black  pepper,  sandal  wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric.  Raw 
silk  and  sugar  are  imported  from  China  and  Bengal,  and 
oil  and  ghee  fk'om  Surat  Mangalore  was  at  an  early 
period  much  resorted  to  by  Arabian  traders  ;  and  most 
of  its  present  inhab.  are  of  Arabian  descent.  The  vessels 
employed  in  its  trade  belong  chiefly  to  other  ports.  Salt 
Is  made  at  Mangalore,  but  it  is  of  bad  quality.  (Hamil- 
lon's  E.  I.  Gax. ;  Pari.  Report.) 

MANILLA  (Sp.  Manila),  a  fortified  tea-port  city  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  East,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ma> 
nilla,  island  of  Luxon,  and  on  the  river  Passig,  about  i  m. 
from  its  mouth  ;  lat.  14"  36'  8"  N.,  long.  120°  63'  30''  E. 
The  pop.  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  said  to 
amount,  in  1818,  to  Irom  70,000  to  80,000;  and  is  at 
present  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000, 
including,  besides  Tagalas,  or  natives,  from  4,000 
to  5,000  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans,  with  Chi. 
nese,  Negroes,  the  descendants  of  the  foregoing  races, 
and  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
bay  and  city  of  Manilla  have  a  very  picturesque  and 
imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  former  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  which,  on  the  E., 
decline  gradually  towards  the  shore.  At  their  feet,  on 
this  side,  is  a  small  plain,  on  which  the  city  st-inds ;  its 
buildings  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  volcanic  tufa, 
of  which  the  plain  and  its  vicinity  are  geologically  con- 
stituted. Manilla  comprises  the  city-proper  and  ten 
suburbs.  The  former  is  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the 
Passig,  across  which  it  communicates,  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  with  its  important  suburb  of 
Bidundo,  and  those  of  Tondo,  Santa  Crui,  &c.  Thii 
bridge,  which  is  about  149  Castilian  varat  (or  yards)  in 
length,  by  8  in  breadth,  was  founded  in  1630 ;  but  it  has 
been  rebuilt  since  1814,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.*  The  city-proper,  little 
more  than  2  m.  In  circ,  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  and  has  not  more  than  10,000  or  12,000 
inhab.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  small  tiattery,  and 
the  town  is  further  protected  by  the  citadel  of  Santiago, 
near  its  N.W.  extremity ;  but  Manilla  could  not  make 
any  ciTectual  resistance  to  a  European  force.  The  city, 
which  is  entered  by  six  gates,  is  regularly  laid  out ;  and, 
according  to  Meycn,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  In  1831,  It  it 
superior  in  point  of  appearance  to  either  Lima  or  Sant- 
iago, (.lieise  um  die Erde,  U.  207.)  The  streets  have 
carriage-ways,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
quartz,  and  arc  provided  with  footpaths,  and  lighted  at 
night.  The  houses  In  the  city  are  solidly  constructed, 
though,  on  account  of  earthquakes,  they  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  above  the  ground-floor.  The  houses  in 
the  suburbs,  however,  are  not  so  substantial.  In  Bi- 
dondo,  for  example,  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  of 
bamboo,  and  are  raised  from  the  ground,  to  the  height  of 
8  or  10  ft.,  on  thick  poles,  as  is  customary  among  ultra- 
Gangetic  nations.  Most  of  the  houses  are  furnished 
with  balconies  and  verandahs ;  tlie  place  of  glass  in  the 
windii».s  is  suiipliol  by  thin  semi-transparent  pieces  of 
shell,  »lii(h,  though  more  opaque,  repel  heat  better. 
Uidundo  is  the  most  Interesting  portion  of  Manilla,  and 
that  in  which  its  trade  mostly  centres.  It  is  principally 
Inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Tagalas,  and  looks  very  like 
a  Chinese  town. 

The  public  edifices  are  mostly  within  the  walled  city. 
The  new  aduana,  or  custom-house,  is  a  large  fine  build- 
ing, constructed  at  a  great  expense ;  but,  like  the 
Uiiblln  cuitom-housc.  Its  size  Is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  business  to  lie  transacted  in  it.  The  residence 
of  the  Captain-tieneral,  and  the  principal  government 
oflices,  are  also  In  a  large  edifice,  occupying  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  Pla{'a  Mayor,  or  principal  square.  This 
square  measures  almut  10(1  yds.  cither  way,  and  has, 
in  Its  centre,  a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  presentiKl  to  the  city  by  I'erdinand  VII. 
in  IS24.  't'liere  are,  in  Manilla,  a  vast  nuinlior  of 
churches  a.id  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  and  the 
iiuinlMir  of  clergymen  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  is  estimated  at  about  7,0(10  men  !  We  need 
not,  tlierefiire,  lie  surprltud  to  learn  that  religious  observ- 
ances are  hero  scrupulously  complied  with,  while  real 
piety  and  sound  morality  are  at  tlie  l.iwest  ebb.  The 
city  was  erected  into  an  archiilshopric  In  I.V.I8 ;  and 
the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace  are  among  Its 
mutt  conspicuous  structures.  The  Augustine,  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  and  Jesuit  convents,  the  arsenal 
and  cannon  foundery  In  the  citadel,  the  university 
(riiiinded  in  1645),  llin  niltsinnary  college,  the  various 
schools  for  natives  and  Eurnpeanx,  the  hospitals,  orphan 
anylnnis,  and  other  charities,  and  the  royal  cl||ar  manu- 
factory. In  which  3.W  males  and  2,000  femalrs  are  said  to 
be  employed.  Include  the  other  principal  public  buildings 

•  Mrwn,  ntiu,  Ar.,  II.  tlA.  Th«  /Mrt.  «,<<«.  •■][•  llisl  thv  lirlditt 
MAS  rrihiur'  rn  1H14,  MMi*  tn  gtilHite  ytirUt  rtHivrtr  Pitrlrlrrmli/rtiiiiit 
,UltiiiJtllltl. 
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and  eitablishments.  The  promenades  round  the  city  are 
IVequented  in  the  evening  by  the  more  opulent  classes,  on 
horseback,  or  In  their  carriages.  The  neighbourhood  is 
interspersed  with  orange,  areca,  tamarind,  and  mango 
groves  ;  gardens ;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  plantations  ; 
rice  grounds,  &c. 

The  Passig  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  COO  tons  in  bal- 
last, or  for  laden  vessels  of  IVom  'ISO  to  300  tons,  as  far 
as  the  bridge ;  and  for  large  shallow  boats,  drawing  from 
2  to  3  ft.  water,  as  far  as  the  lake  In  which  it  rises,  about 
9  m.  Inland.  There  are  13  ft.  water,  at  low  ebb,  in  the 
channel  through  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  for 
the  further  deepening  of  which  a  steam  dredging-hoat  has 
been  employed  since  1837.  The  rise  and  fall  of  ttie  tide  in 
the  river  is  from  2  to  3  it.  A  lighthouse,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
pier,  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Passig  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Ships  of  all  sizes  anchor  in  Manilla  roads,  at  from 
I  to  2  m.  oir  shore,  except  during  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept., 
when  the  S.  VV.  monsoon  throws  in  a  heavy  sea,  wliich  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  entrance  of  the  river.    At  this  season. 

The  following  Is  an  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Articles  exported  flrom  Manilla 

in  1837. 


therefore,  imall  vessels  load  and  unload  In  tlie  river,  and 
large  vessels  at  Cavitc,  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  neck 
of  land  to  the  S.  W.,  and  about  6  or  7  m.  by  water  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  their  cargoes  being  conveyed,  to 
and  from  Manilla,  in  secure  decked  boats,  of  ftom  SO  to 
70  tons  burden. 

Manilla  is  the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Phllippinet 
with  which  Spanish  vessels  to  or  flrom  Europe,  or  foreign 
vessels  from  any  quarter,  are  allowed  to  trade.  Spanish 
vessels  trading  to  China,  Singapore,  &c.  are,  however, 
allowed  to  proceed  to  various  outports,  and  there  take  on 
board  their  outward  cargo.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  hemp, 
and  Btuffk  made  of  hemp ;  rice,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  sent  to  China,  Indigo,  sapan  and  other  woods,  tobacco, 
cigars,  coffee,  cotton,  tortoise-shell,  hides,  ebony,  &c. 
The  tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  excellent,  and 
might  be  produced  in  any  quantity ;  but  its  growth  is 
comparatively  limited  by  its  being  made  a  government 
monopoly.  {See  Philippine  Islands.) 
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By  Fortign  VesseU. 


Sugar       ... 

Hapan.wood 

Hemp       -  -  - 

GuUon      .  -         • 

CoHm       ... 

Buffalo     - 

MaU<crH>f-|iearl  ihelU  - 

Hide  cuttinKi       - 

Hemu,  cordage  - 

Ntri-Bied  eliony    - 

Rooti  of  Hapen.wDod    . 

Piuces  of  molove  (timlier) 

IndUo      -  -  - 

l.eaf  tobacco       -  • 

Tortobe-khell      - 

Rice 

Paddy       - 

CoHee  in  hulk     - 

Hau 

('lK<>r-caws         •         • 

Cigars      -  -  - 

Manilla  hemp  cloth 

Diuo         ... 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

IHtIo         ... 

Hum         ... 

Canei        ... 

Liquid  indigo      - 

IMtUi 

Cotton  canvau    . 

Matt        ... 


By  Spanlih  Vessels. 


l9S,8.'iS  pic. 
14,604  — 
S7,36.1    — 

■t,HiO    — 

6,100    — 

7,M1    — 

1,004    — 

1,417    '- 
H7S    — 

9,1SI1    — 

S,5!I0    — 

4, MS    — 

l,KS31— 99ctys 
34    — 

!(,706  ctys. 
44,007    — 
16,464  pic. 
»6    — 
19,394  In  no. 

4,S41    — 

3,141  box<>s 
19,040  pieces 

4,074*  — 
l<7l>}  casks 

8,7(i8J  — 

6,951  gallons 

1,440 


ToUl. 


S6,.'»l  pic. 
9,091  — 
»,104  — 
4,814  — 
63«  — 
..IV44- 

1,6S1    — 

snOK  — 

3S!l    — 
1,746    — 

141    —99  ctys, 

1,910}  ctys. 
76,996  coys. 
19,018  pic. 

'li34  in  no. 

70    — 

1,447  boxes 

10,(100  )ilecM 

50    — 


1.1'i  galloiu 

1130  pic. 
606  casks 
4(io  pieces 
76/ 


98S,183  pic. 
M,695  — 
49,467    — 

4,664    — 

e,N38i  — 

9,644}  — 

1,014    — . 

*,94H    — 

1,194}  - 

9,803    — 

!J,«66    — 

4,368    — 

I,7»4i— 99otys. 
3i    - 

4,616]  ctys, 
1S6,II03  coy*. 
34,l>13  pic. 
86    — 
19,6V9  In  no. 

4,981    — 

4,498  boxes 
89,040  pieces 

4,m44  - 

867}  casks 
8,7681  - 
7,083  gallons 
1,440 

830  pic. 

606  casks 

460  pieces 

768 


Price. 

Gross  il 

>moun 

. 

Dolll. 

Mb. 

1Mb. 

JU<. 

4 

944,877 

6 

83,694 

4 

848,7.34 

6 

15 

84,9(iU 

88,894 

3 

37,414 

. 

lOi 

14 

14,810 

3 

8,814 

9 

10,749 

4 

18,843 

6 

. 

1,133 

.■s 

84,084 

66 

118,403 

18 

480 

7 

.■"4,683 

A 

1 

l47rW3 

6 

. 

17,SU6 

3 

881 

4 

31,340 

6 

i 

2,960 

4 

84 

114,940 

10,893 

« 

. 

H 

773 

3 

10 

8 

8,110 

3 

8 

1,788 

3 

8,646 

1 

. 

780 

4 

980 

3 

8,181 

18 

6,780 

■ 

190 

4 

Total    . 

8,018,638 

63 

804 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  import  trade  of  Manilla 
in  183M,  which' we  have  prtwured  direct  from  that  city; 
but  it  is  right  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  official  accounts 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  arc  so  defective,  that 
the  amiiunts  specified  can  only  be  considered  ns  rough 
approximations ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  under  the  mark. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  Manilla  in  1838. 


QuanUUea. 


Iron  •  " 

Cottons,  grey 

l)o.      Mthlte 
Ulnghams 
Strl|ies 

llandkerchiifs 
I'rlnt* 

Wiiollens  and  woriited 
Muslins 
l/mbrellas 

lilass  and  earlhtnwait 
Hundries     • 


11  [cull 

81,874 
4,643,374 

,d«. 

1,138,3.38 

_ 

838,199 

^ 

394,170 

do>. 

67,361 

yds. 

196,846 

147,497 

_ 

441,1114 

No. 

88,398 

packs 

776 

Value. 

"DiitariT' 

87,196 

4811,484 

171,ll.'>0 

64  ,.30(1 

86,144 

1.34,788 

84,.\30 

118,197 

137,744 

16,798 

87,740 

811,803 


Total  value  In  8p.  dollars 


.1     1,66.')  ,864     i 

Of  the  above,  goods  to  the  value  of  1  ,I4H,000  dollars  were 
ImiMirted,  In  Spanish  vessels,  from  China,  Singapore,  and 
elsewhere.  About  130  ships  entered  the  port  of  Manilla 
111  lH3Hi  of  which,  4li  were  Siianisli,  36  British,  28 
American,  and  1 1  Chinese. 

The  iMirt  charges  on  foreign  vessels  consist  of  a  ton- 
nage.duty  of  2  reals,  or  a  tjuarter-diiiiar,  per  register 
ton  (  and  fees,  varying  from  Ift  to  20  dollars,  aeeording  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  for  purt-captain's  and  health 
iilBcers'  visits,  passimrt,  &c.  I'ho  tariff  is  bottomed  on 
a  ciistom-houBi!  valiintlon,  fixed  every  R  years.  Most 
lorelgn  coiniiioditles,  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  pay  an 
linport  duly  of  14  per  cent,  ai  valorem,  exee|)t  wines 
and  spirits,  which  mostly  pay  a  lUitv  of  from  30  to  CO  per 
cent.,  unless  the  proiluce  of  Spain.  Cotton. twist  of 
icTtalii  colours,  cutlery,  reuily-miulo  clothes,  Kuro|iean 
fiiilti,  eiinfeclioiiery,  and  vinegar,  pay  40  per  cent,  if 
Imported  in  .Siiaiiish  vessels,  and  fiO  per  cent,  if  in  any 
other.    Orltish  and  other  foreign  cutlua  and  sllli  monu- 


tures  made  in  Imitation  of  native  cloth,  Madras  and 
Senegal  cottons,  &c.,  pay  15  per  cent.  If  imported  in 
Spanish,  and  2!)  per  cent.  If  in  other  ships.  Machineryof 
all  sorts  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  cotton  .twist  of 
ccrtaiu  colours,  gold  and  silver,  plants  and  seeds,  are 
imported  duty  free ;  but  tropical  products,  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Philippines,  gunpowder,  swords,  and  other 
warlike  stores,  &c.,  are  proiiibited,  unless  landed  in 
bond  for  re-exportation.  Exports  of  nearly  all  descrip. 
tions,  by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  only  from  I J  to  2  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  by  foreign  vessels  double  this  duty  j  hut 
manufactured  tolHicco,  rope  from  Manilla,  hemp,  and 
gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  if  exported  to  Spain, 
go  duty  free.  The  principal  currency  of  Manilla  con- 
sists of  Spanish  dollars,  of  8  reals  and  90  grains  ;  but  8. 
American  dollars  are  also  current.  The  weights  In  uso 
are  the  Snauleh  lb.,  which  is  nearly  2  per  cent,  heavier 
than  the  English ;  the  arroba  =  214  Kng.  lbs.  nearly  ;  the 
quintal  =  102  lbs. ;  and  the  picul  of  h  arrobas,  or  1^  cwt. 
Kng.  The  covan  is  a  measure  for  rice,  &c.,  varying 
from  06  to  13ft  lbs.  According  to  a  recent  list,  there  are 
in  Manilla  47  Spanish  merchants  and  1 1  foreign  firms. 
The  Spanish  merchants  liave  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  juliit-stork  insurance  society.  The  V.  States, 
France,  and  Helgtum  have  consuls,  and  each  of  the 
('union  marine  insurance  companies  has  an  agent  here. 
There  arc,  however,  neither  fire  nor  life  offices  nor 
agencies  ;  nor  Is  any  newspaper,  price-current,  or  other 
periodical  publication  Issued  In  Manilla. 

Maiiillu  existed  us  a  native  town  prior  to  the  Spanish 
Invasion  :  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  made  the 
rap.  of  their  E.  dimiiniims.  In  ir>7l.  It  lias  frequently 
suffered  very  much  from  earthquakes,  especially  in  1(145 
and  1762,  and  IS24.  In  I7I>2,  it  was  taken  by  the  En- 
glish ;  but  ransomed  by  Spain  for  l.OOO.UOoA  sterling, 
( Mri/en,  Heite  km  die  Erdi;  11.  2(13—213.  ;  Hamilloii'i 
E,  I'.  Onxrtteer  ;  and  valuable  Private  Information.) 

MANNHEIM,  or  MANIIKIM,  a  town  of  W.  Oer. 
many,  grand  tluchy  of  Iladen,  lower  circ,  of  the  Ilhin* 
( Vnterrheinkreit),  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  llin  Ithine, 
where  it  Is  Joined  by  the  Neekar,  32  ni.  N.  Carlsruhe, 
and  37  in.  S.S.E.  Maycnco;  lat.  4>l"  2<J'  15"  N.,  long. 
go  i2^>  ;•>  12,    |>o|,    In  1838,  'io,C()0.  It  w«*  once  itrongli 
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fortiBed,  «nd  hu  at  diilferent  timet  lufTered  levorely  flrom 
liege*  and  bombardmeats  ;  but  toward!  tlie  end  of  lait 
century  its  defences  were  levelled  by  the  French,  and 
their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public  wallis. 
Mannheim  is  a  regularly-constructed,  handsome  town  ; 
though  it  is,  notwithstanding,  monotonous  and  tiresome. 
It  consists  of  II  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  10 
others,  all  perfectly  straight,  broad,  well  paved,  and 
equidistant ;  and  its  houses  being  uniform,  it  is  difBcult 
for  any  one,  not  resident,  to  distinguish  one  part  of  the 
town  Rom  another.  It  has  several  handsome  public 
squares,  which,  though  the  town  be  deficient  in  good 
water,  have  mostly  fountains.  The  spacious  Parade' 
platz  and  the  Plan/ten,  or  principal  thoroughfare,  both 
planted  witli  trees,  afford  pleasant  promenades.  The 
principal  public  edifice  is  the  palace,  a  huge  structure  of 
red  sandstone,  built  by  the  elector  palatine  when  he 
mado  Mannheim  his  cap.,  in  1720,  but  more  remarkable 
for  site  than  elegance.  A  part  of  It  Is  inhabited  by  the 
dowager  grand  duchess  Stephanie,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine ;  and  in  one  wing  are  mu- 
seums of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  the  picture- 
gallery,  with  some  fine  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings, 
collections  of  plaster  casts  and  engravings,  and  a  library, 
said  to  consist  of  70,000  vols.  (Hortchelmann' i  Stein); 
but  the  other  wing,  comprising  the  old  theatre,  was 
mostly  laid  in  ruins  during  the  bombardment  of  Mann- 
heim in  I'Ori,  in  whicli  state  it  remains.  The  new  the- 
atre, a  handsome  fabric,  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  is  rich  in 
scenic  decorations:  it  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  best 
theatrical  companies  and  orchestras  of  Germany ;  and  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  place  at  which  Schiller  i  tragedy 
of  the  Robbers  was  originally  produced.  Opposite  the 
theatre  is  the  house  in  whicli  Kotiehue  was  assassinated. 
Mannheim  has  about  an  equal  number  of  I.utiieran  and 
Itom.  Cath.  churches,  of  wliich  that  formerly  belonging 
to  tlie  Jesuists  is  tiie  finest,  it  has  also  a  synagogue,  an 
observatory,  with  a  tower  I  l.'i  ft.  high,  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  instruments,  an  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry, 
nn  exchange,  surroiuiiled  by  arcades,  several  hospitals,  a 
savings'  itank,  a  lyccum,  with  schools  of  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  surgery,  &c.  The  Khinc  is  bordered  l)y  a 
tine  terrace  in  tlie  spacious  grounds  belonging  to  the 
palace,  whence  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  Is  obtained  ;  and,  like  the  Neckar,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Mannlieiin  lias  some  public  baths,  and 
a  club  called  "  The  Harmony,"  witii  a  reudlng-ruom,  &c. 
The  cheapness  of  living  has  attracted  a  good  many  En- 
glish residents. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  supremccourt  of  justice  fur 
the  grand  duchy,  and  of  one  of  the  four  subordinate  courts 
of  appeal  In  liadeu.  It  was  fornicriy  a  manufaoturing  towu 
of  some  importance ;  and,  umonK  other  articles,  trinketx, 
of  a  compound  called  Mannlicim-gold,  were  made  in  large 

?uantities,  but  this  branch  of  induatry  is  nearly  extinct, 
t  still,  however,  produces  carpets,  linen  and  silk  goods, 
tobacco,  liqueurs,  starch,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  sealing- 
wax  ;  and  has  several  coach-building  establishments,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  bleacliing-grounds.  its  neigh- 
liourhood  prmluces  hops  and  garden  stuff  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  and,  t>esides  its  traffic  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
products,  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade  by  the  Khine 
and  the  Neckar.  Previously  to  1600,  when  it  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  Mannheim  wasamere  ] 
village.  It  soon  after  received  numerous  Flemish  and 
other  immigrants.  In  1777,  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  ;  but, 
ilnre  180'i,  has  been  again  united  to  Uadcn.  {Sckreiber, 
a uidc  du  Hhin,  (i.'i,  nil. ;  Bfrnliaui  i  Allg.  I.andfr,  S/c, 
Iv.  313.  i  Slrin  ;  Uennauy  and  the  (leriiiant,  l(C.) 

MANI<ES.\  (.WiMi/risrt),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ca- 
talonia, 34m.  N.W.  Uarceiona.  Pop.  13,000.  It  stands 
on  a  roi'ky  height,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  irrigatetl  by 
the  Mnbregat  and  its  tribiuaries ;  is  walled  and  strongly 
fortified;  has  gomi  streets,  and  comprises  among  its 
public  buildings  and  establishments  a  collegiate  church, 
Willi  a  chiipter,  4  p.irlsh  churches,  .')  oratories,  a  well  en- 
dowi^d  asylum  for  female  orphans,  infantry  barracks, 
free  school,  and  hospital.  The  inhab.  rank  among  the 
most  industrious  in  Catalonia,  and  are  pretty  e<|iialiy 
divided  between  agriculture  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 
Cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  thread,  fine  broad-cloths, 
tapes  and  rlliands,  paper,  brandy,  and  gunpowder,  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation  to  t^uba 
and  the  W.  Indies.  The  neighlHiuring  district,  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  in  Spain,  produces  com,  liemp,  oil, 
and  wine,  which,  with  the  goods  above  mentioned,  find  a 
ready  sale  at  the  weekly  markets,  and  the  two  fairs  held 
here  .Si'pt.  I.  and  Nov.  80. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  NnttiD^li.'iin,  in  the  N.  div.  of  wap.  Hroxtow,  13  ni. 
N  N.W.  Nuttiiigliam,  ami  IHin.  N.  Iiy  \V.  London. 
Area  of  par.,  !l,li70  acres.  I'up.,  ill  iH31,  'M'Jli.  It  is  si- 
tuated ill  tlie  forest  of  Sherwood,  near  tlie  small  river 
Maun,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and,  though  old- 
fashioned,  and  irregularly  laid  out,  it  contains  many  good 
mmiern  hnunes,  and  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
chief  buildiiigi   are  tiic  muot-hall,   a  itructuro  well 
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adapted  fbr  county  meetingi ;  a  tliMtre.  and  the 
church,  a  coromodloui  Gothic  edifice,  containing  soma 
curious  monuments,  and  fine  specimens  of  painted 
glass.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Me. 
tiiodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship;  to  which,  as  well  as  the  church,  are 
attached  well  supported  Sunday  sciiools.  A  grammar- 
school  was  established  here  in  IS67,  by  Queen  Elixabeth, 
who  endowed  it  with  |  part  of  the  church-land  of  the 

Sar.,  and  founded  for  it  8  scholarships,  of  10/,  each,  at 
esus  College,  Cambridge ;  but  the  management  appears 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  it  had,  in  18.33,  only  27 
scholars,  including  the  master's  boarders.  (Char.  Comm,, 
25th  Hip.)  There  are  two  otiier  charity-schools  ;  one  of 
which  was  founded  in  172fi,  for  teaching  and  clothing  20 
boys  and  20  girls,  and  for  paying  apprentice  fees  with 
the  former.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
charities  and  money-bequests.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefiy 
engaged  In  the  hosiery  and  lace  trade,  and  in  cotton 
spinning :  it  had,  in  1839, 5  cotton-mills,  which  employed 
above  4U0  hands.  There  are  some  large  Iron  foundries, 
for  light  castings  ;  and  the  town  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  malt,  as  well  as  in  the  valuable  build- 
ing-stone, quarried  in  its  vicinity.  A  railway  connects  it 
with  the  Pinxton  canal ;  and,  from  Its  proximity  to  the 
N.  Midland  railway,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  united  with  that  line.  Petty  sessions 
for  the  liiind.  arc  held  here  ;  and  it  is  the  election-town 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Thursday; 
large  cattle  fairs,  5th  April,  lOtli  July,  and  tlie  2d  Thurs- 
day in  Oct. 

About  14  m.  from  Mansfield  is  the  village  and  town- 
ship of  Mansfield- Woodhouse  (pop.,  in  1831,  1,850),  near 
which  are  some  curious  and  pretty  perfect  remains  of 
2  Koman  villas.  Within  a  few  miles  are  Worksop  Manor, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  decided 
on  pulling  it  down  ;  Clumber,  tiie  seat  of  the  latter ; 
Thoresliy,  of  Lord  Newark  ;  and  Welbeck,  of  tiie  Duke 
of  Portland.  Hence,  in  popular  language,  this  part  of 
the  CO.  is  called  the  dukery. 

MANS  (LE)  (an.  Suindinum  and  Cenomanin),  a  town 
of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Sarthe,  here  crossed  bv  three  bridges,  50  m.  N.R.  by  N. 
Angers,  and  120  m.  S.W.  Paris.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com., 
10,103.  It  stands  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  beside  the  river.  The  latter  portion  is  very  111- 
buiit,  and  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  impassable  fur 
carriages ;  but  the  upper  town,  tliough  irregular,  is 
open,  and  tolerably  well  built,  its  houses  being  of  stone, 
roofed  with  slate.  A  handsome  new  quarter  has  been 
laid  nut,  having  a  large  square  in  its  centre ;  and  tiicre 
are  two  good  public  promenades,  one  along  the  bank  of 
the  Sarthe.  The  Komans  surrounded  the  ancient  city 
with  walls,  a  portion  of  which,  on  the  N.N.E.  side,  re. 
mains  nearly  nerfect ;  but  the  modern  town  is  of  no 
strength.  Le  Mans  lias  several  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
structures.  Its  cathedral,  begun  in  the  Oth,  but  not 
finished  till  the  IHth,  century.  Is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
416  ft.  in  length,  with  a  large  square  tower,  212  ft.  in 
heiglit,  the  supports  of  which  in  the  interior  are  orna- 
mented with  numerous  statues.  Tlie  choir  is  inferior  in 
elegance  only  to  that  of  lleauvais  ;  and  the  stainetl  glass 
window  in  the  S,  arm  of  tlie  cross  is  inucii  admired  for 
its  riciiness.  The  church  of  St.  Julian  is  an  interesting 
edifice  of  the  11th  century.  .Another  church,  built  In  the 
13th  century,  presents  a  combination  of  tlie  (iothic  and 
antique  style.  The  new  prcfcctiire,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  tlieatre,  are  handsome  buildings.  I^  Mans  has  two 
hoKpitais,  a  seminary,  with  n  library  of  15(HMI  vols.,  a 
public  library,  with  ^h,^^m  printe<l  vols,  and  500  MSS., 
In  excellent  preservation  ;  several  other  libraries,  mu- 
seums of  natural  history,  antiquities,  and  painting,  tiie 
latter  having  several  works  by  (iuldn,  A.  Durer,  Te- 
niers,  Vaiidyk,  &c,  ;  a  royal  sncicty  of  arts,  a  coininun.il 
cnilegc,  schools  of  drawing,  midwifery,  &c.  It  has  nia- 
nufactiires  of  linen  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  w»x  caii- 
<lles,  &c. ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  these,  and  in  rags, 
iron,  salt,  wine,  lirandy,  and  agricultural  produce.  Le 
Mans  has  siifTered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  at  dif- 
ferent (lerimls  ;  and,  in  1703,  It  was  the  scene  of  tlie  last 
struggle  between  the  Kepulilican  and  Vendean  forces. 
(Hugo,  art.  Snrihe ;  Giiuli-  du  I'nyagevr,  tfc.) 

MANTINEIA,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Arcadia,  the  ruins  of  wiiiih,  dose  to  the  wretched  ham- 
let of  Pii/aiopoli,  in  a  inarsliy  pinin  watered  by  tlie  Opiiis, 
and  enclosed  S.E,  by  the  rugged  heights  nt  Pnrthcnlon 
and  Artemisium,  are  about  7  in.  N.  Tripollsia,  and  17  m. 
W.  by  S.  Argos.  The  walls,  probaliiy  built  soon  after 
the  liattic  of  Leuctra  (n.  c.  371 ),  are  simiiiir  to  those  of 
Messene,  and  enclose  an  oval  space  In  wliich  the  city 
stood  ;  they  h.ive  square  towers,  and  the  wbide  exhiliits 
an  interesting  sneciinen  of  fireci.in  fortification,  A dltih, 
or  fosse,  round  the  walls  is  supplied  by  tlie  Ophis; 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  would  Inundate  the  plain  were  It 
not  absorbed  by  a  chasm  (K»T(i$»l>(n),  through  which  lis 
wnteri  find  ■  subterraneous  vent.    Mantincia  had  eiglit 
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lemplea,  beiidei  a  theatre,  (tadlum,  hippodrome,  and 
iieveral  other  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanlas, 
iArcadia,  ch.% — II.)  Some  Imperfect  remains  of  the 
theatre  are  still  visible,  but  no  other  ancient  building 
can  be  identified ;  and  every  thing,  except  the  enclosing 
walls,  is  in  a  state  of  total  dilapidation.  (Dodwell,  ii. 
422.) 

But  Mantlneia  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  long-con- 
tinued celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  Its  vicinity, 
anno  362  B.  c,  lietwcen  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
and  their  allies ;  in  which  KpaminonUas,  the  leader  of 
the  Thebans,  and  the  most  illustrious,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  warriors  of  Greece,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Xenophon  is  verv  brief  in  his  account  of  the  battle ; 
but  it  may  Iw  collected  from  his  statement  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  plan  of  the  Theban  general  succeeded  in  all 
its  parts.  The  charge  of  the  Theban  and  ThessalLin 
cavalry,  which  commenced  the  attack,  was  completely  suc- 
cessful and  prepared  for  the  deeper  impression  made 
by  the  column  of  Theban  and  Arcadian  infantry.  But, 
in  the  critical  moment,  when  the  iihitlanx  of  the  La- 
cedemonians had  been  broken,  and  a  decisive  victory 
appeared  to  be  secured,  Epaminomlas  received  a  mortal 
wound ;  and,  being  carried  to  a  rising  ground,  whence 
he  might  view  the  scene  of  combat,  would  not  allow 
the  weapon  to  be  extracted  till  assured  that  the  vic- 
tory had  been  won,  when  he  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired .  But  his  fall,  and  the  consternation  thence  arising, 
paralysed  the  successful  army.  They  kept  the  ground 
they  had  gained,  but  did  little  or  nothing  more.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  disappointed 
tlie  expectations  of  those  who  had  supposed  that  it  would 
he  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Greece.  "  The  Gods,"  says 
Xenophon,  "  decided  otherwise.  Each  party  claimed  the 
victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advantage ;  territory, 
town,  and  dominion  was  acquired  by  neither ;  but  inde- 
cision, trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever  before 
prevailed  throughout  Greece."  (Xc». //<•//.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 
adflniin.)  This,  however,  is  the  statement  of  a  partisan 
of  Sparta,  and  is  not  quite  fair.  The  Theban  confe- 
deracy was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  successful.  They 
etfcctually  broke  the  power  and  humbled  the  pride  of 
.Sparta;  and,  by  re-establishing  the  independence  of  the 
Messenians,  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, they  obtained  a  new  guarantee  against  any 
dangerous  increase  of  their  power  in  future.  (See  Mil- 
ford's  Greece,  sect.  vili.  cap.  28.) 

Mantlneia  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Antigonus  during 
the  wars  of  the  Achiean  league ;  and  Its  name  was 
changed,  in  honour  of  the  conqueror,  to  Antigonla,  which 
it  retained  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  restored  its 
original  appellation. 

MANTUA  (Ital.  Mantova),a  fortifled  town  of  Aug. 
trian  Italy,  prov.  Lombardy,  cap.  deleg.  Mantua,  on  both 
sides  the  Mincio,  21  m.  S.S.W.  Verona,  and  37  m.  K.  by 
N.  Cremona;  lat.  4.SO  9'  16"  N. ;  long.  10°  48^  10"  E. 
Top.,  in  1837,  26,8G>.  Its  situation  is  peculiar,  being 
In  fact  nearly  surrounded  by  lakes,  partly  natural,  and 
partly  formed  by  damming  up  the  waters  of  the  river.  The 
mounds,  or  dams  constructed  for  this  purpose,  are  some- 
times called  bridges,  from  their  being  perforated  with 
arches,  to  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  escape ;  and  by 
these  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Borgo  at  Forlfxxa, 
or  strong  citadel  of  I'orto  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  Borgo 
ili  San  Giorgio.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  is 
surrounded  by  strong  walls  ;  to  the  S.E.  is  the  outwork 
of  rradcllia,  and  to  the  S.  the  fortifled  Island  of  Cerese, 
or  T,  from  its  alleged  resemblance  to  that  letter.  The 
fiirliflcatlons,  though  not  Imposing  in  their  appearance, 
arc  very  strong,  and  kept  in  excellent  order ;  and  their 
strength  and  the  position  of  the  place  render  It  one  of 
tlic  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Mantua  has  some  good  streets 
and  squares,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  ill-built  and  dirty. 
Many  of  the  inhnbs.  live  In  cellars,  its  pop.  has  declined, 
and  It  has  a  decayed  appearance.  Its  best  part  is  the 
I'iazza  Virgillnna,  a  large  square,  surrounded  with  trees, 
and  open  to  .no  lake.  The  climate  is  silbjnct  to  great 
extremes,  and  in  summer  the  exhalations  from  the  sur- 
rounding swamps  make  it  very  unhealthy  ;  though,  of 
late  years,  the  Austrian  government  has  exerted  itself, 
by  draining  part  of  the  marshes,  and  opening  a  passage 
fi'ir  the  stagnant  waters,  to  lessen  its  insalubrity.  Se- 
veral of  tlic  public  ediflces  in  Mantua  were  designed  or 
adiirned  by  Glulio  Komano.  But  the  cathedral,  pKinned 
liy  that  great  artist.  Is  said  by  Woods  to  be  a  bad 
Imitation  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Miigglnro,  at 
Itome ;  It  has  double  ranges  of  side  Isles,  and  the  co- 
lumns stand  very  wide  apart.  The  church  of  St.  Andrea, 
hi'gnn  in  1170,  but  not  cotnjileted  till  I7«2,  was  designed 
liy  Alhertl.and  is  s.ild  by  Woods  to  bo  very  superior  to 
the  cathedral,  and  to  lie,  iiulenl,  one  of  the  handsomest 
iliiirclies  In  Italy  :  it  has  line  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
hy  ("aniiva.  The  old  diieal  palace  {I'alaxxu  I'irr/ifii)  is 
a  large  Imposing  building ;  and,  were  it  perfect,  woiihl  be 
line  of  the  finest  palaces  In  Europe.  It  Is  heautifully 
floored  wlih  iiorcelain,  and  was  formerly  splendidly 
adorned  with  KIcinisli  and  Matituan  tapestry  and  rich 
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furniture  ;  and,  though  repeatedly  despoiled,  it  has  still 
to  boast  of  a  room  painted  in  fresco,  by  G.  Romano. 
But  the  most  celebrated  fresco  of  Romano,  "  the  Fall  of 
the  Giants,"  is  in  the  palace  of  the  T.  At  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  bridges  is  a  handsome  gateway,  attributed 
to  Romano,  who  also  erected  the  open  arcade  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Mincio,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Ro- 
mano  inhabited  a  house  opposite  the  church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  in  which  is  his  tomb.  There  are  numerous 
convents,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a  civil  hospital,  two.orphan 
asylums,  a  monte-di-pield,  a  workhouse,  an  asylum  for 
no  poor  Jews,  an  arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  a  large  prison, 
a  new  and  a  summer  theatre,  an  Imperial  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library 
with  80,000  vols,  and  many  MSS.,  attached  to  which  are 
a  museum  and  a  fine  gallery  of  sculpture,  which  has  a 
celebrated  bust  of  Virgil,  a  botanic  garden,  and  various 
other  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  Mantua  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  an  Austrian  delegate,  and 
the  seat  of  the  council,  and  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals  for  the  delegation.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and  when  governed  by  her  own  dukes,  Mantua 
Is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  .'i0,000,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures; and,  though  the  latter  be  greatly  fallen  off,  she 
still  produces  limited  quantities  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  with  leather,  parchment,  paper,  cordage,  &c., 
and  carriages  and  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Fo. 
Mantua  is  very  ancient,  her  foundation  being  probably 
antecedent  to  that  of  Rome.  She  derives  her  principal 
celebrity  from  her  being  the  native  country  of  Virgil, 
that  great  poet  having  been  born  in  her  immediate  vlcU 
nity.anno  70  b.c. 

Mantua  Musarum  domus,  atque  ad  Mdera  cantu 
Kvecta  AOnio,  et  SmyrnKis  Kmula  ulectris. 

'  Siliiu  llatiau,  lib.  vili.  lin.  bV>. 

Mantua  appears,  ft-om  the  contrast,  in  the  first  Eclogue, 
between  her  and  Rome,  not  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  in  Virgil's  time  ;  and  Martial  applies  to  her 
the  epithet  of  7>nn'(i.  (Ep.  xiv.  193.)  Her  unlucky  vi- 
cinity  to  Cremona  made  her  territory  be  divided  among 
the  veterans  of  Augustus.  (See  art.  Cremona,  in  this 
work.) 

After  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua 
became  a  republic,  and  continued  under  that  form  of 
government  till  the  12th  century,  when  the  Gonzaga 
family  acquired  the  supreme  direction  of  its  affairs. 
They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukes,  and 
held  iiossession  ot  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians.  Under  the  French,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Mincio.  ( Forsyth  ;  Eustace  ;  fVoods;  Oeslerr. 
Nat.  Encyc,  lie.) 

MANZANARES,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
24  m.  E.  by  N.  Ciudad  Real,  and  100  m.  S.  Madrid. 
Pop.  9,100.  It  stands  in  the  loftiest  and  bleakest  part 
of  the  prov.,  on  the  high  road  between  Madrid  and 
Seville;  being,  according  to  Inglis,  "a  place  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  proportionate  poverty."  A  par.  church 
of  Gothic  architecture,  a  castle,  hospital,  and  cavalry 
barracks  are  the  only  public  buildings ;  the  private 
houses  are  better  built  than  in  most  towns  of  Spain. 
The  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  production 
of  sallVon,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated, 
and  of  the  Val-de-Peflas  wine,  highly  esteemed  all 
over  Castile  ;  the  only  other  branches  of  industry  beinr 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  horn 
supply.  Not  far  from  Manzanares  are  the  mined  wallt- 
and  tower  of  the  ancient  Mums  ;  a  city  described,  in  An> 
tonine's  Itinerary,  as  licing  on  the  road  from  Laminium 
(Alhambrn)  to  Toletiim  (Toledo). 

MANZARES,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  tributary  to  the 
TAOt's,  and  flowing  by  MAPRin,  which  see. 

MARACAYBO,  ^^ARACAIBO,  or  NUEVA  ZA- 
MORA,  a  fortified  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  den.  Zulia, 
and  prov.  Maracaybo ;  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  strait 
c<mnecting  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  with  the  sea,  17A  m. 
E.S.E.  Santa  Marta,  and  ,320  m.  W.  by  N.  La  Guayra. 
Lat.  HP  39'  N.,  long.  71^^  4.V  W.  In  1801,  its  pop.,  In- 
cluding a  number  of  Spanish  refugees  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, was  estimate<l  at  24,000;  and  it  may  still,  per- 
haps, amount  to  'iO.lKiO,  It  stands  on  an  arid  and  sandy 
soil,  partly  on  the  shore  of  a  small  inlet  of  the  strait, 
and  partly  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  It. 
Several  of  lis  houses  are  built  of  a  compound  of  lime 
and  B.ind,  without  stone,  but  they  are  nearly  all  thatched 
with  reeds  ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  consist  wholly  Of 
reeds  and  straw,  the  town  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  is 
very  subject  to  llres.  A  handsome  par.  church,  a  chapel, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  are  the  only  pulilic 
buildings  of  which  modern  travellers  make  mention.  The 
harbour  of  Maracaybo,  within  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  has  deep  water  ;  and  is  defended  by  the  3 
castles  nf  San  (Carlos,  Zapara,  and  llivjo  Seco,  situated  on 
the  islands  of  the  same  names  among  the  shoals  forming 
the  bar.  The  Baji)  .S'u'o,  or  dry  shoal,  is  in  advance  of  the 
other  islanils ;  and  the  best  channel  to  the  harUiur,  on  the 
N.  W.  side,  has  13  ft.  water.  The  climate  of  Miiracaybo  It 
oppressively  hot ;  during  a  part  of  the  year  water  is  scarce  t 
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aud  in  the  summer,  when  violent  thuniler-itormi  and 
earthqunlies  occur,  the  city  often  tuffers  greatly  from 
▼ery  heavy  rains.     This  port  has  superior  facilities  for 
sliip-biiilmng,  aud  its  shipwrights  have  produced  some 
fine  schooners.    A  brisk  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior by  the  numerous  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake, 
llie  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  good  sailors,  and  they  have 
generally  a  taste  fur  a  sea-furiiig  life.    Many,  however, 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  cattle,  large  herds  of 
which  are  reared  in  the  vicinity.    (Geog.  &c.  Account  of 
Colombia,  1. 217—225. ;  Mod.  Trav. xvil. ;  Encgc.  Atner. ; 
Encyc.  qfGeog.,  American  edit.) 
-  Maracavbo  (Lake  or  Laooon  op),  a  large  lake,  or 
inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  N.  port  of  S.  America,  repub. 
Venezuela,  dep.  Zulia,   prov.  Maracaybo.    It  extends 
between  lat.  9°  6'  and  10°  30'  N.,  and  long.  71"  and 
72°  20'  W.,  and  is  of  an  oval,  or  rather  "  decanter- 
like "  shape ;  communicating,  at  its  N.  extremity,  with 
the  Gulpn  of  Maracaybo,  by  a  strait  nearly  20  m.  in 
length,  and  van'ing  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  m.    Length 
of  the  lake,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
about  70  m.;  clrc.  probably  about  2S()  m.    Inside  it  has 
water  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessels;  and,  being 
easily  navigated,  serves  for  the  conveyance  to  Maracaybo 
of  the  produce  of  the  interior  intended  for  consumption 
in,  or  exportation  from,  that  city.    But  a  shifting  bar,  at 
the  mouth  of  its  strait,  where  It  unites  with  the  sea,  in 
lat.  11°  2',  having  only  U  ft.  water,  renders  it  inacces- 
sible to  large  ships.     It  receives  several  considerable 
rivers,  so  that  its  waters  are  perfectly  fresh,  sweet, 
and  fit  for  drinking,  except  iu  the  spring,  when  strong 
N.    winds    impel   inwards    a    swell    from   the   gulph, 
whicli  renders  them   brackish.     Tlie  lake  is  not  very 
subject  to  violent  tempests.    It  abounds  witli  tish  and 
waterfowl ;  but  tortoises,  elsewhere  so  common  in  Co- 
lombia, are  not  met  with  in  it.     Its  banks  are  in  many 
parts  sterile,  and  only  cultivated  on  the  VV.  side ;  and 
they  are,  iu  general,    so   unhealthy,  that   the  Indians 
prefer  mounting  their  huts  on  iron-wood  posts  in  the 
water,  to  fixing  them  on  the  shore.    It  was  from  the 
Indian  villages  or  towns,  built  in  tliis  way,  that  the 
whole  country  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  Spaniards 
the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.    Kour  of  these 
towns  arc  still  standing  on  the  E.  part  of  the  lake,  at 
unequal  distances  from  eacli  other ;  the  iron-wood  on 
which  they  are  founded  having  become  a  mass  of  stone, 
from  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water.    (Ueog.  Ac- 
count qf  Colombia,  1.  210,  217.) 

Towards  the  N.K.  border  of  the  lake  is  a  remarkable 
mine  of  asphaltum  (p'x  tnonlana) ;  "  the  bituminous 
v,-ipours  of  which  are  su  easily  inflamed  that,  during  the 
night,  phosphorie  fires  are  continually  seen,  which,  in 
their  enect,  rctcmble  lightning.  It  is  remarked  that  they 
are  more  frequent  iu  great  heat  than  in  cool  weather. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  the  '  Lantern  of  Maracaybo,' 
because  they  serve  for  light-house  and  compass  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  who,  without  the  assistance  of 
either,  navigate  the  lake."  (Dcpons,  Trav.  i.  10. ;  Mod. 
Trav.  xxvii.  209—211.;  Gfog.  Account  qf  Colombia! 
Jiluni's  American  CoasI  Pilot.) 

MAKAGA  (an.  Gamargaf),  a  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
Azcrbljan,  .'iO  m.  S.  by  W.Tabreez,  and 305  m.  W.N.W. 
Teheran.  Pop,  about  15,000.  It  is  a  well-built  walled 
town,  in  a  low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fertile 
plain,  opening  to  the  lake  Urumea,  which  lies  10  m.  W. 
Maraga.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  large  and  handsome 
bazaar,  spacious  public  baths,  and  the  tomb  of  Holaku, 
one  of  the  most  alilu  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Jenghis. 
khan.  Maraga  Is  also  cclebratid  for  its  Iwautiful  and 
highly  productive  gardens  and  plantations,  watered  by 
canals  drawn  from  a  small  river,  over  which  are  two 
bridges,  erected  in  the  1 1th  century.  The  town  has  a 
large  manufiictory  of  glass ;  but  the  inhab.  pre  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  country  round 
the  town. 

Un  the  top  of  a  mountain  rising  behind  Maraga  are  the 
remains  of  an  observatory,  built  liy  llolaku,  for  the  use 
of  Naier-a-Ueen,  one  of  the  must  famous  Oriental  as- 
tronomers ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  several  cave- 
temples,  similar  In  form,  though  not  equal  either  in  size 
or  beauty,  to  those  of  Ilindostaii.  (Kiiuieir'i  Persia, 
p.  I.W.,  iic.) 

M  AHANHAM,  or  SAN  LUI.S,  a  city  aud  sea-port  of 
N.  Hrazil,  cap.  of  the  prov,  Maranhuiii,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  i>land  of  the  same  name,  in  the  bay  of  Marcos, 
,MH)ni.  K.  by  S.  I'ara.  I.at.  'J^  31' 30"  S.,long.  W^  16' 
W.  The  hiliab.  are  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to 
30,000.  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  negroes.  The 
city  U  hiiilt  on  unequal  ground,  extending  inwards  about 
li  m.  fruni  the  water's  edge.  It  is  laid  ont  in  a  straggling 
liiauntT.  H'ilh  numerous  squares  and  bxnul  streets,  the 
latter  being  imly  partially  paved.  There  are  many  neat 
and  good-looking  houses ;  the  belter  sort  consist  of  a 
ground  floor,  and  a  story  above  ;  the  lower  part  being 
Usu.illy  eniployed  as  a  shop,  and  lodging  for  servants, 
and  the  ti|i|ier  as  the  apartments  of  the  family.  These 
buusii  have  mostly  balconies,  and  are  haiidsumcl^  fitted 
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up.  In  the  poorer  and  unpaved  itreeti  the  houiea  con. 
sist  of  only  a  ground  floor,  and  having  thatched  roofs 
and  unglazcd  windows,  their  appearance  is  extremely 
mean  and  shabby.  Adjoining  the  shore  is  an  open 
■pace,  one  side  of  which  Is  nearly  taken  up  with  the 

frovenior's  palace,  town-hall,  and  prison,  which  occupy  a 
ong,  uniform,  and  handsome  stone  building,  of  one  story 
in  height ;  another  of  it*  sides  is  occupied  by  the  cathe- 
dral. This,  which  was  formerly  the  Jesuit's  church,  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  any  in  the  maritime  cities  of 
Brazil,  except  that  of  Para.  The  Jesuits'  college  is  now 
the  episcopal  palace.  There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
churches  and  convents,  a  treasury,  two  hospitals,  various 
public  schools,  and  a  custom-house,  which,  though 
small,  was  till  recently  quite  large  enough  for  the  business 
of  the  place.  Latterly,  however,  its  commercial  import- 
ance has  been  much  increased  ;  and  it  Is  the  principal 
port  of  the  empire  for  the  shipment  of  cotton  and  rice ; 
the  other  articles  of  export  consist  principally  of  hides 
and  horns,  caoutchouc,  Isinglass,  sarsaparllla,  cocoa,  &c. 
We  subjoin  an 

Accoi'NT  of  the  Number  and   Tonnage  of  the  Ships 
which  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Alaranham  in  1837 
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We  have  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  Maranham  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  very  considerable,  and  may,  perhaps,  tie  estimated  at 
above  3,000  a  year. 

The  harbour  of  Maranham  is  rather  diflicult  of  access. 
It  is  usual  for  vessels  arriving  on  the  coast  to  make  the 
light-house  on  the  island  of  St.  Anna,  about  40  m.  M.E. 
Maranham.  The  harbour  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  nar- 
row creek,  defended  by  some  indlfTerent  forts.  It  is  so 
beset  with  shoals  and  islets,  as  to  render  a  pilot  always 
necessary,  but  with  such  there  Is  no  real  danger.  It  has 
about  18  ft.  water  at  low  ebb  ;  but  it  Is  said  to  lie  filling 
up,  and  that  the  probability  Is  that  the  port  will,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  be  transferred  to  Alcantara,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  preferable  port,  being  more  easily  accessible, 
having  deeper  water,  and  greater  facilities  for  getting  to 
sea.  The  island  of  Maranham  is  fertile,  and  densely 
peopled  ;  having  a  number  of  villages,  which  uniformly 
consist  of  four  large  timber  huts,  from  300  to  500  paces  in 
length,  and  about  20  or  30  ft.  in  depth,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  from  200  to  300  inhab.  This  city  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  ceii. 
tury.  (See  Brazil,  in  this  Diet;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxx. 
270.  281. ;  Encyc.  Americana  j  Blunt'i  American  Pilot, 
*«..  p.  516.) 

MARAZION,  or  MARKET.JEW,  a  decayed  bor., 
sea-port,  market-town,  and  township  of  Kngland,  St. 
Hilary  par.,  co.  Cornwall,  E.  div.  of  hund.  Penurth, 
42m.  S.S.W.  Bodmin,  and  2.'>2m.  W.  by  S.  London. 
Pop.,  1,393.  It  it  situated  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mount's 
Bay,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  slielters  it  from  tlie 
cold  N.  winds.  The  par.  church  is  2m.  distant;  but  it 
has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan- 
MethodUt-  and  other  dissenters.  An  endowed  school  is 
held  in  tlic  guildhall ;  a  national  school  and  three  Sun- 
day schools  furnish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  and  there  are  a  few  charities.  Its  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  Iron,  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  mines.  The 
market,  held  on  Saturday,  Is  well  supplied,  especially 
with  readv-made  shoes  ;  and  2  large  cuttle  fairs  arc  held 
3d  TliursJay  in  Lent  and  Sept.  20. 

Though  a  bor.  by  subscription,  this  town  was  char- 
teri'd  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  tlie  corporate  officers  being 
a  mavor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12  cap.  burgesses,  whose 

Jirivi leges  were  not  Interfered  with  by  the  late  Mun. 
Icl'orm  Art.  It  is  supposed  to  have  sent  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  at  a  former  period,  but  certainly  not  subse- 
quently to  l<i.t8.  Its  name,  Market-Jew,  has  been  sup- 
fiosed  to  lie  derived  from  its  having  been,  in  the  period  of 
ts  prosperity,  a  great  trading  place  for  the  Jews,  but 
the  presumption  is  unsupported  by  history;  and  it  ap- 
pears more  rational  to  conclude  that  It  Is  a  corruption  uf 
Its  ancient  name  Marghasyou,  ur  Marghasicwc. 
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MARBELLA. 

MARBGLLA  (an.  Salduba),  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  30  m.  S.W.  Malaga,  and 
38  m.  N.E.  Gibraltar.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Miflano,  4,282.  "  It 
stands  slightly  elevated  above  thu  sea ;  and  its  turreted 
walls  and  narrow  streets  declare  it  to  be  thoroughly 
Moorish.  The  town  is  particularly  clean,  and  respect- 
ably inhabited ;  the  fishing  portion  of  the  pop.  being 
located  more  cilhveniently  lor  their  occupation,  In  a  large 
suburb  on  its  R.  side."  A  church,  two  hospitals,  and  an 
old  Moorish  castle,  are  Its  principal  public  buildings. 
The  trade  of  Marbella  Is  only  trifling :  its  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  which  formerly  secured  for  it  a  certain 
degree  of  prosperity,  have  been  for  many  years  totally 
abandoned,  its  sugar-refinery  and  tan-yards  liave  disap- 
peared, and  fishing  now  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  Inhabs.  There  is  no  harbour  ;  but  vessels  find  ex- 
cellent holding-ground,  in  deep  water,  near  the  shore. 
The  landing  also  is  good,  on  a  fine  hard  sand ;  and  a  small 
pier  has  lately  been  constructed.  (Scott's  Bonda  atut 
Granada,  li.  378.) 

MAllBURG,  a  town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  cap.  circ.  Upper 
Hesse,  on  the  Lahn,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  50  m.  S. 
W.  Cassel,  and  68  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Coblentz  ;  lat.  50° 
48' 41"  N.,  long.  8°  46*  12"  E.  Pop.,  Incl.  the  suburb 
of  Weidenhausen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lahn, 
7,700.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  a 
ruined  castle ;  and  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and 
indilTerent  houses.  Its  only  building  worth  notice  is  the 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  an  elegant  edifice,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  existing  specimens  ofthe  pointed  Gothic  style, 
having  been  commenced  in  1235,  and  finished  within 
the  succeeding  48  years.  The  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in 
this  churcli,  lias  been  Ions  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and 
was  formerly  adorned  with  numerous  gems  and  articles 
of  value,  mostly  carried  otT  by  th^  French  in  1810.  In 
the  transept  arc  several  curious  monuments  of  the  Land- 
graves of  Hesse.  The  university  of  Marburg,  founded 
in  1527,  has  40  professors,  and  a  good  library  of  70,000 
vols.  In  1833,  it  was  attended  by  422  students,  but, 
in  1840,  the  number  of  pupils  had  declined  to  285. 
Marburg  has  also  the  Wilhelm's  Institute,  a  school  ot 
surgery ;  and  a  philological  seminary,  teachers'  semi- 
nary, botanic  garden,  school  of  veterinary  medicine.  Lu- 
theran and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  a  workhouse,  a 
free-school  of  industry,  &c.  The  inhab.  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  university,  and  from  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen  fabrics,  stockings,  hats,  tobacco,  and 
tobacco-pipes,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial 
and  other  state  establishments  for  Upper  Hesse.  {Berg- 
haus;  Stein.) 

Marburo,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  being 
next  to  Griitz,  the  principal  In  the  prov.  of  Styria,  cap. 
circ.  on  the  Oravc,  and  on  the  rood  from  Griitz  to  Lay- 
bach,  36  m.  S.S.E.  the  former  city.  Pop.,  in  1837,  4,.578. 
Mr.  Turnbull  says,  It  is  "  a  good  town,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautilXil  country,  richly  planted  with  vines.  The 
climate  here  is  far  more  congenial  to  their  growth  than 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hills,  and  excellent  wine  is  pro- 
duced." (7'raii.  i.  279.)  Near  it,  the  Archduke  John 
has  a  vineyard  and  villa.  Marburg  bos  three  suburbs, 
an  old  castle,  a  church,  in  which  are  several  good  pic- 
tures, an  hospital,  theatre,  gymnasium,  military  school, 
swimming  school,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for 
the  circ,  furnishes  leather  and  rosoglio,  and  has  some 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  Iron  ;  but  Its  inhab.  derive  their 
chief  subsistence  from  the  active  transit  trade  between 
Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Illyria.  (  TambuU's  Auttria  ; 
Berehaus  i  Oesterr.  Sat.  Eacycl.) 

MARCH,  a  market-town,  township,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  Doddington  par..  Isle  of  Ely,  hund. 
Witchford,  on  the  Old  Nen,  13m.  N.W.  Ely,  and  74  m. 
N.  London.  Area  of  township,  20,440  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1S3I,  5,117.  Excepting  the  church,  which  is  large  and 
liandsome,  the  town  contains  nothing  worthy  of  remark  ; 
the  streets  being  generally  narrow,  and  the  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  low  and  meanly  built.  Its  situation  on  the 
Nen,  which  is  navigable,  makes  it  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  corn,  lieinn,  flax,  cheese,  &c.,  being 
shipped  hero  ;  and  coal,  timber,  and  London  goods  im- 
ported. Markets  on  Friday  ;  fairs,  Monday  before  Whit- 
suntide, Whit-Monday,  and  3d  Tuesday  in  Oct.,  chiefly 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

MARENGO,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  SardlnLin  States, 
near  the  Uormida,  in  an  extensive  plain,  3]  m.  E.  by  S. 
Alexandria.  This  village  will  bo  ever  memorable  for 
the  great  battle  fought  lierc,  on  the  Utii  of  June,  INOO, 
l)ctwcen  the  French' under  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians 
uniicr  Molas.  Napoleon,  believing  that  the  Austrians 
li.id  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo, 
had,  on  the  day  previously  to  tho  buttle,  despatched  l)cs- 
taix  with  a  strong  corps  to  Rivolta.  Uy  this  means,  his 
nimy  was  reduced,  wnen  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  following  morning,  to  little  moro  than  20,000  men, 
whereas  tlic  Austrians  had  nearly  40,0(10  troops  in  (lie 
licld.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  but, 
despite  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Austrians  carried  the 
village  uf  Marengo,  broke  the  lell  wing  of  the  French, 
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and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  But,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  appeared  all  but  decided, 
Dessalx,  who  had  returned  by  a  forced  march,  came 
upon  the  field.  This  gave  the  French  new  strength,  and  In- 
spired them  with  new  courage.  The  Austrians,  exhausted 
by  their  previous  efforts,  were  immediately  attacked  at 
all  points,  forced  back,  and  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  cannon  and  liaggage,  and  of  a  vast 
number  of  men  left  dead  on  the  field  and  taken  pri- 
soners. Dessalx,  whose  opportune  arrival  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  was  killed,  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  division. 

MARGARITA,  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  repub.  of  Venezuela,  and  attached 
to  tho  dcp.  Cumana.  It  lies  in  about  lat.  11°  N.,  and 
long.  64°  W.,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel, 
20  m.  in  width,  through  which  all  ships  coming  from 
Europe,  or  windward  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  or  La 
Guayra,  must  pass  in  going  to  those  ports.  Length  of 
the  island,  E.  to  W.,  37^  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  5  to 
20  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  Viewed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  N.  it  appears  like  two  Islands,  there  being  ' 
a  tract  of  low  swampy  land  in  its  centre,  which  is  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  ttom  10  to  12  ft.  above  the  level  of  , 
the  sea ;  but  other  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  a  consider- 
able elevation ;  and  Maranao,  near  its  W.  extremity,  a 
mountain  of  micaceous  schist,  is  upwards  of  2,000  ft.  in 
height.  The  coast-lands  are  arid  and  barren ;  but  the 
interior  is  comparatively  fertile,  producing  maize,  ba- 
nanas, and  various  IVuits,  with  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
other  W.  Indian  products,  though  not  in  sufticient  quan- 
tities for  the  demands  of  the  inhab.  A  good  deal  of 
poultry,  and  other  live  stock,  is  reared,  and  exported  to 
the  continent ;  and  Margarita  has  an  active  fishery,  and 
some  salt-works.  It  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
its  pearl-fishery  ;  but  this  has  greatly  declined,  and  the 
pearls  now  found  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  size  and  qua- 
lity. The  pearl-fishery  was  principally  conducted  at  the 
rocky  island  of  Coche,  between  Margarita  and  the  mala 
land.  The  inhab.  have  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
stockings  and  hammocks,  of  very  good  quality.  As- 
sumpcion,  the  cap.,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  in  the 
centre  ofthe  island,  is  pretty  well  built.  'There  are  three 
sca.port  towns  or  villages ;  one  of  which,  Pampatar,  on 
the  S.E.  coast,  has  a  pretty  good  harbour,  with  anchor- 
a^e  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water.  (Blunl't  American  Coast 
Pilot,  p.  440.)  This  island,  which  is  of  little  value  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  might,  were  it  occupied  by  a  Euro- 
pean power,  be  of  considerable  service  as  a  depot  for  the 
supply  of  the  adjacent  continent.  It  is  better  situated 
for  such  a  purpose  than  Trinidad.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  in  1498.  (Oeog.  Account  qf  Colombia ;  Hum- 
boUl's  Personal  Narrative,  ^c.) 

MARGATE,  a  sea-port  town  and  much-frequented 
watering-place  of  England,  co.  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Tha- 
net,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  16  m,  E.N.E.  Canterbury,  and 
65  m.  E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,810  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  10,339.  The  town  is  finely  situated,  partly  along 
the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  declivities  of  two  liills,  one 
of  which  presents  a  bold  cliff  towards  the  sea.  The 
older  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  lined  with  in- 
ferior-looking houses  ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  and  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  several  handsome  streets  and 
squares  formed  by  houses  which  for  size  and  regularity 
of  construction  would  not  disgrace  the  metropolis.  The 
whole  Is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  good  water.  The  town-hall  and  market- 
house  is  a  plain  but  suljstantial  building  of  recent  erec- 
tion, supported  on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  fronted  by  a 
Tuscan  portico.  The  assembly-rooms  in  Cecil  Square 
have  long  ranked  among  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in 
Eni^and:  a  neat  theatre  stands  on  the  E.  side  of  Hawley 
Square,  where  also  is  a  large  public  library.  Numerous 
bathing-houses  line  one  side  of  High  Street,  and  near  the 
Parade  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  very  complete  establishment 
formed  in  the  cliff,  and  I'urnishing  hot  and  cold  baths  of 
a  very  superior  description.  There  are  two  churches  5 
one  an  old  heavy-looking  building,  with  a  low  square 
tower  ;  the  other  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  being 
a  very  handsome  modern  Gothic  structure,  with  a  light 
octagoiLkl  tower,  built  at  an  expense  of  2t>,(XiO/.  I'hc  R. 
Catliolirs,  Independents,  llaptists,  and  Society  of  Friends 
have  also  their  respective  jilaces  of  worship,  to  which 
are  attached  well-attended  Sunday-schools.  A  national 
school  furnishes  instruction  to  about  2.'i0  boys  and  180 
girls,  and  there  are  2  other  large  day-scliools.  Drapers' 
almshouses,  founded  in  1709,  a  dispensary,  and  lying-in 
charity,  are  the  principal  charitable  Institutions  ;  and  In 
the  immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  beach,  is  a  large  sea- 
bathing iiilinnurv,  founded  in  1792,  and  since  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  furnish  accommodation  for  about  120 
patients.  The  harlMiiir  dries  at  low  water.  To  obviate 
this  defect  a  stone  pier,  projecting  900  ft.  into  tlie  sea, 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  late  John  Kennic  ; 
still,  however,  this  was  insufliclent  for  the  purpose,  there 
not  being  more  than  from  4  to  5  ft.  water  at  tht-  pier  head 
at  low  ebb.    Since  1824,  however,  a  wooden  jetty,  cou- 
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nectod  with  the  pier,  has  been  conitructed,  which 
projecti  into  deep  water,  and  may  be  approached  by 
iteamort  or  other  vesieli  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  except 
when  it  blowi  a  gaie  from  the  N.  or  N.N.E.  Tlie  pier 
la  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  town'i  foils  and  visiters. 

Margate  enjoys  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
has  some  commerce  with  Holland  and  Germany;  but 
neither  these  nor  its  fishery  are  of  any  importance  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  it  from  the 
thousands  of  visiters  who  annually  rosurt  thither  from 
the  metropolis.  The  town,  Indeed,  lilic  mnny  others, 
owes  its  present  importance  to  the  Invention  uf  steam  : 
for  though  prior  to  1HI7  it  was  a  respectable  and  well- 
frequented  waterlnft-place,  the  means  of  access  to  Lon- 
don were  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  none  but  those 
who  could  aflurd  a  week  or  two  of  uninterrupted  leisure 
were  ever  induced  to  visit  it.  Ilut  within  the  last  flfteen 
years  the  water-communication  with  I/ondnn  has  been 
so  greatly  facilitated,  that  Margate  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  within  Uve  or  six  hours  of  the  iiiPtropolis. 
Several  handsome  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Lon- 
don bridge  and  Margate ;  and  for  some  years  past  the 
number  of  persons  landed  from  these  steamers  at  Margate 
is  supposed  to  have  averaged  almve  1)0,000  a  year,  a  he 
fares  being  extremely  reasonable,  Margate  Is  frequented 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  tradesmen  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  classes,  for  whose  amusement  there 
are  numerous  iMuaars.  libraries,  &c.,  with  the  Tlvuli 
(iarduns,  in  the  suburbs,  very  similar  to  the  well-known, 
but  now  extinct,  Vauxhall  of  I^iondon.  Great  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  In  business  during  the  week  Join 
their  families  here  late  on  the  Saturday,  returning  to 
London  early  on  the  Monday  morning ;  and  it  is  from 
the  flying  visiters  that  tlio  steam-packet  companies  de- 
rive their  chief  revenues. 

Margate  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Dover,  by  the 
lord-warden  of  which  the  constable  of  the  town  is  ap- 
pointed ;  and  as  a  port,  It  is  subordinate  to  Kamsgate. 
It  Is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union,  comprising  all 
the  pars,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

MAIUA-TIIEKKSI.\NOPEL,  or  THEUESIEN- 
STAUT  (llungar.  Szabatka),  a  royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Dacs,  in  the  grc.it  plain  between  the  Da- 
nube and  Theiss,  2.'im.  S.W.  Segedin,  and  KHtm.  S.S. 
E.  I'csth.  Pop.  said  to  be  about  Sri.OOO,  chiefly  Hun- 
garians and  Servians.  Its  territory,  or  commune,  com- 
prising an  area  of  .IIH)  sq.  m..  Is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  town  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  (Uerg/iutts.)  The 
"  Nati(mal  Encyclopaidia "  says,  it  is  well  built,  and 
has  numerous  handsome  public  ediflces ;  including  se- 
veral churches,  a  gvmnasium,  large  barracks,  a  town- 
hall,  &c.  It  bus  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  a  large  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
raw  hides,  and  wool. 

MAItlANNA,  an  episcopal  city  of  Brazil,  prov.  MInas 
Geracs,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Carmo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Doce,  8  m.  E.N.E.  Villa  Rica,  lis  pop..  In  \HTi, 
was  estlm.ited  at  from  C.flOO  to  7,(KK).  ( Maine's  Biaxil, 
S.'jS.)  It  stands  principally  In  a  small  plain,  bnuniled  by 
rocky  hills,  the  small  knolls,  and  projections  of  which  are 
crowned  by  Its  churches.  The  city  itself  is  nearly  square, 
and  consist*  principally  of  two  well-iiavcd  streets,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  condiioting  to  a  kind  of  square.  The 
houses  arc  whiteneil,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The 
supply  of  water  Is  ample,  and  is  of  material  importance 
in  the  cultivation  of  several  extensive  gardens;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  tlie  air  is  close  and  hot, 
and  the  town  unhealthy,  'i'here  are  several  churches 
and  a  large  catluHlral.  The  Carmelite  and  KrancLscan 
convents,  the  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  sundry 
privileges,  the  bishop's  palace,  surriunuled  with  tine 
gardens,  and  the  town.hall,  are  amcmg  the  other  chief 
public  liulldings.  It  has  very  little  tr.ide,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  tlie  mines  and  farms  In  its  vicinity.  (Mawe'a 
Braiil ;  Diet.  (1 1'og. ) 

MAHIAZKLL,  or  MAItlANZF.LL,  a  village  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  prov.  Styria.  In  a  mountainous  district, 
about  M  m.  S.W.  VIcnn.i.  I'op.  about  1,000.  It  would 
be  unworthy  notice  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  its 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  Vir(iln.  which  renders  it  the 
"  Lorettii "  of  the  Austrian  emi)ire,  and  a  principal  place 
of  Christian  pilgrimage.  The  town,  which  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  alxiut  '.4,'JiiO  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  .small  and 
mean-looking  ;  and  consists  principally  of  Inns  and  ale- 
houses for  the  aucommoilation  of  tlin  visitors,  the  Influx 
of  which  only  ceases  when  the  roads  an;  impassable  by 
snow.  The  only  building  of  note  is  the  church,  rebuilt, 
since  l«'i7,  on  the  site  of  one  erected  In  I3(i.1,  by  Louis  I., 
king  of  Hungary,  over  the  clini>el.  In  wliicli  tlie  image  of 
the  Virgin  is  placeil.  The  church,  as  it  now  st.'inds,  Is 
of  lloinan  arcblterture,  exre|)t  the  porcli,  which  is 
(tothlc.  It  Is  a  spacious  edlllce,  wr,  KiiKlish  lit.  by  ill) 
inside,  and  Is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  27.')  ft.  In  height. 
Some  of  the  side  altars  and  chapels  are  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  but  its  principal  object  of  curiosity  and  devotion 
is  the  small  stone  chapel,  erecte<i  liy  a  margrave  of  Mo. 
ravia,  In  1202,  instead  of  tlie  wooden  hut  In  which  the 
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OnaHen  Statue, '  Statun  of  Grace,'  had  stood  from  about 
USD,  when  it  was  luckily  brought  thither  by  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  This  image,  like  that  of  Loretto,  is 
ascribed  to  St.  I,ukc  ;  and,  like  it,  also,  is  but  an  lndif> 
ferent  specimen  of  tlio  apostle's  skill  in  statuary.  It  Is  a 
rudely-carved  wooden  figure,  only  1 8  in.  In  height,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  with  the  Saviour  on  her  knee.  Both 
are  as  splendid  as  brocade,  gold,  gems,  and  bad  taste 
can  make  them ;  their  faces  are  of  a  negro  hue ;  the 
effect,  perhaps,  in  part,  of  the  smoke  of  the  solitary 
lamp  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
recess  in  wliich  they  are  cooped  up.  The  altar  and  other 
decor.-itions  of  the  shrine  are  said  to  be  of  solid  silver, 
and  the  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  costly  fence  of  the 
same  metal.  A  thousand  acres  of  land  were  assigned  for 
the  support  of  the  church  ;  and  Its  treasury  was  very 
rich  previously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  having  re- 
ceived many  valuable  donations  from  preceding  so- 
vereigns, princes,  and  private  Individuals.  But  Joseph, 
though  he  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  his  mother, 
inherited  none  of  her  superstition  :  unuwed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  shrine  of 
the  greater  portion  of  its  wealth ;  and  profanely  threw 
the  silver  angels  that  guarded  the  high  altar,  and  even 
the  figures  of  his  father  and  mother,  into  the  melting- 
pot  I  The  present  emperor  and  empress  have,  however, 
made  a  propitiatory  vi.ilt  to  the  cell ;  and  have  endea. 
vourod,  by  tliclr  pious  liberality,  to  atone,  in 'some  mea- 
sure, for  tnc  sacrilegious  depredations  of  their  less  scru- 
pulous predecessor. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Mariazell  consists 
of  about  20  resident  priests,  deputed  from  the  Abbey  of 
St.  I.ambrlcht,  who  here  form  a  kind  of  subsidiary  Bene- 
dictine college,  under  a  pro-rector.  During  half  the  year 
all  llnd  abundant  employment  among  the  penitents,  who 
arrive  here  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Shortly  after 
the  erection  of  the  church,  the  popes  granted  the  same 
indulgences  to  the  shrine  of  Mariazell,  as  were  attached 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Kome;  and  thenceforward  It  became 
crowded  witli  pilgrims.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph, the  pilgrims  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  alrout 
100,000  annually  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  16th  Jubilee  of  the  miraculous  Image,  in  1757,  no 
fewer  than  3SO,000  individuals  did  homage  to  tiie  sable 
Maria  I  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  attach 
Implicit  credit  to  this  statement ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  number  was  very  great.  The  Auttrian 
Eticyclopiedia  says  that  the  shrine  is,  at  present,  annually 
visited  hy  100,000  pilgrims  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  the  number  is  fully  80,0(M).  (Amiria.i.  \^.)  It  is 
customary  for  tlie  pilgrims  from  different  places  to  set 
out  together  ;  and  formerly.  It  was  no  unusual  circum- 
stance for  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  one  province  or  city 
to  have  a  contest  for  precedence  with  those  from 
another ;  so  that  disturbances,  which  frequently  ended 
in  bloodshed,  were  perpetually  occurring.  The  govern- 
ment has  however  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  brawls, 
by  ordering  that  the  pilgrimages  from  different  places 
should  take  place  at  different  limes.  Accordingly,  most 
of  the  towns  of  any  importance  in  Upper  and  I,ower 
Austria,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and  some  in  the 
\V.  parts  o"f  Hungary,  have  their  stated  days  on  which 
the  devotees  assemble,  and  form  their  processions  of 
piety  and  pleasure  after  the  manner  described  by 
Chaucer  In  his  Canterbury  Tales.  In  all,  about  80  pro- 
ces.'^ions  take  place  annually  from  ditt'erent  parts  of  the 
empire.  Vienna  furnishes  4  distinct  parties,  3  In  June  or 
July,  iind  one  in  August ;  the  last,  which  Is  also  the 
largest,  generally  consists  of  about  3,000  persons  of  botli 
sexi's,  and  all  ages,  tr.ivelling  chiefly  on  foot,  and  per- 
forming the  journey  In  4  days.  In  their  progress  they 
are  Jumbled  togetlier,  without  any  regularity,  until 
they  come  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shrine.  Here 
they  halt ;  and  some  hours  are  generally  occupied  In 
marshalling  the  confused  assemblage  into  regular  devo- 
tional order.  Banners  are  iinl'iirlud  ;  sacred  emblems  ex- 
posed to  view  ;  the  maidens  and  youths  are  placed  in  the 
van  of  the  procession,  alter  whom  follow  the  elder  pil- 
grims, male  and  female,  in  distinct  parties :  and  thus 
they  advance  to  the  church,  by  slow  and  measured  steps, 
stopping  at  certain  appointed  stations  on  the  way,  and 
chanting  in  their  n.itive  tongue,  whatever  It  may  be, 
some  one  of  the  litanies.  In  general  chorus.  Arriving  by 
thousands  In  a  day,  they  fill  to  suffocation  every  Inn  and 
;  house  of  accominwlation  within  the  town  ;  but  tlie  larger 
portion  are,  iiotwithst.-inding,  obligc<l  to  bivouac  In  the 
1  tielus  around ;  where  they  spend  the  night  In  jollity, 
I  drinking  and  singing  songs,  which  are  frequently  of  a 
kind  not  especially  suited  for  virgin  ears.  (I^rnbull,  1. 
I'J7— I'.l'.l.  J  Huasrl.)  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  wiui  join  these  processions 
an'  but  little  Influenced  by  religious  motives.  "The  en- 
I  lightened  portion  of  the  community  despise  them  as 
i  miserable  mummeries;  and  the  motley  crowd  principally 
I  consists  of  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  frolicsome,  anil  the 
I  profligate.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  outrage  upon  rcllgloa 
I  and  morality. 
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MARIEGALANTE. 

Tho  holy  ImRse  has  been  but  an  indifforent  protectreta 
of  the  Tillage  of  Marlanzell.  Six  times  has  It  been  de- 
stroyed by  tire,  and  its  pop.  temporarily  reduced  to  ruin. 
The  last  conflagration  occurred  In  IH'27 ;  when  the  roof 
and  towers  of  the  church  were  destroyed,  and,  out  of  1 1 1 
houses,  only  20  escaped.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
poor.  They  depend  principally  on  the  supply  of  neces- 
saries, and  of  rosaries,  tapers,  relics,  and  such  like  ar- 
ticles, to  the  pilgrims. 

The  Iron-foundries,  2  or  .1  m,  distant  from  Marlanzell, 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Every 
species  of  casting  is  executed  in  them,  from  the  largest 
cannon  and  steam-engines,  down  to  trinkets,  which  are 
said  to  rival  those  of  Berlin.  Marlanzell  has  also  some 
copiier  and  sulphur  works :  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  sent 
from  its  neighbourhood  to  Vienna  and  the  Black  Sea. 
(Oetlerr.  Nat.  Encucs  TurnbuU'i  Austria,  i.  185.  I'.IO.; 
Oemtanyand  the  Germans,  11. 291 — 295. ;  Honchelinan' a 
Stein,  Ac.  ;  Rtuiell,  p.  :148— 354.) 

MARIE-GALANTE,  one  of  the  French  W.  India 
Islands.    (See  Guadeloupe.) 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
W.  Friissia,  cap.  circ.  Marienburg,  on  the  Nogat,  an  arm 
of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  27  m. 
S.G.  Dantilc.     Pop.  (1837)  5,708.     This  little  town  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  grand 
masters  of  tho  'Ix-utonic  Order  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
"  To  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
hill,  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nogat,  and  an  equal 
number  of  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Teutonic  Castle,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  chivalrous  times.  The  whole  mass  is  at  once  imposing 
and  picturesque,  bespeaking  the  grandeur  of  its  former 
occupants,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  destined." 
Most  probably  this  castle  had  been  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th,  or  tlie  beginning  of  tho  13th,  century. 
In  1281  It  was  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  that 
part  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Old  Castle ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  the  residence  of  the  grand  master 
was  transferred  to  Marienburg  from  Venice.  Succeeding 
grand  masters  built  the  middle  and  lower  castle  (erected, 
according  to  Zedlitz,  chiefly  between  130C  and  13(10),  and 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity, 
which  is  still  In  existence,  and  forms  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  these  ruins.    In  1644,  the  Old 
Castle  wag  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  escaped ;  and,  after  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes, was  put  In  complete  repair  by  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  when  crown  prince,    it  comprises  a  chapel,  in 
wliich  are  numerous  monuments  of  the  grand  masters, 
ceils  of  the  knight-monks,  with  their  halls,  dormitories, 
refectory,  subterranean  caverns,  chapter-house,  &c.,  In 
tolerable  preservation.    The  chapter-house,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  editice,  is  a  largo  square 
apartment,  with  20  windows,  displaying  the  arms  of  the 
successive  grand  masters  in  stained  glass.    (Granville's 
Tour  to  Petersburg,  i.  i)4l,342.)    An  antiquated  tower, 
called  the  liullermilchthurm,  and  some  singular  water- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  other  curi- 
osities of  the  town.     It  h.is  a  Rom.  Cnth.  and  a  Calvinist 
church,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school, 
.ind  numerous  other  schools ;  a  workhouse,  hospital,  &c. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ. ;  and  has  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  stockings,  and 
hats  ;  various  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and 
some  trade  in  corn  and  timber.     Marienburg  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Poles  by  their  conquest  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  In  I4.')7,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  treaty  of 
Thorn,  in  146»i.  (Zerililz,  Der  2'reuss.  Slaat.  j  Bernhaus.) 
MARIENWERDER  (Slav.  Kwidxin),  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  dom.,  proT.  W.  Prussia,  cap.  of  the  gov.  and 
circ.  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Little  Nogat,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  44  m.  S.S.E.  Dantzic.and  SIJ  m.  N.N.E. 
Thiirn.     Pop.,   in   1837,    .'J,.''20.     It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  is  well-built,  and  has  4  suburbs.     Its  cathedral, 
erected  In  the  13th  century,  has  a  steeple  170  ft.  in  height; 
.Mid  in  its  interior  are  the  tombs  of  many  church  dig- 
nitaries and  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
some  curious  mosaics.    What  remains  of  the  old  castle  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and 
town,  and  a  school  of  arts.    Marienwerder  is  the  seat 
of  the  head  court  of  justice  for  the  province  of  Prussia, 
and  of  the  provincial  council,  and  iigricultiiral  union  fur 
\V.  Prussia.     It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  roy.il  school  of  agri- 
ciiUurc,  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  neglected  cliil- 
ilrcn,  an  hospital  for  blind  soldiers,  to  which  is  attached 
the  I.ouiacien,  an  institution   for  the  blind  widows  of 
soldiers,  a  large  printing  establishment,  &c.    It  has,  how- 
ever, few  manufactures,  ami  little  trade,  except  in  retail ; 
the  inhahs.  iM'ing  principally  employed  in  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  the  various  public  estalillslunciits.    (Zed- 
lilt;  Der  I'remsitche  Stnat.  11.  483,  484.) 

MAltlGLlANO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Napolctano,  cap.  cant.,  H  m.  N.E.  Naples.  Pop. 
e«tiinate<l  at  .'i.OOO.  It  has  some  ruins,  which  have  lieen 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
Muril. 
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MAKING  (SAM),  a  town  and  republic  uf  Italy,  under 
the  protection  of  tho  Pope ;  being  about  the  smallest, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  state  in  Europe.  The 
territory  of  the  republic,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
legation  of  Urbino,  in  the  Papal  States,  consists  of  a 
craggy  mountain,  about  2,200  ft.  high,  and  some  adjacent 
hillocks,  with  1  town  and  4  villages  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  22  sq.  m.,and  a  pop,  of  7,600.  The  town  stands 
on  the  side  of  tho  mountain  above  mentioned,  about 
15m.  S.W.  Rimini,  and  26m.  N.N.W.  Urbino.  Lat.43" 
56'  21",  long.  12°  27'  5".  Pop.,  5,5C0.  It  is  accessible 
by  only  one  road,  and  is  Irregularly  built.  It  has  a  prin- 
cipal square,  in  which  Is  the  town-hall ;  5  churches,  in 
one  of  which  arc  tlie  tomb  and  statue  of  St.  Marino,  the 
founder  of  tho  town  ;  4  convents,  and  3  castles.  Its 
Inliab.  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  Inhab.  of  the  republic  reside  in  the  village  of 
Borgo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  it 
situated. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  goTcrnment  are  vested 
in  a  senate,  or  council,  of  60  members,  elected  for  life ;  20 
from  among  the  nobles,  20  from  the  citizens,  and  20  from 
the  rural  pop.  ;  and  in  a  lesser  council,  or  tribunal  of 
appeal,  composed  of  12  senators.  The  executive  powers 
belong  to  2  capilani  reggenti,  chosen,  every  6  months, 
by  theinhabs.  at  large  above  2.')  years  of  age^:  the  capilani 
preside  In  the  council  of  <>0 ;  and  justice  is  administered 
by  a  commissario,  who  must  not  be  a  foreigner.  Every 
famlly^is  obliged  to  furnish  an  individual  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  to  the  military  force  of  the  republic,  amounting. 
In  all,  to  between  800  and  900  men  ;  but  only  about  40  men 
arc  ordinarily  kept  on  duty.  Tlie  state  supports  an  hos- 
pital, and  4  superior  and  2  elementary  schools.  Public 
revenue  about  0,000  scudi  or  crowns  a-ycar,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  town  grow  up  round 
a  hermitage  formed  here  by  an  individual  of  tho  name 
of  Marinus,  or  Marino,  belonging  to  Dalmatla,  after- 
wards enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  insignificance  and  uninviting  character  of 
its  territory  appear,  by  making  it  unworthy  of  attention, 
to  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  independence  during 
the  disturbed  periods  of  tlie  dark  and  middle  ages.  It 
was  occupied  by  Caesar  Borgia,  but  for  a  short  period 
only ;  and  was  taken,  in  173U,  by  Cardinal  Alberoni ;  but 
the  pope  disavowed  the  proceeding,  and  restored  San 
Marino  to  its  privileges.  In  1796,  Napoleon  offered  to 
increase  the  territory  of  the  republic  ;  but,  this  being 
wisely  declined,  he  presented  it  with  4  pieces  of  cannon. 
(Serristori,  Stat,  d'ltalia  ;  Addison's  Tour  in  Italy,  &c.) 
MARKET-BOSWORTH.  See  Boswobth  (Mar- 
ket). 

MARKET-DRAYTON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  partly  In  N.  Bradford  hund.,  co.  Salop,  and 
partly  in  N.  PIrehill  hund.  co.  Staflbrd,  on  the  Tern,  a 
trib.  of  the  Severn,  18  m.  N.E.  Shrewsbury,  and  135  m. 
N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  13,000  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4,619.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  co.  Salop,  having  been  recently 
much  improved,  is  now  clean  and  well  Ijiilit,  with 
tolerably  wide  streets.  The  church,  originally  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  all  but  relmilt'  in  1787. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  R.  Catholics,  SVes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  Independents,  with  attached 
Sunday-schools.  The  charitable  Institutions  comprise 
a  free  school,  founded  in  tlic  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a 
national  school,  and  a  set  of  almshouses  and  dispensary, 
with  a  few  small  money  bequests.  Ilrayton  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  more  consequence  th.in  at  present ;  its 
market  having  been  among  the  largest  in  England,  till 
tlie  formation  of  tlie  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction 
Canal  gave  superior  advantages  to  Stone,  in  StalTordshire. 
There  are  two  paper-mills  and  two  horse-hair  manufac- 
tories close  to  the  town  ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
engaged  cither  in  retail  trade  or  farming  jiursuits. 

i)raytoii  Is  a  bnr.  by  prescription,  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  two  constables,  elioscn  at  a  court-leet  by  the  lord  of 
tlie  manor ;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the 
Drayton  div.  of  Salop.  Markets  on  Wednesdays,  chiefly 
for  corn ;  fairs,  for  iiorses  and  farming-stock,  Wednesday 
before  Palm-Sunday,  Sept.  19,  and  Oct.  24. 

About  1  m.  from  Drayton,  on  Blore.heath,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  partisans  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  I4.'i9.  Lord  Audley, 
the  Lancastrian  general,  was  slain  in  tiie  engagement ; 
the  spot  where  he  fell  being  marked  by  a  stone,  close  to 
the  Newcastle  ro.id. 

MARKET- UARBOROUGIL  Sec  IIardoroigii 
(Mahkbt). 
MAHKET.JEW.  See  Marazion. 
M.ARKI'.T-UASIN,  a  small  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  Lindsey  div.,  co.  Linmlii,  wap.  Walslieroft,  on 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  a  trib.  of  tlie  Ancliolme.  I.ljm. 
N.E.  Lincoln,  and  I30ni.  N.  Limdon.  Area  of  par.,  1,250 
acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  1,428.  This  town  deserves  notice, 
cliiefly  on  account  of  its  largo  cattle  and  sheep  fairs, 
which  arc  attended  by  persons  from  almost  all  i>arts  uf 
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the  CO.  The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  with  an  em- 
battled tower,  has  peculUr  windows,  resembling  those  of 
the  church  at  Louth.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  ii  he 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  R.  Catholics  and  ..'es. 
leyan  Methodists  have  also  their  respective  places  of 
worship ;  and  its  only  charities  are  a  free  school  (now 
incorporated  with  the  national  school,  and  a  set  of  alms- 
houses. Markets  on  Tuesdays  ;  and  fairs  on  alternate 
Tuesdays,  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Sent.  25.  About 
14  m.  W.  Market  Rasin  is  the  village  of  Middle  Rasiii. 
rem.trkable  for  a  small  church  presenting  a  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture. 

MAKLBORUUGH.aparl.  andmun.  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Selkley,  on  the  Kennet, 
27  m.  K.  Bath,  and  70  m.W.  London.  Arcaof  pari.  bor. 
(which  includes,  with  the  old  bor.,  the  par.  of  I'rcshute), 
4,3H0  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,186.  The  town  consists  of 
one  broad  main  street,  crossed  by  others  of  inferior  di- 
mensions. The  houses  are  irregularly  built,  and  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  having  high  and  curiously 
carved  gables ;  a  portion  of  the  High  Street  also  has  a 
kind  of  colonnade  projecting  from  the  houses.  Tlie 
guildhall  is  supported  on  pillars,  the  lower  part  being 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  frequenting 
the  market ;  abovo  are  the  council-chamber,  sessions- 
hall,  and  assembly-rooms.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
market-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  na- 
tional school.  The  prison,  which  serves  as  a  bridewell 
and  house  of  correction,  wai  built  In  I7H7  ;  but  it  is  too 
small  to  admit  eitlier  of  separate  confinement  or  proper 
classification,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  liard  labour, 
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Great  Marlow  has  little  trade,  except  what  results  firom 
its  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  ana  productive  country, 
inhabited  by  wealthy  land-owners.  On  the  Loddoii, 
however,  are  several  paper-mills  ;  and,  "  on  the  whole, 
the  town  is  slowly  recovering  fi-om  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression, consequent  to  the  removal,  some  years  ago,  of 
the  military  college."  (Pari.  Bound.  Rep.)  The  bor. 
has  returned  2  menis.  to  the  H.  of  C,  witn  some  inter- 
ruptions, since  28  Edw.  L  ;  the  right  of  election  being 
>  csted.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  householders,  paying 
soot  and  lot.    The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  uf 

I  the  pari,  bor.,  by  including  with  the  old  bor.  n  out-pars. 
Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  387.  Market,  well  at- 
tended, on  Saturday  ;  fairs,  for  cittle  and  farming  pro- 
duce, Mav  1—3  and  Oct.  29.  (Pari.  Papers,  ^c.) 

I  MARMANUE,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne,  cap.  arrond,,  on  the  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  a 

:  bridge  of  one  arch,  30  m.  N.W.  Agen.     Pop.  (1836),  ex. 

'  com.,  4,880.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  anc* 

I  clean :  has  several  good  public  edifices,  and  is  nearly  sur- 

J  roimded  by  an  esplanade,  planted  with  trees.  It  has  a 
small  port,  suitable  for  steam-boats,  which  ascend  the 
Garonne  as  high  as  Marmande,  It  is  the  seat  of  courts 
of  origin.tl  Jurisdiction  and  commerce  ;  and  has  manu- 

I  factures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth, and  several  brandy  distillcriei.  (Hugo,  art.  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  l(C.) 

MARNK,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.E.,  formerly  In- 
cluded in  the  prov.  of  Champr.gne,  chiefly  between  lat. 
48°  30"  and  49°  20*  N.,  and  long.  3°  30*  and  RO  E.,  having 
N.  Ardennes  and  Aisne,  W.  the  latter  dep.  and  Seine- 


There  is  also  a  very  large  hotel,  partly  built  with  ttie  '  et-M«rne,  S.  Aube,  and  E.  Haute  Marne  and  Meuse. 
materials  of  the  old  castle,  wliich  once  stood  at  the  S.  |  Length,  E.  to  W.,  alxmt  70  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  nearly 
end  ol  High  Street.  The  old  church  of  Si.  Mary  the  '  as  much.  Area,  817,0:17  hectares.  Pop.  (1830)  ;t4.^24.^. 
Virgin,  near  the  guildiuill,  is  of  early  Norman  architec-  The  nills  in  this  dep.  do  not  rise  to  more  than  1,300  ft. 
ture,  with  a  low  square  tower :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  above  the  sea ;  its  general  slope  is  from  S.E.  to  N.  W., 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  The  otlier  churcli,  in  which  direction  nearly  all  its  rivers  flow.  It  derives 
which  stands  at  the  VV.  end  of  High  Street,  is  of  more  '  its  name  from  the  Marne,  whicli  divides  it  into  3  nearly 
modern  construction,  and  distinguished  by  its  light  pin-  equal  parts.  This  river  rises  in  the  dep.  of  Hautc- 
nacled  tower :  the  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  p.itronage  Marne,  about  3  m.  S.  Langres;  it  flows,  at  first  N.W., 
of  tlie  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Independents,  Wes-  |  and  afterwards  generally  W.,  through  tiie  dcps.  Haute- 
ley.in  and  C.ilvinist  Methodists  have  likewise  their  Marne,  Marne,  Aisne,  Seine-ct-Marne,  Seine-et-Oise, 
respective  places  of  worship,  witli  attached  Sunday-  i  and  Seine  ;  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  ('harenton,  aliout 
schools.  'I  he  national  school  furnishes  gratuitous  in-  1  m.  S.K.  Paris,  after  a  courseof  about  300m.,  for  215  of 
struction  to  100  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls;  I  which  it  is  navigable.  It  has  some  considerable  affluents; 
besides  whicli,  there  are   two  church   Suniluy-schools.  |  and  Vitry,  Ch&lons,   ChSteau-Thierry,  and  Meaux  are 


It  lian  al.io  a  free  grammar-school,  foi'idcd  by  Edward 
\' I., and  endoweil with  estates proiliicing  .iboiit  7il/. ayear  : 
the  instruction  !s  almost  exclu.vively  classical ;  anil  the 
si'linnl  has  the  privilege  of  sending  an  rxliibitioner,  on 
the  Somerset  foundation,  to  Urasenosc  C'oiiego,  Oxford. 

MarllHirougli  lias  little  trade,  and  derives  its  chief 
Importance  from  being  on  the  great  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Batli ;  but  it  will  soon  lose  this  .idvantage,  as 
In,  Great  Western  Railway  runs  through  a  line  of 
co.intry  considerably  N.  of  tlie  town.  Malting  and  rope- 
makiiig  are  extensively  pursued.  Large  quantities  of 
rorii  and  cheese  are  sent  to  Loudon  an<l  Ilristnl ;  tlieir 
carriage  biing  greatly  facilitated  liy  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  I'aiial.  which  commences  at  Newliury,  ami  Joins 
till-  Avoi  near  H.ith,  having  an  entire  length  of  .'i7  m. 
"  The  town  has  likewise  several  excellent  inns  and 
simps,  possesses  a  large  market  for  the  agriciiUiiral  dls- 
trii  t,  and  m  ly  be  considered  in  a  pro.s|)er<ius  state,  and 
liiitlily  respectable."  (Mtin.  Itoiinit.  Hep.  p.  2.,  Marlhro'.) 

The  bur.,  which  received  its  first  charter  fnmi  King 
Jo'iii.  in  I20.'i,  and  a  subse>|uent  one,  in  l.'>77,  from  Kliza- 
bi'lh,  is  govi'iiieil,  uniler  tlie  Mini.  Keform  Act,  by  a 
mayor,  3  otiicr  ahlermen,  and  12  councillors  ;  but  it  has 
no  separate  I'oininissiim  of  tlie  peace.  Corp.  revenue,  in 
l!f39,  32'J/  (exc.  of  .■».■)■.'/..  accriiiiig  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty). M.irlhoroiigh  has  sent  2mems.  tothe  II.  off. 
sine  I'  21  I'M'v.  I.  ;  llie  right  of  election,  down  to  the  l(e- 
f'lrin  Act,  lii'Ing  vested  in  tiie  mayor  and  burgesses  ;  hut 
II  vvas.  ill  l.ii't,  a  mere  iiominntiim  bor.,  lii'loiigiMg  lo  Ilie 
Marquis  (if  Ayleshnry.  Kcglstered  electors,  in  |x.t'.i-|(l, 
2S(l.  Markets  on  .s.iturdiiy  ;  large  fiiirs,  10  ,liily,  I  Aii;r, 
and  23  Nov.  (  Mim.  Cur/i  Itep  ;  Purl.  II.  itepa.,  part 
vi  ;  Otfaril  Ciihnrtar  ;  I'rii'.  Iiijonn.) 

MA  II  LOW  ( (i  U 1;  AT ),  a  pirl.lior.,  market-town,  and 
p.ir.  of  linilinil,  c».  Kinks,  hiind.  Dislioronuli.  on  the 
N.  b;uik  ciC  thi'  I'liaines  (here  crossed  liv  a  li.'iinisoine 
suspenslDii-lirlilji'),  '-".iin.  W.  Lonilon.  Area  of  pari, 
bur.,  uliicli  inclnclc's  tlie  several  pars,  of  (Ireat  Marlow, 
I. lull'  Marlow,  Mediiicniwin,  and  Hishain  (llie  lll^l  being 
in  llerks).  I4.!II0  acri.s  Pop.,  in  1831,  (i.l7.^.  Tiie  town, 
fortneil  liy  several  (>ticets,  incctlng  in  a  large  open  iiiar- 
kct-place,  ii,  liregiil.irly  bnlit ;  li'il  is  well  pavcil  anil 
lUlitetl,   and  lont.ilns   many  sniislanlial   iiou.srs,  anil   a 

Kiiiiil  tiiwn-hall.  Tlie  par.  cliiinli.  npineii  In  |H.T>,  Is  .1 
aii'iionii'  striii'tnre.  •nrniniinti'il  hy  a  spire.  Tlie  living 
i«  a  viraia;<e.  In  the  gift  of  the  ilcan  and  eliajitir  of 
Gluncestrr.  Tliere  are,  aUo.  places  n|'  worship  for  Wes- 
leyaii-Metllo<lls(s  and  llaptlsta,  willi  attaihed  Snnday- 
■iliools.     A  cli.irily.scliool,  for   21  Imu  and   12  girls,  a 


on  Its  banks.  About  2-.1<Is  of  this  dcp.,  including  all 
its  central  portion,  has  an  arid  barren  soil,  composed 
principally  of  chalk,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  vege- 
table mould.  But  on  the  borders  of  this  sterile  tract  are 
the  vineyards  which  produce  the  celebrated  champagne 
wine  ;  and  surrounding  it  is  a  country  with  a  deep  and 
rich  alluvial  soil.  In  18.34,  the  cultivated  land  was  es- 
timated at  r>14,82,t  hectares,  pastures  at  38,4M  ditto, 
vineyards  18,4<i,')  ditto,  woods  78,901  ditto,  and  heaths, 
wastes,  tie,  16,061  ilitto.  Considerably  more  corn  is 
grown  than  is  required  for  home-consumption.  Its 
average  annual  amount  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000 
hectol. ;  but.  according  to  the  official  tallies,  4,,')70,I.OO 
heclol.  were  harvested  in  183,'i,  chlelly  wheat,  oats,  and 
rye.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is,  however,  liy  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry.  The  dep.  is  sup- 
posoil  to  furnish  annually  from  (■)N),000  to  700,(10"  hec- 
tol. Of  this  quantity,  however,  the  finest  growths, 
produced  in  the  arronds.  of  KiH'rnay  and  Rheims,  make 
but  a  small  portion.  The  red  wines  "te  dislinguent 
par  heananip  de  finesse,  dr  diliealessc,  et  ri'agrfmetit ; 
ih  occupenl  vn  rang  dislingti6  parmi  let  meilleurt 
vins  fins  du  roi/aume."  (Jullien.'U.)  Hut  the  white 
wines,  which  Include  the  finest  varieties  of  ehampagne, 
are  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  of  three 
sorts,  slill,  monsseux,  .ind  grand  tnnusseux.  The  trait 
K 'urinela  prefer  the  llrst,  or  still  wines,  of  which  Sil- 
Tery  (whicn  see)  is  the  lu-st ;  but  the  greater  niimlHT 
of  amateurs  prefer  the  mniisseuv,  iM'ing  that  variety 
of  the  sparkling  wini'  which  merely  creams  on  llie  sur- 
face :  the  grand  maiisseui,  or  I'nil  frotliing  wines,  are 
less  csti-eined.  The  wine  of  Ay,  the  best  of  the  mous. 
seux  variety,  is  an  exquisite  iiiiiinr,  worthy,  according  lo 
the  I'resiiient  l)e  Tliou,  of  iM'Ing  calUnl  linum  IJei  I 
The  l)e«t  of  the  red  wines  are  those  of  Veriy,  Vcrienay, 
Maily,  Hoiijy,  St  Basic,  Clos-Tlilerry,  «ic.  The  vine- 
yards round  Epernay  are  valued  at  from  4,000  lo  lO.dOn, 
anil  even  211.OIHI  fr.  the  arpent  ;  and  about  ,'>.4IKI /iiici't  of 
nines  of  the  finest  grnwtlis  are  prmluced  unmiaily  in 
its  arroiiil.  and  tliat  of  Rheims,  iibont  a  half  of  which 
is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Rheims,  Kperiiay,  and 
Avire  are  the  cliief  se.Us  of  the  wine  trade.  Kpeniay  has 
rxti'iisive  vaults,  excavated  in  tula,  and  iidmirahly  litled 
lor  the  preserialloii  of  wliiis.  (See  I'.eKiiNAY.) 
Agrlciilliire,  airordlng  lo  lingo,  is  in  a  tolerably  ad- 

van I  state.      Near   St.   Meneliould  orchards  are  mi- 

inerons.  More  Ciittle  are  reared  tliaii  III  any  of  the 
iiiljaei  lit  deps.,  tlie  ninnber,  in  IHIIII,  lieliig  about  120,11110, 
III  file  same  year  the  ilep.  was  esllinuted  lo  have  noti.lHKI 


national  sihool,  for  eiilidren  of  liotli  sexes,  and  a  set  of  1  sheep,  the  lireiHls  of  which  have  been  iiiucli  lintiroved  liy 
■lins-liouies,  are  llin  principal  benevolent  foiiiulalluns,  |  crossing  witii  Merinos  and  English  varieties.     In  IH3.^,  of 
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MARNE  (HAUTE). 

179,318  properties  subject  to  the  contribution  fonciire,  \ 
S»,!>i3  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  24,897  at  from  ' 
6  to  10  fr.;  134  were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards,  j 
It  y  a  de  I'aisance  dotu  It  pays,  mail  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
grandes  fortunes.  On  n'y  voit  point  le  contrasle  afflige- 
ant  de  I'extrlme  opulence  el  de  la  misere  ,■  la  metidialS 
n'y  regne  point.  (Hugo.)  Marne  has  but  one  Iron  mine ; 
but  it  furnishes  excellent  mill-stones,  potter's  clay,  &c. 
Manufactures  of  various  kinds  of  woollen  fabrics,  woollen 
yarn,  &c.  are  established  at  Rhelms ;  and  liats,  silk 
goods,  paper,  glass,  earthenware,  cordage,  leather, 
candles,  and  soap  are  made  in  different  places.  Marne 
is  divided  into  five  arronds.  ;  chief  towns,  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  the  cap.,  Kpernay,  Uheims,  St:  Mcnehould,  and 
Vitry-le-Franf  ais.  It  sends  6  mcnis.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors  (1838-39),  2,308.  Total  public  revenue 
(1831),  13,229,(36  fr. ;  expenditure,  8,998,98.'i  fr.  {Hugo, 
art.  Marne  f  Official  Tables;  Jullien,  Topographic  de 
Vignobles  /  Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  153.  &c.) 

Maknb  (Haute),  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.E.,  be- 
tween lat.  47°  35'  and  48°  40',  and  long.  4°  40'  and 
)>°  E.,  having  N.  the  deps.  of  Marne  and  Meuse,  E. 
Vosges  and  llaute  Sa6ne,  S.  the  latter  and  Cote  d'Or, 
and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and  Aubc.  Length,  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  80  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  30  m.  Area, 
«-2r),()43  hectares.  Pop.  (18.16),  '249,827.  The  plateau  of 
I..angres  and  the  Faucilles  mountains  traverse  the  8. 
and  E.  parts  of  this  dcp.,  covering  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface  with  their  ramifications.  They,  how- 
ever, no  where  rise  to  any  great  elevation  ;  Mont-algu, 
the  highest  point  in  Vlauto  Marne,  being  only  I,<i30 
ft,  above  the  sea.  The  chief  rivers,  are  the  Marne, 
which  intersects  the  dep.  lengthwise ;  its  affluents  the 
Ornain,  Blaise,  Meuse,  and  Aube,  rise  In  this  dep., 
and  have,  mure  or  less,  a  N.  course.  Surface  mostly 
stony  or  calcareous ;  there  not  being  more  than  II  ,000 
hectares  of  rich  soil.  In  1834,  however,  the  arable  land 
was  supposed  to  comprise  335,61 1  hectares ;  pasture 
land,  35,528  do. ;  vineyards,  13,136  do. ;  woods,  174,275 
do. ;  and  heaths,  wastes,  fee,  27,969  do.  The  farmers 
devote  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  corn,  the  cul. 
ture  of  the  vine,  and  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  The 
produce  of  corn  exceeds  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion :  the  annual  supply  Is  estimateu  at  nearly  1,800,000 
hectolitres,  chiefly  wheat  and  oats.  The  produce  of 
wine  amounts  to  between  400,000  and  S(X),000  hectols. 
a  year ;  but  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  tlie 
wines  of  Marne.  Cherries  and  walnuts  arc  grown  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 
liMiti  and,  In  1830,  there  were  84,000  licad  of  cattle,  and 
221,000  sheep  in  tiie  dep. :  tliu  annual  produce  of  wool 
is  estimated  at  160,000  kilogrs.  In  iomc  cantons  of  tlie 
arrond.  Vassy,  a  good  many  turkeys  are  reared.  Bees 
arc  numerous,  and  wax  and  honey  are  valuable  pro- 
ducts. This  Is  one  of  the  best  wooded  deps.  In  France, 
and  St.  Uiiier  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  sent 
in  large  quantities  to  Paris  by  the  Marne.  Iron  is  tlie 
only  metal  found  in  the  dep.,  but  the  working  of  the 
iron  mines,  and  tlie  nianul'acture  of  their  produce,  hold 
a  liigh  rank  among  the  occupations  of  the  people.  Tlie 
di'p.  has  upwards  of  50  smelting  furnaces  (hnuls-Jiiur- 
ni'iiKx),  and  100  ordinary  forges.  Iron  plates,  rasps, 
flies,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured ; 
and  the  cutlery  of  Langres  has  long  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  Chaiimont  has  maiuifactures  of  gloves  and 
halH!rilashrry.  Linen  and  cotton  thread,  wax,  randies, 
leather,  brandy,  and  vinegar  are  the  other  chief  articles 
made  in  the  dcp.  In  1835,  of  124,714  properties,  suliject 
to  tlie  cotUribiilion  fonciere,  72,(>24  were  assessed  at  h>ss 
than5rr.,  and  I6,7)X)  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  Haute  Marne 
U  ilivlded  Into  three  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Cliaiimnnt 
the  ran.,  Langres,  and  Vassy.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  the 
ChamU-r  of  Deputies.  Number  of  electors  (1838-9), 
1,064  Total  public  revenue  (lltin,  6,788,593  fr,  (Hugo, 
art.  Ilniitc  Marne  i  (l/flcial  Tabhs.  .Vr.) 

M\ltO.S.VASAKHKLY,  or  .'-ZICKELY-VAllSA- 
IIKLY  (Germ,  tieumarki,  Walla.  Ii.  OschonJ),  a  royal 
free  town  of  Transylvania,  the  cap.  of  the  Siekler.land, 
nndof  llie  stuble, or  presidency, of  Maros  ;  on  tliu  Maros, 
M  m.  N.N.K.  llernianttHdt.  Pop.  7,000.  "  Although 
there  Is  nothing  very  iniiioiihig  in  tlie  wide  streets  and 
kniall  lioiises,  of  which  Maros-VAt&rhcly  is  mostly  com- 
poM-d,  it  is  rather  an  important  place;  and,  in  winter, 
niaiiv  of  the  gentry  In  the  neighbonrhoiKl  take  up  their 
roiilence  within  It.  Moreover,  both  Protentants  and 
C'ltholirs  have  colleges  here ;  the  Protestant  has  WHI, 
and  the  Catholic  300,  scholars ;  and  these  inalitullons 
lilvi-  ■omething  of  a  literary  air  to  its  society.  Maros. 
V,i<lirhely  Is  also  the  seat  of  thi'  highest  legal  tribunal 
In  Traniylvanla,  the  Itoyal  Table ;  and  It  Is,  in  conse- 
quence, the  great  law-school  of  the  country,  Almost 
all  llie  young  nobles  who  deslru  to  take  any  part  In 
public  business,  as  well  as  all  the  lawyers,  alter  having 
lliiiiihcd  their  regular  course  of  itiidy,  think  It  necessary, 
iiniler  the  name  of  Juralin,  to  pass  a  year  or  two  hers 
In  reading  law,  and  attending  the  court. 
"  The  great  prldo  of  the  tuwii  is  the  fi^e  liiiiury  of 
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the  Telekts,  foimded  by  the  Chancellor  Teleki,  and  left 
to  his  family,  on  the  condition  of  its  being  always  open 
to  the  public.  It  contains  about  80,000  vols.,  which  aro 
placed  in  a  very  handsome  building,  and  kept  In  excellent 
order.  It  is  most  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics."  (Paget'a  Hungary  and  Transylv., 
11.  393,  394.)  The  town  has  a  Horn.  Cath.  gymnasium 
and  seminary,  a  reformed  college,  with  a  library  and 

firintlng-office,  two  convents,  a  flourishing  casino,  or 
iterary  club,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce,  particularly  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  large  quan> 
titles  iu  its  vicinity.  (Paget  j  Berghaus;  Oeslcrr.  t  Nat. 
Enci/c. ) 

AfAKSALA  (an.  I.ilyb<eum),  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
Sicily,  at  its  W.  extremity,  adjacent  to  Cape  Boeo  (the 
Promontorium  Lilubieum),  in  the  intend,  of  Trapani,  IG 
m.  S.S.VV.  Triipani ;  lat.  37°  48'  10"  N. ;  long.  22°  25'  10" 
E.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,388.  It  Is  of  a  square  form,  and  la 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  at  the  angles  with 
bastions,  but  destitute  of  a  glacis.  It  might  be  easily 
rendered  a  strong  military  post ;  but,  at  present,  it  is 
without  ordnance,  quarters,  or  bomb-proof^stores.  'Phe 
town,  which  is  pretty  well  built,  is  bisected  by  a  broad 
and  regular  street,  called  the  Cassaro,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  a  large  edifice,  ornamented  with 
16  flne  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  h.is 
16  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  reliro,  or  place  of 
retirement  under  monastic  regulation,  il  abbeys,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  seminary,  an  hospital,  with  70  beds,  a  monle-di- 
picta,  barracks  for  cavalry,  an  old  castle,  &c.  Among  its 
curiosities  It  a  bell-tower,  which  vibrates  perceptllily 
when  the  bell  is  rung. 

Lilybicum  was  famous  for  its  port ;  but,  though  secure, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  gallies  of  the  ancients, 
it  would  not  have  accommodated  the  larger  ships  of  mo- 
dern times.  Captain  Smyth  says,  that  where  deepest, 
the  ancient  port  could  not  have  had  more  than  14  ft . 
water.  The  Romans,  in  their  struggles  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, attempted  over  and  over  again  to  fill  up  the 
port,  but  uniformly  without  success.  This,  however, 
was  eifected,  in  15(0,  by  Uon  John  of  Austria,  who,  to 
prevent  the  Barbary  corsairs  from  taking  refuge  here, 
filled  up  the  port  with  rubbish.  The  modern  Is  not, 
therefore,  identical  with  the  ancient  harbour,  but  Is 
about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  has  a  mole,  constructeid 
by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  for  th£  convenience  of  the  shipment 
of  his  wine:  large  ships  anchor  S.W.  from  the  city, 
about  2  m.  ofl*  shore.  In  from  8  to  11  fathoms  water.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  a  good  deal  encumbered  with 
rocks  and  reefs  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  Is  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  modern,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient,  mariners. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  233.) 

Marsala  is  indebted  for  Its  importance  in  modern  times 
to  its  wine  trade  ;  which  has  grown  up,  within  the  last 
half  century,  through  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Knellshmen,  who  began  business 
here  In  1789.  The  wine,  however,  did  not  begin  to  come 
into  much  repute  till  1802,  when  it  was  supplied,  by  order 
of  Lord  Nelson,  to  the  MediterraiU'an  fleet.  It  is  a  dry 
wine,  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter 
sorts  of  Madeira;  but  the  extensive  demand  for  it  in 
this  country  Is,  no  doubt,  ascribabie  more  to  its  cheap- 
ness than  its  quality.  It  is,  liowcver.  In  all  respects, 
superior  to  Cape  Madeira,  with  which  it  principally 
comes  Into  competition.  The  success  of  the  Klessrs. 
Woodhouse  has  led  others  to  embark  In  the  business  ; 
and  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  tieorgo  Woo<i  have,  also,  very 
large  establishments  at  Marsala.  Tlie  entire  produce  of 
the  district  is  estiinateil  at  about  30,(MI0  pipes,  of  which 
from  l8,(HH)to  2(l,0(MI  arc  exported,  partly  to  the  U.  States 
and  the  W.  Indies,  as  well  as  to  England.  In  1823,  the 
entries  of  Marsala  for  home  consumption  in  the  t'nited 
Kingdom  amounted  to  79,6m6  gal's. ;  whereat,  in  18,39, 
they  amounted  to  :)li9,417  galls.  ;  but,  for  some  years 
past,  the  coiisumptinn  has  licen  pretty  stationary. 

Besides  wine,  Marsitia  exports  corn,  cattle,'oll,  salt, 
and  smla ;  but  in  no  great  uuanllties.  In  Ik;I9,  37  British 
and  9  American  ships,  of  liio  aggregate  burden  of  6,.'>(IH 
tons,  cleared  out  from  Marsala.  ( Miirurcgor's  Hepnrt 
on  the  Comnti-ieiai  Slalislics  i\f  the  'jf'icii  Sicilies,  passim- 
Commerciol  Did. ;  tUflcial  Atcounti,  *r.) 

I.ilvbwum,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  port,  was,  for  a  lcngthen<.<l  period,  llio 
capital  of  the  ('urthaglnlan  possessions  in  Sicily.  It  wnt 
a  place  of  great  streiigtii ;  l)clng  fortilled  by  strong  walls 
and  II  dein  ditch,  into  wliich  the  tea  appeart  to  have 
flowed  {lolyhius,  lib.  i.  cap.  42.) ;  Indeed,  a  portion  of 
tlic  ancient  ditches  still  exist  in  tolerable  preierva- 
tion.  Uloarc'i  Classical  Tour,  il.  73.)  The  site  of  the 
city  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  of  its  requiring  ■ 
garrison  of  I0,(KI0  men,  exclusive  of  the  ritlirns,  for  its 
ili'fence.  The  successful  reslitancc  it  opposed  to  Pyrrhus, 
l)y  whom  it  was  attacked  with  great  tiiry,  and  its  de- 
fence against  the  Uoinani,sulliclcntly  evince  its  strength 
and  importance.  After  having  luein.ctually  attempted 
to  carry  It  by  assault,  the  Romans  converted  the  riege 
into   a    blocltadp)    and   tlio  city  otily  surrendered   at 
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the  end  of  five  ycara,  wTien  the  defeat  of  Hanno  made 
farther  resistance  unavailing.  ( Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory, xvii,  5:11 .,  gic.,  Hvn.  ed.)  L'nder  the  Romana  it  was 
the  residence  of  a  queeator ;  and  is  called  by  Cicero, 
civitas  aplendidissima.  (In  Verrem,  v.  cap.  5.)  Very 
few  remains  now  exist  of  its  ancient  grandeur ;  vaacs, 
coins,  &c.,  are,  however,  occasionally  dug  up ;  and  in 
the  town.hall  is  a  group  of  two  lions  destroying  a  bull, 
aald  to  be  worthy  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

MARSEILLES  (Fr.  Masteil/e,  an.  */nM»7in),  a  large 
commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  dep.  Bouches.du- 
Rhone,  of  which  it  is  tlie  cap.,  on  the  K.  side  of  a  bay  of 
the  Gulph  of  I,yons,  30  m.  W.N.W.  Toulon,  about  170 
m.  S.S.E.  Lyons,  and  4'iO  m.  S.K.  Paris ;  lat.  43^  17' 4U" 
N.,  loOR.  6'  22'  I.V  E.  Top.  of  the  city,  ex.  suburbs,  in 
I83C,  120,455  ;  and,  inc.  suburbs,  14fi,2:i<J :  but  this  official 
statement  is  said  to  l>e  under  tlie  mark,  and  it  is  alleged 
that,  including  strangers,  the  pop.  Is  now  (1840)  at  least 
170,000.    (Comliicleur  (tana  Marseille.) 

"  The  situation  of  Marseilles,"  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  "  i> 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  basin  about  I!  m  or  7  m.  broad,  bounded  l)y 
lofty  precipitous  hills.  The  whole  space  from  the  city, 
back  to  the  hills,  is  adorned  with  villas  and  hamlets ;  for 
every  merchant  or  respectable  shopkeeper  here  has  his 
maison  dc  camvagne.  These  buildings  are  ahowy,  some- 
times large  and  splendid.  They  are  called  Bastides,  and 
I  learn  that  their  number  is  not  less  than  5,000."  (Notes 
DM  France  and  Haly,  p.  30.)  The  country  around  is, 
however,  extremely  arid  ;  and  the  wind  called  the  mis- 
tral is  blighting  and  noxious  in  the  extreme.  The  city 
ia  sotncwiiat  of  a  liorse-slioe  shape,  and  built  round  its 
port.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  —  The  first,  or  old 
town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  on 
rising  ground,  on  llie  N.  side  the  harbour,  is  contlned, 
ill-built,  with  narrow  dark  streets,  or  ratlicr  lanes,  not 
half  ventilatiKl, and  inconc(;ivably  lilthy.  The  second,  or 
new  town,  constructed  in  tlie  miidcrn  style,  with  regular 
streets,  and  handsome  squares  and  houses,  stands  on  the 
S.  and  E.  sides  of  the  port ;  being  separated  from  the  old 
town  by  a  magnitlcent  street,  which  extends  in  a  right 
line  from  the  Porte  d'Aix  to  the  Porte  dc  Rome,  tra- 
versing the  city  in  its  entire  length  N.  to  S.  The  middle 
part  ol  this  street,  called  the  Court,  is  sheltered  by  trees ; 
tlie  houses  on  either  side  are  good  ;  it  has  some  hand- 
some fountain!<,  and  la  one  of  the  chief  places  of  public 
resort :  but  the  favourite  public  promenade  is  the  Hue 
Cannehiirc ;  a  fine  broad  street,  running  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  foregoing  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
an  I  completing  tlie  lincof  demarcation  iK'tweentheold  and 
new  town.  Marseilles  liiu>  heel!  fortilied  at  dillerent  pe- 
riods ;  but  its  wails  were  finally  destroved  in  IkOO  ;  and 
their  place  is  occupied  by  liuulevards  planted  with  trees, 
lieyond  which  the  city  is  rapidly  extending,  particularly 
towards  the  E.  and  S.  It  still,  no  duiibt,  is  defended  by 
the  fort  of  Soire  Dame  rie  la  liarrie,  on  a  steep  eminence 
to  the  S. ;  but  It  is  more  remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of 
Its  situation  than  for  its  strength  :  the  harbour  (see  fn/tt) 
Is  protected  by  a  fort  im  either  side  its  entrance,  liy  the 
CliAteau  d'If.  on  the  island  of  tlie  tame  nsinie,  and  by  some 
Hd<litlonal  works  on  liie  islands  of  Ratuneau,  Pomegue, 
&c.,  nearly  opiHisite  its  mouth. 

Marseilles  has  numerous  pulillc  <Klifices,  but  none 
merits  any  detailed  notice.  The  cathedral  (irciinies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana  ;  It  ia  extensive,  but 
lieavy-looking.  Its  interior  is  a  inixturi  of  variona 
orders ;  and  its  ornaments,  which  are  tnostly  of  the  llth 
and  Pith  centuries,  are  In  bad  taste.  In  tact,  none  of  the 
churches  within  the  lily  have  any  conHidcralile  vlalms  to 
notice.  The  <hniTh  of  .St.  Madeleine  (formirly  rfij  t'Har- 
tnux).  In  tlie  suburbs,  an  editlce  constructed  In  thi'  17th 
century,  ia  iar  superior  to  any  one  else  ;  It  \\i\f.  a  liaiiil- 
soine  riivade.  and  2  sleeple<  (ivifx/inn/Vcji),  riinarkulile  lor 
thi'lr  lifiht  appearance.  Tlier<'  are  In  all  about  20  Kom. 
Calli.  cliiirches,  several  chapels,  2  Greek  cliurclies,  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  •ynatingtie.  Thi  Prel'i'dure  is 
file  lliiett  of  the  pulilie  liuiUiing'i.  Tlie  town-hull,  on 
the  N.  fpiiiy,  is  a  heavy  edillee,  tiinipnsed  of  two  Ke|iiirAte 
piles  of  liinldllig.  connected  liy  a  liglit  and  1  legant  »reli 
on  the  first  story.  Its  ground  Hour  is  appropriated  to 
the  exchange.  There  are  niinieroiis  liotiiitais.  and  oilier 
rharltahle  liiatitutiiins.  The  lloli'l  Dieii.  one  of  tl>e 
first  olahiished  hospitals  in  Frame,  waa  founded  in 
IIMK;  it  lias  usiialiy  Iroin  .'lOO  to  Mm,  ami  Is  capable  of 
Hi'coinniodaling  'M  patients  Tlie  Ihiiiilalde  la  i  harili', 
f'liiindi'd  in  Ili40,  an  asyliiin  fur  H|ieil  lersinis,  nmi  for 
■  irph.ins,  fitimillligi,  Ac,  has  iisiiilly  from  HdO  (n  HM 
inmates.  The  t.aaaretto,  one  of  ilie  large>l  ami  most 
pel  led  estaiillshinents  of  the  kind  in  Eiinipe,  i<  situated 
to  llie  N.  of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  liy  a  trijilc  wall. 
Khipa  may  clear  fniin  II  while  In  ipiaraiitine.  Marseilles 
has  alto  a  lying-in  hnspltal,  a  liiinnu  tie  tii-tifaitaner, 
n«ylMin«  for  pour  cliildri'n,  a  nKml-rir-viili,  ami  a 
s;ivliig<'  liank.  Oneof  (he  largest  piililic  eilitlcis,  forinerly 
n  llernardiiie  ciinveni,  ncciiniiiiodates  the  llciyal  College, 
which  lia>  lielvteeii  ;IIKI  and  4110  student*  ;  the  Royal  So. 
rlely  ol  .Science,  Literature,  and  Art  ,  the  piililic  library 


of  50,000  printed  vols.,  and  1,300  MSS.,  with  cabinet!  of 
natural  history,  medals, and  antiquitiea, &c.  and  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  comprising  works  by  CarraccI,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Rubens,  Vandyk,  Jordaens,  and  other  artists  of  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The  observatory,  on  the 
highest  point  of  tlie  old  town,  has  apartments  appropriated 
to  schools  of  navigation,  geometry,  &c.  T)\e  Grand 
Theatre,  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Odeon  in  Paris,  is 
spacious  and  handsome.  It  has  0  tiers  of  boxes  ;  but  is 
in  general  ill.attended.  The  TMdtre  Franfais,  a  small 
building,  open  on  Sundays  for  vaudevilles,  and  on  other 
days  for  occasional  concerts,  is  more  frequented.  The 
other  chief  public  buildings  and  establishments  are  the 
hall  of  justice,  the  new  prison,  the  custom-house,  ar- 
senal, barracks,  mint,  bisliop's  palace,  various  public 
halls,  the  fish  market,  &c.  Harseilles  has  a  botanic 
garden,  and  some  excellent  public  baths.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  fountains  and  public  wells, 
but  It  is  not  Introduced  into  the  houses.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Rue  d'Aix  is  an  unfinished  triumphal 
arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  originally  erectea  in 
honour  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  after  his  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1823 ;  but  it  is  now  intended  to  commemorate 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  one  of  the  effects  of  whicli  was 
to  expel  the  Due  d'Angouleme  from  the  kingdom ! 
Marselilea  has  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Except  a 
fountain,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  an  obelisk,  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  none  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whetiier  Marseilles  po.4. 
sessed  any  grand  or  remarkable  edIAces  in  antiquity; 
and  if  she  did,  the  corroding  Influence  of  the  sea  atr, 
which  proves  so  detrimental  to  the  modern  buildings, 
has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  their  destruction.  Hut 
the  Marseillais,  for  a  lengthened  period,  took  little 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  past  ages ; 
and,  s.ays  Hugo,  "  lorsque  I'esprit  de  conversation  entra 
dans  les  ma>urs,  11  n'y  avait  phis  rien  a  conserver." 

Marseilles  is  the  see  of  a  liishop,  suffra^'an  under  Alx  ; 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce ;  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  the  residence  of  a  com- 
missary-general and  a  treasurer  of  marine ;  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Hth  military  division  of  the  king- 
dom. Consuls  from  all  the  principal  states  of  Europe 
and  America  are  resident  in  it.  Resides  the  public 
institutions  before  noticed,  it  has  a  diocesan  seminary, 
a  royal  society  of  medicine,  societies  of  agriculture  and 
Ai'//i'.«  lettres,  a  statistical  society,  an  athenvum,  and 
several  commercial  and  other  clubs.  3  newspapera  (2  of 
them  daily),  and  aeveral  literary  journala  are  published 
In  the  city  ;  the  principal  of  the  former  arc  the  Scma- 
fihore  de  Slarseille  and  the  Oaxette  dti  Midi. 

The  port,  to  which  Marseilles  is  wholly  indebted  for 
her  early  and  long-continued  prosperity,  is  a  fine  basin, 
stretching  from  \V.  to  E.  abnut  l,(l(Kl yards,  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  city.  It  biui  from  l(i  to  IH  ft.  water  at  its 
entrance,  and  from  12  to  24  ft.  within  ;  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  moilerate-siaed  merchantmen, 
of  wliich  it  will  accommiHlate  from  l,IK)n  to  1.2(10.  Tlie 
ships  come  close  to  the  quays,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides. except  at  its  entrance;  which  is  de- 
fended on  its  N.  side  by  the  tower  of  St.  John,  a  wiirk  of 
the  l.'ith  century,  anil  on  its  S.  side  by  Fort  St.  Nichiilai, 
cmistructj-d  by  Louis  XIV.  Tiie  careening  basin,  on  tiie 
right  side  of  the  liarbour,  occupies  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
neeriipolis. 

rnluckily,  this  fine  basin  liecomes,  from  its  posllien, 
tlie  common  sewer,  as  it  were,  or  receptacle  for  all  the 
tilth  of  the  city  ;  and,  as  It  Is  not  agitated  by  tides,  which 
are  liere  hardly  pcrceptlbh',  nor  by  storing,  from  which 
it  is  screened  on  all  sides,  nor  sweiit  by  any  current,  tiie 
water  is  comiih'tely  stagnant ;  and,  unless  the  mud  were 
reiiioved  by  ilreilglng-inachiiies,  it  would  in  no  very  limit 
tiiiie  be  I'litireiy  tilled  up.  Hut  in  lint  weather,  the  steiich 
arising  I'rnin  this  toriiid  reservoir,  and  from  the  detest- 
ably filthy  slre<>ts  of  the  old  town.  Is  absiiliitely  iiitnl- 
eralile.  at  least  to  those  not  haliltnated  to  it  ;  and  hiia 
iliiiibtless  lieen  the  cause  iif  Marseilles  liaving  siifTereil  si 
ilreaiiriilly  on  various  la'rasiiins  Iroin  the  plague,  ami. 
mure  recently,  I'rnin  the  cholera.  Such  a  state  of  tilings  i« 
a  ilisurace  to  a  civilised  country.  And  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Maclaren  In  llilnkiiig,  that,  next  to  the  enloreiiig  iif 
proper  sanatory  regulations  In  the  old  town,  the  hot 
thing  that  coiilil  he  done  to  hnjirove  (he  city  woiild  lie  lo 
lilt  a  laiinl  frmn  th"  .Itisede  •hiliiite.  on  (lie  coast,  (n  the 
harliniir,  wliiili  witiihl  a(  onee  create  a  current,  ami 
ireshen  luiil  agitate  the  water  in  the  latter.  In  its  |ire>i  nt 
state,  Marseilles  has  lieen  tiiily  deterllied  as  a  "  va>t 
I  liMia."  We  diiiilit,  indeed,  whether  there  bu  a  single 
vater-iloset  In  tlie  city. 

Tliere  Is  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  men  'if  «nr 
anil  otiier  large  slilps,  aliiiiit  2  in.  W.S.W..  Ixtweeii  tlie 
Isirs  of  llatoneaii  and  Poniegues,  which  have  been  1  <ni- 
nected  by  n  nminid.  Ships  Irmn  the  Levant  pi  rli'nn 
qii'iniiitliie  at  Poinegiies;  and  on  Ratoiieaii  Island  is  an 
hospital  lor  tliote  whose  health  Isdiiliions.  A  lighlhnii-e, 
with  a  revolving  light,  131  It.  In  height,  is  erected  on  the 
Isle  dc  rUnlcr,  Hboiit  lOm.  from  the  iity,uiidihvr(  it  an* 
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MARSEILLES. 

other  in  Fort  St.  Jean.  Ships  having  got  within  ^  or  )  m. 
of  the  Isle  d'  If,  usually  heave  to  fur  a  pilot.  The  charge  for 
pilotage  is  4  sous  per  ton  in,  and  2  sous  per  do.  out,  for 
French  vessels  and  vessels  belonging  to  powers  liaving 
reciprocity  treaties  with  France.  With  the  exception  of 
the  al>ovc  pilotage  charges,  and  the  charges  on  vessels 
performing  quarantine,  there  are  no  port  charges  on  ships 
entering  or  clearing  out  from  Marseilles. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  is  very  extensive,  and  is  ra. 
pidly  increasing.  She  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  S. 
of  I' ranee,  and  the  centre  of  U-lOths  ot  her  commerce 
with  the  countries  tmrderingon  the  Mediterranean.  I'he 
exports  consist  principally  of  silk  stulTs,  wines,  brandies, 
and  liqueurs ;  woollens  and  linens  ;  madder,  oil,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  perfumery,  stationery,  verdigris,  gloves, 
and  all  sorts  of  colonial  products.  Among  the  principal 
imports  are  sugar,  colTee,  and  other  colonial  products  ; 
dye  stuffs  ;  corn,  from  the  Ulack  Sea  and  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  ;  cotton,  from  Egypt  and  America ;  coal,  linen 
tliread,  and  various  descriptions  ot  manufactured  goods, 
from  England ;  hides,  wool,  tallow,  timlwr,  &c.,  &c. 
Marseilles  engrosses  almost  the  whole  trade  l)etween 
I'ranco  and  Algiers.  She  is  now  also  the  principal 
station  for  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  steamers  with 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople ;  and,  be^ides  the 
steamers  employed  by  the  government  as  packets,  she 
had,  in  IW.I,  12  steam  packets  belonging  to  private  com- 
panies. Mr.  Maciaren  says  that  most  of  the  private 
tteamers  have  Knglish-mado  engines,  and  ICngish  en- 
gineers ;  and  that  they  burn  English  coal,  sold  here  fur 
about  30<.  a  ton. 

The  following  details  set  the  importance  of  the  trade 
of  Marseilles  In  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view  :  — 
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In  tfl.17,  tliore  entered  the  port  — . 
Frencii  !tlii|i4  from  foreign  portH     - 
from  Kn-iich  coloiiieii 
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Wc  subjoin  an 
Account  of  the  Ships  arrived  at  Marseilles  from  the 
Levant,  during  the    Four    Years  ending  with  1KI7  ( 
iipeci  Tying  the  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage  from  each 
Country. 
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H     1,HI7|      U,        t.'itt       .1        2.17       0        — 

a'.o  .iii,ii;o  'ii»  4v,iMi'j  •mi  *-i,i>Ti  ytu  ni.iwi 

In  this  account,  the  shins  from  Syria  and  Candia  are 
liiclnded  under  Egypt.  The  total  value  of  thi-  imports 
into  Marseilles  may  be  estimated  at  aliout  2IM),IKII),IHMI  Ir., 
(If  N.IKili.lKHl/. ;  and  that  of  the  exports  at  almnt  as  much. 

'i'iie  customs'  revenue  of  Marseilles  is  greater  than 
tliiil  of  Havre,  <ir  any  otiier  French  iHirt :  it  amounted  in 
|H:|ii  to  2<i,H0N,.14ll,  and  in  IKt7  to  ;<li,!i;)4,'ll3  francs.  A 
j"iiit  stoi  k  liaiik,  established  here  in  l^ari,  is  said  tu  have 
III  en  emiiientlv  mccessliil. 

Tlioitgh  principally  distlngitiihcil  by  its  commerce, 
MarM'illes  has  kcvitiiI  important  iii.iniifacturing  estab- 
llsliiiient!!.  Its  soap-w<irkH,  uliirli  are  iiiiiniMdUS  and 
I'Xti'iisive,  employ  aliiiul  7W  woi  l,|ii'ople,  and  consume 
liir);i'<|iianllties  of  olive  oil ;  hut,lh<iu|ih  soup  be  exported, 
li)  laitlii- greater  |"irtiiin  of  that  produced  lierelsdestineil 
for  Inline ciinsniniition.  The  artists  of  Marseilles  prepare 
ami  fashion  coraliiilo  a  great  variety  of  articles.  Aniong  Its 
iitiier  tnaniitactiiri's  are  wonlleii  stcHktngsand  vi\wj<n(in 
ilr  Tiiiiin  ;  hats,  of  wlilrli  from  Mll.nOII  In  .'id.OIKI  line,  and 
Iriiin  Id.lltNl  to  l.'i.llllO  coarse,  are  annnaliy  exporlrd  ;  mo- 
riiico  and  other  leather  (hilt  the  taniieiles  have  lalleii 
I'iri.  and  sail-cloth.  Maisellles  has  likewise  refineries  fur 
Mi)iir.  sulphur,  wax,  and  borax,  with  lirewerii's.  nil- 
w.iiks.  gl.isa  works,  brick  and  file  works,  <lii'..  and  fiir- 
hKIhs  large  (iiiantitles  of  vliieitar  and  Ik/iumh.  Annf  her 
liraiii  h  of  Iniliistry  Is  the  salting  and  Hiring  of  meal, 
mill  the  iilckling  and  preparing  of  c.ipers,  olives,  anil 
ullier  Iruifs,  and  of  anch, ivies  and  other  fish.  It  lias, 
iilsii.  a  gre.it  variety  of  trades  lontiected  with  the  liiiild- 
ing  and  llttlnx  out  of  sliliis,  steamers,  \v.  ;  .iiiil  Is,  In 
flit,  a  very  prosperous  anil  rapidly  Increasing  fnnii. 
Till  re  are  hut  lew  gnat  ca|'ilallBti  lit  M.ir  liUc?.— 


"Here,  a>  in  Paris,"  says  Mr.  Maciaren,  "it  is  the 
custom  to  retire  altogether  from  business  as  soon  at  a 
trader  has  realized  a  compLtency.  I  was  told  that  there 
are  not  a  hundred  men  in  Marseilles  worth  20,1)00/. 
each  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  worth  half  that  sum. 
The  people  generally  seem  stout  and  well-fed.  I  went 
into  the  Place  Koyal  when  it  was  filled  with  4U0  or  500  of 
the  middle  classes,  meeting  for  business.  I  thought  them 
the  tallest,  stoutest  men  1  had  ever  seen.  The  sailors, 
porters,  and  carters,  are  more  tanned  than  at  Paris; 
but  the  shopkeepers  are  not  sensibly  darker  than  in 
the  capital.  Black  eyes,  however,  are  more  common  ;  a 
change  invariably  observed  as  we  approach  the  etjuator. 
The  houses  and  mode  of  living  resemble  those  of  Paris  ; 
but  In  the  new  streets,  houses  with  front-doors  like  our 
own  are  common ;  while  in  Paris  they  adhere  to  the  old 
plan  of  vast  tenements,  with  a  grand  gate  and  open 
court  In  the  centre." 

Marseilles  is  very  ancient,  having,  according  to  the 
|}est  authorities,  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocea, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  about  600  years  o.  c.  The  Massilian«, 
as  the  inhab.  were  then  called,  speedily  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  skill  as  seamen,  and  the  extent  of 
their  commerce ;  and  were  celebrated  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions,  and  tlieir  civilisation. 
They  became,  at  an  early  period,  allies  of  liome ;  but 
having  espoused  the  party  of  Pompey,  their  city  was 
besieged,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  taken  by 
Ca>sar.  But  though  Alarseilles  lust  her  liberty,  she  pre- 
served  her  commerce  and  superior  civilisation  under  the 
Romans ;  and  was  highly  (fistingulshed  as  a  school  of 
Belief  Leitrea  and  philosophy.  She  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy.  {Oratio  pro  I,,  f'lacco, 
cap.  2fi.)  At  a  later  period,  Agricola  was  sent  thither  to 
he  educated ;  and  Tacitus  calls  her  sedes  ar.  ma^istra  tludi\ 
orum.  ( fit.  Agricolce,  cap.  4.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Koman 
empire,  she  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  10th 
century  she  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.  She 
was  afterwards  governed  by  dukes  and  counts,  and  some- 
times by  her  own  magistrates,  and  more  recently  by  the 
counts  of  Provence,  She  was  finally  united  to  the  crown 
of  France  In  14H2.  During  the  middle  ages  she  rivalled 
V'enice  and  (ienoa  in  her  trade  with  the  Levant.  In 
17'.iO  she  sufTered  dreadfully  from  the  plague,  which  ii 
said  to  have  destroyed  from  40,000  to  M),000  of  the  Inhab. ! 
She  also  suffered  considerably  from  the  revolutionary 

fihrenzy  and  the  anti-commercial  policy  of  Napoleon ; 
lut,  as  already  seen,  she  has  risen  superior  to  all  theso 
disasters,  and  IS  now  more  populous  and  flourishing  than 
ever. 

Marseilles  has  given  birth  to  many  very  distinguished 
Individuals,  among  wliom  may  be  specified  Pytheas,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  navigators  and  astronomers  of  an- 
tiquity, who  flourished  in  the  4th  century  li.  c,  and  Pe- 
trontus  Arbiter,  Aiiclor  pnrhsitrKe  impurilalii.  Among 
its  modern  citizens  have  been  Dumarsais,  the  gramma- 
rian, Mascarun,  the  celebrated  preacher,  Peyssonnel,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  of  several  other  works  on  the  Levant,  and  Piigiit, 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect. 

The  famous  revolutionary  song  and  air,  called  the 
Marseillaise,  did  not  originate  In  Marseilles,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  name :  this  was  derived  from  the 
tune  having  been  pl.iyed  by  a  body  of  troujis  from  Mar- 
seilles, on  their  entry  into  Paris,  In  I7'J1.  (Besides  the 
authorities  already  referred  to,  we  have  consulted  Uufio, 
art.  lliiuehei  du  It  hone ;  Juliau;/,  Essni  tur  le  Com- 
meire  de  Marteille ;  Dicliviiuiiiic  du  (Commerce ;  _and 
Vy irate  It^forfiiatiott.) 

MAIITABAN,  a  town  of  the  Illrman  empire,  can.  of 
the  prov.  Marfaliaii,  on  the  'I'han-lweng  (Salnen)  river, 
near  Its  mouth.  III  in.  N.W.  Maulinaln,  and  '.12 m.  E.S.E. 
Hangoon  ;  lat.  Hi'"  2H'  N.,  long.  !I7'-  30'  E.  Pop.  uncer. 
tain  :  ill  IH2li,  it  was  estlniafed  at  'J.dO'l ;  but  many  of  thn 
liihali.  were  then  preparing  to  emigrate  Into  the  British 
territories,  and  Mr.t^rawfiird  iKnibassij  lu  Siam,  II.2S2.) 
estimates  the  ordinary  pop.  at  only  I,.'>II0.  It  stands  on 
the  E.  declivily  of  a  Iiigli  hill,  is  more  than  a  mile  In 
length,  consisting  of  two  long  streels,  and  is  siirroundeti 
by  a  stockade,  whicli  separates  It  IroiK  some  suburbs. 
'I  he  houses  are  of  uiiiiil ;  it  has  several  consplcnoui 
temples,  one  of  wiiicli  Is  upwards  of  l.'iOft.  in  height. 
Martabaii  has  an  imposing  appearance  Irnin  the  water, 
facing  which  is  a  battery  on  a  rocky  inound,  and  a  deep 
wall  of  masonry  willi  emhrasiiies  for  cannon,  &c,,lieliliid 
the  stoi'kaile.  If  was  formerly  a  piai'c  of  conslderablo 
trade  ;  but.  early  in  the  course  of  last  century.  Its  naviga- 
fiiiii  was  liijiiri'il  by  the  sinking  of  vessels  in  the  river  by 
tlie  llirmans  in  lluir  wars  wTfli  Pegu;  and  Maiilmaln 
(wliieli  see)  is  at  present  the  emporium  of  all  the  ailja- 
cent  provs.  Martalian  was  taken  liy  the  British  lu  IHV4. 
(CniiifMid's  Emhiifsy  i  Hamilliin't  A'.  /.  Uiix.  i  Mod. 
Triv  .  xl.  I7!l-IM1.) 

M.MirilA,  or  MAHTA  (SANTA),  a  sca-port  tow n 
of  (oluinliln,  New  (iraiiada,  dep.  Magdalena,  rap.  prov, 
Santa  Martha,  on  the  CarlblH'an  Sea,  Ktt  m.  N.E.  far- 
tiigi'ii.i,  and  17^  ni.  \V.N,VV.  Maracaybo.     I, at.  IP  IV 
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N.,  long.  74°  18'  W.  Fop.  eatlmnted  at  6,000.  It  hu 
•ome  ^ood  houses,  a  cathedral,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  approaching  it,  both  by  land  and  sea,  some  con- 
vents, Sec.  i  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  does  not  ap- 

Kear  to  have  regained  its  previous  importance.  Its  har- 
our,  which  is  one  or  the  best  on  this  coast,  liaving 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  holding-ground,  is 
defended  by  several  batteries,  and  by  a  castle  on  an  insu- 
lated rock,  commanding  both  the  town  and  the  harbour. 
Santa  Marta  was  founded  in  1 5-i5,  and  made  an  episcopal 
city  four  years  afterwards.  Before  the  revolution  it  had 
risen  to  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial  city, 
and  was  the  port  into  which  manufactured  goods  for 
Bogota  were  almost  exclusively  imported.  ( Cochrane,  in 
Mad.  Trav.  xvii.  297, 298.i  Stunt's  American  Coast  Pilot.) 

M.^RTIGUKS  (LES),  a  marit.  town  of  France,  dcp.  I 
I)ouches-du-Rhone,  on  an  island  in  the  channel  between  ! 
the  lagoon  of  Berre  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  either  j 
bank  of  which  channel  are  its  suburbs  of  Fcrrieres  and  ' 
Jonquiercs,   18  m.  W.N  W.    Marseilles.     Pop.   (I83G),  : 
including  its  suburbs,  7,299.     Its  situation,  amid  iiools 
and  canals,  has  made  it  be  called  the  Venice  of  Provence. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  good  streets  and  quays, 
and  handsome  buildings  ;    but  it  is  ill    supplied  with 
water.     Its  port  is  much  resorted  to  by  flshing-boats. 
Merchant  vessels  are  built  here ;  and  it  has  an  aotive  , 
trade  in  olive  oil,  flsh,  wine,  and    salt.      (.Hiigo,   art.  ] 
BoHcht'Sdu-Rlione.esc)  I 

MAHTIN  (.ST.),  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  In  the  W. 
Indies,  belonging  partly  to  the  French  and  partly  to  the 
Dutch ;  about  lat.  18°  4'  N.,  and  long.  Q3P  ,V  W. ;  be- 
tween AnguiUa  and  St.  Bartholomew,  12  m.  N.W.  the 
latter.  AnAlhm.  N.  N.W.  Barbuda.  AreaestimateilatSO 
sq.  m.  Though  hilly,  it  has  no  eminence  2,(H)0  it.  in  height. 
It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets ;  and  in  the  S.  are 
numerous  lagoons,  from  which  great  quantities  of  salt 
are  obtained  by  the  Dutcli.  The  coasts,  which  are 
deeply  indented,  afford  several  good  roadsteads,  of  which 
Philipsburg  and  Marigot  are  the  best.  The  soil  is  light, 
strong,  and  frequently  arid  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  healthy. 
The  northern,  and  larger  portion'of  the  island  lielongs 
to  France,  forming  a  commune  of  the  colony  of  <juade> 
loupe ;  and  having  an  area  of  .'i,37l  hectares,  of  which,  \ 
I.Htl  are  cultivated,  241  in  pasture,  <>74  in  woods,  and 
2,f>l()  unprotluctive.  The  annual  produce  of  sugar  avc-  | 
rages  about  9<l(Mi()0  kilogs.,  syrup  about  ll,(K)<)  kilogs.,  | 
and  rum  about  .V>,(KX)  gallons. :  a  good  many  cattle  are 
also  reared.  Pop.  of  tlie  Frencli  division  about  3,li(Kl, 
live  sixths  of  whom  are  slaves.  The  southern,  or  Dutch,  j 
divisio.i  of  the  island  is  less  fertile  and  richly  womh'd  : 
than  the  French,  but  more  prolitable.  on  account  of  the 
salt  it  produces,  which  is  sent  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  to  N.  America :  It  is  also  estimated  to  yiild  annually 
al)uut  2.5,IKK)  cut.  of  sugar,  and  i:iii,(NH)  gallons  of  rum. 
{Stein's  Handbook, iW.ti'i*.)  I  he  Dutch  portion  is  said 
to  he  alxnit  as  populous  as  the  I'renih.  Nearly  all  the 
white  pop.  of  St.  .Martin  arc  of  ICiiglish  descent.  The 
Spaniards  first  colonised  this  island,  but  aliaiiduned  it  in 
Hi'iO;  after  which  it  became  a  subject  of  contention  l)c- 
tween  the  French  anil  Dutch,  who  subsequently  <livided 
it  between  them.  It  ha<  been  fretpieiitly  taken  by  the 
Knglish.  (Hugo,  Hi.  .Iilti.  ;  Soliccs  Slalisl.  sur  let  Co. 
lontes  Frnniaises ;  Sleiii,  f(C.) 

.MAKTINigL'K,  one  of  the  WIndw.ird  Mauds,  In  the 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  France  ;  lietween  lat.  It-'  vif 
4:i"  and  14^  .V^*  47"  N.,  and  long.  C(Ni  41/  and  WiP  IV  W., 
alxiut  2.^  in.  S.K.  Dominica,  and  20  in.  N.  St  I.iicia; 
length,  N.W.  to  S.F...  .IHin.;  average  breadth,  almiit 
10  in.  Area  estimatetl  at  'M.ltVi  hectares.  Pop.,  in  lM,'|(j, 
1 17."i<l'.',  of  whom  4ll,(KK)  were  while,  or  I'ree. coloured,  and 
77.''>O0  slaves  The  surface  gradualh^ses  on  proceeiliiig 
inland,  and  inoiinlain-ranget  (icriflT  the  centre  of  the 
country.  Their  lolllest  suinnilts  are  tlie  Moiitiigiie  I'clie, 
towards  the  N.  extmnlty  of  the  island,  and  the  Hiltin 
du  Carliet ;  the  former  rises  to  4,'I2<.I  ft  ,  the  latter 
to  3,!i(iOfl.,  above  the  »ca.  Thew,  and  other  moun- 
tains, ari>  evidently  extinct  volcanoes;  having  llii'ir 
characteristic  conical  form,  an<l  aliouiidlng  witli  lava, 
ami  other  vulcanic  priHiucts.  The  Hanks  of  theinoii". 
tains  are  mostly  covered  wiOi  a  dense  and  luxuriai. 
fore»t  vegetation,  and  arc  in  many  parts  inuier  ciillurc  to 
an  elevation  of  l,:iiilin.  About  a  tliird  part  of  tile  island 
connhts  of  prc-tly  Irvil  land.  It  is  vtali'red  liy  nuineroiis 
rivulets  ;  liut  of  these  only  tline  or  four,  which  discin- 
iMjgne  on  the  W.  coa»t,  are  n;tvigal>lc  in  any  part  of  their 
extent.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  llir  islnnil  is  a  small  salt- 
hike.  The  coast<  present  many  bays  anil  inlets,  but  llie 
liarlMiurs  on  Its  K.  side  are  diliiciilt  of  arci'^s,  being  ob- 
structed by  numerous  Islets,  and  extensive  bankn  of 
madrepore.  (In  the  S.  side  is  the  bay  of  Mann  ;  and 
iin  the  W.  Is  that  of  Fort  llnyal,  forming  one  of  the  U'lt 
hiirlHiiirt  111  the  Antilles:  in  the  N.W.  Is  the  ro.iilstead 
i)\  .SI.  Pierre,  where  ships  ride  salely,  except  during  W. 
winds.  The  mean  annual  Innp.  in  the  plains  is  alHiiit 
N|  '.  the  mnxliniiin  In  Hi,'  sliaiU'  iM'liig  9V',  and  Hie  ml. 
liliniuii  <^i    I'iili.  i  bul  the  heat  It  tempired  liy  te  i  lirei  ici 
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during  the  day,  and  land-breezes  nt  night.  The  moiiture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  excessive  ;  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  85  inches  of  rain  fall  annually. 
Most  of  this  rain  descends  from  July  to  Oct.,  a  period  of 
the  year  termed  the  hivernage ;   when  the  hurricanes, 
from  which  the  island  has  often  suffered  severely,  are 
most  frequent.    Tlie  weather  for  the  remaining  9  months 
is  generally  fine  ;  but  Martinique,  like  the  neighbouring 
Island  of  St.  Lucia,  is  very  unhealthy.    Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  of  a  chalyt)eate,  saline,  or  siliceous  nature, 
and  useful  in  cutaneous  and  liver  complaints.     The  sur- 
face consists  chieHy  of  disintegrated  pumice-stone,  inter- 
mixed with  vegetable  mould,  forming  a  light  and  very 
fertile  soil.     In  183.^,  it  was  estimated  that  38,32U  hec- 
,  tares  were  under  culture ;  that  savannahs  and  |iasture 
lands  occupied  21,772  do.  ;  woods  and  forests,  23,387  do. ; 
I  and  unproductive  lands,  15,303  do.    The  following  official 
!  account  has  been  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  culti- 
j  vated  lands,  their  produce,  &c..  In  ISS6 :  — 


Articles. 

Hertarts 
cultivated. 

Slaies 
emi)lo>eil  In                   Produce. 
Culture. 

Raw  su^ar      -  kil.  .l.'),<)fiM,siMi 

Sugar-cane 

2,1,777 

.>l,»su<  svrupimolas.  litr.l.v.vi.l.-,.) 
Hum           -       —    I.dii'.l.'lvn 

coinw 

2,917 

8,807 

Ila.           -       kil.     li'.l'^.SOTl 

Cotton 

sia 

I>o.          -       —         ls,7ii.'« 

Oocoa     •    - 

4(it 

. 

IJo.           -        —        VHtMlt 

Com,  &c.  - 

I2,70fi 

8,(>77 

Do.    -    value,  fr.  2,»aC,Ml 

Mullierrjr    - 

4 

\  arious 

,    • 

.1,8117 

U'otal    - 

40,117 

fl.S1»l_ 

I  Of  late  years,  agriculture  has  made  conslderalile  pro- 
gress in  Martinique.  The  plough  has  come  more  into 
use,  and  manuring  is  more  extensively  practised ;  and 
the  <:ulturc  of  the  sugar-cane,  to  which  the  colonists  have 
turned  their  chief  attention  since  1820,  has  been  greatly 
improved.     The  cane  Is  of  two  kinds :    the  Otaheitan 

i  variety,  and  the  yellow  cane  of  Batavia.  It  was  first 
natiiralise<l  about  Ili.M).  The  coffee  plant  was  introduced 
in  1723 ;  but  its  culture,  like  that  of  most  other  products, 

'  is  diminishing  in  favour  of  sugar.  A  few  cloves,  and 
some  other  spices,  arc  grown  ;  and  the  government  has 

,  attempted,  though  hitherto  with  little  success,  to  Intro. 

I  duce  the  culture  of  indigo.     Martinique  formerly  pro- 

'  diiced  a  pretty  large  supply  of  tobacco,  but  it  Is  now 
quite  insignificant.  Manioc,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  Xic,    are  the   principal   farinaceous   vegetables, 

!  The  island  has  about  4(),(HX)  head  of  live  stock,  of  all 
sorts ;  about  18,000  lieiiig  black  cattle,  and  9,000  slieep. 

1  In  IKIO,  there  were  three  earthenware  and  tile  fac- 
tories, and  10  lime-kilns,  employing  'iffi  slaves  ;  these 
are,  however,  the  only  maniifacluring  establishments  in 
Martinique.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  such-like  woik- 
men  are  pretty  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  of  aiiv  other 
description.  Most  part  of  the  skilled  workmen  belong  to 
the  free  coloured  clas.s,  and  only  work  when  they  have 
expended  their  wages,  iuid  are  in  want  of  necessaries. 
A  number  of  hands,  lioth  free  and  slaves,  are  employed 
ill  tishing  ;  and  between  KM)  and  .'KKI  are  occupied  in  navi- 
gation and  the  coasting  trade.     Siilijoined  is  an 


AccoiNT  of  tlie  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal 
.\rticlcs  exported  from  Martinique  in  18,3(1. 
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_, 

fVilMU. 

Ilitw  Micar    . 

. 

■  kllrigr. 

M,!M1 1,7.11 

^^,TMi.^vt 

M<.In^M■^        . 

. 

■   lllri-i 

^IH.I.VM 

Mu.'un 

Knw  ('(n-»»a 

. 

•  tnliiKr. 

l,M,71(7 

liO,.T.I 

r..iln. 

. 

,M'l/ill7 

N,11,V,1S 

I)\f  wooUt    ■ 

- 

.— 

l,»Hll,nl8 

i|.'i.1,l.7!l 

Hum 

. 

-     IllFM 

111,'!'!? 

Ni:,vf>*t 

r  iHHin 

.  Hlogr. 

,',,1,I«M 

TK-t-ti 

K  ny\H-X 

41I,.VI7 

HI, It'll 

r<)iii,  (tuiii  AfK 

kilvur 

. 

4I.'>.1H0 

Otiiir  uiliiln 

. 

•           • 

%:<iAvi 

T.Hii 

ir.,i'(i,i7H 

The  imports  coiifist  chiefly  of  salted  meat,  butter,  and 
llsh,  corn.  Hour,  puUe,  oils,  liinlier ;  cottini,  linen,  ioiil 
other  ni.iniifactured  goods;  wines,  soap,  canilles,  hard- 
ware,  jcwi'llery,  apparel,  Ac. ;  rhielly  troin  France  and 
the  French  colonics.  In  iN.'Wi,  the  value  of  the  Inipoin 
aiiionnled  to  I'.i,4ho,V.h  ir.  In  the  same  year,  3.'i8  I  rem  h 
vi'^scIh,  of  the  aggregate  hnrtlen  of  48,hi;|  tons,  enirrcil, 
aml3,'>:i  li'lt,tlie  ports  of  the  island  ;  in  iviililion  lo  wliicii, 
49,'i  foreign  vessels  enterwl,  and  4><7  cleareil  out. 

The  goternnient  is  tested  In  a  governor,  assUted  by  a 
privy  council,  com|H)sed  of  the  milllary  comnoimlant, 
llic  3  principal  citll  olllcers  of  the  colony,  aiid3pri\y 
riiiiiiciliors  miiiiiiialcii  hy  the  king;  and  in  a  colmii^il 
council  of  ,311  nieniliers  eli'cted  for  .'>  years.  F.very  imii. 
vidiial  of  French  deHirnl,2,'>  years  of  age,  horn  or  na\iiiK 
resided  two  years  in  the  (olony,  and  paying  taxes  to  ili.' 
extent  ol  .1110 fr  a  year,  or  hating  property  worth  .tniiMi 
fr,,  nia|  be  uneleclur ;  utid  iiiliab.  p,iylng  taxes,  or  I'on- 
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■eutng  property  of  double  the  above  amount,  are  eligible 
to  the  colonial  council.  In  1836,  there  were  819  electors, 
and  fi07  individuals  eligible  to  the  council.  Martinique 
is  divided  into  the  arronds.  of  Fort  lloyal  and  St. 
Pierre,  4  cantons,  and  26  communes.  Justice  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  royal  court  at  Fort  Koyal,  courts  of  assize 
■ind  primary  jurisdiction  in  each  arrond.,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  each  canton,  and  a  functionary,  uniting  both  the 
civil  an'i  military  jurisdiction,  In  most  of  the  communes. 
The  riiilitary  force  amounts  to  2,U20  men,  besides  which 
then:  U  a  militia  of  4,103  men.  There  are  3  schools  of 
mut.ial  instruction,  2  in  the  cap.,  and  one  in  St.  Pierre  ; 
and  primary  schools  In  almost  every  commune.  At  St. 
Pierre  is  a  superior  female  seminary.  There  are  orphan 
asylums,  and  various  other  charities,  in  the  two  principal 
towns ;  and  2  newspapers  are  published,  both  at  St. 
Pierre.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  1837,  was 
estimated  at  4,387,866  fr.,  the  local  receipts  to  meet  which 
amounted  to  only  2,26A,711  fr. 

Martinique  has  only  three  towns  worthy  of  mention. 
Fort  Royal,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  bay  ol  same  name,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
island.  Pop.,  inc.  com.,  about  11,500.  It  is  well  built, 
its  chief  public  edifices  being  the  par.  church,  govern- 
ment offices,  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  barracks,  hos- 
]iital,  two  prisons,  and  the  residence  of  the  prffit  apos- 
toU'que,  the  superior  ecclesiastic  of  the  island.  It  is 
defended  on  the  N.  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Tort  Louis,  on  a  small  peninsula,  by  which  it  is 
»luit  off  t>om  its  port ;  but  it  communicates  with  the 
harbour,  by  a  canal,  cut  within  a  few  years.  Near 
I'ort  Royal  are  numerous  pleasant  country  residences. 
.St.  Pierre  (which  tee),  also  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  French  \V.  Indies.  I.a  Trlnlte, 
oil  the  bay  of  same  name,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island, 
lias  a  pop.  of  about  4,600,  large  warehouses,  a  prison, 
sninc  l)arracl(8,  an  hospital,  and  a  handsome  church.  Its 
riiadstuad  and  harbour  are  secure ;  tlie  latter  has  good 
liDliliiig-ground,  but  it  Is  dilHcult  of  access.  Us  entrance 
was  I'orinurly  protected  by  a  fort,  now  in  ruins. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493. 
In  1635  it  was  settled  by  tlie  French.  In  1762  the  En- 
glish took  it  from  tlie  latter,  but  restored  it  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  In  1794  it  was  again  token  by  the  English, 
who  gave  it  back  in  1802  ;  it  came  a  third  time  into  our 
possession  in  IHOU,  and  was  finally  restored  to  France 
in  1815.  The  Viscount  Ucauharnals,  and  his  wife  Jose- 
phine, subsequently  espoused  by  Nanoleon,  were  natives 
(il  Martinique.  (Nalicet  sur  let  Culuniea  Franqaises,  i. 
'J7— 134. ;  Hfflcial  Tablet  j  Hugo,  art.  Martinique.) 

.MAltWAU,  a  native  state  of  Hindustan.    &Ve  Joun- 

PUIIR. 

MARYBOROUtUl,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
(Jueen's  Co.,  of  which  It  is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Leinster,  on  a 
hranchofthe  Uarrnw,46in.  S.W.Dublin.  Pop.,lnl82l, 
•Iful  \  in  1831,  3,220.  "  It  is  a  town  of  very  little  Im- 
{Hirtance  or  wealth,  possessing  a  very  Incunsiderable 
market,  compared  to  Mount  Melllik  and  other  towns  in 
llie  CO. ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  Quantities  of 
gi.iin  broimht  to  market  have  Increased."  ( Mun.  Bound. 
Iliporl.)  It  is  straggling  and  meanly  built,  'i'he  new 
III.  prison  has  75  cells  and  36  other  prisoners'  rooms. 
I'hf  ilistrirt  lunatic  a.^ylnin  hns  accommodation  for  104 
luilii'iits.  It  has  3  scliouls,  one  for  buys,  anotlicr  for 
Cirls,  and  one  for  linth.  partly  supported  by  and  con. 
im'ted  with  the  Ediiratiunal  Hoard,  which,  in  I83U,  were 
aueiidod  liy  743  children.  Vheu  the  territory  of  I.eix 
«as  made  snire-grouiid,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
9iitl  Mary,  this  place,  pri'viiuisly  a  border  fortress,  was 
lixi'il  iin  as  the  assise  town,  and  named  from  the  reignhig 
ijiieeii.  It  changed  mailers  several  times  during  the 
»  irof  1611.  !t  has  several  good  public  buildings,  among 
ulili'h  are  the  par.  eliiirch,  a  Hoin.  I'alh.  chapel,  acnn- 
U'lil,  l're>b}terian  and  Methndlst  meeting-houses,  the 
iKliriiiary  for  the  co.,  the  district  lunatic  asylum  lately 
irnti'ii  lor  Kind's  and  tjiieen's  Cos.,  Westnicilli,  and 
l.<ingroi'd,  the  new  co.  eourt-liinisi-  and  prison,  with 
hirnii'ks,  schiinls,  \c.  It  is  a  eonstalinhiry  statlnn.  The 
[.ir|iiiraliiin,  under  a  cliarter  oi  i;ili(alM>tli,  in  l.'iill,  con- 
.i.t«  III  a  iHirgiiiiinsler,  two  tiailitl^,  and  an  indefinite 
luiniher  of  liiiri(esses  and  freemen.  It  returned  2  ineiUH. 
1 1  Hie  IrLsh  II  of!',  till  thi'  Dnion,  when  It  uai  dis- 
I  iiirliised.  Till' assltes  lor  the  co.  are  licld  liere ;  and 
'^I'uiT.d  sessions  in  April  and  0(-tiil>er,  and  petty  ses- 
•  '»]>  uei'kly.  Markets  on  Tliiirsdavs  i  fairs,  Jan.  I., 
lili  ■Jl,.  March 'i.i.,  .May  I'i.,  Julyft,  Sept.  4.,  <)ct.2<i.,and 
Hit.  12.  Post-olhce  reveime,  in  |K:i(l,  3114/. ;  in  18)6,  437/. 
ll.ilhleaKUe,  the  seat  <d  Sir  Henry  I'arnell,  and  lUllvHn, 
Ilii'  kiai  Id'  Sir  {  harlea  Coute,  are  in  the  iminediiite 
viiiiihv  nf  the  town, 

M.\|IYI,.\NI),  iiiieol  the  I'.  Slates  of  N.  Ameilea.on 
liolh  sid.'S  I'hesiipeake  Hay,  between  lat.  ilx  and  'M^^  4(1' 
S'  .  iihd  lung.  7.V-'  anil  7'.i^  Vli'  VS.,  h.ivinu  N.  Peiinsyl- 
1  iiil.i,  \V.  niid  S.W.  Virginia,  K.  Itelaw.tre,  an, I  S."K. 
'  :)'  Atlniitic.  Area  estliiialeil  at  about  lll,MI<l  sq.  m. 
Hint.)  Pop.,  hi  IKIli,  117  mil,  (if  whom  |ii2,2'.il  were 
..,»(•».  The  two  piirllims  liili  which  I'liesape.ike  lliiy 
Vol,  11. 
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divides  the  state  are  called  the  E.  and  W.  ihorei ;  the 
former  being  low,  undulating,  and  alluvial,  while  that  on 
the  W.  side,  though  at  flnt  of  the  same  character,  gra- 
dually rises  on  proceeding  westward;  and  the  N.W. 
fiart  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  some  oflTsets  of  the  Al- 
eghanies,  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  It.  The 
Potomac,  which  divides  the  state  from  Virginia,  and  the 
Susquehannah,  which  falls  into  the  Innermost  extremity 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  the  only  considerable  rivers.  The 
climate  of  the  hill  country  is  healthy  and  agreeable ;  but 
along  the  coast  the  heats  in  summer  are  sometimes  op- 
pressive, and  destructive  fevers  frequently  prevail.  The 
mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  is  about  53°  Fab.  The 
soil  is  particularly  fertile  in  the  valleys  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  W. ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  of  very 
various  qualities,  and  towards  the  coast  is  often  sterile. 
Large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised,  especially  on  the  E. 
shore  ;  the  crop,  however,  is  rather  precarious  ;  and  In- 
dian corn  is  probably  the  principal  produce.  (Encyc.  of 
Ueog.,  Amcr.  edit.,  ill.  513.)  Tobacco  is  the  other  great 
staple,  and  is  grown  almost  exclusiveiv  on  the  W.  snore. 
(For  an  account  of  the  quantities  of'  these  staples  in- 
spected In  Maryland,  see  Baltimore,  In  this  Diet.,  I.  285.) 
Most  part  of  the  products  of  the  more  N.,  and  some 
common  to  the  more  S.  states,  are  cultivated.  Fruits 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  abundance ;  a  little 
cotton  is  raised  for  dometftic  purposes  ;  and  hemp  and 
flax  are  grown  in  the  W.  The  forests  abound  with  trees, 
producing  mast,  which  feeds  great  numbers  of  hogs. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  also  plentiful ;  and  large  quantities 
of  provisions  are  shipped  from  Baltimore.  The  fisheries 
are  actively  carried  on  in  the  bay  and  along  the  coast ; 
and,  in  1835,  upwards  of  40,000  barrels  of  herrings,  5,500 
do.  shad,  and  16,000  do.  mackerel,  were  inspected  at 
Baltimore.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  found  In  the  W.  part 
of  the  state,  in  two  principal  fields,  one  of  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  400  sq.  m.  Iron  is  every  where  abundant ; 
and  the  bog-ore  wrouglit  on  the  E.  shore  yields  at  an 
average  from  40  to  .V)  per  cent,  of  metal.  Sulphuret  of 
copper,  chrome  and  alum  earths,  green  vitriol,  and  various 
fine  marbles,  arc  among  the  other  mineral  products.  The 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics, 
and  of  hardware,  salts,  earthenware,  &c.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  flour  and  tobacco ;  and,  next  to 
these,  lumber,  Iron,  Indian  corn,  pork,  flax  seed,  and 
be.ms.  Exclusive  of  her  very  extensive  trade  with  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from 
nlaryland  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  I S39,  amounted  to  4,.'>76,.5G1  dolls.,  and  that  of  the 
Ininorts,  during  the  same  year,  to  6,<.iy5,28A  dollars. 

The  canals  and  railways  of  Maryland  are  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Intended  to 
unite  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  with 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio,  was  commenced  in  1828,  and,  in 
IH39,  l.'iG  ni.  iiad  been  completed.  It  is  generally  from 
60  to  70  ft.  wide  ;  though  in  parts  it  is  contracted  to  .50 
and  expanded  to  LWrt. :  its  depth  is  6  ft.  The  rise 
tu  William's  Port,  105  m.  from  Georgetown,  is  3.')3  ft., 
wliich  is  "overcome  by  44  locks  lOn  It.  long  by  15ft. 
wide.  There  are  in  this  distance  119  culverts,  and  6 
aqueducts,  one  of  which  is  1,714  It.  long:  the  culverts, 
aqueducts,  and  lucks,  are  all  built  of  solid  stone  ma- 
sonry ;  the  cost  of  the  work,  thus  far,  is  estimated  at 
aliiiut  4,1IK),(KI0  dolls.  The  legislature  of  the  state  has 
also  appropriated  1,000,0110  dolls,  for  the  construction  of 
lirancli  canals  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis."  (Brailforit.) 
Tlie  a^gregate  length  of  the  railroads  in  Maryland,  In 
1840,  was  between  '260  and  '270  m. ;  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway  is  the  most  stupendous  national  work 
undertaken  in  America.  Its  length,  when  finished, 
will  lie  at  least  300  in.,  within  which  n  rise  of  885  ft. 
must  be  overcome.  ll|L,l 8;|.'i,  8(i|  m.  of  the  work  had 
lieen  comideted.  lnWl9,  there  were  In  the  state  "22 
lianks  and  2  br.mch  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
esllmateii  at  ll,4'J0,li(Kl  dolls.  The  legislative  goverii- 
iiieiit  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates, 
together  stvled  the  (ieiieritl  Asseinldy  of  Maryland. 
Tlie  II.  of  (leleg.  I«  chosen  annually  by  tlic  votes  of  the 
free  white  male  citizens  above  21  years  of  age.  who  have 
resided  a  year  hi  the  stale,  and  6  months  in  the  eoniity 
fur  which  votes  are  leiiderid.  The  senate  Is  composed 
of  l.'i  menis.,  !i  from  the  W.,  and  6  from  the  I'.,  shore, 
and  is  elccteil  every  .')fh  year.  The  governor  and 
executive  council  are  elcctid  annually  I  y  the  (ieneral 
Assembly,  and  appoint  all  subordinate  officers  of  stale. 

Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  state  goveriiinent ;  but 
Baltimore  is  the  commercial  capital,  and.  In  pop.  and 
importance, the  third  city  of  the  I'liion.  (.SVc  IUlti- 
Moiii:.)  Maryland  Is  ilividrd  into  20  counties,  Frederiik, 
llagiirsbiirg,  anil  Willianrs  Port,  are  the  other  principal 
town*,  and  li  Judicial  districts,  each  euinprtting  2,  3,  or 
4  roiintli's.  F.icli  of  these  distrii  ts  has  a  chief  judge 
and  'J  as^ixlates;  the  li  elilel  Judges  constituting  the 
court  of  appeal  for  the  slate.  Judges  hold  ollice  during 
gooil  licliavlonr.  'I'lie  mililia.  In  I83M.  consisted  of  an 
eiigreg.'Ue  of'iii.Ki'il  men.      Maryland  has  a  fund  fur  the 
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lupport  of  ft-ee  ichools,  which,  in  1S3I,  amounted  to 
142,063  dolls.,  and  potaesses  ieveral  large  and  Important 
colleges,  including  Maryland  University  and  St.  Mury't 
College,  with  a  library  of  I2,(HK)  vols.,  at  Baltimore ; 
St.  John's  College,  at  Annapolis ;  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
at  Kmmitsbiirg,  He.  In  I83U,  the  state  had  48  periodical 
publications,  20  of  which  issued  from  the  Baltimore 
press.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Rom.  Catholics  or  Me- 
thodists. 

Maryland  was  first  colonised  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
about  '200  Kom.  Catholic  emigrants,  In  1634.  It  remained 
a  proprietary  government  until  the  revolution  of  1088, 
when  it  became  a  royal. prov. ;  but  in  17IC  it  was  restored 
to  the  descendants  of  its  original  possessor,  and  retained 
by  them  till  the  independence  of  America.  Its  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  177)!,  and  dates  next  in  order  to  that 
of  Virginia ;  It  h;is,  however,  received  several  lin|>ortant 
alterations  and  amendments  at  different  periods.  {Dnrby't 
Vi.wa  t\f  Ihe  U.  Stales ;  American  Almanack,  1834-41; 
F.Hciic.  (if  Gene.,  American  edit.) 

MAK  VHORT,  a  sea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Cum- 
berland,  par.  of  Cross  Canonby,  Allerdale  Ward,  on  the 
Sdlway  Frith,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen,  'Hi  m. 
S.W.  Carlisle.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,877.  It  is  neat  and 
well-built,  and,  from  its  salubrity,  is  much  frequented  by 
summer  visiters.  A  modern-built  townhall,  chapel  of 
ease,  and  .5  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  are  Its  chief 
public  edifices.  A  national  soliool  furnishes  instruction 
for  about  l.'iO  children,  of  both  sexes,  and  there  is  a 
school  of  industry  for  120  girls.  The  present  Importance 
of  Maryport,  which,  in  I7.V),  was  a  mere  hamlet,  is  attri- 
butable to  the  rise  of  an  extensive  coal-trade  with  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  It  has  also  three  ship-building  ] 
yards  ;  and  sail-cloth,  ropes,  blocks,  &c.,  are  made  on  ' 
a  pretty  extensive  scale.  A  pier  has  recently  been 
erected,  and  there  are  commodious  quays  and  staiths  ; 
but  the  harbour  dries  at  low  water,  and  has  only  12  ft. 
at  high  water  springs,  and  8  at  neaps. 

MASCALI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania,  cap. 
canton,  at  the  K.  base  of  Mount  it^tna,  on  a  small  river 
about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  and  10  m.  S.W.  Taormina. 
Pop.,  in  1831,3,083.  Its  district  Is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  the  town  was  formerly  flollrl^hing,  but  it  is  now 
rapidly  decaying,  while  several  of  its  dependent  vil- 
lages arc  proportionally  thriving  and  increasing,  par> 
ticularly  (Siarre  and  Riposto. 
MASSA-CARUARA  (UUCHY  OF).  See  Modena. 
MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  in  the  distr.  known 
by  the  name  of  New  England  ;  and  which,  though  com- 
paratively small,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  flou. 
rishing  states  belonging  to  the  Confederacy.  It  extends 
between  lat.  41°  13'  and  42° .W  N.,  and  long.  09'^  MY  and 
73°  31'  W. ;  having  N.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
W.  New  York,  8.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
E.  the  Atlantic,  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vinevard  and 
Nantucket  in  that  ocean  being  comprised  in  this  state. 
Greatest  length,  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  IllOm.  ;  ordinary 
breadth,  between  40  and  .5(lm.:  area,  7,800  sq.m.  Pop., 
Ill  1830,  010,408;  in  1840,  7I8,.V.I2,  or  U2  to  the  sq.m., 
being  the  moat  densely  peopled  state  of  the  Union, 
ficnerally  speaking,  the  country  ascends  according  to  the 
distance  Inland,  the  general  slope  being  from  W.  to  E. 
Ttie  coast  presents  a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay, 
between  Ca|ie  Ann  and  Cape  Cod  ;  from  which  the  state 
has  derived  its  name.  A  sandy,  and  In  some  parts  marshy 
plain  extends  several  miles  Into  the  interior :  this  is 
abruptly  succeednl  by  a  hilly  country,  which  occniiles  all 
the  central  parts  of  the  state,  abounding  with  valleys  of 
various  extent,  numerous  rivers,  and  extensive  pine 
plains.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  separates 
this  reglim  from  the  third,  or  mountnlnous,  or  most 
wcKterly  dlvlnlini  of  the  stale.  It  Is  well  wntercil,  hut  no 
Inrgi'  rivi  r  rl'en  within  It.  Next  tb  the  Connecticut,  the 
chli'f  Is  the  .Merrimack,  which  runs  through  its  N.K. 
p^irts.  and  ialU  into  the  sea  near  Boston.  There  are  no 
lariie  lakes,  hut  numerous  ponds.  The  climate  varies 
nccordnig  to  elevation  ;  but  Is  generally  dry  and  healthy, 
and  the  atmosphere  serene.  The  thermometer,  It  i.i 
said,  in  the  plalm,  d.iring  summer,  uttew  exctwls  77° 
Kalir.,  and  sonietinies  riaes  to  IIKP,  In  some  of  the 
central  and  \V.  districts  the  snil  is  strong  and  rich; 
but  in  iieneral  ii  is  poor  rather  than  otherwise;  though 
the  active  perseviranci' iif  its  inhah.  and  good  cultivation 
have  renilcri'il  it  highly  |  roductlve.  In  no  part  ol' the 
V.  S.  h.ive  greater  advances  been  made  In  agriculture  : 
nialte,  rye,  w Ileal,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat, 
poi.itoes.  hops,  tlax,  and  hemp  are  the  cldef  agrlcullurai 
nriidiicts.  (ire.it  quantities  of  cider  also  are  iiiaiie,  and 
fiults  and  g.irden  vegetalilei  I'xiensitely  grown.  But 
notwlthstniidliu  its  superior  agriciilliire,  Massarhusetti 
Is  ill  h'hteil  til  the  southern  state*,  espei  lallv  to  N.  York, 
Maiylaiiil.  and  Feiintvlvania,  lor  hy  iar  the  largest  |Mir- 
tliin  iif  her  supplies  of  flour  and  corn  ;  and  to  these  and 
the  other  states  she  Is  Indebted  for  colliin  (about  IIHI.IMNI 
bales ),  stares,  coal,  Ac. )  lieef,  poi  k.  butter,  and  cheese, 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  lo  abundant  as  to  inrm  a 
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considerable  article  of  export ;  the  W.  part  of  the  state  it 
especially  distinguished  for  its  exteniive  dairies.  Mr. 
Stuart  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cheerful  appearance 
and  flourishing  condition  of  the  rural  district!  of  Massa- 
chusetts. "  The  whole  of  the  villages,  from  Northampton 
to  Boston,  Belcbertown,  Ware,  and  Worcester,  are  hand- 
somely laid  ou^  and  comfortable  places  ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  so  neat,  and  so  much  in  order,  that  it  is 
delightful  to  see  them.  About  Northampton  there  is 
more  appearance  of  real  comfort  and  beautiful  vlU 
lage  scenery  than  I  have  seen  any  where  else."  (i.  294.) 
Agriculture  is  here,  however,  of  Inferior  Importance  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  in  which  Massachusctti 
ranks  second  perhaps  to  no  state  in  the  Union,  unless  it 
be  New  York.  Nearly  40  millions  of  dollars  are  said  to 
be  invested  in  manufacturing  stock ;  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion Is  employed  in  Lowell,  which,  next  to  Pittsburgh, 
Is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the  U.  States,  and 
may  be  styled  the  Manchester  of  America.  {See  Lowell.) 
Next  to  cotton  good>,  boots  and  shoes  arc  the  chief  ma- 
nufactured articles  ;  from  3  to  4  million  pairs  are  annually 
made  at  Lynn  and  other  places  in  this  state,  principally 
for  export  to  the  southern  states  and  the  W.  Indies. 
Spirits,  leather,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  Iron,  nails, 
woollens,  paper,  straw  bonnets,  hats,  oil,  and  muskets, 
are  the  other  principal  manufactures.  'There  is  a  lar.ge 
national  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  at 
Springfield.  There  are  numerous  iron  mines,  and  some 
also  of  lead.  Excellent  marble  and  granite,  slate,  lime- 
stone, He.  are  obtained.  The  whale,  cod,  and  other 
fisheries  of  the  U.  States  centre  principally  in  Massachu- 
setts,  and  are  at  once  a  principal  employment  and  a  most 
productive  source  of  wealth.  The  chief  exports  of  this 
state,  exclusive  of  its  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  its 
fisheries,  are  beef,  pork,  lumber,  spirits,  flax  seed,  &c. 
During  the  year  ending  the  .lOth  of  Septemlier,  1839,  the 
value  of  the  foreign  produce  imported  into  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  19,385,223  doll.,  while  the  value  of  her  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  only  9,276,08.5 
doll. ;  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  former  above  that  of 
the  latter  being  defrayed  by  bills  on  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  otiier  states,  which  arc  always  largely  Indebted 
to  Massachusetts.  The  aggregate  burden  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  5'i6,3(>4  tons,  being  more  than  l-4th  part  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  Union,  and  more  than  that  of  any  other 
single  state.  (For  further  details  as  to  the  trade  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, lee  Boston.)  The  internal  communications 
arc  very  extensive  and  important.  In  1840  it  had  12  rail- 
w.iys  of  the  aggregate  length  of  337  in. :  the  revenue  from 
which,  in  Ik;|',),  amounted  to  11,741,432  doll.  Of  these, 
Quincy  railway,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  finished  in  the 
V.  S.,  was  completed  In  1827  ;  but  the  principal  are 
those  from  Boston  to  Providence,  Worcester,  and  Lowell, 
that  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  and  the  Eastern 
railway,  now  nearly  completed  from  Boston  to  Ports- 
mouth (New  Hampshire).  There  are  also  several  canals 
of  considerable  length  :  that  connecting  Boston  harbour 
with  the  Merrimack  (completed  in  1808)  was  the  first 
canal  of  any  siie  undertaken  in  the  Union.  Massacliu- 
setts  had.  In  1839,  110  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of 
34,630,000  doll. ;  and  In  1837,  '27  savings' banks,  the  aggre- 
gate deposits  In  which  amounted  to  3,921,370  doll. 

Till  lately  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  a  greater 
number  of  members  than  that  of  any  other  state  of  the 
Union :  but  the  amended  constitution  of  1840  reduced  the 
senate  to  40  menis. ;  and  the  number  of  representatives  to 
3.'>6,  elected  by  towns  of  more  than  1,200  inhab.  Of  the 
representatives,  Boston, the  cap., sends  3.5;  Lowell, 9;  Sa- 
lem,6  ;  and  Charlestown  and  New  Bedford,  ft  each,  &c. The 
right  of  eleclioii  is  in  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  who 
has  resided  within  the  state  for  a  year,  and  within  the 
town  or  district  lor  which  he  desires  to  vote  lor  6  months 
preceding  the  election.  Elections  take  place  annually 
fur  senators,  representatives,  the  governor,  lleuteiianl- 
governiT,  and  a  council  of  9inenis.,  intended  to  assist  the 
executive,  and  chosen  from  among  the  people  at  largf  l>y 
a  joint  vote  of  the  senators  and  representatives.  The 
salary  of  the  governor  is  3,666  dollars  a  year.  The  su- 
preme court  of  justice  sits  at  Boston  ;  ft  consists  of  a 
chief  Jutlice,  3  assistant  Judges,  and  7  other  olticcrs. 
There  Is  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  other  courts  sr,' 
established  In  each  co. :  the  difl'erent  Judges  of  all  the 
courts  are  appotntefl  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
hold  oflice  during  " good  behaviour."  Every  able-boihiil 
white  male  citixeii  between  IH  and  45  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) is  reniilred  to  enrol  himself  In  the  militia  ;  but  the 
active  mllltia  consists  of  only  IO,(KM)  men,  calliKl  out  at  dii- 
ferent  times.  Education  Is  very  widely  dimised.  In  IKIK- 
3'i,  therewere  .1,014  public  schools,  the  number  of  schnlnii 
attending  which  in  winter  whs  abinit  148,000.  'rhere  .ire 
73  corporate  and  1. 100  unincorporated  academies  ami  >ii. 
perlor  private  schnols.  In  I8:i8-3!i,  the  sum  of  447.»\» 
iloll.  was  raistHi  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  1  ho 
principal  educational  establishments  are  —  Harward  uni- 
versity, near  Boston  ;  Phillips,  Hummer,  Leicester  and 
Derby  academies;    nllliam's  and  Amherst   colleges 
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RfASSA-DUCALE. 

tereral  theological  seminaries,  and  other  special  schools. 
Learned  societies,  mechanics*  institutes,  lyceums,  reading 
societies,  and  public  libraries,  are  numerous.  The  numl>er 
of  churches  as  compared  with  the  pop.  is  greater  in  this 
than  In  any  other  state  of  the  union  ;  and  the  inhabs.  are 
distinguished  by  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  morals. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1839  amounted  to  5,000,000 
doll. 

This  state  was  first  permanently  settled  by  a  party  of 
emigrants  fl-om  England,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in 
1620.  Another  settlement  was  formed  at  Salem  in  1028, 
and  both  were  united  by  charter  under  the  same  govern- 
ment with  Maine  in  1602.  The  first  engagement  with  tile 
forces  of  the  mother  country  occurred  at  Lexington  in 
this  state,  19th  April,  1775.  Massachusetts  sends  12mems. 
to  congress.  {MitchelVs  United  Slates  ;  Darby}  Ameri 
can  Almanack,  1834-41. 

MASSA-DUCALE,  or  DI-CARRARA,  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Modenese  dom.,  cap.  duchy 
of  same  name,  on  the  road  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  28  m.  N.W.  Lucca. 
Pop.  estimated  by  Hnmpoldi  at  7,000.  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and 
is  clean  and  well  built,  but  has  few  remarkable  ediHces. 
Its  ancient  cathedral  was  pulled  down  by  Eliza  Bac- 
ciocchi,  sister  of  Napoleon,  when  queen  of  Etruria,  on 
account  of  its  being  too  near  the  royal  palace.  It  has 
an  academy  of  sculpture  und  architecture,  a  seminary, 
college,  hospital,  public  library,  and  an  old  castle  now 
used  as  a  prison.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  and  some  trade  In  soap,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  fine  marble 
of  its  vicinity,  as  to  which  tee  Carrara  in  this  Diet. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  646) 

MASSAFHA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Otranto,  cap.  canton,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to  Ta- 
ranto,  10  m.  N.W.  the  last-named  city.  Pop.  about 
7,0<IO.  "  Massafra  is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  interspersed  with  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  but 
when  near  it,  it  assumes  a  most  singular  appearance. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  perforated  and  worked 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  The  houses  stand  on 
the  brink  of  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  worked 
through  the  rock  by  the  action  of  runninr  water." 
(Burgett't  Greece,  Sjc.  i.  22.)  The  town  is  wa'.o,],  and  is 
conjectured  by  some  authors  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Mitsapia,  of  antiquity ;  but  others  contend  that  Mes- 
sagna,  between  Oria  and  Brindisi,  is  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  that  ancient  city. 

MASS  AT,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  ATi6ge,  cap.  cant, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  14  ra.  W.S.W.  Folx.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
7,180.  There  arc  In  Its  vicinity  numerous  iron  mines, 
the  working  of  which  employs  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people. 

M.\SUAH,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Abyssinia,  on  the 
Red  Sen,  on  an  island  separated  from  the  continent  bv 
the  narrow  but  deep  channel  of  Adowa,  250  m.  N.E. 
Gondar,  and  420  m.  S.  by  K.  DJidda :  lat.  15°  36'  45"  N., 
long.  3<.F  24'  E.  Pop.  2,000.  ?  The  Island  In  which  Ma- 
suah  stands  is  only  about  }  m.  in  length,  and  4  m.  in 
bre.idth,  one  third  of  Its  extent  being  occupied  by  nouses. 
The  town  has  several  stone  houses,  two  stories  high ; 
but  most  of  them  are  in  ruins.  'I'he  other  dwellings  are 
mere  huts,  built,  as  in  Arabia,  with  poles  and  bent  grass. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  four  mosques,  of  small 
lite  and  rude  architecture.  Owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  siirings,  water  is  very  scarce,  and  is  collected  in  large 

fiiibllc  tanks,  Ihat  occupy  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
tlaiid.  The  harbour,  though  having  a  narrow  entrance, 
can  accommodate  about  50  vessels  ;  and  Is  safe,  deep, 
and  easily  accessible.  The  trade  carrlcil  on  between 
MasiiHh  and  the  ports  of  Arabia  is  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. From  Djidda  are  brought  many  articles  of 
Eiinipenn  manufacture,  embroidered  velvets,  arms,  glass- 
ware, silks,  and  satins;  while  Mocha  furnishes  Indian 
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fabrics  of  everv  quality ,  from  the  finest  mtuUns  to  the 
coarse  Surat  cloths,  use  I  as  articles  of  dress  In  a  great 
part  of  Africa.  The  exporwv  comprise  a  considerable  num- 
bers of  slaves,  gold-dust,  Iv  iry,  rhinoceros*  horns,  and 
com,  brought  from  the  interioi  by  a  large  caravan,  which 
arrives  in  Feb.  The  Naybe  de.aands  10  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  exports  and  imports,  and  the  same 
amount  of  duty  is  levied  by  tha  !mim.  (Valentia't 
TraveU,i\.*6-e».) 

MASULIPATAM.    See  Circars  (Northern). 

Masulipatam,  a  fortress  and  town  of  British  India, 
presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast, 230 m.  N.N. E.  Madras ;  lat.  16° IS'  N., long. 
81°  14'  E.  The  fort  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  800  yds.  by 
600,  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  morass,  and  close  to  a  ca^^al 
communicating  with  the  Krishna.  By  means  of  this  canal 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  entirely  Inundated,  a 
circumstance  constituting  the  chief  strength  of  the 
place.  The  pettah,  or  native  town,  is  about  1}  m.  to  the 
N.W. ;  it  is  very  extensive,  and,  for  a  Hindoo  town, 
tolerably  well  built.    Masulipatam  stands  on  the  only 

Kart  of  the  Coromandel  coast  which  is  not  beat  with  a 
eavy  surf.  Us  port  receives  vessels  of  300  tons ;  and  it 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
with  Bengal,  China,  Birmah,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  Its 
commerce  is  now,  however,  greatly  fallen  oif,  and  scarcely 
extends  beyond  Calcutta  on  one  side,  and  Bussorah  ou 
the  other.  Its  chief  exports  are  piece-goods  and  tobacco. 
The  chintzes  of  Masulipatam,  though  not  equal  to  those 
of  Europe,  have  been  long,  and  deservedly,  celebrated, 
and  are  very  generally  worn  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
Persia.  Th's  town  is  the  residence  of  the  district  col- 
lector and  Judge.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Bhamenee 
sovereigns  of  the  Decca,  in  1480,  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1751,  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1759. 

MATANZAS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cuba,  ranking 
next  to  the  Havannnh,  in  commercial  importance,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  Ixittom  01  a  deep  bay, 
52  m.  E:  Havannah  ;  lat.  23°  2'  28"  N.,  long.  81°  37'  44" 
W.  Pop.,  in  1827  (Incl.  garrison  and  strangers,  estimated 
at  3,000),  14,341 :  of  the  resident  pop.,  6,:t33  were  whites, 
1,141  free  people  of  colour,  and  3,067  slaves  ;  but,  at  pre* 
sent  (1841),  the  pop.  is  probably  not  under  20,000.  It  Is 
pretty  well  built,  has  some  good  streets,  and  about  one 
third  part  of  its  houses  are  of  stone.  It  has  a  large  hos- 
pital, a  good  par.  church,  barracks,  theatre,  2  market- 
places, 2  prlnting-oHlces,  a  bathing  establishment,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  consluerabic  sugar-refinery, 
belonging  to  an  English  firm.  The  bay  of  Matanias, 
defended  by  the  castle  of  San  Severino,  is  extensive,  and 
is  exposed  only  to  the  N.E.  wind.  The  harbour,  in  front 
of  the  city,  is  protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  4  ft.  below  the 
surface,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater,  to  defend 
the  vessels  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell.  There  are 
two  channels  by  which  to  enter,  the  one  by  the  N.,  the 
other  by  the  S.  end  of  the  ledge  ;  but  the  S.  channel  Is 
fit  only  for  coasting  vessels.  There  are  two  rivers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  town,  which  deposit  so  much  mud  at 
their  mouths  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
anchorage-ground,  and  render  it  necessary  to  load  and 
discharge  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  launches.  ( Turn- 
bull's  Cuba,  217—219. ;  Comm.  Did.,  l/c,  passim.) 

Matanias,  though  situated  in  one  of  tlie  most  fertile 
districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  inconsiderable  place 
till  within  the  last  30  years.  Under  the  old  colonial 
government,  it  was  merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  the  Ha- 
vannah, and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  \  but  this  Impolitic 
restriction  being  removed  in  180!),  Matnnxas  immeuiatcly 
became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade ;  and  the  town 
and  its  coinmorco  have  since  continued  to  increase,  with 
the  rapidly  Increasing  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  other  cnluiilal  staples  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The 
great  Importance  of  the  trade  of  Matansas  will  be  seen 
from  the  suhjuined 


Account  of  the  Sugar  and  Cotfte  exported  from  the  Havannah  and  Matanias,  in  1838  and  1839. 
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MATARO. 


MATARO  (an.  Itturo),  a  aea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  SO m.  N.E.  Barcelona.  Lat.  41°  33'  N.,  lonK- 
2O30'E.  Pop.,  according  to  Miflano,  12,949.  The  more 
ancient  or  Moorlsli  porclon  of  the  town  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Riera,  which  Is  wide  and 
straight,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  forming  an  agree- 
able promenade.  The  new  town,  which  stretches  east- 
ward along  the  sea-shore,  is  much  larger  and  more  regu- 
larly built,  Willi  wide  streets,  and  respectable  houses.  A 
E»riah  church  and  a  general  hospital,  with  2  or  3  large 
uildlngs,  formerly  used  as  monasteries,  are  the  only 
public  edifices.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  red  wine  and  brandy,  much  of  which  is  exported  to 
the  U.  States.  Its  cloth  fabrics,  which  were  favourably 
noticed  by  Townsend  (1. 102.),  have  much  declined  ;  and, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  its  exports  of 
cotton-prints,  ribands  and  lace,  have  become  quite  incon- 
siderable. The  port  has  a  ship-building  yard ;  and  there  is 
good  anchorage  for  merchant-ships  close  in  shore.  "  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  country, 
houses  and  cottages  have  an  air  uf  greater  neatness  and 
comfort ;  the  windows  are  glazeil,  ami  the  insides  of  the 
dwellings  display  a  good  stock  of  furniture.  No  beggars 
and  fewer  ragged  people  are  seen  ;  industry  is  evidently 
active ;  the  ground  is  better  cleared,  fences  (made  of  the 
American  aloe)  are  more  general  and  more  neatly  con- 
structed ;  nobody  Is  seen  basking  in  the  sun.  In  short, 
there  is  altogether  a  new  order  of  things,  quite  different 
from  that  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  (Inglis,  ii. 
304.) 

MATHURA,  or  MUTTRA,  a  celebrated  town  and 
placo  of  pilgrimage  In  Hindnstan.  prnv.  Agra,  on  the 
Jumna,  .30  m.  N.  W.  .Agra  ;  lat.  27°  31'  N.,  long.  77°  33' 
K.  It  Is  highly  venerated  by  tlie  Hindoos,  from  its  being 
the  birthplace  of  their  deity  Krislina,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  continued  street  of  temples  a:id  ghauts,  whicli, 
though  they  do  not  exhibit  the  architectural  magnifi- 
cence of  similar  structures  in  S.  India,  have,  neverthe- 
less, considerable  elegance  and  ricluicss.  Matliura  was 
taken  in  1019  by  Mahinoud  of  (ihiznee,  who  despoiled  it 
of  an  immense  quantity  nf  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  threw 
down  many  of  its  temples,  and  desecrati-d  otliers  by  con- 
verting them  Into  mosques.  Under  Acbar  and  his  sue. 
cessors,  however,  the  Hindoos  were  permitted  to  rebuild 
and  improve  the  city ;  and  a  temple,  erected  about  that 
period.  Is  said  to  have  cost  r>0  lacs  of  rupees.  But  this 
splendid  ediflco  was  destroyed  by  Aurungxebe,  who  built 
on  the  spot  a  mosque  with  the  materials.  Another  large 
mosque,  built  by  a  Moliammedan  governor,  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decay,  some  extensive  cantonments  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  an  interval  of  broken  ground 
coveretl  with  ruins.  Mathura  has  a  fort,  in  which  is  an 
ubscrvalory,  founded  liy  the  rajah  Jye- Singh  of  Jyepoor. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  last  century  It  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  commander  of  Scindia's  infantry :  It  was,  however, 
taken,  without  opposition,  by  the  British  in  IH03.  {Ha- 
tnillon't  E.  I.  (lax.) 

MATLOCK,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  wafers,  nund.  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby,  on 
the  Derwent,  14  m.  N.  by  W.  Derby.and  I2^m.  N.N.W. 
I.iindnn.  Area  of  par.,  3,9(iO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.2<;2. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  iiartly  in  a  valley  and 

{tartly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  v..  from  the  Derwent, 
lere  crossed  by  a  neat  stone  bridge:  the  houses  are 
chiefly  of  stone.  The  church,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  rock,  rising  iierpendiciilarly  above  the  river, 
and  embosomed  In  frees,  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  perpen- 
diruliir  English  style,  with  a  square  tower  at  its  W.  end  : 
the  living  Is  a  reclotj'  (anr..  val.  32(1/. ),  in  the  gin  of  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln.  There  are  also  four  places  of  worship 
for  VVesleyan  Metho<llsts.  Inclependints,  and  other  dis- 
senters, with  uttiiched  Snnday-schiHiis.  providing  religions 
Instructliin  for  tictwoen  400  and  .'HKI  ciiildren  of  Iwth 
si'xca.  There  Is  also  an  endowed  school,  for  clothing 
and  edurafing  3(1  buvs.  In  IN3U,  a  cottun-mlll  employed 
about  3(10  hands  ;  it  has,  also,  a  large  paper-mill ;  and  the 
lead  mines  In  tlie  iiciKhlinurlng  liills  empiov  about  IM) 
hands.  A  mnseiiin  of  niineraloi;y,  esfabllshetf  here  a  few 
yiMirs  ago,  cimt.iiiis  a  great  many  viiliialile  specimens  of 
ore,  Ikv.,  pociillar  tn  tliis  district.  Visiters  purchase 
c  mslderable  qiiantllii's  of  Derbysliire  spar.  Hut  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  liihab.  is  on  the  supply  of  those 


MAULMAIN. 

who  come  here  during  summer,  to  use  the  mineral  wa- 
ters ;  which  are  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  glandular 
affections,  scrofula,  bilious  disorders,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  diabetes.  The  springs,  which  first  attracted 
notice,  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  In  1698,  when  the 
first,  oroldbath,waii  built,  are  about  IJm.S.  of  Matlock, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river ;  and  here  are  the  hotels, 
libraries,  and  lodging-houses,  to  which  the  visiters 
chiefly  resort.  Other  two  springs  have  been  discovered, 
each  of  which  is  now  enclosed,  with  a  handsome  edifice, 
conveniently  fitted  up  with  baths  and  pump-rooms.  The 
waters  have  a  temperature  of  about  <i6°  or  6H°  Fahr.,  and 
hold  in  solution  only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  nf 
lime,  their  specific  gravity  being  less  than  that  of  ordinary 
water:  it  would  hence  appear,  though  having  a  lower 
temperature,  greatly  to  resemble  the  Buxton  and  Bristol 
waters. 

The  scenery  of  Matlock-dale  is  peculiarly  picturesque 
and  romantic,  diversified  with  rugged  beetling  crags, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  fine  verdure  of  the  valley ; 
the  most  prominent  objects  being  the  High  Tor  and 
Masson  Hill.  The  former  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
about  300  (t.,  the  upper  half  of  wliich  is  a  broad  mass  of 
naked  lirown  rock,  from  which  fragments  often  fall  into 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  ifielow,  obstructing  tlie 
clianii'?!,  and  greatly  increasing  tlie  impetuositv  of^  the 
stream  after  heavy  rains.  Opposite  the  High  Tor,  but 
of  a  less  bold,  though  iollier,  character,  is  Masson  Hill ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  arc  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
rising  about  7S0  ft.  above  the  river,  and  not  only  over- 
looking the  whole  dale,  but  commanding  an  extensive 
firospect  over  a  considerable  part  of  Derliyshirc.  Wil- 
ersley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  son  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  stands  on  a 
commaniling  eminence  E.  of  the  Derwent.  (Fart.  Rep,; 
I'riv.  Iiijiirm.) 

MAUCHLINE,  a  neat  village  nf  .Scotland,  co.  Ayr, 
on  an  eminence  I  m.  N.  from  the  river  Ayr,  27  m.  S.  by 
W.  Glasgow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1364.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church,  and  a  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Associate  .Synod.  It  has  a  woollen  mill,  which  em- 
ploys about  2.5  hands :  and  hand-loom  weaving  and  t.ira- 
bonring  for  the  Ohisgow  manufactures  employ  about 
20(1  hands.  It  has  also  a  manufacture  of  beautifully 
jointed  and  varnished  wooden  snuff-boxes,  similar  to 
those  miidc  at  Cumnock  and  Laurence  Kirk.  There 
are  4  scliools  in  the  town,  of  which  3  arc  endowed :  2 
subscription  libraries,  and  a  savings*  bank.  The  villiige 
of  Catrine  (I.  !)Ca.),  is  3  m.  S.E.  from  the  town. 

This  place,  trifling  as  it  is,  has  been  "  married  to  Im- 
mortal verse."  Burns  lived  for  nearly  9  years  at  the 
farm  of  Mossgiei,  J  in.  N.  of  the  village:  and  Mauchline 
was  the  birth-place  of  "  bonnic  Jean,"  and  is  the  scene  of 
two  of  his  inimitable  poems,  "  The  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
"  The  Holy  Fair." 

MAULMAIN,  or  MOULMEIN,  a  sea-port  town  uf 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  British  prov.  Martaban, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Than.lueng,  having  N. 
the  Birmese  town  of  Martaban,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  VV.  the  island  uf  Balu,  which  serves  as  a 
natural  breakwater  to  defend  the  port  from  the  heavy 
seas  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  from  the  W., 
KKI  m.  S.S.E.  Kaiigoon,  27  m.  N.N.E.  Amherst;  lat, 
16°  30'  N.,  hing.  97*  Slf  E.  It  was  founded  so  late  ns 
I82.V  when  the  site  was  selected  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  as 
eligible  as  well  for  a  commercial  as  a  military  station,  it 
is  almut  200  II.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plains  stretch  eastwards  from  it  towards 
the  mountains.  Its  port  is  good,  and,  from  its  extensive 
command  of  internal  navigation,  it  promises  to  liecumea 
consiiierahle  emporium.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  teak,  timber,  and  rice  ;  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable export  of  tobacco,  stic-lac,  betel-nut,  ivory, 
cutch,  cocoa-nut,  Ike.  The  Imports  consist  principally 
of  Kuroiiean  cotton  goods,  and  marine  stores.  I'lie 
principal  trade  of  the  place  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Kangoon,  and  Pinang  ;  but.  in 
1837,  a  direct  trade  was  cominifncod  with  London.  Stun- 
building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have 
no  recent  accounts  of  the  imp. ;  liiit,  probably,  it  Is  ndt 
under  R,(MI0  or  10,(100.  An  Engllsli  newspaper  (the 
Miinlinnin  Chronicle),  ftoin  which  we  borrow  tlic  fol. 
lowing  details,  Is  publLihed  once  a  week:  — 
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MAUllA  (SANTA). 

<•  In  order  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  decided  increase 
of  our  trade  in  1H37  over  the  preceding  year,  we  place 
the  totals  to  and  from  each  port  in  juxtaposition. 

"  From  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  imports  have  in- 
created  nearly  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  exports  two 
lacs  and  a  half.  Among  the  importi,  the  increase  la 
found  chiefly  under  the  head  of  marine  stores,  spirituous 
liquors,  and  articles  of  European  and  Birmese  manufac- 
ture. Among  the  exports.  It  is  found  in  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  rice  and  timber.  Under  the 
head  of  Imports,  we  may  notice  that  Ave  lacs  of  rupees 
were  received  during  the  year  Into  the  government 
treasury ;  to  which  may  be  added,  what  does  not  appear 
in  our  statement,  about  half  a  lac  of  rupees,  perhaps, 
from  the  Mauritius,  for  the  purchase  of  cargoes  of  rice 
and  timber.  Under  the  head  of  exports,  also,  it  would 
not,  we  think,  be  Improper  to  Include  the  estimated 
value  of  the  vessels  built  and  launched  during  the  year 
at  the  several  dock-yards.  The  following  is  a  very  rough 
estimate :  — 
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Ii.'),090 

-    - 

- 

375,(K)0 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  the  mode  in  which  our.state- 
ments  are  drawn  up  requires  any  particular  explanation. 
The  word  *  Sundries'  may  be,  perliaps,  thought  too 
comprehensive;  but  we  have  divided  it  among  articles  of 
ICiiropcan,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Birmese  produce  or 
manul'acture. 

"  The  following  Is  a  statement  of  the  Imports  into 
Maulmain  from  the  neighbouring  Shan  staten  during 
1837:  — 
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"  Of  the  exports  to  those  states,  we  can  procure  no 
detailed  statement.  Little  else,  however,  is  taken  to 
them  from  heni-e  but  piece  goods,  either  European  or 
native,  the  value  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
about  60,000  rupees. 

"  Taking,  then,  into  consideration  the  various  items 
above  alluded  to,  and  which  are  not  brought  into  our 
statements,  we  shall  have  the  following  as  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1S37  :  —  Imports, 
20,92.27.'>  reals ;  exports,  11,03,410  reals." 

MAUKA  (SANTA)  (an.  Leucat),  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  channel  about  100  yards  broad,  and  so  shal- 
low, as  In  some  places  to  be  fordahlc ;  4H  m.  S.E.  Corfu, 
and  7  m.  N.  Cephalonia,  its  cap.  Amaxichi  being  In  lat. 
33^  .W  15"  N.,  long.  20°  43'  R.    Length,  23  m.  ;  average 
breadth,  8  m.     Area,  about  180  sq.  m.     Pop.,  including 
troops  in  1836,  17,385.      It  is  Intersected  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  N.  and  S.  through  its  whole  extent, 
and  rising  In  some  places  to  the  height  of  3,000  It., 
whence  secondary  ridges  branch  off  In  various  directions, 
forming  a  few  small  valleys  admitting  cultivation :  but 
most  of  the  produce  is  raf-^cd  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
strcti'hlng  about  20  m.   along  the   N.W.    side  of  the 
island,  and  comprising  the  residences  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  pop.   The  soil  Is  generally  very  scanty  ;  and  many 
parts  of  the  surface  exhibit  nothing  hut  bare  rock,  Inter- 
tprrsed  with  small  patches  of  verdure :    Indeed,  only 
,ib(uit  l-8th  part  of  the  surface  Is  capable  of  cultivation. 
In  the  valleys,  the  soil  is  either  alluvial,  or  a  red  loamy 
p.irth.  tenacious  of  moisture.    There  are  no  rivers  ;  and, 
thonf!li    numerous    torrents    flow   from  the  mountains 
during  the  winter  months,  their  channels  arc  quite  dry 
i'l  the  summer.   There  is  a  winter  lake,  if  we  may  so  call 
i'.  about  fi  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  dries  In  summer, 
and  produces  rich  crops.    At  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  It 
» thallow  lagoon  called  the  Venetian  harbour,  now  ra- 
(ildlv  lining  up  by  the  .iccumuLition  of  sand  and  mud,  the 
Iwniis  of  which  are  said  to  lie  exeefKlingly  unhealthy. 
Tile  tem|ierature  of  Santa  Maura,  like  that  of  the  other 
islands,  Is  extremely  variable ;  the  thermometer  in  au- 
tumn often  rising  or  falling  20°  in  24  hours.     In  the 
valleys  It  seldom  falls  to  the  fVeetIng  point ;  but  occa- 
sionally there  Is  snow  on  the  hills.    The  quantity  of  rain, 
and  the  seasons  in  which  it  falls,  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  adjiicent  i>lHiids.     The  low  grounds  are  very  un- 
hraltliy;  and  fever  usually  prevails  at  Amaxichi  during 
i^unimer,  attended  with  a  mortality  In  some  years  of  I  In 
I'J  of  the  pop.:  indeed,  most  of  thu  natives,  except  lliuso 
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living  on  the  mountains,  present  a  very  sh^kly  appear- 
ance. ( Mitfor  Tulloch's  Rf ports.)  The  quantity  of  corn 
raised  in  the  island  Is  barely  sufficient  for  half  the  con« 
sumption  of  Its  Inhab. ;  but  wine,  olive  oil,  and  several 
varieties  of  fruit,  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Tlie 
sides  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture,  and  are  grazed 
by  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Game  Is  plentiful, 
and  bees  form  an  object  of  rural  economy.  The  salt- 
pans near  Amaxichi  produce  annually  from  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  of  basalt,  which,  as  well  as  wine,  oil,  and  cot. 
ton,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  inhab.  are  of 
Greek  origin,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Many  of 
them  are  employed  as  fishermen  and  tailors ;  while 
others,  especially  at  harvest-season,  cross  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  in  quest  of  agricultural  employment. 

It  has  several  good  ports,  and  some  towns  ;  but  none 
Is  of  any  Importance,  except  the  cap.  Amaxichi  (which 
see). 

The  ancient  Leucas  once  formed  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  for  Homer  expressly  terms  It  Ast^v  'Hiriifso,  In 
opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Cephallenla.  So  late  as  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  more 
than  once  conveyed  across  the  isthmus ;  and  Livy  In- 
forms us,  that  it  had  its  peninsular  shape  even  in  the 
Macedonian  war.  I.eucadia,  nunc  insula  et  vadoso 
frelo  qtiod  perfossum  miinu  est,  ab  Acnmania  divisa,  turn 
peninsula  erat  oceidenlis  regione  arctis  faucibus  cohte- 
rens  Acarnaniie.  Quinginlos  ferme passus longar fauces 
erant :  UittB  baud  amplius  centum  et  viginti.  In  his 
angustiis  Leucus  posila  est,  colli  applicnia  verso  in 
orientem  et  Acamieniam.  (Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  17.)  The  cut 
here  mentioned,  called  Diorj'ctus,  was  3  stadia  in  length, 
and,  in  Strabo's  time,  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The 
famous  Leucadian  promontory  (now  Cape  Ducalo)  is  a 
long  ridge  of  white  marble  rocks,  projecting  S.  about 
2  m.,  terminating  in  a  precipice  200  ft.  high.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  Virgil  represents  it 
as  an  object  of  dread  to  mariners :  — 

Mox  et  LcncatK  nimliosa  cacumlna  montis, 

Kt  formidatiu  nautis  aperitur  Apollo.  .,£».  ill.  1274. 

but  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  immortality  of  renown 
to  its  tieing 

The  Lover's  reftige,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave, 

— the  spot  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the 
dtean,  resoWed  either  to  recover  the  affections  of  Phaon, 
or  to  die  In  the  attempt.  (See  Ovidii  Epist.  Sappho 
Phaoni,\\n.  165.,  &c.) 

Not  far  from  the  promontory  stood  the  very  ancient  town 
of  Nericum,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  ti/»nyU4»w  trnXiidtn, 
"a  well-built  city,"  and  of  which  there  are  still  tome 
small  vestiges.  The  position  of  the  ancient  Leucas  is 
fixed  by  Livy  in  the  above  passage  close  to  the  narrow 
strait  which  divides  the  Island  from  Acarnania ;  and 
Dr.  Holland  mentions  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
about  2  in.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  exhibiting  the  remains  of 
massive  old  Greek  walls,  ascending  a  narrow  ridge  near 
the  sea,  and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  whicli  appear 
among  the  vineyards  covering  its  declivity.  (  Travels 
in  Greece,  p.  63. )  The  modern  history  of  Santa  Maura 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
generally ;  and  to  that  article  the  reader  is  referred. 
(HoUanri,  11. 34. ;  see  also  Uodvell's  Greece,  1.  62.,  &c.) 

MAUKITllIS  (THE),  or  ISLE  OK  FHANCE,  an 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  between  19°  58'  and  20°  32'  S.  lat.,  and  57°  iV 
and  .'i7°  46*  E.  long.,  from  70  to  80  m.  N.E.  the  Isle  de 
Bourbon,  and  .MX)  m.  E.  Madagascar.    It  is  an  irregular 
oval ;  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  36  m.  ;  breadth  vary. 
ing  from  18  to  27  m.    Area  estimated  at  nearly  500,(100 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1836,  02,147,  of  whom  29,612  were  whites 
and  free  people  of  colour,  61,045  apprenticed  lahoiircrs 
(blacks),  now  also  free,  and  1,490  strangers.     "From 
whatever  quarter  it  is  approached,  the  aspect  Is  singu- 
larly abrupt  and  picturesque.     The  land  rises  rapidly 
from  the  coast  to  the  Interior,  where  it  forms  three 
chains  of  mountains,  from  I  ,N0O  to  2,000  ft.  in  helglit,  In- 
tersecting the  country  in  dillerent  directions.     Except 
towards  the  summit,  these  arc  generally  covered  with 
wood,  and  in  many  parts  clefl  into  deej)  ravines,  through 
which  numerous  rivulets  lind    their  way   to   the    low 
grounds,  and   terminate  In  about  20  small  rivers,  by 
which  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  well  watered,  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.    Though,  from  its 
mountainous  and  rugged  character,  a  great  part  of  the 
Interior  is  not  available  for  any  useful  purpose,  yet  ex- 
tensive plains,  several  leagues  in  circumference,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  hiiih  lands  ;  and  In  the  valleys,  at  well  at 
along  the  coast,  most  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  either 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  for  raising 
any  description  of  tropical  produce.    Extensive  forest* 
itlll    cover  a  considerable   portion    of   the  districts  of 
Mahtbourg,  the  Savanna,  and  Klacq,  and  In  the  centre 
of  the  Island  are  several  small  lakes.     The  soil,  in  many 
parts,  is  exceedingly  rich,  consisting  cither  of  a  black 
vegetable  mould,  or  a  iM'd  of  stiff  clay  of  considerable 
depth  ;  occasionally  the  cIhv  is  found  mixed  with  iron  or« 
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and  tho  dibris  of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Louia,  and  generally  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lea,  there  Is  but  a  scanty  covering  of  light  friable 
toil  ovur  a  rocky  surface  of  coralline  formation.  The 
wlioln  coast  is  surrounded  by  recti  of  coral,  with  the 
excepthm  of  a  few  openings,  through  which  vessels  can 
approach  the  shore ;  and  at  these  points  the  different 
military  posts  for  the  defence  of  the  Island  have  been 
established.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  climate  of 
this  island  in  different  situations;  the  windward  (or  S.E.) 
side  enjoying  a  lower  temperature  by  several  degrees  than 
tiip  leeward  ( N.  W. ),  owing  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
S.E.  breeie,  which  prevails  during  most  part  of  the  year. 

In  so  far  as  regards  temperature,  rain,  phy.sical  aspect, 
and  diversity  of  climate,  this  island  exhibits  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica ;  though,  being  S.  of 
the  line,  the  se.isons  are  reversed;  summer  extending 
from  Oct.  to  April,  and  winter  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  principal  rainy  season  is  from  the  end  of 
Uecemlwr  to  the  beginning  of  April,  but  showers  are 
frequent  at  all  times.  Hurricanes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  create  great  deviistatioii,  with  much  loss  of  life: 
they  principally  occur  in  January,  February,  and  March. 
"  So  mr  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statistical  returns 
of  the  isianii,  tlie  climate  does  not  exert  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  white  resident  pop.,  though 
It  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  negro  race."  (Tul- 
loch's  Iteport  on  the  Sickness,  tjc,  <if  the  Troops  in  ))'. 
Africa.,  SjC,  p.  3,  4.  c.) 

Previously  to  IH2.i,  the  sugar  and  other  articles  im- 
ported from  the  Mauritius  into  Great  Britain  were 
charged  with  the  same  duties  that  were  laid  on  such 
articles  when  Imported  from  India,  liut,  at  the  epoch 
now  alluded  to,  the  produce  of  the  Mauritius  was  ad- 
mitted into  our  markets  at  the  same  duties  as  W.  Indian 
produce,  which  were  then  materially  lower  than  those 
imposed  on  the  produce  of  our  Eastern  possessions. 
This  alteration  of  the  duties  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
cultivation  in  the  Mauritius,  particularly  to  that  of  sugar, 
which  has  since  been  raised,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  coffee,  cotton,  and  Indigo,  that  were  previously  pro- 
duced In  considerable  quantities,  the  coffee  especially 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Wheat  and  maize  are  raised 
In  small  quantities,  with  yams,  manioc  (Introduced  by  the 
French),  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other  vegetables.  But 
the  island  Is  almost  wholly  Indebted  for  its  supplies  of 
provisions  to  Hlndostan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mada- 
gascar, the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  &c.  Next  to  sugar,  black- 
wood,  or  ebony,  of  wliich  there  is  an  Immense  supply, 
and  tortoise-shell,  arc  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

The  exports  of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  amounted,  in 
ISI'i,  to  less  tiian  one  million  lbs.  In  IHU  they  amounted 
to  1,U34,'294  lbs. ;  and,  in  1818,  to  7,90H,380  lbs.  .Since 
then,  but  especially  since  th<^  modification  of  the  duties 
In  I82.'S,  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  iu 
the  export  of  sugar  from  the  island.  It  amounted  in 
»>.*  iiA. 

1840  10  •  l.i,5J«,7.5.^  I  18.V.  to  .  SI.X'il.SI,'. 

18M  -  -  !il,7,TJ,7fifi     18.16  -  -  6.1,1S7,.117 

18M  -  -  41t,4S»,4l6     18.V  -  -  (;8,47H,874 

1830  -  -  67,9Vn,iJ9<| 

But  the  exports  of  other  things  are  comparatively 
trifling;  having  amounted,  in  IHilK,  to  only  1. '•,819  galls, 
rum,  23,358  Ills,  cloves,  and  064,34)9  lbs.  ebony. 

In  1837,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
1.(135,783/.,  of  which  cotton  manufactures  and  other  arti- 
cles from  Great  Britain  made  315,744/.  'I'lie  total  value 
of  the  exports  (including  77,792/.  for  imports  re-ex- 
ported) during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  ^tl.O.'iO/., 
of  which,  sugar  produced  no  less  than  739,972/. :  of  tlie 
total  export  of  sugar  that  year,  amounting  to  08,478,874 
lb*.,  .57,1.')0,44S  lbs.  were  sliippod  for  Great  Britain, 
7,585,197  Ihs.  for  New  South  Wales,  3,820,7(13  lbs.  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  .small  quantities  for  other 
places.  Among  the  imports  were  .54,0()5.(KK)  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  nearly  .5,(K)(l,(HH)  lbs.  of  wheat,  from  India;  with  con- 
siderable, thiiugli  far  less  extensive,  supplies  from  the 
Cape  and  M.'idagasrar.  During  tlie  same  year,  433  Bri- 
tish ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  95,8.11  tons,  and 
05  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden  of  10,492  tuns,  cnlentd  the 
purls  of  the  island. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  sugar  produced  in  tho  i>iand,  comes 
to  England.  We  have  seen  above  the  distrilintion  of 
the  shipments  in  18.17  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  customs' 
returns,  that  we  imported,  in  1838,  07,874, i28lhai  and,  in 
1839,  09,294.^00  lbs.,  from  the  Mauritius.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  culture  of  sugar  In  the  Mauritius 
has  attained  to  a  maximum.  Indeed,  the  f,iir  prcKump- 
tiun  seems  to  be  that,  in  future,  it  will  decline  rather  than 
increase.  We  found  this  opinion  partly  and  principally  I 
on  the  greater  natural  facilities  enjoyed  l)y  India  for  the 
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not  appear  to  havo  been  lo  prejudicial  to  agricultuni 
as  in  the  W.  Indies.  By  way  of  supplying  the  demand 
for  l.ibour,  a  considerable  number  of  hill-coollei  have 
been  brought  from  Hlndostan  ;  but  it  has  been  con- 
tended, and  we  believe  truly,  that,  despite  the  regulations 
under  which  the  coolies  were  introduced,  tliey  would  be. 
In  fact,  little  else  than  slaves ;  and  their  introduction 
has,  in  consequence,  been  stopped.  Cliinese  settlers 
have  also  been  introduced,  but  not  In  any  considerable 
numbers. 

The  government  is  vested  In  a  governor,  with  a  salary 
of  7,000/.  a  year,  and  a  colonial  legislative  council,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  in  council.  The 
governor  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  an  executive  council, 
composed  of  the  military  officer  second  in  command,  the 
colonial  secretary,  and  the  advocate-general.  The  '.egls- 
lative  council  is  composed  of  15  members,  7  of  whom 
hold  no  official  situation.  Justice  Is  administered  in  a 
supreme  civil  and  criminal  court,  with  three  judges,  a 
petty  court,  from  wiiich  there  is  no  appeal,  and  sucli 
other  minor  courts  as  the  governor  may  see  fit.  Several 
provisions  of  the  old  French  law  continue  in  force.  The 
troops  employed  in  this  command  have  consisted  either 
of  two  complete,  or  the  service-companies  of  three,  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  with  one  company  of  sappers  and 
miners,  and  half  a  company  of  artillery.  The  service- 
companies  of  two  corps,  with  the  head-quarters  of  the 
artillery  and  sappers  and  miners,  are  generally  at  Port 
Louis;  those  of  the  other  corps  are  distributed  between 
the  difTerent  stations  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
having  their  head  quarters  at  Maht'bourg.  The  public 
revenue,  in  183.5,  amounted  to  187,780/.,  and  the  internal 
colonial  expenditure  to  177,740/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
about  10,000/.,  whicii  was  to  be  paid  over  in  aid  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  year, 
on  account  of  the  colony,  amounting  to  78,284/.  (Part, 
Paper,  No.  032.,  Sess.  1840.)  The  greater  portion  of  the 
revenue  Is  derived  from  the  customs'  duties  received  at 
Port  Louis. 

Port  Louis,  or  N.W.  port,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  fat. 
aoo  9*  6"  S.,  long.  57°  28'  41"  E.  Pop.  26,000.  It  is 
situated  at  the  Ijottom  of  a  triangular  hay,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  rather  difficult.  Every  vessel  approaching 
the  harbour  must  hoist  her  flag  and  Are  2  guns  ;  If  in  the 
night,  a  light  must  be  shown,  when  a  pilot  comes  on 
board,  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
It  Is  a  very  convenient   port   for  careening   and   re- 

f lairing,  but  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  dear.  In  tho 
lurricane  months,  the  anchorage  of  Port  Louis  is  not 


good,  and  It  can  then  only  accommo<late  a  few  vessels, 
The  streets  arc  tolerably  regular  ;  but  the  houses  are 
low,  and  are  principally  built  of  wood.  It  has  ex- 
tensive, but  generally  very  filtliy  suburbs.  It  suffered 
severely  from  fire  in  1810,  and  from  the  cholera  in 
1819.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pretty  strongly  forti- 
fied. At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town  arc  some  ex. 
tensive  and  commodious  barracks  ;  and  about  {  m.  dis- 
tant is  the  hospital,  on  a  peninsula  of  coral  rock,  jutting 
into  the  sea.  Mahebourg,  In  a  healthy  situation  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  was  opened  to 
ships  from  distant  countries  in  1836. 

The  Mauritius  has  numerous  small  dependencies  lie- 
tween  lat.  3°  and  20°  S.,  and  long.  .VP  and  70°  E.  Tlio 
chief  of  these  are  the  Seychelles  Islands,  between  lat.  4° 
and  5",  about  9.30  m.  N.  from  the  Mauritius  ;  one  of  which, 
Maiie,  i.s  10  m.  long,  by  from  3  to  4  m.  broad ;  fertile, 
well-watered,  very  healthy,  and  having  a  nop.  of  alioiit 
7.IHI0.  Mahe,  its  chief  town,  lias  on  its  N.E.  side  about 
100  wooden  houses,  and  a  g.irrlson  of  30  men. 

The  Mauritius  was  discovered,  in  150.5,  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Dutch  took  possession  of  It  in  l.5'^8,  and  named 
it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice.  They  made  a 
settlement  in  it  in  1044,  which,  however,  they  abandomci 
early  in  the  next  century.  The  French  having,  in  l(l.";7, 
occupied  Bourl>on,  sent  occasional  settlers  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, .lud,  on  its  evacuation  by  tlie  Dutch,  they  esta- 
blished a  regular  colony  In  the  island  In  171.5,  of  wWdi, 
however,  tliey  did  not  take  formal  possession  till  1721. 
But  tlie  real  founder  of  this  important  settlement  was 
the  justly  celebrated  M.  dc  la  Boiirdonnaye,  appointed 
governor  in  1734.  The  Isle  de  France  had  hitherto 
been  neglected  for  that  of  Bourbon,  and  was,  at  tli'! 
arrival  of  the  new  governor.  In  the  most  impoverished 
and  disordered  state  imaginable.  But  M.de  la  Bour- 
donnaye  immediately  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
island,  which  its  two  excellent  harbours  rendered  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  any  Euro|ican  power  haviiiif, 
or  wishing  to  have,  possessions  In  India;  and  he  set 
about  its  improvement  with  a  zeal,  sagacity,  and  sue- 
...  ci?8S    that   have  rarely  been  equalled,    and  never  lur. 

culture  of  the  cane,  and  partly,  also,  on  the  iiiHiieiice  of    passed.     Besides  extending  the  culture  of   the  sugar 


the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  lessening  the  tupjily  of  labour 
In  the  island. 
The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius  does 

*  ThM«  are  French  Itn.,  and  Ate  about  8  tier  rent,  ilcuvior  th  in 
lSii|llili  llw. 
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cane,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  he  Introduceil  the  ina- 
iiiuc  Irom  S.  America,  and  cinnainoii,  cloves,  pepper, 
&c.,  from  the  Dutch  islands ;  though  the  latter,  with 
the  exception  of  cloves,  have  not  answered  his  ex|ie(U 
atiuiit.    He  flxed  the  seat  of  government  at  Port  Louis, 


In  Iniln  met  T 
'""■•!,  Ill  174 
nuiri^l  for  iniil 
i«-iiiir  ihe  tni,f 
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which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  ai  well  aa  forti- 
fled ;  and  conatructed  numeroua  roada,  aquedurts,  and 
other  uaeful  public  wnrka.  His  administration  continued 
only  fur  1 1  years  ;  and  in  that  short  space  he  contrived  to 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country,  and  rendered  it 
a  most  prosperous  and  valuable  colony.*    Even  after  the 

Eossessions  of  France  in  India  had  all  fallen  into  our 
ands,  the  Mauritius  continued  to  be  of  importance  to 
her,  and  proved  how  justly  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  had 
apiireeiatcd  its  capabilities  as  a  naval  station.  It  was 
estimated  that,  during  the  flrst  10  years  of  last  war,  the 
value  of  the  British  ships  captured  hy  privateers  and 
other  cruisers  from  the  Mauritius  amounted  to  2,50O,0OU/. 
At  length',  a  formidable  armament  being  sent  against  it 
in  1810,  it  surrendered  to  our  arms,  and  was  deHnitively 
ceded  to  us  in  1815. 

Every  Imdv  knows  that  this  island  la  the  scene  of  St. 
Pierre's  inimitable  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  wreck 
of  the  St.  Geran,  so  striking  and  affecting  an  incident 
in  the  story,  is  a  real  event,  which  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1744.  (See  Almanac  de  I'Isle  Maurice  pour 
IKM  ;  and  Pail.  Papers.) 

M.'VYBOLE,  a  bor.  of  borony  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  distr.  Carrick,  of  which  it  la  the  cap., 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  .S.  exposure,  8  m.  S.  Ayr, 
and  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Glasgow.  Pop.,  in  1837,  4,000.  The 
town  consists  mainly  of  an  antique  well-built  street,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  modern  buildings.  The  su- 
periority of  the  old  houses  is  owing  to  Maybole  having 
liovn,  in  ancient  times,  the  town  residence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Carrick  ;  and  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  28 
baronial  mansions  are  still  more  or  less  entire.  Of 
these  the  most  imposing  is  "the  Castle,"  once  occupied 
by  the  Karl  of  Cassillia,  the  principal  part  of  which  la 
still  atanding.  The  only  modern  building  ia  the  parish 
church,  erected  in  1808.  There  is  also  a  dissenting 
cliapel.  Hand-luom  weaving,  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  cotton  manufactures,  is  extensively  carried  on, 
employing  from  GOO  to  800  hands.  The  weavers  are 
mostly  Irish ;  boys  and  females  also  engage  in  the  work, 
and  perpetuate  the  poverty  inseparable  from  the  busi- 
ness. A  weekly  market  is  held  in  the  town  ;  and  it  has 
a  bank,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  parish  school  and  the 
other  schools  bear  a  good  character.  There  are  2  sub- 
scription, and  2  circulating,  libraries.  Poor-rates  have 
not  bt'i'ii  introduced  ;  but,  when  occasion  requires,  the 
inhab.  and  landownera  submit  to  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  meet  the  case. 

Maybole,  being  the  cap.  of  the  baillery  of  Carrick,  was 
the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  district  previously  to  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1747.  The  remains 
of  Crossraguel  Abbey  are  situated  close  to  the  town,  on 
the  W.  A  celebrated  disputation,  which  lasted  three 
days,  between  Quintin  Kennedy,  one  of  its  abbota,  and 
John  Knox,  took  place,  in  1561,  inahouae  in  Maybole, 
now  "  the  Red  Lion  Inn  ;"  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  it 
ended,  as  is  universally  the  case  with  such  disputes,  in  a 
drawn  battle,  each  party  claiming  the  victory,  and  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  demolished  his  antagonist.  ( il'Cric's 
Jiihn  Knox,  p.  241.  ed.  1839;  Kew  Statitlical  Account  of 
Scotland,  \  Aurt/iire,  p.  348.) 

MAYENNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.W.,  formerly 
comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Maine ;  between  lat.  47°  4.V 
and  48°  34'  N.,  and  long.  0°  y  and  1°  20*  W.,  having  N. 
Manche  and  Orne,  E.  Sartiic,  S.  Maine-et-LoIre,  and 
W.  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  ,')5m.  ;  average 
breadth  about  30m.  Area,  .514,868 hectares.  Pop.  (1836) 
3.'>2.,58li.  A  mountain  chain,  though  of  no  great  height, 
bounds  Maycnne  to  the  N.,  from  which  two  ranges  strike 
olfto  the  S.,  one  forming  the  E.,  and  the  other  a  part  of 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  dep.  It  slopes  generally  from  N. 
to  S.,  in  which  direction  it  Is  intersected  near  its  centre 
by  its  principal  river,  the  Maycnne.  The  latter  rises  in 
tlic  dep.  of  Urne,  about  12  ni.  W.  Alencon,  running  at 
first  S.W.,  and  afterwards  generally  S.,  through  the 
di'ps.  of  Maycnne  and  Mainc-et-LoIre ;  in  tlic  last  of 
wliich,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  and  Loire,  it  assumes 
tlie  name  of  the  Maine,  arid  falla  Into  the  Loire,  after 
an  entire  course  of  nearly  130  m.  (.See  also  Maink-et- 
LoiiiB.)  Mayenne,  Laval,  Chateau-Gontler,  and  Angers, 
are  on  its  l)anks.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  this 
dep.  In  1834  it  was  supposed  to  comprise  3.'i4, 2118  hrctiires 
of  arable  land  ;  C!),338  do.  pasture  ;  2«,37'Jdo.  woods  ;  and 
24,429  do.  heaths,  wattes,  &c.  More  corn  is  grown  than 
is  required  for  home  consumption.     In  1835,  the  total 

firiiduce  was  reckoned  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  hccto- 
ifrus,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  cider  is  said  by  Hugo  to  be  about  (iOO.fXX)  hect. 
■Sciine  inferior  wine  ia  prmluced,  but  in  small  quantities 
only.  Flax,  hemp,  cheanuts,  and  some  other  fruits, 
are  the  other  principal   products.      Property  Is  very 

*  The  signal  services  rendered  hy  M.  de  Is  nourilnnn.iye  here  nnd 
in  India  met  with  il  inoKt  uHf^ateful  rutinii.  (hi  Inn  return  to 
Fr.iiirc,  tn  174H,  he  was  lliruwn  into  the  ILislile,  where  he  wah  hn- 
niuri^l  for  more  than  three  >eari,  without,  ivi  It  tunud  nut,  there 
tn'inu  the  smallest  found.itlnn  for  anv  one  of  tlie  cliarne.t  inaile 
aL'.)in»t  Itltn  !  lie  died,  the  vtt-ttin  of  titts  diiicraceful  treatment,  in 
1 7V).    (See  Bii>griiphit  Vnivtridlff  art.  Mahif  ik  ia  Hviiriioniuifji.) 
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much  subdivided ;  and  many  of  the  farms,  or  rather 
patches  called  cloieriei,  are  so  very  small  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  the  uae  of  the  phmgh,  and  are  cultivated 
by  the  spade  onlyl  In  1835,  of  8<i,503  properties  subject 
to  the  contribution  fonciere,  27,137  were  assessed  at  lest 
than  5  fr.,  13,009  at  from  5  to  10  fr.,  and  13,231  at  from 
10  to  '20  fr.,  and  only  17  were  assessed  at  1.000  fr.  or 
upwards.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  occupiers  are  generally  destitute  of  either 
capital  or  enterprise,  and  strongly  attached  to  routine 
practices.  In  laiO,  there  were  about  214,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  144,000  sheep  In  the  dep.;  the  produce  of 
wool  being  estimated  at  i7.'>,000  kilogr.  a  year.  The 
woods  yield  excellent  timber,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  ship-building.  Some  extensive  manu- 
factures of  linen  stuiTs  and  yarn  were  formerly  esta- 
blished at  Laval  and  Ch&teau-Gontier.  But  though 
these  have  fallen  off,  the  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  in- 
cluding printed  handkerchiefs,  &c.  of  the  dep.,  still 
enjoy  a  nigh  reputation.  The  iron  trade  of  Mayenne 
is  of  considerable  importance ;  and  it  also  furnishei 
superior  paper.  It  is  divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief 
towns,  Iiaval  the  cap.,  Mayenne,  and  Cli&teau.  Gontier. 
It  sends  5  mems,  to  tlie  Ch.  of  Dep.;  ninnher  of  electors 
(1839),  1,716.  Total  public  revenue  (1831 ),  (!,(I86,  21 1  fr. ; 
and  expenditure,  In  the  aameyear,  3,791,930fr.  (Hugo, 
art.  Mayenne  ;  Official  Tables. ) 

Mayenne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  above  dep., 
cap.  arronil.,  on  both  sides  the  Mayenne,  18  m.  N.N.E. 
Laval.  Pop.  (1836)  8,7!H).  The  town- proper  stands  on 
the  right,  or  W.,  bank  of  the  river ;  the  portion  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  though  comprising  a  third  of  the  entire  pop., 
being  only  a  suburb.  They  are  connected  by  a  bridge. 
This  ia  an  ill-built  town ;  ita  streets  are  steep,  irre. 
gular,  and  inconvenient,  and  its  houses  old  and  odd- 
looking.  The  castle  of  Mayenne,  founded  in  the  8th 
century,  made  tome  figure  in  the  wars  l>etween  England 
and  France ;  having  sustained  several  sieges,  especially 
one  in  1424,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
after  resisting  four  successive  assaults.  It  is  now  in 
ruins,  and  ia  separated  by  a  planted  promenade  from  the 
linen-hall  of  the  town. 

Mayenne  has  two  par.  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gootl 
town-hall,  &c. ;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics ;  the  former  of  which  haa,  however,  greatly  de- 
clined of  late  yeara,  while  the  latter  haa  increaied. 
{Hugo,  art.  Mauenne ;  Guide du  Voyagcur.) 

MAYN,  or  MAIN,  a  river  of  Central  Germany,  which 
has  its  source  In  Bavaria.  It  is  formed  by  the  union, 
about  24  m.  N.  \V.  Bayreuth,  of  the  White  and  Red 
Mayn ;  the  former  rising  in  the  Fitchtelberg,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Frankenjura,  about  8  m.  S.S.Ii.  Bayreuth. 
The  resulting  river  flows,  with  a  gentle  current,  gene- 
rally W.,  but  with  avery  tortuous  course ;  first  traversing 
the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Franconia,  in  Bavaria, 
then  dividing  liesse-Caaael  and  Naasaii,  on  the  N.,  from 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.,  and  intersecting  the  terrl> 
tory  of  Frankfort;  till  it  ultimately  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
nearly  opposite  Mentz,  after  an  entire  course  of  about 
2.30  m.  'Though  shallow.  It  is  of  equal  depth,  and  is  na- 
vigable throughout  7-8ths  of  its  extent,  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Regnitz,  near  Bamberg.  The  Mayn 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  means  of  tratHc  ;  and 
Frankfort,  especially,  owes  all  ita  conaequenre,  at  a  com- 
mercial city,  to  this  river.  But  few  rivers,  at  least  in 
civilised  countries,  presenting  such  facilities  for  improve- 
ment, have  been  more  neglected  ;  and.  In  addition  to 
other  inconveniences,  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
tolls  levied  on  the  Mayn  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  its 
navigation.  A  vessel,  in  passing  from  the  Rhine  to 
Wertheim,  in  Baden  has  to  pay  tolls  amounting  to  23 
krcutzers  per  cwt.,  or  14s.  a  ton,  beaidea  feea,  &c.  A 
commission  has,  however,  been  recently  appointed,  for 
examining  the  state  of  the  river,  and  introducing  some 
improvements.  The  Mayn  will,  probably,  at  no  distant 
period,  form  a  part  of  the  line  connecting  the  Rhine  anil 
the  Danube;  a  canal  having  been  already  commenced, 
which  Is  to  run  from  Dietfiirth,  on  the  Altmiihl,  to 
Bdinberg,  on  the  Regnitz.  Besides  the  Regnitz,  the 
Tauber,  Miimling,  and  Gersprenz  are  its  chief  aWiientt 
from  the  S.,  and  the  Rodacn,  Saale,  Kinzig,  and  Nidda 
from  the  N.  Bayreuth,  Bamberg,  Wurlzburg,  Aschaffen- 
burg,  Hanau,  OH'enhach,  and  Frankfort  are  either  on,  or 
immediately  adjacent  to,  the  banks  of  the  Mayn.  (Diet, 
(iioe. !  Berghaus i  Private  Inform.,  S/c.) 

AIAYNOUTH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Kildare,  on  the  Lyall  Water,  an  affluent  of 
the  LIfl'ey,  14  m.  W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,0;>3.  U  it 
without  trade,  and  depends  principally  for  its  support  on 
the  contiguous  college.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  once  occu- 
pieil  by  the  family  of  Kildare. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  wop 
founded  in  1795,  for  the  ediu'atlon  of  persons  designed 
fur  the  Rom.  Cath.  ministry  in  Ireland.  It  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  n  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the 
Horn.  Cath.  archbishops  are  members  ex  iifflcio,  the  re- 
U  4 
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mitlndcr  Itcing  lelectcd  from  the  CatlioHc  hlerarcliy  and  I 
noblUty,  in  the  proportion  of  7  of  tlie  former  to  C  of  the 
latter.    An  a<lditloniil  board  of  control  was  appointed  by 

Parliament  in  IHCO,  conditing  of  the  lord-chancellor  of 
reland,  the  chlpf  juaticoi  of  the  Quenn'a  Bench,  Com.  : 
mon  Picas,  and  Exrhequcr,  the  4  K.  Cath.  archbishops,  > 
iind  the  Earl  of  KIngall.  This  board  holds  triennial, 
or.  If  necessary,  more  frequent  visitations,  and  has  power 
to  examine  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  college. 
The  chief  functionaries  of  the  ettabilshment  are  the  pre- 
sident, vice-president,  and  3  deans ;  besides  whom,  there 
are  3  professors  of  Divinity,  and  5  others,  giving  In- 
struction in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science. 
The  number  of  students,  on  the  lirst  opening  of  the 
classes.  In  170.%,  amounted  only  to  W ;  but  it  has  since 
progressively  increased  to4SII,at  which  it  is  limited, by  the 
Inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  admit  of  further  augmentation. 
The  funds  consist  principally  of  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  8,028/.,  and  2,000/.  a  year  are  derived  from  do- 
nations and  bequests.  The  Income  Is  applied  to  the 
mainti'nanco  of  an  order  of  senior  students,  nominated 
from  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces,  who  not  only 
pursue  the  higher  courses  of  study,  but  are  also  required 
to  tula>  part  In  the  business  of  instruction.  Their  num- 
ber is  limited  to  20,  each  of  whom  has  an  allowance  of 
GO/,  a  year,  half  being  deducted  for  board,  and  other  col- 
legiate expenses.  Thirty  bursaries  have  likewise  been 
founded  of  difliirent  annual  amounts,  from  30/.  down- 
wards. Two  other  orders  of  students  have  been  formed, 
under  the  name  of  pensioners  and  half-pensioners,  the 
former  paying  21/.  a  year,  and  the  latter  half  that  sum, 
for  board,  &c.  Each  free  student  pays  an  entrance-fee  of 
8  guineas,  but  the  pensioners  p.iy  only  4  guineas.  The  free 
students,  of  whom  tlivre  are  2ri(),  are  appointed,  after  ex- 
uminatinii,  by  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses,  and  are 
supplied  gratultouslywith  lodging,  commons,  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  courses,  wliien  ordinarily  occupy  7  years. 
Tlie  students  belong,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  K.  Catholic  farmers  and  oc- 
cupiers. Public  examinaticms  are  held  twice  a  year.  The 
site  of  this  establishment  Is  a  tract  of  54  acres,  adjoining 
the  town  ;  and  the  l)uiidings,  which  form  three  sides  of 
a  quadrangle,  comprise  tne  chapel,  refectory,  library, 
lecture-rooms,  dormitories,  and  professors'  residences. 
The  library  ciiutains  about  10,000  vols.,  cbiclly  on  tlieo- 
logical  subjects. 

"  There  is  much  room  for  doul)t,  whether  the  advan- 
tages anticipated  by  government  from  this  institution 
have  been  realised ;  or,  If  realised,  whether  they  are  not 
more  than  countervailed  by  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages. There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion,  among 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  educated  at  Maynooth  are  less  Intelli- 
gent, less  liberal,  and  less  gentlemanly  In  their  manners, 
than  their  predecessors;  and  we  should  be  inclined,  on 
general  grounds,  to  think  that  this  must  be  the  case. 
J'he  Catholic  clergy  educated  abroad  were  generally  of  a 
superior  class  to  those  educated  at  Maynooth ;  the 
scholastic  instruction  they  received  in  the  foreign  semi- 
naries was  not,  perhaps,  better  than  what  they  now 
receive  at  home;  but  it  Is  pretty  certain  that  their 
sclentlflc  and  general  education  was  incomparably  su- 
perior, and  that  they  were  less  imbued  witli  sectarian 
prejudices.  The  pupils  at  foreign  seminaries  mixed 
much  more  with  the  world,  especially  with  the  upper 
classes,  than  those  educated  at  Maynooth  ;  their  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  were  consequently  much  greater, 
and  iheir  minds  were  necessarily  liberalised  by  their 
familiarity  with  tastes,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
widriy  difrerent  from  their  own. 

"  '1  he  students  now  at  M.iynooth  belong,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  Catholic 
farmers  and  occupiers.  The  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subjected  appears,  Judging  from  its  effects,  to  be  well  iitted 
for  forming  skilful  controversial  .divines,  and  zealous 
Catholics :  but,  in  all  that  tends  to  expand  and  liberalise 
the  mind,  it  Is  exceedingly  defective  ;  and  the  society  of 
the  student  during  the  (wriod  of  vacation,  provided  he  lie 
alioweil  to  leave  the  college.  Is  better  calculated  to  in- 
crease than  to  lessen  the  dificicncy.  It  Is  dilticult  to  see 
how  this  unfavourable  state  of  things  is  to  be  amended. 
.Some  have  proposed  niiening  the  general  classes  of 
Trinity  College  to  II.  (.atholics  as  well  as  Protestants ; 
and  others  have  suggectcd  the  formation  of  a  new  esta- 
blishment, where  clergymen  of  both  sects  might  t>e 
educated,  the  literary  ami  icntlfic  classes  being  com- 
mon to  all  the  students;  I  there  being,  at  the  same 
time,  separate  courses  of  tlieology  by  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant professors,  for  the  students  of  each  persuasion. 
Either  of  these  plans  would,  no  doubt,  materially  weaken 

Erejudlces,  and  Introduce  greater  liberality  of  opinion  ; 
ut  both  the  one  and  the  other  arc  oppostnl  by  great 
and,  we  fear,  all  but  Insurmountable  obstacles."  (Slat. 
Ace.  of  Bhtith  Kmpire,  vol.  II.  p.  38.'i— 388.  > 

MAYO,  a  marlt.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  of 
which  It  occupies  the  N.W.  portion  ;  having  N.  and  W. 
the  Atlantic,  E.  Sligoand  ItoscuDimou,  and  S.  (Jalway. 
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Area,  1,36S,048  acres  ;  of  which  42B,I24  are  nnlmproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  57,940  water,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Loughs  Mask,  Conn,  Carra,  &c.  The  coast- 
line is  extremely  Irregular,  from  its  being  more  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea  tliaii  any  other 
part  of  Ireland.  On  the  W.  It  Is  fenced  with  numerous 
Islands,  and  It  has  several  fine  harbours,  of  which,  how- 
ever, very  little  use  Is  made.  It  has  every  variety  of 
surface,  rising.  In  parts,  Into  high  mountains  and  rugged 
wastes ;  but  comprising,  also,  a  large  extent  of  compara- 
tively flat  and  fertile  land.  The  substratum  Is  generally 
limestone ;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  and  the 
humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  It  Is  better  suited 
for  grating  than  for  tillage.  Property  In  a  few  hands. 
There  were  formerly  some  very  extensive  grazing  farms 
in  this  CO.,  but  their  number  and  size  have  been  very 
greatly  diminished  within  the  last  half  century.  I..and 
lieing  here  Indispensable  to  existence,  the  competition 
for  small  patches  Is  quite  intense  ;  and  It  is  said  that  any 
amount  of  rent  t\\cX  may  be  asked  is  sure  to  be  promised,! 
It  was  formerly  usual  to  let  land  on  the  village,  or  part- 
nership, system  ;  but  of  late  years  this  practice  has, 
luckily,  been  getting  into  disuse.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  con-acre  system  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  ■ 
and  this  is.  If  possible,  worse  tlian  the  other.  ( See  anU, 
p.  40.)  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  cuU 
tlvation,  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  occupiers 
of  land  has  deteriorated,  and  is,  at  present,  as  bad  as 
possible.  Average  rent  of  land,  8j.  Gd.  per  imp.  acre  ; 
but  the  best  grazing  lands  fetch  above  4n<.  per  Irish  acre. 
Iron  used  to  be  made  in  this  co. ;  the  works  have,  how- 
ever, been  long  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
fuel.  It  has,  also,  some  valuable  slate  quarries ;  but 
its  mineral  riches  have  been  but  very  impcriectly 
explored.  Tlie  linen  manufacture,  which  had  been 
pretty  widely  dilTused,  has  materially  declineil,  and  its 

ftiaco  has  not  been  occupied  by  any  other  department  of 
ndustry.  Principal  rivers,  Moy,  Ouishden,  Deal,  Owen- 
more,  and  Robe.  Principal  towns,  Castlebar,  Ballina, 
and  Westport.  Mayo  is  divided  Into  9  baronies  and  68 
parishes.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C,  both  for  the 
CO.  Registered  electors,  in  1830-40,  2,185.  In  1831,  Mayo 
had  U3,3(j7  Inhab.  houses,  6,5.207  families,  and  366.328  in- 
hab.,  of  whom,  I79,!>95  were  mules,  and  186,733  females. 
MAZAMET,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Tarn,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Arnctte,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarn,  32  m.  S.S.E, 
Albl.  Pop.,  1836,  4,438.  Its  pop.  and  prosperity  are 
increasing  :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth ; 
several  dyeing  establishments  and  p,iper-mills,  and  con- 
siderable annual  fairs  for  cattle,  wool,  &c. 
MAZANDERAN,  a  prov.  in  the  N.  of  Persia  (an.  a 

fiart  of  Hyrcunia,)  separated  from  Irak-Adjemi  by  the 
ofty  ridge  of  Klburg,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspi,in 
Sea,  E.  by  Khorassan,  and  W.  by  Ghilan.  Length  from 
VV.  to  E.,  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  50  m. ;  area,  10,000 
sq.  ra.  Pop.  150,000  (exclusive  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Kadjars,  Kodjavends,  and  Modanlus.)  The  S.  parts  of 
the  prov.  are  mountainous,  abounding  with  oak-timber, 
and  lull  of  swamps  ;  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing 
the  finest  rice  in  vast  quantities.  Besides  many  smaller 
streams,  the  Mazandcran  has  two  principal  rivers,  both 
having  their  sources  in  the  Klburz  mountains,  and  falling 
Into  the  Caspian  Sea.  With  respect  to  temperature,  tlie 
prov.  may  be  divided  into  a  warm  and  cold  climate,  tlie 
former  being  that  of  the  flat  country  near  the  sea.  and 
tlie  latter  that  of  the  mountain-region  :  in  all  parts,  how- 
ever, the  climate  Is  extremely  variable  with  resfiect  both 
to  temperature  and  moisture.  (Fraser's  Caspian  Sea, 
p. 48.)  Winter  and  spring  are  the  healthiest  seasons; 
fur  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  heats,  such  cxb.i- 
lations  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes  overspreading 
this  part  of  Persia,  as  to  render  the  air  most  insalubrious. 
Agues  and  dropsies,  rheumatism  and  eye-discises,  are 
the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have  generally  a 
sallow  and  bloated  appearance.  Heavy  rains  fall  In  ()i  t., 
Nov.,  and  Dec. :  snow  also  falls,  but  never  lies  ionj;  on 
the  ground  ;  and  in  spring  tlie  rivers  almost  invariably 
overflow.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  most  importnia 
branch  of  agriculture.  Cotton  and  sugar,  also,  are 
raised  ;  but  the  canes  are  small,  and  the  produce  is  dark, 
moist,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  Tobacco  does  not 
succeed,  nor  is  opium  much  cultivated,  thougli  the  poppy 
grows  abundantly.  Barley  is  sown  occasionally  in  spring 
as  a  green  crop  for  horses  and  cattle :  it  is  cut  about  the 
middle  of  May,  after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and 
planted  with  rice.  Wheat  Is  little  cultivated,  and  i.s  of 
had  quality ;  but  excellent  flour  Is  imported  from 
Astrakhan.  Unhuskcd  rice  Is  used  as  dry  food  for  horses 
and  mules.  Silk  was  formerly  raised  only  In  small  quan- 
tities, but  it  appears  that  since  the  government  monopoly 
'  e.tsed  some  few  years  ago,  more  attention  has  iR-en  paid 
to  It,  and  its  price  has  fallen.  The  trade  of  the  prov. 
Is  chiefly  with  Russia  in  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  Mhlcli  it 
exchanges  for  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  corn, 
toliacco,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  inliabs.  are  described  as  "  vain,  ignorant,  and  ar- 
rogant, considering  themselves  as  persons  of  mighty  iin- 
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portance,  tuperlor  to  all  strangcri.  Their  ignorance  of 
every  thing  beyond  their  own  prov.  la  profound  to  a 
degree  hardly  credible.  Their  bigotry  In  religious  mat- 
ters is  excessive,  though  chiefly  confined  to  r>irms  ;  for 
there  are  few  who  do  not  transgress  every  article  of  in- 
hibition :  all  of  them  drinic  strong  liquors  and  eat 
opium."  In  thnir  appearance  and  dress  tiicy  greatly  re- 
semble other  Persians,  but  swarthy  and  almost  black 
men  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  elsewhere. 
The  natives  are  regarded  as  the  most  warlike  of  tlie 
Persians ;  and.  In  tne  time  of  Timnur  Bee,  they  lio- 
fended  their  retreats  and  castles  with  so  much  coura^'' 
and  ability,  as  to  secure  their  independence.  'I'his  prov. 
Is  also  said  to  have  been  the  grand  seat  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Sefeed  Deeve  (or  White  Demon)  and  Rus- 
tom,  prince  of  Zablestan  ;  and  the  relief  of  his  sovereign, 
who  had  been  besieged  in  the  city  of  Mazanderan,  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  exploits  recorded  in  the  lire  of  the 
Persian  hero.  The  chief  cities  are  Sari,  Baifrosh,  Fcr> 
rabad,  and  Amul.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are 
open,  well  built,  and  delightfully  situated  either  ou  ver- 
dant hills  or  in  fertile  and  well-watured  valleys.  Among 
the  numerous  public  works  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  is 
a  m<ignlflcent  causeway  of  great  length,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Caspian.  The  pavement,  even  now,  is 
perfect  In  many  places,  though  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
repaired.  In  some  places  It  Is  above  20  yards  wide, 
with  ditches  on  each  side ;  and  on  it  are  many  bridges, 
under  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  rice-fields. 
(Fraser's  Trav.  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian;  Kin- 
ncir,  Stc. ) 

MAZZARA  (an.  Emporium,  or  Massnra),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Sicily,  on  its  W.  coast,  intend.  Trapani,  cap. 
distr.,  on  the  Salcmi  (an.  Maxxara),  at  its  mouth,  11 
m.  S.E.  Marsala,  lat.  37°  3V  66"  N.  i  long.  12°  24'  E. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  8,363.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of 
Saracenic  construction,  flanked  by  small  square  towers, 
and  has  an  old  ruinous  castle  at  its  S.W.  angle.  The 
domes  of  its  churches  give  Mazzara  an  imposing  aspect 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  contrast,  on  entering  the  town,  is 
no  less  striking.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  filthy, 
and  swarm  with  pigs :  tiie  public  buildings,  for  civil 
purposes,  are  large,  heavy,  and  mean ;  and  those  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  being  very  numerous,  we  need 
nut  wonder  that  it  should  have  become  a  common  saying, 
"  that  every  house  In  Mazzara  has  a  priest  and  a  pig ;" 
the  latter  l)eing  by  far  the  more  useful  animal  of  the 
two.  The  principal  square  has  a  singular  appearance, 
from  the  antiquated  style  of  its  architecture ;  pro- 
bably of  the  I  Ith  century,  from  Its  having  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Count  Roger  destroying  a  Saracen,  over  the 
cathedral  gate.  Besides  the  cathedral,  an  edifice,  re- 
markable for  its  fine  cupola,  the  principal  buildings  in 
this  square  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the  senate-house, 
and  tiie  residence  of  Count  Oazziri.  "  In  the  cathedral 
porch  are  preserved  three  sarcophagi ;  the  finest  of  them 
b'jars  a  bas-relief,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  the  second,  the  rape  of  Proserpine ;  the  third, 
and  most  inferior,  the  Calydon  hunt.  At  the  convent  of 
St.  Michael  is  a  Roman  tomb,  and  some  marble  inscri|i- 
tiuns  ;  these,  with  a  small  collection  of  Punic,  Saracenic, 
and  Roman  coins,  are  nearly  the  sum  of  the  antique 
remains.  Nor  are  there  any  modern  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts."  (Smythe's  Sicily,  i26.)  Mazzara  has  an  hos- 
pital, a  college,  and  a  theatre.  Its  port,  which  now,  as 
ni  antiquity,  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Salcmi, 
is  convenient  enough  for  boats  and  small  craft,  but  larger 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  exposed  roadstead, 
in  from  H  to  10  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  of  the 
port  is  ornamentcil  by  a  statue  of  St.  Vitus,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  town,  in  whose  honour  a  festival  is  held  here 
ill  August.  Notwitlistanding  liie  badness  of  its  port, 
Mazzara  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  It  has  a  carrica- 
luir,  for  the  warehousing  of  corn,  of  whicii  it  exports 
considerable  quantities  ;  and  it  nV.i)  exports  pulse,  wine, 
fruit,  fisli,  barilla,  madder,  oil,  aii.l  »uap.  (Smyth's  Sicilff, 
224-228,  &c.) 

JIazzara,  or  Emporium,  was  taken  by  storm  by  Han- 
nibal, previously  to  his  commencing  the  siege  of  Seiinus  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance in  antiquity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt, 
were  Sicily  subject  to  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment, capable  of  developing  its  gigantic  resources, 
that  Mazzara  would  rise  to  very  considerable  distinction 
as  a  siiipplng  port.  It  was  here  that  the  Saracens  landed 
when  they  invaded  and  conquered  Sicily.  {Smythe,  ubi 
supra  i  Ancient  Universal  History,  xvii.  3ik).  8vo.  ed. ; 
Huare's  Classical  Tour,  Sfc,  1.  75—77.) 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon,  called  the  tlarobca, 
being  a  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  is  witnessed  on  this 
part  of  the  Siclilan  coast.  "  Its  approach  is  announced 
by  a  stillness  In  the  atmosphere,  and  a  lurid  sky  ;  when 
suddenly  the  water  rises  nearly  2  ft.  above  its  usual  level, 
and  rushes  into  the  creeks  with  amazing  rapidity ;  but,  in 
a  few  minutes,  recedes  again  with  equalveloclty,  disturb- 
ing the  mud,  and  occasioning  a  noisome  eflluvia  ;  during 
its  cuntinu'-tnce,  the  fish  float  quite  helpless  on  the  turbid 
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surfiice,  and  are  easily  taken.  These  rapid  changes  ge- 
nerally continue  from  half  an  hour  to  upwards  of  two 
hours,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the  S., 
«ifich  quickly  increases  to  heavy  gusts."  Captain  Smyth 
has  aome  specul.itions  as  to  the  cause  of  this  siugiilar 
phenomenon,  for  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  his  work. 
(Smyt/ie's  HIelly,  pp.  224— 22H.) 

^n'' ATH,  a  marlt.  co.  of  Ireland,  on  Its  B.  coast,  pror. 
Loiiister,  having  S  the  i  js.  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  anil 
Cavan,  "'.  Westmcatli,  .S  King's  Co.  and  Kildare,  and 
G.  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  567,127  acres,  of 
wliich  only  alioul  5,600  are  said  to  be  unimproved  or 
'  iste.  Surface  inortly  flat,  or  only  slightly  undulating ; 
&0I'  clay  or  loam,  on  Imieitone  or  gravel,  and  generally 
very  Icrtiio.  Grazing  used  forineriy  to  be  the  principal 
oecupatifii ;  hut,  since  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
tillage  has  bo  ii  graduall}|  extending,  and  Is  now  spread 
over  more  tiiun  't-.'iths  of  tiie  co.  Notwithstanding  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  favourable  situation  of  Meath, 
the  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlie 
occupiers,  are  alike  bad.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  Introduced ;  corn  frequently  follows  corn 
for  a  long  series  of  years ;  when  falluwii  no  occur,  tliey 
are  in  general  wretchedly  executed,  so  that  the  land  is  in 
general  foul  and  in  bad  order.  Latterly,  however,  a 
better  system  has  b<>gun  to  make  Its  way  into  the  co., 
and  the  stock  and  Imnicmcnts  of  husbandry  have  been  a 
good  deal  ameliorated.  Even  the  better  sort  of  farmers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  badly  lodged  ;  and  the  cabins 
of  the  cottiers  and  labourers  are  in  the  last  degree  filthy 
and  wretched.  Potatoes  constitute  }  of  the  (aoA  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  ;  oatmeal  and  churned  milk  are  some- 
times added,  but  they  rarely  taste  butchers'-meat,  the 
pig  being  usually  sold  to  assist  in  paying  the  rent.  There 
are  some  large  estates ;  but  property  is  better  divided 
than  in  most  Irish  cos.  Tillage  farms  vary  from  5  to  SO, 
and  some  few  extend  to  100  acres.  Average  rent  of  land, 
18<.  an  acre,  which  Is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Irish 
CO.,  except  Dublin.  Minerals  and  manufactures  of  no 
Importance,  Irish  language  pretty  generally  spoken. 
Principal  river,  tiie  Boyne.  Principal  towns,  Navan  and 
Kells.  Meath  is  divlcled  into  12  baronies  and  147  pars. 
In  1831,  it  had  29,796  inbab.  houses,  31,632  families,  and 
176,826  inhab.,  of  whom  88,903  were  males,  and  87,833 
females. 

MEAUX  (an.  Jatinum,  ailerwards  Meldi),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  .Selne-et- Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  both  sides 
the  Marne.  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge, 
24  m.  E.N.E.  Paris.  Pop.,  in  1836,  7,774.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated,  and  is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  ramparts 
have  been  laid  out  in  public  walks  ;  and  it  has  some  good 
promenades  along  the  river,  and  a  spacious  public  square. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  edi. 
flees  In  France,  was  l>egun  in  1282,  but  not  finished  till 
the  16th  century :  it  is  328  ft.  in  length,  137  ft.  in  breadth; 
the  height  of  its  vault  being  I.W  ft.,  and  that  of  its  tower 
213  ft.  Its  choir  and  sanctuary  are  extremely  elegant ; 
but  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  containing  the' 
remains  and  monument  of  Bossuet ;  who,  having  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux  in  I6.S1,  continued  In 
possession  of  the  see  till  his  death.  In  1704.  The  contro- 
versial writings  of  this  great  glory  of  the  Galilean  church 
display  extraordinary  learning  and  acuteness ;  but  it  is 
to  his  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle,  and  his  Orai- 
sons  t'unebres,  that  he  Is  mainly  indebted  for  his  Impe- 
rishable renown.  Exclusive  of  tiie  cathedral,  the  public 
buildings  comprise  the  episcopal  palace,  in  which  is  tlie 
writing-table  of  Bossuet,  a  public  library,  with  14,000 
vols.,  the  college,  town-hall,  theatre,  two  asylums,  a 
Protestant  and  two  par.  churches,  and  cavalry  barracks. 
Meaux  has  manufactures  of  cotton  stufl's,  earthenware, 
and  glue.  Numerous  flour-mills  are  constructed  on  the 
M.arne,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Paris,  and  the 
town  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  this  and  other  articles  of 
farm  produce :  its  tratlic  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ca- 
nals of  Ourcy  and  Cornlllon.  Meaux  is  very  ancient :  it 
was  made  a  bishopric  In  375 ;  was  twice  sacked  by  the 
Normans  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  was  annexed  to  tlio 
French  crown  by  Piiiiippe-ie-Bcl.  The  French  Pro- 
testants first  preached  publicly  In  this  town,  and  it  was 
the  first  to  abandon  the  league,  and  submit  to  Henry  IV. 
( Hugo,  art.  Seine-et-AIarne,  &c. ) 

MECCA,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  eastern 
world,  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  .ind  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  pilgrims  or  harijis  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  in  Arabia,  prov,  El-Hedjaz.  51  m. 
E.  from  the  port  of  Djidda  (which  see),  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  270  m.  S.  by  K.  Medina  ;  lat.  21°  28'  17"  N.,  long. 
40°  15'  E.  Pop.  28,000.  ?  This  celebrated  city,  which, 
being  forbidden  ground  to  Christians,  was  known  to 
Europeans  only  through  indirect  and  suspicious  informa- 
tion from  Mohammedans  or  African  renegades,  was  a 
few  years  ago  visited,  in  disguise,  by  Burckhardt ;  who 
has  given  a  verv  full  though  rather  tedious  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  localities,  climate,  inhabitants,  government, 
religious  ceremonies,  and  pilgrim  visiters,  not  only  of 
this   city,   but  also   of  Medina   (which  sec).      Mecca 
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(literally  meaning  "  the  place  of  assembly,"  but  pom-  |  Kimlia,  or  Holy  House,  which  occupies  tlio  centre  of  the 


pously  entitled  by  the  Arabs  Om-el.Kvra,  "mother 
of  towns,"  and  Bebd-al-Atni^n,  "  region  of  the  faith- 
ful,") stands  in  a  long,  narrow,  barron,  sandy  valli-y, 
running  N.  and  S.,  called  In  the  Koran  "the  valley 
without  seeds."  It  Is  a  straggling  town,  ne>nrly  2m.  in 
length,  but  nowhere  more  than  about  TiUU  paces  in 
breadth  ;  the  streets,  which  are  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
dusty,  are  generally  wider  than  those  of  other  eastern 
cities.  The  handsomest  entrance  is  from  Djidda,  the 
S.  W.  quarters  comprising  some  of  the  best  houses  ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  ino.sque,  which  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  Mecca,  there  are  3  or  4  other  good  streets  ;  the 
best  of  which,  perhaps.  Is  the  Meeaa,  the  great  resort  of 
the  Turkish  pilgrims,  and  the  noisiest,  as  well  as  most 
frequented,  part  of  the  town.  "  Indeed,"  says  Burck- 
hardt,  "  the  Mesaa  resembles  a  Constantinopolltan  ba- 
zaar. Many  shops  are  kept  by  Turks  from  turope  and 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  sale  of  swords,  watches,  copi«s  of 
the  Koran,  and  second-hand  Turkish  dresses ;  and 
there  are  numerous  venders  of  pies,  sweetmeats,  *c. 
Here,  too,  are  numerous  colTec-houses,  crowded  during 
the  lladj  from  3  in  the  morning  till  1 1  at  night ;  baroers' 
shops,  auction  rooms,  &c.  W.  of  the  Mesaa  branches  olT 
n  street  called  Soucyga.  or  the  I.lttle  Market,  which 
though  narrow.  Is  the  neatest  street  In  Mecca,  being  re- 
gularly cleaned  and  sprhikled  with  water.  Here  the  rich 
India  merchants  offer  for  sale  their  piece-goods,  Cash- 
mere shawls,  muslins,  perfumes,  Mecca  balsam,  aloe- 
wood,  civet,  SiC,  strings  of  ciiral,  necklaces  of  carnellan, 
(eal-rinrs,  and  various  kinds  of  China  ware,  and  Abys- 
■inian  staves.  In  fact,  the  Soucyga,  being  the  coolest 
>p<it  In  the  town  during  inld-day,  is  on  that  account  the 
most  frequented  ;  and  here  all  the  gentlemen-Anr/yu  take 
their  morning  and  evening  lounge,  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  hear  or  tell  the  news."  (liuickhardt's  Arabia,  I. 
21i— '21!).) 

The  quarter  called  Shamye  Is  likewise  well  built, 
being  chieHy  inhabited  by  merchants  or  olemai  (cli'tgy) 
attached  to  the  mosque,  and  frequented  at  the  pilgrim- 
time  by  merchants  from  Damascus;  In  whose  shops  are 
found  silks,  cambrics,  gold  and  silver  thread,  hand- 
kerchiefs, carpets,  dried  fruits,  pistachios,  &c.  Near 
those  last  mentioned,  also,  is  another  respectably-built 
quarter,  cal'eil  Oarara,  inliablled  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  ..atlve  merchants.  These  are  certainly 
the  best  parts  of  the  town,  comprising  lofty  stone 
houses,  often  3  stories  high,  surmounted  by  handsome 
terraces,  and  (what  is  unusn.il  In  eastern  touns)  having 
rows  1,1  uindows  fronting  the  streets.  The  town,  how- 
ever, Is  not  lighted,  is  scantily  supplied  with  w.iter,  and 
contains  many  quarters,  which,  in  tilth  and  closeness, 
might  vie  with  the  dirtiest  iiarts  of  tWinsLintinople. 
Tliouah  once  walled  on  A  side^,  .Meecii  is  at  present 
entirely  open ;  but  the  neighbouring  nii.untalns  are 
snIHciently  high  to  form  a  toh  r.ibly  strong  li.irrlcr 
against  an  enemy ;  and  nu  tlo'  rising  grounil  .S.  of  the 
city  stands  the  great  castle,  a  massive  square  structure, 
with  thick  w.'Uls  and  solid  towers,  comprising  a  bomb- 
proof niagaiine,  a  reservoir  for  water,  and  accoinmo- 
dathm  for  I.Oddinen.  With  this  exception,  Mecca  may 
1k'  said  to  be  almost  destitute  of  public  Imlldlngs;  for  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  sherlf!:,  though  handsome,  are 
meri'ly  private,  and  luit  large  dwillings.  ani  the  /;/,- 
(/ci'jiM,  or  Colleges,  are  now  ciiiiveri,  ,1  either  Into  store- 
honses  or  l<iil)[inf;s  for  pilgrims,  rhi-  ,  in'nnistance  is,  no 
ilonht.  attribulalile  t.i  the  veneration  ol  tlie  iiiMi|ile  icir 
their  holy  hi.M,e,  aiul  this  ieiling  pri'vi  iits  them  irom 
eriMtlog'any  s.  ncture  whiili   might  seem  to  riv.d  the 


great  ohji-et  of  their  afl'eetion. 

■|'he  lliiinllah,  niherttlse  railed  El  llnnim 
glory  of  .Mecca,  and  the  niort  of  every  pious  Mussul- 
m.oi  who  re>!,irils  the  liijnmlion  of  the  Koran*,  l«  a 
building  by  O'l  means  rcMuarkahle  ritiier  lor  size  in 
beauty;  standing  on  low  groinid.  In  an  olilimg  en. 
ilii»ure  aliout  ;)."'(l  ft.  in  hiigtli  ami  ;)OII  It.  In  briMdth, 
liirmed  by  (olcinnade*.  riMiled  with  mnnenins  small 
^la^tered  c  iipola<,  supported  by  4.>o  pillars,  about  'io  (t. 
in  hi  ight,  i>(  marble,  or  Mecca  slom>.  The  liitiiile  has 
been  so  often  ruined  and  reo.iiri'd.  that  It  lias  no 
traces  of  reunite  antli|nlty.  Tin'  wnlls,  arches,  and 
miooels  at  the  angli'»  of  the  liMlMlng  an'  gaiiilily 
piiinli'd  in  '.tripes  ol  vi'llou,  red,  ami  Mne  ;  but  p.ilntiiigs 
oi  lloueri  In  the  n.'iial  .MiisMilmaM  kIvIi'  an'  nowhere 
seiii,  ami  the  col"nnaile<  are  very  (■lumsiiy  paved.      I'he 

*  "  Tlirt  whn  Kltnll  dMirllrti,  anit  iil»,lnni  llir  wjer  of  «»<«i,  niul 
li  inliT  mrii  fri»i,(  *i,HittK  On-  li"'l>  tuitplp  "«*  .^t" »,  a,  hIiI,  Ii  ^f  ti.i»,. 
ilf,)M,inti^l  fiT  N  I'll,,,  "f  wor ■),)),  UMli,  All  liit-tt,  til*'  liilisl'U.itit 
therfif  .411(1  Oil-  .IrAf'uiT  )i,t«i'  .in  i.,)unI  Unlit  ti>  vull  It,  —  hihI  «hiM,i- 

rv,r«liAil  ^t'l'k   lin| I'lv  til  iiriititni' M,  Ml- Mill  i  4llBr  tiliti  tii  tiial,'  Ik 

IOi,.viiti.  Oirniciil.  t  .ill  III  ttilnil.  wlifii  wt-  Kit.r  ltii>  .lif  t4  Dir  Iiiiiim. 
Ill  Ihr  I  :,aIni  I'lir  nil  aIinIi.  iiiiio  .VIirAlmiil,  '.A>lnH  l>"  mrf  n*.ii,liUr 
n,i»  lliiiiu  Willi  iiM' .  mill  ,  'I'^iisr  iin  Ihhim'  lur  |titf.i.  mIih  i  iiiii|iii,.  It, 
[liiil  Willi  Maiiil  iifi  Anil  Ihim  (tiiwn  In  wiir,!,!)!-  Ami  |iriN  Uliii  iiiitii  ttif 
iM-,1.1^  H  *,ilriiiii  l'll|#rlinii<(r,  l*.|  them  (diiir  mil"  thii'  imi  fiMit,  aiuI  mi 
rtiTv  li*An  I  tiiirl,  niOvrtiic  iriHti  rvpr*  iIihMiiI  thaiI.  Ilmt  tlirv  iiin*  l« 
H'liiI'VM-'  ill  till'  AilvAli'nu,Ht  lAllll  ll  A,  I  Ttir  In  llicul  llnllt  111*.  ^I.IIMIK, 
Anit  niA»  nminumt  llir  ii.iiiiv  tit  Hint  in  lln"  aI'ih.ihiwI  i1a*«."  Siitr't 
A'  'r4fl,  lit.  41- 


closure,  and  Is  the  great  attraction  for  all  pilgrims, 
lays  claim  to  a  far  more  remote  origin  than  that  of 
Mohammedanism ;  and,  though  we  may  safely  doubt  the 
alleged  fact  of  its  having  been  built 'by  Abraham  and 
Islimacl,  assisted  by  the  angel  Gabriel  I  f  there  can  lie 
no  question  that  Its  genuine  antiquity  ascends  bejond 
the  Christian  ffira.      In  all   probability,  the  Kaaba  la 
alluded  to  by  Diodorus    Kiciilns,  when  speaking  of  a 
temple  held  in  superior  sanctity  by  all  Arabian;.    In  the 
second  century  Maximus  Tyrius  attributes  to  the  Arabs 
the  worship  of  a  stone  ;  and  this.  If  not  identical  with.  Is, 
at  any  rate,  analogous  to  the  "black  stone"  of  Mecca, 
which,  as  Gibbon  justly  remarks,  is  deeply  tainted  with 
the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  (Uinbori,  Ix.  247.) 
The  Kaaba,  which  was  all  but  rebuilt  in   16'.<7,  after 
having  suffered  great  diimagc  from  >lre,  is  an  oblong 
massive  structure,  IS  paces  in  length,  14  do.  in  breadth, 
and  from  35  to  4fl  ft.  in  height ;  Its  door  lieing  coated 
with  silver,  and  emljelllshed  with  gold  ornaments.     At 
the  N.K.  corner,  near  the  door,  is  the  "black  Stone" 
previously  alluded  to,  obligingly  brought  by  the  angel 
Ciabriel  as  biscontributliui  to  the  building:  it  forms  pa.'t 
of  the  sharp   aujfle  of  the   structure,  4  or  !>  ft.   above 
the  ground  ;   beuig  oval-shaped,  7  Inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  dark   brown   colour,  somewhat  resembling  lava ; 
and   surrounded  by  a  bonier  of  cement  and  silver,  to 
prevent  Its  being  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  nf 
the  pilgrinii.      Round  the  building  is  a  broad   marble 
pavement ;  and  at  the  S.K.  corner  Is  another  stone,  much 
revered  by  all  visiters,  but  if  a  less  noble  origin,  and  less 
holy  than  the  other.  The  4  sides  of  the  k.iaba  are  covered 
with  a  curtain  of  embroidered  black  silk  stuff,  culled  the 
hcsona,  annually  brought  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
lladj,  and  renewed  with  some  iu>t  very  decorous  ceremo- 
nies.   The  holy  fountain  of  Zem-zem,  (said  to  be  that  so 
opportunely  found  by  llagar,  when  her  son  Ishmael  was 
dying  of  thirst,)  which  supplies  the  town  with  water  for 
dtinkingoY  ahtution  (Its  use  for  otherpurposes  being  for- 
bidden), is  enclosed  In  a  substantial  square  building, 
having  a  handsome  marble-faced  entr,ince,  with  marble 
basins  for  ablution,  and  a  room  appropriated  to  the  pil- 
grims, who  come  her|  in  crowds  to  taste  the  miraculous 
fountain.  Krum  before  dawn  till  near  midnight,  the  well- 
room  is  constantly  filled  with  visiters ;  all  nf  whom,  if 
not  disposed  to  buy  the  services  of  the  atteiulant,  may 
themselves  draw  freely  from  the  well.     Various  stories 
are  afloat  respecting  the  origin  and  virtues  of  this  sacred 
spring,  which,  of  course,  are  all   believed  liy  ortliiKlnx 
visiters,  few  of  whom  leave  Mecca  without  carrying  away 
some  of  the  water  in  copper  or  tin  iiottles,  to  give  away 
to  their  friends,  and  for  their  own  use  during  illness,  and 
their  ■dilution  after  death.     These  are  the  chief  build- 
ings within  the  enclosure  ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered as  consecrated,  except  during  the  hour  of  prayer  ; 
for  .It  other  times,  barbers,  and    all    kinds   of    retail 
vendors,  porters,  Idlers,  ^c,  are  to  be  met  with  at  every 
turn.    U'urckharrit,  vol.  I.  p.  V7N. )     In  several  parts  of 
the    colonnade,    public   schools  are    held    for    the    In- 
struction of  young  children  ;    while.  In  other  parts,  a 
few  professors  deliver  theological  lectures,  which  meet, 
liowever,  with  little  patronage  from  the  pilgrims,  who, 
with   all   their    anxiety   to   visit    the    holy   liouse,  lire, 
like   all    Turks,  too   muib   attached  to  the  rtolic  far 
iiirnti'  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  doi-trines  either  of 
thi'olo^i.ins   or    men   of  science.     The   exterior  of  the 
m(i..i(iie  Is  iiilorncil   with  seven  iinadiangular  mimireu, 
Iriiin  the  sninmits  of  which  a  view  is  iibtalneil  of  the 
busy  scene  around.  There  are  lii  gates,  di«triliiiled  uiili- 
mil  the 


out  any  order  or  symi 
,  the  chief  1  formed   by  the   siirroui 


order  or  symmetry  ;  and  the  outside  walls  are 
unding  houses,  which  during  the 
iiilvrimiige  are  let,  at  enormniis  rents,  to  the  wealtliiiit 
liailjli.  uitli  wliom  It  Is  a  grand  object  to  be  as  ne.ir  ,n 
possible  to  the  hiily  Iniuse.  The  windows  ot  these  hiiii»r« 
overliiok  the  liii  Insure  ;  and  heine  their  iii  copiers  ;in' 
enabli'il  to  join  in  maiiv  of  the  iniisi|iie  services  wlthciiit 
stirring  from  Ininie.  The  lervice  nl  the  mosi|Ue  oi  cn|iic> 
a  va-l  miniber  of  peiiple,  as  the  IniAuis,  Miillis.  otllceri 
of  the  /em-tem.  Mueddliis,  Olenias.  lamplighters,  .iiiil 
menial  servants,  all  of  whom  reci  Ive  regular  iiay.  Iie«lilu 
shailiigthe  present'  made  by  the  pilgrims.  The  ren  nun 
of  the  tiiosipie  «ire  lornierly  very  extensive;  hut  il« 
wealth  has  greatly  deilined.  imr  does  It  nnw  possess  .my 
treasures  exi  ept  a  h'w  golden  lamps,  the  estalilMiiiiriit 
bi'liiu  kept  np  alniiKl  u  holly  at  the  expense  id  llie  snit.iii 
The  first  olllier  of  the  mosque  Is  the  \ffi//<  ft  lliiriwi,  iir 
Harden,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  K.iaba,  receiven  tlu' 
I  llgrlnis'  contrlliutliins.  ami  directs  the  repairs  nf  the 
biiilillng.  Next  to  him  Is  tlii'  Aga  of  the  eunuchs,  a  IhhIj 
of  abiiiit  40  negroes  who  perhirin  the  duty  of  nollie  nl 
llci'is  111  the  temple  ;  preventing  disorili  rs,  and  tta>liiM|i 
and  suei'ping  the  pavement   round  the  KaMba.     In  the 

I  I  'Itn'  I  iiriiiiis  ri'AiIrr  U  ri'finrnl  f.ir  .\  vi-r;,  tiill  .irrniiiit  of  Ihr  irn 
I  illlliiiury  iiinliin*  riiterlnlnisl  hv  Ihr  MiiliAiiiiiiMtAni  i,.h|K'' liiiu  ilm 
.  uilnln   mill  milliiiiiiv   iif  Ilir    lisnhi,  to  llnri  hhAlill't  I'tlfAi  I*  rn'tn 
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time  of  the  Kamadan,  or  great  festival,  the  moaque  is 
particularly  brilliant ;  not  only  from  the  number  of  pll- 
grims  of  every  age,  rank,  and  nation  within  (he  enclosure, 
but  also  from  the  thousands  of  lamps  which  illuminate 
the  colonnades.  On  tlic  termination  of  the  Hadj,  how- 
ever, the  temple  .issumes  n  very  different  appearance. 
Disease  and  mortality,  caused  by  fatigue,  unhealthy 
lodgings,  bad  fare,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute  desti- 
tution, fill  the  mosque  with  the  sick  and  dying  ;  all  of 
whom  are  anxious  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  expiring  In 
view  of  the  Kaaba,  of  receiving  the  Imam's  prayers,  and 
of  being  sprinkled  with  the  sacred  water  of  Zem-zcm. 
Whoever  enters  Mecca,  whether  pilgrim  or  not,  is  en- 
joined by  the  law  to  visit  the  temple  immediately,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  worldly  concern  before  he  has  dis- 
charged that  solemn  duty.  Certain  religious  rites,  such 
as  walking  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba,  and  reciting 
certain  prayers,  are  performed  in  the  interior  of  the 
mosque ;  then  comes  the  ceremony  of  walking  seven  times 
between  the  hill  of  Szafa  and  Mernna ;  and,  lastly,  the 
pilgrims  must  submit  to  have  their  heads  shaved  by  the 
barbers  of  the  mosque.  All  these  cerermoies  must  be 
repeated  by  every  Mussulman,  who  enters  Mecca  from  a 
journey  farther  than  two  d.iys'  distance  ;  and  they  must 
be  again  more  particularly  performed  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  a  hill  al)out  l.'i  m.  E.  of  Mecca,  to 
which  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray,  and  which, 
on  this  account,  is  esteemed  particularly  sacred  by  all 
Mohammedans. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  mount  is  often 
immense :  Burckhardt  says  he  counted  .ibuut  3,0(10 
tents  dispersed  over  the  surrounding  plain  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  were  without  tents : 
between  20,000  and  S.S.OflO  camels  were  to  be  seen  scat- 
tered among  the  pilgrims,  whose  numbers,  he  concludes, 
must  have  exceeded  70,000.  The  camp  was  from  3  to  4 
m.  long,  and  lietween  I  and  2  m.  in  breadth.  But  we 
suspect  that  these  returns  are  very  decidedly  beyond 
the  mark  ;  and  the  taste  for  pilgrimages  is  now  rapidly 
declining  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  A  visit 
to  Arafat  is  indispensable  to  the  pilgrims  ;  none  by  any 
chance  omit  it ;  nor  ran  the  title  of  Hadji  be  assumed 
except  by  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Mecca,  like  Jerusalem,  boasts  of  many  places  rendered 
sacred  by  tradition.  The  birth-places  of  Mohammed 
and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  tomb  of  his  wife  Iladija, 
and  the  cell  where  the  prophet  wrote  the  Koran,  are 
shown  to  the  pilgrims,  who  are  expected  to  make  contri- 
butions for  their  maintenance.  But  a  visit  to  these  placet 
forms  no  Item  of  religious  duty ;  and  but  few  depart  in 
any  way  from  the  prescribed  routine,  as  such  acts  wouhl 
interfere  with  their  profits  either  as  merchants  or 
liegg.irs,  and  thus  frustr.ito  a  very  important,  if  ni>t  cliief, 
object  of  the  expedition. 

Th((  inhab.  of  Mecca  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Heiljiiz  Bedouins,  either  foreigners  or  the  oflspring  of 
foreigners.  The  ancient  tribe  of  Koreysli,  to  which  Mo- 
liamined  belonged,  is  almost  extinct ;  and  there  are  now 
in  Mecca  only  three  or  four  Koreysh  families,  the  head  of 
one  of  which  is  the  Nayb,  or  keeper  of  the  great  mosque. 
The  neighbourhood,  linwever,  of  the  great  mart  of 
Djlilila,  the  annual  arrival  of  immense  caravans,  and  the 
holy  house,  attract  thither  vast  multitudes  of  strangers ; 
a  portion  of  whom  remain  behind,  and  settle  permanently 
in  the  el'.y,  adopting  Arabian  lialiits,  and  intermarrying 
with  the  native  pop.  The  most  numerous  are  the  de- 
scendants  of  .Vralis  I'rom  Yemen  and  llaiiramaut;  next 
to  tlii'ni  in  nuinliers  are  those  of  llindno,  Kgyplian, 
Sjrian,  African,  and  Turkish  origin  ;  besliies  whoni  there 
arc  I'ersians,  Afl'glians,  Kurds,  and  peoiile,  in  short,  of 
almost  every  Mohammedan  nation,  all  of  whom  are  care. 
III!  in  preserving  a  traditional  knowledge  of  their  ori- 
ginal country.  The  iiihah.,  however,  tlniugh  dlfl'ering 
kii  nnich,  nationally  ccnisidered,  v  "nr  tin'  same  sort  o( 
ilrcis,  have  tlu'  same  customs,  anil  care  much  less  for 
national  costume  and  manners  tjwiii  in  any  other  part  of 
tlie  I'.ast.  Their  colour  is  a  yeilimish  iirouii;  and  in 
lialnres  they  closely  resemble  the  Bedouins:  the  lower 
classes  are  generally  stoid.  ullli  muscular  limbs,  wiiile 
the  higlier  orders  are  liistin^iulsheil  by  tlieir  meagre 
iinaclated  forms  and  black  plereing  eyes.  All  classes  are 
liinii  iif  dress,  and  the  earnings  of  Ihi'  poor  are  nnislly 
spent  <m  clothes.  Tlii'  women  wear  Iniiian  silk  gowns, 
Willi  large  iiliie  strljied  trousers  reaching  to  the  iinkies, 
anil  a  white  kind  ol^  hood  to  cover  the  face.  Tliert  are 
lew  families  in  miHlerale  circumstances  that  do  nut  keep 
sU\es,  most  of  whom  are  Niiliiaiis  and  Ahytsiiiians, 
iironght  thitlier  from  the  port  of  .Siiakim  :  m»iiy  Af- 
riran  remalea  are  kept  as  conciiliines  ,  and,  In  case  of 
their  having  issue,  the  masters  usually  legitimate  the 
oir>priiig  by  marrying  them.  Tin-  sale  of  coneiiliini's  is 
ciinllneil  to  the  iiiiildle  and  lower  classes;  the  more 
ve.illhv  regarding  the  priullce  as  disgraceful.  The  In- 
hab. or  Mecca,  as  also  ot  DJiilda  and  Meillim.  are  lar 
more  lively  and  commiiniratlve  than  either  the  Hyrians 
or  I'.gyptlnns,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
Hedoiifnt.     Indeed,  vivarlty  of  temper,  aculc  Intellect, 


sagacity,  and  tuavlty  of  manner,  are  characteristics  of 
almost  all  the  native  inhab.  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  proud,  Independent  spirit,  for  which  they  are 
equally  remarkable,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cringing 
servility  of  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  and  Syria.  Keligion 
exercises  little  control  over  them  ;  and,  though  tliey  arc 
proud  of  aping  the  manners  recorded  of  Mohammed, 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Koran,  few  Mussulmen 
are  so  inattentive  to  the  moral  duties  inculcated  by 
the  I'rophet  Fur  the  most  part.  Indeed,  they  exhibit 
great  profligacy  of  character.  Drunkenness,  gambling, 
cheating,  false-swearing,  and  the  grossest  sensuality,  are 
of  every-day  occurrence ;  and  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  people,  "  Forbidden  things  abound  in  the  city 
forbidden  to  infidels."  Learning  and  science,  which  once 
flourished  In  Mecca,  are  now  almost  wholly  neglected. 
The  many  niedresis,  or  colleges,  for  which  the  clly  was 
formerly  renowned,  are  turned  either  Into  corn-maga- 
zines or  lodging-houses  for  pilgrims  ;  its  large  libraries 
have  disappeared ;  tlie  great  mosque  is  at  present  the 
only  place  where  teachers  of  eastern  learning  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  Meccaways  themselves,  who  wish  to 
improve  in  science,  go  to  Damascus  or  Cairo. 

The  employments  of  the  people  are  in  trade  and 
the  service  of  the  Beitullah  ;  but  there  are  few  em- 
ployed in  the  mosque  who  do  not,  clandestinely  at  least, 
engage  in  commercial  affairs.  There  are  but  few  ar- 
tisans, and  these  much  inferior  in  skill  to  the  same  class 
in  Kgypt ;  a  few  potteries  and  dye-works  are  the  only 
manufactories,  and  the  town  Is  wholly  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  its  necessary  supplies.  Hence  there 
is  a  large  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  holy  city  is  crowded, 
during  the  month  of  Dhalhajja  (the  littter  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July),  not  only  with  zealous  devotees, 
but  opulent  merchants,  who  thus  make  use  of  the  per- 
mission granted  them  by  the  prophet :  "  It  shall  be  no 
crime  In  you,  if  ye  seek  an  increase  from  your  Lord  Ay 
trailing  during  the  pilgrimage."  ^Sate't  Koran,  ch.  ii.) 
During  the  whole  twelve  days  that  the  pilgrims  are 
allowed  to  remain,  a  fair  or  market  Is  held  In  Mecca  and 
Its  vicinity ;  and  though  the  number  of  pilgrims  lias 
greatly  declined  of  late  years.  It  is  still  a  crowded  and 
bustling  scene.  "  Few  pilgrims,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"  except  the  mendicants  (a  very  numerous  class),  arrive 
without  bringing  some  productions  of  their  respective 
countries  for  sale ;  and  this  remark  is  applicable  as  well 
to  the  merchants,  with  whom  commercial  pursuits  are 
the  main  object,  as  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  rellKioui 
zeal ;  for  to  the  latter  the  uroflts  derived  from  selling  a 
few  articles  at  Mecca  diminish  in  some  degree  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  Journey.  The  Mogiebyns  (pilgrims 
frcnn  Morocco  and  N.  Africa)  bring  their  red  bonnets 
and  woollen  cloaks;  the  Fiiropean  Turks,  shoes  and 
slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  stuffs,  sweetmeats, 
amber,  trinkets,  ^c. ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  car* 
pets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls  :  the  Persians,  Cashmere 
shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  Afghans,  tooth- 
brushes made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  In 
Bokhara,  beads  of  yellow  soap-stone,  and  plain  coarse 
shawls  manufactured  in  their  own  country  ;  the  Indians 
furnish  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  ex- 
tensive region  ;  the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  I'ersian 
pipes,  sandnls,  and  various  other  works  in  leather ;  and 
the  Africans  bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave 
trade.  The  jiiigrlms  are,  however,  i^reqiiently  disa|)- 
pointed  in  their  expectation  of  gain,  for  want  of  money 
often  obliges  them  to  accept  very  low  prices."  The 
most  resiieetable  of  the  mendicant  pilgrims  are  negroes 
(called  lieie  7'i'A)'»»i',i/.«).  and  tliese  apply  themselves  to 
lalmiir  Immedl.ately  on  their  arrival  at  Mecca:  some 
serve  as  porters,  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  corn  from 
the  slilps  to  the  viarelioiises  ;  some  hire  themselves  to 
dean  the  court-yards,  fetch  wood,  carrv  water,  Arc. ; 
while  others  inanulactiire  small  baskets  aiitl  mats  of  date 
leaves,  or  prepare  the  intoxicating  drink  called  Imuxn. 
The  pilgriins  are  accommodated  in  Inilgings.  tor  which 
the  inhali.  charge  a  most  eNorbilanl  rent ;  and  :ill,  except 
those  of  the  hit^liest  and  lowest  ranks,  live  together  in  a 
stale  of  freedom  and  equality,  keeping  but  few  servants, 
and  generally  divliling  among  tiieinselves  the  various 
duties  of  iMinsekeeping.  Tlie  two  priiiciiial  caravans 
which  ri'iiilezvoiis  at  Mecca  are  tliosi'  of  Damascus  and 
Cairo  ;  both  of  which  always  arrive  at  lixed  iieriods.  ge. 
neraily  ad.iy  or  two  liefore  the  ili'parture  of  tlie  Had)  for 
Araiat.  The  lornier  of  these  Is  very  large,  and  is.  at  tiio 
same  time,  very  well  regulated.  The  caravan  of  Cairo  is 
niiieh  smaller,  and  Its  route,  along  lh>  ileil  Sea,  is  more 
ilangeroiis  and  fatiguing  ;  but  many  oi  the  Fgypllan  and 
African  merchants  now  come  by  sea  from  Suet,  Cosseir, 
and  Siiakln  to  DJIilda.  and  thus  avoid  the  weariness  of  a 
long  land  Jniiriiey.  The  I'erstan  caravan  sets  out  from 
Bagdad,  and  crosses  the  desert  ;  lint  It  is  now  of  little 
Iniportanee,  as  all  but  the  piMirest  I'ersian  rillgrimt  come 
ronnil  hv  sea  from  Biissor.ih,  iH'Ineeii  which  iilaee  and 
Djidda  tliere  is  a  large  and  steadily  Increasing  trade. 

The  climate  of  Mecca  is  sultry  and  unwholesome  \ 
eipccinlly  in  August,  Nepl.,  and  Uct.,  when  «  hot  tuffu- 
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eating  wind  prcvaiU.  The  wet  season  ii  In  Dec. ;  but 
the  rains  are  not  so  continuous  as  in  other  tropica] 
countries.  Intermittent  and  inflammatory  fevers,  dy- 
■entery,  ele|iliantiasis,  and  stone,  are  common  dis- 
eases ;  ami,  witli  respect  to  the  general  health  of  the 
town,  Burcl(hardt  says,  "  I  seldom  enjoyed  perfect  health 
while  in  Mecca :  I  was  twice  attacked  by  fever,  attributable 
chielly  to  bad  water  ;  and,  even  on  those  days  wlien  I  was 
free  from  disease,  I  felt  great  lassitude,  depression  of 
ipirits,  and  tot.d  want  of  appetite."  (vol.  i.  p.  4.'>0.) 

Tlie  territories  of  Mecca,  Tayf,  (ioiifadc,  and  Yembo, 
were,  previously  to  tlie  Wahabee  and  Kgyptian  conquests, 
under  the  command  of  tiie  Slicrifof  Mecca,  who  held  his 
autiiority  from  the  (irand  Seignior ;  l)ut  when  the  Porte 
was  no  longer  able  to  send  large  armies  witii  the  Ilai|j 
caravans  to  secure  her  power  in  the  Hedjaz,  tlie  Siierifs 
became  independent.  The  Wahabces  (who  are  to  tlie 
Mohammedan  religion  what  the  Protestant  churches  are 
to  Cliristianity)  tnuk  possession  of  Mecca  in  1802,  and 
retained  it  till  181.1,  when  Mehemct  Ali  restored  the  holy 
cities  to  the  nominal  protection  of  the  Porte,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  plained  tliem  effectually  under  his  own 
control.  (Burckhariit's  Arabia,  i.  171.,  ad  Jinem,  and 
il.  l-8fi.) 

Mli^CHLIN  (Fr.  Miilincs),  a  city  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Antwerp,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Uyle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  the  road  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
14  m.  S.S.E.  the  former,  and  14  m.  N.N.K.  the  latter. 
I'o]).,  in  1830.  22,8!MJ.  The  Dyle  divides  Meclilin  Into 
two  parts.  It  is  regularly  l.iid  out  with  broad,  well-paved, 
and  dean  streets.  Houses  grotesque,  antii|uated,  and 
frequently  of  a  large  size  ;  but,  being  painted  in  front, 
they  look  clean  and  cheerful.  The  fortiliciitions  were 
demolished  by  tiie  French,  in  1804.  The  most  remark- 
able public  buililing  is  tiie  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
commenced  In  tlie  l.ith  century.  The  body  of  this 
building  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  present 
altitude  of  tlie  morisco  tower  attached  to  it,  and  still  less 
witli  the  height  to  wliich  it  w,is  originally  intended  to  be 
carried.  This  massive  tower,  witli  its  truncated  steeple, 
begun  in  14.V2,  is  ^170  ft.  above  ground,  being  the  height 
of  tlie  crn»s  of  .St.  I'aul's,  London  ;  and,  liud  it  been 
comfileted  according  to  tlie  original  design,  it  would  have 
been  i'M  It.  high.  The  L.ist  Supfier,  the  altar-piece, 
is  by  Hiibens  :  the  lieads  of  tlie  apu.^tles  and  style  of 
drapery  are  said  to  lie  in  his  best  m<inner ;  but  the 
Christ  is  a  failure,  and  the  picture  is  mildewed.  'I'he 
church  of  the  Keculiets  has  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Vandyke.*  "  This,"  s.iys  .Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds,  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capital  of  all  his  wiirks, 
in  respect  of  the  variety  and  exten^ivelless  of  the  design, 
and  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  wlioie.  It  m.iy  lie 
couFidered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  tlie  world,  and 
gives  the  highest  idea  of  Vandyke's  powi'rs."  (/(ry- 
tioMs'i  H'urki,ti.'i'.\.  ed.  181'.i.)  Tlien- an  pictures  by 
ItulK'iis  ill  the  catiieilral.  and  some  of  the  other  iliurches, 
of  whicii  the  Adoration  of  the  M^iixi,  in  the  i  liiirch  of 
.St.  .lolin,  Is,  prolxibly,  the  liest.  After  tlie  cliiirclics,  the 
bishop's  palace,  town-hail,  arsenal  and  cannon  loiiiidry, 
the  Franciscan  convent,  and  tlie  lUiininane,  a  largi?  asy- 
lum for  8(M)  widows,  or  aged  wonii'ii,  are  the  princip.il 
public  liuildings.  MiTlilin  is  the  see  of  an  arcliliishop, 
who  Is  primate  of  Ilclgi'iin.aiui  has  a  revenue  of  aliout 
4.IIIMI/  a  year.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  frilmiial  of  prini.iry  ju- 
risdiction, and  the  residence  of  a  iniiilary  ciiiiiiiiaiiiiant. 
It  lias  an  c(clc»i,tstic,d  scniiuary,  acolicgi'.  iin  aciiii'iiiy 
of  painting,  a  society  of  tlie  line  arts,  iniil  a  miml-ili- 
fiiilr.  It  lias  iiecn  long  celi'liraled  lor  tiie  inaiiiiliictiire 
of  luce,  ofaciiiirser  and  stonier  kind  tiiaii  Unit  of  llriis- 
scis;  but  this  has  latterly  lieen,  to  a  cuiikidiTablc  extent, 
tiipersedi'd  liy  llii'  N'ottingh.un  lace,  and  il  is  said  that 
only  eight  Iniiisci  are  now  engaged  In  the  liiisliii'  s. 
Aniiing  Its  olher  filirics  are  thosi'  iif  cashmere  sliiwls. 
and  gill  li'allier  ,'hairs:  the  l.ilter  tsire  at  one  fiiiie  uii 
article  ol  eviiort,  and  it  Is  said  that  ii|iniirds  iif  Hill  woili- 
mill  arc  still  eiigaiie'J  in  their  in.iiiiil.utiiie, 

Mechlin  furnislii's  a  peciill.ir  >|it(  les  of  iHer.  of  a  light, 
b'xlv,  mIiicIi  aci|iiires,  liy  keeping,  a  vinous  flavour  and  '< 
i|ii.ility.  Another  delicacy  pei  iiliar  to  this  city  is  the  I 
'■  Orji'iimr  dr  Miiliiiit,"  a  dish  iinii  h  admired  by  travel-  I 
h  rs  as  well  as  nilives.  into  Hhicli  pigs'  h'et  and  ears 
enter  as  itntioi'taiit  constituents. 

Mechlin  ii.i«  an  extensile  trade  in  flax,  corn,  anil  oil 
Tile  tide  a^Cl■nds  the  Dyle  to  a  league  al)o\e  the  i  iiy, 
which  is  accessible  lor  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
from  the  .Nheldl.  Miihlin  is  connected  with  l.oiivaln 
liv  a  canal  navlKable  liv  vessels  of  Hill  tons:  it  would 
alio,  lint  for  the  absiinf  opposition  ol  its  inaglitrates, 
havelH'cn  the  central  >/i;iu/ nl  the  llelglan  railuays  i  liut 
this  has  Ihm'Ii  linetl  wlflKiut  its  iMiiindary,  a  cirriim'tance 
which  those  by  wlioni  it  Kas  ihi  ii«loiied  now  deeply  re- 
gret. 
As  e.irly  as  the  i,lh  century,  Mechlin  appears  tu  have 

•  Thti  It  HIr  Jnshus  Hrinnlils's  Msinnmt.    Mr   Miimv.«n  ilip 
ronlisty,  <.s.»  ihm  llili  I',  ihr  iill,ir  |.l I  ilu  <  tilmlnr  ,s,«  „.i-,i, 
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been  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  cap.  of  a  lordship. 
It  suffered  severely  from  war,  plague,  and  Are  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  in  modern  times  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  English,  and  French. 
(I)e  Cloet ;  Heutchlings  Belgium,  by  Emerson  Tenncnt, 
Esq.  M.  P.  i  Murray's  Hanabook  for  N.  Uermanu,  /,€., 
passim. 

MECKLENBURO.  a  territory  in  N.  Germany,  \>e~ 
tween  lat.  63°  and  .M"  20'  N.,  and  long.  10°  35'  and  13° 
ST'  Ii. ;  having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S.  the  Prussian 
dom.,  and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Lubeck.  Area, 
6,343  sq.  m.     Pop.  about  572,500.     It  is  divided  into 

I.    MKCKLENBUHR-NrHWERIN    (GRAND    DlIClIY    OP),    a 

state  of  N.  Germany,  between  lat.  53°  7'  and  54°  20'  N., 
and  long.  10"  37'  and  13°  IV  E. ;  having  E.  Pomerania 
and    Mecklenburg-Strelitz,    S.   Brandenburg,    W.    the 
Hanoverian  and  Danish  provs.  of  Luneburg  and  Lauen- 
burg,  the  principality  of  liatzeburg,  belonging  to  M.- 
Streliti,  and  the  territory  of  Lubeck,  and  N.  the  Baltic. 
Length,  E.  to  W., about  110  m. ;  aver.age  breadth  nearly 
45m.     Area,  4.833  sq.  m.     Pop.,  in  1840,  482,925.     Meck- 
lenburg belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  N.  Germany  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  dead  level,  but  has  an  undulating  surface, 
interspersed  with  some  ranges  of  low  bill.',  one  of  wliicli, 
the  Hiilineburg,  rises  to  nearly  (iOOIl.  above  the  level  of 
the  Baltic.     It  has  several  rivers  of  some  size,  as  tlie 
Hechnitz,  constituting  its  N.E.  boundary,  the  Warnow, 
Stepnlti,  &c.,  flowing  to  the  Baltic,  the  F:ide,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe,  and  others ;  and  a  great  number  of  lakes, 
that  of  Muritz,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  .W  sq.  m., 
and  is  elevated  210  Khenish  ft.  above  tlie  sea,  being  by  far 
the  largest  lake  In  N.  Germany;  next  to  it  is  the  lake  of 
Schwerin,  having  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  on  its  banks. 
Notwithstanding   its   high   hit.,  this  grand    duchy   has 
a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  of  Germany.      The 
mean  temp,  of  Germany  being  taken  at  81°  Fahr.  (8° 
.V    II.),  that  of  Mecklenburg  will  be  about  .W  .V    F. 
(9°  It.)     But  the  winter  is  severe,  the  average  temp,  of 
that  season  being  little  above  the  frcezlng-pohit ;  the 
atmosphere,  also,  Is  p.irtlcularly  humid,  which,  added  to 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  renders  catarrhs  and  consump- 
tions frequent.    The  surface  and  soil  are  very  various. 
On  either  border  of  the  principal  range  of  hills  a  poor 
saiidv  tract  extends,  covered  with  heath  j  anil  few  parts 
of  Germany  are  worse  cultivated  or  more  thinly  Inha- 
bited   th.ui    that    between    Schwerin    and   Gustrow,  a 
distance  of  nearly  40  m.     To  the  S.  of  this  district  the 
soil  is  somewhat  better  ;  and  beyond  Gustrow,  towards 
what  was  formerly  Swedish  I'omcrauia,  the  sand  gra- 
dually changes  into  a  fertile  loain,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  rye  and  wheat.     Near  tlie  Baltic  the  soil  is,  for 
the  most  iiart,  a  meagre  sand,  intermixed  with  stripes 
of  loam.     With  the  exception  of  the  sandy  heaths,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  cheerful  and  pleasing  ;  the  land  is 
mostly  enclosed  ;  the  wciods,  which  are  extensive,  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of  tlio 
Likes   good    meadow   lands  occasionally  present  them- 
selves       Mecklenburg    Is     essentially    an    agricultural 
country.     It  is  generally  divided  into  large  estates.     Tho 
demesnes  of  the  sovereign  comprise  4- loths  of  the  land, 
and  tiiose  of  the  nobility,  knights,  &c.,  iiearlv  .'i-lOths  ; 
leaving  about  1-llitli   in  the  possession  of  the  nuinicl- 
paiitiis  and  a  fiw  monastic  institutions.      Farms  are 
generally  very  extensile  ;  they  vary  from  300  to  1,(HK1  or 
I, '^00  acres.     About  one  fourth  part  of  the  prov.  Is  cul- 
tivated liy  proprietors  resident  on  flielr  ow  n  estates,  and 
who  are  lrei|iuntiy  very  intelligent  and  well-lnloriniil  ; 
about  a  half  is  ih  ensiled  by  larniers.  and  a  quarter  by  pea- 
.-anls   or    boor*.     'I  he  seiirify  of  the  winter  inakis  it 
necessary  to  ha\e  farm  hiiildliigs  sullicient  to  accoinino- 
il.de  the  live  slock,  in  addition  to  the  corn.  hay.\c  )  and 
hence  a  gentleman's  house  has  near  it,  besiiles  l.ibonrirs' 
cottages,  more  than  five  times  the  extent  of  barns,  st.ililes, 
cow  and  sheep  homes,  .\c,,  tliat  would  be  required  in 
Kiigland  I'c.r  tiie  same  extent  of  lanil.     I'arms,  when  Id, 
are  iisoally  held  by  tenants  on  leases,  \, trying  Ironi  7  to 
i\  years.      Tlie  rent  \,iries,  of  course,  accoriling  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  siiuation,  «c.     It  is  nnifornilv  aliiio'.t 
paid  in  money,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  presi'ribed  in 
the  lease  must  be  sli  icily  adhered  to.     Tli,.  Iiest  laiins 
brought,  in   |nj7,  according  to   Mr.  Jacob,  about  12.v.  an 
acre;  the  niedinin  l.uids  Iroui  (;.«.  4,1  up  to  Hs.  1i/.,  ami 
liie  sanely  districts  in  the  S.  from  2».  to  .Ij  Vr*.  an  acre  , 
lint  be  thinks  that  the  laigiT   portton   of  land   in    llie 
grand  duchy  did  not  then  pri«lnie  more  than  .\».  an  acre. 
Taxes  are  lower  than   In   most  parts  of  the  Conlliient. 
I'hc.  various  faxes  and  other  out-goliigi  liorne  by  the 
proprietor  may  be  estimated  at  about  til.  an  ai  re       lliii 
stm  k  cm  the  larger  farms  iisuallv  iH'longi  to  the  tenants ; 
hut  that  on  the  smaller  fat  mi,  held  by  peasants,  usually 
belongs  to  the  landlords. 

The  ciiltlvati if  wheat  .(especially  the  red  variety) 

has  Incie.iM'd  grcally  of  late  years,  and  Mec  klenhnrg  is 
now  one  of  tliii  principal  connlries  of  Germany  for  tlin 
exi.ort  of  wheal,  iloslixk  »heal  is,  however.  Inferior  to 
elllier  I'.ngllsli  or  Danlnle  wheat ,  so  much  so,  that  while 
« licit  Is  being  shipped  from  Kostm  k  at  IHs.  a  quarter,  it 
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will  fetch  Ws.  or  2St.  at  Dantxic.  Next  to  com,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  arc  principally  grown. 
Ilerap  and  Hax  are  reared,  but  in  no  great  quantities  ; 
and  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  very  much  diminished, 
or  late  years  horses,  instead  of  oxen,  have  been  employed 
In  field  lalmur.  The  system  of  cultivation  corresponds 
with  that  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  After  a  year's 
fallow,  three  corn  crops,  usually  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
are  taken  In  succession,  the  land  being  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds  ;  along  with  the  3d  corn  crop,  a  crop  of  hay  is 
taken  In  the  ."ith  year,  and  the  6th  and  7th  years  the 
fields  are  in  pasture.  (Jacob's  Second  Report.)  The 
climate  is  too  cold  for  the  vine,  though  latterly  it  has 
been  raised  to  some  extent  at  Crevitz,  and  some  bad  wine 
has  been  produced.  The  horses  and  horned  cattle, 
which  are  both  numerous  and  excellent,  find  a  ready  sale 
in  every  part  of  (iermany,  and  are  a  source  iif  great 
profit  to  the  landed  proprietors.  The  breed  of  horses 
nas  been  much  improved,  by  means  of  the  grand  ducal 
stud  at  ItedeHn  and  several  private  studs.  Sheep  have 
been  a  good  deal  increased  of  late :  the  stock  in  the  grand 
duchy  is  now  estimated  at  about  1 ,300,000,  and  wool  has 
become  a  principal  article  of  export,  Herds  of  hogs  and 
flocks  of  geese  arc  met  witli  in  every  )iart  of  Mecklen- 
burg. The  former  wander,  nearly  wild,  through  tlie  I'o. 
rests,  feeding  on  acorns  and  roots,  and  tlie  geese  literally 
cover  the  banks  cf  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  latter 
supply  a  considerable  part  of  Euro|>e  with  quills;  and 
their  breasts,  smoked  and  cured  like  bacon,  are  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy. 

The  pop.  has  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  2,5 
years,  a  consequence  partly  ot  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  old 
feudal  system,  and  partly  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato, 
Ac.  Tlie  number  of  inhab.,  in  1HI8,  was  377,9')4,  whereas, 
ill  1H:I7,  it  was  47)i,4!l'J,  iH'ing  an  increase  of  2U  per  cent. 
Diiringthe  10  years  previous  to  183S,thc  deaths  amounted 
til  KMlNi),  and  the  births  to  l(>.07>i  a  ye.ir.  Mecklenburg  is 
still,  liowever,  the  least  populous  portion  of  Germany; 
there  being  only  IK)  inhab.  to  the  Knglish  sq.  m.  Till  within 
tlie  last  20  years  the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  mitigated 
slavery.  They  could  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  pro- 
perty, hut  they  were  adtcripti  gleliiK,  and  bound  to  tlio 
soil,  so  as  to  be  sold  or  let  with  it.  The  giivernment 
took  measures,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  abolish  this 
relic  of  the  feudal  ages  ;  and,  about  IH20,  all  the  peasants 
who  still  remained  in  the  condition  of  serfs  (for  many  of 
tlie  proprietors  had  previously  emancipated  those  on 
tlii'lr  estates)  were  diclared  free,  though  their  actual 
inanuinissiiin  did  not  take  plare  till  alioiit  IH2.5,  They 
are  now,  however,  quite  free,  and  may  labour  where  and 
under  whatever  conditions  tliey  please  to  stipulate  with 
their  employers.  Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  tlin 
pea>antry,  a  man  was  estimated  to  cost  during  harvest 
l«.  4ri.,  during  hay-making  l«.  Irf.,  and  at  other  periods 
friiin  i'kI.  to  Is.  a  (lay.  Probably  but  few  changes  have 
yet  taken  place,  eitlier  III  the  condition  or  ap|iearaiice 
uf  tlie  (leasantry.  The  country,  at  a  iinssing  view,  seems, 
from  tlie  magnitude  of  the  farm-liuiliiings  and  the  iiiini- 
licr  of  enclosures  and  woods,  to  be  more  prosperous 
thiin,  on  a  closer  examiiiiition.  Is  foinid  to  he  the  case. 
"On  a  nearer  approach.  It  is  scarcely  possililo  to  avoid 
fivlinK  dlNgust  at  the  miserable  liltlilneis  and  apparent 
piivcrty  of  the  peasants'  dwelliiif;s  and  of  the',  chitliing  ; 
lliiiiilih  a  dlll'erence  may  be  discerned  on  the  several  pro- 
periirs,  according  to  tlie  greater  or  less  degrees  of  prii- 
di'iiie  and  kiiidntsi  of  the  various  proprietors."   (Jacob's 
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■ondition  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
piirtloii  are  iiolile.  appears,  in  fact,  to  he  much  depressed. 
I'he  aiillior  of  Uermtiny  and  the  Oiiniam,  In  |i*3;i-3li, 
fws,  "  Tlie  landsman,  unlike  his  nilKhliour  in  Iliilstein, 
ii  piKir  1  soiiKht  ill  vain  for  tlie  appeaLuice  of  comfort 
anil  plenty  wlili  h  had  deilglited  me  in  Holstein  and  yet, 
like  the  latter,  Meikleiiliurg  Is  one  of  llie  most  fertile 
iinivs.  ill  the  In',  of  (Jerniiiny,  and  exports  provisions  in 
l.irKi'  ipiaiitlties  to  Prussia'  and  lianiliiirg,  while  the 
ii.itlves  ueiihllgeil  to  ciintent  tlieinselves  witli  potatoes, 
liiHse-he.iiis,  and  S(i«iT-*i(iM/.  During  my  tour  throiigli 
the  mure  remote  villages,  I  louiid  It  inipiissihie  to  pro- 
iiire  .1  ciiiiiiiirtahie  dinner.  I're>li  meat  was  entirely  nut 
ul  Ihe  qiiehllon  ;  the  general  liill  of  fare  at  the  inns  coii- 
ki»le,l  III  piitatoes,  liread,  lintter.  and  eitgs,  and  those  of 
a  sii|ii'iliir  class  addeil  liacnii  and  iiiitei-kriiul.  My 
iliiiik  »as  coiiliiied  to  wretched  beer  or  schnapps  ;  anil, 
vhi'ii  I  ili'iiiaiidiMl  wine,  thi^  luoked  at  me  as  if  my  in- 
Icllerls  were  deranged,  My  lii'd  was  not  uiilVeiiuiiitly 
a  straw  paillasse,  and  the  only  coveting  a  feather  lied. 
Mivehipeii  111  a  gay-i'iiliinreil  cnttiiii  cover  ;  the  wlmle 
Nii|ipiirteil  on  a  bedstead,  .'i  ft.  long,  conipnsed  of  deal 
Il  iinis  nailed  togellier.iii  l.irin  not  niilike  a  parking. Iiiix. 
1  lii'sr  miserahlii  arrniigeineiils  are  eoniinon  to  all 
the  remote  districts  of  Mecklenlmrg,  Pomerania,  and 
I'riiHsia. 

"  As  (iermany  supplies  I'lirnpe  with  prlneei  and 
lnlniesses,  It  wiiiild  appear  as  II  Meckleiilinrg  alone 
wire  suniclent  to  furnish  it  with  imlilrsi  fur  It  is 
reckunuU  that  the  nubility  Itivludc  the  lialf  uf  Ihi'  pop., 


the  posseasloni  of  6-8thg  of  theie  dignified  persont  being 
limited  to  their  genealogical  trees.  During  my  progress 
through  the  country,  I  met  with  a  lierr  (baron)  who 
exercised  the  profession  of  relieving  men's  chins  of  what 
is  sometimes  considered  an  incumbrance  ;  and  at  one  of 
the  inns  I  found  a  herr  grttf  (count)  for  a  landlord,  a 
frau  gr'iifinn  (countess)  for  a  landlady  j  the  youngtcrrm 
grqfcn  filled  the  places  of  ostler,  waiter,  and  boots,  while 
the  fair  young  fraulein  griyinnen  were  the  cooks  and 
chambermaids.  I  was  informed  that.  In  one  village,  the 
whole  of  the  inhab.  were  noble  except  four,  and  these 
were  married  to  noble /tau/ei'm."  (Oermany.&c,  1. 
43,44.) 

In  Mecklenburg  the  general  principle  is,  that  every 
place  shall  provide  for  its  own  poor,  either  separately 
or  in  common  with  others.  All  proprietors  arc  bound 
to  provide  for  the  poor  on  their  estates ;  and,  in  fur- 
therance of  tliat  object,  are  entitled  to  levy  a  sum  of  about 
8d.  a  year  from  the  day-labourers,  and  id.  from  the  maid- 
servants, &c.,  on  the  estate,  though  but  few  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  this  privilege.  When  crown  lands  are  let, 
there  Is  always  a  clause  In  the  contract,  regulating  what 
the  farmer,  the  dairy  farmer,  the  smith,  and  tlie  shep- 
herd are  to  pay  for  beiioof  of  the  poor.  The  higiier 
classes,  public  officers,  &c.,  should  pay  1  per  cent,  of 
their  income  to  the  poor's  funds.  All  poor  persons  have 
a  legal  claim  to  assistance,  and  such  work  must  bo 
found  them  as  they  can  perform. 

AlMiut  80,000 cwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annually  ;  but, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  lime,  minerals  are  of  little  Im- 
portance, and  mining  is  quite  neglected.  Manufactures 
are  not  very  considerable.  The  principal  are  those  of 
woollen  anil  linen  fabrics  ;  but  tlie  former  emtiloyed.  In 
IS34,  only  I,I2H  hands,  who  produced  goods  of  the  value 
of  alHmt'.i71,IKKI  doll.,  about  l-.^th  part  of  which  was  ex- 
ported. Mecklenburg  is  famous,  even  in  (jermany,  for 
the  distillation  of  corn  spirits.  Kvery  one  may  carry  on 
the  business  of  distiller,  witliout  tax  or  restriction  of  any 
kind  ;  and  this  facility  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  incri>ase 
that  taste  for  ardent  spirits  which,  uniiappily,  distin- 
guishes the  peasantry.  A  few  cotton,  paper,  glass,  to- 
bacco, soap,  and  wux-light  factories,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries,  complete  the  list  of  manuhu'turing  establish- 
ments. The  government  Is,  however,  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  and  dlinision  of 
manufactures,  and  at  least  one  school  of  arts  and  trades 
Is  now  established  in  every  town.  Mecklenburg  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  farm  produce,  whicli  is  facilitated  by 
tlie  proximity  of  tiic  Ivllic  and  the  Haltic,  especially  the 
fiirnier,  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
duchy  being  carried  on  through  Hamburg.  The  value 
of  the  exports  is  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about 
4,(KHI,(MI0  dolls,  a  year  ;  of  which,  corn,  pulse,  &'C  ,  furnish 
2,:ilHI,(KNl,  wool  N(K),(MMI,  butter  and  cheese  400.000,  and 
cattle  2.'i(l,(KX)  dolls.  The  iin|iort  trade  Is  also  consider- 
able ;  but  no  accurate  statement  can  be  made,  either  of 
the  exports  or  Imports,  from  the  want  of  custom-house 
accounts.  The  commercial  policy  of  Mecklenburg  Is  as 
liberal  as  can  be  desired  :  she  has  no  duties  uii  Imports, 
I'xcept  a  trilling  excise  at  her  ports;  nor  any  frontier- 
diies  beyond  a  triHc  in  the  shape  of  a  road-toll,  wliicli 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
only  ciiminerclal  towns  and  ports  of  any  consequence  are 
Itostock  and  Wisniar.  The  other  towns  have  merely  a 
retail  trade,  a  large  partofwiiicii  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
Ill  the  S.  Prussian  money  and  measures  are  current : 
but  tlic  Haiiibiirg  measures  of  length  and  tlie  Lulieck 
measures  of  capacity  are  In  use,  in  im^t  parts  of  the 

? rand  duchy.  The  Mecklenburg  rmt  l^  larger  than  f lie 
(lienish,  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  Ml*.! ;  the  timrgen 
varies  from  200  to  4IK)  sq.  rods.  Tlie  pound  is  to  tliat  of 
Hamburg  as  4nl  to  4IMI :  the  centner  s>  H  iiespfniid  :=  112 
lb.  ;  but  in  Idislock  the  llesp.  lias  Ui  lb. 

The  government  Is  intiiiialely  connected  with  that  of 
Meckieiiliiirg-Strelltz.  Kacli  grand  duchy  has  Its  sepn- 
rati' slates,  which,  also,  meet  separately;  but  the  slates 
of  liiith  grand  duchies  asseinlile  once  a  year,  alternately 
at  .Sternlierg  ami  Malchlii.  The  joint  asseiiililv  has  the 
right,  In  conjiinctliiii  with  the  (iraiiil  Duke  ot  Mecklen. 
Imrg-Schwerin,  to  make  laws  lor  and  Impose  taxes  on 
the  u  hull'  III  Mecklenburg  :  It  consists  ot  the  landed  pro- 
prletiirs  iniiiMig  the  iMbllity,  and  of  depiilles  Ironi  towns, 
\c.,  in  ail  ainoiinling  to  lirlween  .'i<IO  and  li(KI  nieinbers. 
\Vheii  the  stales  are  not  asseintiled,  a  cominiltee  sits  at 
llostoik.  The  executive  porter  is  entrusted  to  a  (/inr- 
tiiiiiiiii,  consisting  ol  H  graiiilMiucal  councillors,  3  heads 
of  iiolde  rainllies  {Eilt-l.aHdmiirsihalli^,  and  a  deputy 
friiiii  the  town  of  lliislock,  wliicli  is  itself  a  sort  of  littio 
repiilillc,  or  unperiutit  in  imperio.  The  grand  diieliy  Is 
divided  lull  I  'i  principal  districts  — the  diiihy  of  .Sciiwerin, 
or  lire,  of  Mecklenburg  ;  llie  diichy  of  (inslrow,  or  eirc. 
of  Wendell  ;  the  distilcl  iil  KiHlor'k  ,  the  |irlnclpallly  of 
.Schwerin,  and  the  lordship  of  W  isniar  ;  liesliies  nhli  h, 
there  Is  a  small  extent  of  territory,  uliich  sends  no  re- 
prcsi'iilatlves  tn  llie  slates,  and  over  winch  3  conventual 
e.l.ihllslimenls  have  jurisdlcliiin. 
Justice  Is  adinlnlstvred  In  primary  courts  in  llie  towns 
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and  villages,  in  patrimonial  courts  on  the  estates  of  the 
nobility,  with  courts  of  secondary  jnrisdictlonatSchwerin, 
Guslrow,  and  Hoktnck,  and  .1  high  court  of  a|ipeal  at 
I'arcliim,  which  is  the  supreme  legal  tribunal  I'nr  both 
grand  duchies.  With  the  exception  of  between  3,000 
and  4,000  Jews,  the  inhab.  are  nearly  all  Lutlier.-ins. 
There  are  upwards  of  1,000  primary  schools,  about  40 
superior  public  schools  (BUrgcrschutcn),  ft  gymnasia, 
and  the  University  of  Kostock,  with  several  ecciesiastictil 
and  otiier  special  seminaries.  Previously  to  1826,  there 
was  but  one  bookselling  cstabiisliment  in  the  grand 
duchy  ;  but,  since  that  period,  the  diffusion  of  educatiim 
and  the  cultivation  uf  literature  has  led  to  the  establish, 
ment  of  1 1  others,  besides  12  printing-olBccs.  (Bcrgliaus. ) 
The  public  revenues  of  the  grand  duchy  amount  to 
4,f)00,0(!0fr.  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  to  18,(l(K),«00 
fr.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  formerly  5  votes  in 
the  College  of  Princes,  In  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  Since 
1815,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  held,  with  Mecklen- 
burg.Streliti,  the  14th  rank  in  the  Uermanic  Ccmfede- 
ration.  They  have  conjointly  2  votes  in  the  general  as. 
semblies,  but  only  one  In  the  Committee  of  the  Diet. 
Meckii-nburg-Schwcrin  furnishes  a  contingent  of  3,580 
men  to  tlie  army  of  tlie  Confederation. 

Schuerin  Is  the  political  cap.;  but  I.udwigslust,  a 
town  with  a  pop.  of  ab.Hit  h  000,  14  m.  S.W.  P.irchim,  ii 
the  usual  summer  resititince  of  the  grand  duke.  The 
palace,  w  hich  is  a  large  tine  edillce,  has  a  cabinet  of  |)ic- 
tures  and  a  collection  of  Slavonic  antiquities ;  the  sur- 
rounding grouniis  u.e  weii  laid  out  \  but  the  neighbour- 
hood  is  dull  and  not  very  healthy. 

2  Mecklenbi'rg- Strelitz  (Grand  Diciiy  of), 
a  state  of  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  2  separate  ter- 
ritori.il  divisions  ;  the  ilrst  and  largest,  or  tlie  duchy 
of  Stargard,  lying  between  lat.  .')3°  9'  and  .V)°  47'  N.,  and 
long.  12"  40"  and  13°  .^7'  K.,  having  \V.  Mecklenburg. 
Kchwerin,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
Prussian  territories ;  and  the  second,  or  principality  of 
Halzeburg,  iM'tweeu  lat.  .'"S^  40'  and  h%°  .'il'  N.,  and  long. 
1(H  ;tU'  and  l|0  K.  Uniteil  area,  !»!I7  n\.  m.  Pop.,  in 
IH40,  8!i,."i28.  The  general  features  of  the  cimntry  are  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  above  art.;  its  mean  eie- 
vatlon  is,  however,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  .Mecklen- 
burg-.Scliwerin,  tliougli  the  Hrlptfrbnrg,  near  VVoldeyk, 
risi's  to  (HO  ft.  above  the  se;i.  The  chiif  river  in  Star- 
gard is  tlie  Havel,  and  in  Katzebiirg  the  Stepnitz. 
The  land  is  divided  among  the  sovereign,  the  nobility, 
and  the  towns,  in  the  proportions  of  about  7-IOths  to  the 
(iTii,  2-iOtlis  to  the  nobles, ;  .id  l-IOth  to  the  municipali- 
ties. Nearly  l-4th  part  of  the  grand  ducal  property  con- 
sists of  fori'-.!  lands.  Agriciilturi'  and  catlle-lireeding  are 
the  chief  lirani'hes  of  industry  here,  as  In  Mecklenliurg- 
Schwerin.  The  manufactures  are  even  mure  iiisignili. 
cant  than  in  the  latter  grand  duchy,  and  almost  conllned 
to  leather,  beer,  and  spirits,  with  cupper  wares  in  llatze. 
burg.  'I'liere  is  a  brisk  trade  in  rural  [iroduce.  New 
Urandenburg  is,  next  to  (iustrow,  the  largest  wool- 
market,  and  Old  Strelitz  the  largest  mart  for  horses, 
in  Mecklenburg.  I'urstenburg  has  some  trade  in  timber 
and  liutti'r. 

Tlie  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  as  in  Mecklen- 
bnrg-Schwerin.  Justice  is  administerrd  in  8  courts  of 
priin.iry  jurisdiction,  tlie  superior  courts  of  Kucksiclit 
and  Katzi'liiirg,  and  the  court  of  cliaiicery  in  New  Stre- 
litz, from  wliirli  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  trilinnal  at 
Parcliim.  Tiic  priiicinal  pulilic  sehoiils  are,  the  (It/iiina- 
tiiiiii  Carolinum  at  New  Strelitz,  the  high  si  liools  at 
New  Itr.iiidenlinrg.  I- riidlaiiil.  and  llatzi'litirg.  ami  tlie 
siliooi  of  arts  1  /lililtitiginnftiill), al  Mirow,  New  Strelitz 
is  the  rap.  and  residence  of  the  graiui  duke.  'I'he  otiier 
chief  towns  are  New  Hr.indenbtirg,  frieiilaiid.  ami  Old 
Streillz.  Meckieiibiirg-Strelitz  liolils,  ultli  Meiklenhiiig. 
Sclimrlii,  the  14th  place  in  the  (Jernian  ('oiifcileratioii, 
and  has  al>o,  with  It.  I  vote  in  tlie  coiiiinlllee,  having  in 
the  full  liii't  I  vote  Independently.  It  furninhes  718  men 
to  the  army  of  the  t  onfederalion. 

Mei'kieiiliiirg  lias  been  several  limes  ronnuered  and 
dltposi'd  of  by  Inreigii  piiweri ;  as  by  Henry  the  I, Ion,  In 
till'  12th  cifilnry  by  rerdiiiand  II.,  who  gave  It  to 
WalleiiHli  in.  anil  by  Napoleon)  but  it  has  nluays  re. 
verleil  til  Us  iirigiii.il  ilyna^ty.  I'he  reigning  fanilly  is 
tlie  only  Koverelgn  Iioiim-  oI  Slavoni.iii  origin,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Iviirope.  with  all  ttie  principal 
reigning  fiiiiilies  of  wlilrli  it  has  lieeii  allied.  The  sepa- 
r;ition  of  Merklenlmrg  into  two  st  lies  look  place  In  I70|, 
and  IhmIi  were  reeugnised  as  grand  diicliies  In  IhI.S, 
{tt,in/iii-ii.  All^r.  I.iiiiilii.  ls<^  lv.:i'.ii-lll.  ;  .V/i;m,  llniiil- 
h'irh  th'i-  iirn^.  •  Jitiuih'H  St-fnriit  Hiporl  nii  Agfint/tlift'  ; 
P.iil.  I'lipiif,  |H:ti;  ;  Alniiiiiiiik  ilr  (iiillia,  1811  ;  (lir- 
ntitny  »»««/  ///(■  (li'mtnns.  A'"-,  pin^iin, ) 

MfDINA.  or  .Ml DINK  I'.l  I.-\AI1I,  "the  town  of 
the  priiptiel,  '  oiif>  of  the  s.irreil  rilies  of  Araoia.  the 
burial. pliu'e  of  Mohammed,  ami.  next  lo  Meci'a,  tlie  great 
centre  of  allr.iction  to  ,Mo|iatiiiiieilaii  pilgriios.  In  the 
iirov.  eMIeiljaz,  Hm  m.  N.K.  Us  port  of  Veiiibii  on  the 
lied  Sea.  and  Jf'.nm.  N.  Mecca.  I, at.  Ti-'  lit'  N..  long. 
4V'  3'  Ift"  !•;.     Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs,  according  to 


MEDINA. 

Burckhardt,  18,000.  This  celebrated  city  standi  in  a 
plain,  close  to  a  chain  of  hills  which  bounds  the  great 
desert  westward.  It  is  not  open,  like  Mecca,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  40  it.  high,  and  flanked  by  30 
towers  :  it  was  lulditlonaliy  fortified  with  a  ditch  by  the 
Wahabees  ;  but  this  is  in  most  places  nearly  filled  up.  U 
is  entered  by  three  fine  gates ;  one  of  which,  towards  the 
S.,  called  Uab-el-Masry,  is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  rank 
second  only  to  the  noble  gates  of  Cairo ;  a  fourth  gale, 
in  the  S.  wall,  was  closed  by  the  Wahabees,  and  has  not 
since  been  re-opened,  The  houses  are  well  built,  of  a 
dark  grey  stone  ;  but  it  has  a  desolate  appearance,  owing 
to  the  lessened  resort  of  pilgrims.  Iluined  liouses  and 
tottering  walls  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  town  ;  and 
"  Medina  presents  the  same  disheartening  view  as  most 
of  the  eastern  towns,  which  now  afford  but  faint  images 
of  their  ancient  splendour."  (Burckhardt't  Arabia,  il. 
I.V),)  The  principal  street,  in  which  are  must  of  the 
shops,  leads  from  the  Cairo  gate  to  the  great  mosque  ; 
another,  of  respectable  size  and  breadth,  runs  from  tlie 
mosque  to  the  Syrian  gale:  but  many  of  its  houses  are 
in  ruins,  and  there  arc  few  shops.  No  shops  or  bazaars, 
however,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  ami,  in 
this  respect,  Medina  diO'ers  from  Mecca,  which  is  one 
continued  market.  The  suburbs  cover  more  ground 
than  the  city  itself,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an 
open  space,  narrow  on  the  S.,  but  widening  on  the  W., 
before  the  Cairo  gate,  where  it  forms  a  Targe  pulilic 
place  called  Monilkhn,  always  crowded  with  camels  and 
Bedouins.  Provisions  are  sold  here  in  sheds  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  numerous  coffee  huts  are  beset  the 
whole  day  with  visiters.  The  greater  part  of  the  suburbs 
consist  uf  large  court- yards,  built  round  with  low 
houses,  tenanted  chiefly  by  the  humhier  classes.  Each 
liosli,  or  court-yard,  contains  30  or  40  families  ;  the  rattle 
belonging  to  the  little  community  occupy  the  centre  of 
eacn  ;  and  the  only  gate  of  entrance  is  regularly  closed 
at  night.  Opposite,  however,  to  the  gate  of  Cairo 
are  several  regular  ;uul  well-built  streets,  with  hoiires 
similar  to  those  within  the  town  ;  one  of  these,  called 
El-.imbarye,  comprises  some  of  the  handsomest  re- 
siliences in  Medina,  besides  two  ratlier  large  mosques, 
all  now  remaining,  except  the  great  temple,  out  of  14 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  historiiuis.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  good  water,  both  from  wells  and  open 
streams. 

I'he  glory  of  Medina,  and  that  which  places  It,  as  a 
sacred  city,  almost  on  a  level  with  Mecca,  is  the  iios. 
session  of  tile  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  Pro- 
phet. This  tomb,  with  the  tombs  of  Abou-Beker  and 
Omar,  the  friends  ami  immediate  successors  of  the 
prophet,  are  inclosed  within  the  great  mosque,  situated 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  Though  smaller  than  the 
mosque  at  Mecca,  it  is  built  upon  the  same  plan,  witli  min- 
arets at  the  angles,  and  forms  an  open  square,  surroiimicd 
on  all  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  Thetombsareenclosed 
witliin  a  curtain,  in  a  square  building  of  black  stone, 
detached  from  the  walls  of  the  mosque,  and  surrounded 
liy  a  close  iron  railing.  People  of  r.'-nk  are  admitted 
gratis  within  the  sacred  precinct,  called  Kl  Herijra  ;  and 
any  one,  indeed,  who  has  money  to  spare,  finds  hut  llllle 
dllticnlty  in  being  admitled.  The  ridiculous  stories,  long 
current  In  Europe,  as  to  Mohammed's  cotlin  being  siis- 

Iicnded  in  the  air  by  a  loatlstone,  are  unknown  in  the 
''.ast  ;  and  most  part  of  the  statements  that  have  heen  put 
forth,  as  to  the  richness  and  magniliceiice  of  the  tonilis 
and  the  great  mosi|U<s  have  been  alisiirdly  exaggcrateil 
The  loinli  of  I'alima,  the  favourite  liaiigliter  of  the  I'ni- 
phet.  and  the  wife  of  All,  Is  also  within  the  great  mosque; 
iiiit  il  Is  iloiilitiiii  wliether  it  really  encloses  her  remains. 
The  lofty  dome,  wliicti  rises  above  the  tombs.  Is  seen 
at  a  great  iltslance  froiii  town.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  persons  visiling  Medina  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  cnstoniary  at  .Mecca  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  re. 
quired  of  the  hailjis  to  visit  the  prophet's  tomb;  iiiui 
hence  is  it  thai  the  enjoined  religious  duties  arecunsiiler- 
ably  less  tedious.  The  building  is  lighted  at  niglit 
with  lamiis  and  caiiiiles,  sent  either  from  Cairo  or  I  on- 
slanlliionie.  I'he  mosque  has  lour  gales,  of  which  llie 
prlncip.'il,  by  which  the  pilgrims  first  enter,  calleil  M.ili 
Steroii.in.  Is  eel  t.il lily  very  superior  In  beauty  to  any  of  Die 
gales  at  Mecca  I  he  police,  cleansing  and  llgliling  nf 
the  mosque,  are  eiitrusleii  to  about  in  eimiiclis.  some. 
wli.'U  similar  to  those  of  the  llelliillali  ,it  Mecca,  siip- 
porteil,  like  them,  by  salaries  from  Coiislanlliiople. 
and  by  lees  and  presents  imiiii  the  haiijis.  Hesiiles 
these,  and  the  liiiAiiis,  Miieililins,  an. I  Olemas,  who  aie 
as  iiidlspeiisalile  here  as  at  Mecca,  there  aie  upward,  nt' 
Ann  iiifi-rior  serv.ints.  The  mosque,  lonnileil  by  Moli.iiii- 
iiied  liiinself,  Imiii'  iliiitely  alter  his  flight  from  Meii.i, 
on  the  spot  where  Ills  camel  first  resied  In  the  town. 
was  enlarged  by  Omar  alter  the  priqihcl's  enlomliineiil, 
and  siirroiinded  vMth  walls  by  Olliiiiaii.  Subsequent 
caliphs  and  mililes  of  Arabia  greatly  eiiilielllshitl  il  ;  hut 
file  whole  eillllce  was  burnt  down  All.  |.°>0H  ;  loiii  >ii 
complete  was  IIh>  ilestriiition,  that  only  the  Interior  of 
the  tomb  was  spared.    'I'he  present  bulluiiig  was  crcclcil, 
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in  1514,  by  Kayd  Beg,  then  king  of  Egypt;  since  whose  I  discovery  of  America,  a  large  part  of  its  pop.  emigrated, 
lime  only  a  few  immaterial  improvements  have  been    and  its  d-^cay  has  since  been  hastened  by  the  internal 

■      ■       ■'       "■■  troubles  of  the  country.    (A/idnno.) 

MEDINA  DK  lUO  SECO,  a  town  of  Spain,  kiiigd. 
of  Leon,  prov.  Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo,  a  trib  of  the 


made  by  the  Othman  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
(Vitrc/t/iardl's  Arahia.H.  161— 30.5.)  The  burial  ground 
of  Medina,  called  El  Bekya,  is  another  object  of  extreme 
veneration,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  the  tombs  of 
Ibraliim,  Othman,  Abbas,  tlie  aunts  of  Mohammed,  &c. 
Another  place  of  pilgrim-resort  is  Ujehcl-Ohod,  about 
2  m.  from  the  town ;  the  scene  of  a  conHict  between  the 
small  army  of  Mohammed  and  a  very  numerous  band  of 
idolatrous'Korcysh,  under  Abu  Sofyan.  The  Prophet's 
uncle,  Ilamze,  fell  In  the  engagement,  with  75  others,  all 
of  whom  arc  burled  on  this  mountain,  the  exact  spot 
being  marked  by  a  mosque. 

The  people  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  arc 
chieHy  either  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction,  drawn 
tliitlier  by  the  prophet's  tomb,  and  the  gains  which 
it  ensures  to  its  neighbours.  The  number  of  Sherifs, 
iiulceil,  descended  from  Hassan,  the  Prophet's  grand- 
son, is  very  considerable ;  hut  most  of  them  come 
from  Mecca,  or  elsewhere,  and  nearly  all  arc  olemas,  or 
clergymen.  The  imp.  presents,  therefore,  as  motley  a 
race  as  that  of  Mecca ;  and  Arabians  of  every  district, 
I'.uyptians,  Africans,  Syrians,  and  Turks  of  Anatolia,  are 
f»und  here,  more  or  less  naturalised  by  Intermarriage ; 
those  long  settled  being  characterised,  as  at  Mecca,  by 
till-  Arab  face,  expressive  cast  of  features,  and  stout 
tliick-set  person. 

With  respect  to  commerce,  Medina  widely  dliTers  from 
Mecca ;  for,  while  the  latter  is  enriched  by  a  transit  trade 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  great  city  in  the  East,  the 
trade  of  the  former  is  merely  for  the  consumption  of  tlie 
town  and  Its  neighbourhood,  the  articles  being  chiefly 
received  from  Egypt,  by  way  of  Ycmbo.  The  provision- 
trade  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  traffic ;  and  the  richer  nier- 
eliants  often  realise  enormous  profits  when  the  caravans 
stay  for  any  considerable  time,  and  exhaust  the  stores  of 
the  smaller  dealers.  The  liedoulns  supply  the  town  with 
sheep,  butter,  honey,  and  charcoal,  taking  In  return  corn 
and  clothing ;  but  the  trade  Is  subject  to  great  fluctu- 
ations, in  c<msequeiice  of  continual  enmities  bt'twcen  the 
trilies.  The  date  and  lotus  fruit  are  produced  In  large 
(inantitles  in  the  neightiouring  gardens,  the  former  of 
lliese  lieing  the  prime  article  of  food,  and  brought  thither 
from  all  the  surrounding  country.  As  respects  native 
industry,  Medina  is  as  III  situated  as  Mecca;  w.inting 
llie  commonest  mechanics,  and  not  even  possessing  a 
piitteiy.  Weaving,  dyeing,  and  tanning  are  arts  wholly 
unknown,  nor  is  there  a  single  person  in  the  whole  city 
capable  of  making  either  a  nail  or  a  horse-shoe,  unless  It 
lie  at  pllgrim-tinie,  wlieii  many  of  the  poorest  hadjis  eii- 
(li'avoiir  by  hard  labour  to  earn  the  money  necessary  fur 
their  journey  homewards. 

The  climate  of  Medina  is,  during  the  winter,  much 
rolder  than  at  Mecca.  Kain  falls  Irregularly  at  that 
si'ason  ;  often  in  violent  storms,  lasting  for  2  or  3  days, 
but  in  some  years  so  sparingly  as  to  cause  n  general 
di'arth,  from  the  want  of  proper  irrigation.  The  sum- 
mer-heat Is  alleged  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part 
ui  the  lleiljaz  ;  and  the  salt-marshes,  stagnant  pools, 
.iMil  exhalathms  from  the  nelgliliouring  date-groves, 
are  powerful  agents  In  producing  those  Intermittent  fe- 
vers, w  Inch  are  so  common,  and  often  fatal.  In  the  city, 
I  ^pi'cially  to  visiters.  The  deaths.  Indeed,  are  reckoned 
liv  lliirckhardt  (though,  no  doubt,  very  vaguely)  at  I,2))0 
aiiiiiially  ;  which,  assuming  the  pop.  at  JN.dflli,  is  I  in 
!>:  and  If  this  he  near  the  truth,  It  is  clear  it  must  long 
.•ii(()  have  been  depopulated,  but  for  the  continued  supply 
cil  inhaliltants  from  other  countries ! 

Medina,  though,  probably,  not  entitled  to  r,ink  at  one  of 
III!'  ritici  of  what,  by  the  best  authorities,  is  considered 
llic  lledja?,  has  always,  since  tlit!  eslabllslnnent  of  Mo- 
liaiiimeilanlion,  lieeii  considered  as  a  separate  principality', 
■timI  independent  even  of  Mecca.  The  governor  has,  till 
rt'i  i-iilly,  lieen  appointed  by  the  (irand  signlor  ;  l)Ut,  In  the 
aliM  nee  of  precise  information,  it  Is  iH-lleved  that  Me- 
lic'inct  All  now  exercises  supreme  povM'r  over  lioth  the 
liiilv  cities  ol  the  Mohainmedaii  world,  {ttunkharill, 
vnl.ii.  M.'.-.'/ri.  ;  Mail.  7'i(ii'.,^r  )   ■ 

MI'.DINA  DEI,  CAMPO,  a  town  of  .Spain,  kingd.  of 
I.cKii,  prov.  \',illailotid,  on  the  /apardiel,  .-i  trili.  of  the 
Dniini.  2"in.  .'<.S  \V.  Vallailolid,  and  h;|  m.  N.W.  Madiid. 
I'lip.  .I.IKKI.  Tlietiiwii  on  liolh  sides  the  river  (crossed 
liiri'  hy  a  stone  bridge),  has  a  Ileal  square,  with  a  liaiid- 
»<>nii' siiilptiired  fiiuntaiii  in  its  centre.  'I'he  hoiLscs  are 
inuvtli  veryoltl,  and  many  of  them  ((iiite  in  ruins,  A  col- 
li'k^iatc  and  'i  i>ther  churches,  several  monasteries  (now 
iiiiiiiliiihltcd ),  and  2  hospitals,  one  of  which  has  consider- 
alilc  architerltiral  nieilt,  arc  Us  clitcf  imlilic  buildings  ; 
li'it  most  of  them  show,  by  their  dilapioatcd  iqipearaln'e, 
(lie  itcgraih-d  condition  of  the  place.  The  liihab.  aie 
I'liii-ll)  employed  hi  agiicniliite.  It  has  2  W'CcKly  inaikets, 
.iiiii  a  talr  in  l-'ehroary.  well  atlemleil  hy  tiaders  from 
Tiilcilci,  Segovia,  Cuen»,M.  \e. 

Miiiiiia  del  Cainpo  occupies  the  sttt*  of  the  ancient 
Mttfti^nimi  i'anifirxtfis,  and  was  Conncrly  a  place  of  cnii- 
>id.  ral  le  iirportaiice  ;  hut  In  the  17tli  century,  after  the 


Douro,  .52  m.  S.S.E.  Leon,  and  122  m.  N.W.  Madrid. 
Pop.  4,700.  It  stands  in  an  open  plain,  W.  of  the  river, 
crossed  here  by  3  bridges,  and  has  narrow,  badly- 
paved  streets,  and  shabliy  decaying  houses :  there  are  3 
churchca,  4  monasteries,  2  hospitals,  and  a  castle ;  but, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria,  all 
the  public  buildings  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  "The 
inhab.  were  once  so  celebrated  for  their  industry  and  the 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  exhibited  at  its  fairs  in 
April  and  September,  that  the  district  acquired  the  name 
of^  Iru/ia  chica  (the  Little  Indies) ;  but  every  trace  of 
its  former  prosperity  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  pop. 
ranks  at  present  among  the  most  degraded  and  least  in- 
dustrious in  Spain.  (Miflano.) 

MEDINA  SIDONIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Cadiz,  22  m.  E.  by  S.  Cadiz,  and  65  m.  S.  Seville. 
Pop.,  according  to  Miflano,  9,337.  It  is  an  old  walled 
town,  beantllully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, looking  eastward  over  a  line  champagne  country. 
A  castle,  2  par.  churches,  6  monasteries  (now  unoc> 
copied),  and  2  hospitals,  are  the  only  public  buildings. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  Inhab.  is  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware,  which  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  fur- 
nishing the  principal  supply  for  Cadiz,  Seville,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  Andalusia.  The  neighbourhood  ll 
celebrated  for  its  flue  pastures  ;  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop. 

MEDITEUKANEAN  SEA{the.Vaie/n/«nw»Mofthe 
ancients,  and,  more  recently,  the  Mare  Mfditerranemii),  a 
large  and  very  important  inl.  sea,  bounded  N .  hy  Europe, 
E.  by  Asia,  and  S.  by  Africa,  communicating  at  Its  W. 
extremity,  hy  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  N.  Atlaa- 
tic  Ocean,  and  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  by  the  Dardanelles 
and  llosphorus,  with  the  Black  or  Euxine  Sea.  It  cx- 
tem's,  in  a  general  sense,  from  lat.  30°  to  nearly  46"  N., 
and  i.om  long.  fi°  54'  W.  to  36°  8'  E.  Greatest  length, 
2,300  U'.  J  do.  breadth,  from  Venice  to  the  Bay  of  SIdra, 
1,200  m.  J  estimated  area  (ace.  to  Stein),  nearly  690,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  of  an  oblong,  but  very  Irregular,  shape,  es- 
pecially on  its  N.  side,  into  which  project  southward  the 
two  large  peninsulas  of  Italy  ana  Greece,  which  thus 
divide  the  Mediterranean  into  three  basins,  the  most 
westerly  of  which  is  included  between  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  passage,  only  72  m.  broad,  between 
C.  Boeo  in  Sicily  and  C.  Hon  in  Africa  ;  the  central  part 
extending  eastward  from  the  last-mentioned  points  to  the 
meridian  of  C.  Matapan  in  the  Morca;  while  the  IC. 
basin,  called  the  Levant,  comprises  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  Karamania, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  Tlie  principal  Inlets  of  the  W.  basin 
are  the  bays  of  Lyons,  Genoa,  and  Naples  ;  it  contains, 
also,  the  three  large  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily;  the  LIpari,  and  other  islands  on  the  W.  side  of 
Italy ;  and  the  Balearic  group,  oR'  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Tlic  central  basin  has  a  large  arm  projecting  'N .  under  the 
name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  its  smaller  inlets  being  the 
(tiilphs  of  Taranto  In  Italy,  Lepanto  in  Greece,  and 
Cabes  and  Sidra  (an.  tlie  two  Syrti'i)  in  Africa:  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  numerous  rocky  islets  skirting 
the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  are  its  chief  islands.  The  por- 
tion of  the  E.  basin  or  Levant,  which  stretches  N.  from 
the  Isle  of  Candia  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  is  called  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  ri'inarkable,  not  only  fur  theextreme 
irregularity  of  its  coastline,  but  for  the  numerous  clusters 
of  volcanic  islands  and  rocks  that  stud  Its  surface  ;  Its 
chief  giilphs  are  those  of  Eglna,  Salonika.  Ccmtetsa,  and 
Smyrna  i  and  its  largest  islands  ari^  Leinnos,  Mytileiip, 
Thasos,  Scio,  and  Naxla.  The  great  island  of  Cyprus 
lies  In  the  angle  between  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
.Syria. 

Tlie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  as  remarkable  for 
dill'erence  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline.  Its  N. 
shores,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  jagged  outline, 
are  generally  steep  and  bold  ;  but  in  parts,  as  111  Spain 
and  I'rance,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Khro  .mil  the 
lihone,  ami  in  Lucca.  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and 
Napli's,  as  far  S.  as  C.  Canipanella,  the  shores  are  low 
and  gently  shelving,  varied  only  by  a  few  bold  rocky 
headlands  j  the  S.  side  of  Sicily  and  the  W.  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  ,ire,  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Hat 
anil  sandy  i  hut  In  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and,  In  short,  a',1 
along  tlie  K.  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  is  liold, 
liroken,  and  Irregular,  often  presenting  cliH's  rising  lie- 
Iweeii  (idO  and  700  It  In  perpendicular  height,  with  deep 
I  siiundliigt  close  to  the  shore.  The  shores  of  the  Arclil- 
pclaao  partake,  mure  or  less,  of  the  tame  hold  character, 
eM'"pt  ill  a  lew  bays,  wliere  riveis,  by  the  constant  de- 
piislllnii  of  alluvial  soli  at  their  months,  have  formed  low 
beaches,  exli  iiiling  contlderalily  beyond  the  high  rocks 
usual  to  this  coast. 

'I'lie  S.  coast  of  Analolla.  which  has  a  lets  Indented 
line  of  shore,  tlnnigli  hy  no  ineaiis  low,  it  much   less 
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craggy  and  prcclpltoui;  extremely  high  promontories 
here  and  there  stretch  out  into  the  (Icep  sea ;  but  beaches, 
more  or  less  shelving,  of  shingle,  gravel,  or  sand,  are  by 
far  the  must  common  on  this  coast.  The  cliffs  about 
Iskenderoon  are  of  great  height,  running  round  the  bay, 
and  furnishing  complete  security  for  sliipping,  except 
from  the  E.,  or  land,  breezes,  which  are  both  violent  and 
dangerous.  The  shores  of  Syria  are  mountainous  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Tyre,  but  present,  in  many  places,  a 
large  extent  uf  low  and  flat  coast,  especially  towards  the 
S.  extremity. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  country  presents  a 
low  uninteresting  flat,  with  rocky  reefs  and  shoals,  pro- 
jecting from  5  to  7  m.  from  the  shore ;  and  this  continues 
as  far  W.  as  long. '27°  E.,  beyond  which  a  series  of  not 
very  high  cllifs,  varied  here  and  there  by  s<indy  bays 
(the  largest  being  tliose  of  Sidra  and  Cal)e8),  marks  tlie 
whole  African  coast  as  far  as  C.  Spartel.  Submarine 
rocks  and  projecting  shoals  of  mud  and  sand,  not  less 
than  the  roving  piratical  habits  of  the  Moors,  render 
the  navigation  of  these  shores  both  diflicult  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and.  In  this  respect,  the  S.  side  of  this  sea 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  N.,  where,  generally 
speaking,  deep  soundings  may  be  had  cicise  In  shore ; 
while,  in  parts,  particularly  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
and  near  Gibraltar,  no  soundings  can  be  found  under 
1,0(10  fathoms  and  upwards.  '1  he  in-sliorc  navigation 
presents  some  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  a  few  hidden 
rocks  ;  but  the  chief  skill  of  the  mariner  is  required  in 
the  Archipelago,  where,  though  there  lie  few  hidden 
dangers,  it  requires  first-rate  experience  of  its  shilling 
wind4  and  currents  to  guide  him  safely  tlirough  Its  many 
intricate  channels.  (.Purily's  Sailing  Uir.  for  the  iteit., 
part  11.  p.  61.  ;  l.yell't  Oeulney,  I.  347.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  though  the  Mediterra- 
nean generally  be  so  deep  th.it  soundings,  even  where 
possilue,  are  of  no  practical  utility,  except  In  some 
of  its  bays  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  channel 
between  Sicily  and  Tunis,  accorduig  to  Sonnini  and 
Smytlie,  no  where  exceeds  30  fathoms,  the  avenge 
not  being  greater  than  the  depth  of  tlie  Str.ilts  of  Dover 
between  Kiiglaiul  and  France.  (.Smyt/ie's  Uydr.  Maps 
of  Sicily  ami  Africa,  and  Memoir.)  Tlie  temperature 
of  its  water  Is,  at  an  average,  from  TJ9  to  16^.  or  »J° 
Fah.  higher  than  the  W.  part  of  tlio  Atlantic  Occ.in  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Marcet 
and  Woollaston,  that  Its  density  exceeds  tliat  of  many  ordi- 
nary samples  of  sea-water,  {l.ycll'a  (icology,  ii.l7.)  Tlie 
chief  feeders  of  the  Mediterranean  are  (ha  Kbro,  Klione, 
I'o,  and  Nile,  with  the  various  waters  brought  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  strong  current  that  sets  W.  through 
the  Dardanelles.  Hut,  notwithstanding  this  vast  siippir, 
the  evaporation  is  so  rapid,  tli.it  water  constiintly 
pai^ses  in  through  the  Straits  of  Cibraltar,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  Mediterranean  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  tiduless  sea  ;  but  this  Is  not  strictly  true  :  for,  in 
the  .\driatic,  as  well  as  between  that  sea  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  tides  rise  from."! to 7 ft.,  and  their  InRuence  is  felt, 
more  or  less,  aiongtheshore^  of  .Sicily. and  on  theW  side 
of  the  Morea.  The  existence  iil'  tlii«  tiue.  indeed,  may 
suKgest  an  explanation  of  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  in 
that  region  of  mist  and  terror,  the  (iul|ih  of  Siilra.  where 
there  is  always  a  lofty  swell  and  accumulation  of 
waters  during  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds.  A  tide 
of  H  or  H  ft  also  elihs  and  flows  at  pretty  regular  in- 
tervals in  the  smaller  gniph  of  Cahes,  on  the  same  coast. 
Ill  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  lloiiifacio,  at  Naples,  In 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Knri|>iis.  and  on  both  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  tilbraitar,  there  is  an  ebli  and  How 
amounting  to  3  ft.  and  upwards ;  but  uln'tlier  these 
movements  are  to  lie  attributed  to  lunar  inlliieiice,  or  to 
other  causes,  has  not  been  ih'terinlned.  (I'urily,  part  ii. 
p.  '.I.  •  I.yiil,  i.  37.^.)  The  currents  peiiillar  to  this  great 
Inland  sra  vary  in  Its  dlll'eri'iit  p.irts :  a  lurri'iit  sets  K. 
along  the  Afrii  an  shores,  w  huh  is  turned  nortliward  along 
the  I'liaHt  of  Syria,  and  then  westward  along  that  ol' 
I'jprm  and  Ka'raniania  ;  tin-  current  in  tile  An  iiipclago 
sets  almost  coiiliniially  to  the  S..  hi'liig  imreased  or  re- 
tarded, airordiug  to  the  winds  ;  in  tin'  .Vdriatic,  the  cur- 
ri'iit  runs  N.W.  op  the  coast  of  Albania,  ami  S.K  down 
tlie  Italian  shores,  lirlnging  with  it  the  waters  of  the  I'li. 
A  strong  nirrent  runs  thrciiigli  the  I'arci  of  Mesnina  tlie 
Sctlla  and  CliarvlMlis  of  antiipiily).  and,  by  nii'eling  a 
liter.d  current,  caiiseH  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools. 
(.Vi'c  ScvLLA  ami  Cmmiviiiiis.) 

Biit  this  sir  lit.  nil'  ilthslamling  the  statements  in  the 
classics,  presents  no  real  dniger ;  and.  in  the  late  » ar. 
It  was  traversed  l>y  the  lint  uiidiT  Lord  Nelson. 
{Smylhc  t  Sicily,  pp  ilO-.||.l)  In  the  Straits  of 
(ilhfaltar,  the  main  current  fets  eastward,  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  H  to  Ii  in,  an  hour:  It  Is  true  that  an  under- 
curreiit  has  long  Ih'cii  supposed  to  run  In  an  opposite 
direelloii  ;  hot  the  fallacv  of  this  hypothesis  lias  been 
fully  shown  liy  .Mr  l.>elli  and  it  hiems  thit  the  imly 
outlet  iiir  the  siiperlluoiis  water  is  liv  the  lateral  cur- 
rent, which  runs  westward  close  to  tfie  Afilcaii  shore. 
(Ucolofy,   il.   Iil.)     With  respect   to  the  winds  of  the 


Mediterranean,  it  may  be  obierved  that  the  preralent 
winds,  except  during  spring,  vary  between  N.W.  and 
N.E.,  while  those  in  spring  are  from  S.  E.  to  S.W. 
But  the  winds  are  extremely  variable,  and  it  la  said 
that  3  or  4  vessels  may  occasionally  lie  seen  carrying 
dilTerent,  and  sometimes  opposite,  winds  at  the  saine 
time.  T\\e  Bora,  a  violent  N.E.  wind  In  the  Adriatic, 
tixe  Etetian,  or  N,E.,  winds  (called  also  Tramonlana), 
which  blow  for  several  months  together  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  the  icirocco,  or  solano,  are  peculiar  to  this  sea. 
The  last  of  these  Is  described  by  Capt.  Smythe  as  being 
extremely  troublesome,  and  producing  great  dejection 
and  lassitude.  "  At  its  commencement,  he  observes, 
"  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy,  with  long  white  clouds  float- 
ing just  above,  anil  parallel  to,  the  horizon.  The  ther- 
mometer  rises  to  90°  or  95°,  sometimes  100°,  and  the 
barometer  gradually  sinks  to  about  21)-60o.  It  generally 
continues  during  three  or  four  days;  during  which  perioa, 
such  is  its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or  meat 
effectually  salted :  oil-paint  laid  on  during  Its  continu- 
ance will  seldom  harden.  But,  though  blighting  in  its 
general  effects  during  summer,  it  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  many  useful  plants  In  winlT,  when,  indeed. 
It  has  few  disagreeable  qualities."    (Sicily,  p.  6.) 

Waterspouts  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Asia-Minor,  where  as  many  as 
sixteen  have  been  seen  at  one  time.  Many  volcanic 
phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in  this  sea;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sudden  appearance,  in 
1H3I,  of  an  island,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Sciacca  in  Sicily,^ 
and  its  equally  sudden  disappearance,  three  years  after- ^ 
wards.  These  movements  may  result  from  the  close 
proximltv  of  the  large  igneous  region  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  presence  of  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere 
Is  also  proved  by  the  play  of  flame  round  the  mast-heads, 
called  by  sailors  "  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo."  Several  springs 
of  fresh  water  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  the  largest  of  these  Is  in  the  port  of  Taranto, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  (Jalcsus,  where  the  fresh  water 
ascends  In  such  a  volume,  and  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  at  the  surface  without  the  least 
impregnation  of  salt ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
fountains  is  that  of  Arcthusa,  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
(See  AHRTHi'Bt,  I.  I'i2. ) 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  flsh  of  many  different 
varieties,  as  well  as  with  moliusca.  The  tunny  and 
anchovy  fisheiies  are  a  source  of  great  profit  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily :  the  sword-fish  is  veri'  common ; 
and  the  mu'rci  purpura  siipiilles  the  fine  Tyrlan  dye, 
now,  as  anciently,  celebrated  for  the  brightness  of  its 
red  colour.  Coral  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  llarbary 
coast,  and  In  some  of  the  hays  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
The  chief  fishery,  however,  is  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
where  there  Is  a  coral-ground  upwards  of  6  m.  In  length. 

In  the  Scriptures,  the  Mediterrane.in  is  called  "  the 
Great  Sea"  (Num.  xxxlv.  (i.).  Herodotus  calls  it  (i. 
IH.'i,)  "the  Sea  ;"  and  Strabo,  "the  Sea  within  the  Co- 
lumns" (.>«/.sTT«  i  in  Tii>  rrrXw>).  It  is  probaiile 
that  it  witnessed  the  llrst  rude  attempts  at  navigation. 
"  Having,"  as  Dr,  Smith  has  justly  observed,  "  no  (per- 
ceptible) tides,  nor,  consequentlv,  any  waves,  except 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  wind  only,  tlie  Mediterranean 
was.  by  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well  .ts  by  the 
multitude  of  Its  islands,  and  the  pniximity  of  its  nelgli- 
hoiiring  shores,  extremely  favourable  to  the  infant  navi- 
gation of  tlie  world  :  when,  from  their  Ignorance  of  the 
com|i.-j9s,  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the  view  of  the  coast, 
and,  from  the  Imperfection  of  the  art  of  ship  building, 
to  ab.uidon  tlieuiselves  to  the  boisterous  waves  of  the 
ocean."  ( liVn/M  <if  S'aliotia,  book  I.  cap.  3.)  At  all 
events  It  was  navigateil.  and  Its  islands  occupied,  In  the 
reinotest  antiquity  :  it  subsequently  was  traverseil  in  all 
directions  by  the  ships  of  the  I'luFnicians,  and  their  de. 
seendants,  the  ('artha;;iiiians  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  liy 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Koinans.  During  the  midilli' 
ages,  ami  down  to  the  discovery  of  Aiiieriia,  it  was  the 
grand  centre  of  the  commerce  and  navigatiim  of  the  old 
wiirlii ;  and  the  Venetians  and  (ienoete,  by  whom  its 
trade  was  for  a  while  principally  engrossed,  attained,  in 
conscqueiu'e,  to  great  wealth  and  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  (Jood  llmie  opeiUMi  new  and  far  niori-  extensi\p 
channels  lor  maritime  enterprise.  Hut  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  depression  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  in 
tlie  Hitli,  I7tli,  and  IXth  centuries,  was  priiicliially  ov  ' 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  countries  round  tli.'  il  s 
Sea,  the  l^>vant,  and  the  whole  N.  shore  ol  .'  i  ,  ,, 
having  Im'cii  shortly  before  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the 
Implacable  foes  of  art,  civilisation,  and  rellnement. 
Happily,  however,  tli,  ir  empire  has  been,  to  a  conshlr- 
ahle  extent,  dismeniliered  ;  and,  within  the  course  oilhe 
present  century,  tin?  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
l»'^llll  to  resume  soinctliiiig  like  Its  former  importance. 
The  opening  III  the  lllack  Sea.  and  the  rise  of  Odessa  anil 
other  towns  on  its  shores,  the  renewed  Intercourse  wiiii 
India  by  Alexandria,  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  tlin 
Knglish,  and  of  Aigieri  by  the  Krench,  the  independence 
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MEDWAY. 

of  Greece,  and  the  establlihment  of  steamers  between 
the  principal  ports  of  the  sea,  have  prodigiously  ex- 
tended its  commerce  and  navigation.  And  when  the 
old,  worn  out,  imbecile  despotism  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment hat  been  overthrown,  and  the  fine  and  fertile 
coiintrlet,  now  under  its  degrading  yoke,  have  been 
emancipated,  a  vatt  additional  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
its  commerce  ;  to  that  the  fair  presumption  teems  to  be, 
that  the  ancient  importance  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  a 
fleld  for  the  tuccessful  prosecution  of  commercial  na- 
vigation. It  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  be 
again  equalled,  and,  most  probably,  surpassed. 

The  Mediterranean  hat  on  its  shores  the  capital  cities 
of  Naples,  Palermo,  Athens,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Al- 
giers. Among  its  principal  emporiums  may  be  specified 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita-Veochia,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Syra,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Malaga,  and  Bar- 
celona. Its  most  Important  naval  stations  are  those  of 
Malta  and  Toulon :  Gibraltar  is,  as  It  were,  the  key  of 
the  sea. 

To  the  scholar  and  classical  traveller  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  the  most  powerful  attractions.  Her  shores 
u-ere  the  earliest  scats  of  art,  science,  and  civilization. 
She  has  been  surrounded  and  occupied  by  the  most 
renowned  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  her  coasts  and 
islands  have  ttiil  to  boast  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  splendid  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  short,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Jolinson,  "  the 
grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the  shares  of  the 
IVIoditerranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four  great 
empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  tlie  Persian,  the 
(ireolan,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
snvages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean." (Purdy  and  Noris'i  Sailing  Direclions ; 
Smylhe's  Sicily,  and  Hydro.  Charts  ;  Beaitfort's  Kara- 
mania,  and  Charts  ;  Diet.  Geiig.,  Ijc,) 

MEDWAY,  .in  import.int  river  of  England,  which  has 
its  embouchure  In  the  Kstuary  of  the  Thames.  It  rises 
ill  the  S.E.  corner  of  Surrey,  between  the  N.  and  S. 
chalk  ranges  ;  being  joined  at  Penshursc,  Place  by  streams 
from  the  S.  of  Sussex.  Its  rourse  is  thence  N.E.  to 
Maidstone,  and  then  N.  to  Kochester  and  Clmtlinni, 
about  2  m.  below  which  it  turns  nearly  E.,  expaniting  at 
the  same  time  Into  n  wide  a>stuary,  interspersed  with 
isLinds.  After  nrusecuting  an  easterly  course  for  8  or 
10  m..  It  turns  r  -e  more  to  the  N.,  uniting  with  the  oes- 
tiiary  of  the  'I  ..  nes  at  Sheerness.  The  tide  Is  inter- 
rupted by  locks,  otherwise  it  would  flow  up  the  river  to 
Maidstone.  In  consequence  of  works  begun  in  the  reign 
(if  Charles  II.,  and  resumed  at  different  p)>riods.  It  has 
heen  rendered  navigable  as  far  as  Tnnliridge  ;  affording 
a  cli.tnnel  of  communication  of  much  importance  to  the 
surrounding  country.  From  Sheerness  to  Clialliam 
there  is  water  to  float  the  largest  ships  ;  and  the  ground 
lieing  soft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  admirable 
harbour  for  men-of-war,  many  of  which  are  usually  laid 
up  here  wlicn  out  of  commission.  (.Vcc  Chatham,  I..5H3.) 
The  Mcjlway  was  called  by  the  ancient  Hritons  i'apa,  to 
which  the  Saxons  preHxcd  the  syllable  Mad,  signifying 
mid  or  middle,  because  it  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent :  hence  It  came  to  be  called  Medweg, 
and  latterly  Medway.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its 
course,  the  Mwlway  Is  one  of  the  deepest  of  European 
rivers.  (Hattfd'i  Kent,  I.  278.,  8voed.;  Statistical  Ac 
I'dun/,  Ac,  i.  33.) 

MEEKUT,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid.  Agra 
(Bengal),  chiefly  between  lat.  28^  30'  and  29"  30'  N.,  and 
lung,  n^  and  78*^  E.,  having  N.  the  collectorate  of  Mo- 
ziifTernuggur,  R.  that  of  Moradahad,  K.  Boolundshahur, 
and  W.  Paniput,  &c.  Area.  2,2.'iO  «q.  in.  Land  revenue, 
in  IH'22,  I4,(l4,2lti  rup.  The  chief^  towne  arc  Mcerut, 
SIrilhuna,  Katouli,  and  llusllnapnor. 

MKKRt'T,  a  town  of  British  India,  preild.  Agra,  cap.  of 
the  ahove  district,  in  an  extensive  grassy  plain,  30  m.  N.E. 
Delhi.  This,  which,  like  Cawnpoor,  is'a  military  station, 
i*  a  much  more  agreeable  residence  than  the  latter.  The 
town  is  surrounded  l>y  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  and  has  a 
ruined  fort  or  citailel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  mean, 
and  tlie  houses  mostly  of  mud  ;  but  it  has  some  good 
ari'liitectiiral  remains  of  mosques  and  pagodas ;  and 
tiitliiiut  the  walls  are  various  Miihaminodnn  tombs,  built 
(il  red  stone.  A  small  stream,  which  swells  into  a  river 
(luring  I,,  rainy  season.  Is  here  crossed  by  a  Iniulsonic 
iiridue.  The  cantonments  are  at  some  distance  N.  of  the 
Idvvn,  front  which  they  are  separated  by  a  long  and  liu>y 
liaziinr.  The  barracks  are  (»ic  story  In  height,  and  dis- 
\<iiin\  In  regular  ranges,  at  Intervals,  nloni;  a  spare  almiit 
'.'  m.  in  length:  the  biing.ilows  of  the  otlicers  are  sur- 
rniHiili'd  wltli  gardens,  enclosed  by  tall  hedge  rows.  The 
(hnr(h  of  Meerut  Is  probniilv  the  largest  In  llritlsh  India, 
licing  \-M\n.  in  length,  liy  x'\  It.  in  lireadlli,  and  capilile 
(if  midunntidatlng  3,1K'U  pedple.  'I'here  Is  n  good  free 
"clidid  here,  wl'li  alxiut  100  native  piiplN.  Meerut  was  n 
(ily  (if  some  coiise(|nence  before  the  Moliainmcdan  In- 
vininu  of  India.  It  was  taken  by  Mahmmid,  of  tiliirnoe, 
in  miN.  and  by  TImour  in  Vi'.Vx  It  was  occiiiiled,  with 
Vul.   II. 
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Its  district,  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  Is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  a  I  evenue  collector  and  a  judge,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  of  whom  about 
3,300  are  Europeans.  (.Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  ;  Modem 
Trav.,  X.  H,  3.  i  Pari.  Reports,  Stc.) 

MEININGEN  (SAXE),  or  SAXE-MEININGEN. 
HILDBUUGHAUSKN  (DUCHY  OF), an  indep.  state 
of  Central  Germany,  consisting  of  a  crescent-shaped  ter- 
ritory, between  the  SOth  and  Slst  degs.  of  lat.,  and  long. 
10°  10'  and  1 1°  25'  E. ;  enclosed  on  the  S.  by  the  ter. 
ritories  of  Cobourg  and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  the  dominions  of  Cobourg,  Schwartienburg,  Prussia, 
Hessel-Cassel,  and  Weimar,  Area,  968  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1840),  148,078.  This  duchy  comprlies  a  portion  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  mountains ;  one  of  which,  the  Doll- 
mar,  rises  to  2,370  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  remainder 
of  Saxe-Melningen  Is  chiefly  comprised  In  the  vale 
of  the  river  Werra,  by  which  it  Is  traversed  In  a  N.W. 
direction.  This  last  portion  of  the  duchy,  though  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Germany,  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  enough  of  corn  for  the  consumption  of  Its 
Inhab.  Tobacco,  turnips,  and  fruit  are  staple  products  ; 
and  the  forests  and  cattle  of  the  duchy  are  among  Its 
most  important  sources  of  wealth.  Mining  It  pretty 
actively  pursued  ;  iron,  a  little  copper,  coal,  alum,  vi- 
triol, &c.,  being  produced:  it  has  also  marble  quarries, 
and  furnishes  about  120,000  cwt.  of  salt  a  year.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  hardware  and  the  weaving  of  linens  and 
woollens  are  the  chief  remaining  branches  of  industry  ; 
but  a  number  of  hands  are  also  employed  in  making 
wooden  articles,  toys,  &c.  The  government  Is  a  limited 
monarchy,  and,  in  nearly  all  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
Saxe- Weimar  (which  see).  The  high  court  of  appeal  in 
Jena  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for  this  duchy.  X  lie  In- 
hab., who  are  nearly  all  Lutherans,  arc  quite  as  well 
educated  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Saxony.  Primary 
schools  are  numerous ;  there  are  superior  schools,  or 
colleges.  In  all  the  towns,  .ind  the  state  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  direction  and  patronage  of  tlie  University  of 
Jena  and  of  the  Prussian  gymnasium  at  Sclilcnsingen, 
near  Eriurt.  Public  revenue,  In  1840,  1,147,000  fl.,  which 
was  about  equal  to  tlie  expenditure.  The  public  debt, 
at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  .'i.OdO.OOO  fl.  Saxe-Mel- 
ningen has  one  vote  in  the  lull  council  of  the  (iernian 
Confederation,  and  a  vote  in  the  committee,  conjointly 
with  Saxe- Weimar,  Cobourg,  and  Altcnburg,  together 
with  which  It  holds  the  14th  place  In  the  diet.  It  fur- 
nishes MJH)  men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 
Adelaide,  q^ueen  dowager  of  Great  Britain,  relict  of  \\  11- 
Ham  I  v..  It  a  sister  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Saxo 
Meiningcn. 

MEiNiNdEN,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  on  the  Werra,  here  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges,  31  m.  E.N.E.  Fulda.  Pop.  about  6,0(H).  It  is 
encircled  by  wooded  hills,  is  well  built  and  laid  out, 
and  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  In  the 
palace,  which  has  been  the  residence  of  the  dukes  since 
11)81,  are  collections  of  paintings,  engravings,  natural 
curiosities,  the  archives  ot  Siciningen  and  Weimar,  and 
a  library  of  24,000  vols.  The  house  of  assembly  for  the 
states  ol  the  duchy,  the  bcmhardinum,  or  gymnasium, 
the  female  seminary,  riding- school,  theatre,  and  hos- 
pital, arc  the  other  principal  edillces.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  woollen,  linen,  and  mixed  fabrics,  with  tanne- 
ries, breweries,  &c.,  and  hassnineof  the  best  public  gardens 
in  Germany.  (Herghaus,  Atlg.  /.riw/cr,  \c.,  iv.  381-U. ; 
Stein's  Hanrih.  der  Oeog.;  Aim.  deOuIha,  1841.) 

MEISSEN,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Saxony,  prov. 
Meissen,  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  144  m.  N.W.  Dresden.  Pop.,  in  1837,  7,858. 
"  The  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  lofty  houses, 
perched  high  upon  a  rooky  eminence,  have  a  most  im- 
jiosliig  efl^ect  as  you  approach  Meissen  ;  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  town  has  Internally  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, which  is  considerably  increased  by  the  smoke 
I  constantly  isiuing  from  the  porcelain  manufactory." 
!  This  estahiishmeut  occupies  the  castle,  built,  it  is  said, 
,  by  the  emperor  Henry  1.  "  'J'he  beautiful  pottery  ware 
i  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Dresden  china,  Is  all  manufac- 
tured here  ;  and  though  the  Meissen  potteries  arc  now 
rivalled  by  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  they  were  at  one 
time  the  first,  and  may  still  be  considered  the  most  tele- 
br.-ited,  in  I'.nnipe."  (Strang's  iiermnny  in  1831, 1.  81, 
8.'i.)  i'lie  (idthic  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  lino 
\  open-work  of  its  spire  and  the  elegiiiite  of  its  interior. 
in  It  are  several  antique  monuments  of  tlie  Saxon 
princes,  and  some  line  old  |iaiiitiiigs  liy  Albert  Diirer 
anil  I'ranaeh ;  the  latter  has  introduced  into  the  altar- 
piece  the  portraits  of  Luther,  his  wile,  and  his  frluiid, 
the  Elector  of  .Saxony.  The  neighbouring  convent  of 
Afra  has  been  c(niverte(l  into  a  royal  si  liool,  I  lie  chap- 
ter-hdiise,  3  iMsiiitals,  and  the  orphan  asyin  are  the 
dther  cliief  pnliiie  eslahiishnients,      llesldes  porce- 

lain factory,  fiiunded  by  ft  cheiiil»t  named  lldiiilier.  in 
1710,  Meissen  has  niauiiraetiires  of  hats,  stockings, 
lenlher,  cdhinrs,  &c.,  though  none  Is  very  considerable, 
(.Herghaus i  Stein,  fje.) 
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MRLCOMDE.RRGIS.    See  Weymouth. 

MKLFI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  BatilU 
cnta,  on  a  lofty  and  remarkable  volcanic  mountain,  over. 
lonkinK  the  plain  of  Capitanata,  34  m.  S.  Foggia.  Pop. 
obout  7,n<)0.  Like  most  other  towna  In  an  elevated  situ, 
ation,  Melfl  loses  (omcwhat  on  a  nearer  approach.  It  is 
•ncircled  by  old  ruined  walls.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty ;  and  most  of  them,  as  the  town  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  acclivity,  are  impracticable 
for  carriages.  Many  of  the  houses,  however,  nave  a  re- 
inectable  appearance ;  which  they  owe  more  to  the  so- 
lidity of  their  masonry  than  to  their  magnitude.  The 
principal  object  is  its  castle ;  which,  though  partly  fallen 
to  decay,  and  partly  restored  in  very  bad  taste,  retains  a 
venerable  and  imposing  aspect.  It  stands  at  the  higher 
extremity  of  the  town,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  a 
kind  of  platform,  commanding  a  view  of  the  opposite 
slopes  of  Mount  Volture.  Considerable  historical  in- 
terest is  attached  to  it  from  its  being  the  principal,  and 
probably  the  first,  fortress  built  b^  the  Normans  after 
their  conquest  of  this  portion  ot  the  kingdom.  The 
large  hall  In  which  the  mi'etings  of  the  Norman  con- 
federates were  held,  and  whicli  afterwards  accommodated 
the  council  of  prelates,  held  here  in  IO.VJ,  and  the  par- 
liament summoned  by  Frederick  of  Swabia,  has  been 
converted  into  a  theatre.  One  only  of  its  towers  remains 
entire ;  but  it  affords,  in  height  and  solidity,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  general  structure. 

The  cathedral  has  attached  to  it  a  high  tower,  erected 
in  ll.M  ;  which,  like  most  of  our  English  belfries,  has 
mnall  Saxon  arches  for  windows.  1  here  are  8  other 
churches,  with  numerous  cimvents,  a  magnilicent  bi- 
shop's palace,  some  excellent  iiublic  cisterns,  and  a  gncnl 
private  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  atmosphere  is  diimp,  and  the  town  is  said  to  be  at 
times  unhe.ilthy.  "  The  pop.  appears  lively,  iuilustridus, 
and  active :  though  there  are  no  particular  manufac- 
tures. Many  of  the  inhabs.  deal  in  cattle  and  wine,  which 
last  Is  somewhat  less  sweet  and  heavy  than  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  towns :  it  constitutes  an  abundant  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  with  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  prov. 
of  Capltan.it.i,  where,  under  the  name  of  ritta  rfi  Mr(/i, 
it  is  sold,  and  held  In  general  use."  {Craven's  Abruzzi, 
JiC  ii.  2IM. ;  Swinbtiiyic,  i.  HY.t.) 

MELI'Oltl),  LONG,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Suffolk,  bund.  Habergh,  ITjm.  \V.  Ipswich,  and 
At  m.  N.K.  London.  Area  of  par.,  4,320  acres.  I'up.,in 
IH31,  2,&14.  The  town  is  very  pleasantly  situ,ited  in  a 
picturesque  and  well  wooded  country,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  main  street,  nearly  I  m.  in  length.  A  handsome 
tinthic  church,  two  places  of  worship  tor  dissenters,  and 
an  almshouse  ( rounded  In  l.''>73)  for  12  poor  nu-n  and  2 
women,  are  the  only  pnl)llc  buildings.  Spinning,  woollen 
weaving,  and  retail  trade,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhab.  The  weekly  market  once  held  liere  has  been  dls- 
continueil  for  some  years.  Cattle  and  sheep  fairs,  Tues- 
day, Wednesilav,  and  Thursday,  in  Whitsiui-wcek. 

MKIiKSIIAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Kngl,tnd, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  Slim,  N.W.  Salisbury, 
and  80  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par  ,  8,U20  acres.  I'op., 
in  |t3l,  .'>,8(!(i.  The  town,  formerly  much  more  Impor- 
tant than  at  present,  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  the  Avon, 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  with  stone  houses. 
Tlic  church  is  a  large,  old,  enibnttled  building,  » ith  a 
central  tower  and  two  transepts,  l)oth  on  the  S.  side  :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gilt  of  the  Dean  and  t'hapter  of 
Salisbury.  There  are,  also,  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Two 
mineral  springs,  one  a  strong  chalybeate  and  the  other  a 
saline  aperient,  have  been  discovered  about  }  in.  from 
the  town  ;  but,  though  they  are  reported  to  be  as  efllca- 
dous  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  they  have  not  led  to  any 
great  accession  of  visiters.  The  staple  business  of  Melk- 
■ham  Is  the  manufacture ofwoollen  cloth;  but  it  has  greatly 
declined,  in  comecjucnce  of  tiie  superior  facilities  enjoyed 
by  the  clothing  district  of  Yorkshire.  In  183'),  2  wiiolleu 
mills  employed  Ili2  hands ;  tH'sides  which  there  arc 
about  80  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  weekly  wages  vary 
from  8<.  2(/.  to  I4<.  (UtimUoom  H'fatvr'i  fii'p.)  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  for  cattle, 
Ike,  on  alternate  Thursdays ;  fair  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
farming  stock,  July  27.  ll'nrl.  I'aper;  &c.) 

MKLKOSK,  a  village  of  Scotland,  CO.  Uoxbiirgh,  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Kildoii  Hills,  on  the 
Tweed,  31  m.  S.K.  I'.dlnburgh,  The  village  has  only 
About  700  Inhabs.,  and  would  be  unworthy  notice,  were 
it  not  for  Its  possessing  the  finest  monastic  ruin  in  .Scot- 
land. The  ablM-y  of  Melrose,  originally  I'nuniled  liy 
!),ivld  I.,  in  ll,1<>.  for  Cistercian  monks,  was  destroyeil  by 
the  Knglish  forces,  under  Kdward  II.,  in  1322.  The 
itrurture,  of  which  the  mutilated  remiiiiis  still  attest  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  f'liuiideil  by  Itobi'rt 
Bruce,  the  hero  of  llaiinockbuin,  In  I:i2li.  It  was  tinally 
cinnpleted,  ill  the  perpendicular  liolhlc  style,  in  the  reign 
of  .lames  IV.:  and  must,  when  entire,  have  been  one 
of  the  nobliwt  ttnii'tnres  of  tlie  kind  In  the  kingdom. 
This  spliiidlJ  edifice  was  well  nigh  deinulithed  by  the 
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barbarous  feal  of  the  early  reformers.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  the  abbey  has 
been  wholly  destroyed;  but  fortunately  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  has  been  preserved.  The  great  altar 
or  eastern  window,  .16  ft.  in  height  by  Ifi  ft.  in  width,  is 
unrivalled  for  its  line  proportions,  the  richness  of  its 
tracery,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  workmanship. 
It  has  been  admirably  described  by  Scott :  — 

The  moon  on  tlit  east  oriel  shone. 
Through  Blender  khans  of  iiliaiiely  stone, 

lly  foltaK'd  tracery  comtttn'd ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fain  hand 
*Twiit  poplar*  strniKht  ttie  osier  wanfl. 

In  many  a  fVeakUh  knot  had  twinetl ; 
Then  fiain'd  a  si>el)  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  chang'd  tlie  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 

Miiutrtl,  canto  Ii.  SI.  II. 

The  south  transept  window  and  door  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  part  of  the  ruin.  It  Is  in  the  decorated 
style,  with  crockets  and  creeping  foliage.  The  coinp,irt- 
nient  of  the  nave,  from  the  screen  work  to  the  cross,  was 
roofed  over,  and  fitted  up,  in  1«I8,  for  the  parish  church. 
But  this  roof  docs  not  harinimise  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabric  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stones  of  which  it  con- 
sists had  been  quarried  from  other  parts  of  the  building  ! 
A  great  tower  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  of  which 
a  portion,  84  ft.  in  height,  still  remains  ;  but  the  spire  by 
which  It  Wits  surmounted  is  entirely  gone.  The  deco- 
rated work  and  m.isonry  of  the  bullalug  have  been  most 
admirably  executed  ;  the  mouldings  are  still  as  sharp  as 
if  they  were  fri'sh  from  the  chisel. 

Ill  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  cross,  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  abt)ey :  a  small  property  in  the  village  Is  held 
on  condition  of  tlie  proprietor  keeping  up  this  fabric. 
The  abbey  is  no  longer  used  .as  the  parish  church,  a 
handsome  new  edifice  iiaving  been  constructed  for  that 
purpose  some  years  ago.  Ahbotsford,  the  seat  and  crea- 
tion <if  Scott,  IS  situated  about  3  m.  W.  from  Melrose; 
anil  Urybnrgh  Abbey,  where  the  great  minstrel  is  buried, 
is  about  3  m.  F.  t'rom'the  village.  ( Sec  MonmUc  Annalt  of 
Teriuldale,  a  learned  and  able  work  ;  Border  Antiquities 
of  Scolland,  *c. ) 

MKL TON-MOWBRAY,  a  market-town  and  p.ir.  of 
Engliind,  co.  Leicester,  hum).  F'ramland,  on  the  Wreak 
(a  trib.  of  the  Soar),  crossed  here  by  three  stone  bridges, 
14  m.  N.F.  Leicester,  and  !t2m  N.  by  W.  London.  Area 
of  par.,  3,,')70  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  3,3.')(i.  The  town  has 
of  late  years  been  much  improved  and  enlarged  ;  the 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  the  streets  are  well 
pnviHl,  watched,  and  lighted,  and  there  are  gnnn; 
excellent  hotels.  The  church  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
striking  crncil'orin  Gothic  building,  with  a  higiilv  orna- 
mented pinnacled  tower,  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  private 
iKitronage.  There  arc  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wes. 
leyan- Methodists  luid  Independents.  Three  SnnilaT- 
schools  give  religluus  instruction  to  upwards  of  .'HKl  cliil- 
ilren  j  and  2  tree-schools,  supported  from  the  town's 
e8t;>te,  an?  attended  by  about  400  children  of  btith  sexes. 
(.Kriuc.  Hep.,  1n;16.)  Meltim-Mowbray  enjoys  a  sni;ill 
share  ofthe  hosiery  and  bobbin -net  trade,  which  furiilslies 
employment  to  many  thmisands  in  the  co. ;  but  tlii^  cliiil' 
business  and  celebrity  of  the  town  is  attributable  to  its 
situation  In  the  centre  of  a  fine  hunting  country,  and  to  its 
being,  as  it  were,  the  hunting  metropolis,  Ihe  hnnlinii 
season  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  i>f 
March  ;  and  during  this  time  the  town  is  frequented  by  tile 
leading  sportsmen  of  Fngland,  who  resort  thither  from  :iil 
iiarts  of  the  country,  antl  a  few  even  from  the  Continent. 
The  stabling  Is  excidleutly  arranged,  as  well  as  very  ex- 
tensive, there  lH>ing  accommodatiini  for  upwards  of  8iiu 
horses,  with  their  grooms,  helpers,  &e.  The  town  supports 
a  good  subscription  library  ami  news-room  ;  and  then'  Is 
a  temporary  theatre,  in  which  performances  are  Inlil 
during  the  hunting  season.  Melton  has  water-ciinniiii- 
iilcatlon  with  Leicester  by  the  Wreak  and  Soar,  and  will: 
OHkh:un  by  a  cinial.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  ;  and 
this  town  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  N.  division 
ofthe  CO.  It  Is  likewise  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law 
union, comprising .Vt  pars,,  and  has  a  very  large  and  wi'll- 
arranged  workhouse.  Markets,  well  attended,  for  latilc 
and  provisions,  on  Tuesday  ;  horse  fairs,  Monday  iiiiil 
Tuesday  after  Jan.  17.  ;  cattle  fairs,  March  13.,  Ihily 
Thursday,  Whit  'I'liesday,  Aug.  21.,  and  Sept.  7.  (/''«/- 
Papers  ;  Spurting  Ueview,  IHIO,  life.) 

MKLUN  (an.  Melodunum),  a  town  of  France,  il^p. 
Si'liie-et-Marne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap  ;  on  an  isliuiil  in 
luid  on  both  sides  the  Mariie,  'l'\  in.  S.K.  Paris.  I'<i|>., 
in  IH.'tti,  il,K,'lll.  It  is  badly  laid  (Mil,  but  is  toli'nilily 
well  built ;  and,  iM'iiig  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  pr'- 
possessing  appearaiii'e  from  without.  The  ditl'cn-nt 
parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  2  bridgi's,  one  of 
wliich  ailmlts  of  the  passage  of  Imats.  The  part  ol  tin' 
town  built  on  the  islainl  Is  Ihe  most  ancient;  it  has  a 
l.irge  central  prison  f'or.tdeps.,  the  most  conspiiinini 
eiliflce  In  tlie  town  ;  anil  on  its  F,.  side  are  the  reiii;iins 
of  a  palace,  Inhabited  by  several  of  the  French  Uliij'V 
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The  portion  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Mame, 
called  St.  Aspais,  is  the  most  extensive :  it  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  has  a  spacious  square,  an  old 
Gothic  par.  church,  with  some  fine  stained  glass,  the 
prefecture,  formerly  a  BennMi'tine  abbey,  atheatre,  some 
vapour-baths,  and  the  remain  of  the  Abliey  of  St  Pierre, 
founded  under  the  Merovingi  in  dynasty.  The  portion 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  less  than  either  of  the 
others ;  it  comprises  the  cavalry  barracks.  Melun  has  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library,  with  10,000  vols., 
a  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  school  of 
drawing,  &c.,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  glass,  and  some 
trade  in  com  and  other  products  destined  for  the  Paris 
markets.  Melodunum  is  mentioned  by  Cissar  in  his 
Commentaries :  it  was  taken  by  his  lieutenant,  Labienus. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  several  times  captured  by  the 
Normans  and  Knglish,  and  was  held  by  the  latter  from 
1419  to  14:10.    (lluRo,  art.  Seine-et-Marne,  ^c.) 

MEMEL,  a  fortilied  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian 
dom.,  being  the  most  northerly  of  any  size  in  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports  on  the  Iliu- 
tic,  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Kimigsberg,  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  great  salt  lake,  or  lagoon  called  the 
Kurischc  Haif,  hut  within  the  bar.  Mm.  N.W.  Tilsit, 
and  74  m.  N.N.E.  Kiinigsberg  ;  lat.  55^  41'  42"  N.,  long. 
•21°  8'  14"  K.  Pop.,  in  183H,  9,034.  It  consists  of  the 
portions  called  the  Old  Town,  New  Town,  and  Fre- 
derick's Town,  and  has  several  suburbs.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  the  time  of  tlie  Teutonic  knights, 
and  has  a  citadel,  founded  in  1250,  now  partly  used  as  a 
prison.  It  has  4  churches  (2  Lutheran,  I  Calvinist,  and 
I  Horn.  Catli.),  a  synagogue,  arsenal,  exchange,  theatre, 
high  school,  school  of  industry,  female  seminary,  scliool 
for  neglected  children,  an  hospital,  and  various  cha- 
ritable institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  council  for  the 
circle  (Landraths-amt),  of  judicial  tribunals  for  tlie 
circle  and  town,  a  board  of  taxation,  police  commission, 
,'ic. ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  soap, 
with  docks  for  ship-building,  sawing-works,  distilleries, 
&c.  The  harbour  is  large  and  safe,  with  deeii  water: 
bi  t  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kurische  ilatt',  has 
se.dom  more  than  17  ft.  water,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  12  or  14  ft. ;  so  that  ships  drawing  more  tlian  16  or 
10  ft.  water  are  frequently  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage 
IS  hut  indill'erent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  at  N.  or 
N.W.  A  light-house,  originally  75  ft.,  but  now  100  It. 
Iii|{h,  has  been  erected  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance 
to  tlie  harbnur.  The  liglit,  which  is  fixed  and  powerful, 
may  be  distinguished,  in  clear  weather,  at  more  than 
20  in.  distance.  Timber,  particularly  oak-iilank  and  tlr, 
of  the  very  finest  quality,  is  the  great  article  of  export 
from  Memel ;  but  corn,  staves,  flax  and  hemp,  linseed 
I'cir  crushing,  hides,  bones,  bristles,  wool,  etc.,  are  also 
l.'irgeiy  exported.  Timber,  hemp  and  Hax,  and  most 
otiier  articles  shipped  from  this,  and,  indeed,  from  most 
Haltic  ports,  are  bracked i  that  is,  they  are  inspected, and 
assorted  into  three  qualities,  according  to  tlieir  degrees 
(if  goodness,  by  persons  appointed  by  government  for 
the  purpose.  (SVvart.  I'ETiiHsniiHO,  in  this  Diet.)  Ue- 
Sfiite  the  serious  ditliculties  wliich  our  corn  laws  and 
timber  duties  throw  in  the  way  of  tlie  trade  with 
I'mssia,  we  have  a  pretty  considerable  intercourse  with 
iVIciiiel,  especially  when  there  is  a  demand  for  foreign 
I'lirii  in  England.  We  send  to  it  small  quantities  of  co- 
Idiiiai  produce,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  and  cutlery,  and 
ciinsidi^rable  quantities  of  coal,  which,  however,  is 
recl((ined  merely  as  ballast.  The  trade  of  ship-building 
lias  recently  Iwen  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Memel ;  and,  in  IK<9,  (>4  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
iif  l.>.772  lasts  of  4.0<Hlll)s.  each,  belonged  to  the  port. 
Till'  present  average  export  of  timber  Is  reckoned  at 
aliiint  tnim  7.'',IHH)  to  Nd.oOO  loads  llr  timbi^r,  5,000  loads 
(lali  llinlier  and  plank,  700  mill-oak  pipe-staves,  and 
aliiiiit  (mO.ikiii  hr  planks.  Tiie  exports  of  other  articles 
are  h(i  very  Ihictiiating  as  hardly  to  admit  of  their  being 
reiliiei'd  to  an  average.  Ill  IHII7,  Of  Wl  vessels  wiiieh 
cleared  out  from  llie  port,  103  were  laden  with  corn,  .V.t 
Willi  linseed,  H  with  llax  and  hemp,  5  witli  bones,  &c., 
the  rest  lieing  laden  witli  timber,  or  in  ballast.  Of  tliese 
ships  l.Di  belonged  to  KiiKland.  In  IHIIN  201  Knglish 
►liilis  cleared  out  from  the  port.  ( Xi'illilz, dvr  {'rrusshihi' 
Sluiil.;  Jliiwriiiff's  Hf)>urt  on  llw  I'russiim  lomimrcial 

MKMMINCEN,  a  town  of  Ilavaria,  and  formerly  a 
free  iltv  of  the  empire,  cire,  Swabia,  cap.  distr.  on  a 
Irilmiarv  of  tlie  Ill"r,  10  m.  S.W.  Aug<liurg.  Pop.  7,000. 
It  is  waded,  and  has  a  liandsome  town  hall,  an  arsenal, 
barracks,  a  lyceuin,  an  acaileiny  of  instrMineiital  and 
vocal  music,  ,Vc.  It  has  nianinacliiresor  woollen,  cotton 
ami  linen  stnll's,  stockings,  riliaiids,  oil-doth,  copper 
and  iron  wares.  ,Vc.,  with  tanneries,  linen  and  cotton 
ptiMlinu  and  dyeing  i'stalili>hnieiits ;  and  an  active  tradu 
in  the  proiincts  of  these,  and  in  sail,  wool,  corn,  hops, 
^c,  uliieh  It  semis  tii  Sh iliierlaiid  and  Italy.  (/iV;7;/iii«,«, 
^lli;.  I.iimltr,  iv.  I.M.) 
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MENAI  STRAIT,  a  strait  or  channel  of  K.  Wales, 
separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Caernarvon :  it 
runs  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  14  m.,  varying  in  width  from 
about  200  yards  to  about  2  m.  Parliament  having  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  improving  its  na- 
vigation, the  dangerous  rocks,  by  which  it  was  formerly 
encumbered,  have  lieen  removed,  so  that  vessels  of  mo- 
derate burden  are  able  to  pass  without  difficulty  through 
the  strait,  when  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
double  Holyhead.  But  the  Menai  Strait  is  now  prin- 
cipi.  'y  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  hanging  bridge  by 
which  it  has  been  recently  crossed.  Holyhead  being  the 
nearest  port  to  Ireland,  and  the  most  convenient  place  at 
which  to  ship  and  receive  the  Dublin  mails,  it  became  of 
great  public  importance  that  the  access  to  it  should  lie 
rendered  as  safe  and  expeditious  as  possible.  The  usual 
ferry  across  the  strait  was  in  the  vicinitv  of  Bangor  ;  and 
tills  being  frequently  attended  with  both  danger  and 
delay,  it  was  resolved  to  erect,  nearly  at  the  same  place, 
a  chain  bridge,  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  water  to 
allow  ships  to  pass  freely  underneath.  This  great  un- 
dertaking was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  182.5, 
There  are  seven  stone  arches,  each  of  S21  ft.  span  ;  and 
tlie  length  of  the  catenary,  or  chain  part.  Is  579  ft.  The 
bridge  cost  in  all  21 1,79W.  Its  elegance  and  solidity  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  engineer,  Mr.  Telford  ;  but  it  Is  to  tho 
parliamentary  commissioners  fur  the  Holyhead  road,  or 
rather  their  chairman.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  that  the  public 
is  mainly  indebted  for  this  signal  improvement. 

MICNDE,  atown  of  France,  dt'p.  I.oiere,  ofwhich  It 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  48  m,  K.N.E.  liodez.  Pop.,  in 
1830,  5,109.  It  is  badly  built  and  laid  out,  but  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  numerous  public  fountains,  and 
surrounded  by  a  boulevard,  forming  a  public  promenade. 
The  cathedral,  a  (jothic  building,  has  two  light  spires. 
The  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefecture,  has  a 
gallery  and  hall,  enriched  with  many  paintings  by 
Uesnard,  an  artist  of  the  French  school.  It  has  also  a 
public  library  of  6,000  vols.,  a  communal  college,  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  society  of  agriculture,  science, 
and  arts,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  &c.  Its  inhabs, 
fabricate  coarse  woollen  cloths,  called  serges  de  Mende, 
which  are  sent  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Mende  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  For  at 
least  600  years  its  bishops  possessed  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  and  other  rights  of  sovereignty,  which, 
however,  they  began  to  share  with  the  French  kings  iu 
1306.  {Hugo,  art.  Loiire.) 

MENIN  (Flemish  Meenen),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Lys,  immediately  within 
the  BclgLan  frontier,  and6^m.  S.W.  Courtrai.  Pop., 
in  1H3G,  7,394.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  tolerably  well 
built ;  Is  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  varii,  and  table  and  other 
linen  cloths,  lace,  soap,  linseeuand  other  oils,  &c.,  with 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  large  bleaching  grounds.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  2  large  annual  fairs.  {I'under- 
maelen,  Dict.Geag.) 

MENTZ,  or  MAINZ  (Fr.  Mayence,  an.  Moguntia- 
cum),  a  strongly  fortilied  city  of  tiermany,  the  bulwark 
of  the  German  Confederation  towards  the  W.,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Durnistadt,  prov.  Uhenisli  Hesse, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the 
lihinc,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with  the  Mayn,  IH  m. 
W.S.W.  Franklbrt,  and  38  m.  S.E.  Coblentz  i  lat.  5(W 
0'  2"  N.,  long.  8°  16'  41"  E.  Pop.,  estimated  at  40,.'>00, 
iiicl.  its  garrison  of  about  0,000  men.  It  is  built  partly 
on  level  ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  Itliine  lorming  the  basis  of 
the  arch.  It  is  surrounded  by  strongly-built  bastioned 
wails :  and  is  further  defended  by  extensive  outworks, 
Incluiling  a  citadel,  lunettes,  and  6  forts.  A  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Itliine,  1,660  Ithenish  ft.  in  length,  protected  by 
a  lile  du  i)ont,  connects  Meiiti  with  its  fortified  suburb  of 
Castel,  a  town  of  2,200  inliab.,  near  which  is  an  Island  in 
the  river,  that  is  also  strongly  fortified.  A  garrison  of 
30,0(Kl  men  woiilil  he  required  for  the  proper  defence  of 
the  various  works.  Tlie  city  is  entered  by  10  gates,  6 
on  the  liuid  side,  and 5  along  the  river  ;  all  which,  except 
on  special  occasions,  are  closed  at  10  p.  H.  It  has  several 
good  streets  and  sqii.ires,  which  present  various  indi- 
cathins  of  improvement ;  generally,  however,  it  is  in 
most  parts  Irregular,  and  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  uirty,  are  rendered  darker  by  the  loHiness  ol  the 
liouses,  many  of  which  have  strongly-stauiichiuned  win- 
ilows :  the  appearance  of  the  town  Is,  In  fact,  that  of  an 
ancient  city,  converted  into  a  modern  fortress ;  but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  Interesting  from  Its  antiquity ,  and  its  nu- 
merous public  edifices.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  mas- 
sive round-arched  (iothle  style,  was  commenced  in  the 
lOth,  and  finished  in  tlie  12th,  century.  Like  thoeathedral 
of  Worms  and  Spires,  it  has  a  double  choir,  and  a  high  al- 
tar at  both  the  E.  and  W.  extremities.  It  was  nearly 
di'stroyed  by  lire  In  ll'.iO,  and  suffered  greatly  during  tlie 
siege  of  the  town  by  tlie  Prussians,  In  1793  ;  but,  ol  late 
years,  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  it,  by  the 
X  2 
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aid  of  voluntary  contributiona  ;  the  nave  has  been  newly 
't.ofe<I  with  tiate,  and  the  great  E.  tower  haa  been  iiir- 
mounted  with  an  iron  cupola,  70  ft.  in  height.  The  in- 
terior has  numerous  monuments  of  the  I'ormer  arch- 
bishops of  Menti,  who  were  sovereign  princes,  and 
electors  of  the  empire.  It  has  aI«omoiiumpiits  of  various 
other  historical  personages.  The  side  rhiipels  abound 
in  fine  old  carving :  the  doors,  of  solid  brass  and 
great  height,  opening  to  the  market-place,  were  cast  by 
the  founder  of  tne  cathedral,  and  have  engraved  on  them 
the  charter  given  to  the  city  by  Archbishop  Adaltwrt,  in 
llS.'i.  There  are  6  other  R.  Cnth.  par.  churches,  several 
conventual  churches,  and  a  Calvinist  church,  most  of 
which  deserve  notice.  On  the  quay  tKsido  the  river 
are  two  large  red  buildings ;  one  of  which,  the  ancient 
electoral  palace,  has  been  converted  into  the  custom- 
house ;  and  the  other,  the  Teutonic  House,  once  occu- 
pied by  Napoleon,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor.  The  iormer  palace  of  the  Prince  Dalbcrg, 
nearly  destroyed  by  Hre  in  1793,  is  used  for  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
theatre,  a  new  and  handsome  ediflce,  and  the  episcopal 
and  vice-governor's  palaces,  arc  among  the  remaining 
principal  public  buildings.  But  Mentz  derives  its  prin- 
cipal celebrity  from  its  having  been  the  residence  or  Gu- 
tenberg, and  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  house 
in  which  Gutenberg  lived  has  been  taken  down,  ami  its 
site  is  occupied  by  a  casino,  belonging  to  a  literary  club. 
In  an  adjacent  court  is  a  statue  of  Guttenberg,  in  bronze, 
from  a  model  by  Thorwalsden  ;  but  this  work  is  said  (by 
Chambers)  to  be  clumsy,  gigantic,  and  tasteless  ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  more  commensurate 
with  the  signal  merits  of  the  individual  in  whose  honour 
it  is  to  be  erected.  Mentz  has  a  gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  schools  of  medicine  and  veterinary 
surgery,  a  public  library  of  00,0(10  vols.,  in  which  are 

fireserred  some  of  the  earliest  extant  specimens  of  print- 
ng ;  a  museum  of  natural  liistory,  antiquities,  coins,  Stc. 
Outside  tlie  walls  are  some  fine  gardens  along  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

Mentz,  formerly  the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  em- 
pire, is  now  of  importance  chiefly  as  its  strongest  fortress 
and  principal  military  post.  A  mighty  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  visit  of  Dr.  Moore,  towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  when  the  abbes,  with  tlieir  handsome 
equipages,  lorded  it  over  tlie  well-behaved  troops.  "  The 
chapter  and  the  grenadiers  have  now  precisely  changed 

filaces.  You  see  the  meagre  occupants  of  the  stalls  skiilk- 
ng  to  mass  in  threadbare  sovtanea,  their  looks  proclaim- 
ing them  no  longer  the  monopolisers  of  the  old  hock  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  while  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  are  parading  about  in  the  insolence  of  military 
superiority.  The  caf^s,  the  billiard-rooms,  the  prome- 
nades, are  thronged  with  these  smoking  and  swng);ering 
guests,  who  impart  a  sort  of  unhallowed  vivacity  to  the 
gloomy  haunts  of  superstition  and  monachism.  .The 
university  building  is  converted  into  barracks,  and  hos- 
pitals and  guard-rooms  strike  one  at  every  corner."  ( Au- 
tumn on  the  Rhine,  p.  b.)  Mentz  is  garrisoned  by  a 
nearly  equal  niimlier  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  governor,  elected  alternately 
every  five  years  from  either  nation.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
military  tribunal,  and  the  hi^h  court  of  justice  for  Rhen- 
ish llesse ;  its  civil  authorities  tieing  appointe<l  by  thii 
government  of  Ilesse-Uarmstadt.  The  town  is  so  envi- 
roned, on  the  river  side,  by  its  fortifications  and  other 
erections,  that  the  Rhine  is  but  little  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  ami  the  accommodation  for  craK  is  very 
inferior.  Nevertheless,  Mentz  is  the  cliief  commercial 
town  in  the  grand  duchy  (see  also  Hesbk-Uaiimstadt, 
I.  090.),  and,  next  to  Cologne,  the  chief  mart  for 
Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  In  corn,  wine,  timber,  &c.,  and  manufactures  of 
leather,  soap,  hats,  glue,  vinegar,  tobacco,  musical  in- 
struments, &c. ;  steam-communications  with  Mannheim 
and  Holland,  and  a  steam-navigation  assurance-company. 
Though  Mentz  abounds  in  historical  associations,  its 
existing  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  very  few.  Agrippa,  the 
general  of  Augustus,  established  an  entrenched  camp  on 
the  site  wliere  Drusus  Oermanicus,  alxiut  anno  10  B.C., 
erected  a  fort  called  Mogunliacum.  Drusus  afterwards 
founded  a  second  fort  ( Catlellum )  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhine;  and  the  two  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
connected  by  a  Roman  bridge,  portions  of  some  of  the 
piers  of  which  may  still  be  seen  when  the  w.iter  Is  low. 
(Schreibfr.)  In  the  citadel  is  the  Kichelstein,  a  stone 
toner,  alleged  to  have  been  erected  by  Drusus.  At  /ahl- 
bach,  not  far  from  Mentz,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct ;  and,  between  the  two,  a  Roman  cemetery  has 
been  discovered.  The  city,  which  was  almost  wliolly 
dentroyed  in  the  wars  at  the  fail  of  the  Koinan  empire, 
was  restored  by  Charlemiigne,  who  erected  a  church, 
and  rebuilt  tlie  bridge  with  llinlier.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  lenturies  Mentz  was  a  place  of  some  niite  for  lite- 
rature and  the  arts.  In  irs'll.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Sw'iles;  in  K'lH,  1i;hi,  and  179'^  by  the  French;  It  w.is 
buinbarded  and  taken  by  tiie  Prussians  in   1793 ;  but, 
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being  rc-taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  it  became,  during 
their  ascendancy,  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Mont-Tonnerre. 
{Schreiber,  Guide  rfu  Rhin,  p.  126—136.;  Autumn  near 
the  Rhine,  p.  1—13. ;  Berghaui,  AUg.  Lander,  l/c,  iv. 
358,  359. ;  Chambcri's  Tour,  Ifc.) 

MRQUINEZ,  a  large  city  of  Morocco,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  emperor,  70  m.  B.  Salee,  and  235  m. 
N.N.E.  Morocco;  lat.  33°  66'  N.,  long.  6°  59'  W. 
Pop.,  differently  estimated,  at  from  50,000  to  above 
100,000.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful,  well-watered,  and 
very  fruitful  valley  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
6  ft.  high,  built  for  a  defence  against  the  marauding 
Berebbers.  It  owes  its  present  extent  and  consequence 
to  the  late  sultan,  Muley  Ismael ;  who,  after  having 
secured  to  himself  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdoms  now  forming  the  empire  of  Morocco,  made 
Mequlnez  one  of  the  caps.,  considerably  enlarged  it,  and 
erected  a  fine  palace,  which,  owing  to  its  having  only 
one  story,  is  of  great  apparent  extent.  In  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  which  contains  several  well  laid-out  gar- 
dens, is  the  emperor's  harem,  formed  by  a  four-sided 
colonnade,  above  which  are  various  apartments  for  the 
women,  eunuchs,  and  female  attendants.  The  rooms 
are  each  about  20  ft.  long,  by  12  ft.  broad,  and  IS  ft. 
high  ;  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and  the 
light  is  communicated  by  means  of  2  largo  fulding- 
doors.  Between  the  chief  apartments  are  paved  courts  of 
chequered  marble,  in  the  centre  of  most  of  which  is  a 
fine  marble  fountain.  The  houses  of  Mequlnez  are 
neater  than  those  of  Morocco  ;  but  the  streets  arc  net 
paved ;  and  hence  in  rains  they  are  Infested  with  m—' . 
and  in  dry  weather  with  dust.  The  millah,  o'  Jews' 
quarter,  is  walled  round,  extensive,  and  in  good  repair ; 
but  the  Negroes'  quarter  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  About  a 
century  ago  a  convent  was  formed  here  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  for  llic  relief  and  spiritual  comfort  of  R(.m.  Cath. 
captives  and  Christian  travellers  ;  but  it  wai  deserted 
by  tlie  monks,  previously  to  the  accession  o  tlie  late 
emperor,  Muley  Suliman.  The  inhab.  are  desrribed  c« 
being  more  courteous  than  those  more  to  the  S. :  th"y 
are  hospitable  to  strangers,  invite  them  to  theii  gardens, 
and  entertain  tliem  sumptuously.  The  women  ire  beau  ■ 
tifiil,  and  have  fair  complexions,  with  black  ey  m,  white 
teeth,  and  dark  hair;  and  have  a  suavity  of  nanners 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  polished  .lations 
of  I'lurope.  {Jackson's  Morocco,  pp.  126 — 129. ;  Gcog. 
Journ.,  vol.i.) 

MERDIN  (an.  Marde),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  50  m.  ,S.E. 
Diarbekir,  lat.  37°  19'  N.,  long.  4°  20'  E.  Pop.  about 
11,000,  of  whom  l,.500  are  Armenians,  and  200  Jews.  It 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Karadja-dagh,  or  ancient 
Mount  Mitsius,  and  overlooks  k  very  extensive  and 
fertile  tract  of  country.  It  is  cc  n  >anded  by  a  casHe, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  rook,  and  is  very  dlRicult  of 
access,  the  best  road  to  it  leading  up  a  steep  about  I J  in. 
in  length.  The  iiouses  are  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and 
appear  to  be  very  old  ;  the  windows  arc  small,  grated 
with  iron,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  being  on 
an  acclivity,  seem  to  rise  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
The  walls  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  a  few  old 
pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
nferdin  Is  the  frontier  town  of  the  p.ichallc  towards  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  residence  of  a  mutzellim  appointed 
by  the  pacha.  The  industry  of  the  Inhabs.  is  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  'l"iirkey  leather , 
but  it  has  little  external  trade,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  on  any  of  the  great  caravan-routes.  The  neigh- 
bourhood prmluces  an  abundance  of  cotton,  grain,  .-ind 
fruits,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  market  of  Merdin. 
(Olivier,  tom.  iv.  p.  242— 24.'i.;  Kinneir,  p.  2fi.'>.) 

MERE,  a  small  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  en. 
Wilts,  bund,  its  own  name,  20  m.  W.  Salisbury,  and  96  ni. 
\V.  Iiy  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  7,400  acres.  Pop.,  in 
laii,  2,708,  of  whom  1,482  belong  to  the  town-tythiu)!. 
The  town  is  very  indifferently  built,  having  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  cross,  the  interior  of  which  serves  as  a  market- 
house.  The  church  is  large,  with  a  square  tiiwer  at  its 
W.  end  :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury.  The  Wesleyan-Metliodists,  also,  support 
a  place  of  worship  and  attached  Sunday-school.  A  silk- 
mill  has  recently  been  erectiKl,  and,  in  1M9,  employed  71 
hands.  Dowlas,  also,  and  bed-ticking,  are  made  liere  on 
a  small  scale;  but  the  town  (formerly  of  considerable 
importance,  having  a  castle  on  an  adjacent  eminence)  is 
now  in  a  miserably  decayed  condition. 

MKKGUI,  a  town  oftlie  Tenasserim  coast,  in  Indi.i- 
heyond-lhe-Iirahmapoutra,  cap.  of  the  British  prov.  iif 
Mergiii,  on  the  river  Tenasserim,  at  Its  mouth,  in  Int. 
12'-'  12'  N.,  long.  98"  2.V  E.  Pop.  j)r,)bably  from  fi.lKS)  tn 
7,(KI0,  including  natives  and  llrlti'iii  residents,  witli  Chi- 
nese, Siamese,  Peguans,  and  descendants  of  Portuguese. 
It  isbiiilt  along  the  declivity  ami  skirts  of  a  steep  bill,  and, 
when  taken  by  the  llritisb,  was  surroundi'd  by  a  wo()d<ii 
stockade.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  any  streiiKtb,  being  .u- 
cessllile  to  ships,  and  cnininanded  hy  a  bigli  Kliniil  in 
front.    The  streets  are  wide,  but  badly  paved  ;  and  tiny 
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would  be  much  fllthier  than  thoy  are  but  for  the  situation 
of  tho  town  on  a  slope,  which  facilitates  their  being 
cleaned  by  the  rain.  Tlie  houses  are  nearly  all  of  bamboo, 
reeds,  matting,  and  other  fragile  materials.  A  mean 
brick  gateway  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
the  river  side,  which,  with  some  bastions  at  the  angles  of 
the  works,  a  few  small  pagodas,  and  some  houses  erected 
bv  Europeans,  are  the  only  structures  of  aqy  solidity. 
The  harbour  is  safe  for  small  vessels,  having  I'i  ft.  water 
over  the  bar  at  low  water,  with  IH  ft.  rise  at  springs. 
Tho  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious  :  European  invalids, 
sent  thither  from  Rangoon  during  the  war,  speedily 
recovered  their  health.  Mergui  was  takim  by  storm 
by  the  British  in  WU.  (Low.  Hisl.,  ^c,  in  Journ. 
0'  the  Royal  Altai.  Soc.  ii.  2SC— 259, ;  Hamilton: s  E.  I. 
liaz.) 
Mergui  Arciiipelaoo.  Sec  Tenasserim  Provinces. 
MEKIDA  (an.  Augusta  Emerila),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Estremadura,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  2!)  ni. 
E.  Badajoz,  and  176  m.  N.E.  Madrid.  Pop.,  .iccording 
to  Miilano,  4,89(1  It  is  situated  close  to  the  river,  on  a 
slight  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  and  gently  un- 
dulating country,  naturally  very  fertile,  but  almost  un- 
cultivated, and  unhealthy  in  summer.  Its  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  are  2  par.  churches,  8  ruined  monas- 
teries, 2  hospitals,  and  a  prison :  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  decayed  towns  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  wholly  un- 
important except  for  its  antiquities.  But  the  rcmauis  of 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  its  Roman  masters  render 
it  an  object  of  great  interest.  '1  hcse  are  scattered  in  all 
directions  :  in  the  walls,  the  houses,  the  cliurchcs,  and 
even  in  the  pavement  of  the  streets  are  discovered  frag- 
ments of  columns,  bases,  capitals,  frieses,  statues,  and 
inscriptions.  Similar  vestiges,  and  in  a  more  per- 
fect condition,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  ruins  comprise  an  amphitheatre  (used 
also  as  a  naumachia),  circus,  theatre,  triumphal  arch, 
baths,  &c.  The  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  appear  quite 
perfect ;  the  vaulted  dens  for  the  beasts  are  uninjured  ; 
and  the  conduits  by  which  the  arena  was  filled  with  water 
are  still  distinctly  visible.  In  one  of  the  streets  may  be 
seen  a  large  triumphal  arch,  150  ft.  high,  but  without 
any  inscription  or  sculptures.  The  baths  arc  sur- 
prisingly perfect,  but  not  large ;  and  round  the  top  of 
the  bathing-rooms  runs  a  cornice  of  most  curious  and 
delicate  workmanship,  almost  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  re- 
cently been  executed.  The  bridge  over  the  Guadiana  is 
of  stone,  and  portions  of  it  m.iy  be  of  Roman  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  bridge  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1610,  and  the  present  bridge 
has'  been  constructed  since.  Two  arches  of  this  struc- 
ture were  blo-'n  up.  In  1812,  by  the  British  troops  under 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are  likewise  2  aqueducts, 
one  of  Roman,  and  the  other  of  Moorish  architecture,  of 
brick  and  granite,  the  former  having  three,  and  the  lat- 
ter two  tiers  of  arches. 

Augusta  Emerita  was  founded  by  order  of  Augustus, 
anno  25  B.C.,  who  planted  in  it  some  of  his  veterans, 
cillcd  emcrili,  whence  its  ancient  and  modern  names. 
Though  its  ancient  magnitude  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  it  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  largest 
llonian  cities  in  the  peninsula,  and  became  the  metro- 
polis of  Lu.s!lania.  From  the  Romans  it  p.t8sed,  in  713, 
to  (lie  Moors,  who  destroyed  and  altered  many  of  its  old 
buildings.  In  1228  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alpnonso  IX., 
alter  his  signal  victory  over  the  floors  iu  the  conti- 
guous plain  of  Matanzas ;  and  from  this  periml  down- 
wards it  has  been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
and  I.eon.  (Uecullections  of  the  Peninsula,  p.  178—181.  ; 
Ciok's  Spain,  i.  142 — 144'.;  Minano ;  Ancient  Universal 
History,  xlii.  492.  8vo.  ed.) 

MuiuuA,  a  town  of  S.  America,  ropub.  Venezuela, 
Am.  VmWh,  cap.  the  prov.  Merlda,  on  the  Cliama,  3.10  ni. 
.S.\V.  Caraccas,  and  325  ni.  N.E.  Bogota.  Previously  to 
Wi,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  eartltquake,  this  was 
the  largest  city  in  Venezuela,  and  had  a  pop.  of  12,000.  It 
continued,  tor  some  rears,  to  be  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  but  it  lias  been  again  rebuilt, 'and  is  now,  pro- 
Iwlily,  beiiime  more  populous  than  before.  It  has  a catlie- 
liiiil,  sevi'ral  chapels,  convents,  &c.,  an  ecclesiastical 
st'niinary,  a  college  for  philosophy,  civil  law,  &c.  The 
inli.'ib.  are  said  to  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  circuin- 
Kanres.  Tlie  coloured  races  tiye  wool  and  manufacture 
c.ir|)its  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  (Ucog, 
AmmnI,  S(c.,  270-74. ;  Moil.  Trnv.  xvil.) 

MEUIONETH,  or  MKRIONVDD,  a  marit.  co  of 
N.  Wales,  having  N.  tlie  cos.  of  Caernarvon  and  l)en- 
blgli,  1:.  and  S.  those  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  and 
\V.  St.  (ieorge's  Channel.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and  contains  424,32(1  iicres.  This,  next  to  Caernarvon, 
is  the  must  mountainous  co.  in  the  principality.  Among 
th('  principal  summits  are  those  of  Arraii-Fowdy,  Cader- 
Mris,  ami  Arrenig ;  respectively  2,955,  2,914,  and  2,809  ft. 
alKive  the  sea.  It  has,  however,  smne  line  vales,  espe- 
cially tlLit  of  Eestining,  eelelirateii  for  its  romantic 
sc'i'Mcry.  There  are  some  considerahlc  tr.icts  of  low 
bwunipy  land  along  the  sea  coast ;  and  iu  parts  consider- 
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able  tracts  have  been  gained  by  embankments.  The 
soil  is  very  various ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  la  poor, 
and  suited  only  for  pastur,age.  Oats  Is  the  grain 
principally  cultivated ;  but  wheat  and  barley  are  also 
raised,  though  in  no  great  quantities.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  very  backward  state  :  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  it  is  a  frequent  practice  here,  as 
well  as  in  Denbigh,  to  burn  the  surface  for  manure.  In 
some  parts  of  the  co.  potatoes  are  pretty  extensively  cul- 
tivated. The  principal  dependence  of  the  farmer  is, 
however,  on  his  cattle  and  sheep ;  of  which  great  num- 
bers are  fed  pn  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  not 
fitted  for  husbandry.  The  small  native  Welsh  ponies, 
called  Merlins,  are  now  rarely  met  with,  except  in  this 
CO.  and  Montgomery.  They  are  sure-footed  and  ex- 
ceedingly hardy.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent..  Farms  usually  small ;  and  being  mostly 
held  at  will,  without  any  conditions  as  to  management, 
the  low  state  of  agriculture  need  not  be  wondered  at. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  3s.  l\d.  an  acre.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  cottages  are  wretched  in  the  extreme ; 
though  happily  they  have  been  a  good  deal  improved  in 
some  parts  of  the  co.  The  minerals  seem  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  might  have  been  supposed  ;  lead  and 
copper  are  raised,  though  in  small  quantities ;  large 
quantities  of  lime  are  produced  at  Corwen,  and  slates 
are  quarried  in  diflcrent  places.  The  manufactures, 
which  also  are  unimportant,  consist  principally  of  coarse 
flannels,  produced  on  the  domestic  system,  at  Dolgelly, 
Towyn,  and  a  few  other  places.  The  Dee  has  its  source 
in  this  CO.;  and  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Dyfi,  Maw, 
DIsynwy,  &c.,  flowing  W.  Bala,  the  largest  lake  in  tho 
principality  (.see  Bala)  ts  In  this  co.  Harlech  is  the  co. 
town.  Merioneth  is  divided  into  6  hundreds  and  37 
parishes.  It  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. 
Registered  electors,  in  1839-40, 1329.  In  1831,  tlieco.  had 
6,968  inhabited  houses,  7,358  families,  and  35,315  inhabs. ; 
of  whom  17,194  were  males,  and  18,121  females.  Sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  in  1838-39,  13,107/. 

MERSEBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Saxony,  cap.  reg.  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale,  50  ni.  S.S.E. 
Magdeburg;  lat.  51°  22'  I"  N.,  long.  12°  0'  8,5"  E.  Pop., 
in  1837,  9,413.  It  is  walled,  and  is  old  and  irregularly 
built.  It  has  several  suburbs,  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  a 
gymnasium,  an  hospital,  and  various  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Merseburg  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
regency,  of  the  council  and  court  of  justice  for  the  circle 
and  town,  a  board  of  f\>rests,  &c. ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  paper,  tobacco,  and  vinegar. 
Tlic  beer  of  MerseburK  is  celebrated  as  the  best  in  Sax- 
ony. ( f'on  Zedlilx,  Dcr  Preussische  Slant.,  iii.  223.  ; 
Berehaus,  Sic.) 

MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  which  has  its  em- 
bouchure on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  Tliough  not  large,  the  Mersey  has,  from  Its  flowing 
through  the  principal  manufacturing  district  of  the 
empire,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  gulph  or  aestuary 
between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  become.  In  point  of 
commercial  importance,  second  only  to  the  Thames, 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  great  central  ridge,  or  Pennine 
chain,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Der- 
byshire. After  receiving  the  Goyt  from  the  S.,  and 
flowing  W.  through  Stockport,  it  is  joined  by  its  im- 
portant affluent  the  Irwell.  The  latter,  which  h.is  its 
source  in  the  Lancashire  moors,  near  llaslingden,  flows 
S.  through  Bury  to  Manchester,  where,  being  joined  by 
two  smaller  streams,  it  takes  a  westerly  course,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Mersey.  After  licing  still  farther 
increased  by  the  Boden  from  Macclesfield,  the  Mersey 
passes  Warringtoov  II  little  below  which  it  expands  into 
a  magnificent  oestuary,  having  the  great  commercial  port 
of  Liverpool  on  its  N.  side,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  have  been  rendered 
navigable  from  Sankey  Bridge  to  M.iiichestcr  ;  and  pro- 
jects are  now  on  foot  for  improving  and  deepening  the 
navitiation.  (See  MANniESTEii.) 

MERTHVR-TYDVIL,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorpan,  hund.  C,icrphilly, 
on  the  Taff,  19m.  N.  by  W.  Cardiff,  and  I4(lm.  W.  by 
N.  Londim.  I'op.  of  pari,  lior.,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  par.  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  the  entire  par.  of 
Aberdare,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  par.  of  Vainor, 
27,160  in  1831,  but  now  (IS4I),  probably,  35,000. 
"  The  town  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  down 
wliicli  tlie  Tail'  descemis  to  Cardifl",  scattered  in  de- 
tached masses  iibout  tlie  valley  and  on  the  hills,  send- 
ing forth  branches  in  dilli'rent  directions ;  and  fresh 
groups  are  conthiually  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  iron-works,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to 
point  out  wliere  any  collection  of  houses  ends  or  begins." 
(Bound.  Hep.)  The  houses,  generally  speaking,  are 
mean- looking,  comprising  "  labourers'  cottages,  or  small 
ale-houses,  beer-shops,  or  retail  shops  ;"  but  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  there  are  three  tolerably  respect.ible  streets, 
forming  a  triangle,  at  one  point  ot  which  is  the  parish 
church,  a  inoch'rii  and  well-built  structure  :  the  living  is 
in  tho  gift  of  tho  Marquis  of  Bute.  There  is,  also,  u 
X  .3 
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chapcl-of-casn,  beaidea  aereral  placea  of  worship  for  dia- 
icnteri ;  and  the  varloua  Sunriay-sfhonli  of  the  town 
givo  rellgioua  Initructlon  to  nearly  G,000  children  of  both 
lexes.  National,  LancaArlan,  and  other  subscription 
achools,  have  likewise  been  formed,  and  are  well  attended. 
A  philosophical  society  and  several  book-clubs  have  been 
established  ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  education 
is  advancing  among  all  classes.  A  theatre  has  been  built 
within  these  few  years,  and  there  are  two  good  hotels. 
In  the  environs  are  many  handsome  scats,  belonging  to 
the  wealthy  Iron-masters;  and  3m.  N.  of  the  town,  on 
an  Insulated  hill,  stand  the  ruins  of  Morl.iis  Castle,  a  very 
ancient  buildiUK,  demolished  during  the  late  civil  wars. 

The  rise  of  Alcirthyr  has  been  rapid,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. Towards  the  middle  of  last  century  it  was  an 
Insignificant  village :  in  proof  of  this,  it  Is  sufficient  to 
atatc,  that,  in  I75A,  the  lands  an<l  mines  for  several  miles 
round  the  village,  the  seat  of  the  great  works  now  erected, 
were  let  for  ■.)•)  years  for  2(KI/.  a  year,  it  is  wholly  in. 
debtcd  for  Its  prosperity  to  Its  rich  mines  of  coal.  Iron- 
ore,  and  limestone.  The  stratum  of  coal,  which  is  of 
excellent  quality,  is  accompanied  by  parallel  veins  of 
arKiilacoous  iron,  penetrating  to  a  great  depth,  and  yield- 
ing, at  an  average,  about  35  per  cent,  oi  nuUal.  The 
iriin-works  are  on  a  vast  scale  ;  those  of  Sir  John  Guest 
and  (^o.  at  Dowlais,  of  the  Messrs.  Crawshay  at  Cy- 
farlhl'a  and  Hirwain,  having  .ictually  raised  up  very  po- 
pulous townships;  the  Peu-y-darran  and  Plymouth  Iron- 
works are  also  very  extensive.  In  all,  about  l.'jn,(KX) 
tons  of  iron  a-yeur,  are  produced  in  the  immediate  vi. 
cinity  of  the  town.  Of  this,  a  large  proportion  goes 
thrtiugh  the  various  processes  of  reHnement  and  rolling 
iiUo  bars,  previous  to  being  shipped  at  Cardiff.  The 
furnaces,  refineries,  and  rolling-mills  employ  a  great 
in.uiy  persons ;  the  wafjcs  for  men  ranging  from  Vis. 
to  I'lOs,;  of  women,  Irom  ds.  to  10s,;  and  boys, 
7.«.  to  lis.  per  week.  The  trade  Is  of  a  very  fluctu- 
ating character,  and  great  numbers  of  workmen  are 
ollcn  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  even  of 
'i  i>r  3  furnacits.  Distress,  however,  is  less  permanent  here 
tiian  in  many  other  districts,  as  "  the  work  is  one  re- 
ijiurlng  less  experience  than  many  other  manufactures  ; 
so  that  a  demand  for  labour  is  readily  met  by  a  supply  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hibourers  feci  no  great  re- 
luctiincc  to  transfer  themselves  to  fresh  employments." 
(Boutut.  Rep.)  It  is  said  by  Mr. Nicholson,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Cambrian  Guide,  that  "  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen ;  most  of 
them  have  good  oak  chests  of  drawers,  bright  as  silver  ; 
rupbuardi,  with  a  display  of  family  china  cups  and 
glasses  ;  some  of  the  younger  women  have  a  veneered 
work-box  ;  and  all  these  little  things  display  an  attention 
to  the  lesser  comforts  and  luxurlesuf  life, of  which,afew 
years  ago,  they  had  no  idea.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  workmen."  (H.  421.) 

Itut,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  comfort.-ible 
condition,  iind  the  great  increase  of  temperance  societies, 
it  would  seem  that  Chartist  doctrines  liave  niadc^  a  very 
considcralilc  progress  anong  the  labourers  in  this  dis- 
trict, A  circumstance  for  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ac- 
count. A  large  portion  of  tiie  Chartists  engaged  In  the 
outl)reak  at  Newport,  on  the  4th  of  November,  IMU, 
were  understood  to  be  from  Merthyr  and  tiie  adjoining 
Iron-works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  severe,  but  whole- 
some, castig.'ition  they  Deceived  <m  tiiat  occasion  may  not 
hare  been  thrown  away  ;  and  tiiat  it  may  iii^lp  to  (lis. 
aliuse  them  of  their  prejudices,  and  hiiider  tliem  from 
again  becoming  the  <lu))e8  ol'  designing  demagogues. 

Tim  cunununication  with  (Cardiff  Is  effected  by  means 
of  the  filamorganshire  C'.inal  (cumifleted  in  1704),  which 
commences  at  Merthyr,  and  ends,  after  a  course  of 
'i.'i  ni.,  in  the  tideway  of  the  TafT,  near  its  entrance  into 
1'cnarth  harbour,  the  entire  descent  being  till  ft.  (.Sec 
Caboiit,  1.  .'iS',)  In  IHSli,  IIK,(IO0  tons  of  iron  were  sent 
down  this  c.iiial.  The  late  Improvements  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  in  tlic  port  of  Cardill'  have  also  been  of  essential 
advantage  to  the  export  trade  of  Mertliyr-Tydvil.  Tiic 
Taff-vale  railway,  for  which  the  ,ict  of  parliament  was 
procured  in  \KV').  and  wlilcli  is  intended  to  ccmncct  the 
mining  ilistrict  of  Mertliyr  with  CardifT,  was  opened  as 
far  as  Newbridge,  H  m.  N.  Cardiff,  in  Oct.  I«4();  and  it 
is  stated  that  tlie  tralhc.  as  wi'll  as  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, already  exceeds  tlu'  original  estimate.  This  rail- 
way, when  completed,  will,  with  Its  various  branches, 
have  a  length  of  2.5  m. :  the  capital  is  estimated  at 
C20.(KMI/, 

'I'he  Ileform  Act  created  Merthyr  a  pari,  bor.,  with  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  mcni.  to  the  H.  ol  C. ;  the  elec- 
toral limits  comprising  the  par.  of  Mertlij'r-  Tydvll,  except 
parts  of  the  hamlets  of  Forest  and  Tair  and  Cyiion,  the 
entire  par.  of  Aberdare,  and  the  hamlet  of  Cefn-Coed-y- 
Ciimncr,  In  the  par.  of  Vainor.  Ileg.  electors,  in  IKIl!)-4n, 
M'J.  Mertliyr  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elc>ctions 
for  the  CO.  I'ctty  si'sslohsare  held  here  for  the  upper  div. 
of  liinid.  Cacrpliiily  ;  and  a  court  of  requests  sits  montiily 
for  llie  ri'co\ery  ol'^dfbts  not  exceedin;!  .V.     An  lut  was 
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fiaaied  in  1830  for  the  better  aecurltyof  life  and  property 
n  this  district ;  and  the  three  part,  of  Merthyr-Tydvif, 
Aberdare,  and  Gellygare  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  stipendiary  police  magistrate,  having  a  salary  of 
600/.  a  year,  han  of  which  Is  levied  on  the  furnaces 
within  the  limits  of  his  Jurisdiction,  and  half  on  the  In- 
habitants of  Merthyr  alone.  Markets  on  Wedncsd.iy  and 
Friday  ;  cattle  fairs  May  14.,  1st  Monday  in  July,  and  1st 
Monday  in  Aug. 

MKSAGNE,  or  MESSAGNA,  a  town  of  the  Nea- 
politan dom,,  prov.  Otranto,  cap.  cant,  H  m,  S.W. 
lirlndisi.  Pop.  6,000.  ?  It  has  several  convents,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  line  palace,  belonging  to  the  Francavllla 
family.  It  manufactures  kitchen  utensils  ;  and  has  some 
trade  in  oil  and  gntln,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  grown  in  Its  vicinity.  Mesagne  Is  supposed  by  many 
Italian  authors  to  be  the  representative  of  the  an.  Met- 
tapta,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

MESHED,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kho. 
rassan,  and  esteemed  as"  holy"  from  its  containing  a  very 
su|ierb  sepulchre,  enclosing  the  remains  of  Im&m  lieza 
and  the  caliph  Ilaroim  .il  Itaschid,  4.'>Sm.  E.  by  N.  Tehe- 
ran ;  lat.  ""r  \T  40"  N.,  long.  .WO  35'  E.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing lu  Kinneir,  50,000.  It  sUinds  in  a  rich  and  well- 
watered  plain,  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and  is 
divided  into  12  quarters,  of  which  5  are  In  ruins.  The 
houses  arc  meanly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  ark 
or  palace  is  unworthy  of  Its  name.  There  were  formerly 
IC  medressas  or  colleges  ;  but  most  of  them  are  either 
deserted  or  in  ruins.  Indeed  the  city  has  now  little  worth 
notice,  except  its  fine  and  well  supplied  bazaar,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Im&m  Kcza,  the  magnificence  of  wiiicli, 
with  its  silver  gate.4,  jewelled  doors,  rails  once  of  solid 
gold,  glittering  domes  and  minarets,  and  handsome 
arcades,  is  almost  unequalled  in  Persia.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  often  plundered  ;  and  its  resources  arc  said 
by  Mr.  Fraser  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Meshed  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Bokhara,  Ilaikh,  Candaliar, 
Yezd  and  Merat ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  velvet  and  making  fine  pelisses,  botli 
of  which  are  much  esteemed  throughout  Persia.  (X/n- 
neir's  Fertia  ;  l'raser'»  Khorassan,  Sfc.) 

MESSINA  (an.  Znncle  and  ilessana),  a  celebrated 
city  and  sea-port  of  Sicily,  cap.  Intendency,  near  the  N.E. 
extremity  uf^the  island,  on  the  strait  ol  its  own  name, 
8  m.  N.W.  Keggio,  .Wi  m.  N.N.E.  C-itaiua,  and  120 
m.  K.  by  N.  Palermo;  l,tt.  (of  its  lighthouse)  3M->  11' 
3(1"  N.,  long.  \!fi  34'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1831,  including 
that  of  its  canton,  83,772.*  The  city  has  a  most  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  circular 
sweep,  about  2  ni.  In  length,  on  tlie  W.  shore  of  its 
magnilicent  harbour,  from  which  it  rises  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitiieatrc ;  and  being  liuilt  of  white  stone,  it 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  dark  forests  that  cover  the 
mountains  in  tlie  background.  Prior  to  17H3,  the  har- 
bour was  fronted  by  a  magnilicent  terrace  of  lofty 
houses,  called  tiie  I'alidxxata,  having  in  front  a  broad 
quay  decorated  with  statues  and  fountains.  Uut  the 
great  ear(lic|uakc  of  that  year  laid  the  city  almost 
entirely  in  ruins,  and  though  the  terrace  still  exists, 
it  is  shorn  of  its  former  grandeur.  The  quay  in 
its  froii.,  called  the  Marina,  has  now,  as  formerly, 
numerous  fountains,  and  Is  the  favourite  pronienaile. 
Huined    buildings,   .-ind    other    vestiges   of    tlie  eartli- 

?|uake,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  city ;  and 
ew  houses  have  now  more  than  2  stories.  Swin- 
burne, who  tisited  Messina  before  17S3,  complained 
tliat  its  iiu<'rii>r  was  dirty,  witli  narrow  streets,  gloomy 
houses,  little  bustle  of  trade,  and  still  less  show  of 
luxury.  According  to  Smyth,  however,  the  modern 
city  is  regularly  liuilt,  well  paved  with  square  blocks  of 
lava,  and  several  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  handsome, 
ornamented  with  numerous  chiirclies,  convents,  statues, 
and  fountains.  The  S(|uare  in  front  of  tlie  catiiedral, 
and  that  of  .S'lin  0'(uf<<iM/ii  (/I  A/«//>i,  are  both  well-biiiit 
i'uul  handsome.  The  fountain  in  llie  centre  of  tlie 
former  ranks  with  tlie  lincst  in  Sicily.  The  cathedral, 
erected  soon  alter  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Nor- 
mans, has  been  repeate<lly  damaged  by  earthquakes. 
It  is  a  (iothic  building,  with  a  heavy  and  gloomy  exie- 
rlor:  tlie  interior,  tliongh  devoid  of  taste,  is  richly 
onianu'iited.  The  principal  eiitranee  is  handsome  ;  and 
the  nave  is  supgiorted  by  immense  granite  columns 
taken  from  the  ridns  of  a  temiile  of  Neptune.  'I'iic 
gre.it  altar  and  the  roof  of  the  choir  arc  set  off  with 
iniisaics  and  precious  stones ;  the  carved  work  of  tlic 
pulpit  is  said  to  be  a  rA</-'''a'«i'i'i'of  the  Sicilian  sculptor 
Gaggini.  The  church  of  Monte  Virgine  has  some  good 
paintings  in  fresco,  and  that  of  St.  Giorgio  is  very  rii  ii 
111  marbles  and  Inlaid  work,  luid  has  some  tolerable 

Iiietures.  Adjacent  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  a  iiolilc 
luilding  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city,  is  a  large  open 
space  planti'd  anil  laid  out  in  public  walks.  The  other 
piililic  buildings  include  a  large  hospital,  several  asylums 
of  various  Kinds,  2  theatres,  town-hall,  exeliange,  bank, 
*  .\n'(irfliii(:  titttii-ollii'ial  ri-liiniBlhrjHt|i.,  in  l7IIH,wns(inlv  lli,ll.',.^, 
&o  thai  it  would  aplH'ar  lu  tiavi'  iieailj  tlijublvtl  in  ttiv  interval. 
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college,  &c.  Messina  is  surrounded  by  an  old  trrc> 
gular  wall,  finished  by  Charles  V.  The  citadel,  a  pen> 
tagonal  fortress,  erected  ou  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour. 
Is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Vaiiban  ; 
but  though  well  provided  with  bomb-proof  quarters  and 
stores,  it  is  badly  situated  and  commanded  in  almost 
every  part.  Two  strong  and  well  built  forts  h«ve,  how- 
ever, been  constructed  on  eminences  above  the  town, 
that  would  greatly  annoy  and  harass  an  enemy  during 
any  operation  against  the  citadel.  The  town  is  further 
defended  by  a  fort  placed  so  as  to  command  the  mouths 
of  the  Fiumare,  which  are  the  only  places  where  an 
enemy  could  land  with  cannon.  'Ihe  port,  to  which 
Messina  Is  wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperity  and  even 
existence,  is  formed  by  a  lengthened  curvei'  longne  of 
land,  that  might  almost  be  supposed  to  hi  ,ii  artiHcial 
circular  mole,  projecting  first  N.E.  from  tli  main  land, 
and  then  bending  round  to  the  W.  in  tim  form  of  a 
sickle.*  The  entrance  on  tbe  N.,  about  700  yards 
across,  is  defended  on  the  W.,  or  main-land  side,  by 
the  bastion  of  I'orto  Keale,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
curved  promontory  by  Fort  Salvatore.  A  light-house 
has  been  constructed  on  the  extreme  E.  verge  of  tlie 
promontory.  The  noble  basin  thus  enclosed  is  about 
4  ra.  in  circuit,  and,  having  deep  water  throughout,  is 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  fleets :  it  is,  in  fact, 
not  only  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  hut 
one  of  tlie  finest  of  which  we  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge. Men-of-war  moor  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  in 
about  3li  fathoms  ;  hut  merchantmen  lie  alongside  the 
Quay,  and  have  every  facility  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Tlie  pratique-ofiicc,  tlie  fishmiirket,  and  the  custom- 
house, arc  all  on  the  Marina.  'I'he  lazaretto,  the  best 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Sicily,  is  in  the  E.  angle  of 
the  harbour.  The  situation  of  Messina,  on  the  strait 
between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  her  admirable  port,  give 
her  great  advantages  as  a  commercial  enlrrpdt  s  and 
were  Sicily  and  Naples  subject  to  an  enlightened 
government,  able  and  willing  to  put  down  abuses,  and 
to  call  into  activity  their  long  dormant  energies,  Mes- 
sina would  certainly  be  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Even  as  itis,  her  trade  is  very 
coni-iderable.  Her  exports  consist  principally  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  olive  oil,  silk,  linseed,  wines  and  spirits, 
shumac,  liquorice,  rags,  corn,  salted  fish,  &c.  Almost 
all  the  silk  exported  from  Sicily  is  shipped  here.  The 
imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hides,  hardware,  &c.  We  subjoin  an 
Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  Messina  in  18.39^ 
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Articles. 

Wtiuht 

or  i\lea. 

sure. 

Quan- 
tities. 

Total 

Value. 

Ar^ols  and  rrcam  ofLutar 

cwts. 

4.911 

ll.irill.» 

Illttn 

H.IOT 

•^,nv^ 

Krimstone           .... 

dWlo 

M.l'^l 

,i,ii.'i» 

1  :nntliariiles         .... 

ditto 

Uli 

1 ,4.'>4 

(:iirn,  gr.-Uii,  and  pulstj  - 

qrs. 

4,!)a!) 

!),.-,li.1 

Coltdn  wiwl         .... 

cwts. 

,17.'> 

SSI) 

K*SL'nf,«              .           .           .            - 

lbs. 

.1I.37S 

7.7.T.' 

Fish,  salted         .... 

rwt.s. 

ll.liS.'i 

1 1  ,K)r< 

l-'niils,  dry  anil  pickled 

dilto 

.',,I!H) 

X,l)fili 

( IranKUs  and  k-iiions 

hnxes 

.•i!ll,.'>al 

7S,!)».-> 

LiTuun  juice       .            .           .            - 

(jails. 

((•il,.T>7 

fi,.-51.-, 

Linseeil                 .... 

qrs. 

!«)„1(il 

.Il.lllif, 

(Ither  seeds         .... 

cwts. 

ll,4il.'i 

.',,7.111 

I.lfiiinricc  iiasle 

ditto 

li.S.la 

1I,9IUI 

till  olive               .... 

Kails. 

.■il5,.1,19 

52,'291 

.Manna     ..... 

CWIH. 

■21.1 

•2,r>-,i 

Raus 

ditto 

1I,'2I,5 

9,'.I7.1 

S.ilt 

tons 

GOI 

•iU 

Shutnac               .... 

cwts. 

19.177 

S,IIX 

SilkB 

Il,s. 

.')'2,0.19 

4^,0.19 

S.itins      ..... 

\o. 

2'27,7I» 

7,1.12 

Wine  and  spirits            .           .            _ 

galls. 

7'21„1I9 

27,001 

Other  arucles     .... 
Total  value   -           -          -           - 

- 

li!l,'2l(l 

-  '  -        -     lllP.'iil.l 

(Macgregor's  Reports  on  Sicili/  i  Smyth's  Sicili/,  pp.  113 
— 12;t. ;  HusseWs  Sicily,  pp.'2!i()-2fil.,  &c.) 

Messina  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence 
of  a(;reek/)»o<opo;)ns,  with  authority  throughout  Sicily, 
hut  who  is  nomiiiateil  by  the  pope.  It  is  the  seat  ol  a 
royal  court  of  appearand  of  criminal,  civil,  and  eommcr- 
cial  tribunals  ;  and  has  a  municipal  hank,  several  monli 
di  pictA,  or  government  loan  banks,  and  otiier  benevolent 
institutions.  Next  to  commerce,  its  inliabs.  .ire  cliiefly 
occupied  in  the  tunny  and  other  fisheries  ;  and  in  the 
niiinufacturc  of  silk  stuffs,  especially  damasks  and  satins. 
It  lias  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  lyceuin,  a  royal  col- 
lf|ii"  for  law  and  medicine,  and  an  extensive  public 
library  ;  but  Simoiid  says  that  Messina  appears  to  have 
made  slow  progress  in  reHiiement,  compared  with  Ca- 
tania or  I'alenno.  "  The  educitiiin  of  young  people  is 
iimre  iicgltjcted  ;  very  few  in  the  lower  ranks  can  re.iii ; 
and  the  nobility  do  not  in  general  reside  in  Messina:  in 
short,  it  is  neither  fashionable,  nor  learned,  nor  ricli ;  nor 
is  it,  I  think,  particularly  hospitable."    (Simond's  Italy, 

*  Tills,  in  the  old  Sicilinn  InnuunKC,  was  r.illeil  Zui'<X,),  whence 
the  orlKinat  name  of  the  town.    (Thticyilidcit  lib.  vi.  caiu5*) 


SjCfWOi.)  But,  how  deficient  soever  In  these  respects, 
Messina  has  advantages  of  another  sort  that  entitle  her, 
in  the  estimation  of  her  citizens,  to  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  most  other  places.  These  consist  in  the 
possession  of  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
addressed  to  the  Messinlans,  and  assuring  them  of  her 
especial  protection  ;  and  what  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
precious,  a  lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  given  by  her  to  the 
persons  entrusted  with  the  conveyance  of  the  letter  I  'I'u 
jiuestlnn  the  genuineness  of  these  valuable  relics  would, 
in  Messina  ut  least,  be  rather  hazardous ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  firmly 
believed  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  city  was  saved  froiii 
fauiino  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  supply  of  corn,  sent 
by  the  Virgin.  1  he  only  wonder  is,  that  she  has  allowed 
It  to  bo  so  often  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  by 
earthquakes,  and  devastated  by  the  plague.  A  splenilid 
fete  is  annually  given  in  the  great  square  in  honour  of 
the  exalted  protectress  and  benefactress  of  the  city.  Very 
few  vestiges  of  tlie  ancient  city  remain  ;  a  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  numerous  earthquakes  by  which  it  has 
been  visited. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Mossina 
differ  considerably.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  'o  be 
very  ancient ;  aiul  most  probably  derived  the  name  i'  has 
so  long  borne  from  a  settlement  having  been  made  ,n  It 
by  a  body  of  emigrants  from  Messene,  in  Greece.  Hav.'ng 
been  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  it  became,  under  thein, 
one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  was  the  first  town  of  the  Island  that  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  (Cellaiii  Orbis  Aniiqui,  i, 
973.  i  Ancient  Universal  History,  ill.  ,')13.,  8vo.  ed.) 

Tlie  principal  political  events  in  tlie  history  of  Messina, 
in  modern  times,  are  its  successful  resistance  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  by  whom  it  was  besieged,  alter  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  ;  and  its  revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1074, 
followed,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  defeat  of  tlie  latter 
in  its  vicinity  by  a  French  force.  In  1743  the  plague 
broke  out  In  Messina,  with  the  most  destructive  violence, 
sweeping  otfthe  greater  number  of  the  inhabs. 

MirrZ  (an.  Vivudurum,  afterwards  Mediomalrici atiA 
Metis,  whence  its  present  name),  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  France,  dep.  Moselle,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Scille,  80m.  W.N.W.  Stras. 
bourg,  and  ohout  180m.  E.N.E.  Paris;  lat.  49°  7' ft" 
N.,  hing.  G°  1'  15"  E.  Pop.,  in  1830,  42,793.  "  .Metz  is 
a  line  old  city  ;  but,  like  most  fortified  places,  the  streets 
arc  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty.  Near  the  river  it  is 
more  open,  the  qu.iys  are  broad,  and  tlie  bridges  magni- 
ficent. The  river  is  clear  and  rapid,  and  swells  to  an 
expanded  stream  where  not  confined  by  the  embank- 
ments, as  it  is  within  the  fortificitions."  (Jacob's  t'icwof 
Germany,  iSc  p.  430.)  Metz  was  fortified  by  Marshals 
Vaiiban  and  Ilelleisle:  it  has  several  strong  outworks, 
and  a  citadel  on  the  Moselle ;  but  the  latter  was  partly 
dismantled  during  the  Itevolution,  and  its  esplanade  has 
been  laid  out  in  pitblie  walks,  which  command  a  noble 
view  of  the  valli^y  of  the  Moselle  and  its  bounding  hills. 
Tlie  city  lias  9  gates  and  drawbridges,  but  only  0  are  in 
use.  The  most  conspicuous  public  building  is  the  ca- 
theiir.ll,  a  vast  pile,  commenced  in  1014,  but  not  finished 
till  l.'i40.  It  is  about  3!l0ft.  in  length,  the  height  of  tlio 
nave  being  about  140  ft.,  and  that  uf  the  tower  .iliout  400 
ft.t  The  latter,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  arclii- 
tecture,  has  in  it  a  bell  weighing  'JO.OIK)  lbs.  The  whole 
edifice  is  reinark.ible  for  lightness.  Mr.  Jacob  says  that 
the  cathedral  of  Metz  was  tlie  most  perfect  Gothic  struc- 
ture he  saw  on  the  (?oiitineut ;  and  that,  though  not  so 
old  as  Westminster.Alibey,  it  may  vie  in  external  beauty 
with  that  venerable  pile.  The  millt.iry  ho.spital,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  is  a  noble  edifice,  consisting  of 
two  ranges  of  building,  and  capable  of  easily  accommo- 
dating 1,.500  patients.  Tlie  llAtel  dn  Gouvirnement,  a 
large,  though  rather  heavy  fabric,  fronts  tlie  esplanade ; 
it  is  appropriated  to  tlic  courts  of  justice  and  the  city 
library  ;  tlie  latter  has  above  30,0(X)  vols.,  among  which 
are  numerous  works  printed  in  the  [."ith  century,  and 
about  SdO  MSS.,  some  of  the  10th  century.  (Guide  du 
I'oyiineur.)  'J'lie  barracks,  military  magazines,  prefec- 
ture, town-hall,  and  mint,  sever.il  of  tlie  churches,  the 
new  market,  tlie  tlK'atre,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  .Ic,  are  among  the  other  edifices.  The  Moselle 
and  the  SeiUe,  in  and  near  the  city,  are  crossed  by  at 
least  20  bridges  The  principal  school  of  artillery  and 
military  engineering  ( Ecolc  de  Genie,  or  d' Application)  in 
France  is  establislied  here.  Its  library  has  a  cliolce  col- 
lection of  about  10.(100  vols,  of  military  .ind  scientific 
works,  with  sundry  MSS.  of  Vauban  and  other  distin- 
guished  persons.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  Metz  has  two 
other  public  libraries,  with  several  convents  and  cha- 
ritable asylums,  a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  a 
royal  college,  a  university  academy,  an  ecclesiastical 
school, , ind  other  seminaries;  a  school  for  the  fine  arts, 
a  royal  society  of  arts  and  belles  lettrcs  ;  an  agricultural 
society,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  primary  in- 
f  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  authorities  as  to  these  mea- 
sures ;  but  the  above  must  be  nearly  accurate* 
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Btri-.rtlon,  and  collcctiona  in  natural  history,  mineralogy, 
and  oliemUtry  ;  a  botanic  garden,  a  lying-in  hospital,  a 
■avings'  bank,  a  mont-tte-pUt^,  &c. 

Meti  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  or  a  royal 
court  for  the  deps.  of  Moselle  and  Ardennes,  and  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  third  military  division  of  France.  "  It  is  also  a 
manufacturing  city.  In  which  are  made  woollen  goods 
of  various  kinds,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  table-linen, 
printed  paper,  musical  instrimients,  starch,  and  gun- 
powder ;  it  lias,  besides,  several  extensive  tanneries. 
Much  trade  originates  here  from  the  produce  of  the 
vines,  some  portion  of  which  is  converted  into  wine, 
but  more  into  brandy  and  vinegar ;  and  Metz  is 
celebrated  fur  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery. It  is  encircled  by  hills,  covered  from  the 
bottom  to  tl)c  top  with  fruit-gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
vineyards  are  mostly  in  small  divisions,  and  principally 
cultivated  by  small  proprietors,  who  are  extremely  poor, 
and  almost  all  involved  in  debt  to  the  capitalists  of  the 
city,  who  take  from  tliem  thi>ir  wine,  brandy, and  vinegar 
as  soon  as  it  is  made."  {Jacob's  View  qf  the  Agric.  of 
Urrmany,  SjC,  ««— 43S.) 

The  royal  gunpowder  factory,  on  an  island  in  the 
Moselle,  near  the  city,  is  superior  to  most  others  in  the 
kingdom.  Metz  lias'ulso  a  royal  cannon  foundry,  a  salt- 
petre rednery.  and  produces  leather,  cotton  yarn,  military 
and  other  hats,  muslins,  beet-root  sugar,  chicory,  nails, 
and  other  articles  of  hardw.ire,  cutlery,  buttons,  glue,  &'C. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  still  possesses  several 
ruins  belonging  to  the  Human  period,  among  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  that  appears  to  have  con- 
Teyed  water  to  a  naumachium  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  city.  The  site  of  tlie  latter  is  niw  occupied  by  out- 
works l)elonging  to  the  fortilications,  P.irts  of  an  am- 
phitheatre and  of  a  Koman  palace  arc  still  traceable  in 
tlie  city.  It  sulferi'd  considerably,  about  anno  70,  from 
aome  excesses  of  tlie  troops  of  Vitellius  ( Taciti  Hist,, 
lib.  i.  cap.  73. ),  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  savage 
barbarism  of  Attiia  in  4.V2.  It  had,  however,  recovered 
a  large  portion  of  its  former  prosperity  in  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  and  iHcame  the  cap.  of  tlii!  kliigdum  of  Austrasia. 
From  the  llth  century  to  I.S5'i,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Henry  II.,  it  was  .in  independent  nourishing  city,  in 
the  same  year  that  it  w.is  tiiken  by  Henry,  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  an  army  of  IOO,0(X) 
men,  but  the  Uuke  of  Guise  successfully  defended  tile 
town,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege. 
It  was  flnaliy  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  In  ItilH.  (Hugo,  art.  ilosdie ;  Uuiile  du 
f'ui/ngrtiy,  Sfc) 

MEUllTIIK.adep  of  France, reg.N.F,.,  formerly ji.trt 
of  the  prov.  of  Lori  aiiie,  between  lat.  4H<^  20'  and  4U"  N., 
and  long,  ffi  W aud  7^ 'iO'  K.,  having  N.thoddp.  Moselle, 
K.  ilas  Ithin,  .S.  Vosges,  and  W.  \leuse.  Length,  K.  to 
W.,74m.;  average  hrcadth,  about  !IAm.  Area,  (>(I8,'.)V'2 
hectares.  Pop.,ln  IH3U,  4'i4,3ii(i.  Th<;  Vosges  mountains 
run  through  tne  K.  part  of  the  dep.,the  surl'aceof  wliii  h 
is  mostly  covered  witli  their  rainltiiatiinis.  thnngli  these 
rise  to  no  great  elevation  The  den.  belongs  almost 
wholly  lo  the  iMtin  of  tlie  Moselle,  which  river  Intersects 
Its  \V.  part  from  S.  to  N.,  and  is  joined,  within  its  limits, 
by  the  Meiirlhe.  The  latter  rises  in  the  dep.  Vosges, 
runs  generally  in  a  N.W.  ilireetiiin.nnd.  alter  aniiirse  of 
between  7(1  ami  HH  in.,  unites  with  thi-  Mo.selle  abmit  ft  m. 
below  Nancy,  III  which  it  is  na\ig.ihle.  lli-iiides  Nancy, 
•St.  1)16  and  l.uiievilli'  are  on  its  banks;  .tiid  it  receives 
llie  Mortagne,  Vrroute.  ami  .Metiille.  The  .Seilie  and 
Saire  are  tne  other  chief  riiers  of  llie  dcp.  There  are 
nnnierrins  small  lakei. one  of  which  oerupirs  an  area  of 
ti'i'i  hectarei.  In  |h:(4,  it  was  esllmati'd  that  :i(IJ,t>,'lli 
hectares  ol  the  surface  were  aralile,  7l,i«.ii  in  pasture, 
li;,:i7i  in  viiieyariiK,  ll)l.7(i<.l  in  Hiiinls,  and  ri.'i.lfi  in 
OH  h  irds.  &c.  The  land  Is  very  nneiiit.il  in  point  ol  fcr- 
tllity.  aii<l  is  very  indillereiiil)  l.irined;  liul  niori'  corn  is 
grown  than  is  rei|niied  for  Imiiim  ennsiiinpti<in.  The 
tiilai  jircKliiie  i.l  thr  Inrvcst  of  ih;<,'>.  was  eslimateil  at 
:i,4)l,'>>KI  liectolitri'S,  clilelly  wheat  and  oals  :  in  the  same 
year,  the  crop  iil  putaloi's  was  e»tiinated  at  'i,H'2,iH») 
lli-ctolitres.  Iti'liiri'  tlie  lli'voiulinli.  tlli'  ■  illlure  of  llie 
vine  was  liniitrd  to  tin-  ileclivlties  tit  hills  with  asmithern 
a>|ie(t;  lint  Its  cnli  <•  lias  since  been  very  iniicli 
exteihli'd.  the  qiiiillly  ol  tlie  produce  being  h'ss  regarded 
than  the  i|naiiltly.  Almnt  .'i.iO.ihmi  hectolitres  of  wine  are 
supposed  to  he  produced  aiiiiiially.  iif  which  the  greater 
'  '     "       '  p.     Tlie  wines  are  generally 


ill 


part  Is  consumed  in  the 

liirerinr,  ilii.ngh  the  growths  of  I'agny.  Tliinucourt', 
Arnatille.  Ilaudonvllle.and  others,  may  he  classed  among 
the  siH-ond.iry  qiLilities  nf  rinit  iiniitininii.  u/u/tti'H,  Tu' 
fii'urankii;  p.  4ii.|  Dried  plinns  and  preserveil  ajirinils 
loriii  linpiirlant  aillclea  of  coininirce  ,  imd  tlie  liiresis, 
whii  li  are  niiire  extiimive  than  In  most  deps,  furnish  a 

fioial  deal  of  llniher.  The  pastures  are  naliirally  giKid, 
lilt  receive  lillli'  alleiillirii  Irntii  the  firmer.  In  11.10, 
lliire  were  isliniale,!  In  tv  KI.IKiii  biad  ot  hlnk  iMtlle, 
and  lii;.n  Ml  slii'cp,  in  tlie  dep.,  but  bitli  ire  ul  iiidliren  nt 
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quality.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  the 
flue  stud  of  Rosidreg.  Hogs  of  an  improved  breed  arc 
numerous,  and  their  flesh  and  lard  arc  sent  to  distant 
parts  of  France.  A  great  many  poultry  are  reared. 
Property  Is  much  subdivided.  In  1835,  of  171,682  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  contribution  fonciire,  100,343  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,»and  'HA'Vt  at  from  5  to  10  fr. 
Turf  and  lime  are  among  the  chief  mineral  products  ; 
there  are  somo  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster,  and  a 
few  iron  mines;  but  the  latter  have  been  ab.andoned. 
The  salt  mines  and  springs  at  Dieuze,  Vic,  Moyenvic, 
&c.,  yield  about  45,000,000  kilogr.  of  salt,  and  1,000,000 
do.  of  soda  a  year.  About  2*2,000  hands  are  said  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn, 
woollen  stuflii,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  in  embroidery, 
dyeing  cotton  stuifs,  tanning,  &c.  At  Uaccarat  is  a  large 
glass  manufactory,  employing  a  great  many  hands. 

Meurthe  is  divided  into  .'i  arrunds. :  chiet  towns,  Kancy 
the  cap..  Tool,  Chiteau-.Salins,  .Sarrebourg,  and  Lune- 
ville.  It  sends  fi  mems.  tu  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of 
electors,  in  183H-39, 1,219.  Total  public  revenue,  in  1831 , 
16,794,392  fr.    (Hugo,  art.  Meurthe  i  (Wicial  Tables.) 

MEUSE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.E.,  formerly  part 
of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  chiefly  between  lat.  48°  'i!>'  N., 
and  49°  3!i'  N.,  and  long  ."JO  ana  6°  E. ;  having  N.  Diiti-h 
Luxemburg  and  the  d6ps.  Ardennes  and  Moselle,  E. 
Moselle  and  Meurthe,  S.  Vosges  and  Haute  Mariie,  and 
W.  Marne  and  Ardennes.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  80m.  j 
greatest  breadth,  about  40  m.  Area,  fl20,ft.'i5  liectares. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  314,588.  Surface  generally  hillv,  the  hills 
iM'ing  ramilications  of  the  Vosges  and  f'aucillei  moun- 
tains, with  an  average  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  ft., 
though  they  sometimes  reach  an  elevation  of  1,600  ft. 
The  Meuse  traverses  the  dep.  in  its  entire  length  ;  the 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Urnain,  V'hiers,  and  Aire. 
Tiic  plateau,  in  the  E.,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  and  other  portions  of  the  surface, 
are  not  very  productive ;  but  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
about  22,\000  hectares  of  rich  soil  in  the  dep.,  chiefly  in 
tiio  vallevs  of  the  Meuse  and  Ornain.  In  1834,  according 
to  the  ol&cial  tables,  33.'>,i<i0  hectares  were  arable,  49,472 
do.  in  meadows,  13,540  do.  In  vineyards,  7,387  do.  in 
orciiards,  &c.,  and  137.75.')  do.  in  woods.  I'he  produce 
of  corn  in  18.15  was  estimated  at  2,440  000  hectolitres,  of 
which  1,192.000  were  wheat.  Potatoes,  meaginous  plants, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  amu.ig  the  other  articles  of  culture. 
Gooseberries  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
round  liar  and  I.igny,  and  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
fectionary, fur  which  tliose  towns  are  celebrated.  The 
produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  400,000  iiectol.  a 
year.  Tlie  wines  of  llar-le-Dnc,  Dussey.  la-Cote,  Prene, 
Ligny,  Ike.,  are  delicate  light  wines,  ranking  in  the  flrst 
class  of  vins  ordinaircs ;  but  they  do  nut  keep  above 
two  years,  and  do  not  bear  carriage.  (t/uZ/iVn,  43.)  Along 
tlie  Meuse  are  rich  pasture  lands ;  and  at  Void,  cheese, 
similar  to  that  of  Oruy^re,  and  excellent  butter,  are 
made.  A  good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  tlie 
dep.  ;  but  live  stock  is  in  general  inditrerent.  The  pro- 
duce of  wool  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  I4U,(KX)  kilogrs  a 
year.  In  IHIW,  of  I.'i7,l8()  properties  subject  to  the  con- 
tnbulion  Jottcikre,  89,54j(i  were  assessinl  at  less  than  5  fr., 
and  22,169  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  Iron,  slates,  and  good 
building-stone,  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  There 
are  between  20  and  ^Wl  iron  furnaces  (hauls  fonrneaui) 
in  tile  dep. ;  and  tlie  establishments  at  Thuunclle  ami 
•Slenay  produce  earli  about  I,.'i0<l,(i(l0  kilogr.  of  iron  a 
year.  About  .SdO.iKKI  kilogr.  a  year  of  cotton  yarn  are 
r.ide  at  Har-le-Duc,  which,  also,  has  fabrics  of  paper, 
glue.  \c.,  and  is  the  eiiln/idl  of  a  large  trade  in  tiniber 
from  the  forests  of  the  dip.  There  are  nuinerona  glass- 
works, with  lime-kilns,  potteries,  beet-root  sugar  fac- 
tories, e<i\  Many  wurklng  cutlers,  shoemakers,  anil 
other  artisans,  emigrate  fur  a  part  of  the  year  from  this 
into  littler  parts  of  France,  and  even  to  the  adjacent  foreign 
I'liiiiitrles,  with  the  iirodiicls  of  their  industry,  or  in  searrli 
of  emplnyinent.  Meuse  is  siilKlivided  into  4  arronds. ; 
cliieriowiis.  llar.le-Duc,  the  rap,  Commercy,  MontiniMy, 
Venlini.  It  sends  4  iiiems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Niiiiilnr 
of  electors,  1m;ih.39,  1,I8«,  Tnlal  public  revenue  ( I Xll) 
9,07 1.. M.I  fr.     (//"«.),  art.  Mfusr  ,•  DJ/linil  Tahlrs.  Hfc  ) 

Mki  sK  or  MAhsi:  (Dutch  Maas.  an.  Mosii),  a  river 
of  \V.  I'.i,:iipe,  flowing  lliroiigh  the  N.E.  part  <if  I'riinii', 
Ilelgiiliii,  and  the  .S.  iif  lliillaiid  )  its  basin  lieliig  siliialeil 
between  tliose  of  the  Mann"  and  .Sclielilt  to  the  W..  aiui 
of  the  Moseile  to  tile  E.  It  rises  in  the  dep.  of  llaiile 
Marne,  In  France.  10  in.  N.E.  Langres,  in  alHiut  l.il. 
48"  N.,  long.  .VilK  E.,  and  runs  at  lirst  gRtierally  N. 
Ihroiigh  the  deps.  of  llniile  Marne,  Vosges,  Meiiie, 
and  Arileunes.  Near  Charleinont  it  leaves  France,  ImiI 
II  conllliiio  Its  previous  illreitliiii  to  Nainiir,  where  It 
receives  tlie  Samliie  Irmn  the  \V.  It  here  makes  a 
silditen  bend  to  the  N.K.,  in  wliU'li  direction  it  ciiii. 
tliiiies  through  tlie  provs.  of  Nainur,  Liege,  and  I.iin- 
linrg.to  abiiiil  iKl..'ii  ■  .W  N.  II  afterwards  curves  to  llii' 
VV  ,  Ihiwlng  lietween  N.  Ilrabant  and  (iuelderlund  ;  ami 
linally  al  Wuiulrh  lieiii.  In  lat.  .'•!  '  4'.)'.  and  liaig  '  , 
eiiti'is  the  Itliinc  or  Wa.il,  wliicli  loses  its  own  name  (u 
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aisumc  that  of  the  Mans.  {Sec  Rhine.)  Its  entire  course 
may  be  estimated  at  400  m. ;  nearly  the  half  of  which  is 
in  France.  It  is  uavlgable  for  3-4lh3  of  this  extent,  or 
as  far  as  Verdun,  dep.  Meuse.  Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Bar  in  France,  the  Lesse,  Sambre,  and  Uurte  in  Bel. 
giura  ;  and  the  Roer  and  Niers  in  Holland.  Proceeding 
from  Its  source  to  Its  mouth,  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Neufchateau,  Verdun,  Sedan,  Mczieres, 
Charlemont,  and  Uivet  in  France  ;  Dinant,  Namur,  and 
Liege  In  Belgium  ;  and  Maestricht,  Iloermond,  Venloo, 
and  Grave  in  Holland,  before  its  junction  with  the  Rhine. 

The  Meuse  communicates  with  the  Aisne,  and  thence 
with  the  Seine  and  Somme  by  the  canal  of  Ardennes  ; 
with  the  Scheldt,  by  means  of  the  Sambrc  and  the 
Charleroy  canal ;  and  with  both  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Uhlno  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Great  North 
Canal ;  in  addition  to  which,  many  other  canals  connected 
with  it  are  In  progress.  (.See  alto  Belgium,  1.  325-6. 
337.) 

MEXICO  (UNITED  STATES  OF),  a  federal  re- 
public of  N.  America,  lying  between  the  I5th  and  3.1d 
parallels  of  N.  lat.  and  07°  and  113°  W.  long.,  being 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  W.  districts  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America  and  that  wild  region  called  New 
California,  E.  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  S.  by  Guatemala,  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the 
I'aciUc  Ocean.  The  line  dividing  Mexico  from  Texas 
commences  with  the  river  Nueces,  which  It  follows  up  to 
it)  source,  and  then  runs  N .  to  the  head  of  the  Colorado, 
whence  it  stretches  W.,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
confederation.  The  line  of  separation  on  the  side  of 
Guatemala  is  very  Irregular,  commimcing  E.  with  the 
river  Surstoon,  which  it  followi;  to  its  source,  and  then 
takes  a  N.  direction  to  lat.  17"^  30*  N. ;  it  thence  runs  W. 
and  S.W.  to  lat.  1.5^ 4.V, where  it  assumesa  N.E.  course, 
including  the  prov.  Chiapa.  Greatest  '.ength  from  N.W. 
10  S.E.,  1,700  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  600  m.  Area 
estimated  at  I,'i;i0,442  sq.  m.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  our  acquaintance  with  this  vast 
country :  few  even  of  the  principal  towns  and  rivers 
are  correctly  laid  down,  except,  indeed,  within  the  small 
circle  personally  visited  by  Humboldt,  so  that  not  even  the 
elements  of  a  good  map  exist ;  and,  with  respect  to  pop., 
and  other  statistics,  the  unsettled,  disorderly,  and  almost 
lawless  state  of  the  country,  makes  Inquiry  all  but  Im- 
(lossible.  The  following  table  has  been  printed  in  the 
American  edititm  of  Murray's  Encyctopiedia  of  Ucogra- 
phy,  and  some  other  works,' and  though  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  it,  it  Is  probably  as  near  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  as  can,  at  present,  be  arrived  at :  — 
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The  molt  populous  cities  are  Mexico  (LW  000),  Giiaila- 
liixar.i  ((i(),(KMI),  San  I.iiis  I'oto^l  imd  la  I'uebia  (.Vi.OOO 
cHih).  Oaxa  a  r.nA  tjiier^tiiro  (4(l,(MMIcach),  Guanaxuato 
(:i4,(>(iO),  and  Meriila  ('iS.dlMi). 

Of  this  great  tract  of  roiMitry.  wlileli  Is  about  1-3d  as 
lirge  as  Kurope,  the  portion  lying  S.  of  the  troiile  of 
(Hiieer,  and  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  long  and  nar- 
row ifthmiii  that  C(miM'cts  the  Anieriean  peninsulas,  and 
Kparates  the  Atlantic  from  the  raelllc  «)cean.  Is  by  far 
tlie  moat  iM)pulous  and  rieli,  Imtli  In  mineral  and  vege- 
lalilc  prixiuetioni  j  and  nearly  all  the  hiformatiim  g.diied 
ri'<|H'ellng  Mexico  has  Iwen  collected  in  that  part,  to 
ulilrh  roniniuriitly  It  is  primarily  applicable.  I'he  re- 
giiiua  N.  of  the  tro|>lc  lieeome  less  pnptiloua  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward  \  Mv\  many  large  dislrlrta  rialmeil  I))  llie 
r> 'pulillr,  and  divided  into  stales  and  territories,  ar.'  al- 
nm<t  inikiiDwn,  being  inlialiileil  only  by  wild  Imllaii 
lillie*.  liallling  all  the  Ntleinpts  ol  their  numlnid  inaoteri 
to(l>ili«<.  or  suImIui'  tliiiu. 

I  he  BUrfiee  of  Mexiiii  ii  extreinily  varied  ;  ami  In 


this  circamstance,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  dliTerence  of 
latitude  in  so  extensive  a  country,  may  be  attributed  that 
singular  variety  of  climate  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  most  other  regions.  The  Cordillera,  or  chain 
of  mountains,  generally  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  that  enters  Mexico  on  the  S., 
where  it  borders  with  Guatemala,  diverges,  as  It  proceedl 
N.,  into  two  great  arms,  like  the  upper  part  of  tne  letter 
Y,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts  on  either  side.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  chains,  or  that  parallel  to  the  shores 
of  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  has  some  very  high  summits  ;  and 

Preserves  its  mount.iinous  character  till  it  joins,  on  the 
order  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Oregon,  or  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  other,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Cordillera, 
begins  to  subside  after  reaching  the  21st  or  22d  deg.  of  lat., 
and  ultimately  subsides,  about  the  26th  or  27tli  deg.  of 
lat,,  into  the  vast  plains  of  Texas.  Now,  the  whole  of 
the  vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  great  arms, 
comprising  about  three-lifths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
republic,  consists  of  a  central  table-land,  culled  the  Pla- 
teau of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6,000  to  upwards  of 
H,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  1  Hence,  though  a 
large  portion  of  this  plateau  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
torrid  zone.  It  enjoys  a  temperate  climate ;  inclining,  in- 
deed, more  to  cold  than  to  excess  of  heat.  Some  very 
high  mountains  ace  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
central  table-land ;  and  It  is  also  traversed  in  parts  by 
pretty  well  defined  ridges,  which  divide  it  into  extensive 
sub.plateaus,  to  which  different  names  have  been  given. 
But  the  surface  is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys ; 
and  in  some  directions  it  is  quite  unbroken,  either  by 
depressions  or  by  hills.  Thus,  It  Is  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  carriages  proceed  from  the  capital,  in  the  centre 
of  the  plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
l,4U0  m.,  without  any  important  deviation  from  an  appa- 
rent  level.  (Etsai  sur  la  Kouvelle  Eipagne,  1.  'ifA.) 
The  most  remarkable  tract  in  this  elevated  region  Is  the 
plain  of  Tenochtitlan  (In  which  is  the  cap.),  surrounded 
by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks,  running 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  55  m.  long, 
and  37  m.  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  1,700  sii.  m.,  of 
which  almut  160  sq.  m.  are  covered  with  water.  Its  S.E, 
side  is  that  most  elevated,  and  here  are  seen  towering 
above  the  plain  t)ie  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  17,716  ft,, 
litaccihuati  15,700  it.,  Cittalapetl  or  Orizaba  17,880  it., 
and  Nauhcampapetl  or  the  Cope  de  Perote  13,416  ft. 
above  the  sea.  1  no  waters  of  the  valley  are  deposited  In 
5  principal  lakes  situated  on  different  levels:  that  of 
Tezcuco,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  vall(7,  and  co- 
vers 70  sq.  m.,  is  the  least  elevated.  Further  N.  are  the 
lakes  of  St.  Chrlstovxl  and  Tonanitla  :  while  S.  la 
the  lake  Chulcn,  occupying  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. ;  and 
these  three  are  5  ft.  higher  than  lake  Teicuco.  The  most 
elevated,  however,  ol  the  whole,  though  the  smallest. 
Is  the  lake  ZImpango,  the  level  of  which  is  30  ft.  above 
that  of  Tescuco.  These  lakes  are  fe<l  by  small  rivers, 
and  having  no  natural  outlet,  arc  drained  by  the  Desague 
of  Iluchnetoca,  an  artiiieial  canal  cut  through  the  rock, 
12  m,  in  length,  I.Vi  ft.  deep,  and  3(10  ft.  wide  ;  having  Its 
embouchure  In  the  river  Panuco,  which  flows  into  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  This  great  work,  completed  In  1789,  at 
an  expense  of  1 ,2U3,00<i/.,  was  undertaken  to  obviate  the 
frequent  Inundations,  some  of  which  did  great  damage 
to  tlic  capital.  The  water  of  lake  Tezcuco  Is  salt,  that 
of  the  rest  is  fresli  ;  but  from  those  to  the  S.  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  in  eopionaly  disengaged,  the  emcU  of 
which  is  olten  perceptible  at  Mexico. 

Resides  tlie  volcanoes  already  noticed,  those  of  Tuxtin, 
Joriillo,  and  Collnia,  In  the  table-land,  are  at  present  In  a 
state  of  activity,  and  there  are  sevcr.il  others  now  extinct, 
Jorullo,  which  stands  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  11, tt 
broke  out  in  \1W  \  when  a  tract  of  ground,  from  3  to  4 
m.  square,  swelled  up  like  an  iiill.ded  bliuliler,  emitting 
llatnet  luid  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand  aper- 
tures. These  active  volianoes  seem  to  be  ccmneeted 
with  others  parallel  to  them,  luid  obviously  of  similar 
origin.  ICarthuuakes  are  fre(iuent  in  Mexico,  but  tliey 
selilom  do  mm'li  mischief. 

The  geological  fornialiiin  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras 
differs  eonsiilenddy  fnnn  that  nl  tlu>  great  mountains  of 
Euro|i*>  and  Asia,  In  which  granile  Is  overlaid  by  gnelMi, 
mica,  and  clay-slate  ;  for  here  we  seldom  meet  willi 
granite,  as  it  Is  covered  with  porphyry,  greetislone, 
amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  rocks  of  Igneinis 
origin.  Grimite,  however,  ap|MMrs  on  the  surfai .  In  the 
chain  iHirderIng  the  I'acllle.  and  the  port  of  Acapuico  Is 
a  natural  exca\atlon  In  that  species  of  r(K-k,  The  great 
eenind  plateau  of  An(diiiac,  iM'twern  lat.  14°  and  20^  N., 
Is  a  inrtH»  of  porjihvry,  chnracteriaed  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  hornblende,  and  the  entire  abaence  of  quarli ; 
and  In  It  are  cimtnlned  large  and  valuable  de|M)slts  of 
gold  and  silver.  These  ores,  however,  are  foimd  In  va- 
rhms  rocks :  in  the  mines  of  Cimianja  rich  veins  of  silver 
orrur  In  slenite  ;  In  those  of  Guanaxuato,  whh  h  are  the 
rieheat  In  Mexico,  the  meial  lies  in  a  primllive  clay-slate 
iiii«>ing  into  tali'-nliile  I  and  Ihoae  of  Ileal  del  (nrdonol, 
X  aenla,  and  I  .iiniu  del  Tom,  are  situatnl  In  a  IhhI  of  I  rim- 
silloii  liinesloiie.     Iluinbolill  cay*,  that  there  were  ul  llie 
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time  of  Iii8  visit  3,000  mines  of  gold  and  silver  In  Mexico ; 
but  tlie  ignorance  and  misrule  wliicli  prevail  In  the 
country  have  greatly  diminished  their  lm|)ortancc  as  a 
source  of  weiilth. 

llivers —  Mexico  suffers  serious  disadvantages  from  the 
want  of  water,  piid  the  rivers,  as  conipared  with  the  extent 
of  territory,  r.refew.ind  unimportant.  The  liloCrandedel 
Norte,  indeed,  has  a  course  of  more  than  1  ,MW  m,,  and  the 
Coloi':ido  runs  about  700  m.  Into  the  (iulpli  of  Mexico. 
'I'lie  Uio  Grande  de  Santiago,  called  by  tlie  natives  Tolo- 
totlan,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  ca- 
pital, and,  after  traversing  the  lake  ('hai>ala,  falls  into  the 
I'acitic  at  San  Bias.  The  Kalsas,  or  Zacatula,  and  the 
Yopcz,  are  the  only  other  rivers  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
plateau,  and  on  the  K.  side  are  the  Tula  and  Tamplco 
and  the  Tabasco,  (lowing  Into  the  Uuloh  of  Mexico ;  but 
they,  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  wnlch  prevent  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  other  rivers  are  short, 
and  might  more  properly  be  called  torrents.  The 
lakes  are  numerous  and  extensive ;  and  the  principal, 
besides  those  In  the  plateau  of  Tenochtltlan,  already 
mentioned,  are  Chapala.  In  Xallsco,  which,  according  to 
Ilumbiildt,  coviTsan  area  of  l,.'t(His(|.  m. ;  I'ascuara  In  Ml- 
choacan,  Mcxtitlan,  C'aym.in  and  l'arr.'\s,  the  two  lust 
being  in  the  tract  called  the  llolson  d(^  Maplmi. 

t'liinatc.  —  The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico  is, 
of  course,  extremely  various  ;  owing,  not  only  to  its  great 
extent  from  N.  to  S.,  but  also  to  the  rapidity  of  tlie  slope 
both  on  the  K.  and  W.  ^ide.  The  climates,  especially  on 
the  v..  side,  are  most  distinctly  marked  by  the  vegetation. 
On  the  ascent  frimi  Vera  t'ruz.  says  Humboldt,  climates 
succeeil  each  other  In  layers  ;  and  the  traveller  passes  In 
review,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  vege- 
tnlion,  I'riini  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  tropics  to  the  pines 
oithe  arctic  regions.  (Esiui  I'ot.  snr  la  S'uuv.  i-^sungm; 
I.  270— asii.) 

Mexico  is  divided,  as  respects  climate.  Into  the  licnas 
caliiiilis,  or  hot  regions,  the  linras  Icmiiliidas,  or  ti'ni- 
perate  regions,  and  the  lurraslrian,  or  cold  regions.  'I'lie 
first,  or  tlie  tirrtus  calunlet,  include  the  low  grounds,  or 
those  under  2,iKK)  ft.  of  elevation,  on  its  K.  and  W.  coasts, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Taumalilias, 
Vera-Crui,  Tabasco,  anil  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on 
the  former.  The  lirrras  culunlcs,  on  the  W.  coast,  are 
less  extensive,  tiie  eastern  arm  of  the  t'ordlllera  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean  (emperature  of 
this  region,  or.  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  it  between  the 
tropics,  may  bi'  estimated  at  about  77^  Fah..  being  from 
14^  to  Iti-'  lilmve  the  mean  lemperatiiri'  of  Naples  It  is 
especially  suited  for  the  growth  and  ciiltivalion  of  sugar, 
iiiiligo,  cotton,  and  bananas,  which  tlourish  in  the  utmost 
luxurianc 


dance  of  their  fruit  trees.  The  frequency  of  fogs,  and 
the  consequent  liuinldit^'of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  great- 
est drawback  on  the  climate  of  the  tierras  tempUidas ; 
but  this,  how  Injurious  soever  In  some  respects,  pro- 
duces great  beauty  and  strength  of  vegetation. 

The  licrras  frills,  or  cold  regions,  include  all  the  vast 
plains  elevated  ."i.OlK)  ft.  and  upwards  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7,400 
(t.,  the  thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen  below  the 
freezing  point.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
and  the  winters  are  there  usually  as  mild  as  In  Naples, 
In  the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies 
from  .'J"!"  to  70°  Fahr. ;  while  in  summer  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rises  In  the  shade  above  TS-".  The 
meiin  temperature  of  the  city  is  about  M°,  and  that  of 
the  table  land  generally  may  he  taken  at  about  G'i", 
t)eing  nearly  equal  to  that  of  lioine.  Uut,  wherever  the 
table  land  rises  to  more  than  8,000  It.  above  the  sea,  it 
has,  though  between  the  tropics,  a  rude  and  disagreeable 
climate,  linder  the  parallel  of  Mexico  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tHal  snow  varies  from  about  12  to  near  1.5,000  ft.  Vegeta- 
tion in  the  central  plateau  is  not.  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  so  vlgnroiis  as  on  the  tierrai  calienlts,  or  along  tlie 
coasts,  and  the  plants  of  Europe  do  not  succeed  so  well 
as  In  their  native  soil.  In  the  tropical  and  central 
region  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  N.  as  lat.  28°,  there  are 
only  two  seasons  ;  that  of  the  rains,  lasting  from  July  to 
the  middle  of  Sept., and  the  dry  season,  continuing  from 
Oct.  to  theend  of  May.  From  the  'i4th  to  the  30th  parallel 
the  rain  falls  less  frequently;  but  this  deliclency  is  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  snow  during  Jan.  and  Feb. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  is,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  human  life.  But,  though  Intermittent  fevers  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  natives  are  occasionally  visited  by 
a  peculiar  epidemic,  called  by  them  the  matlaxahuall ; 
but  it  owes  its  origin  more  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
than  anv  other  cause.  Indeed,  famine,  and  its  concomi. 
taut  privations,  have  thinned  the  |iop.  more  than  epi- 
demic complaints.  The  Indolence  of  the  natives  pre- 
vents all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  a  single  ordinary  season  ;  and  no  one  ever 
thinks,  whim  there  Is  a  surplus,  of  laying  up  a  stock 
against  future  contingencies.  Hence,  when  droughts 
and  severe  frosts  occur,  they  arc  compelled  to  seek  their 
subsistence  in  the  forests,  where  rmits  and  wild  berries 
constitute  their  sole  diet ;  and  multitudes  are  olten  car- 
ricil  off  by  hunger  and  unwholesome  fo(Ml. 

Aiiimnis I'he  xoology  of  Mexico  Is  hut  Imperfectly 

known.  The  domestic  animals  introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards have  so  much  increased,  that  vast  herds  range 
wild  through  these  thinly  inhabited  regions.  The  wool 
of  11h>  sheep  Is  of  Inferior  quality  ;  but  this  is  attributable 
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being  nearly  iiiaccissiliU'  by  si-a  for  half  (he  yc.ir.  and  of 
being  extreini'lv  unlieallhy  dining  the  othiT  li.ill.  Tlie 
winter,  on  the  K.  co.ist,  extends  Irom  about  Oct.  In  the 
verii.U  equinox  i  and  during  Ibis  season,  in  the  (iiilpli  mi 
Mekico.  N.  or  N.W.  wnuU  (/d,*  hi/i/ij)  are  extremely 
previileiit,  blotiiiig  with  more  or  less  violeiice.  Fri'- 
qiieiilly.  espi'i  i.iliy  in  the  iiiontb  of  March,  the  N.  winds 
nmiroai  h  to  llie  strength  iil  a  liiiriicani'.  and  contliiiii'  to 
lilow  with  the  utmost  violiiicr.  ao>l  without  inteniiission, 
for  :i.  and,  someliines.  even  lur  In  or  \l  days  together. 
During  till' wlhile  of  this  season  the  na\igation  ot  the 
giilpli  is  exi  I'i'iliiigly  daimeioiis  ;  ixit  on  sliore  llie  heat  is 
iniMli'rate,  and  tlie  coast  trie  Irom  (ever  and  tolir.ibly 
hrallhy.  I'liliickilv,  hoMevir.  i!  'o  happens,  th.it  during 
the  other  hall  of  thn  )r.ir.  or  from  (he  vernal  equinox  to 
October.  »hen  the  N.  winds  ire  roiiiparatively  rare,  and 
the  ports  are  easily  acresslble,  the  lir.it  is  oppressiie.  a 
great  qnantily  of  r.iin  (alls,  and  the  coast  becomes  (he 
sea(  of  pesdii  iill.il  Tilers.  A  lvuro|ie.ni  arriving  for  (he 
first  (line  a!  Vera-lrii*.  or  any  ullier  pari  ot  (he  roast 
bilmen  lie  tropics,  in  .Viignsl,'  Sipteinber,  or  OcIoImt. 
Iia>  bill  llltle  ih.inee  of  esciinng  the  mmiln  /irnl'i,  or 
yi'llfiH  IVver  1  and  inillvidiials  who  have  iinrely  latidid 
at  Vein  (run.  and  posted  on  Imnii'iliatily  tor'Xalapa. 
have, not u it hslaiidliig, call). Ill  Ibe liilii'lion'.  rin'scMingr, 
hoisever,  dill's  not  exirnd  its  r.ivages  beyond  (In-  lois 
groniiils  on  (li>'  sea-<  o.ist  ;  and  at  Ibe  hiiglil  of  'J,ii.'(liir 
V,.VMI  It.  .ilioie  the  sea  it  is  wholly  unknown.  I'lie  purls 
of  .^capiili'o  iind  the  low  ground*  along  the  W.  ro.ist  are 
Hlto  ex(reiiiely  hot  and  iinlie.ildiy  :  and.  owing  (o  (he 
prevalence  of  strong  gales,  ap|>ro.ii'hing  (o  hiirriciuies. 
during  the  iiionthsof  July.  August.  Septemlx'r,  and  down 
lo  (>•  (ober,  the  iiailg.uioii  It  ilieii  exlii  iiiily  liaiigeroiis. 
The  iiiiiiit  limitliiit m.  or  li.ni|ierate  regions,  whiili 
are  of  conijiaratively  Iniiitel  extern,  ihi  opt  the  slope  of 
till'  mouiilain  rlmiiis,  or  barilera.  wliii  h  IkmiihI.  on  ritlier 
side,  the  ceiilral  table-laml.  I(  exleiiils  from  about  ^.^iisi 
to  alHMit  .5,n<i<l(t.  of  eli'».iiliin.  Ibe  mean  heat  of  tbe 
year  Is  from  'it  (o  70  '  Fah  ,  and  (he  i'x(tenie«  of  In  *l 
Niid  cold  are  here  e  (iially  iiiiknown.  The  Mexican  oak, 
ami  iiiosi  of  III"  friiil<  and  rere.ill.i  of  Kiirope.  Iloiirish  In 
lllis  ueiiliil  I  li  ii.t(e.  Ibe  cilies  of  .\,dapa.  on  (he  F...  iy|.| 
III  (  lillp,ui>  igi).  nil  Hie  S  W  slope,  are  In  lllis  I egliiti, 
mid  are  f.ini'nis  fur  their  lalubrKy  and  for  the  aliiiii- 


mules  are  imicb  used  in  the  mining  districts.     Biillaloes 

I  abound  in  the  prairies  bordering  on  the  Arkansaw  and 

!  Ited  Hiver.  and  during  winter  they  migrate  westw.ird,  in 
ipiest  of  [lastiirage,  to  the  milder  cllniate  of  (he  plains 

j  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Kio  (Iraiide  del  Norte.    Car- 

I  niverous  animals  are  nut  mnnerous.    Bees  abound  in  (he 

I  low  comdry  of  Yucatan. 

Agriculliire. — Mexico,  not  only  from  its  extent  through 
'21  degrees  ot  latitude,  but  also  from  (be  varying  eleialinn 

I  of  its  surLu'c,  and  consequent  variety  of  climate,  pro. 

I  dines  most  of  the  plants  peculiar  lo  the  Iroplis,  as  ui  II 
as  those  belonging  (o  (he  (emperate  regions  of  S.  and 
iniildle  I'.iirope.     "Indeed,"    says  lliimboltlt.  "there  is 

I  scircely  a  plant  In  (he  rest  of  (lie  world  which  is  imt 
siisceplibleofcnltiv.il  Ion  In  one  or  oilier  part  of  Mexico; 
nor  uonid  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  obtain 

I  rwn  a  tolerable  ai'i|iiaiii(ani  e  with  (he  miillilniles  of 
iilaiKs  sca((ercd  over  the  iiioiiiitalns.  orcroudeil  lo^'ether 
In  the  vast  forests  at  the  loot  ot  Hie  (ordiller.is."  (  Hxsiii, 
t  . '1  II.  p.  .'1711. )  The  toil  also  Is.  in  most  parts,  cxtr.ior. 
"  .  iriU  fertile  ;  and  wherever  water  can  be  prociiiid  lor 
in  i>;'itfiiii,  (he  miis(  abiinilaiK  crops  may  be  raised  uilli 
viry  little  labour.  This,  however,  is  very  far  imle,  i| 
from  Iteinit  an  nnniixed  .iilvantiige  ;  and  It  is,  in  t.iit, 
more  tli.iii  doubllnl,  wliellier  a  very  brllle  soil  and  a 
geiii.il  climate,  thai  makes  warm  clothing  and  tomtort- 
alile  loilgings  of  comparatively  little  iinportanie,  be  inn. 
sistent  either  with  aitive  Industr)  and  exertion  or  uilli 
a  high  St. lie  ol  civilisation.  In  most  parts  of  FiiTope. 
I'oiitlmiims  industry  is  Indispensable  to  existence  ;  bill  it 
la  iKlierwise  in  Mexieo  and  many  other  countries,  ainl 
It  Is  round  (hid  Industry  is  iinllormlv  proportioned  lo  tlie 
strength  III  the  moltves  by  which  It  Is  iK'casloned,  ami 
llial,  wherever  Ibe  ordlii'iry  necesiaries  and  rnnilorls  il 
llle  may  be  procored  with  little  labour,  (be  mass  of  Ihi- 
people  are  Invaiiably  iiMlolciil.  To  suppose,  indeeil. 
(Iia(  (bey  slioiild  be  olberwise,  Is  to  sii|ipo>e  what  i 
I'ontrailiclorv  and  absiinl.  This  elVei't  ot  the  peciib.ir 
ndiire  of  the  soil  and  cllmale  was  less  sensible  in 
Mexiio  under  tin'  Spanish  goveriimeiit.  Iieiaii^e  il  ».■• 
then  diiily  receii  liiij  adveiilorers  Irom  Fiirope,  liiibnnl 
with  I  uropian  noiions.  and  anxious  lo  act  umnlal>  n 
forlmie.     Aiil   i  o»    lb  it    (be  liillnx  of  •inli  parln  <  li  .< 

I  lienrly  ceised,  and  thai  (here  are  tin  siivli  extrliiMi  a  J 
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adventitious  motives  to  prompt  to  activity  and  enter- 
prise, every  thing  appears  to  be  falling  into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  languor  ;  and  indolence,  with  its  necessary 
accompaniments  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pride,  bid 
fair  to  be,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  distinguishing 
cliaracteristics  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  have  stated,  under  the  head  of  climate,  how  the 
more  nsefUl  plants  are  distributed  throiigli  the  zones 
Into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Tlie  banana,  which 
flourishes  up  to  the  point  where  the  mean  temp,  is  7.'>° 
I'ahr.,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Mexicans,  in  the 
lower  provinces,  that  the  various  ccrealia  bear  to  the 
inliab.  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and  Chinese.  About  4,50,000 
sq.  m.  In  the  tierras  calientes  are  said  by  Humboldt 
to  be  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings ;  and  there  is  probably  no  other  plant  which 
produces  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and  with  so  little 
labour,  so  great  a  quantity  of  fond.  Humboldt  affirms 
that  j  hectare  (about  an  acre)  of  land,  planted  with  ba- 
nanas, will  furnish  food  for  more  than  .V)  individuals; 
whereas  the  same  extent  of  land,  if  sown  with  wheat,  in 
Kurope,  would  not  support  more  than  'i  individuals  ! 
And  all  the  labour  required  to  raise  this  enormous  pro- 
duce is  to  cut  off  the  stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to 
give  the  earth  a  slight  digging  about  the  roots  of  the 
plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence,  says  Humboldt, 
nothing  strikes  an  European  recently  arrived  in  Mexico 
with  more  astonishment  tlian  the  smallness  of  the  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  round  cabins  that  swarm  with 
liiildren.    It  cannot  be  said  of  such  a  country  :  — 

Pater  Ipse 
CotBWDi  baud  (hcilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

Did  the  ease  with  which  subsistence  may  be  procured, 
iiiid  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  made  the  natives  in 
tlie  last  degree  slothful.  Indeed,  Humboldt  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  gravely  proposed,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
industry,  and  rouse  their  torpid  faculties,  to  grub  up  and 
destroy  the  banana  plantations!  [Essai,  Ifc,  11.390.) 
.'>ii('h  a  project  is,  of  course,  impracticable  and  absurd  : 
but  the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy  serves,  at  all 
events,  to  show  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

The  same  parts  of  the  country  which  produce  the  ba- 
nana produce  also  the  cassava,  or  manioc,  the  farina  of 
which  yields  a  very  nourisliing  bread :  it  requires  more 
care  than  the  banana,  soinew  hat  resembles  the  potato,  and 
arrives  at  maturity  .ibout  H  months  after  the  slips  have 
been  planted.  The  culture  of  malic  is  scarcely  less  iin- 
|iortant  in  the  ticrms  calicnles  than  that  of  the  plants 
lieforo  named ;  it  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  low 
l.iiids,  hut  lucends  as  hifth  even  as  the  plain  of  Toluca 
CMOO  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  lowest  average  temperature 
liivouraliln  to  Its  growth  being  about  4'*'-'  I'alir.  The 
pl;iiit,  under  favourable  circnnistances,  rises  to  the  height 
111  7  or  H  ft.,  and  the  returns,  In  cominnn  years,  are  most 
iilinndant ;  but  they  are  more  uncertain  than  those  of 
any  other  kiiiii  of  grain.  Mai/.e  Is  tlie  principal  food  of 
till'  people,  as  well  as  of  most  doniestie  aniiiiaN;  and  a 
ili'llcieiit  harvest,  whether  frinn  want  of  rain,  or  excess 
111  cold,  produces  a  general  famine,  and  compels  great 
niiiiiliers  of  the  rural  pop.  to  seek  the  deserts  in  search 
III  wild  plants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  agrlenltiire 
n  n  e  pursued  w  itli  any  spirit,  and  the  xystein  of  Irrigation 
gi  neially  Introduced  mi  corn  lands,  or  even  if  lliere  were 
Ihe  sllglitest  degree  of  providence  in  the  natives,  lliose 
iliarllu  would  not  oeeiir  that  on  several  oeeaslnns  have 
lieni  so  fatal,  especially  in  the  mining  districts.  The 
I'.tiropean  rrn'ii//ri.  siicli  as  wheat,  barley,  iSc,  sueeeed 
ln»t  111  the  teiiinerale  regions,  where  the  mean  heat  does 
not  exceed  (Ki"  I'alir  ;  in  fact.  In  the  ei|iiliioxial  regions 
ill  Mexico  these  grains  are  not  found  under  the  level  of 
'.i.iKI  f'l.  above  the  sea.  The  Mexiiiui  wheid  Is  of  exiel- 
li'iil  (jiialily  I  equal,  says  lliiniliolilt.  lo  llie  best  of  the 
Aii'li'iiislan  :  It  Is  l.irge,  while,  and  nulritlve.  In  well 
irn»!aled  lands,  and  on  good  soils,  the  iirudnre  Is  said 
In  average  '.^4  for  I  ;  but,  since  Ihe  retolutliin,  this  iie- 
cix.iry  branch  of  agrii  nil  lire  has  been  luneli  neglected. 
Ilii'  and  barley  resist  cold  In  Iter  than  wheal,  and  are 
rilliv.iled  ill  tde  highest  rrglnns  ;  b.irley  yiel.llng  abini- 
il.iiil  harvests,  even  where  llie  lliermonieter  Indicates  a 
III  It  during  Ihe  day  of  only  .'i"  '.  dais  are  little  enlllyateil, 
Aiiiiiiig  the  other  alimentary  plants,  inovl  (if  wlileli  have 
liieii  iiilnidneeil  liy  I'nropeaiis,  ale  the  potato  (eonlined 
iliii  My  to  the  table-land),  the  yam,  coniiiion  liolh  lo  the 
liit'li  and  low  eiiiiiitry.  the  eapsieinii.  raised  in  iininense 
i|ii.i>illlles  for  Its  splee,  whiih  is  niiivirsally  used  In- 
Kii  .III  of  sail  lor  seasoning  fond,  beans,  and  vailiius  other 
u.irilen  vegetables  ciiinniiiii  to  I'lninpi'  and  Anierie.i. 
Must  of  Ihe  fruits  of  I'.urope  are  (iiininon  and  iilentl- 
fill  ;  the  olive  and  »liie,  inlrnduied  since  the  revnlulloii, 
geiieially  siiccied  wi'll  ;  and  miHliere  are  there  finer 
pliie-apples,  piiinegran.iles,  giiavas,  alllg.itor  pears,  Ac. 

Ill I  llie  iiioil  valiiable  nhinis  In   the  eoiintry  is  the 

ni  iKiii  V    l,4iifii'i    >i»ieiir>i>i>ii,    wliiili   lliiiiilinldt   imt  uii- 
.i|'tl)  teriiii  IIh-  vine  uf  Mexico.     The  maguey  phuit- 


ations  are  principally  found  In  the  states  of  La  Fuebla, 
Mexico,  and  Guanaxuato ;  but  the  plant  is  very  hardy, 
and  occurs  in  a  wild  state  all  over  the  country,  its 
growth  is  slow  ;  but  when  arrived  at  maturity  its  leaves 
are  from  f>  to  8  ft.  In  length,  and  the  stem  often  attains  a 
height  of  20  or  even  30  ft.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  very 
uncertain,  but  once  in  10  years  may  be  considered  a  fair 
average.  At  the  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first 
begins  to  be  useful,  the  exact  time  is  watched  when  the 
stein  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot  up ;  the  top  is  then 
cut  ofT,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  for  the  reception  of  the 
sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  off;  and  a  vigorous  plant 
will  yield  l.'i  quartillos  daily  for  four  or  five  months  suc- 
cessively. Tlie  sap,  wlilch  has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste, 
ferments  readily  in  three  or  four  days,  being  in  its  vinous 
state  called  pulque,  a  beverage  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles cider,  though  with  a  dis.igreeable  smell.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  it  arc  drunk  by  all  classes,  and  many 
whites  as  well  as  Indians  use  no  other  liquor.  A  kind 
of  brandy,  'called  mexicul  (very  like  whiskey),  is  made 
from  the  distillation  of  pulque.  The  maguey  is  useful, 
also,  in  other  w.iys :  its  fibres  are  converted  into  thread 
ropes  and  paper,  its  prickles  serve  for  pins  and  needles, 
and  its  juice  ic  -tfcctive  In  healing  green  wounds.  Largo 
quantities  of  sugar  are  raised  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  and  the  crops  are  very  abundant :  the  lands 
arc  cultivated  by  free  labourers,  and  the  farming  seems 
pretty  good,  though  the  process  of  refining  be  very  clum- 
sily conducted.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  wiis  a  large  export  of  sugar;  but  this 
has  for  some  years  wholly  disappeared,  ana  the  present 
supply  is  barely  suificient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Vanilla  is  extensively  raised  In  the  tierras  calientes,  K. 
of  the  Cordilleras,  particularly  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
Tlie  cultivation  of  coffee  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  that  raised  on  the  best  soil  ne.ir  the  coast  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  produced  any  where  else.  Tobacco 
is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to 
a  small  district  near  Orizava  and  Cordova.  Its  quality 
is  inferior  to  thsit  of  Cuba ;  .ind,  as  the  consumption  ex- 
ceeds the  growth,  considerable  quantities  are  imported 
from  the  Hayannali. 

On  the  whole  it  might  be  fairly  concluded,  on  general 
grounds,  that  agriculture  in  Mexico  must  have  retro- 
graded since  tlie  revolution.  And  such,  in  point  of 
fact,  has  been  the  casn.  and  to  an  extent  that  we  should 
hardly  have  conceived  uossilile.  Thiii  is  evident  from  the 
following  statement  by  M.  Chevalier",  who  visited  Mexico 
in  IS.'l.'i.  "Agriculture,"  says  he,  "  is  neglected.  No 
law,  Indeed,  prevents  the  planting  of  the  vine  and  oUvo 
tree ;  not  only,  however,  has  no  adv  antage  been  tiUieii  of 
this  cliange,  hut  the  very  lands  which  were  cultivated  In 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards  are  now  lying  fallow.  In  acirdu 
of  a  few  leagues  round  Mexico  I  have  seen  large  villages 
almost  abandoned.  Ill  this  deliglitful  climate,  Ihe  only 
manure  which  the  land  ever  requires  is  water  ;  this  is 
rat'  er  scarce,  yet  many  of  the  hydraulic  construclions 
r.,.  ed  by  the  .Spaniards  at  a  gr(}r,t  cost  are  in  ruins,  and 
seem  likely  to  remain  so.  The  lands,  which,  by  means  of 
this  artificial  irrigation,  were  the  most  fertile  In  the 
world,  are  gradually  becoming  completely  sterile.  Their 
ploughs,  and  other  agrienltnral  instruments,  are  of  Ihu 
rudest  description.  No  nin'  trenbles  himself  to  inlro- 
dnee  Kiiropean  iiiiprovements,  nor  even  to  import  better 
tools  from  the  I  lilted  States.  I  made  the  jiasiagu 
from  New  Orle.His  lo  Vera  Cruz  with  (ieneral  Arista, 
who  had  been  exiled  In  consei|m  nee  of  some  insnrrei  tlnn 
or  other  in  wliich  he  was  concerned.  Wearied  with  Iho 
chances  of  reviilnllons,  he  had  di  termined  to  devote  him- 
self to  agriciillnre.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  landed  at 
Vera  Crnz,  when  he  was  thrown  Into  prlsnii  under  somu 
vague  pretext,  lie  still  ciinlinnes  iiiider  arrest,  and  his 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  winnow  ing  machines  remain  under 
sequeslralhiii,  suspected,  probably,  of  abetting  the  ge« 
ueral  in  some  siiliversiye  designs.'' 

iMitiitin   Inriusiry The    silver   and  gold  mines  of 

Mexico  have  alw.ijs  been  deetned  the  inalu  sources  of 
its  we.iltli  ;  and,  iinqiii  stionalily.  Us  mineral  richcH  far 
exceed  those  of  any  part  of  Ainerlea,  except,  perhaps, 
I'erii.  Ih'liire  the  war  of  iiidependeiue  there  were,  ill 
the  37  mining  dislrlels  of  New  Spain,  sninewliat  niiiro 
than  3,i!ii<i  mines,  |iriMlneing  luinnaliy  about  '.tl.iil  II.IHKI 
dollars  in  silver,  and  about  'i,(i(ill,(Ki<i  In  gold.  Tiivvardt 
the  close  of  the  strugiile  many  of  the  mines  had  lieeii 
deserted,  and  their  liriidnce  had  dcliiied  a  half,  and 
does  iiol  yet  nialerially  exceed  that  anuinnt.  Several  of 
the  so  called  conipiuiles,  binned  In  (ireat  llrllain  for 
working  the  .Mexican  mines,  during  the  inemorahle,  and, 
we  iniiy  add,  disgracehil,  n>ra  of  iK'H-'iii,  were  mere 
swindling  engines,  and  fell  to  pieces  In  a  very  short 
while.      There  were  others,  certainly,  that  had  a  inoro 
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solid  foundation ;  but  thcjo  were  mostly  gone  Into 
without  due  consideration,  and  witliout  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  country,  of  tlie  practicps  that  had 
been  followed,  and  the  difliculties  to  he  overcome.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  losses 
the  companies  8ustaine<i  at  the  outset,  and  of  their  want 
of  success  in  the  first  instance.  But,  had  the  Mexican 
government  been  able  and  willing  to  repress  disorder,  and 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  -ontracts,  It  is  probable  that 
the  produce  of  the  mines  would  have  been  very  different 
at  this  moment  from  what  it  really  is.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, no  government  has  yet  been  established  in  Mexico 
with  power,  even  if  it  had  the  desire,  sufficient  to  put  down 
disturbances  or  to  enforce  engagements.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  companies  were  struggling  to  put  their  mines  in 
order,  they  sustained  comparatively  little  inconveniciue 
from  this  circumstance ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  them  once  more  into  a  productive 
Ktate,  and  were  beginning  to  have  some  prospect  of  a 
return  for  their  enormous  outlays,  they  were  annoyed  by 
questions  as  to  title,  and  by  the  setting  up  of  claims  on 
the  minesof  which  thev  had  never  heard  liefore.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  as  well  as  the  general  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty, the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  imperfect  mining 
processes,  the  results  have;  on  the  whole,  l)ecn  very  un- 
favourable, notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
port duty  on  specie  from  10  to  3  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  of  M.  Chevalier,  as  to  the  in- 
Mcjrify  of  the  miners,  in  183.%  discovers  a  state  of 
things  disgraceful  to  the  >;overnment ;  and  such,  indeed, 
u  coul''.  hardly  have  been  cre<lited  on  any  ferior  au- 
thority. "  How,"  asks  he,  "can  the  mines  be  worked 
with  any  feeling  of  security,  when  it  requires  a  little 
army  to  escort  the  smallest  portion  of  the  precious  metal 
to  its  place  of  destination  ?  Between  the  mine  of  Ueal 
del  Monte  and  the  village  of  Tezpyuco  is  a  mountain 
pass,  where  a  grand  battle  was  fought  between  the 
miners  and  the  banditti  of  the  country.  The  former 
were  defeated,  overpowered  by  numbers ;  but  not  with- 
out having  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The 
mine  is  now  guarded  by  artillery  and  grape-shot,  and  the 
Englishmen  emploved  there  arc  regularly  drilled  in  the 
use  of  the  musket."  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  declined, 
but  that  It  continues  to  be  so  great  as  we  And  it  to  be. 
The  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are,  however,  inex- 
haustible ;  and  there  wants  only  a  government  able  and 
willing  to  afford  security  to  make  the  produce  of  the 
mines  greater  than  ever.  The  subjoined  statement,  which 
cannot,  however,  l>e  altogether  depended  on,  exhibits  an 

Accoi'NT  of  the  Number  of  Dollars  coined  at  the 
different  Mints  of  Mexico  during  each  of  the  Four 
Years  ending  with  1837  ;  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
sliver  being  as  1  to  2G  nearly :  — 


Minta. 


.M»lco 

(iuanaituto 

2at-att?cAa     • 

(luiidalaiara 

Ihirango 

8an  L.  Potwl 

Chihuahua 


1834. 


<i,s«,o<in 

!,7(i.1 ,1X111 

7l.'>,r)on 
l.tl.t.iimi 


Toial 


18,040,OINI 


183.1. 


1836. 


547,11-. 

a,iii:,iiim 

(i,l'i4,!H«) 

l,K.1y,9ti.i 
l,U.18,UKi 


7.11, I3fi 
«,.1I1,U7K 
4,4.'.il,.'i7!) 

.')83,7.1I 
1.4V«,718 
l,IKIU,I4« 


18.17. 


.V>"H/I<4 

■l.i.lH.MI 

.IV.I.fkM 

HW.IlOO 

1,11(1,777 

»ll.1,l6ii 
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The  theory  ofmlning  is  little  understood  bv  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  oldest  modes  of  working  iH'ing  still  generally 
firactiaed,  notwithstandiiig  the  improvements  that  have 
>een  introduced  by  the  English  ;  and  the  machinery  for 
draining  the  mines  and  raising  the  ore  is  of  the  most 
■irimitive  description.  Indeed,  many  of  the  mines  have 
been  al)andoiied,  owing  to  the  imperfiK-tiona  of  the  niH- 
rhinery.  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
mUlit  he  ngnin  worked  with  prolit.  The  ignorance  of 
themlniTs  is  only  equalled  by  thrir  obstinate  oiiherence 
to  old,  and  elsewhere  long  explod^'d,  practices.  But  this 
shouM  not  be  matter  of  surnrise,  if  the  teitimuny  of 
M.  Clievaiier  respecting  the  education  of  engineers  may 
Ih!  depended  on.  The  school  of  mines  (.Wmcrxi),  the 
mere  building  of  which  cost  IVO.dOO/.,  is  ut  present  In 
the  most  iiillable  condition,  aJtliough  the  learned  An- 
dres del  itio  Is  still  one  oj'  the  professors.  It  Is  un- 
>iro«iiled  Willi  the  means  even  of  (he  most  elementary 
nslrnction.  It  contains  a  vast  clieintcal  lalioralory,  hut 
without  the  instruments  requisite  for  the  most  simple 
experiments.  Tlie  collection  of  minerals  is  In  disorder, 
iNully  clnsseil,  and  very  inconiolele  i  the  liiirary  and  the 
mechanical  cabinet  are  di'ploralile.  The  school  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  iinlilic  treasury  — of  having 
been  plIlaKed  three  or  four  limes  over.  The  very  bulhf- 
Ing  teems  im  the  point  of  lulling  to  |iii>ces  —  an  appro 
priate  emhlein  of  the  Mexican  Kepiililic.  Hut  it  cannot 
surely  be  supposed  that  the  nnarihy  which  has  led  to 
siirh  deplnrnhle  results  Is  to  coiilliiiie  forever.  If  no- 
thing may  lie  hoped  for  from  within,  It  Is  to  Ih'  wished 
that  foreign  iiilerfereiice  may  rescue  Mils  line  country 
from  tlic  iMcbarliin  In  wlikh  ft  is  now  InvoUcd. 


The  quantity  of  silver  annuallv  extracted  nrojn  the 
mines  of  Mexico  very  much  exceeds  that  ftirnished  bv  all 
the  mines  of  Europe  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  is 
not  much  more  abundant  than  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania ;  the  proportion  which  the  gold  of  Mexico  bears  to 
silver  being  as  1  to  26  nearly.  Little  native  silver  is  found 
in  any  of  the  mines:  sulphuretted  and  black  prismatic 
silver  is  both  very  common  and  exceedingly  productive 
in  the  veins  of  (su.inaxuato  and  Zacatecis,  two  of  the 
richest  mining  districts :  the  muriate  abounds  In  the 
mines  of  Catorce  and  San  Pedro,  near  San  Luis  dc  Fo- 
tosi ;  and  the  martial  pyrites  of  I'achuca  yield  three 
marks  to  the  hundred  w«^ight.  The  Mexican  ore,  how- 
ever, is  poorer  than  that  of  Europe,  1,600  oz.  of  ore 
yielding  only  <ibout  4  oz.  of  silver.  The  gold  is  produced 
by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  some  few  places  ;  but 
in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  occur  veins  of  native  gold, 
usually  mingled  with  the  silver  veins ;  the  returns,  how- 
ever, seldom  exceed  lioz.  to  the  cwt.  (Poinsett's  Holes 
on  Mexico,  p.  226.)  Slave  labour  is  not  tolerated  in  the 
mines  \  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  workmen  so  igno- 
rant,brutalised,and  wholly  worthless  as  the  native  miners. 
Indeed,  the  ill  success  of  tne  English  mining  companies  is 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  want  of  honest  and  efficient 
labourers.  The  business  of  the  mines  is  followed  by  the 
native  tribes  from  generation  to  generation :  they  lead 
a  migratory  life ;  removing,  with  their  families,  to  dis- 
tricts where  they  expect  the  greatest  proQt  from  their 
labour :  they  are  al  ways  paid  by  a  share  in  the  produce  ; 
regular  wages,  however  high,  being  invariably  rejected. 
The  principal  mines  are  in  the  states  of  Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guada- 
!axara,and  Mexico.  The  richest  mineral  tract  lies  between 
the  21st  and  2.'>th  parallels  of  N.  lut.  Many  of  the  mines 
have  been  very  imperfectly  wrought ;  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  richest  veins  is  yet  unexplored.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  ores  appear  to  increase 
in  richness  on  proceeding  K.  The  mines  in  the  confines 
of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peculiarly  rich,  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  hold  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a 
promise  of  riches  superior  to  any  that  Mexico  has  yet 
produced. 

Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas;  but  no  mines  of  that  metal 
were  worked  before  1825,  Copper  Is  raised  in  Mecho- 
acan and  Guanaxuato.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money 
havd  been  coined  in  the  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
total  value,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1837, 
having  amounted  to  4,712,000  dollars,  or  942,4(10/.  Tin 
Is  obtained  partly  from  mines,  bat  principally  from  wash- 
ings In  the  ravines.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are 
?|uite  neglecte<l.  Zinc,  antimolfy,  and  arsenic  have  lieen 
ound  ;  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A  quicksilver 
mine  it  wrought  In  the  state  of  ^uerctaro.  Carbonate 
of  soda,  used  for  smelting  the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  crystallised  on  the  surface  of  several  lakes. 

Afanufnclures The  selfish  policy  of  Old  Spain,  by 

which  she  endeavoureti  to  keep  her  colonies  as  much  as 
possible  dependent  on  her  own  markets,  or  on  supniies 
furnished  by  her,  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and 
of  the  vine  and  olive.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
worth  about  1  ,.^OI),(Mlfl/.  were  formerly  made  ;  but  these 
have  greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution.  The  system 
on  which  the  cloth  and  other  factories  are  cimdiieted  is 
disgraci'fnl  to  persons  having  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
civilisation,  and  is  wholly  subversive  of  all  Impr<iveini>nt. 
Each  factory  is,  in  fact,  a  prison,  in  which  the  work-people 
arc  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  from  wliich 
there  is  no  escipej  the  proprietor,  instead  of  paying 
his  workmen  in  money,  supplies  lliem  with  siilrits,  to- 
bacco, and  food,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself.  An  Intelligent 
German,  wliu  resiiled  40  years  in  Mexico,  states,  that  the 
high  walls,  strong  double  doors,  burred  windows,  and  se- 
vere corporal  piinlslimeiits  common  to  these  factories, 
make  tlieinarliadasthe  worst-conducte<l  gnol  In  Eurn|ie. 
Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  are  condemned  to  wcirk 
in  the  factories  as  a  punishment.  This  state  of  thing's 
existed  before  the  Iteviilution,  ami  we  rejtrct  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  at  all  Improved  by  the  tree  liilercoiirsr 
whhli  the  Mexicans  have  now  for  several  years  enjoyed 
with  till'  manufacturers  and  capltnllsts  of  Euroiie  and  the 
United  Stales.  "  Otii'  might,"  says  M.  IMievaller,  "have 
sup|Hised  that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the 
commi'rre  of  Europe,  nianufactiiries  would  soon  have 
been  established  In  a  country  where  manual  labour  Is 
rhea)<,  where  the  workmen  are  siibinlssive  and  skllhil  .it 
Imitation,  where  the  soli  iiriNlnces  the  raw  cotton,  where 
the  Spaniards  liad  multiplied  their  flocks  of  sheep  to  a 
great  extent,  and  where  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm 
might  be  rariled  on  with  nstimishliig  riullity.  The  native 
Mexicans  are,  however,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  strangers  cannot  attempt  any  permanent  establish- 
ment In  a  coontry  from  which,  during  every  session  of 
congress,  they  are  periodically  threatened'  with  ex- 
pnlslim.  A  more  than  ordinary  display  of  Industry  would 
oxclto  thu  jealuiisy  of  tho  natives  j   fur  nothing  cxai- 
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neratea  a  Mexican  more  than  to  see  Europeans  and 
North  Americans  growing  rich  before  his  face.  A 
flourishing  factory,  established  by  a  foreigner,  would  l>e 
very  likely  to  be  pillaged  during  the  first  popular  tumult. 
Instances  of  the  kind  have  already  occurred.  The  only 
Kiiropean  manufactory  existing  at  Mexico,  is  one  founded 
by  M.  Duport,  a  French  merchant,  for  making  manta$, 
a  coarse  cotton  stuff  much  worn  in  the  country.  The 
looms  were  made  at  Patterson,  near  New  York.  When 
the  Mexicans  had  achieved  their  independence,  and 
were  organising  their  government,  thev  created  a  fund 
for  the  encouragement  of  national  incjustry  (banco  de 
avit),  and  endowed  it  with  an  additional  duty  of  SA  per 
cent,  on  foreign  importations.  In  this  way  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  piastres  were  soon  procured,  which  were 
expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  es'iblish  manufactories. 
At  present,  the  receipts  for  this  fund  are  thrown  into 
the  abyss  of  the  national  deficit,  which  every  year  in- 
creases in  depth,  and  where  they  are  lost  like  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  sea."  Cigars,  hats,  glass,  and  earthenware, 
are  produced  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  factories  are,  for 
the  most  part,  extremely  ill-conducted.  Mexican  leather 
is  very  indifferent ;  paper  is  of  bad  quality,  and  exorbi- 
tantly dear :  the  making  of  cutlery  and  hardware  is 
scarcely  attempted,  and  what  is  done,  is  badly  executed ; 
the  use  of  cast-iron  and  tin  for  culinary  utensils  is  al- 
most unknown,  and  a  very  few  years  ago  there  was  only 
one  manufacturer  of  watches  and  optical  instruments  in 
the  whole  of  Mexico.  "  The  Spaniards,"  says  Cheva- 
lier, "  are  bad  mechanicians,  and  no  efforts  of  foreigners 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate 
from  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  All  their  tools  are 
wretched ;  the  common  wheelbarrow  even  is  unknown. 
Some  merchants  had  imported  two  models,  to  be  used 
in  moving  the  bales  of  goods  at  the  custom-house,  but 
tlie  workmen  refused  to  make  use  of  them." 

Commerce An  Individua'.,  looking  at  a  map  of  the 

world,  would  he  apt  to  conclude  that  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
most  favourably  situated  countries  lor  commerce  ;  and, 
in  some  respects,  this  is  true.  But  her  trade  labours, 
notwithstanding,  under  some  serious  disadvantages. 
'I'liough  washed  bv  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  nei- 
tlier  of  her  coasts  Is  accessible  for  several  months  of  the 
e.ir.  On  the  E.  coast,  or  that  bordering  theUulph  of  Mex- 
I'o,  there  is  not  a  single  good  harlraur  ;  and  during  the 
season  when  the  coasts  are  accessible  they  are  extremely 
iinliealthy.  Owing,  also,  to  the  rapid  ascent  from  the 
sliores  to  the  interior,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the 
transport  of  commodities  to  and  from  the  inner  pro- 
Tinces,  is  alike  difficult  and  expensive.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, an  efficient  government  and  an  industrious  people 
would  speedily,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles to  an  extensive  intercourse  wilh  the  foreigner. 
But  Mexico  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and, 
at  present,  her  trade  is  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  Down  to  1778,  when  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment relaxed  the  old  prohibitive  system,  the  foreign 
goods  legally  imported  into  Mexico  comprised  only  a 
tew  Chinese  and  Kuropean  manufactures ;  tlie  former 
brniight  annually  in  one  galleon  of  about  1,4(10  tons, 
aiul  the  latter  sent  once  in  three  yean  exclusively  in 
ships  chartered  by  government  from  Seville  or  Cadiz  ! 
Un  the  0|H3nlng  of  the  trade  in  1779,  private  capital' 
lits  engaged  hi  it,  and  after  that  |)eriod,  at  an  average 
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of  12  years  before  and  after,  the  returns  for  export* 
alone  rose  from  11,000,000  to  19,000,000  of  dollars,  the 
difference  being  chiefly  in  the  quantity  of  specie.  How 
much  greater  would  the  increase  have  been,  if  the 
trade  had  not  been  fettered  with  vexatious  duties,  first 
on  articles  of  Spanish  produce  in  the  markets  of  Se- 
ville and  Cadiz ;  2.  on  shipping  for  Mexico ;  3.  at  Vera 
Cruz ;  and,  4.  with  an  alcavala,  or  transfer  duty,  at 
every  step,  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer '?  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  ports  of  Tampico, 
Mazatlan,  and  San  Bias  were  opened  by  the  new  go- 
vernment ;  and  soon  afterwards  foreign  Vessels  were 
admitted  into  all  the  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  Spa- 
niards.  The  Spanish  capitalists  retired  to  Cuba  or 
Spain ;  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  British  and 
American  merchants,  who  established  themselves  in  the 
interior,  and  supplied  the  inhabs.  in  return  for  dollars 
with  manufactured  goods,  the  superior  quality  and 
cheapness  of  which  has,  no  doubt,  liad  some  influence 
in  depressing  native  manufactures.  The  jealousy  of 
the  natives,  however,  and  the  absurd  threats  of  the<go- 
vernment  against  foreign  artiflcers  and  traders,  has 
tended  to  prevent  their  settling  in  the  country,  and  en- 
gaging hi  any  considerable  undertaking,  other  than  the 
mines  ;  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  latter,  which  have 
always  furnished  the  principal  article  of  export,  has 
tended  still  further  to  depress  and  paralyse  commerce. 
The  roads,  too,  instead  of  being  improved,  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  almost  irreparable  decay. 
In  this  respect,  the  evidence  of  M.  Chevalier  is  deci- 
sive. "  The  splendid  road  which,  during  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Spaniards,  was  constructed  across  deserts 
and  precipices,  by  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  to 
the  summit  of  the  upper  country,  is  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  public  interests 
of  the  country  are  directed.  During  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, (his  road  was  cut  up  in  various  points  ;  and, 
down  '„j  this  day,  the  enfranchised  Mexicans  have  not 
replaced  a  single  stone,  nor  ,llle'.'  up  a  slnoie  tisnch,  nor 
even  cut  down  one  of  the  trees,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  traffic,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  arc  rapidly  growing  up  to  a  magnificent 
size  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  open  noble 
means  of  communication.  The  soil  is  naturally  level : 
and  basaltic  rocks,  particularly  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  arc  found  in  great  abundance.  But  even 
where  there  are  roads,  the  Mexicans  make  little  use  of 
them.  They  carry  to  a  yet  more  extravagant  length  the 
inconceivable  predilection  of  the  Spanish  race  in  favour 
of  transporting  their  goods  on  the  backs  of  animals. 
You  expect  to  meet  with  carts  and  waggons :  no  such 
thing  ;  every  thing  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  or 
Indians.  Troops  of  little  consumptive  donkeys  bring 
into  the  city  in  parcels,  not  much  bigger  than  a  man's 
two  fists,  the  charcoal  required  for  the  culinary  opera- 
tions of  the  inhabs.  The  price  of  every  bulky  article  is 
thus  increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  The  interior  dis- 
tricts are  as  Inaccessible  as  if  they  were  cut  off  by  an 
an  enemy's  army,  and  famine  frequently  ensues."  The 
following  table  furnishes  an  olficial  account  of  the  ves- 
sels entering  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  San  Bias, 
and  Mazatlan  during  the  year  IKiH,  witli  tlie  invoice 
value  of  their  cargoes,  &c. 


Countries. 

Inward.                               1 

Outward.                           1 

Ships.    I        Tons. 

VllM. 

Shlpa.   1       Tons. 

Value. 

I.  ymCnit:  — 

Brtiuti            .... 
Mnlcan          .... 
American        .... 
Fren.h             .... 
(Hlien             .... 

Total  al  Vfra  Crui 

I I .  r,inip^ro ;  — 

llrfllth              .... 
Meilran          .... 
American       .          .           -           . 
Ulhen             .... 

III.  ,Vaiim<if:—      .... 

llrltUh              .... 
Amrrlran       .... 
Sardinian        .... 
Ullii'n              .... 

IV.  Mnmllai,!  — 

Ilrlllih              .... 
Ainfrican        .... 
Olhen             .... 

» 
4 

1,3SS 
l,.VJU 
1,110 
1,1.13 
SS'J 

L. 
lfi7,7SO 
NotlUled     . 

T 
19 
11 

8 
« 

1,.M1 
1,.KW 
1,973 
8,11.1 

«N9 

L. 

Port    liliirkadeil 
by  IheKrenth, 
and  value  nut 
■taud. 

44 

«.l 
III 

ml 
\t 

6 
3 

•i 
6 

n 

A 

5,87  U 
l,.T.K)  " 

970 
7H3 

813 

1,413 
1,110 
%,V<1 

107,7AU 

!''1,i«0 

l(;,',l»l 

1N3,IIHI 

loi.auo 
iin,«no 

7I),HIKI 
IH,1HM) 
3l,UilO 

4r,nno 

KIUNMI 
7H,I.U<) 

47 

»7 

IH 

Wl 

7 

r, 

3 
■i 
4 

J 

4 

7.11111 

i„3n«  ' 

'^,316 
liHA 

970 
783 
41H 
GU.I 

1,118 
.118 
711? 

!,18),n.18 

HOII 

M7,ilS3 
7,U0(I 

)  00,800 
17,400 

y,8oo 

J0,«IO 

fis.sno 

4V,4UO 

_I«T 

W.UIII I l,H3,N70;' 

H« 

111,876       1         I,ri7»,li1ll          { 

1'lie  above  statement,  though  not  romplele,  showj  the 
■  Kinjiarative  trade  of  different  countries  witli  Mexico,  and 
liriives  that  about  hall  her  Imports  eoine  from  (ireat 
liniHln,  which  also  lakes  oiralMnit  Miths  of  her  exports, 
Imlliuii,  the  chief  arllcle,  amounting  to  about  l,2(Nl,(MJ(7. 


The  nature  and  amount  of  the  direct  trade  with  this 
eounlry  will  lie  seen  by  the  fidlowliia  sinlement  of  the 
diU'erei'it  articles  of  liutnu  and  coloulal  iiruduce  sent  to 
Mexico  in  I  Ki8:  — 


SIS 


I,  I 


Artirteg. 

Quantities. 

I>eclared 
Value. 

1.  lirituk  priutiici*  timt   nirl- 
tiiifiictiirti ;  — 
Cotton  fnhrifs    - 
hosiery    - 
ynrn  find  twUt  - 
Linen  f;ilirics      - 
Woolten  do. 
Do.    . 
.  Silk  eooAn 
Hardware  anil  cutlery  - 
Iron  wares  and  iron 
Alaihinyry 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  - 
Karlhenware  and  nlii\H 
Otiier  anicies      - 

II,  C.fhuitit  and  foreit^it  I'ttt- 
tlllCf  :  — 
Quielisilrer 
runiainnn 
lUw  >illi 
I.inen  fattrtcs 
AVine       - 

Total  of  Briliiih  exports  to 
Alelico 

(",483,864  yds. 

31I,fll>0  lbs. 
l,83(i,llliS  yds. 
!t,'j37  Jiiecea 
35,lliu  yds. 

l.lSOcwIs. 
2J7  tons 

.3S3,n|'i  l|,j, 
3i,;mi    — 
3,01111    _ 
t.'.HX  ple<-es 
2,1.^11  ^Mllons 

S,5U,.M0 
S,I14 

I.'),7(I7 
7(i,7.')8 

}       37,380 

7,Stifi 

S,.'>.13 
!i,3(i  1 
4,l7fi 
7,«t7 

3(;n,s33   ' 

. 

8nn,.')8!) 

These  ri'ttirns  show  a  groat  apparent  Inrrease  of  trndo 
since)  1H31,  when  the  exports  from  Great  liritahi  to 
Mexico  ainouiitcil  (inly  to  \iV\J-^'il.  ;  hut,  instead  of  goiii); 
ilirect,  as  at  present,  tlie  exports  then  were  mostly  indi- 
rect, through  Jamaica  and  other  places.  The  foreign 
trade  is  in  truth  (pilte  inslgnilicaiit,  regard  l)elng  had  to 
the  extent  and  resources  of  the  country  and  its  pop. 

Tlie  Mexican  congress  has  fixed  a  tarilf  regulating  the 
duties  on  the  chief  articles  of  import,  and  all  articles  not 
specilied  pay  an  ail  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent.  ;  qtiick- 
silver,  wooden  frames  for  houses,  printed  hooks,  maps, 
anil  music,  philosophical  and  musical  instruments,  arti- 
ficers' tools,  agricidtiiral  and  mining  implements,  seeils, 
and  plants,  are  admitted  duty  free.  All  articles  uiiicl) 
are  the  growth  and  produce  of  Mexico  may  l)e  exporteil 
duty  free,  except  gold,  in  coin  or  wrought,  whicli  pays  2 
per  cent,  ad  valurcm,  iiid  silver,  the  iluty  on  which  is  3J 
i)er  cent,  ad  vnliiitifi.  Gold  and  silver  ore,  ingots,  or 
dust,  are  prohil)ited  undi>r  penalty  of  seizure. 

'inurnment On  the   resignation  of  Ittirhide,   the 

niexicans  determined  on  estahlishing  a  federal  govern- 
ment. The  present  constitution,  ,lated  ()ct.-l.  IH.M,  is 
iniKielled  on  that  of  the  ".'oiled  States  ;  the  repuhlic  was 
tlien  divid("d  into  I'.l  states,  each  of  which  is  liermitted  to 
manage  its  own  Imal  all'air>,  while  the  whole' were  ce- 
mented together  in  one  lio.'y  politic  hy  fundamental  .iiid 
coiistitui'iit  laws.  'I'he  powers  of  tli(>  supreme  govern- 
ment are  divided  inlo3  hranches — legislative,  executive, 
and  jiiiiiciary. 

Tlie  legislative  power  w.is  vested  in  a  congress  con- 
sisting of  a  house  iif  representatives,  a  senate,  and  a  pre- 
siiient.  Ilepreseiilalives,  elected  liy  each  slate  at  the  rate 
of  onememlier  for  HO.IKIOinhah.,  hold  their  places  tor  two 
years.  'I'he  (|ualillcatiiiiis  reipiisite  are  'i'<  years  of  age, 
and  N  years'  resident  e  in  the  state.  'I'he  sen,ile  consists 
or'.^  mems.  for  each  stale,  of  .'III  years  of  age  each,  who  arc 
eli'cted  hy  a  plurality  of  viites  in  the  state!  congress. 
Tlie  nieinhers  of  liolh  hnnses  receive  salaries  of  '2,(HK) 
tlull.  a  year.  The  president  and  vice.presiilent  are 
eh't  tell  liy  the  congress  iit  llie  stales,  hold  olliee  for 
four  years,  and  canimt  he  re-electdl  for  I'liur  years  after. 
Congress  hits  annually  Iroin  January  I.  to  April  l.'i.  A 
roiini'il  of  government,  cunsistlng  of  tlie  vice-president 
and  half  the  seiiiile,  sits  during  the  recesses  of  cimgri'ss. 
'Vhv  city  of  Mexio  Is  the  seal  of  government.  The  legis- 
latures of  the  I!)  states  are  similar  to  that  of  the  repuhlic 
in  general.  Ihit  the  feileral  has  lately  hi  I'li  ctinsdliilateil 
into  a  central  gdveriinieiit  with  a  Bin^de  legislative  Ixiiiy 
fur  the  entire  rennlilic.  the  slates  heing  formed  into  du- 
partnieiits  witli  si..tordinate  councils. 

These  arraiigeineiits  appear,  however,  to  lie  disliketl 
hy  a  large  |>roportitn)  ot  tlie  peojde ;  itt  all  events 
INiexico  has  cioitinued,  since  tlie  eslalilishmeni  of  the 
federal  government.  In  he  linle  hetler  than  a  theatre 
fur  liisiirreclli)ns.  'I'lie  teslininiu  nf  M.  Clievalier  is 
coni'lusive  with  res|ieet  to  Ihi' t  (iinlilion  nf  the  cduntry  in 
|K.'l.'i,  and  there  has  lieeii  iin  iii.iteri.il  iniprnvenient  in  the 
iiilerial.  "  I  liave  nnly  heen  twit  innntl  s  in  Mexico,  and 
already  I  have  wilnesseil  live  attempts  at  revolulinii.  In- 
Mirrnllnns  have  h,  conii'  i|iiile  nrdinarv  occiirrenees 
here,  and  tlii'ir  settled  Inrnis  heen  gradually  estahllshed, 
rrniii  which  it  is  oni  coiisiilered  fair  to  deviate.  Tliese 
•eem  almost  as  posltlvtdy  lixiil  as  the  laws  of  liaekgani- 
mon  or  the  recipes  ordiiinesll,-  eonkery.  'J'he  tirsi  act  of 
a  revolution  is  i  illed  iironntiiiiiiHnHlii  An  olllrer  of 
any  rank,  frnm  a  general  down  tn  a  In  uleiiuiit.;>i'iiu(innri'j 
himself  against  the  estahllshed  order,  nr  against  nil  In- 
itltiilinii  wlilrh  ilisple.ises  hlin,  nr  against  anything  else, 
lie  gi'ls  ingi'llnr  a  delaehnu  iil,  a  inmpiiny,  or  a  regl- 

iiHiii.  MS  the  c,i>i' ni.iy  he,  and  Ih generallv,  wlihniit 

ni  jie  ado,  pl'ice  Iheiiijiclvci  at  hU  ill'pusal.     '1  hi'  sccnd 


MEXICO. 

act  is  called  the  grilo,  or  outcry,  when  two  or  three 
articlci  are  drawn  up,  to  atate  the  motives  or  objects  uf 
the  Insurrection.  If  the  matter  is  of  some  importance, 
the  outcry  is  called  a  plan.  At  the  third  act,  tlie  insur- 
gents and  the  partisans  of  government  are  onposeil  to  onu 
another,  and  mutually  examine  each  other  s  forces.  At 
the  fourth  act  they  come  to  blows ;  but,  according  to 
the  Improved  system  lately  introduced,  the  fighting  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  distant,  moderate,  and  respectful 
manner.  However,  one  party  is  declared  victor,  and  the 
beaten  p,-irty  dispronoitnce.  The  conquerors  march  to 
Mexico,  and  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  con- 
stitutes the  fifth  act  of  the  play ;  the  vanquished  mean- 
while embark  at  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico  with  all  the 
honours  of  war." 

The  laws  are  alleged  to  be  mild  and  just,  but  they 
are  almost  powerless  ;  for  nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  appalling  than  the  state  of  anarchy  described  by 
the  very  intelligent  traveller  just  quoted. 

"  With  tranquillity,  unfortunately,  every  thing  else  is 
also  lost.  There  is  no  longer  any  security.  It  is  a  mere 
chance  if  the  diligence  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  pro. 
ceeil  the  whole  way  without  being  stopped  and  robbed. 
It  requires  whole  regiments  to  convey  the  conducia  of 
piastres  to  Vera  Cruz.  Travellers  who  cannot  alford  to 
iiay  for  an  escort  go  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  in 
little  caravans.  Here  and  there,  rude  crosses  erected  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  stones, 


thrown  by  piissersby,  in  token  of  compassion,  point  out 
the  spot  wiiere  some  wayfarer,  and  almost  always  a 
stranger,  has  perished  by  tlio  hand  of  robbers."  "The 
immediate  environs  of  the  most  populous  cities  are 
infested  by  malefactors,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
cities,  not  excepting  the  capital,  there  is  no  longer  any 
security.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  people  being 
nibbed  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  the  hour  even  when  thegreatcst 
number  nf  people  are  abroad,  within  a  league  of  Mexico. 
An  l''nglish  charge  d'alTaires  was  las;oed  on  the  Alameda, 
tlie  public  walk.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  day.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  sunset,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  guar- 
dians of  the  night  iseri'Hos),  notwithst,inding  the  videttcs 
of  cavalry  at  every  corner  of  the  streets,  notwithstanding 
tilt!  law  iiruhibits  the  riding  on  horseb,ack  through  the 
streets  alter  eight  oclock,  in  order  to  prevent  tlic  use  of 
the  liisso,  a  man  i.s  not  safe  in  Mexico,  not  even  in  his 
own  house.  If,  in  the  evening  at  8  or  Ito'clock,  you  visit 
a  friend,  before  tlio  porter  consents  to  open  the  enormous 
gate  lined  with  Iron  or  bronze,  there  p.iss  as  many 
I'ormalities  as  if  It  were  a  (lUestion  of  letting  down  the 
drawbridge  of  a  fortress,  rersons  on  whose  words  I 
think  '  can  rely  have  assured  me  that  as  many  as  illKI 
ili'ail  bodies  are  yearly  deposited  in  the  morgue  of 
Mexico." 

Ileiunuen Tlie  amount  of  the  revenae  ct  did'erent 

dates  has  been  as  follows  :— 

;)„;/.  n.41. 

irno  .         .     3,iioo.(KKi      \vn         •        -    lo,-iiii,ri'i 

l;ik1  -  .  .'(.MCSTIi  IHVS  -  -  la.V.''''.."'''! 

ISO'i  .  .  ■.fl>,UOn,IHIfl  ISi'.l  -  -  H,l'I.T,|s'l 

IH'^'l  .  -  HM'illO.IKW  |S,".0  -  •  1S,'.l'i.1,V'i'l 

18^r,  .  .  l,1,asy,(Wi  1831  •  -  l(i,113,IH) 


Ahnnt    half   the    receipts    proceed   from  the  customs' 

duties  :    the    other    sources  are,    the  mint,    monopn- 

lies  of  tobacco,  salt,  pulque,  and  gunpowder  ;  lotteries, 

piist-nlliee,  stamps,  tolls,  and  iirivileges.    The  prndiicedf 

.  the  state  iiuuls,  none  of  wliieli  have  heen  yet  put  up  to 

I  sale,  is  estimated  to  lie  opable  of  producing  from  3  to 

I  4  millions  of  dnllars. 

/<)'>»y.— The  army  consisted,  in  IHX),  of  about  20,00(1 

I  men,  exclusive  of  an  active  militia  of  about  HIMtM).     Hut 

the  troops  are  without  science  or  a  proper  leelin^  of 

honour,  so  that  they  are   really  worth  very  little.      I'lie 

military,  however,  is  a  favonrlle  service,  from  the  liigli 

pay   and   privileges  of  the   soldier.      There   are  .'i  fur- 

.  tiesses  — .San  Juan  de  I'lloa,  Campechc,  I'erote,  Aca- 

I  puico,  and  .S,in  lllas. 

I      Wi7i>,'io«.  — The  Itoman  Catholic  is  the  only  puhllrly 

recognised    rellginn,    but    others   are  tolerati>tl.      'I'lie 

I'hiireh    establisiiinent    consists    of   the    archbishop   nf 

i  Mexico  and  !l  hishnps,  having  an  aggregate  Incoine  nf 

.''i3'.i,(i(H)  doll.,  with  3,(177  paroi  hial  clergy.    There  are  also 

Klcathedrals,  having  l6'*canoiis  and  oilier  dignitaries, anil 

I  collegiate  church.     The  regiil.ir  clergy  eoinprlse  I, '.i7H 

monks,  chiefly  I'ranciscan  ;  and  there  are  I.M!  convents. 

Kecleslaslieal  property  is  free  from  taxation,  and  tiny 

have  the  siile  iiiaiiageinent  of  all  iiuiney  liiH|iii>athed  tiir 

pious  uses.     The  annual  hieonie  of  the  eccleslasliis  it 

,  valued  at  ahout  l'i,(lllll.(KMI  dollars.     The  Spanish  muiiks 

;  and   priests  were  expelled  during  tlie  revnliitinn  i  .iiid 

,  llieir  |il.ii'es  are  tilled   liy  Creoles,  wlinse  morals  iire  at 

tlie  lowehl  ebb.     Itellgiiin  has  little  inllnenie  over  tlie 

I  H  Idle  pop.,  and  the  linid  nf  Hie  church  over  the  liuliaiis, 

I  never  cnmplete,  is  iinw  last  lessening;  for  they  are  .ill, 

I  more  or  less.  Inclined  to  Idol.itry.  (h^dtiards'i  llnlmy  vf 

]       I'diiraliim.  —  The  necessity  of  ediiralinii  Is  reeiigiii<i  d 
hy  the  new  constitution,  wiilcli  r(H|ulrvi  that  the  piiuls 
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should  teoch  all  persons  to  read  and  write ;  but  the  regu- 
lation has  little  practical  effect.  Under  the  old  govern- 
ment, botanical  pursuits  were  much  encouraged :  che- 
mistry and  mineralogy  were  taught  in  the  Echool  of 
mines  ;  but  the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts  have  all  l>een  checked  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  since  the  revolution. 

"  In  fact,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  elementary  instruction 
has  remained  wliat  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  clergy  had  then  the  exclusive  management  of  it, 
and  having  so  still,  show  but  little  inclination  to  enable 
tlie  poor  to  read  the  books  published  under  the  regime  of 
a  free  press.  There  arc  even  fewer  schools  than  there 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
tlie  clergy.  Education  of  a  superior  kind  is  even  worse 
provided  for.  Under  the  Spaniards,  there  existed  at 
Slexico  a  school  for  the  fine  arts,  richly  endowed :  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  its  existence  now.  There 
is  a  building  called  a  museum,  where  I  found  nothing  of 
interest  except  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  vice- 
roys since  the  time  of  Cortez,  and  a  few  Azteque  manu- 
scripts. Some  years  ago,  the  est.ihlishmcnt  of  a  poly- 
technic school  was  decreed,  but  the  decree  has  yet  to  see 
the  commencement  of  its  execution.  There  is  not  even 
a  military  school,  though  the  attention  of  the  government 
is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  army.  There  Is 
iiotliing  deserving  the  name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  scliools  of  in- 
dustry or  commerce  are  wholly  unknown." 

Population.  —  The  amount  of  the  pop.  has  been  esti- 
mated at  different  periods,  botli  before  and  alter  the  Re- 
volution-, but,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  old  govern* 
inent,  and  tliu  distracted  state  of  the  country  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  very  little  credit  can  be 
attaclied  to  these  estimates.  Tlie  following  arc  those 
by  tlie  best  authorities  :  — 

-  .'i,'20o,ono 

.      fi,.'ill(l,(lllO 

-  fi,:5i;a,i'r) 

-  fi,,')()o,Hoa 

-  d.lKHVK)') 

-  7,000,1)00 

The  lower  estimate  of  Chevalier  may  be  explained  by 
the  emancipation  of  Texas  and  California,  and  by  tlic 
continuance  of  the  disturbances.  The  classes  of  the 
pop.  are  singularly  varied,  and  are  characterised  by 
distinctions  more  striking  than  tliose  in  any  other 
country.  Four  distinct  and  rival  clas.ses  may  be  cnu- 
inerated  :  1 .  the  C/iapetonea,  or  pure  Spaniards,  never 
cxoei'ding  80,000  in  the  p.ilmy  d.iys  of  New  Spain,  but  now 
lianlly  amounting  to  ',i4,0()0,  and,  politiciily  considered,  a 
degraded  class  j  2.  the  Creolfs,  or  native  whites  of  Huro. 
pcaii  descent,  forming  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
part  of  the  pop.,  estimated  by  Chevalier  at  l,;i00,0OU; 
:■.  the  Indians,  or  native  Mexicans,  constituting  the 
(.Teat  mass  of  the  rural  labourers,  anu  supposed  to 
amount  to  3,800,000 ;  4.  the  mixed  castes,  comprising 
Mestizos,  Mulattos,  Ziimlios,  (luadroims,  and  Qutnte- 
ruiiHs,  somewhat  exceeding  1,000,000. 

'i'lie  king  of  Spain  formerly  exercised  a  riglit  of  confer- 
rinttthe  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  white  pop.  on 
inilivkiuals  of  any  shade  by  a  decree  of  the  audiencia.  due 
Si'  tenna  por  bianco — that  ho  be  deemed  white.  These 
I'.isilnctlons  of  colour  have  been  done  away  witli,  as  far 
M  iiolltleal  priviiegei  are  eonecrncd,  by  the  revolution, 
wliicli  admits  ^lersons  of  all  colours  to  the  equal  enjoy- 
ineut  of  civil  rights;  and  hitherto,  indeetl,  tills  has  licen 
hy  far  its  liest  If  not  Its  only  );ood  effect.  The  mulattos  and 
tanilHis  principally  reside  in  the  low  country,  tlie  whites 
on  tlie  table  land.  The  Indians  arc  divided  into  nume- 
rous trilH's,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages,  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  have  been  pulilished.  Tlieir  cha- 
racter remains  much  the  same  as  It  is  ailegeii  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence,  blind  sub- 
mission  to  their  superiors,  .-uid  gross  auperstltion,  are 
as  much  their  characteristics  now  as. formerly.  The 
lorin  of  their  religion  is  change.  ,  and  tliat  Is  nearly 
all :  they  take  the  same  chlluish  deliglit  in  the  idle 
ceremonies  and  processhins  of  the  ('.itnollc  church  as 
Ihey  once  took  In  the  fantastic  mummeries  of  their 
aliorlgiiiai  idolatry.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
cimntry  as  labourers,  distributed  In  villages,  or  else 
live  In  the  towns  as  artlzans,  workmen,  or  beggars.  In 
a  few  instances  they  have  accumulated  property,  and  ac- 
cpiired  re«iH'ctal)ility  ;  but.  In  general,  they  are  indolent, 
iitiuirant,  and  poverty-stricken.  We  believe  them  to  bo 
wlinlly  liieapahle  of  any  high  degree  of  civilisation  ;  liiit 
tl  ey  ini)iht,  perhaps,  hi*  iinproveil,  were  pleasures  taken 
to  cul'iirce  their  education,  and  to  make  a  fair  illstrlliiitlou 
among  tliem  ol'tlie  many  tliiiiisaiids  of  acres  which  have 
heeii  tlu'owii  out  of  cultivation  liy  the  consequences  of  the 
rciidiiilon.  They  are  classed  in  two  grcit  divisions:  I, 
Maiisos,  comprising  those  who  have  a  llxeii  residence,  cul- 
tuale  the  laud,  iidoiit  the  h.ililts  of  civilised  soi  hty,  and 
niiiiiil  ill  an  anilcahle  Intercourse  with  the  other  races  ;  2. 
Uravoi,  cumprUliig  those  who  live  i^witiideriiig  life,  sup- 


porting themselves  by  hunting,  and  avoiding  all  lnter> 
course  with  the  other  classes,  with  whom  many  of  their 
tribes  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.  The  latter 
principally  inhabit  the  N.  states  along  the  river  Gila,  and 
the  extensive  and  little  known  mountain  ranges  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte  and 
the  N.Vv.  of  Texas,  called  the  Bolsor  de  Manimi,  from  the 
lake  of  Man.  An  independant  tribe,  called  Mayas,  inhabits 
the  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and  central  America. 
It  has  made  some  progress  in  civilisation,  cultivating 
maize  and  cocoa,  and  wearing  garments  made  of  cloth 
prepared  from  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree. 

"  Mexico,"  says  Chevalier,  "  is  a  country  so  rich,  that 
famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most  indolent.  In  the 
tierras  calientes,  and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  are 
content  to  dwell  with  their  families  in  a  cabin  of  bamboo 
trellis-work,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from  tha 
stranger's  gaze,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats,  or  at 
best  on  beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood.  Theit 
dress  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat, 
and  a  scrape  (a  dye'd  woollen  garment),  whicli  serves 
for  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  Each 
has  his  horse,  a  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the 
open  country;  and  a  whole  family  of  Indians  is  amply 
supplied  witn  food  by  bananas,  chili,  and  maize,  raised, 
almost  without  labour,  in  a  small  enclosure  round  the 
hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a  trilling  portion  of 
the  Indian's  time,  whicli  is  chiefly  spent  in  drinking 
pulque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  mandolin 
nymns  in  honour  of  Notre  Uame  de  Guadeloupe,  and 
occasionally  carrying  votive  chaplets  to  deck  tlie  altar 
of  his  village  church.  Tims,  he  passes  his  life  in  dreamy 
indilfcrcncc,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  ever-reviving 
imcutes  by  wlilch  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbed. 
Tlic  nssassinations  and  robberies  which  tlie  almost 
impotent  government  allows  to  be  committed  with  im- 
punity on  the  public  roads,  and  even  In  sight  of  the 
capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation,  the 
theme  of  a  tale  or  ditty.  And  why  should  he  trouble  - 
liimself  about  it  ?  Having  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
dress  in  wliicli  ho  stands,  his  lance,  spurs,  and  guitar, 
he  has  no  fear  of  thieves;  nor  will  the  poniard  of  the 
assassin  touch  him,  if  he  himself,  drunk  with  pulc^ue  or 
cliingarito,  do  not  use  his  own." 

Antiquities Humboldt,  Uullock,  and  other  European 

travellers,  have  furnished  excellent  descriptions  of^  nu- 
merous ancient  monuments,  wliich  show  that  the  native 
Mexicans,  before  tlie  loss  of  their  independence,  had  been 
in  some  respects  a  comparatively  civilised  and  ingenious 
peo|)li!.  Among  the  most  extraordinary  are  pyramids, 
somewhat  similar  In  exterior  form  to  those  of  hgjpt,  and 
in  some  Instances  oven  of  larger  dimensions.  The  base  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cholula  Is  a  square  of  1 ,4'23  f..  on  each  side, 
and  lis  hci^'-t  is  estimated  at  177  ft,  A  far  more  elegant 
building,  of  s.  lilar  shape,  Is  situ.itcd  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  it  Is  formed  of  large  lilocks  of  por- 
phyry, liighly  polished,  and  arranged  in  six  stages, 
dinilnishing  in  size  according  to  the  elevation,  and  having 
nil  its  materials  most  nicely  .idjusted.  Tlie  base  is  a 
square  of  H'2  II.  on  the  sides  ;  it  is  0.5  it,  liigh  ;  and  tlio 
ascent  to  its  top  is  by  a  lliglit  of  ri7  stairs :  the  front  la 
richly  adorned  with  hiernglyphics  and  curious  sculp- 
tures. Tlie  mountains  of  Tezcuco  arc  nearly  covered 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  cities.  The 
ruins  of  I'alenque,  near  the  Uio  Chacainas,  a  branch  of 
the  Usuniasinta,  extend  upwards  of  '2U  m.  along  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain ;  and  their  arcliitecturo  resembles 
more  that  of  Europe  than  Mexico.  Tlie  remains  of  an 
Aztec  city,  called  iiy  the  Spaniards  La  Casa  Grande,  are 
to  be  seen  about  a  league  S.  of  the  river  Uila,  in  the  state 
of  Occldcnte.  They  are  spread  over  n  space  of  more 
than  a  s<|uare  league.  In  the  centre  is  a  teocalli,  laid 
down  according  to  the  cardinal  points,  its  sides  lieing  Hh 
It,  by  '270  it.  It  has  'A  stories  and  a  terrace,  but  no  stairs. 
Witiiln  are  ,'i  apartments,  each  ^7  ft.  long,  h  broad,  and 
1 1  high,  A  wall  with  towers  surrounds  the  main  build- 
ing. The  traces  of  an  artiticial  canal  to  the  river  are 
visible.  The  neighbouring  plain  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  reil,  blue,  and  white  earthenware,  and  pieces  of 
obsidian,  which  prove  that  the  Aztecs  had  passed  through 
a  country  aboiuuilrig  with  this  volcanic  substance  before 
they  dwelt  on  this  spot,  jireviously  to  their  lliial  settle- 
ment in  Mexico.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua are  similar  ruins  of  great  extent,  which  are  also 
considered  to  have  been  tlie  site  of  one  of  tlio  temporary 
statlmis  of  the  Aztecs  during  their  migration  southwards. 
Hesides  sculptures,  vases  of  elegant  form  have  lici-ii 
found,  similar  to  those  of  lotriirla  and  Egypt.  Konds 
formed  of  large  hewn  lilocks  of  stone  may  lie  traced,  not 
only  ill  tlie  nel)jlilioiirliood  of  those  ruined  cities,  but  at 
great  distance.H  (roni  them. 

llistitry.  —  The  llrst  settlers  in  Mexico  are  lielleved  to 
have  lieeii  the  Tultecans,  atriiieof  liidiansfrimi  the  rocky 
nioiinlains,  who  fixed  tlieinselves.aller  several  migrations, 
near  the  present  city  of  Mexico,  and  lloiirisheil  there  lor 
nearly  lour  centuries.    Drought,  faniiiie,  and  {letlikiicii 
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at  length  exterminated  them,  but  not  till  they  had  im- 
parted some  degree  of  civilisation  to  the  barbarous 
Chiehemecas,  who  were  the  next  possessors  of  the  soli, 
and  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the  Aztecnns,  who, 
in  1 160,  migrated  southward  from  a  country  N.  of  the 
Gulpli  of  California,  and  first  fixed  themselves  hi  the  city 
of  Zumpango,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  afterwards  in 
some  Islands  in  the  lake  Tescuco.  Here  they  main- 
tained themselves  by  fishing  and  agriculture,  till,  in 
1325,  they  founded  their  chief  city  on  the  island  of  Te- 
nochtillan,  and  called  it  Mexico,  in  honour  of  their 
martial  deity  Mexitli.  This  nation  rapidly  increased  in 
power ;  and,  if  the  remains  of  monuments  and  large  cities 
were  a  just  test  of  civilisation,  the  Ajtecans  might  claim 
to  rank  pretty  high  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  But 
tliey  had  invented  no  alphabet,  and  had  nothing  better 
than  a  rude  species  of  picture  writing  to  record  events, 
and  were  ignorant  even  of  the  useful  metals.  Tlicir  bar- 
barism is  sutticicntly  shown  by  their  custom  of  sacrificing 
great  numbers  uf  human  victims  on  coronation  I'i'tes. 
JMontezunia  I.,  the  greatest  of  their  sovereigns,  extended 
the  Aztec  dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulpli  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  it  must  be 
stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  within  this  tract 
yielded  only  a  reiuctar.t  obedience,  and  some  even  re- 
tained their  independence.  Such,  hri(>lly,  was  the  state 
of  Mexico  when  Munez  dc  llalhna  first  landed  on  its 
shores.  Its  conquest  was  effected  by  Fernando  Cortes, 
who  sailed  thither  in  l.'il'J  with  a  small  force,  comprising, 
on  the  whole,  only  about  7()0  men.  lie  was  met  at 
Vera  Cruz  by  ambassadors  from  Montezuma  the  younger, 
sent  to  discover  his  intentions,  and  to  command  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  Uut  Cortes  having  refused 
to  return  till  he  had  communicated  in  person  with  the 
emperor,  at  once  proceeded  to  tlie  capital.  Here  having 
got  possession  of  the  person  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  en- 
deavoured by  his  intervention  to  effect  the  subjugaticui  of 
the  empire.  But  the  Mexicans  having  recovered  from 
tlic  surprise  into  which  they  were  at  first  thrown  by  the 
seizure  of  the  emperor,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt 
the  expulsion  of  the  MiMniartls.  Montezuma  was  soon 
after  killed  in  a  conflict  in  the  city ;  and  Cortes  was  com- 
pelled t.)  retreat  to  TIascala.  Here  having  re-organised 
lis  small  force,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  body  of 
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Indians,  and  built  brigiintines  to  lie  employed  in  the  aavi 
tion  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  he  again  pushed  forward  to  the 
city ;  and  having  recommenced  the  siege,  took  it  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  of  7.')  days.  Tlic  fate  of  the  ra|>.  de- 
cided that  of  the  empire.  Province  after  province  sub- 
mitted, and  the  power  of  Spain  was  extended  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  tlic  I'aclHc.  Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  was 
received  at  first  with  high  honours  and  liberal  rewards ; 
but  his  court  favour  soon  declined  :  the  emperor  refused 
to  appoint  him  captain-general  of  Mexico;  and,  aller 
some  adventures,  suitcti  to  his  ardent  and  determined 
spirit,  he  died  near  Seville,  in  Vi'A,  at  the  age  of  (>;<. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  MlxIco  was  a  subor- 
dinate kingdom,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  powers 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  cliecked  only 
by  the  reiidencia,  or  court  of  investigation,  before 
which  he  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his 
ai'mipi'tration,  on  his  return  home,  and  by  the  audi- 
fficia,  or  court  of  final  appeal  in  Mexico.  By  these 
arrangements,  also,  the  natives  were  to  be  considered 
as  freemen  and  vaitals  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  pesterity,  vcre  to  have 
a  iirefereiice  in  ail  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
The  natives  were  were  tliui,  in  fact,  excluded  from 
holding  all  offices  of  triikt  or  profit.  The  great  object  of 
tlie  Spanish  government  was  to  keep  the  country  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Kurupean  or  white  population  ;  and  the 
means  adopted  to  effect  this  object  were,  lit,  to  discourage 
native  manufactures,  for  the  henellt  of  those  belonging  to 
the  mother-country  ;  'My,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical 
cstablisliments  wholly  dependent  on  the  king,  witliout 
any  interference  of  llie  pope.  The  growth  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  iatlVoii  was  prohibited  under  severe  (lenaities  ;  that  of 
tcibitcco  was  made  a  government  monopoly.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise  prohlliited  ; 
that  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo  tolerated  only  under  cer. 
tain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suftice 
fur  the  demands  of  the  incither-country.  This  system 
was  maintained  ncirly  three  centuries  ;  during  which 
Mexico  continued  to  be  a  blank  in  the  history  uf  nations, 
and  known  only  by  the  issue  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
IMIH,  however,  the  news  of  tlie  abdication  of  Charles  VI. 
of  Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the  royal  authority  which 
it  never  re<'o»ere<l.  The  natives  an(i  coloured  |H)pulation 
embraced  this  npportniiily  of  asserting  their  claim  to 
the  rights  of  freenien,  whiili  was  opposed  by  tlie  au- 
diencia.  who  also  seined  on  flie  viceroy,  lliirrigarry, 
and  tvwt  liiin  prisciiier  to  Spain,  ulierehe  wasconlliied 
till  the  general  amnesty.  An  open  inHiirrectlon  against 
the  Kuropeaii  authorities  broke  out  ill  |N|(I,  at  tlie  licad 
ofwliicli  were  Hidalgo  and  Munlos.  two  prleiils  of  New 
Spfilii ;  and  under  tlie  aiiMilres  of  the  latter  llie  Ural  iiatioiiJil 
iiiiigress  lutenililed  at  Cliil|taiulii||u  iu  iHU.    Uuv  uf  its 


earliest  acts  was  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  revolution  li  only 
that  of  a  sanguinary  guerilla  warfare,  leading  to  no 

fiermanent  results.  At  length,  in  1821,  Iturbido,  who 
lad  previously  been  a  royalist,  declared  suddenly  In 
favour  of  the  liberals,  and  published  his  celebrated 
manifesto  of  Iguala  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. His  cause  was  embraced  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  the  whole  population,  that  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
putting  down  the  Spanish  government,  and  forming  a 
national  congress,  but  also  prevailed  on  that  body  to 
make  him  emperor  of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of 
Augustin  I.  His  dissolution  of  the  congress,  however, 
by  military  force,  raised  a  feeling  against  him,  which, 
finding  it  impossible  to  repress,  he  abdicated  the  throne. 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  country, 
but  rewarded  for  his  past  services  by  an  annual  allowance 
of  ,5,000/.,  accomp,-inied  by  an  edict  of  outlawry  In  case  of 
return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibition,  he  returned 
clandestinely,  and  was  soon  discovered,  apprehended,  and 
executed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide  the  congress  was  re- 
assembled, a  provisional  government  formed,  and  an 
executive  appointed  consisting  of  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Negrete,  all  persons  of  proved  patriotism.  The  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  hopes  then  formed  of  its  stability  have  proved 
fallacious.  Since  this  epoch  repeated  attempts  at  re- 
volution have  convulsed  the  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  populalion  had 
been  split  into  two  parties ;  at  first  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Imperialists,  who  adiieretl  to  the  mother 
country,  and  Republicans,  who  asserted  its  independ- 
ence: but  these  parties  afterwards  merged  into  tho.se 
of  Centralists  and  Federalists ;  the  former  .idvocating 
a  single  superintending  government,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  lnde|iendent  government  of  states,  only  fede- 
rally connected.  This  struggle  between  the  rival 
Carties  has  now  continued  for  about  17  years,  and 
ecu  a  fertile  cause  of  insurrection.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia have  already  separated  from  the  confederacy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  example  will  be  followed  liy 
other  states.  In  fact,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo 
any  thing  like  regular  government.  The  Centralists  are 
lords  of  the  iiscendant  to-day  ;  but  a  successful  inieulc 
(as  the  Parisians  term  It)  may  dasn  all  their  prospects 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  all  tiie  bonds  of  society  arc 
liHijcned,  property  has  become  almost  worthless  from 
its  utter  insecurity,  and  life  is  not  safe  from  assassin- 
ation and  violence.  Whetlicr  the  proposal  of  tlie  S. 
American  republics  to  unite  their  interests  with  those  uf 
Mexico,  and  form  together  one  grand  federation,  will  be 
accepted,  and  whether.  If  acceptetl,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  Mexico,  Is  matter  for  speculation 
only ;  but  certainly  that  country,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
affords  one  of  the  most  melancholy  examples  that  mod(Tn 
history  has  presented  of  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  well- 
situated  region  lieiiig  reduced,  through  anarchy  and  mU- 
government,  to  a  state  hordering  on  biirbarism. 

Mkxico,  or  MEjicu(Mex.  TenuchlitUm), t\\cca\t,  of  the 
United  States  of  "*Iexico,  and  anciently  the  chief  city  of 
the  empire  of  Montezuma,  7,426  ft.  alKive  the  sea;  iat. 
l!»o  2.V  40"  N.,  long.  101"  25' 30"  W.  Pop.,  l.W.miO.  .^ 
It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated  plain,  or 
plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  having  an  area 
of  about  l,7IKl8q.  m.,  l-IOth  of  wliich  is  covered  by  \ 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  (Tezcuco),  nearest  the  city, 
has  an  area  of  77  sq.  m.  The  old  city  of  Mexico,  or  tliiit 
taken  by  Cortes,  was  built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  the  . 
lake  Tezcuco;  but  tliough  the  modern  city  occupy  its 
site,  it  is,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  partly  originating  in  natural  and  partly  in 
artificial  causes,  situated  about  2J  m.  W.  from  the  laki'. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is,  .ts  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  statement  now  iniule,  low  and  swampy ; 
tlie  largest  buildings  arc  erected  on  piles,  and  tlie  roads 
lending  to  it  are  raised  6  or  N  ft.  alxive  the  surrounding  flat . 
Though  within  the  tropics,  it  is  so  elevated  that  its  mean 
temperttiire  is  only  li.'i"  Fahr.,  coincident  with  that  of  May 
In  Kngland.  It  is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  lie  "  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Kuropeans  in  either 
hemisphere;  iM'ing  inferior  only  to  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
London,  and  Pliihidelphia,  ,is  respects  tlie  regularity  and 
breiullh  of  its  streets,  as  well  as  tlic  extent  of  its  piihlfc 
places."  The  arciiltecture  is  genc'rally  of  a  very  pure 
stylo,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  noble  nin. 
structlon,  though  usually  of  simiewhat  plain  exterior. 
Two  sorts  ol  hewn  stone,  porims  amygdaloid  and  por- 
phyry, are  used  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city.  I'he 
balustrades  and  ^ates  are  of  IlisiMy  iron,  ornamented 
w'itli  lironze ;  and  llie  houses,  wliicn  are  3  or  4  stories 
high,  have  flal-terracetl  root's,  like  those  in  Italy  mid 
otiicr  S.  countries.  (Siiuv.  A'*/)ri/?w,  11.  M.)  The  streets 
are  uiiie.  uelliiaved  and  llaggi'd,  but  not  lighted  or 
watcheil  al  ii{>!lit ;  so  that  riililierlcs  and  assa>->liialhiii> 
are  scarcely  less  common  than  in  Spain.    '1  hey  run  ul- 
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most  uniformly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  many  of 
them  being  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  perfectly  level  and 
straight,  and  offering,  from  every  point,  a  view  of  the 
mountains  that  surround  the  valley.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  hollow  squares,  with  open  courts  surrounded  by 
colonnades,  and  ornamented  with  plants,  &c.  The  stairs 
to  the  interior  front  the  outer  gate,  and  the  best  apart- 
ments, which  are  showily  painted  in  mosaic  and  arabesque, 
generally  face  the  street.  (Poinactta's  NoU'S  on  Mexico, 
p.  66.)  Numbers  of  houses  are  covered  with  glazed 
porcelain.  In  a  variety  of  tlegant  designs  and  patterns. 
The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  grand  square,  ia  one  of  the  flnest 
to  be  seen  in  any  metropolis :  its  E.  side  is  occupied  l>y 
the  cathedral  and  segrario,  or  par.  church,  and  its  N. 
side  by  the  palace,  while  on  the  other  sides  are  liandsoi.ie 
rows  of  shops  and  private  dwellings.  In  its  centre  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  said  to  be  the  flnest  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  new  world.  The  effect  of  this  square, 
however,  is  much  impaired  by  the  Introduction  of  a  paltry 
building,  called  the  Parian,  a  large  ungainly  pile,  in  one 
angle,  used  as  a  market  or  baiaar,  aiipropriated  to  the 
sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and  the  resort  of  the  idlest 
(lortion  of  the  inhabs.  The  palace,  or  govcrnment-liousc, 
a  tine  building,  nearly  square,  with  a  front  several  hundred 
feet  in  extent,  comprises  4  large  courts,  in  which  are  the 

Cublic  offices,  barracks,  prison,  anda  large  botanic  g,irden ; 
ut  almost  every  part  of  it  is  falling  to  decay :  the  massive 
t.'\bles,  staircases,  and  chiindeliers  have  disa|)pearcd,  and 
all  Is  now  in  the  most  appalling  disorder.  (Latrohc's 
Kamblea  in  Mexico,  p.  \(>H.)  In  this  building,  also,  is  the 
mint  of  the  state  of  Mexico.  The  coinage  has  greatly  de- 
creased ;  for  whereas,  before  the  revolution,  it  amounted 
to  lU  or  18  millions  of  dollars,  it  was  estim.ited,  in  182U, 
at  i,'^SO,000  dollars,  and,  in  ISS.l,  at  only  .'J47,H.')  dollars. 
The  cathedral,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  onj  the  situ 
of  tiic  great  temple  of  the  god  Mexitli,  is  a  hetero- 
geneous edilice;  one  part  of  the  front  is  low,  ind  of  bad 
(juthic  architecture,  while  the  other  and  more  modern 
P'irt  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  displays  much  symmetry 
ai.d  be.auty  :  its  two  towers  are  orniimentcd  with  pilas- 
ters and  statues.  The  interior  is  imposing,  lofty,  and 
magniHceut ;  hut  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  ponderous  erections  in  ditlerent  parts, 
and  a  profusion  of  m.issive  carved  ornaments,  pictures, 
and  painted  statues.  The  high-altar  and  its  appendages 
are  inclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  mixed  metal ;  so 
valuable,  on  account  of  tlie  gold  it  contains,  that  a  silver- 
smith of  Mexico  is  alleged  to  have  offered  the  bishop 
a  new  silver  rail  of  equal  weight  in  return  for  the  old 
inotal  1  (IluUock'a  Mexico,  1.  143.)  In  the  interior,  also, 
are  some  curious  remains,  including  several  idols  and  a 
"  stone  of  sacrifice,"  that  is,  a  stone  on  which  the  human 
victim  was  placed  wheti  the  priest  tore  out  his  heart ! 
On  the  outer  wall  Is  fixed  the  Kelleudii,  a  circular  stone 
ul'Imsiiltic  porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by 
which  the  Aztecs,  or  native  Mexicans,  used  to  designate 
the  months  of  the  year,  and  which  is  sufiposed  to  have 
funned  a  kind  of  perpetual  calendar,  (l.atiobc,  p.  171— 
i;.'). ;  Ward,  11.  48.) 

Kew  monuments  of  antiquity,  however,  remain ;  and  we 
may  echo  the  exclamation  of  Antonio  de  Gama,  the  first 
aniiing  Mexican  antiquaries,  "  Uuanlua  preciosos  vioiiu- 
iiuntoide  la  antiguedait,  purfalta  de  intcllinenxH,  habran 
pcrecido  en  esia  maflera."  "  How  many  remains  of 
antiquity  have  thus  perished  through  ignorance  of  their 
value."  Tlie  cliurcli  services  are  celebrated  witli  great 
ni»Kniflcei;';o ;  nor  even  in  Home  herself  is  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  external  minutla;  of  religious  oliservances. 
Uo.«id('s  the  cathedral,  there  are  said  to  be  from  .'id  to  lit) 
other  churches,  must  of  which  display,  more  or  less,  the 
b.irlmruus  mixture  of  style  that  characterised  S|iauish 
architecture  during  the  Itith  and  17th  centuries ;  there  are, 
iilsii,  numerous  religious  houses,  two  of  which,  viz.  the 
rr.iiiclscau  and  Uuminican  convents,  are  extensive  and 
wealthy  establishments.  Opposite  to  the  latter  of  these  is 
till'  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  now  aiiplU'd  to  other,  and,  it 
1>  Imped,  more  useful  ends,  liullock  descrilies  it  as  "  very 
I'li'gaiit,  exhibiting  little  or  no  ap|iearance  of  the  purposes 
iiir  uliich  It  was  intended."  'i'hls  tribunal  was  abidlshed 
liy  Iturblde,  in  Wi'l.  The  I'a|ml  religion,  however,  still 
iii.iiutalns  Its  ascendancy  :  few  buildings,  whether  public 
ur  private,  are  without  their  patron  saint ;  and  the  tr,i- 
velli'i-  every  where  nu-efs  with  shriiH<s,  idcturcs,  and  [iro- 
(i's»iiiiis.  The  Mineria,  or  college  of  engineers,  was 
iiii)tinally  a  large  and  handsome  bulldiug  ;  but,  owing 
cither  to  a  want  of  care  in  making  the  fuundatiiins,  iir  to 
till'  I'lU'ct  <if  earthquakes,  the  walls  have  settlinl  111  several 
iiurta,  and  the  front  Is  visibly  out  of  the  (icrpendicular. 
i.irtiires  are  given  occashinally  on  the  sciences  connected 
Willi  mining  ;  and  in  one  of  the  rixims  Is  a  tolerably  good 
I'llU'ctiiin  of  inineralH,  though  generally  very  inferior  to 
tlinse  ill  Kuro|H'nn  museums,  and,  as  res|iects  a  country 
like  Mexico,  quite  iiii.lgiiillcaut.  In  fact,  not  inily  the 
Miiii'rln,  but  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  university, 
foinulcd  in  WM,  and  iiiibllc  library,  are  In  a  stitte  of 
nrgli'i'l,  disgraceful  alike  to  the  giiviniinieiit  and  the 
ui'iiule :  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  dlinislon  of  eloiiicntiiry 
Voi.  II. 


instruction  since  the  revolution  has  not  been  such  as  to 
compensate  for  the  decline  of  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
previous  article,  the  statements  of  M.  Chevalier  as  to 
education  generally  in  1835,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  deplorable.  The  Acordada,  or  public  prison,  is  a 
large  substantial  structure,  fitted  to  contain  about  1,300 
prisoners ;  the  barracks,  also,  formerly  used  as  an  hospital, 
are  very  extensive  and  well  constructed.  The  theatre  is 
a  respectable  building,  of  considerable  size ;  but  the  esta- 
blishment has  for  some  years  had  so  little  success  that  it 
is  very  seldom  opened.  The  Plaza  de  Toros,  for  the 
exhibition  of  bull-fights,  consists  of  a  great  circular  in- 
closure,  fitted  up  exactly  like  that  of  Madrid,  and  fitted 
to  accommodate  from  2,000  to  3,000  spectators.  The 
great  cigar  manufactory,  which  l)elongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, stands  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  city,  and  com- 
prises a  very  extensive  establishment,  which  supplies  the 
whole  legitimate  demand  of  the  confederation  for  cigars. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  city, 
somewhat  resembles  a  park,  but  has  the  stiff  formal  ap- 

fiearance  of  Dutch  and  French  grounds.  In  the  centre 
s  a  fountain,  supplied  with  water  from  the  great  aque- 
duct leading  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  city.  Another  open 
space,  called  the  Passeo,  about  2  m.  in  length,  planted 
with  double  rows  of  trees,  is  much  frequented,  on  holy- 
days,  by  persons  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  in 
the  city,  also,  are  several  I'ortales,  or  covered  colon- 
nades, lined  with  shops  and  stalls,  and  forming  a  favourite 
evening  promenade  long  after  the  Alameda  and  I'asseo 
have  ceased  to  be  frequented.  The  environs,  also,  pre- 
sent, on  fine  dry  evenings,  a  very  lively  scene  of  bustle 
and  gaiety  :  hundreds  of  canoes  of  various  sizes,  mostly 
with  awnings,  and  crowded  with  native  Indians  or  Mes- 
tizos, are  sran  passing  in  every  direction  along  the  lake 
and  canals,  each  boat  with  its  guitar-player  at  the  stern, 
and  some  of  the  party  either  singing  or  dancing. 

The  manufactures  are  not  generally  remarkable,  cither 
for  extent  or  fineness  of  workmanship.    Nothing  is  ex- 
posed in  the  shop-windows,  and  most  of  the  articles  are 
made  in  the  places  where  they  arc  offered  for  sale.     Gold 
and  silver  lace,  trimmings,  epaulets,  &c.,  are  made  in 
great  perfection,  and  are  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
In  England.     Silversmiths'  work  is  also  done  on  a  pretty 
extensive  scale :   the  ornaments  arc  finished  by  hand : 
the  chasing  is  sometimes  well  executed,  but  in  general 
the  articles  are  clumsy  and  heavy.     Jewellery  employs  a 
few  hands ;  but  all  precious  stones,  except  rubies,  aru 
sciuce,  and  the  work  is  much  dearer  than  in  Kurope. 
Cabinet-work  is  extravagantly  dear,  find  of  very  inferior 
quality,  made  witli  clumsy  tools,  .ind  of  bad  wood  ;  tho 
saw  is  scarcely  known,  and  the  turning-lathe  is  of  tlio 
must  primitive  constnu'ti<m.      Coach-making  Is  much 
l>etter  understood  :  the  Mexican  vehicles  are  firmly  put 
together,  of  handsome  shape,  and  well  finished  ;  and,  in 
resucct  of  painting,  gilding,  or  varnishing,  they  are  hut 
little  inferior  to  those  made  in    I'^urnpe,  whence   the 
handles  and  metal  furniture  are  procured.      There  ia 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  hard  soap  liere  and  at 
Vuebia ;  but  it  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  time  of 
Humboldt,  who  states  the  quantity  made  in  Mexico,  In 
18U2,  at  20ll,0(:0  arrobas.     Heaver  and  felt  hats  and  cotton 
cloaks  ati)  made  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  supply  of  all 
parts  of  tlie  Union,  these  being  important  articles  in  the 
Internal  trade  of  the  country.    Woollen  clothes  are  three 
times  as  dear  as  in  Kiii^laiul,  and  are  uniformly  ill-made. 
Men,  not  women,  are  milliners ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  some  20  or  31)  fellows,  who  should  t:e  porters  or 
coalheaver.t,    emiiloyed    In    decorating    ladles     dresses, 
making  llouers,  and  trimming  cai>s  and  floimces.    (liul- 
lock, 1.  202.)    The  bakehouses  are  large  establishments ; 
and  the  liread,  which  Is  excellent,  is  made  exclusively  by 
slaves,  who  also  |)erl'orm  the  work  in  the  cloth  factories. 
(See  Manufactures,  in  art.  Mexh'o,  Uniteo  St.ites  oi'.) 
Shops  for  the  sale  of  fiuUiue  (a  kind  of  liecr  made  from 
the  aloe),  and  native  and  S|iiuiish  brandy,  are  very  com- 
mon, and  have  a  gay  a|ipearance.     Tlie  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  brought 
along  the  lake  and  canal  of  Chaico  by  crowds  of  canoes, 
usually  navigated  by  women.     'I'urkeys,  fowls,  pigeons, 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  waterfowl,  arc  very  abundant 
and  chea|i ;  as  are  hares,  rabbits,  tortoises,  frogs,  and 
salamanders,  all  of  wliUli  are  esteemed  good  eating  by 
the  inhalis.   The  meat  mnrki't  is  well  sii|>|ilicd  w  ith  bi'et, 
mutton,  and  |iiirk,  hut  veal  is  prohibited.     Tlie  meat, 
however,  is  i  nt  of  the  best  quality,  thiiiigh,  perhaps,  tliii 
may  bi;  owiii^  to  its  bad  pre)>aratii>n  by  the  butcher 
ami  cook,     'liiere  is  great  variety  of   vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  a  must  cnorinoiis  cmisuiniilion  in  propnrtiiiii 
to  the  pull.     The  vrgetable  market  Is  larger  than  Coveiit 
Garden,  luit  yet  unequal  to  the  daily  sup|ily  ;  and  tlio 
ground    is    entirely   covered   with    bananas,    plantains, 
citrons,  shaddocks,  melons,  iionu'grauates,  dates,  man- 
goes, toinatas,  and  other  vegetable  |iioductions  of  tropical 
countries. 

Till'  greater  (lart  of  these  are  cultivated  on  the  cAi- 
naiii/iiis,  ut  lliialiiig  ganliiis.of  which  there  are  two  suits) 
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one  moveable,  the  other  fixed,  ami  attached  to  the  shore. 
On  the  marshy  bank?  of  the  hikes  of  Xochimiico  and 
C'hnlco,  the  water,  in  the  time  of  the  great  floods,  carries 
aw.iy  pieces  of  cartli  covered  witli  herbs,  and  bound  to- 
getlier  by  roots.  These,  being  driven  about  by  tlie  wind, 
sometimes  unite  into  small  islands,  which,  being  taken 
possession  of,  are  planted  with  (lowers  and  roots.  Artificial 
c/iinampas,  or  islands,  are  also  frequently  formed,  of 
reeds,  rushes,  roots,  brushwood,  &c.,  well  compacted 
together,  and  covered  with  black  mould:  these  sometimes 
contain  the  cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  guard. 
They  are  towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles,  and  are  thus 
removed  from  one  side  of  the  banks  to  the  other.  The 
tixcd  chinanipaa  are  parallelograms  IVom  300  to  400  ft. 
in  length,  and  from  10  to  20  ft.  in  widtli.  Tliey  rise 
about  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  water,  and  afl'ord,  from  their 
command  of  water,  beans,  small  peas,  pimento,  potitoes, 
artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
vegetables. 

The  pop.  of  Mexico  is  of  an  extremely  mixed  charac- 
ter, comprising  about  riH,lK>0  Creoles,  or  descendants  of 
Spaniards ;  'iS.OOO  Mestizos,  or  half-casts  between  Kn- 
ropeans  and  Indians,  but  many  of  whom  arc  scarcely 
<listinguishab!e  by  colour  from  the  former  ;  about  3.'),(>U0 
copper-coloured  natives ;  10,000  mulattoes ;  and  only  about 
(i.OOO  Europeans.  There  is.  or  at  all  events,  used  to  be,  an 
cxtremedlsnarityofwealth  in  this  city.  Many  of  the  nobles 
and  successful  speculators  in  mines  were  excessively  rich ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  were  at  once  indolent  and  indi- 
gent. The  lower  ordi'rs  are  filthy,  despise  iiil)our  of  every 
kind,  and  are  constantly  seen  lying  in  the  church  porches, 
leaning  against  the  walls,  .ind  loitering  about  the  markets. 
In  many  respects  they  hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples  ;'but  the  latter  are  not  stained  with 
the  crimes  of  robbery  and  assassination,  for  which  the/<'- 
pero$  of  Mexico  are  disgracefully  notorious.  There  is 
here,  also, a  general  torpor  of  the  fa'ulties, and  the  dolcc 
far  nienle  seems  to  l)c  the  suvimum  bonum  of  all  cl.isses. 
The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of  men  closely  resembles 
th.it  of  Knropeans,  the  large  cloak  being  as  common  here 
as  in  Spain.  The  costume  of  the  ladies  is  universally 
black,  with  the  veil  and  mantilla;  but,  on  holydays  and 
public  occasiims,  their  dresses  are  remarkable  as  well  for 

Sayness  ol  colours  as  for  expensiveiiess  of  material.  In- 
eed,  when  in  their  carriages  on  the  I'asseo,  they  contrast 
Rimieu'hat  strangely  with  the  same  persons,  when  seen  ,it 
home  in  complete  desliabille,  without  stockings,  squatting 
on  the  floor,  and  either  pursuing  tlieir  favourite  amusi> 
ment  of  cigar-smoking,  or  eating  cikes  .ind  capsicum  out 
of  the  dirty  earthenware  biislns  of  the  country.  (/,n- 
Irobe,  p.  I.'iO.)  The  ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day ; 
hut,  after  sunset,  young  and  old  come  forth  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  Alam(>da,  I'asseos,  and  Portales 
swarm  with  the  damas  and  signoritas  of  the  city,  chatting 
and  smoking  with  their  gallants.  Manv  gentlemen  Iw- 
longing  to  tlie  higher  classes  are  intcingent,  and  a  few 
even  fimd  of  literature  ;  but  the  city  is  so  badly  snpiilled 
with  libraries,  and  other  means  of  study,  as  to  give  little 
encouragement  to  such  pursuits.  There  are  thrive  or  four 
newspapers  ;  but  they  are  miserable  productions,  con- 
taining little  Ix'sides  the  merest  chit-chat,  copiously  in- 
terspersed witli  advertisements.  The  wlilte  Creoles  are 
liistinguished  by  their  mildness,  courtesy,  ami  hotpitality: 
their  iH'sctting  sin  is  gambling.  Female  virtue  is  on  the 
same  low  level  as  In  Old  .Spain  ;  but  the  Mexicin  ladies 
are  better  educated,  ami  would  be  agreeable  but  for  the 
jiractlce  of  smoking,  which  is  bad  enougli  in  men,  and 
nitolerable  in  women.    (I'oiniell'i  A"«/rj,  p.  Ifiii.) 

The  original  city  of  Mexico,  or,  as  it  was  called,  To- 
nochtltlan.  built,  as  already  stated,  on  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Lake  Tetcuco,  was  founded  in  \'.tM :  it  was  con- 
nected with   the  main   land   by  thretr  principal   cause- 
ways of  stime  and  earth,  about  •to  II   in  breadth,  and  ex. 
tending  from  2  to  (i  m.  over  the  surroimding  mai^hes. 
These  dikes  still  exist,  and  their  number  has  snico  betm 
Increased.  They  form,  at  present,  paveil  causeways  across 
the  marshy  grounds,  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
water  ;  atiil,  l)eing  of  ccmsiderable  elevatlim,  are  useftd  in 
securing  the  city  from  inunilations.     The  lietter  to  pre-  I 
serve  the  city  Ircnn  the  cliance  of  this  calamity.  th(^  great  ; 
ilrain  alluded  to  in  the  previous  artiili',  was  commenced 
in  H>07,   which  has  now  reiluccd  the  lakes  of  /.iinpango  > 
and  San  Ohristoval  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  I 
and   prevented  their  waters   in    the    rainy  season  from 
flowing  into  the  lake  of    Ti'zcuco,  ami  thrcitening,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  to  submerge  the  city.  1 

Mexico,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spatdards,  was  a  I 
rich  .,nd  populous  city  ;  the  seat  of  liovcrnmcnt.  religion, 
and  tr.ide.  Accoriling  lo  t'ort.'Z.  it  was  as  large  as  Se. 
ville  or  Corilova,  was  well  Imilt.  and  well  supplii'd  with 
various  products ;  but  lln'se  arc  the  si.ilemiMits  ol  parlies 
n.itnrallv  disposeil  to  magnify  Heir  onii  servli'cs,  ami 
should  he  received  with  cntisiiiirable  inoillliiatlon.  It 
w.is  takeji  liy  tin-  Spaniards  in  l.'i.'l,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  in'arly  destroyed. 
(See  pri-vio  IS  article.) 

Mtxlio  (<iiTi'ii  OP),  a  large  inland  sea  comu'cleil  by 
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the  Florida  channel  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
by  the  channel  of  Yucatan  with  the  Carrilwan  sea,  sit. 
between  lat.  IK"  and  31".-  N.,  and  between  long.  81°  and 
9SO  W.  Length  from  E.  to  W.  1,200  m.,  ;iverage 
breadth,  650 m. ;  area,  about  800,000  sq.  m.  This  sea, 
which  is  of  an  irregular  circular  shape,  is,  unlike  the 
Carribean  sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals  and  islands,  none 
being  found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  and  I'lorida. 
Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  its  soundings  are  very  regular, 
with  too  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  30  m.  from  the  shore, 
Un  the  N.  side,  and  especially  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  depth  is  considerably  diminished,  and 
at  its  E.  extremity  the  navigation  is  rendered  intricate 
and  dangerous  by  the  Tortugas  bank,  Florida  reef,  and 
various  other  keys,  shoals,  and  islets,  including  the  great 
Bahama  bank,  which  surround  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba. 
The  E.  trade  winds  prevail  from  April  to  October,  this 
being  usually  the  wet  season :  the  Nurtes  begin  in  Oc- 
tober, but  are  not  vi(dent  till  the  middle  of  Novemb«'r, 
from  which  time  till  the  end  of  February  they  blow  with 
great  fury,  and  are  objects  of  much  dread  to  navigators. 
Tliese  gales  last  for  four  or  five,  and  occasionally  even  ten, 
days  ;  but  tlieir  extreme  fierceness  is  usually  spent  in  the 
first  48  hours.  At  these  times  the  larger  vessels,  which 
cannot  enter  the  shallow  harbours  of  the  Mexican  coast, 
are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors,  and  keep  as  far  as  pos- 
sible offshore.  Lxamples  are  not  wanting,  also,  of  norics 
happening  between  May  and  .August,  at  whicli  time  they 
are  particularly  furious.  Luckily,  however,  the  hurri- 
canes and  tornados  of  the  gulpli  are  by  no  means  so  fierce 
and  destructive  as  those  in  the  Carribean  Sea. 

The  principal  current  of  the  (iulph  of  Mexico,  and 
the  only  one  worth  mention,  is  that  which  sets  W.N.W. 
between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche  :  this  runs 
from  12  to  30  m.  a  d.-iy,  and  is  perceptible  even  during 
the  nortes,  except  close  along  the  shores  of  Mexico. 
At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  gulph  its  course  gra- 
dually changes,  till,  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Mississippi,  it 
turns  E.,  •iiid  afterwards  S.E.,  ,is  it  again  rushes  out 
into  the  Atliintic  Ocean,  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  (This  remark.ilde  current,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Gulph  ilrcam,  is  described  in  the 
article  Atlantic  Ockan,  I.  212.  of  this  work.)  The 
tides  of  the  Oulph  of  Mexico  are  of  no  great  importance, 
they  nowhere  exceed  3  or  4  ft. ;  but  their  average  rise 
Is  not  more  th,an  2  ft.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  a 
deep  indigo,  darker  or  more  intense  tlian  that  of  the 
oiean  :  phosphorescent  lights  shine  on  it  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  between  the  co.ists  of  Yucatan  and  Louis- 
iana great  quantities  ot/uciis  nutans  occur  in  parallel 
lines  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  and  are  carried  out  in 
liTgc  masses  through  the  straits  of  Florida.  (Blunt's 
American  Pilot ;  Piirriy'a  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Darby's 
Oeoer.  (tf  United  States  j  Humboldt's  I'crs.  Harr.,  I. 
50  — (iO.) 

MEZK,  a  town  of  France,  dip,  lUranlt,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  5  m.  N.W.  Cette.  Pop.  (lH;)li) 
4,240.  It  has  a  small  port,  capable  of  receiving  00  vessels 
of  40  tons  each,  and  manufactures  of  brandy  and  li- 
queurs. Near  it  is  the  abbey  of  Vallemagne,  an  edifice 
of  the  13th  century,  well  worth  the  traveller's  notice. 
(llnide  riti  I'oyaneur  en  France.) 

MKZIEUKS,  a  I'ortifiwl  town  of  France,  dcp.  Ardennes, 
on  the  Mense,  which  mostly  snrroumls  the  town,  and  is 
here  crossed  by  two  stime  briilges,  80  m.  N.W.  Metz. 
Lat.  4'J"45'  47"  N.,  long.  4°  43' 31"  K.  Pop.,  in  l83(i, 
3,817.  It  is  walled,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  strong 
cit.tdel.  It  is  ill  built,  and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice, 
except  the  town-hall,  the  prefircture,  the  hospital,  founiled 
ill  MI2,  and  a  par.  church  of  considerable  antiquity. 
MeziiTes,  though  the  nominal  cap.  of  the  dep.,  has  no 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  that  tribunal  being  seated 
at  Charleville  (which  see):  It  is,  however,  the  seat  of 
boards  of  taxation,  ,irtillery,  and  forest  inspection,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  &c.  ;  and  has  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  some  trade  in  leather,  coarse  woohens,  and  lini'ns. 
The  Clievalicr  Bavard,  with  a  garrisim  of  only  a  few 
thnusiind  men,  sncccssluliy  ilefeniled  Mezifres,  in  i.')'2(P, 
against  a  powerful  Austrian  army  ;  and,  in  I8|A.  tlie 
town  held  <iut  for  two  months  against  the  Prussians. 
(Hugo,  art.  Ardennes,  ^r . ) 

MIAKO,  a  large  citv,  anil  the  ecclesiastical  cap.  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  ill  tlie  island  of  Niphim,  on  the  Y(ulo. 
gawa,  230  m.  W.  by  S.  Yedo;  lat.  .'UP  24'  N.,  and  long. 
\W.S'^:W  v..  Pop.  (according  to  the  Dutch  traders,  ml 
whom,  however,  little  reliance  can  be  placed,)  fi(IO,(l(Ki. 
exclusive  of  the  Dniri,  or  Mikado's  court,  supposed 
somewhat  to  exceed  .MI.OOO.  It  is  situated  in  a  spacious 
plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains,  iniil 
altoost  entirely  formed  into  fine  gardens,  iiiterspersccl 
wttii  temples,  monasteries,  and  pahu-es.  It  is  nearly  1  in. 
In  length,  and  .abmil  3  in.  broad,  with  narrow  but  regular 
streets,  IIikhI  by  iimises  two  stories  high,  built  of  woixl. 
lime,  and  clay,  most  of  them  being  very  slightly  ami 
poorly  coiistriicled.  The  sacred  Mikado,  or  siiprcinc 
emperor,  emphatically  termed,  "  the  .Smi  of  llt-avcii." 
lias  his  reild'Mice  on  the  N,  side  of  the  city,  in  a  qiiaiti.T 
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comprising  about  a  dozen  ttrccta,  and  aeparated  firom  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  by  walls  and  ditches ;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  diminution  of  the  revenues  furnished  by  the 
sJogAn,  or  viceroy  (the  substantial  sovereign),  the  wliole 
is  reported  to  have  a  very  shabby  and  dilapidated  ap- 
liearftnce,  little  in  accordance  with  the  rank  of  a  being 
more  divine  than  human  1  On  the  \V.  part  of  the  town 
is  another  palace,  built  of  stone,  and  strongly  fortllled  : 
it  belongs  to  the  sjogdn,  who  resides  in  ft  wlien  he 
comes  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor.  This  practice, 
however,  has  long  been  discontinued,  and  the  building  is 
now  used  for  the  accommodation  of  certain  functionaries, 
.«ent  thither  from  Yedo  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dairi.  The  members  of  this  court,  who  view  them- 
selves as  i  species  of  superior  beings  to  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature 
and  science,  tlie  Dairi  being,  in  fact,  the  highest  college 
in  Japan  for  the  cultivation  of  tlieology,  and  various 
other  branches  of  learning.  The  almanacks,  formerly 
imported  from  China,  are  now  constructed,  including 
the  calculation  of  eclipses,  in  the  Dairi  college;  and,  at 
least,  I  of  all  the  works,  published  in  Japan,  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  literati  of  Miako,  some  of  whom,  however, 
are  connected  with  other  colleges  and  high  schools, 
wholly  independent  of  the  Dairi.  This  city  is  likewise 
tlie  princi|ial  manufacturing  dep6t  of  the  empire,  every 
kind  of  handicralt  known  in  Japan  being  carried  to 
tlie  greatest  perfection.  Nearly  every  house  has  its  at- 
taelied  shop  well  provided  with  every  description  of 
liiiods,  and  the  japanned  wares,  carved  ornaments,  &c. 
of  Miako,  are  unequalled  either  in  Japan  or  China. 
Miako  Is  one  of  the  jilaces  visited  by  tlie  Dutch  traders, 
wlien  they,  once  iu  four  years,  pay  their  respects  to  the 
»j(>gCln  at  Yedo:  they  usually  spend  some  days  here, 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  making  purchases  of  Ja- 
panese manufactures.  Various  celebrated  tcm|iles  (of 
which  there  are  many,  though  not  described,)  are  freely 
exhibited  to  tliem  ;  and  in  the  gardens  attached  to  one 
(if  these  buildings,  tents  are  pitched  for  the  purpose,  not 
only  of  giving  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  Capitan 
Huhimla  (as  they  term  the  Dutch  president  of  the 
mission),  but  also  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives  with  a  sight  of  a  few  strangers  from  a  distant 
lind.  (For  further  particulars,  see  Japan;  see  also, 
MrtimiTS  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese,  p.  140—157.  ; 
.Si, hold,  i.  and  ii.) 

MIAVA,  a  market-town  of  N.W.  Hungary,  co. 
Neutra,  on  the  Miava,  a  tributary  of  lue  Morava,  48  m. 
N.N.E.  Presburg.  Pop.  S.G.'iO,  mostly  of  Selavoiiian 
origin,  and  Lutherans.  It  has  m.-inufacturesof  woollen 
stuHs  and  bagging,  several  distilleries,  and  some  trade  in 
licinp  and  flax. 

MICHAEL  (ST.), an  inconsiderable  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  In  pars.  Ncwlyn  and 
ICiioder  of  hund.  Pyder.  This,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  town  of  some  importance,  previously  to  the  Nor- 
man  conquest,  is  now,  like  others  of  the  Cornish  bors., 
an  inconsiderable  village.  It  returned  2  meius.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  the  G  Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Ileform 
.4ct,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  market  lias 
lung  been  extinct ;  but  sheep  fairs  arc  held  here  July  'iH. 
anil  Oct.  1.'). 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  in 
the  N.W.  |>art  of  the  Union  ;  Its  territory,  consisting  of 
two  distinct  peninsulas,  comprised  Ijetween  lat.  4I''30' 
and  17°  W  N.,  and  long.  82i^  ii.5'  and  'JW  30'  VV.  Area, 
estimated  at  about  (!0,.'K10  sq.  in. ;  of  which,  39,8."i()  are 
supposed  to  be  included  In  the  Lower,  and  'iO.G.'iO  iu  the 
1  iiper,  or  N.W.  Peninsula.  Pop.,  iu  1H37,  174,16;). 
'I'iie  Upper  Peninsula  is,  for  the  most  part,  inclosed  be. 
tueen  Lake  Superior  to  the  N.,  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
S.K.,  and  the  Wisconsin  or  N.W.  territory  to  the  S, 
.iiid  W.  Its  surface  and  soil  are  very  various,  a  con- 
sidi^rable  |iortion  consisting  of  sterile  sand  ridges  and 
marshy  tracts ;  while  the  other,  or  hilly  tracts,  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  whole  region 
is,  however,  known  but  imperfectly,  being  inhaliited 
iirincipally  by  wild  Indians,  and  only  occasionally  visitei 
liy  traders  iu  furs  and  peltry.  Tlie  climate  is  sjvere ; 
>ittli>  or  no  corn  is  grown,  and  the  fur  trade  and  fisheries 
are  at  present  the  only  sources  of  wealth  in  this  [lart  of 
t!ie  state. 

Tile  I'eninsula-Proper,  or  Lower  Michigan,  is  on- 
ilosedliy  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and  Lakes  Huron, 
St.  (lair,  and  Erie,  and  their  eommuiiicatiug  rivers  on 
llie  N.  and  IC,  and  is  In  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  than  the  other.  Its  shores  are  in  some 
parts  rocky  and  broken,  and  along  Lake  Huron,  high 
ami  |ireci|iitnus ;  but  its  surface  is  mostly  level,  or 
merely  undulating  :  the  central  region  cimsists  of  a 
talile-land  little  elevlited  above  the  level  of  tlie  sur- 
loundiiig  lakes,  to  which  it  slo]ies  in  every  direction. 
There  are  many  rivers,  some  of  wlihli  are  navigable  for 
a  eiiiisiilerable  distanee.  (Irand  Itlver,  St.  Joseph's, 
aod  the  Saginaw,  are  the  largest :  the  lirst  two  fall  into 
l.aite  Mieliigan,  and  the  last  into  Lake  Huron.  Small 
lakes  ,ind  ponds  are  also  nuineroiis. 
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The  land  in  the  N.  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
pine-trees,  &c. ;  and  some  parts  in  the  S.  are  richly 
wooded.  Fewer  prairies  exist  in  this  than  in  any  other 
of  the  N.W.  states,  and  the  largest  is  only  a  few  miles  in 
circuit.  They  are  principally  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and 
are  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
have  a  rich  soil  from  1  to  4  ft.  deep,  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  yield  abundant  crops ;  the  wet  afford  early  pas- 
turage and  hay  for  wintering  stock,  and  with  little 
labour  may  be  converted  into  excellent  artificial  mea- 
dows. The  winters  are  long,  and  often  severe,  but  the 
atmosphere  is  more  humid,  and  the  climate,  upon  tho 
whole,  milder  than  that  of  the  states  more  to  the  E. 
The  soil  is  very  various  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  land,  especially  in  the  S.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  corn 
are  raised,  oats  being  the  most  abundant.  Turnips, 
and  other  field  vegetables,  are  a  good  deal  grown.  All 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  fruits  of  tempe- 
rate climates,  thrive  with  care ;  iind  many  flourish  wild, 
llemp  and  flax  have  been  recently  introduced,  and 
succeed  well.  Pasturiigc  is  good  ;  but  the  live  stock  aro 
generally  inferior.  Horses  and  mules  are  less  employed 
than  in  the  states  more  to  the  S.,  oxen  being  mostly 
used  for  field  labour.  Sheep  aro  few ;  but  hogs  are  very 
numerous.  Large  masses  of  native  copper,  lead,  iron, 
bituminous  coal,  gypsum,  &c.  are  met  with,  and  salt 
springs  are  both  many  and  abundant. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Michigan  have  hitherto 
been  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  prime  neces- 
sity ;  both  steam  and  water-mills  are,  however,  now  in 
use.  Grinding  flour,  sawing  timber,  distilling,  carding 
wool,  and  making  woollen  cloth,  are  the  principal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  In  summer  some 
trade  is  carried  on  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  state 
with  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  ;  but  for  4  or  !i 
months  oi  the  year  the  navigation  is  closed  by  the  ice.  A 
fund  for  the  construction  of  railroads  .-md  canals,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  river  navigation,  has  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  in  184U,  40  m.  of  the  ccntr.il  railway,  from 
Detroit  to  Ann  Arbour,  had  been  rompleCcd,  and  several 
similar  public  works  were  in  a  state  ot  active  progress. 

In  1838,  Michigan  comprised  30  organised  counties,  2 
cities,  Detroit,  the  c.ip..  and  Munroe,and  '23 incorporated 
villages.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate 
of  17  mems.,  and  a  H.  of  Iie|is.  of  52  mems. ;  the 
senators  being  elected  every  2  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives annually,  by  all  the  white  male  citizens  above  21 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  6  months 

fireceding  the  election.  The  executive  power  is  in  tho 
lands  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  hold  oflice  for  2  years.  Justice 
is  ailministered  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery, 
3  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals,  established  at  tho 
pleasure  of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  hold  oflice  for  7  years.  In  each  of  the 
3  circuits  a  court  is  held  twice  a  year.  The  constitution 
provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  state,  except  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes.  A  university  was  established  at  Ann 
Arbour,  in  1837,  which.  In  1840,  had  -200  students,  in  (i 
branches.  Colleges  have  also  been  founded  at  Marshall 
and  at  St.  Philip's,  near  Detroit;  and  a  system  for  tho 
foundation  of  primary  schools  has  been  ado|ited  by  'iiu 
legislature,  though  not  yet  jiut  in  operiition.  In  1H31I, 
31  periodical  publications  were  issued  in  this  state.  It 
sends  I  mem.  to  congress. 

Michigan  was  discovered  and  settled  bythcFrrnch, 
who  founded  Detroit  in  Ui70.  In  1763,  tliiii  terrtory, 
with  other  possessions  conquered  from  the  iTcucii,  be- 
c.-une  subject  to  Great  llritain.  In  180.5,  the  Lower 
Peninsula  was  erected  Into  a  territorial  government, 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  N.W.  territory ;  aid,  in 
1836,  Michigan  with  its  present  limits  was  constituted  a 
state  of  the  Union.  (Ulois's  Michigan  (lazetlrcr,  183m  ; 
yiint's  Ucograpliy  of  the  U.  Slates  j  Darby  ;  American 
Almanack,  1840-41,  iS'C.) 

Mu'iiKiAN  (Lake),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N. 
America,  In  the  iiasin  of  the  i.'..  Lawrence,  lieing  the 
third,  in  |iolnt  of  size,  and  intermediate,  in  position,  be- 
tween Lakes  Su|ierior  awl  Huron,  ,vith  which  last  it 
eoninmnicates,  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  by  tlie  Straits  of 
Michiliniakinac.  Unlike  the  other  great  b.kes,  it  is  wholly 
surrounded  (except  at  the  above  strait)  by  the  territories 
of  tlie  U.  States  ;  having  N.  and  K.  the  state  of  Michigan, 
S.  Indian.i,  and  W.  Illinois  and  the  Huron  territory.  Its 
>lia|ie  is  an  elongated  oval.  It  is  usually  laid  down  as 
extending  lietween  lat.  41"  40*  and  46'^  W  N.,  and  long. 
B.^P  10'  and  87"  30'  W. ;  and  is  stated  by  Darby  to  liavo 
a  mean  length  of  nearly  .100  ni.,  with  an  averoge  breadth 
of  about  fiO  in.,  and  an  area  of  lA.OCO  sq.  ni.  Hut,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  recent  statement  of  Itradford,  it 
"  has  bitlierlo  been  erroneously  delineated  upon  our 
maps ;  late  surveys  having  shown  that  its  W .  shore 
extends  along  tlie  meridian  of  88"  W.  long.,  thus  giving 
it  a  width  of  from  80  to  IIHI  in.,  its  leiigtli  is  about  3li(l 
ni.,  and  it  bus  an  area  of  about  26,000  sq.  in."  (i:nii,c.  if 
Y   -J 
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Oeog.,  Amcr.  edit.,  111.  56S.)  Mr.  .Stcvenion  gives  U  an 
area  of  IC.'iOO  aq.  m.  (Sketch  of  Civil  Ennim-ering,  p.  fi3.) 
ItH  mean  ileptli  Is  estiinateil  by  Uarhy  at  lilH)  If.,  or  about 
tlu!  eamo  as  that  of  Lakes  .Superior  and  Huron  ;  it  U 
cicvnteil  C(m  ft.  ahovo  the  tide  level,  Iielng  14  ft.  under 
the  level  of  Lake  .Superior,  and  4  ft.  abov(?  that  of  I;.ake 
Huron.  In  general,  it  li  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
bays,  harbours,  and  islands :  at  it«  N.W.  side,  however,  is 
Green  Kay,  an  Inlet  of  about  a'l  m.  in  width,  accessible  to 
vessels  of  'iOU  tons,  near  which  are  the  Manitou  and 
Beaver  islands.  Lake  Michigan  receives  numerous 
rivers  on  every  side,  but  they  are  not  very  Important. 
No  towns  of  any  consequence  are  yet  seated  on  its 
shore:!,  though  in  the  K.  are  the  flourishing  settle- 
ments of  Michigan,  Clilcago,  IMilwankie,  &c.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  clear  and  salubrious,  and  it 
atmiinds  with  llsli.  In  IH3S,  it  was  navigated  by  several 
large  steam -l)oat»,  and  by  about  !i()0  schooners  and  brigs, 
&c.  (Encyc.  Americana;  Darby's  Oeog.  View,  i/c./ 
Eticur.  ofdeog.,  Amer.  edit.) 

MlnOLKIlUIU!,  atown  of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  4  ni,  N.  by  K.  Flushing,  and  47  m.  S.W. 
Hotterdain  ;  li\t  .')l°  .10'  li"  N.,  long.  3°  37'  30"  E.  Pop. 
'A,:rn\.  Though  no  longer  fortitled,  it  preserves  its  cir- 
cular mound  of  earth,  divided  into  bastions  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  The  approaches  to 
Miildleburg  are  somewhat  more  varied  than  to  most 
Diitcli  towns,  the  ro.ids  passing  through  a  number  of 
small  plantations  and  country  houses.  It  is  nearly  cir. 
cular  ;  some  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  and 
tlie  whole  are  tolerably  regular.  The  market-place 
forms  a  spacious  square  ;  and  part  of  the  town  is  tra- 
versed by  canals,  crossed  by  draw-bridges.  The  whole 
is  extrcnicly  clean  ;  the  private  houses  are  uniform,  and  1 
some  of  the  public  buildings  capacious,  particularly  the  ' 
town-house  ami  the  Oostkerk  (east  church) ;  the  I'ormer 
is  ill  the  (iothic  style,  and  has  several  statues  and 
p.'iintings.  The  other  olyects  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  several  of  the  churches,  a  high  spire,  commanding 
a  prospect  over  the  whole  island,  the  public  walks 
along  the  bastions,  and  the  Molcnwater,  an  extensive 
reservoir  or  backwater.  The  chief  literary  institution 
is  the  athenicuin,  or  academy,  which  afliirds  nearly  the 
same  course  of  instruction  a.«  a  university,  but  with- 
out tlie  |irivilege  of  conferring  degrees,  ft  has  also  a 
I.atin  school ;  a  school  of  design  ;  tlie  Zealand  society  of  j 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  whicli  possesses  a  good 
library,  a  collection  of  medals,  &c. ;  and  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, j 

Miildleburg  has  manufactures  of  starch,  glass,  and  ' 
paper,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  several  saw-mills,  and  ! 
salt  rellnerles.  Though  4  m.  from  the  sea,  it  has  quays 
ofcimslderalile  extent,  and  formerly  had  a  considerable 
share  In  the  Dutch  V..  India  trade.  Its  other  branches 
of  commerce  are  the  importation  of  wine,  chiefly  from 
Ilorileaux,  and  the  exportation  of  corn,  brought  to  its 
marki-t  from  the  fertile  tracts  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Island.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  llritish  armv  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  IHDU.  Its  atmosphere,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  Zealand,  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
wlik'h  tends  to  engender  agues  and  bilious  complaints, 
partii  iilarly  in  autumn. 

Middli'burg  Is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been 
first  surrounded  with  walls  in  1 13'2.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Sianlards  in  iri74.  In  17'.l.'>  It  was  ceded 
to  till'  I'rencli,  under  whom  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
lloiirhes-de-rKscant.  It  sends  H  deputies  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Zealand.  (Dc  Cluet ;  Sleiu's  ]liiitil- 
bihik  ;  Dill,  liriig.,  Sfc.) 

.MlDDLK.SItOKOlUill,  a  river-port,  town,  and  par. 
of  Kiiglaiid.  N.  hiding  eo.  York,  liiiiid.  Langliourgh,  on 
the  Tees,  about  3.^  in.  from  Its  mouth.  Hi  m.  K.  by  N. 
Darlliiglon,  and  'il.'i  m.  N.  London.  Area  of  par.,  '.t,3(IO 
acres.  Pop.  of  township.  In  1H21.  only  4<l ;  In  IH3I,  1,04  ; 
liiit  ill  I  SI  I  (>stimati'(l  at  4,.'ili0,  an  increase  attrilmtable  to 
the  rapid  rise  ol  its  conl  trade,  consequent  on  the  oiienlng 
of  the  .Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  from  the  collieries 
of  .S.  Diirliaiii.  It  consists  of  a  main  street  facing  the 
river,  and  of  anothi'r  w  lile  avenue  running  at  right  angles 
to  It,  at  the  roiner  of  which  ariHhe  commercial  hotel  and 
reading-rooms,  siirmoiinted  bv  an  observatory.  There 
are  also  several  other  resiiectabic  streets  ;  and  on  the  whole 
the  town  is  regularly  and  substantially  built,  under  the 
siiperiiitendeiice  of  a  Joint-stock  liiiilding  company.  The 
cliori'h, erected  at  an  expenseof  3,. OIKI/.,  raised  iiy  subscrip- 
tion, and  opened  in  \HW,  is  a  neat  (icitliic  structure,  with 
a  rather  elegant  spire.  A  national  school  has  been  form- 
ed, and  the  church  has  likewise  a  well-attended  Sunday 
school.  The  Wesleyan  Mi'thodlsts.  Itaptists,  ami  prinii- 
tlvi'  Methodists  have  also  their  ropective  iilaces  of  wor- 
ship, with  atiached  .Sunday  sihoi.lt.  furnishing  religious 
iiistriK  linn  to  about  filKI  children  of  both  sexes. 

Middlesboroiigh,  the  site  of  which  only  eleven  years  ago 
was  iKciiph'd  liy  a  solitary  farm- house,  has  already  bi'- 
conie  the  most  considerable  port  of  the  I'ees,  though  still 
regarded  as  suburdinute  to  .Stockton,  from  which  it  has 
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taken  nearly  all  Its  coal-trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  Iti 
ship-building.  Its  rapid  rise  Is  owing  to  its  convenient 
position  near  the  bar  of  the  Tees,  and  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Pease,  B.ackhouse,  and  other  wealthycoal- 
owners,  who,  in  connection  with  other  shareholders,  have 
built  excellent  staiths  fur  loading  colliers  at  the  wharfs, 
and  const!  ucted  a  railway  communicating  with  the  im- 
portant coal-fleld  near  Bishop's  Auckland.  The  line  was 
opened  to  Middlesborough  (a  distance  of  32  m.  from  Wit- 
ton  Park  colliery)  In  IH32 ;  and  the  export  of  coal  was 
staled  hy  J.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  amount,  In  1839,  to 
510,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  same 
year  somewhat  exceeded  16,000.  The  entire  cost  of  this 
undertaking  was  about  4.')0,000/.,and  the  present  gross  in- 
come is  upwards  of  70,000/.,  the  average  dividends  being 
about  lOi  per  cent.  The  staiths,  which  are  450  yards  in 
length,  and  worked  by  two  largo  steam-engines,  are  capable 
of  shipping  4,000  tons  of  coal  per  diem.  Large  docks  are 
also  in  process  of  excavation,  whichiivlien  completed,  will 
comprise  a  water  area  of  several  acres.  Steam  tug-boats 
are  constantly  emploj^cd  In  bringing  in  and  taking  out 
vessels  over  tlie  bar  of  the  river ;  steamers  run  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  during  summer  between  this  port  and 
Sunderland  and  Newcastle;  and  there  is  a  weekly  steamer 
to  and  from  London.  Two  ship-building  yards,  an  ex. 
tensive  pottery,  and  some  sail-cloth  and  rope  manufac- 
tories are  in  active  operation.  The  trade  of  Middles- 
borpiigh,  independent  of  coal,  is  already  important; 
and  it  bids  fair  to  rival,  both  in  trade  and  industry,  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Tynemouth  and  Sunderland.  {Irish 
Railway  Comm.  Hep.;  Sir  O.  Heart's  Home  Tours  (•>'aii- 
ville's  Spaa  of  Knelantl  ;  Priv.  Inform.) 

MIDDLESEX,  a  co.  of  England,  containing  the 
greater  part  of  the  metropolis,  having  E.  the  river  Leu, 
which  divides  it  from  Essex,  N.  the  co.  Hertford,  W. 
Buckingham,  and  S.  tlic  Thames,  which  separates  it 
from  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  comprising  only  180,480  acres  ;  surface 
very  various.  The  highest  eminences  an;  Hampstcad, 
IIighgate,andIIarrow-un-the-H!ll.  In  some  parts  along 
the  Thames  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  loam  ;  but 
the  higher  grounds  are  mostly  gravelly  and  clayey,  and 
not  naturally  fertile.  There  are  numerous  nnenclosed 
commons  in  dilferent  parts  of  tlic  co.,  and  Ilounslow 
Heath,  on  its  S.VV.  angle.  Is  as  poor  and  unimprovable  a 
tract  as  cim  well  be  imagined.  Contrary  to  what  might 
heve  been  expected,  agriculture  is  but  little  advanei'd  in 
this  CO.;  and,  although  considerable  Improvements  have 
been  made,  the  implements  and  processes  of  Imsbandry 
are  still  very  inferior.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  (if 
the  CO.  is  in  grass,  and  the  business  of  haymaking  is  as 
well  understood  here  as  In  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
rich  tract  of  land  along  the  Ihames  from  Kensington  to 
Isleworth  is  princlpallv  occupied  by  market  gardeners, 
who  send  a  large  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
London  market.  The  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  milk  are  all  short-horned.  Property  is  very 
much  divided,  and  in  several  districts  it  Is  mostly  por- 
t'lnedout  Into  villas  and  pleasure-grounds;  farms  sel- 
dom exceed  liOO  acres,  and  their  average  sire  is  supposed 
to  be  about  100.  Leases  pretty  common,  and  mosti)  for 
14  and  21  years.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1820,  3K».  WJrf. 
Minerals  of  no  importance  ;  but  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Ix>ndon 
in  many  places  vast  qiianlities  of  land  have  been  iliig  up. 
and  converted  into  bricks.  Middlesex  Is  well  watered;  be- 
sides thcTliamesandthe  Lea,  hy  which  it  Is  bounded,  it  is 
intersected  and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  C'olne; 
and  it  Is  also  intersected  by  the  Brent,  and  by  the  (irand 
Junction  Canal,  &c.  It  is  divided,  exciiiMve'of  the  me- 
tropiilis,  into  (i  bunds,  and  7.'/  purs.  It  returns  14  menis. 
to  tne  11.  of  C, — viz.  2  for  the  co.,  4  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, 2  for  Westminster,  2  for  the  Tower  hamlets.  2  tor 
Eiiisbiiry,.and2for  Mary-le-I)one.  Hegistereil  electors  for 
the  CO.  in  |8»U.40, 13,<ll').  In  IM3I,  Middlesex  had  I8(l,1'.i3 
inhabited  houses,  314,030  families,  .ind  l,;i.')8,230  inhabs.  ; 
of  whom  631,410  were  males,  and  726,021)  females.  .Siiin 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838— 1(^311, 
386,670/. 

MIDDLETON,  a  manufacturing  market-town  and 
par.  of  England,  honor  of  (;lltheroe,  bund.  Salford,  ci>. 
Lancaster,  5  m.  N.N.E.  Manchester,  and  165  m.  N.  liy 
W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  11,510  acres.  Pop.  of  par. 
(comprising  8  townships),  iu  1h31,  14,370;  po|i.  of  town- 
ship,  6,'.)0.'<.  This  town,  which  in  1775  was  an  inconsider- 
able village,  containing  only  .300  inhabs.,  has,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  cotton-trade,  liecome  a  large  plaic, 
with  several  good  streets  and  well-built  houses,  'i'he 
church,  rebuilt  in  1524,  has  a  low  tower,  partly  of  wood, 
and  some  flne  carvings  and  painted  windows ;  the  liviiii; 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  gilt  of  Lord  .Smiield,  the  lord  of  tlic! 
manor.  Within  the  par.  are,  also,  3  episcopal  cha|iels, 
and  7  plaies  of  worship  for  dlll'erent  denominations  ui 
dissenters,  with  17  attached  Sunday-si'hools,  fiirnishiii;; 
religious  instruction   to  about  2,400  children.     A  liie 

f;raniinar-school  was  fonnded  in  1.572  ;  and  within  tlio 
ast  few  years.  3  subscription  schools  have  been  formed 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
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The  principal  omploymcnts  of  Middlelon  arc  silk  and 
cotton  weaving,  cotton  si>lnning,  calico  and  silk  print- 
ing: there  arc,  within  the  township,  about  2,fl()0  silk- 
weavers,  and  1,000  persons  employed  in  the  cotton- 
mills  ;  besides  nearly  .'>(H)  engaged  in  subordinate  trades. 
The  Kochdale  (^uial.  the  Slanchester  and l.,eeds  llailway, 
anil  tlie  Uoltim  Itailway  pass  through  the  |)ar.,  and  afford 
tlie  greatest  facilities  lor  the  conveyance  both  of  passen- 
gers and  goods.  The  town  is  governed  by  the  county 
and  manorial  constables ;  and  courts  leet  and  baron  are 
h<eld  twice  a  year.  Markets  on  Saturday,  Ist  Monday 
alter  lOth  March,  ditto  after  l.'ith  April,  and  2<1  Thursday 
alter 'iltth  Sept.  (Bitttcrworth's  tital.qf  I.anc. ;  Barnes  s 
Lane,  Sfc.) 

MiDDLETON,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Minister,  at'tbe  confluence  of  the  Curra  and  Lewis 
rivers,  at  the  N.E'.  extremity  of  Cork  harbour,  14  m.  E. 
Cork.  I'op.,  In  1S31,  1,946.  MIddleton,  so  called  from 
being  midway  between  Cork  and  Yougli.il,  has  a  par. 
church,  a  Koni.  Catb.  chapel  and  convent,  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  and  2  schools  partially  supported  by  the 
commissioners  of  education,  a  fever  hospital  and  dis- 
pt'iisary,  a  market-house,  court-house,  and  bridewell. 
It  is  built  ill  a  very  straggling  manner,  and  is  neither 
lighted  nor  paved  ;  but  it  cont.iins  several  respectable 
dwelling-houses,  and  good  shops  :  it  is  increasing,  and  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition.  It  has 
two  extensive  distilleries,  and  a  brewery ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  harbour  of  Uallinacurra,  where  the  merchants  sbip 
their  commodities,  especially  flour  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. (Mim.  Buund.  rtfp.)' The  corporation,  consisting 
of  a  sovereign,  2  ballitfs,  12  burgesses,  and  commonalty, 
returned  2  inems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  it  was  disfrancliised.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  In 
June  and  Nov.  ;  and  it  is  a  constaliulary  station.  Duty 
\\as  paid,  in  IMfi,  on  9ri,l!i2busli.  malt,  and  .'i9i,.T3;t  galls, 
whiskv.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  fairs  on  the  14th  Feb., 
14th  Slay,  M\  July,  10th  .Sept.,  10th  Oct,,  and  22d  Nov. 
I'ost-otlice  revenue,  in  IH30,  295/. ;  in  1HM,  4HS/. 

MIUULKWICII,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
liund.  Northwich,  co.  Chester,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the 
Dane  and  Croke,  18  m.  E.  Chester,  and  \f>\  m.  N.W. 
liondon.  Area  of  par.  (which  comprises  14  townships), 
ia,.');iO  acres  ;  pop.  of  do,,  in  18111 ,  4,758  ;pop.  of  township, 
l,,'l'.'5.  The  town,  though  small,  is  neat  and  regularly 
built,  its  principal  public  edifices  being  a  large  church, 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a  free  school. 
Middlewicli  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  brine- 
springs,  the  water  of  wliich  is  alleged  to  yield  J  its 
weight  of  salt  (muriate  of  soda).  The  manufacture  of 
salt  is  hence  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhab. ;  but 
some  additional  advantages  have  been  derived,  within 
the  last  30  years,  from  tlie  introduction  of  the  cotton 
trade:  there  is  also  a  silk-mill,  which  employed,  in  1839, 
about  40  hands. 

Middlewich  has  an  extensive  internal  navigation 
by  means  of  the  Grand-trunk  Canal,  which  passes 
through  the  town,  and  by  a  branch  connecting  the 
town  with  the  Chester  Canal.  It  is  distant  only  2} 
in.  from  the  Winsford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Kailway,  and  about  34  m.  from  the  yet  iinlinlshed  Man- 
chester and  Hirmingnam  Itailway.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here  for  the  liuiid.  of  Northwich.  Markets  on 
Tiiesd.->y  ;  cattle  fairs,  May  1.,  Holy  Tliursday,  and 
Aug.  5. 

MIDHUKST,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Eastbourne,  and  rape  Chi- 
chester, near  the  Arun,  10  m.  N.  by  E.  Chichester, 
and  4G  m.  S.W.  London.  I'op.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  in- 
cludes the  entire  pars,  of  Midhurst,  Easebourne,  lley- 
shot,  Chithurst,  Graffham,  Didliiig,  and  Cocking,  with 
portions  of  pars.  Steep,  IJignor,  Wool-I.avington,  llep. 
ton,  WoolbedIng,  Lynch,  Stedham,  Spiiig,  Trotton, 
Sellham,  and  Lodsworth),  in  1831,  .V>27.  The  town  Is 
small,  but  particularly  clean-hioking,  and  has  several 
good  detachiMl  houses  "in  its  linmediatc  neighbourhood. 
The  church  is  a  small  stone  building,  with  u  sipiarc 
tower  surmounted  by  a  diminutive  steeple  :  the  living  is 
a  curacy  in  iirivate  patronage.  A  free  grammar-school 
was  founded  here  in  1072,  and  there  is  a  national  and 
Sunday  school  for  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  "  Mid- 
hurst has  very  httie  traile,  except  in  corn,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  sold  at  its  weekly  niarkets.  The 
surrounding  district  is  entirely  agricultural,  though 
formerly  Iron-works  existed  within  a  few  mili;s  of  it." 
(Hound.  Ufii.)  It  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  sent  2 
niims.  to  the  H.  of  C.  troni  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
down  to  18.12.  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the  holders  of 
burgage  tenures.  The  lleforni  Act  deprived  It  of  one  of 
Its  mems.;  the  electoral  limits  being,  at  the  same  time, 
so  iniicn  enlargwl  -is  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  par. 
or  old  bor.  of  Midhurst,  C  entire  pars.,  and  portions  of 
11  others,  as  above  spieilied.  Kegistered  electors,  in 
l^3'.Mi),  201 .  I'etty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the 
luuid.  of  Eascbourii.  Markets  on  Thursday  ;  cattle 
fairs  .'jth  of  April  and  Xitli  of  Oct. 
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About  \  m.  K.  of  Midhurst,  and  close  to  the  Arun,  are 
the  ruins  of  Oiudry  House,  fonnerly  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Montague,  destroyed  by  tire,  with  its  costly 
furniture,  pictures,  books,  &c.,  on  the  24th  Sept.,  1793  j 
the  same  day  that  its  noble  owner  was  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  sail  down  the  Falls  of  the  Uhine  at  SclialT- 
hausen. 

MIDNAPOIlE.adlst. of  British  India,  presld.  Bengal, 

r properly  belonging  to  the  prov.  Orlssa,  but  which  hai 
ongbeen  attached  to  that  of  Bengal ;  principally  between 
lat.  21°  40'  and  23^,  and  long.  80"^  and  88°  E. ;  having 
N.  the  Jungle  Mehals,  E.  the  Hooghly  distr.  and  river, 
S.  Cuttack,  and  \V,  some  Kcmindaries,  tributary  to  the 
British.  Area,  8,2fi0  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1822,  1,914,060. 
Notwitlistanding  this  amount  ol^  pop.,  a  considerable 

Iiortlon  of  the  surface  consists  of  jungles,  partially  in- 
labited  by  a  very  low  caste  of  Hindoos  called  sunlals. 
The  land  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  most  part  of  the 
articles  grown  in  Bengal  are  cultivated  here ;  the  people, 
however,  are  poor  and  depressed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  enjoyed  a  much  higher  state  of  pros- 
perity and  civilisation  than  at  present.  Mldnapore  has 
some  manufactures  of  flne  calico  and  gauzes,  but  of  late 
these  have  greatly  declined.  Land  revenue,  in  1829-30, 
J, 307,014  rup.  Chief  towns,  Mldnapore,  Jellasore,  and 
Pijiley.  Mldnapore,  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  judge, 
collector,  &c.,  of  the  district,  is  in  lat.  22°  2.'i'  N.,  long. 
87°  2.y  E.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  gaol,  hos|iital,  and 
barracks,  {llamiUon's  K.  J.Oaz.) 

MIIIIEL  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Meiise,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Meu.se,  20  in.  N.E.  Bar-le-I)uc.  Pop,,  in 
18.30,  .VOC.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but 
these  were  demolished  in  1035.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and 
has  several  remarkable  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
fine  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  Christ  laid  in  the 
sepulchre,  the  work  of  L.  Itichier,  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  primary  jurisdiction 
for  the  arrond.  of  Commercy,  and  of  the  court  of  assize 
for  the  dep.;  and  has  a  communal  college,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn.  (llujiO, 
art.  il/cKsc  ijc ) 

MILAN  (Ital.  Milano,  Germ.  Mailand,  IM.  Meiliula- 
num),  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Austrian  dom.  S.  of  the  Alps,  in  a  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated plain,  between  the  Olona  and  Lainbra,  with  which 
rivers  it  Is  connected  by  the  Navi'uliu  Oranite  and  other 
canals,  150  ni.  W.  Venice,  and  79 in.  E.N.E.  Turin  :  lat. 
4:-)'-  28'  10"  N.,  long.  9<^  II'  30"  E.  Pop.,  in  1837, 145,500, 
including  only  the  inhab.  of  the  city-proper;  but,  with 
the  immediate  suburbs,  171,208;  and  including  the  gar- 
rison and  str,mger8,  about  18,"),uoo.  {B<Tiihaiis.)  It  is 
nearly  circular  ;  and  is  surrounded, except  on  the  N.W., 
by  a  bastioncd  wall  of  little  strength,  and  broad  ramparts, 
pmnted  with  trees,  and  about  10  m.  in  circuit.  The  area 
thus  enclosed  comprises,  however,  not  only  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  but  a  number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
city-proper,  or  closely  peopled  part  in  the  centre,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  canal  nearly  5  m.  in  eirc.  Like  oilier  old 
cities,  it  is  irregularly  laid  nut,  and  most  of  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  w  inding ;  but  it  has  some  noble  thorough- 
fares, and  is  generally  extremely  well  paved.  Upon  the 
whole.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  must  pleasing  cities  of 
Europe.  "Milan,"  says  Von  Baumer, -stands  in  a  sea  of 
green  trees,  as  Venice  in  a  sea  of  green  waters.  In  the 
latter  city  every  thing  reminds  yon  of  the  past,  as  tlie 
great  and  linportant  period ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
present  is  full  of  life,  and  all  that  belongs  to  antiquity  is 
thrown  into  the  background.  Every  thing  reminds  one 
that  Milan  is  a  gri^tt  central  point  oi'  wealth  and  activity. 
No  signs  of  decay,  no  unoccupied  people,  unless  in  the 
upper  classes,  where  tiie  possession  of  fortiiiK^  invites  to 
the/rtc  nicnie,  which,  in  Venice,  goes  hand  In  hand  w  ith 
wretchedness  and  want.  In  \'eiiice.  and  also  in  Verona, 
each  house  is  built  according  to  individual  fancy  or  con. 
venience,  and  the  gre.itest  variety  of  architecture,  and 
the  most  wiinto  i  deviiitions  from  all  law,  order,  or  har- 
mony, are  seen.  In  Jlilan,  on  Ihe  contrary,  every  build- 
ing IS  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  scrupulously  ke|>t  m 
repair  i  and  not  the  least  symptom  is  to  be  seen  of  a  poor 
or  declining  pop.,  so  evident  Is  everywhere  the  progress 
of  improvenient."  (.ItiilynHd  the  Italians,  i.  100.) 

The  principal  piiblli'  edifice  is  the  cathedral  ■,  an  im- 
mense and  iiii|iosing  Gothic  structure,  inferior  in  size 
only  to  St.  Peti-r's,  Home,  and  St,  Paul's,  London.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  square,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  is  built  wholly  of  white  marble. 
It  was  begun  by 'John  (ialeazzo,  first  Duke  of  Milan,  in 
1385;  but  on  so  large  a  sc.ile,  that  it  is  not  yet  quite 
finished  ;  and,  from  having  been  continued  liy  liiany  dif- 
ferent architects,  of  adverse  tastes,  it  has  a  great  admix- 
ture of  styles.  Its  principal  facade  has  a  fine  general 
effect ;  but  it  presents  the  incongruity  of  Grecian  door- 
ways and  windows  introduced  into  a  liotliic  front.  The 
entire  hiiildinir  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  its 
length  Internally  is  493  ft. ;  width,  177  ft.  ;  total  length 
of  the  transept,  iMS  ft.  10  in.  ;  height  of  the  nave,  l.'il  ft. 
11  In.  i  height  to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  247  ft.  ;  do.  to 
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the  top  or  the  spire  <in(]  stiittic,  350  ft.  There  arc  52 
piers,  OH  pinnacles,  .ind,  inside  ant)  out,  no  fewer  tlian 
4,40()  statues.  IH'mcI's  Letters  of  an  Architect,  p.  2117.) 
In  fretworli,  carving,  anil  statues,  it  goes  beyond  all 
rhtirclies  in  the  world,  St.  I'eter's  itself  not  excepted. 
"  Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches, 
the  lustre  of  its  walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled 
with  marble  figures,  give  it  an  apnearance  novel  even 
In  Italy,  and  sinuularly  m.-yestic.  (Classical  Tour, 
S;c.,  Iv.7, 8.)  In  this  cathedral  there  is  no  screen,  and 
the  chancel  is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from  the  nave 
only  by  its  elevation.  Neither  are  there  any  chapels, 
properly  so  called  ;  and  the  high  altar  stands,  as  in  the 
lioman  Basilica,  and,  indeed,  in  all  ancient  churches, 
before  the  choir,  and  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
The  pillars,  or  rather  clusters  of  pillars,  which  support 
the  vault,  though  above  !)0  ft.  in  height,  are  only  8  tit.  in 
diameter,  from  which  comparative  tliinness  they  scarcely 
conceal  any  part  of  the  interior  from  the  eye.  The 
pavement  Is  of  dltlerent  coloured  marbles,  disposed  in 
various  ligures.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
anil  olwlisk,  which  last  was  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  IHtli  century,  adding,  however,  little  to  the  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  the  edillce.  On  the  top  is  the  tigure 
of  the  Virgin,  to  wliom  the  church  is  dedicated.  In  a 
subterraneous  chapel  immediately  beneath  the  ilnme  is 
the  shrine,  enclosing  the  remainsof  St. t:harlesUorronieo, 
nrcliliishop  of  Milan  in  the  Itith  century,  to  which  nume- 
rous pilgrims  resort.  On  Ihe  whole,  however,  the  citlie- 
dral  is.  liolli  internally  and  externally,  overladen  witli  or- 
nainent.>i ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  rcm<»val  of 
2,IK)ilur.'l,0()t)  of  its  statues  would  be  a  signal  improvement; 
but,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  certainly  the  linest  (lothic  e(li> 
lice  in  Italy  ;  >tnd.  In  tlie  opinion  of  some  travellers,  the 
linest  church  after  St.  I'eter's. 

Several  other  chiirclies  in  Milan  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  tirst  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  scene  of  in.iiiy  eccle- 
siastical councils  and  civil  ciniHicts.  and  in  which  the 
Ciernian  emperors  usually  received  thi'  Lombard  crown. 
It  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  possilily  some  remains  of  tlie 
original  editiee, erected  by  St.  Ambrose  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  may  form  part  of  the  modern  builil- 
Ing  ;  but  the  bronze  doors,  and  the  court  in  front,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
iltli  century :  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
having  any  character  of  architecture,  ;ippears  to  be  of  the 
same  period.  This  churcli  is  divided  iiy  are.'idei  into  a 
nave  ami  two  aisli's,  and  vaulted  in  nearlv  the  same  man- 
ner as  Ihe  church  of  the  Carthusians  at  Itome  (the  gre.it 
liall  of  Diocletian's  baths).  Among  its  curiosities  are 
Ihe  tombs  of  St.  .\mlirose  and  other  saints,  some  (ireek 
inosales,  old  paintings  in  stucco,  sarcophagi  of  consider- 
able anli(|uity.  and  a  l.irge  lirazcn  serpent,  s.iid  to  be  that 
fabr:catc<t  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  !  The  churches  of 
St. Victor,  St.  Mark.  San  t'el-  ..  St.  Ijistorglo,  llie  Ma- 
ilotniu  della  4ira/.l:i.  X-e..  are  among  the  h.indsoinest 
or  most  rciiiarkat)le  in  Milan,  and  some  of  tliein  are 
iidonied  witli  rare  works  of  art.  Kiistiice,  however,  not- 
withstanding his  disposition  to  eulogise,  says  thai  many 
of  Ihe  churches  "  lose  much  of  their  iniyesly,  and  even  of 
Ihrir  iM-auty.  by  Ihe  profusion  of  rich  and  splendid  de> 
eoralions  thai  encumber  Ihem.  The  materials  of  all  are 
cosily,  llie  arrangement  of  most  is  lanteless  ;  yet  llierf! 
an*  few  which  do  lint  prcsciu  some  object  of  curiosity 
worthy  ofa  visit."  ( ('/(U.vuvi/  Tutir,  i\.  i7  )  The  slerple 
ol  SI.  lioiliard  i«  a  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  Ihe  I  lib  century. 

In  the  old  Diiniinican  convent  is  tlie  f.inious  C,  naculo. 
or"  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci.  This  niagiiitlcint  work 
lias  snlfiTed  severely  Iroin  damp  anil  age.  anil.  also,  as  Is 
.'illi'geil,  through  llie  wanlomicss  of  the  I'ri'ncli  soldicis 
and  prisoners  wliin  lliry  weri'  <|>i.'irtcri'il  tii  the  boilil- 
liig.  Iliil  what  lii'tler  coiiM  be  evpeetcd  (mm  coiniiion 
soldiers,  when  a  superior  of  the  i-onvciil  did  not  hesitate 
to  cut  away  llie  feet  of  ilii.'  prim  ipal  ligiire,  that  n 
diioru.iy  might  be  helglileiu'd  !  It  (xcupies  one  side  of 
the  relecloM.  and  is  about  .'10  ft.  in  biiglli.  by  l.^  in 
heiglit,  It  lias  been  so  olten  repaired  iniil  retouched, 
II, .It  It  is  now  iM'.irl>  in  tin'  condition  id'  Sir  Jolin 
tiillei's  silk  stiK  kings:  three  of  the  ,i|>i>>lU's' heads  iiri' 
h.ild  to  be  all  that  reni.iliis  iif  the  original  work,  and 
eieii  lliey  owe  their  colouring  to  the  pencil  of  iislorirs. 
Morghen's  ailtiiirable  eiigr.iving  gives  now,  perh.ips,  the 
best  I  lea  ot  the  pli  Inri'  and  of  tlie  genius  ol  Ihe  painter. 
On  the  wall  oppinlte  Ihe  "  Last  Sapper'  is  a  Iresco.  by 
Moliilarra.  .Ill  artist  of  the  l'<lh  unlury;  mole  curious 
on  111  I  ooni  ol  its  age.  than  remark. ible  Im  be.iilty. 

Tile  Hoyal  I'al.ii  e  | /'i//,(jt'< «/.  /  1'.  rril,  now  Ihe  resl- 
ih'iiieol  the  vicrroy  iif  Austrian  lliily.  a  nolile  «triii  lure 
ItiiiitniK  Ihe  sipi.ire  ot  till'  calliedrid.  w.i^  erected  b>'  Ihe 

I' lend the  site  ol  the  nld  Slorsn  pal.iie.     Il  has  nii- 

niiTHiis  spai  Inns  iiparlinenls,  and  ^fiiiie  .iilniiiiible  ttescoes 
li\  Appi.ihl.  The  lloors  are  lieaiitilolty  ml. ltd,  ami  H<itne 
of  the  iiioiiis  are  liiing  with  liolii  Ho  l.ipestry  i  Iml  the 
ni.ihiiiilii  eiit  p.iintlngs,  lepri'si  iitiiig  (he  exploits  of  Sa- 

IHilriiM.  (I)a(  (nnnei  Iv  del 'it.Ui'd  the  (wn  huge  s^llnims, 
mvu   bccu   rciiiuuii.     ihe  gwvcriinient,  JudUial,  and 


archiepiscopal  palaces,  the  city-hall  or  mansion-Iinuse, 
'  the  mint,  and  the  ciistom-houie  and  treasury,  are  amoni; 
the  other  principal  edifices.  The  large  hospital  {Ospc- 
dale  Grande),  Is  of  much  greater  extent  than  Bethlehem 
Hospital  in  London ;  being  about  880  ft.  in  length,  by 
3(i(l  It.  in  depth,  and  inclosing  several  open  courts.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  is  under  excel- 
lent regulations.  It  was  founded  by  Francis  Sforza  in 
the  15th  century,  and  was  left  by  one  individual  4,(HK),n0O 
livres  (about  12(I,0(W.),  and  by  another  three  fourths  of 
that  amount.  It  is  <ipcn  to  all  applicants,  whatever 
their  country,  religion,  or  disorder :  attached  to  it  is 
a  dispensary,  whence  medicines  are  distributed  to  the 
poor  gratis,  on  the  specification  of  any  physician.  The 
most  extensive  building  in  Milan  is,  however,  the 
Lazaretto,  beyond  the  walls,  also  founded  in  the  IStli 
century,  fur  tnose  infected  with  the  plague.  It  consists 
of  four  ranges  of  building,  about  1,2()U  ft.  each  in  length, 
inclosing  an  area  of  more  than  30  acres.  The  city 
abounds  in  charitable  Institutions,  including  several 
other  hospitals,  four  asylums  for  poor  chiUfren,  two 
workhouses,  a  government  loan-bank,  in  a  magniScent 
edillce  built  in  14!H>,  &c.  {Uesterr.  Nat.  Kncyc.) 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Milan,  especially  to 
strangers,  is  the  famous  Teatro  della  Seala.  'lliis, 
which  is  the  largest  theatre  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and, 
next  to  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  the  largest  in  Italy,  has  (i 
tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  the  pit,  which  accommodates 
8(10  visiters.  Simond  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  this  theatre.  "  The  house,  which  is  certainly 
very  tine,  exceeds  perhaps  any  in  Paris  or  London,  anil 
the  full  band  in  the  orchestra  lilled  it  well.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  Happing  of  doo.'s,  incessantly  opening  and  shut- 
ting, the  walking  to  and  fro  over  that  |iart  of  the  pit 
which  is  without  seats,  .tiid,  <ibove  all,  the  universal  chat- 
tering, overpowered  the  music.  Disappointed  In  our 
expectations  of  hearing  this,  and  finding  our  attention  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage  altogether  fruitless,  wo 
turned  to  ttie  spectators,  and  observed  that  Ihe  boxes, 
whidi  are  little  rooms  very  neatly  fitted  up,  had,  by  de- 
grees, lilled  with  company  ;  and  "he  lights  in  some  of 
them  (lor  there  were  none  in  the  house  except  the  row 
of  lamps  on  the  stage)  enabled  us  to  see  the  people  ri>- 
ceiving  company,  taking  refreshments,  gesticulating  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  laughing.  In  those  boxes 
where  there  were  no  lights,  the  company  remained  in- 
visible, and  a  sort  of  rAmru-truro  iiervaded  the  fore  part 
of  the  house.  Uut,  when  the  ballet  liegan,  the  gener.il 
hubbub  at  once  ceased,  niid  heads  suddenly  iiopped  nut, 
cards  and  conversation  being  suspendeil  to  look  at  the 
dimcing.  This,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Paris 
or  London,  evidently  (lossessed  attractions  superior  to 
those  of  music,  whicli  was  no  sooner  resumed,  arter  tlio 
ballet,  than  the  noise  beg.in  again  as  before.  A  box  .it 
the  opera,  holding  M  persons,  of  whom  4  only  can  see, 
costs  II  trams  ;  and  3  aildilionul  francs  are  paid  by  each 
iierson  for  his  ticket  of  adiiiission."  (  Travels,  p.  17,  Is.) 
There  are  8  other  theatres,  'i  of  w  hich  are  open  for  per- 
formances in  the  day-time. 

Milan  has  many  spacious  and  extensive  barracks, 
nearly  all  of  which  lire  in  the  \V,  suburbs.  The  largest, 
ir  Ciiserna  (Irande,  occupies  an  area  of  about  '.KKI  It.  in 


iengtli,  by  7(111  ft.  in  width,  having  in  front,  and  on  eltlii  r 
side  tlie  f'oro  (Foru-Himaparte),  an  espianiule,  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  i'l  elegant  public  walki.     Hehind 


the  Caserna  is  a  large  oiieii  space,  called  the  Place  of 
Arms  (Piatxa  d'Artiii),  from  which  the  Simplon  road 
opens  by  Ihe  Arro  delta  I'nee,  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
erected  in  modern  limes.  Tills  arch,  coniniem  ed  ill  IHI17 
and  finished  In  1h.'I7,  designed  and  iirincijially  cnm|>le(eil 
by  Ihe  .Mariiuis  Cagnola,  is  altogether  in  marble,  rli'lily 
.idorned  hIIii  statues  and  bas-rellers.  It  Is  nearly  l\h. 
Ill  Iengtli.  i'i  ft  in  depth,  ami  71  tX.  in  helglit  ;  but  (o 
till-  snmnilt  of  the  principal  statue  is  !IH  tl.  I'oiirfbitiil 
Corinthian  cnltimns  decorate  either  trout  ;  and  on  the 
lop  a  lironze  herald  of  victory  stands  at  each  angle  ;  and 
l.icing  Ihe  city  Is  n  collossai  bronie  statue  of  Pe.ice,  In  a 
car  drawn  liy  li  horses.  (In  another  side  of  the  I'lmni 
d'  Aniii  Is  the  aniphllhcnlre,  built  by  the  I' reiieli  in  jNii;. 
a  poor  Imitation  of  the  antii|iie  structures  of  the  saine 
kind.  It  Is  nearly  .'Iiln  yards  in  length,  by  lli'<  in  lireailtli, 
and  is  capable  id  aci  onniUKlating  IIII.ISHI  speiialors.  It 
ni.iy  be  inaile  an  ainphitlieatre,  a  ciiciis,  or  a  tmunuichui, 
"  (or  I  liarioteers  tn  ilrive,  and  alhleta'  to  wrestle,  and  .1 
navy  In  give  battle  on  an  ocean  I  It.  dceii ;  lor  the  are.i 
cniild  Ih<  laid  under  water  at  pleasure,  /he  walls  of  Ww- 
eiinnterlelt  of  Ittim.'in  work  are  sc.ircely  U'>  ft.  high  ;  ard 
llieir  thin  racing  of  stone,  already  giving  way.  shows  llie 
riibbi-li  iniderneath  Hut  the  pilice  anneneil  in  il,i. 
circus  is  adiirned  with  cnhinins  ni  red  granite,  of  gri  it 
sl/e,  and  each  made  of  a  single  1  lock.  It  is,  in  every 
respect,  as  beaulUnl  iis  the  resl  is  pallty  and  mn- 
lemiitltile  "     {Siiiiiiiid.  p.  I!i.) 

The  private  palaces  of  Milan  have  received  Utile  notice 
finni  travellers,  but  sntiie  have  considerable  elecini  e  i» 
the  I'.ll.urn  III  Iginlosn,    fnrillerly  llie  villa  III    Na|iiile 

HiiU  ulterwitrUt  the  rcsideiite  ul  I'rliitv  Euuiiie  Ucau- 
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MILAZZO. 

harnois,  the  Scrbelloni,  VittI,  Marino,  and  Visconti 
jialaces,  &c.  Besides  the  Arco  della  Pace,  the  city  is  en. 
tercd  by  10  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  Orientate  is  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable. 

Milan,  though  less  striking  in  its  general  appearance 
than  Turin  or  Genoa,  is  much  richer  in  objects  of 
varied  Interest,  art,  and  science.  The  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary, founded  in  1609  by  Card.  V.  Borromeo,  com- 
prises, .iceording  to  the  Austrian  Encycl.,  9&.IX)()  printed 
vols,  and  15,0tH)  MSS.  Many  of  the  latter  are  highly 
valuable,  including  the  note-book  of  I^eonardo  da 
A'inci,  some  MSS.  supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the 
4tli  ce-.itury,  containing  fragments  of  Cicero's  lost 
orations  discovered  by  Mail.  Attached  to  the  library 
is  a  hail  of  painting,  with  several  fine  works  by  Ti- 
tian. Da  Vinci,  Lumi,  Albano,  &c.,  and  sketches  by 
y,uphael,  Pictro  de  Cortona,  Carravaggio,  &c.  The 
Jlrera,  formerly  the  princi|ial  establishment  of  the  Umi- 
linnli,  is  now  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Itoyal  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  has  a  noble  collection  of  pic- 
tures by  almost  all  the  first  and  second-rate  mi\sters  of 
Italy,  collections  of  casts  and  engravings,  rooms  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  proiliice  of  the  useful  arts,  a  wcll- 
liinilshed  observatory,  a  good  library,  and  a  botanic 
(.'iirden.  Many  of  the  private  collections  in  art  and 
literature  are  excellent;  in  the  Trivulzio  palace  Is  a 
lilirary  of  IIO.OOO  printed  vols,  .ind  many  MSS.,  acon- 
siilerable  collection  of  coins,  and  many  curious  relics  of 
antiiiuity. 

Milan  is  the  seat  of  government  for  Austrian  Italy, 
ami  of  the  provincial  assembly,  the  court  of  appeal, 
and  high  criminal  court  of  Lombarily.  It  is  the  resi- 
ilince  of  a  delegate,  and  an  archbisho|)'s  see ;  and  has 
2  iyceums,  6  gymnasiums,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  high 
leiiiale  school,  many  primary  schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
.school,  colleges  of  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary  sur- 
j;cry,  and  architecture,  a  military  geographical  institute, 
xiirious  societies  of  literature,  agrlcu'ture,  «c. ;  and  a 
triliiinal  of  commerce. 

nils  city  s  he  centre  .ind  most  important  emporium 
of  the  silk  fiad,  of  Lombarily.  Not  only  do  the  trans- 
actions of  the  I, onibardo- Venetian  provinces  in  silk 
rriitre  In  re,  but  many  of  the  neighbouring  states  either 
sill  their  silk  In  Milan,  or  remit  it  thither  in  tran.<iit  to 
Ihreign  countries  ;  and  this  is  the  case,  not  for  raw  silk 
alone,  but  also  for  organzine  ami  tram.  Knglisli  houses, 
ill  iiartirular,  frequently  make  their  advances  at  Milan 
III  the  consignees  of  silk.  The  i.|iinnlng  .'uid  throwing 
of  silk  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  the  city  and  its 
iiiiinediate  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  its  throwlng- 
iiiills  have  steam-engines.  ( Wounii/j's  lli/mrls.)  Vel- 
vils,  silks,  ribands,  lace,  cotton  stiifl's,  car|iets,  artlllcl.il 
lliiwcrs,  pa|ier,  Kolilsniiths'  Wi\res,  glass,  felt  hats,  leather, 
iirtlienware,  chocolate,  Kc,  are  exclusively  made  in 
.Milan,  and  it  has  a  royal  tobacco  ni.uiulactory.  In 
iiilditloii  to  silk,  Milan  has  an  extensive  commerce  In 
I iie  itiid  Parmesan  cheese,  and  Is,  next  to  Vi'iilce,  the 
larirest  book  mart  in  Italy.  As  a  place  of  residence,  it 
It, IS  the  advantages  of  cheap  and  |ih'ntll'ul  provisions, 
I'viry  facility  for  study  and  amusement,  a  well.regu- 
l.ili'il  iiollce,  and  polite  society.  Anniii);  its  drawliaeks, 
are  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  fogs  of  the  autumn  ;  the 
rllmate  is.  however,  considered  healthy. 

MiiliiiliiiiHtn,  sii|i|iose<l  to  have  lieen  founded  by  the 
liisiilirlan  (iaiils,  was  annexed  to  the  Itonian  dominions 
l)v  Scliiio  Nasica,  nnriii  I'll  li.r.  In  the  Ith  century,  It 
h'l'lil  the  rank  of  the  sixth  city  In  th.'  Kimian  empire  ; 
iiiiil  is  one  of  thi'  few,  in  Italy,  which  have  siirvlviil 
the  ilevastallons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  brought  down 
lis  crli'hrltv  to  nioilerii  times.  It  retains,  however,  but 
li'U  aiitlijullles  ;  the  only  gmiil  siieciineii  of  am  lent  Hii- 
iiiiiii  arciiitectiire  reniainiiig  being  a  range  of  Hi  beau- 
tlliil  Corinthian  coliiinn«,  with  their  architrave,  liilore 
till'  I'liiiri'li  lit  San  Lorenio.  In  the  TJIh  century,  Milan 
«.is  the  caiiltal  of  a  repiihllc.  and  It  siihseiinently  Imm  aine 
ilii'  capital  III  a  diicliy.  In  the  faiiillies  iil  Visconti  and 
."slnrri.  Atler  the  li.it'tle  of  I'avia  It  was  helil  by  Spain, 
until.  Ill  1711,  It  was  cnleil  to  Ail>lria.  The  I'riiiih 
took  it  ill  li'.Hi.  and  again  In  IMKi.  alter  the  liattle  of 
.Manniiii.  I'niler  their  guvernmiMit  II  »  is  al  llrst  the 
i.i|illal  lit  the  Cis.'ilplne  n  |iiihlic.  ami,  fro  i  IHO/i  In  1MI4. 
It  Has  (lie  cai'llal  of  the  klii»tilom  of  llalv.  Milan  has 
Kivi'ii  birth  til  many  illslin^iilshed  InillMiliiiils,  among 
lOniiii  may  lie  sprcilied  the  illustrious  jLiiiilir  l.eoiiarilo 
lit  \  Mirl  ;  the  niatheniatirriii  Cavalii'i'i;  llrccaria,  the 
.intlior  nf  till'  celrtiraleil  treatise  on  Cinnes  and  Piiiilsh- 
iMi'iits  ;  Sl|.'iiiira  .Akhi'si.  laniiiiH  lor  lnr  inalhemallcal 
.iM'l  sririitllle  attalnineiits  ;  the  pnels  Parlnl  and  Mail- 
/niil,  \i\  There  a|ipears  to  In'  no  t'oiiiiii.itlun  lnr  the 
•latrnieiit  that  Valerius  Maxliniis  «as  a  native  of  Milan. 
I /.'iK^ici' ,  ('/>i.«,«iivi/  I'litir,  Iv.  I~:iii.  :  SimioiiVt  Tnii'. 
Ill  ll4llll,'.<-'Ji.  ;  WinHl'n  l.illilf  ,'l  III)  lirlillnt.  VH' 
'-'.'I  ;  )'i>r«y>A  ,'  'iiM  lliiUDiir.  Iliilii  nnil  llii  lliilmnf, 
I  imi—li'j;  (rnmi-rn  .lnr.  I(,ili/.\.':<l.^-i  ;  Hirnhnut ; 
li'>ii  rr.  \(il.  /.'wcyr..  ffc.) 

MII.^/.ZO.  or  MI'.l.AZZ)  (an.   Mifir).  n  fortllled 
s  .1  ji.irl  lawn  on  the  N.  coast  iii  Hivlly.  '.itiml.  of  Mcs- 
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sina,  cap.  canton,  on  the  K.  side  of  an  elevated  nar- 
row promontory,  at  the  liottom  of  a  bay  'ib  m.  W.  bv 
S.  the  Faro  point  of  Sicily ;  lat.  of  lighthouse  38°  l.S' 
58"  N.,  long.  1.5°  14'  10"  K.  Pop.,  in  1831,  !),-.iO«. 
It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  both  of 
which  are  irregularly  built ;  and  though  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  large  eillHces,  none  of  them  are  remarkable. 
"  The  churches,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, arc  generally  mean,  ai:d  the  convents  poor  and 
dirty  ;  the  prison  is  a  tilthy  sink  ;  the  public  hospital  is 
badly  provided  ;  and  the  nwnte-di-pieta  languishes  in 
bad  hands."  I  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  IIIH.)  The  town  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  fortirications  ;  being  so  strong, 
by  nature  and  art,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Gibraltar  of  Sicily.  Besides  subordinate  fortifications,  it 
has  a  citadel  on  the  highest  point  of  the  promontory, 
320  ft.  above  the  sea,  commanding  the  town  and  the  port. 
Beneath  it  is  a  spacious  grotto,  called  the  Cave  of  Ulysses. 
The  promontory  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  stee|i  rocks, 
inaccessible  from  the  sea;  and  might,  according  to  Capt. 
Smyth,  be  easily  rendered  ini|iregnablc.  In  the  lower 
town  Is  the  fountain  of  Mylas,  one  of  those  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,,  lib.  xxxl.  cap.  4.)  as  existing  in  this 
part  of  Sicily,  the  witters  of  which  (in  consequiMice, 
perhaps,  of  tfie  melting  of  snow)  are  most  abundant  in 
summer. 

Milazzo  is  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant.  Its 
Inhab.  are  occii|iied  chiefly  in  the  tunny  fishery,  and  in 
the  export  of  wine,  silk,  fruit,  rags,  snap,  white  and  red 
argols,  corn,  olive  and  linseed  oils,  and  vino  rollo  i  the 
last  is  a  cordial  made  by  boiling  must  with  potash.  Its 
trade  is  prlnci|ially  w  ith  M.arsellles,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa. 
Its  bay  is  large  and  the  water  dee|i  Ships  may  anchor 
abreast  of  the  town  in  from  10  to '25  fathoms  still' mud, 
about  ^m.  from  the  shore. 

The  Gulpli  of  Milazzo  (an.  Basilicus  Sinus),  between 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  and  ('a|ie  Itasa- 
ciilino,  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  important  naval 
conflicts  The  first  of  these  ociiirred  ntiiw  'iM  n.  c, 
when  the  consul  Duillliis  defeated  a  Carthaginian  tleet, 
and  showed  his  coimtryiiien  how  to  conquer  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land.  Another  and  far  more  liii|iiirtant  con- 
test, which  Infliii'iiced,  Imleeil,  in  no  small  degrei',  the 
fate  of  the  lloinan  world,  took  |ilace  in  this  f'ul|ih  iniiiu 
31  II.  r..  when  the  fleet  of  the  younger  Pom|iey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  and  all  but  destroyed,  by  Octaviiis  Ciesar, 
or  rather  bv  his  general,  Agrip|ia.  (.Anci<nl  Universal 
History,  xill.  4.Vt.  Hvo.  eil.,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to.)  A  third  action  took  jilace  here  in  88!),  be- 
tween the  fleet  of  the  Saracens  and  that  of  the  Greek 
emperor  Basilius. 

MILHOKNK-POItT,  a  decayed  bor.,  maiket-town, 
and  (lar.  of  Kngland,  cii.  .Somerset,  liiintl.  llorethonie, 
on  the  Ivel,  '28  in.  F.  by  S.  'I'aunton,  and  108  m.  W.S.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  .'l.l.'iO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  'i.VfJ'i. 
The  town,  though  considerably  enlarged  and  iin|iroved 
within  the  last  I'i'W  years,  is  very  irregulnrlv  hiillt,  con- 
sistiiig  chiefly  of  detached  houses,  and  having  I  he  a|i|iear- 
ance  of  a  mere  village.  An  ancient  guildhall  stands  in 
the  High  Street,  and  near  It  is  the  niarket-hoiise.  now 
converted  Into  warehouses.  The  chiirch,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure.  Is  siiniioiinted  by  a  massive  square 
tower,  supported  by  two  pointed  and  two  semicin-iilar 
arches:  the  living  Is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gilt  oi  the  .Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey.  The  Wesleyan  Methoilists  and  llii|itlsts 
have  likewise  their  respeitive  |ilaceB  of  wiirslii|i,  with  at- 
tached Siinday-srliools.  Milborne-port  had  fiiriiierly  con- 
siderable niAiiurai'tiires  of  dowlas,  ticking,  and  sail-rloth, 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  glove  trade, 
however,  was  Introdiiieil  here  friini  Veo\il  alioiit  '2•^yl■ar^ 
ago  ;  and  it  is  staled  In  Hull's  Hisliiiy  of  llie  tlli'iu-  Iraili; 
liiihllshed  In  \KU  l|i.  74.1.  that  aliniit  '}.^.i'(Hi  duziii  |iiilrs 
were  then  annually  |>ri>ilui'i'd  ;  ami  that  gieal  rlliirts  had 
been  iiiaile  by  seieral  iiiti'lligeiit  and  )iei  seveiiiiu  maiiii- 
fai'liirers  to  eijiial  the  I  rem  li  in  this  ile|iaitnieiit.  mid 
that  III  some  kliiils  of  gloves  tliev  hail  siicceeileil.  Tlio 
market  is  ilisiiseil  ;  hut  lairs  are  lielil  lor  cattle  anil  pciU 
larv  lllm•.^.  a'lil  ()i  I.  .'."i. 

^lilll|lrm  -|Mirt,  «hli  li,  at  the  lime  of  the  Norin:m  I'on- 
(jUest,  had  a  liiarki-t  ami  .511  hiiriiesses,  Is  a  bnr.  Iiy  iire- 
scri|itliiii,  and  sent  '2  iiieins.  to  the  11.  of  1'.,  with  sonui 
interrii|>tloii,  frmii  the  reign  of  l',il»iird  I.  dnin  lo  the 
III  hum  .\i'l.  Iiy  u  liii'li  it  was  ilislram  hised.  It  hail  luen 
for  i\  li'iiglhened  perioil  a  niere  iioniliiallon  hiir. 

MILDF  Nil  AM.,  a  market- 1  mm  ami  |iar  of  l^iiyl.ind, 
hiiml.  Laiklonl,  en.  .Siillolk.  on  the  l.aik,  :i;l  in.  N.W. 
Ijiswlcli.  and  III  in.  N.N.I..  I.omloii.  Ananrpar  I'l.'IO 
acres,  roji..  In  |h;(I.  ;i,2ii7.  Tiie  tiivMi  i«  of  rnii-iilri  nMe 
extent,  anil  »il!  luiill,  loiisistiiig  ot  sivi  rat  ih  tai  lied 
streets,  or  rotrs.  tli.it  foiin.  as  It  were,  a  seiies  of 
little  tlllav,rs,  I'he  ihiirrh  Is  a  hir^e  ami  haiidsiiine 
structure,  Willi  a  lull  laiveil  rnif  .iml  lnftv  lower  :  the 
llvlii|(  Is  a  viiarane.  In  Mie  gill  ol  Mr  II.  Iliiiihiirv  the 
chief  himlowner  nf  the  (i.'ir.  The  Inh  ili.,  with  the  ex- 
ce|illnn  ol  a  h'vv  retail  tuiilrrs,  are  chiefly  engaged  In 
agrlriilliir.il  pursuit'.  I'lfly  se.iiliiiis  hir  the  Iniml.  nru 
belli  here.  M  iiKils  mi  Kiiilu  i  fiir  1  r  woi'l.  KM.  Id. 
\     1 
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MILETUS. 


MILETUS,  (Gr.  MiXr.nt),  «  onco  ramous  but  now 
ruined  city  of  Asia  Minor,  tlie  cap.  of  Ionia,  near  tlie 
nioiuli  of  tlie  Meander  (liod.  Mendere),  C5  m.  S. 
Smyrna.  Tliis  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  had  borne 
•everal  names  before  it  received  tliat  of  Miletus,  given 
to  it  by  Neli'us,  son  of  Codrus,  liing  of  Athens,  who 
conducted,  thither  a  colony  of  lonians,  .inno  1120  u.c. 
Few  cities  have  been  more  celebrated  for  their  popu- 
lation, wealth,  commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  citizens 
of  Miletus  early  ilistlnKUished  themselves  by  their  sidll 
in  navigation,  niui  still  more  by  the  number  of  the 
colonies  they  had  established  .liong  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  I'ropontis,  and  the  Kuxinc;  which  en- 
abled them  to  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in 
slaves,  whicli,  in  antiquity,  were  princip.iily  furnished 
by  the  coimtry  round  the  Kuxine,  as  well  as  the  tr.ide 
in  corn,  fish,  and  furs.  She  was  also  famous  for  her 
numerous  works  of  art,  the  magnlHeence  of  her  fes- 
tivals, and  the  luxury,  refinement,  and  opulence  of  her 
people.  Among  her  most  illustrious  citizens  were  the 
venerated  names  of  Thales,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece  ; 
Ilecatcus,  one  of  the  must  ancient  historians ;  the  phi- 
losophers Aiiaximandur  and  Anaximenes:  (.'adnnis,  the 
first  who  wrote  in  prose,  and  Timotlieus,  a  famous 
nuisician  and  poet.*  She  also  gave  hirth  to  Aspnsia,  tlic 
most  ao'implished  and  celebrated  of  courteiiaiis ;  and 
Venus  liad  nowhere  more  ninnerous  and  beautiriil 
priestesses.  Miletus  «<'ts,  In  fact,  the  Athens  of  Ionia, 
Ufbi'm  quondfitn  loniiV  totitis  bctli  pticisijuc  artibus  pn'n- 
ci/mn.   (  Mila.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.) 

Near  the  Posidcuni  I'riiiiwtilorium  (hod.  Cape  Ar- 
bora),  about  12  m.  S.  by  \V.  Miletus,  was  >in  oracle  and 
splendid  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed  DidyniKus,  This 
temple  having  Ijeen  burnt  down  by  Xcrxo,  was  rebuilt 
on  a  still  more  magnilirent  scale,  by  the  MlU-sians.  I'art 
of  the  ruins  yet  remain  ;  and  "tlie  columns  are  .so  exqui- 
sitely fine,  the  marble  mass, so  v.ist  anil  noble,  that  it 
is  impossible,  perhaps,  tn  imaghie  greater  beauty  'iiid 
ni.ijesty  of  ruin."  (Vhanitler.)  Miletus  had  also  within 
her  territory.  Mount  I.atmos,  fammis  for  the  lovi's  of 
Kndymion  and  Di.ina  ;  and  the  foniilaiii  Hyblis,  so  called 
from  the  unhappv  sister  of  Anollii,  uho  here  expired  of 
love  and  grief.     iOuidti  Mel.  lib.  ix.  lin.  4."i>,  \e.) 

But  quantum  mulalui !  Miletus  is  now  a  mean  de- 
scrli'd  plare,  which  still,  however,  bears  the  name  of 
I'al.it,  or  I'alatia,  Mi'  I'aluics.  The  principal  existing 
memorial  of  her  ancient  grandeur  is  a  ruined  tlieatre, 
which  nUKt.  when  entire,  have  bi'en  a  niagiiiliient  struc- 
ture. It  is  4r<7ri.  in  front,  anil  is  visihle  at  a  great  dis- 
t.iiice.  The  site  of  the  aiu'liiit  city  is  encumhcreii  with 
helps  of  rublil»h,  and  ovenun  with  thickets,  iiiter>persed 
with  fragments  of  walls.  Iiroken  arches,  fallen  colninns, 
and  pedentals.  It  is  eviilent,  from  the  remains  of  a  num- 
ber of  niiiM|iies.  that  Mohammedanism  liad  once  llnil- 
rislied  hiM'e  ;  but,  witli  a  single  exciptiiin,  the  rnins 
seem  to  have  lielnnged  to  mean  and  paltry  structures. 

In  antiiiuity,  Miletus  underwent  many  vicissitudes. 
Hating  joliieil  in  the  revolt  "f  the  loni.iii  cities,  she  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  I'ersians,  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes,  anno  4'.I3  it.  i  .,  when  the  Inhab.  were 
obliged  to  I'vaciiate  their  eitv.  Hut  lieing  aftiTW.irds 
allowed  to  relnrn.  Miletus  again  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
distinction.  She  opposed  a  vigorous  resistanie  to  Alex- 
ander the  (ireat  \  but,  Insteail  oi  pnnishliig,  the  ciiii- 
*|neror  magnanimously  restor*'il  the  citv  lo  her  ancient 
treedom.  She  appears  to  have  Immii  jmlulgi'iitly  Ire.Ui  .1 
by  the  Kom.ins  ;  and  conliniii'd  to  be  a  coiisiileraiile 
city,  till  she  h'll.  in  an  evil  boor,  under  the  iiroiloiis  .nnl 
brutal  sway  of  lli<>  Turks,  vilio  lirst  s.u  kcil.  and  sob. 
seipii'Olly  destriiyi'il.  this  ancient  ]ihtry  iil  Imii  i  1  To 
ciioiplete  lier  niisliirtune,  her  port  u  now  almost  filled 
up. 

The  governmiMit  of  Miletus,  iiiil  of  the  otIiiT  cities  of  , 
Ionia,  was  ustially  oopolar  anil  repiibllran  ;  but,  like 
their  niolher  i  Itirs.  they  »ere  distracted  by  fuctlim.  and 
rrei|iiently  siibjei  led  In  ollgari  lis  or  tyrants.  Of  the 
Mili'slan  lyr.iiil".  till'  most  cilihrnti'il  «ai  Thrniiyliuliis, 
whiise  answer  In  Ihc  liii|nlry  nl  ririainler  oi  I  orinth 
ni.iy  In'  seen  In  .iinlulli  a  I'tililii.n.  lib   iii    cap.  10. 

Mili'tiis  and  till'  prim  Ipal  states  of  loiii.i  ini  lulling  the 
Islaliils  ol  (  hills  ami  S.iiii<i>.  biiiig  coniiii  tiil  by  llie  ties 
of  a  coinioii.i  origin  and  Inleienl,  were  in  the  habit  of 
semling  depiilli's  lo  a  general  ciiumll  or  as>i'inbly,  lo  di^- 
bale  and  detrriolne  upon   measures  lor  proniolirig  their 


union  .mil  secutitjr.  rhis  council  lint  at  I'.iiiiiinluto.  so 
c.illid  fiuin  the  i  iirnmslanri,  no  the  \.  siih  of  Mmint 
Mjiale,  oppiisile  Saioin,  about  midway  IhIhi  in  I  plioiis 
anil  Miletus;  ttie  plan*  was  regarilcil  as  satred,  .iiid  was 
pill  iridiT  the  etpeel.il  prnteiilon  iit  Nrlittine,  tin-  rhoseii 
giiaril  itii  and  ravmitile  illvinlly  i<(  the  limiims.  (Ihiiil 
/'iiniiiiiiMin.  Mill  in  nx"'.  •>  "*  "'  <"»  wimliii-  iiiiihIIiiIii, 
i/ii't'l  i'lim  fnmniHiiilif  liinri  iiitmit.  -■  ,U.  Ai,  ubi  Kiijirn  ; 
see  also  I'liny,    llitl.  Silt.   lib.  ^.  cap.   I'.i.  ;  and  llni. 

SI  Till,    lltiiMlino   itni^t   ni'l   \*  i  mifi 'I,, I  siitli    hi,   iinnicMkr 

wlx.^  iMiiWi  «  miImMi.Ii:  iI  llif-  li  K,.  tf  111*11  l<,  .Vl(  s.li«l<  I  I  III'  lirs-rtl.  mill 
»h,ir  wi.nilir^iil  |«,»ii,  «ii  III!  Mil.J  ,  l,.f  hciliii  .  iimI.I.  ,.I,  '|I„. 
1  illvt  Uli'tl^jtil  tu 'I  lit  4'S.     (I'l  vrii|'Alr  (  itiiiMt//',  .111.  riNl'<A.,   I 


MILO. 

dotu$,  lib.  i.  cap.  148.)  Thaies,  who  saw  tliat,  without  a 
more  intimate  union,  the  luniana  could  make  no  effectual 
resistance  to  foreign  aggression,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  establish  a  really  federal  system  of  government,  and  to 
concert  and  execute  their  public  measures  in  common. 
(Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  170.)  But  this  judicious  advice  was 
not  acted  upon ;  and  it  wa<  only  on  urgent  occasions,  such 
as  the  invasion  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians,  that  a  sense  of 
common  interest  and  danger  prevailed  over  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  made  any  considerable 
number  of  the  cities  act  in  unison. 

Most  commonly  the  debates  and  deciees  of  the  aa- 
semliled  deputies  seem  to  have  referred  only  to  matters 
connected  witli  religion,  precedence,  or  ceremony. 
This  appears  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
deputies  meeting  at  Paniunium,  when  the  Ionian  cities 
were  subject  to  the  Persians  and  others,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  independent.  ( For  farther  information  as  to 
Miletus,  see  Herodotus,  lib.  I.  caps.  142,  143.  148,  Kc, 
and  lib.  vi.  caps.  IK.  and  21.;  Strnbo,  lib.  xiv.;  Chand- 
ler's Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  caiis.  42,  43.  and  4.'). ;  .SV. 
Croij:,  rie  I'Elat  el  ilu  Sort  dcs  Anciennes  Colonies,  pp. 
22;i— 229.,  &c.) 

MILFOHU  HAVEN  is  an  extensive  basin,  or  Inlet 
of  the  sea,  deeply  indenting  tlie  S.  part  of  the  co.  Pem- 
broke, in  S.  Wales,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  safest  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  British 
dominions.  St.  Anne  s  Ile.ad,  forming  the  N.W.  extre- 
niity  of  the  entrance  to  the  Haven,  lat.  .51"  41'  N.,  long. 
,'.o  10'  2.V'  W.,  is  145  ft.  in  height,  and  is  surmounted 
by  two  liglil-houses,  with  tixed  lights, respectively  I.')  and 
4.' ft.  in  lieight.  The  entrance  is  aliout  Um.  inwidlh; 
what  may  be  called  the  Haven  is  from  lU  to  11  m.  in 
depth  ;  lint  it  branches  out  into  an  immense  number  of 
deep  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water  is  lieep  ;  and 
being  completely  land-locked, and  the  anchorage-ground 
of  the  very  best  description,  shiiis  ride  williin  the  Haven 
as  safely  as  if  they  were  in  dock.  At  springs  the  tides 
rise  from  2H  to  .'10  ft.,  afTordiiig  unusual  facilities  for  tliu 
repair  of  ships,  enabling  them  tn  get  to  sea  with  com- 
paratively little  dIHiculty,  and  to  sail  in  even  though  the 
wind  should  be  contrary.  It  may  be  entered  without  a 
pilot  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

MlLPOKii  Town,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  basin,  fi  m.  W. 
by  N.  St.  Anne's  Head,  was  founded  In  I7M.  It  Is  finely 
situated  ;  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  and  has  some  good  liuihllngs,  iniluding  a  hand- 
soine  church,  A  doikyard  constructed  here  in  17'.KI 
has,  however,  been  removed  to  Pater-Dcak.  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  haven,  and  the  town  has  not  Increased  In  the 
degree  that  was  anticipated.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  advantage  of  having  the  rendezvous  for  the  llertH  in 
stations  better  adapted  for  watching  the  coa.sts  of 
France  will  alw.'iys  prevent  Milhiril,  or  any  other  port 
on  the  haven,  from  attaining  that  Importance  as  a  naval 
depot  which  the  I'xcellencc  of  the  haven  niiglit  serin  lo 
Insure;  while  liie  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  connlry, 
and  the  u.nit  of  all  internal  communication  with  aiiy 
consiileralde  manufacturing  district,  have  prevenlcif, 
and  most  likely  villi  continue  to  prevent,  anv  of  the 
places  on   the   haven   from   iM-eoming  of  iniicn  con.si'- 

The    inail- 
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Rlll.HAr  (an.  .I'.milianuni),  a  town  of  I'rance,  ilep. 
Aveyriiii,  rap.  arriind..  on  the  Tarn.  3(1  in.  S.K.  llodi  z. 
Pop.,  Ill  IKIil.  11,437.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  lis 
streets,  though  narroH .  are  regular.  It  has  sever, il 
si|iiares  juid  pnlilic  foiintidiis,  and  a  good  lirid):e  iiter  the 
r.irn.  Few  vestiges  e\i>l  of  ils  aliclint  castle  and  walls  ; 
the  latter  wire  ileinolMieil  by  I.ouls  .Mil.  In  ID'.'ii,  allir 
vs  liiih.  says  Hugo,  t.a  vttle  lensa  de  s'liccM/irr  den  nfiivns 
,  fxtlitufuex  ou  rehtiiemes,  et  loniiut  tuim  neii  ejfiirtk  ec/.r  A- 
'eotnmen-e  el  t'liidiintnt',  ifiii  eti  onf  tint  la  villein  filii.i 
lielie  el  la  iilnn  iieiiplr  dit  difinrleiiiiiil.  It  prodniis 
woollen  cloth,  leallicr  and  liallnr  gloves,  silk  tHisI ;  ainl 
has  a  eoiislilerable  tr.iile  in  clierse,  timbir.  raltle,  Munl, 
almonds,  wine,  and  otliir  agrliiillural  proilurt>.  Il  Is 
the  seat  of  a  niiiit  nf  primary  Jurisilirlion.  a  lilhinial  and 
a  chamlHT  of  eominerce.  a  coinminial  rollege,  serietv  nf 
.igrh'iiltnre.  Ke.  :  II  was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  ul  the 
t'alvliiists  III  the  Irench  religious  wars. 

Mll.l.i:i>(ii:VII.I.F.a  loHiiorthe  r.S,  ol  N.  Anie. 
rira,  stall' (ieorgla,  nf  whiib  It  Is  the  can. ,  and  sent  nf 
^Mivernment,  on  the  Ocinii'e,  at  the  he.-id  of  the  stciin. 
liiiat  iiavigallon.  I,at.  33'  (.'  N  .  lolig,  h3  '^ii'  W,  Pop, I-'. 
iHi'in  2.IHSiaiid  3,INH<  |is  stale-house,  penlteiill.ir\.  iiml 
arsenal,  are  large  and  cnnspii  nous  buildings  ;  kihI  11  l>  i< 
si'vi  ral  I'lniri  lies,  ai'aileiiih's,  and  prlntlng-ollli  es  II  Is 
a  pliice  of  ili'posll  lor  lolliui,  and  has  some  trade  ;  bil 
In  this  re*pecl  il  lias  *ii-en  In  a  great  measure  siiperscili'l 
by  Mainli.  II  vlll.igi'  aliiiiit  30  in.  S.W,  (/,'n<^i  .li/ini- 
idnrt,  He. ) 

Mil, (Man.  U7iM).ini  islam!  of  the  Arrhlpelago,  l»'- 
longiiig  to  Griere,  III  the  group  of  llie  ceolral  <  yi  l.nli  s, 
Ihesiimmll  of  Miiniil  SI  I. has  ;  In  lis  SW,  angle.  V.KOill. 
above  the  se.i,  benin  '■>  >'>''  ■^'^    ■"'  ''<'*"  N ..  lonK  21'  2:)'  1 1' 
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MILTON. 

E.  Pop.  2,»00.?  This  island  Is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  clr-  ( 
cular  (Omnium  rolumlissima,  Hb.  iv.  cap.  12.) ;  but  it  H 
really  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  about  13  m.  in  length  ! 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  where  broadest  about  7  m.  across :  It 
is  indented  on  its  N.  side  by  a  spacious  bay,  stretching 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.  about  (i  m.,  which  has  deep  water 
throughout,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  asylums  for 
shipping  In  the  Levant.  This  Island  Is  obviously  of  vol- 
canic origin  :  Mount  Calanio,  indeed,  Is  at  this  moment 
n  seml.actlve  volcano,  emitting  smoke  and  sulphureous 
vapours  ;  In  many  places  the  earth  is  hot,  and  there  are 
numerous  hot  springs,  one  of  which.  In  a  natural  grotto, 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  sudatory.  It  also  furnishes 
abundant  supplies  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur,  and  salt. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  has  a  naked  and  sterile  appearance  \ 
but  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  are  extremely  fertile, 
such  small  portions  of  tliem  as  arc  cultivated  producing 
corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  In  the 
greatest  profusion,  in  point  of  fact,  however,  Milo  is 
now  almost  depopulated,  and  nearly  a  desert ;  a  result 
that  is  partly  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
the  badn<!ss  of  the  water,  which  is  generally  hracklsli, 
and  the  prevalence  of  malaria ;  but  far  more  to  the  in- 
tluence  of  that  brutallsing  despotism  under  wliich  it  has 
groaned  for  centuries,  Mllo,  the  capital,  situated  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Is  rendered  unhealthy  from  the 
vicinity  of  salt  marshes,  and  Is  an  inconsiderable,  wretch- 
ed  place. 

Castro,  another  town,  near  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, on  Its  E.  side,  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
hill,  the  houses  appearing  to  rise  above  the  roofs  of  eacli 
other.  A  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Castro,  near  the  shore, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Tlie  remains  of  a 
tlicatre,  built  of  large  masses  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
fragments  of  solid  wails  have  been  discovered,  lii  the 
vielnlty  are  numerous  catacomlis.  cut  in  the  porous  rock. 
(  Toiirnrjorl,  I'oyage  du  Levniit,  lettreiv.;  Olirur,  luii- 
pirc  Olhoman,  ii.  cap. !).  ;  Turner's  Turn-  in  the  Levant ; 
I'urdy's  Suiting  Directions  fur  the  Cjulp/i  of  I'enice,  S^c., 
p.  97.) 

■>c  of  this  once  famous  island. 
!«»  to  have  been  liidependcnt 
u     an  war.     The  most  pro- 
i      Mellans  were  descended 
s       ur     however  tliat  may  be, 
V  J    in    that    contest,  aiul 

lliiiugh  pressed  by  tlie  <\i.iienians  to  espouse  their  cause, 
declared  their  neutrality.  The  Athenians,  however, 
liavliig  the  command  ot  the  sea,  determined  to  coerce 
the  Mellans  into  suliinlssion  to  their  mandates  ;  and 
'.liough  thw  tlrst  expedition  sent  agidnst  them  failed  of 
its  object,  the  second  was  more  successful.  'I'liiieydides 
fjives  the  substance  of  the  speeches  made  by  tlu^  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  (he  Mellans  previously  to  their 
cdininencliig  hostilities  ;  and  on  no  occasion  has  the 
rcililier's  idea,  that  whatever  the  powcrliil  may  please  to 
ciiminand,  the  weaker  arc  bound  to  obey,  been  more 
broadly  and  unequivocally  asserted.  The  sequel  of  their 
I  oiidiict  was  worthy  of  the  principle  thus  laid  (hiwn  ;  for 
till'  Mellans  having,  alter  a  stout  resistance,  surrendered 
III  discretion,  the  Athenians  put  all  the  full-grown  males 
to  the  swor(l,  and  carried  the  women  and  childrim  to 
Altii'  I,  where  they^were  sold  as  8laves|l  This  (h'testable 
atrocity  was  perpetrated  shortly  Ix'lbre  the  Athenians 
ei<|.M)!<M  In  their  ex|MHlltlon  against  Syracuse  ;  and  Is 
ri'l  ited  by  Thucydldes,  witliout  note  or  comment,  as  If  it 
li.icl  been  a  legitimate  and  ordinary  occurrence  !  (  Thwi/tl. 
lili  vi.  ailjinetn.)  The  forlnne  of  war  having,  however, 
»'ioii  alter  turned  against  the  Athenians,  the  captive 
Mi'li.ins  were  restored  to  their  native  c(mutry  ;  anil  the 
iiland  continued  to  be  roiiiparatively  prosperous  till, 
iiiier  liimnnerahle  licisHltiides,  it  was  s'elted  njion  by  the 
links,  under  whom  It  has  lieeii  ri  ilneed  to  the  ahjeet 
fl.ite  111  which  we  now  find  It.  It  v'  iins  to  have  retro- 
lirailed  niaterlally  between  the  vi-ii  of  Tournelort.  In 
17110.  and  tliat  of  Olivier,  at  the  (Mid  '>r  the  century.  It  Is 
iiHH,  however.  Included  in  the  kiiiKilnin  of  (irecce.  and 
will,  most  probably,  nnover  some  portion  of  its  fiirnier 
priqierlty. 

Mil.  ritS,  or  MII.TON.IIOY  AI.,  a  lisliiiig  town  and 
|i:ir,  of  Kiigland,  lathe  Seray,  co.  Kent,  liiiiid.  Its  own 
name,  II  m.  N.K.  Mahlslmie, and  :M"im.  I'",.  Iiy  .•<.  London. 
Ana  of  par.,  'i.lMil  acres.     I'op.,   In    IKII,  -t.-iXi.     'I'he 
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yucii  Is  the  prcRO"      * 
Melus  Is  said  by  T'n^iv^ 
7(10  years  iH'fore  th(;  re. 
hablc  oplni(m  seems 
from  the  Laceda'tr    .;■ 
they  declin(Hl  taking 


I'lwn.oii  the  ileellvily  of  a  hill  kloping  down  to  a  creek 

Into  the  enaiini'l  between  the  Isle  of  .s|icpp(T 

iiiiil  the  Coast  of  Kent.  Is  idd  and  irregularly  Inillt.     It 


«lil<  Ii  opens  inl 


ArrhlpelaH';'  "  ' 
eolr»l«')<  •:;';• 
,•.anule.•i.«";  ; 
longil'**  " 


l\\ 


liax  a  inai'ket-honve  and  slinnihle>  near  its  ei  nti(> ;  and  at 
lt<  N.  end  is  an  old  eonrt-lion»e.  The  cliiiK  h,  w  lih  li 
^taiiiU  at  a  considerable  dUtaiiee  from  the  present  town, 
l»  a  «|)aeioui  fabric,  with  a  xinare  toner  of  Hint  «t(me 
I  lid  In  even  rows.  The  living  1%  a  reitorv,  In  thi.  gilt  ol 
tlx'  ill' 111  anil  (haptcr  III  I'anlerliiiry.  I'liere  are  placet 
iif  uiirvliln,  al«ii,  lor  \Vi  kleyaii  Metliodlnts  and  lhi|dlsts. 
Willi  allaclied  Nunday  scIkhiIsi  a  tree  achonl  was  lounded 
III  I7IX 

Milton  has,  fur  uiuny  cniturlci,  lUinuit  entirely  de- 


E ended  on  its  oyster  flsheriea,  the  produce  of  which  |g 
ighly  esteemed,  and  distinguished  as  the  "  Milton 
natives."  The  right  of  the  fishery,  within  certala 
limits,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Faversham, 
and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  is  now  held  on  lease  from 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  a  company  of  free  dredgers, 
composed  of  the  principal  fishermen  of  the  town  ;  and  in 
1)',11  there  were  119  families  Immediately  dependent  on 
the  trade  in  oysters,  which  is  principally  carried  on  with 
the  metropolis.  The  town  has  four  wharfs ;  and,  be- 
sides oysters,  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  farm 
produce  are  shipped  for  the  London  market.  Both  the 
town  and  port  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  portreeve, 
elected  annually  by  the  inhabs.  paying  poor's  rates. 

Milton  disputes  with  liiehborough  tne  honour  of  having 
furnished  the  Koinan  epicures  with  the  oyiters  alluded 
to  by  Juvenal:  — 

"  ilutupinoTe  edita  fUndo 
Ostroa."  ill*,  iv.  141. 

MILVEUTO>f,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  hund.  its  own  name,  fit  m.  W.  Taunton, 
and  139  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  (i,400  acres. 
Pop.,  inisai ,  2,2M.  The  town,  situated  In  a  richly.wood(.d 
and  well-cultivated  country,  is  small  and  ancient,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  three  irregular  streets,  with  the  church, 
a  large  building,  staiidlng  on  an  eminence  In  the  centre. 
An  extensive  manufacture  of  serges  and  flannels  is  car- 
ried on  here ;  and  there  Is  a  silk.mlll,  which,  in  1H39, 
employed  .M  hands.  Mllverton  was  formerly  a  bor.,  and 
Is  still  governed  by  a  portreeve,  aiipointed  by  the  lord  of 
till!  manor.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Friday ;  cattle  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  July 
2.'>.,  and  Oct.  10. 

MINCHIN-HAMPTON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Longt  'ee,  12  m.  S.  by  E. 
Gloucester,  and  89  ni.  W.  by  N.  Londi  n.  Area  of  par., 
4,8S0  acres.  Pop.,  In  IH3I,  f),114.  The  town,  on  the 
W.  escarpment  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  consists  of  a  long 
Irregular  street,  extending  N.  to  S.  along  the  rnaa 
from  Gloucester  to  Chippenham,  and  crossed  by  another 
leading  to  the  par.  church,  near  the  market-housi?.  The 
church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  embattled  tower,  rising  from  the  Intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  :  the  living  is  a  rectory  in  pri- 
vate patronage.  The  Wesleyan  Methotiists  and  Itantisti 
liave  also  their  respective  places  of  worship,  witli  at- 
taclied  Sunday  schools  ;  and  there  Is  a  well-attended 
national  school,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  besides  a  re- 
spect.ibly  endowed  gramraar-sclionl.  Minchin-Uampton, 
wlilch  is  only  4  m.  S.K..  of  Stroud,  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  clothing  districts  of  the  co.,  has  numerous 
cloth-factories  on  the  hanks  of  the  niimernns  brooks  in 
tlie  vicinity ;  and  in  IK39  it  had  12  woullen-mills,  furnish- 
ing employment  to  7tlH  hands.  Nearly  UIO  hands  wero 
then,  also,  engaged  In  hand-loom  weaving.  Trade,  how- 
ever, has  for  some  years  been  on  the  decline,  and  iti 
fluctuations  have  caused  great  distress  among  the  weav- 
ing pop.  :  the  average  earnings  of  each  family  when 
In  full  work  amount  to  IdJ.  ner  week,  of  which  (is.  lOd. 
may  he  assumed  as  the  pro(luce  of  hand-loom  labour. 
Markets  on  Tuesday :  fiiirs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  cheese, 
Trinity-Monday  and  Oct.  29.  Sir  SrRoui).  (Ilund-loom 
Heavers'  tte/i.^fje.) 

MINCIO  (.111.  Mincius),  a  considerable  river  of  N. 
Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lago  di  (iarila  ;  and 
which,  flowing  S.,  with  many  windings,  by  Mantua, 
unites  with  tlie  Po  12  in.  S.I'.,  that  dty.  In  the  upper 
part  of  Its  course,  till  it  approaches  Mantua,  it  is  rather 
r,i|iid  i  but  from  near  Mantua  to  the  I'o  It  has  a  ulnggiOi 
ciirrent,  and  Is  navigated  by  the  boats  that  piv  on  the 
latter.  Virgil,  wlio  first  n.iw  the  light  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  has  eehlirivted  its  praKcs:  — 

«'  ^— — —  ririlJH  inixi'n*  (it»l  tlpxIlMin  rrral 
MliulUN,  i-l  U-ntra  iineU'ill  •iruiiUlllf  rlnnn." 

I.i..r^.,  lib.  III.  Iln.  M. 

MINDKN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  prov.  Wrslplialla,  cap.  reg.  of  Its  own  name,  on 
the  Weser,  lure  crossed  by  a  bridge  fidd  fH.  In  length, 
near'lhe  Hanoverian  froiiiler,  lio  m.  I'.. N.K.  Minister, 
lat.  Vi"  17'  47"  N,,  long.  «>-  W  211"  I'..  Pop.  ( IKI-*)  7.«nO. 
It  Is  irregularly  built,  and  has  iin  remarkable  edifice, 
except  a  liaiiiisoiiie  cathedral,  and  new  and  good  bar- 
racks. Mliideii  has  a  gyinna<{iini  or  college,  a  iiormul 
SI  hoiil,  an  orphan  asylum,  I  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic inslltiitions,  and  Is  llie  seat  of  a  court  of  justice 
lor  the  town  and  distrlit,  and  of  a  board  of  taxation  | 
lint  the  (iiiirt  of  appeal  for  the  regeiicv  Is  at  Paderliorn. 
Maniilaitiires  lonslih'rable  ;  coimlstlng  of  woollent, 
slntl's,  linen,  hos'erv.  hats,  ghives,  tobacco,  soap,  refined 
■  111.'  ir.  \c.  A  niniilier  of  saw.inlllK  are  emploved  In  tliii 
pi' I'aratlon  of  the  wood  brought  down  ihe  VCeier,  and 
It  ( iijoys  a  conslileralile  share  of  the  transit  trade  on  this 
rlvir  lietneeii  llnnien  and  rnisslan  Weslphalla.  Hesse- 
('asM'l.  /te.  In  the  nelKlilioiirliooil  are  coal  mines  and 
salt  springs,  both  very  prodiKllve.  The  fortifications  of 
Mliidcn  JKivu   been  much  Inipiovcd   since  \ol!'.     Tlili 
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town  was  tho  residence  of  several  early  German  eni' 
perors,  and  various  diets  were  held  in  it. 

Tho  French  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  MInden 
in  1759,  by  the  Fruislans  under  Prince  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  British  under 
Lord  George  Sacliville.  The  non-compliance  of  the 
latter  with  the  orders  of  the  former  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  French  from  a  complete  rout,  and  gave  rise 
Ht  the  time  to  a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion. 
i/ierehaus,^c.) 

MINEIIEAO,  a  sea-port,  decayed  bor.,  and  market- 
town  of  Knglaiid,  hund,  Carhampton,  co.  Somerset, 
on  the  Bristol  Channel.  20  m.  N.W.  Taunton,  and  149  m. 
\V.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,781)  acres.  Pop.,  in 
IH31, 1,481.  The  town  comprises  3  distinct  masses  of 
building,  forming  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  about 
i  m.  long ;  tho  best  part,  which  contains  some  good 
fionses  and  inns,  being  about  }  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  N.  of  the  town  :  there  is  also  a  place  of 
worship  for  Wcsleyan  Methodists,  and  a  well-attended 
Sunday-school.  A  free  school  for  30  bors  Is  supported 
by  the  lord  of  tho  manor ;  besides  which,  there  are 
several  bequests  of  mimey-charities  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  poor.  Minehead  fornioily  liad  a  considerable  share 
In  the  herring  fisheries ;  aiid  hail  a  l.irge  trade  with 
Ireland,  as  well  as  witli  the  Mediterranean  .ind  N.  Amo-  t 
rica.  Its  consequence,  however,  as  a  port,  has  greatly 
derllued.  nntwithgtandlng  its  comm<Klluus  harbour  anil 

}iier ;  but  It  lias  lately  been  much  freqiM>nted  as  a  waler- 
ng  place,  and  the  Inhabs.  are  at  present  mainly  sup-  i 
ported  by  the  influx  of  visiters.  Minehead  received  its 
charter  of  incorporation  In  1.  Ellz.,  from  which  time 
down  to  the  Kel'orm  .\ct,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised, 
it  returned  2  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C,  the  right  of  election 
being  vested  in  the  resident  housekeepers  In  the  pars,  of 
Minehead  and  Punster.  The  corporation  was  con- 
shlered  too  Insignitlcaut  to  be  nirntioned  in  the  Mun.  i 
Iterorni  Act.     Markets  on  Wi-dnesday. 

MINOHC^  (Uakaris  Minor),  the  second  In  size  of 
the  Balearic  Ulands,  helonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  K.  coast  of  Hpain,  from  wlilch  it  is 
distant  about  140  m.,  Mahon  its  cap.  being  In  hit.  39^  , 
(SI'  10"  N.,  long.  4°  18*  7"  K. ;  It  Is  of  an  oblong  shape,  | 
extending  from  VV.N.W.  to  K.S.E.,  but  somewhat 
comaveon  Its  .S.  side.  Length,  32m. ;  aver.ige  breadth,  | 
9  m. ;  area  about  29(1  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to  Miflanu,  ' 
44,147.  The  coast  is  Indented  on  every  side,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  N.,  with  small  bays,  or  deep  creeks,  and 
is  surrounded  with  Islets,  rocks,  and  shoals.  .Surface 
very  nneven,  with  abrupt  hills  and  knolls ;  but  there 
.ire  no  mountains,  except  Fl  Toro,  near  Its  centre, 
w'llcli  rises  4,793  ft.  above  the  sia  Iron,  lead,  and 
copper  have  been  found,  though  In  too  small  qu.intllics 
to  Ih-  uroiight ;  but  marble  is  extremely  abundant,  ,md 
of  many  beautiful  varieties,  as  Is  seen  In  the"  churches 
and  houses  of  Port  Mahon.  Water  Is  scarce,  and  the 
climate  Is  less  mild  and  agreeable  than  tliut  of  Majorca. 
Tlic!  air  in  winter  is  damp  and  r.iw.  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  N.  winds  i  but  snow  Is  sclilinn  seen.  The 
temper>iture  during  soring  is  mild,  and  the  air  pure, 
though  s(mieuhat  moist:  the  summer  heat  Is  very  op- 
pressive, and  the  autumn  Is  remarkable  for  its  frequent 
and  heavy  rains.  The  soil  Is  in  most  parts  poor,  saiiily. 
and  lUipriKlurtlvp  ;  but  on  the  lilll-ildes  are  seve/al 
fertile  tracts,  on  which  good  crops  of  corn  and  wliu; 
are  raised  with  little  labour.  Kxci'pting  a  few  ever- 
green iiakl  near  the  centre  of  the  Island,  Minorca  Is 
almost  destitute  of  trees ;  a  circumstance  attrlhntalile 
partly  to  the  devastations  of  war,  and  partly  to  the 
violent  N.  winds,  which  are  extremely  Injurious  to 
plantations.  \Vlieal  ami  barley  are  the  grains  chiefly 
cultivated;  iMith  being  of  middling  quality,  and  scarcely 
Mifllcient  to  supply  two-thirds  of  tlie  consumiitiiin  of 
the  island.  lieil  ami  while  wines  are  made  In  large 
quantities,  and  .I'mut  III.IKUI  arrolias  a  M'.ir  are  expintiil. 
but  the  olive  will  not  thrive  In  ciiu«i'i|ci(iiii' of  the  ccpid 
N.  W'iuils.  ('.liters  grow  spoiitaiieously,  and  lurm  an 
Important  arlli  ii'  of  export.  Max,  liemti,  saffron,  and 
the  iiitlon  plant  sucii'id  w<'ll,  Init  are  llllle  attended 
to.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  iire  .-ihiinilant,  tli('iii>h  much 
Inferior  In  flavour  to  those  of  Majorca.  \  egetalilcs,  also, 
are  plentiful,  and  of  good  qu.dilv.  The  island  is  w<ll 
snitiil  lor  pasliirage.  anil  is  well  snpi'lii'd  with  catlli', 
^licep,  go.its,  .-mil  mules  ;  wool  is  exjHirtcd  in  con- 
si<lerahle  i|iiantltle« ;  and  the  cheese  of  Minurca  Is  cnii- 
sliliTed  by  the  Italians  as  eipial,  ll  not  siinerior.  lo 
Parmesan,  tiees,  also,  are  reared  In  great  alMiiidaiX'e, 
and  riiriiisli  l.irge  supplies  of  exrelleiit  himcy  and  wax. 
Partrlil|!es,  qii.ills,  and  other  i/.uiie.  are  pli'iiliiiil.  Lis- 
arils  swat  in  ;  and  there  .ire  several  varieties  of  M'tiomoiis 

leplili's,  but    no   lieasts  of  pri  y.       Ilsli,  es| lally  an- 

chovleN.  abound  on  the  roast,  and  tlx'  rusters  of  Mionrca 
are  held  in  hl^'h  estimation  In  tie'  ('ilalMiihins. 

I'll!'  trade  of  Minorca,  chiefly  carrird  on  at  port  Ma- 
hon. coiMlsts  III  the  export  of  wine,  wool,  rliecre,  capers, 
liiiniy,  and  wax,  clileHy   to  Spain.  Imt  aho  to  (;enua, 
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]  Leghorn,  and  the  ports  of  France.  The  imports  com^ 
{  prise  wheat,  oil,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  wood, 
tobacco,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
'  products  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  possession 
of  Minorca  by  the  British  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
century  did  something  lo  awaken  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
enterprise  among  the  inhabitants.  Since  its  restoration 
to  Spain,  however,  its  Industry  and  commercial  impor- 
tance have  greatly  declined.  Accounts  are  kept  In 
Spanish  money  ;  but  some  of  the  inhab.  still  retain  the 
English  mode  of  accounting. 

"  The  Inhab.  of  Minorca,"  says  Fischer,  "  are  ardent, 
courageous,  ingenious,  and  make  excellent  sailors.  That 
activity  of  mind  which  dlstinifutshes  the  Mallorcans, 
they  poisess,  perhaps.  In  a  still  higher  degree  ;  for  they 
are  extremely  lively,  sociable,  and  even  convivial.  As 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Minorca  are  greatly  Inferior  to 
those  of  M.ajorca,  the  people  of  the  former  island  are 
much  less  opulent  than  tho  Mallorcans  ;  but  they  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  each  other  In  language,  manners,  and 
religion."  (Pict.  i\f  Valencia,  p.  289.)  They  are  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  religious  processions,  and  are  as  bi- 
goted and  Ignorant  as  possllile  Dancing  and  playing 
on  the  mandolin  itre  their  chief  amusements.  The  mo- 
dern inhab.  are  said  to  be  as  expert  as  their  ancestors  in 
tho  use  of  the  sling. 

Minorca  Is  divided  Into  the  four  districts,  or  lerminns, 
of  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel,  and  Cludadela,  which  are 
the  names  also  of  the  four  larg(>st  towns.  Mahon,  tho 
cap.  (an.  Porltu  ^fago^is),  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Island, 
with  a  pop.  of  about  I9,(K)0,  Is,  on  the  whole,  well  built, 
chiefly  In  the  English  style ;  but  tho  older  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  b,adly  paved.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  capacious  in  the  world:  three  large 
squadrons  have,  more  than  once,  been  at  anchor  in  It  at 
the  same  time,  and  there  Is  excellent  mooring  ground  in 
five  and  six  fathoms,  slicltered  from  every  wind.  It  has 
three  rocky  Islets  :  on  one  stands  an  hospital,  on  another 
the  lazaretto,  and  on  the  third  is  an  arsenal,  with  naval 
store-houses,  all  built  by  the  English.  Cludadela  (whicli 
see)  Is  the  ancient  capital,  but  Its  pop.  Is  not  above 
H.CKH).  The  other  towns  are  little  more  than  mere 
villages. 

The  ancient  history  of  Minorca  Is  nearly  Identical 
with  that  of  Majorca.  In  128.5  the  Moors  were  finally 
expelled  from  both  Islands,  which  were  then  formally 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  Ill  1708,  during  tho 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  with  the  Intention  of  making  It  a 
ii.ival  station.  It  was  conHrmed  to  the  British  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  remained  In  their  jiossession  till 
u!iCi,  when  It  w.is  taken  by  a  F'rench  fleet  and  army, 
after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  Admiral 
Byng,  which  led  to  (he  memorable  trial  ancl  death  of 
the  latter.  At  the  peace  of  I7fi3  Minorca  was  restored 
to  Great  Britain,  but  in  1782  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  once  more  taken  by  the  British  in 
1798,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  In  In(I2.  iHschir't  rii/inrin,  p. 280  — 2K9. ;  Sir 
(1.  Tniiple's  Kxcuriions  in  the  Mfriilerraniiin,  1.  13  — 
1.5.  :  .Milliino.) 

MINSK,  a  government  of  Kiisslan  Poland,  comprising 
the  former  palatinate  of  Mlii«k,  and  portions  of  the  pala- 
tinates of  Polock.  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  *c.  It  is  prlii- 
cipally  includeil  lietween  the  .'i2d  and  With  dogs,  of  N. 
lat.,  and  the  2(ith  and  .Idth  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  and  E. 
the  govs.  Witepsk  and  Moghllev,  S,  Kief  and  Volhynla, 
anil  W.  Grodno  and  Wilna.  Area  about  42.n(KI  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  In  1838,  l.li;i4,H00,  of  whom  al«)iit  l(KI,(ino  were 
.lews.  Surface  mostly  level,  but  In  the  N.  a  chain  of 
hills  separates  the  waters  flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Ilaltlc.  In  the  S.  is  a  largo 
extent  of  marsh  land,  along  the  banks  of  the  Pripet. 
I'.xcliislve  of  this  river  and  the  Diilipr,  the  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  their  allliients,  the  lleresiiia.  Styr,  Gorlii. 
Pi'chixa.  Ac,  :  the  Dwina  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  the 
N.  and  the  Nli'inen  the  W  boundary  of  the  govcnimenl. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes,  and  In  spring  a  ntr.\l 
portlim  of  the  iinintry  is  Inundated,  so  as  to  form  a  vikI 
sheet  of  wilier.  Though  one  ot  the  poorest  and  wor-t 
eiiltivateil  parts  of  tlm  empire,  Minsk  produces  iiiiiii' 
com,  priiiciiially  rje,  than  is  required  lor  home  coii- 
siimpllon,  llemp  and  llax  are  important  products,  iis 
are  potash  and  tnr.  The  forests  are  very  extensive; 
iiiid.  iii'Xt  to  agriculture,  sawing  and  trading  in  timher  i« 
the  iirincinal  occupation  of  the  pop.,  and  iiiimeroii>.  Iaii.e 
rails  are  llimted  down  the  rivers  to  Kheison  on  the  iMie 
hand,  and  to  Iliga  a'lil  KonlgOierg  on  the  other.  Tli' 
rearing  of  live  stock  is  mostly  ill-eoniliicled  ;  pasliir.ii:e 
Is  giiml  III  some  purls,  liiil  the  sheep  yield  only  liifeiiMr 
wool.  A  great  Imiiiy  bees  are  reared.  Some  little  Inn 
Is  olitaliieil.  I.lneii  weaving  and  ilistllliiig  are  pritly 
ueiii'ral  ,  a  little  woollen  cloth  hi  made;  there  are  lone 
Iron  forites  and  gliKs  lactorles ;  and  at  Pinsk.  In  lli" 
S.W..  liussla  leather  Is  prepared.  The  trade  of  tlie 
gov.  Is  chiefly  eondiicted  by  strangers.  In  1832,  imly 
:?,IVi   children  were  receiving  pulillc  Inslnictioii,  ami 
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MINSK. 

there  were  but  3  printing  establishments  in  the  gov. 
Cblef  towns,  Minsk  the  cap.,  Boubronish,  and  Sloutsk. 

Minsk,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  the  above 
government,  and  one  of  the  largest  In  Lltliuania,  about 
4(10  m.  W.S.W.,  and  LM)  m.  W.  by  S.  Erodno.  Lat.  53° 
54'  ft"  W. ;  long.  27°  .W  l.V  E.  i>op.  14,600.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty,  and  Its  houses  nearly 
all  of  wood  ;  but  the  town  has,  upon  the  whole,  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  some  good  buildings,  among 
which  are  several  Greek,  Greek-united,  and  Horn.  Cath. 
churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium  founded  in  1773, 
and  a  handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  a  K.  Catholic  bishop,  and  hu  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather.  Under  the  Poles, 
Minsk  was  the  cap.  of  the  palat.  of  same  name.  (ScAnit- 
%ler  La  Kutsie,  p.  402— 408.) 

MIKANDOLA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena, 
can.  cant.,  on  the  Burana,  18  m.  N.N.E.  Modena.  Pop, 
1,600.  It  is  walled,  and  has  a  castle,  hut  its  fortiHcations 
have  fallen  into  decay.  Among  its  principal  edifices  !ire 
a  handsome  cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Cico  family.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist,  and  woollen  and 
cotton  yarn,  and  an  active  trade  in  these  articles  and  in 
rice,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(HamjaoUi i   Uict.  Giog.,  IjC.) 

MIKECOUIIT,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Vosges,  rap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Madon,  a  tributary  of  the  Mo^Rlle,  16  m. 
N.W.  Eplnal.  Pop.,  in  IMfi,  .')„VJ7.  It  is  iU-bulU,  and 
has  no  remarkable  public  edifice :  it  is,  however,  the  seat 
of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
has  a  public  library  of  U,,')00  vols.,  &e.  It  is  principally 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  violins,  guitars,  barrel  or- 
Ijans,  and  other  musical  instruments,  which  occupy  most 
part  of  the  male  pop.,  while  the  females  are  employed  in 
making  lace,    (//ti^o,  art.  I'osgcs.) 

MIKp;i'OIX,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Arldge,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Lers,  a  tributary  of  the  Aricge,  LI  m.  N.E. 
Foix.  Pop.,  in  1836,  inc.  com.,  4,060.  It  is  well  built 
anil  clean,  and  has  a  large  hospital,  a  par.  church,  a  town, 
hall,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Lers,  all  handsome  struc- 
tures. Its  Inhabs.  manufacture  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
clotlis. 

MIUZAPORE,  a  distr.  and  town  of  British  India, 
presid.  Bengal.  The  district  is  Included  in  the  prov.  of 
Ilrnares,  and  is  in  about  lat.  25°  N.,  and  between  long. 
H'.»  and  «3P  E.  Area,  estimated  at  3,650  sq.  m.  Pop. 
uncertain,  but  probably  about  1,000,000.  Land  revenue 
(IHM-SO),  10,82,3111  rupees.  The  cap.,  Mirjiipore,  is  on 
the  Ganges,  30m.  S.W.  Benares.  I,at.  25<^  10'  N.,  long 
N:i°3.y  E.  It  has  numerous  handsome  European  and 
native  houses,  Hindoo  temples  and  ghauts,  and  is  tiie 
cliief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  goo<U  in  the  Uritlsli  middle 
|ir>iv.«.  Cotton  ttufl's  and  carpets,  of  a  superior  kind,  are 
made  hero ;  and  there  arc  some  iron  works  in  the 
\icinlty.  (Hamilton's  K.  I.  Uax.) 

MI.SITIIA.      SlY  Sl'AHTA. 

MISKOLOZ,  a  large  market-town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Ilorsdd,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  great  mad  from 
Peath  to  Upper  Hungary,  22  m.  N.E.  Erinu.  Pop.  ace. 
til  tlie  Austrian  Kncyc,  nearlv  27,700,  principally  Pro- 
tcstunts.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a 
I'riiii'stant  and  a  K.  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Greek  na- 
tidiial  school,  a  synagogue,  a  Minorite  ciinvent,  \'c.  The 
wine  grown  In  the  vicinity  is  the  chief  article  of  tratllc  at 
Milkoici. 

MIS.SI.SSIPPI,  one  of  the  U,  States  of  N.  America, 
in  the  .S.W.  part  of  the  Union,  between  the  30th  and 
3.Mh  degrees  of  N.  lat.i  and  tlic  H«th  and  '.list  of  W. 
\M\f..  liavliig  N.  Tenneisee,  K.  Alabama,  \V.  Ark.msas 
iiikI  Louisiana,  and  S.  the  lait-naine<l  state  and  tlie 
<iul|ih  of  Mexico.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  335  m.  ;  average 
liri'ailth,  a^iout  140  m.  .\rea.  estimated  at  alxiiit  47.*Ml(l 
M|.  m.  Pop.,  In  IKI7,  3118,711)  of  whom  I64,3'.i3  were 
slaves.  North  of  lat.  .11"  the  \V.  boundary  Is  wholly 
liirini'd   by   the   river    MIssls.tlppi ;    the   country   along 

«lni II  is  a  conllniii'd  svtanip a-icin.tlly  interspersed 

vvllli  patches  siillicli'iitly  elevat.  I  toadmit  of  ciiltiva- 
taiii.  I'niin  this  low  plain  the  aiirl'are  gra<hially  risen 
liiuai'il*  Ihe  F,,,  where  a  tr, lit  of  nioilerately  higli  land, 
ktH'Iriilng  from  .S.W.  to  S.V.,,  Inrnis  the  watersheil  be- 
twi'iMi  tlie  rivers  joining  the  ,Mls'>ls>ip|>i  in  this  state, 
anil  thoMi  filming  M'parately  Into  the  Gulpli  of  Mexico. 
Many  iilher  hill  ranges,  of  no  great  height,  traverse  the 
Alale.  givhig  III  the  greater  jiart  of  it  an  niiihilaling  siir- 
r.ii'i'.  Next  III  Hie  Mississippi.  Ilie  Yatiiii,  Pearl,  ami 
Pa^caKiMila  rivers  an*  ttit>  prinri|ial.  and  lie  wholly 
niililn  this  state.  The  Vafoii.  a  triliiitary  of  ihe  Mis- 
M»M|iiii,  has  a  general  S.W.  ilirecHoii,  ami  an  entire 
li'iiiilli  of  'iM  ni.,  .Ml  in.  of  Willi  h  are  navigable.  The 
I'l'irl  and  I'ascagniila  rivers  have  a  gener.il  S.  direcllon. 
ami  liiith  lliiw  Into  the  Giilph  of  .Slexico.  Both  are 
iiiiUk'ilile,  alio,  to  a  conilderaliie  dist.inte  from  their 
iiiKiilhs. 

Mi>»i,<lp|il  hii>  ahoiit  ;iOin.  of  seacoasl,  hiil  no  li«r. 
liiMir  except  I'asi'agiiiila.  A  lew  low  Isl.niiU  He  almig 
llie  cnutl,  but  they  are  gem  rally  stciile,  unJ  of  llttli 
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consequence.  The  climate  nearly  resembles  that  of 
Louisiana,  but  it  is  said  to  be  healthier.  But,  during 
summer,  fevers  and  bilious  afTections  arc  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  timber ;  oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  maple,  and  pine  being  the  prin- 
cipal forest  trees. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  in  the  S.,  and  the  orange  on  the 
lower  banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  ;  in  the 
central  region,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  figs,  grapes, 
melons,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  attain  to  excellence ;  while 
apples  and  pears  thrive  in  the  N.  Tobacco  and  indigo 
were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi ;  but  cotton  is  now 
the  principal  product,  and  its  culture  engrosses  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  planter.  1  he  crop 
of  1887  amounted  to  nearly  320,000  bales,  and  there  has 
been  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  interval.  Most  es- 
tates raise  enough  of  Indian  corn  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, .-ind  breed  hogs  sulflcient  to  supply  them  with 
bacon.    The  trade  of  the  state  centres  in  Natchez. 

In  1837,  Mississippi  had  56  organised  counties.  Jack- 
son, on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  government ;  but  its 
pop.  is  small,  and  it  has  no  recommendation  other  than 
its  central  situation.  Natehci  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  state.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  of  30  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years,  by  tho 
white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  a 
year  in  the  state.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years, 
and  the  General  Assembly  meets  also  biennially  at  Jack- 
son. Justice  is  administered  in  a  high  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  a  superior  court  of  cliancery,  11  district 
courts,  and  circuit  courts  in  each  CO.,  which  last  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  above  50  dolls.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  recently  abollslied,  and  the 
Penitentiary  system  adopted.  In  1838,  the  state  had  23 
banks  and  15  branch  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of 
•21,900,000  dollars.  In  1840,  80  m.  of  railroad  had  been 
completed  In  the  state.  There  are  colleges  at  Washing- 
ton, Oakland,  and  Clinton  ;  though  only  the  first,  esta- 
blished in  1802,  and  called  Jefferson  College,  seems  to 
have  made  much  progress:  it  has  usually  about  100  stu- 
dents. In  Natchez,  WoodvlUe,  Monticello,  &c.,  are  flou- 
rishing public  schools  i  but  no  general  system  of  primary 
education  Is  yet  in  force.  In  1839,  36  periodical  publica- 
tions were  issued  in  Mississippi. 

I'his  territory  was  first  settled  by  the  French  about 
1710,  and  originally  formed  )iart  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  In  I7fi3.  It  was  united  in  a  ter- 
ritorial government  with  Alabama  in  1801 ;  and,  in  1817, 
was  admitted  as  a  separate  state  into  the  Union.  It 
sends  2  representatives  to  congress.  ( Flint's  Geiig.  i{f 
the  v.  S.,  ApiH-mliJc i  Darby  i  American  Almanack,  1837 
—1841,  ^r.) 

Mississippi  (from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  "  Fa- 
ther of  waters"),  a  great  river  of  tho  United  States  of 
N.  America;  forming,  with  its  various  tributaries,  onenf 
tlie  most  extensive  water  systems  in  the  world,  and  drain- 
ing aliiive  l-7th  part  of  the  N,  American  continent.  It 
extends  N.  and  S.,  between  the  29tli  and  48th  parallels  of 
N.  lat.  ;  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  eastward, 
to  those  of  the  Missouri,  westward,  is  a  distance  of  1,830 
m.,  measured  In  n  .straight  line  between  the  77tli  and 
lllth  meridians  of  W.  long.  Length,  from  Lake  Itasca, 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  Proper,  3,200  m.  ;  but,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  true  head  of  this 
mighty  river,  4,400  m.  Estimated  area  of  the  country 
draineil  by  it  and  its  trilmtaries,  about  1,100,000  sq.  in. 
The  Mississippi  divides  the  territory  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  with  the  states  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
lying  on  Its  W.,  from  the  Huron  territory  and  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  on 
its  K.  side;  but  the  entire  basin  receives  the  drainage, 
not  only  of  these  districti,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  liidlaiiH, 
with  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alaliama,  besides  Unit  ol 
an  immense  extent  of  hitherto  unsettled  country  In  tho 
"  I'arWest."  Tlie  hike  Itasca,  In  which  the  river  rises,  and 
wlihh  was  first  discovered  by  Schoolcrall  in  IKW,  at  a 
level  of  1,330  It.  aliiive  the  nea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  nbiint  8in.  in  ^\tellt,  lying  among  pine-covereil 
hills  of  dlinvial  rormathin,  liasevi  on  prhnltlve  strata. 
The  river  flows  llieiice  N.N.K,  about  iNiim.,  to  l.ako 
(ass,  where  it  takes  a  S.S. K.  course,  and  pursues  it, 
with  some  deviations.  In  the  jtiiKtion  of  the  Ohio. 
{(Iitig.  Jiurnal,  iv  J42— 251.)  Its  vi'loclty  during  Its 
passage  through  the  lake-region,  liorderiiig  on  llrilisli 
Aineric.i,  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable.  Tluro 
are  several  falls,  Ihe  largest  being  the  Big  Falls,  at  n 
spot  where  the  stream  divides,  and  forms  several 
i^lllnlls :  about  fill  in.  lower  diiun,  also,  are  the  I'alls 
of  St.  Anthony,  lini,  aluive  the  eonlluenee  of  St.  Peter's 
lllver  I  and  here  Ihe  stream,  llowiiig  in  two  cliuiinels, 
eai'li  iH'tweru  2IHI  and  3IKI  yds.  Iiroail,  Is  preeiiilinii'd  over 
a  lliiiesioiie  rock,  10  It.  In  per|ii'iiilii'ul,ir  lieight.  At 
this  poiiil  ends  the  upper  course  uf  the  Mississippi  I 
thiiiigh  rapids  mciir  fur  several  miles  farther  down,  ai  (I 
even  as  low  as  the  Juni  tioii  of  the  Jiiciirc  rfii  .\liiims, 
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In  lat.  40°  20'  N.  It  Is  here  about  a  mile  broad,  with 
transparent  light  blue,  though  not  very  deep,  water ; 
numerous  islands  stud  its  surface  ;  and  the  current 
averages  2  m.  an  hour.  Its  banks  are  in  many  places 
bounded  by  broken  and  precipitous  blufls,  ranging  from 
ISO  to  TM)(t.  in  height,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
maple  'and  cedar  ;  but  in  some  parts  are  ratlier  extensive 
prairies,  covered  with  the  Zt'zania  nquatica,  a  species  of 
the  cerealia,  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  called  wild 
rice,  which  fonns  a  consideruble  article  of  food  among 
the  native  Indians.  (Darby,  v.  3\].)  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents here  are  the  St.  Peter  s,  St.  Croix,  Chlpncway, 
Wisconsin,  Rock,  riv.  des  Moines  and  Illinois ;  the  lost 
being  by  far  the  most  important,  and  admitting  of  boat. 
navigation  as  far  as  the  rapids,  2.'i0m.  above  its  month. 
The  waters  of  the  Missouri  join  those  of  the  Mississippi 
in  lat.  38°  .W  N.,  and  long.  9<P  W.,  from  which  point 
the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character.  It  is  here  about 
IJm.  broad;  End  the  Missouri  enters  from  the  W., 
nearly  at  right  angles,  not  being  more  than  J  the  breadth 
of  that  into  which  it  empties  Itself.*  "  At  this  point," 
says  Cant.  Hall,  "  such  is  the  impetuosity  of  the  Missouri, 
that  it  tuirly  divides  the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  left,  or 
E.,  bank  ;  nor  were  there  above  10  or  12  yds.  of  clear 
water  on  that  side  of  the  river,  while  all  tiie  rest  was 
muddy.  The  line  of  actual  contact  was  particularly 
interesting:  it  seemed  as  if  the  dirty  Missouri  had  in- 
sinuated Itself  under  the  clear  Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it 
boiling  up  at  a  hundred  places.  First,  a  small  curdling 
white  siwt,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hitnd,  appeared  near 
the  surrace,  which  rapidly  swelled  and  boiled  about,  till, 
in  a  few  seconds,  it  b<-c&me  as  large  as  a  steam-boat, 
spre.tding  itself  on  all  sides  in  gigantic  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools, in  a  manner  astonishingly  gr.ind  and  striking.  At 
other  places,  the  two  eurrt  nts  ran  along,  side  by  side, 
without  the  least  intermixture,  like  oil  and  water ;  hut 
this  separation  was  never  of  long  continuance,  and  tlie 
rontaminating  Missouri  soon  conquered  the  beautiful 
Mississippi  :  indeed,  the  stain  is  never  for  one  moment 
got  rid  ol  during  the  I, '200m.  that  the  stream  runs  over, 
before  It  falls  into  (he  Gulpli  of  Mexico."  (S.  America, 
iii.  32!).) 

The  addition  of  the  Missouri  waters,  however,  lias  not 
the  eflTnt,  that  might  naturally  l)e  expected,  of  widening 
the  surface  of  the  main  strr>am  j  for  the  united  waters 
have  only,  from  their  confluence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  a  medial  width  of  about  j  m.  The  junction  of  the 
Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  u 
decrease,  of  surfan- ;  and  the  river.  In  its  natural  state.  Is 
still  narrower  tit  New  Orleans,  which  is  only  12(i  m. 
from  Its  mouth.  (I.yiil's  (leu.'ogy,  I.  208.)  Its  depth, 
however.  Is  so  much  Increased,  that,  at  the  shallowest 
places,  there  are  usually  (>  fl.  water,  when  the  river  is 
lowe>t.  'I'he  rapidity  of  the  current  is  more  than  doubled  ; 
and  it  presents,  except  in  the  dry  season,  a  turbid 
and  ilan^eruus  mass  of  waters,  passing  between  jagged 
and  coiitmually  fulling  shores,  and  leaving,  wherever  its 
waters  have  rectnled,  larpe  deposits  of  mud.  Accidental 
cIrcuinstaiK'es  often  shirt  the  current  on  to  llie  islands 
or  bends  of  the  river,  and  every  season  makes  great  revo. 
lutlons  in  the  course  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  entire 
bends  are  broken  through  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
waters ;  sometimes  large  islands  are  entirely  melted 
away  ;  at  other  places,  they  have  been  united  to  the 
main  shore  by  myriads  of  log.i,  that  have  lloated  down, 
and  bec(nne  cemented  together  by  mud  and  rublilsh. 
Thus,  by  continually  shifting  its  ceiirse,  tlie  river  sweeps 
nway,  during  n  great  portion  <if  tlie  year,  considerulile 
tr-'-lsoriilluvluTn,  whldi  were  gradually  aicnuniiated  by 
the  ouTllow  of  former  years;  and  the  matter  now  left 
during  till'  spring  Hoods  will  be,  at  some  future  time,  re- 
moved, (//ii//,  hi  ;i<'l-i  /.//.-tf,  1.271.)  About  l!«lm.  below 
tliecoiilhieiiie  of  the  Missouri,  it  re'civi'S  tl'e  Olilo,  or  /.<! 
HiUi'  Hiiiire  of  the  Kieiuh,  (liiHing,  with  its  light  green 
stroam,  Irom  the  K.  bank,  brin;<ing  with  it  also  the 
waters  of  its  great  trilintarlcs,  the  Waliash,  Cuiiiberland. 
and  I  enui'Ski'i'.  At  this  point,  not  only  does  tlie  stream 
turn  .S.W  ,  but  the  bliill's  on  lioth  sides  retire,  and  a  line, 
well-tlinbired  plain  extendi  on  holli  sides  the  river, 
riuiging  (except  at  tile  Iron-banks  and  ('hl<  kasaw 
Kliiirs,  on  the  v..  banks)  fruni  :i(l  to  .Mini.  In  breadth  ; 
•till  rxpnnilliig  as  it  appro, irlies  the  moutli,  where  it 
Is  prolialily  three  or  four  times  that  niillli.  Alioiit  MHII 
m.  bi  low  the  inllux  of  the  (Ihio,  is  the  jiincll'iii  of 
the  Arkaiis.is  ainl  White  Ul\i'r,  wliidi  niter  the  main 
stream  close  to  earli  oiliir.  on  the  W.  bank.  Thence 
to  the  iiinlliielice  of  llie  Idd  Kivrr,  Is  a  distanie,  .S.  by 
W.,  of  IKIn  III.,  measured  along  the  stream,  and  In'Iow 
this  liitter  iioint,  the  river  binds  SI'..,  anil  enters  the 
(iulpli  of  .Mexico,  alter  a  roiirse  of  33.t  ni.  Irom  the  lied 
Kiver,  of  l,07.'i  ni.  from  the  conlliiem'e  ol  tlie  (Ihio,  and 
of  I,'i70  m.  frinn  that  of  the  Mltaoiirl.  The  I  mer  part  of 
the  Mississippi  is  Mt  much  lloinh'd  after  llie  rainy  season, 

*  Th>«  U  Fliiil'«  Hrrnuiil  ;  tint  I'^iil.  II.  KhII  «iiv,  iha(  llic  iwtt 
rlvrr*  ATf  iiviiilj  ii|tial  111  brtfrtillh,  rtcn  Irt'iiiK  auiiii-'itliat  inula  tli.in 
4  m.  Milk. 


that  there  is  often  a  space  of  inuudatcd  woodland  from 
30  to  100  m.  in  width :  targe  swamps,  also,  are  found, 
during  the  whole  year,  on  both  sides  the  river ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  country  nearly  as  far  up  at  Natchez, 
427  m,  from  its  mouth,  presents  nothing  but  a  swampy 
tract,  the  abode  of  alligators,  and  subject  to  epidenuc 
and  other  diseases  most  calculated  to  shorten  and  de- 
stroy human  life.  The  lower  part  of  (he  Mississippi, 
for  30  m.  above  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the  head  called 
Plaquemines,  is  a  reedy  marsh,  without  trees,  and  con- 
taining only  a  few  fishermen's  huts  and  a  residence  for 
pilots  at  Balizc :  In  fact,  nothing  can  well  lie  conceived 
more  dreary  than  the  aspect  of  (he  river,  even  as  far  as 
70  m.  above  the  mouth.  The  principal  entrances  for 
vessels  are  the  N.E.  pass,  lat.  2i)°  7'  25",  about  3|  m. 
S.E.  of  the  light-house  on  Frank's  Island;  the  S.E.,  or 
main  pass,  lat  '29'^  8',  44  m.  S.S.G.  from  the  light ;  and 
the  S.W.  pass,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of  that  land-mark.  On 
all  these  passes  there  are  bars  at  the  outlets,  with  com- 
paratively shallow  water :  the  main  pass  has  about  13  ft., 
the  S.W.  pass  12  ft. ;  but  the  rest  are  much  shallower. 
The  tide  rises  only  from  1 4  to  2  ft.  at  Ballse,  and 
la  not  perceptible  more  than  30  m.  almve  the  mouth. 
(Blunt's  Amer.  Coast  Pilot,  p.  270.)  The  Mississippi  has 
four  other  outlets  ;  one,  called  the  Iberville,  on  the  E. 
bank.  Rowing  tiirough  the  lakes  Maiirepas  and  Pont- 
chartraln  ;  the  others  being  on  the  W.  bank,  viz., 
Ia  Fourchc,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  186  m.  from 
its  mouth  ;  Plaquemines,  about  31  m.  higher  up.  ;  and 
the  Atchafalaya,  which  delleets  south-westward,  in  lat. 
31>^  N.,  and  long.  91°  42*  30"  W.:  the  lost-mentioned 
br.inch  p.irtly  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  its  own  name, 
but  also  returns  a  portion  of  Its  waters  into  the  main 
current,  with  which,  indeed,  all  the  minor  branches  of 
the  delta  are  more  or  less  interlaced.  A  great  raft, 
or  .iccumulation  of  drift-timber,  in  tlie  Atchafalaya, 
varying  in  length  from  H  to  12  m.,  and  about  220  yds. 
wide  by  8  ft.  In  depth,  is  covered  with  vegetation  ; 
and,  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  river,  is,  in  fact,  a 
floating  Island.  Occasionally  breaches  occur  in  it,  and 
immense  masses  separate,  but  they  soon  lodge  again, 
in  eonseqiience  of  tlie  pressure  and  entanglement  of  (he 
trees.  I'he  prodigious  quantity  of  (Imlier  annually 
dritted  down  (he  Mississiiipi  and  its  tributaries  is  so  great 
as  to  be  a  subject  of  geological  Interest ;  not  merely  as 
showing  how  vegetable  matter  becomes  imlwdded  in 
submarine  and  fluviatllc  deposits,  but  likewise  attesting 
tile  constant  destruction  of  soil,  and  traiisp<irtatlon  of 
matter  to  lower  levels,  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  to  shift 
their  courses.  Kach  of  these  trees  niiist  have  reiiuirid 
many  years  or  even  centuries  to  attain  its  full  size  :  tlie 
soil, 'therefore,  whereon  (hey  grew,  after  remaining  lung 
undisturbed.  Is  ultimately  torn  up  and  swept  away  ;  but 
still,  notwithstanding  such  constant  destruction  of  land 
and  timber,  the  region  which  yields  (he  supply  is  densely 
covered  wl(h  forests,  and  almost  unrivalled  in  its  re- 
sources for  the  support  botli  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
(LyeWiOcutogy,  1.  271— '273.) 

Tribularifs.  —  \iy  far  the  largest  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri  (or  "mud  river"), 
which,  indeed,  brings  down  more  water  than  (lie  main 
s(ream  itself;  and,  from  Its  prodigious  length  of 
course,  uncommon  turbidness,  impetuous  and  wild 
character,  as  well  as  the  singular  country  (liriuigh 
which  it  runs,  possesses  a  natural  grandeur,  neaily 
appriiathing  the  siiblimi'.  Its  sources,  discovered  by 
I.enis  and  Clarke  In  IHI2,  are  in  the  llocky  Mimiii'. 
tains,  and  nearly  under  tlie  same  parallel  as  that  of 
(he  Mlssirsippi.  The  ritiT  rises  in  two  branches.  hIiIiIi 
collect  all  the  wa(er  llowing  from  the  Itocky  Mutni- 
tuiiis.  between  12^  and  \H^  N.  Int.  The  most  northerly 
ot  these  sources,  called  (he  Missouri,  rises  in  alioit 
lat.  4.'!'  N.,  and  long,  llll'  3ii'  W.,  taking  an  easleily 
course,  ii, dining  to  the  N.  for  about  020  111,,  receiving  in 
Its  course  many  consideiable  allluents,  and  having  a  slii- 

penilous  lall  of  170  It.,  al t  .'ll>(!  in.  rroiii  Its  Sonne:  the 

other  br.iiidi,  called  the  Vdlow-stone  lliver.  rbes  hy 
several  iicaiis  lirtwciii  lat.  42  '  and  14'^N.j  and,  after  a 
N.N.I'.,  course  of  niori  than  !MMI  m.,  joins  the  Missouri 
In  lat.  Ik-'  KK.  and  long.  KM''  0'  W. ;  where  its  s(reani  is 
MOO  yards  «idf.  or  marly  treble  (he  breadlli  of  the 
Tluiliii"!  ,'U  London  Ilrldge.  The  uniteil  ri\er  llnvvs 
hence  (liMiigli  a  tine  open  prairie  ;  and,  al)tr  rtadiiiin 
Us  utmost  N.  bi'iid.  In  lat.  IS"  :tii',  curves  soiitliwani 
p. 1st  I  <ir(  Maiidan,  inaintaliilng  the  same  course  l» 
the  ciMilluence  of  the  While  lliver.  In  lat.  43"  N.,  In- 
low  wlinli  it  takes  a  gineral  S  S.I'.,  ciiutse,  by  ('oiimll 
III11II',  to  the  junctiiiii  of  I'.ie  Kansas,  and  then  rinii 
nearly  I'.,  to  Its  union  with  the  Mississippi;  its  eiitiru 
length,  from  the  soiineof  the  Yellow  Stone  to  this  piiliit, 
being  3,1,10  111.  Its  largest  tributaries  are  (he  rl.ilti' 
(I.HIIO  iii.i,  Kaiiias  (l,2(Klm.),  and  Osa^e  (iMini.,.  all 
riling  on  (he  K.  olfied  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  iiiiil 
joining  the  Missouri  on  its  W.  bank:  the  K.  atlliiints, 
except  the  (iraiiil  Itlver  and  Cliariton,  are  iiiiKe  iiioin- 
sideralile.  The  iiavigadon  of  (he  Missouri,  from  tin' 
Miaslitlppi  tu  thu  falls,  a  dlituiicu  uC  2,fV7  >  in.,  may  he 
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generally  deemed  good ;  though  the  (eaion  be  short,  <,  U  traversed,  In  all  directions,  by  an  Immcnte  number  of 
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and  the  boats  run  only  during  day-light.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that,  as  the  country  becomes  more 
settled,  steamers  will  be  found,  not  only  to  carry  up 
merchandise,  liut  to  take  return-cargoes.  The  main 
diRicultics  of  navigation  (tVetmorr's  Gax.  qf  Missouri, 
p.  35. )  arise  from  its  falling  banks,  the  timber  imbedded  in 
the  mud  of  its  channel,  its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  current,  which  ranges  from  &  to  8  m.  an 
hour.  All  these  may  be  overcome  by  using  the  neces- 
sary precautions ;  but  the  falls  entirely  interrupt  the 
navigation,  and  a  portage  becomes  necessary  at  the 
point  where,  for  about  2}  m.,  the  Missouri  rushes  down 
a  succession  of  tremendous  cataracts  and  rapids. 

Aliove  the  falls,  the  current  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  ahoals  and  rapids  ;  and,  aa  the  river  issues  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  its  banks  are  shut  in  on  both  sides  for 
more  than  5  m.,  by  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  1,200  It.,  and 
forming  a  sublime  and  extraordinary  spectacle.  This 
stupendous  range  of  rocks  was  denominated  by  Lcwia 
ami  Clarke  "  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  well-wooded  vallies 
occur,  varying  from  4  to  G  m.  in  bre<idth,  and,  as  far  up 
as  400  m.  from  its  union  with  tho  Mississippi,  the 
country  is  partially  settled ;  but  above  the  I'latte  open 
prairies  developo  themselves,  stretching  indefinitely  on 
eltlier  side  in  naked  grass  plains,  forming  the  home 
of  buRUloes,  elks,  white  bears,  antelopes,  ami  mountain 
sheen ;  regions  that  are  traversed  only  by  tlie  Red  Indian, 
the  huntsman,  and  the  trapper.  (Flint's  Oeog,  qf  U. 
Slates,  i.  300—305.;  narhi/,  p.  320—324.) 

The  Ohio,  though  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the 
Missouri,  is  certainly  more  beautiful,  and,  at  present 
at  least,  more  important  in   a  practical  sense.    It  is 
formed  by  the  junction,  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahcla  (the  former  rising  12m.  E.  of  Couders- 
port  In  Pennsylvania,  while  the  latter  has  its  source 
about  40  m.  S.S.K.  of  Clarksburg,  in  Virginia).  Its  level 
at  this  point  is  stated  by  Darby  to  be  .ibout  S30  ft.  above 
the  Atlantic,  its  breadtn  somewhat  exceeds  000  yards ; 
and  it  immediately  assumes  that  broad,  placid,  and  beau- 
tiful aspect  which  it  maintains,  except  at  the  rapids  of 
Louisville,  all  the  way  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi.    Its  valleys  are  of  great  ilciith  and  fertility,  ge- 
nerally high,  dry,  and  healthy  ;  ana  the  country  on  both 
sides  presents  a  variety  of  scenery  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     It  varies  in  breadth 
from  4110  to  1,400  yards.     At  Cincinnati  it  is  nearly  G(H) 
yards,  which  m.iy  be  regarded  as  its  mean  breadth.     At 
Louisville,  at  the  rapids,  the  descent  of  the  river,  in  2  m., 
is  22|  ft. ;  but  the  current  Is  not  so  broken  but  that 
boats  have.  In  mtiny  instances,  ascended  the  falls.     A 
canal,  however,  2  m.  in  length,  and  200  ft.  wide,  with  a 
dcptli  siifticient  for  large  steam-boats,  was  completed  in 
1h:ii,  by  which  the  rapids  are  avoided.     The  rise  of  the 
Ohio,  during  the  floods,  which  occur  between  March  and 
July,  varies  from  45  to  (iO  ft. ;  but  In  the  dry  season  it 
may  be  forded,  in  several  places,  near  Louisville.     Its 
higher  parts  are  annually  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation 
is  iiiually  suspended  H  or  10  weeks,  during  winter,  by  float- 
ing ire.    Its  current,  when  <tt  mean  height,  is  estimated 
at  3  m.,  and  when  very  low,  at  2  m.,  an  hour.     It  has 
iniiny  islands ;  but  there  are  none  lietween  the  states  of 
Olilo  and  Kentucky.     The  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio, 
Im'Idw  Pittsliurg,  are  Wheeling,  Oiillipolis,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  ami  .lefl'ersonviile.     The  length  of  the  Ohio, 
Iroin  I'lttshurg  to  tlie  Mississippi,  inrluding  Its  windings, 
i)  about  Mil  in.     It  enters  that  river  nearly  In  a  S,  E.  | 
ciirectioii.    "  In  ordinary  seasons,  and   under  ordinary  j 
ciniimstancps,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  these  rivers  are  nearly 
•i  ill.  wide,  ami  witli  a  volume  of  water  pretty  iniieh  alike 
at  tlie  iioint  of  Junction.     When  floods  take  place,  and 
till'  Ohio  is  the  higliest,  it  was  no  easy  matter,  before  Ihu 
intrnduetion  of  steamers,  to  aceompmh  Its  ascent  at  the 
roiifliience  ;  hut  whon  tho  Misslssiiipl  Is  the  highest,  the 
Oliiii  is  often,  as  It  were,  dammed  up  for  several  miles. 
Dii  the  one  side,  you  perceive  the  Mississippi,  presenting 
a  va«i  agitated  and  turlild  body  of  water,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Ohio,  comparatively  clear  and  calm,  do- 
Minding  from  the  N.     The  point  where  their  streams 
unite,  though  rising  20  ft.  above  them  when  at  an  average 
hi'Ight,  is  not   visible  in  great  ininidiitions,  wlien  their 
iiiulcil  waters  form  a  prodigious  lake."  (Sluiiil's  .imnica, 
ii.  ■•>^\) 

'I'lic?  Ohio  separates  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  on  tho  S., 
frniii  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on  the  N.  Its  N. 
alliienis  are,  tlie  lllg  Heaver.  Musklngiini,  Scioto,  and 
Waiiash,  tiie  last  of  which  U  niivlgidile  for  4IK)  in. 
friim  Us  mouth  j  the  S.  triliiitaries  are,  tlie  Kenhiiwa, 
Siiidv-rlver,  Jireen-river,  Cuinlierland,  and  Tennessee, 
nil  rising  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghanles,  and  (lowing, 
liv  very  tiirliioiis  courses,  through  sunn  of  the  richest 
dUlriils  of  the  rnilnl  ."tales.  'i"he  la»i.  two  rivers  are 
innlgahle  for  steamers,  during  spring,  iiiiHnrdH  of  2oo  in. 
friiin  llirir  inoiitlis  :  and  llie  Oliio.  with  its  Iriliiilarles, 
c>iiinot  hnve  leii  than  A,0(NI  m.  uf  navigable  waters.    It 


steamers ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances  into  account, 
few  rivers  can  vie  with  it,  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 
( Flint,  p.  399. ;  Darby,  p.  290—308. ;  Murray's  Encyc, 
American  ed.,  ill.  ft.M.) 

The  Arkansas,'which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  ranks  nckt 
to  the  Missouri,  joins  the  Missisaippi,  on  its  W.  bank,  in 
lat.  34°  N.  Ita  length  has  been  estimated  at  abovo 
2,000  in. ;  and  in  summer  it  poura  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  over  dry  sandy  plains,  which  so  absorb  the  water, 
that,  several  hundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  it  may 
be  crossed,  in  summer,  without  wading  as  high  as  tho 
During  the  floods,  however,  it  is  navigated  by 


knees.    „  ,  — -, 

steamers,  far  above  the  limits  of  the  state  which  has  as- 
sumed its  name.  (For  ftirther  particulars,  see  Arkansas, 
L  l.M.) 

The  Red  River,  and  Ita  branch,  the  Washita,  join  tho 
Mississippi  from  the  W.,  in  lat.  30°  57'  N.,  30  m.  abovo 
Baton-rouge.  The  most  remote  sources  of  the  for- 
mer are  in  the  range  of  mountains  called  Sierra  del  Sa- 
gramento,  skirting  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ri»  Bravo  del 
Norte,  in  New  Mexico.  It  runs  E,,  through  a  moun- 
tain-country, for  about  800  m.,  and  then  turns  S.S.E., 
which  direction  it  pursues  till  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi; its  total  length  being  l,.500  in.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamers  for  about  3110  m.  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  low, 
swampy  district,  clogged  with  drift-timber,  about  60m. 
N.  of  Nachitoches,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  its  further  navi- 
gation, except  for  small  boats.  It  is  believed,  that  tho 
Washita  rises  in  the  Masscrne  mountains  of  Arkansas, 
and  pursues  a  general  course  S.  by  E.,  having  a  length  of 
about  3(iOm.  Both  tho  Red  River  and  Arkansas  have  their 
spring-floods,  and  supply  an  immense  volume  of  muddy 
water,  to  swell  the  vast  lagoon  which  is  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  during  its  Inundation.  Their 
waters,  owing  to  saline  impregn<ttions,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  ochrcous  earth,  are  at  once  brackish  and 
nauseous  to  the  taste ;  indeed,  that  of  the  KctI  River  is 
so  bad  at  Nachitoches,  as  to  be  wlioliy  unfit  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  River  are  the  only 
E.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Ohio ;  and 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice.  (Murray's  Encyc,  Amer.  ed.,  lii.  5.'i0.;  Flint, 
I.  250. ;  and  Darby,  p.  3l(i.) 

Inunilations This  mighty  river,  the  recipient  of  all 

the  waters  flowing  eastward  troin  the  Rocky  Mount.idns, 
and  westward  from  the  Alleghaniea,  is  subject  to  periodi- 
cal inunilations,  the  eflt-ct  of  whicii  is  greatly  heightened 
by  tho  flatness  of  the  country  In  the  lower  part  of  Its 
course.  It  is  intersected,  also,  in  every  direction,  by  nu- 
merous natural  canals,  or  bayous,  which,  during  the 
floods,  arc  constantly  in  motion,  and  render  it  Impossiblo 
to  carry  on  any  internal  intercourse,  except  by  means 
of  boats.  Tho  waters,  however,  which  are  tliiis  sent 
down  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  W.  and  N.,  and 
the  temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  valley,  are  not 
supplied  simultaneously  ;  the  southern  rivers  sending 
down  their  floods  early  In  the  year,  while  the  northern 
furnish  their  supplies  as  late  as  Midsummer.  Hence, 
the  Mississippi  appears  to  have  two  annual  floods  ;  thu 
first,  in  ordinary  se.isons,  beginning  with  the  new  year. 
Few  years  pass  without  a  swell  about  this  season.  This 
first  flood  is  uniformly  succeeded  by  a  depression,  pre- 
viously to  the  great  spring  inundation,  whicii  begins  in 
April,  cinnnienclng  with  the  Jiisl  flood  of  tlic  Missouri, 
in  March,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  ;  this  Is  foUowrit 
by  that  of  the  I'pper  Mississippi,  and  afterwards  h/ 
those  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all  the  other  tributaries. 
The  frri'at  flood  of  the  Missouri  begins  in  .Iiine ;  about 
the  nilddieof  the  same  month,  the  Klisslsslppl  attains  Its 
greatest  height  at  Natchez,  about  4nOm.  from  Its  mouth  ; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  .Inly  the  llond  at  New  Orleans  Is 
generally  at  its  heiglit.  Considerable  variations,  however, 
(K'ciir  in  the  periods,  as  well  as  extent,  of  the  Inundation, 
In  the  years  1800  and  INOI,  the  river  did  not  overflow  its 
ordinary  channel. 

The  swell  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  Inundations  Is, 
near  the  sen,  only  3  ft.  ;  at  New  Orleans  (120  m.  from 
Us  mouth),  12  ft. ;  at  llaton-rouge,  138  m.  Iiiglier, 
2.'i  ft. ;  at  Fort  Adams,  and  generally  thence  to  the 
Ohio,  4.Sft.;  and  in  the  Tpper  Mississippi,  the  rise  Is 
rroiii  18  to  22  ft.  ;  the  diminution  near  the  mouth  iieing 
a  eonsequi'uee  of  the  large  expanse  of  tlie  country  o\er 
which  the  waters  are  spread.  To  secure  the  land  from 
these  Inundations,  imnieiiye  embankments,  or  levers,  aa 
they  are  sometimes  ralleii,  have  been  formed  along  thu 
Mississippi  and  the  can:ds,  (or  bayous,  as  they  aro 
called),  tiirough  which  its  waters  overflow.  The  prin. 
cipal  of  these  eoinmenees  at  the  bead  of  the  Inland  of 
Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  for  about  130  m. 
The  water,  however,  nut  iinfreqiiently  Imrsls  throiigli 
this  emli.iiikment.  and  submerges  the  ailjoining  country. 
Ih'i'Hi.  iiiiri  Filnets  Jor  Sai-igalion  —  The  Mississippi 
dinVrs  friiin  most  of  the  olh«r  great  American  rivers, 
In  the  uniformity  of  Us  width  and  deplli  for  iniiny  liiiii- 
dred  miles.  Inileed,  it  is  navigable,  at  every  period  ol 
tho  year,  considerably  iib<ivc  the  jiincthin  of  the  Mia 
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■ouri,  and  at  leait  3,000  ni.  above  its  mouth.  The 
Avldtli  of  the  main  river  avcragea  about  90«  yards  below 
the  Ohio,  and  Its  medial  depth  varies  from  90  to  120  ft. 
tS/U(irl's  America,  11.  247.)  The  current  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  though  strong,  does  not  equal  that  of  tlie 
Missouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
progress  made  by  boats  In  descending  the  stream. 
When  the  ivater  Is  low  a  boat  will  float  from  4.')  to  50  m. 
a  day ;  when  In  a  middle  state,  from  GO  to  70  m. ;  and, 
during  the  Inundation,  from  !I0  to  100  m.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  that  part  of  the  river  above  the 
Arkansas ;  for,  below  this,  a  small  dilatation  occurs,  and 
the  swamps  also  receive  a  vast  body  of  water,  by  which 
means  the  current  becomes  less  rapid.  As  soon  as  tlie 
river  enters  the  Delta,  its  rapidity  Is  farther  ilackencd 
through  the  diliVision  of  its  waters  Into  various  sub- 
ordinate channels.  From  this  point  to  New  Orleans  no 
variation  Is  perceived ;  but,  between  the  Arkansas  and 
the  Delta,  the  velocity  of  the  current  Is  diminished 
nearly  a  third  ;  and  tnence  to  the  sea  about  a  half. 
Outside  the  bar  the  current  sets  eastward ;  but  tliere 
arc  counter-currents,  which,  In  no  small  degree,  perplex 
the  mariner  on  entering  or  leaving  the  river.  The 
white  waters  of  the  Misslssinpi  do  not  readily  mix  with 
tlie  sea,  and  may  be  readily  aistlngulihed  from  9  to  14  m. 
from  Dalize. 

Ity  far  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  arises  from  the  multitude  of 
l.'irge  trees  precipitated  from  its  banks  into  the  water. 
'I'hese  frequently  become  llrmly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Some  of  them  are  called  planters,  because  they 
are  Immoveable,  and  constantly  expose  their  pointed 
shafts  above  the  water.  Others  are  denominated  naw- 
yert,  from  their  alternately  rising  above  and  falling 
below  the  surface.  It  Is  dangerous  fur  boats  to  run 
against  either  of  these ;  and  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
them  is  to  keep  In  the  mid-channel,  whore  they  seldom 
make  their  appearance ;  and,  for  farther  security,  the 
steamers  have  now  frequently  double  bows.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  trees  visible  to  the  eye  is  greater  or  less,  according 
to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  water.  Uut  within 
the  last  few  years  steam-boats  have  been  fitted  up  nith 
machinery  for  removing  these  ubstrurtions  to  navigation ; 
and  it  Is  believed  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  period, 
this  Impediment  will  no  longer  exist,  at  least  in  any 
dangerous  degree.  {Capt.  llaU'i  N.  America,  III.  302.; 
and  H'ctmiiri'^s  (lax.  of  Mistouri,  p.  34.) 

SavigiUion  aiut  Trade —  The  facilities  afTnrded  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Its  various  tributaries  for  Internal  navi- 
gation are  wholly  unequalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  In  S.  America.  In  so  far, 
Indeed,  as  navigation  Is  concerned,  the  Mississippi  should 
be  regarded,  from  its  great  depth  and  comparative  freedom 
from  slioals  and  cataracts,  nut  so  much  a  river  as  a  vast 
Internal  sea,  a  Meiliterranean  in  fact,  extending  through 
all  tlie  central  and  most  fertile  portion  of  N.  America  ; 
and  enabling  its  remotest  recesses,  though  2,0(X)  or 
3,0(10  in.  Inland,  to  maintain  a  direct  communication,  by 
water,  with  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  ginbe.  It  Is 
but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi began  to  be  occupied  by  civilised  man,  and  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness  ;  aim  its  a»tnnlshiiig  increase  in 
iiopulatiiin  and  wealth  is  prinripally  asiriliable  to  the 
facility  atforded  liy  this  noble  river  for  Its  intercourse  with 
the  other  purls  iii'  America,  and  of  tli(>  world.  The  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Mississi^ipi  Is  .dready.  Indeed,  in- 
comparably greater  than  that  ol  the  (iuiiges,  the  Danube, 
the  Kllie,  or  any  other  river  of  the  ancient  continent. 
And  yet  clvillsatiim  has  hitherto  done  littl<>  more  than 
take  root  In  Its  biuln  ;  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  which 
is  at  present  not  merely  inioccupled,  but,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, uni'xplorisl.  Let,  then,  tli<>  re,idcr,  who  comperes 
the  coniinerce  and  Importance  of  the  Mississippi  at  this 
moment  with  its  stale  iiiily  half  a  century  ago.  Imagine, 
if  he  can,  what  it  mint  tH>  when  all  the  vast  country 
iH'tiveen  tlie  ItiK'kv  Moimtai'is  and  the  Alieghanles  has 
1m!cii  fully  peopleil,  when  New  Orleans  has  lieeonie  a 
Kucond  I.ondiin.  and  large  cities  have  been  built  on  its 
most  distant  uHliients  ! 

Vast  as  are  tli>'  natural  rapacities  of  the  IMIsKhsippI 
for  navigation,  they  liave  been,  and,  no  doubt,  uill  con- 
tinue to  lie,  greatly  exteiiileil  by  cniinlH  and  artiflci.il 
iiieaiik.  It  is  alreaily  united  with  the  grand  chain  of 
likes  and  the  b.'isiii  of  the  .St.  Lawrence)  and  gsods 
taken  on  board  at  New  York  may  at  present  be  con- 
veyed to  New  Orleans  uithout  being  uuthiiiped,  and 
conversely. 

.Sailing-b  lals  are  totally  nn.ible  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  Mlnslsiippi  above  Nalcliez,  and  are  obliged  to  have 
r->coiirse  to  oars  and  long  poles ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any 
adeipiale  Idea  of  the  laliorlous  and  ti*dloiis  nperutlon  of 
iiro|H-llliig  them  against  tin'  stream,  rriiin  I'i  to  Hi  ilays 
li  lug  usu.iliv  ronaiiineil  In  ascending  from  New  Orleans 
to  Natiiie«  (IIVO  m.)  The  iiavigalioii,  however,  has  been 
prodigiously  Liillilated  by  the  iiitriiiliiciloii  of  Kti'aiiiirs, 
wliiili  stem  111.'  current  at  a  rate  varying  from  r>  to  (1  in. 
ail  hour :  Indeed,  a  family  in  I'ittsbiirg  considers  It  a  light 
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matter  to  visit  relation!  on  the  Red  Klver,  at  the  distance 
of  2,000  m. ;  nor  Is  It  a  dlfllcnlt  matter  to  accept  an  Invi- 
tation to  breakfast  at  a  distance  of  70  m.  down  the 
stream.  '•  In  fact,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  It  Is  reft-eshlng  to 
see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam-boats  scudding  up  the 
eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.  Where  they  have  run 
out  the  eddy  and  strike  the  current.  It  is  a  still  more  noblo 
spectacle.  The  foam  bursts  In  a  sheet  quite  over  tho 
deck  ;  the  boat  quivers  for  a  moment  with  the  con- 
cussion ;  and  then,  as  if  she  had  collected  her  energies, 
she  resumes  her  stately  march,  and  mounts  against  the 
current  live  or  six  miles  an  hour."    (Stuarl'a  America, 

The  steamers  built  for,  and  employed  in,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  are  said  to  have  amounted,  In 
1839,  to  378,  of  the  average  burden  of  about  3(K)  tons 
each ;  of  these,  I3«  were  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  83  at 
Cincinnati.    The  following  is  an 

Accof  NT  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  Principal  Ports  of  the 
Mississippi  nasin  In  IH38;  distinguishing  between  the 
aggregate  Tonnage  and  the  Tonnage  of  Steamers. 


Ports. 


A(ign«ate 
1  dhnaxe. 


S;Sa      f  on,!,.  Ohio         ]\ 
l.ouisvHIu        1  ( 

Nn^hville,  on  ttie  Cuinl)«rlnnd    • 
Miami  -  -  -  . 

Nuw  OrteaiiH,  on  the  MiMlssippi . 
.St.  I.ouis,  on  Ihc  Missouri 


ll,Hn4 

xort 
in,.i7(i 

7,7.14 
.^,1S1 
»,H07 
10»,4S(i* 
»,.17.1 


TonnsM  of 
Steam-boats. 


ll.RM 
SD.'i 

7,7.11 
i,4Sl 
1,1144 
67,.Vi» 
U,.173 


Tot.ll  of  lonnafie 


I4v,.icn 


1I(V>4X 


*  New  Orleanfthaa  a  Kreat  many  iihi|>fi  employetl  in  the  trade  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  tile  W.  Indies,  Stc, 

The  principal  drawback  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  consists,  at  present.  In  the  fool-hardiness 
of  the  captains  of  the  steamers  (nearly  all  of  which 
are  propelled  by  high-pressure  engines),  which  too  often 
results  in  explosions  .and  other  accidents,  that  frequently 
occasion  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  ho|M'  that  the  salutary  act  of  congress  (passed 
7th  July,  183H)  will  go  far  to  prevent  those  catastrophes. 
The  p.'issage  prices  (including  board) are, from  Pittsburg 
to  Cincinnati,  10  dollars  ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  uil 
dollars ;  and  to  New  Orleans,  3.'i  dollars ;  but  the  prices 
fur  dcck-nassengers  amount  only  to  I  ■4th  part  of  the  above 
fares.  The  common  and  only  safe  rate  of  these  steamers 
is  about  12  m.  an  hour  with  the  stream,  and  0  ni. 
against  it.  The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel-boats 
worke<l  by  manual  labour  is  hence,  of  course,  rapidly 
decreasing.  Still,  however.  In  I83G,  about  4,IKI0  boats, 
of  the  burden  of  about  I.W.OOO  tons,  entertn!  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  steam-naviga- 
tion will  very  soon  supersede  every  other  medium  of 
communication  on  the  Mississippi,  whether  for  passage 
or  commerce.  (Darby' $  View  qf  the  Vnited  Stales, 
pp.  296— a'W. ;  Flinl't  Geoe.,  passim  j  Amcr.  Almanack  ; 
>>luart'i  Amer.,  vol.  II. ;  Murray's  Kncy.  qfUeog.,  Amcr. 
ed.,  vol.  ill.  j  Peck's  Oaz.  of  Illinois,  *f.) 

MISSOUKLoneof  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  anil. 
In  point  of  extent,  the  second  in  tho  Unitm.  in  the  \V. 
part  of  which  it  Is  situated,  between  lat.  Vt~'  30'  and 
4IP  ;i0'  N.,  and  long.  Hfl"  and  94°  30'  W. ;  having  N.  and 
W.  the  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  territories.  E.  the  Mis- 
slssipiil  river,  bv  which  it  Is  separated  from  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  S.  the  Arkansas  terri- 
tory. Length,  N.  to  S.,  'iMOm.;  average  breadth,  2i«lin. 
Area,  estimated  at  (il,(KIO  sq.m.,  exclusive  of  the  newly 
att.U'lied  I'latta  country,  to  the  W.  of  which  no  sur- 
vey has  yet  been  made.  Pup.,  In  18,10,  244,208 ;  of  whom, 
40,.^>40  were  slaves. 

No  jiart  of  this  state  can  be  called  mountainous,  thniigli 
its  S.W.  portion  has  some  elevatml  lanil.  The  country 
in  the  S.K.  Is  a  morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp;  the  rest  of  the  surface  eonsist'i  prin- 
cipally of  rolling.firairles  continuous  with  those  of  llifnoi-. 
Indiana,  anil  Ohiu.  It  is  wateretl  by  the  two  large^t 
rivers  of  the  American  continent,  which.  notwithslaiKl- 
Ing  its  Internal  situation,  afTurd  It  facilities  for  coininu- 
iiicaling  with  the  most  distant  cuiintrics  :  the  Misvissippl 
hill  a  course  of  .'i.'MI  m.  along  its  K.  boundary;  and  the 
Missouri  intersects  the  stale  near  its  centre,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  within  its  limits.  There  are  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  above  rivers,  which  are  navigable  to 
some  dist.'ince ;  as  the  Osage,  (iascunade,  (iraiid  lliver, 
(liariton,  Merrlni»c,\c.  The  Osage  Is  navigable  fur  kci  I 
boats  for  above  'ilHI  in.  Oil  the  banks  of  the  river«,  espc- 
rialiy  th(>  Missouri,  llie  soil  Is  di'e|i,  and  extremely  lir- 
tiie,  and,  also.  In  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  N.  The 
hill  onintry  Is  much  less  priMluctlve,  a  considerable  part 
of  It  being  either  barren  or  covered  with  pine  woods. 
Hut  in  tliose  parts  where  the  soil  is  the  least  leitile, 
lolniral  priHinets  are  abundant,  and,  in  fact,  these  at 
priM'iit  constitutii  tile  cliief  wealth  of  the  state.  Iiie.it 
i|iiantltic>  of  Iron  ore  and  coal  exist  thriaighoiit   liiu 
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Miitouri  valley ;  and  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  plumbago,  nitre,  salt,  jasper,  and  marble, 
are  found  elsewhere.  The  great  mineral  district  of 
Missouri  extends  over  about  3,00U  so.  m.  to  the  S.W.  of 
St.  Louis.  This  region  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
lead  mines.  Fotosi  may  be  considered  its  centre ;  in 
183.5,  upwards  of  7d  lead  mines  had  been  opened  within 
16  m.  of  that  town.  The  ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret 
of  lead,  and  is  found  in  detached  masses,  yielding  from 
UO  to  86  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  annual  produce  of  lead  in  this  state  is  estimated 
at  3,000,000  lbs. ;  and,  in  1831,  as  many  as  6,0()0,()00  lbs. 
were  raised.  Copper,  tin,  gold,  and  silver  are  met  with 
in  some  places,  but  the  precious  metals  are  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  pay  fur  their  working. 

The  agricultural  staples  consist  of  hemp,  Hax,  to- 
bacco, and  corn  of  various  kinds.  Common  and  sweet 
potatoes,  turnips,  garden  vegetables,  and  artiflcial 
grasses  are  plentiful.  Cotton  is  cultivated  In  the  S., 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  I^irge  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  hogs  are  reared ;  ami  beef,  pork,  tallow, 
hides,  and  live  stock  constitute,  togetlier  with  lead,  furs, 
buffalo  hides  and  tongues,  lumber,  and  maize,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  The  prairies  are  excellent  na- 
tural pastures,  "and  the  business  of  rearing  cattle  is 
almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operation  of  turning  them 
upon  these  prairies,  and  letting  them  fatten  until  the 
owners  think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh." 
Some  of  the  prairies  appear  peculiarly  fitted  for  slieep 
walks  ;  but  sheep  are  not  yet  reared  in  any  great  num- 
bers. The  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are 
smelting  works,  forges,  shot  factories,  fee,  in  the  mining 
district,  and  flour  and  sawing  mills  on  the  various  rivers. 
A  good  deal  of  shot  is  annually  exported  from  Hercula- 
neum  and  other  towns. 

In  1835,  Missouri  comprised  SO  organized  counties. 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  commercial 
town,  and  was  formerly  the  cap. ;  but  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  been  removed  to  Jefferson  city  on  the  Mis- 
souri, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate,  and  a  H.  of  Representatives, 
the  members  of  both  being  elected  by  tlie  white  male 
citizens  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
for  a  year  previously  to  the  election,  and  the  latter  3 
months  In  tlie  co.  for  which  tliey  ofTer  to  vote.  The 
senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  the  representatives 
for  2:  the  General  Assembly  convenes  every  2  years. 
The  Governor  and  Lieut.-gov.  are  chosen  by  the  people 
every  4  years,  and  arc  not  agiiin  eligible  till  after  the 
lap»e  or  a  similar  period.  The  state  is  divided  into  4 
judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  supreme  court 
sits  twice  a  year.  There  are  1 1  circuit  courts,  with  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction,  and  a  superintending  control 
over  the  county  courts.  The  judges  are  nominated  by 
tiie  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  hold 
office  during  g0(xl  behaviour  ;  but  not  beyond  6ft  years 
of  age.  The  constitution  provides  trial  by  jury  for  the 
slaves ;  and  otherwise  enforces  humanity  on  the  part  of 
tlicir  owners,  I-I6th  part  of  the  land  of  every  township 
is  appropriated  by  Act  of  Congress  for  the  sup))ort  of 
(iriiiiary  schools  ;  and  the  talinefund,  derived  from  the 
sale  of^  salt  springs,  &c.,  and  other  special  fUnds,  have 
liiMMi  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  instruction.  St.  Louis 
has  a  universitv,  which,  in  IH.t8,  was  attended  by  about 
'ilHI  students ;  St.  Mary's  college,  in  I'erry  Co.,  had,  in 
llic  same  year,  124  nupils ;  there  are  some  other  colleges, 
and  flourishing  private  seminaries  in  tlic  state  ;  and  in 
1S4II,  the  buildings  fur  the  Missouri  university  were 
riimmenced  at  Jefferson.  A  railw.iy  from  Marion  to 
New  Palmyra  has  been  commenced,  and  several  others 
have  l«!en  projected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a  brisk  traffic  in 
furs  and  minerals  being  maintained  between  the  lluro- 
|"'nns  and  Indians,  induced  the  former  to  settle  in  this 
territory.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  St.  I.ouis, 
St.  (ienevidve,  and  other  towns,  were  founded  by  the 
Frcnrli ;  but  in  1762  the  country  w.is  given  up  to  Spain. 
In  INIH),  it  was  restored  to  theVrench,  who  ceded  it  to 
tlie  U,  .State»  in  1803,  Missouri  became  a  State  of  the 
lliilon  in  1821.  It  sends  2  representatives  to  Congress. 
{Mimiuri  (laxi'ltfcr for  IKiCt ;  Darby's  I'ifw  qf  the  U, 
Stall  Si  American  Almanack,  183.1  —  1841.) 

MisHonHi  (KlvKH).     .SVc  Mississippi. 

MIS  TUKTTA  (an.  Amastra,  or  Mulislraliim)  a  town 
ofSicllv,  Intend,  ('atania,  on  a  high  lull,  5ni.  S.W.  Ca- 
rdiiia.     Pop.  about  8,(MM). 

MIT(!|IKLST()WN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
pniv.  I.rinster,  co.  Cork,  on  an  allluenf  of  the  Kiincheon, 
Ji:  in.  N.N.K.  Cork.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,R4.''>.  It  consists  of 
a  ucll-huilt  snuare,  and  2  principal  streets.  It  has  a  par. 
(Iiiinh,  and  Iloni.  Cath.  chapel,  both  lianilsiiine  nio<iern 
'iriicturi's;  a  college,  which  inalnlains  12  poor  I'nites- 
linl  gi'iitlenien,  and  18  genllewonun,  endowed  by  the 
Kin|i<t(iii  family  :  a  small  barrack,  and  a  inarkct-hoiisi-. 
A  manor  court  for  pleas  of  tlie  amount  of  2/.  is  liclil 
oiry  tliird  Mond.iy,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wediies- 
d.iy.    It  Is  a  vonstaliulary  tttttiuii.     Markets  on  Tliurs- 
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days :  Talrs  on  the  10th  Jan.  2.'>th  March,  23d  M.iy,  30tli 
July,  12th  Nov.,  and  2d  and  6th  Dec.  Post-oOice  re- 
venue in  I83U,  264/. ;  in  1836,  3U4/.  Adjoining  the  town, 
on  the  W.,  is  the  magnificeut  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kings- 
ton,  erected  in  1823. 

MITTAU,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  Cour- 
land,  on  the  Aa,  25  m.  S.W.  Riga,  lat.  66°  39'  10"  N., 
long.  23°  43'  30"  E.  Pop.  13,000.  It  is  but  indine- 
rently  built ;  the  houses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and 
the  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unnaved.  It  has  a 
castle,  erected  in  I7.10, which  served  in  1796  as  an  asylum 
for  Louis  XVIll.  of  France,  and  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  governor  and  the  oflicial  authorities.  It  hcis  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  good  library  j  a  the*tre,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 3,000  spectators,  an  hospital,  a  literary  society, 
&c.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  prov.  assemble  hero 
at  stated  times  for  the  despatch  of  business  connected 
with  the  administration  of  tlic  prov.,  and  many  of  them 
reside  in  town  during  the  winter,  when  it  becomes  un- 
usually gay.  Its  situation  is  low,  sandy,  and  exposed  to 
inundation.  (Sc/milzler,  La  Hussie,  SjC,  p.  683;  Oran- 
ville's  Travels,  1.  370.) 

MOBILE,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  ' 
America,  State  Alabama,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  in  Mobile  Bay,  175  m.  S.S.W. 
Tuscaloosa,  and  115  m.  N.E.  by  E.  New  Orleans.  Idt. 
3(P  40'  N.,  long.  88'>  21'  W.  Pop.  estimated,  in  1836,  at 
above  6,000.  It  is  situated  on  dry  and  elevated  ground  ; 
but,  being  surrounded  by  a  low  swampy  tract,  it  was  for- 
merly very  unhealthy.  lint  tliis  has  lieen  in  part  obviated 
by  a  system  of  drainage,  and  Mobile  is  now  tolerably  salu- 
brious. Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  court-house, 
gaol,  and  churches  fur  K.  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Methodists.  A  Rom.  Cath.  college  was 
founded  in  1830,  at  Spring  Hill,  about  6  m.  from  town. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Mobile  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  ports  in  the  Union  for  the  shipping  of 
cotton.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  entrepot  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Alab<ima,  and  for  parts  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
A  light-house  with  a  fixed  light,  having  the  lantern  ele- 
vated .65  11.  above  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  Mobile 
point,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  bay.  There  are  16  ft, 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb ;  but  a  shoal  within  the 
bay  prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  it.  water 
coming  to  the  town  at  ebb  tide.  In  1839  there  belonged 
to  the  town  10,107  toni  of  shipping,  of  which  6,702  tons 
were  steamers,  tn  1837,  the  export  of  cotton  from  Mo- 
bile amounted  to  about  230,000  bales,  of  which  172,124 
were  shipped  for  foreign  ports,  and  ,58,648  coastwise. 
The  shipments  now  amount  to  about  280,(H)0  bales.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  from  Alabama  during  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1839,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
was  shipped  here,  amountHl  to  9,r>88,049  dollars  :  the  im. 
ports  are  comparatively  trilling,  not  amounting  to600,(;00 
dollars.  (See  Alabama,  in  tliis  Diet.,  I.  47. ;  and  Ame- 
rican Qfflcial  Ilclurns,  Sfc.) 

MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea  frequented 
by  Europeans,  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called  Yemen,  about 
40  m.  N.  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb  ;  lat.  13°  19' 
30"  N.,  long.  43°  20'  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  ;  but 
may,  iierhaps,  amount  to  from  6,000  to  7,000.  It  ii 
encircled  witli  walls,  and  indifferently  fortified.  Its  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea  is  imposing,  but  internally  it  is 
poor  and  mean. 

Mocha  Is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain. 
It  Is  built  close  to  the  shore,  between  two  points  of  land, 
which  project  and  form  a  bay.  Vessels  drawing  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  ;  but  large  ships  anchor  without  the 
bay  in  the  roads,  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water ;  the  grand 
nios()ue  iK'aring  E.S.E.,  and  the  fort  to  the  S.  of  tho 
town  S.  by  K.,  distant  about  2  m.  from  the  shore.  The 
great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is  coffee,  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is 
not  iHissible  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  tho 
quantity  exported  \  but  we  believe  It  may  be  taken  at 
10,000  tons,  or  perhaps  more.  1'he  greater  portion  Is 
sent  to  Djidda  and  Sues  ;  but  there  Is  a  pretty  large  ex- 
port to  llonibay  and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some 
Is  sent  to  Kiirope :  occaiionally,  however,  the  exports 
from  Mocha  ,uid  Hodchla.  Ilrcct  for  Europe,  are  very 
considerable.  Besides  coflcc,  the  principal  articles  of 
export  are,  dates,  adjoue,  or  paste  niaile  of  dates,  myrrh, 
gum  Arabic,  ollbanum,  senna  (t'rt».»/Vi  .SViino).  sharks' 
tins,  tragacanth,  horns  and  hides  of  tlie  rhinoceros,  balm 
of  Gllcad,  ivory,  gold  dust,  civet,  aloes,  sagapeniun,  fiC. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are,  rice,  piece  goods, 
iron,  and  liar<lware,  &'C.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet, 
met  with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Abyssinia  :  whence  are  also  brought  slaves,  ghee, &c. 

MO'Dlll'UY,  an  old  hor.,  market-town,  and  par,  of 
I'liglaiiil,  liiind.  Ermlnglon,  co.  Devon,  211  m.  S.S.W. 
Exeter,  and  18]  m.  S.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
6,'.ll0  acres.  Pop.,  In  IKII,  2,1  Hi.  The  town,  whicli  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  has  four  principal  streets,  meet, 
lug  in  a  large  open  market-place.  The  church  Is  lirgo 
and  well  Uuilt,  luvlng  a  spile  134  ft,  high:  the  living  is 
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a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Eton  college,  to  wliicli 
Henry  Vl.  gave  tlie  eatates  of  an  alien  priory  ofBene- 
dictlnei  that  formerly  stood  near  the  church.  The 
Wesleyan-Methodlsts,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship; and  there  were,  in  1835,  three  Sunday  schools, 
furnishing  religious  instruction  to  about  300  children. 
A  Lancastrian  school  is  attended  by  70  boys ;  and  about 
80  children  receive  instruction  in  two  infant  schools. 

Modbury  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in  the 
manufacture  of  serge,  plush,  and  felt  hats ;  but  these 
branches  of  industry  have  long  decayed,  and  the  present 
inhab.  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  retail 
trade.  The  town,  which  is  a  bor.,  though  without  an 
act  of  incorporation,  is  governed  by  a  portreeve  and 
other  officers;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  it  afterwards  was  divested 
of  this  privilege,  because  of  its  inability  to  liear  the 
expense  !  Markets,  for  corn  and  other  provisions,  on 
Thursday ;  large  cattle  fairs,  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  and  an  annual  fair.  May  14. 

MODENA  (DUCHY  OF),  called  by  the  Italians 
'  aiato  Eslentf,  a  state  of  N.  Italy,  consisting  of  the  imited 
duchies  of  IVIodena  and  Massa-Carrara,  principally  in- 
cluded between  the  lOth  and  llth  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and 
the  44th  and  45th  of  E.long.  ;  having  N.  Austrian  Italy  ; 
K.  tlie  N.  delegs.  of  the  Papal  states ;  W.  I'arma,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Sardinian  dom. ;  and  S.  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
and  the  Moditorraneaii.  Area  estimate<i  at  '2,(190  sq.  m., 
and  the  pop.  at  403.000.  The  N.  part  of  this  duchy  con- 
sists  of  a  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  I/ombardy  ;  the  S. 
Is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Appennines,  one  of  the 
summits  of  which  in  this  duchy,  M.  Cimone,  rises  to  tip- 
warils  of  <i,.'iOO  ft.  almve  the  sea.  The  I'o  constitutes  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  N.  boundary ;  next  to  it  the 
principal  rivers  are'  its  affluents,  the  I'anaro,  Secchia, 
Crostolo,  Enz.i,  &c. ;  which  have  their  sources  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Appennines,  .ind  flow  N.  to  the  Po ;  and  the 
Magra  and  Serchin,  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope  of  tli^ 
Appennines,  and  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  cli- 
mate differs  on  the  different  sides  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  N.  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Parma  and  the  I,oml)ardo 
Venetian  kingdom  ;  snow  falls  and  cold  WMtlier  lasts 
for  several  weeks  In  the  winter ;  while  to  the  S.  of  the 
mountains  the  climate  is  like  that  of  (ienon,  and  the 
olive  and  orange  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  plain 
'country  is  very  fertile,  and  abundantly  water«l  by  rivulets 
and  canals.     In  the  mountains  there  are  many  pe.-isant 

ftroprietors,  but  not  in  the  plains.  A  great  evil  liere,  as 
n  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  is  the  practice  of  the  lords 
and  the  possessors  of  lands  In  mortmain  lotting  to  middle- 
men, who  relet  to  metayers  ;  under  which  tenure  are  all 
the  lands  of  the  duchy.  The  tenant  furidshes  half  the 
cattle,  and  the  landlord  the  other  half.  Apparently  there 
is  not  a  labourer's  liou^e  in  the  country,  all  being  metay- 
Ingfarmers.   (,Arthur  Young's  Trav.  u.  I.'i7.) 

The  distribution  of  the  land  Is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  where,  according  to  Cha- 
teauvieux,  very  few  farms  exceed  60  acres.  The  vie- 
layers  should  receive  half  the  |)rodoce  for  their  labour 
and  attention,  but  the  actual  quantity  falling  to  their 
share  varies  considerably  according  to  circumstances, 
and  In  many  cases  is  not  more  than.  l-3d  part  of  the 
crops  produced.  The  custom  of  sharing  the  produce  is, 
however,  almost  universal ;  and  a  lease  at  a  fixed  rent 
being  extremely  rare,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  low 
state  of  Industry.   (Chnlcauvicux,  Italy  and  its  Agric. 

fi.  17.,  &c.)  nice,  wheat,  maiie,  rrnit!i,  wine,  oil,  and 
lemp  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture  ;  but  the  supply 
of  corn  is  notwithstandini;  inadequate  lor  tlie  consonqi- 
tiim.  The  wine  of  the  duchy  is  strong,  but  not  of  su- 
perior quality  :  tlie  oil  .S.  of  the  mountains  is  equal  to 
th.it  of  (ieiioa.  Iiiit  that  produred  in  the  N.  plains  is  very 
Inl'iMior.  Dees,  poultry,  and  hogs  are  numerous,  t^attle 
breeding  Is  not  very  extensively  pursued,  except  in  tlie 
valley  of  (larfagnana,  where  It  Is  almost  the  sole  oceu- 
p.ilion  of  the  iiiiialis.  The  pasturages  on  the  mountains 
are  excellent  j  liiit  <mly  the  duke  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
nroprictors  poiiscKs  any  considerable  flocks  of  slii'ep. 
llorses  few;  oxen  of  the  Lombard  and  .Swiss  breeils, 
and  asses,  siipi>lylni2  their  place  for  draught,  &c.,  on 
almost  every  farm.  The  ilecllvitiea  of  the  Ap|)enniues  are 
clothed  witli  flue  woods  of  oak,  lieech,  pine,  and  chest- 
nut ;  indeed,  chestnut  flour  forms  the  principal  food  iif 
the  peasantry  In  the  upland  region  for  a  coiisideralile 
portiiHi  of  the  year.  The  labouring  classes,  even  In  the 
more  productive  (larts  of  the  duchy,  live  very  sparingly  ; 
soup  of  Turkish  wheat,  or  pulcnln,  salads,  and  beans 
or  other  pulse,  frli-d  in  oil,  are  tlii'ir  ordinary  food. 
Butcher's  meal  scarcely  ever  ajipears  except  ini  the  tables 
of  the  more  opiihnit  farnieis,  and  their  l>e.U  beverage  is 
refuse  wine,  or  win(*  of  the  second  pressure. 

Next  In  Importance  to  rural  hiisliaiidry.  Is  the  culture 
and  mannractui  e  of  silk,  though  the  proiiucts  be  of  indil' 
ferent  quality.  The  other  niaiiiiractures  are  on  a  mnali 
scale.  Tliey  consist  principally  of  canvass,  leather,  paper, 
glass,  and  earthenware.      In  (larfagnana  some  iron  Is 
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forged.  The  flnest  statuary  marble  is  found  In  inex. 
haustible  quantities  at  Carrara ;  and  anil>er,  petroleum, 
sulphur,  &c.  are  met  with  elsewhere. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  4  districts,  Modena,  Reggio, 
Garfagnana,  and  Massa-Carrara.  Modena  Is  the  cap. : 
the  other  principal  towns  are  Ileggio,  Carrara,  Massa, 
and  Finale.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  perhaps  the  mos'j  despotical  in  its  form  of  any  in 
Europe.  The  duke  monopolises  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  ;  but  he  avails  himself  of  the  services  of 
a  prime  minister,  2  secretaries  of  state,  and  a  privy  coun- 
cil. The  Austrian  civil  code  of  laws  has  been  adopted 
since  IH15.  There  are  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
in  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Massa,  and  a  high  court  of  appeal 
in  Modena.  A  college  is  established  in  e.icli  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  the  capital  has  a  university  and  some 
superior  schools ;  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  restraints  laid  on  tlie  press,  public  in. 
struction  Is  In  a  very  backward  state.  The  military 
force  consists  of  1 ,750  men.  It  is  recruited  by  volunteers ; 
the  recruit  receives  a  premium,  and  the  family  of  which 
he  is  a  memlter  is  exempted  from  all  personal  taxes. 
The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  1,S00,0€0 
florins  a  year. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  erected  In  H52 
Into  a  duchy,  under  Borso  D'Este,  son  of  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  In  1797,  and  subdivided 
into  the  deps.  of  I'anaro  and  Crostolo.  In  1814  it  was 
given  to  the  present  ducal  family,  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria. 

Modena  (an.  A/n/t'nn),  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  in  a  fine  plain  lietween  the  Panaro  and  the 
Secchl.i,  '24  m.  W.N.W.  Bologna;  lat.  44"  38'  35"  N., 
long.  10°  .5.5*  13"  E.  Pop.,  almiit  27,000.  Modena  has  a 
citadel,  and  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  which,  how- 
ever, conduce  less  to  its  strength  than  to  its  beauty.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out.  well  built,  and  clean.  It  has  been 
much  improved  and  eniliellishcd  within  the  last  flfty  or 
sixty  years,  and  Is  divided  into  the  new  and  the  old  city 
by  the  SIrnria  itaestra,  a  part  of  the  Emillan  way,  which 
intersects  it  from  end  to  end.  The  general  architecture 
of  Modena  Is  striking  and  agreeable;  almost  all  it.j 
streets  are  bordered  with  arcades  over  their  footways. 
The  ducal  palace  is  the  flnest  public  building ;  it  stands 
isolated  in  the  great  square,  and,  unlike  the  palace  of 
Parma,  it  has  been  completed,  and  Is  superbly  furnished, 
and  kept  up  in  suitable  style.  It  had  formerly  a  noble 
collection  of  piiintings ;  but  some  of  its  chtja  d'oruvin 
were  purchased  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conveyed 
to  Dresden  In  174(i,  and  otliers  were  taken  away  by  the 
French  :  still,  however.  It  is  one  of  the  best  collections  in 
Italy  ;  It  includes  works  by  Raphael,  Carlo  Doici,  Andrea 
del  "Sarto,  Guido,  Guerclno,  the  Caracci,  and  Procaccino, 
the  t'ruciflxion  by  Pomaranrio,  a  copy  of  the  famous 
yotlf  by  Correggio,  &c.  'The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  is 
painted  In  fresco  by  Francesconi ;  and  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  a  recumbent  Cleopatra  by  Canova.  The  ducal 
library,  known  as  the  Riblioteca  EstfTise,  Is  a  valuable 
collection  of  GO.Ono  vols.  Two  of  the  best  scholars,  and 
most  laborious,  diligent,  and  able  writers  of  whom  Italy 
has  to  boast,  Muratori  and  Tlraboschi,  were  successively 
lUiriirlans  during  the  last  century.  In  the  square  liefore 
the  pal.tcc  is  a  flne  statue  of  Duke  Francis  III.,  the 
founder  of  the  university.  The  cathedral  Is  a  Gothic 
cdiHce  of  considerable  antiquity  .ind  imposing  appear- 
ance, hut  not  ill  a  pure  style.  It  Is  principally  remark- 
able for  a  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the  loftiest  in 
Italy,  In  which  is  kept  the  famous  bucket,  once  the  cause 
of  ,i  serious  feud  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  TassonI  In  the  Scccliia 
rnpita.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  (iuido,  the 
Presentaliim  ill  the  Temple,  formerly  adorned  the  cathe- 
dr.'tl,  but  it  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and  has  not 
been  restored.  (Cmi'h'r's  /I'll//,  ii.  45.)  The  churches 
are  numerous ;  but  few  deserve  notice,  except  those  of 
St.  Vicenzo,  St.  AMnstino,  and  the  Dominican  church, 
with  some  colossal  statues.  The  city  has  several  lio.s. 
pltals  and  .asylums,  a  theatre,  some  public  baths,  better 
inns  than  most  Italian  towns,  various  good  scientiiic 
collections,  and  a  nublic  library  of  80,0(10  vols.,  com- 
prising many  rare  editions  of  the  LOth  century,  aiul  some 
valii.'dilc  MSS.  It  Is  well  supplied  with  water  by  nume- 
rous subterranean  cisterns  ;  and  is  uniti'd  to  the  Paiiari 
by  a  einal  navigable  by  boats  of  30  tons.  Its  Inliali. 
di'piMul  principally  on  the  siipidy  of  necessaries  to  the 
court  and  governmrnt  functionaries.  Weaving  and 
spinning  silk  witc  formerly  important  brandies  of  In- 
ilustry  ;  hut  these  have  greatly  declineil ;  and  manufac- 
tures of  hemp,  woollen  cloths,  leather,  h,'\ts,  and  glass 
have,  to  a  great  cxtriit,  taken  their  place.  It  has  a 
large  weekly  marki  t  fur  agricultural  produce,  provisions, 
.>ic. 

Miitina  is  supposed  to  have  been  foiiniled  by  the 
F.truscaus.  It  Is  said,  by  LIvy,  to  have  been  colonised  liy 
the  llomans,  ^.  v.  r.  .'■Hi9,  (xxxix.  .'i''.);  and  t  Is  sfylnl 
by  Cicero,  '* Jfr/ni.>sininni  t't  nftnutiiiissunani  }k'fnfli 
(ini  rnliiniiim."   ( Phil.  v.  9)     A   few    llom-iii  ami- 
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quitiet,  moatly  tombi,  still  exist  al  Modena.  It  auiTered 
many  disaster*  in  the  time*  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  and  the 
Lombard  kings ;  and  was  afterwards  governed  succes- 
sively by  its  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  belonged  to 
the  Popes,  Venetians,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Man- 
tua, andFerrara,  before  it  becimc  the  property  of  the  house 
of  Este.  Under  the  French  it  was  Iho  cap.  of  the  dep, 
Fanaro.  The  learned  antiquary  Sigonius,  the  poets  Molsa 
and  Tassoni,  and  the  celebrated  anatomist  Fallopius,  were 
natives  of  Morlena.  {Conder's  Italy,  11.42 — 4(i.j  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  1. 8G,  87.;  Thomson ;  Slarke,  Ac,  passim.) 

MODICA  (an.  Moluca),  a  town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Sy- 
racuse, cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Scicli,  31  m. 
W.S.W.  Syracuse.  Pop.,  in  1831,  incl.  cant.,  25,838. 
It  is  situated  among  craggy  rocks,  and  generally  ill 
built.  According  to  Smyth,  it  has  some  fine  ediflces ; 
but  it  appears  to  possess  few  conveniences,  for  a  recent 
English  traveller  could  find  only  one  inn  in  the  town, 
which  was  wretched  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  Among 
tlie  public  buildings  are  a  castle,  numerous  cliurchcs  and 
convents,  a  ducal  residence,  a  town-hall,  2  hospitals, 
several  public  schools,  and  a  government  loan-bank.  I'hc 
Franciscan  convent  is  said  to  possesss  some  line  mosaics. 
In  the  adjacent  valley  of  Ipsica  are  numerous  troglo- 
dytic  caves,  fully  described  by  Smyth  (Sicily,  p.  1!)0.) 
and  Russell  {Tour  in  Sicily,  pp.  134— 137.)  In  1833,  a 
good  many  houses  and  upwards  of  100  persons  were 
buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  near  Modlca. 

The  district  of  which  this  town  is  the  cap.,  has  an 
area  of  nearly  120,000  acres,  with  several  towns,  and  a 
pup.  of  about  80,00(1.  It  was  endowed  with  peculiar 
jirivlleges  by  Koger,  king  of  Sicily,  the  principal  being 
tliut  its  courts  of  justice  should  be  Independent  of  those 
of  Sicily.  These  privileges  would  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  a  good  effect.  "  There  is  a  very  superior 
spirit  of  activity  and  Industry  among  the  natives,  at- 
tended by  greater  affluence  and  comfort  than  any  other 
a-.Ticultural  part  of  Sicily  displays,  though  it  is  not  na- 
turally so  fertile  as  the  rest.  Modica  is,  in  general, 
rocky  and  hilly,  with  very  bad  roads  ;  but  it  boasts  se- 
veral fine  plains,  and  romantic  ravines.  The  soil  is 
mostly  loose,  calcareous,  and  dry  ;  but  many  successful 
iiKrliultural  efforts  are  made  to  render  it  productive,  as 
is  testified  by  the  abundant  produce  of  corn,  tobacco, 
oil,  wine,  soda,  hemp,  canary-seed,  cheese,  butter,  and 
c.irobs  i  while,  from  the  attention  paid  to  pasturage,  the 
cattle  are  in  great  request.  This  co.  also  produces  bitu- 
men and  salt ;  and  there  is  so  great  a  quantity  of  game, 
as  to  form  an  article  of  export.  The  tiiide  is  principally 
with  Malta,  which  Is  supplied  from  hence  with  the  above 
necessaries,  in  exchange  for  cloth,  spirits,  hardware,  and 
colonial  produce."   (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  I'.ll.) 

MOFFAT,  a  village  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  Its 
mineral  springs,  co.  Dumfries,  on  the  Annan,  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  valley,  and  bounded,  almost  immediately 
on  the  S.,  by  an  ampitheatre  of  hills,  the  highest  in  the 
S.  of  Scotland,  45  m.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  20  m.  N.  by  E. 
Diiiiifries.  Pop.  I,tj00 :  In  summer,  during  the  season  of 
the  Sna,  the  pop.  may  be  2,(K10.  This,  which  is  an  ex- 
triMiiely  iie.it,  clean,  and  well-built  village,  consists  prin- 
ri|ially  of  a  wide  street  along  the  lino  of  road  from 
Diiinfries  to  Edinburgh.  The  [lubllj  buildhigs  are  the 
|iiir.  church,  a  dissenting  cliapcl,  and  two  gaoA  inns, 
I'he  Karl  of  llopetnwn  has  a  house  in  the  town.  The 
mineral  springs,  which  are  suliihiireous  and  chalybe,ite, 
rlii'  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  slope  of 
till!  ailjiicent  hills.  One  of  these  sprinjis  was  discovered 
in  liy:i,  the  other  in  174s.  They  arc  a  good  deal  resorted 
til,  but  less  now  than  formerly. 

MOliADOKE,  or  MOCJOOOIt,  called  by  the  Moors 
Sliiri-ra,  a  sea-port  town,  ami  the  principal  emiioriumof 
MoroiTO,  on  the  Atl.inlic.  ahmit  lO.'i  m.  W.  Mor.iccn ; 
lit.  31'^  M'  N.,  long.  'JO  20'  \V.  Pop.  estiniiitcd  at  10.0110. 
It  sl.iiids  on  a  patch  of  granular  sandstone  rock,  which, 
i\t  lii(!h  water,  Is  nearly  insulated  by  the  sea.  The 
niiintry  around  Is  low,  llat,  and  unproductive ;  so  that 
VI  gi'tahli's  have  to  be  brought  from  g.irdeiis  from  4m.  to 
I'J  m.  Inland,  and  c.ittle  and  poultry  from  a  still  greater 
ilis'iance.  Wat.'r  Is  also  scarce,  and  rather  dear  ;  being 
(ilhor  rain  watei  coll.'ited  and  preserved  in  cisterns,  or 
lirooKlit  from  a  river  about  2  ni.  distant.  The  white 
st'iiu'  liiiildiiigs  give  the  town  an  iniposlnp.  Appear.-xncQ 
frmii  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  2  ciintlguoiis  portions, 
h  .11.  siirroimded  by  walls :  that  called  the  citadel,  com. 
prises  nearly  half  the  entire  town,  with  the  royal  palace, 
tlio  houses  of  most  of  the  governors  and  ehlif  olhcers, 
tl.e  iiistoin-honse,  the  foreixu  consnlates,  and  a  street  of 
v.ill-l.uilt  shons  of  re<i  samlstone,  formerly  occupied  liy 
1  iinipean  Ir.iders.  D.-auelerk  says,  that  the  houses  in 
tiil.<  p:irt  lire  well-built  an<l  lofty,  that  the  streets  are 
nvi'pt,  anil  tliat  it  was  cl.'aner  than  any  other  town 
li '  li;ul  seen  in  the  Moorish  ilo:niiilo:is.  It  is  shut  olf 
tViMii  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  stronn 
).'iti',  wlilili  is  eloseil  at  !l  o'clock  every  night  I'he 
iiihcr  iiortii.n  of  Mogadore  Is  not  so  well  laid  out,  nor  so 
ell' in,  the  .lews' quarter,  In  particular,  being  excesslvily 
liltliy  ;  It  has,  however,  a  very  extensive  mos.jiie,  with  a 
\oi..   II. 
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high  square  tower,  and  other  public  building!.  It  is  en- 
tered by  3  principal  gates ;  which,  with  many  in  the  in- 
terior, are  closed  at  lunset.  To  the  S.  of  the  citadel,  U 
what  is  called  the  port,  being  an  inner  roadstead,  pro- 
tected by  a  rocky  island,  about  I^  m.  in  length,  3  m.  from 
the  shore.  It  has  not  more  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  water  at  ebb 
tide,  and  23  ft.  when  deepest ;  it  is  therefore  fit  only  for 
small  vessels,  large  ships  iinchoring  outside  the  harbour, 
the  long  battery  bearing  E.,  distant  U  m.  The  island 
bounding  the  harbour  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  a 
state  prison ;  and  Is  supposed  to  be  defended  by  a  few 
crazy  pieces  of  ordnance,  ensconced  behind  mud-wall 
embrasures.  Tlie  landing-place  is  a  long  stone  slip, 
near  the  arsenal,  protected  on  the  W,  by  a  long  bat- 
tery, mounting  several  brass  cannon,  and  containing 
a  large  tank,  and  a  number  of  prison  cells.  The 
arsenal  with  which  this  battery  communicates,  is  a 
really  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  large  range 
of  bomb-proof  casemates,  flanked  at  either  end  by 
an  elegant  square  tower,  with  turrets  at  their  angles, 
connected  by  a  battery  of  2  tiers,  having  in  its  centre 
a  lofty  arched  gateway.  The  long  battery  defending  the 
whole  town  on  the  W.,  is  en  extensive  line-wall  along 
the  shore,  crowned  with  brass  ordnance,  and  having  be- 
neath a  range  of  bomb-proof  casemates  capable  of  con- 
taining 4,000  or  S.OUO  men.  On  the  land  side,  Mogadore 
is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  by  a  round 
tower,  furnished  with  brass  cannon.  All  the  fortifica- 
tions were  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Eu- 
ropean engineer  in  the  last  century,  and,  to  an  unskilled 
eye,  they  a)ipear  strong,  and  well  executed  ;  but  Beau- 
clerk  says  they  are  too  Aimsy  to  bear  5  minutes'  breach, 
ing.  The  long  battery  offers,  however,  a  fine  promenade 
for  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean. 

The  trade  of  Mogadore  was  formerly  very  extensive  ; 
her  port  was  open  to  the  ships  of  the  different  European 
countries,  most  of  whom  had  consuls  here.  Most  part 
of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Morocco  is  still 
carried  on  through  Mogadore ;  but  England  and  Sar- 
dinia are  the  only  states  that  retain  consuls.  The 
principal  imports  are  English  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin,  copper,  earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  pepper,  paper,  &c.  The  ex- 
ports principally  consist  of^  sweet  and  bitter  almonds, 
gum  Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees'  wax,  cow  and  calf 
skins,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates, 
&c.  Accounts  iire  kept  in  nutkeets  of  10  ounces;  the 
ounce  being  divided  into  4  blankeels,  of  24  Huce  each. 
The  blankeel  may  he  valued  at  Ic/.,  the  ounce  at  M.,  and 
the  nutkeel  or  ducat,  at  3<.  4rf.  The  corn  measures  are, 
for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  quintal 
=  119  lbs.  ttvoird.  The  market  lb.,  for  provisions,  a 
about  I? lb.  avoird.  The  canna,  or  cubit,  =-21  English 
inches,  is  the  principal  long  measure.  Mog.idore  has  no 
peculiar  manufacture  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  excellent 
woollen  cloth  of  the  country  is  sold  in  its  markets. 

The  nuitton  of  Mogadore  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  the  beef  but  poor.  Kids  form  a  great  part  of  the 
consumption  of  those  who  indulge  in  meat :  fowls  are 
very  clieap,  and  a  dozen  eggs  may  be  bought  for  Irf. 
lieu-lejged  partridges  are  always  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance. The  climate  is  decidedly  healthy,  the  heats  being 
moderated  by  the  sea  breezes.  Agnes  are,  however, 
sometimes  prevalent.  Mogadore  was  founded  in  17fi0.  by 
the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  himself  worked  at  its 
construction,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  mercantile 
settlers.  ( Ueauclerk' s  Journey  to  Morocco,  220— 2C7.; 
Jackson's  Morocco. ) 

MOGUII.KF  (Pol.  Mohylof),  a  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land,  gov.  Podolia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Dniestr,  ,58  m. 
E.S.E.  Kaminietz,  and  180  m.  S.W.  Kief.  Pop.  nearly 
7,0(10,  of  whom  many  are  Jews.  F'rom  its  situation,  shel- 
tered on  every  side  bv  mountains,  its  climate  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Podolia;  its  fruits  are  excellent, 
iuui  tile  silk-worm  thrives  well.  It  has  several  Greek, 
Rom.  t'ath.,  and  .Armenian  churches,  ,and  a  (ireek  con- 
vent ;  and  is  the  residence  of  an  American  bishop.  It  hat 
a  brisk  traile  with  Wallacliia,  and  tlie  adjacent  provs.,  in 
raw  produce,  and  some  will  atteniled  lairs,  (Schnitxicr, 
Lii  Hiissic,  :M.  ;  Mnllc-Brun  ;  Tableau  dc  la  J'vlogne, 
418.) 

MOHACZ,  a  mean  but  large  village  of  Lower  Hiin. 
gary,  on  the  Damibe,  co.  Darany,  2.')  m.  E.  by  S.  Fiinf- 
klrchen.  Pop  K,:tliO.  Near  this  village,  on  the  211111  of 
August,  I.ViO,  the  TiirKs,  under  Solynian  the  Magniflcent, 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Hungarians.  Louis, 
kill;.;  of  Uuiigary.  2  archbishops  and  G  bisliu|is,  many 
niihlcs,  and  about  22,00(1  priv.ite  soldiers,  are  said  to  have 
Ijei  n  killed  In  the  battle  and  in  the  |iursuit.  In  lli87.  the 
Turks  were  themselves  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
village  by  till'  Imperialists,  under  the  Uiike  of  Lorraine. 

MOHILEF,  or  MOGHILEV  (Pol.  Jl/uAi/ow),  a  gov. 
of  I'.iiropeun  Russia,  lornierly  included  in  the  gov.  of  Vi- 
tepsk,  b.'tween  the  fi2d  and  .Wth  degs.  of  N,  lat.,  and  the 
'2litli  and:t3il  ot  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Vlteprk,  E.  Smolensk, 
S.Tchernigiiv,  and  \V.  Minsk.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  210  in.; 
average  breadth  nc.irly  Bfi  in.    Area  abuut  17,-I70  sq.  m. 
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Pop.,  In  1838,  A46,600.  The  nnly  phyiicnl  diflbrcnce  be- 
tween it  and  the  gov.  Vitepak  In,  that  it  iMiliiuKS  to  the  ba- 
■in  of  the  Dniepr,  while  the  latter  gov.  belongs  to  that  of 
the  Uwina.  In  the  N.  of  the  government  is  a  low  chain  of 
hills,  separating  tlie  two  river  basins ;  but  (he  rest  of  the 
■urface  Is  an  extended  plain,  partly  covered  with  forests, 
and  in  many  parts  marshy.  The  course  of  the  rivers  is 
mostly  S. ;  the  principal,  next  to  the  Uniepr,  are  its  tri. 
butarici,  the  Sola  and  Urouetz.  Small  lakes  are  nu- 
merous. The  climate  is  milder  and  drier  than  that  of 
Vitcpsk.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile ;  and  though  agri- 
culture be  extremely  backward,  nearly  four  million 
chetiixrii  of  corn  are  annnally  grown,  a  qiiant4ty  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  home  demand,  llye,  barley, 
oats,  hemp,  and  flax  are  the  principal  products  ;  and  in 
the  gardens,  hops,  (lulse,  &c.  The  breeds  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  *  ery  Inferior ;  but  latterly  the  slicep  have  been 
Improved,  by  crossing  with  the  breed  of  Saxony.  Goats 
and  hogs  are  numerous.  This  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
wooded  of  the  Russian  governments  ;  and  its  forests,  the 
prmluce  of  wlilch  are  tloatcd  down  the  rivers  to  the 
Black  Sea,  furnish  the  building-yards  of  Nicolaefl",  Odessa, 
Seviistopol,  &c.,  with  timbers  and  masts  for  the  largest 
■hips.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  forest  land  belongs 
to  the  crown.  Bog  iron  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  dug  only  by 
the  poorest  classes.  In  respect  of  manufactures,  Moliilef 
is  behind  almost  all  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 
There  is  no  capital,  and  tlie  inli.ib.  are  without  entcr- 

f>rlse.  The  coiuiltion  of  tlie  mass  of  the  pop.  appears  to 
)e  most  wretclied.  According  to  Schnitiler,  ie  i-(ginir 
J'otonnis  el  V iUMissement  drs  Juifs,  qui  ne  soni  pat 
mlmii  A  hnhiti-r  I'inttrieur  de  i'emiiire  Jiiisse,  onl  proiiuit 
ici  lie  liislfi  fruiu.  Kxcept  a  few  t.inneries,  all  tne  ma- 
nufactures are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  distilleries,  and  soap  and  potash  works, 
they  are  quite  unimiiortant,  and  did  not,  in  lS3n,  employ 
1,0(10  hands  !  It  Is  divided  into  VI  distrli'ts  ;  Moliilef,  the 
cap.,  and  Mstlslavl  are  flic  principal  towns.  The  inh.ibs. 
are  mostly  Kiisslans  and  Jews,  with  some  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, Moldavians,  and  Wallacks :  their  religion  is 
partly  that  of  the  Greek  and  partly  of  the  Uoman 
church,  each  of  which  has  an  archbishop  In  the  gov. 

MoiiiLEK,  a  town  of  European  Uussia,  cap.  of  the 
almvc  gov.,  on  the  Dnionr,  Mm.  S.W.  Smolensk,  and 
110  ni.  K.  by  S.  Minsk  :  fat.  ."a"  53'  49"  N.,  long.  '.W  24' 
4.'i"  K.  Po|).  e^timntwl,  in  IS34.  at  21  .OSO,  of  whom  above 
2,000  were  Jews.  It  has  a  better  appearance  than  most 
Hussian  towns,  many  of  its  houses  being  of  stone  or  other 
solid  material.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  one  of 
which  consists  of  the  kreml  or  castle,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  two  of  the  other  quarters  are  surrounded  by 
ramparts.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  octagonal 
area,  wltli  neat  stone  buildings.  Including  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  arclibishop.  It  has  at  least  M  churches, 
three  fourths  of  which  are  Greek  ;  there  arc  also  several 
convents,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  two  synagogues.  The 
government  oWres  and  magazines  are  handsome  ediflces. 
Mohllef  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Kussian  "  army  of  the 
west."  and  the  seat  of  Greek  and  K. Catholic  archbishops, 
the  latter  having  .luthority  over  all  the  K.  Catholics  of 
I'dlaiid  and  Russia:  it  has  two  episcopal  seminaries,  a 
gymnasium,  a  town-school,  and  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  businctis  of  tanning  is  extensively  carried 
on  ;  it  h.is  an  extensive  tr.lde  with  Riga,  Kiinigslierg, 
Dantzic,  and  Odessa,  to  which  it  sends  leather,  hides, 
laid,  wax,  honey,  especially  the  latter,  potash,  hemp,  flax, 
oil,  corn,  and  otiier  raw  products ;  receiving.  In  return, 
umoiig  other  foreign  goiuls,  a  good  deal  of  thrown  silk. 
The  fairs  of  Moliilef  ale  well  fre(iiiented.  The  epoch 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  After  several  times  chang- 
ing masters,  it  was  Hiially  annexed  to  Russia  in  I77'i. 
(Schnilxli-r,  la  Rmiie,  pp.  3'J.^— 4(K).) 

MOISSAC,  a  town  of^  France,  df'p.  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Tarn,  crossed  here 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  14  m.  W'.N.W.  Montaiiban, 
andi)7  m.  S.K.  Bordeaux.  I'nii.,  in  K'Mi  (ex.  com.),  K,H)0. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  nas  an  elegant  fountain  in 
its  principal  square.  The  most  remark.-ible  feature  of 
the  place,  hi  wever,  is  a  ruined  abbey  founded  in  the 
llth  century,  formerly  possessing  great  wealth  and  iin- 
portaiici' ;  the  liiiildings  are  of  great  extent,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  either  in  ruins,  or  converted  into  private 
dwellings.  Tlie  cliurch-porrh  is  of  high  antiquity,  and 
has  some  curious  sculptures  ,  the  cloisters  also  are  iiighly 
Interesting,  but  the  church  itself  is  more  muderii.  and 
of  a  heivy  style.  A  gool  deal  of  corn  Is  ground  here 
for  the  use  of  the  colmiies;  and  the  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wlii'at.  oil,  salTron.  wine,  \c. 

Moissoe,  fiiunded  in  tlie  .'>tli  century,  ajipears  from  Its 
walls  to  have  l)een  formerly  miieli  larger  than  at  present. 
It  siitfered  severely  from  the  religious  wars.  {Hugo,  art. 
Turn  rl  (liininni\  ffC.) 

MOLA  1)1  BAllI,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Neapolit.in 
doin.,  prov,  Barl.  on  tlie  Adriatic,  l.'t  m.  S.W.  Ilari. 
The  poll.,  u  liich  at  the  lieginning  oflast  century  amounted 
to  III.IMKI,  Is  now  reduced  to  about  fl.lKKl.  It  consists  of 
•n  old  aiid  a  new  division ;   tlic  former,  which  has  a 
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caatle  and  Ii  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  hai  narrow, 
crooked,  and  gloomy  streets,  and  poor  houses.  The 
other,  or  more  modern  division,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
comparatively  well  built  along  the  sea-side,  and  has  3 
creeks,  where  the  small  vessels  which  trequent  the 
port  load  oil,  cotton,  and  carobs.  The  traces  of  an  un. 
linished  mole  show  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of 
gome  commercial  importance.  The  port,  between  this 
mole  and  a  rocky  reef  to  the  N.,  is  insecure  ;  but  there 
i«  an  open  roadstead  on  either  side  the  town,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  10  fathoma  water  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  (Craven's  Tour,  tfC,  pp.  154,  15.^  ;  Purdy'a 
Sailing  Directions. ) 

MOLD,  a  market-town,  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  contrib. 
to  Flint,  hand,  of  its  own  name,  co.  Flint,  10  m.  W.  by 
S.  Chester,  and  171  N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  par.,  in 
1831,  9,38S,  ditto  of  township  and  pari,  bor.,  3,11)2.  The 
town,  situated  in  a  valley,  close  to  the  Alyn,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills,  is  small  and  irregularly  built ; 
but  there  is  a  very  handsome  town-hail,  and,  in  the  en- 
virons, are  numerous  handsome  seats  and  elegant  man- 
sions. The  church,  a  large  structure  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury, has  a  highly  ornamented  embattled  tower,  and 
contains  some  curious  monuments.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Baptists,  have,  likewise, 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools.  A  cotton-mill,  in  the  town,  gave  employment. 
In  18311,  to  2Uf>  hands  j  but  "  there  is  no  other  particular 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  here,  nor  is  it  likely,  judging 
from  its  present  appearance,  that  it  will  increase  either 
in  size  or  importance  ;  within  the  par.,  however,  tliero 
arc  extensive  coal-pits,  lead  and  Iron  mines,  which,  in 
I8;tl,  employed  ()2'J  labourers."  {Bound.  Rep.  and  Pari. 
Census.)  Mold  was  constituted,  by  tlie  Reform  Act,  a 
pari.  bor.  contiili.  (with  six  others)  to  Flint.  Registered 
electors  in  Mold,  in  l8:!U-40,  87.  The  co.  assizes  are 
held  here.  Markets  on  \Vednes<lay  and  Saturday.  F'airs, 
Feb.  13.,  March  21..  May  12.,  Aug.  2.,  and  Nov.  28. 

About  I  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  a  noted  spot  called 
Maea-fJarmon,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  .Ith 
century,  by  the  Welsh  over  the  Pic'ts  and  Saxons :  a 
pillar,  with  an  inscription,  commemorates  the  event. 
About  I J  in.,  also,  on  the  Chester  road,  are  some  remains 
of  Ofl'a's  Dike,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Wales  and 
England.  {Hemingway's  Pan.  qf  N.  H'alcs ;  Pari.  Pa- 
pers, SiC.) 

MOLDAVIA.    Sit  WAtLAriiiA  and  Moldavi.\, 

MOLDAU,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to  the 
Elbe,  the  principal  in  that  kingdom,  through  the  S.  and 
central  parts  of  which  it  flows.  It  rises  In  tlie  Ilnhe- 
mian  Forest,  about  lat.  49"  N.  and  long.  13"  3.V  E.  j 
runs  at  first  S.E.  to  Rosenberg,  and  thence  generally 
N.  to  its  junction  with  the  Kibe  at  Melnik,  in  aliout 
lat.  .MP  20',  long.  14°  30',  .-ifter  a  course  estimated  at 
somewhat  more  than  200  m.  It  is  properly  the  hcaci 
stream  of  the  IClbe,  being  continuous  with  the  latter  in  a 
direct  line,  and  carrying  more  water  to  it  than  the  river 
called  the  Upper  1  llie.  It  receives  the  VVoltawa,  Lusch- 
nitz,  Sazawa,  and  Beraiin  :  Rosenberg,  Budweis,  .-ind 
Prague  are  on  its  banks.  'I'lie  Danube  and  Ellie 
have  betn  united  bv  a  railway  Ih  m.  in  length,  com- 
pleted In  1829,  from  l.inz,  in  L'pper  Austria,  to  Budweis, 
wliere  the  Moldau  becomes  navigable  for  tHiats  of  frmn 
10  to  15  tons.  This  railway  consists  of  one  line  only, 
and  the  carriages  on  it  are  drawn  by  horses.  The  line 
was  rendered  unnecessarily  expensive  through  an  ill- 
judged  econmny,  inasmuch  .is  it  became  necessary  to  take 
up  tlie  original  wooden  rails,  wiiicli  were  covered  with 
metal  plates,  and  substitute  others  of  cast  iron  in  tlieir 
stead.  The  traffic  on  this  road  has  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  salt  sent  from  I'liper  Au.stria  into  Bnlieniia. 
The  nett  revenue  derivini  imm  it  amounted,  in  1837,  to 
8,130/.  It  belongs  to  about  I3,l»0  shareholders,  at  ,50 11.  a 
share  ;  hitlierto,  however,  they  have  derived  no  profit 
from  the  undertaking.    (Oesler.  Knt.  i^ncyc,  4r. ) 

MOLFI'.TTA  (ail.  llespa),  a  sea-poit  town  of  the 
Neapolitan  dom..  prov.  Ilari.  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adri- 
atic. !ii  ni.  W.N.W.  Bari.  Lat.  41°  12'  32"  N.,  long. 
1(P  .Tfi' 3(i"  E.  Pop.  about  12,0(10.  Its  iippearam  e  fnim 
the  sea  is  imposing ;  and  though  its  streets  Ik!  natmw 
and  dirty,  it  lias  many  good  houses,  among  wliiih 
Mr.  Burgess  remarked  some  elevations  in  a  chaste  style 
of  architecture,  and  of  a  stone  almost  eoiial  in  beauty  to 
white  marble.  ( fVnvrc,  JJi-.,  I.  13.)  It  lias  a  cathedral, 
several  other  churclies,  a  college,  \-c.,  and  is  the  sec 
of  a  liishop.  Its  port,  formed  by  a  mole,  is  sliellernl 
from  all  winds  except  the  N.  (Jiipcisite  to  it  is  a  sand- 
bank, which  serves  .is  a  natural  breakwater  ;  tlie  en- 
trances  to  the  harbour  l«'iiig  at  either  extremity  of  tlie 
bank.  It  has  some  linen  fabrics,  a  saltpetre  maiiutactiiri'. 
and  some  slips  for  sliip-buihiing  ;  and  has  a  considiralile 
trade  In  the  shipping  of  corn,  oil,  almonds,  &c.  {/lam- 
pulili  ;  Schuiz,  Allg.  KriUuude  ;  Diet.  aivg..lic.) 

MOLTON  (SOU  Til),  a  innn.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  liiinil.  of  its  own  name.  co.  I)i  v m, 
on  the  Mole,  24  ni.  N.N.W.  Exeter,  and  lti4  :n.  N.  Iiy  S, 
London.    Area  of  par.,  (i.liiU  acres :  pop.,  in  1831,  Sfi'iH. 
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MOMPOX, 

The  town,  occupying  an  eminence  W.  of  the  river,  at  the 
union  of  several  nlgn  roads,  comjirises  u  large  market- 
place, anil  several  well  paved  und  lighted  streets,  the 
whole  having  a  peculiarly  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
The  guildhall  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building, 
near  which  is  a  small  gnol.    The  church,  adjacent  to  the 
niarliet-piace,  is  built  in  the  perpendicular  style:   the 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Windsor.    The  Independents  and  Wesieyans 
have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  3  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  about  ti()(l  children  of 
both  sexes.     A  grammar-school,  founded  In  1614,  is  re- 
spectably conducted,  and  there  are  2  other  schools  sup- 
ported  by  endowments  and  subscriptions,     8.  Moiton 
nas  a  manufacture  of  serges,  shalloons,  and  felts,  em- 
ploying  about   70  families,    besides  which   there   is   n 
woollen  mill,  which,  in  1839,  employed  79  hands.     The 
lace  manufacture  has  lately  been  introduced,  but  with 
no  great  success.      'I'he  bor.  is  governed  (according  to 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act)  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen, 
and  12  councillors.      It   is    one  of  the   polling   places 
at  elections  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.     Quarterly 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  a  court  of  re- 
cord sits  once  in  three  weeks.      Markets  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  .Saturday ;  that  on  Saturday  being  one 
of  tlio  largest  in  N.  Devon.     Great  markets  (not  char- 
tered as  fairs),   Saturday  after  Feb.  13.  and  April  27., 
Wednesday  before  June  22.,  and  after  Aug.  26.,  Saturday 
before  Oct.  10.  and  Dee.  12.,  chiefly  for  cattle.    (I'art. 
I'apers,  Sec. ) 
MOI.lJt  CAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS.   See  A>idoyn\. 
M  O  MPOX,  or  MON  POX,  a  city  of  .S.  America,  repub. 
New  Granada,  and,  next  to  its  cap.,  the  most  important 
in  the  nrov.  Carta(;ena ;  on  the  Magdalcna,  about  25  m. 
abovptne  confluence  of  the  Cauea;  lat.9"  14' 20"  N.,  long. 
74027'  30"  W.  Pop  estimated  at  lO.tKKl,  or,  with  thenel^'h- 
bouring  villages,  li>,OilO.     "  At  a  distance,  on  ascendnig 
tlic  river,  the  white  houses,  with  their  red  roofs,  have  a 
neat  and  clean  appearance  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
this  is  exchanged   for  the  general  distressed  look  of 
Spanish  cities.     Tlie  town  is  above  a  mile  in  length  ;  the 
streets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  some  are  even  furnished  with  footways. 
The  only  decent-looking  houses,  however,  are  in  the 
centre  ot  the  place,  the  rest  being  mere  sheds."    (Mol- 
lien.)      It  has  a  custom-house  and  a  flue  quay,  built 
verv  high,  on  accoimt  of  the   floods  which   lake  place 
in  bee.     Several  gun-boats  are  stationed  here,  for  the 
protection  of  the  navigation.  Monipox  Is  a  place  of  some 
cimimerce.      The    chief  exports  are  corn,  hides,  and 
lirazil  wood.     Pamplona  and  Cuenpa  transmit  some  to- 
b.acco,  sugar,  and  chocolate  to  this  enlrepdl ;   Antioguia 
siMids  gold,  and  Bogota  the  produce  of  the  Upper  ftlag- 
dalena.     Mompox  is  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  liable 
to  inundations  j    and   alligators   come  up  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  to  feed  on  the  oflkl  thrown  from 
the  city.     "  The  climate,  in  the  daytime,  is  burning, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  25°  to  30°  Keaumur  j  the 
inhabs.   consequently  pass  the  evenings  seated  in  the 
htreets,  to  breathe  tlie  tresh  air,  and  to  escape  the  stings 
of  the  mosquitoes.     The  sky  is  constantly  cloudy,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  showers.     '1  he  nights,  on 
tile  contrary,  are  beautifully  clear,  and  trul;   delicious. 
It  is  then  a  great  pleasure  to  jiromenade  the  streets 
.ind  observe  the  lively  partiis  which  present  themselves 
before  tlie  doors  of  the  nouses.     Loud  bursts  of  laughter 
are  heard  on  every  siile.  In  which  tlie  passenger  takes 
part  without  llie  least  ceremony.     l"ar  Irom  this  fami- 
liarity being  offensive,  it  gives  great  satisfaction,  for  the 
fr.inkest  cordiality  presides   at   these  meetings.     Tims 
passes  the  life  of  tlie  inhabs.  of  Monipox.     '1  he  day  is 
spent  in  their  h.ammocks,  the  night  in  the  street."     This 
manner  of  living  differs  little  from  thatwhich  the  inhabs. 
of  the  other  hot  countries  in  S.  America  have  adopted. 
All  classes  in  Mompox  are  said  to  tie  niiK-h  addicted  to 
.nrileiit  spirits.     The  surrounding  country  is  whollv  in  a 
state  of  nature.   {Mollicn,SjC.,iH  Mail.  '/Viitr.  xvii.  301-2. 
O'lii/f.  .Iccount  of  Columbia.) 

MoN.'lCO,  a  tiiwii  and  small  principality  of  N.  Italy. 
The  |irincipality,  wliicli  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Sariliiiia,  is  about  8 in.  in  length  by  6j  in  breadth, 
having  W.  the  div.  of  Nice,  K.  that  of  Genoa,  and  S.  the 
M(cliti>rranean.  Area,  .Vi  sq.  in.  Hop.  about  7,000. 
Itcing  sheltered  cm  the  N.  by  lofty  mountains,  its  cli- 
iii.iti'  is  very  mild,  and  It  produces  iaiT"  quantities  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  from  tihich  tlie  reve- 
nue iif  the  prince,  amounting  to  about  .'i.OOO/.  a  year,  is 
niMsIl)  derived.  The  pastures  are  toleralily  good,  and 
cittli'  numerous.  Its  iiiliah.  are  occupied  almost  wholly 
Willi  aariiulture,  fishing,  and  petty  uiastiug  trade. 

Moii.iii).  the  cap.  (an.  I'ortus  or  An  Herciilit  Mo- 
fiivri),  is  built  on  an  elevated  pr<iinontory  stretching  into 
the  sea,  abniit  9  m.  K.N  K.  Nice.  Pop.  1,200.  It  is 
walled  and  defended  by  a  Ibrt  ;  and  has  an  appearance  of 
strength,  hut  is  entirely  coininanded  by  an  adjacent  hill. 
The  largest  town  in  the  princip.  is  Meiitone,  aluiiit  (i^  m. 
K.N.U.  .MuiiBco,  With  a  tolerable  port  nud  3,000  iuhub. 
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This  principality  was  founded  In  the  10th  century,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  the  Grimaldi  family.  The 
reigning  prince  is  a  peer  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Due 
de  Valentinois,  and  usually  resides  in  Paris.  (Alma- 
nack ilr  Ontha,  l(C.) 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Tyrone,  E.  Armagh,  S.  I>outh  and  Meath, 
and  W.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  j  area,  327,048  acres,  of 
which  9,236  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
7,H44  water.  Surface  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  mostly 
arable  ;  soil  moderati^ly  fertile.  There  are  some  large, 
and  a  great  many  small,  estates.  The  land  Is  very  much 
subdiiided  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Wakefield 
that  the  larger  class  of  farms  do  not  average  25,  nor 
the  smallest  6  acres  !  (I.  270.)  ;  and  but  little  change 
has  taken  place,  in  this  respect,  in  the  interval.  Cott- 
acre  is  very  general  here,  and  agriculture  Is  in  the 
most  depressed  state.  Principal  crops,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  flax,  the  latter  being  very  extensively  cultivated  j 
but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  now  grown,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  exteiuling.  Considerable  improvements  have 
latterly  been  efli'cted  in  the  breed  of  cattle ;  and  a'  good 
deal  of  butter  is  made,  though  there  are  no  large 
dairies.  Goats  are  very  generally  kept  by  the  cottiers  for 
the  sake  of  their  milk.  A  great  deal  of  work  Is  done  by 
the  spade.  Average  rent  of  land,  13s.  1J(<.  an  acre.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  at  one  time  very  widely  dltt'ised 
over  the  CO.,  most  of  the'sniall  farmers  ha- ing  lucns; 
but  this  combination  of  employircnts,  whit  .'•  hfi  livcn 
injurious  alike  to  agriculture  and  manufactu'-i  .  f-  ntn , 
owing  to  tlie  greater  cheapness  of  machlri;.  .  ade  ■.v.'tr 
and  fabrics,  greatly  diminished.  The  vaiu.3  <  f  the  -iii> 
bleached  linen  sold  in  the  co.  in  1824,  was  ec.imnted  v. 
about  120,000/.  {Railway  Ueport,  Appemt.  B,  p.  ai  > 
The  CO.  has  vast  beds  of  limestone  ;  and  lead  t>:r,  und 
indications  of  coal  have  been  discovere<<.  The  <  v.c  ii,> 
rivers  of  any  importance.  Monagha.>  has  i  '■  i'un>ei, 
and  19  parishes  ;  and  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H  •.;  C.  hn'M 
for  the  CO.  Kegistered  electors,  in  18?9-4n,  •1,42; .  I'liii- 
cipal  towns,  Monagh.an,  Clones,  Cairi'jkmxi  1  >ss,  ^r, 
In  1831  this  CO.  had  35,2^5  inhab.  hoivet.  ;'«.,7,;C  i;c.ni!ie«. 
and  lO^.'^'iG  persons;  of  whom  95,<'.7'.?  wcio  m»!"S,  and 
99,857  females. 

MoNAOHAN,  .in  inland  town  of  Ire':.nci,  •  .cv.  Ulster, 
CO.  Monaghan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  a  the  main 
road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  nearly  half  way 
between  them.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,848.  The  to-vn,  con- 
sists of  a  central  square,  called  the  Dianund,  wi'!t 
several  diverging  streets.  Its  public  build!ii(,i)  are  iho 
par.  church,  Hoin.  Citholic  chapel,  three  i're.'Oyteniin, 
■ind  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  the  c-.  gaol  on 
the  radiating  plan,  court-house,  diocesan  jcliool  lor 
the  sees  of  Ilaphoe,  Kiimore,  and  Clogher,  a  ri.('.':anai 
school,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  market-house,  uid  the  co. 
infirmary.  "  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  ijiv  iini  aitaur, 
advantages  or  consequence,  except  as  a  rt>iirk<  t-town, 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of^  agricultural  produce.  l!n:Mi,  Sic." 
( Mun.  Buuud.  Report.)  The  corporation,  co  ...islio^-  'if  a 
provost,  12  burgesses,  and  commonalty,  sent  2  nitdi?.  «« 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union,  when  It  was  dis- 
franchised. The  assises  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  with 
general  sessions  4  times  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  It  has  a  ceo- 
siderable  linen  trade,  a  large  brewery,  and  is  a  great 
mart  for  agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Mcniiyys, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdciys,  and  Saturdays;  fairs  on  tin  '.it 
Monday  in  every  month.  The  Ulster  canal  p.issvo  near 
the  town.  Post-oltice  revenue  in  If:  .  "c*!..;  'a>  I8.''\j, 
918/.  Hranches  of  the  provincial  and  He!'.'.;;.  iir,nks  Wt  a 
opened  in  l«:tl  and  18.1.'!. 

MONASTIK,  or  BITOMA,  a  tiv^  -,/  F  luipe  n 
Turkev,  prov.  Macedonia,  ctp.  sanjak  of  same  i.ame,  rn 
the  Velstrizza.  82  m.  N.N.H.  Yanina,  and  'JUr.i.  W.H.W. 
Salonika.  The  pop.  has  been  <>sti  ti,'.,'ei^  ,it  15,000,  bur 
we  incline  to  think  that  this  is  r...  h  i;e\ md  the  marl:; 
it  is  the  principal  entrepot  for  ^le'ichaedj'e  passiii;;  /Vom 
Albania  into  IJoumelia.  U  1  .t'orcd  gn^ii  injutv  from 
fire  in  1806;  and  was  pi'     i'.  red  bv  All  Pbsha.  '(Diet. 

GrOfi.,SiC) 

MONDONTDO  (an.  Brilonia),  a  city  of  Spitin,  in 
Galicia,  cap.  ji,(n  s.nir.e  name,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Lugo,  and 
T":  m.  W.  (Jviei'.o.  Pop.,  according  to  Miil.ino,  6,t<74.  It 
>■  .MtuMfi)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Asturian  chain,  and  is 
oi.l  and  irregularly  built :  its  principal  public  buildings 
are  a  cathi'dral,  witli  1 1  dignitaries  and  24  canons,  a  par. 
church,  2  convent.*,  now  converted  Into  hospitals,  and  a 
royal  seminary  and  college.  I.inen-weaviiig,  tanning, 
and  brick-making  are  the  only  branches  of  inaiiufaetiiring 
industry  in  the  town  ;  two  large  fairs  are  held  in  May 
and  Oct.,  and  the  oak-timber  of  the  neighbourhood  i> 
lietler  adapted  for  building  than  any  other  in  Spain. 
( Miiiano. ) 

MONDO  VI.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  dom.,  div.  Coni, 
cap.  prov.  Moiidovi,  on  and  round  a  hill  near  the  KUero, 
12ni.  E.liy  S.  Coni.  Pop.,  in  1838,  inc.  com.,  1.V.I2I. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  town  proper,  called  the 
Piaiia,  on  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  l,7U0  ft.  above  the 
1  I  2 
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level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  three  suburbs  of  Caraasone, 
Bred,  and  Finno  delta  Valle,  built  at  its  foot.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  tlie  town  is 
considerable  ;  and  tlie  road  by  which  they  are  connected 
Is  inconveniently  steep.  The  town  proper  has  a  small 
citadel,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls,  of  no  );reat  strength, 
instead  of  ramparts.  It  has  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  and  churches ;  the  latter  including  a  cathedral, 
with  n  handsome  altar  and  sacristy.  Its  inhab.  are 
chiefly  clergy  and  country  gentry,  and  it  has  very  little 
commerce  or  wealth.  The  suburbs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
entirely  devoted  to  trade,  and  have  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  cottons,  with  taimeries  and  iron  forges  ;  but 
the  chief  branch  of  Industry  is  the  spinning  of  silk.  Mon- 
dovi  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  several  seminaries  of 
educatiou.  It  is  comparatively  modern,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  cha- 
pels in  the  cathedral,  in  the  year  1232.  It  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  1799. 
])t'ccarla,  the  natural  pliilusxpher,  was  a  native  of  Moii- 
dovi ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  u  ith  the  Marquis 
liecraria,  author  of  the  famous  treatise  ou  Crimes  and 
I'unishnuMits,  who  was  a  native  of  Milan. 

MUNCHIIi.  or  MlJNtiUKlt,  a  town  of  British  India, 
pmv.  Bahar,  distr.  Ilhaugulpure,  HO  m.  K.  I'atna;  lat. 
'2'P  23'  N.,  long.  8f>"  'iii'  E.  I'op.  estimated  at  ;t(),00(). 
It  is  finely  situated  on  abend  of  the  Canges,  and  is  of 
gre.it  extent,  its  ramparts  being  about  1 J  m.  in  length  by 
!  m.  in  width.  The  houses,  however,  ..re  much  scat- 
tert-d,  and  in  one  quarter  only  are  so  close  at  to  resemble 
a  toun.  Munghir,  while  a  British  frontier  town,  was  a 
stati  >n  of  considerable  importance:  and  when  Ileber 
vi.'.ited  it,  was  in  a  better  condition  than  most  native 
tnuns.  Though  the  houses  are  generally  small,  there 
are  many  with  an  upper  story  ;  and  the  roofs,  instead  of 
the  ll.it  terrace  or  thatch,  as  in  Hentjal,  are  generally 
sloping  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  'I'lie  principal  edi- 
fices are  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  now  occupied  by  some 
invalid  soldiers ;  an  elegant  small  inos(|ue  ;  the  resi- 
dences of  the  commandant  and  other  military  officers ; 
barracks  for  5  companies  of  sepoys  ;  and  the  remains  of  a 
palace  built  by  a  brother  of  Aurungzebe.  The  sl>'  ps  are 
mimeriius  ;  "  and  1  was  surprised,"  says  Ileber,  "  at  the 
neatness  of  the  kettles,  tea-trays,  gmis,  pistols,  toasting- 
forks,  cutlery,  and  other  things  of  the  sort.uliicli  may  be 
procured  iu'this  tiny  liirminghani.  I  found  alterwiirds 
that  the  place  bad  iK'en  from  very  early  antiquity  cele- 
brated for  its  smiths,  who  derived  their  art  from  the  Hin- 
doo Vulcan,  who  h.id  been  solemnly  worshipped,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  workshop  here.  The  only  thing 
viliich  appears  to  be  wanting  to  nLike  their  steel  excel- 
lent is  a  better  manner  of  smelting,  and  a  nuire  liher.-il 
use  of  charcoal  and  the  hammer.  .\»  It  is,  their  guns  are 
very  apt  to  burst,  and  their  knives  to  break  ;  precisely 
the  fiults  which,  from  want  of  capital,  beset  the  works  (if 
Inferior  ar"ils  in  I'.ngland.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  these  people  carry  on  their  manuiaclures,  and  the 
closeness  with  which  they  imit.ite  I'.ngllsli  patterns,  show 
jtlainly  how  popular  those  patterns  are  iH'come  among 
tlie  natives."  (i.  W(l— 2!i.l. )  Moiighir  has  also  excellent 
garileners  and  tadors.  A  gri'at  ileal  of  cl'itliiiig  for  the 
liativt*  arniv  is  nia<le  here,  with  shoes  ill  the  native  and 
I'uropean  fashion,  furniture,  pal.inquins,  carriages,  ^c. 
There  ari'  seieral  native  sihuols.  luiil  the  tonn  It  a 
station  of  the  Baptist  IMissicmary  Sih  iety.  (lldiHi/toii'n 
A  l.littx.i  Uihei'i  unit  I  iileiiliii')  Tiiiv-i  Mod,  J'liii'. 
Ix.l 

MONtiOl.IA,  an  extensile  Ira,  t  of  country  in  the  N. 
I',  part  of  Asl.'i,  and  one  ol'  the  colonml  possesiions  of 
t'liina,  hei  .veeii  the  HMIi  and  'uil  ilegs.  ol  N  .  lat.,  and  the 
yjil  and  I'iltil  of  K.  long.  ;  lieiiiu  hoiniilid  S.  by  the  gov. 
ol  Irknt-k.  N  K.  anil  i:.  by  .M.iniliooria,  .S.  hy  China, 
and  \\  liv  Chinese  Taitary.  Length,  from  K.  to  U  ., 
Mboul  l.'iMlni.i  gientest  lire,ullli.  l.iHiiliii.;  area,  about 
l.ldO.IMHi  >|.ni.  I  he  liinlls  however,  are  siilijiit.  In 
ronseiiiience  of  wars  among  tin    Irihes.  to  ciintlani  and 

f[reHt  variation.  I'op.  riinjertureil  by  Tlinkowsky  In 
te  about  i.i/INI.OiKI.  Mongolia  innv  be  generally  described 
as  an  elevati'd  plain,  almost  ilestttute  either  of  wood  or 
Water.  eMloseil  suiitliward  hi  the  nioiiiit. tins  of  Thitiel, 
nnil  noilhward  liy  larloiis  oflM'ts  lielooging  to  thegre.it 
Altaii'  llaiige.  Ihe  central  part  of  Mongolia  is  occupied 
by  llie  great  sandy  I'eserl,  or  Ta-liolil,  which  stretches 
from  .S.\V.  til  N.l'.'.  alioiit  I. von  m.,  with  a  lireadlh,  in 
tome  parts,  ol  liom  .'iin  to  Tisi  m.  (.SVe  Asu,  I.  ir.'.i.) 
The  most  desolate  part  ul  the  (iobl  Is  called,  by  the 
Chinese,  the  Sluiino.  or  sand  sea,  from  Its  snrfaci'  imi- 
tistnig  of  inoiealile  s<Hiil.  The  desert  is,  however.  In. 
lersected  hy  seine  ron|mrntlt<  ly  lertlle  tracts,  and  In 
littler  parts  a  few  smnled  trees  are  met  with.  The 
rlitef  inoiinttfiiis  of  this  region  are,  I.  the  Altai  and  In 
vano'.s  ..  I'H.rillii  ite  cli.ilns,  lAti'iiillint  ci^tvard,  iiniler 
Ihe  na  lies  of  Tangon,  KhangO,  niid  Kenle.  ns  fur  as  the 
Iritika  of  Ihe  Aliioiir,  bv  MlHch  the  r.iii,.'e  is  delhrtiMl 
liiiithward  and  Joins  tlie  ^  .ibl'iioi  kloeln  t  i  '2  Ihe 
Ti  lia>l.iliiola  niid  liii  liail  ranges,  uliiili  n  nnnence  In 
Ut.  U-  ^  ,  ioii(.  III?-'  ]:,,  luid  curvv  N'.N.l:.  uiid  uurth- , 
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ward  ai  far  as  the  Amour  in  lat.  A3°  N.,  where  the)> 
join  the  Altai.  The  mountains  of  Inner  Mongolia  are 
very  little  known.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  chiefly 
in  the  N.,  belonging  to  the  basins  either  of  the  Irtish 
or  Amour.  Connected  with  the  former  are  the  Selenga, 
Orkhon,  and  Tula,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow 
into  lake  Baikal :  the  Keroulun  and  Onon ,  which  are 
tributaries  of  the  Amour,  rise  near  each  other  on  oppo- 
site  sides  of  the  Kcnte  range,  and,  taking  a  N.B.  course, 
unite  in  lat.  53°  M'  N.,  and  long.  121°  K.  In  the  S.  are 
the  Leaoii-ho,  rising  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Irchan  range, 
and  falling  into  the  gulph  of  Lcaou-tong,  and  several 
rivers  in  the  region  of  Koko-nor,  some  independent,  and 
connected  only  with  lakes,  but  others  tributary  to  the 
Iloang-ho,  The  chief  laltet  S.  o(  the  great  Gobi  de- 
sert are  the  Koko-nor,  the  Orlng,  and  Dzaring,  the  two 
latter  being  near  the  sources  of  the  lloang-ho.  Inner 
Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  any  imjiortance,  and  those  in 
the  N.  region,  inhabited  by  the  Kalkas,  arc  of  inferior 
size  ;  but  Kobdo,  the  N.  W.  district,  is  a  country  of  lakes 
as  well  as  mountains,  the  principal  being  Upsa-nor, 
Altai-nor,  and  that  called  the  Ike-aral-nor,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Djabkan,  the  largest  internal 
river  of  Mongolia.  The  air  of  this  country  it  cold, 
owing  chiefly  to  its  great  elevation,  hut  also  to  the 
abund.ince  of  sulphate  of  natron,  with  which  tho 
steppes  are  In  many  parts  covered.  Tlmkowsky  reports 
that  the  temperature,  during  Oct.  and  Nov.,  ranged 
between  2°  and  IU>'  Falir.;  but  he  wtis  assured  that  tliis 
was  an  unusually  severe  season,  (ireat  quantities  of 
snow  and  rain  fall  in  the  Kalkas  country  •,  where,  also, 
fogs  and  heavy  dews,  with  cold  mornings,  are  common  in 
the  height  of  summer.  There  is  no  great  diversity  of 
soil  throughout  this  vast  territory,  wliich  Is  generally 
siindy,  stony,  and  barren.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountain  valleys  abound  in  good  pastures,  and  in 
some  places  there  is  land  lit  for  tillage.  The  N.  part  of 
the  Kalkas  region.  In  particular.  Is  well  wooded,  and 
would  be  very  suitable  for  agriculture ;  but  the  people 
are  wholly  nomad,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of  per- 
manent settlements.  The  S.  sides  of  Ihe  Altai  abound 
also  with  giiiu  and  silver;  but  the  Mongols  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  working  of 
mines.*  S.of  Ourga,  in  lat.  47°  N.,  begin  the  arid  steppes 
of  Gobi :  the  soil  is  gravelly,  pasturage  and  water  are 
rare,  the  grass  is  short  and  |>oiir  ;  and  yet  in  these  tracts, 
so  little  favoured  by  nature,  are  to  be  seen  numerous  herds 
of  large  camels,  vigorous  horses  and  oxen,  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  all  in  good  condition.  The  stejipes 
abound  in  salt,  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  bracing ; 
but  there  is  a  total  absence  of  wood,  and  the  ground  is 
quite  unfit  for  agriculture.  Caravans  are  ll.ible  to  great 
hardships  in  passing  through  the  gre.at  desert,  owing  to 
the  want  of  water  and  pasturage:  the  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains  oiler  nothing  to  the  view  lait  a  yellow  saml. 
S.  of  the  3!ith  parallel  the  arid  soil  ceases,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  lands  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  pretty  well 
iHlapted  to  agriculture.  Wheat  is  raised  by  the  Mongols 
of  Koko-nor,  and  also  by  those  living  more  eastward,  in 
the  fertile  districts  near  the  great  wall  of  China.  The 
people  however,  generally  speaking,  are  too  indolent  to 
lie  giMid  cultivators :  they  sow  millet,  barley,  and  wheat, 
but  In  small  quantities,  and  in  Ihe  most  careless  manner. 
Most  of  them,  indeesi,  pass  their  whole  lives  !:'  tie.  open 
air,  on  Ihe  steppes,  and  disdain  the  laborious  occupation 
of  ciiltlviiting  tlie  ground. 

"  When  we  asked  them,"  says  On  Ilalile,  "why  tliry 
did  not  r.ilse  even  a  few  vegetables  in  small  enclosiiri  s 
their  prompt  reply  was.  that  heibs  were  the  bind  of  inil- 
nials,  whose  lb  »li  «us  the  only  proper  sii|  port  of  man  " 
(/>i'.vr.  i/c  Id  C/iini',  iv,  'M.)  In  liict.  so  great  is  their  loie 
of  iilleiiest,  that,  eien  in  those  countries  wliieh  ahuniiil 
with  wood  and  pasturage,  they  never  make  any  liriiiilo  i 
lor  the  winter,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  stacks  of  iiai  ;  aiiil 
I  iinseqiienlly  when  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  lin' 
cold  it  severe,  thev  sometimes  lose  9-llths  of  then 
lliN'ks  and  herds.  The  i|uadriipeils  of  Monitolia  are  llie 
Willi  horse,  wild  boar,  slag,  go.-its  of  various  Liinls.  bears, 
wolves,  hares,  fixes,  sables,  and  squirrels  :  the  bir.ls  are 
cranes,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  nioor-l'oul,  ipiails,  .ui'l 
sHaiis.  Of  the  iloinestic  animals  it  may  lie  reinaikid 
that  the  horse,  thuiigh  small  and  shabliy-lnokliig.  i< 
strong  anil  spirited;  that  the  camels  have  two  hiiiiiis 
and  that  Ihe  sheep  are  while,  with  long  black  lars.  aud 
liiinlsh  very  delicate  ini.it.  Ihe  .Mongiiis  have  do,  <, 
hut  very  lew  cats  ;  and  mules,  as  well  as  asses,  are  liii.i 
In  large  quantities  by  Ihe  tribe  of  Karatchin  Immeili.ili  ly 
N.  ol  the  great  wall. 

Moiigi  lla  lsconiposi.|lof  viiaimnVs.  or  principallilei.  all 
recognising  the  sovereignly  ot  ibe  emperor  ol  I  bina.  ai  I 
each  governiil  by  one  ot  its  oiilent  prinees,  t  ailed  latihf.',. 

The  division  III  ihe  Moogol  lioldes  Is  finnided  nil  thi - 

cestlly  of  a  military  Hdiiiliiislratloli ;  but  all  the  ofliieii 

*  flu  IliiMi-  rii'til)  >n*  M«iinr  lin  niinrs  In  (hi<  K.ilk/vs  mmtirt  ,  i<  •! 
M-il'|.  Moiii  «s**  III  tl  ltn.re  iifi"  irnnf.tiiDilrii'*  sli'-lll  .'»0  »i-r.i,  li  ''I 
KIsklils  I  l.ill  Tlilikie'iki  il.nil.ti  tlirli  isUlilii  r.  II  niep.  /In  Hul  >, 

li.U.i  tt  iMi  Unii,n,H\.i  Slid  I'lmArMi'it^y,  II. :««,) 
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fuperintend  likewise  the  directinn  of  civil  aflhirt.  Ac 
cording  to  tliis  military  division  ( iiitrnduced  1)7  tlie  Man- 
clious),  the  whole  nation  is  divided  into  135  banners, 
which  nre  again  sutidivided  into  regiments  and  companies. 
Each  Mongdl  is  liound  tn  serve  as  a  horseman  from  his 
18th  to  his  (lOth  year.  The  property  oftlie  soil  is  in  the 
princes,  to  whom  their  subjects  pay  a  moderate  contri- 
bution of  cattle,  supplying  them  also  with  servants  und 
theplierds  for  guarding  their  flocks  and  herds.  These 
princes  decide  in  the  last  instance  all  disputes  between 
their  subjects,  according  to  the  laws  established  to  pre- 
serve order  in  their  armies ;  but  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration is  confided  to  the  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs  at 
Pekin,  which  aiipoiiitt  inspectors-general  for  the  dilTercnt 
principalities  ;  these  are  always  chosen  from  the  Manchoo 
nation.  With  respect  to  the  nttaclunent  of  the  Mongols 
to  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty  of  China  (Ta-Thsing)  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  The  Mongols  still  main- 
tain their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Chinese ;  and,  thougli  the 
latter  have  heeu  enabled  to  subdue  the  warlike  spirit  of 
these  nomads,  and  to  declare  them  tributary,  the  court  of 
I'ekin  sends  to  Mongolia  about  10  times  the  value  of 
the  triliute  received  from  it,  under  pretext  of  reward- 
ing the  zeal  and  lidelity  of  its  princes  and  military  offi- 
cers. Thus,  the  native  Mongol  chiefs  are  bribed  into 
subjection  and  ol)ediencc  ;  but  tliey  are,  at  the  same  time, 
vigilantly  watched  by  the  Manchoo  inspectors,  and  any 
mitcuiiduct,  or  sliow  of  opposition,  is  speedily  visited  by 
an  abridgement  or  doprivi\tiou  of  their  usual  presents. 
Tlic  religion  of  the  Mongols  is  Duddhism,  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  in  tiie  17th  century.  Tlie  temples 
are  not  numerous,  nor  are  the  lamas  much  distinguished 
from  the  common  people  by  their  knowledge  and  mor.ils. 
Tliey  learn  to  read  'I'ibetian,  Ix-cause  the  sacred  books 
and  services  are  copied  and  printed  in  those  characters  ; 
iHit  few  of  them  ore  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
language,  or  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  religious 
ceretnonles.  I'he  lamaa  observe  celibacy,  and  follow  a 
strictly  monastic  life  :  there  are  also  female  recluses,  who 
submit  to  an  austere  and  holy  life ;  l)ut  some  are  married. 
The  proper  or  K.  Mongols  are  divided  into  tlirce  great 
n.itiuns  ;  tlie  Kalkas,  northward,  the  Tshakhars,  near  the 
wall  of  Cliiiia,  and  the  Sunnit,  who  range  over  the  gre.it 
desert  of  (iolii.  Their  pliysical  conformation,  language, 
general  habits,  and  history,  have  already  been  described 
at  some  length  in  the  article  Asia,  in  this  work  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  I!l'2— 1'.)4.),  to  which  the  reader  is  referr««l  for  these 
particulars.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  dark-blue  rolie,  either  of  cotton  or  cloth, 
secured  l>y  a  leather  girdle  ;  their  shirts  and  under  gar- 
ments are  Ml  coloured  nankeen,  their  boots  of  leather, 
and  very  tlmk  ;  in  winter  they  wear  pelisses  of  slieep- 
fkiii,  and  fur  i  a|is.  The  costume  of  tlic  women  resembles, 
ill  many  respects,  that  of  the  men.  The  saddles  iind 
briillcs  of  the  Mongols  arc  furnished  with  copper  or 
silver.  A  bow  niul  arrows,  with  a  sliort  sword,  are  tlie 
arms  of  a  soldier  ;  and  muskets  or  rllles  are  used  only 
in  the  chase.  Their  tents  consist,  like  those  of  the  Khir- 
gu,  of  tt  skeleton  of  osier,  rovered  with  felt,  of  which 
there  are  in  winter  three  layers:  the  door  commonly 
faces  the  K.  ;  tlie  hearth  is  lii  the  centre  ;  and  the  right 
•iile,  near  the  entrance,  belmigs  to  the  women.  The  tents 
III'  the  common  pi'onle  are  low,  close,  and  disagreralile  ; 
hut  lliose  III'  the  riclier  MoiignlH  are  spacious  and  lolly, 
ciMiiprisliig  tivo  or  three  distinct  apartments,  the  iM'st  of 
vliuli  is  covered  with  a  rerslan  or  Turkish  carpet. 
Milk,  cliei'se,  and  liiiller,  with  a  little  mutton  and  game, 
fiinii  the  clili'f  I'liiil  of  tills  roliiist  and  active  natiim  : 
liriek-tia  is  tlie  priiicip.ti  beverage  oftlie  rich  as  well  lu 
tlie  pour.  In  siiinnu'r,  also,  thry  drink  mink,  a  fer- 
iii'iiii'il  liipi'ir  made  I'roni  milk,  lieildfs  kofntiis*  and 
hr.niily,  piircliasiil  Iriim  the  Chliiise.  Ilinitliig,  liorse- 
nii  iiiK,  wrrsllinu,  and  archery  are  their  ihief  amiisi-- 
ini  lit*  :  they  Mini  to  have  no  idea  oi  ilaiicing,  but  their 
lungs  nie  piietical  anil  highly  cliariicterlsllc.  The  Mon. 
gi>K  marry  young  :  a  plurality  of  wives  Is  nut  inihlilden, 
ii'nl  iliviirces  are  Iri'ipii'ut,  tin*  least  ilUconteiit  on  cKlier 
slile  lieing  dcenird  a  siiliicient  reason  liir  the  steii.  Tliey 
gi'iierall)  Inn  y  tlnir  dead,  but  sonictiinis  Inirii  tliem.  and 
Mieaslunally  even  leave  them  expiiscd  to  the  l)ii-(ls  and 
Kilil  heiisls.  Aliiiosl  every  Moiignl  Is  a  skilful  wairior 
auil  liiiiitsiimii  i  but  there  are  very  iew  woiknieii  or  ar- 
tiiieers;  and.  on  esaniliiing  his  dress,  lurtiitiire.  and  sad- 
ille.  «i' Iind  that  he  l>  supplied  with  every  thing  by  the 
Chliiese,  who  give  in  exchange  lor  horses,  rainels,  oxen, 
nnil  >lieep.  large  i|uanlitlcs  ol  lirii  ktca.  tohaccn.  hrandy, 
•:1k,  oiltoii,  and  Knollen  labrlcs.  IhioIs,  and  various  nten- 
>ii<  III  iriiii,  till,  and  cn|.i„  r.  'I'li  cirry  on  this  ti.ide,  the 
<  liinese  go  to  Mongolia  III  the  towns  oi  Dolnii  nor  and 
kalcaii  or  to  the  great  entrepoU  nf  Khikliia  and  llurga, 
111  III:  ininitry  of  tin'  Kiilkai.  The  MoiiguU  receive  emi- 
siileralile  ptuflts  froiii  the  roiiveyaiice  of  goiidi  through 
lliilr  Ci'iinlrv  :  payiiient  is  made  by  the  rhnieie  sonie- 
lliiies  111  sliver,  but  more  frei|iiently  In  aitliles  of 
TniTi'tiaiiilise.  CVnukowsktt**  'I't'itvt'h  throvfih  .Vii'i/,'(7/>i, 
II.  aii7_;(,,H  ,  /)„  llnli'.\  Ihir.  i/c  In  iJiiiu;  Iv,  Vl~3'<.  ; 
Ihim-si    /,'.7i.,  I.  117— I'il.,  ♦<•.> 
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MONMOUTH,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  W.  of  F.ngl.and, 
adjoining  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Brecknock  and 
Hereford  ;  E.  Gloucester,  from  which  It  is  separated  by 
the  Wye  J  S.  the  Qristol  Channel ;  and  W.  Glamorg.in, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rumney.  Area,  317,440 
acres,  of  which  270,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  mea. 
dow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided  into  2  not  very  unequal 
parts  by  the  Usk,  which  Hows  through  it  from  N.  to  S. ; 
the  tract  to  the  W.  of  that  river  being  comparatively 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  that  to  the  K.  compara- 
tively level,  and  well-wooded.  TlieS.  part  of  both  divisions 
along  the  Bristol  Channel,  contains  large  tracts  of  marshy 
land ;  In  some  parts  of  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil ;  and  In 
others,  of  a  black  peat  earth.  Large  embankments  have 
been  raised  in  diiTerent  places  along  the  shore,  to  protect 
the  marsh  land  from  inundation.  In  other  parts  of  the  co. 
the  soil,  which  is  in  general  good,  mostly  consists,  in  the 
elevated  grounds,  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  valleys 
ofa  red  clay ;  the  substratum  is  fretjuently  limestone.  The 
arable  land  is  generally  clean,  and  m  good  order  ;  but  the 
rotation  of  crops  might  be  a  good  deal  Improved,  draining 
Is  extensively  practised.  Cattle  principally  of  the  Hereford 
breed ;  and  inicriiir  only  to  the  same  breed  in  their  nativo 
CO.  There  are  numerous  orchards ;  and,  In  a  few  places, 
hops  are  cultivated.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  from 
170,000  to  lHO,(H)n.  There  are  some  large  estates  ;  hut 
properly  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  siilniivided. 
rile  siie  of  farms  varies  from  CO  to  3(10  acres,  140  acres 
being  supposed  to  be  Jibout  the  average.  Tliey  are  ge- 
nerally held  at  will ;  and  the  want  nf  leases  is  much  and 
justly  complained  of.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  IMIO, 
I2».  !(}rf.  an  acre.  Principal  minerals,  coal.  Iron,  ntui 
limestone.  The  abundance  of  these  has  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  many  very  extensive  iron  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  co.  ;  which  were 
estimated  to  produce,  in  1*40,  abo(.it  2li0,0(i0  tons  of 
iron.  The  access  to  the  mines  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  formation  of  ranals  and  railways.  A  good  deal  of 
flannel  is  made  in  diflierent  parts  of  the  co.  Ucsldei  the 
Wye,  Usk,  and  Kumney,  it  is  watered  by  the  Avon,  Sir- 
howey,  and  Kbwy.  Monmouth  has  ti  hundreds,  and  \i7 
parishes;  and  sends  4  mcnis.  tn  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  I'ur 
the  CO.,  and  2  for  the  bor.  of  Monmouth.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co..  In  1H39-40,  4,447.  In  IH31,  Mon- 
mouth had  18,(112  inhab.  houses,  19,911  I'amilies,  and 
!iH,i;t0  persons  ;  of  whom  .M,(>9.'i  were  mal  •,  and  47,03.'i 
females.  .Sum 'paid  for  poor-rate,  in  l>-  >.3!),  20,S74/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  I8I.'>,  2',i'>,'.i81/.  ;  prolits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  I02,ft'71/. 

MoN.Moi'Tii,  a  (larl.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  England,  cap,  of  the  above  co.,  bund.  Skenferth,  on 
the  Wye,  V'l  in.  N.  by  W.  Bristol,  and  112  m.  W.  by  K. 
London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  the  par,  of 
Monmouth  and  a  pan  of  tli.at  of  Uixton),  in  18,'U,  4,91)!. 
The  town,  which  Is  well  built,  we'!  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  comprises  a  principal  avenue,  with  other 
smaller  streets,  one  of  w  liich  leads  to  an  old  stone  bridge 
over  the  Wye.  The  guildhall,  in  the  market  place,  is  a 
neat  and  commodious  ediiire;  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  a  prison,  which,  though  externally  of  imposing 
appearance.  Is  much  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  par.  eliurch,  partly  rebuilt  In  1740,  has  a 
spire  200  It.  in  height :  the  living  is  n  vicaMge  in  the  gilt 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Another  small  church  stands 
at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town,  besides  which,  there  are 
four  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached 
.Sunday-schools.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
here  In  the  relgii  of  .lames  I,  )  an  infant-school  has  re- 
cently been  opened,  and  there  is  a  large  almshouse  for 
20  old  men  and  women,  "  I'he  town  Is  not  flourishing 
in  appear.nice.  and,  in  noint  of  iirosiierlty,  is  said  to  be 
almost  stationary,  liulepenilently  of  the  conversl.iii  of 
pig-iron  into  liais.  and  ol  tin  pi.ites,  the  chief  trode  of 
Moiiiniinlli  ciinslsls  In  the  export  of  bark  and  limber  to 
llrlsliil  and  In  land,  and  the  general  sii|iply  oftlie  neigh- 
bouring agricultural  districts.  Coal,  lor  the  use  of  the 
town.  Is  I'litaiiieil  from  the  forest  of  Dean,  by  indis  of 
a  railroad  :  but  It  Is  alleged  to  liave  been  an  nnproillablo 
spicniatlon  to  the  projectors  "  {Midi.  Cur]),  /f./i.)  Mon- 
nioiilh  Is  also  a  coiislderalile  thoroiighhire:  and  from  Its 
situation  oil  the  romantic  Imiiks  of  the  \\  ye.  Is  likely 
to  ni.iintaln  its  resinctabllity,  Its  iieighlioiirhooil  liavlng 
lieeii  sc'cted  as  the  residence  of  numerous  persons  of 
independent  fnrtiiiie.  Woollen  caps  weie  once  largely 
maiiiiiactured  iii  Mimniiiiillt.  They  nre  relerred  to  by 
Sh.iKi'.sneare  (Henry  V.,  act  v,,  scene  7.);  and  It  was 
ordcreil  l>y  the  iiit  13  Klitabeth.  cap,  l<i,,  that  they 
should  be  uiiivers  illy  worn  on  .Siiiidayi  and  Indydats. 

Monmontli.  which  was  llrsi  iiicor)  orated  in  IV'iii,  has 
been  governed  ilnci'  the  passing  oftlie  Miin.  Heliirm  Act 
by  a  mayor  and  3  other  aldermen,  with  IJ  couiiciilors: 
It  has  llkewi'e  a  comniisslon  of  Ihe  pea<  e,  under  a  re. 
colder.  The  bcir,.  in  conjunction  wllh  I'sk  and  New- 
IMiit.  has  sent  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  V.  since  the  '^Tlh 
lleiiry  VIII  ,  the  rljiht  of  election  dow.;  to  the  lleforin 
Act  licIng  VI  sted  In  burgesres  rekidiug  wllhln  7  ni.  of  Ihe 
bur.    The  (lirlornl  limits  «iiere  left  unchanue,!  by  iha 
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Boundary  Act ;  and  in  1939-40  Monmouth,  with  iti  con 
trib.  bors.,  hart  1,304  registered  elector!.  It  is  also  tlie 
princi|ial  polling-place  and  election-town  for  mems.  of 
the  CO.,  as  well  as  the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union. 
Markets  on  Saturday  ;  wool  fairs,  Whit-Tuesdav,  June 
18.,  and  Sept.  4. 
MONOPOLl,  a  sea-port  city  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 

Srov.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  27  m.  S.K.  by  E.  Bari,  and 
2  m.  N.N.E.  Taranto ;  lat.  40°  hT  19",  long.  17°  18'  .58" 
E.  Pop.,  in  1833,  1.5,535.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  delended  hy  a  castle. 
Swinburne  calls  it "  a  dark,  disagreeable  town,  with  nar- 
row crooked  streets,  and  very  lolty  flat-rnofei  houses  ; " 
but  the  account  given  by  (.'raven  is  not  qu.te  so  unfa- 
Tunrable.  It  is  approached  I'rum  the  N.  ty  a  newly- 
built  suburb,  the  small  but  regular  houses  of  which  have 
each  a  neat  garden.  The  city  has  several  churches,  In- 
cludhig  a  cathedral,  which  has  a  Hue  painting  of  St.  Se- 
bastian by  Palma,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  enriched  with  inlaid  marbles  of  ail  colours.  The 
town  has  '1  ports  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of 
large  size;  but  the  deepest  is  open  to  the  N.,  and  is 
cimsequently  exposed  to  the  Horn,  or  N.E.  wind,  which 
oltun  blows  in  tlie  Adri.itic  with  much  violence.  Mo- 
nnpdli  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and 
some  trade  in  wine  and  olives.  It  is  not  very  ancient, 
Iwing  probably  built  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
partly  with  the  ruins  of  Egnatia,  which  stood  almut  3  m. 
S.lv.  and  some  traces  of  which  still  exist.  (Swinburne  ; 
Crnvcn  ;  ('tamer's  An.  Italy,  Sfc.'} 

MONIIHAI-K,  a  city  of  Sicily,  intend.  P.ilermo,  on  a 
steep  hill,  4  m.  S.W.  Palermo,  with  which  city  it  com- 
municates by  a  fine  road  and  causeway,  supported  by 
strong  buttresses,  ornamented  with  many  seats,  foun- 
tains, urns,  &c.,  laid  down  at  the  expense  of  a  late  arch- 
bishop of  Monreale.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12,<K)3.  Monreale, 
though  not  a  fine  town,  has  several  remiirkable  cditices. 
The  cathedral,  a  large  edifice  founded  in  1174,  ranks 
next,  after  th.it  of  the  cap.  ;  for  though  heavy,  and  with- 
out symmetry,  it  has  an  imposing  apiv^arance.  Its  nr. 
chl'ecture  is  a  mixture  of  Lower  tir.-ek  and  Saracenic, 
and  its  Interior,  above  the  pillars  and  arches,  is  wholly 
incrusted  with  mosaic  work,  representing  different  sub- 
jects from  the  Bible.  A  destructive  Are,  in  1811,  did 
f treat  Injury  to  the  structure  ;  but  the  portions  destroyeii 
lave  been  since  rebuilt  exactly  in  the  fiirmer  style.  An 
aljiiining  Benedictine  cimvent  has  a  magnitlcent'iloister, 
a  large  library,  a  collection  of  coins,  and  numerous  paint- 
ings, including  one  of  the  finest  pictures,  of  the  Sicilian 
artist.  Novelli  Monrealcse.  Near  tlu'  town  is  also  an- 
other rich  Benedictine  establishment,  founded  by  Pope 
(iregory  the  (irciit.  (Smylli'i  Sicily,  pp.  90 — 92.)  Mon. 
realc  is  healthy,  and  cunun.mds  tine  prospect  i.  Its  vi- 
cinity is  very  fertile,  corn,  oil,  and  fruit  iH'ing  expoitinl 
from  it  (i>  Naples,  (irima.  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  (l)r- 
lolaiii,  DixitiH.  litiln  Sialia  ,-  Smytli's  Sirily,  Ac  ) 

MONS  (I'Irm.  Berglii-n),  a  town  of  llelgium,  prov. 
Ilainauit,  of  uhlch  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Truiiille,  by 
wliirh  it  ia  separated  into  2  parts,  32  m.  S.W.  Bnissels, 
ami   2<l  m.   IC  N.K.    Valiniii'unes.      i.at.  UP  27'    N. ; 
long.  3"  .'i7'  'Ml"  K.     Pop.,  in  IH.m,  2;t,Miil .     'i'he  town  is 
l>uilt  partly  on  level  gmuinl,  and  p.irtly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hiil,  I  niwiied  li;-  a  liit'y  towrr.  rebuilt  in  IMi2  on  the 
site  of  an   ancient   caslle,   said   to  have  been  built  by 
Jdliiis    Cirsar,      M>ms  has   liren     since  |n|h,   when  its 
works  were  rur.sideralily  augnienti'd  and  strenglheniHl 
one  cf  tlie  iiriiinpal   Ili-lgiun   forlrenes.      Its   walln  are 
flaiikeil   with    14   l>.ii.lloii«.   ,iiid   on   its  i;.  sides  are  two 
eslcnsive    pools,    liy   tlii'   atil  of  wliicli,  anil   the   river.  | 
Its  ilitches   may   lie  easily   filled,  ami  the  iiivirons  laid  j 
uiiiliT  water.      Wlthoi.t  tlie  walls  are  several  siiUnrhs.  [ 
The    town    i«    entered   by    five    gales ;   several    of  Its 
slieels  are  slerii  ami  winiling,  hut  lliey  are  in  iieneral  i 
wide,  cle.in,  well  paved,  and  Ixiriliri'il  Kith   gnoil  houses,  I 
III. my    ol    uliiili    are   nl   sfniie.       It    has    severed    goiNl 
M|iures:  of  these  tlie  l'i,ire  il' ,1niii>,  or  gnal   niaiket- 
nhiie.  Is  the  priniili.il,  and   ha>  in  it   tlie  governnieiit' 
liMii>e,   and   the    hall   ot    liie    provliiii.d    I'linnril.       Tiie 
rainp.irls    are     planliMl     wMli    tree*,    lurinin,!    plea-ant 
iiroiiienadri  :   and   wiiliin  tlie  prectnets   of  the  citadel  i 
is  a  gariji  n  o|ieii  to  tiie  piililii'.      The    rrouille  ia  here  i 
crossed   by  tlitre   liriilge*.  and    numerous   stone  pumps  ] 
siijiplv   the  town   with  w.iler.      I'lie  tiiwn.li.iil.  encleil. 
aeconling  to   VHiideriuai'Ini.   In  l4lo,  Is  a  lirxe  (iolliie 
•flinie.   siiimoiiiiti'd  by   a  line  iiipola.       The  iliiirrh  of 
SI     Wanilrii,  mi   tlie   site  ul  a  rhapel   fiiiimliil   by  that  ' 
saint   In  the  7tli  cenliiry.  Is  a   fine  >prrinii'ii   id   li'illilc 
.in  hlliHiiire ;    and   Ihe  chiinh  of  St    I'li/alH'lh    Is   nl«i 
handsome  In  mmv  of  Its  parts,  but  If  has  tlie  im  iiii)(iiilly  ' 
of  I, nihil'  pllliirs  tiip|Hjrliiig  ('orlnlliian  ciiiillals.     Ihel 
loiirt-lionse.  till-  iii'w  I  >lli'Ki'.  (he  iiillitary  hospital  de-  ; 
signed  by   \aiili.iii,  the  U'srnal,  the   new  liarraiki.   the  , 
Iheatrn,  and   (lie  academy  ot  arts,  are  among  the  nioal 
ronspiciious  |Hililic  build  ii|is.     Tliete  are  cli  il,  ori'lian,  I 
liiiiiidling,  and  other   ho>pilals,  a  house  of  cnrnclhin.  ' 

M  wuil,l se,  varlinis  as)liinis.  a  gov<  riiment  loanhank, 

mad  other  i:hatil«ble  liisllliitloiis.  «     I 


MONTAUBAN. 

Moni  Is  the  residence  of  a  tlvil  governor,  and  of  a 
provincial  and  a  municipal  military  commandant,  and 
the  scat  of  tribunids  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  commerce,  &c.  It  had  formerly  a 
flourishing  manufacture  of  lace,  now  much  decayed,  and 
and  several  sugar  refineries,  which  have  been  aliandoned. 
It  still,  however,  produces  some  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  gloves,  cutlery,  hardware,  soap,  and  vinegar  ;  and 
has  copper  and  lead  foundries,  flour-mills,  &c.;  but  its 
chief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  numerous  and  productive 
coal  mines  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  which  employ 
a  great  number  of  workmen  and  steam-engines.  There 
arc  also  extensive  bleaching  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  coal  from  Mons  is  sent  in  part  to  Paris,  by  a  long 
line  of  internal  navigation,  of  which  the  canal  from 
Mons  to  Conde  forms  a  part.  This  canal,  commenced 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1814,  is  perfectly 
straight,  1.5  m.  in  length,  with  7  locks,  and  at  Conde 
joins  the  Scheldt.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Bel- 
gian territory  ;  but  a  new  branch  of  the  Canal  d'Antoinc 
has  been  recently  cut  from  It,  avoiding  I'raiice  alto- 
gether, and  entering  the  Scheldt  not  far  from  Tournay. 
Mons  has  sustained  many  sieges.  It  was  taken  in  l(i9!, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  after  an  obstinate  defence;  and  was 
occupied  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough  in  1709.  The 
emperor  Joseph  II.  demolished  Its  former  fortifications 
in  1784.  During  the  French  ascendancy  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dep.  of  Jemmappes.  ( Vandermuelcn,  Did.  Oeog., 
De  HainatUt,  &c.) 

MON  lAGNANA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg. 
Padua,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Frasslna,  22  m.  S.E.  Padua. 
Pop.  G,,137.  It  is  walled ;  and  has  a  castle,  several 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  high  female  school.  It  han 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  bats,  and  lea- 
ther, and  a  brisk  traile  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has 
several  annual  fairs,  one  of  wirlch  lasts  from  Nov.  2.5.  to 
Dec.  24.  The  hemp  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town 
is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 
(llergliaHs,  Ac.) 

MONTAHGIS,  a  town  of  Friince,  den.  Loiret,  cap. 
arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  canals  of  Orleans, 
Briare  and  Lolng.  39  m.  K.  by  N.Orleans.  Pop.,  in  1830, 
7.757.  Though  III  laid  out,  it  is  pretty  well  built ;  it  is 
In  part  surrniinded  by  old  walls,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a 
large  castle,  in  which  the  French  kings  oflen  held  their 
court.  The  par.  church  is  remarkable  for  the  elevation 
and  boldness  of  its  pillars  and  nave.  Montargls  has  2 
hospitals,  a  small  theatre,  and  manufactur  of  coariu 
woollen  cloths,     (//h^o.  art.  I.oirel.) 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tarn,  erossetl  here  by  a  liriik  bridge  of  7 
arches.  122  m.  K.S  K.  Bordeaux  ;  lat.  44'^  I'  N.,  long.  F 
20'  4.5'  E.  Pop.  in  IH.Mi,  fi.cotn.,  I7,.53l,  |..3d  of  whom 
lu-e  Protestants.  The  town,  properly  so  called.  Is  small, 
and  Irregularly  laid  nut.  with  narrow  ill-paved  streets, 
lined  by  old  lionses  having  projecting  gables ;  but  the 
suburbs,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  present  a  to- 
tally dllTerent  appearance,  having  straight,  wide,  and  re- 
gular streets,  wilh  new,  large,  and  elegant  niansinns. 
It  has  three  public  squares ;  that  of  tiie  Prefecture, 
the  I'lare'il' Armea.  and  the  I'lace  lloi/ate,  the  last  of 
which  is  Kiiarloiis,  and  has  m.iny  hiuulsome  liouscs  'I'lic 
chief  public  buddings  are  the  ralhiHltai.  a  cruciform 
structure  with  2  towers  ;  the  town-hall,  a  large  and  line 
sipiaro  ediilie  (  the  rliureli  of  SI.  .lames,  wilh  a  lolly 
brick  tower  and  stceiile  ;  the  prefecture,  bishop's  pal.iii', 
the  piililic  library,  wltii  1 1, UNI  vols.,  a  small  tlnatre,  ami 
several  hoti'Is.  Near  the  prefiTtiire  cumiiieiues  a  iiolili' 
avi'iiiii',  shaded  wilh  li  rows  ot  acacias,  leading  to  ilie 
terrai'es  of  some  adjacent  promenaih*s.  wliirh  cnnimaiiil 
extensive  prospicls  of  the  surrounilliiK  country.  The 
iMMuitiliil  siliiafion  of  Montaiiban,  the  purity  of  Its  al- 
liiosphere.  the  gooil  quality,  as  well  as  abiiililunce  of  its 
water,  and  the  clieapiiess  of  all  the  necessaries  of  lil''. 
ri'iiiler  it  a  pli'.isaiil  and  favourite  retreat  lor  persnm 
oi'  small  fortune.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  pii- 
niary  jiiri'diitioii.  and  has  a  cliainlHr  uf  nmniifactiiri's, 
a  society  of  agnciilliire  and  scii'iiie.  and  a  comniiiii.il 
college.  il  hits  .naniiriu'tiires  oi  seiges,  flannels,  ci>ai>» 
eottiin  falirics.  and  silk  stockings,  eirthinware.  knap, 
branily.  starch,  leather,  .ind  brer.  It  likewise  curries  <>n 
a  consideralile  ictail  Iraile,  and  Is  a  large  entrepot  tur 
corn. 

Moiilaiiban  was  biiill  in  the  liegiiiniiig  of  the  I4tli  ten. 
fury,  and  owes  ils  louiidalioii  to  the  pmtectinii  allnnlnl 
hy  the  (  iiiiiit  ol  roiiloiise  to  the  oppressed  vassais  ni 
certain  barons,  wtin  claimed,  among  oilier  prlvlii'i^i*. 
that  of  prililmtiiin  It  afterwards  acquired  celebrili  mi 
account  of  ils  early  adherence  to  Ibe  cause  of  Ilic  )ln- 
giienofs.  and  lis  great  siiireriiigs  In  llieir  behalf.  In  H.'l. 
il  siiccrstbilly  resisliil  an  army  under  l.iiiiis  XIII  :  Iml 
a  few  )ears  siiliscqnenll) ,  afler  Ihe  sii  ge  of  lloihcllc.  ii 
was  com|H'lled  to  open  Its  gales  to  thai  monarch.  .\  l>  w 
veari  afler  il  w.is  esposeil  to  the  >^r,igiiHM»(fi'<.  tii.it  ili- 
graced  Ihe  reign  of  l.niiu  XIV.  IhT-  w.i-  Ihe  l.i  t  di,. 
Mslrous  event  connectr<l  with  (he  Iumh,  which  hat  umr 
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MONT-BLANC. 

rradually  riien  to  its  present  importancp.  {Hugo,  art. 
Tarn-et-Oaronne  I  Ouirie  du  Coy.  en  France,  p.  (i2.) 

MONT-BLANC, In  Savoy.atoncc  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  Alps  and  of  Europe.    ( Vol.  I.  p.  66.) 

MONTBUISON  (an.  Mont  Biiio),  an  ancient  town 
of  France,  dcp.  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  2.t7  m. 
S.S.K.  Paris;  lat.  45°  SV  41"  N.,  long.  4°  4'  23"  E. 
Pop.,  in  IHSfi,  ex.  com.,  6,020.  It  was  formerly  fortified ; 
and  is  irregularly  laid  out  with  narrow  streets,  and  low 
shatiby  houses.  A  cathedral,  founded  in  120.5,  and  still 
in  an  unfmished  state,  a  prefecture,  hospital,  college, 
with  a  library  of  1.5,000  vols.,  theatre,  corn-exchange, 
and  infantry  barracks  are  the  principal  buildings  ;  but 
tlie  catliedral  only  has  any  architectural  beauty.  Though 
the  cap.  of  adep.,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, Montbrisnn  is  very  unimportant,  liaving  no  manu- 
factures, and  only  a  llniitcd  retail  trade :  indeed,  it  lias 
been  proposed  to  make  the  large  manufacturing  town 
of  M.  Etienne,  11  in.  S.  by  E.  Montbrison,  cap.  of  the 
dcp. 

MONT-DR-MAUSAN,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  c^p.  dcp. 
I.andes,  64  m.  S.  Bordeaux.  Pop,,  in  IKiC,  ex.  cum., 
3.U24.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  declivity  close  to 
the  navigable  river  Midouze  (crossed  here  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  two  arches),  and  is  clean,  well -paved,  and 
rr;.'ularly  laid  out,  the  principal  buildings  being  the  par. 
church,  tnwnhall,  court  of  justice,  college,  public  baths, 
barracks,  a  small  theiitro,  and  a  lii)rary  with  l.SUUvols. 
'i'lie  suburbs  are  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollcu  cloths, 
blankets,  and  sail-cloth  ;  uiid  some  trade,  with  Dayonne, 
in  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  llie  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  of  a  society  jf  agriculturo  and 
commerce. 

MONTEKIASCONE,  a  town  of  central  Italv,  Papal 
.St,it»8,  deleg.  Viterho,  on  a  mountain,  am.  N.N.W. 
Viterbo.  Pop.  about  5,.'iOO.  It  has  a  line  cathedral,  and 
many  other  religious  editices,  but  is  celebrated  princi- 
)ially  fur  its  light,  white,  musculel  wines  ;  but  these,  as 
they  do  not  bear  carriage,  are  seldom  met  witli  out  of  the 
country  where  they  are  produced. 

MONTELEONE  (an.  Hip/wnium  and  I'ibo  Tnfr  .'iVi), 
a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Calabria  I'ltra  II., 
cip.  of  a  dittr.  on  a  mountain,  27^  m.  S.VV.  Calanzaro. 
Pop.  from  U,0flO  to  10,000.  Its  commanding  situation, 
with  its  fine  old  castle,  gives  it  a  line  appearance  frj)ni 
without;  but  its  streets  arc  crooked  and  ill-pa*ed,  and 
the  liouses  mostly  low  and  of  wood.  There  are  several 
I'liurches,  in  which  arc  some  good  pictures  ;  a  royal  col- 
li')ie,  \c.  The  inhab'.  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
tunny  lisherv,  and  In  trading  in  silk  and  oil.  According 
to  Strabo  (VI.  2.56. ),  llipponium  was  founded  by  the  Locri 
I'.|ii2(;phyrii.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  liocame  a  Ito- 
iiian  colony  ;  and  Cicero  calls  it  illuttre  ft  nohtic  nnini- 
ciiiiuni.  It  hail  a  fine  leuipie  of  Proserpine,  demolished 
by  Count  Koger  of  .Sitily,  who  applied  the  materials  to 
the  construction  of  the  alibey  at  iMileto,  fi  in.  disiant. 
(Cramer' t  Am:  Italy,  II.  4I".»— 421, ;  Vruvcn's  Tour,  p.  419 
—  121.  ;  Hamiiiiltti,i^r.) 

MONTELIM.Mtr  (an.  .<fMn««Mf  ),a  town  of  France, 
(1<'|i.  Di'omc,  on  the  Jabnm,  near  its  ccmlluence  with 
the  llhone,  70  m.  ."*.  Lytni,  lat.  44'^  ;t2'  N.,  long. 
4  4.V  E.  Pop.,  in  IHlHi,  ex.  com.,  i>.\!*).  It  is  snr- 
n  nndi'il  with  walls,  and  is  giMieraily  well-i)nilt,  the  chief 
strict  iM'liig  wide  and  paved  with  basalt.  It  has  four 
h.iihltome  gates,  aihl  a  well-|il.'inti'ct  pulilic  walk  along 
tl'.i'  w.ilis,  which  .iiiils  greatly  to  its  lip.nily.  Near  the 
town  is  a  nilne-Al  spring,  inglily  ekteenied  for  Its  medl- 
iiiial  i|uallties,  and  Ihe  neiglilionrhood  is  icinark.ilile 
liir  (lie  aliundiuue  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  \c.  I'lin 
iii.iniilai'ture  of  Hgnri'd  silks  is  tlie  only  impnrlanl  branili 
I.I  iiiiiiistry  i  liut  it  has  a  mnsidcrable  retail  tniilc,  and 
I.  till'  I'hirf  I'litrepot  ot  an  rxti^isixe  and  hli^hly  pro- 
ilii  lite  district.  It  was  iinsiiciessfully  besirged  liv 
I '>li|;iii  III  |.'<(i7.     {Hugo,  h'rance  Pill.,  11,6,;   Uuiile  il'u 

I  "I/,  fii  I'riiiuv.) 

SION  ri;i'l  LCIANO,  ntown  of  central  Italy,  grand 

iliiiiu  of    Tuscaiiv.  prov.  Arc// n  a  lolty  lull,  '.'7  in. 

.>>.i:  Slinna  Pop.  troin  2.IHMI  to  .'l.tKMI.  It  is  Kiirrnuiidcd 
li\  a  wall  with  batlliniints,  and  lias  iiiinieroiis  iiili'- 
M:i>ii>al  i'»talilishini'iits,  a  riilicge,  an  hiisiiltal,  and  ina- 
iiiitin  liiri  s  of  Mian,  oil,  and  niiii'  ll.iskk.  It  i»  celelirated 
It  114  (li'skirl  wine,  Willi  li.  with  eMinalile  partiality.  Is 
I'lilerri'd  by  lledi  to  all  other  wini's.— 

"  )Molit*|iultilulu  U'  OKnl  vino  *  U  r#."      It,tixn  in  T'ciril'iil. 

MDNrEllEAU  (an.  roniinf'').  a  town  of  Fr.ince, 
iliji.  Seiiie-i't-Mariie,  at  the  eiuilliii'iiie  of  the  Seine  and 
Valine,  eai  li  of  wlili  h  is  crossed  lure  by  it  st"iie  iiridge, 
42  III    SF.  Paris.     Poo.,  in  Kill,  c*  iikm.,  4.:i;!(.     It  has 

II  tine  ii|ii'n  market. |il  ice,  an  I  Is  Hell  liiiill.  iltan,  and 
re<|iiitiilile  :  apar.  eliurih.liiwn-liall,  hospital.  hikI  three 

liiilel".  are  tl Illy   piilille  edillees  of  iiiiy  Iniporlaine. 

It  '>  the  seat  of  a  triliiinal  of  niniiiieri  e.  liiiil  liii«  an  ex- 
Im-iie   munufacliirc    ul   larlheiiware,   uitli   t.i<nn:  Inn. 
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yards,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris,  chiefly  in 
corn,  flour,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

MONTEVIDEO,  a  fortified  sea-port  city  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, cap.  of  the  repub.  of  Uruguay,  on  a  peninsula 
extending  into  the  a>stuary  of  the  PI  on  its  N.  side, 
12.')  m.  E.  by  S.  Buenos  Ayres  ;  lat.  M°  iW'  II"  S.,  long. 
56°  13'  18"  W.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  but  may  pro- 
bablv  be  about  12,000.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a 
citadel.  The  houses,  which  are  of  stone  or  brick,  are 
seldom  above  one  story  in  m  '"jht ;  they  are  flat-roofed ; 
and  timber  is  so  scarce,  tK.it  1'  elr  floors  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  brick  or  ban-  earl ).  The  streets  being  un- 
paved,  arc  either  clouded  .-ith  lust,  or  loaded  with  mud, 
as  tlic  weather  happens  to  .  dry  or  wet.  The  city  is 
ill-supplied  witli  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
well  2  in.  distant,  or  from  pits  dug  near  the  sea  side ;  or 
io  else  merely  rain-water,  collected  in  cisterns.  There 
are  but  few  public  buildings,  and  those  of  no  great  ini- 

Eortance ;  the  cathedral  is  said  to  be  a  liandsome  ediflcet 
ut  it  is  badly  situated. 

The  port  of  Montevideo  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  It 
is  a  l.irge  circular  b.tsin,  open  to  theS.  W.;  generally 
the  water  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14  to  19  It.  ;  but 
the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  vessels  are  seldom  damaged 
by  grounding.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  througiiout  the 
whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends  very  much  on  the 
direction  .ind  strength  of  the  winds.  1'ne  harbour  is 
exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  .S.W.  winds,  which  some- 
times blow  with  so  much  force  and  continuance  as  to 
cause  tlic  rise  of  a  fathom  or  more  in  the  depth  of  water ; 
but  they  rarely  do  any  damage  to  vessels  properly  moored 
with  anchors  to  the  S.W.  .-uid  S.E.,  and  one  lo  the  N. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  a  mountain  called 
Montevideo,  whence  the  city  has  ilerived  its  name;  on 
its  summit  is  a  llght.house,  having  the  lantern  475  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Montevideo  h.is  considerable  commerce;  the  imports 
principally  consist  of  British  cottons,  woollens,  and  hard- 
ware. Hour,  wine  and  spirits,  linens,  sugar,  tobacco, 
boots  and  shoes,  salt,  &c.  The  nriat  articles  of  export 
consist  of  animal  products,  which,  in  1^36,  were  estimated 
as  follows  :— Hides, dry,  No.  372,fll<l ;  do.  salted,  14 1  3H2  ; 
horns.  No.  5<I3,625 ;  jerked  beef,  aoe,3,'i4  cwts. ;  horse- 
hair, IH.li<)2  arrobas  of  2Mbs. ;  horse-hides,  No.  37,401  ; 
wool,  3;),900  arrobas  ;  tallow,  43,1R2  arrobas,  &c.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  value  of  tbu  exports  was  estimated  at 
3,413,957  Sp.  dollars  ;  and  that  of  the  imports  at  3,.5g7,437 
dollars.  The  trade  Is  principally  witn  liraiil.  Great 
Britain,  America,  France,  .Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

This  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Its  pof  session  was  long  a  uiatter  of  dispute 
between  the  .Spanlard.s  and  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Brazilians  in  IH2I  :  ami  lieeaiiie,  in  IH2N,  the  cap,  of 
tilt  new  republic  «f  I'ruguay.  (.Wuttr,  lleiulcrton.  Sic., 
in  Mod.  Tiav.,  x\lx.  ;  I'urish's  Buenos  .iyres.  Appendix  ; 
Hujij).  lo  Coviin.  Diet.,  i^r.) 

MON  ruOMEIlV,  an  inland  co.  of  N.  Walei,  havlnR 
N.  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  and  S.  and  W. 
Iladnor  and  Ciu-iligan.  It  Is  oval-tlia|ied,  and  cmitains 
5;ill,;iikl  acres.  The  Berwyn  Mountains  divide  tills  cii. 
from  Merlonetli  ;  and,  with  Ihe  exceptiun  of  some  con- 
siderable vallevs,  iiF  which  that  oi  the  Severn  is  llic  most 
extensive,  a  ,d  that  of  Llangollen,  partly  in  this  co., 
the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  U  very  various;  but  in  the  vales  It 
is  generally  clayey,  anil  in  parts  very  fertile  ;  on  the 
whole,  however,  ttie  land  iiniler  Ullage  Is  nut  supposed 
to  exeecil  from  70.0HII  tii  Mii.dio  acres.  The  Severn  has 
Its  source  at  the  extreme  W.  coiitliies  of  this  cii.,  on  tho 
skirts  of  "  huge  Plinliinmon  ;"  and  riuiK  In  a  N.  Indi- 
rection, parallel  t'i>,  and  not  tery  illrtant  friun,  lis  .S. 
Iinuiiiiary,  till  It  unites  with  Its  important  allhienttlio 
Vjrnwy,  wlili  h  also  belong;*  to  this  eii.,  on  the  bor- 
ders iif  Salop.  The  agrii  niriire  of  this  co.,  especially  In 
llie  vales  and  along  the  boi'l.r  of  Salop,  has  luen  a  goiiil 
ileal  improved  ;  but  with.il  ii  Is  extremely  similar  to,  and 
ipiit  '  as  liaikHard  as,  tli.it  of  Deiiblgli  and  Merioneth 
(  wlileh  see^.  The  iliin.iie,  tli<iU)ili  iiioi»t.  is  nilii  and 
>  villi iilipiis.  I'he  valeFiiil  thisio.liaie  been  long  celebrated 
Inr  a  siiperiiir  breed  of  burses.  .Montgomery  has,  also, 
long  bi'in,  and  still  contlimes  to  lie.  the  lieM  wooded  co. 
Ih  Wales.  It  was  formerly  regarileil  as  one  of  the  prln- 
1  pal  siiiirces  of  ilie  siippij  of  oak  timber  lor  the  navy  ; 
tint  many  of  its  lliiest  oak  woods  hate  been  cut  down; 
aiiil  Ihiiiigh  a  >:iiiil  ile.il  of  new  wooil  has  In  en  planteil,  it 
is  iImiiIiHiiI  Hill  ther  it  be  siullcient  to  siippiv  the  place  of 
tlnit  whirh  formerly  exi.ted  .\verage  rii'it  of  l.ind.  In 
iMlll.  In.  .'ijrf  an  acre.  Tlicre  are  a  liuinlier  nl  line  ami 
I  iimiiiiidliius  I'iiim  houses  and  nllliea;  hut.  In  general, 
;  lliey  are  very  deiictlve.  ami  the  cottages  aie  ipiite  as 
j  bad  as  in  Merlonelh.  slate  Is  generally  illfl'iised  over 
.  the  CO.,  luiil  loiina,  liiileed,  the  basis  iil  the  iiii  iintaliis. 
Slates  are  i|ii;irrleil  at  l.langdiiii;  and  either  pl.iees  ;  i  oai 
Isrnl.edontlie  iHiniersof  Saiii|i;  and  there  are.nnn  le.iil. 
niiiie«,  but  none  Unit  are  Mry  pioiluctive.  .Voiitgi  ineijr 
li  llie  principal  te.it  of  the  Welsh  Hiiiuivl  inaiiumcluro, 
Z    1 
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which  is  extenslrely  carried  on  at  Newton,  Llanidloes, 
Machynleth,  and  Welslipool  (which  see).  Tlie  co.  is 
divided  into  0  hunds.  and  47  pars.  It  sends  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.  I  for  the  co.  and  1  for  tlie  town  of 
Montgomery  and  its  contributory  bors.  Uegistorcd 
electors  for  the  co.,  in  1839-40,  2,842.  In  1831,  Mont- 
gomery had  13,169  inhab.  houses,  13,407  families,  and 
66,482  inliiib.,  of  whom  33,048  were  males,  and  33,434 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  in 
18.38-39,  28,24U. 

MoNTOoMEHY,  a  p.irl.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  N.  Wales,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  20  m.  S.  W. 
Shrewsbury,  and  146  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,188.  Though  small,  it  is  a  clean  well-built  totvn, 
in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  The  guildhall 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
close  to  which  is  the  co.  gaol,  a  modern  stone  building, 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  churcli,  a  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  early  Knglish  style,  has  a  liandsome 
tower,  erected  in  1816,  and  au  exquisitely  carved  screen, 
and  some  curious  monuments :  the  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  Calvinists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  also  their  respective  pl.ices  of  worship  ; 
and  there  are  2  Sund.iy  schools,  and  a  small  endowed 
school.  No  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  tlie 
town  ;  and  it  deserves  notice  merely  from  its  being  the 
cap.  of  a  CO.,  and  a  pari.  bor.  It  was  incorporated  l)y 
Henry  III.  under  .t  steward  and  12  burgesses ;  who  en- 
joyed, till  the  passing  of  tlie  Heform  Act,  the  privilege 
of  sending  I  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  This  .ict,  liowever, 
mude  Llanfylline,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown, 
and  Pool,  contributary  bors.  with  flontgomery  in  tlie 
election  of  the  mem.  Ilegistered  electors  for  the  entire 
district,  in  1839-40,  1,021,  of  whom  only  116  belonged  to 
Montgomery.  The  election  for  the  co.  takes  place 
here ;  and  sessions  are  held  altern.itely  with  Newtown. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  :  fairs,  March  26.  tirst  Tucsdiiy  in 
Mav,  June  7.  Sept.  4.  and  Nov.  14. 

Montgomery  is  very  ancient :  its  castle  was  built  prior 
to  the  Norman  conquect,  and.  from  its  size  and  strength, 
was  frequently  an  object  of  contention  during  tlie  wars 
between  the  English  and  Welsh.  In  I3.M,  it  was  in  the 
po«se5>ion  of  Koger  Mortimer,  frcmi  whom  it  passed  to 
tlie  crown.  In  the  I.Vh  century,  "  e  stewardship  of  the 
town  and  casth^  was  gr.inted  to  tlie  Herberts  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  famous  Lord  Herliert,  ceielirated  alike  lor 
Ills  chivalry,  wit,  and  ictrning,  u.is  born  liere  in  l.^Ml.  It 
is  the  birth  place,  also,  of  the  la:e  Dr.  Aliraliam  liees, 
the  learned  eiiltor  of  the  voliiiniiinus  and  vaUmble  Cyilo- 
piedia  whicli  bears  his  name.  (.V/c/iu/iu«'j  Caiiih.  liuiili'; 
furl.  I'lWiif.) 

MDNTILLA  (an.  Monliilia),  a  town  of  Sp.iin,  In 
.Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova.  19  in.  .S.  I>y  V,.  Cordova.  Pop,, 
ai  c.  to  Mliiano,  I2,S(SI.  It  Is  well  built,  and  has  two  par. 
churches,  an  iiiphan  asylum,  thivi>  hos|iilMU,  a  royal 
Kcliool  of  Latin  and  rhetoric,  and  a  liiiiiiiiiig  Marehoiisu 
f'lr  wine.  Its  tr.ide  is  <  iiisiiierable,  chielly  with  Cordova, 
lioth  ill  mannfactun  .  Komls  aiul  firm  produce,  par. 
tiriilarly  wine,  horses,  mules,  and  linriied  cattle,  which, 
thou«li  small  and  ungainly  lo  npiiearame,  are  vcTy  hardy 
and  servlcealile.  An  annual  lair  is  held  in  Sejit.,  and 
well  atti'iided. 

MO.NTLl'CON,  a  town  of  rrnnce,  ilep.  Allier,  cap. 
arroiid.  on  the  Cher,  close  to  the  canal  l)e  Herri,  in 
a  valley  bordered  by  vlne-cl.id  hills,  38  in.  W.  S.W. 
Moullns,  and  171  ni.  S.  hv  K.  Paris;  lat.  46^  20*  N.. 
long.  2'-'  4(1'  K.  P"p.,  in  IhIW,  rj-  mm.,  ■\.'i'»\.  It  w.is 
formerly  fortilliil,  and  i<  will  liiiill  and  siliialeil.  A  par. 
ihnrcli  and   h(>p>|.ltal   are  lhi<  only  iiiilillr  huildlngs.     It 

Iiroduces  some  coirse  woiiiliii  nnii  liticii  fahrics  ;  and 
ia«  a  conslderahle  tr.ilc  in  corn,  wine,  cheese,  and 
cittle. 

M«)N TMAII  THI'.,  a  town  of  Kr.ince,  den.  Seine,  only 
a  lew  lurlon;i<<  N.  ol  Parl>.  on  acnnlral  hill  ol  the  same 
name,  coinnianiling  an  exteiishi-  \iiw  of  the  Krem  h 
ini'lro|iolii  and  ll'<  •ohl^l>^  Pop  .  Ill  ISIi'i.  li.'-'.'U.  It  is 
the  favourite  reinrt  of  the  Pari»iaii»  on  Sundays  and 
liolyday*.  and  conipri>es  several  inns  and  iithi  r  iiounes 
ol   eniertainMieiil,   with    anme    neat  looliliig   tillas    and 

iirivate  resideiiies.  An  i'«)luni  lor  Ml  old  men.  a  private 
iiiiatic  1  «talili»hinrnl,  and  two  kIhmiN.  have  been 
f'luiided  here,  ami  it  lia«  oil  iliilh  in.iiiuiai  tories,  s<  agli- 
■  ila-works.  and  w.>olli'n  inllK.  with  iiiines  of  gypMin\ 
which  <U|i|ily  the  uhcile  of  I'arl^  with  pliuter.  In  1^14. 
the  hill  w.is  liirlllliMl  by  the  Parisians,  who  defended  it 
for  a  day  against  the  allies. 

■MtiN  I  PKI.I.II.IC  (I, at    Vi.fU /•,u«/(i«HJ),  a  city  of 
IraiH'e.  dcp.  Iliraiilt,  ol  kIiIcIi  11  Is  the  r.ip  .on  the  Let, 
nlioiit  ft  in.  from   (lie    Mediterranean,   and  77  in.    W.   hy 
.N.  Mar«elll.«i   lat.   ta^  M,'  W  N  .  hmn.  3    .VJ' 4.V'  I;. 
Pip,  in   |H.«i  (ex.  com.),  .■I3,'»'.(.     It  Is  l.eanlirully  situ- 
liteci   on   the   declivities  ol  a  low  hill,  comiiiaihlliig  UeHS 
ol   the  Alps,  the   Pjrenei'S,  the  Ceveiines,  .uid   (he  sea, 
It    was   (ornierly    walled,    nod    a   place   ol   considerable  < 
strength;    hot   of    lis   ancient   fitrlihcatlons,  theie  aie  I 
now  only  a  lew  (tal's.  n  lower,  and  some   iiorllons  of  I 
thu  will  (ill  llie  N  li.  side  of  tUi-  <  Ity,     It  Hill,  Imwcver, 
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MONTPELLIER. 

has.  at  one  extremity,  a  citadel  built  by  Loiiii  XIIL; 
wliile,  at  its  other  extremity,  is  the  Place  or  Promenade 

'  de  Peyrou,  one  of  the  noblest  public  walks  in  Europe. 
This  place  is  entered  by  a  Doric  arch,  and  ornamented 

,  with  long  lines  of  ballustrades,  covered  ways,  various 
sculptures,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  numerous  fountains,  including  a  magnificent  hex- 
agonal chateau  d'eau  of  Corinthian  architecture.     Tliis, 

,  like  the  other  public  fountains  of  Montpelllcr,  is  sup- 

filied  by  an  aqueduct  about  8i  m.  in  length,  constructed 
n  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  wliich,  for  a  dis. 
tance  of  880  mi'tres,  or  more  than  ^m.,  is  raised  on  a 
double  row  of  stone  arches,  and.  In  point  of  elegance, 
'  rivals  the  boasted  Ponl  riu  (lard.  Hetween  the  town  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  cit.idel  is  the  Ksplanade,  a  fine  open 
space  planted  with  trees  and  ornamented  with  reser- 
voirs, &c.;  the  boulevards  surrounding  the  town  also 
afford  good  )iuhllc  walks  ;  and  in  tlie  outskirts  are  many 
.  ncwiy-huilt  and  handsome  terraces.  The  city  itself  is 
;  very  ill  laid  out;  its  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
winding,  and  its  squares  small  and  irregular  ;  but  its 
lioiises  are  generally  good,  and,  according  to  Hugo  and 
others,  it  is  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  public  buildings 
are  quite  unworthy  so  considerable  a  city.  Of  eight 
churches,  none  demands  any  particular  notice ;  the  catlie- 
dral  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by  being  larger 
and  uglier;  a  singular-looking  porch,  ,and  a  tower  at 
three  of  the  angles  of  the  nave,  are  the  principal  external 
orn.iments  of  this  ediliee.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  .School 
of  .Medicine,  occupying  what  was  formerly  the  bishop's 
palace,  a  large  building  with  several  fine  apartments. 
I'liis  school,  foumled  by  the  Ar.ibs  driven  from  Spain  in 
1180,  enjoys  a  high  anil  well-deserved  celebrity,  as  one 
of  the  best  conducted  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Fr.iiicej  and  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  famous 
university  of  Monlnelller.  It  has  a  new  and  line  amphi- 
theatre;  an  examinatioii-liall,  in  which  is  an  antique 
bronze  bust  ol  Hippocrates ;  a  couiiiil-hail,  with  pbr- 
traits  of  professors  from  the  period  of  the  13th  century, 
including  also  a  portrait  of  It.aiielais ;  a  library,  with 
3.'i,(K)0  vols.,  including  many  editions  of  the  l.Sth  century, 
and  6(RI  valuable  MSS.  in  ditferent  Kiiropean  aiid 
Asiatic  languages;  a  pretty  extensive  anatomical  mu- 
seum, several  spacious  lalmratories,  &c.  'I'he  general 
hospital  has  ,iccominodation  for  upwards  of  6(K)  patients ; 
.and  there  are  largi'  and  well-conducted  lunatic  and 
lyuig  In  hospitals.  The  botanic  garden  of  Montpellier, 
wnicli  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  was  tlie  first 
estiiblished  in  I'r.uice,  and,  though  small,  comprises 
8,tKl')  species  of  plants  ;  it  is  one  of  the  four  princiiial  and 
best  arranged  iMit.inic  gardens  in  the  kingihim.  u  hich  dis- 
tinction it  owes  to  Its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  1,'ibiiors 
of  the  late  celebrated  M.  de  Candoile.  Hut  its  greatest 
interest  to  Kiiglishmen  is  ilerlveil  from  its  possessing.  In 
one  of  its  most  sequestered  paifs,  tlie  tomb  of  Narcissa, 
the  ilaughter-ln-law  of  Yoiing,  whose  Inuerai  the  poet 
has  vividly  descrilu'd  in  "  Night  the  Third."  •  One  of 
the  iiriiK'ipai  attractions  In  Moiitoelller,  is  the  nuiseiim, 
foumled,  in  \»2fi,  by  the  K.iron  r'ahre.  a  native  of  the 
touii.  It  occupies  lour  spai'iniis  ,iiiii  well-lighted  halls, 
and  comprises  collectlims  of  paintings,  engravings,  sta- 
tues, medals,  and  other  objects  of  virtv,  a  library  r>f 
I. 'i.lNId  volumes,  .Sc,  the  wh.ile  estlieated  to  be  worlli 
2,(>(l(l,IHMI  fr.  The  tlieiftre.  built  in  1786,  is  well  planneil. 
and  capable  of  accommodating  2,(Kin  persons;  it  fs,  liow- 
ever, little  f,<'(|uented,  ami  the  pit,  which  is  uithont 
seats,  usually  serves  as  an  exchange.  'I'he  pal.ue  of 
Ju-tlce,  the  toni-hall,  exchange,  prelecliire.  ailmhalty, 
barr.ai'ks,  several  prisons,  imliiding  a  central  prison, 
Willi  workshops,  the  Calvliiist  chapel,  syii.igogiie,  *c. 
ari'  the  rciiiiinliig  iirlnclpal  hiilldlngs.  hot  none  deserves 
I'spiciil  iiotii  e.  I'liire  are  several  very  good  hotels ; 
one  of  which  Is  said  iiy  IiikIis  to  be  the  best  i<i  the  S.  of 
prance. 

Moiilpi'lller  Is  a  blsliop's  see,  the  cip,  of  the  ninth 
milit.ir^  division  of  the  kiiigilum.  and  these.it  ofamvnl 
couit  lor  the  dips,  .\iiile.  Aviyroii,  ller.iiilt.  and  Py- 
renees) Irlcntaleii,  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
triliiin.il.  mill  a  iliiniher  of  coniiiieii  e,  boanls  of  ta\- 
alioii,  customs,  ailillery,  and  eiigiiieerliig.  an  university, 
academy,  and  a  royal  nillegi'.  It  has  si  lio.ils  of  veterinary 
liiedicnii',  eiigliicerlng.  dr.iwlog,  architecture,  geometry, 
and  music;  HOrietles  ol  agilcultiire,  arts  and  sciences, 
ineilicliie,  and  anlieolugy,  a  gnverninenl  loan-hank  ; 
Protestant  llilile  soilcllis,  a  prison  loclely  ;  ami  nniiie- 
roiis  other  ch.iritable  assoclitlons  ;  nevcral  asyhnns,  ^l'. 
It  hits  maiiolactiiri-s  of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  handker. 
chiefs,  inii'liiis,  table  and  othi-r  llni-iis,  h;Us,  silk,  rotten, 
and  woollen  lioshry  ;  with  cotton-thread  laiiorles,  ills. 
tttlerles,  siig;ir  retlnerles,  breweries,  chemical  works,  >\c. 
It  Is  connectnl  with  its  port  telle.  17m.  S.W,,  by  a 
railway,  and  h,i>  a  brisk  trade  wllli  it,  ami  with  oilier 
towns  and  villages,  ekimrtliig  large  (iiiaiitltlea  of  Irish 
and   drieil    fruits,   wool,  and   ollnr  kinds  of  rural  pr.i. 

•  It  U  sUltHl  In  .t.'hiison'»(Cr,,fl*.|  I. if.-  of  Vnjn>  (list  Viir,  i...iv,  <ir 
Mrs.  Triii|>lit,  illtti  al  t  )(,ti*,  III  hi'r  wnj  lo  Nk,';  liut  slir,  in  1.,.!, 
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MONTREAL. 

duce,  in  addition  to  its  manufactured  productc  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  resort  for  English  invalids,  on 
account  of  the  alleged  salubrity  of  Its  climate, 

"  About  twenty.five  years  ago,"  says  Inglis,  "  200 
English  families  were  sometimes  resident  here;  but 
since  fashion,  caprice,  or  experiment,  have  sent  con- 
sumptive patients  to  die  in  Madeira  or  Naples,  instead 
of  Montpelller,  that  number  has  been  reduc-d  to  40  or 
60  ramilies,  who  indeed,  resort  thither  less  lor  the  sake 
of  heall.li  than  economy.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  the  air  of  Montpellier  (however  little  that  bustling 
city  may  resemble  the  retired  spot  pictured  by  the 
imagination)  is  dry  and  salnbrious,  possessing  the  mild- 
ness of  a  southern  climate,  and  yet  having  its  heat 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  It  is  also  a  cheap  residence, 
the  more  so  from  the  diminished  influx  of  stran- 
gers. Two  well  furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  ' 
for  about  lOs.  a  week  ;  and  living  is  not  expensive.  I 
lleef  and  mutton  fetch  from  5rf.  to  Cd.  per  lb.,  fish,  of 
about  W  different  sorts,  may  bo  had  at  prices  varying 
from  6  to  20  sous :  fruit  and  vegetables  are  both  cheap 
and  good  ;  wine  ranges  between  1  and  2  francs  the 
bottle," 

Montpellier  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
persons,  among  whom  may  be  specitled  Chaptal  the 
chemist,  Cambaceres,  Daru  the  historian,  &e.  it  appears 
to  have  been  founded  In  the  8th  century,  and  was  for  a 
while  de|)eiidcnt  on  the  kings  of  Majorca,  It  was  ac- 
quired by  Philip  of  Valois  in  1349,  but  was  not  finally 
annexed  to  l-rancc  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  The 
(alvlnists  got  possession  of  it  under  Henry  III.,  and 
held  it  till  IG22,  when  it  was  taken  after  a  lung  siege  by 
J,uuis  Xill.  (Iitfilis's  Switx.  und  b'rance,  p.  207. ;  Fros- 
sard,  Tableau  Pitt,  de  Sisnws  et  de  set  Environs,  ii.  54  — 
03.;  Hugo,  art.  lUrauU  i  Guide  du  Voyageur  en 
France. ) 

MONTREAL,  a  town  and  river  port  of  British  Ame- 
rica, and  the  second  city  and  chief  seat  of  the  commerce 
of  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Mont- 
real, in  the  St.  I.Awrence,  142  m.  in  a  direct  line  S.W. 
yiiebcc  ;  lat.  45°  ;tO'  W.,  long.  73°  2,V  N.  Pop.,  with  its 
suburbs,  in  1840,  27,2!l7,  Its  site  is  not  so  commanding  as 
that  of  Quebec,  but  it  is  in  every  other  respect  superior 
'o  tliat  city.  It  is  not  so  crowded  ;  and  some  even  of  its 
oilier  streets  are  of  tolerable  breadth,  Montreal  is  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town ;  the  difler- 
eiice  in  tlieir  elevation  is  but  slight,  but  the  former  being 
the  mure  modern  is  the  handsomer  division.  It  has 
several  suburbs,  including  which  it  stretches  along  the 
river  for  2  in.  from  N.  to  S,,  and  has,  for  some  distance, 
a  iiearlv  ('()u<al  breadth  inland.  The  battlemeiited  wall, 
tvilh  wiilch  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  has  long  fallen 
into  decay,  and  It  is  now  entirely  open,  the  woutlud 
li.'ilihts  around  being  covered  with  villas  and  pleasure 
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into  decay,  and  It  is  now   entirely  open,  the  woutlud 

■       ■    I  villas  and  pie; 
(liDiiiids.     In  the  Lower  Town,  I'aul   Street,  the  chief 
iiiinuieiclal  thoroughl'are, extends  parallel  with  the  river 
the  uhole  length  of  the  city  ;  and  In  the  llpper  Town 
several  streets  proceed  In  the  same  direction,  cumniunl-  | 
caliiig  with  I'aul  Street  by  cross  streets.     In  the  Upper 
Tiiun  and  suburbs,  which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the  ' 
principal  merchants,  many  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
and  solidly  built  In  the  mnilern  style  ;  but  in  the  Lower  ' 
'I'lnvn  they  are  priuciiMlly  of  a  gloomy  looking  grey 
stiMie,  with  dark  Iron  uiiidow-shutters  and  tinned  root's. 
Aliinx  the  bank  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  line  of  quays 
,iikI  waiehoiises.     Many  of  the  houses  in  the  subiiriis 
ate  built  of  woimI,  but  there  are  no  wooileii  bnildings 
uilliln  the  space  oncu  eiicumpassed  by  the  walls;  and 
lliis  lily  anil  (jiiebeo  have  more  of  the   aspect  of  old 
Ijirnpi'.'ui  towns  than  any  other  towns  In  Anieiira. 

Till'  most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the  lloiii.  Cath. 
r.itlii'drai,  oneiied  in  I82'.l,  and  superior  to  any  other 
ihiirrh  in  llrilish  Anicriia.  It  Is  of  liothlc  arcliitecture, 
VV't  »•  iu  icnglh  by  1341  lii  breadtli.  It  is  laieil  with 
sl'ine,  and  riioleil  with  tin,  and  has  <!  towers,  id  which 
thclhi'iebt'liiiigiugtotlie  iiiaiii  I'rnut  are  22(1  n.  in  lieigbl. 
(Ill  Ihe  roiil'  IS  a  |iriMiieiiade,  i<i  ft.  in  ieiiglli  by  20 
in  linadth,  elevati'il  120  ft.  The  iirlnci|ial  uliido'w  Is 
mil.  in  height,  anil  32  In  breailtli.  Ihe  Interior  is 
i,i|i.ible  of  accunumidatlng  from  lO.IKiO  lo  12,iKin  pir- 
>' II-.  uImiii.iv  ill'pirse  by  niiiueiiiiis  oiitlrts  in  ,'>  or  li 
liniMiles.  It  comprises  7  chapels,  ami  '.)  spacious  aisles. 
Till  re  are  several  other  Hum.  (  ath  churches,  iiiiistly 
lirlimi;iiU!  to  the  order  of  St.  Siilpice  ;  In  tlie  members 
I'l  uliiili  Montreal  i  lilcfiy  owed  Its  I'ound.itlnn,  and  who 
s'lll  liulil  the  selgnury  of  I  bo  Island  upon  which  it 
»l  aiiU. 

Tlir  seinlnarr  of  St  Sulplce,  a  large  and  conmvidions 
liiiililiiig  adjoining  the  I  atbiilral.  ixruples  three  sldo  ulau 
iililHiigarea,  132  It.  in  length  by  21>  deep,  and  is  siirrotinded 
h\  •|iari>in>  gardens.  A  liaiidsoine  addltlouul  building. 
'.(ill It.  Iiy  I'llt.,  bus  Ih'cu  Lately  eri'ited.  at  an  expense  of 
III  iHHi/  In  these  ■•■tablishnii'iits,  stmlents  in  innsl  nl  \\v 
Iniihi'r  biaiiibesor  hariillig  are  taught  ,il  very  miiderale 
ch.iriti'S.  The  principal  Knglish  ihnrch  Is  a  bandsiiine 
liiiililitiK.  in  the  lirecian  st)le,  surninuiiled  by  a  high  iind 
U.iutllnl  sphu.     It  has  alto  a  .SioUli  kiiK,  an   \niiilc.ui 


Protestant  church,  and  chapela  belonging  to  the  Metho- 
dists and  Scotch  dissenters.  The  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  erected  in  I82I-2  by  voluntary  subscription,  a 
large  and  well-built  edifice,  is  said  to  be  one  of  tne  best 
regulated  institutions  of  the  kind  in  America.  A  large 
conventual  structure,  the  Hilel-Dieu,  occupied  by  a 
superior-matron  and  thirty-six  nuns,  is  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  sick  and  indigent ;  and  the  convent 
of  the  Cirey  Sisters  partly  serves  as  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  Insane,  foundlings,  &c. 

The  Swurs  Noires  have  an  extensive  convent,  founded 
in  1050  ;  its  Inmates  consist  of  a  superior  and  60  nun«, 
whose  duties  are  directed  to  the  education  of  young 
girls.  The  court-house  and  prison  are  substantial  build- 
ings, occupying  the  site  ol^  the  former  college  oi  the 
Jesuits.  The  government- house,  bank,  barracks,  ord- 
nance-office, and  4  market-houses,  are  among  the  re- 
maining principal  buildings.  In  one  of  the  squares  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  placed  on  a  Doric  column,  the 
pedestal  of  which  has  bas-reliefs  representing  his  prin- 
cipal actions.  Deuides  the  educational  cstablishmenti 
noticed  above,  Montreal  has  a  college,  with  a  principal 
and  4  professors,  a  royal  grammar-school,  parochial, 
union,  national,  Sunday,  and  otiier  public  schools  ;  and 
many  good  private  Krench  and  English  seminaries.  The 
university  of  M'dill  college,  endowed  by  a  citizen  of 
Montreal,  in  1814,  with  a  valuable  estate,  and  10,000/.  In 
money,  and  chartered  In  1821,  is,  we  believe,  not  yet 
opened ;  hut  Is  to  be  conducted  on  a  liberal  and  enlarged 
scale.  Montreal  has  a  penitentiary,  a  house  of  Industry, 
a  savings'  bank,  a  natural  history  society,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  a  central  auxiliary  society  for  promoting 
education  and  industry,  Bible  and  tract,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  ;  several  public  libraries,  an  ex- 
cellent news-room,  &c.  Several  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications  issue  from  the  presses  of  the 
town.  According  to  Mr,  M'Gregor,  there  Is  a  greater 
spirit  of  improvement  in  this  city  than  in  Quebi'C,  There 
is  much  activity  observable  among  all  classes  connected 
with  trade.  The  position  of  Montreal  at  the  head  o(  the 
ship  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  near  Ihe 
conHuence  of  that  river  with  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  !'• 
situation  with  respect  to  the  U.  States,  necessarily  make 
it  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  America,  {Brit, 
America,  i\.WJ.) 

The  harbour,  though  not  large,  Is  secure,  and  vessels 
drawing  15  ft.  water  may  lie  close  to  the  shore.  Its  general 
■depth  of  water  is  from  3  to  4j  fathimis.  Itschief  disadvan- 
tage consists  in  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary's,  about  I  m.  below, 
which  ve.ssi'ls  often  find  It  difilcult  to  stem.     To  obviate 
the  obstructions  In  the  navli^ation  abovv  Montreal,  the 
Lachlne  canal,  Uni.  long,  20  It,  wide,  and  5  It.  In  depth, 
was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed  at  an  exuense  of 
130,000/.      T'lie  communication  with  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  Is  carried  on  by  several  steam  and  other 
vessels;  and,  during  tl'    summer,  a  regular  steam- boat 
communication  is  kept  up  with  (jiiebec.    At  this  season, 
vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down,  and  pass  the  city  for 
Quebec  ;  and  scows,  bateaux  of  about  G  tons,  and  Dur- 
ham boats,   bring  to    Montreal  the  produce  of  Upper 
Canada.     Neither  is  the  trade  of  Montreal  suspended 
111  winter,  like  that  of  Quebec,     Thousands  of  sledges 
may  then  be  seen  coming  in  from  all  directions  with 
agricultural  proiluce,  froien  carcasses  of  biH'f  and  pmk, 
firewood,  and  other  articles.     Montreal  Is  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  beweeii  Canada  and  the  IJ,  States,  ciirriid 
on  by  Luke  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  ;  and  not  only  is 
It  the  depot  of  all  the  adjacent  country,  but  most  of  the 
business  done  in  (juebec,  Is  carried  on  by  braiiihes  from 
the  Miintreal  houses.    In  IS38,  im  ships,  of  the  aggregaUi 
burden  of  22,28<.ltons,  entered,  and  'M  ships,  burden  21, '101 
tons,  left  the  port,    I'ormerly  tills  city  was  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  fur  trade,  but  its  Interest  In  It  has  greatly  de- 
clined.   It  has,  biiwever,  cast-iron  foundries ;  distilleries ; 
breweries  ;  soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  m.'uniiiu-torhs ;  se- 
veral  ship-building  est.ililishinents ;  ami  maiblnery  lor 
sleani-engines.      Various   Articles  of  hardware,    linseed 
oil,  fioiir-i  loth,  \e.  are  made  In  Ihe  town     The  markets 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  good  Initchers'  meat,  fish, 
liooltry,  fruit,  vrgetables,  .Vc.     Mr.  M'liregnr  says  tli.it 
iielter  jU'conunoiiatiiinH   are  to  be  found  here  than  in 
Quebec  ;   and  the  society  Is  as  good.     AlHiut  3-4tlis  of 
the  p<i|i.   are  of  Ireiuli  descent;    the   reniHliider,  con- 
sisting principally  of  emigrants  from  the  I'.  Kingdom, 
Ameriiaus,  and  lro(|Uoi«  Imllans.     Montreal,  originally 
called  \'illi'inarli',  was  li>ken  from  Ihe  Krench.  in  l7lio. 
j  {M'tiriftiir's  Jliilisli  Ji'itiitu,  li.  3011—317. ;   A'/ii^c,  q/ 
(iiDif.,  .Auier.  eil.;  Fail.  Iliinnlt.) 

MON  I'liosr.,   a  royal   and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
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a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-i 
town  of  Sciitlaiid,  cu.  lorfar,  at  Ihe  nniulh  of  the  S.  Kik, 
oil  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of 
Iniid,  tietneeii  the  (ieriuau  Ocean,  on  tin  r'.,  and  the 
basin  III  Montrose,  on  the  \V.,  tin  in,  N.N.K.  I.diubiirgh  ; 
lat.  .Mi"  42'  in"  N.,  Icng.  2^  27'  l.V  W.  Pop.,  In  IKUl, 
7,1171;  ill  1M3I,  I'J,Ii.'m;  but.  Incliiillng  tlie  suburbs  of 
Inch  (a  sniiill  Island  formed  by  the  nvi'r)  and  I'erryden, 
IV.^vi,  exclusive  of  saihns,  wiio  amount  tu  bLiwiiii  UiO 
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and  700.    At  present  (1841),  however,  the  pop.  Ii  «up- 
posed  to  exceed  16,000. 

The  town  consists  of  one  wide  and  regular  street,  ex- 
tending from  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  J  m.,  with  numerous 
closes  and  subsidiary  streets.  Many  of  the  houses  pre- 
sent their  gables  to  the  street,  as  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  a  handsome  town,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water,  conveyed,  in  pipes,  from  a  distance 
nf,')m.  The  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  gaol, 
lunatic  asylum,  academy,  trades'  school,  inlirmarv, 
house  of  refuge,  parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple 
200  ft.  high.  St.  John's,  a  newly  erected  quoad  lacra 
church,  2  episcopal  chapels,  and  6  dissenting  chapels, 
of  which  2  belong  to  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the 
others  to  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Glassitcs,  and  Inde- 
pendents. The  parish  church  is  collegiate;  and  one  of 
the  two  ministers  is  paid  by  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
rental  of  the  bor.  'The  narrow  downs,  provinciaily  links, 
between  the  town  and  the  sea,  are  much  resorted  to 
liy  the  inhab.  for  golf-playing ;  a  game  which  is  in  great 
favour  here  and  In  various  other  places  in  Scotland. 

Tiie  most  important  public  structure  connected  with 
Montrose  is  the  suspension-bridge,  completed  in  I8'J!), 
over  the  princip-il  brancli  of  the  ^>nuth  Esk,  and  uniting 
tlio  town  with  the  Inch.  The  distance  between  the 
towers  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  is  432  11. ;  the 
height  of  each  tower  is  71  ft.  ;  the  width  of  the  bridge 
Is  '2f>  ft.  within  the  su.spending-rods.  The  whole  cost 
has  been  aliove  'i.'i.ODO/.  ;  the  pontage  levied  amounts  to 
about  L.'MHl/.  a  year.  The  extent  of  the  Inch  is  less  than 
4  m  ,  and  the  branch  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
IS  crossed  by  a  drawl)ridge ;  so  that  the  communication 
across  the  two  cliannels  of  the  South  Esk  is  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

Montrose  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  schools.  It 
was  tlie  tirst  place,  in  Scntland.  in  which  tJreek  was 
taught  ( M'Ciie'i  Life  t\f  Knox,  vol.  1.  App.  n.  C.) ;  and 
It  has  preserved  the  char-icter  which  It  so  early  (l.')34) 
attained.  It  has  at  present  about  20  schools,  and  above 
l,6iiO  pupils,  being  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  pop. 
Of  tlie  schools,  two  are  entirely  free  ;  one,  founded  In 
I8lfi,  by  a  Mr.  White,  educates  I(K)  poor  children  ;  and 
another,  founded  in  1822,  by  Miss  Stratton,  educates  42 
boys  and  as  manv  girls.  Klve  schools  are  partially 
endowed ;  the  others  are  voluntary  and  unendowed 
semhiariei.  The  Montrose  acaden^y,  established  in 
1815,  is  an  excellent  seminary,  Andrew  Melville,  who 
was  Imrn  In  the  neighbourhood,  was  educated  at  the 
gr.immar-schoul  of  Montrose,  (jetirge  WIshart,  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom,  was  also  educated  here, 
and  subsui|Uenllv  held  the  otHce  of  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  made  so  distinguished  a  llgure  In  the  civil  wars 
In  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Arcli- 
bishop  Leightoii  was  descended  of  a  family  wliose  seat 
was  within  2  in  of  the  bor.  There  are  various  sub- 
scription libraries,  one  of  which,  founded  in  MHTy,  has 
above  8.000  vols. ;  a  merhaiiirs'  institute,  which  has 
occasional  lectures  on  ditl'i'rent  branches  of  science ; 
a  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which 
Lord  I'anmure  has  been  a  lll)eral  benefac-tor ;  a  Horti- 
cultur,il  Society ;  various  literary  and  philosophical 
socielles.  and  two  weekly  newspapers 

In  addition  to  tlie  funds  bequeathwl  for  the  supjiort  of 
schools,  there  are  no  fewer  than  12  different  l)eijuests, 
amounllng  In  the  aggregate  to  about  ll,(KK>/.,  left  lor  the 
•U|qM)rt  of  the  iioor,  or  lor  particular  classes  among  them. 
I'oors'  rates,  nowever,  were  introduced  In  IK3f>;  the 
average  amount  of  which  is  about  2,8llli/.  a  year.  There 
is,  also,  an  hosnital  fund,  consisting  of  certain  lands  and 
tchuls  granted  to  the  loAii  by  James  VI.,  In  In87, 
ainouiitiug  lo  about  170/.  yearly.  The  lunatic  asylum, 
a  ^plellllld  building,  in  an  airy  and  healthy  situation, 
was  fiinndeil  in  177',ti  but  having  been  greatly  enlarged 
■lid  Improved,  it  was  incorporatetl  by  royid  charter  in 
|K||.  It  has.  at  (iresiMit  llHll),  77  Inniiites.  The  lii- 
(Irinari.  a  haniUomi>  new  biiildiiig,  hat  attiuhed  to  It  a 
fever  iiospltal.  and  a  dispensary.  Average  number  of 
patient*  in  (he  inllrmary  and  free  hospital  about  '.'i  : 
do.  i>r  out-door  or  dispensary  patients,  who  riveive 
advice  ami  medlcinrs,  iiliout  VKI.  A  house  of  reliigt- 
waH  esl.iblishi'd  and  cndo»i.||  in  lH;tH,  by  a  InMievolcnt 
<iliien.  William  Dorward,  Ksq.,  at  an  expense  of  Id.iKKI/. 
It  Is  liiti'udeil  to  shi'lter  and  provide  fur  old  anil  di'stitule 

Iiersons  of  both  sixes,  and  for  ilestitiili'  children.  The 
lUllding  Is  handsotne  and  cnmiuiHlioUs,  and  the  lusti- 
tiitlon.  Willi  h  IS  said  to  be  ailnilrably  condiicti'd.  has,  at 
presi'iit.  alioiit  7o  Inmates:  the  children  are  eiliiiiiled  at 
the  dilfirent  charity  pichools.  There  Is,  also,  a  smlety 
for  the  ri'lli'f  of  the  destitute  >li  k. 

I'he  principal  business  in  Morlrose  Is  Aax->pinnlng 
and  Meaving.  The  town  and  its  Immediate  vicinity  has 
Ht  pri'ienl  1 1811  1 1>  (lax. spinning  mills  ;  besldi's  I  at  I.ogie, 
and  I  al  i'laigo,  both  cnnnicted  with  the  town:  It  has, 
«l«ii,  a  p'twcr-looin  factory,  and  about  .'lOo  liaud-lminis, 
Itiri'e  loutllis  of  «hirli  are  in  fartorii".  eniplnyeil  iin  the 
tlncr   and   heavier   lliivu   fabrics,    iiicludiiig   slicctliins. 
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dowlas,  tail-cloth,  and  bagging.    There  1>  also  a  bleacti- 
fleld  at  Craigo,  and  another  at  Logle. 

The  hands  employed  may  be  estimated  as  under :  viz. 
employed  in  spinning,  l,6.V) ;  in  heckling,  250 ;  In  bleach- 
ing, 200;  in  weaving  and  manufacturing,  1,400:  total, 
3,900.  Of  the  above,  300  spinners  and  200  bleachers  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Craigo  and  Logle  works,  and  the  remaining 
3,000  in  Montrose. 

In  1840,  about  A3,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  woven  in 
Montrose,  and  2C,000  in  the  vicinity,  making  together 
79,000:  the  quantity  produced  In  1835  did  not  exceed 
47,0<I0  pieces. 

Montrose  has  also  a  small  soap  factory,  one  of  starch, 
two  rope  and  sail  works,  and  a  machine  factory.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  anu  at 
present  5  ships  are  on  the  stocks.  There  is  a  patent  elip 
for  repairing  ships.  There  are  A  breweries,  2  tanneries,  2 
candle-works,  and  a  foundry;  and  a  meal  and  Sour- 
mill,  driven  by  steam. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow  ;  but,  as  It 
lias  15  or  18  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb,  mlddling- 
I  sized  merchantmen  may  run  in  at  any  time  of  the  tide ; 
and,  at  high  water,  it  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  A 
dock  Is  now  in  the  course  of  I)elng  excavated  below  the 
present  harbour,  which  will,  it  is  supposed,  cost  about 
.V).0(K)/.  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Iwnelit  it 
will  confer  on  the  shipping  of  the  port  will  be  sulflclent 
to  countervail  the  Injury  arising  from  the  Increase  of  the 
harbour  dues  it  has  occasioned.  The  basin,  immediately 
W.  from  the  town,  has  a  fine  appearance  on  the  map, 
but  is  of  little  use.  It  is  nearly  circular,  being  about 
3  m.  In  diameter :  it  is  shallow,  and,  excepting  the  channel 
of  the  river,  dries  at  low  water.  Vessels  of  ."iO  or  (iO 
tons,  however,  reach  Old  Montrose,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  basin.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  has,  on  its  N. 
side,  two  light-houses,  with  fixed  lights. 

Montrose  is  a  custom-house  station ;  the  amount  of 
shipping  within  the  district  being  187  ships,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  18,200  tons,  of  which  1 1.'>  ships,  measuring 
14,.'i()0  tons,  belong  to  the  town.  Customs  revenue,  in 
1840,  ,13,484/.  The  trade  of  the  port  has  more  than  dou- 
bled within  the  last  1 5  years  ;  the  shore  dues,  which  were 
under  I,(l00/.  in  1825,  having  produced  2,070/.  In  1838: 
they  are  now  still  greater,  but  the  rates  have  been  aug- 
mented. The  chief  imports  from  foreign  countries  are 
flax,  hemp,  and  timlwr.  In  1840,  there  were  imported  at 
Montrose  4,480  tons  flax  and  hemp,  39,604  tons  coals, 
7,400  loads  timber,  and  ll,C74  barrels  raw  herrings; 
.5-fiths  of  the  latter  being  for  exportation  to  London  after 
lieing  cured.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  exported, 
exclusive  of  manufactures,  sent  almost  wholly  to  London, 
2A,2.'i2  qrs.  of  wheat,  barley,  &c  ,  1,400  Imxes  salmon, 
4.047  barrels  smoked  haddocks,  2,275  barrels  pork,  and 
9,')(>0  bolls,  potatoes  (5  cwt.  each).  Previously  to  1839,  3 
or  4  ships  sailed  annually  to  the  (Ireenland  whale  llsliery, 
but  this  branch  ot  trade  has  been  abandoned.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ships  lieionging  to  the  port  are  now  engaged 
In  the  Baltic  trade,  in  which  it  is  lielleved  that  about  4.'i 
vessels,  of  the  average  burden  of  about  175  tons,  are  .it 
present  employeil ;  whereas,  in  1 820,  imly  about  10  vessels, 
of  90  tons  eacl'i.  belonging  to  this  nort,  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  !  The  steamers  that  my  between  Leitn  and 
the  N.  of  Scotl.uid  regularly  call  at  I'san,  2  m.  S.  of 
Montrose  ;  and  a  steamer,  iM'longIng  to  the  town,  plies 
twice  a  week  to  I.eitb.  There  are  four  banks  in  the 
town,  a  savings'  bank,  and  an  insurance  society. 

Montrose  w<it  created  a  royal  bor.  by  David  I.  In  the 
12th  century.  It  was  here  that  John  liallol.  In  1*290.  sur- 
rendered the  Scottish  crown  to  Edward  I.  Montrose 
was  the  first  port  made  liy  the  Erench  fleet.  In  1715,  wllli 
the  I'retender  on  iiinird  ;  and  the  same  personage  sailed 
from  It  in  Feliruary.  1710,  for  Erance. 

The  corp  ciiiisisls  of  a  provost,  3  bailies,  and  15  cnnn. 
clllors.  Municipal  revenue,  about  3,(HKI/.  a  year.  Mmi- 
trose  unites  wllli  .Arbroath,  Brechin,  Eorfa'r,  and  Hit- 
vie,  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Ilegittiri'ii 
electors,  in  1 K10-4 1 ,  37.1.  (.lioundary  Hftnrnt ;  Faiinri/ 
lliiiiirln,  \X'.V.)  ;  A'cie  Stalislical  Afcnunt  ii/'  Snilldfii'l. 
^  Forfiirshiie,  pp.  '271—290.  ;  iitid  valiiiilile  J'rit'nie  In- 
fiirmaliim) 

.MONT.SKItUAT,  oneofthe  British  WMndlan  Island., 
a  dependi'iiry  on  Antljiua,  from  which  It  Is  distant 
S.W.  27  m.;  In  lat.  Ili^  4V  N.,  long.  (iHC'  W.  It  ij 
about  12  m.  in  length,  and  5  in.  In  its  greatest  lirea<llh. 
Area,  estimated  at  alMnit  .1(1.(1(10  acres.  I'op.,  in  hits, 
aliimt  7.('iO(>,  of  wlinm  nearly  (l-7lhs  were  blacks.  Minit- 
serrat  consists  ni  a  r.uige  of  steep  abrupt  mountains 
or  rather,  perhaps,  of  oiiu  lofty  mountain,  2.5(KI  ft.  hiuli. 
the  summit  of  w>  h  has  Ixeii  broken  Into  a  varlit)  ni 
deep  preclpli'i'S  and  iliasms.  'I'he  upper  parts  all'  .li- 
tii|;ether  barren  ;  but  the  base  of  the  iiiountaln  slnprs 
1)11' til  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle  ridges,  iiilnni- 
ting  of  niltlvatliiu  s  and  llii'  lower  parts  are  well  k  1- 
tered,  ami  very  pniduclive.  With  the  eMepllon  of  Ihi- 
town  of  I'lyinoiith,  iiolavonrably  slliiated  near  tin' 
.S.W.  bcac*i,'wlth  au  amphitlieairu  of  liilli  in  its  rear, 
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MONZA. 

,  intercepting  the  tea  breeze,  the  island  enjoys  a  compara- 
tively high  character  for  salubrity.  ( Tutloch'$  Report  on 
the  Sieknets,  Sjc.  in  the  W.  Indies,  p.  35. )  In  I8:I9, 13,443 
cwti.  sugar,  29,4GO  gall,  rum,  and  18,526  gall,  molai- 
ses,  were  imported  from  Montserrat  into  the  U.  King- 
dom. The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  amount 
toabout9,5<W.  each.  Amountawarded  to  thecolonial pro- 
prietors for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  lU3,.5,'i8/.  18<.; 
the  average  value  of  a  slave  from  1822  to  1830,  having 
been  about  37/.  This  island  was  discovered  in  1493,  by 
Columbus,  who  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  was  co- 
lonised by  the  Kngllsh  in  1632.  The  French  took  it  in 
1668,  but  restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  (Part. 
Jfnper:  &c.) 

MONZA  (an.  Modatia),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
deleg.  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  here  crossed  by  3  stime 
bridges,  9  m.  N.N.E.  Milan.  Pop.,  In  18;i7,  8,378.  It  Is 
regularly  laid  out,  paved  with  round  stones,  and  tolerably 
well  built.  It  is  interesting  from  having  been  the  seat 
of  government  during  the  time  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom ;  and  the  Iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  kept,  with 
other  relics,  in  its  cathedral,  an  edifice  supposed  to  date 
from  the  7th  century.  The  former  residence  of  the 
Lombard  kings  is  said  to  have  been  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  court  of  justice.  Monza  has  a  royal 
palace,  with  fine  grounds,  greatly  embellished  by  Prince 
Kugene  Deauharnois,  and  whicli  is  the  usual  summer 
residence  uf  the  Austrian  viceroy  ;  a  gymnasium ;  2  hos- 
pitals ;  a  theatre  ;  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
Btull's,  sliawls,  hats,  and  leather.  (,Uict.  Giog. ,-  Conder's 
//fl/u,  I.  347-8.) 

MOOLTAN,  or  MOULTAN,  a  city  of  the  Punjab, 
probably  the  Malli  of  Alexander's  historians,  cap.  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Chlnaub  or  Aceslnes,  190  m. 
S.W.  Lahore.  Lat.  30°  9'  N. ;  long.  71"  7'  E.  Pop. 
about  60,(400,  one-third  of  whom  may  be  Hindoos  ;  the 
rest  are  Mohammedans,  the  Selks  being  confined  to 
the  garrison,  which  does  not  exceed  fKK)  men.  (Burnes's 
Bokhara,  Ijc.,  1.  9,'>.)  The  city  is  upwards  of  3  m.  in 
circ,  surrounded  by  a  dil.ipidatcd  wall,  and  overlooked 
on  the  N.  by  a  fortress  of  some  strength.  A  consider, 
able  portion  of  the  town  evidently  stands  on  the  dibris 
of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  houses  are  of  burnt 
brick,  with  flat  roofs  ;  they  sometimes  rise  to  the  height 
of  6  stories,  so  that  the  narrow  streets  are  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  fortress  of  Mooltan  is  an  irregular  hex- 
Hgnn,  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick,  40  fL  high  on  the  out- 
side, and  flanked  with  aliout  30  towers.  In  its  Interior 
are  numerous  houses,  now  uninhabited  and  falling  Into 
ruin,  several  mosques,  and  a  Hindoo  temple  of  high 
antiquity.  Mooltan  has  several  elegant  and  highly 
venerated  tombs.  Its  inliabs.  are  principally  engaged  in 
weaving  and  dyeing  cotton  clotlis,  and  silks  of  a  somc- 
wliat  coarser  texture  than  those  of  Rahawulpoor,  but 
wiiicli  are  largely  exported  into  the  adjacent  countries. 
Many  of  the  fabrics  of  Mooltan  are.  as  uf  old,  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  Interwoven  with  gold.  This  city  was 
formerly  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims,  and 
afl'orded  immense  plunder  to  the  Mohammedans  in  712. 
It  was  captured  bv  Maiimoud,  of  (iliiznee,  in  1010 ;  by 
Mahomed  Uhorl,  In  1176  ;  by  Timour,  in  I39H  ;  and  by 
Itunjeet  Singh,  In  IHI8,  since  which  it  lias  belonged  to 
the  dom.  of  Lahore.  {Burnca's  Bukhara,  i.  96—100.  j 
IlniHillon't  E,  I.  Uax.) 

MOUlll^IIKDABAn,  a  large  city  of  British  India, 
presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Biiagirathi,  or  most 
sacred  branch  of  the  (ianges,  1 15  m.  N.  Calcutta.  Lat. 
1!4"  II'  N.  i  long.  88"  15'  K.  Pop.  estimated  by  Hamil- 
ton at  l(i5,(IUU.  In  point  of  appearance  Moorsheda- 
tad  cannot  compare  with  either  of  tlie  otiier  great 
citli'i  of  Bengal,  hut  It  is  nut  so  mean  as  has  been 
siiinetimes  represented.  The  houses  are  principally  of 
mini  and  s'raw;  tlie  city  exiends  for  8  ni.  along  l^otli 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a  number  of  brick  or  chunamtd 
lioiiaes  are  inti'rsperscd  among  the  rest,  with  terraces, 
small  verandidis,  flat  roofs,  &c.,  "  on  which  you  may  sec 
till'  owners.  In  tlieir  Mmirish  dresses,  smokinj;  their 
liciokaiis,  playing  chess,  or  walking  sedately  in  small 
p.irtles."  A  great  many  small  mosques  are  scattered 
thioiighout  the  city;  but  a  large  and  tine  looking 
lUiropean  residence,  ere<'ted  by  the  British  government 
fur  tin-  residence  uf  the  Bengal  nabob,  is  the  only  public 
liniiiling  worth  notice.  On  the  hkhi^V- ^Air/,  a  pool  left 
liy  a  liiriner  winding  of  the  river,  are  tlie  remains  of  the 
palaie,  He.  built  by  Aliserdl  Klian,  in  the  last  century, 
partly  with  materials  from  tlie  ruins  of  (imir.  Within 
till'  Kiiteway  by  which  the  grounds  are  entered.  Is  a 
iiandnonie  mosque  of  fine  stone,  wliich  the  lealuiii  Ire. 
uiiciiters  have  concealed  with  thick  layers  ol' whitewasii. 
» iiat  were  formerly  gardens  are  now  mere  naked  fields. 
(Inly  one  fragment  of  the  (wiace  exists,  but  this  is  an 
eii'gunt  ruin,  cimsisting  of  4  arches  supported  by  5 
oiluirins,  tlie  wlmle  of  lieaMtil'ully  polished  lilnck  inarlde. 
Miiorsliedabad  is  considered  nnlieallliy  from  the  tieg- 
I'l'li'd  state  of  tlie  sewers,  the  closeness  and  fllthiness 
ollhe  Ktreels,  and  the  rank  jungle  inlermingli'd  with  the 
lints  and  bouses;   and  pestllenliul  diseases  have  often 
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raged  here  with  much  violence.  It  li  also  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  dacoits  and  other  plunderers,  never  having 
been  fortified  except  by  an  occasional  rampart  during  the 
Mahratta  invasion  in  the  last  century.  It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  one  of  the  6  courts  of  circuit  under  the 
Bengal  presid.  ;  the  seat  of  a  zillah  court ;  the  residence 
of  the  district  collector  and  other  British  functionaries, 
and  of  the  naliob  of  Bengal ;  and  has  a  Britl:>h  College, 
founded  in  IH26,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  16,5<J0 
rupees  a  year. 

Moorshedabad  became  the  cap.  of  Bengal  in  1704,  and 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  till  the  conquest 
of  Bengal  by  the  British  in  1756.  It  was  then  virtually 
superseded  by  Calcutta,  to  which  the  revenue-board, 
collector-general,  &c.  were  transferred  In  1751.  (Ua- 
milton't  K.  I.  Gaxeteer  ;  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.  145 — 151.) 

MORADABAU,  a  town  and  distr.  of  British  India, 

Erov.  Delhi.  The  town,  on  the  Kamgunga,  105  m.  E. 
y  N.  Delhi,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
■eats  of  commerce  in  the  upper  provs.  It  has  some  good 
streets,  but  no  public  edifice  of  any  importance.  The 
district,  or  collectorate,  is  included  between  the  28th 
and  30th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  77<^  40*  and  79°  K.  long. 
Area,  .5,800  sq.  m.  Pop.,  probably  1,500,000.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  extensive  tracts  arc  very  fertile,  though  a 
good  (leal  of  it  he  waste.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat  are 
the  chief  products  ;  tiie  latter  Is  almo::t  wholly  exported, 
the  food  of  the  pop.  consisting  principally  of  juwarec, 
biijree,  &c.  At  least  one-filth  part  of  the  land  Is  held 
rent-free.  Total  land  revenue,  (1829-30),  '..6.5,110  rupees. 
(Vail.  Uevcnue  Beporl,  1832;  Hamilton,  E.  J.  Uuxil- 
tecr. ) 

MORAT  (Germ.  Murten),  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
cant.  Freiburg,  on  the  U.K.  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Lau- 
sanne, 14  m.  W.  by  .S.  the  former  city.  Pop.,  with  its 
suburbs,  1,586,  It  is  partially  walled  round  ;  and  has  an 
ancient  castle,  now  tlie  residence  of  the  obiramtmann, 
an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  a  Protestant  col- 
lege, a  public  library,  superior,  inferior,  and  commercial 
schools,  and  a  brisk  transit  and  general  trade.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  several  Human  antiquities  having  been 
discovered  here,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  Morat 
was  anciently  one  of  the  suburbs  uf  Aventicum  (now 
Avenche).  I'his  otherwise  insignincant  town,  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  under  its  walls  on 
the  22(1  uf  June,  1476,  in  which  the  Swiss  totally  defeated 
the  invading  army  uf  Charles  the  Buld,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

"  Morat !  the  iiroiid,  the  pstrloi  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  f{haMly  irophieti  of  ihe  slain. 
Nor  liliish  for  tlioM;  who  contiuer'd  tin  that  plain. 
Here  llurgundy  iH.><iut.alh'il  his  toiitlilew  hokl, 
A  hony  heap  tlirouith  aKen  to  remain  ; 
Thenihelvefl  their  nionumuit.**  Vhitde  Harold, 

The  loss  of  the  Burgundlans  was  Immense  ;  as  many  at 
15,000  soldiers  having.  It  is  said,  been  left  on  the  field, 
exclusive  uf  those  drowned  in  the  lake.  The  bones  of 
the  slain  were  afterwards  collected,  In  memory  of  the 
battle.  In  a  square  building,  called  an  ossuary.  This 
singular  monument,  alter  standing  for  more  than  300 
years,  was  destroyed  in  1798,  by  the  soldiers  from 
Burgundy,  In  the  French  army.  Hut  though  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gallantry  and  devotion  displayed  by 
the  Swiss  on  this  occasion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Morat,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious defeat  at  Gransnn,  was  owing  quite  as  much  to 
his  rtshness  and  folly,  as  to  the  bravery  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  principal  strength  of  the  duke's  army  con- 
sisted in  its  cavalry  ;  and  yet,  on  both  occasions,  ho 
engaged  In  defiles  where  they  could  not  act.  (I.'Artde 
tiirijifr  Iftt  Dalei,  iiart  II.  tom.  II.  p.  96.) 

AIOHAVIA  (Germ.  Mahrm),Kn  important  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  which,  includ:.ig  Austrian  8il<>sia, 
incorporated  with  It  since  I7'<3,extendsbetween  lat,  48°  40' 
and  50°  2,V  N..  and  the  15th  and  19th  degs.  of  E.  long., 
having  N.  Prussian  Silesia,  E.  and  S.K.  Galicia  and 
llungarv,  S.  the  latter  country  and  Austria,  and  W.  and 
N.W.  hohemia.  It  Is  of  a  rhumbnidal  shape  ;  greatest 
length  about  185  m.;  average  breadth,  55  m.  Area, 
about  IO,'24n  sq.  m.  Pop.  fn  18;»8,  2,M3,0,Vi.  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  prov.  Is  a  mountainous  ridge  of  no  great  ele- 
vation, stretching  W'.N.W.  and  ¥  S.E.,  between  the 
Sudeten  Bund  on  the  \V.  and  the  Jablanka  mountains, 
a  branch  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  E.,  dividing  the 
waters  that  flow  N.  into  the  «)der  and  the  Baltic,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  those  that  flow  S.  into  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  The  E.  and  W.  frnnders  of  the  prov.  are 
also  defended  by  mountain  ridges.  K.xceptiiig  In  the  N., 
the  rimntry  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  uiulu'.aling,  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  S. ;  nearly  all  Its  great  rivers,  In- 
cluding the  Morawa,  by  which  It  Is  intersected  from  N. 
to  8.,  and  whence,  also.  It  derives  its  name,  the  Iglawa, 
Thayer,  Ac,  flowing  In  that  direction.  The  Oder  hai 
its  sources  In  tlu-  N.  riilge.  Being  shelt"red  on  thn 
N..  K.,  and  \V.,  Iiy  mountain  range<,  and  lying  in 
general   only  from  5tH)  to   I, WO  ft.  nlwvc  the  level  of 
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the  lea,  Moravia  enjoyt  a  milder  climate  than  most 
countries  In  the  tame  lat.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  at  Olmuti  li  about  -tS"  Fah.  The  wind.  Is 
mostly  from  the  S.,  and  the  atmosphere  clear.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  very  fnrtile,  and  If  ad- 
vantageous markets  could  be  found,  large  quantities  of 
corn  might  be  raised  for  exportation ;  but.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  the  l.ittcr,  the  attention  of  the 
inhabs.  has  been  of  late  devoted  more  to  manufactures 
tlian  to  agriculture,  and  Moravia  is  no  longer  a  country 
whence  supplies  of  corn  might  be  drawn,  at  a  short 
notice,  on  a  very  large  scale. 

An  estate  of  mean  size  comprises  from  8M  to  1,400 
acres  of  arable  land,  from  140  to  420  acres  of  meadow 
land,  and  1,000  to  2,500  o'  more  of  wood,  according  to 
tlie  situation.  I'he  estates  conferring  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  assembly,  and  whit-ii  arc  only  hclu  by 
knights  or  nobles,  arc  of  all  sizes  from  a  few  acres  to 
many  sq.  miles  in  extent.  These  estates  can,  strictly 
(peaking,  be  also  held  by  a  commoner,  but  only  on  his 
paying  a  portion  of  tiie  taxes  twice  over,  and  on  his  re- 
nouncing the  right  to  all  kinds  of  patronage  and  judicial 
authority.  The  estates  of  mean  size  may  be  estimated 
at  2-3ds  of  the  whole  ;  but  about  30  estates  exceed  32 
Knglish  sq.  m.ln  extent.  In  jiurchaslng  land,  a  proHt 
of  from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  generally  looked 
for.  The  size  of  the  peasant's  holdings  is  very  various  : 
In  the  plains  it  may  be  about  28  Knglish  acres  ;  but  In 
the  hilly  parts,  where  the  pop.  Is  thinner  and  the  soil 
less  productive.  It  is  30,  411,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres. 
Half  lioldings,  quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with 
small  gardens,  arc  also  frequent  It  is  supposed  that 
of  the  peasant  families,  2-3ds  hold  land,  and  about 
I-3d  may  be  considered  as  mere  labourers.  The  mode 
of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  peasants  in  the  low  lands 
consists  In  a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz.  wheat,  rye, 
summer  corn,  fallow  ;  the  fallow  l>elng  only  partial.  In 
tlie  hilly  parts,  the  fallows  are  used  for  potatotts,  turnips, 
llax,  &,. ;  In  the  mountains  tillage  Is  more  Irregular.  On 
most  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles,  a  better  rotation  of 
crops,  with  clover,  green  foiHl,  and  meadows,  prevails,  ac- 
cording as  the  soil,  or  the  local  adv.intages  of  common 
grazing  (which  Is  very  extensive)  render  It  necessary.  The 
followiug  rotations,  among  others,  are  pursued  :—  I.  Po- 
tatoes, with  manure ;  2.  Barley,  or  n.its,  with  clover ;  3. 
Clover  hay  ;  4.  Clover  as  pasture  ;  .V  Hye ;  fl.  Oats.  In 
heavy  soils  ;  —  I.  Winter  corn  with  dung ;  2.  D.irley,  witli 
clover  ;  3.  Clover  ;  4.  Wheat ;  .'i.  (ireen  fodder,  with  ma. 
nuro ;  fl.  Wlicat ;  7.  Pease  and  be.ins  ;  8.  Kye.  In  the 
l')w  lands  millet  is  a  goo4deal  cultivated  ;  In  the  moun- 
tains Hax.  On  the  estate  of  a  Moravian  nobleman,  which 
l<  cultivated  in  a  superior  manner,  but  is  by  no  means  of 
a  .superior  quality  of  soil,  as  comp.ired  with  otiier  estat's 
III  tlie  same  prov.,  the  following  is  the  average  produce 
of  corn  per  acre :  — 
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Distilleries,  and  even  breweries,  are  commonly  esta- 
blished on  the  low  farms  ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  beet- 
root sugar  manufactories  liave  become  frequriit. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  lands  on  lease  In  this  pari  of  the 
AiistrLin  empire.  'I'lie  few  cases  in  wliirh  this  mode  of 
tenure  occurs,  must  ratlicr  be  considered  as  oxceptioiis 
tliaii  as  a  rule,  l-'roin  tlie  iieasaiits'  holdings  the  lord 
u»ii;>lly  derives,  —  1st.  Ail  that  was  stipulated  on  tlie 
iirl;(iiial  cession  of  tile  laiiil,  wlietlier  in  the  shape  of  a 
r(!Mt  ciiarge  In  inniiey  or  otlii'rwise.  2tily.  The  /.««//<•• 
mium,  or  line  on  IraiisfiT,  wlii'tlier  liv  sale  or  liiiieritaiice 
(iisuall)'  a  per  cell!.).  .Tdly.  Tlie  Huhot,  or  personal  ser- 
vice, tlie  niaxiiiiiiin  nf  \s  lii<  li  h,is  lu'en  lined  by  law.  i'liis 
< MUsisto  generally  in  3  days'  work,  uitli  u  uaggnii  and 
horses,  weekly,  tor  the  pe;isaitt's  whole  holding ;  tiie 
liaif-holdiiig  ^livci  1(  (lay's  uork,  and  the  ({uartcr-hiild- 
iiig  'i  or  3  <l,iys'  laliiiiir,  wri'kly  ;  ciiltagrrs  give  from  Id 
to  13  (lays  per  aniiiiin.  4llily.  The  right  of  grazing  on 
uiiruUivated  fallows  and  ^till^llle;  wliicli,  however,  the 
iieasatit  may  ftxcrcisi?  U|ion  tin*  land  of  liis  lord.  5tlily. 
i'he  grciit  and  ^niall  titliis,  wiiicii  are  ollen  ceded  to  tlii! 
chiircli.or  liave  lieen  otlieruise  transferred.  Doniinieal 
pro|i<!rty  (allodial  estiles)  pays  in  general  no  lithe.  The 
piMnant  may  cede,  or  leave  by  will,  hik  h(d(liiig  to  whlch- 
evi'r  of  M»  sons  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  then  usually  charged 
witli  a  siini  for  each  of  his  lirotliers  and  sisters,  'rbe 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  soil)  lint  it  Is 
«l>.en  eeih'd  during  the  life  ol  the  f.ilher.  who  retains  a 
riTtain  pr(>|Hirtloii  of  the  proiiiiee  Tor  his  own  use  :  this 
gi'neraiiv  happens  ulien  tlii!  f.ilhei  wishes  to  free  his  son 
from  liadlllty  to  the  ciinxTiptldii. 

Flax  is  cultivHted  in  conKiilcralile  qu:intilles  by  the 
ili'iccndauls  uf  German  and  Uoheniiau  seltl<  rs,  iii  tiie 


circles  of  Brunn  and  Olmutz:  it  Is  celebr.-.!  d  for  its 
'fineness  and  length,  and  is  second  only  to  Uiat  of  Si- 
lesia. In  certain  favourable  situations,  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Moravia  are  well  adapted  to  the  grape;  and 
for  some  time  alter  this  was  ascertained,  the  appropria- 
tions of  land  to  this  kind  of  culture  were  so  considerable, 
that  government  supposed  It  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
to  Issue,  In  1803,  an  order  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of 
new  vineyards.  Wine  Is  mostly  grown  In  the  S.  circles 
of  Znaym,  Briinn,  and  Uradisch  :  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duce Is  estimated  at  436,600  eimers ;  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  exported  to  the  adjacent  provs.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  and  beer  are  also  made.  Fruits  of  many 
kinds  are  so  plentiful,  that  Moravia  is  usually  styled  the 
orchard  of  Austria.  The  forests,  formerly  much  dimi- 
nished by  imprudent  waste,  are  now  better  attended  to. 
The  pasture  grounds  are  extensive  In  the  mountains, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Austrian  heavy  cavalry 
horses  Is  furnished  by  this  prov.  Cattle  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively bred ;  considerable  numbers  are  sent  thitlier 
from  Poland  to  tiie  markets  of  Olmutz,  and  from  Hun- 
gary to  those  of  Ausvltz.  In  18,37.  of  00,007  head  of  oxen 
sold  in  Olmut^,  74,184  were  from  Gallcia.  Large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  depastured  in  the  mountainous  districts ; 
their  numbers  having  Increased  with  the  increase  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  breeds'  have  Ix-en  ma- 
terially improved  by  crossing  with  merinos,  &c. ;  though, 
from  want  of  proper  care,  the  wool  of  Moravia  is 
still  inferior,  and  most  part  of  the  raw  material  required 
is  Imported  from  contiguous  provs.  Hogs  and  geese 
are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  exportation,  and  game  is 
very  abundant.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  Iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  coal ;  gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrought 
prevhmsly  to  the  troubles  of  the  IJith  and  Ifith  ciMituries, 
when  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  works  have  not 
since  been  resumed.  Alum,  marble,  .ind  excellent 
building  stone  are  found :  among  other  minerals  Is  a 
species  of  stone,  whlcH^  when  first  dug  up.  Is  so  solt  that 
It  may  lie  moulded  with  the  hand,  but  which  hardens  on 
exposure  to  the  air  :  a  great  many  pipc-bowls  are  made 
from  It. 

Mnnufachires  and  Trade.  —  Notwithstanding  Its  In- 
land position,  tills  prov.  has  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  in  manufactures,  and  has  liccome,  since  the 
close  of  last  century,  one  of  the  most  thriving  portions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens,  linens,  and  cottons 
are  all  made  on  a  large  scale ;  the  first  two  consuming 
not  only  all  thi>  wool  and  ilax  raised  In  the  country,  but 
requiring  a  larger  Importation  from  other  parts.  Wool  is 
broutiht  from  Hungary;  flax  from  Silesia  and  Austrian 
l*oland.  The  olde.«t  woollen  mannraetures  are  In  the 
neighbourliood  of  Iglau,  in  the  W. ;  but  those  of  Brunn 
are  now  the  most  extensive  and  important.  Woollens  are 
also  extensively  manuCictured  in  other  towns  ;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  tiie  goods  produced  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, large  quantities  arc  made  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  domestic  use.  Linen  and  thread  are  also 
largidy  produced  ;  and  cotton  factories,  some  of  which 
are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  have  been  established, 
thougli  with  but  inditrerent  success.  In  many  parts  of  tlie 
prov.  Dyeing,  especially  fine  Turkey  red  colours,  is  sue- 
cessfuUy  and  extensively  carried  (m  at  Brunn,  almost  all 
the  cloth  in.ide  In  Moravia  being  sent  thither  for  that  piir- 
iiose.  The  other  manufactures,  such  a.s  those  of  siik. 
leather,  paper,  pot.anh,  glass,  beet-root  »iigar,  Ac,  are 
also  of  considerable  importance ;  and  their  products  are 
exported  to  the  C(mtigiious  countries,  and  to  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  Imports  consli<t 
chUilly  of  wool,  oil,  Ilax,  raw  cotton,  silk,  cattle,  wine, 
and  hardware.  The  only  navigable  river  Is  the  .Morawa ; 
and  hitherto  goiMis  have  been  almost  always  cimveyed  in 
waggons.  Kor  lliesc  there  are  two  great  commercial 
road*,  both  leading  t'ldin  Vienna ;  the  one  passing  l>y 
Prague,  /ii.iviii,  ami  Iglau,  In  the  west ;  the  other  liy 
llroiin  and  (iiinutz  in  the  centre  of  tiie  prov.  Hut  the 
facilities  for  trade  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  vastly 
aiigiiieiited  by  the  lorniation  of  the  railway  from  Vienna 
to  Itdchnia,  in  ii.'iliei.t,  wiiicli  paKsi  s  througli  tlie  valley 
of  the  .Morawa  in  tills  prov.  as  far  as  Magpedl,  haviii}( 
braiieli  railways  to  llriiiin  and  Olmutz.  Tlie  com- 
pletion of  this  ureal  undertaking  will  lie  of  signal  advan- 
tage to  the  prov. 

I'lie  government  of  Moravia,  which  Is  enlitled  a  niar- 
qillsate,  is  adiiiiiiistered  by  a  governor  with  direct  autlio- 
rity  from  Vienna.  Like  the  other  provs.  of  the  en  iiire, 
it  has  Its  St.ites,  or  assembly  of  the  clergy,  noliilily, 
knights,  and  citizens ;  b'lt  tlie  power  or  influence  of  lliis 
ass<>mbiy  is  very  limited.  It  meets  annually,  not  to  lii- 
termine  the  iUiKitint  of  the  taxes,  but  their  dislriliiitiiiii 
and  mode  ol  colleetinii.  The  prov.  is  sulHllvided  iiitu  S 
districts  or  circles,  eicli  of  wiiieh  has  one  or  two  tri- 
bunals of  iirigimd  jurisdiction,  and  a  higli  court  of  appeal 
sits  in  Brlliin. 

Ediienlion  i.«  very  geiieraiiy  diflXised  In  this  prov  ,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  peoiilc  ari>  comparatively  civilised.  In 
lHa.1,  it  had  I.HHii  eleiiiciilaiy  schools,  «liich  were  in- 
tended by  iu>  lower  tliail  ;^?2,'i3:i  chiUir;ii,  being  a!  <  iit 
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L.Rth  part  of  the  pop. :  there  is  also  a  great  number  of 
superior  schools,  and  the  prov.  is  well  provided  with  the 
higher  class  of  seminaries.  Among  others,  It  has  a  uni- 
versity at  Olmiitz,  which,  in  1838,  was  attended  by  526 
students  ;  It  has  idso  faculties  of  science  at  Brimn  and 
Nicholsburg ;  an  academy  of  the  provincial  states  at 
Olmiitz  ;  schools  of  rural  economy  at  Briinn  and  Olmiitz, 
attended.  In  1838,  by  192  pupils  ;  and  11  gymnasia,  which, 
in  the  same  year,  had  87  teachers,  and  2,7GG  pupils.  But, 
how  creditable  soever  to  the  government,  still  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  th,it  the  useful  sciences,  or  those,  rather, 
that  are  directly  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  in  some  degree,  also,  to  the  business  of  administra- 
tion, arc  those  only  that  meet  with  any  encouragement, 
either  here  or  In  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. All  speculative  studies,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  the  principles  of  politics  and  political 
economy,  arc  not  merely  discouraged  but  proscribed :  — 
"  Ce  que  veut  avaut  tout  la  politique  Autrlchlenne," 
says  W.  Saint- Marc  Girardln,  "  c'est  le  calme  et  le  rcpos  j 
cllc  veut  que  le  peuple  solt  tranqullle,  ct  pour  cela  elle 
veut  qu'll  solt  neureux.  Kile  veut  aussl  qu'll  ait  de 
I'instructlon,  mais  cctte  instruction  qui  apprenu  ii  I'homme 
a  ndeux  se  servlr  dc  ses  forces  ct  de  celles  de  la  nature, 
qui  fait  les  hons  ouvrlers,  les  bons  laboiircurs,  et  non 
cette  Instruction  qui  agace  rintcl'igencc,  qui  lui  apprend 
a  doutcr,  i  raisonner,  i  examiner.  Voulez-vous  etre 
mccanicicn,  manufacturier,  agriculteur,  archllectc  ?  Vous 
trouverez  a  cet  egard,  en  Autriche,  tout  ce  qu'll  vous 
f.uit:  ccoles,  colleges,  professeurs,  laboratoires,  collec- 
tions. Voulez-vous  6tre  avocat,  publiclstc,  homme  de 
hrtres,  c'est-Sdire  raisonner,  discuter,  douter  ?  Allez 
ailleurs,  allez  bien  loin  ;  ce  n'cst  point  en  Autriche  que 
vous  trouverez  de  bonnes  I'colcs  pour  de  piirellles  fan- 
taisies.  L'utile  plutAt  que  le  beau,  le  pratique  plut6i  que 
la  tlieorie,  le  soiu  du  corps  plut6t  que  le  soin  de  rintelli- 
pt'iicp,  voilii  la  maxinie  fondameiitale  dc  I' Autriche.  De 
la  suit  la  mosquineric  des  ttudes  classiqiies,  et  la  pros- 
l.i'iile  dos  etudes  usuelles,  le  neant  ct  I'obscuritc  pro- 
f.inde  de  I'universite  de  Vienne,  ct  la  juste  renomiuce  de 
.■iiiii  institut  polytechnlque."  (De I' Instruction  I'ublique 
en  Aulrichc,  par  un  Diplomate  Etran^cr,  1811,  p.  91.) 

Kor  a  lengthened  period  after  their  conversion  to 
Cliristlanlty,  the  Moravians  were  divided  between  the 
Latin  and  (ireek  churches  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Ile- 
l.iniiation  spread  widely  In  this  prov.  in  the  16th  century. 
The  intolerant  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  gov.  obliged, 
liinvever,  many  Vrolcstant  families  to  emigrate  Into  otiier 
rotintries,  and  many  others  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
llie  House  of  llapsburg  ;  so  that  at  present  the  Rom. 
t'iilli.  faith  greatly  nredominates  over  every  other.  There 
is  now,  however,' tlie  most  pcrl'ect  toleration  for  all  sorts 
of  irceds.  The  archbishopric  of  Olmiitz  Is,  next  to  the 
prim  iiy  of  Hungary,  the  ricliost  sec  In  the  empire  ; 
ami  the  chapter  of  Olmiitz  enjoy  the  valuiible  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  this  high  functionary  from  among 
liu'ir  own  members.  The  Citlviniits  h.tve  their  super- 
inti'iident  at  Brunn,  and  the  Luther.ins  theirs  at  Ingro- 
uit7..  The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonl.in  stock, 
'liiidi'd  Into  niiiny  diflerent  tribes  ;  but  among  the  pop. 
tlicri'  are  estimated  to  be  about 'l')0,000  Germans,  residing 
nm-tly  in  the  towns,  3tl,(KX)  Jews,  and  a  few  Bohemians, 
Hungarians,  &c.  This  territory  was  anciently  inhabited 
b'  the  (juadl  and  Marcoinanni.  These,  or  cognate, 
trilies  are  said,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
.\itll;i,to  have  founded  a  republic  here,  which  maintained 
a  precarious  iiideiiendence  for  some  centuries,  and  was 
Hfti" wards  er(x:te(l  Into  a  kingdom,  extending.  In  the  Uth 
niitury,  over  lloheiiiia,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  part 
iif  Hungary,  ,1ic.  Moravia  subsequently  belonged  alter- 
iiiiti'ly  to  the  Bohemians  and  Iluiigarl.uis  :  It  was  finally 
niiih'xed  to  Austria,  together  with  Bohemia,  In  l.Vi?.  It 
Mas  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  I'reiHh  and 
Austro-Uussian  armies,  in  ITO.').  (Oistvrr.  Nut.  Emytl.; 
i:iri;li(iHS  ;  Altg.  Lander,  f(C.  Iv.) 

MdUAY,  or  Klgin,  a  niarlt.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the 
S.  biilc  of  the  Moray  Krith,  being  tlic  middle  district  of 
tlic  nid  prov.  of  Mor.iy,  having  N.  the  Moray  Kritli,  K. 
the  CO.  BanlT.  S.  Inveriiess,  and  VV.  Inverness  and  Nairn. 
Il  ciinslsts  of  a  N.  and  principal  |)ortlon,  and  of  a  smaller 
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ciition  on  the  S.,  detached  from  the  main  body  by  the 
Intirvi'iitiun  of  a  iiart  of  Inverness  ;  anil  comprisi^s  fn  all 
3ii7,'2iio  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
trail  of  low,  liglit,  aralile  land  along  the  shore,  the  rest 
iif  the  surface  is  riiggi'd  and  mountainous.  The  climate 
nil  the  coast  district  is  cunparatively  mild  for  its  latitude  ; 
ami  for  a  lengthened  period  whe.it  has  lieen  successfully 
raisi'il  ill  this  district,  which  occiKionally  sumilles  some 
iM  llii'  best  samples  to  the  Lond  >n  market.  Tills  <listrict 
i.aK'iwell  suited  for  the  tiirni,)  hiisliandry.  which  has 
h  I'll  i'Xteii'.ivi>ly  introduced,  and  agriculture  has  been  in 
(i:hir  respects  materially  ameliorated;  tliouk'h,  on  the 
wlicilc,  the  progress  of  linprovi'inent  has  hern  less  rapid 
iii  this  than  in  most  districts  of  .Scotland.  .Shi'ep-larnilng 
i^  Milt  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale;  hut  the  stock  of 
I  illle  has  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  breeds  of 
.M.JL'  and  Argyle,     Property  mostly  In  large  estates. 


Farms  of  all  sizes ;  the  farm  buildings  were  formerly 
wretched,  but  those  on  the  principal  farms  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt,  and  are  now  substantial  and  commo- 
dious. Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  4s.  1^.  an  acre. 
Manufactures  unimportant.  Lead,  Iron,  lime,  freestone, 
and  slate  are  met  with  ;  but  the  Arst  two  are  not  wrought, 
and  of  the  others  only  the  freestone  lo  any  extent.  It  is 
partly  intersected  and  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Spey,  and  on  tlic  W.  by  the  Findhorn,  and  has  the 
Lossle  In  its  centre.  The  salmon-lisheries,  especially 
those  on  the  Spey,  are  important  and  valuable.  This  co. 
is  united  with  Nairn  under  one  sheriff  and  in  returning 
1  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  for  the  co..  In 
1839-40,  630.  The  bors.  of  Elgin  and  Forres  unite  with 
other  bors.  in  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  Is 
divided  Into  20  pars. ,  and  in  1831  had  6,919  Inhab. 
houses,  7,768  families,  and  34,231  persons,  of  whom 
15,779  were  males,  and  18,4o2  females.  Valued  rent  of 
the  CO.  65,CflO/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property, 
in  181.5,73,288/. 

■  MORBIHAN,  a  marlt.  dep.  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany;  between  lat.  47°   15'  ami 
48°  15'  N.,  and  long.  2°  and  3PiV  W. ;  h.ivlng  N.  Cotes 
du  Nord,  E.  llle-et-Vilalne,  and  Loire  Inferieurc,  W. 
Finisterre,  and  S.  the  Atlantic.     Length,   E.  to  W., 
about  70  m.  ;  breadth  varying  from  30  to  4.5  m.     Area, 
B99,(>41  hectares.     Pop.,  in  1836,  433,.522.    The  coast-line 
Is  very  Irregular,  presenting  mttny  inlets  of  the  sea; 
from  one  of  which  a  capacious  bay,  called  by  the  Bretons 
Morbilian,  or  the  "  Little   Sea,"  the  dep.  derives   its 
name.     Several  islands,  including  Bclieisle  and  Groix, 
belong  to  this  dep.   The  N.  and  centre  parts  of  Morblhan 
are  hilly  ;  but  towards  the  .S.  are  some  tolerably  exten- 
sive plains.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vilaiiie,  with 
the  Oust  in  the  E.,  and  the  Blavet,  Scorff,  &c.  In  the 
W.     Some  of  them  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  but 
none  Is  of  any  consideralde  size.     The  canal  of  the  Bla- 
vet, from   Hennebon  to  Pontivv,  is  wholly  included  in 
this  dep.,  and  a  great  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  tn 
Brest  IS  within  its  limits.     The  climate  is  mild,  but 
damp,  VV.    winds    arc    most    prevalent.       The    atmo- 
sphere   is  cloudy,    and  violent  storms  are  frequent  in 
winter.    A  large  proportion  of  tlie  soil  is  stony  ;  the. 
veget:ible  mould  Is  every  where  scanty,    but  towards 
the  coast  it  is  toler  'ly  fertile.     In  1834,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  260,1)71  liectares  were  arible,  69.0,52  do.  in 
pasture,  34,462  do.  in  woods,  and  16,880  do.  In  orchards 
and  gardens ;  while  no  fewer  tlian  291, .530  do.  were  occu- 
pied by  heatlis,  wastes,  &c.     Agriculture  is  extremely 
backward ;  but  more  com,  principally  rye,  oats,  and 
wlieat,  Is  grown  than  is    required  for  home  consump- 
tion ;   and  a  good  deal   of  rye  bread  is  made   for  ex- 
portation.    The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  on  the  in- 
crease,    Turnips,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  are  grown  ;  and  about 
700,000  hectol.  of  cider  are  produced  annually.     Near 
Guer  Is  the  model  farm  of  Coetbo,  where  300  pupils  are 
in.structed  in  the  details  of  agriculture  and  the  auxiliary 
sciences,  at  tlic  expense  of  government.     The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  an  important  business,  and  the  breeds  of  both 
oxen  and  sheep  are  in  the  course  of  being  improved. 
Butter,  both  fresh  and  salted,  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce.    The  annual  produce  of  wool  Is  estimated  at 
220,000  kilogr.   The  horses,  though  small,  are  strong  and 
good.      Bees  are  very  extensively  reared  ;    anil    Hugo 
states  that  4.50,000  kilogr.  of  honey,  and  30,000  kilogr.  of 
wax,  are  annually  exported,  worth  together  about  37.5,(  00 
fr.      In    18,'i5,   of  96.6(12  iiroperties,  subject  to  the  con- 
tribution futwii  re,  45,234  were  assessed  at  less  tlian  5  fr., 
and  13,288  at  from  5  to  10  fr. :  3U  only  were  assessed  at 
1,000  fr.  or  upwards.      The  conger,  oyster,  and  other 
fisheries  are  linport.int ;  but  especially  that  of  pilchards, 
which  employs  in  the  season  about  .500  Imats,  manned  by 
2,.500  fishermen.     About  5-7thsof  the  fish  taken  are  sold 
fresh,  and  the  remainder  being  salted,  make  up  about 
1.5,000  barrels.     'J'he  nett  produce  of  the  pilchard  fishery 
is  estimated  by  Hugo  at  1 ,400,0(K)  fr.  a  year.    Manufac- 
tures are  of  considerable  importance.     The  iron  works 
are  said  to  employ,  dliectly  and  indirectly,  from  l,.5l)0  to 
2,0(X)  woikmin.     The  woollen  cloth  factories  at  Josseliii 
and  Malcstroit  employ  together  about  900  hands ;   and 
the  tanneries  are  supposed  to  furnish  products  worth 
800,000   fr.  a   year.      I'aper,  glass  wares,   linen  stutl's, 
cotton  yarn,  lace,  li.its,  beer,  chemical  proii.icts,  Sn\  are 
also  produced  ;  there  are  building  docks  at   L'drlent, 
Vannes,  Quiberon,  Port  Louis,  \c. ;  and  salt  Is  made  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  estimated  value  of  l.tKXl.dOO 
fr.  a  year.     Morbihan  is  divhled  Into  4  arronds.  ;  chief 
towns,  Vannes,  the  cap.,  L'Orient,  I'loermel,  and  Pon- 
tivv.    It  sends  6  mems.  to  the  ("ham.  of  Dep.     No.  of 
electors  (183S-39),  1,452.     Total  public  revenue  (1831) 
8,830.117  fr. ;  expenditure  In  the  same  year,  11,933,084 
fr. ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  was,  however,  for  the 
mainteiiaiicc^  of  the  naval  and  military  estab.  of  the  dep. 
{.lliijio,  art    Morbilian  ;   I'rcnch  (IJ/lciiil  Tiiblcs.) 

NlOltr.A  (an.  I'cloponncstis),  a  principal  div.  ol 
Greece,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  continental  Europe, 
consisting  of  a  peninsula  attached  tu  N.  Urccco  by  the 
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isthmui  of  Corinth,  between  lat.  36°  1.V  and  38°  W  N., 
and  long.  21°  9'  and  23°  ZV  E.;  area  eitimated  byThiersch 
at8.800>q.m.  Pop.,  in  1835,  about  380,000.  It  ii  said  to  de- 
rive iti  modern  name  from  tlie  reaemblanee  tliat  it  bean 
to  a  mulberry  leaf ;  and  its  coast,  wliich  is  dt^eply  indented 
witli  gulphs  and  inlets,  has  numerous  headlands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Cape  Skyllu,  eastward ;  Capes  Mata- 
pan,  Gallo,  and  St.  Aiigelo,  southward,  and  Cape  Tor- 
neso  westward.     Its  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  but 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  lul'ty  table-land,  tra- 
versed by  a  main  ridge  connected  northward  with  the 
chain  of  N.  Greece,  and  running  southward  to  Cape  Ma. 
tapan,  its  culminating  point  (Mount  Taygotus)  rising 
5,115  ft.  above  the  sea.     Three  branches  detach  them- 
selves from  the  main  range  ;  one  running  eastward  into 
the  peninsula  of  Argolis,  and  another.  Mount  Malero 
(an.  Parnon),  running  S.S.E.,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
JlCgcan  Sea  ;  while  a  third,  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  different  names  of  Cyllene,  Erymanthus,  and  Olenos, 
takes  a  westerly  course  to  Cane  Tornese.     Many  of  these 
mountains  attain  a  height  of  4,000  ft. :  their  geological 
constitution  is  of  limestone  lying  on  clay.slate,   inter- 
spersed in  a  few  places  by  primitive  rocks :  and  their 
sides    are,  with  a  few    exceptions,  plentifully    clothed 
with  pines,  flrs,  oaks,  and  other  deciduous  trees.     The 
plains    are  of  no  great  extent ;    the  largest  are  those 
of  Tripolizza  in  Arcadia,  of  Nisi  in  Messenia,  and  o^ 
Gastuni  in  Klis.      Numerous  rivers   and  streams  run 
from  the  mountain-regions  In  all  directions ;  the  Kouphia 
(.Alplteus)  is   by  far  the  largest,  having  a  general  N.W. 
course  of  more  than  70  m.,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Ladon  and  Erymanthus,  draining  nearly  I -3d  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula.    Next  in  size  is  the  Gastuni  (an.  Pencius), 
rising  on  Mount  Erymanthus,  and  flowing,  as  well  as 
the  last-mentioned,  into  the  Gulph   of  Arkhadia :   the 
Iri  (an.  Eurolas),  which  is  the  principal  river  of  La- 
conia,  falls  into  the  Gulph   of  Kolokythia;  the  other 
streams  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  rapid  in  winter,  but 
dried  up  in  summer.     Embosomed  in  the  mountains  are 
several  lakes  ;  but  none  deserves  any  particular  men- 
tion  except    Zaraka  (the  ancient   Slymphalui),  which 
has  two  remarkable  kalavothra,  or  subterraneous  ca- 
verns, to  which  its  waters  arc  almost  conflned  during 
summer,  and  by  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  little  river  Erasinus,  falling  into  the 
Gulph  of  Nauphia  near  the  I.ernean  Lake,  now  little 
more  than  a  reeiiy  marsh.    (Sec //iTorf.  vi.  7<) )     The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Morea  is  generally  pure,  and  the  climate 
mild,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn.     'I'ho  heat  of 
summer  is  very  oppressive  in  the  lower  districts  ;  and 
in   winter  the  cour.try  is  exposed   lo   hurricanes,  and 
liable    to    be    inundated    by   heavy   rains :    fogs,  also, 
are  common  at  that  season,  and  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered  with  snow  from    December  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary. ICpidemics,  originating  in  malaria,  are  comnjon 
diseases  in  summer,  especially  in  the    neighbourhood 
of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  from 
Patras  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uoupliia,  which   are  the 
most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  peninsula.     The  coldest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthie^t  region,  is  the  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Arcadia  :  the  severity  of  its  climate 
is  noticed  by  many  authors,  and  it  probably  gave  to  its 
inhabs,  that  robust  habit  of  body  which  fitted  them  not 
only  for  the  pastoral  life  but  for  tlie  fatigues  of  war,  and 
occasioned  the  old  proverb  recorded  by  Athena?us,  that 
"  a  man  should  choose  his  slaves  from  Phrygia,  but  his 
allies  l^rotn  Arcadia,     (lieipn.  i.  27.) 

The  more  elevated  regions  are  devoted  to  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter  being  to  the  former 
as  about  I  to  4.    The  wool  is  coarse  ;  but  the  ewes  afford 

?:ood  inilk,  butter,  and  cheese.  These  flocks  sulTer  much 
roin  jackals  and  wolves,  as  well  as  from  a  disease 
called  the  culoghid,  or  pl.igiie.  ('olonel  I.eake  states  the 
number  of  sheep  and  goats  in  Klis  alone  to  have  been,  in 
his  time,  about  4''iU,>iU().  The  uncuitivated  land  serves, 
also,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  whicli,  however,  are  used 
only  for  draugiit, goat's  flesh  or  mutton  iH'ing  universally 

fireferred  for  food.  The  best  breeds  are  said  to  he  found 
n  Corinth  ;  and  bulls  from  this  district  are  often  ^ent  to 
improve  the  breeds  in  otiier  jiarts  of  tlie  More.i.  I'he 
valleys  and  planis  are,  generaliv  speaking,  very  fertile, 
and,  with  the  most  iinpcrleit  tillage,  yield  large  crops. 
The  priKiucc  of  ICiis  comprises  wheat,  two  kinds  of 
/lolcua,  railed  knlambokki,  maize,  and  flax.  Wheat,  on 
secondary  land,  is  sown  in  Oct. ;  but  on  the  ricliest,  in 
Nov.,  l>ec.,  and  even  so  late  as  Jan.:  harvest,  on  the 
plains,  begins  early  in  lune,  and  U  not  fotirely  over  till 
the  middle  of  Aug.  Tiie  kalinnliokki  is  suun  in  April, 
and  gathered  in  Sept  Along  the  N.  coast  larKc  quan- 
tities i>r  the  currant  grape  are  raised,  and  tlie  average 
yearly  production  of  currants,  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Fatras,  is  staled  liy  Colonel  I.eake  to  amount  to.MlOd.OOO 
lbs.,  or  about  one  half  the  amount  of  that  raisi-d  In 
2anle.  Argr.iis  produces  extensive  irops  of  rice  and  cot- 
ton, the  lornier  being  a  consideralile  artiile  of  trade 
between  Naupiia  and  Consiantinople.  Cotton  is  like- 
wise  raised  in  Metsenla  and  Lacunia,  and   olive  oil,  I 
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highly  esteemed  all  over  Greece.  Com  Is  raised  in  the 
irrigated  parts  of  Arcadia ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that 
central  district  is  employed  for  pasturage.  Agriculture, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  insecurity  of  property, 
the  oppressions  under  which  the  peasantry  nave  la- 
boured, and  to  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  farmers 
to  old  and  imperfect  methods  of  husbandry,  is  in  a  most 
degraded  state.  Thiersch  and  Burgess,  however,  report 
a  marked  improvement  In  the  condition  of  the   rural 

flop,  within  the  last  few  years.  Land  used  formerly  to  be 
et  on  the  metayer  svstem ;  the  proprietor  being  at  all 
expenses,  and  receiving  two  thirds  of  the  crop,  clear  of 
tax  ;  but  since  Greece  nas  iieen  separated  from  Turkey, 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  land  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  government,  which  offers  it  for  tillage  to  any  one  who 
will  agree  to  pay  a  quarter  part  of  the  produce  for  rent : 
the  remaining  tenth  part  of  tiie  land  tx'longs  to  individuals, 
chiefly  small  proprietors,  and  is  charged  with  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  its  produce,  and  the  additional  burden  of 
obliging  the  labouring  peasant  to  bring  his  tithe  in  kind 
from  a  great  distance  to  the  town  in  which  it  is  collected. 
{Burgeis's  Greece  and  Levant,  i.    131.)     The  annual 

frodnce  of  com  was,  a  few  years  back,  estimated  by  ('oi. 
,eake  at  300,0(10  kilos  of  22  okes  (each  oke=:!)9}  lbs.). 
The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  peninsula  difler  in  few  respects 
from  those  of  N.  Greece. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Morea  are  unimportant  in 
amount,  but  comprise  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  salt.  The  export  trade  consists 
chiefly  ofwine,  oil,  currants,  rice,  fruit,  and  wool;  its  chief 
ports  being  Naupiia,  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Navarin.  The 
Morea,  which  under  tlie  Turks  was  divided  into  the  2 
sandjaks  of  Tripolizza  and  Mistra,  is  now  distributed  into 
the  5  Homes  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  Archaiaand  Ells,  Ar- 
cadia, Messenia,  and  Laconia,  these  being  again  subdi- 
vided into  35  eparchies.  Tripolizza  was  the  cap.  under 
the  Turks,  but  recently  it  has  greatly  decayed  ;  Naupiia, 
the  modern  cap.,  has  about  lO.OlH)  inhabitants.  The  otiier 
principal  town8,are  Patras  (7,000),  Modon  (6,000),  Corinth 
(5,0(K)),  and  Koron  (4,(X)0). 

The  most  interesting  features,  however,  to  the  classi- 
cal traveller  are  the  remains  of  many  aiicitnt  cities,  ex- 
isting  in  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  glory.  Among  the 
principal  are  three  mentioned  by  Homer  Ml.  iv.  51.) 
Sparta  is  to  be  traced  only  in  its  ruins ;  but  the  beauty  of 
its  position,  on  five  hills  close  to  the  Eurotas,  still  recalls 
the  "  pleasant  Laccdaemon."  Various  remains  of  ancient 
architecture,  in  the  form  of  dilapidated  walls,  temples, 
and  forts,  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are 
described  by  the  general  name  of  Palaio- Castro.  Of  the 
Cyclopean,  or  primitive  mode  of  building  with  uncement- 
eil  blocks  of  stone,  the  chief  relics  are  at  Mycena;  and 
Tiryns.  At  Mantinea  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  still  vi- 
sible ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  celebrated  field  of  battle 
may  be  traced.  The  scene  of  the  Olympic  games, 
though  not  ascertained  with  complete  certainty,  was  near 
the  influx  of  the  small  river  Cladeus  into  the  Alpheus. 
'ITiese  interesting  ruins  are  described  at  some  length 
under  their  respective  heads,  to  which  the  curious  are 
referred  for  further  information.  The  reader  will  find 
also  some  notice  of  the  nresent  inhabitants  of  the  Morea, 
&c.,in  thcgeiieriil  article  Gkeece  (I.  'J23— U29.). 

The  Peloponnesus,  which,  before  it  received  that  name, 
was  called  successively  Apia  and  Ar;.'os,  received  its 
appelhition  from  the  Phrygian  Pelops,  whose  descend- 
ants were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  lIcrailidEe.  Its 
ancient  history  forms  a  part  of  that  of  (ireece  gene- 
rally. After  the  destruction  of  the  Acha'an  lea(.'iic 
by  the  Itomans,  anno  146  u.c,  it  was  I'orinei'.,  with 
the  rest  of  (ireece,  into  the  Uoman  prov.  of  Acliaia; 
and  continued,  cither  really  or  nominally,  a  portion  of 
tliut  empire  during  1,3.W  years.  It  was  taken  from  the 
llyzanline  emperors  by  tlie  Franks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  I3lh  century;  .nid  in  the  division  of  the  conquered 
lands  the  larger  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  fell  to  the 
Venetians,  from  wlioni  it  received  its  modern  name,  eidicr 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  In  shape  to  the  leat  of 
the  mulberry  (It.  more),  or  from  the  abundance  of  tli.-it 
fruit  in  the  peninsula.  It  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the 
Turks  in  tiie  l.'itli,  Ifith,  .iiid  17th  centuries,  and  uas 
filially  conflrined  to  them  in  17IH,  by  the  treaty  of  I'.is- 
sarouitz.  Willi  the  exci'ption  of  Maina,  the  Miik'h, 
uitli  the  rest  of  (ireece,  reniained  under  their  despotic 
sway  till  1K2I,  when  its  inhabitants  jnined  in  the  geniral 
struggle  for  that  independence,  which,  at  length,  alter 
eiglit  years  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  was  esiahlisliid 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1H29.  (I.enke's  Mima, 
3  vols,,  passim  /  Hughes'  Greece  ami  Alhimia,  i  107— 
2:i.'>. ;  Hiirnens's  Greece  arui  7.i'»ii7i/,  i.  r.iU~2Gri. ;  Did, 
Gfiig.  IfC.) 

MOIM.AIX,  an  ancient  tovn  and  sea-port  of  Frniioe, 
dep.  Fii<isterre,  3.)  m.  E.N.IC.  Ilre:.t.  and  '2X3  m.  \V.  hy 
S.  Paris ;  iat.  47"  35'  N.,  long,  .'l '  .'i2'  W.  I'op.,  in  Ih:i6, 
ex.  cum.,  7,8IIU.  It  is  situ.itiil  at  the  foot  of  2  hills,  ;ind 
at  the  conlluence  of  2  small  rivers,  forming  a  cini- 
sldcrablc  a>stuaryand  cornniodious  harliour  for  vesMltiif 
400  tons  burden.    At  the  bottom  of  the  harliour  st.mds  s 
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well-fortifled  castle;  and   liilli 

formed  Into  terraeei,  rise  immediately  above  the  town, 
the  principal  street  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
quays.  The  principal  square  (built  on  arches  over  the 
river)  comprises  many  good  modern  houses,  with  a  very 
larKe  tpwn-hall,  portioned  out  into  governmcnt-otlicei, 
and  n  public  library.  There  are  2  large  churches,  one 
an  elegant  Gothic  structure,  with  a  fine  tower.  A  large 
tobacco  manufactory  of  modern  construction,  employing 
between  300  and  400  workmen,  a  hospital,  school  ot  na- 
vigation, theatre,  and  2  hotels,  are  the  other  chief  build- 
ings. Morlaix  is  the  seat  of  a  subprcl'cct,  of  a  tribunal  of 
primary  jurisdiction  on  commerce,  and  of  a  society  of 
agriculture  :  its  principal  manufactures  arc  those  of  to- 
bacco and  linen  cloth  ;  and  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade 
in  butter,  corn,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

Morlaix  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity,  and  was 
already  an  important  town  when  taken  l)y  the  English, 
near  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  During  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries  it  sulfered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
civil  war. 

MOROCCO  (EMPIRE  OF),  (Arab. .VnffAn6-u/-/lcia, 
"  the  extreme  West,")  a  tract  of  country  in  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  between  the  28th  and  36th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  2d  and  I2tli  degs.  of  W.  long.,  comprising  the  Mauri- 
tania Tingilana  of  the  ancients.  It  is  bounded  N .  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  1'^.  by  the 
Atlas  range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Algerine  terri- 
tory and  liiled-uUJerid,  S.  by  the  river  Akassa,  and 
Sahara  desert,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length 
of  coast-line  along  the  Mediterranean,  2-50  m. ;  ditto, 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  600  m. ;  estimated  area,  219,300, 
s<i.  ni.,  distributed  into  4  kingdoms,  the  area  and  pop.  of 
Which  are  estimated  as  under :  — 
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covered  with  gardens,  |  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  (chiefiy  confined  to  October 


KlngdomJ  „i;- 

Area 
In  »|.  m. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Fei       - 

Morocco 
Suie 
TaKlet  - 

7 
7 
2 

88,r..57 
51, MO 
»S,6.'.6 
50,697 

3,iino,ooo 
.i.fioo.ntx) 

;iM),(KH) 
1,0011,000 

f  Fc/,  TanuiiT, 
t      Mcquiiuvz 

Morocco,  Mo^ador. 
.tgadlr. 

Total  of 

empire 

1(19,330     1  8,500,000 

Of  the  above  population  Graberg  von  Hemsii  states 
tliat  3,.').')0,<HH)  are  RIoors,  3,7.')O,(i0O  Berebers,  and  Shel- 
liuhs  (chiefiy  devoted  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits), 740,000  Bedouin  Arabs,  339,.VI0  Jews,  liJO.OOO  ne- 
groes, and  ."iOO  Christians  and  renegades. 

Surface,  Ifc.  —  Morocco  is  mostly  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atlas,  which  commences 
with  Mount  Bemi-Ammer,  S.  of  the  desert  of  Angad,  on 
the  Algerine  fiontier,  and  extends  S.  as  far  as  Capes 
Geer  and  Nun.  The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  range 
otcur  between  30"  and  33°  lat. :  the  highest  point. 
Mount  Hcntet,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  about 
29,000  ft.,  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration, 
('aptuin  Washington  measured  a  point  called  Miltsin,  in 
lat  .il"  12'  N.,  and  long.  7°  2(/  W.,  which  he  found  to  be 
11,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  highest  in  the 
S.  portion  of  the  chain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
highest  summits  will  be  found  more  to  the  N.  in  the 
but  their  height,  which  has  never  been 


and  Noveml)er),  as  calculated  on  a  series  of  years, 
amounts  to  29  inches.  (G .  von  llemto,  p.  2S.)  These 
observations,  however,  apply  chleHy  to  the  N,  and  W, 

Portions  of  the  empire,  or  E.  of  the  Atlas  range,  the  heat 
I  intense,  and  rain  seldom  falls.  The  soil  is  now,  as 
in  antiquity,  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Mela  says  of 
it,  Cetfrum  sulo  ctiam  ililior  el  adeo  fertiVt  est,  ut  fru- 
gum  genera  nun  cum  serautur  modu  benignittime  pro- 
creel ;  ted  qutcdam  prufandat  etiam  nnn  sala,  (Lilt.  ill. 
cap.  10.)  Ill  some  favoured  spots  three  crops  of  corn  are 
reaped  in  the  same  year :  the  soil  in  many  parts  is 
purely  alluvial,  and  in  others  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam, 
mingled  in  the  most  advantageous  proportions.  (G.  von 
Heiiiio,  29,  30. ) 

Agriculture,  however,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  land,  which  produces  luxuriant 
crops,  with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  the  most  back- 
ward state:  fallows  and  rotations  of  crops  are  wholly 
unknown :  indeed,  the  system  of  culture  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
11th  century;  and  it  consists  of  little  more,  generally 
speaking,  than  grubbing  up  and  burning  the  weeds  be- 
fore the  autumnal  rains,  and  afterwards  ploughing  the 
land  about  6  Inches  deep,  with  a  machine  of  the  most 
simple  description,  drawn  by  a  heifer  or  ass,  and  in  the 
S.  provinces  by  a  camel.  Except  in  the  gardens,  the 
Moors  never  think  of  using  manure  or  other  means  of 
assisting  the  soil,  and  consequently,  the  land  near  the 
towns  is  more  impoverished  than  in  less  |iopulous  dis- 
tricts, where,  from  the  abundance  of  unemployed  land, 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  fallow  2  or  3  years,  and  in  the 
mean  time  other  parts  are  brought  under  the  plough. 
The  wheat  is  white,  transparent,  almost  without  husk, 
having  a  large  and  exceedingly  hard  grain,  producing. a 
Hour  superior  in  fineness  and  colour  to  that  of  the 
northern  countries.  A  second  crop  is  rarely  obtained ; 
but  in  the  S.  provs.,  when  the  harvest  commences  very 
early,  a  spontaneous  crop  springs  up.  According  to 
Major  Beauclerk,  "  The  plains  of  Duquella  alone  are 
capable  of  producing  in  one  year  as  much  corn  as  tlie 
I  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain.  Immense  crops  of 
corn  yearly  overstock  the  market  of  Mogador :  a  bushel 
of  corn  may  be  procured  for  a  partridge,  or  a  coin  worth 
an  English  shilling  ;  and  such  is  the  profusion  of  grain, 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  does  not  repay  the  labour  of 
harvesting."  (Journey  to  Morocco,  p.  286.)  Yet,  with 
all  this  productiveness,  so  little  industry  and  providence 
are  exercised,  that  the  inhabs.  are  sometimes,  in  bad 
seasons,  reduced  to  the  greatest  privations,  and  hundreds 
of  Berbers  often  die  of  famine  I 

Barley  is  used  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle,  oats  not 
being  raised  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Maize  and 
Turkish  millet  are  raised  near  the  towns  and  along  the 
coast  in  the  S.  provs.,  and  potatoes  near  Tangicrs.  On 
the  whole,  however,  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
arable  land  is  cultivated,  and  this  in  so  superficial  a 
manner,  that  the  produce  might  be  trebled,  or  even 
quadrupled,  by  a  better  system  of  tillage.  Ilolme-oaks, 
cork  and  juniper  trees  are  found  on  the  mountains  ;  and 
immense  quantities  of  date- palms,  vines,  olive  trees, 
sugar-canes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe, 
are  found  in  the  level  country.     Throughout  Morocco, 


prov.  of  Tedla :  .,     .  ,  „       . 

ascertained  by  measurement,  cannot  much  exceed  13,000  i  however,  there  is  a  general  scarcity  of  building  timber  : 
ft.     (Sec  OVop.  Joiirn.  i.  p.  140.)    A  subordinate  range,  !  the  white  cedar  grows  to  a  tolerable  size  in  the  prov.  of 

" I  Refe;  but  when  large  timber  is  wanted,  it  is  usually 

I  impu  'd  from  Gibraltar.  Land  Is  usually  rented  by  the 
number  of  oxen  required  for  Its  cultivation,  at  the  rate  of 
■  about  7  dollars  for  the  yoke  of  oxen  ;  but  in  lands  be- 
,  lunging  to  the  sultan  and  allotted  out  to  his  soldiery,  the 
I  same  portion  of  land  would  be  rented  at  about  4  diillarg 
j  a  year,  and,  if  sold  by  auction,  would  fetch  at  Tetiian 
about  200  dollars.  (Sir  A.  C.  Broke,  Spain  and  Morocco, 


sunu'limes  called  the  little  Atlas,  branches  N.N.W.  and 
N.W.  towards  Ceuta,  C.  Spartel,  &c.  ;  and  other  chains, 
cither  continuous  or  detached,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over 
the  country  8.  of  Fez  and   Mequlnez.     The  geological 
ciinstitutiiin  of  these  mountains  is  granitic  in  the  central 
riilges,  on  which  are  superimposed  secondary  and  even 
tct'tiary  formations  In  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  chain. 
Silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines  are  wrought  to  some  little  ex- 
tent. Mineral  salt  is  found  in  great  abundance  throughout 
Morocco,  and  Is  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Soudan.  I 
But  iiotwithsianding  the  gigantic  mountains  by  which 
it  is  in  part  bounded  and  in  part  nvcrspread,  Morocco  ' 
h.is  a  large  extent  of  comparatively  level  land.     .Some  of  ; 
the  plains  an<l  valleys  are  of  great  extent,  and  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  especially  those  of  Shawlya,  Tenisena,  ; 
Dii.illa,  and  Terara  between  Fez  and  Morocco.     The  i 
principal  rivers  arc,  I.  the  Sebu,  rising  by  several  sources 
on  tlic  W.  side  of  the  Atlas  range,  falling  into  the  At- 


I.  400.)  The  pasture-grounds,  also,  are  extremely  rich, 
the  grass  often  attaining  a  height  unequalled  exce|)t  in 
the  prairie"  of  America.  The  horses  in  the  country  are 
estimated  at  400,000  ;  but  the  breed  once  so  esteemed 
under  the  name  of  Barbs  Is  greatly  deteriorated.  A  few 
milk-white,  small,  and  finely  proportioned  horses,  with 
black  manes  and  tails,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
belonging  to  the  Arab  chiefs;  but  the  mass,  though  ac- 
tive, haidy,  and  with  good  action,  are  poor  and  meagre- 
looking:  their  exportation  is  entirely  forbidden.     .Mules 


laiitic,  close  to  Mehedia,  h.iving  a  probable  length  of  (of  which  there  are  upwards  of  1,000,0(0)  are  equally 
'Jiiom  ;  2.  the  Wad-Oom-er-Beg,  rising  by  2  principal  '  will  adapted  for  riding  and  draught:  they  arc  almost 
braiiclii'S  iu  the  high  Atlas,  and  flowing  W.  and  W.N. W.  ;  universally  employed    in    long   journeys,  and    a  good 


to  its  mouth  at  Azamor,  alter  a  course  of  about  300  m.  ; 
:inil  3.  the  Wad-Tcnslft,  rising  about  40  in.  E.  of  Mo- 
rncK),  takes  a  general  course  W.  bv  N.  to  lat.  32"  7'  N., 
aiui  long.  9'-'  19'  W.,  where  it  falls  into  the  .Atlantic 
ocian.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  healthy  and 
genial ;  the  heat  is  less  intense  tiiaii  might  be  expected 
froin  its  geographical  position,  and  epidemics  ,ire  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  thermometer,  even  in  the  hottest  season, 
except  during  the  occasional  prevalence  of  hot  winds 
fruni  the  desert,  seldom  exceeds  2'<°  lleaum.  (!l4"Falir.) ; 


mule,  especially  if  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour  with  a 
black  cross,  is  valued  higher  than  a  horse.  Neither 
the  asses  nor  mules,  however,  are  at  all  cotrparahle  to 
those  of  Andalusia:  It  is  s.tid,  though  we  su-pect  the 
statement  Is  exaggerated,  that  about  4o.0<)0.(:00  sheep  and 
l2,0(KI,fi(lO  goats  are  reared  ;  thy  wool  of  the  former  being 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  hides  of  the  latter  furnish- 
ing the  celebrated  Morocco  leather.  Oxen  and  camels 
also  are  bred  in  great  quantities.  A  duty  of  about  16 
dollars  a  head  is  Imposed  on  the  eX|iort:ition  of  cattle. 


the  barometer  avenigeatliroughuut  the  year  28'30  inches;  [  which  being  tantouiuunt  to  a  {iruhibition,  the  fanner  it 
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diicourngnd  from  taking  any  paint  further  than  to  supply 
hi*  own  or  hii  neighbour'!  wanta.  The  wild  animali 
comprise  ilog«,  hyenas,  lions,  ounces,  panthers,  lynxes, 
gazelles,  hoars,  and  different  varieties  of  game;  the 
principHl  birds  being  ostriches,  Uorks,  quails,  snipes, 
ducks,  &c.  Fish  of  many  varieties  are  found  in  most  of 
tliR  rivers  ;  bees,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes  twarm  tlirdugli- 
out  the  country,  and  locusts  of  large  size  commit  fearful 
ravages,  occasionally  devouring  every  green  leaf,  and 
leaving  the  ground  over  which  they  nave  passed  abso- 
lutely barren. 

Manttjiiclures  and  Trade  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Kxcept  in  the  principal  tpwns,  where 
the  houses  are  large  and  square,  with  a  central  court 
and  flat  roof  similar  to  those  of  Algiers,  the  people 
live  almost  imiversally  In  huts  or  moveable  tents  ;  com- 
paratively destitute  of  furniture  and  accommodation. 
Every  woman  understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  or 
cotton,  anil   tlie  men  weave  it  into  cloth.     ])omestic 


labour,  in  sliorl,  which  is  almost  wholly  performed  by 
women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  of  the  inhabs. 
Tunning  apjiears  to  be  almost  the  only  exception : 
leather  is  made  in  great  quitntities  all  over  the  em- 

Kire,  but  especially  in  the  large  towns,  tliat  ol  Vei 
eing  red,  wliile  tliat  of  Talilclt  and  Morocco  Is  re- 
spectlvely  green  and  yellow.  About  'J.'iU.tHiO  dozens  of 
goat-skins  are  annually  exported.  'J'he  red  caps,  silk 
falirlcs  and  girdles  of  fez  are  highly  esteemed  ;  carpets, 
ehip-baskets,  and  i-arthenware  are  manufactured  m  dif- 
ferent prov.s.,  and  in  the  principal  towns  may  be  found 
skilful  sadlers,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  and  farriers. 

The  Cutnmrrce  tt(  Morocco  is  carried  on,  I.  with  Eu- 
rope ;  2.  with  the  Levant ;  and  3.  with  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  exports  of  Europe  comprise  about  'ifiVO 
cwt.  of  wax  (chieHy  to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  and 
Lisbon),  l,.'i{Hl  c»t.  cow-hiile<,  l(i(),(KlO  dozens  goat- 
skins, 2,6(K)  cwt.  olivc-oil,  and  4.3IH)  cwt.  gums,  with 
smaiicr  quantities  of  wool,  dates,  honey,  indigo,  shawls, 
carpets,  Ac,  to  the  amount  of  about  l,(lOO,tXHl  piastres  a 
year ;  while  the  imports,  eiiielly  of  manufactured  and 
colonial  goods,  amount  only  to  '^M,^M)  piastres  a  year. 
The  tariff  is  regniati'd  by  tlic  whim  of  the  sultan,  and 
prohiliicions  and  duties  vary  at  every  port.  European 
vessels  p,'iy  l>  piastres  for  haihour  dues,  and  a  tax  of  10 

fier  cent,  is  levied  on  all  imported  articles.  In  1K3I,  the 
mports  were  valued  at  l.'iS.^IKi/.,  the  exports  at  121,360/.  ; 
and  In  the  same  year  (it  European  sliips,  of  3,S70  tons, 
arrived  at,  and  <JS  ships,  of  .'i,S'jO  tons,  departed  from,  the 
different  ports  of  Hie  empire.  (Cidbcrg  von  Hcmso, 
p.  1.^7.) 

Tile  trade  willi  the  Levant  is  carried  on  partly  by 
pedlars,  aceompaiiyiiig  tlie  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mecca, 
and  partly,  also,  by  feluccas  eousting  the  shores  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  communication  with 
tile  interior  of  Africa  is  effected  by  caravans  proceeding 
from  Tafilelt.  and  crossing  the  Saliara  desert  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  art.  Africa 
(I.  31.),  where  the  traders  exchange  salt,  tobacco, 
cloth,  caps,  girdles,  Turkish  daggers,  &c.,  for  gold-dust,- 
ivory,  rhiniK'eros  horns,  assaf^cetida,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  slaves.  Their  profits  would  seem  to  be  immense; 
since,  for  1.0<I0,(K)0  piastres,  the  value  of  goods  exported,  1 
tlio  returns  amount  at  least  to  10,000,000  piastres  (O. 
fin  //.  p.  U(i.) ;  but  a  );reat  part  of  this  excess  Is  swal- 
liwed  up  by  the  expense  of  tlie  conveyance  of  tlie  goods 
across  the  defirt  and  back  again.  Interest  on  mimey  is 
forbidden  by  law;  hut,  notwithstanding,  the  .lews  and 
others  exact  sums  varying  from  7  to  1^  per  cent,  a  month, 
on  the  security  of  merchandise.  Paper  nioney.ind  bills  of 
exchange  arc  wholly  unknown ;  nor  is  tliere  any  cimi- 
nuinic.'ition  by  post,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
tointnereial  intercourse. 

Uuvirnmenl,  Itevcnuf,  fjc.  —  'I'lie  government  of 
Morocco  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  siillaii  being  tlie  head 
liotli  of  churcil  and  st.lte,  .and  the  arl)iter  over  tlie  pro- 
perly and  lives  of  his  subjects  ;  his  cliief  title  is  Kiiiir-nl- 
Muiiienin,  "  absolute  ruler  of  the  true  believers."  Tliere 
are  not  here,  as  in  'i'urkey,  an  uienia,  the  depositary  of 
the  national  religion,  or  a  mufti,  the  head  of  the  law, 
who  possess*  privileges  Independent  of  the  sovereinn,  and 
m.ay  iiiterfiTe  to  ciieck  his  determinations.  'I'lnrc  is 
not  even  a  council  or  ilivan  « liidi  he  is  expected  to  cim- 
siilt.  He  has  no  regular  minislers :  all  Is  done  by  bis 
single  comiiiand,  and  no  subject  is  supposed  to  have 
either  life  or  priiperty  Imt  at  Ids  disposal.  Tlie  sultans 
would  appear  to  cDiisid,  r  an  .adiiereiice  to  tlu  ir  cnga^'e- 
meiits  as  an  nnconstitutinnal  check  on  their  power. 
'■  T.ikest  thou  nie  for  an  infidel,"  saiil  iiiie  of  them  to  a 
f  irelgner,  "  that  I  must  lie  the  sl.ive  of  my  word  ?  Is  it 
not   in  i/iy  power  to   sav  and   unsay   wlieneviT   I  tUM 

(ilease?"  (CAchicc'i-  Slorucai,  i.  '2iw.  En;/,  trans.) 
Jut,  alter  all,  tliere  are  here,  ns  in  all  eouiilries,  cert.iin 
rights  which  tlie  nionarclis  dare  nut  toui  ii.  anil  ci  rtaio 
duties  tiiey  must  discharge.  The  sultan  r.iiinut  saleiv 
liuaile  tlie  doiiiesllc  privacy  of  liis  siilijeits.  imr  ►Imck 
any  of  tliiise  customs  to  which  lung  cst.ilili.siiiiient  liiis 
giMii   tlie  force  ol  law.     !lo   is  expiated  also  to  give 


public  audience  four  times  a  week,  when  he  ndminlsteri 
Justice  to  all,  even  the  poorest.  Yet  prudent  persons 
usually  think  it  more  eligiblR  to  acquiesce  in  the  sen- 
tence of  the  cadi,  than  to  afford  to  the  sultan  any  insight 
into  their  private  affairs,  of  which  he  might  afterwards 
make  a  not  very  agreeable  use.  On  these  occasions  the 
sovereign  appears  on  horseback,  with  an  umbrella  held 
over  his  head. 

The  crown  ii  hereditary,  descending  to  males  only, 
but  without  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and  hence  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  strife  and  civil  war  to  arise  among  the 
children  of  a  deceased  sult.an.  The  government  has 
IVequently,  also,  been  overthrown  by  private  or  public 
treason.  And  lience,  probably,  has  arisen  the  jealous 
and  ferocious  character  by  which  the  rulers  of  Alorocco 
have  been  especially  distinguished.  Mulcy  Ishmael,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1G72,  a  bloodthirsty  monster, 
though  not  without  ability,  introduced  the  system,  sinco 
kept  up,  of  employing  a  guard  of  negro  mercenaries,  on 
whose  fidelity  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  that 
of  the  Moors. 

The  most  important  state  officers  are  the  Mula  ct-tei, 
or  tea-taster,  usually  the  sultan's  favourite,  and  the 
Mula-el-tcssrrdd,  or  steward  of  the  sultan's  house- 
hold. I'lie  sultan  sits  in  public,  as  already  stated,  four 
times  a  week,  to  administer  justice.  The  koran  is  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  text- 
book of  justice,  and  decrees  are  usually  executed  im- 
mediately after  they  have  been  pronounced.  For  the 
purposes  of  civil  and  military  government,  Morocco  is 
divided  into  twenty-eight  prefectures,  some  of  whieli 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  country,  though  others  arc 
confined  to  a  single  town.  The  chief  provincial  officers 
are  the  kaids  or  prefects,  who,  although  removable  by 
tlie  sultan,  arc  despotic  governors  and  commanders  of 
the  military  forces  within  their  districts.  The  agricul- 
tural trilies  have  also  their  respective  sheiks  ;  but  tiiesc 
are  commonly  subject  to  the  Moorish  governors.  The. 
revenue  of  >lorocco  in  1«'22  amounted  to  2,f;nO,(i(0 
piastres  ;  of  which,  nearly  a  half  is  derived  from  duties 
on  land,  houses,  shops,  mills,  &c.,  and  .about  a  fifth  from 
imported  goods.  'J  he  expenditure  of  the  same  year, 
chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the  sultan's 
household,  was  only  >.)!K),00()  piastres  ;  and  the  yearly 
surplus  goes  to  enrich  the  sultan's  treasury  at  Meqiiiiiez, 
wliich  is  supposed  to  contain  at  least  J)0,(K')ll,nOO  piastres. 
(d.  von  H.  p.  222.)  The  regular  army  does  not  excceil 
I(),fl00  men  ;  of  whom,  as  already  stated,  fully  a  half  are 
negroes.  The  sultan's  body-guard  comprises  about  3.0f.O 
infantry,  and  2,(HXI  cavalry.  Tlie  Moors  are  good  horse- 
men, and  endure  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  every  in- 
convenience. They  might  therefore  make  excclloiit 
soldiers  If  they  were  properly  manreuvred  .ind  exercisnl ; 
but  they  are  Ignorant  of  every  part  of  discipline  except 
suhmisslon  to  their  superiors.  Their  staiiilard  is  tlie 
commentary  upon  the  Koran,  by  Sidi  Heccaii,  the  fa- 
vourite imperial  saint,  whose  book  is  deposited  ui.der  .» 
tent  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  is  the  sign.il  by  uliii  h 
they  rally.  .Morocco  has  24  fortified  and  garriseiicd 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Suira,  T.iiigier,  Azamer, 
.Salee,  and  Mazegan.  The  navy  of  the  empire  is  quil:- 
inconsiderable,  comprising  only  3  brigs,  mounting  -10 
cannons,  and  3  shallops. 

Poputnlimt The   inli.ib.   may  be  divided  into  the 

classes  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers  or  Bcrebers,  .SiieliiK'li.';, 
Jews,  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed  r.ice,  I  lie 
descendants  ofthe  ancient  Mauritanhans,  interniixeii  wiUi 
tlieir  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  remains  of  the 
Vandals,  who  once  ruled  over  the  country  ;  anil,  wilii 
the  Moors,  expelled  from  .Sp.aiii,  in  the  i-Mii  century: 
hut  tliese  varieties  have  been  long  since  obliterateil,  .liul 
the  i\Ioors  are  now  moulded  into  a  distinct,  peculiar 
people.  They  principally  inhabit  the  villa(:es  and  cities. 
rileir  langu.'ige,  called  the  Occidental  Arabic,  contains, 
as  might  lie  expected,  many  words  borrowed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Iterebers  and  .Shellociis,  and  imported  from 
Spain.  Tile  Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Moors,  prin- 
cipally inhabit  the  plains,  where,  like  their  ancestors,  they 
mostly  lead  a  wandering  life,  :uid  follow  pastoral  pursuiU. 
They  occupy  rfHri/v/r.v,  or  moveable  vill;iges,  cunipn-Ml 
of  tents  ;  and  whenever  the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  are 
exhausted,  or  tlie  increase  of  fleas  and  vermin  render  the 
tents  uninhabitable,  they  are  struck  ;  and  placing  tlieiii. 
their  effects,  and  children,  on  panniers  on  tlie  backs  of 
camels,  they  set  out  in  searcli  of  some  other  quarter  in 
whicli  to  settle.  Their  women  are  not  confined  ;  hut 
ln'ing  subjected  to  hard  l.ibour,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  even  yoked  in  the  plough  with  domestic  ani- 
mals, these  liabits  of  liardilioiii),  uitli  the  lossof  all  traies 
of  beauty,  prnve  ninre  effectual  securities  against  intrignt  s 
than  the  bulls  and  bars  used  in  the  cities.  I'he  moiiiiiain- 
oiis  portion  of  the  country  isncciipied  by  the  Ilereheis  ami 
Kiielliiehs.  prubably  the  alioriginal  iiih.aliilants  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  llereliiTs.  who  prineip.illy  inhabit  tlie  country  of 
the  lessiT  .'Mlas,  ailjiiiiiiiii;  the  .Vleiiiterraiiean,  are  ne.irly 
wliite,  well  I'nniii-d,  of  niiiiiile  si/.e,  and  .'ittiletic;  lliiy 
live  mostly  In  huts  ofttonc  aiidnuui.but  junictiines.iikv 
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the  Arabs,  In  tents,  and  sometimes  in  caves ;  they  are 
principally  engaged  In  hunting  and  pastoral  occupations. 
The  Shellochi,  who  inhabit  both  (ides  of  the  greater 
Atlas,  are  less  robust  tlian  the  Berelwrs,  but  they  are 
more  advanced  In  civilisation,  being  principally  agricul- 
turists and  artiians,  and  nccupving  comparatively  good 
houses,  A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  languages  of  those  people  be 
radically  diTerent,  or  merely  dlH'ercnt  dialects  of  the 
same  language  :  tlie  latter  opinion,  though  accompanied 
by  several  dlflicultics,  sceins  to  be,  on  tiie  whole,  the 
most  probable. 

The  llerebers  and  Shellochs  arc  sometimes  called 
nmazerghis.  or  freemen,  a  designation  to  which  tliey 
have  a  not  ill-founded  claim.  They  have  never,  In  fact, 
been  fully  subjected  to  the  Moorish  government ;  they 
often  break  out  into  rebellU'n  ;  and  liave  carried  their 
arms  to  the  gates  of  Morocco.  Their  Internal  govern- 
ment has  even  somewhat  of  a  republican  form,  and 
tliey  are  well  trained  to  tlie  use  of  arms.  The  Jews, 
who  arc  numerous,  particularly  In  the  cities,  carry  on  all 
the  mercantile  and  money  triinsacdons ;  they  also  act  as 
Interpreters,  and  perform.  In  the  cities,  the  functions  of 
s(Mvauts,  porters,  scavengers,  &c.  Kvcry  species  of  op- 
pression and  contempt,  however,  is  hcajied  upon  them. 
I'hcy  are  not  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  to  sit 
before  a  Moor  with  their  legs  crossed.  The  meanest 
Moors  may  insult  or  maltreat  them  in  the  streets,  or 
enter  their  synagogues  for  the  purpose.  They  must 
not  read  or  write  Arabic,  which  being  the  language  of 
the  Koran,  is  too  holy  tor  them  i  A  worse  evil  Is,  that 
when  the  emperor,  or  men  In  power,  happen  to  be  In 
want  of  money,  they  hesitate  not  to  relieve  themselves 
by  stripping  the  Jews  of  large  portions  of  their  wealth, 
liowcver  car<'fully  it  may  be  concealed. 

The  negroes,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  arc  imported 
from  Soudan.  .Sometimes,  however,  they  obtain  tlieir 
liberty ;  and,  as  already  staled ,  the  emperor  has  thought 
lit  to  select  them  for  his  body  guard.  (The  learned  and 
excellent  observations  of  Shaw,  as  to  the  dlfferiMit  classes 
of  people  In  Algiers,  may  be  applied,  with  little  modifica- 
tion, to  Morocco.    See  his  Travels,  passim.) 

Jleligiori  and  Education.  —  Tiie  prevailing  religion  is 
liloliammedaidsm,  and  nowhere  are  its  tenets  and  ob- 
servances more  rigidly  enforced.  The  Jews  are  univer- 
sally despised,  nor  are  Christians  allowed  to  reside  any 
ttliere  except  in  Tangiers,  Mogiidore,  ICl-Araitch,  and 
'I'ettian.  'I'liere  is  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Tangiers, 
iK'iiig  the  only  Christian  cstiibllshnient  throughout  Mo- 
ritcco. 

'I'he  riiucalioH  of  tlic  Moors  is,  at  present,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  learning  the  Koran 
by  rote,  reading,  and  writing.  At  the  higli  school  of 
Kez,  however,  more  aspiring  students  may  receive  a 
sort  of  instruction  In  grammar,  geometry,  and  the  mixed 
sciences,  logic,  rI»etoric,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
art  of  printing  is  unknown,  so  that  great  mmibers  of 
p,'rsons  arc  employed,  in  all  jiarts  of  tiie  empire,  copying 
tlio  Koran,  &c.  Arts  and  sciences  are  in  the  most  bar- 
barous state ;  the  literature,  and  history  of  foreign 
iiiiintrles  are  wholly  unknown  ;  and  their  only  musical 
instruments  are  a  rude  pipe,  and  more  barliarous  drum. 

.Manners  and  Customs.  —  The  Moors  an;  generally  a 
tinu-louking  race  of  men,  of  middle  stature,  and  some- 
ttiial  inclining  to  corpulence,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
iiiaiiivc  lil'c.  The  women  are  pretty  when  young, 
lilacken  tlieir  eye-lashes  and  eye-brows,  and  stain  the 
tips  of  their  lingers  witli  'henna.  The  dress  of  tlie 
country  is  picturesque  and  graceful,  comprising  a  shirt 
ttitli  large  sleeves,  ample  drawers  of  white  linen,  a 
kdfian,  or  waistcoat,  of  yellow  or  blue  cloth,  a  silk  sash, 
liiu'rk,  or  mantle,  and  slippers,  or  boots,  of  yellow  leather. 
Women,  however,  wear  red- shoes.  The  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  col(Uirs,  and  a  bl.ick  c.ip,  witli  slippers 
(It  tin-  same  colour,  marks  their  degndatlon .  The  usual 
food  tliroiighout  the  country  is  a  disli,  crfiled  Auscasii, 
coinposH  of  mutton  or  fowls,  stewed  with  vegetables, 
.111(1  served  up  in  large  earthenware  pans,  .accomiianied 
witli  a  savory  kind  of  s,iuce.  Coffee  is  not  used  ;  but  tea 
I- a  general 'beverai!o,  always  presented  to  visiters,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  :dl  classes.  The  Moors  ilo  not  snioko 
liilii'cco,  but  take  large  quantities  of  snufV,  and  occasion- 
ally smoke  tlie  hemp-ulant,  wlilcli  seems  to  partake  of 
the  iiitoxii'.iting  qualities  of  opium  ;  a  confection  is  also 
iii.ule  from  the  hemp-seed,  possessed  of  llie  same  qua- 
lities, and  to  the  use  of  this  the  natives  are  much  ad- 
iliited.  The  distinguishing  features  of  tiie  .Moorish 
character  are,  a  love  of  idleness,  apathy,  pride,  igno- 
i.iiR'e,  bigotry,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  The  cities 
present  the  same  ghmmy  aspect  as  in  other  Moorish 
ftates— tliat  of  strict  swhislon,  particularly  of  the  fem,ile 
sex,  wiiile  liabits  of  gravity  and  silence  prevail  among 
the  men,  who  moot  only  in  the  public  coiree-houses.  Un- 
lurkily,  their  high  national  pride,  and  contempt  for  all 
othir  people,  is  not  combined  with  .iny  sentiments  of  indi- 
viduul  lioMour.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly  destitute 
Vol,   II, 
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of  good  qualitlcg,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  their 
liospltallty,  iind  fortitude  under  misfortune:  Allah-lni. 
"  Cod  willed  it,"  Is  their  consolation  in  trouble.  They 
are,  also,  healthy  and  long-lived,  wliich  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  conslirering  their  habits.  The  rlU 
matc  is  unquestionably  goo<l :  but  leprosy,  ophthidn  u, 
hydrocele,  and  syphilis,  origin.iting,  most  probably,  ui 
filthy  habits,  are  not  uncommon.  'Their  medlcim^  lon- 
sist  only  of  a  few  herbs,  and  their  surgery  is  such  ni 
might  be  exiiccted  among  a  people  without  science  or 
arts.  The  plague  visits  tlicm  aliout  once  in  W  vi'iiv  nnd 
carries  olTtliousands  of  the  population.  ((^NtH.  ,/iitijn., 
I.  I4(i.) 

tlisliir!/.  —  Morocco,  .tnciently  cilled  Mauritania, 
was  inhabited,  under  the  Komans,  by  a  hardy  no- 
madic race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by 
that  nation.  Karly  in  the  7th  century,  the  country 
yielded  to  tlic  Saracens,  whose  dilTerent  dynnstioi  dis- 
puted for  its  possession  nearly  3(Ki  years.  At  length, 
m  the  llth  century,  a  chief  of  I.eptuioa,  having  acaulrcd 
so  liigh  a  reputation  for  s.mctity  a»  to  cause  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  flock  to  hi'«  •! mdard,  overtunicd 
tlic  existing  government,  and  i  »'>M>!ci|  his  dominion  all 
over  N.  Africa,  llis  son,  Josepl!  "•■i-Tessisin,  extended 
tlie  cmjiire  by  the  ,idilition  ol  I'l'z  .and  the  S.  provs. 
of  Spain.      In  114x,  however,  anotlier  revolution  took 

tilace,  and  the  Morabites  were  succeeded  by  the  Almo- 
iades,who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  the  empire  to  more 
successful  adventurers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the 
country  roin.iined  till  the  middle  of  the  ICth  century, 
when  Mobamined-Iteii-.Achmet,  a  scheriffand  descend- 
ant of  the  I'rophet,  ascended  the  throne,  which  his 
posterity  has  ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  {Jackson's 
Trnvils  in  Africa;  Jieauclerk's  Journey  to  Moroccos 
Sir  .1.  C.  Jlro/iC's  Sjinin  and  Morocco,  i. ;  Count  Griit/crg 
von  Hemso,  Sloria  rii  Morocco ;   Oeog.  Journ.  I.) 

Morocco  (Arab.  Mnrak'sh),  a  large  city  of  N.W.  Af- 
rica, and  tlie  cap.  of  the  above  empire,  10.')  m.  K.  by  N. 
Mogador,  hit.  ;!!■''  .17'  'Jll"  N.  long.  7'-"'  .38'  W.  Poji.,  ace. 
to  Capt,iin  Washington,  about  80,000,  of  whom  4,000  are 
Siieilochs,  and  .1,(1110  Jews.  AVe  doubt  however  whether 
the  population  really  exceeds  .')0,000,  or  at  most  GO.OfK).* 
It  is  be.iutifuliy  situ.ite(l  .about  \  m,  .S.  from  the  river 
Tensift,  on  a  plain  elevated  1,4.50  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  w,ail  of  lime  and  mud  30  ft. 
high  and  ti  m.  In  circuit,  with  square  turrets  at  intervals 
of  RO  paces ;  but  the  enclosed  area,  as  in  many  African  and 
Asiatic  cities,  comprises,  liesides  houses  and  streets,  many 
largo  gardens  and  open  sp.ices  from  20  to  30  acres  In  extent. 
The  whole  town,  witli  slight  exceptions,  is  in  bad  repair, 
miiny  parts  are  in  ruins,  and  it  is  evcrywiiere  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  entered  by  11  strong  double  gates  ; 
but  the  only  one  wortii  notice  is  the  Beb-cl.Rom,a. 
Moorisli  horse-shoe  arch,  richly  sculptured  with  Ara- 
besque work.  Extensive  under-ground  aqueducts,  10  or 
1 2  feet  deep,  surround  the  Wiills,  and  roach  acj-oss  the 
plain  to  the  foot  of  Atlas  ;  at  present,  liowcver,  they  are 
mostly  in  ruins.  The  houses  in  the  habitable  part  o'f  the 
town,  a  few  of  wlilch  arc  of  stone,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mud  .and  lime,  are,  generally  speaking,  small,  and 
only  one  story  high,  with  central  oonrts  and  flat  roofs, 
the  sides  fronting  flic  streets  being  plain  and  whitewasli- 
ed,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  opening,  unglazcd,  and 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  window.  Their  inte- 
rior disposition  grcsitly  resembles  that  of  Spanish  houses, 
—  the  doors  arc  of  carved  eypress.wood,  the  rooms  long 
and  narrow,  with  scarcely'  any  furniture  except  a  few 
mats,  carpets,  and  cushions.  Most  of  them,  however, 
being  old  and  in  decay,  swarm  with  vermin,  especially 
bugs,  scorpions,  and  snakes.    The  streets,  which  are  im- 

Kavcd,  arc  frequently  so  n.irrow  and  crooked,  that  a 
urse  can  with  difficulty  pass  through  ttiem;  and  they  are 
in  parts  so  heaved  up  with  .iccumul.iticiis  of  filth,'tli.it 
the  floors  of  the  houses  are  some  feet  below  the  pathway. 
(Beauclerk's  Morocco,  p.  140.)  These  inconveniences 
are  further  increased  by  numerous  low  cross  arches  and 
gateways  that  connect  the  opposite  houses.  The  city 
contains  several  public  squ.arcs  ;  but,  like  the  streets,  they 
are  unpavcd,  and  consequently  very  dirty  when  it  rains.  ■ 
and  covereil  with  dust  in  dry  weatlier.  The  sultan's  [lalace 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  main  wall, 
but  is  itself  enclosed  within  w.'dls  of  equ.il  strvn/jtli. 
Its  precincts  consist  of  a  large  oblong  spnce  about  I,.'i00 
yds.  in  length  and  (UK)  in  widtii,  divided  into  sfjuares  and 
l.iid  out  in  gaalens,  roiinil  which  are  several  detaelied 
pavilions  about  40ft.  square,  forming  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. Tiiese  have  pyramidal  roofs  covered  » ith  glazed 
tiles,  ,ind  lighted  from  4  lofty  and  s\iacious  doors,  which 
are  opened  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  floors 
licing  tesselated  with  variously  coloured  tiles,  and  the  in- 
terior piduted  in  the  Araln'sque  style,  and  ornamented  with 
square  compartments  containing  passages  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  a  sort  of  Ar.diic  short-h.ind.  The  luxury  ,tnd 
convenience  of  tables,  chairs,  and  curtains  are  unknown, 
anil  even  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  sultan  are  I'uriiislied 

*  .\li  Itey  (.stimatcd  tlu'  iiojt.  at  only  IIO.IVV).  wIiMl-  .TucVvon,  liy  :iu 
al)>ur(l  oiij(!t;t.ratii't.,  .aiTi,-,!  it  iip  trt5i7iM'*'0 
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only  with  a  few  mats,  carpets,  cushions,  some  chinn  and  tea 
equipage,  a  clocl(,  and  arms  Imns  round  the  walls.  The 
grand  pavilion  in  the  middle  oftlit!  gardens  is  dppro> 
printed  to  the  women :  it  is  a  spiu'lous  building  fltted 
up  in  the  same  simiilo  style  as  the  rest.  Near  the 
iKiluce,  on  the  K.  sidi  of  the  enclosure,  is  the  tii's/iaar,  or 
Place  of  Auiiieiu'o.  an  extensive  quadrangle,  walled  in, 
but  open  to  the  sky,  in  which  the  sultjui  gives  audience 
to  his  subjects,  hears  their  complaints,  and  administers 
justice.  Attached  to  the  palace,  also,  are  ii  gardens,  each 
alxiut  ir>  acres  in  extent.  In  two  of  these  tlie  foreign 
merchants  are  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents  when  they 
visit  the  sultan,  and  the  third,  called  Jenan  cl  ■iflti,  "the 
Ciarden  of  Prosperity,"  is  destined  for  the  use  of  the  sul- 
tanas. I'hecity  has  many  sancluaries  and  mosques  ;  one 
of  these,  called  Kl  Kontahia,  is  con.<plcuous  above  all  l)y  a 
square  tower,  2'2I  fr,  high,  divided  into  seven  stories,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small  lantern.  Thd  mosque,  lieni- Yusef, 
next  in  height  and  age,  has  an  attacheil  college  and  a 
saint's  tomb,  with  a  cu|<ola  delicately  wrought  in  Sara- 
cenic tracery.  El  Moazln.  also,  said  tube  the  most  ancient 
mosque  in  'the  city,  is  of  great  size,  comprising  several 
courts  opening  into  each  other,  and  intersected  in  various 
directions  by  highly  sculpturi-d  horse-shoe  arrhi  s.  Its 
gates  are  said  to  be  those  of  Seville,  brought  tlience  by  the 
triiniiphant  Al-Manzor.     The  mosque  of  Bel  Abbas,  the 

riatron  saint  of  Morocco,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  pavl- 
ion,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  covere<f  with  green  var- 
nished tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  an  iinnien»e  Imspital,  said 
to  have  •ici'ommodHtion  for  I, ."iOO  patients.  Near  the  S. 
W(dl  of  tlir  city  i.»  tlie  Miitlrcsc  del  Emshia,  a  college  and 
mosque,  in  uliirh  are  tlu*  st-pulclirCA  of  the  s'iU...dS  of  the 
Moluc  .Saidia  dynasty,  once  adorned  with  statues  and 
bu^ts,  now  defaced. 

Jloroccc),  like  most  other  Moorisli  towns,  comprises 
numerous  fountains,  several  of  wliich  h.ivt?  traces  of 
de'iiati'  sculplnre  ;  and  one  close  to  tlie  mosque  Kl. 
Mii.azin  Ills  a  cornice  of  white  niarbli',  still  e\liil)iting 
tlu'  retnaiiis  of  lonner  iHanty.  Outside  the  walls  are 
several  l.irni'  cemeti  rie.<.  cme  of  wliicli.  on  thi'  K.  side  is 
npw.'ints  ot'  100  acres  in  extent  :  w.-ir.  plaeue  ami  famine, 
to  w  liich  the  town  <iwe8  its  present  dei-ay,  have  caused 
them  to  be  thli  kly  tenanted.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  town 
is  the  Kfu'sxaria,  or  baza.-tr.  a  lung  range  of  sliops,  or 
ratlier  stalls,  coveret'.  in  from  the  weather,  dividcKl  into 
compartments,  and  serving  as  a  general  Immge  for  all 
classes  of  the  iiiliabs.  Here  are  exptised  fur  sale  silk 
scarfs,  fhawls,  and  handkerchiefs  from  I'e/. ;  carpets  and 
v.-irloiis  .'irticles  of  dri'ss  from  llitquella  ;  cinth,  linen, 
h.irdware.  tea  and  sugar  from  Knglaud  ;  almonils  and 
raisins,  henna  and  pure  spirit  from  Suse  ;  corn,  li>>au). 
&c..from  Sliragnn;  dates  from  Taliii't;  and  an  abundance 
of  hoots,  slippers,  saddles,  earthenware,  mats  and  cord, 
with  gold  and  silver  embroiilery  in  making  whli  h  the 
Inhabii.  particularly  excel.  A  large  niarkc  t  is  hi'id  every 
'i'hursday,  near  the  N.  g.ite  of  tlie  city,  and  is  v\ell  iup- 
plii'd  with  liiime-nianiitactures  :  outside  Itir  f:iite.  alio,  is 
the  in.  rk(  I  lor  camels,  horses,  imdes,  iKiriiedcattle, 
•hei'p.  \c.  ;*liut  tlie  display  is  very  iiidilleient.  'I'lie  Ian- 
nihg  ol  leather  is  the  most  important  bramli  nf  iiulnstry 
In  Mrirocco;  and  Captain  Washingtdn  visited  one  lan- 
yard, which  .dime  ciniilnyed  i..'Ki()  pel  suns.  Tlie  eslalillrli- 
inenl  was  exire.rely  delrctive  inordri-  and  airaiigeineut ; 
but.  In  spite  of  dirt  .mil  slovenlini'ss.  a  liti^hl  vrlluw  co- 
lour is  prodiiceil,  tiiat  has  no'  lieeii  succvssfiiliy  imitated 
in  l''uro(ie.     ((fC(;g.  Jnurn.,  i.  Ili!t.) 

The  MiUith,  or  .lews'  quarter,  is  a  walled  indosure 
alxmt  l|  III  In  circtill.at  the  S.I'.,  angle  of  the  city,  very 
ilrnsely  pcopUil,  and  dirtier  even  (liaii  the  parts  iiiha- 
bili'd  by  the  .Moors.  'I'he  Jews  p.i)'  a  c.ipll.itinn.t.ix  to 
the  sullaii.  ."lid  are  treated  uiih  the  iilmust  coiilempi ; 
but  they  are  a  ser\  it  cable  body  and  arc  the  only  gold- 
smiths, t'limen.  and  tailors  in  Morocco.  .Shoeinaklng. 
rariientry.  maronry.  smilh's-work,  and  llie  weaving  of 
loiiKs,  are  exclusively  llie  occupatinii  ol  the  Moors.  I'm- 
ilRions  are  cheaper  even  th;in  at  Tangiers  ;  but  (here  is 
very  liltle  trade,  that  whiih  exists  Ix'liig.  with  the  ex- 
ce|  tlon  (if  the  Miuimerce  in  leatlier  anil  s.ilt.  rniilimd  to 
llie  soppiv  of  II  e  tfiwn.  The  air  .'ibniit  Mnrocio  is  ge- 
nrrally  c.din  :  the  in  l^hliiiiiring  nioiini.il>is  ilefend  il  from 
the  •corchnig  winds  that  IiIoh  t'-mii  lalilel  and  Sahara, 
while  the  snow  with  which  the  rli.iin  Is  cohered  iiiMily 
all  the  )far,  imparls  an  atfree.ible  coMJurs.,  to  the  siir- 
rounding  atmnsphere.  In  summer,  huwever,  the  heat 
diirOiK  the  day  Is  intense,  thougn  llie  rtiilils  aie  lool, 
and  III  ui:iler  the  cold  Is  pretty  severe.  (In  llie  whole, 
however,  the  f  limatr  is  i'\tremel>  healthy. 

Morocco,  which  Is  suii|H»ed  lo  In'  iltuated  on  or  ni>ar 
the  tiHit  n(<-ii|>tnl  by  the  Huclent  Hi»tiu»in  llftm'rtnM, 
wns  liHiiided  In  IH.Vi  by  Abu  'I'i'salsin.  llie  first  Moorish 
snllaii  ol  the  Maraboi,  ilynaslv,  and  In  thi'  follnwlng 
crntiiry.  during  the  reign  of  All  lli'ii  Yusef.  II  Is  said,  lull 
lio  iloiilil  the  stall  ineiil  Is  grossly  i'<ia|(.ji'rateil,  to  iiaie 
ronlahiMl  l.iKMMMill  if  Inhelis.  In  latir  limes  Us  ixipii- 
Inlliiii  has  Rrcillv  fallen  oil';  and.  owing  to  llie  liivas. 
lallons  <d  tunestlve  coiiqiii'mrs.  It  ri  tains  little  ol  Us 
ancient  mninllirrnre.  At  prrs^-nl  11  li  In  iiiany  parts  liltlu 
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else  than  a  desert ;  the  ruins  of  houses  heaped  one  upon 
another  serve  to  harbour  thieves  and  desperadoes  of  all 
sorts.  Nothing  but  the  wretched  government  of  Mo- 
rocco could  have  made  so  great  a  city  so  miserable  and 
so  deserted.  (Oeog.  Journ.,  vol.1.;  lieiiticlcrk's  Journey 
til  Morueco ;  Chtnivr's  Hist.  t]f  Morocco,  i.  5C— CJ. ; 
Jitcksvn^s  Morocco,  p.  121 — 1*24.) 

MUIlUN.atow'n  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  .Seville, 
on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  33  m.  S.ti,  Seville, 
and  UO  m.  W.S.W.  Cordova.    Pop.,  according  to   .Mi- 
flano,  7,H'M.      It  has  some  well-built  houses,   a   par. 
church,  and  2  hospitals.     Its  inhab.  are  almost  wiiolly 
bgrlcultural,  and  nearly  all  the  oil  used  in  Seville  is  ral.sed 
in  the  neigliboiirliooil.      The  existence  of  Koman   In- 
scriptions and  other  antlqullies  has  induced  some  authors 
:  to  identify  Moron  with  the  ancient  Arunci. 
I      MOKPKTH,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  market-town  imd 
par.  of  England,  co.  Northumberland,  ward  of  its  own 
■  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wansbeck,  crossed  here  by 
j  2  bridges,  MJ  m.  N.  by  W.  Newcastle.     Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  (which  includes  the  par.  of  Morpeth,  except  one 
detached  township,    together  with    tlie    par.    of    iled- 
{  IhiKton),    in    IN3I,  <!,n78.      Thu    town,  whicii  Is  pretty 
;  well  built,  though  badly  pav  d,  iuid  not  lighted,  consists 
principally  of  2  streets,  at  the  junction  of  whicli  is  the 
market- (.lace,  witliahigh  square  clock-tower,  contain- 
j  ing  a  chime  of  bells.     A  towii-honse,  a  stone  structure 
I  fronted  by  u  cnlonnade,  and  decorated  with  turrets  at 
the  angles,  wiit  erected  in  1714.  at  tiie  expense  of  Lord 
!  Carlisle,  for  the  manorial  courts,  quarter  sessions,  local 
;  business,  ike.     The  co.  gaol,  and  house  of  correction, 
is  on  extensive  and  commiHlious  pile  erected  in  IK'2!I  on 
1  the  S.  oide  of  the  river.     The  par.  churcli,  a  plain  brick 
building,  is  on  Kirkshill,  ^  m.  .S.  the  town;  tlie  living 
I  beiii|4  a  rectory  in  the  gilt  of  Karl  Carlisle.     There  is 
also  a  chapel   of  ease.       The  lUnn.  Catliolics,  Presliy. 
terians,  and  Wesleyan  Metlmdists,  have  their  respectivi' 
places  of  worsliip,  to  which,  ami  the  church,  are  attached 
Sunday-schools.     A  slendeily  endowed  grammar-school 
was   foundi'd   here  by  Edward  VI.     An  English   free, 
school,  anil  intant  sthools,  are  sup|iorted  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  there  are  2  suliscriptioii  sciiools  lor  boys  and 
girls,      i  he  other  establishnu  iits  of  tile  tow  ii  coinpri.se  a 
Provident   clnli,  dispensary,  ne'chanics'  institute,  snb- 
scri|itioii  library,  and  some  minor  ciiaritles.    Morpeth  has 
undergone  little  change  in  its  condition  during  the  last 
.''lU  years  :  no  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  in 
IKIii    there!    were    ll.'i    uninhabited    houses.       A   small 
WMiiillen    manufactory,  iron-foundry,  and  2  or  3  steam 
corn-mills,  are  established  here,  but  Us  cliii'f  dependence 
is  on  its  cattle  market,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
N.  of  England.      Ereestone  is  quarried,  and  there  at"  4 
collieries  witliin  the  par.;  but  the  railway  connecting  them 
with  the  town  has  been  an  unprolitable  undertaking. 

.Morpetli  is  a  bor.  by  prescriptinu,  and  recogniseU  as 
such  by  the  charter  of  l."^!  Charles  II.;  its  municipal 
ollicers,  since  the  Mun.  lielorm  Act,  being  a  mayor, 
3  other  aldeiim  n.  and  12  cuiincillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in 
Kl'.i.  '^11/.  Iciving  a  debt  of  <Ar.SI.  It  has  scut  2  iiiems. 
to  the  li.  of  C.  since  the  reigii  of  .Mary;  the  rinht  nf 
elecliiin.  down  to  the  lliforni  Act,  liaving  been  noini- 
nally  vested  In  llie  liailill'  and  tree  buigessis,  but  siih- 
slantiallv  In  ijirl  Carlisle,  lord  of  the  manor.  1  his  Ait 
dcpri\e>l  It  of  one  ..I  its  members,  and  the  limits  of  tlie 
bor.  were  tlien  also  rnlarKi'd  as  stated  above.  Idg. 
elecliirs,  in  l'<3:i-4ll,  ;IIkI.  I'ettv  si'ssimis  are  held  weiki). 
and  quarter  sessinis  alter  iiately,  wiih  three  ollnr  town's, 
M.irkets  on  Wednesday.  Eaigi-  cattle  lairs,  the  Wed., 
Thiirs.  and  Krid.  but  one  belore  W  liil-Siinday.  Hans 
are  lield  N.  ol  the  Inwii  u\\  CultliigniMHl  Comnmn,  i  arly 
In  Sept,  (Mun.  iinti  ll.,iniil   Kifi..  St.) 

It  appears  from  I  aindin  tliat  Murpclh  was  *' burneil 
down  by  its  inhabitants  hi  I2l.'i.  out  of  hatred  to  KiiiK 
John,"  that  is,  with  the  view  of  disticssliig  him  w  in  ii 
on  Ills  inarch  to  punish  Ihi'  revolt  of  his  barons  ;  and  it 
siifl'ereil  again  from  lire  in  HiN'.i.  Its  castle,  biiill  in  l:r>s. 
and  Cistercian  niiinastery.  both  mere  ruins,  ami  seur.il 
chiirchi's  and  baronial  residences  in  tlie  immediate  nu- 
llity, are  hell  w  lulh  the  iiolii  e  of  the  antiquary. 

SlOSt  (»\V  (  Kiiss,  .l/(i,iie,i ),  a  lar«e  city  of  EuropiMn 

llussia.  loiiK  the  lesiili'in  iMit  the  sovereigns,  ami  still  i 

of  the  iipltals  of  the  i  nipire.  on  the  navigable  rmr 
Moskva,  4ISI  III.  N.E.  Peleisbiirg.  lit.  fifiJ  4;i"  13"  N  , 
loii^.  37' 33'  H,      I'op  ,  In  Ix.w,  3'<4  .'lOi. 

'I  his  citv.  which  was  lounded  In  1 147.  Is  one  of  the 
most  siiiKiilar  In  the  wiirld.  Il  Is  of  a  i  irciilar  form,  mnl 
covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Hie  cenli.il  purt  "n 
all  einliiince  on  the  N,  side  of  the  river,  is  iH'ciipii.ii  i,v 
the  kii'iiiliii,  or  riladel,  cnntalning  the  palace  ot  iIk- 
oars,  with  catheilr.il>,  monasteries,  sqiiaies.  Ac.  liiiill 
at  ditlereiil  epm  lis.  and  in  tlie  most  liicoii|rriioiis  stjlis  .f 
arihiteciiire  Tlie  iitliir  cpiHrlers  of  the  city  lie  nnii  d 
this  renlrnl  iioi  Inn,  nn  reasiiig  in  niagnltnile  ac(orflin,i 
as  they  diverge  Itoiii  it.  (In  the  outside  ol  all  are  tlt> 
ilohnilit,  „r  subniba  The  Moskta,  which  has  a  vciv 
loitiioiis  course  thioiigh  the  city.  Isiiossedb)  varlmi. 
briilges,  some  of  stone,  hot  the  greater  iiuiiiIh'i  of  wihhI. 
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MOSCOW. 

Previously  to  the  conflagrutton  of  1812,  which  de- 
stroyed two  thirds  of  the  city,  Moscow  presented  the 
most  extraordinary  contr.ists  — palaces  alternating  with 
huts,  Asiatic  with  European  buildings,  and  open  fields 
nnd  gardens  with  crowded  streets.  "  If  I  was  struck 
with  the  Irregularity  of  Smolensk."  says  Mr.  Coxe,  "  I 
was  ail  astonishment  at  the  immensity  and  variety  of 
Moscow;  a  city  so  irregular,  so  uncommon,  so  extra- 
ordinary, iind  so  contrasted,  never  before  claimed  my 
attention.  The  streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad :  some  are  paved  ;  others,  particularly  those  in 
the  suburbs,  formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  Iraardcd 
with  iilanks  like  the  floor  of  a  room  ;  wretched  hovels 
arc  blended  with  large  palaces  j  cottages  of  one  tory 
stand  next  to  the  most  stately  mansions.  Many  brick 
structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ;  some  of  the 
timber  houses  are  painted,  otiiers  have  iron  doors  and 
roofs.  Numerous  churches  present  themselves  in  every 
quarter,  built  In  the  Oriental  style  of  architecture;  some 
with  domes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted 
green,  and  many  roofed  with  wood.  In  a  word,  some 
parts  of  this  vast  city  have  the  appearance  of  a  seques- 
tered desert,  other  quarters  if  a  populous  town  ;  some 
of  a  coiiteinptlbie  village,  others  of  a  great  capital." 
(  Trawls  in  the  North,  1.  'J83. ;  see  also  Clarke,  i.  00.  8vo. 
edit.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  the  cnnRagration  of 
ISl'2  was  the  act  of  the  Itiisslan  government,  in  the  view  of 
rendering  It  impossible  for  the  French  to  winter  In  the 
city.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  quarter 
(HielogoriKl)  immediately  surrounding  it,  on  the  N., 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  mostly  destroyed ;  and  in  some 
quarters  the  destruction  was  so  complete  that  the  lines 
of  streets  could  with  dllHeulty  be  recognl.ied.  The 
Kremlin,  too,  though  It  escaped  the  conllagratlon,  eiif- 
fereil  severely  from  the  mines  sprung  under  Its  walls,  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  French. 
But  this  wide-spread  desolation  was  repaired  In  a  very 
few  year".  Like  :i  phienix,  Moscow  has  risen  from  her 
ashes  larger  mid  more  iM'aiitll'iil  than  ever.  The  streets 
h.ive  been  widened,  and  the  buildings  are  less  singular  and 
discordant ;  still,  however,  the  old  and  distimtive  eha- 
raeler  of  the  city  Is  preserved,  being  at  once  "  beautiful 
and  rich,  grotesque  and  ahsnni,  magnitieent  and  mean." 
Aioordlng  to  M.  AiidrosolT,  there  were  in  all  '.i,4H2 
houses  In  the  city  in  IKII  ;  of  which,  3,127  were  of  brick 
■nnd  slime,  and  Ihe  residue  timber.  The  erection  of  a 
wiiiHlen  hiiuse  Is  an  easy  matter.  A  market,  held  In  a 
1  irge  open  space  In  one  of  the  siihutbs,  exhibits  a  variety 
of  in.'iterlals  for  house  building,  consistlni^  of  trunks  of 
trees  cut,  shaped,  and  morticed  Into  each  other.  The 
piiiehaser  who  wants  a  dwelling  repairs  to  the  spot, 
ivphiins  the  numlier  of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  the 
ililh'rent  timbers,  which  are  regularly  numbered,  ond 
li.'irKniiis  h>r  what  suits  him.  The  whole  Is  either  paid 
lor  on  the  spot,  and  taken  away  by  the  punhaHer, or  the 
I'ller  may  agree  to  transport  and  erect  it  at  the  plaro 
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siller  may  agree  to  transport  and 
where  It  Is  wanted.      A  ilwelllng  i 


may  thus  be  liought, 
tran<piirted,  raised,  and  Inhabited,  within  a  week  I 

The  Kremlin,  which  has  been  completely  repaired 
since  \«\'l,  comprises  Ihe  Imperial  palace,  the  arc''.- 
Iii<hii|i's  palace,  the  eathiHlral  of  the  Assiiinption,  in 
uliliii  the  Itiissian  sovereigns  are  crowned,  with  the 
i;itlii'ilrals  of  .St.  Michael,  the  Anmiiiclallon,  ilie.  It  aUn 
ciinl.iliis  the  belfry  of  Ivan  Veliki,  a  tower  Wn  ft.  lu 
lieiiiht,  having  wfthln  II,  at  dllli'rent  stories,  Wi  Iwlls, 
S'lnie  of  them  of  an  Immense  sise:  on  festivals  lliey  «r  ; 
liilli'd  w'ilhoiit  liiterriiptinn,  the  Itusslnns  lM>ing  pas- 
Kiiiri.itel)  hind  of  bell-ringing.  'I'he  great  hell  of  Moscow, 
wi'ixhlng  l(l,IKKi  |Hiods,  or  Miiil.lHill  Ihs.  (l.i><xitons  I'.iig), 
H  n  >w  lying  on  the  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from  tlie 
tiimr  of  Ivan  Veliki.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  siis- 
I'diiled  In  a  woiiden  liullilliig  ;  hut  this  taking  lire,  the 
H.iter  thrown  upon  It.  to  extinguish  the  flames,  occn- 
tinneil  the  large  rent  now  seen  In  Ihe  hell,  lint  the 
r.ii't  iif  lis  ever  having  iM'cn  siispended  Is  doiilill'iil,  unil 
tile  lent  was  proliahly  iH'iasliini'd  by  some  defect  In  tlui 
riislliig.  (hi  festivals,  the  |H'R*aiits  resort  to  this  bell  as 
Ihi  V  would  to  a  sanctuary.  Among  the  other  puhllc 
liiiililliigs,  may  be  inentloiied  the  Palace  of  ,\rnis,  In  the 
I  ri'iiiilii ;  the  loundling  hospital;  the  baiaar,  an  Im- 
meiinc  hnlhling.  contahihig  a  great  nnmlM'r  of  shops  ;  the 
lini'irlid  theatre;    the  hull,  for  exercising  the  tmnps  In 


glcal  academy  ;  the  military  school,  or  corps  de  cadets, 
with  600  pupils ;  the  commercial  school,  founded  In  1804 ; 
the  establishments  of  St.  Catherine  and  Alexander,  for 
the  education  of  young  ladles  ;  the  veterinary  school ;  the 
institute  of  Lazarus,  so  called  from  its  founder,  with 
80  pupils,  and  a  library  particularly  rich  in  Armenian 
literature,  &c.  There  is,  nowever,  a  great  want  of  ele- 
mentary schools  for  the  lower  classes ;  Moscow  being.  In 
this  respect,  far  below  Petersburg,  defective  as  is  the 
latter. 

There  are  a  number  of  literary  societies,  libraries,  &c. 
The  best  library  belongs  to  Count  Tolstoi.  The  uni- 
versity library  was  partly  destroyed  in  1812;  but  it  has 
since  been  enriched  by  fresh  purchases  and  donations, 
and  contained,  in  1K:i.'>,  about  4A,000  volumes.  Several 
nobles  have  extensive  collcctioni  of  books,  pictures, 
medals,  Ike. 

The  Fonndling  Hospital  is  a  vast  establishment,  and  is 
managed  In  the  best  possible  manner.  During  the  10 
years  ending  with  1831,  the  admissions  were  h'i,!>49,  ml 
the  deaths  34,713.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  large 
proportion  oi  the  children  brought  to  this,  and  to  all 
similar  establishments,  are  all  but  dead  before  they  ar- 
rive ;  and  the  real  objection  to  such  institutions  consists 
not  so  much  In  their  great  mortality,  as  In  the  encourage- 
ment they  holdout  to  licentiousncts.andtlie  desertion  of 
children.  The  great  military  hospital  has  above  l,,5U0 
beds ;  and  an  undoubted  judge,  Uaron  Larrey,  has  de- 
clared that  Its  organisation  Is  excellent.  There  Is  also 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  the  hospital  of  Uallitzen, 
&e.  'I'hc  pop.  of  the  hospitals  attached  to  the  city  in 
lt<30  amounted  to  2i,227  Individuals . 

Moscow  is  the  favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  who  pass  Ihe  winter  in  the  greatest  splen- 
dour i  not  being  overshadowed,  as  at  Petersburg,  by  the 
court.  According  to  M.  Lccointe  de  Laveau  (Guide  du 
Voyagrur  i  Moscou),  there  were  reckoned  In  the  city,  in 
IH;i(l,  s,3!)ii  shops,  470  inns  and  hotels.  214  rcitauratcuri, 
131  kabiiks,  or  places  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  .^8  kabuki  for 
the  sale  of  Iwer,  \3f<  cellars  for  the  sale  of  wine,  \V>  bake- 
houses, and  2.')  apothecaries'  shops. 

Manuf.uiiires  are  prosecuted  hero  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  I'etcruburg  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
works  on  account  of  tlie  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of 
Moscow  are  not  In  the  city,  but  in  the  adjoining  tnwnl 
and  villages,  snmetlmes  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  capital.  The  principal  establishments  are  thoio  lor 
the  manufaclure  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
many  of  whhli  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  are  lltted 
up  with  steam-engines  and  other  improved  machinery. 
llats,  also,  are  exienslvely  produced  ;  and  there  aro  nu- 
merous tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  *c. 

Moscow  Is  th(^  grand  entre|idt  of  the  Internal  com* 
mercn  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  water  communication 
with  Petersburg  and  liiga,  on  the  llallic,  Astrakhan,  on 
the  Caspl.in,  and  Odessa,  on  the  ll'ack  Sea.  In  spring, 
or  after  the  lireaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  Moskva  Is  na> 
vigahle  for  barks,  but  during  Ihe  rest  of  the  season  it  Is 
navigable  fur  raits  only.  A  great  deal  of  thee  nnmenhil 
Intercourse  between  the  city  and  the  adjacent  and  dis- 
tant provliiLes  Is  carried  on  in  winter  by  the  sledge- 
roads. 

The  same  causes  which  occasion  a  very  great  jirepon- 
deranee  of  males  over  females  at  I'r'tersburg  (which  see), 
exist  in  Moscow,  though  to  a  less  extent,  and  have  a 
similar  result.  The  total  pop.  of  the  city,  In  1811(1, 
ainoiintlng  to  KO.t.thll,  was,  according  to  M.  Androion', 
I'las-llied  as  follows  :  — • 
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Tdk)         ■         -   ini.'Kiii    Hwi.N.Ti    AiM.riil 
{Srhnilzlrr,  l.a  Hu.^tii:\t.  Ml.)  ' 
MOSFI.LF.  a  frontier  ilep.  nf  France,  rrg.  N.K  ,  for- 


liui  wi'.dher.  built   by  the  eioperor   Alex.uider  (of  vast 

iliini'ii>hiiis,  beliiu  .',('111111.  In  length,  l'>ll  in  breadth,  and 

'iMIii  hili<lt,  the  riiiif  not  hi'liig  iiippnrled  on  pillars); 

the  iirsiiiil;   the  p.ilaie  of  the  senate;   the  iiniversily  ; 

llm  pinl-i.lllee  ;  the  PnrhkiiH' paliiie ;  thi' great  military 

h"«|iil;\l       The  iiiimlx'r  of  etinn  his,  Ihougli  lessened  by     mi'riy  i'  Ji.irt  of  Lorraine,  clilelly  hilween   lat.  4!l' '  and 

thi'  llri-.  Is  sllll  Immense.     In  Kll  they  nmniniliHl,  In  all,     411". 'Ml'  N.,aiid  long    .V.MI'  and  7^'  411'  K.,  having  N.  and 

tn    SI.  nf  which  7  were  fur  (  alhiillis. 

I  lie  Fnlverslty,  foiiiiih'il  In  17 'i.  Is  Ihe  must  ancient 
In  llii»>l;i.  it  had.  In  |h;i.%,  piO  pinlessnrs  and  •.iih-|irii- 
h'.M.ra.  nnd  ll.i  pupils.  Among  Ihe  other  eiluiallonal 
e.l.ihlMiiiienIa,  ni.iy  lie  meiiliniied  Ihe  gymnasium,  de- 
(M'tiilint  on  Ihi'  iinlvei'iltv  ,  the  Ihi'idnghal  nradei. /, 
line  (if  the  prim  Ipnl  In  the  ewiplr?;  the  meillrorhlriir- 
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M.  the  dl'p*.  lins-llhln  and  Meiirlh.  .  and  \V  Ihul  of  Iho 
Men. I.  Area,  ■4J,7^»filieit«re«.  Pop,  In  IKIO,  4l7,lli  S. 
The  I',  part  nl  the  dep  Is  cove;  'd  with  rninllleatloMa  of 
the  Vii>|!i'a.  and  the  VV.  with  those  of  the  Arilennei 
niiinntalns  ;  but  neither  rise  to  any  cnnslder.ihle  heli-ht. 
'i'he  general  shipe  of  Ihe  ilep.  Is  lowariU  the  N.,  wlili  ll  is 
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the  direction  followed  by  its  principal  rivers,  the  Moselle 
in  the  \V..  ihe  Sarrn  in  the  K.,  and  tlieir  affluents,  tlie 
Ornes  and  Nii'd.  Som.  portions  of  the  surface  are  very 
marshy.  Near  the  Vos^es,  wliere  primary  formations 
prevail,  the  soil  is  stony  ;  elsewhere  it  is  cliamy  or  clayey, 
and,  in  general,  of  inditfcrent  quality,  only  about  l(),n<IU 
hectares  being  said  to  be  rich  land.  In  IW34,  the  arable 
lands  were  estimated  to  comprise  303,1)13  hectares  ;  pas. 
tnros,  4.'),.V.i7  ;  woods,  i|2.22S ;  and  orchards,  gardens,  &c. 
11,920  hectares.  According  to  Hugo  and  the  Did. 
Cieog.,  agriculture  lias  of  late  made  considerable  ))ro- 
gress  in  this  dep.  ;  and  certainly  it  would  seem,  Irom 
the  statements  of  Mr.  .lacob,  l)y  whom  it  was  visited  in 
IKI'.I,  that,  both  ill  tills  respect  aMil  in  the  condition  of  the 
pop.,  there  was  ain|ili'  room  for  iiiipro\enicnt.  "  Tiirough 
tlie  « hob' ili-tann'." says  lie, "of  .'lOm  frimi  tlie  I'russian 
frontier  to  Metz,  there  is  not  a  single  gfKid  iiouse  lt>  be 
seen,  except  thi'  convent,  anil  tlie  hoiis,'  of  the  iron 
master  at  Torbacii.  'I'liere  is  nothing  in  any  of  tlie 
villages,  large  and  populous  as  they  are,  nor  within  sight 
of  the  road,  though  it  is  an  open  country,  tliat  looks  liiie 
a  decent  larmer's  or  clergyman's  boose.  Ail  seemed  of 
tlie  same  standard  ;  each  tiltliy,  dilapidated,  and  small, 
with  barn  and  stables  ailjoiniiig.  of  corresoonding  ap- 
pear.ince.  The  horses  and  waggons  looked  miserable  ; 
tlie  cows,  few  and  poor  ;  and  I  did  not  sei'  more  than  lilty 
sheep,  whicli  were  of  a  Imd  race,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
black.  The  inliabs.  were  ill  clothed,  and  at  every 
stoppage  we  were  a-saiied  by  mnneroiis  lieggars.  I'lie 
cuiliv.tors  (near  Met/)  ari'  all  nroprietnrs.  I  hi  y  or 
their  p.'irents  generally  lioiiglit  tlie  land,  at  tlic  revolution, 
for  p;ii'er  money  ;  ln-lore  which  tliey  were  bound  to  their 
loriU  in  cert;iin  ("eiiiiai  services  and  payments,  and  were 
supplied  bv  tlieiii  w  itii  the  capital  re(pii.,ite  for  ciiltiva' 
tioii.  In  tlie  worst  p.irts  of  (ieriii:uiy.  wlicre  the  si)il  is 
poiirest.  ami  wliere  tin-  leiiilal  power  is  still  in  force,  tin.' 
peasantry  are  lietter  clotlieil.  have  more  lurnitnre  in 
their  iioiises,  and  display  more  new  and  repaired  Iioiim'S, 
than  «ri>  sei'ii  in  thv  distrii  t  from  .Meti  to  Venliin. 
lletweeii  those  cities,  tiie  towns  and  villages  .ire  miser- 
able icceiitacl">  of  tilth  and  poverty."  {jaiub's  I  itw  <i/ 
Agrit'ttititri'  in  iii-riiinnt/.Sc.  pp.  -IM.'t.  4:*'.».) 

llesides  will. 11,  oats,  ami  barley,  the  other  principal 
articles  of  culture  are  tiiinips,  II, in,  lieiiip,  and  oleaginous 
jihints. 

Moselle  fnrnishe«  about  IWI.nod  hectolitres  a  year  of 
(ccond-r.ite  wine,  the  best  of  wliicli  is  the  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  arrond.  of  Metz.  The  white  winei  are 
mostly  ligiil.  aiul  itc  pcu  de  tiuHf.  (Jullitn,  12. )  Though 
llie  pastures  are  g.nid,  all  kiiiil-  o*  live  stock,  except 
hogs,  are  said  to  Ix'  inlerior.  Unills  and  lioney  are  ini- 
P'lrtant  articles  of  rural  produci' ;  eantliatiiies  are  coi. 
lectnl  in  suainier  near  Met)!.  In  l'>3t,  if  |.'>:i,',HiH  pro- 
perties siiliject  to  the  aiiitntjiitiiiH  Jiiiuiii't',  H(,(i.'il  were 
n^vrssed  at  ie«i  llian  •')  Ir..  and  jv.'.'ix  at  lietween  .'>  ami  In 
fr. ;  only  ti)  were  .isscsscd  at  l.noi  fr.  or  upuards.  Iron, 
wiiicli  is  e\ery  w  hiri'  Kliundanl.  and  usually  of  go>d 
ipi-ililv,  is  e\Iciisivelv  iirodiH'i'd  and  w  ronglit,  especially 
In  the  iirrond.  ol'  'riilDiiville.  Tiiere  are  many  pot- 
lerli'S  and  toini'  glass  lactoriis  In  liie  dep.  Lorraine 
is  f.nnoiis  fur  its  lineni  ;  but  the  value  of  those  pro- 
dnied  in  Ibis  dep  Iocs  not  exieid  I.sihi.ikK)  Ir.  a  year. 
Wofdieii  cloths,  iai  ,*.  paper,  glue,  and  leather  are  tlie 
other  piincipal  iirodiicts.  Mannfacluriiig  industry  may. 
In  lad,  be  said  to  have  originated  and  growo  up 
In  tills  dep,  siiii  e  the  revolution  ;  liiit  in  the  Interval 
since  that  event,  has  made  eonsideralile  progress.  Mo- 
selle is  ilitldi'il  into  I  arroiuU  :  cliiet  tnwni  Metr.  Ihi' 
I  up,,  llriev,  Tliloiivilli',  and  .Sarreginiiiines  It  seniis  li 
minis,  to  Ihe  (h  of  Dep,  NiimlHT  ol  i  ieitors.  in  |h,|h. 
3ft,  1721,  Total  imbllc  revenue  (1-31),  13,,%77,4>t|  fr. 
I  lingo,  art,  Mutii/i- 1  ir.  nch  (Ulltinl  TiiM.a.)  \ 

Mo<il,IK  (all,  ,Ui«i7/ii,  a  river  of  \V.  Ilnrnpe,  nowing  , 
through  the  K,  part  of  I-  ranee,  and  llie  S  part  i>l  lllienisli 
■'riis'la  ;  its  basin  being  sitiialed  lietueen  tliat  of  the 
Nahe  to  till'  i:  .  and  the  Mense  to  the  \N  .  It  rises  In  llie 
\'o<>ge«  dep,  and  nioiintains,  jitiilut  lat,  !'«  N..  long.  7' 
K.iind  ruiisgeneraliv  in  a  N,N,K,  dlrei  tmn.  with  a  ver) 
tortuous  course,  to  t'olilents.  In  lat,  ,^ii'  '  22',  mid  long.  7 
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and  sandjiak  Herzegovina,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Narenta,  crossed  here  by  a  Koman  bridge,  48  m.  S.W. 
Bosna  .Serai ;  lat.  43-^  20'  N.,  long.  17°  52'  E.  Pop.,  pro- 
bably underlO,(KIO,  It  is  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls, 
and  its  principal  streets  are  on  the  right  bank  of  tlio 
river,  about  Jd  of  the  t>)W'n  being  on  Ihe  otiier  side.  It 
has  a  celebrated  manulacture  of  swords  and  tire-arms, 
besides  an  extensive  trallic  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine, 
brought  thither  from  a  great  distance.  {Stein,  Diet. 
UioB. ) 

^lO.SUL,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  paeh.  of  Bagdad, 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  near  the  site  o.'Nineveli,  the 
celebrated  cap.  of  the  lirst  As.syrian  empire.     It  stands 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris  (here  very  rapid,  300  ft. 
broad,  and  crossed  by  a  briilge  of  boats,  as  well  as  an 
older  one  of  stone),  1!)3  m.  N.N.W.  Bagdad,  lat.  3(i"  21' 
N.,  long.  4.3°  W  v..     I'op.,  according  to  Kinncir,  3.'>,00(i ; 
of  whom,  about  '.),IKKI  are  Christians,  I,.'t(l0  Jews,  and  the 
rest  AriUis,  Turks,  and  Kurds.     The  city  is  so  near  tlie 
level  of  the  river,  tint  its  streets  are  olten  flooded  ;  and, 
like  iilmost  every  otiier  town  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  it  is 
in  a  declining  state,  its  walls  being  broken  down,  and  its 
best  buildings  crumbling  into  ruins.     It  has  seven  gates, 
tind  the  castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  a  small  artilieial 
island  in    the  Tigris,     .Strei'ts    narrow    and    Irregul.ir. 
Houses  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  plastered  briek, 
witli  vaulted  niofs  and  ceilings,  surruimded  by  flat  ter- 
races,    'ihe  mosijues,  of  which  there  are  several  that 
ijossess  coiisideralile  beauty,  the  cofl'ee-houses,  khans, 
liuniinunis,  and  bazaars,  are  handsomer  than   in  most 
I  Tnrkisii  towns,  and  tlie  market  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
I  visions   from    Kurdistan.      'I'iie   (ireek   (L'liristians    liave 
j  nine  chnrclies,  and  there  isa  Doniinican  convent,     i'lie 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city  are,  a  college,  the  tomb 
of    Kheikli   Aildiil  Casslni.  and    the   remains  of  a  line 
I  mosipic.  tiie  minaret  of  wliicli  was  built  by  Nmireililin, 
sultan  of  Damascus.     West  of  the   Tigris, "the  environs 
i  are  wholly  uiici,ltivat»d  ;   and  (liis  circumttance,  com- 
I  billed  witli  the  great  extent  of  the  ceinelery  close  under 

the  walls,  gives  it  a  gloomy  and  inelaiicholy  aspect. 
I  .Mosul  is  under  tlie  separate  jurisiliction  of  a  pailia  of 
two  tails  :  it  formerly  had  a  laree  caravan  trade  with  all 
pats  of  Asie,  but  has  lust  niucli  of  its  commercial  im- 
poitanee  ;  it  still,  however,  carries  on  a  trilling  trade  with 
I  llagdail  anil  Asia-Minor  ;  to  the  former  of  wliich  it  sends, 
on  rails  down  the  Tigris,  gall-nuts  and  copper,  from 
Kurdistan  and  .Armenia,  receiving  in  return  Indian 
conimodities,  allerwanls  forwardcil  to  Diari.ekr,  Orfaii 
'Tuk.it,  .Meppo.  &c.  Its  only  mamifactnre  is  liiat  of 
coarse  blue  cotton  cloths,  iisi'd  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
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mated  at  nearly  :(isi  m,.  lor  aboul  li.ilf  of  v  liieii  il  Is 
liaiigable  Its  a>eriig>'  liri  .iiltli  Is  about  ITlijardsj  lit 
menu  depth  <i  fl.,  and  it>  ordinarv  rate  ol  i  iirreiil  alHiiit 
l|  111,  an  hour.  Its  principal  allliieiils  are  the  Madon, 
Meurllie.,Scllle,  Sarre,  and  Sure;  Tphial,  TiMil,  Mel«. 
Tliloniille,  Treses,  Traiiliai  li,  and  I'oblenI/  are  on  its 
Iwiiks.  Tlie  >iirroiiiiiilog  cotinli)  iisnbjict  lo  Its  Innn. 
daliont,  Willi  ti  do  miicli  ilumiige  i  but  It  is  of  lionii*nse 
utility  at  a  (baiinel  of  liiti'toiil  mnooiinli  alli'ii.  Urve 
qiiaolitii's  of  IIoiIh'I.  slale*.  coal,  ctianoal,  liramiy,  sab, 
poi'nh  I'ak  liark  glass  nod  earllienware,  and  wine  iN'Ing 
lent  III  II  III  Ihe  llliine  I  Itiil.  U^ug.  ;  Sihrribrr't  limdf 
(tm  Khin.  \i-  i 

MOST  \ll,  n  loniiof  l{uro|N'an  Tlllkey,  p.ich,  ItuiiiU, 


lie  liimale  is  proverbially  healthy,  liie  average  temp, 
of  Slimmer  not  I'xceediiig  liii  Tahr, ;  but  in  spring,  diir. 
ing  the  floods  of  Ihe  'Tigris,  I'pidemics  are  common, 
though  not  otteii  fatal.  Seveial  sulphur  springs  are 
loiinil  wllliin  a  short  distance  of  the  loun,  and  are  iniicii 
resorted  lo  for  ciitaneniis  diseases.  'The  geologii  al  torm- 
alioii  111  its  inimediale  vicinity  consists,  aeiording  to 
Aiiisnortli,  ol  tolid  lieds  of  icassive,  compait.  and 
granular  calcareous  gypsiini,  arranged  in  liorDionlai 
strata,  not  fosaliileroiis,'  of  a  bluisli  while  colour,  and 
extensively  ipiarriiil  as  marlile.  .Superiiiinosed  on  tlie 
gypsum  Is  a  tliln  lorniallon  of  a  frialiie  limestiuie, 
alaiinidiiig  In  ahells,  and  lorinlng  the  common  biiildirg 
stone  of  .Mosul,  at  it  probahly  also  tornii'd  that  of  liie 
ancient  Nineieh,     ikiiiiiiii  ;  see  also  NiNhViii  ) 

MOII.INS,  a  toaii  ot  Trance,  call.  dep.  Allier.  on 
the  river  of  thai  n.ime.  which  is  here  eroSM'tl  by  a  ban.l- 
■oine  stone  bridge  ol  13  arches.  In  a  lertile  plain,  l.'i'.i  in, 
M,S,i:,  Pari.;  lat  l(i"  .'14'  4"  N,.  long,  3^  -iif  14"  T. 
Pop.,  in  IKWi.  Il..''>(l'2,  .Streets  narrow  and  iiregiil.ir.  but 
clean  and  weil-paveil  ;  houses  ihlefly  of  briek,  but  a  lew 
also  of  stoii",  espei  inliy  In  the  prim  ipai  avenue,  the  nie 
ill  I'liim  II  has  3  pulillc  sipiares,  thai  of  tlie  Aliier 
beliiii  by  far  the  largest  and  best  built  It  Is  hi  ii  sup. 
|>ll|.iiultb  Hater  from  numeriiiis  funiitaiiia.  Tlie  i  liief 
piilillc  edillces  arelbe  I  linrchei  of  Notre. Danie  and  the 
Visitalloti,  llie  rojal  illege,  e>ti,lill>bed  In  the  su|i- 
pressed  conveiil  of  tlie  latter,  Ihe  lo»n-hall,  liolei  of 
.Sl.Cyr.  and  a  reeenliy  erected  hall  of  justice.  II  liai 
also  i  JMrge  hospitals,  liarriwks,  a  public  library  Willi 
2<l.iMili  vols  ,  a  museum  of  natural  liislory,  and  a  sniall 
theatre,  .Several  fltie  walks  run  In  dllh'rinl  illiectloiis 
out  ol  tbeliiwiit  and  in  the  nelghlHUirhiMHl  aie  exteti- 
site  vineyards,  anil  iniillH'rry'platitullons  for  breeilliig 
sllk-worins.  Coal  and  llniesloiie  are  wroiiglil  at  a  slioit 
distance  (r  nn  the  town,  and  are  artslet  of  coiisideralile 
tr,)ile.  Miiulins  is  the  seat  of  a  triliunal  of  (irlinary  jii- 
risdlcliim  and  commene,  a  chainlM'r  ot  inamitarliires, 
and  a  sim  lely  ol  agrlcullnre,  silence.,  and  ails:  II  has  a 
laige  n.aiiuliuture  of  cutlery,  espei  Ully  si  Issars,  whli  li 
aie  lilf  Illy  estm  nu'd,  and  smaller  rstablislniienls  for 
inaking  coarse  iiitlnn  and  Mnoiien  fdirlcs,  halienlashetr. 
and  lials,  with  ■team  corn-mills,  gUsshonsei,  and  '  in- 
yards.  It  has  a  consiilernble  Iriule  In  corn,  Hlie,  ilk. 
IIiiiInt,  ri<ai,  and  cattle,  clilelly  with  ttrii'ans,  li>  the 
Loire  natlgatiiiii  i  but  also  witli  llourges,  Mavon,  ^l 
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MOUNT-SORREL. 

Moulins,  which  existed  as  a  town  so  early  as  the  1 1th 
century,  became  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon, 
in  13li«.  A  famous  assembly  convoked  here  in  IRW^ 
by  Catherine  de  Medici,  was  followed  by  the  long  and 
sanguiiiarv  war  of  the  league.     ({hiei>,  art.  Allhr,  ffc.) 

MOUNT  SOUIIEI.  (properly,  iluunt  Soar-hill),  a 
market -town  of  England,  in  E.  (ioscotc  bund.,  co. 
Leicester,  pars,  of  liothley  and  Barrow,  upon- Soar. 
Pop.  of  township,  in  1H3I,  l,(ioa.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  situated  close  to  a  steep  craggy  hill  of  red 
granite,  wldch  rises  immediately  from  the  Soar.  On 
its  highest  point  there  formerly  stood  a  fortress,  which, 
being  taken  by  Henry  III.,  w;is  soon  after  entirely  de- 
molished. The  town,  built  along  the  great  road  between 
London  and  Nottingham,  consists  chielly  of  houses  con^ 
structed  of  granite:  the  principal  buildings  are,  the 
town-hall  (In  which  the  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are 
held),  a  church,  subordinate  to  that  of  Barrow,  and  three 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

Mount-Sorrel  has  some  share  in  the  hosiery  trade  of 
Leicester  ;  and  it  h.is  derived  much  benefit  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Great-North-road;  but  this  advantage  it  is 
likely  to  lose,  from  the  recent  opening  of  the  Midland 
("ountles  Railway.     Markets  on  Monday. 

MOUUZOUK.    .SV?  IK7,7.AN,  I.HSfi. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  K.Africa,  cap. 
of  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Portugiu-se,  lat.  11°  iV  S., 
long.  40"  45'  E.  Poii.  ;),(tn(l  V  It  stands  on  a  crescent- 
shaped  island  of  coral,  very  low  and  narrow,  anil  scarcely 
\\  m.  In  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The  fort,  which  has  six 
bastions  and  eighty  cannon,  is  in  bad  repair :  the  city 
comprises  a  large  square,  and  several  narrow,  dirty 
streets  lined  with  lofty  houses  fast  falling  to  decay. 
The  governor's  palace  Is  an  extensive  stone  hiiilding, 
with  a  Hat  lead  roof,  .ind  a  B<iuare  court  in  Its  centre. 
Three  churches,  an  old  town  liall,  and  hospital,  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  Illack-toun.at  its  S.  extre- 
mity, is  wliollv  inhabited  l>y  negroes,  and  consists  of 
baniboo  and  osier  huts. 

The  •idminlstrntion  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  the 
governor,  aided  by  a  council  comprising  the  bishop,  the 
commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  chief  civil  minister; 
b'll  it  is  extremely  ciirriipl,  and  nearly  all  the  fuiution- 
nries,  both  civil  and  military,  are  criniin<ils  exiled  frmn 
Portugal.  Kxriusive  of  about  .'idll  Portiigin»e  and 
Creiih'S,  the  pop.  consists  of  free  hl.ncks  and  slaves,  with 
ahont  H(K)  Arabs  and  Banyans,  chlcHy  engaged  in  (letty 
Iraih'  and  hniulicrat>.  The  Irregular  lile  led  by  the 
F.iiropeans.  and  the  general  insalulititj  of  the  climate, 
prevent  any  iiurease  in  the  white  pop. ;  and.  at  an 
average,  of  KKl  soldiers?  only  survive  a  residenie  of  (he 
years.  The  inral  population  Is  in  the  most  ilegnuled 
state;  and,  although  the  soil  be  naturally  rii  h  and 
pniiluclive,  the  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
I  Iher  articles  of  commerce  Is  wholly  nculected.  like, 
tnilh't,  ami  manioc,  are  r.ilsed  almost  without  labour  : 
I'liniisjilng,  with  cocoa  nuts,  almost  the  entire  liiiidof  t>  •.. 
slaves.  The  roininerce  of  Muzaniliiipie  has  greatly  ^\v- 
rri'ascil,  in  coiisi'iiuencc  »i  our  exertions  to  suppress  the 
trufili'  In  slaves  :  liut,  though  minh  oiii.niished,  tin-  trade 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  both  with 
Brazil  and  Arahla.  These  itlaves,  who  are  chiefiy  of  the 
MIIm'  ol  Moniores,  and  hroiight  from  the  centre  of  the 
( iiiilini'iit,  a  dl-tanre  of  in  or  4.^  days  from  ilie  colony,  are 
priHUred  from  the  native  inerchaiita  In  I'M'hange  for 
^.ilt,  shclU,  tobacco,  co.irse  cloths,  &c.;  gooi's  costing 
.uiont  '1  iloll.iis  will  liriiig  in,  as  the  case  nia)'  he,  either  a 
sl.ive,  ot  an  ele|ihaiit's  tusk,  wiighiiig  froiii  lill  to  Hlllhs. 
of  ivory  :  lilp|io|iotainos' lusks,  gold  diist,<  olniiibn-riiot, 
giiiiir.uid  ami"  r.  are  the  other  chief  exports  ;  the  Im- 
I'lirts  comiirlsc  lea  sugar  cofDi',  cotton  and  woollen 
(lotlx,  Willi  otiiir  ai  tides  Ircmi  Dill,  nemauii.  and  (loa. 
A  duty  of  lli^  crusadoes  in  levH-<l  on  evin'y  slave  ex- 
I'liitiil :  nil  other  hii|Mirl>  and  exports  are  free  oldnty. 

Mo/amhl<)ni>  was  Itrst  visitcl  by  Vasro  do  tjama  in 
I  !'"<  ;  and  In  l.'itH)  Alhnipieniue  iniule  it  the  centre  ol  the 
rnriiigiiese  pussesstons  in  this  (wrt  of  the  world,  and 
itie  seat  of  tlie  \ Iceroy  of  the  .M'rican  colonies.  WIiimi 
IIh'  I'oiliigiiese  lost  their  Indian  posM'ssiiins  at  the  roni- 
iiii  iicement  of  the  I7lh  ci'iitiiry.  MoiainhKpie  Iw-gan  to 
il' I  line,  and  has  I'ver  since  hecii  in  a  laiignishing  state. 

I  III-  teiitlory,  however,  still  extends  Irom  <'.  I)i'lgadi> 
i>"rih»aril  to  Dehigoa  Hay  siMitliwarn.  having  a  length  of 
riii.t  evceeilnig  I.IMlin,  and  comprising,  liesldei  the 
<  i|i  ,  Ihe  seveial   settlements  ol    ll)o,  Pomtia.  I  ooihe'i.i, 

MokaniliA,  anil  Ijnlllniane  I'll.'  ihaiinel  lH't»eeii  the  I',. 
I  '<  id  of  .\rrlca  aiiil  .Madagascar  is  called  the  Motdmbli|Ue 
I  h.iiiiiel.     l/iiltii'i  4)inii.  I   'iirt-HH.  \c.l 

M I  1 1 1 . 1 1 A  I '  S  K  \ ,  a  low  n  of  t  he  I'riisslan  ilom ,,  prov . 

"•uoiiy,  leg.   Eriurt,  cap.  clrc,  on  the   I'nslrtit,  *'iii. 

N  VV    I'rfurt.     Pop.,  with  Its  subiirhs.  In  Klii,  I'j.li.Mi. 

I  lliiglmui  )     it  Is  siirroimdetl  hv  n  high  wall,  flanked 

with  timers,  anil  environed  hy  nditcli  ;  has  an  antli|iiateil 

s|'l"  ai  inci',  •evcral   I  iitheran  churches,  a  gyinnasliim. 

1  li"s|iii,ili,  and  an  '•t|ihaii  nvlioii  :  and  Is  tlie  se.it  it  a 

j'liliilil  court  fijr  tliu  li>»ii  iuid  ilrc.    It  lia(  iiuitillluc- 
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tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  carpels,  i^c. ;  with 
dyeing-houses,  fulling  and  oil  mills,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and 
dyeing  drugs.     (Von  Zerililx  ;  Bfrghaus.) 

MlILHAl'SKN,  or  MULHOl  SK.  a  town  of  France, 
dup.  Ilaut  lUiin,  cap.  cant,  on  the  111,  'i'2  m.  S.  Colmar, 
and  l(i  in.  N.W  Basle.  Po|i.,  in  ixafi,  ex.  com  ,  i;),7H!t; 
or  with  coin.,  Iti.Mi ;  exclusive  of  about  7,00(1  individual.s, 
who  come  daily  out  of  the  neighbouring  communes  to 
work  in  the  various  f.ictories.  It  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  the  new  town.  The  former,  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  III  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges),  though  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  has  tolerably  broad,  well-paved,  and 
clean  streets,  and  some  good  houses.  The  Protestant 
and  the  R.  Catholic  par.  churches,  the  synagogue, 
town-hall,  college,  arsenal,  and  hospital,  are  its  prin- 
cipal public  edifices.  In  one  of  its  squares  is  a  column 
erected  to  the  astronomer  Lambert,  born  here  in  I7VH. 
The  new  town,  which  extiiids.  on  the  S  E.  as  far  as  the 
canal  uniting  the  Itliine  and  Hlionc,  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  has  numerous  hiuiilMime  residences,  with  (he 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  the  exchange,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  \o.  j  it  has  also  a  cap.tcious  basin 
on  the  canal. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Mulhansen  had 
only  a  ni.inufactnrc  of  woollej.  cloths  ;  but  in  171.'' 
cotton  printing  w.is  introduced,  and  it  is  now  one  'd  the 
principal  scats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France. 
The  cotton  print-,  and  muslins  of  Mulhansen  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  second  only,  as  respects  the  perfec- 
tion and  variety  of  their  patterns,  to  tlie  silk  goods  of 
Lyons.  (Huti'rinn's  Hep.  on  Siriizirland,  |). 34.)  Tiio 
manufacturers  have,  in  many  instances,  branch  cst.i- 
bli.'liinents  in  other  parts  of  tiaut-llhin  and  in  the 
neighbouring  deps. ;  but  Ui.  Bou ring  states  th.it  many 
of  their  mills  and  factories  are  mortgaged  to  the  inhabs. 
of  liasle ;  and,  in  fact,  Switzerland  lurnishes  consider- 
able capital  to  the  manufacturers  ,if  Alsace,  (.fir  art. 
BHiN-HAiTln  this  work.)  lingo  says  that  about  one 
fifth  part  of  Its  cotton  goods  are  sent  out  of  France.  The 
workpeople  .ire  badly  c'othed,  dirty,  and  lodge  generally 
in  cellars,  or  other  comfortless  dwellings  ;  but  of  lato 
efi'orts  have  been  made,  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
manufacturers,  to  improve  the  Imlglngs  of  tin  work- 
peoide  in  their  employ.  Wages  are  good  :  cotton  printers 
of  the  (irsc  class  get  from  'H  fr.  to  3  Ir.  3(1  c.  a  day  ;  In. 
ferior  workman,  from  1  fr.  to  I?  fr.;  women,  an  average 
of  I  fr.  liOc.  ;  and  chihlren,  from  'J.'S  to  .'13  c.  a  day. 
Weavers  (men  and  women)  and  male  cotton  spinners 
get  from  I.I  fr.  to  3  fr.  a  day  ;  females  engaged  in  cotton 
spinning,  from  7.'i  c.  to  I  fr.  10  c. 

Intemperance  is  not  so  prevalent  here,  as  among  tho 
cotton  weavers  of  the  dip.  do  Nord  ;  and  .according  to 
Villernie,  the  proportion  of  ll,ogiticiate  children  is  but 
little  nbove  the  general  average  of  France. 

Till-  spinning  mills  at  Mulhansen  arc  not  In  a 
flourishing  conilition,  oiving.  'li  part,  to  their  being 
obliged  to  use  cotton  iniported  by  way  of  Havre  or  INIar- 
st  .lies.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  totally 
unalile  to  withstand  the  coniiietitiun  of  the  EngllMi'; 
and  since  Manchester  and  (ilasgow  cotton  twist  has 
been  admitted  iit  a  slight  duty,  as  low  as  No,  17(1 ,  they 
have  ceased  to  spin  any  high  iiuiiibers.  Woollen  cloths, 
hosiery,  straw  hats,  inoroci  o  leather,  and  beer,  are  the 
other  jirincipal  goods  made  at  .Mulhansen,  which  has 
also  a  brisk  trjule  in  iron,  tiaiilware,  and  agtituttnial 
produce,  llefore  the  Hiiroliition,  this  town  was  the 
cap.  of  a  small  ri'|iiil>lic  allied  in  Switieilaiid.  It  was 
annexed  to  France  il  l7!iN,  and  h.is  r.iliiilly  ini  reased 
since  |M:<(I.  {Iliiiio.nrl.  Iliiul-li/iin  i  lilurnn',  Tutiliiiu 
i/i'.<  Ituvncis,  i.  14— (lO.;  //uu'i  iNg'n  ami  Syuwnt't  ttc- 

IMllH,  jfC  ) 

MILL     .SVc  IIkiiriuks. 

MULLINtiAK,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
I^'inster,  CO,  Weslmeath.  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  thr 
llrosiia,  44  111.  VV.  bv  N.   Dublin.      I'op  IN'^i,  ;i,iis4  ; 

in  |H3I,  4,'.^i''>.  It  consist  >>  one  iirlnci;  ii  street,  run- 
ning E  and  W.,  with  s,  ral  dlviT|;ing  streets  and 
lanes.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  very  large  11.  Catholic 
chi. pel,  a  convent,  a  Presb>teriati  anil  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, a  l.irge  barrack,  and  the  prison,  ciMirt-lionse, 
and  inllrmarv  lor  the  CO.  Thungh  not  an  Ininrporated 
bor.it  sent  :i  iniiiis.  to  the  Irish  I..  otC.  till  the  I'liloii, 
when  it  wjis  ilistranclnsed.  It  h.is  two  schools,  p.irl'.y 
supported  liv  the  I'ibii  alioniU  Moan.,  one  .illendcd  by 
iliont  'J.'iO  iioys,  and  the  other  by  ,ibove  4i  (I  iilrls. 
(iiiirts  leet  and  liaron,  for  small  delits,  are  tiehl  every 
riinrsd.iy  :  and  a  conn  of  recoid.  uiih  JiirUdis'tlon  to 
the  aiiioiint  ol  |0(i/.  I'lie  asslms  for  the  co.  are  also 
lield  here  I  wKli  gineial  sessl,  ns  In  .Ian.,  April,  July, 
and  (let.  t  and  petty  session,  on  .Saturdays.  It  Is  n  cnii- 
slabtilary  ainl  revenue  police  stalion.  The  co.  prison, 
built  on  till  railliitliiK  (ihin,  cuntalns  llNi  cells  and  1.'^ 
other  rooms  tor  prisoners.  It  Is  i  large  mnrket-town  tor 
corn,  butter,  cattle,  and  iittirr  agilciiltural  iiriMline, 
liaviiig  an  easy  coiiimiiiiteation  bv  Ilie  rojal  tan.il, 
1  whiili  neatly  I'liclrt'lci  II,  with  l)til'liii  ou  tin  one  Imnd, 
A  «  ;i 
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ftml  till!  Shannon  on  the  other.  It  has  two  tanneries, 
and  a  brewery.  Markets  on  Thursdays  j  fairs,  inferior 
only  to  those  of  nallinasloe,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on 
April  ().,  July  4.,  Aug.  29.,  and  Nov.  II.,  the  last  chiefly 
for  horses.  Post-olHce  revenue,  in  1830,  872/. :  in  1836, 
1,021/. 

MUNICH  (fJerm.  Mlinchen).  a  city  of  S.  Germany, 
tlic>  cap.  of  llnvarin,  hiplily  interesting  on  account  of  Its 
rolU'CtioMsof  the  linn  arts,  on  the  laar,  crossed  here  hy 
3  bridges,  about  221)  ni.  W.  Vienna,  and  118  ni.  H  S.K. 
Stuttgard  :  lat.  48^  8'  20"  N.,  long.  11*^  31'  30"  K.   Pop., 
In  1840,  UH),."),;",  imi.  military.      The  city  stands  in  the 
midst    of  a  plain,  whii'li   is  neither  fertil"   nor  pictu- 
resque, hut  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  i;urope,  being 
nearly  l.lidO  It.  above  the  ^ea.      In  the  last  cent\iry  it 
was  only  a  second-rate  fnrtitied  town,  with  castellated 
gates,  and  quaint  aiuient-looking  houses  ;  but  since  the 
beginnint,'   of    the  prcs.'iu    ciiitury,    new   <|uartei-8   and 
suburbs    have   so   far  extended    tliemselvi's  beyond  the 
walls,  that  the  buildings  now  occuoy  nearlv  double  the 
extent  of  the  old  town.     "  Mnnii  h,  '  says  the  author  of 
Oernianv  and  the  Germans,  "  has  kept  pace  even  with 
Vienna  In  the  march  of  motlern  improvement.     This  is 
every  where  visible  ;  for  we  see  new  and  splendid  streets 
extending  in  all  directions,  line  palaces  and  public  edi- 
(ices,  Tnany  of  them  magniflcent,  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive pleasure-grounds  with   line   walks  and  drives:    in 
short,  every  object  shows  that  it  is  flourishing  beneath 
the  sunshine  of  |ie,iee.     Indeed,  next  to  Berlin,  Munich 
is  the  third  city  in  the  tJernianu' empire  ;   lor  though 
Dresden,  from  its  beautiful  localllies.  is  more  captivating, 
yet  this  Is  thi'  more  striking:   ildd  lo  which,  the  one  is 
tlull  ,'iud  statlon:iry,  while  the  other  is  livi  ly.  attriictive. 
.anil  continually  adv.ancing  In  prosperity."  (ll.31!l.)     It 
has,  however,  an  nnliiilshed  ajipearance,  in  coiisequence 
t)f  the  open   spaces  that  intervene  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  numerous  edilices,   many  of  which  ar<'  still 
in<oniplete.     The  old  town  ccanprlses  numerous  streets, 
diverging   from    a    common   C(  ntral    square,   called  the 
Ilaupi-platx.   and   running   towards    the    walls,   which 
form  round  it  a  species  ol  irregular  circle.     A  hirge  and 
bro.id  street  runs  frcnn  N.W.  to  .S.K..  called  in  dillerent 
parts,  the  S'l'ti/ittrtsm  Strassf,  Ktii0ngrr  StrttsXi'^  .tiid  the 
7'A«/.   The  Sinitlingin  f^lrassc  is  anotner  leading  avenue, 
and  two  inirrow  lanes,  one  ot  whii'h  passes  through  Mux.- 
losriih's-iiliilx.  one  of  the  flnest  squares  In  I'.uriqie.  lead 
lo  a  line  siilnirban  line  of  streets.    The  Luilwin'x  striisa,', 
Kiiil'spldtx  and  .Vrt.r»H(//i(i»'j-/'/(j/;  skirt  tl.'  town  on  its 
W.  and  N.  sides.    The  dirterent  public  edilices  tliat  lorm 
the  principal  glory  of  Muiiiih  are  liilefly  on  Its  N.  side. 
Mere,  also,  is  the  ('i/K</i>i<'H-/rf«(-.,  in  the  centre  nl  hIiIcIi 
is  an  olielisk,  lOoft.  high,  formed  partly  out  ol  caiincin 
takcMi  by  the  Kavarians  in  llie  late  war.     .An  eii'iestrlan 
elalne  of  the  elector  Max.  I.,  by  Thorwaldsi  ii,  liecorates 
tt\c  ll'illiUI/nifiii-iitiilx.       The"  dihedral,   a  large  lirick 
pile,  eri-rted   at    the  close   of   the   l.Mli  century,   has  2 
lowers,  IWS  it.   IiIkIi,  and  a  hue  loonnmenl  ol    tin'  em- 
poror  I.ouls  of  Havan.i.      I  he  chunii  of  the  Thealliies 
(so  calleil  from  taralla.  Bishop  of  Theate,  the  founiler  of 
the  order)  Is  a  l.irge  sli  urture  in  the   llall'Ui  style,  nith 
MciMitral  ilmne  blanked  by2to«ei».    The  ,lesiilt'»  church, 
built  at  Ihe  enil  of  thi'  Hith  century.  Is  remarkable  tor 
its  widi'  rool  unsiipporli'il  by  pillars,  as  well  .is  fur  2  line 
IMirtlroes    of   in.arlih*,   which    lorni  its  grand    I'litrance  : 
il  is  2'<lift    in  length,  and  14  It.  v.  hie  ;    has  II  altars  imd 
a  nnhleorg.ni,  with  sever.il  monuiiieots,  one  nf  which,  by 
'i'horvvaldsen,  to  the  mcmorv  of  I'lliice  ICiigene  Heau- 
liarools,   son  111  law  of  Napolei>n,  is   one  nf  the  llnest 
wniks  iif  Its  kind.     The  (hiircli  ol  .s>t.  I.oiiis,  in  the  l.nd- 
V  Ig's-strasse,  a  brick  biiihllog  faced  with  marljle.  In  the 
Hyiantlne  (i.ilhlc  stjie,  has  2  Iohits.  220  ft    .above  the 
liasenii'iit.  and    the'n.ne    l«    2iilt.  in   hn 'th.       The 
ilrtiich  of    All  Saiiils.  recenlly   liiiished.  has  some  Hie- 
carvings  and  liesici-pni?itlnga ;  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
»»iili  lewer  preleiisliiiis  lo  architectural  hcMiilv  than  those 
iK'forii  mentioni  il    Then-  are  several  other  ihuri  lies,  aiel 
•2  have  \er)  Utelv  bei  n  opi'iieil  111  the  suburbs,  b  >th  nil  a 
hirue  scale,  ami  tustifnlly  ornaineoted  v>ith  pii' ores  and 

Iiatntoil  glAss  ulnduwi.  .V  Protestant  t  hiircli,  recently 
iiiilt,  has  tt  lofty  o|Mii  tower,  ami  U  n  lehrated  hir  .i  re- 
liurkahly  llne-t<>neil  oig.m.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
outside  the  .'s.  gate,  and  is  of  vast  extent :  npeii  .dike  lo 
Protestants  and  CiiIIi'iIk's.  Sot  far  tri>iii  it  l>  lh(<(ieneral 
Hospital,  a  large  buililing  havi  g  aci-i>miiind.illoii  lor 
nearly  mhi  p.ilh  ols.  Tin-  (loyal  Palace,  i.r  k  iniHt-nm- 
f/,n:.  consists  nl  an  older  p.irl,  lioill  In  the  IHili  lentiiry, 
mill  eoinprisliig  I  irregular  oairt  yards,  as  wel'  as  «  moro 
IniMtrrii  part,  (ailed  S'*'Hhitu,  pfoined  on  ttie  model  ol 
the  Pllti  Palai  e  ,il  I'lorenO'.  and  fitted  up  in  the  iimsi 
•uinptiiuos  slile.  ilioiigh  ii'.t  )i  I  >oiniilete,i  The  «|Mir|. 
nieiils  alreadv  lliilshesl  nie  In  tin  style  ot  those  smm  In 
Ponifieli.  .1101  MMui'tise  notiieroiu  Iri-seo  and  (•iicnmsUc 
ualntlngs,  b.is-rcllels.  richly  cnr<  e<l  i  oriiUes,  Nc.  At  (he 
nwk   id   tb>'   imlace   Is    the    H-ltinrlru,   a    largo  square 

iiUnlpd  spaie,  siirroondt  d  Im  4rea<l«-s.  tviih  (iilci.  sliops, 
kr..  ipit  tiiilikn  thoM'  oftlie  f'alau  lloval  In  Pahs,  the  V.. 
tlilc  bOiiK  uicu|iU'U  by  bAifitvhs.    (.uUUccl-.U  wiiii  ttiv 


Uufgarlen  eastward,  is  a  kind  of  park,  called  the  En- 
glish (larden.  The  new  buildings  of  the  pal.acu  face 
Max.- Joseph's  Square,  on  another  side  of  which  is  the 
oiwra-house,  opened  about  14  years  ago,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  theatres  In  Germany  ;  it  is  fitted 
to  hold  about  'i,f<W)  spectators,  and  is  eqiialled,  as  re- 
spects its  performances,  only  hy  those  of  il.ondon,  Na- 
ples, and  Milan.  Opposite  the  palace,  in  the  same 
square,  is  the  new  post.otHce,  copied  from  that  of  Home, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  late  king,  Max. 
Joseph  I.,  by  Kauch  of  Berlin. 

The  great  glory  of  Munich,  however,  consists  iu  its  fine 
galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  called  respectively 
the  Pinacut/iiVii  (from  T/ya{,  a  picture,  and  .^iicii,  arepc  si- 
tory),  and  the  Glyptolhecn  (from  yXmrrn,  a  carving,  and 
.9-i)»^,  a  repository).  Theflrstof  these.in  the  Daicr  Strasse, 
is  in  the  Palladian  style,  with  2  wings,  and  has  a  front 
.'lOO  ft,  in  length  :  the  public  entrance  is  at  the  K,  end, 
the  cnrridor    is    adorned  with    allegorical    frescoes   in 
compartments  ;  and  the  collection,  which,  for  specimens 
of  the  h'lemish  and  Dutch  schools,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in   the  world,  oc  i.p'.es    7  splendid    halls    and    23  ad- 
joining cabinets  on  the  first  Hour,  the  basement  story 
being  devoted  lO  the  reception  of  drawings,  enamels, 
mosaics,    \'c.      The  collection   of   drawings  comprises 
about  ;i,000,   including  .'»  hy  llapliajl,  30  by  l''ra  llar- 
tolonico,  and  several  by  Itemhrandt,  Albert  Durer,  and 
other  Dutch  and  (ierman  artists.     The  paintings  .arc 
limited  to  l.-i(K),  and  consist  ofthccAi/»-rf'«'«i/ri' from  the 
king's  collections,  including  the  galleries  of  Dusseldorf, 
Mannheim,  Deux- Pouts,  .Sclileisheim,  and  other  galleries. 
J'wo  of  the  aparlmentsa.-e  devoted  to  the  German  school, 
and  include  the  rlili'  of  the  lioisseree  gallery,  purchased 
in  1827  tor  37.'>,'Klb  florins,  comprising  specimens  by  Al- 
bert Duier,  J.  Mill  Eyck,  Schoreel,  Hans  Ifemling,  \'c. 
Three  of  the  rooms  ciMitain  pictures  of  the  Klemish  and 
Dutih  masters^,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  '■  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,"  "  Kail  of  the  Damned,"  and  other 
splendid  works  of  Hubens  ;  the  "  Village  lYte  "  of  Te- 
iiiers;   the  "  Musical    Partv,"  by  Netcher  ;    the  "  (iirl 
with  the  Pitcher"  and  "  I'he  Mountebank. "  by  Gerard 
Dow;   "   The  Wise  and  I'liollsh  Virgins,"  by  Schalken, 
besides  numerous  highly-coloured  works  of  Vaiiderwerf 
and  Kemhraiuit,  with  \arioiis  portraits  of  \'andyck.    The 
specimens  of  the  Italian  school,  comprised  iu  two  apart- 
ments, bear  no  comparison  with  the  Invaluable  pictures 
just  mentioned  ;  but  there  :ire  a  lew  line  works  hy  lla- 
phacl,  Guichi,  Titian,    Domenichlno,   Annihal   I'arracI, 
and  Carlo  Maratti.  lielonging  tullie  Spanish  school,  also, 
limy  he  noticed   '  The  lleggars"  of  .Murillo,  several  works 
'irKspagiiolettii,.iiid  some  portraits  hy  Velasquer.,    There 
are  also  a  few  paintings  of  the  Kngllsh  school,  and  among 
them  Is  thi'  well  known  "  lle;;ding  of  Ihe  Will,"  by  Sir  1). 
Wilkie.    Tin:  ( .lyplotheca  In  the  Kiiings-platz  is  a  liiaste 
and  elegant  strucliiie.  in  the  Ionic  st)le.  erecti'd  like  the 
1,'ist  by  Ihe  Itaroii  von  Klcii/e.  and  has  a  noble  central  pnr- 
lico.  the  sides  beliigadoi  iied  u  Ith  statues  In  niches.      The 
coHectioii  is  distributed  in  12  riMiiiis,  each  of  which  is  de- 
voted t'l  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  art,  and  decorated  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  coiiteiils.      The  walls  are  of  scagliola- 
work,  the  floors  of  niaihle,  and  the  ceilings  richly  adorned 
111  Iresioaod  stuceu  work.    The  marbles  Irom  the  leiiiple 
of  .Inpiti  r    raiihellenlus,   in    I'.gina,   purchased    by   the 
preseiii  king  lor  lii.liIKi  sequins,  occupy  an  entire  room, 
and  IK'  parlleiilarly  valuable,  from  their  being  the  only 
extant   speiiinens   of  the    Kglnelaii   sriiool  of  statii.iry. 
The   lUoiieiis,  however.  Is  said  lo  he  "  the  gem  ot  the 
collection,"  and  one  ol  the  flnest  existing  specimens  of 
aneli'iit  art.      The  lloni.in  hall  f.ir  surpasses  the  rest  in 
the  stileiidour  of  Its  ili  >  oratiiiiis  ;  hut  the  wiirks  that  it 
contHlns  are  said  to  liehmg  r.ilher  to  the  deiilning  sla],'e 
iif  the  :uts.      The  li.ill  ol  io<»lern  sculpture  has,  .iiiinng 
oilier  works,  the  I'm  is  and  \  ■  oiis  of  (annva,  ropied  lioio 
that   at    Morenee  ^    the  Adonis  of  'i'liorwaldscn,  aial  a 
host  of  the  king  by  the  laine  aillst. 

The  I. einhleiiberg  gallery,  lorined  by  the  late  Prime 
l'iij:eiie  Meauhariiiiis  coiiiprises  a  cholie,  though  imt 
very  exiei'sive  ciillection.  Iiii  biding,  anii'iig  iither(7(,y« 
ii'iium,  Miirlllo's  laiooiisVirgliiand  I'hilil,  with  sevrr.il 
ciiliinet  pirtiires,  by  Itaphael,  Vamlyck,  Keiiihraiidt,  mikI 
VelawjucA,  with  nuiiii'tous  works  of  iiiodcrit  f  reucli 
aitlsls,  and  a  few  si  iilptnres  liy  (anova.  The  presiiit 
king  of  lt.ivaria  Is  ■  eriaiiily  a  liberal,  hihI  perhaps,  ilsu.  ii 
Jodiiioiis  patron  ol  art;  and  nouhire  Is  the  mniliin 
German  siIi'miI  iM  painllng  to  be  sei  n  to  gieater  aili  .ii 
lagi'  than  in  Muniili.  Iseveral  aillsts  ate  kept  in  lln' 
king's  empio) .  and  an  Aciideniy  il  Arts  has  a  irhiiiiMl 
exhibition,  suppnrfeil  by  gmiTtimeot,  with  salaried  pni- 
lessors  and  peiiBioni><l  sliidenls.  I  his  exliiblllon  is  in. 
eouraged  and,  in  part,  iiip|iortt<d  by  a  siaiely  hIiiiIi 
devotes  .iniiiiaily  alxiiit  H.lHiii  fl.  In  the  piircliuse  of  iim- 
dern  pii  lures.  Munich  «a'  the  hirth-plaiv  of  .leum' 
feldcr.  the  I'lventor  ol  lltliograiih}  ;  and  it  Ims  many 
■  nitneiil  prolessors  ol  that  ait,  won  haie  IrHlislern  d  i  i 
stoni'  some  lit  the  most  lelebrated  works  ol  the  I'liii- 
col  III  ea  aiidlilyplothei'ii 
'i'hi'  lJiii\t;itil)  ol  Muiiiili,  urlgiiiiillji  futiuiliil  ul  Iu- 
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MUNNEEPOOR. 

goldstndt  In  1472,  and  removed  thither  in  1820,  is  the 
principal  school  of  learning  in  Bavaria.  It  comprises  20 
professors  of  four  dilTerent  faculties,  with  1,300  students, 
almost  exclusively  Bavarians,  besides  a  llbrnrv  of  about 
160,000  vols.  Pliilologlcal  and  theological  seminaries,  as 
well  as  two  gymnasiums,  are  attached  to  the  uiiiver.sity ; 
and  the  town  has  polytechnic,  central,  and  subscription 
schools.  But  however  high  the  celebrltv  of  Munich  as 
respects  music  and  the  line  arts,  the  censorship  of  the 
press  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  literature,  and  to  all 
the  higher  branches  of  pbllosophy.  The  royal  library, 
lately  removed  to  a  noble  huildmg  of  great  length,  and  3 
stories  in  height,  is  equalled  onlv  by  that  of  Paris,  the 
best  authorities  estimating  its  contents  at  .M0,000  printed 
books  and  10,(100  MS.S.  The  reading-room  Is  open  for 
live  hours  during  three  days  of  the  week  ;  hut  the  books 
may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  building.  The  collec- 
tion of  engravings  .imoiints  to  3'  0,000 ;  and  there  are 
about  10,000  Greek  and  Unman  coins.  The  museum  of 
n.itur.il  history  Is  small  and  iioor,  containing  but  few 
specimens  of  foreign  plants  or  animals ;  and  the  Bra- 
zill.tn  collection,  made  by  Splx  and  Martins  during  their 
travels  in  S.  America,  though  originally  good  and  well 
selected,  has  been  so  much  neglected  as  to  be  unworthy 
<if  notice.  Munich  has  no  very  important  manufactures, 
but  comprises  establlslmients  for  bronze  casting.  Iron- 
works, sugar-relincrles,  silk-throwing  mills,  and  tobacco 
maiiufactoiles.  Us  telescopes  arc  highly  celebrated,  and 
its  porcelain  is  exported,  like  that  of  Uresden,  to  dii- 
fereiit  parts  of  Kuroiw.  The  last  branch  of  industry  Is 
under  royal  patronage,  and  is  carried  on  In  a  large  esta- 
blishment  at  Nympnenberg,  about  3  m.  distant,  where 
also  Is  a  handsome  palace  of  the  king,  with  parks, 
menageries,  &c.,  completed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Munich  owes  its  present  distinguished  position,  as  the 
Athens  of  S.  Germany,  |irincipally  to  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  is  very 
diiublful,  however,  whether  he  deserves  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  praise  that  has  been  lavlsheu  upon  him  on 
this  account.  On  the  contrary,  those  wlio  are  best  ac- 
niiainted  with  Bavaria  attirm  that  the  embellishment  of 
the  capital  has  been  effected  at  the  espense  and  Injury  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  vast  sums  lavished 
ml  liiiililings  and  pictures  would  have  been  far  better  ex- 
I'dided  on  the  imiirovemeut  of  roads,  and  such  like  jiubllc 
works. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Munich  alx)nnd  in  taverns 
and  gardens,  which  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  miildle 
classes.  Beer  is  the  favourite  beverage,  and  walties  are 
iliiiced  for  li  or  H  hours,  without  liitermiision.  Tlie 
licer-hoiises  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  beer  is  drunk 
ill  ioinieiise  i|ii.iiitities.  .Some  of  the  breweries  are  upon 
a  vi'iy  large  scale.     (.Src  Bavakia,  I.  :iO!l.) 

'1  he  iiiliabs.  are  likewise  !'ond  of  good  cheer  in  other 
respects,  eating  and  drinking  constituting  with  them  the 
chief  hiisiiiess  of  life.  The  morals  of  the  liihabs.  are 
iilleged  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and,  according  to  the  go- 
\cninieiit  returns  of  Is.'M,  there  were  In  that  year  l,2i(l  iia- 
lural,  .01(1  (Oily  I, :i3(l  legitimate  children.  These  returns. 
liiuveviT,  ari'  probalilv  but  little  to  he  depended  on  .  and 
tlie  prohaliility  is  that  Munich  is  nearly,  in  this  res|iect,on 
.1  level  with  the  other  caps,  of  (iermany.  where  large  gar- 
iImmis  are  kept.  .Seven  neivsnapers  and  magazines  are 
piihli»hed  ill  Munich,  scinie  <iaiiy,  one  or  two  weekly. 
Mini  the  rest  at  loiiner  Intervals;  besidi'S  which  several 
Imriiry  liiilis  and  re.idiiig.rii"m>  are  csLihllshed  In  the 
i,y.     It    has   also  a  yearly    IVstUal   ( /'oM.v./.-.vO  In  the 

Illy  p.irt  of  Oitoliei,  e^tahli>h^■ll  by  the  prcMiit  k  ng 
t.r  the  piirnose  of  ('iieiiiii-.iving  a.-riniltiire,  rret|iieiite:l 
liy  finners  i.iil  peasants,  wlin  bring  with  them  the  li'nst 
.{'.Tiiiieiis  ot  c'ltlle  In  i'Oiii|ii'tltloii  for  pii/.is  nllered  liy 
i:  veriimi'iit.  I'oney  races  and  sliooiiiiu  iiiaidii's  taKi' 
|l.ue  at  tills  lair;  and  a  high  sIojiIiik  bank,  ruiiiiing 
.  I  iiig  the  meadow  in  wiikii  it  is  Iniil  is  cut,  liitojuti  ps, 
II,''  a  lI'Miiaii  ainpliillie.itre,  coiiiiiiandiiig  an  excellent 
\  I.  \i  oi  the  w  liole  r,ci'lie. 

Moiilch  wa.s  founded  by  llriirv,  lluke  oi  .Saxony  iMid 
ll.ii.tria.  In  '.Ki'i,  on  a  site  iMlongiog  to  llie  moiiKs  <  f 
Si  liill'i'lar,  Iroiii  whom  It  lake^  its  name.  (Mho  IV. 
nil  In  led  It  u  itii  walls  In  1 1.%7,  and  ill  Ili:i2  it  surrendered 
I'l  the  Siti'dei.  anil  German  I'rntcsl.inls,  umler  (iiistaviis 
,\il"iiiiiiis.     Ill  the  war  ol   I7"l,  belwi'cii  the  Austriaiis 

111  llavarlans.  it  hll  Into  tin'  hands  oi  the  loniicr,  alter 
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the  same  name,  cap.  Cassav,  is  In  a  fertile  valley,  about 
400  m.  N.K.  Calcutta  ;  hit.  24°  2(K  N..  long.  04"  30'  K. 

MUNSTElt,  a  city  of  the  Prussian  states,  cap.  prov. 
Westphalia,  and  of  a  reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Aa,  a  tributary  of  the  I'Ims.  Pop.,  lais,  19,703. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  is  the  seat  of  a  H.  C.  archbishop, 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the 
prov.  It  has  a  seminary  or  college  for  the  instruction  of 
Catholics  in  theology,  a  gymn.isiiim,  a  veterinary  school, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  a  public  library.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Lambert, 
and  the  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  governor. 
Miinster  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  starch, 
with  tanneries  and  breweries;  and  a  considerable  coin- 
mcrcc  in  the  products  of  these,  .ind  linen  fabrics,  hams, 
and  other  Wetphalian  produce.  It  Is  united  by  canals 
with  the  Ems,  and  also  with  the  Vechte,  How  ing  into  the 
Ziiyder  Zee.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
the  town-house,  in  lfi4«.  The  famous  fanatic  Bocold, 
surnamcd  John  of  Leyilen,  the  leader  of  the  Anabaptists, 
made  himself  master  of  this  place  In  1834 ;  but  the  town 
being  subsequently  taken  by  the  bishop,  John  of  I.eyden 
and  two  of  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death,  after  being 
eonllned  for  a  while  in  iron  cages,  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lambert,     (liergaui,  Ifc.) 

Mi'NSTKK,  one  of  the  4  great  provinces  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  comprising  the  S.W.  portion  of  the 
island,  and  the  cos.  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Tlpperiiry,  .and  Waterl'ord.  (.See  Ibki.ani>.) 

MUUCIA,  a  prov.,  and  formerly  a  kingd.  in  the  S.E. 
of  Spain,  lietween  lat.  37"^  •10'  and  3il"  "ih'  N.,  and  long. 
0°  40',  and  3P  .V  W.,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Castile, 
K.  by  Valencia,  S.  hy  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by 
Andalusia.    (Jrcatest  length,  140  m. ;  do.  breadth,  120 
m.     Area,  alioiit  8,000  sq.  m.      Pop.,  in  1833,  471,315. 
It  Is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains  sepa- 
rated by  extensive  valleys  formed  by  the  Segiiia  and  its 
tributaries.     The  Sierras  Segiira  and  Pinoco  skirt  tlie 
country  westward,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  north- 
ward from  Cartliagena,  the  highest  point  in  the  iirovince 
being  the  Sierra  I'.sjwifi.i,  wliieii  rises  .j,8(Ml  ft.  above  the 
sea.      The  mountains  are  i  hietly  of  limestone.   Inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  other  formations.      Lead 
and  copper  abound;  but  no  mhies  are  wrought.    The 
climate  on  the  sea-eoast,  and  among  the  mountains.  Is 
temperate  and   delighthil,  hut   oppressively  hot  in  the 
plains.     The  heat  in  summer  occasionally  rises  above 
100'-'  Fahr.  In  the  shade ;  and  the  winters  arc  so  mild, 
that  frost  Is  almost  unknown.     Uain  seldom  falls,  and 
the  sky  Is  usually  so  clear  anil  blue  as  to  have  caused 
Miircla  to  b-  Ci'Mi'd  i7   rcino  sinnissimo.     The  s.'il, 
except  on  the  liaii,  s  of  the  Sc(;ura,  Is  sandy,  dry,  and 
unproductive;  above  '  vo  tli    'Is  of  the  surface  is  Inca- 
pable of  cultlv.itlon,  and  only  about  one  half  is  lit  even 
for  pasture;  Indeed  Miircla  is  one  of  the  most  barren 
districts  In  Spain.       The  hueria,  Imwever,  which   lies 
close  to  the  Segura,  is  extremely  li  rtlle,  producing  rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  iiiai/.e,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and 
melons  ;    niullierry  ;ind  olive  trees  are  loiind  111   great 
qiiaiitities,  and  evergreen  oiks,  as  well  as  pines,  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  nioinitaiiis.     Silk  and  oil  are  extensively 
produced,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sall'rou  and  wine, 
I'lie  esparto  rush  ([rows  luxiirhuitly  In  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  Cartliagena,  and  with  btirilln,  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade.      The  cattle  of  Miircla  are  not 
nuineroils,   consisting    prinripally   of   slici  p   and   go, its, 
with   only  a  lew  horned  iiittle  ;  the  pigs,  (iwiiiK  to  the 
abiiiiilaiiceof  oaks,  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Vah  niia. 
(iaine  Is  abiniihmt,  and  the  coast  swarms  with  a  variety 
!  ot  llslics.      Wolves,  toxes,  and  wild   boar,   inhabit  the 
j  mountains.     The  maiiiiractures  are  iniiinportant,  being 
I  prim  ipally  llinlted  to  the  prodiiiiloii  of  inarsc  linens, 
silk-stiills,  and  earthenware,  and  soap.     C;irtliagena,  Its 
only  port,   has  a  coiislilerable  export  trade  In  cutlery, 
hemp,  rililioiis,  wine,  siula,  b.irllla,  and  sillron  ;  but  tlie 
ro;ids  of  the  interior  are  so  hji'l  as  almost  to  prevent 
Intercourse.       liiree    large   fidrs   are   held   in    Sept.   at 
Miirela,    Lorea,   and  .Mliacete.      The   inhaiis.  are  pro- 
verlil'il,  even  in  Sp;iln,  lor  priile,  'ipatliy,  and  Indolenee. 
I'.xiept  n>   Carth.igeiiii.  the  priiiiipal  inlialis.  of  wliliii 
are  ol    Kieiiih,   I'.iiglish,  or   ltall;iii  ilr-ceiit,  all  clasTS 
h';iil   1  iiiill  iiiouotoiious  iilo,  speiiiliiii.-  their  time  either 
III  citing  and  sniokliig.  or  ilse  in  tot.il  inactliity.     Agil- 
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,11)  lunlld'il  at  til- 


til  -  b.ittleot  lllenlietni ;  and  it  ^li.ired  als'i  the  i  icLHsiliides  {  tiiltiire  Is  ptirsu,.(l  oulv'  from   necessity,  coiiimerce  laii' 

giiislii's,  and  eiliicalloii  anil  .iiiiiue  aie  at  the  lowest  I  lib. 

Miil'iia  was  the  )iart  of  Siiain   llrst  compieri-d  hy  the 

Carthaginians,  who  loumled  .\ora  Oirl/innii,  iiiinn  202  li  r. 

riie  country  passed,  with  the  re>t  of  thi'  ih  iilnsiila.  Into 
the  limiils  sill '  •  >sIk.|v  of  the  lloiiuns,  Goths,  and  Mo"r<, 
the  last  o>  i  lu.'ii  Int.tded  it  in  llie  liegliining  ot  the  Mlh 
eeiitiiry.  1  loiiiu.l  ii  \mrt  ol  ilie  caliphate  of  Cordova 
till  nil.  iWo'ii  It  was  aiui'Mil  to  the  kiii»iilom  of 
Gramiili,  lo  vtliicli  It  belonged  ilnnn  to  I'.Ott,  when  it 
w»«  l.iki  II  liy  Aloiiko  \.  of  CaFtile,  and  has  slinp 
I'ornnil  Ol.,' ol  the  prois.  ot  I  niUtiau  Siiaiii.    ( .1/ifiiiHu ,' 

.l/ei/.  Tnn\;   ltiiilii,\\.  .IN-yil.) 

A  Ik  1 


III  ilie  war  ot  171"  when  llie  e!ei  tor  made  his  iiiiMiceessUil 
III'' nipt  to  attain  the  imperial  erown.  In  IT'.ili  tlie  1'  reiich 
iiitiiy,  under  Mori  an.  appio.-wiied  Miinliii,  iOiil  olili|:ed 
till'  elector  to  I'lake  a  separate  treaty  The  I'reiich 
It  iin  neeiipied  ri.tvari'i  In  Isiio,  and  tiom  the  battle  of 
II  henliiideii  (III  l->l''l  the  ninnlry  reiiialneil  In  iilll'inee 
Willi  l'>aiice.  {  Murfiiy'Ti  tltimfhotih  Joy  Sotnh  lU-rmiiiitf, 
PI'  'J7— '411.  ;  Stiti>i/('»  (tCMiKiiiv,  II  3.V.I— ;|M3. ;  (IniiniHi/ 
<iiii/Mi'(ii'i'»i'iii<.  il.3l.'>  32U.;  Iliinhiiun ;  ,Vi  Aiii/CM,II  ix- 
r.  CMi'r  itutt'h  ^tidtirhen. ) 

Mt'NNI.KI'lliill hiilep.  alale  of   Iiiill.|.|>eyoiiiU 

tlic-UrulimHtiutrn.    (SVi  Ca.>s\\  j     The   small   Imm   c.f 
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MuhciA,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  tlic  above  prov.,  on  tiic 
N.  Iiank  of  the  Segura  (crossed  here  In-  a  "  maHiiiliccut" 
»tone  briilge  of  2  arches),  31  in.  N.N.W.  Canhagena, 
ami  250  in.  S.K.  Madrid,  lat.  38°  N.  and  long.  1°  14'  W. ; 
pop.,  ace.  to  Miilano,  35,390.  It  i<  situated  in  a  vale  whicli 
for  beauty  and  fertility  equals  any  part  of  Spain.  It  was 
formerly  fortilied,  Ijut  is  now  open  on  every  side,  and  has 
narrow  tliough  clean  streets,  lined  with  mean  houses, 
soinetiines  ornamented  with  grotesque  carved-work. 
Gardens  often  skirt  the  streets,  as  i.i  Seville,  and  the 
walU  in  many  {larts  are  overtopped  by  the  heavily 
laden  orange  trees  and  branching  palms.  There  are  4 
considerable  squares,  the  largest  of  which  Is  used  for  a 
bull-ring  ;  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, 11  par.  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  5  colleges,  a 
town-hall, cusloin-house,  and  hospital.  The  catiiedral  is 
of  mixed  arcliitecture,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  and 
tiothic  dome.  It  formerly  possessed  great  riches  in 
plate  and  jewellery ;  but  these  were  abstracted  during 
the  late  war,  and  it  has  now  only  a  few  pictures.  The 
chief  object  of  attraction  at  present  is  its  tower,  SfiO  ft. 
high,  whirh,  like  that  of  Seville,  may  be  ascended  by  a 
spiral  walk  or  inclined  plane,  accessiblu  even  to  horse- 
men.  In  the  Vlaxa  real  is  a  line  marble  column,  for- 
merly surmounted  by  a  statue  of  I-'erdinand  V.  ;  and 
there  are  four  public  walks,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
mole  or  quay  skirting  the  river.  The  botanic  garden  is 
small  and  ill-arranged.  The  silk  manufacture  of  Mur- 
cia,  which  once  enniliiycd  some  thuus/md  hands,  now  re- 
quires only  4U(i.  '1  he  silk  is  prepared  by  hand  labour, 
and  cannot  therefore  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
Valeutia,  which  is  fur  the  most  part  produced  by  machi- 
nery. Considerable  quaiitilies  of  coarse  cloth  arc  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  poor ;  and  there  is  a  manufactory 
of  saltpetre  fanned  by  government  to  a  com|>any,  which 
makes  about  I,!MO  arrobas  yearly —  <mly  one  tenth  of  the 
qu.intily  produced  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  About 
3  ni.  frcim  the  city  is  a  gunpowder  mill,  bound  to  furnish 
government  with  OO.dOO  arrobas  a  year ;  but  the  quantity 
produced  seldom  exceeiis  3'2,(KKI  arrobas  a  year.  Most 
ot  the  inhabs.  are  supported  by  agriculture  :  the  land  in 
the  vale  of  Murcia  produces  two  crops  a  year  —  wheat  and 
lentils,  wheat  and  maize,  or  wheat  and  beans— and  may  be 
estimated  to  return  about  5  per  cent,  to  a  purchaser,  (/n^/i'it, 
ii.  ^'11.)  Provisions,  owing  to  a  heavy  market-duly,  arc 
sciineuhat  dearer  than  at  Malaga  and  Si^villc.  The  price 
of  labour  Is  from  -1  to  5  real>  a  day  :  female  servants  re- 
ceive a  dollar  per  tninith,  and  nn-n  from  1  \  to  2  ilollars. 

Murcia  is  very  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for 
travellers.  Miiiano  mentions  sixteen  puaadaa  or  inns ; 
but  they  are  little  better  than  wretchi^  put-housei, 
kept  \>v  nilanos  or  gypsies,  a  race  very  thickly  scattered 
over  all  the  S.provs.  of  Spain,  and  l()llowing  tlie  trade 
of  a  butcher,  tinker,  or  low  innkee|M<r.  The  inhab. 
Ill' the  lap.  are  equ.iily  sluggish,  gloomy,  and  reserved, 
with  tlhj>e  in  the  rest  of   the  province.     The  African 

•  liaracter  is  more  trongly  marked  in  them  than  in  oilier 
SpiiniariU  ;  anil  the  cast  oi  ciaiiiteiiaufe  h,  in  gi  neral, 
very  ilillereiit  Irmn  that  of  the  .SmlaUi.'iian  Moors. 
{Ti)i/iisiiiil,  ill.  15J — I  i'.l.  ;  i'uut's  Sliitc/iiS  m  .S/mim, 
i.  ILV) 

Murcia  was  little  known  beftire  the  invasinii  of  the 
Moors,  when  it  wa.s  be>ieged  ami  taken,  s.  i).  711.  It 
w.i<  Mibji'Ct  to  the  laljpliate  oi  Cordova  from  7.'>i>  to 
1114,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  new  Moorish  king- 
iloiii  of  (ir.iiMila.  ill  lil'.'l  it  again  became  subject  to  ^ 
Coiilova;  an<l,  oil  the  ilisineiiiliennent  of  tltat  calilihate, 
\v,i«  iiMile  tli<'  cap.  of  a  separate  kiiigiloni  by  lluliiel, 
from  whom  it  was  laki'ii  in  I'JMi  liy  AI"ii»o  .\.  nf  Castile  j 
since  which  time  It  liaj  remained  in  the  li.jids  of  ilie 
Christians.  I 

Ml'KVIKDUO  ( ^ftln  i'i-/,i;\i.  but  more  an.  SnguH- 
/Hml.atown  of  .Spjiin,  highly  iutereittiiig  on  account  of 
its  Iloni.'in  anlii|nilies.  prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Canates,  '. 
alHiiit  ;ii  m.  Iroiii  the  Mediterranean,  and  |.>  in.  N.N.K. 
\  ,'ileni'la.  Pop  ,  ace.  to  Mliluno.  Ii.'.f;3.  It  stands  at  t^ie 
fiHit  of  a  moiintaiii  of  black  iiarble.  ami  al  the  N.E 
treniliy  III  a  laige  and  well  irrlf,ated  plain  ;  has  long 
lorluolis,  narrow  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
Hanked  with  small  niund  timers.  The  houses  in  the  In- 
terior  have  a   iiie.iii  ami   gloomy  appearance;  hut    the 

•  iiliurbs  are  more  airy  and  agreeable,  and  perfectly  level. 
Two  churches,  three  old  tonveiits,  and  a  govi>rnor's 
palace  are  Us  only  put. In  liiiildliigs.  Miirvledro  foniiirly 
exported  ciiiislderalih' qiiantltii's  of  brandy  ;  but  its  chief 
depindi'tice,  at  present.  Is  on  the  export  of  the  oil,  wine, 
wheat,  barley,  camlii.  mid  fruit,  giown  In  the  aiUaceiit 
diilriit.  sent  coastwise  to  Valein  la,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Meilili- ir.on  .(II, 

"  Miirili  dro,"  >,iys  M.  .Sninbiirne,  "  seems  to  occupy 
the  suiii'  ground  as  ilie  am  lent  lloinan  city  i  but.  III  all 
|irolMlillily,  the  .Sagiiiituiii  of  lliuinllial  was  built  on  the 
tuminll  of  the  hill.  That  tliii  Koinans,  alio,  h.id  a  for- 
tress on  the  loll  It  clear,  from  the  Urge  stones  ami  rcgiil.ir 
masonry  on  wlili  h  the  S.irarens  anerwariU  elected  llnir 
castle  II  iir  uay  up  the  roi  k  are  the  riiliis  of  the  llnalre, 
Itirminu  «u  exati  ivinlcircic,  abuut  lU  jards  in  Uiaiiul>r, 


JMUSCAT, 

from  outside  to  outside:  the  length  of  the  orchestra,  of 
inner  diameter,  is  24  ft.  The  seats  for  the  audience,  the 
staircases,  ami  passages  of  communication,  the  vomitoria, 
and  the  arched  porticos,  are  still  easily  traced.  The 
back  part  rests  against  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  g,illerics 
are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Two  walls,  going  off  at  an 
angle,  serve  to  turn  otf  the  rain  water  that  washes  down 
from  the  cllfT  behind.  As  the  spectators  faced  the  N, 
and  E,,  and  were  sheltered  from  the  W.  and  S.,  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  in  this  climate  than  such  a  place 
of  entertainment,  open  to  every  jileasant  and  salubrious 
breeze,  and  delended  from  all  winds  that  might  bring 
them  heat  or  nox  ions  vapours.  It  is  compured  tliat  IMMX) 
persons  might  be  present,  without  inconvenience,  at  the 
exhibitions  in  this  theatre."  An  attempt  was  made,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  repair  this  nou!°  struc- 
ture ;  and,  in  1796,  a  Spanish  comedy  was  reprek.'>ntcd 
within  its  walls  ;  l)ut  the  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  The  remains  of  a  circus,  also,  are  still  dis- 
coverable in  the  orchards  outside  the  town.  It  extended 
to  a  small  river,  the  bed  of  which  only  remains,  and 
whicli  was  the  chord  of  the  segment  formed  by  the  circus. 

I  When  the  Sagnntines  exhibited  their  mock  sea-tights, 
called  nauniachia,  this  bed  was  undoubtedly  filled  from 
the  neighbouring  canals  which  still  exist.  A  mosaic 
pavement,  24  St.  in  length  and  14  ft.  wide,  in  a  very  per- 

.  feet  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered  in  17.')5,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town;  and  Ferdinand  VI.  ordered  it 
to  be  inclosed,  but  his  orders  were  not  carried  into 
effect,  and  it  was,  consequently,  soon  despoiled.  Its 
fragments  may  still  be  seen  in  several  houses  of  Mur- 
vicdro.  "  Indeed,"  says  M.  Bourgoing,  "  the  city  is  full 
of  the  remains  of  its  antiquity  :  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
the  city  gates,  and  tlie  doors  of  the  churches  and  inns, 
are  covered  with  Ho^an  inscriptions. 

The  ground  occupied  by  theconvent  of  the  Trinitarians 
was  formerly  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  A 
part  of  the  materials  served  to  build  the  church,  and  the 
rest  were  sold  to  build  Ann  Miguft  rfc  his  Iliyes,  near 
Viilencia.  The  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  presents 
some  interesting  remains  of  Moorish  architecture;  the 
fortilicatiiins  divide  the  hill  into  several  courts,  with 
double  and  triple  walls,  erected  on  huge  masses  of  rock, 
laid  in  regular  courses  by  the  Konians.  (Swinburne i 
Fitcitr's  Valencia,  P-  IH.  ;  Mod.  Trav.  i.  2«8,) 

The  prevalent  otiinjon  seems  to  Im!  that  Saguntum 
w.is  originally  founucd  by  colonists  from  2acynthiis,  who 
were  alterwards  joined  by  Kutuli  from  Ardea.  (Slrabo, 
Mb,  ill,  ;  &'i/ius  Italicus.  li,  (ju:i.)  It  appears  to  have  early 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  distinction ;  and  being 
zealously  attached  to  the  Komans,  it  became  an  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Carthaginians,  It  was  besieged  by 
Hannibal  previously  to  his  invatlon  of  Italy  ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  city,  and  the  determined  bravery  of  the 
inhab.,  balfleii  for  nearly  h  months  all  the  efforts  of  this 
great  general  to  effect  its  subjugation.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  fell  into  his  hands,  antu>  2l'Ju.c.,  the  inhab. 
being  in  part  put  to  the  sword  and  in  part  sold  as  slaves. 
They  had  previously  thrown  a  great  part  of  their  wealth 
into  the  Haines  ;  but  the  booty  was  still  ample  enough  to 
enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the  valour  and  devotion  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  facilitate  his  designs  again.-t  Italy. 
l/'u/uA.  lib.  III.;  liry,  lib,  xxxl.  cap.il.)  llaving  been 
rebuilt  by  the  Itomans,  It  was  afterwards  famed  for  its 
piircclaiu,  lueiitioncd  by  Martial  (xiv.  epig.  KM.), 
*'  ,^uini*  Sn^tintino  jirK-uLi  lifts  luto,'* 

MUSCAT,  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  V..  side  of 
.Aralii.i,  prov.  Oman,  of  whicli  it  is  the  cap,,  about  '.Hi  m. 
N,\V,  v'ape  Itas-el-hiul.  lat.  XV^  3H'  N.,  long,  5H  37'  30" 
i;.  I'op,.  estimated  by  Iraser  at  from  KMHMIto  I2,ikki, 
of  whom  I.IKHI  are  Hindoos,  from  SUide,  ^c, ;  and  the 
rest  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  I'ersiiuis, 
Kurds,  Afghans,  llelooches,  settlesl  here  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  town  Is  situated  at  the  S  i  i.- 
treinlly  of  a  small  cove,  shaped  like  a  horse- shoe  ;  ",10 
on  eitfier  side  hills,  lined  with  forts,  rise  almost  ) 
pi'iidiciilarly  Sou  ().  from  the  sea.  It  Is  built  on  a  ilope, 
rising  gradually  from  the  water,  which  nearly  washes 
the  liases  of  the  houses.  On  this  side  It  has  no'defence ; 
tint  the  other  sides  are  protected  by  a  wall  14  ft,  high, 
with  a  dry  ditch.  Its  niiisi|ui's,  minarets,  and  white  ter- 
raced houses  (jive  it  an  imiiosing  aspect  when  seen  friiiii 
ailistaiiee;  hut,  on  enteving,  narrow  crowded  streets, 
anil  tllthy  bazaars,  wretihed  huts,  (laltry  houses,  and 
'ther  tenements  more  than  half  fallen  to  decay,  meet 
the  eye  In  every  direction.  It  has,  however,  some  siili- 
slaiillal  and  even  handsome  houses;  th  ■  palace  ol  ilie 
Imaiini,  those  belonginc  to  his  mother,  the  governor's, 
and  several  others  being  of  the  latter  description  :  Ihrlr 
hirm  dlirers  consldeialily  from  what  is  usually  seen  in 
the  towns  of  Veineii  and  the  Hedja/.  part.iktiig  more  of 
the  IVrsiaii  tli.ui  .\raliiaii  style  of  aichitii  tore.  Mns<  ,it 
is  supplliil  with  water  by  means  of  a  deep  and  sironiilv 
guarded  well,  from  which  a  newly  constrinied  aiineilih  1 
lonu'vs  It  to  taiihs  111  the  iltfferent  .|ii,iilirs.  1)111  in; 
July  mid  .\u|{u>t  tt  l|  exvettlvely  hot  i  uiid  the  Icvui 
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MUSSELBURGH. 

then  prevalent  are  especially  fatal  to  Europeans.    The 
country  In  its  immediate  vicinity  is  extremely  barren  ; 
but  it  Improves  as  it  recedes  inwards.    Dates  and  wheat 
are  the  principal  articles  of  produce;  the  former  being 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  largely  exported,  chiefly  to 
India.    A  date  tree  is  valued  at  from  7  to  10  dollars,  and 
its  annual  produce  from  1  to  I }  dollars.     The  value  of 
estates  is  measured  by  the  number  of  date  trees  com- 
prised within  the  pro)>erty.  | 
Muscat  Is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at 
once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the  trade  of,  the  Per- 
sian Oulph.      The  dominions  of  the  imaum  are  very 
extensive,  and  his  government  is  more  liberal  and  in- 
telligent than  any  other  in  Arabia  or  Persia.    He  has  ' 
some  large  ships  of  war ;  and  his  subjects  have  some  of  | 
the  tinest  trading  vessels  to  be  met  with  In  the  Indian 
seas.     The  part  of  Arabia  near  Muscat  is  too  pour  to 
have  any  very  ecmsiderable  direct  trade ;  but,  owing  to  Its 
favourable  position,  and  the  superiority  of  its  ships  and 
seamen.  It  has  become  an  imiiortant  entreiiut,  and  has  an  ' 
extensive  transit  and  carrying  trade.      Most  Kuropean 
ships  bound  for  Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch  here ;  and 
more  than  half  the  trtide  of  the  Persian  Gulph  is  carried 
on  in  ships  belonging  to  its  merchants.     Uut  exclusive  I 
of  the  ports  on  tlie  gulph  and  the  coiist  of  Arabia,  ships  I 
under  the  imaum's  Hag  trade  to  all  the  posts  of  British  ' 
India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  E.  Africa,  &c. 
The  pearl-trade   of  the   Persian   (Jiilph   is  now,  also,  ; 
wholly  centered  at  Muscat.    All  merchandise  passing  up  ' 
the  gulph  on  .4rab  bottoms  pays  a  duty  of  i  per  cent,  to  ^ 
the  imaum.     He  also  rents  the  Islands  of  Ormuz  and  ' 
Kishmec,  the  port  of   Gombroon,    and  some    sitlphur 
mines  from  the  Persian  government. 

In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may  be  found  every  species 
nf  produce  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  Persian 
(iuiph.  Various  articles  are  also  Imported  fur  the  use  of 
tlie  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  Internal  consump- 
tion of  Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice, 
sugar,  ciilfce  from  Mocha,  cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  cocoa 
nuts,  wood  for  building,  sl.ives  from  Zanguebar,  d,ates 
I'roni  liusliirc  and  Bussorah,  &c.  Payment  fur  these  is 
cliiolly  made  in  specie  and  [learls  ;  but  they  also  export 
drugs  of  various  descriptions,  ivory,  gums,  tildes,  ostrich 
leathers,  liorjes,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  intirtulian, 
to  rraiiqnebar,  dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  called 
hiilirah,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
,ill  sorts  of  provision.  Beef,  mutton,  and  vegetables  of 
).Miod  <iUHlity  may  be  had  at  all  times,  .ind  reasonably 
I'licap.  The  bay  literally  swarms  with  the  (greatest  va- 
riety of  most  excellent  nsli.  Water  Is  excellent,  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  beach  in  such  a  inaniK^r  that  the  casks  ' 
of  a  vessel  may  be  tilled  in  her  boats  while  aflo.it.  I'lie-  ' 
wood  Is  also  abundant,  and  is  cheaper  than  at  Boniba).      j 

Moliammedans  pay  a  duty  of  2)  per  cent,  on  iinpuris 
and  exports  ;  and  all  other  nations  pay  .'i  per  cent. 

Nicbiihr  thinks,  tliat  Muscat  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Mdsca  of  Arrian  and  other  (jrcek  writers  (/own^'C  <•» 
Aidhif,  ii.  71.  ed.  Amst.  17S())  j  acnnjecture  wliicli  seems 
to  be  ciinlirmed,  not  merely  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
niuiu',  but  also  by  the  terms  applied  by  Arrian  to  Mosia 
liriiig  siitticiently  descriptive  ol  Muscat ;  and  as  tlie  pott 
i<  l>ouiiile<l-»n  nil  sides  by  rocks,  it  must  now  jin^sent 
ahiio^t  the  same  aiipearance  as  in  antiquity.  l)r.\  lucent, 
lioni'vcr,  though  lie  speaks  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  is 
inclined  to  place  Mosca  to  the  west  of  (ape  Kasselgate. 
( t'limiiii  riv  (i«rf  SaiiiniitioH  <(f  Ihf  Ancicnt.i,  ii-  H44— ill?. 
for  !ui'lhcr  particulars,  hisides  the  authorities  abovi!  re- 
li  rrcil  to.  see  Hamilton's  S'cw  Accvunl itf' thv  Eiisl  Imlus, 
I.  i'i:i.  ;  I'lazfr's  Jiiuiiiii/  to  Khonisiin,  pp. .")— I'.l. ;  Mil- 
Imin's  Oiicnl.  Cmn.,  S/'r.  The  longitude  glvi>n  above  is 
lli.it  i<(  .Iniiii  sniilh's  Chart  itf  the  l'i>iiaH(!uli'/i.) 

M  r.S.SiCI.IIl  I((iH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  and  sea- 
port town  of  Scotland,  ci>.  Mid  I.othlan,on  level  ground, 
ill  111!'  month  of  the  Esk.  in  the  Kriih  of  Forth,  .'im.  K, 
I  liinliiirgli.  Pop.  in  IH'M.  incln<l  ng  I'lsher-row,  and 
"tlnr  environs,  H.Wil.  It  is  well  Imilt :  thv  main  street 
iuTi»  nearly  K.  and  \V.,  with  a  8li>'lil  curvature,  parallel 
to  the  bay  ;  and  It  has  a  great  many  subsidiary  street.s. 
It  lias  niniicroiis  villas ;  u  hich  is  accounted  for  by  its 
Mcinity  til  Kdiiibiirgh,  and  Its  saliilirity.  I'isher-row, 
«lilih  contains  many  modern  building-,  and  new  streets, 
i'  separated  Irom  Miisselliurgh.propi'rly  so  called,  by  the 
111,,  the  cominiinication  between  Iheiii  Initio;  kept  up 
t<\  nie.itis  of  I  wooden  and  2  >.toiie  bridges,  one  of  the 
I  ltd  I  being  old  and  little  iis"it,  The  other  stone  hrittge 
I-  .1  inoilrrii  and  haiiilkome  stnicliire,  uP.er  a  design  liy 
Iteiuiie  riie  only  public  liuililing«  are  .i  );aol,  an  ancient 
cililic  I'  siirnioiinteil  hy  a  »|iire,  and  the  p:irisli  cluirch  of 
lii»ere>k  (ill  which  parish  the  town  Is  sitiiatcdl.  The 
l.itlir.  on  an  abrupt  eminence  J  m.  Iroin  the  town.  Is  a 
loiiipiciioiis  (dijeet  In  every  dlnelloii.  On  the  shore 
iMiineilliilely  Hiljolniiig  the  town  mi  tlic  I'..,  are  extensive 
■loll In  or  links,  used  since  |H|7  lor  the  I'diiibiirgh  races, 
iitiil  lor  llie  faille  oigoU,  whicli  l<  nincli  practised  here. 

^Ill<^elhurgh  h.ts  Inn  II. i\-iiiill'.  which  employ  about 
I  •')  IniiJs  ,  and  aboi't  2(K)  wc.ivcra  of  sail-duth  and  other 
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fabrics.  The  manufacture  of  hats  is,  also,  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent ;  and  there  are  brick-works,  a  pottery, 
extensive  breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  flour- 
mills.  Fisher-row,  along  with  Mewhaven,  In  the  parish 
of  North  Leith,  virtually  monopolises  the  siipply  of 
Edinburgh  with  haddocks  and  other  white  flsli.  A 
branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  railroad  has  its 
dcpdt  at  Fisher-row.  The  country  all  round  the  bor. 
abounds  with  coal,  which,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  is 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  another  branch  of  the 
same  railway  Is  taken  to  Leltli,  for  consumption  and 
export.  There  are  two  banks  in  the  town.  The  bar- 
hour  dries  at  low  water.  The  exports  are  coal,  spirits, 
ale,  and  farm  produce. 

The  schools  are  numerous  and  efficient.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland  and  other  works, 
resided  at  Musselburgh  ;  .md  New  Hailcs,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Hailes,  the  annalist  and  antiquary,  is  within  i  m. 
of  the  town.  Poor-rates  have  been  introduced  :  average 
annual  assessment,  1,100/.  In  addition  to  the  parii-li 
church,  it  has  a  quoad  sacra  church,  and  chapels  belong- 
ing to  the  Episcopalians,  Associate  Synod,  Relief,  and 
Independents. 

The  cliapel  of  Loretto,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  was, 
before  the  reformation,  a  place  of  great  importance  ; 
pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  it ;  and,  in  1530,  James  V. 
performed  a  pilgrimage  thither  on  foot.  About  J  m.  S. 
of  Pinkie  House  was  fought  on  the  10th  Sept.  \fA7,  tlie 
battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  totally  defeated  Urn  Seidell.  The  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  on  21.st  Sept.,  1745,  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  Edward  and  the  royal  army,  took  place  In  this 
neighbourhood,  when  the  latter  were  completely  de- 
feated. 
I  Musselburgh  had  no  purl,  rep  till  the  passing  of  the 
Ileform  Act.  It  now  unites  witli  I.elth  and  Portiiliello 
in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  V.  |teg|«tered  v(|||ir6  In 
1840-41,  2<.)7.  Miniicipul  Income, 
councillors,  12.  (flcna^/is  o/.S'cn//<jn(f,  . 
Biiimdari/  Ittporls ;  C/ialmer's  Cattd,  I  Private  t:i- 
formation^  &c!) 

MYSDKE  (Mahishasura),  a  prov.  of  S.  Illndostaii, 
forming  a  state  subsidiary  to  the  British,  between  liit. 
11°  :W  and  1.')''  N.,  and  l.mg.  74°  4.y  and  7H°  40'  E.,  al- 
most  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  tlie  Madras 
1  nresideiKiy.  Its  shape  is  nearly  thomboldal ;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  240  m.  by  an  extreme  breadth  of  about 
the  same.  Area,  estimated  at  2'.l,7.'>0  sq.  m. ;  and  pop.  at 
about  2,.')00,000.  The  whole  country  consists  of  a  table 
land  enclosed  on  the  E..  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Ghauts  ;  and 
varying  from  1,900  to  4.(i00  ft.  in  elevation  above  the  sea, 
I  with  a  gentle  sloiie  towards  the  N.  The  Zoongabuddia, 
'  Penaar,  C'olair,  ("oleroon,  &c.,  all  rise  within  this  prov., 
I  which  has,  however,  no  river  of  much  size.  The  climate 
is  one  of  tlie  most  salubrious  within  the  tropics  ;  the  air 
is  temperate  and  bracing,  and  the  deluging  rains,  which 
prevail  on  either  side  beneath  the  Cihauts,  are  here  un- 
known. The  soil,  which  is  mostly  of  the  red  and  black 
varieties  common  In  the  Dcccan,  is  continually  watered 
by  retVeshing  showers ;  and  produces  not  "nly  most  of 
the  grains  and  vegetables  of  other  parts  of  India,  but 
also  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe.  Extensive  tracts  are 
overrun  with  jungle,  especially  of  the  date  palm,  and 
from  the  remains  of  hedges.  ,Ve.,  the  prov.  appears  al  a 
'  remote  period  to  have  been  in  a  much  higher  state  of 
cultivation  than  .it  present,  though  it  has  recovered  to  a 
great  exti'nt,  from  its  previous  devastations,  since  tlio 
period  of  peace,  commencing  with  the  presint  cen- 
tury, nice,  ses.iinum,  siii;.ir,  colll'e,  lietel  leaf,  ca.stor 
oil,  and  cocoa  nuts  are  the  principal  articles  of  produce. 
I  Though  an  inlanil  country,  tlie  cocoa  palm  is  almost 
I  everywhere  iit  iidimt,  great  quantities  of  salt  and  soda 
i  efflorescing  on  ilie  soil.  About  Colar,  the  poppy  is  raised, 
both  lor  making  opium  and  for  Its  seed.  Potatoes  are 
grown,  and  exporti'd  to  Madras  and  elsewhere.  Tobacco 
is  of  Inferior  quality,  and  Is  not  much  cultivated.  From 
the  great  iinperl'eclioii  of  agricultural  Implemcnta,  and 
the  Vnlerlotily  of  the  cattle,  tlie  fields  ore  very  iniper- 
leelly  plonghed  ;  lint  the  soil  Is,  in  many  parts,  extremely 
proiliictive,  with  the  aid  of  little  labour.  The  cottage* 
of  the  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  ne.iter  .uid  inori» 
coinnKHiioiis  than  in  most  parts  of  Indlu.  They  ar« 
.limost  universally  constriicled  of  the  red  m'II  oi  the 
country,  and  rool'e.l  with  tiles;  nor  are  the  best  habita- 
tions of  different  materials,  or  iitherwlse  distinguished 
from  the  rest  than  by  their  size,  and  from  In  ing  white- 
washed.     The  inlialis,  are  nearly  all  llliidiios. 

The  Myiore  dominions  are  subdivided  Into  three  great 
districts ;  chief  towns,  Mysore,  the  cap,,  Iloinore,  and 
t'hlttledroog.  Tiie  government  is  ntmiliially  in  the 
hands  of  a  iiatixe  priiici',  but  actually  vested  in  the  Bii- 
tlsh  reshient  at  Mysore,  appointed  under  the  Madras 
presideiic}'.  The  subsidiary  uniied  I'oice  t\iriiished  by 
Mysore  to  the  llrilish  government  i«  iindehiied,  hut  inay 
be  estiinaleil  at  4  IM  II  men.     The  prew  lit  dynisty  of  Ihu 
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rpcorils  (if  tiidii  i!xUt  prcviimsly  to  tlio  Ifilli  ri'iitiirr. 
l'"roin  ITWl  to  179'J,  Mysore  was  governed  by  Hyilor  AH 
and  Tippoo  Saib.  After  a  protraeted  content  with  the 
Enclish,  Tippoo  lost  Ids  crowii  and  life  at  the  taking  of 
Scrinnapatam.     {Pari.  Reports ;  Unmilton i  Sfc.) 

Mysore,  a  town  of  S.  llindostan,  the  eap.  of  the 
above  state,  on  a  lofty  hill, !)  m,  S.  by  W.  Seringapatain, 
lat.  12^  ly  N.,  loHR.  76°  42'  K.  It  wau  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay  by  Hydcr  All  and  Tippoo,  but,  under  the 
present  dynasty.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  its 
aticient  importance.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall, 
and  consi^t8  of  the  town  (pettah)  and  fort.  The  Litter, 
wliiili  is  an  extensive  work  in  imitation  of  a  European 
fortress,  is  separated  from  tlie  pettaii  by  an  esplanade, 
and  comprises,  besides  tlic  rajali's  palace,  the  dwellings 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers.  The  architec- 
lure  of  the  town  is  similar  to  that  of  SeriuBapatam,  but 
tlie  houses  are  larRer  and  l)rttcr ;  tliey  are  ranged  in 
regular  streets,  whitened,  and  intermingled  with  trees 
and  temples.  S.  of  the  fort  is  a  large  and  good  suburb  ; 
and  on  rising  ground,  near  the  town,  is  the  British  re- 
sidency. Mysore  is  well  supplied  witli  provisions,  and 
is  consiilered  mucli  more  healthy  than  Seriugapatam. 
(Ilnmillon  ;  E.  I.  Gaxellefr.) 

M  Y  T I  Lli  N  K,  the  ancient  Lesbos  {insula  nnliilin  el  amoe- 
na.  Tacit.  Hist.,  lib.  vi.  c.ip.  3.),  wn  island  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  tlie  TEgeiin  Sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  tlic  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Smyrna.  It  is 
aljout  H3  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  by  about  20  In 
broadtli.  The  strait  by  wliich  it  is  separated  from  the 
m  tin  land  varies  in  breadtli  from  7  to  10  m.  Though  in 
part  hilly  and  mountainous,  it  has  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  and  very  tortile  land  ;  and,  j 
except  in  a  few  places  infested  with  malaria,  it  is  ex-  1 
treni"ly  salubrious.  'I'he  principal  products  are  oil,  ] 
corn,  wine,  fij?s,  and  other  fruits  ;  cotton,  timber  and 
pitch,  silk,  honey,  &c.  The  wines  of  l.esbos  were  amongst 
tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  worUl.  'i'liey  are 
said  by  Atliena-u-  (i.  22.)  to  have  deserved  the  name  of 
anibi-o'sia.  rather  than  of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like 
nectar  wlien  old  I 
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The  wine  of  the  island  still  continues  to  preserve  some, 
though  but  a  slender,  portion  of  its  ancient  reputation  ; 
verv  little,  liowever.  is  exported.  Tile  ligs  are  excellent, 
and  larije  quantities  of  oil  of  medium  quality  are  an- 
iiiially  fhipped  fur  Ccmstantinople  and  other  placi-s.  Tiie 
proiliice  of  corn  is  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  island. 
Tlie  timber  mid  pitch  are  d.  rived  from  tiie  nine  loiests, 
with  wliii  li  tlu'  mountains  .ire  covered.  '1  he  town  of 
("astro,  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Mi/lihnc,  stanils  ou 
file  v..  coast  of  thi- island,  on  the  strait  separating  it  from 
Aiiat.ilia.  It  contains  many  I'raginenls  of  pillars,  capitols, 
fricies,  ic,  but  no  consider.ible  ancient  ruin;  it  ni.iy 
liave  friiiu  h,im)  to  Ci.iKKl  iuhali. ;  and  lias  two  liarboiirs, 
but  ni'itlier  is  good.  Tlie  island  can,  liowever,  boast  of 
two  of  the  finest  harbours  ill  tlie  world,  I'ort  .lero,  or 
Olivier,  and  I'ort  t'alonl.  The  iormer, in  its  S.K.  angle, 
has  a  narrow  entrance,  lint  tlie  wat<'r  is  deep,  anil  witliin 
it  expands  into  a  noble  basin,  cap,alile  of  cuiitaiiiiiig  the 
largest  lleits.  I'ort  I'aliini,  on  the  S.  side  ol  tlie  island, 
is  a  basin,  similar  to  tlie  la-t  nienliiiiicii,  but  of  iiiori> 
ample  dimensions,  nearly,  in  I'.ut,  iiitiTsectiiig  the  island. 
It  lias  deep  water  lliriiiij;li"iit  ;  hut  llie  eiitr.'ince  to  it 
being  very  narrow,  il  is  lull  Utile  lrei|U('iiteii. 

Olivier 'estiinali'd  the  entire  pi|i.  ol  llie  island  at  about 
40,(KMi,  half  (Jreeks  ;uid  hill'  I'lirlis,  with  a  lew  .lens  ; 
but  laler  estinialcs  consldcralily  reduce  the  imiiilier  of 
'I'lirks.  There  i  an  be  no  diiiiht  that  umli'r  an  eil- 
li^hteneil  goveriiiiient  Mytiiene  would  speeilily  reenviT 
fonie  piirlloii  of  lii'rancieut  pro-peiily.  Olivier  miiiliotis 
Ihal  tile  siiilul  ir  usice  iiblaiii"  in  lliis  island  of  llie  eldest 
daughter  Muii'eillna  lo  tlie  p.ilcrnal  property,  to  the 
rxeliisioii  of  her  In  others  and  yoiiiij'er  sisters  !  ( I'lM/riM' 
rintit  l.'Kmiiiri-  Ollomiin,  li.  !i'».)  Most  prohalily  the 
ciisloni  has  (lisccnded  frinii  a  remote  a'l.i ;  but  somi'  iiio- 
dilicitiuns  hail'.  Imweier.  Iieen  iiitn  duced  in  modern 
times  In  r.iMiur  of  the  younger  sisters. 

Lesbos  ttii  one  nf  ilii'  most  celebral.il  of  the  Greek 
islaiiils.  It  had  several  cities,  of  wlih  li  Mi  tliymna  and 
Mytiiene  were  the  most  celelirateil.  I'lie  latter  was  dis- 
tinguished alik"  liy  the  magnilieetiee  of  its  liuildings,  the 
nineiilly  of  its  climate,  its  pniliiiency  in  the  li,lli:i  Icllifs 
mid  phlliisopliy.  the  iiunilh  r  of  Its  ureal  men,  and  (h" 
Iiivnry  and  vellin'uieiil  of  the  iiilialiitants  Kpiriiros  is 
tai.l  111  li  »e  leid  leclufs  in  Mvtlleiie  j  and  Aristotle  re- 
•iiii'd  III  II  ftir  two  years  to  prolll  by  the  society  and  enii- 
vetmtlini  of  it»  leirmd  tneu.  At  i  later  period  it  lie- 
tame,  like  llhodes,  a  iMVoiirite  resort  of  those  llomana 
who  pViit^rreil  quiet  vlijoyuieut  to  the  turmoil  and 
Iniitli  ol  iloine. 

l.luiUkant  alll  rlnrtin  Hhatlan  aut  M.dllciicin.     lloiAW.  I.  17. 

Among  till  ilUiilrlniis  |M'rsoii«  who  were  native*  of 
the  city  01  M.MIUiie,  or  ol  other  parts  ol  the  Ulaiid,  may 
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be  specified  —  PIttacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  ; 
Thvophrastus,  the  scholar  and  iucccssor  of  Aristotle; 
Alcipus,  so  famous  for  his  odes  ;  Sapplio,  celebrated  alike 
for  her  beauty,  her  poetical  talents,  her  loves  and  her 
death ;  Tcrparider,  who  added  a  seventh  string  to  the  lyre  ; 
Diophanes,  a  famous  rhetorician,  tutor  to  Tiberius  Grac. 
chu»,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the  iuhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  common  in 
antiquity  to  say  of  a  debauchee,  that  ho  lived  like  a  Les- 
bian, t  t'e.Vii#;V  ()rhi»  Anitqui,  li.  15. j  Tourncfort,  i.  38. ; 
Ancierl  Univenal  History,  vill.  2iK).  «vo  cd.) 

M/Cilene  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Julius  Ca!8ar  ;  but 
Poinpey  restored  it  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  privl, 
leges  ;  and  Trajan,  who  enriched  It  with  several  costly 
buildings,  gave  it  the  name  of  Trnjanopolis,  wliicli,  how- 
ever, It  did  not  retain.  Molivo,  on  the  N.  coast  of  tiie 
island,  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Me- 
thvinna. 


N. 

NAAS,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  co. 
Kildare,  18  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  rop.,in  I831,3,8U8.  "The 
town  possesses  considerable  local  ad\antages.  Situated 
inarich  agricultural  district, is  m.  from  thcmetropolis.its 
communicatioawith  that  city  is  facilitated  by  good  roads 
iind  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  grand  canal  that  enters 
the  town.  Its  main  street,  also,  presents  some  appear- 
ance of  activity,  owing  to  its  forming  the  place  of  jnnc«- 
tion  of  the  leading  roads  from  Cork,  Limerick,  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  ivc,  to  Dublin.  However,  far  from  keeping 
pace  in  improvement  with  the  market  towns  In  its 
vicinity  possessed  of  none  of  these  advantages.  Its  pro- 
sperity has  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  l.')  years. 
The  appearimce  of  the  cabins  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  is  poor  and  miser.ible, many  being  ruinous."  (Mu- 
niiipal  Hound,  lieporl.)  The  public  edifices  are  the 
jiarisii  church,  a  llom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  meeting-houso 
for  Independents,  military  and  police  barracks,  a  market- 
house,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  court  house, 
and  a  prison.  The  spring  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held 
liere,  and  the  summer  assizes  at  Athy.  It<  trade  in  grain, 
flour,  and  provisions,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  niiglit 
have  been  expected.  Markets,  especially  for  poultry, 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  I'ost-ulHce  revenue  in 
IH30,  4.V2/.  •  in  IS3r,,  fi.l7/. 

NAKHITCllKV'AN,  a  town  of  European^Uussia,  on 
the  Don.  .about  •!■■>  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  sea 
of  Azoir.  I'op.  above  111,000.  principally  Armenians. 
This  ai  d  the  contiguous  town  of  liostolfare,  as  it  were, 
the  entre|iots  of  the  L.in.  Except  timber,  most  part  of 
tlie  produce  brought  down  that  great  river  is  landed  at 
one  or  other  of  tlK«e  towns,  and  is  thence  forwarded  by 
lo.isters  for  Tanganiig.  Nakhitchevan  is  built  in  llin 
oriental  style,  and  Us  iiiliab.  ,ire  distinguished  by  tlieir 
conimercial  enterprise.  "  The  connections  they  have 
formed  with  Astraklian.  Mordok,  and  Kisliar,  abso  colo- 
nies of  Armenia,  almost  anniliilates  the  distance  tlidt  is 
between  them.  They  draw  from  these  countries  rice, 
silk,  a  vast  i|ii.\iitlty  of  wine,  and  about  .'lOO  casks  of 
Kisliar  brandy.  In  gn'.it  esteem  In  llus.:ia.  They  receive, 
moreover,  iVoin  the  Caucasus,  all  the  rough  produce  of 
the  country,  liy  cnn.stantly  Irequentiiig  tlie  fairs  tthicli, 
ill  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  are  very  numerous, 
even  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  versts,  the  Arme- 
nians hav(>  I'ormeil  the  means  of  making  themselvis 
masters  of  ll-e  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  S.  part  of 
H.issia."  {Iliifiiiiifistfr  on  Ihe  Tinrle  nf  llw  liluckSm, 
p.  ;iii.  Eng.  tram.) 

NAtil'OOH  {nd^apuin,  "the  town  of  serpents"),  a 
lirge  city  of  llinilostan,  prov.  Gundwaiiali,  cap.  of  the 
doiii,  of  tile  Itajah  of  Ilerar.  between  the  Wyneguiiga 
and  Wurdah  rivers;  lat.  21^  il'  N.,  long,  7'.l°  II'  i:. 
Top.  ofthe  city  and  fiilmrbs  in  ls2.'i  estimated  at  ll.'i.lMiii. 
Its  site  is  low  and  swampy  in  the  ralii! ;  and  Ihe  priii- 
lip.il  streits,  witli  one  exception,  are  narrew,  mean, 
dirty,  and  intersecti'd  by  watercourses.  The  great 
niiniber  of  trees  intermixed  with  the  lints  and  hoiises 
give  it,  at  a  distaiire,  tlie  appearance  of  a  large  wooii.  Il 
presents  lew  good  specimens  of  architecture  ;  the  lajah's 
jialace,  though  an  ext>  iislvi'  biiilding,  ha.',  no  pretensions 
to  beauty,  and  has  crowded  round  it  ■  'luil'jtiiile  of  iiumii 
hills  lit  mud  and  tliatih.     Some.  prinrip.il  chiirs 

iiid  liaiikers  have  large  houses  of  In  k  and  mortar,  with 
flat  roofs  ;  but  (liese,  for  tin  Riiater  part,  are  old  ami 
dilapidated.  In  lN2'i,  or27.(HiO  houses  in  Nagpoor,  ahmit 
1,3110  were  of  mason-work,  the  rest  being  piiiici|>ally  el 
iiiiid,  Ihatehi'd  i  .  riioh'd  wllli  tiles. 

The  llom.  of  wliicli  Nagpoor  is  tlie  rap.,  extenii.  iie- 
tweeii  the  Islli  and  2.til  (legs,  of  N.  lat  ,  and  long.  7s  ll'i' 
and  W'l '  E  ,  Inn  i:ig  N.  the  llengal  presid.,  I'..  leii/.il 
and  the  presld.  Madras,  and  S.  \V.  and  W.  the  >l  mi.  nf 
the  Niy..iin.  .Vrea  ehtlmati'd,  in  round  iiiimbers,  at  lil.iKil 
>(|.  III. ;  and  pop.  at  snmeuhat  Kis  than  .'l.lKlo,ii(Kl.  Tin' 
t;eiierul  slope  of  tills  country  ia  towards  the  S.E   ;  lli' 
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surface  is  generally  niouotnlnous  and  woody,  interspersed 
with  occasional  tracts  of  cidtivated  land.  Princiii.il 
rivers,  the  Wurdah,  Wynegunga,  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Godavery,  and  the  Muhanuddy.  The  land  is 
assessed  on  the  village  system.  Wheat,  jowaree,  and 
rice ;  teak  and  saul  timber ;  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco, 
arrow-root,  betel  leaf,  wild  silk,  iron,  and  limestone,  are 
the  principal  products  ;  some  of  whicli  are  sent  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Hombay,  in  exchange  for  Eu- 
ropean manufactures.  Nagpoor  had  always  a  large  trade 
with  Voonah,  though  this  has  very  much  diminislied 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  and  some 
trade  with  Benares  and  Mirzapore,  in  muslins,  brocades, 
Stc.  The  pop.  of  the  country  is  nearly  all  Hindoo,  or 
composed  of  wild  Gond,  and  other  tribes  ;  and  very 
ignorant,  the  children  of  only  Brahmins  and  the  mercan- 
tile classes  being  educated.  The  government  is  better 
administered  than  thiit  of  the  Nizam  dom.  The  revenue, 
wliich  is  estimated  at  lietween  40  and  47  lacs  rups.  a  year, 
is  collected  under  the  superintendence  of  British  olPiccrs. 
Tlic  rajali  furnishes  a  contingent  of  at  least  l,(l()0  men  to 
tlie  Anglo-Indian  army.  (Hamillan's  E.  I.  Oaz. ;  Evid. 
vf  Mr.  Jenkins  in  Part.  Sep.,  1832  ;  Report,  1840,  Ifc.) 

NAIKN,  a  small  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  having  N.  the  sea,  K.  Morav,  and  S. 
and  W.  Inverness :  it  also  Includes  the  detached  district 
of  Ferintosh,  in  the  centre  of  Inverness.  Area,  124,81)0 
acres,  of  which  about  a  third  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  It 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  Moray,  with  which  it  is 
united,  under  one  sherilf.  Along  the  shore  it  has  a  belt 
of  lo'V,  flat,  sandy  soil,  mostly  suit.ible  for  the  turnip 
culture,  but  in  parts  barren,  owing  to  the  s.tnd  being  dry 
and  movable.  The  valley  watered  by  the  Nairn  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  cultivated  j  but  the  rest  of  the  co.  is 
mostly  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  statements  as 
to  the  size  of  estates  and  farms,  houses,  tillage,  stock 
Ac,  In  the  article  Mobay,  iipply  equally  to  this  co. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  Is.  lOJrf.  an  acre.  Uxdu- 
sive  of  the  Nairn,  it  is  watered  by  the  I'Indhorn  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  837.),  and  some  smaller  streams.  Kxcept 
Nairn  it  has  no  town  of  any  importance ;  and  it  has  nei- 
ther  mines  nor  manufactures.  The  Co.,  which  unites 
with  Moray  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  had  120 
registered  voters  in  183"J-4();  the  bor.  of  Nairn  unites 
with  Inverness,  &c.,  in  sending  another  mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  Nairn  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  and  had,  in 
WW,  2,1174  inliab.  houses,  2,246  families,  and  0,3.')4  inhab., 
of  whom  4,307  were  males  and  .'),047  females.  Valued 
rent,  I.'j,l62/.  Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
18l.i,  14.'J02/. 

Naikn,  a  royal  bor.,  sea-port,  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
riviT  of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  public  road  between 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  L'S^m.  N.H.  the  latter,  and  72 
in.  N.W.  by  W.  the  former.  I'op.,  in  1833,  inc.  the  par., 
Il.Jliii.  Tlie  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge, 
which,  however,  w.ns  greatly  injured  liy  the  Hoods  of 
Aim;.  iNV.t.  "  J  he  principal  street  is  toleriibly  spacious, 
lint  all  the  others  are  narrow  and eonfuied."  (Houndnry 
Itiimrt.)  The  only  public  buildings  are  tlie  court-house, 
jail,  established  church,  two  dissenting  chapels,  and 
a  large  inn,  built  by  subscriptiim.  The  harbour  is  ac- 
fcssiiile  only  for  small  vessels  ;  .ind  grain,  cattle,  timlier, 
Milinon,  herring,  and  other  white  lish  are  exported  to 
I.iiniliin  and  other  markets.  Indeed,  the  tisherics  may 
III'  haid  to  be  the  staple  branch  of  industry  of  the  town. 
'I  he  means  of  education  are  ample.  The  town  has  no 
fi'tver  than  three  banks. 

Nairn  was  created  a  royal  bor.,  by  William  I.,  in  the 
I'Jili  <pntury.  In  the  viciiiity  Is  Cawdor  (!astle,  once  a 
fortress  of  "great  strength,  but  now  a  ruin.  It  gave  the 
lille  of  "Thane"  to  Macbeth,  .ind  Shakespeare  has 
iii.uii'  it  tlie  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  "  gracious  Dun- 
ran."  It  now  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
I'aniphelis  of  Argyle.  Lord  Lov  vi  found  refuge  in  a 
comer  <if  this  fortalice,  after  the  !  .ittlo  ofCulloden,  in 
174ii.  {IJIiiiliurg/l  I'/iilon.  Trans.  \i.;  lieittilirs  <i/  Scut- 
tdiid,  5  S'liirn.) 

NAMl'H,  (Flem.  Knevien,  IM.  S'mniireuiit,)  a 
stnnigly  fortilied  town  of  Hclgium,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
Mine,  on  the  Meuse  and  .Sainlire  at  their  jiinctlnn.  .'lil^ 
111.  S  \V.  I.iegc,  and  the  same  distance  S.K.  Brussels  j 
fit.  .'.0-'  2K'  80"  N.,  long.  .')^0'7"E.  I'op.,  in  iHllfi, 
a),l7ii.  It  is  surrounded  with  good  walls,  am!  has  been 
iinisiilerahly  strengthened  since  the  la>t  war:  It  has 
strong  outworks  on  both  sides  the  Mense  and  S.inibre, 
ami  i«  lurther  defended  by  a  citadel,  erecteii  in  1817,  on 
llie  elevated  site  of  a  former  i:itadel,  demolished  liy 
.liisepli  11.  It  is  well  built  I  many  of  the  streets  are 
le'D.id  and  clean,  atitl  the  houses  are  mostly  of  bluish 
stciiie,  roofed  with  tiles,  'llie  eatln  dral.  a  niodcrn  cdi- 
llce,  with  a  liandsonie  Cornithiaii  porliiii.  and  a  dome, 
is  prinelpaily  reinarkable  for  lis  containing  the  tomb  of 
Dun  .loliii  i.f  Austria,  the  coiuineror  ol  tlie  Turks,  at 
the  raiiioiisliattle  of  I.epanlo.  'riio  church  of  St.  I.oiip, 
a  iMily  ornamented  buihliii}:.  and  that  id  No're  Kaiiie, 
v.iih  some  good  sculptures  ;  llic  new 'o'vi-liail,  Ecvcral 
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hospitals,  and  a  theatre  are  the  other  principal  pulilic  cdi- 
(Ices.  A  bridge  crosses  each  river,  that  over  the  Meiise 
having  nine  arches  ;  a  dam  has  here  al.so  been  tiirown 
across  the  Sambre  in  the  view  of  raising  its  waters  so  as 
to  render  it  navigable  ;'  but  this  design  appears  to  havo 
only  partially  succeeded.  Namur  is  a  bishop's  see ;  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  (irimary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
with  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  at  Liege,  and  the 
residence  of  the  civil  governor  of  the  prov.,  a  military 
coinm<indant,  a  provincial  receiver  of  taxes,  &c.  It  h,is 
an  episcopal  seminary  ;  an  atheneum  with  a  library  and 
cabinets  of  mineralogy,  chemistry,  &c. ;  various  public 
and  superior  private  schools,  a  society  for  the  benelit  of 
the  poorer  classes,  a  deaf  and  dumb  and  many  other 
asylums,  a  munt  de  piite,  founded  In  1019,  &c.  The 
situation  of  Namur  is  favourable  for  commerce.  Its 
cutlery  is  much  esteemed  on  the  continent,  and  it  has 
tanneries,  iiotteries,  and  brass  and  iron  works ;  but  its 
manufactures  are  less  flourishing  than  formerly.  The 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  marble  quarries  of  its  neipli- 
bourhood,  are,  at  jiresent,  the  principal  sources  of  em- 
ployment and  wealth  to  its  inhabs.  It  has  four  annual 
fairs,  one  of  which,  beginning  on  Jul)'  2.,  lasts  l.^  days. 

Namur  is  su|iposed  to  occupy  tlie  site  of  llie  Opptdnm 
Adnaticorum,  mentioned  by  Cn;sar.  Like  other  cities 
In  the  low  countries,  it  has  frequently  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  In  modern  times  it  has  sustained  tw  o 
memorable  sieges,  one  in  1C92,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.;  and  the  second  in  lOO.'),  when  it  was  re. 
taken  by  the  Anglo-Dutch  under  William  III.  Tlio 
first  is  the  subject  of  Hoileau's  famous  ode  Sur  ta  I'r.se 
(le  Natnur.  (Vandermaelen,  Diet,  de  Na?nur ;  JJiel. 
Uiog.  ;  Murray's  Ilaml-book,  SfC.) 

NANCY,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Meurthe,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  In  a  fine  plain,  near  the  Meurthe,  30  m.  .S. 
Metz,  and  M^m.  E.  by  S.  Paris ;  lat.  48"  41'  .W  N., 
long.  0"  10'  31"  E.  Pop.,  in  1830,  ex.  comm.,  29,2'J!». 
This  is  one  of  tiio  handsomest  towns  of  France.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but  these  were  de- 
molished under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  cita- 
del is  its  only  existing  fortification.  It  is,  however,  still 
entered  by  several  gates,  some  of  whicli  have  niucli 
beauty.  Nancy  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town. 
The  first  is,  in  general,  irregularly  laid  out,  though  it 
comprises  several  good  streets  and  squares,  many  tn- 
perior  private  residonces,  and  most  of  tlie  princijial 
public  edifices.  Among  the  latter,  are  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  dukes  Lorraine,  now  converted  into  ii 
barrack  for  the  gendarmerie  ;  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, a  structure  of  the  LMh  century,  in  which  are  various 
interesting  monuments  ;  the  church  of  St.  Epore,  and 
the  ducal  chapel.  The  royal  court,  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, .and  prefecture  are  in  the  I'laee  Carriere,  a  square 
communicating  with  the  I'laee  lioyale.  In  the  new  town, 
by  a  noble  triumphal  arch.  The  new  town,  which,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  1003,  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
regularity  of  its  streets,  whicli  mostly  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  /Vr/Ci'  liuyalc,  or  Stanislas,  is 
a  square  surrounded  by  edifices,  all  built  on  the  same 
plan,  eiimprhing  the  town-liall,  the  bisliop's  palace, 
theatre,  fic.  Its  angles  a.-o  ornamented  with  iron  gate- 
ways and  fonntaius ;  .and  in  Its  centre  is  a  bronze 
st.itue  of  Stanisl.ans,  king  of  Poland  .and  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions  throughout 
the  (liichy,  in  I>i23.  ijtanislans,  to  whom  numerous 
establishments  in  the  town,  both  scientific  and  chari- 
table, owe  tlicir  fonudaticm,  is  buried,  as  well  as  his 
consort,  in  tlie  church  of  Hon  Necoiirs,  which  lias  two 
marbles  moniuiinits  to  their  memory.  The  calhedral 
is  a  modern  edifice  of  Corinthian  and  composite  ar- 
chitecture. The  remaining  principal  buildings  are  tliu 
university,  witii  a  library  of  23,(  00  vols.,  the  royal  col- 
lege, seminary,  civil  and  inilitaiy  hospitals,  a  workliouse 
fur  the  di'ps.  Meurthe.  and  Vosges.  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. Nancy  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  scat  of  a  royal 
court  for  the  df'p.  Meurthe,  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  coiinncrce,  a  board  of  taxation,  a  cliainbcr  of 
manufactures,  \c.  It  has  an  aeadcmie  r/niivrsilaire,  a 
royal  society  of  science  and  literature,  a  royal  sclioni  of 
forest  economy,  a  coinniunal  college,  Protestant,  .lew  isli, 
and  other  schools ;  manufnctures  of  woollen  cloth,  ho- 
siery, laco  muslins,  eottim  yarn,  liqueurs,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, ite. ;  with  tanneries,  dyeing-houses,  and  refineries 
of  salt|ietre  for  the  gunpowder  factory  at  Metz.  Nancy 
is  famous  lor  it.*  shot  (fcow/e.v  Ji'K/i/rcnor  d'aeicr).  No 
\  record  exists  of  this  town  previously  to  the  I  Itli  century, 
I  liut  in  the  illtli,  it  liccaine  tlie  <up.  of  Lorraine.  It  was 
j  twice  lu'sieged  by  (buries  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  killed  iwider  lis  walls  In  1477.  (.Ihigo,  art.  Meurthe ; 
itu.di  dii  I  vyafii  iir  en  I'raiiee,  lie.) 

N  ANtiA.SAKI,  a  large  town  and  sea-port  of  .Inpan,  on 
the  S.W  side  the  island  of  Kiii-sin.aiul  the  only  iilace  in 
that  empire  acccssil.le  to  I'.uropeiuis,  (i(ll)  in.  \V.S.\\  . 
Vedo;  lat.  32^)  .i:i'  4"  N.,  long.  130"  11'  17"  I'..  Pop. 
lroiiii;il,(:'IIOto  70.000.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and.  like  every  other  .lapanese  town,  is  ngidarly  bulll, 
Willi  wide  and  dean  streets.    The  houivs,  however,  aie 
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l.)w,  iiono  containing  more  tlian  one  good  atory,  to 
wliicli  is  added  in  (oine  a  sort  of  coclilol't ;  in  otiiers,  a 
low  cellar  ;  all  are  constructed  ol'  wuud  and  a  mixture  of 
i:lay  and  chopped  straw  ;  but  the  walls  are  coated  with 
a  ceinont  tiiat  gives  them  the  aiipcaruuce  of  stone.  The 
huiglit  of  the  street-front,  and  even  the  number  of  tlie 
windows  arc  determined  by  sumptuary  laws.  Oiled- 
paper  supplies  the  place  of  glass,  and  the  windows  are 
further  protected  from  the  weather  by  external  wooden 
shutters  and  Venetian  blinds :  a  verandah,  into  which 
the  difTerent  rooms  open,  runs  ruund  the  outside  of  the 
houses,  to  which  are  invariably  attached  curiously  laid 
out  gardens.  Large  detached  lire-proof  store-rooms 
belong  to  each  dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as  fully 
to  answer  their  purpose  of  preserving  the  valuables  of 
the  inliabs.  from  the  conflagrations  so  common  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Japan.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
palaces  of  the  governor  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  some 
of  wliich  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground :  there 
are  also  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  61  temples,  or 
yasirai,  usually  on  cunmianding  cniinnnces,  and  en- 
closed in  large  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  pleasure 
parties.  These  buildings  are  as  plain  and  little  orna- 
mented as  the  private  dwellings,  and  comprise,  also, 
apartments,  whicli  are  lit  out  to  travellers,  or  used 
for  banqueting  rooms,  and  other  purposes.  The  tea- 
houses or  bagnios  are  another  lUvourite  resort  of  the 
natives ;  and  of  these,  according  to  Siebold,  there  are 
7oli  ill  Nangasaki.  The  artilicial  island  of  Dezima,  to 
wliich  tile  Dutch  merchants  are  rigorously  conllned,  is 
about  WW  ft.  in  length  by  240  ft.  in  brcadtli,  a  few  yards 
from  the  shore,  close  to  which  stands  tlie  town,  connected 
with  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  closed  by  a  gate  and  guard- 
house, constantly  occupied  by  soldiery.  Neither  Uutch 
nor  Japanese  may  pass  the  gate  without  being  searched ; 
the  number  of  European  residents  is  limited  to  eleven  ; 
and  the  menial  service  Is  performed  exclusively  by  Ja- 
pnncsc;  all  of  whom,  except  courtezans,  are  cumjielled 
to  leave  the  island  at  sunset.  From  this  impi  isonment 
the  Uuti'li  are  allowed  to  escape  twice  or  tlirice  a  year, 
rather  to  be  exhibited  to  tiie  great  as  a  curiosity  than 
out  of  indulgence.  A  corps  of  constables  and  interpre- 
ters (the  liitter  of  whom  form  a  regular  guild,  receiving 
salaries  from  the  yo/jun,)  are  appointed  to  watch  over 
the.r  minutest  actions ;  and  the  most  degrading  ser- 
viliii"!S  are  exacted  even  from  the  oppeihuojil,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  mission,  by  the  meanest  otKceis  of  the  Ja- 
panese government.  As  respects  trade,  the  Dutch  are 
pi.iced  under  restrictions  elsewhere  unparRlleled ;  but 
tliese  and  other  particulars  have  already  liien  detailed 
in  the  general  article  Japan,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. The  harbour  of  Nangasaki  extends  N.li.  and 
.S.W.  aliuut  7  in.,  being  in  most  places  less  tiian  a  mile 
in  width.  Ships  lie  in  ■'i  or  U  fathoms  water  \  itliin  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  and  protected  from  all  wii  ds.  (Sic- 
bulil,  i.  cli.  1,2.;  Crawfurd's  Hist,  iif  the  Indian  Archi- 
lieliigo,  iii.  30.1—308.;  Manneis  and  CuiUjnis  uj  the  Ju- 
pancse,  2-1—57.) 

N.^NKIN,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  district  of  Kiang- 
ning-foo,  and  prov.  Keang-soo,  near  the  S.  bank  )f  tl  5 
Yan^-tst  Ulang,  and  aliotit  110  in.  fnnn  its  moutii,  lat. 
32-"  4'  N.,  long.Iln^  24'  E.  Voj).  (ace.  to  Ellis)  hbout 
4(XI,IK)0.  The  walls,  which  are  of  limestone,  cementti' 
with  sun-baked  clay,  enclose  a  very  irregular  tnin- 
gular  i>rna  of  aliout  3h  sc],  in.,  and  this  circuit,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Jesuits,  amounts  to  .i7  lis,  or  in'arly  20  in.,  a 
fact  fully  provnijj  rhv  abnurdity  of  the  (Jhinese  statement 
that  "  it  two  li()rse;nen  sh(julil  gf)  lut  in  the  inoniing  at 
the  s.ime  gate  and  ride  riiniid  in  (,pp,)site  directions,  they 
wouhl  not  meet  before  night!'  Ibis  enclo.sure,  more- 
over, comprises  groves,  lields,  and  even  hills,  of  cnii- 
sider.ihle  extent;  less  than  three  fourths  of  it  lieing 
coverfd  by  the  town,  which  is  sit.  at  the  S.  extremity, 
and  alHjut  G  m.  from  the  river  bank.  The  city  his  <le- 
clined  much  both  in  size  and  splendcnir  since  tlie  end  of 
the  lltth  century,  when  Kublai-Klian  removed  the  Impe- 
rial residenie  to  i'ekin.  It  now  consists  of  four  rather 
wide  and  parallel  avenues,  intersected  by  li  or  8  others  of 
less  width.  The  streets  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of 
Fekin,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  handsome,  clean,  well- 
paved,  and  bordered  u  lib  well-furnished  shops.  A  palace 
of  the  emperor  which  once  existed,  and  many  other 
monuments  of  grandeui,  liave  now  almost  disappeared. 
Nor  are  the  palaces  of  the  mandarins  in  any  respect  dis- 
tinguished from  those  found  in  the  lap.s  of  other  provs. 
of  lliina  ;  indeed,  Nankin  posses.-es  no  public  edilices 
corresponding  to  its  rank  as  the  second  ciiy  of  the  em- 
pire, except  its  famous  porcelain  tower.hel'inging  to  one 
of  the  pagoda?,  several  temples,  ;nid  its  gates,  some  of 
wliich  ari'  of  extreme  iieaiity.  Tlie  i'orcelaiii  tower 
(called /'rtOM-zfiin-sti')  "pagmlaof  gratltmle,"  »liicli  is 
unijuestionahly  liner  than  any  similar  stnuiure  through- 
out China,  is  an  octagonal  building,  each  side  I.')  ft.  wide. 
It  consists  oflieipial  stories,  ccnnniuniiatlin;  by  a  spiial 
staircase  running  up  the  centre  of  I  he  liiiilding,  and  eai  li 
coiiiprising  one  saloon  lincly  p.iinli'.l,  a'AX,  ami  aduriicd 
with  idols.    The  outildc  wall  is  white,  inadu  vf  the  »hite 
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bricks  commonly  used  in  China :  a  kind  oT  carved  gallery 
or  verandah,  ornamented  with  lightly-tinkling  bells,  runii 
round  each  story,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  liy  a  gilt 
conical  roof,  the  lieight  of  which  from  the  base  somewhat 
exceeds  200  ft.  It  was  completed  in  1432,  at  a  cost  of  4(10,000 
taels.  An  observatory  stands  about  a  league  N.  ward  of 
the  pagoda,  but  though  formerly  well  provided  with  instru- 
ments, &c.,  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins.  Nankin  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  satin  and  crape,  the  quality  of  the  former, 
both  plain  and  figured,  not  being  equalled  by  that  n'  any 
other  city  in  China.  The  cotton  fabric  called  Naiikc  li 
receives  its  name  from  this  city  ;  but  in  fact  it  is  made  in 
every  part  of  the  prov.,  and  scarcely  a  cottage  c.j  Ic 
found  where  the  thrifty  housewife  has  not  a  loom  for 
weaving  Nankeen.  { China  opened,  i.'i^.)  The  paper  of 
Nankin  is  highly  esteemed ;  and  Indian-Ink  (as  it  is 
called  in  Europe)  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
bi  '  h  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  forming  an  import- 
aiii  article  of  commerce.  Nankin  is  celebrated  also  fur 
its  manufacture  of  artilicial  flowers  from  the  pith  of  a 
slirub,  and  so  extensive  is  this  branch  of  industry  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  large  trade.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
very  considerable,  owing  to  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats  to  the  ports  of  .Soo-cheo-foo  and 
.•shang-hae,  its  great  entrepots  for  corn,  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  articles.  Its  communication  with 
Pekin  is  effected  by  the  imperial  canal,  which  leaves  the 
river  about  40  m.  below  Nankin :  the  principal  tralHc 
with  tiie  cap.  is  during  April  and  May,  when  fast  Imats, 
which  accomplish  the  distance  in  alxiut  9  davs,  are 
constantly  employed  in  exporting  to  the  imperial  court 
the  produce  of  tlie  Nankin  fishery  packed  in  ice.  Nan- 
kin,  according  to  Du  Halde,  is  not  less  celebrated  for 
literature  than  commerce :  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
studied  there  with  great  diligence,  and  it  furnishes  more 
doctors  and  mandarins  than  many  towns  together  ;  its 
libraries  are  also  extensive  and  valuable.  The  book- 
sellers' shops  are  well  provided  with  the  best  native  pub- 
lications, and  the  editions  published  here  arc  the  most 
esteemed  in  the  empire. 

Nankin,  which  began  to  decrease  in  the  time  of  Ku- 
blai-khan,  was  further  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the 
(>  great  tribunals' to  Pekin,  which  caused  its  name  Nan- 
kin ("  Court  of  the  South  ")  to  be  changed  to  Kian-nin  in 
all  the  public  acts :  in  common  usage,  however,  it  retains 
its  old  appellation.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
great  viceroys  called  Tson^-tuh,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
are  committed  all  the  judicial  allairs,  not  only  of  this 
prov.  but  of  that  also  of  Kiang-si  and  (iaji-hway.  The 
Aianchoo'Tartars  have  here  an  extensive  military  depot 
under  a  general  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  quarters 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  lofty  wall. 
(/Ju  Halde,  I.  149—151.  ;  r.Uin's  Journal  q/  a  Miss.  i,> 
China,  '28!»— 30<i. ;  Hilter'a  Erdkunde  von  Asicn,  iii.  (iSI  — 
08().  ;  Outxlqff"t  China  opened,  1,  7IJ— 79.  ;  Priiaie  In- 
Jormalion.) 

NAN  TES  (an.  Namnetes,  or  Civitas  Namneltim),  a 
large  and  celebrated  commercial  city  and  port  of  France, 
dep.  Loire-Inferieure,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Erdre  and  Scvrc- 
Nantaisc,  about  34  m.  from  its  month,  and  210ni.  S.W. 
Paris  ;  lat.  47^  13'  fi"  N.,  long.  1"  32'  4V  W.  Pop.,  in 
IN3ii  (ex.  comm.),  7.'>,l.'rtl.  '•  Nantes  is  a  noble  city,  and 
its  situation  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  It  stands  upon 
the  slopes  and  summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  liidf  encircled  by 
the  Loire,  wliich  is  broad,  clear,  and  tolerably  rapid  ; 
and  its  beauty  is  greatly  increased  by  several  islets  w  liicli 
dot  the  river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which 
are  covered  with  pretty  country-houses  and  gardens." 
(Iiigl/j,  p.  338.)  The  banks  of  the  Erdru  too  are  very 
agreealile,  ui'ounding  with  chesnut  woods,  gardens,  and 
country  hoU'jes.  The  declivities  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  arc  in  great  part  covered  with  vineyards,  wliich  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  though  their  produce 
be  very  inferior.  Nantes  is  built  mostly  on  the  N.  bunk 
of  the  Loire,  but  partly,  also,  on  the  islands  Fei/deaii  ami 
iiloriette,  in  whicli  are  some  of  the  liamisomest  uiiarters, 
Iloth  tlie  N.  bank  and  the  islands  are  txirdered  by  liiii^ 
i|uays,  one  of  whicli,  (liiai  i/e  la  Fusse,  lull  half  a  league 
in  length,  is  broad,  and  shaded  by  fine  elms,  and  bordcn  il 
witii  balconied  terraces  and  warehouses.  I'he  Uuays  >/i  .v 
lirares  an<l  I'ort  Maillard  are  also  planted  with  trees, 
being  at  mice  well  frequented  promenades,  and  the  prni- 
lipal  seats  of  commercial  activity. 

Nantes  was  i'onnerly  fortilied,  but  its  ramparts  lian^ 
been  mostly  demolished,  and  it  is  now  an  open  ti<»ii 
connnunicating  uith  4  considerable  sulmrlis.  To- 
wards the  K.  end  of  the  city  are  the  Cours  rfc  St.  I'liiir 
and  .It.  Andrr,  two  public  walks  planted  with  tries  ami 
sep'iratcd  by  the  square  of  l/ouis  XVI.,  iiiv^liicli  is  » 
statue  of  that  monarch  surmounting  a  Doric  coliiiiiii 
about  HO  ft.  iu  lieight.  These  I'vurn,  with  the  Hiiii/i- 
vard,  W.  of  tiie  l'',rdre,  anotlicr  tine  promenade  of  tlie 
saini'  kind.  ari>  on  a  portion  of  the  site  formerly  nccupiiil 
by  the  lortiliialiuns.  Tiiereare,  however,  some  reiiiaiiM 
I  xistiiig  of  vuiiuu!  lurtrvsscs  erected  iu  the  middle  ages. 
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NANTES. 
In  the  R.  part  of  the  city,  skirtirtg  the  river,  is  the  large 
and  imposing  castle  of  tlie  ancient  dukes  of  Brittany,  a 
mass  of  Irregular  buildings,  surrounded  by  tliick  walls 
Hanked  with  solid  round  towers.  It  was  founded  in  tlie 
10th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  l.'ith,  century,  tiiat  It  became 
n  place  of  any  great  strength.  It  is  n<iw  chiefly  dis- 
mantled, and  18  the  residence  of  the  military  governor, 
and  a  powder-magazine.  Between  the  Krdre and  Loire 
are  some  remains  of  the  Chateau  de  Boutray,  a  structure 
also  dating  from  the  lOth  century,  consisting  of  some 
lofty  walls  surrounding  a  polygonal  tower;  and  on  the 
biiiiK  of  the  Loire  are  the  ruins  of  the  Tour  de  I'irmil, 
erected  in  1305.  The  city  is,  in  general,  regularly  laid 
out,  and  well  built  and  paved.  Most  uf.its  houses  arc  of 
stone  roofed  witli  slate.  There  are  between  30  and  4U 
squares,  or  rather  open  spaces  ;  the  principal  of  which, 
the  Place lioyale,  is  surrounded  by  handsome  shops,  and, 
together  with  the  ouarticrs  Oraslin  and  Fcydcau,  may 
be  compared  with  t^ie  best  jiarts  of  the  capital. 

The  oifferent  parts  of  the  city  ctnnmunicato  by  numer- 
ous lirldges,  several  of  which  are  handsome,  and  one,  the 
Pont  de  Pirmil,  277  yards  in  length,  has  IG  arches.  The 
catliedral,  though  not  imposing  either  without  or  withiij, 
has  a  front  ornamented  witli  good  tliough  mutilated 
sculptures,  and  Hanked  with  two  towers,  17U  ft.  Iiigli :  in 
its  interior  is  a  magniticcnt  marble  tomb,  erected  by 
Anne  of  Brittany,  in  memory  of  her  father  Francis  II., 
tile  last  duke  of  that  prov.  No  other  ciiureh  demands 
iiarlicular  notice.  The  finest  liuildlng  in  Nantes  is  the 
Prefecture.  It  was  erected  betttccii  17.')0  and  1777,  and 
was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Cour  dcs  Comples.  It 
has  two  noble  fronts  of  the  Ionic  order,  a  fine  staircase, 
ami  several  large  halls  and  other  good  apartments :  it  is 
partly  used  as  the  depository  -'  the  departmental  ar- 
cliives.  'i'lie  exchange  is  a  larg  .i  convenient  building, 
constructed  chiefly  witliintlie  \ii  sent  century  ;  the  the- 
atre, in  the  PInce  Orafliit,  built  in  1810,  is,  perhaps,  tlie 
handsomest  provincial  theatre  in  France,  alter  those  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dijon.  Tlie  town-hall  was  commenced  in 
|iifl7,  since  which  it  has  received  several  additions:  it  has 
tliree  fa9ades,  ornamented  with  Corintiiian  pilasters,  and 
over  its  principal  front  are  sculptured  figures,  emblem- 
atical of  the  Loire  and  S5vre.  The  remaining  public 
buildings  include  the  mint,  corn  exchange,  and  linen 
hall ;  the  Hotel- Dicti,  on  the  Isle  Glorielte,  erected  in 
in.').'),  with  670  beds  ;  the  Hospice  du  Sanital,  or  general' 
inHrmary  and  asylum,  witli  800  beds ;  the  Hospital  of 
Incurables  ;  the  Protestant  church,  formerly  that  of  the 
Carmelites ;  mansion-lioiise,  chapter-house,  the  large 
prison,  public  slaughter-house,  barracks,  college ;  the 
museum,  with  an  excellent  mineralogical  collection ;  tlie 
Siilorges,  a  general  depot  for  incrcliandise,  &c. 

Nantes  is  a  bisliop  s  see,  the  cap.  of  the  I'ith  military 
division  of  the  kingdom,  tiie  seat  of  a  Lutheran  consis- 
tory, of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  &c. ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
consuls  of  many  foreign  powers.  It  has  a  royal  college, 
an  academical  society,  '2  episcopal  seminaries,  a  nublic 
lihrary  with  30,0(10  printed  vols.,  and  many  valuable 
JISS., collections  of  engravings,  paintings,aiid  an  obscrva- 
tory,  and  botanic  garden,  schools  of  iiavig.ttion,  medicine, 
iliu«in(4,  riding,  So.,  maternity  and  Protestant  Bible  so- 
cieties, a  savings'  bank,  a  tiiont  de  piiti,  and  a  maritime 
insurance  oflScc.  Tlic  bank  of  Nantes  has  a  capital  of 
lliiil.tlOO  fr.  in  900  shares. 

.Sliips  of  200  tons,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  river, 
riMcli  the  city  quays  without  difScufty  ;  but  vessels  of  a 
liiiRcr  burden  have  to  load  and  unload  in  the  roads  of 
l',>iinhiT>uf,  about  24  m.  lower  down  the  river.  But  not- 
wiilist.inding  this  disadvantage,  the  Loire,  opposite  the 
(tty,  is  crowded  with  inland  craft,  and  vessels  of  all  na- 
tiiins,  but  principally  from  N.  Gennany,  Sweden,  Den- 
m^irli,  and  Kussia.  Nantes,  Brest,  Pontivy,  Kediin,  and 
(itlier  towns  in  Brittany,  will  directly  communicate  with 
e.ich  otiier  on  the  completion  of  tlie  canal  from  Nantes 
tu  Drest,  now  in  progress,  and  wliich,  when  finished, 
will  liave  an  entire  length  of  about  230  m. 

The  manufactures  of  (his  city  are  various,  and  on  the 
i.K  lease.  Coarse  woollen-cloths  and  flannels,  cambrics, 
piiiited  cotton  goods,  handkerchiefs,  tickings,  and  ho- 
gii'iy,  are  made  on  a  large  scale,  besides  which  there  are 
extensive  hiscuit-baking  houses,  chemical  works,  pot- 
teries, rope-walks,  copper-foundries,  manufactories  of 
iroii-eahles,  cannon,  and  other  stores,  with  breweries, 
lti^tilleries,  sugar-houses,  tanyards,  vinegar  cstabllsh- 
ineiits,  and  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  mercliant- 
sliips.  corvettes,  and  smaller  vessels. 

Nantes  was  formerly  famous  for  her  quick  sailing 
v.'sselj ;  but  tills  is  not  the  ease  at  present,  and  more 
Myii  are  now  built  at  Bordeaux.  At  liidret,  near 
Nantes,  on  an  Island  tow.irds  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
the  I'reiieli  government  has  lately  Ibunded  an  esta- 
hlislinient  for  building  steam-boats.  In  iH4(l,  tlierc 
were  here  .'>  slips,  on  some  of  which,  steam-boats  of 
friiin  lil'i  to  'ijii  tons  cacli  were  in  course  of  lieing  liiiilt ; 
tlie  estahllshnient  employed  altogether  OIK)  workmen, 
and  I  niailiie  engineers  ;  and  u  sum  of  2,IKX),00(I  fr.  was 
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voted  by  the  legislature  for  its  maintenance.  (Ports,  tjc. 
of  France,  p.  152.)  Large  naval  storelioilses  are  esta- 
blislied  at  Nantes,  from  wliich  Brest,  L'CJrient,  and 
Itoclifort  receive  supplies  both  of  iirovisions  and  am- 
munition. Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Nantes  was  much  larger  than  at  present ;  and 
during  the  time  that  the  stave-trade  was  carried  on, 
Nantes  was  more  extensively  engaged  In  It  than  any 
other  French  port.  Now  Alarseiiles  and  Havre  both 
rank  above  her  as  commercial  cities ;  but  she  is  still  the 
emporium  of  ail  the  rich  and  extensive  country  traversed 
by  the  Loire,  and  has  a  considerable  import  and  export 
trade,  p.articularly  with  the  French  W.  Indies,  S.  Ame- 
rica, and  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  The  exports 
comprise  all  sorts  of  French  produce,  but  principally 
brandy,  wine,  and  vinegar,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  ship-biscuits,  &c. 
'I'iie  chief  imports  are  sugar,  cou'ee,  and  otlier  colonial 
products  ;  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  &c.  Nantes  ia 
likewise  a  considerable  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
the  salt  m.-ide  in  the  dep.,  chiefly  at  Nolrmoutier  and 
Croisic.  (See  Loire  Infkkieijre.)  The  customs' duties 
amount  to  about  15,000,001)  fr.  a  year. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  French  and  foreign 
sliips  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  in  I83rt, 
specifying  tlie  departments  in  wliich  the  French  ships 
were  engaged,  and  tlie  number  in  each. 
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*  Of  Uwse,  40  vessels  of  4,G15  tons  left  in  ballast. 

Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  tlie  fisheries  10  came  from  tho 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  laden  with  15,065  cwt.  of  cod- 
fish and  200  cuts,  of  oil :  3  whalers  brought  in,  during 
the  same  year,  13,433  cwts.  of  whale-oil,  and  SOOcwts.  o( 
whalebone.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  carried  on  wilii 
great  activity  ;  and  employs,  in  the  season,  700  boats, 
manned  by  about  3,0(10  seamen.  Nantes  has  2  weekly 
markets,  and  12  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which,  beginning 
M.iy  25th,  lasts  15  days.  Living  is  cheap;  and  fish  ot 
many  varieties,  as  widl  as  the  fine  fruits  of  tlie  S.  of 
France,  are  abundant  in  the  markets.  According  tu 
Hugo,  there  are  annually  killed  in  Nantes  2,700  bullocks, 
20,000  calves,  24,300  sheep,  and  0,000  hogs. 

The  a?ra  of  tlie  foundation  of  Nantes  Is  unknown ;  but 
before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Uomans,  it  was  al- 
ready a  considerable  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Kamneles, 
who  distinguished  tliemselves  by  their  opposition  to 
Julius  Caisar.  In  445,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  liy 
the  Huns,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  was 
sacked  by  the  Normans.  In  092,  ic  was  addecl  to  tlio 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of  BritNiny,  with  whom  it  re- 
mained down  to  the  union  of  tliat  kingdom  with  {"ranee, 
by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Britiinny  to  Louis  XII.  But 
Nantes  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  history  from  the  famous 
edict  issued  here  in  159H  by  Henry  IV.,  and  hence  called 
the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  which  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  claim 
uitli  the  Catholics  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  re- 
vocation of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  168.5,  is  tho 
grand  blot  in  his  reign  ;  and  by  occasioning  the  emigra- 
tion of  groat  numbers  of  his  most  industrious  subjects, 
was  even  more  injurious  to  the  kingdom  than  the  victo- 
ries of  Marib  jrnugli  and  Hugcne. 

During  the  revolutionary  phrcnzy,  Nantes  was  tho 
scene  of  the  .ttrocities  of  Carrier,  the  most  sanguinary 
of  ihe  republican  agents  in  the  reign  of  terror.  Nantes 
has  produced  numerous  distinguished  individuals,  in- 
cluding Anne,  Ducliess  of  Brittany  ;  tlie  Kgyptian  tra- 
veller, Caillaud  ;  the  physiologist,  Laennec  ;  F'ouche, 
minister  of  police,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  Ch&teau  de  Buron, 
celebrated  as  havhig  been  long  occupied  by  Mad.  de  Se- 
vigiie.  (//«^(),  art.  Loire-h\ferieurc ;  Cluide  du  I'oy. 
tigettr  en  France ;  Pari.  lieuorls ;  Commercial  Did., 
S/c.) 

NANTUCKKT,  an  island  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
state  IHass.ichnsets.  in  the  Atlantic,  '2G  m.  S.E.  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Cape  Cod,  the  port  of  Nantucket,  being  in 
lat.  41°  1(1'  N.,  long.  70°  8'  W.  Pop.,  in  1830,  7,020. 
It  is  of  triiingular  sliape,  aliout  15  m.  in  length,  and  from 
4  to  10  m.  broad,  with  an  area  of  2U,2H0  acres.  Tlie  land, 
which  was  originally  conveyed,  in  Ki.M),  by  the  Farl  of 
Stirling  to  nine  proiirietors,  and  by  tlnnn  dlviiied  into  27 
shares,  is  a  joint-stock  property  to  tlie  present  day  ;  but 
the  number  of  ^hares  bus  increased  to  3,(l(M),  held  ainoiifr 
the  Inliab.,  most  of  whom   belong  to   the    Society  of 
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Friends.  lAMe  attention,  however,  U  paid  to  agrlctiK 
ture,  and  both  sheep  and  cows  are  fed  on  common  pas- 
tures. The  pop.  Is  chiefly  employed  in  the  whale  or 
other  ftaherles,  and  the  seamen  nave  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  their  enterprise,  skill,  and  success.  In  IA.38, 
13  ships  and  3  schooners  arrived  in  port,  from  the  whnle- 
flshery,  laden  with  21,730  barrels  of  sperm. oil,  and  I!,2(I0  of 
whale  oil.  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  situated  on  the  arm 
of  a  small  bay  on  the  N.W.slde  of  the  island:  it  comprises 
about  750  houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  several  places  of  wor- 
ship, 2  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  a  woollen-cloth  ma- 
nufactory, and  30  spermaceti  establishments,  employing  a 
capital  of  600,(HH)  dollars.  Its  harbour  is  nearly'land- 
locked,  tolerahly  deep,  and  well  protected  from  all 
winds  :  a  liuht-house  stands  at  Its  S.  extremity.  In  18311, 
the  aggregate  burden  of  the  vessels,  belonging  to  this 

Sort,  amounted,  according  to  the  otiicial  returns,  to 
1.3)3  tons,  that  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery 
being  estimateil  at  a.Wilft  tons.  (OJfhial  Hcpor/s  i  Da- 
venpnrt'a  Oax.  ;  Ena/cl.  Amer.  ^c.) 

NANTWICH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Chester,  and  hund,  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Weaver, 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  171  m.  S.  W.  Chester,  and 
I4(i  m.W.N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  5 
townships),  3,490  acres.  Top.  in  IH31,  .'i,3r)7 :  do.  of 
townsliii),  4,8M0.  It  is  sltuatml  in  a  luxuriant  vale  near 
the  borders  of  Staflbrdshlre  and  Shropshire,  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  ami  comprises  3  principal  streets,  badly 
paved  and  lined  with  mean-looking  houses,  uniting  near 
thechurch,  a  very  beautiful  cruriforin  buildingof  red  sand, 
(tone,  built  in  the  early  Knglisli  style,  and  hiKhly  orna- 
mental, with  an  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transepts.  There  arc  likewise  several 
places  of  worship  for  DlKsenters,  with  attache<l  Sunday- 
sihools,  which,  in  \<M>,  I'urnislied  instruction  to  840  cliil- 
dreuoflmtli  sexes.  Two  endowed  day-schools  are  attended 
by  about  130  children  ;  and  there  are  several  ainisliouses, 
besides  minor  rhariiies.  A  market-lmuse  and  town-hail 
were  built  in  the  last  century.  Nantwieh  formerly  owed 
Its  prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  its  salt  springs  ;  but 
only  one  spring  is  now  worked,  and  nearly  the  wliole 
trade  lias  iieiMi  removed  to  otiier  places.  Large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  chi'ese  are  made  in  the  town  and  its 
fertili'  neighbourhood  ;  besiiies  which,  the  nianul'aeture 
of  riioes  for  the  London  market  forms  an  important 
brancii  of  indnstry.  Cotton  goods,  .also,  are  made  here 
in  conshieralile  quantities;  and  in  lM3!t  tlu-ro  was  a 
cotton  mill,  employing  ill  hands.  The  glove  trade  Is 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  (ircat  facilities  of  inter- 
course arc  furnished  by  llie  Iliiiningh.ini  and  Liver- 
pool, as  ell  as  by  the  Chester  and  I'.llesnierc,  canids : 
anil  the  (irand  .luiu'tion  Canal  passes  at  imly  a  few  miles 
distance.  Petty  sessions  for  tlie  hundred  are  held  here  ( 
and  the  Marquis  Cholniotuieley,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
holds  a  barmiial  court  for  the"  recovery  of  debts  under 
10/.  Markets  on  Saturday  ;  and  fairs.  May  lA.,  June  13., 
Sept,  4..  and  Dec.  4.  18,  111. 

N.uitwicli,  mentiiHied  in  Domesday  simply  as"  Wlch," 
was  the  scene,  in  ioti'i,  of  an  unsurcessl'ul  attempt  by 
the  Chcslilri'inen  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Normans. 
In  I  i:w  and  i.^83,  the  town  snIli'riHl  considerably  from 
tire  ;  and  dining  the  parliamentary  wars,  it  was  bc- 
sii';ii'd  by  the  royalists  under  Lord  Ityron,  but  soini 
afterwards  relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  I'airlax.  It  also 
desiTves  notiie,  from  having  Ixi ii  tiie  blrtli|ilaco  of  (ie- 
neral  Itarrivon,  one  of  the  regicides,  and  of  Milton's 
widnw,  uho  tiled  hi're  in  \^tr>. 

NAIM.KS  (KlNliDOM  Ol),  otherwise  c.illed  the 
KlNciiioM  (U-  IIIK  Tuo  Sl(  lllKi,  a  I'.uroiiean  slate  of  the 
second  cla-H,  nearly  identical  villi  tin'  .^/(l^'«rl  (.'/irrmof 
anll.|ulty,  eomprlsdig  flie  S.  portion  of  Italy,  «illi  Sicily 
and  tbeadjaient  i^iallds,  included  iM-twei'ii  tlie  3iM\  and 
4:iddc'gs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  I'.'lli  and  l'.i:li  of  K.  long. 
It  he  N.  the  Papal  Slati's,  V..  the  Adriatic,  and  else, 
wlieri-  the  Mediterranean.  Its  total  ari'a  may  be  eill. 
mated  at  about  IJ,mKl  si|.  in.,  and  its  pop.  at  t.oirly  »mil- 

The  Neapolitan  territory  Is  divldid  into  two  prinrliial 
portions,  the  ccnitliuMital  anil  the  iiiMilar,  the  llrst  being 
calh'il  the  DnmimJ  ill  ili  i/tui  ilii  luini  (the  country  on 
this  side  Ine  I'aro,  or  straits  of  Mes-ina)  and  the  latter,  the 
DiimhiiJ  tl  ill  III  rt'l  /■■'"■"  (or  tin-  lonntry  beyond  the 
Karo).  Tne  latter  portion  will  lie  fully  IreatiHl  of  under 
till'  head  Sii  ii.v  ;  we  li.ne  now  only  to  di>al  with  llie 
roiiliiK'ntal  luiiliin.  the  iire.i,  pn|iulatliin,  sn^diviiions, 
Ac.  of  «liiih  are  as  lollciw  ;  —  [Si'e  tup  ot  next  col.) 

I'hi/iirnl  iiioitrai<hy.  The  continental  part  of  the 
ktngilom  of  Sallies,  tlie  llm'ts  of  wliirh  have  scarcely  va- 
ried for  llie  last  8  eentuiles,  is  alioiit  IINI  m.  In  lentitli, 
N.N.W.  to  S.S  K.,  and  Kill  in.  in  its  greatest  breadlli, 
from  Ca|M'  ('.unpanella  to  the  (iarganian  |iroinonliiry. 
Its  »ha|M' Is  very  irregular;  at  li»  N.  K.  exirenilly  are 
the  two  peninsulas  of  Cnlaliria  and  Olranto,  torniliig  one 
the  foot  and  tlie  other  the  hi  el  of  the  bout   wlilili  Italy 

Is  supji I  In  resemble,  while  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter 

Ii  til"  coii>iili  iious  promontory  of  (;nrg.inii,  exlenillng 
Into  the  Adrlalle,  representing  the  spur.     t>n  the  \N . 
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Provtnci's. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop. in 

Chirf  Cities, 

Naples  (NarKiletaiid) 
Ttrru  di  Lavoro 
I'riiu-il>ato  Citra 
l'riiu'ili.ito  tMtr.l 
Siimio  (Miillxe) 
Abruzzo  t'ilra 

IMlra  I. 

Utrall. 
CnpUannta      .... 
'J'trra  ill  Hart          -       .       . 

Otranto 
Haslllcata        .... 
Calabria  Citra 

fllra  I.            .       . 

Ultra  It.           -       . 

Total       •       . 

18.5 
it,.t41 
•Afil8 
1,884 
I,;it6 
I,(i87 
I,U» 

ii,in5 

3,714 
1,7U 
i(,869 
3.'ie3 

1,4KS 
1,787 

IXSfiM 
694,980 
813,177 
379,388 
34^,778 
S!87,nss 

son,? 19 

i«Hi,6(;G 
448,943 
3S4,S84 
48(i,S70 
4"a,7.'i7 
'inM\ 
3.'i(i,«14 

Naplts. 

Caniia. 

Salerno. 

Avelllno. 

Camnobaiso. 

Chleli; 

Teramo. 

Aquila. 

s^r- 

Lecce. 

'oienza. 
Cosenza. 

Catancaro 

31,407 

6,089,888* 

coast  also  are  many  promontories  and  headlands,  as 
those  of  Sorrento,  Gaeta,  Balic,  Cape  Vaticano, and  others, 
which  respectively  bound  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Guiplis 
of  fi.ieta,  Salerno,  PolicTstro,  St.  Eufemia,&c.  The  pen. 
tnsiilas  of  Calabria  and  Otranto  inclose  the  extensive 
Giilph  of  Taranto,  N.  and  S.  of  which  are  the  less  spa- 
cious Gulphs  of  Manfredonlaand  Squillacc.  The  coasts 
are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  abrupt,  but  the  W.  and 
S.W.nre  much  more  so  than  the E.  and  N.E.  Oneither 
side  however  the  kingdom  has  several  good  ports. 

The  surface  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  is  mountainous,  but  it  contains  extensive  and 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  which  under  the  influence 
of  an  invariably  mild  climate  present  a  luxuriance  of 
vegct.ition,  anil  a  beauty  of  scenery,  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  Apennines  traverse 
the  kingdom  nearly  in  Iti  centre  from  end  to  end. 
Ill  tlie  .Ahriizzl,  where  they  reach  their  greatest  altitude, 
they  consist  of  three  lateral  ranges,  but  these  unite  near 
Isernia,  and  the  main  chain  thence  proceeds  undivided 
to  Monte  Caruso,  about  14  m.  N.  Potenia,  where  it 
finally  bifurcates,  the  principal  range  running  llirou^h 
Calabria  to  its  farthest  extremity,  and  a  less  elevated 
range  llirough  the  S.  part  of  Apulia,  Many  important 
ramilUatiiins  are  given  ofl"by  the  Apennines,  both  before 
and  alter  their  bifurcation,  as  that  forming  the  lofty  pro- 
montory of  Sorrento,  that  of  Uargann,  the  mountain 
knot  ol  I.a  Slla  In  Calabria,  &c.  I'he  Apennines  rise 
to  a  much  greater  elevation  in  S.  than  in  Central  Italy. 
Till'  Oran  Siisso  ri'Italia  (M.  Corno)  in  the  Abriizzi, 
reaches  the  height  of  10,18,1  Eng.  ft ,  and  M.  Mqjelia,  in 
the  same  prov,,  that  of  !),32.'i  ft.  There  are  some  sepa- 
rate or  detached  groups  of  mountains,  of  which  Vesu- 
vius, though  not  the  largest,  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated. 
It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation  close  to  the  city  of 
Naiilcs,  and  still  more  to  Its  having  long  been  an  active 
anil  sometimes  a  most  destructive  volcano,  .lilturi  ifiHis 
imiliiliir. 

The  largest  of  the  Neapolitan  plains  Is  that  of  Ca- 
pilanata,  liaving  I'lig^ia  in  Its  centre.  It  Is  mostly  ap- 
propriated to  pasture,  and  is  in  part  sandy  and  arid. 
(See  nnti',  p.  n7.)  Hut  the  most  celebrated  plain  is 
tliat  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  round  Naples,  anciently 
the  Ciimiianin  I'etit,  an  epithet  to  which  It  is  still  well 
entitled.  The  choicest  gilts  of  nature  have  been  l.i. 
vished  upon  this  noble  plain.  It  is  alKive40in.  In  length 
liyfrom  lA  m.  to  20  m.  In  breadth,  and,  excepting  Vesuvius 
and  a  ridge  lietween  Naples  and  Mlsennm,  it  is  every, 
wliere  a  dead  level.  The  soil,  whicli  Is  deep  and  loamy, 
is  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility,  frequently  pro. 
dni'lng  two  crops  In  a  season.  It  Is  carefully,  if  nut  skll- 
folly,  cultivated  ;  the  vegi'tation  is  most  luxuriant ;  ami 
being  free  I'rom  malaria,  the  air  mild  and  genial,  and  tin 
sky  Uiiialiy  clear.  It  |!  IS  far  to  realise  the  poetical  de- 
scripti  .!<•  of  the  Llysian  fields  —  llmnium  mm  niuilu 
lliilia,  m'll  lolo  orhc  iriraium,  pulcherrimn  CnviimiiM' 
filitfiii  c'.  Si/tit  iHoUiH*  avlo  ;  ili'nii/ur  hia  Jfnribut  I'lW- 
iiiil  Siliil  uhniut  folii :  irtiv  I.ibrri  t'crcri  cnlixinm 
rfii  ilur.    ( Florin,  lib  1.  cap.  1(1.  ;  see  also  anli.  ii.  ft7. ) 

The  ri'tics  are  iiuiuerous,  hut  mostly  Incoiiilderalile. 
The  prlnihial  are  the  Garigliann  (an.  /.ins),  and  the 
Vollurno  tl.iwlng  through  Campania  to  the  Medltii- 
raiiean,  tlie  Peseara,  llih'rno,  Candelaro,  Cenani, 
Olaiito  (an.  Jnfiiliii),  lie.  falling  Into  the  Adriatic  ;  iind 
the  lliadano,  llasiento,  Crati,  &c.  which  carry  their 
waters  to  tlic  Gulpli  of  Taranto. 

The  only  lake  of  any  slie  Is  that  nf  Celano  or  Kiiciiv) 
<an.  fiii'iMM,!),  In  Abriiiso  I'ltta,  11  m.  In  length  liy 
7  111.  In  Its  greatest  breadth,  In  a  basin  siirrouiiiied  17 
lilgli  niounlalni.  Thli  1  ike  receives  the  waters  of  n'- 
veral  coii>iiler..ble  streams,  and  having  no  outlet,  ii 
apt,  iH'eMslonidly,  to  nverspre.id  the  ■urroiindliig  country. 
I'll  obviate  tills  ell  ct,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  liiii- 
tniiiin  ol  a  similar  Miiilertaklng  at  the  Allian  I<ake  (mv 
\'il.  I.  48.  of  this  work),  i  arrlid  an  rmiuiirh,  or  ai|ui'. 
duel,  3  ni.  In  leiigtii,  puilly  liy  lunnclliuK  and  partly  l>y 
*  In  IH.18,  Ihr  (Hip.  hail  illmlnl.hisl  In  r,JiH\.tH\,  ■  illit.lniill'xi 
pnni  Ipilh  iiwlDK  In  Ihf  ilii»lrr:t  nihl  M-rlli*  iPm-sm-i,  nitl- h  l»4il  In  " 
|iarl>i  111  ill  I J  pmaltnl  in  Ihi'  illY  ami  emv.  itf  Niplm  itiirli'ii  tlif  1  "* 
<liiiu  ivar.  (>irrli<i<il,  VaO'liin  il'/fii/lil  .  MmaiiMK  Jr  l„l/.il,iti  | 
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excATAtini;,  from  the  Llrls,  through  Monte  Salviann, 
to  the  lake,  by  which  its  waters  were  at  once  reduced 
aRd  prevented  from  again  rising  to  a  higher  level.  ( See 
Suelonio  in  Claud,  cap.  '20. ;  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap. 
56,  .^7.)  This  great  and  useful  work  was,  however.  In 
later  ages,  suirered  to  fill  up  and  become  useless.  Lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  been  renovated  under  the  direc- 
tiou  of  AlTan  de  Rivera,  in  whose  work  (Cunsiderazwni 
tui  Mezxi,  ^c.  I.  305.)  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  the  undertaking. 

In  respect  of  climate,  S.  Italy  is  artificially  divided 
into  three  regions,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
surface.  In  the  lower  parts  of  ihe  country,  the  winter 
is  so  mild  that  vegetation  is  never  interrupted  ;  and  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  the  aloe,  palm,  and 
other  trdpical  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
plains  and  valleys,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  snow 
seldom  falls,  and  remains  only  a  short  time  on  the 
ground  :  but  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  Abruzzi,  tec. 
the  cold  of  winter  is  piercing  and  long  continued.  There 
is  a  niarke<l  diO'erence  in  the  cliinnte  on  tlie  K.  and  VV. 
sides  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  plains  of  Apulia  and 
D^tri,  for  example,  rain  seldom  falls ;  the  ground  is,  in 
parts,  arid,  and  almost  desert,  and,  during  summer,  ve- 
getation is  parched  up,  and  the  heats  are  oppressive: 
but,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  cspeciullv  In 
Campania,  showers  are  frequent  In  summer,  and  in 
winter  the  ground  Is  saturated  witli  moisture.  At  an 
average  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  aimual  fall  of  rain  may  be 
estimated  at  about  29  inches.  Kxcept  in  some  ninrshy 
tracts  on  tho  coast,  the  climate  is  in  general  as  healtliy 
as  it  is  genial.  The  heats  of  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.  are 
sometimes,  however,  r.ithcr  haiardous,  especially  when 
Ihe  icirorco,  from  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts, 
exerts  its  pernicious  influence.  Its  enervating  and  suf- 
fiicating  blast,  notwithstanding  the  cooling  it  has  sus- 
tained in  |)assing  over  tho  Mediterranean,  becom>!S 
■insitivciy  dangerous  when  it  lasts'  more  than  20  or  3(1 
lours,  and  Is  not  followed  by  a  breeze  from  tho  N.  In 
Na|iles  and  other  large  cities,  the  streets  are  deserted 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  tciroccu,  the  inhabs.  shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  closing  all  the  doors 
,tnd  windows  to  exclude  the  air  as  mucli  as  possible. 

Oeiiluny,  Natural  Products,  Sfc.  — <iranite  and  gtieiss, 
which  are  absent  from  tho  Ajwnidnes  of  Central  Italy, 
aKHin  appear  in  the  8.,  and  are  tho  predominant  rocks  In 
the  mam  ilialii  from  the  Abruzzi  to  tlie  end  of  Calabria. 
Tliey  are  intermixed  with  mica,  talc,  clay  slate,  serpen- 
tine,  &c.,  and  accompanied  on  eith  :t  side  by  the  calca- 
reous formations,  of  which  the  Italian  peninsula  is  mainly 
composed.  Calcareous  or  sandy  formations  constitute 
the  principal  portion  of  tho  up.or  soil ;  hut  in  some 
parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  oi'  the  capital,  tho 
grunnd  consists  of  volcanic  tufa,  lava,  ashes,  \c.,  which 
cDUtribute  to  its  prodigious  fertility.  Vesuvins  is  at 
present  Ihe  only  active  volcano  of  continental  Naples  ; 
I  lit  tlier:  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  the  craters 
■if  some  of  which  supply  sal  ammoniac,  sulphur,  vi- 
triol, alum,  and  other  volcanic  products.  Tliese,  with 
pinnico  stone  from  Ihe  Llpart  islands,  salt,  lime,  and 
irystals  of  several  kinds,  form  tho  chief  mineral  wealth 
III  the  kingdom.  Iron  is  dug  up  at  Stilo  in  (^diibrla,  and 
at  Vesuvius,  Imt  in  no  great  quantity.  In  Calabria  Cllra, 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  detecle<l,  but  not  such 
as  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  working.  Salt  Is  procured 
Iriim  sail  lakes  near  Tarunto. 

The  veai'labtt'  prwiucli  have  been  already  noticed  with 
thine  of  tlie  rest  of  Italy  (aiUi',  p.  .'>!).) ;  hut,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  fruits  of  Italy, 
the  pistachio,  date,  sugar  cane,  &c  ,  flourish,  and  In  some 
places  cotton  is  rather  extensively  cultivated.  Imme- 
iil:itely  on  entering  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  from  the  I'apal 
Slates,  an  Increasing  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  iwrcep. 
tible,  and  many  new  plants  common  to  tropical  climales 
lire  added  to  lliii  Jiura  of  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Hears,  wild  boars,  and  an  abundance  of  game,  inhabit 
till'  loresls  ;  and  Ihe  crested  porcn||iiie  Is  an  animal  said 
l>i  lie  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Italy.  The  sluires  abound 
Miili  llsh,  and  the  (iiilph  of  I'arantMis  eelebraleil  now,  as 
III  iild,  f(ir  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  sliell  flsli. 
Aiiinng  these  are  the  I'iiinii  niiiriiKi,  the  silky  lllires  of 
Hhlili  are  woven  lino  stoi kings,  gl  ivis,  &c.  ;  and  llie 
Miiiri,  sill!  Used,  as  In  anthpilty,  hi  <l>i'liig  wonl.  The 
tii.iiiluia  and  eantliarliies  are  niet  Willi  In  (he  S,  whUli 
i>  alMi  iiccasionuliy  devastated  by  swanns  of  locusts. 

v/(i/i'  !(/■  I'riipi'ilM.  Atriiiillurf Nolwltlistaniling  tlie 

111'  kwiird  state  of  Naples  at  the  presi  lit  day.  In  respect 
III  iiirleultnre  and  oilier  branches  nl  liidiistry,  it  has 
iiiiiile  a  very  conslderalile  priigrevs  iliiiing  the  last  cen- 
liirt.  ami  espeelaiiy  during  llie  last  :ili  years.  When  the 
Aiislriaii  dominion  erased,  in  173.1.  *iie  I'lidiislry  of  Naples 
u.it  at  Its  liiKcit  elih.  I'lie  ahnses  liihereiil  III  the  feudal 
>i>liiii  had  then  atlalniHl  tn  a  niaxliiiiiin.  The  entire 
|ir<i|ierty  of  Ihe  country  belonged  to  the  criiwn.  Ihe 
iliiiiili,  the  nohillly,  n'any  of  whnin  had  va^l  entailed 
■  "tales,  and  Ihe  corpurHllinis.  ihe  luilk  nl  the  people 
Here  In  a  stale  of  predial  si.i\ery,      lUery  feudal  rl(:lil 
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and  service,  however  onerous  and  absurd,  was  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  The  game  laws  existed  in  their  utmost 
extent:  jiist'ce,  if  we  may  so  abuse  the  word,  was  ad. 
ministered  in'iaroniai  courts  ;  the  services  which  the  pea- 
santry had  to  render  to  their  lords  were  not  defined,  and 
they  could  hat  lly  do  any  thing  except  with  their  consent. 
The  rouds  v/fe  neglected,  commerce  despised ;  the 
country,  notwitl,5tanding  its  fertility,  frequently  suficred 
from  famine ;  anu  tho  people,  oppressed,  fleeced,  and 
without  tlie  means  of  improving  Ihdr  condition,  mostly 
sank  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  apathy,  while  Ihe  more 
adventurous  sjiirit;  became  bandits  and  robbers.  (Seu 
the  Saggio  PoliliCf  sul  Jli'gno  dclle  Due  Sicilie,  by  Del 
lit,  p.  iS.  and  passim.) 

The  Dourbop  government  laudably  exerted  itself  to 
suppress  some  of  the  worst  of  these  disorders  ;  and  it  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  adminis> 
tratiou,  to  improve  Ihe  roads  and  towns,  and  to  provide, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. But  tlie  abuses  with  which  the  whole  frame  of 
society  were  infected,  were  too  deeply  sealed  to  be 
eradicated  by  its  feeble  and  timid  hands.  The  wants  of 
the  country  vtere  set  forth  by  Fii.ingieri,  and  other  able 
writers,  but  things  continued  nearly  on  their  old  footing 
until  after  the  I'rench  had  estalilislicd  their  iiscendaiicy 
in  tho  countries  on  this  side  the  Faro.  We  liave  already 
seen  that  Napoleon  has  an  unquestioniihle  title  to  he  re- 
garded as  the  best  friend  and  benefactor  of  Italy  (am 
ante,  p.G2.) ;  and  this,  perliaps,  is  more  especially  true 
of  Naples  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula.  In 
180(1,  Joseiih  H'lnaiiartc,  then  king  of  Naples,  priinnd- 
gated,  no  (loubt  witii  the  apiiroval  of  his  brother,  a  law, 
wliicli  overturned  the  feudal  system  from  its  l'oii:,(latlons, 
and  produced  an  extraordinary  and  most  heneiicial  cliango 
in  the  constltulion  of  property  and  of  society.  "  Tliu 
feudal  system,"  says  this  law, "  and  all  feudal  jurLsdictioii, 
are  abolished  ;  all  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  are  siilijettid 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  country.  All  feudal  dues  to 
the  exchequer  cease,  and  feudal  estates  are  subject  to  tV.o 
same  taxes  as  others.  All  feudal  burdens,  services,  nnd 
dues  of  a  personal  nature,  levied  from  cummuncs  or  iii- 
dividiials,  are  abolished  without  compensation  ;  as  are 
all  prohihltive  riglils  or  monopolies,  «  herevcr  tliey  did 
not  originate  in  purchase.  Ulvers  are  public  property. 
Tlio  feudality  of  ollices  and  fulcicommiisci  sliall  cea?  e." 

This  Itfw  was  followed  by  others  of  an  equally  decisive 
and  stringent  character  ;  and  at  the  same  time  convents 
were  secularised,  llie  (profligate)  drones  by  wiiieh  they 
were  occupied  were  turned  out,  with  only  a  smal.  sli> 
pend,  and  their  estates  sold  at  very  low  pricej.  Happily, 
tlie  changes  that  these  laws  had  Introdiiccil  Into 
the  distribution  of  property  and  Ihe  state  of  society, 
previously  to  the  revolution  that  restored  tiie  Hniii linns 
to  the  throne,  were  such  us  to  render  a  return  to  liie  old 
state  of  things  impossible.  The  nobility  have,  however, 
recovered  some  of  their  old  privileges,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  establish  m.ijorals.  I'lie  attempts  to  le- 
litore  Ihe  property  and  influcnro  of  the  clerizy  liavo 
been  prosecuted  with  greater  zeal,  and  have  been,  per- 
h.ips,  more  successful.  Uiit,  though  many  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  have  been  again  estabilslicd,  ii  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  properly  is  now  in  tlieir 
hands ;  and  it  is  to  lie  imped  that  the  growing  hitelilgence 
of  the  people  may  at  leiigtii  put  a  final  slop  to  this  most 
wasteful  and  vicious  mode  of  employing  llie  public  wi  allli. 

The  measures  now  noticed,  coupled  wllli  the  iiitnduc- 
tion  of  the  law  of  equal  succession  in  cases  of  tiitestacy, 
have  had  a  much  greater  influence  over  the  distrilindoii 
of  properly  than  nilglil,  i<  /iriaii,  have  been  aniicipated, 
It  appears  from  the  returns  under  the  land-tax  (Con/ri- 
AMZiuni'/'uNifiiiriii).  that  in  Ih:I2  there  were  In  cnnllin  iital 
Naples  no  fewer  than  l,41'.M2l  properties  rated  to  tho 
tax,  and  that  these  were  held  by  I,iili2,i7'i  Individual*, 
showing  thai  lliire  Is,  In  fact,  nearly  a  propiieliir  fur 
every  family  in  tills  part  of  Ihe  klngdoin  1  (1).  I  Jl^, 
Safgiii  /'i>/.7>'i'i>,  p.A3. )  As  houses  as  well  as  land  ii>"- 
rated  to  the  laiiillax.anil  astliere  are  no  means  by  uhicl, 
to  classify  the  conlribiitors  according  to  the  sums  paid  by 
each,  we  are  iniahle  to  iiusard  any  estimate  of  llie  stiu 
and  value  of  the  illfli'ient  classes  of  properdes.  There 
can,  however,  he  no  doiihl  thai  the  iiiiniher  of  small  and 
mliidle  siseil  properties  has  been  priHilgloiiily  augmented 
jlnee  IMili.  Indeed,  liie  danger  now  Is  lliat  the  tendency 
to  divide  and  siilidlvlde  e..lates  sliouhl  he  carrliil  loo  lar. 
When  all  feudal  privileges  are  alinllthed,  and  land  is 
placed  nil  the  s.nne  looting  as  other  property,  the  in- 
lerests  of  society  will  Ih-  best  promnled  liy  ailopting  a 
syslein  of  piimoiieiiltnre  ,  and  pretenliiii;,  In  as  lar  as 
praetiealile,  by  inillrwt  nielliiHl.i,  Ihe  divlsuiii  of  the  land 
Into  nilinite  poitiiins. 

The  inetliod  ol  holding  land  by  tenants  dilTers  III  dif- 
ferent p.irts  of  Naples.  In  some  of  Ihe  rlelici-t  anil 
iiiiist  pnpiiliiiis  distrlets  round  the  capital  and  elsewiiere, 
the  land,  when  mil  i 


nccii|iled  liy  the  proprietor.  Is  rmisliy 
lei  ill  small  lots  of  4  or  >'•  iieres,  on  the  mtlnun  system  i 
lull  III  general  this  systein  Is  but  llltle  lollowi.l,  and 
III  moat  pints  of  the  country  tlie  land  Is  elllier  oecnpliil 


by  proprietors,  or  by  tenant*  holding  under  a  lease  of 
lome  years'  duration  at  a  fixed  rent.  Tlie  size  of  farms 
varies  in  different  districts  ;  and  in  those  where  pasture 
predominates,  they  are  sometimes  very  large.  But  not- 
withstanding the  impetus  given  to  industry  of  late  years, 
agriculture  is  still  extremely  backward.  The  nobiiity, 
who  are  usually  involved  In  debt,  care  little  for  agri- 
culture, and  their  tenants  are  mostly  without  elincr 
adequate  capital  or  slilll.  Drainage  In  some  quarters, 
and  irrigation  in  others,  though  of  essential  importance, 
are  generally  neglected;  and  the  sowing  of  artificial 
grasses,  and  even  the  application  of  manure,  are  com- 
paratively uni(nown.  "  Farming  implements,  carts, 
ploughs,  and  tools  of  every  kind  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description."  (Macgregor.)  The  more  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  are  wheat,  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
and,  in  the  colder  situations,  rye.  In  Calabri.t,  and  tlie 
more  distant  provinces,  grain  is  thrashed  out  by 
driving  cars  over  it,  or  by  trampling  It  with  tlic  feet 
nf  horses  and  oxen.  In  many  parts  few  or  no 
ploughs  are  used  in  tillage.  In  the  Campania,  for 
example,  the  soil  is  so  very  friable,  that  it  is  easily 
turned  up,  even  by  children  ;  and  such  is  Its  fertility 
that  no  fallows  are  required  in  its  culture,  and  but  little 
manure,  the  gathering  in  qf  one  crop  being  followed  by 
immediate  preparations  lor  another.  According  to 
Cli&teauvicux  6  crops  are  obtained  round  Naples  in  •'> 
years,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  vines,  fruits,  and 
beans,  which  grow  in  the  same  ind  without  prejudice 
to  the  corn  crops.  Most  parts,  indeed,  of  the  Kingdom, 
except  wlipre  there  is  a  deliciency  of  water,  are  extra- 
ordinarily fertile;  the  crops  of 'wheat  and  maize  are 
espectaiiy  most  abundant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  nltn  a  skilful  and  careful  system  of  agriculture, 
the  kingdom  might  afford  ample  subsistence  for  4  or  h 
timi's  its  present  pojmlation.  Hut  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  cliinate, 
contribute,  with  bad  government,  to  eiifccliie  the  cul- 
tivators ;  and  by  lessening  their  wants,  and  enabling 
tliein  to  supply  them  with  little  labour,  generate  that 
indolence  and  apathy  that  are  so  universal.  In  the 
finest  districts  numerous  families  live  in  the  meanest 
hovels,  and  In  a  state  that  In  Ureat  Britain  would  be 
reckoned  to  approiu'h  closely  to  absolute  indigence. 
But  un<lcr  such  a  climate,  and  occupying  such  a  soil, 
they  do  not  often  suffer  tlie  extreme  of  want.  They 
rarely,  however,  partake  of  any  of  the  enjoyments  and 
luxuries  of  life,  f>tlier  than  those  which  tiiey  share  In 
common  with  the  lower  animals.  Without  ambition, 
or  the  deaire  of  rising  in  llie  world,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  liberal,  and  but  little  of  the  meclia- 
■ileal  arts,  they  pass  their  days  in  a  state  of  brutish 
apatiiy  and  inilifference. 

The  plain  of  Sorrento,  according  to  ChAteauvieux,  is 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  where 
agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  skiifullr  and  actively 
carried  on.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  there,  1st  year, 
maize  ;  M,  wiieat,  succeeded  by  beans  ;  3d,  cotton  ;  4tii, 
whe.it.  followed  by  clover;  &th,  melons,  followed  by 
peaae  or  lieaiis  ;  making  H  crops  in  S  years.  Next  to  the 
alHive,  rice,  barley,  rye,  onions,  and  otiier  kitchen  vege- 
tables, oil,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  tobareo,  saffron,  and  fruits 
uf  various  kinds,  form  the  priniipal  prmiucts  ;  and  each 
might  be  produced  in  quantities  at  least  equal  to  twice 
the  consumption  of  tiie  Inhab.  The  olive  is  found  In 
ail  the  low  and  temperate  parts  of  the  country,  and  its 
culture  is   widelv  extended.     In    Apulia,   especially,  a 

?|reat  extent  of  land  is  covered  with  olive-trees,  which 
requenlly  reach  the  ordinary  size  of  oaks )  and  through- 
out  the  prov.  of  liarl,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Utranto,  a 
broad  lielt  of  olives  lines  the  roast  fur  100  in.  In  IH1I7,  a 
good  nil  year,  the  prmluce  of  tiiese  provs.  was  estimated 
•t  am),im)  talmc  (.^..tl^.tlOO  galls.).  In  Calabria,  also, 
from  Kossaiio  to  (iioja,  olives  grow  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  the  W.  shore  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  last-named 
lot«n  lodaeta,  priMliices  largeqimnlitlesiif  oil,  Tiie ave- 
rage anniiai  priMlure  of  t'alaliria  is  estimated  at  ilNl,(Ni(l 
lalmf.  The  culture  of  the  olive,  ami  the  |>repnriitloii  of 
the  oil,  have  of  late  years  attracted  a  great  iie,il  more 
attention  than  lunne'rly,  and  have  Ihmmi  materially  iin- 
proveti ;  and  were  it  not  for  llie  anti-comniereiai  policy 
of  the  governtnenl,  would  become  of  vast  Importance. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  eliding  wllli  IN'J<),  the 
exports  of  olive  oil  umountetl  to  ^.H(iil,i'z;t  slivja  a-year ; 
wliereas,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  eiuilng  with 
\KVi.  "the  exports  were  3,OOH.H«7  slaja  a-year,  or  alxivo 
<i,o(lli,n<l(i  impel i,il  gallons.  {S,'irittitri,y.  Rl.)  Ilaliiiioil  is 
one  of  liie  greiilest  marls  in  Italy  tor  oil:  and  that 
ship|>e<l  from  it  Is  considered  equal  to  that  of  (ienoaor 
I.iiiM'a  ;  a  superiority  for  wliiih  it  i>  mainly  Indebted  to 
the  iiifluoiiee  of  the  tufa  cIsteriK,  In  which  the  oil  is 
piirilliil  Ix-fore  Ix-liig  >hl|i|<i'>l.    (See  Vnl.  I.  n.  m7n  ) 

The  Neapolitan  wines  are  inimlly  full  b  died,  and  some 
areofagiKKl  llavour  t  bill  llie  prlniiple  ol  the  division 
of  lalHMir  Is  very  iiiiperreitly  nnili'r>t<>iui,  and,  Instead  of 
lioilig  piirsiieii  as  a  separate  lirunrh.  requiring  the  iinili- 
vidfd  alteiithm  uf  llie  husbaniiinaii,  liiu  cultuiu  uf  the 
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vine  is  commonly  carried  on  upon  the  tame  farm  with 
that  of  corn,  olives,  &c.  In  the  Terra  de  Lavoro  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  elms  and  poplars  are  seen, 
planted  in  rows  for  the  support  of  the  vines,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  lieiiig  sown  with  corn,  pulse,  and  other 
crops.  In  parts  of  tiie  Abruzzi,  however,  the  vines  are 
cut  low,  and  tied  to  canes,  as  in  France;  and  in 
the  prov.  of  Utranto,  they  are  cut  off  to  alx>ut  2 
feet  above  the  ground,  wiilch  it  hoed  around  them 
with  a  degree  of  care  by  no  meant  general  in  S.  Italy, 
The  wines  of  Taranto,  Gerace,  and  other  parts  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  might  become  very  superior  by 
proper  treatment.  Round  Vesuvius  some  fine  growtiis 
are  obtained,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  Tacruma 
Chn'sli :  this,  which  is  a  red  luscious  wine,  is  little 
known  except  to  visiters  at  the  royal  table  at  Naples,  the 


quantity  grown  being  small,  and  principally  purchased 
for  the  court.  On  the  whole,  though  the  wines  of 
Na|iies  be  probably  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
they  arc  very  Inferior  to  tliose  of  France  or  Spain ;  are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  Italy  ;  and,  except  the  iwect 
wines,  arc  mostly  converted  Into  brandy. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
Capitanata  and  about  Salerno  and  Keggio,  from  which 
latter  town  a  good  many  are  sent  to  France  and  Genoa  ; 
tobacco  is  pretty  largely  cultivated  in  Bari  and  OtraiUo, 
and  saffron  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  Abruizi.and  Basilicat.i, 
But,  excepting  tlax  and  hemp,  which  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated, few  crops  furnish  materials  for  manufactures ; 
these,  generally  speaking,  being  imported  from  abroad. 
Liquorice  Is  grown  In  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  and 
about  l.\000can/ari' a-year  of  juice  are  exported.  ftLinna 
is  a  product  of  some  importance  in  Calabria  ;  it  exudes 
from  gashes  cut  In  the  bark  of  the  manna-ash  ( Ftarinus 
oruus).  The  product  is  farmed  by  the  crown  ;  and  the 
labourers  who  cut  tiie  bark  and  collect  the  manna  arc 
debarred,  wliilc  so  employed,  from  attending  to  any  other 
occupation,  thougli  tlicy  receive  only  a  small  pittance, 
amounting  to  3  carlini,  or  about  Is.  for  every  rotolo  of 
manna  they  collect.  Manna  is  also  produced  near  Su. 
Icrno,  where,  however,  about  6  carlini  per  rotolu  are 
paid  for  its  collection. 

Tlie  forcsis  might  become  an  important  lource  of 
national  wealth  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression 
of  the  feudal  system,  the  sale  of  monastic  and  other  do- 
mains, and  the  division  of  the  communal  property  under 
the  French,  numerous  woods  were  felled,  and  the  ground 
they  occupied  was  subjected  to  tillage ;  but,  alter  a  few 
favourable  harvests,  the  soil  was  exhausted  ;  and  It  was 
further  ex|Mised  to  the  redoubled  violence  of  inundations, 
which,  by  washing  away  the  mould  and  stones  from  liiu 
mountain  declivitlet,  caused  great  injury  to  the  lands 
tx^low.  For  these  reatont.  In  IHIU,  a  special  board  of 
superintendence  over  forests,  &c.  was  appointed  ;  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  appropriate  the  ground  occupied  iiy 
woods  to  tillage,  except  where  the  site  is  level  and  fertile, 
or  under  certain  otiier  circumitimces :  neither  it  any 
proprietor  allowed  to  fell  tiinlHT  without  express  per- 
mission.  Tliesc  rogiilatinns  have  ciiecked  tiie  dimniu- 
tion  of  the  wihkIs  ;  but  their  preservation  has  tieen  next 
to  useless  :  for  although  In  many  parts  nf  the  interlnr 
there  is  abundance  of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  slii|i. 
Iitiilding,  the  roads  and  means  of  conveyance  are  so  Lad 
that  its  carriage  to  the  coast  would  more  than  cover  tiiu 
cost  of  Importing  it  into  Naples  from  other  countries. 
And,  moreover,  government  discourages  the  efforts  uf 
Individuals  to  Improve  the  roads  by  piohibiting  the  ex- 
port nf  limlHT,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  it  obliges  It  to  be 
cut  down  by  laying  a  heavy  duty  on  the  importation  uf 
coal  I 

If  we  except  sheep,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  Is  not 
much  attended  to.  There  are  estimated  to  lie  4,nilO,lK(l 
head  nf  sheep  in  the  kingilom,  a  great  number  uf  which  are 
migratory,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  in  summer,  and 
driven,  in  winter,  into  the  vaUeys,  and  tiie  lavotioe  of 
Apulia.  The  last-named  region  is  a  tract  of  aliuut  '.'i 
sq.  in.  Iielunging  to  ihe  crown,  ard  which,  a  few  shnil 
intervals  excepted,  hat  been  wholly  devoted  to  pin- 
turage  from  the  time  nf  Ihe  Homars,  Its  tillage  havliiM 
Indeed,  Ih-imi  proiiibited.  lender  the  Frencii,  hnwevir. 
a  law  was  passed  In  IWKI,  which,  for  u  lime,  complelili 
changiil  the  stale  of  the  taimlierf.  nstead  of  Ihe  gmiiiiil 
being  farmed  exclusively  at  pastire,  a  fixed  rentwai 
siibRtiluted;  and  every  niie  was  allnwed  tn  apply  tlif 
land,  as  he  pleased,  to  jiaslurage  or  t  liagu.  Hut  In  iHI7. 
this  Jiidlclniis  law  was  re|H'ale<i,  and  ■  new  act  parsr.l, 
by  the  provisions  of  which  (In  order  to  keep  up,  as  it 
was  alleged,  the  due  pro|Hirtion  lwt»een  pasture  ami 
aralile  land.)  no  one  wat  to  till  more  tli^in  l-.^th  part 
of  Ills  land,  on  p<  ii.iity  of  paying  a  tenli.ld  rent,  &>. 
Latterly,  however,  we  believe  that  this  abiui'i  enact. 
meiit  has  la'en  materially  iniMlitled,  It  having  forli.iiut<'l)r 
been  fuiind  iinpoanible  to  enforce  Its  provisions.  I'lii' 
hnrneil  raltli-  are  estimated  at  abinit  iUKi.dlNi  head.  ex. 
elusive  of  alHiiil  .'(1,(100  bufl.diH-i,  which  wander  In  Ur^.' 
herds  over  tiie  marsliy  plains  in  the  N  W.  The  i>«>ii 
arc  of  different   breeds,    and    cxielleiil   qilllity,  brinif 
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NAPLES  (KINGDOM  OF). 

used  both  for  the  plough  and  for  carts.  They  are 
mostly  stall-fed,  on  vine  leaves,  maixe,  stubble,  Ac, 
except  in  Apulia,  or  districts  where  the  pasture  lands 
are  yery  extensive.  The  horses  are  but  indifferent : 
but  a  line  small  active  breed,  with  dark  frizzled  liair,  is 
peculiar  to  Calabria.  Mules  and  asses  are  the  most 
common  beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  and  goats  are  very 
numerous ;  the  former,  which  are  of  a  large,  dark,  hair- 
less breed,  wander  wild  in  the  forest ;  the  milk  of  the 
latter  is  converted  into  cheese.  The  herdsmen  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  principally  from  the  Abruzzl. 

Except  in  the  S.,  where  the  cottages  are  sometimes 
built  of  stone,  it  Is  rare  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
inhabit  any  thing  but  wooden  huts,  roofed  with  straw  or 
tiles,  in  which  three  or  four  generations  often  live  toge- 
ther. They  live  almost  wholly  mx  vegetable  food  ;  and  into 
this,  n-iiits  and  pulse  enter  more  largely  than  corn.  Their 
clothes  are  coarse,  and  the  dress  of  the  shepherds  and 
poorer  peasantry  consists    almost    solely  of  sheep   or 

3 oat  skins,  with  the  hair  outside.    The  wages  of  an  or. 
inary  Held  labourer  may  average  about  16  gram  (or  Od.) 
a  dav. 

The  culture  of  si'lk  is  widely  diffused,  and  it  now  forms 
a  valuable  article  of  export  from  the  kingdom.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  silk  18  produced  in  the  provs.  of  La- 
voro,  I'rincipatI,  and  Calabria,  hut  especially  the  last.  At 
Heggio,  In  particular,  many  families  furnish  houses  ex- 
pressly for  rearing  silkworms.  The  total  produce  of 
Naples  was  estlmate<l,  in  IH33,  at  HUU.nflO  lbs.,  of  which 
S.%,UOO  lbs.,  worth  2,0nA,(l00  ducats,  were  exported  raw 
and  wrought.  {Serristori,  p.  fil.)  The  remainder  is  con- 
sumed In  the  country.  The  silk  of  Calahrla  is  stronger  and 
more  compact  than  that  of  other  |>art8  of  the  kingdom  ; 
a  consequence.  It  is  supposed,  of  the  worms  being  fed 
with  the  leaf  of  the  red  mulberry  peculiar  to  that  prov. 
Much  less  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry,  both  there  and  throughout  the  Neapolitan 
dom.,  than  in  N.  Italy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  where 
two  crops  of  cocoons  arc  annually  collected,  the  breeders 
of  silkworms  are  accustomed  to  buy  niullM>rry  leaves  at 
a  dear  rate,  at  the  same  time  that  they  use  the  poplar  as 
o  support  for  the  vines  In  their  farms. 

Theflikerlet  rank  next  to  the  foregoing  branches  of 
Industry.  The  tunny  (A'comfter  f*ynn«»)  frequents  the 
W.  coast  in  large  shoals  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
hud  the  taking  of  the  fish  employs  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Large  meshed  nets,  perhaps  1 ,5<)U  ft.  In  length, 
and  divided  into  several  compartments,  are  luld  across 
the  track  of  the  shoals  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  strong  lines 
and  nets  of  still  larger  meshes.  The  flsh,  having  got 
into  the  nets,  are  prevented  tinding  their  way  out  again 
by  the  number  of  compartments ;  ami  after  the  lapse  of 
a  day  or  two,  men  in  flat-bottomed  boats  surround  the 
nets  with  harpoons,  and  kill  the  larger  fl^h,  which  are 
sometimes  K  ft.  in  length.  The  whole  draught  Is  after- 
wards hauled  on  shore.  Anchovies  are  caught  In  abun- 
d;ince  In  the  iprlng  ;  and  many  mullets  are  taken,  the 
roes  of  which  are  made  Into  bularga,  A  great  mimy  of 
the  Inhabs.  of  Taranto  employ  themselves  in  taking  the 
>liell-li«h  of  the  gulph,  leaving  the  adjacent  lands  to  be 
niltlvalcd  by  natives  of  Calabria  und  Aliruzzn.  But  the 
qimntlty  of  flsh  taken  for  food  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  home  demand,  nnil  salle<i  llsh  1.  a  principal  article  of 
Import.  CornI  Is  raited  on  dilferent  parts  ol  the  coast. 
Slanttfaclurfi  are,  lor  the  most  part,  domesti','  i  and 

the  majority  of  the  goods  made  scarcely  ever  find  their 

*iiy  out  of  the  country.    Of  late  jeurs,  however,  manu- 

f^ictures  have  l)eeii  C(mslderably  improved,  and  several 

ronslderable  manufacturing  estalillkhments  are  now  to  lie 

met  with  In  difl'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Those  of 

>ilk  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  next  to  tliein  are  those 

nf  wo<illens,  principally  established  In  the  capital  and  at 

Sura  and  Itola.    Linen  ttnll's  are  made  in  several  of  the 

|irovliiclal  towns,  and  there  are  numerous  paper-mills. 
Naples  has  manufacture,  of  gloves  and  straw  hats,  in 

imitiition  of  those  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  princes  of  llntura 

Slid  (ierace,  with  other  partners,  have  established  a  cim- 

ilderalile  glass  manufactory  at   rausilllpo.     Itegglo  has 

iiianul'actures  of  gloves,  waistcoats,  and   hosiery ;    and 

Avelllno,  of  wooUen  cloth,  sausages,  and  maccaronl.  Cam- 

mhasso  is  famed  throughout  the  kingdom  lor  Us  cutlery. 

The  establl.hinents  In  which  it  Is  made  are  on  a  very  small 

irale.    "  (iieat  was  my  surprise,"  says  Mr.  (raven,  "  at 

ttiiding  that  the  various  articles  of  thl*  nature  are  all 

iidirlcated  In  detached  small  workshops,  containing  little 

ninri'  than  a  common  black.mith't  a|i|iaralus,  and  posse... 

Ii>    so  contracted  an  assortment  of  article,  that  I  colild 

«i  I  dIHIculty  obtain  a  selection  of  a  dozen  knive.  and 

•ii>i.nrs.     They  «ll  work  by  eonimls.lon  for  dealers  In 

the  metropoll.  and  other  large  towns,  with  such  limited 

nmiin  and  e.ipllal,  that  lliey  are  eiulrely  lncupacllale<l 
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and  forge  at  Stilo,  comprise  nearly  all  the  remaining 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  (Pari.  Report, 
1840 ;  Chateavvieux,  Italy,  tfC.  pp.  187—298.  ;  Von 
Raumer'i  Italy,  ii.  248—264. ;  HampuUi,  Simond,  Craven, 
Swiniume,  Sjc.  passim.) 

Commerce.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  her  soil, 
the  variety  and  superior  quality  of  her  raw  products, 
and  her  admirable  situation,  give  Naples  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  very  advantageous  and  extensive  com- 
merce. But  her  natural  advantages  have  been,  in  this 
respect,  all  but  nulllRed  by  the  perverse  policy  of  her 
government.  Her  oils,  silks,  sulphur,  corn,  wines,  &c., 
would  all  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale 
abroad,  provided  the  manufactured  goods  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  foreigners  have  to  give  In  exchange  'for 
them,  were  admitted  on  any  thing  like  reasonable  terms 
Into  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Such,  however.  Is  not 
the  case.  The  importation  of  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
articles  is  prohibited ;  and  most  of  those  that  are  ad- 
mitted iire  loaded  with  oppressive  duties,  varying  from 
SO  to  1(1(1  and  l.iU  per  cent,  nd  valorem.  I3ut  this  Is  not 
all.  Not  satisHed  with  attempting  to  shut  out  foreign 
products,  the  Neapolitan  government  lays  heavy  duties 
on  many  of  the  most  important  articles  produced  In  the 
kingdom,  when  exported  ;  and  thus  by  raising  their  price 
to  the  foreigner,  and  lessening  the  demand  for  them,  does 
all  in  Its  power  to  limit  and  hinder  their  production  1  Olive 
oil,  for  example.  Is  charged  on  Its  exportation  with  a 
heavy  duty  ;  and  as  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Lucca, 
Tuscany,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  this/rfo  de 
Sf  tax  is  to  depress  that  br.tnch  of  Industry  which  is  most 
suitable  for  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
olives  and  thtt  oil  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  ! 
After  this  specimen  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Naples, 
the  reader  ulll  not  be  surprised  to  hear  th.it  the  bonding 
of  goods  is  not  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  kindgnm  ;  In 
other  words,  all  foreign  goods  must  pay  duty  on  being 
Imported,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  Is  remitted,  or  drawn 
back,  on  their  being  again  re-expnrteil. 

Under  such  multiplied  dittlcnlties  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  conflned  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  hut  that  It  exists,  and  Is  so 
extensive  as  we  And  it  to  be.  The  great  superiority  en- 
joyed by  Naples  in  the  production  of  certain  articles, 
and  (he  wants  of  the  people  originating  in  the  low  state 
of  manufactures,  and  the  demand  for  colonial  products, 
spices,  dye-stuffs,  and  other  Indispensable  articles,  have 
liowever  proved  too  strong  for  the  antl-commerclal  po- 
licy of  the  government,  and  occasion  a  considerable  In- 
tercourse with  foreigners.  No  accurate  accounts  have, 
however,  been  put>lished  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  principal  articles  Imported  Into,  anil  exported  from, 
the  Neapolitan  dominions;  but,  according  to  the  in- 
formation btained  hy  Mr.  Macgregor  and  others,  tha 
value  of  the  exports  Irom  the  continental  portion  of  the 
country  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  almut  2,(i(iO,li('0/., 
and  that  of  the  imports  at  nbmit  as  much.  The  latter 
consist  of  cottons,  woollem-,  linens,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts ;  spices,  dye-stuffs,  sailed  llsh,  iron  and  hardware, 
\e.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  olive  oil,  silk, 
flax  and  hemp,  wo(d,  wine,  corn,  linseed,  cream  nf  tartar, 
rags,  maccaronl,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  liouorice,  coral, 
bones,  &c.  The  trade  of  continental  Naples  principally 
centres  In  the  capital ;  and  the  reader  will  fliul  in  thu 
following  article  an  account  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported from  It  In  1898. 

MubjoMied  Is  an  Account  of  the  Vessels  belonging  to 
the  different  Neapolitan  I'orts  in  1834  :  — 


from  executing  and  maintaining  In  Iheir  Inlniratories  a 
ciilliTtlon  exhllilllng  any  thing  like  variety  or  cliiiue."' 
{hmurinmt  in  Itie  Abrtntt.  *f.  H-  ll'i.)  A  inUir.ible 
niiiiin  factory,  a  sort  of  goviTiiment  monopoly  estn 
lilislieil  at  Salvrno,  some  time  ag 
Vol.  II. 


and  the  Iron  mine 
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The  principal  weights  In  use  are,  the  lt>o(  12  onrie  - 
II  OS.  uvolrd. ;  the  mlnlo  -  about  SI  o«.  ;  and  the  nm- 
tiiro  of  KKl  rotoll,  •»  IWiJ  lbs.  avolrd.  The  lomolo  of  corn 
::;  r4,'i  Wliich.  Iiu»hel«  ;  the  hiirile  of  wine,  &c.  ™ '.if 
Imp.  gidls.  ;  the  miliiin  of  oil  =  3.'>1  Imp.  galls,  nearly. 
The  tttiiiia  of  8  lialinl  :^  ti  ft.  1 1  in,  Ung.  i  the  piilmo,  di« 
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vided  into  12  once  =  I0-38  Ene.  in. 
mile  of  7,000  palmi  =  about  1)  Eng.  m. ;  tlie  mo'ggia  = 
'73  Eng.  acre.  Accounts  are  liept  in  duciits  (3<.  Kjrf. 
eacli),  divided  into  10  eariini  and  100  grant.  (Bnlbi  i  Ser- 
rislori,  S;c.) 

The  Gowmment  is  a  monarclijr,  hereditary  in  botli  ttie 
male  and  feni.ile  line ;  and  at  present  in  tne  liands  of  a 
brancli  of  tlie  lioute  of  Bourbon.  The  monarchy  in  re- 
spect to  the  continental  portion  of  the  liingdoin,  was 
formerly  quite  unlimited,  while  Sicily  had  a  parliament 
of  its  own.  But  in  1821  a  consutta  was  established  for 
each  separate  division  of  the  Neapolitan  doin. ;  that  for 
the  continental  portion  consisting  of  IG  mems.,  and  that 
for  Sicily  of  8  mems.,  appointed  by  the  government  from 
lists  of  candidates  named  by  the  wihabs.  of  the  ditTerent 
provs.  Kach  consulta  was  presided  over  by  a  vlre-presi- 
dcDt  nominated  by  the  liing ;  and  both  assemblies  fre- 
quently meet  in  one,  termed  the  consulta  genernU;  in 
which  a  state  minister,  also  appointed  by  the  king,  sat  as 
president.  In  1837,  these  consulte  particolari  were  per- 
manently amalgamated  into  one  parliament,  which  sits 
at  Naples.  But  the  functions  of  this  body  arc  of  the 
most  restricted  description  ;  and,  as  Is  truly  observed  in  the 
"  Qnadro  del  Uoverno,"  non  v'ha  ultra  suprema  au- 
loritd  legislativa  che  quella  ttel  monarca ;  easa  e  atso- 
tuta,  ed  in  qualunque  modo  faccia  egli  conosccre  la  sua 
volontd  dcbhano  i  tadiliti  obbedirvi.  The  Iting  is,  how- 
ever, assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  9  ministers,  and  a  privy 
tunncil  composed  principally  of  noblemen. 

Every  province  is  governed  by  an  intendente  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  whom  all  the  internal  administration  of 
tiie  prov.  is  conHded :  at  the  head  of  every  district  (cir- 
comtarii))  is  a  sul>-intendent ;  and  In  every  commune  a 
syndic  or  mayor.  Each  commune  has  also  a  l)ody  of 
dccurlOns  elected  from  the  heads  of  families  paying 
taxes  of  from  13  to  '24  ducats  a  year,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  who  consult,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
syndic,  on  the  affairs  of  the  commune,  fixing  the  rates, 
and  appointing  municipal  ofHcers ;  but  their  resolutions 
do  not  acquire  the  force  of  law  till  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  intendente.  Every  district  has  a  council 
of  10  mems. ;  and  in  every  prov.  Is  a  council  of  from  l.'i 
to  '20  mems  ,  nominated  l)y  the  communes,  and  chosen  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ;  which  council  assembles 
once  a  year  to  examine  the  proposals  of  the  district 
councils,  to  draw  up,  uniler  the  direction  of  the  intend- 
aiit,  the  projects  proposed  for  the  prov.,  and  to  examine 
the  provincial  accounts,  &c.  The  provincial  council 
must  not,  however,  consult  upon  any  matters  but  sucli  ns 
arc  submitted  to  It ;  and  the  entire  authority  in  the  prov, 
remains  with  the  intendant  and  his  council,  which  cim- 
sUt  of  from  3  to  .'i  mems.,  and  is  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  French  conteil  de  py^eclure. 

Justice  is  administered  In  a  supremo  court  of  cassa- 
tion in  the  capital ;  high  civil  courts  at  Naples,  Aquila, 
Trani,  and  Catanza.  o ;  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the 
capital  of  rijch  provmce.hy  a  judged'/n/ixziVoic  In  each 
district,  with  authority  from  the  provincial  criminal 
court ;  and  hy  a  eomilinlore  in  each  commune,  who 
decide  In  cases  to  the  amount  oi  6  ducats.  In  1m:<4,  trl- 
bun.ils  of  commerce  were  In  operation  at  Naples,  Koggi.i, 
and  Mnnteleone,  Judges,  as  well  as  most  other  func- 
tionaries, usually  hcdil  their  appointments  for  3  years. 
Trials  are  public,  and  the  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  the 
judicial  forms,  established  by  the  French,  have  been 
generally  adopted,  except  that  trials  by  jury  are  unknown 
Some  late  statistics  and  details  show  that  the  averaxe  of 
persons  accused  Is  as  I  to  l,0'2(l,  and  ofthnse  convicted  as  I 
to  1  438ofthepop.  Ur5,H|3 accusations,  in  a  given  period, 
104  were  for  utrences  iigainst  religion,  '.KM!  for  homicide,  in- 
tentional or  otherwise,  and  1,703  for  viol.itlons  of  propirtv. 
In  C^pitannta,  I  in  Ii(l7  of  the  pop  was  convicted ;  In 
Abruiio  t'llra,  I  In  '2,1)11.  The  proportion  of  the  ac- 
cused, was  I  In  iW  of  the  rural  pop.,  I  In  l'J'.l  of  artis.in* 
and  servants,  I  In  MiM  of  persons  occupied  In  lllieral  art«, 
and  I  In  '2,HI'.l  of  landed  proprietors.  ( /'en  linumer'a 
Jliili/,  fjc.  II.  TAt-'iMl)     According  to  thi'se  reports,  »  a- 

>>itanata  is  a  province  diitlnguiahed  for  crime;  and  both 
t  and  .Sannio  have  lieen,  in  fact,  noted  for  lirljiandage 
on  a  large  kc.ile.  Mr.  Craven  states,  that  even  the  la- 
vonrite  amusements  of  the  children,  in  sinne  districts 
In  these  provmces,  consist  In  nimk  representations  of 
attacks  by  brigands  on  travellers,  &c.,  in  -Aliiih  the 
former  Invariably  gain  the  advantage.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  I'apal  territories  is  also  Infamous  for 
robtieries,  I'nder  the  French,  the  police  wa«  well  or- 
ganisnl.  Imt  it  is  now  extremely  corrupt  ami  bad,  Po- 
iiular  fiM'ling,  In  the  capital  at  le<ut,  Is  also  generally 
In  favour  of  an  iitreniler. 

The  ettabli»hed  religi<in  Is  the  Horn,  Cithollc;  but 
the  S  provinces  have  about  7'*.lKiO  (Jrecks,  ciiieHy  the 
descendants  of  (ireek  colonista,  who  sitth-d  in  S.  Italy 
ulter  the  ileitruction  of  the  CJreek  enipiri'  by  the  Turks, 
•lews  are  few  ;  and  there  are  only  alioMt  h(KI  I'roteslants 
In  thi'  kingiiom.   In  the  continental  dominions  of  N'aijlis, 

there  are '21  Hrclililshops  find  lit!  Iiishojis,  each  ofwl i 

rccciici  an  income  of  not  less  than  3,'M.U  ducats,    Ac-  , 
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cording  to  Serrlitori  there  were  altogether,  in  IS.17, 
iHi,304  secular,  and  20,906  regular  clergy.  Under  tho 
French,  in  1807,  about  21S0  convents  were  dissolved,  their 
conventual  property  sold  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the 
state,  and  the  monks,  &c.  allowed  only  a  small  stipend 
annually,  which  sum  w.is  afterwards  ccmslderably  di- 
minished. But,  as  alreiidy  staled,  since  1820,  every  thing 
has  been  moving  in  the  contrary  direction.  Many  con- 
vents and  religious  foundations  have  been  restored ; 
many  new  ecclesiastical  fraternities  founded ;  and  the 
Jesuits  have  been  re-estaldished  and  endowed.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  concordat  concluded  with  the  I'upal  court  In 
1818,  the  pope  has  the  sole  privilege  of  confirming  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
In  their  sees,  with  other  important  privileges.  Still, 
however,  "  the  Neapolitan  government  does  not  allow 
the  publication  and  application  of  any  Papal  rescripts 
without  its  own  consent,  and  displays  such  firmness, 
nay,  sometimes  severity,  in  matters  concerning  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  the  court  of  Home  would  scarcely 
sulller  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  exercise  without  repri- 
mand."   Utaumer's  Italy,  Sfc.  ii.  212.) 

Public  instruction  is  In  the  most  miserable  state.  Po- 
pular or  elementary  Instruction  is  confided  to  the  clergy. 
The  Jesuits  have,  since  their  re-establishment  In  1822, 
opened  d,iy-schools  for  the  gratis  Instruction  of  youth, 
though  thev  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  re-open  their 
former  colleges  for  lay-boarders.  There  are  grammar 
schools,  as  In  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  Lancastrian  schools  in  Na- 
ples, but  they  seem  to  have  failed.  (.Journal  qf  Educ. 
r.  2').)  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  primary  school  fur 
boys  In  every  commune ;    but  there  are  few,  if  any, 

Erimary  schools  for  girls,  and  seminaries  for  teachers 
ave  only  just  begun  to  be  established.  In  some  of  the 
provs.,  scarcely  one  in  150  or  160  persons  learns  to  read 
and  write. 

Naples  has  a  university,  with  faculties  of  theology, 
physics  and  mathematics,  literature,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine,  which  Is  attended  by  about  \,!W0  students; 
royal  lyceums  in  Naples,  Salerno,  Karl,  Catanzaro,  and 
Aquila  ;  royal  colleges  In  all  the  other  provincial  caps. ; 
and  42  secondary  schools  ;  in  which,  however,  little  is 
taught  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematics,  antiquities,  and  perhaps  physic,  all  tho 
higher  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  are  in  tho 
most  degriided  state;  and  even  the  fine  arts  have  nut 
escaped  the  general  paralysis. 

In  1811,  a  royal  society  of  science  was  established  in 
Naples,  which  has  been  replaced  hy  the  Royal  Uorbonic 
Society,  « ith  tiO  mems.  in  3  divisions :  many  other  insti- 
tutions which  were  foiindtd  by  the  Frencli  have  disap- 
|icared.  In  1834,  as  many  as  .30  periodical  publications 
appeared  In  the  kingdom  ;  of  these,  some  tliat  were 
scientific  journals  had  a  high  character,  but  the  others 
were  mostly  iiiditrerent  or  wortiiless.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  prevents  native  talent.  If  it  exist,  from  dis- 
tinguishing itseir;  and  tho  oppressive  duties  on  fo- 
reign books  hinders  tiie  people  from  acquiring  that  in- 
furin.ttion  from  abroad  wliich  they  cannot  iilitain  at  home, 
Monti  fruniiiiiiiiii  are  established  in  the  dlfl'ereiit 
towns  for  the  reli  I  of  the  poor,  in  which  contributions 
of  corn  are  received  and  distriliuted  to  the  indigent. 
The  hoKplt.ils  and  other  charitable  foundailons  were 
formerly  very  rich ;  but  they  sulTered  a  good  deal  li mil 
the  encroachments  on  their  liinds  by  the  French  |jo- 
vernment.  Their  revenue,  however,  amoiintH  at  pie- 
sent  (1840)  to  aiiout  l,6U(),(XH)  ducats  a  year:  they  are 
generally  managed  by  the  clergy.  Prisoners  In  public 
gaols  are  alloweti,  Imt  not  compelled,  to  work. 

Hut  the  provision  for  the  poor  Is  certainly  Inadequate  ; 
and  owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  thu  detective  slato 
of  the  police,  nicndicancy  is  excessively  prevalent,  Mr, 
Maclaren  says,  that  in  "  ail  the  towns  and  villages  near 
Naples,  strangers  are  besieged  wilh  crowds  of  niciidicanls, 
whose  linporlunities  know  no  bounds.  To  give  .my 
tiling  to  the  first  hive  merely  excites  others  to  follow 
you.  It  Is  nothhig  less  ilian  a  (lersecutlon,  and  Is  really 
one  of  the  greatest  niv  ujices  a  traveller  has  to  endure  ' 

The  military  Jiiree  in  1838  amounted  to  nearly  I.J.iHin 
men,  of  whom  '2'J,IKM)  were  Infantry  of  the  line,  4, 'KM 
cavalry,  2,800  artillery  and  engineers,  and  8,(KHI  gen- 
d'armes.  In  time  of  war.  the  eR'cctive  lorce  amounts  tu 
64,'237  men,     (Serristori,  StatitI  ditle  Due  Sicilie.) 

From  the  completion  of  the  IMth  to  that  of  the'i.'ith 
year  every  one  (with  certain  exceptions)  Is  liable  to  tho 
conscription.  A  law  of  IK'M  fixes  tiie  time  of  service  at 
.^  years  In  the  army  and  ,'>  years  In  the  reserve:  hut 
gendarmes,  artillerymen,  and  volunteers,  serve  H  years 
without  reserve.  A  provincial  militia  was  instituted  in 
|M|H;  but  It  was  siippressed  3  years  alterwaids.  I'lie 
soiillers  have,  at  difi'ereiit  times,  lieen  enipioyed  in  iimIiiI 
pul  lie  works,  such  as  paving  the  streets,  ,Vr,  ;  lint  II 
must  Ih-  ailded,  that  tlie  troops  are  111  paid,  anil  ih'licirnt 
III  courage,  mor.ile,  and  most  of  the  ipialllies  that  con- 
stitute guod  luldiers.    In  fact,  '2A,0U0  Ennlish,  Frcmli, 
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or  Austrian  troopi,  would  lufBce  to  conquer  and  retain 
the  kingdom.  The  principal  fortresses  are  Civitella  del 
Tronto,  Fescara,  Aquila,  Gaeta  and  Capua,  all  in  the 
N.  provs. :  Manfredonta,  Brindisi,  and  Taranto,  are  only 
partially  fortified.  I 

The   naval  force  consists  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  5 
frigates,  2  corvettes,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
mounting  altogether  496  guns.    There  are  3  battalions 
of  marines,  2  of  1,000  men  each,  and  1  of  COO  men.    The  [ 
principal   dockyard  is  at  Castellamare,  in  the  bay  ofi 
Naiiles.    (SerrUtort,  Oudinot,  S/c.) 

The  revenues  are  derived  partly  from  direct  and  partly 
from  indirect  taxes.     Of  the  former  the  conlribux<one  ! 
fondiaria,  or  land-tax,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  j 
Previously  to  the  Fjerich  ripme,  the  estates  of  the  church  ' 
and  the  nobility  were  exempted  from  direct  taxation ; 
but  the  French  made  an  end  of  this  unjust  distinction, 
and  imposed  the  contrihuzione  fondiaria  equally  on  all 
descriptions  of  land,  witliout  reference  to  its  proprietors 
or  occupants.    The  tax  was  originally  flxea  at  2A  per 
cent,  of  the  rent,  and  has  not  since  been  changed.    The 
other  principal  sources  of   revenue  are   the  customs' 
duties,  the  tolls  on  articles  consumed  in  the  different 
towns,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies,  lottery,   &c. 
Tlie  indirect  taxes  paid  by  the  different  districts  are  in- 
sured by  companies  of  the  inliab.,  who  collect  them  at  a  ' 
certain  per  centage     Wc  are  not  sufficiently  informed  as  1 
to  the  working  of  this  plan  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  be 
OS  advantageous  as  it  is  ingenious.    Wc  subjoin  an 

Account    of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  in  I8»5. 


Revenue.                                   Eipendilure.                    j 

1    Oucala. 

Dumlt. 

I^uid  and  direct  taxei   ;,44'^,0(I0  Pmldent      of     the 

Cuiitcimii     »nd     con-                        Council  of  MlnU- 

numptlon  dues        .    5,801  ,ono<     ter« 

S4,000 

Salt      -           -          -   3,07.5,000  Ministrj  of  Foreign 

Tobacco 

901t,()00      Alliilrs 

s.5n,nno 

Snow,       gunpowder. 

789.000 

and  plavinR  card*  - 
Ueffistrations,  &c.     - 

S77,(ino            KcllKion 

40,000 

l,lH7,nnn Finance     |ln- 

Lottery 

l,lS!t,IKH) 

c'ludlnK    the    civil 
list,     interest     on 

Sinking  fund,  &c.      - 
Dedui'ifons  from  «ala- 

704,000 

debt»,&c.      -       - 

H,.V3,000 

riei.  He. 

1,131,000 

War 

7,'iOO,000 

Quot^    furnihlicd    by 

Marine  -       . 

1,38.5,1100 

Sicily 

S,!>77,flOO 

I'ollce     - 

so;  ,000 

Varioui  Murcej 

Total       - 

1,111,000 

Total 

1,879/KMI 

1ifi,0S9,(KX) 

un.Kio.dOO 

(Ser>istiiri,  Slalist.  dflle  Due 

Sidlic.) 

Hitlory At  a  very  early  period,  most  part  of  the 

coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  occupied  by  Greek  colo- 
iiists,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  They  received 
from  this  cirnimstance  the  name  of  Magna  Onecia. 
Continental  Naples  was  wholly  subjugated  by  tho  Ro- 
mans soon  after  tlielr  war  with  Pyrrlius  ;  and  formed  a 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  empire.  In  modern  times 
it  lius  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  whs  united  to 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  Kith  century ;  and  con- 
tlmied,  as  an  apanage  of  that  kingdom,  to  be  governed 
by  viceroys  sent  from  Madrid,  till  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
w  lien  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  17;t4  it  was  erected  into 
■in  Independent  mcmarchy,  under  the  infanta  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  (^liarles  III.  It  con- 
tinued under  the  lioiirbon  dynasty  till  I7UX.  wiien  it  was 
overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  I8fl,T  till  IHl.-i. 

These  circumstances  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  the 
degraded  character  of  the  Neapolitans.  Down  to  tlie  in- 
vasion' of  the  French  they  had  groaned  under  a  succession 
of  tyrannical  or  Imbecile  rulers :  and  with  such  a  govern- 
iiieiit,  .iml  with  tlie  feudal  system  in  full  vigour,  a  servile 
anil  ignorant  noliiiity,  a  priesthood  always  ready  to  pro- 
ti'i't  and  absolve  every  scoundrel  who  had  money  and 
piiwer,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  had  the  people  not 
Income  as  worthless,  as  corrupt,  and  as  degraded  us  their 
rulers.  Had  the  government  of  the, French  been  con- 
tinued for  lialf  a  century,  the  regeneration  of  file  country 
iiilxht  liave  been  dleeted.  Hut  Naples  has  again  become 
the  nri'y  of  dotage  and  imbecility.  And  till  a  new  order 
of  tilings  shall  Ih-  iiitrodneed  \  a  vigorous  government 
rsliilillilied  I  and  the  oppressive  restrictions  on  foreign 
fr.'iiie  and  on  the  circulation  of  tioiiks  and  papers  have 
lioi'ii  aboiislied  ;  it  would  he  Idle  to  expect  any  material 
iiiiproveinent  in  the  enndition  or  character  of  llie  people. 
Naim.k<  (an.  Pnrlhenopc  and  }'nii>i>liii),  a  famous 
lily  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the  above  kingilimi, 
.■iiiil  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  on  its  \V.  coast, 
oil  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  or  giilph  of  Naples,  1 18  in. 
S.K.  Kome,  in  the  immeiliate  vicinlly  of  Vesuvius,  the 
I'lwer  elevations  of  which  approach  to  uilhin  a  little 
ilistiince  iif  the  city,  on  the  H.K.;  lat.  (Fort  St.  KImii), 
4(n  .VI'  N.,  long.  M'J  l.'i'  .Ml"  K.  I'op.,  on  the  1st  of 
■laniiury,  18,17,  M.%l,TI!l;  lint,  owing  to  the  rava^'es  of 
iliiilera  In  the  course  of  that  year,  the  pup.  was  re- 
duced, iin  the  1st  of  January,  IHa8,  to  :i:iri,,'lil'j.      It  may 

*  The  public  4tb|  In  lUli  smoiintrd  la  1|1.57,000  ducau, 


be  taken  at  present  (I84I)  at  3.50,000.  The  situation 
of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined.  . 
Seated  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  the 
margin  of  a  spacious  bay,  it  spreads  its  buildings  along 
the  shore,  and  covers  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent 
eminences  with  its  villas  and  gardens.  Its  suburbs 
stretch  in  a  magnificent  and  lengthened  sweep,  from 
Portici  on  the  E.,  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum  on  tho 
W.  The  bay-  Is  extensive,  and  presents  an  almost  unri- 
valled assemblage  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery. 
On  its  N.W.  side,  the  shores  of  Poizuoli  rise  in  a  gentlo 
swell  from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  while  on  the  E., 
Vesuvius,  with  its  verdant  sides  and  black  smoking 
summit,  bounds  the  prospect :  the  centre  contains  the 
city,  with  its  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  backed  by  the  heights  on  which  are  tho 
royal  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte,  tlie  observatory,  and  tho 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  view  from  the  city  seawards 
commands  tho  whole  sweep  of  the  bay,  bounded  on  tho 
S.  by  the  promontory  of  Sorrentiim,  and  having  near  its 
mouth  the  islands  of  Capri  Ischia,  &c.  The  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  com- 
plete the  gratification  inspired  by  the  scene,  and  justify 
the  epithet  of  mitis  given  to  the  city  by  the  ancients. 
The  city  has  an  oblong  form  ;  but,  when  viewed  from 
an  elevated  position,  such  as  the  Carthusian  monastery, 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  or  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
I'artu,  it  appears  irregular,  the  surrounding  country 
being  so  studded  with  houses  and  villages,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
town  and  the  environs. 

But  it  is  principally  in  respect  of  its  situation  that  Naples 
is  superior  to  most  other  cities.  The  streets,  Indeed,  are 
generally  straight  and  well  paved,  though  witliout  foot- 
paths ;  but  they  are  universally  narrow,  and  being  bor- 
dered by  lofty  nouses,  have  a  dark  gloomy  appearance, 
that  contrasts  singularly  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the  principal 
street,  having  at  the  one  end  the  Piaiza  di  Mercato,  and 
on  the  other  the  royal  palace,  runs  N.  and  S.  for  about  a 
mile  ;  but  it  is  only  from  40  to  60  ft.  in  width,  while  the 
houses  on  either  side  are  from  S  to  7  stories  in  height. 
Few  of  the  other  streets  are  more  than  30  ft.  in  width, 
and  many  not  more  than  from  15  to  20  ft.,  and  some  not 
so  much.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  stucco  made  of  Pozzoiana  sand,  vkhich  be- 
comes indurated  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Most 
of  them  have  balconies  In  front ;  and  these,  and  tlie 
booths  and  stalls,  with  which  the  streets  are  cimstanlly 
occupied,  make  them  look  narrower  than  they  really 
are.  There  are  several  open  spaces  or  larghi ;  for  tliey 
cannot  be  called  squares  ;  Iiut  they  are  very  irregular 
botli  in  aspect  and  plan.  The  principal  arc  the  Largo 
di  Castello,  the  Largo  di  Palazzo,  and  the  Piazza  di 
Mercato.  Some  of  the  larghi  are  decorated  with  foun- 
tains and  obelisks  ;  and  the  city  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
well  supplied  witli  water. 

The  houses  in  Naples  bear  no  analogy  to  those  in 
London,  but  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those  of  Paris, 
except  that  they  are  generally  on  a  Larger  scale.  "  You 
see,  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  "  a  vast  tenement,  with  a 
front  as  long  as  that  of  Edinburgh  College,  but  two 
stories  higher  —  a  grande  parte,  as  large  as  tho  college 
gate,  and  decorated,  too,  with  columns.  Tills  porta 
opens  into  a  court  as  long  as  the  building,  but  jierhapi 
only  3(1  or  40 ft.  wide.  The  tenement,  in  fact,  forms  a  ptt- 
i.dlelogram,  built  all  round  the  court,  with  wide  spaeioui 
stairs  in  each  of  its  Interior  fronts.  The  whole  of  tlie 
ground  story  externally  consists  of  a  series  of  arclied 
cells,  prolmliiy  10  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  hixh,  and  \f>  or  20  ft. 
deep.  These  arc  occupied  as  sale  shops,  cafes,  and  work- 
shops. The  door  is  always  in  tiirec  hicii  and  narrow  di- 
visions; In  cold  or  wet  weafher  the  middle  only  is  opened) 
in  mild  weather  all  the  three  are  folded  back,  and  the 
business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  cell  No.  1.,  for 
instance,  you  have  an  oil-shop  ;  in  No.  2.  triiic,  sausages, 
Jtc. ;  III  No.  3.  elotli  of  some  kind ;  in  No.  4.  sacks  of 
flour ;  in  No.  Ti.  a  coppersinifh  hammering  awAy )  in 
No.  fi.  you  see  h.ilf  a  dozen  tailors  stitching ;  in  No,  7. 
you  find  a  confectioner,  who  is  kneading  the  dough  on  hit 
counfcr  ;  In  No.  H.  a  niodlslo,  or  dealer  in  women'i 
dresses  ;  in  No.  0.  a  cnrpenfer  ;  in  No.  i  I.  a  bookseller ; 
III  No.  12.  a  watchmaker.  The  celts  are  all  of  the  saino 
shape  and  site,  and  not  one  front  only,  but  often  all  tho 
four  external  fronts  of  tho  building  are  thus  arranged  and 
nrciipied.  Siicli  a  huilillng  is  called  a  ptilnzzo,  which 
does  not  mean  a  palace,  but  simply  a  house,  or,  rather,  a 
tenement,  in  the  ground  story  of  which  a  crowd  of  shop- 
keepers and  art  Isaiis  carry  on  their  business,  and  In  the 
upper  part  a  crowd  of  other  persons  live.  Naples  is 
almost  entirely  composed  ofpalazziis,  great  or  small,  such 
as  i  have  descrilieii,  iiini  they  are  crowded  togetlier 
amazingly,  'the  groiimi  maybe  said  to  bear  a  crop  of 
liou.si's,  as  a  field  bears  a  croii  of  corn  ;  for  gariiini,,  or 
opi'ii  plots  of  griiiiiul  iiir  liryiiig  ilothea,  or  seiurliig  the 
admiilnttes  of  fight  iiml  air,  are  iiiver  ilrcaini'd  of  here, 
except  as  appendages  to  villas  In  tlio  suburbs.  In  one 
U  b  2 
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thing  Naplei  It  magniRcont  —  ita  street  pavement,  which 
invariably  consitti  of  iqunred  blocka  of  lava,  joined  af 
closely  and  correctly  as  Ihe  flags  of  our  foot  navement. 
They  are  said  to  tie  laid  in  mortar,  as  the  old  Roman 
roads  were,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  built  roads. 
So  Arm  is  the  work,  that  you  never  see  one  block  an  inch 
higher  or  lower  than  another."  (^o(c(,  p.  51.)  There  is 
not,  however,  a  single  shop  in  Naples,  that  would  be 
reckoned  handsome  in  London  or  Paris.  Neither  has 
it  any  good  colTee-house  or  restaurant. 

Notwithstanding  his  disposition  to  eulogise,  Eustace 
admits  that  Naples  has  but  little  architectural  mag- 
nificence. The  prevailing  taste,  if  a  series  of  absurd 
fashions  deserve  that  name,  has  always  been  bad.  Mo- 
resco,  Spanish,  and  Koman,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
together,  destroy  all  appearance  or  unity  and  symmetry, 
and  form  a  monstrous  Jumble  of  discordance.  Ili'iice,  the 
magnificence  of  the  churches  and  palaces  consists  prin- 
cipally in  their  magnitude,  and  their  paintings,  marbles, 
and  other  decorations. 

The  cathedral,  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  is  overcharged  witli  orna- 
ments in  the  most  discordant  style.  It  is  supported  by 
more  than  100  granite  columns,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  edifice  it  has  replaced.  In  the  subterranean 
chapel,  under  the  choir,  is  the  body  of  St.  Gennaro, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Naples,  whose  blood,  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  crystal  vase,  and  miraculously  liquefied 
three  times  a  year,  is  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Neapo- 
litans as  the  boast  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  great  glory 
and  honour  of  the  city.  The  Santi  Apostuli,  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  church  in  the  city,  having,  it  is  alleged,  been 
originally  erected  by  Constantinc,  but  subsequently  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence.  The  churches  of  St. 
.  P.-'d,  St.  Filippo  Ncri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino, 
are  all  well  deserving  of  attention  :  the  latter,  indeed, 
is  salil  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  church  in 
tile  city.  'l"he  church  Del  Partu,  though  Inferior  to 
most  others  in  size  and  decorations,  deserves  notice  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  lieen  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
f'iiliini  parienti,  by  Sannazarius,  autlior  of  the  famous 
Latin  poem  Ue  Parln  f'irginia.  It  contains  the  remains 
of  its  illustrious  founder,  a  native  of  the  city  where  he 
expired  in  l!UO,  inclosed  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  with  the 
following  distich  by  Bembo :  — 

*'  Pa  lacr*  dnert  flores :  hie  ille  Maronl 
S>nccnu  *  musa  proxiimis,  ut  ■imulu.'* 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  about  200  churches  In  the 
city  ;  and  the  priests  cum|iose  a  large,  though,  certainly 
not  the  most  valuable,  part  of  the  pop. 

The  Neapolitans  appear  to  entertain  the  most  perfect 
indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  mortal  re- 
mains arc  disposed  of.  'I'hc  great  burying  place  of  the 
city  lies  ahingside  the  splendid  road  leading  to  the 
Campo  Marxia.  It  consists  of  3<i.'>  deep  cells,  dug  into 
the  PozKilana,  of  which  the  hill  Is  composed.  One  of 
these  cell»  is  opened  in  rotation  every  morning,  and 
receives  ail  the  dead  bodies  of  the  day,  brought  in  carts, 
and  tumbled  into  it.  like  as  much  rubbish  ;  this  done,  it 
Is  shut  up  again  for  a  year,  and  is  then  opened  to  receive 
a  fresh  supply  of  carcases  !  lint,  exclusive  of  this  v.ist 
gnlgntha,  a  considerable  number  of  funerals  take  place 
in  churclies. 

Tiie  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  nobility,  like  the 
churches,  have  little  pretensions  to  purity  of  arcliitecture ; 
and  though  in  many  the  apartnients  are  on  a  grand  scale, 
they  are  in  general  t<H)  much  loaded  with  ornaments.  The 
kings  of  Naples  have  been  <li$tingui8hiKl  by  their  rage  for 
building.  The  royal  palace  (Palaxxo  rcale)  In  tiie  city, 
near  the  quay,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Stradadi  Toledo, 
though  a  pan  only  of  the  original  design,  is  a  vast  build- 
ing, 3  stories  in  height,  with  4  interior  courts  ;  the  first 
story  is  of  the  Doric,  the  second  the  Ionic,  and  the  third 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architectur';.  Its  interior  is 
splendidly  fitted  up,  and  it  has  s(.:,ie  gooil  paintings. 
Anoiher  royal  residence,  tlie  Capo  di  Monte,  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  oiilsidc  the  town,  on  the  N., 
cimniands  a  magnificent  view.  It  has  attached  to  it 
t(mie  fine  gardens  ;  and  it  possessed,  a  few  years  ago, 
some  remains  of  the  famous  Parma  gallery,  including 
portraits  by  Kaphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Parmegiano, 
and  some  fine  sculptures ;  these,  however,  liave  been 
mostly  removed  to  the  museum.  Tills  tialarc  is  now 
united  til  the  city  by  a  magnlticent  road,  constructed 
by  Ihe  French,  and  called,  during  their  ascendamy,  the 
Strada  di  Napoleone.  The  olil  palace  of  the  Neapolitan 
monarchs  is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
by  the  archives  of  theVlngdoin. 

The  Hataxxn  degli  Sluilit  I'lililici,  erected  in  the  early 

fiart  of  the  17th  century,  from  lii'slgns  by  Kontana,  is, 
ly  far,  the  most  interesting  building  in  Naples.  It  was 
Inii-nded  for  the  university,  and  was  used  as  such  from 
IlIKi,  when  it  was  completed,  down  to  17'J0,  when  the 
university  w.-u  removed  to  the  convent  of  (ieiu,  Vecchio, 

*  \  LutiH  name  Kivcn  to  Satitiu/iilui. 


and  the  Falaiio  degll  Studil  was  converted  into  a  great 
national  museum,  the  Muteo  Borbonico.  In  addition  to 
a  noble  library,  comprising  about  160,000  vols.,  and 
many  MSS.,  this  museum  contains  a  matchless  collection 
of  bronzes,  gems,  paintings,  household  furniture,  papyri, 


and  Etruscan  vases,  ft'om  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
biai,  Nola,  Capua,  and  other  ancient  cities :  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  treasures,  wlilch  are,  in  all  respects, 
unique  and  unrivalled,  it  contains,  exclusive  of  others, 
most  of  the  statues  and  pictures  formerly  comprised 
In  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome,  brought  thither  when 
the  King  of  Naples  succeeded  to  the  rich  inheritance 
of  that  family.  The  collection  of  statues  is,  in  fact, 
inferior  only  to  those  of  the  capital  and  Vatican,  and  the 
gallery  at  Florence,  while  In  paintings  it  yields  only  tu 
Home,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  But,  despite  all  the 
treasures  of  the  studil,  Naples  is  not  at  present  eitlier  a 
school  or  a  cradle  of  art,  which  Is  at  a  lower  ebb  here 
than  in  any  other  considerable  city  of  Italy. 

The  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  Vlli,  has  above 
1,500  students.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  rector,  and 
divided  into  faculties,  under  deans,  who,  with  the  pro- 
fessors, receive  very  inadequate  salaries  from  the  crown. 
The  professors  are  frequently  chosen  with  little  re- 
gard  to  merit;  and  the  Instruction  they  aSbrd  in 
ail  4he  higher  branches  of  science  and  philosophy  is 
most  ineflicient  and  worthless.  Public  law,  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  even  theology,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  tjmgiit  at  all ;  or,  if  taught,  the  instruction 
is  not  intended  to  expand  or  enlighten  tiie  mind,  but  t<i 
imbue  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices.  There  are,  be- 
sides the  university,  many  superior,  as  well  as  inferior* 
schools  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  they  are  all  miserably 
bad  ;  and,  Turkey  excepted,  education  is  nowhere  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  Naples.  The  censorsliip  Is  extremely 
strict ;  and  such  foreign  works  as  are  admitted,  arc  bur- 
dened with  an  extremely  high  duty.  I'nder  such  cir- 
cumstances, one  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  tlie  gross 
ignorance  prevalent  among  the  mass  of  the  pop. :  the 
wonder,  in  fact,  is,  that  there  should  be  so  much  intel- 
ligence amongst  tliem  as  is  found  really  to  exist. 

Naples  lias  a  Sociela  Heale  Borbonico,  or  Koyal  So- 
ciety, divided  into  the  three  sections  of  the  fine  arts, 
science,  and  archa!ology ;  and  other  literary  and  scientific 
associations  ;  a  military  and  naval  college  ;  a  royal  me- 
dical college,  a  veterinary  do.,  a  royal  college  of  music ; 
a  fine  botanical  garden,  coNStructed  by  the  French ;  au 
observatory.  In  an  elevated  situation  to  the  N  of  the 
city,  &c.  One  of  the  most  curious  institutions  in 
Naples  is  a  school  where  natives  of  China  arc  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  Chrlstianitv,  and  qualified  to  act  as 
missionaries.  The  number  of  pupils  is  small,  seldom 
exceeding  fi. 

Naples  has  numerous  and  some  very  extensive  esta- 
blishments for  the  support  and  relief  of  tlie  poor,  in- 
cluding a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  blind.  The  two  principal  hospitals  are  those, 
Degli  Incurabili,  and  Delia  Auiiunxiala  :  the  former, 
nottvithstanding  its  name,  is  open  to  the  sick  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  has  a  revenue  of  about  30'»,(K)(»  due.  a  vear. 
The  latter  is  destined  to  receive  foundlings  and  penitent 
females.  Here,  however,  as  everywhere  else,  tlie  open- 
ing of  hospitals  for  the  receotion  of  foundlings  is  pro- 
ductive  of  a  vast  amount  of  mortality  and  immorality. 
Their  influence  in  the  latter  respect  Is  too  obvious  to 
require  illustration  ;  and  they  are  really  the  most  effi- 
cient means  that  could  be  devised  for  occasioning  tiie 
deslriictiim  of  the  children  they  are  intended  to  preserve. 
In  Naples,  for  example,  in  1837,  2,319  children  were 
taken  to  the  dilferent  receiving  houses  attached  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  of  which  l,ri<J4  died  in  the  course 
of  the  year  I  the  greater  number  being,  in  fact,  in 
a  dead  or  dying  state  when  they  were  received ! 
The  truth  Is  that  instead  of  di«couraging,  foundling  hos- 
pitals really  act  as  a  iiowerful  incentive  tu  infanticide. 
The  Hfclutorio,  or  Albergo  tie  Poveri,  Is  an  Immense- 
workhouse,  or  rather  asylum  for  the  destitute  poor  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  for  orphans  and  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  lodged  and  educateil.  The  hospital  iif 
San  (iennaro,  near  the  bill  of  Capo-di.  Monte,  is  inteiidiil 
for  tlie  reception  of  infirm  and  aged  poor,  or  poor  unable 
to  work.  But,  despite  its  hospitals,  such  Is  the  want  of 
industry,  and  the  defects  of  the  police,  that  there  proba- 
bly is  no  other  city  whoso  streets  are  infested  by  so  large 
a  proportion  of  poor,  miserable,  wretcheil  mendicants. 

Naples  has  fi  or  7  theatres.  That  of  San  Carlo,  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Italy,  was  nearly  burnt  down  in 
IHI5  J  but  it  was  soon  after  repaired,  and  re-opencil  with 
more  than  its  original  splendour.  Among  the  minor 
theatres,  2  or  3  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Pulcinella.  or  Punch,  who  is  hero  seen  in  his  glory. 
"  What,"  asks  Forsyth,  "  Is  a  drama  in  Naples  without 
Punch  ?  or  what  Is  Punch  out  of  Naples  ?  Here,  In  hii 
native  tongue,  and  among  his  own  countrymen,  I'liiich 
is  a  p<-rson  of  real  power  ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  nil 
the  (Irollerles  of  Ihe  day  i  ho  Is  the  channel,  and  -onu'- 
tiines  tlie  source,  of  the  paseing  opinions!  hu  can  innii.t 
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ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole  king-  ) 
dom  in  good  humour.    Such  was  Ue  Fiori,  the  Aris- 
tophanes of  his  nation.  Immortal  In  buffoonery."  (P.268.) 

The  finest  promenade  Is  that  called  the  Chlaja,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  from  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  E. 
to  Virgil's  tomb  and  the  hill  of  Paualllppo:  it  Is  In  part 
nianted  and  ornarannted  with  statues  and  fountains,  and 
IS,  altogether,  one  of  the  finest  public  walks  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  The  mole  also  is  a  favourite 
promenade,  and  the  quays  that  stretch  E.from  it  towards 
Porticl. 

Though  Naples  could  otkr  no  effectual  resistance  to 
an  Invading  armament.  It  Is  not  altogether  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  having  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo 
on  a  hill  on  its  N.W.  aide,  the  Castello  Nuovo  adjoining 
the  royal  palace  and  the  bay,  and  the  Castello  dell  'Ovo  on 
a  roclt'projecting  into  the  sea.  The  Castello  Nuovo  is  so 
situated  as  to  afford  a  safe  retreat  to  the  royal  family  and 
court  In  the  event  of  any  disturbance  In  the  capital.  Tlie 
castle  of  St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  The  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry  are  situ- 
ated between  the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea. 

A  vast  number  of  employments  must  necessarily  be 
carried  on  in  so  great  a  city  ;  but  there  are  few  manufac- 
turing establishments  on  any  thing  like  a  large  scale. 
Some  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs  are,  however,  pro- 
duced ;  as  are  hats,  gloves,  earthenware,  jewellery,  ke. ; 
foundries,  wrought  on  account  of  government,  furnish 
cannon,  fire-arms,  iron  cables,  &c.  The  preparation  of 
maccaroni  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  the  dlatinKuishing 
business  of  Naples,  it  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  Is,  therefore,  largely  produced. 
Tlie  best  maccaroni  is  made  of  the  flour  of  the  hard  wheat 
(Grano  duro)  brought  from  the  Black  Sea.  Being 
mixed  with  water,  it  Is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy 
wooden  blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  It  acquires  a  suiB- 
clent  degree  of  tenacity;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple 

firessure,  through  a  number  of  holes,  so  contrived  that  it 
s  formed  Into  hollow  cylinders.  The  name  given  to  the 
tubes  depends  on  their  diameter  ;  those  of  the  largest 
size  being  maccaroni,  the  next  to  them  vermicelli,  and 
the  smallest  fedellnl.  When  properly  prepared  and  boiled 
to  a  nicety,  Neapolitan  maccaroni  assumes  a  greenish 
tinge.  It  is  then  taken  cut  of  the  caldron,  drained  of  the 
water,  and  being  saturated  with  concentrated  meat  gravy, 
and  sprinkled  with  finely  grated  cheese,  forms  a  dish  of 
which  all  classes,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  are  pas- 
sionately fond.  But  the  maccaroni  used  by  the  poor  is 
merely  boiled  In  plain  water,  and  it  Is  rarely  eaten  with 
any  condiment  whatever.  \Vhen  properly  prepared  it  is 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  Laziaronl  pique 
themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  they  swallow 
long  strings  of  maccaroni  and  vermicelli  without  break- 
ing them. 

Commerce The  harhour  of  Naples  Is  formed  by  a 

mole  projecting  from  the  centre  of  tlic  city,  nearly  In  the 
form  of  the  letter  L,  having  a  light-house  on  Its  elbow. 
Immediately  within  the  mole  there  are  from  3  to  4 
fathoms  water,  the  ground  being  soft,  but  only  small 
vessels  can  approach  the  town.  The  water  In  the  bay 
Is  deep,  and  there  Is  no  bar,  but  It  is  a  good  deal  exposed 
to  the  8.  westerly  winds  ;  and  to  guard  against  their  In- 
fluence, vessels  in  the  btiy  moor  with  open  hawse  in  that 
direction.  For  remarks  on  the  system  under  which  the 
trade  of  Naples  and  the  kingdom  generally  Is  conducted, 
we  beg  to  refer  to  the  previous  article.    Subjoined  Is 

An  Accol'NT  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles 
exported  from  Naples  in  1838. 
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During  the  same  vear,  there  cleared  out  from  the  har- 
bour 1,227  ships,  of  which  l,Ofil  were  Neapolitans,  80 
English,  22  French,  4S  Sardinian,  30  Tuscan,  Ac.  Naplea 
ana  Castellamare  have  about  2,200  registered  vessel* 
of  the  burden  of  nearly  100,000  tana.  The  duties  col- 
lected at  the  Neapolitan  custom-house  amount,  at  an 
average,  to  about  3,500,000  ducats,  or  about  600,000/. 
a  year. 

There  are  4  or  6  companies  for  the  insurance  of  ships, 
and  1  for  lives.  Their  terms  are  generally  higher  than 
those  of  similar  establishments  In  London.  Houses  are 
never  insured  at  Naples,  their  construction  rendering 
fires  very  rare.  The  companies  are  established  by  royal 
authority,  the  shareholders  being  only  liable  lur  the 
amount  of  their  shares. 

The  principal  merchants  of  Naples  are  all,  more  or 
less,  b.inkers.  Inasmuch  as  they  advance  money  on  letters 
of  credit,  and  deal  in  foreign  exchange,  and  other  finan- 
cial operations.  But  the  only  banking  establishment  at 
present  in  existence,  is  the  Bank  of  the  Two  Siciliei, 
founded  by  government,  and  guaranteed  by  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property.  It  is  not  a  bank  for  the  issue 
of  notes  on  credit,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  but  for 
their  Issue  on  deposits  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburg.  Government  makes  all  its  payments 
by  means  of  notes  or  orders  on  the  bank  ;  ami  they  are 
Issued  to  Indlvldustls  for  whatever  sums  they  desire,  on 
their  paying  an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the  bank. 
These  notes  or  orders  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  Naples ;  they  are  paid  in  cash  on 
demand.  The  building  occupied  by  the  bank  is  one  of 
finest  In  the  city. 

Government  has  also  established  a  discount  omce, 
where  bills  Indorsed  by  2  persons  of  good  credit,  and  not 
at  more  than  3  months'  date,  are  discounted  at  4  per  cent 
Goods  are  universally  sold  at  long  credits,  mostly  from  4 
to  8  months,  and  for  manufactured  goods  aemetlmes 
longer.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Merchants  are  arranged  by  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  Into  I'i  different  classes,  and  a  6  months' 
credit  Is  given  ut  the  custom-house  for  duties,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60,000,  40,000,  90,000,  20,000,  and  15^000  ducats,  to 
individuals,  according  to  the  class  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  enrolled.  But  this  Is  of  little  importance,  as  the 
transactions  of  a  merchant  must  be  very  limited  indeed 
if  the  duties  he  have  to  pay  be  not  much  more  than  the 
credit  he  Is  allowed.  High  discriminating  duties  are 
charged  on  all  foreign  ships  entering  the  port. 

Society  in  Naples  has  undergone  many  consi- 
derable changes  during  the  presept  century;  but 
its  distinguishing  features  have  not  materially 
varied  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  Goldsmith's 
admirable  picture  of  Italian  manners  is  still  more 
applicable  to  this  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
peninsula :  — 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  a!one  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  Ktuves  and  fields  apjiear, 
Man  seems  the  only  f{rowth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  IHuits  throuKh  all  his  manners  reign  ; 
Thnufih  poor,  luxurious ;  though  suiindssire,  vain  ; 
Thouffh  ftrave,  yet  trifling ;  leeaious,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  In  penance  pianninK  sins  anew. 

The  nobility  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  as  fond  as  ever  of  splendour  and  parade. 
Previously  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  French,  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
very  poor  ;  and  the  changes  introduced  in 
1806,  and  the  subdivision  of  property  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  interval,  have  considerably  re- 
duced the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  formerly 
large  estates.  "  Titles  are  here  so  common 
that  you  And  at  every  corner  I'rencipi  or  de 
Prencipi  without  a  virtue  or  a  ducat."  The  rage 
for  carriages  and  e(]uipages  is  as  great  at  this 
moment  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Moore : 
"  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks  do  not 
walk ;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  carriage  are 
doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to  church  with  one 
or  two  poor  devils  hired  for  the  occasion,  who 
put  on  antiquated  liverv,  and  carry  a  book  or 
a  cii.shion.  I  am  told  that  husbands  sometimes 
perforin  the  oflice,  trusting  probably  that  they 
shall  escape  recognition  under  the  disguise  of  a 
footman,  and  choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the 
expense  of  pride.  The  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
are  Hat,  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
boxes,  afford  air  and  exercise  to  the  women. 
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Thus  living  in  idle  retirement,  their  mind  is  ex- 
clusively bent  on  the  means  of  procuring  a  lover ; 
and  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  Lafontaine  con- 
vey a  likeness  of  their  moral  habits  and  manners." 
(^Simond's  Italy,  435. ) 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were 
greatly  diminished  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  French ;  and  though  both  have  been  increased 
since  the  Restoration,  their  wealth  has  not 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  are,  speaking  generally,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  servile ;  and  though  the  outward  forms  of 
religion  be  respected,  it  has  nowhere  so  little  real 
influence  as  at  Naples.  The  lawyers,  merchants, 
physicians,  artists,  and  such-Iike  persons,  form 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  society. 

The  lazzaroni,  so  prominent  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Naples,  formerly  included  most  part  of 
the  lowerclasses,  comprising  street-porters,  hawk- 
ers, water-carriers,  boatmen,  hackney-coachmen, 
mendicants,  &c.  Their  numbers  were  loosely 
estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000,  and  they  were 
said  to  constitute  a  distinct  race,  immersed  in 
poverty,  only  half-clothed  and  not  half-fed,  with- 
out lodgings,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the 
porches  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
But  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  lazzaroni,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  the  houseless  poor,  are  merely 
the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  they  owe 
their  gipsy-like  complexion  and  cast  of  features 
to  their  constant  ex)K>sure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
It  is  singular  that  wretches  in  so  destitute  a  con- 
dition, and  frequently  involved  in  all  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  should,  speaking  generally,  be 
remarkable  for  their  h'ne  symmetrical  and  mus- 
cular forms,  and  be  distinguished  by  their  vivacity 
and  humour.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  for 
many  years  past  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
lazzaroni  ;  and,  under  Murat,  many  of  them 
were  drafted  into  the  army.  But  they  are  still 
extremely  numerous ;  Mr.  Maclaren  says  he  saw 
numbers  of  half-clothed  wretches  (lazzaroni) 
asleep,  in  suiuiy  d»ys,  on  the  pavement  of  {he 
CMaja.  "  They  are  the  refuse  of  civilisation,  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  savages.  It  is  said  there  are 
individuals  among  them  who  do  not  know  their 
own  names,  and  who  go  to  the  priest  and  confess 
anonymously,  owning  sins  of  whose  designation 
iu  the  Decalogue  they  are  ignorant."  Unless 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  excitement,  the  lazzaroni  are 
neither  turbulent  nor  licentious  ;  but  on  such 
occasions  they  evince  all  the  sanguinary  ferocity 
of  savages.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  any  vigorous  or  long-continued  ex- 
ertion for  any  public  purpose,  and  may,  speaking 
fenerally,  be  regarded  as  submissive,  docile  slaves, 
t  used  to  be  a  common  saying  at  Naples,  that, 
to  keep  the  populace  quiet,  three  thmgs  only 
were  nt:ceisary—festt;fiiriii(;  anA/orchc  ;  that  is, 
shows,  food,  and  gibbets  !  A nd  th'is  compendious 
principle  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepute,  though 
certainly  they  are  supplied  with  but  a  very  scanty 
portion  of fariiie. 

Lottery  offices  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Naples,  and  have,  its  might  be  expected,  a  most 
injurious  operation.  Tickets  are  so  subdivided, 
that  shares  may  be  purchased  for  about  2(1.  :  the 
moral  pestilence  coiiseijuently  descends  to  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  and  even  the  lazzaroni  are 
speculators.  'I'here  are,  urobably,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pick-pockets  in  Naples  ihan  in  any  other 
city  ;  and  deceit  and  falsehood  are  s<i  common 
OS  hardly  to  excite  attetitiuii.  The  ilmiiir  liliciv 
are  also  extremely  nuinerous. 

Owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  its  mild  cli- 


mate, a  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  of  Naples 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  streets,  and  to  carry 
on  their  business  out  of  doors ;  and  the  compe- 
tition arising  among  parties  so  situated,  has 
probably  given  rise  to  that  universal  turmoil  and 
effort  to  attract  notice,  that  is  at  once  so  gro- 
tesque and  so  disgusting  to  a  stranger. 

"  Naples,"  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  m  its  interior, 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  Lon- 
don is  uniform  and  unintelligible:  it  is  a  double 
line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd  of  busi- 
ness. The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general 
tide,  rolling  up  and  down ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you 
are  swept  on  by  the  current,  there  you  are 
wheeled  round  by  the  vortex. 
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A  diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  the 
streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash 
among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall,  and  you 
escape  behind  a  lazzaroni's  night-basket.  In 
this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds 
like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of 
the  grotesque :  some  of  their  church  processions 
would  frighten  a  war-horse. 

"  The  mole  seems,  on  holydays,  an  epitome  of 
the  town,  and  exhibits  most  of  its  humours. 
Here  stands  a  methodisticul  friar  preaching  to 
one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  there,  Punch,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd. 
Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles 
performed  by  a  sacred  wax-work,  on  which  he 
rubs  his  agnuses,  and  sells  them,  thus  impreg- 
nated with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.  Beyond 
him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniforms,  exalting 
their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The 
next  prqfessore  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  In 
his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to 
him  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centres 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience, 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic 
filosofo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins. 

"  If  Naples  be '  a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils,' 
I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Lven  the  low- 
est class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the 
animal  happy  —  a  delicious  climate,  high  spirits, 
a  facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  igno- 
rance of  their  duty,  and  a  church  which  ensures 
heaven  to  every  ruffian  that  has  faith.  Here 
tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery  to  them  who 
are  born  to  it ;  and  a  few  fingerings  of  macca- 
roni can  wind  up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

"  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth 
that  do  not  pretend  to  virtue.  On  their  own 
stage  they  suIUt  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drjma 
to  ue  always  a  rogue.  It  detected  in  thefV,  a 
lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with  impudent  surprise, 
how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be 
an  Biigel.  Yet  what  are  these  wretches  ?  Why, 
men  whose  persons  might  stand  as  models  to  a 
sculptor;  whose  gestures  strike  you  with  the 
commanding  energy  of  a  savage ;  whose  lan- 
guage, gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  jiassiun,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor ;  whose 
ideui  are  cooped,  indeed,  within  a  narrow  circle 
—  but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible.  If 
you  attack  thcin  there,  you  are  beaten.  Their 
exertion  of  soul,  their  humour,  their  fancy,  llu'ir 
quickness  uf  argument,  their  address  ot  Hatterv, 
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their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and 
grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a  lazzaroni  himself. 

"  These  gifts  of  nature  are  left  to  luxuriate 
unrepressed  by  education,  by  any  notions  of  ho- 
nesty, or  habits  of  labour.  Hence  their  ingenuity 
is  wasted  in  crooked  little  views.  Intent  on  the 
piddling  game  of  cheating  only  for  their  own 
day,  they  let  the  great  chance  lately  go  by,  and 
lett  a  few  immortal  patriots  to  stake  their  all  for 
posterity,  and  lose  it."  (Pp.  264—267.,  and 4 12. ) 

"  The  people,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  seem,  in 
general,  peaceful  and  contented,  unconscious  of 
want  at  least ;  they  consume  little,  and  that  little 
is  cheap.  For  three  grains  n  day  (three  half- 
pence sterling)  a  man  has  his  fill  of  maccaroni, 
and  for  three  grains  more  he  may  have  his  frittasa 
(very  good  fish  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil)  at  any 
of  tile  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant  cooks 
about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only  luxury  of 
the  gastronomic  kind  within  his  reach.  A  glass 
of  ice- water  costs  one  sixth  of  a  grain  (one 
twelfth  part  of  a  penny  sterling),  and,  if  pro- 
perly seasoned  with  liinc-julcc  and  sugar,  two 
grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is  kept  down 
by  government,  ice  or  hardened  snow  being 
abundantly  supplied  at  the  public  expense  from 
natural  ice-houses,  in  certain  cavernous  rocks 
above  Stabiae  and  Sorrento,  and  even  on  Vesu- 
vius. The  ice  in  baskets  is  made  to  slide  down 
the  mountain,  along  light  ropes,  into  boats, 
which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the  night,  and 
land  their  precarious  cargoes  betore  day. 

"  The  lower  people  have  clubs,  where  they 
assemble  twenty  or  thirty  together,  and  contri- 
bute each  one  grain  for  wine  of  an  evening. 
They  elect  a  president  and  vice-president.  The 
president  calls  upon  one  of  the  members  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  filled  by  the  vice-president ;  but 
when  the  member  challenged  is  about  to  take  it, 
the  vice-president  has  the  right  to  say,  I  take  it 
for  myself,  and  actually  drink  it  to  his  health ;  a 
standing  joke,  which  he  may  repeat  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  or  as  long  as  he  can,  but  which  the 
disappointed  expectant,  who  has  the  laugh  of 
the  company  against  him,  does  not  always  relish ; 
and  in  the  end  there  is  sometimes  fighting  and 
stabbing."     (P.  432.) 

Tlio  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  wi'U  be  imagined,  anil  is  peculiarly  interesting  from 
its  classlciil  associations.  Virnil  was  buried  in  tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mausoleum  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  leading 
from  the  promenade  of  Chiaja  to  the  grotto  of  I'ausilippo, 
is  said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the  prince  of 
Latin  poets.  There  is,  however,  no  really  good  foun- 
dation for  this  statement. 

The  grotto  of  I'ausilippo,  now  alluded  to,  is  a  tminci 
rut  through  tlie  hill  ot  that  name,  being  a  part  of  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli.  It  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  in  length,  60  ft.  In  height,  and  broad  enough 
to  servo  for  a  highway.  This  work  Is  of  great,  but  un. 
known,  antiquity.  Seneca,  in  his  57th  epistle,  complains 
bitterly  of  its  length,  darkness,  and  dust.  (Nihil  illo  car- 
cere  ton^iua,  nihil  illisfaucibus  obscurius  ;  cliam  si  locus 
haheret  luceni,  pulvis  atiferrel.)  Its  dimensions  were. 
however,  enlarged  In  1.^57  ;  and  It  Is  now  well  paved  and 
lialiled  with  lamps  by  day  as  Well  as  by  night.  (Kor 
furtlier  information  as  to  the  environs  of  Naples,  see  the 
articles  Uai*;,  IIerci'Laneum,  Pomi-eu,  PozztoLi,  Ve- 
stviis,  tic.  In  this  work.) 

Ilinlorieal  JVo/itei".  —  Naples  Is  very  ancient.  It  was 
founded  by  the  people  of  Cumte,  a  colony  from  Greece, 
who  gradually  spread  themselves  round  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  was  called  fiom  this  circumstance  Neapelis, 
or  tlie  new  city.  It  was  also  called  Parthenoiie,  from  Its 
being  the  burying-|)lace  of  one  of  the  sirens  of  that  njime. 
(I'etleiut  Patcrculus,  lib.  I.  cap.  4.;  Strabo,  lib.  x.) 
U  was,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  (Jreek 
city  ;  its  Inhab.  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  wore  loiig 
ilistinguislied  by  their  attachment  to  tlie  manners  and 
custiinis  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this  account,  ac- 
ciiriling  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was  selected  by  Nero  to  make 
liis  (I, /ml  on  the  stage ;  Huch  a  proceeding  being  less  oflcn- 
siie  llitre,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  sentl- 
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ments,  than  in  Ro  .  (Taciti  Hist.  lib.  xv.  cap. 33.) 
Naples,  In  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of  plea- 
sure. Us  hot  baths  were  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Bais  ; 
and  the  number  and  excellence  of  Its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  Its  matchless  scenery,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  luxury  and  efTeminacy  of  the  In- 
hab., made  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious Romans,  and  justiHes  Ovid  in  calling  it  f'n  olia 
nalam  Parthenopem.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early 
became  the  cap.  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  calamities  it  has  suffered  from  war, 
earthquakes,  &c.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  (Besides  the  ,iuthoritles  already 
referred  to,  sec  Serrislori,  Stnlistica  cT Italia,  parte  setli- 
ma,  passim  ;  Official  Statement  of  the  Population  qf 
Naples  on  the  Ul  qf  January,  1838;  Stark  s  and  Val- 
tery's  Guides  ;  Com.  Diet.;  Alacgregor's  Report,  l^c.) 

NARBONNE  (an.  Narbo  Martins),  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  dip.  Aude,  about  4  m.   S.  from  the  Aude, 
and  7  or  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,    on   a   navi- 
gable  canal  that  unites  It  with  the  sea,   on  the   one 
hand,   and   with   the    river   on   the  other,  and  which 
also  unites  It  with  the  Canal  dii  Midi,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Aude,  52  m..S.W.   Montpellicr.  and  34  m. 
N.  by  E.  Pcrpignan  ;   lat.  43°  11'  13"  N.,  long.  3°  0'  24" 
E.     Pop.,  in  1838,  ex.  com.,  10,792.     It  stands  in  a  tine 
•plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  four  gates.    Streets  narrow  and  tortuous, 
and  houses  mean  and  ill-built ;  It  is  divided  by  the  canal 
Into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  la  Bourf;  and  la  Fille,  con- 
nected by  three  bridges ;  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  by   numerous  fountains  connected  witn  springs 
outside  tlie  walls.    The  esplanade,  or  Place  des  Barques, 
In  the  centre  of  the  town.  Is  a  fine  open  space  ;  but  its 
beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
vegetation.      Other  promenades  are  formed    near   the 
gates  ;   on  the  banks  of  the  canal  is  a  fine  public  walk, 
planted  with  trees,  and  the  environs  generally  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.    Narbonne  has  few  buildings  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace. 
The  former,  built  in  tlie  13th  and  Ulh  centuries,  is  one 
of  the  liiiest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe : 
the  choir,  however.  Is  the  only  part  complete,  the  nave, 
commenced  in  1708,  being  unflnished.    Two  towers  rise 
from  its  W.  end:  but  they  are  deficient  in  that  lightness 
and  elegance   observable  In  similar  structures  of  tlie 
same  aira.     The  archbishop's  palace  (celebrated  In  his- 
tory, as  having  been  the  place  where  Louis  XIII.  signed 
the  order  for  tlie  trial  of  De  Thou  .-ind  Cinq-Mars),  is 
an  ancient  castellated  building  in  tlie  Place  des  Barques, 
having  attached  tu  it  a  massive  square  tower,  buiit  In 
the  Middle  Ages :    in  the  front  court  are  the  remains 
of  a  marble  altar,  erected  by  the  Narbonnesc  to  Au- 
gustus Ca;sar,  and,  in  the  garden,  a  fine  tomb  of  white 
marble.    The  two  par.  churches  are  iinclent  and  mas- 
sive structures,  but  built  in  very  bad  taste,  and  remark- 
able only  for  some  curious  sculptures.     The  other  chief 
buildings  are  three  liospitiils,   the   exchange,   arsenal, 
barracks,  prison,  a  museum,  theatre,  and  public  Imths. 
Narbonne  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce  \  iind  has  some  silk  filatures,  fabrics  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  worsted  caps,  and  paper,  with  nu- 
merous    distilleries,    potteries,    chemical    works,    tan- 
yards,  &c.     It  is  the  centre  of  tlic  wine  and  spirit  trade 
of  the  dcp.,  and  the  principal  support  of  its  inhabitants 
is  derived  from  its  trade  in  wine,  corn,  brandy,   silk, 
oil,   salt    (obtained    from  the    neighbouring    lagoonsi, 
wax,  and  honey,  which  it  exports,  partly  to  Bordeaux, 
by  the   Canal  du  Midi,  and  partly  to  Marseilles  and 
other  markets  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  Its  port  of  La 
Nouvelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  wnich  it  is 
built.    The  honey  of  Narbonne  Is  said  to  be  the  finest 
In  the  world.     "  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  owing  to  the 
variety  of  nourishment  for  the  bees.     The   hives  are 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.    From  the  gardens 
of  Narbonne  they  are  carried  to  the  meadows  in  the 
neiglibourliood ;   and  they  are  afterwards  conveyed  311 
or  40  m.,   as  far  as  the  low   Pyrenees,   so   that  the 
treasures  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  mountains,  are 
all  rlHed  to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.    In  F.ng- 
land  this  system,  thniigli  doubtless  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, could  not  efl'ect  what  it  accomplishes  at  Nar- 
bonne, because  numerous  aromatic  plants,  abounding 
In  the  K.  of  France,  are  not  indigenous  to  preat  Britain. 
It  Is  of  a  much  higher  flavour  than  any  other  honey, 
and  so  odoriferous  that  one  might  fancy  himself  eating 
a  bouquet."   (Jnelis ;    Switzerland,  France,  Ac,  p.  2\l.) 
Fruit  is  extremely  abundant  and  cheap.     The  wages  of 
labour  do   not    exceed    a  franc  a  day,  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  obtained  at  the  same  easy  rate.    Meat, 
however,   is    not  reckoned  among  lliein  by  the  lower 
orders  ;   for  "  at  Narbonne  we  have   got  so  far  south, 
as  til  discover  sometliing  of  those  indolent  habits  which 
produce,   in  still  more  southern  countries,  a  distaste 
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(or  all  exertion  beyond  that  neceisary  to  prewrve 
exiitence,  and  which  limit  the  necesalties  of  lire  to  the 
natural  productions  or  the  soil."  (P.212.)  It  ii  worthy 
orre.nark,  alio,  that  the  dross  o(  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  bears  a  itrlliing  resemblance  to  that 
worn  by  the  Cataionians.  The  neighbourhood  Is  fertile 
In  corn,  but  Is  rendered  unhealthy  in  summer  by  the 
■alt  lagoons  fringing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  numerous  salt-pans,  and  marble  is  quarried 
near  the  town. 

Narbo,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Gaul,  and  the 
chief  city  of  tlio  Voles  Arecoraici,  was  formed  Into  a 
Roman  colony  antw  116  B.C.  i  Julius  Caesar  further 
enlarged  It  by  sending  thither  the  veterans  of  the  tenth 
leglnn,  and  Cicero  (Or.  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c.  i.)  terms  it 
culonia  rwstrorum  civium,  tpecuia  populi  Humani  (tc 
propugnaciiluiH.  At  tiie  distribution  of  Gnul  into  pro- 
vinces by  Augustus  it  gave  its  name  to  the  S.W.  pro- 
vince, called  Narboni^sis  :  Meia  speaiis  of  it  as  a  place 
umle  oliin  terris  utuilium  nunc  et  nomen  el  decua  eit, 
and  Strabo.  designates  it  as  the  emporium  of  all  Gaul. 
Its  public  buildings,  and  great  commercial  wealth,  are 
mentioned  by  other  authors  ;  but  the  present  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  confined  to  a  few  fragments 
and  inscriptions,  chiefly  incorporated  in  the  wails  of  the 
town.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  a.d.  i6i, 
and  was  shortly  after  made  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom. 
In  7'20  it  w.is  taken  by  tite  Saracens,  and  by  Peiiin-ie- 
bref  In  750  ;  after  many  vicissitudes  it  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
IRth  century.  Its  ancient  walls  were  demolished  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  during  the  wars  against  the  Aibf- 
genses :  thnie  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded  having  been 
constructed,  considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
wails,  by  Francis  I.  It  has,  at  dilTercnt  times,  suflered 
severely  from  the  plague.  In  the  wars  of  the  League, 
Narbonne  embraced  tlie  cause  of  the  Huguenots  ;  but  in 
l.'iOl  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  (.Hugo,  art.  Aude ; 
Ouitte  dii  Voy,  en  France ;  Inglit.) 

NAKDO  (an.  Neritum),  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan 
dom.,  prov,  Otranto,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  from  Lecce 
to  Oallipoli,  16  m.  S.S.W.  the  former,  and  10 m.  N.N.E. 
the  latter,  city.  Fop.  about  6,000.  It  is  a  substantial, 
flourishing  town,  neatly  built,  and  well  pave<l.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see  ;  and  has  numerous  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  cottim  goods,  the  raw  material  of 
which  is  grown  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note  in  antiquity,  as  a  city  of  the  Salentlnes ;  and  was 
held  in  esteem  as  a  seminary  of  learning  as  late  aa  the 
middle  of  the  LMh  century.  (Craven's  Tour,  ^c,  pp. 
las,  l.fO  ;  Rampoldi) 

NAItNI  (an.  tiequinum  and  Namia),  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  Papal  States,  deleg.  Spoleto,  on  a  lufly 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nera  (an.  A'n»')> 
44  m.  N.  by  K.  Home.  Pop.  about  3,(i00.  The  town 
has  notliing  but  its  antiquity  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  recommend  it :  it  Is  badly  built,  with  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  and  exiiibits  every  mark  of  poverty  and 
decay.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
nimierous  convents,  a  modern  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
several  public  fountains,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ampiii- 
tlii'atrc.  lUit  it  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  remains 
of  a  noble  bridge  thrown  liy  Augustus  over  tlie  Nar, 
constructed  after  the  Ktruscan  metlioti,  of  large  blocks 
of  marble  witiiout  cement :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
nrigin.-iiiy  upwards  of  G3()  ft.  in  length.  Unly  one  of 
tliL-  arches  remains  perfect,  the  span  of  which  Is  above 
<V>  (t. :  the  piers  supporting  it  are  '2S  ft.  In  breadth.  Ad- 
dison  styles  this  bridge  "one  of  the  stateliest  ruins  in 
Italy  ;  "  and  few  relics  of  antiquity  are  better  adapted 
to  impress  tiie  mind  with  higli  ide.is  of  lioman  mag- 
nillcence.  Narni  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Kmperor 
Nerva.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  I.  277,278.;  Ram. 
poldi  t  Cotider'M  Italy,  tfc.) 

N.AllO  (supposed  to  be  the  an.  Molytim),  n  town  of' 
Sicily,  intend.  Girgenti,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Naro  (an, 
lli/psa),  13  m.  E.  by  S.  tJirgenti,  and  21  m.  S.W.  Calta- 
nisetta.  Pop.,  in  18:11,  10.10.').  It  i.s  situated  on  an 
eminence,  surrounded  by  picturesque  valleys  and  glens ; 
has  a  r'lyal  college,  and  a  house  of  refuge,  and  some  trade 
In  oil,  wine,  and  sulphur,  which  last  is  very  abundant  in 
its  vicinity.  Many  sepulchres,  medals,  and  other  vestiges 
of  antiquitv,  have  been  found  here.  (Smplh'i  Sicily, 
\i.  202.  ;  Diet  (itiie.  ;  Orlolatii,  Viz.  delta  Sieilia.) 

NAUHAINGUNCJK,  a  cunsiderable  trading  town  of 
British  India,  prov.  Uengal,  distr.  Dacca-.Ielali)c)re,  on  a 
branch  of  thtrBraliMiaputra,  »  m.  S.K.  Dacca.  Ijit  23° 
37'  S. ;  long,  '.too  3.V  |.^.  i>„,,.  estimated  at  15,000.  The 
inliabitants  cany  on  a  large  trade  in  salt,  grain,  tobacco, 
and  lime  ;  and  the  town  exhibits  a  scene  of  bustle  <ind 
activity  seldom  witnessed  in  a  community  of  Ilengalesc. 
Tlie  li.itiks  of  the  river  are  studded  with  Indigo  factories,  i 
and  the  remains  of  forts  erected  to  repel  former  iuva-  ; 
sions  of  the  Arracanese.  (Ilnmillon's  K.  I.  (lax.)  | 

N.\HV.A,  a  town  of  Kunipean  Knssia,  gov.  of  Peters- 
burg, on  the  Narova.  about  H  ni.  from  it.s  month,  and 
81  in.  W.  S.W.  St.  Petersburg,  lat.  W  22'  .'i3"  N.,  and 
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long.  980  24'  40"  E.  Pop.  S,000.  It  la  divided  into  an 
old  and  more  recent  part ;  the  latter,  placed  on  high 
ground,  is  aurrounded  with  fortlflcationt  In  a  good  itate 
of  repair,  and  couaiata  of  respectable  stone  housea ;  the 
lower  and  older  part  com'prlaing  only  a  few  wretched 
wooden  tenements,  with  two  churches,  one  of  which  be. 
longa  to  the  Greek,  the  other  to  the  Lutheran,  religion. 
Three  other  churchea,  a  town-hall,  exchange,  and  the 
half-ruinous  (brtreaa  of  Ivangorod  (built  in  1492,  by  the 
Czar  Ivan  HI.  Vaaallievitch),  are  the  only  other  public 
ediflcea. 

The  place,  in  fact,  would  not  be  worth  notice  but  for 
the  famoua  battle  fought  in  itf  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1700 ;  when  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  at 
the  head  of  only  H,000  men,  attacked  and  forced  the 
entrenched  camp  of  the  Russian  army,  consiating  of 
aliout  KO.OUO  men,  which  had  been  besieging  Narva.  Tho 
Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory.  Above  18,000  Russians 
were  killed  In  their  intrenchmenti,  besides  a  great 
number  drowned  in  the  river :  next  day  above  30,000 
Russian  troops  surrendered  to  the  Swedes,  by  wliom 
they  were  liisarmed,  and  dismissed.  This  extraordinary 
success  die!  not  cost  the  Swedes  above  600  men  1  On 
hearing  of  thii;  disaster,  the  ciar,  Peter  the  Great,  said, 
"Je  salt  bien  que  let  Suedoii  notu  baltront  lung  tempi ; 
maii  d  la  Jin  it  nous  apprendront  eux-mimei  d  let 
vaincrc  :"  and  the  event  proved  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
(See  roltaire,  Histoirede  Charles  XII.,  liv.  ii.) 

NASEBY,  a  decayed  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Northampton,  hund.  Guilsborough,  11 J  m. 
N.N.W.  Northampton,  and  72  m.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  3,690  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  707.  This  village  for- 
merly possessed  a  market  and  a  worsted  manufactory, 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  market 
cross,  in  the  centre  of  tho  village.  Is  the  only  extant  sign 
of  its  past  importance. 

But,  how  unimportant  soever  in  other  respects,  this 
trifling  village  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British  history 
for  the  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  14th  of  June,  164,5, 
between  the  royalists  under  Charles  I.  and  the  parlia- 
mentary army  commanded  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax. 
The  action  was  obstinate  and  well  contested  ;  but  in  the 
end  the  parliamentary  leaders  gained  a  complete  and  de- 
cisive victory.  The  loss  in  killed  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal ;  but  the  republicans  took  SOO  oflicers  and 
4,000  soldiers,  and  all  the  king's  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition. This  action  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the 
civil  war. 

NASHVILLE,  atown  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
state  Tennessee,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Cum- 
berland, 15.')  m.  S.  by  W.  Louisville.  Pop.,  in  1830, 
.^^)(i«),  but  it  Is  now  prol)abiy  little  short  of  10,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  adjacent  to  flne 
biufl's,  and  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets ; 
comprising,  besides  some  elegant  private  dwellings,  a 
court-house,  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary  on  tlie  Auburn 
plan,  the  halls  of  the  university,  V.  States  br.tnch  bank, 
market-house,  with  hotels,  churches,  &c.  Tho  town 
has  an  active  and  pretty  extensive  trade  ;  and  there  are 
some  manufactories,  comprising  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
rolling-mills,  tanneries,  &c.  Steam  boats  ascend  as  far 
as  the  town,  the  burden  of  steamers  belonging  to  whicii, 
in  1838,  amounted  to  5,481  tons  ;  but  the  navigation,  so 
far  as  resrects  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  only  lasts  for 
about  eigiit  months  of  the  year,  as  during  the  dry  season 
the  boats  cannot  descend  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Cum- 
berland to  that  of  the  Oiiio.  The  University  of  Nasli- 
viile,  foundeil  in  1806,  has  six  professors,  and  is  attended 
by  O.'i  students  :  the  library  comprises  8,,VM)  vols.  There 
is  also  a  lyceum,  and  the  town  issues  4  or  5  newspapers. 
(Flint's  Ucoe-,  p.338.  ;  Murray's  Encycl.,  Amer.  ed., 
111.577.) 

NASO  (an.  Agalhymum),  a  town  of  Sicily,  intend. 
Messina,  distr.  Palti,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Naso,  near  its 
mouth,  in  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  IHiltl. 
Pop.,  in  I8:il,  6,226.  It  is  situ<ited  on  a  hill,  in  a  flnely 
wooded  and  healthy  nelgiibourhood  ;  is  walled,  and  has 
some  handsome  buildings  :  several  warehouses  on  the 
sea  shore  bnlung  to  its  inhab.  It  .icqulred  some  notoriety 
In  1812,  by  reason  of  its  pop.  having  refused  the  consti- 
tution tlien  promulgated,  and  armed  themselves  on  be- 
half of  king  Ferdinand.    ( Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  9!*.  &c.) 

NASSAU  (DUCHY  OF),  a  state  of  W.  Germany, 
principally  between  lat.  .'iO'^  and  5P  N.,  and  long.  7°  32' 
.ind  8°  45'  E. ;  having  N.  and  W.  Rhenish  Prussia,  S. 
Hesse-Darmst.idt,  and  E.  the  latter,  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
terrlt.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Prussian  circle  of  Wetztar. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  55  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  33  in. 
Area,  about  1,800  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  386,221.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  with  a  general  slope 
towards  the  W.  The  Taunus  mountains  cover  the  S  , 
and  the  Westerwald  the  N.  part  of  the  duchy ;  tho  Feld- 
biTji,  tiie  highest  point  of  the  former,  rises  to  nearly 
2,7110  ft.  ;  anil  the  Salzliurg-head  (Salzbureher  A'o/l/'), 
in  the  Westerwald,  rcaciies  the  height  of  2,()(K)  ft.  above 
the  sea.  No  jiortion  of  level  surface  Is  siifliciently  ex- 
tensive to  be  colled  a  plaiu  ;  and  the  valleys  are  gcne- 
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rally  narrow  and  conBned,  though  many  are  highly  pic> 
tureaque. 

The  Khine  forma  a  considerable  portion  of  the  8.  and 
W.  boundarlea.  The  Mayn  llmlta  the  duchy  to  the  S.K., 
and  the  Lahn  interaecta  It  near  Its  centre,  having,  for  the 
most  part,  a  S.W.  course.  The  Lahn  receives  within  this 
duchy  the  Rli,  Ema,  Aar,  Muhl,  &c. ;   and  lolna  the 
Hhlne  at  Lahnatein ;  being  navigable  as  far  aa  Weilburg, 
14  leagues  from  Ita  mouth.    There  are  no  lakes;  but 
Naaaau  has  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  especially  in 
the  Taunus,  where  are  Ems,  Selters,  Schlangenbad, 
Wiesbaden,  ftc,  among  the  most  frequented  spaa  in 
Germany.  The  climate  Is  cold  in  the  mountains,  p,irtlcu- 
larly  In  the  Wcsturwald,but  so  mild  in  the  sheltered  val- 
leys that  the  vine  comes  to  very  considerable  perfection. 
The  mean  temneratnro  of  the  year  in  the  Khcingau,  S. 
of  Welsbaden  Is  10°  ccntigr.,  or  80°  Kali.    Every  part  of 
the  duchy  is  tolerably  healthy.    The  soil  is  no  where 
remarkably  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  Is  l>ar- 
ren  ;  It  la  least  pro<luctlvo  in  the  N.,  where,  however, 
there  are  good  natural  pastures.    A  porticm  of  the  soil 
in  Westerwald  Is  volcanic,  consisting  of  basalt  and  lava ; 
and  near  Wellburg  are  traces  of  an  extinct  volcano.    In 
IS31,  of  I,8r2,.541  tnurgen  of  land,  70'2,()04  were  arable, 
l96,IWin  meadows,  15,M3 in  vineyards, 7,473  In  gardens, 
nu  fewer  than  73(!,377  In  woods,  G,<^45  occupied  with 
buildings,  lun,98l  In  natural  pastures,  &c.,  and  40,247 
altogether  waste.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  branch  of 
Industry.   The  land  Is  mostly  divided  into  small  parcels, 
which  are  not,  however,  farmed  by  their  actual  proprie- 
tors.   "  The  whole  country,  from  the  Heidelberg  to  the 
Hhelngau  and  Homburg  mountains,  and  from  the  Kliine 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Spess.irt  (which  tract  includes, 
bcsitles  the  S.  jiart  of  Nassau,  part  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,   Hesse  Cassel,  and   Bavaria),  presents  one 
uniform  face.   This  plain  Is  divided  between  large  forests 
of  tlic  common  t'inut  tilvealris,  occasionally  Interspersed 
with  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  large  Hat  districts  of 
corn  and  vcgetablea,   unrelieved   by  a  single  tree  or 
hedge.    The  open  flelda  are  divided  into  small  patches, 
by  the  difference  of  culture,  which  frequently  denotes 
tl.e  boundaries  of  each  peasant's  little  farm.    The  farms 
rarely  exceed  50  acrea  :  gentlemen  farmers,  or  speculative 
agriculturists,  arc  unknown  ;  and  the  opposite  extreme, 
the  class  of  agricultural  day-labourers,  is  very  small. 
The  peasant  generally  holds  his  little  possession  at  a 
fixed  rent,  due  to  the  lo{4  of  the  soil,  which  Is  never  in- 
creased.   He  cannot  be  dispossessed ;  and  his  land  de- 
sccnda  from  father  to  sou  subject  to  this  bnrthen— a 
tiMuire  much  resembling  English  copyholds.    Leibeigen- 
sciiqft  (personal  vassalage)  is  now  completely  abolished 
in  tills,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Germany."    (Au- 
tumn near  the  Rhine,  112,  113.)    Wheat  is  grown  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  ;  but  on  the  uplands,  rye,  bar- 
Icy,  and  oats  are  almost  the  only  grains  cultivated,  with 
potatoes  ;  and  in  the  Westerwald,  buckwheat.    The  S. 
iluclivities  of  the  Taunus  are  covered  with  chestnut 
woods  and  orchards.  In  the  district  called  the  lihcOignu, 
further  S.,  along  the  Rhine  and  Mayn,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  occupies  a  large  share  of  attention.     The  finest 
growths  of  the  Rhine,  na  Hocklielm,  Steinberger,  Kude- 
slieini,  and  above  all  Johannisberg  (which  see),  come 
from  this   duchy;    in    which   nearly  a  third   part  as 
much    land    is   appropriated    to  the    culture   of  the 
vine,  as  In  all  Rhenish  Prussia.    (Bcrghans.)    The  soil 
oi  tlie  Rbeingau  Is  thin  and  sandy ;  but  it  Is  well  ma- 
nured, and  very  productive.     The  Hockhciin,  properly 
so  called,  or  hock,  is  grown  at  Hockheini,  on  a  little  hill 
b(!hind  tlie  ancient  deanery,  on  a  8)iace  of  about  8  acres, 
open  to  the  southern  aun,  and  sheltered  from  N.  winds 
by  the  town.     Each  acre  has  about  4,000  vine  plants, 
valued  at  a  ducat  each  ;  and  the  little  hill  produces.  In 
good  seasons,  about  12  large  casks  (tonneaut)  of  wine, 
each  of   which  sells,  frequently  as  soon  as  made,  for 
i,.')00  florins  (12ri<.)  or  upwards.    A  constant  supply  of 
water  is  aiTorded  to  the  plants  by  a  small  rivulet,  and 
thoy  are  protected   from  too  much  wet  by  moveable 
wooden  sheds.    (Schreiber,  171.)    But  there  is  another 
vineyard  little  infiTior   to   the  abdve ;    and.  the  sur- 
rouiidhig  lands  yield  an  abundant  produce  which,  as 
in  llie  case  of  utiier  wines,  often   passes  for  the  tlrst 
growtlis.     The  |iroducc  of  the  Steinberger  vineyard, 
wliich  belongnl  to  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Kbor- 
bach,  and  Is  now  the  property  of  the  (irand  Uukc,  Is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  ithcnish  wines  ;  and,  in  favourable 
years,  has  much  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.    Tlie 
quantity  made  is  about  300  hlids.,  of  which  about  fiO  is 
first  rate,  and  has  occasionally  been  sold  on  the  snot  at 
lfl.«.  a  bottle.    (Henderson  o»  Wine,  22;i.)    Flax,  hemp, 
fruits,  hops,  tobacco,  turnips,  n)id  chicory,  arc  among 
tlie  otiier  principiil  kinds  of  produce.     'I'he  pastures  are 
well  attendiHl  to,  and  a  good  many  crops  ,ire  grown  for 
fodd'ir,  the  rearing  live  stock  being  an  Important  branch 
of  husbandry.    Rergliaua  estiinntea  that  tlierc  arc  I72,(il)0 
head  of  cattle,  126,(I0«  sheep,  and  .M.WiO  hogs  In  the  duchy. 
(Mlif.  Lander,  $c..  Hi.  513.)     The  various  breeds  are 
said  to  bo  improving.    Bees  are  numerous,  and  game 
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abounds  in  the  wooda.  Iron,  lead,  copper  and  ailver  nro 
the  principal  mineral  producta ;  bovey  coal  also  is  found 
in  the  Westerwald,  and  chalk,  marble,  roofHng  s>ate,  and 
potters'  clay  elsewhere.  Mining,  forgea,  &c.  arc  eati- 
mated  to  employ  8,000  workmen.  Working  In  metala  la, 
however,  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  induatry ; 
the  other  manufacturea  are  moatly  domestic.  Linen 
cloths  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  at  their  own  houses ; 
and  some  cotton  cloths,  carpets,  woollen  yarn  and  ho- 
siery, morocco  leather,  sieves,  soap,  aealing  wax,  &c.,  are 
made :  few,  however,  of  the  manufactured  articles  find 
their  way  out  of  the  duchy,  the  exporta  conalsting  prin> 
cipally  of  mineral  waters,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  mineral 
products,  and  hardware  and  earthenware.  The  roads 
are  good;  and  the  Rhine,  Mayn,  and  Lahn,  present 
great  facilities  for  commerce ;  but  the  trade  of  the 
duchy  is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  it  might  be. 
Nassau  has  of  late  yeara  joined  the  Fruasian  commercial 
league. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  florlna  (gulden)  of  60  kreutxert, 
containing  4  /tfennigs  each;  the  florin^li. 8|d.  Engl. 
The  Hessian  morgen  (tIeUcmormalmorgen)  a  about 
8-llths  Engl.  acre. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  ;  and  is  among  the  most  liberal 
of  W\  Germany.  The  landstande,  or  parliament,  of  the 
duchy  consists  of  2  chambers ;  the  first  composei^  of 
the  princes  of  the  ducal  house,  the  heads  of  8  noblo 
families,  and  6  representatives  for  the  rest  of  the  no> 
bility  ;  the  second  consisting  of  22  members,  15  of  whom 
are  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  3  of 
the  clergy.  The  states  are  convoked  yearly.  The  press 
is  free,  and  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  petitioning, 
and  eligibility  to  all  public  offices  are  privileges  belong- 
ing to  every  subject.  Civil  justice  is  administered  in  a 
primary  court  in  the  cap,  of  each  of  the  28  districts  of 
the  duchy  -,  in  secondary  courts  at  Dillenburg  and 
Usingen  ;  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  at  Wusbaden.  The 
principal  criminal  courts  are  at  Wiesbaden  and  Dil- 
lenburg. There  are  elementary,  royal,  and  gram- 
mar schools  at  Diaz,  Usingen,  Dillenburg,  Hadamar, 
Wiesbaden,  &c.,  and  a  gymnasium  in  Weilburg,  be- 
sides female  schools,  many  special  academies,  and  deaf  . 
and  dumb  and  other  charitable  schools.  The  govern- 
ment has  taken  considerable  pains  to  promote  popu- 
lar  education,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  much 
difiUsed,  few  children  attending  the  public  elementary 
schools.  By  an  agreement  with  Hanover,  the  university 
of  Gottingen  haa  been  constituted  the  high  school  for 
the  duchy ;  except  in  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  lor  which 
students  resort  to  Marburg,  in  Hesse  Cassel.  In  re- 
spect of  religion,  about  205,000  of  the  pop.  are  Pro- 
testants, 175,000  Rom.  Caths.,  and  6,200  Jews :  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvanists  have  united  in  one  communion. 
The  military  force  consists  of  about  4,000  men  under 
arms,  with  a  reserve  of  l,5{J0  more.  Public  revenue 
estimated  at  1,800,000  florins  a  year:  public  dibt  about 
2,000,000  florins,  but  this  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 
Nassau  holds,  with  Brunswick,  the  ninth  place  in  the 
German  Confederation ;  it  has  two  votes  in  the  full 
council,  and,  with  Brunswick,  one  in  the  comiuittec.  It 
furnishes  to  the  army  of  the  Confederatiou  a  contingent 
of  3,028  men. 

This  country,  like  Hesse,  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Vntti.  The  founder  of  the  reigning  house  of  Nassau 
waa  Otlio  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  I.  In  1255,  two  collateral  lines  were  formed; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  cider  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  this  territory ;  while  those  of  the  younger 
(Orange-Nassau)  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Holland.  (Berghaus,  Alia.  Lander,  t/c.,  iv,  431 — 440.  \ 
Hortchelemanwt  Stein;  Schreiber,  Guide  du  Khin,  g/c.) 

NATCHEZ,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  state 
Mississippi,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  285m.  above  New  Orleans;  lat.  31°  33'  48''  N., 
long.  91°  30*  W.  Pop.,  In  1H30,  2,780  ,  but  estimated  by 
Mr.  Stuart  to  have  amounted  to  5,n00  or  6,0(10,  In  1833 
(il.  262.),  and  now  probably  8,000  or  10,000.  It  is  situated 
partly  on  high  ground,  about }  m.  from  the  shore,  but 
partly,  also,  "  under  the  hill."  close  to  the  river.  The 
upper  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with  fine  spreading 
trees,  the  whole  liaving  an  appearance  of  comfort  .-.nd 
opulence.  The  principal  buiUliiigs  are  the  court-house, 
the  3  banks,  the  gaol,  academy,  and  its  5  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  besides  which  there  are  many  handsome  (irivate 
houses,  with  attached  gardens.  "  Natchez,"  says  Mr. 
Stuart,  "  tliough  occasionally  very  unhealthy,  from  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  of  the  U.  S.  The 'pride  of  India'  tree,  shading 
the  streets,  was  in  blossom,  having  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  lilac  than  to  any  other  of  the  flowering  shrubs. 
Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked  ;  and  thd  growth  of  these 
trees  is  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few  years  they  completely  cm- 
bower  n  village,  and  give  a  delightful  freshness  to  tho 
laiidsc.ipc."  A  fine  esplanade,  100  yds.  wide,  occupies 
the  edge  of  the  bluif  close  in  front  of  the  apper  town,  and 
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conimands  an  extensive  and  striking  view  of  the  river,  i  bo  impregnated  with  brine,  that  any  thing  immersed  in 
the  rich  country  eastward,  and  the  wide  dismal  swamp  !  It  was  soon  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation  :  tlie  Turlit 
cm  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.     Tlic  town  "  under  |  call  it  Tuzia,  and  it  still  fnmishrs  in  abundance  the  ar- 


the  hill,  however,  and  that  part  in  which  the  principal 
river  trade  is  carried  on,  is  a  repulsive  place,  and  is  the 
general  resort  of  the  vilest  ciiaracters  from  the  upper  and 
lower  country.  The  houses  are  tcn.inted  l>y  boatmen, 
Inulattoes,  &c.  ;  and  on  the  landing-place  are  several 
hotels,  in  which  vice  and  Immorality  of  every  kind  are 
unblushlngly  displayed.  Dancing  assemblies  for  the  re- 
fuse nf  both  sexes  are  held  in  tlie  public  rooms  of  these 
.  Iiimses  almost  every  nialit ;  and  tliere  are  other  rooms 
d(!Voteil  to  gambling,"  The  captain  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tion" steamer  informed  Mr.  .Stuart,  that  he  considered 


tide  for  wliieli  It  was  anciently  famous  ;  but  it  contains 
neither  fish  nor  conc'-'ierous  animals,  (Ueog.  Joum., 
x.2!«.) 

The  largest  rivers  of  Natblia  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Halys,  or  Kizil-Krmak  ("  lied  River"),  rises  by  2 
branches  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Erdjik  (an.  ArgicHs), 
and  flows  by  a  tortuous  course  of  about  IWO  m.,  first 
N.W.,  and  subseouentiy  N.E.,  into  the  Black  Sea,  where 
it  is  about  as  wide  as  tlif  Seine  at  I'aris.  It  Is  the 
largest  river  of  Asia  Minor 


mil,  ;n  ancient  times,  was 

considered  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  and  Me- 

the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  as  the  most  proflisate  I  dian  kingdoms,  as  well  as  a  natural  dividing  line  of  the 

Jilace  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  (Stuart,ii.  2(!'J.)  The  ]  peninsula.  (See  llerod.,  i.'i'i.)  K.  of  the  Halys  is  tlie 
ower  part  of  the  town  is  also  inhabited  by  some  of  the  j  Iris  (now  the  Jekil  Krmak ),  a  much  smaller  river,  rising 
wea'thlest  merchants  ;  and  this  being  one  of  the  prin-  j  in  the  N.  range  of  tiie  table-land,  and  flowing  VV.  by  N. 
cipal  places  above  New  Orleans  for  tlie  sliipment  ol^cot-  j  past  Tokat  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  20  m.  E  Samsoiin 
ton,  the  streets  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  are  almost  •  (an.  Amisus).  In  the  N.W.  part  of  Natolia  Is  the  large 
barricaded  witli  bales  of  that  article.  In  183.5,  S.S.OOO  :  and  celebrated  river  Sanearius  (now  Sakaria),  the  most 
bales  were  shipped  from  this  port ;  and  altliough  nearly  |  distant  source  of  which  is  in  the  central  plateau,  about 
3IK)m.  above  New  Oilcans,  it  is  accessible  to  1,-irge  ships,  :  fiO  in.  S.S.W.  Angora;  lat.  'SNO  ,v  N.,  long.  32°  3'  .S. 
and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  foreign  trade.  Steam- I  Alter  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  turns  nortli- 
boats,  also,  constantly  pass  tlie  town,  and  furnisli  the  t  ward,  near  the  modern  town  of  Eski.sher  (an.  Dury- 
greatest  facility  for  communication  witii  the  districts  [  licuiii),  and  flows  into  the  Itlack  Sea,  about  50  m.  W.  by 
either  above  or  below.  The  Niilrhiz,  and  two  other  S.  Erekli.  The  three  principal  rivers  flowing  Into  the 
newspapers,  are  published  here.     Considerable  attention     Archipelago  are  the  Cnicus,  the  ntiro  turbidua  llermus 


is  paid  to  literature;  and  at  Washington,  a  village  . 5 m. 
from  the  city,  is  Jefferson  College,  founded  in  1802, 
with  H  professors  giving  instiiution  in  various  brandies 
of  science  and  literature  ;  the  library  is  small,  containing 
oily  I, .522  vols. 

Natchez  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Indian  tril)e,from  which  the  town  was  afterwards  named. 
In  I71C,  the  French  formed  a  settlement  liere,  and  esta- 
blished  a  port  called  St.  Hosaiie.  Disputes,  liowever, 
arose  between  the  natives  and  the  new-comers,  wliicli 
ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  latter.  The  French, 
u  few  years  afterwards,  sent  an  army  into  tlie  country  ; 
nnd  so  vigorous  were  their  me.isures,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  either  exterminated,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Indian 
mounds  and  other  monuments  are  visible  near  the  town; 
as  are  the  ruins  of  the  French  port.  {Stuart's  Amiriia. 
ii.  2(>2— 2(i4  ;  Flint's  aeog.  oj  llir  i'.  S.,  p.  231  " ' 
Eitryci.  Amer.  cd.,  ill.  MM,  ..Si'.) 


of  Virgil  (Geore.,  ii.  137.),  now  the  Sarabat,  the  marshy 
Cayslrus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  "Anai 
y.ti.uM)i  of  Homer  (//.,  ii.  470.),  and  the  Meander  (now 
Mendere),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  celebrated 
in  luitiquity,  not  only  for  the  sinuosities  of  its  course, 
hut  for  tlie  fertility  of  its  vailics,  and  the  nninber  of 
flourishing  cities  on  its  banks.  It  rises  by  numerous 
sources  in  ion.^.  30°  S'  E.,  nnd  Lakes  a  general  course, 
W.  by  S.,  about  220  m.  to  its  mouth,  near  the  ruins  of 
Miletus.  Tlie  rivers  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  little  more  than  brooks 
or  moiuitalii-torrents ;  and  the  Turfnus,  the  scene  of  the 
splendid  pageant  of  Cleo;)atra,  is  at  present  only  KiO 
ft.  wide,  and  inaccessllile  to  any  but  the  smallest  boats. 
(Benitforl's  Knramania,  p.  276.) 
Tiie  geological  formatimi  of  Natolia  partakes  in  m.any 
Murray's  parts  of  a  volcanic  ciiaracter.  The  high  region  of 
rlirygia,  called  «KTa«i«xi/ui»n,  abounds  with  lava,  and 


NATOI.IA,  ANATOLIA,  or  ANADOI.l  (a  c<irriip-     other  subftances,  indicating  tlie  existence  of  igneous 
tion  from  «»«toX»i,  the  East,  or  levant),  a  peiiinsiiia  of    action  i'l  some  jirevious  period  ;  earthquakes  have  fre- 


W.  Asia,  anciently  called  Asia  Miiiur,  and  now  coiisti. 
tilting  a  paiiiiilik  of  Aslatle  Turkey  :  it  extends  between 
lat.  30-'  and  42"  N.,  and  iH'tween  long.  2(1  and  42''  E., 
being  bounded  N.  by  the  Bliuk  Sea,  E.  by  Armenia  and 
the  Euphrates,  S.  by  Syria  and  the  Mcditirranean,  and 
W.  by  the  Archipel.igo.  Length,  from  C.  Kara-buruii 
to  the  Euplir-ites,  liTU  m.;  breadth  from  3(10  to  440  in.;  es. 
tlinated  area,  2.Vl,oo  >  sq.  in.,  or  about  l-l(!th  more  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Pop.  proliably  about 
4.3.')0,0(K).  The  coast-line  is  very  irregular,  specially  on 
it*  W.  and  S.  sides,  wiiere  it  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
(iiilplis  of  Adrainyti,  Smyrna.  Ko.t,  Makry,  Ad.dia,  and 
Keaiiiler'ioii.  Siirlaee  very  irri'gular,  but  maybe  gene- 
rally described  as  a  liigli  t.ilile-liuid.  dotteil  witli  salt 
lakes,  and  eiidosed  liy  two  ranges,  detached  from  the 
pl.itean  of  .\nneiiia.  anil  rnnniiig  nearly  parallel  to  the 
N.  and  S.  coasts.  The  latter  of  these  chains,  the  .V()M,v 
Taurus  of  the  ancients,  and  Siiltan-daKh  of  tiie  Tinki, 
riiiH  I'lose  to  tile  sliore  in  some  iiartt  of  Karaniania, 
forming  a  bliilf  preripltons  coast,  liitiTsected  liere  and 
there  by  narrow  gorges,  tiiroui,ii  whlili  miineroiis  tor- 
rents run  into  the  sea.  One  ol  Hie  lielKbts,  close  to  the 
tiiiipii  of  Ailalia,  was  ascertained  by  Captalii  Heaiilort  to 
he  7.H00  n.liigli  ;  lint  tliereare  hi'Mr.il  suiiniilts  in  the  In- 
terior, the  snow  on  which  desceiidiiij!  one  loiirtli  the  way 
down  llieir  fides.  Iiitlieales  a  li'  Igiit  of  10,(i(KI  It.,  or 
nearlvei|n.il  In  that  of  iMoinit  I'.tii.i.  illeniifiirl's  Kara- 
tuaiiiii.  p.  .■>7.)  The  N,  r.nige  Is  imicii  less  eleaily  ile- 
(liied,  I  lie  mil)  snow-ccivereil  peak  being  Mnuul  (lli/iniiis, 
about  2i  m.  S.  the  Sea  ol  Mar 
Olympus  westward  is  thi 
Inokiiig  tlie  plain  of  Trii) 


aiiently  'isited  Hie  W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  but 
cmolfshed  l.aadieea,  Apamea,  i'ihotus,  Sardes,  nnd 
other  cities  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  has  still  numerous  ther- 
mal and  sulphureous  spring'.  The  most  general  forma- 
tion, however,  is  of  wliite  limestone,  hold  clill's  of  whicii 
rise  in  Karamania,  from  (KKI  ft.  to  700  ft.  perpendicularly 
from  tlie  sea,  exhibiting  the  most  ciirhiiis  contortions  of 
strata,  (Ihwifort,  p.  212,  213.)  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula  the  same  description  of  strata  prevails,  co- 
vered with  gypsum,  and  In  the  higliest  mountains  ser- 
pentine is  found  alternating  with  the  blue  inountHiii. 
limestone.  The  marble  of  Asia  Minor  was  extensively 
used  l>y  the  wi'a'tliy  Itmiians,  In  building  their  houses 
and  vill.'is.  Tlie^'  loountains  abound  in  mineral  riclie.s ; 
!  copper  is  wrouKlit  to  a  considerable  extent  near  Tre- 
bl/oiid,  .Samsoiin,  and  Siwas ;  and  the  region  of  tlie 
I'halyhes 

^^—  sfpvisstinn  quKnir]linm 
(i*  tis  Chiih  1)11111, fhiris  )i.ilii>iiK  rui  tiillut  in  iirvis 
Kt  ("lint  ailllicli'i  si>in|)vr  ilunlui  iipifa  innKsA. 

»•«(.  flue.  Aru.,\il>\n. 

Is  Still  an  important  mining  ilistriot  of  ti.e  peninsula. 
I.e.il  has  been  founil  in  several  places,  tliouuh  not 
wriught;  but  roek-aliim  li  proi'ured  near  l>iileli  (an. 
tl'.iiir),  and  I'Xporled  in  considerable  quantities. 

Tlie  climate  of  Natolia,  owing  to  Hie  vavyiiig  elevation 
anil  ililfereiit  aspects  of  i's  siirl'ace,  will  admit  of  no 
general  desiriplion.  On  Hie  central  plateau,  the  lieiulit 
of  which  (exclusive  of  mountains)  varies  from  2,Mi(ilii 
3,t<0il  fl.  abiive  the  sea,  it  Is  cold,  though  salubrious,  and 
snow  lies.  Ill  many  parts,  for  2  or  S  moiitlis  of  winter; 
and  the  lilgliest  siiinmit  of  but,  in  ,tiily  and  August,  the  lieat  is  oPIen  Intense,  and 
rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  teiideney  of  the  sninly 
suri'aie  to  absorb  hint.  On  tlie  \V.  sliores  the  climale  Is 
genial,  and  the  soil  very  lirodiiclive;  lint  In  some  parts, 
as  at  .Smyrii.'i  and  '.  Isewtiere,  eptdemles  are  prevuleni, 
and  the  plague  oflen  makes  great   ravages  among  (he 


niara.     Conniilid  » IHi 
celebrated  Miiitnt  IJii,  over- 


wlilch,  called  Unriiarui  liy  Homer,  and  Kan-dagii  by  Hie 

Turks,  rises  about  .'i.OlKI  It.  above  tlie  sea.     About  |(K)  in. 

S    of  Ida  runs  another  range,  the  Timilui  of  antiqiilly, 

nieiilioiied  by  Ovid,  Virgil  and  Seneeaas  iM'iiig  <  elebrated 

for  its  exielleiit  wines  and   rich    melallle  veins.       The  .     .                                  ... 

central  table-land  is  partly  Uralned  by  the  rivers  llo«iiig  I  pop.    Tlie  lie.it  in  .Inly  is  stated  t>y  Mr.  Adi  'son  to  raiine 

Into  Hie  Black  Sea;  but  a  large  piirllon,  lyinu   N.  ami  ,  from  H4  •  to  01'  I  ah.  In  the  shade;  rain  sehlom  fills, 

N.W.  the  range  ol   I'aurus,  about  2lii  in.  in  li ngtli,   by  though  Hie  want  of  it  is,  in  some  measure,  comnens.iliil 

1.''0  III,  in  bri'ailHi,  Is  covered  with  numerous  salt  lakes,  I  by  heavy  dews,   (liamnseut  nnd  I'nliiiprn,  I.  ,120,  .121  i 

marsliei,  and  rivers,  hiivlng  no  \  Isible  luitlet.      Ill  rainy  '  '■  '        " •  ■  *■'     -'-'-  '-  '  ■-  • -  • ' 


nutlet 
se.isoin  these  lakes  .iverflow,  ami,  bnl  I'r  the  ridges  thai 
cro-s  the  pl.iiii  and  separate  It  Into  bisiiis,  would  sub- 
merge III  arly  '.'do  «i|.  m   ol  tin   siirlai  e.      I'he  larcest  nf 

lb is  the  lake  Ibislii  lir,  43  in    \\  S.W    Kail  b  ;  but 

by  f.ir  Hie  ino-t  curious  i.i  Hie  pi  niinula  l<  Hie  V'.i^M 
iia/Ki  of  antiquity  (almill  ,'i()  m.  N.  Koiileh,  and  2,.'«KI  II. 
u»  •  1 1  •     sea),  the  waters  of  which,  arc.  to  Htrahu,  wer 


1  lie  eilniate  on  the  N.  side  is  far  more  temperate.  .iihI 
rain  is  Ireoiient.  The  mil  on  the  coasts  is  toleriil'lj' 
ferlile.  proilocing  wines,  olives,  riee,  millet,  and  ilhir 
grains;  but  tillage  Is  iniieli  negieeteil,  iirlxatinii  iiinl 
till'  niioiurlng  iif  i.ind  In  ing  Itltle  prai'tiseil.  The  N 
slnires  are  covered  witli  I'lirests  of  oak,  ash,  lirrli. 
beech  Irei  s,  .Vc.  riiruisliing  iibnndant  supplies  ol  linihi  i 
for  llie  Turkish  nnvy.    The  inoiinlnlns  of  Karaniaiiiii 
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NAUMBUllG. 

are  covered  principally  with  pines.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  graze  on  the  lofty  plains  of  the  interior ;  their 
wool  and  hair  forming  an  Important  article  of  commerce 
between  Angora  and  Smyrna. 

Natolla  Is  under  a  paitha  or  military  governor,  to  whom 
are  subject  the  respective  beglerbegs  of  Anadoli,  Kara- 
mania,  Marash,  Siwas,  and  Trebizoud,  the  country  being 
further  subdivided  Into  17  sandjaks.  The  fixed  pop. 
consists  priucipally  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with  smaller 
numbers  of  Armenians  and  Jews ;  besides  whom  there 
are  nomadic  tribes,  both  Kurds  and  Turcomans,  em- 
ployed partly  in  pastoral,  but  partly  also  in  marauding 
occupations.    ( For  further  particulars  see  Turkey.) 

Natolla,  which  was  first  called  simply  Asia,  afterwards 
f,  x»Tii  'AWa,  to  distiiiguisli  it  from  that  more  to  the 
K.   ii  ktii  'A.,  was  called  Asia  propria  or  proconsitlaris, 
by  the  Romans,  and  did  not  receive  its  appellation  of 
Asia  Minor  earlier  than  the  lime  of  Orosius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century.    With  respect  to  the  original 
inhabs.  of  this  celebrated  peninsula,  we  have  little  in- 
formatiun  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  bellevethat  the  Phoenicians  had  settlements,  at 
a  very  early  period,  on  its  S.  and  W .  coasts,  and  that  there 
were  frequent  emigrations  to  it  from  Thrace,  as  well  as 
Thessaly,  si.on  alter  the  Trojan  war.  The  great  Ionian  mi- 
gration (composed  of  colonists  from  Attica  and  Acliain) 
took  place  anna  1 130  B.  c. ;  and,  about  HU  years  afterwards 
a  colony  of  Dorians,  from  Megara,  Trcczene,  and  Argos, 
settled  on  the  S.VV.  coast,  a  little  S.  of  those  last  men- 
tioned.  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  these  Greek 
colonies,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Lydlan  mo- 
narchy, (which  lasted  from  a  period  of  obscure  antiquity 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  u.  c.  ,V>(i.) 
Asia  Minor  was  overrun  successively  by  large  bodies 
of  Cimmerians  and   Scythians,  who,  however,  though 
they  penetrated  as  far  as  Lydia,  and  took  Surdes,  were 
unable  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  In  the  country. 
(Heroi.,   i.   IS.)      The  numerous   revolutions,   Indeed, 
caused  both  liy  conquest  and   colonisation   are   sufli- 
ciently  attested  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,   that 
the  peninsula,  between   four  and  five  centuries  prior 
tn  the   Christian   a!ra,  comprised    3(1  dllTerent   nations 
(i('>ia).  At  the  fall  of  the  Lydiau  kingdom  Asia  Minor  was 
forme<l  into  4  satrapies,  belonging  to  the  Mcdo- Persian 
empire.under  which  it  remained  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
though  the  interior  of  the  country,  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  was  never  fully  subtlued.  Nutwithstandlng  the  op- 
pressions of  the  provincial  governors,  and  their  ocra- 
siiinal   struggles  with  the    "  Great   King,"    the  Greek 
colonists    continued    to    flourish,    and    they    gradually 
spread  themselves  northward,  along  the  Kiixine  Sea, 
as  far  as  Trapczut  (now  Treblzonii),  and  southward, 
on   the   shores   of    the    Mediterraneiin    to    tlie    Gulph 
of  Issus,  everywhere  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  commercial  activity.      In  rellnement,  also, 
.md  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  they  were  at  least  equal. 
If  not  superior,  to  their   European    brethren ;    at    .-ill 
events,  If  Asia  Minor  have    not   given  birtii  to  great 
warriors  and  sliitesmen,  she  may  justly  boatt  of  tlie  all 
hut  unrivalled  excellence  of  her  poets,  historians,  philo- 
sophers, sculptors,  architcvts,  and  musicians.     In  poetry 
•lie  litys  claim  tn  Homer,  Hesiod,  Saiipho,  Alca'us,  and 
Nir;inder;  in  philosophy  to  Thales,   rytlingoras,  Anax- 
apTus,  llias.  und  Pittacus -,  and  in  idslnry  to  Ilecatn>us, 
lli'll.iiiicus,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Dionysius  of  Hall- 
cirnassus.  The  Macidonian  succeeded  the  Versian domi- 
nion nniii)  Xi\  li.c. ;  from  widch  time,  during  nearly  two 
centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  miuiy  vioissltiules 
consequent  on   tiie  changing    Ibrluues  of  Alexander's 
iniTessiirs  and  their  descenitants,  as  well  as  the  form- 
atlon  of  several  minor  kingdoms  (as  Pimtus,  llithyiila, 
&!'.)  under  native  princes      During  the  century  inmie- 
illiiteiy  preceding  the   ClirUliau  icra  tin-  various  luvrls 
of  the   peninsula   feil,  one    by  one,   into  the   liunds  of 
llie  Hinnans,  inider  wIkuu   it  fiirnu'd  a  proconsulkhl|); 
uiiil   It  attained,  during   their  dominion,  not   indy  Its 
most  uniform  and  settled,  but  also  its  most  pros^icrous 
sliitei  a  fact  sulHciently  proved  by  tlie  numb"r  ol  large 
cities  huilt  or  einlielllsh'Ml,  and  the  great  works  uiuier- 
Inlien  and  eomnieted,  during  tlie  earlier  period  of  tlie 
iniplre.     The  decline  of  the  Koniaii  power  exposed  the 
peiilHtuia  to  fiesh  invasions  from  tlie  l'^. ;  and  at  llie 
coinnienceineiit  of  the  Htli  century  tiic  Moiianiinedans 
bi'K'Ui  to  settle  themselves  on  its  K.  borders.     At  the 
period  of  the  first  crusa<ie  they  had  spread  over  almost 
llieKhole  |K<niniuia,  and  reduced  It  to  a  stale  In  many 
ri'ipects  ilmiUr  to  that  in  wlilcii  we  find  It  at  Ihe  present 
ihi),  except  that  It  was  more  populous.     It  was  ravaged 
liy  till' crusaders  in  tlie  I'^th  und  IMlh  centuries,  and  was 
overrun   by  th«  Tartar  hordes  under  Tlnionr  alliT  llie 
liiillle  (if  Angora  ( I4lli  t.i>.) :  hut  neiliier  produced  any 
pi  rinancnt   I'llect  on   the  c<nulilt<ni  of   (lie  iiopulallon. 
(/i'<i<i'«  Alia  Miniir,  p.  I— 111.  \  Cratmi's  ,hia  Minor, 
jiiisim  1  tiii'v,  Journ.,  \\.  x. ) 

NAI:MIII  IIG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  distr.  of 
iltounnuoie,  on  tlie  Saale,  'i.'i  in.  S.  Halle,  and  'iXm. 
S.W.  I.eipsiCi   lat,   ,M  '  N-  N,,   long.   II     .M"  I'..     I'-.p 
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12,000.  It  is  situated  In  a  fertile  vale,  and  Is  tolerably 
well  built,  having  several  good  and  wide  streets,  with  3 
suburbs.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the  citadel, 
town-hall,  and  arsenal,  a  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  5  Cal- 
vlnlstlc  churches,  2  orphan  asylums,  6  hospitals,  a  poor- 
house,  gymnasium,  and  trade-school.  It  is  the  scat  of  a 
superior  and  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  circle,  a  council  for 
do.,  and  board  of  taxation.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  hosiery,  and  shoes,  and  large  chemical  works. 
The  2  annual  fairs  of  Naumburg  were  formerly  much  ce- 
lebrated, but  have  recently  declined  in  Importance. 

Naumburg  is  celebrated  In  history  as  having  been 
besieged  in  14H2  by  the  Hussites,  under  Procopius.  This 
general,  irritated  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhab.,  made  a 
vow  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  but  was  deterred  from 
his  purpose  by  the  earnest  supiilieations  of  the  children 
of  the  town,  who  came  out  In  procession  and  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  (called 
the  Kindersffst,  or  "  Children's  Fete,)  is  still  celebrated 
on  the  2Hth  July,  and  has  furnished  Kotiebue  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  plays  (ji'on  Zedtilx,  Neukirch 
Priias.  Slaal;  ill.  2'2-5. ;  Bnj;haus  i  Murray's  Hand-book 
o/JV.  Germ.  p.S.Vi.) 

NAUPLIA,  or  NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  a  city  and 
sea-port  of  independent  Greece,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Morea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  h  m. 
S.E.  Argos,  .-iS  m.  \V.  S.W.  Athens  ;  lat.  37^  33'  50"  N., 
long.  220  47' 30"  E.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Uiirgess,  10,000.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  the  N.E.  side  of  a  hill,  with  a 
tabular  summit,  and  Is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  since 
the  war  of  independence. 

"  Nauplia,"  says  Mr.  Burgess,  the  most  recent  tra- 
veller in  (irecce,  "  has  no  longer  any  similarity  to  its 
former  Internal  appearance  (which  was  that  of  a  filthy 
and  miserable  Turkish  town).  The  features  of  the 
Palamidi  rock,  the  heights  of  Itchkail,  the  low  coast 
sweeping  round  by  Tyrius  and  the  Lerndan  marsh, 
with  citadel  of  Argos  rising  out  of  the  plain,  the 
mountainous  shores  flanking  the  E.  parts,  and  the 
headlands  jutting  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye, 
must  endure  as  hmg  as  the  landscape  remains  undis.. 
solved  ;  but  every  thing  that  man  and  1iis  Institutions 
can  change  is  now  changed  at  Nauplia."  (I.  IHii.)  It  now 
comprises  several  wide  streeti),  regularly  laid  out,  and 
lined  with  good  houses,  in  the  European  stylo  ;  some  of 
widen,  for  size  and  elegance,  might  pass,  in  (Ireece,  for 
minor  palaces.  The  principal  public  buildings,  besides 
the  churches  (one  of  which  belongs  to  the  R.  I'atholics), 
are  a  royal  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Count  tJapo 
d'Istria,  A  new  court  of  Justice,  called  the  bn>.\n(in, 
and  a  garrison,  occupied  by  Uavarlan  troops.  The  shops 
are  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  other  articles  ;  and 
there  arc  numerous  cafes  about  the  port,  and  In  the  chief 
thoroughfares.  A  quay  faces  the  harbour,  which  Is  com- 
manded by  the  ancient  Fort  Palatnedl,  one  of  the 
strongest  castles  In  Greece  ;  at  Its  foot  is  a  sttino  aque- 
duct, from  wliich  (he  town  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
Nauplia  po.s8csBes  one  of  the  largest  government  dock- 
yards in  (ireece,  and  extensive  storehouses.  Its  trade  Is 
very  considerable,  tiio  principal  exports  being  oil,  wine, 
gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  woo!,  anil  cotton  ;  while  the  Imports 
comprise  corn,  nianufaitured  and  colonial  goods,  with 
tiinher,  Ac.  The  comnuTce  is  principally  carried  on  In 
(ireek  bottoms.  In  IKKi  there  arrived  kO  vessels  ol  O.O'.ii 
tons,  and  .'^s  vessels  of  'i,li\i  tons  left  the  port  in  the 
same  year.  Tlie  roadstead  of  Nauplia  Is  W.  of  the  town, 
In  K  and  U  fathoms  ;  hut  within  the  harbour  there  are 
o.ily  21  fathoms,  and  In  entering  It  Is  necessary  to  keep 
in  niiir-eliiuinel,  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  (i  ft.  water. 

Nauplia  is,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  well 
proviiied  witli  literary  establishments.     They  comprise  a 
niilitary  luadeniy,  scliool  for  (he  middle  classes,  circii- 
ladiig  library,  several  book  sociedes,  two  litliographic 
estalilisliments,  and  five  printing-houses,  one  of  which  Is 
the  proiierty  of  the  goveinnieiil,  and  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  printing  their  oMIclal   paper.     The  Son;,  or 
".Saviour," a  pollthal  and  literary  newspaper, Is  published 
here  in  Greek  and  I'rencli,  and  has  a  wide  circulation. 
j  The  pop,  of  Nauplia  comprises  a  considerable  number 
I  of  (ierinans,   Freiiih,  and  Kalians:  house-rent  Is  high, 
and  the  rate  of  living  is  not  much  cheaper  than  at  Pails 
i  or   Naples.     The  climate  Is    unhealthy,  owing   lo  tlie 
!  miasma  from  the  iieighliouring  marshes  In  luinmer,  and 
the  colli   si'archlng    N.K.    winds    that    prevail    during 
!  winter  :    (he  town  lias  likewise  been  frequently  ravaged 

by  the  plague. 

I       I'he  Kinlent  Nauplia  was  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos 

diiriiiK  the  flourisliing  period  ol  Grei  Ian  liittory  ;  bu(  it 

was  deserted  and  In  ruins  wiien  visited  by  Paiisani.ii,  who 

,  noticed  tlie  vestiges  of    Its  walls  iind  docks   (Aiui>i<), 

'  the  temple  of  Neiilune,  and  a  fountain  called  ('Nnalhus, 

still  existing.      'I'lie  luliiibs.  had  been  expelled  several 

cendirlesbefori'by  (he  Arglves.  on  siispiiinii  of  liavitig  la- 

voiiri'illhe  Sparliiiis,  who  In  cimseouenee  received  iVieni 

Into  their  territory,  and  eslahllihed  them  at  Methone  In 

Mensenia.      Tlie   town  riviveil  under  the  Hyzantinc  em- 
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pcrors,  and  was  occupied  In  the  13th  century  by  the 
Venetians,  who  made  It  their  chief  settlement  In  the 
Morea.  It  was  taken  by  Sultan  Solyman  in  1537,  but 
was  soon  ailcrwards  recovered  ;  nor  did  the  Venetians 
finally  lose  possession  o(  it  till  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz 
in  171S  secured  it  to  the  Porte,  which  retained  it  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war  of  indeprndence.  Nauplia  was  the 
•eat  of  the  new  government  from  182!)  to  IH34,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Athens.  (Ilur^/rsi's  (Irrece  and  the 
Levant^.  185— 18S.;  Lcake'iilorea,\i.Z^—Hi\.\Qff:Hep.i 
Journ.  of  Educ,  vol.  ix.,  &c.) 

NAVAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
CO.  Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  HIackwater  with  the 
Boyne,  2Gm.  N.  by  VV.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,4,416, 
and,  including  its  suburbs,  about  CIIOO.  It  has  a  par. 
church,  a  Horn.  Catli.  chapel,  a  convent,  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  a  national  school,  a  preparatory  Kum. 
Calli.  college,  with  a  chapel,  court-house,  bridewell, 
fever  hospital,  the  inflrniary  fur  the  cu.,  and  cavalry 
barracks.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  rath  or 
mole.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Boync  navigation 
to  Urogheda,  Navan  has  become  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  especially  fur  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce, 
sent  principally  to  Drogheda,  but  partly  also  to  Dublin. 
It  has  also  5  corn  or  flour  mills,  2  paper  mills,  2  distil- 
leries, and  a  tannery.  'I'lie  old  corporation  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  wlien  it  was  dis- 
frauchised.  Markets  on  Wednesdays;  fairs  on  Kaster 
and  Trinity  Monday,  the  2d  Mond.iy  in  Sept.,  and  the 
IsC  Monday  in  Dec.  Post-ortice  revenue,  in  183(1,  fl02i., 
in  I83<>,  Mi4/.    Uiaitway  Rep.  ;  Mun.  Boundary  Hep.) 

NAVAHINt),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  indep.  Greece, 
on  the  S.\V.  coast  of  the  Morea,  I'M'tvn.  S.\V.  Atliens, 
and  Dim.  8.  by  W.  Patras;  l.-it.3(F  5'i'  \U"  N.,  long.  21 '> 
41'  E.  I'up.,  2,(10(1.?  It  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a  fine 
■cmicircular  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citailel,  placed  on  a  lofty 
rook.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  .and  irregular,  lined  with 
small,  mean-looking  houses,  cliicfly  of  stone  cemented 
with  mud,  and  encumbered  in  many  places  with  the 
fallen  ruins  of  former  habitations.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  b.iy  are  the  remains  of  Navarino  Vecehio, 
consisting  of  a  fort  covering  the  sninniit  of  the  hilly  penin- 
sula of  turyphatium,  on  tlie  S.  slope  of  which  once  Mond 
the  am  lent  I'yliii.  Tlie  long  rocky  island  of  Sphagla 
(an.  Sphacteria)  stretches  about  4  m.  from  N.  to  S. 
across  the  mouth  of  tlie  bay,  forming  a  kind  of  natural 
breakwater  for  its  protection  from  the  heavy  seas  tliat 
«  onld  otherwise  be  tnrown  in  from  the  \V.  The  entrance 
is  at  (he  S.  tide  of  the  Island,  and  the  b;>y  is  imo  of  the 
fllll'^t  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  gooti  holiliiig  ground. 
Ships  utiially  moor  aliout  J  in.  from  the  moilerii  town,  or 
beluiid  the  Island  of  Marathonl»i.  near  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  'i'lie  circular  lagoon,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
barlwur,  directly  K,  Navarino  Vecehio,  abounds  with 
flsh  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Thucydides  or 
Pantanias,  it  ii  prolmhly  of  modern  formatimi. 

Tlie  ancient  Pyhn,  one  of  iIiom-  towns  that  claimed  to 
be  the  birthiilace  of  Nestor  (cilled  by  Homer  Nr>ti<>» 
km),  w.is  doerted  by  Its  inli.ib.  after  the  Men.ienlan 
war.  WIh'ii  the  town  was  restored,  v\e  have  no  iiilnrm- 
alioii ;  but  in  the  time  of  I'ansani.is,  it  was  inhaliited,  and 
comprised  aiming  other  moiiunu'iits,  a  temple  of  Minerva 
(Nirypliasia.  and  a  nionunienl  of  Nestor.  (.See /'(Im*. 
Mitn.  3>\..  iiiioHil  by  l.mU.  I.4I,H.)  The  island  of  .Sphiu'- 
tena  xliicli  Thiicyilides  (Iv.  3.'^— 38  )  has  ileM-rilH'd  as 
"desert,  patlilet),  and  covereil  with  wood"  (uXw^ik  ri 
aai  kT(itr,i  »««■•  iJt'  i(>iu<a< ).  I»  celelirated  in  the  history 
nf  the  i'eloponneslan  war  as  having  been  occupied  by 
the  l,.iced»monl«ns  alter  the  deleat  of  their  fleet  liy  the 
Athenians,  under  Demosthenes.  They  wire  detained 
here  during  72  days,  anil  were  at  length  compelled  to 

give  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  and  to  surremler  their 
eet  ill  pledge  of  their  tidelily  to  tlii'ir  engagement.  I'lie 
battle  uhiili  preieded  this  liloi  k.ide  tonk  pl.ire  In  the 
b.iv  ol  I'yiiii,  or  Navarino.  whii  h  lias  nUo  olilalned  cele- 
brity III  modern  times,  during  tlie  late  war  of  Indepeii- 
deine.  fur  the  derisive  vletoiy  gained  (tiet.  20.  1827)  by 
the  coinliiiied  fliels  nf  ICnglaiid,  Krance,  and  Kiissia, 
under  .Sir  IM  odringtoii,  over  the  t'orui-Kgyptiao  fleet. 
C(miioaiideil  by  lliraliini  P.irh.i  Nolw  ltlislan<lliig  the 
gre.d  pie|Hiiideriiiii'e  iil  forie  and  si  icnee  mi  the  part  of 
the  alius,  tin'  I  on  oMgyptiao  lii'rt  iiiaih'  an  olistlii.ili' 
resistance,  but  In  the  emi  it  was  almost  totally  dvalrujed. 
A  loiiventlon  was  soon  alter  entcrrd  into,  by  whirh  the 
Turks  Hgrei'd  to  etaiiiatr  the  Mnria  ;  anil  this  battle 
Hnall)  led  to  tin'  arkmiwledgmeni  by  the  I'orle  ot  lb" 
Indepeiideiire  of  tirreie,  In  lie'  trealv  of  .\ilrlaiiople.  In 
INVII.  (/.iiOlr'f  Muriii,  L  4isi_ll5.  ;  Unlli  Munii.  pp.  Ill 
—23.,  *,  .) 

N.WAHIIK  (Sp.  Siirnrrii).  a  portion  of  8|,/i|||  form. 
Ing  a  depeiiili'iil  kingdom  under  Unit  loon  in  liy,  im  the 
N.l'.  slili'  ot  ttiat  peiiliisiila,  lietHeen  Int.  41"  .'>7    and  4.3" 

2i'  \\  .  ;  bring  boiimled 
K.  by  .Ariigoo,  s.  by  tlhl 
I'uvs.     tireate  t  length 
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from  S.W.  to  N  .E.,  75  m. ;  breadth,  about  AO  m.  Estl. 
mated  area,  2,440  iq.  m.  Pop.,  271,280,  The  surface 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  subordinate  mountain 
ranges,  running  southward  (rom  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but  the  S.  part  of  the  prov.,  near  the  Ebro, 
has  some  extensive  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  principal 
summits  within  the  liroita  of  the  prov.  are  Altoblscar, 
5,380  ft.  high;  Adi,  5,218  ft. ;  and  3  others  rising  above 
3,00(1  ft.  from  the  sea.  The  highest  p<iints  nf  the  Pyre- 
nees, however,  are  considerably  to  the  R.  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arogon.  The  principal  passes  over  the  Pyrenees 
from  Navarre  into  Franco  are,  proceeding  eastward, 
those  of  Vcrra,  Maya,  and  Uoncesvalles,  the  last  of  which 
is,  according  to  Bory  St.  Vincent,  5,771  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  mountains  are  chiefly  of  transition  and  secondary 
formation,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the  rock 
called  Pyrenean  limestone.  Jasper  and  marbles,  also, 
occur  in  large  beds  ;  and  there  arc  several  iron-mines, 
l>esidcs  one  nf  copper.  Ilock-salt  is  quarried  at  Val- 
tierra,  ne.-ir  the  Kbro ;  and  the  yearly  returns,  according 
to  Miflano,  amount  to  12,000  arrobas  ;  the  prov.,  also, 
comprises  numerous  thermal  springs.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Aragon,  Zidacos,  and  Arga,  uniting  their  waters  in 
one  cliannel,  which  falls  into  the  Kbro  opposite  Alfaro  : 
the  only  river  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  is  the  Bida<- 
soa,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  forming  the  Val  do 
Bastau,  and  has  a  course  K.N.E.  of  about  45  m.,  falling 
Into  the  sea  near  Fucnterrabla.  The  climate  of  tlio 
mountainous  districts  is  very  severe  in  winter,  and  not 
genial  even  in  summer  ;  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro 
and  Aragon  the  temperature  is  much  higher,  and  the 
climate  delightful,  as  well  as  healthy.  The  forest  trees 
of  the  Pyrenees  consist  chiefly  of  the  pine,  large  quan. 
titles  of  which  are  sent  down  the  Ebro  to  Zaragoia  and 
other  places ;  but  there  are  also  con elderabic  numlicrs  of 
beeches,  declduuus  oaks,  chestnut-trees,  &c.  ;    and  no 

Iirov.  furnishes  so  goml  a  supply  as  Navarre  of  useful 
lullding  timber.  (Cuvk'i  Skrichet,  ii.  28(i.)  The  wild 
animals  of  the  mountains  are  wolves,  wild  l>oars,  foxes, 
and  wild  cats  ;  game  is  abundant  In  every  part  of  the 
prov.  Pasturage  is  extensively  followed,  especially  in 
the  N.  districts ;  and,  according  to  Miflano,  the  stock  at 
the  last  general  census  included  43,n3(ioxeii,  4,010  calves, 
2.''>.7l>0  mules,  (WfiiM  sheep,  ('i'J,.VIO  goats,  and  31 ,700  hogs  ; 
the  iiroducc  of  wool  being  estimated  at  .'iO,4'.)0  arrobas 
(rj.(>o<)cwt.).  The  higher  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Trance,  Is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuitable  for 
tillage ;    lint    the  plains    near   the    Ebro   have  a  rich 

firodnctive  soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  stream- 
nts  connected  with  the  larger  rivers.  The  principal 
crops  are  wlieat,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  also  raised,  with  oil  and  wine.  About  the 
half  of  the  latter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wo<il, 
and  about  30,ilO()  bushels  of  corn  are  exported  chiefly 
to  Kr.ince  In  return  for  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  co- 
lonial prottuce,  &c.  Cyd.'i  is  made  in  the  Val  de 
Baztan,  and  liquor. ce  is  alsed  in  the  S.  districts  f  r 
exportation.  Agricultu~  ,  however.  Is  much  neglected, 
and  w,is  recently  rendered  almost  futile,  inconsequence 
of  this  part  of  the  neninsula  iH'ing  (he  scene  of  the  elvil 
war  between  the  adherents  of  the  present  queen  and  Don 
Carlos.  Manufactures  are  also iiuonslderable,  lncludlii,{ 
only  those  that  are  most  indispensable,  and  some  dis. 
tllli'ries.  The  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  provs.  Is 
inaiiKalned  partly  by  the  canal  of  Aragon,  running  from 
'I'lidcla  to  /aragoza,  and  partly,  also,  by  roads  intersect- 
ing llie  country  in  various  dlni'tiims :  the  great  roail 
from  I'amplnfla  to  Madrid  Is  said  by  (.'aptain  V.imk,  and 
other  reient  travellers,  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  modern 
roails  of  Kngland. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  Is  still  governed  by  Id 
separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same 
constitution  which  it  enjoyed  when  It  was  a  separate 
monarchy  ;  but  its  cortis,  or  estates,  have  not  met 
sliiii'  1713,  and  cannot  be  convokitl  without  the  antiio. 
rUy  of  the  iroHii.  A  cuiimil,  however,  renresiiiiliig 
the  eorti's,  sits  permanently  at  Pamplnna.  uechh's  cii 
the  method  iil  lalsing  tin'  revenue.  Axes  the  tarill',  and 
CM  rt  ises  other  rommerclal  privileges.  The  sup'*i-nii> 
power  Is  sested  III  the  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the 
royal  roiincll  (('kh.o/o  llnih,  innsistlrig  of  0  judges,  iiii 
Hlloriiev  general,  ami  I  iiliiiilin  :  this  Is  the  higliist 
Irihiiiial  for  elvil  and  criminal  causes.  The  iiihabs.  nl 
Navarre  are  tall,  .mil  strongly  built,  reseinbling  the 
lli«<'a>ans  In  indrpendriice  of  spirit,  atlachmint  In 
their  religion,  and  jealousy  of  their  ancient  nati  n.il 
privileges.  t'astlllan  Is  the  general  language  id  N.i. 
varre;  but  the  Basijue  Is  spoken  In  the  N.  and  \V. 
distrlets. 

Navarre  Is  divided  Into  17  p.iilutitt,  which  are  agon 
snbdulded  intn  71  miiimliiilri,  or  illstrlcts  ;  ami  tin' 
kingdom  (umprlses  !t  cities,  the  primlpal  of  whiili  an' 
I'amplnna,  the  cap.  ami  sent  of  giiveriunent  ,|i"|>. 
|.^,noln,  rndela  (H.i.Vi).  (he  once  royal  city  of  Oliie 
(5.isi(i.)  and  F.stella.  the  siroiighold  of  the  CarlKti 
during  the  late  H.ir  (<,OlKi). 

I'lie  inlialn.  cif  Navarre,  hi  tin'  lime  of  the  lloniih., 
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were  called  Vatconet,  in  common  with  tlioae  in  tlie 
nelghbuuring  parti  of  the  penfmula,  and  were  faithful 
Bubjecti  of  the  empire  till  tne  cioac  of  the  6th  century, 
when  they  were  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  under  whose 
sway  they  remained  between  200  and  300  years.  The 
Arabs  overran  the  country  in  the  8th  century ;  but  were 
unable  to  effect  its  conquest.  Inigo,  Count  of  Bigorres, 
having  been  elected  liing  in  the  Uth  century,  the  crown 
remained  upwards  of  h  centuries  in  his  family,  till  in 
1590  it  became  united,  through  intermarriage,  with  that 
of  France,  the  title  of  whose  monarchs,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  (with  the  exception  of  Napoleon),  to  that  of 
Charles  X„  was  "  King  of  France  and  Navarre."  In 
1AI2,  however,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the 
country  S.  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  so 
that  only  the  small  portion  N.  of  that  chain  remained 
annexed  to  the  French  monarchy :  this  formed  the  prov, 
of  Beam  before  the  Revolution,  and  is  at  present 
iiicltiited  in  the  dip.  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  (Cook's 
Sketches  in  Spain,  I.  118—122. ;  ii.  28G. ;  MUlanOi  Vict, 
ai^og..  Sic.) 

NAXIA  (an.  Naxos),  an  Island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, the  largest  of  the  group  called  the  Cyclades, 
about  5  m.  E.  I'aros,  its  cap.  of  the  same  name  being  in 
lat.  37°  7'  N.,  long.  3.5°  'iff  E.  Shape,  oval:  circuit, 
al)out  48  m.;  area,  IU6  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Burgess,  18,000.  The  coast  Is  much  indented  and  pre- 
cipitous, especially  on  the  N.E.  side;  and  the  surface  is 
very  uneven,  comprising  several  higli  mountains  of  pri- 
mitive formation,  on  which  arc  superimposed  strata  of 
grauwacke  and  mountain  limestone:  the  culminating 
]>oint  of  tlie  island,  anciently  cilled  the  hill  of  Zeus 
(.1,310  It.  high),  is  still  called  ZiVi :  Ic  attained  some  cele- 
brity from  its  containing  a  cavern  or  grotto,  to  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Bacchantes  came  to  celebrate 
their  mysteries  and  festivals.  Emery  is  wrought  in  one 
part  of  the  island ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  almost 
nil  the  emery  of  commerce  comes  from  Naxia.  Large 
llocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountain  sides ;  but  both 
tlieir  wool  and  flesh  arc  of  inferior  quality. 

NaxIa  has  few  large  trees,  but  Is  pretty  thickly  co- 
veretl  with  lemon  trees,  myrtles,  oleanclers,  thorny 
lirocms,  the  arbutus  and  labdanum  plant,  niractylis 
fiummijera,  the  produce  of  which  Is  chewed  by  the 
natives,  and  various  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  besides 
the  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  which  are  extensively  cnllivnted. 
The  wine,  however,  though  characterised  liy  Atlieniciis 
&i  the  "  nectar  of  the  gods,"  is  now  of  very  indift'erent 
quality,  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in  its  preparation. 
The  oil,  also,  is  Inferior  to  that  produced  in  most  of  the 
other  islands.  The  island  was  famous  in  antiquity  for 
its  fertility!  but  agriculture  is  now  so  much  neglecte<l 
that  the  corn  raised  is  sufficient  only  for  six  months' 
ciiiisMinptlon  of  the  Inhab.  Vegetables,  however,  are  so 
abiinciant,  that  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  Syra. 
{Burnett,  11.  21.)  Lime  iulce  also  Is  exported,  chiclly 
la  Kiissia.  In  the  S.  of  the  island  is  a  small  salt- 
pan, from  which  the  cap.  Is  supplied  with  salt.  'I'he 
i»lnnd  abounds  with  game  ;  and  fleld-sports  couatltute  a 
r.iriiiirlte  occupation  of  the  lidiab. 

Naxia,  the  cap.  of  the  island,  occupies  an  eminence 
cldse  to  the  sea  <m  the  W.  coast  (wliicli  is  the  only  part 
aicesaiblc  to  shinphig),  and  has  4,(IUU  Inhab.  Its  narrow 
kireet*  lined  wllli  dilapidatiHl  houses,  exhibit  a  profusion 
el'  Miarhio  ;  and  there  Is  scarcely  a  dwelling  In  which 
llicre  are  not  ancient  Inscriptions  or  other  mnnumentn. 
.\  entitle,  built  by  the  Venetians,  occupies  the  summit  of 
i\  hill  above  the  town.  The  principal  renniins  of  the 
niirient  Naxos  are  a  gate  belonging  to  a  temple  of  Bac- 
I  liiiK,  on  a  lofty  crag,  an  aquediut,  anil  a  Jetty  now  unilcr 
water,  but  slili  distinguishable  in  calm  weather.  It  is 
the  resiili'uceof  atireek  and  Latin  archl)ishop,  and  tlii're 
are  several  churches  and  convents  Moiiging  to  both  re- 
lluloiii.  The  harbour  of  NaxIa,  called  the  Porto  .Salliu' 
nil  acciiiint  of  the  salt  collecti'd  there,  Is  exposed  to  the 
N.  iind  N.W.  winds,  and  being  almost  surrounded  by 
lildilen  rocks,  Is  iiiilU  lor  the  ancliornge  of  large  ships. 
The  island  comprises  10  villages  ;  and  there  are  iiuine- 
runs  I'liiintry-houses,  forming  the  residences  oi  the  nobles 
anil  gentry. 

Nanoi  (which,  according  lo  I'llny,  was  called  at  illlR". 
rent  limes  .Sironayle,  Dia,  T)lonvsiaa,iuid  Callipolis),  was 
|iriil>nlily  first  enlonlsed  by  Carlans.  The  Naxiaiis  were 
iiiiiiiiig  liie  niiiat  ateadlast  oppinieiils  ef  Persian  aggies- 
kiiiii,  and  the  failure  of  llie  expedition  uiidert.ikeii  by  the 
I'lrsiniiB  agalnat  thia  laliuiil  at  the  siiggeatlon  of  Arlata- 
(.'iiras,  ii  d  lo  the  revolt  of  the  liiulan  statea.  Soon  nllcr- 
«aril«.  Nuxoa  was  ccmquered  by  the  Persian  fleet  under 
Dalls  uiiil  Arta|iheriies,  who  dealroyeil  the  city  and  iii- 
tliiM'd  Its  iuhnh  ( //rriirf.  v.  28.  vl.  <.ni )  Tlie  Naxlans, 
liiiwcver,  had  aulflcleiilly  rercivereil  7  yeara  aflerwarila  to 
I'li.ilile  them  III  luriiMi  I  »i'M-ei|iiippeil  Irlrenies  lor  the 
III' I  uf  Silanila.  The  AHieiilaiis,  even  In  the  time  of 
I'Kl'.lraliia.  cl.ilnied  llieiii  a»  colonial  depinilents  ;  ami, 
.iHi  r  the  IVrsl.iii  war,  they  deprived  them  of  their  lllierly. 
NiiMi«  »n^  eeli'tirateil  in  ancient  niytlioliigy  lor  the  wor- 
alilp  uf  llaechut,  who  ia  alleged  to  haw  been  burn  In  (lie 
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Island.  It  became  tributary  to  the  Romans  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth,  146  B.  c,  but  was  ceded  by  Mark  Antony  to 
the  Rhodians  after  the  battle  of  Philippl.  The  island 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  subsequently  became  the  possession  of  tho 
Venetians,  and  the  cap.  of  a  dukedom  which  embraced 
most  of  the  other  Cyclades.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  II.  (A.  D.  1570),  It  was  united  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  Turks,  however,  allowed  the  inhab.  to  retain 
their  ancient  laws  and  government,  contenting  them- 
selves with  occasionally  sending  a  waiwode  to  collect  the 
land-tax  and  customs.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece.  ( Toumrfort,  i.  208—221. ;  Burgett, 
ii.  21. :  Cramer's  Greece,  Hi.  408.  j  Clarke's  Greece,  ate, 
vi.  90— 113.) 

NAZARETH,  or  NASSARA,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  residence,  during  his  youth,  of  tho 
founder  of  Christianity,  17  m.  E.S.E.  Acre,  and  70  m. 
N.  by  E.  Jerusalem.  Pop.  3,U00,  of  whom  500  are 
Turks,  and  the  rest  Christians.  It  stands  on  the  W. 
slope  of  a  delightful  v.tlley,  encompassed  by  rocky  moun- 
tains of  no  great  height,  which  rise  round  it  like  the 
edge  of  a  shell,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  The 
houses  are  mostly  wretched  stone  cottages,  with  mud 
floors  and  roofs  ;  nor  does  it  comprise  any  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  except  a  Latin  church  and  convent,  with  two 
other  churches,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Mnronites 
and  Greek  Catholics,  'llie  Turks  also  have  a  mosque, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
Latin  convent,  belonging  to  the  missionaries  of  tho 
Terra  Santa,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  village,  is  a  apacious 
and  commodious  building  of  stone,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  enclose  a  church,  cells  for  the  friars,  and 
extensive  accommodation  for  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
The  church,  called  that  of  tho  Annunciation,  is  an  111. 
proportioned  and  gaudily  ornamented  building,  said  to 
occupy  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  stood  before  Its  miraculous  removal 
to  Loretto  The  columns  and  interior  walls  are  hung 
round  with  silk  damask,  and  there  are  two  tolerably 
good  organs.  Beneath  the  high  altar  la  the  deacent  to 
a  subterranean  cave,  in  which  the  Virgin  la  said  to  have 
lived,  and  which  is  divided  into  small  grottoea,  pointed 
out  as  her  kitchen,  parlour,  ami  bed-room  !  Hero 
also  are  two  granite  columns,  each  2  ft.  I  In.  in  dia- 
meter, and  aliout  3  ft.  apart,  which  are  sup|iosed  to 
occupy  the  very  places  where  the  Angel  and  the  Virgin 
stood  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  Annunciation.  The 
Innermost  pillar  is  broken  through,  almve  the  pedeatal, 
and,  although  it  touchea  the  roof,  It  is  represented  to  bo 
self-siipportetl  in  the  air.  "  The  fact,  however,"  la,  sayi 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  the  capital,  and  a  piece  of  the  ahaft 
of  a  grey  granite  pillar,  liave  been  fastened  on  to  the 
roof  uf  the  cave  :  ao  clumsily,  also,  is  the  rest  of  the 
hocus-pocus  contrived,  that  what  Is  shown  for  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  same  iiillar  Is  not  of  the  same  substance, 
but  of  CIpolIno  marble."  (Travels  in  Greece  and  Iha 
Holy  Land,  iv.  170.)  It  wos  formerly  the  custom  of  tlio 
aick,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  reaort 
thither  for  the  purpose  uf  rubbing  themselves  against 
the  piilara,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a  certain  cure  ;  but, 
within  the  last  few  yeara,  a  railing  has  been  formed  to  ex- 
clude the  patients,  who,  however,  atill  flock  round  In  hopes 
of  relief  from  being  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  DilTerent 
Interesting  localities  are  pointed  nut  to  the  pilgrims, 
such  as  Joseph's  workahop, enclosed  in  a  small  chapel,  the 
synagogue  In  which  Chriat  explained  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Isaiah  (l.uke,  iv.  Hi— '22.),  the  table  on  which 
Jeans  ale  his  last  meal  previously  to  hli  final  deparUira 
I'or  Jerusalem  ;  and  even  Hie  precipice,  or  "brow  of  the 
lilll,"  to  which  they  led  him,  "  that  they  might  cast  him 
down  headlong."  (/.uArr,  Iv.  29.)  Hero  however,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  fancy,  and  the  desire  of  Imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  devoteea,  have  had  a  far  rrcater  share  In 
fixing  these  localities,  than  any  regard  lor  authentlclly. 
The  chanilH'r  cnnlalnlng  the  llctltious  niniaii  I'hriali  it 
Hie  favourite  resort  of  all  pilgrims,  Turks  aa  well  as 
Clirlstians;  audio  Kom.  Catholics,  who  say  the  I'ater- 
niiater  and  Ave  Maria  in  II,  the  pope  granta  a  plenary 
iiiiiiilgenro  of  seven  yeara  !  The  present  iiiliabs.  of  Na- 
laretli  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weavers,  em- 
pliiyed  In  rural  pursuits.  Corn  ia  ralited  aliiiiidaiitly  in 
the  iieiglioiirliiMid,  especially  by  the  monka  of  Terra 
.Santa,  wlin  are  the  chief  lariners  ;  and  a  small  portion 
iif  II  Is  sent  lo  Acre,  will,  h  is  the  chief  amirci'  of  supply 
fur  the  town.  Tlie  paatiirage  of  cattle  and  goata.  al»o, 
is  exlensivi'ly  pursued,  from  the  milk  of  wlitcli  Is  mado 
A  large  qiiantlly  of  butler  and  cheese,  botli  of  Indifn'rviit 
quality.     (VV'rnir't  /.ci'iin^  Ii.  ISO. ) 

Naiarelh  Is  not  inentloned  ill  the  Old  Teatament :  It 
was  a  city  of  the  Irllie  of  Zebiiliin,  ami  afterwards  of 
llie  N.  purlieu  of  I'aleatliie,  calii'il  Galilee,  and  was 
held   ill  »ii  little   esteem   liy  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  ai 

lo  (live   rise  lo  II \i  lainatliiii,  "Can  any  good  tiling 

collie  out  of  Naaarelli  f"  (.luliii,  I.  40.) :  It  owes  Its  i  ntiru 
cuKbiil)   to  the  circumataiice  of  having  been  the  real' 
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dence  of  Je«uj  Christ  almost  from  his  birth  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministrations.  Here  the  angel  Gabriel 
announce<l  to  the  Vlrsin  the  approaching  birth  of  the 
Saviour  ;  thither  the  holy  family  returned  33  days  after 
his  birth  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  during  liis  infanry  spent 
in  the  house  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  "  the  child  grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
increasing  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  (Luke,  11. 
40.  .')2. )  Christ  preached  here  "the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,"  immediately  after  the  temptation  ;  and  found 
ft'om  the  unfavourable  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
that  "  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country."  His 
hearers  were  filled  with  wrath,  rose  up,  thrust  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  a  precipice  to  destroy  him  ; 
but  lie  passing  through  the  miiist  of  them,  went  his  way 
( /,«*(•,  IV.  28—30.)  i  and  thenceforward  Capernaum  seems 
to  have  been  his  general  residence,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  occasionally  visited  Nazareth  to  see 
his  mother,  and  the  members  of  her  family.  [Clarke's 
Travels  in  Grccee  and  the  Holy  Lantl.U.  l()4-183. ; 
Turner's  Levant,  11.  129— i.l'i  j  Robinson's  Palestine, 
I.  20.5—209. ;  Mud.  Trav.;  CiUmet's  Diet,  ad  vocem.) 

NEAGH  (LOUGH)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  the  largest  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  centre  of  the  prov.  of 
Ulster,  having  N.  and  E.  the  co.  of  Antrim,  S.E.  Down, 
by  which  it  is  merely  touched,  S.  Arm.agh,  W.Tyrone, 
and  N.W.  Londonderry.  It  is  about  17  m.  in  length,  by 
al>i)ut  <)  m.  in  breadth  ;  occupying,  inclusive  of  Lough 
Beg  (2.."i.'ilJ  acres),  which  is  joined  to  it,  an  area  of 
r)l,(>2G  Irish,  or  '.)9,82.'»}  statute  acres,  at  ordinary  hlgh- 
water.mark.  ( Third  lieport  <tf  Conimissionrrt  on  Irish 
Bogs. )  It  Is  fed  by  several  rlver«  of  ronslderabio  mag- 
nitude, while  the  Lower  Bann  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  it«  refluent  waters  find  a  passage  to  the 
sea.  Though  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Us  shores  consist 
mostly  either  of  a  level  strand,  or  marshy  Irardcr,  liable 
to  frequent  floods  ;  and  are  of  course  deficient  in  those 
varied  banks,  and  bold  promontories,  without  which 
such  extensive  sheets  of  water  want  picturesque  elTect, 
except  when  their  uniformity  Is  broken  by  Islands;  and 
of  these  there  are  only  two  small  and  uninteresting  ones 
in  this  lake.  Frequent  squalls  and  want  of  shelter  ren- 
iler  its  navigation  rather  dangerous  lor  sallhiR  vessels ; 
but  these  inconveniences  will  most  probably  be  ol)vlated 
by  the  intruiinction  of  steam  packets.  According  to 
Mr.  Siimjison  (.Siirvii/ of  L<uulonderri/,p.\i>^.),  the  mean 
level  of  Longh  Neagh  Is  about  3H  ft.  above  that  of  Hie 
sea  ;  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  10,(MKI  acres  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  its  banks,  now  annually  flooded,  might  be 
made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  the  outlay 
of  a  iniKh'rHte  sum  on  tlr<  removal  of  some  obstructions 
In  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Hann.  Its  waters  are  cele- 
brated for  tlit'ir  petril'ying  quality.  (HIatislical  Account 
qf  British  Empire,  ii.  .'i;i7.) 

NEATH,  or   SKDI)  (the  an.  .V/rftt»i  of  Antonine'i 
Itln.),  a  purl,  and  niun,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
H.Wales,  co.  GLiinorgan.  and  liund.  its  own  name.  <ni  the  . 
Neath   (crossed  here  hy  a  stone  bridge),  7  m.  E.N.K.  i 
Swansea,  and  IMt  in.   \V.  by  N.  London.     I'lip.  of  pari, 
bor.,  in  IS3I.  t.oia.     The  town,  situated  in  a  picturesque  ! 
v.illey  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  is  "  indilferent  in  ap-  i 
pearance  :  the  streets  are  n.arrow.and  badly  paved  i  there 
are  few   goml   houses,   ami   the   place  Is  only  partially  . 
lighlc'il  with   gas.      The  cottages  of  the  poor  extend  ir- 
rugul.?rly  iH'yond  the  town,  particularly  on  the  CardlH' 
ro.id."      (.Umii.   Hound,    /ieimrt.)      The  town-h.dl  is  a  , 
liaiidiome  nioderii  Inillding,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  1 
u>e<l  for  a  corn-market;  a  church,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower,  and  six  places  ofworshiii  lor  dissentera,  arc  the 
only  other  public    edlhres.       I  here    an-   two  national 
M'hnol*,  two  Sunday-schools,  and  two  inl'.mt  schools. 

Neath  Is  iitnatei'l  In  the  iinmedlale  vii  iiilty  of  an  ex- 
Inisive  coppiT,  Iron,  and  coal  distiict.  and  it  lii'pends  In 
a  great  incMiure  on  the  gri'.it  snieltMig-hoMies  and  foun- 
dries that  have  iH'eri  I'stalili-lied  round  It,  chielly  on  the 
VI.  bank  of  tin"  rlvi-r.     "  The  commerce  of  Nratli  Is  very  i 
considerable,  and  has  Imm-u  sti'adily  Increasing  for  some  I 
years;  lint  though  vessels  of  .'Infl  tons  can  |t<'l  up  to  the  j 
town,  fin-  tradi'  Is  giinrally  carried  on  by  liarge-com- 
innnicatlon   with  llritlen   I'erry.  wlilih  is  about  2)  m. 
lower  dnvn  the  rinT.  ami  is  coiiium  ti'd  with  Neath  by  a 
canal   running  norlhwani,   12  in.  higher  up  liie  valley. 
By  llrittoM  I'l  rry.  In  l.ict,  Ni'ath  ads  as  the  vent  ol  all 
the  mineral  diatiicts  (iinnccteil  with  the  v.de.     Another 
canal  joins  tlie  last  iin  iilloni'd  at  Alur-dnlais.  and  ter- 
minati'S  In   a    se.i-Iork    and    basin    on    the    E.    side    of 
Swansea  hirliour.     Tin' exports  are  coal,  inlin,  copper, 
irini.  Iron  castings,  liri'. bricks,  o.ik  bark  anil  tiniher:  tlii^ 
imports  conipiiniiiM  copprr  and  Iron  ore,  corn  lunl  Hour, 
foreign   tlnilier,    black-jack,  and  general    shop. goods.''  | 
(/'(ir/    /l.iiind   lliii  ) 

Ninth  is  a  iKir.  \i\  |iri'«crlplliin.  ami  has  lM'"n  piverneil  > 
sliiie  till'  Miinii  ip.d  Iti'lorni  ,\cl  In  a  m.iyor  and  .1  other 
aldi'rmen.  uith  12  coiinrillors :  It  fiiis  al>o  a  coll|tlli^vlon 
of  Hie  pe.ice  ilteler  a  ri'i'oi'der.     Itelore  the  llrlorni  Act, 
Kealh  \\ii'  a  coiitiilnilary  bur.  to  (  ardilfj  that  Ait  an-  i 
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nexed  it,  with  Aberavon,  Kenfig,  and  Loughor,  to  SVraiK 
sea,  which  setidi  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  At  the  same 
time  the  alectoral  limiti  were  so  enlarged  ai  to  Include, 
with  the  old  bor.,  that  portion  of  the  suburbs  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  Registered  electors  of  Neath  In  1839 — 
40, 174 ;  ditto,  of  entire  bor.,  1247.  Neath  is  also  one  of 
the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co. :  and  the  petty 
sessions  for  the  bund,  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the  quarter 
sessions  alternately  with  3  other  towns.  Marketi  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  fairs,  July  3.,  Sept.  13.,  and 
the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

About  1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  low  ground  border- 
ing the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  hy 
Richard  de  Granville  in  the  I2th  century  :  the  church  Is 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  ohapter-nouse,  a  curlou.s 
specimen  of  early  (^Inglish  architecture,  is  still  In  toler. 
able  preservation  ;  and  foundations  of  buildings  may  be 
traced  to  a  considerable  distance.  (Pari.  Sep.  f  Nichol- 
son's Cambrian  Guide.) 

NEGAPATAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Hlndostan,  presid. 
Madras,  distr.  Tanjore,  and  the  residence  of  the  Britlsli 
collector  for  the  district,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  162  m.  S.  by  E.  Madras.  The  European  town, 
which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
In  the  Carnatic,  now  scarcely  exists,  Negapatam  being 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  by  ships,  fur  water  and 
provisions,  both  of  which  are  pleiitil'ul.  The  native 
town  is  tolerably  extensive  and  regular,  and  on  Its  N. 
side  is  a  remarkable  tower  HO  ft.  high,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  very  useful  as  a  land- 
mark. The  anchoring  ground  here  la  about  3  m.  from 
shore.  Negapatam  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1781, 
(Hatnillon'i  K.  I,  Gax.) 

NEGOMBU  (t/Mambhu  "the  land  of  serpents.") 
A  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  that 
Island,  20  m.  N.  Columbo,  and  beside  the  canal,  from 
the  latter  city  to  Calpentyn.  Lat.  7°  11'  N. ;  long.  79^ 
44'.  It  has  a  small  fort,  and  several  ranges  of  European 
buildings ;  and  is  principally  Inhabited  by  Dutch  fa- 
milies in  rcduci-d  circumstances,  attracted  thither  by  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

NKGKOl'ONTE.  or  EGKIPO  fan.  KttAd-a),  a  long, 
straggling  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying  close 
to  the  E.  coast  of  Indep.  Greece,  and  forming,  with  tliu 
Sporades,  a  separate  numarchy  of  its  own  name.  Length, 
110  m. ;  breadth,  from  ,5  to  2fim.,  the  widest  part  being 
measured  from  Chalcis  to  C.  Kill;  area,  1,480  sq.  in. 
I'op.,  ii)  18,%,  00,000.  Eubsa  is  very  similar  in  its  moun- 
tainous character  and  geological  constitution  to  the 
neighbouring  continent,  from  which  It  seems  to  have 
been  separated  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature, 
tirey  limestone  and  clay-slate  are  the  chief  stratili- 
cations,  and  there  are  clear  indications  both  of  old  and 
more  recent  volcanic  action.  The  whole  country  Is  bohl 
and  rugged,  wi'h  a  bluff  coast,  especially  on  its  E.  side, 
which  is  dange'ous  to  navigators ;  the  highest  points  of 
the  inouiit,iiii-range,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  through 
the  island,  are  Mount  l.itliada,  2.837ft.  high;  .Mount 
Kandill.  3,<.lii7ft.  ;  Minint  Delphi  (an.  l)erphos$us),r\1'i-, 
ft.,  anil  St.  Ellas  d'Gro  (an.  Orha).  The  soil  nf  the  slopes 
near  the  shore  Is  very  fertile,  but  only  Imperfectly  culti- 
vated.  The  orange,  citron,  almoiiil,  and  other  trees 
peculiar  to  the  climate  of  (ireece,  grow  abundantly  on  thi^ 
lowlanila  ;  while  the  chesnut,  oak,  and  fir,  skirt  the 
regions  nearer  the  mountains.  The  staple  produce  of 
tlie  N.  part  of  the  Island  consists  of  gra|ies,  trom  whicli 
the  farmers  make  large  quantities  of  a  thin  retl  wine, 
very  coninionly  drunk  In  (ireece,  .and  fetching,  according 
to  ('oliniel  Leake,  abiiut  .'i  piastres  per  barrel.  Corn  aiul 
olives  are  r.iiscd  clilelly  In  the  S.  diMrlcts  ;  but  the  Islaml 
has  lost  Hie  character  which  it  anciently  held  of  lH>ing 
the  granary  i:f  (ireece.  (i:oinp.  Thttr.  1.  2.  with  Herod. 
V.  7r.)  Kxcilleiit  herbage  lor  graiing  is  found  In  the 
more  elevideil  lands ;  but  oxen  are  bred  only  for  tarmiii^ 
purposes,  SliiM'p,  however,  are  iiuineroiis,  and  of  an  e\- 
celient  breed,  lurnialiing  large  quantities  both  of  woui 
and  clici'se 

i'lie  chief  town  and  port  of  Eiibipa  Is  Chalcis,  or  Egrlpiu 
(lat.  ;iH^.«l'  N.,  long  28' M'  E.),  on  the  Eurlpns,  or 
channel  of  Talaiitl.  where  It  Is  only  sld  yards  wide,  ami 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  supposed  to  have  lieeii  erected  liy 
Mahiniiiid  i'acl^.  in  I4ti2.  I'op.  )i.niMl.  The  town  (wlildi. 
aci'ordlng  to  Sirai.  .  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  bciore 
the  rrojan  war)  Is  walled  and  strongly  fortified,  com- 
prising inimcroiis  ancient  fragments ;  but  few  of  tlii'iii 
are  suHicleiilly  large  to  be  Intelligible.  It  has  also  2  toli'- 
rably  good  harbours,  one  of  which  mi  the  N.  side,  tlnni.h 
small.  Is  ili'i'ii,  seciiri'.  and  capalile  of  eonlaining  in.inf 
iiierclmit  »lilp<.  The  only  other  town  of  Kiilici-.i  n 
Can/sins,  or  I'aslel  Knsso,  a  fortllled  post  near  its  .s. 
extremity,  with  2,iKKl  Inhahi.  'I'herv  are,  also,  numcruui 
villages. 

The  most  ancient  name  nf  I'nliiea  was  Macrls ;  Iml  It 
uas  also  known,  at  dlll'rrent  tinies,  hy  the  varioiii  i\\.. 
iM>llalliiiis  ol  (lilia,  I'.llopia.  AsopIs  and  Abaiiti.  lis 
Inli.ibs  ,  called  Aliantcs  by  llomrr,  were  among  tlic(,ii. 
licit  ii.itliiatiirs  uf  (ircccc,  and,  a.cordiiig  t'.i  llerudutii<i 
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NEJIN. 

Joined  the  Ionian  coloniits  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
(i.  146.)  They  also  founded  settlements  at  a  very  early 
period  in  lUvrla,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  Soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Plslstratldn,  the  Island  became  a  de> 
pendency  of  Athens,  but  recovered  its  liberty,  after  a 
hard  struggle.  In  the  2\it  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
It  afterwards  became  attached  to  the  Macedonian  in- 
terests, and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  from  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  then  gradually  declined  in  pop. 
and  importance ;  and  Pausanlas  alludes  to  Its  fallen  state 
under  the  emperors.  At  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  the  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained 

Cossession  of  Euboea  ;  but  were  expelled  from  it,  in  1470, 
y  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  the  formation  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1829.  (Leake's  N.  Greece. 
vol.  li. ;  DodweU,  il.  149— 1S3. ;  Cramer'i  Greece,  ii.  123 
—I -A  &c.). 

NEJIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Tcher- 
nigofl',  cap.  district,  on  the  Oster,  400  m.  S.W.  Moscow, 
lat.  fil°  y  4.V'  N.,  long.  31°  49'  4S"  E.  Pop.  IG.OOO. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  most  of  its  houses  are  of 
stone,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  handsomest,  best  built  towns 
of  lilttle  Russia.  It  has  several  churches,  2  convents, 
an  hospital,  and  a  grammar-school  founded  by  Prince 
Uezborodko.  It  produces  silk,  soap,  leather,  and  pre- 
serves and  liqu?urs  that  are  highly  celebrated  all  over 
Uussla.  It  is  also  tlie  cntrepAt  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  tlic  commerce  carried  on  between  the  provinces  on 
tlie  Baltic  and  those  on  the  Black  Sea.  Its  merchants 
are  principally  Greeks,  wlio  enjoy  certain  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, but  they  are  partly,  also,  Armenians  and  Jews. 
It  has  several  well  frequented  fairs.  (SchnitzUr,  la 
Jliistie,  *c.  p.  404. ;  Did.  Oeog.) 

NEILGIIERRY  HILI.S,  or  NEILGHEURIES,  a 
collection  of  mountains  of  8.  Hindostan.  (See  Maukas 
I'KESID.,  p.  24S.) 

NEISSE,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  reg. 
Oppeln,  on  the  river  Nelsse,  which  divides  the  city  Into 
'J  parts,  in  a  marshy  district,  48  m.  S.S.E.  Breslau. 
I'op.,  In  1837,  10,787.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built, 
li.iving  been  greatly  enlarged  by  Frederic  II.,  who  also 
constructed  Its  best  fortlflcatlons :  it  is  enterctl  by  3 
l^'.Ues,  and  comprises  among  its  public  buildings  a  large 
('  i3tli',  a  commandant's  residence,  district-liail,  7  Cntliu- 
iii'  and 2  Calvluist  churches,  extensive  barracl^s,  powder- 
mills  and  arsenals,  a  small  tlieatre,  S  hospitals,  2  high 
kclidoU,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  poor-school,  and  an 
a;\luin  for  poor  Catholic  clergy  (called  (tomttn  eme- 
ri'iaium.)  Nclssais  the  scat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  a 
triliunul  for  the  principality,  a  board  of  taxation,  and  a 
consistory  court :  it  has  some  printing  establishments, 
inanul'actures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  several  dis- 
lillcrii'j,  and  a  few  gooil  hotels.  Large  yearly  fairs  are 
also  held  here.  {I'oii  Xeillitx i  Keukirch ;  I'reusi.  Ulact, 
ill.  132.  t  Hergham,  l^c.) 

NEhLoUK,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Madras, 
cap.  distr.  of  sanui  name,  on  the  Peuuar,  I3J  m.  from  the 
Hay  of  Bengal,  and  100  m,  N,  by  W.  Madras.  It  was.  In 
111!'  last  century,  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength  ;  and 
Is  »tlil  a  populous  and  busy  town,  about  ]  m.  iu  length, 
full  of  simps  well  stockeil  with  commodities,  though 
uithont  a  single  pnhliu  or  private  building  of  note.  The 
fiiiburlis  without  the  walls  are  large.  The  residenci^  of 
till'  llritish  collector,  Jlii'.  is  <in  an  elevated  ridge  S.  of 
III!' town.  A  curious  discovery  was  made  here  in  1787, 
III'  a  number  of  Roman  gold  cuins  and  medals,  enclosed 
III  a  .<inall  pot  under  the  ruins  of  a  I  Ilndno  temple.  Many 
li.'iil,  unfortunately,  been  sold  and  melted  ;  hut  alxint  30 
were  preserved,  and  found  to  be  of  the  second  century, 
iniistly  Trajans,  Adrians,  and  Faustinas.  (llamilluHt 
K.  I.  lliix-lleer I  Madnia  Almannck.) 

NEMKA,  an  aniient  town  of  (ireeee,  famous  for  the 
names  celebrated  In  its  neighbouring  grove,  but  now 
III. irked  only  by  the  nioileiii  village  of  Aglo-(iciirulo, 
IJ  111.  S.W.  Cnrliith,  and  10  m.  N.  by  \V.  Argos.  I'lie 
extant  ruins  of  tlie  town,  or  vllliiKe  (liir  I'ausauius  terms 
il  merely  a  ;(u(i<u),  eomprlHe  rragnicnts  of  a  teinpli' 
III  Jupiter,  a  chiireh,  and  a  lew  blocks  and  briikeu  Doric 
plllari,  supposed  to  have  formed  part?  of  the  tomb  of 
tlplieltes.  or  the  temple  "three  columns  only  are 
Maiiiling,  two  of  which,  iM'iongIng  to  the  space  between 
tlie  aiit.e,  support  their  architrave.  Tliese  columns  are 
t  II.  I'lj  In.  Ill  diameter,  and  nearly  3.'  ft.  high,  exclusive 
of  llieir  canitals.  The  temple  was  liexatyle  and  pe- 
ri|>leral,  iM'Ing  supposed  bv  Mr.  Wllklns  to  have  had  14 
riiliinms  on  the  sides."  'I'lie  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
ciii'liisliig  the  cella,  la  ciimplete,  and  the  pillars,  of  which 
llii'reareiiiimerons  fragments,  li.ite  fallen  In  sinli  regular 
enlir,  tli.U  the  temple  appears  In  li.ive  lu'en  ilestrnyed 
ill  an  eartliipiake,  rallier  than  bv  llie  lingering  ami 
ilisiiltory  decay  of  time.  Mr.  l>(iil»ell  »ays ;  "I  have 
IIMt  >een  In  (iieeee  any  l)iir,i'  temple,  the  eiiliiinns  of 
*liiili  are  so  •leiiilir,  ami  tlie  eapil.ils  <(>  ill'.iiriipiirlliiii. 
Sti'ly  miall,  as  IIium'  nf  N.iiie.i;  llie  wlmle  1»  iif  Mill 
ciiliarenns  stiine,  anil  Hie  eiiliimns  are  eniileil  with  a  line 
Hiirrn."  SirXV.ti'll  imnliims,  also,  "Itiat  lliero  are 
iiiilU'idiulil  uf  tlu'  N.enie.tii  llieatie  it  the  lout  ol  a  iiilgli- 
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bouring  hill ;  and  probably  vestiges  of  the  stadium  and 
hippodrome  might  be  discovered  by  a  search  similar  to 
that  instituted  at  Herculaneum  anti  Pompeii."  (Itin.  of 
Morea,  p.  159.) 

Nemea  was  celebrated  in  mythical  history  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  first  labour  of  Hercules  In  destroy- 
ing the  Nemean  lion ;  and  the  den  of  this  animal  was 
pointed  out  to  travellers  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanlas, 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  lera. 
The  games  are  of  doubtful  origin  ;  but  the  national  my- 
thology ascribes  them  to  the  respect  entertained  for  tho 
memory  of  Opheltes  or  Archemorus,  son  of  Lycurgus,  a 
king  of^Nemea.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  grove  of 
MoVorchus,  and  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Statius  (Thib.  Iv. 
159.):  — 

XIat  Nemea  comltes  et  quos  in  prtelia  vires 

Kdcra  CteoiliL'i  cogunt  vliieta  Molorchi. 

With  respect  to  the  periods  at  which  these  festivals 
were  celebrated,  different  accounts  are  given  by  the  old 
writers  ;  but  the  most  consistent  statement  is,  that  they 
were  celebrated  triennially,  in  the  Athenian  month  Boe- 
dromion,  corresponding  with  the  modern  August.  Tho 
Argives  were  the  judges  at  these  games,  which  comprised 
boxing  and  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot-races ; 
and  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with  olive  till  tiie  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  when.  In  consequence  of  the  losses 
that  the  Argolic  republic  had  sustained  in  that  strugglu 
for  independence,  smallage,'  a  funeral  plant,  was  Intro- 
duced in  Its  stead.  It  appears  from  Polvbius  and  Livy 
( xxvii.30.) ,  that  the  games  were  In  a  flourlsning  state  In  tho 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  In  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  sra.  It  may  bo  Inferred,  how- 
ever, from  the  slight  mention  that  Pausanlas  makes  of 
tho  Nemean  games,  that  they  had  In  his  time  fallen  into 
great  neglect.  (DodwelVs  Greece,  il.  208—210.  ;  Cra- 
mer'i Ancient  Greece,  ill.  28S. ;  liurgeis't  Greece,  1.  171 
-177.) 

NEMI,  a  village  and  lake  of  Central  Italy,  Pnp.il 
States,  in  the  Comarca  di  Koma.  The  village  on  the 
N.E. bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemils2m.  N.E.  Albano,nnd 
10  m.  S.E.  Home.  Neml,  so  called  from  the  forest  or 
ncmm  by  which  It  was  anciently  surrounded,  was  famous 
In  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  the  Scythian  Diana  — 
nemus  glaciate  Trivite  —  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  offered.  No  remains  that  can  with  certainty  he  as. 
scribed  to  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  are  now  to 
be  met  with.  The  Lago  di  Neml  Is  1,022  ft.  above  tlic 
level  of  the  sea  ;  wd  is  now,  as  of  old,  beautifully  se- 
questered, and  well  entitled  to  Its  classical  epithet  of 
Speculum  Diance.  But  its  principal  celebrity  In  modern 
times  has  been  derived  from  the  discovery  at  its  bottom, 
in  153A,  of  tlie  remains  of  a  very  large  ship,  500  ft.  in 
length,  constructed  by  one  of  tin-  early  emperors,  most 
probably  for  some  of  the  naumachia,  or  sham  sea-fights, 
exhibited  on  the  lake.  (Gell's  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  II. 
112.  ;  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  11.  34.) 

NEMOURS,  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine-et- 
Marno,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Loing,  18m.  S.  by  E.  Melon. 
Pop.,  in  lH3)i,  3,li.'i.'^.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  river  and 
the  canal  du  Loing,  and  Inclosed  by  walls.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  fine  old  castle,  which  now  serves  for  se- 
veral public  Institutions,  including  a  public  library  of 
10,000  vols.  ;  several  suburbs,  a  hospital,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loing.  It  has  some 
large  tanneries  and  leather  factories,  and  a  brisk  trade 
ill  agricultural  produce.  The  selguory  of  Nemours  was 
given  til  the  house  of  Orlcins,  by  Louis  XIV.  (  Hugo, 
art.  Srine-el-Marne,  tfc.) 

NENAtill, .in  inl.  town  of  Ireland, prov.  Munstcr,  co, 
Tippeniry,  near  the  Nenngh  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Shan- 
non, wllhliiljm.  of  that  river,  82  m.  W.  S.  W,  Dublin. 
Pop.,  in  |M3l,H,4Pi.  It  is  situated  In  a  rich  and  fertile  por- 
tliiii  of  the  CO.,  ami  w.is  once  delen.led  by  a  strong  castle, 
now  In  ruins.  The  principal  streets  .ire  well  and  regu- 
larly liiillt,  mill  it  is  deeUiedIv  the  best  town  lietweeu  the 
cilies  of  Dnbliii  and  Limerick.  It  has  a  church,  a  It.  C. 
chapel,  MethiHlist  and  Indepeiident  meeting-houses,  an 
endowi'il  and  a  national  school,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  large  inl'antry  barrack,  (ienerid  seasinns 
are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  wwkly.  It  is  a 
ciinstahiilnry  station.  Its  contiguity  to  the  Shannon,  or 
rather  to  its' enlargement  called  Lough  Dergli,  gives  it 
conslileralile  advantages,  and  has  made  it  a  considerable 
market  for  corn  and  cattle.  Markets  on  Thursdays  ; 
fairs  on  Jllli  April,  20tli  May,  4th  July,  4th  Sept..  Kith 
Oct.,  and  Isi  Nnv.  Post-olliee  revenue  in  1830,  >.i,%8/.  j 
111  |N,'ir>,  I.H2<'i/.  llraiiclies  of  the  Agricultural  iindNa- 
tliinal  Itaiikswere  opened  in  lH3l-."i.  ( llailwii//  Wi'ji.  I^c.) 

Ni'.OT'.s  (ST.).  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Knglaml, 
blind.  Toselaiiil,  cm.  Ilnnllngdoii,  on  the  Oiise  (crossed 
liere  bya  liandsome  stone  bridge),  8in.  S.S.W.  Ilunllng- 
doii.  and  40  m.  N.  by  W.  Londnn.  .Area  of  par.  4,750 
acres.  I'lip..  in  M3I,  2,lil7.  The  town  comprises  3  or  4 
respecliible  streiis,  Intersecting  eiieli  other,  with  A  large 
maikel-plaee.  The  cliiin  h  Is  a  line  biilhllng  in  the  per- 
pendlenlar  l''.ii,'{ll>li  style,  wllli  large  wlmlous  of  painted 
glass  and  an  ih;*  int  t'lwer  IMi  ft.  high,  at  Us  W.  c'ltl. 
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There  are  also  3  placet  of  worihip  for  DUientert,  and,  In 
1834,  i  Sunday-schools  were  attended  by  520  children. 
It  has  also  an  endowed  school  for  35  boys,  and  a  large 
paper-mill ;  but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Inhab.  is 
on  the  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  district.  Mar. 
kets  on  Thursday,  3  large  horse  and  cattle  fairs  ;  and  a 
statute  fair  on  Aug.  1, 

NEPAUL  (Hind.  Ncpala),  an  indcp.  kingdom  of  N. 
ilinilostan,  extending  tnrongh  R  <lc8^-  "^  long.,  and 
comprising  a  great  portion  of  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
Himalaya  chain.  It  lies  between  lat.  2<i°  30'  and  30° 
60'  N.,  and  long.  80°  and  880K.,  having  N.  and  N.E.  the 
table-land  of  'I'hibet,  E.  the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and 
elsewhere  the  British  territories.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
about  SOO  m.,  avertti;e  breadth,  rather  more  than  00  m. 
Area  may  bo  estimated  at  53,000  sq.  m.  ;  and  pop.  at 
2.0(K),00(l.  This  country  may  be  divided  Into  four  re- 
gion?, according  to  its  elevation.  Tlie  lowest,  or  ter- 
riiini,  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Illndostan.  In  a 
few  places,  the  British  districts  reacli  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  but,  in  most  parts,  the  Nepaul  dominions 
stretch  for  about  20  m.  into  the  plain.  This  region  is  not 
wholl<-  Icrol.  but  undulating,  and  comprises  a  good  deal 
of  poor  land,  overgrown  with  trees  and  busihes  of  little 
valur  ;  but  there  is  also  ti  large  proportion  of  ricli  land, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  soil  is  much  better  than  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  British  territory,  tlie  products 
brmg,  however,  nearly  the  same.  The  surface  here  is 
liitersectwl  by  numerous  small  rivers,  wliich  not  only 
si'rve  for  watering  the  crops,  but,  in  the  rainy  seiuon, 
at,"  used  for  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce  to  the 
markets  of  British  India,  and  to  float  down  tlie  valu- 
able limber  of  the  forests.  The  very  name  tt-rriani 
(or  tariyant),  implies,  indeed,  the  country's  being  navi- 
gable. Bounding  tiiis  region  on  the  N.  is  another  of 
nenrly  the  same  width,  consisting  of  small  hills  com- 
posed chiefly  of  clay  intermixed,  however,  with  many 
primary  rocks. 

Tlie  lower  portion  of  this  region,  with  a  part  of  the  last- 
named.  Is  the  grand  site  of  the  saul  forests,  among  which 
are  many  sissoo  and  toon  trees.  Higher  up  the  hills  are 
covered  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  ;  and  In  the  N.  are 
many  pines  and  mimosas,  from  whicli  catechu  is  obtained. 
In  tills  region  are  many  tine  valleys,  some  of  which  arc 
tolerablv  cultivated  ;  wliile  others,  though  possessing  a 
very  ricn  soil,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  A  few  strug- 
gling villages  are  scattered  tlirough  the  woods,  the  inhab. 
of  which  grow  cotton,  rice,  and  other  articles  with  tlie 
lioe,  having  first  cleared  away  the  trees.  The  third  re- 
gion is  that  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  so  high  as  to  be 
covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
arc  divided  by  vallevs,  rising  to  from  3,000  to  0,0()011t. 
above  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan.  Of  course,  these 
valleys  differ  very  much  as  to  temperature  ;  some  abound 
with  rattans  and  bamboos,  and  ripen  the  sugar-cane  and 
pine-apple  ;  while  others  produce  only  barley,  millet, 
and  other  grains  of  cold  countries ;  and  oaks  and  pines 
are  their  only  forest  trees.  The  breadth  of  this  Ijolt  or 
region  generally  may  liefrom  30  to  40m  N.  to  S.,  though 
further  W.  it  is  nrobably  greater.  The  fourth,  or  Alpine 
region,  Is  probalily  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  consists 
of  Innnensu  rocks,  rising  into  sharp  peaks  and  tremen- 
dous precipices,  which,  where  not  pirjiendicular,  are 
cnverril  with  perpetual  snow,  and  almost  constantly  in- 
volved In  clouds.  The  interior,  or  most  lofty  chain  of 
the  Himalaya,  forms  the  farthest  boundary  of  Nepiiul  to 
the  N.  ;  through  which,  however,  are  several  passes  into 
Thibi't,  while  several  triliutarles  of  the  (ianges,  which 
intersect  this  country,  are  supposed  to  rise  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  main  chain. 

The  land  in  the  third  or  mountain  region  Is  coniiiileri'd 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and  is  that  in  wliUli  all 
the  officers  and  servants  of  tin-  crown  are  paid,  ami  Iroin 
whence  ail  endowments  are  made.  1' roni  tlie  aliiiriilaiKe 
of  rain  in  the  warm  season  (lor  the  perliKllcal  rains  ex- 
tend to  Nenaiil  with  nearly  the  same  violence  and  dura- 
tion as  in  llahar),  the  land  here,  considering  the  liicqiia- 
lity  <if  surface,  Is  uncommonly  productive  of  grain. 
Wherever  il  can  be  levelled  into  terraces,  however 
narrow,  it  Is  exceedingly  well  suitml  for  transplanted 
rice,  which  ripens  aflfr  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  that  the 
harvest  is  never  injured  ;  and  as  most  nf  these  terraces 
can  lie  supplieil  at  plr.isiire  with  water  I'rnin  springs,  the 
crops  are  almost  certain.  In  some  parts  llic  same  land 
give*  a  winter  crop  of  wheat  ami  Imrley,  but  in  most  parts 
this  is  judiciously  aviiided.  Whi're  tlie  laud  is  tuo  steep 
for  terrai'cs.  It  Is  generally  cnillvaleil  afler  fallows  with 
the  hoe,  and  iinxiiKeit  rice  (siiwii  broaihaxt  I,  iiialte,  cut. 
Ion,  several  kinds  of  pulse,  a  kind  of  nuistard,  linlian 
madder,  wheat,  barley,  sugar. cane,  and  a  large  S|>ecli's  of 
cardamom;  and  in  tlie  country  Ih'Iwi'i'ii  Nepaiil  I'rnper 
(the  valley  of  tatinandoo)  anil  tin'  Kali,  giiip'r  Is  a  va- 
luable priHiiict  i  but  traii>|ilaiiti'<l  ri(  e  niav  griierally  lie 
considered  as  half  the  entire  prniiiiie.  Tin'  sngar-caiie 
Is  planted  In  coiolderalile  qiiantilii'S  ill  IIk'  valley  iif  Ni>- 

iiaiil    Proper,  and  it  seems  to  llirive.     Musi  l.iiropeaii 
lilclieii  vegetables  have  been  Inlruducvd ;  but  they  are 


only  to  be  found  In  the  gardens  of  men  of  distinction,  wid 
in  very  small  quantities.  From  the  abundance  of  rain, 
the  climate  Is  not  favourable  for  many  kinds  of  fruit ;  the 
heats  of  spring  not  being  sufHclcnt  to  bring  them  to  mic 
turlty  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  as  Is  the  case  In 
Bengal.  Peaches  grow  wild  Ly  every  rill,  but  the  one  side 
of  the  fruit  is  rotted  by  the  rain,  while  the  other  is  still 
green.    The  grapes  are  also  b<td  from  the  same  cause. 

The  pasture  on  the  mountains,  though  not  so  harsli 
and  watery  as  that  of  the  low  country,  is  by  no  means 
good,  and  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  even  of  the  heaths 
of  Scotland.  The  pastures  are  in  general  common. 
Nothing  is  paid  for  pasturage  ;  but  as  It  is  scarce,  and  as 
the  principal  tribes  do  not  employ  cattle  in  agriculture, 
very  few  are  bred  in  the  country.  Buffaloes  and  goats 
are  imported  from  the  low  country  ;  and  horses,  yaiks, 
(Bos  grunniens),  shawl-goats,  common  goats,  and  sheep, 
are  brought  from  Thibet,  and  become  tolerably  fat 
on  the  hills.  The  buffaloes  furnisli  pretty  good  beef. 
The  shepherds  of  some  tril)e8  are  provided  with  numer- 
ous flocks.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  lower  mountains 
and  valleys  ;  but  in  summer  they  ascend  to  the  Alpine 
regions,  and  feed  their  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  sheep  which  these  people  possess  are  very 
large,  and  have  fine  wool,  which  Is  woven  into  a  cloth 
finer  than  that  of  Bootan  :  they  give  also  .in  abundance 
of  milk,  from  which  is  m.ide  a  kind  of  cheese. 

The  lands  in  Nepaul  Proper  have  long  l»ecn  divided 
Into  khals,  or  fields,  each  of  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
produces  about  'iM  bushels  of  paddy,  or  rice,  in  the  luisk, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  each  khat  is  equivalent 
to  8^  English  acres,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  bushels  an 
acre.  The  arable  lands  are  partly  retained  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  court,  for  del'r.tylng  the  rajah's  houschnld 
expences  ;  but  the  produce  of  the  land  so  employed  is 
not  sold,  but  serves  for  the  consumption  of  the  court,  and 
i'or  distribution  In  charity  at  the  temples  and  among  re- 
ligious mendicants.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
these  lands  are  let  to  tenants,  or  griinted  in  feu  for  mili- 
tary service ;  and  the  rent  of  the  lands  let,  as  In  the 
former  case,  forms  a  principal  portion  of  the  rajah's  re- 
venue. Landholders  who  do  not  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  in  general  let  them  for  half  the  produce.  Tim 
persons  who  rent  lands  from  the  owners  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  kurii/ai,  who  occupy  free  land,  and  are  ex- 
empted from  any  services  to  government,  except  the  rv. 
pair  of  roads,  &c. ;  and  the  prqjai,  who  occupy  the 
crown  land,  whether  that  be  held  by  the  prince,  or 
granted  for  military  service.  Most  great  proprietors, 
however,  like  the  rajah,  employ  stewards,  with  their 
servants  and  slaves,  to  cultivate  land  for  the  supply  i>f 
their  families.  Money-rent  for  land  can  seldom  be  pro- 
cured, and  is  very  low,  only  from  4  to  12  annas  being 
paid  as  a  fixed  rent  in  money  for  land  capable  of  pru- 
ducingacrop,  the  half  of  which  is  worth  about  .W  annas. 
But  when  the  lands  arc  alienated  for  sale,  they  fetch 
from  I,(i0n  to ',2,(KiOmoAKi'<  a  khat,  which  high  price  is 
owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  land  that  is  brought 
to  market.  The  agricultural  Implements  are  very  in- 
ferior, and  almost  comprised  in  an  awkward  kind  ol  hoi', 
a  weeding-iron,  and  fans  for  winnowing  the  corn,  in 
Nepaul,  however,  they  have  mtide  a  further  priigre>s 
than  in  India,  by  the  introduction  of  water-mills  fur 
grinding  corn. 

The  mountain  region  of  Nepaul  contains  a  gomi 
deal  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  zinc,  the  lir-t 
three  being  found  quite  on  tlin  surface.  The  coppir 
ore  is  dug  from  trendies  open  above,  so  that  the  work- 
men cannot  act  In  the  rainy  season,  not  having  sagaii'y 
to  make  a  drain.  Each  mine  has  attached  to  It  certain 
lamilies,  who  sei'in  to  be  a  kind  of  proprietors,  as  no 
one  else  is  allowed  to  dig.  The  total  quantity  ol  oie 
dug  by  each  miner  may  be  estimated  at  2,lHHllbs,  a  jear, 
'I'his  is  delivered  to  nniither  set  of  workmen,  by  wlimii 
it  Is  smelted  and  wrought,  the  ri^ah,  to  whom  the 
forests  niovtly  bi'lnng,  furnishing  the  materials  I'lir  lliu 
charcoal,  'I'lie  ore  yields,  at  an  average,  Ii2|  per  rent, 
of  metal,  l>3d  orwhlrh  becinnes  the  share  of  the  riijali, 
i-:<d  that  of  the  miner,  and  l-Mli  the  .share  ol'  tlie 
smelter ;  the  remainder  is  diviiled  among  the  rajah,  (lie 
miner,  ami  the  keeper  of  the  accounts,  who  usually 
aiivanies  a  subsistence  to  the  whole  working  parly, 
and  olten  furnishes  loans  even  to  the  rajah.  Irnn-iHo 
is  found  near  the  surface,  and  is  wrought  nearly  iin  the 
same  principle  as  copper,  the  miner  receiving  l-,'ld  psrt 
of  the  prmhice.  Koine  of  the  iron  is  so  excellent  iliit 
even  withnut  being  cimverted  Into  steel,  it  is  made  into 
knives  and  swords.  Only  2  lead-inliies  are  nn« 
wrought  i  but  lead  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cnniiiry 
close  to  the  surface,  and  II  contains  iiiiich  silver.  ilii'M! 
are  numerous  sulphur  mines  j  hut  some  have  la'cn  il'- 
sertod  on  acroiint  of  their  injurious  effects  on  the  uuik- 
meii.  t'oriiuiluin,  here  called  Kiinim,  Is  found  in  guit 
qiianlities  on  llie  hills  nf  Isma  and  Muhiknt;  lint  ili' 
masses,  which  always  lie  close  to  the  surface,  are  iiiik  li 
sinalirr  than  lliiisi'  in  llii'  Biiiish  territory,  and  kiIiI'Mii 
exceed  4  or  '■  lbs.  In  wcinht. 
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NEPAUL. 

The  most  extensive  manufacture  of  Nep.iul  is  that  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  woven  by  the  native  women  of  all 
ranks,  and  by  the  men  uf  the  Parbatiya  caste.  These 
cloths  constitute  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  people,  though  woollen  would  be  better  suited 
to  the  temperature  of  a  Nepaul  winter.  All  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  not  very  poor,  cover  themselves  with 
woollen  blankets  imported  from  Ilootan.  The  entire 
dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
comprises  Chinese  silks  and  shawls,  with  muslins  and 
cidicoes  from  the  low  countries.  The  military  alone  wear 
European  broad  cloth.  There  are  also  at  Lalita- Patau 
and  BliatKong  extensive  manufactures  of  copper  and 
brass  gomis,  as  well  as  of  bells,  made  from  a  mixed  metal, 
called  I'hul :  these,  with  iron  vessels  and  lamps,  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Thibet.  A  strong  paper  is 
made  at  Uhatgang,  from  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  papi^ 
Jera  j  but  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  home  consump- 
tion, and  paper  is  imported  fVom  Bootan. 

The  trade  of  Nepaul  was  formerly  pretty  considerable, 
though  the  rajah's  territories  produce  few  articles  for 
cxpiirtation,  except  metallic  wares  and  drugs ;  but  at 
present  the  badness  of  the  police,  and  total  want  of 
credit,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of  the  law,  and 
partly  to  the  falsehood  of  the  people,  operate  as  a  great 
iiinderance  to  commercial  intercourse.  The  merchants 
of  Cashmere  carry  their  goods,  by  way  of  Leh,  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Thibet  and  W.  Cliina,  exchanging  them  for 
goats'  hair;  tea,  and  silks :  they  also  send  to  China  other 
skins,  to  the  value  of  about  50,000  rupees  a  year,  procured 
chieHy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  in  Bengal. 
The  merchants  of  Bootan  and  Thibet  bring  to  Catman- 
don  paper,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  Jiorses,  shawl-goats, 
sheep,  horned  cattle,  chaungri,  musk,  salt,  sal-ammoniac, 
yellow  arsenic,  borax,  gold  dust,  silver,  and  preserved 
fruit ;  much  of  which  is  again  exported  to  Patna,  in  ex- 
change for  buffaloes  and  goats,  broad  cloths,  cutlery, 
glass-ware,  and  other  Kuro|)ean  articles,  Indian  cotton 
chiths,  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
camphor,  tobacco,  and  phagu,  a  red  powder  thrown  about 
by  the  Hindoos  at  their  festivals.  Most  of  these  articles, 
with  metallic  utensils  and  bells,  arc  sold  to  the  mer- 
cliaiits  of  Thibet.  The  money  of  Nepaul  consists  of 
ilamiu,  4  of  which  are  equal  to  1  paisah  ;  4  paisahs  =  I 
ana ;  and  8  anas  =  I  mupur.  Gold  coins  are  called 
nslintjfles!  but  the  half  ashrulTy,  =  121  mnhiirs,  is  the 
highest  piece  now  coined :  it  weighs  84^  grains,  and  is 
worth  nearly  6>.  3<f.  at  the  mint  price  of  Calcutta.  The 
niolinr  is  the  common  silver  coin  of  the  country,  and 
Is  worth  about  4-inths  the  Calcutta  rupee.  The  paisah 
and  lialf-palsah  are  the  principal  copper  coins.  Grain  is 
siiM  by  measure;  I  muri  being  equivalent  to  3^  Winches- 
ter I'lishcls. 

The  Nepaulese  government,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  monopolised  by  the  tribe  called  Gorkahs,  is  essen- 
tiilly  despotic,  modified,  however,  by  certain  observ- 
ami's  enjoined  by  immemoriiU  custom.  The  Dhaitna- 
chiistra  forms  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  both  in  civil  and 
crhnhml  cases,  the  principal  punishments  being  by  fines, 
conliAcatiima  of  property,  banishment,  degradation  of 
rnstc,  maiming,  and  death  by  hanging  as  well  as  Haying. 
Wiiinen  arc  never  put  to  death,  but  arc  subject  to  nuiti- 
Uliim  and  torture.  The  provs.  are  governed  by  tubahs, 
wim  are  the  supreme  officers  of  revenue,  justice,  and 
linlice :  each  farms  the  revenue  of  his  own  district,  and 
t'illitr  collects  it  on  his  own  account,  or  underlets  it  to 
Kiiniilars.  The  amount  paid  by  the  subalis,  however, 
forms  by  no  meaifs  the  whole  of  the  royal  revenue  ;  for, 
l«',iili»  cinnpulsory  presents  made  by  all  visiters  of  the 
roiii  t.  a  general  Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  classes  accord- 
ii)|i  ti>  the  exigencies  of  tho  state.  Nepaul  Proper  is 
jfiivirned  by  a  rajah,  assisted  by  the  hazmlar,  or  council 
(if  the  I'i  great  officers  of  the  court ;  for  the  support  of 
«hiili  (':aniandoo  pays  IH.KH)  rupees;  Lallla  Patau, 
|x.(l<iii;  llhationg,  14,(HKI;  and  Kirthipoor,  7,000.  Kaeh 
f,iriii  is  assesseil  at  a  certain  quantity  uf  grain,  which 
iiiiiv  he  paid  either  in  kind  or  In  money  at  the  market 
price.  A  large  proportion  of  the  valley,  however,  has  iM'en 
uliciiatc'd  either  in  fee  or  as  charity  land.  A  town  called 
NHii;.'hi>ii,  worth  annually  4,(KKI  rupees.  Is  the  jointure  of 
till'  i|uc'en-regent,  and  I)>!wapnt,in,  which  Is  still  larger, 
li.liMiKS  wholly  to  certain  temples.  The  religion  of  the 
Ni'paidese  is  Buddhism  ;  but  In  the  distinctions  of  caste 
au.l  tlie  nature  of  the  iirlesthoud  there  are  essential  dif- 
frri'iiics  between  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava 
and  tliat  iirofessed  by  those  of  Nepaul,  both  of  whom  are 
lii'lii  In  ei|ual  abhorrence  liy  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal. 

Tiic  pop.  of  Ne|iaul  comprises  numerous  trilu's  partly 
uf  Miiiignl  and  partly  of  Hindoo  destent.  The  Mat^art, 
ulio  ijiriipy  the  hills  In  tho  W.  part  of  the  kingdom,  form 
till'  xreatiT  part  of  the  riOiih's  army,  and  the  (iurnngs, 
villi  niiploy  themselves  either  in  mining  or  pasturage. 
Tilt'  Ni'wars  live  In  the  plain  of  Cntmnndoii,  and  devote 
thi'iiKi'lves  to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Thev  are 
of  iiiiililli,  tile,  with  broad  shoulders  and  eliest,  flat  I'aees, 
tiiiall  eyes,  and  spreading  noses,  with  n  sallow  com- 
plexiiin.  The  grand  boiii  of  subslitciico  iii  NeiNiul  Is 
Vol,  II. 
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rico,  with  which  the  poorer  classes  eat  raw  gari''*,  ra* 
dishes,  and  lentils :  those  in  more  easy  circumst,.  -tees 
add  oil  or ghci!,-  and  the  rich  eat  a  great  deal  of  ant.ial 
food.  Even  the  poorest  are  occasionally  able  to  sacrilt'e 
a  pigeon,  fowl,  or  duck,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  Th" 
rajpioots  of  Nepaul,  indeed,  are  so  fond  of  animal  food, 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Bengalese,  they  drink  the 
blood  of  a  sacrifice  as  it  flows  from  the  victim.  All 
classes  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  they  are  exces- 
sively addicted.  Mostof  the  Nepaulese  domestic  servants 
are  slaves,  the  price  of  which  varies  between  30  and  4U 
mohurs.  Even  some  of  the  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  the 
rajpoots  ;  but  they  are  not  degraded,  and  are  employed  in 
great  families  either  as  cooks  or  in  the  service  of  the 
private  chapels.  All  other  ranks  are  sold  as  common 
slaves,  and  persons  of  the  best  families  have  often  been 
deprived  of  their  caste:  but  this  is  not  usual,  as  tho  Ne- 
paulese are  particular  m  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
castes.  Most  of  the  slaves  have  been  Imrn  free  :  a  few, 
perhaps,  have  been  degraded  on  account  of  crimes ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  been  sold  by  necessitous 
parents.  The  female  slaves,  even  those  of  the  queen,  are 
donne  Uberc,  compelled  to  sell  their  favours  for  clothes, 
no  allowance  being  made  to  them  by  their  masters  except 
a  little  rice.  Hence  they  seldom  have  children,  and 
beggary  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  old  and  infirm.  The 
queen's  slaves  form  her  body-guard,  and  follow  her  on 
horseback  armed  with  swords  and  riding  like  men.  The 
ordinary  language  of  Nepaul  is  the  Prabratiya,  or  moun- 
tain-Hindoo dialect,  which  is  continually  becoming  more 
previilent,  and  in  some  districts  has  already  superseded 
the  language  of  the  native  tribes  :  it  is  exclusively  spoken 
by  the  reigning  family  and  the  higher  castes.  The  Ne- 
wars  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  (heir  neighbours,  and  alleged  to  pos- 
sess a  copious  literature. 

Nepaul,  which  was  formerly  divided  among  numerous 
independent  princes,  became  united  by  conquest  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  under  tho  sovereignty  of  a 
chief  of  the  Ghorkas,  who  in  about  4U  years  sulijected  all 
the  countries  between  the  .Sutledje  westward  and  Bootan 
on  the  E.  The  aggressions  of  the  Ghorkas  on  the  Chi- 
nese territory  were  stopped  in  17U2  by  an  army  uf  70,000 
men,  who,  after  many  victories,  advanced  within  2.'i  m.  of 
Catmandoo,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  make  an  Igno- 
minious peace.  The  Ghorkas  afterwards  turned  their 
arms  against  the  British,  who,  after  a  war  of  two  years, 
obliged  them,  in  .lilO,  to  cede  all  the  countries  betweeit 
the  Sutledje  and  Kali,  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Sikim-r^ah.     Active  symptoms  of  hostility 


to  the  English  were  displayed  in  IN39;  but  these  were 
"  by  the  events  of^  A 
wl,  passim.) 
NEI'I  (an.  Nepete),  a  town  of  Central  It.tly,  Papal 
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NEI'I  (an. 
States,  deleg.  Viterbo,  25  m.  N.N.W.  Home.  Pop.  about 
l,,^no.  It  Is  beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
Gothic  wall,  partly  founded  on  the  original  walls  erected 
by  the  Etruscans.  It  has  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  a  fine  modern  aqueduct,  but  a  gloomy  and 
desolate  appearance  within.  Some  Komoi  antiquities 
exist  here.  Conjoined  with  Sutri,  Nepi  constitutes  a 
bishop's  see.    {Oi-ll's  Home,  tic.  il.  IIH.) 

NKUAC.a  town  of  France,  dep.  I.ot-et-Garonne,  cap. 
arrnnd.,  on  the  Baise,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  Iii  m, 
S.W.  Agen.  Pop.,  in  IKIti,  ex.  com,,  3,r>H4.  It  is  divided 
into  tho  old  and  new  town,  one  on  either  bank  of  tho 
river,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  old  tow  n, 
on  a  steep  declivity,  and  partly  surrounded  with  (iothic 
walls,  is  ill  bidit  and  gloomy  ;  but  the  new  town,  on  a 
level  site,  and  encircled  by  promenades,  is  well  laid  out, 
and  hniulsmne.  Nerac  hits  the  rcmal^is  of  an  extensivii 
castle,  said  to  hiive  been  constructed  by  the  English,  a 
fine  par.  ihiircb,  a  large  hall,  and  several  other  good 
public  bnildiiiKS.  One  of  the  promenades  has  a  good 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  who  pasted  most  pnrt  of  his  youth  in 
the  castle  uf  Nerac.  This  town  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens,  ship  biscuit,  and  corks  i  and  a  good  deal 
of  trade  in  linen  fabrics,  corn,  Hour,  wine,  and  brandy. 
Numerous  Koman  nntiqiillies.  Including  baths  and  other 
edlllces,  medals,  InaerlplUms,  *c.,  have  iM'eii  discovered 
at  Nerac,  from  which  It  wuidd  appear  that  it  was  an- 
ciently calliHl  Aqtue  A'l'nr,  and  wiu  eltlier  founilnl  or 
greatly  embclllslud  by  Tetrlcus,  in  the  reign  of  Galllenus. 
(Hugo,  art.  l.ol-fl-Ounmne,  Sic.) 

NEUBUni)AII,(A'a»W(idn,  "  The  bestowcr  of  plea- 
sure,"  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Nammlus,)  a  river  of  llin- 
dostan,  extending  through  U  degs.  of  long.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  Deccan.  It  rises  in  the  tableland  of  (inndwanah, 
lat.  22"  40'  N.,  long.  Kl'^  4.V  K.,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sinui  and  Mahanuddy.  It  ha«  a  general  W.  direction, 
with  fewer  windings  than  most  Imllan  rivers  ;  and,  alter 
a  course  of  alNuit  7(K)  m.,  falls  Into  the  Gulph  of  l^mi- 
b,iy.  lat.  21"  llfi',  long.  7'i"  Wl',  W  m.  \V.  Baroach.  It  va- 
ries considerably  In  breailtli ;  lM>ing  CitNl  yards  across, 
near  .lulibnipoor,  in  long.  Hll'\  and  1,'iliO  yards  at  Mun. 
dleyslr,  21(1  ni.  frinn  Its  month;  while  above  and  Iwluw 
Buruacli,  It  lomttlrnvs  vxpunds  to  a  brcudth  uf  3  m.  At 
^  c 
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iti  louree.lhe  Nerbuddah  may  be  3,460  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea :  its  total  rate  of  descent  will  be  there- 
fore nearly  3|  ft.  in  a  mile.  DuritiK  its  passage  it  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  rocks,  islands,  shallows,  and  rapids, 
which  render  its  navigation  in  most  parts  difficult  or  im- 
practicalile  through  the  provs.  Gundwanah,  Malwah, 
&c.  ;  but,  after  entering  Uujrat,  it  becomes  navigable  for 
small  craft  for  about  100  m.  from  the  sea.  Tlie  Ner- 
buddah  Is  joined  by  no  affluent  of  any  consequence.  For 
ao  considerable  a  river  its  basin  is  remarkably  narrow 
and  restricted ;  it  being  inclosed  on  the  N.,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sanlpoora  and  other  parallel  ranges,  which  are  seldom 
more  than  from  50  to  60  m.  from  the  former.  The  valley 
through  which  it  flows,  consists  of  fertile  alluvial  soil. 
In  which  many  fossil  remains  have  t>een  found.  (See 
Joiirn.  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal.)  Mnndlah,  Gurrah 
Warrah,  Mussingabaii,  Hinda,  Mheysur,and  Baroach.are 
the  nrhu'ipal  towns  on  this  river.  By  the  war  of  1817-18, 
the  British  obtained  an  extent  of  nearly  30,000  sq.  m.  of 
the  country  watered  by  this  river  from  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
which,  under  the  term  of  "  Ceded  Districts  on  the  Ner- 
biiddaii."  has  been  annexed  to  the  Beng.il  Presidency, 
and,  ill  1831),  produced  a  total  revenue  of  1,876,308  rupees. 
{Part.  Iteporls i  Asiatic  Journals {  Hamilton't  £.  J, 
Gazfttei-r.) 
NKTIIERLANDS.  See  Holland. 
NKTTL/'NO,  a  small  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  Campagna  and  Oomarca  di  Roma,  31}  m.  S.S.E. 
Itiime.  Pop.  about  3.00(1.  It  se<-ms  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  :in  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and 
is  built  round  the  bastions  of  a  Papal  fortress.  It  has 
now  but  little  activity  or  commerce,  owing  to  the  un- 
healthiiiess  and  depopiilatinu  of  its  vicinity  ,  but  in  an- 
tiquity, under  the  name  of  Coeno,  or  Cerlo,  it  was  the 
port  of  Antliiin,  the  cap.  of  the  Volsci,  some  remains  of 
which  city  exist  about  2  m.  W.  by  S.  (iielfs  Home,  See, 
ti.  I'.>2.) 

NKUBUUO,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia  and 
N>-uburg ;  on  the  Daniibo,  here  crossed  by  2  bridges, 
2f))  m.  N.N.K.  Augsburg,  and  45  m.  W.S.W.  Uatisbim. 
Pon.  6.000.  It  is  diviiteil  into  the  upper  ami  lower  town ; 
ami  haa  tome  remains  of  Its  aniient  walls,  a  royal  castle, 
In  which  many  curiosities  are  kept,  an  arsenal,  a  royal 
Institute,  an  ho.ipUal,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  teacher's 
seminary.  It  Is  neat  and  well  built ;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  hl«h  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle.  (Berehaus,  *c.) 

NKUCHATHL.or  NKUFCIIA  TEL,  a  canton  in  the 
W.  of  Switierland,  rorming  a  princip.'ilily  belonging  to 
Prussia;  between  lat.  46*^  .5(1' and  47"  10',  and  Umg.  6° 
25' anil  7°  5'  K.;  having  N.K.  and  E.  the  canton  Bern, 
S.E.  the  Lake  of  Neiichatel.  S.VV.  Vaiid,  and  W   and 
N.W.  the  rtep.  of  Doiilis.  In   I" ranee.     Length  N.E.  to 
S.W.,38m.;  average  breadth  aUmtOm. :  area,  2M0sq. 
m.     Cop.,  in   IS37,  .M.6I6.  of  whom  17,744  were  either 
citiiens  of  other  cantons,  or  foreigners.     The  Jura  chain 
runs  through  the  canton  in  its  entire  leniith,  dividing  It 
into  two  parts,  one  behinging  to  the  basin  of  the  Khine, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the   Khone.     This  mountain 
range  often  rises  to  .'i,000ft.  In  elevatiim  ;  and  the  (;has- 
siraT,  its  highest  point  within  the  canton,  rises  S,2N,'>  ft. 
above  the  sea.     The  valleys  extend  generally  in  a  longi- 
tudinal diret'liim,  parallel  to  the  nioiinialns.     The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  thnse  of  Neucliatel   (which  see),  and  a 
part  of  that  of  HIenne;  principal  rivers,  the  Douhs,  c<m- 
stituting  the  N.W.  Imiiiiilary  :  the  Keuse,  Thielle,  Tyon, 
Ac.     The  climate  varies  greatly  i  the  vine  Is  cultivated 
on  the  Imnks  of  the  laki<  of  Neiiihatcl ;  but  In  some  of 
the  more  elevated  valleyi  the  winter  is  very  severe,  and 
on  many  of  the  mountain*  snow  remains  continuously 
for  7  or  N  months.    The  soil   is  principally  calcareous,  i 
Of  2.56,000  iiMft'j  or  ar|ients  of  land,  which  the  cantim  ii  { 
estimated  to  crimpriie.  35,(KMl  are  arable,  4.6(KI  vineyards,  ' 
.54.)HiO  in  artilii'lal,  and  tMMHXl  in  natural  pastures,  and  I 
45,(K»l)  In  foiests.     There  are  very  few  large  proprietors  :  ' 
the  savings  of  the  labouring  pop.,  both  agrlcullural  and 
manuractiirlng,  are  generally  laid  out  im  the  imrchase  of 
ciittages,  with  a  amiil  portion  of  adjacent  land.     Except- 
ing wine   and   vegetables,   this  canton  diH'S  not    yield 
enough  of  agrieiiltiirnl  prmliice  for  Its  own  rcmsuinpllon  ;  i 
and  the  prinrlpal  part  of  its  siiptily  of  corn  Is  Imjiorted  ' 
from  the  neighliouring  cants,  of  llasle  and  Bern.     Con-  ! 
iiderahle  quantities  of  wine  grown  around  Neuchatel  are  I 
exported  to  the  nelghlHiiiriiig  Swiss  cantons.     The  best  | 
wines  are  those  of  ('ortallhMl,  Neuchatel,  and  Boiidry. 
The  llrst  In  Ane  years  is  said  to  approach  pretty  closely 
to  Burgundy.     Within  the  last  few  year*  the  preparatlim 
of  sparkling  wines,  sold  at  champagne,  has   liecume  a  i 

rretty  extensive  branch   of  business,   from    12«,(KK»  to  i 
4n.0(K)  buttles  being  annually  exportinl.     A  good  many  ! 
cattle  are  r.'ared.  principally  cows;  and  cheese  is  one  of  | 
the  principal  articles  of  export.     Hay  Is  alxi  extensively 
exported. 

Neuchatel  Is  one  of  the  princlp.il  manufacturing  can- 
ton* of  .Switierland,  esperiaily  for  wati'lies,  printed 
cottons,  and  lace.  Watrli. making;,  wliiih  was  intro- 
iluced  earl/  in  th«  i7tb  centur/,  Is  carried  on  to  ■  great 
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extent  in  the  mountainous  dlitricti,  but  particularly  in 
and  near  Le  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fona.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  fVom  18,000  to  20,000  hands  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  or  in  manufacturing  instrument) 
for  the  conitruction  of  watches.  From  100,000  to 
120,000  watches  are  supposed  to  be  annually  produced, 
of  which  36,000  are  of  gold ;  they  are  exported  to  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  America,  Turkey,  &c. 
Mostly  all  the  watches  sold  in  Paris  are  made  In  Neu- 
chatel, and  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons,  whence 
they  are  either  smuggled  into  France,  or  regularly  im- 
ported, the  gold  watches  paying  a  duty  of  6  and  those  of 
silver  of  10  per  cent.  The  capital  employed  In  the  watch 
trade  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,000  of  Swiss  IV.,  or 
upwards  of  386,000<.  sterling.  It  Is  difBcult  to  ascertain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  workmen  being  generally 

fiaid  by  the  job,  and  not  by  a  stipulated  salary.  But  It 
s  believed  that  a  man's  wages  may  be  estimated,  at  an 
average,  at  from  1,000  to  1,500  fr.  (.'UV.  IDs.  to  83<. )  a  year. 
Lace-making  was  said  by  Ebel  to  occupy  from  .5,000  to 
6,000  hands  ;  but  it  has  declined,  and  many  persons  for- 
merly engaged  in  it  have  embraced  some  branch  of 
watch-making.  The  printed  cotton  manufacture  was 
established  early  in  the  last  century,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  which  It  was  in  its  most  nourishing  state.  At 
present  most  of  the  cotton  cloths  printed  in  Neuchatel 
are  furnished  by  ZUrich  and  other  Swiss  cantons  j  and 
only  about  1,000  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture,  who  produce  annually  about 
80,000  pieces,  each  containing  about  32  English  yards.  Of 
these  prints  about  30,000  pieces  are  sent  to  the  Prussian 
territories,  and  the  remaining  50,000  to  Holland,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Italy.  Hosiery,  cutlery,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  metallic  wares  of  various  kinds,  are  among 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  canton.  Neuchatel  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League,  but  Its 
mamiractures  are  admitte<l  into  the  Prussian  dominions 
at  a  diminished  duty.  Watches,  &c.,  pay  one  hidf,  wine 
two  fifths,  and  printed  cottons  pay  20  rix-dolls.  per  cwt. 
of  the  ordinary  tarllTduty,  The  livre  or  fr.  of  Neuchatel 
(of  20  sols  of  12  deniers  each)  =:  10  batien,  or  about 
If.  M.  English. 

Neuchatel  recognises  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  ol 
Prussia,  and  pays  him  an  annual  tribute  of  70,0<N)  Neu. 
fr.,  or  nearly  4,<  00<.  All  the  administrative  functionaries 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  without  a  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  representative  body  (atidicnies 
g(ni!raies)  consists  of  the  10  oldest  members  of  the  go- 
vernpr's  Council  of  State  ;  of  14  members  not  councillors, 
chosen  for  life  by  the  king  from  lists  presented  by  the 
inhab.  of  the  canton  ;  of  the  head  magistrates  of  the 
canton,  whose  number  must  not  exceed  24;  and  of  :io 
deputies  each  at  least  25  years  of  age,  elected  by  all  the 
male  Inhab.  of  more  than  22  years,  being  neither  con- 
demned criminals,  bankrupts,  nor  receiving  pecuniary 
relief.  This  bixly  Is  convoked  and  prorogued  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor,  but  it  must  assemble  once  in  two 
years.  No  law  can  be  passed,  changed,  or  abrogated, 
without  the  consent  of  the  audiences  sfnirales  ;  but  no 
resolution  of  the  latter  becomes  law  till  it  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  The  budgets  are  voted  by  the 
audiinces genfrales,  on  whose  account  the  imposts  are 
received,  through  agents  nominated  by  the  king.  No 
custom-hontes  exUt  in  any  part  of  the  canton  ;  and  the 
turnpike  dues  are  much  lower  than  in  most  of  the  other 
Swiss  cantons.  There  is  no  impediment  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  any  profession,  no  poll-tax  or  other  ilirect  con- 
tribution, duty  on  raw  materials,  impost  on  carriage  or 
communication,  or  taxes  on  food  or  drink,  direct  or  in- 
direct. There  are  neither  stamps  nor  patents  ;  and  the 
complete  absence  of  all  restrictions,  and  of  almost  all 
taxation.  Is  a  primary  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  mi»t 
articles,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  canton ,  There 
are  few  districts  of  Europe  where  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  Inhab.  are  Interested  in  savings'  banks.  In  Ixlll, 
I  In  IM  of  the  iKip.  was  a  denosltor.  Paupers  are  provided 
for  by  the  communes  to  wlilch  they  belong;  no  geiierni 
tax  can  he  established  for  their  support.  The  number  u( 
Illegitimate  children  is  alMiiit  2)  per  cent. 

'1  he  administration  of  juslice  is  both  prompt  and 
economical.  There  arc  21  courts  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  2  of  appeal,  at  Neuchatel  and  Vallanitln. 
The  laws  are.  In  many  respects,  similar  to  tliotc 
formerly  prevalent  In  Burgundy.  The  inhahs.  speak  a 
French  dialect ;  they  arc  Protestants,  except  about  M.Oiio 
individuals  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne. Public  Instruction  is  pretty  generally  lilffosed, 
few  individuals  being  ignorant  of  writing  and  aritli- 
mellc.  There  are  colleges  In  Neuchatel,  the  cap.,  ami 
Chaux  de  Fond ;  and  schools  of  watch  making  ami 
other  arts  In  those  towns  and  Le  Locle.  Many  societies 
for  instruction,  and  benevolent  pnr|H»es,  exist.  'I'lie 
militia  comprises  all  males  between  the  ages  of  i*  hihI 
50.  Neuchatel  furnishes  a  battalion  of  light  Inraiitry 
to  the  Prussian  service,  and  a  contingent  to  the  Suits 
confederacy,  'i'he  public  revenues,  derived  from  reiin, 
a  small  titho  or  laud  tax,  putts,  turnplkei,  salt  lUiU 
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NEUCHATEL. 

.ftuct!on  duties,  &c.,  amounted,  in  1834,  to '303,311  fr,, 
and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  year  to  238,153  fr.,  of 
which  14,M7  fr.  formed  the  contribution  to  the  Swiss 
confed. 

Neuchatcl  belonged,  in  the  llth  century,  to  the  Ger- 
man emperors ;  and  was  ceded  to  Burgundy  by  Ko- 
dolph  ol^  Ilapsburg.  In  1406  the  town  of  Neuchatei 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Bern,  and  soon  after  allied 
itself  to  the  Swiss  confed.  In  1707,  the  last  direct  in- 
heritor of  this  territory  dying,  the  states  chose  the  king 
of  Prussia  for  their  sovereign.  Napoleon  created  Neu- 
chatei into  a  principality,  which  he  conferred  on  Marshal 
Berthler;  but  in  1814  it  reverted  to  Prussia,  being  con- 
stituted, however,  at  the  same  time,  the  2l8t  among 
the  Swiss  cantons.  {Ebel;  Manuel  de  la  Sm'sie }  Picot, 
Statittique  j  Lutx,  Geogr.,  t[C.;  Buwring't  Hep.  on 
Su'ilzerland  ;  Helvetic  Almanack,  $c.) 

Nkuchatel  (Germ.  Neuenburg),  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatcl,  17  m.  N.W.  Freyburg,  and  45  m, 
K.S.K.  Besanfon.  Pop.  from  5,000  to  6,000.  It  is  built 
upon  (lie  steep  slope  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  along  a 
narrow  strip  of  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
lake.  Its  objects  of  curiosity  comprise  the  castle,  for. 
merly  occupied  by  the  French  princes  of  Neuchatei,  but 
now  by  the  Prussian  governor ;  the  church,  a  Gothic 
ediliccofthe  12th  century;  the  town-hall,  in  which  the 
aiiriiencei  gtnlrales  meet ;  the  gymnasium,  with  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  &c.  Its  charitable  Institutions 
are  on  a  large  scale ;  one  hospital  and  poor-house  was 
founded  and  endowed  with  a  sum  of  166,000j.  by  a  towns- 
man ;  and  another,  the  Hospital  Pourtales,  is  also  an 
extensive  establishment,  and  open  to  all  persons  without 
rc!i|iect  of  country.  It  has,  also,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
house  of  correction,  some  public  granaries,  several  good 
hotels,  &c.  The  extrait  d'absinihe  is  produced  here, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  traflie  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufactured  produce  of  the  canton.  (Ebel,l^c.) 

Nkcchatel  (Lake  op),  otherwise  calitHi  the  Lake  of 
Yverdun  (Germ.  Neumburger-See),  a  lake  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  W.  part  of  the  confed.,  between  the  cantons 
Neuchatei,  Vaud,  Frevberg,  and  Bern.  It  is  of  an 
elongated  shape ;  length  U.K.  to  S.W.  24  m. :  average 
breadth  nearly  4  m. ;  area  probably  90  sq.  m.  The  ele- 
vntiun  of  Its  surface  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  1,320 
It.;  its  greatest  depth  is  400  (t.  Several  considerable 
rivers  empty  themselves  into  this  lake,  which  also 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  Its 
own  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by  the  Thicle  to  the 
lake  of  Ilienne ;  and  thence  to  the  Aar  and  the  Ithine. 
Neuchatcl,  Granson,  Yverdun,  Kstavayer,  and  C'on- 
drelin,  are  on  its  banks.  Its  scenery  is  agreeable,  but 
tame  in  comparison  with  that  of  most  other  Swiss  lakes. 
Its  navigation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  from  its  being 
siiliject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind.  A  steamer,  however, 
plies  on  it  daily  from  Neuchatei  to  Yverdun.  (Picot'i 
Suisse;  Murray' t  Handbook  for  Switzerland.) 

NKUILLY,  a  village  of  France,  dcp.  Seine,  cap. 
Clinton,  on  the  Seine,  here  crosse<i  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  IJ  m. 
W'.N.W.  the  Barrier  de  I'Ktoile.  Pop.,  in  1M3G,  ex. 
com.,  3,7.'>3.  The  bridge  of  NeniUy,  regarded  as  a  chef- 
d'nuvre  of  the  architect  Peroniiet,  has  an  entire  length 
of  MM)  It.  (the  span  across  the  river  being  710  ft.),  with 
Ave  arniies,  each  nearly  128  ft.  in  breadth,  and  32  11.  in 
heliilit.  The  chateau  de  Neuilly,  built  in  the  time  of 
Lniiis  XV.,  is  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  Louis 
I'liilippe,  king  of  the  French.  The  village  has  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware  and  chemical  products,  and  distii- 
\vT\e*  of  rataiia,  &c.    {Hugo, 'art,  Seine.) 

NKUSA'i'Z  (liungar.  VJ-l'idek),  a  royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Macs,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Peter- 
wardein,  with  which  it  is  connecte<l  by  a  bridge  of 
bouts,  46  m.  N.W.  Belgrade.  Pop.  20,2:11  (liergkaus.) 
It  consists  of  long  straggling  streets,  but,  >>cing  of  modern 
origin,  siunc  of  them  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  they 
ari'  generally  paved.  The  fireeks  have  5  churches,  the 
It  (  alholics  I  (hurch,  and  the  Armenians  I  ;  it  has  also 
II  synuKouue,  a  gynniasiuni,  a  It.  Catiioilc  high  sehtKil, 
Jeuikli  school.  &c.  Neusati  is  a  place  of  considerable 
tnirtie.  particularly  with  Turkey,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
iiiileliti'd  to  its  position  on  the  Oanube,  near  the  InHux 
of  Ui  :i  largest  tributaries,  the  Theiss,  Drave,  and  Save. 
Its  ninnerous  Ahops  are  saiii  to  be  full  of  "  grocery,  and 
rl'ithes,  inmmungery,  tin-ware,  eartlienwarc,  woiHlen 
liouls,  dishes,  and  trenchers,  all  of  very  rude  fashion, 
nod  jewellery  of  an  ordinary  descriptl>m.  {Quin's  /'iiy. 
n/(c  tlotcn  Ihe  Danube.)  Neusatz  is  the  residence  of  the 
(Ircek  bishop  of  Ilacs,  and  of  a  prdlapapai.  There  arc 
ri'uuiins  of  a  Komaii  wall  stretching  from  Nensatz  to 
t  MiroR  (in  the  Theiss,  I'J  in.  N.N.E.  (Oeiteir.  \at. 
F.iiffie. ;  llrrehaus,  ^c. ) 

NlvrsollI,,  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  beyond 
tlie  Danube,  cap.  en.  of  its  own  niimo,  on  the  Gran,  at 
the  inllux  of  tlie  Ulslriezn.  80  m.  N.  I'estii.  Pop.  .'>.214, 
nearly  half  being  Protestants.  "  Neiisohl  has  wide 
itri'cts,  and  Is  a  tolerably  well  built  country  town,  rather 
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'  imposing  In  its  appearance,  because  all  the  houses  ap. 
pear  to  be  in  the  Italian  style,  with  flat  roofs,  though 
probably  it  is  only  a  high  parapet  carried  up  to  hide  the 
roof."  (Paget,  i.  355.)  In  the  par.  church  (a  Gothic 
structure),  is  a  bell  weighing  100  centners.  Neiisohl 
has  an  old  castle,  an  hospital,  several  superior  schools, 
&c.,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  mining 
council  and  tribunal.  Near  it  are  the  mines  of  Her- 
rengrund,  producing  1,500  cwts.  of  copper  a  year,  and 
some  silver ;  and  in  the  town  is  the  largest  tmeltlng- 
house  in  Hungary.  Neiisohl  has  also  manufactures  ot 
sword-blades,  and  beet-root  sugar.  (,Oe$terr.  Nat.  Em- 
eye;  Paget't Hungary, Sic.) 

NEUTRA,  or  NEITUA,  an  episcopal  town  of  Hun. 
gary,  cap.  co.,  on  the  Neutra,  in  a  flnely-wooded 
country,  45  m.  E.N.R.  Presburg.  Po|).  4,563.  It  has  a 
castle,  a  co.  hall,  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace,  a 
lyceum,  and  several  high  schools  ;  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  wine  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

NEUWIBD,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  circle  Neu- 
wied,  of  which,  and  of  a  mediatized  principality,  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  tlie  Rhine,  7  m.  N.N.W.  Cobleiitz.  Pop.,  in 
1837,  5,708.  It  was  founded  early  In  the  last  century  by 
a  count  of  WIed,  on  the  broad  principle  of  perfect  tole- 
ration for  all  sects  ;  in  consequence  of  whicli  a  neat  and 
flourishing  inanulacturing  town  soon  sprung  up.  It  is 
laid  out  in  squares  of  liouscs,  formed  by  9  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  At  its  W.  extremity, 
overlooking  the  Rhine,  is  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Wied:  the  town  has,  also,  several  churches,  and 
other  places  of  worship,  a  gymnasium,  teacher's  seminary, 
hospital,  orphan  asylum,  house  of  industry,  a  prosperous 
Moravian  cstablisliinent,  &c.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
silk,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  yarn,  stockings,  iron 
goods,  tobacco  pipes,  Prussian  blue,  chicory,  potash, 
and  soap :  it  is  the  seat  of  the  judicial  court  lor  the 
principality,  the  circle  court,  and  a  mining  tribunal. 
The  museums  of  natural  history  in  the  castle  and  in  the 
Moravi<in  establishment,  are  worth  notice ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  interest  at  Neuwied  is  its  collection 
of  antiquities :  these  were  found  in  the  buried  Roman 
city  of  Victoria,  about  2  m.  N.  the  town,  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans  towards  the  end  of 
the  4tli  century.  (A  full  description  of  tliis  collection 
may  be  found  in  Schreiber,  Guide  du  Hhin,  'iW — 2U3.i 
Merghaus  ;  Von  iCerilitz,  Dar  Preiissiehe  Slant,  SjC. ) 

NliVEHS,  (an.  Koviodiinum,  an"*  Ninernum,)  a  city 
of  France,  dep.  Ni6vre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the 
Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Niivre,  and  a  little 
above  the  influx  of  the  Alller  ;  133  m.  S.S.E.  Paris } 
lat.  46°  51J'  17"  N.;  long.  3°  0'  31"  E.  Pop.,  In  1836,  ex. 
commune,  13,'275.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  bill  facing  the  S,  but  is  In  general  ill  built  and 
ill  laid-oiit,  its  streets  being  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked, 
and  its  houses  old  and  gloomy.  In  its  centre,  however,  is 
a  large  and  regularly  constructed  square,  on  one  side  ot 
which  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Uukes  of  Nivernais. 
Some  of  the  entrances  to  Nevers  are  Imposing :  that 
from  Bourges  is  ornamented  with  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
on  the  road  from  Moulins  the  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  solid 
stone  bridge  of  20  arches.  1'he  quays  on  the  river  are 
bordered  with  good  houses,  and  look  clean.  The  cathe- 
dral, on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church,  is  an  edifice 
principjdiy  constructed  between  the  I2th  and  IGth  cen- 
turies. It  is  large,  and  has  a  lofty  square  tower ;  in  Its 
choir  is  some  flue  stained  glass.  Several  other  churches, 
as  well  as  the  cathedral,  are  curious  specimens  of  (iothic 
architiTture.  The  other  public  buildings  are  mostly  in  a 
simple  but  appropriate  style :  the  principal  are  the  bar- 
racks, arsenal,  prefecture,  and  public  library  with  8,.'i00 
vols.  The  park,  formerly  belonging  .'o  the  dukes  of 
Nivernais,  has  now  become  one  of  the  many  public  pro- 
menades surrounding  Nevere.  I'he  city  preserves  but  a 
few  remains  of  its  ancient  fortiflcntions.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  over  the  dcp.  Nlivre  ;  and 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, of  a  chamlH'r  of  manufactures,  a  communal  col- 
lege. He.  It  has  several  hospitals,  a  handsome  little 
theatre,  2  episcopal  seminaries,  schools  of  drawing,  geo- 
metry, &c.,  a  free  school  of  arts,  a  eommission  d'anliquilJ, 
and  many  other  scientiflc  establishments.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  its  manufacturing  industry.  It  has  a  royal 
cannon  foundry,  in  which  from  '.200  to  250  cannons, 
weighing  In  all  about  ^W.OOO  kilogrs.,  are  cast  annually, 
besides  50,000  kilogr.  weight  of  other  kinds  of  artillery. 
{Hugo.)  It  also  produces  chain  cables,  iron  works  for 
suspension  bridges,  and  other  heavy  iron  goods.  Nevers 
hits  lieen  for  many  centuries  famous  for  Its  china-ware, 
which,  for  diiraldlity  and  solidity,  is  said  to  be  Ihe  best 
made  In  France ;  It  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Paris, 
and  throughout  the  country  wati'red  by  the  Loire  and 
Its  tributaries.  This  manufacture  employs  about  700 
workmen,  whose  wages  are  said  to  average  I  fr.  75  c.  a 
day.  Glass  wares,  metal  buttons,  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
violin  strings,  vinegar,  glue,  liiandy,  and  leather  are 
among  the  other  principal  manufactures.  It  has  also  a 
consiuerable  trade  in  tiinhcr  for  ship-building,  charcoal, 
C  C  '2 
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Iron  and  iteel,  wine,  lalt,  &c.,  being  tlie  ereftt  entrepAt 
for  tlie  upper  Loire.  Its  trade  i>  facilitated  by  a  commo. 
dioui  tiaven  at  the  mouti)  of  the  Ni€vre.  It  lia>  9  annual 
faira,  one  of  wlilcli  lasts  H  days. 

Tliis  town  existed  at  tlie  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ciesar ; 
it  became  a  bishopric  in  .^06,  and  the  cap.  of  Nivernais  ; 
in  865  it  was  burned  by  Hugh  Capet ;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  suffered  severely  from  plague,  the  inundations  of 
tlie  Loire,  the  InvasHins  of  the  English,  and  religious 
wars.    ( Hugo,  art.  Niivre ;  Diet.  Giog.) 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands,  belong, 
ing  to  the  Leeward  group ;  in  about  lat.  17°  10',  long.  G2° 
33'W.,  separated  l)y  a  strait  2m.  in  breadth,  from  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  St.  Christopher's.  Shape  circular ;  greatest 
length,  N.K.  to  S.  W.,  6|  m. ;  extreme  breadth,  about  the 
same.  Pop.  11,500.  It  consists  of  a  conical  bill,  rising 
from  the  sea  to  a  lieight  of  2,600  ft.  Soil  mostly  a  strong 
tenacious  marl,  not  readily  absorbent  of  moisture :  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  St.  Kitt's  and  Tortola  It  is 
well  watered,  and,  in  general,  fertile.  The  inhabs.  are 
nearly  all  occuuimi  in  the  raising  of  the  sugar-cane  and 

Provisions,  and  in  the  preparation  of  rum  and  sugar, 
n  im!),  3(i,4(iC  cwts.  sugar,  39,2.'>2  gallons  rum,  and 
3,501  cwts.  molasses,  wore  im|mrted  from  Nevia  into 
Great  Uritain.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted, 
during  the  same  year,  to  12,203/.  ;  that  of  the  imports  to 
27,183/.  It  is  divided  into  ■')  parishes  ;  Charlestown,  the 
ctp.,isat  its  S.W.  extremity.  This  colony  is  placed  under 
a  governor  and  council,  and  assembly.  It  has  9  public 
schools,  in  which  about  400  children  are  educated.  The 
portion  of  t  lie  compensation  for  slaves  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Nevis,  amounted  to  I,'il,(l07/. ;  the  number  of 
slaves  by  tlie  last  registration  having  been  8,722,  and  the 
average  value  of  a  slave,  from  IH22  to  1830,  mi.  4s.  Co- 
lumbus discovered  Nevis  ;  which  was  settled  by  the  En- 
glish in  I6-J8.     ( Pari.  Pani-rt,  Sjc.) 

NEWAKK,  aparl.  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  S.  div.  wap.  of  its  own 
name,  on  a  lateral  stream  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  briilgc  of  7  arches,  16m.  N.E.  Nottingham, 
and  110  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  2,000 
acres.  Pop.,  in  18^1,  9,.'):)7.  The  .tpproach  to  Newark 
from  the  N.  is  by  a  long  causeway  carried  over  a  flat 
isl.ind  formed  by  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch  ;  and 
under  it  are  numerous  liridges,  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
waters  during  the  lliinds.  The  town,  consisting  of  a 
principal  street  on  tlie  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  road. 
Grossed  by  several  others,  and  having  a  large  market- 

filiice  near  its  centre.  Is  on  tlic  whole  well  built,  paved, 
ighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
AmooK  the  public  liuildings,  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
though  now  in  ruins,  is  the  castle  near  the  bridge,  calli'd 
the  ,Vi'ir  ll'uri,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
re-edilied  by  Stephen.  It  comprises  a  square  of  largedi- 
mensions,  with  2  massive  towers,  and  seems  to  have  had 
A  stories :  the  interior  area  is  usml  as  a  liowling  green, 
but  several  of  the  lower  rooms  are  still  entire.  King 
John  died  in  this  castle,  18th  Oct.  1216.  The  town-hall,  in 
the  markpt-|ilace,  a  handsome  building  of  stone,  erected 
in  1770,  comprises  sevi'ral  large  apartments  for  the  cor- 
porate liusiiiess,  assemblies,  balls,  Htc.  It  has  also  a  court- 
nousc  for  the  quarter  sessioiu,  with  a  small  gaol,  which, 
however,  is  "  » liolly  iiiiulemiate  and  unlit  for  its  pur|io8e." 
(/'»•!*.  luipec.  hlh  Hep.)  The  church,  said  by  Mr.  Kick- 
man  to  lie  one  of  the  largest  and  iiiicst  ill  England,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  it  is  a  criiciforni  struc- 
ture, with  large  aisles,  transepts,  and  chapels,  having  at 
its  W.  end  a  highly  ornamenti>d  ttwer,  surmounted 
by  an  extremely  liitlit  steeple,  2'l'l  ft.  in  height,  niund 
which  are  niches  rinitaiiiinx  statues  of  the  twelve  aiH>stles. 
Some  of  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  representing 
the  history  of  Jesus  Clirist ;  the  choir  is  separated  rroin 
the  rest  ol  the  church  by  a  screen  of  rich  oak-carving, 
anil  in  the  interior  are  several  curious  mominients.  The 
fabric  is  kept  in  repair  bv  the  produce  of  irstates  belong- 
ing to  the  bor.,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  chnrcli- 
rate.  The  living  is  a  viiarage  in  crown  patroiiiige.  It 
has  also  4  plaices  of  worship  for  dissenters,  u  itli  various 
Sunday  schools,  attemled  by  alxmt  100  children.  The 
grammar  sciiocd  was  founded  iu  l.'>21);  its  endowment, 
at  the  time  of  the  Char.  Cumm.  Inquiry,  amounted  to 
2,380/.  a  year,  and  in  consequence  of  a  suit  in  Chancery, 
the  corporation,  its  trustees,  liave  founded  two  exhibitions 
ol  81)/.  a  yi'ar  each,  tenable  fur  4  years  at  Oxford  or  (Cam- 
bridge. The  in.'ister  has  a  salary  of  220/.  a  year  » itii  a 
good  house,  anil  On/,  a  year  are  paiil  to  an  usher  ;  the 
school  is  attended  liy  aliout  40  buys.  Two  national 
schools  furnisli  instrm'tii>n  to  about  2.'>0  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  schools  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  suliscriptiiin.  The  estates  lirld  in 
trust  liy  the  lior.  for  charitable  purposes,  independently 
of  that  above  nieiitloiied,  are  very  extensive  ;  and  there 
are  several  almshouses,  a  workliouse,  and  dispensary. 
A  library  and  small  theatre  are  the  only  other  public 
estalilishmeiits. 

Newark  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malt  and 
conii  and  iu  coal,  cattle,  and  wool.    It  has  also  two  Urge 
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brass  and  Iron  foundries :  bricks  and  tilei  are  made  here, 
and  large  quantities  of  gypsum  and  limestone,  quarried 
and  prepared  in  the  nelgnbourhood,  are  sent  by  sea  to 
London.  Here  are  two  pretty  extensive  linen  manufac- 
tories, and  two  private  banks,  besides  a  savings'  bank  and 
a  branch  of  the  Nottingham  iMuiking  company.  The 
arm  of  the  Trent  on  which  Newark  stands  it  made 
navigable  by  means  of  a  lock  close  to  the  town. 

Newark  was  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  Into  3 
wards ;  the  corporation  comprising  a  mayor  and  5  other 
aldermen,  with  18  counsellors.  It  has,  also,  &  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  under  a  recorder,  with  a  court  of  re> 
quests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  S/.  Corp.  rev.  in 
1839,  1,259/.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  S.E.  div.  of 
the  CO.  are  held  here.  Newark  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  29th  Charles  II.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Ileform  Act  being  in  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  inliabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits 
were  not  changed  by  the  Boundary  Act :  reg.  electors  in 
1839-40,  1,130.  Newark  Is  also  the  election-town  for 
the  S.  E.  div.  of  the  co.  Large  markets,  especially  for 
com,  on  Wednesday  ;  fairs,  Friday  in  Mid-lent,  May  14., 
Aug.  2.,  Nov.  l.,and  Monday  before  Dec.  II. 

Newark,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle,  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  but  its  principal  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  one  of  the  chief  garrisons  of  the  royalists 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  1.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  pariiamentarr  forces  in  IC43  ;  but  Imth  the  town  and 
castle  were  held  by  the  royal  army  till  llth  May,  IC4G, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scotch  by  command  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner.  'The  castle  was 
at  the  same  time  demolished  by  order  of  parliament. 
(Pari.  Kep.  ;  Char.  Comm.  Ilep.,&c.) 

Newark,  a  town  or  city  of  the  U.  States,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  New  Jersey,  though  not  its  cap. ; 
CO.  Essex,  on  the  Passaic,  3  in.  from  Newark  Bay,  and 
9  m.  W.  New  York.  Pop.,  in  1830,  10,953  ;  but,  in  lKi\ 
estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  many  good 
houses.  The  court-house,  gaol,  2  banks,  an  academy, 
and  the  chapels  of  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes 
and  boots,  saddlery,  carriages,  furniture,  hats,  jewellery, 
&c.  The  Passaic  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  sloops 
of  80  tons.  About  7,000  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to 
the  port  in  1838.     (Encyc,  Americana  ;  Mitchell,  Stc.) 

NEW-BEnFOlll),  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  Massacliusetts,  co.  Bristol,  on  an  arm  o( 
Buzzard  Bay,50m.  S.S.E.  Boston.  Pop.,  in  1830,7,.'>g2. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  sloping  ground,  .ind  has  a 
wealtiiy  and  prosperous  appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
whale  tishery,  in  which  its  inliabs.  are  largely  engaged. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  3  banks,  8  insurance  olHc«s,  a 
coiirt-liouse,  a  flourishing  lyceuin,  a  gaol,  academy, 
theatre,  and  several  printing  offices,  one  of  which  issues 
a  daily  paper.  In  1838,  85,383  tons  of  shipping  belonged 
to  tlie  port,  3-4tlis  of  the  vessels  being  whalers.  New- 
Bedford  is  connected  with  Taunton  by  a  railway  20  m.  in 
length,  opened  in  1840.  (Amcr.  Almunack  i  Official 
Ileportt,  Ac.) 

NEW  BUUNSWICK,  a  tract  of  country  in  British 
N.  America,  on  (he  W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence, betwe<m  lat.  4.5°  ,Vand48«5'  N.,  and  long.  63" 47' 
and  67°  53' W.,  bounded  S.by  Nova  Scotia aiid'the  Bay 
of  I'undy,  N.  by  Lower  Cansula,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Maine  in  the  U.  States.  Extreme  lengtli,  from  N.  to 
.S.,  INO  in. :  average  breadth,  l.'U)  ni. :  estimated  arr.i, 
25,931  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1834,  IIU,.'i.'i7.  This  colony,  wiiioli 
is  divide<l  into  II  cos.,  has  a  much  less  indented  coast- 
line than  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia :  the  surface,  hnwevir, 
is  broken  and  undulating,  though  not  mountainous,  and 
considerable  rivers  intersect  it  in  all  directions,  the 
largest  b<>ing  Sr.  John's  (which  see),  Mirainiclii,  and 
Uistigouclie.  The  principal  guliihs  are  the  Bay  of 
Clialeiir  and  Miramlchi,  on  its  E.  coast,  and  that  <jf 
Pas.sainaqiioddy  on  the  .S,,  into  wliich  runs  the  river  St. 
Croix,  whicii  divides  the  province  from  M.iine,  In  tlie  V, 
.States.  Its  geology  is  very  little  known  ;  hut  liinestono 
seems  to  be  tlur  prevailing  feature,  though  clay-slate, 
grauwacke.  and  even  tln^  primitive  formations  occ.ision- 
ally  ocriii'.  Coal  is  abiniuant,  and  is  wrought,  near  llio 
Grand  lake,  by  a  joint-stock  company.  Iron  and  gypsum 
occur  also  in  consiilerable  quantities.  Dense  fcirejli 
rover,  by  far,  the  greater  |iart  of  the  surface,  and  though 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  except  in  a  few 
swampy  tracts,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  proiiiicc 
has  been  surveyed  and  liiid  open  for  settlers.  "I'lie  rut- 
ting down,  and  exportaticm  of  the  flne  timber,  w  tth  wlii(  h 
these  forests  abound,  has,  however,  been  extensivily 
pursued  for  some  veiirs,  and  the  Quantity  of  ilenncl 
land  is  progressively  Increasing.  The  fauna  and  llor.i 
of  the  colony  nearly  resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotiii.  lo 
which,  indeed,  it  l^irmerly  belonged.  'The  climate  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Canada  :  wfliler  lasts  from  Nnv, 
to  April,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place,  ami  vegi't.1. 
Uun  uecomci  extremely  rapid.    The  temperature  in  tlie 
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S.  parts  is  milder  and  more  equable ;  but  the  prevalence 
of  sea-fogs,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  render 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  near  the  coast  very  uncertain, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  Injure  the  health  of  the 
settlers.  Indeed,  the  climate  altogether  Is  uncommonly 
healthy,  and  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any 
part  of  England,  Rheumatism,  consumption,  and  low 
typhus  are  the  prevalent  diseases  ;  but  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  damp,  and  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Agriculture,  notwith- 
stimding  the  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  skirting  the 
rivers,  is  considerably  less  advanced  than  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Canadas,  owing,  in  part,  to  its  later  settlement, 
but  principally  to  the  superior  importance  attached  to 
its  timber  trade.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  these  respects  ; 
agricultural  societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers 
have  introduced,  in  many  parts,  the  more  approved  sys- 
tems of  husbandry,  and  emulation  has  been  generally 
excited  by  ploughing-matches,  cattle-shows,  and  the 
distriliution  of  premiums.  Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley, 
and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  crops  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  important  article  of  produce  is  the  potatoe,  the 
crop  of  which,  in  183,'),  was  estimated  at  2,100,000  bush. 
Ilea  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses  most  cultivated, 
and  beans,  peas,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  beetroot 
thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in  pretty  considerable  quan- 
tities. Pasturage  is  followed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  live-stock  of  the  colony,  in  1835, 
comprised  11,000  horses,  91,000  cattle,  143,000  sheep,  and 
fp9,000  hogs.  The  felling  and  conveyance  of  timber  con- 
stitutes, however,  as  before  observed,  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  lalMuring  classes ;  but  most  of  the  lum- 
berert  are  dissolute  and  depraved,  and  the  occupation 
prevents  them  from  paying  proper  attention  to  agri- 
culture. Many  of  the  trees,  especially  the  yellow  pines, 
attain  a  great  size,  and  furnish  timber  of  good  quality, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic. 
It  is  principally  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  in  the  log, 
the  remainder  being  manufactured  ints  deals,  boards, 
staves,  &C. 

The  timber  exported  from  New  Brunswick  to  Great 
Britain  in  1837  was  valued  at  476,670/. ;  that  of  Lower 
Canada  during  the  same  year  having  been  estimated  at 
G.')l,7H8/.  This  trade  is  wholly  forced  and  artiflcial,  being 
a  consequence  of  the  high  discriminating  duties  imposed 
in  Kngland  on  Baltic  timber.  It  is  contended,  liowever, 
that  the  equalisation  of  the  duties,  how  advantageous  so. 
ever  to  England,  would  be  injurious  to  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  by  diminishing  their  trade  in  timber.  But 
the  truth  is  that  this,  so  far  from  Iwing  advantiigeous  to 
either,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
habits  which  it  generates  are  quite  subversive  of  that 
sober,  steady  spirit  of  industry,  so  essential  to  a  settler  in 
a  ruile  country:  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  is  this  the 
case,  that  lumtwrers  have  been  described  as  the  pests  of 
a  colony,  "  made  and  kept  vicious  by  the  very  trade  by 
which  (hey  live."  Ship-building  is  pretty  extensively 
carried  on,  chiefly  at  St.  John's,  the  cap.  In  18.19,  164 
sliips  were  built,  of  tlie  aggregate  burden  of  4r>,864  tons ; 
but  they  are  of  the  class  calle<l  "  slop  built,"  and  do  not 
enjoy  a  high  character  for  solidily  or  dur.tbiiity.  Though 
less  deeply  indented  with  fishing  bays  than  Nova  Scotia, 
tlie  coast  and  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with 
fisli,  especially  cod,  herrings,  salmon,  and  mackerel ;  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  and  fish-oil  having 
amounted  in  I S37  to  68,000/.  The  whale  fishery,  intro- 
duofii  only  within  the  last  few  years,  has  already  at> 
tainccl  considerable  importance ;  the  exports  of  oil  and 
ttlialehone,  in  1837,  h.->vlng  been  estimated  at  37,442/. 

Kxeept  timber,  and  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  the 
exports  of  New  Brunswick  are  quite  inconsiderable:  the 
imports  consist  of  corn  (chiefly  from  the  U.  States),  of 
tlie  value,  in  1H37,  of  |.')0,828/.  British  and  Irish  manu- 
fiietured  goods,  valued  at  217,321/.,  and  various  minor 
arliolcs,  making  a  sum  total  of  7.W,,')03/.  Subjoined  is  an 
account  of  the  ships  that  entered  and  left  the  ports  of 
New  Itrunswick,  in  1831). 
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Till'  rohniy  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  improving. 
Tlii^  llrtiiiswick  land  company  liave  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  iinmlKration  of  industrious  British  settlers,  and 
several  joint  stock  companies  and  banks  have  been  re- 
cintly  established.  The  premium  fur  bills  on  England 
varies  from  8  per  cent,  to  llj  per  cent,  j  and  the  ilitfer. 
nice  between  the  eurrencv  and  sterling  nrice  of  money 
in  tlie  prov.  iiinimnts  to  iU  jicr  cent.  The  paper  cur- 
rency, which  is  very  general,  consists  of  the  note*  of  the 


difllsrent  banks,  and  of  those  issued  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  St.  John's.  The  sum  in  circulation  amountedv 
in  1839,  to  about  3S0,000l. 

The  constitution  of  New  Brunswick  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  it  resembles  in  several  other 
particulars,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  far- 
ther information.  The  representative  body,  or  parlia- 
ment, comprises  26mems.,  and  sits  at  Frederlcton,  about 
90  m.  above  St.  John's.  The  judiciary  courts  are  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  the  governor  presides,  the 
supreme  court  directed  by  4  justices,  circuit  courts,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  numerous  courts  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts.  The  revenue  is  extremely  va- 
riable, and  has  been  much  increased  of  late  years  by  the 
sale  of  unoccupied  lands ;  besides  which,  a  few  light 
taxes  arc  levied  for  poor  rates  and  other  local  purposes. 
After  the  payment  of  the  local  magistracy,  &c.,  the  sur- 
plus is  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony, 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  roads,  that  have  re- 
cently been  completed  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  expense  of  the  regular  army  is  defrayed  by  the  Bri  - 
tish  government ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  native  militia 
comprising  upwards  of  20,000  men.  The  religion  of 
New  Brunswick  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
the  diocese  of  the  colonial  bishop  of  that  peninsula 
extends  over  the  province.  There  are,  likewise,  Rom. 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists ;  but 
the  religion  of  the  colonists  partakes  more  of  fanati- 
cism than  sober  rational  worship.  As  respects  educa- 
tion, New  Brunswick  enjoys  more  than  ordinary  advan- 
tages. Kind's  College,  at  f  redericton,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  exertions  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  and  has  b^n  in 
active  operation  for  some  years.  Its  maintenance  is 
chiefly  provided  for  by  an  annual  grant  of  2,000/.  from 
the  local  government,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  nearly 
resembles  that  pursued  in  OxI'ord  ;  subscription  to  arti- 
cles is  not,  however,  required,  except  from  students  of 
divinity  :  a  grammar-school,  also,  is  supported  out  of  the 
college-funds.  Nine  other  grammar-schools,  which,  in 
1839,  had  321  pupils,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  legislative  grants.  English  schools,  also,  are 
established  in  all  the  pars,  of  the  prov. ;  and,  in  1839, 
there  were  477  schools,  furnishing  elementary  instruction 
to  7,010  boys,  and  5,619  girls. 

The  pop.  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  mixed  race 
of  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  ;  but  the  last  arc  far 
less  numerous  than  in  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The 
French  alsohave  three  small  settlements  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  prov.  The  Indian  aborigines  have  been  for  many 
years  fast  declining  in  numbers,  and  all  attempts  to 
civilise  them  or  improve  their  condition  have  failed: 
they  have  a  few  small  villages  scattered  in  dilTerent  parts, 
ant]  are  all  R.  Catholics.  In  manners  and  customs 
tlie  British  settlers  nearly  resemble  those  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  women  are  hand- 
some ;  the  men  generally  tall,  well-made,  muscular,  and 
scarcely  ever  corpulent.  They  are  remarkably  spirited, 
adventurous,  and  attached  to  their  country ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would,  if  well  disciplined, 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

The  country  now  called  New  Brunswick  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  comprised  by  the  French 
under  the  appellation  of  New  France,  and  viewed  as  an 
appendage  to  Acadia.  At  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded, 
with  the  rest  of  Canada,  to  the  English,  and,  from  that 
time  to  178.'),  was  considered  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  country,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  wil- 
derness, till  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  procureil  for  it  a 
royal  charter,  constituting  New  Brunswick  a  distinct 
pruv.,  with  himself  as  governor.  To  his  exertions  it 
chielly  owes  the  rapid  rise  of  its  prosperity ;  but  it  also 
owes  many  material  improvements  In  Its  roads,  schools, 
agriculture,  judicial  arrangements,  &c.,  to  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  governor  from  1824  to  IKII.  {iVGregor't 
America,  it.  5 — 102. ;  Murray's  B.  America,  ii.  224— 
256.,  ^c.) 

New  Brunswick,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Karltan,  17  m.  from  Karitan  Bay,  and  28 
m.  S.W.  New  York.  Pop.,  in  IH30,  7,831.  It  Is  partly 
built  on  a  low  site,  but  is  accounted  tolerably  healthy. 
Its  principal  institutions  are  Kutger's  College,  founded  in 
1770,  and  a  theological  seminary  established  in  1811. 
New  Brunswick  stands  at  the  end  of  the  New  Jersey 
railroad,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Itaritan  canal,  the 
terminating  basin  of  which  is  1^  m.  in  length,  and  2U0  It. 
wide.  The  Raritan  is  navigable  fur  sloops  of  80  tons 
up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  brisk  trade,  particularly  in 
grain. 

NEWBtlRGlI,  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Kif<%  on  the  S.  bank  of  tho  Tay,  131  m.  S.W. 
Dundee,  aiidUm.  S.E.  Perth  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,642.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  E.  and  W.  along 
the  line  of  the  shore,  with  another  at  riglit  angles  le.iding 
down  to  tTii!  liartMiiir.  Tito  town  is  mostly  of  modern 
date,  particularly  towards  its  outskirts,  though  many  old 
buildings  rvmaiii  tu  mark  Its  ancient  statu.  The  public 
buildings  ore  the  town-house,  with  a  spire,  the  parisil 
C  c  3 
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church,  and  a  diiientinR  chapel.  The  iplendid  inniiilon> 
home  of  Mtigdrum  ii  cToie  to  the  bor.  on  the  N.W.  The 
meHiis  of  education  are  ample  and  efficient ;  from  I.IOth 
to  I -7th  prt  of  the  pop.  are  at  ichooL  The  town  ii 
lighted  with  gat. 

The  harbour  is  prettjr  good  ;  but  only  10  veitela  ftrom 
60  to  I.M)  tona,  exvliiitve  of  Oahlng-boats,  belong  to  the 
bor.  It  has  notwithatanding  a  conaiderable  trade,  being 
the  port  for  the  greater  part  of  Kinross- shire,  Strathearn, 
and  other  contlgiinua  districts,  both  for  the  export  of 
their  agriciilturnl  produce,  and  for  importing  coala,  lime, 
ttc.  Moat  vessels  bound  for  Perth  wait  here  for  the  flow 
of  the  tide  ;  and  some  of  them  unload  part  of  (heir  cargo 
before  they  can,  even  at  high  water,  proceed  up  the  river. 
Mewburgh,  indeed,  is,  next  to  Kirkcaldy,  the  most  im- 
portant sea-port  of  Fifeshire.  The  weaving  of  coarse 
linent  it  largely  carried  on,  employing  fk'om  SSO  to  600 
looms. 

Newhurgh  existed  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  subject 
to  the  neiglibouring  monastery  of  Lindores,  whose  re- 
mains are  yet  pretty  entire.  In  1631  it  was  created  a 
royal  bor.  by  Charles  I.  ;  but,  like  Falkland,  being  un- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  of  Its  parliamentary  repre- 
trntative,  it  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden, 
which  was  grantrd.  It  has  otherwise,  however,  all  the 
marks  of  a  royal  bor.,  and  Is  govprncd  by  2  bailies  and  15 
coimaellors.  Municipal  revenue,  derived  from  land,  about 
170/.  per  annum.  There  are  two  curious  crosses  of  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  nciKhl)()urhood  ;  one  called  the 
Miigdrum  Cross,  the  other  Macduff's  Cross.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Danes  in 
the  loth  century  ;  the  latter  was  erected  as  a  sanctuary 
to  any  of  the  kindred  of  MacduiT,  thane  of  Fife,  who 
might  commit  murder.  If  they  fled  thither,  and  paid  a 
certain  flxcd  solatium  to  their  cliirf.  they  obtained  pro- 
tection. (A>«'  Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  i  Fifeshire,  p. 
86— HI.) 

NewBURGH,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U. 
States,  New  York,  Orange  co.,  on  the  Hudson,  fiO  m.  N. 
New  York.  Pop.,  in  1830,  6.424.  It  is  well  built :  well 
paved,  and  well  supplied  with  excellent  water.  It  has 
places  of  worship  for  various  sects,  an  incorporated  aca- 
demy, and  several  other  schools;  2  banks,  some  good 
hotels,  and  paper,  plaster,  and  gunpowder-mills ;  a 
whaling  company,  with  a  capital  ol'  il.'^.OOO  dolls.,  &c. 
It  is,  alternately  with  Goshen,  the  sent  of  the  county 
court,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during 
the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Ncwburgh  Letters. 
{New  York  Gazetteer,  S;c.) 

NEWBUKY,  a  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Berks,  on  the  Kennett,  crossed  here  by 
a  >)tone  bridge  of  3  arches,  24)  m.  S.  Oxford,  and  fi3  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of  the  mun.  bor.,  which  in- 
cludes, with  the  par.  of  Newbury,  portions  of  the  pars, 
of  Speen  and  Greenham,  In  18,11,8,460.  The  town,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kennett 
is  in  the  liamlet  of  Spcenhaniland,  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal, wide,  and  well-built  streets,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  T,  with  smaller  and  very  irregular  streets 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  market-place,  opposite  the 
church,  is  a  large  open  square,  in  which  is  the  guild- 
hall. The  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
is  a  large  but  plain  building,  with  a  square  tower:  the 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  A 
district  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  recently  been 
erected  on  the  Ixindon  road,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  catacombs.  There  are,  likewise,  R  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters  ;  and  the  town  comprises  several 
Sunday  schools,  and  an  endowed  free-school,  besides  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  corporation-rharltlcs,  which,  how- 
ever,  had  been  greatly  neglected  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Kcform  Act.  (Mun.  Corp.  Rep.)  The 
almshouses  have  accommodation  for  90  aged  people : 
there  is  a  small  bor.  gaol,  and  about  ^  m.  S.  the  town  is  a 
large  Union  workhouse. 

"  Newbury,  whicli  is  situated  on  the  main-road  between 
London  ami  Bath,  has  a  large  posting  business,  which 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  l)esldet  occa- 
sioning a  large  importation  of  horse  provender.  The 
Kennett  and  Avon  Canal,  connecting  the  Severn  with 
the  Thames,  passes  through  the  town,  and  affords  the 
advantage  of  water-carriage  fVom  Ix)ndon,  Bristol,  and 
S.  Wales.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  2  silk- 
manufactories  and  a  paper-mill ;  but  they  are  not  consi- 
derable. The  rapiil  declivity  and  copious  supply  (i( 
water  in  the  Kennett,  have  occasioned  the  erecti'  i)f 
numerous  large  corn-mills,  two  of  which  are  within  (he 
town.  Tliere  are  also  considerable  malthouses,  and  some 
extensive  breweries.  The  quantity  of  grain  annually 
exported  from  Newbury,  either  as  flour,  malt,  or  in  its 
natural  state,  amounts  to  upwards  of  7,000  tons,  in  return 
for  which  it  imports  large  quantities  of  building  ma- 
leriaii,  and  various  articles  of  general  consumption  from 
the  ports  of  London  and  Ilrislol.  Tiie  town  has  the 
appearance  of  b<!ing  In  a  prosperous  and  improving  con- 
dition ;  and  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  buildings 
and  pop.,  especially  in  Spcennamland.    High  rents  are 
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readily  obtained  in  tituationi  favourable  to  trade.  THe 
poor  rates  are  much  higher  than  In  the  adjoining  parithet, 
and  higher  also  than  they  should  be  with  reference  to  the 
description  of  the  pop.,  a  circumstance  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  attractions  offered  to  the  lower  classes  by  the  nu- 
mnroui  charitable  foundations  attached  to  the  coroora- 
tion."    (Mun.  Corp.  Rep.) 

Newbury,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  was 
afterwards  chartered  in  38  Elii.,  hai  been  governed,  since 
the  Keform  Act,  by  a  mayor  and  3  aldermen,  with  12 
counsellors ;  it  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder.  Corporation  revenue  in  1839,  1,027/.  The 
spring  quarter-sessions  for  the  co.,  and  petty  sessions 
for  the  hundred,  are  held  here,  and  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  co.  elections.  Large  corn-markets  on 
Thursday :  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  July  6,, 
Sept.  4.,  and  Nov.  8. 

Newbury  returned  2  mems.  to  pari,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  and  it  is  not  known  at  what  period,  or  for 
what  cause,  it  lost  the  franchise.  It  was  formerly  also 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  serges,  shaloons,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  John  Winchcomb, 
known  as  Jack  of  Newbury,  kept  100  looms,  from  the 
produce  of  which  he  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able 
to  entertain  the  king  and  his  retinue  during  their  pas- 
sage tlirough  the  town.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
Newbury  ;  and  his  house,  a  large  brick  structure,  is  still 
shown  in  the  High  Street,  his  manufactory  being  now 
occupied  by  a  large  inn,  "  the  Jack  of  Newbury."  The 
vicinity  is  remarkable  for  two  battles  fought  during  llie 
civil  wars  between  the  royalist  and  parliamentary  forces, 
Charles  I.  commanding  his  army  in  person  on  both  occa- 
sions. The  first  was  fought  on  a  common  called  the 
Wash,  on  20th  Sept.  1643 ;  the  second  on  27th  Oct.  in  the 
following  year  ;  but  neither  had  any  decided  result. 
Donnington  Castle,  a  short  distance  N.W.  of  Newbury, 
was  the  property  of  Chaucer,  the  earliest  English  classic 
poet ;  and  in  it  he  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  life, 
which  terminated  in  I4U0.     (Mun.  Reports,  l[C.) 

NKWBURY-PORT,  atown  and  river-port  of  the  U. 
States,  Massachussetts,  being  the  third  town  of  the  state 
in  pop.  and  commercial  importance,  co.  Essex,  on  the 
Merrhnack,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  N.  by 
E.  Boston:  Ut.  42°  49'  N.,  long.  70°  62'  W.  Pop.,  in 
IH30,  6,375;  but  it  is  now  (1841)  probably  above  10,000. 
It  is  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance from  tne  river.  It  consists  of  two  long  streets, 
running 'N.  and  S.,  parallel  with  the  river,  and  com- 
municating by  other  streets,  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  State  Street,  the  principal,  is  broad,  and  lined 
with  good  houses,  which,  though  of  wood,  are  well  built 
and  handsome.  The  streets  are  partially  paved  and 
flagged,  but  neither  lighted  nor  watched.  It  is  connected 
with  Salisbury,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge,  about  1  m.  long,  cartly  supported  on  wooden 
piers,  and  partfy  suspendea  by  chains.  The  harbour  is 
secure,  and  has  usually  about  2  fathoms  water  at  low 
ebb ;  but  it  is  difBcuit  of  entrance,  from  a  bar  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  impassable  during  E.  gales. 
(Blunt' I  American  Coast-Pilot.) 

A  breakwater  was  a  few  years  since  constructed  within 
the  river,  about  2  m.  from  its  niouth,  at  an  expense  of 
200,000  dollars,  for  the  double  purpose  of  shutting  the 
Merrimack  out  from  a  swampy  bay  S.  of  the  town,  and 
enabling  it  to  clear  away  the  bar ;  but  in  these  objects  it 
appears  to  have  signally  failed.  Newbury-Port  has 
several  considerable  cotton,  cloth,  and  yarn  factories,  nu- 
mernus  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  hats, 
cordage,  Morocco  leather,  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.  In 
183)*.  ig  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,744  tons, 
were  built  here.  This.town  had  formerly  a  large  share 
of  the  W.  India  trade  ;  a{  present  it  imports  a  good  deal 
of  raw  cotton,  for  its  own  manufactures  and  those  of 
Lowell ;  and  its  inhabs.  are  actively  engaged  in  the  end 
and  mackarel  fisheries  and  a  brisK  coasting  trade.  In 
1838,  there  belonged  to  the  port  and  district  3(l,4.^7  tons 
shipping.  (<lfflcial  Reports  1  Murray's  Encyc.tifGeog.i 
Encycl.  Americana  t  Priv.  Inform.) 

NEWCA8TLE-UPON-TYNK,  a  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.,  and  river-port  of  England,  locally  situated  in 
Castle-ward,  co.  Northumberland,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  but  it  is  also  a  co.  by  itself,  and  is  celebrated  as 
the  principal  British  port  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tyno,  about  OJ  m.  from  its  mouth,  M  m. 
¥..  Carlisle,  and  244  m.  N.  by  W.  London:  lat.  fA°  M' 
30"  N  ,  long.  1°  37'  30"  W.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which 
Includes,  with  the  town  and  Co.,  the  five  townships  of 
Ilyker,  lleaton,  Jesmund,  Westgate,  and  Klawick,  U,I3U 
acres.  Pop,,  in  IN31,  53,613,  but  at  present  (1841)  pro- 
bably 6.'i,000.  The  town,  (which  was  formerly  furtilied, 
and  still  has  a  square  Nrrman  castle,  with  two  ancient 
gates,)  and  a  few  remai'.s  of  the  old  town  wall,  occupies 
the  bottom  and  sides  r,  an  acclivity  rising  soinewliat  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river;  and  tiiough  a  few  years  ba(  k  it 
was  very  irregularly  ii  Id  nut,  and  consisted,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  narrow ,  circuitous,  and  ill-built  lanes,  it 
has  been  so  improved  within  tiie  last  20  years,  (princi|ially 
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NEWCASTLE 

through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Grainger,  a  native  of  the 
town,)  that  It  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of 
England.  These  Improvements  have  cost  nearly  a  mil- 
lion sterling ;  and  Include  a  great  number  of  new  streets 
and  terraces,  a  handsome  square,  a  market  (the  largest 
In  Bngland),  a  central  exchange,  theatre,  dinpensary, 
music-hall,  lecture-room,  two  chapels,  two  auction  marts, 
&c. 

Oeneral  dencriplion.  — Orey  Street,  so  vailed  in  honour 
of  Karl  Grey,  the  largest  of  Mr.  Grainger's  new  streets, 
has  now  become  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town  : 
It  ascends  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  forms  a  continuation  of 
Dean  Street  and  the  Side,  which  last  reaches  nearly  to 
the  river.  Grey  Street  Is  nearly  4  m.  In  length,  by  80  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  Is  lined  with  substantial  stone  houses,  which, 
in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  may  vie  with  Regent 
Street,  in  London  :  the  eflvct  is  heightened,  also,  by  the 
curvilinear  direction  of  the  street.    At  the  top  of  Grey 
Street,  where  it  Joins  Blackett  Street,  one  of  Grainger's 
earlier  and  less  ambitious  works,  stands  the  column  de- 
dicated to  Earl  Grey,  I3G  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  that  nobleman,  by  Haliey.    Grainger 
Street,  another  fine  avenue,  300  yards  in  length,  and 
&i  n.  wide,  is  on  a  similar  design  with  Grey  Street ; 
and  at  their  Junction  with  Market  Street  Is  a  large  trian- 
gular space,  on  which  has  been  erected  the  central  ex- 
change, a  building  having  three  uniform  fronts.  In  the 
Corinthian  style,  with  circular  corners,  faced  with  co- 
lumns of  the  same  order,  and  supporting  light  domes, 
after  those  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.    The  out- 
side is  formed  Into  handsome  shops  and  ware-rooms, 
enclosing  the  exchange,  which  has  tour  large  entrances, 
and  Is  altogether  lighted  from  above :  the  roof  is  inge- 
niously constructed,  resting  on  the  external  walls,  and 
Inwardly  on  a  circular  entablature,  supported  by  14  Ionic 
columns,   enclosing  a  platform,  within  which   is   the 
news  room,  the  outer  space  being  open,  and  used  for 
the  promenades  and  rendetvous  of  the  merchants.    Ad- 
joining the  exchange  Is  a  handsome  colfce-room.    The 
establishment  is  supported  by  1,600  subscribers,  and  Is 
managed  by  a  committee ;  but  the  property  belongs  to 
Mr.  Grainger.     The  proprietor  oflhred  It  as  a  free  gilt 
to  tho  corporation  for  a  corn-market,  but  that  body 
thought  fit  to  decline  it :  the  principal  commercial  bu- 
siness is  transacted  at  the  old  exchange  on  the  Sandhill. 
Clayton,  Nelson,  Nun,  and  Shakespeare  Streets  are  the 
other  principal  thoroughfares  in  Mr.  Grainger's  splendid 
Improvements;  and  besides  these,  KIdon  Square,  N.  of 
Blackett  Street,  Westgate,  Percy,  and  Northumberland 
Streets,  deserve  notice.    The  N,  suburbs  are  open  ;  and, 
being  removed  from  the  bustle  of  town,  are  occupied  by 
houses  suited  to  the  wealthier  inliabltants,  who  have  ex- 
tended their  residences  into  Jesmond  township,  forming 
a  succession  of  terraces  ;  and  further  north  Is  a  group  of 
new  buildings,  called  Brandling  Place.     On  Kye-hill, 
also,  W.  of  Newcastle,  terraces  and  villas  are  in  course  of 
formation ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  on  the  road  to  N . 
Shields :  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  town  is  extending 
itself  in  every  direction,  with  marked  improvements  in  ar- 
chitectural taste.    In  Sandgate,  however,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  Newcastle,  which  extend  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
Tyne  for  nearly  2  m.,  there  are  many  narrow,  inconve- 
nient, and  dirty  streets,  lined  with  manufactories,  ware- 
houses,  &c. ;  and  comprising,  also,  many  lanes  and  alleys, 
as  Hllliy,  close,  and  unwholesome  as  the  very  worst  of 
those  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester :  indeed,  "  the  mind 
cannot  picture  a  state  of  greater  destitution  and  misery 
than  what  appear  in  many  of  these  houses  ;  and  in  Sand- 
gate,  M.  of  the  town,  the  condition  of  the  people  seems 
not  much  belter."    (Hep.  to  British  Association,  1838.) 
The  communication  with  the  bor.  of  (Jateshead  (which 
see),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  is  maintained  by  means 
of  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  nine  elliptical  arches  ;  but 
it  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  this  by  another  so  lofty 
as  to  admit  underneath  the  free  passage  of  colliers  and 
other  masted  vessels. 

Corporation  and  Commercial  Buildinqs,    S/c The 

guililhall,  which  comprises  also  the  cxcnange  and  the 
court  belonging  to  the  incor|>nrated  society  of  hoast- 
men  or  coal-Htters  (chartered  In  ItiOO),  is  a  large  liuihl- 
inK  un  Sandhill,  much  enlarged  and  altered  at  diflTerent 
pcrlmls,  but  of  the  most  heterogeneous  architecture, 
though  at  the  same  time  pretty  well  adapted  fur  busi- 
:icss :  the  rooms  contain  some  valuable  portraits  of  public 
characters.  On  the  quay,  a  fine  open  space  faced  with 
stone,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kiiiguum.  Is  the  cus- 
tnm-house,  lately  faced  with  stone  from  a  design  by 
Smirke.  The  Moot-hall,  or  assize  court-house  for  the 
CO.  of  NorthumlM'rIand,  is  within  tlie  prceincts  of  the  old 
Norman  castle,  and  consists  of  a  Grecian  building,  de- 
sli^ncd  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  faced 
on  two  sides  by  Doric  porticoes :  the  Interior  Is  well  ar- 
ranged fur  the  business  both  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  The  town-gaol,  In  Carllol  Square,  Is  a  strong 
and  rather  unatlractive  building,  erected  In  1827,  on  the 
|ianopticnn  principle,  at  a  cost  of  47,nOU<. :  but  it  is  re- 
ported, that  both  the  site  and  construction  arc  bad ;  soll- 
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tary  confinement  If  Impossible,  and  a  better  prison  might 
have  been  built  at  little  more  than  half  the  expense.  It 
comprises  about  f>0 cells,  and  the  same  number  of  rooms  t 
the  average  number  of  iiifioners,  not  Including  debtors, 
amounts  to  about  80,  and  the  daily  cost  of  each  prisoner 
may  average  about  li.  'id.  The  'J'rinlty-house,  in  Trinity- 
chare,  Quay-side,  is  an  incorporated  Institution  of  great 
antiquity,  intended  not  only  to  Improve  the  navigation  ot 
the  river  by  the  appointment  of  licensed  ,.)lnta,  but  to 
provide  subsistence  for  poor  and  decayed  brctiircn, 
their  widows  and  children :  It  supports  at  present 
about  27  In-pensloijiri,  at  28s.  per  mniitii  ;  81  masters 
or  their  widows,  out-|»  doners,  at  8/.  ■  yesr  i  and  37 
seamen  or  their  widows,  at  HI-  a  year.  The  Arcade, 
in  Pilgrim  Street,  one  of  Grainger's  erections,  though 
perhaps  the  least  distinguished  III  point  of  taste,  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  pile  of  building,  with  a  Corinthian 
frontage  94  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  high.  I'lie  N.  of  Kngland* 
joint-stock  bank,  and  tho  savings'  bank,  occupy  the  tVont 
rooms ;  and  in  other  parts  are  the  post,  stamp,  and  ex- 
cise offices,  with  auction-rooms,  shops,  and  chambers  for 
lawyers,  engineers,  &c.  It  was  opened  in  1832,  and  cost 
40,000/.  The  barracks,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town, 
comprise  an  extensive  range  of  building  inclosed  within 
a  stone  wall,  and  accommodate  nearly  1.0(10  troops. 

Jlfa>-A;r/s.—  The  Com  Exchange,  recently  built,  seemi 
to  be  suinciently  capacious  and  convenient,  as  is  the 
Fish  Market.  A  large  butcher-market  was  built  In 
1808 ;  but  it  has  been  removed :  and  the  only  great 
market  now  existing  In  Newcastle  Is  that  constructed 
by  Grainger,  the  largest  in  England,  318  ft.  in  length, 
and  comprhinR  an  area  of  9,0.'W  sq.  yards,  exceeding 
that  of  St.  John's  in  Liverpool  by  2,650  sq.  yards:  it 
has  14  entrances,  and  is  lined  with  243  shops,  besides 
stalls. 

Literary,  Scientific  Instilutioni,  &c.  — The  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution  (founded  in  1793,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Kev.  W.  Turner,  a  celebrated  dis- 
senting minister  of  Newcastle,)  occupies  a  building  of 
Doric  architecture  In  Westgate  Street ;  and  adjoining  the 
library  are  the  meeting-rooms  and  museums  of  the  Na- 
tural History  and  .Antiquarian  Societies  of  Newcastle. 
A  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  institution  has  an 
establishment  In  Blackett  Street.  A  new  Music-hall, 
beneath  which  is  a  large  public  Lecture  Hoom,  has  lieen 
built  i>y  Mr.  Grainger,  in  Nelson  Street.  The  old  Music 
Hull  is  now  entered  from  Grey  Street,  and  Is  occupied  at 
an  auction  mart.    The  Newcastle  Institution,  for  the 

Eromotion  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Blackett  Street,  a  handsome 
uilding  with  a  Corinthian  front,  comprises  a  saloon  and 
octagon  gallery  well  lighted  from  the  top :  the  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  a  joint-stock  company,  and  the  an- 
nual exhibition  is  in  June.  Newcastle  has  6  public  lU 
brarieg,  and  5  weekly  newspapers.  A  club,  conducted 
in  tlie  modern  style,  called  the  Northern  Counties' 
Club,  has  among  its  members  the  most  distinguished 
nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  England.  'The 
principal  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  in 
Grey  Street ;  the  assembly-rooms.  In  Westgate  Street ; 
behind  which  is  the  racket  court,  the  riding- school 
In  the  public  walk  called  the  Forth,  and  the  baths 
at  the  N.  end  of  Northumberland  Street.  The  theatre, 
built  by  Grainger  in  1835,  Irom  designs  by  Mr.  Green, 
an  architect  of  Newcastle,  instead  of  an  older  one  that 
lie  had  purchased  and  pulled  down,  has  a  front  in 
Grey  Street  120  feet  in  length,  with  a  portico  of  6 
Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  rich  pediment :  its 
Interior  shape  Is  that  of  a  flattened  horse-shoe;  and  in 
point  of  size  It  is  surpassed  by  few  or  no  English 
theatres,  except  the  Opera-house,  and  the  patent  the- 
atres of  the  metropolis.  Haces  are  held  in  June  on  the 
Moor,  about  1}  m-  N.  the  town  ;  and  a  good  stand  has 
been  erected  fur  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 

Churches,  SjC.  —  Newcastle  has  4  par.  churches,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  St.  Andrew's,  a  Norman  building, 
at  the  top  of  Newgate  Street.  By  far  the  finest,  liow- 
ever,  is  St.  Nicholas  (now  the  parent  church)  a  cru- 
ciform structure  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with 
a  choir  and  nave  220  feet  in  length,  and  74  feet  in 
width,  the  choir  only  being  enclosed  for  service ;  a 
painted  E.  window,  and  a  magnificent  altar-piece  of  the 
Last  Supper,  decorate  the  interior  ;  and  at  the  W.  end  is 
a  tower  in  tho  early  perpendicular  style,  surmounted  by 
a  crocketted  steeple  resting  on  four  flying  buttresses,  the 
whole  being  201  ft.  In  height.  This  steeple  Is  said,  by 
Mr.  Hickman,  "  to  be  as  fine  a  composition  as  any  of 
its  date,  and  the  lightness  and  boldness  of  the  upper 
part  can  hardly  be  exceeded."  St.Giics's  in  Edinburgh, 
the  College  Tower  in  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Dunstan  s  in 
the  E.  of  London,  are  imitations  of  this  steeple,  but 
they  all  fall  far  short  of  the  original.  A  very  good  library, 
though  chiefly  of  old  or  theological  books,  is  attached  to 
this  church :  the  rules  of  admission  are  very  liberal ;  and 
it  is.  in  fact,  open  to  the  public  free  of  cliargc.  All 
Saints'  Is  a  modern  Grecian  building,  with  an  elegant 
spire  202  feet  in  height;  the  interior  Is  cf  an  ellip- 
tical shape,  and  riclily  fitted  up  with  solid  maho- 
Cc  4 
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ganjr.  St.  John'a,  in  Weitgate,  ii  a  crucifonn  church, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  having  a  iquare  embattlrd 
tower  at  Ita  W.  end.  The  chapeli  of  ease  are,  St. 
Anne'i,  on  the  New  Road ;  and  another  at  Barras-bridge, 
called  St.  Thoroai',  in  the  early  Engliili  style,  and  aur- 
mouuted  by  a  light  tower  140  ft.  high.  An  endowed 
charity  achool  is  attached  to  each  of  the  churches, 
and  a  6fth  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne.  The  dia- 
lentera  here  are  numeroua,  and  moat  respectable ;  out  of 
30  ptacea  of  worahip,  24  belong  to  diflercnt  classes  of 
Methodista,  and  other  dissenters,  including  It.  Catholics, 
members  of  the  Churcli  of  Soatlaiid,  and  the  .Society  of 
Friends.  Few  of  these,  liowever,  hare  any  claim  to 
notice  IVom  tlioir  architectural  lie.-iiily.  Within  the  Irar. 
arc  numeroua  Sunday  schonU,  ftirnUhing  religious  in- 
struction to  upwards  of  A.OOO  children  of  both  sexes. 
Two  public  cemeteries  have  been  formed  of  late  years  in 
>  the  auburba. 

Schools  and  Benevolent  EiUtblithmenti.  —  The  Royal 

frammar  school  of  Newcastle  was  founded  by  Tbomaa 
lorsley,  in  Lt^S.  Among  ita  pupils  have  been  tlio  late 
lords  Eldon,  Stnwell,  and  Cnllingwood,  the  poet  Akcn- 
aide,  and  several  other  dislinKuished  characters  :  Dawea, 
author  of  the  Mitcellanfa  Critica,  was  one  of  ita  masters. 
A  Lancastrian  achool,  known  as  the  "  Jubilee-Bchool," 
founded  In  I80U,  has  a  handaome  school-house,  with 
a  large  library,  and  is  liberally  supported  by  aubscrip- 
tinn.  A  aecond  Jubilee-school  was  founded,  to  com- 
memorate the  .V)th  year  of  the  prelacy  of  the  late 
Dr.  Sliute  Harrington :  it  is  on  the  national  plan,  and 
supported  cliiefly  by  the  clergy  and  lay  members  of  the 
Established  Cliurcli.  There  are  several  other  endowed 
and  subscription  schools,  including  two  infant  schools. 
According  to  a  report  made  to  the  Uritish  Association, 
the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  of  some 
kind  or  other,  in  IH.1H,  amounted  to  8,231),  or  to  about  Jil^ 
per  cent,  of  the  pop.  between  the  agea  of  6  and  \f). 
The  principal  benevolent  inatitutions  are,  the  infir- 
mary, which  haa  accomni<Klati<m  fur  HOO  in-patienta; 
adiipensary;  two  blind  asylums:  a  small  lying-iii  hos- 
pital:  asylum  for  piHir  keclnion  ;  Jcsus's  hospital 


mendicity  society  ;  donii'stlc  guardian 
and  several  ranges  ol^  aimslioutes ;  besides 


»■  ■  iftBj luiii  lui  |Mnfi  ivt-i'iiii^'ii  \  .fv'BUB  ■  iiuBiiivrti,  for  de- 
cayed freemen ; 
inatitutlon         ~ 

which,  there  are  several  minor  charities  and  religious 
aaaociationa.  Newcastle  liaa  alao  a  large  union-work- 
houae :  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  bor. 
In  I8^J  amounted  to  13,.1'i.W. 

Cual  Trade.  —  The  importance.  If  not  existence,  of 
Newcastle  is  owing  to  its  convenient  situation  as  a  place 
of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  ita  neighbourhood. 
The  pita  lie  on  each  side  the  Tyne,  from  within  2  m.  of 
ita  mouth  to  10  oi  IH  m.  up  the  river ;  and  it  appeara 
from  the  evidence  lieforo  tlie  committee  of  the  11.  of 
I.>orda  on  the  coal-trade,  that,  in  Ig'M,  there  were  23 
working  co'lieries  on  the  N.  side,  and  IN  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Tyne.  .Several  more  have  since  lieen  o|ienLHl,  and  at 
present  upwards  of  Ml  pits  are  at  work  in  the  nrighboiir- 
nood  of  Newrastie,  some  within  i  mile  of  the  river,  but 
others  more  than  H  m.  distant.  The  coals  are  conveyed 
from  the  pita  to  the  stall  s  in  wno<len  or  last-iron  waggons, 
brought  along  railways  generally  by  means  ofsuccessive  in- 
clined planes  or  Iwumotive  engines.  From  such  slaitiia  (or 
coal-shipping  wharfs)  as  are  auove  Newcastle  llridge,  the 
coal  is  conveyed  in  keels  (each  capable  of  holding  H  ihai- 
ders  or  VI  Ions)  to  Walisend,  Jarruw,  or  Shield*,  where 
it  is  delivered  on  lioard  the  ship<;  .ind  the  strength,  as 
well  as  activity  of  the  Tyne  keelmen.  Is  proverbial  in 
tbo  N.  of  Kngland.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  formation  of  the  BrandlinH  Juncticm,  and  other  rail, 
ways,  to  N.  Mhields,  has  raiistfd  a  diniinutlij'i  if  the  keel 
navigation.  Tlie  roal  shipped  at  Newcastle  is  seiU  not 
onlv  to  the  port  of  Kiindiin,  but  furnishes  a  large  piirtiim 
of  the  supply  for  the  K.  and  S.  cos.  of  Kngland,  and  n  ciiii- 
aiderHblcM|iiunllty  is  ex|Hirlrl,i  nlefly  to  France,  Holland, 
and  DiTiinark.  as  hUI  lie  seen  f.iini  the  folliiKing  returns 
ofi'iiai.  I'liltn,  and  cinders,  siiipped  at  the  jiurt  ul  New- 
castle In  |it3H  and  IKl'J :  — 


la.iv 


l.4nultia. 


i'Mli^r  ri»r,i 
iht'l'.  KliiKil 


J 


t'<.rtl(fti 
I'Wta. 


r..«. 
i,t«-.M< 
M'li.s.Wi 


f.NM. 


4:.t,l7» 


Owing  to  the  cirrnmstanre  of  mo»t  of  the  vessels  en- 
gaged In  (he  rnal. trade  with  l.oiiddii  and  other  llrlllili 
poits  iH'iiingiiig  to  Newcastle,  her  ri'iilstered  tonnage  Is 
very  nearly  njiiai  tn  that  of  l.ln'r|n«il,  hnvhig  anioniilrd. 
on  (he  rith  nf  Jim.,  IMI,  to  l,.VI(l  ships,  of  llie  aggrigatc 
burden  of  Viil.fKKi  tons,  innnned  by  V\,r**t  seaini'ii. 

'I'he  prlnrlpal  exiHirls  of  Ne»(««llc,  lie«tiliTi  co.il.  roin- 

firise  pig  and  slii-et  lend  (from  <i.(i<Ki  to  7,0(10  inns  of  Die 
nrnier,  anil  alinve  '^.OiKI  tons  of  llif  intti-r)  Irom  Die 
mines  of  Slaiihnpe,  gln«s.  and  oth'-r  goo<l«  iii»niir,irHiri'il 
in  li>e  town.  Iiains,  grluUitoiiii  from  (i.iliOicnd-frll,  Ac. 


Tho  groaa  cuatoma'  revenue  of  the  port  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  44a,96W. 

The  aalmon-fiahery  of  the  Tyne  (once  much  celc. 
brated)  haa  greatly  declined.  About  00  ateam-boata 
belong  to  Newcastle,  chiefly  em|iloycd  in  towing  ahipa 
up  and  down  the  river,  or  plying  lor  passengers  to  and 
from  Shields.  Other  and  larger  ateam-packeta  ply  be- 
tween Newcaatle  and  Stockton,  Hull  and  Leith  ;  and 
ateamera  of  atiil  greater  size  ply  to  and  from  London 
weekly,  or  even  more  frequently,  during  the  aummer 
montha.  The  Tyne  ia  navigable,  from  ita  mouth  up  to 
Newcastle  bridge,  for  vcsaela  of  250  tona,  ihough  in  some 
intermediate  piacea  the  depth,  even  In  the  middle  of  the 
atream,  doea  not  exceed  4  it.  at  ebb  tide.  Dredging  ma- 
chines, however,  have  been  in  use  witiiin  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  navigation  is  said  to  have  been  much  im- 
proved, thougli  the  bar  at  the  mouth  must  aiwaya  prove 
a  great  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  large  ahipa.  It  is 
high  water  at  Newcastle  about  an  hour  later  than  at 
Tynemouth-bar,  the  average  rise  of  spring-tides  being 

I I  il.  7  in.,  and  that  of  neaps  7  ft.  2  inches. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  bottlea  and 

window  glass,  mostly  carried  on  in  the  townsliip  of 
Dyker,  of  mill-work,  steam-engines,  &c.,  and  of  leather 
and  soap,  of  which  last  article  2,.532,2.')7  lbs,  were  made 
In  IH39.  Ship  and  boat  building,  rope  and  sail-making 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands ;  besides  which 
there  are  several  malthousea,  breweries,  iron  foundries, 
lead  mills,  and  chemical  works.  The  gross  excise  duty 
collected  at  Newcastle  amounted,  in  183U,  to  3I8,33U.  It 
lias  a  branch  of  the  ISank  of  Kngland,  with  the  North  of 
iMigland  Joint-st(K.-k  Hanking  (Company,  Newcastle-unon- 
Tyne  Joint-stock  Hanking  Cnmpam',  Northumberland 
and  the  Durham  District  Uii'iking  Cfompany,  Newcastle 
Commercial  Banking  Company,  a  private  bank,  and  a 
Saving's  bank.  The  internal  communication  is  main- 
tained not  only  by  the  coal-pit  railways  already  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  (Carlisle  and  Newcastle  railroad  (fil 
m.  in  length,  opened  in  1839).  Tlie  Brandling  Junction 
railway  connects  tlie  last-mentioned  r.iilway  with  tiie 
towns  of  S.  Nhicldi-  ^md  Sunderland  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Tyne;  on  tho  N.  side  of  which  is  the  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields  railway.  It  is  probable,  also,  tliat  New- 
castle will  so<in  be  connected  with  the  metrniiolis  by 
the  Great  N.  of  England  railway,  whicii  is  already  (1841) 
open  ai  far  as  DHrilngton. 

Newcaatle  was  constituted  a  bor.  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  has  receivi-d  3fi  charters  from  subsetpieiit 
monarrhs.  It  Is  divided  by  the  Mun.  Iteforni  Act  into  7 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  13  otiier  aiclermi-n 
and  t2('nunsellors,and  has  aonmmission  ofthe  peace  under 
a  recorder.  Corp.  rev.  in  I8;t!»,  68,47V.,  ihlelly  derived 
from  balliut-dues,  tolls,  and  rents.  The  assises  and  Kpi- 
phany  quarter-sessions  for  the  co.  of  Northumberland  are 
held  in  the  Moot  hail,  besides  which  tliero  is  a  mayor's 
court  and  sherlflF 'a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  a  court  of  consrlcnre  fur  debts  uiidir 
40».,  and  a  court  of  conservancy  for  the  river.  Tlie 
town  is  well-paved,  lighted,  anil  cleaned  by  the  iiir- 
poration,  and  there  ia  an  ellicient  police.  Newcaslle 
lias  sentlmems.  to  tlie  II.  of  C.  since  'i7  Kdward  I., 
till'  election  being  vesteil,  down  to  the  Keform  Art,  In 
the  friw  burgesses,  both  resident  and  non.resiilenl. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlargiMl  by  the  Hniinilary 
Art,  so  as  to  include,  with  the  old  borough,  the  town, 
ships  of  Jesmond,  lleaton,  Byker,  Kiswirii  and  West- 
gale  ,  ;ind  In  IK3'.I  40  it  had  4,.\10  reg.  electors.  It  is 
one  oi  tlie  polling-places  at  elections  l^or  tiie  co.  Mar- 
kets extri'inely  well  suppliiHl,  espeilHliy  with  rorii,  oi< 
Tuesday  and  .Saturday  :  fairs  for  woollen  rioili.  Iianl- 
ware,  lentiier,  horses,  and  rattle,  Aug.  12.  and  Oct.  '/.I., 
each  lasting  !l  days. 

'I'iie  wail  of  Adrian  passes  thriiiigii  the  town,  whli  li 

la   proved,  by  the  numerons  antlqiiitli's  dliii'overeil   In 

il,  to  have  Imm'Ii  the  site  of  a  llonmii  Klatlon  ;  lint  tlii'ii' 

is  no  proiii,  liioiigh  a  strong  pn'siinipllfin,   that  It  was 

tiie  I'oiu  (Km,  mentioned  In  tlie    "Nolitia."      lleloic 

the    Coiiqnest    It    was    c'dled    Monkchester,    from    in 

niiineroiis    monastic' institutions    (of  wlilcli    there  arc 

still    rather  extensive   remains),    and  also   friini    IhIiik 

the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  iiolv  well  of  Jesus'  inniint 

(now  nirru|it<d  Into  Jisiiionii)    '  A   fortress   was  liiiilt 

hereby  llolirrt,  cidrst   son  of  William  (he  t'onipu'ror ; 

I  and  It  riM  eiveii  tiie  name  of  .V,i/i  «»//,■,  prolialily,  to  ili«- 

i  tingiiiOi  II  I'roin  sonic  more  aiiilciit  tinllilliig      In  Vm 

I  the  walls  on  the  I'.,  nldc  uitc  rclnilll,  and  in  the  rci)in  of 

Kdward   III.   the  town  was  iiiKurccssfiilly  allackril  h) 

>  David  llriice.     Newcastle,  at  tills  early  pcrloil,  liail  lic- 

ciiine  one  of  till'  largest  commercial  potts  of  the  kinu- 

doin.     It  Is  iiirliMis,  liowcvcr.  that  llie  llrst  aiilhorllalc  c 

,  mention  of  co.il  oniiri  In  a  charier  by  Henry  III  ,  aiilli"i- 

I  Isliig  the  liiirKcsjes  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  that  inliiir.il 

III  I'JHI,  tlie  town  had  aconslilcrable  trade  In  coal,  vlilili 
siHiii  aHcr  began  to  Ih<  imported  into  London;  ami  In 
l.'tv'i  coals  were  exported  to  lorelKii  coiinttlej.  '\'\u- 
town  fiiriil«heil.  In  IIIIH.   17  ships  and  .111  mariner"  r.ir 

I  the  siege  of  Calais,  n  (Crater  force  tlion  any  port  N.  ol  Ihc 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE. 

Tbamei,  except  Yarmouth.  It  continued  steadily  to 
increase  in  commercial  importance  and  mining  industry 
till  lUSfS,  when  it  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  car- 
ried olT  6,000  of  its  inhabs.  In  the  parliamentary  wars  it 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  With  respect 
to  the  progress  of  its  coal-trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1703  the  masters  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle 
reported  to  the  H.  of  C.  that  600  ships,  each  carrying 
80  Newcastle  chalders,  and  navigated  by  ^..MX)  men  and 
boys,  were  required  for  the  supply  of  other  ports;  and  in 
1772,  4.50  keels  were  employed  on  the  I'yne,  the  quantity 
shipped  amounting  to  351,800  Newcastle  clialderi.  The 
trade  has  thenco  been  steadily  increasing,  and  with 
greater  rapidity  since  the  introduction  of  gas.  Lately, 
however,  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution,  owing  to 
the  opening  of  extensive  pits  in  S.  Durham,  whence 
lar^e  supplies  of  eoal  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  Hartlepool 
and  MlildlesboroUHh.  (Pari.  Paperi ;  Penny  Ma/;.,  art. 
Iiiiprovcinenli  </ Newcastle  ;  Scott's  Railway  Companion, 
&c. ) 

NEVVCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,  or  LYME,  a  pari, 
and  niun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  eo, 
StalTord,  N.  dlv.  hund.  I'irehlll,  l.-im.  N.N.W.  .Stafford, 
and  13.')  in.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  lior.,  In  IH3I, 
H,l!l'i.  The  town,  which  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  con- 
sists of  two  nearly  parallel  streets,  entered  from  the 
London  road,  and  crossed  by  several  others  of  an  inferior 
description.  It  Is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  (hough 
chiefly  consisting  of  old  houses :  in  the  High  Street  is 
a  large  open  market-place.  The  guildhall,  a  respectable. 
louking  building,  has  good  accnmmndatlon  for  the  niti- 
nlclpul  and  magisterial  business.  Tlierc  are  two  churches, 
one  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Its  square  tower, 
was  rehiiilt  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  :  the  other, 
a  distilct  church,  has  recently  been  erected,  the  expense 
being  defrayal  chieHy  by  a  grant  of  4,4(KV.,  from  the 
p.arl.  commissioners,  but  partly,  also,  by  private  suli- 
serlptlcin.  A  handsome  Kom.  Catli.  chapel  was  built 
in  11*34  ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  lor  Wcsleyan 
and  other  Methmiiste,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Six  Sunday-schools  are  attended 
by  iipw.uds  of  l,.'i(HI  children  ;  liesidc^s  wliicli,  a  national, 
I.'ineastriaii,  infant,  and  fimr  subscription  schools  furnish 
d.iily  iiistriietion  to  about  8(W  boys  and  girls.  Newcastle- 
nnder-Lyne  has,  also,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
IIKI'J.  and  in  trust  of  the  corporation.  The  master's 
salary  amounts  to  K)/.  a  year  ;  but  tlioiiRli  the  sons  of 
freemen  may  receive  gratuitous  classical  instriirtion,  the 
iciiool  Is  not  much  resorted  to  by  the  Inhabs.  of  the  town, 
anil  is  seldom  attendiMl  liy  more  tlian  I 'i  boys.  (,Vh». 
Ciirri.  Hep.)  Almshouses  for  !20  aged  wninon  were esta. 
hlUhed  here  in  ll>37,  by  the  Karl  of  Albemarle ;  and  the 
town  lias  several  benevolent  Institutions,  ibesides  llible, 
tract,  and  missionary  associations,  &c.  A  literary  and 
si'ieiitlllc  institution  was  founded  in  18,1(>,  a  publa-  li- 
brary has  2,000  vols.,  and  there  is  a  small  tlieatre,  little 
pitronlsiMl. 

"  I'lie  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  chief  business  carried 
on  at  Newcastle,  though  tlierc  are  three  or  four  silk-mills 
and  one  eoltun-irlll  at  work."  These  mills,  however,  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Iteport  of  the  I'aetory  Inspectors  for 
|m3h.  "  The  town,  a  few  yean  ago,  was  in  some  measure 
ri'Kariled  as  the  cap.  of  the  |Mittcry  district,  which  IneUules 
tevi'ral  towns  equal  or  even  superior  in  pop.  and  Inipnrt- 
aiKc  to  Newcastle  itself.  Latterly,  however,  this  con- 
niMtloii  has  been  broken,  and  the  town  lias  suffered  much 
ill  ciiiiscqiicnce.  Trade  has  Imhmi  very  languid  till  within 
till'  la«t  year  or  two,  when  it  somewhat  revl«ed  ;  and  at 
pri  sent  the  lalionrlng  classes  are  In  full  employment." 
(Mint.  lUiitiul.  Ui-p.) 

Newcastle  has  more  recently  snitaliied  a  serious  dl- 
nilniilloii  of  Its  tralllc,  from  the  removal  of  the  great  line 
of  I'liniiiiiiiilcatloii  betwein  London,  Manchester,  Kc, 
to  (lir  (iraiid  Jniictlon  Hallway,  ulilcii  I'.isses  upwards  of 
fiiii.  \V.  of  the  town.  There  Is  goiMl  riisiin,  however,  to 
lii'lii'M'  that,  on  the  cinnpletion  of  the  llirnilngliani  and 
Maiii'lii'Hicr,  the  (Jlieslcr  anil  Crew  railways,  which  are 
liiti'iKleil  to  mil  close  l>y  i',  the  losses  ircusioned  tiy  the 
opi'iiiiig  of  the  former  will  1h'  more  than  compensiUetl. 
Iriiii-works  niiil  collieries  arc  seated  in  the  neiglibour- 
lioiiil,  anil  there  are  considerable  tanneries  and  nmlt- 
hiiiiM's.  with  a  paper-inlll  einployi'd  In  making  tisane 
ii.ipir  for  the  potlerles.  The  town  is  connected  liy  a 
■iranch  cuial  with  the  tiranii  Trunk  navigation,  anil  has 
iHvvt*  h\  a  similar  line  of  comniiinication  to  the  coal- 
liclil  of  N.  Slall'oril.  A  braiieli  of  the  Manchester  and 
I  turpool  DMrlil  Itaiikliig  t'oinpany,  and  a  iirlvnle 
liiiik,  are  islalilislied  here,  anil  there  Is  a  savings  bank. 
Miirki'ls  on  iMonilay  and  Saturday :  fi  yearly  cattle 
iii.irkets. 

Newraslle-imdcr-T.yne.  which  received  its  first  charter 
in  the  I'.i  II  iiry  111.  was  dlviih-d  by  the  Mnnlclpal 
lli'fnriii  Act  into  2  wants,  and  placed  inidrr  a  mayor  and 
Anther  aldermen,  wllh  H  counselliirs  ;  It  has  alsoa  coiii- 
mlsslim  of  the  pe  ice.  under  a  rc-onlcr.  The  iMir.  has 
riliirniil  j  ineins.  to  the  II.  of  «'  from  'tl  I'llward  111., 
(he  rlKht  of  voting  (lowii  to  the  Iteform  Act  iHliig  hi  the 
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resident  Oeemen  (by  gift,  birth,  and  lerritude).  The 
Boundarr  Act  added  to  the  old  bor.  a  imail  extra- 
parochial  part  of  the  Penkhull-township :  reg.  electors, 
In  1839-40, 1,031.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  poUlog-placei  for 
the  N.  div.  of  co.  of  StalTord. 

The  distinguishing  name  of  Newcastle  {under  Lyme, 
or  I.yne)  Is  of  doubtful  origin  ;  but  the  best  authorities 
refer  it  to  the  fact  of  its  standing  liear  the  woodlands, 
which  formed  a  lime  (limit)  or  separating  line  between 
the  CO.  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the  rest  of  England. 
Ashton.undcr.Lyne,Whitmore-under.Lyne,  and  Audlcm, 
or  Old  Lyme,  admit  of  similar  explanations.  It  gives 
the  title  of  duko  to  the  Pelham-Clinton  family.  {Pari. 
Rep..  4rc.) 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
N.E.  portion  of  the  United  Slates,  or  to  the  territory  in- 
cluding the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chussetts,  Maine,  Itliode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  island  of  N.  America, 
near  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  ofT  the  E.  coast  of 
Labrador,  from  whicli   it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Bellcisle,  between  lat.  4<i°  .lO'  and  h\°  40'  N., 
and  long.  52°  15'  and  .'i9'^  10'  W.     Greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  aw  in. ;  average  breadth,  130  ni.     Area,  67,000 
sq.  m.     Fixed  pop.,  in  IKMi,  ^0,'Jf>^,  exclusive  of  those 
who  visit  the  dlil'ercnt  stations  during  the  fishing  season. 
It  may  l>e  generally  described  as  of  a  triangular  form, 
but  is  broken  and  indented  with  broad  and  deep  bays, 
harbours,  coves,  rivers,  and  lagoons,  which,  besides  nu- 
merous capes  and  projecting  points  of  land,  form  two 
peninsulas,  on  one  of  which,  called  Avalon,  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  island,  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Avalon. 
Its  surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  the 
sea  far  from  prepossessing.     'J'lie  Interior,  which,  till 
within  tlie  last  ten  years,  was  almost  unknown,  is  much 
broken  with   water;   and  lakes,  marshi's,  and  scrubby 
trees,  form  its  general  character.     The  only  large  and 
navigable  streams  are  the  Huinber  and  that  called  the 
Hivcr  of  Exploits.     Its  prevalent  geological  constitution 
is  of  granite,  on  which  are  superimposed  in  some  parts 
porphyry,  quartz,    gneiss,    mica,    and   clay-slate,   with 
secondary  forinatiinis :  coal  and  iron  also  occur  In  a  few 
places.     The  E.  half  of  (he  interior  is  generally  a  low, 
picturesque  country,  traversed  by  lillls  and  lakes,  the 
whole  being  diversified  by  trees  ol  hninbic  growth.    Tho 
country  westward  is  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  with 
little  wood,  except  near  the  shore ;  but  the  mountains 
are  not  generally  in  ridges,  each  apparently  having  its 
own  particular  base.     The  highest  iiart  of  the  island  ia 
the  N.  peninsula,  lying  along  the  strait  of  BeUeisle  ;  near 
its  centre  are  Hats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  un- 
healtliy,  and  usually  covereil  with  peat  or  strong  wiry 
grass.     Spruce,  birch  and  lartii,  are  (he  principal  forest 
trees.     Pine  seldom  occurs,  and  never  attains  a  largo 
site ;  indeed,  there  is  but  little  wood  of  any  value,  ex- 
cept for  fuel  and  (he  building  of  small  boats  ;  so  that  it 
has  scarC'.'ly  timber  enough  lor  its  own  consumption, 
much  less  lor  exportation.     Whnrtlclierry  bushes  and 
u-isha-capuca  (Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on 
the  IiIkIi  unwooded  grounds.    The  In-st  soil  is  along  tho 
rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  fringing  the  island  ; 
but  both  the  soil  and  climate  generally  are  unfavourable 
to  (he  raising  of  grain,  thoiigli  well  adapted  for  iHUtiirage 
and  the  cultivation  of  iiolatoes  and  other  green  crops. 
Vast  heids  of  carriboo  ilecr  graie  in  the  plains  and  woods 
of  the  interior,  and  their  flesh  constitutes  nearly  tho 
whole  food  of  the  Mlc-Mac  Indians.     Heavers  are  much 
scarcer  than   formerly  ;    hut  foxes  are  still   niimeioiis 
along  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.     v\mong  the  other  wild 
animals  are  wulvi's,  and   hears,   hunted  by  (lie  Indians 
from    Labrador.      Iiisiiis    are    nnmerons    in    swampy 
places,  especially  in    hot  weather.      The    best   known 
and  most  celebrated  of  (lie  animals  belonging  (o  New- 
foniidlaiid  are   i(s  dogs,  famed   for  docUKy,  obedience, 
anil    attarhnient    to  (iiclr  masters.     'I'hey  are  remark- 
ably voracious,  iuid  are  usually  fed  on  salted  fish;  but 
like  (he  aborigines  of  the  country,  they   endure  hunger 
for  a  very  lengtlieiied  period.      1  he  true  breed  has  bo. 
come  very  scarce,  and    there   are  only  a  few  specimens 
of  It   In   England,  the  animal   so  called  in   (his  coun- 
try, (hoiigh  e*|iially  sagacious,  hardy,  and   fond  of  tliu 
water.  iH'Ing  a  breed  crossiHlwIlh  tiie  iiiasllfl',  or  some 
other   English  dog.      The   E.andS.  coasts,  where  (hu 
nliiils  blow  from   (lie  sea,  are  very  humid  ;  and  during 
winter   (he  cold   is   iii(en«e.       Tlie     harbours    on    (he 
Adantic  shore  nre  not  so  long  froieii  over    as    those 
within  (he  Ciilpli   of  St.   I.nwreiice,   where  (he  atinn. 
sphere  is  generally  clear,  and  the  climate  not  niillke  that 
of  Lower  Canada.      During  the  summer   months    (he 
days  and    nights  are  eoinnioiily    serene  and  |ilea«ant ; 
(he    (einperidurn    is  very  hot  during  summer,  and  In 
winter  friiiiienlly  fulls  as  low  as  '.W  liiiow  the  I'reeslng 
point.      The    Island,   however,    is    on    (he  whole    ex. 
(reinely   healthy  ;  and  the   Inhabs.   often  attain  «  great 
age,  attended  wllh  more  than  ordinary  ImhIIIv  as  well  as 
mental  vigour.     .AgrlenKiire  Is  progressively  Increasing  t 
but  very  few  give  It  (heir  exclusive  attculiun,  the  imp. 
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being  principally  employed  in  the  fiiheriea.     Almoat 
family,  ho 


erery  family,  however,  hai  a  imall  quantity  of  land  in 
cultivation,  though  tillage  be  very  imperfectly  under- 
Itood. 

Newfoundland  hat  long  been  celebrated  ftir  Iti  aiheriei, 
on  which,  indeed,  the  Inhab.  principally  depend.  The 
Great  Bank,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is  in  some  places 
•bout  iiOOm.  in  breadth,  and  600m.  in  length,  the  sound- 
ings being  ftrom  25  to  95  fathoms.  There  fa  also  an  outer 
bank,  lying  between  lat.  44°  10'  and  47°  30*  K.,  and  long. 
44°  15'  and  45°  26*  W.  ;  and  a  continuation  of  banks  ex- 
tends southward  to  Nova  Scotia  Fogs  prevail  almost 
without  interruption  on  these  banks,  occaaioned  by  the 
meeting  of  the  watera  brought  thither  by  the  gulph- 
stream  (Irom  the  tropica,  with  the  watera  carried  by  the 
inBuence  of  the  winds  from  the  Polar  regiona.  A  counter- 
current  from  the  N.  awcena,  also,  along  the  shore  of 
Labrador,  bringing  with  it  Urge  icebergs,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangeroua,  especially  during  foggy  weather. 
The  beat  fishing-grounds  nn  the  Great  Bank  are  between 
the  I2d  and  46th  parallels  ;  and  t\m  principal  Eiiglisli 
settlement,  besides  St.  John's,  the  cap.,  are  Conception 
Bay,  Carbonier,  Grace  Harbour,  Trinity  Harbour,  and 
Placentia,  all  on  the  E.  side  of  tlie  island.  The  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Mequelun,  near  the  mouth  of  Fortune 
Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  were  ceded  to  France  in  1814  :  the 
former  has  a  harbour  and  town  of  its  own  name,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  The  cod-flshery,  which 
commenced  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island, 
attained  so  high  an  importance  during  the  late  war  with 
France,  that  the  exports  of  cod  and  rod-oil  were  valued, 
in  1814,  at  2,604,(KI0/. ;  but  the  KiiKlish  Hshery  has  since 
rapidly  declined,  so  that  the  average  annual  value  of  tlie 
fish  exported  during  the  years  1837-:)8-3U,  amounted  only 
to  .V)7,261/.  The  number  of  ahipa  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but,  in  1839,  there  were 
6,159  boats.  The  cod-fishery  commences  early  in  June ; 
and  as  tlie  English  have  for  some  years  abandoned  the 
bank-ahoals  to  the  Americans  and  French,  it  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  close  to  the  shore,  in  small  boats, 
manned  by  2  or  4  persons.  Every  fisherman  is  provided 
with  2  lines,  each  with  2  hooks,  baited  with  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  fish-entrails.  In  some  cases,  jiggers,  or 
artificial  Ash,  are  used,  provided  with  2  strong  hooka, 
which  the  cod  awalhiwa  with  the  bait.  Srinet  are  also 
uaed,  by  which  multltudea  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore  in 
covea  on  the  coaat  of  Labrador.  So  abundant  arc  the 
flah  occasionally,  that  a  conple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each 
line  before  it  reaches  the  luittom  ;  and  while  one  line  it 
running  out,  the  fisherman  has  onlv  to  turn  round  and 
pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  earn  hook.  As  soon  as 
the  boat  It  loaded,  which,  under  favourable  clrrum- 
stanres,  will  be  in  3  or  4  hours,  they  proceed  to  the  stage 
on  the  shore,  where  the  process  of  cutting  up,  salting, 
and  drying  takes  place  ;  and  after  having  delivered  their 
cargo,  return  immediately  to  sea.  The  cml-flshery,  how- 
ever, is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  fish  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  ail  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  fisher- 
men are  com|ielti-d  to  go  far  from  the  stations,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  spilt  and  salt  the  cml  In  the  boat.  The 
inressant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing  leaves 
the  shoremen  scarcely  time  during  the  season  to  eat  their  I 
meals,  and  allows  them  little  more  than  4  hours'  sleep. 
XM'Uretor'i  Brit.  America,  i.  200— 2(r7.)  The  seal- I 
fishery  is  conducted  in  vessels  varying  from 'iO  to  1 20  tons,  > 
with  crews  of  20  or  30  men.    The  seas<m  rommenres  early  ' 

in  April:  it  Is  priiuipally  r<mdiietcd  close  to  the  fhoie  ...  

of  Labrador,  and    has  become  important  only    witliin  I  As  early  as  the  year  l.too  an  extensive  fishery  was  carrieil 


ative  government  wai  granted,  the  election  being  by 
almost  universal  suflVage.  Thia  ayatem  haa  hitherto 
worked  very  inharmoniously,  the  popular  body  having 
been  In  a  state  of  violent  collision,  both  with  the  executive 
and  the  commercial  Interests.  Great  complaints  hare 
alio  been  made  of  the  influence  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
clergy  In  the  electiona ;  and  the  principal  merchants  have 
made  representations  to  the  government  at  home,  to  the 
effisct  that  trade  Is  injured,  and  property  rendered  Inse- 
cure, by  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly 
comprises  15  members  ;  and  attached  to  It  is  a  legislative 
and  executive  council.  The  laws  are  in  Knglish,  and 
administered  by  circuit  courts ;  but  the  police  is  neither 
numeroua  nor  etTective.  The  militia  of  the  island  con- 
sisted, in  1838,  of  6,420  men,  including  358  commissioned 
oBlcera.  Five  schools  are  supported  by  the  government ; 
and  the  Newfoundland  School  Society  has  established  15 
others :  but  education  la  greatly  neglected,  and  in  1839 
there  were  not  more  than  2,0(i0  children  receiving  any 
kind  of  instruction.  It  la  believed,  however,  that  there 
will  be  aomo  improvement  in  thia  respect,  when  tlie 
Education  Act,  passed  in  1836,  has  come  into  full  oper- 
ation. There  is  no  church  establishment,  ail  sects 
having  equal  privileges  ;  but  a  titular  Horn.  Cath.  bishop 
resides  at  St.  John's,  and  a  vicar-general  at  Grace  Har- 
bour. The  Rom.  Caths.  are  the  prevailing  bodv  ;  but 
there  arc  also  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  anu  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  inliabs.  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  often  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  su|ierstitious  to  a  degree 
almost  beyond  belief.  Capital  offences  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  petty  thefts  are  scarcely  known.  The  pe<i|ile, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  the  Inlialiitants  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  or  their  descendants  (the  Indian 
aborigines  having  tieen  long  all  but  extinct),  are  em- 
ployed either  wholly  or  occasionally  in  the  fisheries.  The 
pasture  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small 
spots  of  land,  are  likewise  partial  sources  of  occupation. 
The  women,  besides  assisting  the  men  in  catcliing  and 
curing  the  fish,  are  engaged  either  In  rural  oecupatiims, 
or  spinning  and  knitting  worsted  stockings,  mittens,  and 
socks.  In  winter  much  lime  is  occupied  in  bringing  home 
fuel,  building  boats,  and  making  or  repairing  the  fishing 
implements.  Marriages  and  christenings  are  commonly 
celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  or  in  winter, 
and  are  always  times  of  great  festivity  and  nierriinenl. 
St.  Patrick's  and  Shcelagh'a  daya  are  celebrated  with 
riotous  mirth  by  the  Irish  ;  and  Christmas  is  a  universal 
hoiyday,  markinl  Ivy  the  oliservanre  of  many  customs  that 
are  now  ex|ili>de(i  in  England.  Celibacy  is  rare,  and  fa- 
milies of  10  or  12  children  arc  very  common.  'Fhe  fish- 
ermen's houses  are  one  story  higli,  built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  boaida  and  shingles,  im|iorteti  from  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ac.  Their  usual  diet  consists 
of  ship- biscuits,  potatoes  and  fish,  salt  pork  and  holiea 
tea,  spruce  liecr  IM-Ing  the  common  beverage  for  tliiisc 
living,  as  inoti  of  the  people  do,  on  fish  and  salt  meat. 
Spirits  are  mixed  with  the  beer,  to  make  the  mixture 
calle«l  l'altibogu$,  and  rum  Is  so  cheap,  that  the  labouring 
classes  are  apt  to  acquire  haliits  of  Intoxication,  which. 
however,  is  Homewhat  obviattnl  by  the  practice  »f  kenning, 
somewhat  similar  to  taking  the  tem|H-ranre  pledge,  either 
for  one  or  more  tears,  and  <H-ea>loiially  for  life. 

Newfoundland  was  probalily  first  discovered  by  thi' 
Norwegians,  at  the  iK-ginning  of  the  llth  century,  Iml. 
If  so,  it  was  subsequently  forgotten,  till  JohnCalxU  viHiteil 
it  in  the  summer  of  I4'.)7,  and  gave  it  lis  present  name. 


the  last  30  years.  The  rod  fishery 'on  the  W.  coast  has 
licen  given  up  to  the  French  ;  hut  there  Is  still  a  small 
whale-fishery  conducted  in  txiats  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Island.  There  Is  likewise  a  pretty  extensive  salmon- 
fishery,  the  value  of  which.  In  I  <V.\,  amounted  to  1 1  fi'.rll. 
'I'he  traile  of  Newfoundland  rimalslii  In  theexportatinn 
of  tlie  products  of  its  fisheries  (valued,  ill  \M'.t,  at 
844,<KKI/.),  in  exriianse  fir  maiinrartured  goixls.  nilnnlal 
produce,  corn,  ship-blsriiils.  and  a  v.trlely  ol'artiiiei  fur 
the  riinsumplion  of  the  inhalis.  Tlie  riill'uwlng  talilr  ex- 
hibits the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  that  arrived  at, 
and  departed  from,  Newruuiidlaiid  in  1h:iu  :  — 
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'I'he  government  of  Newfouniiland  was  hmg  admlnis- 
teretl  li*  naval  rommaiiilert  a|>iHilnted  !'<  crulie  on 
the  fishing  station,  who  rediriieil  t>>  llrllain  in  winter. 
Within  the  last  rrntiiry,  however,  il  has  Ix-eii  deemed 
more  ellgltile  to  have  a  resident  governor.  In  |H.1'j,  \n 
cunse<|ueiau  of  a  petition  from  the  inliabs.,  a  rcpreteiit- 


on,  by  the  Purtugiiese  and  French,  on  the  neighlxiuring 
banks ;  but,  tliiiugh  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  and  otlnirs,  al- 
tem|ited  III  form  a  colony  liere.  no  siicceasrnl  settli'iiiiiit 
was  made,  till  Sir  (■  Calvert,  afterward  l.iird  llHlllninri'. 
ill  li;2  I,  eslalilislicii  liinueif  on  the  S.  E.  part  ol  the  Main). 
railed  Avaloii,  and  aii|ioiiilcd  his  son  governor.  Tin 
years  allerwarili  a  colmiy  was  sent  over  from  Ireland, 
and  In  IfiVI  a  few  Knglish  settlers  came  nver,  under  Ihi' 
authorilv  of  a  parllamciit.iry  grant  The  French,  wlm. 
very  early  in  tlie  17th  century,  had  formed  a  statiiin  at 
Placentia.  were  for  many  years  a  constant  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  Knglish  I  and  thiiiigh,  liy  the  peace  m' 
I'treclit.  the  pos»e»»iiin  of  the  Island  was  cmilirini'il  In 
the  Knghili.  the  suhject  of  Hihery  rights  is  sitll  a  n  j-fiAi 
iiHftlki  iH'twceii  the  two  nalions.  \Vith  resiHit  to  the 
fiiliery  generally,  it  was  i  hielly  carried  on  durini;  (he 
first  half  of  the  lust  ceiitur>,  liy  the  Knglish,  Aiigln- 
Americans,  and  French  ;  liiit  the  capture  of  C.  llretiin, 
and  other  pot'einlons  in  America,  gave  a  severe  blow  In 
the  fijihery  of  the  latter.  The  AmerU'iin  war  divliied  ihi' 
Hrltlsh  fisliery:  that  portion  of  it  that  had  pievliiui.lv 
lieeii  carried  on  from  New  Kiigland  iM'iiig  theriallci 
mergnl  in  tliat  of  tlie  I'niliil  Slalei  ;  liiit  still  the  Kii||. 
lish  conlrived  to  prekcrve  the  largest  share.  The  FrciM  li 
were  excliiciiHl  from  llie  fiiliery  diiriiig  the  French  »ar. 
Ill  consequence  of  which  Hie  Kiigh>h  hiul  almost  a  niu- 
liopoly  of  the  hiiKliiessi  but  since  the  peace  It  has  Ihh'M 
carried  on  chiefly  liy  the  French  and  Americans.  Ihat  ol 
the  English  having  declined  fully  three  fourllis  siii's  tliu 
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NEWHAVEN. 

«eace.  (See  John's,  St.,  and  St.  Pierre.)  (M^Grrgor's 
Brit.  America,  I.  123—216. :  Murray' t  Brit.  America,  il. 
27 A— 208. ;  Comm.  Diet,  i  Part.  Paperi,  t/c.) 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE.    See  Hanpshirb,  New. 

NKWHAVKN.acity  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  Statn,  in 
Connecticut,  nf  wliich,  conjointly  wicli  Hartford,  it  ia  tiie 
cap.,  CO.  Newtiaven,  on  an  iniet  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
8»  m.  S.S.W.  Hartford,  and  7S  in.  N.E.  New  York :  lat. 
41°  18'  N.,  long.  72°  57'  W.  Pop.,  in  1830,  10,678.  "  In 
point  of  situation,  and  of  the  neatness,  cleanness,  and 
elegance  of  its  bulldingi,  it  is  as  unlike  the  dirty  village 
of  Newhaven  on  the  Forth  as  can  well  be  conceiv^. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  plain,  about  2  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  Sm.  from  E.  to  W.  The  streets  and  squares  are 
quite  regular,  and  all  shaded  with  line  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  the  public  square,  in  which  are  the 
state-house,  several  of  the  churclies,  and  Vale  College." 
(Sluarl.)  The  new  state-house  is  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Parthenon .  Yale  College  Is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  institutions  in  America.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1701,  and  removed  thither  in  1717.  The  college 
buildings,  wiiich  are  of  stone,  comprise  4  hails,  each 
100  (I.  by  40  ft.,  in  which  are  the  dormitories  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  a  chapel.  2  halls  for  lecture  rooms,  alargedinlng- 
hall,  the  medical  college,  Ac.  This  institution  has  the 
finest  cabinet  in  the  if.  States,  a  good  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  libraries,  comprising  altogether  27,000  vols. 
In  1H40,  it  had  ,'{2  professors  and  438  students.  The 
state  hospital,  the  cinirches  of  the  Kpiscopaiians,  Bap- 
tists, Metliodists,  Africans,  &c. ;  the  gaol,  custom-house, 
almshouse,  und  museum,  are  among  the  chief  public 
edilices,  Tliere  are  numerous  flourishing  boarding- 
schools  in  the  town,  an  institution  for  public  lectures, 
and  several  banks  and  insurance  oflices.     The  burying- 

frround  at  Newhaven  is  of  consideralilo  siie,  and  so  well 
aid  out  and  kept,  that  Mr.  Stuart  says  it  is  quite  the 
Pt>re-ia-Chui8e  of  the  U.  States.  The  legislature  of 
Connecticut  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New- 
haven. This  city  has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade.  Its  harbour,  tliough  siiallow  and  gradually 
tilling  up  with  mud,  is  spacious  and  secure ;  and  the 
wharfs  bordering  it  are  extensive,  one  being  nearly 
4,000  It.  in  length.  In  1R38,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
I7,7'i8  tons  of  shipping.  Newhaven  is  connected  with 
Hartford  by  a  railroad  ^  and  witli  Northampton,  and 
other  parts  of  Massachussetts,  by  a  canal.  It  communi- 
cates daily  with  New  York  by  steam-bo.its.  (OJflciat 
Hrport ;  Murray's  Kncyc.  of  Oeiig.,  Amcr.  Edit. ;  Jin- 
cur.  Amer. ;  Stunrl'$  America,  i.  Jt.'it-.'iH.) 
NEW  .IKKSEY.  .SVr  Jkhsby,  New. 
NKWMAKKET,  a  market  town  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  races,  partly  In  hund.  Chevely,  en.  Cam- 
hriilge,  and  partly  in  hund.  I^irkford,  co.  Suffolk,  13  m. 
E.N.K.  t'umbridge,  and  .Vim.  N.  by  E.  London.  Area 
nl  Its  two  parishes,  .'iro  acres.  Pop.,  in  lail,  2,H48.  It 
comprises  on<>  long  and  wide  street,  lined  with  respect- 
Hlile  shops,  handsome  private  residences,  numerous 
IkiIcIs  and  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nobility 
and  others  who  flock  thither  during  the  races.  It  ban 
scinie  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
Mii'ritled  the  new  rooms  belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club. 
The  Htables  are  most  extensive,  and  are  fitted  up  with 
ocry  convenience.  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  that  of 
St.  Mary's  Is  by  far  the  most  handsome,  and  has  a  tower 
ami  steeple  that  form  a  prominent  feature  when  seen 
frnni  aillslance.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Haptists 
have  also  their  places  nf  worship,  with  attached  Snnd.iy 
•chodlii.  A  subscription  charity  school  is  attended  l)y 
7'2  lixys  and  'i\  girls,  the  number  on  Sunday  amounting 
to  I7li  children  of  both  sexes.  There  are  numerous 
otlirr  small  I'harilles. 

llorse-racin;<,  though  now  so  favourite  a  diversion,  is 
(if  rather  late  origin  in  England,  and  iloes  not  aiipear  to 
li.ive  iH'en  much  practised  till  the  latter  part  of  tne  reign 
o(  (JneiMi  Kllialieth.  In  the  following  reign,  however, 
Jiimei  I.  was  a  distinguished  palnm  of  the  turf,  and  im- 
norteil  .Araltinn  horses  for  the  improvement  of  the  native 
liri'i-di.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
Newmarket  liecnme  ceiebrati'd  for  Its  races  ;  and  Charles 
II.,  who  »a«  still  mote  lealousty  attached  to  this  new 
resort  of  the  sporting  world,  regularly  attendiKl  Its  races, 
siui  repaired  and  enCirgrd  the  hmise  In  the  tow  n  that  had 
iM'i'n  (H'c.'isiiHially  occiipitHl  liy  his  fatliei  anti  grandfather. 
I'roin  this  epiH'h  Newmarket  iiiu  lieen  the  raring  inetro- 
polU  of  the  emiiire,  and  has  always  had  to  boast  of  the 
moil  illstliiguisliiMl  (latronage.  "  Newmarket  fame  and 
jixl^ineiit  ill  alH't"  l)elngaii  object  of  the  highest  ainhltlon 
mill  in. HIT  noliles  and  weallliy  conimoiiers  of  onr  own 
(in)',  s>  well  as  with  those  <if  the  days  of  Pope.  The  race- 
rntirie.  on  the  heath  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is  prohalily 
the  tlnesl  In  England.  It  Is  apnortloned  Into  diirercnt 
dlilanres,  corresponding  with  llie  ages  and  supposed 
imwrrs  of  the  liorses.  the  longest  course  being  4ml  fiir- 
l<ing  and  I'iH  ydt  ,  and  the  shortest  2  fiirloiiRn  and  17  yds. 
Thi'  grand  stand  lias  every  accommodation  liir  spectators, 
wllh  ahetilng-rooin.  coffhe-room.  Ac.  There  are  7  race 
meetings    during   the    year.    Instituted  at  dlHVrcnt  pe- 
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riod),  each  lasting  three  days:  the  earliest  ii  the 
Craven  meeting,  on  Easter-Monday  ;  then  follow  the 
two  spring  meetings;  a  fourth  takes  place  In  Julyt 
and  there  are  three  others  in  Octolwr.  the  last  being 
called  "the  Houghton  meeting."  The  loveteign  Rivei 
three  plates  annually ;  one  is  provided  fVom  a  nind  left 
for  the  purpose,  and  others  are  given  by  the  nobility  or 
subscribed  tor  by  the  members  of  the  turf.  The  train- 
ing-ground, on  a  slope  S.  of  the  town,  ii  considered 
superior  even  to  the  course  for  trying  the  mettle,  wind, 
and  speed  of  the  horses.  About  two  third)  of  the  adult 
male  pop.  are  trainers,  stable-keepers,  grooms,  Ac. ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  town  is  wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the 
races,  and  the  training  of  horses.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day :  fairs,  Whit- Tuesday  and  Not.  8.,  chiefly  for  horse* 
and  sheep.  Newmarket  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  1683, 
and  again  at  the  commencement  of  last  century.  (Blaine't 
Encyc.  qf  Rural  Sports,  pp.  236.  373.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  a  city  and  river-port  of  the  V. 
States,  Louisiana,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  the  covn> 
mercial  metropolis  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  Union,  on  the  Mississippi,  about  105m.  from  its  mouth; 
lat.  29057*  4,y'  N.  i  long.WQ'  W.  Pop.,  in  18.10,  60,103, 
while,  in  1840,  it  had  increased  to  I02,l<ji  !  It  Is  built  on  a 
wide  level,  along  the  river's  edge,  the  ground  being  so 
spongy  that  none  of  the  houses  have  cellars.  Th<:  surface 
of  the  river  at  high  water  Is  also  from  2  t?  'S  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  town  ;  and  even  in  its  lower  stages  it  ii  above 
the  level  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear  nf  the  city.  To  obviate 
inundations,  alevJe,  or  embankment,  fromStoSOft.  la 
height,  has  been  raised  for  about  100  m,  along  the  river. 
A  breach  sometimes  occurs  in  this  dyke,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed ;  and 
the  most  serious  drawback  the  city  suffers  from  its  situ- 
ation is  its  insalubrity.  It  is  utuaily  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  from  July  to  Sept.,  every  year  or  every  two  years, 
when  great  numbers  of  the  unacclimated  poor  are  swept 
off,  and  the  rich  betake  themselves  to  some  more  healthy 
situation.  Hut  the  fury  of  this  scourge  has  latterly  been 
mitigated  by  draining  some  of  the  contiguous  iwainpi, 
paving  certain  parts  of  the  city,  substituting  stone  for 
wooden  sewers,  Ac.  The  efltBctive  plan,  however,  would 
be  to  raise  tiic  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  H  or  10  ft. 
almve  its  nresent  level.  Tliis  would  at  once  elevate  It 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  provide  a  descent  for  the 
drains  in  the  town,  and  would  most  probably  free  it  from 
fever,  ('onsidering  the  vast  Importance  of  the  objects  to 
be  gained,  the  undertaking,  though  expensive  and  diffl- 
cult,  is  one  tliat  should  immediately  be  set  abcmt. 

New  Orleans,  having  few  steeples  or  other  con- 
spicuous objects,  makes  no  striking  appearance  ft'om 
a  distance.  "  The  city  is  ImiIU  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, composed  of  six  complete  squares,  with 
siiimrbs  or  faiitbourgs,  which  are  rapidly  Increasing. 
The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  liardly  40  ft.  wide  ;  but  in 
tlie  newer  portions  they  are  mucli  wider,  and  Intersect 
eacli  other  at  right  angles.  The  cathedral,  at  the  head 
of  a  square.  Is  an  old  building,  with  4  towers  and  mas- 
sive walls,  ornamented  with  figures  of  saints  In  the 
niches.  It  is  the  only  public  building  at  all  Imposing. 
Public  Institutiims,  though  numerous,  are  built  in  an  un- 
pretending style.  There  are  very  few  churches  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pop.  The  French  theatre  is  in  the  city, 
and  the  Ameri'an  in  the  suburbs.  The  houses  (which  In 
the  old  city  are  lofty,  oniamented  with  tasteful  cornices 
and  iron  Imlcunies,  and  presenting  many  characteristics 
similar  to  those  in  the  towns  of  France  and  Spain,)  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  stuccoed  externally  of 
a  white  or  yellow  colour.  In  the  new  portion  of  tlie  city 
the  houses  are  built  In  the  modern  American  style. 
Many  nf  the  doors  are  lell  open  >liiring  the  day,  and  mos- 
qiilt<i  curtains  siilistltuted  In  their  stead."  (Stuart's 
America,  ii.  i'.Mi,  1117.)  Next  to  the  K.  Cath.  cathedral, 
the  state-house,  custom-house,  exchange,  V.  8.  mint, 
liarracks,  college,  the  charity  hospital,  which  provides  for 
from  M,0(K)  to  O.OflO  in-door  and  out-patients  annually, 
.1  other  liospltals,  the  orphan-asylum,  and  several  theatres, 
are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The  charitable  In- 
stitutions are  iHith  numerous  and  well  conducted.  There 
are  places  nf  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Hap- 
tists. MethiHilsts,  &c. ;  but  most  of  the  white  |Hip.,  bt-ing 
of  French  or  Spanish  descent,  are  H,  Catholics.  One 
half  of  the  fixed  residents  are  black  or  coloured  ;  but  in 
no  city  Is  there  a  greater  mixture  of  races.  Inhabs.  from 
e\ery  state  111  the  Union,  and  from  every  country  In 
Europe,  with  Creoles  and  nil  the  shades  of  the  coloured 
pop.,  unite  to  form  a  curious  contrast  of  manners,  Ian- 

riuagcs,  and  coiiiplexlons.  The  markets  of  New  Or- 
rani  are  well  supplied,  and  provisions  are  cheap,  while 
lalmiir  of  ail  kinds  Is  dear.  The  city  Is  abundantly  flir- 
nlsliiil  by  the  Misiissippl  with  water,  which,  though 
liirlild  at  first,  becomes  clear  and  palatalil<>  on  Iwing  Al- 
teretl  or  allowe<l  to  settle.  Morals  are  at  a  lower  ebb 
In  tills  than  In  any  other  great  city  nf  the  Union,  though, 
aci'ordlng  to  Mr.  Stuart,  they  are  not  quite  so  iMd  as 
has  iH-en  represented.  Ivdiicallon  and  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture are  but  little  dlUVisvd  1  ami  there  are  but  few  ne«i< 
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papers  and  reading-rooms.  On  the  nthcr  linnd,  however, 
there  are  an  immense  number  of  luttery-ofllces,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  gambling  houses.    Tlic  police  is  good. 

Commerce.— tiew  Orleans  is  Hie  grand  emporium  of 
all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  (he  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  their  tributary  streams,  and  enjoys  in  conse- 
quence a  greater  command  of  internal  navigation  than 
any  other  city  either  of  the  Old  or  New  World,  Civilis- 
ation  has  hitherto  struck  its  roots,  and  begun  to  flourish, 
only  in  some  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  im- 
mense territories  of  which  New  Orleans  is  the  sea-port; 
and  yet  her  progress  has  lieon  rapid  beyond  all  prcccilent. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, that  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September, 
1S39,  the  value  of  native  American  produce  exported 
from  this  city  amounted  to  3n,'.l9''>,!)36  doll.,  while  the  value 
of  that  exported  from  New  York  was  only  23,29G,<J9.'>doll. 
nut  with  respect  to  imports,  the  case  is  materially  dif- 
ferent ;  the  value  of  those  of  New  Orleans  in  the  above 
year  being  only  l2,>464,!l42doll.,  whereas  those  of  New 
Vork  ainountoil  to  !)".l,W2,43»  doll. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  seeing  how  rapidly  settlements 
are  forming  in  (he  *'  West,"  that  New  OrhMUs  must,  nt  no 
very  distant  pericMl,  exceed  every  other  city  of  America, 
as  well  in  tlie  magnitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  exports  ; 
and,  considering  the  Imundless  extent  and  extr.iurdinary 
fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  basins  nf  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of  tho9<'  who 
contend  that  New  Orler.ns  is  destine<l  to  become  the 
greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  world 


will  not  ai)u<>ar  very  unreasonable.  .Steam  navigatiim 
has  been  of  Incalculable  service  lo  this  port,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  central  N.  America.  '1  he  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  tiiat  used  to  l)e  sodilHcult  and  tedious,  is  now 
performed  in  rommodious  steam  packets  with  ease,  cele- 
rity, and  comfort.  "  There  have  lieen  countetl,"  s.iys 
Mr.  Flint,  "  in  the  harbour,  I..VIO  Hat  boats  at  a  time. 
Kteam  boats  are  arriving  and  departing  every  hour ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  .Ml  lying  together  in  the  har- 
bour. A  forest  of  masts  is  constantly  seen  alimg  the 
leviv,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5,000  or  ti,0(K)  Iwatmen  from  the  upper  country  here  nt  a 
time  ;  and  we  have  known  M\  vessels  advertised  together 
for  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with  tlie 
llavannah  and  Vera  t!rui  is  great,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing."    {(leog.  ami  Hitt.  i\fthe  IC  Stales,  i.  .I.t?.) 

From  IHII.  when  the  first  steam  Ixiat  w<>s  launched  on 
the  Missis>ippi,  down  to  the  bi'ginning  of  IKIO.  no  fewer 
than  3.1G  steam  boats  had  been  built  for  the  navigation  of 
this  river,  the  Missouri,  Olilo,  Ac. ;  of  wliich  i\'.\  were  em- 
ployed at  the  latter  peri(Hl.  In  IH.'IH,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  |Hirt  amounted  to  Wi.iif'i  tons  ;  of  which 
67,.'i'i!>  was  the  tonnage  of  steaim'rs  only.  Vessels  of  the 
largest  burden  may  navigate  llie  river  several  hundretis  of 
miles  alMive  New  Orleans.  A  large  proportion  of  her 
foreign  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  in  foreign  iKittoms  ; 
and  as  a  shipping  port  she  ranks  much  Ih'Iiiw  several  of  Hie 
other  ports  oftlie  I'nion.  Tliedepth  of  water  in  the  river 
opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium,  about  70  ft.  ; 
and  it  maintains  soundings  of  3il  It.  till  within  a  mile  of 
Us  confluence  with  the  sea.  Ilesides  3  or  4  of  inferior 
consequence,  the  MixIssippI  has  4  principal  passes,  or 
outlets.  Iliit  In  the  S.K.,  or  main  pass,  iit  Ilalize.  th<> 
water  on  tlx^  bar  at  orillnary  titles  does  not  exceed  12 
n. ;  and  as  the  risi'  of  the  tides  in  the  linlph  of  Mexico  Is 
not  more  llian  'i  or  2|  ft.,  vi'usels  drawing  innih  water 
cannot  make  their  way  fnini  the  ciceaii  to  New  Orleans. 

The  rcinimeire  of  tlie  city  Is  f-iiilitaleii  liy  ineanii  of 
ranaU,  which  coiine<  t  It  with  Lake  I'mitc  harlraiii,  anil 
by  the  C'arrulton,  I'onlih.irtrain,  and  (Irleans  Street 
railroads  (  though  none  of  these  works  Is  of  any  consliler- 
able  length. 

The  great  irtleles  of  export  from  New  Orleans  consist 
of  eiittoii,  to  the  amount  of  aliout  lioo.lK'O  bales  a  year, 
ptincipally  tii  Kngland  and  Frame  ;  flour,  iiirii,  and  meal, 
with  liaciMi,  pork,  and  lard,  prlnei|ially  tot  iiba  the  Went 
ln>lles,  and  llraill  ;  liilMCCd,  shingles,  and  states,  lead, 
■uuar,  Ac.  Then-  are  in  the  city  a  great  Minnlx'r  of  joint- 
stork  lianks.  all  which  are  at  present  ( IHtl )  unable  to  pay 
Iheir  notes  In  specie,  «itii  numerous  insurance  ollices, 
Ac. 

New  Orleans  was  fiiundeil  by  the  I'rencli  in  1717;  In 
I7<i'.l  it  was  iiiriipied  liy  Hie  Spanlardii.  In  «liii»e  li;iiid«  it 
conlloiied  Inr  alHiiil  :il  year*.  In  l>*l  l-l'>a  ilrltiuli  alloy, 
olili'li  hail  elTi'i'ted  a  lainling  In  Hie  iiiighlHiurhmiti,  wai 
riHiipelled  to  re-emliark,  alter  hat  lug  siKtaliied  great  lims 
III  .III  attark  <iii  the  eiilri'iiilimeiits  <if  the  Americans 
under  tJenerai  Jack'on.  { h^iiii/r  Amiriinnn  i  Fliiil'i 
llidii.  ;  t^nii/r.  Ill  (leiiu  .  Aiiier.  edit.;  ,4w»ir.  Almauaf  ; 
Sluiiil't  .im'irin't.W    \'H—'li\\  Ullliinl  Hilurm.) 

NKVNI'llHT,  a  pari.  Nir.,  niark<'t-tiiwn.  and  oar  of 
Kngland,  In  the  centre  of  the  laie  nf  Wight,  of  wlileh  It 
Is  the  cap.,  on  tlie  Medina  (enisxHl  here  by  an  old  ntnne 
tirlilue),  14  m.  H.S.K.  .Southampton,  and  7.'>  in.  S.W. 
l.Miiiloii.  I'np.  nf  pall.  \<nt.,  wliiili  eiiinprne«.  with  the  ^ 
ulo  Ixir  ,  a  iHirtlon  of  the  par.  nt  t  arlalironke.  In  \<\\, 
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others  meeting  it  at  right  angles,  and  forming  ipacioui 
market-places.  The  l>est  streets  are  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas  ;  but  there  are  several  Inferior 
houses  on  the  N,  side  of  the  town  and  along  the  river. 
The  market-house  is  an  old  building,  open  in  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  story  being  formed  into  apartments  for 
the  corporation  business,  &c.  The  church  is  a  largo 
edifice,  having  three  aisles,  divided  from  each  otiier  by 
pointed  arches,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  its  W.  end : 
the  living  is  a  vicarage,  subordinate  to  Carisbronke, 
The  Kom.  Caths.,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians,  and  the  .Society  of  Friends  have  their  respective 
jilaccs  of  worship ;  and  there  are  three  Sunday-schools. 
A  grammar-school  was  founded,  in  1610,  by  James  I, 
In  its  school-room,  a  venerable-looking  structure  of  grey 
stone,  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
carried  on  the  negotiations  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
the  former.  There  is  also  a  girls'  charity  school.  The 
Literary  Institution,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre  arc 
the  other  principal  public  cstablifhmcnts.  Within  tlie 
bor.  is  a  gaol,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  lior.  and 
the  island  generally :  it  has  rooms  for  the  separate  con- 
finement of  male  and  female  tried  and  untried  prisoners  ; 
but  there  is  little  further  cl.issificatiun.  The  old  ca>tlu 
of  Carisukookb  (whicli  see),  occupies  an  eminence, 
about  1}  m.  S,W.  the  town.  About  1  in.  N.  is  a  work, 
house  tor  the  poor  of  the  entire  island,  and  near  it  is 
Parkhurst  military  depi'it  and  hospital,  erected  in  1781), 
and  furnishing  accommodation  for  upw.irds  of  3,0(J(I 
troops.  "  The  town  formerly  dcrive<l  much  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  ;  but  the  barracits 
have  been  all  but  deserted  since  I82.'>,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stimulus  has  been  seriously  felt.  There 
is  a  lace  maniifactory  close  to  the  town,  employing  from 
600  to  700  hands,  anil  another  of  less  consequence  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  The  present  importance  of  New- 
port depends  principally  on  V'  being  a  market-town  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  on  active  agricnltur.il 
and  gr.'>7,iiig  district.  The  markets  are  said  to  Im>  suiiie. 
what  injured  by  the  existence  of  the  tolls;  but  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  town  seems  to  lie  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing  to  any  material  extent."  (Mun. 
Curn.  Ue/i.} 

'1  he  bor.  nf  Newport  is  supposed  to  have  been  incor- 
porated In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  its  principal 
charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  Under  the  Mnn.  Ilc- 
forin  Act  it  is  divided  Into  'i  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  A  other  aldermen,  and  IM  counsellors  :  it  enjoys, 
also,  a  cominl.'ision  of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Cor- 
poration revenue,  in  I8.W,  .I'Vi/,  An  ancient  cnurt,  the 
Cm  ill  mi'litum,  consisting  of  freeholders,  is  held  once  in 
three  weeks  at  the  tnwn-hall,  ,ind  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Island,  except  the  lior.  Newport  has  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  'i3  F.dward  I.  A  por- 
tion of  the  par.  of  Carisbrookc  was  added  lo  the  old  Imr. 
by  tlie  lloundary  Act :  registered  electors  in  IN3U-40,  liiiii. 
Neuiiort  Is  also  the  election-town  for  the  Isle  of  WIglit, 
wiiicii,  under  the  Kefiirm  Art,  sends  I  mem.  to  tlie  II. 
nft^  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  .Saturday;  fairs  on 
Whit-Monday  and  'i  following  days.  (I'nii.  I'.ipera  ; 
Corp.  Hep.,  i(C.) 

Nf;»po«r  (Welsh,  Caihil-nrirgtiil),  a  pari,  bor., 
market-town,  and  river-port  of  F.ngiand,  hiiiid.  Went- 
loog,  CO.  Moninoiith,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Usk,  croKsed 
here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  Ti  arches,  and  about  4  in.  from 
its  mouth,  211  m.  S.S.W.  Monmouth,  and  124  in.  W.  hy 
N.  London.  Top.  of  pari.  Imr.,  In  1*11,  7,o!>7.  Thetnwii 
cnniprises  a  narrow  ami  cronked  iniiiii  otreet,  birurcatiiii; 
at  its  S.  extremity,  and  crossed  hy  others  still  meaner 
and  more  irregular.  On  an  eniinenie  s.  from  the  toivii 
is  Hie  old  p;tr.  cliiirch  of  St.  Wnniins,  with  a  sipiare 
tower,  apparently  of  Norman  .inhilectiire,  tlioiigh  iniirli 
altered  at  dilfereiit  periods:  tiie  living  is  a  viiarage,  in 
tlie  gilt  of  the  lliniiopor  (iloiire»ter.  There  are  plmis 
of  worship  liir  \\  esleyaii  MetliiKlliits,  Caivliilsts,  Ilap- 
tists,  and  It.  ('atliiill'es.  National  and  Lancantri.ui 
schonls  are  estalillihed  here,  and  the  .Siiiiday-s<  lioi>l« 
are  attended  by  about  IIIMI  elilldren.  Near  the  tiriiiKe 
are  some  interesting  remains  of  a  baronial  castle,  said  t<i 
have  lH>«n  erii'ti'ii  iiy  Itnliert  I'itsroy,  son  of  Henry  I., 
and  not  far  nff  are  the  ruins  nf  an  nld  inonastiTv. 
"  Newport  is  exteiiHlvely  engaged  In  the  Iron  ami  ihi 
trmle,  and  In  the  export  of  eoaU,  It  is  cnnnecteii  uitli 
I'niitypool  and  Cnindlii  by  the  Moninoulhsl.ire  (anal. 
Iron  anil  enal  are  brought  I'rniii  the  I'nriner,  cnats  niily 
from  the  l.'itter.  Tram-roads  aUo  connect  Newpnrt  uttii 
the  Koniney,  Tredegar,  .Slihowey.  I'bbervale,  and  Iteau- 
lort  Iron-wnrks.  It  may,  Indeeil,  lie  con>ideri'<l  a  very 
Hirivlng  place  :  new  dm  Its  and  wharfs  are  bnlldliig,  nr  in 
cniilenipl.ilion,  and  the  town  Is  rapidly  InereaKliig.  " 
(Mnn.  Himml.  Hep.)  In  |k;|'.i,  4H:t.H,v%  inns  of  enal 
were  slilp|H'd  from  this  port,  nf  which  I3,(I3,'<  tons  were 
sent  to  Inreiiin  countries.  The  grois  customs'  re- 
venue In  KV.I  ainniiiiled  lo  |s,2.'^l/.,  but  in  I^IO  it  fell 
nff  tn  \».:<V.il.  The  river  Is  navlgiihle  for  M'a-golnR 
ships  einte  up  In  the  tnwn.  anil  shlp.hiilldlng  is  carrliil 
llctwveu  W  uid  70  tliipt 
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belong  to  the  port.  The  Iron-roundriet  are  on  a  large 
«calo,  and  there  are  nail  factories,  roperiei,  breweries, 
anil  a  pretty  extensive  potterjr. 

Newport,  which  received  Its  earliest  charter  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  divided  by  the  Hiinlclpal 
Kerorm  Act  into  2  wards;  Its  mun.  officers  being  a 
mayor,  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18  counsellors.  It 
has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder. 
Corporation  revenue  In  183!),  617/.  In  conjunction  with 
Alonmouth  and  Usk,  Newport  has  sent  I  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  STth  Henry  VIII.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  In  the  resident 
burgesses.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the 
noundary  Act,  so  as  to  include,  with  the  old  bor.,  addi- 
tional portions  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Woollos  and  Christ- 
church.  Keg.  electors  for  the  united  bors..  In  1830-40, 
1,304.  It  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  CO.,  and  the  principal  town  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising  30  pars,  and  townships.  Markets  on  Sat. ; 
cattle  markets  the  3d  Monday  in  each  month  ;  fairs. 
Holy  Thurs..  Whit-Thurs.,  15th  Aug.,  and  6th  Nov. 
{Pari.  Mun.  Bound.  Rep.SjC.) 

NEwroHT,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
S.  Hradford,  hund.  co.  Salop,  near  Its  E.  limit,  164  m. 
W.N.W.  Shrewsbury,  and  128  m.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  800  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,745.  It  consists  prin. 
cip.illy  of  a  main  street,  on  the  road  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Staflbrd,  in  the  centre  of  which  standr  the  par. 
church  :  the  living  Is  a  perpetual  curacy.  In  the  Aft  or  the 
lord-chancellor.  A  grammar-school,  founded  in  I56S,  Is 
endowed  with  lands  producing  about  1,000/.  a  year,  and 
fiiiidud  property  to  the  amount  of  12,480/. :  It  has  8  exhi- 
tinns  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Is  conducted  by  2 
masters.  An  English  school  Is  supported  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  same  charity,  and  there  are  2  sets  of  almshouses. 
The  town  comprises  also  an  old,  but  well-built  market- 
hall.  The  chief  business  of  Newport  Is  Its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighl>ourhood.  Malting  Is  carried 
on  pretty  extensively ;  and  it  derives  some  advantages 
from  its  situation  on  a  branch  canal  connecting  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal  with  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
Junction  Canal.  A  private  bank  and  savings'  bank  are 
established  here.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  cattle  and 
sheep  fairs,  first  Tuesday  In  February,  Saturday  before 
I'alm  Sunday,  May  28.,  July  27.,  Sept.  2S.,  and  Dec.  10. 

Newport,  a  decayed  bor.  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cornwall,  N.  div.  hund.  East,  separated  f^om 
I.aunceston,  of  which  It  Is  a  suburb,  by  a  small  rivulet. 
Though  it  had  for  many  years  been  quite  Inslgnlflcant, 
this  bor.  sent,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  2  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  (nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland) 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ueform  Act,  by  which  It  was 
disfranchised. 

Newport,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  U.  States,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  W.  snore  of  the  Island,  whence  the  state 
derives  Its  name,  26  m.  S.  by  E.  Providence.  I'op,  in 
IK30,  8,010.  Previously  to  the  American  revolution, 
tills  town  ranked  third  or  fourth  among  those  of  the 
nritish  N.  American  colonies;  but  It  has  since  been  far 
outstripped  by  others,  though  It  has  still  a  considerable 
commerce.  Its  advantages  for  sea-bathing  make  It  a 
favourite  place  of  summer  resort.  It  Is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  its  houses  have  an  antique  appearance.  The 
stnte-house,  gaol,  several  banks  and  Insurance  offices, 
ami  a  goo<l  library,  are  the  principal  public  establish- 
ments. The  harlHiur,  defended  by  3  forts.  Is  spacious, 
di'i'p,  and  of  easy  entrance.  There  belonged  to  tiie  port, 
in  1X38,  18,468  tons  of  shipping.  (Davenport'i  Gazetteer  j 
y.ncuc.  Americana,  lie.) 

NKWI'ORT.PAriNELL,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
Knitland,  at  the  N.  extremity  co.  Buckingham,  liund. 
(if  its  own  name,  near  the  junction  of  tin-  Uuse  and 
Oiiiel  (crossed  here  by  2  stone  bridges,  anil  I  of  Iron), 
Um.  E.N.E.  Buckingham,  and  48»  m.  N.W.  London. 
Area  of  par.,  3,220  acres.  Pop,  In  1831,  3.3H.V  The 
t'lwn  is  straggling,  ill  built,  and  only  occasionally  lighted 
witii  gas.  l%u  church,  which  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
riiiulrcit.  Is  a  largo  building  of  lonslderable  antiquity, 
occupying  an  eminence  which  coinmahds  an  extensive 
vli'w  of  the  snrrimnding  rich  country :  the  living  is  a 
vlcnriige,  valued  at  "'-'Ml/,  a  year,  ami  in  crown  patronage. 
Tlie  11.  Catholics,  Wesieyan  Methodists,  and  Independ- 
ents have  also  their  respectlvo  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  Natinnal,  Lancastrian,  and 
mrant  schools  arc  supported  by  subscription  ;  and 
liii're  are  2  endowed  charity  schools  fur  girls.  A 
metlianics'  Institute  was  estalillshed  her-  a  few  years 
•line  i  and  there  Is  a  theolouical  academy  fur  training 
liiili'l>i'ndent  ministers,  llevis  s  almshiiuses  provide loilg- 
inn,  clotiies,  fuel,  and  a  stipend  of  Id/,  a  year  to  7 
niii'tl  persons,  and  Queen  Anne's  Hospital  (founded 
liy  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.)  Is  appropriated  to 
tiie  niulntenance  of  0  poor  men  and  wonuMi,  an  allnw- 
anic.  also,  of  10/.  a  year  lielnii  made  to  the  vicar  as 
Its  master.  There  are  several  other  minor  charities 
ami  b<'i|uests  beiongiiig  to  tlie  par.,  and  in  trust  of  tlut 
vicur  aiul  cliurchwarileui.    Novpurt-ragnoll  tiud  fur. 
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merly  a  very  extenslre  manubcture  of  bone-lace, 
which,  though  greatly  injured  by  the  competition  of 
the  machine-lace  of  Nottingham,  still  forms  the  staple 
trade  of  the  town.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hund. 
are  held  here.  Markets  well  supplied  with  corn  on 
Saturday :  cattle  and  lace  fairs,  April  23.,  June  22.,  and 
Oct.  22. 

NEW  ROSS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  river  port  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
hill,  on  the  E.  side  the  Barrow,  13m.  N.E.  Waterfortt. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,284.  It  Is  In  general  pretty  well  built, 
but  its  appearance  does  not  Indicate  prosperity:  this, 
however,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  haa 
existed  of  late  years  in  obtaining  land  fVom  the  pro> 
prietor,  Mr.  Tottenham,  on  leases  of  sufficient  length  to 
encourage  building.  (Boundary  Report.)  Its  public 
buildings  are  the  parlsli  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  a  friary,  and  a  nunnery,  with  a  chapel  to 
each  ;  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  the 
Christian  brethren  ;  several  endowed  schools,  an  infir- 
mary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  a  lying-in  hospital, 
the  Trinity  hospital,  and  other  almshouses,  with  several 
minor  charitable  institutions  ;  a  murket-house,  and  corn- 
market  ;  a  barrack,  the  borough  court-house,  sessions- 
house,  and  bridewell.  A  wooden  bridge,  500  ft.  In  length, 
with  a  drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  leadi 
across  the  river  to  the  suburb  of  Kossbercon,  In  the  co. 
Kilkenny.  The  corporation,  which  received  its  first 
charter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  consisted  of  a  sove- 
reign, burgesses,  and  commonalty.  It  returned  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  It  has 
sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  electoral 
limits,  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  about  326 
acres.  Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  3*^9.  General 
sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas;  petty 
sessions  every  fortnight.  The  town  is  a  constabulary 
station,  and  it  has  three  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  fairs,  lOth  Jan., 
10th  Feb.,  17th  March,  Easter  Monday,  3d  May,  Whit- 
Monday,  10th  June,  1 0th  July,  10th  Aug.,  10th  Sept., 
I8th  Oct.,  10th  Nov.,  an.^  8tli  Dec. 

New  Ross  is  extremely  veil  situated  for  trade :  vessels 
of  200  tons  reach  It  at  ail  times  of  the  tide,  and  those  of 
60U  tons  at  high  springs  :  the  river  Is  also  navigable  for 
barges  to  Athy,  where  it  unites  with  the  Grand  Canal, 
communicating  with  Dublin  on  the  One  hand,  and  the 
Shannon  on  the  other.  In  1835,  Its  exports,  consisting 
principally  of  grain,  provisions,  and  live  stock,  were 
valued  at  ,50,074/.  It  imports  fish  from  Newfoundland, 
and  timber  from  N.  America  and  the  Baltic.  Post-offico 
revenue  in  1830,  88.5/.  ;  1836,  1,035.  Branches  of  the 
Agricultural  and  National  Banks  were  opened  In  1835. 
(Boundary  Rep.  ;  Railway  Rep.) 

Though  called  New,  Ross  Is  really  an  old  town.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1798,  between  the  insurgent  Irishmen  and  the  military. 
The  former  repeatedly  forced  their  way  Into  the  town  ; 
but  were  In  the  end  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

NEWHY,  a  pari,  bor.,  river-port,  and  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Newry  Water,  about  G  m. 
above  where  it  falls  into  Carlingford  Bay,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Newry  Canal,  which  gives  it  a  navigable  com- 
munication with  the  bay  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Lough  Neagh  on  the  other,  34  m.  S.W.  Belfast,  and  56 
m.  N.  Dublin.  Areaof  pari,  lior.,  2,.'i00  acres.  Pop.,  In 
1831,  I3,3«>g.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Into  two  unequal 
portions,  the  largest  of  which,  on  its  W.  side.  Is  in  the 
CO.  Down,  and  the  other  in  Armagh  ;  the  communication 
lietween  them  being  kept  up  by  4  bridges,  2  of  which  are 
handsome  structures. 

It  is  a  well-built  thriving  town.    (.V«n.  Bound.  Rep.) 
Its  more  ancient  part,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  hai 
narrow  and  ill-arranged  streets ;  but  the  modern  portion, 
on  the  low  ground  lUonK  the  river  and  canal,  has  wide 
airy  streets,  with  good  houses,  mostly  of  granite.    The 
principal  public  buildings  are  2  Protestant   Episcopal 
churches  ;  St.  Patrick's,  originally  hullt  in  1578,  and  re- 
built after  the  Revolution,  and  St.  Mary's,  a  handsome 
structure,  erected  in  1812,  with  a  spire  190  ft.  in  height. 
It  has  also  2  Rom.  ('ath.  cha|iels,  one  of  which,  of  large 
dimensions,  in  the  (iothlc  stylo  of  architecture.  Is  re- 
garded as  tlie  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Droinore.     A  con- 
vent of  the  order  of  St.  Clare  has  also  a  chapel  attached 
to  it.     The  Presbyterians  have  3  places  of  worship,  the 
Methodists  2,  and  the  Independents  and  Keliyites  I  each. 
The  institutions  for  education  comiirlso  a  preparatory 
seminary  for  Miiynooth  College,  a  school  attached  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Clare,  and  3  schools  connectisl  with  the 
I  liiiard  of  national  education.  In  which  and  In  other  minor 
I  schools,    about   l,7(K)  pupils    are    Instructed.     Some  of 
,  the  apartments  of  a  suite  of  assembly-rooms,  erected  In 
I  1794,  are  now  used  as  public  offices  and  for  a  savings' 
bank.     It  has  also  a  meiidleity  ass(M'lation,  and  some 
!  alnisliouses ;  an   hospital,   with   accominodiition  for  40 
I  p.itli'iits  i  a  good  custom-house ;  and  barracks  for  70U 
liien. 

The  environs,  which  are  Tory  beautiful,  are  studded 
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with  numeroui  seati,  lurroundcd  by  welUwooded  de- 
meinei.  The  tbwn  ii  paTed,  cleaned,  lighted  with  ga>, 
and  watched,  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  com- 
miuloneri :  the  aiscument  for  theie  purposei  amount! 
to  about  1,100/.  a  year.  The  supply  of  water  li  wholly 
derived  from  numeroui  prWate  ipringi. 

The  Lordihip  iff  Newry,  of  which  the  town  formi 
part,  extendi  ov'ar  about  21,000  acrei.  It  formerly  was 
attached  to  a  monaitery,  and  enjoved  very  extensive  prl- 
vllegei,  which,  after  the  dliiolution  of  rellgloui  houses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  vested  In  the  Bagnal 
fiunlly,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey  is  the  present  re- 
presentative ;  his  lordship  being  lay  rector  and  Impro- 
Srlator  of  the  tithes.  The  bor.  was  incornorated  by 
ames  I.  In  1613 ;  but  the  corporation  under  this  charter 
having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  extinguished, 
the  seneschal,  appointed  by  Lord  Kilmorey,  became  the 
ruling  offlcer  in  the  town,  holding  a  manor-court  every 
third  Wednesday  for  sums  not  exceeding  IM.,  and  a 
weekly  court  of  record  on  Mondays  for  pleas  to  the 
amount  of  3/.  6f .  9d.  Irish.  The  general  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Down  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  at  are  those 
for  the  W.  division  of  Armagh,  in  which  the  town  ii 
partly  situated.  Here  Is  a  bridewell,  in  which  prisoners 
are  conflned  until  transmitted  to  the  county  prisons  at 
Downpatrick  or  Armagh.  The  bor.  returned  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and  since  the  Union  it  has  re- 
turned 1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  charter 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  to  the  provost  and  12  bur- 
gesses ;  but  on  its  extinction  the  franchise  came  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabi  at  large.  It  was,  however,  con- 
fined by  the  act  35  G.  3.  cap.  29.  to  the  occupiers  of 
houses  rated  at  the  annual  value  of  V.  The  Boundary 
Act  did  not  change  the  limits  of  the  bor.  Registered 
electors.  In  IM3!M0,  I,«i69. 

Though  not  distinguished  by  its  manufactures,  it  has 
3  foundries,  a  flint  glass  factory,  a  distillery,  S  breweries, 
and  some  large  corn-mills :  and  in  Its  vicinity  are  2  large 
llax-mllls  and  a  cotton-mill.  The  opening  of  the  Newry 
Canal  connecting  Carlingford  Bay  with  Lough  Neagh,  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town,  having  made  it  the 
entre|>6t  of  a  very  considerable  district,  and  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  commerce:  it  is  the  principal  port  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  shipment  of  butter.  Vessels  of  small 
burden  come  up  to  Its  quays,  but  those  of  larger  burden 
load  and  unload  at  Warrcn'i  Foint,  about  4  m.  lower 
down.    Subjoined  ii 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  rrinclpal 
Artlcloi  ship|>ed  from  Newry  in  I83.\ 


ARlclM. 

Quantiljr. 

Eallmcud 
Value. 

Corn,  meal,  and  flour                 cwts. 
ProviKlutu          -          .       .         ^ 

PotAtOM                      ■                 .           .               — 

Klai  and  tow      -           .        .          — . 
Kealhm              .          .       .        _ 
Tobicco       -        -           -       •         lbs. 
Ktiiriii        •       •          -       *   nalloni 
Linen          •       >          -       ■      >Ard« 
Ekk*           -        -          -       ■  numtier 
tlostsndoun                     ■       hnd 
Hor>M     .          .          .       .         — 
Shnp     .          .         .       .        _ 
HwinK     -             .           .        .          _ 
OthnutkiM     -                 •       Tslue 

Tol»l 

497,3«7 

i.MO 

«.'i,!»41) 

34 

8,7.14 

4,.1IX) 

.l.fiSR.K.'iO 

«,V.1f(,(KIU 

a»H 

.VI 
14,5X4 

L. 

»ni,s,i7 

S.V1 

77,SiiO 

34U 

l,41« 

.194 

181,111 

4,B61I 

17,744 

8,»WI 

30 

14,'iJ4 

14,400 

616,836 

Exclusive  of  Its  croii-channol  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
ptpcci.illy  that  with  MveriHiol  and  (ilasgow,  which  is  bv 
far  the  most  extensive,  it  has  some  trade  with  North 
America,  the  (lorts  on  the  Baltic,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  gross  nitttims'  duty  rcreivt'd  at  the  port 
amounted,  in  ItMO,  to  44,(M(l/  ;  and  it  has  about  Kill  ships 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  !),0(I0  tons,  exclusive  of 
8  or  3  steamers.  A  general  market,  and  a  market  for 
linens,  which  arc  extensively  prmluced  in  the  neighbour- 
homl,  are  held  every  Thursday  ;  and  a  market  for  grain 
on  Tiiesda  '<,  and  tor  meat  on  .Saturdays.  Poit-oflice 
revenue.  in'iHao,  2.MI/.  ;  do.,  in  Ih:i6,  2,73<.I/. 

Newry  wa<  early  of  considerable  importanco.  and  had 
•  castle.  It  jtiifTered  In  the  war  of  l<>4l  i  anil  was  nearly 
destroyeil  by  the  llulie  of  Berwick  in  lOHO.  It  i>  now  one 
of  the  miint  (liriving  towns  in  the  N.  of  Ireland. 

NK  A  .STKAI),  a  village  of  Kn^land.  ro.  Nottingham, 
bring  a  lilierty  of  the  par.  of  I'aplewiek,  In  the  N.  div. 
wap.  liroxtnw,  N  m.  N.  by  W.  Nottingham.  I'op.,  In 
IKll,  I.V.I.  This  village  wiiiild  \yv  wholly  iiiiwortliy  of  no- 
tice were  It  not  for  its  pi'oxlinlty  to  Newstead  Ablieyj  a 
itrurtiire.  the  fame  of  which  will  lie  as  immortal  as  tlie 
Kngiltli  language.  The  aliliey  was  formerly  a  priory  of 
Ulai'k  ('annua,  founded  by  Henry  II.,  and  granteti  at  the 
Disaiilotlon  to  .Sir  John  Byron,  the  ancestor  of  the  llliis- 
trions  poet,  to  whom  It  is  wholly  lndel>t<>d  for  its  relelirlty. 
The  part  now  Inhabited  consists  principally  of  thi'  roniiis 
an<l  ollires  of  the  priory,  the  church,  exrepi  the  S.  nisle, 
having  fallen  entirely  Into  decay,    'i'lic  front  has  a  noble 
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and  mojettic  appearance,  being  built  Id  the  form  of  the 
W.  end  of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carving  and 
lofty  pinnacles.  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  possess- 
ing, if  possible,  a  more  venerable  appearance,  The 
cloister-court  has  a  basin  In  the  centre  ;  and  many  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  this  noble  pile  lie  under  its  Sagged 
pavement.    The  chapel  is  still  entire.    The  abbey  stands 

" emlMMom*d  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  wotMUanda .** 

And  the  Ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  Gothic  church,  with  It* 
"  mighty  window  "  and  tower,  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  castellated  mansion  and  its  offices. 

"  Before  the  mansion  Ilea  a  lucid  lake, 
Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fi.-d 
By  a  river  . ,** 

with  woods  sloping  down  to  Its  banks.  The  apartments 
are  spacious  and  superbly  furnished  in  the  old  style ;  and 
the  venerable  fabric,  with  its  remnants  of  monastic  and 
baronial  magnificence,  its  sombre  appearance  and  seques- 
tered situation,  seems  to  have  harmonised  well  with  the 
moody  mind  of  the  "  noble  Chllde."  An  antlaue  cross  of 
red  sandstone  stands  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  Gothic 
greenhouse  leads  into  a  beautiful  garden,  formerly  the 
cemetery  of  the  priory,  where  is  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble  erected  by  the  poet  over  a  Newfoundland  dog  that 
had  saved  his  life.  The  remains  of  Lord  Byron  are  in- 
terred in  Hucknall  churchyard,  a  few  miles  fVom  the 
Abbey,  which  hat  passed  from  the  family. 

NieWTON-IN-THE-WILLOWS,  otherwise  called 
Newlon-in-MaerefieU,  a  bor.,  market-town,  and  town- 
ship of  England,  W.  Derby,  hund.  co.  Lancaster, 
1.5  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester,  and  168  m.  N.W.  London. 
Area  of  township,  3,101  acres.    Pop.,  In  1831,  2,139  ;  but 

firobably  much  increased,  owing  to  the  recent  erection  of 
ron-foundries,  engine-manufactories,  and  glass-works. 
It  comprises  one  main  and  rather  long  street,  conve- 
niently situated  near  the  point  where  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Hallway  unites  with  the  Grand-Junction  and 
Union  Railways :  It  has  also  a  Xai^e  depdt  and  station. 
Two  episcopal  chapels  have  been  built  here  within  the  last 
seven  years,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Sunday-schools. 
A  free-school,  founded  in  1699,  it  endowed  with  55/.  a  rear. 
Horse-races  take  place  annually  on  the  common  N.  of 
the  town.  Its  market,  long  disused,  was  re-established 
in  1838,  and  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs,  May  17.  and  IN., 
Aug.  1 1 .  and  12.  Newton  returned  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of 
C,  nominees  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  from  1st  Kliz. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
( Butteru'orth't  Slat,  qf  Lancathire. ) 

NKWTON-LIMAVADY,  an  inland  town  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Londonderry,  prov.  Ulster,  near  the  Hoe,  about 
IJm.  K.  from  Lough  Foylc,  and  15  in.  N.K.  London- 
derry. Pop.,  in  IH31,  2,428.  "  It  It  agreeably  situated  on 
the  F..  bank  of  the  river  Itoe,  In  a  fertile  and  wcll-eulti- 
vated  district  The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  and  iin. 
proving,  arising  trom  the  impulse  which  of  late  years  has 
been  given  to  husliandry  in  Its  vicinity.  Wheat  is  now 
raised  in  conilderable  quantities,  though  not  many  years 
ago  it  was  Imported  for  home  consumption.  But  the 
great  Increase  In  the  culture  of  flax  it  the  principal  cause 
of  Its  prosperity  ;  and  such  has  been  the  extent  of  this 
produce,  that  it  was  round  ex|>edlent  to  open  a  market  in 
the  town  for  its  dispos.il  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
where  the  average  weekly  sales  now  amount  to  from  I  j 
to  17  tons,  and  to  the  value  of  1,(100/.  sicrling ;  and  it  Is 
now  considered  that  this  amount  will  rather  lnereas<! 
than  diminish.  Since  the  municipal  coinmistioners 
visited  the  town,  two  hanks,  or  branches  of  hanks,  have 
been  ettablithid,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  ImHineHi." 
(Municipal  Bimnd.  Hep.)     The  public  hmldlngs  rom- 

frltp  the  par.  churih,  3  Presbyterian  ineeling-himses,  and 
Methiidist  do. ;  n  dispensary,  setalons-housa,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  bridewell. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  inn, 
consisted  of  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  a  coinmonally, 
and  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  ('.  till  the  Uoinn. 
when  it  was  disfranehisiHl.  General  lessioiit  are  held  In 
June  and  I)eceml>er  ;  |H'tly  sessinns  on  alternate  Tues- 
days.    The  town  is  a  roiistaliiiiary  station. 

Markrti  for  corn  arc  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Frlilays, 
and  for  general  tales  on  Mcidays.  Fairs  on  the  teeiiml 
Mcmday  in  Fel>ruary,  2Hth  March,  13th  June.  12th  July, 
and  Xlth  October.  Post -office  revenue,  in  18.10,  478/. ;  in 
IHSTi,  4011/.  The  banks  rei'erred  to  above  were  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  hanks  (ip<>n<>d  in  18.15. 

NF-VVTON-STENVAHI",  a  market-town  of  .Scotlanil, 
CO.  Wigtown,  iM'.'iutiriiily  sitiiateil  in  tlie  vale  of  the  Cree, 
in<iHlly'iii  level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  anil  on 
the  high  roail  from  Dumfries  to  Piirtpatriek,  3ii  m.  W. 
the  fiirmer,  and  25  ni.  K.  by  N.  the  latter,  direct  ilist. 
Pop.  of  town.  2,241  ;  or,  Inrhidlng  the  par.,  3.4i;i.  It 
chiefly  coosiats  of  one  main  street  along  the  mail.  S 
iulmrb,  ealleil  free  Brhlge,  on  the  upposite  slile  of  tlie 
river,  inii  in  tlie  stewartry  of  Kirkiiidhright.  it  cim- 
ntreled  with  the  town  by  a  handsome  granite  bridge. 
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A  Urge  cotton-mill  was  erected  here  about  45  yean 
ago ;  but  the  speculation  not  succeeding,  the  premises 
were  sold,  in  1826,  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  original  cost,  and 
have  since  been  pulled  down.  A  few  hand-loom  weavers 
are  employed  by  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  ;  and  it  has 
a  brewery  and  tan-work.  But  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent for  support  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  its  markets.  Pork,  of  the  value  of 
about  6,0001.  a  year,  is  cured  here,  chiefly  for  the  English 
market.  Vessels  of  70  or  80  tons  come  up  the  Cree 
(which  falls  into  Wigtown  Bay)  to  Carty,  within  I  m.  of 
the  town. 

The  par.  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Burn,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  and  now  (1841)  about  being  finished,  is  the 
handsomest  Gothic  edifice  for  religious  purposes  in  the  S. 
of  Scotland.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  has  a  fine  light  spire,  and  is  alto- 
gether extremely  elegant,  and  In  the  best  taste.  It  cost 
nearly  7,000/.  Here  are  also  chapels  belonging  respec- 
tively to  tiie  Associate  Synod,  the  Relief,  andfthe  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  9  schools  in  the  par.,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Douglas  School,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  a  native  of  the  par., 
who  died  in  Jamaica  in  1799.  The  teacher  has  a  salary 
of  80<.  a  year,  and  is  allowed  to  charge  school  fees.  Dr. 
Alexander  Murray,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  was  bom 
(177!))  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  granite  monument, 
82  n.  in  height,  has  recently  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Kirrouchtree,  the  seat  of  the  Heron 
family.  (New  Stat.  Account  qf  Scotland,  ^  fViglowtuhire, 
167—195.) 

NEWTONARDES,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Down,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lough  Strangford, 
10  m.  E.  Belfast.  Fop.,  in  1831,  4,442.  It  has  a 
large  square  and  several  good  streetn,  in  which  are 
the  parish  church,  a  small  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  3 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  2  for  Methodists,  and  1 
each  (or  seceders  and  covenanters,  a  large  school  on  tho 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  spacious  town-hall,  a 
court-house,  and  a  house  of  industry.  "  It  Is  increasing 
very  much  in  extent ;  many  houses  have  been  built 
within  tiie  five  years  ending  with  1835 ;  and  others  are 
bui.ding,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  small  description." 
(ifun.  Bound-  Report.)  The  corporation,  which,  under 
,1  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1613,  consisted  of  a  provost, 
12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  returned  2  mems.  to 
tiie  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  union,  when  it  was  disft'an. 
eiiised.  A  manor  court  sits  every  3d  Saturday  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  \0l.  General 
seislons  are  held  in  June  and  December,  and  petty 
sessions  on  the  1st  and  3d  Saturday  of  every  month. 
A  constabulary  force  is  stationed  here.  The  weaving 
and  embroidery  of  damask  muslins  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers ;  and 
there  is  a  largo  brewery.  Markets  on  Saturdays  ;  fairs 
on  the  2d  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  on  the  2.3d  Jan., 
14tli  May,  and  23d  September.  Post-office  revenue,  in 
1830,  220/.  ;  in  1836,  652/.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  bank 
was  opened  here  in  1836. 

NEWTOWN,a  pari,  bor., manufacturing  and  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  N .  Wales,  hund.  of  Newton,  co.  Mont- 
).'uinery,  on  the  Severn,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge,  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Montgomery 
Canal,  26J  m.  S.W.  Shrewsbury,  and  192  m.  N.\V.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  of  par.,  in  1831,  i.KV) ;  but  now  (1841)  pro- 
Imbiy  above  6,(KI0.  Tlie  town  consists  of  a  number  of 
>ni.ill  streets,  lined  with  mean-looking  houses  of  lath  and 
|ilaster,  The  town-hall  is  of  brick,  and  there  is  a  hand- 
bU!»e  modern  cloth-lmll.  The  church,  an  ancient  struc- 
ture in  the  English  style,  has  a  low  square  tower, 
siirmoiintod  by  a  wooden  belfry  ;  and  another  church  is 
at  present  In  the  course  of  being  erected.  There  are 
also  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  nu- 
merous Sunday-schools.  "  There  is  not  a  single  day* 
scIhhiI,  however,  in  which  the  rising  poor  can  receive 
(•ratuitous  instruction."  (Hnnd-loom  Weavers'  Report, 
v.  Wj. )  "  Newtown  is  one  of  the  most  oontlderable  towns 
In  Miintcomerysliire  ;  and  appears,  indeetl,  to  be  more 
lldurlslilng,  nnil  rising  into  greater  importance,  than  any 
other  town  In  N.  Wales,  owing  to  the  number  of  tlaimel 
niiiiiiHactiires  carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  nelghbinir- 
IhxhI.  The  greater  quantity  of  the  Welsii  flannel  is  made 
here ;  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  water  is  one 
'  the  caiues  nsslgiieo  .'or  tho  exeellenco  of  Its  woollen 
IM  ,es.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  lets  at  a  high 
r'.ic."  (Iliitnid.  Rep.)  "  Tlie  flannel  markets  (removed 
thitlier  from  Welshpool  In  m.12)  are  held  on  alternate 
Ihiirsilayi.  and  the  quantity  in  the  mart  averages  400 
pines,  valued  at  10/.  each,  every  market-ilay.  The 
supply  eiiines  from  every  part  of  llie  country,  except 
Maniiilnes ;  and  from  many  distrirts  the  flannel  is  sent 
in  the  rough,  and  finished  or  dress<H<  at  Newtown,  where 
there  are  greater  faeiiitles  of  machinery  and  water. 
There  are  about  700  hand. looms  in  the  town.  The 
liihciur  ii  perlormiii  principally  by  male  weavers,  hut 
aliii  by  women  and  chUdren.  the  average  nett  wages 
umouiitiiig  to  U«.  Od.  per  week.    Tho  best  weavers  are 
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never  out  of  employ ;  but  great  number  of  the  middling 
hands  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  slightest  depressioa 
of  the  trade.  Considerable  distress  prevailed  a  few  yean 
ago  among  the  weavers,  owing  to  the  failure  of  numeroui 
small  manufacturers,  but  the  trade  haa  now  returned  to 
a  wholesome  channel."   (Hand-loom  WeaterM'  Report.) 

In  1839,  Newtown  had  4  woollen  mills,  employing  91 
hands.  Machinery  is  made  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  there  are  foundries,  potteries,  lanyards,  and  malt- 
houses,  besides  2  Joint-stock  banks.  From  the  extent  ot 
its  trade,  it  is  designated  "  the  Leeds  of  Wales."  It( 
communications  are  facilitated  by  the  Montgomery  Ca- 
nal, which  comes  close  up  to  the  town,  and  connects  it 
with  the  internal  navigation  of  the  central  and  northern 
districts.  The  Reform  Act  made  Newtown  a  pari,  bor., 
contributory  with  Llanidloes,  Welshpool,  Machynlleth, 
and  Llanfyllin,  to  Montgomery.  The  Boundary  Act  in- 
cluded with  the  par.  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and 
Gwestydd.  Registered  electors  of  Newtown,  in  1839-40, 
384  ;  and  of  the  united  bors.  1021.  Provision  markets  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  fairs,  1st  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  last 
Tuesdays  in  March  and  Aug.,  June  24.,  Oct.  24.,  and 
Dec.  16.  (Hand-loom  Wtavert'  and  Bound.  Reports; 
Nicholton't  Camb.  Guide,  lie. ) 

Newtown,  a  decayed  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  5  m. 
W.  by  N.  Newport,  and  lOO  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop. 
in  1831,  68.  It  was  anciently  called  Frankville,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  some  importance  previously  to 
its  being  burnt  down  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  Notwithstimding  its  decayed  condition.  It  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  fVom  the  27th  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.America, 
and  though  not  the  largest,  in  every  other  respect  the 
leading  State  of  the  Union.  It  extends  oetween 
lat.  40°  30'  and  450  N.,  mid  the  72d  and  80tb  degs.  of  W. 
long.  Its  shape,  exclusive  of  Long  Island,  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. Is  nearly  triangular:  it  has  E.  Connecticut, 
Massacbussetts  and  Vermont ;  N.  and  N.W.  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  ;  and  S.  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic.  Length  E.  and 
W.,  including  Long  Island,  408  m.;  greatest  breadth, 
310  m. ;  area,  estimated  at  45,658  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1840, 
2,428,921. 

Physical  geography,  minerals,  S;c.  This  state  may  be 
described  as  an  elevated  region  with  extensive  indent- 
ations in  various  parts  below  its  general  level.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Alleghanies,  here  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal chains,  their  highest  summit,  the  Round  Top,  one 
of^  the  Catskill  group,  being  3,804  ft.  above  the  tide-level 
in  the  Hudson.  The  most  remarkable  depressions  of 
the  surface  are  the  important  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  by  means  of  which,  and  various  canals,  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  at  many  points  placed  in 
communication  with  the  Atlantic.  Besides  the  above 
rivers,  it  is  watered  by  the  Genessee,  Oswego,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  St.  Regis,  Delaware,  and  Siisquchannan.  There 
are  several  inkes  of  considerable  site  ;  the  principal 
being  those  of  Champlain,  Oneida,  Cuyuga,  ana  Seneca. 
Gneiss  and  granite  are  the  most  abundant  primary  rocks, 
and  carbonil'eroiis  slate,  greywach6,  and  limestone  the 
principal  transition  and  secondary  formations.  In  the 
latter,  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  many  salt  springs  exist, 
and  the  salt  made  at  Sallna,  Geddes,  and  other  places 
about  Onondaga  lake,  in  1835,  amounted  to  nearly 
2,210,000  bushels,  a  bushel  of  salt  being  obtained  from 
45  gals,  brine.  Iron  is  extremely  plentiful  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  state,  where  a  layer  of^  argillaceous  iron  ore, 
yielding  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  extends  K.  and  W.  for 
200  in.  Gypsum  is  very  abundant,  and  highly  usefhl  in 
agriculture  ;  it  is  used  generally  In  tlic  proportion  of 
about  a  ton  to  10  or  15  acres.  An  argillaceous  limestone, 
which  makes  a  valuable  cement,  lead,  marble,  and  peat, 
are  the  other  chief  mineral  products.  Coal  has  been 
found,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  In  this  State  there 
are  numerous  mineral  springs,  and  Sarutng.t  Springs  and 
Ralston  Spa  are  the  most  frequented  watering  places  of 
their  kind  throughout  the  Union. 

The  elimute  is  very  variable  ;  but  an  estimate  of  the  5 
years  from  IH26  to  |A30  gives  40°  Fah.  as  the  mean  an- 
nual temp,  of  the  whole  state.  Storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  occur  frequently  in  the  summer,  but  tho  at- 
mosphere Is  usually  dry  and  serene,  and  the  state  Is  in 
general  very  healthy. 

The  «»(/  In  the  S.  is  rather  barren, but  it  improves  on 
prm-eedlng  northward.  Along  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence, and  in  the  region  round  the  Oneida,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  growing  corn  ;  upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
rural  industry,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially about  its  centre,  is  appniiiriated  to  sheep  farming. 
In  I8;!5,  of  27,324,2:12  acres,  which  the  state  was  siipposwl 
to  ciimprise,  !l,lifiA,426  were  said  to  be  Improved  and 
worth  241,385,660  dollars.  Tiie  principal  wheat  dis- 
trict comnioucci  in  tho  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  about 
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long.  78°.  and  extends  W.  to  the  great  lakes,  Including 
the  fertile  vale  of  Senera,  and  the  Genessee  country.  The 
avcraee  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30 
bushels  the  acre ;  but  from  40  to  SO  bushels  are  fre- 
quently reaped,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  upwards 
of  80  bushels  of  wheat  and  25  of  Indian  com  per  acre 
having  been  harvested.  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c., 
succeed  admirably  well.  Indeed,  the  apples  called  the 
Newtown  pippins,  produced  in  this  state,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  any  produced  in  Europe,  and  are  rather  ex- 
tensively imported  into  England.  Owing  to  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  fresh  land  may  be  ob- 
tained, agriculture  Is  in  a  backward  state,  though  pro- 
bably it  IS  more  advanced  in  Ihls  than  in  most  other 
states  of  the  Union.  Artificial  manures  are  rarely  used. 
In  the  newly  cleared  lands,  the  richness  of  the  mould 
and  of  the  subsoil  is  all  the  fanner  requires  ;  he  only  en- 
deavours, by  clearing  away  the  forest,  to  bring  it  forth. 
Amid  the  stumps  of  his  trees  he  ploughs  as  he  can,  not 
as  his  judgment  might  dictate.  In  farms  uptm  tracts 
long  cleared,  some  attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of 
crops,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  fertility ;  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same  field  sown  with  wheat 
for  a  series  of  years,  without  the  intervention  of  other 
crops.  Heaps  of  straw,  stable  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  deemed  treasures,  are  here  regarded 
only  as  incumbrances ;  and  the  story  of  the  farmer  who 
reared  his  stables  on  a  high  foundation,  that  he  might 
not  be  speedily  compelled,  by  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
nure, to  remove  them,  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  The 
appearance  of  the  farm  buildings  agrees  little  with  the 
obvious  wealth  of  the  country.  The  original  log  cabins 
still  remain  upon  farms  well  cleared,  well  fenced,  and 
under  high  cultivation  ;  but  they  are  gradually  giving 
way  to  more  commodious  buildings,  and  in  some  cases 
to  large  and  beautiful  mansions.  In  the  grazing  coun- 
ties the  buildings  are  generally  of  a  bittter  character 
than  in  the  grain  growing  districts.  (New  York  Ga- 
xeUeer,  p.  50. )  Long  Isliind,  and  the  adjacent  co.  West- 
chester, though  comparatively  unproductive,  are  more 
improved  and  better  funned  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
state,  probably  In  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  however,  is  every  where 
Improving.  Agricultural  societies  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county,  and  the  state  government  has  con- 
tributed large  funds  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects, 
especially  in  premiums  for  raising  the  best  crops.  In 
many  parts,  however,  where  the  soil  is  inferior,  grazing 
husbandry  lias  been  substituted  for  tillage,  especially 
since  the  Erie  canal  has  brought  the  produce  of  the  more 
fertile  counties  on  the  W.  of  the  state  Into  competition 
with  those  of  the  K. 

■  Mr.  .Stuart  (  TArfe  W-art  i»  N-  America,  I.  c.  12. )  gives 
a  di'lailed  and  instructive  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
New  York.  Land,  he  says,  is  almost  always  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  the  proprietors,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cap.  and  some  of  the  larger  towns.  When  it  is  let, 
it  Is  generally  on  the  nic/njycr  principle,  the  landlord  pro- 
viding half  the  seed,  and  receiving  half  the  prcxlnce  ;  and 
in  the  CISC  of  pasture  farms,  half  the  slock  belongs  to 
the  proprietor.  The  various  crops  raisnl  arc  much 
the  same  as  In  Dritain,  with  the  aildition  of  maize,  for 
which  our  climate  Is  not  well  adapted.  Wheat  is  the 
most  valiinble  crop  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
serins  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  enough  of  maize 
for  home  consiiinpiion  only,  and  of  wheat  for  sale.  A 
gooil  deal  of  bui'kuheal  and  rye  is  grown  ;  but  the  degree 
of  licit  is  not  favourable  for  liats  and  liarli^y.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  are  not  ,it  all  general  in 
large  lields,  neither  are  they  so  well  managed  as  in  well 
cultivateil  districts  in  llritHin.  Maize  is  sown  iliiring  the 
liitter  half  of  May  in  drills  from  .'ij  to  4  ft.  apart ;  and  is 
harvested  In  ()ctolH>r,  or  sometimes  later.  Tlie  hoe- 
weeding  and  cleaning  of  this  crop  is  expensive;  the 
whole  work  is  performed  by  males,  females  never  work- 
ing out  of  doors.  From  'A't  to  411  bushels  an  acre  is 
considered  a  good  average  crop  of  nmize  ;  the  same 
proportion  of  whiat  is,  however,  considered  a  very  | 
alMindant  crop  ;  and  the  average  produce  in  that  part 
of  the  ITnite<l  States  where  wheat  Is  grown  is  said  I 
not  to  exceed  \'.\  bushels,  while  In  England  it  is  esli-  I 
mated  at  2.'i  bushels,  or  iipwarils.  Hops  are  grown,  { 
but  not  extensiveiy.  Hay  is  I'asily  made,  the  sun  in 
the  hay-making  seiuon  Ix'lng  verv  powerful;  and.  like 
other  crops  in  this  state.  It  is  seldom  damaged  by  bad 
weather,  i'iover  and  all  sorts  of  grass -seeds  are  used, 
and  much  more  timothy  is  grown  than  in  any  part  of 
Kritain  ;  but  none  of  the  pastures,  except  the  alluvinl 
land  on  the  Imiiks  of  rivers,  have  the  lieaiitlful  aiipcar- 
aiice  of  English  meadows;  nor  are  highly-dressed  fields 
any  where  to  be  I'oniul.  Their  requisite  management, 
by  friH|uent  phiiiglihigs,  rolling,  Ace,  Is  far  Iihi  expensive 
to  be  attempted.  The  high  price  of  laliour  Is,  In  fact, 
the  great  ohstoile  to  giHMl  agriculture,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  to  adequate  manuring.  Ac.  A  tract 
of  land  is  iisuallv  cleared  by  cutting  or  burning  down  the 
trees  I  and  fur  tiio  flrst  fvw  years  abuudant  crojii  uf  cum 
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are  produced;  but  as  lOon  as  the  quantity  of  gfalit 
diminishes,  the  farmer  either  lays  down  his  land  in  grass, 
and  commences  sowing  on  new  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  sells  his  cleared  land,  and  proceeds  elsewhere 
in  quest  of  a  new  settlement.  The  virgin  soil,  consisting  of 
an  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould,  from  6  to  24  inches 
deep,  is  abundantly  fertile  for  a  period  ;  but  the  continu- 
ance of  Its  fertility  depends  upon  the  under  stratum  on 
which  it  lies,  this  quality  in  the  mould  being  soon  lost  by 
repeated  ploughings.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  in 
the  S.  and  W.  states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  In  New 
York  and  New  England,  has,  in  fact,  been  prodigiously 
over-rated ;  and  the  el  Dorado  of  agriculturists  has  tra- 
velled westward,  as  new  lands  have  been  successively 
cleared.  Mr.  Stuart  thinks  it  will  be  found,  after  the 
effect  of  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  newly 
cleared  land  is  exhausted,  that  the  average  crops  of  ail 
kinds  of  grain  (maize  excepted)  will  not,  according  to 
the  prevailing  system  of  management  in  this  state,  ex- 
ceed  about  a  half  of  their  produce  on  similar  soils  in 
Britain.  (Stuart's  America,  i.  262.) 

Implements  of  husbandrv  are,  upon  the  whole,  well 
suited  to  the  country ;  and  their  prices  are  not  higher 
than  in  England.  The  two-horse  plough,  driven  by  the 
ploughman,  is  nearly  universal,  except  on  rough  stony 
land  ;  and  ploughing  Is  well  executed.  The  cradle  scythe 
Is  In  pretty  general  use,  a  good  workman  cutting  down  lui 
acre  of  wheat  a  day.  Thrashing-machines  are  nut  so 
common  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Orchards  are  very  productive.  Various  sorts  of  excel- 
lent apples  are  grown  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  cider  is  made 
from  crab-apples.  It  is  for  the  most  part  very  Inferior  to 
the  English,  and  sold  at  from  2  to  4  dollars  the  barrel  of 
30  wine  gallons.  Melons  and  pumpkins  are  raised  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  cattle. 

In  IH40,  there  were  estimated  to  be  In  the  state 
5,381,000  sheen,  2,643,0(10  horned  cattle,  476,000  horses, 
and  2,117,000  liogs.  Great  exertions  are  making  to  Im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  importations  of 
the  Teeswater  cattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from  England. 
Mr.  Stuart  saw  no  lieef  equal  to  the  best  in  a  good  Eng- 
lish market,  or  to  the  kyloe  of  the  Scotch  islands,  when 
well  fed  ;  but  none  was  bad.  Beef  varies  from  'id.  to  id, 
per  lb.  Dairy  products  are  highly  Important  arllch^s  of 
trade.  Milch  cows  sometimes  give  10  or  1 1  lbs.  of  butter 
a  week,  and  perhaps  20  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Oxen  are 
much  used  for  ploughing  on  rough  lands,  and,  like  horses, 
are  well  trained  to  their  work.  The  price  of  ordinary 
horses  is  from  16/.  to  2.U.  Sheep  are  less  attended  to 
than  they  deserve  in  a  country  wiiere  the  dryness  of  the 
weather  preserves  tliem  from  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  England.  The  merinos,  and  crosses  with 
them,  are  the  breeds  generally  seen  :  mutton  Is  of  inferinr 
quality.  The  great  extent  of  the  forests  favours  tlie 
breeding  of  hogs,  which  are  good;  and  before  lieiiig 
killed,  are  usually  fattened  with  maize  or  meal.  Turkeys, 
guinea-fowls,  and  other  poultry,  are  very  numerous  and 
cheap ;  the  price  of  geese  and  turkeys,  even  at  New  Yori(, 
is  olten  not  above  |  doll.  ;  while  ducks  and  fowls  aru 
about  Is.  each,  and  eggs  I  doll,  a  hundred. 

In  tlie  N.  and  S.SV.  parts  of  the  state  much  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  priiicipiil 
business  of  the  Inhabs.  Is  the  getting-in  and  vending 
lumber.  There  is  little  or  no  underwood,  and  in  cul- 
tivated tracts,  wherever  a  siiillclent  quantity  of  lanil  has 
been  cleared,  the  woodland  of  a  farm  bears  as  higli  a 
price  per  acre  as  the  land  actually  cleared.  The  trees 
are  sometimes  above  HO  ft.  in  height.  Numerous  va- 
rieties of  oak,  the  hickory,  lil.ick  walnut,  chesnul,  pluno 
{I'talanus  oecidenlalis),  maple,  ash,  beech,  elm,  tulip 
tree  (l.iriodendron  tuUiiifera),  here  calli'd  poplar,  and 
wild  cherry,  are  ordinary  trees,  with  red  cedar,  pine,  *c. 
The  locust  tree,  which  is  not  a  native  of  tlii'  state,  and 
the  cellar,  have  been  extensively  planted,  for  the  pur- 
pose, es|>ei'ially,  of  shlp-hulMlng. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  long  been  prosecuted,  as  In 
other  parts  of  the  U.  States,  but  on  no  extendiil  scale. 
An  acre  of  full-grown  mulberry  trees  Is  estimateii  tu 
produce  2(10  dollars'  worth  of  silk.  Mr.  Stuart,  Imn- 
ever,  speaks  of  only  one  farmer  as  selling  silk  to  tlic 
value  of  IKHI  didls.  a  year. 

A  hired  farm  servant  sets,  upon  an  average,  from  ID 
to  12  dolls,  a  month,  id  his  iHiard.  Day  lalioiirers 
hired  for  those  sorts  of  L.Tin-work,  which  are  olten  iiir- 
furined  by  women  In  ICurope,  get  about  .V4ths  of  a  iloll. 
a  day  ;  or  In  time  of  hay-nialilng  or  harvest,  freiMiiiilly 
a  doll.,  besides  their  board,  being  engaged  to  work  I'luui 
davlight  to  sunset. 

New  York  is  distinguished  above  every  other  slate  in 
the  Union  liy  her  extensive  Internal  coinnuiiiieatioiis. 
Of  these  the  principal,  liirined  partly  by  tlie  navlgalili! 
river  the  Hudson,  and  |iartly  by  the  Erie  canal,  ;i64iii. 
In  length,  from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  Iliiiralo  mi 
Laki-  Erie,  unites  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  great 
American  lakes,  and  makes  her.  In  fact,  the  proper  pnrl 
of  Upper  (aii.ida,  and  of  all  the  vast  and  fruitful  cniiii. 
tries  iurruuiidiiig  the  lakes.     Upper  Canada  may,  in- 
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deed,  be  reached  from  Europe,  hv  way  of  New  York, 
in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it  can  be  reached  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawr^mce  and  Quebec,  and  with  incom- 
parably less  rislt. 

The  Erie  canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and  was  opened 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in  1825.  Originally  it  was 
only  4  ft.  deep;  but  provision  was  made,  in  1835,  for 
increasing  its  depth  to  6  ft.  Its  first  cost  amounted  to 
7,143,789  dolls,  j  and  the  expense  of  the  enlargement 
was  estimated  at  about  !t  millions  more.  Buffalo,  on 
Lake  Erie,  ,it  the  termination  of  the  canal.  Is  C9H  ft.  above 
the  level  of  Albany  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  commences. 
It  is  joined  by  a  branch  canal  with  Oswego  on  L^ike  On- 
tario, and  by  another  branch  canal  with  the  Susque- 
liannah,  and  consequently  with  the  Chesapeake.  This 
great  work  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  has  been  eminently  successful,  both  in  a 
national  and  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  tolls,  which 
are  very  moderate,  amounting  to  about  1,200,000  dolls,  a 
year.  New  York  has  also  adirect  communication  with  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  Champlain  canal. 
'J'he  latter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.E.  branch 
nf  the  Erie  canal,  connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake 
Champlain,  which  is  united,  by  means  of  the  navigable 
river  St.  John,  or  Richelieu,  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Another  important  can<tl  connects  the  Hudson  with  the 
Delaware.  The  total  length  of  tlie  canals  completed, 
in  1837,  in  this  state,  amounted  to  &.'><'>  m. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  intercourse  thus  afforded 
by  water  communications,  it  is  supposed  that  about  70U 
in.  of  railway  have  either  (1840)  been  completed,  or  are 
In  a  very  advanced  8t.ite.  The  most  extensive  lines  are 
tlie  Utica  and  Schenectadj-,  77  m.,  the  Tonewanda,  and 
the  Ithaca  and  Oswego.  The  ordinary  roads  of  the  state 
are  not  so  good  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Un.'on. 
They  are  merely  formed  in  a  rough  way,  so  as  to  keep 
oirthe  water,  and  the  holes  and  ruts  are  filled  up  with 
clay  or  earth.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  or  heavy 
rains,  they  became  almost  impassable  ;  but  in  dry  wea- 
tlicr  answer  their  purpose  tolerably  well ;  and  stage 
coaches  travel  over  them  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  m.  an  hour. 
The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  work  of 
the  inhabs.  actually  called  nut.  The  travelling  ex- 
penses for  turnpikes  and  bridges  are  quite  trifling. 
(Amer.  Ahnanack,  I8JC— 1841  ;  Sluart'i  America,  1. 
273,  Sec.) 

Mani{factures  are  various  and  important.  In  183.1, 
there  were  altogether  7,000  saw  and  grist  mills,  W5 
fulling-mills,  1,060  carding  machines,  about  110  cotton 
factories,  2.10  woollen  do.,  290  iron  works,  340  distilleries, 
7(10  iisheries,  4(K)  tanneries,  &c.,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods  was  estimated  at  (>0,6C9,000 
dolls.,  of  which  the  raw  material  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  43,400,000.  Flour  and  sawn  timber  are 
included  in  this  estimate  among  manufactured  goods  ; 
.ind  amounted,  together,  to  about  2fi  million  dolls.  The 
other  articles  were  comparatively  trifling,  cotton  goods 
bciii},'  only  valued  at  3,0;iO,7(lO  dolls.,  woollens  at  2,433,000 
dn.,  iron  wares  at  4,350,000  do.,  liquors  3,098,000  do.,  and 
leather  9,.TO8,(K)0  do. 

The  commerce  of  this  state  is  very  extensive;  as  she 
nut  only  supplies  her  own  wants,  and  exports  her  surplus 
produce,  but  also  imports  vast  quantities  of  goods  for  the 
consumption  of  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Uliii),  Michigan,  and  other  western  states.  In  I8;<4,  it 
was  estimated  that  goods  to  the  value  of  I3,40.'i,0no dolls, 
rauic  to  the  Hudson  river  by  the  Erie  and  Chamidain 
canals,  and  the  value  must  have  increased  materially  in 
till!  interim.  Albany,  Hudson,  IlufTalo,  Whitehall,  and 
otlicr  towns  on  these  canals,  are  large  emporiums.  But 
Ihi'  iirincipal  part  nf  the  trade,  including  nearly  all  the 
fun  iitii  ciinimerce  of  the  state,  centres  in  New  \  ork  city 
(uliii  li  see). 

Till'  l.fuhlalure  consists  of  a  senate  nf  32  members, 
ili'i'ti'd  for  4  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  128 
imins.,  chosen  annually.  The  state  is  divided  into  8 
st'iiile  districts,  each  entitled  to  send  1  senators ;  and 
l-4tli  |)art  of  the  senate  is  elei'ted  anniiiilly.  The  go- 
vcrmir  and  lieut. -governor  are  elected  for  2  years  ;  the 
liittiT  |ii'i'sides  in  the  senate,  where  he  has  a  casting  vote. 
The  rijilit  of  suflVage  is  enjoyed  by  every  white  male  ci- 
tizen Hliove  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resideil  for  12 
months  in  tlie  state,  and  for  li  months  In  the  co.  for  which 
heoll'i'rii  III  vote  ;  and  persons  of  colour  possessed  of  a 
rli;ir  Ireehold  of  the  value  of  2.'iO  didlars.  The  salary  of 
the  governor  is  4,(100  dolls,  a  year;  and  the  pay  of  the 
lii'iit  -governor  (!  dulls.,  and  of  senators  and  representa- 
tivetSdiills.eneh  a  day.  during  the  session.  The  legislature 
lUL'its  annually  at  Albany  on  I  he  first  Tuesday  of  .lanuary, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  I'or  judicial  purposes  the  state 
U  ilivided  into  8  districts  corresponding  with  the  senate 
(llstriets ;  in  each  of  which  is  a  circuit-court,  with  a 
jiiilge  having  a  salary  of  l,2.'>0  dolls,  a  year.  There  is  a 
I'ivll  and  iriininal  cinirt  In  each  ro.,  besides  mayors'  and 
jiistlies'  courts  in  tliu  towns.  The  superior  courts  are  a 
eiinrt  of  chancery,  vlce-chancellor'scourt,  supreme  court, 
ami  i>ii|ier!nr  cuutt  t'ur  the  city  of  New  York.  The  chan- 
Vof,.  11. 


cellor  and  superior  judges  aru  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate,  and  hold  ofllcc  during  approved  conduct,  or 
until  the  age  of  60 :  the  inferior  judges  ore  appolDtcd  by 
the  same  authorltes  for  the  term  of  5  years.  The  common 
law  of  England,  though  with  various  modificationa,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence.  There  are  2  principal 
state  prisons ;  at  Auburn  (which  see),  and  at  Sing-sing 
on  the  Hudson,  about  35  m.  above  New  York.  They  ara 
both  conducted  on  the  same  plan ;  the  former,  at  the  end 
of  1838,  had  616  inmates,  and  the  latter  842. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  i  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch 
Reformed  are  also  numerous.  The  Episcopalians  have 
a  theological  seminary  at  New  York,  the  Presbyterians 
at  Auburn,  the  Baptists  at  Hamilton,  and  the  Lu- 
therans nt  Hartwick.  In  no  state  Is  public  instruction 
more  fully  carried  out.  There  is  a  school  fimd,  which 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  1,978,069  dolls.,  the  produce  of 
which  is  distributed  among  the  townships  on  condition 
of  their  raising  a  sum  equal  to  that  which' they  received 
from  the  state.  The  whole  of  these  sums  are  expend- 
ed in  p.iyment  of  teachers'  wages ;  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  establishment  of  libraries,  &c.  being 
ut  the  charge  of  the  school  districts.  The  number  of 
children  between  A  and  16  in  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts amounted.  In  1838,  to  564,700,  of  whom  657,229,  or 
about  1  in  4  of  the  whole  pop.,  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion. In  each  of  the  8  senatorial  districts,  an  academy 
for  teachers  has  been  established  at  the  public  expense. 
There  are  also  between  iK)  and  70  high  schools,  besides 
Columbia,  Union,  Hamilton,  and  Geneva  colleges,  and 
New  York  university.  As  an  indication  of  the  literary  ac- 
tivity that  prevails.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  so  far  back 
as  1 830,  nearly  240  newspapers  were  published  in  the  state, 
16  of  which  were  issued  daily.  Charitable  institutions,  as 
lunatic  asylums  at  Utica,  Blackwall's  Island,  Blooming- 
dale,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums,  &c.  are  nume- 
rous. Paupers  are  supported  by  a  rate  on  the  counties  to 
which  tbey  respectively  belong,  and  are  under  the  care 
of  superintendents  of  the  poor.  In  each  co.  is  a  poor- 
house,  to  which  a  farm  of  about  6,000  acres  is  attached. 
In  1836,  there  were  37,959  paupers,  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  their  relief  being  396,100  dolls. ;  the  average 
expense  of  each  pauper  was  321  dolls,  a  year :  the  value 
of  the  paupers'  labour,  39,l24dolIs.  Slavery  does  not 
exist  in  this  state  ;  but  the  Blacks  are,  notwithstanding, 
regarded  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  class.  The  militia 
consists  of  3  divisions  of  cavalry,  4  of  artillery,  3  of  rifle, 
men,  and  32  of  infantry ;  the  whole  comprising,  in  1836, 
192,000  men.  With  certain  exceptions,  all  able  .bodied, 
free,  white,  male  citiiens  between  18  and  45  years  of  age, 
are  subject  to  military  duty.  The  total  amount  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  state,  in  1839,  was  estimated 
at  054,224,017  dolls.,  having  increased,  since  1835,  by 
more  than  l-.'ith  of  its  then  amount.  The  aggregate  tax 
levied  fur  town  and  country  expenses  In  1830  was 
3,148,931  dolls.  The  total  debts  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  in  1839,  amounted  to  26,407,331  dolls.  Of 
this,  the  canal  debt  amounted  to  12,494,373  dolls.,  the 
whole,  except  543,279  dolls,  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent. 

Hittory This  country  was  first  explored  in  1609,  by 

the  English  navigator,  lludson,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  E.  I.  Company.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
soon  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  New  Netherlands: 
but  was  conqiicred  by  the  English  in  1G64,  and  bestowed 
by  Charles  II.  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On  the  accession 
of  the  latter,  it  reverted  to  tlio  crown.  New  York  sus- 
tained an  important  part  in  the  revolutionary  war :  its 
independence  dates  from  20th  April,  1777.  It  sends  40 
representatives  tucongress.  (AVio  XorkUaxclteer,  1836; 
American  Alnuinack,  183(i — 1841  ;  Sluart't  Three  Wan 
in  America  ;  Enryc.  Americana  ;  Murray' t  Encyc.  qf 
Geog.,  Amer.  Edit. ;  Flint,  Pitkin,  Darby,  Sfc.) 

Niw  York,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city, 
riiiiipal  sea-port,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
J.  States  ;  cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  S.  extremity  of 
Manhattan  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ;  lat.  of  the  City  Hall,  40°  42' 
43"  N.,  long.  73"  59'  40"  W.  Pop., in  I8i0, 312,234.  The 
Isli-uul,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  h.is  S.  New  York  Bay, 
comprising  the  SDSIuiiry  of  thi>  Hudson,  E.  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  W.  the  Hudson,  all  having  deep  water :  on  llio 
N.  It  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Haerlem 
river,  across  wlili'h  are  several  wooden  bridges.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city  by  sea  is  very  fine,  the  shores  of  the  hay 
being  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  thickly  studded 
with  farms,  vlll;iges,  and  country-seats.  The  view  of  the 
city  itself  from  the  bay  Is  less  prepossessing)  for  the 
ground  on  which  it  Is  built,  though  inidulating,  being  no 
where  coiisideralily  elevated,  but  little  of  it  Is  visible 
from  the  water ;  and  It  lias  no  very  striking  object  to  arrest 
the  eye.  It  Is  of  a  triangular  shape,  bearing,  In  this  re- 
siled, some  resemblance  to  Constantinople.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  city,  nt  the  apex  or  S.  extremity  of  the 
triangle,  has.  uiilwilhstanding  the  lm|iortant  improve- 
ments ellectcd  of  late  years,  many  narrow,  crooked,  and 
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incoDTenient  itroeti  ;  bat  in  all  tho  more  modern  por- 
tions tlie  street*  arc  broad  and  straigtit,  and  generally 
cross  each  otiier  at  right  angles.     The  present  circuit  of 
New  York  is  about  8  m.    Broadway,  the  principal  street, 
la  a  long  and  spacious  avenue,  80  ft.  in  width,  extending  in 
a  straight  line  through  its  centre  for  nearly  3  m.,  its 
upper  or  more  nortlierly  portion  being  lined  with  very 
handsome  houses.     This  is  the  farourite   promenade ; 
and  when  the  entire  plan  of  the  city  is  completed,  it 
will  extend  to  8  m.  in  length.     Many  of  the  shops  or 
stores  in  the  Broadway  and  other  principal  streets  are 
highly  ornamented,  and  are  6tted  up  with  plate-glass 
windows  similar  to  those  of  London.     On  one  side  the 
Broadway  Is  an  open  space,  of  about  4  (according  to 
Bradford  11)  ai-res,  planted  with  trees,  and  intersected 
liy  walks,  having  tlie  city-hall   in  its  centre ;    and   at 
the  S.  end  of  the  samr  great  thoroughfare  is  a  vacant 
space  called  the  Battery,  commanding  a  line  view  of  the 
bay,  and  much  resorted  to  by  all  classes.     Hudson  and 
Washington  Squares  are  the  principal  squares  already 
finished  ;  but  others  have  been  planned  in  parts  of  tlie 
town  that  are  not  yet  completed  ;  certainly,  however,  in 
onstrurting  the  city,  too  few  open  spaces  have  been  left 
for  the  liealtli  and  recreation  of  the  Inhabs.     Mr.  Stuart 
says,  "  I'he  dwelling-houses  in  the  central  parts  are,  as 
I  was  told,  as  high-priced  as  in  the  best  squares  in  Kdin- 
biirgh .    The  pavement  all  over  the  city  is  generally  good, 
and  the  side  pavements  are  broader  than  in  British  cities. 
The  outside  of  the  brick  buildings  is  almost  always  kept 
painted,  which  gives  them  a  clean,  fresh,  and  cheerful 
appearance.     The  buildings  for  public  institutions,  and 
the  churches,  seem  quite  as  numerous  its  in  British  cities, 
when  the  difference  of  pop.  is  taken  Into  account.    There 
are  about  100  (in  1837,  146)  churches.      Many  of  these 
are  large ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  architecture  par- 
ticularly requiring  notice.     There  is  no  building  to  bear 
any  thing  like  a  comparison  with  St.  Martin's  church  in 
London,  the  frimt  of  the  Itegister  Office  in  Edinburgh,  or 
that  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  ;  but  there  are 
churches  and  public  buildings  in  all  those  cities  of  recent 
erection  qiiiie  as  deliiient  In  good  taste  as  any  in  New 
York.     In  short,  though  there  be  no  very  fine  buildings 
in  this  city,  there  Is  not  much  to  hurt  the  eye  of  the 
fastidious.       (Three  Yean  in  America,  i.  21 — 24.)     The 
city  hall,  in  which  the  courts  are  held,  is  the  only  very 
imposing  building.     It  is  206  ft.  in  length,  bv  laift.  in 
depth,  and   6')  ft.  in  height,   being  enclosed  within    a 
massive  iron  railing.     It  has  a  front  of  white  marble, 
and  ah   interesting  collection  of  portraits,  busts,   &c. 
of   the  presidents  and  other   distinguished  citizens  of 
the  U.  .States.      Near  the  hall  is  a  neat  building,  for- 
merly a  gaol,  but  at  present  afinropriated  to  city  otiices ; 
and  in  the  rear  U  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  now  called 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  occupied  by  the  Literary 
and  I'liilosophical  .Society,  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Kf.     The  building  for  the  "  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York, "  in  Washington  Square,  is  one  of  the 
llnest  of  the  public  edifices.     It  Is  of  iiiarlile.  In  the  Kng. 
li.sli  collegiate  style,  IM(ift.  wide,  and  lOOft.  in  length, 
'i'he  front  is  ilivided  into  five  parts,  the  chapel  being  in 
the  centre,  with  wings,  and  llankml  by  towers  on  either 
side.     The  chapel,  somewhat  similar  to  King's  College, 
Cinibrldge,  U  M  ft.  in  width,  and  8.'i  ft.  in  depth.     It  has 
octangular  turrets,  and  a  window  .W  ft.  high,  and  24  wide, 
('iiliiinliia  Ciillege,  and  Astor  House,  the  largest  hotel  in 
the  I'liion,  built  of  granite,  200  ft.  by  150,  ,ind  having  S'.K) 
apartments,    are  well   worth    notice,     'rrinity   Church, 
founded  In  Ml'.ui.  In  the  (iiithic  style,  with  a  steeple  l<J8ft. 
in  height;  St.  I'aiil's,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  aspire 
2,'i4  ft.  in  height ;  St.  John's,  on  the  construction  of  which 
more  than  200,110(1  dollars  have  been  expended;  and  St. 
Patrick's  It.  ('atlie<lral,  the  largest  church  in  the  city,  arc 
tlie  Ix-st  ecclesiastical  ciliUces.     The  city  hotel,  7  stories 
high,  and  comprising  a  large  assembly  room  ;  b  theatres  ; 
the  custom  house,  on  the  model  of  the  I'arthenon  j  the 
city  lyccuni,  hospital,  alms'  house,  bridewell,  gaol,  &c. 
are  among  the  other   principal   buildings.     There  are 
niimiTousgoiHl  hotels  anil  large  storehouses.     In  respect 
nf  cleanlini'ss.  New  York  has  little  to  boast  of  compared 
with  an  I'.ngliah  town.    There  Is  hardly  a  sink  or  loinmon 
sewer  in  the  whole  city:  the   night-soil  is  collected  in 
pits,  of  which  there  Is  one  ill  every  house,  and  being  coii- 
vey<"d  to  the  ne.irest  quay,  Is  thrown  Into  the  river  ;  hut 
as  thine  ijiLiys  ari-  made  of  timber  with  many  projections, 
n  great  deal  of  liltli  Is  retalneil  aliiiiit  them,  producing  in 
liot  weather  an  .aliomin.'ilile  stench,  and  probably,  also, 
orlgin.illiig  the  yi'llow  U-vvr  liy  which  the  city  Is  some- 
times visited.     Another  great  (irawliaik  is  the  want  of  an 
atiund.int  siipfity  of  water.     This  tlcficiency  is  (he  inori-  | 
■erioiis.  as  great  inimbera  of  the  hoiisi'S  are  built  of  wood,  | 
nnd  destructive  fires  are  very  ireiiuent.     A  calamity  of 
this  kind  occurred  In  Dec.  IH.'I.').  whiili  destroyeii  pro- 

Sierty  to  an  ImmeiiHe  amount,  inchidiug  the  exchange, 
he  eriH'tinn  of  which,  together  with  the  ground,  cost 
8.'l0.(NNi(hill.     Anoihcr  exchiuige  is   now   (I.SII)    in   the! 
Coiifse  of  being  constructed. 

New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  iu  ' 


YORK. 

the  world:  it  ii  about  8  m.  in  length  N.  to  S.,  and, 
has  a  breadth  varying  up  to  5)  m.  It  may  be  entered 
from  the  ocean  by  three  passages  ;  the  Narrows,  East 
River  or  Long  Island  Sound,  and  Staten  Island  Sound  ; 
but  the  first  is  at  once  the  best,  and  by  far  the  moat  fre- 
quented channel.  The  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  outer 
bay.  between  Sandy  Hook  I'oint  and  Long  Island,  hat 
21  It.  water  at  ebb  tide  ;  and  as  the  water  risea  about  5  ft., 
the  largest  class  of  ships  may  enter  the  bay.  Within  the 
bar  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner  bays,  and  in  the 
Hudson,  is  so  deep  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden  Ho 
close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  up 
the  river.  The  navigation  of  the  liay  is  but  rarely  Im- 
peded by  ice.  The  great  strengtii  of  the  tide  and  tho 
vicinity  of  the  ocean  keep  it  generally  open,  even  when 
tho  Ches-ipeake  and  Delaware  b.iys  are  fi'oaen  over.  In 
the  bay  near  the  city,  are  Governor's,  Bedlow's,  and 
Ellis's  Islands,  all  strongly  fortified  ;  and  other  fortifi- 
cations are  erecteii  on  the  adjacent  shores  guarding  the 
approach  to  the  city.  The  navigation  In  entering  the 
harbour  is  extremely  easy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of 
vitiating  ship-insurances,  the  services  of  pilots  would 
seldom  be  rwjuired.  A  light-house  is  erected  on  Sandy- 
hook  Point,  and  there  are  two  others,  about  300  ft.  apart, 
4  m.  S.  by  E.  the  foregoing,  and  2.V)  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  fourth  light-huuae  stands  on  Staten  Island, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Narrows.  Vessels  load  and  unload 
at  the  wharfs  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  which  are  con- 
tinually crowded  with  shipping- 

Means  qf  Internal  Communication  and  Commerce — 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  felt  in  the  Hudson  so  far  as  Troy, 
160  m.  above  New  York,  and  large  vessels  ascend  to 
Albany,  a  little  below  Troy,  affording  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities for  the  transport  of  produce  from  and  to  the 
interior.  These  natural  advantages  are  trifling,  however, 
compared  with  those  which  have  lieen  conferred  on  New 
York  by  the  system  of  canals  and  railways  with  which 
she  is  connected.  These,  as  shown  in  the  previous 
article,  have  made  her  the  grand  emporium  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  fertile  territory,  nnd  have  given  her  an  extent  of 
internal  navigation  Inferior  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  New 
Orleans  and  one  or  two  other  cities.  She  is  now,  in  fact, 
not  merely  the  port  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  in  a 
great  measure  also  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  slates  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  &c.  Not  only  does  the  Erie 
canal  place  her  in  direct  communication  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lakes,  but  the  latter,  being 
connected  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  it  is  of  every 
day  occurrence  that  goods  laden  at  New  York  and  sent 
up  the  Hudson,  find  their  way,  without  being  unshipped, 
to  the  emporiums  un  the  Mississippi  and  Aliasouri,  and 
even  to  New  Orleans,  and  conversely  1  In  consequence 
of  these  extraordinary  facilities,  the  trade  of  New  Yi.ik 
is  very  extensive ;  and  it  will  necessarily  continue  to  I  - 
crease  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  vast  countries  of  which  she  is  the  principal  eii- 
trepAt. 

'I'he  value  of  the  merchandise  annually  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  the  port  of  New  York  ia  estimated  at  from 
180  to  200  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels 
in  the  port  In  the  busy  seacon  varies  from  500  to  8(Kl, 
exclusive  of  about  60  steamers.  The  number  of  arrivals 
from  foreign  ports  amounted,  in  1 838  to  1  ,''!)0,  and  the 
coasting  arrivals  exceed  ,'>,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  the 
30th  September,  183!),  amounted  to  162,(192,132  dolls.,  nf 
which  no  less  than  DO, 882,438  dolls,  were  imported  Into 
New  York  !  The  imports  comprise  an  infinite  variety 
nf  articles.  The  principal  are  cottons,  woollens,  linens, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  brass  and  copper 
in.anufactures,  salt,  &c.,  from  Great  Britain;  silk,  wine, 
brandy,  K:c.,  from  France  and  Spain;  sugar  and  culli'c 
from  the  Havaimah  and  Brazil ;  tea  from  China  ;  with 
sfiices,  indigo,  cochineal,  dye-woods,  &c., &c.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  New  York  in  the  year  ending  tlic 
3l)th  of  Sept,  18;i'.l,  amounted  to  ;i3,'2liH,0<l9  dolls.,  iH-ing 
between  |.3d  and  l-4th  part  nf  the  total  exports  from 
the  United  I'ltates.  'I'he  exports  principally  consist  uf 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  and  cotton  ;  beef,  pork,  butter, 
dried  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions;  furs,  tohaoii, 
coarse  cottons,  and  otiier  inaiiufactured  goods,  lunibiT, 
&c.  'I'he  great  excess  of  imports  Into  New  York  over 
the  exports  is  aicoiinted  for  by  the  fact,  that  while 
mostly  all  articles  of  export  from  the  Western  stiilrs 
are  sent  down  the  Misslssipiii,  to  be  shipped  at  New 
Orle.iiis,  the  greater  part  of  the  more  valuable  artirlis 
brought  from  abroad,  and  destined  for  the  consumption  u( 
the  s.uiie  states,  are  principally  imported  Into  New  York. 

The  tonnage  uf  New  York  is  greater  than  that  uf 
I.ivi'rpool,  or  of  any  other  port,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  London.  The  registered  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  port  on  the  ;iiith  of  Sej>t.  1838,  amounted  to  4lKi.'.i7l 
tons ;  and  <in  the  30th  ol  Sept.  1830,  it  amounted  tn 
4:iO,.'IOI  tons  ;  being  above  l-.'ith  part  of  the  entire 
loiinaije  of  the  I'uitiii  States.  Subjoined  are  some  slali'- 
inents  respecting  the  navigation,  &c.,  uf  New  York  In 
l»jH,  acd  other  recent  J  ears ;  -^ 
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NEW  YORK, 

AnWali  at  New  York  In  1838,  from  Foreign  Ports. 
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or  which  were: - 
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Arrivals  of  Ships  in  the  under-mentioned  Y^ears. 


In  IS.W 
1K3I 
I8.1« 
IS.ll 
1034 


1,'Sin 
l.fi.it 

l.HOK 

\,:i'i6 

l.!)5S 


In  \Mr, 
lK,1li 
1837 
1838 


2,043 
2,W« 
X,071 
1,7»0 


Arrivals  of  British  Vessels  included  in  the  aix>ve. 


In  1830 
1831 

IK32 
18.33 
1834 


92 
278 
.WJ 
.371 
3U3 


In  183.5 
1836 
18.17 
1838 


287 
,3(i7 
211 
230 


Number  of  Passengers  arrived  at  New  York  in  the 
under-mentioned  Y'cars. 


In  18.30 
I. S3 1 
18.32 
1833 
1834 


.30,224 
31,7.39 
48,.'>89 
41,7.')2 
48,110 


In  1835 

18.Vi 
18.17 
1838 


35,303 
60,541 
54,975 
25,581 


The  communication  of  New  York  with  Liverpool, 
I,f  u'on,  Havre,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  those  foreign 
por  v  with  which  slie  has  the  greatest  intercourse,  is 
priiK'ipally  kept  up  by  lines  of  packet  ships,  the  pro- 
nerty  of  New  York  merchants.  These  snips  sail  at 
I'eguiur  intervals ;  are  fitted  up  with  every  regard  to 
sKfc' y  and  convenience ;  and  are,  proiiably,  the  finest 
and  {attest  sailing  vessels  in  the  world.  Tliey  vary  in 
size  from  about  .MX)  to  about  800  tons.  The  speed  and 
regularity  with  which  they  perform  their  voyages  is  quite 
astonishing. 

More  recently  steam  packets  have  been  established 
.between  this  country  and  New  York.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  material  ndvautagc 
in  respect  of  speed  over  the  packet-ships,  while.  In  re- 
spect of  security,  they  would  ajipoar  to  be  very  decidedly 
inferior. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  in  New  York.  They  are  all  joint-stock  asso- 
ciations ;  and  the  partners  in  most  of  them  arc  liable 
only  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  It  is  needless  to 
(Iwi'll  on  the  state  of  these  concerns.  Every  Imdy  knows 
that  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilised  country.  It  seems.  In  fact,  to  have 
every  quality  that  a  banking  system  should  not,  and  not 
one  that  it  should,  have ;  and  has  over  and  over  again 
overspread  the  country,  notwithstaniling  its  inniimeruble 
advantages,  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  New  York 
banks  are  probably  about  the  best  in  the  Union ;  but,  in 
common  wl'h  the  others,  they  are  every  now  and  then 
stopphig  payments,  and.  speaking  generally,  are  In  the 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  There  Is  notliing,  indeed, 
S(i  indispensable  in  America  as  a  thorough  and  radical 
rcrnrm  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  :  and 
till  they  be  placeil  on  a  totally  different  fuolliig,  those  fo- 
reigners who  invest  capital  ir  '.hem  may  be  fairly  said  to 
h<ive  more  wealth  than  discretion. 

In  18:i5  the  city  was  divided  Into  in  wards,  each  elect- 
ing annually  an  alderman  and  assistant  alderman.  These 
togither  form  the  common  council,  but  meet  in  two 
chamlwrs,  one  c.illed  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
other  the  Board  of  Assistants.  The  mayor,  formerly 
.ippointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  of  the  state,  has, 
since  WM,  been  appointed  by  the  elector.s  of  the  city. 
The  cmincll  possesses  the  legUlatlve  power  in  the  city, 
Bubjeit  to  the  approbation  of  the  mayor  ;  but  In  case  of 
Ills  refusal  to  sanction  any  ordinance,  It  may  be  passed 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  numlier  of  the  nieinbers 
ofciuh  bcmrd.  The  courts  of  the  city  are  —  the  superior 
ciiurt ;  court  of  common  pleas ;  courts  of  general  and 
ii|it'ci.il  sessions ;  the  marine  court ;  a  police  court,  with  .t 
magistrates ;  and  7  justices'  courts.  The  university, 
chiirtcreil  in  1831.  and  opened  fur  students  in  1832,  is 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  21  regents,  including  tlie 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  who  have 
iinwer  to  Inspect  all  cidleges  and  schools  therein  ;  hut 
intirnally  it  Is  governed  liy  a  council  uf  3'2  shareholders, 
nitli  the  intivor  and  4  members  of  the  coinnioii  council 
for  VkW  time  being.  It  h.is  a  ehanrellnr  and  Hi  professors, 
ami  all'iirds  instruction  in  all  the  usual  liranches  of  ge- 
neral iilcnce.  The  university  course  Includes  a  period 
of  fdurye.irs  forthe  degree  of  B.  A.  The  price  of  tuition 
fur  the  whole  courie  ll  18/.  a  year,  or  for  single  brunches 


4/.  lOt.  each.  In  1840  it  had  8S  ttudenti.  Columbia 
College,  formerly  King's  College,  eatablished  in  1754,  hai 
a  president  and  10  other  professors,  about  140  students,  a 
library  of  14,000  vols.,  and  an  estate  valued  at  upwards  of 
400,000  dolls.  The  citr  has alsoan  episcopal  seminanr,  and 
various  other  sectarian  high  schools  ;  a  college  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  American  and  New  York  lyceums  ( an  histori. 
cal  and  philosophical  library,  and  mercantile  library ;  me- 
dical, law,  agricultural,  horticultural,  typographical,  mu- 
sical, and  numerous  other  learned  societies,  with  extensive 
libraries  and  reading-rooms ;  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade.  American  Institute  for  domestic  Industry ; 
and  mechanics'  Initlttites.  academies  of  the  fine  arts  and 
drawing,  a  repository  of  arts,  &c.  Sixty-two  newspapers, 
of  which  14  were  issued  daily,  were  published  in  New 
York  in  1838.  The  New  York  hospital.  Into  which  1.769 
patients  were  received  In  1837,  and  Bellevue  Hospital, 
are  the  principal  of  the  numerous  institutions  for  medical 
relief.  There  are  admirable  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents ;  a  fund  termed  "  Long  Island 
Farms."  for  the  provision  of  destitute  children ;  4  savings* 
banks ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  useful  public  institu- 
tions. Few.  if  any,  cities  have  increased  in  pop.  and 
wealth  so  rapidly  as  this.  In  1838.  the  value  of  the  real 
property  within  the  city  was  estimated,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment,  at  194,.'>43,3.')9  dolls.,  and  that  of  the  personal 

f property  at  69,009.582  dolls.,  exclusive  of  property  be- 
onging  to  the  corporation,  and  of  the  estates  and  pro- 
perties of  the  various  churches,  schools,  and  universltlei. 
The  city  debt,  in  1839.  amounted  to  9,352,355  dolls. 
(Amer.  Almanack,  1841.) 

The  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  immediately 
opposite  to  New  York,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
latter  that  Pera  and  Galata  do  to  Constantinople.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground,  and  is  laid  out.  like  New  York, 
in  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  eacli  other.  Its  pop., 
which,  in  1830,  was  15,934,  had  risen,  in  1840.  to  36,283. 
It  has  a  navy-yard,  a  handsome  city-hall.  17  churches,  a 
municipal  court,  which  slt.s  daily,  2  lyceums,  an  academy, 
a  collegiate  institute  for  young  ladies,  many  good  private 
schools,  several  hanks,  insurance  companies,  and  benevo- 
lent societies.  It  has  a  steam  cotton  factory,  many  card- 
ing machines,  some  cloth-finishing  works,  lead-works, 
distilleries,  rope-walks,  morocco-leather  factories,  &c.  \ 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Steam-boats  pljr 
continually  between  it  and  New  York,  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  12  m.  in  length  with  Jamaica.  In  the 
interior  of  Long  Island.  On  Aug.  26.  1776.  the  British 
gained  a  victory  over  the  American  forces  on  Brooklyn 
heights,  which  gave  New  York  into  their  hands ;  of 
which  city  they  retained  possession  till  1783. 

New  York,  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1621,  being  given  with  the  rest 
of  the  colony  to  the  Duke  of  York  In  I(i64.  In  1673  it  was 
re-taken  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  In  the  succeeding  year  it  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was  the  scene  of 
several  of  the  events  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  the  flr.st  congress  of  the  U.  States  under 
the  new  constitution  was  held  in  it  in  1789.  {Sew  \ork 
Gnx.j  American  Almanack  i  Proceedings  iff  the  Bristol. 
Stat.  Soc.  i  Stuart  /  Qfflcial  Papers,  published  by  Cou- 
gress.) 

NIAGARA  (RIVER  and  FALLS  OF).  The  river 
of  Niagara  is  that  portion  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence, 
In  N.  America,  that  extends  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, the  level  of  the  former  being  334  ft.  above  that  of 
the  latter.  The  Niag,ira  river  issues  from  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Black-rock,  near  Bulfalo, 
where  It  Is  f  m.  wide,  and  runs  northward  about  35  m., 
embracing  In  its  course  numerous  islands,  and  running 
over  a  high  ledge  of  rocks,  forms  the  Great  Falls,  the 
most  stupendous  cataract  in  the  world.  On  flowing 
out  of  the  upper  lake,  the  river  Is  almost  on  a  level  with 
Its  hanks ;  so  that  any  ccmsiderabic  rise  of  its  level  would 
make  It  lay  under  water  the  adjacent  Hat  country  of 
Upper  Canada  on  the  W..  and  of  the  state  of  New  York 
on  the  K.  (Hall's  America,  i.  179.)  For  3  m.  from  Lake 
Erie  it  has  a  rapid  current ;  but  it  then  becomes  smooth 
and  placid,  and  continues  so  till  within  a  mile  of  the 
Falls.  About  5  m.  from  Buffido  the  river  widens,  form- 
ing several  islands,  one  of  which,  called  (irand  Island, 
12  m.  In  length,  comprises  aliove  17,000  acres.  Navy 
Island,  belonging  to  the  British,  has  an  extent  of  304 
acres:  the  rest  arc  much  smaller.  About  2m.  below 
Navy  Island,  on  the  left  or  Canadian  bank,  the  river  re- 
ceives the  Cliippawa,  which  is  connected  with  the  Wel- 
land  canal,  tin-  artifieliil  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  iipner  and  lower  lake.  (See  an/>/,  143.)  The 
shores  oil  eitlier  slile  are  hut  thinly  settled.  Between 
llulfalo  and  the  Falls,  a  distance  0(21  m.,  there  are  only 
4  villages,  two  on  either  side.  A  few  fann-honses  are 
dispersed  here  and  there ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
banks  are  covered  with  forests.  "  The  river,  before 
reaching  the  falls,  is  propelled  with  great  rapidity ;  being 
a  mile  broad,  about  25  ft.  deep,  and  having  a  descent  of 
of  SU  ft.  in  half  a  mile.  An  island  at  the  very  verge  of 
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the  catnrart  dIvUtci  It  Into  2  sheets  of  water:  one  of 
these,  cnlle<l  the  Horsc-shoe  Fall,  on  the  Canadian  tide, 
Is  COO  yards  wide,  and  IM  ft.  in  prriicndicuiar  depth  ; 
the  other,  called  the  American  Falls,  being  about  2fK) 
jrards  In  width,  and  1G4  ft.  in  helKht.  The  breadth  of 
the  isliinil  is  about  liOU  yards.  'This  gre.it  sheet  of  water 
Is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  hard  limestone  in  hori- 
xontal  strata,  below  which  is  a  somewhat  greater  thick- 
ness of  soft  shale,  which  dec.iys  and  crumbles  away 
more  rapidly  than  the  former  stratum,  so  that  the  cal- 
careous rocK  forms  an  overhanging  mass,  projecting 
40  ft.  or  more  above  the  hollow  space  below."  (LycU's 
Gi'oloBH,  i.  2GI.)  The  depth  of  the  water  is  much 
greater  on  tlie  Canadian  than  on  the  American  side ; 
and  hence,  while  the  scarcely  hidden  rocits  below  the 
American  Fall  cause  the  flood  to  be  broken  into  foam, 
the  deep  crcen  line  of  the  billows  beneath  the  liorse- 
sline  Fall  is  but  slightly  changed  by  the  crests  rising 
above  thorn.  "  The  linest  view  of  tlie  falls,  perhaps,  is 
from  the  table  rock  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  from  the 
banks  above  it.  Anotlier  good  view  is  from  a  boat 
crossing  the  river  2fl0  or  300  yards  below  the  falls,  both 
of  which  are  thus  seen  to  tlie  greatest  advantage.  The 
rapids,  however,  are  best  seen  from  Goat  Island,  to 
which  a  very  ingeniously  constructe<l  and  strong  rough 
bridge  has  been  tlirown,  on  the  American  side,  over 
rapids  and  great  blocks  of  rock.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  the  rocks,  projecting  into  the  river  2UU  ft.  or 
300  ft.,  immediately  over  tlie  falls,  are  accessible  by  a 
leconil  wooden  briilge,  below  which  the  w.iter  runs  with 
fearful  velocity.  From  tlie  rocks,  the  view  ov(!r  the  pre- 
cipice  and  great  fall  is  tcrrilic,  absoluti-ly  appalling ;  al- 
though the  prodigious  volume  of  the  tumbling  waters  Is 
not  so  apiiareiit  at  this  spot  as  from  the  table-rock  and 
the  boat.''     (Siuarl'a  .timrica,  I.  140.) 

The  banks  rise  from  the  ravine  |icrpendicu1arly  above 
the  river  upwards  of  180  ft.,  and  hence  artiflcial  means 
are  necessary  for  cfl'wting  a  descent  to  the  water's  edge. 
•Spiral  staircases  have  been  constructed  both  on  tlie 
Canadian  and  .Vmrrican  sides  ;  besides  whicli,a  third  was 
constructed,  in  IH'J'J,  <it  the  lower  end  of  Go.it's  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  a  ledge  actually  under- 
neath the  lall.  By  these  means  the  traveller  is  enabled 
to  view  the  falling  waters  in  almost  every  possible  di- 
rection. "  The  overwhelming  sensations,  with  wliich  the 
spectator  can  liardly  fail  to  be  affecte<l,  are  iirodiieed  by 
the  immense  flood,  precipitating  at  least  100,000,000  tons 
per  minute,  as  well  as  by  the  stupendous  mass  and  over- 
liowering  force  of  the  roaring  and  falling  waters.  Every 
surrounding  object,  Indeed,  is  viewed  with  indllference, 
while  the  mind  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  spectiicie  so  sublime,  surpassing  in  majesty  and 
grandeur  and  power  all  the  works  of  nature  th.it  have 
ever  arrested  the  attention  or  presented  themselves  to 
the  Imaginiition.  '  To  form  a  faint  idea,'  said  the  late 
Governor  Morris,  '  of  the  great  cttaract  of  Niagara, 
fancy  to  yourself  the  Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wrathl'ully 
down  a  deep  descent,  leaping  in  foam  over  a  perpendicular 
ro<'k  I7A  ft.  high,  then  flowing  away  in  the  semblance  of 
milk,  from  a  vast  basin  of  emerald.  You  will  thus  have 
scmie  niition  of  the  unparalleled,  the  petrifying  influence 
with  which  tliese  falls  impress  the  beholder :  but,  truly,  as 
the  poet  S.1VS,  the  eye  of  man  must  see  this  miracle  to 
comprehend  it,  or  the  feelings  it  prmluces."  (Stuart,  i. 
H3.)  Tiiese  stupendous  falls  have  attracted  and  continue 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  visiters,  in  consequence  of 
which  numerous  large  hotels  have  iH^en  built  on  both 
titles  the  river.  Many  private  villas  have  also  been 
<!reeted  on  the  Canadian  side.  After  the  river  has  passed 
over  the  fulls,  its  char.icter  is  immediately  and  com- 
)>let('ly  changed.  The  waters,  which  hail  expanded  at 
the  fills  to  an  entire  width  of  l,»00yds.,  including  Goat 
Island,  are  itgain  contracted  after  their  union  Into  a 
stre.im  not  more  than  KiOyds.  broad  ;  and  the  river  then 
runs  I'uriiiusly  along  a  deep  wall-sided  valley,  or  huge 
trench,  which  has  been  cut  ty  the  contluued  action  of 
the  stream  during  the  lapse  oi^ages.  The  clilfs  on  both 
sides  are  in  most  places  perpendicular,  and  the  ravine  is 
only  perceived  on  approiu^liiiig  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
(Iliill's  Siirt/i  Ami-rkn.  i.  l!iS,  IWi.) 

Ily  I  hi'  continual  destruction  of  the  rocks,  owing  to  the 
eddies  and  spray  rushing  against  the  soft  shale  strata,  the 
falls  have  within  tlie  last  <50  years  receded  upwards  of 
l.'iOft.,  or.  in  other  words,  the  ravine  has  been  prolnnged 
to  tliat  extent.  Through  this  deep  chasm  the  Niagara 
flows  witli  a  ciinstaiitiv  decreasing  velm'ity  for  about  7 
miles ;  and  then  tl,e  tahle-laiiil,  whicli  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  Lake  Frie.  suddenly  sinks  down  at  (juienstoun, 
and  the  river  emcri/es  iiito  a  plain,  continuing  for  7  miles 
to  I,ake  Out  iriii.  'rliere  seems  to  he  no  reasonable  ground 
for  diiiiliting  that  the  falls  were  oiicc  at  Qiieeiistown.or  7 
m.  below  their  present  position  ;  .indtiiat,  from  the  force  of 
till*  water  iinilermining  and  wearin{^  away  the  rock,  they 
have  recedi'd  from  (^ueenstown  to  where  we  now  lind 
thim.  This  recession  is  still  going  on, at  the  rate  of 
nearly  50  vards  in  10  years ;  .ind  eonseiiiiciillv  tliey  seem 
destined,  (n  jirocess  of  time,  to  reach  Lake  ICrie,  which. 
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being  only  about  70  ft.  in  depth,  would  thus  be  completely 
drained.  It  Is  not  unlikely,  however,  that,  in  the  long 
Interval  that  must  thus  Intervene,  some  convulsion  of 
nature  may  occur  to  change  the  comparative  levels  of  the 
district.  But  supposing  this  not  to  occur,  and  that  tho 
falls  recede  to  the  lake,  the  probability  Is,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud,  and  the  gradual  fliling  up  of  the  lake 
that  is  now  going  on,  that  Its  principal  portion  will  have 
been  previously  converted  into  dry  land.  (Lyell'i 
Geol.,  \.  262—201. 

NICARAGUA  (LAKE  OF),  the  most  considerable 
lake  of  Central  America,  comprised  within  the  state  of 
Nicaragua,  and  extending  prbuipally  between  the  llth 
and  12th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  84th  and  8Gth  of  W. 
long.,  about  12  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  I'aciflc,  and 
!I0  m.  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape  : 
lengtli,  N.W.  to  S.K.,  about  130  m. ;  aver.-igo  breadth, 

tierhaps,  about  40  m.  It  has  numerous  creeks  and  har- 
lours,  and  several  Islands.  It  receives  a  good  many 
rivers,  especially  along  its  N.,  N.K.,  and  W.  sides ;  it* 
surplus  waters  arc  carried  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  tho 
Itio  San  Juan,  which  issues  from  Its  E.  extremity,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable,  during  >.\:is  rains,  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

The  project  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
by  means  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  of  a  canal  from  tho 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacllic,  has  been  often  mooted ; 
and  the  country  certainly  presents  greater  facilities  for 
eflecting  this  great  work  than  any  other  part  of  Central 
America,  or  than  the  Isthmus  of  I'anama.  The  river 
San  Juiin,  notwithstanding  It  is  in  one  part  impe<led  by 
c.itaracts,  is  said,  by  Thompson,  to  be  available  for  craft 
drawing  3  or  4  ft.  water,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
for  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  ft.  water  to  from  30  to 
S,*)  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  lake  itself  is  adapted  for 
shipt  of  the  largest  burden,  being  \h  fathoms  deep.  The 
distance  between  its  S.W.  shore  and  the  Gulph  of  Po. 
payago,  in  the  Paciflc,  is  only  29,880  yards,  or  \h\  m. ; 
and  tliough  the  Intervening  country  be  laid  down  in 
niiiiiy  maps  as  mountainous,  the  greatest  actual  height 
of  any  part  of  it  above  the  level  of  the  lake  is  only  lU  ft.  j 
as  was  proved  by  a  scries  of  347  levels,  about  100  yards 
apart,  taken  in  1781.  (See  Thompson's  Guatemala, 
Appetid.  p.  512 — 520.)  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  about 
134  ft,  and  its  bottom  42^  ft.  (Kngl.)  above  the  level  of 
the  Paciflc ;  but  the  ascent  might  probably  be  overcome 
by  a  succession  of  locks.  The  dlHercnce  In  the  level  of. 
the  two  oceans,  formerly  supposed  to  be  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  was  ascertained  by  Hum- 
boldt not  to  exceed  20,  or,  at  most,  22  ft.  (I'ol.  Kssay, 
i.  31.)  At  its  west  extremity,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
is  connected  by  a  small  river  with  the  Lake  of  Leon. 
The  latter,  50  m.  in  length  by  nearly  30  in  breadth, 
is  said  to  be  also  of  siitticient  depth  for  the  largest 
ships.  It  is  but  13  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  5  from  tlie 
river  Toita,  which  enters  that  ocean  ;  and  the  height 
of  tho  intervening  ground  between  it  and  the  Paciflc 
is  not  more  than  51  ft.  above  its  own  surface,  wliich 
last  Is  only  3  ft.  hi^licr  than  that  of  the  Tosta.  In  this 
direction,  also,  a  coinnumicatioii  lias  been  contemplated. 
At  one  period,  a  Britisli  comp.iny  proposed  connecting 
the  two  oceans,  and  It  was  afterwards  said  that  the 
Dutch  government  htid  undertaken  it ;  we  believe,  how- 
ever, that  no  active  steps  have  been  yet  taken  to  carry 
cither  of  the  above  plans  into  execution.  ( Thompson's 
Guatemala ;  Geog.  Journ.  vi.,  l/c.) 

NIC.ISTKO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Ctliibria  Ultra  II.,  on  the  \\.  side  of  the  Apennines, 
19  in.  S.  by  W.  Cosenia.  "  It  is  a  straggling  town  of 
5,(100  Inhabs.,  and  the  seat  of  a  bisho|i  and  a  suh-lntend- 
ant.  Its  houses  are  me.in,  and  all  roofed  with  red  tiles. 
A  ruined  castle,  on  a  conic.il  hill,  rising  from  amidst  all 
these  modern  buildings,  is  that  in  which  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  1  rederick  II.,  was  confined 
for  some  lime."  (Crnvfn.  Tour,  p. 33.)  It  has  some 
tr.ide  in  oil,  and  there  are  many  mineral  hatha  in  its 
vicinity. 

NICK  deal.  A'«»u,  an  Xicra,)  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
the  Sardinian  doin.  in  Italy,  cap.,  div.,  and  prov.  of  its 
own  name  ;  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  about  5  m.  F.  from 
the  bar,  the  liouiidarv  of  the  French  territory,  95  m.  S.W. 
Ceiioa,  and  !IH  m.  S'.  by  W.  Turin  ;  lat.  43'<'  41'  Ifi"  N., 
long.  "0  W  .17"  F.  Pop.,  in  1838,  of  the  town  and  can- 
ton  (ex.  garrison),  ,1.'l,8il.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  small  plain  at  tlie  fnot  of  the  maritime  Aliis,  by  which 
it  is  protected  from  the  N.  and  K.  winds  ;  wliile  the  cniil 
sea-breiie,  wliicli  prevails  every  day  with  a  regularity 
■liniost  eiiual  to  that  of  a  tropical  elini,ite,  moderates  (lie 
siiiiiiner  lieat.  The  iirincip,il  disadvantage  of  Its  sitii.i- 
tiiin  is  thiit,  being  o|ien  (in  the  W.,  it  Is  exposed,  with 
but  little  protection,  to  tlie  inniiencc  of  the  mistral,  or 
i'im/  (/<■  Ilisc,  which  is  ol>eii  keen  and  piercing.  It  is 
encircled  by  bastioned  walls ;  and  has  on  the  K.  the 
steep  rocky  hill  of  Monte  Albano,  surmounted  by  llic 
ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  view  from  this  hill  is  very 
fine,  mill  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set  the  island  of  Corsica  is 
sometimes  clearly  distinjiuished,  thuugli  it  be  sonic  71)  ur 
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NICOBAU  ISLANDS. 

DO  m.  distant  The  port,  which  is  small  and  protected 
by  *  pier,  admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  Is 
visited  by  the  steamers  from  Marseilles  to  (jenoa.  Nice 
Is  divided  Into  two  parts  by  tlie  river  Paglionc,  hero 
crossed  by  a  good  stono  bridge.  The  old  town  hat  nar- 
row and  «rook<id  streets,  which,  however,  are  kept  very 
clean.  The  new  town  to  the  W.  of  the  river  is  well 
laid  out  and  handsome :  it  has  a  square  surrounded  by 
open  arcades,  and  some  of  the  houses  near  the  tea, 
and  In  the  vicinity,  are  very  superior.  Tlie  cathedral, 
several  convents,  'i  huspitals,  the  governor's  residence, 
rollege,  public  library,  theatre,  and  u  fine  arch  erected 
in  honour  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings  :  It  has  several  bath-estalil{sliment«,  and 
and  some  good  hotels  ;  and  Dr.  I'arr  states  that  the  rents 
of  houses  and  apartments  are  lower  here  than  in  any 
other  iilace  of  general  resort  on  the  Continent.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  twist,  snutT,  soap,  essences,  per- 
fumery, and  pap<!r,  a  fishery  of  ancliovics,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  hi  the  export  of  oil,  wine,  oranges,  hemp, 
&c.,  and  III  the  Importation  of  corn  from  the  Illnck  Sea, 
salt  fish,  maiiiil'ai'tured  goods,  and  colonial  produce.  In 
I8;i9,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  12,3l3,'l.'i0  fr., 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  nearly  as  niucli.  It  Is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  council,  and  of  the 
head  court  of  justice  for  its  div. 

Nice,  In  common  with  Moiitpellier,  enjovs  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  a  pticullarly  genial  climate.'and  is  accord- 
ingly resorted  to  by  numerous  inv.ilid»,  especially  from 
Kiiglnnd,  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January.  Mr.  Forsyth  says,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  Nice  on  Christmas  Day,  "a  soft  niid  balmy  air,  oranges 
growing  in  every  garden,  lodgings  without  a  chimney, 
and  beds  witli  mosquito-curtains,  presented  the  first 
signs  of  Italy."  But  at  other  seasons  it  is  less  suitable 
for  invalids.  In  February,  the  vent  dc  Bisc  begins  to 
blow ;  and  it  is  very  trying  to  persons  with  delicate  con- 
stitutions. This  explains  the  singular  discrepancies  in 
the  accounts  of  different  travellers  as  to  the  climate  of 
Nice.  Dr.  Farr  and  Sir  Jhines  Clark,  especially  the 
former,  give  full  and  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
climate  of  Nice,  and  its  surrounding  localities,  and  the 
classes  of  Invalids  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  resi- 
dence in  It  A  noble  road,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense, 
leads  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from  Nice  to  Turin.  Another 
road,  begun  by  Napoleon,  but  not  completed  till  1827, 
lu.'ids  along  the  sea  coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa ;  and  a 
tliird  road  is  now  about  being  opehcd  from  Lyons  to 
Nice,  which  will  be  a  shorter  and  better  way  of  entering 
Italy  than  by  Mont  Cenis. 

Nice  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists  from 
Marseilles.  Under  the  Romans,  It  was  originntly  the 
se.1t  of  a  naval  arsenal ;  but,  under  Augustus,  the  latter 
was  transferred  to  Frejus.  Under  the  F  rench,  It  was  the 
cup.  of  the  dcp.  Alpcs-Marilimes.  Among  the  celebrated 
iiuiividuals  to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  arc  the  painter, 
Vaiiloo,  the  astronomer,  ('assini,  and  Marshal  M.issena, 
one  of  Napole<m's  ablest  generals.  (Siv  Dr.  Farr's  ad- 
viirnbtc  Guide  to  Nice,  passim  ;  Clark  on  Climate,  3d  cd. 
p.  2(l-2.) 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  group  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lii'tween  the  3d  and  lOlh  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  93d  and 
iilth  of  K.  long.,  about  midway  between  the  N.  W.  point 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  from  100  to 
i:ii)  m.  from  each.  Sambelong  and  Carnicobar,  the  for- 
mer at  the  S.  and  the  latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
group,  are  the  principal ;  there  are,  however,  about  half 
a  (loien  other  Islands  of  some  consequence,  and  a  number 
of  small  islets.  Most  of  these  islands  are  hilly,  and  all 
are  covered  more  or  less  with  dense  woods  of  cocoa-nut, 
areca  palm,  and  various  timber  trees.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy  to  Kuropeans,  and  is  supposed  to 
owe  this  quality,  in  great  part,  to  the  extensive  simn- 
liiiieous  diH-omposltlon  or  vegetable  matter.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  natives  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  stock,  whose  InofTenslvc  character  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  wild  ferocity  of  their  neighbours 
of  the  Andaman  tsl.uids.  Their  chief  occujiatlons 
,ire  fishing,  rearing  hogs  and  poultry,  a  little  agricul. 
turn,  and  trafficking  among  themselves,  and  with 
f.'ri'igners  who  touch  at  the  Nlcobars.  Cocoa  and 
lieti'1-nuts  arc  met  with  in  Immense  quantities,  and  mn.st 
(if  the  Indian  ships  bound  eastward,  call  here  to  take  In 
.1  caiso  of  the  fiirnier,  which  they  obtain  at  the  rate  of 
1  nuts  for  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a  yard  of  blue 
rliitli.  Tlie  natives  also  exchange  fowls,  hogs,  birds' 
nests,  ambergris,  tortoise-shell,  wild  cinnamon,  sas- 
s.ilr.is.ftc,  for  iron,  foliacco,  cloth,  silver  coin,  and  other 
r.(iro|ii'an  goods.  They  live  under  a  number  of  petty 
cliiifs;  Lut  little  is  known  of  Ihi'ir  internal  economy, 
I'ustonis,  &c.,  the  great  Ins.dubrity  of  the  climate 
li.ivinn  siucessively  broken  up  all  the  est;il)lishnieiits 
furmed  on  the  Nlcobars  by  the  Oiuii'S,  the  llritlsh  niis- 
Miinaries,  .te  ,  in  the  latter  hrilf  of  the  la^t  century. 
(Ihimill'»i\i  K.  I.  dm. ,.%;■.) 

NU'Dl.AFl'l",  a  toHu  and  river  port  of  Unropean 
liiisi-i;i,  gov.  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul 
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with  the  Bug,  about  20  m.  atwve  where  the  latter  falls  Into 
the  icstuary  or  llman  of  the  Dnlepr,  lat.  40°  58'  21"  N., 
long.  32°  0'  21"  K.  Pop.  8,600.  NicolaefT  was  founded 
In  17!lti  I  and  was  tnlended  to  be  a  great  naval  dep<H,and 
the  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  It 
stands  in  an  elevated,  healthy  situation,  covers  a  largo 
extent  of  ground,  and  is  extremely  well  built.  Tho 
streets  are  wide,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  private 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of^  brick,  have  a  handsome 
appearance.  Among  the  numerous  public  buildiiiKS 
may  be  specified  the  new  church  or  cathedral,  the  ad- 
miral' ,  the  town-house,  the  marine  baracks,  the  n<ival 
hospi  .1,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  observatory.  Tliu 
adnii  a  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Block  .Sea  resides 
here  ,  nnd  here,  also,  arc  the  various  offices  connect- 
ed with  this  department  of  the  service,  with  schools 
for  the  Instructlou  of  pilots,  ship-buildera,  naval  artil- 
lery, &c. 

Nicolacff  owes  its  existence  to  its  river,  which  has  its 
entrance  without  the  bar  of  the  Dnlepr,  and  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  large  ships  up  to  the  town.  There  are 
extensive  docks  and  yards  for  the  building  of  ships ;  but 
the  latter  arc,  notw'ithstanding,  mostly  constructed  at 
Kherson,  being  sent  thither  to  be  laid  up,  or,  when  neces- 
sary, rciHilred.  Still,  however,  NicolaefT  has  not,  as  Itl 
founders  anticipated,  become  a  large,  thriving,  town, 
and  latterly,  inileed.  It  lias  been  cither  stationary  or  has 
retrograded.  This  is  ascribablo  partly  to  the  want  of 
good  viater*,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel 
caused  by  there  being  no  timber  in  its  vicinity ;  partly 
to  its  harbour  being,  though  very  superior  to  that  of 
Kherson,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Sevastopol  In  tho 
Crimea,  at  which  a  part  of  the  fleet  is  now  always  sta- 
tioned ;  and  partly,  and  principally  perhaps,  to  the  great 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Odessa  as  a  commercial  em- 
porium. NicolaefT  is,  in  fact,  nearly  deserted  by  all  tho 
mercantile  class,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  employment 
afTorded  by  government.  ( Clarice's  Travels,  if.  3.W.  8vo. 
ed.;  /-ynfl,  I.  201.;  Sehnilzler,  La  Russie,^c.,  p.;23. ; 
I'inkerton's  Russia,  p.  ICO.) 

NICOLAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan- 
ders, cap.  canton,  on  the  high  road  between  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  19  in.  E.N.E.  the  former,  and  12  ra.  W.S.W. 
the  latter.  Pop.,  In  1831!,  16,153.  It  is  well  built, 
and  handsome,  and  its  inhabs.  generally  opulent.  It 
has  a  fine  town-hall,  a  par.  church,  In  whicii  are  some 
good  Flemish  paintings,  an  hospital,  2  orphan  asiy- 
lums,  a  convent,  a  prison,  and  a  large  market-phace,  par- 
tially planted  with  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  of  Belgium,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  hats,  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  cho- 
colate, &c. ;  with  salt-reflnerles,  tanneries,  breweries, 
dye-houses,  and  potteries.  It  has,  perhaps,  the  largest 
market  for  flax  in  Kurope,  and  lafge  annual  fairs  for  cattlo 
and  horses.  It  Is  the  seat  uf  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has 
academies  of  music,  drawing,  &e.,  and  sends  I  deputy 
to  the  states  of  tho  prov.  ( 1'atulcrmaclcn,  Fland. 
Orient.) 

NICOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Kurope,  prov. 
Bulgaria,  cap.  sanjack,  on  the  Danube,  100  m.  K.  by  S. 
Wldin.  Pop.  estimated  at  in,0()0.  It  has  .in  imposing 
appearance,  being  situated  on  a  range  of  hills  above  a 
bay  of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  strong  r.imparti 
mounted  witli  cannon.  It  is  further  defended  by  an 
ancient  castle,  and  has  several  suburbs,  in  wliich  the 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  inhabs.  principally  reside.  Ge- 
nerally It  is  ill  built,  but  has  some  large  houses,  and 
several  handsome  mosques  and  public  baths.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  U.  Cath.  bishop  :  its 
position  on  tho  Danube  gives  it  some  commercial  im- 
portance ;  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay. 
(Elliott's  Trav.  i.  175.)  Nicopolis  was  founded  by  Trajan, 
and  some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls  are  said  still  to 
exist.  But  it  is  chiefly  memorable,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  for  the  great  battle  fought  In  its  vieinily,  on  the 
'28th  of  September,  13'.i0,  between  the  Ottoman  army 
under  fl.ijajet,  and  that  of  the  Hungarians  and  tlielr 
allies  under  their  king  Sigismund.  The  latter  sustained 
a  complete  defeat,  ascribable  as  much  to  the  rashness 
and  presumption  of  the  Count  de  Nevers  and  other 
French  leaders,  as  to  the  bravery  and  superior  discipline 
of  the  Turks.  (Gihhon,  cap.  r,4,) 

NICOSIA  (an.  Tremilus?),  the  principal  city  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  near  its'centre,  on  tlie  small  river 
Pedia;  lat.  Xri"  13'  11"  N.,  long:.  33°  L'(i'  4.'i"  K.  Pop., 
according  to  Turner,  about  \7,M\0,  of  whom  about  2-3dj 
are  Turks.  It  stands  in  a  low  fertile  plain,  near  the  S. 
foot  of  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  in  tlie  shape  of  a  hexagon,  flanked  by  13  bastions. 
The  ground  of  the  enclosure  is  very  unequal,  being  in 
sonic  parts  elevated  to  tho  height  of  tlie  walls,  and  in 

*  Hr.  I.vall  Rnvs  tint  tills  drficimry  Ims  liwn  suitlilletl  bv  the  con- 
stnu'tion  i.f  a  risurvotr,  tlie  extstenru  of  wliich  lias,  hmvevcr,  Win 
(loiilititl,  I'loiii  it-i  nut  iiavinv  Ihtii  niuntiimiHl  liy  tho  nrrtirnte  llr. 
rinkcrtDii.  Hut  It  may  havi'  Imh-'M  ovuvlmtkiil  bv  the  Jattfr,  itr  may 
not  havf  sutlkicntly  'aTiswerttl  the  ptiri>ose  lor  wliith  it  wa»  lii» 
li-nikHl. 
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others  forming  a  iloon  valley.  The  street!  arc  In  general 
not  more  than  10  ami  15  ft.  in  breadth  ;  and,  being  un- 
pnved,  are  alwaj's  fllthy,  and,  in  winter,  alninst  Impass- 
able, llnving  been  the  residence  of  the  principal  \  ene- 
tlan  families  dnring  the  period  that  the  island  was  subject 
to  Venice,  it  h.is  many  tine  houses,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, mostly  In  rnin.» ;  and  at  jiresent  It  con;  ists  jirin- 
clpally  of  brick  .ind  mud  huts.  I'he  bazaar,  though  tole- 
rably well  supplied,  is  not  even  arched,  but  rooted  with 
reeds  and  mats,  which  admit  the  ndn  in  all  directions. 
Most  houses  have  gardens,  which  abound  with  olive, 
lemon,  and  pomegnnate-trees  ;  and  hence  the  first  view 
of  the  city  is  very  pleasing,  from  the  contrast  between 
the  foliage  and  the  dark  mountains  to  the  N.  There  are 
8  mosques,  all  of  which  were  once  churches,  the  principal 
having  been  the  cathe<lral  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
the  Venetians  j  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  an  ob'.ong 
shape,  with  a  pentitgonal  projection  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance,  for  the  reception  of  the  altar.  The  In- 
terior Is  lai>i  out  in  three  aisles,  divided  by  clumsy  white- 
washed Corinthian  columns.  On  the  two  belfries  the 
Turks  hiive  erected  two  high  and  handsome  minarets. 
There  are  still  6  Greek  churches,  and  I  Koman  Cilholic, 
and  several  Greek  convents.  The  city  lias  also  4  public 
baths,  and  a  large,  but  ruined  caravanserai.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  carpets,  printed  cottons,  anil  red  mo- 
rocco leather,  and  exports  wine  and  cotton. 

Nicosia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Triitiitus,  or  TiimithHs,  mentioned  as  a  pl.ice  of  some 
note  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  When  Hichard  I.  of 
F.ngland  took  Cyprus  In  1 191.  and  conferred  it  on  Guy  de 
Luslgnan,  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
greatly  enlarged.  It  fell,  in  I4W,  to  the  Venetians,  who 
built  tne  present  walls,  and  several  churches  and  hand- 
some palaces  ;  and  who  held  it,  with  the  island,  till  l.'<71, 
when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  under  whose 
brutal  and  destructive  sway  it  has  since  continued. 
{  Turner's  Levant,  ii.  .'i-t4 — .'J47. ;  Kiuneir's  Asia  Minor, 
172.  IHU.  ;  Dnnntiiimit's  Travels,  &c.) 

Nicosia,  a  city  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Catania,  district  of 
its  own  name,  on  two  hills.  14  m.  N.K.  Castrogiovanni. 
Pop.,  In  1H3I,  |.'<.l.'il.  Like  other  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  it  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  number 
of  its  churches  and  convents.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
and  hardly  any  export  trade,  but  a  considerable  tradic  in 
the  corn  ami  cattle  of  the  surrounding  coinitry,  uhich  is 
very  fertile.  Its  situation  is  such  as  to  alford  a  strong 
military  position;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  tlii'  aiuient 
Herbita,  founded  in  tlie  earliest  period  of  .Sicilian  his- 
tory. 

NIEVnK,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  nearly  rn- 
extensive  with  Ihi:  old  prov.  of  Nivernais,  between  lat. 
4fi^40'  and  47°  .IV  N.,  and  the  3.1  and  4tli  degs.  of  I'.. 
long.i  having  N.  Vonne.   K.  C6te  d'Or  and  Saone-rt- 
I.iiire,  S.  the  latter  and  Allicr,  and  \\.  Cher.      Area 
eHl.dua  hectares.      I'op    (ls.)(;)    !<H2,:)21.      A   inoimt.iin 
Chain   runs  from    S.K.   to   N.W.    through    its    centre, 
dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  ; 
the  cidminating  point  of  the  chain  In  this  dep.   Iii'liig 
a.nno  ft.  above  the  sea.     The  Loire  and  Allier  bound 
Nicivro  on  the  W.:    the  other  priinipal   river   is  the 
Vonne.     'Ilie  Loire  anil  Vomte  are  nniteil  by  the  Canal 
du    Nivern.'ds,   whiih,  connnencing  at    Dicize  on    tlM> 
former  river,  is  coutinui'd  throut.'li  the  (le|is.  Nifvrc  and 
Vonne,  for  a  distance  of  alHive  Kill  m. ;  but  the  work  Is 
not  yet  completed.     The  Nievre,  whence  tlu^  ilrp.  has 
its  name,  flows  tiirough  its  \V.  part,  and,  after  a  course 
if  about  2.^  m.,  generally  soiithwaril.  joins  the   Loire  at 
Kevers.     It  turns  many' mills,  but  is  inivigablc  oidy  for 
rafti  or  small  iHiats.     The  soil  Is  not.  in  Kcner.il,  very 
fertile.     In  KK,  Wh.'HW  hectares  were  ehlimated  to  Im-  In 
cultivation,  fi7..'l!))i  In  meailows,  'i.WMi  in  vim-vards,  .l.tid? 
In  orchards  and  gardens,  and  3.t!i..'Mil  In  woods.    In  IN.'I.'V, 
of»3.wll  properties  subject  t<»  thr  ennlriliiiliimfiineitre, 
43.)i.Ml  were  assesseil  at  I'-ss  than  .">  fr.,  and  Kt.'.iVI  at  from 
A  to  1(1  fr.     The  fertile  porliom  of  the  iiirfiice  are  com-  i 
parativHy  well  cnltiiated,  and   sunicient   corn   is   pro-  ! 
duced  for  home  rinisumptiou.     Tin'  aiunial  priMluce.  In  I 
wine,  is  estimnteil  at  aboni  '^W.IKMI  lii<i  tolitres  ;  of  which  j 
the    white   wines  of   i'liniliy   are  the  lM'>t.      //«  otil  tlu 
corps  (in  »fiinlneui.  un  li'Ker  piir/um  de  iiierre  ii/hsiI.  el  ! 
Wn  lioul  fi'Vl  annahlet   tin  w  mnl  pas  siijels  ii  Jiiunir,  \ 
el  ennservenl  nssiz  luHH-lemps  leur  liuuee-        (Jullleu,  | 
|i.  I.Vi. )     In  \*^»  Hull'  were  tuiposed  to  Ir'  alKiut  KI^.IMNI 
oxen  and  io»s,  unci  .'ll.'>.isKi  iiirep  In  the  dep.  ;  but  the  ' 
bri'i'ds  are  not  imrticidarly  g.Mnl.      The  chli'f  resources  j 
of   More  are    m    its   I'oriitH   lunl   nniu'<.     Most  of  the  ; 
•tnall  rivers,  which  are  not  navig.dtle,  have  been  adapted 
lo  lloatiiig  doMit   rafts  of  flintier  itnd  llre-HotMl,  a  goinl 
deal  'if  the  hitter  being  si'iil  donii  llii'  Yoniie  and  Siliie 
tol'arl*.     The  ni.il  uroiiiiht   near  Decile  la  princlpallv 
ilrstini'd   for  the  kiipply  of  I'arls  and  Orleans.      Leail, 
riip|H'r,  and   some  nlhir  iiielalu  are  ruilid,   but   Iron   I* 
liy  far  the   iiicot    liiiportani    nii'tiilllc   pioijiict.   unci   in  \ 

yearly   v.iliie   in   the    ckli.-i) I    pig    Iron,    iron    plates,  , 

Itni'hors  files,  ,1c  .  Is  estlmnted  lit  H.*';><.li(slfr.    Ilarilnare  | 
and  culbry.  at  Come  and  l.'i  Cliarlff',  glax.  and  eiith-  | 
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enware,  especially  at  Nevers,  linen  and  woollen  c\otM, 
and  musical  strings,  are  among  the  principal  goods 
manufactured.  Nlivre  is  divided  into  4  nrronds. : 
chief  towns,  Nevers  the  cap.,  Chdtean  Chinon,  Clamecy, 
i\nd  Cosne.  It  sends  4  meins.  to  the  Chamtier  of 
Dep.  Number  of  electors  (lt«S.3!)),  1,37!».  Total  imblic 
revenue  ( 1831 ),  G,'.25(i,7.i(i  fr.  {Hugo,  art.  Niivre  ;  French 
Hffleiii/  Tables.) 

NIGEIl,  JOLIUA,  orQUORRA,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Central  Africa,  having  its  remote  sources  near  tho 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  of  the 
Mandingoes,  in  about  8°  N.  lat.,  and  ip  W.  long.  It 
thence  pursues  a  course  N.W.  and  N.  to  the  10th  deg. 
of  Lit.,  and  then  follows  a  gener.il  N.K.  course  to 
Tinibiictoo,  below  which  it  turns  S.R  .  and  afterwards 
S.  ,'uid  S.W.,  to  its  mouth,  in  tho  Gulph  of  Benin. 
Supposed  length  about  2,3(Kl  m.  The  upper  part  of  tho 
Niger,  called  by  the  natives  the  Jolib.i,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  mojern  times  liy  Mungo  Park,  who  was 
sent  out  in  I7!tri  by  the  African  Association:  he  de- 
scribi'S  it  at  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bamharra,  as  "  glitter- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  broitd  .is  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  (7Vrt- 
vels,  p.  220.)  lie  succeeded  in  ascending  It  as  far  as 
Bammakoo,  250  m.  above  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bamharra. 
From  Cabra  he  sailed  down  the  stream  to  llonssa,  where, 
unfortunately,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Major 
Laing  concluded,  from  information  obt.'dned  in  theneigli- 
bourhood,  that  the  sources  of  the  river  were  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  mount.tlns  of  Kong,  at  a  height  of  l,<ino  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  H'J  W  N.,  and  Icnig.  <P  k,/  \\_ . 
but  Mr.  Macqiieen  conjectures  that  the  Aliinar,  Its  prin- 
cipal source,  rises  farther  to  the  K.  th.in  LaIng  supposed. 
Lander,  the  serv.int  of  Capt.iin  Clapperton  (who  was  mur- 
dered near  Saccatoo),  sailed  frinn  Boussa,  with  the  stream, 
lo  the  mouth  of  the  river,  previcnisly  called  the  Nun,  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin;  and  thus  finally  identified  the  Niger 
and  the  fjuorra,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  doulil."  and 
theories  that  previously  existed  as  to  the  course  and  ter- 
mlnatiim  of  the  former.  It  hence  appears  that  the  length 
of  the  Niger,  measured  ,ilimg  its  banks,  exceeds  2,3011 
m. ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  its  basin  Is  nearly.  If   not 

?uite,  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Nile.  According  to 
^allllc,  it  is  navigable  for  large  canoes  within  100  m.  of 
its  scnirce :  for  200  m.  Ixdow  that  point  it  h:  not  lieeii  na- 
vigated by  Kiiropeans  ;  but  from  Bammakoo  to  Tim- 
linctoo  it  has  Ix-en  pretty  acccirately  laid  down,  both  by 
Mungo  Park  and  Cailli^.  The  river  valley  is  here  of 
considerable  width,  fertile,  and  coninrlsing  numerous 
towns  and  villages  on  cither  bank.  Tlie  current  iif  the 
river  is  not  strong  ;  and  both  travellers  saw  ncitfll.is  of 
canoes  offiO  tons  and  upwards  rrec|iiently  passing  up  ami 
down  the  river,  which  In  the-  rainy  season  ii  ftnoded  on 
both  banks  to  a  considerable  distance.  (  (Vir'//iV,  11.  .'14.) 
In  about  lat.  Ili°  N.,  the  stream  expands,  forming  a  lake, 
called  DelHi,  which  measures  about  10  ni.  frinn  N.  to  S. , 
Is  I'rciin  12  lo  l.'i  ft.  deep,  calm,  Iriinspareiit,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  extensive  ncarshei.  (Cnillir.W.  20.)  Hence  to 
Tiniliiictoo  file  1  alley  lieconies  still  wider;  the  pasturage 
of  cMltle,  tin;  tillage  of  rli  c\  millet,  maize,  Ac.  are  exten- 
sively pursued,  and  along  the  banks  are  iiuiniToiis  vil. 
lages,  which  export  rural  proiiiice.  In  lat.  17''  3(K  N. 
and  long.3'J  1(1'  \V,.  the  river  bU'iircates.  and  on  the  N.  and 
narrower  branch  Is  Cabra,  the  port  of  riiiibiictiMi :  these 
branches,  however,  seem  to  unite  a  few  miles  lower 
down.  It  has  been  already  observinl  that  the  c nurse  iif 
the  river  Ik'Iuw  rimliiietoo  was  traversed  bv  Mungo  I'ark 
ai  far  down  a*  lloussa,  but.  as  that  traveller  was  killed 
then-,  and  bis  papers  were  lost,  we  know  nothing  of  this 
portion  of  tlie  river,  except  that  It  Is  navigable  for  vessels 
ol  considerable  size. 

The  hliihest  pidiil  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
Niger  hitherto  visited  liy  Kiiropeans  Is  the  iieighliciiir- 
hcicKl  of  Viiiiri  (lat.  II"  •»)•  N  and  ,'>"  F..),  which  point 
Lander  reached  In  IKIO.  Here  the  river  leaves  the  great 
plain  of  Sciiidiin,  and  enters  the  defiles  of  a  inc>iiiit;iiii 
range  crossing  this  part  ol  Afrlc.i  rrmn  V,.  to  W,  mil 
probably  icinuecled,  on  cine  .ide,  with  the  iljeh'lcl- 
hinnrl,  u'ld  mi  the  other  with  the  iniicintains  of  Koiii.-. 
The  direction  ol  the  stream  from  Vaiiri.  lor  alioiit  IMI 
m,  is  nearly  due  ,s.  ;  but  it  is  fcill  of  rocks,  sand-bink-, 
Ac,  and  wholly  iiniiavig.ible.  ixcept  at  thi'  time  of  flic 
rains, Hint  iniiiiedialely  alter.  Below  llou«sa,  llieliaiiks  iiii 
liolli  >iiles  are  geiier.illv  hi|.'h  and  rocky  ;  cultivated  plains 
Intervene  in  many  iilaees  belwceii  the  lUcT  and  Ihci 
niciiintalns,  but  In  others  the  offiela  come  cli»e  down  t.i 
the  water's  i-dge.  From  llonssa  dowii»aid>.  the  Nij^cr 
Is  natlgable  lor  nnider.ite-slted   msmU  ;    and   In  Int.  (i' 

N  ,  a  little  below  Alfa,  It   leaves  the  billy  c ifry.  iiiul 

enters  nil  alliivl.il  plain,  the  lower  pact  ol  wlilih  l<  nil 
unhealthy  swamp  mvered  ullhjniiKle:  iiiany  liraiiehes 
here  dlverue  rroni  the  iiinlii  stre.im,  and  at  the  month  It 
ail  extensive  ch  Ita.  wliiili.  Iioweier,  U,  as  )et.  \ery  i<n- 
pcrfi'i  liy  known.  At  .\lta.  the  river  Is  about 'i  ni.  wi.le; 
and  near  llaliha.  in  lat.  H"  t,'i',  It  iittalns  a  width  of  '>  in  : 
hilt  Its  lire  cell  Ii,  I  lose  to  the  iiionlb.  Is  noiiiewhil  li  •« 
llian  a  mile.     The  fide  Is  said  to  extend  wllhl.i  ahniil  3(1 
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m.  of  Atta,  nr  about  120  m.  from  the  sea.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Niger  hitlierto  explored  is  the  Chadda, 
which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  in  lat.  7°  .V2'  N.,  32  m. 
nhovu  Attu.  Ca|)tidn  Allen  and  Mr.  Laird  sailed  about 
100  tn.  up  this  trib.,  ami  inform  us  that  it  is  quite  equal 
ill  width,  though  not  in  depth,  tu  the  parent  river.  It 
lias  ninny  shoals  and  sand-banks.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  river  has  its  source  in  the  great  lake  of 
Tchad,  discovered  by  Messrs.  t'lapperton  and  Denhain  ; 
but  the  more  prnbable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  has 
its  sources  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Gebel  el  Kumri, 
not  far,  perhaps,  from  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  or  W.  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  only  other  known 
tributaries  of  the  lower  Niger  are  tlie  Saccatoo,  May- 
arrow,  and  Coodoonia,  all  joining  it  on  the  left  or  E. 
bank:  the  former  of  these  was  discovered  by  Clap- 
perton,  and  from  the  course  which  it  pursues,  it  may 
possibly  b«  the  same  river  that  Joins  tlie  Niger  near 
Vairl.  (See  Arrowsmitk's  new  tnap  qf  tifgrotand.) 
Itoth  rivers  flow  from  a  range  of  mountains,  running 
N.W.  through  lloussa,  and  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tnecn  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Tchi\il  and  tlie  Niger. 

In  the  article  Afiica  (Vol.  I.  40.),  we  have  given  a 
succinct  account  of  the  successive  modern  cspeditions 
that  have  been  fitted  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  exploring 
the  course  of  this  river,  so  long  Involved  in  doubt  and 
uhsciirity  ;  and  tliough  much  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, its  general  course  and  leading  features  have  been 
pretty  well  a.(ccrtaincd.  Tliis,  however,  has  not  been 
done  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  hum.iii  lil'u.  The  in- 
lial).  of  the  countries  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are 
among  the  most  degraded  in  the  scale  of  human  lieings : 
the  slave. trade  is  extensively  carried  on  ;  and  wars  being 
continually  waged  between  the  dlHcrent  tribes,  travellers 
are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  (/iti7/cr'4v(/'nV-rt,  ll.llfi., 
and  lliiiton  im  the  Slave  Trade,  pp.  4I,4'2.)  The  climate, 
also,  is  extremely  onhcalthy,  so  much  so  that  out  of  10  p<!r. 
sous  who  sailed,  in  IH32,  on  a  comincrcial  expedition  up 
the  Niger,  only  II  survived.  Thri!e  steamers,  well  lifted 
up  lor  the  purpose,  liavc  recently  been  dcspatciied  (June 
1M41)  ti  this  river,  liy  government,  with  lull  powers  to 
form  cuinmercial  treaties  with  the  natives,  and  to  concert 
ineiuiiires  fur  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  But  ditl 
our  limits  permit,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  there  arc 
no  riitlonal  grounds  on  which  to  anticipate  any  consider- 
able success  from  this  expedition,  and  that  the  bar- 
barisin  of  Africa  seems  to  depiMid  on  natural  and  irre- 
ineiUable  causes.  ( Cailtiii'a  Travels  in  Central  .ifrieu,  11., 
w  nil  .W.  Jomiira's  Heiiiarki ;  liitler't  Ajrica,  il.  47—173. ; 
I.amler'a  Kt/ied.  3  vols.  ;  Oeog.  Journal,  vols.  it.  and 
•iil.  i  l.airil  and  ()l((field's  Exfied.  inta  4frica,  &c.) 

The  history  (if  the  Ai/fcr  is  involved  in  extreme  obscurity. 
Herodotus  was  informed  by  the  Creeks  of  Cyrene,  that, 
in  llic  interior  of  the  African  coiitiiiciit,  a  city  h.id  been 
re.iched  by  some  Nasamon  travellers,  which  was  inhabited 
by  negroes,  luid  stood  on  the  Imnks  of  a  river  containing 
cr<H-odlles,  and  flowing  from  the  W.  eastward  (i»ts  ir- 
T(r.i  T{0(  r,Aio»  <t>iitTi^Xs>T«,  il.  32.),  which  he  conjec- 
tured to  be  Ihe  Nile.  Now,  as  tho  Uahr-el-Alilad,  or  \V. 
arm  of  the  Nile,  Hows  from  W.  to  K.,  and  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  have  been  reached  by  the  Na^amous  thnii 
the  Niger,  the  conjecture  of  the  venerable  father  of 
lii.,tory,  that  the  river  which  they  eiiciuntered  was.  In 
f.iit,  lliH  Nile,  8"ems  to  be  more  consistent  with  proba- 
hility  liian  thai  of  i)'Anvllle,  Kenneil,  and  other  learned 
moderns,  who  suppose  that  the  city  visited  by  the  Nasa- 
niiins  was  Tiinbiictoo,  and  the  river  the  Juliha  of  Mungu 
Hark.  Tlie  latter  theory  has,  however,  so  far  prevaih'd, 
that  the  name  Niger  Is  that  which  Is  now  usually  given  to 
Ihe  river  discovered  and  explored  by  I'ark  anil  l.nnder. 
'I'lie  word  Niger,  or  NIgrls,  Is  first  used  bv  I'llny  {Sal. 
Ilisl.  v.  I—!),),  from  whoso  s(nnewhat  c(mfusi'il  account 
it  woiihl  np|>ear  that  there  were  supposed  to  lie  two  rivers 
ofllial  name,  one  in  Mauritania,  .S.  of  the  great  clialii  ot 
Ihe  Alias,  and  the  other  in  .'Ethiopia,  thus  brleny  de- 
senhoil :  —  "  Sigri ftuvut  eailem  naliira  (;(«r  Siln  :  eala- 
niMiii  el  fiapyrum  el  rasilem  gigml  animanlet.  iixlemi/tie 
letufuinhtt.i  augmeil."  lie  seems,  also.  In  have  coiicelvf.'d 
that  the  Niger  iumI  Nile  were  united,  and  lliat  there  was 
a  large  water-«y»tetn,  having  many  branches.  In  the  lii- 
Uriiir  of  Africa.  The  poet  (laudiiin  alsu  ciilertained  tho 
iilea  of  a  similar  connexion  :  — 

(ttr  n.ili*«lmii«  nmiils 
At(hiu)iutii,  iltnl'i  iiii'niidi,  uiiikKv  .Mluni. 

Pliileiny  fiiriil>hes  a  somewhat  more  detailed  nccnimt 
\ti  the  river,  and  as.stimes  tliiit  there  are  twii  senn. 
rate  streams  in  tlie  Interior  of  Africa.  Iiolli  having 
iiiiiiiy  braiiihes  {iarfrni),  and  connectnl  with  lakes; 
■III' river  most  eastward  he  lernii  Ihe  tilr  (I'lif),  Ihal  to 
(lie  \V.  iH'ltig  Ihe  Mglr  (N./iij).  coniiniiiilcallng  with 
tlie  lake  l.lbye,  which  may.  pi  i  haps,  be  lileiillcal  Willi 
lliel.ike 'iVIiad.  illseovcreil  by  Denliam  and  I'lapperlon 
I'loleniy  says  nothing,  however,  respecting  IIk-  coiirM'  of 
Ihe  liver,  tfioiMh  he  seeiiis  to  have  In'cii  of  opliilnn  that 
Its  waters  were  idoorbiil  In  liki  «.  or  lo>l  by  evaporalloii. 
Kdrlsl,  Abulfeda,  and  other  Ariblan  i;eogrnplii rs,  con- 
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ceived  that  the  Niger  (by  them  called  Kil-el-Abid,  "  NI. 
gris  NIleo")  flowed  westward,  discharging  its  waters 
eitlier  into  the  Atlantic  or  some  lake  of  the  interior ; 
and  they  represented  it  as  rising  from  tlie  s.ime  source 
as  the  Nile,  and  identified  with  it  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course :  this,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  still  maintained  by 
tlie  natives  ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  of 
tlie  affluents  of  tlie  W.  Nile  may  lie  connected,  during 
the  period  of  the  inundation,  with  some  of  the  aflliients 
of  the  Niger.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  seem  to  be  the  leading 
statements  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  old  geographer! 
respecting  the  Niger.  It  is  doubtful,  perhaps.whether  tho 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  really  possessed  any  authentic 
information  as  to  tlie  rivers  and  lakes  8.  of  the  Great 
Desert ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  statements  now  referred 
to,  if  they  really  apply  to  that  part  of  the  continent,  are 
at  once  extremely  limited  and  extremely  vague.  That 
the  caravans,  which  appear  from  a  very  remote  period  tn 
have  maintained  an  intercourse  between  the  countries  to 
the  N.  and  those  to  tlie  S.  of  tho  Great  Desert,  should 
have  fallen  in  with  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Jo- 
liba,  is  far  from  improbable  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  any  re- 
mains of  the  literature  of  Carthage  come  down  to  our 
times,  they  might  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  tlio 
question  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Niger:  but,  with  our 
existing  means  of  information,  it  wouiil  aiipear,  nutwitli- 
standing  the  learning  and  ingenuity  that  have  been 
brought  to  its  investigation,  to  be  all  but  insoluble.  Tho 
notices  of  the  ancients  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  any 
certain  inferences  Ijciiig  deduced  from  them  ;  and  sup- 
posing (against  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Uaroii  Valck- 
iiacr,  llecherches  sur  TAJrique,  ■lO'.l.)  that  the  Niger  is  to 
be  looked  for  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  the  Bahr-el- 
Ablad,  or  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  the  Yeo,  and  other 
considerable  rivers  falling  into  the  lake  Tchad,  corre- 
spond quite  at  well  with  their  statements  as  the  Joliba. 

NIJAK,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Gra> 
nada,  IS  m.  K.N.E.  Almeria,  and  7K  in.  K.S.E.  Uranadiu 
Pop. ,  according  to  Miflano,  .'i,792.  It  lias  2  p.ir.  churches  : 
its  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  liorse- 
cluths. 

NIJIR-EGYHAZA,  a  large  market  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Szabolcs,  2H  m.  N.  Debrcczin.  Pop.  \hfAii,  princi* 
pally  Protestants.  It  has  a  saltpetre  refinery;  but  by 
far  the  greater  imrt  of  its  inhalis.  arc  agriculturists. 

NIJNII-NOVGOUOD,  vulgarly  Sijegorod,  that  Is, 
Lower  Novgorod,  a  government  in  the  central  part  of 
European  Kiissla,  on  botli  sides  the  Wolga,  between  lat. 
!>\'^  2I>'  and  ,^7="  (i'  N.,  long.  41°  40'  and  40"  38'  E.,  having 
N,  the  government  of  Kostroma,  E.  Kasan  and  Simbirsk, 
S.  Penza  and  Tambofl',  and  \V.  Vladimir ;  area,  18,740 
sq.  in.  Pop.  (1838),  1,(171,0(10.  Surface  flat  or  gently 
undulating;  the  soil,  which  consists  principally  of  sand 
and  black  friable  mould,  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  being 
(lOr  Itussia)  well  cultivated,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive provinces  of  the  eioplro.  Exclusive  of  Ihe  Wolga, 
several  of  its  alllucnts,  including  the  Oka,  Uetlouga, 
I'iiuia,  &c.,  traverse  ilifli'rent  parts  of  the  government, 
which  is  well  watered,  at  the  same  time  that  it  Is  nut 
marshy.  There  are  some  very  large  forests,  those  of  the 
crown  nmountiiig  tu  about  l,20<l,(KI0  declatines.  Tlie 
produce  of  the  com  crops  considerably  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption. Hemp  and  flax  are  very  extensively  cuItU 
viited.  (ireat  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  bretl ; 
and  government  Is  taking  the  most  efli'ctual  measures  to 
Improve  the  latter.  This  Is  a  cmisiderable  manufac- 
turing, as  well  as  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Coarse 
linen,  canvass,  and  cordage,  are  tlio  principal  manul'ae- 
lured  pruiiucts ;  tlierc  are,  idso,  some  Iron-works,  with 
numerous  distilleries  and  tanneries,  soap-works,  glass- 
works, fte.  Commerce  extensive  and  growing.  Tho 
exports  consist  of  cum  and  flour,  cattle,  hni>es,  leather 
mid  lidlow  I  the  manufactured  articles  speiilled  above, 
with  Iron,  tlinlHT,  potash,  mats,  glass,  tie. 

NijMi  NoMioHon,  NiJiiKOHoli,  or  Nunii,  Ihe  cap.  of 
the  above  government,  in  Ihe  angle  fiirmed  hy  the  con- 
fluence of  the  (Ika  with  the  Wolga  »  lat.  .'i(i"  I!)'  40"  N., 
lung.  44"-'  2H'3ll"  I',.  Statloniiry  pop.,  -iXWH).  Il  >t,uuU 
partly  on  a  sleep  hill,  about  400  ft.  in  height,  the  summit 
of  wlilch  is  occupied  by  Ihe  Kremlin  or  clladel,  and 
|iarlly  ou  the  low  ground  along  the  sides  of  the  riven 
Ihe  lilaihi,  from  tlie  rampaits  of  which  there  Is  a  noble 
view  of  the  Wolga.  Oka.  and  surrounding  country,  con- 
tains the  government  ofllces,  !»(•  cathedrals,  built  after 
the  model  iitlhat  of  Moscow  ;  lui  obelisk  "Ml.  In  height, 
erected  ill  honour  of  Ihe  deliverers  of  their  country,  tlie 
patriotic  eitlieo,  Minin,  ami  Prince  Pojarski  ;  anil  other 
public  bnllilliigs.  The  up|a'r  part  of  the  tow  n  has  several 
goiiil  streets  ;  nod  iM'ing  ormunenleil  by  iiiiiiieroui 
churches,  placed  in  conspicuous  sitnallons,  has  an  im- 
pimlng  a|i|iearnnce.  Thi'  lower  tou  u  consists  principally 
nf  a  very  long  kireet,  bonli  ring  Ihe  Wolga.  Witii  thu 
exception  of  the  priiiiipal  public  b((lldliigs,  and  a  few 
priv.ile  hoUkes,tlie  test  of  Ihe  city  Is  const rncled  of  wiiikI. 
Among  the  eslabllshmeuts  are  3  conveiil'i,  a  baiiuir,  A 
gyiiiii  iviuin,  and  4  priinarv  schools,  an  ecclesiastical 
vi'dihiary,  and  a  larg(>  ndlltarv  school.  The  town  U 
I)  (I  4 
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iini'ient,  having  been  founded  In  1222.     The  Kremlin 
wns  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers  In  1508. 

A  bridge  of  pontoons  leads  across  the  Oka  to  the 
splendid  new  bazaars  erected  on  the  left  banit  of  tliat 
river  for  the  exliibition  and  sale  of  inercliandise  broiiglit 
to  the  fair.  Tliese,  v^bich  are  '.'.ivided  into  paralli'l  rows 
or  streets,  are  constructed  of  stone,  roofeil  with  iron, 
having  covered  galleries  !n  front,  supported  by  8,0(10  iron 

fiillars.  They  arc  bv.rit  on  piles,  and  to  guard  against 
he  danger  of  inundation,  tlie  ground  on  which  they 
stand  was  raised  about  20  (t.  neing  enclosed  on  .1  sides 
by  canals,  and  on  the  4th  by  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  Oka, 
there  is  every  facility  for  the  delivery  and  shipment  of 
merfhandlse.  The  establishment  is  or  very  great  extent, 
eoinnrising  above  S.^K)  booths  ;  and  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  at  once  the  largest  and  roost  perfect  of  its 
kind  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  Including  the 
church,  dedicated  to  .St.  Macarius,  the  patron  of  the  fair, 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  in  all  about  11,(100,000  roubles. 

Niinii  Novgorod  has  various  manufactures,  but  it  owes 
Us  great  importance  almost  entirely  to  its  cmnincrco.  It 
Is  the  grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  Interior  of  the 
empire,  and  has,  in  fact,  a  greater  command  of  inter- 
navigation  than  any  other  city  of  the  old  world.  Hi'sldcs 
the  corn,  c.-ittle,  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  Kama,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Wolga, 
conveys  to  Nijnii  the  salt  ol  Perm  s  the  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  other  metallic  treasures  of  the  Oural  mr)nn> 
tains;  the  furs,  &c.,  of  Sib<!rla;  and  even  the  teas  of 
China.  The  silks,  shawls,  ,ind  other  mercliandise  of 
central  .\sia.  and  the  tlsli,  caviar.  &c.,  of  Southern  Itussia, 
come  up  the  river  from  Astraklian  ;  while  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Kngland  and  Westeni  Kurope,  the 
wines  of  France,  the  cotton  ot  America,  and  the  sugar  of 
lirasil,  are  conveyed  to  her  from  I'ctershurg  and  .Arch- 
angel, with  both  of  which,  as  well  as  Moscow,  she  Is  con- 
nected by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  Tlicse  .iilvan- 
tages.  Joinoil  to  hersitu.itlon  in  a  fertile  country  in  (he 
centre  of  the  mon.irchy,  were  so  highly  aiipreiiiiied  by 
I'eter  the  (ire.it,  that  it  is  said  he  at  one  time  intciiiled 
to  liave  made  Nijnii  tlie  rapital  of  his  enipire  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  legretted  that  lie  did  nut  carry  this  project 
into  effect. 

Latterly  thccommerci.il  importance  of  Nijnii  has  been 
vastly  increased.  Previously  to  Inl7,  the  great  fair,  now 
held  here,  was  held,  in  a  less  convenient  situation,  at 
MakarlelT,  lower  down  the  Wnlija.  Hut  the  builillrigs  for 
the  ai  commmlatidii  of  the  merch.ints  ,u  Makarh'tf  having 
b«'en  accidentally  burnt  down  In  18lfi,  governnu'nt  took 
advantage  of  the  clrcunutance  to  remove  the  fair  to 
Nijnii.  It  begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  for  a 
nxMith  or  six  weeks,  and  ii  well  known,  not  only  over  all 
Russia,  but  over  most  other  countries  of  Kurope  and 
Asia.  It  is  carried  on  within  the  baiaars  already  noticed, 
which  were  c<ni>trncled  by  governnuMit  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  traders,  to  winnn  they  are  let  at  model  ate 
rents.  Tb<^  prialuce  disposed  of  Is  classilled  as  lolliiws, 
vis.  1st.  Ilussian  produci'.  raw  and  maniil'.ictured  ;  2il, 
MiTchandise  frf»m  the  rest  of  T'ompc,  coii^ivting  princl- 

? ally  of  manufa'tored  and  colonial  products;  anil,  8d, 
'roducts  of  China,  Ilokhara,  the  KirgliUes,  and  other 
Asiatic  nations.  The  estlnxiled  value  of  the  produce 
bel'inglng  to  vivh  of  these  clat>es,  I'xposed  to  tiUc  In 
lN27,  I  ■UK,  and  |x;i<.i,  Ims  been  us  under :  — 


Itlnl  I'hisa. 


T.i';il< 


IlimlJrt.  H.xiHrt. 

Vi.lHHI.lMHI     lo;.,iioo,iMH) 

i>:,7iio,iNio    ll^:^l»\,l^•o 
v■^.l«l^,oo•l  1  i<i<i..Vi7,(«Ki 


In  IH3n,  Kussia  sint  to  >he  fair  silk  g'Kids  viibieil  at 
H.MKMIIKI  roubles;  hUiis,  tunned  and  raw.  :i,(l«),iKIO  r.  , 
ilry  mid  salted  Ibli.  l,fl  II.IHiii  r.  ;  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn, 
i;i,iKlii,(Ki()  r.  ;  wiHillcn  l.|lrt^,.'WKl.(l<Hl  r.  ;  f  :r«  and  peltries, 
N.INKI.IKIII  r.  I  and  2,i>(l<l.(l<'ll  poo.ls  Inm.  Diirii.g  llie  same 
year  there  were  sent  to  the  fair  by  foreigners,  woollens  of 
the  v:iliie  of  2,'JiKi.t«K)  r.  ;  .I'.'.S'iH  linxi's  of  lea  ;  .•|(Ki,.S7ii  His. 
of  silk,  *c.  H'very  «i>r(  of  article  i«  to  be  found  In  one  or 
other  of  the  illffirciit  bassars.  In  I  U'.l,  the  cottons  ex  pimid 
to  sale  were  v.iliiisl  at  ia.VH.oi'O  r.  ;  nod  llie  metals  and 
nielalllr  goods  at  2V,.'V.>ii.lKin  r.  The  loiMoiirse  of  strangers 
diirinii  (he  fair  is  ipille  lininense  j  snniiich  so.  tliiit  tlie  pii. 
piilatlon  is  then  IncnaMd.  arcordlni.'  to  the  lnwot  esil- 
mates,  by  friiiii  IMi.OdO  t<i '.lisi.oi'"  in.llvliluals  llr-re  are 
•ecu  dealers  Iriiin  lndl.i,(  liina,  Tartary.  Hnkh.ira.  Pervla. 
CIrcnssla.  Armenia,  and  I'lirkry  ;  iind  from  It.ily  Poland, 
•  ierniany,  rranci ,  Knulaiul,  and  evni  .Amerha!  Anni>e- 
nu'llt  as  well  as  business  lo  Hllrnililt  to:  th'Mtrlrnl  re- 
pri'tenlalloiis,  thiws  ol  wild  lieoti.  nod  ulhir  llnrlliolo. 
iiii'w-falrdlversluiis,  bchig  got  up  lor  the  iiitrrlaiiiiiiinl 
ol  llii-  miilllliide  (.Vi*wi^»/i'r,  l.ii  llunir.  J^r  ,  II  I  — I'itI  ; 
l.lfii/l.  II.  ,1/1  -.V*. ,  I'ostnit,  4r  .  Dm  l:trvpaiirlii-  Hutt- 
Intnl.  "ifi  ,  Ac.  I 

.NIMM.sIII'IK;,  n  loMii  if  Ml  nil  .Ire.  Ilrlinn. 
from  whi>  belly  it  Is  Vtiii.  S  Vi\\-  ,dMiil  x.Msi.  a  tidril 
|i4rl  uf  ishoiii  ace  Jv»i.     It  li.u  a  Uih'  cmIIv  mid  ijruunds 


NILE, 

I  belonging  to  Prince  Dietrichstein,  a  philosophical  ar,i. 
demy,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  other  superior  schools  ; 
and  in  the  castle  is  an  extensive  library,  comprising  many 
valuable  M.SS.  The  town  Is  dirty  .and  wretched ;  It  has 
however,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stulfs, 
and  some  tr.ide  In  wine  and  marble,  both  produced  in  Iti 
vicinity.  (Oeslcrr.  Nat.  Encycl. ;  lierghana.)  ' 

NII.K  (Lat.  Nitus,  (Jr.  NiiAor,  from  ►?«»  lAi/t,  "  nev^ 
mud,"  because  it  brings  down  vast  quantities  of  slimo 
or  mud*),  a  large  and  famous  river  of  N.K.  Africa, 
flowing  N.  through  Abvsslnia,  Nubia,  and  Kgypt,  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  celebraied  alike  for  Its  magnitude, 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  which  It  confers  on  the  "  land 
of  Kgypt,"  the  uncertainty  of  Its  origin,  its  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  remotest 
periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great  cities  that  were 
early  built  on  its  banks,  and  the  stupendous  monuments 
that  still  attest  tiM!  wealth  and  power  of  their  founders. 
The  discovery  of  Its  real  source  was  an  object  of  intense 
curiosity  to  the  ancients,  as  it  still  remains  to  the  travel- 
lers and  geographers  of  modern  iliiys  ;  the  words  of  Ti- 
bulluB, 

Nllo  pntpr,  qiuinnm  le  |M»sum  ilit-ere  r.-iusA 
Aut  i(uil>us  in  terrls  ocrol>ul».M.>  rnimt, 

being  nearly  as  applicable  now  as  in  his  time. 

The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at  I.VJSl'  N.  hif 
and  32^  ;10'  .'is"  K.  long.,  of  two  great  arms,  the  Balir- 
cl-Axrt-k,  (the  Asla/ms  of  the  ancients),  or  lllue  river, 
from  tiM!  .S.E  ,  and  the  Hiihr-il-Ahiai,  or  White  river, 
I'roni  the  .S.  \V.  The  sources  of  the  former,  wlilcli 
derives  Its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  water, 
were  discovered  and  described  by  Paez  in  I(iI8,  and  were 
suliseiiuently  visited  by  llruce,  who  ridiculously  pre- 
tended to  liave,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  solved  a  problem  th.it  liad 
fiir  ages  oiciniied  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  ! 
This  U.  branch  rises  from  two  fountains  near  (ieesli  in 
(iojam,  in  Abyssinia,  at  .an  elev,-ttlon  of  about  IO,(HKi  ft. 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  10°  .'I'.i' 2.')"  N.,  long. 
:tl>"  .'i.y  311"  K.  It  thence  flows  N.  to  the  lake  of  Dem- 
bea,  or  Tiana,  a  large  sheet  of  water  whiih  receives 
many  other  streams;  but  the  Nile  Is  said  to  preserve  its 
waters  with  little  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake, 
across  which  its  current  Is  always  visible.  Ksca|ilng 
from  this  lake  it  sweeps.  In  a  southerly  direction,  round 
the  v..  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  dojam  and  Daiiiot, 
till,  between  the  '.lib  and  Kith  deg.  N.  lat.,  it  Ukes  .i 
N.\V.  direction,  which  It  preserves  till,  at  Khartoom,  it 
unites  with  the  other  great  arm,  the  ll.ihr-el-Abiail, 
flowing  from  the  S.%V.  The  Ilahri'l-Azrek  receives  In 
its  course  several  important  tributaries,  and  Is  In  several 
parts  interrupted  by  cataracts,  one  series  of  wbicli  h,is  a 
fall  of  2'<0lt.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  other 
great  arm.  It  \i  al'init  i  m.  In  breadth,  and  has  a  rapid 
current ;  but.  ilmlug  hulf  the  year,  its  watiTS  are  low. 

I'lie  W.  arm,  ll.ihr-el.Aliiiul,  or  White  Itlver,  derives 
its  name  from  the  tine  wliltlsh  clay  usually  suspi  ndcd 
in,  and  colouring  its  waters.  It  Is  iirumler  and  dei  jiii' 
th.in  the  I'.,  arm,  brings  down  a  larger  voimne  of  wati  r, 
and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  In  antiijiilty  as  the 
Irn.'  Nile.  ( //i;',.(/.  II.  cii|is.  30,  31.;  .WciMoiie  i/i 
D'Anriltc  ;  .Mf  moil  in  rfe  I' .liii<l<'mir  ilis  Insiiiiilioii/,  A  r. 
xxvl.  4li.)  If,  however,  the  dirlvatlnn  of  the  name  pre- 
vlously  given  be  correct,  tile  llulir-el-A«rik  would  leim 
to  h.ive  tlii^  best  riglit  to  lie  considered  the  genuine  Nile, 
liiasinui'h  as  it  carries  down  the  greaKr  pnrllnn  of  th.it 
mild  whence  Its  name  bus  Ih'cii  derived,  and  llie  ilepuMts 
ofwiikli  have,  III  the  lapse  of  ages,  furinrd  the  land  uf 
I'.vypl.  Hut  wllhiint  liislstliig  fnither  mi  tbit  piini, 
tliniigh  the  sources  of  the  Uahr>cl-.\blad  Inive  not  lii- 
thcrtu  been  explored, 

N«-  tk  tilt  |K»).,.i     psrvuin  ti*,  .Mli*,  vMrrr, 

Its  course  WHS  traced,  in  IS'.'T.by  I.lnant,  fnraboiil  IWm. 
from  Its  rniiHiii  lice  with  the  llalir  el  .\rrek.  ((mv,/. 
.hiurmil.  II.  171  — I n7.)  And  a  pally  sent  by  the  pachii  i.f 
l''gy|it  on  a  slaving  expedition  Imve  since  traced  it  In  i 
mm  11  grinter  ilMaine,  or  to  a  point  supposed  In  (  ol  l,i  ike 
to  be  III  about  the  loth  il.g.  of  N.  hit.  and  i"tli  dig  "f 
I'.,  long.  ;  nnd  at  Ibis  point  no  nioiintalns  were  In  sigl.l, 
tlierlier  i>eltig,  also,  of  great  lirrinllh,  bill  of  Isl.iiiiU.  iiii'l 
sImIIow.  Perhaps,  however,  wc  shall  not  In-  far  wrmi'; 
In  llxing  Its  soiirci'S  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  liibilil- 
Kithirl,  or  IMiiiitilalns  of  tlie  M.ion.  In  alxMit  llie  i;tb  ■!,  i.'. 
of  N  l.it  ,  and  lielwern  llie  J-'d  and  Mlitli  dig.  of  V..  Ion/. 
Hut  wlietlier  lis  coiidneiils  form  theiosilves  Into  bikii,  ns 
was  ninjiTtnred  by  Plobiny,  or  fall  siKcesslvil)  Into  the 
ninlii  sin  am.  nrei|iie>tion>  ns  to  ulilrli  no  Infornialloii  i  ui 
be  k'lvcn     riifcotnicol  the  llahr-<  I  .Milad.  solar  asil  h  i< 


Iki  II  explolril.  to   Its    liiMCllon   with  the    ll.dll  el- Asirk, 
pretty  unilormly  N.N.K.  i  It  ri'celirs  many  Irit 


y  Irlbutatli'ii. 
and  loriiis  niimerons  Islands.  "  AI  the  point  ol  eonllii. 
enii'.thellabr.el.Ablad  Is  only  nlxiiit  l.xiullt.  across;  lait 

*   '1  lo^  1.  111,.  il.iU.iil.ni   ul*ii>  l'«  ^crvitt*  III   liU  li,H«-«  III  i u  . 

l,li.  t*.,  %.  'i''l.  i  lull  iiiiDif  ,,ll|.  I  ,U  ,i*4|,„ii,  h  IV,  !„.,  I,  |>i, ,)«.«, ,1,  dhI 
|iHltH|i^  llii>  Mil,  iimi.  Illor  111,.  ll.lin'W  Nsliliil,  nti-rvl)  iiiimi*  iI,i. 
tl.»r,  or  iHiT  far  iu'llimt.    |Niv  lilillvnnaOt  rfr  rr»i»ii*,an.  Ml} 
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NILE. 

a  little  above  It  oilarges  much.  Its  banks  being  frequently 

3  and  4  m.  apart,  and  In  some  places  during  the  hninda- 
tlmis  the  waters  extend  21  in.  from  side  to  side.  In  its 
ordinary  state,  and  in  mid  channel.  It  has  here  fl:om  3  to 

4  fathoms  water."    {Oeog.  Journal,  il.  187.) 

After  the  junction  of  Its  two  great  arms,  the  united 
river,  or  Nile,  takes  a  generally  N.  direction,  Imt  with 
almost  innumerable  windings.  Not  far  below  the  point 
of  conHucnce  is  a  low  ranfc  of  mountiiins,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  in  a  narrow  gorge,  forming  what 
Is  called  the  sixth  cataract ;  and  thence  deflecting  cast- 
ward,  through  extensive  and  verdant  plains,  it  passes  tlio 
cap.  of  Shcndy  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Meroe.  It 
ri'ceives,  close  to  the  town  of  Addamcr  (lat.  17"  45'  N.), 
the  waters  of  its  imnortant  tributary  the  Tucazzc  (tlie 
Aslahorns  of  the  ancients),  which  baa  its  sources  in  the 
high  lands  of  Lastn,  in  Abyssinia,  in  lit  1 1"  40'  N.  long. 
:v.\°  40'  K.,  about  2^  deg.  E.  of  lake  Dcmbea,  pursuing 
thence  a  pretty  uiiitorm  course  N.  N.  W.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Nile.  From  this  point  to  its  embuucliure,  a 
dist.ince  of  about  \flMm.,  the  Nile  receives  no  affluent 
whatever,  either  on  its  1;.  or  the  W.  bank,  a  solitary 
instance,  as  Humboldt  lias  remarked,  in  thchydrographic 
history  of  the  globe.    (I'cr.  Nnrr.,  v.  744.) 

At  Ahu  Hamed,  in  about  10)  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  33deg. 
E.long.,  the  river,  which  hiid  previously  been  following 
a  northerly  course,  turns  suddenly  to  the  W.,  and  thence 
pursues  a  south-westerly  course  to  Kdab,  in  the  prov.  of 
I>i>iigola,  In  the  18th  deg.  of  lat.,  wlicre  it  again  curves 
round  to  the   N.      This  deflexion  is  called  tlie  Great 
Ilend  of  the  Nile.    In  its  course  through  Dongola,  the 
valley  on  each  side  is  very  cireumseribed.     Tiie  river 
enters  Lower  Nubia  In  aliout  19°  40'  N.,  where  it   is 
iirecipitatcd  over  a  ledge  of  granite  rocks,  forming  what 
Is  commonly  called  the   3d  cataract.     Under  tlie  '22d 
parallel  iH-eurs  the  2d  cataract,  of  Wady-Halfa.     Tlie 
tirst,  or  lowest  cataract,  is  that  of  Assouan  (an.  Syenc), 
near  the  island  of  Elephantine,  where  tho  river  has  cut 
its  way  through  a  ridge  of  granite  rocks.    (See  Vol.  I, 
7111.)      It   must  he  observed,    however,  that  the  term 
"  cataract,"  as  applied  to  the  broken  course  of  the  Nile, 
heart  no  analogy  to  the  great  cataracts  of  Niagara,  tho 
I'isse-Vache,  \e.  •,   for  most  of  them  scarcely  exceed  a 
lew  ft.  In  height,    and  are,  in  fact,  rather  rapids  than 
cataracts.    In  a  portion  of  i,ower  Nubia  tho  river-valley 
is  very  much  contracted:   the  rocks  on  both  sides  ap- 
proach the  shore  so  closely  as  to  allow  little  space  for  the 
deposit  of  alluvium  ;  and  in  other  places  on  the  Libyan 
side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level  space  between  the 
hill  and  tlie  hank.    At  Kalabsheh,  the  an.  Talmia  (which 
lias  '  temple  lH>aring  a  close  resemblance  to  the  temples 
of  Teiityra,  i:dfou,  and  l'hila>),  the  river  rises  from  30  fl. 
Ill  40  ft.  during  the  Hoods ;  and  after  their  subsidence 
III   I'eh.,  the  stream  flows  at  a  rate  of  2  or  3  nautical 
miles  an  hour,      ((leofi.  Jonrn.,  vol.  Ix.  part  3.)     The 
Nile,  after  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  at  Philn", 
li  in.  from  Assouan,  runs  in  a  quiet  and  very  tortuous 
stream,  though  generally  northward,  through  the  whole 
length  III  the  country,  enriching  it  by  Its  waters,  and  its 
dejMisits,  which,  indeed,  not  only  give  to  Egypt  Its  fer- 
tilitv.  hut  make  it  habitable.     Aiit,  with  the  exception 
of  ifie  district  of  I'ayoum  ( Vol.  I.  H31.),  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  I'pper  and  Central  I'gyiit  is  of  very  contracted 
iliiiieiisionii,tlie  mountains,  and  tile  burning  sands  of  the 
ih'MTt  encroaching  so  closely  upon  it,  that  it  seldum  ex- 
ceeils  10  m.  In  width,  and  Is  freiiiiently  not  half  so  much, 
lint  how  limited  soever,  this  narrow  stripe  Is  of  extra- 
orilliiary  beauty  and  fertility,  and  contains  the  iiiagiiili- 
eint  remains  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  populous 
riliei  of  the  undent  world.  llntwelM-gto  refer  the  reader 
t"  the  article  EiiviT  for  farther  particulars  as  to  the 
p.Kt  and  iire«fnt  state  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Its  iiiimda. 
tiiMi*,  and  Its  delta,    in  antli|nity,  the  Nile  seems  to  have 
pniired  its  waters  into  the  sea  bv  7  iniiiiths ;  but  It  lias 
now  only  i  mouths,  those  of   ItoiiCttn  and    Dainletta. 
'I'lie  fnrmer.  or  iiiokt  westerly,  has  a  hreailth  of  l.xiHl  ft., 
Willi  a  depth  of  about  .'i  ft.  In  tlie  dry  seuMin.     The  I)a- 
niietta  niiiuth  Is  nnly'.KKi  ft.  widei  but  its  depth  averuges 
lielween  7  It.  and  Mil.  when  the  river  Is  lowest.    '1  he 
iire.ite«l  hteadlh  of  the  Delta  is  ahoul  N.'i  ni.  from  E.lo 
\S.  ;  the  distance  of  its  apex  from  the  sea  being  rather 
nmre  than '.Kim.  ( i real  changes  liave.  however,  talieii  place 
III  It  during  till'  lapse  of  ages;   the  soli  h.is  imt  only  been 
elevated  many  feet  hy  alluvial  deposits, but  Its  shape  and 
tlie  piiillloii  lif  its  apex  have  griatly  nllerid  eieii  within 
the  periiHliif  miulern  history    The  river  lieglns  to  swell  In 
Its  higher  |iarls  in  April,  and  even  earlliT  In  the  Italir- 
1 1.  Alii  III  ',  lint  at  Cairo  no  Increase  (Hciirs  III!  the  lic^ln- 
iiliig  III  .Iniie,  Its  grealrst   height  at  that  city  biliig  In 
Siptriiilier,  when    the    Delta  Is   alinosi   entirely  under 
»  iler.     Tlie  KMtiTS  siibilde  111    Sov.,  haling  a  rich  al- 
luvium, wlili'h   Ik  the  great   source  of  tile  lertlllly  of 
Inner  Egypt.     U'liiliinnit  rnlti  rtnliii).  /»'<r'i'f/iHi'  iiicii 
i.hiiliiiiii  iriliviiiH,  iiiiitii  nmniiii  ;ii  f  IkIhiii  s/m/iii/i/i 

rc»//l/«W,    tifllUH     f>lHt'ltH     IH/IHlfiHM     tU'ihlHtintt     tUfUh 

<H/i  iiyifiit,  litiii)  teyil,  i7  7irMm/m/iH(ii«  ijtli'il.     I  mle 
■mien  f/xi   .l^pliii  lii   Silo  pnnlil  iil,    'jmii  Jiiiitm 
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aut  slerilit  annus  est,  proul  tile  magnus  aul  parcidr 
Jlw't.  {Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  i.  c&p.  !>2.)  We  need  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  feel  surprised  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  regarded  tlie  Nile  as  a  god  to  whom  they 
paid  divine  honours.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  river 
may  be  estimated  at  2,000  ft.,  or  about  twice  the  width 
of  the  Thames  at  London  Uridge.  Its  average  current 
does  not  exceed  3  m.  an  hour:  the  water  is  always 
muddy ;  and  even  in  April  and  May,  when  it  Is  clearest, 
it  has  a  cloudy  hue.  When  it  overflows,  tho  colour 
is  of  a  dirty  red,  consisting  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  the 
red-clay  deposit  of  the  Hanr-el-Azrek ;  for,  as  already 
stated,  the  Babr-el-Abiad  brings  down  only  a  flno 
wliltish  clay.  The  Nile  abounds  with  a  great  variety 
of  flsh,  such  as  the  Labrus  Milolicus,  or  white  trout, 
tlio  Murtvna  anguilla,  and  a  large  species  of  salmon. 
The  Oxt/rynclms  of  this  river,  so  famed  in  the  aiiti- 
quitlcs  of  Egypt  is,  according  to  D'Aiiviile,  the  flsli 
now  called  Keshee.  Nope  of  tlie  fish,  however,  except 
eels,  have  any  very  close  rescr.'ilance  to  those  of  Europe, 
Among  the  waterfowl  of  the  Nile,  the  most  character- 
istic Is  the  Turkey.goose,  or  Anas  Nilotica,  tlie  flesh  of 
whicli  is  both  palatable  and  salubrious.  From  Assouan 
down  to  Cairo,  about  3(i0m.,  the  banks,  except  in  tho 
rocky  parts,  present  no  native  plant,  but  abound  with  all 
sorts  of  esculent  vegetables,  raised  by  the  Industry  of  the 
Inh.abs.  on  this  peculiarly  fertile  soil.  Cultivation,  how- 
ever, is  morn  common  on  tlie  E.  than  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  liippopntami  are  found  in  Nubia,  but  not  in 
Egypt ;  the  crocodiles,  also,  are  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  are  now  contlned  to  the  district  above 
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NIMEGUEN,  or  NYMEGEN  (probably  the  an. 
Kovmnafinm),  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  riuclderland, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Waal,  here  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge, 
OJm.  S.  Iiy  W.  Arnheim,  and  .Wm.  S.E.  Anisterdam. 
Fop.  about  I4,(KH).  It  stands  on  several  small  bur  steep 
hills,  and  Is  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Though  not  ill 
built,  it  h.is  an  irregular  appearance,  the  streets  being 
narrow  ;  and,  on  account  of  tne  abrupt  elevation  from  tho 
river,  the  windows  of  one  range  of  houses  overlook  tho 
chlmnics  of  another.  Among  the  public  buildings  worth 
notice,  are  an  old  edifice,  suid  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
Itomans,  and  now  forming  nart  of  the  fortiflcationi ;  tlie 
old  castle  of  Valkcnof,  believed  to  have  lieen  built  by 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  Several  of  the  churches  are  likewise 
entitled  to  attention  ;  and  a  high  tower,  called  the  lieU 
viderc,  it  much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  view  which  it  commands  of  the  course  of  tlin 
river  and  the  surrounding  country.  Niineguen  Is  tliu 
teat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  the  residence  o''  a  military  commandant  and  a  re- 
ceiver of  taxes.  Il  IS  n  branch  of  the  Society  of  I'liblio 
(iood,  a  commission  of  agriculture,  and  a  Latin  school. 
It  produces  Prussian  blue,  glue,  &c.,  and  has  some  tan- 
neries i  but  tho  only  article  for  which  It  Is  celebrated  is 
its  iiale  beer,  sent  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Nether- 
lanils.  NImegueu  is  known  in  liistory  from  the  treaty 
concluded  here,  in  167t<,  liv  Spuln,  France,  and  Holland. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  Hth  Seiit.,  17!I4,  after 
a  severe  action,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated.  Va- 
rliius  lloman  antlqnilies  have  been  discovered  in  and 
about  the  town.  {De  I'hel  j  Diet.  Oion.  /  Harrow's 
Tour  in  llollanil.) 

NI.MES,  or  NISMF.S  (an.  ft'emausiis),  a  city  of  tho 
S.  of  France,  df-ii.  Gard,  of  which  it  is  tho  cap.,  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plain,  near  tho  Vistre,  23  in.  W.S.W, 
Uler  :  lat.  4;i"  Ml' H"  N., 
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distant  view  of  N lines  Is  not  Imposing.  Notwlihstaiiding 
Its  numerous  fine  edifices,  It  lias  only  the  Toutmaene 
to  render  It  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  The  cVly- 
proper,  which  Is  surrounded  by  iMuilevards,  on  the  tlio 
of  the  ancient  forlifiealloiis,  Is  confused  and  Irri'guhir 
with  narrow  streets  anil  ill.hinlt  houses.  Hut  the  iHiule. 
vardi  and  suburbs,  which  comprise  three  foiirlhs  of  the 
houses,  are  regularly  laid  out,  clean,  and  have  numer- 
ous handsome  modern  buildings  and  fine  public  pro- 
menades. 

NImes  Is  iirlncipally  interesting  on  account  of  lis  re- 
mains of  anl(i|ulty,  of  vtlih'h  It  proliahly  possesses  more 
than  any  other  city  of  l'',iiro|H',  Home  excepted.  Tho 
most  l'la^^ll  ul.  lliiingh  not  the  moat  extensive,  nf  these  l« 
the  ohliiMji  temple,  alisnrdly  culled  the  Maiaon  earrrr, 
nearly  In  Ihecentrenf  tlieclly.  This  edifice  was  tnppnsed, 
friiiii  an  Inserlptlon  dlxiivcred  on  Its  Irlese,  In  have  been 
liiilll  111  liiiiioiir  III  Caliis  and  Lucius  Cn'snr,  grandsnns  of 
Aiigiistiis;  leit.fnini  siiliscipieiit  diseiiverlcs,  Il  would  np- 
near  tn  Inive  been  eriTled  to  Hie  adopted  suns  of  Aiiliiiiinus 
ViiiH.  At  any  rate,  Il  dales  Irnm  the  finest  perlml  of 
Kiiiiian  art,  and  Is  one  of  Us  must  perfect  remains.  It  in 
ralMKl  oil  u  pliilliirm  aseeiuled  by  l'<  steps,  and  has  .111 
(  iitliitlil.in  CMliiiiiiis.  (!  In  Hie  Irinil  and  at  Hie  back,  and 
'I  I'll  I'.ii  II  jule.  r\clii>ive  iif  Hiiit  iiI  Hie  aiixh  s.  Tho 
piirllcii.  uhiili  Is  III  ample  dliiien<li>ns,  Is  siippnrliHl  by 
six  det.iched  colunint  hi  Iront,  oiiU  two  on  elllicrildvi 
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the  other  coUimnt  on  the  iMcs  and  back  of  the  build- 
Ing  are  sunk  half  way  into  the  walls.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  the  frieze,  cornice,  and  other  parts 
of  the  building,  are  profusely  adorned,  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste.  The  measurements  of  this  edifice 
are  as  follow  :—lenKth,  8'Ji  ft.;  breadth  and  height, 
404  ft.  each  ;  height  of  the  platform  on  which  it  stands, 
18}  ft.  ;  height  of  the  8tylol)ate,  '.I*  ft.  ;  height  of  the 
doorway,  231  ft. ;  breadth  of  do.,  Kljft  Th- columns, 
which  are  about  30  ft.  in  height,  have  a  lieight  equal  to 
lOi  diameters.  (Fro)sard,  Tableau  Piltor.  de  Nismes,  ii. 
171.) 

The  maison-earrfe  was  considerably  injured  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  it  is  protected  from  future  spoliation 
by  being  inclosed  within  an  iron  pilisade,  and  since 
1823  it  has  been  empinyed  as  a  museum  of  paintings 
and  antiques.  Dut  it  would  liave  be<-n  more  consist- 
ent with  good  taste  to  have  preserved  It  untouclied  and 
unoccupied,  in  its  ancient  simplicity. 

The  amphitheatre  of  NImes  is  admitted  to  be  the  most 
perfect  sfructure  of  its  l(lnd  extant,  after  that  of  Verona. 
It  stands  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  surrounded  l>y  a  large 
open  space,  on  which  no  buiidinss  are  allowed  to  be 
erected.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een  li)unded  by  .'Vntonlnus 
I'ius.  Its  longest  external  diameter  is  4.17  ft. ;  Its 
shortest  332)  ft. :  it  has  32,  or,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, Xt,  ranges  of  seats,  and  is  variously  estimated 
an  having  suflicient  accommodation  for  from  17,(HK)  to 
S-LiKKJ  upectators  ;  ;he  h-ight  of  the  building  outside  is 
from  (is  to  104  ft.,  and  its  total  external  circ.  is  1,174*  ft. 
(Frotsarii,  I.  13.').)  Tlio.igh  it  was  occupied  oy  the  Vlsi- 
golhs,  and  afterw.irds  the  .Saracens,  as  a  fortress  for  their 
defence  against  the  Franks,  the  outer  wall  is  still  nearly 
entire.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  each  having  (iO  arches, 
and  an  attic  story,  and  is  entered  l)y  four  gates,  one  at  each 
of  (he  cardinal  points,  the  principal  being  on  the  N. 
side.  The  arcaoes  of  the  ground  st(ny  are  separated  by 
pilasters,  those  of  the  upper  by  columns,  in  an  irregular 
Tuscan  or  Doric  style.  The  interior  is  in  many  parts 
dilapidateil  and  overgrown  with  vegetation  ;  but-it  still 
serves  for  bull-baits,  jousts,  and  dramatic  i>ntertainnients, 
to  which  the  miMlern  inhabs.  of  Nhnes  are  as  much  ad- 
dicted as  (heir  ancestors  were  to  the  more  barbarous 
exhibitions  ol  gladiators. 

A  few  porti'ms  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remain,  prin- 
ripally  In  the  hurtes  tt'  JugiKtf  and  lie  France  :  the  (Irst, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Hmnans,  was  the  principal  gate 
of  the  city,  consists  of  2  large  and  2  k'vil'er  arches:  tiie 
former,  which  are  in  the  middle,  have  '^'tween  them  a 
•mall  ionic  column,  respecting  which  ii.  ■'  •  has  iK'en 
much  controversy,  all  the  other  decorations  ot  this  g.ite 
being  of  the  Ciirinthian  order.  The  Parte  d'Aiifitule  is 
elaliorately  orniiniented  with  sculptures,  whicli  consti- 
tute one  of  the  jirincipal  points  in  which  it  dilfers  frr>m 
thp  Porte  de  Friinee.  In  the  N.W.  part  of  Mimes  is  a  ruined 
ni/iiifihiFtim.  or  Koni.in  liath,  of  consliierable  slue,  im|>ro- 
perly  termed  the  I'emple  of  Diana.  Near  lliis.on  a  heltihl 
overlooking  the  city,  la  tlie  'J'nur  magin'  (turris  magna),  a 
tower  8up|Hised  to  have  liecn  built  liy  the  (ireek  coliinists 
ot  tlie  city  Ix'lore  the  Human  Invasion;  hut  llie  original 
nnrpoae  of  which  ha«  not  l)een  correctly  a»certalned.  It 
IS  in  the  Doric  style  ;  Its  lower  part  lieing  heptagonal, 
its  upper.  c<rt»K>inal.  It  is  in  great  part  mined  ;  but 
being  still  ton  ft.  In  height,  and  In  a  i'on!>|ilcuou«  poaitloii, 
it  1«  u<erl  to  (iipjiort  a  liletiraph.     The  above  are  the 


pply  of  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vtet 
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princljiai  oiijirts  of  architectural  lnlere«t  in  tlie  city. 
The  Vaiifl.iU.  and  other  barbarians,  are  said  to  have 
di-stroyeil  the  liaailica  of  IMotlnus.  the  ti-ntples  iif  .^pollll, 
Ceres.  Augustus,  Kc.  ;  but  thi>  still  existing  nieniorinls 
of  anti(|iiity  are  more  than  sntHcieut  to  evince  tlie  almost 
l)nm|ualle<l  magidllience  of  the  aiu'lent  city. 

NIrnes  iItm'S  not,  however,  owt!  Its  sole  interest  to  Itt 
anli(|irllles.  It  liai  several  large,  anil  somi>  giKxl  modern, 
edillces.  Tile  cathedral,  begun  in  the  llth,  but  prlncl- 
pill)'  i-mi«trncte<l  in  the  Ifilh  and  17th  i-enturie«,  has 
lltlli'  to  ri'coinmcnd  it.  eviept  Its  iHcupylng  tin'  site  of 
the  Teniiileol  An^u*tu>,  liut  the  /Vi/./m  de  Juttimm  the 
K«pUiinili'.  the  //i)r<7-/)iVM,  prniclpally  nliiiill  In  |x,'lll.  the 
general  ho.pital,  the  ni-w  theatre,  several  iit  tlii'chini  hes, 
anil  the  pidilii'  library,  are  hatiilMiiiie,  well-contrived  liullil- 
lng«  .^  large  f.irlre-'s  lollie  N  of  Iheclty  wascnnnlrnrted 
by  \'auhan,  on  the  site  previoiisly  itcciipliMl  by  the  basins 
that  reci'ived  the  water  broiiuht  tlillher  by  the  Hi|iieiUii'l, 
of  which  the  I'lint  <lu  l!iii<i  inrins  a  part.  It  Is  now  the 
f'l-ntr.il  pri«f»)  for  the  S  ih-ps.  of  Kratue,  and  h.o.  usually 
■iHiiit  l,2<si  initintes.  I  he  liiihop's  pal.ii  e,  eplsriipal  n: 
inlniiry.  I'olls-ge,  mill  large  b.irrai'ks,  are  the  other  piiii* 
,'l|ial  I'liiiillc  niiililiiigs.  rile  esplan.rile  rnnli;;iiiiiis  tn  tli(> 
nmpliltheatre,  and  the  ('ourn  .Vr-«</.  are  aiming  the  finest 
iirorrMDiKb's.  The  last  iiaimd  extends  iiiilte  thr'nigh  the 
W.  pari  of  NInies  froii,  N.t'iS  ;  and  leads  In  tlie  linn 
and  extensive  Jantin  de  la  Ftnititute.  This  ^'.irilen  tie. 
rives  lis  name  frotii  a  large  and  hanilsnine  fiHintaIn,  and 
has  In  II  many  •tallies  and  other  Ibmiaii  aiitli|iiltle»,  Ih>- 
sldes  the  ni/mplitrunt  inetittoned  alHive. 

The  /'on/ r/H  liiii'l,  al"ne  .liliiiliil  In,  fHrnii'il  part  of  a 
iiijierb  Komwi  ■qiK-diicI,  2.'^|  in.  In  len^'th,  which  cou- I  splilt  and  vlulrnco  dls|da|ed  im 
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of  this  great  work,  the  icra  of  its  construction,  or  tlie 
purpose  for  wlilcii  the  water  brought  by  it  was  employed. 
.Some  antl(|Uarie8  have  ascribed  its  erection  to  Agrlppa, 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  iibout  amio  1!)  U.  c,  while  otiiers 
have  ascribed  it  to  Adrian,  or  his  successor  Antoninus, 
who  derived  hU  origin,  by  the  father's  side,  from  Nemau- 
sus.  But,  by  whomsoever  constructed,  it  was  worthy 
the  most  brilliant  lera  of  Roman  power.  Tiic  I'ont  du 
(iard  consists  of  that  part  of  the  aqueduct  which  was 
thrown  across  the  river  Gardon,  in  a  wild  defile,  1 1  m. 
N.K.  Nimes.  It  consists  of  3  rows  of  arches,  or,  as  it 
were,  3  different  bridges,  raised  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  whole  being  constructed  of  large  stones,  without 
cement.  The  Hrst,  or  lower  tier  or  bridge,  has  a  length 
of  ,52U  Knglish  ft.,  and  a  height  of  W'i  ft. ;  and  consists 
of  G  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  breanth  of  the  largest, 
through  which  the  (lardon  usually  flows,  being  824  ft. 
The  second,  or  middle  tier,  is  846  ft.  in  length,  and  621  fL 
in  height :  ft  consists  of  1 1  arches,  generally  smaller  than 
those  of  the  first  tier,  but  like  them  of  unequal  size. 
The  third  or  upper  tier,  870  ft.  In  lengtli,  and  23)  ft.  in 
height,  has  3.5  arches,  wjiich  of  course  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  tiers,  being  respectively  only  I3J  It. 
in  width.  The  entire  height  of  tlie  structure  is  188  ft.; 
Its  width  or  thickness,  which  is  19}  ft.  at  its  base,  di- 
minishes as  It  ascends;  rm  Itssnmniit  Is  the  watercourse, 
4^  ft.  in  depth  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  and  through  it  a  per- 
son may  now  pass  with  ease  from  one  end  of  the  struc- 
tu  to  the  ntlier.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  a 
carn.ige  roail  was  built  up  against  the  bridge  as  liigli  as 
the  base  of  the  sec  ond  tier  of  arches.  Tlie  Pont  du  GarU 
is  in  the  Tuscan  style ;  it  is  rery  little  orinmented.  but  la 
a  highly  |ilcturesque  object.  \\  Ith  singular  good  fortune, 
it  esra'ped  dilapidation  during  the  dark  ages  ;  and  (be 
greatest  injury  it  experienced  was  in  1600.  frimithe  Duke 
til!  Kohan,  who  broke  away  a  portion  of  the  second  tier 
of  arches  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  bis  artillery  ;  but  tho 
bre;ich  was  afterwards  repaired  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
States  of  Langiiednc. 

NImes  Is  a  bishop's  see.  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  tho 
deps.  Card,  I.ozdre,  and  Vaucluse,  courts  of  primary  ju- 
risdiction and  commerce,  a  chamlier  of  commerce,  cinueil 
de  firud'hinnmes,  a  univnrslty  academy,  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Oard,  a  royal  college,  He.  It  has  schools  of 
drawing  and  chemistry,  as  a|iplled  to  the  arts,  sorletlei 
of  agriculture,  medicine,  Sc,  a  Bible  society,  a  cominls- 
sion  of  antiquities,  an  atiienienm,  an  extensive  public 
library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  lilsiory. 

NImes  Is  further  distinguished  by  its  manufacturing 
industry.  It  Is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  silk  ma- 
niifacdire  of  Krance;  ranking.  In  this  respect,  imme- 
diately after  Lyons  .ind  (perhaps)  .St.  I'.tlenne.  Its 
manufactures  ai'e  principally  silk  hosiery  and  shawls ; 
and  silk  stuffs  mixed  with  cottnn,  linen,  and  woollen. 
There  are,  altngetlier,  Ix^tween  7,000  and  8.0IK)  looms  at 
uork  111  NImes,  many  iif  uhlch  are  .lacqiiard  looms. 
All  the  weavers  work  with  their  families  at  their  own 
homes,  there  lieing  no  large  fartnrles  except  for  dyeing, 
or  for  priiitiiig  silk  sliiffi;  Hlileh  la((er  branch  of  indiis- 
(ry  has  greatly  aiiginented  since  |8:tH,  when  It  emploied 
friiiii  lilKI  tn  7011  lianils,  exclusive  of  children  liut, 
though  (he  silk  maniifai'tures  of  NImes  be  exteiiKlve,  the 
giiiiiis  priidiiied  are  nut  much  estcenieil  by  the  upper  and 
middle  t  lasses,  being  mostly  mere  Imitations  of  tliose  iif 
Lyons,  and  of  inferior  iiiiallly.  I'riini  this  and  other 
causes  the  export  trade  ot  NImes  is  sniill ;  its  industry 
is  not  progressive,  and  Its  pop.  often  experience  dis- 
tressing rri'Si's.  'I'he  weavers  employ  about  II  hours  a 
d.iy  at  the  loom  ;  the  wages  of  a  man  being  estimated  by 
Villermc  at  an  average  of  ;(0  sous,  (hnse  or  a  woman  iit 
12  sons,  and  oi  children  from  f>  to  12  sons.  These  low 
wages  being  barely  sulhi'lent  to  provide  current  neces- 
saries, the  weavers  are  almost  all  wretchedly  clothed, 
dirtv.  and  ill  provhied  with  fuel  In  winter.  According 
to  Villerini',  they  are  Intelligent  and  laliorioiis,  and  nut 
aildhted  (o  drunkenness  or  odier  kinds  nf  prolllgai  y  ; 
liiK  (liey  have  iieKher  eciinomy  nor  fore«igli(,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silk  stocking  weavers,  wiio  lii'lng  eiii- 
ployed  on  articles  less  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fa>h>>ai, 
are' less  alTected  by  rriiei  than  the  rest.  I  bese  fiirni.  in 
fact.asi  parateclass.  distlnKUlshed  for  economy  and  pros- 
perity, nntnithstanding  that  their  wages  are  sinallir 
tliHii  that  III  most  other  artisans.  The  besetting  iaiill  nf 
the  uorking  pop.  ot  NImes  Is  ft  want  of  perseverance. 
I  ew  are  able  to  write  and  nad  ,  anil  many  speml  a  ccni- 
siilerahle  part  of  the  ueek  in  Idling.  Ilesldes  silks. 
Sillies  has  niaiiiilactiires ot  cottnn  gonds,  gloves,  leatlirr, 
liraiiily  and  vinegar,  and  a  giiiid  deal  of  trade  In  uiiie. 
rsteiices,  drugs,  imIiiiiIiiI   produce,  Ac.       It   Is  also  the 

Iirinrlpal  enl  n  pot  for  the  raw  silk  pri'diiced  In  the  .s  nf 
raiire,  oi  whli  h  inati'rial  almost  all  Its  own  silk  niaiiii- 
l.ii't tires  are  niaile.  (If  the  pop.  of  Mines  and  Us  siihinha, 
aliiint  32.IS'<I  are  II.  (  alhnlics.  and  I'/.IHNI  I'rotesianis ; 
and  III  ii'W  tiivsiis   is  there  so  niiicb  in  riinnniotia  parly. 
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'  NINEVEH. 
This  violence  broke  out,  soon  after  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, Into  the  most  atrocious  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  which  might  easily  have  been  suppressed  by  a 
vigorous  government,  but  which  were.  In  fact,  rather  en- 
couraged by  the  imbecile  bigots  then  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  l''rance. 

Nemausui  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  co- 
lony of  I'hocians ;  it  was  sulijugated  by  the  Romans, 
mmo  121  D.c.  In  the  middle  nges  it  belonged  succes- 
sively to  its  own  viscounts,  the  counts  of  Thoulouse,  and 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  by  one  of  whom  it  was  ceded  to 
I.ouis  IX.,  in  lar*.  Nimes  has  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
tingi'ishcd  persons,  among  wliom  may  be  speciiled  Court 
de  Gclwlin,  author  of  the  Monde  Primilif,  and  M.  Guizot, 
now  (IMI)  minister  for  foreign  alTairs,  and  author  of  the 
able  and  original  works  on  the  progress  of  c'vlllsation 
in  France  and  Europe,  Ike.  (Histoirf  de  la  Civilisaliun  en 
France,  and  lUsluire  Giuirale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Eu- 
rope, Sfc.)  This  illustrious  individual,  to  whose  enlight- 
ened and  rational  patriotism,  integrity,  and  good  sense, 
KraiH'C  and  Europe  arc  under  tlie  greatest  obligations, 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  4lh  of  October,  1787 :  he  is  a 
I'rotestant ;  and  the  simplicity  of  Ids  character,  and  per- 
fect fri^dom  from  all  sorts  of  pretension,  give  additional 
liittre  to  his  talents  and  eloquence,  (Hugo,  art.  Card  ; 
TaliUau  de  tUsmea ;  Villcrmi,  Tablenu  riet  Ouvricrs, 
^c.  i.  4(r(— 417.  ;  liowrinn's  Report ;  Inglig,  tie.) 

NINKVlill,  a  great  and  famous  city  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  is  siipposed  to 
liavestoml  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nnpnsitc  to  the 
modern  city  of  Mosul  (which  see).  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  its  site  was  identic.il  with  th,it  of 
the  village  of  Nunia,  and  the  "  tomb  of  Jonah,"  about 
J  m.  from  the  river,  which  stand  upon  and  are  surrounded 
liy  va.st  heaiis  of  ruins ;  lat.  »l)^  20'  17"  N.,  long. 
4.1°  to*  17"  l!.  Herodotus  (1.  iS».)  and  other  nrofaue 
writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus,  son  of  llelus.and 
first  nionareli  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  hut,  accjrding  to 
tlie  Illhle  (lien.  X.  II.),  "  Assiiur  (the  graiidson  of 
Cush)  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shiiiar,  and  budded 
Nineveh."  Its  history  is  lost  in  the  oliscurity  of  succecd- 
hig  ages  ;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  city  nine  cen- 
turies lielcire  the  Christian  a'ra,  for  at  that  period  Jonah 
described  It  as  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jour, 
iii'v."  ;lll.  ;t.)  .Straho  says  (I.  xvi.)  thai  it  was  larger  even 
tliiiii  Babylon  ;  the  circuit  of  which  he  estimated  at  3H5 
stailia;  and,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculiis  (I.  il. ),  it  was  of 
an  oblimg  shape,  I.VI  stadia  in  length,  and  9U  in  breadtli ; 
that  is,  above  hi  m.  In  circuit.  Very  little  dc^pendcnce  can, 
hiiwever,  lie  placed  on  these  statements ;  and  it  It,  at  the 
same  lime,  admitted  that  the  walls  included  a  large 
extent  of  well  cultivated  gardens,  and  pasture  griinnils. 
The  description  of  Its  walls,  given  by  DIoduriK.  is  too 
iiliviiMivly  exaggerated  to  require  any  notice.  'I'he  |iro- 
plii't  .loiiali  says  that  Nineveh  "liad  moretlian  six  score 
tliiMisaiid  persons  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
tlieir  right  hand  and  their  left."  (Jonah,  iv.  II,)  This 
ex|ire»>l()ii,  the  Import  of  which  is  liy  no  means  clear, 
lias  been  generally  understood  to  relir  to  the  children  ; 
a'ai,  taking  it  in  this  sense,  and  Including  nndi'r  the  | 
tcnii  children  the  younger  persons  under  nine  years  of 
.lui'.  liny  might  be  taken  at  about  one  fourth  p.irtof  the 
|i<>|>  ,  Hiilcli,  consequently,  would  be  4Mll,li(ifl,  Hut  If  we 
siipii'isc,  as  some  critics  have  done,  that  the  children 
ii'icrred  to  liy  the  prophet  could  not  well  exceed  live 
years  of  age,  they  might  be  takrii  at  between  one  sixtli 
and  one  seveiilh  part  of  the  imp,  which  would,  conse. 
i|iienlly,  amount  to  from  7'ill,lKNi  to  Hlli,(MN),  It  is  plain, 
hii»e\er,  that  these  stafeinints  are  far  too  vague  to  he 
ciilillHl  In  any  eoiisidc'rabie  weight.* 

Ninevi'h  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  n 
citv  ofsiich  commercial  Importance,  that  Naliuiii  apnstro- 
lililseslier:  "Thou  hast  multiplied  thvniercliants  aliovu 
tlic.stars  of  heaven."  (lil.  Hi,)  .she  was  besieged  and  taken 
li)  Arliaces  the  Mnle  In  the  t*ih  century  n  « .,  lint  appears 
l.p  have  Ipi'en  regardeil  as  Ihecap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
il'iHiito  nntiiilil'i  II,  r,,  nearly  II centuries  alter  Jiinah's 
|iiit|ihecy  itf  her  ileslructlon,  when  she  fell,  after  a  pro- 
limted  siege,  Into  Hie  hands  of  Ahasiieriis,  iir  Cyaxares, 
kiMK  uf  Media,  who  liioli  "  spidl  iif  silver  and  gold,  and 
iinni.  <nd  ol  the  store  and  glory  out  id' all  the  pleasant 
liiriilliiie,"  making  her  "  emiity.  and  vcild,  and  waste." 
I  Saliiim.  II,  !i,  III.)  The  spoil  was  taken  to  Kchalana, 
■  lie  ctllieiis  were  dispersed  in  vlllagi'^,  and  the  Assyrian 
iinpire,  wlileh  lor  fmir  ceiiliirles  had  been  llii' glory  of 
till'  I'.asteni  world,  gave  way  lo  that  of  Ihe  Medes  and 
Persians,  It  seems  certain,  liov\ev).r,  tillier  tti.it  the 
Illy  hail  not  been  wholly  destro>ed,  or,  wlilcli  Is  most 
|<rrliahle,  tti.it  a  new  and  liiirrlur  city  lia.l,  .it  a  siiltsi*- 
ii'ii'iit  period,  grown  out  of  the  riiliis  of  Ihe  more  ancient 
Illy  ;  and  the  latter,  no  duubt,  It  that  relerred  to  by 

*  Till.  wi.|Mi,r.irniisl  niillinrs  of  llie  iMniisI  nnil  vtlttnliU' wktIi, 
I:AH  ,h  IV'f^ri  /.«  /fur.,,  lisir  lii'iile  I  vliiuliliir  I'lllnili'r  In  Imlii  iiiu 
11. l<  ^iililfi-l.  'I'lir*  til,  Ih.il  llic  I'ltiKlrt'ii  uf  li  vesis  uf  ai;i.  mil 
uKiliril.i'nill'siisil  ll.i'  I  /Old  |.atl  i>l  III,'  |ni|i.  uf  ,i  illy  i  iinil  ll>.tl, 
I  ii,i,|>i<i<it,,  (|„.  |Hi)t.  i.r  Nliu-iiit  iiiusl  liiivM  laiioulUwl  to  aIhiuI 
•(,lliV"l     (Tmu.  11.  .il.V,  s\o.  111.) 
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Tacitus,  Annal.  xil.  13.,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxili.  20.  Kinneir  supposes  that  the  present  remains, 
comprising  an  oblong  rampart  and  foss,  about  4  m.  in 
circuit,  with  a  moss-covered  wall  about  20  ft.  in  height, 
arc  those  of  the  more  recent  city.  The  ruins  at  first 
sight  present  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  large  stone* 
are  constantly  dug  out  j  and  the  bridge  over  tlie  Tigris 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  built  of  stones  from  the 
ruins,  which  have,  no  duubt,  furnished  as  large  a  supply 
for  modern  buildings  as  the  quarries  near  Mosul.  1  he 
tomb  of  Jonah  occupies  one  of  the  hills  above  men. 
tioncd,  and  is  covered  by  a  mosque,  held  In  high  venera- 
tion ail  over  the  Kast.  Bricks,  entire  as  well  as  in 
fragments,  and  pieces  of  gypsum,  with  inscriptions  in  the 
wedge-lbrmed  character,  are  found  here,  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  Babylon.  (Kinneir's  /Vr»i(i,pp.  26G— 2.W.  s 
Olivier,  toy.  en  Turquie,  iv.  £(W— 27H. j  Ainswortli't 
Assyria,  ^c.  pp.  aiili— 258.  (  Calmet,  Diet,  de  la  Bible, 
ad  voe.  tiineveh.) 

NING.PO,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank,  prov. 
Che-Keang,  at  the  conliuence  of  the  rivers  Kin  and 
Yaou,  near  their  mouth  in  the  harbour  of  Chiisan,  4fi  m. 
K.  by  S.  Ilang-tcheou,  and  about  IHOm.  S.K.  Nankin; 
lat.  2!)°  .'i.V  N.,  long.  121°  17'  K.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  400,1100.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
now  in  ruins,  and  is  entered  by  5  gates  i  the  streets  are 
broad  and  lung,  and  the  shops  surpass  those  of  Canton 
in  elegance  and  splendour.  It  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals ;  a  floating  bridge  ero.>.ics  the  Inlet ;  and 
there  are  several  pagodas,  government  warehouses,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  suburbs  arc  flat,  presenting 
rich  fields  and  rice-gardens ;  hut  at  the  liack,  skirting  the 
sea-shore,  are  dark-looking  barren  hills,  Ning-pu  may 
be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  emporium  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  ;  and  its  trade  to  the  N  and  S.  dlsti  lets  of 
China,  as  well  as  to  .Slam,  Is  of  the  highest  imnortance. 
In  the  neighhmirhood  are  very  extensive  salt  works, 
and  salt  is  exporte  '.  In  considerable  quantities.  The  town 
Is  accessible  liy  vessels  of  300  tons ;  but '  irge  ships  uni'-.d 
at  (Miinliae,  a  fortified  town  at  tlie  entrance  uf  the  inlet. 
The  Kngllsh  formerly  traded  to  Ning-no,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  British  factory  are  still  perceptible  near  the  har- 
bour of  Chusan.  They  were  compelled,  however,  by  the 
Chinese,  in  the  17th  century,  to  confine  themselves  to 
Macau,  at  the  same  time  that  similar  restrictions  were 
Imposed  on  tlie  Portuguese.  (China  Opened,  i.  115.) 

NIOUT,  a  town  of  France,  dfep,  Dcux-SCvres,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the.S£vrc-Nlortalse,34m.  K.N,E. 
I.a  Hochelle,  and  43  in,  VV.  S.W.  Poitiers ;  lat.  4C°  20'  8" 
N.,  long.  0"  111'  12"  W.  Pop.  in  183fi,  ex.  com.,  18,015. 
It  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  planted  promenades.  It  was  for- 
merly ill-hiiilt,  but  has  been  greatly  Improved  since  the 
llevuliition,  many  new  and  gomi  streets  having  been 
constructeil  on  the  site  of  Ihe  ancient  f'ortUlcations.  Tho 
castle  of  Niiirt,  which  has  been  long  converted  Into  a 
prison,  was  the  birih-place  of  Mail,  de  Malntenon.  Tho 
town  has  two  good  parish  churches,  one  uf  which  was 
built  by  the  ICnullsh,  two  hospitals,  some  good  barracks, 
public  baths  ami  public  halls,  a  handsome  arcade  (naleric 
viln'f),  a  Ihealte,  a  nuMlic  lihr.irv  with  20,(  IK)  vols,.  In- 
cluding some  rare  MSS, ;  and  a  tintanle  garden,  having 
attached  lo  it  a  large  horticultural  schoiil.  It  la  the  seat 
of  tribunals  of  primary  JurUdlcllon  and  commerce,  a 
Hoyai  atheiitt'Um,  a  coiuicU  des  prnd'lwmmei,  a  swlety  of 
agrli'ultiire,  and  a  communal  college.  It  has  manufac- 
lures  of  leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen  slnfl's,  wooden 
and  horn  articles,  Ac.  ;  and  Is  an  entrepAl  for  the  wiiiei 
of  the  (iironde,  and  lor  tiiiilu'r,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectiunery  (cu'i/iturei 
d'aneelique).  (Uugo.nri.  Deut-Sivret.) 
NlPlfON.    ,SVc  Japan. 

NISHAPOOH,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khnraiinn, 
cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  40  in.  W.  by  S.  MeshnI, 
lat.  .''8>  .'lis'  N  ,  hnig.  30'^  H'  K,,  Pop,,  according  lo 
Captain  Conolly,  H,00(l,  The  town  has  a  poor  ap|H'ar- 
aiici',  being  ciinllncd  within  a  mud  wall  and  ditch,  with- 
out either  iiilnari'ts  or  domes  ;  the  only  building  that 
appears  above  the  wall  heliig  a  shapeless  mosque. 
I  he  ciicult  of  the  present  wall  does  not  exceed  4,(''K) 
paces,  and  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  enclosed  area  Is 
covered  with  riiliis.  The  houses  now  Inhuliited,  of  which 
there  are  alioiil  1,20(1,  are  meanly  built,  chlefiy  of  mud. 
A  tolerably  large  bar.aar  Is  well  tilled  with  gim'ds  for  the 
consiiniplioii  of  the  town,  and  provltlona  are  alleged  to 
be  f'hr.-ip  and  of  gniHl  quality. 

Nishapror  has  few  manufactures,  and  cannot  boast 
of  a  single  In, inch  of  foreign  trade,  except  that  of 
turi|iioisi's,  Iroiii  uhlih,  owing  to  the  exactions  of 
Ihe  governinent,  aiitl  clumsy  mode  of  workiiig.  It 
derives  little  In  iiefit  The  tiiiqiiolse  mines  ifrom  which 
exclusively  are  derived  our  su|iplli's  of  Ihls  valiiablo 
gem),  are  alioiil  el^dit  or  nine  In  iiiunher,  iirliicipally 
sitiiulcd  In  a  hill  alioul  III  in.  W.S.W.  NUhapnor  ;  of 
Ihi'se,  howrver.  smiii.  have  lieeii  abandoneil,  and  others 
are  so  iinpiilrclly  wrmiglit,  as  scarcely  In  p.iy  the 
miners'  ex  jn  uses.      The  gems   are  usually  fniiiid  In  A 
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reddish  brown  rock,  but  occasionally  also  in  a  firm 
quartiose  rock  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  abounding 
with  veins  of  specular  iron.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
would  be  very  great  under  proper  management;  but 
nothing  can  l)e  more  iiiartllicial  than  the  process  now 
adopted  by  the  peasant-farmers,  no  skill  or  ingenuity 
being  exerted,  and  no  sort  of  contrivance  used  to 
lessen  labour,  or  economise  time  and  material.  Thin 
defective  management  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
wretched  government,  and  tlie  consequent  insecurity  of 
property  from  the  oppressions  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  mmes  are  rented  from  tlie  crown  for  about  2000 
tomans  annually,  and  wrought  almost  exclusively  by 
the  inhah.  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  produce  is 
either  sold  to  merchants  resorting  tliiclicr,  or  sent  for  sale 
to  Meshed  ;  but  the  miners  practise  every  possible  de- 
ception on  purchasers  ;  and  the  gems  cannot,  according 
to  Mr.  Frasur,  be  procured  at  a  rate  which  would  yield 
any  considerable  profit  on  a  sale  in  Europe.  Iron  and 
rock-salt  arc  also  wrought  within  the  district.  Agricul- 
ture is  little  understowl;  the  soil  is  tilled  only  once  in 

3  or  4  years,  the  ground  being  left  fallow  during  the  in- 
tervening time ;  one  fiflh  of  the  produce  is  claimed  as 
the  property  of  the  Shah. 

NIshapoor  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  rebuilt 
by  Shapoor:  afterwards,  during  the  Scljuk  dynasty,  it 
was  one  of  the  four  royal  cities  of  Kliorassan  ;  but  in 
I2G9  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  who  massacred  most 
of  its  inhab.  It  was  again  pillaged  by  Jhengiz-khan ; 
and  more  recently,  in  1749,  by  Nadir  Sliah,  from  whose 
ravages  It  has  never  recovered.  (J.  B.  I'raser'a  Khor- 
aasan,  pp.  39.^—422. ;  ConoUy'a  Travels  to  IhcN.qfltutia, 
i.  211—214.  ;  Kinncir't  Persia,  p.  188.) 

NIVKLLES  (Flcm.  Nuvel),  a  town  of  Rclgium,  prov. 
S.  Hraliant,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Thienne,  17  m.  S. 
llrussels.  I'op.,  in  IH3G,  7,HI4.  It  is  said  to  have  had, 
in  the  ICth  century,  a  pop.  of  30,000;  and  it  is  still  half 
a  league  in  circuit,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs.  It  is  not 
well  built ;  but  it  h<is  a  remarkable  church,  in  which  are 
two  finely  c.irved  pulpits,  and  on  the  tower  is  a  colossal 
statue,  called  Jean  do  Nivelles,  which  strikes  tlie  hours. 
It  is  tlie  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  ji'risdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a  receiver  of  taxes  ;  »'itli  manufactures  of 
woollen  slufTs,  coarse  lace,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths,  hats, 
paper,  and  nil ;  and  sends  two  deputies  to  the  states  of 
the  prov.  I'  --'-Inated  from  a  remarkable  lienedictine 
convent,  fo  ^..  by  St.  Gertrude  in  •M.'i,  the  abbesses 
of  which  enjoyed  the  title  of  princesses  of  Nivelles. 
(Diet.  (Uog.) 

NOANAGUR  (Xnranagnra,  "The  New  City"),  • 
town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Giijrat,  dom.  of  the  Guicowar, 
and  cap.  of  tlie  most  considerable  suhord'nate  chieftain 
in  the  Giijrat  peninsula;  on  the  Nagnl,  near  Its  mouth, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Culch,  C't  m.   N.W.  Joonagur.     It  is 

4  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a  stone  wall,  of 
no  great  strength,  and  a  ditch.  Many  of  its  inhabs.  arc 
weavers,  and  mannfacturc  large  quantities  of  coarse 
and  fine  cloths,  wiiirh  are  sent  to  Siirat,  and  various 
other  commercial  towns.    The  water  of  the  river  is  sup- 

Iiiised  to  be  periiliarly  adapted  to  dyeing  cloth,  for  which 
iraneh  nf  industry  tills  liiwn  is  alsi'i  celetiraleil. 

NOCKHA  1>KI  I'AtiANI  (a:i.  Suceria  A(fatema),  a 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  1'rinripato  t'itra, 
on  the  Sarno,  Nin.  N.W.  Salerno.  I'op.  7,<KI0.  The 
walls  and  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  arc  on  a  hill  above 
the  present  town,  which  consists  of  detached  groups  of 
houses,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.  Nocera  is 
the  see  of  a  bishii|i ;  It  has  some  line  cavalry  liarracks, 
several  public  sehimls,  and  manuraitures  of*^  linen  and 
other  faurics.  Niireria  was  of  great  antii|ulty,  and  Is 
said  to  have  been  fiMinde<l  by  the  Telasgian  Inhabs.  of 
Italy.  (Crrimi-r'jt  An-,  ttaly,  11.  212.)  It  was  sacked 
ami  burned  by  ll*nnil>al  in  the  2d  I'imic  War.  It  is 
suiipiised  to  have  derived  Its  surname  (jf  I'aganI,  from  a 
rol(mv  of  Saraoeni,  settled  In  it  liy  the  Kniperor  Frede- 
rick II.  (SirinJiurni't  Tour,  II.  loit. ;  t'ropni,  p.  4(i. ; 
Itnmiioldi.U.  !•:«',  *r. ) 

NtUJi'.N  I'-I.K-llorHOU,  a  town  of  France,  dtp. 
Knre-et-I.olr.  c»p.  arroiid.,  on  the  lluline,  32  ni. 
W.S.W.  Chartres.  Top.,  in  IHSii,  t>,H\3.  It  staiids  at 
the  foot  nf  a  mmint.  on  which  is  the  chnte*ii,  formerly 
the  reslcli'nie  of  the  virtiinus  minister  of  Henry  IV..  the 
famoiK  Maximilian  ile  Ili'lliime,  due  de  Sully  ;  to  whose 
niemiirya  inoiiiiniciit  has  licen  eri't't<'d  in  the  town. 

N<>);(>nt  i%  well  hiiiit.  and  has  inaiiiitartures  of  wool- 
len fabrics  and  cotton  tliread,  witli  ilyring  houses  and 
tanneiiet. 

NGIUMtMTlKIIS,  an  l«lanil  olf  the  W.  coait  of 
France,  den.  Vi'iidee,  of  wlihli  It  lonns  n  raiitoii ;  in 
about  lat.  iT^  N.,  long.  2^  I.V  ■li"  W.  ;  scjiarated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  channil  about  I  ni.  in  liriadlb,  hot 
Whiili  at  pIiIi  tide  may  Im-  passed  liy  horses  and  velililrs. 
Area  iif  the  Ulaml  alioiil  70  "l-  m.  l''i|'  .  *"  l'*-'i.  7.o'.'7. 
It  It  in  no  put  niiirli  nli'ivr-.  joid  In  in  any  jmit*  In  i.iw 
high  uiitiT  III. irk  ;  liiiiiK  prntcc  led  ii;/iiii''t  iniiiidaliinis 
on  the  W.  by  a  range  of  nadirul  s.md-lillN  or  idiurt,  mid 
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'  on  the  S.  by  artificial  embankments.  A  portion  of  tlio 
surface  is  very  fertile  ;  and  corn,  beans,  &c.  are  grown 
for  expoi  tation  :  a  little  wine  is  also  grown,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  island  is  salt,  from  extensive  marshes  and 
salt-pans.  In  18;<7,  iCT^iSfiOO  kilogr.  of  salt,  12,313  hcct. 
of  wheat,  and  4,621  hect.  nf  beans,  were  sent  from  the 
island,  mostly  to  otiier  parts  of  France.  The  town  of 
Noirmoutiers,  with  about  2,200  inhabs.,  is  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  and  paved  ;  de- 
fended by  an  old  castle  founded  in  830,  and,  several  adja- 
cent batteries ;  and  lias  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  from  50  and  (iO  tons.     ( Hugo,  Jjrc. ) 

NOLA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Neapole- 
tano,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  the  Campania  Felix  of 
the  ancients,  14  m.  E.N.E.  Naples.  Pop.  9,000.  ThouKh 
ill  built  and  dirty,  It  has  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
an  liosiiital,  a  college,  and  public  seminary,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  an  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  Nula,  and  a  good 
market-place. 

In  antiquity  Nola  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Magna  GriECia.  It  is  said  by  Pliny  (lib.  Hi.  cap.  S.), 
and  by  Stilus  Italicus,  to  hare  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Chaicidlans :  — 

Ilinc  ad  Chalciillram  transfert  cltuii  agmtna  Nolam. 
CamfKi  Nola  wdct,  crebrfs  circumtlatn  in  orbem 
Turribua,  et  celso  facUem  tutatur  adiri 
I'laniUcro  Tallo I'linlca,  llb.xil.  v.  iCI. 

But  Velleius  Fatcrculus  (llb.l.  cap.  7.)  states  that  Nola 
was  founded,  along  with  Capua,  by  the  Tuscans  ;  and  tlic 
many  fine  Etruscan  vases  tliat  have  been  found  here 
seem  to  corroborate  this  statement.  It  was  liesieged  by 
Hannibal  soon  aller  the  battle  of  Cannie ;  but  Marcellus, 
Who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  town,  having  made  an 
unexpected  assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  army,  Hanni- 
bal withdrew  from  tlie  siege.  It  is,  however,  principally 
celebrated  In  ancient  history  from  its  having  been  the 
place  where  Jlarcus  Agrippa,  tlic  faithful  friend  and  suc- 
cessful general  of  Augustus,  breathed  his  last,  anno  12 
11.  c;  and  where  Augustus  himself  expired,  An.  14,  in 
the  7.'>th  year  of  his  iige.  But,  witii  the  exception  of  its 
vases,  it  has  now  but  few  remains  of  antiauity.  In  tlio 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  liad  two  marble  amiihitlicatres  ;  of 
which,  however,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  brirk 
walls,  the  marble  having  licen  taken  away  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  modern  edilices.  (Sutin- 
burne,  1. 97. ;  Ancient Vnieersal  Hiilory,  xiv.  39.  8vo.  cil., 
&c.) 

The  famous  Giordano  Bruno  was  '8  native  of  Nola, 
where  he  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury. He  appears,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  be- 
come dissatisfied  alike  with  the  prevailing  systems  nf 
Cliilosonhy  and  religion,  and  attempted  to  innovate  In 
oth.  In  I&»I3  he  came  to  London,  when'  h.;  pubiishnl, 
in  I.'ilM,  his  most  celebrated  work,  Spaecio  ttclla  Uesliu 
TrionJante,  dedicated  to  Sir  I'liillp  Sydney,  of  wliiili 
there  is  a  very  flimsy  notice  In  the  3S9th  number  of  the 
Spectator.  Having  returned  to  tlie  Continent,  ho  resided 
some  time  in  Germany  ;  but,  being  anxious  to  revisit  his 
native  country,  he  arrived  at  Venice  in  1.198.  Here  ho 
was  arrested  and  thrown  Into  prison,  on  the  cnnvenii'iit 
cliargc  of  heresy  and  atheism.  From  Venice  lie  was 
li'.insl'errc<t  to  Home;  where,  sentence  having  been  pm- 
nounced  against  him,  he  was  committed  to  the  llames  mi 
the  17tli  of  Feb.,  li'KKI  I  An  elaborate  estimate  of  tlie 
philosophy  of  this  victim  of  the  Implacable  hatred  nf  tliu 
Inquisition  may  l>e  found  in  tlie  llisturia  Critica  I'lii- 
losophiar  of  Urucker  (vol.  v.  cap.  2.),  and  In  Knileld's 
compendium  of  tlie  same  work.  (Sei>,  also,  IHogrnphif 
Vniverselle,  art.  Bkl'noj  and  Tiraboscfii,  tonio  vii.  pii. 
47li  — 483.) 

NOKCIA,  1  town  nf  Central  Italy,  Papal  StatcH,  dele;>. 
Spoleto,  in  a  high  valley  near  the  source  of  the  Nar,  aiiil 
17|  m.  E.N.E.  S|>oleto.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  a  hri-li 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  truffles,  turnips,  and  other  rural  prn. 
diue.  It  Is  identical  with  tlie  ancient  Sunia,  noted  for 
tliu  coldness  of  its  climate  :  — 

"  Qui  TIlK'riMi,  Fabarimiiuc  bibuni,  quoi  (VIgUla  miKit, 
Nur»la."  A'.nrid.  vil.  7Ii. 

NOHIl  (DKP  ni'),  or  Department  of  tlie  North, 
so  called  from  Its  liring  the  most  N.  dvp.  of  Fninn', 
lying  principally  between  llie  .'idth  and  .'ilsl  degs.  iif.N'. 
lat..  and  the  2(1  and  llh  of  E.  long.,  hating  N.  anil  K.  iIji' 
North  Sea  and  llelgbnn,  and  S,  and  W.  tlie  de|'».  Aisiie 
and  I'aa-di'-l'Ht.iis.  Shapi-  very  Irregular;  ieiigtii  N  \V. 
to  S.E.  115  ni,  by  a  lireadth  varying  from  4  to  nearly  Id  m. 
Area  .W.NfiS  hi'ctares.  Pop.,  In  la'Mi,  DKi.iijs,  it  ixiiin 
till'  most  po|iiiliins  of  all  (he  French  di-ps.  Siirl'nri'  ;il. 
most  an  uiiinti'rru|ili'il  plain  ;  the  highest  hill  IicIiik  ii'i 
mure  than  300  ft.  aliove  the  sea.  The  shore  is  bordin J 
with  sandy  diiwns  (f/uiici).  as  in  lleigiiim  and  llnllinil. 
The  All  and  Vser  water  (lie  N..  the  l.ys  and  Sc  lieldt  III" 
ciiilral.and  (he  S.iniilire  (lie  S.  parts  of  (he  ili')i  I  lie 
aiKiiid  III  llnnklil,  /Iniili  /7i>i\  has  a  Km  id  dealul  ni.ii'li 
I  mil.  ralliil  tiie  Waiiiiitnini,  and  the  .Vi.i  im;  lint  it  im 
I.I  en  niiistly  drained,  .in  1  leinli  red  culMvable.     The  soil, 
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except  along  the  coast.  Is  generally  very  fertile.   In  1834, 
the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to  comprise  3.')!»,.570  hec- 
tares, meadow  lands  y5,83'2  hectares,  orchards  10,334  hec- 
tares, and  woods,  &c.,  3.5,8'i7  hectares.     This  dep.  is 
among  the  best  cultivated  in  France.   Tiie  properties,  as 
elsewhere  througliout  that  country,  are,  in  general,  small, 
since  of  22I,.V')2,  subject  to  the  contrib.  fonciire,  in  IH3.'), 
102,770  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr. ;  but  it  has,  notwith- 
standing, more  large  properties  than  most  other  depts. 
The  largest  farms  are  round  Douai ;  the  smallest  generally 
about  Lille.     In  the  wooded  tracts  they  run  mostly  from 
13  to  22  hectares  j  but  in  the  marshy  region  called  the 
IValeringues,  they  vary  up  to  between  00  and  70  hec- 
tares.   Leases  are  seldom  lor  more  than  9  years,  except 
In  the  arrond.  of  Avesnes,  where  they  are  frequently 
from  18  to  27  years,  or  even  longer.    (.Huso.)    On  tlie 
large  farms  horses  are  used  for  the  plough  ;  but  spade 
husbandrj^  is  common  on  all  the  smaller  holdings,  and 
nearly  universal  on  the  lands  appropriated  to  flax,  hops, 
tobacco,  or  potatoes.     Fallows  are  rare,  and  the  culti- 
vators are  not   here,  as  in  most  parts  of   France,  so 
addicted  to  routine  practices  as  to  reject  all  new  and 
improved  methods  of  culture.     All  kinds  of  corn  are 
cultivated,  but   principally  wheat  and  oats.     In  183.^, 
nearly  8,000,000  hectolitres   of  grain  were    harvested, 
besides  about  1,900,000  hectolitres  of  potatoes  ;  but  from 
the  density  of  the  pop.  but  little  more  corn  is  usually 
grown  than  is  required  for  the  home  demand.     Kitchen 
vegetables    arc    good    and   plentiful  ;    and    beet    root, 
oleaginous  grains,  hops,  chicory,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and 
fruits,  are  also  extensively  raised.     Hugo  states  that 
there  arc  500  oil  mills  in   the  dep.,  which    annually 
produce  470,000  hectolitres  of  oil ;   and  that  tlie  pro- 
duce of  flax  is  3,385,000  kilog.  a  year.    Tobacco  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  3  to  4   millions  kilogr.  a  year. 
The  pastures  arc  very  good,  especially  on  the  Sambre  and 
in  tiic  N.     Acconiing  to  the  otncial  tables,  there  were,  in 
1830,  about  214,000  black  cattle,  and  IU3,000  sheep  in  the 
dep.     The  cows  are  of  the    flne  Flemish    breed,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  they  supply  7,000,000  kilogr.  butter, 
and  1,500,000  kilog.  cheese  a  year.     The  annual   pro- 
duce of  wool  Is  about  745,000  kilog. ;  a  good  deal  is  of 
very  fair  quality,  the  sheep  being  partly  Merinos,  and 
p.irtly  of  the  long  and  tine  woollcd  Flanders  breed. 
The  inliibs.  of  the  coast  are  actively  employed  in  the 
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lii.rrinj<  flshery,  and  at  Dunkirk  and  Uravelines  many 
vt'ssuls  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Dunkirk  is  the  centre  of  the  marit.  trade  ;  but  every 
week  3  or  4  vessels  leave  Gravelines  with  a  cargo  for  the 
Knglish  market  of  from  TiOO.OOO  to  000,000  eggs,  produced 
in  tills  and  the  neighbouring  deps.  Iron,  marble,  build- 
ing stone,  &c.,  are  found  here ;  but  the  principal  mineral 
priidiu't  is  coal,  of  which  about  0,000,000  quintals  a  year 
are  laiseiL  Manufactures  liighly  important.  Nearly 
half  the  beet-root  sugar  produced  in  France  is  raise<l  in 
tills  dep.  ;  the  quantity  made  in  it  being  estimated,  in 
IKlii,  at  21,172,000  kilogr.  Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  scats 
(if  the  French  cotton  trade  ;  and  it  also  occupies  the  pop. 
of  Itiiuhaix  and  Turcolng. 

Lace  and  linen  fabrics  at  Valenciennes;  carpets,  stufft  of 
hemp,  cordage,  arms,  at  Mauheiige,  Cambrai,  &c.;  hard- 
nare,  cutlery,  glass  and  eartlienware,  hats,  paper,  soap, 
I  iiemical  products,  barrels,  tiles,  and  bricks,  are  among 
till'  other  chief  manufactures,  A  great  many  distilleries, 
bri'ivt^ries,  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments  and  tanneries,  are  spread  over  the  dep. 
N'l  portion  of  France  has  its  commerce  so  much  facili- 
Mtcd  by  navigable  riviTs,  canals,  and  good  roads.  The 
ili'|i.  is  divided  into  7  nrronds. ;  chief  towns,  Lille  (Lisle) 
the  can.,  Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  llazehronkc, 
mid  V  alcnciennes.  It  sends  12  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep, 
Nil.  of  electors  ( I  X\H-'J ),  0,007.  Total  public  revenue  ( 1831 ), 
;h,8I(I,224  fr.  This  dep.  was  annexed  to  the  French 
cmwn  by  I..oui8XIV.  {Hugo,  art.  Du  Au)d;  Fimc/t 
OtlUinl  Tahirt ;  Diet.  Utog.  Univ.) 

NOKDIIAL'SKN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  gov. 
r.rlnrt,  cap.  rirc,  on  the  Zorge,  411  m.  W.  llalle.  I'op,, 
in  IM:m,  12,103.  It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls  flanked 
uitli  towers,  and  is  generally  built  In  an  antiquated  style. 
It  lias  several  churches,  in  oneof  whlih  are  two  paliit- 
iiiK«  by  L.  Cranach  ;  3  hospitats,  a  gymnasium,  an  orpiian. 
usyliiiii,  a  theatre,  fci'.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  circ.  c>iunril,a 
li  Mird  of  taxation,  and  judicial  courts  for  the  town  and  drc. 
Il  is.  for  its  extent,  one  of  t  he  most  flonrishing  commercial 
tiift'ii)  in  the  I'rnssiandom.,  h.iving  numerous  distilleries, 
till'  refuse  of  which  support  great  numliers  of  hogs  anil 
iMltle.  Woollen  cloth,  sealing-wax,  vitriol,  sii.ip,  mineral 
11  .Iters,  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  made  at  Niirdhaiisen, 
iiliirli  is  further  noted  fur  its  peculiar  maniifaitiire  of 
finning  sniiihnric  acid.  It  has  also  numerous  oil-mills, 
li'inie  inarhle  works,  and  a  conslderablo  tnule  In  cum, 
priiiliiced  In  Its  vicinity.  It  was  tlie  native  place  of  the 
icli'lirated philologist  Wolf.  ( /on Xedliti, Derl'irusfische 
Slii.il.  Hi.  243.  I  HerghdHi.  ftc.) 

MiKDKOI'INti,  ('weii.  Nor/iii/iiHii),  a  town  and 
piirt  nf  Sweden,  Ian  Linkiipiiig,  on  the  Motala,  near  Its 
inuutli  in  the  Uultic,  85  m,  S.W.  Stuckholin.    I'up.,  in 


1830,  11,440.  After  Stockholm,  it  covers  more  ground 
than  any  other  Swedisii  town,  but  it  has  no  public 
building  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  straight  and  broad 
streets,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  a  com- 
modious quay,  close  to  which  vessels  can  lie.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  synagogue,  public  school,  house  of 
correction,  and  savings'  b.ank,  and  manufactures  of  bras* 
and  hardware  goods,  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves,  starch,  paper,  leiithcr,  &c.,  and  several 
sugar  refineries.  A  profltable  salmon  flshery  is  also 
carried  on  here  in  the  river.  (Foriell  i  Stein's  Hand- 
book.) 

NORDLINGEN,  o  town  of  Bavaria,  clrc.  Middle 
Franconia;  on  the  Eger,  48  m.  S.W.  Nuremberg. 
Pop.  0,300.  It  is  surrounded  with  old  bastioned 
ramparts.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  ediflee, 
has  some  curious  monuments  and  paintings,  and  a  tower 
345  ft.  in  height.  The  town-hall  is  ornament«l  with 
fresco  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  In  1034;  in 
which,  atter  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  conflict,  the 
Austrians  and  Bavarians,  under  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, defeated  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  under  the 
famous  Bernard,  Dnko  of  Weimar.  The  town  has 
flourishing  carpet  factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
feathers,  geese,  and  hogs.  (Berehaus.) 

NORFOLK,  a  marit.  co.  of  England  on  its  E.  coast, 
having  N.  and  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  Suflblk,  and  W. 
Cambridge,  a  point  of  Lincoln,  and  the  inlet  of  tlie 
sea  called  the  Wash.      It  Is  of  a  circular  shape,  and  con- 
t.iins  1,295,300  acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000  are  sup- 
posed to    be    arable,  meadow,    and    pasture.     Surface 
generally  flat,  and  where  most  diversitied  merely  nndii- 
fating.     Soil  very  various :    In  the  W.  parts  of  the  co., 
contiguous  to  Cambridge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Wash, 
there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  marsli-land  included 
within  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  ;  and  there  is  also 
some  marsh-land  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  co.  contigu- 
ous to  Yarmouth.    But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  rest 
of  the  CO.  consists  principally  of  a  light  sandy  loam, 
especially  suitable  for  the  turnip  and  barley  husbamlry. 
Climatedry  and  early ;  but  in  spring,  the  E. winds  are  often 
very  severe.    Few  cos.  in  the  empire  have  been  so  much 
improved  as  this.    Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
greater   portion   of  it  consisted  of  wastes,   commons, 
sheep-walks,  and  warrens  of  little  or  no  value.    But, 
through  the  judicious   application   of  marl,  which  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  co., 
and  the  extension  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  fntrwluced  by 
Lord  Viscount  Townshend  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  drill  husbandry, 
and  an  improved  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  now,  pcrliaps, 
the  best  farmed  co.  in  England,  and  Is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  m.iy  be  a  compliahcd  by  IntelliKence, 
perseverance,  and  industrj      1  he  usual  rotation  in  the 
turnip  land  U,  1st,  turnips  ;    2d,  barley ;  3d,  clover,  or 
clover  and  rye  grass  j  and  4th,  wheat,     rurnlps  form  the 
basis  of  the  system,  and  are  said,  with  marl,  to  "  have 
made  the  co.       On  some  estates  no  oats  are  allowed 
to  bo  raised,  and  barley  is,  in  all  respects,  the  leading 
corn  crop.    Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking 
two  wliite  crops  in  succession,  and  tlie  land  is  kept  re- 
markably clean,  and  is  not  injured    by  ovcrcroiiplng. 
I'loughlng  is  wholly  executed,  as  in  Scotland,  by  ploughs 
drawn  by  2  horses  or  2  oxen.     Tlie  gr.azlng  hnslmndry 
of  Norfolk  is  very  inferior  to  the  arable,  tliough  it  has 
been  latterly  a  good  deal  improved.     Great  numbers  of 
galloways,  and  other  Scotch  cattle,  are  purchased  at  tho 
great  fairs  in  the  co.  to  be  turnip  fed,  and  otherwise 
fattened,  for  the  market  of  the  metropolis.     The  stock 
of  ihecp  is  very  large,  amounting  to  lietween  700,0(10 
and  800.000  hciul.     Vast  quantities  nf  turkeys  are  raised 
in  this  CO.  and  Suffolk,  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
those    snpplietl    to    London,    especially    at    Christmas, 
Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  40,000/,  a  year  downwards. 
Farms  mostly  large  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great  improve- 
ments of  wliich    Norfolk   has  been  tho  theatre  never 
could  have  been  cifected  by  small  farmers.     Leases  vary 
from  7  to  14,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  21   years.     Farm, 
buildings  generally  good ;   barns  very  large.     Average 
rent  of  lanil.  In  1810,  I4«.  4rfjrf.  an  acre.     Minerals,  with 
tho  cxceptlou  of  marl,  of  no  importance.     The  woollen 
manufacture,  especially  the  worsted  branch,  has  been 
long  extensively  carried  on  in  this  co.,  csiiecially  at  Nor- 
wich, where  various  descriptions  of  shawls,  cranes,  silks, 
*c.  are  also  manufactured.  (iVc  Nokvvich.)     But  owing 
til  the  superior  facilities  for  the  successful  proswntlon  of 
manufaituring  industry  ^njoyed  by   Hradl'ord,  I'aisley, 
and  other  towns  In  the  N.  engaged  In  the  same  depart- 
ments, the  manufactures  of  Norfolk  are  rather  on  the  de- 
clini'.    I'rlnripal   rivers.  Great  and   Little  Ousc,  Nen, 
Waveney,   Yare,  Wcnsnmc,  &C.    A  navigable  commii- 
nicttion  admitting  vessels  drawing  10ft.  water  has  re. 
eintly  been   cllected   between   Norwich  and  I/iwestolf. 
(.SCc  LoWEsTiiFP.)    Norfolk  has  no  fewer  than  ;i3  liun- 
dreds  and  713  parishes,     rriucipal  towns,  Norwich,  Yar- 
nionth,  and   King's  Lynn.     It   sends   12  mems.  tn  tho 
U.  of  C.  1  vU.  4  fur  llic  CO.,  2  for  tlie  city  of  Norwich,  and 
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2  each  for  the  borg.  of  King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  anil  Yar- 
mouth. KegUterea  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1839-40, 16,033, 
being  8,474  for  the  K.  and  7,559  for  the  W.  division.  In 
1831,  Norfolk  had  74,793  inhab.  houses,  84,232  families, 
and  390,0.54  inhabs.,  of  whom  189,323  were  males,  and 
203,731  females.  Sum  expended  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  1838-39.  177,567/.  Annual  value  ol  real  property 
in  1815,  l,516,65U. :  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in 
do.,  523,01  U. 

NoaroLK,  a  borough-town  and  port. of  entry  of  the 
V.  .States,  Virginia,  co.  Norfolk,  on  Elizabeth  River,  8  m. 
from  Hampton  Koads,  in  Chesapeake  Hay,  and  90  m. 
S.E.  Kichmond  i  lat.  36°  52*  N.,  long.  76°  10*  W.  Pop., 
in  1830,  9,816.  It  stands  on  low  and  somewhat  marshy 
ground ;  its  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean, 
but  the  others  are  generally  irregular  and  inconvenient ; 
and  neither  the  public  nor  private  buildings  can  boast  of 
much  elegance,  though  of  Inte  years  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  improved.  It  has  places  of  worship  for  various 
sects,  a  marine  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lyccum, 
Lancastrian  school,  theatre,  &c.  The  harbour  is  deep, 
capacious,  secure,  and  easy  of  access  ;  its  entrance, 
rather  more  thttn  1  m.  in  width,  is  defended  by  three 
strong  forts.  At  Uosport,  in  the  township  of  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy-yards  in 
the  U.  States,  in  which  is  a  noble  dry  dock  of  hewn  gra- 
nite, constructed  at  a  cost  of  974,350  dolls.  The  total 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,  in  1838, 
amounted 40  16.2(>3  tons;  of  which  13,4.55  were  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,107  in  steam  navigation. 
(Official  Ht'port  on  Commerce  and  Navigation i  tCncyc. 
<\f  Ueog.,  American  edit.) 

N  OHMANUY,  one  of  the  provs.  of  France  under  the 
old  regime,  now  distributed  among  the  deps.  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  Kure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and  La  Manche. 

NOKTHALLKKTON.a  pari.  bor.  market-town,  and 
par.  of  Kngland,  in  the  liberty  of  AUertonshire,  N. 
riding  co.  York,  on  a  small  trib.  of  the  Whisk,  I3|  m. 
S.S.K.  Darlington,  and31  m.  N.W.  York.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Northallerton, 
Itoinanhy  and  Hrompton,  9,340  acres.  Pop.,  in  18,11, 
4,839.  The  town,  which  is  on  level  ground,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  main  street  along  the  great  N.  ro<id  from 
London  to  Kdinburgh.  It  is  wide,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas :  a  market-house  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  at  its  N.  extremity  is  a  lino  open  space, 
in  which  are  the  church  and  churchyard.  The  former 
Is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  of  considerable  beauty, 
with  a  square  tower  at  its  W.  end  :  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
A  grammar-scho.jl  has  been  founded  here  under  the 
same  patronage,  and  there  is  a  large  national  school  for 
chilitren  of  biith  sexes.  There  is  also  a  place  of  worship 
for  Wi'slejan  .Methodists,  with  all  attached  Sunday- 
school.  The  register-ofhce  for  the  N.  riding  of  the  co. 
was  built  here  In  1736;  and  there  is  a  court-house,  in 
which  the  general  co.  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held.  A 
gaol  has  also  iM'eii  built,  within  the  present  century,  on 
the  plan  of  Howard,  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of 
wliicb  are  said  to  bi',  on  the  whole,  very  elHcient :  the 
number  of  prisoners  averages  about  6(1,  and  the  cost  of 
each  is  ItAxl.  per  diem,  (daul  Returns,  and  I'riton  In- 
tpcclor's  4/A  anil  ^Uh  licporlt.)  ■'  Nortliallerton  is  not  a 
corporate  town,  and  is  under  the  jurisdicliim  of  the  co. 
magistrates.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on,  nor  are 
there  any  local  advantages  likely  to  attract  them.  Linen- 
weaving,  however,  employs  a  portion  of  the  pop.,  both 
in  .S'ortliallerton  and  the  surrounding  viUages.  Its  chief 
•eat  being  at  llromptim."  (I'arl.  Uoiinii.  Hep.)  A 
branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint-Stock  Hanking  Comnany, 
a  nrivHte  bank,  and  a  savings'  bank  are  established  here. 
Tlie  town  has  been  a  gri'at  thoroughfare  ;  but  it  has 
lost  this  advantage  from  the  recent  opening  of  the  (ireat 
N.  of  Kngland  Itailway,  which  pjissis  at  some  distance 
westward.  It  has.  however,  very  large  weekly  cattle  and 
com  markets  on  \Veilne.sdays.  and  largi-  fairs  for  horses, 
cattli-,  sheep,  and  cheese,  Feb.  14.,  May  5.,  .Sept.  5., 
Oct.  3.,  and  2d  Wedni'sday  In  Oct.  Northallerton  sent 
'i  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  15th  Charles  I.  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Itel'orm  Act.  which  depr'ved  it  of 
one  of  its  iiii'iiis.  "  The  elective  friinchise  was  formerly 
attaciied  to  about  210  bnrgnge-liouscs,  mixed  np  and 
conjoined  with  the  other  buildings  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other."  (Hnuitri.  Hep.)  Tlie  electoral  II- 
inilB  were  r'nlarged,  as  above  mentioned,  liy  the  liounilary 
Act,  and  In  lH.t9-4().  there  were  2K|  registered  electors. 

At  a  short  distance fioni  Norjhallcrtonis.Slandaril  Hill, 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene.  In  II:ih,  of  a  san- 
guinary conllict  iK'tueen  the  Siiitch,  under  Daviil  I.,  and 
the  Kngllsh.  under  the  Karls  of  Albeniarli^  and  Ferrers. 
It  uas  c.-illed  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  Irom  the  circum- 
stance of  the  victory  of  the  l.ngllsh  Iwlng  attributed  to 
their  possessing  a  staiul.ird  whence  were  displayed  the 
banners  ol  St.  I'ller  ol  York.  St.  John  of  llcvirliy,  and 
St.  VMlfred  of  llippon,  the  wholly  being  sorniounted  by  | 
B  consecrated  host ;  but  Hie  true  cause  of  the  defeat  ol' 
thv   Scutch   nui   their  cuns'.crn.itloii    at    the    suppo.^ed 
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de.ith  of  their  king.    (Part.  Papers;   Priv.  Inform), 

\c.) 

NOHTIl  AMPTON,  a  central  co.  of  England,  having 
at  its  N.  extremity  the  co.  of  Lincoln  ;  on  its  K.  and  S.E. 
side,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Bucking- 
ham ;  S.  Oxford ;  and  W.  and  N.W.  Warwick,  Leicester, 
iind  Kutland.  It  stretches  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  Ban- 
bury to  near  Crowland,  a  distance  of  66 m.  Area, 6.50,240 
acres,  of  which  a'.iout  ,580,(1011  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  beautifully  diversifled 
with  gently  rising  hills,  lino  valleys,  .and  extensive 
woods :  it  is  traversed  nearly  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  Nen,  which  rises  near  Daventry.  Though  of 
various  qualities  the  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  and 
is,  in  many  parts,  strong  and  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat  and  trcans,  which  are  the  iirincipal  crops. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  there  are  more 
gentlemen's  seats  in  this  than  in  most  other  counties. 
Agriculture,  though  still  capable  of  material  improve- 
ment, is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
state.  About  half  the  co.  is  in  grass  ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  heavy  horses,  .ind  of  cattle,  mostly  short- 
horns, and  sheep,  are  bred.  Estates  are  generally 
large  ;  but  there  are  few  large  farms  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  let  only  from  year  to  year  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  routine  practices  that  keep  their 
ground  in  this  and  other  counties.  Farm-houses  and 
offices  arc  mostly  inferior,  and  inconveniently  placed; 
and  this  is  also  true  of  cottages.  This  is  one  of  the  cos. 
in  which  there  is  a  great  waste  of  horse  labour,  5  horses 
being  usually  em|iloyed  to  do  the  same  work  that  might 
be  as  well  done  by  2,  or  at  most  3.  Average  rent 
of  land,  in  1810,  'Ma.  fill,  an  acre.  The  woodlands  are 
very  extensive ;  and  a  good  deal  of  wood  Is  used  as 
fuel.  Except  limest<me,  whicli  is  very  abundant,  and 
slates,  dug  up  at  Collyweston,  minerals  are  of  little  im- 
portance. Boots  and  shoes  are  extensively  produced  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  in  Wellingborough,  and 
other  places ;  but  the  want  of  coal  is  an  all  but  liisur- 
inniintablc  difficulty  to  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
Industry.  Exclusive  of  the  Nen,  the  Ouse  and  Wetland 
have  their  sources  in  Northamptonshire.  Principal 
towns,  Northampton,  Peterborough,  and  Wellingb*- 
rough.  This  co.  is  divided  into  20  hunds.  imd  306  pars., 
and  sends  8  mems  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  viz.  4  for  tlie  co.,  •> 
for  Northampton,  and  2  for  Peterborough.  Hegistered 
electors  for  the  co.  In  1839-40,  8,734,  being  4,127  for  the 
N.,  and  4.607  for  the  S.  division.  In  IXIl,  Northampton 
h.id36,3'22  inhab.  houses,  39,163  families,  and  179,336  in- 
hab., of  whom  87,949  were  males,  and  91,387  females. 
Sum  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838-39, 83,|S3/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  In  1815,  947,578/. ;  prolils 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  185,204/.  ^ 

NoiiTHAMHToN,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  and 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
hiind.  Spelhuc,  on  the  great  N.  road,  and  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Nen,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches, 
and  2  others  of  inferior  size, '29  m.  S.S.E.  Leicester,  and 
.59  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  (which 
comprises  4  pars.),  I,.520  acres.  Pop.,  in  1821,  10,841; 
ditto  in  1831,  15,351.  The  town,  which  comprises  4  prin- 
cipal streets,  meeting  in  a  very  large  open  market-place, 
is  well-built,  paved,  and  lig'»ted  with  gas :  the  honsei 
in  the  principal  street  idong  the  line  of  the  great  north- 
road  are  n>'  stone,  large,  and  substantial ;  but  in  the 
smaller  streets  are  many  inferior  >.  ..ises,  almost  eiitircly 
occupied  by  journeymen-shoemakers,  and  other  work- 
men employed  in  shoemaking.  The  pars,  of  All  Sunns' 
and  St.  (iiles's  comprise  the  principal  portion  of  the  rc- 
speclable  classes  of  society.  St.  Peter  s  is  a  small  par.. 
inhabited  principally  by  the  Inferior  tradespeople  and 
working.classes.  St.  Sepulchre's  is  extensive,  but  chiilly 
occupied  by  artisans  ami  labourers.  (Mun.  Round.  Rep.) 
There  were  formerly  7  par.  churches,  of  whh  h  4  still 
remain.  That  of  All  Saints',  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
(rebuilt,  in  1(;8(),  on  the  site  of  one  destr<iyed  by  tlre.)  is 
a  large  and  handsome,  though  somewhat  incon|.'rnoiis. 
bnlMliig,  with  a  central  cupola  supported  by  4  Imiic 
ciduinns.  and  a  tower  at  its  W.  end,  rising  above  an 
Ionic  portico:  a  line  organ,  and  a  full  length  statue  ni 
the  late  Spencer  Perclval,  are  the  principal  oriiainentsiif 
the  interior.  .St.  tiiles's,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  tiiuii.  Is 
a  large  crncll'orm  structure,  partly  of  Norman,  and  partly 
of  later  English  architecture,  with  a  sipiare  tower  risliii,' 
from  the  iiitersectioii  of  the  nave  anil  transepts,  St.  \\- 
lei's,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  near  the  castle,  rririi'd 
shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  consists  of  a  iiatc, 
with  side  ailes  separated  from  it  by  piers  and  alTlll'^, 
with  a  square  western  tower,  and  Is  altogether  "ari'- 
inarkalily  line  and  curious  spe<imen  of  enricLed  Nur- 
man,"  (  A/ci/'inn,  p.  214. )  St.  Sepulchre's,  an  .iliiinst 
eipially  ancient  edillce.  built  by  the  Knlglits-TciniLu.  at 
the  N,  en<l  of  tlie  town,  comprises  a  circular  pari,  luitii- 
log  the  iMidy  of  the  church,  a  sipiare  chancel  »illi  -iilc- 
alslcs,  anil  a  si|uari' tower  siirinoiinted  by  a  spire  at  lis 
W.  end.  The  remains  of  the  old  i  hurcli' of  St.  tirei^mv 
foini  a  SI  hool. bouse  ;  but  the  two  others  lute  ciitiiely 
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disappeared,  and  of  the  numerous  religious  houses  ex- 
isting In   Northampton    before    the   Iteformation,   two 
only,  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  John's,  both  in  the  later 
Knglish  style,  now  remain,  having  lieen  converted  into 
almshouses  for  the  aged  poor,     'i'he  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  I'rcsbvterlans   (now  Unltariansl,  Uom. 
Catholics,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  their  re- 
spective  places  of  worship :    the    eastlc-hlll  meeting- 
house was,  for  22  years,  the  scene  of  Ur.  Doddridge  s 
ministrations,  during  which  period  he  was  also  master 
of  the  Presbyterian  academy  In  this  town.    Attacheil  to 
the  various  churches  and  chapels,  are  numerous  Sund.ny 
schools,  furnishing  religious  instruction  to  between  2,000 
and  .3,000  children  of  both  sexes.     A  central  national 
school,  serving  as  a  model. school  for  the  co..  Is  attended 
by  about  400  boys  and  girls ;  a  Lancastrian  school,  by 
upwards  of  !iOO  children  ;  2  infant  schools  (one  of  which 
is  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists),    have  250 
chiUlren  ;  besides  which,  the  corporation  charity-school, 
l)ryden'8  charity-school,  and  the  girls'  school  in  King's- 
well    Street,  provide  clothing    and   education    for   120 
children  of  both  sexes.     The  free  Brammar-school,  in 
Marefare,  was  founded  in  1542.    Among  the  otlier  build- 
ings of  the  town,  by  far  the  most  handsome  Is  the  Shire 
Hall,  on  the   S.  side  of   the  market-square:    it  is  of 
firecian  architecture,  and  comprises  2  large  courts,  and 
other  apartments  well  adapted  for  the  business  of  the 
.assizes.     The  town-hall  Is  an  ancient  structure  of  brick, 
adjoining  All  Saints'  church  ;   and  near  it  Is  the  hor. 
gaol,  now  disused.      On  the  E.  slilc  of  the  town  is  a 
large  co.  gaid.  built  in  1794  on  the  plan  of  Ilowiird  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  size,  the  cells  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  allow  of  the  entire  seclusion  of  prisoners. 
The  silent  system,  however,  accompanied  by  hard  la- 
bour. Is  strictly  enjoined  ;  and  the  management  has  been 
gre.itly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.     The  yearly 
expense  ol  each  prisoner  to  the  co.  amoimts  to  71.    This 
gaol  is  used  also,  by  agreement,  between  the  co.  and  hor. 
magistrates,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  hor.     (Printrn  Itisprctor's'M  Jte/iort,  iil. 
HO.)    The  theatre  in  Marefare,  built  at  the  begliming  of 
thi  present  century,  Is  a  neat  building,  and,  thougli  small. 
Is  siittlciently  large  for  a  town  In  which  dramatic  enter- 
tainments are  little  relished.    The  barracks  form  a  large 
enclosure  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Leices- 
ter ;  and  In  the  K.  suburbs  Is  the  infirmary,  a  large  and 
respectably-built  edillce,  completed  in  1793,  and  furnlsh- 
int;  excellent   accommodation    for    patients.      A   race- 
course was  formed  N.  of  the  town  in  1778,  and  the  races, 
which  take  place  in  autumn,  are  invariably  well  .ittendetl. 
About  J  m.  S.  on  the  London  road  is  aii  ancient  cross, 
one  of  those  erected  at  the  halting-places  of  the  funeral 
of  Queen  Kleanor,  on  Its  passage  from  Hardeby,  In  Lin- 
colnshire, to  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  The  bor.  Is  evidently  In  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
fairs  and  markets  arc  resorted  to  by  the  inhahs.  of  the 
agricultural  districts ;  and  the  shops  iire  numernns.  re- 
spectable, and  thriving.  The  principal  manufacture 
Is  that  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lower  orders,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed  in  this  craft,  which  has  thriven  and  Increased 
during  the  la.st  30  years,  without  being  alTccted  by  the 
various  eh.inges  which  have  occurred  within  that  period. 
In  Ktl,  upwards  of  1,,"W10  men  (exclusive  of  women  and 
children)  were  employi'd  In  this  tritde  ;  ,ind  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  at  present 
ainiinnt  to  the  weekly  sum  of  2,000/.  The  fixed  pros- 
\nTity  of  this  trade  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  why 
the  pup.  of  the  bor.  was  nearly  doubled  during  the  20 
years  preceduig  IHItl,  and  is  staled  to  be  still  rapidly  In- 
ir('.i«ing."  (,Mun.  liuund.  Hep.)  These  shoes  are  sent 
ill  large  quantities  to  London,  and  furnish  the  chief  anp. 
|ly  of  the  shops  that  deal  in  cheap,  ready-made  shoes  : 
they  are,  also,  extenslvi'ly  exported.  Leather  currying 
ana  saddlery  are  exiensively  carried  on  ;  but  the  stock. 
in(i  and  lace  trades,  once  very  considerable,  have  greatly 
declined  since  the  InlriKluctlnnof  machinery  at  Leicester 
and  Nottingham.  There  are  also  3  foundries,  and  the 
inannl'ai  tore  of  light  brass  and  Iron  work  is  prosecuted 
en  ratlier  an  extensive  scale.  The  Northampton  I'nIon 
ll.'ink.  Northampton  Hanking  Company,  a  private  bank, 
and  savings' bank,  are  establlsheil  here;  and  the  town 
has  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  Is  amongst  the 
oldest  provincial  papers  in  Kngland.  The  prosperity  of 
NiM'lliampton  was  materially  promoted  by  Its  situation 
on  the  great  nialUcoacb  road  between  Loinlon,  Leicester. 
Notlin^hain,  lk{\.  an<l  Its  coach  and  posting  establish- 
ments were  vi'ry  considerable.  These,  however,  are 
now  all  but  extiniiuished,  in  cimsequeuce  of  the  opening 
III'  the  llirndngham  ami  other  railways,  leading  to  the 
)iri'it  towns  in  the  midland  and  N.  counties.  Ahoiu  Am. 
W  III'  lo»u  is  the  lllisworth  station  of  the  Ilirmlngham 
r.iilvvay,  (12)  m.  frcnn  Londtm,  by  which  the  metropolis 
inav  he  reached  from  Northampton  In  about  3  hours ; 
mill  If  is  kup|iosed  liy  many  that  the  facility  of  cnmniind- 
(atlon  thus  afforded  will  go  far  to  Indemnify  the  town 
fur  the  luti  uf  it>  bunliicta  at  a  posting  atatiun,    The 
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Ken,  also,  and  the  numerous  canals  uniting  with  that 
river,  give  to  Northampton  the  advantage  of  a  water 
communication  with  the  German  Ocean,  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Bristol. 

Northampton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has  received 
several  royal  charters,  the  last  being  granted  in  the  36th 
Geo.  III.  By  the  Mun.  Ileform  Act  It  has  been  divided 
into  3  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  5  other 
aldermen,  with  18  councillors ;  having  also  a  commission 
of  the  peace  under  a  recorder,  as  well  as  a  court  of  re- 
cord for  civil  suits.  Corporation  revenue  in  1839,  4,80.V., 
exclusive  of  83/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  property.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here  in  spring  and  summer; 
and  the  quarter  sessions  take  place  In  Jan.,  April,  July, 
and  Oct.  The  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Kdward  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  pre- 
viously to  the  Heform  Act,  being  in  inhabitant-house- 
holders occupying  a  distinct  dwelling  for  6  months  pre- 
viously to  the  election,  and  not  having  received  alms  for 
12  months.  (Bound.  Hep.)  The  electoral  limits  were 
left  untouched  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and  in  1839-40,  It 
had  2,0.'i7  reg.  electors.  Northampton  Is  likewise  the 
principal  polling.place  and  election  town  for  the  S.  div. 
of  the  CO.  A  large  cattle  market  Is  held  every  Saturday, 
and  there  are  smaller  markets  on  2  other  days.  Exten- 
sive horse  and  cattle  fairs  attended  by  jobbers  from  all 
parts  of  England,  Feb.  20th,  April  6th,  May  4th,  and 
Aug.  ."ith:  other  fairs,  Aug.  26th,  Sep.  19th,  Nov.  28th, 
and  Dec.  19th. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  North-Hamlune,  which, 
according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  had  then  only  40  bur- 
gesses, was  given  by  William  I.  to  Simon  St.  Liz,  who 
built  a  castle  here  (now  marked  only  by  an  earth-mound, 
on  tho  W.  side  of  the  present  town).     Numerous  synods 
and  parliaments  met  here  during  the  succeeding  reigns  ; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Northampton 
was  considered  of  suflicient  importance  to  have  a  mint. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish a  university  here,  consisting  of  emigrant  students 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but,  though  the  scheme 
was  at  first  sanct'oned  by  the  king,  a  mandate  was  after- 
wards  Issued  to  compel  the  students  to  return  to  their 
old  seminaries,  and  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  the  esta- 
blishment.    In  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  Its  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  (fought  lOth  July,  1460), 
bctwetm  Henry  VI.  and  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.),  in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner.     In  1642,  the  town  was  seized  by  Lord 
Brooke,  who  fortified  it  for  the  parlhnncnt.     In  1663, 
Northampton  snfl'ered  greatly  from  a  flood,  and  in  1675 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  of  property  being 
estimated  at  l.W.OdO/.    To  this  calamity,  however,  may 
be  attribute<l  the  Increased  width  and  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  streets,  for  which  it  is  remarkable  above 
most  other  provincial  towns.     (Pari.  Kepurls  ;  Privute 
Ii{thrm<ilion.) 
NOltTIIKLKET.    Sec  GnAvE.sENn. 
NOKTHCMBEULAND,  a  marlt.  co.  of  England, 
being  the  most  northerly  of  the  kingdom  ;  having  N.  a 
small  det.-»ched  portion  of  Durham,  by  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated from  Scotland,  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  Durham, 
and  W.  Cumberhmd,  and   the  cos.   of  Roxburgh  and 
Herwlck,  in  Scotland.     Area,  1,197.440  acres,  of  which 
about  800,(100  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.     It  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil. 
It  Is  divided  from    Scotland  and   Cumberland  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pennine,  or  great 
central  range  of  mountains,  which  stretch  out  into  ex- 
tensive moors,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  W.  parts 
of  the  CO.  with  their  ramillcatlons.     There  are,  however, 
very  extensive  tracts  of  low  land  along  the  coast,  and  in 
the  vales  of  the  Coquet,  Tync,  and  other  rivers,  the  soil 
of  which  consists,  lor  the  most  part,  of  a  strong  clay  loam, 
and  is  vry  fertile.    The  Cheviot  Hills  are  mostly  covered 
with  fine  verdure,  alfording  excellent  pasture  for  the 
peculiar  and  valuable  hreeil  of  sheep,  called   liv  their 
name,  and  now  so  widely  dlfl\ised  ;  hut  the  moinitalns 
.iud  their  oll'sets  lielonglng  to  the  IVimine   range  are 
mostly  covered  with  peat  earth  ;  and  are  bleak,  dreary, 
covered  with  heath,  anil  Interspersed  with  swampy  mo- 
rassi's.    The  climate  varies  n  ith  the  elevation  and  nature 
of  the  soil  ;  hut  along  the  coast  and  In  the  vales  it  Is  dry 
and  early.     Northumberland  Is  distinguished  by  Its  Im- 
proveini'iits.  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  cidtivat<>d  cos.  of 
the  empire.     Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  corn 
crops  ;  but  barley,  beans,  and  (leas  are,  also,  extensively 
raised.     Turnips  are  an  important  crop  In  the  coast  dis- 
trict ;  they  are  universally  drilled,  and  their  culture  Is 
no  where  better  understood.  Cattle  are  of  various  breeds  ; 
but  the  Improved  short-horns  are  now,  perhaps,  the 
greatest   favourites.      Instates  of  all   sizes,   but   mostly 
large.     Farms,  also,  large,  and  their  occupiers  distin- 
guished by  Iheir  superior  intelligence  and   enterprise. 
Farms  mostly  held  on  leases,  varying  frimi  7  to  14  and  21 
years.     Farm-houses  and  eoltagcs  good.     Average  rent 
ill  laud  ill  1810,  l.'w.  IJ(/.  an  acre.     \V  Ith  the  exceiitlon  of 
thute  curried  on  at  Nvwcaitle (which  icc),  manulucturvi 
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arc  of  no  importanco.  Pit  coal  rorms  the  staple  produce 
of  Northumberland,  and  Is  raised  and  shipped  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  Tync,  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  ports  on  the  E.  coast,  and  for  exportation.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  mention  tliat  of  7,47S,Nr7  tons  of  coal 
shipped  coastwise  from  the  dllfercnt  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  IH40,  2,'2SI,343  were  shipped  from  Newcastle. 
{Pari.  Paper,  No.  259.  Sess.  1811.)  The  pitmen, wlio  are  a 
numerous  and  important  class,  receive  wafte.t  varying 
from  l.'w.  to  ^.'u.  a  week,  and  arc  honnuralil y  distinguished 
among  the  working  classes  hy  their  superior  -comforts 
and  enjoyments.  Their  houses  are  generally  clean, 
roomy,  and  well  furnished  ;  they  live  well,  arc  but  little 
influenced  by  political  agitation,  and  are  more  orderly 
and  decidedly  less  addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  cock-figlit- 
ing,  and  such  like  demoralizing  sports,  than  tliey  were 
3(1  years  ago.  (  MinuWi  of  CommilUe  of  Cuuucil  on  Edu- 
cnlion,  p. til.)  Exclusive  of  its  coal,  Northumberland 
h.18  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  abundant  supplies  of 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  the  quarries  of  tlie  latter  at 
Gateshead  Fell  supplying  the  "  Newcastle  grindstones," 
so  famous  in  most  i>arts  of  the  world.  I'rincipal  rivers, 
Tyne,  Coquet,  AIne,  Hlyth,  Wansbeck,  and  Till.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Newcastle,  Tynemoutli,  N.  Shields,  Mor- 
peth, K:c.  It  returns  (inc.  Uerwick)  10  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  vii.  4  for  the  co.,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Ilerwlck 
and  Newcastle,  and  1  each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemouth. 
Uegistcred  electors  for  the  co.  in  IBjS-.'iO,  8,012;  being 
2,742  for  the  N.,  and  5,i"0  for  the  S.  division.  The  co. 
is  divided  into  G  wards  and  8H  pars. ;  and  had,  in  1831, 
3■^726  inhab.  houses,  4S,3G4  families,  and  222,UI2  inhab.  ; 
of  whom  10*i,147  were  males,  and  1  m,70r>  females.  Sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  In38-3<),  fil,9l8/. 
Animal  value  of  real  property  in  IHIT),  1,291,413/.  Prolits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  430,404/. 

NOUTHWIcn,  a  market-town  aniP'township  of 
England,  par.  of  Creat  Uudworth,  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  co.  Chester,  qn  the  Weaver,  IGJ  m.  E.N.E. 
Chester,  and  !.'>.'>  m.  11.  W.  London.  Area  of  township, 
200  .teres.  Pop.,  in  ^831,  1,481.  It  has  an  antiquated 
appearance,  with  baJly  paved  streets.  The  church, 
which  is  siibordin.it(  to  that  of  Great  Biidworth,  is  a 
large  building,  with  i  semicircular  choir,  remarkable  for 
the  curious  decorations  on  the  roof  of  the  nave.  There 
are  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan-Methodists  and 
Independents,  with  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  in  I.5.'i8 ;  it  is  handsomely  en- 
dowed, and  the  government  is  vested  in  12  trustees,  who 
appoint  both  the  masters  and  the  free  scholars.  There 
is,  also,  a  charity-school  for  12  poor  children.  Northwich 
is  one  of  the  wiches  or  salt-towns  of  ('heshire,  and  vast 
quantities  of  salt  ate  annually  produced  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  The  salt-mines  are  very  extensive  ;  they 
have  been  wrought  sincelGTO;  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
obtaine<l  from  them  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  salt-mines  in  tlie  world.  In  its  solid 
state,  when  dug  from  the  mines,  the  salt  is  not  sufficiently 
pure  fur  use,  and  is  sent  to  Krodsham  itnd  other  places 
on  the  S.  side  the  Mersey,  where  it  is  reflncd,  by  being 
dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  afterwards  separated  by  eva- 

t>oration  and  crystallization.  Ky  far  the  larifcst  quantity, 
lowcver,  of  the  salt  now  proiiiiced  in  Cheshire  is  obtained 
from  the  brine  springs.  The  brine  is  tirst  pumped  up, 
principally  by  means  of  steam-engines,  from  very  deep 
wells,  and  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  where  it  is  some- 
times saturated  or  strengthened  by  an  admixture  of 
crushed  rucl(-salt.  The  business  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  above 
XIO.IXH)  tons  are  annually  produced  in  Northwich  and  its 
vicinity.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhab.  are  also 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  has  every  facility 
for  water-carriage  by  its  position  on  tlie  Grand-Trunk 
Navigation,  and  it  Is  close  to  the  (irand-Junction  Hall- 
way. It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the 
N.  div.  of  Clieshire.  Markets  on  Friday  ;  a  large  cattle 
f.iir,  April  10,  ;  other  fairs,  Aug.  2.  ai.d  Deo.  G.  (Pari, 
Pai>rrs,Sic. ;  Slal.  Acriiunt  (tf  llie  Jtril.  Empire.) 

NOll TON,  CHIPPING.     See  Chiiimnu-Nohton. 

NOUWA  Y  (Norw.  Surgi,Gvrm.  Nornegen), ncoantty 
of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  \V.  portion  of  the  great 
•Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  at  present  united  to  the 
crown  iif  Sweden.  It  extends,  includiiig  Norwegian 
I.apland,  between  the  .58tli  and  71st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  aih  and  31st  of  E.  long. ;  having  E.  Itiitsian  I.apland 
and  .Sweden,  S.  the  Skagerrack,  eeparatinx  it  from  i)en- 
murk,  and  W.  and  N.  the  Ninth  .Sua,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  Oceans.  Its  entire  lengtli  from  the  Naze,  its 
most  S.  promontory,  to  the  North  Capo,  is  upwards  of 
1,100  m.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly;  in  Norrland,  near 
its  N.  extremity,  it  may  average  about  ."io  in. ;  but  towards 
the  K.  it  is  as  much  as  2.'iOin.  The  area,  pop.,  Kc,  of 
Norway,  have  been  estimated  as  follows  :  — [.SVi'  nerl  col] 

III  183.'),  the  poll,  amiiuiited  to  1,194,827,  vit.  Mb,:m 
males,  anil  009, 44G  females,  the  ratio  iif  the  two  sexes 
being  as  IIMI  to  Iii4.  The  increase  between  1825  and  I83.'i 
was  13'C  per  cent ,  or  alMiiit  IJ  per  cent,  annually.  'I'lie 
rural  pop.  in  183A  amuuuted  to  l,00'>,825;  the  rcniulnliig 
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129,002  individuals  lived  in  towns  of  3,000  inhab.  and 
upwards,  of  which  there  .ire  only  11.  The  increase  of 
the  rural  pon.  during  the  previous  10  years  had  been  14 
per  cent. ;  tliat  of  the  town  pop.  11  per  cunt.  (Statittical 
Journal,  July,  1839.) 

Physical  Urography.  —  The  chief  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Norway  are  Its  JJclds  and  fjords ;  the  llrst 
being  lofty  mountain  plateaux  in  the  interior,  and  tho 
second  deep  indent.itions  or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round 
the  co.tst.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  mountains.  The  main  chain,  called  the  Kiiilen 
(or  keel),  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  Nor- 
way .ind  Sweden,  as  f.ir  S.  as  lat.  63°  ;  but  thcnce- 
forw.trd  it  tends  to  the  S.  W.,  under  the  names  of  Dovre. 
fjeld,  Langeljeld,  &c.,  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  (lowing  into  the  Skagerrack  on  the  S.E.,  and 
the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  on  the  VV.  Many  of  the 
Norwegian  mountains  rise  to  from  G.OOG  to  8,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sneehoetta,  (lat.  G2° 
3.y,  long.  9'^  40'),  8,120  ft.  in  height,  has  Iwen  long  con- 
sidered the  most  elevated  point  of  land ;  but  it  is  now 
supposed  that  the  Ilurimger  Fjeld,  in  the  prov.  Bergen, 
overtops  the  former  by  at  least  700ft.  (Lainc,  yi,  S3.) 
The  Fjords  have  been  sometimes  compared  to  tho 
Scottish /mVAj;  but  they  are  generally  smaller  than  the 
latter,  and  rather  resemble  the  Scottish  salt-water  lochs. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  W.  coast,  where  the 
Sogne  and  Hardanger  Fiords,  with  their  continuations, 
stretch  inland  for  at  least  lOiim.  in  a  direct  line ;  and 
are  of  the  greatest  use  ;>t  means  of  communication. 
Norw.ty  has  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which,  as  the 
tilomincn,  Ltiugen,  Urammen  Nid,  &c.,  all  taking  a 
S.S.E.  directiim,  are  of  large  size  ;  but  their  courses  are 
so  beset  with  cataracts,  that  they  are  of  little  service  for 
navigation.  Lakes  are  numerous  in  the  E.  half  of  the 
country,  but  none  of  them  can  be  compared  in  respect  of 
extent  to  tlio  lakes  of  Sweden.  The  \V.  coast  i«  lined  in 
its  entire  extent  by  a  vast  number  of  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal of  tliese  arc  the  Loffoden  group  (which  see  ante, 
p.  191.)  The  shores  of  Norway  (like  tho  W.  coasts  of 
almost  all  countries  in  high  latitudes)  are  iron-bouml, 
and  difficult  of  access  ;  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
LofliHlcn  Isles  is  the  celebrated  Maelstrom,  which  inspires 
the  Norwegian  ilshermen  with  as  much  terror  as  Clifi- 
rylxlis  did  the  ancient  navig.ttors  of  tlie  Mediterranean  ; 
and,  perhaps,  with  more  reason. 

Geology.  —  The  formiitions  of  Norway  are  for  the  most 
part  primary.  The  mountains  were  long  supposed  to 
cimsist  almost  exclusively  of  granite,  but  in  reality  this 
ruck  is  far  from  lommon.  The  most  abundant  rock  is 
gneiss ;  next  to  which,  though  by  no  means  so  widely 
difTused,  is  mica  slate,  resting  upon  itnd  alternating  witii 
the  gneiss  \  and  in  beds  siilHirdinate  to  both,  are  lime- 
sti.ne  quartz,  and  hornblende.  Upon  the  high  t.iblp 
lauds,  tlie  ground  is  often  covered  with  blocks  of  a  con- 
glomerate riK'k,  In  wliicli  pebldes  of  qu.irt£,  feldspar,  ami 
other  crystallized  substances  are  einliedded,  and  which, 
being  smooth  niid  rounded,  have  evidently  been,  during 
a  remote  but  lengthened  period,  subject  to  violent  fric- 
tion. Mr.  Lyell  (Princip.  of  Ueoluay,  i.  330.)  denies  thn 
occurrence  of  volcanic  action  anil  earthquakes  in  tlm 
Scandinavian  peninsula;  but  his  opinion,  though  en- 
titled til  great  welglit,  dilTers  from  the  statements  iif 
some  recent  travcilirs,  from  which  it  would  seem  tliiit 
eartlii|uakes  arc  not  unfrequeiit,  and  that  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  country,  es|iecially  of  its  flords,  alniobt 
demonstrates  that  it  has  at  ailistant  periotl  been  upheaved 
by  volcanic  action.  (See  Laing's  Xurway,y)p,7.},"6— 
114,  ^c.) 

The  climate  must,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  accnrdinK 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  dlfrereiitii 
iif  liitltucle  ;  but  generally  the  summers  are  short,  ami 
the  chiiiiges  sudden  and  extreme.  From  lat.  .W  to  •Vj'' 
the  average  tem|i.  is  about  46°  Fah. ;  aud  there  It  uo 
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Constant  snow-region.  The  lame  Tegetablei  and  fruiti 
grow  as  in  England,  except  apricots  and  peaches, 
llccch  woods  cease  at  S0°.  From  59°  to  C0°  the  average 
temp,  is  almut  44°  Fahr. ;  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  here 
on  the  best  soils,  and  the  same  fruit  trees  as  before,  but 
at  00°  the  plum  ceases  to  ripen.  From  60°  to  61°  the 
average  temp,  on  the  coast  is  43° ;  in  the  interior,  41°. 
In  this  division  the  pine  and  Norway  fir  become  the  pre- 
dominant forest  trees,  with  birch,  hazel,  and  aspen.  The 
elm  ceases  ;  and  beyond  Gl°  the  oak  is  not  seen  in  per- 
fection. The  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  flax,  and 
hemp ;  but  wheat  ripens  in  favourable  situations.  Ue- 
tween  61°  and  62°,  the  average  temp.  Is  about  40° ;  all  the 
common  fruits  still  ripen ;  as  will  wheat.  In  certain  places ; 
but  this  grain  is  very  precarious  and  little  cultivated. 
N.  of  d'JP  the  ash  is  scarcely  seen.  The  region  between 
G2°  and  63°  comprises  the  highest  land  In  the  country, 
and  the  upper  6,000  ft.  of  the  Doone  Fjcid  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  average  temp,  of  the  valleys  in  this 
zone  Is  about  39°  Fahr.  Beyond  63°,  peas  begin  to  be 
precarious,  cabbage  ceases  to  come  to  perfection,  flax 
scarcely  ripens,  and  wheat  is  not  seen,  except  near  the 
sea  coast  in  small  quantities  ;  but  the  pine  and  fir  tribes, 
birch,  mountain-ash,  and  aspen  flourish.  From  63°  to 
61°,  the  hardier  fruits  ripen  in  sheltered  situations  only, 
and  oats  begin  to  be  a  precarious  crop.  From  64°  to  eii", 
rye,  oats,  and  barley  ripen  ;  but  beyond  65°,  neither  o.its 
nor  any  fruit,  except  currants,  succeed ;  iind  the  pine 
begins  to  degenerate,  liespecting  the  climate  of  the 
country  further  N.,  lee  Laplanu,  anle,  p.  139. 

Stoves  begin  to  be  lighted  in  Christiania  in  the  middle 
of  Sept.,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  till  the  middle 
of  Mav  ;  the  summer  then  advances  rapidly,  and  the 
tlicrmometer.  In  July,  often  rises  at  noon  to  .ibovc  80° 
Fahr. ;  but  the  heats  are  of  short  duration ;  frosts  fre. 
qiii'ntly  occurring  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
W.  toast,  though  proverbially  rainy  and  damp,  is  not 
uniipalthy :  in  the  interior,  the  atmosphere  Is  usually 
drv  and  bracing.  In  some  places  vegetation  Is  so  quick 
that  the  cprn  is  sown  and  cut  within  six  weeks. 

I.anit,  Agriculture,  Jj-c.  —  Norway  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  In  183.5,  of  a  total 
mule  pop.  of  .W5,.S8l,  of  whom  434,267  were  above  10 
years  of  ago,  3(I9,(H)U  were  connected  with  .-\griculture, 
either  as  proprietors,  farmers,  or  farm.servants,  jour- 
neymen, country  paupers,  &c.  28,903  were  estimated  to 
be  engagotl  in  navigation  iind  the  fisheries;  23,145  In 
connncrce  and  manufactures:  1,192  were  government 
ollicers,  2.104  pensioners,  and  4,720  pauper  iiihabs.  of 
towns.  Only  about  lOOth  part  of  the  entire  surface  is 
suiiposed  to  bu  under  culture,  or  otherwise  productive. 
As  Norway  is  a  country  where  the  feudal  system  was 
niver  established,  the  land  is  mostly  the  property  of 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Such  land  is  termed  udal,  a 
W'inl  in  its  origin  probably  the  s-inie  with  the  German 
woiil  add.  or  nohic,  since  it  cirrics  an  equivalent  mean- 
ing in  all  iis  applications.  Udal  land  is  .loble  land,  held 
from  or  under  no  superior,  not  even  the  king ;  but  by 
the  same  right  by  wlilch  the  crown  itself  is  held.  It  is 
possessed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  not 
siibji'Ct  to  fines,  escheats,  forfeitures,  nor  personal  suit 
or  siTvice  ;  nor  to  any  of  the  burdens  aflecting  land  held 
h\-  fcuilal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his 
superior  vassal.  The  succession  to  land  is  not  vested  in 
the  eldest  male  heir.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kindred 
of  the  udalman  in  possession  are  what  Is  called  odels- 
hiuirn  to  his  land,  ahd  have,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  a 
ciMtaiu  interest  in  It,  called  odchbaarn  ret.  Hence,  if 
till'  lulalni.in  in  possession  should  sell  or  alienate  his 
liiiid,  the  next  of  kin  i>  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
ri'iiaying  the  purchase  money;  and  If  he  should  do- 
rliiir  to  do  so,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  one  next  him 
to  claim  his  odelshjiarn  ret.  Formerly  the  power  to 
redeem  estates  was  unlimited  In  point  of  time ;  but  as  a 
iiDwer  of  this  sort,  by  rendering  the  title  of  the  occupier 
liisciiire,  prevented  him  from  making  any  Improve. 
niciita,  the  right  of  redemption  has.  latterly  been  limited 
ti)  within  5  years  of  the  sale;  and  It  has  also  been 
(irilered  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  indemnified  for  his 
improvements.  But  though  this  be  an  improvement  on 
the  former  law,  no  doubt  the  better  plan  would  bo  fo 
aholisii  altogether  the  privilege  of  redemption,  by  making 
the  sale  .ilisolute  and  final . 

Ill  ixari  the  number  of  taxed  agriculturists  was  103,192, 
of  vvhoin  72,624  were  proprietors,  enjoying  the  oilcis  ret, 
leaving  ;«),.')(W  individuals,  with  only  the  limited  posses- 
sion or  use  of  a  farm. 

Farms  generally  consist  of  3  divisions  ;  the  In-field,  or 
arres  imiosetl  for  the  cnips  and  best  hay;  the  mark,  or 
cMiilield,  also  enelosed  for  pasturing  the  cattle  ;  ixnd  the 
Si'alfr.  a  tract  of  unmeasured  grass  land,  which  Is  some- 
times :i(l  or  40  m.  distant ;  luul  on  which  chalets  are 
ereeteil.  and  tlie  cattle  arc  pastured  for  3  or  4  months  in 
KiiiiiMier.  A  farm  of  average  size  Is  stated  liy  I,aing  to 
have  comprised  2'.I0  acres,  exclusive  of  the  senlcr.  Of 
tliis  eMeiit,  148  acres,  comprising  the  In-field,  were 
cleared  :  only  about  one-third,  however,  yielded  corn  and 
Vol..  11. 


potatoes,  the  remainder  being  always  in  grass  for  hay. 
The  out-field  is  usually  half  clcwired,  being  fenced  off 
and  ploughed  In  patches ;  and  It  is  in  this  division  that 
the  housemen  or  cottiers,  paying  from  3  to  4  dolls,  each 
of  rent,  and  working  at  about  8  skiilings  (3(f.)  a  day,  with 
their  food,  have  their  houses  and  their  fenced  pieces  of 
land.  The  farm  referred  to  above,  supported  20  cows, 
7  horses,  and  a  score  or  two  of  sheep  and  goats.  The 
accommodations  for  the  cattle  were  very  good,  the  cow- 
house being  floored  with  timber,  and  lighted  by  glass 
windows:  the  cows  were  tended  by  a  woman.  Tho 
rent  was  200  dolls,  a  year ;  the  taxes,  including  tithe, 

fioor-rate,  and  all  other  direct  assessments,  amounted 
n  all  to  about  36  dolls. ;  the  indirect  taxes,  including 
excise  and  other  duties,  were  inconsiderable.  A  prO*- 
perty  like  this  is  reckoned  worth  about  4,000  dolls. ; 
and  the  prices  of  ordinary  estates  vary  fVom  2,600  to 
4,!)00  dollars.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood : 
they  are  generally  comfortable ;  and  owing  to  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  the  residence  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, a  clergyman,  or  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
and  that  of  a  bonde  or  peasant  proprietor.  The  division 
of  property  among  children  prevents  the  erection  of  any 
splendid  mansions,  or  any  tning  more  expensive  timn  is 
proportioned  to  the  property  upon  which  it  stands. 

Except  in  a  few  favoured  spots  tho  aralilc  land  is, 
generally  speaking,  sandy  and  poor.  Hence,  if  a  few 
d.iys  of  warm  sunshine  succeed  each  other  witliout  rain, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
the  roots  of  the  corn  and  grass  are  apt  to  be  burned  up. 
In  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  the  decreased  warmth  pre- 
vents the  corn  from  ripening,  and  not  unusually,  even  in 
favourable  seasons,  it  is  injured  by  violent  autumnal 
rains.  Mr.  Malthus  says  there  are  three  nights  about 
the  end  of  August,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iron 
nights,  on  account  of  their  sometimes  blasting  the  pro- 
mise of  the  fairest  harvests,  (i.  p.  37.").)  The  crops  arc, 
in  consequence,  extremely  precarious.  Even  in  the  best 
years  a  considerable  supply  of  corn  has  to  be  imported ; 
and  in  bad  years  the  inhabs.,  especially  in  the  interior, 
have  to  sustidn  the  greatest  privations. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  soil 
and  climate  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  deficient  in 
industry,  and  wedded  to  routine  practices ;  and  a  con- 
siderable influence  is  also  ascribed,  in  the  production  of 
dearths,  to  the  great  consumption  of  com  in  distilleries. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  latter  complaint  Is  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  demand  for  corn  for  distil- 
lation makes,  no  doubt,  a  greater  quantity  be  sown  in 
ordinary  years  than  if  It  were  prohibited  ;  so  that  in  had 
years,  when  distillation  almost  wholly  ceases,  there  is 
a  greater  supply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
Ilye  is  the  crop  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to 
it  oats,  flax,  and  potatoes.  I'he  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  are  usually  m.ide  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves, are  better  than  could,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  expected :  even  thrashing  machines  are  pretty  com- 
mon. 

All  over  Norway  there  are  corn  magazines,  to  which 
the  farmers  m.ay  send  their  surplus  produce,  and  whence, 
also,  they  may  be  supplied  with  loans  of  corn  ;  the 
depositors  receiving  at  the  r.ite  of  12}  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease on  the  corn  deposited  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
the  borrowers  replacing  the  quantities  advanced  at 
the  expiration  of  tho  s,imo  period,  with  2.')  per  cent, 
increase.  These  depositories  .ire  found  to  be  useful 
in  consequence  of  tiie  extreme  precariousness  of  tinj 
crops.  The  ilifference  between  the  increase  allowed 
on  tho  corn  received,  and  that  charged  on  the  corn 
given  out,  pays  the  expenses.  In  the  north,  and  even 
in  other  parts,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  Inner  rind  of 
the  fir  tree,  kiln-dried,  and  ground,  is  used,  together 
with  corn  meal,  f<ir  bread.  Some  travellers  have,  strangely 
enough,  and  without  sufficient  information,  denied  this 
fact ;  but,  according  to  I.aing,  the  use  of  this  inalerial  is 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  sumiosed.  The  inner 
rind  next  the  wood  is  taken  otr  In  flakes,  like  foolscap 
pivper,  iteejied  In  warm  water,  and  hung  to  dry  in  tho 
sun.  When  dry  il  is  pounded  in  small  nieces,  mixed 
with  corn,  and  ground  on  the  hand-mill.  The  extemleit 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe  since  the  peace,  has  prolialily 
placed  the  inliabs.  of  tho  lower  country  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  generally  using  it ;  but  those  in  the  lilgher  parts 
use  it,  more  or  less,  every  year.  It  Is  not  unpalatable,  but 
is  costly.  The  value  of  the  tree,  left  to  pi'iUh,  would 
buy  a  s.-ick  of  flour,  if  the  F.nglish  market  were  open. 
"  'rho  Norwegians  starve,  and  we  shiver  in  our  dwel- 
lings, though  each  country  has  the  me.ms  of  relieving 
tho  other  with  ndvant.age  to  il.<elf ;  and  all  for  the  sako 
of  supporting  colonies  and  other  interests,  which  add 
little  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  (ircai,  Uritahi." 
(/.ni>i*,  340,  341.) 

The  most  profitable  branch  of  rural  inilustry  Is  cattle 

breeding.    The  cattle  are  small  in  the  iHme,  thin  skinned, 

usually  red  or  white,  and  obviously  of  the  same  stiH'k 

with  tlic  common  unimproved  breed  in  England,  France, 
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■nd  Oemnany  The  rowi  give  excellent  milk,  and  dairy 
produce  enters  Inrgnly  Into  the  food  of  every  family. 
Goata  are  a  favourite  atovk,  and  on  every  farm  they 
appear  more  numeroua  than  sheep.  Hogs  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  horses  are,  In  general)  inferior  to  those  of 
Sweden.  The  real  Norwegian  pony,  however,  met  with 
in  the  N.  of  the  country,  is  an  admirable  little  animal, 
fast  going,  hardy,  and  tit  for  a  great  deal  of  work.  A 
few  are  occasionally  imported  into  Scotland.  The  live 
stock  suflTers  frequently  from  wolves  and  bears,  the  hunt- 
ing of  both  of  wlilch  is  actively  pursued ;  but  that  of  the 
latter  not  so  much  as  formerly,  the  price  of  l)ear  skins 
having  greatly  fallen.  The  elk,  and  manv  kinds  of  game, 
are  found  ;  and  in  the  N.  large  herds  of  rein-deer  con- 
nilute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  I^planders.  Aquatic 
birds  arc  so  abundant,  that  the  search  after  their  eggs 
occupies  a  largo  share  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabs.  of 
the  coast. 

From  the  want  of  markets,  and  of  other  facilities  for 
commerce,  the  Norwegian  farmer  is  seldom  able  to  con- 
vert his  surplus  produce  or  savings  into  money.  His 
object,  indeed,  is  not  to  raise  produce  for  sale,  but  to 
supply  himself  with  the  various  materials  reouircd  fur 
tlie  lood,  drink  and  clothing  of  his  family.  "  The  food  of 
the  l.'ibiiurers  who  work  for  gentlemen  or  large  farmers, 
consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  salted  butter  or  cheese, 
for  breakfast ;  anaboiled  barley  and  a  herring,  or  some 
other  flsh,  with  beer,  for  dinner.  Once  a  week,  and 
sometimes  twice,  they  have  fresh  meat.  The  com. 
mon  people  live  nearly  in  the  same  way,  only  not 
quite  so  well ;  and  some  who  have  large  families  are 
olten  in  great  distress."  {Clarke's  Travels,  x.  4-lH.)  Mr. 
I/aiiig  says  that  the  labourers  get  frequently  at  their 
meals  an  allowance  of  home-made  potatoe  or  corn 
spirit.  Tlic  latter  article  Is  especially  .ibundant,  being 
distilled,  without  let  or  hindrance,  on  every  farm.  Great 
quantities  are  drunk.  Its  price  l)oing  only  about  \M.  a 
gallon.  The  farm  labourers,  called  housemen,  live,  as 
has  been  stilted,  in  cott<-iges  on  the  mark  or  outtield,  at  a 
tlxed  rent  for  'I  lives,  under  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
a  certain  number  of  days'  work  on  the  main  farm,  at  a 
certain  rate  of  wages.  A  system,  in  some  respects 
similar,  prevails  in  some  of  the  be.it  cultivated  districts 
of  Scotland ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  I.aing.the  Norwegian 
houseman  is  better  otT  than  the  Scottish  married  farm 
servant.  Land,  he  sjiys,  being  of  less  value  in  Nor- 
w,iy,  the  lionscnian  has  more  of  it ;  In  fact,  it  constitutes 
a  complete  little  farm,  keeping  generally  2  cows  and 
some  sheep,  and  pr(Mlucing  a  full  subsistence  for  a  fa- 
mily.* Tlie  law  of  the  country  has  especially  favoured 
the  cl.iss  of  housemen.  In  default  of  a  written  agree- 
ment registered  in  the  par.  court,  the  houseman  is  pre- 
eiuned  to  hold  his  possession  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  wife,  at  the  rent  last  paid  by  him.  He  may  give  up 
his  land  aiul  remove,  on  giving  0  months'  notice,  before 
the  ordhiiiry  term,  and  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  put  up  at  Ids  own  ex|>ense,  which  he  may  have 
leit ;  but  the  landlord  cannot  remove  him  or  his  widow, 
sii  loni;  as  the  stipulated  rent  and  work  are  paid. 

Fisheries.  —  Above  the  parallel  of  lat.  Ki°,  agriculture 
and  cattle  rearing  cease  to  be  the  primary  occupations 
of  the  |>op.  The  inhabs.  of  NorrLind  and  Finmark, 
amountnig  to  111, (MM)  persons,  subsist  chiefly  by  ilsh- 
Ing.  when  they  are  not  supported  on  the  produce  of 
herds  of  reln-di'er.  The  I.oftbden  Islands  (see  ante, 
p.  lill.)  are  the  principal  se.its  of  the  cod-llshery  ;  and 
the  average  value  of  the  Hsh  caught  there  during  the 
winter  has  been  estimated  s\l  W),.5(i(l/.  The  winter  fishery 
lasts  from  Feb.  to  Aiirii ;  alter  which  the  fishermen  are 
eitlier  employed  by  tlie  Kussian  merchants,  or  retire  to 
their  homes  to  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Uesides  these 
general  fisheries,  in  every  finrd,  even  at  10(1  m.  from  tlie 
sea,  an  abundance  of  cml,  whiting,  haddtHks,  flounders, 
herrings,  ,<bc.  is  caught  daily  fur  use  and  for  sale,  by  the 
seafaring  peiisantry. 

The  Forests,  una  Mines  of  Norway  might  he  rendered 
two  of  its  principal  sources  of  national  wealth.  Fir  timber, 
d(!als.  &c.  are  among  the  chief  exports.  But  the  want  of  na. 
vigable  rivers,  canals  and  roads  occasions  great  diflicultles 
in  the  conveyance  of  timber  to  the  coast ;  for  it  is  only 
during  the  spring  thaws  that  the  rivers  or  torrents  are 
deep  enough  to  float  thi-  timber  down  to  tlie  fjords.  No 
doubt,  however,  were  the  timlH>r  trade  of  this  country 
placed  on  a  proper  f(H>tiiig,  by  doing  awa^'  witli  the  im- 
politic preference  given  to  American  timber,  a  great 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  its  importatiim  from  Nor- 
way ;  and  the  advantages  thence  arising  would,  it  may 
be  fairW  presumed,  b^ad  to  the  formation  of  improve<l 
means  f>ir  supplying  the  shipping  ports  with  timber  and 
deals.  The  manufacture  of  the  latter  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  country.  They  arc 
mostly  shipped  from  (.'hristiania,  Drammeii,  4ic.  "  'rheir 
forests  are  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  Nor> 
wegians,  who  apply  their  products  to  an  inlluite  variety 

*  Dr.  Clsrke,  huwi>Ti.r,  MiyH,  tti.it  in  ttir  neiHttliourhiHiiJ  of  ChrUti* 
■nia,  the  tiimiMiien  linvf  M-lilf>in  laitd  tn  li«t-|i  a  cow  (i.  l.'iO.) ;  u\A 
«R  uiutmtand  that  this  It  trcquvnlJ}  tliv  cat*  In  utiier  |iaru. 


of  purpose!.  Their  tummum  bonum  lecma  to  contfat 
ill  the  produce  of  the  fir.  This  affords  materials  for 
building  their  houses,  churches,  and  bridges  —  for  every 
article  of  their  household  furniture  —  for  constructing 
sledges,  carts,  and  boats — besides  fuel  for  their  hearths. 
With  its  leaves  they  strew  their  floors,  and  ailerwards 
burn  them,  and  collect  the  ashes  for  manure.  The  birch 
afltirds,  in  its  leaves  and  tender  twigs,  a  grateful  fodder 
for  their  cattle,  and  bark  for  covering  their  houses.  The 
bark  of  the  elm.  In  powder,  is  boiled  up  with  other  food, 
to  fatten  hogs  :  sometimes  also,  though  rarely,  it  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  their  bread."  (Clarke,  x.  344., 
8vo.  ed.) 

No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  In  Norway ;  but  Be- 
rendish,  lictween  the  N.  Cape  and  Spltzbergen,  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  that  mineral.  Some  is  occasionally 
brought  thence  by  Tromsoe  and  Hammerfest  whalers; 
and,  were  the  forests  raised  to  their  due  Importance 
by  better  means  of  conveyance,  it  is  probable  that  coal 
might  be  supplied  to  the  country  in  quantities  which 
would  render  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  fuel  In  a 
great  measure  superfluous.  The  Iron  of  Norway,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
very  generally  found.  Copper  Is  found  at  Koraas  ;  and 
near  Kongsberg  a  silver  mine,  which  has  been  wrouglit 
for  upwards  of  200  years,  was,  aliout  the  middle  of  last 
century,  accounted  the  richest  in  Kurope.  In  Mfin,  it 
produced  ore  to  the  value  of  7n,000<. :  it  has  since,  how- 
ever, materially  declined.  Lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  u 
little  gold  are  met  with  in  various  places.  At  Waltie  is 
a  salt  mine,  producing  .itmut  20,000  tons  a  year.  Alum, 
asliestos,  marble,  slate,  building  stone,  &c.,  are  among 
the  other  mineral  products. 

Manujaelures  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  the  ill. 
vision  of  lalwur  being  carried  to  a  less  extent  in  Norway 
than  in,  perhaps,  any  other  European  country.  'I'hu 
bunder,  or  agricultural  peasantry,  build  their  own  houses, 
make  their  own  chairs,  tables,  ploughs,  carts,  har- 
ness, iron-work,  basket-work,  and  wood-work  ;  in 
short,  except  the  window  glass,  cast  iron  ware,  and 
pottery,  every  thing  about  their  houses  is  of  thi-ir  own 
make.  The  Norwegian  peasant,  ind<!<Hi,  unites  inoft 
trades  In  his  own  person,  his  princip.il  tool  for  exe- 
cuting all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  being  the  knife  be  car- 
ries ill  his  girdle.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  go  round 
and  cobble  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  village,  get- 
ting their  maintenance,  and  lieing  commonly  paid  over 
or  above,  in  potatoes,  meal,  butter,  or  other  produce. 
Spinning-wheels  and  looms  are  at  work  In  every  cottage 
and  house  in  the  country ;  the  fanners  and  country 
people  spinning  their  own  flax  and  wool,  and  weaving 
their  own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  An  otiicial  report, 
in  IS'i!),  made  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  i^sta- 
blishments  337,  but  of  these  I3H  iverc  distilleries  and  so 
tobacco  factories,  principally  in  Christiania,  Drumiiien, 
and  Kergen.  'fhere  are,  in  fact,  very  few  fabrics  of 
clothing  materials;  and  few  Manchester  or  Glasgow 
falirics  are  seen.  No  doubt,  howevt^r,  were  greater  fa- 
cilities aflbrded  to  the  Norway  timber  trade  by  (ireat 
llritain,  our  manufactures  would,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  supersede  the  ruder  fabrics  of  the  Norwegian 
peasantry. 
Commerce. ^Vore\p\  trade  Is  in  a  very  depressed 
!  state  from  various  caiis<>s,  but  principally  from  ini- 
ptilitic  restraints,  llergen  and  'Frontlhjein  were  for- 
merly members  of  the  ilanseatic  Association,  on  the 
decline  of  which  these  towns  retained,  and  still  hold 
separately,  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  con- 
junction  with  the  other  members  of  that  liody,  though 
;  Christiansand  and  some  other  minor  towns  have  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  long  struggle,  in  obtaining  a  share  of  tlie 
commercial  monopoly.  I'lie  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
I  in  Norway  are  all  licensed  burgesses  of  llergen,  Tromlh- 
jem,  or  other  priviiegtxl  towns,  to  which  they  nay  a  cer- 
tain tax  ;  and  eacli  has  a  certain  tr.iet  or  circle  lielong- 
Ing  to  his  fai!tory,  within  which  no  other  |M'rson  is  t^ntitled 
to  buy  or  sell.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cull'ee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  spices,  brandy,  wines,  tea,  &c.,  ami 
the  exports  of  fish,  timber,  and  other  native  prtMlinT. 
The  trade  of  Norrland  and  Finmark  is,  however,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  privilegid 
I  traders  do  not  supply  the  inhabs,  of  the«-  provs.  with 
]  necessaries,  except  during  the  winter  fisliing  si'asMii ; 
I  and  as  no  other  Norwegian  dare  interfere,  the  trade  of 
i  these  provinces  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Itiissians,  whose  ships  have  been,  since  IN2H,  allowed 
I  admission,  freeof  duty,  into  every  port  N.of  Troinsoe. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  Imil 

I  state  of  the  roods  and  other  means  of  cominunicatiiiii, 

I  there  is  but  little  internal  trade.     "  Kveii  in  the  largist 

I  towns,  such  as  Christiania  and  Trondhjem,  there  is  mi- 

;  thing  that  can  lie  called  a  market     It  is  extriiiii'ly  iliill' 

cult  to  get  a  joint  of  fresh  meat ;  and  a  pound  of  frisli 

butter  Is  an  article  not  to  be  purchased  even  in  theniiilst 

I  of  summer.     Fairs  are  ht^ld  at  certain  seasons  of  the 

year,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that  will  kei'p 

I  are  laid  in  at  these  timvi ;  and,  if  this  care  b«  ueglccteil, 
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great  InconTonlcnctii  are  lufffered,  a«  scarcely  any  thing  Is 
to  be  bouRht  rotall.  Persons  who  make  «  temporary 
residence  In  the  country,  as  small  merchants,  not  jms- 
sested  of  farms,  complain  heavily  of  this  Inconvenience." 
(  Matthua,  I.  372.)  Latterly,  however,  sonio  improvements 
have  liocn  made  in  the  facilities  of  interchange  ;  and  the 
inconveniences  depicted  by  Mr.  Malthus  have  been  in  so 
fur  diminished. 

The  Bank  (M^A^oruiav,  established  In  1S16,  has  its  head 
office  in  Trondhjem,  and  branches  In  Uergen,  Christlania 
and  Christiansand.  Its  principal  business  consists  In 
advancing  In  its  own  notes,  upon  first  securities  over 
land,  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  thirds  the  value  of  the 
property,  at  4  jicr  cent.  Interest.  The  notes  of  this 
iiank  are  at  only  a  trilling  discount  when  compared  with 
silv<!r  ;  ami  its  paper  is  in  general  use  In  Norway  instead 
of  silver  for  sums  aliove  a  mark.  The  mark  or  ort  of  24*. 
=  '.l^  Kngiiih  ;  ft  marks  =  I  s|>ocie-dollar.  Money  being 
scarce,  Internal  traffic  is  almost  wholly  conducted  by 
barter.  Provisions  are  generally  cheap ;  and  a  dollar  has 
been.  In  this  respect,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  a  pound 
sterling  In  Kngland ;  but  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
Norwegians,  especially  the  Innkeepers,  never  omit  an  op- 
portunity of  overcharging  travellers.  The  most  usual 
mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  with  the  carriole,  a 
litiie  carriage  formed  somewhat  like  a  shell,  and  slung 
between  the  shafts  and  two  cross  bars,  horsed  as  in 
Sweden,  by  the  farmers  along  the  road,  at  the  order  of 
tlie  station-master.  The  price  of  posting  in  this  manner 
is  about  M.  a  mile.  Steamers  ply  along  the  coast  be- 
tween Cliristiania  and  Hergen,  but  there  is  no  similar 
coinmunioatlon  further  N. 

Government.  —  Though  Norway  bo  under  the  same 
crown  with  .Sweden,  slie  is  no  more  connected  with  that 
country  than  Hanover  wab  formerly  with  Great  Britain. 
Tiie  constitution  dilfcrs  from  that  of  Swe<lcn  In  many 
important  respects.  The  Swedish  government  is  in  part 
aristocratical ;  that  of  Norway  Is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
with  a  democratic  assembly  only.  This,  which  Is  called 
tliu  Storthing,  consists  of  a  certain  nuinlicr  of  members, 
between  7.i  and  100;  about  one  third  of  whom  are  re- 
turned by  the  towns,  and  tho  rest  by  the  rural  districts, 
livery  native  Norwegian  of  2!J  years  of  age,  wlio  is  a 
biifgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  property,  or  tlie  life- 
rent of  land  to  the  value  of  30/.,  Is  entitled  to  elect  and  be 
elected  ;  but  for  the  latter  privilege  he  must  not  be  less 
than  3U  years  of  age ;  nor  an  officer  of  the  crown  (which 
lias  no  representative  or  organ  in  the  Norwegian  storth- 
ing); and  he  must  iiave  resided  in  Norway  for  10  years, 
'i'iie  country  is  <livide<l  Into  election  districts  and  sub- 
districts,  according  to  tlieir  pop.  The  mode  of  election 
is  double,  b<^lng  performed  through  the  intervention  of 
i'lecti(m-nien.  In  the  towns  one  election-man  is  chosen 
by  every  50  voters  ;  in  the  rural  sub-districts  by  every 
IW  voters :  the  choosing  of  these  takes  place  in  the  parish 
clnirch  ot  the  end  of  every  third  year.  Tlie  election-men 
afterwards  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for  tlie  district  or 
provincial  election,  and  there  elect  among  themselves,  or 
from  among  the  other  qualifled  voters  of  the  district,  the 
representatives  to  the  storthing,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fimrtli  of  the  number  of  election-men  for  the  towns,  and 
one  tenth  of  those  for  the  rural  sub-districts.  Substitutes 
(lieiiig  those  who  have  the  next  number  of  votes)  take 
tlie  places  of  both  election-men  and  mems.  of  the  storth- 
ing, in  the  event  of  their  unavoidable  absence  from  duty. 
rije  stortliing  mcHtts  for  3  months  once  in  3  years,  suo 
jure,  and  not  by  any  writ  from  tho  king  or  the  execu- 
tive. It  may  lie  conveni^d  at  other  times,  but  in  that  ease 
ii  can  pass  only  temporary  acts,  whicli  must  be  ratified 
(luring  the  next  ordinary  session,  otherwise  tliey  do  not 
lieeonie  law.  Kaeh  Htorthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the 
induing  three  years ;  enacts,  repealii,  or  alters  laws ; 
njuMis  lo.ins  on  the  credit  of  tlie  state ;  Axes  the  adniiiiis- 
liation  of  the  revenue ;  lm|ieaches  and  tries  l)ef<ire  a 
section  of  its  own  body  all  state  ministers,  judges,  and  its 
<>»n  members,  &('.  This  body,  when  elected,  divides 
itself  into  two  houses.  One,  called  the  lay  thing,  has 
functions  corresponding  generally  to  those  of  our  House 
III  lyord),  and  Is  rompnsed  of  one  fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  storthing ;  tlio  other  three 
fourths  constitute  lUet  odelatlitng,  or  lower  house  ;  and  all 
l>rij|>oi!ed  eiiuclments  must  originate  in  this  division.  A 
liill  wliicli  has  \iaiised  both  liouses  usu.iliy  becomes  law, 
liv  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  king.     But  the  Noiwe- 
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meet,  with  the  time,  place,  and  object.  This  i>  delivered 
from  the  court-house  of  the  district  to  the  nearest  house- 
holder, who  Is  bound  by  law  to  carry  It,  within  a  certain 
time,  to  his  nearest  neighbour  ;  he  must  transmit  It  to 
the  next ;  and  so  on.  If  the  owner  l>e  not  at  home,  the 
bearer  is  to  stick  It  "  In  the  house-father's  great  chair  by 
the  tire-side  ;  "  and  if  the  door  be  locked  ho  must  fasten 
it  to  the  outside.  He  who,  by  neglect  In  passing  the 
budstick,  hat  prevented  others  from  attending,  pays  a  flno 
for  every  person  so  absent 

Jmtice,  Sic.  —  Tho  Norwcgion  peasantry  were  never 
adicripti  gtebte,  subject  to  local  judicatories,  as  in  feudal 
countries,  but  subordinate  only  to  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  The  small  kings,  ex|ieiled  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Harold  Haarfagcr,  seem  never  to  have  attained 
the  powers  of  tho  great  feudal  lords  in  other  countries, 
but  were  always  In  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  ge- 
neral tliitigs,  or  courts,  of  the  people.  Trial  by  Jury  Is  a 
very  ancient  institution  in  Norway ;  but  many  of  the  de- 
tails In  the  administration  of  Justice  originated  with  the 
I)anes.  The  latter  instituted  the  courts  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, one  of  which  exists  in  each  parish,  tho  arbitra- 
tors being  chosen  by  the  householders  every  third  year. 
Norway  is  divided,  tor  legal  pivposes.  Into  4  altfts  and  (>4 
sorcmhriveriea.  In  each  of  the  latter  divisions  Is  a  legal 
court,  whicli  sits  once  a  quarter,  and  in  whicli  the  soren- 
slirivcr,  who  presides,  has  only  a  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
jury,  a  m^ority  of  whom  deciders  the  cose.  The  attfta 
amia,  consisting  each  of  three  judges,  with  assessors,  and 
established  in  the  chief  town  of  each  atift,  are  the  courts 
of  appeal  from  the  foregoing.  The  hoiesle-ret,  in  Chris- 
tlania, com|>08ed  of  a  president  and  eiglit  assessors,  is  the 
higiiest  court,  and  one  of  tinal  resort,  'i'he  special  courts 
are  the  riga-rel,  or  lagthlng,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
military  tribunals.  Judges  are  responsible  in  damages 
for  their  decisions.  Capital  punishment  has  been  ubo- 
lislied  ;  slavery  In  chains,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  (lerlod, 
being  the  ordinary  sentence  for  all  kinds  of  crimes. 

The  religion  Is  tho  Lutheran;  but  much  ceremony 
still  remains  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Norway  Is  divided 
Into  6  bishoprics  and  336  parishes :  the  latter  divisions 
are  very  extensive,  but  several  are  frequently  under  tho 
cure  of  one  priest.  The  incomes  of  the  par.  priests 
amount  to  from  800  to  1,600  dolls.,  those  of  the  bishops 
to  4,000  dolls,  a  year.  (Laing,  p.  180.)  The  former  are 
paid  by  means  of  rents  from  glebe  lands,  a  small  tithe  of 
corn  from  each  farm,  or  of  fish  In  some  parts,  and  fees, 
and  other  unfixed  sources  of  revenue.  There  are  no 
dissenters ;  all  sects  of  Christians  are,  however,  tolerated, 
but  Jews  are  excluded  from  settling  in  Norway,  nor  are 
even  suffered  to  remain  in  the  country  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  a  time. 

In  18:17, 176,733  persons,  or  about  one  seventh  part  of  the 
pop.,  were  receiving  public  instruction.  Schoolmasters 
are  settled  in  each  parish,  who  live  either  in  fixed  re- 
sidences, or  move  at  stated  intervals  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  who  frequently  attend  different  schools, 
devoting  one  day  only  In  the  week  to  each.  They  are 
paid  by  a  small  tax  levied  on  householders,  besides  a  per- 
sonal iiayiiient  from  each  scholar,  amounting,  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  servants,  to  about  H  skills.,  or  half  a 
day's  wages  in  the  year.  Instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  Is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
singing,  with  somethnes  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
geognipliy.  Almost  every  town  supports  a  Eii|ierior 
school :  and  In  13  of  the  princi|ial  towns  Is  a  Uerde  akole, 
or  college,  the  instruction  in  wliich  includes  theology, 
Latin,  Greek,  Norwegian,  German,  French,  Knglish, 
mathematics,  hibtury,  geography,  &c.  Christlania  lias  a 
university,  founded  by  the  Danes,  In  1811,  which  is  mo. 
delled  on  the  system  of  the  German  universities,  but 
differs  from  them  in  the  professors  not  receiving  fees  ; 
aiiJ  in  which  the  number  of  students  varies  from  60(1  to 
80O.  {Bremner.)  There  are,  also,  schools  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  commerce  and  Davigalion,  .ind  othei 
special  schools.  Sunday-schools  have  been  widely  esta 
blislicd ;  and  the  Society  of  PubKc  Good  maintains  a 
public  library  in  most  purs,  of  the  kinguom. 

I'he  press  in  Norway  is  altogether  free.  Every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  print  and  publish  what  he  pleases,  b.>iiig 
responsible,  however,  for  what  he  does  print.  No  tax 
exists  on  newspapers ;  and  toinewhat  more  than  !20  aro 
published  in  the  klnsdoni,  besides  several  scientific 
journals.  Itut,  notwiitistandiiig  these  aids  to  science 
and  adv.incement,  Norwegian  liter,iturc  is  not  in  a  very 
nourishing  state,  and  can  by  no  means  bear  to  be  com- 
pared witii  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

The  ariMv  of  Norway  consists  of  about  10,000  infantry, 
1,000  cavalry,  1,WK)  artillerymen,  ami  150  engineers  ;  in 
all,  I2.1.'>0  men.     A  militia  is  raised  throughout  the  in- 


('Uii  stortliriiff  enjoys  a  right  wliich  no  other  legislative 
imseinbly  ill  Kuropu  possesses.  If  a  hill  pass  through 
bilh  divisions  In  three  successive  storthings, on  the  third 
oi'ciislon  it  beitomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal 
assent ;  and  this  right  was  exerted  when  the  Norwegians 
aholislied  their  hcriHlitary  nobility  in  IH'.!I.   Each  meinlier 

of  the  storthing  has  an  allowance  of  IJdolUr  a  day  during    terlor,  into  which  all  males,  between  '.!7  and  30  years  of 
lis  M'siiiin.  j  age,  must  enter  ;  and  on  the  sva  coast  tliere  is  a  kind  of 

Tile  mode  oi  nssemblinii  the  people  in  the  country  for  marine  niilitii,  in  which  all  seafaring  men, and  inliabs.  of 
pnlille  business  Is  simple,  but  curious.  A  budstick.  or  sea  |)ort8  of  a  certain  age,  must  be  einolled.  The  7iai'n/ 
ineBsane-Bllck,  iitiout  tlie  siie  and  shaiie  of  a  constable's  force  consists  of  !>  brigs  and  117  gun  boats.  (Alm.de 
baton,  with  a  spike  at  one  end.  Is  made  hollow  to  iiiild  a    Oollin,  IKII.) 

piece  of  paiier,  ou  whicli  ar«  written  the  oBicial  notice  tu  i     The  public  revenue,  for  the  three  years  183D— 1841,  waf 
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eitimated  in  the  budget  of  the  former  year  at  2,130,000 
dolls. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  is  dxed  at 
9,415,286  dolls. ;  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  from  the 
reserve  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Pfople,  4rc.  — The  Norwegians  are  memliers  of  the 
widely  spread  Teutonic  race.  The  men  are,  in  general, 
rather  small  in  stature,  but  well  made,  and  appear  to 
have  great  muscular  power.  The  Gludbransdal  peasants 
are  said  to  l>e  the  most  athletic,  hut  they  are  decidedly, 
as  a  body,  shorter  and  slighter  of  limb  than  the  moun> 
talnecrs  of  Uelecarlia,  in  Sweden.  Their  complexions, 
hair,  &c.,  are  fair,  and  resemble  more  of  the  Danes,  and 
other  N.  German  tribes,  than  the  Swedes.  The  dress 
of  the  men  varies  greatly  in  the  differriit  districts,  being, 
for  th,.  most  part,  more  gay  and  fanciful  than  that  of  the 
women  :  in  tlic  towns,  liowever,  the  upper  classes  have 
fully  adopted  the  costume  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  'I  he  peasants  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their 
manner,  are  frank  and  undaunted,  yet  not  indolent; 
never  fawning  on  their  superiors,  yet  paying  proper 
respect  to  those  above  them.  The  principal  mode  of 
salute  Is  by  offi-ring  the  hand ;  and  when  we  gave  them 
a  trifle,  instead  of  returning  thnnlis  by  a  word  or  a  bow, 
they  shook  our  h.-imls  will)  great  Ounkness  nnd  cordial- 
ity." iCotv's  Tiaveh  in  Ihi-  Korlh  of  Europe,  v.  7.) 
They  arc  generally  addicted  to  drinking,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  morals  is  said  to  lie,  in  oilier  respects,  higher 
fn  Sweden  than  in  Norway.  Women  are  very  gene- 
rally employc<l  in  field-laliniir ;  and  beggars  are  nu- 
merous,  especially  in  the  towns.  The  average  number  of 
illei;itimate  births  is  about  1  in  ■^ ;  and  in  one  district  it 
was,  from  1820  to  18.30,  as  much  as  1  in  a.J.  (I.aing,  I,M.) 
But  illegitimate  children  are  most  commonly  legitimised 
by  a  legal  act,  and  are  seldom  or  never  atmndonod  by 
their  parents.  The  Norwegians  are  extremely  fond  of 
dancing,  music,  and  dramatic  entertainmcnis,  which  are 
the  principal  amusements  introduced  at  their  reslivities. 
Ilisliiry.  —  Norway  is  interesting  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  Northmen,  who  made  such  frequent  descents  on 
the  coasts  of  Kngland  and  Franco  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  that  remarkable  (leoplc  the 
Normans,  who  conquered  and  carried  their  institutions 
to  Kngland  and  other  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Kurope. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Norway  before  the 
end  of  the  !)th  century,  when  Harold  Haarjagcr  united 
the  whole  coimtry  under  his  dominion.  Cnristiiinity 
was  'ntrodured  by  Olaf  I.  in  the  succeeding  century. 
In  1387  Norway  was  annexed  to  Denmark,  to  which  it 
remained   attached  till   IhM,   when   the  AllimI  Powers 

?;ave  it  to  tlie  Sweties  in  indemnity  for  Finland.  The 
'lorwegians,  indignant  at  the  transfer,  took  arms,  and 
elected  I'rince  ('hrislian  Frederick  of  Denmark  for 
their  king;  but  tlie  latter  resigned  the  crown  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  country  has  since  been  united  to 
Sweden  :  and  this  union  will  prulialily  l)«  maintained 
without  ditflruity  so  long  as  the  .Swedish  cabinet  at- 
tempts no  ra»h  or  violent  changes  in  the  Internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  country,  ((ifflriul  Keparlt  t  I.aing's 
Korway  is  an  able  worV,  hut  its  statements  are  <il>- 
viously  mu(  h  too  raxmrable,  and  must  l>e  received  with 
great  moilllli  atii'ii  ;  Hrcmner't  A.>rur<ii'n>.  vol.1. ;  0>ie, 
Iniilis,  I'liirlif,  Uiirroir.lic  ,\>ift\m,  Diet.  tiVo^.) 

NOIlWK'll.  a  city  of  Kngland,  iM^ing  a  co.  of  itself, 
anil  an  iiniiorlant  maniifaclnriiig  town,  locally  Kituateil 
in  hniid.  llnmlileyard.  co.  Norfolk,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  navlgalilii  river  Wensinn  (crossed  here  by 
10  hridgej),  Nim.  N.i:.  Cambridge,  and  Wni.  N.N.t"' 
I.iinilon  ;  lat.  ft'i"  7'  N.,  long.  I"  ItJ'  K.  Area  of  the 
city  and  co  rt.'.i'in  acres:  pop..  In  |H||,  37,'i.'M>:  ditto,  in 
IK'^I,  .VI.'JNH,  ditto,  in  |K.'t|,  lil.llO;  and  prnlialily.  In  IH4I, 
71,(Kin.  1'lie  CO.  of  the  city  is  of  an  irregular  circular 
form,  with  an  average  diameter  of  alxiiit  'li  m.,  tin-  city 
llfi'ir  standing  a  little  K.  of  Us  centre  on  the  sIo|m>  ami 
summit  of  a  hill,  gently  rising  from  (lie  river.  The 
linlidlngs  are.  In  a  great  measure,  circumscrllied  liy  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  rirlitlcatlons  which  still  exist, 
parliiulariy  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  city.  The 
streets,  with  the  I'xceplionof  (iiies  Street,  and utu«  or  two 
more,  are  narrow,  ami  so  irregidariy  hilil  out,  as  to  pre- 
clndc  tlie  possilillity  of  any  general  description.  It  has, 
however,  many  handsome  lioosi'S,  oiH'ii  spaces.  Ac,  and 
l>  well  paved,  watched,  and  llghliM  with  gas;  and  its 
ai'iii'ar.inre  from  a  liiilance  Is  riniarkalily  striking.  The 
cattle  and  cathedral  are  the  ptinrlpal  public  buildings  ; 
but  It  lian  no  fewer  than  3li  par.  ihurches,  iMsides  chapt'ls 
and  other  eitill-es.  The  c.istle  (siipposiKl  to  have  lM.en 
biiill  at  intervals  iH'lwi'en  the  loth  and  I'/lh  centuries, 
:iy  Canute,  linger  IliiiiHl,  anil  iitliert,)  oiruples  a  cimi. 
niandiiig  eniliienie  near  the  eallleinarkel  In  llie  centre 
of  the  town,  and  Is  a  iiry  im|Miiilng  olijii  I  at  a  ill«lancr  : 
the  part  now  extant  forms  a  large  st)tiare.  on  the  K.  side 
of  which  Is  an  entrance  tower,  recently  rislored  on  the 
iiriginal  plan.  The  enlirt*  hiiildlng  fortiirriv  ornipleil  nil 
area  of  '/I  im  res.  and  Imd  ttirie  nearly  lireular  and  riin- 
i-entrlc  lines  of  defence  forineil  by  a  wall  and  ditdi :  th 


closing  the  inner  ballium,  and  ii  eroued  by  a  lemN 
circular  bridge  of  one  arch,  40  ft.  in  diameter,  forming 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Saxon  arches  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1793  a  co.  gaol  was  commenced  on  the 
Castle-hill ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ditch  wai  enclosed 
with  iron  palisades  and  gates.  Within  the  precincts, 
also,  a  new  co.  hall  has  recently  been  erected  in  tho 
Tudor  style.  These  modem  additioni,  however,  are 
quite  incongruous  with  the  ancient  and  Tenerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  Norman  fabric.  The  cathedral, 
originally  built  in  1096,  but  lubiequently  to  repaired  and 
enlarged  that  it  did  not  assume  its  present  form  till  the 
16th  century,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  plan  is  almost 
wholly  Norman.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles, 
3  transepts,  and  a  choir  with  a  semicircular  E,  end :  the 
whole  length  from  W.  to  K.  is  411  ft.,  that  of  the  tran- 
septs from  N,  to  S.  being  191  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  72  ft.  The  cloisters  form  a  square  of 
174  ft  within  the  walls  adjoining  the  S.  side  of  tho  nave. 
From  the  Intersection  of  the  cross  forme<l  by  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts,  springs  a  lofty  Anglo-Norman  tower 
of  4  stories,  highly  ornamented  and  surmounted  by  an  ele- 
gant spire,  rislng3l7ft.  from  the  basement  of  thechiirch. 
The  W.  entrance  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  is  the 
best  point  of  view  from  which  the  cathedral  can  l>e  seen  ; 
but  the  friable  nature  of  the  stone  used  in  its  construc- 
tion has  caused  a  decay  of  tho  more  salient  ornaments, 
and  thus  greatly  diminished  the  external  eflt^ct.  The 
appearance  of  the  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  grand  and 
Imposing;  the  architecture,  however,  is  of  various  ssras, 
from  tho  Anglo-Norman  to  the  Kngllsh-perpendlcular 
style ;  and  modern  alterations  and  additions  have  not 
always  been  in  the  best  taste.  The  ecclesiastical  est.i- 
blishmcnt  consists  of  a  dean  and  6  prebendaries,  now  Ii, 
and  having  a  nett  revenue  of  A,2tU/.,  besides  M  minor 
canons  witn  separate  allowances  ;  but  it  Is  to  be  subjected 
to  various  retrenchments.  The  bishop's  diocese  comprises 
the  whole  of  Norfolk,  with  part  of  SuHblk,  and  the  re- 
venue amounted,  in  1838,  to4,4ri.V.  The  episcopal  palace 
stands  N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  founder:  It  was  erratrd  in  1318,  and,  after  undergoing 
repairs,  and  receiving  cnnsideralile  enlargements  from 
successive  prelates  since  the  Kestnratioii,  has  Ix-come  a 
tolerably  coinmiHlioiis  residence,  attached  to  which  Is  a 
large  and  well-laid  out  garden,  comprising  some  ruins  of 
the  hall  belonging  to  the  ancient  palace.  Near  the  W. 
front  of  the  church  Is  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to 
.St.  John  the  Kvangelist,  which  had  underneath  acharnel- 
honse:  it  is  now  used  as  a  free  grammar-sihrail.  Near 
it  are  the  two  ancient  g.-itcs  of  St.  Kthelliert  and  Krplng- 
ham  ;  the  former  is  in  the  decoratcl  Knglish,  and  the 
latter  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late  perpendicular  style. 
Among  the  churches,  which  are  here  more  numerous 
than  In  any  city  except  the  metropolis,  a  few  deserve 
notice  as  good  specimens  of  ancient  architecture.  St. 
Peter's,  Miincroft,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place.  Is 
a  large  eilltlce  in  the  perpendicular  style,  siirnioiiiited 
at  its  W.  end  by  a  lofty  tower ;  the  inside  Is  remarkalily 
light  and  elegant,  and  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  and  K. 
paintmi  window.  Tho  churches  of  .St.  Andrew,  SI. 
(ieorge  Colegale,  St.  I.nwrence,  and  St.  Saviour,  pre- 
sent similar  archilectur.il  features,  having  high  towers 
either  of  stone  or  flint.  Those  of  St.  Kthelred,  St.  Henc- 
dict  and  SI.  Julian,  have  round  lowers,  and  iM'long  ap. 
IMrcntly  to  the  early  Norman  n'ra  ;  hut  they  hiive  lieeii 
much  altered  and  mutilated.  Norwich  alMiuiids,  also, 
with  the  remains  of  other  ecclesiastical  eiiitlces.  The 
common-hall,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  consists  of  the 
nave  of  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery  of  Hliiik 
Friars;  the  workhouse  till  very  lately  ixTiipied  an  old 
Flemiih  convent,  near  which  is  the  Dutch  chiireh, 
now  used  as  a  cha|H'l  In  the  workhouse,  and  .St.  (Illeii's 
hospital  comprises  portions  of  the  foimer  church  of 
St.  Helen's.  There  are  'J  i(.  Catliolic  cha|Hds,  7  plans 
of  worship  for  llaptlsts.  3  for  Independents,  'i  lur 
Calviuisl-Methoilislii,  ,'V  lor  Wesleynn  or  Primitive  Me. 
thiMlists,  I  for  SwedenlHirglans,  I  Cnitarlans;  iM'sldes 
whiih,  the  Society  of  Kneiids  have  'I  niei'tlng-hiinsi's. 
and  the  Jews  a  synagogue.  AttachiKl  to  the  va- 
rious pLices  of  worsliiii  are  numerous  .Sunday  m'IiooU, 
of  wliieh  alHiiit  a  luilf  are  supiiorted  liy  the  Ksla- 
lihthed  Church,  and  the  rest  hy  dissenters  ;  the  wliiile 
furnishing  religious  instrnrlion  to  upwards  of  T.lfNi  i  liil. 
dren  ;  liesldes  which,  there  are  several  endowed  charili- 
scliiMils,  with  national,  Ijincastrian,  and  infant  si  honi«. 
either  wholly  or  In  part  snii|i<irted  by  suhsciipthin.  ami 
attended  liy  alKiiil  3,MMicliililreii  of  Ixith  sexes. 

The  free  grammar-si  hmd,  fiiiindiil  In  1318,  niid  "• 
stored  by  Kdwsrd  VI.,  I«  inalntalneil  out  of  the  I'linil-  I 
a  corporation  charity,  called  the  Great  Hospital;  It  '  i. 
nil  upper  and  under  master,  and  possesses  fellow sli; 
and  enlilliltions  »l  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  1 1' 
iMiys'  and  girls'  hospitals,  founded  III  the  17th  centiin. 
are  >iipportt.il  by  the  prmhice  of  estates  In  liiist  ol  the 
corpi'raiiim.  and  fnrnii.li  rlolhiiig  and  linitruitlon  to  iiji' 
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In  1517,  and  under  the  tame  patronage,  provldei  (br 
numerous  infirm  and  aged  perions ;  but  the  principal 
corporation  charitv  i>  St.  Giles's  hospital,  near  the  ca- 
thedral, otherwise  known  as  the  '  Great,'  or  '  Old  Man'* 
hospital,'  maintained  by  rents  and  other  property, 
averaging  7,000/,  a  year,  and  providing  clothing,  food, 
and  a  small  stipend  for  I6h  inmates,  besides  servants. 
It  appears,  however,  that  tilt  very  recently  these  trusts 
were  most  extensively  abused  for  political  purposes. 
(Comp.  CAsr.  Comtn.  21  th  and  iSlA  Report,  with  Mun. 


I  woollen  shawls,  Jacquard,  coach-lace,  lustres,  ihaltls  and 
raousselines-de-laine,  fringes,  &c.,  with  sacking  and 
horse-hair.  In  l!i39,  there  were  in  the  city  and  it*  vi- 
cinity A,075  looms,  of  which  1,021  were  unemployed ;  and 
I  of  the  4,054  loom*  then  at  work,  there  were  8,3'J8  in  the 
!  weavers'  houses,  and  656  in  shops  and  factories :  indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  looms  belong  to  families 
having  only  one  or  two.  The  labourer*  at  these  loom* 
comprise  2,211  men,  and  1,648  women,  with  195  children. 
In  the  same  year,  two  silk  mills  employed  731  hands, 
three  worsted  mill?  385  hands,  two  woollen  mills  39  hands, 

„  .   ,  and  one  cotton  mill  130  hands,  making  atotal  of  eight 

ported  by  subscriptions,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  mills  wrought  by  a  power  (chiefly  steam)  of  15U  harses, 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospi.'al,  occupying  a  large  brick  and  employing  1,285  persons.  With  respect  to  the 
building,  erected   in    1771,    and   enlargeil  in  1802:  it  ,  weavers    wages,  no  general  re(' 


Corp.  Report,  App.  It.) 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Norwich  sup- 


has  accommodation  for  about  120  in-patients,  and  ha* 
about  the  same  number  of  out-patients.  Bethlehem 
hospital  is  a  well-endowed  lunatic  establishment,  esta- 
blished in  1713  ;  and  at  Thorpe,  about  Sm.  distant,  is  the 
county  lunatic  asylum.  The  other  principal  Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  dispensary,  cye-lnflrmary,  mag- 
dalen  asylum,  lying-in  charity,  and  blind  asylum,  with 
numerous  minor  benevolent  associations,  bible  and  tract 
societies,  provident  clubs,  he. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  municipal  or 
civil  jurisdiction  comprise  the  guildhall,  a  large  old  build-    t.   ncv^i^i    uui,   wimii      iiiaj-iiiiic      ouu  cA|n;ii><:>  iima 
ing  of  the  l,Mh  century,  but  subsequently  much  altered  and    been  deducted,  the  average  nctt  wages  of  the  hand-loom 


reduction  has  been  made 

since  1329 ;  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  various 

fabrics  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  fairly  adjusted  ac- 

i  cording  to  the  labour :   if  there  were  full  employment 

at  the  present  scale,  the  weavers  would  be  able  to 

secure  ior  themselves  a  comfortable  maintenance ;  but 

'  they  are  usually  out  of  employ  4  months  a  year,  so  that 

,  wages  are  really  a  third  less  than  they  appear  to  be. 

'  The  gross  wages  of  the  weavers  when  Ailly  employed, 

j  range  betv/een  84>.  and  2,'u.,  those  engaged  on  fillovers, 

!  •hallis,  aud  fine  bombasines,  earning  from  15s.  to  25ii. 

a  week ;   but  when   "  play-time "   and  expenses  have 


eiiiargcd,  tlioogh  even  now  it  he  little  worthy  of  so  large  a 
town  ;  2.  St.  Andrew's,  or  the  New  Hall,  a  noble  fabric, 
previously  mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  an  old 
I  )oniinican  church  ;  3.  the  County  Hall,  in  the  castle 
(irecincti,  a  flue  and  conunodious  building  of  perpendi- 
cular architecture  and  recent  construction ;  4,  the  new 
lit)'  iiaol  and  bridewell,  a  modern  and  well  constructed 
rililico  outside  the  walla,  near  St.  Giles's  Gate ;  and,  5. 
tile  CO.  g::"',  and  house  iif  correction,  on  the  castle- 
|iliitf(irm,  a  large  but  plain  building,  well  adai>ted  for 
itH  purpose,  the  establishment  being  conducted  on  the 
ivsteni  of  silence,  separate  conflnemeiU,  and  hard  labour  ; 
the  criminal  prisoner*  average  about  SO,  the  weekly  cost 
ef  c-;H'h  iH-ing  2>.  \\d.  (I'rit.  Itupec.  ilk  Rep.)  A  rom- 
iniiUiDiis  corn  exchange  was  erected  in  INiH ;  and  the  ca- 
valry barracks  hi  I'ockthorpc  are  substantially  built  ot 
rtvl  brick,  eiu-loBing  an  area  of  10  acres.  Norwich  has, 
also,  a  large  workhouse,  U'longing  to  the  u:ilted  pars. : 
the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted  iu 
Mt'.l  to  H,'.i7(i/. 

AiiiiiiiK  the  literary  pstabliihments  is  the  public  library, 
iiil)ilnally  formed  in  MM,  and  now  occupying  a  hand- 
some structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  lately  erected  on  the 
site  III'  the  (lid  city  gaol ;  the  Norfolk  anil  Norwich  Li- 
tcr.iry  liistitiitiiiTi,  iNTupies  a  huliiling  of  recent  erection, 
aiulliasagiHHl  liliraiy  and  a  numerous  body  of  suhacritiers. 
In  the  same  biiiliiiug  is  a  museum,  but  not  conaectiut 
villi  the  above  society.  A  society,  called  the  Norfolk 
ami  N'orw ieli  Art-Union, has (Kcasional  exhibitions,  Con- 
(Trl4  are  held  in  the  cuininon  hall  in  St.  Andrew's  par., 
,iii>l  till'  muiical  festivals  arc  held  in  St.  Andrew's  llnll, 
Ni>r»  it'll  has  also  a  neat  modern  theatre,  and  assemlily- 
rniiiiia,  2  iiews-rooins,  and  a  inechaulcs'  iiiititute.  Two 
ii'« ^papt'i'i,  (the  "  Norlolk  Chriinicle,"  and  "  Norwich 
Ml  ri  iiry,")  are  pulilislieil  every  Saturday. 

Nurn'lcli  has  Ih'i'Ii  celeiirated  for  its  manufactures  since 
till'  n'ra  of  Henry  1.,  wl¥<n  the  Kleniiugs  tlrst  settled  here, 
nii'l  introdiiied  tlii'spiniiiiiK  and  weaving  of  long  woollen 
sliillV,  I'.illi'il  wtirtlirtt,  from  the  name  of  the  village  in 
kIiii'Ii  the  liiisinoss  was  llrst  eitalilished  ;  the  worsted 
:iiiil  liiMiiliar.iiie  trade  was  also  yreatly  increased  during 
till'  liilli  leiilurv.  Iiy  the  lniini)triiliim  of  I'leminli  weavrri 
Iriin  llic  I.1IW  ('iiuiilries,  Norwich,  however,  ap|H'ars  to 
liiiM'  allaliied  Its  greatest  prosiH'rlty  at  the  close  of  the 
li>l  I'l'iitiiry,  when  the  value  of  its  Komls  exported  to  the 
I'.  III. Ill's,  Kiissia,  and  other  phu'es  aliroail  (I'OiisitlliiK 
(liirlly  of  c.uiili'ts  and  lainli'lees,  caliamuiicoes,  worsted 
iitliik.  Ilgiiieil  stiill's,  lastliiKs,  ilainasks,  and  shawls), 
liiv"  lii'in  estlniati'il  to  aiiionnt  to  l,lNKi,l)li(l/.  a  year,  or  to 
I'llili  (uiit  III  the  llrilish  niaiiiil'iutiired  kooiIs  exported 
•I  tli.it  |N'riiid.  ( lliiHilloiim  H'lavirs'  Uepttrl,  part  il. 
II.  ;iia.)  We  iH'llevv,  however,  that  this  estimate  Is 
In'Viiiiil  the  iiiaik  ;  and  since  then  the  maniil'tu'tures 
III  Nnrwiih   liaie  iiiatirially  di><'lined,   or  rather,  per- 

h.i)><.  h.ivi t   ki'iit  pace  »ilh  their  proKress  In    l.iui- 

ii-liirr  and  llie  NSest  Hiding  ol  Viirksliire,  Kf.  :  the 
liniler  f.ii  ilitii's  enjoveil  liy  the  liitler.  In  the  cumniaiiil  of 
nil.  the  alKi'iiee  ol  rorporiillon  pritilrges.  and  the 
iTiiiir  Miipe  uivtii  to  tiiinpelitioii  and  improvement. 
Iiiii'  I'li.itili'il  tiieni  to  prmliice,  at  cheaper  rales,  several 
iiiliili's  tiMt  were  at  one  time  pii'ullar  to  Norwich.  In 
I II I.  till'  greater  part  of  the  yarn  now  used  in  ninking 
Niirvli'h  l.ihiii's  Is  spun  at  ilradfnrd.  In  Yorkshire)  ami 
till' uiir<li'il  iiiamifarliire  of  llie  \Ve«l  lllilliig  is  now  'e- 
I  I'Irllt  more  extiiisive  ami  valualili'  than  that  of  Nortolk 
I'hi' iirimipil  falirli's  th.it  are  at  present  inaniiracliiii  d 
III  iiiiil  abiiiit  Nornii'h  loiiiprlse  liunilanas,  IximlNuini'S 
soil  I'liriimaltas,  fillovers,  or  ornaminlal  shawls  and 
>lii»l  liiirdi  rs,  uiiini'S  alio  ernpi's,  priiiiettas  (a  Ldine  ol 
iniii'il  warp,  viUh  a  wor'.led  iliuot),  silk,  silk   slia»l<. 


weavers  are  said  to  amount  to  only  7s.  iW.  a  week  ;  but 
this,  we  believe,  is,  speaking  generally,  below  the  mark. 
A  power-loom  factory  of  mohair  (or  Angora  wool)  ha* 
been  established  at  Lakenham   (one  of  the  ont-town- 

I  ships),  and  employs  aliout  400  hands,  chieflv  children. 

I  As  respects  the  health  of  the  weavers.  Dr.  Mitchell  re- 
ported to  the  hand-loom  commissioners,  that  Norwich 

'  Is  most  favourably  situated,  the  ground  being  on  a  bed  of 

'  gravel  over  a  substratum  of  chalk :  that  the  working 
people,  weavers  included,  have  a  fresh  and  healthy  com- 
idexion  ;  and  that  the  phy.iical  condition  of  the  weaver* 

'  IS  much  better  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  Spltalflelds. 
Epidemics,  however,  occasionally  prevail,  as  in  Bcthnal 

i  Green ;  hut  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  so  continually, 
owing  to  the  better  air  and  house-vcntilatlon  usual  in 

I  Norwich.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  dyspepsia,  con- 
sumption, female  diseases,  and  those  belonging  to  chil- 
dren, which  last  arc  attended  with  a  large  mortality. 
(Handloom  Weavers'  Kip.,  \\.i'lf>.)  On  Sunday,  the worx- 

I  people,  especially  the  women,  are  well  dressed;  in  general 

'  they  attend  divine  service,  and  drunkenness  prevails  less 
than  in  most  large  towns.  Frugality,  however,  is  said  to 
bo  little  practised  ;  few  save  any  thing  when  they  have 

\  the  means ;  and  when  work  is  scarce,  they  are  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  industry  and  morals  of  the  iienpic 
have  suffered  materially  from  their  frequent  strikes  and 
riots  ;  from  tlic  disunion  among  the  inaster-niaunrac- 
lurers ;  the  party  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes, 
and  the  electioneering  abuses,  for  which  Norwich  i* 
pre-eminent.    (Unrulluom  W.  Rep.,  ii.  332— 33C.) 

Ucsides  Its  worsted  and  silk  manufactures,  Norwich 
has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  snufr-milla,  vinegar-works, 
malt-houses,  breweries,  oil,  mustard,  and  corn. mills  ;  but 
they  are  not  on  an  exteiisli  e  scale.     The  excise  duty 

{  collected  In  this  district  amounted,  in  IKin,  to  IH,1,1U3/. 

'  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  In  the  exportation  of  Its 
manufactures,  chleHy  to  I/mdon  and  other  English 
|)orti,  but  partly  also  abroad,  in  exchange  for  corn, 
cool,  and  various  other  articles  of  consumption.  The 
town  has,  since  1X33,  had  the  iiniHirtant  ailvantage  of 
Ix'lng  acressilile  to  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  water,  by 
means  of  the  canals  connected  w  l(h  the  I.nwestolf  navi- 
gation (tee  l.KWliSToFr)  s  and  Its  trade  will  also,  no 
doubt,  lie  materiallv  promuted  by  the  Kustern  Counties' 
Hallway.  A  braneli  liank  of  the  Hank  of  KngUnd  Is  cs- 
tahlisheil  here,  and  thereisa  jolnt-stiH'k  bank,  called  the 
I'.ast  of  Knglanil  Hanking  Company,  iiesldes  2  private 
banks  anil  a  savings' bank.  Tlie  Norwich  Union  Insu- 
rance Compaiiv  Is  an  establisliint  nt  of  great  Importaiiee  ) 
but  which  has  ln'cn  shown  by  a  late  Investigation  to  have 
been  grossly  mismanaged. 

Nor  vicli,  which  claims  to  bo  a  lior.  by  prescription, 
and  re  elveil  Its  principal  charier  ronslitiiting  11  a  sepa- 
rate eo.  In  1IU.I,  was  governed  Ix-lure  the  Mun.  Heforni 
All  liy  n  mayor,  21  aldermen,  and  )'i0  common  council- 
men  ;  hut  bv  the  proiislons  of  that  act  it  is  divided  into 
R  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  with  l.'>  other  aldermen,  and 
41*  councillors.  The  hor.  has  also  a  cominlsihin  of  tliu 
pp.ne  under  a  recordei,  and  a  slierifTs  court  for  tlie  re- 
covery of  debts  to  any  amount :  the  assises  and  uuarli'r 
sessions  lor  the  en.  are  also  held  here.  Norwich  lias  ro- 
liiriied  2  ineins.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  2'Mh  Kdwaril  I.. 
the  right  of  ele<-tion,  down  to  the  Hehiriii  Art,  Ih-Iiir 
vested  In  the  freemen  and  freeholders  not  receiving 
alms.  The  eliTtoral  limits  were  left  nntouchiMl  liy  the 
Honn.lary  Act,  except  that  the  eaille  prii'lnci  was  In- 
cluded. Keglsteriil  elrclori,  in  IK.'*<i.4n,4,:i:i4.  Norwii  li 
Is  likewise  a  polling. place  and  |iriurlp.il  elecllnii  lonn 
(or  the  K.  div.  of  Noriolk.  Markets  on  Wednesdav  and 
.Saturday,  hut  ihlefly  on  the  latter,  lor  corn  and  cattle  ; 
V,  r  .1 
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large  home  and  8heen  fairs,  day  before  Good  Friday, 
Easter- Monday,  and  Whit- Monday. 

Norwich  U  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  decay  of 
an  old  Roman  town,  now  known  as  Castor  St.  Edmund's, 
probably  the  Vmta  Icmorum  of  antiquity.  A  royal 
fortress  was  erected  here  by  the  Kast-Angles  In  the  Uth 
century,  and  a  town  was  gradually  formed  round  It, 
which,  even  before  the  Norni.an  ('onqucst,  was  so  Im- 
portant as  to  have  a  mint  and  2.'i  par.  churches,  with 
1,320  burgesses.  William  the  (.'onqucror  bestowed  the 
castle  on  Roger  Blgod,  one  of  hit  Norman  followers,  who 
probably  erected  the  present  keep.  It  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  till  the  reign  of  King  John, 
when  it  was  seized  by  the  king,  and  finally  surrendered 
to  the  crown  in  \'23i.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  colony 
of  Flemings  came  over,  who  were  joined  by  a  still  greater 
number  of  immigrants  in  I;i36.  from  which  time  Norwich 
became  an  Important  scat  of  manufactures.  In  14(13, 
Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  from  the  co.,  and  made  it  a 
CO.  of  Itself  with  peculiar  privileges.  Its  prosperity, 
however,  owing  to  plague,  scarcity,  and  frequent  fires, 
hud  begim  to  decline,  when.  In  l.ViB,  a  fresh  Immigration 
took  place  of  4,(>0()  Flemings,  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  DuVe  of  Alva.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  Norwich  declared  for  the  parll.iment,  and 
was  occupied  by  Its  forces  till  Cromwell  l)ecame  pro- 
tector. It  Is  remarkable  In  ecclesiastical  history  for  Its 
numerous  convents  and  other  religious  establishments, 
the  funds  of  which  have  in  most  cases  been  converted  to 
charitable  uses,  and  placed  in  the  trust  of  th(>  corporation. 
Among  other  distinguished  persons.  Norwich  has  given 
birth  to  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  Kliialieth  ;  John  Cosin,  bishoi)  of  Durham  ; 
Dr.  Kaye,  one  of  the  founders  of  (ionville-and-Caius 
College.  Cambridge ;  Dr.  .Samuel  Clarke,  the  author  of 
the  famous  work  on  the  Attributes ;  and  Ueloe,  the  tran- 
ilatnr  of  Ilcrodotut,    (Pari.  Papers  i   Cumm.  HcporU, 

NORWOOD,  a  pnpulnns  village  of  F.ngland.  hunds. 
Brixton  and  Wallington,  co.  Surrey,  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  a  steep  range  of  hills,  fi\  ni.  .n.  I.ondcm.  I'op.  esti. 
mated  at  about  ri,()n(l.  It  is  very  irregularly  laid  out, 
chiefly  on  a  wide  and  elevated  common,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  metropolis  northward,  and  of  the 
plains  of  Surrey  southward.  The  neighbourhood  li 
studded  with  villas,  helnnglng  partly  to  merchants  and 
others  engaged  in  Imslnefts  in  the  city, and  partly  to  persons 
retired  from  active  pursuits.  Of  late  years,  Norwooil  has 
licenmuch  frequented  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
a  mineral  opriiig  at  a  place  calleil  llfau-lku,  or  lleiilah  ; 
where  large  gardens,  laid  out  with  terr<u;es,  plantations, 
*c.,  have  lieen  opened  to  the  public  for  fHcs,  picnic  par- 
lies, Ike.  On  the  N.  acclivity  of  the  hill  is  a  handsome 
church,  o|>ened  in  IH-i.'i  (»ul)<irdinate  to  I.ninbelh),  with 
a  Cuiinlhian  (xirtico  and  steeple.  There  are,  aUo,  places 
of  worthip  for  Wetleran  Melhodiits  and  liule|H'ndents, 
with  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  school  of  industry, 
pstabllshed  here  in  iNl'i,  furnishei  Instriicllnn  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  needle-work,  to  nearly  3(KI  girls.  Here 
also  Is  a  large  national  schoid  for  chililrcn  of  lM>ih 
texei,  and  a  Lancastrian  school,  attended  by  alHitit  VIHI 
iHiys.  Hut  the  principal  ornament  of  NorwoiHl  is  the 
ciuth-Metropiilitan  <  emetery.  lately  opened.  It  com- 
prises alxiut  411  acres,  has  'i  tine  chH|H'ls.  i>  iH-autifully  laid 
out,  and  cost  In  all  from  70,ii<i)if.  to  7.'i.(NMl/. 

NOrt).  a  rlly  of  Sicily,  intend.  Syracuse,  cap.  distr., 
<in  a  hill  near  the  Nolo,  and  Dim.  .s.W.  Syracuse.  I'op., 
in  IH3I,  II.IM'i.  II  stands  near  the  site  of  the  anct.'ht 
fiiflum,  now  railed  VecrhIo  Notn,  the  surviving  iiihabs. 
of  which  rcmonil  thither  after  the  (ii'striHtion  of  llieir 
cily  by  an  earthquake  In  l<iti.1.  Nolo  lias  large  squares 
and  regular  strei'H,  and  is  one  rrf  the  t)esl  liiilii,  niokl 
agreeable  4llli'«  of  the  Island.  Ilesides  many  liHiidsciiiie 
priiaie  residences,  H  has  various  eci  lesiasllial  bulhiings, 
a  c'luiu'lt-l  oiise.  lyreuin,  hospital,  Ac.  Some,  boo  ever, 
ul  Us  public  buildings.  I>elng  on  loo  mHgnllicent  and 
e«|H'nsive  a  scale  for  a  prcivimial  town,  are  unfliiished. 
'i  here  Is  In  this  <lly  an  exri  ileiil  private  niiiteuni, 
rsp<>clally  of  medals  and  coins,  and  alio  ol  antiquities, 
minerals.  Ac.  I'he  rums  of  an  an)plillhe»lre  and  eta 
g)miia>luni  are  the  prim  Itial  remains  ol  the  niiclenl  cily, 
which   •I(mhI  mIkiiiI   4  in    N  V\'.  the  iniHlern  town.     Ills 


,  l)Ul  Is  •urronndi'd  by  a  very  fertile  tract 
III  which  it  has  an  active  Iraiie. 


rather  unhc.illhy 

nl  rounlrv.  In  the  priMlur 

(  Smi/ik  t  Siiil)/.  p  177  ,  llMiiiin  Tour,  1^1x1—40. ;  (lito- 

Intii    l)nii>n,iri:i  riilla  Sinlni.  »r.) 

No  I  TIMtllAM,  a  cenlrni  rn.  nf  Fnglaiid,  In  Ihe 
haslti  of  Ihe  Trent,  having  N.  Ihe  cos.  ii(  \  nrk  and  l.in- 
roln,  K  Ihe  laller  not  Leicester,  and  W.  Ilorby.  II  Is 
uvalihafird.  Length,  N  to  S.,  ht)  m.  Area,  Wi.tiMl 
acres  ;  ol  wlilc  h  alMiiil  470,isili  are  arable,  nicailow,  and 
iwslure.  the  Tren'.  partly  Iratiries  and  pnrlly  IhiuiuIs 
the  CO.  on  ihe  V...  niid  II  Is  alio  traversed  liy  its  linporlant 
Irlhnlary.  Ihe  Idle.  Kureptlng  Ihe  vales  of  the  I  ri'iil 
anti  llelviilr,  Ihe  surface  Is  inoslly  hilly  anil  uneven  )  hut 
Ihe  hills  do  iHil  rl«e  to  any  roiKlilerahle  height.  The 
•oil  III  (lie  vain  Is  either  a  sandy  or  a  clayey  loam,  and  Is 
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very  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  U  principally  (ondy  and  gra* 
velfy.  The  climate  la  reckoned  peculiarly  dry  and  good. 
The  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  icene  of  the  exploits 
of  I(ol)ln  Hood  and  his  companions,  anciently  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  hdly  portion  of  this  co.  along  Iti 
W.  side  ;  but  It  has  long  since  been  diafnreited,  and  now 
contains  some  magnificent  seats  and  parks.  Agriculture, 
though  still  susceptible  of  material  improvement,  is,  on 
the  whole,  good.  The  vale  of  the  Trent  Is  famous  for  its 
crops  of  oats ;  but  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  cab- 
bages are  also  extensively  grown.  There  Is  a  considerable 
extent  of  grass  and  meadow  land ;  and  irrigation  has 
been  extensively  practised,  particularly  on  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Uuke  of  Portland.  The  breeding  of  heavy 
black  horses  is  pursued  to  some  extent.  Cattle,  prin- 
cipally of  the  short-liorned  variety.  Estates  of  all  sizes ; 
many  small.  Farms  generally  small,  and  mostly  held  .it 
will.  Averagt!  rent  of  land,  lUs.  Ilirf.  an  acre.  Coal  is 
abundant  In  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  Nottin^hamihir«  Is 
the  grand  seat  of  the  manuracture  of  bohbinct,  or  Not- 
tingham lace,  and  also  of  Ihe  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
silk  stockings.  It  is  divided  Into  6  wards,  I  llbertv,  and 
'iM  parishes.  It  returns  10  mems.  to  the  11.  of  L.,  viz. 
4  for  the  CO.,  and  2  eacli  for  the  liors.  of  Nottingham, 
Newark,  and  Kast  Retford,  which  are  its  principal  towns. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  in  IH3!l-4n,  7,3(i();  being 
a,74li  lor  the  N.,  and  3,«>i4  for  the  S.  division.  In  IKll, 
the  CO.  had  44,9.1(1  inhab.  houses,  47,111  families,  and 
22A,327  Inhab. ;  of  whom  110.457  were  males,  and  114,874 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
IH:W-.1!),  53,27:U.  Annual  value  of  real  property  In  IHI.'>, 
7M,ri2(i/.  Profits  of  trade  and  professions  iudo.,:il4,.'iOi/. 
NoTTlNniUM,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and  extensive 
manufacturing  town  of  Kngland,  and  co.  of  Itself,  lo<'ally 
situated  In  the  almvc  co.,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  hunif. 
Ilroxtow,  on  the  Leen,  about  }  m.  from  its  Juncti(m  with 
tlie  Trent,  crossini  here  by  an  old  bridge  of  19  arches, 
14  m.  K.  by  S.  Derby,  and  lOH  m.  N.N.W.  London. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Is  co-extenslve  with  the  co.  of 
the  town,  anil  comprises  three  pars.,  2,010  acres.  Pop., 
in  IH2I,  40,41.1;  do.,  in  IXll,  5(),(M(I ;  and  estimated  in 
1841  to  exceed  (iO,000,  The  town  stands  partly  at  tlie 
bottom  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  red  sandstone 
rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  modern 
building,  called  Ihe  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a  castle 
built  by  the  son  of  William  Inu  Conqueror,  and  de- 
molLihcd  Dy  order  of  ('harles  II.  The  streets,  many  of 
which  rise  above  each  other  in  successive  terraces,  are 
very  narrow,  and  irregularly  laid  out :  two  long  tho- 
roughfares run  nearly  parallel  N.  and  S.,  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  other  stri><>ts  ;  and  considerable  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  N.  part  nf  the 
town.  All  Ihe  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas  ;  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  two  coin- 
paiiies, and  Ihe  police  is  loleriihly  cRectlve.    The  markii. 

{ilace,  which  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  handsome 
Hilldings,  has,  at  its  K.  end,  Ihe  new  exchange,  a 
quadrangular  building  of  four  stories,  erecleil  at  the  b<'- 

f [inning  of  last  century,  and  much  Improved  williin  the 
ust  few  years :  tlie  lower  part  comprises  shops,  butcher*' 
stalls,  Ac,  the  iip|ier  stories  iMiliig  used  fur  assenililli'ii 
and  public  business.    The  county  hall,  on  tlie  high  pavc- 
ineiit,  near  Si.  Mary's  church,  Isaiiotlicr  very  cnnspicti(iii« 
edifice,  comprising  two  law  courts,  a  gr»n<l-Jury  nnnii, 
and  oilier  aparlnients,  fur  the  business  of  the  uini/ii. 
llcliind  It,  atitl  coitu<<cled  liy  a  long  covered  passage.  I« 
tlie  CO  prison,  biilil  on  tiie  edge  of  a  rock,  below  wliii  h, 
Hi  a  di'plh  of  70  It  ,  Is  Ihe  densely  crowdini  and  low  (|ii.ir- 
ter,  ealled  Ihe  Marsh.    "  The  liiiilding  has  been  iiltiri  ,1 
ami  enlarged  at  v,irliius  times,  but  Is  even  now  viiy  ill 
siiII'hI  liir  carrying  on  any  enicient  system  of  prison  il^- 
rlpllnc:  the  su|H'rvlsion  and  control  ol  Ihe  prisoiicra  i\ 
hence  no  easy  task  ;  and  tlie  entire  nianagenient  is  >ii<. 
erptllile  ol  great  InipriiveiiM'nt."     The  iHiroiigh  liniix  <! 
currecllnn,  i.r  "  SI.  John's  "  prison,  so  ralieil  frciin  m . 
copying  Ihe  she  of  an  old  inonaslery,  is   conveiiiiiiily 
slliialed  for  its  |Hirpose  ;  and  shortly  after  the  pasulni;  nl 
Ihe  liaiil   Acts  whs  re-ci)iistrucl<'d,  on  Ihe  prliHl|ilr>  i>r 
classiflcalioo      ll  comprises  two  sides  of  a  scpiari',  ei<  li 
three  sinrles  higli,     |Mtssesses  coiulderable  capalilliln., 
Old   is  In  an  elhcieni  slate,  liotli  as  res|H'i  Is  dl>ci|rliiir 
Hn<l   geiii-r,d    .niuiaginient        At   I.enton,    aboiil     l\    m 
lioin   Ihe   town,   la  a  small  g.tol,   iHlonglng  lo  lln'  IIm 
imnr  ol   I'l'veril  ;  but   "II  Is  small.  Iiisim  lire,  aiiil  I'li.illy 
uiiH(    fur    its   pinpnsc  :    indis-d.  Us   iibolllloii  wi'Ul  I   U 
a  piiliKc   lienefil.'      I  I'riuin  Imfii-ilmi'  Wii  Hifi  .  \i    n  - 
3'i.)      I  he  liiwii-hHll   is  a   large    liiiildliig,  thni'  ti'irni 
high,   of  uhlih   tlie  lower  |iarl  Is  used  as  a  iirldiH,  II, 
while  the  iip|H'r  npHrlments  are  used  for  cor|Kinil<   In 
sliiets,  nnd  other  piir|H»es.     The  other  piilillc  hiiliiliiu'. 
consist  of  a  small  Ihealre.  Utile  rrrquenird,  Ihri.milti- 
harrncks  In  Ihe  ('Kslli-park,  Ihe  hHil  harriic  k>.  Ilni,"- 
maiiry  ridinn  hmise.  no»  used  as  a  cIriMs,  and  lln-  at.ii»l 
stand,  oil   the   ra<e  ronr>e   N     of  tin'  liiwii  :  with  cislil 
ihiirches  anil  i  lia|  els,  iNsiiies  niiineroiis  placet  ul  • -r- 
shlp  for  dissenters. 
M.  Mary's  church,  standing  on  a  iNihl  eminence.  ITOii 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

abovR  the  level  of  th«  adjacent  meadowt,  ii  a  cruciform 
(trueture,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an  elegant 
aqiiarc  tower,  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepta.  A  few  years  ago  it  underwent  a  thorough 
repair,  on  a  plan  consistent  with  its  original  architec- 
ture, and  ii  now  the  handsomest  church  of  the  town : 
the  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  aimual  value  of  700/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Manvers.  St.  Peter's, 
near  the  market-place.  Is  a  building  of  mixed  architec- 
ture, partly  tjaxon  and  partly  Gothic,  with  tasteless 
modem  additions,  being  remarkable  chieHy  for  its  lofty 
■pire.  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  1678,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  edifice  pulled  down  during  the  parliamentary 
wars  OD  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  castle,  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  corners :  it  comprises  a  nave  with  2  lide- 
alsiea,  and  has  a  light  appearance  outside,  as  well  as  good 
Interior  accommodation.  St.  James's  Church,  on  Stan- 
dard Hill,  in  the  district  called  the  Park,  is  a  modern 
edifice  ill  the  perpendicular  style,  witli  a  low  embattled 
tower.  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  Grecian  architecture,  with 
a  Doric  portico,  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
of  !.',.'>00  persons.  It  was  formerly  subordinate  to  St. 
Mary's,  but  has  recently  been  made  an  independent 
district  parish  church.  Trinity  Church,  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  fitted  to  ac- 
commodate 1,400  persons,  is  now  nearly  completed. 
There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
including  a  Horn.  Catholic  chapel,  meeting-house  for 
th<!  Society  of  Friends,  and  Jews'  synagogue,  connected 
with  which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  are  above  30 
Sunday-schools,  attended  by  above  .'),000  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  Ulue-coat  School  furnishes  clothing  and 
Instruction  to  CO  boys  and  20  girls ;  a  national  school  had. 
In  IH34,  5/0;  and  3  Lancastrian  schools,  4S4  children: 
there  are  also  4  other  subscri|ition-schooIs,  and  5  in- 
fant-schools. The  free-grammar-school  was  founded 
in  l.'iH,  and  before  the  cloau  of  the  last  century  had 
fallen  into  disuse;  but  in  IK07  the  establishment  was 
ri'vived,  and  it  now  furnisht's  the  means  of  a  rcspect- 
atile  t'lassiial  education  to  between  .'M)  and  60  boys. 

The  other  charities  of  Nottingham  comprise,  I.  Plum. 
tree  hospitjU  (founded  in  the  reign  of  «ic''Drd  'I.,  and 
siihseijuenlly  enlarued,)  for  1.1  aued  wl.'.on .  '>esldes  out- 
pi'iisioners ;  '2.  Collins'  hospital,  will  h  ,'  unple 

accoinmiHlatiun  for  24  poor  mea  and  > 
iii'ud  and  allowance  of  coals  ;  and,  7  ; 
for  delayed  burgesses  or  their  widows ; 
ii'veral  other  charities  confer  essential  I 
iiillrin  and  aged  of  both  sexes.  On  Standard  Hill  is  the 
);i'iirral  hospital  or  liillrmary,  standing  in  a  spacious 
riii'loaurc,  and  comprising  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with 
large,  ulry  wards  for  patients,  about  I,;i(KI  of  whom  are 
rilU'Vi'il,  on  an  average,  every  year.  The  lunatic  asy- 
lum, o|H'ni-d  in  lH]i,  la  in  New  Sneinton,  and  has  goiHl 
.ici'iiinniodation  not  oiilv  for  pau|ier  but  other  patients. 
Nottingham  has  likewise  2  disjiensaries,  and  several 
olhir  lii'iievoleiit  iiifititutlons,  with  bible,  tract  sociedcs, 
\<'.  ;  and  there  are  few  towns  In  which  so  much  Is  ex- 
|>i  miIihI  ill  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  necessitous  of  the 
Horkiiig  cliuses.  The  three  parishes  of  Nottingham  are 
rornieil  Into  a  poor-law  union:  the  maintenance  of  the 
p.Kir,  In  IXI'.l,  eokl  |H,:iMi/. 

i'lie  chief  literary  establishment  of  the  town  is  the 
iiililic  library  and  news-room  in  the  Market-place,  which 
Im«  a  colleetloii  of  more  than  H,(MH)  volt.,  a  mu»eiim  of 
uiiii.'ralivy,  lecture.  riHiins,  &c.,  with  an  attached  literary 
kdi'ii't).  A  iiii'cliank'i' institute,  eitahlished  in  IH2I,  has 
a  I  iiiisiilerable  library,  with  apparatus,  \c.  NottiiiKhain, 
:iImi,  Imxiet  .t  weekly  iiewnpapers,  the  Journal,  Ite- 
iii»,  and  ;»lrrciity. 

Nodinghani  is  cili'br.ited  as  helng  the  great  centre  of 
(III  liiililini-iiet  and  lace  nianiil.utnre.  Iiesides  whli  h  It 
I  tijiiV',  ill  ciiiiiinoii  with  Derliy  and  Leicester,  a  large 
thiiri' of  the  hoilery-liiialneis  The  first  alteiiipt  at  the 
ni.iMiirai'tnre  of  liu'e  liy  machinery  ilales  as  early  as  IT'M  ; 
tint  though  thii  was  foUoweil  liy  many  siihse<|Ui'nl 
dttinipt*  to  uliorti'ii  the  tetliona  prncesi  of  making 
la'i'  oil  the  pillow,  it  was  not  till  IWHi  that   Mr.  Ilealli- 
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("It,  of  Tin  rtiMi,  dlscoviTiMl  the  correct  |  rincliile 
III  the  liobblii mi  Iraiiie,  and  olilaliiHl  a  iialent  for  lila 
liiM'iitli.ii.  Steam-power,  first  iiilrodiictMl  ill  l*<|li,  and 
iH'iiMiiliig  geiii'ral  l4i  \'<TiM,  gnve  a  great  atimiilua  to 
till'  Iradi'.  which  wa>  fiirthir  liicmuird  on  the  expiration 
III  lli'allii'oat'»  pnli'iil.  I'rici'i  tell  In  pniportiiiii  to  the 
liiiiiaiii'il  priHhiitloii ;  and  the  Nnlllngham  lace-lrame 
iiKiii  iM'iaiiie  the  orgmi  of  ui'iieral  miiiply,  rivalling  and 
milipliintliig.  ill  plain  iiela,  llii-  moat  Hnl>hi><l  productiona 
lit  Iraiiie  and  the  NrtherlaiiiU  :  so  iiiiich  so  that  large 
i|iiiiilllie«  were  aniOKKlrd  Into  II.Mie  very  countries  from 
wiih  Ii  Uie  wiw  lornicrly  •iniiggliil  Into  Ki'glaiid,  Hut  ttiD 
|(ri' It  iiliji'ii  of  the  uiaiiulaiiiirer  l<  not  an  much  to  iirmlure 
viT)  lliie,aiid,ciin>ei|iii'litly.lil|lh  prlcedhice,  for  whlrhllie 
ili'iii.iiiil  inii~t  nt  all  tliiira  Im'  very  liiiilted.  as  to  Improve 
till'  l.iliiii'  ami  lowir  the  cost  of  the  Inferior  i|ilulllii'a  Inr 
Hlihli  llir  deiiiiind  la  conipiiralivcly  e«l>  naive.  At  l<ri'- 
Mill  ilHlli  ihire  ale  >iip|Hi<ed  to  III' alio'it  l.'iill  Inilililii- 
mt  and  Wil'Ji  laie  tlilliiei  euiployid  in  the  lonn  and  Its 


immediate  vicinity:  the  wiwea  paid  to  the  individuolf 
engaged  in  the  trade  vary  from  li.  M.  to  f>s.  per  week 
for  children,  7i-  to  l.5(.  per  do.  for  young  people  and 
inferior  men,  I5s.  to30a>.  per  do.  for  power  and  hand- 
frame  men  on  plain  work ;  and  20*.  to  40i.  per  do.  for 
men  working  hand-frames,  weaving  patterns. 

The  health  of  the  power-machine  workmen  i>  laid  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  good  ;  the  factories  are  neither  hot  nor 
confined  i  and  the  workmen  have  only  to  superintend, 
not  work  the  machines.  Hand-machine  labour  is  much 
heavier  ;  but  as  it  is  the  custom  to  work  by  ihift,  each 
man  is  seldom  more  than  6  hours  a  day  at  the  frame. 
Hand-machines  used  to  be  let  out  at  a  weekly  rent  to 
the  workmen  by  capitalists ;  but  they  are  now  much 
reduced  in  numbers ;  and  nearly  all  those  that  now 
exist  are  the  property  of  those  who  work  them,  either  by 
their  own  hands,  or  by  the  aid  of  journeymen. 

Subordinate  to  its  other  departments,  the  town  had, 
in  1839,  3  cotton  mills,  2  worsted  mills,  and  3  silk  mills ; 
employing,  in  all,  nearly  000  hands.  Nottingham  haa 
likewise  very  extensive  establishments  for  making  bob. 
bin-net  and  stocking-frame  machinery,  large  bleaching- 
works,  jnaithouses,  and  breweries :  the  Nottingham  ale 
has  obtained  consideralile  celebrity.  There  are  2  banking 
companies,  and  3  private  banks.  The  Nottingham  Canal 
connects  the  town  northward  with  the  Codnor  iron  and 
coal  district,  and  southward  with  the  Trent,  and  the 
great  canal  system  of  the  N.  midland  counties.  It  hag 
also  very  extensive  railway  communication,  by  means  of 
the  Midland  Counties'  Itallway  (opened  in  June,  IH40), 
which  is  united  southward  with  tlie  Birmingham  line  at 
Itugby,  and  with  the  North  Midland  Railway,  at  Derby. 
It  is  61i  m.  long,  and  cost  about  1,300,000/. 

Nottingham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but 
received  charters  from  Henry  IL,  and  many  subsequent 
monarchs,  Henry  VI.  having  granted  to  it  tlie  additiona 
privilege  of  being  a  co.  of  itself.  It  is  divided,  under 
the  Municipal  Ueform  Act,  into  7  wards ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  13  otiier  aldermen,  and  42  council. 
Ion  :  it  lias  likewise  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under  a 
recorder.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1839,  13,718/.,  ex- 
clusive of  2,440/.  accruing  from  the  s.ilc  of  property.  A 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40<.  is  held 
monthly  ;  the  assizes,  both  for  the  bor.  and  co.,  arc  held 
in  spring  and  summer ;  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  S. 
div.  of  the  CO.,  in  Jan.,  Aiiril,  June,  and  Oct.  Nntling. 
ham  has  sent  2  mcms.  to  tlic  H.  of  C,  since  the  12th  Kd. 
ward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  I  he  Kcform  Act 
being  in  the  freemen,  (by  birth,  upprcntlceship,  and  piir- 
chase, )  and  in  freeholders  to  the  amount  of  40.1.  Tins 
elw'toral  limits  were  not  altered  by  the  Ruundary  Act. 
Keg.  electors,  in  IH.1U-40,  .\43n.  Nottingham  is  also  a 
polling-place  for  the  N.W.  dIv.  of  the  eo.  Markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but  principally  on  the  latter. 
Large  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  &c.,  March  7th,  8th,  and 
Uth  ;  Oct.  '.2d,  3ii,  and  4th  ;  3  other  smaller  fairs. 

The  origin  of  Nottingham  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  it  was  of  sufficient 
Importanie  to  give  its  name  to  the  co.  The  castle  was 
built  by  William  I'everlli,  the  natural  son  of  William  tho 
Conqueror,  Kdward  III.  held  several  parliaments  here, 
in  one  of  which  were  enacted  the  laws  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Flemish  manufactures.  Nottingham 
was  the  chief  iilao!  of  reiideivoui  for  the  trnopi  of  Kd- 
ward IV.  and  Itii'hard  III.  during  tho  wars  of  the  Hoses  : 
and  it  was  here,  In  1612,  that  (liarles  I.  formally  raised 
his  standard  against  the  parliament.  The  Inhaht.,  how- 
ever, being  attached  to  the  republican  cause,  the  king  was 
soon  compelled  to  aliandon  (he  town  and  castle  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  Nottingham  has  iH'en  the  scene  In  more 
recent  times  of  disturbances  among  the  working  classes. 
In  INIl,  when  considerable  distress  iirevalled  among  tho 
weavers  In  consequence  of  our  exclusion  ft-om  the  con. 
tinental  markets,  combinations  were  formed  among  the 
workmen  for  the  pur|Hisi'a  of  breaking  the  frames,  which 

j  they  erroneously  supposed  had  thrown  them  nut  of  em- 
ployment I  and  to  such  an  extent  did  thev  proceed,  as  to 

I  call  for  the  most  vlgc^rous  interference  or  the  legislature. 

\  Disturbances  of  a  minor  nature  have  occurred  several 
times  since  that  perlml ;  hut  the  only  serloui  rhit  of  late 

!  ycart  took  nliice  on  the  Nth  Oct.  IX'II,  during  the  a)ilta- 

,  ttoii  priH-eiling  the  pausing  of  the  Heform  Act,  when  the 
riiiters  burnt  down  the  castle.  (Pnil.  Pn/ifii  ;  Viivulc 
It{fi>rmnliim.) 

NOV  AHA  (an.  yiii'rtiifi),  a  city  of  the  Sardinian  con- 
tinental  dom.,  cap.  iU>i»ion.  prov.  and  mand.  of  Its  own 
name,  on  an  iinlnetiie  iM'twciii  the  Gogiia  and  Tcril.ip- 
Ilia,  V.'ni.  N.I'..  Turin. and  '/7  in.  W.  by  S.  Milan.  Pop., 
In  KHd'X.  garr,),  IS.'iVI.  It  la  aiirroiitiili'd  liv  uimpartt 
and  dlti'hei,  and  dcfeiidi'd  by  a  "Oatle.  Tnniigh  the 
atriiit  are  nioatly  narrow.  It  la,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
will  iiiilll,  anil  has  in.iny  handaome  reihleiues.  The  ca- 
thitlral.  the  Doniliiir.iii  clmrcli,  and  'hut  of  St.  Ganden. 
rio,  and  the  large  Imrrai'ka,  are  the  principal  nnlillc 
eilllWea.     Noviira  has  niimeioiis  cnnvelita,  several  lioa. 

Iillala  anil  colligeK.  a  theatre,  and  a  Kovcniin.  In. in  hank. 
I  Is  u  bithup  ■  ice ;  and  ha.a  uianufucturrs  of  tllk  and 
*  K  f  1 
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Knon  fabrlci,  leather,  &c.,  and  2  large  annual  fairs. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  dep.  Agogna.  (Diet. 
Gdog.) 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  one  of  the  British  colonies  of  N. 
America,  consisting  of  an  oblong-shaped  peninsula,  be- 
tween lat.  430  and  *rfl  N.,  and  long.  61°  and  67°  W. ; 
connected  with  New  Brunswick  by  a  low  sandv  isthmus, 
only  14  m.  across,  and  separated  from  Cape  breton  by 
the  narrow  strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canscaw.  It  is  almut 
3()0  m.  in  length,  and  of  very  various  breadth.  Area, 
according  to  Ilalibiirton,  15,&20  sq.m.,  about  I -5th  part 
of  which  consists  of  lalies,  rivers,  and  salt-water  inlets. 
I'op.,  in  IH3S,  15.'),0UO.  The  coast-line  is  extremely  irre- 
gular, forming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Capes  George 
and  Canscaw  are  the  chief^  promontories  on  the  N.K. 
side,  and  at  the  S.  extremity  is  Cape  Sable.  The  basin 
of  Minas  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  N.W.  side  of  tlie  penin- 
sula, forming  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  St.  Mary's  and  Ar- 
gvle  Days  are  on  its  S.W.  side;  Pictou,  Antigonishe.and 
c'licdebucto  Bays  form  the  chief  irregularities  on  the  N. 
roast ;  and  the  K.  coast,  from  Cape  Canscaw  to  Cajie 
Sable,  is  indented  with  almost  Innumerable  small  bays, 
harbours,  and  rivers.  Uocks  and  islands  fringe  its 
shores,  and  the  aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  Deep  water  is  found,  almost 
witliout  exception,  close  to  the  rocks  and  islands  ;  and 
the  peninsula  presents  towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy  bold 
and  almost  precipitous  cliB°s.  The  interior  is  inter- 
sected in  almost  every  direction  l)y  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes;  but.  with  the  exception  of  Annapolis  Illvcr  and 
Lake  Uosslgnol,  connected  with  the  sen  by  the  river 
Mersey,  most  of  them  are  of  very  inferior  size.  The  pe- 
ninsula has  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  moun- 
tains ;  Its  highest  point.  Mount  ArduTse,  between  Windsor 
and  H-aifux,  not  rising  more  than  70U  ft.  above  the  sea. 
A  prt'tty  high  ridge  of  hills  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
f'f  Fundy. 

As  res|H'cts  geological  constitution,  "the  greater  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  mav  be  described  as  a  low  range  running 
from  S.W.  to  N.fc.,  resting  on  solid  rocks  of  gr.inite, 
trap,  and  slate  alternately.    Towards  the  E.  end  of  the 

Iicninsula  are  beds  of  sandstone,  graywackc,  gypsum, 
imestone,  porphyry,  and  many  other  kinds  of  rock ;  and 
on  these  strata  tliere  is  usually  a  rich  deep  soil.  The 
barren  tnicts  are  chieRy  of  sand  or  cl.iy;  and  in  these 
p.irts,  es|HH'ialiy  about  Pictoii,  are  the  great  conl-flelds of 
llie  peninsula.  Iron  is  abundantly  interspcrstHl  among 
the  c0.1l  strata  :  and  diiferent  varieties  of  lead  and  copper 
ore  are  met  with,  though  in  smaller  quantities.  Near 
I'Ictou  are  several  brine  springs,  one  of  which  is  satu- 
ratiHl  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  HS  of  water." 
{.Hepurt  on  Brit.  N.  America,  App.  B.,  p.  140.) 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  respect  to  tempera- 
ture, ta-ais  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  I/>wer 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  great  and  sudden  va- 
riaticMis,  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  observed  at  Hali- 
fax by  Captain  Moorsom  was  95^  Kah.,  and  the  extreme 
of  cold  W^.  The  dilTerence  of  tem|ierature  within  24 
hours  often  exceeds  f**-',  and  a  dilTerence  of  (ij"  has  been 
known  to  occur  within  the  s.mie  |)eriod.  These  changes, 
however,  are  seldom  so  frequent  or  extreme  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  in  those  parts  of  the  prov.  \nt  immediately  on 
the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness 
ol'  tem|>eratiire,  the  maritime  situ.itlon  of  Nova  Scotia 
trnils  to  abriduo  the  duration  of  the  frost.  The  severe 
wiulher  usually  sets  In  about  the-  middle  of  l>ecemlM>r, 
nnil  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  frost  to  break  up  nt  the 
end  of  January.  The  qiiiinllly  of  snow  not  only  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  is  aiKo  very  imequally  dla- 
trU'uted  throughoiu  the  prov.  The  snow-storms  are 
very  heavy,  sonu'  having  Ijeen  known  to  continue  for  WJ 
or  70  hours  without  interniisslcui.  ( .Vmirjom,  p.  Ili'l.) 
The  seviTity  of  winter  ends  late  in  March,  when  chill, 
danip,  inst  and  north-eut  Kinds  snrceed,  cause<l  by  the 
lireakliig-nii  and  iiassage  a'ong  the  niatt  of  vast  fields  of 
lie  Iriini  tnu  Uulpli  of  St.  I.awrcnco.  Hence  the  mo«t 
dls.igre4'able  seusun  in  this  country  Is  fVom  the  vernal 
e(|uinox  to  the  end  of  April.  Siirnig  niipniachei  tardily 
inid  Irregularly,  the  close  of  jMay  often  arriving  liefore 
the  tit'lds  are  ftdly  clothed  with  verdure.  A  very  warm 
summer  iicruples  Smnnths,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
June.  Miiy  and  June  are  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
f'>gs,  eapi'i'ially  ini  the  eautern  eiuisl,  while  July  and 
.\nKutt  are  usually  remarkable  for  a  rontlnuanre  or  calm 
serene  weathfr.  Auluinit.  the  !ni>iit  beautirul  season  of 
the  year,  may  vie  with  tlwit  of  any  country.  Se|ili'ml}<'r 
and  Oi'iolM'r  are  very  •Iniilur  to  Ihi'  same  months  In  Kng- 
land  I  but  in  NovendNT,  and  even  DeeemlNr,  there  are 
dats  which,  for  iN'anty,  warmth,  ami  mlldneis.  are  r<|nal 
to  the  loveliest  niornlnus  of  an  Knglith  Mny.  (  Miiottiim, 
p  Hi"  )  Westerly  ami  N.W.  winds  an-  most  prevalent  ; 
lh<  linn  iK'ar  to  the  wet  days  a  pro|i<irtlon  of  N  to  ti.  The 
exiri'nie  variations  ol  tenijieralure  ronnnon  in  this  riain- 
try  haveu'it  that  Injurious  influenic  on  health  wlilrh  one 
might  lulurallv  ex|ie<t.  llhiuni.Uli'  and  inflammatory 
louiplalnts  are  far  more  prevalent  than  any  other  ,  and  a 


considerable  annual  mortality  occurs  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Intermittent  fevers,  however,  so  common 
In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  here  wholly  un- 
known ;  typhus  occurs  only  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  have  never  been  felt.  Nova 
Scotia,  therefore,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  termed  a  healthy 
country.  Its  inhabitants  often  live  to  extreme  age  ;  many 
attain  ninety  and  even  a  hundred  years,  (ilurray't  Brit. 
America,  W.  119.) 

As  respects  agriculture,  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated  to 
comprise  somewhat  more  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
available  for  tillage ;  the  proportion  of  land  under  cid- 
tivation  at  present  being  to  the  wilderness  as  I  to  '.iO. 
The  first  large  public  grants  of  land  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  1760 ;  and  In  less  than  13  years  from  that 
time,  nearly  8,000,000  acres  (including  the  whole  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  then  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia) 
were  granted  in  lots,  ranging  from  20,000  to  150,000  acres, 
to  individuals  or  companies  in  England.  These  grants 
contained  conditions  of  improvement ;  but  the  grantees, 
after  having  incurred  some  expense  in  trying  to  settle 
their  extensive  properties,  atwndoned  the  land  to  its 
few  inhabs.,  or  suflfered  It  to  remain  absolutely  waste. 
Efforts  made  to  escheat  these  lands  to  the  crown  were 
repeatedly  baffled  by  the  influence  of  the  absentee  pro- 
prietors ;  and  thus  the  province  was  effectually  closed 
against  immigration,  either  from  England  or  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  Large  grants  of  escheated  land  were, 
however,  made  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war 
to  refugee  royalists  ;  but  these  were  seldom  occupied, 
and  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  opposing 
serious  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  around 
them.  Licensed  occupiers,  however,  and  s<iuatter8, 
have  improved  some  portions  of  these  tracts ;  and  to 
them  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  in  populathm 
and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  ascritiable.  The 
system  of  selling  In  lots  not  exceciding  I, INK)  acres  was 
Introduced  in  18'27 ;  and  the  average  price  of  unim- 
proved land,  in  IHS!),  amounted  to  2s.  'id.  an  acre,  'i'lie 
largest  portion  of  it,  however,  has  l)ccn  ttcquiriHi,  not  by 
actual  or  intending  settlers,  hut  by  speculators,  who, 
temptiHl  by  the  low  price,  have  purchased,  <hi  account 
of  the  timber,  or  with  a  view  to  prolit  from  a  future  sab". 
Indeed,  out  of  5,750,000  acres  that  have  been  granted  in 
Nova  Scotia,  only  about  400,000  are  under  cultivation. 
(Heport  on  Britith  N.  America,  App.  B.,  pp.  \'2, 13.  and 
l!29.) 

The  total  quantity  of  land  still  ungrantcd  in  Nov.i 
Scotia  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  Im:in,  nt  .-iliont 
■i,.'iOO.IK)U  acres  ;  but  of  these  not  above  l-Nth  part  Is  lit 
for  tillage.  The  country,  as  resjiet'ts  the  quality  of 
land  and  the  state  of  agriculture,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections.  The  E.  division,  formed  by  a 
line  tVom  the  mouth  of  the  river  I'hilii)  to  tliat  of  the 
St.  Mary,  presents  a  strong  upland  soil,  well  Hilaiitiil 
for  grain,  and  varied  with  strips  of  rich  intervale  laml 
along  the  sides  of  its  rivers.  'I'he  upland  consists  priii- 
einally  of  a  strong  loamy  clay,  intermixed  more  or  lets 
with  s.ind  and  gravel,  the  soil  of  the  intervale  being  u 
rich,  sandy,  aUnvlal  lo.im.  The  lands  about  I'ictou 
are  very  rich  and  productive,  7  successive  crops  of  wheat 
being  frequently  raised  without  the  use  of  manure. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  only  imiierfectly  understooil. 
and  noproptT  use  Is  made  of  the  resources  of  the  Koil. 
In  the  .S.  district  the  land  is  .ilinost  wholly  upland,  vtitli 
very  little  intervale  or  marsh  :  the  soil  Is  extreincly 
r<H-ky,  varying  from  a  strong  loam  to  a  light  saml. 
(ioou  returns  of  wheat  and  the  coarser  grains  are 
obtained  In  some  nlaies  ;  but  the  slate  of  the  firniii 
genernlly  exhibits  Ine  very  reverse  of  Intelligeiue.  The 
unskliriil  use  of  manure,  the  indlscriininale  eniployineiit 
of  sea-weed,  and,  in  many  Instances,  the  total  negleei  ol 
any  manure  whatever,  have  retained  those  lands  In  a 
piHir  and  backward  slate  which  U'lter  nianagenieiil 
would  have  rendered  coinnaratively  productive.  (  Mmn- 
Ktrn.  p.  IN3.)  The  N.W  division  comprises  upland. 
Intervale,  and  ninrsh  land  ;  the  first  two  iMlng  iioor,  nfi<l 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  linproveininl.  I'he  iiiai>li 
land  Is  of  two  kinds,  ^ one,  called  s.ill-marsh,  beint,' 
little  more  than  a  flat  surface  of  s|Hingy  soil,  overllnuiil 
at  spring-tides,  and  covxred  with  a  long  rank  gr,>s>. 
•onietlnu'S  converted  Into  hay ;  the  other,  called  liie 
dyke-marsh,  owes  lis  formation  to  the  ini|H'luoklly  if 
the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  brings  along  hiIIi 
It  flue  ioaniy  particles,  which  It  leavei"  U'ldnd  as  it  n - 
ce<les,  and  iFius,  in  course  of  lime  a  sniTesiion  of  i.iyi  11 
rni<es  the  siirroce  to  the  level  of  sorhiK-lldes,  when  an 
einliankmeiit  or  dyke,  called  an  nlKnliau,  is  formed  i<i 
nrevi'iit  any  farther  overftuw.  A  newly-eneiiMetl  itiiir>li 
Is  usually  left  uiitoiichi-<l  for  the  first  three  or  lonr  yinn, : 
In  the  third  year  It  Is  III  to  riK'eive  the  plough,  ami  l< 
then  sown  with  wheat,  the  Hrst  crop  averaging  alioni  w 
hiKhi'ls  an  acre;  »nil  on  long  cnlllvaled  iiiamheii  ili" 
relurns  avi<rnge  alHiiit  40  bnsbels  of  wheal  ami  '.>|  Icm 
an  acre  ol  hay.  The  crops  u«ually  lulilvniiKl  are  wlie.n, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  smaller  fpianltlles  of  i<eai«,  Imi  I,- 
wheat,  und  rye.    I'ul.ituci  arc  universally  lultlv.Ucil,  aiui 
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form  the  staple  article  of  food  throughout  the  province. 
Crop*  of  beans  or  cabbage  are  rarely  seen,  and  horti- 
culture meets  with  very  little  attention. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  medium  farm  land  is 
estimated  at  25  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  oats,  200  of  pota- 
toes, and  3  tons  of  hay ;  but  all  calculations  of  this  nature 
are  very  vague,  and  little  to  be  depended  on.  Good 
dairy-farms  are  found  in  the  N.W.  division.  Hired 
labour  is  difflcult  to  procure,  and  too  expensive  to  allow 
of  its  adoption,  except  hy  the  more  wealthy.  Labourers 
(wlio  do  not  exist  here  as  a  separate  class,  but  comprise 
tlic  more  indigent  of  the  new  settlers)  are  usually  hired 
during  the  6  months  of  summer,  for  which  they  receive 
from  15/.  to  IHj.,  with  board  and  lodging;  but  a  part  of 
the  payment  is  made  in  produce.  (For  further  inform- 
Htioii,  see  Moorsom's  woric,  pp.  176 — 222.,  from  which 
the  above  remarks  are  mostly  derived.) 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  with  good  timber  : 
pine  and  birch,  oak,  l)e«ch,  ash,  and  maple,  are  the  most 
common  trees ;  and  many  of  the  inliai>,  have  for  years 
lieeii  supported  by  the  timlicr-trado.  The  exports  of 
timber  in  IH37  were  valued  at  143,736/.  The  principal 
wild  animals  of  tlic  province  are  the  moose-deer,  car- 
rilHio,  Itear,  loup-cervier,  fox,  martin,  otter,  mink,  and 
squirrel.  Hunting  and  trapping  were  once  extensively 
piirsui^d ;  hut  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  liecome 
settled,  the  number  of  animals  has  gradually  but  ra- 
(lidly  decreas)!d,  so  that  the  exports  of  furs  in  1837  were 
nut  ettiinuted  at  more  than  4,33W.  Tlie  rivers  aliound 
witli  many  varieties  of  freshwater  Ifsh  ;  l>esides  which, 
caii,  lierri'ngs,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  other  kiiuls  of  sea- 
fl«h,  are  found  ill  the  ileep  bays  of  the  coast.  Chcda- 
bucto  liay  and  Annii|Hilis  Uasin  are  the  principal  stations 
for  the  herring  and  mackerel  tishery  ;  but  the  inliab. 
share,  also,  in  the  whale,  seal,  and  cod  Hshcries ;  and  this 
l)raiicli  of  lndu.>try  has  for  some  years  been  on  the  in- 
creiise.  Thi'  llsh  of  all  sorts  (chiudy  cod)  exported  in 
Kt7  uas  valued  at  IHI,U*KI/. ;  b<!sidet  which,  the  exports 
of  train-oil  were  estimated  at  2(t,'2S0/.  The  tisheries  are 
said  to  employ  alKiut  a  third  part  of  the  Inliab.  ;  but  this 
is,  no  doubt,  an  cxaggerattHi  statement.  Another  iin- 
piirtaut  branch  of  einployinent  In  Nova  Scotia  is  mining. 
Coal  and  Iron  are  abundant,  and  are  pretty  extensively 
wroiiglit  by  the  (ieneral  Mining  Astociatlon,  to  which  all 
tlie  iHinet  liavi!  Iieen  let.  The  total  value  of  the  coal  pro. 
limed  ill  Nova  Scotia  and  C  Uretun  amounted  in  Wi'J 
to  «,(HKI/. 

(iyptiim,  which  Hlxninds  in  the  W,  districts,  is  highly 
prized  in  the  Hulled  States  as  manure,  and  the  quantity 
ciHM'ted  thither  from  Nova  Scotia  iu  Ih:I7  amounted  to 
ii.yi'i  tiimi.  valued  at  li,73iU.  A  stime  is  found  in  many 
|i;irt8  of  the  pruv.  extremely  well  adapted  for  grhul- 
tliiiii's,  whU'li  are  celebrated  all  over  America  under  the 
iiplMllatlon  of  "  Nova  .Scot  la  blue  grits  :  "  the  exports  to 
till'  I'nlted  Stall's  were  valued,  iu  1W17,  at  I2,(W.W.  The 
iiiMnurcU'tiires  are  quite  unliiiport.'Uit :  the  weaving  of 
('iiarse  woollen  cloths,  called  /Kimft/iun,  is  pretty  general 
tliniughout  the  colon)  ;  and  carding-nilllt  are  estHjilished 
111  siiiiii'  parts.  CariielK,  also. are  woviin  In  small  quantities, 
anil  ropes  are  niaile  of  hemp  imported  from  N .  Kunipe. 
(Iri>t  and  saw-nillls  are  very  luiineroiis  ;  besides  which, 
tliirc  are  .several  breweries  anil  tan-yards.  The  position 
111  Nina  Scotia,  on  the  extrenu-  W.  side  of  N.  America, 
|ilti'«  It  great  commercial  advantages)  and  its  trade, 
iNlii'i'lally  with  the  U.  States,  has  Ih'cu  f.ir  some  years 
hli'.iilily  on  the  Increase.  The  exports,  chielly  to  Canada, 
till'  II  Slates,  and  (ireat  Krltalo.  consist  of  nth  and  llsli- 
iiil.  tiiiilxT,  coals,  Jtc.  1  the  whole  iH'liig  valued,  iu  1n37, 
III  tVx.liM/.  'I'lie  imports  during  the  tunie  year  eoni- 
lniMil  eiirii  and  Hour,  llritisli  manufactures,  colonial 
l<nii|iu'i',  Ac,  and  were  lalned  at  7'.Hl,7(i''>/.  The  trade 
|>riiiri|ially  centres  In  llalliax,  which  «ir.  Subjoined  is 
iiii 

Ai  1  .It  NT  of  the  .Ships  nii'l  their  Tonnage  that  entered 
and  left  tliu  I'urts  of  Nova  Scutl.i  In  IH3U  :_ 
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'I'lie  means  of  Internal  conimuiilcMtlon  have  been 
iin|irioed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  simie  of  llir 
riMiU  are  slated  bv  Moortoni  to  Ihi  equal  to  the  second. 
nry  maili.  iu  Kngland.  They  are  partly  supported  hy 
aiiiiii.il  grants  Ironi  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
iiiliiiliitaiils  of  each  dislrlit  are  compelleil  to  fiirnlih, 
iiiliir  pcrkoiially  or  liy  ■ubslllnte,  a  certain  qii.uitlty  of 
Liliiiiir  ior  the  lanie  purpose  :  this  syslvni,  however,  Inis 
not  been  hiiitid  smceistiil  i  nod  large  tracts  are  still  let) 
iMiiiillltalcd,  uwluH  either  tu  the  absence  ui  wretched 


condition  of  the  roads.  (Report,  App.  B.  p.  135—140.) 
A  water  communication  has  been  eflected  lietweeu  Hall- 
fax  and  Windsor  \  but  the  want  of  any  such  communica- 
tion is  severely  felt  by  those  whose  settlements  are  at  a 
distance  from  Halifax,  the  chief  market  In  the  colony  for 
agricultural  produce. 

The  conititution  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  representative 
provincial  government.  The  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  Uritish  N.  Ame- 
rica, is  commander  within  the  prov.,  and  the  supreme 
civil,  as  well  as  military  authority.  Under  him  is  a 
council  of  12  mems.,  of  whom  the  bishop  and  chief  Jus- 
tice arc  mems.  ex-qfflcio,  and  the  rest  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  legislative  assembly  Is  a  body  of  41  mems., 
elected  by  40<.  freeholders.  It  is  elected,  like  the  British 
H.  of  C,  for  7  years,  but  may  he  prorogued  or  dissolved 
by  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  meets  every  year,  and  ail 
money  bills  must  originate  In  this  assembly :  other  billi 
require  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council  before 
they  become  law.  For  the  purposes  of  election,  Nova 
Scotia  is  divided  into  10  counties  (including  Cape  lire- 
ton).  The  counties  have  2  mems,  each,  and  the  other 
representatives  are  returned  by  the  towns.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  court  of  queen's  bench,  sitting  at  Ha- 
lifax, and  by  district  courts  in  the  dilTerent  counties. 
The  common  and  statute  laws  of  England  are  in  force, 
together  with  statutes  passed  by  the  local  legislature,  and  ■ 
approved  by  the  queen  in  council.  Tlie  laws,  according 
to  M'Gregor  are,  on  the  whole,  judicious;  and,  as  far  at 
they  go,  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  But  there  Is  too  frequent  a  recurrence  to  courts, 
and  the  harmony  of  society  is  often  broken  by  a  love  of 
litigation. 

The  provincial  revenue,  amounting  to  somewhat  more 
than  (JO.OUU/.,  is  raised  by  duties  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem on  property  generally,  with  an  additional  rate  on 
wine  and  spirits,  and  by  duties  on  imported  goods, 
lighthouse  dues,  rents,  &c.  Taxation,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely light ;  the  cost  of  defence  being  defrayed  by 
(ireat  Britain,  and  the  inliab.  being  burdened  only  with 
the  civil  government  and  local  improvements.  Tho 
military  force  consists  of  three  regiments  of  the  line,  the 
expense  of  whose  maintenance  to  England  is  estimated 
at  about  120,(100/.  a  year. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  established  religion,  and 
the  colony  is  divided  into  32  pars.,  each  of  which  has  a 
r^'ctor  salaried  by  the  crown  or  the  Society  for  tho  I'ro. 
pagatlon  of  the  Gospel.  Nova  Scotia  was  made  a  bi- 
shopric in  17H7,  the  diocese  extending  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  I'rince  Edward  Island,  Newl'oundland,  ami 
the  Bermudas.  The  bisliop  draws  no  revenues  from  the 
colony,  and  holds  spiritual  jurisdiction  only  over  tho 
members  of  his  own  church.  The  Presbyterians,  how. 
ever,  are  the  most  numerous  liody,  and  a  synod  of  17 
members  meets  annually  at  Halifax.  There  are  numerous 
Kom.  C'aths.,  consisting  principally  of  the  Acadlans  and 
Irish  settlers.  The  llaptisls  and  Wusieyan  Methodists 
are  also  an  important  body  ;  and  a  complete  toleration  is 
granted  to  all  rellgliHis  denominations. 

Among  the  establishments  devoted  to  education,  the 
principal  is  Windsor  College,  partly  supported  by  tho 

flrovluclal  government  and  partly  by  subscription  ;  liut 
t  has  not  met  with  much  success.  The  Preshyterlaus 
have  an  academy  at  I'Ictoii,  and  the  Baptists  have  ano- 
ther at  Hoxton,  attended  by  about  ,MI  students.  There 
are  eight  schools  at  Halifax,  furnisliing  instruction  to 
1,0<MI  children.  An  episcopal  school  at  St.  (ieorge't  Is 
attended  hy  120  boys  and  KiO  girls  i  and  there  is  a  large 
grammar-school  at  Sydney.  Tlui  prov.  compriies,  aluo, 
tiiHI  common  seliools,  and  3(1  comliined  Kngllnh  ami 
I.atin  schools,  attended  altogether  hy  about  211,00(1  chil- 
dren. These  schools  are  supported  by  giants,  snhkcrip- 
tioiit,  \c.,  and  40  other  schools  are  maintained  hy  the 
Society  for  the  rrii|uigatioii  of  the  (iosiiel. 

Of  the  pop.  of  the  prov.,  the  Indians  do  not  now 
exceed  6(SI ;  There  are  aiiout  (1,0IH1  Acadlans  (or  de- 
scendants of  rrciich  settlers,  before  the  country  wiis 
ceded  to  the  British),  and  aliout  2,0(M)  free  negriM't :  the 
remainder  of  the  pop.  consists  of  fierinans,  or  their  de- 
scendants, British  emigrants,  chielly  from  llie  N.  of 
Kngland  anil  Scotland,  a  few  Irish,  and  the  doceiidauts 
of  ri'lnxee  loyalists  from  the  U.  States.  The  Acadlans 
congregate  In  settlements  of  their  own,  mixing  Utile 
with  tlie  other  colonists. 

Nova  Scotia  was  discovered,  hy  John  Cabot.  In  1407. 
It  was  llrtt  setthsl  by  the  l-'renrh,  who  called  It  Acadia. 
It  snhsequenlly  fell  under  the  I'.ngllih,  having  been.  In 
1027.  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  \V.  Alexander,  and 
iiamtii  Nova  Scotia.  In  I(i32,  it  was  reitored  to  l-'rance 
hy  Ihe  treatv  of  St.  Oermaln's  \  but  It  several  times  sub- 
sequenlly  clianged  masters,  and  was  not  llnally  esla- 
bllthcd  In  tho  uiiiel  pnssesslon  of  Ihe  British  till  U'lH. 
At  the  jM'Rce  of  ITiiH,  the  hnnndarlcs  of  this  colony  were 
so  delliied,  as  to  Include  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton i  hilt.  In  \1M,  the  former  was  made  a  separate  go- 
vernment. Haii|'<\  (which  tee)  li.  Its  rnpltal  and  Ihe 
scut  of  government.    (M'llrifiui't  lirtl.  Annriro,  1.  2.VJ 
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NOVELLARA. 


—427. !  Mooriom't  Letten  from  Nova  Scotia,  pasilm ; 
Murray's  Brit.  America,  vol.  II.) 

NOVELLARA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena, 
In  the  plain  of  the  Po,  Ifi  m.  N.  W.  Modena.  Pop.  4,070. 
It  in  the  cap.  of  a  principality  annexed  to  Modena  in  1737, 
and  haa  some  silk  and  leather  manufactures. 

NO  VGOROD.a  gor.  ofRussia  in  Europe,  between  the 
57th  and  6Ist  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  30th  and  42d  of  E. 
long. ;  having  E.  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  S.  those  of  Jaros- 
IavI,  Tver,  and  Pskof;  W.  the  latter  and  Petersburg,  and 
N.  the  last  named  and  Olonetz.  Length,  N.B.  to  S.W., 
about  400  m. ;  breadth,  varying  from  40  to  160  m.  Area, 
estimated  at  43,880  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  825,400.  The 
surface,  which  in  the  N.  is  low  and  level,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  S.  W.,  where  the  Valdai  plateau  reaches 
an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  gov.  is 
well  watered :  principal  rivers,  Volkhof,  Msta,  Chexna, 
Mologda,  Lovat,  Ike,  some  of  which  run  towards  the 
Wolga,  and  others  towards  the  Lake  of  Ladoga.  Among 
the  lakes  are  those  of  liielo-Osero,  Voje,  and  llmen. 
The  climate,  especially  in  the  N,,  is  more  severe  than  in 
the  gov.  of  Petersburg,  not  being  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes.  Except  in  a  few  districts,  the  soil  is  not  emi- 
nent for  fertility,  and  night  frosts  often  spuil  the  crops. 
Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met  with  ;  but  hemp  and 
flax  are  grown  for  exportation ;  and  in  1832,  Hl>8,000 
chelwerts  of  com,  principally  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  were 
raised.  Timber  is  an  important  product ;  a  large  part  of 
the  gov.  is  covered  with  forests,  those  belonging  to  the 
crown  covering  2  727,200  deciatines.  Few  cattle  arc 
reared.  Next  to  ag.'!nulture.  Ashing  is  a  principal  occu- 
pation. The  salt-spri.^gs  of  Staraia-Houss  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  salt  for  this  gov.  and  that  of  Tver. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  very  backward  ;  thero  are  a 
few  copper,  glass,  tile,  fetther,  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
factories;  but  in  1832  (here  were  not,  in  all,  50  manu- 
facturing eitablishnieiits  in  the  gov. :  the  pop.  have, 
however,  a  turn  for  commerce,  and  the  dinerent  fairs 
and  markets  arc  wel'.  attendt<d.  Novgorod  is  divided  into 
10  districts  ;  Novgorod,  Tikhvlnc,  and  Valdai  are  among 
its  chief  towns.  Except  some  Lutherans  among  the 
Finnish  inhab.,  the  pop.  is  nrinripally  of  the  Greek 
church.  Education  is  very  little  difluiicd.  The  cap.  has 
a  gymnasium  ;  and  there  are  schools  there  and  in  other 

fiarts  of  the  gov. ;  but  the  young  persons  of  all  dcscrip- 
inns  at  school  in  1835  amountcu  to  only  1,085!  The 
gov.  is  not  supposed  to  possess  a  printing-press.  Civil 
public  revenue  estimated  at  2,73;i,0IKl  roubh-s.  This  ter- 
ritory was  made  a  separate  gov.  in  177'i. 

Novgorod,  (calUM  I'cliki,  or  "the  (;re,-it,")  a  city 
of  Russia,  and  fiirmerly  tlie  most  important  in  that 
empire,  cap.  of  the  alMive  gov.,  on  the  Volkliof,  near 
iii  exit  from  the  Lake  llmen,  lOU  m.  S.  .S.  K.  Peters- 
burg, and  305  m.  N.  W.  Moscow.  Lat.  .'«"  31'  32"  N.  : 
long.  31^  ir>'  21"  E.  Its  pop.,  which,  in  18;K),  amountMJ 
to  only  8/1.34,  was  estimated  to  have  amounted  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  in  the  1.5th  century,  to  4IHI,00(), 
though  this,  probably,  Is  much  l)ey(md  the  mark.  At  this 
perlml,  Novgorod,  with  l^mdon,  Hergen,  and  Bruges, 
cnnstitutml  the  four  principal  foreign  defKHs  of  t lie  llanse- 
■tic  League  ;  but  the  fall  of  the  League,  and  still  more  the 
massarrea  i>er|ietrated  by  the  blixHltliirsty  barbarian 
Ivan  Vassiiirvitcli  11.,  In  1.570,  nrovtHl  fatal  to  tliis  great 
eni|K>rium  ,  and  it  »oon  after  fell  into  all  but  irrcnii'ilialile 
decay.  La  Motraye,  who  visited  it  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  docriptiim,  which  will  apply 
nearly  as  well  in  the  present  day.  "  Nothing  Is  more  de- 
ceitful  than  the  vi.'vof  Novporod  Irom  a  diittance:  its 
exti'nt,  and  the  numlMT  anil  height  of  its  towers  and 
spires,  seem  to  announce  i  ne  of  ijie  llnest  cities  in  Kii- 
ro|>e;  but  on  nearing  il,  llii'  traveller  perceives  that  Its 
walls  and  houses  are  only  of  wood  ;  and  on  entering,  he 
Hnds  It  III  built  and  wretrlu-dly  paved.  Only  the  churches 
and  a  very  fi'w  private  residences  are  of  stime  or  brick. 
I'bere  may  l>e  Irom  80  to  8A  churches,  including  those  of 
the  monasteries  :  besides  which,  the  castle,  a  large  fort- 
ress bristling  with  artillery,  it  the  remaining  princl|ial 
iillHce  "  (/,(i  Miilraiff.  in  Sclinittler.  la  Hunir,  'i.  170). 
The  town,  in  fact,  though  coniprlting  a  large  space, 
ronsists  principally  of  scattered  groups  of  miserable 
habitations,  separatiM  liy  ruins  or  by  Helds,  which,  it 
is  evident,  had  once  iH-en  covcreil  with  bouses.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  liy  tlie  Volkhof,  here  crossed 
liy  a  handsome  bridge  of  II  arches,  which  Is  almost 
llie  only  moilcrn  structure  In  the  city.  The  iiiles, 
Ac  ,  of  this  bridge  are  of  granite,  the  rest  is  chiefly  of 
linilHTi  its  entire  length  is  2711  yards,  and  the  lireadlli 
of  its  central  arch  85lt.  In  the  Tiirforaiii,  or  market- 
town,  are  the  governor's  residence,  an  anc.  palace  of  the 
etars,  and  most  of  the  shops  ami  warehouses.  The 
Snjiukaia,  on  the  op|ioiite  bank  of  the  Volkhof,  is  about 
l|  in.  in  rireull.and  >urrniinile<l  by  an  earth  rampart  and 
M  ditch.  In  It  are  the  kreml.  or  citadel,  the  catliiiiral  of 
Kt  .Sophia,  the  archbishop's  palnre,  and  the  various  Irl- 
liiinals.  The  clt«lel  Is  In  niaiiv  respects  similar  to  the 
kremlin  of  Moscow,  having  a  itniii'  wall.  Hanked  »llli 
inwijr  round  and  square  towers.    The  cathedral,  built 


NUBIA. 

between  1044  and  lOSl,  and  repaired  in  1833,  Is  of  itono, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  has  some  remarkable  bronze  gates,  with  sculp- 
tures in  alto-relievo,  representing  passages  from  scripture 
history ;  and  many  of  the  paintings  on  its  walls  are 
curious,  being  said  to  date  from  a  period  previously  to  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  a 
military  governor,  whose  authority  extendi  over  the  ad- 
jacent prov.  of  Tver.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  vinegar,  and  some  trade  in  corn. 
Though  not  the  original  capital  of  Rurick,  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Russian  government  in  864.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  the  inhabs.  obtained  considerable 
privileges  that  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and 
prosperity ;  and  as  the  city  and  its  contiguous  territory 
increased  in  pop.  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an 
almost  absolute  independency ;  so  that,  in  effect,  Nov- 
gorod, in  the  middle  ages,  should  rather  be  considered  a 
reputlic,  under  thejurisdictionof  an  elective  magistrate, 
than  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  During  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  Nov- 
gorod formed  the  grand  entrepdt  between  the  countries 
E.  of  Poland  and  the  Haiiseatic  cities  ;  and  its  wealth  and 

flower  seemed  so  great  and  well  established,  and  the  city 
tself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  — 

"  Quit  contra  Dmt  tt  magnam  Novt^oriUam  t " 

*'  Who  can  resist  the  UixU  and  Ureal  Novgorod  ?  " 

Rut  in  1477  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  I.,  great 
duke  of  Russia.  In  1.5,54  it  was  visited  by  the  famous 
Richard  Chancellour,  who  describes  it  as  the  "  great 
mart  town  of  all  Moscovie,  and  in  greatnesse  beyond 
Moscow."  But  not  long  after  it  was  subjected,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  scourge  of  the  destroyer,  and  fell,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  foundation  of  Petersburg  took  from  it 
all  hope  of  ever  recovering  any  portion  of  its  ancient 
prosperity.  (Schnililrr,  La  Kusiie,  152—174. ;  Vote's 
Travels  in  the  N.  qf  Europe,  il.  77—90.,  8vo.  ed. ) 

NOV  I,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  .Sardinina  dom.,  div. 
Gemia,  cap.  prov.  and  mand.;  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Marengo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  14  m.  S.E. 
Alessandria.  Pop.,  in  1838,  10,278.  Few  remains  exist 
of  its  old  ciutle ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved, 
and  its  public  edifices  undeserving  of  notice.  It  has, 
however,  a  handsome  square.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil  ami 
commercial  tribunals ;  and  has  a  college  and  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  the  best  silk  twist  in  the  divislonr. 
It  is  also  an  entrepot  for  goods  passing  between  Italy 
and  Germany.  On  the  16th  of  Aug.,  I7'J!),  an  olistinatii 
conflict  took  place  near  tins  town,  when  a  French  army, 
under  JiiulH>rt,  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  defeated  I'ly 
the  Aiistro-Uussian  army,  under  Suwarrow. 

NOVl-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eiiroiie,  prov. 
Bosnia,  cap.  .Sanjiak,  on  the  Rachka,  130m.  -S.  K.  Bosna- 
Serai.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  8,IMI0  to  UI.UOO.  It  is  n 
town  of  considerable  trallic,  the  residence  of  a  pacha  ami 
a  R.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  some  warm  baths.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is,  however,  very  limited,  as  it  is 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  travellers  irom  W.  Europe. 

NOYON,  (an.  Nuviomagus  l'eronianduorum),i\  Ui\<n 
of  France,  dep.  Oise,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Vorse,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Oise,  42m.  E.N.K.  Beauvais.  Pop.,  in 
1836.  3,473.  It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  nu- 
merous gardens.  The  cathedral,  erected  iinch'r  Pepin  ami 
Chailemiigne,  is  :i40  ft.  in  length,  its  main  entrance  lieiii).- 
flanked  liy  two  towers  upwards  of  20(1  ft.  in  height.  Niiyoii 
has  manufactures  of  fine  linens,  tnlle,  hosiery,  Icithir. 
copperas,  Ac,  and  a  brisk  general  trade.  It  was  i.riTliil 
into  a  bisliopric  in  .531.  (harlcniagne  held  Ills  court  in 
tills  town  for  a  considerable  period,  and  in  it  Hugh  (  apit 
was  priH'lalmed  king.  Hut  it  Is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  tt~ 
having  lM>en  the  birth-place  oftlie  fainous  rel'urnier  .liilni 
Calvin,  born  here  on  the  I8lh  of  July,  l^iO*.).  (//ua'i>; 
liuiile  tin  I'oyngeur.) 

N  rillA  (an.  iUhiopinX  an  extensive  tract  of  K.  Africa, 
lietwcen  the  .S.  boundary  of  I'.cypt  and  the  N.  limit  ul 
Abvssinia;  iKiiiiided  E.  liv  the  lied  .Sea,  \V,  by  the  licscrl 
of  Libya,  lietween  Int.  13°  and  'l\'  N.,  and  long.  3:1"  ;iii>l 
."Wi^' E.  Kstiinated  area,  .16(i,ll<)l  sq.  ni.  Pop.  uiikiiiiun 
The  country  is  diviiicil  Into  Lower  Nuliia,  or  NiiIji.i 
Proper,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  N.  frniitiiT  ni 
Uongola,  and  thence  to  the  Jiinctinu  of  the  river  AtlMr:i 
or  Tacatze  with  the  Nile:  and  t  pper  Nulila,  wlm  li  in- 
cludes Sliciidy,  llalfav  (an,  .Vrniii,  and  .Srniniar.  (A'li- 
eye.  lirilanHieo,  art.  S'uhia  ;  /iilter't  .\frtett,  Sic.) 

Nubia  is  sitnaliit  almost  entirely  in  the  liasiii  nl  Ih 
Nili'.  Bucks  and  innnntaiiis  arc  tin-  characterisliis  <! 
Lower  Subtil ;  and  (he  mountains  lit. re  press  sociosi-ly'i 
the  river  that  there  would  be  lint  little  ground  lilt  l^r 
tlllaue.  If  they  were  not  interriiptcd  by  lateral  plain*.  lli> 
productiveness  of  wliicli,  however,  is  diniiiiislii'd  liv  lli' 
continual  encrnai  hincnts  of  the  deserts.  Nninirciii. 
riM'ky  islands  ihit  the  stream,  and  In  some  (ilares  cniK'" 
gale  so  as  to  ftirin  rapids,  hardly  deserving  tile  naiiir  "i 
"  (at.'irai  ts."  by  uhiih  they  are  usually  (Ickinnali'l 
S'Miie  of  these  Islets  arc  rendered  priHiuctive  (llkillir 
liigli  banks  of  the  Nile)  liy  means  vf  the  arlil)cliil  IfK- 
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Ration  effected  by  sakkeas,  or  Persian  water-wheels. 
Between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea  extends  the  stony  and 
sandy  Nubian  desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
imall  fertile  spots,  or  oases.  On  the  coast  of  the  latter 
are  a  few  inconsiderable  towns.  In  Upper  Nubia  the 
country  wears  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Instead  of 
one  river,  several  streams  flow  through  it  to  pour  their 
waters  into  the  m^estlc  Nile.  The  land  is  also  much 
more  elevated,  being  situated  on  the  lowest  of  the  three 
plateaux  on  which,  according  to  Ritter,  this  part  of  Africa 
Is  placed.  The  S.  extremity  of  Nubia  has  an  elev.ition 
of  4,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  northwards 
the  elevation  gradually  lessens,  and  the  Nubian  desert 
forms  the  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  course  of  the 
Nile  to  the  higher  and  more  southern  lands  of  Africa. 

Mountains — Ranges  of  mountains,  forming  a  continu> 
atlon  of  the  range  traversing  Egypt,  skirt  the  entire 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
high  nor  so  important  as  some  travellers  have  stated. 
Those  through  which  the  Nile  forces  its  course  are 
figured  in  most  maps  as  running  parallel  to  its  bed,  as 
in  Egypt ;  but  tlie  numerous  so-called  cataracts,  and  the 
many  valleys  which  intersect  the  hills,  prove  that  these 
ranges  traverse  the  Nile  parallel  to  each  other  from  E.  to 
W.,  crossing  the  current  of  the  river,  instead  of  accom- 
nanying  its  course  from  S.  to  N.  Gehel  Snigri  (C/iiggri, 
m  Bruce)  and  Gebel  Sqfii'ha  take  the  former  direction. 
From  Faka,  on  the  river  Atbara,  to  Suakim,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  stretches  another  Literal  chain,  called  the  Orbay 
I.nngay.  Several  inconsiderable  chains  and  detached 
rocky  hills,  oiT.shoots  from  this  chain,  are  distributed 
over  the  E.  desert  skirting  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Climate  of  Lower  Nubia,  though  intensely  hot,  is 
healthy,  on  account  of  its  dryness  :  the  plague  has  never 
licen  known  to  reach  beyond  the  second  cataract ;  but  the 
higher  districts  are  Bul>ject  to  those  violent  tropical  rains 
which  contribute  iu  some  degree  to  the  regular  swelling 
ottlie  Nile:  the  N.  limit  of  these  rains  is  between  lat. 
17°  and  17°  30"  N.  In  Berber  and  Shendy  they  continue 
throughout  March  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  The 
deserts  E.  and  W.  of  the  Nile  are  subject  to  violent 
storms  of  wind.  The  geological  structure  of  the  rocks  in 
Lower  Nubia  consists  of  granite  and  syenite,  inter- 
s|icrsed  with  black  marble,  ol  which  last  the  second  cata- 
ract is  formed.  Slate  (in  the  E.  desert),  porphyry,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone,  have  also  lieen  enumerated.  In  the 
upper  countries  coarse  grey  granite,  primitive  quartz,  and 
mica-slate  are  likewise  often  mentioned  by  travellers. 
Along  the  co.ast  of  the  Red  Sea  gold  and  silver  mines  are 
said  to  exist  ;  but  tlio  I'acha  of  Egypt  has  made  more 
than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open  them.  Neither 
have  the  "  Kinerald"  Mountains,  which  pass  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier,  j'iehicd  any  treasure  to  modern  adventurers. 
Animals. —  The  S.  parts  of  Mcroe  seem  to  be  the  N. 
Iiiiuiidary  of  the  natural  habitation  of  the  African  elephant. 
Tigers  and  lions  have  been  seen  In  tlie  valleys  of  Shendy, 
where  crocodiles  also  abound.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  Ruppell  having  discovered 
fdur  new  species.  The  hippopotamus  seldom  ascends 
the  Nile  higher  than  Doiigola.  Antelopes,  of  three 
species,  occupy  the  Imnks  of  the  White  Nile  and  the 
desert  W.  of  Dongola.  The  giraffe  (zcra/ii,"  the  ele- 
gant,") inhabits  the  mountains  of  Dender,  near  the 
Alliar.i.  The  principal  birds  of  Nubia  are  the  occipital 
vulture,  the  red-throati^l  shrike,  and  several  curious  spe- 
limens  of  the  family  of  great-legged  thrushes.  Bus- 
tards are  also  abundant,  with  partridges,  quails,  and 
siroral  other  species  of  game 

MIrliel  having,  very  properly,  classed  Nubia  with  Bar- 
tiary  and  Egypt,  an<l  placed  them  in  the  S.  Transition 
'/mw,  the  botany  of  Nubia  assimulates  very  nearly  with 
tliiit  (if  those  countries.  (See  Egypt,  see.  vegetable  pro- 
ilurlions,  1.  744.)  The  great  enemies  to  vegetation  here, 
as  in  other  hot  cnuiitriei,  are  locusts,  clouds  of  which 
Mnnctimes  darken  the  air,  and  settling  on  the  land,  strip 
it  of  every  remnant  of  verdure  j  on  tliese  occasions,  the 
inlial).  catch,  and  eat  them,  "  out  of  sell-defence." 

Ihscriplion  nf  Ijtiier  Nubia The  Nubian  valley  of 

till'  Nile,  which  ascends  as  high  as  the  7tli  cataract,  and 
t,.ii|;e8  lietween  the  !)th  and  '.I4tti  degrees  N.  lat.,  com- 
lirl!ii'«  1,1  states,  each  govi-rned  liy  its  meiek,  or  chief 
mtiiirdlnate  to  the  pacha  of  Kgvpt.  Ten  of  these  states 
are  ill  Lower,  and  .T  in  Upper  Nnhia.  Between  the  1st 
ami  'ill  cataracts,  in  the  stales  of  Kenon  and  Waily  Nubia, 
the  Nile  flows  through  a  rocky  lied,  and  precipices  en- 
cline  the  river  within  very  narrow  limits,  scarcely  allnw- 
iiiK  iif  cultivation  on  eltlier  side  ;  but  at  short  intervals 
IK  riir  thine  excavated  monuments  which  will  herealler 
Ih'  mure  mlniitelv  descrilH-d.  El-Kalalisheh,  the  largest 
village  oil  the  W.  Iiank,  occiiph's  the  site  of  the  an.  Tal. 
wis;  and  opiMisile  to  It  Is  that  of  Cimlia.Tatmis,  tin- 
riilm  of  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  modern 
trau'llers.  At  Selmu,  lat.  i-jy  .MH  N.,  the  river  Inclines  to 
the  N  \V.,  flowing  past  l)err,  which,  though  a  mere  vll- 
laili'  of  mi  houses.  Is  the  cap.  of  the  .^  states  N.  of  l)on- 
giiU.  Ipsiimlioiil,  with  Its  well-known  excavated  temples, 
Is  mar  the  centre  of  the  stale,  called  Wiwly  Nuba,  on  the 


W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  22°  20*  N.  The  second  ca- 
taract, which  occurs  about  a&  m.  below  Ipsambofkl,  it 
formed  by  numerous  rocky  islets  Intercepting  the  stream, 
on  each  side  of  which  in  this  vicinity  stretches  an  exten- 
sive and  not  unfertile  plain. 

Through  the  district  of  Batn-el-Hadjar,  the  Nile 
passes  between  a  chain  of  syenite  hills,  those  on  the  W. 
side  h.aving  at  their  foot  many  deserted  villages  and 
mon.isteries :  only  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  is  now  in- 
habited. The  district  of  Sakkot  has  many  poor  village! 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  possesses  numerous  an- 
tiquities, and  is  joined  southward  by  Mahast,  where  the 
most  cultivated  spots,  hitherto  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  are  transferred  to  the  opposite  shore.  Remains 
of  castles,  churches,  and  houses  afford  evidence  that 
this  distr.  was  formerly  well  peopled.  The  course  of 
the  Nile  here  is  tortuous ;  but  S.  of  the  3d  cataract, 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Uongola,  it  runs  in  a  pretty 
direct  channel  as  far  as  Old  Dongola,  in  lat.  IHO  10*  N. 
The  stream  then  takes  a  sweep  to  the  N.E.,  preserving 
that  direction  for  about  100  m.,  through  the  highly  fertile 
distr.  of  Sheygya,  ascending  beyond  the  4th  cataract  to 
the  island  of  Mokrat,  which  divides  the  stream.  The 
state  of  Berber  commences  southward  of  the  6th  ca- 
taract, and  in  this  district  the  villages  stand  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  river.  Berber,  or  El  Mek-  - 
hair,  the  cap.,  is  near  the  E.  bank,  about  17  m.  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tacaiz^  with  the  Nile. 

Upper  Nubia,  is  a  tri.angular  tract  lying  chiefly  between 
the  VVhite  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr- 
cl-Azrek,  and  the  Tacazze  or  Atbara.  It  is  now  divided 
into  the3  states  of  Shendy,  Haifay,  and  Sennaar.  From  the 
Berlier  frontier,  for  some  considerable  distance  southward, 
the  soil  of  Shendy  consists  of  immense  fertile  plains, 
stretching  out  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile  on  elevated 
ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  Shendy-el- 
Gnrb  "  on  the  W.  bank  "  is  a  large  and  not  ill  built  vil- 
lage, with  about  (i.OOO  iuhabs. :  Shendy  "  on  the  E.  bank" 
is  the  cap.  of  the  prov. ;  and  being  a  place  of  rest  for 
the  caravans  from  Sennaar,  possesses  regular  and  well- 
stocked  markets.  N.  of  Shendy  are  some  ruins,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  Haffay  lies 
between  Shendy  and  Senniuir ;  and,  before  the  Egyptian 
conquest  by  Ismael,  the  son  of  Mehemet  All,  belonged 
to  the  melek  of  Sennaar  :  its  chief  town,  having  the  same 
name,  lies  N.  of  the  confluence  of  the  White  with  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  Khartum.  W.  of  the 
Bahr-el-Asrek  is  the  distr.  of  Sennaar,  or  Fungi :  it  is  a 
flat  and  fertile  tract,  with  some  large  villages,  mostly 
composed  of  conical  houses,  similar  to  those  of  the  S. 
African  tribes.  Six  days' march  S.  of  Khartum  is  Sennaar, 
the  entrepot  of  the  caravan  merchandise  for  Kordofan, 
Uarfur,  and  Abyssinia.  Its  environs  are  wide  plains, 
with  a  long  ragged  mountain,  about  15  m.  W.  of  the 
town  (Sennaar).  The  most  considerable  port  upon  the 
lied  Sea  is  Suakim,  whence  merchants  embark  their 
goods  for  Arabia,  fee. 

Population,  Languages,  &c.  —  The  inhab.  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Nubia  illffer  considerably  In  personal 
appearance  ;  and  those  southward  are  much  darker  than 
those  in  the  states  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  marked 
features  of  the  whole  race,  however,  are  long  oval  coun- 
tenances, curved  noses,  somewhat  rounded  towards  the 
top,  rather  tliick  lips,  but  not  so  far  protruding  as  those 
of  the  negroes,  retreating  chins,  scanty  beards,  lively 
dark  eyes,  strongly  frizzled  hair,  and  well-knit,  muscular 
bodies.  The  Noubas,  pro|ierly  so  called,  are  about  the 
iM'St  looking  of  the  race ;  both  men  and  women  have 
good  features  and  well-proportioned  persons,  their  dis- 
position and  character  also  being,  according  to  Burck- 
iiardt,  more  susceptible  of  improvement  than  those  of 
tiie  Dongolese,  who  are  described  as  dirty,  idle,  and 
ferocious.  (See  Dongola,  I.  701.)  The  people  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  Sheygya,  E.  of  Dongola,  are  the  most  imwer- 
ful  of  the  Nubian  tribes  N.  of  Sennaar.  They  are  good 
horse-soldiers,  and  were  employed  as  such  by  Ismael 
I'acha,  on  his  expedition  against  the  negroes  of  the  8. 
The  common  people  are  almost  naked,  wearing  nothing 
lint  a  liip-clotn.    They  usually  speak  the  Arabic  Ian- 

ftiiage ;  and  the  learned  caste  among  them  cultivate  most 
■ranches  of  Mohammedan  literature.  Tiie  Berbers 
present,  perhaps,  the  worst  s|iei'imens  of  Nubian  cha- 
racter :  trearliery,  dishonesty,  and  drunkenness,  are 
prevailing  features  among  the  men  ;  and  the  women, 
who  in  the  lietter  parts  of  the  country  are  modest  and 
observant  of  conjugal  llilellty,  here  indulge  in  the  greatest 
profligacy,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  marriage  vow. 
The  inhab.  of  Upper  Nubia  are  of  Arabic  descent,  speak 
the  iiingiiage  of  the  Aralis,  and  rosemlile  them  In  their 
liiv  '  of^  a  rentless  roving  illV  A  pastoral  pop.  inhabits 
th'  banks  ol  the  Tacazs6.  which,  alio,  are  visited  by 
mountaineers,  when  In  seacli  of  pasturage,  during  the 
dry  season.  I'he  K,  ilesert  Is  Infestetl  by  wild  noniadlu 
tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  remark- 
aide  for  adroitness  in  thieving  and  treachery  towards 
strangers. 
I'roductive  Industry  and  Comrnfrce,  —  The  cultivated 
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portioiu  01  the  Nubian  ralley  being,  on  account  of  the 
height  or  its  banlii,  beyond  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  land  can  only  be  watered  by  artificial  meant.  Even 
in  the  lateral  valleys,  the  few  canals  cut  through  them 
are  rarely  full ;  and  the  water,  both  from  them  and  the 
Nile,  is  raited  by  Persian  wheels.  Dhourra  is  reaped  in 
December  and  January ;  next  follows  a  crop  of  barley, 
and  then  dhourra  again.  Tobacco  is  universally  raised. 
Although  the  S.  districts  present  some  excellent  land, 
agriculture  offers  few  charms  for  the  inhab. ;  and 
Sennaar  and  Shendy  are  celebrated  only  for  being 
the  enlrepdti  of  the  chief  commerce  of  E.  Africa.  The 
town  of  Shendy,  having  Soudan  and  Abyssinia  to  the 
S.,  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Oulph  to  the  N.  and  K., 
and  Darfkir  to  the  W.,  is  the  centre  of  much  of  the 
trade  with  those  countries.  Markets  are  regularly  held 
there  twice  a  week  ;  and  at  one  of  them  Burckhardt  saw 
from  4,000  to  .5,000  cows,  as  many  camels,  nearly  100 
asses,  and  several  horses  for  sale.  In  Shendy  are  sever.il 
forges  for  *ron  and  silver.  The  merchants  from  the  W. 
pay  regular  visits  to  Sennaar ;  they  exchange  Indian 
goods  ^>r  gold,  which  they  transport  to  Djidda  and  the 
E.  Tho  price  of  gold  at  Sennaar  is  estimated  at  12  dol- 
lars an  ounce,  and  at  Shendy  16  dollars.  Every  two 
months  merchant  caravans  arrive  at  both  these  places, 
frequently  consisting  of  SOO  or  GOO  camels,  laden  with 
dhourra  ;  others,  comprising  about  100  camels,  trade  in 
various  prcMlucts,  as  well  as  slaves.  The  traffic  in  slaves 
is  extensively  carried  on,  upwards  of  5,000  being  annually 
Imported  from  the  interior  of  Africa;  of  these  2,500  are 
disposed  of  in  Arabia,  I. .500  in  Egypt,  an<l  1,000  in  D<m- 
gola  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  Arabs  of  the 
l)esert  su|iply  the  caravans  witli  senna  of  the  best  quality, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  charcoal. 

Hitlory,  Uoverntncnt,  SfC.  —  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  was  among  the  earliest  in 
which  advances  were  made  towards  civilisation,  and 
that  the  arts  descended  from  Mcroii  to  Egypt.  Uut  we 
have  little  or  nn  authentic  information  respecting  tiio 
state  of  this  country  in  antiquity  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fitii  century  that  the  wandering  ancestors  of  the  Nubians 
appear  to  have  settled  under  a  regular  government. 
At  that  periiMl  mention  is  made  of  Siico,  king  of  the 
Nuliates  and  the  Ethiopians  (Letronne,  Journal  d<n 
Stipam,  IM2.5);  under  whom  they  were  converted  to 
('hristianity,  the  country  divided  into  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts, and  the  whole  siii>jected  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
aniiria.  After  tlie  loss  of  Abyssinia,  the  kings  of  tlie 
NouIms  resided  at  Uongola ;  but  in  the  14th  century  their 
power  C(-HS('d,  and  Nubia  w.is  divided  into  several  petty 
states.  Ill  the  succeeding  century  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors reached  .ind  sulHluetl  the  country,  Christianity 
waii  suppreiiscd,  and  Moliammcilanisni  took  its  place. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nuliia  were  iiide- 
pendent,  living  under  tlieir  own  Meieks,  or  chiefs ;  but  at 
that  period  Ibr.ihiin  Pacha  riMluced  them  to  a  depen- 
dency on  Egypt.  Tills  change  If  so  far  fortunate  for 
travellers,  that  witli  tlie  permission  of  Mehemet  All, 
the  whole  country  is  open  to  their  researches,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  except  from  the  climate 
and  the  di>li<iiu'sty  of  tlie  natives.  I'he  same  system 
of  iniiitarv  despotism  and  opiiressivc  taxation  that  exists 
ill  Egypt  has  been  extended  to  Nubia  :  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion wlietlier  the  people  Ih'  now  more  heavily  taxed  than 
formerly  by  thiir  petty  chiefs,  while,  in  otlier  respects, 
their  coiiditiun  in  iniprovi'iL 

MoHumiHlnl  Hi-mains  iff  Kuhia  —  Ipiambofil.  —  Of  all 
the  relics  of  ancient  art  with  which  the  vallev'  of  the 
Nile  abounds  over  the  whole  distance  I'roin  Meroe  to 
Meinpliis,  none  have  excited  more  admiration  than  the 
excavated  temples  at  IlisaiiilMiul,  Lit.  2/^  I'J'  47"  N.  ; 
long.  31"  ;i2'  r>4"  E.  According  to  (.'hampollion,  the 
great  temple,  "  <•«/  «»<•  w/iTrci/Zr,  qui  sfrait  unf  fiirl 
billf  chute  mi'  ne  a  Thibet!"  It  is  wholly  cut  out  ot  tlie 
solid  riH'k,  and  prcM'iita  a  fa^aile,  supported  by  four 
sealed  ciilossi,  ol  exquisite  workiiiaiisliip,  and  not  lens 
than  fil  ft.  in  hi'ight.  They  reprcbciit  Itaini'ses  the 
lireat,  and  are  all  p<ii  traits,  lor  the  faces  hear  a  iierlect 
resemblance  to  the  figures  of  that  king  at  Menipliiii,  and 
elsewhere.  The  interior  is  not  less  grand  than  the  en- 
trance :  Hi  apartments  have  been  enumerated;  the  first 
ol  thi'te  it  siistaiiii'd  by  ei);lit  pillars,  against  which  re<t 
the  hacks  of  a»  niaiiy  ligiires  of  Itami'scs,  each  :iiitt.  in 
height,  nil'  walls  ol'lliiii  iiiniieiise  hall  are  covere<l  with 
iiiiMiiiierabte  biis-reiief't  on  historical  subjects,  the  iiiost 
striking  portraying  the  conquests  of  the  tame  prince  in 
Africa.  The  other  apartiniiits  afford  some  curious  par- 
ticulars thai  supply  many  conjectureH  relative  to  N'liliiaii 
and  l''gypllan  religious  history,  uliicli  it  remains  for 
future  ttiidciils  ill  hiiToglyphics  to  verify.  The  whole  is 
terniinaliHl  by  a  sanctuary,  at  the  back  of  which  are 
liMted  live  ttatiii'S,  representing  Ainoii,  Ha.  I'lirt',  I'lifuli, 
with  the  never  aliti'iit  Itaineses  tliti  (ircat.  Tin-  smaller 
oftlipte  excavations  it  a  temple  dedlcatiHl  (o  llathor  by 
Niifre-Arl,  wife  of  Kainiset  the  (ireat.  ulioae  facade  has 
ti\  ciiloski,  eai  h  .'15  ft.  high,  carved  out  of  tin'  rcHk.  Tiny 
represent  llaineaei  and  his  wife,  having  at  their   feet 
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■tatuei  of  their  lona  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  have 
their  names  and  titles.  The  front  of  this  temple  is  free 
from  sand,  and  access  is  much  easier  to  its  interior  than 
to  that  of  the  greater.  A  passage  leads  to  the  pronaos, 
which  is  35  by  34  ft.,  supported  by  six  square  pillars, 
three  on  each  tide :  to  this  chamber  succeeds  a  vestibule, 
which  leads  to  the  adytum,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  sitting  statue  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  how- 
ever, Is  not  in  such  good  preservation  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  The  bas-reliefs  adorning  the  sanctuary  are 
painted,  the  figures  yellow,  and  are  enclosed  by  a  border 
of  three  colours :  the  colour  of  the  ceiling  is  blue. 

We  are  indebted  to  Burckhardt  and  Belzoni  for  bring- 
ing these  sniendid  temples  to  light.  The  entrance  of  the 
great  temple  Is  to  blocked  up  with  sand  that  it  is  only 
passable  by  a  person  divesting  himself  of  nearly  all  his 
clothing,  and  creeping  on  his  iiands  and  knees  ;  and  th>!ii 
the  heat  within  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
bath,  the  want  of  air  being  almost  insufferable. 

Besides  th-;  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  of  which  Ip- 
tamboill  does  not  present  the  only  specimen,  there  are 
others,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  built. 
Those  of  Gfrshfe  (lat.  23°  8I'45"  N. ;  long.  32°  5«'  ftT)" 
E.),  Sebona,  Dendera,  and  Rebel-cl.Blrkel  (lat.  18°  31' 
41"  N.  Kuppell)  are  of  this  class.  The  interior  of  these 
temples  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  while  tho  exterior 
chambers  .and  appendages  are  formed  of  stone-work. 
From  the  primitive  chariu:ter  of  the  masonry,  the  rude- 
ness and  decay  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  walli.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  temple  of 
Gebel-el-Blrkel  is  older  than  many  of  the  templet  of 
Egypt,  or  even  of  Nubia.  This  site  is  also  remarkable 
for  13  pyramids,  lying  in  the  desert  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
differing  from  those  previously  known,  their  tides  pre. 
tenting  small  temples  with  gateways  and  enclo.sure.s. 
Opposite  to  BIrkel.on  the  other  side  ofthc  Nile,  at  Nouri, 
is  another  assemblage  of  pyramidi.  The  age  of  all  these 
vast  masses  of  stone,  many  of  them  exiiibiting  little  elsi! 
to  the  modern  traveller  than  mounds  of  rfciris,  no  doubt 
belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  At  Sammeh  and  Den- 
dera, wo  find  tpecimens  of  a  more  perfect  class  of  temples 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  which  belong  to  the 
last  epochs  of  Nubian  art.  Tliat  at  the  latter  place  has 
the  proportions  of  Grecian  ttrueturcs,  and  in  the  pillars 
have  been  recognised  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  stvlet. 

iliiins  (j^.A/crue.— The  tract  of  country  enclosed  by  the 
Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  or  Atbara,  and  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers,  was  the  island  of  Meroii  of 
ancient  geographers  ;  and  near  Assur  on  the  Nile,  in  the 

Iirov.  of  .Shendy,  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  capital  of 
Ethiopia  have  been  recognised.  Nothing  remains  but 
the  Necropolis  ;  which  consists  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
pyramidt,  similar  In  every  respect  to  those  of  Birkel.  ( For 
a  particular  accoiuit  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Iloikins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  fiO,  ot  seq.)  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  Inferences  drawn  from 
these  and  other  Nubian  monumenti  by  tliote  wiuise  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquities  entitlei  their  opinions  to 
respect.  They  conclude  that  art  and  civilitation,  Instead 
of  ascending  the  Nile  from  Egypt,  descended  to  It  from 
Ethiopia.  The  decay  In  wliicli  the  mounds  of  Meroe  are 
now  found,  produce*!  enfireiy  by  the  slow  hand  of  Time, 
the  sculptures  of  their  interior,  exhibiting  religious 
rites  of  a  purer  and  simpler  stamp  than  those  of  Egypt, 
and  other  circumstances  which  nice  observers  have  sup- 
poseil  they  liave  detecteil,  prove,  according  to  the  autlioi  i. 
ties  rcferriHl  to,  that  they  have  been  the  iniKlels  of  lliu 
more  stU)iendous  Egyptian  ttructiirei.  The  excav;ilc<l 
templet,  too,  furnish,  it  it  ailegiHl,  proofs  of  the  remi.test 
attempts  at  architecture.  Hut,  how  plausible  soever, 
these  cimchisions  nmoiint  to  no  more  than  probabilities  ; 
and  it  would  not  he  diflicult,  were  this  the  proper  placi', 
to  show  that  fliey  must  be  received  with  great  iimifatioiis 
and  modifications. 

NIJDDKA,  a  district  of  Ilrifish  India,  preiid.  nenK,il. 
cliielly  between  lat.  2;t'^  and  21  ^N., and  long.  NN^andH'jJ 
I''.. ;  having  N.  tliedistrlcts  Moorsheitabad  and  Kajeshiige, 
E.  jessore,  W.  Iteerlilioom,  llurdwan,  and  llooghly,  ami 
S.  lulcutla  and  the  2t  I'ergiiiinaht.  Length,  N.  to  S.. 
alKiiit  Ml  in. ;  averat'c  breailth,  nearly  40  ni.  Area,  3,l(  > 
sq.  m.  Pop.,  ill  |K./.>,  estimated  lit  l,°IN7,lflO.  Its  imliiral 
features  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  by  many  arms  of  which  It  is  intersected, 
i'lie  1  iilture  of  the  toil  has  greatly  increased  since  tin 
eslablithineiit  of  the  perpetual  settlement ;  total  laiiil 
revenue,  in  IH'^i-.tl),  I l,Mt,'.i.5l  rupees.  Gaiig-rnbliery  for- 
merly prevailed  to  a  great  extent  ill  NnddiNi;  lint  iindir 
the  llritisli  rule,  it  lias  decreased  so  as  to  be  now  of 
rare  ocnirreiiee. 

NriuiKA,  a  town  of  ilrifish  India,  presld.  and  prov. 
Ili'iigal,  cap.  of  file  aliiive  distr.,  at  the  comnieiiceineni 
of  the  llooghly  river,  M<l  m.  N.  by  W.  Calcutta.  It  h 
the  residence  of  the  collector  and  judge  for  the  district, 
and  was  formeily  the  cap.  of  a  rajahshlp,  and  a  cele. 
Iirated  SI  at  of  lllniloo  liariiiiig,  liiit  it  lias  uuw  fallen 
into  decay.    {.I'arl.  Ileiiurts,  Hjc.) 
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NUNDYDRORG. 

NUNDYDRORG,  a  celebrated  hill-fortreM  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Mysore,  on  a  hill  1,700  ft.  in  height,  100  m. 
N.K.  Mysore;  lat.  13022'S.,  long.  77° 44'  E.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  inaccessible,  except  on  one  aide :  the 
fort  has  within  it  several  barracks,  magazines,  Ac,  be- 
sides a  Hindoo  temple,  in  which  worship  is  paid  to  the 
bull  Nundy,  whence  the  name  of  the  fortress.  Nundy- 
drorg  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1791,  after  an  obstinate 
defence  of  3  weeks. 

NUNEATON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
Atherstone  div.,  bund.  Ilemlingford,  co.  Warwick,  on 
the  Anker,  8^  m.  N.  by  E.  Coventry,  and  90  m.  N.W. 
London.  Areaofpar.,7.020acre8.  Pop.,in  1831,7,799.  The 
town  Is  large  and  well  built;  consisting  principally  of  a 
long  main  street,  whence  another  diverges,  in  which  Is 
the  market-place.  The  church  is  a  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  square  tower  ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  crown 
patron.ige.  Tlierc  is  also  a  modem-built  chapel-of-ease ; 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  free 
scliool  was  founded,  by  the  inhab.,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  and  tliere  it  another  endowed  school,  called 
"  Smith's  Charity  School,"  besides  which,  there  are  two 
nr  three  other  day  schools  and  Sunday-schools.  The 
liiliab.  arc  principally  engaged  in  riband-weaving,  and,  in 
l!i:iH,  tliere  were  3,200  looms,  nearly  all  employed.  The 
riigiiie-trade  is  conlined  to  four  firiiis ;  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  engine-looms  in  the  place  that  are  not 
tliiiir  property,  though  some  are  worked  on  the  premises 
of  tlic  weavers.  Floret  gauze  ribands  arc  the  staple 
article  of  manufacture ;  but  they  are  occasionally  laid 
aside  for  tigured  satins,  sarsnets,  and  lustrings.  (Hand- 
liuni  lycavcrs'  Report.)  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
.si>l(!rable  extent;  and  there  is  a  silk  factory,  which,  how- 
I'vcr,  was  unemployed  in  1839.  Coal  is  procured  in  the 
ni'ijflibourhood,  where  are  iUso  some  extensive  stone 
quarries.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a 
piTmanent  constable  and  three  others,  annually  elected 
at  a  court-lcet.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elec- 
tiiiiis  lor  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day :  fiirs,  May  14.,  Feb.  18.,  and  Oct.  31.,  for  horses  and 
caitle.    (Pari,  and  Comm.  Reports,  Stc.) 

NURKMBEUG(Gerin.  NUrnAcrg), a  city  of  Bavaria, 
circ.  Middle  Franconia,  on  tlic  Pegnitz,  a  tributary  of 
theRegnltz,  93m.  N. N.W.  Munich.  Lat.  49°  27' 31"  N.; 
long.  11°  4'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1838,  with  Its  suburbs,  esti- 
mated at  40,400,  of  whom  about  I-lOth  part  are  Rom. 
Catliolics.  It  stands  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1,000  ft,  above  the  sea ;  and  is  divided 
1))'  the  Pegnitz  into  2  nearly  equal  parts,  the  Sebald-side 
niiii  the  Lawrence-side,  each  deriving  its  name  from  its 
|irinci|i.il  church.  Nuremberg  covers  more  ground  tli.in 
.tiiy  other  city  of  Bavaria,  and  is,  next  to  the  capital,  tlie 
nii>st  populous.  "  It  is  surrounded  by  feudal  walls  and 
turrets,  and  these  are  inclosed  by  a  ditch  100  ft.  wide, 
and  50  it.  deep,  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Its 
arched  gates  are  flanked  by  4  massive  cylindrical  watch- 
t.iwers,  no  longer  of  use  as  fortifications,  but  picturesque 
in  a  high  degree,  and  serving  to  complete  the  coronet  of 
antique  towers  wliich  encircle  the  city,  as  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  stranger  arrived  witliin  its  walls  miglit 
hmy  himself  carried  back  to  a  distant  century,  as  he 
treads  its  irregular  streets,  and  examines  its  quaint 
palile-faced  houses.  Its  churches  and  other  public  edi- 
fices arc  singularly  perfect,  having  escaped  unharmed  the 
storm  of  war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Kel'orm.ation,  which 
its  iiihalis.  adopted  at  an  early  period,  without  any  oiit- 
lircak  (if  fanaticism  or  Iconoclasm.  Its  private  buildings, 
iiicluiliiiK  the  palace-like  mansions  of  its  patrician  citi- 
Zeus  and  merchant-nobles,  having  been  built  of  stone, 
ar<^  equally  well  preserved,  and  many  are  still  inhabited 
liy  the  families  whoso  forefathers  originally  constructed 
them.  Though  built  with  narrow  but  highly  ornamented 
fronts  and  acutely  pointed  gables,  they  are  often  of  largo 
im\  Inclosing  2  or  3  courts,  and  extending  liack  from  one 
►trcet  to  another."  (Murray's  Handb./or  S. Ofcmnnv.) 
riie  moat  elevated  position  within  the  town,  near  its  N, 
ixtreinlty,  is  occupied  by  tlio  Reichtvesle,  or  Imperial 
castle,  H  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  frequent  resi- 
lience of  the  German  emperors  in  the  middle  ages.  A 
piirtliin  of  this  castle  is  fitted  up  for  tlic  accommodation 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  lie  visits  the  town ;  and 
nniiprisi'S  a  picture-gallery,  the  paintings  in  which, how- 
eier,  except  one  by  A.  Durer,  are  generally  of  the  most 
nnlinary  merit.  The  2  principal  churches  are  highly 
lieserving  of  notice.  That  of  St.  Sebald,  a  line  Gothic 
eililke,  Willi  an  elegant  choir,  built  in  1.1:I7,  lias  numerous 
siiilptures  and  carvings  by  Adam  Kraft  and  V.  Stoss, 
inauy  iihi  paintings  ami  stained  glass  windows,  and  the 
reniarkalilc  shrine  of  St.  Sibald.  This,  which  ktill 
Maiiils  ill  the  centre  of  tho  church,  though  the  latter  ii 
ilevoiid  til  the  Lutheran  service,  is  tho  masterpiece 
ol  (lie  celebraleil  artist  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his 
lue  sons,  was  employwl  on  It  for  thirteen  years  "  It 
>«  a  iiiliilaturc  Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  bronie,  cnn- 
^i^lillK  of  a  rich  fretwork  canopy,  supporti*d  on  pillars, 
tjeucutli  which  the   relics   of  the  luiut   repose  in   an 
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oaken  cheit,  encased  with  silrer  plates.  The  workman* 
ship  is  most  elaborate.  The  figures  of  the  13  apostles 
occupy  the  niches  around  the  shrine,  and  are  truly  first- 
rate  works  of  art.  Above  them  are  13  smaller  figures  of 
fathers  of  the  church ;  while  about  70  fanciM  repre. 
sentations  of  cupids,  mermen,  animals,  Sec,  distributed 
among  flowers  and  foliage,  are  scattered  over  the  other 

Earts.  The  miracles  of  the  saint  are  the  subjects  of  the 
as-reliefs  under  the  coflSn.  In  a  niche  below,  at  one 
end,  is  an  admirable  statue  of  the  artist  himself,  in  a 
mason's  dress,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  figure, 
equally  excellent,  of  St.  Sebald.^'  (Handb./or  S.  Gtrm.) 
The  church  of  S.  Laurence,  founded  in  1274,  is  the 
largest  in  the  town ;  and  has  some  very  handsome  en> 
trances,  fine  stained  glass,  curious  carvings,  &c. ;  and 
above  all,  a  repository  for  the  sacramental  wafer,  a 
tapering  spire  of  Gothic  open-work,  C4  ft.  in  height, 
executed  by  A.  Kraft,  with  a  minuteness  more  com- 
monly bestowed  on  ivory  than  on  stone.  The  church  of 
St.  Giles,  erected  in  1718,  in  tho  Italian  style,  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Vandyk,  various  bas-reliefs,  escutcheons, 
&c. ;  the  R.  Catholic  church,  finished  in  13G1,  and  dls. 
tinguished  for  its  rich  decorations ;  and  the  church  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  begun  in  1784,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal ecclsiastical  edifices :  tho  Gothic  chapel  of  St. 
Maurice,  constructed  in  1313,  has  been  converted  into  a 
picture  gallery,  and  filled  with  rejected  paintings  from 
the  irailery  of  Munich,  &c.  The  Rathhaut,  or  town- 
hall,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  the  city ;  It  was  chiefly  built  in  1619,  but  in- 
cludes the  ancient  town-hail,  dating  from  1340.  In  the 
latter  are  the  great  hall  and  the  council-chamber ;  the 
walls  of  the  former  apartment  being  ornamented  with 
several  oil-paintings  by  Albert  Durer,  and  those  of  tlie 
latter  having  many  concealed  doors  "  leading  to  subter- 
rancan  passages,  which  extend  from  the  Rathhaus  un- 
der the  streets  to  the  town  ditch,  beyond  the  walls." 
(Ilandb.,  p.  56.)  Nurcmburg  has  a  gymnasium,  founded 
by  the  famous  reformer,  Alelancthon,  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  its  front ;  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
many  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  savings'  bank,  a  charity 
for  distributing  food  to  the  poor,  a  house  of  correction, 
&c  It  has  also  several  fountains,  some  of  which  aro 
worthy  notice,  especially  the  "  Beautiful  Fountain " 
(SchSner  Brunnen),  in  the  great  market-place ;  a  Gothic 
obelisk,  or  spire  of  open-work,  with  statues  of  various 
historical  characters.  Among  the  other  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  and  near  the  city  are  the  house  of  Aitiert  Uiirer, 
now  occupied  by  a  society  of  artists  ;  St.  Joiin's  church- 
yard, in  which  IS  Durer's  tomb,  together  with  those  of 
many  distinguielied  n<ttive8  ;  a  succession  of  stone  uillara 
between  tho  cemetery  and  the  city,  ornamented  with 
curious  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Nureml)erg  is  the  scat  of  a 
high  police  court,  a  civil  court  of  justice,  a  commercial 
court  of  appeal,  and  a  forest  board.  It  has  a  royal,  and 
other  high  schools,  several  Latin  and  numerous  inferior 
schools,  a  teachers'  seminary,  an  academy  of  arts,  a  po- 
lytechnic, and  a  high  commercial  academy  ( Unndlungs 
Instilut) ;  a  number  of  public  libraries,  including  tlio 
city  library  of  40,000  printed  vols.,  and  800  MSS.  ( Adrien 
in  Statist,  .lourn.,  1841);  societies  of  n.ttional  industry, 
and  medical  and  natural  science,  an  agricultural  union, 
and  collections  of  every  description  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  are  but  few  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
native  artist  A.  Durer ;  but  those  by  other  artists  aro 
very  numerous. 

Nuremberg  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  men, 
including,  among  others,  the  famous  painter  Albert  Du- 
rer, born  hero  m  1471.  Several  important  inventions 
In  the  arts  aro  said  to  have  been  made  in  this  city. 
The  famous  machine  for  drawing  wire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Rudolph,  a  native  of  this  city. 
(Beckmann'i  Wit.  qf  Intimliona,  ii.23G.}.  Gun-locks 
arc  snpiKised  to  have  been  first  fabricated  here  in  l.'il7; 
and  lleckmann  says  that  the  circumstance  is  probable, 
though  he  doubts  whether  the  locks  were  of  the  present 
construction.  (It.  608.)  Owingpartly  to  these  inventions, 
but  more  to  the  freedom  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
Nuremberg  early  rose  to  great  eminence  as  n  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  town.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  con- 
tinental Birmingiiam  of  the  middle  ages,  during  a  por- 
tion of  wliicli  period  it  Is  said  to  have  had  70,000  inliahs. 
Cannon  arc  said  to  have  been  cast  here  as  early  as 
13.%;  and  in  the  same  century  it  fXirnished  paper  and 

E laying-cards.  It  h.id,  also,  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
eing  a  principal  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  both  the 
N.  and  S.  of  Europe.  It  still  is,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden 
clocks  and  toys,  which  it  exports  to  all  parts  of  tho 
world.  It  also  produces  various  sjiecies  of  metallic 
gocMis  and  jewellery,  with  telescopes,  mirrors,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  Instruments,  sealing-wax,  and 
lacquere<l  wares ;  lead  pencils,  alabaster,  horn,  and  Ivory 
articles ;  brushes,  woollen  yarn,  lawn,  pa|ier,  parchment, 
brandy  and  liqueurs,  ciilcory,  &c.  Printing  is  also  carried 
on  to  some  extent. 
Though  considerably  declined,  It  itill  ranks  as  one  of 
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the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Bavaria ;  and  it>  com- 
merce will,  probably,  receive  some  augmentation  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal  between  the  Danube  and 
Rhine,  now  in  progress.  The  first  railroad  for  steam- 
carriages  in  Germany  was  completed  In  1835-3(>,  Iwtween 
Muremlwrg  and  Fiirth,  adistance  of  4|  m.,  now  traversed 
in  15  minutes. 

Nuremberg,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
century,  became,  in  938,  the  seat  of  the  first  Germanic 
diet.  Until  1417,  it  had  a  burggrqf,  or  resident  governor, 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  aniftne  ancestors  of  the  present 
royal  family  of  Prussia  mal(e  their  first  appearance  in 
history  in  that  capacity.  It  was  subsequently  governed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Venice,  by  a  merchant-aristo- 
cracy, consisting  of  about  30  families,  who  appointed  the 
executive  officers  among  themselves.  It  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  prosperity  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The 
famous  £neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  who 
had  travelled  over  the  gre>iter  part  of  Kurope,  celebrates 
the  wealth  of  this  city ;  and  says  in  his  work  l)e  Morib. 
Germ.,  published  in  the  15th  century,  that  the  kings 
of  Scotland  would  wish  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the 
meanest  burgesses  of  Nuremberg.  Cuperenl  lam  egregie 
Scolorum  reges,  quam  mediocret  Uuretnbergte  civet 
hahitare.  (p.  XfifA.) 

Nuremberg  early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation. A  diet  assembled  here  in  1524,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  here,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1.532,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  full 
toleration  was  granted  to  those  professmg  the  new 
doctrines.  The  city  preserved  its  privileges  as  a  free 
town  of  the  empire  to  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  Bavaria  by  Napoleon.  (Berehaus, 
AUg.  Lander,  and  folk.,  iv.  145 — 147. ;  Murray's  Hand- 
hook  for  S.  Oermany,  M— <>2. ;  Diet.  Geog.  i  Stein, 
Cannabich,  SjC.) 
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OAKHAM,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  F.ngland,  hund. 
of  same  name,  CO.  Rutland,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  17  m. 
!•:.  hv  N.  Leicester,  and  K3  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area 
ofnar3,i;iO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.31K).  It  is  tolerably 
well  built.  The  chief  public  buildings  arc  the  co.  hall 
(forming  the  only  remaining  part  of  a  castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror),  a  fine  church  with  a 
lolly  spire,  and  a  large  edifice  belonging  to  the  Rutland 
Agricultural  Association.  The  free  school,  founded  in 
1.5X4,  and  closely  connc<'t<Hl  with  that  established  at  Up- 
pingh.im,  is  under  the  control  of  14  official  governors  ;  it 
Is  well  endowed,  and  has  34  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  it  has  two  masters,  and  the  school  is  open 
gratuitously  to  the  children  of  the  poor  inhabs.  An 
hospital  for  old  men  was  incorporated  with  it  by  Queen 
Klizabeth,  and  endowed  with  alienated  church  property, 
now  pr(Miucing  above  .I.OOiU.  a  year.  Another  hospital 
once  existed  here,  but  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  A  boy's 
national  school  is  cstablishrd,  and  there  is  a  well  at- 
teniled  Sunday-school.  Uakham  Is  of  very  little  iniport- 
anci-  with  respect  to  trade,  its  chief  dependence  being  on 
its  markets  and  tlie  retailing  of  goods  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Melton-Mow. 
bray,  and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  coal.  The  assizes, 
quarter  and  petty  st^ssions  arc  held  here  ;  and  Oakham 
is  the  election-town  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Sat.:  fairs 
fur  cattle  and  sheep,  March  15.,  2d  Sat.  in  April,  May  9., 
Sat.  in  Whit-week,  Sat.  alter  Oct.  10.,  and  lice.  1.5. 

OAKIIAMI'TON,  a  decayed  bor. ,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  Kngland,  hund.  I.ifton,  co.  Devon,  on  the  Oke,  a 
trib.  of  the  Turrldge,  and  near  the  N.  border  of  Dart- 
moor, 20  m.  W.  Kxeter.  Area  of  par.  (including  the 
villages  of  Chissacot,  Meldon,  and  Kegliear),  12, .570  acres, 
Pop.,in  IH31,  2,0.'>5.  It  Is  old  and  irregularly  built.  The 
church  stands  on  rising  ground  about  Im.  westward ;  and 
there  is  an  ancient  chantry  chapel  in  the  market-place, 
with  places  of  worship  for  VVesleyan  Methodists  and  In- 
dependents. It  has  a  small  endowed  free  school  and  two 
subscription  schools,  with  minor  charities  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor.  "  The  town  is  not  flourishing:"  the 
inhab,  depiMid  chiefly  on  retail  trade,  a  few,  however, 
iM'ing  supported  by  s  >rge-weavlng.  It  also  derives  some 
advantage  from  its  situation  on  the  great  road  between 
Kxeter  and  Kalmnuth.  ( Mtin.  Corp.  Iteport.)  The  bor. 
was  not  lncorpor.ited  till  the  21  Ja'nes  I.,  and  having 
fallen  to  decay,  it  was  considered  too  Insignificant  to  lie 
included  in  the  protlsions  of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act.  It, 
however,  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  (;.  from  the  reign 
of  (Charles  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised. Markets  on  Sat.  ;  fairs,  2d  Thurs.  after 
March  II.,  May  17.,  1st  Wixi.  after  July  5. ;  Aug.  5,, and 
Sat.  alter  t'hrlstmas  ilay. 

O  AX  ACA,  or  OUAXACA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  rap. 
vf  the  Statu  of  the  same  name,  uu  the  Rio  Verde,  205m. 
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S.  S.  E.  Ifextco,  and  160  m.  S.  S.  W.  Vera  Cnu,  lat. 
17°  V  N.J  long.  97°  8'  W.  Estimated  pop.,  40,000.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  aliout  2  m.  in 
length,  and  4  m.  in  breadth,  including  its  suburbs,  which 
are  laid  out  in  gardens  aud  planted  with  nopal  trees. 
The  streets,  which  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved, 
are  lined  with  good  houses  of  a  greenish  kind  of  stone  ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  re- 
gularly built  city  of  Mexico.  The  public  buildings  are  in 
general  handsome,  solidly  constructed,  and  richly  deco- 
rated: the  town-hall,  cathedral,  and  bishop's  palace 
form  3  sides  of  the  principal  square.  There  are  several 
churches  and  convents ;  and  numerous  fountains  are  sup- 

fiUed  with  water  conveyed  by  aqueducts  across  the  valley 
rom  the  neighbouring  hills  of  St.  Felipe,  llie  climate 
is  peculiarly  good,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
63°  or  rising  higher  than  78° ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  earth, 
quakes,  ana  suifered  considerably  during  the  last  that 
happened  in  Mexico.  Oaxaca  was  founded  l)y  Nuno 
del  Mercado,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  trees  called  guaxet  that 
abound  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  state  of  which  Oaxaca  is  the  cap.  is  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  fertility,  and  for  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  products.  The  ceroalia  and  the  sugar-cane  are 
raised  with  great  facility,  and  cochineal  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Considerable  attention  is  likewise  paid  to  the 
culture  of  silk.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  state  have 
been  very  little  explored.  (IVard'i  Mexico,  ii.  389; 
Mod.  Trav.  ^c.) 

OBAN,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co. 
Argyle,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  a  secluded  but 
beautiful  situation,  CI4  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1,480. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  a  new  quoad  tacra  church 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  a  dissenting 
chapel.  It  has  no  manufactures,  and  no  trade,  except 
in  such  articles  as  the  limited  consumption  of  the  pl,-\co 
and  neighbouring  district  require.  It  is  visited  by  tlie 
steam-boats  bt^tween  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  and  those 
that  ply  between  either  of  these  places  and  StafiTa,  lona, 
&c.  The  harbour  is  excellent ;  and  the  inhab.  engage. 
extensively  in  fishing.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
royal  palace  of  DnnstaflViage,  stand  on  a  promontory 
3  m.  N.  the  town.  1'he  town  had  no  pari,  representative 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  In  1832:  which 
united  it  with  Campbelton,  Inverary,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  in 
sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  in 
1840-41,  51. 

OBI,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  rising  by  two  principal 
sources  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Little  Altai  chain  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire  J  lat.  51°  N.;  long. 
89°  E.;  fiowing  first  N.W.  and  then  N.  into  the  Gulph 
of  Obi,  after  a  course  of  about  2,700  m.;  but  if  the  Irtish, 
which  joins  It  in  lat.  (Xl°  .50'  N.,  and  is  the  longest  and 
widest  stream  and  most  direct  from  the  source,  be  con- 
sidered the  main  river,  its  length  will  exceed  3,(XX)  m.; 
the  area  of  its  entire  basin  has  been  estimated  at 
1,357,(100  sq.  m.  The  Obi,  which  is  the  eastern  hrancli, 
has  numerous  affluents,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Tom,  Tehelim,  and  Ket,  joining  it  on  the  E.  or  riglit 
bank.  After  its  junctictn  with  the  Irtish,  It  attains  a 
breadth  in  some  places  of  nearlv 20  m.  with  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  2  to  7  fathoms,  and  lias  a  very  rapid  current, 
forming  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  numerous  islands, 
and  fiowing  over  rocky  ledges  that  greatly  impede  navl- 

fiation  during  the  few  months  that  the  river  is  free  from 
cc.  The  Irtish  rises  within  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
lat.  47°  N.  long.  89°  10'  E.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Great  Altai  chain,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  W.N.W. 
of  240  m.  to  lake  Taigan,  through  which  it  flows,  .ind 
tlicn  turns  N.  ward  for  about  IIHI  m.,  after  which  It  Ilis 
a  general  N.W.  direction,  passing  Seminolatinsk  ami 
Omsk,  as  fiir  as  Tolmlsk.  Below  this  point  it  makes  a 
curve  N.E.  ward  of  about  300  m.,  and  joins  the  Ohi  <it 
S,tmarova.  Both  the  Obi  and  Irtish  alxmnd  with  flsli, 
wbii'h  might  be  made  a  lucrative  article  of  trade,  as  liiorc 
is  a  free  navigation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
along  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Archangel.  (Stein't  Oco' 
graphie.  ill.  87.;  Diet.  G(og.) 

OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile,  pror. 
Toledo,  26  m.  E.  Toledo  and  34  m.  S.  by  E.  Madrid,  on  tlio 
great  road  leading  from  Madrid  to  Granada.  Pop.,  air. 
to  MInano,  5,013.  It  is  an  .indent  town  of  contiiliTsblc 
size,  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  sit.  on  the  summit  snit 
sides  of  a  steep  hill.  Streets  generally  narrow  and  III. 
built ;  but  there  arc  two  or  three  squares  whicli  f\n 
It  a  tolerably  respectable  appearance.  It  has  four  parish 
churches,  three  decayi'd  monasteries,  an  hospital,  cavalry 
barracks,  and  a  school  of  primary  instruction  ;  but  llu' 
only  object  worth  notice  is  the  buenta  rieja,  a  limiil.iiii 
anil  .V|U('duct  of  stcme,  on  19  arches,  supposed  In  li.ivc  1 
Ix'cn  ciinstructiil  by  the  Romans,  which  supplii'n  tlir 
town  with  excellent  water.  Ocana,  In  the  days  ol  in  | 
|iros|H!rity  under  the  (irand  Masters  of  the  OrilVrolM. 
laiio,  eKtablislied  herein  the  Pith  and  l.llh  iciitiiriri,  1 
carried  uu  a  cuusidcrable  trade  In  gloves  )  but  Its  induilrj  I 
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ODENSEE. 

at  preient  It  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap, 
the  tanning  of  leather,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  cloths.  A.  festival  and  fair  is  held  on  the  8th 
Sept.  and  eight  following  days,  which  is  much  frequented, 
especially  by  Jewish  traders.  During  the  peninsular  war 
UcaOa  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  and  obstinately  con- 
tested battle  (Nov.  19,  1H09),  between  the  Spaniards 
under  Areizaga  and  the  French  under  Mortier  and 
Victor,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
former.  (MitUmo  :  Sir  A.  lirooke't  Spain  and  Morocco, 
ii.  291  ;  Mod.  Trav.) 

ODENSEE,  a  town  of  the  Danish  dom.,  isl.  Funen, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  small  river,  about  2  m.  from 
the  bottom  of  Stegestrand  bay,  a  deep  gulph  to  which  it 
has  been  united  by  a  navigable  canal,  88  m.  W.  by  S. 
Copenhagen ;  lat  55°  24',  long.  10°  24'  ,3(!"  E.  Pop. 
8,700.  It  is  well  built ;  and  ban  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals in  Denmark,  in  which  many  of  the  Danish 
kings  are  buried,  an  old  episcopal  palace,  with  a  library 
of  6,000  vols.,  a  gymnasium,  a  church  seminary,  and  a 
convent  with  an  extensive  library  of  Danish  books,  the 
collection  of  which  commenced  with  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  the  kingdom.    It  Is  the  residence  of  the 

Sovernor  and  of  the  bishop,  and  lias  a  patriotic  society, 
lost  of  the  gentry  of  the  island  reside  here  for  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  the  best 
educated  and  informed  of  his  Danish  majesty's  subjects. 
llnglis.)  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  leather  accoutrements :  it  has  also  manufactures  of 
cloth,  with  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries,  soap 
works,  &c.  It  is  the  most  ancient  town  of  Denmark  ; 
and  was  a  place  of  great  note  long  before  Copenhagen 
was  in  existence.  (Slein  ;  Inglit,  Coze,  Sjc.) 

UDEH,  alarge  and  important  river  of  Germany,  tra- 
versing the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dom.  It  rises  in 
Moravia,  about  15  m.  E.  Olmutz,  lat.  49°  35' N.,  long. 
17^  35'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
runs,  at  first,  generally  N.E.  to  Oderberg,  near  which 
it  leaves  the  Austrian  dom. ;  it  thence  flows  in  general 
N ,  W.  to  near  'Jdcrberg  in  the  Middlemark  of  Branden- 
burg, from  which  point  its  course  is  mostly  N.N.E.  to 
the  Great  HaufI',  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  which  it  enters  by 
mimerous  mouths  near  Stettin.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  forms  numerous  Islands.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  two  Neisses,  the  Oppa,  Katzbach.and 
liober,  on  its  W.,  und  the  Malsipane,  Bartsche,  and  Netz 
with  the  Wartha,  on  its  E.  side ;  the  VVartlia  being  by 
far  its  most  considerable  affluent.  It  is  subject  to  sudden 
tiDods,  and  frequently  inundates  the  plain  country 
through  which  it  Hows.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as 
.  far  as  Katibor  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  for  barges  from 
411  to  .W  tons  as  high  as  Breslau.  Next  to  this  city, 
Krankfort,  Stettin,  Uppein,  Glogau,  Crossen,  Kustrin, 
anil  Schweldt,  are  the  principal  towns  on  its  banks.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Ilavel  and  Elbe  by  the  Finow 
canal,  with  the  Spree  by  Frederick-William's  canal,  and 
with  the  Vistula  by  means  of  the  canal  from  Nakel  on 
thu  Netz  to  Bromberg.  It  is  of  tiie  highest  commercial 
advantage  to  tlie  country  through  which  it  Hows :  as  to 
wiiicli,  see  article  Pbussia,  in  this  vol.  {.Jiict.  dog- s 
Ucrfihaus,  &c.) 

OUESSA,  a  celebrated  city,  sea-port,  and  emporium 
of  S.  Kussia,  gov.  of  Kherson,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the 
DIack  Sea,  about  half  way  between  (he  mouths  of  the 
Diiiostr  and  Bug  ;  lat.  46''  2S'  64"  N  ,  long.  30°  43'  22" 
K.  Pop.,  in  1838,  69,023.  Tlie  rise  of  tills  emporium 
lias  been  quite  extraordinary ;  its  foundations  having 
been  laid,  by  order  of  tlie  Empress  Catlierine,  so  late  as 
li'.>2,  after  the  |icace  of  lassy.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as 
an  entrepot  fur  the  commerce  of  the  Ilussian  dominions 
(in  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  lias,  in  a  great  measure,  answered 
the  intention  of  its  founders.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  H  better  locality  might  have  b«'en  chosen ;  and  in 
iiriiuf  of  tills,  it  is  stated  that  tliere  arc  no  springs  nor 
fresh  water  within  3  m.  of  the  town ;  that  the  vicinity  is 
riiinparatively  barren  and  without  wood  ;  and  that  not 
hi'ing  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  any  great  navigable  river. 
Us ciiminunicatlons  with  the  interior  are  didicult  and  cx- 
iwnsive.  That  tliese  considerations  hiive  tireat  weight  is 
clear ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  the  situation  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  central  and  salubrious ;  the  bay,  or  road- 
stead, which  is  generally  open  and  easy  of  access,  is  ex- 
tensive, tlio  water  deep,  and  the  anenorago  good ;  the 
port,  which  is  artificial,  being  formed  by  two  moles.  Is 
nttod  to  accommodate  above  200  shiiis,  and  has  a  laza- 
rotto  (in  the  model  of  that  of  Marseilles  ;  tlie  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  want  of  water  has  l)een  obviated 
hy  the  cutting  of  a  canal,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
llW  t(i»n  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  any 
position  could  liavo  been  ehoien  so  well  suited  to  serve 
as  an  entrepfit.  The  vicinity  is  by  no  means  so  barren  as 
has  licen  represented.  Latterly,  indeed,  it  has  been  siK- 
iiiilly  iniiirov(Hl  by  the  formation  of  many  gardens,  and 
by  the  planting  of  <>xtensive  vineyards. 

The  town  Is  well  built  of  soil  calcareous  stone  ;  hut  the 
houses  Udng,  for  the  must  part,  detached  from  each  other, 
there  are  lew  Imndsumu  streets.  But  a  mure  ser  luui  defect 
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Is,  that  the  streets  are  generally  unpaved  ;  and  after  rain 
the  ground  is  so  deep  that,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott, "  it  it 
not  uncommon  for  gentlemen  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their 
carriages  in  quagmires  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  to 
send  oxen  to  dragthem  out  I "  ( Trav.  in  Auttria,  jtutiia, 
Sfc,  i.  256.)  But  some  of  the  principal  streets  are  now 
either  paved  or  macadamised ;  and  in  thit  respect  the 
city  has  been  materially  improved.  The  warehousct 
for  corn  are  very  extensive.  The  city  It  defended 
towards  the  sea  by  some  batteries,  and  on  itt  U.  side 
is  a  citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  port  The 
space,  comprising  the  city  and  a  small  surrounding  dif 
trict,  to  which  the  franchise  of  the  port  extends  is 
bounded  by  a  rampart.  Though  it  cannot  be  called  a 
manufacturing  town,  Odessa  hat  tome  fabtici  of  coarse 
woollen  and  silk  goods ;  and  hat  extensive  tallow  re< 
fineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  rope-walks,  &c. 

Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  specified  the  church 
or  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a  cupola,  the  exchange, 
palace  of  the  governor,  theatre,  barracks,  R.  Catholic 
church,  an  hospital  2  stories  in  height,  a  large  and  fine 
building,  with  public  baths,  large  hotels,  &c  On  the 
quay  facing  the  port.  In  the  centre  of  the  esplanade,  it  a 
statue  in  bronze  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Richlieu,  to 
whose  enlightened  administration  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  is  ascribable.  Of  the  various  inttltutiont 
which  the  city  owes  to  the  duke,  the  Lyceum,  which 
bears  his  name,  founded  in  1817,  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  organization  has  been  modified  of  late 
years  ;  and  at  present  it  is  divided  into  the  faculties  of 
philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  and  has  attached  to  it  a 

fymnaslum  with  4,  and  a  primary  school  with  3  classes, 
n  1835  it  had  2.VJ  pupils,  and  a  library  with  about  7,000 
vols.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  education  of  young 
ladles,  founded  in  1829  and  1835  ;  a  Jews'  school,  attend- 
ed by  about  400  pupils  ;  an  institution  for  the  study  of 
the  eastern  languages  ;  schools  of  navigation  and  com. 
merce  ;  an  orphan  school,  &c.  The  inhabs.,  as  in  other 
commercial  towns  that  have  h.id  a  rapid  rise,  are  a  very 
motley  race,  consisting  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jewt,  Poles, 
Italians,  Germans,  French,  &c. 

In  1817,  a  ukase  conferred  on  Odessa,  for  a  period  of 
30  years,  the  important  privilege  of  being  a  free  port ; 
and  her  commerce  has  since  rapidly  increased.  Not 
behiK  at  the  mouth  of  any  great  river,  nor  having  any 
considerable  manufactures,  she  is  not  a  port  for  the  ex- 
portation of  what  may  be  called  articles  of  native  growth  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  her  convenient  situation,  excellent 
port,  and  the  privileges  which  she  enjoys,  she  is,  as  aU 
ready  remarked,  the  emporium  where  most  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Southern  Kussia  destined  for  foreign  countries 
is  collected  for  exportation,  and  where  most  of  the  fo. 
reign  articles  required  for  home  consumption  are  pri- 
marily imported.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  at 
Taganrog,  and  the  short  period  during  which  the  sea  of 
Asolf  is  navigable,  tend."  to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  from  entering  the  Strait  of  Yenikalc, 
and  occasions  the  shipment  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  produce  brought  down  the  Don  in  lighters  to 
Caflii  and  Odessa,  especially  the  latter.  All  the  products 
brought  down  the  Dnlestr,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dnlepr, 
are  exported  from  Odessa  ;  but  owing  to  the  difficult  na- 
vigation of  the  first  and  last  mentioned  rivers,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  .'rom  Podolla, 
the  Ukraine,  &c.,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  carts  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  roads  traversed  by  these  carts  are  only 
practicable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  nothing 
would  contribute  so  much  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  port,  and  the  prosperity  of  S.  Russia,  as  the  opening 
of  improved  communications  with  the  interior  ;  whether 
by  removing  obstructions  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers, 
constructing  canals,  or  railway,  or  good  common  roads. 
Among  the  articles  of  export  from  Odessa,  corn,  espe- 
cially wheat,  occupies,  as  every  one  knows,  a  high  rank ; 
but  tallow  Is  also  a  most  important  article ;  and  next 
to  it  arc  linseed,  wool,  iron,  hides,  copper,  wax,  caviar, 
potash,  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  butter,  isin- 
glass, &c.    We  subjoin  an  official 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  flrom,  and  Imports 
into,  the  Port  of  Odessa  in  the  difTerent  Yean  from 
1802  to  IH39  Inclusive. 
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The  great  amount  of  the  exports  in  1816  and  1817  it 
aicribable  to  the  failure  of  the  com  cropt  In  Italy  and 
Western  Europe  during  those  two  years,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent high  price  and  ready  demand  for  the  wheat  of 
(Messa,  Dantiic,  &e.  The  small  amount  of  the  trade  in 
1838  and  1829  is  accounted  for  by  the  war  with  Turkey 
having  interrupted  all  communication  with  the  port  by 
the  channel  of  Constantinople.    Subjoined  Is  an 

Account  of  the  arrivals  of  wheat  at  Odessa  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

arrlied 
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The  small  amount  of  the  wheat  brought  to  Odessa  in 
ISSI  was  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops  in 
S.  Russia  In  the  course  of  that  year.  The  price  of  the 
best  wheat  in  Odessa  is  rarely  under  iii.  or  28s.  a  quar- 
ter ;  and,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1840,  it  was 
34(.  6(1.  free  on  board :  the  freight  and  other  charges 
nn  Importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Odessa  to  England 
may  be  estimated  at  about  16>.  a  quarter.  Constantino- 
ple, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  Malta  arc  the 
principal  markets  for  Odessa  wheat ;  but,  when  our 
crops  arc  deflcient,  consklerablc  quantities  are  shipped 
for  Kngland.  In  1839,  the  exports  from  Odessa  com- 
prised, among  other  things,  1,210,2.32  ehetwerts  of  wheat, 
nearly 2OO,0UU do.  rye,  oats,  &c.,  l.n.M94do.  linseed,  1 18,(HKi 
ponds  wool,  and  223,102  pouds  tallow.  The  subjoined 
account  of  the  merchants  belonging  tn  Odessa  in^icribed 
in  the  dilTerent  guilds  affords  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  Its  commerce  since  18U8. 


inisns  -     . 
ISM    .     . 

IKA1     -       . 
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Merchants. 

In  litGulld. 

id  Guild. 

.Id  Guild. 

Total. 

.19 
43 
47 
fit 
67 

30 
13 
11 
.14 
41 

134 
190 
il3 
30« 
fill 

W* 
«6 

ii81 
3S« 
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The  great  articles  of  import  into  Odessa  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  ami  other  colonial  products ;  cottons,  silks, 
woollens,  and  other  manufactured  goods ;  oil,  wines, 
and  spirits  ;  spices  and  dye-stufn  ;  cotton-twist  and  raw 
cotton  ;  lemon-juice  ;  tin  and  tin-plates ;  cutlery,  timber 
for  building  and  firewood,  &c.  About  8(10  ships  from 
foreign  parts  enter  and  leave  Odessa  in  ordinary  years. 
Including  Maltese  and  lonians,  nearly  200  ships  under 
Kn^lish  colours  have  arrived  in  the  port  In  a  single 
season  ;  but  their  number  is  very  fluctuating,  depending 
essentially  on  the  state  of  the  corn  trade. 

A  trtlninal  of  commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  in 
1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  disputes  con- 
nected with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  dt-cisions 
except  to  the  Senate.     There  are  12  sworn  brokers,  ap- 

firoved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who 
lave  deputies  appointed  by  themselves.  They  register 
all  trausfictlons,  and  receive  1  per  cent,  from  each  party 
as  cr>nunission.  There  is  a  discount  or  loan  bank,  esti- 
blished  in  IH2S,  and  marine  and  Are  insurance  societies. 
Most  articles  of  provision  are  cheap ;  and  fish,  which 
costs  next  to  notning.  is  excellent.  Fuel,  however.  Is 
scarce  and  dear.  (Official  Reporli  s  Private  It\form- 
utiim  ;  SchniixliT,  La  Ruitie,  p.  724.  &c.) 

ODKYl'OOK,  or  OUDEPOKE,  a  city  and  ri^ahshlp 
of  liindostan,  prov.  K^pnotana,  the  city  standing  In  a 
basin  surrounded  with  rugged  hills,  13.')  m.  S.S.W.  Aj- 
inere,  and  10.")  m.  N.W.  Oojein  ;  lat.  24°  3.V  N.,  long. 
n°  44'  E.  It  has,  at  a  distance,  an  imposing  appearance. 
On  the  W.  it  skirts  a  large  lake,  the  palaces  iiiiit  garden 
residences  on  the  brink  of  which  are  all  of  marble,  with 
sculptures  that  are  both  highly  finished  and  display  con- 
siderable taste.  {Hamilton.)  It  is  protectiHl  from  inun- 
dation by  an  extensive  embankment  stretching  along  the 
lake.  Images,  toys,  and  other  articles  in  marble,  crystal, 
&c.,are  sent  from  Odeypoor  into  the  neighliourlngprovs. 
The  raiahship,  or  principality,  of  which  this  city  is  the 
cap.,  called  also  Mewar  or  Chittore,  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  Rajpoot  slates.  It  has  N.  Joudpoor  ;  E.  Iho 
territories  of  Kotah,  .Sindia,  &c. ;  .S.  many  small  prin- 
cipalities of  Malwah,  Gusrah,  &c. ;  and  W.  .Sarowy. 
Area  estimated  at  11,784  »().  m.  ;  and  nop.  at  HOO.ddd.f 

The  surface  Is  hilly  and  well  watered,  producing  sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  lurlcy,  &c.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 

*  A  rhetwert  Is  diulvslenl  ta  ttwut  6  Imperial  buiheli,  or  3-4tlu 
ufa<iuancr. 


OELAND. 

and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  inlphtir 
the  last  mentioned  product  being,  however,  of  inferior 
quality.  The  pop.  consists  principally  of  Rajpoots,  Jnuts, 
Brahmins,  Bheels,  and  Meanas.  The  rana,  or  chief. 
Claims  to  be  of  the  purest  dynasty  in  India,  and  is  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  Mohammedans,  because  of  hit 
supposed  descent  Irom  the  Persian  sovereign,  Nushirvan. 
In  prosperity  and  power,  however,  this  state  is  mucii 
inferior  to  those  of  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor ;  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  previously  to  its  becoming  subsidiary 
to  the  British,  It  had  been  wretchedly  mismanaged.  The 
treaty  of  1818  secured  to  the  British,  as  the  price  of  their 
protection,  3-8ths  of  the  public  revenue. 

Chittore,  the  ancient  cap.,  is  the  only  other  town  In 
this  principality  worth  notice.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
scarped  rock,  ds  m.  E.N.E.  Odeypoor.  Hebcr  says  "  It 
is  still  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably  large 
market-town,  with  a  good  many  pagodas,  and  a  meanly 
built,  but  apparently  busy  bazaar.''  It  was,  however, 
formerly  famous  for  its  splendour  and  riches,  and  has 
many  interesting  Hindoo  tomples,  palacos,  and  other 
buildings.  It  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  by  Akliar,  after  a  siege,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  MisccU.  Trans .  from 
Orientil  Language!.  See  also  Dmv's  Hist,  qt' Hindustan, 
ii.  356,  3.57. ;  Hcber's  Journal,  27*— 284. 

ODIHAM,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co, 
Southampton,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  21  m.  N.W.  Win- 
chester, and  40m.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  7,AM 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,647.  Tt  is  pleasantly  sit.  on  the 
N.  side  of  a  chalk  down,  and  comprises  a  urincipal  and 
well  built  street,  met  by  two  others  of  inferior  size.  The 
church,  a  large  brick  structure,  has  a  square  tower  at  its 
W.end  ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  In  the  gift  of  the  chancel, 
lor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It  has,  also,  2  places  of  wor- 
ship  for  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday-schools,  a  free 
school  for  20  boys,  and  a  large  national  school,  and  alms, 
house  for  12  poor  persons.  Odiham  has  a  considerable 
retail  trade,  and  some  of  the  inhab.  are  supported  by 
spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk.  It  also  derives  some 
advantages  from  its  situation  on  the  It.tsingstoke  Canal. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 

S laces  at  elections  for  the  N.  division  of  Hampshire, 
larkets  on  Friday  ;  cattle  fairs,  March  23.  and  July  31. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  in  which  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  im- 
prisoned ;  and  close  to  the  town  is  a  ruined  gate,  the 
only  existing  portion  of  a  royal  palace.  Lilly,  the  cele- 
brated grammarian  and  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
London,  w.is  a  native  of  Odiham. 

OKDENBURG  (Hung.  Stijirony,  an.  Sopronium),  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name ; 
in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  near  the  S.  W.  border  of  the 
Neusiedl-lake,  49m.  W.  Raab,  and  37  m.  S.S.E.  Vienna. 
Pop.  in  18.37,  I2,.'jfl0,  principally  of  German  extraction. 
It  is  generally  well  built :  the  town-proper,  which  is  not 
extensive,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  tolerably  well  paved ; 
and  the  suburbs  .Te  in  every  respect  much  superior. 
The  only  relic  of  its  ancient  fortifications  is  a  hiijie 
watch  tower,  which,  according  to  the  Austrian  Sni. 
Encycl.,  is  the  loftiest  in  Hungary.  It  has  several  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  some  of  which  are  interesting  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  a  Calvinist  church  ;  Uoininicin 
and  Ursuline  convents ;  Rom.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  hi,;h 
schools,  two  liuspitals,  two  large  barracks  with  u  good 
riding  school,  a  military  academy,  the.-itre,  &c.  It  is  tliu 
residence  of  the  snperintendant  of  the  Calvinist  church 
for  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Inhabs.  relliie 
sugar,  weave  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  manufacture 
potash,  and  saltpetre;  and  trade  in  wine  (grown  in  the 
vicinity),  com,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle,  Ibr 
which  it  is  an  extensive  market.  Numerous  ilonian 
itntiqiiities  have  heen  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  (Ot'i/cn. 
Nat.  Enryc. ;  Jlniihaiu,  ffc.) 

OELAND,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Sweden  near  its  S.E.  extremity,  being  separated  from 
the  prov.  of  Calmar,  in  which  it  Is'  includitl,  by  the  Siriiits, 
of  Calmar,  a  channel  viryingfrom  2  to  alxiut  2(1  in.  in 
breadth.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  between  Int. 
.^60  13'  and  57°  22'  N.,  and  long.  16"  %f  and  17^  M)'. 
Area  estimated  at  300  sq.  m. ;  .ind  the  pop,  at  31,IMKi. 
(Horschdmann't  Slein.)  The  W.  shore  of  the  islaiid  \i 
low,  the  E.  hilly;  in  the  centre  is  a  plateau,  elevaliil 
about  150  ft,  nbove  the  tea,  principally  of  a  calcareous  or 
sandy  formation.  It  is  principally  appropriateii  to  pa.i- 
turage,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  round  tlii^  coast 
being  under  culture.  Fishing  and  navigation  form  llie 
prinripnl  occupations  of  the  inhabs.,  who  send  their  fisli, 
butter,  cattle,  Ac,  to  the  mainland.  recelviiiHcorn,  manu- 
factured goods,  4c.,  in  return.  The  forests  are  riithrr 
extensive ;  and  the  deer,  roebuck,  and  wild  boar,  w 
pretty  abundant.  About  3(10  hands  arc  said  to  be  em- 
pioye<i  in  an  alum  mine,  the  prmluce  of  whicli  Is  siiji- 
posed  to  be  worth  .'lO.oOO  dollars  a  year,  llorgliolm,  n'l 
the  W.  side  of  the  islan<l.  Is  its  cliief  town  and  sent  "I 
commerce.  A  roy.il  edict  of  IM'20  ecmferred  tin;  fveiiliim 
to  pursue  any  tradu  or  calling,  wilhuut  aiithurity  from 
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DELS. 
«ny  guild  or  company,  on  all  handicraftsmen  settling  In 
tills  town,  (llurschehimnn't  Stfin,  i.  rm. ;  Dict.Uiog.) 

OBI,S,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Dreslaii,  cap. 
clrc,  and  principality  of  Ocis ;  on  the  river  of  the 
same  n.ime,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Oder,  17  ni.  N.U.  by  K. 
Hrcslau.  Pop.,  in  I8»S,  .\H()0.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tilieil,  but  Ij  now  merely  enclosed  liy  a  lofty  w.ili.  It 
has  a  large  ducal  ciistlo,  in  which  are  some  extensive 
coileolionH  in  art  and  science,  several  ihurches  and  hos- 
pitals, a  tlieatrc,  and  numerous  public  scliools  and  cha- 
rit.-tblo  Institutions.  It  h.->s  maniifactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.    {Von  Zvtllilx.  D,r  I'rcuss.  Slant,  Sfi:.') 

OK.SKL.  an  Island  of  liiu  Haltic,  belonging  to  Itussia, 
and  iuciuded  In  the  gov.  I.lvonia  or  Klga,  extending 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulpli  of  Klga,  principally  be- 
tween lat.  5M'^  and  ri8°  W  X.,  and  ions?.  21°  40'  and  ri° 
K.  Area,  estimated  at  l,l.')0  sq.  m.  Pop.,  including  tiie 
inhabs.  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Moen  and  Kunoo,  about 
3.1,000,  all  ICstlionlans  except  some  German  landed  pro- 
iiiietors,  and  u  few  .Swedes.  The  coaits  are  bold;  the 
island  it  well  watered,  and  its  climate  is  milder  than 
that  of  the  neiglibouring  continent.  The  soil  is  mostly 
stony,  calcareous,  or  loamy  ;  but  witli  manuring  it  be- 
comes  tolerably  fertile,  producing  wlieat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  &c. ;  a  con.^ideralile  extent  of  tlio  surface 
is  covered  with  forests.  Hearing  cattle  .ind  fishing  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  inlialis. ;  and  tiie  seal 
fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  Manufactures  quite 
Inslgiiiflcant.  Peopio  all  Lutherans.  Arensbnrg,  on 
the  S.K.  coast,  with  about  1,«()0  inhabs..  Is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Ocsel.  This 
island  belonged  to  the  'I'entonic  knights,  wlicn  their 
order  possessed  Livonia  ;  It  afterwards  lielonged  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  ;  but  was  ceded  to  liussia  witii  the 
rest  of  Livonia  in  1721.  (Sc/inilzlcr,  l.a  Hussies  Did. 
Oiog.  Vnivnsflle.) 

OFKN.     .SVc  lliiMA. 

OKrKNBAOll,  a  town  of  Contr.il  Germany,  being  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  of  tlic  Grand  Duchy  of 
llesse  Darmstadt,  prov.  Starkenberg,  on  tlie  Mayn, 
ftm.  P..  by  S.  Frankfort,  .md  17  in.  N.  by  E.  Darm- 
stadt. IVii).,  in  \W.»,  1,rm.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
castle,  4  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings  ;  cotton  fabrics  ; 
carriages,  and  other  vehicles  ;  tobacco  and  snull'j  lac- 
(liicred  iron  ware,  sealing-wax,  jewellery,  toys,  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  a  few  carpets,  and  other  woollen 
f.ihrics,  fic.  Next  to  M,iyence  (Mcntx)  it  has  the 
i.irgcst  general  trade  of  any;  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Some  goad  wine  is  grown  in  Its  environs,  (Bergliaus, 
Sjc.) 

OHIO,  one  of  the  U.  Stiites  of  N.  America,  being  iit 

resent  liy  far  the  most  important  in  the  basin  of  the 

lississiiipl.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  3S'' IW  and  42° 
N.,  iind  long.  8liO  2H'  and  M^  42'  W.,  iind  derives  its 
ii.inie  from  the  magnillccnt  river  Ohio,  which  forms  tlie 
whole  of  its  S.K.  juid  S.  boundary,  separating  it  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky;  on  tlio  R.  It  Ilis  I'ennsylv.inia, 
W.  Indiana,  and  N.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie.  Length 
and  breadth,  about  200  m.  eacii.  Area,  estimated  iit 
;w.s.')0  sq.  in.  Pop.,  in  1840,  l,.")l«,4.'i7.  Ohio  comprises 
about  one  third  part  of  tlie  country  sloping  from  tiie 
Alleghtinies  in  Pennsylv.tnia  down  to  the  Nllssisslppi. 
It  lias  no  very  elevated  hill  ranges,  but  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a  tables  land  from  600  to  1,0(H)  ft.  iibove  the  se.i, 
the  central  pcirtion  of  tiie  state  being  the  higiiest.  This, 
«!«),  which  is  its  least  fertile  portion,  is  in  parts  inter- 
spersed with  swamps  and  marshes.  Tlie  declivity  to- 
w:inis  Lake  ICrle  is  inucii  more  .ibnipt  than  the  S.  slope 
of  the  state,  .md  the  country  is  lieie  also  in  parts  marshv  ; 
tlnit  portion  of  tlie  surface  which  declines  towards  the 
Ohio,  nod  is  the  most  extensive,  is  diversified  with  iiiils 
and  valleys  ;  and,  on  tlie  whole,  nine  tenths  of  the 
st.ite  ,ire  susceptilile  of  cultivation,  nearly  three  fourths 
luing  pre-eminently  fertile.  Tlio  bills  are  generiilly 
cullivalile  to  their  summits ;  and  the  river  liottoms  are 
exiiher.intly  productive.  In  the  S.  and  S.E.,  along  tiie 
Ohio,  (lie  country  is  broken  witii  abriiiit  hills.  Next 
t(i  the  Oliio.  the  cliief  rivers  are,  its  tributaries,  the 
Scioto,  Miami,  and  Mushingum.  and  tiie  Mauiiee,  S.in- 
ilii'liv,  and  (iivalioga,  trilmt.-iries  to  Lake  Eric.  Tiie 
Scidiii,  traversiiig  tiie  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  lino  navi. 
Cihle  stream,  wbicli  h.as  been  ascended  by  boats  linear 
in  KHiree,  wiiere  it  is  sejiarated  by  a  portage  of  oaiy  a 
few  miles  from  tiie  Sandusky.  The  Mushinguin,  ri.iing 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  tiiyalinga,  is  about  200  m.  in 
Ipnglh,  for  7S  of  which  (I'rom  tlie  Oliio  to  Zanesville)  it 
l«  navigable  by  small  steam  vessels,  and  for  liOm.  by 
li.illeaux.  Tho  Miami  is  navlg.ible  for  75  m.,  and  tlie 
Miiiinee  for  IS  m.  j  but  most  of  the  rivers  (lowing  N.  are 
Kii'atiy  interrupti'd  by  cataracts.  In  the  tract  between 
Ihi'  Scioto  and  Miami,  and  in  some  districts  along  the 
Ohio,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies  ;  but  originally  the 
odiintry  w.is  almost  covered  witii  noble  forests  of  large 
ami  v.ifiiable  trees,  and  these  stiil  remain  uncleared  in  tlie 
N. and  N.W.  parts  of  the  state.  Tlie  geological  form- 
atiiins  are  nearly  all  secondary,  comprising  limestone,  lias, 
Vol..   11. 
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Baliferous,  and  ferriferous  rocks,  sandstone,  greywacke, 
Ac.,  ill  horizontal  strata.  The  soil  Is  generally  very  pro- 
ductive. In  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  S.  the  climate  is 
very  mild  ;  but  In  the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  cold  of 
winti'r  is  considerably  more  severe  than  in  tlie  states  on 
tlio  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude ;  but,  upon  tho  whole,  it 
is  very  liealthy. 

In  IKSii,  the  value  of  taxable  property  was  estimated  at 
0l.;):i8,(l00  dolls.,  of  which  rural  lands  and  buildings  gave 
5.H,lfi«,H0O  dolls. ;  town-lots  and  buildings,  l.'S,7(i2.C0O 
dolls.;  horses  and  cattle,  I4,.\35,,500  dolls. ;  and  mer- 
chants' capital,  Jtc,  7,402,400  dolls.  Ohio  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  tliickly  settled  country  of  moderate-sized  free- 
hold properties:  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
farms,  their  general  equality  in  point  of  size,  and  tho 
dispersion  of  the  pop.  over  the  whole  state,  Ohio  bears 
a  close  siniilaritv  to  the  states  of  New  England.  (Flint's 
(ifoi;.,  i.  3UI.  3!»'j  )  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye, oats,  barley, 
tobiicco,  orchard  fruits,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  arc  tho 
staple  products.  On  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  more  than 
lOObusiielsof  Indhin  corn  are  sometimes  produced  n.i 
an  acre,  though  from  40  to  ."'O  bushels  m^v  be  conslder"'f. 
an  average  crop.  The  soil  Is,  in  general,  highly  suitabi  ^ 
for  wheat.;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  that  grain  :>  raUet' 
in  this  th.-in  in  any  other  state  of  thi:  T'nion,  the  j  -od.na 
in  1840  being  estiniiited  at  above  2  millions  of  >■■  '..ftsi  s  : 
in  consequence,  it  furnishes  large  quantities  of  i!  >Mr  fc. 
exportation.  Hemp  is  grown  to  some  extent.  'V<  bacr« 
of  the  finest  quality  Is  raised  K.  of  the  Mushingum  rivrr ; 
and  the  tobacco  crop  was,  in  1837,  estimated  at  2.5,000  h'ids.. 
though  it  has  been  raised  for  exportation  only  within  a 
few  ye.irs.  The  vine  and  mulberry  have  been  introilu<M'  I ; 
and  wine  and  silk  will,  perhaps,  at  no  ver^  dist.i>r  pe- 
riod, be  added  to  the  products  of  Ohio.  Hogs  fir.ii  n-n-: 
of  the  staple  exports;  Cincinnati  (see  Vol.  I.  v.  610.), 
being  the  principal  pork-miirketof  the  unlor.  T()ev,.!^li 
of  pigs,  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  2,084,208.  i.«r;.'.^  iliioon 
of  fat  cattle  arc  sent  every  autumn  to  th«  vnarkeis  of  ti.e 
E.  and  S.  In  1840,  tho  stock  of  slicip  was  •>sti'ra;c<!. 
at  1,4'.I5,000,  yielding  3,067,000  lbs.  of  woe!;  ai  li  this 
largest  stock  of  sheep  in  any  state  of  tht  Uid(  i,  Now 
York  iind  Pennsylvania  excepted. 

Iron  ore  is  pretty  extensively  wrought  in  the  E.  p;i;t 
of  the  state,  where,  also,  bituminous  coal  is  found.  ':}oit, 
lime,  and  m>irblc  are  the  other  chief  mineral  proili.tts. 
Some  of  the  salt  springs  on  the  Mushingum  arc  aid  to 
be  so  rich,  as  to  yield  1  lb.  of  salt  per  gallon  of  brine. 

Oliio  takes  a  decided  lead  among  the  W.  states  In  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  woollei* 
stuffs,  iron,  glass,  and  cabinet  wares,  paper,  hats,  .h(Mr,. 
linseed  iind  c.istor  oils,  whiskey,  &c.,  .ire  the  prii'dii,!" 
products.  It  w.as  estimated,  in  1836,  tliat  iibout  2,UJI.',(K'() 
lbs.  of  wool  were  annually  wrought  up  in  domestic  in.ii;  •- 
factures.  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Steubenville,  and  Clii;- 
licotlic  are  the  principiii  manufacturing  towns.  Ship  anu 
steam-boat  building  are  important  brandies  of  industry. 
Tlie  sailing  vessels  are  laden  at  spring  flood,  and  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sr>a  j  both  vessel  and  cargo  being 
usually  disposed  of  in  tlie  West  Indies  or  some  foreign 
port.  A  good  deal  of  timber  is  sawn  and  cut  in  this 
state  ;  and  tills,  with  flour,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  tobacco,  smoked  venison,  hams,  and  spirits,  are  tho 
principal  exports.  The  N.  iind  E.  counties  send  a  got<J 
deal  of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal ;  an  '  «;  v.-.  t!i(; 
ronstruction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  I'  .,i,.!.  ;•,(■- 
ral  of  tlje  W.  and  S.  counties  have  an  active  .j"-.,;-  ehh 
New  York  and  Piiiladelphia ;  but  by  far  «!iv  i  -  .iter 
portion  of  tho  foreign  trade  of  Oliio  centred'  i;i  Now 
Orleans. 

The  greiit  extent  of  her  canals,  and  other  in(  -nal 
conimiuiieations,  renders  Ohio  in  this  re.  p"'  i  .i  rival  to 
New  York.  The  Oiiio  ("anid,  completed  ii  iii.i:,  i-  .:07rji. 
in  length,  extending  from  Portsmou  ,ii  tin- ';i:i"  to 
Clevcliind  on  Liike  Erie,  directly  coi'-  ■  ting  the  bf.si-i  of 
the  Mississippi  with  timtof  the  St. '  ;•..(';  nee,  ,'ed  having 
several  navigable  lateral  feedc  ^  'o  .I'lmbus,  L.u. caster, 
Zanesville,  Jtc.  The  IV.Tla.id  Canal,  (i.'im.  in  length,  from 
Cincinnati  tc  Daytou.  v.f  completed  in  1830 ;  and  a 
continuatioii  of  the  same  >o  meet  the  Erie  and  Wabash 
Canid  (st'i-  V-m.\HA)  is  in  progress.  Tlie  Mahoning  and 
Dealer,  Iv-iving  a  length  of  77  ni.  within  the  state,  and 
the  Sandy  anil  Iieavcr,  are  the  other  chief  canals.  The 
tolls  paid  on  tiie  Ohio  and  Miami  C.inais  in  1839  amounted 
to  •'ii)4.3'.l()  doll.  Tlie  Mad-river  and  Erie  llailway,  from 
Dayton  to  Sandusky,  intended  to  tie  l,S3m.  in  length,  of 
wliich  nearly  a  third  part  is  now  (1841)  completed,  is  tho 

firincipnl  work  of  its  kind  ;  but  there  are  othijr  railways 
n  the  state. 

Oliio  is  divided  into  73  counties  ;  Cincinnati  Is  by  far 
its  most  important  town,  but  Columbus  Is  its  cap.  and 
seat  of  gov.,  and  tlie  General  Assemliiy  meets  tliere  an- 
nually in  Dec.  Tlie  representatives,  whose  number  can- 
not be  less  than  30  nor  more  than  72,  are  elected  once  a 
yejir;  .ind  the  sen.itors,  whose  numbers  are  about  half  as 
iiiany,  every  two  years.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  vested 
in  ail  white  inhabs.  of  the  U.  St.ates,  above  the  age  of  21, 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the 
1"  f 
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election,  aiiJ  who  have  paid  a  state  or  co.  tax.  The  go- 
vernor is  chosen  for  two  years.  There  are  courts  of 
common  pleas  in  each  co. ;  and  a  supreme  court,  consist- 
inp  of  •(  judKcs,  whose  salaries,  like  that  of  llie  povernor, 
are  L.'iOO  dolls,  a  year  each.  'I'he  jiKlpes  are  elected  for 
7  years  hy  a  joint  ballot  of  both  liouse»  of  the  (ieneral 
Assenihly. 

In  17'JU,  the  pop.  of  this  state  was  only  ahont  3,000; 
whereas,  in  1840,  or  half  a  century  allerwards,  it  amoinited 
to  I,.')10,4(i7  — a  r.ite  of  increase  quite  unexampled  in 
any  other  part  i^f  the  world,  and  une(iualle<l  except 
bv  some  of  the  other  states  of  this  valley.  This  ex- 
traordinary increase  has  been  princip.illy  brought  about 
by  the  settlement  of  immigrants  from  the  E.  states, 
attracted  thither  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  partly  also  by  the  inllux  of  immigr.-mts  from  ICuropc. 

Slavery  is  altogether  abolished.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gious .sects  are  I'resbylerians,  Mcthodi.',ts,  and  Ilaptists. 
Kducition  is  extensively  dilfused.  In  the  townships  that 
reported  in  ItW'.',  there  were  7,2fl'i  schools,  atteiuletl  by 
ii.VI.Oia  pupils  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  non-reporting  dis- 
tricts were  nearly  as  extensive.  Ohio  I'niversily,  U 
Athens,  h.ul,  in  IH40, 110  students ;  and  Miami  Univcrsitv, 
n(  Oxford,  135:  besides  which,  there  are  superior  cul- 
Icgcs  at  Cinclnn.itl,  (iambier,  Hudson,  New  Athens, 
(iranville.  ,Ve.  The  total  iiublic  debt  of  Ohio,  in  1h3!I, 
amounted  to  l!2,(IHi,t«.'iO  dollars.  (Anier.  Atiiiaiiac,  Sjc.) 
'J'his  territory  was  lirst  settled  in  17HH;in  IH(K),  Indiana 
was  separated  Inmi  Ohio  ;  and  the  latter  w.is  er>  eti'd  into 
a  state  in  IsoJ.  (I)iirhy't  L'.SIulfs;  Ftiul i  Kiicyc.  of 
(lioij.,  Amer.  ed.;  h'.ncyc.  Amcrkiimi  i  Aiiicr.  Almanac i 
lU/lcial  Jiiliinn.) 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  t'nited  .>^t.■^tes.     Siv  Mi.ssissipn. 

OHI,.\U,  a  town  of  Trussian  Silesia,  gov.  Jlreslau, 
cap.  circ,  on  the  Oder,  17  ni.  S.K.  llreslau.  rop..  in 
IHIIH,  4.(MK).  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Silesia,  but  its  woflis  were,  in  great  part,  de- 
molished after  its  cession  to  I'rederick  the  (iri'at,  in 
1741.  It  has  a  royal  pal.ice,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
K'K'ral   Lutheran  'and    lloni.  (atli.    chnnhes,   an    hos- 

Iiital,  orphan  asylum,  w>>rkhiiu>e,  manuf.ictures  of  wool- 
en cloth,  .Vc.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco  Is  gruwn  in  ", 
llelglilMiurhood.     i  liiii  Xid/itz  ;  Jlir/i/iaiis.) 

OISi;,  a  dip.  of  Krance,  reg.  N.,  fornicTly  comprised 
In  the  lle-de-1'rancc  ;  between  lat.  4'.l"  .V  and  V.l^  4.>'  N., 
and  long.  I  ^  40'  lUnl  II^  In'  K.  ;  having  \.  the  dep. 
Sonnne.  1'..  .\isTn',  S.  Seine-et-Marne-and  Seine-et-Oise, 
and  W.  KuM'  and  Si'ine  Inlerienre.  Length,  i:.  to  W., 
<i.lin.  ;  aierage  brradlb.  about  ll.'i  ni.  Area,  .'iM'.',.'>C'.l  hec- 
tares. I'op.,  in  IMtl,  H!i",7i'i.  Surface  gently  undu- 
lating. A  range  of  hills  traverses  the  dep.,  divlilitig  the 
liasin  of  the  Siiinnn'  froTU  that  of  the  .Seine,  but  no  snni- 
init  rises  to  .my  ccmsiilerable  height.  I'rlncipal  rivers, 
the  Oise.  Tirnin.  and  Kpte,  all  of  which  have  a  S,  direr, 
tion.  Tin-  Oise,  whi'nee  the  name  of  the  dep.,  risis  in 
the  llelgi.ui  pri'V  of  Ilaniauh,  near  the  frontier  of  Ar- 
deniU'S  ;  and  alti-r  a  generally  .S.W.  course  of  about  I'.tO 
m..  through  Ihedeps.  Do  Nurd,  Aisne.  Oise,  ami  Seine- 
it-OiM'.  jiilns  the  Si  ine  at  (inill.uis  St  lloiiorien,  about 
IJni    S.W.  I'aris.    ll  is  navigalih-  from  <  h.nniy  in  Aisne 

to  Its  monlli.  a  disLuiceof  7.'i  ni.    Sunw  i Is  and  marsins 

exist  in  the  I',  and  S.i:.  of  the  dep.  In  1h;ii,  tin-  ar.ible 
I.uids  of  this  dep.  weri'  eslhnated  to  enm|irise  :iH;i,|mi 
Iii'ctares  ;  mcuhms.  '/.i.'.'V?  |i,  ;  vineyards.  J.Mil  b.  ; 
onhards,  gardens,  .'vc.  \:>,:\-*»  h.  i  lirests,  ko..'i7'S  li.  ;  and 
heaths,  waste,  ,Vc.,  |.'i,7i'.i  h.  In  I<1.">,  of  ill.ll'.P  pro- 
|ierlle»  snbjei  t  to  the  ciiiiliili.  fnuiii  if,  inil.O'J?  were 
asscsM.il  lit  less  than  'iff  ;  ivnd  :U,<ii;il  at  from  5  In  In  fr. 
Till'  uundMr  of  large  properties  Is,  how  e\  rr,  gre.iter  than 
In  mip-t  dips.  Mill  principally  lahareous.  everjwhere 
reipiirlng  ni. inure  :  agrli  nltiiti'  is  i  nnsiiliralily  advanced, 
and  i«  iinprmiiig.     I  iillnws  are  clnreasing,  and  agrnul- 

tnr.il  lni|>l cols  ari'  niaile  more  ell'cMlive.     More' ccrii 

is  grown  than  is  rec|nlred  for  bcmie  consuniptiin  i  It  I, 
iirliK  ipally  o.iK  and  wheal.  I'e.is,  be.ins,  \e  ,  are  raised 
III  large  (|U,iMlilies  lor  the  I'aris  in.  kets.  I'lar  and 
apple  lire  hards  are  ninniTuns.  and  ,i  gi  i  ,il  deal  of  i  ider  <if 
guild  ipialilv  is  made.  Si.inewliie  is  grown,  lint  of  In- 
dlHi'ieiil  ip'ialily.  The  rearing  id  laltle  i»  an  linporlniit 
iiranih  iif  lor.d  eceU'iniy  ;  and  the  fit  (lives,  Uimwii  In 
I'ariii  a«  fKiiit  </■■  I'liiiiniii;  are  Iroin  this  dep.  In  Klo. 
the  slmk  lit  hnrned  i  idle,  calves.  <*ic..  was  ••sliniated 

III  al I  !i<i  1(1(1  In  Mil.  and  that  of  >hi  ep  at  .VIN.ikni.      The 

latter  bavelneii  iniprnviil  by  crossing  » lib  Ihe  Merino, 
Siiiithiliiwn.  and  l.eneslir  breeds,  and  yield  annually 
hIiiiiiI  Hiid.isio  klliixr.  wiiiil.  illitnii)  lluller  and  i  lieese, 
Ini  biding  the  ehi  cm'  oI  Snngeniis,  are  valuable  prndiicls, 
lings  and  piMiltry  ar<'  nniiieroiik.  .Mlneriil  |iri>diicl«, 
e<replliiii  liiiniliine.  me  few.  and  of  lillle  Imporl- 
iince.  Oise  is  illslnigiilslied  lor  lis  niannlai  Inrlini  in- 
duilrv.  Wiiiillen  I'abriea,  espei  lally  at  Ileaiivals  and 
t'reveeour  ;  lable-linen,  rollnii,  and  lumpen  ilnlln, 
Wnolliii  and  lottiin  y.irn.  cidton  slmklngs,  laee,  nielallie 
liii'l  ghins  wires,  and  bins.  Ii'irii,  woihIiii  and  Ivor)  arll- 
I  let  Hi  MiTil,  \i  .,  are  among  the  prim  Ip.il  giinds  niann 
fni'tiirid.  I  Ills  dip.  U  divldul  Into  I  arriuiiU.  i  ililif 
towns,  Ueiinv.iis,  the  tap,,   Clerniuiit,   I  oinpli'Uiie,  and 
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Seidis.  It  sends  .')  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Ilegisfercd 
electors  In  1«3H.,3!I,  3,105.  Total  public  revenue  in  1831, 
14,000,J<)fi fr.  (Hugo,  art.  Oiac ;  Uicl.  Oiog.  ;  French 
Official  Tahtts.) 

OLllEU.V  (an. ////Jrt),  a  town  of  Sjmin,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Seville,  in  a  mountainous  district,  48  m.  S.  K.  Se- 
ville. I'op.,  ncc.  to  Miflano,  (i.Oi)O.  It  is,  ace.  to  Captiiin 
Scott,  "a  wretched  |ilace,  containing  some  of  the  rudest- 
looking  and  lc;ist  scrupulous  inlndiitants  of  the  Scrraniit 
de  Honda."  A  par.  church,  hospital,  three  decayed  con- 
vents, and  a  Moorish  castle,  are  its  principal  buildings  ; 
and  the  view  from  tlie  last  is  very  cominiuidlng  over  a 
great  extent  of  mountains,  intersected  by  well  wooded 
vallies.  A  few  oil-mills  are  established  here  ;  but  the  |>n|>. 
is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  rearing  hogs  for  the  Seville 
market.  ( Miilano ;  Scotl's  Ilonila  and  Urcnada,  ii.  l.')!.) 

OLOKMU'HG  (OHAXO  DL'CIIY  Ol'),  a  state  of 
N.W.  Germany,  consisting,  exclusive  of  some  portions 
of  country  Inclosed  by  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  of  an 
oblong-shaped  territory,  between  lat.  ri'l^  30'  and  .'kT^  43' 
N.,  and  long.  7'^  3.5'  and  8'^  .'lO'  H. ;  having  N.  the  North 
.Se.a.and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Hanoverian 
doin.,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  K.  frontier,  where 
it  adjoins  the  territory  of  Ilrenien.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
80  m.  ;  breadth  varying  from  10  to  nearly  SO  m.  It  is 
divided  into  3  provinces,  as  follows :  — 


ArLM  in 

»l|.  Ml. 

rop,,  t.S.17. 

Chief  (owns. 

Oliteiiliurg 

I.uliiek 

llnkenfcid 

iiii; 

H3 

al7,K.'i7 

( MiU'iiburg. 

Kliteii. 

Uilkuifi'Id. 

Ti«al  _. 

•iMl 

Si  .'i,.'iro 

The  natural  features,  climate,  *c.,  of  this  duchy  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
(Arc  n.'.HiO. )  It  is  almost  a  perlect  level,  except  towaril.s 
the  S.,  where  are  some  liills,  tliough  none  rises  above 
300  or  4(K)ft.  Tile  principal  rivers  are  the  Wescr,  on 
the  N.K.  boundary,  its  tilbntaries,  the  Hiinto,  llaase, 
Leda,  .lahde,  .Vie.  Thire  are  in.uiy  small  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Druiiimcrsee,  in  tiie  S,  'i'he  coast  is  so 
low  that  dykes  are  necessary,  as  ill  Holland  and  Fries- 
land,  to  iirevent  inundations  nf  the  sea.  Here,  and  on  111" 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  Is  alluvial  and  rich  ;  but  in 
most  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  it  is  either  marshy  nr 
sandy  ;  and  the  country  does  not  produce  sulliclent  corn 
for  liome  consumption,  the  drlli-iency  being  mostly  made 
up  by  potables  and  pulse.  The  industry  of  the  iiiliab.  is, 
however,  principally  rural  ;  llax,  hemp,  liojis,  and  r.ape- 
seerl  ;  together  witli  cattle,  horses,  salt  beel,  lintter,  and 
bai'oii,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  horses  and  cattle  are 
of  superior  breeds  ;  large  llncks  of  sheep  are  p;istured  nn 
the  healli  lands,  but  Iheir  wool  is  of  inferior  ipialily. 
In  this  ilistrict.also.a  gond  many  liees  aie  kept.  Next  In 
tillage  and  grazing,  taking  lish,  Willi  whii  li  the  rivers 
alHMiid,  Is  a  chief  .niployment  if  the  pop.  Timber,  lit 
fir  sbip-buildlng  and  carpenter's  work,  grows  in  Hie 
liiHy  illstrii't  in  the  S.  of  Ihe  diicliy,  where  the  fiiri'<is 
are  e.^tllllated  to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  170  si|,  in.; 
bill  in  other  piirts  the  liiel  used  consists  almost  Hholly 
of  Inrf.  whieli  is  very  alinndaiil  in  the  marshes.  Irmi 
is  the  iiiily  iilher  mineral  proihnl  of  iiiiii  h  nlillty.  Tiie 
s)iiiiiiiiig  of  linen  yarn,  and  the  domestic  weaving  ni 
linen  and  wonllenslulfs.  are  Ihe  chief  br.niches  of  iii.i- 
nolactiirliig  industry;  but  these  are  pursued  onlv  .is 
auxiliary  iicciipatliin's  by  the  agrlcnltiiral  pop,     Thiiii|:li 

till'  eiiiiiitry  proiliiies  oily  seeds,  aniinal  fal,  iSc,  in  i 

si.ler.ible  iinanlllles,  neiilier  candles,  snap,  nor  oil  are 
m.ide  to  any  extent,  all  being  iinpnrted  from  lniei;:ii 
inimlries,  In  wliii  li  tlie  raw  in.ilerials  are  sent.  Niilliir 
is  the  trade  ol  the  gr.iiid  dinhy  at  ,ill  extensive;  it  li  i> 
liiit  a  sm.ill  seal.irlng  pup,,  and  lis  eumniene  is  pilmi- 
p.illy  cnnlini'il  In  a  niisliiig  tr.illle  Willi  l!ie  iieighbniiiihi' 
coiinlries  nf  Denmark.  Hannver,  llnllanil,  l,nbeik,.1c. 

The  gnvernmeiit  Is  an  nnllmlled  mnnaii  hy,  except  i  i 
respect  In  the  dlslrllintliin   nf  Ihe  taxes,  wlnih  Is  iiiiii.  i 

the      Cnlllrnl     nf    the     slates,    cnlnpilseil     nf    deputies    lit 

Ihe  iinlili  s.  cill/eii«,  and  peasantry.  I'nr  adininisiralivi' 
iiiirpiisi  >,  the  Oraiiil  Diiiliy  levclusive  nf  Liilmk  an. I 
llirkeiileldl  Is  divliled  ititn  Ociri  lis  imd 'JS  distrii  ts.e  u  li 
ol  whieli  has  llsnwn  jiidicl.il  courts,  i'hecnurt  nf  iliiii- 
eery,  and  nllier  high  ciuirls  nf  appe.il,  are  In  Olileiiluiig 
nr    Jever,  except  for  the  priiielpalily  nf  I.iilii'ik.  uliii  li 

has    its  nwn   superior  i ris  In    I'liien.      Tnt.il    piiMii' 

revenue  estimated  al  H.in,(Niil  rlx  dnllars  a  )e,ir.  Tin' 
pop.  Is  prim  Ipallv  Lntheran,  but  there  are  abiiiil  (/*ft» 
II.  Callinlics,  ami  a  h'W  I'alv  liilsis  i.nd  .lews. 

Oldeiibiirg  holds  Ihe  loth  pjai  e  In  Ihe  bill  diet  eflln' 
tierin.  t'niil|.||  ,  In  which  It  has  I  vote,  nnil  the  I  Mli  n 
the  innniilllee,  In  wliii  li  it  li.is  a  vole  In  eniginii  tiiin  imIIi 
Aiihall  and  Si  liw.iil/lnirg.     lis  ronllnginl  to  the  aimi 

nf   the  rnllfeil.  |llll.|^|«    nf    ^.H."!    men.      The    II e.l 

Olileiibiirg    Is  ciiieiei  ted  with   the    ri  igiilng   l.iinil i 

lleiimark  and  llnssja.  The  diieliy  w.is  ereiii  I  Inin  i 
►liven  Igii  st.ite  In  1773,  but  illlkeiileld  was  nut  unilnl  u 
Ittdl  1x13. 
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OLDENBURG. 

Ol.nKNnuna,  a  town  of  N.W.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
abnvu  Gd.  Uucliy,  and  residence  of  Its  sovereign,  circle 
of  same  name,  on  the  Hnntc,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser, 
'24  m.  W.N.W.  Bremen.  I,at.  53i^  «'  !i-t"  N.;  long. 
HO  i;i'  K.  Pop.,  in  |h;>7,  iVM.  It  is  fortilicd,  and  di- 
vided  Into  th>!  Old  and  the  New  Town,  the  latter  being 
pretty  well  built.  The  ducal  castle  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing, with  a  Hue  park.  Tlie ciiiuicery-chamber,  and  other 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  government,  .St.  Lambert's 
Church,  in  which  the  soveri'igns  of  Uldenburg  arc  in- 
terred, some  otlier  places  of  worship,  the  observatory, 
and  the  barracks,  are  the  iirincipal  public  cdilices. 
U  has  a  gymnasium,  a  military  school,  and  a  ducal 
library  of  24,000  vols.  Us  manufacturing  industry  Is 
quite  insignillcant  ;  but  it  has  some  trade  in  wool, 
timber,  *c.  ( llerghata,  Allg.  Llimler  and  I'olkcrk.,  iy. 
419—4.10.  ;  Diet,  (iiag.) 

<)I,I)H.-\M,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  township 
of  Kngland,  par.  of  I'lestwich,  liund.  Salford,  co. 
Lancaster,  near  the  source  of  the  Irk,  and  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Medlock,  (ij  m.  N.K.  Manchester, 
and  1(12  m.  N.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which 
Includes  with  Oldham  the  town.ships  of  Chadderton, 
Crompton,  and  lioyton),  II, ISO  acres.  Pop.  In  IKll, 
40,4(i;t;  do.  of  Oldham  township,  ;i'2,;tKI.  The  town  has 
entirely  risen  since  IT'iO,  when  it  comprised  only  about 
(K)  thatched  tenements;  it  now  consists  of  many  well- 
liiiilt  streets,  extending  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  road 
from  Manchester  to  Leeds;  ,ind  is  well  pavi'd,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  chief 
thoronghfaro  runs  from  K.  to  W.,  and  is  crossed  by  two 
or  three  others  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  principal 
(.dillee.s  are  thi-  town-hail,  built  in  ISIO,  a  small  theatre, 
the  "  Terrace  Huildings,"comprisinga  pnlilic  room,  mar- 
ket-house, Re,  and  a  large  gas  .(.stalilishment.  The 
ehiirch,  which  is  subordinate  to  that  of  I'restwich,  is  a 
modern  Gothic  structure,  completid  in  |k;io,  at  a  cost  of 
•J-.'.(iO(i/. :  there  are  also  2  chapels-of-ease  within  the 
town,  the  livings  of  which  are  in  the  gilt  of  the  rector 
of  Pri'stwlch.  There  is  a  Itoman  Catholic  chapel ; 
and  II  other  places  of  worship  belong  to  dlllVrent 
dcnomlnatlcms  of  dissenters,  aimmg  whom  Methodists 
are  the  prevailing  body:  and  attadicil  to  the  churches 
.iiid  chapc.ls  are  numerous  .Simday-scbools,  which,  In 
IKtii,  riirnlshed  religious  instruction  to  ]'i,H'i7  children 
of  hotli  si'xes.  The  town  has  a  small  endowed  granimar- 
.vcliool,  anil  a  large  blue-coat  school,  fonndcil,  in  IH07,  hy 
the  late  Mr.  Ileiisliaw,  hat-mamifaelurer.  This  school, 
however,  owing  to  a  linig  (;haneery  suit  respecting  the 
property,  which  ainonnted  to  40,'KHI/.,  was  not  opened  till 

l«:i;i.     The  scho.'l-houso  Is  at  Olilham-cdge,  and  the 
r-lahlishment  siipimrts,  clothes,  and  ednrates  111)  boys. 

There  are  likewise  2  large  national  schools,  and  several 
Laniastri.in  as  well  as  infant-schools,  wholly, or  In  |>art. 
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IG,402.  It  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  various  kinds  of 
corn,  timber,  red  and  white  wines  (a  portion  of  which  is 
converted  into  brandy),  and  considerable  quantities  of 
s.ilt,  from  salt-pans  ahmg  the  coast.  Ch&teau  d'Oleron, 
.the  cap.,  on  its  S.U.  side,  is  a  fortilied  town,  with  a  pop. 
of  iibout  2,000. 

OLIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia, 39  m.  S.S.E. 
Valencia  and  218  m.S.K.  Madrid,  built  amphitheatre- 
wise  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  1^  m.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
in  a  well  watered  and  productive  district.  Pop.,  ace.  to 
Min.ano,  ttfii^T.  Its  chief  public  buildings  arc  2  churches, 
one  of  which  has  a  collegiate  establishment,  an  hospital, 
.incient  palace,  and  2  prisons.  Its  manufactures  are  con- 
lined  to  hemp  .ind  linen  fabrics.  In  the  neighbouring 
river  Molinct  are  found  tine  eels  and  leeches,  the  latter 
of  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
I'rance.    (Minano.) 

OLIVENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremadura, 
close  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  about  (im.  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadian.i,  14  m.  S.  S.  W.  Hadnjos, 
and  211  m.  W.S.W.  Madrid.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Minano, 
10,147.  It  is  surrounded  with  w.ills  and  stronglv  forti- 
fied ;  it  has  7  jmr.  churches,  7  convents  (now  applied  to 
secular  uses),  3  hospitals,  and  a  poor-house.  Ihe  sur- 
rounding country,  tliough  very  lmi>crfectly  cidtlvated, 
produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
gr.aln.  with  pulse,  wine,  *,c.;  and  the  town  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  traders  from  Alentejo,  who  come  to  ex- 
change manufactured  goods  for  farm  produce.  Olivenza 
was  att.iched  to  Portugal  till  ISOl,  wlien  it  was  ceded  to 
Sp.ain,  to  which  it  is  still  attached,  notwithstanding  the  or- 
der for  its  restitution  by  the  Congress  of  1816.  (Minano.) 

OLMb'TiC,  a  town  of  Moravia,  of  which  it  was  for- 
merly the  cap  ,  being  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  clrc.  Olmiitx,  on  the  March, 
40  m.  N.E.  Hriinn.  Pop.,  in  1837  (ex.  garrison),  12,782. 
It  is  well  built,  but  the  loftineiis  of  its  buildings  darkens 
the  streets.  The  cathedral  is  a  tine  Gothic  edillce,  in 
which  its  founder,  Wenceslans  III.  of  Uohcmla,  Is 
buried :  some  of  tlie  other  churches  also  deserve  no- 
tice. The  archbishop's  palace,  deanery,  town-hall, 
tlieaire,  arsenal,  barracks,  a  military  hos|iital,  .in  hos- 
pital for  lying-in  women  and  orphans,  and  a  large  con- 
ventual ostalilishment  comprise  the  other  chh  public 
buildings.  Olmiitz  Is  the  seat  of  a  nniversitv.  iniinded 
in  l.^8l,  and  restored  In  1827.  In  1833  it  had, 'in  all.  C82 
students.  It  still  possesses  a  lilirarv  of  about  .10,000 
printed  vols.,  and  many  hundred  MSS. ;  it  had  for. 
nierly  a  rich  library  of  Slavonic  llter,-iture,  but  this  was 
carried  aw.iy  by  the  Swedes,  and  lost  towards  the  end 
of  last  century.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  an  academy  of  nobles,  a  military  schoid,  and 
numerous  Inferior  scliools,  and  Is  the  residence  of  tho 
higli  military  authorities,  and  the  scat  of  the  superior 


siipimrted  liy  Mihscription.    The  other  public  institutions  |  judicial  einirts  for  the  circle.     It  has  some  manufnctures 

< ist  of  .'I  benevolent  societies,  a  liible  and  tract  asso-    of   woollen,    linen,    and    cotton    fabrics,    earthenware, 

I'ialii'ii,  sniiseription  library,  lyceiim  (with  scliools,  news.  |  leather,  and  vinegar;  and  an  active  transit  trade  with 

roiiiii...  \i'.).  and  2  mechanics'  institutes.  tlie  neighbouring  Austrian  jirovs.,  Prussia,  Poland,  Ike., 

tllilliam  owes  Us  present  eimsequence  entirely  to  tho    especially  In  cattle.     Olmiitz  was  taken  by  the  Swedes 

cotton  inamifaeliire,  of  which  it  was  early  a  consfderalile  I  in  the  110  years'  war  ;  .md  was  besieged  unsnccessfullv  by 

M'.it       In    n.i.'i  there  were  within  the  ch'ajielry  (i  cotton  ' ...  .       . 

mills ;  but  such  anil  so  ra)>iil  has  been  the  liicrcasi*  of  the 
ni.iniifactnre  In  the  interval,  that  In  |m3!i  it  had  'JOil  fac- 


tories, B.'t  in  motion  by  a  ste.im-power  eiiu.'il  to  2,i.i42 
horses,  .'mil  employing  l.'i.'.IU  hands,  It  hail  then,  also, 
'Jiiii  haoil-looni  weavers,  ehielly  of  silks  similar  li>  those 
nianiif.ii'tnreii  In  Maneliesti'r.  (I'liclory  I'nnim.  /(>'/).) 
Il.it-niaking  (once  the  staple  manufacture  of  Oldhani)  is 
al>n  very  exteiisivly  carried  on,  ..niploying  2,M0(I  hands  ; 
III  alioiit  I.KKI  men  are  engaged  in  collieries,  that  have 


I'rederlc  the  Great  In   I7.'i8.      Laiayette  was    conlfiicu 
herein  1701.  {OisWrr.  Sdt.  Knct/r.  i  jlifiuhiius.) 

OI.NEY,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  ro. 
Hiicklngham,  bund.  Newport,  on  the  W.  side  of  tho 
Oiise,  crossed  here  by  abridge  of  4  arches,  Kim.  E.N.K. 
Hiicklngham,  and  .'Him.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par. 
3,140  acres.  Pop.,  In  Kll,  2,341.  The  town  consists  of 
one  long  street,  lined  with  stone  houses.  The  church  Is 
a  larg.'  Gothic  structure,  with  a  spire  is.',  ft,  high,  sirn 
from  a  great  distance :  the  living  Is  a  vicarage  in  the 


anil  alioiit  l.KKi  men  are  engageil  In  collieries,  tliat  Have     from  a  great  Ulstance  :  tlie  living  Is  a  vicarage  In  the 

I nopiiieii  during  the  last  hw  jears  within  the  chaiielry.     patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dnrtmooth.     The  llaptlsts  ami 

I  111.  lulls  vary  fmm  3  to  .'»  It   In  tliii  kness  ;  the  coal  is  of  j  Inilepenililits   have  llu'ir  respective  places  ol   worship, 


lAci'llrnt  i)n.il)ty.  and  fiirnislicH  the  chief  Mipplies  for 
M.iiii  lii'sli  r,  AshtoM.  KiH'hilale,  and  other  maniilacturing  | 
towns,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  Ihe  Oldham  and  j 
lliicliiiale  canals,  wliicli  latter  also  comminilcates  with  | 
till'  .\yr  and  Calder  Navigation.  The  Manchester  and 
lulls  Hallw.iy  pass..*  wltjihi  '2m.  of  Olilliam,  and  a] 
liiiiiili  railwav  nii  to  the  town  Is  in  course  of  coiislriietion 


wbieli.as  well  as  the  church,  have  well  atl. 'tided  Snnilay- 
schools.  AlmslMilses  for  nei'essitous  ft  males  ,ire  sup- 
iiorti'd  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  benevolent  tinaker  lady. 
I.ace.niaking  was  hnig  the  chief  employment  of  tho 
inliabs.  ;  but  it  has  been  for  many  y.'iirs  declining. 
More   recently   silk-weaving    and    the    manufacture    of 

,.    .       Iiosii'ry  were  attempted  on  a  small   scale,  hot  tin  y  also 

III  .nil's  the  olilliam  ll.niking  Coinpany,  it  liasliranches  of    biMe  been  aliandoned,     OIney  derives  its  prliicliuil  cele- 


"rtuoolhir  h'inks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  af. 
I.iirs  iif  till,  township  are  regulated  by  cumniissioners,  ne. 
c  "riling  to  an  act  passnl  In  iH'^ii.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
twill'  a  week  ;  anil  there  Is  a  cniirt  of  reqoesls  fur  the  ri'- 
ciMTV  of  small  debts,  o'ice  a  month.  Vhe  lleforni  .4ct 
cniilirriil  on  Olilhain,  for  I  hi'  lirst  time,  the  important 
piiMli'ge  of  returning  2  ineins,  tn  the  II.  of  C.  The 
iliilnr.il  limits  loiiiprlse  wllli  the  townsliip  threi-  onl- 
lioiiisjiips,  as  alHive  nienliiiiicil.  It. 'gislered  electors.  In 
Isl'i.lii,  \.Wl.  Marki'tson  Satiirdav  :  fairs  M.iv  '2d  ,  July 
1  ,  ami  llrsi  \Vi-ilne«dav  after  Oclolii.r  12.  (  Hiiitinmrths 
Sl.il.if  l.inir.;  H,iin,''ii  llitl.  ij/  liiniimU-r  ;  /'niY. /(./i. ) 
Oil  HON  (Isl.K  Ol  I,  an  Island  I'll' the  W.  coast  of 
rraiiie,  il.  p.  Cbateiiti.-liiferh'iire.  o|ipi'slle  the  month  of 
till'  t  hareiite.  lit.  41,'  N.,  long  d  '.tl'  W.,  7m.  .S.  tin' 
••le  of  11..,  and  2  III  from  the  near'sl  point  of  the  conti 
mill.    Area  otlmatetl  at  about  |ii(Ibi|.iii,     Po|i  ,  Iii  l'<aii. 


hrlty  from  its  having  been  for  a  Icngtlieiied  period  tliu 
residence  of  the  pint  ('.iwper:  the  "  siilist.uitial  brick- 
built  lions.."  in  which  he  resided  still  standi  mar  tho 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the  arbour  In  which  he  slndicd  I* 
In  excellent  presi'r\atiiin.  and  Is  an  object  of  uri'at  at- 
,  traction.  The  laltir  ye.iis  of  the  poet's  meVanclioly 
'  existence  wiTC  not.  however,  passed  here,  but  at  I'last 
Dereham,  III  Norfolk,  It  Is  rather  slngnlar  that  though 
the  vicarage  of  OIney  1h'  not  worth  ino/,  a  year.  It  has 
been  held  by  soim'  rather  distingiiiiihed  pi'rsons,  inchid- 
ing  Moses  llrowne,  S.'oll  Ihe  lllbllcal  Cuinnienlalur, 
and  Newton  the  friend  of  Cimper. 

OI.ONE  I"/,,  a  gov.  of  Enrop.'an  llussla.  Iielween  the 
I'lllth  and  liMh  digs,  of  N.  hit.,  and  the  :illih  ai.d  t'2d  of 
I',,  long.;  having  V.  and  N.E.  tb.'  gov.  Archangel,  S  E. 
and  S.  Vologila.  Novgorod,  nnil  I'elirsburg.  and  W. 
L.ike  Ladotjuand  I'lnhnid.  Area  (Including  Lake  Uiieya) 
'  !•■  r  'J 
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estimntod  at  nearly  (J.2,4no  8q.  m.  Top.,  in  1R38,  2TO,000. 
'J'lic  W.  part  of  this  gov.  rosimiblns  rinluiul,  in  bining 
fllternatfljr  mnuntainons  ami  inarsliy,  or  covered  witli 
lalics.  0(  the  latter.  Onega  (which  sec)  is  by  far  the 
largest.  Principal  rivers,  the  Onega,  by  which  the  lake 
Latcha  discharges  itselfinto  the  White  Sea,  Vodla,  Svlr, 
jiuna.  Sec.  For  23  weeks  in  tlie  year  the  mean  temp,  is 
below  :ii"  Fall.,  and  mercury  sometimes  freeies.  Illeak 
winds  arc  almost  const.int ;  but  tlie  country  is  tolerably 
licaltliy.  Soil  thin,  stony,  and  not  very  fertile.  Kxeept 
in  the  district  of  Kargopol,  into  wliicli  some  improve- 
ments have  been  intrcxluced, agriculture  is  very  backward. 
The  produce  of  corn,  in  IKfi,  was  estimated  at 'i(i'.l,(KKt 
fhettvrrh,  a  quantity  insuflicicnt  for  the  wants  of  the 
pop.  The  peas.intry  are  supported  clilelly  on  turni|is, 
carrots,  and  other  vegetables,  of  «  hich  their  bread  partiy 
consists,  and  on  the  produce  of  tlie  chase.  Ilsberies,  he. 
Hemp  and  llax  are  grown  tor  exportation  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth  consists  in  the  forests,  wliich  arc 
ol  gre.1t  extent,  tliose  birlonging  to  the  crown  covering 
K,!M1.7!I''>  deciatines.  Pasturage  is  not  abundant,  and  few 
cattle  are  reared.  Marble,  granite,  serpentine,  alal).ister, 
^'C,  are  found  ;  and  there  are  mines  ol  iron,  copper,  and 
«ven  silver,  though  they  are  but  little  wrcnight.  Tlie 
poverty  of  the  country  obliges  many  of  the  iubabs.  to 
emigrate  annuallv  into  the  adjacent  govs,  to  take  cl'arge 
of  cattle,  hew  millstones,  *c. ;  and  in  summer  the  num- 
ber of  absentees  is  estimated  at  about  a  third  part  of 
the  entire  pop.  Thc-se  circumstances  are  hostile  to  ma- 
iinraeturing  iiulustry  ;  and,  exclusive  of  tlie  royal  canium 
founilry  at  Petrozavodsk,  it  has  only  a  fi'w  tanneries  and 
Iron  I'orges.  It  exiMirts  raw  produce  to  Petersburg  and 
Archangel ;  from  which  cities,  corn,  salt,  spirits,  and 
colonial  and  nianiiraetured  gnods  are  imported.  Olonetz 
is  under  the  same  military  jurisdiction  as  Archangel.  Its 
iiiliahs.  are  principally  of  the  (freek  church,  .ind  subor- 
iliiiate  to  the  archlip.  of  Novgorod.  Total  public  revenue 
estimated  at  onlv  ViM^.IKI  rubles.  (SchnilxU-r,  La  liussk ; 
I'ossnri ;   Kiissl'.ntil.  *c.) 

OI.OIION,  or  OI.iaiON  (an.  Iluru),  a  town  of 
i'raiice.  dcp.  Il.isses-Pyri'iiees.  cap.  arnnid.,  on  tlv  sum- 
mit and  ileciit  Ity  of  a  hill  beside  thi'  Oii'ron.  ;icr.)ss  wlii(  li 
it  conimiinicalcs  with  the  town  of  Ste.  Marie  by  a  lofty 
bridge.  i:i  ni.  S.W.  Pail.  Pop..  In  Isili;.  ii,ii»7.  It  has  a 
court  of  piimary  jurlMlicticm.  a  board  of  customs,  and  a 
cliatnber  ofmanufactoii'S  ;  witli  nianofacturcs  of  woollen 
cloths,  yarn,  bosli'ry.  paper,  and  leather;  and  an  active 
tr.'ide  ill  I'rriiih  ami  Spaiiisli  wool,  sheep. skins.  Jinn/mns 
til'  liiit/ohur.  and  other  salted  ine.its.  c;ittle.  ami  titiilier. 
It  is  ihe  general  depot  liir  tin'  timber  of  the  Pyrenees 
de-tini'il  for  till'  iloekvard  of  Mavoiine. 

OI.o  T.  a  town  of  Sp;iiii,  in  i'at.donla,  near  the  sin.ill 
river  l-luvii.  .'.3in.  N.N.K.  Itarceloiia  :  lat.  1/^  VH  N. ; 
long,  'i^  t.-)"  v..  Pop.  arc.  to  Mifl.iiio,  l.l.Nl.'i.  U  is 
loliralily  well  built  on  level  ground, at  the  foot  of  a  range 
ol  volianir  bills,  and  lias  ievt-r:d  sipi.-ires  ami  streets 
adorned  uitli  iMiinlaiiis ;  its  piililii'  liiilldiiigs  consist 
olt»o  par.  I  liiiri  Ill's,  cavalry  b.irracks.  ami  an  liosplt.il. 
It  lias  roii>ider.ible  ni.iniifactiires  ol'  cottoii-clotiis  and 
wiMilii'ii  r.ip-.  with  i'\leii»ivetaiineric»aiiil  soap-faclories, 
mill  siiini'  p.ipi'r-iiiilis.  Well  attiiiilid  niurkels  are  lield 
twill'  a  ueik;  and  Olot  is  oin'  id  tlie  most  tiirlving 
touiis  of  Cataloiii.i.  Its  neighlHinrliooil  is  peculiarly 
iiiiiTclini;  to  g"ol' jIsIi.  on  aciiiinit  of  tin' extinct  vol- 
raiios  Willi  Hhiili  it  .iliiiiimls.  tcdlered  o\i'r  a  Ir.iit 
iiii'asiiiiOki  .ilioiil  I'l  ni.  rrmii  N.  to  S..  and  alioiit  liiii.  fr  iin 
i:.loW.  Mr.  I  (I'll,  who  (isiti'd  it  in  i's.'lo,  »a>s.  "  Tliire 
all'  .ibiiiil  1 1  ilisliiii  I  ioni'4  Willi  craters  in  tlie  ticinily  of 
Olot;  and  the  l.irgeat.  called  Santa  .Margarita,  is  I'm  n. 
deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  rirciiiitri-rence.  Tin  »e  volcnnic 
roi  k«.  also.  Iiaie  olien  a  cavernous  slriiiture  ;  and  at  tlie 
liKi'  of  till'  'MM  liill.  ailjoliiiok'  I  be  ton  II.  are  I  lie  moot  lis 
otalioiil  I'J  tiiliti'ii.iii IS  cavi'ins.  lure  lalliil  liujiiilnri. 

In   ir^l    (lie   wliole   ol    Olot,   I'MlpI   a   rlll;ill'    llollM'.    Wlls 

tliroMii  down  by  an  I'arthitn.ike  ;  but  tills  calamity  niav. 
perli.ips,  be  a«i'i  iliol  tiinie  to  tie'  eavi'iti'iu-  n. it  are  of  the 
sulij.ii'Piil  roek>  lliaii  to  llic  extraordinary  \  ioii'iice  of  the 
nioveiiienti  on  that  spot  ;  lor  I'alaloiiia  is  lieyoiid  (he 
line  of  those  I'liropean  eaitlii|ii  ikes  wliicli  hive  within 
the  iirri'id  of  hittotv  ilestro>eil  touiis  tlirouglioiit  ex- 
tiii-iie  areas  "  ,  W<*ii«(' ;  I  i/'l/'s  liit'liigi/.tv .  H-<  \:i  ) 
OMI  II  I  SI'.),  a  •tionuly  lurtllled  lo»ii  of  I  ram  c.  dep. 
P.K  lie  Cilais.  rap.  arroml..  on  the  .\a.  and  at  the  iiiiioii 
of  si'viral  gieit  roads,  torn  N.W,  .Xrr.is.  and  'ill  in.  F,. 
liv  N.  Iloiilo^ne.  I. at.  :»'  4t'  t<i"  N.  ;  long.  ■Jf-'W  Is"  F. 
I'op..  In  liili,.  IH.7M'.).  It  la  partly  InilU  on  a  hill,  but 
(irliK  ipa'ly  lo  tbe  low  nnd  niarshv  plain  at  its  tool.  'I'he 
lire,  of  Its  r.iiiip.irts  Is  about  ';}  in.  ;  lie^nml  lis  nioats 
nnd  gtai  Is  are  several  strong  iiiid  e\trii''ivc  ontuoi  k^  ; 
and  fioiii  ill''  town  lielng  lialf  soriuiiiidi'l  li>  tnaivtii", 
Ihi'  gnali  r  part  of  its  i  li  Inlly  in.iy  be  rea'lllv  laid  iimli  r 
water      Its  •Iriels  are  broad  and  rigolar.  but  In  iiig  liiiid 

rli'iiernilv  Mllli  inean-liHiklng  lioiisi  s  ol  veliow  lirlck.  It 
ins  a  dull  appearance  It  is,  lioweti  r  well  fiiriilii.ed  with 
|imI<IIi  fouiilaiiK.  Theinllii'dial  orVMire.D.mie.  Micdilii  e 
coinpl' led  t'lwnr'ls  (he  iiiiddle  of  lie  r>th  ci  ndiry.  Is  of 
tiitthlvarcliKit'lure,  «nd;iiJlt.  iu  length  Inti'tiiallj .  In  It 
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nrc  several  cnlnisal  statues,  a  flue  painting  by  Reubens, 
the  ton  u  of  St.  Oiner,  a  superior  organ.  &c.  The  abbey  of 
St.  ISertIn,  in  which  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
diml,  was  destroyed  during  the  phrenzy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  only  sumo  ruins  of  its  church  exist.  The 
college,  formerly  tlio  Jesuit's  church  ;  the  military  hos- 
pital, occupying  the  building  formerly  a  seminary  for 
tlic  English  and  Irish  Koni.  Catholic  clergy ;  the  town- 
hall,  arsenal,  and  powder  magazines,  several  hospitals 
and  prisons,  the  theatre,  and  some  convents,  arc  tho 
other  principal    public   buildings.      Tho  ramparts  are 

Iilanted  witli  elms,  and  form  fine  promenades ;  as  do  tho 
laiiks  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Fosse,  which  connects  St. 
Omer  with  Aire,  and  the  Aa  with  the  I.ys.  It  is  tho 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture ;  and  has  courts  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a 
communal  college,  and  a  public  library  of  iri,lKNI  vols. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  cloths, 
woollen  yarn,  lace,  basket-work,  fisbing-nets,  snap, 
Etarcli,  glue,  tobacco-pipes,  &c. ;  it  has  also  many  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  paper-mills,  .and  tanneries,  and  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oils,  llax,  coal,  &c.  Ueyonil 
the  w,ills  are  -i  suburbs,  the  inhabs.  of  which  are  prin- 
cipally gardeners.  Near  the  town  is  a  lake,  on  which 
are  some  curious  floating  isliuids,  held  together  prin- 
cipally by  the  trees  which  grow  on  them,  and  affording 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  Ciattle. 

Tills  town  w.as  originally  called  Sithiu ;  it  took  its 
present  name  from  St.  Omer,  who  founded  its  cathedral 
about  (il.'i.  It  was  walled  at  the  end  of  the  'J(h  century  ; 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Uur- 
giindians  and  French,  to  whom  it  finally  fell  in  IC77. 
(//Mm,  an.  Pilule  Ciilaia ;  Diet.  Ot'og.) 

ONA  TK,  a  town  of  Sp;iin,  In  liiscay,  prov.  Oidpuscoa, 
2Sm.  F.S.K.  llilbao,  and  HMm.  N.N.K.  Ma<lrld.  Pop., 
ace.  to  Miflano,  12.IKH).  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  In 
the  valley  of  its  own  name,  and  is  well  built  witli  regular 
streets,  most  of  tliem  terminating  in  a  large  square,  which 
lias  a  remark.'ibly  tine  town-hall,  a  par.  church,  with  a 
tower  I'll)  ft.  high,  and  a  large  building  with  a  Doric 
portico,  formerly  used  as  a  convent  of  Jesuits :  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  is  an  ehiborutely  ornamented  foun- 
tain. Tlierc  ore  two  other  par.  churches,  and  several 
deserted  convents,  u  well  sup|>orted  hospital,  and  a  col- 
lege of  handsome  architecture,  attended  by  between  |.V) 
and  'ilHi  students.  Iron  is  extensively  wrought  in  (he 
neigidiouriiig  inouutains,  and  witliin  the  town  are  iron- 
foundries,  nail-factories,  \c.  The  late  civil  war,  bow- 
ever,  wliii  ii  chiefly  raged  in  the  llasqiie  pruvs.,  gave 
great  shock  to  its  industry,  from  wbldi  it  is  only  slow  .. 
recovering.  Tlie  surrounding  district  Is  extremely  jiro. 
diictlve.  and  has  numerous  mineral  springs  and  quarries 
of  Jasper  and  limestone.     (See  Kiscay.) 

ONI':t;A  (LAKK),  a  considerable  lake  of  Kussla,  be- 
ing next  to  tliat  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  In  Furopr,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gov.  of  Olonetz,  Ix'tween  Lit.  (il)''  .Vl'  ami 
ii-i  '  .MP'  N.,  and  long.  31°  'id*  and  :VP  -iO'  K.  Length,  N  W. 
to  S.  !•;..  I.'tOin.i  lire;idth  varying  from  ;i(l  to  -f.')  m. 
Area  variously  estimated  at  from  ;i.3l«)  to  •«,3(K)  sq.  ni. 
It  receives  iiunieroiis  rivers,  and  at  its  S.W.  extremity 
discliarges  Itselt  Into  the  Ijikc  Liuloga  by  (he  Svlr.  Its 
shores,  which  are  generally  roi  ky,  present  several  deep 
bays  and  gnlplis  i  and  tiiere  are  iiinnerous  islands  mar 
its  N.  I'Xtreinity.  Ill  navigation  is  Impeded  by  sniil. 
b.inks.  but  It  is  less  snliject  to  storms  lliaii  Lake  Ladoga. 
Prim  Ipal  towns  on  Its  banks.  I'clrotavodsk  and  Povlen- 
itt.     (  SVAhi/i/.  c.  /,<!  Iluimif  i  /'iifiiirl  t  *c  ) 

ON  I'AIIIO  :L AKI:).  the  smallest  and  most  easterly 
of  the  liie  great  lakes  of  N.  America,  In  the  S(,  Laiireiici' 
ba^lll,  partly  iHlonging  to  Canada,  and  partiv  to  ilie 
Mate  ol  Niw  Vork  (  V.  Statei.) ;  between  lat.  tli'-'  |i.'  and 
11'  N.,  and  the  Tl'illi  ami  HOib  (legs,  of  W.  long.  Il  is  ol 
an  I  loiig.ited  oval  shape;  lingtli,  W.  to  i:.,  IT'J  m.  ; 
greali'st  bri.idlh.  alioiit   its  centre,  nearly  (>nm.     Ana. 

oliiiiati'dliv  Dai  by  at  .'>,4iiOiii.    Its  snrfice-level  Is  al I 

311  It.  Ill  low  tli.it  of  Lake  l.ile.  and  m  It.  above  ihe 
tide-level  ill  the  SI.  Laurence.  Its  depth  is  said  by  Diilii 
lo  averug''  I'.Hifl.  s  but  in  some  places  it  is  iipw.inli  ui 
I'lilitt.  Ill  ill  I'lli  ( .SVceoK.in ) ;  and  II  Is  navig.dile  fliroii|;li. 

not  its  wlh'le  extent  for  v Is  of  Ilie  largest  sise.      I  lio 

St.  Laiireiice,  (under  the  name  of  the  Niagara  tiveri, 
enters  il  iie;ir  its  S.W,.  and  leaves  it  at  its  N.F.  exIie. 
nilly,  whire  it  is  nuich  I'liciniibered  wllli  tniail  islaiiiN. 
Lake    Onl.irio    has    many    good    harlioiirs  ;    and    as    il 

never  fri s,  except  at  the  sides,   where  the  water  is 

slialliiw,  its  navigalion  la  no(  intcrrnpleil  like  tlial  >.! 
Lake  Krie.  Il  Is,  however,  subject  to  violent  stornii 
and  heavy  »wi  111.  Il>  li.iiiks  are  in  general  level.  .'iikI 
niiisily  lovered  witli  wood,  llioiigh  now  tarlegited  ujili 
.irti.il  .iiid  Incieaslng  culllvsti'Ui.  'I'oroiito.  KliigsI'M, 
Sewii'tie,  and  Niagara,  are  the  piinilpal  (owns  I'li 
Ilie  llillish  side  (si,'  ToHosiii,  Nc.l;  and  Oswe^.i, 
(onessie,  and  Sai  kilt's  llarlioiir.  on  the  Anietli.ia 
side,  rills  Like  n  ceiics  niniiiToiis  rivers.  Inrliidini:  tlic 
Trint  and  llntnoir  on  lis  N  ,  and  the  lllai  k  llivir.iinl 
(ones. II'  on  Its  I',,  and  S.  slior.s.  It  loiiiiniinii  ati « la' 
the  List  ii.iiiK'd  itvci,  nnd  U>  lliu  Uiwc^ju  Cunal,  villi 
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the  Erie  Canal,  and  consequently  with  tho  Hudson  and  i 
N.  York  ;  the  Niagara  Uiver  and  the  Welland  Canal,  at 
Its  S.K.  extremity,  unites  it  with  I^ake  Krie,  and  the 
Kldeaii  Canal  connects  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Montreal.  Numerous  sailinR  vessels  and  steamers  of 
large  slic  navigate  this  lake,  which  is  the  ccntue  of  an 
extensive  commerce  ;  as  to  which  see  Oswego,  Tohonto, 
&c.  {Darhu's  New  I'oiA  (iaz. ;  Stevenson's  Civil  Eiigi- 
neering  ef  A.  America,  49,  .W.) 

ONTKNIENTli:  (an.  Fonlcnicntc),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Clarlano  (a  trib.  of  the  Jiicar), 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  35  m.  N.  by  W. 
Alicante,  and  47  m.  S.  S.  W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  ace.  to 
Minano,  la.OOO.  It  Is  tolerably  well  built,  with  a  fine 
central  square,  and  several  » iile  though  steep  streets ;  its 
principal  public  buildings  bring  three  nar.  churches,  live 
decayed  convents,  an  hospital  and  college  now  partly  in 
ruins.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry,  cliietly  ex- 
erted In  wcavnig  linens  and  woollen  fabrics;  besides 
wlilcli  there  are  several  fulling,  corn,  oil,  and  paper- 
mills.  In  tho  neighbourhood  is  an  extensive  huerla,  or 
irrigated  tract,  wlilch  is  very  productive.  A  great  fair  is 
held  here  In  Novemlier. 

OOCIl,  a  town  of  N.W.  Ilindost.in,  prov.  Mooltan, 
rajahship  of  Bhawulpoor,  In  a  fertile  |ilain  4  m.  K.  tho 
Clienah  (an.  Aeesines),  where  it  is  joined  by  the  (Jarra, 
or  united  Sutlije  and  lleas ;  lat.  ■if.i'^  11'  N.,  long.  7{f!<^y 
V,.  I'op.  2(I,(10().  y  "It  is  formed  of  three  distinct  towns, 
a  few  liundred  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and  each  has 
been  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  brick,  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
a  mean  place:  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  ccivered  with 
mats  as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  It  ia  liighly  cele- 
brated iu  the  surrounding  countries  for  the  tombs  of  two 
fiiiints  of  liokh.ira  and  Bagdad.  These  are  handsome 
edillces,  about  'M)  years  old ;  but  an  inundation  of  the 
Aeesines,  some  years  hack,  swept  away  one  half  of  the 
principal  toiiib,witli  a  part  of  the  town."  (Uurue's  Trav. 
lo  /li>!.ltarit,»c.,  i.  71) — HJ,  ftc.)  Oocb  is  built  on  an  ele- 
vated  mound  of  clay,  apparently  eoniiiosed  of  the  debris 
of  former  liouses,  it  being  a  place  of  liigh  antiquity. 

DOJKIN  (Hindoo  Vjjayiiii  or  Amuli,  the  Oxene  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  I'eripUis)",  a  city  of  Central  India,  prov. 
IM.dwah,  and  tho  former  cap.  of  Srindla's  dom.,  on  the 
.Siprah,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Cbumbiil,  .14  in.  N.  by  W. 
Iiulore,  and  l.fiiis  it.  above  tho  sea  ;  lat.  liV  II'  N.,  long. 
7.) '  .'il'  K.  It  Is  of  an  oblong  fonn,  about  G  m.  In  circuit, 
and  fiirtilled  with  a  stone  wall  and  towiTs.  Within  this 
»|i,ice  i»  some  waste  ground,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
siiilaee  is  thickly  covered  wlili  buildings  and  very  popn- 
liMis.  The  streets  are  broad,  airy,  paved,  and  <ieaii ;  the 
houses  of  brick  or  wood,  and  tiled  or  terraced.  I'oiir 
iiicisqiies,  some  mausoleuiiis.Sciiidla's  palace,  ail  extensive 
,'iiul  coinniodious  edillce,  but  without  .iliy  claim  lo  niag- 
niliieiiee,  an  ancient  Hindoo  gate,  and  some  llliidob  pa- 
Koilas.  are  the  principal  public  oditices.  In  a  temple  to 
Maliadeo  is  an  extraordinary  seulptiind  Image  of  the 
hull  N'limll.  The  pop.  of  Oojelii  includes  a  great  many 
Miiliaiiiiiiedans,  who  are  actively  eiig.iged  hi  trade.  Tlie 
imports  are  principally  tine  wliitti  cloths,  turbans,  and 
iljed  goods  ;  Kuropean  and  I'liiiiese  priKliice  from  Sural  j 
asMlu'tida,  >tc.  from  Siiide  ;  i otloii,  coarse  clotli>,  opium 
and  other  drugs,  are  exported,  and  diamonds  in  transit 
Iruiii  lluiiillecuiid  to  Sural. 

Ancient  Oojeiii,  whieli  stood  about  I  m.  northward, 
H,i>  destroyed  at  an  uncrrtaiii  period  by  some  physical 
l■ll,^^troplle.  Ou  digging  to  a  depth  of  l.i  or  \«  It.,  brick 
UiilN,  stone  pill.'irs.  and  other  autli)Uilieh  have  been 
.llx'iivered,  fii.(|Ui'iitly  111  good  pre«rrvatlou.  Adjoin. 
111^'  lliese  suliterraiieous  liliiis.  is  what  has  been  calli'd 
(he  I'avi!  of  lllilrtery,  a  palace  now  in  gre.it  part  liu- 
rinl  liy  an  aciuniul  ilioii  of  tlie  hiirroninliiig  earth,  lint 
li  kliiili  in.iny  pnrtions  remain  entire,  iinluilliiga  long 
(.'iilhry,  suppoiled  liv  plll.irs  curiously  einlielli»iied  Willi 
li«iiri»  in  relief.  I'.tsew  lii're  around  Oojeiii,  tiiere  are 
laiiniis  teitiples,  ,Vc.  worltiv  of  notice;  and  about  I  in. 
N.  Is  .III  elegant  siimiiKM'  paliice,  cooIinI  by  arliliei.il  cas* 
i.ulo.  Iiiillt  In  the  liitli  reiitiiiy,  and  lint  llttli'  iiijiirid 
111  time  (AloAiJ.  Ilunler,  ,V  ,  m  .»/,«/.  7Viit'.,  x.  'i'^U— 
■:'lt.,  t:.  I.  dm.) 

OtlsTKIIIIOliT,  n  town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Bra- 
lunt,  arroiid.  llreiU,  c.ip.caiilon.  ^  in.  N.T.  llredii.  I'op. 
.(iHiiit  f>,.'tnu.  It  has  iinineroiiH  potteries  and  brick-kiliis. 
iiiil  is  llie  seal  of  three  largi'  aiiiiiial  lairs,  at  each  o( 
mIiIiIi  tile  sale  of  wooilini  and  liiirii  lahrlcs,  shoes,  Xc, 

i<  eliin  iti'd  lo  am I  to  4II.I.IHI  Moriiia. 

DI'Dll  ru.or  I'IMI  TO.  ail  iinpoitaiit  commercial  city 
111  I  M'.i-pint  of  I'lirtiigil,  oil  tiie  N.  bank  ol  the  Doiiro, 
ilHiiit  J  111.  from  lis  mouth,  171  in.  N.  by  I'..  I.lsliou, 
III  li"  lii'IMl"  N.,  long.  N';(7'  iH"  \V.  I'op.,  Ill  |HJ7, 
MKlihlIng  Viiiaiiora  <ilel  li.iva,  on  llie  opposiii'  side  (lie 
iiv.r.  MiiKm.  riie  town  li.is  I  siibiirlx.  wlilrli,  xiili  the 
Mil  Itseli,  rover  nil  an  i  of  about  V  si|.  m.  Il  is  built 
:i>ii|ililtliealre-«Ui'.  partly  on  tlie  sides  and  tops  ol  'i 
lull',  lull  partly  also  mi  ,i  pi. tin  near  the  riter,  from 
oliirli  il  has  a  slriklllgly  biiiiitirul  ap|iear,iiire  ,\  vs.ill, 
lliiiki'dat  Inter  vals.  wit  blowers,  I  licit  cles  tlieton  ii.wliieh 
is  lutlhcr  inoleilcd  by  a  fuilj    but  (luiu  fiiliilcjlioiii 
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have  not  been  kept  in  good  repair,  owing  i<)  the  city 
being  naturally  secure  against  an  attack  by  sea,  and  one  on 
the  land  side  not  being  apprehended.  An  elevated  quay 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town:  it  has  on  one  side  a 
row  of  Ikhiscs,  and  on  the  other  >  .'.rong  si'one  wall,  with 
rings,  booms,  &c.  for  securing  vessels  during  the  heavy 
swells  of  the  river.  It  is  genei  .illy  '.  ell  built,  the  houses 
are  all  whlte-washiHl,  and  though  I  lias  many  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  it  is  said  to  :  :  (which,  however,  is 
no  great  recommendation)  the  cleanest  and  most 
agreeable  town  In  Portugal.  From  the  quay  rises  a 
broad  well-paved  street,  flagged  on  both  sides,  and  lead- 
ing to  (wo  cross  streets  of  equally  fine  proportions  ;  but 
the  streets  on  the  slupe  of  the  hiil  arc  mostly  Irregular, 
contracte<l,  steep,  and  dirty.  At  the  K.  end  of  the  ci  y 
the  houses,  which  overhang  the  side  of  the  river,  aro 
built  on  so  steep  an  acclivity  as  to  be  accessible  only  by 
steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  the  summit  of  the  lillls 
are  several  lino  broad  streets,  lined  with  good  houses, 
with  gardens  attached,  occupied  by  some  of  the  principal 
merchants.  Oporto  has  several  squares,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Piiifn  da  Coiislittttion  and  the  Canipn  da 
Corilaria,  lined  with  three  rows  of  trees,  and  much  fre- 
quented as  a  public  pr<imenado.  There  are  !l  parish 
churches,  and  a  great  many  other  churches  and  chapels. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  ilil.'i,  is  a  large  and  line,  though 
r.ithcr  heavy  edillce  :  the  church,  rtvs  Cleiigos,  lias  tho 
highest  steeple  iu  Portup.il,  except  that  of  Mal'ra :  tho 
rest  exhibit  no  features  worth  notice.  There  are  also 
17  convents,  now  luckily  unoccupied,  or  apjilied  to  se- 
cular uses,  'the  other  pulilic  edillces  comprise  a  mo- 
deru-built  episcopal  iKdaee,  a  totvn-hall  (seniido  da 
Comarca),  court-house,  with  attached  prisons,  royal 
hospital,  ciisapia,  or  iiawnbrokiuK  cst.ablislimcnt,  and 
a  very  pretty  thciitre,  witii  exteiislve  w.arehouses  be- 
longing both  to  the  Oiiorto  compimy  .nnd  the  British 
merehauts.  The  Kngllsli  factory  Is  a  handsome  building, 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  comprising  reading- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  &c.,  and  a  reshlcnco  for  the  British 
c  .isul.  Uporto  has  scleral  establishmcnls  for  public 
Instrnction,  the  priiH'ipal  of  which  .".re  the  Academy  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  the  school  if  medicine  nnX  sur- 
gery attached  to  the  hospital  rfc  In  Miseriemdin,  the  epis- 
copal seminary,  schofd  for  lniindlings,and  4  colleges,  willi 
niiincrous  schools  for  primary  niid  higlirr  instruction. 
It  has  a  largo  tobacco  factory,  a  soap.hoiling  establish- 
ment, witli  roperies,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of  cottim, 
silk,  linen,  and  wool:  besides  wliieh  there  are  slii|i- 
biiililing  yards  for  the  coiistrucliou  and  rep.air  of  mer- 
chant-vessels ;  but  iu  none  of  these  establishments  is 
there  any  great  display  of  activity.  The  harliiiiir  within 
the  bar,  across  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  can  only  bo 
entered,  at  legist  by  vessels  of  eoiislderablo  burden,  at 
high  water  ;  and  It  is  rarely  praclicidile  at  any  period  of 
the  tide  for  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  Hi  ft.  On 
the  N.  side  the  eiUi.uice  is  the  ca.stle  of  St.  .loao  do 
I'oz,  near  which,  on  high  ground,  is  a  liglitliouse,  with 
a  llxed  liglit.  The  oidinary  rite  ol  spring  tides  is  from 
III  to  \2  It.,  anil  of  -neaps  from  li  to  H  li.  The  bar  heiiiK 
ll.'ible,  from  the  action  'if  the  tides,  nnd  from  sinldiii 
swellings  and //,■.»/((,«  in  thu  riier,  to  |>erpetiial  alter- 
ations, should  never  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  without 
a  pilot. 

The  swellings  or  freshes,  now  alliidi^  to.  most  cimi- 
inonly  occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused  by  heavy  raliiSt 
and  the  melting  of  tlie  snow  on  liie  inoiintaliis.  Tho 
rise  at  such  liiiies  often  amounts  to  4n  It. ;  and  llie 
rapidity  and  strength  of  the  currenl  are  so  great  lliat  nil 
ih'peiideiiee  can  he  placed  on  anchors  In  llie  stream, 
l-'ortiiiiately,  a  fresii  never  occurs  witiintit  timely  warn- 
ing, and  It  is  till  II  Hie  piacllce  to  iii'ir  Willi  a  calilu 
III  ide  last  to  stone  pillars  eieeted  on  II  '  quay  for  that 
piir|iiisi-.  Oil  llie  (qiposite  side  of  the  iver,  hut  coii- 
iieeli  d  by  a  bridge  of  lioiits,  are  the  to»iis  ofliayaanil 
Vlllaiiov.i.  which  may  be  eonsidi  r<  d  as  suburbs  of 
Oporto.  Tlie  former  of  these  Is  s  ild  lo  ociiiiiy  the 
site  of  the  iiniieiit  Cala  :  more  e.istward  Is  Villaiiov.i, 
iiihahlti'd  iliii  lly  by  coopers,  porters,  and  other  labour- 
ers, eiiiployeil  liy  the  merehauts  ;  and  between  thesn 
towns  are  iinnieuso  vaults  or  warehouses  for  iloring 
wine  previously  to  lis  sliipmeiit. 

Citmiiieree  -  Owing  to  lier  situation  on  (he  Doiirnt 
which  is  navigable  partly  liy  barges  and  partly  by  boall 
about  HSI  111  Inland.  Oporto  Is  the  em|iiiriuiii  of  i)  largo 
portion  ol'  Portugal,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  com- 
merce. The  fanious  and  well-known  red  wine  calleil 
Port  la  iiroduced  on  Hie  hanks  of  the  Douro,  about  '>0  m. 
ahoie  Oporto,  and  has  derived  its  iMine  from  Us  being 
exclusively  shipped  at  this  city.  The  exports  of  port, 
which  IS  the  great  article  of  trade,  have  varied  diirliig  tho 
last  III  years  from  about  li'>..'iiili  to  above  in.niHi  pipes,  l-'u. 
gl.iiid  is  by  f.ir  the  largest  cinisiiiiier  of  pint  llie  higit 
diserlniiii.itliig  diilli  »  on  Frem  li  wine,  liupo'eil  In  Hi* 
nigii  of  Willi  III  III  .  originally  liilrodiieed  poll  into  thn 
llrllisli  inaikiis,  an.'  give  II  a  imlireiiee,  to  wlilrh, 
Iboiigh  an  exii  lleiit  nine,  It  had  no  nitiiial  claim  .  Ilii< 
jiuicreiicc  liisl  geiieiale.l,  aii'l  Its  long  cotitlimanre  hat 
I'  1"  i 
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since  M  confirmed,  the  taste  for  port  among  the  Rrcat  bulk 
of  the  iiopiiliition,  that  it  bids  lair  to  maintain  its  ascen- 
dancy as  an  after-dinner  wine,  notwithstanding  the  late 
equalisation  of  tlic  duties.  In  1S40,  for  example,  2.fi(i«,M4 
galls,  port  were  entered  for  consumption  In  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  whereas  the  entire  entries  of  French  wines 
during  the  same  year,  including  champagne,  claret,  sau- 
terne,  &c.,  amounted  to  only  341,841  galls.  !  At  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1840,  the  ship- 
ments  of  port  wine  from  Oporto  for  England  were  2;i,'.HH 
pipes  a  year.  NcNt  to  England,  Brazil,  the  U.  States  of 
i\merica,  and  Iliunburg,  are  the  principal  importers  of 
port.  The  other  articles  of  export  from  Oporto  arc  oil, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  }  wool,  refined  sugar,  cream  of 
tartar,  shumac,  leather,  cork,  \c.  'I'hc  imports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products,  principally 
from  Brazil ;  corn,  rice,  beef,  salt  fish,  and  other  articles 
of  provision  ;  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin 
plates,  \c.  from  England ;  hemp,  (lux,  and  deals  from 
the  Baltic,  Sec.    Subjoined  is  a 

Statement  of  the  Shipments  of  Port  from  Oporto  during 
each  of  the  'i'hree  Years  ending  with  ItMU,  specifying 
the  (Quantity  sliippcd  fur  each  Country. 
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The  cliin.-ite  of  Oporto  is  d.imp  and  foggy  In  winter, 
less  from  the  vUinity  of  the  Atlantic  than  from  Us  pi>. 
■ition  in  the  niidst  of  woods  and  niDinitalns.  The  ciild  is 
•evere  for  the  latitude,  though  it  seldom  freezes  j  and  in 
(itminer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  would  be  intense, 
if  not  inoileratiHl  liy  winds  blowing  regul.-"-'v  from  the  E. 
in  the  morning,  S.  at  noon,  and  %V.  at  night.  The  soil 
Jn  the  vicinity  Is  not  fertile,  nor  is  Opnrto  supplied  with 
provisions  from  its  own  immedi.ite  ncighbciurhond  ;  but 
there  are  many  beatitlful  and  pleasant  g.irdt  us,  producing, 
according  to  their  exposure  or  elevation,  the  fruits  of  N. 
or  S.  Europe.  The  neighbouring  mountains  exhibit 
many  traces  of  mrtallic  oris ;  and  along  the  S.  bank  of 
the  river  are  veins  <if  copper  anil  beils  of  coal.  (Dal- 
rymplc'i  Tranln  in  I'lirltinnl,  liii— 128.) 

0|K)rto  was  iMTasionally  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
rnrlsof  rortiigal,  till  Alphonso  I.,  In  1174,  wrested  Lisbon 
from  the  Ahnoraves,  and  made  it  the  permanent  cap.  of 
Ills  kingdom.  The  city  rcc  i  ,'d  many  inipiirtaiit  privi- 
leges from  John  II.  .d  tin  lose  of  tlie  IMli  century  j 
but  most  (  f  them  wi're  wlllitlr.iun.  In  coiise(|iieiire  of  ail 
Insurrection  of  its  inliahitaiits  in  I7'p7.  In  IMD.'i  it  na» 
taken  luiil  Slicked  by  the  I'reiicli,  who  retained  it  till  ISOfl, 
when  the  British  crossitl  the  Doiiro, and  coiiipelli d  Iheiii 
to  retreat.  It  allerwards  lieeame.  in  |S.'II.:t'i,  tlie  seriie  of 
Hii  iilislltiale  and  long-p-otrai  te<l  conllic't  between  the 
late  Don  I'edro  and  bis  broilier  Mlgtel.  'I'he  siege  of 
Oporto  lasted  upwards  of  a  year,  during  wliii  h  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  tlie  to»n  was  battered  down  liy  Don 
I'edro's  artillery,  a  great  deal  of  properly  was  wantonly 
destroyed  by  Miguel's  troops,  many  of  the  wine. stores 
Were  btoun  tip,  and  several  of  tlie  we.'ilttiiest  inert'hantH 
Were  ruined  by  the  .innilillatlon  of  all  trade.  (Dalii/tniilr'n 
I'lirlHiiiil ,  Hiilhi,  lUsiii  Sliil.  rfe  Porlufixl  ;  tiitl.  (Inig.  ; 
Ml  Iff   Triir  ) 

tll'l'KI.N  (SIa».  (l/iiMilii-),  ft  town  of  I'russian  Silesia, 
rap.  reg.  and  circ  Oppelii.  on  the  Oder.  M  m.  S.E. 
Ilreslaii  Top.,  ill  l'<:iH.  li.N'il.  It  is  walled,  and  has.  In 
Keoeral.  lolly  mid  llM»^l^l•  homes,  with  an  old  (iiithle 
ralliedral,  several  other  11.  (alliolle  and  I'rolestant 
rliiin  lies,  tariotis  schools  a  royal  salt  inaga/lne,  and 
•everal  giHnl  hotels.  It  Is  the  »  ,it  of  goveriiiiieiit  for 
till'  regeiiry,  of  a  Iniard  of  taxation,  a  iniiiiii  l|ial  tnliiinal, 
Ac.  ;  ntid  has  a  gyiiiiiasiinn  and  a  society  for  the  proiiii)- 
tlon  of  Ihe  piililic  good.    <  Ion  y.iiUil:  ;    /Innhiius.) 

OI'I'IIX).  a  town  of  the  Neapolit.in  lioiii  .  prov. 
(al.iliri.i  I  lira.  cap.  eanl  ,  on  a  hill  cIom'  to  Vloinil  As- 
proiimiile,  and  14  in.  Nli.  lleKuio.  Pop.  nbmit  h.ismi. 
i'he  old  toHii  id  Opplilo,  supposed  by  (liiterliii  to  iic- 
rniiy  the  site  of  the  aiieient  Mum,  ilium,  was  iilli  riy 
riiiiii-d  by  the  gre.it  iMrtlnpLike  nf  l?*;!  Tlie  nioilerii 
town,  u 111. 'Ii  Is  nisii  a  lil>li'ip's  see,  was  litiilt  In  llievni- 
lilty  of  tile  loniier. 

Oiipldo  is  Ihe  name  oLinoiher  Niapolltan  to»n.  prov 
IlaslllcHta,  13  in.  N.K.  I'oteiK.i.  Pup. 'i.oou.  {Crdfini 
TiiHr,  ^r.  pii.  'i7'>-7<l.) 

OH  \N(il'.  (an.  .t)«H.i("i,  a  louii  of  rrance,  dep.  V.iii. 
rlii«p.  tap,  iiiioiiil  on  the  Meytie,  ii  iribnl.iit  ol  llie 
llliiHie.  Ill  a  line  plain  about  °.  in.  K  Ihi'  l.ilter  rlter,  anil 
12  !■!    N.  Avig 1      I'l'p    In  l«:i'i  ■'■•''7.     It  lia^  Micial 
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par.  churches,  a  rrotestant  church,  a  communal  college, 
hospital,  &c.,  anil  many  good  private  houses  and  public 
fountains  ;  but  the  widest  thoroughfare  lieing  only  12  or 
13  ft.  across,  scarcely  any  vehicles  enter  Its  streets  j  and 
the  road  from  I.ynns  to  Avignon,  instead  of  passing 
through,  goes  round  the  town.  It  has  manufactures  of 
handkerchiefs,  coloured  linens  called  toitea  d'Oranec, 
serge  and  silk  twist. 

Orange  Is  Indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  Roman  anti- 
quities. The  principal  of  these  is  a  splendid  triumphal 
arch,  situateil  a  short  way  out  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  structure  was  erected  bv  Marliis ; 
but  from  its  profusion  of  urnament  it  would  seem  to  date 
from  a  much  later  period  ;  and,  according  to  Woods,  is 
prob.ably  not  prior  to  the  age  of  Hadrian.  ( I.ellern  qfan 
Archilvct,  i.  146. )  In  many  of  Its  details  it  presents  more 
of  tlie  Grecian  than  the  Roman  style  of  architecture ; 
but  from  the  absence  of  any  Inscription,  its  ilate  Is  whtdly 
conjectural.  It  is  about  (14  ft.  in  lengtli  and  breadth,  and 
rather  more  in  helglit.  It  has  3  arched  pass.tges,  the 
central  and  largest  of  which  is  28J  It.  in  height.  The 
archways  are  flanked  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  wliole  structure  Is  profusely  covered  with  groups  of 
figures  and  other  sculptured  ornaments.  This  monu- 
ment was  a  gfKid  deal  Injured  In  the  middle  ages,  from 
;  having  been  converted  into  a  fortress;  but  it  Is,  not- 
;  withstanding,  in  a  st<ate  of  toler.abic  preservation ;  and 
,  of  lati>  years  it  has  lieen  repaired,  .iiut  surrnllndl^l  by  a 
I  p.'dlsade.  Extensive  remains  of  a  tlieatre,  ami  the  traces 
I  of  sev<>ral  otiier  Itoinan  buildings,  also  exist  here. 

Orange  w.ts   long  the  cap.  of  a  small  principality  of 

I  the  same  n.imc  that  gave  the  title  of  Orange  to  thi> 

j  family  which  now  ocrniiies  the  thrones  of  Holland  and 

1  Nassau.     The  king  of  ilolland,  however,  retains  merely 

the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange  ;  the  town  find  principality 

I  havln;j  been   ceded    to   I.oiiis    XIV,    at   tlic    peace  of 

I'trecht.     The  principality,  VI  m.  In  lenglli  liy  !l  in.  in 

I  breadth,  Is  very  prndiictive  of  wine,  oil,  sallron.  mailder, 

I  fruits,  and  aromatic  iilants  ;  its  iiihabs.  are  distinguished 

I  liy  their  indtistrinns  habits.  (//«^o;  iiuidetlu  foi/nfifur ; 

I'liissarri, TahU'au  rte  fiismes, tfc.j  Artaud,  Arc d'Orangc ; 

I  H'lxWs,  \r.) 

ORKBKO,  or  (EllEBHO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  the 
j  centre  of  the  country,  cap.  liin.  Orebro,  .at  the  W.  ex- 
,  treniily  of  the  lake   Hjelinar,   KH)  m.  W.    .Stockhubii, 
lat   .^!l^  17'  l'2",  long.  I.S"  1.1'  '20"  E.    Pop.,  in  18;)ti.  4,i;i:i. 
"  The  houses  are  built  ciiieWy  of  wood,  not  merely  of 
logs  elinnsily  put  together,  as  is  the  case  In  Russia,  but 
of  logs  covered  with  Imards  neatly  linished,  the  wiirk- 
mansbip  of  wbieh  wonlil  not  disgrace  the  tools  of  any  of 
I  our  Kiigllsh  car|ient>'rs.     Their  exterior  planking  is  in- 
variably painted  a  deep  rt'd  colour,  with  white  iloors'and 
I  window-frames.     The  roots  are  generally  covered  Willi 
liirf  J    tint  there  are  several  well-built  brick  lioilses  stiie- 
I  coed  w bill'."    {Hiinuw's   i:.tnir».  in  Ihr  \.  iij  Ihini/n. 
I  l(i'2. )     Streets  wide  and  clean,  and  some  of  them  an 
p.ived  with  granite.      In  the  priiieipal  church  is  a  iiin- 
nunii'iit   in   honour  ol   Eiiglehardl.      I'roin   its  cenlr.il 
position,    Oreliro  becomes  scmietlmes   tile  seat  of  the 
'  Swedish  diet.     The  liihabs.  manufacture  wiiollen  cloth-, 
stiK  kings,  Ac,  ,'ind  earry  on  an  aeti.f  trade  with  Sloi  k- 
holm,  by  the  lake  llj  liniir,  the  curd  of  Arboga,  anil  llie 
l.ike  Mielar.     The  town  also  Is  an  entrepot  tor  the  iron 
of  the  interior.     tSli'iii's  lliwd-lnink  ;  llniiiiia,  ,V) 

OHIII.,  a  central  iirov.  of  European  Itussia,  to  the  S 

of  KaliMigaiUid  Tula.   Area,  l(i.7Hllsi|.  m.   Pop..  I,:ii:i;  iim 

Surface   Iindidatiiig  ;    soil,  extremely   ricli   and   fertile 

Piincipal    rivers,    Ilesna,   an  atlliient  of   the   Diiiepr^ 

Sosna.  an  allliieiit  of  the  Don  ;  and  Oka,  an  allluent  mI 

the  \\(il|f;i.    Eorests  very  extensive  ;  oceiipying  nearly  ,« 

third  part  of  the  surface.     Aiiiiciillnre  is  tlie  prim  ipil 

,  ilepeiideiice  of  the  liihabs.  ;  and  owlmi  to  the  exeellem  e 

•  o,    the  soil,  the   return,    iiotwltlistandiiig  the  bad  liii-- 

i  baiidry.  Is  freipieiitly  7,  and  snmetliiies  10  times  the  i.eeil 

I  Maniiiaitiires  iMve  made  little  progress,  but  distiUiiii. 

are  iiiinieroiis.      Iiistriiction  very  ilefeelive  ;  there  hi  iiu. 

in  Ihe  entire  governinent.  in   ls;ii,  only  30  scl Is,  ainl 

4. '.fill  seliolars.      The  pnlillc  revenue  anioniits  to  a'iniii 
|il..'iiHi.iiiio  roiililes.  of  Willi  h  Ihe  spirit   and  beer  iliitie< 
vield  li,.'i;iii,'llK«  roubles  !  (.S.Ani/j/c;-,  /.<i  rt«*«(C,(|r.,;i|i. , 
I  *c.) 

Ohii.,  nelly  of  European    lliissia.  cap.  of  the  ahm 

gov.,  on  Ihe  tika,  where  It  !■  ielve»  the  Orhk  ,  l.il.    .' 

;  .'i7'  .•is"  N.,  long.  3.'i  '  ■'7'  IV'  !•:,     Pop.,  aceor'dinu  to  IIm 

olllilal  ai'i'oiints,  in  Ix.lO,  MI.HKl;  having  Iki  ii  only  V"i>'> 

ill  I'^'.'O.      This  rapid  inereasi'  Is  owIhk  to  its  hiMnn.ihli: 

situation  for  coinnieree.  in  thi ntrc  of  a  rich  loiinlrv, 

on  a  navigalile  river  eoiniiiiinleatnig,  partly  by  the  iii.l  •,( 
J  canals,  with  the  Bailie  on  the  one  li,uiil.  and'  the  111  >. ) 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  on  the  other.  On  I  may  be  ni  km  ml 
llie  eiitiepol  of  tlie  eoiiiiiierie  iHtweeii  ifnssia,  l.illli 
l(il>»la,  and  Ihe  (  rhnen  ;  and  at  the  same  tinie  the  ili  |miI 
for  lorn,  Imtli  of  Its  own  and  the  ad|ai'i  lit  lirtile  ir, - 
teiiiiiients.  'I'he  prlnrlp.il  Jtrlliles  of  reiniiii  1. 1' 
lorn,  lieiiiii,  tillow,  linlter,  brlstlei,  leallier,  « 
tlolii  V,  clolfl,    liitriMsl   eilttle,  Ac,   wllicll    Its   lllerrli.ltil- 

ilili  ill  buy  III  the  «on||ieiii  proviipps,    Iiniriim  iiin'i 
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OllENBOURG. 

tips  of  most  of  those  articles  are  shipped  upon  the  Oka, 
lartly  to  be  landed  at  Scrpueliof  for  the  consumption  of 
Moscow,  and  partly  to  be  forwarded  to  Petersburg.  It 
hiis  an  eceloslastical  seminary,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
licr  of  pupils  i  a  gymnasium,  &c.  It  has  also  establish- 
ments for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  coarse  Unen,  with  tanneries,  distilleries,  tallow- 
meltlng  houses,  rope-woiks,  *c. :  and  is  the  seat  of 
some  Important  fairs.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  pali- 
sadoed;  and  the  inhahs.  arc  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  wealth.  (Sc/initKler,  La  J{u.isie,  *e.,  p.  361.  s 
LyaU'i  Travi'ls,  i.  .%.,  &c.) 

OllKNlJOUUti,  a  very  extensive  goTcrnment  of  the 
Russian  empire,  mostly  in  Europe,  but  partly  in  Asia, 
lyiug  between  the  governments  of  .^stralthan  on  tlie  VV., 
;ind  that  of  Tobolsk  on  the  V.,,  and  having  Persia  on  the 
N.,  and  the  country  of  the  inde|icndciit  Kirgliiscs  on  the 
S.  Area  estimated  .It  about  l3S,lKK)sq.m.  Pop.  1,771,0011. 
{Ka-pfirn.)  It  is  divide<l  into  two  unequal  portions  by 
tlio  Uural  Mountains  ;  and  tlic  river  Oural  has  its  source 
niid  terininatiim  in  this  government.  It  is  also  traversed 
by  the  Bicia  and  other  altltients  of  the  Woiga,  and  is 
lioundcHl  on  tlie  K.  by  the  Kmsa.  Soil  very  various  ;  in 
iiart  mountainous,  in  part  arid  saline  steppes,  but  the 
larger  portlmi  is  decidedly  fertile.  Torests  very  exten- 
sive. Climate  in  extremes ;  being  exceedingly  hot  in 
summer,  and  proportionally  cold  in  winter,  particularly 
to  tlie  K.  of  the  Oural  Miinntains.  Notwithstanding  the 
backwarilness  of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  corn  is 
estimatiHl  at  about  4,(IOO,li(lo  clietwerti.  'I"he  principal 
wealth  of  the  inhtibs.  consists  in  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep ;  of  all  whicii,  but  especially  tlie  liriit  two,  they 
have  vast  numliers.  'I'hey  liave  also  camels,  hogs,  &c. 
The  river  Oural  teems  with  lish,  which  are  taken  in 
great  numliers,  and  are  said  to  furnish  the  best  caviar, 
mines  important  and  valuable,  yieldin'<  some  gold,  with 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper,  in  tlie  working  of 
wiilcli  many  individuals  are  employed.  A  manul'actory 
ot  arms  was  established  in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  in  tliis 
giivernnient,  by  worknuii  from  Hhenish  Prussia.  The 
salt-mines  of  lietsk  ftiriiinh  annunlly  about  .^Xi.lKX)  poods, 
luul  a  largti  supply  is  obt.iined  from  the  salt- lakes.  A 
consiJerabie  coininerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Kirghises 
and  otiier  people  to  the  S.  of  Orenbourg,  wiiicb  primi- 
paliy  centres  in  the  town  of  that  name.  In  IKH  there 
arrived  at  the  latter  14  c.iravans,  with  'i/>i7  camels  j  .iiid 
during  tlie  same  year  there  were  ilespatciu'd  13  caravans, 
with  4,7'i!l  camels  ami  mil  draught-horses.  The  value  of 
the  imports  was  {(..Vil.tliK  riiuhles,  and  of  the  exports 
a.W.'.t'il  do.    (,V(Ahi7»/<t,  /.(I  /timsir,  *c.,  p.  701.) 

Okkmiuchc,  the  principal  city  of  tlie  above  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  ol  tlie  military  governor,  on  the 
N.  b.uik  of  tlie  river  Oural,  lat.  fil^  Ki'  N.,  long.  o.V'1'  iri" 
K.  Pop.  IH.OIK)  or  iid.lKK).*  It  is  well  built,  and  regu- 
larly fortilled.  Principal  edifices,  catliedral  and  custmn- 
hiiiise.  Ill  IH'i.'i  a  school  was  established  liero  for  the 
spi'dai  iiso  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  stinly  of  their 
language.  I'lie  seat  of  the  cuniinerce  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  article  is  on  the  soutliern  side  of  tbe  river,  in  a 
v.i^t  baziuir  erected  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  camp  of  I'ossacks. 

(lUI'OHl)  (formerly  On-Jiiiil),  a  decayed  bor.,  mar- 
iMt-tiinn,  and  par.  <>t  Kngland,  Imiid.  Pliimersg.ite,  co. 
Snlliilk,  at  the  conllueiice  of  tbe  Able  with  the  Ore;  Hi 
111.  li.  by  N.  Ipswich,  and  wim.  N.l).  London.  Area  of 
Ixir. 'i,740acreK.  Pup.,  in  lH,t|,  |,;i(i'2.  It  was  furinerly 
III  niiich  greater  Importance  than  at  present,  ha\iiig, 
in  lli'i!!.  sent  !l  sliips  and  *i'i  men  to  I'.dward  III.  at  the 
sii'ge  oj'  Calais.  Its  decay  is  allrlliiited  to  tbe  loss  of  its 
I'lirt.  the  sea  having  receded  IVimi  this  iiart  of  llie  cn.ist. 
It  is  now,  having  lii:l  lis  privilege  of  semliiig  nieins.  to  tbe 
ll.iif  ('.,  Slink  into  inslgiiiticanee;  tliniigli  its  larg.' "n- 
lii'iit  church,  decayed  town-hall,  asMiiilily-liiinse,  and 
line  iilil  castle,  attest  its  former  coiiseiiueiiie.  Its  pri'- 
siMil  Inliabs.  arecliii'llv  Mipported  by  Ibi- ,i.vster.li8liirii's 
ill  the  neinblioiiring  rlurs.  (IrfonI  cl.iims  to  be  a  linr. 
Iiv  prescription,  but  has  neeivcd  »everal  nival  charters, 
lis  rerpiirate  olliiers  are  a  mayor,  H  portmen,  and  ]i 
caiiil.il  burgesses  ;  but  it  was  ciinsiderid  too  I'lilm. 
IHiiiunt  tube  inclnded  In  tbe  provlsioiiH  of  the  Mtm.  He- 
liiriii  Art,  It  sent  K  nieins.  I,i  llie  II.  of  I',  from  tile 
reicn  (if  Itlrlianl  III.  diiwii  to  the  lielorni  Act.  by  which 
it  was  di-liaiii  lil»ed.  Snillinrnc  Hall,  a  siat  of  llie 
M,ir,|iiU  ol  llertl'.rd,  is  al:>iiit  I  m.  N.i:.  fioni  the  toun, 
M,ul,i't«on  Monilay  :  fair,  .Inni'^l. 

(IIIIA.  (ail.  //.i/iKi'i,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  doni., 
I'liiv.  lltr,uilii,  I  .ip,  canton,  'i\  in,  K  by  N.  r,iraiito. 
rH|i.  .'i.iiisi  principally  id  l^rcik  oiigln.  it  is "  a  city 
riiiiiaiitii'illy  >lliiatid  upon  llirie  bills,  in  llie  centre  of 
III,'  pl.iins.  The  la-lle  and  latliedial  Ktaiiil  biililiy  on 
llii  liifllieiit  points,"  {SirinlmiHi.)  Ori.i  is  a  bii>liiiprlc, 
iiiil  Is  VI ry  ancient,    (Cxiwi  c'l  ,ini\  lliily,  11,  ;ilii.,  Ac,) 

"'  Tl.i'  ifll,  i.tl  rrliirtu  niitil,  ,1  liv  H,  |,i,it/t,,r  iii.tl,-  lt,i>  i,,,),  onlf 
',  'l-s ,  (.111  11,1,,  iM  ti,iit>i,il,|  ,tii  i-rr,>i,  ,it„l  lii,Kt  |,r,,l,il,h  r,-l,'t.  t-llli<  x 
I"  li„it^,i  itr  fititiinc*,     .li't'iinbiig  1,1  Itii'  'rtii.t'  ritmits,  llii- Millit  In 

ISV^M,!,   lilNI,    ,1,1,1    It,,-   ill'.llt,-   IpI'I,    s||,„||1,|,    |Ii,U    till'  |>,l|l.    iniiiK'l 

I  >i,i  ,,iain  11,  ii'  III  »li  ,1  1-  -1,11,11  ,!„,>, 
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OUIHUELA, an  episcopal  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia, 
on  both  sides  the  Segura,  crossed  here  by  two  bridges, 
14  m.  E.N.K,  Mureia,  and  US  m.  S.S,W.  Valencia. 
Pop.,  according  to  Miflano,  "ihfihX.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocks,  near  the  head  of  a  very 
fruitf\il  vfga  or  vale,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
huerta  of  Mureia.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  not 
paved ;  and  there  is  nut  a  single  fountain  in  the  town. 
Its  principal  buildings  are,  a  cathedral  (with  an  attached 
chapter  of  ,5  dignitaries  and  17  canons), ,')  jiar,  churches, 
2  of  which  are  in  the  suburbs,  and  .'■dependant  churclies 
(anejos),  2  hospitals,  a  foundling  asylum,  public  granary, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhab.  are  remarkable  for 
their  superstition,  demoralisation,  idleness,  and  poverty. 
The  greater  part  are  engagcil  in  agriculture;  and  tho 
town  is  a  considerable  mart  fnr  corn  and  oil.  It  pro- 
duces linens  and  hats,  and  has  numerous  tanneries, 
corn  .ind  oil  mills,  soap-houses,  <ind  starch  manufac- 
tories. A  large  fair  is  held  in  October.  The  neighbour, 
ing  huerta,  about  17  m.  in  length  by  .5  in.  in  breadth, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility.  "  Even 
tho  vale  of  Mureia  yields  in  this  respt^ct  to  that  of 
Oriluiela,  because  the  latter  is  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  as  to  be  independent  of  rain,  'i'he  cypress, 
silver  elm,  and  pomegranate  are  here  seen  mingled  with 
the  mulberry,  orange,  and  fig ;  and  liere,  also,  the  palm, 
rising  in  rich  clusters,  lends  novelty  as  well  as  beauty  tu 
tbe  enchanting  scene."  (/h/(/m,  ii,  a:iO,)  Tlie  huerta 
yields  also  very  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  anil 
canary  seed,  hemp,  flax,  garden  vegetables,  &c,,  and  ig 
deservedly  called  the  "  garden  of  Spain." 

Oribiiela,  the  an.  0;'/;'i'/ii,  is  supposed  to  have  existed 
prior  even  to  tbe  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  passed 
successively  to  the  Itomans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  In  lll.'i? 
it  was  made  tbe  cap.  of  a  small  kingdom  sulinrdinate  to 
tbe  calipiiate  of  Cordova,  In  ViW  it  became  annexed  to 
the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Mureia,  and  rinally,  in  I'iO.'i,  fell 
by  conquest  into  tlie  hands  of  James  I.,  the  Christian 
king  of  Arogon.  (Ingtia,  ii.  'Jlti — 'i'lS. ;  Mod.  Trav.  j  Mi- 
flano. ) 

OUINOCO,  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  in  Colnmbia, 
for  a  knowledge  of  wliicli  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Hum- 
boldt, who  explored  the  greater  p.irt  of  its  course  in  lnwt 
— IMO'2,  Its  sources  li.ive  not  been  traced,  but  are  supposed 
to  lie  in  about  lat,  3 '  30'  N,,  long,  M"  \V. :  it  has  a  cir- 
cular course  running  first  \V,,  tlien  N.,  and  latterly  E., 
to  its  emiiouclitire  In  the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  and  S.  of 
Trinidad  :  its  length,  including  windings,  is  estimated 
at  l,3H0m,,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Uannbe. 
In  lat.  3'''  10'  the  river  runs  over  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
forming  a  cataract  called  the  Itandal  de  Ciuahariboes, 
about  Mm.  above  the  station  of  Esmeralda,  the  highest 
point  attained  liy  Mumboldt.  AlHint  !•>  m,  below  tliii 
station  It  13  joined  en  tlie  ^  ,  or  (eft  bank,  by  the  Cas- 
siquiarl  river  ("two  or  three  times  broader  than  tho 
.Seine  near  'he  .lariiin  des  Plaiites"),  which  unites  witli 
the  liio  Negro,  an  aflbient  of  tlie  Amazon,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  Orinoco  ami  tlie  latter  by  a  navigable  water 
communic.ition.  Us  course  from  this  point  Is  W.N.W. 
to  the  jimcllou  of  tbe  (iuaviare,  after  which  it  become* 
a  broad  and  deep  river,  tlowing  N,  by  E,  over  a  rocky 
bi'd,  in  wiiich  are  tbe  two  largo  cataracts  called  tho 
ItnuiUUls,  or  rapids,  nf  Mayiiures  and  Alures,  joining 
togetlier  an  arcliipclago  of  Mands,  which  till  the  bed  of 
the  river  for  several  m.,  and  in  some  placeulo  not  leave  a 
free  iiassaKC  of  'JO  or  3(1  It,  for  Its  navigation,  though  its 
breadth  at  this  point  exceeds  H,(MKI  ft,  ( lluvihiililt's 
I'm.  Sarr.,  v.  I3M.)  About  ,'iOn),  below  these  falls  tho 
Orinoco  receives  from  tlie  VV,  bank  the  waters  of  omi 
nf  its  iirinclpal  atliiients,  the  Meta;  and  about  70  and 
I'^l)  m.  lower  still,  the  large  rivers  Araiiea  and  Apure. 
At  the  jnnclion  of  the  Apure,  where  the  rocky  country 
termin.ites,  the  main  stream  deflects  eastwards,  and 
runs  E,  by  N,  past  Angostura,  to  the  dell,i  at  Its  inotilh, 
the  oiilv  considerable  allliieiits  in  tins  part  of  its  conrsn 
being  tile  Canra  and  Cariiiiy.  joining  it  lioiii  the  S,  The 
delta  has  its  apex  aliniit  l;i(l  in,  from  the  sea  :  tlie  S,,  or 
Iirinclpal  i'li,mni'l,  called  Ilnn-o  tic  Sarins,  runs  eastward 
Into  tbe  \tlaiitic,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance  of  about 
tfiin.  into  two  channels,  by  tbe  island  of  Iniataca,  the  E. 
end  of  wliicli  is  aliniit  .'tSm.  frinn  Pnint  Ilarima,  at  the 
mimlli  of  the  river,  in  l,it.  kj  t.V  N,,  lung,  Dii'^  \V. 
The  N,,  or  smaller  eh.innel,  illvides  itself  into  a  niim- 
lii  r  nf  liraiiches.  < ailed  llniciis  ihiciia.  or  small  moiitlis  : 
imist  of  tlii'in  are  stillii  ieiitly  dcp  for  vessels  of  coii- 
Milerable  Imrilen  ;  but  llicy  caiimii  Im*  navigatei!  wlth- 
iiiit  till' alii  of  (lie  mighlionring  Indians,  who  alnne  ant 
aiqiiainti'd  u  Kb  the  deep  and  safe  channi'ls  I'liriiied  ill  tho 
alluvi,il  siiil  near  llie  mniitb  of  tbe  river.  The  ^'realest 
illst.'ince  bctuceii  the  iiionllis  of  the  Orinoco  is  rstimali  d 
liy  llnniliiildl  at  17  n,iiitic,il  Icigiies,  or  I  In  in. :  two  of  tlio 
mirtberii  iiioiillii  fall  Info  the  tliilpli  of  Pari.i, 

Tile  alttiients  of  the  Oriniico  are  verv  iinmeniiis,  many 
nf  till  111  ciiilrlliiitiiig  in  hiiineiise  vnlniiie  nf  «al,r  In  thn 
piimlpil  liver.  Till, se  oil  IlieW.  ami  N.lianl.s,  li,i\\- 
ever.  are  the  only  itvers  available  fur  nailgation,  ex- 
11  (if  III  till'  lower  pirl  of  Its  inuise,  where  it  rccilic* 
I    (    4 
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Caura  and  Carony.  The  Guavlnrc,  which  Is  supposed  to 
connect  Itself  with  the  Rio  Negro  by  a  natural  channel, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  river  is  connected  with  the 
Orino.-o,  appears  to  have  a  navigable  course  of  more 
than  21)0  m.  The  Meta  rises  in  the  Andes,  K.  of  liogotn, 
and  is  navigable  for  about  500  m.  The  Apure  rises  in 
the  Andes,  by  several  sources,  between  the  6th  and  8tli 
parallels  of  N.  lat. ;  and  after  a  courte  of  nearly  MK)  m., 
enters  a  low  and  swampy  district,  through  which  it 
forms  many  different  channels,  in  the  neiglibourliood 
of  which  arc  extensive  lianas,  furnishing  very  rich  pas- 
turage. 

The  tides  of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  lowest  season,  in 
March,  arc  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  about  280  m. 
from  Pt.  Barima ;  but  the  rise  is  not  material  above  the 
Juncture  of  the  Carony,  about  160m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  annual  swell  of  the  Orinocr  commences  in  April  and 
ends  in  Septcmtx'r,  during  which  it  remains  with  the  vast 
b<xly  of  water  which  it  hiis  acniiired  the  five  preceding 
months,  and  presents  an  astonishingly  grand  spectacle. 
At  the  distance  of  1,300  m.  from  the  ocean,  the  rise  is 
equal  to  13  fathoms.  In  the  beginning  of  October  tlie 
water  begins  to  fall,  imperceptibly  leaving  the  plains, 
and  exposing  in  its  bed  a  number  of  rocks  and  islands. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  ami 
continues  In  this  state  till  the  beginning  of  April.  It 
abounds  in  fish  of  various  descriptions.  Amphibious 
>  anim.'ds  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  on  its  shores  ; 
caym.ins,  or  round-mouthed  crocodiles,  are  met  with  in 
great  abundance  throughout  the  river,  and  arc,  not  with- 
out justice,  an  object  of  dread  lo  the  natives.  Scorpions 
and  mosquitoes  are  stated,  likewise,  to  be  so  iibundant  as 
to  oifer  the  greatest  hindrances  to  ICuropean  travellers. 
The  Indian  tribes  above  Angostura  are  described  as  a 
miserable,  savage  r,ice,  little  improved  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  ;  .ind  the  ferocity  of  the  natives 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  river  prevented  Humboldt 
and  .Schumburgk  from  ascertaining  its  farthest  sources. 
( Humboldt's  Pcrs.  Nair.  v. i  (Jiog.  Journal,  x.  21'i— 
247.) 

ORI.SSA,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  now  wholly  included 
in  the  Ilritish  presid.  of  llengal  and  Miulras,  l)etween  the 
18th  and  2;id  degs.  of  N.  lilt.,  ami  the  aid  and  H7th  of  K. 
long.;  having  N.  the  provs.  Hengal  and  Haliar,  W.  Gund- 
wan.tli,  S.  the  Cmlavery.  and  E.  tlie  Hay  of  Itengal. 
I,engtli,  N.  E.to  .S.  W.,  about  4(K)m.  ;  aver.ige  breadth, 
70m.  Area,  'JS.CKH)  sq.  m.  lop.  uncertain.  Oriss.i 
Proper  is  idmost  wliolly  included  in  the  Urilisli  district 
of  Cnttack,  which  see".  (I.  1,(17.;  set-  also  Asiatic  Ilc- 
sf arches,  xv.,  for  a  detailed  descripli(m  of  the  prov.) 
Tlie  sliore  of  Orissa  is  in  general  low  and  sandy  ;  the  in- 
terior remains  in  a  very  wild  state,  being  composed  of 
rugged  hills  and  nninliah'.ted  jungles,  pc-rvadcd  by  a 
pestilential  atmo«)ihere.  The  iioimlation  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  ol  castes  eonsinereil  impure  by  other 
llindnos;  including  (»i)rca«.  and  other  hill  tribes,  quite 
distinct  in  language.  fcatni,<,  and  manners,  from  the 
lllmiuos  of  theiilains.  I'rinclpal  touns,  Cuttack,  Jug- 
gernauth,  and  Halasore.  Orissa  has  been  continuallv 
subject  to  foreigners  since  i-'i-'is,  when  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Afghans.  In  l.')78  it  was  anncx<Hl  to  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  in  i7.'>li  It  was  transferred  to  tlie  Mahrattas.  ami 
In  |Nfi.'».4  it  was  occupied  by  tlie  Hrltish.  (llamillon's  I 
£■  I.  Gaxellerr) 

OmsTANO,  atown  of  the  Isl.  of  Sardinia,  div    Ca-  i 
gliari,  cap.  prefecture,  near  the  moutli  of  tUe  Tirsi  (an. 
VhirsHs),  In  the  llav  of  Oristano,  on  tlie  VV.  phore  of  the 
IslamI,  3nm.  N.N.\<'.  Cagllary.     I'op.,  in  H.is,  .'.,7',i| .     It 
is  in  a  fertile,  but  nnheallhy  plain,  and  Is  not  furtillcit 
Its  steeples  and  turrets  give  it  a  luierablu  appear.incr 
from  the  sea  ;   but  it  is  straggling,   nnpaveil,   and   ill    ^ 
siipiilied  with  water.      It   lias  a  c,'itli<^<lral,   a  spacimis  | 
eilillie,  witli  a  detached  ortangiilar   lullry,  one  iif  llie  [ 
ino^t  striking  objects  III  tlie  town.     There  are  several 
otlier  cliurehcs,  and  convent*,  an  lio<pital.  a  Tiidenteiii' 
seminary,  aiwl  a   I'iarlst  inllege.     The   TirsI  is  cmssrd 
lure  by  a  lirldg"  of  11  arches.     Tlie  iluy  of  Orislaiio,  the  j 
mouth   of  Willi  li   is  ft  in.  across,   afliirds  exolleiit  an-  ' 
rli'irage  iliiring  the  prevali'iire  of  winds  lilnu  iiig  iill'sliore.  ! 
but  those  friMn  the  W.  throw  In  a  liiMVy  sea.      The  K. 
shore  of  the  liay  is  shoal,  lint  near  its   N.  side  vessels 
amlior  In  6  or  7  ratlionis  water.     Many  of  the  iiiliali.  are 
oirupled    In    the    inaniilai'ture  of  salt,   and    the   tiiiiiiy 
li^liery  ;  and  some  t'lliralile  wine  Is  grown  iii'.ir  the  town. 
Oristano  was  founded  about  1070.    (Smyth's  Sardinia, 
'/.ll,  '/.A,  &c.) 

OKIKAHA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  In  (he  state  of  Vera 
Crui.  in  a  valli'y  remark, ilile  for  lis  lirtility,  70  in. 
\V..S.\V.  Vera  Criii.  and  140  ni.  IvS.i;,  Me\ico.  I'op 
laitween  n.ihsi  ami  lo.iKHi,  iiiiliiiling  uliites  and  Indiana. 
It  Is  laid  out  in  wide,  neat, ami  ucll  p:ivi'.l  utreeti;  tli'iiixh 
to  great  Is  the  iiowei  of  vegetation,  that  grans  grows  in 
almost  everv  part  of  the  Iomii.  t'oarsi' iTotlis  are  iiiade 
herein  small  qiianlitles.  and  there  are  several  laiimrir*. 
i'lie  valliy  In  which  Orit.iha  Is  siin.'itid  i«  will  rhillml 
witli  forest  trees,  iihotr  ivlilili  rNes  llie  now  exiimi  and 
•uuw-curercd  vuUauu  uf  Uriiaba,  to  the  hclijlit  ul  Ui^tMi 
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ft.  above  the  Atlantic.  The  neighbourhood  produces  .ill 
the  tobacco  consumed  In  Mexico  ;  anil  within  the  town 
is  a  large  government  manufactory  of  that  article. 

ORKNKY  AND  SlIliTLANi)  I.SI-AND.S.  These 
islands,  which  arc  most  probably  the  TViWc  of  the  ancients, 
lie  In  two  groups  to  the  N .  of  Scotland,  and  form  Ix'tween 
them  a  co.  The  Orkneys  (Orcadcs),  the  most  southerly 
group,  are  separated  from  the  co.  of  Caithness  by  the 
I'entland  Frith,  about  fi  m.  In  breadth.  They  are  com- 
prised between  the  parallels  of  58°  44'  and  5U°  24'  N.  lat., 
and  2°  2.5'  and  3P  20'  W.  long.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
principal  Islands ;  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  being  de- 
cidedly the  largest.  Kiit,  Including  the  smaller  islands 
(provincially  Ao/w.i)  and  Islets,  the  total  number  is  estl- 
in.nted  at  about  67,  of  which  about  40  are  uninhabited. 
They  arc  suppose<l  to  comprise  an  area  of  about  1281,0(10 
acres,  and  had,  in  181)1,  a  pop.  of  28,847. 

The  Shetland,  or  Zetland.  Isles,  the  most  northerly 
group  (perhaps  the  Ultima  Thulc  of  the  ancients),  are 
separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel  48  m.  across, 
and  lie  principally  between  the  parallels  of  5!)'^  ^2'  and 
0(IO  .W  N.  lat.,  and  30'  and  1°  40'  W.  long.  Including 
islets,  they  arc  supposed  to  exceed  1(X)  in  number  ;  but 
the  mainland  or  principal  Island  is  a  good  deal  more  cx- 
tensivo  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Between  30  and 
4(1  arc  inhabited.  Tliey  arc  about  twice  ,is  extensive  na 
the  Orkne\s  ;  their  total  area  being  estiinatiHi  at  ,':(J3,20O 
acres.     In"l831  they  had  a  pop.  of  2<t,3'.l2. 

The  aspect  of  these  ishinds  is  pretty  similar  ;  but  the 
Shetland  group  Is  the  more  wet  and  liarren  of  the  two. 
They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly  on  the  W.  side, 
with' liigh,  black,  precipitous  clilTs,  against  which  the  sea, 
wiien  tcxchI  by  storms,  dashes  with  astonishing  fury. 
They  Jire  destitute  of  high  monnt.ains;  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Itona,  In  Shetland,  the  highest,  not  exceeding  iilit 
It.  Tiieir  gcner.ai  appearance  is  that  of  dreary,  heiilliy 
wastes.  Interspersed  with  rwks,  varied  soinetiini^s  with 
swamps  and  lakes,  and,  in  a  few  places,  witli  beds  of 
movable  sand.  In  some  parts,  however,  partlcniarly  in 
Orkney,  the  hand  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  g<^nd 
crops  of  corn  and  luxuriant  herb.igc.  Some  of  the  islets, 
or  holms,  appear  like  gigantic  pillars,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  sea:  these  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers 
of  sea-fowl  ;  and  in  the  breeding  season  hunting  for  eggs 
and  young  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
d.nigerons  employments  of  the  inUives.  Climate  similar 
to  tlial  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  except  th.it  the  days  are  a 
little  longer  in  snnimi'r  and  shorter  in  winter.  During 
the  latter,  the  aurora  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant. 
The  cultivated  lands  liear  lint  a  very  small  proportion  lo 
tlie  otiiers,  being  supposed  not  to  exceed  25,0tl(l  acres  in 
Oikney,  and  22,ll(K)  In  Shetland.  I'arms  generally  very 
small;  few  having  more  than  10  acres  of  arable  land, 
anil  many  not  nearly  so  nmili.  Agriiiilture  is  consi- 
dered, particularly  in  Slietland,  of  subordinate  import, 
aiice.  and,  though  a  good  deal  improved,  is  still  very 
bai'kward.  In  Shetliuid,  most  part  of  the  groiind  is 
turned  over  with  the  spade;  lint  In  Orkney,  ploughs 
are  in  pretty  general  use.  O.its,  and  here  or  iiigg  illur- 
diiim  hcjattirhdii),  are  the  oiilv  white  crops  cultivated; 
and.  except  on  a  lew  improvid  farms,  they  follow  eaili 
other  alternately  as  long  as  the  land  will  lie.ir  any  thiiic, 
whit  h  it  does  for  a  viry  long  time'  when  well  inaniiriii 
Willi  sea  weed.  The  barley  of  Orkney  is  a  gre.it  deal 
more  aliiiiidaiit.  and  of  a  miieli  better  (piality,  than  louM 
have  Im'i'II  anticfp.ited  ;  and,  besides  sii|i|ilyiiig  the  lioiiic 
deiiiand.  coiisideralile  ipiantilies  areexporteil.  I'olatois 
are  rnUivated  In  all  the  islands,  and  firm  an  Important 
pail  of  the  loud  of  the  people.  Turnips  have  also  liiiii 
lilanted,  and  havc>  surceeded  very  well.  At  present  no 
tiiM's  ran  be  made  lo  grow,  and  hardly  a  slirnli  is  lo  hi- 
met  with;  Willi  li  is  llie  niori'  siii;;iilar.  as  the  trunks  of 
iiir^re  IriTs  are  not  iiiifreqnriitly  found  iiiilirdded  in  iiiovs 
and  sand.  I.oili  in  Orkiny  and  Sliellaiid.  The  hanlv, 
spirited,  little  liorses,  known  liv  the  name  of  Shcllus.  aie 
bred  in  Shetland,  and  are  ixpo'rlel  In  consideralile  iiiiin. 
hers.  'I'he  sloik  kepi  in  the  ishm.is  Is  estim.iled  at  IVom 
ill,imil  to  12,(1110:  tliey  an  ni'vcr  lioiised,  nor  receive  any 
food,  except  what  they  galln  r  lor  tlieinseives.  Some  of 
them  are  exci'iilliigly  well  pio|,oiiioind,  ailive,  and 
strong  fir  their  slie.  'I'he  horses  of  Orkni  y  arc  In  in. 
h'rior  eslimation.  Cattle  very  small,  soinitinn.*  not 
weighing  more  than  from  3'i  to  4*1  lbs  u  qii.irirr : 
they  are  sliagcy,  ami  not  well  shaped  ;  lint  tiny  ;iri' 
hardy,  iced  iMMly,  and,  when  latleiied,  their  beit  i»  |ini. 
:iiid  tender.  The  stock  ill  lioth  groups  of  islands  is  sup. 
posed  lo  ainnnnt  lo  about  4.'i,(iO(llii'ad.  The  n.illve  ^lll  ip 
are  of  the  small  dnn-raced  breed  ;  they  yield  short  uoul, 
whirli.  tlioiigh  generally  soil  and  line,  is  HomeliiiK «  :ii 
liaiiy  as  that  of  a  go.it.  llirenlly  the  blark-laieil  and 
Cheviot  breeds,  ami  even  pin  Meiiiios,  have  Im'cii  liitrn- 
diiced  Into  Orkney  witli  consiilerahle  success.  Tin' 
stock  III  both  groups  of  islands  Is  bclleied  to  cm  , ,  ,1 
l.'I'i.lllKI.  A  Mil. ill  breed  of  swine  is  very  aboiid.inl  .  11.  y 
roam  at  1  irgc.  .iinl  .or  not  .i  lllilc  ilcsiriiiiive.  llalili>N 
arc  aliiind.int  in  liolh  sets  of  IsI.iikIs,  btil  parliriil.iil)  ni 
iheOikneysi  as  many  as  :iii,(iOO  iklni  having  been  ex- 
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ported  in  a  single  season  from  the  port  of  Stromncas. 
Fowls  are  plentiful,  and  large  quantities  of  eggs  arc  ex- 
ported from  Orkney.  The  Usheries,  however,  in  Orkney, 
as  well  as  Shetland,  are  the  grand  object  of  pursuit.  The 
islands  are  periodically  visited  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings  ; 
while  the  surrounding  bays  and  seas  are  uniformly  well 
supiilied  with  cod  and  other  species  of  white  flsh.  Z)i- 
t'ilite  eis  sunt  a  man',  ab  omni  parte  tumma  piscandi 
commmlitate  objecta.  (Buck.,  lib.  I.  ^  fta.)  Brassay 
Sound,  in  Shetland,  has  always  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishers  ;  but  the  fish- 
ing there  is  now  principally  carried  on  by  the  islanders. 
During  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1840,  19,:)!)fi  bar- 
rels herrings,  and  9,988  cwt.  cod,  were  cured  in  Orkney: 
and  2.'),ri8.'i  barrels  herring,  and  ■10,,591  cwt.  cod,  in  Shet- 
land. About  10(),0()0  lobsters  are  supposed  to  be  annually 
shipped  from  the  Orkneys  for  London.  Vessels  from 
llritlsh  ports  bound  for  the  N.  whale  fi8h3ry  mostly 
touch  at  Orkney  or  Shetland;  and, besides  taking  on 
board  supplies  of  provisions,  usually  complete  their  crews 
with  seamen  belonging  to  tlie  islands,  whom  they  put  on 
shore  on  their  way  back.  Kye  straw  grown  in  Orkney 
lias  been  found  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  straw  used  in  Italian  plait;  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  straw  into  plait  lias  been  carried  on 
for  several  years  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  willi 
pretty  good  success.  Kelp,  though  comparatively  un.. 
priifitabie,  continues  to  be  extensively  priidiiced.  Wool- 
len stockings  and  gloves,  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
lineness,  are  exported  from  Shetland.  Messrs.  Ander- 
son,  in  their  valuable  work  on  the  Iliglilauds,  give  tlie 
following  account  of  the 

Sums  received  in  Orkney,  in  18.33,  for  Farm  Produce, 
Manufactures,  Fish,  \c.  exported. 

L.      I.    it. 

Bere,  or  IdRK,  ■'•»l7HtinlIs,  at  \fia,\KX  boll  of  6 

liiishels,  or  VII*.  \KT  (luarter  -  .    3,8H3  10    0 

U'liilr  iinis,  1,.M.'>  bulls,  at  1^.  do.  of  do.,  or 

iCj.  i*r  nu'irtur  -  -  .       909    0    0 

Malt,  Io,(iij(i  bubheU,  sent  to  Leilh,  say  Z».  per 

liustiel      .  -  -  -  .    IfiOi    S    n 

IV.is,  'IM  (In.,  at  ^1.  '  -  -         3.i    2    0 

Oatmeal,  4U  liolls,  at  I4i.  |icr  boll  of  llUlbs. 

lni|KTial  -  .  -  -         i»    0    0 

lliirsei,,  cows,  ami  oxcn,ilA4,  1  quarter  horses, 

at  ;i/. :  .1  ((((.irler  cows,  at  .1/.  -  .    •l,*i}so    0    0 

llu.  nut  entered  at  Cu^tuin  house,  aliuut '216, 

at  do.        .....    1,101    0    0 

Kuiis  sen!  to  lAitli,  .'iO  tons,  100  doB.  per  cwt., 

iixi.iHHidoi.  aii'i'/.  .  .  .  a,.'ii'i'  n  n 

Slic'p  and  ^winc,  40  of  each  at  U.        •  -         S[l    o    (1 

Hullir,  aUnit  a.lHlOf. I  hull's,  almut  7IKV.  .    S,700    0    O 

Kahtiit-skiiu,  mure  than  V.OOU  doz.,  at  ^.  6(/. 

inrdu/.  ....        (100    n    0 

rcathers,  alHiut  ....        iiJo    0    0 

Kelp,  siipiMised  scarcely  to  exceed  500  tons,  at 

1/.  nil.  ....    ii.JSO    0    0 

Straw  nrnuifacture,    including  KUt,  cutting, 

pl.intinK,  Jlcc.  ....    4,(ino    0    0 

Kcrrinifs,  .'M,lNlllliaTrels. -at  lllf.  |ier  band  *  17,000  U  0 
r<i(l,  li^lKsl  b>   about  10  sloops  of  3U  tons,   11 

t<iM>i'.vh,  at  l.V.  piTtcm  -  .    7,'.!Sn    0    0 

l..<ll^1(>r^,  c.iufthi  hy  nv  men,  in 'ilfi  boats  .  1,SII0  (I  O 
M  h.iU- li.liinK,  alH>ut  '^'i  ships,  takini;  20  men 

luh, 'SKI  nun,  at  !.'>(.         -  .  .    7,500    0    0 

liiKUiiii's  liay  (  ninpaiiy  pay  Annuallv  fur  the 

un({«>s  of  liicii  employed  'In   Hudson's  Hay 

aUiut       .... 
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Total 


.    1,500    0    0 
.  Ciil.l  II    0    0 


le 


There  is  no  similar  account  for  Shetland  ;  but  tlie 
sinus  received  by  its  inliabilants  do  not  dill'er  materially 
iniiii  lliiise  received  liy  tiieir  neighbours  in  Orkney. 
i'hi'  shipping  of  tlie  islands  is  consideralile.  In  IMllii 
linre  liclonged  to  the  Orkneys  77  ships,  carrying 'f,'218 
Inns  ,'inil  :iv:i  men  :  and  there  belonged  at  tile  same  time 
to  Shetland  I  Ml  sliips,  carrying  ;i.i.Hi7  tons  and  744  men, 
cvi'lnsive  of  a  great  number  of  boats  engaged  in  tlic 
lishcrles. 

Tlie  people  of  these  remote  islands  being  of  Sc.indlna- 
1 1. Ill  .'iiiil  not  Celtic  origin,  neither  tlie  (iaelie  dress  nor 
l.iiiUiiii«e  has  ever  prevailed  amongst  them.  All  of  tlieni 
nun  speak  Knglisii ;  but,  of  old,  Norse  was  the  prevail  nt 
l.mititage.  The  cottages  of  tlie  poorer  riuiks  are  In  geiie- 
ni  nnscralile  liovels,  all'ording  necominoilalion  in  winter 
III  cows  and  fouls,  as  well  iis  to  the  family.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  or  exhatistion  of  moss,  the  want  o!'  fuel  is  in 
sdine  islands  very  severely  felt.  On  the  wlioie,  liiiw- 
e  cr.  the  inliaiiilaiils  are  decidedly  better  oil'  llian  llinse 
111  till' (Idler  Hebrides,  iieing  coiii|iaratively  industrioiiH, 
livlllvcil,  and  Weil  fed.  Kirkuali  in  Orkney,  and  I.er- 
viik  ill  .ishctland-  the  onlv  towns  of  ci>nse(|iience  in  tlio 
i-lamli-liad,  in  |8,'tl,the  I'oriner  a  popoiatiini  of  :i,Ot;.^  ; 
iiiiii  llie  latter  'UM.  Tlie  society  in  botli  is  good,  aiul 
llic  ImImIis.  hospitaiile. 

Mirllaiid  ami  siitiie  parts  of  Orkney  siilfer  mneli  frinn 
III!'  lA  iclioiror  lillies.  They  are  not  only  cliar^ed  upon 
III.'  irndiH'e  III  the  land,  bid  mi  that  id'  Hie  iMierli's  ;  kihI 
liiiiK  t'eiierally  I'.irtneii,  liny  are  rii'ldly  cdllcclcil,  in  e 
prrdiKtive  (il  Iinicli  inilation,  and  .'lie  a  I'Oini'l  ilile  eli. 
t!.ii  Ic  III  iiii|irovcnii  lit.      Seeing  llie    geinl   ell.i.ls  Hi  i' 


have  resulted  every  where  else  in  Scotl.tnd  from  the  abo. 
lition  of  tithes,  it  is  singular  that  they  have  not  been 
commuted  licre.  The  feu  duties,  payable  to  the  crown, 
or  rather  to  its  donatory.  Lord  Zetland,  have  also  con. 
tributed  materially  to  check  improvement.  Marl, 
though  neglected,  is  common  in  Orkney.  Lead  ore  also 
has  been  met  with,  and  limestone  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Tliese  islands  are  divided  into  40  pars.  Tho 
gross  rental  of  Orkney  amounted,  in  1810,  to  9,495/. ;  and 
that  of  Shetland  to  (>,741/. 

The  Orkneys  are  divided  into  18,  and  tho  Shetlands 
into  22  parishes.  They  send  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Itegistcred  electors  in  1839.40,  Orkney,  374  ;  Shetland, 
152 :  making  together  a  constituency  of  520.  Inhabited 
houses  in  both  islands,  in  1831,10,290;  families,  11,81.^. 
Pop.  58,239.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
20,930/.  (For  farther  information,  see  H'alluci's  lie- 
icripti'on  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  8vo.,  1700;  Barry's 
Hist,  of  Orkneys  and  Sheriff  "a  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Orkney ;  Edinunston's  View  of  Zetland,  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
Hibbert's  Descriplinn  of  the  Shctlarut  Isles  j  and  Sheriff^ a 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Shetland,  SjC.) 

ORLEANS  (an.  Oenabum,  and  afterwards  Aurc- 
liatii),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
cap.  dep.  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  34  m.  N.F.  Hlois,  and  08 
m.  S.S.W.  Pari-s.  Lat.  47"  54'  12"  N.;  long.  2°  4.5' 
49"  E.  Pop.,  in  1830,  40,272.  "  Orleans  is  a  large,  but 
not  a  beautiful  city ;  and  its  environs,  though  ricli  .and 
highly  cultivated,  are  less  .agreealilc  than  the  country 
round  Tours  or  Blois.  Tlie  city  itself  has  few  gooil 
streets ;  but  there  is  one  spacious  and  elegant  avenue, 
terminating  in  a  noble  bridge.  The  great  square  is  also 
magnificent."  (higlis's  Tour,  p.  305.)  The  bridge 
aeros.s  the  Loire,  tlio  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in 
1751,  is  351  yards  in  length,  and  h,is  9  arclcs,  the  central 
one  being  104  ft.  in  width.  On  cither  side  the  river  are 
spacious  quays ;  and  from  the  bridge,  the  Bue  Royale, 
one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  France,  U'ads  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Place  du  Miirlroy.  In  this  square  in 
the  monument  erected  to  Joan  ol'^Arc  ;  consisting  of  a 
bronze  stalttoof  that  heroine,  8  ft.  in  height,  on  a  marble 
pedestal,  upon  the  sides  of  whicli  arc  4  bas. reliefs  in 
bronze,  representing  tlie  principal  actions  of  her  life. 
A  few  remains  of  tlie  ancient  furtiflt  ations  of  Orleans 
exist,  but  their  place  is  now  principally  occupied  with 
plantations  and  nnijlic  walks,  one  of  wiilcli  is  a  line 
promenade  dalleii  the  Mail.  In  the  old  parts  of  tho 
city  tlie  houses  are  chieHy  of  timber,  and  the  public 
tlioronghfares  narrow,  dirty,  and  wretchedly  paved  ; 
but  several  new  and  tolcraiile  streets  have  been  openeil 
of  late  years,  and  various  improvements  are  in  progress. 
( Ihwo. )  Tlie  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gotlilc  cdiliees 
in  France,  is  in  a  great  measure  liidden  by  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  It  w.is  begun  in  the  13th  centniy  ; 
partly  destroyed  by  tlie  Huguenots,  but  rebuilt  by 
Henry  IV.  It  has  a  fine  western  portal,  flanked  with 
two  towers,  built  by  Louis  XV.  in  tlie  most  gorgeima 
style.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
an  elegant  spire :  the  side  entrances,  tlie  lofty  vaults,  the 
high  altar,  and  the  carving  of  some  parts  of 'the  interior 
also  possess  great  lieau'y.  Some  of  tlin  other  churches 
iuid  chapels  arc  liandsoine  ;  but,  thougli  still  numerous, 
several  of  them  have  been  converted  Into  wareliouses, 
Tlie  old  town-hail,  an  edilice  of  the  Ifith  century.  Is  now 
appropriated  to  the  iniiseiuii ;  in  its  court-yard  Is  an  old 
tower,  serving  to  support  a  telegraph,  file  Palace  of 
Justice,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  In  1821,  the  theatre, 
abattoir,  prison,  i.i  kc  infantry  liarrarks,  corn. hall,  in- 
tendency,  and  ger  lai  hospital,  are  the  other  principal 
pnlillc  edifices.  There  are  several  private  buildings, 
cnrlons  for  their  (lothic  architecture  and  decorations ; 
the  most  reniavkable  of  tlieso  arc  the  houses  of  Agnes 
Sorel  and  Fr.incls  I.  Tlie  city  is  snrrouinled  by  c  pen- 
sive suburbs,  and  its  vicinity  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
villas. 

Orleans  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishnpric,  of  a  roy.il  court  for 
the  (leps.  Loir-et-Clier,  liidie-et-Loire,  ami  I.niret ;  of 
trilinnais  of  primary  jiirisdietion  and  ciminierce,  a  court 
iif  assize,  the  forest. direction  i'or  the  basin  of  tlie  Loire, 
a  eiinseil  de  prud'hommes,  and  a  cli.'imiier  of  commerce. 
It  has  a  royal  college;  aii  aeiidiinie  universilaire  (for 
Hie  3  deps.  specllled  above) ;  a  society  for  the  prinnotioii 
of  science,  belles-lettres,  and  art  ;  a  public  library  of 
2.'i,0illl  vols. ;  a  Hinsetini,  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  I'rencli  school;  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. \e.  ;  a  iiiitanic  garden  ;  courses  of  miHlicine,  Ac. 
al  tlie  general  liospltal ;  of  drawing,  ai-cliitectitre,  botanv, 
&c. ;  niateriiity  and  Klble  societies  ;  sclioois  of  miittml 
instructii>u,,<'e. ;  luid  a  liep.artinental  assiirniice  company. 

Its  former  university,  founded  In  IM2,  had,  amongst  it< 
illnatrions    sliulents,   De  Thou,   Erasmus,  Calvin,  anil 

Tlii>o(hire  lleisa. 
Orleans  is  well  »itunt<-d  for  coininerce.  lint  its  tr.tile  la 

less  fioiirlsliliig  lliaii  liel'irre  the  llivoliition.     II  lias  de. 
clinrd,  while  llavre  and  Paris  iiaie  risen  as  eoniinerii.-il 

loHus.     Its  ni.'innr.ietiiri  s  eoni|nisi'  line  wiiolleii  (lullis, 

ilanncls,  woollen  jam.  hosiery, cutleii  y.irii,  ii  !liK'd  nit;a''. 
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vliipffar,  and  wax  candles  ;  and  besides  its  trade  in  tlicsc, 
Orleans  deals  extensively  in  corn,  wines,  timber,  wool, 
tlieeso,  and  colonial  proifuce.  It  lias  a  large  general  fair 
In  June,  which  lasts  15  days,  and  one  In  Nov.,  lasting 
8  days. 

U  Anville  has  shown  conclusively  that  Orleans  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  an.  Ucnabum,  the  emporium  of 
the  Cornutes,  taken  and  burned  by  Ca-sar.  (Soliceric 
I'Ancienne  Ganlc,  p  SJf).)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  .\ttilaand 
Odoacer.  It  became  the  cap.  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  Since 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  the  I  Uh  century,  it  has 
usually  given  the  title  of  dulic  to  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Kn<;lish  in  142a-2;t,  who 
were  ultimately  obliged,  through  tue  elforts  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  In  l.'SdS  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Catholics  ;  and  during  the  progress  of 
this  siege  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated.  {Utigu, 
art.  I.oiret ;  Diet.  Giog.Sic.) 

OIlM.SKIItK,  a  market-town  and  p,tr.  of  England, 
himd.  W.  Derby,  co.  Lancaster,  lljni.  N.N.E.  Liver- 
pool, and  IW  m.  N.W.  Londcm.  Area  of  par.,  which 
comprises  fi  townships,  3n,(Kl  acres.  Pop.  of^  Ormskirk 
township,  in  1S3I,  4,2.51.  The  town  is  well-built,  p.ived, 
and  liglited  with  gas,  consisting  of  4  principal  streets, 
meeting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  a  large  market- 
place, In  which  is  the  town-hall,  built  in  I77U.  The 
church  is  a  large  edifice  (rebuilt  in  172!l),  with  a  tower 
and  steeple,  <letaclied  from  each  other,  and  standing  side 
by  side :  tlie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Karl  Derby, 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  out-townships  have  3  district 
churches.  The  Wcsleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Unitarians  have  their  respective  places  of  worship  ;  and 
nt  Scarisbrick  is  a  l{(mi.  Cath.  cinipcl.  Attached  to  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  7  Sunday-schools,  3  of  which 
are  also  national  (l.iy-schools.  A  grammar-school,  en- 
dowed in  Kil  I,  is  supported  fiy  an  income  of  about  140/. ; 
and  there  are  "  infant-schools.  The  other  charitable 
institutions  consist  nf  Lathoni's  alinslionses  and  appreu- 
tiee-fimd,  3  benevolent  societies,  a  savings'  liank,  ami  a 
dispensary,  opened  in  17'.*7.  The  principal  bu.iiness  of 
the  inliab.  is  in  weaving  light  cottons  and  silks,  silk- 
winding,  hat  and  rope-making  :  in  IS.l!i,  one  cotton-mill 
cmiiloyed  .W  hands.  Witliin  the  p.irish,  also,  are  con- 
siderable coal-mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to 
Liverpool  and  other  places  by  the  Drylin  Navigation, 
and  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes 
within  3  m.  of  the  town.  Tlic  local  government  of 
()rm8k..'k  is  in  the  county  and  manorial  police  ;  .tnd 
rourts-leet  are  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Karl 
Derby)  once  a  year.  Petty  sessions,  also,  tire  held  here  ; 
nnit  it  is  one  of  the  pollliig-plaies  at  elections  for  the  S. 
division  of  Lancashire.  M.irkets  on  Thursday  ;  i.irge 
cattle-fairs,  Whit- Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Kith  .Sept. 

AlHnit3m.  K.  Orinskirk  is  Latliom  House,  once  the 
se.1t  of  the  Stanleys,  Karls  of  Derby,  and  celebriifed  for 
the  siege  nhirh  it  sustained  under  the  Coiuitess  of  Deriiy 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  I'tli  century  :  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Skelniersdale.  A  battle  was  fought  nciir 
the  town  in  11141,  bet  u  ecu  the  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians, when  tile  formiT  w<>re  defeated  with  great  loss. 
(I'lirl.  I'lipna  ;  Ilullcrirorth'a  Slut,  (if  Lancashiri'.) 

OHMl'/  (an.  Ozi/ris),  an  island  situated  at  th(!  mouth 
nf  the  (Julph  of  Persia,  in  lat.  J?-  12'  N.,  long,  .'ii;^  25'  K., 
aliout  12  111.  ill  eirc.  It  resenililes,  whi'ii  vieweil  from  the 
pi'a,  a  mass  of  rocks  and  shells  violently  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  fort,  which 
is  in  tolerable  repair,  is  built  on  a  narrow  projecting 
neck  of  land  ;  and  tills,  uitii  a  wretched  suburb,  has  a  pop. 
of  not  more  than  .''XKi  persons.  The  remains  ol  .Kjueducts, 
walls,  &c.  on  a  plain  near  the  suburb,  mark  the  se.it  of 
the  loriner  capital.  Tlie  harbour  is  sheltered  on  three 
sides  by  land,  and  has  goo>l  aiiclinra}.'e  ground.  A  range 
of  hilts  intersects  the  island  troni  Iv  to  \V.  ;  and  the  rocks 
consist  almost  entlrily  of  lini>  crystallisi'd  salt,  which 
might  Ih'  exported  in  iiiiliinited  c|iiantities.  I'he  geo- 
logical formation  of  tlie  island  Indiiates  the  rornur 
••xistenie  of  vilcaiiic  action,  and  sulphur,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  found  in  l.irge  (|Uaiititics,  though  few  at- 
tempts have  yet  b<  en  inadi'  to  apply  these  niioeral  riihes 
to  any  useful  purpose.  (  Amn.  ir'»  /'ic.viV/,  p.  12,  13  ) 

This  island,  at  present  so  iiieonsi<ler:>ble,  uoiild  not 
have  been  worth  notice  hot  for  its  loriner  celelirity  and 
iinportaiice.  It  had.  Imuever,  o»lii^'tii  its  .idvantageous 
fltuatioo.  Iiec«niie,  prexiously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Portugie'si'  in  the  l]ast,  a  gnat  eiiipoiiiiin.  being,  in  fait, 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Persian  (iiilph,  and  of  the 
cniitiguoiis  countries,  and  possessMl  great  ue.iltli,  po- 
piil.iliou,  .mil  |irosperlty.  It  »as  t.tki  ii  liy  .\ll>iii|iiiTipie, 
the  I'lirtngi.ese  viceroy,  in  l.'il't;  and  w.is  held  by  the 
Portugiiese  till  1022,  tt'lieii  it  wai  wrested  from  Iheni  by 
Shall  Alilia«,  assisted  by  an  I'.iigli-li  lli  ct.  Tlie  bonly 
lll'pliri'd  bv  the  c.l|'fors  on  this  mcisicill  is  «.iid  toli:i\e 
ahXilliileil  III  2  liiillli'lis  ^I'llilu.'  !  Sllli-r.pii  iilly  till'  ll.lilr 
lit  the  isl.iiid  was  tliveitcd  to  (■oiiiliroini  and  other  pl.ii  cm  ; 
niid  this  oMcu  rich  and  llnnrl-hliig  einpoiliiiu  graduiilly 
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fell  into  tliat  state  of  irreparable  decay  fn  wlilch  wo 
now  find  it.  {ilodern  Universal  History,  ix.301,  &c  , 
8vo.  ed.) 

OHNE,  adep.  of  France,  reg.  N.W.,  formerly  included 
in  the  provs.  of  Normandy  and  Perchc  ;  between  lat. 
48°  12'  and  48°  48*  N.,  and  long.  1°  E.  .ind  1"  W.,  having 
N.  the  deps.  Calvados  and  Kure,  E.  the  latter  and  Eure- 
et-Loir,  .S.  Sartlie  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  Manchc. 
Length,  E.  to  W.,  80  m.  j  breadth  very  variable.  Area, 
GWM>\  hect.ires.  Pop.  in  183(1,  441,881.  A  chain  of  hills 
runs  E.  to  \V.  through  this  dcp.,  separ.iting  the  b.isins  of 
the  Orne  and  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire ;  but  its  sum. 
mils  do  not  reach  a  height  of  more  than  from  I,!MK)  to 
2,0(X)  ft. :  the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  thick  woods. 
The  dep.  is  abundantly  watered.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Oruc,  Dive,  Vie,  &c.,  running  N.,  and  the  Sarthe,  May- 
enne, and  iliiine,  S.  The  Orne,  whence  the  n.ime  of 
the  dep.,  has  its  source  near  Klez,  and  flows  generally 
N.  through  the  deps.  Orne  and  Calvados  to  the  English 
Channel ;  which  it  enters,  after  an  entire  course  of  aliout 
'.10  m.,  1.5  m.  below  C.ien,  from  which  city  it  is  navigable. 
Sm.ill  lakes  are  supposed  to  occupy  1 ,3()0  hect.ires  ;  and 
there  are  numerous  marshes.  The  soil  is  very  various ; 
and  in  several  places  there  are  distinct  traces  of  volcanic 
.iction.  In  1834,  333,400  hectares  were  estimated  to  be 
arable,  131,04.5  in  meadows,  11,121  in  orchards,  72.(H)0  In 
woods,  and  18,2.53  in  heaths,  wiistes,  &c.  In  183.5,  of 
147,13ft  properties,  subject  to  the  contrib.  fonciire, 
0:1,8.54  were  assessed  at  ,5  fr.  and  under,  and  20.128  at 
from  .5  to  10  fr.  Agriculture  is  extremely  backward.  On 
the  small  farms,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  spado 
husbandry  is  very  general.  Except  oats,  not  enough  of 
corn  is  produccil  for  home  consumption,  and  the  deli- 
cieniy  is.  In  I'art,  made  up  by  potatoes  and  buckwiieat. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  among  tlie  principal  products;  in 
some  cantons  beet-root  for  sugar  is  grown.  I.arge  quan- 
tities of  cider  and  perry  are  niad(>.  from  a  portion  of 
wliicli  brandy  is  distilled.  The  best  liorses  of  Normandy 
are  reared  in  this  dep.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are 
fattened  for  the  Paris  markets,  and  honey  is  an  important 
jiroduct.  The  sheen,  which  arc  of  an  inferior  breed, 
are  supposed  to  yield  4.50,000  kilog.  wiMil  a  year.  Iron 
mines  are  wrought  in  some  parts ;  manganese,  building 
and  other  stone,  and  porcelain  clay,  being  the  other 
lirincipal  mineral  products.  Metallic  .ind  linen  goods 
are  those  chiclly  manufactured.  L'Algle  is  celebrated 
througlioiit  France  for  its  needles  and  pins.copper  and  brass 
wire.  The  coarse  linen  cloths  made  at  Mortagnc  amount 
annually  to  about  12,(X)0pieces,  of  from  80  to  100  ells  e.icli ; 
and  AlenQon  is  particularly  famous  for  a  fine  and  highly 
prized  species  ol  lace,  termed  points  d' Alcni;on.  RIusTins, 
calicoes,  h.iir  cloths,  ptiper,  glass,  and  beet-root  sugar  are 
among  the  other  manufactures.  Orne  Is  divided  into 
4  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Aleinon,  the  ciip.,  Argentan, 
Doinlront,  and  Mortagne.  It  sends  7  meins.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dcp.  Iteglstered  electors  in  I838-3!I.  2,312.  Total 
public  revenue  in  1H3I,  10,414,.582  fr.  (//i/^'u,  art.  OrnL-; 
Diet.  <Seog.  1  (IJficiiil  Tu/ilfi.) 

OUOSTKS,  (Arab.  El-Anssy,  "the  rebellious.")  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  rises  in  a  na- 
tural rocky  basin  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  chain 
of  Antilibanus,  near  the  village  of  El-I!as,  within  the 
|iacli.  of  Dam.iscns,  .ibont  .50  in.  N.  of  that  city.  It  rniu 
N.N.H.  as  far  as  the  lake  K.idei;,  through  which  it 
llo«8,  and  then  takes  a  N.N.W.  direction  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  El-t;iiab,  as  far  as  l.it. 30°  1.5',  where  it 
receives  the  wafers  of  lake  Aiitakiah,  near  the  city  nf 
that  name  (the  ancient  Antiuch),  and  then  suddenly  ile- 
llects  westward,  falling  into  the  Mediterr.incan,  ncir 
Soveidla,  or  Selcucia,  after  a  course  of  about  240  m.  .M 
Its  mouth  is  a  bar,  over  which  there  is  from  3^  to  <it'i. 
water  during  winter,  (fi'iii^'.  ,/««»■».  viil.  iJtO.)  "  T!ie 
Orontes  in  the  winter  season  inundates  a  part  of  the  low 
grounds,  through  which  it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  thus  insulating  the  villages  anil  cutting  iilf  all 
eominunicalion  between  them,  except  by  boats.  In  siiiii- 
mer  the  inunilation  subsides ;  but  the  lakes  remain  IihK 
dried  lip.  and  give  birth  to  swarms  of  gn.its  and  lliiv, 
which,  coupled  with  the  exhalations  from  the  niarslii-, 
olilige  the  liihahitants  to  retire  into  the  mouutaiiis  uilli 
their  caltle.  goods,  and  chattels."  {HohiinMn's  I'dl.  iitiii 
Syriii.  ii.  247.)  I'his  river  Is  not  navigable  ;  "  ami  tlic 
rapidity  of  the  stream  in  many  parts  of  its  c.nirse,  in 
sudden  and  numerous  wlnilliigs,  its  freipient  Flialln»s, 
its  various  bridges,  and  the  many  changes  to  which  it  is 
siilijecfed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  .appear  to  Is" 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  plan  for  making  It  iiavigahl'', 
or  tor  using  it  to  any  considerable  extent  for  trailiii« 
purposes.  In  fact,  the  Orontes  Is  scarcely  available  ;il 
all,  even  for  small  eratt ;  and  to  reach  Antiodi  in  a 
steamer  would  lie  a  work  of  eonsuininate  dilllcully,  .inil, 
whin  aiioniidlslied,  by  no  means  worth  the  fniulils 
and  expense  ininrred."  (Itnii'iinfi's  Slul.  nj'  Si/riii.y.  I'M 
Its  usi'.  tlirri'lore,  is  I  hi.. My  eiinlitiril  id  the  irni;  iiiiii  "f 
the  Mlrroliiiillii'l  eiilllillv.  »lllcll  is  ell'i  i  ted  bv  lll>'ll><  "I 
«alir-»lieels  siiiill.ir  fo  those  described  in  "llic  arlitlc 
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The  river  abounds  with  Osh,  and  produces  a  species  of 
eels  much  in  request  with  the  Greeks ;  they  are  salted 
and  sent  In  every  direction  to  serve  during  the  fasts  before 
Kaster.  They  arc  sold  to  produce  «0,0()0  piastres  a  year 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  at  Antioch,  In  passing 
through  which  they  arc  taken.  ( linrker's  Hi-p.  in  App. 
to  Jiovirhig's  Slat.)  The  valley  of  the  Orontcs  has  on 
several  occasions  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  the  last 
of  which,  in  Jan.  IS37,  nearly  destroyed  several  cities, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  thousand  lives.  (Robin- 
son's Syr.  and  Pal.,  li. ;  Geog.  Journal,  vii.  and  viii.  j 
Mod.  YV/Tt'.) 

OIITHEZ,  or  ORTHES,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Basses-Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Gave  de  Van, 
across  which  it  communicates  with  a  suburb  by  an  old 
bridge  of  two  arches,  24  m.  N.W.  I'au.  Pop.,  in  ISHfi, 
ft.liCT.  It  Is  well  I.iid  out  and  built,  but  ill  supplied  with 
water.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stufl^,  brass  and 
iron  wire,  .and  cojiper  wares ;  with  dveing  houses,  tan- 
neries, &c. ;  and  an  extensive  trade  In  lianis  of  a  superior 
kind.  Improperly  termed  jambons  de  Huyonnc,  goose, 
feathers,  and  cattle.  It  suffered  much  during  the  re. 
ligious  wars.  One  of  its  governors,  a  Viscount  d'Orthez, 
is  justly  famous  for  being  one  of  the  few  who  refused  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  orders  of  the  court  fortho  detestable 
massacre  of  St.  nartholomew. 

Near  this  town,  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  1814,  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  defeated 
a  French  force  under  Marshal  Soult.  The  action  was 
well  contested  and  bloody ;  the  French  lost  nearly  4,(100 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  allies,  2,301). 
(S'apii'r's  Vcninsulor  War,  vi.  hCA.) 

OHTONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  k.  of 
Naples,  prov.  Abnizzo  CItra,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, Mm.  E.N.i;.  Cliieti.  Pop., in  1832,0,000.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  its  cathedral  an<l  other  churches,  convents, 
I've. ;  and  a  palace,  once  the  winter  residence  of  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Kmp.  Charles  V.  It  was  anciently  the 
principal  port  and  naval  arsen.al  of  the  FrentanI  (Strabo, 
V.  'J41 . ;  J'liny,  ill.  II .,  &C. ),  and  it  has  still  a  few  insig- 
idficant  remains  of  antiquity  ;  but  its  harbour  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  Vessels  anchor  in  soft  ground  about  half 
a  league  from  shore,  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water,  or 
nearer  if  requisite,  in  less  water  ;  but  the  station  is  ex- 
|iosed  to  N.  and  K.  winds  ;  and  there  are  various  rocks 
and  shallows.    (A'onV's  Sailiii/;  liircclions) 

OUVIlii'O  (the  an.  llcrbanum,  afterwards  Vrbs 
Vclusf),  a  town  of  central  Italy,  Papal  States,  cap. 
ileleg.  of  same  name,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Paglia 
and  Chiane,  about  5  m.  from  their  union  with  the  Tiber, 
II  m.  N.K.  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  and  .59  m.  N.  N.W. 
llmne.  Pop.  almut  7,000.  It  stands  on  .an  isolated  and 
scarped  tufa  rock  ;  and  is  clean,  well  built,  and  cmbel- 
li-lied  with  fine  palaces.  Among  the  Latter  arc  the 
liisliop's  piilace  J  the  Gualterin,  with  frescoes  by  Dome. 
iiiiliino,  Alb,ino,  L.  Signorelli  (?),  fee.  ;  find  ihc  palaxxo 
I'ctrangeli,  with  paintings  by  Pletro  Peruglno.  The  c.a- 
tlii'ilral,  founded  in  Vi'M,  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  cdiflce, 
vcrv  rich  In  Ims-reliefs,  mosaics,  paintings,  and  statuary, 
M  iili  a  large  .ainl  handsome  circular  window.  It  has  several 
iiilier  churches,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  large  well,  dug  hy 
iinler  of  Clement  VII.,  which  is  shown  as  a  curiosity.  Va- 
1  inns  Ktruscan  .antiquities  h.avo  been  discovered  here ;  and 
a  li).'lit  white  wine  is  grown  near  the  town,  which  has  .ac- 
(|iiir(Ht  greater  celebrity  than  It  deserves.  The  Inhab. 
(  iiry  oil  some  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  silk.  (Diet. 
(.,  .1;^'. ;    H'ood's  Leltrrs  of  an  Architi-cl.  i.  319.  322.) 

OSIMO  (an.  Auximum).  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
l'a|ial  States,  deleg.  of  Ancona,  Sj  m.  S.S.W.  the  city  of 
lli.it  name.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  well  built,  having  a 
liaii  Isoine  bishop's  palace,  a  c.ithedral,  sever.al  churches 
mill  convents,  a  college,  \c.  In  antiquity  this  was  one  of 
llie  most  Important  towns  of  IMcciuini.  It  was  included 
aiming  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  was  taken  by 
liilisariiis  from  the  (ioths,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
({.'riitnrr's  Anr.  Hull/  ;   Diet.  (I'rep.) 

OSNAHDHG  (('ierm.  OsuahrUch),  a  town  of  the 
kiiind.  of  Hanover,  cap.  prov.  .and  principality  of  its  own 
11:11111',  on  the  llase,  a  tributary  of  the  Knis,  Kl  m.  W.  by 
S.  Hanover.  Pop.,  ill  l".'!",  II.MIO  It  is  walled  and  dl- 
liili'd  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.  "  The  palace,  tlio 
tciMii-hdUse  (ill  which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  con- 
rliuieil  ill  Kit'*),  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  cathedral, 
(ill  which  some  relics  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
(liarleniagneare  kept),  are  all  good  liuildiiigs  ;  and '.hero 
urea  great  many  good-looking  private  houses,  beliinging 
til  merchants.  Tlioiiph  not  the  largest,  it  Is  undoubtedly 
till'  lu'st  situated  and  tlu'  liandsoiiiest  loun  of  the  llano. 
M  nan  doiii."  (  llinlfiikiiix  I'liiv.  in  Ihc  .V.  i;/'  (!ir»i., 
Isl'i,  i.  ;ilo.)  Hut  other  authorities  represent  the  town  as 
irri'Kiilarly  and  ill  built.  There  are  '2  Lutheran  and  2 
lliiiii.  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  orphaii-house,  4 
liiisjiitals.  a  work-house,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  gym- 
ii:i>iiiiii,  and  a  house  of  cnrrectlnn.  Osinbiirg  is  a  placi* 
'itdihsidrralile  tra.h'.  IVmn  being  in  the  centre  of  aciiiiii- 
try  where  preat  iiiiuilitii's  of  the  linrii  cloths  termed 
'i-;i;ilnit,'-  ;ire  iiiaile,  ami  whiili   are  hroinjlit  tlilllicr  lor 
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inspection,  stamping,  ami  sale.  {Ss<r  Hanover,  I.  flB2.) 
But  it  is  in  a  great  measure  indebtctl  for  its  trade  in 
these  fabrics,  and  In  cattle,  to  its  position  on  the  high 
road  between  Bremen  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  It  has, 
also,  inaniifactories  of  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  chicory, 
soap,  paper,  leather,  &c.  No  court  lias  iK-en  kispt  up  in 
Osnaburg  since  the  time  of  Kmest  Augustus,  mther  of 
George  I.;  but  the  nobility  of  the  prov.  generally  reside 
hero  ;  and  without  either  having  a  university  or  being  a 
roval  residence,  it  is  in  some  degree  celebrated  for  the 
literature  and  polish  of  its  inhabs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  11. 
Catholic  bishop ;  and  its  civil  governor,  nominated  by 
the  King  of  Hanover,  is  called,  though  without  having 
any  ecclesiastical  duties,  to  discharge,  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Osnalmrg  :  this  dignity  was  held  by  the  second  son  of 
George  III.  Berghaus,  Alls.  Lander, Sec,  iv.  '234.  j  Hodg- 
skin's  Trav.  in  N.  Germ.,  i.  30S.  318.,  &c. 

OSSUNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville, 
42  m.  E.  Seville.  Pop,,  ace.  to  Minano,  16,000.  It  is 
built  amphlthcatre-wise  on  the  declivity  of  a  lofty  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  stands  the  par.  and  collegiate  church. 
It  has,  also,  four  hospitals  and  two  sets  of  barracks.  Tho 
town  formerly  possessed  a  university,  which  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  the  time  of  Cervantes  ;  but  at  tho 
close  of  last  century  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  was 
suppressed  In  1824.  Osufla  is  neat  and  pretty,  surrounded 
by  orchards,  among  which  are  some  fine  public  walks ; 
but  it  has  an  insufficient  supply  of  water.  The  climato 
is  good  except  in  summer,  when,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Solano,  or  E.  wind,  the  thermometer  often  rises  to 
111°  Fahr.  'fhe  Inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  ag- 
riculture, and  the  neighbourhood  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  productive  grain  districts  of  An- 
dalusia. It  is,  .also,  celebrated  for  its  capers,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  pickled  and  sent  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
(.Mitiano.) 

OSTEND,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  cap.  canton,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea, 
14  m.  W.  by  N.  Bruges,  27  m.  K.N.E.  Dunkirk,  anU 
about  00  m.  E.  the  North  Foreland.  Lat.  51o  13'  r>T'  N., 
long.  '2"  by  H"  K.  Pop.,  in  1S3G,  12,101.  Few  Englisli 
travellers  speak  in  favoural  Ic  terms  of  Ostend.  It  is, 
however,  neatly  and  regular)  Juilt,  and  h.as  a  lively  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  being  painted  of  differi  it  colours. 
lliarrow's  Tour,  '285.)  It  is  also  a  favourite  watering 
place  of  the  Belgians,  and  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
the  royal  family.  It  has  no  public  edifice  worth  notice, 
except  a  good  bathing- house,  with  reading-rooms,  &c.,  on 
the  /I'lif'r,  a  sloping  glacis  of  stone-work,  originally 
erected  to  serve  as  a  dyke,  having  on  its  summit  a  fa- 
vourite promenade.  Ostend  is  strongly  fortified  by  ram- 
parts, a  broad  ditch,  and  a  citadel ;  but  it  is  ill  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  Its  being  in 
parts  rather  dirty.  The  interior  harbour,  which  is  largo 
and  commodious,  is  bordered  by  a  broad  quay  ;  but  ships 
of  considerable  burden  can  only  enter  the  port  at  high 
water,  and  in  strong  off-shore  winds  is  difficult  of  access. 
There  are  2  lighthouses  which,  when  brought  in  line, 
mark  the  channel  that  leads  into  the  port.  The  exjiorts 
consist  of  corn,  clover  seed,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
produce ;  and  the  imports  of  sugar,  colfec,  and  other 
colonial  products,  wines,  spices,  English  manufactured 
goods,  &c.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Ships  that  entered  and  left  the  Port 
of  Ostend,  in  IKIO  and  1K)7  ;  specifying  tlie  Countries 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
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Anil  tills  number  is  exclusive  of  tho  steamers  conveying 
the  mails  to  and  from  England. 

The  cod  and  herring  H.sherles,  especially  the  former. 


1 1  ted  liv  a  canal  and  railroad  with  Ih'iiges.  anil 
by  I  lie  ^iiiit  lUlplaii  railroad  with  Antwerp  and  other 
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OSTEllODE. 


cities  of  the  interior.  It  ii  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  and 
clminber  of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  a  military 
commandant  and  of  an  English  consul. 

During  the  evcr-mcmornble  struggle  made  l>y  the 
Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind  and 
brutal  despotism  of  Old  Spain,  Ostcnd  sustained  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  sieges  of  wliich  history  has  preserved 
any  account.  It  continued  from  the  4th  of  July,  IGOI,  to 
the  asth  of  Septemlier,  1604,  when  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated, on  honourable  terms,  to  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish 
leaders,  the  famous  Marquis  of  Spinola.  This  siege  is 
supposed  to  have  cost  the  contending  parties  the  lives  of 
nearly  l(M),000  men  !  (See  IValaon's  Philip  III.,  i.  92— 
188.  8vo.  ed. ;  Qfflcial  Iteturns,  ^c.) 

OSTEllODE,  a  town  of  central  Germany,  kingd.  of 
Hanover,  princip.  Grubenhagen,  on  the  Sdse,  a  tril)U- 
tary  of  the  Leine,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Harz,  4!)m.  S.S.E. 
Hanover.  Pop.,  in  18:t7,  4,fi00,  It  is  walled,  and  has 
several  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  &c. ;  but 
its  principal  public  edifices  arc  the  royal  granaries, 
which  supply  about  S(;,(ino  srhcfTel  of  corn  annually,  at 
It;  groschen  (2j.)  the  schelfol,  to  the  miners  and  other 
l.ibourers  of  the  Harz.  Osterodc  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  gn<xls,  table  linens  and  long  cloths, 
hats,  tobacco,  soap,  white  lead,  copper  and  wooden  ar- 
ticles, with  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  &c.  (Hor- 
tchelmann's  Slein  ;  Berghaus.) 

OSTIA,  a  detraycd  town  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  Papal 
States,  on  the  left  or  S.  arm  of  the  Tiber,  a  little  below 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  the  Isola 
Sacra,  about  .1m.  from  Its  mouth,  and  l.'im.  W.  S.W. 
Kome,  lat.  41°  45'  3.5"  N.,  long.  \'iP  l(/3.5"  E.  This 
miserable  little  town,  which  \\ns  sc.ircely  100  inhab.,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  all  but  uninhabitable  from  malaria,  was 
in  antiquity  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  periotl  the  sea-port  of  Rome ;  and  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martius  in  that  view,  who  is,  also,  said 

to  have  constructed  tlie  salt-works  in  its  vicinity In  ore 

Tiberis  Ostia  nrhs  condita,  salirue  circa  fnctie.  (Livitu 
in  Anco,  lib.  1.  cap.  33.)  In  the  course  of  thne  Ostia 
rose,  with  the  rise  of  Home,  to  be  a  place  of  great  wealth, 
population,  and  import.ince.  It  was  taken  by  Marius, 
wlio  apjiears  to  have  treated  it  with  great  severity. 
(f.ii'ii  Epi/.,  lib.  Ixxix.)  But  it  soon  recovered  from 
this  disaster,  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to 
engross  the  wliole  trade  of  Home  carried  on  by  sea.  But 
its  port  had  never  been  good  ;  and,  owing  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  mud  and  other  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  it  ultimately  became  inaccessible  to 
ships  of  considerable  burden,  wlio  were  obliged  to  anchor 
on  the  coast  in  an  exposed  and  hazardous  situation. 
Many  efforts  were  made  at  different  peritKis  to  obviate 
these  inconveniences,  but  apparently  without  much 
success  ;  and  at  length  the  emperor  Claudius  deter- 
mined  to  construct  a  new  port  ( Partus)  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  N.  or  right  arm  of  tiie  Tiber.  This  har. 
hour  was  wholly  artificial,  and  was  formed  at  a  vast 
expense  by  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  (Sticton.  in 
Claud.,  cap.  20. ;  Uio  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.)  Mannert,  in  his 
article  on  Ostia,  says  that  the  port  constructed  by 
(^laudius  was  repaired  by  Tr.ijan,  and  continued  to  be 
tlie  port  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  Roman  empire  existed  ! 
This  statement  is,  however,  in  all  respects,  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  truth  is,  that  the  same  circumstances  (the 
accumulation  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river)  that  had  destroyed  the  harbour  of  Ostia  very  soon 
began  to  choke  up  the  new  port ;  and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  latter, "Trajan  judged  It  more  ex- 
pedient to  construct  a  totally  new  harbour  at  Ciittum- 
cclUe,  now  Clvlta  Vecchia,  tlioiigh  the  latter  was  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  the  former  from  R<iinc ! 
(Plinii  Epist.  lil).  vi.  ep.  31.,.-ind  art.  Civita  Vecchia 
in  this  work.)  The  harbour  forineil  by  Tr.ijan  is  at 
this  moment  tlie  best  by  far  on  the  W.  coast  of  central 
Italy  ;  the  great  works,  the  cniistriictlon  of  wliii-li  is  de- 
scribed by  riiny,  still  remain  entire,  and  evince  tlie 
superior  discernment  and  power  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
The  port  of  Claudius,  as  well  as  Ostia  itself,  is  now  !A  a 
cnnaiderable  distance  I'liim  the  soa;  .ind  its  harbour, 
which,  according  to  llergier  (Hist,  dcs  (Iramlt  Clumins, 
ii.  Xif).).  could  not  have  been  executed  by  any  European 
monarch,  is  a  shallow,  n<iisomc  pool :  — 

**Tsntum  ttTi  lonf;in<iua  valet  niutare  vctustas." 

OSTUNI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Otranto,  cap.  cantin,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  bill,  21  in. 
W.N.W.  Brindisl.  Pop.  about  (i,(KKl.  It  is  a  liisliop's 
see,  hut  remarkiihie  for  little  more  than  tin?  number  of 
Its  churches  and  convents,  lis  climate  is  said  to  be 
highly  s.dubrious.    (l'ra''fH's  Tour,  Hit:,  r23,12l.) 

OSWEGO,  a  town  and  iKirt  of  entry  of  the  I'.  Stdes 
of  N.  America,  state  of  New  York,  cap.  co.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  S.  sliore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  month  of 
the  Oswego  Hiver  and  Canal,  whiili  connect  the  lake 
with  the  Erie  Canal.  XV>m.  N.W.  New  York.  l'o|).,  in 
I l«n,  2,70.3;  but,  in  [x'.i\  it  had  increased  to  l,(KK);  anil 
i)  now  (IB41)  probably  m,0(i(I.     It  stanus  on  both  hides 


OTLEY. 

the  Oswego  River,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
70Oft.  in  length,  and  is  laid  out  in  streets  100 fl.  wide, 
running  at  right  angles.  The  court-house,  the  Oswego 
hotel,  various  churclies,  an  incorporated  academy,  two 
banks,  and  a  lighthouse,  were  the  principal  pulilic  build- 
ings in  1830 :  it  had  at  the  same  time  several  large  grist 
and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  cotton  factories,  iron-works, 
&c. ;  many  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  one 
1 ,219,  and  one  250  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  each  side, 
the  opening  between  them  licing  '250  ft.  in  width.  Within 
the  piei  a  are  from  10  to  20  tl.  water.  The  harbour  is 
protected  by  a  large  pentagonal  fortress  and  some  smaller 
forts. 

Oswego  has  a  wet  basin  and  slips  for  the  repair  of 
large  vessels ;  and  is,  next  to  Sacikett's  Harbour,  tho 
best  port  on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  Its 
situation  necessarily  renders  it  a  considerable  emporium  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Welland 
canal,  it  alre.idy  commands  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
between  the  state  of  New  Y'ork  ana  Upper  Canada.  In 
183.5,  the  total  burden  of  the  vessels  entering  the  port 
amounted  to  1,53,249  tons.  In  I83H,  0,582  tons  shipping 
belonged  to  this  port.    (New  York  (laxcUccr,  Sfc.) 

OSWESTRY  (corrupted  from  0<u'i;M.strec),  a  market- 
town  and  par.  ol^  I'^ngland,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  co. 
Salop,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  16  m.  N.W.  Shrewsbury. 
Area  of  par.,  1.3,080  acres:  pop.  of  township  in  1831, 
4,478.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  witli 
walls,  is  well-paved  and  lighted ;  its  cliief  publi;;  build- 
ings arc  a  town-hall,  prison,  theatre,  and  a  fine  old  cliurch, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  ivy-mantled  tower.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Clive.  Tlie  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Welsh  (^alvinists,  anrl 
Primitive  Methodists,  have  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  to  which  are  attached  Sunday-schools,  furnish- 
ing religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  700  children.  A 
grammar-school  has  been  established  here,  and  "  is  free 
for  all  boys  born  in  the  parish  to  be  instructed  in  gramma- 
tical learning  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages. 
The  present  annual  value  of  the  endowment  is  33(1/. ; 
but  the  number  of  free  scholars  seldom  exceeds  20,  be- 
sides whom  there  are  about  24  p.iy-lioys  residing  witli 
the  master.  There  Is  also  an  extremely  well-regulated 
national  school,  attended  by  about  i!30  boys  and  150 
girls."  (Man.  Corp.  Hcport.)  Oswestry,  which  from 
1401  to  1021  was  the  great  mart  for  woollens  c.iUed  Welsh 
webs,  has  still  a  few  manufactures  of  flannel  and  coarse 
linen  cloth  ;  but  its  principal  dependence  is  on  its  retail 
trade  with  <in  extensive  agricultural  district.  The 
bor.,  which  received  its  first  charter  In  22  Richard  I., 
is  divided,  under  the  Mini.  Reform  Act,  into  2  wards, 
and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  miiyor,  5  otiier  alder, 
men,  and  18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue.  In  18;i'.l, 
41 U.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  re- 
corder, and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  Oswestry  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  division  of  Salop.  Races  are  held  near  tho 
town  In  September.  Markets  on  Wednesday :  large 
cattle  fairs,  1.5th  March,  12th  May,  Wednesday  before 
24th  June,  1.5th  Aug.,  and  lOth  Dec. 

Oswaldslrce  (more  anciently  called  Maserfield)  Is  sup. 
P'iscd  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  killed  here  in  battle  in  042,  and  subse- 
quently canonised.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  by 
Edward  II.,  In  1277,  and  became  highly  important  as  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  principality  of  Wales.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  on  a  lofty  hill,  are  some  remains  of  its 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  tlu!  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  (Pennant's  Tour  in  If'ales,  i.  333, 
^c;  Pari.  /Irports.) 

OTAHEITE.     ,See  Polynesia. 

OTLEY',  a  manufacturing  and  in.irket-fown,  par.,  and 
township  of  England,  W.  Hiding  co.  Y'ork,  upper  div.  wap. 
Skyrai'k,  on  tlie  Wharfe,  ',)J  ni.  N.W.  Leeds.  Area  of  par., 
ciniiprising  12  townships,  23,000  acres.  Pop.  of  Otliy 
township  in  1831,  3.101.  The  town,  though  small, is  well- 
built,  and  delightfully  sitimted  in  a  iiicturesque  river 
valley.  The  church  is  large,  lint  has  few  remains  of  its 
original  architecture:  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  tile  lord  chancellor.  There  are  places  of^  worship  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
att.'iched  Sunday-schools.  A  grammar-school  was 
founded  here  in  101 1,  .tiid  there  Is  a  national  scliool  fur 
cliildren  of  botli  si'xes.  Otley  formerly  enjoyed  a  cnii. 
siderable  share  in  the  woollen  trade ;  but  it  lias  liiiig 
since  been  removed  to  situations  nearer  to  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, and  lietti^r  placed  for  Inland  navigation.  Within 
the  par.,  however,  there  were,  in  18.39,  2  cotton  mills,  t 
wiiollen-mills,  anil  10  worsted-mills,  moved  chiefly  liy 
water-power,  and  employing  1,182  hands,  chiefly  in  the 
tomiships  of  Grisley,  Y'eailiin,  and  Rawden.  Tannin;; 
and  nndtiiig  are  i  Mrried  on  in  the  town  to  a  pretty  ciiii- 
sidcralili^  extent,  anil  it  has  large  markets  and  lairs  fur 
ciirii  and  c.Utie,  liesidis  an  agrlciiltiir.il  show  lii'lil  in 
April,  i'lie  Archliisliop  of  York  Is  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  holds  courts-baron  for  the  recovery  of  iiuall  diUs. 
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OTRANTO. 

Petty  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  hero  by  the  magis- 
trates under  tlic  arclibishop's  commission.  Markets  on 
Friday:  cattle  fairs,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  and 
every  fortnight  after  till  Whit-Sunday,  and  then  every 
3  weeks  till  1st  Aug. 

OTRANTO  (an.  Hydfimtum),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Italy,  near  its  S.li.  extremity,  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
close  to  tlie  point  of  Italy  nearest  to  the  Greek  peninsula, 
24m.  S.E.  Lccce,  and 44 m.  W.S.W.  Cape  Liiiguettii,  in 
Albania.  This  netty  town,  of  1,600  inliub.,  has  little  to 
interest  tlie  English  reader,  except  the  celebrated  "  Castle 
of  Otranto,"  with  tho  name  of  which  every  lover  of  ro- 
mance is  familiar.  "  The  castle,  however,  is  far  from 
realising  the  expectations  created  by  the  perusal  of  tlie 
work  bearing  its  appellation.  It  is  now,  what  it  ever 
was,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  a  fort  of  no  considerable 
extent  or  power,  but  not  entirely  deScient  in  picturesque 
l)eauty,  especially  on  the  land  side.  Two  large  ciiciilar 
towers  rise  from  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees  wliich  till 
tlie  town  ditch,  and  among  whicli  a  very  high  palm  is 
conspicuous."  {Craven's  Tour.)  The  castle,  which  com- 
prises prisons,  stables,  a  mill,  a  chapel,  &c.,  was  built  by 
Alphonso  of  Aragon,  who  otherwise  fortified  the  town, 
as  a  bulwark  against  tha  Turks.  Otranto  has  a  very 
ancient  cathedral,  in  which  are  some  columns  taken  from 
temple  of  Minerva  in  the  vicinity  ;  an  arcliliisliop's  pa- 
lace, and  a  few  Roman  antiquities.  In  148U  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Turks.  Under  Napoleon,  It  gave  the 
title  of  duke  to  Fouche.  (Craven'' s  Tour  in  the  S.  Pro- 
vinces qf  Naples,  142.  144. ;  Burgess's  Greece,  1. 28.  30. ; 
Vict.  Gioe.) 

OTTAJ ANO,  a  town  of  tho  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Napoletano,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  12  m.  E. 
Naples.  Pop.  estimated  at  6,1X10.  It  has  3  cliurches,  a 
castle,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  Its  inhabt.  are 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  having  but  little  taste 
for  commerce.  Several  antiquities  found  here  are  sup- 
posed to  hiive  formed  part  of  a  palace  anciently*belong- 
ing  to  the  Octavian  family,  from  whom  the  town  is  con- 
jectiireii  to  have  derived  its  name. 

O TTERY  ST.  MARY,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
Hngland,  co.  Uevon,  bund,  its  own  name,  on  tlie  Otter 
(whence  it  derives  its  name),  11^  in.  E.  by  N.  Exeter. 
Area  of  par.  9,470  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,H4'J.  It  is  large, 
hut  irregularly  built  j  containing  many  vestiges  ofanti- 
giiitv,  among  which  is  a  house  formerly  inliahited  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  church  is  a  large  ,ind  curious 
structure,  liuilt  like  Exeter  Catliedral,  with  2  towers 
opening  Into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  serving  as 
transepts ;  a  ladye-cliapel  occupies  tlie  E.  end,  and  i  ■ 
tlie  interior  is  a  tine  arched  monument.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  in  tlie  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Indc- 
(jendents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  likewise  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
srlinolt.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  here  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  but  it  has  for  many  years  been  an  almost  useless 
■ippeiidage  to  the  town.  Two  day-schools  are  supported 
by  subscription,  and  an  infant-school  is  attended  by 
niiout  60  children.  Almsliouses  are  cstablisiied  here, 
aiui  tliere  are  numerous  minor  charities  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  poor  within  the  par.  Ottery  St.  Wary,  which  had 
formerly  a  considerable  share  in  the  manufacture  of 
serges  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  is  now  cliielly  supiiort- 
ed  by  agriculture  and  retail  trade.  A  silk-mill,  how. 
ever,  has  lieen  cstalilished  within  the  last  few  years, 
which,  in  IH.'1'I,  employed  'A'S>  hands.  Petty  sessions  for 
tlie  hiind.  arc  held  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday  ;  fairs, 
Tuesday  lieforc  Palin.Sunday  ;  Wlilt-Tuesday,  and  Aug. 
5.,  fur  cattle  and  slieeji. 

OUniC  ( Aiiotlhi/a),  a  prov.  and  kingdom  of  Ilindostan, 
uniier  the  protection  of  the  Rritisli,  between  the  2(itfi  and 
asth  degs.  of  N.  iat.,  and  the  7i)th  and  H3d  of  E.  long. 
It  has  N.  Ncpaul,  but  is  every  where  else  surrounded 
liv  the  territories  of  the  Ilcngai  and  Agra  presids.,  having 
\V.  the  provs.  Deliii  and  Agra,  S.  Allaliabad,  and  E.  Ua- 
liar.  .\rea  estimated  at  aliout  2r),.'i0fl  s'q.  m.  Pop.  pro- 
lialily  .^.(((^.(KIO.  Tills  country  is  an  extended  plain, 
lioumled  northward  by  tlie  loner  Himalaya  ranges,  ami 
W.  and  S.  by  the  (ianges,  being  well  watered  liy  several 
trilmtaries  of  the  latter.  Wlicn  properly  cultivated,  tlio 
sdil  is  extremely  productive,  yielding  crops  of  wlieat, 
Ijirli'y,  rice,  and  otiier  grains,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and 
all  the  richest  crops  raised  In  India  \  and  Ileher  states, 
tliat  I'rimi  Liieknow  to  Saiidee  the  c<Hintry  is  as  populous 
and  well  cultivated  as  most  of  the  Company  s  provs. 
Hut  Oiide  was  for  a  lengthened  period  so  wretcliedly 
misraannged  liy  its  nativi?  autliorities,  that,  from  being  one 
of  the  ricliest  states  of  Ilindostan,  It  had  become,  a  f<'W 
years  ago,  or.e  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable,  being 
i^peeially  distinguished  for  nniirchy  and  ilisorder.  The 
total  revenue  is  estimated  at  lietween  IH  and  i'J  million 
nip.  a  year,  and  its  coilectinn  is  farmed  out  to  the  liigliest 
liiililers.  Large  tracts  of  tlie  country  are  also  in  jagiiire, 
or  feiiilally  conferred  lor  military  service;  tlio  auniils, 
or  ri^venuc  collectors,  and  the  zemindars,  are  so  in- 
ili'lieiiUcnt  of  the  royal  autiiurity,  tliat  they  yield  only  a 
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very  imperfect  obedience,  arid  so  late  as  1S30  Oude  wai 
distracted  by  civil  war  lietween  the  sovereign  and  his  mili- 
tary chieftains.  A  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  tliat  period  may  be  found  in  the  Report  on 
f;.  I.  4ffiiirs,  1832.  [Political  Appendix,  p.  396-420.) 
Under  the  new  king,  liowever,  great  ameliorations  have 
been  effected,  and  tlie  standing  army  lias  been  reduced 
from  50,000  men  to  less  than  half  tliat  number.  The 
sulisidiary  troops  furnished  by  Oude  to  tlic  Anglo-Indian 
army  amount  to  10,000  men.  The  foreign  relations  and 
treaties  of  tho  state  are  wholly  conducted  through  the 
liritish  resident  at  Lucknow.  It  has  U^en  secured,  ever 
since  1765,  by  the  liritish  government  from  foreign  ag- 
gression ;  anil  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  also 
so  far  interfere  in  its  internal  concerns  as  to  introduce 
regularity  and  efficiency  into  tho  administration,  and  to 
repress  disorders.  (See  Crawfurd's  Letter  in  Hep.  Potit., 
Append,,  pp.  !)2.  94.) 

Oi'DE,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  tlie  above  prov.  and 
kingdom,  of  which  it  was  tiie  former  cap. :  on  tlie  Goggra, 
across  whicli  an  iron  bridge,  the  niitterials  having  been 
brought  from  England,  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
thrown,  74  m.  E.  Lucknow  ;  Iat.  26°  48'  N  ,  long.  82°  4' 
E.  It  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  stretcliing  as  far  as  Kyxabad.  It  is 
said  by  Hamilton  to  be  tolerably  populous  ;  but,  except 
along  the  river's  brink,  it  consists  wholly  of  ruins  and 
jungle,  among  whicli  arc  the  remains  of  various  cele- 
brated Hindoo  temples.  Hindoo  pilgrims  still  visit 
Oude ;  and  did  so  in  great  numbers,  until  Aurungzebe 
demolished  most  of  their  places  of  resort.  A  mosque 
erected  by  that  monarch,  and  2  tombs,  greatly  venerated 
by  Mohammedans,  arc  now  the  principal  and  almost 
sole  remaining  public  cdili(;cs.  (Mud.  Trav.  ix.  312 — 
315,  &e.) 

OUDENARD,  or  AUDENARD,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Scheldt,  14  m. 
S.S.W.  Ghent.  Pop.  in  1830,  5,.'>39.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  and  has  one  of  the  handsomest  town  halls  in  tlic 
Netherlands,  several  churches,  an  hospital,  2  orphan 
asylums,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  other  schools,  in- 
cluding one  for  spinning  yarn.  It  lias  some  iiianufae- 
turcs  of  cotton  and  woollen  falirics,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries.  On  the  llth  of  July,  1708,  a  powerful  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Ven- 
dome,  was  defeated  in  tlic  vicinity  of  this  town,  and 
obliged  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat,  by  tho  allied  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlbnrougti  and  Prince  Eugene. 

OUNDLE,  a  marliet-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Nortliampton,  and  liund.  Polchrook,  on  tlie  Nen  (crossed 
here  by  2  bridges,  one  of  which  lias  5  arclies),  25m.  N.E. 
Northampton,  and  67  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
5,3(10  acres  ;  pop.,  in  1831,  2,308.  The  town,  though 
small,  is  neat  and  well  built,  having  a  good  market- 
house.  The  churcli  is  large  and  liandsi.ine,  with  a  square 
tower,  having  octagonal  turrets  at  tlie  angles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  spire  ;  the  living  is  a  viciirage,  in  tlie 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A  grammar-school,  esta- 
blished in  1544,  is  attended  by  about  6(1  boys.  Two  charity 
scIioiiIb  furnish  clotliing  and  instructi<iii  to  42  boys  ;  and 
a  national  school  is  attended  by  about  130  children  of 
both  sexes,  Tlierc  itre  also  2  almsliouses.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  the  huiid.  are  held  licre  once  a  fortnight. 
Markets  on  Thursday  ;  fairs,  Feb.  25.  ;  Whit-Monday  ; 
Aug.  21.,  and  Oct.  "'.,  for  horses,  sheep,  Sc. 

OUliAL,  or  Y.\iK,  the  Il/n/innus  of  tlie  ancients,  a 
large  river  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  rises  in  the  Oural 
Mountains,  whence  its  name,  in  tlie  district  of  Troitsk  ; 
and,  after  a  lengtliened  soutli-westerly  course  past  Orsk, 
Orenbourg,  and  Ouraisk,  pours  its  waters  by  various 
moutlis  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  Is 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  fur  navigation  ;  but  teems  witli 
fish,  which,  at  the  proper  season,  afford  a  ricli  harvest  to 
tlic  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  It  is  recitnncd  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Russian  e.iipire  .against  the  incursions  of 
tlie  nomades  of  the  Tartar  steppes. 

OiiHAL,  or  UiiAL  MoiNTAiNS,  an  extensive  moun- 
tain-chain, extending,  including  its  subsidiary  portions, 
nearly  under  tlie  same  parallel  from  the  N.  bonhr  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or 
from  about  tiie  4Hth  to  .iboiit  the  69tli  degree  of  N.  Iat.  It 
forms,  during  tlic  greater  part  of  its  course,  tiie  boundary 
b<!tween  Europe  and  Asia.  Wliere  highest,  it  attains  to  an 
elevation  of  about  6,4(K)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
the  ascent  to  the  summit,  particularly  on  the  European 
side,  is  so  very  gradual,  that  its  lielglit  dues  not  appear 
nearly  so  great  as  It  really  is,  Its  breadtli  varies  from  I  to  5 
geog.  miles.  It  is  very  productive  both  of  the  precious 
and  the  useful  metals  ;  being  estini.ated  to  alford,  at  an 
average,  about  3(10  poods  of  gold,  2(H),(KI0  do.  of  copper, 
5,.500,0(I0  do.  of  forged,  and  8,5(10,(10(1  do.  of  cast  iron.  • 
(See  art.  Ri'ssia  ;  Schnilxler,  La  lliissie,  &c.,  p.  652. ; 
liuinhiilill's  I'riigmens  de  Gi'otoeie,  SfC,  ii.  315.,  \c.) 

OURFA,  (an.  F.di-ssa  or  CniirrhuV)  a  fortified  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  pach.  Diurlieker,  HI  in.  S.W.  the  city  of  that 
name, and  1 12m. N.E.  Aleppo.  Pop.30,0(Kl,3-4th8of  whom 
arc  Turks  and  .Vrabs,  and  the  rest  Armenians  and  Jews. 
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It  occupies  the  slopes  of  two  hills,  In  the  rnllcy  between 
which  is  u  fountain  nnd  large  l>asln  containing  a  number 
of  fish  accounted  sacred  by  the  iiihabs.  The  houses  arc 
lubstnntially  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  surmounted  by  ter- 
races ;  Kuttcrs  two  or  three  feet  in  width  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  on  each  side  are  tolerably 
clean  iiavements.  The  mosques,  which  arc  numerous, 
have  all  lofty,  and  many  of  them  handsome  mi- 
narets  ;  there  are  churches  also  for  the  .idhercnts  of  the 
Greek  ond  Armenian  creeds.  The  bazaars  arc  of  toler- 
able size,  and  covered  In  from  the  weather,  some  being 
occupied  by  cloth  merchants,  others  by  goldsmiths  and 
other  artizans, 

Uurfa  la  a  place  of  considerable  industry :  large  <|U.in- 
tities  of  cotton  fabrics  are  made  In  it ;  its  goldsmiths' 
work  and  morocco  leather  arc  highly  esteemed,  and  the 

{irodiicc  of  the  nelghtiourhood,  especially  wheat  iinil 
larley.  Is  sent  to  Aleppo  and  the  N.  of  hyria,  and,  by 
way  of  Ulr,  across  the  I'.uphrates.  "The  general  tnide 
with  Aleppo  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  about  twenty 
Turkish  and  Christian  merchants.  They  employ  a 
capital  not  exceeding  ■'iO,n()0  dollars  ;  but  tliey  trade  on 
credit,  both  at  Ourfa  and  Aleppo,  for  a  much  greater 
amount.  Three-fifths  ofthis  are  for  British  manufactures, 
|irinclpally  cotton  twist,  ciilic(M>s,  a  few  iirinK,  muslins, 
and  nankeens ;  the  remaining  •i-.Sths  being  for  colonial 
produce,  and  dilTerent  articles  in  the  country.  The  in- 
Idnd  duty  paid  at  Ourfa  by  the  rayas  is  invariably  ."i  jier 
cent,  on  the  invoice  cost ;  and  the  price  of  carriage  from 
Aleppo  ranges  Iwtwecn  HO  and  IfK)  piasters  per  Aleppo 
cantar  on  every  kind  of  goods."  (Jiuwring's  Hcport  on 
Syria,  p.  44.) 

The  ancient  Ednta  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  Osroene,  in  Meso|)otamia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  numerous  cities  built  by  Seleucus 
NIcator,  and  conthuie<l  under  his  successors  as  long  as 
they  remained  possessors  of  Syria.  It  was  taken  liy  the 
Arabs  during  the  calipliate  of  Ahuliekr,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  Selim  I.  united  it,  in 
I.'il7,  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  (Olivkr,  Voi/ngc  dam 
CKmvire  Othoman,  iv.  VK)— 2.1.1.) 

Ol'SE.ariver  of  EngLind,  co.York,  oneof  the  prlncip.il 
affluents  of  the  a-sluary  of  the  I  lumber,  and  which,  indeed, 
m.iy  l)e  considered  as  representing  the  various  rivers  that 
join  it  before  it  falls  into  th.it  great  reatuary.  Tho  .Swale, 
the  remotest  liranch  of  the  Ouse,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountain  of  Shnnnor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire 
and  Westmoreland,  oneof  the  most  elevated  In  the  great 
central  range.  Pursuing  a  S.E.  course,  the  Swale  is 
joined  a  little  l)elow  Horoughbrldge  by  the  Ure,  from 
Askrig,  Middleh.im.and  Hipon.  A  little  lower  down,  the 
united  river  takes  tiie  name  of  the  Ouse,  and  Howing  past 
York,  receives  at  (Jawood  its  important  tributary,  the 
Wharfe,  which,  flowing  through  Tadcaster,  has  its  source 
near  Arncliire.  Krom  C.iwood  the  Ouse  flows  S.K..  with 
m.iny  windings,  to  Goolc,  where  it  unites  with  the  Hinn- 
ber,  receiving  the  Derwent  from  the  N.,  and  the  Aire 
and  Don  from  the  S.  The  Ouse  is  itself  navigable  for 
considerable  vessels  as  far  as  York,  and  for  barges  to 
Linton  ;  and  the  Aire,  Don,  .ind  Derwent,  have  been, 
partly  by  improvements  in  their  chiinnels,  and  partly  l>y 
canals,  rendered  navigable  to  a  great  distance.  'I'he  Ouse 
Is,  Ip  fact,  connected  not  only  with  the  ports  on  the 
liumber,  but,  by  an  internal  navigation,  with  Liveriwul, 
Lonilon,  and  Bristol. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  another  river,  called  the  Great 
Ouse,  rises  in  Nort.iamptonsliire,  near  Hrackley ;  its 
courac  at  first  is  K.,a  little  inclining  to  the  N.,  tlirough 
Bucks  ;  it  then  p.isscs  Olney  ,ind  Ilarrold,  and,  after 
m.iny  windings,  reaches  Bedford,  where  it  becomes  n.ivi. 
gable,  It  then  traverses  the  cos.  of  Ilimtingdon  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  N.W.  corner  of  Norfolk,  falling 
Into  the  ipstuary  of  the  Wash  at  King's  I.ynn.  Krom 
Huntingdon  Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a  distance  of  about 
20  m.  In  a  direct  line,  the  Ouse  Is  now  called  the  New 
Itedfiird  river,  from  the  greater  part  of  its  water  flowing 
in  the  great  channel  or  dr.iin  of  that  name,  dug  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Great  Ouse  are  the  Nen,  Cam,  Little  Ouse,  Lake.Wisscy 
or  Stoke,  and  N.ir. 

OVl'.UTON,ap.irl.  bor.  of  N.Wales,  co.  Flint,  hund. 
Maylor,  on  the  Dee  (crosscnl  here  bv  a  handsome  stone 
liridge),  14  m.  S,  Chester,  and  l.W  m.  N.W.  Lon- 
don. I'op.  of  pari.  Ixir.  and  par.,  1,7)6.  The  towu  Is 
sit.  on  rising  ground  above  the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole 
well  built.  Tlie  church  is  a  venerable  structure,  pic- 
turesquely situated;  and  In  llie  church-yard  are  son'o 
yews  which,  for  size  and  beauty,  are  r.inkcd  .imong  tlie 
wonders  of  the  Principality.  The  town  has  little  trade  ; 
nnd  would  be  unworthy  notice,  were  It  not  th.it  it  en- 
joys the  privilege,  in  connexion  with  Flint  and  (i  other 
towns,  of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  II.  ofC.  Heglstered 
electors  for  the  united  bors.  In  ISS'J.IO,  l.O.ia;  ditto  for 
Overton,  44. 

OVIKDO  (Ovrttim),  an  .indent  city  of  Spain,  c.ip.  of 
the  prov.  of  Asturias,  in  a  plain  at  llie  confluence  of  the 
two  small  riven  Ovia  and  Nora,  (JO  m.  N.  by  W.  Leon, 
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Int.  43°  10'  N.,  long,  .^o  57'  W.  Pop.,  according  to  MI- 
fiano,  10,476.  It  Is  an  old-fashioned  city,  witli  many 
narrow  and  Irregular  streets ;  but  It  has  several  good 
squares,  that  forming  the  market-place  being  large  and 
handsome.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  mag- 
nlllcent  aqueduct  of  41  arches,  communicating  with  tlie 
foimtnins  in  tho  public  squares.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  collegiate  church,  and  ,'» 
par.  churches,  besides  a  district  church,  .'i  hospitals,  nncl 
4  colleges.  The  cathedr.il  (supposed  to  have  Ix'cn  foun<i(!(l 
in  the  8th  century)  is  a  large  structure  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Spain,  very  simi- 
lar to  tlnit  of  Toledo,  though  much  smaller :  It  Is  sur- 
mounted by  a  be.iutiful,  though  unfinished,  tower;  and 
at  the  W.  end  is  a  noble  open  pnrch.  (('wM'.v  .S'*c/r/;i» 
i»  Spain,  il.  JIG.)  It  cont.iined  many  valuable  vases, 
&c.,  taken  away  during  the  peninsular  war  :  It  has  also 
a  large  mausoleum,  in  which  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  14  kings  and  queens  of  Asturias.  The  univer- 
sity, founded  in  LWO,  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  large 
library :  the  university  buildings  are  amtmg  the  finest  in 
the  town.  Oviedo  has  a  weekly  market,  and  3  annual 
fairs  ;  but  Its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neiglibonr- 
hood.  A  few  tanyards,  manufactories  of  hats,  horn 
combs,  and  met,il  buttons  are  established  here,  and  do- 
mestic weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  con$ideral>le  extent.  A 
manufacture  of  arms  was,  till  lately,  supported  l)y  the 
government ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
abandoned. 

Oviedo  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  A .  i>. 
T.TO.  It  afterwards  liecame  a  place  of  refuge,  during  tin; 
persecutions  of  the  Moors,  for  great  numbers  of  Christian 
clergy,  and  hence  acquired  the  name  Civilas  Kpisctiporuvi. 
The  pope  in  !I01  made  Oviedo  an  archbishop's  see ;  but 
afterwards  this  h<mour  was  transferred  to  St.  Jago,  since 
which  time  the  bishops  of  this  city  have  been  merely 
suffragans.  The  foundatiiin  of  tho  university  improved 
the  condition  of  the  inhabs. ;  and  for  upwards  of  l.Vi 
years  Oviedo  was  a  popular  resort  for  literary  monks  and 
others  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  adv.intages 
otfered  by  the  ecciesiastic.ll  seminaries.  When  Mr. 
Townsend  visited  the  town,  it  swarmed  with  mendicants, 
encouraged  by  a  wcilthy  clergy ;  but  since  the  Freiieli 
war,  and  the  suppression  of  the  conventual  estalilish- 
ments,  the  importance  both  of  the  town  and  unlvcrsiiy 
has  very  much  diminished.  (Towntend,  11,  1—14. ;  Mud. 
Trnv.  ;    MUltino.) 

OWHYIIKK.    Srr  Polvnksia. 

OXFOUD,  an  inhind  and  central  co.  of  England,  of 
a  very  Irregular  shape,  bounded  S.  and  S.W.  by  tin" 
'Fhames,  by  which  it  is  sc-parateil  from  Ili'rks,  and 
h.iving  W.  Gloucester,  N.  Warwick,  N.K.Nortli.impton, 
and  E.  Buckingham.  Are.i,  4N3.S40  acres ;  of  whicli 
above  400,000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface,  a  good  deal  diversified.  The  S.  division  of  the- 
CO.  is  traversed  by  the  range  of  the  Chiltern  hills  ;  but 
elsewhere  it  is  mostly  flat,  or  merely  undulating.  Soil 
very  various  :  in  the  N.  it  consists  of  a  deep,  reil,  fertile 
lo.im  ;  in  tlie  middle  district  it  is  comparatively  sandy, 
gravelly,  and  poor  ;  and,  in  the  S.,  thin  and  chalky  snil 
preiloiniuates.  The  co.  is  extremely  well  watered  ;  I'nr. 
besides  being  bounded,  as  already  stated,  for  a  lengtlieni'd 
distance  by  the  Thames,  it  is  traversed  by  the  Wlndrii.>h, 
Evenlode,  (^herwell,  and  Thame.  Oxford  is  principally 
in  tillage;  but  though  numerous  improvements  have 
been  elTected  of  late  years,  its  agriculture  is  far  from 
being  in  a  very  adv.inced  state.  'I'hls  is  accounted  Inr 
principally,  perhaps,  from  the  tenants  not  luiiig  bouml 
to  follow  any  particular  moile  of  husbandry,  and  mt 
being  restricted  In  the  sowing  of  wheat,  so  that  tlie  laiil 
is  frequently  foul  and  ovcr-wronght.  There  is.  also,  in 
many  parts,  a  great  want  of  draiiiiige.  The  soil  is  par. 
ticniarly  suitable  for  liarley,  whicii  Is  the  principal  ern|i; 
but  large  quantities  of  wlieat  are  .ilso  r.iised.  'I'unii|is 
extensively  cultivated.  Dairy  husbandry  is,  in  some  ,li>. 
tricts,  carrieil  on  upon  a  large  scale ;  and  the  sheep  slnrk 
is  8uppos(Hl  to  exceed  :I0'),0<I0  head.  Tliere  an;  Iml  lew 
large  estates,  .ind  farms  are  generally  small :  It  Is  com- 
mon to  grant  leases  for  7  and  14  years.  Average?  rent  "i 
land  ill  l«10,  20.«.  li}(/.  an  acre.  Manufactures  ami 
minerals  of  no  importance.  Principal  town,  OxIVircl. 
Tlie  CO.  is  divided  Into  14  hundreils.  and  217  pari>iies.  It 
sends  '.)  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C  viz.  3  for  the  co  ,  2  lor  tin' 
city,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Oxford;  and  I  eaili  t'nr 
thebors.  of  B.inlmryand  Woodstock.  Heglstered eleiter* 
for  the  CO.,  In  1k;W-40,  .'i.Til.  In  1H3I,  Oxford  Inel  2'i,3:il 
inhab.  houses,  31,770  families,  and  1.^2, 1.Mi  pers<iiis,  ef 
whom  70,3X7  were  males,  and  ".'iJ'iO  females.  Sum  im- 
pended fortherelii'f  ofthe  poor,  in  m.3H-.')!),  70.«|-/.  .An- 
nual value  of  real  property  in  I8I.\  7!tO,WifJ/. ;  pnilits  of 
tradi!  and  professions  in  ditto,  312,800^ 

OXHoiin,  a  pari.  bor.  and  city  of  Englanil.  c.ip.  (if 
the  above  CO.,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  treat  Kii- 
glisli  universities,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isis,  near  Hi 
confluence  with  the  Cherwell,  which  are  both  cros-rd 
by  nuinerous  bridges,  (one  of  which,  on  the  Lonilmi 
road,  is   a   liaudsomu   stone   striuturc,  of  .'i  anlics,) 
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»2m.  W.N.W.  London,  lat.  (Observatory)  JiP -IS' ,18" 
N.,  lonR.  I"  l.V  2il"  W.     Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  In- 
cludes, with  tin;  old  bor.,  the  par.  of  St.  ('leinent's  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  Cowley)  In  1K3I ,  V!l,;i4;>.     The  city 
stands  on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  thickly  |>lantcd 
witli  tiers,  and  is  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers ;  It  has  an  imposing  external  appear- 
ance from  whatever  side  It  may  he  viewed  ;  but  more 
especially  from  the  adjacent  high  ground  on  the  London 
and  Abingdon  roads.    The  High  Street  Is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Kngland  ;  not  only  for  its  width  and  regular  arrange, 
ment,    but    for    the    beauty  and    magnilicenee  of   tho 
churches  and  collegiate  edihces  lining  it  on  both  sides  : 
the  towers   of  Magdalen   and  All    Souls'  Colleges,  the 
nobiB  fronts  of  University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the 
University  Church,  are  its  chief  and  most  admired  fea- 
tures.    'Threo  oilier  streets  meet  It  at  Its  W.  end ;  one 
of  wlilcli,  called  tho  Corn-Market,  leads  norttiward  to 
the  airy  suburb  of  St.  Giles's ;  and  the  second  passes 
southward  by  the  town-hall,  and  the  noble  building  of 
Christ-Cimrcb,   towards  Abingdon ;    while    the    third, 
called  Queen  Street,  mm  westward  In  continuation  of 
Higli  Street,  Into  the  low  and  densely  peopled  pars,  of 
St.  F.bbe  and  St.  Thomas.    Parallel  to  and  N.  of  High 
Street,  Is  another  tine,  though  not  long  line, called  IJroad 
Street,  in  which  are  naliol,TrinIty,  and  Exeter  Colleges, 
the  Aslimoleaii  Museum,  Clarendon  llooms,  Shcldonian 
Theatre,  Ac. ;  and  between  High  Street  and  Bioad  Street 
is  an  oblong  space,  occupied  by  a  quadrangular  building, 
forming  a  hollow  square,  round  which  are  the  academical 
"  schools,"  the  upper  stories  being  occupied  by  the  liod- 
lelan  Library  and  Picture  Gallery.    Between  the  schools 
and  St.  Mary's  Church  Is  tho  Itadcllffe  Library,  a  circular 
Grecian  edlllce,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  contrasting 
rather  strangely  with  the  Gothic  structures  by  which  it 
is  surroundeil.     St.  Giles's   and  Beaumont  Streets   are 
lined  with  substantial  private  dwellings  ;  besides  wliich, 
St.  Jolin's  and   Worcester  Colleges,  and  the  Taylor- 
biiildlng,  a  large  structure  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
now  In  course  of  construction,  greatly  contribute  to 
tie  embellishment  of  tills  part  of  Oxford.    The  other 
streets   are    mostly    n.irrow,    irregular,    and    crooked. 
Some    new    streets,    however,    with    good    substantial 
houses,   an  entire    new   suburb,  and   several   hundred 
smaller  tenements,  h.ive  been  erected  within  tho  last 
a)  years,  and  the  city  has  thus  been  greatly  improved, 
{Muiiicii>nl  Jiiiund.  Itcpurl.)    The  principal  thorough- 
faies  ,'ire  well   paved,   cleaned,  lighted  with   gas,  and 
lilentifiilly  supplied  with  water.    The  police,  a  very  elll. 
cicnt  body,  is  regulated  and  maintained  by  the  university. 
Tlie  town-hall,  a  long  stone  building,  with  little  pre- 
tension to  architectural  elegance,  is  open  below  for  the 
Hccoinmodatlon  of  farmers  and  corn-factors,  the  upper 
stories  being  divided  off  Into  court-rooms,  and  apart- 
iiii'iits  for  munlciiml  and  judicial  business.     A  large  .ind 
coinmodlons  new  sessions-house,  however,  is  In  course 
of  erection  near  the  old  castle,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  modern  gaol.    The  arrangements  of  tlie  co.  prison 
are  very  iin|ierl'ect ;  its  size  does  not  admit  of  cli\ssilica- 
lion  or  solitary  conlinement  to  any  great  extent,  and  hard 
I;il)Our  is  only  (lartially  enforced.      Tiiere  is  like-.vise  a 
city  l)ridewell,  coiniirising  about  50  cells ;   but  its  ma- 
iwKPnieiit    is  said  to   be  unsatisfactory.      (.Prison  In- 
siurlor'a  4th  /?./>.,  part  ill.  p.  HO— '201.)     The  market- 
iiiiMse  is  a  modi-rn  range  of  buildings,  entered  from  the 
High  Street,  and,   with   its  aisles,  arcades,  and  shops, 
I'lirnis  one  of  tho   greatest  Imiirovements  made  in  Ilie 
city.     The  Itadclilfo  lullrmary  erected  towards  the  mid- 
ille  of  (lie  last  century  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  left 
liy  l>r.  Itadclilfe,  is  in  the  N,  suliurb,  not  far  from  the 
uliservatory,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  founders. 
It  is  a  (ilain  stone  buiKling,  within  a  spacious  enclosure, 
ca|Ml)le  of  accommodating  between  150  and  '2(H)  patients  ; 
licsides  niediral  otlicers,  &c.     The  only  other  eililices, 
( >i(  liisive  of  tliose  devoted  to  public  worsliip,  are  the 
iiiiiiM'  iif  industry,  a  large  structure  hear  the  Inllrmary, 
limit  lor  the  reception  of  the  poor  belonging  to  1 1  united 
lars.  (tlie  expense  of  uliose  maintenance   amounted, 
in  \<VJ,  to  3,1'.!')/.)  a  small  music-hull,  and  '2  sets  of  alins- 
hdiises, 

The  city  Is  divided  into  11  pars.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
liiiliiipric.  The  cathedral  cluiroli  coniieited  with  Cluist- 
l  hiircli  lV>llegi>,  presents  the  styles  of  different  ages,  from 
the  12th  to  the  liitli  century :  It  is  built  in  tlio  form  of  a 
crdss,  and  measures,  from  K.  to  \V.,  l.M  ft. ;  the  length 
of  tile  transepts  being  102  tt.,  and  the  height  from  the 
Honr  to  the  roof,  42  (l.  At  tlie  intersection  of  the  nave 
ami  transepts  rises  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  14Gft. 
ill  helniit.  The  e.irvings  of  the  choir  are  very  elaborate, 
lliiiii(,'li  somewhat  heavy  J  and  in  some  of  the  windows 
<iri'  liiii'  s|ieclniens  of  iiiiiited  glass.  Unfortunately  it  is 
till  hi'inmid  in  bv  college  buildings  and  gardens,  that  no 
view  of  the  whole  can  well  lie  <ilitained.  The  cathedritl 
otiilihshnieiit  Is  identie.il  with  that  of  Christ-Church 
t'olli'ge  ;  and  the  sum  annnally  divided  by  the  dean  and 
«  caiiiiiis  anicnints  to  12,ri.')(i/.,  besides  whicli,  eacli  has  a 
lundiioinc  residence.      The   income  of   the    bishopric 


nmmmted,  nt  an  nveragcof  thp3  years  endlngwith  1^31,  to 
2.(148/.  a  year  ;  but  It  Is  to  be  Increased  to  about  4,000/.  ii 
year.  St.  Mary's  Church  (used  by  tho  university  for  tho 
academical  sermons,  Bampton  lectures,  *c.)  is  a  fine 
structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  surmounted  by  an 
elaborately  ornamented  tower  and  spire,  ISO  ft.  high. 
The  side  towards  the  High  Street,  nowever,  is  disfi- 
gured by  an  Incongruous  porch,  with  twisted  columns. 
The  interior  was  renovated  in  Win,  and  is  h.indsomcly 
fitted  up.  It  is  likewise  a  par.  church,  the  living  bclnit 
in  the  gift  of  Oriel  College,  Carf.ix,  or  St.  Martin's, 
the  corjioraticm-church,  facing  the  W.  end  of  High  Street, 
is  an  oblong  stone  building,  with  a  low  tower.  AH  Saints, 
In  the  High  Street,  is  in  the  Greci.an  style:  the  roof  is 
entirely  8U|>ported  on  the  side  walls,  and  the  wholu 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire:  the  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  Lincoln  College.  St.  Petcr's-in-liie-K.ist, 
near  Queen's  College,  Is  the  oldest  church  in  t)xford. 
Mr.  Uiekm.'m  s.iys  th.at  .its  original  portions  are  Nor- 
man; but  it  has  liad  many  introductions  a"d  <«l><'intlons, 
mostly  in  tho  perpendiciilar  style,  whii  I'  h-v-'  greatly 
altered  its  exterior  appearance.  The  inti  i  <.f  has  re- 
cently been  restored  and  be.iutifled,  so  as  to  corresi)omt 
with  that  of  the  original  building :  the  living  is  in  tho 
gill  of  Mcrton  College.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  jtmc- 
ture  of  the  Corn.\Iarket  with  Broad  Street,  is  in  thi; 
clecorated  style ;  it  has  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
repair,  and  Is  .ibout  to  be  enlargtrd  by  tho  addition  of  u 
large  aisle  and  lofty  tower,  to  be  eicctctl  by  subscription, 
in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Hooper, 
and  liidley.  The  other  churches  of  Oxford  deserve  no 
particular  description.  1'he  Iloman  Catholics  have  » 
small  chapel ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  and  Calvlntst  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. Blost  of  the  churches  have  their  attached  charity- 
schools,  besides  which  there  arc  various  Sunday-schools, 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Diocesan  national  school'.-  give  instruction  to  about 
CM  boys  and  300  girls ;  and  a  school  of  Industry  is 
attended  by  200  girls,  A  few  schools,  .ilso,  are  su|)ported 
by  Dissenters,  Most  of  tho  parishes  have  considerable 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  sick  iioor  ;  and  there 
are  dispensaries,  lying-in  charities,  clothlng-siK-ietics, 
provident  clubs,  &c.,  to  aid  the  numerous  Indigent  per- 
sons in  tlie  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  gre.it  glory  of  Oxford,  however,  consists  In  its 
buildings  devoted  to  collegiate  education  ;  which  far  sur- 

Eass  those  of  Cambridge  in  number,  and  in  extent  and 
eauty.  Most  of  them  are  built  In  the  style  peculiar  to 
the  15th  and  Ifith  centuries ;  but  a  few,  as  Queen's  and 
Worcester  Colleges,  with  parts  of  Christ-tJhurch  and 
Magdalen  Colleges,  partake  more  of  the  Greci.in  style, 
introduced  late  in  the  17th  century.  They  are  chirlly 
built  In  hollow  squ,ircs,  round  which  are  tlie  member's 
rooms ;  and  the  quadrangles  of  Chrlst-t  hurch,  All  Souls, 
Magdalen,  New,  and  Brasenosc  Colleges  are  very  large 
and  Imposing.  The  chapels,  halls,  libraries,  and  gardens 
of  these  estalilishments  are  likewise  extremely  beautiful ; 


nor  must  wo  omit  to  mention  tho  shady  promenades, 
called  the  Christ-tJhurcb  Meadows  .ind  Magdalen  Walks, 
which  arc  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 


Oxford  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  .ind  lias 
during  many  centuries  dei;ended,  for  its  prosperity  on 
tlic  University.  Till  the  opening  of  the  Binningh.-im 
and  Ciroat  Western  railways,  it  enjoyed  considerable 
advantages  from  being  on  the  great  roads  leading  north- 
ward to  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  &e.,  and  westward 
to  Cheltenh.im,  (Jloucester,  awi  Smith  Wales,  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  coaches  used  daily  to  p.iss  throii^h 
the  town,  and  Its  inns  were  among  tlie  largest  in  Kiig.. 
land;  hut  this  source  of  wealth  is  now  almost  extinct, 
ami  owing  to  the  opposition  of  tlie  University  no  rail- 
way has  hitlierto  been  broiiuht  near  the  city.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  this  will  speedily  be  tlie  case  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oxfordwill  gain  incomparahly 
more  by  such  a  speedy  means  of  communicating  with  t\w 
metro|>olis  and  other  great  towns  th.ui  she  has  lost  by 
tlie  anniiiii.itiou  of  her  posting  business.  There  are  no 
inaiiufactories  ;  n\n\  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  con. 
Hned  to  the  supply  of  the  .acidemic  pop.  It  has  tlie  ad- 
v.uitage  of  a  caii.il  navigation  by  tlie  Isis  tn  London,  and 
by  the  Oxford  Canal  northward,  wliirii  channels  siqiply 
it  with  coal,  and  all  the  more  bulky  articles  of  domestic 
consumiition.  (I'nrl.  and  Miin.  Hound,  liip.)  It  Is 
also  the  mart  for  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  and 
its  weekly  corn-m.irket  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  Oxford  has  four  private  hanks,  with  a 
savings' bank ;  .ind  two  weekly  newspaiiers,  the  "  Ox- 
ford .lournal,"  and  the  "  Oxiord  University  Herald." 
Itaces  are  held  during  August  in  the  Port-meadow,  W. 
of  the  town. 

The  corporation  of  Oxford  claims  to  exist  by  pre- 
scriiitiin  ;  but  it  has  aUo  received  many  charters,  tho 
last  of  which  was  granted  In  3  James  1.  It  is  divided,  nc- 
eonling  to  the  Mun.  Uelbrni  Act,  into  five  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  nine  other  aUlerinen,  and  M)  cotni- 
cillurs,    Cui'p,  revenue,  in  Wi'J,  '2,'JI  1/.,  exclusive  of  61/, 
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accruing  from  the  sale  of  property.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessious  arc  lipid  by  the  recorder  ;'besid(!S  which,  there  is 
a  mayor's  court  for  tlie  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  a 
court  of  hustings.  The  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here  : 
Die  quarter  sessions  take  place  on  the  Mondays  niter 
Jan.  4.,  April  ."i.,  June  28.,  and  Oct.  18.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  a  magistrate  ex  tjfflcio  within  the  bor., 
and  exorcises  jurisdiction  over  the  town  as  well  as  the 
University.  The  city  has  sent  two  nieins.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Hdward  I. ;  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Iteform  Act  having  been  in  the  free  burgesses 
(becoming  so  by  birth, apprenticeship,  purchase,  or  gilt). 
The  limits  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged  by  the  Itoundary 
Act  so  as  to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  par.  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's and  a  part  of  Cowley  par.  K.  of  the  Clierwcll. 
lleg.  electors,  in  1«3'J.40,  •i.m.  Oxford  is  likewise  tlie 
clectiiin  town  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Wedii.  and  Sat., 
but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  I'airs,  May  3.,  Mond.  after 
Sept.  I.,  and  Thnrs.  before  Michaclnias-day. 

Oxford  (originally  c.illed  Oxnaford,  or  Oxencford) 
lays  claim  to  very  liigli  antiquity.  It  suHered  much 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  was  the  residence 
of  Canute,  and  of  his  son  Ilarold  llarefoot.  William  the 
Conqueror  stormed  the  town  in  1007.  Soon  after,  the 
castle  (rem.iins  of  which  are  still  existing  contigucius  to 
the  CO.  gaol)  was  built,  by  Hubert  de  Oilgi,  one  of  the 
Norman  barons.  Henry  I.  built  a  palace  here,  which 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  regal  residence  during  seve- 
ral  successive  reigns ;  but  it  was  puHed  down  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Oxford  had  a  sh.ire 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Sleplien  and  Henry  II.,  which 
wiire  terminated  by  a  council  held  in  it  in  Whi.  T'" 
history  of  the  city  is  henceforward  closely  connected 
witli  that  of  the  University,  uhiih  now  began  to  .ittaiii 
n  high  celebrity.  Hot  disputes  on  points  of  scholastic 
doctrine  prevailed  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  111. 
ami  Kdrtardlll.  ;  .ind  in  the  middle  of  the  I4tli  century  a 
large  bixly  of  the  students  removed  to  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
ciilnsliire.  (.See  Gulch's  Annah,  anno  IIMS.)  I'estilencc 
at  the  same  time  made  great  ravages ;  the  city  was 
almost  deserted,  and  the  UniviTslty  all  but  ruined, 
't'lie  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyclilfe,  at  the 
close  of  llie  14th  century,  occasioned  a  great  commolion 
In  the   academic  body;    the  city  siill'ired  inucli  during 
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"  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  nnd  Scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,"  having  lieen  passed  in  the  13th  Eliza- 
beth, l.tTO.  The  statutes,  however,  by  which  the  uni- 
versity is  now  either  nominally  or  really  governed  wero 
drawn  up  during  the  chancellorship  of  Archbishop  Land, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  Charles  I.  in  ItWfi.  {Anl.  u- 
iraod'i  Antiq.  qf  Ojy;,  transl.  by  Gutch,  ii.  403.)  The 
university  was  sanctioned,  also,  by  Papal  authority  j  and 
Oxford  IS  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions  of  Cle- 
ment V.  (A.u.  1311),  with  I'aris,  Ilologna,  and  S.ila- 
manca.  Collegiate  foundations  date  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  University,  Baliol,  Merton  and  Oriel  Col- 
leges,  were  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Kdward  III. 
Tlie  number  i)( cul/f/ffs  or  endowed  establishments,  how- 
ever, was  for  some  centuries  small,  in  comparison  with 
that  ot  the  /iiiUs  or  inns,  in  which  the  students  lived, 
chiefly  at  their  own  expimse,  under  the  siipi^rvision  of  a 
tutor,  or  principal.  For  tbe  estalilishment  of  tliese  halls, 
of  which  there  were  about  300  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Utii  century,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the 
agreement  of  a  number  of  students  to  form  themselves 
Into  a  society,  under  a  doctor  or  master  of  their  own 
choice  ;  for  the  chancellor  could  not  refuse  his  sanction 
to  the  cstahlL^hinent.  I'estilence,  ^.ivil  war,  the  decline 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  other  causes,  led  to  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  students,  in  cimsequence  of 
which,  also,  the  halls  decreased  in  number,  'i'he  Re- 
formation still  further  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  students, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kith  century  the  univertlly 
was  almost  entirely  deserted,  .ind  the  halls  fell  to  decay  ; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  to  the  secular  colleges  a  pre- 
ponderating weight,  and  allowed  them  su  to  extend  tlieir 
eircuit,  and  increase  their  numbers,  that  they  were  sub. 
scquently  able  to  comprise  within  their  walls  nearly  the 
whole  academical  population,  though,  previously  to  tlie 
I'lth  century,  these  endowed  establishments  appe.ir  to 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members. 
(See  Kitin.  Il<i iiii',  liii.  411.)  In  l.Mli,  the  number  of 
halls  had  fallen  to  only  right  i  and  Antony  Wood  in- 
fiirms  us  tliat  in  I.WI  the  ancient  halls  were  "  either  laid 
waste,  or  had  become  the  receptacles  of  poor  rellgidiis 
people,  turiii'd  out  of  tlieir  cloisters."  Many  of  these 
buildings  were  iiurchased  by  the  ci  lieges,  whli  li  were 
thus  consider.ibly  extended,  and  began  io  piuviiU'  for  the 


the  wars  of  the  Koses,  and  Oxford  was  again  vislleil  by  |  accimimodation  of  members  not  iin  the  foiiiulaliiin.     Six 

Iila','nc  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.     The  troubles  of  the         "  '        '    "       '  

Itel'ormatlini.  and  the  S|iidiali(ni  of  the  academic  honsi's 
by  Henry  VIII.,  drove  many  of  the  students  from  their 
habitations  ;  but  that  moiiareh  may  lie  saiil  to  have 
resuscitated  the  university  by  tlur  establishinent  of 
the  eatheilral  of  Christ-Church,  as  well  as  by  the 
foundation  of  professorsliios  for  the  leiirned  faculties, 
'i'he  forms  of  popery  were  restored  under  (liieen  Mary ;  ami 
during  this  period  (Ixfcird  acquired. an  unep  viable  notoriety 
by  the  martyrdum  of  the  three  great  reformers.  Cran- 
iiier,  Illdley,  and  I.atimer,  In  i.Wv.W.  In  the  following 
reigns  the  city  and  University  gradually  r.  -overed  from 
Ihiir  previous  depression,  and  the  latter  received  from 
.lames    I.   and   Charhs   !.   many   important    privileges 


colleges  were  foundeil  in  the  Kith  ccnti;ry.  chielly  on  tin.' 
sites  of  old  halls  or  deserted  houses.  Alter  this  period, 
one  fresh  college  (Wadliani)  was  foundwl ;  and  3  out  of 
the  8  surviving  halls  (namely.  Ilroadgates.  (ihnicester, 
.and  Hert  halls)  were  changed,  by  endowment,  Into  Pem- 
broke, Worcester,  and  Hertford  colleges,  uf  which,  how 
ever,  the  last  is  now  extinct.  The  Karl  of  Leicester, 
chancellor  of  Oxford  during  the  reign  of  Klizabelh,  ,ib- 
t.thied  from  the  university  the  privilege  of  iioinliiatiiig 
tlie  principals  of  the  halls  ;  and  this  right,  which  was,  in 
etTect,  a  veto  on  the  Institution  of  new  halls,  was  vested 
by  statute  In  Ills  siiiTcsturs.  Of  the  five  still  exUtliu 
halls,  Magilalen  and  St.  Kdrnund's  are   the   best  altend- 


I   by   students  ;    and   they   are   the   only  examples   ii 
Oxford  warmly  espcaised  the  cause  of  the  rojalists  diir-  |  the  icniiitry  of  uneiuloued  academical  Iiiiiim's  ;  for  tin 


ing  the  reign  of  t'liarles  I.,  who  made  it  his  liead-i|Uaiters 
al'tir  the  battle  of  Kdgeliill.  Tor  a  lengthened  perhid 
alter  the  Ileviilution,  Oxford  was  attadied  to  the  |>arty 
of  the  Jacidiitesi  and  since  the  accession  id' (ieorge  111. 
down  to  the  present  lime,  the  UiiiMTsity  li.is,  speaking 
generally.  sup|iorted  w  hat  are  called  l.igli  chorcli  and  lilgii 
Tn-y  principles.  {Acliiman's  llisliinj  nj  Ihc  Cilif  and 
(nii'ii  stiff  iij  Oi/iirtl  ;  AnI.  IIVuK/'i  Anlii/.  i;/  (hi, ml 
anil  AlhcntC  tiTim. ;  Jlitir,i's  Anoiinl  t\f  (t^jurJshiii-, 
nil.  (Ufniil:  I'dil.  I'll/Ills;  I'nr.  Ii{fi>itn) 

0.\l()HI)  (fNIVl'IISlTV  Ol).  This  ceh'lirated 
university  lays  claim  to  very  hluh  aiitiiiolly  ;  but  its  exact 
origin  Is  iinkniiwo.  Trailitionlia'i  assigned  Its  loiiid.itiim 
to  King  Alfred,  alioiit  the  year  K'.MI  j  .iiid  I'liiiersllv  Col- 
lege is  supiMiseii  to  have  been  the  nucleus  round  w  lilch.  In 
thiMoiirse  of '.I  ei'iitiirles.  have  been  lornieil  the  present 
nxeinldaue  of  colleges  and  halls.  Mr.  Hallani  and  Mr. 
I»jer  ciiuntenaiici'  :hi«  o|iliiioii.  which,  however,  seems  lo 
re«t  on  no  \ery  solid  grounds.  Mut  there  e.oi  be  no 
•|uei>lioii  that  Oxfonl  was  known  as  a  siliool  nf  ancient 
learning  as  early  as  the  rilgii  of  Iduard  the  Confessor, 
for  liigiilpbus,  iilibol  of  Criivland.  sjiys  of  lilniself.  that 
*'  he  w.i>  sent  to  Mod)  at  I  Ixliod.  w  here  he  made  greatir 
progress  in  the  ArUroleliaii  phlloMiphy  than  most  of  his 
coiiteinpor.irii'S,  and  iHM-aiiK*  veil  .letjuainted  with  the 
rhetoric  ol  Cicero."  i  Svo  i'tinnti^iiis  df  Aiilit/  Actnlt-m, 
y>ijri.,  lii.  ch.  7.)  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  1.  and  II., 
Oxford  appears  to  bate  comprised  a  Iheologlcal  ti  h<Kil 
of  some  note,  anil  ilvll  law  was  studied  In  It  a  early  lu 
the  middle  ol  the  I'^th  century,  about  wlitcli  IIiik'  doctora 
both  of  illvlriilv  and  l.i»  were  lli>l  created;  but  we  do 
liiil  find  II  de»lgnated  as  an  unlieii>ity  till  IlieaJiihn, 
1^01,  Willi  b  i>  of  eailler  dale  than  the  application  of  tbe 
leriii  I  ilher  lo  r.irUor  I  anibrldge.  The  earlient  charter 
w.ii  grinlisl  by  John,  and  l(<  pililb  ges  Hire  coullrmed 
nod  exleiideil  by  subie<|uenl  inoiiarcli'.,  the  ait  by  which 


tablishments  cidle.l  hulls  at  C.inibriilge  ilill'er  in  no  re- 
spect from  the  coUeges,  In  the  lAth  century  an  en- 
actment w.'is  made  compi'lliiig  all  students  to  becoine 
members  of  .-onie  college  or  i.all  ;  and  by  the  regulations 
of  Leicester  (which  were  conlirnied  by  Laud),  it  wis 
made  necessary  for  them  lo  enter  under  a  particular 
n  sideiit  tutor.  The  business  of  Instriiclliin  was  originally 
carried  on  by  the  dot  tors  and  masters  of  arts  (allot  wlioiii 
had  the  liberty  of  teaching),  or  else  by  tlie  salaried  pro- 
fessors of  the  unlvei'sity.  The  tutor,  therefore,  wa.s  at 
llrst  rather  a  moral  go.irillan  llnui  a  professed  tea  lu  r  ; 
and  Ills  duties  did  not  consist  In  leacliiiig  the  silences  coti- 
slilnlliig  the  liiviiiHi  and  '/uiir/i'iei»>;f.liiil  In  Inibiniig  liis 
pupils  Willi  good  principles,  instructing  them  In  the  rnili- 
nieiits  of  religion,  especially  In  the  doctrines  of  the  .T.i 
articles,  and  making  lliein  coiilorin  generally  lo  the  sl.i. 
lutory  regi;lallons  of  the  university.  I'liese  duties  ihe 
tiilor  still  performs  \  but  he  has,  alio,  become  an  ai  kiiou  - 
ledged  teacher,  giving  ilallv  liislrucllon  In  laiiguiife, 
science,  ,1e.,  to  lliose  ondi  -  Tils  charge  ;  and  bye-slahili  < 
enacted  at  diirereiit  limes  have  rendered  an  iittend.iin ,' 
on  the  prol'eiiors' lediires  merely  optional,  and  Hholly 
unneceshary  either  for  tlii'  acquisition  el  the  iiniversiiy 
di'gri'cs,  or  for  a  parllcipatlon  In  aeadeinical  hoiiiiin. 
Iiiiieed,  out  of 'i^<<  professors,  only  12  now  give  leitnii  v , 
and,  exci'iiting  tlioie  of  one  or  two  professors,  tiny 
receive  Utile  altenllon  from  Ihe  great  liiKly  of  sliidioi- 
The  folloHlng  are  the  ixlslliig  colleglale  Instlinlion.  im 
Oxtord,  Willi  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  and  the 
niiiolH'r  III  foiiHilalion-inenibers,  Independent  nieniber., 
Ki\  111  Itll.  {Siv  Mr.  MaldiHi  valuable  llltle  wmk  ('» 
Ihi  (lii^in  !(/■  I'niivrnilifi,  pp  8(1— '.li.i  [See  Table,  mxl 
pilfte  ] 
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Visiters. 


Detail:  of  Foundation. 


IMeml>eTainl841 


M.A.   I  Total. 


King  Alfred  and  Wil- 
liam of  Durham. 


John  Ballal,  father  of 
John  Uaiiol,  king  of 
tjcotlaiid, 

WaUiT  De  Mmon, 
HiHhop  of  Rochester, 
who  removeti  it  from 
Maldon  in  ^iu^rey,  in 

l!d(i». 
Walter    De   Stapledon, 
Dishop  of  Rochester. 

KdwanI  II.,  at  the  sug- 
gehtiiin  of  Adam  l>e 
iJroMip,  his  almoner. 

R.  Kiele(itiel(l,conti?sRar 
to  Fliiliniia,  coniiort  of 
KUward  111. 


William  of  Wvkeham, 
Hi>hop  of  llochester, 
founiler  of  Winches- 
ter School. 

Kichard  Fleming,  lip. 
of  Lincoln. 


Henry  Chichcle,  Arch- 
hishnp  of  Cantertmrv. 

William  of  Wnynlleel, 
llisliop  (if  Wincheiiter 
nnd^  l.i>rd  Chdncelior 
of  Kngland. 

William  Smith,  Illshop 
ol'  Mni-oln,  and  Sir  K. 
.^ulton  of  Pri-stijury, 
in  Cheshire. 

Ilii-hard  Foi,  Hibhop  of 
Wint'heitter,  and  Lor«l 
I'rivv  Seal. 

Caniln'al  Wol-ej  :  King 
ilcnry  VIII.  refonmr- 
cd  It  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  lienryN'HI.'s 
('uKege.  It  Was  made 
a  I'alhedral  churdi  in 
I.VI'i. 

Hir'f  homait  Pope  of  Tit . 
teiihangin-,  in  Ilert- 
fordsinie. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  al- 
diTman  of  Loniliin, 
ami  founder  of  .Mer- 
ctlanl-'r.iilori.'  Sthor.l. 

Qui^tm  Kll/aheth.un  the 
endoivmint     of     Ilr.  j 
Price. 

Nicholas    Wadhain     ol" 
Tlilnlleld,  in  S-..mvi.  > 
selshlff,  and  Dvirothv  i 
hli.  wile. 

Thomas  Tesilale,  and 
Richard  Wighlwick, 
11.11.  I 

Sir   Thnmas  Cwikes  of  : 
Itentley,   in    Worcvs- 
tersttire. 


The  Archhishop 
of  (Canterbury 
(elected  hy  the 
ColleKe). 

Thi,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 


fVicI  li.llcite. 

ilivhop  Wati'lleel,  the 
founder  of  Ma(;d.  (  ol- 
Icgc, 

Willi.mi  of  Wykrlinm, 
wh.i  give  it  to  New 
t'ollegt., 

Merton  College, 

'I  lie  Cttiitns  of  tlsney  : 
onerwartis  \t  llllitm 
IVn»er.  iirovost  of 
tJiU'rn'itCoIlege.whii  h 
MH-iety  has  the  ap- 
(•(ilolineiMtif  tto  i'rln- 
.i|i.d 


The     Bishop     of 
Kxeter. 


The    Archbishop 
of  York. 


The     Bishop     of 
Winchester. 


The     Bishop     of 
Lincoln. 


The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

The  llinliop  of 
Winchester. 


The     Bishop    of 
Lincoln. 


The  Bp.  of  Win. 
ctiester. 

The  (  rown  and 
Chancellor  of 
the  l/niversily. 


The  Bp.  of  Win- 

cl,i-tcr. 

llittc. 


Till.  Karl  of  Pem- 
brr.lie  (heredl- 
tarv  |. 

The  Hii.  of  Uath 
and  Wells. 


TheChancellorof 
the  I'liiveiklty. 

The  lips,  of  n«. 
f'lrd  and  Wor- 
cei4i'r,  and  the 
\'t('e  Chancellor 
of  I  lifurd. 


19  C.JIeg«.l 
!t  Halla       i 


I 


Th»  rh«n«nor 
i>fn«rurtl,Hho 
nitiHiin(%     the 


Th»    rmvmt 


A  inasler,  13  fvllowi,  It  tra- 
vriliii^  fellowff  17  scholars 
(6  open),  and  4  exliibltion- 
ers:  10  benefices 

A  niaitter>  12  fellows,  ard  H 
srholars  (all  open) ;  several 
exhibitions  for  natives  of 
Srotland.   iiO  bcneHcvs 

A  warden,  S4  fellows,  14  post* 
inn.sterN(i}(>r/i(>rirj/(r),Vcnai>- 
InhiH,  and  it  bible-clerks :  18 
benefices       .... 

A  rector,  i.'i  fellows,  19  scho- 
larfi  (3  open} :  1^  benefices  - 

A  provost,  IHfePows,  and  17 
eKliibiiioners  (all  open):  13 
benefice!        .... 

A  provost,  12  fallows,  and  6 
scholars  on  the  ohl  found* 
ation  ;  H  fellnwit,  4  Hcholam, 
and  4  exhihitioiiers  (all 
oi>en),  on  the  Mtchel  found- 
ation :  *28  benefict^s 

A    wanlen,    70    fellows   and 
Kcliolars,    10   chaplains,    3 
bible-i'terks,    and    16    cho- I  ( 
rihters:  3r>  t>cnelices     •        -  { 

A  rector,  1'^  f.llown,  8  scho*  ] 
■sirs.  It  c-xhittitioncrs,  on  i 
I.ord<'rewe'Eifuundaliun:  10  ! 
beiiefici'ft        .... 

A  w.irden,  40  relloirs,  2  chap- 
lains, and  4  bible  clerks 

A  president.  40  fellow*,  30 
M'holars,  calteil  demiet,  V 
KchoolmAstefH,  4  chaulalns, 
H  bible-clerks,  and  IG  cho- 
rifttfr* :  38  l»enelices     - 

A  princiiml,  VO  fellows,  17 
M'holant,  V  bihle-clerkh,Bnd 
l.**)    exhibitioners,   on   a  w 

firnie  foundation  by  W. 
tulme:  4'2  benefices  - 
A  prexideni,  KO  ti-ltown,  ao 
scholars,  y  chaplains,  and  4 
exhibitioners  :  'iU  lieneficei 
A  dean.H  i-anons,  lol  students, 
H  chaplains,  8  bibte  clerks, 
and  H  choristers :  Ul  bene- 
fices         


A  preoidenl,  11  fellows,  and  H 
Hcholiiri  («i//<ij)rri) :  'J  bene- 
licet        .         -         .         .        . 

A  pi-esldent,  /iO  fillou-s  and 
M'hn'nrt,  1  ( haplaiu,  '2  bible- 
clerkn,  (i  slnffiittt  men,  and  0 
ch()riftipni;  'ill  benefices 

A  print-ipal,  I'llellowsHnd  18 
M-bnlar-.,  iill  natives  «f 
\\'i\\i"i :  iS  lM-nefi(-e»     . 

A  warden,  \fy  ft'tlown,  and  l.'i 
scholars  \aU  o\tfn\  lit  exhl- 
billnnen  on  Dr.  Ilmly's 
fouttdntinn,  "i  rhanlains,  and 
y  bible  clerks  ;  •»  WnefifW 

A  ntHMer,l4  fellnwK,  and  V<l 
s(  bnliirs  or  eibibltluners  :  13 
Iieiii'rtces         .         .         .         . 

A  pnivmt.  %\  ft'Ilnws,  Ifi  scho- 
lars, 3  eihibtliunrrs,  and  V 
bible-clerks  :  H  l»envfice«      - 


None 
Nona 

None 

Nan* 


151 

70 

Vl5« 

IGS 

M80 


ft,7U9 


S38 


149 

346 

338 

303 


SC7 


Mift 


(Oj^rrf  Catt*nHar  fitr  1MI  ;  unit  CMalmrrt't  Hittorjf  of  tkf  Cititfgf$  and  Haihoff'jjord.) 


rUtm  to  connMrrnbl**  ftTliilcM'turRl  rltK.nut'.  Tho  U- 
brnrti*  and  illiilnjclialls  of  tlirm'  rdialilii^linirota  nrt*  on  a 
inr^r  vcttlf.Hiitl  thf  roDins  wlllitn  Itic  rollrKc*)  art*  ('a|tablo 
or  iirconiniiMUllnK  srvrnil  liiiiulrod  sttidmlA.  Oxhiril, 
Indf'tsl,  friiin  \hv  urmt  iiunilHT  of  Its  liiii'  nrtttUnilr 
biiililtttKR,  liHt  n  vrry  linpiiittii^  aniHjir.iitrt'  ulirii  Rt-t'ii 
iithcr  near  <ir  nt  a  dlktanrr  ;  ami  ti  liaslHtii  out  Iniip- 
|)rn|irliit<iy  niUi  il  a  rtt>-  uf  nalai'ps.  vying  lu  cKtcrnal 
Aiid  intt-rnitl  lH<ailty  willi  thr  liiirnl  t  itU<^R. 

l-';iih  cnllotfiv  iia  In  CanihrltlK''.  i"  ^ovi<riir<l  hy  Itk  own 
•tattitf* ;  iiml  III  |>rin(-lpii)  or  r<  nd  nuitt,  'i  nnttit  t-airs, 
U'  in  nnliTu,  nit  a  li\niu  tMMii*i"inl>  f<tnn»  tlu-  vhu'f 
I'Ul  nl  hW  »oiiihU}ft  TIh*  iHit'ilion  of  tlir  rnlti'^i'  N 
U'Mt'it  in  till'  itriniliiitl  ami  ivnlor  trilous    tttthnlctllv 
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rnllt'tl  llii<  ifniiiyilji) ;  lint  In  iii.iitrra  iilTi'i'linit  illsrlptlnp 
till"  principal  Is  llic  Miprriiii<  arliili'r,  niid  lie  nppolnts  Hie 
(li'ins  .tiitl  liiliirs.  wli  >  ,iri'  lininiilliitrly  ri'spdiiilhli'  tn 
liini  fur  tilt*  I'linilttct  fil'  tlic  tiM'tnlifrs  ih  xttUu  tntfuHnri. 
'riic  friliiwalilps  anil  schalarshlps  art*,  in  must  ins  ,t  ii-i>s, 
rrsciviMl  liir  tlir  nallvrs  (if  rrrlaln  tmvns  iniil  I'liiiiitlt'ii, 
iir  I'tir  lliiist'  wIh»  li;.,,'  Im'I'ii  fdiii'.ttiHl  ii|  crrtaln  Hilinolsi 
sii  Hint  liirlli  ir  Intcrol,  innrr  lliaii  any  |iiisltl»o 
ninoinit  nf  tilinlarsliiii,  usiihIIv  priii'iiri>  tlii>  iMiiiliiliili''il 
'  I'liM'lliiii.  *l  Haliiil.  Orli-I.  I.niroln.  anil  Wailliani  Cnl- 
ji'gcs,  linwt'icr.  Ilii>  fi'lliiualiipt  ami  siliolnrslilps  Iiiimi 
I'lMMi  )'lllifr  wliiilli  iir  III  part  lliriiHti  npi'ii  tn  KiMicral 
I'liniprlltlKii.  mill  llii'  lanillilairs  fur  lliisi'  iitiially  mm. 
prhr  till'  iiuist    pre  iilliig  slinti'iils   of  llu"   I'lili  .rsity. 
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Most  of  the  colleges  hnvo  cxhibilioners,  or  stiidmits, 
receiving  annual  allowances  from  charities  lielil  in 
trnst  liy  tlie  fellows,  by  oif"  companies,  trustees  of 
schools.  &c. ;  and  at  Cliiistcluirili  tlii^rc  arc  aervitors, 
an  icilVrior  class  of  stinlcnts,  somewhat  resemhlini;  the 
tizitn  of  Camhridge.  All  Souls'  College  has  no  nnder- 
gradiiatc  members,  e\rept  its  bible-clerks,  anil  cinnot  be 
considered  as  an  establishment  for  education,  thongh  it 


OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY  OF). 

Virgil  or  Horace,)  with  a  Tair  knowledge  either  of 
Aldrleh's  Lo|;ic  or  Euclid's  Elements.  For  honours. 
howe\er,  (of  which,  since  1H30,  there  hare  been  /our  in- 
stead of  t/inv  cla.<8e8  as  previously,)  a  very  extended 
course  of  reading  is  necess.iry  ;  the  number  of  classical 
works  on  the  candidate's  list  (each  being  compelled  to 
send  in  an  account  of  them)  often  amounts  to  twelve 
or  sixteen,  of  which    Aristotle's    Kthics  and   Rhetoric 


has  -10  fellows,  licm-  nitli,  hi-ni-  tvslili,  ft  in  arte  canlanifi  ,  commonly  form  two  j  and  tlie  amount  of  historical  and 
viediocritfr  riorti.  New  t'ollege  is  connected  witli  Win-  !  metaphysical  knowledge  requisite  for  the  honourable 
Chester  School,  which  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  same  Ibunder,  i  distinction  ti(  a  Jinl-c/ass  man  is  so  great  as  to  rc- 
and,  like  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  little  connexion  ipiirc  intense  labour  during  the  three  years'  proba- 
with  the  rest  of  the  I'niversity;  but  it  has  not,  like  tiic  tion.  It  has  been  alUgiM,  howerer,  that  the  educa. 
last-named  collegi'.  the  privilege  of  examining  its  own  tion  of  ftrst-ciass  men  at  Oxford  is  more  extensive  than 
memliers  for  acaileinic.il  degrees.  Ite.siilence  in  ciilleKe,  solid,  owing  to  its  not  being  bottomed  on  any  sound  phi. 
which,  at  Caiiihridge.  is  to  a  certain  degree  optional,  is  lological  liasi.s ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be 
compulsory  at  Uxfiirdimalliiiiiler-graduateswho  have  not  any  good  foundation  for  this  statement.  Classics  arc  the 
passed  tlieirexatnination  for  the  B. A. (leg.;  and  hencetlic  favourite  studies  of  the  under-graduates,  and  till  re- 
out-college  men  at  Oxford  comprise  the  senior,  not  the  ci-ntly  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  was,  if  not  dis. 
Juiiiiir  portliin  of  the  academic  population.  Attendance  at  couraged,  at  least  not  encouraged.  Hence  mathematics 
ciMpi'l  and  llie  tutors'  Iwtures  is  enjoined  on  eacli  student,  form  an  unimportant  part  r  f  the  general  examination  for 
and  (mil<slons  in  cilliercase  are  visited  by  impositions,  the  II.  .\.  degree  ;  but  for  the  iionours  m  (//sr/'n/i«i»  mn- 
ru»lication  (temporary  banishment*. and  other  penalties.  Ihiniaticis  i7  p/ii/sicis  an  amount  of  knowledge  Is  rc- 
At  the  end  of  each  term,  also,  examinations  are  held  iiuired,  varying  from  that  of  pure  mathematics,  (including 
within  the  colli'ges  on  tlie  snlijiKts  of  •lie  tutor's  lee-  (litrerentlal  enuations,)  to  a  somewliat  extended  ac- 
tures  :  these  trials  (c.illed  <iil/<rli:itis)  have  no  neres-  (piaintaiicewilii  physics,  aslrmiomy,  &C.  The  highest  ma- 
sary  connexion  willi  the  public  ex.iminatioiis,  thoiigii  theniatical  degrees,  however,  may  be  generally  iibtal net] 
they  in  some  measure  familiarize  the  student  with  the  by  persons  of  less  attainments  than  the  U'ran^'/crj  of  Cam- 
nietliod  pursued  in  the  Ac.idemic  schools.  Witli  re-  bridge.  (See  I'ruf.  Jl.  I'oirrlliin  the  State  of  Mathivi. 
spelt  to  college  lectures,  however,  it  seems  to  lie  a  ge.  Sludiit  in  the  Inii'.  iif  Oijoril  i  Jutirn.  of  Eiluration, 
nerally  received,  an. I,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  uril- 
rounded  oninii^n,  that,  as  at  present  conducted,  lliey 
rinifir  but  little  Iwiictit  on  the  sluilent.  »lio  is  iiiilibteii 
for  his  degree  and  distinction,  should  he  .icqiiire  any, 
almost  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  or  to  (lie  assist- 
ance of  a  tutor,  procured  at  an  expense  of  Iroin 
Ml/,  to  7"/.  a  year.  The  degree  of  attainment  reipii. 
site  for  pas-ing  the  rniversity  examinations  li.is,  since 

IHill,  been  (leiermined  by  statute;  and  every  candidate  r/>i.ts,  (lie  highest  honour  that  tile  rniversity  can  liestow. 

Iiriivt  belong  to  some  collrge  or   hall,   and    must    have  Tin'    ex,amniatioiis    for   the   degrees   are   field   twice  a 

been  niKh'r  collegiate  instroctioii.     It   is  usual,  also,  for  year,  during  the  Faster  and  Michaelmas  terms,  and  last 

the  students  to  consult  their  tutors  before  they  put  down  alioiit  thri'c  days.      A  large  part  of  the  examiiiatiou  is 

their  n  ones  in  the  ii-t  of   those  to  lie   exainined.     tjii  now  carried  on   liy  written  (lucstions  and  answers,   the 

Bilini-«:oii   to   the    rniversify,  cacli  niiinber  is  retiuired  oral  I'xainlnalioii    being   principally  coiilined  to   theo- 


vii.  4t). ;  and  Stat .  Accimnl ^f  the  lliit.  Km/iiri;  vol.  ii.)  t)f 
those  memtiers  who,  during  the  last  six  years,  liave  taken 
the  degree  of  11.. A.,  the  /lossmi-n  (those  not  ambitious 
of  liimoiirs)  liave  averaged  at  eiuh  examination  about  Kill, 
those  receiving  honours  in  classics,  7S,  and  in  mathe- 
matics only  IS.  A  few  of  the  students  aim  at  distincilon 
both  in  classics  and  mnthematics;  and  tliere  are  occa- 
sion.ll  instances  of  men  having  attained  a  itimble first- 


■I'y. 
to  snhsrrihe  his  assent  to  the  W.i  articles  of  the  Church 
of  I'.nglaiMl.  the  act  of  suprem.u-y,  and  certain  sections 
of  tlie  I'liiversity  statutes  ;  and  I'li'iii'e  Oxford  is  exclu- 
sively resorted  to  by  parlies  profc'^sing  the  cstatilished 
ri'ligion  ;  ulierras,  at  Ciiiitiridge,  the  ediicatioii  tiir- 
lushed  by  the  rniversilv,  tlioiigh  nit  the  degrees,  may 
be  pirticipaled  i:i  liy  all  paities,  dissenters  us  well  at 
churchmen. 


logy.     About  300  students  pass  at  each  of  these  cxainin- 
atioiis. 

The  annual  prizes  of  the  rniversity,  which  are  subjects 
of  consiili  ralile  eoinpriition  among  those  m  Hatu  pupil- 
liiii,  coiiioi  ise  tiiree  of  JO/,  each,  given  by  tliC  chancellor 
for  the  111  -I  ciiinposilions  in  l«itiii  \crse,  Latin  prose, 
and  Fiiglisli  prose  ;  the  tirsl  Uing  confined  to  under- 
graduates, and  the  others  to  those  who  hare  exceeded 
There  are  at  Oxford  four  terms  in  each  year,  two  of    lour,  but  not  conipletcii  seven  years.     Sir  Koger  Newdi- 


rvhich  (Michielmas  and  Hilary  ti'rms)  last  nine,  and 
two  others  (  F.isler  and  Primly  terms  i  List  from  three 
to  four  weeks  each.  Hy  stui'ite.  however,  the  two 
ttrst  mentioned  terms  in  iv  Im'  kept  li\  six  wi'eks"  resi- 
deuce,  iml  llie  l»o  lalti'r  liy  thrc  weeks  eaih  j  though 
by  those  v  ho  have  ta'MMi  the  lirst  degree  ill  arts,  or  haie 
jiinsed  the  exaiiiln  illoii  for  that  iliune  i  li.iviiig  previ- 
ously resided  Ii  terms),  any  teriii  may  bi' kept  by  a  re- 
sidence of  three  m>eks.  Sufrrn  terms  locrupving 
the  same  time  as  Mie  'inlfi'  terms,  at  Canibridge) 
■re  reiinired  Inr  the  di'tirei  nt  II.  A.  from  all,  except  the 
•oils  nt  Ihitisli  and  Irisli  pi  I'i's.  baronets,  kniglits,  anil 
their  sons,  if  nj  eiiit-ynt  ttt  lh>  I'niti'iMly  hunti 
these  the  term  of  ni.itrii  olatiun  is  rei  koned  as  mie,  II 
day  III  admlssiun  to  tile  de^ri  <-.is  iinolher,  and  two  ol tiers 
are  di»|H'n>e<l  witli  liy  a  reitnl.ir  order  of  the  K'lverniiig 
biMly  ;  to  Ih.d.  in  tait,  a  re.ideiiee  nl  I.'  terms  lii  OMord, 
ns  of  !•  terms  in  ('.inibrldge,  is  till  tlial  i«  iieces«ary  for 
the  It.  A  .  deitie;-.  The  exaiiiinatloni  lor  (ois,  the  lowest 
degree,  are  ■-<  ml  n  led  in  a  i  oge  sipiare  biiildiiig  known 
IIS  "the  s.  Iio.ils.  "  and  lonsi.t  ol  two  Iri.ils.  llie  hrsi, 
or  prelliotiiarv  cxaiiitii,tlioii,  t.ilhd  the  tititi'-ito,  or  re. 
nfhtnMi'iiH,  and  the  secimd  the  examiimtlon  for  tin* 
11.  A  degree.  Iiotli  miller  iiiaslers  of  arts  appointed  by 
the  .-.(101111  ell. ir  and  priidi.rs.  Tliere  are  seven  pnlillc 
rxa.nnii'rt  of  landld.iles  |..r  the  It.  A.  degree,  and  llirn' 
•  xamineis.  or  leasters  as  they  are  calleil,  ol  tlie  /////.'•/'.* 
iele  Ills.  The  /i///i'-g"  exaiiilo.ilion,  Hliicli  cotiimunly 
likes  place  at  ll.e  cuilfilell  .11  of  til"'  clgliih  term  llolil 
inalrlciilatlon.  iiiniprisi  s  a  ineie  graoinialleal  ami  ele- 
inenlary  ex  iiiiiii.illiiii.  iilTiring  lew  imiie.liiiieiils  exicpl 
In  the  illllleat  or  idlest  Sludellli.  To  li.lte  f.ille.l  ill  llllt 
•■xaiiiliiati.iii  Is.  Ill  Oxhiiil  pliraseneiRV.  said  to  li.ive  been 

rliiiliil  i  and  lluee  suieessivi.  laiiiires  iite  (iinsi.leri'd  is 
intainoiinl  ton  ili><|ii.ililli' it:oii  Iroin  liirllier  iniverslty 
pursuits  The  next  exaMiio.illoii.  nr  lh.it  for  the  degree 
u(  It  A  .  I«  Hie  list  to  ulilih  the  •Indent  is  siibjei  I 
during  his  priili«lloii4ry  resideiire  :  the  |.i»e<l  iiiipilre. 
menls  fur  the  d.grreciiiiiiiris.i  a  kinivs  ledge  of  the  riidi- 
liienls  III  religion,  aacrivl  hi.toiv.  the  doelrliii  s  ni  ilii< 
Ihlrly-nlne  arlliles.  the  litii.r  Ai"nii>ii.>/.  <  liii 'iiding, 
.11  le.ist.  iH.i  Miiiks  ol  l.iitio  and  tuo  of  (.reek  iiti- 
llloi*.    Misilillj     llerii'lollis   or    riiii.  ,|i|l.|e<.    with    .1  b  n 

(ilcck   pl.i)-    and    |ioiili.ii>  I'f  I  iiji  111     r.iilln,  wuli 


gate,  in  HUM.  left  properly  for  an  aniiu.d  |irite  for  Kngllsli 
Mrses  on  ancient  sc.ilpture,  painting,  or  archiiectine, 
eoiillneil  to  iiiider-gradii.ites  ;  a  pri/.e  of  'ill  guineas  vi;is 
fiMindisI,  ill  I'cJ.'i,  by  Dr.  I  llert(m,  fur  the  bi  st   F.ngli..>i 
ess.'iy,  by  li.irhelors  of  arts,  on  the  doctrine  or  duties  ..i 
religion;  and  two  other  theological  prizes  of  30/.  e.ii  ii 
were  loiiiided  by  Mrs.  Denyer,  In  IHlii),  for  the  best  ilis. 
courses  wrilteii  on  si  lecled  siilijei  ts  by  clerical  incinhers 
of  the  I'liiversity  under  tlie  standing  of  Id  years.      The 
rniversity  has  llkewisi  several  public  scholarships.    I'he 
principal  of  these  are  the  \  inerian  scholarship  and   le|. 
Iimslilii.   h\e  (  riiveii  scliolaiships  for   nnder-gradnntes. 
bill  of    four  scii.ii.o.hips  ol  11(1/.  a  year  each,  established  by  l)eaii 
Ireland,  and  tellable  fur  four  years,  the  llodeii  si  hol.ir- 
shlps  icir  III  ■  eni.iiiragenieiit  of  Sanscrit  li'eraliire,  thiie 
inatlieiiiatical  scholar^hiiis  (oinided  in  IM.'ll,  the  Keiiiii- 
I  ot(  SI  liolarships  lor  prollcieiila  in  tlir  llibren'  langii.igi'. 
and  the  Fldoii  si  In  larsliips  of  'iOli/.  a  jeir.  tenable  lir 
three  )ear«  by  bin  hel'irs  of  arts  studying  the  prodssi.n 
nf  Hie  law.     Scleral  si  hoiarshlpi'  hau',  also,  widilii  (h.- 
last  h'lv  years   been  establMied  »l(h   the  view  of  eiic.  iir 
agiiiu  iii.ilhi  in.ilii'.il    sliiilies  ;  and  the)  are  usually  li    I 
bt  those  Mho  have  atlaliied  honours  In  the  malheiii.ili.  ,il 
s.'liools  of  (lie  rniiersity.      These  pilies  and   sihi'l.ii- 
ships    aie    eoiitesteil    fur    with    great     spirit,    ami    iln- 
holders  of  tliein  are  iisii  illy  aiiiiing  (he  ablesl  of  tli..>i 
l«    ulillll    pilpil/inl,        llie     pri/e    I  iilli|i.i>lliolis    are     in 
most    casei    re(  lied    in     Hie    Ai.idenilial    or     Sliel.l.n 
the. lire,  at   the  I 'oiiimeninriiMon  or  Ail  lield  In    I'liiiili 
term   (or  eooferriiig  hniiiirary  degrc  s.      Alter  Hi"  .1' 
glee  of   II.  A     lins   Imcii    (akeii,   tlieie    are   no    Miilli.r 
ex. unlnuHons  except  lor  degrees  In  tneilleine;   biK  in 
lain  excrilM's.  now  inerelv  lioniinal.  an  perhirined  in  (In 
schiKils,  and  the  c.indidale  iniis|  base  h.id  his  iiaiiie  nn 
Hie  lnHiks  iif  some  ( iillege  or  hall  fie   a  .  .rtalll  l.illlllilT  .1 
leinis,  ihiritig  some  nf  which  also  iie  must  reside  in  (Is. 
luril.     Siilijoiiii  il  Is  a  siiminary  (.1  the  iliireieiit  pen.,.!, 
a(  hIiIiIi  the  seiei.il  degiees.   A     ,  may  be  iiii|iiiicil  in 
thecoiir fa  slnlenl  at  Oxdird  :    - 

11.  A.         Hi  terms     I'i  hi  i.'sldence. 

M.  A.        K*    —        i;ior  one  alter  II  A 
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OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY  OF). 

U.M.        40  terms,  or  one  after  B.  A. 
I).  C.  L.    36    —       but  usually  honorary, 

D.l).         08    —  . 

U.  Mils.  7  chiefly  honorary,  but  dependent  on  the 
U.  Mus.  i  performance  of  a  musical  exercise. 
The  orders  in  the  dlfTerent  colleges  rank  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  heads,  or  principals,  most  of  whom  are  D.I).  2. 
The  fellows,  D.I).,  .M.A.,  or  H.A.  3.  Noblemen  who  have 
graduated.  4.  Graduate  members  not  on  the  foiindution. 
5.  Under-graduKtc  noblemen.  6.  Ucntlemen-commoii- 
ers.  7.  Scholars.  8.  Commoners.  'J.  Biblcclerks  and 
servitors. 

The  exp'-^nces  of  academicil  residence  vary  greatly  ac. 
rordir.g  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  student ;  but  about 
2001.  a  year  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  outgniiigs  of 
the  more  economical  commoners,  and  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  ^01.  a  year  is  incurred  by  tl.ose  who  engage  the 
.services  of  a  private  tutoi-.  The  payments  to  tlie  college 
lor  living,  tuition,  &c.,  arc  usually  iaUed  batleh,  and  in 
the  case  of  commoners  range  from  70/.  to  IK)/,  a  year  ; 
but  tlio.se  of  noblemen  and  gentleinen-coniinoiicrs  are 
on  a  considerably  higher  scale,  and  their  annual  expences 
are  consequently  much  greater. 

The  University   of  Oxford  is  governed,    as    before 
stated,  by  the  C'arptis  statutontin,  ilrawii  up  by  Arch- 
bishop l.aud.     The  liigliest  otticer  is  the  chancellor,  an- 
rlintly  elected  for  3  years,  but  since  li;t4  lor  life.     Tliis 
ollice,  liowever,  ai  well  as  that  of  the  high  steward  or 
seneschal,  is  little  more  than  an  honorary  dignity  con-  ; 
ferreil  on  some  distinguished  nobleman  ;  and  the  chan-  ' 
cellnr'f   duties   are  onlin.irily   perl'oriiied    by  the  vice-  j 
dianii'llor,  who  is,  in  fac  t,  the  supreme  executive  and 
jiiilicial  authority  resident  in  the  university     He  is  an-  I 
luially   silerted   by  the  chancellor   from    the   heads  of  I 
timisrs,  and  approM'il  by  convocation;    but  in  practice 
the  otlii'i^  is  hel  j  for  4  years,  and  4  deputies  are  .ippointed, 
called   provlce-rhaneellors,  to   take   the  duties  of  the 
ollice  in  case  of  the  vice-chancellor's  ali.sence  or  illness,  i 
Tlic  proctors  (two  masters  of  arts,  of  at  hast  4  and  not  ] 
mure  than  lo  years  standing)  are  tln^  consirvators  of  the 
peace  and  discipline  of  tlie  nninTsily  ;  they  rank  next  to 
till*  vici!-clianeelior,  and  have  an  t'Xtensiie  police  juris- 
dirtion  over  the  town.     Tliey  are  assisted  in  their  diitirs 
liy  lour  pro-proctors,  and  have  at  their  command  a  large 
coiistahulary   force.     They   are   aiiiiually  nominated   by  i 
tlie  colleges,  each  college  takiim  i(s  turn,  according  to  a 
cyile  lixed  liy  the  statute*.      I'lie  liuMiiets  of  the  iiiii- 
virsily    111  its  corporate  lapacity,  is  trail  .acted  by  the! 
doctors  and  niastirs  at  large,  in  two  distinct  lusseniblies, 
', tiled  iinifffi-fiatfnn  and  nnivm-tittun.     The  former  coii- 
fi.sts  of  legents  I'ither  MCcr.«rt/)r/or  iiit  piiiritutn,  iiichiiiing 
resilient  diH'tors,  heads  of  houses,  professors  and  tutors 
III  ciilleg'S,  its    liusiiii'ss   lii'iiig   chielly  ciinliiied  to  the 
granting  of  degrees  and  dispeiisatimis  ;  tlie  vice-clian-  ' 
ci'lior  lias  a  iiegatiie  mi  its  proceedings,  and  the  proctors  ] 
fij;i;-'*rt//V  h,"ivi' the  same  iiriiilege.     t  oiivocation  is  the 
li'gislati\e   assemlily   oi'   the   university,   comprising  all 
diictnrs  and  mai'teis  resilient  or  not,  whose  names  are 
on  the  biKiks  of  .'i  college  or   li.ill ;  and  its  business  is 
uiiliiiiited,  extending  III  all  subjects  alVicting  tin'  credit, 
iiiliTi'st,  and  weltaie  ol   llie  corporate  body.     The  sta- 
tutes, however,  caniiiit  be  altered,  nor  any  lie  ■    '■  \vg  be 
i.nact.'il,   before   the   matter   has   been   referreil   to  the 
lul lUnitiuUtt  iiitYttti^  ot  ttie  tiee-cliiini'cilor,  proctors,  aiul 
iiiMiis  of  houses,  who,  11'  they  appriiM-  of  the  ine.iMiire, 
ili.iiv  up  the  ti'rms  in  vhirl,  ft  must  he  piniinilgateil  in 
coiiviiiatioii.     Tlie  liebdmiiadal  iiieetiiig  was  liist  iiiti- 
tiilcd  ill  till'  relgii  of  I  iiarirs  I. 

I  hr  public  p'oles-nrsliips  of  Oxford  are  of  '2  classes, 
tliiisi'  i'k'..ililislied  by  roMil  fiinndatinii.  and  those  siip- 
itti'd  by  private  enilovMoent.  Tlit^  regiiis-profcssor- 
1,1 '|is  of  ilitiiiity,  civil  lav.  niedliine.  Creek,  and  llc- 
lri«,  were  foundi'd  by  Henry  VTII  ,  and  eanonrlcs  in 
I  liristi  liurcli  lalhedral  are  alt,iclied  to  the  chairs  of 
Divinity  and  llilirew.  Cioige  I.  al>ii  Innodvil  a  legiiis- 
|iislc»»iii»lilp  ol  iiKHh'rn  lii»tiiU  III  I7'.;4,  which  was  coii- 
fiiiuid  by  Oeoige  II.  ill  IT'.'K.  I'bere  is  also,  as  at  (am 
lin<l»ie,  a  margarel-proh'sior  of  ditinlty.  The  oilier 
|iriii,..sors|iiiis  are,  I.  of  natural  iiliilosopln,  foiindeil  liy 
Nr.W .  .Siilley,  in  KllSi  'J,  geometry  .iiid  aslroninny, 
i»lalill»!iid  by  Sir  II.  Savilei  !.  mural  plillosopb).  liy 
llr  Wliite.  ill  \iii\  ;  4.  anciciil  history,  liy  W.  (aindeii.  In 
\*\Ti  I  .'i.  aiiatoiny.  inli.Vli ;  li.  .Aralilc,  by  .\rchlii>lio|i  I. and, 
liilis'W;:  7  botany,  ill  ll'sl'J  :  M.  ihii  try.  in  i  I'l  m  ,  >.i  Anglo. 
.*a\ii|i,  in  I7''ll,  ill.  ciimrion  law,  by  (  li.irles  V  liier.  in 
I7V|,  '.I.  clinical  ineiliciiie.  Ill  17;j  ;  IJ.IS.  1 1.  aiialoiin  . 
iir.icllii'  III  mi><llclii".  and  i  lienilstry,  by  l)r  .Aldrlcli,  In 
Isltii  |.i  iiolltlcal  eeoiiom)'.  In  |h;i.'i  i  and,  in  Saiisiiit.by 
Ciiloiiel  llodeii,  in  \iKV\.  I  Inre  are  also  lei  tiiii'«lil|i>  or 
rcadershljis  of  Arabic.  aiiHtomy,  cxperinn  iiti,l  philuso- 
I'liy.  mineralogy,  and  geology  i  there  lieing,  in  all,  '.'K 

pi"f r«  or  readers 

Tlie  lei'liiresare  delivereil  t  itiier  In  the  public  scliooU, 
or  m  n  biiiiding  near  Ihiiii,  (ornieriv  llie  iinlvi  rslly 
priiilnig.'illici'.  All  rdiliie,  hnwiM  i,  is  in  i  nurse  of  irec- 
Hull,  the  liinds  for  hIiIiIi  are  pmy  uh  ,1  In  Hie  niuiiilii'<  lit 
■"ipiesl  of  (lie  lute   Mlili.icl  Aiigilo  I'.iylor ;  It  will  be, 
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when  eoiTipleted,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  belonging  to 
the  luuversity,  and  will  compri.«e  several  large  lecturing 
theatres  for  the  professors,  besides  a  noble  picture-gal- 
lery fi  the  reception  of  the  numerous  portraits  and 
other  pictures  hehiiiging  to  the  university. 

The  public  or.itor,  who  delivers  the  Creweian  oratii>n 
alternately  with  ttie  professor  of  poetry,  is  chosen  liy 
convocation  ;  and  his  olliC'"  is  to  write  public  letters  and 
make  addresses  on  grand  occasions  in  the  name  of  thn 
university.  The  archives  are  kept  by  a  registrar,  elected 
also  by  convocation:  this  othce  was  lirst  established  in 
1031.  The  Clarendon  press  is  superintended  by  dele- 
gates, of  whom  the  vice  chancellor  and  proctors  form  3 
ex  iifflcw :  the  rest  are  heads  of  houses.  The  present 
building,  opened  in  1H2!),  is  of  great  extent,  the  bible 
department  is  on  a  m.agnificent  s,^ale,  and  the  editions  of 
classical  and  other  works  printed  at  this  establishment 
are  celebrated  both  for  beauty  aiul  accuracy.  The  Itod- 
leian  library,  founded  by  ,Sir  Thomas  Boiiley,  Is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  university,  and  its  alliiirs  are  regulated  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  and  the  live  reffii pri\fis- 
stiis,  its  ollicers  being  a  librarian,  '2  under-librarians,  mid 
2  assistants.  It  has  received  many  valuable  additions  front 
the  libraries  of  .Selden,  Archbisboii  Land,  Ilishop  Tanner, 
Itrowne  Willis,  llearne,  (jough,  Malone,  \c. ;  and  it  now 
comprises,  exclusive  of  about  300,0(H)  printed  books,  a 
great  number  of  valuable  MSS. :  it  is  entitled,  also,  to  u 
copyof  ,ill  new  works  published  in  the  l'nite<l  Kingdom. 
It  is  said,  however,  lo  be  of  less  utility  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  Owing  to  a  jiistiti.itile  apprebeiision  of 
(ire,  llie  lilirary  is  very  in.idcipiately  w.armed,  and  is  very 
uiicomh)rtable  in  winter;  and  the  books  are  not  alh.ued 
to  be  removed  from  the  library.  Hut  tlnaigb  tills  be 
a  very  proper  regulation  as  respects  the  rare  and  inoro 
valuatiie  works,  all  the  more  common  works  might  bo 
lent  out  here  as  in  Edinburgh,  on  lodging  a  deposit 
eipial  to  their  value,  w  itiiout  any  loss  to  tlie  library,  and 
with  very  great  advantage  to  the  students.  '  The 
liadelille  library,  founded  by  Dr.  Hadcliffe.  In  17IR,  and 
erected  at  an  expense  of  40,oi  IV.  is  under  private  Irusteis, 
and  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  university.  The 
books  in  tills  collection  ,aie  principally  on  medicine  and 
natural  history.  An  observatory  was  erected  in  1772,  out 
of  the  hunls  left  by  the  simn-  iniiniHcent  individual,  and 
the  observer  (conimonlv  the  Savilian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy) is  appointed  by  the  Kadi  lilfe  trustees.  Tlie  Ash. 
mnleaii  miiseinn  was  ii  lilt  in  KiMH,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  rii  iie<illection  of  natural  objects  and  articles  of  virlil, 
brought  togetlier  by  llias  .Vslimole  :  large  additions  ai'H 
annually  made  lo  it ;  and  in  the  deparlnK'iil  of  natural 
bistor}',  tills  niiiseinn  is  inferior  only  to  tlie  llritisli  Mil* 
scum,  and  that  of  the  /oologieal  Sociily.  It  Is  under 
the  care  of  olHcial  visiters,  appointed  by  Aslimole't 
will. 

rile  few  remarks  we  ventured  lo  make,  under  tlio 
article  Camiuiii'ok,  on  the  system  ol  ediiration  lolloweil 
in  that  iiniversily,  apply  wild  liltir  variaiion  to  Oxford. 
This,  like  its  sister  in  litiitiun,  is  esseiilially  a  scliola-tic 
establi-l  iiieiit,  and  is  well  lilted  to  make  good  (Ireek 
and  I.<iliii  sr:,olars,  and  perbaps  good  diiiiies.  lint  it  la 
obvj'iiisiy  (jiiite  unsuitable,  as  a  place  of  iiistrnction,  for 
tlie  i/ilf  of  the  yoiitli  of  such  a  country  as  liiis.  It  must 
1h'  entirely  i  iianged  bi  lore  if  eitln'j'  send  forth  legis- 
lalors  capable  of  iippreelating  the  various  interests  of 
this  vast  eniplre,  or  iiidiviilnals  eapalileof  promoting  and 
exteniling  those  manul'acliiring  and  coiiiiiieichil  porsuits, 
to  the  success  oruhlcli  weare  mainly  iiideliled  lor  our 
unp.iralli  led  increase  in  wcallli  and  p<i|iiilation. 

The  university  ol  OxI'ord  leeelvi  d,  in  11,11,1,  Hie  privi. 
lege  of  sending  two  represeiit.'itixes  lo  the  II.  ol  ('.  ; 
Hie  right  of  eh'ctiou  is  vested  In  the  vice-cbaneellor, 
doctors,  and  other  members  of  ronvoeatlon,  of  whom 
there  were.  Ill  INin,  2,7!m.  {(lulih't  iil.nt  Ifiiiitl'i  An- 
liiluili'H  itf  till  I  nivnsily  iif  Oijitiil ;  Aikiiwann's  II- 
liislriii.  Iliit.  11/  Otioril.  :i  vols.  ;  Miililen  eii  /Ac  Orifin 
III  I  niviinliis  ,  liiuriHi's  .Wi  oiio /<i/i  <(/ Hr/ioi/,  11  vols  j 
Orliiiil  i'lilcmlnr  i  filiiiliuifili  Htfiiw,  vols.  31.,  ,'l.'i. 
,'i3.  ;   and  I'riiulf  injoininlioii.) 

OX  Is  I  ailed  In  the  natl>es  Amo  ,Illlo|•N^,  a  tiver 
of  ci'iilr.il  Asia,  Ibmlng  weslwaril  through  the  terrilorica 
ol  lliidiiksban,  Kiiiiiliiz.  Hokliara.  Klil\a.  Jd.' ,  into  l.n 
.\ral  .Sea,  and  extending  lu'tvurn  long,  .'im^  and  74'  K,, 
esliiiiated  Iciiglh,  l,:il  ii  in.  This  gnat  liver  was,  in  |h:im, 
Iraiod  11)1  lo  il«  s,,iirce  by  l.ieiit.  \\iiod,  who  tsciTt, lined 
llhil  it  liset  III  tlie  moiinl.iin  lake  ol  ,^ir-|.kol,  within 
Hie  distiict  of  I'aiiiir,  lat.  ,17  27'  N  ,  long  7,'l  4'"  K.,  at 
an  elrvatloii  of  I  >,ti00  It.  .ibo\e  the  sea.  (  n'ltor/'x  Jnunti-y 
tti  llif  (htis,  (I.  M.it  )  lis  course  lieiiie  Is  S.W  .  lor  about 
"11  in.  to  l.anger  Kisli,  wlii're  il  turns  »  e«|w«rd.  In  long. 
71  411'.  it  liaises  Hie  ruby  mines  of  IliiiliiKshan,  iie,ir  Hie 
town  of  l>kliasiii,  and  isilclleitcd  iiortiiward  In  a  huge 
otlset  of  the  \\  eslriii  llimal.iya  eliaiii  .Miei  .inotbcr  turn 
•oiilliward.ilsconri  'is  |iretty  regularly  \V.N,\^  .Ihrough 
extensive  (daiiK.  and  at  the  pnliit  where  ,v|r  .V.  Huiniii 
crossed  il  on  his  way  lo  llokliara,  be  luiind  it  to  be  up 
natds  of  Mill  yards  ill  wiilHi.  iiIhioI  '.'I>  ft  in  depth,  with 
I  muddy  waters,  :iiid  a  i  iirreiit  of  about  32  in.  all  hour, 
I  •  U  J{  Ii 
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and  from  Kharjoo  ilown wards,  for 300m.,  it  la  maiio  avail- 
able! lor  coinmi'rcial  ('oniniuiiication.  (ilnnus'  Travels, 
11.  '214.,  anJ  G'co;;.  Journal,  iv.  SOU-)  Thu  rivor  passes 
about '.to  m,  K.K.  Khiva,  which  is  situated  ill  a  verdant 
plain,  irrigated  by  nunii'rons  canals  supplied  from  its 
w.iti'rs.     It  firms  at  its  mouth  a  pretty  extensive  delta. 
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tent,  fitretcliinp;  from  island  to  Island,  upwards  of  600  m. 
Karth(|uakes  are  felt  in  most  of  the  islands  ;  and  all  ti\r 
archipelai^os  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  extensivi:  vulcanic 
action.  (Lyelfs  (n-u/ogy.  111.  2;Mi— ZiU.) 

The  general  motion  of  the  Padllc  Ocean  is  from  W. 
to  E.,  or  from  the  coast  of  America  to  that  of  Asia  ;  and 


the  apex  of  wlilih  is  about  .'iii  m.  from  its  principal  and  '  this  movement  is  very  powerful  in  the  vast  and  unin 


terrupted  extent  of  Its  waters,  though  it  gradually  de- 
cr(!ases  as  It  appr.iaclies  the  shores  of  Asia,  while  Its 
temperature  increases  ;  its  averajie  velocity  is  stated  by 
Capt.  Bcecliey  to  he  about  2S  ni.  m  day.  {Ocog.  Journal, 
i.  'Jill.)  Near  Capo  I'orrientes,  in  Colombia,  the  sen, 
owing  to  this  cause,  appears  to  How  constantly  from 
tlie  land ;  and  from  Acajiulco,  in  Mexico,  ships  are 
lower  its   waters  are  further  augmented  by  the  (ibori.  |  carried   with    great  celerUy   to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


only  navigaiile  embouchure  in  tlie  .Aral  Sea.  the  breadth 
of  co,ist  Irom  tlie  W.  to  the  K.  moutli  being  about  4.')  ni. 
The  Oxus  has  munerous  tributaries  ;  few  ol  v,  liicb,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  salisractorlly  exploretl.  A  iaige  river, 
called  the  Kokcba.  ri.«es  In  tlie  llimloii-Koosb,  iie,,r  the 
celebrated  lapi.^-l.-i/iili  mines  of  Ibidiikshan.  ;  nd,  llnwitig 
N.\V..  joins  It  .It  Kilap.uk  on  the  .S.  b.uik.     .Miout  7i  m. 


an  important  stream  rising'  in  the  llindoo-Koosb.  n(>ar 
the  I.  lebrated  piss  of  Hanii.m,  iind  having  a  general 
direetioii  northward,  ()as^il)g  In  its  cnursethe  large  cities 
of  (ibori  and  Koncluz.  The  only  otlur  allliient  explored 
by  Koropeans  is  the  Kulni.  partly  traced  by  .Moorcrol't, 
and  joining  the  Oxus  on  its  .S.  side,  about  .'III  ni,  lielow 
tin'  tributary  la^t  niciitiotied.  .'several  tributjiries  How 
in  from  '.he  N.  bank,  biingiiig  considerable  volumes  of 
w.iter  ;  but  their  extent  is  aliiMst  wholly  unknown.  The 
Oxus.  .lecording  to  Moorcrolt.  l>egiiis  to  rise  ni  April, 
and  remains  lull  till  .Inly,  w  hen  it  ajiain  falls.  When  at  its 
lieiglit  It  inund.'ite^  toe  plain  on  either  side 
on  the  right  bank,  the  extent  ol'  the  Hood- 
by  a  iK'lt  of  sedge,  weeds.  \e..  aii<l  tlien  by  a  thick  jiingli 
of  dwarf  trees  and  brushwooil.  (  Muorcn,"  ami  Trvbtck's 
Trill  Is.  ii.  4ilK.) 

The  Oxus,  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  Araxes 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  Honing  tlirougli  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  .M.'issagetaM  !■  'ilM — "-Ml'*.;  iv.  II.).  was 
suppo,sed  by  Stiabo  and  I'tob'tny  to  f.iil  into  the  las- 
plan  ;  and  the  traies  of  a  valley,  nearly  resembling  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  hav*'  induced  some  njodern  geogra- 
phers to  adopt  the  oninion,  that  ii.  tin*  course  of  ages 
the  Oxus  formed  tor  Ustlt  a  lu'w  channel,  running  into 
tlie  Aral  .Si>a.  Itut.  however  contused  our  Information 
respecting  this  river,  it  undonlitedly  liirined  the  boundary 
line  Itelwci'ii  the  more  civilised  and  seltUd  nations  of 
W,  .\sia  and  llie  wandering  horili'S  of  Tartary.  The 
Oxus  was  the  nortbi'rn  limit  of  llie  tirritories  subdued 
by  I'yrus  and  .Mexaiider.  and  it  seems  lo  liau'  been  used, 
at  a  very  early  peiiod.  as  a  cliann.'l  for  commercial  in- 
terctiurse  between  Indi.tand  Ihe  countries  bordering  (>n 
tlie  Caspian  and  Kuxine.  The  Oelius  is  mentioned  by 
.Strabo  a>  one  of  iti  principal  artlueiils  ;  but  his  account 
is  inconsistent,  and  unworthy  of  credit.   (Sirabv,  xi. ) 


P. 


P  Af"IFir  OCHAN  (I'lIK  i,  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
extending  ln'tween  -Xslaand  Anieric.i.  (soimllmes.tlioiigb 
improperU.  i  ailed  the  Sor  rii  Si  »,)  and  <  iiverliig  a  large 
portion  ol  the  sinlare  of  the  globe.  Its  extreme  S.  limit 
is  the  .\iit.irclli  eirrle,  from  which  It  stretihes  north- 
ward through  \'.\'l  ilegrees  of  lal  In  llehrlng's  Straits, 
which  separ.iti'  It  I'roiii  the  An  He  Ocean.  Its  gri  ,ile>t 
brialtl:  Irom  K .  to  W.  iiieasnrf'd  along  the  eipialor.  is 
ahoul  Kl.liKi  m.  lis  th.ipe  Is  verv  Irregular;  but  II  lic- 
conies  gradiiallj  nariower,  as  It  extends  northward,  till 
at  length  the  sea  of  KaniKebalka  li.is  a  breadth  of  only 
170  III.  ihe  Anierii.m  roast  Is  pretty  iinilorm.  Ihougli 
high  and  hohl.  pre«enlliig  the  long  range  of  ihi' Ancles 
rio.p  down  to  Ihi' shore,  lis  rlilcf  Imleiitatlons  are  Ihe 
(iiilph  of  <  aiiloinl.i  and  Hay  of  Panama  ;  besides  w  hieh, 
at  Ihe  N.  anil  S  exl-endiles,  it  l<  hniken  and  riiggeil, 
forming  ninnernus  islands  joid  thirds,  similar  lo  Iho..,e  ol 
olinr  high  lalltiidi's.  The  co.isl-llne  of  .Asia,  on  llie 
conlrary.  is  extrcioelv  Inegiilar  fornii'd  Into  diepba\s, 
and  •iilnllv  Ided  \i\  g'oiins  ol  isl.inds  Into  sep.irale  giilpbs 
or  seas,  as  tie  tea  ol    Okhotsk,  si  parulilig    K.io'lw  hiitka 


In  returning,  however,  it  is  found  advisable  to  take  a 
cimrse  N.  of  the  tropics,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  variable  winds  and  polar  currents,  as  well  as  of  a 
countei-cnrrent.  which  sets  eastward  in  abmit  lat.  10" 
N.  In  Ihe  S,  rjicilic,  the  Polar  currents  being  less 
interrnpttid  by  land,  proceed  with  less  deviation  from 
their  general  course  than  '.l.'isj  in  the  N.  hemisphere  ; 
and  carry  icebergs  nearer  lo  the  tropical  regions  than 
is  Usual  N.  of  the  equator.  The  equatorial  current, 
as  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Asia,  is  interrupted  and 
broken  by  the  vast  ehaiii  ot  Islands,  ehoah,  and  sul» 
but  especially  |  marine  hanks,  which  stietcli  from  China  lo  New  Zea- 
lii'ing  marked  ;  land.  The  general  direction  Is  changed  and  modlHed 
bv  the  form  of  these  lands,  and  the  vast  mass  of  New 
Hollanil  is  <ine  cause  of  those  dangerous  currents 
around  Its  shores,  noticed  by  Cook,  i,a  Peronse,  and 
I'linders.  A  current,  also,  sets  eastward  in  the  lat.  of 
the  .1,'ipaiiese  islands,  but  turns  northward  ab<mt  l.'iOm. 
from  tlie  shore.  Mid  probably  joins  tliir  stream  that  runs 
N.N.I'.,  through  llehriiig  s  .strait;  beshles  which  there 
is  a  variable  current  on  the  1'..  siili'  of  .Australia,  setti^ig 
sonthwanl  from  August  to  April,  iiid  northward  during 
the  rest  of  the  jear.  The  NI'.,  trade  wimi  prevails  uii- 
iiiterniptedly  between  lat.  .'i'^  and  'i.')-  N.  ;  and,  with  the 
currents,  enable  vessels  to  sail  from  America  t.i  Asia  with 
great  rapiditv.  anil  almost  without  changing  the  sails. 
The  S.I',  traile  uiiid.  which  Is  not  met  with  near  the  Ame- 
rican co:isl,  varies  in  Its  extent  at  dill'irenl  seasi  ns  ;  but 
It  commonly  prevails  between  the  ('Hiiator  anil  'li'i '  .S.,  so 
that  tile  region  of  calms  in  the  Pacilic  extends  over  only 
.'i  degri'cs  of  lit.,  or  soinewh.nt  less  than  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  this  region,  however,  there  .are  occasionally  severe 
storms,  atteniled  with  lightning  and  heavy  rain.  (.See 
Hrntii'll's  ll'litilhijt  I'jyiinc.  I,  I!"!  )  These  winds  are 
still  stronger  in  the  numerous  straits  of  the  Aslalie 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  neigbbonrhiiod  of  the  Pliillppim. 
Islands,  and  iinmedi.ilely  N.  m  Australia,  their  violence 
becomes  extreme,  .mil  evi'ii  dangerous,  'i'he  attraction 
of  great  masses  of  be.iled  l.-md  also  causes  local  varl;i- 
tions  ill  the  wind,  .is  is  the  ease  In  New  Hollaiiil, 
on  the  W.  side  of  which  there  prevails  a  constant  W  , 
wind,  Kvery  Island  has,  likewise,  lis  land  and  si  i 
brre/es.  In  lat.  lo  ,  on  Ixitli  sules  the  eipiator.  Iiiii. 
pests  .and  variable  winds  prevail ;  hut  it  may  be  remarkcil 
geoiTally,  Ih.il  N.  of  lal.  40''  N.,  winds  from  \V.  and 
N.W.  are  nioie  prevalent  than  any  others,  whereas  ii; 
till'  reuions  S.  of  the  trade  winds,  (he  prevailing  wiinis 
are  from  S.\N.,  and  often  extreniily  >  olent.  W  iml, 
from  Ihe  S  .  however,  me  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  mav  1;'  .illrlbiited  In  somi'  niea«nre  at  lea>t.  to  il,i 
strenglh  ol  the  polar  lurrenl  in  Ihe  S.  heniisphiri'. 
They  are  geiier.'dly  Mgbl.  tlnneni  steady  ;  and  N  i.f 
'•iiayai|uil  Ihey  alwa>s  blow  Irom  S.  S.  V...  extendiiiL' 
»e>t«ard  as  bir  as  tin' (ialipugo...  t  Tr-iill'a  I'/lyt.  Ili:i- 
piiilihfi.  ii.'i.  I'w.  ,  Mallc-ttiun.  I,  XM.  [\Hf,.  ;  anii  Hull t 
.1iHiri.li.  il,  Api>.) 

Vessels  in  salilii|r  northnnrd  from  Ihe  const  of  (hill 
are  favoured  btdh  by  w  hid  and  title,  so  that  they  may 
safely  run  near  the  shore  ;  but  'hose  going  III  the  coiitiirv 
illrectlon  sail  south  weslward.  by  nniiis  of  the  irailr 
winds,  till  Ihey  Hrrl>e  In  Ihe  region  of  Ihe  variable  uliiib, 
and  are  obliged  lo  run  a«  far  as  about  lal.  'it"  S.  hi  lin- 
they  cm  re.icli  a  port.  Nut igators  traversing  the  oce. in 
iH-tweeii  Asia  and  America  sail  wcslwird  from  Mexini, 


from  SIIhtm,  Hie  cli:uinel  of    Tartary  disldliig  iSaghallen     touching    at    thi'    ,Sandwlili    Islands,  and   enteiiiig  i 


Iron  the  iioii'i  lainl.  and  the  Yellow  Sea  scparaling  lli< 
peolniiila  ot  Corea  from  (  hliia  ;  besides  wbh  li  mmierous 
urultsareforini-d  ln'iwe'ii  ll.e  jsl  uids  of  theAslalh  archl- 
pelugn,  a«  Ihe  Straits  ol  sunda,  bitwi'eii  siiin.dra  .uid 
Java;  Ihe  Stralls  ol  Macassar.  I'liueen  Itonieo  and  (  e- 
bliesi  Torres  Siralls,  between  N.w  Ouinea  ind  Viis- 
fralliii  lliiss's  Ktrall,  Ih  Iwi  >  n  Australia  and  Van  Dleniiii's 
I. ami,  tc  'I'h"' e.j  lalor  diviili-jthls  va»'  exjwtwe  of  wafer 
Inio  the  two  grand  poill  n<  of  Ihe  N  arH  8,  P.ii  ilic 
Orea'is  b  lib  In  lug  ri'ieaikable  for  Ihe  niinM-roiis  groups 
nl  •III, ill  rioalllne  and  ti.banlc  IslaiiiN  with  wlmji  they 
nro  studded,  uiiil  wlilih  i  oiistllnlr  a  >r|>ar»l<  |Hirtlon 
iif  the  woild,  eiilltle.!  I'ni.t  M;«ii,  lo  wliiili  the  reader 
is  referrnl  lor  rurther  |iarlhiilHrs.  'I'h(>«e  iiuiiii'roiit 
laU'ldi  form  severi'  nrchl)i<d.igo».  m  »lil,  b  are  reel,  ninl 
sfellioiks,  dial  ii'i  II  r  llio  iiatl.v,il>oi.  "^tn  on  ly  dilleult 
•n4  duiyiToiH,      Ihe  trvh  Mr  «onietlmr«  of  grcal  <  x 


Chinese  sea  between  the  isbiiids  of  I.nion  and  lornii 
bill  from  the  (lorts  ol  S  America  Ihe  orillnary  triik  l< 
wi'.twartl.  between  Ihe  M.iruiicsas  and  .Socii-ty  Isl.iinl,, 
biyoml  wlilch  It  assumes  ,i  \\  N  W.  direction,  and  join. 
the  I  .rmrr  In  lat. ',(0  N.,and  long,  I'J.'is*  I'.,  'The  tot, im- 
fririrr  A«r;i  to  ,Amerba  Is  ilTccted  In  seeking  Ihe  ri's'li  ii 
ol  Ihe  snri.dile  wirnU  N.  of  lal.  :il>".  and  tnaking  Hi' 
coast  oft  iiblMrnia  .  but  Irom  Sydney  Ihe  course  Is  pnlir 
direct  T  a-,  t  ir  as  th'*  coast  of  Atneiica.  where  the  winiU 
ai.d  currtOM  are  tavoiiiahle  for  n-achltig  Its  prliitl|Hl 
ports.  O'M  trnik  for  rosils  •ullng  Irom  Sydney  lo 
liiilla  Is  |liroiii,'li  Ihii  islands  N  ol  S>'W  liiiliiea ;  Ilic 
other,  however,  by  Mass's  Strnll*.  Is  more  ciiimnon,  .imi 
Is  (he  iiiily  iifii'  Used  III  liiaKIng  Ihe  passage  from  linlni  I  < 
Sew  S..ulb  Wales  (  See /fcrgAosis's  I'lii/mral  Mii/i  il  I' 
I'lii'Ji,  ('!.<('(,  and  4ol,  I  '>7'i  ol  tils  ti'.'.igrrt/'Av  I 
Ttiii  0  em,  nlilcli  tctdvrd  Its  v.vv.e  i'iir{j<<-  lioni  .Vi. 
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PADERBORN. 

gellan,  in  consequence  of  the  prosperous  weather  witli 
which  he  met  while  navigating  Its  surface,  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was  the  existence  of  so  vast 
an  ocean  at  all  suspeeteil  liy  liuropeaus,  till,  in  1513, 
Vasto  de  Balboa  beheUl  it  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Magellan  traversed 
it  from  America  to  Asia  in  1521,  ,ind  at  the  close  of  the 
same  century.  Sir  I'rancis  Drake  exiilorcd  a  great  portion 
of  the  W.  coast  of  America,  in  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  ocean  had  any  other  connnunications  with 
the  Atlantic  tlian  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  round 
Cape  Horn.  The  Pacllic  was  pretty  extensively  ex- 
jilored  during  the  18th  century ;  and  to  the  observations 
of  Behring,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Cooke,  Van- 
couver, Broughton,  and  I,a  Peroiiae,  we  are  princliially 
indebted  for  the  grand  outlines  gf  our  best  maps  ol^tliis 
ocean.  These  navigators  have  been  succeeded  in  the 
present  century  by  Kntrecasteaiix,  Kriisenstern,  Beechey, 
ritzroy,  Bennett,  &c.,  and  means  are  now  provided  for 
the  formatlim  of  a  pretty  aceur.itc  chart  of  this  sea  so 
thickly  studded  with  rocks  .ind  islanils.  Meanwhile  the 
intercourse  of  the  Islanders  with  Kiiropeans,  and  the 
efforts  of  Kuropean  missionaries,  have  introduced  among 
some  ofthem  the  arts  of  civilised  life  ;  trade  has  gradually 
extended  Itself  along  the  American  shore  as  well  as  in 
the  different  islands  ;  and  In  Australia,  and  very  recently 
in  New  Zealand,  the  British  have  estalilislied  numerous 
and  very  flourishing  colonies.  Tor  pariieulars  respecting 
the  trade  of  its  various  ports,  the  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  articles  Manilla,  Canton,  and  Nancasaki,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia;  to  Acapdmo,  5'anama,  (U^ayauiil, 
Callao,  Valparaiso  on  the  W.  side  of  America;  and 
to  .SvijNKV,  and  Zlalam)  (  Nkw),  in  Australia.  ( Malli  • 
llrun't  (Seng.  i.  and  ill. ;  Dict.dfog. ;  Hull's  S.  Ami^rica, 
vol.il.  Apnendix  ;  lleng.  .luurnal,  i.  11)3— 222.  ;  Iknnelfs 
Whaling  lUj/njie,  Sfc.) 
PAl).\N(i.     .SV,   .Si'MAinA. 

VADEItltOUN,  a  town  of  rrussiaii  Westphalia,  rcg. 
Miiiden,  cap.  cire.  at  the  source  of  the  Pader,  atrihutary 
of  ilie  I.ipjx!,  .'i2  in.  K.S.K.  Munster.  Pop.,  in  HSs, 
7,»*M,  principally  H.  Catholics.  It  is  w;dli'd,  is  tolerably 
veil  built,  and  has  a  good  cathedral  and  several  other 
11,  Cath.  churelies,  a  Lutheran  church,  sjnagiig  le,  gyni- 
niisium,  episcopal  seminary,  female  teai'hers'  seminary, 
and  numerous  ahnslimises,  and  oilier  charllles.  It  lias'a 
lew  manufactures  of  starch,  leather,  ,te.  ;  but  its  traile  is 
ill^i^rllilieant.  It  was  I'rected  into  a  liishopric  by  Charle- 
iiiagne,  who  Is  said  to  hav  in.ide  it  his  liead-(|Uartcrs 
during  his  wars  with  the  .Saxons.  It  was  the  temporary 
residence  of  several  siieceeding  emperors,  and  the  palace 
lliey  oeeupieil  still  exists.  Paderliorn  was  suliseipiently 
one  of  the  llanse  towns.  In  |ii22  It  was  taken  ami  pil"- 
liiljed  by  the  Duke  of  BrunsHiik  ;  anil  in  |h02  it  was  aii- 
uexed  to  Prussia.    (Ili'ijihiiiis  ;  Diil.  (1,'iif.,  He.) 

I'ADIIIAiM,  a  toun  ami  eliapelry  of  llnglanil.  par.  of 
Whalley,  i  o.  Lancaster,  and  upper  iliv.  of  huiid.  IILk  k- 
liinn,  on  llie  Cahler,  a  tributary  of  the  Hllihle,  l.'ij  ni. 
K.  Preston.  Area  of  township,  L7IKI  acres:  pop  .  In  Ik.'II, 
:t  ■•■.".I.  The  town,  ilfiugh  sinall.  Is  re»pectabU  built,  and 
lias  .in  appear.inie  of  eonsiclirable  aetivily.  'I'lie  ehurcli, 
mliordinate  to  that  of  Whalley,  was  rebiolt  in  I7iili  ;  but 
llsohl  tower,  litiilt  at  th"  i  love  ofilie  l.ith  century,  is  slid 
remaining,  The  Wi'sleyaii  Mellioilisis  anil  I'nilariani 
line  Ihi'ir  respectlvi-  places  of  wiirship  ;  Snnday-sehiioU 
are  established.  The  iiiliat).  are  prim  ipilly  employed  iu 
the  mamilaetute  of  cotton  gnods.  A  market  onie  liel.l 
lure  has  been  for  some  yean  divcuntiiiucd.  I'airs,  Nth 
Mav  and  2i;ili  Sept. 

I',\I)ST()\V  iciirrupted  from  l'iiliicl.sl,im).  a  sca.- 
|iiirt,  market-town,  and  oar.  of  Lngland,  eo.  Cornwall. 
:,Mil  hund.  Pviler,  on  tin-  \V.  side  of  the  ivstuary  of  the 
I'.iiiiil,  II  in.  N.W.  Ilodinin,  anil  J-Jll  in.  \V  by  S. 
Lmiilim.  Area  of  par.,  ,'1.270  aires;  pop., in  |s.t|,l  k22. 
I'lie  town,  which  is  situated  In  a  richly  rultl\ated  vale, 
iliiltcred  by  bold  rock i  and  hills,  has  been  consldi  ralily 
iinprnved  by  the  ereiilon  of  new  hiiiisei ;  but  Ihe  st reel's 
.ire  MiconM'iilentlv  n.trrow,  and  man,  of  the  linll(liii»!s 
lire  ai.llipialed.  Yhe  i  liiircli  Is  In  the  perpemllcnl.ir 
slile:  Ihe  living  is  a  ilearage  in  the  palronaiie  of  the  ili 
■.ni.l.Hits  of  Dr.  I'rldi'.Mix,  Ihe  learned  author  of  Ihe 
i.iiniMi»  historical  work  on  llie  "  CniiMecllon  "  oi  Ihe  Old 
.liiil  \ew  Ti'stHinents.  a  iMiive  ol  Hie  lowii,  where  lie 
VI  IS  iMirii  In  HilH.  The  W  i.»li).in  Metho  t-is  have  also  a 
l>laie  iif  worship,  and  there  are  '.>  Siindny-sehoois,  |..'- 
«iile>  a  smell  eihlnuiil  nallimid  yrliool.  I'ai'ing  the 
rmr  are  good  qiiay>  .mil  a  i  iislo'ii  honse,  the  gross 
4IIIIMI1II  of  eiisliinis'  duty  In  |Mpi  I  ring  V.njM/.  '|  h,.  m. 
tr'.He  til  llie  harbour  It  lietwern  Slipper  Point,  on  the 
y. .,  .'iiil  I''>'llre  Point,  111)  the  I',.,  cluae  to  Ihe  Inriiier. 
Tlie  ii„"-.ge  1.' 11,1  row.  and  rather  dillleiilt.  ispii  Lilly 
«Mh  N.W  HiiiiU:  It  lias  from  11)  t.i  W  II.  »,ilcr  at 
MTMiu  I'hlia.  'I'liit  Is  Ihe  only  harln.nr  brtnn.n  Ihe 
l.jinil's  l.n.l  and  ll.irllanil  P.. int.  Wunli/'s  Snilmg  Ili- 
tfi-liuiii  lor  Ihe  t.ufli^h  Ihnn.nl)  lii  the  iilxn  of 
KiUiiid  I  ,  Padstov.  liiniMied  V  ships  ler  the  siege  of 
(sIaIs;  niid  In  (he  lime  of  Lelnml  It  carried  on  a  con- 
iMiulile  trude  v, llh   !t>Uiivl  uiiil   Wales;    at    |iresciit 
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about  80  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  4,800 
tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  town  was  incorporated 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  charter  has  lapsed  by 
desuetudf:. 

P.\DL'A  (Ital.  Patlova,  an.  Palavitim),  a  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  rap.  deleg.  of  its  own  name, 
in  a  low  and  rather  marshy  situation,  between  the  Brenta 
and  Bacchiglione,  at  the'  termination  of  the  canal  of 
Monselice,  24  m.  W.  Venice;  lat.  4.5° 24' 7"  N.,  long. 
llo.W  15"  K.  Pop.  e;cca,  irifiOii.  (Anstrian  Encyr.) 
It  is  of  a  tri.angular  shape,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
a  broad  ditch,  .md  Intersected  by  canals.  Mr.  lioso 
speaks  very  slightingly  of  Padua,  and  represents  it  as  a 
city  which,  beyond  all  others,  disappoints  the  expect- 
ations of  Ihe  traveller.  (/,|.(/c»s,  i.  .^il.)  It  is,  certainly, 
dull,  damp,  and  gloom}',  having  numerous  narrow,  dirty, 
monotonous  streets,  borderinl  by  arc;ule8,  without  any 
leading  thoroughfare ;  there  are  three  or  four  squares  or 
ojicn  spaces,  which,  however,  are  all  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  excepting  the  Pratii  della  Valle,  the  princi- 
pal public  promenade.  This,  which  occupies  what  was 
once  a  marsh,  bears  smne  resemblance  to  a  London 
square,  but  the  interior  is  dill'crently  laid  out ;  being 
surrounded  by  a  circular  streiun  of  running  water,  tho 
banks  of  vvhicli  are  fringed  with  a  double  row  of  statues 
representing  distinguished  natives  of  Padua.  The  houses, 
though  old,  are  generally  well  built  and  lofty.  The  prin. 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  of  which  there  aro 
said  tube  nearly  luii.  The  cathedral, a  large  brick  cdilicu 
of  Grecian  architecture,  was  intended  to  have  a  stona 
front,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  built.  There 
is  in  it  little  remarkable  ;  except  a  monument  to 
Petrarch,  his  portrait,  and  some  M<idonnas,  one  of 
which  is  by  Titian.  The  elinreh  of  St.  Anthony,  begun 
iul2.'i!)and  linished  in  1421,  ;i2r,  ft.  iu  length  by  ILO  ft. 
in  wiilth,  is  a  vast  ugly  pile,  exhibiting  7  domes,  a  small 
oct.igonal  tower  above  the  gable  of  the  front,  2  high 
octagonal  towers,  near  the  clioir,  and  a  lofty  cone  in  the 
centre  surmounted  by  an  angel.  (  Wood's  I.elleis  tif  an 
Aic/iilecl,  i.  240.)  Tlie  splendid  shrine  of  the  saint,  wi'.li 
menzo-reliefs  in  white  m.irble  ;  and  2  line  bronaii-  pannels, 
by  Ilicdo,  aro  the  principal  objects  of  interest  within. 
'Ihe  church  of  S.  liiiistina,  begun  .inil  linished  during 
the  Hit h  century,  Is  partly  modelled  on  the  foregoing,  but  ii 
I'.ir  handsomer.  It  Is  ol  brick,  3ri7  ft,  in  length,  by  2.V.'  ft. 
in  the  transept,  and  H2  ft.  in  height  Inside,  It  was  built 
from  a  design  by  Pailadio  ;  its  interior  is  generally  ad- 
mired, I'orsytli  says,  "  It  is  rli  h  In  the  bmies  of  3,(1(0 
saints,  and  the  disputed  lioilUs  of  two  apostles  ;"  and  it 
jtossesses  a  less  qnestioniible.  If  not  so  precious  a  relict,  in 
a  line  painting  of  Paul  \'erone5e.  Tho  BenedicliiiB 
Abbey,  to  which  this  ciiurch  was  att.iclied,  is  now  cou. 
verted  into  a  harr.n'k.  The  churches  of  i  he  I'^remitanl  ; 
the  .Aiinunziata,  with  some  line  frescos  by  (iiiitto;  la 
.Maiire  di'lente  ;  S,  (iaetano,  ,te..  have  all  valuable  worku 
of  art,  or  are  rcinarkable  for  their  architecture,  Tho 
Palace  of  .liLstice,  or  touu-hall,  is  one  of  llie  most  striking 
ediliees  in  Padua:  it  h.is  a  saloon,  ',i!7li  It.  in  lengtli.  Mi  in 
breadth,  and  75  iu  height,  being  one  of  Hie  largest  in 
llnrope,  unsupported  by  columns.  The  roof  Is  of  dark 
I  carved  wood,  shaped  like  a  reversed  keel,  and  sustained 
i  by  a  numbi'r  of  Iron  ties.  The  wails  are  oniaineiited 
]  with  frescoes,  originally  the  work  of  (dotlo.  In  the  h. ill 
Is  a  monument  in  honour  of  Live,  a  native  of  Padua  | 
and  at  the  entr.inee  are  two  basalt  st:ilues,  lironght 
from  P.gypt  by  Ilel/oni,  vvlni  also  beliingi  d  to  the  i  ity. 
rile  lower  of  I'.z/.elin,  still  used  as  an  observatory  ;  tiio 
theatre  the  mnseiim  of  anliiiuities,  Xc,  ;  the  niajof's.and 
several  ,itlier  ollicial  ami  private  p.ilaei's  ;  thecii/.  I'eilnc- 
rhi,  one  nrthe  oUlest  .mil  best  establishments  of  Its  kind 
In  I'.urope  ;  .-eve.  il  good  hotels  ;  and  the  university  leiild- 
ingi.  are  among  the  mosr  conspicuous  of  Ihe  remaining 
public  ediliees  ;  but.  according  to  Mr,  Woods,  the  hut 
nient, lined  strncture  hardly  surpasses  mediocrity. 

The  niilversily  of  Pailui.  fouuded  in  the  I3lli  leiilury, 
was  In  the  height  of  Its  popiilarily  during  ilic  |,Mh  ami 
I'lth  centuries,  vvheii  it  was  not  only  frciinen'ed  by  vast 
nnmbi  .s  of  students  i'riini  all  parts  of  l-',urope,  but  even 
by  smiH'  ftom  Mohammedan  countries.  Its  medical 
schoiilwas  paitienlarly  celebrated.  Kalloplns,  Kabileini 
.lb  Aqiiapendente,  !Mori;tignl,  .Vc  have  been  among  it< 
medical  tc.ichers  *  :  ai.l  (lalileo,  I  Ingllelinlnl.  \c.  a'liong 
its  prolessors  of  pluloAoiihy,  Dante.  Pi  trareh,  ,'uid  T  ,>s,i 
were  of  the  nunibi  r  of  Its  pniiils.  Harvey  took  his  doe- 
tor's  degree  here  in  11102,  I'vel)  u  vlso  stiidied  here  in  llil,\ 
and  i!  was  res.irlei*  lo  by  niiny  other  dislingiilshed  fo- 
reigners, Delcits  of  disiipliiie  and  the  quarrels  of  tlin 
students  seem  to  have  liein  tlie  tlrsl  e, uses  of  Ihe  deellno 
;  of  Ihe  university,  which  has  l.ir  inure  t liana  cent iiry  hci-n 
iu  a  langiiistiliig  slatv.  Hut  it  has  still  to  Imast  ol  several 
dlstlutfiilshed  prole  ,>.>rs,  uml  ranks  as  the  lecond  ■iiiii- 
I  nary  id' its  kind  Iu  Italv,  dial  of  I'avU  Uiliig  the  lint.     It 

I  »  ?l  Is  srlil  lii|..»i.l.i'«  Jl.Wylli.  MM,  Ihiil  V.»nllm  w««  |.K>r.ni..>r  .if 
:  ai.nt.Kio  .It  I'liilii.i  riiiiii  I'lV*  I..  I    IVi  I, 111  llil.  Is  xnrrriir     IIf  «  is 

iilb-rvHl  (I,,,  i-lmir  i.f  niisluii'.,  Lu-nel  ii.v  iLr  ilmlli  ,>r  r.ill.«i.|,i..  In 
I  I'ti.l,  till-  kAine  vr.ir  ,ii  wliull  tiv  dltsl.  'l/liivr,ii All  (  ntitinllr,  Nil, 
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has  faculties  of  tlieology,  law,  nicilicine,  anil  philosophy, 
am)  3S  professors,  with  between  4(K)  anil  JilK)  stuilents. 
It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  composed  of  a  rector  ami  12 
other  indlviiliinis  clmsen  from  its  general  assembly ; 
which  includes,  witli  the  directors,  deans,  and  professors, 
all  the  doctors  wlii>  have  graduated  at  Padua,  and  reside 
In  the  city.  Tlie  university  library  comprises  about 
70,000  vols  ,  .and  it  has  a  line  bntauie  parden,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe.  I'.idua  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
and  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  witli  an  extensive 
library,  formerly  he  longing  to  the  Henedictine  Abbey,  a 
city-school,  2  gymnasia,  a  Idgh  female  school,  .igricultu- 
ral,  veterinary,  and  various  other  schools,  a  famous  che- 
mical laboratory  and  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  several 
libraries  and  miiseuuis  of  the  arts,  &c.,  this  city  being  tlie 
seat  ofnne  of  the  .')  sections  of  tlie  literary  union  of  .A.is- 
tri.in  it:ily.  .'.niong  the  cbarit.iMe  institutions  are  a  civil 
and  milit.iry  hospital,  awnrkhouse,  foundling  ,ind  orphan 
nsyluiDS,  a  vinnlc  di  pielA,  ^'C.  Pailua  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  the  comicil  and  superior  judicial  courts 
for  the  delcg.  It  has  been  celebrated,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  its  woollen  manufactures;  but  these  have 
gre.itiv  declined  since  tlu' time  ol  the  Veuctiati  republic,  to 
which  they  once  supplied  a  considerable  revenue. 

It  has  still,  however,  maiuifactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
broad  silks,  silk  rlbiuids  and  le;itlu'r.  ,and  an  extensive 
trade  in  witu".  oil.  cattle,  garden  vegetables.  The  fair 
of  St.  .\ntliony,  which  Lists  l.'i  days,  from  .Tune  i;)th, 
renders  the  city  for  a  time  a  scene  of  bustle  and  g.aiety  ; 
and  the  iuliabs.  derive  some  benefit  from  Padua  being, 
for  a  p.irt  of  the  year,  the  residence  of  the  V'eneti.in 
nobility.  It  Is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  liave  been 
founded  by  Anteiior,  after  the  siege  of  Troy  — 
'•  Ilic  taiiien  ille  iirlieui  I'.it^vi,  seilesijue  loruvit 

Tt'Urroriiin,  ,t  genii  noiin-n  detlit  ;  A'^iteiJ.,  1.  ^42. 

and  Mela  enumerates  the  I'lilnvitim  intenoris  among 
the  principal  cities  of  that  part  of  Italy.  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  I.) 
The  historian  I, ivy  was  a  native  of  Padnii ;  .and  the 
alleged  )uiliiviully  of  his  style  has  long  been  a  topic  for 
critical  ilisciis>iii'n.  P.iilna  was  t.iken  by  .Marie  Attila 
an  J  the  Loinb.irds  ;  but  being  restored  liy  Ctiiirlem.igne 
to  somelhiiig  like  its  former  graudenr.  It  Ijecame,  under 
his  successors.  Iloiirishing  and  independent.  In  VMX,  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  t'.irrara  I'.imily  ;  and  in 
Ilo.'i  wa>  united  to  the  \'eiii'tian  territory.  I'nder  tlie 
rrcncli.  il  wai  the  cap.  di'|).  Ilreiila.  (  W;j/.  Snl.  h'.nqicl.; 
Jliilihiiiis  i  Vdh  luiHiiiii's  Italy,  i.  I'.i?,  I'.H.  ;  I',iis:iici\ 
t'liiss.  T.titi\  i.  I-U  !.'»■*.;  li'tHtrt's  I.t'lit'rs  of  an  Arrhi- 
tici.  i    24.'i  -iVI.  ;  li,isi-'$  l.i'iU-rsfiam  th,'  S.  of  tialu.) 

I'AI  MlUKl'l",  a  se.i-port  town  of  I'r.mce,  de|i.  Loire 
lulcrii'ii  I',  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire.  'I'lm.  direct  dis- 
time  \V.  N.iuti'S.  of  wliiili  it  is.  ill  fait,  the  drep-water 
harhour.  Pop.,  in  Isilfi.  .I.K.VI.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  good  street,  f'rontiii)^  the  (piays  which  bonier  the 
river.  It  h.is  a  line  mole  2IKI  It.  in  length,  a  school  of 
n;ivigati<)ii.  a  coiiiniiiii.il  nllcge,  and  court  of  primary 
jiirisdii-tioo  Vessels  of  tnori'  than  2(M)  tons  trading  with 
the  port  of  Nantes  stop  here  to  lo.ul  nr  unliail  their  car- 
goes.  1 //«;,'i),  art.  l.iiin'  hifrniiir.) 

PA  IN.SW^CK,  a  inarki  t  town  and  par.  of  I'.nuland, 
CO.  Gloucester,  bund.  Itrish  v.  on  tlie  S.  dei  livity  of 
Sponclieil  Hill,  dm.  S.  (iloiiiester,  and  !Khi..  \V.  by  N, 
London.  Arei  of  par..(;..MO  acres.  Pop.,  in  |n:il.  l.dil'.i. 
The  town  Is  small  and  irregularly  built,  the  streets  being 
neither  p;iv I'll  nor  lighted,  Tlie  chiinh.  which  is  l.irge, 
has  at  its  \V.  iinl  a  liiie  tnwrr  and  spire  171  ft.  in  height  ; 
but  the  liiiiMiiig  is  rendered  unsightly  liv  the  strange 
adiiiixtnre  ol  Doiie  and  liiiiie  pill.irs,  with  the  more 
nnciint  architecluri'  in  the  (iolliii'  style.  There  are. 
also.  2  placi's  of  worshiji  for  Dissenters,  and  <>  .Siinil.iy 
scliooU,  rnriiUliing  religious  iiistriiction  to  about  .^Siil 
children  ol  both  se\e^.  The  town  li.is  an  endowed  free 
sihool  lor  2i;  Inns,  besides  wliii  h  ^1  subscriplioii  schools, 
and  an  inl.int  si-iiool,  are  attended  by  MiHi  children  The 
hill  lb.  ,ir><  pi  iiii-ip.dly  ei)i)ito>ed  In  the  niaiiiifactiire  of 
wonlli'ii  ilotli.  espci'i'illy  broad  cloth  and  k*Tseyiiieres  : 
ill  Kl'.i  there  were  il  'iiIlN  at  work,  einplov  iiig  211*  hands. 
,'\bout  70  l.iintljes  are  employed  in  liaiid  loom  weaving, 
the  weekly  w  ,iges  of  a  fiinlly  averaging  |oj.  1(1,/..  In  Kli. 
,Marke!son  I'ln'sd.iy  ;  (airs,  \S  hit- Tuesilay  and  .Sept  I'J. 
for  sill  i*|i  and  o\cn. 

.\t  the  lop  of  .S|M)iii'i>ed  Hill  is  an  ancient  forliliralion, 
ralli'd  Kiiithury  ('a^tle  ;  its  form  is  tli.it  ol  a  par.tllelo- 
grani.  enclosing  alioiit  M  acri's  within  a  dniible  trench, 
and  conini.iiiiiiiig  the  adj.iieiit  conntry.  The  discoxrry 
of  numerous  cuius  and  otiier  aiitiipiities  ban*  led  to  the 
(iipposlliiiii  Ihit  till,  fortress  is  of  lloin.in  origin 

r  M.**!.!',  Y    a  |iarl     boi..    market  and  ni.iiiiil'.ii'turing 

town  of  .S<  iitl.ind.  CO,    Iti-iii'ri-w,  p.trtly   on  an  eiiiinet 

iind  (lailly  on  a  plain,  on  both  sides  the  White  Cart.  '.\  in. 
.S.  Ileiid.w  lerry.  on  the  Irllh  of  »l\de.  ami  ■<  m.  W. 
fiv  ss.  tthiigow.  The  siirroiiiidMig  coniilry  is  iie.irlv  Ji 
iV'w\  level.  ex< cpt  on  the  .S..  In  whiili  direction  the 
"  Hr.ies  of  (■leiilirer"  risr  to  n  height  of  TOO  It.  within 
Utile  more  llinii  i  m.  of  the  town.  Pop  of  the  town 
mil  par  In  17.V.,  r;  Ttui ;  i„  IH  d.  :)l,l7',i  i  In  IHMI.  .'.7.4iiO. 
I'liji  ol  IhQ  town  only,  111  IWI.Oi.liiUi  In  |Hti,  is,"/'*. 


PAISLEY. 

Paisley,  inc.  its  suburbs,  is  spread  over  a  tract  of  ground 
comprising  an  area  of  .tbout  2j  sq.  ni. ;  but  the  boundary 
of  the  pari.  bor.  embr,a(!e«  ,an  area  of  about  (!  sq.  m.  Its 
main  street  runs  from  K.  to  W.  for  nearly  2  in., and  forma 
part  of  the  road  from  (ilasgow  to  Keith,  and  the  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Another  long  lino  of  road 
passes  through  it  from  N.  to  S.  That  part  which  lies  K. 
of  the  river  is  called  the  New  Town  j  the  first  houses  in 
this  Important  addition  to  the  bor.  having  been  erected 
ill  1779.  But,  though  well  built.  Paisley  is  not  so  handsome 
as  some  of  the  Larger  Scottish  towns.  Oflatc  years,  how- 
ever, its  appearance  hiis  been  greatly  Improved  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  numerous  substantial  houses  for  low  thatched 
cottages.  Improvements  of  this  description  are  in  rapid 
progress  ;  but  still,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  one  ou 
serves  a  singular  alternation  of  liandsome  with  mean 
e.lifices.  The  streets  are  generally  paved,  and  are  lighted 
with  gas  ;  and  the  town  is  well  siipplitHi  with  water  from 
the  Glcnifrei-  ISraea,  by  means  of  reservoirs  constructed 
under  an  act  passed  in  IWIi.  The  police  is  efficient.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  villius  and  baronial 
seats.  The  most  importiuit  of  the  public  edifices  is  tliat 
for  the  civil  business  of  the  town  and  county,  including 
the  g.iol  and  bridewell,  erected  in  IS20  at  an  expense  of 
2H,flO0/.  It  is  a  quadrangul.ar  building,  in  the  castellated 
style.  The  original  parish  of  Paisley  has  been  divided  into 
four  distinct  parishes,  with  seven  parislies  quoad  sacra, 
having  no  fewer  than  elevi  n  places  of  worship  connected 
with  the  established  church.  Of  these  the  Abbey  t^lmrch, 
which  is  a  collegiate  charge,  is  the  most  imposing  and 
magnificent.  It  consists  of  the  nave  of  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, being  the  only  portion  of  that  once  sidendid  build- 
ing whicli  now  remains.  The  High  ('liurch,  on  an 
eminence  in  tlie  Old  Town,  or  "  the  borough,"  as  it  is 
commonly  calli'd,  is  an  elegant  building,  witli  a  lofly 
s|)ire.  The  other  chnrclies  require  no  particuLir  notice, 
il  we  except  St.  George's,  a  spacious  Grecian  structure  ; 
the  I'.iiiscopal  Ch.ipel,  a  handsome  building  of  chaste 
Gothic;  .and  one  in  the  Secession  churches,  .an  elegant 
Grecian  edifice.  Tlie  New  Town  is  connected  witli  the 
bor.  by  .'1  bridges  ;  and  the  river  is  also  crossed  by  the 
line  of  the  (il.asgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  railway, 
whicli  passes  through  the  town.  Almut  2  years  ago.  bar- 
racks were  erected  in  one  of  the  suburbs  for  the  accom- 
moil.ation  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

In  addition  to  the  eleven  churches  (one  of  which  is  a 
(Jaelic  eh.ipei),  there  are  no  fewer  than  7  Presbyterian 
ilissi'iifing  churches,  besides  2  llaptlst  places  of  wursliip. 
2  Metliodfst  I'hapets.  and  one  cicli,  Iwloiiging  to  the  lii- 
dependents,  U.  Catholics,  l-'.plscopalians,  t'nitarlaus,  and 
New  Jerusalemites  ;  and  tbc-e  are  two  or  three  addi- 
tional dissenting  chapels  in  .lohnston,  a  large  village 
w  ithiii  the  )iiir.  Within  the  pari,  bor,,  l'.l,H12  persons  lie- 
liinged,  ill  IMWi.tothe  established  <  hiirch  ;  22,120  toother 
religious  denominatloiis  ;  the  reinainder  not  being  known 
to  belong  to  any  ChristLin  denomlnalion.  Paisley  is  the 
seat  ot'  two  seminaries  for  theological  instruction  ;  iiiii' 
connected  with  the  Itel'orineil  Presbyterian  Synod,  the 
other  with  the  'lelief  Syinul ;  the  Professor  of  I)iv  iiiity 
In  e.uh  being  a  minister  in  the  town.  The  niimher  uf 
students  .it  both  seminaries  may  average  40.  Kacli  hall 
h.is  attachiil  to  it  an  extensive  collection  of  theological 
books.  f.Vcio  Slal.  Ace.  of  Scollaiid — Hctifietrihirc, 
p  2t7.  '-'IS.) 

Tile  grammar-scliool  Is  a  roy.al  foundation  (though  the 
endowments  liace  marly  di-.ippearedS  established  ly 
.lames  \'l,,  in  Ihe  lilfli  century,  and  conlirmed  by  siili- 
seqiieiif  royal  ileeils :  il  is  an  elllcieiit  seminary.  I'liere 
are,  exclnstve  of  Sund.'iy  s''hools,  (il  other  schools  in 
the  town  ami  p.irisb.  none  of  whicli  are  parocliial  m 
endowed,  with  some  trilling  exceptions.  A  Philos.i- 
pliical  Institution,  similar  to  a  mech.uiics'  iiistitiitioii, 
was  foiiniled  lore  jii  IHIW.  hir  the  delivery  of  courses 
of  lectures  on  diU'reiif  branches  ofscleiiceand  llter.iliiri', 
A  small  lilirary  >iiid  a  iiiuseiini  are  att.iclied  to  if  :  hut 
tlie  institution  is  not  in  a  very  lioiirlsliing  conilitiiMi 
I'beie  are  various  prioling  presses;  ami  Ihe  louii  has'.' 
weekly  newspapers,  .\inoiig  the  emiiienf  charactersih.it 
Paisley  has  prodm  ed  m.iy  be  n.niied  .Mexander  WiKin. 
the  ceh'lirated  .Vmi'rieaii  ornithologist,  and  llolurt 
T.inii.iliill,  the  .Sioiti.h  poet.  Dr.  U  itherspoon.  aiiilwir 
of  >aiioiis  theolii„'ic.il  works,  and  .ifterwards  presidnit 
of  the  college  of  New  Ji-rsey,  WM",  for  tell  years,  mii! 
of  the  ministers  of  Ihe  town,  'liie  "  Public'  .Siilisi'rl|i- 
li'in  Library  contains  about  -^  (leo  volnnies.  and  is  sup- 
ported by  '-'isi  suhscrihers.  The  Trailes  Library,  siip- 
norted  chiefly  by  workmen,  is  a  v.ilii.dile  colliciinii. 
riiere  are  various  others,  gcner.'illy  of  religious  books, 

i'oor  r.iles  were  introdiiied  into  the  bor.  si  earb  as 
17(0;  and  into  the  Abbey  par,  in  17"^.  The  annual 
assessment  in  each  Is  m-nrly  M,noo/,  The  nniiib-T  uf 
paupers  In  both,  Inclihlliig  occasional  and  (irruiaiii  lit 
floor.  Is  about  l.xiHi,  im  ludiiig  children.  The  » Imli' 
sums  h-n  for  chant. ilile  purpost-s  do  not  cxri't-il  .'t.enn/. 
There  Is  an  hospital  or  poor  house  In  the  bor,  en  ImI 
111  I7>^>2  The  iiiimJH'r  of  liim,ifes.  old  and  \oiiiig,  K  ;ih  nit 
20<»,    The  clilhlrcn  are  boarded  niiU  cidimtc  i  iii  ilm 
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PAISLEY. 

country.  A  public  infirmary,  which  can  aceoramodate 
about  in  patients,  was  erected  about  30  years  ago.  The 
town  was  visited  by  cholera  asphyxia  hi  1832:  number 
of  cases,  75)6  j  of  deaths,  440.  Cholera  reappeared  in 
1834:  number  of  deaths,  140. 

^fan^raclurl•s.  —  VA\s\ey  was  early  dislingiiislied  by 
its  manufactures.  The  first  impulse  given  to  this  de- 
partment was  by  pedlars  or  travelling  merchants,  who, 
soon  after  the  Union,  bought  the  goods  made  here, 
and  sold  them  in  Kngland  ;  and  a  good  many  of  whom, 
having  made  some  money,  settled  in  the  town.  The 
articles  then  manufactured  were  striped  linen  cloths, 
handkerchiefs,  and  Bengals:  these  were  succeeded  by 
plain  lawns,  some  of  thc^m  cherjuered  with  cotton,  and 
otiiers  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  by 
linen  gauze  ;  and  by  white  sewing-thread,  known  bv  the 
name  of  Ounce  or  jY««'«  thri-ad  :  in  fact,  this  species  of 
thread,  so  long  as  it  was  made  in  Scotland,  was  princi- 
pally produced  in  Paisley. 

In  ITfiO  the  making  of  silk  gauze  w.as  first  attempted,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  .Spitalflelds ;  and  it  soon  attained 
to  great  importance,  both  in  the  town  and  villages 
round,  to  the  distance  of  'JO  m.  Tills  tnade  afterwards 
declined;  but  not  till  the  Spitalfields  nianiifacturers  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  market,  and  some  of  them  had 
transferred  their  establishments  to  Paisley.  It  h.is  iigain 
revived  ;  and  "  Paisley  now  furnishes  nearly  all  the  silk 
gauzes  used  in  the  king.lom,  with  the  exception  of  those 
imported  from  France,"  (.\Vw  Slat.  Accuunl,  ut  supra, 
p,267,) 

In  17S.'),  when  the  silk  gauze  trido  experienced  a  tem- 
porary interruption,  mjiny  of  the  principal  houses  in  the 
town  entered  into  the  muslin  manufacture,  which  rose  to 
a  gre;it  height  of  prosjierity.  This  branch  has  censider- 
ahly  declined  ;  but  the  f.ibiics,  which  are  chielly  designed 
for  the  London  market,  are  of  first-rate  excellence  in 
point  of  taste  and  elegance  of  execution,  Theoiniunent- 
ing  of  muslins  by  fine  needU;-work  hiis  lately  become  a 
considerahle  employment. 

The  shawl  manufacture  Is  one  of  the  st.iple  branches 
carried  on  in  Paisley,  Imitation  shawls  of  alt  kinds  have, 
at  different  times,  been  made  here, —  such  as  Thibet 
shawls.  Cashmere  ditto,  .and  Zebras ;  the  last  being  so 
*'alled  from  their  resemblance  to  tlu?  skin  of  the  zebra. 
The  genuine  Cashmere  wool  is  imported  for  tr-aking  tlie 
Cashmere  shawls  ;  and  the  first  Caslnnere  shawl  made  in 
Kritain  was  niannfictnred  in  Paisley.  It  is  a  curious 
and  not  easily  explaini'd  fact,  that  the  yarn  is  generally 
spun  in  France,  and  tli.it  the  .attempts  to  produce  it  here 
liave  not  lieen  very  smcefsful.  Kdiohnrgh  had  long  thi' 
lead  In  this  manufacture,  but  it  has  been  nearly  beat  out 
ipf  the  field  ;  and  Paisley  is  at  present  without  a  rival  in 
tills  department.  Damask  and  embroidered  shawls  are 
■ilso  extensively  mainilactured  ;  .and  a  lii'iutifiil  and  inge- 
iiions  kind  of  shanl,  Chftiii'lc  (cati.r)iill,ir),  from  its  va- 
riegated colour  and  the  sultniss  nf  its  feel.  This  shawl 
i.  iiiten  labelled  in  shop^wirll  the  words  vrlour  an  son' 
(silk  velvet),  a  name  de-icriptii'e  of  its  apj)e;ir;ince,  Ibit 
tlic  sh.iwls  nowcliiefivmaileare,  1st,  those  whully  of  silk  ;  ] 
•iil.half  silk  and  half  cotton  ;  and,  :id,  wholly  cotton.  'I'he  1 
111. iniif.ictiirc  of  these  varieties  has  been  incre.ising  with  \ 
:i«tiiiiishing  rapidity  for  some  years  past ;  several  m.ikers 
I'tl'fctiiig  sales  to  the  ainotnit  of  from  4(1,(HIII/.  to  (ill.OdO/.  a 
year.  The  total  sales  in  |x;t4  were  estimateil  at  l,(llin,(ll)(i/. 
slerliilg;  and  tlie  traiic  has  greatly  increased  since. 
M  ichiiiery  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  finish- 
ing tlie  shawls,  in  the  operatiun  of  c/i/tpinf;,  wlii<.li 
was  formerly  performed,  in  a'''iniparatively  ciMiiisy  way. 
by  the  hand,  Tiie  .lacipiard  liiomh:is  also  been  recently 
introduced.  .All  thi'  trades  dipendiiig  on  and  siiliordinate 
Id  the  shawl  brancli  have  necessarily  increased  ;  in  parti- 
cular that  of  ilyeing.  "  I''ilteen  ye.irs  ago."  to  ipiote  from 
tlie  .Vi'ie  SlalistunI  .f  cumh/,  '  wrideii  in  1h:)7,  "  per- 
hai's  40  or  M  liands  »•  ri'  employed  a«  dyers;  now,  liii 
tiiiiis  that  nuMiber  at  least  are  engage, I."  (H.'.;ii7.)  (r.ipe 
<!.|.-sis  are  mainifactiired  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pais- 
Ir\  (lis,  ill  Ta.'t,  been  long  the  ceiitreol' the  niaiiufaetnie 
ni  iMiiameiilal  nr  fancy  goods.  ( ll'ilsuii  s  Survii/  nf  IIih- 
Ji 'If shirr,  p  'J.'i.'t.) 

Instead  of  thi.  liiien.thre;id  I'.imierly  made  ill  this  town, 
n  jiri'lly  extensive  cotton-llireail  ti'.'ide  lias  s)iruii.';  up, 
uliM  li  eiiiiiloys  si'veral  tactnries ;  and  (lie  annual  \  .due  of 
till'  thread  may  he  about  l>si.iMNi/.  Hteriiiig.  Hut  while  so 
I  irj.'!'  a  qii.intity  of  cottnii-yarii  is  exported  Iroiii  P.ilsley, 
it  imports  trnni  I.aiicasliire  a  considertilili.  portion  ot  tlie 
i;irii  used  in  making  the  liner  muslins;  aiel  yarn  is  ii  it 
iiiifrei|miitly  siiil  thitlier  liy  III  •  Mainliesler  maiiiir.ie- 
liirers  to  be  woven  into  lho.se  i  iicy  inusllini  tnr  wliicli 
Palsli'V  is  so  famoiiH.  Tlie  euttoii  iiiatiiit'.irtiire  emiiliys 
,'ltiiL-eilier  about  I3iiillls,  with  nearly  :t,(KHI  hands.  1  iiere 
Is  lis  <  a  silk  iiiill.  Willi  ahoiil  32<i  hands. 

"  i'he  niiiiiber  of  looms  In  I'.iisley  ,it  present  ( |H,17)  is 
.MiTtaiiied  to  lie  about  ri.OIMI  :  111  lliese,  .'i. 7011  are  eiii- 
liliivcd  tiy  l'.(i-ley  niaiiiiraiiiinis  ;  the  reniaitiiiig  3ill 
u'lirk  to  <:i,isg<iw  houses.  Almut 'J,l)i1l  looms  are  em 
|il">id  111  llie  eniiiilry  by  P.iisley  eapit.il.  ehlelly  In  the 
lu'iKlibuiiring  vllluitet.    The  imiiibcr  of  ,i|>pienlU'cs  to 
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the  looms  in  Paisley  is  at  present  728 ;  the  number  of 
harness-weavers  is  .5,3,50 ;  plain.weavers,  fi,50  j  female 
weavers,  40 ;  in  all,  exclusive  of  apprentices,  6,010." 
(New  Stat.  Ace,  p,  208.)  llesides  the  above,  there  is  in 
the  New  Town  a  power-loom  factory  for  cotton  cloth  used 
in  printing.  The  printing  of  silks  and  other  fabrics  has 
lately  been  attempted,  but  on  a  small  scale. 

The  town  has  4  iron  foundries,  3  brass  foundries,  1 
large  tan-work,  3  breweries,  2  distilleries,  1  large  soap- 
work  (which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  70  years),  7 
extensive  ble.aehfields  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  various 
other  minor  branches  of  business.  The  foregoing  ac- 
counts, generally  speaking,  are  confined  to  Paisley  and 
its  suburbs,  and  do  not  include  Johnston,  Elderslie.  and 
other  villages  .at  some  distiince,  though  within  the  limits 
of  the  original  par.  of  Paisley.  ( liiie  Johnston,  in  this 
work.)  Still,  however,  we  regret  to  have  to  state  that 
Paisley,  during  the  last  10  years,  has  done  little  more 
than  keep  its  ground,  and  that  neither  its  pop.  nor  its 
manufacturing  industry  has  materially  increased.  During 
thiit  period,  its  manufacturing  pop.  has  frequently,  in- 
deed, been  involved  in  extreme  distress  ;  occasioned 
sometimes  by  fiuctuations  of  demand,  but  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  originating  in  tlie  improvident  loans 
made  by  the  banks  to  individuals  without  capital ;  which 
has  teniptetl  the  latter  to  engage  in  tlie  most  hazardous 
spreulations,  generally  to  tlieir  own  ruin,  and  in  most 
instances,  .also,  to  the  great  injury  til  Ilie  town. 

Renfrew,  or  lienfrew  Kerry,  3iii.  fniiii  the  town,  i.s, 
properly  speaking,  the  port  of  Paisley;  but  the  White 
Cart,  whicli  falls  into  the  Clyde,  3  m.  from  the  hor,, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  \V.  of  lienfrew,  is  navi- 
gable to  Paisley  for  vessels  of  80  'ons.  Much  has  been 
(lone  to  Improve  the  navigation  of  tliis  river.  A  railway 
has  recently  lieen  opened  between  the  town  and  lleiifrj-w 
Kerry,  on  which  locomotive  waggons  regularly  plj .  TMs 
railway  has  a  rise  of  10  ft.  in  the  whole  distance  (DJ  111.). 
A  rtiilway  from  Glasgow,  recently  opened,  pas  es  tlirough 
the  town,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  .■\yr,  with  a  subsidiary  branch  to  Kilmarnock  ; 
the  other  leading  to  (ireenocli.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Johnston  Canal,  opened  in  1811,  commences  at  Port 
Eglinton,  near  (iliisgow,  passes  Paisley,  and  terminates 
at  Johnston,  a  distance  of  II  m.  There  were  conveyed 
.along  this  canal,  in  1H40,  3!Mi,248  p.assengers,  .md  7(i,:i93 
tons  of  goods,  l!ut  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  injiirid  liy  the 
opening  of  the  railwiiy.  The  first  liijht  iron  passage- 
liiiats  wei-e  established  on  this  canal  in  ls31.  In  adiliLioii 
to  tlie  Paisley  Commeieial  Hanking  ("oinpany,  there  nm 
three  liranch  banks ;  and  a  Savings'  Hank,  or  Provident 
Hitik,  instituted  in  181,5.  The  neiglilioiirhood  of  the 
town  produces  coal,  ironstone,  fire-clay,  and  potters' 
clay  ;  and  there  are  maniif.utnres  of  siilpliate  of  iron,  or 
copperas,  .aliiin,  muriate  of  piitasli,  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. {Xfic  S/iit.  Wrc,  p.  1.57— 1.50.) 

Previously  to  the  p.assing  of  the  lieform  .Act  in  18,')2, 
Paisley,  notwithstaiuliiig  its  great  wealth  and  import- 
ance, liad  no  parliamentary  representative  ;  but  the  Act 
ill  question  conferred  on  it  the  important  privilege  of 
sending  I  mem,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ilegisteri'd  voters  in 
18411-41,1.2.57,  Miinieipia  revenue,  3,;>!I7/.  I,3.v.  4,/,  No. 
of  conncillors.  Hi,  The  sherilf  courts  of  the  county 
were  transferred  from  lienfrew,  the  capital  of  the  shire, 
to  Paisley,  so  early  as  1705, 

Paisley  is  very  ancient,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Itoinan  station  I'lini.'ininii.  In  1104,  Walter, 
son  of  ,Allan,  I.iii-d  lli^ih  Stewaid  of  Scoilaiid,  founded  a 
monastery  here,  nf  wliii  li  nothing  ri.inaiiis  but  the  nave 
and  its  coltatei'iil  .appendagi's,  now  used  as  the  parish 
cliiin  h.  Tills  abbey,  the  lunincts  of  which  were  en- 
closed uitli  a  wall  aljoiii  I  in.  in  circ.  was  the  liiirial- 
place  of  tills  iiiibh'  faioil\  till  tliey  liecame  kings  nf 
Scotland.  ,\t  the  Kiiforniaiion,  thin  property  passed  into 
the  haiiils  of  a  braiicli  of  the  imlile  liouse  of  Hamilton, 
now  represented  liy  tlie  Marquis  of  .Mieicorn.  in  n liose 
possession  I  Willi  a  sliglit  Interniptioii  i  it  has  ever  sinite 
remained.  Paisley,  in  14.s:i,  «as  regularly  constituted 
under  the  jiirisdiition  of  the  alibot       I'lie  "  HIack  Hoolc 

of   Paisley"  has  lately  been  a rt. lined  to  he  simply  a 

MS,  copy  of  l-Virdun's  "  ,Scotii'hfoiiicoii."  Tile '*  Cliiir- 
tiil.iry  of  Paisley"  was  printed  in  IHH'.'  by  the  Maitlaiid 
I  lull  of  Glasgow.  Mr  William  Wallace  is  said  to  liav« 
been  born  at  I'.lilerslie.  aliout  2m  S.W.  of  the  town. 
( In  addition  to  the  works  alre.uly  quoted,  see  I'/uitiiicr.s's 
Cll/Cl/OHM.  vol,  iii  ;  I'liiiijKiirs  llisl.  vf  HcilflVU's'lilC, 
Uded..  ]>•[•*;   HiiiiikI.  Ili')iiiils.  ■M\{\   I'lii.  liij\>rm.) 

P.M. .\  WAN,  an  island  of  llie  V.  arciiip..|agi),  4ili  dlv., 
about  iniilwav  lietween  llorneo  and  th(.  N.  tMiilippines. 
l!  is  long  ami  narrow,  exteinllng  between  lal.  sO  and  1  W 
N,,  and  long  117  and  p.'ii  V.. ;  baling  N  W.  the  China 
Sea.  and  S.i;,  th.d  of  Sooloo,  l.engtli.  N.  to  S.,  ir.'un.  ; 
average  lireadth  about  32  in.  It  is  little  known  to  tiim- 
peaiis  ;  liiit  its  W,  appears  I.)  be  lofilir  tliaii  Its  (•'  »ide, 
and  iiiliabited  bv  a  sav.ige  people,  who  si  Mom  approacii 
the  coast.  Pal.iwiin  produces  eo»!les,  wax.  loitoise- 
sliell,  I'liony,  and  lake  w  ood  :  the  sea-slug  abuMiids  uruuml 
its  shores. 
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PAI.KMBANG.  Sec  Sumatra. 
PALKNCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  k.  of  Leon,  cap.  prov.  of 
Its  own  name,  on  the  Carrion  (crossed  here  by  2  bridges), 
87m.  S.E.Leon,  and  118m.  N.N.W.  Madrid.  Hop., 
according  to  Miflano,  10,813.  It  is  agreeably  situated  in 
an  extensive  valley  near  the  canal  of  Castile,  and  com- 
prises several  straijilit  and  pretty  wide  streets,  with  a 
spacious  square,  having  colonnades  on  two  of  its  sides. 
In  the  environs,  also,  are  several  woll-plantcd  walks,  or 
ntnmedat.  Its  principal  pul)llc  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral (one  of  the  largrst  Gothic  structures  in  Sp.dn),  5 
parish  churches,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  a  poor-house, 
(formerly  a  palace,  built  l)y  the  Cid,)  foundlmg  asylum, 
and  bishop's  palace.  Valencia  had  a  university  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  that  at  Salamanca ;  and  it  still 
possesses  a  superior  seminary,  with  about  (lU  students,  of 
grammar  and  philosophy.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  blankets,  coverlets,  imd  serge,  which  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  throughout  Spain  ;  and  of  hats  .-ind  earthen- 
ware, with  tauneries,  «;c.  A  fair  is  lield  annually  in 
Sei)teniher. 

I'ALKKMO  (an.  Panonnus,  from  «■«»,  all,  and  'i^/jat, 
a  station  for  ships,  from  the  number  of  vessels  tliat 
frequented  its  port),  the  cap.  city,  and  principal  sea- 
port of  Sicily,  on  its  N.  coast  tow.irds  Us  W.  extre- 
mit>  ;  lat  (observiitorv)  M°  <i'  44"  N.,  long.  V.V^  20' 
l-'i""  K.  I'op.,  in  IMl,  I73,47S;  but  in  coiistqueuce  of 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it  is  now  (1840)  said  to 
be  under  140,000.  It  is  built  ,-ilong  the  S.W.  side  of 
an  extensive  bay,  in  a  plain  which,  from  its  luxuriance, 
and  from  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
has  been  termed  the  "  goiilen  shell"  (concn  rf'i/ro).  In 
front  of  the  <  ily,  the  numerous  steeples,  cupolas,  and 
towers  of  uliieli  give  it  a  noble  n|'pe,trance  from  the 
sea.  is  the  Marina,  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  ex- 
tending aliove  1  m.  along  the  bay,  and  al)out  80  paces 
in  breadth.  At  the  I'.,  extremity  ol'  this  walk  is  the 
Flora,  a  public  garden,  laid  out  in  walks,  interspersed 
with  statues,  fountains,  and  summer-houses.  I'enplc  of 
all  ranks  are  admitted,  and  in  tine  evenings  it  api)ears 
the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  city.  Adjoining  tlie  I'lora  i 
is  tiiB  botanical  gar<leu,  at  the  entrance  oi  which  is  a 
building  similar  to  an  ancient  temple,  iii  wiiich  botanical 
lectures  arc  delivered.  The  garden  is  well  laid  out,  and 
contains  an  extensive  ciiilc'Ctiou  of  vaUialde  plants.  On 
the  W.,  I'alenr.o  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  .and 
abrupt  mountain  I'ellegrino,  but  on  the  V..  a  leach  of 
well  cultivated  grounds  .ascends  gr.adualiy  to  Cape  Zai'- 
farana,  which  lM)nnd8  the  bay  on  tliat  side.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  4)r  little  or  no  streni^th,  sonu> 
of  the  bastions  being  occupied  by  gardens,  wliile  others 
have  been  cut  aw.iy  to  increase  the  breadth  of  I  in-  .Ma- 
rina. It  is,  however,  defended  by  a  citadel  and  several 
other  forts,  which  are  toleralily  strong  towards  the  sea  ; 
though  from  being  much  scattered  they  would  require 
a  large  garrison,  and  could  not  hold  out  against  a  force 
investing  the  city  by  land. 

Palermo  is  regularly  built,  ami,  if  belter  finished, 
Iidght  be  eiteemed  .an  elegant  city.  Two  large  streets, 
the  Cassaro  and  Strada  Nuov.a,  each  upwariis  of  a  mile 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing 
the  city  into  four  equal  parts,  and  each  leading  to  one  of 
the  foiir  principal  gates.  These  streets  are  well  paved 
with  iarce  flat  lilocks  of  lava,  and  are  laced  tlirougiiont 
tlu'ir  whole  length  witli  handsome  buildings.  The  cen- 
tral space  where  tlu'y  meet  is  an  (M'tagcui  {I'inzzii  Olltin- 
g^iloza);  eacli  of  its  sides  consists  of  an  edilice  tliree 
stories  in  lu'iglit,  combining  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian orders;  and  it  is  besiiles  enriched  with  statues 
nnd  fountains.  A  cnuii-tt'iiil  of  similar  magnilicencc  to 
that  enjoyed  from  this  piazza  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  <"ity  of  l-lurope.  {  Husiti-U's  Sicily,  43.) 
There  are  several  other  public  places  or  squares 
adorned  with  olieilsks,  jels-il'eati,  and  scidpture.  of 
wliicli  the  principal  are  tlie  ctilumn  of  St.  Dominic,  .and 
tlw  superb  fountain  opposite  the  pretorian  palace.  Hut 
all  the  streelH,  except  those  above  iianieil,  are  irregidariy 
l.iid  out,  narrow,  and  ill  built.  Tiie  liouses  are  almost 
all  higii,  and  a  ninnbir  cd  them  have  balconies  with  iron 
rniliugs  Tlie-e  prijectioiis  lessen  the  symmetry  of  the 
architi'cture,  but  till*  1<  more  llian  countervailed  by  the 
eimvinliuee  lliey  afford  of  enjojing  the  cool  evening 
breeie  in  so  warm  a  climate.  Alini>st  evi-ry  house  has  a 
eonnn>>u  et.ilr;  and  ea<  h  story  of  ap.irtinenls  forms, 
a<  in  the  old  lioiiscs  of  Paris  and  l'ilinliur(.'li,  tlie  sepa- 
rate ri'sldence  of  a  f.iniily.  Several  ol  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility  are  aiiiiiiicd  for  llieir  arcliitccliire,  but 
th-'lr  Inlerloi  is  nsudly  delormi'd  by  a  multiplicity 
nf  I'itUe  iitn.\ineiil>  .M.tiiy  have  m.irbli'  colonuis,  either 
In  IVonI,  or  111  the  large  court,  Khich  tiny  generally 
Inclose;  but  thi'lr  dibit  l«  lieqncntly  disiroyed  by 
the  meanness  ol  the  adjoining  buildings.  .Altogether 
P.^lermi  pre>i  Ids  all  Incongiiious  mixture  of  poii>|>  and 
poverty,  pxemplilied  In  noble  ranges  of  palaces  dis- 
(rnced  at  liieir  bases  liy  <hops  and  stalls,  and  in  showy 
ixpiip.ygei  |>ar,idiiiK  the  same  streets  uilli  slnniv  incndi- 
I'Ulitt  vuclleruiiily  dcinandliig  food,  or  tliiggislily  taking 
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tlieir  siesta  on  the  pavement.  Swarma  of  priests,  nobles^ 
nlHcers,  and  other  loungers,  yawn  on  chairs  before  the 
coffee-houses ;  and  artisans  of  every  kind  at  their  re- 
spective employments  outside  their  shop  doors,  usurp 
the  sides  of  the  streets,  obliging  foot  passengers  to  walk 
in  the  centre  among  the  numerous  carriages.  The  con- 
stant calling  out  this  occasions  on  the  part  of  the  coach- 
men, added  to  the  hurry  of  business,  and  the  groups 
round  the  ice-water  stalls,  form  an  animated  and  singular 
if  not  a  pleasing  scene. 

The  supply  ef  water  Is  pecidiarly  abundant,  and  most  of 
the  houses  have  fo'-.iitaii.s  even  in  their  second  and  tliird 
stories  ;  hence  the  city  is  \n  general  clean,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  v,  rien,  from  the  lowness  of  its  site,  it  becomes 
extremely  muddy,  and  recourse  is  sometimca  had  to 
movable  iron  bridges  for  crossing  the  streets.  There  is 
an  excellent  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description  ; 
and  during  the  alisence  of  the  inoon,  the  priiuipal  streets 
are  tolerably  well  liglited.  The  city,  excepting  on  the  situ 
of  tlie  ancient  port,  wliere  malaria  is  generated  in  au- 
tumn, is  healtliy.  The  temperature  of  winter  seldom 
falls  below  .')0°  Fall.  In  summer,  however,  the  ther- 
mometer keeps  for  months  between  80°  and  DO" ;  and 
then  the  inhab.  generally  shut  up  their  houses  and 
shops  a  little  before  iioon,"keeping  them  shut  for  3  or  4 
hours,  an  interval  during  which  all  is  silence  and  stag- 
nation. The.S'ciiocro  is  very  oppressive,  but  furtiiiiately 
not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  public  edifices  and  in- 
stitutions. Convents  and  churches  are  particularly  nu- 
merous ;  of  the  former  there  are  even  said  to  be  nearly 
70  !  Most  of  the  churches  are  sumptuous  :  but  they  dis- 
cover no  tiiste,  and  offend  the  eye  by  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ment. A  striking  monutimy  reigns  in  their  construction, 
being  generally  built  with  an  elevated  facoile,  a  largo 
nave,  and  i  side  aisles,  boiiiuled  by  lateral  cnapels,  dedi- 
cated to  various  saints,  and  decorated  with  pillars,  paint- 
ings, statues,  tlowers,  and  candelabra.  Some,  however, 
as  that  formerly  beiimging  to  the  Jesuits,  must  be  ex- 
empted from  tills  censure.  The  cathedral,  erected  about 
1180,  by  Archbishop  Waller,  an  Knglishman,  is  exter- 
nally of  (iotliic  architecture ;  and,  though  not  in  the 
best  t.iste,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  12th 
I'ciitury.  It  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  the  modem 
addition  of  a  cupola  ;  and  its  interior  has  been  somewhat 
recently  altered  to  the  Creek  style.  Within  arc  many 
tine  red  por|)hyry  s<arcnphagi.  of  consideralile  antiquity, 
in  which  have  been  deposited  the  remains  of  diflerent 
sovereigns  of  the  island,  including  Roger  the  founder  of 
tlie  Noiinan  kingd.  of  Sicily,  the  emiieror  Frederick  II., 
&c.  Tlie  church  of  St.  (iiuseppe,  also  on  the  Cassaro, 
is  profusely  and  richly  ornamented,  and  has  tome  fine 
columns  of  grey  Sicilian  marble,  nearly  (iU  It.  in  height. 
Tiie  royal  pal.ice,  tiie  residence  of  the  viceroy.  Is  a 
spacious  building  of  mixed  Arabic  and  Norman  archi- 
tecture. It  ii.as  many  spacious  apartments,  a  gallery 
with  some  good  paintings,  and  a  neat  armoury  :  on  its 
summit  is  the  observatory  erected  in  1748,  whence 
Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  Attached  to  the 
palace  is  the  beautiful  little  church  of  St.  Peter,  which, 
with  its  crypt  and  superb  mosaics,  forms  one  of  the  most 
complete  specimens  of  S.ar.icenic  magnificence  extant. 
Tlie  sqii.are  in  front  has  a  statue  of  PInlip  IV.  of  Sicily, 
snrroundi'd  by  four  other  statues.  The  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice and  tiie  custoin-hoii.se  ociiipy  a  large  edifice  on  the 
Marina,  formerly  tlie  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  abolished 
in  I78'J.  The  public  prison,  in  one  of  tlie  main  streets, 
built  round  a  large  court  ya.'d,  though  well  supplied  with 
water,  is  dirty,  and  in  many  respects  badly  provided. 
Tiic  Jesuit's  College,  a  inagniflceiit  edifice  in  the  Cas- 
saro. with  various  scliools.  and  a  line  library,  in  which 
tlie  Sicilian  p.irli.imeiit  Ibrinerly  held  their  iittlngi  ;  the 
university,  the  archliisliop's  pal.ice,  and  the  principal 
government  p.awn.bank,  a  spacious  hnilding,  with  a  neat 
portico,  are  among  the  remaining  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices. There  are  several  theatres,  but  they  are  generally 
ill  contriicled,aiid  not  to  becimiparcd  tu  those  of  Naples, 
Paris,  or  London. 

At  the  N.  W.  extri'mity  of  the  city  is  the  arsenal,  from 
which  a  fine  mole,  fully  l-4lhni.  in  length,  liaviiiK  a 
lighthouse  and  battery  at  Its  extremity,  projects  S.  into 
!i  or  10  fathoms  water,  forming  acoiivenient  port,  capable 
of  accominodatiiig  a  great  iniinber  of  vessels.  This  ni- 
portant  wurk  cost  about  I.Otyi.OOO/.  sterling;  but  tli.- 
liKlillioiise.  though  a  splendid  structure.  Is  said  to  lio 
very  ill  lighted.  Sliips  that  cb>  not  mem  go  within 
the  moll-  m.iy  anchor  about  lialf  a  in.  froi  .n  from  Hi 

to  21  fathoms.  There  is  an  inner  port,  res  rved  for  tlio 
use  of  tile  arsenal,  with  large  naval  inag.iziiies.  |irisoii> 
for  galley-slaves,  &c.  Tliere  Is  also  a  small  cove  in  front 
of  the  town,  called  the  (Vi/d /<Vi<y,  tlie  representative  of 
tile  two  ancient  harbours,  and  capable  of  acconiiniKlallug 
vessels  of  from  l.'iO  to  200  10118.  On  its  K.  side  is  the 
pr.iliciue  othce  ;  the  lazaretto,  a  dirty  and  Incfiici'ent 
I'stibfiihinint,  is  ill  a  loiky  liiy  at  the  back  oi  ;l'e  ii:olc. 

leu  iiidiialions  exist  of  the  ancient  spleiidonr  >f  the 
(ily,  except  the  remains  of  a  iiaumachi  i,  and  luine  vci. 
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PALERMO. 

tlges  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  senatorial  hall  are  pre- 
served fragtnents  of  various  marbles,  &e. ;  and  in  the  royal 
palace  are  two  ancient  bronze  rams,  brought  tliitlicr  from 
Syracuse,  and  said  to  have  been  made  by  Archimedes  ! 
(Smyth's  Sicili/,  i>.  13.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  fine  specimens  of 
Moorish  architecture;  the  principal  being  tlie  Saracenic 
fortress  of  Kuba,  now  used  as  cavalry  barracks ;  and  the 
Ziza,  a  palace  erected  in  the  9th  or  Kith  century,  still  in 
~ood  repair,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence, 
ilear  the  latter  is  a  Capuchin  convent,  with  a  cadu- 
very,  or  receptacle  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies.  A 
royal  residence,  in  the  Chinese  style,  stands  outside  the 
walls,  iie.ir  M.  Pellegrino;  and  about  10  m.  E.  Palermo, 
near  the  bay,  is  La  Bagaria,  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  Sicilian  nobles.  Several  of  the  villas  of  tlie  nobility 
are  richly  adorned,  both  by  nature  and  art :  that  of  I'rlnce 
Palagoina,  however,  is  chielly  noted  for  its  statues  of  ail 
sorts  of  monsters, 

Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of 
Sicily ;  the  seat  of  an  intendant  and  council  of  inteiidency  ;  | 
a  departmental  council ;  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  with  i 
14  judges ;  a  civil  and  criminal  court  for  the  intendency, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  a  university,  the 
second  in  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  attended  by  about  tiOO 
students,  comprising  several  eminent  names  among  its 
professors.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  30,000  vols.,  a 
printing  press,  several  museums  ;  but  only  a  few  lectures 
are  given,  and  the  education  is  worthless  in  the  extreme. 
Palermo  has  also  a  high  female  seminary,  second  to  that 
of  Naples  ;  a  college  of  nobles,  an  episcopal  seminary, 
and  many  inferior  schools  ;  numerous  charities,  including 
2  large  hospitals,  a  lunatic  and  a  foundling  asylum,  houses 
of  industry  for  mendicants,  &c. ;  public  baths,  and  several 
public  libraries  and  seientitic  associations.  Silk  manu- 
factures were  established  here  in  the  I  Ith  century,  and 
they  still  form  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, though  much  less  flourishing  than  formerly. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  also  produced,  with  oil-cloth,  leather, 
&c.  ;  and  there  is  here  a  glass  work,  the  only  one  in 
Sicily.  The  tunny  fishery  employs  from  900  to  1000  boats, 
and  3, .'00  fishermen.  But  the  principal  resources  of  the 
inliab.  depend  on  Palermo,  being  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  on  her  trade. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  trifling,  compared  to  what  it 
would  be  were  Sicily  under  an  enlightened  government, 
capable  of  calling  forth  its  vast  resources.  But  even  .it 
present  it  is  far  from  inconsideraliie.  The  gre.it  articles 
uf  export  arc  shumac,  fruits  of  various  sorts,  including 
oranges  and  lemons,  wine,  manna,  brimstone,  &c.  Sub- 
joined is  a 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  V.ilues  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  Palermo  in  1.S39. 
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ArlklM. 

Quantitlei, 

Value  in 
Pounds 
Sterling. 

Arfiots  andcrcQin  of  tortai    -          ■    cwta. 

IlarilU — 

Hrlnistone        -            -           •            -      — 
Canthnrules     •           -           -            •      — 
Corn,  i{rain,  pulse,  and  rice             -    ulrs. 
Kuti'iU'es           -           .           -           .    ll,s. 
Kl«li,  mIIihI      ■           .           .            ■    cwts. 
Frulu:- 

Pry  and  pickletl    -           -      — 
Oranges  and  lemons          -    boxet 
l.in^ecd             ....    (jtrit. 
Otlifr  seetig       ....    twts. 
I.ii|uiirice  jiasle           .           .            -      — 
niiinna              -           -           -           •      — 
Oils:  — 

l.inweil          .           •            -    galls. 

(Illvc  -           -           •           •       - 
Raifs     .....    cwta. 
Stiuniac            •           -           -            -      — 

Sllki Ilw. 

SkinH    .           -            -           .           ■    No. 
Wine  and  spirit*        •           -           -    goiia. 
Ollivr  artiiiuH     ..... 

Total  value  . 

4,70!l 

(i,!H;.'i 

3'J,.1().'i 

r,'t 

•iVi 
(i,7.V) 
1,174 

8S,81.'> 
1(14, KiS 
.'.,7.17 
'i.iT* 
4, .1.1.1 
.1,7.17 

in,si,'> 
77,iWl 
IS..11,1 

•il7,'.>V.) 

V.tiill 

K(i,0(lO 

G'J4,44U 

L. 

4,i;ii7 

il.'JfW 

Ki.Sll 

1,.1!I4 

l,(iH1 
■  1,S81 

112, iin 

31i,'Jaii 
U,.')(il 
l,.'i07 
S,.11,1 

41,1U7 

1,0.'..', 
7,Slll 
8,i|«7 
2.^.'.,7'll 
tl.lilll 

i,.'.r4 
(m,ii,'. 

■    ;oi4,!iri«  1 

Of  the  above,  goods  to  the  amount  of  290. "22/.  went  to 
tlie  V.  States  of  America  :  l2H,.'i(i2/.  to  (Jreai  Britain  and 
her  e  ilonles  ;  .'>9,44li/.  to  Kraiiee  ;  2').'i74/.  ti.  the  Baltic  ; 
r2.737/.  to  Belgliiin  iind  (lerinany  ;  37,118/.  to  the  Italian 
Slates ;  and  l,(IO,V.  to  other  countries. 

I'lie  iinpirts  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  other  eo. 
lonial  products  ;  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woiillen  fabrics  ; 
earthenware,  liardware,  and  other  nianufuctured  goods  ; 
dye  stuil's,  spices,  Hcc. 

The  city  funds,  derived  prinilpally  from  l.mded  pro- 
perty, the  land-t.ix,  and  taxes  on  eiinsiim|itioii,  are  said 
to  amiiiint  to  aln.iit  lOII.OtMl/.  a  year  ;  but  lor  many  years 
past  the  evpenilltiire  has  exceeded  this  sum,  and  the  city 
Is  now  ili'i'ply  in  delit. 

Sieill.iii  writers  have  in.ide  m.iny  absurd  and  ridiculous 
stili'iiients  einieeriiiiig  the  fiinniiatlon  of  Paleimo  ;  hut 
the  iiioit  raliuiial  and  guiRrully  received  opinion,  con- 


firmed by  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Polyblus,  is, 
that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Phccnicians  ;  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  wlience, 
as  already  seen,  it  derived  its  name,  being  powerful  in- 
ducements to  a  trading  people,  to  make  it  a  settlement. 
(Tliucyd.  lib.  vi. ;  I'olybius,  lib.  i.  cap.  SH.)  It  subse> 
qncntly  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  who 
niadeit  the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  dominions.  Soonafter 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Romans,  who  established  a  colony  in  it 
(Slrabo,  lib.  vi.),  conferred  on  it  various  privileges,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  a  subse- 
quent age,  the  Saracens  made  it  the  capital  uf  their 
Sicilian  territories ;  and  since  their  time,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  some  short  intervals,  it  has  been  the  capital 
of  Sicily.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  court  of  Naples 
during  their  exclusion  from  that  city  from  180fi  to  lsl5. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  70—89.  and  Appind. ;  Swinliume; 
Jirydoiif  i  Hiisselti  Simond ;  Von  liaumer's  Italy,  ii.; 
Purl.  Ilrpoil.1,  A-c.) 
PALKSTINE.  See  Syria  and  Palestine. 
PALHANPOOR,  a  fortified  town  of  Illndostan,  prov. 
Gujrat,  ciip.  of  a  Mohammedan  principality,  M  m. 
N.N.W.  Ahmedabad.  Lat.  24"  11';  long.  72°  20' E. 
Pop.  30,000 (?)  It  is  about  1)  m.  in  circaiid  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  the  gates  being  de- 
fended by  outworks,  mounted  with  small  cannon.  It  is 
uf  considerable  political  importance,  being  a  frontier 
town  on  the  desert  separating  Gujrat  from  Sinde  and 
Cutch,  and  on  the  main  route  from  Rajpuotana  south- 
ward. The  state,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  extends 
from  30  to  40  m.  round,  including  two  towns,  and  about 
130  villages,  and  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
2}  lacs  rup.  (Hamilton,  h.  J.  Uaz.) 
PALMA.    See  Majorca. 

P.ILMAS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  see. 

PALME,  or  PALMI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Gul|ih  of 
Gioja,  21Jm.  N.E.  Reggio.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  but  has 
since  been  restored.  It  is  well  built ;  its  streets  being 
regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  good 
taste.  In  its  centre  is  an  elegantly  sculptured  and  well 
supplied  fountain.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  silken 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  trades  in  oil,  liqueurs,  &c. 
(Craven's  Tour,  292.) 

PALMYRA,  (the  'l".idmor  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which 
name  it  has  always  been  designated  hy  the  Arabs, )  a  cele- 
brated city  of  antiquity,  and  the  cap.  of  the  region  uf 
Palinyrene  in  Syria,  in  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  deserts 
in  the  modern  pach.  of  Damascus,  147  m.  S.E.  Aleppo, 
and  187  m.  S.S.W.  Uaniascus,  lat.  34°  29'  N.,  long. 
38"  48'  E. 

This  once  famous  city  is  now  all  but  deserted,  not 
having  more  than  100  inhabs.,aiid  it  derives  its  whole 
importance  from  its  classical  associations  and  tlie  num- 
ber and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.      These,  which  stand 
near  the  E.  declivity  of  a  mountain  r.mge  running  from 
N.  to  S.,  may  occupy  a  space  of  about  3  sq,  m.,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  city  extended  over  a  larger 
area,  exclusive  of  the  tombs  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
adjacent  hills.     The  oasis,  in  which  the  city  is  situated, 
is   traversed  by  two  streams,  which,  though  hot  and 
sulphureous,  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  not  dis- 
agreeable.       But    the  water   used   in  the  ancient  city 
was  of  the  best  quality,   being  brought  from  a  con< 
siderablo  dlst.ince  by  a  large  subterranean  aqueduct,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains.    The  first  view  of 
the  city  is  described  liy  all  travellers  as  extremely  mag- 
nificent.   "  On  opening  upon  the  ruins,"  says  Captain 
!  Mangles,  "  as  seen  from  the  Valley  of  the    Tombs,  wo 
j  were  much  struck  with  the  picturesque   efli-ct  of  the 
I  whole,  presenting  altogether  a  most  imposing  sight.     It 
'  was  rendered  doiilily  interesting  by  our  having  travelled 
I  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  buihling.  from 
'  which  we  suddenly  opened  on  these  innumerable  columns 
and  other  ruins,  the  snow-white  appearance  of  which, 
1  contrasted  with  the  yellow  sand,  priHlnced  a  very  strik- 
j  Ingeffect."    {Irhij  and  Manifles's  Travels,  p.'X'i.)     Tlie 
ruins  are  not,  liowevcr,  to  be  compared,  as  respects  the 
size  of  tlie  gates,  columns,  and  temples,  with  tliose  of 
llaalbcc  and  Tliehes  ;    but  they  are    more    remarkable 
than  either  for  tlieir  vast  extent,  and  they  are  less  en- 
'  cumbered  with  modern  fabrics  tlian  must  other  ancient 
remains. 

Tlie  ruins  now  extant  comprise  the  fragments  of  two 
or  three  temples,  several  gateways,  (one  ol  w hich  is  more 
perfect  tlian  the  rest),  colonnades,  sepulchres,  &e.  W  ith 
respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  it  is  dilli- 
enlt  to  form  a  conjecture :  the  tombs  are  evidently  liie 
oldest,  but  even  these  do  nut  date  as  far  back  as  the 
Christian  a'ra.  The  other  hiiildtiigs  are  consideraliiy 
more  recent,  and  most  of  the  fine  and  expensive  edifices 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  three  cen- 
turies ending  with  tlii^  reign  of  Diocletian. 
On  .ippruachiiig  the  city  a  ridncd  mosque,  built  by  the 
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Saracens,  introduces  the  stranger  to  a  fliio  gatcwasr, 
ha\iiig  a  lofty  central  arch,  flanked  hy  two  others  of 
smaller  size,  which  lead  directly  to  a  grand  avenue, 
which,  from  the  remains,  must  have  been  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which,  however,  only  114  now  remain. 
This  avenue  leaiis  to  a  gateway,  beyond  which  are 
ranges  of  pillars  supporting  a  frieze  and  entablature, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Addison  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  noble 
gateways,  that  may  have  led  from  the  central  .ivcnue  to 
other  colonnades  now  entirely  destroyed.  A  circular 
colonnade,  of  which  eighteen  columns  only  are  now 
standing,  has  in  its  centre  a  small  but  richly  ornamented 
building,  with  niches  for  statues ;  and  immediately  be- 
yond it  are  tlie  prostrate  remains  of  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, constructed  of  a  species  of  marble  superior  to 
that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins.  It  appears  to 
have  comprised  two  very  large  rooms;  but  whether  it 
were  n  temple  or  palace,  is  dilflcult  to  determine.  By 
far  the  most  extensive  ruin,  however,  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  grand  entrance  to  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
rich  carvings  of  vine-leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes  in 
bold  and  spirited  relief,  beautifidly  chiselled.  The 
outer  precinct,  which  encloses  a  quadrangular  space  of 
220  sq.  yards,  is  formed  by  a  lofty  wall,  adorned  with 
pilasters  both  within  and  without.  Inside  this  court 
are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  noble  marble  pillars, 
each  37  ft.  in  height,  and  another  row  of  columns  .'>()  ft. 
in  height,  appears  to  have  encircled  the  temple,  wliicli, 
however,  was  only  100  ft.  in  length  by  4'i  ft.  in  breadth  : 
it  has  since  lieon  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  its  inte- 
rior is  disflgiired  by  passages  from  tlio  Koran  written 
round  the  walls. 

The  senulchres,  which  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
inf  of  ill  the  ruins,  occupy  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
surrounding  eminence,  some  presenting  mc^re  heaps  of 
rubbish  ;  others  half  fallen,  exposing  their  shattered 
chambers ;  while  one  or  two  still  exist  almost  entire. 
The^  are  built  in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  from  3  to  4 
stones  in  height,  each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
recesses  divided  into  compartments  for  th"-  reception  of 
the  bodies.  Some  of  thu  cliambors  arc  ornamented 
with  Corinthi.in  pilasters  and  sculptures,  in  almost  per- 
fect preservaJnn,  executed  in  high  relief;  tlie  walls  are 
of  white  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  dia- 
mond-shaped compartments,  delicately  ornamented  Kith 
white  stars  on  a  blue  ground:  over  tlio  dooruays  are 
tablets  witli  inscriptions  both  in  Creek  and  Palmyreiie. 
A  few  of  the  streets  may  l)e  traced  with  .some  dirticuHy, 
and  the  foundations  of  houses  are  distinguish.ible  in  .s^nie 
places:  but  not  a  vestige  rei.iaius  of  the  old  vails  de- 
stroyed by  Aurelian,  though  a  wall  still  exias  that  has 
lM!en  made  of  materials  from  the  sepulchres,  and  h  s 
probably  erected  soon  after  the  demolitien  of  the  oUU  !• 
fortiflcations.  The  inscriptions  are  both  in  Greek  and 
In  the  unknown  Falmyrene  language  ;  all  of  those  on  the 
columns  arc  honorary,  generally  to  the  elfect,  that  the 
senate  and  people  inscribed  them  in  honour  of  nn  In- 
dividual whose  pedigree  is  given  through  several  gene- 
rations. The  in°"iiptions  on  the  tombs  are  in  Greek, 
and  tolerably  perfect.  Kac -simile  copies  of  them  are 
given  in  the  great  work  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
ivhich  also  contains  drawings  of  all  the  principal  build- 
ings of  Palmyra. 

Nisiori/.  —  The  cirlieat  .iccounts  of  the  existence 
of  Palmyra,  are  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  which 
itate  r'  vt  "Solomon  buili  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness 
and  C'll  tlie  stone  cities  which  he  built  in  H.unath " 
(2  Chrcn.  viii.  3,  4.) ;  and  his  motive  In:  thus  founding 
it  was  according  to  Jasephus,  "  because  in  that  place 
were  fountains  and  wells  of  water.  lie  gave  it  tlie  name 
Cii  Tadmor,  which  is  still  prevalent  lunong  the  Syrians ; 
hut  the  Grc\!Ks  name  it  Palmyra."  (.Anl.  Jud.  I.  viii. 
rh.  G.) 

Flin)  has  noticed  the  city,  and  the  peculiarities  in 
its  situ:>tion  to  which  it  owed  its  rise  and  importance: 
Pttlmyra  urbi  nt>bitis  iifu,  liivittis  soli  ft  aquit  amce- 
fii's  .  vasto  undiqtte  anibitn  aycnii  inc/adit  a^ros ;  tic 
vftitt  terns  vxevipta  a  wrum  nattn\i^  fin'vata  sorte 
inter  duo  imperin  nummn^  liitmatuirum  Vtirtlwrumque, 
rl  prima  in  diseurriia  semper  utrimque  curn.  ( llist. 
A'l'/.,  lib.  V.  cap.  '^3.)  The  fertility  of  tlie  o.isis  round 
Palmyra  m.iile  it  a  stiitalilc  situation  for  a  small  town  ; 
but  its  position  in  other  respeits  was  still  more  adv.m- 
t.^gerius,  from  its  lieiiig  tlie  resting. place  of  the  caravans 
lietweeii  the  Persian  gnlpli  and  the  great  cities  on  the 
Kuphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Aleiipo,  Dam.iscus,  and  the 
imrts  oi<  the  MedltiTraiiean.  Palmyra  thus  lice. line  a 
jirincipal  emporium  of  the  commerce  belweeii  the  Kastern 
and  Western  worlds;  ami  to  this,  im  doubt,  is  to  be 
ascrilH'd  the  weaitli  and  importance  to  which  she  eaily 
attained.  Being  situated  l>etw''cn  ttie  empires  of  Home 
and  I'arthia,  it  was  an  object  of  great  iinportanCi-  with 
the  Palniyrenians  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  tiiein  both.  But  alter  the 
victories  ul  Trajan  had  cstabllslicd  tlic  unquestionable 


PA  M  IE  US. 

preponderance  of  the  Roman  arms.  Palmyra  became  A 
dependency  of  Home,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  "  It  was  during  that  peaceful  period,  if  we  may 
Judge  from  a  few  remaining  inscriptions,  that  the  Pai- 
myrenians  constructed  those  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes* of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  our  travellers."    ( (libbon,  cap.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  iiistory  of  Palmyra 
was  that  whicli  immediately  preceded  her  fall.  Va- 
lerian, emperor  of  Koine,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  Odenathus,  a  citizen  of  Pal. 
nivra,  who  had  attained  to  the  principal  direi  tion  of  her 
affairs,  joined  tlie  Itoman  forces,  and  had  a  large  share 
in  avenging  the  insult  olfered  to  the  majesty  of  Home. 
He  attacked  the  Persians,  drove  them  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital  city  Ctesiphnn, 
and  capturc.l  the  treasures  and  women  of  tlie  great 
king,  I'or  tuose  services,  the  senate,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  a|j|>iause  of  the  Koman  world,  confernul  on 
Odenathus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  associated  him 
in  the  empire  with  Uallienus.  These  honours,  however, 
he  enjoyed  only  for  a  brief  period,  being  soon  after  (a.  n. 
203.)  assassinated  by  his  nephew.  'I'he  vacant  throne 
was  seized  by  his  young,  warlike,  and  beautiful  widow, 
the  famous  Zenobi,i,  who  broke  the  alliance  with  the 
hnbccile  Gallienus,  and  ashamed  the  title  of  Augusta, 
Queen  of  the  Kast.  The  accounts  that  h.ive  come  down 
to  us  of  this  extraordinary  woman  are  so  very  flattering 
that  we  may  not  unreasonably  suspect  them  of  being 
exaggerated,  in  the  view,  jierhaps,  of  enhancing  the 
merit  of  her  conqueror  Aurelian.  But,  th.it  she  was 
highly  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  Her 
manly  understanding  was  strengthened  and  adorned  by 
study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
possessed,  in  equal  perfection,  the  Greek,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  F.gyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  up,  for 
her  own  use,  an  epitome  of  Oriental  history,  and  fa- 
miliarly compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime  Lnnginus.  The  suc- 
cess of  Odenathus  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to 
her  incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude."  (Uibbon.) 

/{ enobia,  who  boasted  of  being  tlie  descendKiit  of  Cleo- 
p.ilra  and  the  I'tolcmies,  sent,  after  the  death  of  iiir 
husband,  on  pretence  of  this  relationship,  an  army  Into 
Kgypt,  which  she  <innexed  to  her  dominions.  But  licr 
troiipi  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  tlie  disciplined 
legions  of  Aurelian.  After  being  defeated  in  2  great  bat- 
tles, Zenobia  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra.  But,  seeing 
that  it  must  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  Aurelian,  she  at. 
tempted  to  make  her  escape  ;  and  lieiiig  intercepted  in 
her  flight,  the  city  soon  after  surrendered.  The  victor 
sullied  the  glory  of  Ills  conquest  by  ordering  the  exe- 
cution of  Longinus,  author  of  the  famous  treatise  nn 
the  sublime,  and  other  advisers  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  tlie  city  was  trciited  with 
great  lenity.  Unhappily,  however,  as  soon  as  it  w,is 
understood  in  Palmyra  that  the  emperor,  with  his  cap- 
tive princess.  Ii.id  crossed  the  llelU'spont,  tiic  citizens 
rose  in  rebellion,  and,  having  massacred  the  lloman 
t'ovemor  and  garrisim,  proclaimed  their  inilcpendcine. 
The  instant  Aurelian  heard  of  this  revolt,  he  at  oine, 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  began  to  retrace  his 
steos,  .iiid  hastened  to  the  ill-fated  city  with  an  irre- 
sist.'ble  force,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance.  The 
sequel  may  be  learned  from  his  own  words  :  —  Mutierihits 
lion  pe/iercimtu,  infantes  accidimus,  senes  jiinuluvimtis, 
rustieus  inlereniinius  :  cui  terras,  eui  iirbein  deinceps  re- 
linquemns?  Pareendum  est  in  qui  remansemnt.  (Fla- 
viiis  f'opiseits  in  llist.  Auniist.,  p.  ^IH.)  At  the  same  time 
the  walls  of  ili"  city  were  rased  to  tlie  ground,  and,  in  tli" 
words  of  Gibli'.ii,  "  the  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of 
Zenobia,  gradiri"y  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trilling 
fortress,  .ind,  at  leiigtn,  a  miserable  village.  Zenoljia  inr- 
self  was  taken  to  K  jine  to  grace  the  triumph  of  .Viireliiiii, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with  a  generous  rJe- 
mency  seldom  exercised  by  tlie  ancient  conquerors,  aiid 
presented  her  'vifh  an  elegant  villa  at  Tiliur,  where  thi' 
.Syrian  queen  iiisensildy  sunk  into  a  Uomaii  inatriin,  In'r 
daiiglilers  married  into  iiobh^  families,  and  her  race  u:ij 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  flfth  century."  (IJeeliiie  mid 
rail,  ii.  44— 4S.)  Palmyra  afterwards  fell  witli  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  tlie  power  of  tlie  Mohaiiiiiic. 
dans  ;  but  Iiistory  is  entirely  silent  respecting  tlie  caiisis 
and  pe'i'Hl  of  its  total  desolation.  ( IVuod  and  Dawkiits 
an  the  Huins  of  Palmyra ;  Addisun^s  Damaseus  utid 
Palmyra,  ii.  i.'HI_323.  ;  Irby  and  Mangle's  Travels, 
p. 'iSJ— 'ill?.;  Mud.  Trail.) 

P.AMIKKS,  a  town  of  I'rance,  dep.  Arlegc,  rap.  .ir- 
roiid.,  on  the  Ariege,  II  in.  I'oix.  Pop.,  in  ls3(i,  .').!i7-'.  It 
Is  well  situated,  and  is  generally  well  built  a, d  laiii  iiii'.. 
Tlie  cathedral,  several  other  cliiirciies,  tiie  bishop  ^  pi. 
I.ice,  a  Carmelite  convent,  tiie  court-house,  and  a  largu 

^  Acroniinjz  !o  S^.^h.-imn  Tlv/.intiu.t,  tho«*.  were  mmtiv  rrftlnt 
liT  Ihf  iiii|it'ror  A(lri.>ii  ;  bm  tlnn.  U  no  ('vldi.nr*.  lli.il  Mti  h  «a> 
rvally  the  tilcl,  thuu^li  he  lllajr  tuve  liono  to  tu  kuiiie  l-xU'itl. 
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PAMPELUNA. 

civil  hospital,  are  its  principal  buildings.  No  remains  exist 
of  Its  castle,  built  during  the  crusades,  and  called  Apamra, 
from  the  Syrian  town  of  that  name,  wlieneo,  by  corrup- 
tion, the  present  name  of  this  town.  ( lluen,  &c, ) 

PAMPKLUNA,  or  PAMPLONA,  a  lortilied  city  of 
Spain,  can.  kingd.  of  Navarre,  on  a  hill  near  the  left 
hank  of  the  Arga,  4Km.  S.  Dayonne,  and  1U'>  m.  N.K. 
Madrid  :  lat.  42"  49'  lil"  N.,  long.  1°  39'  45"  W.  Pop., 
according  to  Mtfiann,  15,0n0.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  with  bastions,  but  derives  its  principal  de- 
fence from  2  castles,  one  within  luid  the  other  outside 
the  walls,  the  latter,  the  citadel,  being  situated  on  a  rock 
(of  which  the  only  accessible  part  is  covered  bv  a  mo- 
rass), and  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  interior  com- 
prises several  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  trottoirs  ;  3  public  squares,  in  tlie  largest  of 
which  bull-lights  are  held ;  G  public  fountains,  sup- 
piled  with  water  from  a  fine  aqueduct  3  m.  in  iengtii ; 
and  the  Taconera,  a  public  walk.  Outside  the  walls  are 
3  other  planted  walks,  and  6  bridges  .icross  the  river, 
connecting  the  town  with  the  suburbs.  The  houses  are 
irregularly  built ;  and  the  public  edilices,  which  comprise 
a  cathedral,  4  parish  churches,  2  palaces,  a  prison,  pour 
asylum,  and  small  theatre,  are  more  remarkable  for 
antiquity  than  beauty.  Withhi  the  cit.idcl  are  exten- 
sive barracks  and  magazines,  and  a  curious  corn-mill, 
turning  f>  sets  of  stones,  and  capable  of  grinding  360 
quintals  of  wheat  a  day.  Pampeluna  is  a  place  of  little 
industry,  confined  cliieHy  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen  cloths,  parchment,  and  white  wax.  Its  trade,  also, 
has  long  been  in  a  laiigui.«liing  condition  ;  and  the  town 
exhibits  few  signs  of  activity,  except  at  Its  fair  in  July, 
whieh  is  miicli  frequented  both  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards. The  surrounding  country  abends  with  many 
v.-irieties  of  grain  and  fruit ;  but  ag  .ture  is  much 
neglected,  and  is  only  slowly  recovering  om  the  ravages 
inflicted  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Pampeluna,  supposed  to  liave  been  built  by  Pompey, 
alter  the  defeat  of  Sertorius,  and  called  by  him  Pompei- 
opolis,  was  taken  in  the  ."ith  century  by  the  Gotlis,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Moors.  After  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  it  was  made  its  capital  city,  and 
sustained  several  sieges.  The  most  memorable  event 
connected  with  the  town,  however,  is  the  contest  that 
took  place  for  Its  possession  between  the  Knglish  and 
French  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.  In  June, 
1SI3,  on  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Vittoria,  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was  alone  open,  and 
this  fortress  was  hastily  garrisoned  and  provisioned.  It 
was  forthwith  invested  by  the  Hritish  ;  but  the  approach 
of  Marshal  Soult,  with  an  army,  towards  the  close  of 
July,  promised  it  an  early  deliverance.  It  w.is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piimpeluna  that  tlic  obstinate  conflicts  of  the 
27th  and  29th  July  took  place  ;  and  the  Frencli  being 
ciimpelled  to  repass  the  Pyrenees  w  ith  great  loss,  Pam- 
peluna was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  surrendered  on 
31st  October. 

PANAMA,orDAniEN,  (ISTHMUS  OF),  the  nar- 
row  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  continents  of  N. 
and  S.  .\merlca,  forming  a  prov.  of  the  Colombian 
republic  of  New  Grauiida,  between  the  8th  and  10th  degs. 
of  N.  lat.  and  the  77th  and  81st  of  W.  long.,  having 
F.  the  Colombian  prov.  Choco,  \V.  that  of  Veragua,  N. 
the  Atlantic,  and  S.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  shape  is  th.it 
of  an  arc,  the  convex  side  facing  the  N. ;  length.W.  to  K., 
aliout  3(K)  in. ;  general  breadth  about  40  m.,  but,  where 
narrowest,  not  more  than  28  m.  from  sea  to  sea.  Pop.  of 
prov  in  If 3.5,  72,()fin.  The  Cordiiler.a,  or  chain  of  the 
Andi  >,  is  here  interrupted  by  several  remarkable  breaks 
iif  low  iind  level  land,  through  which  it  has  been  pro- 
iiosed  to  carry  a  canal  or  railway  ;  but  near  the  city  of 
ranania  its  summits  rise  to  1,000  or  1,100  ft.  of  elevation, 
.niui  further  F..  they  are  considerably  more  lofty,  and  arc 
generally  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  isthmus  is 
extremely  well  wiitered  ;  and  though  without  any  river  of 
considerable  length,  several  of  its  streams  are  partially 
navi<{alile.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  Dec.  to  April, 
ami  the  wet  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  quantity  of 
rain  is  prodigious  ;  but  a  very  remarkable  |ihenoniennii 
oiTurs  throu)iliout  the  istlimus,  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
fi'iiscHi.of  vvliieli  no  satisf.ielory  exph'inalion  has  yet  been 
iilHred.  On  the  2(ltli  of  June  the  rain  ceases  for  five 
ur  six  days,  and  the  sun  shines  out  during  the  whole  day 
uilli  the  utmost  splendour;  nor  is  any  inst,inee  known 
III  irre(iularlty  In  the  recurrence  of  this  singular  break  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  .season.  (Ueoii.Juiirn.,  i.  78.) 
The  temperature  and  salubrity  vary  greatly.  I'orto 
Hello  is  line  of  the  hottest  and  most  iiiihealthy  places  in 
the  world.  On  tlie  opposite  coast,  at  Panama,  the  therm, 
in  the  rainy  season  lines  not  rise  higlier  in  the  day  time 
thin  87',  and  tiiough  at  other  limes  it  is  very  sultry,  it 
Ciiii  hardly  he  called  unhealthy.  Uiee,  maize,  eiiifee, 
loro.i,  and  some  sugar,  are  eult'ivated  ;  but  most  part  of 
111 '  sugar  used  is  Imported  in  skins  from  Central  Anie- 
riia,  or  Cauia.  .Stnrax,  eaoiilcliDiic,  varimis  djeing 
UruKs,  and  the  finest  timber  trees,  alioiind  hi  the  forests. 
Near  Panama  is  a  considerable  extent  uf  cultivated 
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I.ind ;  but  round  Porto  Bello,  and  on  the  R.  coast,  most 

Cart  of  the  surface  is  uncultivated.  Elsewhere,  the 
indlords  keep  their  estates  chiefly  in  grass,  to  save 
trouble;  few  of  tlie  inhab. are  industrious;  and  many, 
indeed,  depend  almost  wliolly  on  the  chase.  Droves  of 
wild  hogs,  deer,  and  a  variety  of  other  wild  animals, 
are  met  with  ;  monkeys  are  frequently  used  as  food, 
as  are  sharks,  guanas,  &c.  Horses  are  small,  but 
hardy ;  mules  are,  however,  the  favourite  beasts  of 
burden,  .nd  fetch  sometimes  120  dolls,  each. 

The  isthmus  was  formerly  famous  for  its  gold  mines; 
but  these  arc  now  all  but  exhausted  and  .ibandoned.  Tha 
pearl-fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  is  still  carried  on, 
and  with  some  success.  The  trade  of  the  isthmus,  not- 
withstanding  its  favoiiritble  position,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
On  the  Pacific  some  little  traflic  is  carried  on  with  various 
ports  both  N.  and  S. ;  but.  on  the  Atlantic,  almost  the 
only  communication  is  with  Jamaica  and  Cartagena. 
The  inhab.  are  said  to  be  less  advanced  in  civilisation 
even  than  their  neighbours ;  and  their  education  and 
morals  seem  to  be  alike  bad.  The  isthmus  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons ;  chief  towns,  Panama,  the  cap.,  Cha< 
gres,  Portobcllo,  Nata,  and  Carreto.  (Onog.  Journal, 
i.  C!)— 101.) 

The  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  its  narrowness,  appears, 
on  the  map  at  least,  to  be  the  most  advantageous  point 
for  establishing  a  direct  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  this  might  be  effected  by  a  canal,  but  the  diflicultieg 
in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking  would  not  he  easily 
surmounted  ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  preferable  plan  would  be  to  construct  a  railway  frinn 
Chagre,  on  the  Carribean  Sea,  across  to  Panama.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  project  for  connecting  the  two 
oceans  by  means  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake 
Nicaragua,  presents,  on  the  whole,  greater  facilities. 
See  NicARAorA  (Lake  of). 

Colony  qf  Dniien — The  place  marked  New  Fdlii- 
burgh,  in  Arrowsmith's  map  on  the  VV.  coast  of  the 
Giilph  of  Darlen,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
site  where,  in  1(198,  the  Scotch  attempted  to  form  a  set- 
tlement. This  colony  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Fatersoii,  tlie  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  was  zealously  patronised  by  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  who  formed  a  joint  stock  company, 
and  subscribed  large  sums  to  carry  tlie  project  into 
elfect.  It  was,  however,  extremely  ill-suited  for  a 
country  In  the  then  situation  of  Scotland  ;  and  provoked 
the  well-founded  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
bitter,  though  unreasonable  and  unfounded  jealousy  of 
the  Fnglish  West  India  merchants  and  ship-owners,  who 
either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  seriously  alarmed  lest  this 
new  settlement.  In  an  unoccupied  and  unhealthy  country, 
should  seriou.siy  injure  their  commerce  and  navig.ition. 
The  selfish  opposition  of  tiiese  interesteti  parties  to  tlie 
project,  having  been  abetted  by  the  English  parliament, 
the  king  disavowed  the  company,  and  even  issued  orders 
to  the  governors  of  the  West  Indian  iind  American  colo- 
nies, charging  them  not  to  permit  any  intercourse  with 
the  Scotch  at  Darien  1  In  consequence  of  these  vin- 
dictive measures,  and  of  tlie  threatened  hostilities  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 
This  event  was  most  acutely  felt  by  the  Scotcii,  whose 
pride  was  mortified  by  the  failure  of  a  scheme,  of  the 
success  of  whieh  they  had  formed  the  most  exaggerated 
expectations  ;  and  many  of  wliom  were  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  the  sums  they  had  embarked  In  the  project.  It 
farther  inflamed  the  existing  prejudices  against  the 
English,  ar.d  against  tlie  projected  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  happily,  however,  was  not  long  after 
eifccted.  (Lainn's  Ilhtoyy  qf  ScotlantI,  iv.  261—277.; 
Burnett's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  iii.  299,  &c.  ed. 
1753.) 

Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Colombia,  repub.  New 
Granad.a,  cap.  ot  the  above  iirov.,  on  the  Pacific,  43  m. 
S.E.  Chagres,  and  480m.  N.W.  Bogota.  Lat.  8"  57'  N. ; 
lon'J!.  79°  L'O' W.  Pop.  about  1 1 ,000.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Panam.i,  and  has  a 
very  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  Its  plan  is  not  strictly 
reguli\r,  hut  the  streets  are  tolerably  well  ventilated,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  cleaner  than  most  Spanlsli  American 
cities.  It  is  encircled  by  irregular  iind  not  very  strong 
fortilieations,  constructed  at  dill'erent  periods.  The  houses 
are  partly  of  wood,  itraw,  and  other  fragile  materials ; 
but  many  arc  substantially  bnilt  of  stone,  the  larger 
having  eiiiirt-y.trds,  or  patios,  in  the  old  Spanish  style. 
The  public  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  four  convents,  a  nun- 
neiy,  and  a  college  j  but  most  of  them  are  falling  Into 
ruin,  and  a  large  and  fine  Jesuits'  college  is  in  a  state  of 
total  dilapidation.  Its  roadstead  is  exposed  to  northerly 
gales ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  says  there  arc  a  number  of  islands, 
a  short  distance  froin  the  main  land,  which  afford  secure 
anchorage,  and  from  wliieli  supplies  of  provtsiuns,  in- 
cluding excellent  water,  may  usually  be  obtained. 

Panama  is  still  the  centre  of  nome  trade,  not  only  with 
tlie  pi  rts  on  the  Paellic,  but  also  with  the  W.'  India 
islands,  &c.    Previously  to  1740,  when  the  trade  witli  the 
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PANIANy. 


Pacific  tnt  began  to  be  carried  on  round  Cane  Horn,  it 
wai  the  principal  entrepAt  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
Vf.  America.  From  tliat  period,  however,  it  haa  fallen 
olT;  and  its  decay  has  been  peculiarly  rapid  since  tlie 
Independence  of  S.  America,  and  the  opening  of  the  other 
ports  of  the  PaciHc.  Its  situation  is,  however,  highly  fa- 
vourable ;  and  should  a  canal  or  railway  be  carried  across 
the  Isthmus,  it  will  probably  attain  to  greater  commer- 
cial distinction  than  ever. 

Old  Panama,  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1518,  stood 
about  3  m.  to  the  E,  of  the  present  town.  It  was  de- 
■troyed  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan,  in  1670;  shortly  after 
which  the  existing  city  was  commenced.  {Lloyd  in  Geog. 
Journal,  i.  80,  86. ;  ifail's  S.  America,  |-c.) 

PAN  IAN  Y,  a  commercial  town  and  sea-port  of  British 
India,  Presld.  Madras,  prov.  Malaliar,  on  the  Paniany 
river,  .18  m.  S.  Calicut.    It  has  numerous  mosques,  being 

Erincipally  inhabited  by  Moplays,  or  fishermen  of  Ara- 
ian  descent.  Before  Tippoo  8aib  captured  this  town, 
its  trade  was  very  consiaerabie,  its  merchants  trading 
direct  with  Surat,  Mocha,  Madras,  and  Ben)i»l-  It  still 
exports  teak,  cocna-nnts,  iron,  and  rice;  and  imports 
wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  salt,  catichu,  and  spices ;  but  the 
mouth  of  its  river  is  closed  by  a  bar  which  only  admits 
boats  of  small  burden. 

PAPA,  a  considerable  market-town  of  Hungary,  be- 
yond the  Danube,  co.  Wesprim,  82  m.  S.  E.  Vienna. 
Pop.,  in  IWr,  13,432.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
has  a  large  castle  belonging  to  the  Ksterhnzy  family. 
It  has  also  numerous  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  built  with  immense  blocks  of  stone ; 
Horn.  Catli.,  Lutheran,  and  Caiviiiist  colleges ;  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  glass,  and  imper,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  (Berghaut  i  Oetlerr. 
Kal.  Kncyc.) 

PAPAL  STATES  (THE),  STATES  OF  THE 
CHUHCH,  or  POHEDOM,  an  independent  country  of 
Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Central,  with  a 

C>rtion  of  N.  Italy,  being  principally  comprised  between 
t.  41°  and  45°  N.,  and  long.  11°  and  14-"  E. ;  having  N. 
Austrian  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  I'o ; 
W.  Modena,  'I'uscaiiy,  and  tiie  Medicerramean  ;  S,  and 
S.E.  tlie  Neapolitan  dom.  ;  and  N.E.  tlie  Adriatic.  It  is 
Yery  irregularly  shaped  ;  the  lengtli  of  a  line  drawn  from 
its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity  may  be  about  270  m.  Its 
breadth  is  very  various.  The  area,  pop.  (exclusive  of 
alraut  IO,OUO  Jews),  subdivisions,  &c.  are  as  follow  : 


LcgsUoim  DclcKSUgni, 

Area  In 
ft<|.in. 

Top.  In 
IS.1.1. 

Chief  Clll«. 

Comarc*  dl  Homa 

«46 
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\,\%!> 
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Frrrara 

1,0(1.') 

S1(),SK3 

Ferrara. 

rorll 

1,1X7 

rit,.i'.)a 
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Urlilno 

l,fiS.l 
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B.1fi 

hCr-tM 
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(lU 

l.-.H.l.'i'J 
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1,0.1.1 

gW.I.V) 

Mncerata. 

Caiiiarlno 

3»S 

.1B,.Wi 
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Airoli  ■ 

477 

7K.i)l(i 
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Ffarmo 

.•Mi; 

H»,1ll| 

Kernio. 

faruitla 

1,7H 

Scl'i.Bfiil 
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KiMlrto 

1,3611 

llli,7.V) 

Spiilelo. 
Kletl. 

RiMI    - 
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.'ia,,1'.l  I 
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}   l,B.M 

/         «I,H77 
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}       RS.* 
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Total     • 

09 

K.I.OIO 

Benevento. 

I7,1ll» 

»,7.i«,n.l« 

Tile  Apennines,  wliich  intersect  the  papal  territories 
nearly  In  their  centre,  have  here  an  nvenige  lieight  of 
about  4,000  ft.  I  but  Monte  della  Sibilia  rises  to  7,210  II. 

{Brufuitrt)  -,  and  several  otiier  peaka  are  nut  greatly 
nferior  In  elevation.  The  provs.  of  Perugia,  Spolelo, 
Cameiino,  and  the  others  constituting  wliat  was  formerly 
called  the  March  of  Anronii,  are  those  principally  co- 
vered with  the  ramillcations  of  the  Ai>ennine.'<,  which, 
In  this  part  of  Italy,  approacli  more  nearly  to  tiie  Adriatic 
than  the  Medlterrancui,  leaving,  liowever,  an  extensive 

{ilain  on  either  Hide:  tliat  on  the  N.,  Iietwein  the  I'o  and 
he  AdrlHtir,  comprises  the  legation  i>f  I'Vrrara,  and  tiia 
greater  part  of  the  legatliins  oi^  Uologna,  Itiivenna,  titt.  It 
includes  the  I'nWi  Hi  Cummarhin,  a  very  extensive  mnrsli, 
bill,  with  this  exi'cptloii,  Is  highly  firllle  ami  productive. 
The  plain  to  the  H.oflhe  Apeiinlne>  ii  of  still  niiireain]ile 
dlineniions,einbrat'ing  ail  tiie  vast  iiiiiiiilutlng  tract  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Cainpagna  and  M.iremine,  extend, 
log  lietween  the  derllvlt^  of  llin  iMoiiMtnins  and  the 
tea  from  the  froiiliera  of  I'lucany  on  the  one  hami,  to 
Ihoin  of  Naples  on  the  other.  The  N.  piirllnii  iil'  tliis  i 
■real  plain,  or  tliat  next  Naples,  coiihIsIs  of  the  dMrltt  ! 
called  the  Pontine  Maiahes  (an.  Piimplinx  I'hIhiIii), 
whii'h,  notwithdandliig  tin'  vast  sums  expemleii  iiimn 
It,  Is  sllll  very  iinperrii'liy  dralniil  We  liaie  el>«-  | 
where  full|r  deacrlbeit  the  |irosent  tutv  of  tliis  vast  and  I 
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naturally  fruitful  plain,  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  fer- 
tility, but  now,  unhappily,  the  seat  of  pestilence  and 
death,    (See  fl«/e,  p.  67.) 

The  Po,  which  forms  their  N.  boundary  is  the  largest 
river  of  the  Papal  states ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Tiber.  Tlie  latter  rises  at  St.  Albonigo  in  Tus- 
cany, and  runs  generally  S.  or  S.E.,  but  witli  a  very 
tortuous  course,  to  wltliin  about  25  m.  N.N.E.  Rome, 
whence  it  flows  mostly  S.S.W.  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean,  IS  m.  below  Rome,  after  an  entire 
course  of  about  200  m.  Before  entering  the  sea  the 
Tiber  divides  into  two  arms,  enclosing  tiie  small  Island 
of  Uola  sacra.  At  Rome  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Tiber  is  only  about  400  ft.,  or  scarcely  one  third  part 
of  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Biackfrlars  Bridge, 
and  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  it 
Is  justly  entitled  to  its  ancient  epithet  fiavus.  being 
almost  constantly  loaded  with  yellow  mud,  from  the 
crumbling  and  disintegration  of  its  banks.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Topino,  Nar,  and  Teverone  on  the  left 
or  E.,  and  the  Chiana  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  to  near  Perugia.  Except  the  Tiber,  no  river 
of  any  consequence  falls  into  the  Metliterranean  in  this 

fiart  of  Italy.  The  countrv  to  the  E.  of  the  Apennines 
las,  however,  a  great  number  of  rivers,  thougli  none  of 
them  be  of  any  very  considerable  magnitude,  falling 
partly  into  the  Po  and  partly  into  the  Adriatic.  Several 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  lakes  are  in  the  Papal 
States,  as  those  of  Perugia,  (an.  I.acut  T/irasimennt) 
Bolsena,  and  Bracciano,  (which  see).  The  lakes  of 
Vico,  Albano,  Nemi,  Gabii,  Jcc,  tiiough  insignificant  in 
point  of  size,  are  interesting  from  the  classical  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  connected.  Tiiey  are 
situated  in  a  mountain  region,  and  evidently  occupy  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 

Oeology.  —  The  primary  rocks  in  the  Apennine  region 
consist  mostly  of  serpentine,  mica,  clayslate,  and  quarts, 
(ineiss  is  met  with  in  various  places  along  the  coast. 
Mountain   limestone  is  frequent,    and   indeed  a  large 

£ortion  of  the  country  consists  of  calcareous  formations ; 
ut  the  region  round  the  cap.  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  abounds  with  volcanic  products,  as  sulphur,  alum, 
&c,  Rome  is  principally  built  of  volcanic  tula,  which 
composes  the  general  soil  of  the  Campagna.  Some 
sulphur  sprln|<s  also  exist  at  Poretta,  N.  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  various  kinds  of  mineral  springs  are  common 
elsewiiere. 

Vlimati-.  —  In  the  legations  N.  of  the  Anennines,  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  10°  Reaumur, 
and  oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  do  not  flourish  in  the  open 
air.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Papal  States  is  situ- 
ated within  the  2il  Italian  region.  Vegetation  Is  here 
scarcely  interrupted  at  any  period  of  the  year.  The  air 
In  the  mountain  districts  is  pure  and  salubrious  ;  but 
tlie  plains  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  the  Campagna  dl 
Roma,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are  at  that  season  very 
unhealthy :  tlie  latter  especially  are  subject  to  malaria. 
The  origin  of  malaria  has  been  a  suliject  of  much  dis- 
pute, and  we  linve  already  noticed  some  of  tlio  circum. 
stances  that  have  conspiretl  to  reduce  the  Campagna  to 
its  present  all  but  desert  state.  (.See  nn<t>,  p. 57.)  In 
antiquity  it  was  bordered  along  the  shore  by  dense 
forests  \  and  It  is  believed,  by  many,  tiiat  the  dotructiiin 
of  the  woods  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase 
of  malaria.  "  The  ancients,"  says  M.  SImond,  "  planted, 
or  preserved  these  woods,  under  an  idea,  probal/ly  erro- 
neous, that  tliey  screened  them  from  certain  winds  car- 
rying noxious  vapours  ;  but  though  mistaken  as  to  tlieir 
real  mmle  of  agency,  tiiey  were  <|uile  riglit  in  supposing 
them  useful.  To  the  destruction  of  tiie  woods  the 
increase  of  solstitial  fevers  has  been  clearly  traced  i 
tiie  one  having  uniformly  followeii  the  other.  During 
the  decline,  also,  ami  after  the  fail  of  tiie  Roman  em- 

Eire,  tlioso  stupendous  aqueducts,  which  in  earlier  times 
ruiight  whole  rivers  to  Home,  Having  been  broken  and 
overturne<l.  In  some  places  piiiired  tlieir  waters  over 
tile  land,  which  became  a  marsh  ;  ami  the  population, 
diininisiied  by  wars,  was  further  and  still  mure  re- 
duced by  pestilence.  The  country  became  more  un- 
iiealthv  as  It  was  less  liilialiited  i  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries  the  millions  of  ancient  Home  dwindled  down 
to  30,000;  and  It  was  nnl  lieforo  the  Kkh  century,  undei 
Leo  X.,  (hat  the  scanty  pop.  grew  more  numerniir. 
Another  caUKe  of  the  Increase  of  malaria  is,  that  samiv 
ridge  gradiiaiiy  thrown  up  on  both  siiles  the  mouth  lif 
the  Tiller  for  many  leauues ;  various  outlets,  niitiind 
ami  ardticial,  are  thus  clinked  up;  ami  hei  "  the  I'cni- 
tiiie  inamlies,  furnierly  <oiitliie«l  to  a  narrow  spare  near 
tiie  proniiintory  of  M,  rirrello,  now  extend  under  oilier 
names  ail  along  lliu  coast."  lj\)ur  in  llaly,  up,  350.- 
35U.) 

Agtii-utlurr.  —  It  lm«  heeii  estimated  that  of  WHl,(lon 
ruhlii  of  prodiii'tlve  land  (aliout  2,IM,(KHI  acres,  or  li'«i 
than  4  pait  of  the  entire  siirlace),  342,iHiii  are  arilili', 
\i,i,{M\  ill  p,iiilnie,  I  t.lUMI  In  vliieyariU,  l,4IMI  In  ganlnii, 
Ace.,  and  I70.0HI  in  woihIs.  In  the  March  of  Ancona,  Mini 
other  mountaiuuiis  districu,  oiid  round  the  towns  and 
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villages,  both  the  properties  and  farms  are  small ;  but  it 
Is  otherwise  In  the  Campagna  and  the  plain  of  Bologna. 
The  whole  of  the  Campagna  Is  divided  into  about  6' 0 
estates,  varying  flrom  fiOO  to  1 ,000  hectares  and  upwards 
each.   The  largest  of  these  vast  estates,  which  are  mostly 
held  In  mortmain,  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter. 
The  value  of  land  is  very  various  ;  the  rent  In  the  Cam- 
pagna variei  from  |  to  4  scudi  per  hectare.    Beyond  the 
maremme,  as  the  pop.  increases  in  density,  the  rental 
rises  to  perhaps  20  scudI  per  hectare,  for  land  on  which 
there  are  olive,  vine,  or  mulberry  plantations  ;  or  whore 
there  ire  adjacent  markets  for  corn.     In  the  litighbour- 
hood  of  Rome,  where  the  land  is  rented  at  a  fixed  price, 
it  readily  sells  for  40  years'  purchase ;  while  lands  farmed 
on  the  mctaver  principle  do  not  generally  sell,  owing  to 
the  greater  ffifliculty  of  collecting  the  rent,  for  more  than 
33  or  3S  years'  purchase    Lands  in  the  maremme  are  fVe- 
quenlly  rented  by  middlemen,  who  underlet  them  In 
smaller  portions  to  the  actual  cultivators.    But  speaking 
generally,  land  Is  everywhere  held  under  the  metayer 
system,  the  occupyer  paying  a  certain  proportion,  gene, 
rally  a  half  of  the  prmluce,  to  the  owner.    The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile ;  but  owing  to  the  badnessof  the  govern- 
ment, which  oppresses  the  occupiers  with  Injudicious 
taxes  ;  the  want  of  capital,  skill,  industry,  and  markets  ; 
the  Ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  the  number  of  holidays, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  metayer  system,  agriculture  is 
in  the  most  wretched  state.     The  'implements  of  hus- 
bandry made  In  the  country  are  as  rude  as  those  de- 
scribed  by  V  irgil ;  and  heavy  custom-house  duties  prevent 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements  from  abroad. 
The  cultivated  part  of  tlie  maremme  produces  wheat, 
maise,  Iteans,  and  vines  ;  but  the  lands  olten  lie  fallow 
for  from  S  to  7  years  i  and  Mr.  Maclaren  states  that,  from 
what  fell  under  his  observation,  not  I  acre  in  H  is  under 
the  plough  or  hoe     (Notes  on  Italy,  fi8.)     In  the  more 
populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  there  Is  usu.iliy  an 
annual  change  from  spring  grasses  to  corn  produce  ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  region  is  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  all  the  farms  were  let  with  a  considernble 
stock  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  ;  but  the  proprietors,  wlien  in 
w.int  of  money,  parted  with  them.   In  whatever  direction 
tlie  traveller  may  enter  the  Campagna  from  Rome,  he 
would  pass  over  at  least  from  20  to  30,  and  frequently 
from  ftOtoOn  m.,  without  meeting  with  a  single  field  cul- 
tivated by  resident  Inhabs.    In  fait,  though  it  embrace 
an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  m.,  or  2,.'>6O,0(MI  acres,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  a  resident  pop.  of  more  than  10,000  or 
IS.OOO  Inhab.,  mostly  wandering  shepherds.     There  is 
on  each  estate  a  eatate,  or  large  building,  where  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  kept ;  hut  neither  bakeliouses 
noi   kitchen  gardens  exist  througliout  the  whole  tract, 
the  labourers  being  wholly  supplied  at  a  few  scattered 
depMs  with  provisions,  sent  tfiltlier  from  Itnine.     The 
shepherds  are  in  about  as  depressed  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible ;  they  have  a  sickly,  cadaverous  appearance  ;  tneir 
clothing  consists  principally  of  sheep-sliins,  worn  with 
the  wool  outside ;  and  they  sleep  eitner  on  the  ground 
ill  the  open  air,  or  in  some  of  tlie  ruins  with  which 
the  country  is  strewed.    They  are  paid,  not  in  money, 
but  in  cattle  pastured  with  those  of  tlio  farmer.    The 
hiirvests  in  tlic  Canipiigna  are  reaped  by  |ieasants  from 
distant  mountainous  districts,  who  come  to  i(  in  com- 
p.iniea  of  from  IM)  to  100  individuals.     Kven  in  favourable 
ei'asiins,  i  or  }  part  of  their  number  are  attai'ked  by 
fever ;  and  In  unhealthy  seasons,  the  proportion  is  iniicfi 
liirgcr.     Many  die  hi  the  ho9|iilals  of  Rome,  or  in  the 
Campagna  ;  others  perish  on  tlie  road  home  ;  and  others 
again  return  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  a  prey  to  intermittent   fever,  or   other  diseases 
lirought  on  by  the  climate  ;  and  yet  such  Is  the  poverty 
III'  the  pop.  in  tlie  mountainous  districts,  that  the  chance 
of  realising  a  f->w  scndi  continually  tempts  new  adven- 
turers lo  iinJergo  the  same  risks. 

In  IWMI,  im  the  estate  of  Prince  Rnsplglinsi  at  Zagn- 
roln,  land  was  let  out  at  a  low  fixed  lale  in  lots  of  a 
nihlilo  caeli  (alHiiit  i\  acre*)  lo  the  peasantry  to  rulti- 
vale  as  they  plnasnl ;  and  this  plan,  it  Is  alleged,  had  the 
lient  reiiiillj.  Ciiitlratloii  extended  for  a  cnmiderable 
dlitanie  round  /,agarolo  into  the  plain  heneatli :  and  the 
I'lliiiate  of  the  nelglibourhiwMl  was  Improved.  Were  siieh 
a  plan  rollovxHl  round  the  other  centres  of  civllliallon,  a 
conrlderal'li'  ptirtlon  of  tlie  f'ampaiina  uinild,  iirobably, 
•KOn  hue  apiirtlon  of  its  desolate  and  pestilential  cliararter, 
lint  neither  the  proprietors  nor  farmers  nhnw,  In  general, 
niiich  disposition  for  rhaiige  or  improvement ;  and  till 
the  gdverninent  and  public  economy  of  the  utate  he  eoin- 
plitcly  changed.  It  were  Idle  to  expect  that  they  should 
evinie  any  mch  liisiiosltioii.  In  order  lo  arrest  the  ile- 
piipulatldii  iif  the  <  ampugna.  Pope  I'iiis  VII.,  In  IHOJ 
laid  an  impost  of  ft  ;i<iu(i'  \wr  riilililo  on  tlie  iincnllivaled 
I  iiid  iininediately  round  tlie  towns,  ami  iliMliiiled  f>  paiill 
|>er  rnhblo  iVoin  the  tax  on  rnllivated  lands.  Hut  this 
inlieralile  atlein|>l  to  extend  Indiialry  liy  tiieai  regiila- 
lloni  (Ihiingli  It  a|>|<ears  to  lu<  appro\i'd  liy  M.  SIsmondl) 
ni'i'i'isaiily  r.iilnl.  The  regulation,  wlileli  never  was 
uiti'il  npun,  speedily  bm'anir  obiolrlei  and  the  prarnnlry 


of  the  Campagna  generally  remain  in  the  lame  condition 
as  before  the  Frencli  Invasion.  {Sitmondl,  Eludes  sur 
VEconomie  Politique,  il.  12—128.) 

In  the  mountainous  parti  of  the  Papal  States,  where 
the  country  is  divided  into  small  farms,  and  rather  thickly 
inhabited,  pease,  beans,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  whicli 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  ]f  the  peasantry,  oc- 
cupy most  part  of  the  land ;  the  remainder  being  appro- 
priated to  whe.1t,  maixe,  &c.  Little  skill  is  vvrncea  in 
agriculture ;  the  crops  being  generally  raised  only  for 
the  supply  of  the  cultivators,  no  one  thinks  of  raising 
those  products  for  which  his  land  may  be  the  best  fitted, 
till  after  he  iias  provided  an  adequate  supply  of  grain  or 
other  produce  fiir  the  use  of  his  family.  In  the  moun- 
tains near  Rome,  white  crops  are  taken  IVom  the  grounds 
for  2  or  3  years  successively,  without  any  manure  being 
applied  to  the  land  ;  3  crops  of  wheat  may  be  succeeded 
by  maiie  or  kidney  beans  for  2  years,  ana  once  in  5  or  6 
years,  a  crop  of  hemp  or  flax  is,  perhaps,  raised.  'The 
gr.iin  is  trodden  out  by  horses,  and  winnowed  by  hand, 
immediately  after  harvest.  The  wages  of  a  man  in 
harvest  time,  amount,  at  Pull,  to  about  2  pauls  a  day, 
with  bread  and  piquette,  or  weak  wine;  but  they  are 
generally  higher  the  nearer  the  district  to  the  Capital. 
The  herdsmen  in  the  Apennines  take  charge  of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  many  different  persons,  and  tend  them  on 
the  mountains,  night  and  day,  receiving  at  the  end  of 
the  season  payment  from  each  proprietor,  at  the  rate 
of  2  scudi  per  month  for  every  score  of  cattle.  Besides 
bread  and  pijuelle,  the  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
mountains  principally  consists  of  cheese  from  goats'  or 
ewes'  milk,  onions,  ^arlick,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
polenta,  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding,  made  with  maize,  pulse, 
&c.  Goats'  flesh  and  pork  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the 
labourers,  but  very  little  other  animal  food.  (Qraham'i 
Three  Months  in  the  Mountains,  7— fiO.  (  tjc. ) 

The  provs.  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagna,  and  those 
forming  the  March  of  Ancona,  produce  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  maiie  in  abundance.  Klce  is  grown  In  the 
legs,  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  but  there  only.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  cultivate^}  along  the  Adriatic  ;  and  satn-on, 
coriander,  aniseed,  woad,  and  great  quantities  of  kitchen 
vegetables  In  the  same  districts  and  the  N.  provs.  The 
export  of  hemp  is  supposed  to  average  30,('00,000  lbs.  a 
year.  Tobacco  Is  grown  in  several  placei,  esiieclolly  at 
Chlaravalle,  near  Ancona ;  but  being  a  government  mo. 
nopoly.  Us  culture  Is  confinod  within  narrow  limits ; 
Serristori  states  that  for  aOO.OOOIbs.  of  tobacco  exported, 
1,000,000  lbs.  are  imported.  The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  are  cultivatM  near  Terracina,  though  neither  be 
grown  to  any  great  extent.  Olive  plantations  were  long 
among  the  most  productive  Investments ;  but  they  are 
now  less  so  than  those  of  the  white  mulberry.  The  olive 
is  abundant  In  the  S.  provs, ;  and  though  the  Roman  oil 
he  badly  made,  and  mostly  consumed  at  home,  a  million 


lbs.  have  occasionally  lieeii  exported  In  favourable  years. 
Vineyards  are  said  not  to  yield  returns  proportioned  to 
the  outlay.    The  vine  Is  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  the 


vicinity  of  Velletri ;  the  plants  in  regular  lines  beins 
tied  to  trelllages  of  large  reeds  ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
growths  are  the  light,  white,  muscadei  wines  of  Orvleto 
and  MonteHascone,  near  Vllerbo  ;  they  do  not,  however, 
liear  transport  well,  and  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the 
country.  The  timber  of  the  dense  forests  in  the  deleg.  of 
Viterlio  Is  nottiirneil  to  much  account  from  thedlstanco 
of  markets,  and  Is  cut  principally  for  smelting  Iron  ore, 
making  charcoal,  &c,  Cork  trees  abound  in  the  country 
about  Cisterna,  Velletri,  Ac. 

The  rearing  qflive  stork  Is,  as  has  been  said,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  rural  Industry,  The  number  of  sheep  In 
the  Papal  States  is  estimated  nt  2  000,000,  There  are  two 
varieties  \  the  negretii,  a  small  short-legged  variety.  In 
every  respert  resembling  the  liree<l  of  I)aii|ihlny,  except 
that  their  wool,  thinigh  good,  Is  chncolale-roloured  i  and 
the  pouille,  a  variety  with  wool  of  a  whiteness  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  breed  of  Aragon.  HUH,  however.  It 
would  seem  from  the  statements  of  Nerrlslnri  that  the 
total  qnanllly  of  all  sorts  of  wool  ex|inrte(l  from  the 
Papal  States  does  not  exceed  NOO.oooiha,  a  year,  sent  lo 
Tuscany,  PlMlmont,  France,  and  Knglanil.  The  ewei 
are  mostly  kept  for  their  milk,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lambs  are  Killed,  the  niiilton  not  Iwlng  goml.  About 
I.IKMI.lKNl  His,  cheese  and  400,0(K)  lamb. skins  are  an- 
niially  exfiorted,  princlpnily  to  the  other  states  of  Italy. 
Cattle  breeding  Is  extensively  carried  on  In  the  marshes 
of  the  I'll,  in  the  provs.  Hologna,  Perugia,  Ar.  ;  and 
abnut  40,000  oxen  are  ex|Hirted.  Many  huffliliies  and 
hogs  are  kept  In  the  marihei  i  and  about  lOli.OtN)  ox  and 
huffltio  skins  are  annually  exported.  The  horses  are 
mostly  of  good  breeds,  anil  are  exported  to  Tuscany  and 
Lomliardy,  «ioats  are  exienslvelv  reared,  their  flesh  and 
lamb  lieing  the  principal  animal' food.  In  Perugia  and 
other  deiegt.  great  nnmlMTs  of  poultry,  and  In  Forll, 
Macerata.  fte.,  many  liees  are  kept,  {.fhnienurirui.  Ilnlfi 
and  lis  Agrif.  /  lliiii' ring's  llipml  on  Ihi-  flutimn  Sinlis  ,• 
(Irnhnm  i  •Simcml  i  Sisiiumih,  l.lnilis  inr  I' Hconoviit 
I'olillqui' I  Xerrislvri,  Slalisl,  (f'y^i/m,  Part  vi,) 
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The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  almost  wholly  conducted 
by  Neapolitan  fishermen.  Mining  industry  is  also  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  The  government  works  the  mines  of 
alum  at  Tolfa,  but  the  rest  are  Irfl  to  private  specu- 
lators. Iron  ore  Is  pretty  abundant  in  some  places,  but 
only  a  few  traces  of  other  metals  have  been  discovered. 
About  4,000,000  lbs.  ofsulpliur  are  raised  in  Romagna  at 
Pesaro,&c.;  and  100,000  lbs.  of  vitriol  at  Viterbo,  half 
of  which  is  exported.  Lime,  building  stone,  potters' 
clay,  variegated  and  statuary  marbles,  fuller's  earth, 
bitumen,  naphtha,  and  coal  are  met  with  ;  but  the  last, 
though  under  the  French  it  was  raised  in  considerable 
quantities,  is  no  longer  made  use  of.  From  70  to  80  mil- 
lion  pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made  at  Cervia,  Comma- 
chio,  Cornnto,  and  Ostia,  rather  more  than  the  half  of 
which  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  states. 

Matmfacturei,  though  in  the  most  depressed  and  back- 
ward state,  serve  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 
Woollen  fabrics  are  the  principal,  and  Include  cloths, 
cassimeres,  serges,  woollen  caps,  blankets,  and  carpets. 
Home,  Spoleto,  Matalien,  Perugia,  Norcia,  &c.,  are  the 
chief  places  in  which  these  are  made ;  but  since  their 
manuiacture  has  ceased  to  be  bolstered  up  by  govern- 
ment premiums,  their  production  has  greatly  dimhiislied, 
and  their  total  yearly  value  docs  not  exceed  :)()<),0<H)  scudi. 
Hats,  of  the  value  of  200,000  sc,  are  made  princip.illy  at 
Rome  i  good  felt  cloth  at  Fabbriano  ;  silk  goods  at  Home, 
Bologna,  Camerino,  Perugia,  Pesarn,  &c.;  leather  and 
gloves  at  Rome ;  and  paper,  about  3,6<X),noo  lbs.  a  year,  are 
the  other  most  prominent  manufactures,  Bologna  was 
formerly  famous  for  Its  crapes,  but  the  value  of  the  ex- 

fiorts  of  these  does  not  now  exceed  3ll,0(i0  sc.  a  year.  The 
ron  furnaces  are  estimated  to  yield  IH,(IOO,aOO  llis.  pig, 
and  about  2,0(I0,(X)()  lbs.  a  year  bar  iron  ;  rasps,  files, 
nails,  needles,  pins,  screws,  fiC,  are  made  in  various 
towns  ;  glassware,  to  tlie  value  of  UO,0<iO  scudi,  copper 
goods  to  HO,(KX)do. ;  earthenware  to  about  I.WHKIdo., 
&c.  Roman  musical  strings  enjoy  a  high  and  deserved 
celebrity,  and  are  exported  to  most  countries  of  Ku- 
rope.  The  most  Honrishing  branch  of  manufacture  i.s 
the  refining  of  sulphur,  a  product  which,  under  a  free 
system,  might  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities.  (Siir- 
rittori,  Slalislica  i  Bmuring,  SfC.)  Such  is  the  meagre 
catalogue  of  Papal  manul'actures.  "  Many  a  town  of 
Great  Britain,  of  only  30,000  inhabs.,  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  than  the  tliree  million 
inhabs.  of  the  I'untiflcal  States  I  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  sacritires  made  by  the  Papal  governnuMit,  the 
protections,  the  prohibitions,  the  premiums  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  what  is  called  native  industry, 
scarcely  a  valuable  discovery  has  been  Introduced  :  the 
woollen  spinning,  in  some  cases  by  hand,  in  others  by 
machinery,  is  far  behind  its  state  In  England,  Belgium, 
PrnssiHi  or  France.  The  looms,  such  as  were  generally 
cmployiHl  In  the  14th  century,  are  little  better  than  those 
used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Deccan  ;  the  rowing  and  card- 
ing are  wholly  done  by  solitary  workmen,  and  with  the 
ancient  teasels  and  hand  cards ;  the  shearing  with  the 
antique  hand  shears,  such  as  have  been  employed  from 
immemorial  time  ;  and  in  some  places  the  fulling  is  per- 
furmeil  by  men  employed  to  trample  on  the  cloth,  a  pro. 
ress  probably  not  now  to  be  found  In  any  other  part  of 
the  civilised  world."    ( Bowring'i  Hep,,  p.  H4.) 

('(»»«mc»cc.— From  the  circumstance  of  the  Apennines 
dividing  the  country  into  two  portions,  iH'twoen  which 
there  Is  little  coinminiication,  some  provs.  are  exporting 
while  others  are  Importing  the  same  kinds  of  produce. 
The  N.  provs.  have  generally  a  superabundance  of  corn, 
while  in  the  .S.  provs.  the  crops  are  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  oil  is  exported 
from  the  S.,  while  in  tlie  N.  legation!,  the  Marche,  Ike., 
3.(I00,(K)0  lbs,  are  annually  Imported  from  !S.  Italv  and 
Tuscany.  Besides  the  nrtlcli's  of  export  previously 
specified,  almut  3,(NKI.(MK)  Uis.  rags  are  sent  every  year 
from  the  N.  legs.,  partly  to  (ienoa  as  manure  for  orange 
trees  j  planks  are  sent  to  .Spain,  France,  and  America  i 
nrganiined  silk,  about  2(10.1X10  lbs.,  chiclly  to  France  and 
Kngland  ;  about  4.VMMlOlbs.  linseed  ;  .'l,0<KMI)Klll>s.  char, 
coal;  I.OOO.IKN)  lbs.  potash,  with  vinegar,  cork  bark, 
tartar,  woad.  tallow,  Ixmes,  honey,  works  of  art  and  anti- 
quities, are  the  other  principal  exports.  The  imports,  In 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  are  raw  sugar,  about 
lO.dOiMKKI  lbs.  a  year,  and  otluT  colonial  prcHlncts  from 
Kngland  and  France,  coarse  wool  for  mattresses,  cheese 
and  butler  from  I^mib<irdy,  salt  Hah,  pllrhards,  Ate, 
from  Kngland,  to  the  amount  of  n,7(MI.(KII)  lbs.  a  year  ; 
about  2,0(K),000  lbs.  of  iron  ore  from  Kllm,  and  the  same  | 
quantity  of  lead  annually  from  Kngland,  and  metals  and  | 
manufaelured  gnods  of  moat  kinds  from  N.  and  \V.  Ku- 
r(i|ie.  (Srrriiluii.Slnlitliind'Iliiliii)  Serrlstori  estimates  ( 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  iinpoiis  at  nearly  T.imni.imhi  i 
and  that  of  tlie  exports  at  above  ri,IK<<i,ii(i(i  kcuiII,  The  ini- 
|H)rtatl(Mi  of  salt,  tobai'co,  alum,  and  sunn*  other  kinds  of . 
native  iinHluee.  iticlnillng  wheat  when  llii<  price  Is  iiniliT 
Use.  the  rubblii  on  the  Sledllerraman,  or  12  sc.  on  lhi>  | 
Adriatic,  is  prohibiteil  i  as  is  tlie  export  nf  lienipierd 
und  wlieal,  oliin  the  price  Is  nbne  M!  sc.  In  the  Me-  | 
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ditcrranean,  and  14  sc.  In  the  Adriatic  ports,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion.  The  Importation  of  such  hooks  as 
would  communicate  any  useful  information,  as  to  poli- 
tics, political  economy,  or  philosophy,  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  high  duties  are  levied  on  manufac- 
tured goods  when  imported.  Woollen  cloth,  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  cambrics,  pay  100  sc. ;  dyed  or 
stamped  cottons,  AO  sc. ;  and  porcelain,  20  sc.  per  100  lbs. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  In  1%38,  1,292  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  Cfl,R28  tons,  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of 
1,100,300  sc.  cleared  from  the  former  port ;  and  in  18.17, 
I  ,f>20  ships,  burden  133.402  tons,  cleared  out  of  the  latter. 
(I'arl.  Iteporls,  1838  ;  Bowling's  HcporH,  t/c.) 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  scudi  (crowns),  =  4s.  3^.  each, 
and  divided  into  10  paoli  and  100  bajocchl.  The  Koniaii 
li'hbra  or  pound  of  12  oncie  and  288  danari  =  nearly 
12  OS.  avolrd.  The  barite  of  wine,  of  32  boccall,  and  128 
fogliette  =  about  13  galls. ;  the  barile  of  oil  contains 
only  28  Iwccali.  The  Rom.-in  foot  ™  117  Eng.  inches  ; 
the  paimn  of  architects  s  about  8  i  inches ;  the  Roman 
mile  Es  1628  Kng.  yards,  (lenerally  the  measures  of 
Rome  have  less  capacity  than  those  of  the  N.  legations. 

The  Ooreinment  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being 
eligible  to  till  any  civil  office  who  has  not  attained  the 
rank  of  abbot.  The  pope  enacts  all  laws,  and  nomi- 
nates to  all  clerical  appointments.  He  Is  assisted,  how- 
ever, by  the  High  College  of  Cardinals,  comprising 
about  70  members ;  and  the  difli-rent  brandies  of  the 
government  are  conducted  each  by  Congregaliom,  with  a 
cardinal  at  Its  head.  Each  leg.  and  deleg.  is  governed  by 
a  cardinal,  assisted  by  2  assessors,  and  a  council  of  4 
Individuals  nominated  by  the  pope,  half  of  whom  arc 
changed  every  h  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
nobles  is  provisionally  retained  in  some  provs.,  but  all 
the  judicial  officers  of  tlie  nobility  must  be  conlirmed  by 
the  pone,  and  are  subject  to  the  general  laws.  In  each 
cap.  or  a  deleg.  there  is  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
which  also  decides  In  appeal  on  certain  mutters  thai  first 
come  before  the  district  officers.  The  proceedings  in 
these  courts  are  public,  but  there  is  no  jury.  There  are 
4  courts  of  appeal,  1  at  Bologna,  I  at  Alacerata,  and  2  in 
Rome;  and  a  supreme  tribunal  of  final  resort,  that  of 
I'Vditore  Santiaitma,  with  a  single  judge  ;  !l  tribunals  of 
commerce  also  exist.  Kvery  town  has  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion and  magistracy,  and  a  municipal  council  of  from  18 
to  48  mems.,  according  to  the  pop.  The  laws  In  force 
arc  nomin.illy  those  of  the  Justinian  code  ;  but  the  pope 
has  power  to  alter  or  annul  any  previous  law,  and,  which 
is  iiK^omparably  worse,  the  provincial  judges  have  ex- 
tensive discretionary  powers.  Criminal  proceedings  in 
the  Papal  States  are  very  dilatory  ;  and  In  all  cases  the 
accused  is  thrown  Into  prison,  wlience  there  Is  no  libera- 
tion on  ball.  In  1832,  2,708  criminals  were  confined  in 
tlie  various  prisons,  of  whom  .580  had  been  convl>'t<>d  of 
homicide,  .'IH4  of  other  olfences  against  the  person,  2'.l.'> 
of  burglary,  and  1,072  of  other  <ilTeiices  against  property, 
and  7li  of  state  olTkHiceB.  Brigandage  is  less  frequent 
than  formerly  ;  and  the  government  has  stationed  live 
military  posts  along  the  road  from  Velletro  to  Terracina, 
for  the  protection  of  travellers.  Still,  however,  the 
police  and  the  law  are  equally  defective  ;  and  assas^ina- 
tions  and  other  crimes  of  violence  are  daily  taking  place 
without  the  iierpetrators  being  ever  brought  to  justice. 
The  whole  frame  of  government  is,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of 
abuses. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  do. 
mains  was  conlirmed  ;  hut  tlie  compensation  since  maile 
to  their  former  owners,  and  the  restoration  of  suppressed 
churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  government  prodi- 
gious sums,  and  are  the  iirinclpal  causes  of  the  wretcliiHl 
state  of  the  llnances,  (Von  Hnumcr't  llaly.)  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Papal  Stales  tliere  are  no  fewer  than 
M  ari'hiiishops' and  .'>!l  bishops' sees ,  and  It  is  estimated 
that  ill  Rome  there  Is  a  clergyman  for  every  ten  fa- 
milies. It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  super-abunilaiice 
of  priests.  Instead  of  proinoting  religion  and  morality, 
Is,  In  fact,  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  In  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  Papal  court  is, 
however,  at  piesent  highly  deroroiis.  "  I'liose  times  sn 
disastrous,  ami  disgraceliil,  when  the  Popes  liad  so  many 
iieplieH's,  and  those  nephews  liuilt  so  many  splendid 
palaces  and  vilKis,  called  liy  the  Romans,  in  di'risluii, 
'  niiracli's  of  St.  Peter.'  are  now  almost  as  much  for- 
gotten in  Rome,  as  the  times  when  horses  were  niiidc 
I'diiitiils,  and  eunuchs  emperors."  {l.fman'$  I'util.  Sliiti 
(If  lldly. ) 

J'ntilir  liiKlrurtion. ^T\icrn  are  2  chief  iiniversllles  — 
in  Itiiiiie  und  in  Hidogim.  ^each  having  at  least  38  pni. 
h'hSursliips  ;  mill  li  iinivirsities  of  secondary  rank  —  ut 
Fcrrara,  IVriighi.  ('.inieriiio,  .Macerata,  I'erino,  and  Ir- 
liino,  —  cacli  at  least  with  17  iinifcssors.  The  iinivertily 
of  lloiii"  w.is.  In  IKHI,  altinili'd  by  813  tliidents  (  S'li  ri.<- 
^>^(M  lli;il  of  lliiliigna.  wliicli  ranks,  in  Italy.  siioikI 
only  to  I'aviii,  li  ii'iially  alti  iiilcd  by  Iroin  .'<<Mi  In  li'" 
sliitleiits ;  that  nf  I'cnigia  by  about  i;(IO)  and  tiiusc  ui 
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Camerlno,  Macerata,  and  Urbino  by  about  200  each. 
Alt<igether,  upwards  of  '2,600  students  annually  attend  the 
universities.  (Journal  if  Education,  viii.  209.)  There 
iire  various  other  high  colleges  in  Rome,  &c.,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Gregorian  (lee  Romp.).  Secondary 
schools  exist  In  most  towns ;  but  there  is  no  general 
system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  only  1  in  (iO  of  the  pop.  attend  public  schools. 
The  truth  is,  that  education  In  tlie  Papal  States  is 
In  the  most  degraded  state  imaginable.  It  is  wholly  In 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  and  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple, if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Imbuing  the  pupils  with 
the  grossest  prejudices,  and  of  proscribing  every  study  or 
pursuit  that  miglit  tend  to  expand  or  enligliten  their 
minds,  or  make  them  acquainted  with  their  rights  and 
duties.  The  university  education,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  so  far  as  respects  medicine,  is  altogether  contemptible. 
ICven  theology  is  not  etficiently  taught ;  and  philosophy, 

Politics,  and  political  economy  are  as  little  relished  in 
lome  as  in  Morocco. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  is  severe  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  the  gazettes  published  in  the  dilTcrent  towns  insert 
nothing  not  approved  by  the  censors.  The  journals,  of 
whicli  there  are  several,  devoted  to  Bellet  Leitrei,  an- 
tiquities, the  line  arts,  &c.,b<^ing  under  a  less  severe  sur- 
veillance, occasionally  display  originality  and  learning  ; 
but  the  literature  of  the  Roman  States  is,  like  their 
government,  emasculated  and  imbecile.  "  The  Eternal 
City  prohibits  ail  the  best  woiks  on  mental  philosophy. 
She  has  not  one  eminent  man  of  science ;  ana  if  she  had 
a  Cuvier  or  a  Buckland,  she  would  not  permit  him  to 
lecture  or  to  publish  his  discoveries  to  the  world  till 
they  liad  been  subjected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  some 
i),'norant  censor.  The  apathy  and  timidity,  tiie  dread  of 
imiepcndcnt  thinking  and  free  inquiry  manifested  by  the 
Papal  government,  seems,  however,  to  admit  of  easy  ex- 
planation. Its  dogmas,  its  rites.  Its  princioles  of  action 
were  framed  In  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  12th 
century.  It  does  make  some  changes  silently,  by  drop- 
|)ing  a  few  untenable  pretensions ;  but  it  can  make  no 
great  and  marked  change  without  abandoning  its  pro- 
fessed character  of  being  the  depository  of  immutable 
truth.  The  rulers  of  Home,  therefore,  finding  thein- 
si'lves  unable  to  raise  up  their  old  institutions  to  the 
level  of  modern  knowledge,  endeavour  to  keep  down  this 
knowledge  to  the  level  of  their  Institutions.  They  see 
tlie  props  and  stays  of  their  system  dropping  off,  and  one 
siiiirce  of  influence  failing  after  another,  and  their  pru- 
dence counsels  tliem  to  shut  out.  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
light  which  is  sapping  their  authority,  and  to  look  upon 
innovations,  even  of  the  most  harmless  kind,  with  siis- 
))iciiin.  They  are  religious  Conservatife$  in  the  strlitest 
tense  of  the  term."  ( Maclarfn's  Xules  an  Italy,  p.  97-) 

Chnriluhle  Insliiuliont, — Tlie  Papal  States  are  literally 
overrun  with  all  kinds  of  chariliible  int'  'utiona.  Ill 
llomi',  especially,  tlie  sums  expended  o.i  charitable 
fiiiindations  are,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  twice  as 
larife  as  in  Paris ;  so  that,  as  Serristori  exclaims, 
"  Dovrehhc  crci/frii  che  negli  Stati  Pontifici,  e  nivlfu 
pin  hi  Homa  iutn  esistesse  tnrntttcit{i.^'  (Statist,  y,  39.) 
Hut  nowhere  are  the  pernicious  consequences  of  in- 
discriminate charity  better  exemplllled  than  in  the  Ro- 
man Stales,  where  mendicity,  wretchedness,  and  want 
prevail  to  a  friglitful  extent.  The  universality  of  beg- 
gary removes  all  sense  of  shame ;  and  a  large  proportion 
111'  till'  pop.  are  degr.uli'd  enough  to  prefer  subsisting  on 
alms  til  making  any  attempts  to  provide  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  wonti'-di-/>iitn,  or  government  pawn-broking 
I'stahlisliinenI,  with  a  capital  of  'ilUMKXI  sciuli,  in  Home  ; 
anil  others  in  most  of  the  prlnciiial  cities ;  where  also 
^:lvillgs  hanks  have  been  estahllsliid  with  considerable 
»uires».     (IhwiiiiK't  We/).,  pp.  H8— 90.) 

The  ariiii/,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  under  tlie  direction 
of  a  cardiiial-iiresident,  and  a  board  of  .1  general  ofllccrs  j 
mill  I'onsUicd,  in  IN40,  of  a  permanent  force  of  I4,f!sii 
men.  (9..'KHI  inl'aiitry,  WHI  cavalry,  Kc.) ;  and  a  body  of 
reserve  and  national  guard,  together  uinouiiting  to9,l>llll 
men. 

Tlie  principal  fortresses  garrisoned  by  the  Pope  are 
those  ol  Home,  Civlta  Vecchia,  iTbIno,  Caslel  I'ranco, 
'I'erraclna,  and  Ancona:  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
l'.in|ieror  of  Austria  has  the  right  to  garrison  Kirrara  and 
I  iininiacliiii.  Tin?  naval  force  consists  of  a  solitary  ship 
HI  war,  manned  by  'M  inin.  (  Aliuasiacli  ilc  iioiha,  IN40  ; 
tliKliiiiit,  liiilir  it  SCI  I'lirccs  Milil.  ;  HfC. ) 

Till'  l:ixr»  are  very  iieavy,  and  are  imposed  in  the 
Will  It  (inssible  manner.  The  prliuipal  cinisist^  of  a  land 
t:i\  ;  iiiMvy  duties  are  also  laid  im  most  articles  coii- 
kiMiii'il  in  tiiwns  anil  villages  (  and  all  sorts  cf  grain, 
I'Mrjit  rye,  malse,  barley,  and  oats,  pay  a  heavy  lax 
uiiin  Kriiiind  al  the  mill.  Salt.  Inbaceo,  alum,  and 
iiirliil  ail'  nionopiilies  in  thehumlsof  gnverinnrnl.  Tlie 
I  ii.liinis'  dnlii's  are  priilialilv.  hnwever,  on  the  whole,  ttie 
iihinI  iijipii'ssive  and  injurious.  Tin'  liittcry.  also,  not- 
nilli>l,iiiiliiii;  iisdcniiiiaiisiiig  liilliii'iii'i'.is  a  fi'itlle  source 

111  ri'viMiiii'-,  and  ( ilnilii,   in  fact,  about  one  tenth 

I'm  I  of  till'  enlire  piililic  revenue  I 
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The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  was  af  followi  in 
1835  :  — 


Rrvbni'k. 


Srudi. 
Direct  tain   •       -  «,f»3,3.'i» 
Cusloins,  &c.  •  4, .16 1,038 

HtamiM  and  registry  677,1*10 
Fostumce  -  -  KHS.OC.'i 
Lotteries  ■  •  IIU<J,!»)6 
Various  sources     -       4*'f  ,3'^i 


li,l»l«,ani 


KxrBNDlTURR. 


Treasorj  charges     ' 

CuHtoms    do. 

Slamiis,  &c.  do. 

PiHit-office 

Lotteries 

Fnpal  household 

Interest  on  debt 

(iovemment     and 

_Ju*lice 

Public  instruction    < 

Public    works    and 

charities 
Army  and  police 
Public  heauh 
Various    - 


Scwii. 
S»5,»77 
680,3'^ 
79,071 
l.M,460 
896,011 
4RA,UW 
S,&1 7,555 

1,.144,M4 
108,861 

808,481 

1,8X3,146 

•iS'1,070 

333,»44 


»,4V9,7'J9 
8,8I'.1,961 


Deficit  ill  the  Rcrcnut     Rl(i,8.18 


But,  according  to  the  Aim.  de  Gotha,  1841,  the  accouutt 
for  the  jireceding  year  were  more  satisfactory. 
History.  —  'i'he  rise  of  the  Popedom    as  a  temporal 

flower,  imtes  from  75.\  when  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
nvested  the  pope  with  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna;  to 
which  Charlemagne  added  the  provs.  of  Perugia  and 
Spoleto.  Uenevento  was  given  to  the  pope  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  in  I0.''i3 ;  and  in  1102  the  marchfonesi 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  holy  see  the 
provs.  forming  the  "  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  VHfl, 
rorii  and  the  rest  of  Komagna,  and,  in  KIG4,  Bolng^na, 
became  portions  of  the  Papal  Uominion  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  the  pope  acquired  full  jurisdiction 
over  Rome  and  Sabina.  Kerrara  was  acquired  in  I59i<, 
Urbino  in  IC'iC,  and  Orvicto,  in  1649. 

The  French  invaded  the  states  of  the  church  in  1797, 
after  which  the  N.  legations  were  annexed  to  the  Ctsal- 
pine  republic.  In  1798,  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  In  IHIOthe  whole  of  the  Papal  States  were  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Since  181.'),  most  part  of  the  pope'i 
former  dominions  have  been  restored  ;  but  his  authority, 
especially  In  the  N.  legations,  is  far  from  being  well 
established,  and  his  power  as  a  temporal  prince,  depend* 
wholly  on  the  support  given  him  by  Austria.  (Percival, 
Hist,  iif  Italy  1  Sismonrii  i  Maclaren,  tiulei  on  Italy  j  yon 
Haumer's  Italy  and  tlie  Italians,  <jrc. ) 

PAPUA,  or  NbVV  GUINKA,  a  very  large  Island,  or 
perhaps  a  dense  cluster  of  islands,  in  the  K.  Archipelago, 
third  division  ;  between  the  equator  and  the  9th  deg.  of  S, 
lat.,  and  the  130th  and  l.^lth  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  having 
N.  and  K.  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  Vv.  and  S.W.  the  sea  in 
which  Gllolo,  Ceram,  the  Aroo  Isles,  &c.,  are  situated, 
and  S.  Torres  Straits,  separating  it  from  Australia.  It  ii 
indented  by  several  deep  bays ;  hut  even  its  coast  line  I* 
in  many  parts  unknown,  and  its  Interior  has  been  but 
little  explorc-d,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  terra  incognita.  The 
coast,  viewed  from  the  sea,  .ises  gradually  Into  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  ;  but  no  mountains  of  any  re- 
markable helglit  liave  yet  been  discovered.  The  whole 
island  being  covered  with  palm  trees  and  timber  of  a  large 
size,  little  can  lie  said  respecting  Its  soil,  wlilch,  however, 
is  presumed  to  be  fertile.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  two  speeiet 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  pine-apples,  and  plantains  are 
fiiund  here :  nutmeg-trees  also  grow  wild  :  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  produce  good  spice.  It  is  siUd  that 
there  are  no quadrujieds  In  Pupua.  except  dogs,  wild  cal>, 
and  hogs  :  and  that  to  the  K.  of  Gilolo  no  horned  ani- 
mals ol  any  ilescriplinn  arc  to  be  found.  The  wood* 
abound  wilii  wild  hogs,  which  the  natives  kill  with 
spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  In  tlie  use  of  wliich  they  are 
very  expert.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  gold  It 
found  In  the  InterUirof  the  island.  The  natives  of  Papua 
appear  to  consist  of  two  distinct  races  ;  those  in  the  W. 
being  Identical  with  the  negroes  of  the  E.  Archi|M'lago, 
while  the  iiihabs.  of  the  i;.  part  of  the  Island  belong 
rather  to  the  sallow  complexioncd  long-haired  natives  of 
tlie  South  Sea  Islands  (sec  Polynrsia).  The  Papuan 
negroes,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  Is  given  in  the  art. 
ARcHli'Ei.Ado,  Easthrn  (I.  149.),  continue,  for  the  most 
part.  In  their  original  state  of  nakedness  and  barbarism, 
devoid  ol  homes  or  clothing,  and  subsisting  principally 
on  the  precarious  priHiuce  of  the  chase,  or  on  tne  spoiita- 
ni'tnis  products  <d  the  hiresls.  On  the  N.W.  coast,  wlilch 
has  been  the  most  frequently  visited  by  Kuropcans,  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives  are  raised  on  posts,  as  in  other 
parts  ol  the  Archipelago  and  among  the  Ultra-Gangelle 
nations  of  the  Asliitic  continent,  these  tenements  ac- 
commodate many  lamilics,  who  live  In  cabins  on  either 
side  of  a  wide  common  hall  that  occupies  the  ci'utrc  of 
the  huilillng.  The  cabins  are  miserably  furnished  ',  ■ 
mat  or  two,  a  fire-place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a 
china  iihite  or  tiasin.  and  some  sago  Hour.  As  they  cook 
In  eacli  caliin.  ami  have  no  chimney,  (lie  smoke  Issurs  at 
every  part  of  tlie  rnnf ;  and  at  a  dislaiice  the  whole 
bnililing  seems  (o  be  on  lire.     Their  clothes  are  very 
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scanty,  but  they  contrive  to  bedizen  themselvei  so  ai  to 
attract  the  attention  of  European  ol>servers.  Their  hair 
it  not  so  ahort,' close,  and  wooliy  as  that  of  the  AfVlcan 
negro,  and  they  wear  it  bushed  out  round  their  heads  tothe 
circumference  of  24  and  3ft.;  and,  to  mal(e  it  more  exten- 
sive, comb  it  out  horiioutally,  occasionally  adorning  it 
with  feathers. 

The  men  in  general  wear  a  portion  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  resembling  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth,  fastencil  round  the  middle  ;  and  the  women 
use  blue  Surat  baftas  in  a  similar  manner.  Boys  and 
girls  go  entirely  naked  till  puberty.  All  are  fond  of 
glass  and  coloured  china  beads,  and  wear  them  about 
their  wrist,  &c.  The  women,  as  generally  happens 
among  savages,  lead  a  laborious  lite ;  and  Torrest  says 
that  he  has  often  seen  them  labouring  hnrd  in  ilxing 
potti  in  the  ground  for  stages,  in  making  mats,  or  in 
Forming  pieces  of  clay  into  earthen  pots,  while  the  men 
were  sauntering  about. 

In  the  interior  the  inhabs.  are  supposed  to  practise 
gardening  and  some  sort  of  agriculture,  as  they  supply 
the  Inhabs.  on  the  coast  with  food,  in  exchange  (or  axes, 
knives,  and  other  coarse  cutlery.  The  natives  on  the 
coast  purchase  these  from  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese, 
particularly  the  latter,  from  whom  they  also  buy  blue 
and  red  cloths.  In  exchange  the  Chinese  carry  back 
missoy  bark,  slaves,  ambrrgrease,  sea  slug  {biche  rie 
mer),  tortoise-shell,  small  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
many  other  species  of  dead  birds,  which  the  Fapuas  have 
a  particular  method  of  dressing. 

The  Dutch  may  have  Home  trade  with  Papua ;  but 
Mr.  Earl  says  that  no  intercourse  whatever  takes  place 
between  it  and  the  British  settlements  in  Australia,  Sin- 
gapore, or  elsewhere  in  the  East. 

The  inhabs.  of  the  more  westerly  islands  of  the  E. 
Archipelago  buy  the  Papuans  fur  slaves  :  and  the  natives 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Papua  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  E. 
and  sell  them  to  strangers.  With  a  (iniilHr  view,  pro- 
bably, they  were  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  make  war  on 
the  inhabs.  of  Uilolo,  Ccram,  Ambloo,  and  other  islands 
still  farther  W. 

The  Arabians,  in  their  early  voyages,  appear  to  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  Papunns,  whom  tiiey  con- 
stantly describe  as  cannibals.  Paniia  was  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  ITill,  and  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
Portuguese  during  the  Kith  century.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  Forrest,  Mcl'luer,  and  other  British 
navigators  visited  it ;  since  which  it  has  been  but  little 
neticed. 

PARA,  formerly  called  Belem,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Braiil,cap.  prov.  ufsame  name  at  the  confluence  of  a  con- 
siderable river,  with  the  great  sestuary  of  the  Toccantins, 
or  Rio  Para,  on  its  S.  side,  opposite  the  island  of  Joanes 
or  Marajo,  estimated  about  liO  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
300  m.  W.N.W.  Maranhamj  iat.  1°  30'  S.,  long.  4H0  W 
83"  W.  Pop.,  estimated  at  '20,000,  incl.  comparatively 
few  negroes.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  Brasiiian  cities,  its  streets  being  straight,  and 
the  houses  almost  all  of  stone,  and  both  solid  and  ele- 

Sant.  The  cathedral,  and  governor's  pnlace,  are  said  to 
e  magniticcnt  edifices.  There  are  several  other  churilics, 
but  only  2  convents  appear  to  exist  at  present,  that  nl  ihc 
Mercenarios  having  been  converte<l  Into  barracks,  ami 
the  Jesuit's  college  into  the  episcopal  palace  and  semi- 
nary. Parahas  a  judicial  tribunal,  royal  college,  botanic 
garden,  hospital,  theatre,  and  arsenal.  The  harbour  is 
confined,  and  Is  said  to  l>e  diminishing  in  depth  ;  the  ap- 
proach from  the  ocean  it  also  rather  dinicult,  and  it  is 
always  expedient  to  take  on  lioard  a  pilot  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tsstuarjr.  The  prlnci|uii  articlct  of  export  are 
cocoa,  of  which  it  exports  al><>ve  (W.CMM)  lugs  ;  caoutclioue, 
of  which  it  it  the  principal  mart ;  with  isinglass,  rice,  drugs, 
and  cotton,  amounting  in  all  from  250,0(XUL  to  3A0,()(H)/. 
a  year.  The  lugar  grown  In  the  nelght)ourh(H>d  It  liad, 
the  toil  not  being  favourable  for  the  cane.  The  commu- 
nication with  (ireat  Britain  is  principallv  with  Liverpool. 
Ships  of  war  have  iM-en  l)ullt  liere;  and  timber  uteil  to 
be  exported  to  Lisbon  for  the  u»e  of  the  arsenals.  The 
climate  of  Para  is  very  hot ;  and  thuniler-ttorma  occur 
almost  daily.  It  wat  formerly  deemed  very  unhealthy, 
but  in  this  respect  It  has  latterly  iwen  materially  im- 
proved. ( Mawe  $  Trav.  in  Biaxil,  403, 404. ;  Mod,  Trav., 
XXX. ;  Diet.  Of  Off. ) 

PARAGUAY,  an  Indep.  state  nf  .S.  America,  princi- 
pally i)elween  the  '2Ut  and  'i7th  degs,  of  S.  lal.,  ami  the 
K4th  and  .^H|b  of  VV.  lung. ;  having  N.  and  K.  Brazil  ; 
S.  E.  and  M.  the  territo  t'  of  I.a  Plata  ;  and  W.  the  liu. 
ter  repub.  and  Bolivia.  Shape  nearly  oblong;  length 
N.  to  .S.  ab<mt  4liO  m.  Kstimaled  are.i.  74,000  u\.  ni. 
Estimated  pop.  SOO.CMIO  { Aim-ricim  Atmaiinc,  \K\\); 
principally  whites  of  SpuMlnh  ileuent,  native  IndiunK, 
negroos.  and  mixed  races  originating  troni  the  forrgciing, 
thdso  of  llie  Indo-Spanish  desient  gre.itly  prciiiinilir- 
ntlng.  Paraguay  i»  an  Inland  prninsnia,  iiirldaol  V..  ami 
N.  bv  the  Parana  and  Its  trihutary  the  Viijuarl,  and  W, 
and  N.W.  I>y  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Blanco.    A  inoun- 
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tain  chain,  the  Sierra  Amambahy,  enters  Paraguay  on 
the  N.,  runs  through  It  near  its  centre  to  near  Iat.  26°, 
and  then  divides  Into  two  branches,  inclosing  the  basin 
of  the  Tibiquari.  From  the  undivided  chain  many  rivers 
flow  on  cither  side  to  join  the  Parana  or  Paraguay  ;  but 
none  of  them  require  anv  special  notice,  though  in  the 
rainy  season  they  are  all  swollen  so  as  to  inundate  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.  Respecting  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  see  Plata  (Rio  db  la.)  'There  Is  but 
one  lake,  that  of  Ypao,  worth  mention ;  extensive 
marshes,  however,  abound  in  the  W.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  but  damp.  Paraguay,  in  point  of  fertility, 
forms  a  striking  and  favourable  contrast  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Argentine  republic.  It  is  well  wooded,  and 
diversified  with  undulating  hills  and  verdant  vales.  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  entered  it  at  Neembucd,  states,  "  I 
was  glad  to  meet  with  much  more  frequent  traces  of 
cultivation  and  industry  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
solitary  tracts  over  which  1  had  heretofore  sped  my  mo. 
notonous  way.  Whitewashed  cottages  often  peeped  from 
among  the  trees,  and  around  them  were  considerable 
fields  of  the  cotton,  yucca,'  and  tobacco  plants.  The 
Indian  corn  and  sugar-cane  were  also  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm-houses  of  a  better  cha- 
racter than  the  cottages ;  and  there  was  abundance  of 
wood  and  of  the  prickly  pear.  With  the  latter,  the  cul- 
tivated country,  as  well  as  the  potreros  or  paddocks, 
were  invariably  well  fenced."  (Lettert  from  Paraguay, 
I.  2.')9,  2f.O.) 

Almost  half  :lie  entire  territory  is  national  property. 
It  consists  of  pasturage  lands  and  forests,  which  have 
never  been  granted  to  individuals,  the  estates  of  the 
Jesuit  missions,  and  other  religious  corporations ;  and  a 
great  number  of  country  houses  and  farming  establish- 
ments confiscated  by  the  dictator.  The  latter  hat  paid 
great  attention  since  tlie  commencement  of  his  reign  to 
tlie  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  to  rendering  the 
the  government  property  productive;  and  has,  by  so 
doing,  created  a  branch  of  revenue  which,  aided  by 
time  and  a  wise  government,  may  be  found  sufficient  of 
itself  for  all  the  wants  of  the  state,  lie  has  let  a  part 
of  these  lands  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  for  an 
unlimited  period,  under  th6  single  but  indefinite  con> 
dition,  that  they  shall  be  properly  cultivated,  or  turn- 
ed into  pasturage.  On  other  |>arts  of  these  lands  he  has 
established  birge  farms,  where  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  bred.  These  supply  his  cavalrv  witli  horses, 
and  his  troops  with  provisions  ;  besides  wfdch,  they  also 
furnish  great  numbers  nf  oxen  for  the  consumption  of 
the  capital.  For  these  the  dictator  requires  a  high  price, 
and  will  allow  no  one  to  undersell  him.  The  farming 
establishments  are  objects  of  peculiar  solicitude  to  the 
dictator ;  and  every  month  the  master  herdsmen  arc 
obliged  to  make  a  detailed  report  concerning  them. 
( Hi'iigger  and  Longchanip't  Ilcign  qf  Framia  in  Parag., 
174-6.) 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Francia  have  certainly  pro- 
duced a  salutary  result  on  fanning  eccmnmy  at  large 
throughout  Paraguay.  Before  the  establishment  of  his 
sway,  tlie  farmers  never  thought  of  cultivating  any 
article  i)eyond  tobacco,  the  sugar-cane,  and  yucca- 
root  ;  while  the  gathering  nf  the  mat6  or  Paraguay  tea 
engrossed  almost  all  li.inds.  In  1X20,  an  extent  of 
country,  HO  litagues  In  circumference,  was  devastated  hy 
locusts,  and  a  lamine  impended  over  the  lnhal)8.  To 
avert  this,  the  dictator  compelled  the  proprietors  to 
BOW  a  second  lime,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  which  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  the  harvest  that  followi  d  was  most 
abundant.'  On  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment, 
Francia  determined  to  extend  his  measures  to  the  whole 
country,  so  that,  ultimately,  every  fanner  wat  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  himself  in  that  particular  liranch 
of  agriculture  which  the  dictator  pointed  out  !  By 
theie  violent  regnlationt,  which,  perhaps,  were,  at 
tlie  outset,  the  best  suited  for  the  country,  a  total 
change  in  its  rural  economy  hat  been  produced  ;  it  it  iiu 
longer  customary  to  import  common  necessaries  from 
Buenos  Avret  and  the  adjacent  provt.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  rural  pop.  has  been  forbidden.  IIU'', 
maize,  yucca,  kitchen  vegetabiet,  are  now  cultivated  on 
u  more  extended  tcale  ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton,  whiili 
had  formerly  Iwen  wholly  received  from  Corrlentet,  suf- 
fices for  tile  consumption.  The  bree<iing  of  horiei  and 
liornod  cattle  has  been  eqiially  encouraged  ;  and  instenil 
of  receiving  cattle  from  F'ntre-Hioi,  at  previously,  tlio 
farmers  have  now  a  surplus  stork.  The  prohibition  to 
Interfere  with  the  f ircsts,  and  the  total  suspension  of  tlic 
Intercourie  lietween  Paraguay  and  other  countries,  con. 
tributed  very  much  to  produce  these  results,  at  thcv 
turned  to  liie  rultlvatlcin  of  the  toil  all  the  industry  which 
used  to  he  applied  to  navigation,  the  cutting  down  of 
tinilii'r,  nnit  the  roilcctlon  of  the  ffcrha  viali. 

'I'he  latter,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Is  the  leaf  of  the  Ih't  I'nra- 
gtiiii/insis,  an  evcrKrecii  atioiit  the  site  of  an  oraii;;!- 
Iree,  )ir»witig  wild  aiid  In  great  alniiulance  in  the  denv 
Iciresis  in  the  N.niid  K.  provt.  to  which  the  natives  !■•. 
sort  in  great  numbert  fur  iti  cullcction.    It  Is  dlHicull  tu 
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PARAGUAY. 

penetrate  the  country  where  it  Is  fbund ;  but  the  profit! 
derived  from  the  article  are  ample,  Paraguay  tea  being 
In  as  general  demand  throughout  La  Plata,  Chili,  and 
many  parts  of  Peru,  as  the  teas  of  China  are  in  Europe. 
Its  collection  is  undertaken  by  merchants  in  Assumption, 
who  each  employ  a  master-workman  or  abilitador,  and 
from  about  20  to  SO  peons,  the  master  providing  axes, 
knives,  tobacco,  mules,  bulls  for  slaughter,  and  other 
provisions,  with  money  advanced  to  him  by  the  mer- 
chant. The  boughs  of  the  ycrba,  with  the  leaves  at- 
tached, arc  first  hewn  down  and  scorched ;  the  leaves 
being  then  roughly  removed,  and  dried  by  being  placed 
over  a  wide  arch  of  wood  v.urk,  underneath  which  a 
large  fire  is  kindled ;  and,  to^wther  with  the  small  twigs, 
they  are  alterwards  ground  to  powder  by  a  rude  wooden 
mill  The  tea  is  next  weighed  and  stored  l>y  the  over- 
seer, who  pays  the  peons  for  it,  at  the  rate  of'^  2  rials  or 
\a.  each  arroba  of  25  lbs.  It  is  next  rammed  tightly  into 
bags  of  bull's  hide,  which  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
contain  from  200  lbs.  to  220  lbs.  each  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
goes  to  market.  Mr.  Robertson  estimates  that  for  six 
months' work,  the  peon  may  obtain  about  57/.  in  wages ; 
but  he  has  run  in  debt  to  his  master  perhaps  12/.  be- 
fore entering  the  woods,  and  as  much  more  while 
employed  there,  for  neither  of  which  sums  he  has  got 
half  the  value.  Of  the  remaining  balance  of  33/.,  he 
spends  perhaps  12/.  in  ornaments  for  his  horse,  U.  more 
in  personal  decorations,  and  the  rest  in  gambling,  to 
which  all  are  very  much  addicted.  "  In  a  month  the 
peon  re-sells  his  horse-fUrniturc  and  personal  apparel ; 
and  in  a  fortnight  after  that  he  is  left  without  a  farthing ; 
and  in  a  week  more  he  is  to  be  found  again  naked  in  tlie 
yirbiilea."    {Robertson' t  Lelters,i.  134—150.) 

Mani{facturea  received  a  considerable  impulse  from 
the  dictator's  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
piHiplc  had  previously  imported  cotton,  woollen,  and 
almost  all  other  manufactured  goods  ;  and  there  used  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  good  workman  in  Paraguay.  But 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  was  excited,  not  onlv  by  neces- 
sity, but  by  terror.  The  dictator  caused  a  gibbet  to  bo 
erected,  and  threatened  a  poor  shoemaker  to  hang  him 
up,  because  he  had  not  made  some  belts  of  the  size  he 
required  ;  and  once  he  sentenced  an  unfortunate  smith 
to  hard  labour,  because  he  had  improperly  placed  the 
sighl  of  a  cannon  I  ( Retigger,  &c.,  p.  ."H).) 

Fwncia,  next  to  personal  aggrandisement,  appears 
to  be  actuatml  by  the  vulgar,  short-sighted,  bar- 
barous policy  of  wishing  to  render  Paraguay  dependent 
solely  on  her  own  internal  resources,  and  wholly  uncon- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  other  S.  American  state. 
ICxccpt  in  special  cases,  he  permits  no  ingress  or  egress 
of  Individuals  or  merchandise  to  and  from  Paraguay*; 
and  this  system  of  exclusion  will  probably  be  kept  up 
as  long  as  he  lives.  While  Paraguay  remained  a  Spanish 
prov.,  the  yearly  value  of  its  exportinl  produce  fell  little 
short  of  1,500,000  dollars.  8,(Mio,000  lbs.  Paraguay  tea 
were  anmially  sent  to  Santa  Kc  and  Buenos  Ayres,  be- 
sides 1,000,000  lbs.  tobacco,  large  quantities  of  timber, 
cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  Kc.  But  the  only  trade, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late 
years,  has  been  upon  account  of  the  dictator.  "  When 
he  wants  an  assortment  of  foreign  goods,  a  permit  is  sent 
over  to  the  adjoining  prov.  of  Corrientes  for  a  vessel  to 
proceed  to  the  opposite  port  of  Neembucd.  Un  her 
arrival  there,  the  invoice  of  the  cargo  is  immediately 
forwarded  to  him  ut  Assumption,  fk'om  which  place,  after 
celecting  such  articles  as  he  requires,  he  orders  a  quan- 
tity of  yerba-matd  to  be  sent  on  board  in  payment. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  his  own  valuation :  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  on  shore,  and  the  ship  is  sent  back  as 
rooii  as  the  yerba  is  delivered.  This  article  Is  In  such 
demand,  from  his  having  stopped  the  trade  in  it,  that  the 
pcnplo  of  I'orrlentes  are  glad  to  get  It  upon  his  own 
terms.  In  the  same  manner,  fur  a  short  pcrio<l,  he 
iilloH'ed  a  peddling  traflic  to  he  carried  on  between  the 
llraillinn  missions  beyond  the  river  Uruguay  and  the 
port  of  Ytapua,  but  that  trade,  he  altogether  stopped 
nlioul  10  years  ago."  (Pariih't  Bucnoi  Ayra,  ^c,  234, 
•j;i5.) 

The  governmrnt  of  Paraguay  Is  an  anomaly  In  the  pre- 
sent times.  It  approaches  as  near  to  an  absolute  despo- 
tism as  can  well  be  conceived,  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla 
in  ancient  Home  lieing  the  only  model  with  which  it  may 
lie  comiiared.  Tlie  state  Is  nominally  rentitlioan,  having 
n  so  styled  congress  of  several  luindri-o  members ;  but 
the  entire  nower  centres  In  the  dictator,  who  is  not  only 
riiiiimnnder-in-chlef,  but  head  of  the  church,  the  law, 
and  every  other  branch  of  the  administration.  The 
rcMintry  is  divided  Into  20  sections,  or  commondanciai, 
exi'luKlve  of  a  territory  in  the  S.  K.,  called  the  Missions, 
miMipyinK  fiOO  sq.  leagues,  and  governed  by  a  special 
oltlcer.  Besides  Assumption,  the  cap.,  there  are  but 
four  lowns  In  Paraguay  ;  the  other  cnlleetlons  of  houses 
bt'lng  mere  villages.    There  Is  no  law  save  what  is  die. 

*  FritnriA  rHslnnt  ll(iniiUnil,  the  rnmitnnion  nf  llumliolflt,  with* 
out  KMv  iuii  cnuse,  In  conniiemml  In  rsr^MUSy  for  nine  jreftn ! 
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tated  by  the  caprice  of  the  dictator ;  and  his  punish- 
ments are  as  barbarous  as  his  policy  is  tyrannical  and 
oppressive.  The  military  force  comprises  about  3,000 
men,  principally  cavalry  ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  mi- 
litia, comprising  every  tree  male  citizen,  17  years  of  age, 
and  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  naval  force  consists  of 
only  a  few  brigantines  and  gun-boats.  The  amount  of 
the  public  revenue  is  uncertain :  it  Is  derived  from  state 
property,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  dictator  ;  tithes  in  kind  upon  all  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  right  to  levy  which  is  sold  each  year  to  the 
best  bidder ;  taxes  upon  shops  and  store-houses  in  the 
cap. ;  the  droit  d'aubaine,  or  right  to  the  property  of  all 
foreigners  dying  in  Paraguay ;  fines,  postage,  sale,  stamp 
and  commercial  dues,  &c  The  principal  state  expendi- 
ture is  for  war-stores,  and  the  support  of  the  army. 
There  is  no  public  debt.  Public  education  is  not  much 
encouraged  by  the  dictator  ;  but  there  are  many  primary 
schools  for  male  children,  and,  according  to  fieugger 
and  Longchamps,  "  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  coun- 
try, where  no  printing-press  exists,  to  find  a  free  man 
who  cannot  read  and  write."  Morals  are  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

Paraguay  was  discovered  In  l.')26  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
The  Jesuits  afterwards  established  many  missions  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  country;  and  were  supposed  to  have 
effected  astonishing  improvements  in  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  natives ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  been 
expelled  in  1768,  than  the  fabric  they  had  been  so  long 
in  raising  fell  straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indians 
relapsed  into  their  former  barbarism.  In  1776  Paraguay 
became  a  prov.  of  the  viccroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1810,  the  Buenos  Ayres  revolutionary  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  Paraguayans  ;  but  the  latter  soon  after- 
wards deposed  their  governor,  and,  in  1813,  proclaimed 
Paraguay  a  republic  under  two  consuls.  In  1814  tho 
second  consul.  Dr.  Francia,  found  means  to  get  himself 
made  sole  dictator  fur  3  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  for  life.  In  1820  l-'rancia  declared  Paraguay 
independent,  and  its  independence  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  the  emperor  of  Brazil  in  1827.  (Roberlton'a 
Letter!  on  Paraguay  ;  Reugger  and  Longchamps  ;  the 
Reign  qf  Dr.  Francia  ;  Parish's  Buenos  Ayres,isc.) 

PARAMARIBO.    See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

PARC  A,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanjack  Delvino,  on  tlie  Ionian 
Sea,  near  tlic  mouth  of  the  Fanar  (an.  Acheron),  48 
m.  S.W.  Vannina,  and  13  m.  K.  Paxo;  lat.  39"  I.V  45" 
N.,long.  20°24' S.E.  Pop.  4,000.  It  is  built  arophi- 
theatrewlsc  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock,  surruundeil  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowneil 
by  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding  coast  and  country.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  ,ind  has  a  double  harbour. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty ;  it  has  no 
public  buildings  of  importance,  and  many  of  tlie  houses 
are  In  ruins.  The  inhabs.  export  oil,  tol)acco,  dlfTerent 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  some  tolerably  good  wine,  all  being 
the  produce  of  *he  fertile  and  well-watered  tracts  sur- 
rounding the  town.  Sir  J.  C  Ilobhnuse  states  that  tlie 
Pargiotes  were  among  the  worst  cf  the  Albanians,  and 
that  their  connexion  with  the  Christian  slates  jiad 
taught  them  only  the  vices  of  civills.ttlon  without 
diminishing  their  ferocity.  {Albania  and  Turkey,  p.ltiO.) 
The  opinions  of  General  Campbell  and  Colonel  L<>akc 
are  much  more  favourable ;  and  Colonel  de  linsset,  who 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  estimating  their  cha- 
racter, pronounced  them  to  be  spirited  and  Independent, 
though  at  tho  same  time  temperate,  docile,  and,  if  well 
treated,  easy  of  command.  The  Albanians,  however, 
mostly  withdrew  from  tho  town  on  its  being  ceded  to 
AH  Pacha,  and  the  present  inhabs.  are  principally  Turks. 

Parga  Is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  until  1401,  when 
it  entered  Into  nn  alliance  with  Venice,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  four  centuries,  until  the  subversion  of 
tile  latter  In  I7!)7.  Parga,  being  independent  nf  Alt 
Pnchn,  tyrant  of  Albania,  afllirded  an  asylum  to  refugees 
from  his  vIoliMice,  and  was  the  se.it  ol  frequent  cabals 
against  his  governinent ;  so  that  it  liecaine  an  object  of 
importance  for  hlin  to  annex  it  to  his  dimilnlons.  In 
IHI4,  It  was  besieged  by  All,  but  being  assisted  by  the 
Ilrltlsh  In  Corfu,  All  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  slegn, 
and  the  Parglots  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
lie  Incorporated  with  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  British  government  did  not,  however,  agree  to  this 
arrangement :  they  felt  the  importance  of  Parga  to 
Corfu  ;  but  the  dread  of  cnntiniiiHl  dissensions  with  the 
Allxmlans  led  to  a  negotiation  for  Its  surrender,  nn  All 
paying  a  pcruulary  indemnity  to  such  of  the  inhabs.  as 
should  refuse  to  remain  alter  a  change  nf  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  which  was  severely, 
and  perhaps  justly,  censured,  most  of  the  Parglots  with- 
drew to  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  and  All  had  to  pay.  In  all, 
about  200,lKK)/.  by  way  of  compensation.  The  cession 
took  place  In  |8|0. 

PARIS   (nn.  I.iiMia  or  Lucoln-'a),  a  cclc- 
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brated  city  of  W.  Europe,  the  metropoiii  of 
France,  being  the  next  European  city  to  Lon- 
don in  magnitude  and  importance,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine,  of  which,  with  its  suburbs,  it  oc- 
cupies the  largest  portion,  on  the  Seine,  about 

110  m.  (direct  dist.)  from  its  mouth,  210  m. 
S.  S.  E.  London,  and  159  m.  S.  S.  W.  Brus- 
sels; lat.  (observatory)  48°  SC  14"  N.,  long. 
2°  W/  15"  E.  I'op.,  in  1826  (exclusive  of 
troops  and  temporaiy  residents),  890,431,  and, 
in  1836,  909,126.  The  city  stands  in  a  plain, 
surrounded  on  several  sides,  but  especially  N. 
and  N.E.,  by  considerable  eminences;  and  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  district  is  so  pe- 
culiar that  the  French  geologists  have  called 
it  the  Paris  basin,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
English  have  called  the  tertiary  formations 
near  the  English  metropolis  the  London  basin. 
Here  are  found  alternate  strata,  abounding  with 
marine  and  freshwater  shells,  and  containing 
also  many  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
Gypsum  (known  in  England  as  plaster  of  Paris) 
is  found  in  large  quantities;  and  S.  of  the  Seine 
is  quarried  good  building-stone,  of  which,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Paris  are 
formed :  the  older  quarries,  all  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  have  been  converted  into  cata- 
combs, or  repositories  for  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
removed  from  the  public  graves  that  once 
abounded,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  health  of  the 
city. 

Paris,  like  London,  is  situated  on  both  sides  a 
considentble  river,  which  runs  through  it  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.,and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  largest  is  on  the  N.  side;  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  city  being,  however,  confined  to 
the  small  islands  within  the  channel  of  the  river. 

111  the  course  of  centuries  it  has  so  extended  itself, 
that  it  now  occupies  an  area  of  about  14  sq.  m., 
including  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  other  open 
spaces  at  its  W.  extremity.  Many  of  the  best 
streets  are  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  open 
spaces,  or  quays  along  its  banks,  present  an 
agreeable  feature  of  which  London  is  almost 
Mholly  destitute.  A  few  of  the  streets  more 
recently  built  arc  wide,  and  lined  on  each  side 
with  trottoirs ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  streets 
are  narrower,  and  less  regular,  than  those  of  the 
British  metropolis.  Thestyleofbuilding,however, 
in  the  best  streets,  is  probably  superior  to  that  of 
London.  "  The  houses  are  very  high,  and  many 
of  them  comprise  7  stories,  including  the  grouncl- 
floor;  fur  there  are  no  sunk  stones.  All  the 
tenements  have  rich  heavv  cornices  one  story 
below  the  roof,  and  the  fronts  are  invariably 
coated  with  plaster,  and  repainted  from  time  to 
time.  The  town  has,  therefore,  in  its  better 
parts,  a  gayer  and  handsomer  appearance  than 
London;  but  internally,  the  houses  (which  are 
of  great  o'.ent,  inhabited  by  many  families,  and 
in  some  cases,  formed  round  internal  court- 
yards, accessible  by  porte-cocheres,)  want  the 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  which  are 
found  in  English  houses."  (Mactarcn's  Notes, 
p.  12.)  As  III  London,  the  fashiunabic  part  of 
Paris  Is  at  its  W.  end,  while  the  districts  of  an 
onposite  character  are  mostly  in  the  E.  and  S. 
'Ihe  lioulevardi,  a  succession  of  open,  circular 
roads,  similar  to  the  "  Circular  Uoad"  which 
surrounds  Dublin,  encircle  the  more  densely 
peopled  |)orli(>n  of  the  city.  They  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications  built  in  the  reign  of 
l^iuis  XIII  ,  are  from  (jO  to  70  yards  in  width, 
and,  being  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 
places  of  resort  fiir  all  classes  of  the  inhabs. 

'I'he  city  was  originally  divided  into  4  quarters 
(i/uarliiTs),  but  ns  it  increased,  new  allotments 
became  necessary,  though  the  old  name  was  re- 
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tained ;  and  hence  we  find  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 48  guartiers.  For  electoral  and  municipal 
purposes,  however,  Paris  is  divided  into  18  ar- 
rondissements,  each  comprising  Aguartiers,  and 
each  sending  1  mem.  to  the  Ch.  ofDep. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  pop.  belong- 
ing, in  1826  anaisse,  to  the  different  arrondisse- 
ments,  with  the  names  of  the  guartiers  comprised 
in  each,  the  order  of  succession  being  from  W.  to 
£.  on  each  side  the  Seine. 


Airondiiae- 
menla. 

Quarters. 

I8S6. 

1836. 

1.  N.  Iff  Ihe 
Mini. 

I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

2.  S.  of  Ihl 
S,lme. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

rQuartlen   du   Route,   dn') 
J     Chamm   Elysees,  de   la 
1     PlaceVend6me,dMTuil- 
t    erica           -          -          -J 
fQuarilem  de  la  Chauiate- 1 
1     d'Antln.  du  Peydeau.  du  < . 
Palais  R^al,    du    Fau-i 
^    bourg  Montmartre          'J 

{     Montmartre,  de  St.  Em-  i 
(     tache.du  Mail    ■          -3 
rQuarUars  de  St.  Honor<,  1 
1     del  Marches,  du  Ixmne, 
^     de  la  Banque  de  France  ■  J 

nlles,  du  Faubourg  St.   . 
,       I)enU,duPaab.St.Mar.\ 
*•    Un,  de  Montorgeull        -J 
rQuartlen  da  Temple,  des) 

I«mbards,  de   la   I'urte   . 
,       St.  Denis,  de  St.  Martin 
*-    dea  Champs          -           --* 
r  Qu.irtlen  d«s  Arcia.de  Ste.-) 

Avoye,      du      Mont-de*   . 

I'l««,  du    March*    St.\ 
C     Jean          -                      -3 
CQuaniers      des     Qninic^ 

vlngts,  de  Poulncourt,  du 

Paub.  St.   Antolne,  dn 
t     Marals       -          -           -3 
r  Quartien   de  la  CM,  de  ) 

l'At«enal,    de   I'lsle   St.  { 

Louis,  de  rH6tel.de- ViUe  3 

r  Quartlcrs  des  InTalldcs,  de-, 
la     Alonnaie,     de     SI. 
Thomas     d'Aquln,     du 
(.     Paub.  St.liermain         -J 
cQuaniendu  l.uxembourR,  -, 
du  Palais  de  JusUce,  de  ' 
I'E'cole  de  Justice,  de  la  ' 
■     Sorbonne              •           -3 
f  Quartlers  de  rObserralnire') 
1     de  Si.  Jacques,  du  Jar- 
)     din   des  Plantes.  de  St. 
i     Marcel       ■          ■          -3 

7<,I01 

7S,659 

£4,167 
S1,7S9 
78,S«9 

90,481 

73.903 

79,174 
47,795 

90,623 
65,743 
97,S2» 

8I,7M 
90,29S 

57,049 
40,123 
82,234 

94,108 
68,407 
8'.t,094 
71,750 

89,173 
48,767 
82,361 

HgiM3l 

'JOfl.lw 

"  Paris,  however,"  observes  Mr.  H.  Lytton 
Bulwer,  "  is  divided  into  quarters  as  well  by  its 
manners  as  its  laws,  and  these  different  districts 
differ  as  widely  one  from  the  other  in  the  ideas, 
habits,  and  apjiearance  of  their  inhabs.  ns  in  the 
height  and  size  of  their  buildings,  or  the  width  and 
cleanlinessof  their  streets.  The  Chaussee  d'Antin 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bourse,  and  the 
Palais  Koyal  is  the  district  of  bankers,  stock- 
brokers, generals  of  the  empire,  and  rich  trades- 
people ;  and  it  is  the  quarter  fullest  of  life,  most 
animated,  most  rife  with  the  spirit  of  progress, 
change,  luxury,  and  elegance.  Here  are  all  the 
new  buildings,  arcades,  and  shops,  and  here  are 
given  the  richest  and  most  splendid  balls.  How 
different  is  the  quarlier  St.  Germain,  the  district 
of  the  long  and  silent  street,  of  the  meagre 
repast,  and  the  large,  well-trimmed  garden,  of 
the  great  court-yard,  of  the  broad  and  dark  stair- 
case, inhabited  by  the  administrations  and  thu 
old  nobility,  manifesting  no  signs  of  change,  no 
widening  of  streets,  no  piercing  of  arcades  ur 
passages :  it  hardly  possesses  a  restaurant  of 
note,  and  has  but  one  unfrequented  theatre. 
Further  E.,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Seine,  is 
the  guartier  of  the  students,  at  once  poor  and 
popular,  inhabited  by  those  el(N|uent  and  illus- 
trious professors  who  give  to  France  its  literary 
glory.  Then  there  is  the  Marais,  the  retreat  of 
old-fashioned  judges  and  merchants,  where  the 
manncrt  have  been  changed  almost  as  little  as 
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the  houses  by  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century: 
here  are  no  carriages,  no  equipages ;  all  is  still 
and  silent ;  vou  are  carried  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  grand  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
Then  there  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
residence  of  those  immense  masses  that  reigned 
under  Uobespierre,  and  which  Bonaparte,  after 
Waterloo,  refused  to  summon  to  his  assistance. 
And  behold  the  ancient  city  of  Paris  surrounded 
by  the  Seine,  and  filled  by  a  vast  and  wretched 
papulation ;  there,  proud  amidst  the  sordid  roofs 
around  them,  rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  that  temple  of  the  12th  century  which, 
in  spite  of  the  Madeleine,  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  the  19th ;  there  is  the  HoteUDieu,  the  antique 
hospital  as  old  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  there  is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  sat  the 
parliament  of  Broussel,  remarkable  in  the  chro- 
nicle of  De  Uetzl"  {France,  Social,  Lit.  and 
Pol.  i.  44—47. ) 

Jtarriirei,  Boulevards,  SfC — Paris,  ai  defined  by  the 
vails  erecti-din  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  is  of  an  irre- 
gular oval  shape,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  B. 
being  41  m.,  [and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Barridre 
de  la  Villette  northward  to  the  Barridre  d'Enfer  south, 
ward  about  3)  m.  In  these  walls  are  58  gates,  at  eacli  of 
wliirh  is  a  tofl-houie  for  the  collection  of  the  octroi's,  or 
local  dues  on  goods  entering  the  city ;  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  walls  are  well-planted  walks,  called  "the 
outer  boidcvards,"  alrounding  with  euingetles,  wine- 
shops, &c„  the  favourite  resort  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
wine  drunk  here  not  being  subject  to  the  town  dues. 
Between  the  outer  and  tlie  inner  or  great  Iraulevards, 
already  noticed,  are  the  suburbs  or  faubourgs,  form, 
ing  some  of  the  best  built  quarters  of  Paris. 

Oeneral  Condition  qf  Streets,  Houses,  Sfc. — The  streets 
in  the  interior  of  Paris,  except  those  of  more  modern 
construction  in  the  fasliionable  quarters  N.VV.  the  Tul- 
leries,  have  been  formed  more  or  less  on  the  model  of  the 
n»rrow  lanes  and  alleys  constructed  l)efore  the  general 
Introduction  of  carriages,  at  a  time  when  the  absence 
of  police  and  the  frequency  of  popular  tumults  rendered 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  streets  at  night  with  cross 
barriers  or  chains.  Much  attention,  however,  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  lately  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  great  thoroughfares  ;  trotloirs  of  basaltic 
8t()nc  from  Auvergne  have  been  laid  down  in  many  of 
tile  streets  ;  and  more  recently  the  asphalte.pavement  has 
been  successfully  introduced  tu  the  line  Itivoliandonthe 
Huulevards.  Gas  has  been  provided  l)y  two  or  three 
eluirtered  companies ;  and  the  quarters  of  the  Tuileries, 
(h;iU8SCc  d'Antin,  and  Palais  Uoyal,  as  well  as  the 
.irci'des  and  principal  shops  N.  of  the  Seine,  are  now 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas.  But  in  the  streets  of  other 
quarters,  and  even  In  the  liest  streets  S.  of  the  river,  may 
still  be  seen  the  melancholy  oil-lamps,  or  reverbires, 
suspended  bv  a  cord  across  the  street,  emitting  only 
siilncient  light  to  make  darkness  visible,  till  midnight, 
when  all  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and  the  town  is 
pliniRcd  in  obscurity,  rendered  more  annoying  and  dan- 
gprouB  from  the  ineUciency  of  the  night  police.  (Macla- 
ren's  Notes,  p.  22.)  With  'respect  to  cleanliness,  Paris, 
tliough  greatly  improved,  is  still  very  far  from  what  it 
ihuiiTd  lie.  1  he  sewers,  which  were  begun  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  LKh  century,  were  at  first  wholly 
ujivn,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  streets,  either 
ilirectly  into  the  .Seine,  or  into  its  tributaries,  the 
bnink  Menii-moutiint  northward,  and  the  Bidvre  south- 
ward. In  some  of  the  closer  and  lest  wealthy  districts 
thin  mdsancc  still  remains  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
I'aris  Is  now  supplied  with  subterraneous  drains,  arched 
will)  stone,  some  of  them  being  of  great  site.  Drainage, 
however,  for  separate  houi^es  is  still  far  from  being 
rommnn  ;  there  is  a  general  want  of  water-closets  ;  and 
dnmestic  tilth  is  hi  many  cases  allowed  to  accumulate, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  public  health,  and  in  spite  of 
jiDlire  regulations  not  strictly  enforced.  Tlie  houses, 
nUn,  which  are  always  Ave,  and  often  seven,  stories  in 
iioiKht,  though  without  cellars,  consist,  as  In  Kdinburgli, 
of  separate  stories ;  and  sometimes  a  single  story,  or  door, 
i»  divided  into  different  sets  of  apartments,  occupied  by 
dill'iTcnt  individiuds  or  families,  tlie  access  to  the  dif- 
ferent stories  being  from  a  common  staircase,  usuallv  very 
dirty,  and  often,  Indeeil,  filthy  to  a  degree  revolting  to 
an  Kiigliihinan  :  and  as  water  is  seldom  introduced  into 
the  houses  by  pines,  but  is  brought  by  porters  from  the 
public  fountains  In  the  streets,  wo  nce<l  not  be  surprised  at 
the  defietency  of  cleanliness.  The  more  modern  houses, 
however,  are  provided  with  lietter  means  for  insuring 
this  advantage  ;  and  in  the  new  quarters  we  do  not  ob- 
serve that  mi'lange  of  Inmates,  from  the  prince  au 
premier  to  the  poor  icmitrosi  au  sitihne,  that  diatln- 
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guishes  the  houiei  of  Parii  from  ti.<Me  ofmoit  other  capU 
tali  of  Europe.  The  broader  streets  have  istemally  a 
pleasing  appearance,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  houses, 
the  great  numlier  of  windows  (for  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  tax), and  the  general  use  of  balconies  and  "external 
shutters  caHed  persiemus,  formed  of  thin  t»rs  of  wood, 
turning  on  hinges,  and  folding  back  on  the  walls  when 
not  in  use."  (Mactorns,  p.  28.)  The  streets  S.  of  the 
Seine  arc  gloomy  and  monotonous :  in  the  chief  hotels 
of  the  nobility  few  windows  face  the  street,  and  large 
porte-cockires  lead  to  an  inner  court  yard,  round  which, 
tlie  building  is  arranged. 

Principal  Streets,  Places,  and  Parks. ^^Tbe  leading 
street  qf  Paris,  corresponding  with  the  Strand  or  Oxfora 
Street  of  London,  is  the  Rue  SI.  Honori,  running  west* 
ward  flrom  the  Marchi  des  Innocent,  and  forming,  with 
its  continuation,  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honori,  a  line 
of  streets  very  nearly  2m.  in  length.  The  houses  in 
this  faubourg  are  large  and  handsome,  belonging  chiefly, 
to  the  higher  classes ;  but  those  in  the  part  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  city  consist  principally  of  shops  and  resi- 
dences of  persons  in  trade.  The  Rue  St.  Honore  ii 
connected  eastward  wltl^  the  Rue  SI.  Antoine,  temii* 
nating  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  which  is  the 
model  of  the  projected  Fontaine  de  I'BUpkanle.  These 
streets  entirely  intersect  the  capital  from  W.  N.  W.  to 
E.S.E.,  and  the  continuous  line  measured  from  the 
Barriire  du  Route  westward,  to  the  Barriere  du  Trine 
eastward,  is  exactly  5  m.  in  length.  From  N.  to  S.  runs 
another  and  almost  equally  important  avenue,  formed  N. 
of  the  Seine  by  the  Kauxbourg  and  Hue  St.  Martin, 
crossing  the  river  and  isle  of  Paris  by  two  bridges  (the 
Pont  Notre  Dame  and  Petit  Pont),  the  part  S.  of  the  river 
consisting  of  the  Rue  and  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  termi- 
nating in  the  Barriire  d'Arceuil,  from  whicb  to  the  N. 
end  of  the  line  at  the  Barri£re  de  la  Vilette  Is  a  distance 
of  3|  m.  The  Hue  St.  Denis  runs  parallel  to  the  Rue 
St.  Martin,  connecting  the  Pontau-Ciiange  with  the  N. 
Boulevards  at  the  Porte  St.  Deni^ ;  and  more  westward, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
Rue  de  Castiglione,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix  connected  with  the 
Place  Venddme,  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Rues 
Royale  and  Tronchet,  which  run  into  the  square  con- 
taining the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  These  again  are 
crossed  by  other  streets  running  from  W.  to  E.,  the 
principal  being  the  Rue  St.  Augustin,  which  connects 
the  Bourse  with  the  Boulevard  des  Capuchins  ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  is  the  Rue  de  Rnoli, 
a  noble  well-paved  street,  lined  on  its  K.  side  by  govern- 
ment buildings  and  One  hotels :  it  is  about  f  m.  in  length  ; 
and  lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  colonnades. 
The  chief  streets  S.  of  the  Seine  and  parallel  to  its  banks 
are  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  comprising  the  Hue 
de  Grenelle,  a  handsome  avenue  lined  with  several  large 
and  handsome  government-buildings,  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique, Rue  de  t  Vniversilt,  and  Ave  de  Bourbon,  the  last 
running  close  to  and  in  a  line  with  the  duai  d'Orsay. 
Most  of  the  streets  at  the  K.  end  of  Paris  are  narrow 
and  irregularly  built :  the  Quarlier  Latin,  S.  of  the 
Seine,  comprises  several  collegiate  edifices;  but  the 
streets  are  confined  and  crooked,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  mere  Lwes  and!,allevs.  Indeed,  the  only  handsome 
streets  of  Paris,  except  the  Boulevards,  are  to  the  W.  of 
the  Palais  Royal  on  both  sides  the  river,  'i  tie  quarters  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  Place  VendAme,  r  ■'.  t'e  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  are  the  moat  fashionable  d.  ;  Wi'.  N.  of  the 
Seine ;  but  the  houses,  or  hdlels,  of  .  -ic  noblesse 
are  chiefly  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Besides  the 
streets  just  mentioned,  Paris  has  about  seventy  squares, 
or  places,  the  principal  of  which  are — I.  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  an  open  space  W.  of  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  obelisk 
lately  brought  from  Luxor,  in  Egypt ;  3,  the  Place  I'en- 
dame,  an  octagon  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hand- 
some buildings,  with  Corinthian  fronts,  and  having  in 
its  centre  a  noble  column,  formed  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Trivjan  at  Rome,  covered  with  bronze  castings, 
representing  the  achievements  of  the  grand  army  in 
IHOS,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon ;  3. 
the  Place  des  I'icloires,  originally  formed  in  IfiHS,  and 
having  in  its  centre  an  eauestr!an  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  a  marble  pedestal,  with  bas-reliefs;  4.  the 
Place  de  Grive,  where  public  executions  were  formerly 
carried  Into  eiliict,  and  having  on  one  side  the  Hiiel 
de  Ville ;  S.  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  name,  and  having  on  its  S.  side  the 
llolel-Dieu  ;  and  6.  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  the  Fau- 
Ixinrg  St.  Antoine,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Bastille  de- 
stroyed 14th  July,  I7N9:  in  its  centre  is  the  Colonne  de 
Juillet, a\arge  Doric  column,  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  revolution  of  IKM),  130  ft.  in  height,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Genius  of  France.  Paris  has 
also  fi■^  fountains,  communicating  by  pipes  with  the  Seine 
and  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  :  some  of  them,  as  the  fountains 
of  St.  Sulpice,  St.  Kustache,  Grenelle,  the  Chateau 
tfKau  in  the  Boulevard  de  llondi,  and  that  In  the  Marchi 
des  Innoccns,  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  architec* 
lib  2 
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tural  beauty ;  though  the  supply  of  water  from  them  be  not 
only  inaufflcient,  but  of  bnd  quality.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  depth  to  which  the  calcaire  grottier  of  the 
Paris  basin  penetrates,  there  are  no  springs  in  the  city 
itself,  though  aqueducts  bring  pure  water  from  a  distance ; 
but  pipes,  leading  as  In  London  to  each  house,  arc  of 
Tery  modern  date,  and  only  partially  introduced. 

Kxcluslve  of  several  handsome  gates  and  barriers, 
Paris  ha*  four  splendid  triumphal  arches ;  those  of 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  iu  the  N.  Boulevards,  erected 
in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Arcde  Cnrroutrl,  form- 
ing the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
built  in  l8Ufi  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Septimius  Scvcrus 
at  Home,  being  60  feet  in  width,  by  4.5  feet  in  height ; 
and,  the  Arc  de  I'EloiU,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Avenue 
de  Neuilly,  commenced  by  Napoleon  in  IH06,  and  only 
recently  completed.  The  latter  is  a  most  magntflcent 
monument,  and  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most  stupendous 
structure  of  the  kind  ever  erected,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch  !MU  ft. 
in  height,  48  ft.  in  width,  and  73  ft.  in  depth,  and 
of  two  smaller  transverse  arches ;  the  whole  structure 
being  147  ft.  in  length  by  73  ft.  in  depth,  and  1621  ft. 
in  height  t  It  stands  quite  separate  from  any  other 
building,  so  that  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has 
numerous  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  depicting  most 
of  the  great  battles  gained  by  the  French  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  effect  of  this  prodigious  struc- 
ture is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  is  worthy  the  genius 
and  magnilicence  of  its  founder. 

Contiguous  to  the  Arc  de  I'Eloile  is  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  an  enclosed  space  of  sixty-seven  acres,  laid 
out  by  the  celebrated  Le  Notre  In  broad  wallts  and 
angular  beds,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  vases, 
statues,  &c.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians, 
and  is  separated  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  from  the 
Champs  Kl>'sees,  im  open  space  about  l,(HX)  yds.  in 
lengtli  b);  4(K)  yds.  in  breadth,  planted  by  Colbert  In  1670, 
with  pavilions  along  the  sides  provided  with  seats  and 
entertainments.  These  p.irks,  for  so  they  may  be  called, 
constitute  with  the  Avenue  de  ticuilly  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Paris,  and,  like  it,  are  thronged  on  Sundays  and  festival 
days.  8.  of  the  Seine  is  the  Champ  de  Mart,  an  oblong 
space  bordered  by  a  doulile  avenue  of  trees,  and  used  for 
reviewing  troops,  horse-racing,  &c.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Fete  de  la  I'iiltrutiim,  14th  July,  1790,  as 
well  as  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  during  the  100  days. 
Ilaces  are  held  in  it  iu  May  and  September  ;  but  English 
sportsmen  describe  them  us  very  inferior.  Several  minor 
gardens  are  disiiersed  in  the  different  fauxbourgs ;  be- 
sides which,  near  llie  K.  and  W.  suburbs  respectively, 
are  the  I'arc  del  Vincennet,  about  'i\  m.  in  length  l)y  2  m. 
in  breadth,  and  the  Uutt  de  Boulogne,  a  favourite  resort 
of  carriage  company,  as  well  at  ol  duelists  and  suicides. 
Duels,  however,  have  become  much  less  frequent  since 
tlie  enactment  of  tlic  law  allowing  damages  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  party. 

I'atacet  and  Governmenl  Buildings.  —  Paris  contains 
4  rnyal  palaces;  but  only  one  of  these,  that  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, is  inliuliited  by  the  royal  family :  the  Louvre  has 
not  been  the  residence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  formed  into  a  national 
museum  and  picture  gallery ;  the  Palais  Royal,  built  by 
Cardinal  Uichelieu,  and  the  favourite  abode  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria,  consists  principaiiv  of  shops, 
caf6s,  restaurateurs,  and  ettamineti,  crowded  at  all 
times,  d.iy  and  night,  by  almost  every  class  of  the  Pari- 
sians ;  and  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  built  fur  Marie 
de  Medicis,  widow  of  Henry  !V.,  is  now  devote<l  to 
the  use  of  the  Cliaml>er  of  Peers,  The  palace  of  (he 
Tuileries,  erected  iu  the  16th  century,  on  the  site  of  a 
manufactory  of  tiles  (luilet,  whence  its  name),  was 
greatly  enlarged  l>y  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  ; 
and  additions  have  since  been  made  to  it  by  Napoleon 
and  Louis  Philippe.  Its  arcliitecture  is  of  a  somewhat 
mlxwl  cliaracter ;  liut  tile  earlier  parts  may  be  taken  as  a 
go(Ml  specimen  of  the  revived  Italian  style.  Wings  ex- 
tend from  the  main  building  on  the  side  towanls  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  one  of  which,  on  the  S.  siiic,  con- 
nects it  with  the  museum  of  tlie  Louvre;  and  on  the 
garden  side  are  arcades  extending  through  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  building,  at  tlie  sides  of  which  are  hand- 
some pavilions  formed  Into  state  apartments,  remarkable 
for  their  lutly  windows,  flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  general  effiH't  is  extremely  grand,  especially  on  the 

Jfarden  side  ;  but  its  grandeur  results  more  from  Its  great 
engtii  and  the  variety  of  outline  it  iiresents,  than  from 
any  excellence  or  congruity  in  tlic  iletails.  The  state- 
rooms are  on  the  first  floor,  running  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  garden  front,  the  principal  being  the  Salte  du  Con- 
teil  i  the  state  dining-room,  known  as  the  Oalerie  de 
Diane,  from  which  other  rooms  lead  to  a  vast  saloon  and 
state  iMll-room  In  the  centre  of  tiie  building,  called  the 
Salle  des  Marrchaiix,  adorned  with  porti  ails  of  tlie  great 
marshals  of  France,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  of  the  kind  in  Kurope.  The  court  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, on  the  E,  fide  of  the  palace,  was  formed  chledy  by 


Napoleon,  and  forms  a  wide  space,  separated  by  an  iron 
railing  from  the  Place  du  Carroutel,  and  now  used  for 
the  inspection  and  review  of  the  troops  on  duty  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Paris.  8.  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the 
long  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  connecting  it  with  the  Tuil- 
eries. The  pictures  are  deposited  in  a  splendid  range 
of  rooms  on  tne  first  floor,  facing  the  river,  above  }  m.  in 
length  ;  but  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  palace,  which 
forms  a  hollow  square,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  museums,  tic,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 
A  portion  of  the  basement  story,  however,  in  the  S. 
wing,  is  divided  into  apartments  for  thr  residence  of 
officers,  attendants,  &c.  As  respects  its  external  ar- 
chitecture, the  Louvre,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  regal  structures  in  Euro|ie.  Its  K.  front,  facing 
the  Place  du  Louvre,  consists  of  a  magnificent  colonnade 
formed  by  28  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  rising  above 
the  basement  story,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  cor- 
nice and  line  of  l)alustradet.  The  S.,  or  river  front, 
though  much  less  ornamented,  is  still  extremely  hand- 
some, being  faced  with  40  Corinthian  pilasters,  above 
which  rise  a  balustrade  and  ct^ntral  pediment ;  the  N. 
and  W.  fronts  are  auite  plain,  and  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  just  described.  The  internal  courtyard  of 
the  Louvre  is  a  perfect  square,  each  side  being  400  ft.  in 
length.  The  buildings  surrounding  it  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders,  highly  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture. The  Palait  Royal,  which  stands  to  the  N.  of  the 
miiss  of  buildings  just  noticed,  has  towards  the  Kue  St. 
Honorc  a  front  with  2  wings,  united  by  a  screen  which 
encloses  a  court-yard  somewhat  rescmi>ling  the  Horse 
Guards  or  Admiralty  of  London,  not  inelegant,  thougli 
of  a  very  impure  style.  Round  the  oblong  space,  at  the 
back  of  the  palace,  the  father  of  the  present  king  of 
France  erected  large  houses  and  handsome  colonnades, 
occupied  by  jewellers,  tailors,  marchandt-de-mode,  shoe- 
makers, printseiiers,  restaurants  (the  principal  of  which 
are  Very,  Vefour,  and  the  frires  Provetnaux),  keepers 
of  cqfes,  estamineli,  or  smoking-rooms,  &c.  The  gar- 
dens are  tastefully  laid  out,  the  whole  being  "  brii- 
liantly  illuminated  with  gas ;  and  hence  the  Palais 
Royal  is  the  perpetual  rendezvous  of  the  idle  and 
curious,  as  well  as  of  the  little  rentiers  of  the  capital. 
The  Palait  du  Luxembourg,  where,  during  the  He- 
public,  the  Directory  held  its  sittings,  and  wliich, 
since  tlie  re-establisliinent  of  tlie  monarchy,  has  been 
used  by  the  Ciiiimher  of  Peers,  Is  a  stately  eoiHcc,  facing 
the  Rue  de  faiigirard,  with  2  wings,  connected  by  a 
screen  and  gateway ;  being  remarkable  for  strength  and 
solidity,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions. 
Tlie  interior  comprises  several  handsome  apartments, 
tlie  most  interesting  being  the  Salle  des  Stances,  a  semi- 
circular ciiambcr  of  no  great  size,  round  which  are  ar- 
ranged chairs  for  the  peers,  while  tiie  Hut  side  is  occupied 
by  tlic  president's  seat,  and  tables  for  clerks,  &c. ;  this 
room,  however,  is  much  too  small  for  its  present  pur- 
pose, and  a  larger  and  more  commodious  building  is 
now  being  erected.  Tlic  gallery  of  the  LuxemlMmrp, 
wliicii  once  boasted  of  a  tine  collection  of  old  pic- 
tures, since  removed  to  the  Louvre,  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  works  hy  living  Frendi 
artists ;  the  gem  of^  the  modern  gallery  being  "  tliu 
batliing  nymph,"  by  Julien.  The  gardens  beiiind  the 
palace,  laid  out  in  tiie  old  French  style,  have  a  slieet 
of  water  in  tiie  centre.  Among  tlie  buildings  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  government  and  legislature,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  the  Palais  Hoiirbon,  erected  chiefly  by  tiic 
Prince  de  Conde,  between  1722  and  1789:  it  was  occu- 
pied during  tiie  revolution  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred;  iHit  at  the  restoration  of  tiie  Bourbons  w.is 
restored  to  the  Conde  family,  with  a  proviso  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tlie  deputies  in  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing previously  occupied  bv  the  Council.  The  Chamher 
of  Deputies  Wiis  iiurcliased  from  the  family  in  1829 ;  and 
a  treaty  has  lately  l)een  completed  for  ceding  tiie  entire 
property  of  the  Palais  Bourlxin  fur  the  use  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Corinthian  portico  frimting  tlie  PutU  I.uuis 
XVI.,  the   iH'diiiient  of  wiiich   lias  lately  lieen  cum- 

Elcted  and  exposed  to  public  view,  is  of  line  iiroportiiai  < ; 
ut,  when  compared  with  the  building  to  wliicn  it  is  the 
entrance,  it  is  much  too  large,  and  leads  to  no  apart- 
ments of  any  great  size,  except  the  chamber  ilsell',  a 
semicircular  room  ornamented  with  20  Ionic  coiuinns  nf 
white  marble,  having  gilt  capitals.  The  president's 
chair  and  the  triliune  form  tlie  centre  of  the  axis  of  the 
semicircle,  round  whicli  rise  successively  the  seats  ami 
desks  of  the  4.'>9  deputies,  to  the  heiglit  of  tiie  liaseinriit 
supiiorting  the  columns.  The  walls  are  adorned  witli 
pictures  and  statues;  and  a  spacious  double  giillary, 
capable  of  acc<iinmodating  700  |H>rsons,  runs  roiiiul  tlic 
semicircular  part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  trihniii'S 
for  the  royal  family,  corps  diplomali(pie,  &c.,  and  seals 
for  tiie  public.  Tlie  place  of  each  deiiiity  is  marked  at 
the  beginning,  and  retained  to  the  enct  ul' each  sesKinii ; 
but  when  a  member  addresses  the  ussciiibly,  lie  docs  imt, 
as  In  the  British  H.  of  C,  speak  from  his  place.  Liit 
ascends  the  tribune  near  the  president's  chair.     The 
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littlngs  ve  held  chloflv  by  daylight.  The  library  of  ) 
Deputies,  a  long  and  handiome  gallery,  contains  about 
44,000  vols,,  chiefly  reports  and  law-books,  both  French 
and  English,  including  alio  a  few  rare  MSS. 

Some  of  the  government  offices  are  extremely  hand- 
iome edifices,  especially  the  Hilel  des  Financet,  an  insu- 
lated structure  of  vast  sixe  in  the  Rue  Kivoll ;  and  the 
HSlel  du  Huai  d'Ortau,  a  noble  stone  building,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome,  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Paris,  comprising  about 
800  rooms,  allotted  into  ofllces  for  therCouncil  of  State, 
the  Cour  des  Comptes,  and  for  the  departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction.  Tlie  Hdlcl  dea 
Affhiret  Klrangiret,  in  the  Rue  des  Capucincs,  is  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  but  with  few  preten- 
sions to  architectural  elegance.  The  Hotel  da  Mon- 
naies,  or  Mint,  S.  of  the  Seine,  a  little  W.  the  Pont 
Neuf,  built  in  1771,  has  2  fronts,  the  principal  of  which 
facing  the  river,  has  a  length  of  300,  with  a  height  of 
1H  ft.  All  the  operations  of  coining  are  carried  on  within 
this  building ;  and  it  is  the  place  of  assay  for  all  gold  and 
silver  articles  made  in  Paris.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
is  a  superb  collection  of  medals  and  casts  belonging 
to  all  eras  of  French  history.  Among  otlier  buildings 
nearly  or  more  remotely  connected  with  the  government 
of  Paris  are  the  following  :  i.  The  HdteldeViUe,  in  the 
Place  of  the  same  name,  commenced  in  1549,  but  not 
completed  till  1605,  having  a  singularly  uncoutli  front, 
with  2  side  pavilions,  higher  than  the  rest  of  tlie  edifice, 
and  2  gates  leading  to  a  quadrangle,  in  which  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Louis  XlV.  It  comprises  some  fine 
apartments,  particularly  the  Grand  Salle,  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  wliich  Lafayette,  in  1830,  introduced  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  populace  as  the  best  of  Republicans  !  Its 
exterior  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  2.  The 
Palais  de  JiitUce,  in  the  Isle  du  Palais,  an  edifice  in  a 
mixed  style,  erected  between  the  14th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  structure  :  in 
tlie  interior  a  central  staircase  leads  to  a  grand  saloon, 
called  the  IlaUe  des  Pas  Perdus,  which  comprises 
npartmeiits  for  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Cour 
Koyale,  and  Cour  d' Assize.  3.  The  Hotel  de  la  Le- 
gion d'Honneur,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Paris  has  8 
prisons,  among  which  tiiosc  of  St.  Pi^lagie  and  St.  La- 
zare  are  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed.  The 
prison  for  juvenile  offenders  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquettc, 
is  built  on  the  panopticon  iirinciplc.  The  Conciergerie 
and  Abbaye  are  small,  ana  very  inefficiently  regulated, 
the  latter  being  now  exclusively  employed  for  the  deten- 
tion of  military  oSbnders. 

Religious  Edifices.  —  The  sacred  buildinKJ  of  Paris, 
like  those  devoted  to  secular  purposes,  exhibit  a  great 
variety  of  styles  ;  but  from  the  close  of  the  Kitli  century 
downwards,  the  Grecian  has  prevailed.  The  first  place, 
however,  both  as  respects  antiquity  and  grandeur,  must  be 
ceiled  to  the  Cathidrale  de  Xoire  Datnc,  erected  between 
1(110  and  1407  :  it  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  an  octa- 
gonal E.  end,  and  double  aisles  surrounding  the  choir  and 
nave  ;  a  third  aisle  also  being  occupied  by  a  series  of  7  ex- 
ternal chapels.  At  the  W.  end  are  two  lofty  towers,  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  been  the  bases  for  steeples  ;  but 
the  tower  usually  seen  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  was  destroyed  during  tlie  revolution. 
'I'he  length  of  tlie  church  externally  is  442  ft.,  the 
breadth  162  ft.,  and  the  length  of  transepts  352  ft. : 
the  towers  are  2.15  ft.  high.  The  exterior,  though  not 
witlioiit  beauty,  is  heavy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  steeples, 
pinnacles,  &c.,  which  give  a  light  appearance  to  tlie  ma- 
jority of  Gothic  liuiidings.  The  W.  front,  however,  with 
its  II  large  gates  and  circular  window,  and  the  noble  gate- 
way on  the  \V.  side  of  the  church,  are  highly  worthy  of 
.iiliiiiration.  The  inside  of  the  church  has  a  very  splendid 
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of  the  nation :  on  the  friexe  beneath  is  Inscribed  In  gold 
letters  — 

"  AUX  ORANOS  IIOMMIS,  LA  PATRIB  RICONNMSSANTI." 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Greek  or  equilateral  cross, 
the  exterior  having  no  windows,  and  being  ornamented 
only  by  a  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  interior  a  gallery 
and  colonnade  lino  the  nave  and  transepts  on  both  sides, 
forming  so  many  smaller  naves  and  aisles.  Semicircular 
windows  rise  above  the  colonnades,  throwing  a  strong 
light  into  all  parts  of  the  building  ;  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  cross  rises  a  dome  282  ft.  in  height,  the  lower  part 
of  which  Is  encircled  by  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  32  co- 
lumns, each  36  ft.  high.  The  inside  is  now  perfectly 
empty,  without  any  embellishments,  except  its  architec- 
tural decorations ;  but  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  en- 
riched with  statues  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Lagrange,  and 
other  illustrious  iudividuals,  whose  remains  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  spacious  vaults  beneath  the  pavement. 
The  total  length  of  the  Pantheon,  including  the  por- 
tico, is  352  ft. ;  interior  length  from  E.  to  W.  295  ft. ; 
length  of  transept  265  ft. ;  uniform  breadth  104  ft.  On 
the  whole,  this  church  is  a  work  of  great  merit :  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much  grace 
and  elegance  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  grandeur  and 
simplicity  in  the  design ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  en- 
titled, either  (ram  size  or  composition,  to  be  compared 
with  St.  Paul's.  Among  the  other  churches,  the  most 
deservedly  celebrated  is  tlie  Madeleine,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Hue  "Hoyale,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  but  larger,  being  328  ft.  in  length,  and  138  in 
breadth,  while  its  archetype  is  only  228  by  100  ft.  It  is 
altogether  a  very  noble  structure,  and  is  remarkable 
for  purity  and  elegance  of  design.  Paris  has,  in  all, 
twelve  parish  churches,  corresponding  with  the  ar- 
rondlssemcnts,  and  29  district  churches,  besides  six 
others  unattached,  and  several  belonging  to  hospitals, 
convents,  &c. ;  but  none  of  these,  except  that  attached 
to  the  Hopital  des  tnvalides  (for  whicli  see  Hospitals), 
requires  any  particular  description.  There  are  also  se- 
veral places  of  worship  for  dissenters  from  the  Romau 
Catholic  religion  ;  2  of  which  belong  to  the  French  Lu- 
therans, 2  to  Caivinists,  and  5  to  Independents  ;  besides 
which,  there  are  3  English  churches  and  5  chapels,  2 
American  chapels,  2  Jews'  synagogues,  and  a  Greek 
church  ;  but  none  of  them  have  any  riaims  to  architec- 
tural beauty  except  the  church  of  the  Visitation,  in  the 
Hue  St.  Antoine,  and  tlic  Gothic  church  belonging  to 
the  British  embassy,  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau.  The 
Roman  catholic  clergy  of  Paris  comprise  an  archbishop, 
12  vicars-general,  3  metropolitan  ami  4  diocesan  officials, 
16  canons  of  N6tro  Uamc,  34  honorary  canons,  with  curis 
and  vicars  to  the  different  cliurchcs.*  The  Protestant 
clergy  comprise  3  Lutheran  and  5  Calvinist  pastors,  4 
French  independent  ministers,  an  English  bishop,  5  En- 
glish episcopal  clergymen,  and  several  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  Paris  still  comprises  several  convents 
for  females ;  but  those  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  old  nunneries;  and 
are  now  little  more  tlian  religious  boarding  schools 
for  young  ladies,  or  lodging  houses  for  the  numerous 
securs  de  chariti,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  nursing 
of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  &c.  There  are,  also,  14  so- 
cieties, some  of  which  are  liberally  supported,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  of 
religious  education. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers, it  would  seem,  whatever  may  be  the  other  wants 
of  the  French  capital,  that  an  increase  of  church  accom- 
modation is  not  one  of  them.  "  Had  I  not  looked  into  the 
almanack,  I  sliould  never  have  found  out  which  day  was 
Sunday.  The  churclies  are  open  every  day,  and  of  course 
aflbrd  no  criterion.    The  shops  are  open  too ;  carts  and 
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and  imposing  appearance,  owing  to  its  numerous  aisles    carriages  are  plying  on  the  streets,  and  placards  invite  you 

and  chapels;  but  the  uniformity  of  effect  has  been  en-  ■     ••  ■  -    * 

tiieiy  destroyed  by  the  cmbeillsiimcnts  of  the  choir, 
which,  though  in  themselves  beautiful,  are  wholly  un- 
Eiiited  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  church  of 
.S7.  llfitiiain  des  Pits,  built  about  50  years  after  Notre 
Diiiiii',  is  cruciform,  with  a' circular  E.  end.  A  con- 
siderable portion  nf  the  old  building  has  gone  to  de- 
cay ;  and,  out  of  three  towers,  only  one  remains  ;  hut  the 
interior  contains  some  good  modern  decorations,  valu- 
able pictures,  old  monuments,  &c.  There  are  6  other 
ehiirelies,  either  wholly  or  In  part  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
the  must  Interesting  Is  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Aux- 
einiis,  not  only  from  Its  structure,  but  its  associations 
with  the  less  peaceful  periods  of  the  history  of  Paris, 
enpeeiaily  those  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Ilarthclcmi. 
Among  the  more  modern  cliiirclies  In  the  Grecian 
style,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  is  that  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, now  called  the  Panlhdon,  in  tlio  quarter  of  the 
university.  It  was  commenced  in  1764  by  Louis  XV. 
The  portico  is  composed  of  22  lliited  Oirinthian  columns, 
fill  ft.  in  height,  siiiMiorting  a  triangular  pediment  120  ft. 
brnnd  liy  21  ft.  in  helglit.  III  which  is  a  sculptured  compo- 
titiiin,  by  David,  representing  the  genius  of  France  (a 
rolussal  figure  14  ft.  high),  surrounded  by  the  great  ineii 


to  vaudevilles  at  the  theatres  and  ballets  at  the  opera. 
Your  first  impression  is  that  Sunday  has  been  blotted  out 
of  the  French  calendar.  On  closer  inspection,  you  dis- 
cover there  is  a  difference  between  this  day  and  the  other 
days  in  the  week,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a  small 
one.  In  making  a  circuit  about  12  o'clock  through  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Rue  Vlvteime,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Hue  de  la  Paix,  and  Hue  Rivoli,  I  found  about  I  shop  in 
20  shut  or  half  shut.  At  4  o'clock,  on  a  shorter  tour, 
I  found  about  half  of  them  shut,  and  at  6  o'clock,  3-4th8. 
The  thoroughfare  of  carriages  is  perhaps  also  rattier  less, 
and  that  of  loailc<l  carts  decidedly  so.  Some  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  I  understand,  rest  on  Sunday,  going  to  church 
perhaps  in  the  morning,  and  In  the  evening  to  a  theatre 
with  tlieir  wives,  or  to  acheap  cBfe,and  playing  at  duminos. 
"  On  Sunday-week  I  went  to  the  once  celebrated  Cafe 
de  Mille  Coloiines,  (now  sunk  to  the  character  of  an 
estaminet,  or  smoking- linuso,)  to  get  a  cup  of  colTeA. 
It  was  about  seven  ;  I  found  two  or  three  parties  playing 
at  billiards,  and  a  score  of  little  groups,  of^two,  or  three, 

*  Thc*tifr/«  in  Fr.inrf  nre  the  incumltents  of  living,  tlie  fimirei 
\iv\\\^  tl)e  inerelv  Kiil.irin)  servants  uf  ihe  cuxH ;  in  ttie  tame  WHy  at 
ttie  hti|>uiiUUr>  t-iiratL-H  uf  Knitl.ind  are  Ihc  dependants  uf  Ihe  rcclori 
and  vicars,  ttiouttti  protected  iiv  the  liisl)o|i. 
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or  aix  Indtvlduali,  buty  with  domlnoi.  Two  of  the 
partiei  near  me  coniiited  each  of  a  man,  with  hit  wllb 
and  daughter.  The  greater  proportion,  hnwoTnr,  of  the 
worldng  claiiea,  plv  their  labour*  on  Sunday  till  dinner- 
time, then  re>t  in  the  aftemoon  :  and  that  they  may  not 
want  their  holydar,  so  bejrond  the  barrion,  where  wine 
ia  cheap,  and  apend  the  Monday  in  drinliing  and  dancing. 
The  over-rigid  obaervance  of  the  Sunday  in  Scotland, 
which  (ometimea  diaguata  young  minda  with  religion  al- 
together, ia  a  light  evil,  when  compared  with  thia." 
{,Maclaren'$Notei,  p.  17.) 

Cemeleriet.  —  The  Pariaiana  formerly  interred  their 
dead,  Uke  the  ancient  Romana,  along  the  aides  of  the 
roada  leading  out  of  the  city;  but,  na  the  pop.  Incroaand, 
and  ita  boundariea  were  extended,  theao  gravc-yarda  he- 
came  included  within  ita  precincta,  and  were  at  length 
almoat  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  were,  however, 
both  few  and  amall ;  ao  that  the  inhabt.  were  compelled 
to  have  reeourae  to  other  modea  of  Interment ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, large  trenchea  (aimilar  to  those  opened  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  In  London)  were  dug  for  the 
reception  of  corpaea  thrown  in  till  the  holes  were  filled, 
when  they  were  covered  over,  and  othera  opened  close  to 
them.  Thia  disgusting  method  of  burying  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  neighbourhood  of  these  cemeteries  extremely 
unhealthy ;  and  at  length  the  government  Issued  a  prohi- 
bition ngainst  all  funerals  within  the  town,  and  ordered 
the  formation  of  apacioua  cemeteries  at  a  mile  diatance 
flrom  the  city-walls,  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  the 
bones  in  the  old  grave-yards  should  be  deposilted  In  the 
aubterraneoua  quarries  or  catacombs  under  the  Quartler 
St.  Germain.  Paris  has  now  S  large  and  well-laid  out 
cemeteries,  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  which  have 
since  been  formed  on  the  same  model  near  London,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  other  large  towns  of  England.  The 
Pere-la-Chalso,  outside  the  B.  barrier.  Is  the  finest  of 
the  Piuisian  cemeteries ;  and  ita  advantageoua  altuation 
on  the  alope  of  a  hill,  the  number,  as  well  a»  beauty,  of  its 
monuments,  and  the  celebrity  of  many  of  those  whose 
remains  have  been  brought  thither,  maiie  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  French  metropolis.  The 
Catacombs  arc  very  extensive,  running  under  about  Id 

f>art  of  Paris  S.  of  the  Seine :  they  are  arranged  into  gol- 
eries  lined  with  piles  of  bones,  and  the  entrance  is  near 
the  Barriire  de  I  Enfer  ;  but,  being  deemed  unsafe,  they 
are  no  longer  shown  to  visiters.  (Dulnure,  ix.  211—240.) 
UospitaU  and  benevolent  IntMutions.  —  Hospitals  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  hoipicet  for  the  aged,  infirm,  or 
foundlings,  existed  in  Paris  from  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
being  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
objects  of  the  founders  were  grossly  perverted,  and  the 
revenues  of  these  cstabliahmeDts  applied  to  improper 
uses.  No  improvement  took  place  till  the  revolution ; 
when,  by  a  decree  of  convention  in  1793,  the  two  old  and 
only  remaining  hospitals  were  ordered  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  the  inmates  of  their  crowded  and  unhealthy 
wards  to  the  convents  and  other  houses  that  had  become 
national  property.  An  administration,  consisting  of  a 
general  council  and  administratlvccommittee,  was  formed 
in  I  HOI,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
public  charities  of  Paris  :  taxes  on  places  of  amusement 
and  graves  in  the  cemeteries  were  applied  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
these  institutions  have  progressively  increased  both  in 
number  and  utility ;  so  that  at  present  there  are  13  hos- 
pitals and  21  hospices,  having  altogether  about  20,000 
beds,  and  supported  In  IK37  by  a  revenue  of  lH,r>06,320rr., 
or  747,852/.  sterling,  rhiefiy  arising  from  portions  of  the 
octroi'  dues,  contributions  from  the  theatres,  dues  from 
the  Mont-de.  PiM,  interest  of  funded  property.  Sec.  The 
Hitcl.Dieu  is  entitled  to  the  first  notice,  on  account  of  its 
antiquity  ;  for  it  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 2th  century,  and  even  at  that  early  period  to  have 
had  some  valuable  endowments.  It  was  enlarged  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVI. ;  and  since  the 
revolution  the  buildings  have  been  so  much  improved, 
that  at  present  the  Hotel  Uleu,  with  its  subordinate  esta- 
blishment in  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  St.  Antoiue,  fur- 
nishes accommodation  for  upwards  of  1,000  in-patients. 
In  IB37,  26,412  patients  were  admitted  into  this  estabiisli- 
ment,  the  average  mortality  being  1  in  8*6.  It  Is  in  every 
respect  extremely  well  appointed,  and  has  among  its  me- 
dical officers  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Paris :  indeed,  the  lldtel-Dleu  may  be  considered 
as  the  great  normal  hospital  of  France.  The  hospitals 
next  In  Importance  are  those  of  La  PiUe,  La  ChariW, 
St.  Antoine,  Beattfon,  det  Enfans  Maladet,  and  des  l'(- 
nirien*  ;  the  wlinic  number  ot  these  establishments  under 
the  civil  administration  amounting  toKi,  exclusive  of  8  mi- 
litary hospitals,  regulated  by  the  minister  of  war.  These 
hospitals,  however,  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
iituated  in  close  neighbourhoo<ls,  and,  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  buildings,  ill  planned ;  but  the  interior  managcinent 
is  extremely  good,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
of  the  first  I.oiulun  hospitals.  Among  the  hospices,  the 
principal  are  the  Hicltrc,  for  infirm  old  mi'U,  the  Saltpi'- 
Iriin;  fur  aged  women,  2  hospices  del  incurables,  and  I 


for  orphans  and  foundling!.    There  are  also  numeroui 

'  maitoni  de  lanii  in  and  about  Paris,  which  receive 

i  patlenta  at  certain  fixed  acalea  of  payment,  and  may 

therefore  be  called  hoapitala  for  the  middle  claaaes.    A 

great  number  of  minor  inatitutlons  for  the  relief  of  the 

I  sick  and  poor  are  supported  by  private  aubacrlption. 

Of  all  the  establishments,  however,  in  the  French  ca. 
pital  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  aged  and  Infirm,  by 
far  the  most  important,  both  on  account  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  bulldinga  and  the  tieneflta  which  it  confera  on  its 
inmatea,  ia  the  tUtel  des  Invalides,  intended  for  the  aup- 
port  af  diaabled  offlcera  and  aoldlera,  or  those  who  have 
been  in  active  service  upwarda  of  30  years.  The  edifice, 
aituated  at  the  S.  end  of  an  avenue  leading  over  the  Pont 
des  Invalidea  from  the  Champa  Elys^s,  and  begun  In  167n, 
Is  a  conaplcuoas  object  from  a  distance  on  account  of  Its 
gilded  dome,  lantern,  and  apire  rlaing  toa  height  of  323  ft. 
above  the  floor.  It  la  compoaed  of  A  courta  of  equal  form 
and  aiie,  aurrounded  by  bulldinga  S  atorlea  In  height,  and 
covera  a  apace  of  nearly  7  acrea  ;  and  ia,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  heavy  building,  without  any  exterior  beauty.  The 
church  of  the  establishment  Is  indebted  for  its  noble  ap- 
pearance principally  to  its  magtiificent  dome  supported 
by  20  pairs  of  Composite  pillars.  Beaidea  about  170 
penaloned  offlcera,  there  are  about  3,000  aub-officera  and 
privates,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed,  and  re- 
ceive a  monthly  stipend  varying  according  to  rank.  The 
dormitories  contain  each  from  M  to  60  beds ;  besides 
which  there  are  large  infirmaries  for  the  alck.  All,  ex- 
cept field-officers,  >  ■vi  at  public  tables,  and  all  wear  the 
aame  uniform.  Their  only  duty  is  to  mount  guard  within 
the  precincts  of  the  hotel ;  and,  when  the  king  comes 
within  Its  walls,  they  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
guarding  his  person.  On  the  whole,  the  Hdtel  des  Inva- 
lides, though  by  no  means  so  beautiful  a  building  as 
Greenwich  Hospital,  near  London,  ia  entitled  to  rank 
with  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  national  institutions  of 
Europe.  And  it  is  now  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
notice  from  its  containing  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  perhaps  the  greatest  general,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times. 

Commercial  Establishmenis.  —  Paris,  till  1826,  though 
abounding  with  fine  public  edifices,  had  no  structure  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  transacting  of  commercial  business. 
The  merchants  previously  met  in  the  Hotel  Mazarin, 
and  afterwards  In  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  they  were  subject  led.  In  1808,  to  the 
formation  of  a  plan  for  constructing  an  exchange  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  multifarious  liusiness  of  so  great 
a  capital.  The  form  o(  the  Bourse,  which  stands  in  a 
spaoious  square  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Augustin,  is 
a  parallelogram,  21^  ft.  in  length  by  126  ft.  In  width, 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  66  Corintliinn  columns. 
The  Salle  de  ot  Bourse,  or  great  hall,  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  building,  116  ft.  in  length  by  76  ft.  in  breadth, 
is  surrounded  by  arcades  of  Doric  architecture.  A 
grand  staircase  leads  to  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
Doric  columns,  and  to  the  hall  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. Corridors  run  round  both  tlie  upper  and  lower 
hall,  communicating  with  various  rooms  devoted  to  com- 
mercial purposes  :  and  on  the  whole  the  arrangements 
are  of  the  most  complete  description.  The  hours  for 
trans,tcting  business  are  from  1  to  •'> ;  but  the  galleries 
and  corridors  are  open  from  9  till  5.  The  Banque  tie 
France,  erected  by  iMansard  in  1720,  possesses  little  ar- 
chitectural beauty.  The  present  establishment  was 
founded  in  1803,  and  received  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
40  years  of  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer.  Its  ctpttal 
consists  of  90,(KKMHX)  francs  in  shares  of  I, (HH) francs  each. 
The  notes  issued  are  for  1,000  and  .VIO  francs.  The  cus- 
tomary rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  clrcuin- 
stances,  but  .ivcrages  4  per  cent.:  the  bank, however,  dis- 
counts no  bills  that  have  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
It  opens,  also,  comples  courants  with  all  requiring  thnn, 
and  charges  no  commission,  its  only  remuneration  fur 
sucli  transactions  arising  out  of  the  use  of  money  placi'd 
in  its  hands.  The  government  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  20  elected  by  the  200  largest  proprietors ;  tlie 
governor  and  deputy-governor  are  apiwintcd  by  t\w  hing. 
The  institutiun  is  fluurishing,  and  enjoys  unllmlt>'d 
credit  The  public  establishments  connected  witli  whole- 
sale trade  are  called  halt's,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Hatle  au  Bit,  or  corn-market,  a  circular  building,  cuin- 

£lnted  in  1767.  The  Hatle  aux  Fins,  on  the  Quai  Nt. 
lernard,  S.  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  is  an 
immense  inclosure,  having  au  area  of  31,100  sq.  yards, 
walled  on  three  sides  and  fenced  towards  the  quay  by  an 
iron  railing  about  H.'iO  yards  in  length.  This  groat  markrt 
Is  divided  into  streets  called  after  the  principal  French 
wines  ;  there  are  7  in  piles  of  buildings,  four  in  front  ami 
three  behind,  one  of  which  la  fire-proof,  and  used  sulrly 
as  a  store-house  for  spirits.  The  warehouses  and  vault< 
will  contain  400,000  casks.  Wines  entering  tills  difpAt  are 
nut  charged  with  the  octroi  till  taken  out  for  consump- 
tion ;  but  they  pay  one  franc  per  cask  for  warehouse  room, 
&c.  The  hall  is  open  from  six  to  six  in  summer,  and  Irum 
seven  to  five  in  winter  ;  and  the  counting-houses  of  some 
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of  the  principal  wine  merchant*  are  within  the  premitei.  l  Parii  are,  In  hct,  chiefly  thoie  of  TirtQ,  Jewellery,  the 
The  quantity  of  wine  taken  out  of  the  hall  In  1886  fine  arts,  or  those  li  imedlately  ministering  to  the  luxu- 
amounted  to  Ma,40a  hectolitre*,  and  of  ipirit*  to  36,910  i  rloui  want*  of  a  great  capital.  In  these,  however,  a  great 
hects.  The  other  wholesale  markets  are  the  HaUe  am*  \  Increase  has  taken  place  during  the  last  10  years  ;  and 
Drap*  vaUhe  ttalU  au  Cuir,  Khe  Hatle  am  fVaiw,  near    In  1838  the  prefect  of  the  department   estimated  the 


the  Qua!  de  la  Tournelle,  being  now  exclusively  used  by 
the  chiflbnnler*  for  the  (ale  and  exchange  of  rags,  &c. 
The  MontMe-PitIt  of  Paris  Is  a  government  establish- 
ment, enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of  lending  money 
on  moveable  effects  at  the  rate  or  0  per  cent,  a  year, 


value  of  its  manufactures  exported  to  foreign  countries  at 
80,000,000  tt.,  and  of  those  sent  into  other  parts  of  France 
at  an  equal  sum.  Two  <arge  manufacturing  estab*.  belong 
to  the  government,  and,  like  all  similar  stablishments, 
are  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss.    One  of  these,  the  ManU' 


or  I  percent,  a  month.  The  money  which  It  lends  Is  ^  faeture  Royale  da  GoSeiitu,  so  called  from  the  place 
borrowed  from  government  at  the  rate  of  3  percent;  and  i  where  It  I*  carried  on  having  originally  belonged  to  a 
the  whole  Is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  com-  I  family  of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who  amassed  great  wealth 
missioners.  as  dyers  ;  but  the  property  having  changed  hands,  it  was 

Marketi,  Ac.  ^  Paris  ha*  36  markets,  the  principal    converted  into  an  establishment  for  weaving  tapestry ; 
of  which  is  that  of  St.  Germain,  opening  on  the  .Kuo    and,  becoming  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  It*  products. 


de  Seine,  and  constructed  flrom  the  design*  of  Blondel, 
which  ha*  *erved  a*  a  model  for  all  the  others  since 
built.  It  U  a  parallelogram,  000  ft.  In  length  by  480  It. 
in  breadth.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  markets  Is  the 
MarcM  de$  Innoeetu,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  is  one  of  the  noblest  fountains  In  the  capital : 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  Covent  Garden  market  of  Pari*,  and 
has  at  least  an  equally  fine  and  abundant  show  of  lyuit  and 
vegetables ;  but  connected  with  it,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  are  several  other  markets  for  fl*h,Ghee*e, 
eggs,  &e.;  and  Indeed  It  may  be  termed  a  "  quarter  of 
markets."  The  MarcUdu  Vieu*  Linge  (old clothes  mar- 
ket), built  in  1809,  partlv  on  the  site  of  the  old  Temple 
(the  prison  of  Louis  XVI.  Immediately  prior  to  his  exe- 
cution), comprises  four  galleries  containing:  1 ,888  stalls  or 
shop*.  In  which  are  exhibited  for  sale  all  kind*  of  old 
clothes,  shoes,  iron,  tools,  &c. ;  and  i*,  on  the  whole, 
not  unlike  the  Hag  Fair  or  Monmouth  Street  of  London. 
The  other  markets  are,  generally  speaking,  commodious, 
but  they  require  no  particular  description.  Paris  ha*, 
also,  Hve  abattoirs  (built  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of 
Napoleon,  Oth  Feb.  1810),  where  the  animals  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  its  Inhabs.  are  killed.  The 
abattoir  of  Montmartre  Is  about  1074  ft.  long  and  384  It. 
broad,  and  that  of  Mi5nil-montant  Is  nearly  as  large  ;  the 
other  three  (two  of  which  are  S.  of  the  Seine)  are  Inferior 
both  In  size  and  arrangement. 

Internal  Conmmption.  —  All  estimate*  re*pectlng  the 
con*umption  of  provision*  in  a  populous  city  must,  of 
course,  be  cxtipmely  vngue ;  hut,  perhaps,  with  regard  to 
Paris,  there  is  less  uncertahity,  owing^  to  the  octrois  or 
duties  levied  on  most  articles  coming  across  the  barrier. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  bread,  on  accoimt  of  the  permitted  ex- 
portation of  wheat  into  the  neighbouring  districts, 
whenever  the  price  outside  the  barriers  exceeds  that 
of  the  HaUe  au  Bli,  but  the  daily  consumption  of 
flour  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,700  sacks. 
Cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  chieBy  come  from  Normandy,  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  Limousin.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
though,  in  182G,  the  average  consumption  of  each  in- 
habitant was  estimated  at  63-4  kllogr.,  the  allowance  to 
each  in  1836  amounted  to  only  S9'4  kllogr.,  a  result  as- 
cribable  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  to  the  increased  price 
of  butcher's  meat,  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  duties 
laid  on  foreign  cattle  when  imported,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  home  supply.    {See  art.  Francb.) 

The  .following  table,  though  not  complete,  gives  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  in  1836. 
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WinM       -  gsSi-WShret.  0(l!il 

Spiriln       •  .V),44I  —  Cheese,  drjF 

Ciller  ana  iierrj       IH.l.V^  —  (ir«pe« 

Vineuar    -  17,511  —  Hea.flHh     • 

Ikcr  -  I11,SI1   —  Ojiteni       - 

<),cn  -  7'i,.1.10hca4.  Prcsh-watcr 

(Viw.         .  17,44'i  —  n»h 

Cnlrea        -  77,.W,'5  _  Poultry    and 

Sheep         -  378,176  —  Ranie 

I'lip  .  9I,9!!9  —  Butter 

I'te  and  prepared  Ekk« 

meat.     -  H10,773  klloR.  Il.iy 

Meal,  coane        »ltf,U!il  —  Straw 

Sausaue?!,  hams,  Oats 

JcL.         -        3,301,518  - 

Among  other  articles  of  consumption,  the  tobacco  sold 
in  Paris  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  708,793  kilog. 
Fuel,  wliich  is  here  one  of  the  must  costly  articles  of  do- 
mestic expenditure,  consists  principally  of  wood ;  but 
large  quantities  of  coal  and  charcoal  are  also  made  use  of. 

Iwiiutry,  Commerce,  and  Trade — Paris,  besides  being 
the  political  cap.  of  France,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  national  Industry  and  commerce.  Many  branches 
of  Industry  are  conoiKted  on  an  extensive  scale ;  the 
advantages  resultinu  from  the  greater  subdivision  of  em- 
ployment, the  greater  command  of  scientific  assistance, 
and  of  skilled  workmen,  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
countervail  the  higher  wages  and  heavier  expenses  in 
other  respects  attending  their  prosecution  in  so  great  a 
city.  Still,  however.  It  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  a 
city  like  Paris,  without  coal,  and  without  the  command 
of  water  power,  should  ever  be  able  to  come  into  suc- 
cesufiil  competition  with  sucli  places  as  Manchester, 
(ila^guw,  or  Uirminghani.     The  articles  pruduccd  in 


was  purchased  by  Colbert  for  Louis  XIV.  In  1662,  since 
whicn  It  ha*  been  a  government  monopoly.    The  pieces 
of  tapestry  are  most  exquisitely  executed,  and  the  effect 
of  some  of  them  is  scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
oil  painting*.     The  manubcture  of  a  aingle  piece  fre- 
quently occupies  three  or  four  years,  costing  flrom  15,000 
to  18,000  n-ancs.  Some  splendid  carpets  are  likewise  ma- 
nufactured In  this  establishment  Its  products  are  chiefly 
destined  for  the  royal  palaces  and  public  buildings,  or  for 
presents  by  the  king  to  other  monarchs :  a  few  of  the  in- 
ferior pieces  of  tapestry  at  e  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale 
of  carpets  is  forbidden.    A  drawing-school  is  attached  to 
the  manufactory,  and  lectures  are  annually  delivered  by 
the  most  celebrated  chemists  on  the  chemical  principles 
of  dyeing.  The  royal  manufactory  of  tobacco  Is  conducte<( 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in  a  handsome  modem  house 
on  the  Quai  des  Invalides.   The  quantity  of  tobacco  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  in  1838,  amounted  to  5,885,000 
kilogs.,  besides  135,000,000  cigars ;  and  about  one  fifth 
part  of  the  entire  produce  of  tobacco  in  France  is  ma- 
nufactured in  this  establishment     The  royal  manufac- 
tory of  Sivres   porcelain,   though    about   6  m.   from 
Paris,  and  not  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  may 
be  noticed  in  this  place:  it  has  been  the  property  of 
the  crown  since  1759.    Some  of  the  articles  fUrnlslicd 
by  this  manufactory  bring  very  high  prices,  and  are 
esteemed  alike  for  elegance  of  form,  and  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  paintings.    An  exhibition  take* 
place  in  September,  when  there  is  an  extensive  shew  of 
foreign  china  and  earthenware,  as  well  as  of  specimens 
In  different  stages  of  progress.    The  tale-dtpSi,  in  Paris, 
Is  in  the  Rue  Klvoli.    Among  the  other  manufacture*  of 
the  cap.,  jewellery,  works  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
steel,  watchmaking,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts, hats,  carpets,  artificial  flowers,  and  the  compound- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  bonbons  and  sweetmeats,  furnish 
employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons;  beside*  which,. 
Paris  has  28  woollen  'factories,  employing  upwards  of 
1,200  hands,  and  producing  broad-cloth,  cashmere  shawls, 
schalis,  flannels,  &c.,  one  establishment  for  weaving  silk 
shawls,  and  24  factories  for  cotton  or  mixed  gotMis  of 
cotton  and  worsted.    The  manufacture  of  both  silk  and 
cotton  stocking*  is  likewise  conducted  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale.    With  respect  to  the  wages  of  workman  in 
Paris,  there  has  beifn  a  considerable  fall  since  the  re- 
volution of  1830 :  stonc-cuttt'rs,  carpenters,  masons,  &c., 
receive  from  3  to  4  francs  a  day,  and  a  few  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  more  delicate  branches  of  handicraft  may 
earn  from  5  to  6  francs  per  the  day  of  12  hours.    Those 
engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  rci^cive  only 
about  1^  franc  per  diem,  and  work  for  14  or  15  hours ; 
and  the  wages  of  females,  in  whatever  branch  they  are 
employed,  scarcely  exceeds  that  rate.    Young  women  in 
shops  receive  their  food,  washing,  and  lodging,  with 
wages  varying  from  160  to  400  fr.  a  year.    The  expenses 
of  living  to  these  classes  range  l)etween  17  and  28  sous  a 
day,  and  lodging  may  cost  about  100  fr.  a  year.    The 
Parisian  workmen  scarcely  ever  work  on  Sunday,  and 
they  are  quite  as  fond  as  those  of  Ix>ndon  of  keeping 
holyday  on  Monday,  devoting  both  these  days  to  amusc- 
nu-nts  in  the  guinguettes,  theatres,  &c.    A  great  number 
of  workmen  belong  to  benefit  societies,  of  which  there 
arc  about  170;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  fire  and  lilc  insurance  companies,    savings'  banks, 
infant  and  primary  schools,  as  well  as  bv  the  abolition  of 
lotteries  and  gambling-houses.     In  IH-'is,  30,e97,!i88  fr. 
were  paid  into  the  Pari*  Savings'  Bank,  and  21^79,.'>0U 
fr.  were  taken  out. 

The  export  trade  of  Paris  consists  chiefly  In  the  trans- 
mission to  foreign  countries  of  its  ditfercnt  manufactures. 
The  iollnwing  is  an  oflicial  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Paris  from  1H28  to  1837  inclusive:  — 

lSi8 
18'i9 
18.';0 
1831 
1831i 

The  retail  trade  of  Paris  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are  f^.^no  irtiiiliTs  of  fond 
and  drink,  that  5,UU0  are  cniiilnyt'd  in  making  and  selling 
II  h  4 
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gone  through  In  the  public  clui-roomii  of  the  college. 
All  the  permanent  students  of  the  colleget  wear  a  mili- 
tary-looking uniform,  and  are  summoned  to  their  duties 
by  beat  of  drum.  There  are  no  colleges  for  girls,  and 
their  education  varies  according  to  the  system  followed 
in  each  particular  establishment ;  the  mistresses,  however, 
of  the  diflhrent  schools  are  obliged  to  pass  an  examin- 
ation before  persons  authorised  by  the  university.  (See 
a  valuable  pn|ier  on  the  Present  Stale  o/iuperior  Educa- 
tiuH  in  farii,  in  the  Statistical  Journal  qf  London,  iv, 
50— Wi.) 

Among  the  other  establishments  for  educatiim,  the 
highest  is  the  College  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I. 
in  l.'>30,  and  augmented  at  different  periods.  It  consists 
of  professors  only,  called  kcteurs  du /<ai,  among  which 
are  Biol,  Tlicnard,  Klie  de  Beaumont,  Michelet,  La- 
croix,  Jaiibert,  St.  Hilaire,  Chevalier,  and  other  distin- 
guished scholars  and  men  of  science.  All  their  lectures  are 
gratuitous,  and  open  to  everybody.  The  museum  of 
natural  history,  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  has  likewise 
an  attacheil  corps  of  13  professors,  who  deliver  courses 
of  lectures  on  dilTerent  departments  of  natural  history, 
chemistry,  agriculture.  Sic.  These  lectures  are,  also,  per- 
fectly open  and  gratuitous ;  as  are  those  dellverea  on 
Oriental  literature  at  the  Hihliolhique  du  Itui )  on 
painting,  sculpture,  &e.  at  the  Koyal  school  of  fine  arts  ; 
and  on  various  branches  of  practical  science  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  des  Metiers.  One  of  the  best 
of  tlie  educational  institutions  to  which  the  revolution 
gave  rise  is  the  Eeole  I'olytechnique,  estiblishcd  in 
ITU't-'.l.'i,  for  the  promotion  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science  and  tlie  graphic  arts,  and  the  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  artillery,  engineering,  and  mining  depart- 
ments. The  school  is  uniler  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  war ;  but  the  details  of  management  and  instruction 
are  left  (o  a  general  council.  The  most  distinguished 
masters  in  every  branch  of  science  ore  hired  by  go- 
vernment ;  and  no  students  are  admitted  without  hav- 
ing previously  undergone  an  examination,  to  prove  their 
riinipetency  In  the  classics  and  elementary  mathematics. 
'I'lie  pupils,  of  whom  there  are  about  300,  studv  two, 
s.inu'tiines  three  years  ;  and  no  one  can  enter  the  higher 
departments  of  the  military  service  without  a  certificate  of 
atteiulance  at  this  establlslnnent.  The  present  king  has 
founded  24  scholarships,  12  of  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
minister  of  war,  H  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  4  of 
the  minister  nfmirine.    The  establishment  is  supported 


The  Mazarine  library  comprises  160,000  printed  Tola.,  with 
4,500  MSS. ;  and  the  more  recently  formed  library  of  the 
Institute  hcs  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  chiefly  scientific 
works.  At  one  end  of  this  library  is  Pigalle'i  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Voltaire.  The  Interior  is  adorned  with 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  &c. ;  and  this  palace  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  finest  public  edifices  in  Paris.  The  Bureau  del 
Longitudes  is  another  important  public  body,  formed  in 
1795,  for  the  discovery  of  the  best  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  longitude,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of 
navigation  :  its  ineetings  are  held  at  the  Observatory 
(near  the  Barrii>e  d'Arceuil),  a  building  well  suited  for 
astronomical  observations,  and  furnished  with  every 
description  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  good 
library  of  scientific  works.  The  Bureau  produces  an- 
nually the  celestial  almanack,  called  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps,  for  the  use  of  navigators ;  and  another  work  of  a 
more  general  character,  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  formed 
in  I77G,  and  restored  in  1820,  is  charged  with  making 
reports  to  government  on  ail  matters  of  public  health : 
this  establishment,  as  definitively  organised  in  1835,  con- 
sists of  175  resident,  and  25  country  members,  with  23 
foreign  associates.  The  following  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal learned  societies  of  Paris  supported  by  private 
subscription :  — 


*  Society  Royale  desAnttriualrPfl. 

—  Uoyale  d*.\uricuUure. 

*  —  C^oltiffiquede  France- 

*  —  de  (i^ogfAid.le. 

—  (iramntuticAle. 

*  —  Philoinatttlque. 

—  Fhlloteehnique. 

*  —  de  StaliMiue  tiniv. 

—  d'Horticulture. 

*  —  AtdaUque. 


Soriet/.    Entomologique  de 
France. 

SoiWttfd'Hialoire  Ni.lurelle. 
Athenve  Kojale  de  ParU. 

*  Instllut  Hi^orlque. 
Atlti^nie  des  Ant. 
Acadeniie  de  ['Industrie  Fran- 

Caise. 

*  Hoi-i^t^  pour  I'EncouraKement 

de  I'lndustrie  NaUunale. 


Libraries,  Museums,  and  Picture  Galleries —  By  far 
the  most  celebrated  library  of  Paris,  and  probably 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  '.hat  any  where  exists, 
is  the  Bihliothitfue  du  Uoi,  or  royal  library.  This 
vast  collection  ol  books  is  deposited  in  the  old  II6tel 
de  Nevers,  a  long,  inelegant-looking  edifice  in  the  Kue 
Iticheiieu.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  ICth 
century  ;  and  at  the  death  of  Loids  XIV.  it  had 
70,0110  vols. :  It  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  MSS.  and  printed  books  from  the  suppressed 
and  it  is  saiil  to  comprise  at  present  about 


con  vents 

• ,- ,     -  -  ., -,■■-,-     7(KMIO()booksandpamphlets,NO,no(lMSS.,r{)0,OOOmedal8, 

by  government  i  but  the  pupils  pav  an  annual  sum  f<)r  1,600,000  engravings,  and  30(»,0(H)  maps  or  pl.ins  ;  thougl! 
...ard  and  lodging,  ihe  mathemeMcal  e.lucation  at  tins  n.ere  Is  reason  to  think  that  these  numbers  are,  In  some 
Instituthm  Is  excellent,  much  suiwrlor,  indeed,  to  what    instances,  considerably  overstated.    It  is  open  from  10 

till  3  daily  (except  Sundays,  and  during  a  recess  of  six 


It  is  in  most  other  Institutiims  of  the  same  kind.  An- 
other seminary  of  great  itnportance,  and  closely  con- 
niTted  with  Paris,  though  not  within  the  cap.,  is  the 
Miiisiin  llouale  of  St.  Denis,  established  by  Napoleon, 
nml  furnishing  nn  excellent  education  to  between  (KH) 
iin.l  7<K)  young  ladies,  the  d  lughters,  sisters,  and  niix'es 
ol  members  of  the  legion  of  h.mour ;  of  whom  400  re- 
e.'ive  their  instruelion  gratuitously.  This  institution 
i*  III  every  resi.eet  admirably  conducted,  and  might 
nrve  as  a  model  for  a  large  college  of  females  j  It  has, 
also,  two  sncenrsal  houses,  in  which  4(10  pupils  are  gra- 
l.iiliiiisly  instriut«l.  There  an'  also  several  normal 
sell. Mils,  with  hicturt.8,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
teiiei.ers  in  the  primary  schools,  file  adult  primary 
si'li.ii.ls  in  Ihe  department  of  the  Seine  are  attendeil  by 
nliii.it  M..'i(iO  pupils ;  and  the  primary  schools  for  children 
viTe  attended,  In  \«HK,  by  I2,lir.(l  boys  and  I  l.'^.'iO  girls  ; 
till'  expense  of  these  eKtalilisliments  being  estimuteii  at 
nmri'  than  half  a  million  Ir.uics  a  year.  There  are  at 
pii'si'iit,  also.  Iii^ween  '.^1  and  Mil  Infant  schools  in  Paris, 
K..ppiir(e.l  liy  sul)scri|.tl<.n,  and  attended  by  about  ri,(KlO 
el.il.lri'n. 

l.ilrrarti  Institutiims.  —  Among  the  many  ehnrtered 
mill  private  literary  societies  of  I'aiis.tl..'  Iilghesl  pl.ice  Is 
line  III  the  Inslit.lle,  unipiesllnnal.ly  tin-  first  eslahlish- 
iii.'.il  of  the  kind  in  Kiniipe.  A  ileer.'e  of  the  Coiiven. 
Ii'iii,  in  I7'i3,  amiilillated  llii'  old  acinliiines,  ineliiding 
among iilliers,  the  .Irailrmie ilis  I iisiri/if inns  et  des  llilles 
1.1  llirs,  the  most  celebrali'd  aeaileniicl  liislitiilioii  that 
CUT  .'xisled.  In  17'.'.''.  bowe. cr.  the  Imlilut  was  formed, 
III  Ihe  view  of  comliliilng  the  ilterniy  and  sch'nlllle 
I.I  i.l.Mnles  into  one  body.  In  IK(i:i,  Niiiioleon  diviiled 
III.'  Instil. Ill'  into  4  elnssesi  an.l  In  lN,'l2alil1h  was  I'ormeil 
III  inor.il  ii.i.l  imlllleal  seii'nee.  'I'lie  titular  inemhers.  of 
ttl.i.in  then' are  217,  receive  pensions  from  gii> eminent, 
r;.ii>!iiiK  li.'tween  l.'idO  an.l  1,500  fr.  a  year,  tiesides  wlioiii 
there  are  15  free  aeademiciuiis.  31  assiielates,  and  2111  eor- 
ri'spiiniiing  members.  The  magiiillceiit  li.illilliig  In  » lilcli 
tills  learned  body  iiieetH  Is  on  the  (Jiial  C'oiill,  near  the 
I'liiil  Ni'iif:  It  was  built  lit  ll.e close  of  the  I7tli  cenliny, 
after  Ihe  designs  of  I.evnii,  at  an  exiiense  of  2,00tl,(HH)rr., 
lelt  liy  Cardinal  Masarln,  who  Intended  It  should  Im*  a  col- 
lege lor  natives  of  4  provinces  then  recently  annexed  to 
till'  er.iwn  of  Krinee.  Tlii'  prliu'l|ial  room  of  the  piilace 
(li.rmerly  used  as  a  eliiiri  li  I  is  now  appr.ipriali'il  to  tlie 
silllngk  III  the  dlHeri'iil  el.isses,  an.l  lilleil  up  with 
iHii.'liet  lurmlng  a  semicircle  facing  tlic  president's  chair. 


weeks  in  .Septemlicr  and  October),  and  every  facility 
is  given  for  literary  research,  except  that  the  iKMika 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  building.  Among  the 
libraries  attached  to  public  establishments,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  largest :  —  That  of  St.  (jenevieve,  comprising 
2(MI,000  printed  vols,  and  3n,ll(MI  MSS. )  the  two  libraries 
of  the  Institute,  consisliiig  together  of  2(iO,IHNI  vols,  and 
4,5(Kl  MSS. ;  that  of  the  Arsenal,  l!)0,000  vols,  and  fi,3(IO 
MSS.  ;  that  of  the  Cl.amlier  of  Deputies  (.50,mNI  vols.) ; 
and  that  of  the  Bibiiotlieqne  de  la  Ville  (.50.000  vols.), 
all  open  to  the  public.  Paris  liiu  also  several  valuable 
museums,  belonging  either  to  the  government  or  the 
university.  The  Mnseuni  of  Natural  History,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Pinnies,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
every  institution  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  France,  but 
elsewhere;  it  is  condueled  at  an  annual  expence  of 
.■JOO.OOO  I'r.,  an.l  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  ItiO 
persons.  The  Botanic  (•ariien.exelnslvcoralargeeoilec- 
tion  of  exotic  plants  I'roiii  all  ilimates,  comprises  build- 
ings fitted  up  as  dens  for  carnivorous  imlinals,  with  me- 
nageries for  foreign  birds  anil  lieasts,  which  are  all  pro- 
vided with  hnbilallons  suitable  to  their  nimles  of  life. 
Tills  collection  of  ll\liig  animals,  perhaps  the  largest 
in  K.irope,  has  enriched  the  museum  with  many  new 
spe(*ies,  and  eiiableil  iiiologists  to  Imiirnve  the  study  of 
c.iinparative  physiology.  Large  additions  to  the  ini nn- 
gerie  have  recently  been  made,  and  the  collection  Is  con- 
stanllv  on  the  Increase.  The  Amphitlieatre  of  Anatomy 
and  Mnse.im  of  Natural  History  occupy  a  large  space  at 
the  end  of  the  garden:  on  the  first  floor  of  the  latter  Is  a 
superb  c.illectioii  of  reptiles  and  birds  ;  the  second  Hour 
Is  ilevoled  to  Ihe  reception  of  mammalia,  birds.  Insects, 
moll.isca,  \v.,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Ciivier  (who  here  imrsiied  those  studies  that  have  gained 
him  nn  imperisliaiile  fame)  -,  and  on  Ihe  third  story  Is 
arranged  a  general  herbal.  ciim|.rlsliig  upwards  of  .50,11011 
K|H'eies,  liesiiies  special  collections  aniiissiMi  by  Toiirne- 
forl.  .Iiissieii,  llnmlxildt,  Deeaiidolle,  Ke.,  the  entire 
niimlier  of  tpiTlmens  aminmlliig  to  nearly  4(Ki,IIIIO.  Along 
the  K..  side  of  the  garden  runs  a  long  gallery.  In  which  is 
dei.osit.'d  a  rolile  museum  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
only  recently  formed,  and  even  now  second  to  none  in 
Kurii|H'.     The  Museum  of  t'lnnparatlve  Anatomy  Is  kept 

*  'ritoH4>  ntflrkwl  Willi  ail  Mteriik  iiuUiali  tuciiiuiri  and  bulieUiisuf 
Uietr  i.riACvitl.iN^. 
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in  a  detached  building  W.  of  the  garden ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  preparation!,  which  fill  lA  rooms,  considerably 
exceeds  IS.OOO.  The  menagerie  it  open  every  day  ;  and 
the  museums  may  be  seen  by  tlcltcts  twice  or  three  times 
a  week.  Paris  has  many  minor  collections  nf  anatomy, 
mineralogy,  &c.,  attached  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
to  its  numerous  literary  societies  ;  but  none  of  them  are 
sufllciently  extensive  to  require  description.  The  Con- 
lervatoire  des  ArU  et  dei  Miieiers,  in  the  Hue  St.  Martin, 
deserves  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  great  extent  and 
the  astonishing  variety  of  instruments  and  machines,  spe- 
cimens of  manufacture,  models  of  patents,  &c.,  deposited 
therein  ;  in  fact,  this  gallery  of  practical  science  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibitions  in  Paris  ;  and  having 
been  re-arranged  and  newly  catalogued,  may  now  be 
seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  ojien  during  two  days  in 
the  week ;  but  the  library  is  accessible  7  or  8  hours 
a  day. 

The  great  glory  of  Paris,  however,  as  respects  the  lino 
arts,  is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  comprising  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  statues. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  this 
gallery  was  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  by  far  of 
any  that  has  ever  existed,  having  then  to  boast  of  the 
chi'J'i-d'ceuvrc  of  Rome,  Florence,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
greater  part  of  continental  Europe,  carried  off  by  tlie 
conquering  legions  of  France.  Out  victory  having  de- 
serted  the  eagles  of  Naimleon,  these  treasures  wore 
again  restored  to  their  former  possessors,  and  tlie  Lou- 
vre has  no  iimger  to  glory  in  the  Apollo  Beividere,  the 
Venus  de  Alediri,  and  other  matchless  pnMiuctions.  Still, 
however,  the  collection  Is  a  very  noble  one.  Kighteen 
large  halls,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  filled  with  pieces  of 
Si'ulpture,  including  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Villa- 
Borghcse,  and  many  works  that  once  emlx'llisheil  ancient 
Kome.  Many  of  them  are  nf  great  value ;  especially 
the  Diane  A  la  liiche,  standing  on  a  pedestal  aiiornod 
with  most  exqnisite  biis-reliefs ;  a  statue  of  Mars,  sup- 
posed til  have  been  modelled  from  a  picture  by  /euxis, 
once  ill  tlie  temple  of  Concord  at  Koiiie  i  tlie  celeliratcil 
Fighting  Uladiatnr,  by  Agasias  of  Kpliesus  ;  thcllerina- 
phrodite  of  the  Villa- lliirghese  ;  a  statue  of  .lason,  erro- 
neously called  Cincinnatus ;  and  the  magnificent  group 
of  Silenus  and  the  infant  llacchus  discovered  in  the  gar- 
den of  Sallust  at  Pompeii.  Five  other  rooms  in  the 
basement  story  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  works  liy 
modern  sculptors ;  a  large  apartment  was  filled  in  \KK 
with  a  collection  of  Kgyptian  antiquities,  and  a  large 
gallery  lias  since  lieen  ooeiied,  called  the  Mutte  ric  la 
Marinr,  comprising  miMlels  ami  sections  of  vessels,  plans 
of  ports,  and  other  naval  curiosities.  The  great  picture 
gallery,  which  is  on  the  first  floor.  Is  approached  liy  a 
grand  staircase  painted  by  native  artists,  and  comprises 
a  suite  of  nine  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
liy  upwards  of  l,'2(XI  pictures  liy  artists  lieliinKing  to  the 
French,  Flemish  and  Dutch,  Italian  ami  S|iaiiisli  rchools 
Among  the  piitures  nf  llie  l-'rench  S4'hool  are  :.',  ir  - 
miralile  laudtcaiies  liy  Claude,  tlie  lie«l  iit'  which  is  ;iie 
well  Itnown  "  Dlseniliarkatlon  of  ('leiipatra  ;"  Ki  coni|Mi- 
iitions,  chiefly  scriptural,  by  N.  I'liussin,  among  which 
may  lie  distiiiguislieil  an  "  Asf'iini|iliiin "  and  "  Holy 
Family  ;"  and  17  iM'autirullv  ciiloured  inariiie  paintings 
by  Veinet.  Among  the  Fleirish  and  Dutch  pictures, 
whii'h,  lilie  those  of  the  Freiicli  sclimil,  wciipy  three 
apartments,  the  most  distingulslied  specimens  are  (ie- 
rard  Dow's  Dropsical  WninHii  ;  several  pictures  liy  the 
Vanilycks.  particularly  a  sketch  of  the  "  Dead  Saviour 
tn  the  Virgin's  arms  ;"  14  flue  studies  liy  lli'mliranilt. 
Iiicliuiing  hli  "Venus  and  Ciiiild;"  anil  3X  plctiirek  liy 
IIiiIh'Iis,  the  principal  of  wlilili  are,  the  "  I'llght  into 
F.gypt,"  and  a  ciiinpoiltion  kniiwn  tiicnnTiiiisteiirs  as  the 
I'tfrttf  nut  .iniin.  The  schiiuls  of  Italy  and  Spain  oc- 
cupy the  three  remaining  aiiartnients,  which,  indeed, 
contain  tlie  gems  of  the  gallery.  The  fiillowing  have 
lieeii  sjiecilieil  as  tliiise  more  particularly  eiitilled  to  no- 
tice: —  Kapliael's  "  llillr  Jiinlimrri,"  and  lliily  Family, 
painted  lor  Fraiicin  I.,  who  paid  fur  it  npHarda  iij 
4.%,(liiii  francs  ;  l.ennardii  da  Vinci's  (Nirlrait  of  "  Moiia- 
llsa  ;"  Ciirregio's  group  of  "  Jupiter  and  Aiitlnpe  ;"  Dn. 
menichlno's  "St.  (Vriliai"  Cuidn's  "  Inraiil  Savlniir 
on  the  Virgin's  knee;"  (iuercinn's  "  Kepeiitance  of  St. 
Peter;"  a  magnlflcent  liattlr-plece,  and  the"  Witch  nl 
Kmliir,"  by  Salvntor  lliisa  ;  Murlllii's  "  liiiant  Jesus  ;" 
and  l-JipaKniilellii's  "  AdorHtinn  of  the  Slicpherds." 

The  I.oiivre  Is  open  every  il  ly  except  Miind.iys,  and 
nn  Sundays  the  ciiiicoiirse  nf  visiters  if  particularly 
great.  Owing  In  the  want  of  riMini,  the  pidnrea  nl  tlie 
ancient  maiters  are  rvmii>eil  rrmn  the  (irand  (iiillery.  or 
arecovrrisl  over,  frntn  the  1st  nl  Fell,  tn  June,  to  make 
w«v  for  the  aiuinal  exhlliltlon  of  the  winks  nf  the  nindern 
artists  I  This  arrangetnenl  lias  liecn  nitirh  olijerled  to, 
and  is.  perlia|ii,  the  most  defective  nf  any  cnnini'te)!  with 
the  Rne  arts  In  Paris.  It  is  to  he  h<i|ieii  that  it  miiy 
siM'edily  he  olivlateil,  hjr  providing  snnie  other  place  liiV 
Ine  miKh'rn  exhlliltlon.  rhe  Kremh  nnlnipnlls  riim- 
prises  several  valuable  priv.ile  collertiniis,  e>|M'clallv  that 
of  Marshal  .Suull,  wlikh  has  sonic  Unc  ipniincnt  iif  the 


Spanish  ichool :  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  consist* 
chiefly  of  works  by  modem  artists. 

Literature  and  Periodical  Preti Paris  Is  the  great 

centre  from  which  emanate  all  the  most  important  pub- 
lications of  France,  and  in  which  is  congregated  all  the 
most  distinguished  French  writers.  The  increase  of  pub- 
cations  appears  to  have  been  regularly  progressive  from 
1HI7.  And  within  the  last  '20  years  a  great  number  of 
highly  important  and  valuable  new  works,  especially  in 
history,  pliilosophy,  and  science,  have  issued  from  the 
French  jiress,  as  well  as  several  republications  of  old 
standard  works.  These  large  undertakings  are  mostly 
conducted  at  the  expense  and  risk,  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  publishers,  on  a  joint  stock  principle.  The  pe- 
riodical press  of  Paris  is  well  conducted,  and  has  great 
influence,  in  18,18,  247  periodical  works  were  published, 
exclusive  of  ri6  political  papers.  The  principal  maga- 
zines are  the  Revue  de  Paris  (which  appears  weekly), 
and  the  Kevue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  Hevue  du  Nord,  and 
Itevue  Britannlque,  published  monthly. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  circulation,  in  1838, 
of  the  9  principiil  newspapers  of  Paris :  ^ 


L*  SiJicle 

l.a  I'rc^jic 

i/e  (^onHtltuliiinel 

f.e  MouHeur  rarlKipn 

l.a  tia/cttf  ill*  Franr* 

l.n  l^oiiilifiiiie 

I.e  National 

I.e  .fntinial  (left  llt'Iialn 

i.e  Journal  du  Comnierce 


11,667 
!),700 
5,8.'?3 
.'l.'MIO 
,'>,(ll)fi 

.■5,.1.\-5 
.•'.IliO 

.^nio 


The  sale,  however,  of  the  "  Presse  "  and  "  Constitution- 
el,"  has  considerably  diminislied  since  this  return.  The 
"  Moniteur  I'niversel"  is  the  oflicial  morning  journal  nf 
the  government.  "  (}alignaiii's  Messenger,"  a  well  con- 
ducted daily  paper,  in  Knglish,  is  extensively  circulateti 
in  tlie  priiici|ial  cities  and  towns  of  continental  F^urope. 
Tlie  royal  printing-oftice  of  Paris  employs  about  4(IU 
workmen.  Tlie  ccnBorship  of  the  press,  wlilch  was  early 
iiitriMliiccd,  and  was  exirrciseii,  thuugli  with  considerable 
indulgence,  down  to  the  revolution  of  I78!>,  was  finally 
abniislied  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 

'Vhcatri$  and  other  AniutemenH Paris  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  dramatic  capital  of  F^nrope.  Every  Pa- 
risian, even  of  the  lowest  class,  esteems  himself,  more 
or  less,  a  critic  of  the  drama ;  and  tlie  fondness  for 
this  species  of  entertainments  makes  the  14  theatres 
lie  almost  nightly  crowded  to  excess:  indeed,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  theatres  liave  fur  some  years  been  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  amount  at  present  to  nearly  1I,(KIII,IMK) 
fr.  a  year,  of  which  a  tenth  goes  to  the  siiiipurt  of  pub- 
lic hospitals  and  charities.  The  most  fashionable  sU'c- 
tacles  of  Paris  are  tlie  Italian  and  Frencli  operas.  Tlie 
former  of  these  (which  has  been  held  in  the  Odeiin 
since  the  destruction  by  Are  of  tlie  old  Salle  Favart,  but 
will  sunn  be  reiniivcd  to  the  Tlicitrc  de  la  Itenalssance) 
is  strictly  conrnied  to  the  representation  of  Italian  o|H'ra^, 
and  its  atlmiiiistratliin  for  many  years  li,is  seciire<i  an  al- 
most unprecedented  amount  iiotii  of  vocal  and  instrii- 
mental  talent.  The  French  o|M!ra  house,  beUingingtii  the 
Ai-ailimie  Huyale  de  Mutii/ue,  is  partly  supported  by  tlie 
gnverninent ;  the  operas  are  represented  by  tlie  pupils  nf 
the  academy,  tlie  dancers  In  tlie  liallet  are  the  first  in 
Europe,  ami  tlie  stage  mechanism  is  briiiight  to  match- 
less perfection.  These  theatres  are  supported  chiefly  by 
the  higlier  classes,  and  as  fasliloiialile  resorts  may  la' con- 
sidered aiiiilagiins  to  the  Italian  opera  in  London.'  Tlie 
other  theatres,  live  or  six  iifwhicli  are  nightly  crowded 
almost  to  sniriM'atinn,are  supported  by  the  iiiiiiulccliuseK, 
the  small  reiiliert,  and  wealthy  tradespeople.  Vandr- 
villes  ami  musical  farces  are  the  most  piipular  entertaln- 
nieiits  ;  but  aniniig  tlie  lower  classes  rrei|UeiitiiiK  tli ' 
Porte  St.  Martin  and  Aniliigii  Cinnlque. there  isHinarkiJ 

Iireiinectliin  I'nr  the  lintrllile,  us  ilepirted  by  Victnr  IIiik", 
)uinas,  Ac.  'i'lie  Inllnwlng  is  a  list  of  the  theatres  now 
npeii  III  Paris,  with  flic  amount  of  acciinininilatliiii  In 
cacli  : — 


Ar.iih'inli'  lluyal*?    do 

M  ll^llllli• 

<liir.n<i'lliniin  lllwra) 

—  ilu     i'l)|>ira 
r,>int<ii»» 

'I'hiirilrrdni  \'.irii'lrt 

—  dr  1.1  llifi.il>- 
kMnri* 

'I'tii-.'ilrr    d«  l*.\ntliigu 
(  imittiuv      ■  • 


l.'im 
l,i.l«i 
l,.><U 

I  ,vr>i 
I.VMI 

I, MSI 

I, nan 


Tli«Alrpdii  ril«l«l*o«Bl 
'J'lit'Air*'  (If    la    Porlr 

hi.  .Martin    - 
TlirStrrliniit^ 

-        il...    VMn 
llrniiinlii|iir. 
TMHW  dp    la   P'irip 
I         M.  .\nloln|. 

.  titniii.i^i-  liTHiiiaiii|iiu 
Cinmi-    ol>tn)iiitiip. 


I,>M»I 
l.MSI 


l,ll«l 


l,v.-'i 

I, .-.'«! 


tniui-    I 
(hir  h< 


irM>lii.in>liili) 


The  Ihealrcs,  however,  arc  hy  no  means  the  only 
nmiisiineni  nl  the  I'arUlnns  :  fnr  they  seem  to  In-  ei|iiiillv 
attached  In  their  rniieeils,  lialls,  niiii  gnliignettes,  kIiiiIi 
alinnnil  In  every  part  nt  the  French  nietrnpnlls.  Thi' 
I'niieerts  Mnsarii  are  in  high  estlmntlon,  and  those  ol 
Strauss  in  the  Jnrdin  lure,  near  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
are  alniimt  equally  rclehraled.  The  /In/  niatquf  nf  tlir 
n|H'ra  deserves  iintlcc  also.  a>  lieing  the  nearest  apprnarh 
made  liy  the  French  to  tlie  almost  insane  revelries  of  sn 
Italian  larnival. 

//uft/t,('/u/»,.V'.— Paris  abounds  nitli  excellent  luilili, 
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cafei,  and  retlalirants ;  about  a  dozen  of  which  may  vie 
in  respectability  and  amount  of  accommodation  with 
similar  establishments  in  the  W.  end  of  London.  They 
are  uniformly  clean,  and  in  many  cases  elegantly  fur- 
nished. "  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Macfaren,  "  in  the  interior 
of  these  establishments,  two  peculiarities  immediately 
strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger— the  profuse  use  of  mirrors 
and  marble.  Many  apartments  are  furnished  with  three 
or  four  mirrors  or  Tery  large  site ;  and  you  will  see  a 
restaurant  panelled  all  round  with  mirrors,  each  3  or 
4  ft.  broad.  The  tables  in  these  places  are  almost  inva. 
ri.ibly  slabs  of  marble,  and  the  tops  of  cabinets  and  even 
basin-stands  are  of  the  same  substance.  In  the  cafes 
here,  also,  there  are  no  Ares  visible,  as  in  the  London 
culfee-houses  ;  but  the  stoves  are  so  managed  as  always 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  warmth  throughout  the  apart- 
ments." (Notei,  p.  14.  and  20.)  The  reslauranli,  or 
dinlng-houses,  are  frequented  by  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants, female  as  well  as  male.  In  fact,  however  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  whether  it  have  originated  In  its  greater 
advantageousness  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  in  the 
taste  of  the  people  for  society,  or  whatever  else,  home, 
in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  has  but  few  charms  for 
tlie  bulk  of  the  Parisians,  who  may  be  said  to  live  in  pub- 
lic, dining  in  restaurants,  spending  their  evenings  on 
the  Itiiulevards,  or  in  the  theatres  or  cafes,  and,  appro- 
priately, it  must  be  allowed,  ending  their  days  in  the 
|iiililic  hospitals  !  At  the  principal  restaurants  (such 
as  Very's,  Vefours,  the  Frdres  Provenvaux,  jmrt  the 
lloclier  dc  Caneale)  the  bills  of  fare  include  hundreds 
of  dishes,  and  the  charges  are  necessarily  high ;  but 
at  many  houses  of  great  respectability  dinners  may 
be  had  for  two  or  three  francs,  including  half  a  bottle  of 
rm  orrimaire.  Beauiie  and  Pomard,  however,  are  the 
wines  cciminonly  drunk  by  persons  in  go(Ml  circumstances. 
Tlie  houses  of  the  traileurs  arc  friHjuented  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  tradespeople  and  lower  classes  ;  but 
they  also  supply  dinners  to  people  at  their  own  houses 
at  a  Hxixl  price  for  each  dish.  Clubs,  similar  to  those 
of  Lundim,  have  been  establishe<l  within  tlie  last  few 
years  ;  the  largest  and  most  respectable  is  the  (^lub 
'Anglais,  the  habitual  resort  of  the  leading  men  in  tho 
fiishionahie  and  diplomatic  circles.  The  Jockey  Club  is 
freqiientetl  by  sporting  men,  and  a  still  more  heteroge- 
neous assemblage  may  be  found  at  the  Cercle.  It  may  tx; 
remarked,  also,  that  these  clubs  have  iM-en  much  more 
numerously  attended  since  the  suppression  of  the  salon 
and  other  lirentnt  gambling-houses,  which  till  very  re- 
cently Infested  the  metropolis  of  Kranee, 

Local  (lotierHtnent Paris,  with  its  environs,  forms 

the  small  department  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the  form  is 
nearly  circular,  and  the  diameter  about  \f>  m.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  a  prefect,  under  wliom  are  twelve  mavors, 
one  for  each  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  town,  anil  two 
nib-preleets  for  the  country  quarter.  As  to  the  adini- 
nislrjitlnn  of  justice,  tho  courts  of  Paris  are  less  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  London,  their  jurisdiction  com- 
prising only  the  cap.  and  seven  adjoining  depts.;but  in 
nil  other  respects  Paris  Is  as  much  the  common  centre  nl 
inililie  business  for  France,  as  London  is  for  Kngland. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
from  all  tlie  tribunals  of  France,  and  the  Coitr  rift 
i'nmplft  has  authority  to  examine  all  the  public  accounts 
III  llie  klngdiiin.  The  Cour  Hoynlr  conflties  Itself  to  the 
trial  of  criminals  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine;  iH-sldcs  which 
there  Is  a  trihuiial  rfc  premiere  inttance.  Paris  Is  like- 
wise llie  iiermanent  residence  of  the  sovereign  and  royal 
fiiintly ;  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  legislature  ;  the  sent 
111  ;ill  the  inlnisterini  linreaiix,  and  ol  the  public  ofllces 
lii'neriiily.  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  heail- 
c|iurli'rt  iNitli  of  the  royal  guards  and  of  the  lirst  of  the 
t»in!y-two  great  nillllary  divisions  of  France.  It  has 
alsi  II  niiineroiis  corps  of  national  guards,  or  volunteers, 

I ipiimil  of  twelve  legions,  comprlnlng  iilmut  ;i(l,(l0(l  men, 

liir  nierianille  piirposri  It  has  a  chaiiilier  and  several 
rimrts  iif  loinmeree.  Finally,  it  Is  the  centre  of  almost 
nil  iissni'inlions  for  piibllr  purposes,  such  as  those  for  tlie 
(iriiiniition  of  national  inil>i>tiy,  f  ,r  M>e  management  of 
(irlsiins,  for  the  difTislon  of  vaccine  inorilatioii,  &c.  As 
niri'.'iiiy  statiil,  Paris  sends  llinems.  to  the  ChnmlM-r  of 
Di'piitles,  I  for  each  arrondlssemcnt.  Total  number  of 
eleiiors,  111  IH.W.39,  lii,H71. 

I'tijiiUiiliiin,  lleallh.Sic In  |H,V>,wlienthepop,amouiit- 

eil.  exel.  triMips  anil  foreiiiners,  to  IHKI.l'id,  there  were 
VH.vt'i  hlrths  and  'H.Wil  deaths,  showing  an  increase  during 
till'  year  of  |.|M(ith  part  of  the  gross  nop,  »)rtl)e  births, 
WM'S  were  males  and  Vl.M'A  femaleH  :  the  Illegitimate 
heltiK,  111  llie  same  year,  to  the  legitimate  births  as  I  to 
X  wlille  tlie  average  throughout  France  Is  as  I  to  U, 
This  gives  liut  an  indilTerenl  view  of  the  morality  of  the 
Ireiii'li  cap.  \  but  It  Is  lavoiirable  emnpared  with  the  fact, 
timl,  of  the  whole  number  of  rlilldreii  iMirn.  4,7<.i'i  were 
nlmniliined  by  their  parents,  and  sent  to  the  Foiinilling 
liii>|iil.il  I  >Ve  are  glad,  however,  to  have  In  state,  that 
llie  aiimissions  to  this  hospital  have  Ih-cii  of  late  years 
liriik'rinslfely  diminishing;  and  that,  in  this  nspert, 
llii'ii'  lm«  liecn  a  material  Imprinri'ment.    (if  the  eliililn  n 


produced  in  IMG,  no  fewer  than  4,779  were  bom  in  hos- 
pitals, and  these,  of  course,  were  mostly  abandoned, 
or  the  deaths  In  IKW,  »,060,  or  between  1  and  )  of  the 
whole,  took  place  In  the  public  hospitals,  64  in  prisons,  and 
389  were  found  dead,  and  deiiosited  in  the  Murgue,or  publ  lo 
dead-house,  in  the  Isle  de  la  Cit^.  The  suicides  in  Paris, 
during  the  last  lA  years,  have  averaged  about  240  a  year,  or 
about  I  in  93  of  the  deaths  duringthat  period,  a  proportion 
about  double  that  of  London.  The  most  densely  peopled 
arrondissements  are  the  2il,  8th,  and  13th ;  those  most 
thinly  peopled  being  the  4th  and  9th.  Of  the  entire  pop. 
of  the  city  it  is  sup|>osed  that  nearly  a  half  are  working 
people,  the  rest  being  composed  of  tradesmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  persons  of  independent  property.  There 
are  atmut  80,000  servants,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
paupers ;  but  the  latter  have  been  gradually  on  tho  de- 
crease for  some  years. 

Nearly  Ili.flOO  patients  arc  constantly  in  the  hospitals, 
and  about  60,000  pass  through  them  annually,  of  whom 
about  4-&ths  are  oischnrged  cured.  The  foundlings  may 
average  about  20,000 ;  and  about  the  same  number  of 
aged  and  infirm  persons  are  supported  by  public  charity. 
The  pop,  of  the  prisons  is  very  fluctuating,  but  may  be 
taken  at  about  4,00(1  at  an  average.  The  climate  of  Parli 
is  nut  so  variable  as  that  of  London,  but  the  winters  are 
sometimes  very  severe ;  snow  docs  not  lie  long,  fogs  are 
not  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  the  clim.-itc  Is  favourable. 
Tliere  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
inhab.  since  the  revolution,  though  it  be  far  short  of 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  London  during 
the  s.ime  period.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  least  densely 
peopliHl  arrondlssemerts,  and  those  occupied  by  tlie 
wealthier  classes,  are  by  far  the  healthiest. 

Furfiy!ca/ioii>.— During  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(IH4I),  it  has  been,  after  much  opposition,  determined 
to  fortify  Paris,  by  surrounding  It  on  all  sides  with  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  fiirtiflcatiiins.  The  sum  of  140  millions 
francs  (.\riOO,n0M.)  has  lieen  voted  for  the  execution  of 
the  works,  which  have  Iwen  already  coinmenceil.  We 
believe,  however,  that  most  military  men  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fortilications  in  question  will  not  oppose  any  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  an  Invmling  army  ;  and  that  it  is,  in 
fact.  Impossible  successfully  to  defend  so  great  a  city. 
It  is  true,  the  fortlflcatious  may  be  serviceable  as  a  means 
of  overawing  .the  Parisians  ;  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  tills  has  been  with  many  the  real  motive  that  mode 
them  approve  of  their  construction. 

Hiitory — When  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Caesar,  Paris, 
then  called  Lulelin,  was  the  chief  town  of  tlie  Parisil, 
a  Helgic  trilie,  and  was  afterwards  included  liy  Augustus 
in  the  province  of  l.ugriiineniit  quaria  or  Sfttonin.  It 
attained  no  importance,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  when  It  took  the  name  of  I'arifii,  and  be. 
came  the  see  of  an  ari'liblshop.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  F.m|ieri>r  Julian, who,  in  his  Mimponnn,  tvrmt 
it  his  ^Xi|  Aivxiria ;  being  taken  by  the  Franks,  under 
Clovis,  in  4!I4,  it  became  the  capital  of  his  new  kiniidom. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  Sttli  century,  the  walled  part 
of  Paris  was  still  limited  to  the  island  of  la  ('ltd,  though 
considerable  suburbs  w,;re  extending  themselves  along 
both  banks  of  the  Seine,  It  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
Louis  VI.  and  VII.  i  still  more  so  by  Philip  Atigiistiis  ; 
and  after  the  imttlc  of  Poitiers,  111  I'Mi,  new  v  alls  were 
raised  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Seine.  The  treaty  of 
Troves,  in  H'iO,  gave  Paris  into  the  hands  of  tho 
English,  who  held  It  till  I43r>,  when  It  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Freiieh,  and  the  Knglish  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  The  pop,  of  Paris,  in  the  |.''ith  century,  Is 
estimated  by  Diilaiire  at  \M,tK\t),  and  great  areliilectnral 
iinprovements  \)iv\  iM-en  gradually  taking  place;  but  the 
polleo  was  so  bad,  that  both  life  and  property  were  inse- 
cure, and  morals  were  almost  at  their  lowest  possible 
ebb.  The  city  woB  further  improved  by  Francis  I,  and 
the  circuit  of  tlie  wulls  was  greatly  enlarged  liy  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  IV.,  under  whose  reigns  the  entire 
suburb  of  St,  (irrinaliis  was  rebuilt.  In  the  religinuH 
wars  of  the  Hitb  eeiilury,  Paris  was  the  iiene  of  a  revolt 
against  the  troops  of  Henry  III,,  known  as  "  the  day  of 
the  barricades,"  It  w.is  held  by  the  Leaguers,  from 
IftNftto  lft',M,  when  it  surrendered  to  Henry   IV,     The 

rialace  of  the  l.iixemlHuirg  and  tho  Palais  lloyal  were 
iiiilt  in  the  reign  of  Lous  XIII.,  and  the  walls  were  so 
extendiil  as  lo  lueliiile  nearly  tlie  whole  space  within 
the  present  iHiiilevarils  ;  lint  the  police  was  still  wretch- 
edly inenicient,  and  ilisnrilers  were  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence, particularly  in  the  turbulent  quarter  of  the 
I'niverslty,  In  the  iftli  century,  Paris  was  the  principal 
scene  of  the  tumults  of  the  r'ronrirurt,  supported  by 
the  liibabs,,  against  the  French  and  Swiss  uiiards ;  but 
niitwillistandingtbesedistnrlmiices,llieclly  still  increasnl, 
churches,  convents,  and  liosiiitals  were  built,  the  palace 
of  the  Tiiileries  was  llnlshed,  the  quays  and  boulevards 
were  laid  out,  sewers  fonncil,  and  other  Improvements 
effected  at  a  great  expense,  Tlie  most  menioralile  scenes 
connectetl  wllli  the  hltlory  of  the  French  Hevoliition, 
from  Ihe  destruction  nf  llie  llastlle,  in  [T*'.>,  to  the  as- 
siiniplion  of   imperial   power   by   Nupnli'ini,  were  eii- 
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acted  In  the  metropolit,  which  has  long  had  a  prepon- 
derating, though  nut  always  a  beiicnciul  influence, .  over 
the  affliirs  of  the  liingdom.  Under  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  Paris  was  greatly  improved,  and  many  of 
those  scientific  and  other  establishments  were  either 
formed  or  remodelled,  which  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease its  literary  and  scientific  renown.  The  work  of 
improvement  proceeded  slowly  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.;  but  since  the  revolution  of 
1830,  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne, 
great  activity  has  been  cvinceil  by  the  legislature  in 
raising  solid  as  well  as  splendid  monuments,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  and  the 
ministerial  hotel  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  may  vie  in  mag- 
nificence with  the  finest  European  structures.  At  the 
same  time,  new  pavements,  bridges,  sewers,  markets, 
public  gardens,  and  prisons,  attest  that  no  department  of 
the  metropolis  is  neglected  by  the  government;  and 
whenever  gas  is  generally  introduced,  and  water  more 
generally  dinUsed  in  private  houses,  I'aris  will  be  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  as  well  as  handsomest  and  most 
luxurious  ca|)itals  of  Europe.  (Dulaure,  Hiiloire  de 
Paris  J  Paris  and  its  Historical  Scenes,  I.  i  Metro- 
politan Maeaxine,  1N,')7  ;  Galignanfs  New  Paris  GuMe  ; 
Planta's  Picture  <if  Parii ;  Diclionnaire  de  la  Con- 
versation et  de  la  Lecture,  art.  Paris,  and  Private 
Information.) 

VAUMA  (DUCIIY  OF),  an  indep.  state  of  N.  Italy, 
between  lat.  44^^  20'  and  ifi^  8'  N.,  and  long.  9°  20'  and 
10^  30'  K.  (exc.  the  detached  distr.  GuasUlla),  having  N. 
Austrian  Italy,  from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  the  Pu,  W. 
the  Sardinian  dom.,  S.  the  latter  and  Tuscan  Lnnigiana, 
and  E.  Mndcna.  Area  estimated  at  2,268  sq.  m.  Pup., 
in  IKU,  4(i.'i,073.  Tliis  duchy,  lying  between  the  Pu  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Apennines    on  tlie  8.,  is  partly  and 

{iriiioipally  included  in  the  great  plain  of  Lombard)' ; 
>ut  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
ramifications  and  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  here  about  4,000  (t.  in  lielght,  funning  its  S. 
Iniundary.  It  slopes  tn  the  N.,  and  all  its  rivers  fall 
into  the  Pu.  I'he  soil,  which  is  very  fertile  in  the  plain, 
where  it  is  watered  by  numerous  ranals,  is  stony  and 
arid  in  the  muunt.iinous  districts.  It  is  prhieipally  held 
by  metayers  ;  but  while  in  the  surrounding  states  such 
agreements  are  entered  into  between  the  metayer  and 
his  landlord  as  they  may  approve,  in  this  duchy  the  law 
internosei  to  protect  the  tenant,  who  might  be  inclined 
to  subscrilie  to  pt'cnilarly  onerous  conditions.  Tims,  a 
landlord  may  stipulate  for  more  than  half,  but  not  fur 
more  than  'i-.'kis  of  the  prmiuce.  If  the  landlord 
furnish  the  cattle,  the  farmer  has  a  right  to,  at  least, 
I>3<l  of  the  profit  thence  arising  ;  and  if  the  tenant  fur- 
nish tlie  cattle,  no  lease  is  binding  that  does  nut  leave 
liim  2-3tls  the  produce.  ( I'on  Haiimer,  Italy,  i.  .107, 30K. ) 
Along  the  I'o,  the  farther  we  advance  tu  the  K.,  the  soil 
iM'Cuines  de<'jier,  richer,  better  watered,  and  inure  fer- 
tile. The  dairy  is  here  the  great  object  uf  attention, 
and  the  fanuius  clieese  wliich  derives  its  name  fnini 
this  duchy,  is  still  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the  ncitih. 
l)ourh(M>d  uf  Pavia,  I.odi,  &c.  Farms  arc  very  hnnill, 
Hiid  the  huOiandry  inferior  to  that  uf  Modena.  (Hee 
Italy  (Ai  »i  hian),  anli,  04.) 

The  acorns  uf  tlie  niiineruus  oaks,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Pu,  feed  an  immense  niinilicr  uf  liogs,  which 
are  generally  prererred  to  llicise  uf  any  other  part 
uf  Italy:  in  ciinii'ipieiice  many  are  sent  tu  Tuscany 
and  the  Papal  Slates,  wlillhcr,  also,  and  to  (ienua, 
great  iiiinihers  cif  fat  uxeii  are  sent.  The  nheep  ufthe 
iliichy  are  iiidlirerent  :  the  siipcriur  Murks  pastured 
ill  tlie  Parinese  Apennines  in  kiiniiner,  iH'Inng  tu  l.uin- 
hard).  Tiimany.  and olhi'r adjiti'i'iit  utates.  lliith  poultry 
and  hi'in  are  ahiindaiit.  Maize,  wiieat.  Iieans,  tuliarcu, 
fruit  and  wine,  are  the  priiuipal  pruiliuis  uf  the  pl.iin 
riiiinlry.  Tlie  unly  raw  materials  niaiiiifui'lurrd  are  silk 
and  hrinp:hiit  armrding  tu  Serrisluri,  the  pruduei'  uf 
the  former  unly  aniuiiiiis  tu  IINi.lHHi  His.  a  year.     Klii-  Is 

fruwn  ill  the  dirtrlit  uf  liiiastalla,  inid  near  I'arina. 
II  the  iniiiintaiiik  liiil  liitle  corn  is  grown  ;  and  the  ili. 
mate  is  tun  culil  fur  the  t  hie.  Chestnuts  and  skimmed  milk, 
with  clier«e  inailr  from  the  milk  uf  goats  and  ewes,  liirm 
the  prim  Ipal  foud  III  the  pupiilatiun.  Potaliies  were  ikiI 
iiitrudiii'i'A  into  till' inuuntaiii  dislriits  when  the  diiihy 
WHS  visited  hy  t  liiiteanvieiix.  Tlie  iiih.i  'taiits  of  lliese 
districts  make  a  Kuiid  dial  uf  chariual ;  liut  their  princi- 
pal reteiiue  Is  iliriveil  Iriiin  tliilr  iiiiKralluiis .  fur  all  the 
artlve  inliahitants  i|iill  their  huiiiet  at  llie  fiMiMrahli'  sea- 
sun,  to  work  ill  l.unitiarily  and  Tu^rany.  'Ilir  niuiiey 
tiny  gain  and  save  Iruiii  this  smirce  Iciriiis  aliiiu>t  all  thi' 
ra|iital  cir<  iilaling  aiiiuiiK  lliein.  {ChiilciiuniUi'a  lliily 
ami  111  Anncnl.  'I  runs.   p.  W.) 

Irun,  Clipper,  tllriol.  anil  pelruleiini,  are  fiinnd  In  the 
niuiinliins  i  hut  liie  priiii'l|>al  mineral  prudiut  Is  salt, 
of  wliii'li  ahniil  I2..'I(KI  ipiiiilals  are  niaile  aiiiiuaily 
M.iiinfai  hires,  excepting  «iii  h  -.w  art  doincstir,  are  uf 
liilling  iin|Hir(aiire  ;  silk  t.iiirii ''  ar,'  the  piinilpal,  and 
are  made  in  all  llie  larger  tuitns.  I'Ihti'  .im'  si'MTiiI  Irun 
lurgei ,  and  hats,  glass,  earthenware,  paper,  and  i'uif 


powder  are  made  in  Farma,  Piacenxa,  and  San  Donnino, 
The  value  of  the  imports,  which  consist  mostly  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  colonial  goods,  and  articles  of 
luxury,  is  estimated  at  748,000  lire  i  while  the  value 
of  the  exports,  including  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
27,000  hogs,  ia  estimated  at  only  108,500  lire  a  year. 
iSerrislori,  Statist.)  But  It  ii  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  there  can,  in  fact,  be  no  such  discrepancy  between 
them;  and  either  the  one  statement  or  the  other,  or 
perhaps  both,  must  be  completely  erroneous.  Except 
the  Po,  there  is  no  navigable  river,  nor  is  there  any 
canal,  except  for  irrigation,  within  this  duchy. 

The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  but  at  present  vested  in  a  female,  this 
duchy  having  been  assigned,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of  France. 
At  her  death,  however,  it  will  fall,  under  the  existing 
arrangements,  to  the  Uuko  of  Lucca,  or  his  heirs.  The 
administration  is  conducted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers. 
The  duchy  is  divided  into  five  districts :  chief  towna,  Par- 
ma, the  cap.,  Fiacenza,  Borgo  San  Donnino,  Borgo  Taro, 
and  Guastalla.  There  are  38  inferior  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, consisting  of  a  single  judge,  and  courts  of  primary 
Jurisdictiun  andap|ieal  in  Parma  and  Ptaccnza.  Criminal 
trials  take  place  in  public,  but  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury :  tlie  judges  composing  the  court  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The  code  of  Parma,  promulgated 


since  1820,  is  bottomed  upon  the  Cude  Napoleon,  but  has 
much  th.1t  Is  peculiar  to  itself.  Secret  societies  arc  pro. 
hihitcd,  and  associations  fur  definite  objects,  if  consisting 
of  mure  than  20  members,  require  to  be  authorised  liy 
government.  All  games  uf  chance  are  pruhibitcd,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Public  provision  is 
made  for  the  poor  ;  and  beggars  are  cither  punished  with 
imprisonment,  or  sent  to  a  wurkhousc.  II  death  ensue 
from  a  duel,  the  challenger  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
from  10  to  20  years,  and  the  challenged  from  8  to  10. 
(Ion  Ilaumer,  I.  314—310,)  The  Horn,  Ciith.  is  tlie 
state  religion  ;  but  others  are  tolerated.  Public  instruc. 
tion  is  furnished  by  about  3H0  elementary  schools,  at- 
tended by  nearly  10,000  pupils  j  there  are  also  secondary 
schools  In  most  of  the  towns ;  and  superior  academies  in 
Parma  and  Piacciiza.  Tlio  military  force  consists  of 
about  l,3>H)inen,  chiefly  Infantry.  1  he  public  revenue, 
derived  frum  statu  property,  territorial  and  persunui 
taxes,  patents,  cumnuinal  and  river  dues,  ciistum  duties, 
octrois.  In  Parma  and  Pi.icenza,  amounted.  In  1834,  tu 
0,N<.iii,840  lire.  The  public  debt,  in  IH.'M,  amounted  tu 
in,7iin,(KH»  do.  CSerristori,  Slalist.  d' Italia.) 

This  territory  anciently  I'urmed  part  uf  Cisalpine  Guiil, 
Charlemagne  gave  it  to  the  Holy  See ;  hut  during  tlie 
quarrels  between  the  pu|>es  and  the  emperors,  Parma  and 
Placenza  became  independent  republics.  Thev  after- 
wards fell  successively  under  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the 
popes,  the  Farnese  family,  and  the  .Spaniards.  By  far 
the  most  celchraled  uf  its  native  suverelgns  was  the 
fiimuus  Alexander  Farnese.  Tliough  he  served  one  of 
the  most  udiuns  tyrants,  Philip  II,,  Farnese  was  alike 
generuus  and  hrave,  and  was  certainly  the  most  skilful 
and  aceuinpllshed  general  uf  his  age.  In  1801,  Parma 
was  ceded  tu  the  French  ;  and  In  IKd.'i,  it  was  princi|ially 
iiieluded  ill  the  dep.  Taru,  lielunging  to  the  kingil.  of 
Italy,  {Serristori,  Slalisliea  d' Italia  f  Uam/ioldi i  ilia. 
Iiaiivieiii  ;  Itauincr,  *r, ) 

Pahm*,   a  city  of    N,    Italy,   the  cap,  of  the  aliuve 

diiehv,  un  the  little  river  uf  its  uwn  name,  a  tributary  uf 

the  I'o,  here  crossed  by  3  bridges.  M  in.  S,K,  Piuceiiza, 

and  :\3  in.  S.W,  Mantua  ;  lat,  41    48'  I"  N.,  lung.  10"  '.'i,' 

I."!"  K,     Pup.  ((»ro  3(i,lKiO,     Its  walls  are  between  ,'liii. 

and  4  in,  in  drc, ;   It  Is  surruuiided  liy  a  glacis  nliiili 

furins  a  favuiirite  piiliilc  pruiiieiiade.     It  is  well  built  and 

laid  out,   especially   its  principal   thoruiiglilare,  whi  li 

furnis  a  part  uf  the  Flaininlan  way  (via  I'lainliila),     It 

j  has  many  guud  public  and   private  edlliies  ;    they  arc 

mostly,  huwever,  uf  brick,  and  nuiie  is  reniarkalili'  Im 

I  hi'.'iiily  :  many  of  them  are,  alsu.  In  a  decaying  cuiiillliiin, 

land  Its  sireels  are  "dull  and  dreary."      The  FarniM' 

'  palace,  though  an  immense  pile,  is  little  mure  than  h.ilf 

the  urigliial  design  )  it  Is  raised  un  (pen  arcades  ;  anil, 

lliuiigli  partly  In  a  nilnuus  state,  it  serves  fur  the  Msi. 

deiiie  uf  the  arclidiii  liess,  and  accunimiidates  the  aculi'iny 

I  uf  arts.      In  the  new  picture  gallrrv  beluiigiiig  In  llii' 

latter  are   several    iii,isterplrcf'S  bv  Curreggiu,    I'ainii'. 

glanu,  llaphael,  the  Carraci'l,  •'te.    I'lii  academy  has  ,'il>ii 

a  iiiiix'iiiii.  In  which  ai'e  many  Interesting  aiiliiiiillii's 

frum  the  Iniiled  city  nf  Vellela  1 1**  m.  S,  Placeli/ai,  ami 

i'Ui  extensUe  and  well  arranged  library.    Atliuheil  tu  ihi' 

pal  He  is  the  laitji'  l'ariii'>e  lliratre,  designed  by  ViKii'ili 

I  on  the  inudi'l  oil  he  am  lent  theatres,  IIIIO  I).  In  leiiKtli..>ihl 

{  eapalile  ul  ai  runiniiidatlng  siiiiii'  thousand  persons.    II  is 

'  liiiilt  entlrelv  id  wiiiid,  ami  Is  well  cniislruiteil  fur  liru- 

'  lug  ;  lint  it  lias  been  long  disused,  and  Is  siiid  tu  he  in  ii 

ver>  dilapidated  and  riiimuis  state.    Aiiiitlirr,  but  Mii.iilrr 

theatre,  exists  un  the  same  lluur  ;   and  a  tliiril,  limit  li) 

llir  iiresi'iil  an  liiliii'lii'ss.  «asllui>hi'd  In  Klu, 

I      The  rathi'dral,  ;iii  iililiie  uf  llie  I  llh  ceiiliiry,  tliiiiivli 

I  In  a  iiilxi  tl  ami  senilliarliaiuus  style,  Is,  on  the  mIihIi.  ii 
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magnificent  building :  Us  fine  dome  is  ornamented 
with  one  of  the  last  and  most  celebrated  productions  of 
Correggio.  The  city  has  a  great  number  of  other 
churches,  several  of  wnich  possess  some  flne  works  of  art. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  seat  of  the  high  court  of  revision 
for  the  duchy,  l)esides  several  inferior  courts  ;  and  was, 
till  1 802,  the  seat  of  a  university :  it  has  now  a  su- 
perior school  of  divinity,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  at- 
tended by  about  420  students ;  a  college  of  nobles,  founded 
in  KiOO ;  an  episcopal  seminary,  some  inferior  schools, 
and  several  hospitals  and  other  charities.  The  principal 
and  moat  extensive  establishment  in  the  city  is  the 
famous  prlnting-ofHcc  of  the  Bodoni,  established  In  I7fi,'> : 
it  has  produced  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy, especially  some  of  the  most  splendid  editions  of 
the  classics  of  which  modern  Europe  has  to  boast.  The 
city  is  supplieti  with  water  by  a  conduit,  said  to  be  SOm.C?) 
in  length.  The  Palazzo  Giardino,  and  a  large  public 
cemetery,  are  situated  without  the  walls.  Parma  has 
some  silk  and  other  fabrics ;  but  its  manufactures  and 
commerce  are  comparatively  insignlHcant. 

Parma  became  a  Itoraan  colony  .\.u.c.  509.  It  suffered 
greatly  In  the  civil  war  between  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
and  was  colonized  anew  by  the  latter,  from  whom  it  re> 
colved  the  name  of  Julite  Augustie  Colonia.  It  was  an- 
ciently much  celebrated  for  its  wool. 

Velleribus  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secuntlis 

Nobilis.  Martial,  xlv.  Ep.  53. 

(Conder's  Italy,  li.  26— 3D. ;   liampoldii  Did.  G^ug., 

PARNASSUS,  a  mountain-chain  of  Independent 
(ireece,  prov.  E.  Hollas,  and  nom.  I'hocis,  famous  in 
(5rei-ian  poetry  and  mythology,  the  favourite  resort 
of  Apollo  and  the  muses,  and  especially  sncre<l  to 
liacchus.  It  runs  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  forming  the 
rnnnecting  link  lictween  Mount  Pindus  and  Aiount 
Helicon  ;  but  the  only  part  of  It  that  requires  any  par- 
ticular mention  is  its  culminating  point  N.  of  Delphi, 
now  called  I.iakura,  lat.  3«'-' 31' 57"  N.;  long.  22°  38' 
;tr>"  E.  According  to  M.  Peytler,  it  rises  8,0fiH  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  being  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater 
iiart  of  the  year,  would  have  been  rather  an  imcom- 
forttiblc  residence  for  the  muses,  who  inhabited  its  lower 
regions,  esnecially  the  laurel  groves  In  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Castalian  tountaln.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  this  cele- 
brated mountain,  <lescrlbcs  Its  summit  as  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Cader  Idris  in  N.  Wales  ;  and  adds  that 
"  alter  having  been  for  years  engaged  in  visiting  the  tops  of 
inninitains,  he  must  still  confess  that  he  never  saw  any 
thing  to  compare  with  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus. The  (iulph  of  Corinth  had  long  looked  like 
an  ordinary  lake,  and  it  was  now  reduced  to  a  pond. 
Northward.*,  beyond  all  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  ap- 
peared Olympus,  with  its  many  toiis,  clad  in  shining 
snow,  and  expanding  its  vast  breadth  distinctly  to  view. 
'I'he  other  monntaliis  of  Greece,  like  the  surface  of 
the  oee:ui  In  a  rolling  calm,  rose  In  vast  heaps  accord- 
iiii;  to  their  <lill'erent  altitudes  ;  but  the  eye  ranged  over 
evi'ry  one  of  them.  Helicon  was  one  of  these ;  and  It  Is 
certainly  Inferior  in  height  to  Parnassus.  One  of  the 
jiriinlpal  mountains  In  the  Morea,  now  called  Tricala, 
not  far  from  I'atras,  made  a  great  ligiirc  in  that  moun- 
t.iiiiDiis  territory ;  It  was  covered  with  snow,  even  the 
li wer  ridges  not  lielng  destitute  of  It.  We  looked  down 
iin  .\chala,  Argolis,  Elis,  and  Arcadia,  as  upon  a  model. 

The  higher  region  of  the  mountalnisof  limestone,  bleak 
.inil  destitute  of  all  herbage,  except  a  few  alpine  plants." 
yTiari-lf.  vll.  2<il.)  From  the  aacred  town  and  temple  of 
Delphi  (he  mountain  appears  to  have  two  summits,  one 
uf  which  was  sacred  to  Phoebus  and  one  to  Bacchus  — 
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'  — —  PariiasMis  KPtnino  |H'til  (rthera  rolle, 
Mons  I'liu'hu  llruiiiiiK|tii>  sacur."  I.ucan, 
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llimning  down  the  cleft  between  these  two  summits  is 
the  lamiiiis  t'liHS  ('fi*7(//i'u«,tlie  genuine  source  of  poetical 
liivplrallon.  It  Is  thus  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  connec- 
Ihin  »llh  tliu  neighbouring  mountain  — . 

"  SihI  mp  I'nmnssl  iliseiia  per  nnliiii  ihilrls 
It.-ipt.-il  niniir.    .Iiiviil  Irv  luMlt,  <|iiit  ?uiMft  prlnnim 
I'nstallnin  niolll  tli'viTtUur  urhltu  ilwu."    inortf.  Hi.  VDH. 

Even  at  jiresent  It  Is  by  no  means  unworthy  Its  ancient 
rriiown.  Mr.  Dodwell  sayr,  "  It  Is  clear,  and  forms  an 
cxcillent  beverage.  Tlio  fountain  Is  ornamoiited  with  pen. 
ilcnt  Ivy,  amloverRliadiiwod  by  a  large  tig  tree."  Higher 
up  ilie  nionntaln  is  the  Coryclau  cave,  which,  during  the 
IVr^lan  war,  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  less  adven- 
turous (ireeks  after  the  battle  of  Therinopylir.  ( lliiwl. 
\iil  .Hi.)  It  Is  described  by  Mr.  Ilalkes,  the  tlrat  modem 
travclhr  wliohas  visltedit,  as  aehaniberXKift.  In  length, 
ami  ni.irly  aiKlft.  In  breadth,  with  a  roof  studded  with 
•l.il.iciili's.  Above  this  cave,  and  at  a  distance  of  atniiit 
Ml  sia.lia  from  Delphi,  stood  the  town  of  Tlthiirea,  taken 
ami  liiinit  bv  the  army  of  .\erxes  at  thi-  close  of  the  Per- 
siiii  »iir.  fhe  ruins  were  louiid  by  Dr.  Clarke, near  the 
iiinilirn  village  uf  i'tlilxa,  I'ur  further  purticulara  m  f 
l)i:l.i'Hi, 


FAROS,  a  famous  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
group  of  the  central  Cyclades,  to  the  W.  of  Naxos,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  a  strait,  S  m,  across  ;  Mount  St. 
Ellas,  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  island,  being  in  lat. 
47°  V  46"  N. ;  long.  25°  1 1'  25"  E.  Fop.  8,000.  ?  It  is 
oval-shaped,  being  about  12  m.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
Though  rugged  and  uneven,  it  is,  speaking  generally, 
extremely  fertile ;  and,  if  well  cultivated,  would  support 
four  or  five  times  its  present  pop.  It  produces  consider- 
able quantities  of  cotton,  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  Tour- 
nefort  says  that  the  butchers'  meat  is  good,  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  hogs,  and  that  pigeons  and  par- 
tridges are  extremely  abundant,  (i.  203.  4to.  ed.)  Port 
Naussa,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was  used,  in  1770,  ai 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Russian  fleet.  Farecchia,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Faros,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  ii  the  capital.  Its  harbour  is  open  to  the  W.,  and 
there  are  some  sunken  rocks  In  tts  vicinity,  on  one  of 
which  the  Superbe,  a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  was 
lost,  in  1833.  The  present  town  consists  of  mean  houses, 
which,  however,  are  interesting,  from  their  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  the  old  city,  including  portions 
of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  &c. :  the  cathedral 
church  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

Paros  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  snow- 
white  marble,  whence  Virgil  has  called  the  island  niveam 
Paron.  {^nciri.  ill.  v.  126.)  The  finest  of  the  ancient 
statues,  including  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  and  the  Antinous,  were  formed  out  of^this  ma- 
terial. Indeed,  the  best  sculptors  used  no  other,  omnea 
autem  iantum  Candida  marmure  usi  sunt  a  Paro  insula. 
{I'lin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5.)  The  quarries 
were  situated  about  4  m.  from  the  city  of  Paroa,  and 
remain  exactly  in  the  atate  In  which  they  were  left  by 
the  ancients.  Dr.  Clarke  says  they  had  been  wrought 
with  infinite  skill ;  and  that  the  blocks  had  been  cut  out 
with  such  precision  that  there  was  not  the  smalleat 
waste,  (vl.  138.  8vo.  ed.) 

According  to  Thucydtdes  (lib.  i.),  Faros  was  originally 
settled  by  Phoenicians.  It  early  attained  to  great  wealth 
and  consideration,  and  established  colonies  in  Thasns 
and  other  islands.  During  the  first  Persian  war,  it  sided 
with  the  Persians ;  and  alter  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Marathon,  the  city  of  Paros  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  Mlltiades.  Themistocles,  however,  rendered  it  tri- 
butary to  Athens.  It  produced  several  distinguished 
iiidlvlduals,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Arcbilochus, 
the  inventor  of  Iambics.  * 

In  modern  times,  the  only  event  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Paros  is  the  discovery  of  the 
"  Parian,  or  Arundellan  Chronicle."  This  Is  a  chronolo- 
gical account,  cut  In  marble,  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  Greece  during  the  period  of  1318  years, 
beginning  with  Cecrons,  and  ending  with  the  archonship 
of  Diognctus,  anno  'iM  n.c.  The  chronicle  for  the  last 
90  years  la,  however,  obliterated ;  and  the  inscription  is 
in  many  parts  a  good  deal  defaced. 

The  marble  slab  on  which  this  chronicle  is  cut  was 
purchased  on  the  spot,  in  16'.24,  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
whence  It  is  now  frequently  called  the  Arundellan  Chro- 
nicle i  and  being  brought  to  England  in  16*27,  the  inscrip- 
tion waa  soon  after  copied,  translated,  and  published  by 
Sehlen  and  other  eminent  scholars.  Unfortunately  the 
marble  afterwards  met  with  the  moat  barbarous  treat, 
ment,  having  been  broken,  and  a  part  of  it  employed,  as 
la  alleged,  to  repair  a  chimney  In  Arundel  Ilinise.  The 
portion  that  escaped  this  worse  than  Gothic  usage  waa 

firesented  in  1667  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which  it 
•  one  of  the  most  precious  relica.  (Hoberlson  on  the 
Parian  Chronicle,  pp.  4;i — 48.) 

For  11  lengthened  period  the  Parian  Chronicle  wai  re- 
garded as  of  uiuinestionablc  authority,  and  waa  referred 
to  as  such  by  all  inquirers  Into  ancient  history.  In  I78H, 
however.  Its  authenticity  was  assailed.  In  a  singularly 
eli'ar,  able,  and  Ingenloua  dissertation,  by  the  Rev,  John 
Kobertson,  who  contended  that  it  was  altogether  spu- 
rious, and  had  be<'n  fabricated  In  modern  times.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  this  dissertation  elicited  variinia  nnswcra, 
by  Mr.  Hewlett ;  Porson,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  ; 
(•ongh,  the  antiquary,  &c.  ;  and  at  present  It  seema  to  be 
generally  concluded  by  the  ablest  crltlca  and  scholars, 
that  the  objections  of  Robertaon  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  and  that  there  Is  no  good  or  suttlclent  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  really 
compiled  almnt  261  years  D.r. 

PARSONSTOWN,  or  BIRR, an  Inland  town  of  Ire- 
land.  King's  Co.,  on  the  coullnes  of  Tlpperary,  on  Ihn 
Birr,  a  branch  of  the  Lesser  Hrosiia,  7i  m.  above  its 
coiiHneuce  >vltli  the  Shannon,  and  62  m.  W.S.  W.  Dublin. 
Pop.,  In  1821,  5.4IM;i  III  I8:i|,  6,'.I25.  It  has  a  largo 
square,  In  which  Is  a  pillar  surmminted  by  a  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  erected  In  commemoration  of 

*  Thv  IHrltfnmtirf  ft/ogrni-hiini'  s,iys  thnt  the  fatnnus  «.iil|,|on 
rhlihrtM  Hint  I'r.uUflfH  wt'fi'  iMtlvi*  of  I'AriM.  bi  pittni  i>(  I'llCtt 
hdwcvpr,  llu>  former  wai  livni  at  AtlivllH,  and  lliv  blrtliplacu  of  tlit 
tatter  Is  uiikiio«n. 
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the  victory  of  CuUoden,  in  1746,  and  soma  good  (treeU. 
Iti  public  buildingi  are  tlie  parisli  cliurcb,  a  fine  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  the  cathedral  of  the  we  of  Killaloe,  3 
meeting-hoiuet  for  Independents,  I  for  Quakeri,  and  a 
for  Hethodiita,  a  fever  hospital,  a  ditpeniary,  a  court- 
house, and  a  bridewell.  Near  it  are  large  iMrracks.  It 
has  various  schools,  and  is  the  scat  of  a  manor  court, 
general  sessions  and  petty  sessions :  it  is  also  a  con> 
stabulary  station,  and  has  two  dittilleries,  a  brewery, 
and  an  extensive  retail  trade.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  3  m.  from  the  Shannon,  for  barges.  Markets 
on  Saturdays;  fairs,  Feb.  II.,  May  5.,  Aug.  36.,  and 
Dec.  10.  Post'OiBce  revenue  in  1830, 957A ;  in  1836, 1,367/. 
Branches  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural  banks  were 
opened  in  1833  and  1836. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Uosse,the  head  of  the  noble  family  of  Parsons,  whence 
the  town  has  its  name,  and  to  whom  ft  is  greatly  indebted. 
The  castle,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  been 
completely  modernised,  and  greatly  improved  by  its  pre- 
sent proprietor. 

PASCO,orCERRO  DI  PASCO.the  principal  mining 
town  of  Peru,  dep.  Junin,  prov.  Huanaco,  in  an  irregular 
linllow  on  the  table  land  of  Bombon,  nearly  14,000  a. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Huanaco. 
Fop.  varying  at  different  seasons  from  4,000  to  perhaps 
13,000.  It  is  a  mean,  wretched  place,  which,  previ- 
ously to  the  establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  I82S,  had  not  a  house  with  a  chimney,  fire- 
place, or  glased  window ;  and  even  now  its  dwellings 
are  principally  covered  with  thatch,  a  frequent  cause  uf 
destructive  fires.  The  town — of  which  the  very  adobes, 
or  unburned  bricks,  partly  used  in  some  of  the  houses, 
contain  silver  —  is  so  luirrowed  under,  that  a  person  is  in 
no  small  danger  of  inadvertently  falling  into  old  mines, 
or  rather  pits,  sometimes  superficial,  sometimes  deep  and 
fathomless,  and  half-filled  with  water.  There  are 
several  hundred  well-known  mines,  from  which  silver 
has  been  and  still  could  be  extracted  in  large  quantities, 
provided  a  perfect  drainage  were  effected.  But  during 
the  revolution  a  great  many  of  the  mines  were  allowed 
to  fill  up  with  water,  and  only  about  30  are  now  wrought 
for  eight  months  a  year,  rrom  18'^  to  1836  inclu- 
sive, 2,I90,.V>5  marcs  of  silver  were  reduced  to  bars  in  the 
foundry  at  Cerro  Pasco ;  tlie  produce  in  the  latter  year 
having  been  237,840  mures.  These  mines  have  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a  coal  mine,  which  has  of 
late  years  been  opened;  but  turf,  dung,  limber,  &c., 
are  the  kinds  of  fuel  most  commonly  used.  The  miners 
choose  whether  they  will  be  paid  in  money  or  a  pro- 
portion of  the  ore.  In  the  former  case  they  get  four 
reals,  or  2<.  a  day ;  but  they  prefer  of  course  payment 
ill  ore,  if  the  mine  be  nrotfuctivc ;  and  siimetiiiK's  re- 
alise, in  this  way,  very  liiuli  wages.  Hut  the  gambling 
nature  of  the  pursuit  has  the  worst  effect  on  all  parties 
engaged  in  it.  The  miners  are  alinnat  universally  pro- 
Oigate,  and  involved  in  debt ;  and  but  few  of  the  un- 
dertaker:! have  made  furtuues.  (Smi'M's  Peru  at  it  it,  ii. 
J-'*.) 

PAS-UE-CAI.AIS,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  for- 
merly  comprised  in  the  provs.  of  Artois  and  Picardy, 
bt'tween  the  .VHh  and  Aist  degii.  N.  lat.,  and  1°  3!)'  and  3'^ 
10'  E.  long.  ;  having  N.E.  and  K.  the  dei).  I)u  Nord,  S. 
Soinme,  W.  the  English  Channel,  ami  N.  the  Strait  of 
Hover,  or  Pat-de-Calait,  whence  its  name.  Area,  C5,'i,64.') 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836,  U.'i.^,2l5.  There  are  several 
chains  of  hills,  but  none  of  any  considerable  height. 
The  Scarp,  I.ys,  and  Aa,  rise  in  this  dep. ;  besides  which 
tlie  principal  rivers  aru  the  Liaiie,  Caliche,  and  Authic, 
having  mostly  a  N.W.  course.  Except  alMiut  Boulogne, 
the  coasts  are  generallv  low,  and  in  some  places  bordered 
with  sandy  downs,  wlifcli  are,  however,  prevented  from 
increasing  to  an  Inconvenient  extent  by  being  carefully 
planted.  Tlie  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  good :  and  agri- 
riilture  is,  on  the  whole,  well  conducted.  Of  the  sur- 
face, in  1HS4,  4'J3,374  hectares  were  supposed  to  be  arable  ; 
4ii,'^|il  in  past  u  re  ;  'il,H.Vi  in  orchards,  gardens,  Ike; 
43,107  in  wihmIs,  and  I8,IM.''>  in  heaths  and  wastes.  Near 
Boulogne,  farms  vary  in  siso  from  HA  to  a.V)  acres ;  but. 
In  general,  they  do  not  exceetl  140  acres.  Few  are  cul- 
tivated liy  the  proprietors,  Iteing  usually  let  to  farmers 
who  pay  a  money  rent,  and  are  also  charged  witli  the 
payment  of  the  land-tax.  All  kinds  of  corn,  but  princi- 
pally wheat  and  niaslin,  and  large  quantities  of  iH'ans, 
iM-ai,  and  oleaginous  seeds,  are  raisiil.  About  l,.V/i,(lllU 
liectol.  of  |MitatiM-s  were  grown  in  IKI.'i ;  and  a  giMut  deal 
uf  land  is  devoted  to  tlie  growth  of  beet-root.  The  an- 
nual  produce  of  beer  Is  I'Stlnialed  at  3li0,(MI0  hertiil,  ;  uf 
Ciller,  at  36,000  h.  ;  and  of  mult  spirits,  at  11,0(10  h.  In 
KKi,  there  were  estimated  to  tie  nearly  'JOll.OiSl  <ixon  and 
cows,  and  3(I0,INMI  sheep  in  the  dep.  ;  the  predure  of  wool 
averHges  iibuiit  fifiJ.UtN)  kilogr.  a  year.  The  farinert, 
tliougn  not  proaperoiiH,  are  contented  with  their  con 
ilition  ;  and  there  are  lew  paupers  ri'i|uiring  permaiii'iit 
relief.  In  IH.'(.\  of  'i3'i,(ll)'i  ettates  siibiect  to  tlu' c«n/ri- 
iuliint  fonriirf,  101, ■UN  wi>re  assessed  at  leas  than  A  fr., 
•ud  3y,4l»  at  (turn  A  to  10  fr.    Sutue  coal  Is  met  with  ; 
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but  the  mater  part  of  that  made  use  of  in  the  dep.  it 
brought  from  Belgium ;  and  wood  and  turf  are  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  fiel.  About  8,984,000  kilogr.  of  beet- 
root sugar  were  made  in  this  dep.  in  1836,  a  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  other  French  dep.,  that  of  the 
North  excepted.  Arras  is  famous  for  lace  and  ginger- 
bread. A  portion  of  the  pop.  of  Boulogne  and  Calais  is 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles ;  in  the  arrond.  of 
Bethune  many  hundreds  are  employed  in  making  linen 
stuflk  and  yarn  ;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  stunk  and 
yarn  are  pretty  general.  Spirits,  leather,  gunpowder,  soap, 

Slass  and  earthenwares,  tobacco  pipes,  &c.are  also  pro- 
uced.  Artesian  wells  (so  named  ttom  the  prov.  Artois) 
originated  in  this  dep.  The  Pas-de-Calais  is  divided  into  6 
arronds. :  chief  towns.  Arras,  the  cap. ;  Bethune,  Bou. 
logne,  Montrens,  St.  Omer,  and  St  Pol.  Calais  and 
Boulogne  are  the  principal  sea-ports,  and  have  a  con. 
siderabie  coasting  trade,  and  share  in  the  cod,  herring, 
and  mackarel  flsneries.  The  dep.  sends  8  mems.  to  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.;  number  of  electors  in  1838-39,  4,512.  Total 
public  revenue  (1831).  18,813,373  fr.  (Hugo,a.iX..  Pa*-de. 
Calaiti  Diet.  Oiogr.;  French  Official  Tablet  i  and  Pari. 
Keportt  on  Agriculture,  1834.) 

PASSAU  (an.  Cattra  Batata),  a  fortified  fVontier 
city,  principally  belonging  to  Bavaria,  circ.  Lower  Ba- 
varia, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Inn,  and  also  fay  the  small  river  Iii,68m.E. 
S.E.  Ilatisbon  :  lat.  48°  34'  28"  N.,  long.  13°  28'  5"  E. 
Pop.,  ci'i'ca  9,000.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  built 
in  the  angle  between  the  Danube  and  Inn,  and  of  three 
smaller  portions  lieyond  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Hz,  the  latter  being  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
These  different  parts  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications ;  and  are  further  defended  by 
two  citadels,  and  some  inferior  forts  ;  this  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  line  of  the 
Dunulie.  The  defile,  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  is 
highly  picturesque  ;  and  it  has  a  striking  appearance 
from  the  river,  though  not  generally  well  built.  Tim 
cathedral,  however,  is  a  magnificent  modern  edifice,  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  several  of  the  other  churches  are 
handsome :  tirie  old  Jesuit's  college,  now  a  lyceum,  the 
bishop's  palace,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
the  post  otiice  are  the  other  principal  public  buildings. 
On  a  hill,  adjacent  to  the  Innstadt,  Is  the  shrine  of 
Maria-hilf,  a  celebrated  place  of  Kom.  Cath.  pilgrimage. 
Passau  is  the  seat  of  circle,  police,  and  taxation  boards, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school  of  industry, 
manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  and  pottery-ware, 
docks  for  ship  building,  and  an  active  trade  both  up  ami 
down  the  Danube.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical principality,  secularised  in  wm.  Here,  in  1.5.'i2,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax. 
ony,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Un- 
mans, on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  tlie 
other,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  set  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  at  liberty,  and  to  allow  the  Protestants  full 
freedom  of  conscience.  (Bergkaut ;  Sketchei  of  Uenitany, 
11.  101,  103.  tsc) 

PATAOONlA,  an  extensive  country  of  S.  America, 
compriiing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  S.  of  lat. 
38°  S.,  and  having  N.  the  territories  of  I,n  Plata  and 
Chili,  S.  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  separating  it  from  Terra 
del  Fuego,  E.  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Little 
is  known  respecting  this  region  beyond  its  coast  outline. 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  ap|iear  to  consist  of  but  one  Cor- 
dillera, the  mean  height  of  which  may  bo  estimateil  at 
3,000  ft. ;  but  opposite  Chilhw  there  are  some  moiintaliis 
prolmbly  from  hfii*)  to  (),(HMI  ft.  in  height.  (Oeog.  Journ. 
I.  IA7.)  The  W.  coaiit  is  abrujil,  very  much  broken,  and 
skirtetl  with  a  great  number  ol^irregiilarly  shaped  roiky 
islands.  The  K.  coast  has  been  most  explored.  The 
surface  of  the  country  appears  to  rise  from  tlie  Atlaiitio 
to  the  Andes,  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  all  of  which  are 
alllie  arid  and  sterile,  the  up|ier  soil  consisting  cliielly 
of  marine  gravelly  deposits,  covered  with  coarse  «iry 
grass.  No  wood  is  seen  larger  than  u  smull  thorny  shriili, 
fit  onlv  for  the  pnr|Hise  of  fuel,  except  on  the  luiiiks  iiia 
few  or  the  rivers  subject  to  Inundation,  where  lierhage 
and  some  tri-cs  are  wcasicmally  found.  Tliis  iterlliiy 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  plain  country  of  Pata- 
gonia, till!  complete  similarity  of  which.  In  almost  every 
part,  is  one  of  its  most  striaing  characteristics.  It  lii 
stated,  however,  by  the  Indians  cm  the  Kio  Negro,  wliieli 
foriiiB  the  N.  Iiouiidary  of  Patagonia,  that  near  tlie 
Andes,  wheat,  maiie,  iH-ani,  lentils,  pease,  Jlfc,  are 
raiswl.  This  latter  region  is  not,  however,  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  at  the  country  more  to  the  eait- 
ward,  nor  is  it  siibji-ct  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occa- 
sion its  sterility. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  Andes,  and  the  cniinlry 
Immediately  K.  of  the  inoinitains  is  thickly  woihIciI, 
and  is  Injured  by  tiM>  much  ruhi.  This  results  frniii  Ihi' 
niolsliire  which  the  \V.  winds,  that  prevail  thrnuglimil 
most  part  of  the  year,  bring  with  tliein  from  the  r;ii'lllr, 
lieiiig  nindensed  ami  precipitateil  In  th>'  inouiilains  ami 
iinnivdiatcly  udjiKcnt  territory  ;  sutliut  alter  passiiiK  llien' 
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regions  the  winds  are  quite  dnr ;  and  E.  windi,  which  are 
very  rare  in  Patagonia,  are  those  only  which  convey  any 
moisture  to  the  desert  E.  of  the  Andes.  Porphyry,  basalt, 
sandstone,  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  and  a 
friable  rock,  greatly  resembling,  but  not  identical  with, 
chalk,  are  among  the  mineral  formations  hitherto  re- 
marked as  the  most  prevalent  in  E.  Patagonia.  The 
zoology  of  the  country  is  as  limited  as  its  Jtora.  Guana- 
coes  are  met  with  sometimes  in  herds  of  several  hun- 
dreds ;  and  their  enemy  the  puma,  and  a  small  kind  of 
fox,  are  almost  the  only  other  wild  quadrupeds  at  all 
abundant,  except  mice.  The  latter  are  of  many  species, 
and  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  Pata. 
gonia,  poor  as  she  is  in  some  respects,  can,  perhaps, 
boast  of  a  greater  stock  of  small  rodentia  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  iVouageqf  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
ill.  215.)  The  condor  and  the  cassowary  are  Included 
among  the  few  species  of  birds.  The  reptile  and  insect 
tribes  present  nothing  remarkable. 

The  Patagonlan  Indians  are  tall  and  bulky,  and,  though 
not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  may  be  said,  after  reject- 
ing the  exaggerations  of  the  early  and  the  contradictory 
statements  ct°  iater  travellers,  to  be  the  tallest  people 
of  whom  we  have  any  accounts,  the  average  height  of  the 
men  being  probably  not  under  6  It.  Their  heads  and 
features  are  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  small ;  and 
their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as 
their  height  and  apparent  stoutness  would  induce  one  to 
suppose.  Colour  a  dark  copper  brown ;  hair  black,  lank, 
and  coarse,  and  tied  above  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of 
plaited  or  twisted  sinews.  A  large  mantle  of  guanaco 
skins  loosely  gathered  about  them  and  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  ankles,  is,  with  a  kind  of  drawers  and 
loose  buskins,  almost  their  only  article  of  dress,  and  adds 
much  to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appearance.  They  neither 
pierce  the  nose  nor  lips,  but  disfigure  themselves  greatly 
with  paint.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents 
formed  of  poled  and  skins,  and  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of 
tiie  wild  animals  they  catch.  Both  men  and  women  ride 
on  horseback,  and  are  often  furnished  with  saddles, 
bridles,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  Spanish  goods  of  various 
kinds,  which  tney  obtain  from  Valdivia  and  other  places 
in  S.  Chill.  Their  arms  consist  generally  of  a  long  ta- 
pering lance,  a  knife  or  scimitar,  if  one  can  be  procured, 
and  the  bulM,  a  missile  weapon  of  a  singular  kind,  carried 
in  the  girdle,  and  consisting  of  two  round  stones,  covered 
with  leather,  each  weighing  about  a  pound.  These, 
wliich  are  fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  string  .ibout  8  ft. 
In  length,  used  as  a  sling,  one  stone  being  kept  in  the 
hand,  and  the  other  whirled  round  the  head  till  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  sufficient  force,  when  they  are 
together  discharged  at  the  object.  The  Patagonians  are 
so  expert  at  the  management  of  this  double-headed  shot, 
that  tney  will  hit  a  mark  not  bigger  than  a  shilling  with 
both  the  stones  at  a  distance  of  15  yards.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary with  them,  however,  to  strike  either  the  guanaco 
or  the  ostrich  with  them  ;  bu^  to  discharge  them  so  that 
the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or  the 
fore  legs  of  the  guanaco,  and  is  twisted  round  them  by  the 
force  and  swing  of  the  balls  ;  so  that  the  animal  being 
unable  to  run,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 
These  people  live  under  various  petty  chiefs,  who,  how- 
ever, seem  to  possess  but  little  authority. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1519.  The 
badness  of  its  harbours,  which  are  mostly  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  access,  and  afford  little  or  no  security  for 
vessels  above  the  size  of  a  brig,  has  hindered  the  form- 
ation of  any  Euro|)ean  settlement,  except  at  Port 
St.  Julian,  about  lat.  4UO  lO*  S.,  and  long.  67"  W  VV., 
whore  the  Spaniards  settled  about  I77<J,  but  speedily 
abandoned  the  establishment.  A  few  expeditions  have 
iH'en  undertaken  to  the  interior  in  the  last  century,  and 
latterly  by  the  officers  of  the  Adventure,  principally  up 
the  larger  rivers  ;  but  the  coasts  are  rarely  frequented 
liy  any  other  than  whaling  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  Is  not  such  as  lo  hold  out  any  hope  of  Its  ever 
emerging  from  Its  present  state  of  savage  barbarism. 
( I'arish'i  Buennt  Ayrei,  S/c,  58—95. ;  Voyagft  tf  the  Ad- 
rcnliire  and  Bragle  i  Ueug.Juum.,  I.  vl.) 

PATMOS  (hod.  Paliuo),  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
nrehipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades,  celebrated  in 
eri'iesiastH'al  history  as  the  plac:e  of  St.  John's  exile, 
during  Domltlan's  persecution.  Urn.  N.W.  Lcro,  and 
2(1  in.  S.  the  W.  extremity  of  Santos ;  Its  chief  town 
being  in  lat.  37"  17'  2"  N.,  long.  26^  35'  14"  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Ihirgess,  about  4,000.  It  is  of  very  Irregular 
shape,  alMiiit  10  m.  In  length,  5  m.  in  breadth,  and  28  m. 
In  fire.  Touriiefort,  whose  authority  is  entitled  to  the 
iilgliest  resiHi't,  describes  I'atmos  as  the  most  barren 
rwk  (mirhanl  tcufit)  of  the  Archipelago  (1.438.);  others, 
however,  extol  Its  fertility  ;  and  Dr. Clarke  says,  that  from 
all  he  could  collect  on  the  subject,  it  is  alMiut  as  fertile 
us  any  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  were  it  not  for  the 
ilaiiger  to  which  property  is  exposed  from  the  continual 
Incursions  of  pirates,  (vl.  I'lO.,  8vo.  ed.)  It  has  nu- 
merous harlHiurs,  of  which  that  of  l.a  8eala,  on  the  E. 
■iile,  deeply  indeutiug  the  Island,  It  the  prluciiml. 
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Above  the  Iandii..s-.pUce  is  a  iHMlI  village,  eomprMng 
about  GO  houses  and  .hops.  On  the  ridge  of  a  mountain, 
overlooking  the  port,  i:  the  cap.  of  the  island,  comprising 
about  400  substantial  ^(one  nouses:  its  streets,  how- 
ever, are  steep,  ill  pave^!,  and  extremely  narrow,  few 
being  more  than  8  ft.  wide .  The  monastery  of  St.  John's, 
on  a  mountain  close  to  the  town  of  Fatmoi,  built  in  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty 
strong  fortress,  and  commands  i  noble  and  extensive  view 
of  the  sea  and  surrounding  lslan<.:<.  It  is  peopled  by  about 
30  monks,  and  has  an  attached  chi.rch,  and  a  library  con- 
taining some  early  printed  Ixwks  a.iid  numerous  MSS., 
some  of  which  were  purchased  by  T)r.  Clarke.  The 
famous  grotto,  or  cavern,  covered  by  a  chapel,  where 
St.  John  is  said  to  have  written  the  apocalypse  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Is  situated  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  about  half  way  between  the  town  and  the  port. 
Clarke  says  that  it  is  not  spacious  enough  to  have  af- 
forded a  habitation  even  for  a  hermit ;  but  the  monks,  to 
quash  all  doubts  as  to  its  being  really  the  retreat  o( 
St.  John,  show  the  crevices  In  the  rock  through  which, 
as  they  allege,  the  divine  commands  were  communicated 
to  the  apostle  t  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  apocalypse  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
it  was  written  in  a  cave ;  and  if  there  had,  any  other 
cave  in  the  island  would  have  answered  the  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  this. 

The  island  produces  only  •  few  grapes,  and  it  ftir- 
nished  with  corn  and  other  articles  of  subsistence  flrom 
the  Black  Sea,  Samos,  and  Smyrna.  The  male  Inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  seamen,  and  fk'om  their  pretty  ex- 
tensive Intercourse  with  different  European  nations 
have  become  more  enlightened  than  the  generality  of 
Greeks.  The  women  (who,  according  to  Tournefort, 
are  generally  pretty,  though  much  disfigured  by  their 
strange  costume,)  are  chiefly  employed  in  knitting 
cotton  stockings.  Tournefort  mentions  that  for  every 
man  on  the  island  there  are  at  least  twenty  women ; 
but  thii  disproportion  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the 
men  being  mostly  at  sea,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  (Tournefort,  Voyage du  Levant,  \.  439.;  Clarke, 
vl.  27,  &c. ;  Burgess't  Greece  and  Levant,  il.  24—28.) 

PATNA,  acity  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov. 
Bahar,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  144  m.  E.N.B.  Benares,  and  about  300  m.  N. 
W.  Calcutta;  lat.  2.5°  37'  N.,  long.  850  W  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  upwards  of  300,000.  (Hamilton.)  Within 
the  walls  it  is  not  much  more  than  H  m.  in  length,  by 
3-4ths  m.  in  average  breadth  ;  but,  Including  its  strag- 
gling suburbs,  it  extends  for  9  m.  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  2  m.  Inland.  The  town  itself  is  very  closely 
built,  and  surrounded  with  fortifications  in  the  Hindoo 
style,  which  arc  now,  however,  completely  decayed.  At 
a 'short  distance,  it  has  a  very  striking  appearance; 
being  full  of  large  buildings,  with  remains  of  old  walls 
and  towers,  and  bastions  projecting  into  the  river,  and 
backed  by  irregularly  elevated  land.  It  has,  however, 
but  one  wide  street,  all  the  other  thoroughfares  being 
narrow,  crooked,  and  mean.  The  houses  are  partly 
built  of  brick,  and  many  have  terraced  roofs  and  bal- 
conies ;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  mud,  with  tiled 
roofs.  E.  of  the  city  is  a  large  suburb,  with  many  well- 
built  storehouses,  and  in  the  same  direction  are  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  palace  of  JaflSer  Khan,  two 
or  three  miles  in  circuit.  The  suburb  of  Bankipoor, 
where  the  East  India  Company  has  matt  of  Its  offices, 
and  where  are  most  of  the  residences  of  Its  servants. 
Is  W.  of  the  city ;  here  Is  also  a  remarkable  edifieo 
erected  during  the  governorship  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  originally  intended  for  a  grain  magaiine,  but  now 
used  as  a  den6t  for  military  stores.  Patna  has  a  small 
citadel,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  pul)lic 
buildings  worth  notice;  though  the  Hindoos,  Mo- 
hammedans, Selks,  &c.  have  many  religious  temples. 
The  Portuguese  inhab.  have  a  Rom.  Cath.  church  ; 
and  there  Is  a  British  seminary  with  about  100  pupils. 
But  though  Patna  be  the  seat  of  one  of  the  6  courts  of 
circuit  In  the  Bengal  presidency,  the  residence  of  a 
xlllah-judge,  a  collector,  a  commercial  resident,  and  an 
opium  agent.  It  has  but  few  English  Inhab.  This  city  is 
not  celebrated  for  any  particular  manufacture ;  but  most 
articles  of  foreign  and  domestic  produce  may  be  procurctl 
In  Its  baiiLirs.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  the 
finest  opium  and  saltpetre,  and  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  sugar.  Indigo,  &c.  The  opium  and 
saltpetre  are  monopolised  by  government,  and  pro<*uce  a 
large  revenue  ;  but  a  considerable  trade  Is  carried  on  in 
the  other  artlclei.  It  was  at  this  city  that  the  English 
first  established  a  factory  In  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  it  Is  indebted  to  the  European  trade 
for  most  part  of  Its  growth  and  prosperity.  OlamUton'l 
H.  I.  llaz.  I  lleber,  &c.  in  A/itrf.  trav.  Ix.) 

PATHAS  (nn.  Pn/rrfO,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Inde- 
piMident  Greece,  on  the  N.N.W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  gulph  of  Its  own  name,  aliuut  5  m. 
8.  W.  the  mouth  of  the  (iulpli  of  Lepaiilu,  107  in.  W.  by 
N.  Athens,  lat.  38^^  14'  N.,  lung.  2W  4(i'  4U"  E,  l'op.,KC. 
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to  Burgeag,  about  4,000,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  nearly 
two-thirda  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
It  is  l)uilt  amphitheatre.wise  on  the  side  of  a  hiii  rising 
from  the  shore,  which  has  at  its  summit  the  acropolis, 
commandinK  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  coast  and 
country.  1  he  fortifications  are  in  good  repair,  and  have 
been  recently  much  enlarged.  The  interior  comprises 
one  pretty  broad  and  well-built  street,  with  numerous 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  lined  with  mean  wooden  tene- 
ments, the  overhanging  eaves  of  which  nearly  meet  over 
the  street.  The  Greeks  have  a  few  good  houses  ;  but 
those  of  the  European  consuls  are  the  l>est.  Kvery  ccm- 
siderable  house  is  surrounded  with  a  garden  well  stocked 
with  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
which  give  the  town  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  conceal 
the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  habitations.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  two  hospitals  and  several  churches ; 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are  but  inconsiderable. 
The  bay  in  front  of  the  town  being  unsafe,  and  ex- 
posed to  heavy  seas,  particularly  in  winter,  vessels  go  a 
little  farther  up  the  Gulph,  where  the  port  is  situated, 
and  where  there  is  a  mole  for  their  security.  Patras 
has  a  pretty  extensive  trade.  The  principiti  exports 
are  currants  (by  far  the  must  important  article),  oil,  va. 
lonio,  wine,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  wool,  skins,  wax,  &c.  Tho 
imports  here,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  salt  fish, 
cordage,  henip,  deals,  &c.,  chiefly  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  .nnd  Great  Britain,  Venice,  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
and  Marseilles.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted,  in  1838,  to  I3,4UU/.,  the  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  year  being  valued  at  171,340/.  ;  but 
this  discrepancy  is  apparent  only,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports Iwing  lialnnce<i  by  the  imports  of  British  produce 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  and  other  places.  According  to 
the  tariff  now  in  force,  the  rate  of  duty  (without  distinc- 
tion of  foreign  or  native  flags)  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  imports,  and  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  exports. 

The  ancient  Patra  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  lonlans.  Herodotus  enumerates  it  among  the  12 
towns  of  Achala  (i.  14<;.).  Its  inhabs.  took  an  active 
part,  and  the  town  suffered  greatly  In  the  Acha<an  war. 
After  tlie  battle  of  Actium,  however,  it  was  raised  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  a 
colony  by  establishing  in  it  some  of  his  veterans.  In 
Stralm's  time  it  was  a  large  and  populous  town  ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  it  was  still  prosperous, 
though  remarkable  for  the  dissoluteness  of  its  Inhabs. 
(Pauaanias,  Acliaic,,  C.2I.)  It  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom 
under  the  (ireek  emperors,  and  in  140M  was  bought  by 
the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
In  It'in.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Albanians  in  1770,  and 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Ottomans  from  1H2I  down  to 
the  periiHl  of  tile  emancipation  of  Greece.  (Burgeta'i 
Greece  ami  Levant,  i.  124—128. ;  Hod.  Trav.  \  Cramer's 
Greece,  ill.  (iC— 6«.) 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Basses-Pyrenees,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Pau,  here  crossed  by  a  linn 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  in  a  fertile  though  marshy 
plain,  .Wm.  K.  by  S.  Bayonne.  I.at.  43"  17' 29"  N. ; 
long.  0°  22'  30"  W.  Pop.,  In  IK36,  (ex.com.)  Il,9.'i9. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  consisting  iirin- 
cipally  of  one  long  and  broad  main  street.  It  has,  how- 
ever, several  squares,  or  open  spaces,  and  is  environc<l 
by  public  walks.  Its  principal,  and  by  far  the  most 
interesting  edifice  Is  the  castle,  in  which  Henry  IV.  first 
saw  the  light  on  the  13tli  Dec.  I.'>.%3  ;  it  was  founded  by 
the  princes  of  Beam  in  the  lOlh  century.  Is  situated  on 
a  commanding  height  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  forms 
an  irregular  collection  of  massive  towers,  having  a  fine 
terrace  on  the  side  fronting  the  river.  It  was  much 
injured  during  the  Revolution,  having  been  converted 
into  military  quarters :  but  it  has  since  been  completely 
reiiaired  and  renovated. 

The  chnmlier,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
IV.,  retains  its  ancient  portraits  and  furniture,  the 
tortoise-shell  cradle  of  the  king,  Sec.  There  Is  a  marble 
statue  (if  Henry  In  the  vestibule  of  the  castle,  and  an- 
other statue  in  bronie  In  the  Place  Hoyale.  The  other 
principal  buildings  comprise  the  prefecture,  hall  of 
justice,  college,  and  one  or  two  hotels. 

Pau  has  a  royal  court  of  tribunals  of  primary  jnrls- 
dlrtlon  and  rommeree,  boards  of  taxation  anci  fiirest 
economy,  a  royal  college,  an  academic  uniiiertilaire,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  a  school  of  design  and  gallery  of 
pninllngs,  a  public  library  of  IH.OOO  vols.,  &c.  Its  ma- 
nufactures Include  cottim  stufl^,  linen  cloths  or  loilet  de 
Beam,  tee.,  and  it  has  considerable  dyeing  establish- 
ments and  tanneries:  It  has,  also,  a  pretty  extentlvo 
trade  in  manutactureil  pr'Klucts,  and  In  wines.  Bayonne 
h.uns,  salted  geese,  Ac.  It  has  two  large  weekly  mar- 
kets, and  three  important  annual  fairs.  Inglis  says, 
"  Pau  has  always  enjoyed  tho  reputation  of  lieing  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  cities  of  the  S.  of  Prance.  It 
is  clean,  airy,  and  abounds  in  every  ronvenlenee  and  in 
most  luxuries.  It  Is  a  great  resort  for  strangers,  par- 
ticularly English  i  and,  excepting  Uayuuae,  Is  probably 
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the  most  desirable  of  any  of  the  town*  selected  by 
foreigners  as  a  residence.  Excellent  houses  are  to  be 
obtained  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the  markets 
are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  generally  SO 
or  60  English  families  in  Pau  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  number,  I  understand,  is  upon  the  increase." 
(Suiitxertand,  the  Pyreneet,  l/c.,  309,  310.) 

Besides  the  "great"  Henry,  Pau  has  produced  several 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  now  king  of  Sweden;  and  Viscount 
Ortlicz,  governor  of  Bavonne,  who  nobly  refused  to 
execute  the  orders  issued  by  Charles  IX.  fur  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  t.augo,  art  Jlauei-Pyrtneet  s 
Guide  du  Voi/ageur,  SjC.) 

PAVIA  (an.  Ticinum),  a  frontier  city  of  Austrian 
Italy,  Lombardy,  cap.  deleg.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Ti- 
cino,  19  m.  S.S.W.  Milan ;  lat.  45°  10'  47"  N.,  long. 
9°  9' 48"  E.  Pop.,  In  1837  (ex.  com.),  23,!i3l.  It  is 
surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  communicates  with  a  sub> 
urb  across  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  constructed 
In  I3.5I.  This  structure,  partly  of  stone,  but  principally 
of  brick.  Is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  of  the  Utli 
century:  it  is  300  ft.  in  length  by  12  in  breadth,  and  Is 
covered  with  a  curious  roof,  supported  on  100  pillars  of 
rough  granite.  At  one  end  is  the  Austrian  and  at  the 
other  the  Sardinian  custom-house,  the  Ticino  sei>arating 
their  respective  territories.  This  is  a  magnificent  vene- 
rable city ;  but  Its  buildings  and  Its  fame  belong  to  an- 
other age,  and  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and 
decay.  From  the  bridge,  the  Strada  Suova  or  Corso 
extends  through  tlie  centre  of  the  city  to  a  superb  gate, 
begun  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Prince  Kugene.  In  this 
street  the  principal  palaces  of  the  Pavian  nobility,  mould- 
ering and  dismantled,  arc  mingled  with  shops,  churches, 
colleges,  caft's,  theatres,  and  hospitals.  From  the  main 
street  others  ofgreater  .-\ntlquity  branch  off  at  right  angles,  . 
some  terminating  In  piazzas  opening  before  vast  and  cum- 
brous palaces,  now  half  ruinous  and  dismantled.  From 
its  numerous  public  edifices,  Favia  was  formerly  called 
the  "  City  of  a  hundred  Towers ; "  but  these  are  now 
greatly  diminished.  It  has,  however,  a  ruined  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  several 
other  buildings  traced  up  to  the  time  of  tho  Lombards, 
particularly  the  church  of  St.  Michael.  In  a  barbarous 
and  grotesque  style.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Cielo 
d'Uro,  which  is  said,  though  on  doubtful  authority,  to 
contain  the  remains  of  St.  Augustine,  and  which  cer- 
tainly contains  those  of  Boethius,  is  In  the  same  early 
and  rude  style ;  but,  lempora  mulanlur,  the  venernhlu 
edifice  is  now  converted  into  a  granary  or  barn  !  The 
cathedral  has  little  that  is  remarkable;  It  was  begun 
in  148.5,  and  is  of  large  dimensions;  but  it  yields  in 
interest  to  the  churches  of  the  Carmine,  San  Francesco, 
S.  Salvador,  4c.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  was  destroy, 
cd  in  a  popular  tumult  in  the  I  Ith  century  ;  and  the  tower 
in  which  lloethlus  was  confined  and  wrote  his  famous 
treatise,  De  Consolatione  Philosophitr,  no  longer  exists. 
On  the  site  of  the  latter,  however,  is  the  Malespina  Pa- 
lace, at  the  entrance  of  which  Is  a  marble  monument  and 
bust  of  the  philosopher.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  Pavia  had  46  wealthy  convents;  but 
few.  If  any,  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  theatre  and  the 
university  buildings  are  almost  the  only  other  structures 
worth  notice :  the  Interior  of  the  former  Is  rendereil  dark 
and  gloomy  by  the  black  marble  of  which  It  is  constructed, 
and  the  latter,  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  are  magnificent 
rather  by  their  extent  than  by  any  merit  In  their  archi- 
tecture. 

The  university  of  Pavia,  the  first  and  most  frequented 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by 
Galeazio  VIscontI  In  the  14th  century;  but  It  owes  Us 
present  form  and  institutions  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  her  minister  Count  FIrinian.  It  h;\* 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  lielng  par. 
ticiiiarly  celebrated  as  a  school  of  medicine.  It  has  no 
faculty  of  theology,  but  in  every  other  respect  its  run- 
stitutlon  is  similar  to  that  of  Padua  (which  see).  It  liiis 
at  present  ;M  profi^ssors,  3  adjuncts,  and  II  assessors ; 
and  In  IH37  had  1,3117  students,  of  which  287  lielonged  to 
the  nhllosophical,  4.18  to  the  legal,  and  .'i82  to  the  mac  ic^il 
faculty.  Its  revenues  are  derlvwl  principally  from  im- 
perial treasury  grants,  legacies,  municipal  and  romiiuin.il 
funds,  and  fees  paid  by  students  on  obtaining  degret's  \ 
which  last  average  alMu'it  I.VI.IKK)  lire  a  year.  The  whole 
expenditure  for  the  university  amounted,  in  1837,  to 
2.'MI,(XK)  lire.  The  professors  have  annual  salaries  of 
from  3,0li()  to  6,(H)0 /in-  (120/.  to  240/.  sterling) ;  and  eiijny, 
by  special  privilege,  the  distinction  of  personal  nobility. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  hlstury 
of  Italian  literature  and  science,  have  iH'en  professors  ill 
tills  university.  Among  others  may  be  specified  X'i'sii- 
■Ills,  Cardan  (a  native  of  the  city),  Spallanzani,  Vnli.i, 
Scarpa.  Taniburinl,&c.  ;  and  It  has  still  to  Ixiast  of  ninny 
eminent  ti'acliers.  The  university  has  an  extenslvi'  li- 
brary, which  It  chiefly  owes  to  Count  I'lrmlan  ;  ii  llni! 
botanic  garden,  Instituted  by  the  French  ;  a  valii:il>li> 
cullcctlou  of  natural  history,  physical  and  anatuiiiical 
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muteumi,  &c.  Students  are  lodged  and  boarded  gra- 
tuitously, in  3  colleges  attached  to  the  university.  The 
Cottegio  Caccttt,  founded  by  a  noble  family  of  Novarra, 
receives  30  boarders  from  that  city  and  district ;  the  Col- 
legia Borromeo,  a  stately  and  venerable  edifice,  founded 
by  the  famous  Cardinal  Burromeo,  supports  36  students  ; 
and  the  Collegia  Ghialieri,  founded  by  Pope  Pius  V .,  re- 
ceives CO  students  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  stu- 
dents are  extra  collegians.  Pavia  has  also  a  gymnasium, 
a  high  school  and  female  school,  2  hospitals,  numerous 
asylums,  and  cliaritable  institutions,  a  monte  di  pivta,  &c. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of 
the  deleg.,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  some 
silk  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce  with  Milan  and  tlie  cities  on  the  Po.  It  is 
connected  with  Milan  by  a  navigable  canal,  traversed  by 
boats  like  the  Dutch  treckschuyts.  A  good  deal  of  the 
cheese,  called  Parmesan,  is  made  in  this  neighbourhood. 
About  4  m.  N.  Pavia,  is  the  celebrated  Certosa,  the  most 
magnificent  of  Italian  monasteries,  founded  by  John 
Galeazzo  Visconti  in  1396 ;  and  dissolved,  and  in  part 
strijiped  by  the  French,  in  iVM. 

Ticinum,  which  was  an  important  city  under  Augustus, 
began  to  lie  called  Papia  (whence  its  present  name), 
during  the  Gothic  dommion  in  Italy.  In  modern  times 
it  has  sustained  numerous  sieges  ;  but  it  is  principally 
distinguished,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  by  the  great 
battle  that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  on  tlie  2-lth  of  Feb. 
l.'i'i.'s  between  the  French  army,  that  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Pavlii,  under  Francis  I.,  and  the  Imperialists, 
under  the  viceroy  Lannoy.  The  French  were  totally 
defeated.  Francis,  who  had  displayed  the  greatest  hero- 
ism, and  the  king  of  Navarre,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and 
exclusive  of  many  generals  and  persons  of  distinction, 
between  9,000  and  10,000  private  soldiers  were  left  on  the 
Held  of  battle,  'f  lio  French  army  was,  in  fact,  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  there  was  quite  as  much  of  truth  as  of 
(loint  In  the  laconic  epistle  addressed  by  F'rancis  to  his 
mother  after  the  battle  —  "  Madam,  we  have  lost  all  ex- 
cept our  honour."  (Austr.  tiat.  Encijc. ;  fun  Jlau- 
nier'a  Italy  ;  Joumnl  nf  Kducation  ;  Wood's  Letters  ; 
Conder's  Italy ;  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  iv.,&c.) 
PAXO  (an.  /><ii'o.«),the  smallest  of  the  seven  principal 
Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  10  m.  S.  by  K.  Corfu, 
and  about  the  same  distance  W,  tim  main  land  of  Greece ; 
its  N.  iKJint  being  in  lat.  3',P  14'  N.,  long.  'Itt^  V  E. 
Area,  26  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  IH30,  .'5,287.  It  is  oval-shaped, 
and  extremely  mountainous ;  its  soil  being  stony,  and  so 
destitute  of  moisture,  that  in  summer  the  inhabs.  are 
obliged  to  procure  fresh  water  from  tiie  neiglibouring 
continent.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild  and  agree- 
able ;  but  the  island  produces  little  else  than  olives, 
almonds,  and  vines,  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  being 
altogetlier  insignificant.  Mules  and  goats  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers  ;  and  tisli  are  abundant  on  the 
coast.  Port  Uai,  the  principal  port  on  iti>  E.  side,  affords 
good  anchorage  for  a  few  vessels  ;  but  a  mure  secure 
liarl)Our  is  formed  by  the  chaimel  between  this  and  the 
nciKhbouring  islet  of  Antipaxo.  The  town  has  a  pop. 
of  4,011(1  (lersons,  but  in  appearance  is  little  better  than 
a  mean  village. 

I'.\Z  (LA),  a  city  of  Boiivi.i,  cap.  dep.  of  its  own 
name,  136  ni.  N.N.W.  Chuquisaca,  lat.  17°  30*  N.,  lung. 
«s^  -Ih'  \V.  Pop.  2(),(M)0.  ?  It  is  situated  on  the  E.  de- 
clivity of  the  .\udes,  at  an  elevatiim  of  12,170  ft.  above 
tile  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  sources  of  tlie 
Ileiii,  a  princi|ial  aHliient  of  tiie  Amazon.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, four  other  churches,  several  CDiiventual  establish- 
incuts,  and  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  very  considerable 
revenues.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
Paraguay  tea. 

l,a  Paz  was  founded  in  1.MS,  and  received  its  name  in 
coininemoration  of  tlie  peace  that  ensued  after  the  defeat 
nrtioiitalo  Pizarro  and  his  associates.  It  suffered  con- 
liilcralily  a  few  years  ago  during  a  revolt  of  the  Indians, 
but  still  ranks  as  a  city  of  some  wealth  and  importance. 
(l)icl.  (Ii'og.,  ^c.) 

I'EEBI.E.S,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N. 
Mill-Lothian,  E.  Selkirk,  H.  Dumfries,  and  \V.  Lanark. 
Area,  '^04,160  acres,  of  which  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion only  is  arable.  This  is  ainiost  wholly  a  pastoral 
district  J  the  surface  consisting  of  mountain,  moor,  and 
biin,  with  till'  exception  of  a  limited  extent  of  low,  level 
laud  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tweed,  whicii  rises  in  anil 
runs  tliroiigli  the  co.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  tlie  S. 
part  of  tlie  CO.  adjoining  Dumfriesshire,  where  the  Tweed 
lias  its  Biiurce.  Tlie  summit  of  llroadlaw  rises  2,741  II. 
nliiivethe  level  of  the  sea;  anil  this,  which  is  about  100 
ft.  aliove  the  altitude  of  the  contiguous  siiuimit  of  llart- 
flll.  is  tlie  highest  elevation  in  Scotland  S.  of  the  Frith  of 
I'lirlh.  The  hills  are  generally  smooth,  and  alliird  good 
s'liiiiil  sheep  pasture.  In  the  low  parts  of  the  co.  agriciil- 
tuii'  has  been  very  much  liiipi  -ved  ;  liut  it  is  now  pretty 
lii'Ui'rally  liellevitl  that  tillage  had  been  too  nuuh  ex- 
tciiili'd  during  the  late  war.  The  buildings  on  farms  of 
any  iin|iortaiice  have  lieen  entirely  reiiovatid,  princiiially 
Mitliiii  the  last  30  years.  The  black-faced  breed  of  sheen 
Vol..  11. 
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were,  at  no  very  distant  epoch,  diB\ised  over  the  whole 
CO.,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other;  but  about  1795 
Cheviots  began  to  be  introduced ;  and  their  numbers 
have  since  so  rapidly  increased,  that,  even  in  the  parish  of 
Tweedsmuir,  which  is  the  wildest  and  most  exposed,  there 
are  now  3  Cheviots  to  1  black-faced  sheep.  The  total 
sheep-stock  at  present  in  the  co.  may  be  estimated  at 
above  100,000.  Property  in  a  few  hands,  farms  being 
very  large  ;  average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  !>s.  Id.  an  acre. 
Neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  importance. 
Peebles  is  divided  into  IC  parishes,  and  returns  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  1839-40,  863. 
Peebles  is  tlie  only  town  of  any  Importance.  In  1H3I, 
this  CO.  had  1,789  iiihab.  houses,  2,072  families,  and  10,578 
inhabs.,  of  whom  5,342  were  males,  and  5,236  females. 
Valued  rent,  51,938/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,  64,18'i/. 

PEiiBLE.>i,  a  royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Peebles,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  the  only  town, 
romantically  situated  in  a  mountainous  pastoral  district, 
on  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  at  the  point  where  it  is  jouied  by  the  Ed- 
dleston,  24  m.  S.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,100.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Edillcston  into  the  Old  and  New 
'Towns.  The  main  street  runs  E.  .ind  VV.,  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tweed.  The  houses  are  unusually 
substantial  and  good  for  so  small  a  town.  It  has  a  par. 
church,  with  a  handsome  spire,  2  Presbyterian  dissenting 
chapels,  an  episcoiiai  chapel,  a  town-house,  and  gaol. 
The  grammar-school  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is 
well  attended.  A  scientific  association  established  in  the 
town,  at  which  lectures  are  given,  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  no  fewer  than  190  niems. !  Though  the  town 
has  no  manufactures,  it  supports  2  banks.  It  is  regarded 
as  peculiarly  salubrious;  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer as  a  favourite  country  residence. 

Peebles  was  long  a  hunting  residence  of  the  Scottish 
king£,  particuhirly  of  Alex.  III.,  who  founded  in  it  a 
monastery  for  lied  Friars,  in  1260,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  pretty  entire.  The  Poem  "  Peblis  to  the  Pl,iy"  was 
written  by  James  I.  of  Scotland.  Neidpath  Castle,  in- 
habited  by  the  Earls  of  March  till  1778,  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory  overhanging  the  Tweed,  \  m.  'W.  of 
the  town.  Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  practised  as  a 
surgeon  in  Peebles  for  sometime  previously  to  his  second 
mission  (180,'))  to  Africa,  Before  the  passing  of  the  He- 
form  Act,  Peebles  was  united  with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow, 
and  Lanark,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. ;  but  it 
wat  tlien  merged  in  the  co.  constituency.  (Pennecuik't 
Description  of  Tweedale,  1815 ;  Xetv  HI.  Ace.  of  Scotland! 
Boundary  Kelurns.) 

PEGU,  a  former  kingdom  of  India-beynnd-the-Brah- 
maputra,  forming  at  present  the  S.  portion  of  the  Bir- 
mese  empire.  (See  Birmaii). 

Pec  I',  a  decayed  city  of  the  Birmese  empire,  and  the 
an.  cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Pegu  river,  a  tri- 
butary of^the  Irruwadi,  .'>0  m.  Rangoon.  I^at.  17^  40'  N., 
long.  96°  112'  E.  While  It  remained  the  cap.  of  an  indep. 
state,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  l.V),000  ;  but  being 
taken  in  I7r>7  by  the  Birmese  monarch,  Alompra,  ho 
razed  most  of  its  buildings  to  the  ground,  and  reduced  its 
inhab.  to  a  state  of  slavery.  At  presi  nt  it  consists  of  only 
two  streets,  one  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Shoe-madoo,  or  great  pagoda. 
This,  the  most  famous  edifice  in  the  Birman  empire, 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  raiseil  on  successive  ter- 
races in  a  manner  similar  to  the  religious  structures  of 
the  Mexicans,  as  described  by  Humboldt.  It  stands  on 
an  apparently  artificial  hill,  the  sides  of  which  are  sloped 
Into  two  terraces,  and  ascended  by  steps  of  hewn  stone. 
Tiie  lower  and  greater  terrace  forms  an  exact  parallelo- 
gram, and  is  about  10  ft.  in  height  \  the  upper  and  smaller 
terrace  is  of  similar  shape,  and  rises  about  '20  ft.  abi<ve 
the  lower  terrace,  or  30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
According  to  Col.  Synics  a  side  of  tlie  lower  terrace  is 
l,3<.ll  It.  in  length,  and  of  the  upper,  <>H4ft.  The  earth 
forniiiig  the  terraces  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  ditch  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  and 
which  may  still  be  traced,  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space 
nearly  IJm.  on  each  side.  The  brick  walls  sustaniing 
the  sides  of  the  terraces  were  formerly  covered  with 
plaster,  wrought  into  various  figures,  but  they  are  now 
In  a  ruinous  slate.  The  area  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
strewed  with  fragments  of  decayed  buildings,  but  the 
upper  is  kept  free  from  filth,  and  Is  in  tolerable  order. 
On  the  sccoiul  terrace  is  the  pagoda,  a  pyramidal  build- 
ing of  brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  a|ierture 
of  any  sort,  octagonal  at  the  base,  e.acli  siile  measuring 
162  ft.,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  abruptly  till  it  be- 
comes of  a  spiral  form.  Its  entire  height  from  the 
groiinil  is  about  36lllt.;  it  is  siirroiiniled  liy  two  rows  of 
sninll  spires,  a  great  varif  t>  of  mouldings,  ornaments  in 
stucco.  \'c. ;  the  whrle  bring  crowned  with  the  tee^  a 
sort  III  iiiiilirella  of  ii|icn  iron  work,  gilt,  .''iDlt.  In  rircuni- 
fereiice,  surrnunili'il  by  a  niiiiilier  of  small  bells,  and 
from  the  centre  of  which,  when  Syines  saw  It,  rose  a 
rod  with  a  gilded  peniiiuit.   At  the  time  of  his  visit,  alio, 
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there  were  temples  in  miniature  of  the  InrRcr,  at  all  the 
angles  of  the  upper  terrace,  various  saloons  embellished 
with  carving  and  gilding,  niiinernus  sculptures  in  ma- 
•onry,  idols,  flying  pennants,  three  large  bells  used  by 
devotees  on  the  N.  side  of  the  temple,  many  dwellings 
for  priests  on  the  lower  terrace,  &c. :  probably  most 
of  these  still  exist,  for  a  recent  traveller  states  that  the 

Fagoda,  with  Us  appendages,  i»  in  tolerable  preservation. 
Malcolm,  i.  8<).)  Pegu  has  several  other  temples,  but 
they  are  nmstly  In  ruins ;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  idmnst  wholly  under  water,  probably  from  neg- 
lect of  the  drains  and  sluices.  Miiidjeree  I'raw,  king  of 
Birmnh,  In  17!tO,  endeavoured  to  restore  to  Pegu  a  por- 
tion of  its  former  importance,  by  transferring  thither 
the  provincial  government  fr/>m  Rangoon,  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  Zangnomang,  however,  on  the  opposite 
■Ide  of  the  river,  is  a  prosperous  town,  and  adjacent  to 
it,  for  many  miles,  is  a  succession  of  thriving  villages. 
(Malcdlm'M  Travels  in  S.K.  Asia,  i.  88,  89.;  Symcs  in 
Mori.  Tran. ;  Asiatic  Itescarches,  Sfc  ) 

PEKING  or  PKKIN,  ( Chin.  I'lh-kin/;,  meaning  "  the 
northern  capital,  ")  the  modern  metropolis  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  prov.  Pechelee,  in  a  vast  sandy  plain,  be- 
tween the  l>ei-IIo  (which  has  its  embuuchure  in  the 
Gulph  of  Pechelee),  and  its  Import.int  affluent  the 
Hoen-  Ho,  within  about  a  or  6  in.  of  each,  and  being  united 
to  the  Pcl-llo  by  a  canal,  .Wi  m.  N.  by  W.  Nankin,  and 
100  m.  W.N.W.  the  Gulph  of  I'echefee,  in  the  Yellow 
iSea;  lat.  (observatnrv)  .'«»°  M'  13"  N.,  long.  110°  27' 
4b"  E.  We  know  no'thing  certain  of  the  population, 
except  that  it  is  very  gri-at :  some  writers  estimate  it  at 
two  millions,  and  others  at  three  millions  ;  we  believe, 
however,  that  even  the  smalleist  of  these  estimates  is 
beyond  the  mark,  and  that  probably  it  does  much  ex- 
ceed, if  it  be  not  under,  i,.'iiK).l)on.  Klaproth  estimates  it 
at  .l,;iOn,(jn<).  a  largi-  portion  of  the  space  within  the 
wails  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  enclosures  ;  and  there 
Is  no  heaping  up  of  one  family  above  .mother  .ts  in 
European  towns. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs.  The  most  northerly  portion,  which  is 
nearly  a  perfiN't  square.  Is  called  nri-'tching,  or  the  iimer 
city;    it  contains  the   p:ilacc  of  the  emperor,  and  the 

Srincipal  government  olHcers,  and  is  mostly  occupii'd  by 
(anchoos,  whence  it  Is  sometimes  called  the  "  Imperial," 
and  sometimes  the  "  Tartar  city."  'I'he  other,  or  more 
southerly  portion,  denominati'd  the  u<ai-lching,m  outer 
city,  is  a  (|uailrilat('r!d  rectangle,  entirely  occupied 
by  {"hinese,  and  is  at  once  the  sot  of  luisiness  and  the 
residence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  populatlmi.  Both 
divisions  are  surnmndi'il  by  w:dls,  the  extent  of  which 
may  Im!  about  18  m.  The;  w.ills  of  the  Chinese  city 
are  30  ft.  in  heiglit,  and  2')  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and  12 
ft.  on  the  top,  the  slope  being  mostly  on  the  inner  side ; 
but  those  of  the  Imperial  city  are  40  It.  in  height.  .Square 
towers  project  from  the  outer  side  .it  intervals  of  about 
70  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  <if  the  If!  city  gates 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  nine  stories  iu  height,  with 
port. holes  for  cannon. 

The  principal  streets  are  of  great  width,  and  perfectly 
straight,  (//i-i'i'»  an  cmilfaii,  Duhalde),  running  between 
opposite  gates  in  tlie  divisions  of  the  city  to  which  they 
respectively  belong  ;  those  in  tiie  uortliefn  iK'ing,  for  tlie 
most  part,  ln'tter  built,  .uul  preferable  to  those  in  the 
xmtbern  division.  'I'lu"  otiier  streets,  howev<'r,  are  very 
narrow,  and  are.  In  fact,  mi're  lanes  branching  off  at 
right  angles  from  tlie  |irincipal  thorouiihlarcs.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  though  tlie  great  ro.ids  leading  to  the  capital 
be  paved  with  large  lilorks  of  gr.inite,  the  streets  are  not 
paved,  which  makes  thi'in  dusty  and  disagree.diie  in  hot, 
and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  all  but  impassiilile  In  wet 
weather.  "  /wi  nviivntl,"  i.ays  M.  Ilyacintlie,  "  /';>|. 
^qiialitc,  /('  ii'imvths  t-nlft'ttrn  tics  rues,  tiu  plutot  tics 
sciilicrs,  t/it'iin  cxi  iihlinr  tic  suivrc  ilaiis  Ics  rues,  est  un 
juste  tiijcl  tic  hliimc  conlrc  lit  police  C/iivoisc."  (P.  I'J.) 
The  houses,  which  rarely  exceed  a  story  In  height,  are 
built  of  lirick,  and  covered  with  tiles  ;  but,  according  to 
.Sir  John  Harrow,  "  they  are  void  of  taste,  gr.indeur, 
beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience:"  none  hut  the  great 
•hons  have  eitlier  wiiulous  or  openings  in  the  frort 
wall ;  but  most  of  them  have  a  sort  of  terrace,  with  a 
raised  balcony  or  parapet-wall,  on  which  are  placed  pots 
of  (lowers,  »hnihs,  or  stunted  trees.  The  houses  in  the 
smaller  streets  or  lanes,  many  of  «  hicli  are  occupied  liy 

finlilic  functionaries,  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
arger  streets ;  anil  tiie  regiilaiity  with  which  tlie  streets 
intersect  eacli  other,  the  unil'iirinity  in  the  sizi!  ami  ap- 
|H>arance  of  the  houses,  and  the  ahsenee  of  towers,  spires, 
domes,  and  even  of  chimneys  (of  wliieh  not  oiii>  is  to  be 
•cell),  give  the  city  an  extremely  nioiiotonons  appearance, 
resemliling,  in  fict,  avast  encampment.  (/tiirriiu\'X\  ) 

"  The  shops,  in  the  principal  strei'ts.  make  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  painling  and  gilding.  Sky-blue  and  grei'ii, 
mixed  with  gold,  are  the  prevailing  colours  upon  the 
walls.  'I'he  gooils  are  not  only  displayed  within,  but  ex- 
)>oseil  III  heaps  in  front  of  the  houses,  ilefore  these 
are  (jciicrally  erected  wuuduii  pillars,  whose   tups   are 


much  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  bearing 
Inscriptions  In  gilt  characters  describing  tiie  goods  to 
be  sold,  and  assuring  the  buyer  he  will  not  be  cheat- 
ed 1  To  attract  more  notice  they  are  generally  hung 
with  various  coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  ribands,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping,  dressed 
in  their  different  colours.  Lanterns  of  horn,  muslin, 
silk,  or  paper,  are  arranged  before  the  doors,  and  ex- 
hibit such  variety  of  form,  that  the  Chinese  appear 
to  have  exhaustetl  on  them  all  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation. The  streets  are  peculiarly  crowded,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  number  of  trades  that  are  carried 
on  In  the  open  air.  The  numerous  movable  work- 
shops of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths ; 
the  tents  and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  other 
eatables, are  exposed  to  sale;  the  wares  and  merchandise 
arrayed  before  the  doors ;  tiie  troops  of  dromedaries 
laden  with  coals  from  Tartary ;  the  wheel-barrows  and 
hand-carts  stuffed  with  vegetables,  leave  in  the  broadest 
streets  only  a  very  narrow  space  unoccupied."  Koom,  in- 
deed, is  scarcely  allowed  for  the  frequent  processions  of 
men  in  oflice,  with  their  numerous  retinues  and  strange 
insignia,  or  for  the  pompous  trains  which  attend  at  fu- 
nerals and  marriages.  With  the  confused  voices  of  the 
multitude  buying  and  selling  their  various  commodities, 
are  mixed  the  cries  of  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  quiick-doctors,  comedians,  and  musicians. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  crowd  and  bustle 
are  wholly  conflned  to  the  great  thoroughfares :  the 
cross  streets  and  lanes  being  perfectly  still  and  quiet. 
"  Women  are  frequently  seen  among  the  crowd,  either 
walking,  or  riding  on  horses,  which  they  besiride  like 
men  ;  but  they  arc  all  Tartar  females,  whose  manners 
alone  admit  of  such  exposure  :  the  Chinese  ladies  being 
more  rigidly  conhned  to  the  house  in  the  capital  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire."   (Barrtnu'i  Travels,  p.  94—98.) 

At  the  four  points,  where  the  great  streets  intersect 
each  other,  are  singular  looking  erections,  somewhat 
resembling  triumphal  arches,  but,  in  fact,  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  or  who  had  attained  an  unusual  longevity  I 
They  are  built  sometimes  of  stone,  but  more  generally 
of  wood,  and  consist  Invariably  of  a  large  central  gate- 
way, with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  covered  with  a 
narrow  roof,  and  painted,  gilt,  and  varnished. 

The  nortliern  city,  which  comprises  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  government  oltlcers, 
consists  of  three  inclosiires — an  outer,  a  middle,  and  an 
Inner.  The  latter  contains  the  imperial  pal.ice  and  the 
houses  of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, the  second  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chinese  mer- 
clumts,  and  the  third,  or  outermost  enclosure,  con- 
stitutes the  open  city.  The  Inner  portion,  or  that  com- 
iirising  the  imperial  palace  .tnd  its  dependencies.  Includ- 
ing gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  occupies  an  oblong 
space  about  'H  m.  in  circuit.  This  sacred  inclosure,  or 
"  forbidden  city,"  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  similar 
to  that  surrounding  the  city,  being,  like  it,  flanlied  with 
towers,  and  faced  with  yellow  tiles.  Each  side  of  the 
wall  hits  a  large  pate  surmounted  by  a  tower ;  the  walks, 
leading  to  the  principal  h.alls,  being  paved  with  larf;e 
slabs  of  white  and  grey  stone.  Tiie  "  Meridian  gate," 
through  which  alone  the  emperor  can  pass,  is  by  far 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace: 
here  he  distributes  presents  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
views  th(>  captives  that  may  have  been  taken  by  his  "  in- 
vlncihles,"  and  shows  himself  whenever  he  dispenses 
racrcy.  In  the  Tae-ho-mun,  or  "  gate  of  extensive  peace," 
which  Is  a  superb  building  of  white  marble,  110  ft.  in 
height,  the  emperor  receives  ccmgratulatory  visits  of  cere- 
mony from  the  various  olflcers  of  his  court :  but  by  far 
the  most  s.icred,  as  well  as  richest  and  most  magniti- 
cent  portion  of  the  palace  is  the  Kaen-tsing-kiong.  iir 
"  tranquil  palace  of  heaven,"  the  emperor's  private  retrcit, 
which  none  m.ay  approach  witliont  special  permission. 
It  is  used  also  as  a  cabinet,  where  the  great  oBleers  of 
state  assemble  for  consultatlim,  and  where  candidates 
for  otlice  receive  their  appointments.  The  pnliice  of 
the  empress  is  also  very  extensive  ;  and  beyond  it  Is 
a  gate  leading  to  th(!  imperial  flower-gar<len,  laid 
out  in  w.dks,  lllled  with  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves, 
and  intersjiersed  with  canals,  fountains,  lakes,  and  Ik  'Is 
of  flowers.  Near  the  empress's  palace  is  a  library, 
alleged,  by  the  Chinese,  to  comprise  a  collectliin  iif 
most  boolts  publisheil  In  the  empire.  Within  the 
precincts  also  is  a  temple,  to  which  the  emperor  conies 
on  certain  stated  occasions  to  obtaiir  blessings  from 
the  manes  of  his  luicestors,  .tnd  to  show  his  tilial  piety. 
Six  palaies  are  occupied  by  the  princesses  of  the  im- 
perial lainily  ;  and  other  ranges  of  building  constitute  tlic 
residi'iices  of  the  emperor's  stewards,  &c. ;  tiesides  which 
there  are  h:ills  for  councils,  courts,  Ike.,  and  a  large  print- 
ing establishment.    (.Vulxluff's  Cliin.i  Opcticil,  1.  Hi  li.l ) 

The  reailer,  however,  would  form  a  very  inacciirali' 
notion  of  these  liiilldings,  if  he  supposed  they  bore  any 
consideralile  reseinlilanci-  to  Ilnropean  palaces,  or  thit 
the  maijnilU'ciicu  of  the  buildings  atull  corresponded  huIi 
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their  imposing  names.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  but 
little  of  pomp  or  splendour  in  tiie  imperial  residence. 
•'  The  buildings  that  compose  the  palace,  and  the  furni- 
ture within  them,  if  we  except  tlic  paint,  the  gilding,  and 
the  varnish,  that  app<;ar  on  the  liouses  even  of  plebei.ms, 
are  rquully  void  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  orna- 
ments. Those  who  should  rely  on  the  florid  relations, 
in  which  the  missionaries  and  some  travellers  have  in- 
dnlgeil,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  palaces  of  Pekin, 
and  those  of  Ynen-min-yuen,  would  experience,  on  visit- 
ing tliem,  a  wofni  disapjiointinent.  Tliese  buildings,  like 
tlie  common  habitations  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled 
after  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  arc  magnificent  only  bv  a 
comparison  witli  the  others,  and  by  their  number,  which 
is  suthcient,  indeed,  to  form  a  town  of  them.selves.  Their 
walls  are  liiglier  than  those  of  ordinary  houses,  their 
wooden  columns  of  greater  diameter,  their  roofs  are  im- 
mense, and  a  greater  variety  of  painting  and  gilding  may 
be  bestowcKl  on  the  difl'erent  parts :  but  none  of  them 
exceeds  one  story  in  heigiit,  and  they  are  jumbled  and 
surrounded  with  mean  and  iusignllicant  hovels.  Some 
writer  has  observed,  that  the  king  of  ICngland  is  worse 
lodged  at  St.  James's  Fal.ice  than  any  other  sovereign  in 
I'Uirope.  Were  I  to  eomiiare  some  of  tlie  imperial  pa- 
laces in  China  to  any  royal  residence  in  ICuropc,  it  would 
certainly  be  St.  James's  ;  but  the  apartments,  the  furni. 
ture,  and  conveniences  of  tlie  latter,  bad  as  they  are, 
inliniteiy  transcend  any  of  tliose  in  China.  The  stone 
or  clay  floors  are,  indeed,  sometimes  covered  witii  a  car- 
pet of  English  broad-cloth,  and  the  walls  papered ;  but 
they  have  no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  stoves,  lire-places, 
or  nre-gratesln  the  rooms  ;  no  sofas,  bureaux,  chande- 
liers, nor  looking-glasses ;  no  book-cases,  prints,  nor 
paintings.  They  have  neitlier  curtains  nor  sheets  to  their 
lieds ;  a  bench  of  wood,  or  a  platform  of  brickwork  Is 
raised  in  an  alcove,  on  which  are  mats  or  stalled  mat- 
tresses, hard  pillows  or  cushions,  according  to  the  season 
of  tlie  year  ;  mstead  of  doors  tliey  have  usually  screens, 
made  of  the  fibres  of  tiie  bamboo.  In  short,  tlie  wretched 
lodgings  of  the  state-otlicers  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  in 
tlie  time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  princely  palaces 
in  comparison  of  those  allotted  to  tlie  first  ministers  of 
llie  Kmperor  of  China,  at  the  capital  as  well  us  at 
Ynen-min-yuen."    (Harrow,  1<)4.) 

TliP  second  enclosure,  in  the  northern  city,  is  called 
Ilwang-ching,  or  the  "  august  city,"  about  6  m.  in  circ, 
Mirrouiided  by  walls  20  It.  in  height,  and  entered  by  4 
large,  and  3  smaller  gates.  This  section  of  tlie  city  com- 
prises several  idol  temples,  a  del>06itory  of  military 
stores,  extensive  public  granaries,  and  a  military  se- 
minary. It  has  also  an  artificial  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  park.  The  tliird  inclosure,  or  tliat 
called  the  "  imperial  city,"  conttiins  the  otfices  of  the  G  su- 
perior tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  Uussian  mission, 
the  temple  of  Yiing-ho-Kuyig,  or  "  of  eternal  peace,"  the 
largest  and  most  sacred  edifice  in  the  city,  liaving  con- 
nected wUii  it  an  institution  for  tlie  instruction  of  lamas 
for  the  service  of  Tliibet.  Here  also  is  the  National  Col- 
lege, in  wliicli  is  concentrated  ail  tlie  learning  and  litera- 
ture in  China.  All  the  literati  ofthe  empire,  all  thecoUeges 
and  principal  schools,  are  subordinate  to  this  establish- 
ment, which  nominates  the  examiners  ofthe  compositions 
required  of  candidates  for  civil  otfices.  Manclioo,  Chi- 
nese, and  Kussiau  literature  meets  licrc  witli  equal  at- 
tiMitinn,  and  all  religions  are  sanctioned  witliin  its  pre- 
cincts.  (Outslnjfs  China  OjhtictI,  i.  (i5.)  Indeed,  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  Hekiii,  tlie  caji.  of  the  most  ex. 
elusive  empire  in  the  world,  should  comprise,  besides  its 
numerous  temples  and  pagodas,  n  magnificent  mosque,  a 
Greeli  church  and  convent,  and  a  Rom.  Catliolic  ciiape! ! 

The  S.  division  ofthe  city  is  the  grand  emporium  of  all 
the  irerehandize  brouglit  tor  sale  from  ottier  provs.;  and 
as  this  portion  is  not  subject,  like  the  other,  to  the  rigour 
ol'inilltary  discipline,  it  is  frequented  by  those  wlio  an  in 
search  of  business,  amusement,  or  repose.  Us  build- 
ings do  not,  hir.vever,  require  any  special  notice?.  Hut  it 
shiiuld  be  stated  that  It  contains  an  enclosure,  wiiere 
sacrifices  are  olfered  up  '  to  tiic  goJ  of  agriculture, 
and  where  the  imposing  ceremony  of  tlie  emperor  lioid. 
iiig  a  phiugli  annually  takes  place. 

There  are  siiburlis  rouiiii  most  of  the  g.ites  of  tlie  city, 
some  of  which  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  the  wall, 
and  comprise  several  large  temples,  witli  a  few  other 
public  linildings. 

The  streets  arc  not  lighted  at  night.  Sir  John  liar- 
row  says  tliat  tlio  eross-laiies  wen-  generally  watered, 
but  that  that  did  not  appi'ar  to  be  the  casi'  in  the 
iii:iin  streets.  A  large  sheet  i>(  water,  comprising  several 
acres,  within  tile  N.  division,  furnishes  an  abniKlant  siqv 


"  Although  Pekin  cannot  bontt,  like  ancient  Rome  or 
modern  London,  of  the  conveniences  of  common  seweri 
to  carry  off  the  filth  and  dregs  that  must  necessarily 
accumulate  In  so  large  a  city,  it  enjoys  one  important 
advantage  rarely  found  in  capitals  out  of  Kngland  :  no 
kind  of  filth  or  nastiness,  creating  ofTensive  smells.  It 
thrown  out  into  the  streets,  a  piece  of  cleanliness  that 
perhaps  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  scarcity  and 
value  of  manure  than  to  the  exertiuni  ofthe  police 
officers.  Kach  family  has  a  large  eartlien  jar,  in  which 
is  carefully  collected  every  thing  that  may  be  used  as 
manure ;  when  the  jar  is  full,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
coverting  its  contents  into  money,  or  of  exchtmging  tliem 
for  vegetables.  The  same  small  boxed  carts,  with  one 
wheel,  which  supply  the  city  with  vegetables,  invariably 
return  to  the  gardens  with  a  load  of  this  liquid  manure. 
Between  the  palace  of  Yucn-miu-yuen  and  Pekin,  I  have 
met  many  hundreds  of  these  carts.  "I'liey  arc  generally 
dragged  by  one  person  and  pushed  on  by  another ;  and 
they  leave'  upon  the  road  an  odour  that  continues,  with- 
out intermission,  for  m>iny  miles.  Thus,  though  the 
city  be  cleared  of  its  filtli,  it  seldom  loses  its  fragrance. 
In  fact,  a  coiistiint  disgusting  odour  remains  in  and  about 
all  the  houses  the  whole  day  long,  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  heterogeneous  mixtures  kept  above  ground,  which 
in  our  great  cities  are  carried  oif  in  drains.  To  coun- 
teract these  ofiTensive  smells,  they  make  use  of  a  variety 
of  perfumes,  and  8trongly-scente<l  woods  and  composi- 
tions." ( Harrow, 'M.)  This  statement  is  completely 
borne  out  by  that  of  Hyacinthe,  who  speaks  of  the  puan- 
leur  ituujiporlabte  taurine  felt  in  walking  along  the 
streets. 

About  10  m.  from  Peking  is  a  large  park,  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  having  an  extent  of  at  least  12  sq.  m. ; 
it  exhibits  ail  the  great  features  of  nature,  lakes  and 
rivers,  mountains,  rocks,  and  forests  thrown  together 
in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  It  comprises 
30  distinct  palaces,  and  a  village  of  no  inconsiderable  size ; 
but  these  palaces  are  ill-arranged,  falling  to  decay,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  name. 

The  highest  class  of  inhabs.  is  composed  of  the 
Manchoo  troops  and  otiiccrs,  most  of  whom  are  in  poor 
circumstances,  tliough  a  few  possess  considerable  pro- 
perty. Next  to  these  rank  the  Cliinese  mercliants,  many 
of  whom  are  extremely  wealthy ;  and  below  these  are 
the  artisans  and  other  labourers,  most  of  whom  come 
from  tlie  provinces  to  procure  employment.  The  poor 
are  employed  in  cleaning  and  watering  tlie  streets,  gar- 
dens, &c.,  and  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  buti  notwith- 
standing tlie  general  discouragement  of  pauperism,  and 
the  severity  of  the  police,  it  is  alleged  that  there  are  in 
Peking  many  tliousand  persons,  who,  being  without 
employment,  have  recourse  to  robbery  and  cheating. 
'I'lie  cross  streets  are  shut,  and  tlic  nthi-rs  are  patrolled 
at  night ;  and  in  consequence,  says  Dulialdc,  ta  pai'x,  le 
silence,  et  la  s6retii  rignent  rians  loulc  la  ville. 

Hired  carriages  and  scdan-cliairs  are  common  in  all 
the  public  tliorouglifares ;  but  the  males  of  the  higher 
classes  almost  universally  ride  on  horseback,  thuugii 
many  of  them  keep  tiieir  private  carriages. 

Peking  is  indctited  for  its  importance  to  Us  being  the 
residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  inliab.  depend  for  sub- 
sistence on  employment  in  one  or  other  of  the  depart- 
ments connected  witli  the  army,  the  adininistratiiin,  or 
the  court.  It  Is  to  China  hi  respect  of  literature  what 
Paris  and  London  are  to  I'ranec  iind  England.  The 
printing  and  bookselling  business  is  very  extensive.  A 
great  many  works,  especially  upon  history,  issue  from 
the  imiierial  press,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the 
booksellers.  It  is  not  distinguislied  by  any  peculiar 
manulactiire,  unless  it  be  that  of  coloured  glass  ;  nor  has 
it  any  foreign  commerce  or  trade,  otlier  than  that 
directed  to  the  supply  of  its  own  wants.  This,  however, 
is  necessarily  very  considerable.  The  country  round  tlie 
city  lieing  sandy  and  poor,  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies 
are  brouglit  from  a  distance,  partly  from  sea  liy  the 
Pei-ho,  but  principally  by  the  (irand  Canal  and  the 
Ku-lio,  which  connect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the 
E.  provinces.  Mutton  and  beef,  however,  whicli  con- 
stitute the  iirincipal  food  of  the  Manrhoos,  are  brouglit 
principally  from  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  prefer  pork  ; 
and  hogs,  conseciuently,  form  a  principal  article  of  im- 
port, (ieese,  ducks,  and  chickens,  are  tlie  common 
diiinestic  fowls ;  and  in  winter  the  shops  are  well  sup- 
plied with  iiarlridges,  jiheasants,  and  otiier  game. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
difl'erent  provinces  is  paid  in  kind  ;  and  a  part  of  the  rice 
and   otlier    grain  so  collected,  being  sent   by  canal  to 


ply  to  that  |iart  of  the  city,  and  to  tiie  palace;  and  a     the  capital,  is  stored  in  pulilic  granaries,  whence  it  ii 


small  streaiii,  which  runs  along  the  \V.  wail  supplies 
tliiit  iieicliliiiurhoiid.  There  are,  liesides,  iiiniierous 
wells ;  but  the  water  of  some  of  tlii'se  is  dreudlully  n,tu- 
RPius ;  and,  when  mixed  witii  tea,  the  well  wider  is,  to 
Europeans  at  least,  particularly  disgusting,  lint  good 
piituble  water  is  liroiiglit  from  beyond  tlic  barriers. 
(Hyacinthe,  ruUde  PCkin,  p.  13.) 


issued  to  the  troops,  and  others  engaged  in  the  public 
service.  Hut  notwithstanding  this  resource,  it  not  un- 
frequently  iiappens  tliat  the  supply  of  corn  proves  defi- 
cient, anil  that  imuiliors  of  the  Inhabs,  are  involved  in 
the  greatest  inivations.  Tea,  of  excellent  quality,  is  tlie 
eoininiin  lievernge ;  but  tliey  also  use  a  strong  spirit 
made  of  rice. 

Ii2 
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Tlin  Fei-ho  la  navigable  for  vesiels  of  considerable 
burden  to  Tiensing,  nearly  40  m.  from  its  month  ;  and  it 
may  be  asrended  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  within  12  m.  or 
20  m.  of  the  rapital.  Peking  might,  consequently,  bo 
easily  attacked  from  the  sea.  There  are  no  forts  or  other 
obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  might  be 
eflected,  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  the  aid  of  steam 
tugs. 

The  early  history  of  Peking  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  it  is  generally  regarded  by  native  atitliorities  as  one 
of  their  most  ancient  cities.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  statements  of  Marco  Polo,  who  dcscril)es  Peking 
under  tlie  name  of  Kainbalu,  that  the  N.,  Imperial,  or 
Tartar  city,  was  either  l)uilt  or  restored  by  Kublai 
Khan.  Marco  Polo  describes  it,  as  it  now  exists,  as  hav- 
ing perfectly  straight  streets,  lined  on  each  side  with 
booths  and  sliops,  Tlie  Mongul  dynasty,  founded  by 
Kublai,  continued  to  occupy  this  city  till  it  was  ex- 
pelled from  China,  in  I,3<i7.  In  14'21,  the  third  emperor 
of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  transferred  his  resilience 
thither  from  Nankin,  since  which  it  has  been  the  cap. 
of  the  em|)ire.    (  Marco  Polo,  hi/  Marsilen,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.) 

PELEW  ISLANDS.    .Stv  Polynesia. 

PEMBROKE,  a  maritime  co.  of  S.  Wales,  the  most 
westerly  in  the  principality,  having  N.  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  co.  of  Cardigan,  E.  tlie  latter  and 
Caermarthen,  and  S.  and  \V.  the  Bristol  ('hannel  and 
St.  George's  Channel.  The  coast  lino  is  very  irregular, 
being  deeply  imlented  with  arms  of  the  sea,  including 
Milford  Haven  and  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Area  ratimatcd  at 
3110,400  acres.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  county  the  higliest 
point  of  liie  Prescelly  mountains  rises  to  the  height 
of  l,7<'>4  fei't  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  with  this 
exception  the  surface  elsewhere  is  merely  undulating. 
It  is  watered  by  tlie  Cleddcu,  Cleddy,  and  other 
streams,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  its  deep  bays, 
it  has,  in  most  parts,  every  convenience  for  water- 
carriaae.  The  soil  is  very  various:  in  the  S.  it  rests 
on  a  limestone  and  sandstone  bnttoin,  and  is,  speaking 
generally,  very  fertile :  elsewhere  the  soil  rests  mostly 
on  a  slaty  rock,  iind  thougii  not  so  fertile  as  the  other, 
it  is  still,  with  few  exceptions,  far  from  unproductive. 
Principal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  L!mo,  shelly- 
sand,  or  marl,  may  almost  every  where  be  had  ;  and,  in 
fact,  were  tliis  co.  well  farmed,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  ilistriets  of  the  empire  ;  but  we  rc'^ret 
to  liave  to  add  that  its  agriculture  is  very  far  behnul. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  drainage,  and  ol  a  proper  ro- 
tation of  trops  :  the  land  is  often  foul  and  exhausted  : 
ai'd  the  implements  of  husbandry,  iind  the  mode  of  using 
them,  are  alike  liad.  I.atterlv,  however,  some  improve- 
ments have  bi'cn  introduced.  Leases  for  14  years  have 
been  substituted  for  leases  for  three  lives  ;  and  clauses 
have  l)een  inserted  in  tlie  leases  for  the  preservation 
of  over-cropping.  But  a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  agriculture  in  this  and  the  adjoining  Welsh 
COS.  attains  to  even  a  medium  state  of  advancement. 
Owing  to  tlie  great  mildness  and  humidity  of  tiie  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  this  co.  is  extremely  well 
suited  for  grazing  and  dairying;  and  a  good  deal  is  done 
in  both  departments :  the  cows  used  in  the  dairies  are 
now  generally  a  cross  with  tile  .-Kyrshlre  breed.  There 
are  some  large  estates  ;  but  property  is  notwithstanding 
a  good  deal  subdivided  :  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  but  mostly 
rai  her  small.  The  modern  farm-hon.ses  and  oHices  arc 
({eneially  good  and  coiniiKKlioin,  but  many  are  still  very 
inferior,  and  very  inconvenienrly  situati'd.  Not  a  few  of 
the  older  farm-houses  and  many  of  the  CDttages  h,ive  mud 
walls,  about  .'i  ft.  in  heiglit.  witli  a  "  wattle-and-daiib" 
cliimney,  and  are  botli  mean  and  miserable  dwellings. 
Luckily,  however,  tliey  are  gradually  becoming  less  iiu- 
meriius,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lie  at  no  distant 
period  wholly  extirpated.  Average  rent  of  land  in 
1810,  K».  !i}(/.  an  .icre.  Anthraiite  coal,  sl.ite,  and  lime-  : 
stone  are  lound  in  large  quantities.  Manufactures  nu-  ' 
important.  I'rincipal  towns,  Pembroke,  Tenby,  Ila. 
verlbrdwesi,  and  St.  David's.  It  is  divided  into  7  I 
hnndri'ds,  and  I4><  iiarislies.  and  returns  ,'l  inems.  to  the  I 
II.  of  C,  one  for  the  co.,  and  one  each  fur  the  Haver-  I 
fordwest  and  the  Pembroke  districts  of  bors.  Uegis-  { 
tered  electors  for  the  co.  in  li'.TJ-4l',  ;t,6U7.  In  IKll,  | 
Pembroke  had  l.'),77!t  inhab.  houses,  ir,,.')<J.'i  families,  and 
Hl.l'J.i  inhabs.,  of  whom  37,'J.V2  were  males  and  43,47:1  ' 
females  Sum  ciintrilnited  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
IKW-Si),  2.1,1 1'l/  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  I 
ISI.'),  '220,201/.  lolit  of  trades  and  professions  in  ditto, 
43,102/. 

I'KMnaoKE,  a  pari.  bor.    market-town,  and  sea-port 
of  S.  Wales,  CO.  its  own  name,  of  wliiili  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
thcmargin  of  Dounnool.acri'iU  on  the  S.  sideot'  Millbrd  . 
Haven,  S'.tm.W.S.W.  Cai'miartlieii,  and  'ill.'i  n- .  W.  Lon-  I 
don    Pop.  of  pari.  Iior.,  whiih  includes  the  cor  iierted  town  ' 
of  Palerchurr  h.  fi,.5l  I .     The  town  is  built  oii  a  tongue  of  j 
land,  dividing  the  ireek  into  2  lir.uiclies,  cm-  of  which  ! 
runs  on  the  N.  side,  wliile  the  smaller  1  ranch  l'":.d8 
southward  under  the  suliurh  of  Moukton.     !'.  «.onsists  of  . 
one  lung  street,  running  along  the  riilge  of  a  hill,  on 
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which  are  tinning  gardens ;  and,  though  it  be  the  cd. 
town,  its  small  size  and  general  quietness  give  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a  village.  The  public  buildlngi  com- 
prise a  town-hall,  custom-house,  and  ,1  churches,  one  of 
which  Is  in  the  suburbs.  St.  Michad's,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  town.  Is  a  cruciform  structure  of  Norman  architec- 
ture ;  St.  Mary's  is  in  the  pointed  style,  and  somewhat 
more  ornamental :  St.  Nicholas',  the  parent  church,  is 
in  the  W.  suburb  of  Monkton.  The  livings  are  united 
in  a  single  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Owen.  There 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  most  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  have  Sunday-schools  for 
children  of  botli  sexes.  Pembroke  has  also  a  small  en- 
dowed grammar-school.  On  ahigh  and  rockyeminenceW. 
of  the  town,  is  the  castle,  an  octagonal  structure,  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  which,  on  account  both  of  its  ex- 
tent and  beauty,  ranks  among  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments of  military  architecture  in  the  principality  :  it  was 
built  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  dismantled  in  lf>4U,  after  a 
brave  defence  by  its  royalist  garrison.  The  keep  is  75  ft. 
higli  to  the  dome,  and  103  lit.  in  circumference  at  its 
base,  tlic  mean  thickness  of  its  walls  being  14  ft.  It  con- 
sists of  4  stories,  and  is  still  covered  In  with  a  vaulted  stone 
roof.    Almut  a  m.  N.W.  the  town,  and  within  St.  Mary's 

Ear.,  is  Paterchurch,  now  more  commonly  called  Pern- 
roke  or  Paterdock,  from  the  government  dock-yard 
transferred  thither  from  Milford  in  1814.  It  i>  pretty 
regularly  built,  and  contains  the  houses  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  dock-yard.  It  lias  a  handsome  mar- 
ket-iilace,  and  many  good  shops,  most  of  wliich,  however, 
belong  to  the  tradesmen  of  Pembroke. 

The  dockyard,  which  is  defended  westward  by  a  strong 
battery,  occupies  about  60  acres  of  land :  and  when  the 
improvements  now  in  progress  are  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  building-yards  in  the  kingdom,  capable 
of  having  on  tlie  stocks,  at  once,  five  or  six  first-rate 
ships,  and  several  others  of  smaller  size.  Tliere  is  also 
a  small  private  dockyard.  A  very  fine  jetty  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  as  ships  of  any  burden  may  come  up 
to  the  dock,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  will  rapidly  increase,  especially 
as  the  packet  establishment  has  lately  been  removed 
here  from  Milford.  "  The  inhabs.  of  Pembroke  consist, 
at  present,  of  shop-keepers,  people  of  small  independent 
fortunes,  and  a  few  persons  whoso  business  is  at  Fein, 
broke  Dock.  Pembroke  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
a  depot  for  the  neighlmuring  district.  Stone-coal  is 
brought  from  a  distance  of  about  G  m.  eastward,  and 
bituminous  coal  from  Swansea,  Lhinolly,  Newport,  and 
the  S.  coast  in  general.  The  articles  of  export  are 
confined  to  cattle,  corn,  and  butter  ;  the  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption."  (Mun, 
Corp.  and  Hound.  Ri'p.)  Tlie  bor.  of  Pembroke  was  In- 
corporated in  the  10  Henry  II.;  and  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  under  a  mayor,  6  other  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors. It  has  likewise  a  commission  of  tlie  peace, 
under  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1839,  12,W., 
exclusive  of  38/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  property. 
Pembroke  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  connection 
with  Tenby,  Wiston  and  Milford.  Registered  electors 
of  the  united  bors.,  in  l83'l-40,  1,179.  The  electoral 
limits  of  tlie  bor.  were  lelt  untouched  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  and,  in  1830-40,  it  had  782  registered  electors.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  en. 
Markets  on  Saturday  :  fairs,  April  12.,  Trinity  Monday, 
July  10.,  Oct.  10.,  and  Nov.  30.  {Kk/iolson's  Camb.Uuidc ; 
Corp.  Uvund.  Reports,  Sfc.) 

PEN  K RIDGE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  StaH'ord,  E.  div.,  hund.  Cuttlestone,  on  the  Fenk  (a 
tributary  of  the  Trent),  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge, 
.'im.  S.  Staflbrd.  Area  o(  township,  14.,'iOO  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  2,3.'>l.  The  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Pennocrucium  of  the  Romans, 
rile  cliurch,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  large  building,  in 
the  early  English  style,  with  a  square  tower  :  the  living 
is  a  cur.icyln  tlie  gift  of  Lord  Littleton.  The  Wesloyaii 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  likewise  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  witli  attached  Sunday-schools,  'i'here 
IS  also  an  excellent  charity  school,  in  which  12  imys  and 
8  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed  ;  and  a 
national-school,  established  in  1810,  furnishes  Instriictinn 
to  about  '200  cliildren  of  both  sexes.  Petty  sessions  for 
the  litnid.  are  held  liere ;  and  Penkridge  is  one  of  tlie 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  It  is 
also  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union,  comprising  '21 
pars.  Market  disused  ;  fairs,  April  30.,  and  first  Monday 
in  Sept.,  a  very  large  horse  fair. 

PKNNSYI  V.ANI..\,  one  of  the  largest  Jind  most  im. 
portant  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  between  lat.,'!!)^ 
40'  and  411^  N.,  aw\  long.  74°  40'  and  80°  40'  W.  ;  having 
N.W.  Lake  Erie,  upon  which  It  has  a  coast-line  of 
.■■lO  m.;  N.  and  N.E.  the  stale  of  New  York;  K.  New 
Jersey  ;  S.  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  ami  W. 
Ohio.  It  is  separated  from  N.  Jersey  by  the  Di'laware 
Itiverand  the  upper  part  of  Delaware  Bay,  wliicli  also 
unites  it  with  the  Atlantic.  Length,  IC.  to  W..  .'iniin.; 
average  breadth  nearly  150  ni.    Area  estimated  at  111,'JOU 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

•q.  m.  Pop.,  In  1840,  1,724,022,  of  whom  only  31  wcro 
slaves.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  occupy  all  the  central 
part  of  this  state,  covering,  with  their  ramifications,  more 
Ihan  half  its  area.  The  W.  and  K.  parts  (ir«  compara- 
tively level,  the  W.  plain  being  by  lar  the  lar(/ir,  and 
watered  by  the  Alleghany  and  other  tributaries  i>(  the 
Ohio,  as  the  E.  is  by  tho  Delaware  and  Its  nffiupnts  tin' 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Ac.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Susquehannah.  This  river,  tho  largi^st  of 
those  falling  Into  the  Atlantic  In  the  V.  States,  rUi*  In 
Oswego  Lake  (New  York),  near  the  sources  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  runs,  with  a  very  tortuous  coursp,  generally 
southward,  till  it  falls  into  tho  bottom  i'>  Chesapeake 
Bay,  lat.  39°  SC  N.,  long.  7fi'^  W.,  after  an  im,(  •'■  course 
of  at  least  .MX)  m.  It  receives  numerous  trlbutan- «  ;  lint 
its  channel  is  so  much  interrupted  that  it  is  but  little 
available  for  navigation.  Most  of  the  other  rivers  in  Ihi' 
state  are  obstructed.  The  soil  in  the  K.  is  partly  liKht 
and  sandy,  but  in  the  interior  plains  .ind  valleys  it  Is  a 
deep  rich  loam  ;  there  are  few  absolutely  sterile  tracts, 
and,  in  general,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  productive  por- 
tions of  the  Unloa 

The  climate  Is  changeable  ;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate  in  the  U.  States. 
The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
months  ;  the  winter  commencing  from  the  1st  to  the  l.'ith 
of  Oecember.  .ind  terminating  from  the  1st  to  the  l.'rth  of 
March.  The  heat  of  summer  Is  seldom  oppressive,  ex. 
cept  in  low  situations.  Near  the  sea-coast  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  from  14°  to  !i8°  Fah.  The  elevated 
parts  are  healthy ;  but  the  climate  there  is  described  as 
a  compound  of  most  others.  "  In  spring  It  has  the  mois- 
ture of  Britain  ;  in  summer,  the  heat  of  Africa ;  the  tem- 
fierature  of  Italy  In  June  ;  the  sky  of  Egypt  in  autumn  ; 
n  winter  the  cold  and  snow  of  Norway,  and  ice  of  Hol- 
land ;  the  tempests  of  the  W.  Indies  in  every  season,  and 
the  monthly  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

Pennsylvania  yields  all  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  N. 
and  middle  parts  of  tho  Union,  and  Is  lietter  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  themulberry  and  grape  than  the  greater  number 
of  the  other  states.  Most  of  the  finer  fruits  of  temperate 
climates  are  raised  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the 
elder  is  particularly  excellent.  Almost  every  variety  of 
grain  is  raised,  hut  wheat  is  the  staple ;  and  Pennsylvania  Is 
emphatically  a  wheat-growing  country,  the  crop  of  1840 
having  been  estimated  at  above  13  millions  bushels.  Most 
branches  of  agriculture  are  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
state. 

"  The  whole  district  of  country,"  says  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  through  which  I  travelled  was  equal  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  and  in  the  style  and  size  of  the 
farm-houses  and  office-houses  (generally  of  brick),  to 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  districts  of  England  or 
Scotland;  but  thorn  hedges,  and  In  general  dropping 
trees,  are  wanting,  even  in  this  district,  to  make  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  English  farm  complete.  The  crops 
of  rye  and  clover  were  particularly  fine,  and  the  gardens 
good,  and  in  good  order.  In  some  respects,  however, 
the  farmers  here  have  great  advantages.  They  are  all 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  course  not  liable  to  be 
removed ;  and  in  such  easy  circumstances,  that  every 
one  of  them  keeps  his  own  comfortable  open  carriage. 
(Sluart's  Thrt-c  Years  in  America,  li.  488,  489.) 

Horses  and  cattle,  especially  the  former,  are  particu- 
larly good ;  and  this  is,  next  to  N.  York,  the  principal 
wool-growing  state  of  the  Union.  It  is,  also,  remark- 
able fjr  Its  mineral  wealth,  possessing  vast  quantities  of 
iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  E.  of  the 
Alleglianies,  in  fields  extending  altogether  over  a  sup- 
posed area  of  tiii4,00U  acres ;  and  though,  in  1824,  the 
trade  was  in  Its  infancy,  only  9,.'>4I  tonn  being  brought  to 
market,  it  has  since  increased  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  that  in  1834.  no  fewer  than  493,700  tons  were 
brought  to  market!  And  the  quantity  is  now  (1840) 
vastly  greater.  Bituminous  coal  Is  said  to  be  found 
nearly  everywhere  W.  of  the  mountains,  and  large 
quantities  are  consumed  at  Pittsburg,  Cinchinati,  &c., 
in  the  smelting  of  iron.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  to 
the  amount  of  about  1,000,000  bushels  a  year.  Marble, 
limestone,  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  are  also  met  with.  Manu- 
factures are  both  various  and  extensive.  Pittsburg,  in 
the  W.  part  of  this  state,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  Birming- 
ham of  the  Union  j  besides  ironmongery  of  every  ile- 
scription,  including  stoam-engiiu's  and  miichinery,  cut- 
lery, nails,  stoves,  &c.,  it  ha%  numerous  other  manu- 
factures. (See  PiTTSBURO.)  Cotton  stuffs,  and  yarn, 
arc  extensively  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  which  ranks, 
perhaps,  next  to  Massachusetts,  as  »  maiiuractiirliig 
stat(!.  The  principal  foreign  trade  of  the  state  centres 
ill  Philadelphia ;  hut  it  is  partly  also  carried  on  through 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  so  that  its 
total  amount  cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  During  the 
year  ending  the  HOth  of  Sept.  1839,  however,  the  total 
value  of  the  Imports  is  stated  in  the  oflicial  returns  at 
l&,060,7ia  dulls.,  while  that  of  the  exports  amounts  to 
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only  6,299,41]^  dolls.,  of  which  the  foreign  produce  re> 
exported  made  1,I.'>I,2(,I4  dolls.  During  the  same  yoae 
there  belonged  to  the  state  1 12,359  tons  of  shipping,  prin- 
cipally owned  in  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  very-  extensive  system  of  internal- 
communication,  partly  cnected  by  private  companies,  but 
nrlncipally  by  the  state  government.  The  grand  canal 
l>etwecn  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  39.'i  m., 
coniic' ts  till'  Delaware  with  the  Ohio,  and  is  second  in 
Import. iiici'  '  ily  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  liaK,  with  its  various  branches,  an  aggregate 
lenirh  of  .VJO  in. ;  /ind  has,  besides,  2  railroads  connected 
with  Ir  one,  82  m.  In  length,  extending  from  Philadelphia 
to  Coliimliiii,  and  the  other,  3C  m.  in  extent,  crossing  the 
AUeghanies,  and  uniting  the  E.  and  W.  divisions  of  the 
canal.  All  these  works  belong  to  the  state  ;  the  total  ex- 
pense  of  their  completion  having  been  nearly  4,000,000/. 
'Inrllng.  {Stevenson's  Civil  Etulmering in  N.  Americas 
Aiiitr.  Aim.,  1841.)  The  principal  private  undertakings 
are  the  Schuylkill  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Port 
Carbon,  108  m.  in  length,  with  129  locks,  and  completed 
at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  dolls. ;  and  the  Lackawaxen  canal, 
25  in.  in  length,  with  which  a  railroad  Is  connected,  the 
total  cost  of  both  having  been  V,(KiO,000  dolls.  The  coal 
districts  are  traversed  by  upwards  of  100  m.  of  railroads  i 
In  1839,  720^  m.  of  canals  and  railroads  had  been  com. 
pleted  and  were  in  operation,  and  208  m.  of  canals  were 
said  to  be  in  progress.  Total  amount  of  tolls  collected  oa 
canals  and  railroiids  in  the  same  year,  1,I4<J,G33  doll. 

By  the  constitution  as  amended,  in  1838,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  mems.  of 
the  latter,  whose  number  may  not  be  less  than  GO  or 
more  than  100,  are  chosen  annually  in  each  co.  by  all 
the  while  free  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
resided  for  a  year  in  the  state,  and  for  10  days  immedi- 
ately previous  to  election  in  the  co.  for  which  they  olTer 
to  vote,  and  who  have  within  2  years  paid  a  state  or  county 
tax.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  3  years,  l-3d  being 
elected  annually  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  repre- 
sentatives. The  General  Assembly  meets  every  year  in 
January.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  who  holds  office  fur  at  least  3  years.  Judges 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  terms  varying  from  5  to  15  years.  The  state  is 
divided  into  19  judirial  districts  ;  Harrisburg  is  the  legis- 
lative cap. ;  but  Philadelphia  the  chief  city.  The  other 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  Lancaster,  Pittsburg,  and 
Heading.  The  state  militia  (with  a  few  exceptions)  con- 
sists of  aU  free  able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between 
18  and  45  ;  and,  in  1837,  Included  204,799  individuals. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  university,  and  had,  in  l839,8colleges, 
43  academies  and  15  female  seminaries,  besides  upwards 
of  5,200  common  schools,  in  which  253,719  pupils  were 
receiving  instruction.  Total  public  revenue  in  1838^ 
2,769,087  dollars ;  expenditure  in  the  same  year,  4,889,803 
dollars.  Total  public  debt  at  the  end  of  Wi^,  33,01C,14!> 
dollars. 

The  pop.  of  this  state  is  very  mixed,  including  a  great 
number  of  Germans,  &c.,  whose  ancestors  were  originally 
iittracted  thither  by  the  broad  principles  of  toleration 
laid  down  by  Penn.  Religious  creeds  are  no  less  various ; 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  German 
Keformcd,  and  Friends,  are,  however,  the  prevailing 
suets. 

Previously  to  its  conquest  by  the  English,  in  1064, 
this  territory  had  been  colonised  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes.  It  was  granted  by  charter  to  William  Penn, 
in  1680,  and  taken  possession  of  by  bim  in  the  fiillowlng 
year,  and  continued  afterwards  a  proprietary  government. 
Pennsylvania  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution : 
the  declaration  of  independence  was  drawn  up  in  Phila- 
delphia. (American  Almanack,  1839-41  ;  Flint's  Ocog. 
(if  the  V.  Slates  1  Darby;  Bradford,  SfC.) 

PENRITH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  ward  Laath,  In  a  valley  watered  by  the 
ICamont  and  Lowther,  which  unite  their  streams  about 
1  m.  below  the  town,  17  in.  S.S.E.  Carlisle,  and  43  m. 
N.  Ljincaster.  Area  of  par.,  6,640  .icrcs.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
6,0r)9.  The  town,  which  mostly  consists  of  a  principal 
street  along  the  line  of  road  from  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  is 
clean  and  neat,  built  chiefly  of  red  free-stone,  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  church  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some structure,  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century :  on  its  walls  are  many  curious  old  inscriptions, 
and  in  the  church-yard  is  a  rude  inoninnent  called  the 
Giant's  Tomb,  consisting  of  2  stone  pillars  10  ft.  high, 
and  13  ft.  apart.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Secession  church ~of 
Scotliind  have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
with  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  free-school  was  founded 
here  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  are  several  charity- 
schools.  On  ail  eminence  W.  of  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  Penrith  castle,  a  square  structure,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  foss  and  rampart :  it  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  destroyed  in 
It  3 
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the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Northward  is  nn  ex- 
cellent enclosed  raee-coiirsc,  on  which  races  talie  place 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  inliabs.  are  prlncl- 
paliy  cniployeii  in  agriculture  and  linpii-weavlng  s  bill 
the  town  has  also  a  considerable  retail  trade,  ami  large 
mark^'ts.  Its  situation,  too,  on  the  great  road  to  the  W. 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neiglibourliuod  of  the  lakes,  oc- 
casions a  large  Influx  of  visiters.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  here ;  besides  whicli  there  is  a  court 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40.t.  Penrith  is  also  one 
of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  K.  division  of 
the  CO.  Markcls  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday :  fairs  April 
Siitli  and  Mth,  Sept.  27th,  and  Nov.  lltli,  for  horses, 
cattle,  .%<•. 

Penrith  is  a  town  of  considerable  .intiquity,  and  often 
sulTered  hi  the  border  w-irs.  The  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  vicinity  are  Hrongham  Hall,  Kdon  Hall, 
Creystokeand  Dacre  castles,  the  (Jiant's  cave,  and  King 
Arthur's  round  table,  with  other  llriiish  antiquities  scat- 
tereil  over  the  district.  (  TattcrsaU's  Uuide  to  the  Lakes, 
pp.  •I.')— ■.«.) 

I'KNHYN,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor  ,  market-town,  and 
township  of  England,  par.  of  St.  Gluvi.is,  co.  Cornwall, 
and  K.  div.  hund.  Kerrier,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  running  into  F.Umouth 
liarlHmr,  \{m.  N.W.  I'alinouth  (of  wiiicli,  indeed,  it  may 
.liniost  lie  considered  a  suburb),  and  7"  m.  S.W.  Kxeter. 
Pop.  of  new  mun.  bor.  in  lOl,  S.'.ll'i ;  and  of  pari.  I>i>r. 
(which  includes  the  neighboininj;  lior.  of  I'almouth), 
1I,HH1.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  wiiie  street, 
crossed  by  ;t  or  t  others  of  inferior  size,  its  principal 
buildings  being  the  town-hall  (with  a  sniall  attaclied 
gaol)  and  a  custom-hous?.  The  church  is  a  large 
plain  building:  the  living  is  a  cur.icy  subordinate  to  the 
vicarage  of  .St.  (iluvias,  the  church  of  wliich  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  river.  Tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  liave,  ai-o,  their  respective"  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  there  are  .'t  Sund:iy-.scnools.  "  Penryn  pos- 
sesses no  nianulacture  of  conscqueijce,  nor  is  the  geiier.al 
trade  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  town 
will  incre.ise  materially  in  wraltli  or  importance.  Tlie 
commoilities  imported  are  coiiliiied  to  those  re(|ulred  for 
th(*  consum)ition  of  the  town,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
miners  in  tlie  imm 'diale  nelghboiirliood.  Theprinciiial 
and  almost  onlv  ex|H>rt  is  {.hv  granite  wliieli  is  quarrli'd 
on  th'  moors  a  iVw  miles  from  tlii'  town  ;  and  this  trade 
has  oi  late  been  on  the  decline.  Tliere  appears,  how- 
ever, to  lie  a  ciinsidiralili'  giiieiai  tradi' ;  anil  tlie  shops 
are  very  numerous."  il'arl.  Homitl.  nnit  t'uiii.  /litis.) 

The  bor.  of  I'enryii  was  iiiciiiiiiir.Ui'd  in  IH  .lames  I. 
Its  num.  bound. iries  were  eoiisiilcrably  enlarged  by  tlie 
Mun.  Iteform  .Act;  under  whiili  its  enrnorate  oll'ieers 
consist  if  a  mayor,  .'Inther  aldeniieii,  and  \j  cniini  illors. 
(\)rporatii)ii  revenue  in  |h:hi. 'J.JCI/.  I'eiirvii  has  sent  J 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  ('.  since  the  reign  of  .lames  I.,  the 
right  of  election  dnun  to  the  Itel'orm  .\i  t  having  been  in 
freelinlders,  resident  leaselndders  lorii'.t  ye;irs,  and  11011*1'- 
holders.  alter  a  ri  sideiiee  .if  six  months.  Tlie  Ilnuiidary 
Act  enlarged  the  electr.rd  limits  of  the  pai  I  Imr.  so  as 
to  include  uitli  the  old  bur.  the  entire  par.  of  I'alnioiilli, 
with  portions  i,f  the  par-,  of  St.  liluviis  and  llndnek. 
Heglstered  electors  in  |H:t;i-in,  KH.'i.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesdavand  Saturday.  I'aif  .M  ly  rj..,liily  7  ,  and  Dee.  VI. 
I'K.NZ.X,  a  ginenimeiil  nl'  llii«»ia  in  I'linipe.  between 
T>i'->  i>*'  and  .'i.V-'  N.  l.it.,  and  1.'^'  M'  aii.l  IS*''  .(I'  I-',,  long., 
having  N.  the  governnieiu  ni  Mjnll  Nnvgnrnd,  V'..  Siiii- 
liirsk,  S.  Saraliiff.  and  W.  I'.iiiiliiin';  area.  I l.:i"'0  si),  m. 
Viin.  (  Ik:;m).  iiKM.OiiO.  Siirl'aie.  Il.il  or  feelily  iindiilaliiig  1 
siill,  I'Xv-e.iielj  fertile  ;  eliinale,  mild.  Hiver-  inimeroiis, 
but  exci'i  t  the  Sura  and  the  Mnkclia.  atHm  ids  nf  tlie 
Wiilga.  the  iilliiT*  .ire  III  little  lm|Mirlanie  rrndiiee  nf 
the  cnrneriips  estim  ited  at  I'mm  ll.lKill.ono  tn  lo.iK.d.iinn 
cllelwert^,  ni  «lileh  large  i|iiaiitltie*  are  expiMleil.  ton- 
tiller. ible  alli'iitii'ii  Is  pild  to  the  ral*iiig  id'  cattle,  sheep. 
and  linrsei,  paitieiil.irly  the  la'ter.  I'lirests  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  I'liere  are  laliiable  Irmi  mines 
near  Triiltik  ;  and  In  some  parts  tliere  are  i|ii.;rrli's  of 
inlll-stones.  1. 1 rge  quant  die.,  nf  enarse  linen  iiiid  Mo.illeii 
stuffs  are  prep;ireil  In  the  eottnv'es  of  the  peasantry  ;  and 
there  are  lie«|c|eB  several  emi-i  lerable  clnlli  niaiiiilae- 
torles  ;  with  taii-«iirks,  soap-works,  glassworks,  iroii- 
fuiindries,  ,Vc  ;  In  \Wi,  there  itere  six  iiiamilai  tori's  ol 
twel-root  <iigar  (SrliHi/tli  r,  l.ii  Itiiasin,  ,Vr.,  p.(i-<l,\c.) 
PK.Nr.*,  tile  cap.  of  tile  above  governiiieiit.  on  it"  S.K. 
frontier,  near  the  Sura  ;  l.it.  .'1.I  II'  N.,  long.  I.'i  .ix'  ll. 
I'lqi.,  ne.'ir  ll.ooii.  Houses  and  goveniiiient  oltleei  of 
wood  \  but  the  eathedral.  a  l:irge  liiilldliii/.  and  -oine  of 
the  chtiri'hes,  are  of  st me.  Tainilng  ,1110  the  maiiulae.  ! 
lure  of  soap  are  extetisltily  carried  on  ^  and  It  has  a 
coiisiileralile  eominerce.  ] 

PKN/.ASI  !■;.  a  niiiii.  Imr.,  sea-port,  marki  l-town.  and 
township  of  l.nglaiiil.  par.  Madron,  near  the  \V.  es- 
t  remit  y  of  eo.  Corn  Hall,  and  on  the  N.W.  side  id  Mount's 

Hay ly  7  m.  V.    by  N    I,aiiir>  end,  and  '.ill  in.  W   S.W. 

r.xeter.  I'np.,ln  IH l|,  i;,-,(i:t.  The  limn  roii.M- I  liielly 
of  4  streets,  meellni;  at  light  aii|di  s,  In  the  inirl.it- 
placfi  the}  are  all  badly  paved,  and,  for  the  most  |.irl, 
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lined  with  mean-looking  houses,     A  liandsomc  town* 
hall,  chapel  of  ease  (subordinate  to  the  par.  of  M.-.dron), 
and  places  of  worship  belonging  respectively  to  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  its 
chief  public  buildings.     It  has  a  free-school,  3  Sunday 
sclioois,  a  dispensary,  a  ndtural  history  society,  and  other 
societies,  as  well  as  the  valuable  museum,  belonging  to 
the  geological  society  of   Cornwall,  which  has  Its  head 
quarters  in  this  town.     "  Besides  its  local  advaiit.ages, 
arising  from  soil,  climate,  and  scenery,  Penzance  is  the 
market-town  of  an  extensive  district,  and  the  port  from 
which    the    produce    of    the    neighbouring  mines  and 
flsheries  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.     On  the 
whole,  the  town  is  fast  increasing  both  in  extent  and 
prosperity,  and  many  good  houses   have  been  erected 
within  the  last  3  or  4  years."    (ifiin.  aiiri  Hound.  Itfp.) 
Tin  and  copper  are  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  fishery  of  pilchards,  wiiltings,  &c.  is  carried  on 
with  great  activity.     The  gross  customs'  duties  received 
at  tills  port  in  1X40,  amounted  to  'iajiHil.     The  harbour 
is  not  siiitatde.  except  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels, 
its  de|ith  at  high  water  springs  being  only  13  ft.,  and  at 
I  neaps  only  9  ft.  (Piirdei/  s  English  Channel,  p.  80.)   The 
I  pier  is  upwards  nf  riDll  it.  in  length,  having  a  lighthouse 
I  at  its  extremity.    Alxait  10(1  ships,  of  the  aggreg.ite  hur- 
I  den  nf  alioiit  .'i.Olin  Ions,  belong  to  the  port.  'I'he  mildness 
I  of  the  climate,  and  tlic  fertility  as  well  as  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  district,  render  it  a  desirable  residence  for 
I  invalids,  many  of  whom  are  settled  here,  and  for  whose 
I  accommodation    baths,   libraries,  boarding-houses,   *.c. 
I  have  been  establisiied  within  the  last  few  years.     The 
'  scenery  of  Mount's  Hay  is  also  <'xtremely  line,  and  on 
I  its  N'.K.  side  is  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  rock  of  conical 

1  form,    having  a   liase  of  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,   and 
gradually  diniini.*liing  to  the  summit,  which  is  crown- 

2  ed  with  a  chapel.  Its  tower  being  i^.'Hlit.  above  low-water 
I  mark. 

The  bor.   of    Penzance  was  incorporated  in  the   12 

.Tames  I.,   when  it  was  also  made  one  of  the  coinage- 

I  towns    of    the   duchy    of    (ornwall,      'i'he    Municipal 

I  lielorm  .\ct  considerably  enhirged  its  limits  ;  and,  at  the 

I  same  time,  it  was  dividiil  into  '1  wards,  its  inimicipal  olli- 

eers  Ixdng  a  mayor,  .'i  other  aldermen,  and  IHciiiincillors, 

I  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,   under  a  recorder, 

and  a  civil  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  ,'i(l/, 

Corponuioii  revenue  in  \KS\\,  3, KM/.,  exclusive  of  4,.iiK)/. 

money  iHirrovved. 

Petty  sessions  for  the  W.  division  of  the  hund.  are 
held  liete.  ami  I'enzanee  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  W.  divi..ii)n  of  Cornwall.  Among  other 
distinguished  citizens,  Peiizanee  lias  to  boast  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  born  here  on  the  I7tli  of  December, 
177'*  He  also  received  his  early  eilncation,  and  served 
an  apprenlice-hlp  as  surgeon,  in  the  town.  Markets  nn 
ThiirMlay  anil  Saturday;  lar>,'e  lairs,  Thursday  befnie 
Advent,  .mil  riiursday  alter  Trlnlly  Sunday,  for  cattle, 
f.irming  produce.  (Munieijial  Coi p.  unit  Jiouittttirt/ 
linuirts.  Sir.  1 

rl.lllfil'I'.t'X  (an.  Irsnoia),  atowii  of  France,  dep. 
Dordogne,  id'whieh  it  is  the  cap.,  nn  the  Isle,  here  1  rosseii 
In  a  li»nil<oiiie  bridge,  (IS  in.  F..N.K.  Ibirdeaiix  lat. 
iV  II'  H"  N.,  \tnvj.  11'  1:1'  :i4"  W.  Pup.,  in  IKUi.  !I.H«I. 
It  coiis|>ts  of  the  city  proper,  and  Piiy. St. -Front, 
uliicli,  previously  to  r.'tn.  lorined  a  separate  town,  hut 
WIS  then  iiicliiiled  witliin  the  w.ilN.  Tlie  old  raic. 
puts  are  now  laid  out  In  piililic  walks,  which  give  I'.il. 
gileiix  a  preposses-iiig  a|ipcaraiiee  from  without ;  hill  in 
the  old  city  the  streets  are  n.irrow.  and  rendered  glnoiny, 
by  till  large,  loft^',  aiidaiitii|iie  liiiildings  uith  uhlili  they 
are  bnrderi'd.  i  he  quarter  termed  the  New  Towiiii, 
however,  niiicli  more  ideisant.  and  Perigin-iix  lias  the 
adv.intage  nf  many  planted  promenades,  Iniludiiig  tlie 
C'itt}\s itt-  riuirrii/,  In  the  highent  ran  ol  the  town,  and  an 
cleg  ml  public  garden  lN'i|iieathed  to  the  city  by  a  wcdlliv 
clti/en.  The  cathedral  of  SI.  Front  Is  |irolialily  nee  lif 
tile  must  ancient  chnrelie.  In  I'raiiie.  if  not  In  Christen- 
dniii.  It  appears  In  have  been  founded  towardU  tlie  end 
■  if  the  till  lentnry,  and  restored  about  the  hegliinnig  nf 
the  rill  ;  and  portions  of  tlie  edillce  are  still  siippn-'  d  to 
date  fioiii  these  remote  epoclis.  Its  ar<  hiteiinre  Is  iiartly 
Koman  ami  partly  linthli  .  and.  though  It  Iimm'  little  elr- 
g.iiiee  III  liiia<t  of,  it  is  altogether  a  bold  and  inajoiie 
slrneliire.  ((.'ii/rfe  ihi  t'if/iiiiiiir,  tie.)  A  chiiri  h,  iia- 
iiierly  belonging  to  the  .lesiilts,  and  having  a  reinarkilile 
jilece  of  larilii;;  the  piefeiinre,  town-hail.  ho.|.ii,il, 
barrai  ks,  and  a  liaiiiUonie  theatre,  are  the  other  pi  iiM'i|'  il 
linlldlngs.  Peilgiieiix  Is  a  idshop's  see,  the  seal  ol  iidiii- 
nals  of  primary  jiirlsdii  tlnii  and  loninierce.  and  h.is  a 
conimun,il  colle^'e  a  inii'eiini  of  anth|iillh's,  a  hntaiiii 
g.'irden.  and  a  piihlie  lihrary  id  |i;.ooli  mU.,  with  m.iMii- 
f.ictiires  of  coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and  lii|Ueu  1.  iiiiil  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  poultry,  gaiiii  ,  luilin  li  l,i. 
I'l  neurit,  Ac.  lis  hog  iiiiirkel  i^eiUKidered  the  larui  >l  111 
I'raiiee.  Here  are  mveral  llonian  aiilii|iiltli'<.,  Ini  hnlin,' 
the  remain*  of  a  more  est'  n-lve  aiiiphltheatre  than  I'l  il 
ofSioies.  I  he  to»ii  conliniii  il  long  in  the  po>«i  >-i  :i 
ol  (he  liiigllsh  i  and  was  a  5lroin;lio|d  of  llie  Cuhlnidi 
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PERM. 

during  the  religlolia  wars.  (Hugo,  art.  Dordogne  ;  Diet.  I 

Geng.,Src.) 

PERM,  an  extensive  gov.  of  the  tlussian  empire,  ex-  ' 
tending  from  the  With  to  the  62d  deg.  of  lat.,  and  from 
621  to64  deg».  E.  long.,  having  W.  the  gov.  of  Viatka, 
and   E.  that  of  Tobolsk.     If  U  divided  by  the  Oural 
chain  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  larger,  or  that  on  | 
the  W.  side,  being  in  Europe,  and  the  smaller,  or  that  i 
on  the  E.  side,  in  Asia.     Neither  the  area  nor  the  pop.  | 
has  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  the  former  may  be  i 
taken  at  about  .W.OOO  sq.  miles,  and  the  latter  at  l,4,'^,000 
or  1,600,000  individuals.    More  than  3-4ths  of  the  surface  1 
ia  covered  with  dense  forests.    'Ilic  W.  side  of  the  go- 
vernment is  traversed  by  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  ' 
affluents  of  the  Wolga:  the  rivers  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains  fall  Into  the  Ohi.     The  climate  Is  very 
severe,  and  the  soil  beyond  the  COth  deg.  of  lat.  is  hardly 
susceptible  of  cultivation.      The   mines   in  the   Oural 
mountains  hirnish  employment  to  .ibout  1(10,000  work-  | 
people,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  ', 
iron,  salt,  &c.    (See  Ui'ssia.)     The  corn  produced  in  ' 
the  government  Is  insutticient  fur  the  consumption  of 
the  Inbabs.  | 

Perm,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated 
on  the  Kama,  lat.  iH°  l>  N.,  long.  .MP  iff  l.'i"  E.  Pop.  | 
10,0110.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  several  public  est.iblishments. 
The  Inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  smelting  the  : 
iron,  copper,  and  other  products,  of  the  adj.icent  mines. 
PEKN  AMBUCO,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Wrajil,  inferior 
only  to  Ulo  .lanelro  and  llahia  in  commercial  Importance, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  themouth  of 
the  Capabarlbe,  '210  m.  N . E.  Hahia  ;  lat.  8°  4'  7"  S.,  long. 
34°.'>l'44'' W.  Pop.  estimated  at  02,000.  It  consists  of  the 
separate  towns  of  Olinda,  Uccife,  Uoa- Vista,  and  St.  An- 
tonio ;  the  lirst  of  which  Is  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
otliers  He  S.  from  It  on  a  succession  of  low  sandy  banks, 
separated  by  saltwater  creeks  and  dilTerent  arms  of  the 
river,  but  connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges. 
Heclfe,  or  Pernambnco  proper,  the  most  southerly,  about 
4  m.  S.W.  Olinda,  Is  dcfenaed  by  the  principal  forts,  and 
comprises  the  dock-yard  and  the  larger  merchants'  ware- 
houses. Most  of  Its  streets  arc  narrow ;  Its  houses  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  sometimes  from  three  to  five  stories 
in  height,  but  usually  less  lofty.  Several  churches,  the 
port  admiral's  residence,  and  the  custom-house,  are 
among  Its  most  conspicuous  public  buildings.  St.  An- 
tonio, the  residence  of  the  greater  number  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  has  broad  streets  and  large  houses,  the 
f [round  floors  of  which  arc  appropriated  to  shops,  waro- 
loiises,  stables,  *c.  When  Roster  visited  Pernambnco, 
the  shops  were  without  windows,  the  only  light  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  door.  There  existed,  al«o,  very  little  dis- 
thictiun  of  trades,  all  kinds  of  goods  being  sold  by  the 
same  person  :  ihe  bridges  of  the  city  '.vere  crowded  with 
shops  ;  neither  the  streets  of  this  town  or  those  of  Boa- 
Vista  were  paved,  but  it  is  prnhaiile  that  since  that  period 
many  important  improvements  mav  have  taken  place.  In 
St.  Antiinio  are  the  governor's  palace,  formerly  the  ,Ie- 
snlt's  convent  ;  the  treasury,  town-hall,  prison,  h,irracks, 
several  convents  and  churches  liandsoniely  decorateil 
within,  and  several  good  s(|uares  ;  and  it  has  a  gay  and 
lively  appearance.  A  lung  enilianknient  connects  this 
town  »un  the  main  land.  Doa-Vlsta  Is  extensive,  but 
lrre|;ul»rly  laid  out;  it  has  one  liandsome  street,  and 
eiitiiprlses  the  residences  of  many  of  the  richer  Inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  surroundeil  with  gardens,  various 
chuniies  and  convents,  .'ve.  OliiHla  is  beantil'ully  hitii- 
atecl  on  small  hills,  the  sides  of  wiiieh  are  allernately 
either  broken  down  abruptly,  or  coveri'd  wllli  a  ino>t 
liiMiiiant  triipical  vegetation;  amid  wlii.li.  the  while 
cUhedral,  the  coineiit«  and  chnri  hi  .,,  tlie  bi?<lio|>'s 
palace,  and  niimerons  villas,  have  a  ino>t  pii'tiire^iine 
ell'ect.  lint  Olinda  is  in  a  slate  of  d<  cay.  hiving  been 
ileserted  by  many  of  its  pop.  for  llei  lie  ;md  the  iitlier 
parts  of  Ihe  city. 

The  harbour  of  Pernambnco  isdefeinled  from  the  swell 
of  tile  ocean  by  an  exteiihivereeKr.  i'(/i-|  ;  wlileli,  ,iicoi<l- 
Ing  to  Koster,  continues  along  tlie  whole  coast  from 
Maranham,  at  a  variable  distance  I'roin  the  shore,  and 
has  iinmherless  breaks,  through  uliieli  ships  approach 
the  land.  This  reel,  whiili  is  said  to  lie  of  coral,  "  is 
«c  ireely  Hi  It.  broad  at  top  ;  it  hlopes  olf  mure  rapidly 
than  the  I'lymonth  breakwater,  to  a  great  depth  on  the 
oiitslile,  and  is  pi  r|ieiiillcular  Hithinto  many  I'allionis." 
((huhdiii  in  MiiiliiH  'I'liiirUir.  \\\  '.'J"  )  I'hls  natural 
break. water  I'ornis  the  harbour  i  tor.  Ihougli  at  liluh 
water,  the  waves  lieiit  our  It,  Ihi'y  strike  the  quays 
and  hiiildings  of  the  town  witli  'dlinlnlkiied  Inn  e. 
Aloiiu  the  saiiily  neck  of  1  mil  bi'tueiii  Olinila  and 
niia-Vista,  however,  wiihli  is  uncoverid  hy  the  reel, 
the  surf  Is  Very  violent  ;  and  the  harbour  Itself  Is  nut 
ciinsideri'd  very  sale.  It  consists  of  :  parts  :  the  I'mo, 
rapalile  of  r  •'elvtnit  vessels  of  IINl  tons  and  npwjuds, 
enti  red  across  ,i  bar  on  which  there  are  liom  17  11.  to 
:i(l  n.  water  ;  and  the  Miisi|iielras,  niiich  belter  pioteeteil 
tiian  tlie  hirincr,  but  on  the  bar  of  which  there  are  but 
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7  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide.  Vessels  trading  with  Femam' 
buco  ought  not  to  draw  more  than  from  1(1  ft.  to  12  ft. 
water.  (Klunt't  Ani'^rican  Coast  Pilot,  .119.)  The  har- 
bour is  defended  by  several  strong  military  works,  the 
principal  being  the  stone  forts  of  Do  Buraco,  and  Do 
Brum  ;  and  has  at  Its  entrance  a  lighthouse  with  a  re- 
volving light. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  cotton  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  60,(KMI  to  70,000  bags  a  year ;  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  from  20,000  to  2.'),0(I0  cases  ;  and  hides  and 
dye-woods.  At  ;in  average,  the  value  of  the  export* 
may  amount  to  from  G00,(I00/.  to  700,000/.  a  year.  In 
I8.'ir),  S47  vessels  from  foreign  ports  arrived  at  Pernam- 
buco,  of  which  .'iO,  of  the  burden  of  1 1 .9114  tons,  were  from 
England.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  England,  In 
the  course  of  that  year,  was  estimated  at  about  50(1,000/., 
consisting  principally  of  cotton  and  linen  manufactures, 
hardware,  earthenware,  &c. 

PEllNAU,  a  fortilled  sea-port  town  of  Russia,  gov. 

Livonia,  at  the  confluence  ol  the  Pernau  with  the  N. 

angle  of  the  Gulph  of  HIga,  lat,  .18°  21'  20"  N.,  long. 

240  28'  I.V  E.     Pop.  0,000.     It  comprises  an  old  and  a 

I  new  town,  and  two  suburbs ;  and  has  three  churches, 

I  .ind  a  Latin  school.    There  Is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 

I  river,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  the  smaller  class 

of  vessels  ;    those  of  larger  burden  having  to  load  and 

'  unload  in  Ihe  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  not  very 

;  good.     It  has  a  considerable  ex|>ort  trade,  especially  in 

I  corn,  hemp  and  flax,  linseed,  &c. ;  the  aggregate  value 

of  the  exports  amounting  to  about  2,600,0()0  or  3,000,000 

roubles  a  year. 

PEUONNE,  a  fortilled  town  of  France,  d6p.  Somme, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme,  29  m.  E.  by  N.  Amiens. 
Fop.  in  I83G,  4,020.  It  has  a  handsome  town  hall,  a 
Ciothic  par.  church,  in  which  one  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  is  interred  ;  but  the  edifice  possessing  the  greatest 
interest  is  Its  old  castle,  In  a  tower  of  which  Charles  the 
Simple  was  confined  by  a  count  of  Vermandols,  and 
subsequently  Louis  XI.  by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  latter  circumstance  forms  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  Scott's  novel  of  Uuentiu 
Durward. 

Peronne  has  been  frequently  besieged  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  unsuccessfully ;  and  ft  had  not  been  taken  till 
It  was  stormed  by  the  British  about  a  week  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  castle  of  Applincnurt,  near 
Peronne,  the  famous  "  league  "  was  concluded,  In  I.57(i, 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  Duke  dc  Guise.  (Hugo, 
art.  Somme  ;  Guide  du  I'lX/ngeur.) 

PEUPKiNAN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  Pyrenees. Orientales,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  tiio 
Tet,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Basse,  80m.  S.W.  Mont- 
I  pelller ;  lat.  42"  4'2'  3"  N.,  long.  '2°  4'.»'  9"  K.  Pi-p.,  In 
I  IH3I>,  10,733.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  partly 
In  the  plain  beneath ;  and  is  separated  by  tlie  Basse  from 
'  lis  lllanqUi'riia,  or  the  new  town,  and  by  the  Tet  from  a 
suburb.  Each  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  acros* 
the  Tet  consisting  of  seven  arclies.  The  fortifications  of 
Perpignan  have  been  improved  considerably  since  181,5  j 
and  it  Is  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns  of  Iraiice, 
It  Is  surroundeil  with  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  flanked 
j  hy  several  bastions,  and  enclrclid  hy  ditches,  beyond 
I  wiiicli  areniimeroUB  outworks.  It  is  further  defended  by 
a  citadel,  with  a  double  line  of  ramparts,  he^ides  out- 
works ;  within  which  are  the  barracks  and  the  castle, 
lonnerly  the  residence  successively  of  the  counts  of 
Itoussillon,  and  of  Ihe  kings  of  Aragon  and  Majorca. 
The  town  !s  not  well  built,  though  Improving.  'I'hcro 
I  are  a  few  good  streets  and  squares,  and  some  pleasant 
public  promenades  ;  but  the  public  thoroiighlares  gene- 
rally are  fatiguing  to  pedestrians,  from  being  paved  with 
small  round  stones.  'I  he  cathedral  is  a  handsome  (iotlilo 
edillce,  of  the  I4lh  and  l.'ith  centuries,  ii.Vi  II.  In  lengtli, 
by  lit  ft.  in  breadth,  and  remarkalile  for  the  beauty  and 
boldness  of  its  nave  and  vault  ;  which  last  Is  sustained 
without  the  aid  of  any  columns  rising  from  the  area  of 
the  bnllding.  The  old  church  of  St.  .lohn,  an  edifice  of 
the  lltli  century,  and  several  other  churches;  the  Cas- 
tillet,  a  del'enslve  work  of  uncertain  date,  hut  similar  ta 
structures  erected  by  Ihe  Moors  in  Spain  ;  the  town-hall, 
mint,  arsenal  (formerly  a  large  convent),  theatre,  hall  of 
justice,  and  prison,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings. 
Perpignan  Is  a  bishop's  see,  tlie  seat  of  Irihunals  of  pri- 
mary jiirisdletion  and  commerce,  and  of  hoards  of  artil- 
lery, engineers, and  (U.toins.  It  has  a  comniiinal  college, 
a  museum,  a  botanic  ginh  n.aiid  a  library  of  I3,(WNI  vola., 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  stiillV,  lace,  corks,  soap, 
and  playing  cards,  and  Ik  an  extensive  entrepi'il  hir  Ihe 
wines,  brandies,  llqneurs,  wool,  silk,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  S.  of  I' ranee,  (//h^o,  art.  I'yrrn.-Vrient,  ; 
liiiididH  I  iiuiifieiit.) 

PI'llSll'OI.IS  (the  hirtkhnr  of  the  anr.  Persians), 
a  celebrated  city  of  aiitii|ulty.  and  during  a  eonslderabis 
pi  riiid  Ihe  cap.  of  Persia,  ami  residence  of  Us  monarchs, 
prov.  Karslsliui,  in  a  line  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
awaliut  which  It  abuts,  near  the  Araxes,  or  Nnndi'mir, 
.■lllin.  N.i;.  Shiran;  lat. 2;rWi'3(K'  N.,Ioiib.  .'i3  "2(K  E,  Th« 
114 
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city  appears  to  have  covered  a  large  surface  ;  bricks,  frag, 
ments  of  walls,  and  rubbish  being  found  widely  scattered ; 
but  the  only  extant  ruins  of  any  interest  or  importance 
are  those  uf  a  vast  building,  or  rather  series  of  buildings, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Darius,  burned  by 
Alexander  the  (ireat. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  plates,  to 
give  .my  intelligible  description  of  these  vast  ruins.  We 
may,  however,  state,  that  they  occupy  tlie  sinnmit  of  a 

Slatform  about  1,430  ft.  in  length,  mi  ft.  in  width  on  the 
.,  and  926  ft.  on  the  N.  side,  and  about  .'in  ft.  in  height, 
formed  by  levelling  the  summit  of  a  marble  rock.  This 
platform  is  ascraJed  by  easy  fliglits  of  steps,  cut  Into 
the  rock  on  its  W.  side,  and,  wlien  entire,  consisted 
of  3  fronts  or  terraces,  the  mountain  forming  its  K. 
aide. 

The  ruins  consist  of  the  remains  of  vast  port.ils  or 
g.iteuays  (one  of  wliich  Is  formed  of  two  enormous 
sphinxes), pillars,  walls,  nn  which,  but  especially  on  tiic 
sides  of  the  staircases.  flg\irrs  are  cut  In  basso  re/ifvo, 
which  are  highly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  costume 
and  armour  of  tlie  ancient  Persians.  .Some  of  tiie  re- 
maining columns  are  (iO  ft.  In  iieight,  and  thougli  their 
capit.ils  and  form  be  verj-  diffi^rent  from  what  we  liave 
been  accustomed  to  consider  classical,  they  are  extremely 
beautiful,  .and  many  of  the  sculptures  are  executed  with 
inlinite  spirit.  Niimeruus  tombs  iiave  bei'n  cut  into  the 
mountain,  on  which,  .is  alrrady  sLited,  the  palace  .tbuts, 
(Pailcr't  Travels,  i.  .'j»>_«><3. ;  liich'a  Biihi/lon  and  I'fr- 
tepolis  i  Sifbuhr,  I'oyuge  en  Arabic,  11.118—131.;  Mod. 
Trav.,l,c.) 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  curious  portion  of  the 
ruins  of  this  vast  pal.ice  consists  of  the  inscriptions  in 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to  those 
on  the  bricks  of  Habylon,  found  in  great  profusion  on 
most  parts  of  the  walls.  Very  discordant  opinions  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  tlie  nature  and  value  of 
these  characters  j  liut  Dr.  Cirotefend,  who  has  bestowed 
the  greatest  pains  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  cu- 
neiform mark.'i  are  real  alphabetical  letters ;  tiiat  every  in- 
•criptinn  is  treble  (tlie  first  lieing  in  Zend,  and  the  otiicrs 
in  dtU'erent  I'ersian  dialects) ;  tliat  tlie  inscriptions  arc  to 
be  read  from  /.//  to  rinhl ;  and  tliat  .all  of  thein  belong  to 
the  perhxl  lietwoen  Cyrus  anil  Alexaniler.  lleeren  coii- 
■iders  that  these  characters  are  the  XnTufict  yfiuium 
mentioned  by  llerodolus  (iv.  H?.);  but,  In  point  of  lait, 
notwithstauiling  the  iiivi'stigatlons  of  (irotefend,  we  are 
Hill  far  from  lieing  well  inl'Tined  as  to  tiie  true  meaning 
of  these  inscriptions. 

The  history  of  I'ersepolis  is,  for  the  most  part,  hi<iden 
In  obscurity  ;  lint  it  seems  to  lie  an  estalilislied  fart  that 
this  city  is  iilentlcai  w  itii  the  Islakhar  of  Ter-ian  hislo. 
rlans,  tlie  f<inndation  of  wbicli  U  asrribcd  t<i  Cyrus  the 
(Jreat,  the  Jemsheeil  of  Oricnl.il  writers  (wlieiiie  the 
modern  name  of  the  rciins.  Tnl.hli-.h-msheed).  Ilemdo. 
tin,  Ctesias,  and  the  older  (in  rk  wiiters  do  not  mention 
it,  and  It  may  not  then  liaie  lieeii  a  permanent  royal 
rwidencc.  'Ihe  inscriptions.  Iiowever  (if  liny  have 
been  correctly  interpreted),  kIiow  th.it  it  must,  iicca- 
■  lonally  at  least,  have  been  visited  liy  D.irlns,  and  the 
several  monarilis  calleil  Xerxes.  If  is.  at  all  events, 
cert.iin  Ih.it  this  city  was  tlie  residence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Darius  ('odomaniins.  who,  with  his  court,  fled 
from  it  alter  Ills  defeat  at  Arlicia  or  (iiiaii.imcla  {antiii 
331  B.C.)  bv  Alcxaniler  the  (.real.  Tlie  iniKiurror  soon 
alter  took  the  city,  and  giive  It  up  to  niilitary  lAeeiitioii. 
Alexander  iiinisrll'  set  tlie  piil.ice  on  lire,  under  cir- 
Ciimslaiiees  wiilch,  if  we  inav  lielii'ie  I  llo.loriis,  lia>e 
been  ai'iurateU  as  well  m  adinfralily  depicted  in  Drvden's 
nolile  Ode.  tint  Arrlan.  ,1  liir  less  i|Ui'>fioiialifi'  au- 
thority, lias  given  a  very  dilVirnit  accfiunt  nf  the  niatter. 
lie  states  tiiiit  Alexander  destroyed  this  palace  contrary 
to  tiie  adiireof  I'arnieiiio.  nut  in  ,i  (Irunki'o  rriille.  but 
ill  colli  liliMiil.  uikI  nn  (irim  iple.  in  rrtallMliini  of  the  de- 
•  Irnctioii  of  the  (inek  tiiiiplcx  liy  tin'  I'lrsians.  (  An  inn, 
lili.  ill.  cap.  I'*)  rriiiii  Ihe  ti»- notices  lliat  imw  exist. 
It  appears  that  Islakli  ir  uiis  an  inipurlant  lity  under  th-' 
Isass.iiilan  dynasty.  In  the  7lli  ii  iitnry  it  was  t.iken  by 
the  MiitLimineiliUis,  Willi,  li.'iiing  fntinded  .sjijra/.  r.i.'ide 
It  tlie  capital  nf  I'ersia  ;  and  l'ir«i|iiills,  Inii^.'  nn  liie  lie- 
rline.  rai'lilly  sunk  tr  a  st.ili'  nf  total  dii  ay.  It  may 
be  riglit  til  iiieiitinii  tliat  I'lrsi  pnlis  has  lieiii  regarled 
liy  some  writer*  as  idenfir.d  willi  I'u'arcada'  ;  .ii.J 
it  may  lie  fairly  inlVrred,  Irnin  tin'  stateiiiciit  nf  .\rrlan 
(lib.  id.  lap.  l>s  ).  tliat  tlie  p.d.iie  de.ttnyid  by  Mex.iodrr 
liebingfd  to  the  latt'T  ;  and  tliniigb  the  (|iii'.,tion  as  tn 
their  identity  be  iinl  Iree  frniii  ililllrolty,  we  are.  nn  tin' 
whole.  Inclined  to  preler  tiiis  rniii  lusiiiii  to  llie  contrary 
theories  of  later  writers. 

I'KHSI'.IIIN,  n  eonshlerable  town  of  Turkey  In  Kii- 
rope,  iiai  h.  Albania,  aaiijiik  Si  iitaii,  near  the  llriu,  at  llie 
font  Ota  nioiintain,  7'i  111  K  N  Iv  .Hrot.irl  Pop  ,  aernriliuu 
to  the  Diel  (ircff  ,  Hi.lMMI;  Imt,  ni  llnrsi  liiliniiii's  s/, /ri. 
It  Is  itiited  at  mil)  'i.lSHI !  Its  liiliubs.  are  prim  Ipaiiy  Ariia- 
oiits.  lint  partly.  aUo.  Mnlianiniedans.  and  partly  Clirls- 
tlMliK.  It  is  tlie  r(  sidencr  of  a  t*ieek  lit. hop,  and  of  a  mi- 
litary governor,  whu  occupies  a  fort  ut  nu  greitt  linport- 
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imce.  Albania  Is  said  to  be  principally  stipplied  with  6re^ 
arms  from  its  factories. 

I'EKSIIOIIE,  a  market  town  of  England,  co.  Wor- 
cester, bund,  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  na- 
vigable river  Avon,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  7  m. 
.S.E.Worcester.  Pop.  of  Its  two  para,  (exclusive  of  the 
out-townships),  in  1S31,  2,,'i36.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  is 
well  built,  and  paved,  having  many  respectable  ami  u 
few  handsome  houses.  Tlie  church  of  Holy-cross,  for- 
merly attached  to  a  nenedictine  monastery,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  is  a  largo  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  loftv  square  tower.  Tiiat  of  St.  Andrew  is 
small  and  mean  looking:  both  livings  arc  in  the  patron- 
age of  tiie  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  H.aptists  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship;  and  there  .^re  three  Sunday-schools 
and  a  national  school.  Some  of  the  inhabs.  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  ;  lint  the  town 
depenils  principally  on  its  retail  trade  for  tlie  supply  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  Tlie  petty  sessions  for  the 
bund,  arc  held  lierc  ;  and  Pershore  is  the  cliief  place  of 
a  poor-law  union,  comprising  4(1  pars.;  the  expense  of 
maintaining  its  own  niHir  having  been  070/.  in  18:t!).  It 
Is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  E. 
div.  oflheco.  Markets  on  FuesdJiy ;  fairs,  Easter  Tuea. 
day,  ,Iiine  16.,  and  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

PEIiSIA,  a  celebrated  and  verv  extensive  country  of 
central  Asia,  between  the  ,'l9th  ami  '2<itli  deg.  N.  lat.,  and 
tlie  44tli  and  (i'.'d  deg.  of  K.  long.  The  political  bound- 
aries of  the  country  iiave  varied  at  dilTerent  times  with 
tiie  character  or  exploits  of  its  monarchs:  sometimes 
embracing  Armenia  and  Ceorgia  on  the  W.,  Kbirczin 
and  Bokhara  on  the  N..  .and  AH'gbanistan  on  tlie  E. ;  and 
soinetimee  being  rediiceil  to  less  than  its  natural  limits. 
The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  Indian  Oce.an  and  the  l'ersi.in 
Gulpb  ;  on  tiie  S.W.  and  W.  tiie  Tigris  ;  on  the  N.  llie 
Aras,  the  C.ispian  Sea,  and  an  iudeliiiite  line  in  the  de- 
sert, tliat  separates  Persian  Kliorasan  I'rom  tlie  territo- 
ries of  Kiiarezin  or  Khiva,  stretcliing  from  the  Attrnck, 
wliicii  falls  into  tlie  Ca.spian,  to  aliout  tiie  3<ilb  (leg.  of 
N.  lat.  and  tlie  (ilst  deg.  of  E.  long. ;  whence  a  waving 
and  nnilelined  Hue, drawn  snnthivards.  separates  tlie  I'er- 
sian territories  on  tlie  E.  from  those  of  Cauiiui  and  ,111- 
glianistau.  At  present,  howc^ver,  tlie  actual  lliiilts  of 
Persia  are  much  more  eireiiiiiscribed.  Tlie  extensive 
province  of  Itelonchistan.  ainiig  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  is 
quite  independent.  (.SVc  Hii.oncniSTAN.)  Tlie  Tnikisb 
territories  embrace  a  large  portion  of  cniintiy  to  the  E. 
of  tlie  Tigris ;  and  the  coniitry  of  Talash,  to  the  ,S.  of 
the  Aras.  Iielongs  to  the  Itussiaiis.  But  still,  even  with 
tiiese  deductions,  its  areaproliahly  exceeds  H'lO.'UKI  sq.  m.  ; 
tliniigh.  IVnm  the  vast  extent  of  Its  deserts,  tlie  badness 
of  the  govenimeut,  and  tlie  wiint  nf  industry,  the  pop. 
does  not  prnbalily  exceed  s  nr  In  niiliions. 

.Vn/Hc— Tlie  most  amleiit  iiaiiie  of  lliis  extensive  re- 
gion is  that  of  Klam  ((leiiesis,  x.  'i'.'. ).  The  name  of 
Persia,  by  which  It  was  alterwarils  known  In  Europe, 
appears  to  haiebeen  derived  Iroin  th.it  nf  the  prnv.  of 
/'ii).»,  or /'/;«;•.».  wliirli  lieing  changed  by  tile  (ireeks  to 
TijT.,-,  was  applied  liy  tliein  to  till' wlinlecniintry.  Tills 
di'signalioii  lias  iint.  liiiHeur,  lieen  aiinpted  in  the  East ; 
tile  I'ersiaiis,  lintli  ill  ancient  ami  modern  times,  having 
styird  tlieir  couiilry  Iran.  Tile  cniintrie>  occasinnally 
siiliject  to  the  I'ersian  nionarchs  beyond  the  (lliion.  nr 
Omis.  Iiave  iiMially  liein  called  .Iniran,  or  Tutiran,  that 
is  lii'innd  Ir.ni.  '(.ineieni  I'nitursal  llislury,  v.  41)., 
Hm.  111.) 

I'aee  ij/  Ihe  Cminlry.  —  Persia  may  be  considered  n»  an 
elevited  plateau,  divi'rsllied  l>y  many  clusters  nl  hills, 
elialns  nf  mrky  mniintaiiis,  extriisl\e  plains,  and  li.'iiren 
deserts,  Willi  two  extensile  diclivitii's,  nr  Inwer  tr  icts  — 
one  ailing  the  slinres  of  the  Pirsiiii  <,iil|>li  and  the  hanks 
of  tlie  .s.|i,it  i'i-,\rali.  and  tlie  ntliir  along  llie  slmris 
of  the  ('a<pi.ni.  The  more  smitlierly  imrtinii  nf  llie 
liirniir  ciiii«i..ls  nf  a  »iicei'>>inn  nl  s.uidy  nr  gianlly 
plains,  wIht"  "■:::  t  is  so  si'.-iiiiy  that  veiiriHlInn  is  only 
Miee  i  I  ,>.'it'.-,'M>  Aiiere  a  well  or  .i  liviilet  eiialili's  the 
in  i.ilis.  to  ii ,  '»'aii'  snmi'  pnrtinn*  nf  the  snii.  rills  ri'gii  II 
is  e.illed  liy  tlie  n.itiies  l)n\hlihan  and  Hurmsir.  that 
i',  tin'  liiii  cniiiitry;  and.  .u  ronllog  tn  Mnrier,  "diearl- 
,ie»s.  siililii.le,  and  heat  '  are  its  priiiiipal  i  har;ieter1stiii : 
but  ill  llie  pnniilie  of  Kll/i»t,lll,  tn  tin'  I,.  n|  tlie  Sh.it- 
el-Ar.ili,  this  Inw  tiact  is  i  oiii|Nirall>ely  well  w.itiiiil  liy 
iiiimt'rniis  «tre;iiiis,  ,iiid  its  upper  port  Inn  is  iiat  or. till  sriy 

(iriidm  tlve.  Tile  Inw  riiinitry  along  the  li,iiiks  nl  (he 
'asptini  Is  extri-iiiely  well  wateri-ii.  and  Is  cnverrd  widi 
fiiri  sIk  and  vinliire  :  It  iiiiilcs  on  tlie  E.  Willi  tlie  ilesrit, 
whirh  siri'iclies  Ironi  Ihe  V..  tbore  of  that  sea  to  tlie  Tat- 
l,iriiui  steppes. 

Tiie  I'l.iteail.  or  elevated  space  which  lies  between  these 
two  Inwer  slnpi's,  and  wlili  li  ri'sfs.asil  wrre.nii  l«ii  i/n  it 
ranges  nt  iiiniiiitiiiiis,  niay  ri«e  tn  an  eie\atinii  nl  linin 
'J.'iisi  III  3  Msi  It,  aliiive  the  sea,  and  on  tins  again  rh.iiiis 
III  iMiiiiiit  link  rear  tiiiiiKelM's  tn  variolic  iiltitiidea,  >i'ldiiiii, 
hii»i'\ir.  exreiiiing  7.eiKi  nr  H.iSKI  It.  alinve  the  sea,  and 
Including  sometiiiiei  between  their  riiiges  valleji  nf  «a< 
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rious dimensions,  and  sometime)  rather  appearing  as 
islands  in  the  extensive  plain. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Persia  arc  its  chains  of 
rocky  mountains ;  its  long  arid  valleys  without  rivers  ; 
and,  above  all,  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts. 

Mountains — There  are  two  great  chains  of  mountains, 
which,  while  they  support  the  plateau  of  I'ersia  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  seem  to  be  the  stocks  from  whence  all  the 
minor  ranges  proceed.  The  most  northerly  of  these, 
striking  ofl'  from  the  Caucasus,  crosses  the  Kur,  to  tlie 
\V.  of  the  plains  of  Mogim,  and  from  Ardebeel  runs 
parallel  with  the  soutiiern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Se.i  to 
Asterahad.  It  thence  passes  in  an  E.  direction  to  Mushed, 
and,  stretching  S.  of  lialkh  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  is  lost 
in  the'range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  stupendous  central 
knot  of  mountains  where  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take 
their  rise. 

This  immense  chain,  in  its  extent  of  more  than  20  degs. 
long.,  sends  forth  every  where  a  number  of  branches, 
which  in  some  places  sink  into  the  plains  or  deserts  on 
the  E.  of  Persia,  and  sometimes  connect  themselves  with 
other  elevations.  Of  these,  the  Sahund  Mountains, 
striking  oir  from  the  lake  Unimeah  in  a  N.  E.  direction, 
spread  themselves  over  Azerbijan,  and  connect  more  or 
less  with  the  spurs  and  branches  of  that  extensive  agnre- 
gallon  of  mountains  in  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab, 
and  other  large  rivers,  have  their  sourres,  and  whence 
they  derive  their  supplies.  The  range  of  the  Taurus  may 
he  considered  as  a  great  branch  from  this  central  knot, 
which  spre.iding  out  in  all  directions,  covers  the  pachalics 
of  Diarbekir,  Erzeroom,  Kayazi,  Van,  and  Kiinrdist.in, 
with  piles  ofimmen.se  mountains.  These  rise  to  a  gnat 
height  between  tlie  lakes  Van  and  Unimeah,  particu- 
larly  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  where  the  Peaks  of  Jewar 
ari>  supposed  to  attain  an  altitude  of  IA,l)00  or  iri,OlHI  It. 
above  the  sea.  From  this  mass  a  chain  of  mountains, 
varying  in  height  and  breadth,  runs  S.  E.  through 
Knnrdistan,  bounding  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  forming  tlie  high  lands  of  Lonristan  and  the 
ciuintry  of  the  Uuchtiarees,  and  giving  birth  to  the  rivers 
Kerah,  Karoon,  Abzooi,  Ike.  Alter  passing  to  tlie  .S,  of 
,Shir,iz,  it  trends  still  more  to  the  E.,  and  following  at 
uncertain  distances  the  line  of  the  Persi>in  Gulph  and  In- 
dian Ucean,  and  occasionally  almost  disappearing,  joins 
tlie  ranges  of  Beloochistan  and  Mekran,  and  lin.dly  sinks 
into  tlie  deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
uliii'h  diverge  from  the  mountains  of  Airghanlstan. 

From  these  two  ranges  may  probably  be  traced  every 
riilge  or  knot  of  mountains  that  cover  I'ersia  as  with  a 
iii'twork  of  rocky  lines  ;  tliough  manyi^veii  of  those  which 
attain  a  great  degree  of  altitude  appear  almost  insulated. 
Arnong  the  loftiest  peaks  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Deniawend.  W)  m.  N.E.  Tehran,  from  I2,IM10  to  la.dOl)  ft. 
alinve  the  sea :  Elwuiid,  near  Hainadan,  nearlyns  high ;  Sii- 
hiiiid.  near  Maragha  ;  the  Koh-i-Zerd,  near  Ispahan,  ><l.-c., 
uliirh  have  not  lieen  measured.  These  niountains  include 
aniiing  them  an  intricate  system  of  vailevsand  plains,  dif- 
I'l'riiig  In  site  and  productiveness,  accnnling  to  their  na- 
ture and  climate.  Wherever  water  abounds  they  are 
fiTlile,  but  moisture  is  the  boon  of  which  nature  Is  least 
liliiral  111  Persia ;  except  in  some  happy  regions,  even 
ilri'ninlets  are  rare,  ami  of  its  few  rivers  scarcely  any 
are  navigable  beyond  a  short  distance  from  their  months. 

Ilirrrs. —  Though  the  Tigris,  being  assigned  as  one  of 
tlio  n.ittiral  boundaries  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  be  set  down 
IIS  a  Persian  river,  there  are  many  large  streams  «liicli 
lii'si  iiid  from  the  Persian  moimlains  to  feed  it.  Of  lliese 
till'  {irincipal  are  Ihe  Karoon,  supposed  liy  I)'.\nvllle  to 
Ib'  llie  i'himspea  or  Ktiliiim  of  lleriidotiis,  the  I'lai  of 
saiTiii  writ  ;  but  Kinneir  sii|iposes  that  Ihe  Kerah,  or 
Kariifii,  reiiresenls  tlie  ( Viiirt.x/x'j  ;  anil  thai  the  greater 
mill  lesser  Zab,  which  have  their  souri'es  in  llw  chain  of 
/..igrns  anil  the  monntaiiiiiiis  dlslrii-ts  of  Koiinlislan, 
ari'  Hie  ancient  i'nunia  and  /.iiMik.  On  the  N.  llie 
.Anas,  or  Araxes  of  cl.issic.il  writers,  thoiiglui  boundary 
lini'  of  Ihe  present  I'ersia,  derives  iniicli  of  lis  walers 
fiDiii  I'ersi.in  Koordlstan  ;  ami  the  sail  lake  of  Iriimeiili 
ri'i'i'ives  Ironi  Hie  same  hills,  and  Iroiii  the  Sahund  inonn- 
taiiK,  a  nninber  of  slreaini.  The  provs.  bordering  tlii> 
I'.i'iimii  are  as  remaikable  for  their  moisture  as  Ihe  rest 
III  llii'  country  is  for  its  ariiiily  ;  lint  Ihetr  rixers  are 
rliii'lly  tiirrents,  soiiiellnies  liili  and  foaming,  at  oilier 
liiiii'i  nearly  dry.  'I'lie  Klfnilozeln,  wlilch  riM's  ill  Ar- 
ilrlaii.  anil  passing  by  Miana  falls  liiin  the  ('a<.|iiaii  in  Hie 
)iriiv.  Ill  i;hilan  :  the  lleranz,  wliiili  Hows  t  lining  li  .Vnioi  ; 
ii'iii  the  Tejrii.  which  passes  by  Saree,  iiolli  iii  M.i/.un- 
(liran.  are  the  largest.  The  Atlnuk  and  <ioorg/iii, 
li.illi  I'onsiileralile  slreains,  falling  Inio  tiie  .S.K.  cnriiiT  of 
till' (a«|ilaM.  are  fell  from  Ihe  N.  lace  of  Hie  I'.lbriiz  of 
Ailrali.id  II  is  a  singular  fact,  as  .sir  .1.  Malcolin  re- 
iii.iiKs,  Hilt  from  the  innntlis  of  Hie  liiiiiis  to  Ihose  ol  Ihe 
K.irniiii  and  I'.uphr.iles.  there  Is  not  loiiiid  one  rlur 
iMvii.'alile  more  than  a  few  inlles  I'roni  theoi'e.-ni  ;  ami.  in 
liil.llii'  rivers  lliat  l.ili  iiilo  liir  I'ersi.in  lliiiiili  ami  Hie 
hull. Ill  lliian.  on  Hir  shores  nt  l.ansl.iii  .niii  Kirmiii, 
nil' ini'ie  tiirrents.  alinosl  ilr)  dining  Hie  long  pi  rioil  nt 
the  iiiiamer  and  uiituiiiii  heats. 


I.akei.  —  In  n  cniinlry  so  arid  there  can  be  but  few 
sheets  of  standing  water,  and  those  which  do  exist  are 
chiefly  salt.  Of  these  the  lake  IJrumeah  or  Shakee,  in 
Azerbijan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  30  m.  W, 
Tabreez,  is  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  size  and 
intensity  of  saltness.  According  to  Kinneir,  it  may 
be  about  Itllflm.  in  circumference,  and  it  has  several 
islands.  ,So  saturated  is  the  water  with  the  salt  it 
holds  In  solution,  that  immense  quantities  are  depo- 
sited, assuming  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  under  the 
shallow  water  near  the  brink,  and  its  shores  are  covered 
with  saline  eflloresccncc.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the  sea, 
a|ipear  to  be  dark  liliie,  streaked  with  green,  and  are  pel- 
lucid in  the  highest  degree.  The  lake  of  Uaktegan,  near 
Slilraz,  is  another  of  thesi!  sheets  of  salt  water,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  as  is  the  lake  /urrah,  in  Seistan.  Except, 
ing  small  pools  among  the  mountains,  which  are  the  well- 
heads of  streams,  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable 
size  ;  but  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Casiiian  Sea,  the  licating  of 
the  surf,  by  damming  up  the  moutlis  of  streams,  has  given 
birtli  to  some  extensivi!  lagoons. 

Dcsertu 'I'hosc  which  are  the    most  striking  of  its 

physical  features,  Persia  shares  with  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Asia  and  Africa  :  they  consist  of  salt  deserts, 
called  by  the  natives  Kurecr,  ai  d  sandy  wastes  called 
Siihrn.  The  great  Deria  Kuvcer,  or  salt  sea,  as  it  is 
called,  is  of  priHilgious  dimensions,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
to  Persia  what  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  to  .Africa, 
It  commences  on  the  N.  at  the  foot  of  the  Eihurz  moun- 
tains, in  aliont  the  Mlilh  deg.  N.  lat.;  and,  uniting  with  tho 
desert  of  Kerman,  extends  S.  to  about  Ihe  30th  deg. :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  extends  from  about  the  Alst  to  the  tiOth 
deg.  of  long.,  occupying  all  the  central  and  easierii 
portion  of  the  country.  It  has  a  few  oases,  or  culti- 
vated spots  ;  but  they  ilo  not  amount  to  h  per  cent,  of  its 
extent.  The  cultivated  portions  of  tiic  country  lie  round 
the  margin,  as  it  were,  of  this  vast  desert  plateau,  prin- 
ci|ially  to  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.VV.,  but  partly,  also, 
as  alreaily  seen,  to  the  N.,  along  the  Caspian.  S.  of  the 
desert  is  Ueloochlstan,  and  E.  AHghanisian. 

The  nature  of  this  desert  varies  in  dill'erent  places.  In 
some  the  surface  is  dry,  and  even  produces  a  few  sain- 
giiious  plants  ;  in  others,  it  is  covered  with  a  crackling 
crust  of  earth,  white  with  saline  etnoresccnce.  A  con- 
sidernhle  portion  is  marshy  ;  and  during  winter  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  ami  Ihe  increase  of  tlie  torrents  cause  an 
accuinnlatioii  of  water  in  its  lower  parts,  which,  being 
evaporated  in  the  liot  months,  leaves  behind  a  saline  in- 
crustallon  in  cakes  upon  a  lied  of  mud.  In  extensive  tracts 
sand  iireilominales,  either  in  the  shape  of  level  plains  or 
wave-like  hillocks,  easily  drifted  by  the  wind,  and  some- 
times so  light  and  im|ialpable  as  tii  he  carried  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance by  tempests.  In  some  |ilaces  the  plain  surface  Is 
broken  liy  ridges  of  liare  black  rocks.  Nolhing  can  be  iiioru 
dreary  than  these  dismal  wastes.  When  the  traveller  has 
advanced  some  distance  into  them,  the  boundless  expanse 
around,  blasted  uiih  utter  barrenness,  and  hoary  witli 
bitter  salt,  glistening  and  baking  in  the  rays  of  a  fervid 
sun,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  masses  of  dark  rock, 
distorted  by  the  powerful  refraction  into  a  thousand  wild 
and  varying  hiriiis,  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  deiu- 
lalion  that  cannot  lie  described. 

forests  and  Appenrancc  of  llw  Counlri/,  —  Although 
the  greater  part  of  Persia  Is  bare  of  vegelatioii,  there 
are  a  few  tracts  exempted  from  this  sterility  Among 
these  are  tile  provinces  of  (iiiilaii,  Maziindcran,  and 
Asleraiiail,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  strip  of 
low  land  constituliiig  these  |iroviiices,  with  the  N.  face 
of  Ihe  lofty  iniiiinl.ilns  by  which  it  is  overliiiiig,  is 
covered  with  dense  foresis  nl'  lak,  elm,  beech,  syca- 
more, ami  all  sons  of  I'riill  iiir>,  amongst  whicli'ilio 
vine  grows  Willi  the  grcalest  liiMiriance,  The  swinniis 
and  bark  walers  are  hnrdered  wllli  aiders  of  niagniliient 
size,  and  aniiingsl  the  underwood  is  found  abundance  of 
box,  of  a  magiiilnde  nnknown  in  Eiirii|ie.  In  the  S.  tliu 
chain  of  Miniiit  Zagins.  inrliiding  I'lrsLin  Koordislaii, 
l.oiirlslan,  and  Ihi!  Ilncliliarei'  inoniitains.  is  partially  co- 
vered, and  111  iiianv  |ilaces  denxely,  Willi  lorests  of  iiak, 
whli'ii,  however,  iioes  not  altaiii  any  gre.it  site;  ami 
iiarts  III  Kii/.islaii  are  overrun  with  Tow  jungle,  Ihe 
liaiinl  of  Willi  liiasls.  The  districi  iif  Ilebahan  is  rii  h  in 
wood  ;  and  Kinneir  jiraiKes  highly  tlie  bcaiily  of  the  liiiely- 
wooiled  vale  of  Kam-llorinii/.  In  I'piier  Kuiistan.  lint 
exci'|it  in  those  illstricls.  tvlilch  bear  lint  a  small  |iro- 
liurliiin  rveii  to  tlie  iultaliiled  portions  of  Hie  country.  Its 
a|i|ii',iiaiicii  is  dreary  in  llii'  extreme,  and  lacks  ainiosi 
I  very  Ihiiig  that  gives  interest  and  liianly  In  Enropeaii 
landsi'a|ii'S.  It  has  no  gieeii  (ilaiiis  or  grassy  slopes,  mi 
parks  niir  Inclosnies,  no  hedges  nor  wnuils,  no  Iiiagiiili- 
cent  seats  nor  coinlortiibie-hniklng  cottagrs,aiiii,cxiept- 
iiig  in  s|irilig,  even  Hie  portions  enitlviiled  rnniid  Ihe 
vill.igcs  cm  hardly  he  ilislIiigiilKlied  from  Ihe  brow  n.  arid 
expanse.  Ihat  etirv  where  iiirils  and  rallgnrs  Ihe  i  ye  ol 
Hie  Irati'llir.  And  il  Ihe  riaiiir  will  linlher  lluine  In 
liliiisrlf  tonus  and  liliiiges,  ronslsling  iiinslly  of  innil 
liiiiises,  piillv  In  a  sl.ile  nf  ileiay.  iiml  many  of  llieiii 
wholly  dc'Ciled  )  rnuils,  if  so  uc  may  call  wrilchcdpatlis. 
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wholly  impracticable  for  carrtagea,  and  unsafe  even  for 
hors' men ;  property  iniccure,  and  tyranny  and  rapine 
every  where  lords  of  the  ascendant,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  state  of  this  cele- 
brated country,  ( Prater's  Persia  ;  Edinburgk  Cabinet 
Library,  p.  29. ;  Kinneir's  Persia,  passim,  ^c.) 

Soil. — Lime  in  various  shapes  aboinids  every  where,  and 
being  mingled  in  the  glens  and  valleys  with  the  rcniaini 
of  decayed  vegetables  and  other  detritus,  forms  a  loamy 
soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Indurated  clay  is  often 
found  to  mingle  with  the  calcareous  matter.  Artilicial 
irrigation  is  here,  almost  everywhere,  esscnlial  to  the 
raising  of  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  business  of 
the  Persian  agriculturist :  and  is  well  understood,  hav. 
ing  been  practised  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Where- 
ever,  indeed,  it  is  neglected,  the  land  is,  fur  the  most 
part,  barren  and  unproductive. 

Climate.— TM»  is  I'ouiul  to  vary  to  almost  the  greatest 
possible  extent  in  different  provinces ;  and  the  statement 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  that  one  extremity  of  his  father's 
dominions  stretched  into  those  climates  that  were  imln- 
tiabitable  through  heat,  and  the  other  into  those  unin- 
habitable through  cold,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  might  be 
supposed.  The  summer  heats  in  the  S.  provs.  are  almost 
insupportable  ;  while  the  cold  of  winter  in  those  of  the 
N.  rivals  that  of  Canada  or  Itussla.  In  summer,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  N.,  the  heat  is  so  great  that  all  who 
ran  leave  the  tnwns  and  villages  of  the  plains  in  the 
months  of  June.  .luly,  August,  and  Septeml)er,  resort 
to  temporary  lodgings  or  tents  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
low  provs.  on  the  Caspian,  the  heat,  though  great  in 
summer,  is  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  S.,  partly  perhaps 
from  the  evaporation  that  takes  place,  as  well  as  from  the 
breeies  from  the  sea:  but  the  climate  is  here  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  In  the  end  of  autumn  putrid  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 

Mitierah The  mineral  riches  of  Persia  are  almost 

wholly  unexplored.  Iron,  copper,  and  Itjad  are,  howev  — , 
known  to  abound  in  all  tlie  great  moimt.iin  ranges.  The 
lirst  is  not  largely  produced,  and  niucli  of  the  reijuired  sui)- 
ply  Is  imported  from  Uussia.  Copper  has  been  worked  in 
several  places,  particularly  in  Klii>rasan  and  Azerliijan  ; 
but  the  distracted  state  of"  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  progress  iK'ing  made  in  sucli  undertakings. 
Of  late,  honc«-er,  an  enterprising  native,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged  and  his  kuowliHiue  improved  by  a  resi- 
dence in  h^ngland,  has  commenced  worknig  mines  in  Ka- 
radang  under  favourable  appearances  of  success  ;  ami, 
from  the  connectlmis  he  lias  I'ornieU,  he  may  perhaps  es- 
cape  the  extortions  to  which  others  of  his  countrymen 
would  probably  Ih'  expohcd.  The  mines  of  I'ars  and 
Kennan  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  di'niand  for  leail, 
though  some  is  also  brought  from  India.  Antimony 
is  found,  but  is  little  used,  (iolil  and  silver  arc  said 
to  exl»t,  but  there  are  no  mines  of  either  worth  notice. 
The  tur(|Uolse  Is  alnio»l  tlie  only  gem  found  in  I'ersia,  to 
wliich  it  is  peculiar,  the  mines  niMr  NIslwtpour  yielding 
this  precious  stone  in  an  abund.inei'  and  of  a  lieauty  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  foiuid  di>»e- 
mlnated  in  veins,  nodules,  and  irregular  masses,  in  beds  of 
porphyritic  conglomerates  or  limestfHie  deeply  tinged  with 
Iron,  and  often  veined  with  mlcacemis  iron  ore.  (iarnets 
are  also  found  in  various  p.-irts,  especially  near  llamadan, 
of  grcit  size  and  be.nily.  Itock  salt  is  very  abundant  ail 
over  tlio  country  ;  anil  the  mines  of  Klianu'er  furui.«h 

abundant  supplies  of  sulphur,  which   is  also  fo i   In 

other  plares.  Coal  lias  been  discovered  in  Azerbijau, 
und  naplha  is  abundant,  che.ip.  and  useful. 

I'egrlahle  and  .hiiiHul  I'niihtiliiiiis — As  Persia  em- 
braces  a  variety  of  climates,  Us  vigi'tiililc^  produrtlinis 
nwessarily    vary    in   illtfennt     p.irls.        Tin"    cllinati 
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ing  leopards,  tlger^eati,  lynxen,  and  hysnat 
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many  celebrated  breeds  of  horses,  of  which  those  of 
tliu  I'oorkman  plains  and  tlie  Chaub  district  arc  held  in 
highest  repute.  They  have  been  a  good  deal  improved 
by  crossing  with  Arab  horses,  and  tliough  not  handsome, 
at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Englisiimen,  have  great 
strength,  speed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
enduring  fatigue.  The  Persians  arc  extremely  fond  of, 
and  take  great  care  of  iheir  horses.  They  are  clothed 
with  the  greatest  attention,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year ;  and  in  warm  weather  are  put  Into  the  stable 
during  day,  and  taken  out  at  night.  Next  to  camels 
and  dromedaries,  mules  arc  in  greatest  repute  as  l>easts 
of  burden,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  caravans  employed 
in  transporting  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
anotlier.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  Cas- 
pian is  well  supplied  with  llsii. 

Persia  is  not,  in  general,  much  Infested  by  reptiles  or 
insects ;  but  the  black  scorpicm  and  large  centipedes  arc 
met  with  in  various  parts,  and  the  plains  in  some  places 
swarm  in  summer  with  immense  Phalangliand  enormous 
spiders,  the  bite  of  which  is  venomous.  The  stories  of 
the  poisonous  bug  of  Mlana  are  believed  to  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  swarms  of 
gad-flies  and  other  stinging  insects  which  set  upon  tlio 
traveller  who  enters  the  jungles  of  Mazunderan  in  sumi 
mer,  nor  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  wliich  are  bred  in  its 
swamps  and  other  low  marshy  parts  of  the  country. 
Hosts  of  locusts,  too,  occasiimally  visit  the  land,  destroy- 
ing every  green  thing,  and  themselves  supplying  food  to 
myriads  of  wild  fowl. 

Tenures  qf  Land,  and  Agriculture.  —  Property  in 
land  is  of  a  fimrfold  description :  Isl,  K/ialissa,  or  crown 
lands  ;  which,  since  the  confiscations  of  Nadir  Khah,  have 
become  very  extensive  ;  '2d,  those  which  belong  to  private 
individuals  ;  .1d,  those  granted  to  charitable  or  religious 
institutions  ;  4th,  tliose  granted  by  the  king  for  military 
service,  or  in  payment  of  salaries  or  annuities.  Persons 
may  become  proprietors  of  laud  by  inheritance,  by  imr. 
chase,  by  gift  from  llie  crown,  or  by  reclaiming  It  f^riiiu 
waste  liy  producing  the  means  of  irrigation.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  except  tbi!  third,  the  proprietor's  right  (he 
not  being  the  occupant)  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  ex- 
acting from  tlie  cultivator  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  produce. 
In  the  tliird  case  —  tliat  of  being  an  assignee  of  croun 
lands  —  he  may  es.'ict  :i-lllllis,  uhlch  include  all  govern, 
nient  dues,  and  what  he  ran  get  from  the  iarniers.  If 
the  assigninent  be  on  the  estate  of  another,  he  can  only 
demand  'J-iHtiis.  If  the  proprietor  be  the  occupier  (^f 
Ills  own  land,  he  in.ikes  what  bargain  he  pleases  with 
Ills  cultivators ;  but  the  reKuLitions  for  the  protection  of 
the  husliaiidinan  have  little  or  no  practical  inllueiice. 
Almost  the  whole  expense  of  government  has  to  be  de- 
frayed by  taxes  on  the  land,  the  amount  of  which  Is 
perpetually  varying,  not  only  with  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  but  with  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
the  governors  of  the  ililfercnt  provinces.  The  state  of 
the  country  is  such  that  "  the  ciiltiv.ator  rarely  expects  to 
reap  tin-  fruit  of  his  labours.  His  lands  and  houses  are 
liable  to  be  plundered  by  the  retainers  of  every  petty 
chief;  anil  he  and  his  fanilly  may,  in  an  instant,  be  ile'. 
prlved  of  all  their  little  ca|>ital.  and  reduced  to  lii'gL'ary 
iiiid  want."  ( A'lH/K'//'.  :I7*  I'lidi'r  siicli  circunislanics, 
agriculture  must  ni'icssarily  be  in  the  most  depressiil 
possible  state.  No  tinprovenient  is  ever  dreanietl  of; 
only  the  most  casllv  H(irkc<l  portions  of  the  soli  are 
cnltivati'd,  anil  the  Iiistrinnents  iif  busbandrv  are  of  tin,' 
riiilest  mill  niiist  priinitive  construction.  Niicfi,  liouever, 
is  the  ferllllly  of  the  land.  that,  despite  the  want  of  skill 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  husbaiulnian,  ulierivir 
the  means  of  lrri).'atlou  laii  lie  eoniinaiidi'd,  Iriini  lIMn 


many  of  the  northern  provinces  resembles  that  of  In-  i  'in  nliirns  of  the  seed  are  said  (tlioiigh  wealtach  littli' 
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ro|H',  so  that  iiiost  l'.nrii|"au  fruits  and  vegetablis  arc 
loiiiiil  there  ill  great  prrfeiliiin  and  abunilanii',  uitli 
sever.il  lielonglngtoinore  siiutliern  latitudes,  'i'belorrsts 
of  Kiiro|M'an  trees,  that  cover  the  Caspian  priivs.,  and 
the  woods  tliat  more  thinly  cover  the  southern  moiiie 
tains  of  I.ouristan  and  the  Itiiclitlarees,  have  aire.idy 
been  noticed  ;  and  to  these  may  be  addinl  the  sl.itily 
chiiiAr,  or  Plutii  iui  itrientnlis.  the  I.oiiibardy  poplar, 
willow,  jiijiilie  tree,  and,  in  tlie  warmer  parts,  thr  c)prc'ss 
and  pinaster.  I'be  plains  are  covered  with  a  sliinled 
and  prickly  herb.ine,  among  wliich  tin-  camel-thorn,  wild 
liquorice,  wild  rue.  and  iiianv  ariiiiialic  plants,  are  ion- 
spicilous.  Ainiiii;;  l^e  rest,  llie  tall  stalk  of  the  gum- 
ammoniac  rears  Itself  uti  iiin.i  iil  the  gravelly  plains  of 
Irak  and  Khurasan,  dropiiing  its  liillcr  tears  iipnii  the 
waste.  Till'  assalietlda  plant  abiiiinds  in  parts  of  Kho- 
ia«an.     Tlie  orcliards  of  I'ersia  are  rich  in  all  tlii>  Iriiits 

of  pumper  cotton,  tobacco,  tl plum  puppy,  tigs,  vines, 

and  the  mulberry,  alioiind  every  where.  The  I'.diiia 
Cbristl  (castor-oil  pl.uit  I  Is  reaVcd  Inr  limipoll  in  the 
warm    districts,    and    the    m.uina-bcariiig    tani.irisk    Is 


fiiiirid  in  III. my  luw  moist  spots. 
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Kiirope,   with  the  addition  of  Ih 

*lipep(ur  Argall),  liuui,  iigeri  (rarely),  hep.irds,  hunt 


welglit  to  Biiih  si.'itements)  to  be  usually  reaped,  anil  in 
many  places  the  |iroiluce  ri'achcs  lifly  and  si\t>  lulil. 
Tile  grains  I  hictiv  ciillivated  are  wiieat,  barley,  iiiai/i'. 
and  rice  ;  the  latter  being  most  nbiinilant  in  llie  low  ai  il 
well  watered  provs.  of  Ma/iiniii'raii  and  (iliil.in.  Oals 
are  very  little,  if  at  all,  raised.  In  the  greater  iiiiiii- 
her  of  provs.  tlicre  are  two  sorts  of  ciiliivallun.  vet 
and  drv,  oi  by  means  of  irrigation  and  without  lliis 
assistance.  In  tin'  furnier.  wliich  is  also  by  far  the 
most  i>xlciislve,  the  ground  is  rouglily  turned  up  by  i. 
wooden  ploii^ii,  soini'tinics  siightly  shod  with  iron,  ami 
drawn  gem  rally  by  two  nxiii ;  and  the  seed  being  har- 
rowed In,  the  lields  of  each  individual  are  laid  niiiiir 
walcr  as  freipiently  as  nia\  be  required,  or  as  he  li.i*  a 
ri^dit  to  ;  lor  till'  water  of  each  stre.iin  Is  pnrti'ined  mil  hy 
tttiii-  into  sli.ires,  wliich  are  boiii/bt  and  sohl  as  property. 

I'lie  water  Is  di'iivcd  elllier  Iroin  natural  riniiil>  "r 
froiii  under  gniiind  caii.als,  ennstriicted  with  gieat  ^klll, 
and  carried  to  a  great  dlslaiice.  These  are  the  iirepirly 
of  (leise  who  conslrilct  tliein  ;  the  iialiir.il  streams  bcliiiin 
to  the  sinerelKti,  or  to  those  who  have  purchased  tliriii, 
or  on  whiiiii  llicy  may  have  been  bcstoiscd.  All  ili<|>iilcs 
abiiiil  IrriuatiiMi,  iiki'  IIiom  mi  ntlnr  Mibjeclf,  are  scillnl 
by  the  kclkliiid.i  Miiaglstriite)  or  elders  of  the  vill.iui'. 

1  he  dry  culiltalloii  Is  condilctud,  ni  to  tillage.  In  nearly 
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the  same  way  aj  (he  other,  but  the  grain  is  left  to  be 
nourished  by  rain  only  ;  so  that,  in  tliis  arid  country,  it 
must  be  confliied  to  particular  spots  which  experience  or 
observation  havo  pointed  out  as  fit  for  It.  Manure  is 
very  rarely  applied  to  corn.land.  Near  cities,  the  melon, 
cucumber,  and  vegetable  grounds  are  enriched  with  ma- 
nure from  the  soil  of  the  caravanseras,  &c.  j  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ispahan  pigeon  dung  is  so  highly 
valued  In  the  culture  of  the  fine  melons,  for  which  that 
district  Is  celebrated,  that  pigeon-houses  are  built  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  this  manure,  which  sells  .it  an  enor- 
mous price  ;  but  these  are  almost  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  land  is  artificially  assisted.  The  use  of  lime 
as  a  manure  is  unknown  in  this,  as  in  other  Asiatic 
countries  ;  and  fallows  appear  to  be  the  only  means  re- 
sorted to  for  the  Improvement  of  the  land. 

Sheep,  particularly  the  large-tailed  variety,  are  every 
where  very  abundant.  Their  Hesh  is  almost  the  only 
meat  used  as  food,  exclusive  of  poultry  and  game  ;  beef 
not  being  at  all  esteemed,  nor  of  good  quality.  Sheens' 
wool  is  universally  used  for  clothing,  and  sheep  skins 
with  the  wool  on,  for  jackets  and  cloaks.  The  property 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  consists  of  sheep,  witn 
cattle,  horses,  camels,  asses,  &c.,  in  large  flocks  and 
herds.  Wool  might  become  a  very  valuable  article 
of  export.  In  Herman  they  have  a  breed  of  goats  which 
yield  a  down,  not  much  Inferior  to  the  Cashmere  wool, 
which  mlp"  t  be  greatly  increased  all  over  the  moun- 
tainous paris  of  the  country. 

Mantifnctures  are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of  home 
consumption.  Till  lately  almost  all  the  clothing  of  the 
poorer  classes,  both  cotton  and  woollen,  was  home- 
made ;  but  for  some  years  past  most  of  the  coarse 
chintzes  and  printed  eottims  In  use  have  been  supplied 
from  Kngland  and  Russia  by  way  of  India,  Turkey,  and 
the  Caspian.  Still  a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth  Is  made, 
both  plain  and  printed,  some  of  which  goes  to  Uussia 
,inil  Turkey.  In  silk,  also,  a  good  deal  is  done,  the 
fahries  resembling  our  gros-de-naples,  taffetas,  satins, 
velvets,  brocades,  and  handkerchiefs,  Ac,  )  roduced 
at  Cashan,  Yezd,  Mushed,  Astrabad,  Ispahan,  anu  many 
other  places,  are  not  only  celebrated,  but  In  request  for 
export  to  Uussia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  for  home 
consimiption.  Besides  these,  shawls  are  manufactured 
at  Kermaii,  of  the  wool  of  that  country,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Cashmere,  and  which,  though  deficient  in 
softness  and  fineness,  are  still  a  handsome  fabric,  and  in 
great  request  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Carpets  and  felts  for  sitting  on  are  also  made  in  various 
parts,  the  best  of  the  former  being  produced  at  Herat, 
and  111  the  central  districts  of  Irak,  and  generally  by  the 
wandering  tribes.  'I'he  best  are  made  in  Khurasan  ;  but 
they  are  chiefly  for  use  in  the  country,  few  being  exported. 
There  are  also  manul'aetiires  of  arms,  swords,  daggers, 
guns,  and  of  cutlery,  as  scissors  Rod  knives.  'I'he  former 
are  chiefly  made  at  Shiraz  and  Mushed ;  the  guns  of 
Kerinaiishah,  and  its  vicinity,  are  highly  prized,  and 
the  cutlery  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz  has  obtained  some 
celebrity  ill  Persia ;  but  the  knives  and  scissors  of  lllr- 
iniiigham  arc  so  tar  superior  In  cheapness  and  quality, 
that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  the  native  wares. 
China  ware,  and  all  superior  pottery,  Is  imported  ;l>nt 
a  little  coarse  glass  is  manufactured  In  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  manufictory  of  leather  and  saddlery  at 
llainadan. 

I'oninirrre In  a  country  where  there  are  no  made 

roids,  navigable  rivers,  or  canals,  and  scarcely  any  sea- 
ports or  shipping,  and  where  there  Is  but  little  security 
III  property,  It  might  be  interred  that  there  can  be  no 
cnniiiierce.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  Persia 
lia«  a  good  deal  of  tr.ide,  and  there  Is  no  liiconslderahle 
degree  of  commercial  spirit  among  its  iiih.dis.  Tlii^ 
means  of  land-carriage,  as  over  most  of  the  l'...  Is  by 
rnrnians  of  camels,  mules,  and  small  horses,  called  Va- 
Iniiis,  for  there  is  not  a  wheel  carriage  In  the  country. 
The  two  latter  are  particularly  suited  to  the  stony  roads 
ami  high  inouiitain  nasses  which  occur  In  almost  every 
dn's  journey  ;  and  in  tins  way  is  broiiglit  the  whole 
nierchaiullze  from  Hokbara,  Caiihul,  much  of  that  from 
liiilia.  and  from  all  the  nearer  coiiiitrh>,  to  the  various 
marts;  the  returns  being  transported  In  like  iiiaiiiier. 
Tlie  iinly  sea -ports  are  Ilushhi',  Hiinder.ihhns.  or  (iom- 
hnioii,  Congoon,  and  some  still  smaller  places  on  the 
I'i'isian  (iiilph  ;  and  liKellee.  Ilall'roiisli,  and  Asle- 
r.iliad.  upon  the  Caspian.  tli  these  lliishire,  on  the 
(oil|ili,  and  llalfroosh  and  I'li/ellce  on  the  Caspian,  are 
the  most  e  in>ider.ihle,  the  luriiicr  being  the  mart  of  all 
the  trade  with  India,  anil  the  two  l.illir  of  that  with 
llii>>la  ;  and  ironi  these  the  <  onimniilialioii  with  the  lu- 
tirior  is  kept  up  by  caravans,  as  already  ineiitioneil. 

The  principal  trade  of  Persia  Is  Willi  liiilla,  Turkey, 
lliioia.  Iliikhara,  and  Angliaiiialini,  and  ol  late  ilireit 
uilli  liiglaiid.  I  roni  the  t\T<~t  the  imports  are  ehiifiy 
iiuiijM,  ihint/es,  iniKlins,  anil  laliioc*,  gold  and  silver 
liiHiadcs.  precious  sloiiet,  china,  and  eaitliinware. 
Sugar  and  sugar-candy,  c,i«liiiieie  fliaivl-,  Iron,  lead, 
Co|'|ier.    i'rom    luikiy,   i;iiro|«'an  goods  lioni  the  l.c- 
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vant,  and  specie.  From  Russia,  Iron,  broadcloth,  coarse 
and  fine  printed  calicoes,  gold  lace  and  metal  buttons. 
"I'runks  of  all  sizes ;  tea,  coarse  cutlery,  leather,  glass* 
ware,  tea-urn«,  and  copper  In  sheets,  quicksilver,  furs, 

{taper.  In  great  quantity  ;  cochineal,  &e.  Hce.  From  llok- 
lara  black  lambskins,  raw  hides,  dried  prunes,  rubies, 
and  other  gems ;  shawls,  china  ware,  caniblet ;  Indian 
and  Russian  produce  by  that  route.  Prom  Kngland 
broad  cloths,  and  narrow  woollens  of  all  sorts ;  cotton 
manufactures.  Imitation  shawls,  jewellery,  arms,  cutlery, 
watches,  spectacles,  earthen  and  glass-ware,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  &c.  &e.     From  Arabia  colTee,  pearls,  horses,  &c. 

The  exports  are  chiefly,  to  F.ngiand,  silk,  gall-nuts, 
a  little  wool,  madder,  yellow  berries,  occasionally  a  few 
pearls  and  jireclous  stones,  and  specie  to  be  converted 
into  bills  at  t'nnstantinople.  To  India,  specie,  dried 
fruits,  tobacco,  wine,  drugs,  d.atcs,  sulphur,  torquoises, 
Herman  shawls,  rose  water,  swords,  horses,  greyhounds, 
raw  silk;  copper  (from  Turkey),  saflVon,  *c.  To 
Turkey,  grain,  raw  silk,  tobacco  and  pipe-sticks,  cotton, 
lamb  and  fox  skins,  carpets,  silk  manufactures,  cotton 
do.,  salt,  sheep;  besides  foreign  articles  in  transit 
from  India  and  Bokhara.  To  Bagdad  much  the  same 
as  to  Turkey ;  to  the  Uzbeiks  and  Turkmans,  Herman 
shawls,  and  woollens  ;  silk  stuffs,  gold  embroidery  ; 
copper  ware  from  Cashan.  Cotton  goods,  arms,  Hama- 
daii  leather  shoes,  and  clothes,  torquoises;  sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  opium,  and  some  Indian  goods ;  to 
Arabia,  wheat,  dates,  dried  fruits,  rose-water,  cloaks. 

To  Russia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  rice,  grain,  timber, 
tobacco,  raw  hides,  lamb-skins,  fish,  gall-nuts,  naphtlia, 
drugs,  torquoises,  Kerinan  sliawls,  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  brocades,  besides  foreign  produce,  as  Cashmere 
shawls,  pearls,  Ike. 

Where  no  ofllclal  records  are  preserved,  where 
every  art  Is  put  in  practice  to  disguise  the  true  amount 
of  imports  and  exports,  and  where,  also,  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  always  changing  from  external  or 
internal  causes,  it  Is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  commerce.  In  18'.:0  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Persia  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Fraser  at 
about  l.az.'S.OdO/.  a  year.  Since  then  the  .imports  havo 
undoubtedly  increased,  in  spite  of  great  distress  in 
the  country  from  three  years  of  plague  and  famine; 
for.  In  I*!,'!,  from  the  best  materials  that  can  be  col- 
lecteil  on  the  subject,  they  appear  to  have  nearly 
amounted  to  3j  millions  sterling,  and  the  Imports  of 
183.")  to  Trehizoiid,  of  Kuropean  produce,  the  greater  part 
of  which  finds  its  way  to  Persia,  exceeded  a  n.illion  ster- 
ling ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  gradual  in- 
crease from  all  quarters,  though  doubtless  liable  to  oc- 
casional fluctuation. 


Shippine Scarcely  any  vessels    belong   to  Persian 

owners.  The  trade  between  India  and  the  Culpli  Is 
carried  on  in  bottoms  belonging  to  Indian,  Arab,  or 
Armenian  merchants  resident  at  the  Sea-ports ;  and  that 
of  the  Caspian,  In  vessels  from  .Astrakhan.  The  Russian 
government  discouraging  any  vessel  In  that  trade  whicli 
is  not  iiwiied  by  one  of  their  own  suhjects,  the  Persian  or 
Armenian  merchants  who  have  embarked  in  it  generally 
become  subjects  of  Russia,  which  leads  to  their  ultimato 
resilience  in  Astrakhan.  There  are.  however,  some 
vessels,  of  from  .50  to  l.'idtons,  built  at  I'.nzellee. 

Mimfii The  coins  chiefly  current  in  Persia  are  bajo- 

glees,  or  Persian  ducats  ;  sahchkeraiis,  commonly  called 
koroonees,  a  silver  coin,  nine  of  which  go  to  the  bajo- 
glee ;  and  copper  coins,  called  poole-slali,  or  black 
money.  There  are  also  several  pieces  of  one  or  morn 
aldiasees  or  shahees.  the  abhassee  or  shahee  being  the 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  komonee  ;  there  are  about  four 
)ionl-c.slalis  ill  an  abhassee.  The  old  toman  of  gold, 
and  real  or  rupee  of  silver,  are  now  seldom  seen.althongli 
iisid  at  times  In  calculation  ;  the  toman  being  i-<|Ual  to 
111  koroonees,  orH  reals.  Kxcept  the  Russian  or  Ansiriaii 
iliieat,  which  is  in  couimoii  use,  there  is  little  foreign 
coin  now  current. 

Hiiirs  —  I'itimhilion Tlie  ancient  Persl.in  stock  has 

been  much  intermixed  In  the  course  of  ages  by  the  set- 
tleineiit  of  other  races  in  the  country,  especially  liy  the  in- 


flux of  Ci reeks  during  and  alter  the  conquest  of  Alexander 

t  he  ( i  rent  ;  and  more  recently  by  t  hat  of  z' 

Still,  however,  the  ilistiiigulshliig  charaiterlstlrs  of  thu 


family  appear  to  be  pretty  well  preserved.  The  eom- 
pli'Xliin  is  fair,  but  not  transjiarent,  and  there  Is  little  or 
no  colour  in  the  check.  Ilair  long,  straight,  and  almost 
always  jet-black  ;  beiird  abundant,  hiishy.  giinrally  hliick, 
lint  liiiiv  and  then  with  a  reddish  tinge.  I-'catnrcs  regular 
and  h.'iiiilsome.  Ihoiigh  generally  ininiite.  and,  excepting 
the  beard,  rather  elfeminale.  Stature  little  short  of  tin) 
l.nropcaii  ktanihnd  ;  huily  gracefully,  hut  not  very 
sironglv  formed,  lieing,  allogelher.  less  robust  than  that 
of  the  l\iiriipeaii.  Tlioiigli  early  c1\IIIsim1.  tlic)  have  niado 
no  coiislderabli'  progress  In  arts,  science,  or  arms :  and 
lliongh  riniarkahly  clever,  and  not  deliclent  In  liraiery, 

they  have  never  I n  able  In  establish  .,ny  llilnit  like  a  flea 

syslcni  of  governnient.  or  to  til  any  liniits  to  the  caprico 
and  tyranny  ui  their  rulers.  They  ha\e  occasionally  gaincil 
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•orae  ndrantaget  oyer  other  Asiatic  nittloni,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance 
to  Europeans.  In  antiquity,  a  small  army  of  Greeks  over- 
threw the  Persian  empire  when  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power  ;  and,  In  more  modern  times,  It  has  been  overrun 
by  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Affghans.  At  present  It 
owes  its  existence  to  no  intrinsic  vigour  of  its  own,  but 
merely  to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  Its  enemies. 
The  Persians  have.  In  fact,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
improvement  or  civilisation  of  mankind  ;  and  excepting 
Zoroaster,  have  not  produced  a  single  benefactor  of  his 
species  known  to  history. 

At  present  the  pop.  of  Persia  may  be  divided  Into 
two  distinct  classes,  the  fixed  and  the  numadlc.  The 
first  comprise  all  who  live  In  towns  and  villages,  and 
have  fixed  habitations ;  the  seiand  consists  of  the 
various  tribes,  indigenous  and  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  lend  a  pastoral  and  erratic  life,  having  no  regu- 
lar habitations.  But  the  whole  body  of  the  people  may 
more  conveniently  be  divided  into  four  classes :  first, 
those  who  are  attached  to  the  metropolitan  iind  pro- 
vincial courts,  including  the  functionaries  of  government 
and  militHry ;  second,  Inhab.  of  towns,  comprising  mer- 
chants, thoplieepers,  artisans,  with  men  of  the  religious 
orders,  of  business  or  of  learning ;  third,  those  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and,  fourth,  the  tribes,  including  the 
Eclleats.nr  Ittyals  (dwellers  in  tents),  or  nnmadcs. 

The  olHcers  of  court  are  more  remarkable  for  skill  In 
business,  versatility,  politeness,  and  courtesy,  than  for 
probity,  honesty,  or  good  principles.  Forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  dissemble  and  control  their  feelings,  they 
do  so  successfully,  and,  looking  to  wealth  as  the  l)cst 
means  of  purchasing  favour  In  the  day  of  adversity,  as 
well  as  of  enjoyment  In  prosperity,  they  stick  at  no 
means  by  which  it  may  be  acquired.  Accordingly,  they 
become,  in  general,  great  intriguers  ;  and  are  at  once  de- 
ceitful, sensual,  venal,  treacherous,  and,  when  they  dare, 
arrogant  and  overbearing.  Ministers  of  state  are  gene- 
rally selected  from  among  the  men  of  business  or  meezas, 
who,  tiiough  less  arrogant  than  the  nobles,  arc  equallr 
corrupt  and  Immoral :  they  do  not  assume  so  much 
state  as  military  chiefs,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  roll  of 
paper  stuck  in  their  girdle,  instead  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 
One  remarkable  class  of  court  dependants  are  the  royal 
gholaums,  or  body  guards,  the  roufidcnlial  and  devoted 
guardians  of  the  monarch's  person  ;  whence  the  name 
ghotaum,  or  slave.  They  are  usually  either  (ieorgian 
captives  or  suns  of  respectable  families;  and  resemble 
somewhat  the  tmmaquctaires  of  the  old  French  govern- 
ment. They  are  iMnployed  in  lucrative  and  confidential 
services,  and  the  sltuatnm  is  much  sought  after ;  but 
their  tyraiHiy  an<l  dl.isnluteness  know  no  iiinits,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  ghol.tnm-e-shah  hi  a  district,  creates  a  sensa- 
tion not  iiiilke  the  .ittack  of  a  pestilence. 

The  towns-peoiile,  shchercis ,  as  they  are  called,  are  a 
mingled  race  of  all  those  which  have  ever  conquered  or 
had  intercourse  with  Persia,  grafted  on  the  original 
stock  —  Turks,  Tartars,  .Arabs,  Armenians,  Cieorgians. 
They  area  more  industrious  and  less  depraved  class  than 
the  first ;  but  being  nurtured  In  falsehood  and  deceit, 
they  arc  adepts  In  these  vices,  being  at  the  same  time, 
however,  cheerful,  polite,  sociable,  kind  masters,  and 
good  servants.  The  merchants  are  numerous  imd  often 
wealthy,  and,  having  more  intercmirse  with  fiiicigii  na- 
tions, are  usually  of  more  cultiv,tted  ami  enlarged  minds 
than  others  of  their  countrymvn.  Tlie  shopkeepers  are, 
of  course,  a  grade  lower. 

'I'hc  ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  also  niinieroiH,  is, 
with  some  rare  exceptimis,  m  ire  remarkable  for  hvpiicrisy 
and  profligacy  than  lor  piety  and  morality  ;  originating, 
most  probably,  in  the  want  of  a  siiilabli'  provision  to  live 
on,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  practising  Iraud  and 
Imiiosition. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those  on  wlioin  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers  lulls  most  heavily  ;  yi't  it  cannot  be 
said  tliat  tlii'y  exhibit  niuih  misery  'hey  arc  tlicni- 
(elves,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  childriMi,  for  the  most 
part  siirtlciently,  though  poorly,  ''lad,  and  have  idinndaiice 
of  Hholi'soine,  though  cnarse.  lood,  as  wheat  or  liailev 
bre.id,  cheese,  sour  milk,  rice,  .Vc.  .Sfc.  F.Mnrllon  and 
tyranny  are  mi't,  as  usual,  by  cunning  and  deciit  ;  and, 
tt«  the  (wasantry  are  aclivi'  and  intelligent,  they  contrive 
to  avoid  bi'ing  completely  Heeceil. 

The  fourtli  <la-s  is  an  interesting  and  extensive  one. 
It  consists  mil  only  of  tin"  native  noniaiies  of  Persia, 
wh'i  occnpied  tile  siiutli.wi'stern  ;ciid  siinlherii  raiigis  of 
mountains  \imit  before  the  Mohainineilan  (iiii(|iiest,  |,iit 
of  all  those  of  Nomadic  origin  who  came  with  the 
various  conquerors  that  liuve  overrun  the  imiiitry  since 
that  a'ra,  as  the  Arabs,  llbiiKnatedes,  Srljfuik  Toork- 
inans,  Moghiils,  I'liorki,  I'/becks,  \r.  Il<il  tlie  gri  ater 
nnmlier  consists  of  those  ol  Ai.ili  anil  'I'lirklsh  origin, 
p  irtii'ularly  the  latter.  It  may  be  reinarkeil.  as  a  sliiuular 
aiioinaly,  that  these  iioliiiiiiic  tribes  supply  nut  oiilv  the 

principal  milllary  lor f  tlie  coniitrv.  but,  as  a  emise- 

•pience,  probably,  its   oiilv  hi'reditary  aristocrai'v,  and, 
gciiarally,   its  sovereign   himself.      Of  these  litbes,   a 


portion  is  always  approxifnattdg  more  nearly  tn  the  hit- 
bits  of  fixed  lite ;  but  the  greater  part  by  far  are  strictly 
nomadic,  living  in  tents,  which  they  shift  from  place  to 

Klace,  according  as  lack  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
erds,  or  change  of  season,  suggests.  In  these  their 
wealth  consists ;  and  though  many  of  them  cultivate  a 
little  grain,  they  live  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  their 
stock,  and  by  their  produce  in  milk,  wool,  and  flesh.  Their 
character  and  habits  arc  every  where  much  the  same.  Be- 
ing poor,  they  are  frugal  and  abstemious  ;  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  mure  civilised  manners,  they  are  rude  and  blunt, 
fond  of  independence,  and  passionately  fond  of  martial 
exercises,  of  the  chase  and  war.  Predatory  Imth  from 
inclination  and  education ;  but  hospit.able,  comparatively 
honest  when  their  faith  is  pledged,  and  brave.  Their 
chiefs,  seen  among  their  own  people  and  In  their  own 
country,  appear  to  great  advantage,  as  frank,  liberal,  and 
generous,  though  hasty  and  passionate ;  at  court  they 
are  constraiiuul  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  do  not  shine  so  much  as  at  home. 

The  koords  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
"  tribes,"  though  less  erratic  in  their  habits.  They 
claim  a  high  descent;  som*  pretending  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  genii  of  the  air  by  terrestrial  women, 
and  others  the  progeny  of  certain  persons  saved  from 
the  tyranny  of  Zohauk.  But  their  antiquity  is  unques- 
tionable, and,  probably,  they  may  be  descendants  of  tlie 
Carduchii  described  by  Xenophon. 

The  Toorkman  tribes,  inhaliiting  the  desert  on  the  N. 
of  Khorasan,  arc  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
eellcats  of  Persia.  They  are  wholly  addicted  to  robbery 
iind  pillage,  their  chief  occupation  being  that  of  making 
plimuerlng  parties,  which  destroy  whole  villages,  carry 
ofl"  the  inhabs.  into  slavery,  and  their  cattle  and  pro- 
perty. But  to  enumerate,  far  more  to  describe,  tlio 
various  nomades  of  Persia  would  greatly  surpass  our 
limits ;  and  we  must  refer  our  readers,  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  to  woiks  where  it  is  treated  of  at  greater 
length. 

Salionni  Character In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  the 

Persians  that  they  "  are  handsome,  active,  and  robust ;  of 
lively  imagination,  quick  apprehension,  and  agreeable  ami 

K repossessing  manners.  As  a  nation  they  may  lie  termed 
rave  ;  thcuigh  thevahmr  they  have  displayed,  like  that  nf 
every  other  |)eople  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  has.  In  a 
great  degree,  depended  on  the  character  of  their  leadeis 
and  tlie  n.atiire  of  the  objects  for  which  they  have  fou<;ht." 
(.Malcolm'i  Hint.  i\f  fcrsia,  11.  (KIS.)  L'nhappily,  how- 
ever, their  vices  are  far  more  prominent  than  their  vir- 
tues. Though  the  despoti.sin  to  which  they  are  subject 
be  similar  to  that  which  weighs  down  all  the  Kastern 
nations,  they  have  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 
As  compared  with  the  Turks,  they  are  not  unlike  wh;it 
the  Irish  are  as  compared  with  the  Kngllsh  or  the  Scotch, 
being  gayer,  livelier,  more  active,  more  versatile,  and 
le.ss  to  be  depended  on.  Though  easily  inflamed  into 
passion,  and  when  under  its  influence  .ibusive  in  llie 
highest  degree,  they  are,  sjieaking  generally,  courteous, 
affable,  and  polite.  They  flatter  with  equal  skill  and 
prolusion  of  compliments.  Their  language  is  extra, 
vagantly  hyfierholical ;  and  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  their 
character,  would  suppose  them  ready  to  devote  their 
fortune  and  life  to  his  service.  A  foreigner,  therefore,  on 
his  first  arrival,  can  hardly  avoid  receiving  tlie  most  f<i- 
voiirabli-  iinpressinii  of  their  friendly  disposition.  .\ 
longer  accpiaintaiire,  however,  proves  that  their  flaftrry 
is  nothing  to  their  insincerity.  However  it  may  lie 
accounted  for,  whether  it  be  ascribed  to  the  despotic 
nature  of  their  pnvernnient  and  the  frequency  (rf  reviiln- 
tioiis.  the  influence  of  their  religion,  or  whatever  cause, 
all  travellers  are  agreeil  that  tile  Persians  have  reduced 
dissiniiil.ition  and  falsehood  to  a  system,  and  tiave  pr.'ic- 
tised  them  so  long  and  so  universally,  that  it  woiiiii  lie 
dillii'iilt  for  Ihein.  even  if  tliev  intended  it,  to  speak  the 
truth,  'i'lieir  wlinle  condiKt  is  a  tissue  of  I'ranii  anil  arli. 
liie  ;  and  they  rarely  think  of  fair  di'aliiig  till  they  find 
they  have  to  do  with  one  who  sees  throngh  thi'ir  linpiis. 
tiires.  "  There  is  no  deceit,  degradation,  or  crime  to 
»hich  they  will  not  Htooji  for  gain  ;  and  tiieir  batills  nf 
lai.ehiiiid  are  so  Inveler.ate,  th.it  iintniths  flow,  as  it 
were,  spontaiieonsly  Ironi  their  tongue,  even  wilhniit 
any  apparent  motive."  ( /•Vrtvr'j  KhtiraHon,  p.  171.) 
Mr.  Kinneir's  estimate  of  tlieir  character  is.  If  possijile, 
still  more  iinfavouralih'.  "  I'hey  are,"  i  lys  lie,  "  haii^hty 
to  their  iiib'riiirs,  obsequious  to  th'i''  e.-riors,  cruel, 
viniiictive,  treacherous  and  avar'  m  ■  ithont  f.iiih, 
fnenilship,  gratitudi',  or  honour."  ( .ii,  •■.;•.  p.  'fi.)  Pre- 
seiits,  a  neei'ssary  instninieiit  of  business  over  all  tlio 
lO.ist.  are  expi'Cted  in  I'ersia  with  peinliar  avidity.  Willi, 
leil  pri'seiils  no  liderior  can  approach  a  siiperinr,  nr  any 
iiiiliviilii.il  ask  a  lavoiir  Iroin  another  ;  and  llie  dnnalinii, 
being  supposed  to  confer  honour,  is  made  in  the  iniet 
piililic  pi. tee  and  manner  possible.  They  are  said  tn  lie, 
uilli  li'W  exi'i  pliiiiis,  incorrigible  spinillhrllt- :  tlnir 
dress,  horses,  h;ireiiis,  \c.,  are  geiier.dly  arrangeil  una 
scale  eM'i'i'diiig  their  ineaiis,  and  iiitended  for  oslenla- 
tion  )  and  the  dilHcultlci  In  which  they  are  thus  iiivi,l\t(l 
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discreditable,  for  raising  money. 

These  statements  must,  however,  be  understood  as  a;  - 
plying  more  particularly  to  tiie  sedentary  pop.,  and  es\n- 
cially  to  tlie  inhabs.  of  cities  and  towns.  "  Tiie  EelU'ats 
have  the  virtues  and  vices  of  their  condition  ;  are  sincere, 
hospitable,  and  brave ;  but  rude,  violent,  and  rapacious. 
They  are  not  in  need  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and,  there, 
fore,  not  much  in  the  habit  of  practising  tliem ;  but,  if 
tliey  have  fewer  vices  than  the  citizens  of  Persia,  it  is 
evidently  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of 
luxury  and  reflnement,  which  give  them  all  the  su|>eri- 
ority  tliey  boast ;  for  it  is  remarked  that  they  never  settle 
in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visiters,  without  exceeding 
the  inhabs.  in  every  species  of  profligacy."    ( Malcolm. ) 

"  The  natives  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on  cushions,  in 
the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks  ;  but  sit  in  an  erect 
posture  on  thick  felt,  called  a  numud.  They  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fires  in  their  apartments,  even  in  the  coldest 
season,  and,  in  order  to  be  warm,  fold  themselves  in  a 
fur  pelisse  on  a  barounee,  which  is  a  handsome  robe  of 
crimson  cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet.  Like  other 
oriental  nations,  tliey  rise  witli  tlie  sun  ;  and  having 
dressed  and  said  their  prayers,  take  a  cup  of  colTee,  or, 
perhaps,  some  fruit.  They  then  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  day,  if  they  have  any  ;  and,  if  not,  smoke  and  con- 
verse until  about  II  o'clock,  at  which  time  they  usually 
have  tlicir  breakfast,  and  then  retire  into  the  harem. 
Here  they  remain  until  about  3  o'clock,  when  they  return 
to  the  hall,  see  comp.iny,  and  tinish  their  business  ;  for 
with  these  people  the  most  important  afl'airs  are  dis- 
cussed and  transacted  in  public.  Between  9  and  10,  the 
dinner,  or  principal  meal,  is  served  up.  This  chiefly 
consists  of  pillnvs,  and  of  mutton  and  fowl,  dressed  in 
various  ways  ;  of  which,  however,  they  cat  but  mode- 
r.itely.  Wine  they  never  taste  lieforc  company :  although, 
in  private,  they  are  the  most  notorious  drunkards,  and 
invariably  drink  before  tliey  eat.  They  are  passionately 
fond  of  tobarco,  which  they  smoke  almost  incessantly 
from  the  moment  they  rise  until  it  is  time  I'or  them  to 
retire  to  rest :  it  constitutes,  indeed,  the  principal  source 
ol  amusement  to  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
his  calcan,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  he  would  spend 
his  time.  In  tliis  respect,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
something  peculiarly  inconsistent  in  the  character  of  the 
Persian.  Wlien  without  an  inducement  to  exertion,  lie 
resigns  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease ;  and  the 
same  person  who,  with  liis  calcan  in  his  moutli,  would 
appear  to  pass  the  day  in  a  state  of  stupor,  when  roused 
into  action,  and  mounted  on  his  horse,  will  ride  for  days 
and  nights  without  intermission.  Hunting  and  h.awkiiig 
as  well  as  various  gymnastic  exercises,  are  favourite 
ainusements  of  the  Persians.  By  these  means  their  bo- 
dii's  liecomc  hardened  and  active ;  and  as  they  are  taught 
til  ride  from  their  youth,  they  manage  their  horses  with 
great  boldness  and  address.  They  frequently  use  the 
'  warm  hath,'  but  seldom  change  tlieir  linen."  (Kinneir's 
I'irsian  Empire,  24,').) 

Tlic  Persian  females,  at  least  those  of  the  sedentary 
part  of  tlic  pop.,  are  for  the  most  part  closely  concealeil. 
I'he  wives  of  the  gre.it  pass  their  time  in  visiting  their 
friends,  and  amusing  themselves  with  diversions  of  one 
kind  and  another,  and  with  intrigues.  The  Imth  is,  how- 
ever, the  principal  sceneof  their  I'lijoyment  and  relaxation, 
where,  secure  from  interruption,  they  give  full  scope  to 
nierrimeiit  and  scandal,  'rhey  differ  equally  from  us  in 
tlieir  notions  of  bi'auty  and  of  taste.  Large,  soft,  and  lau- 
Itnlshing  lilaek  eyes  constitute,  in  their  opinion,  the  per- 
fection of  beauty.  Hut  they  disfigure  tlieir  natural  charms 
liy  painting  their  faces,  and  sometimes  also  by  tatooing 
llirir  sknis  of  various  colours,  while  constant  smoking 
sjinils  their  teoth  and  mouths.  Many  of  the  women  id' 
(ihiraz  and  other  cities  are  as  fair  as  those  of  I'.uropc  ;  hut 
they  want,  o«  ing  to  their  conlinenieiit,  the  bloom  so  essen. 
tial,  in  onr  estimation,  to  leuiaie  loveliness.  The  Persian 
liulies  would  seem  to  be  totally  devoid  of  delicacy  and 
ri'linenieiit,  "  Their  language,"  s.ays  Mr.  Scott  Waring, 
"  is  ollen  gross  and  disgusting,  nor  do  they  feel  more 
hesitnlion  in  expressing  themselves  before  men  than  tliey 
Miinld  liefore  tlieir  fi'inale  associates.  Their  terms  cif 
alinse  and  reiirimch  are  Indelicate  to  the  utmost  degree. 
I  will  not  disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any  of  them  ; 
hut  I  may  salely  avow,  that  It  is  not  possilile  for  language 
til  express,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive,  more  iii- 
(Irn'iit  or  grosser  images.  When  they  leave  tlie  house, 
lliey  |>iit  on  a  cloak  which  descends  from  their  licad  to 
tlieir  feet,  and  their  faces  are  caieliilly  veiled,  holes  only 
lieiiig  left  tor  the  eyes.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  tiiiinher  of 
tall  and  elegantly  lormed  li|:ures  walking  in  tiie  streets, 
and  presenting  nothing  lo  your  view  liiit  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling lilaik  eyes,  vthlch  seem  to  enjoy  the  curiosity  they 
excite.  The  veil  appears  (n  lie  essential  to  their  virtue  j 
I'lir  rolling  as  they  conceal  their  face,  they  care  not  how 
mm  li  tliey  expose  the  rest  of  their  persiii."  Like  the 
Miiliaininedans,  the  I'ersians  are  restricted  to  four  legltl- 
male  wives,  lint  they  may  have  as  many  coiiciiliines  as 
tlicy  ple.ise ;  the  latter  being  aciiuiicd  by  purchase  or 


Few,  however,  unlets  they  belong  to  the  richer 
classes,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  or 
keep  concubinea.  Marriages  are  usually  celebrated  with 
great  splendour,  and  often  entail  a  ruinous  expense  on 
the  parties. 

Amount  of  Population. — There  are  no  existing  data 
on  which  to  found  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  population.  Pinkcrton  supposed  it 
might  amount  to  aliout  10  millions,  which  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm thinks  may  be  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Another  writer  ( Fraser)  has  set  down  the  fixed  po- 
pulation at  about  7  millions,  and  the  migratory  popu- 
lation at  from  two  to  three  millions,  thus  approaching 
to  Kiikerton's  estimate.  But  besides  the  loss  of  ter- 
ritory which  Persia  has  since  suffered  from  her  wars 
with  Kussia,  a  great  depopulation  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  ten  years,  from  plague,  famine,  and  various 
prevailing  maladies,  and  there  is  reason,  besides,  to  believe 
that  tills  estimate  of  the  migratory  pop.  was  much  beyond 
the  mark,  so  th.it  it  is  probable  the  pop.  of  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  siiah  does  not  exceed  8,  and  is 
certainly  under  10  millions.  We  subjoin  from  the  IfVi- 
mar  Almanac  an  estimate  of  the  area  and  pop  of  the 
different  provinces  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  but 
little  to  be  depended  on. 


Provini-es. 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

Irak'Aiemi         .           -           • 

Tlialiiiristiin 

ALiznniluraii       ... 

(iliil.in      -           .           .           - 

Ad/erbi.inn          ... 

Kuordistan 

Kiizistan             ... 

Far.s          .... 

Ktrmnn              -           .           • 

Kolilstan 

Khorassan 

9.1,.'>7fi 
fi.'J.T^ 
7,.')  17 

.•S",.1.17 

•i'J,'i.'>G 

ViC.im 

fi.'>,40fi 

!(.1,.'>7I 

2,4(111,000 
1.10,01  K) 
S,'jO,000 
•iSI),IHM 

si/mo.iHX) 

4MI,00I) 
911(1,000 

l,700,nllu 
fiOdiOOU 
KO.IHIO 

1,700,000 

Total 

4«'.i,l.T0 

11,2.'V>,(KMI 

T/ie  pnvernmcnt  of  Persia,  like  that  of  most  Fastcrn 
countries,  is,  in  principle  at  least,  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  shah  is  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  prophet, 
and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  implicit  obedience.  His  word 
Is  l,iw  ;  he  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  first  man  in  the  empire  may,  at 
his  comm.and,  be  instantly  stripped  of  all  his  dignities, 
bastinadoed,  or  strangled  I  the  only  control  on  his 
actions  being  the  risk  of  provoking  reliellion  or  assassin- 
ation. The  two  principal  ministers  are  the  grand  vizier, 
or  I'ixier  Axem,  and  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or  Ameen  a 
Dimlah.  The  former  superintends  every  thing  con- 
nected with  foreign  relations,  and,  in  the  absence  of  tlio 
sovereign,  commands  the  armies  ;  while  the  latter,  who 
is  subordinate  to  the  other,  superintends  the  internal 
arrangements,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  &c.  The 
whole  executive  govemmtrnt  is  in  the  hands  of  these  two 
functionaries,  whose  authority,  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  power,  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  their  master  ;  but  their 
greatness,  being  liuilt  on  tlie  favour  of  a  tyrant,  is  of  the 
most  unstable  kind,  and  they  are  very  often  precipitated 
from  their  slippery  elevation. 

The  duties  of  a  monarch,  who  either  regards  his  own 
safety  or  tlic  well-being  of  his  people,  are  numerous  and 
weighty.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  distribution 
of  justice.  Tile  Mohammedan  law,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal, is  founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the 
oral  commentaries  and  sayings  of  the  prophet's  imme- 
diate successors.  This  is  called  the  Slurrah,  or  written 
law,  and  is  the  rule  in  all  regular  courts,  where  persons 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  such  as  Mooshteheds,  pre- 
side.  But  there  i:i  also  the  Vrf,  or  customary  law,  ad- 
niinistered  by  secular  magistrates,  having  the  king  as 
their  head.  It  is  more  arbitrary,  and  the  judgments  of 
the  king  and  his  lieutenants  are  more  summary,  liian 
those  of  the  other  court,  and  enforced  with  "greater 
vigour.  But  there  is  an  appi^al  to  the  supeiior  fiinc. 
tionaries,  and  the  power  of  life  and  ih'ath  rests  with  his 
majesty,  who  seldom  delegates  it,  exee|it  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  or  to  gnveriiors  of  remote  provinces. 
Theft  is  always  punished  with  extreme  severity. 
[  The  system  ot  civil  government  is  simple.  Kach  pro- 
vince, or  important  district  of  a  province,  ineluding  some 
'  large  city,  lias  a  Hculirlicg.  or  governor,  usually  a  prince 
of  the  blood  or  nolileuian  of  rank,  who  apiioiiit's  his  lieu- 
tenants, or  //iiiiiwt,  over  the  districts  anil  sniidivisiiiiis  ; 
and  each  village  has  Its  A.'<M7ii«/n,  or  magistrate,  gene- 
rally one  of  tlie  elders  or  more  respeelalile  inhabilaiits, 
who  is  the  organ  by  which  eonimiuiiialioii  Is  ki'pt  up 
with  government.  I'liere  are  also  governors  of  (ities 
and  towns.  Darnnhas,  or  lieutenants  of  police,  and  AV- 
lorcntim,  or  chief  magistrates  of  cities,  in  which  each 
tiiiiliiiliii,  or  parish,  has  its  ketkhodali,  or  head,  who  are 
in  general  practically  chosen  liy  the  people,  and  who 
look  to  the  ki'liMMilee  as  tliii        ad. 

The  lleglerbegs,  liki  the  i  kish  pacha<,  are,  at  tlie 
expiration  of  a  certain  perinil,  cited  to  court,  where,  iid- 
iniltliig  their  conduct  to  have  been  ever  so  irrrpruacli- 
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able,  peraont  are  not  wanting  to  accuse  tliem  of  injustice 
and  mai.administration  ;  and  unless  tlie  demands  and 
avarice  or  tlie  court  bo  completely  eratilied,  their  eyes 
are  put  out,  and  their  property  conllscatcd  !  C(!nsciou8, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  amassing  a  sutticient  sum 
of  money  to  answer  the  rapacity  nf  tlie  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that,  provided 
the  money  be  furthcoming,  no  inquiry  will  be  made  re- 
specting  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  acquired,  tiie 
same  mode  is  applied  by  the  Hegierbegs  to  the  Hakims 
and  other  subordinate  authorities ;  who,  in  turn,  oppress 
the  heads  of  villages  and  the  cultivators,  so  that  the  land 
becomes  the  prey  of  a  -subordlnatiun  of  vultures,  and 
venality  and  extortion  pervade  every  class  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage.     (Kinmir's  Memoir,  p.  31.) 

But,  after  all,  tlie  principal  evil  under  wliich  the 
country  labours  consists  in  the  perpetual  insurrections 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  sovereigns  and  dynasties. 
The  insecurity,  di'V.-istatinn,  ,tnd  proscriptions,  to  which 
this  state  of  things  has  led,  have  necessarily  gone 
tar  to  extinguish  all  industry,  and  many  provinces  tliat 
were  formerly  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated  are  now 
all  but  deserts.  It  has,  also,  prevented  any  idea  of 
stability  being  associated  with  the  existing  state  of 
things ;  and  has  made  change,  and  the  insecurity  .ind 
falsehood  inseparable  from  it,  almost  n  necessary  state  of 
existence.  Neither  under  existing  circumstances  does  it 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  reform  can  be  effected 
from  within  ;  and  its  subjugation  by  a  Kuropean  power 
would  certainly  be  the  most  desirable  event  that  could 
hanpen  for  the  country. 

'I'he  revenue  of  the  Shah  has  been  v.iriously  estimated, 
but  does  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  1,5(10,000/.  or 
2,0<XI,0<)0/.  As  already  stated,  it  is  principally  derived  from 
taxes  on  land  and  (arms,  capitatmn  taxes,  duties  on  im- 
ports jind  exports,  tributes  p»id  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  &c. 

/(c/i)jion.— The  Persians  are  Mohammc<lans  of  the  sect 
called  .Scliiiies,  or  Sheahs,  or  of  those  who  look  upon  All, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  as  his  legitimate  successor. 
They  repudiate  tlie  first  three  caliphs,  Abiibekr,  Dmar,  and 
Othman,  and  their  successors,  as  usurpers  of  the  right  of 
their  patron  Ali,  holding  that  of  his  sons  H.issnn  and  Hos- 
sein  to  the  caliplMt  as  indefeasible,  and  acknowledging 
their  12  immedhite  descendants  as  the  12  high  priests,  or 
iin&ins,  of  their  religion  ;  the  last  of  whom,  Imaum 
Melidee.  they  consider  as  still  alive,  though  (f^liaih)  lon- 
cenled  for  a  time,  so  that  no  other  can  exercise  the  , 
ndjrc.  This  doctrine  is  quite  opposed  to  tli»t  of  the  , 
Turks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  .Sunnites,  .ind  between 


This  last,  which  may  lie  identified  with  what  Is  called 
SoofTcelsm,  extends  every  day.  There  is,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  religious  and  a  sceptical  Sooffeeism  ;  the  former 
is  a  sort  of  a  mystical  or  fanatical  aspiration  after  the 
mysteries  of  divine  love,  but  without  laying  any  or  much 
stress  on  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Koran :  the 
latter  is  of  a  bolder  character,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  European  notions  of  free-thinking ;  its  votaries  affect 
no  particular  respect  for  religion,  but  are  a  species  of 
mota|>hysical  Deists,  regarding  the  Koran  merely  as  an 
elegant  work,  embodying  sound  morni  doctrines,  but  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  attention.  Hence  all  who  profess 
or  are  suspected  of  Sooffeeism  are  hated  or  persecuted 
by  the  Moollas.  Uut  Mohammedanism  in  Persia,  ns  in 
other  countries  in  whicli  It  is  professed,  appears  de- 
cidedly on  the  decline,  and  Sooffeeism  is  likely  to  be  one 
gre.tt  instrument  of  its  overthrow. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  whicli  is  not  yet 
entirely  extirpated,  was  materially  rcl'ormcd  and  reno- 
vated by  the  famous  legislator  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht. 
The  life,  and  even  the  epoch  of  the  birth,  of  this  great 
reformer,  are  involved  in  the  utmost  obscurity ;  but 
the  preferable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  flourished 
about  the  (jtli  century  u.c.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine 
of  an  eternal,  self. existing,  supreme  Being,  from  wliom 
every  thing  else  lias  its  origin  ;  and  from  whom  are 
sprung  two  antagonist  iiowers,  Ormusd,  tlie  source  of  all 
good,  and  Ahriinan,  the  source  of  all  evil  ;  of  whicli, 
however,  the  former,  though  this  point  be  extremely 
obscure,  is  destined,  in  the  end,  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  happiness  of  tlic  good  and  the  misery  of 
the  bad  in  another  life,  are  all  laid  down  by  Zoroaster. 
But  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Persian 
sage  is  the  extreme  veneration  paid  to  fire,  light,  anil 
heat,  which  lie  regarded  ns  syinbolicalof  the  Divinity. 
Cest  par  lui  que  lout  respire  :  ki  lerre  lui  doit  m  fe. 
condilt ;  I'animal,  son  etistence j  Varbrc,  sa  vtgetaliuH. 
Non  seulement  il  anime  Irs  tires,  il  forme  eitcore  leiirs 
rapports,  el  son  action,  par  consequent,  n*est  pas  mains 
ancicnne  que  le  monile.  (Pastoret,  Zoroaster,  Confu- 
cius, \c.,  p.  30.)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  ancient 
Persians  neither  erected  temples  nor  statues  to  their 
gods,  but  sacrificed  to  them  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or 
otlii-r  high  pl.ices.  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  131.)  They  had, 
also,  the  singular,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  barbarous 
custom  of  exiifising  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  bedevimri'il 
by  birds,  (llerod  ,  lib.  i.,  rap.  MO.);  and  Niebuhr  dis- 
tinctly states  that  this  custom  was  observed  in  his  time 


whom  and  the  Persians  the  most  rancorous  and  irrecon-  j  by  the  Parsees  at   Bombay.    (  royage  en  Arnliif,  ii.  .'tu. ) 
sity  exists  as  to  religious  doctrines.  '  '1  he  magi 


cilable  animos 

The  priesthoi'id  consists  of  many  orders,  of  which  the 
Mooslitelied  is  now  the  chief.  There  are  seldom  above 
four  or  five  of  this  dignity,  iind  these  are  elected  as  much 
by  the  public  voice  as  by  thiit  of  their  brother  Moosh- 
telieds,  by  whom  they  must  be  declared,  for  the  Sliuh  has 
no  voice  in  their  appoiutinent.  'i'lie  Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
or  ruler  of  the  faith,  is  next  in  rank,  but  he  receives  his 
appointment  and  a  salary  from  the  Shah,  and  there  is  one 
in  all  large  towns.  In  every  mosque  ol  consequence,  and 
at  every  consideralile  shrine  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  there 
are  at  least  three  regular  ecclesiastical  olhcers :  the 
Mooturelle,  who  manages  its  temporal  alfairs  ;  the  Mu- 
ezzin, or  cregee  to  iirayers ;  and  the  Mollali,  who  con- 
ducts the  ceremonial.  If  the  establishment  be  rich,  there 
are  several  Mollalis,  from  among  whom  are  selected  a 
;iirjiA  numix.  who  recites  the  prayers  and  giu'S  through 
the  motiims  and  genuflections  to  guide  the  rongregatiou. 
They  also  preach  occasionally  sermons  Irom  texts  of  the 
Kor,Vi.  Of  all  these,  except  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam,  the 
Income  and  nii'ans  of  life  depends  chiefly  on  the  celebrity 
of  the  individual  for  wiMloin,  virtue,  and  reli;jious  sanc- 
tity ;  so  that  there  are  no  means  ofestiinating  the  income 
of  inilivldiials  :  but  most  mosques  and  shrines  have  large 
property  ill  l.ind  and  vj||:ige<«,  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of 
jiioiis  iiidit'iduals.  aii<l  out  of  this  the  iirlestliooil  attaihcd 
respiH'tlvely  to  each  is  ni.ilnt. lined.  Besides  those  .Uiove 
eminierated.  there  are  In  every  citv.  and  in  irvery  semi- 
nary of  learning,  a  erowd  of  Mooliahs  »ho  live  by  their 
wits,  waiting  lor  the  rhaiue  of  eiiinloynieiit,  lint  liaviiig 
little  of  the  priest  but  the  name.  They  practiM'  astrology, 
write  letters  and  eontrarts  for  those  who  eannot  do  it 
for  themselves,  and  desiciid  to  all  manner  of  meanness 
and  vice  (or  a  livrliliood. 

The  Persians,  though  there  are  tn.niy  enthusiast)  and 
bigots  amonust  them,  are  not  generally  intolerant ;  they 
li^tell  without  anger  to  the  proti'^sioiis  or  arguments  of 
those  who  hold  a  ilifl'eri'iit  lieiiei,  ami  do  not  allow  this 
ciriiinislaiKi'  to  eanse  any  interrnptloii  of  social  iiiti'r- 
c<iur^e.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  (be  (•ueliieH, 
or  tire  worshippers,  who  are  prolialily  rendered  odlniis 
to  the  inodcrn  riili'rs  of  PiTAJa  by  c  oniicetiiig  uitli  llirir 
l.iltli  an  atlai'hnieiit  to  its  aiielent  l.iws  and  I'oliliral  sys- 
tem. rhi«  iinlortiinate  raie  Is  now  almost  eiillMlv  ex- 
tirpated, only  a  small  reinimnt  being  found  in  \i'iA,  and 
other  titles  of  Keriiiaii.  liidillireiK  e.  siiplici-m,  and 
frvv-tlijnkiiig,  aie,   however,  nnddiig  a  rapid  progress. 


or  priests,  cstablislied  by  the  Persians,  li,id 
great  Influence.* 

£ilucation.  —  In  former  reigns,  particularly  In  the 
time  of  the  Sull'aveuns,  when  literature  was  more  en- 
couraged than  now,  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
educ.ition.  .Medressas  or  colleges  were  built  and  en- 
dowed, in  which  moollalis  and  teachers  of  suitable  abili- 
ties were  plaied  to  iiistruet  the  sliideiits.  These  buildings 
consisted  of  a  quadrangle,  the  interior  sliles  of  whicli 
were  pierced  with  small  cell-like  apartments,  like  tbo<e 
of  a  caravans<>rai.  In  each  of  which  a  student  lived.  Itut 
these  institutions  were  rather  for  students  of  more  ad- 
viuu'wl  age  ;  for  younger  niipils  of  the  lower  classes 
there  are  schools  kept  by  private  persons,  where  reading 
and  writing  are  taught,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tiie  of  religion  is  imparted,  with  perhaps,  to  some  who 
are  destined  to  become  "men  of  the  pen,"  a  little  super- 
ficial instruction  in  logic  and  graniniar.  The  children  of 
the  higher  orders  are  taught  at  home  by  maolims  and 
Idllahs,  or  tutors,  who,  alter  the  eleinenls  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  are  acquired,  instruct  their  pupils  In  the  duties 
of  (heir  religion,  and  teach  tlieni  to  re.id  the  Koran,  with 
such  works  as  are  calculated  to  impress  tliem  with  a 
stroug  regard  for  Suniiite  doctrines.  Next  come  ihe 
norks  of  Saadi  and  llaliz,  witli  a  superficial  conrsi'  of 
graniniar,  logic,  and  philosophy.  All  this  time  athlitic 
exercises,  riiling,  liniiting,  and  the  use  of  arms,  are  nut 
neglectitl  ;  and  from  tlie  earliest  age  every  boy  Is  c.trc- 
fully  schooled  in  all  that  regards  the  cereinonlal  of  toi.il 
intercourse,  lie  is  taught  how  to  sit  down  and  rise  up, 
and  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  or  superiors; 
and  so  iiiiieb  stri'ss  is  laid  on  these  matters,  that  it  s 
most  inii'oinnion  to  observe  the  least  deviation  frioii  iliie 
etii|Uctle  even  In  children  of  .'j  or  (i  years  of  age.  Hut 
the  whole  system  is  artitidal,  more  showy  than  solid,  and 
tends  in  no  small  ilegrec'  to  nurse  up  the  rising  genera- 
tioiiH  in  that  dis|iositlon  to  deception  and  liypocrisy 
wliii'h  marks  so  strongly  the  national  character. 

Military  Fiiree  and  ihsonrces.  —  "  I'riigal  ill  his  diet, 
robust  III  his  constitution,  callable  of  endnring  astoiiisli- 
liig  fallgue,  and  iiiureil,  Irom  his  infancy,  to  the  extriiiiis 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  nature  seems  to 

•  Tltp  '/ru'l-Avrt'ii,  lln'  iiH^l  unportsnt  wnrk  mh  the  reliKicm  of 
llii'  I'.r'i'i",  »,i,  tr.iiKliiU'cl  >inil  liulili.hi'<l  in  ^  vnK,  llu  |.v  .Xiiqtii'lil 
■hi  I'rrron  In   1771;    l)til   It  istrilli-usi  hy  sonic  of  tlii>  .idlest  irltii't, 

III  i:  >l >si  iiiu'ii'iit  iKiriiuti  uf  tlUs  wurk  telung  (Nisterlur  tothuiKt 

■■I  /.iirua.>l«v. 
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have  formed  the  Persian  for  a  soldier.  But  as,  according 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  people,  it  is  deemed  de- 
grading to  a  person,  who  has  money  suflicient  to  purchase 
u  horse,  to  travel  on  foot,  the  infantry  of  Persia  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  contemptible  ;  whilst  her  numer- 
ous bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  have  more  than  once  carried 
terror  and  defeitt  amidst  thediscipllnedlegionsof  Home." 
(Kinneir's  Memoir.)  Her  forces,  however,  both  ca- 
valry and  foot,  have  varied  in  amount  and  ellSciency  » 1th 
the  varying  abilities  and  martial  skill  and  diiring  of  tlie 
different  monarchs.  Until  lately  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  regular  corps,  disciplined  after  the 
Kuropean  fashion,  the  army  has  mostly  consisted  of 
levies  of  irregular  cavalry,  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  wandering  tribes,  according  to  their  presumed 
numbers  and  strength,  and  also  by  the  different  cities 
and  towns,  on  a  plan  corresponding  In  many  respects 
with  the  feudal  levies  of  the  middle  ages  in  P.uropean 
countries.  The  troops  thus  collected,  though  brave,  are 
totally  deficient  in  organisation  and  discipline,  anil  could 
make  no  serious  Impression  on  a  body  of  Kuropean 
troops.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arms  and  horses  on  which 
the  horsemen  are  mounted  do  not  belong  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  Individuals,  and  frequently  constitute  their 
whole  property,  they  are  very  apt  to  prefer  their  safety  to 
other  considerations ;  a  circumstance  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Persian  army.  The  whole  force  that  might  thus  be 
collected  on  an  emergency  might,  perhagis,  amount  to 
100,000  or  l.W,000  men.  In  the  late  reign,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  P^uropean  discipline 
and  tactics  among  the  Persian  soldiers.  The  Prince 
lioyal.  Abbas  Mirza,  obtained  leave  from  his  father  and 
oHicers  from  the  E.  I.  Company  to  raise  and  discipline  a 
body  of  troops  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the 
Itiissians,  and  strengthening  his  internal  government ; 
and  he  did  form  a  corps  amounting,  with  cavalry  and 
artillery,  to  about  12,000men.  Of  these  the  horse  artillery 
were  particularly  good  and  efficient ;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Goolislan  with  Russia,  the  men  composing  this  corps  were 
unwisely  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  mustering 
only  occasionally ;  the  oHicers  remaining  useless  append- 
ages of  state  at  the  court  of  the  prince.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  I»'i2,  ns  Uritish  olllcers 
could  not  serve  against  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with 
(ireat  Britain,  they  were  dismissed ;  hut  the  army  of 
S-l.tlOOmen,  regular  .ind  irregular,  with  whicli  the  prince 
matched  against  the  Turks,  was  victorious,  until  dispersed 
by  the  cholera  ;  and  from  that  time  until  is;)3.34  there 
were  only  one  or  two  British  ofticcrs  retained  to  drill  and 
to  command  the  serh&z,  or  regular  troops,  which  were 
still  maintained  in  Azerbijiin.  When  the  Prince  Iloyal, 
however,  proposed  to  subdue  the  rebellious  chiefs  of 
Khorasan,  ami  to  reduce  some  of  the  other  more  remote 
liriivinces  to  order,  he  felt  the  want  of  more  cHicient 
aid  to  reorganise  his  militarjf  force,  and  applied  to  the 
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liritish  government  of  India  for  a  supply  of  commission- 
eil  and  non-commissioned  ofllccrs,  who  only  readied 
Persia  alter  his  death,  in  1S33.  Ills  son,  Mahomed 
Mirza,  the  present  Shah,  has  pursued  his  father's  plans, 
hut  with  less  ability  and  consistency,  for  though  de- 
sirous to  Increase  and  imnrove  his  army,  he  has  never 
employed  these  oHlcers  in  tlic  way  to  render  their  services 
niiLst  useful. 

Ill  the  late  dis.-istrous  campaigns  in  Khor.isan,  and 
I'lirliruLirly  against  ller&t,  the  army  sulfered  much  from 
siikness,  casualties,  and  desertion  ;  so  that  no  calcula- 
tion can  be  inaile  of  its  actual  state.  In  1X37,  however, 
wlien  the  Shah  made  every  possible  effort  to  bring  a  large 
force  against  Merit,  the  besieging  army  did  not  certainly 
exceed  3.5,0(10  men  of  every  description.  Tlie  falling  oiV 
in  tlie  amount  of  the  army  from  the  Iliissian  war  of 
lv27..'2H,  is  very  striking  ;  for  the  Prince  Uoyal  had  then 
a  wiil-appuinted  army  of  10,000  men,  with  all  its  comple- 
iiii'iit  of  liaggage,  cattle,  and  attendants  on  the  frontiers ; 
wliile  the  .Shall  was  at  Choee  with  another  army  of  .MI.IHK). 
It  may  be  iloulited,  however,  wiiether  the  attempts  to 
intriiiliiie  Kuropean  tartips  nnl  discipline  into  such  a 
I'liiiiilry.  and  iiniler  sucli  a  govirnment  as  that  of  Persia, 
lan  evir  smreed ;  and  whetlier  it  would  not  have  been 
hitler  policy  to  trust  now,  as  of  old,  mainly  to  levies  of 
cavalry,  and  endeavouring  to  im|)rove  and  amend  the 
ili'lVct':  ill  their  constitution  and  discipline.  What  may 
he  calleil  the  household  troops  of  Persia,  ciiiisist  of 
a  kind  of  militia  ofaiioiit  |0,(K|(|,  (|iiartercd  in  tlie  capital 
ami  its  vicinity,  and  lialile  to  be  called  out  at  a  ino- 
inent's  warning.  The  ffliiilnnms,  royal  slaves,  or  body 
({ii;iril.  have  been  alre.nily  iiiiliieil, 

.Ills,  l.tmaunge.  Sm/urs.  rmil  l.i/iinliiiY.  —  Of  Persian 
))rntirienry  III  these,  previouily  to  the  Miiliainmeilan  coii- 
i|iii'ki,  little  or  notliing  i*  known,  all  that  may  have  existed 
liavlngbeen  destroyed  by  tlie  Miislenis.  But  we  may  infer, 
from  the  relics  of  sculpture  of  the  Hahsanlan  .Tra  that  re- 
iniiin,  and  from  accounts  of  contemporary  authors  of  other 
countries,  that  some  of  the  arts,  at  least,  were  then  suc- 
ressl'ully  cultivated.  In  thedays  of  the  SiiHaveans,  paint- 
ing appears  tu  have  received  some  uttVRtiuu,  and  archi- 


tecture still  more ;  but  though  attempts  at  depicting  the 
human  form,  as  well  as  animals  and  landscapes,  are  nu- 
merous among  the  Persians  of  this  day,  they  are  but  rude 
and  unsuccessful,  the  total  absence  of  all  drawing  and 
perspective  rendering  their  performances  ludicrous,  if 
not  disgusting.  In  fact,  being  quite  witiiout  models  for 
either  painting  or  sculpture  to  copy  from,  excellence  is 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  government  and  nobility 
would  render  such  attainments  dangerous  rather  than 
profitable  to  the  owner.  Their  most  successful  perform- 
ances are  the  inkstands  and  small  boxes,  made  chiefly 
at  Sliir&z  and  Ispahan,  which  are  ornamented  with  figures 
of  boys  and  girls,  birds  and  flowers,  finished  with  sur- 
prising minuteness  and  accuracy.  The  stone  and  seal 
cutters  of  the  same  cities  are  also  famous  for  their 
workmanship. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  three  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
country,  the  Parsce,  Pehlvi,  and  Deri,  exclusive  of  the 
Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to  religion.  The  first  of 
these  languages  has  superseded  the  rest,  which  are  now 
only  known  by  name,  and  become  the  universal  language 
of  the  country.  It  Is  of  simple  structure  ;  and,  like  the 
English  or  French,  has  few  or  no  inflections,  prepositions 
governing  its  cases,  and  auxiliary  verbs  Its  tenses  and 
modes.  Many  of  its  roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  the 
Sanscrit ;  and.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  has  received  a 
large  accession  of  Arabic  words.  All  the  existing  litera- 
ture of  the  Persians  dates  from  the  Arabic  conquest,  .and 
mostly,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  1.5th  and  16th  centuries. 

In  science  the  Persians  arc  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  in  art.  Astronomy,  judicial  astrology,  metaphysics, 
logic,  mathematics,  and  physic,  are  among  those  pro- 
fessedly cultivated.  But  their  efforts  in  the  first  are 
contemptible  ;  their  theories,  founded  on  the  Ptolemceaic 
system  mixed  up  with  fantastic  notions  of  their  own,  are 
utterly  useless,  unless  to  aid  their  dreams  of  astrology. 
Their  firm  belief  In  tliis  science  is  universal,  and  no 
Persian  will  undertake  the  most  trivial  aflair  without 
consulting  some  professor  of  its  mysteries  for  a  lucky 
hour.  Their  metaphysics  and  logic  are  scarcely  iesi 
puerile.  The  first  consists  of  little  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  disputations,  sophisms  turning  on  wild  and  un- 
profitable paradoxes  ;  the  second  is  an  ingenious  method 
of  iilaying  upon  words,  the  object  being  not  so  much  to 
arrive  at  truth,  as  to  display  quickness  of  mind  and  rea- 
diness of  reply,  in  the  discussion  of  plausible  hypotheses. 
Geography  is  no  better  understood.  Their  knowledge 
of  countries,  and  their  relative  positions,  is  extremely 
confused ;  nor  ciin  they  describe,  with  any  exai'tness, 
even  those  places  or  regions  with  wiiich  they  are  most 
familiar. 

Mathematics,  though  not  much  more  beneficially  ap-  ' 
plied,  are  taught  upon  better  principles,  for  the  Persians 
are  acquainted  with  tlie  works  of  Kuclid.  Chemistry  is 
unknown ;  but  alchymy  is  a  favourite  study,  and  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  continues  to  lie  eagerly  pro- 
secuted. In  medicine,  though  they  profess  themselves 
pupils  of  Giilcn  and  Hippocrates  (Inlmmis  anil  llocral), 
they  practise  only  the  most  wretched  empvricisin,  united 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  I'ewsiiuples,  the  qualitirs  of  which 
experience  has  taught  them.  Diseases  are  classed  into 
hot  and  colli,  moist  and  dry,  upon  no  apparent  principle, 
and  each  disease  is  combated  by  a  remedy  supposed,  as 
vagiu^ly,  to  be  of  an  opposite  quality.  They  are  quite 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  even  of  the  eircnlaiion  of  the 
blood,  so  that  their  knowledge  of  surgery  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  medicine  Yet,  though  they  admire  the 
skill  of  Europeans,  ami  eagerly  possess  themselves  of 
their  remedies,  they  adhere  obstinately  to  their  own 
practice ;  and  all  the  persuasion  of  the  British  mission, 
.ind  its  ineilical  men,  were  for  ten  years  exerted  in  vain 
to  introiiuce  vaccination,  although  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox  were  frequentlv  dreiiiiful.  The  profits  of 
science  are  confined  to  those  who  are  regarded  as  pro- 
licicnts  in  divinity,  astrology,  and  physic,  Tiie  two 
former,  when  conibineii,  thrive  best. 

The  Persians  make  high,  and,  in  a  few  respects,  not 
llUfimniled,  pretensions  to  literature.  Tlieir  treatises 
on  tlie  sciences  now  mentioned  are  in  a  great  measure 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians  ;  and  little  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late  in  these  branches.  Tlieir  histo. 
rical  works  are  of  a  higher  cast,  and  include  some  of 
considerable  merit ;  hut  these  belong  eliietly  to  the  ear- 
lier and  brighter  limes  of  tlie  empire.  Among  the  mora 
modern  may  be  noticed  a  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  a 
Hiiwery  but  authentic  record  of  the  life  of  that  extra, 
onlinary  inonarcli.  But  it  is  in  poetry  tlie  Persians  claim 
jieculiar  I'xciiieiice  ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  can  produce 
the  names  of  more  eminent  autliors  in  tills  department 
than  any  nation  of  tlie  East.  I'rom  the  highest  to  the 
lowist,  they  possess  an  exquisite  ri'lish  for  poetical  cum- 
positions  :  friiin  the  men  of  letters  to  the  lowest  groom 
tliev  recite  passages  from  their  heroic  poets,  or  chant  ode* 
of  ilaliz;  and  it  you  find  laiilt  willi  a  tent  pitcher,  he 
lirobably  replies  with  a  stanza  fruui  Itudiki,  or  a  mural 
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apotliCBifi  from  Saadl.  U  la  slngiilnr,  however,  that  the 
moral  le<son>  inculcated  by  their  poeti  and  learned,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  admired  by  the  people,  siinuUl  be 
wholly  inoperative  in  practice ;  the  IVrslans  being  cer- 
tainly ai  corrupt,  sensual,  and  immoral,  as  any  piiople  of 
Asia. 

Their  poetry  may  Ih!  diviiled  into  epic  and  narrative, 
moral  and  lyric.  Of  the  lirst  c  lass  Ferdunsl  is  the  father, 
though  Uukeekee  did  compose  about  1000  verses  of  the 
Shahn.imeh,  in  which  the  former  is  also  said  to  have 
been  asslste<l  by  Asiili.  Next  to  Fer<lousi  ranks  Nizami, 
who  composed  a  poetic  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
this,  like  the  Yusseeft'  and  Kuleika  of  J&mi,  another  on 
the  same  subject  by  Kerdousi :  the  Leila  and  Mignoon 
of  Hatlflc ;  Khoosroo,  Nhireeu.  and  others,  recited  with 
rapture  all  over  Persia,  are,  in  fact,  poetic  romances, 
called  Musnavees. 

Of  the  didactic  poets  the  chief,  without  question,  is 
Saadi,  whose  OooiistAn  and  Uost&m  abound  in  beauti- 
ful maxims  ami  line  moral  precepts.  Sheikh  S.tadi, 
W.1S  born  at  Sheraa  (\.  n.  ll'.ll),  and  in  his  youth 
was  a  great  traveller.  While  in  .Syria  he  was  taken  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  actually  compelled  to  labour  as  a 
■lave  at  the  fortilicathms  of  Triixili.  From  this  condi- 
tion he  was  relieved  by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  not 
only  paid  ten  crowns  for  his  ransom,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  with  100  for  her  dowry.  The  lady,  however, 
proved  a  shrew, <ind  Saadi.  in  several  parts  of  his  works, 
gives  vent  to  the  ch.igrin  caused  by  this  marriage. 
Among  other  taunts  she  is  said  to  have  reproached  him 
with  having  b«!en  bought  from  tlie  l^hristians  by  her 
father  for  ten  crown? :  "  Yes,"  replied  the  unhappy  mo- 
ralist with  a  sigh,  "and  he  sold  ine  to  you  for  an  hun- 
dred." He  died  in  his  native  city  at  the  extreme  age  of 
120  lunar,  or  lit)  solar  years  ;  and  his  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  plare  of  his  birth,  —  a  small  mosque-like 
olilice,  within  an  enclosure,  in  which  arc  some  nne  old 
fir  trees  and  some  cypresses. 

In  the  mysMc  and  lyrical  strain  there  is  none  who  can 
come  into  competition  with  llafiz,  to  whom  also  Shiraz 
had  the  hoiKuir  of  giving  birth,  lie  nourished  in  the 
time  of  Tamerlane  or  Timour  Bee,  who,  wlien  he  came 
alter  the  defeat  of  Shah  Mansora  to  the  pl.ice  where 
the  poet  dwelt,  desired  to  see  anil  converse  with  him.  With 
feigned  or  real  <lisiileasure,  the  conqueror  demanded  to 
know  how  he  dared  to  dispose  of  his  two  noble  cities  of 
Samai  cand  and  Rokhara,  which  in  a  beautiful  stanza*,  he 
declared  he  would  give  for  a  mole  on  the  cheek  of  his  mis- 
tress :  '•  Can  the  gifts  of  llatiz  ever  impoverish  Timour  V" 
was  the  reply,  which  changed  the  monarch's  wrath  into 
admiration,  and  elicited  reward  instead  of  punishment. 
The  poetry  of  Haliz  is  considered  by  I'ersian  scholars  as 
of  a  singularly  original  character  —  simple  and  unaf- 
fected, yet  possessing  a  wild  and  peculiar  sublimity. 
Like  most  lyrical  effusions,  his  odes  will  not  brook  trans. 
lation,  so  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  comprehended  by 
the  mere  Knglish  reader.  In  bis  own  country,  however,  he 
is  fully  appreciated  ;  and  |>erhaps  no  poet  of  any  country 
ever  <ittaine<l  greater  popularity  amimg  those  lor  whom 
he  wrote  than  the  khanjeh  of  Shiraz.  ills  mortal 
remains  rest  near  the  city  whose  praises  he  has  cele- 
brated, not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Saadi,  and  near  his 
favourite  stream  of  Itoknabad,  The  tomb  is  in  a  small 
enclosure,  whither  the  i)eople  of  the  place  resort  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  cypresses,  recite  the  odes  of 
their  favourite  bard,  and  draw  omens  from  the  pages  of 
his  works. 

Next  to  Ilallz,  In  celebrity,  has  been  pLiced  Ahdid 
nahmiin  Janie,  a  famous  doctor  of  laws,  and  no  less 
famous  sooffee,  whose  Din  an,  or  collection  of  odes,  is 
in  high  estimation  with  the  enthusiasts  of  his  sect. 
His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  his  poetic  genius. 

To  these  already  mentioned,  niiglit  he  added  many 
names  scarcely  less  celebrated,  whose  works  it  would 
require  too  much  space  to  particularise  or  describe.  Itiit 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  their  perusal  would  give  any 
pli'.ksure  to  Kuropean  readers.  They  contain,  it  is 
true,  many  lieautifiil  tliouglits,  and  their  dictiim  is 
friijuently  euphonious  and  expressive  ;  hut  they  have 
the  vice  of  most  Kastern  wiirks,  that  Is,  of  being  dis- 
figured by  the  wildest  extravagance  and  bombast,  and 
by  an  endless  repetition  of  metaphors  and  similes. 

Iliilori/.—  Modem  I'ersia  cinnprisi'S  the  countries 
known  In  antiquity  by  the  names  of  Mcitia,  Susianii, 
CiiKimaniit.  Ilyminin,  .mil  Persia  Proper.  Its  ancient 
history  is  intimately  connected  w  itli  that  of  (Jreece  and 
Home.  Ill  more  moihrii  times  it  has  bei'ii  tin'  theatre 
ol'  endless  civil  wars,  revolutions,  and  ch;inges  devoid 
of  all  interest  to  foreigners.  Towards  the  eiul  of  the  KJth 
century,  however,  nnlir  was  restored,  and  I'ersia  rose 
to  distinction  under  the  govirnini'iit  of  Shah  Abbas, 
suriMiiii'd  the  (ireat,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  several 
battles,  taking  I'rom  them  tlie  city  of  Taurus  and  the 
provinie  of  (ieorgia,  and  Orniiiz  from  thi'  PortUKUe-e. 
Atibas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  iinhecilc  tyrants; 
and,  in  17:^7,  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  An'ghans. 
,^  *  livAuufull),  though  fr«vl>,  truulatul  t>jr  Sir  WiUiam  Junes. 
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At  length  the  famous  Tham.is  Koull  Khan,  a  brigand 
chief,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his  victories 
and  Ills  ferocity.  Nadir  being  assassinated,  in  1743,  his 
death  was  followed  by  a  long-coutinucd  civil  war.  After 
a  vast  deal  of  bloo4l  had  been  spilt,  the  eunuch  Me- 
hemet  Khan,  succeeded,  by  his  superior  ability  and  good 
fortune,  in  establishing  his  authority  over  most  of  the 

{irovinccs  now  comprised  in  Persia  ;  and  transmitted 
lis  authority  to  his  nephew  Futteh  All  Shah. 

This  prince  waged  itn  unsuccessful  war  with  Russia, 
who  stript  him  of  a  large  territory  in  Armenia,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  2,.^0l),000/.  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  she  had  liecn  put  to  In  the  contest !  Futtch 
All  kept  an  enormous  harem  ;  and  it  was  his  practice  to 
disperse  his  sons  over  the  empire,  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, towns,  &c.,  of  which,  speaking  generally,  they 
were  the  scourges.  On  the  death  of  Futteb,  in  ISS.'), 
his  grandson,  the  present  sovereign,  son  of  the  prince 
royal.  Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  terms 
of  his  grandfather's  will.  A  few  of  his  uncles,  who 
were  reckoned  most  dangerous,  were  deprived  of  sight ; 
hut  on  the  whole  the  succession  wiis  unusually  tr.inquil 
and  bloodless.  This  sovereign  is  understood  to  be 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  liussia,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
bethinks  ii  most  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  have  the  greatest  mciui^  of  injuring  him. 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Herat  is  said  to  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Uussia. 

PKUSIAN  (iULPlI,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian 
Oci^.in,  separjiting  Persia  from  Arabia,  between  the  24tli 
and  30tli  degs.  N.  hit.,  and  the  47th  and  S7th  K.  long., 
uniting  with  tlie  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait,  about  .')2m. 
across,  between  Cape  Musseldom  (lat.  26°  I'J'  N.,  long.  .'ili'J 
30'  E. ),  and  the  opposite  coast.  This  gulph  has  somewhat 
of  an  oval  shape,  extending  about  .'wOm.  N.W.  and  S.K. 
with  an  average  bre.ulth  of  about  UiO  m. ;  but  towards  its 
S.E.  end  it  is  upwards  of  2'iOm.  in  width,  the  i,-h  it  soon 
afterwards,  on  taking  its  northern  bend,  previ ,  isly  to  its 
junction  with  the  ocean,  becomes  much  narimver.  It  re- 
ceives at  its  N.W.eud  the  united  waters  of  the  Ki'plirates 
and  Tigris,  about  70  m.  below  Bussorah  ;  hut  it  has  few 
or  no  other  affluents  of  any  Importance.  The.o  streams, 
however,  .issisted  in  some  measure  also  by  the  sliapi!  of 
the  gulph  itself,  tend  to  diminish  the  height  of  thi:  tides, 
wliicli  is  considerr.bly  less  than  in  the  Red  Sea.  (Traill's 
I'hys.  Geog..\\  110.)  The  climate  round  the  shores  of 
this  gulph  is  extremely  hot ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  N.W.  winds,  the  thermometer  in  some 
jiarts  stands  at  a  higher  elevation  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Owing  to 
the  number  of  small  islands,  and  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  reefs,  the  navigiitiuii  of  this  sea.  especially  along  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  is  haz  irdous,  didiciilt  and  tedious  :  it  is 
less  encumbered  alon  '.e  I'ersian  coast.  The  traile 
carried  on  in  the  ports,  on  or  connected  with  the  gulph, 
is  very  considerable.  Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet 
through  which  Iniliau  and  other  eastern  products  find 
their  way  into  the  Turkish  empire  ;  and  Bushire,  in  llie 
Persian  territory,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade  he- 
tween  that  country  and  Bombay,  w  hence  it  receives  tlie 
products  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  E.  Aichliielago. 
The  chief  interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the  I'ersian 
(iulpb,  is  itt  pearl  fishery,  im  which  indeed  the  ii\hali.  of 
the  .S.  coast  mainly  depend,  as  tlie  land  produces  only  a 
few  dates,  and  is  insiifilcient  to  support  the  pop.  ([•or 
details  as  to  these  fisheries,  sec  the  article  'J.\iiKf.iN  Is- 
lands ;  and  see  also  BrssoitAH  and  Bisiiikg,  in  this 
Diet.)  This  sea  was  surveyed  between  IN2I  ■iiul  1K'>k  ; 
but,  although  much  iiirormation  lias  come  to  us  throiifili 
charts  and  memoirs  in  the  HenK.  Journal  (vols.  v.  and 
viii.),  we  are  far  from  possessing  any  s.itisl'actory  iiifoim- 
•itioii  respecting  its  islands,  which  are.  in  all  prohahility, 
more  numerous  and  important  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  The  .ancient  Importance  of  the  I'ersian  Ciul|ih 
is  principally  owing  to  its  cininection  with  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  and  its  commerci.d  intercourse  with  India. 
Were  the  scheme  for  the  steam  n.ivigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  succeed,  this  sea  might  again  become,  as  it  vas 
during  a  certain  period  of  anti(|Uity,  a  thoroughfare  I'or 
the  commerce  between  the  E.  and  W.  worlds  ;  but  the 
advantages  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  the  route  by  thi^ 
Red  Sea  ami  througli  Egypt,  are  so  very  superior,  that 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will" continue  to  engross  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  not  carried  on  by  the  tape  cif 
(!ood  Ilope.  The  islands  and  shores  of  the  Kid  .Sea 
have  been  at  all  times  a  favourite  resort  of  pirates.  At 
present,  however,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  extr- 
tioiis  of  the  British  government,  nearly  extirpated. 

I'l'lt  I'll,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  import.uit  cos.  nf 
Ri  rilland,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  U.  Kinu- 
dom.  lint  conunuiiicat'.iig  by  the  Frith  of  T.ay  witli  Hip 
(lerinaii  Ocean,  having  N  the  cos.  of  Inverness  ami 
Aberdeen,  E.  Forfar,  S.  Fife  (from  which  it  is  nioslly 
separated  by  tiie  Frith  of  Tay),  Kinri.ss.  tM,ickniann<ui, 
the  I'rith  ol'  Forth,  and  Stirling,  and  \S .  Dimibartuii 
and  Argyle,    Exclusive  of  a  small  detached  purtiun  uii 
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the  Frith  of  Forth,  it  is  of  a  compact  circular  form. 
Area  1 ,688,320  acrea,  of  which  32,000  are  water.  This  great 
CO.  comprises  within  itself  almost  all  that  Is  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  Scotland ;  having  every  varletv  of 
surface  and  soil,  from  rugged,  sterile  mountains  to  low, 
level,  fertile  vales.    Its  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  on  a 
grand  and  varied  scale  ;  and  its  climate  Is  as  different  as 
Its  surface,  being  severe  in  the  more  elevate<l,  and  mild 
and  early  In  the  lower  districts.    The  contrast  In  the 
inhabs.  is  equally  great ;  the  Celt  being  found  on  the 
mountains  and  the  Saxon  on  the  plains,  and  each  dlflbr- 
ing  widely  from  the  other  in  language,  dress,  and  man- 
ners.   Perth  Is  naturally  divided  Into  highlands  and  low- 
lands :  all  the  country,  including  the  Ochill  and  Sidlaw 
hills,  from  its  S.  frontier  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
being  Included  in  the  lowlands,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
highlands.    The  part  of  the  Grampian  chain  in  this  co. 
comprises  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Scotland, 
among  which  may  be  specifted,  Ren  Lawers,  3,045 ;  Ben 
Marc,  3,044 ;  Ben  Gloc,  3,690 ;  Schichallion,  3fif>0 ;  Ben 
Achougie,  3,028 ;  and  Ben  Led!,  2,863  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Besides  the  mountains  and  hilly  districts, 
there  are  very  extensive,  though  progressively  diminish- 
ing, tracts  of  moor,  moss,  and  bog.    There  is,  also,  a 
large  extent  of  natural    wood   and    plantations.    The 
latter  were  much  extended  by  the  operations  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Atholl,  who  planted  above  lUfiOi)  acres  !    Hut 
notwithstanding  these  deductions,  the  cultivated  land  is 
estimated  at  from  530,(100  to  560,000  acres,  or  at  about  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  surface.    The  most  valuable 
tract  of  low  land  is  denominated  the  Carse  of  Cowrie, 
being  the  district  bounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  S.  and  W., 
the  Sidlaw  hills  on  the  N.,  and  Forfarshire  on  the  E. 
Its  soil  is  mostly  a  deep  rich  clay  loam ;  and,  in  point  of 
fertility,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  land  in  the 
kingdom.    The  lower  part  of  Strathearn,  from  Forte- 
viot  to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  Tay,  consists  of 
a  similar  soil,  and  is  hardly  less  fertile.    Exclusive  of 
these,  and  the  low  lands  along  the  Tay,  above  Perth, 
there  are  in  the  valleys  uf  the  Teith,  Forth,  and  other 
rivers,  extensive  tracts  of  carse   land,  and  of  sandy, 
gravelly  loam.    Light  gravelly  soil  is,  indeed,  predo- 
minant  in   Perthshire.    There   are   some   very  large 
estates;  but   there  is,  also,  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
smaller  class  of  proprietors.    Arable  farms  vary  in  size, 
from  .V)  to  500  acres.     The  same  plan  that  formerly 
prevailed  in  Argyle  (which  see)  of  holding  lands  in 
common,  prevailed  throughout  the  highlands  of  Perth- 
shire; but  examples  of  it  are,  at  present,   rarer  in 
the  latter  than  'n  the  former.     Farms  In  the  lower 
districts   are  universally   let  on  lease,   generally   for 
nineteen  years ;  large  stock  farms  are  also  let  on  lease ; 
but  some  of  the  small  highland  occupiers  hold  from 
year  to  year.     Buildings  and   other   accommodations 
of  the  farmers,  in  the  lower  districts,  are  for  the  most  part 
substantial  and  excellent ;  but  In  some  of  the  highland 
districts  they  are  still,  in  many  instances,  b.td  and  defi- 
cient.   Wheat  and  lieans,  of  excellent  quality,  are  the 
prime  articles  of  cultivation  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Strathearn,  parts  of  Strathmore,  the  valley  of  the  Forth 
and  Teith,  &c.    In  the  midland  districts,  barley,  and,  in 
the  higher,  oats,  are  the  principal  crops.  Potatoes  every- 
where cultivated,  largely  consumed,  and  recently  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  the  London  market.  Turnip 
culture  extensively  prosecuted.    Considerable  quantities 
of  fruit,  as  apples,  pears.  Sec,  are  produced  in  the  vales, 
particularly  in   Gowrie.    Breeds  of  cattle  various,  but 
none  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  the  stock  dlA'ers  with  the 
varying  quality  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  pastured.  Num- 
ber of  sheep  vastly  Increased  within  the  last  40  years, 
and  the  Cheviot  breed  now  generally  diffused,    "  It  be- 
gins to  be  generally  understood  that  the  land  cannot 
stand  a  constant  system  of  cropping  without  intervals  of 
rest.    The  sheep  husbandry  is,  therefore,  daily  gaining 
ground ;  and  the  breed  of  cattle  has  been  improved  both 
in  size  and  earilness  of  in,iturity."    (ticw  Slaiislicnl  Ace. 
qf  Scotland,  /'cr/AsAirc,  p.lll6.)  Roads  signally  Improved; 
as  much  so,  certainly,  as  \h  any  other  Scotch  co.    Coal 
is  found  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  contiguous  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  ;  and  limestone  and  freestone  are  pretty  gene- 
rally diffused.    Average  rent  uf  land.  In  IHIO,  5s.  M.  an 
acre.   The  linen  and  cotton  manufacture  has  been  intro- 
duced, particularly  into  tlie  city  of  Perth  ;  but  neither 
has  had  much  success :  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Perthshire 
may  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  agricultural  district ; 
anil  we  are  glad  to  tay  that  the  progress  of  agriculture 
during  the  present  century  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
'I'lie  following  statements  by  the  author  of  the  account  of 
the  par.  of  Wetter  Foiilis  In  the  A'l-i/i  Stalistical  Ac- 
count uf  Scotland,  arc  generally  ajiiilicablc  to  the  whole 
CO.    "  Since  the  date  of  the  last  statistical  account  great 
improvements  have  been  made  In  rural  economy.   Waste 
groiind  has  l)een  planted  and  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  roads  are  in  a  su|ierior  rondition,  and  new  ones 
have   been   constructed.     I'arm    steadings    were    then 
ciivired  with  thatch,  and  indifferent  in  building  and  ae- 
C'liiiniodatlon ;  but  they  are  now  all  slated,  well  built, 
Vol.  II, 


and  adapted  for  every  necessary  purpose. 


.  .     .  Wheat,  po« 

tatoes,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses,  are  cultivated  m  a 
much  greater  breadth.  More  manure  is  laid  on  the  soil, 
and  it  is  ameliorated  by  fences,  cleaning,  and  draining. 
Horses  and  harness,  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  much 
Improved."  Principal  rivers,  Tay,  Forth,  Earn,  Teith, 
Lyon,  Garry,  Tummel,  &c.  Fisheries  on  the  Tay  alx>ut 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom.  Perth  Is  divided  into 
80  parishes,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  I  for 
the  CO.,  and  1  for  the  city  of  Perth.  Registered  elec- 
tors for  the  CO.,  in  1839-40,  4,224.  Some  parishes  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  co.  are  joined,  for  election  purposes, 
with  the  cos.  of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan  ;  and  the  bor. 
of  Culross  unites  with  that  of  Inverkeithing,  Dunferm- 
line, &c.  in  returning  1  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Principal 
towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  and  Dumblane.  In  1831,  Perth  had 
23,809  inhab.  houses,  31,749  families,  and  142,894  Inhabs., 
of  whom  08,565  were  males,  and  74,329  females.  Valued 
rent,  3.39,892/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1815,  .555,r)32/. 

PE  RT  1 1,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  manufacturing  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  plain 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  33  m.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh, 
lat.  56°  23' 40"  N.,  long.  3°  'iff  20"  W.  The  town  is 
surrounded,  except  on  the  line  of  the  Tay,  with  gently 
rising,  verdant,  or  richly  wooded  hills.  Fop.  in  1801, 
14,878;  in  1831,20,016.  It  is  connected  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  9  arches,  88011.  in  length  (built  by  Smeaton  in 
1771,  at  an  expense  of  26,632/.),  with  the  village  of  Bridg- 
end, on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Tay,  included  in  the  pari.  l>or. 
The  main  street  runs  N.  and  S.,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  ;  and  it  and  the  other  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
straight.  Many  of  the  more  modern  streets  and  crescents 
are  of  freestone,  and  altogether  the  town  Is  remarkably 
neat,  clean,  and  well-built,  and  has  a  substantial,  wealthy 
appearance.  It  Is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  side  pavements 
are  good.  The  inhab.  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
raised  by  a  steam-engine  from  the  river  into  a  reser- 
voir, whence  It  is  conducted  in  pipes  through  the  streets. 
The  expense  of  these,  which  were  constructed  in  1830, 
was  13,609/.  The  assessment  is  limited  to  5  per  cent,  on 
rental.  North  and  south  of  the  town  ate  the  two  large 
public  greens,  cilled  the  North  and  South  Inches.  The 
former,  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  Athole  Crescent, 
has  the  race-course  ;  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  stately 
trees  and  elegant  villas. 

In  addition  to  the  gas  and  water-works,  the  public  edi. 
fices  are  the  co.  buildings  and  gaol,  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, fronting  the  river,  erected  In  1819,  at  a  cost  of 
32,000/.  ;  the  church  of  St.  John,  a  building  of  ancient 
but  unascertained  date,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  i^pire 
of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  divided  into  three  placet 
of  worship,  appropriated  to  three  distinct  parishes  ;  St. 
Paul's  Church,  built  in  1807  at  an  expense  of  7,000/. ;  the 
Academy,  also  erected  in  1807,  at  a  cost  of  6,000/. ;  lunatic 
asylum;  the  theatre;  barracks;  Marshall  monument 
(built  in  commemoration  of  a  late  lord  provost),  contain- 
ing the  public  library  and  the  museum  of  the  Perth  Anti* 
quarian  Society,  and  the  town.hall.  A  little  way  S. 
from  the  town,  an  extensive  military  prison,  capable 
of  accommodating  7,000  captives,  was  constructed,  in 
1812,  at  an  expense  of  130,000/. ;  but  It  is  now  (1841) 
about  being  converted  into  the  central  and  model  prison 
for  Scotland. 

The  town  has  4  pars.;  and  3  quoad  sacra  churches  (in 
one  of  which  the  service  is  performed  in  Gaelic),  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  have  recently  been 
efectcil.  There  are  no  fewer  than  14  dissenting  chapels : 
3  of  which  belong  to  the  United  Secession  ;  2  to  the  Old 
Light  Burghers  ;  2  to  the  Relief  ;  and  1  respectively  to 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  General  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Glassites,  Episcopalians,  and  R.  Catholics. 

The  grammar-school  of  Perth  was  at  .in  early  period 
the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland,  being  attended  by  pupils 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  flrst  se- 
minary in  Scotland  in  which  Hebrew  was  taught. 
(M'Crie's  Life  (if  Knox,  11.  14—16.)  Its  eminence  may 
be  said  still  to  continue.  The  academy,  which  embraces 
the  most  ample  course  of  instruction,  scientific,  literary, 
and  commercial,  was  founded  In  1700  ;  its  flrst  rector.  Dr. 
Robert  Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Aberdeen,  is  weil  known 
by  his  able  work  on  "  The  National  Debt."  These  2  semi- 
naries arc  endowed  ;  and  there  arc,  besides,  about  28 other 
schools,  uf  which  6  arc  endowed  ;  ill  addition  to  whicli  a 
large  seminary  has  recently  been  erected,  partly  by  public 
subscrlptiim,  and  partly  by  a  grant  fl-om  government,  for 
the  education  of  400  poor  children.  Perth  has  6  public 
libraries,  one  of  which  contains  6,000  vols.;  a  literary  and 
antiquarian  society  ;  a  reading-room  ;  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers. Printing  and  the  iiuhlishing  of  literary  works 
nave  been  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
town  of  a  similar  size  in  .Scotland,  perhaps  in  the  empire. 
Among  other  products  of  the  Perth  press  may  be  sped- 
lied  the  Kncyctufxriia  I'erlhensia,  and  Heron's  llhlory  qf 
Scotland,  0  vols.  Hvo. ;  this  branch  has  now,  however, 
materially  declined. 
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Poor  lawi  hiive  been  Introduced  into  the  town,  the 
aueasmcnt  t>elng  about  9,!2fln<.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the 
church  collectiona,  which  average  about  700/.  The  num- 
ber of  paupera  rangea  between  70<)  and  800.  The  Incor- 
porated trades,  in  addition  to  this,  give  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  3,270/.  to  their  poor  memt>ers,  whose  number  la 
generally  about  200.  An  hospital  for  behoof  of  the  poor 
wai  founded  by  Jamea  VI.  This  institution  hasanctt 
revenue  of  A97/.  Ht.  6d.,  distributed  among  (it  pandora, 
who  are  out-pensioners,  the  building  being  let.  '1  here 
are  two  diapenaarles  and  an  inflrmary,  in  addition  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  above  noticed. 

Perth  IS  not  eminent  for  trade  or  manuraetiires. 
About  GO  years  ago,  however.  It  had  an  extensive  trade 
In  gloves ;  Perth-made  gloves  having  a  prpforenco 
througliout  the  kingdom.  Latterly,  however,  Dundee 
has  quite  superseded  it  in  this  department.     In  conse- 

3uenceofthls,the  business  of  tanning,  which  principally 
epended  on  the  glove-trade,  has  been  greatly  Darrowcil. 
Its  manufactures  consist  at  present  principally  of  co- 
loured cottons,  especially  for  umbrellas.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  handkerchiefs,  checked  and  striped  ginghams,  imi- 
tation India  shawls,  scarfs,  trimmings,  &c.,  are  also 
woven.  The  aggregate  number  of  weavers  is  about  1 ,6(10, 
some  of  whom  are  employ<Hl  by  Glasgow  and  Paislev 
houses.  A  flax-spinning  mill  has  recently  been  erecteo, 
which  employs  about  70  hands.  A  large  ble.tch-field 
at  Tulloch,  2  ra.  W.  of  the  city,  employs  2,V)  indi- 
viduals. There  are  in  the  town  several  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  corn-mills,  and  three  considerable  iron- 
founderies.  The  siilmon-fisheries  on  the  Tay,  belonging 
to  the  parish,  bring  a  rent  of  I  ,:<.50/.  per  annum,  of  which 
830/.  goes  to  the  city.  The  quantity  of  salmon,  including 
grilses,  shipped  from  Perth  for  I>nndnn,  amounts,  at  au 
average,  to  about  4,M)0  boxes,  or  22A  tons  a  year. 

The  Tay  is  navigable  to  Perth  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden ;  but  the  navigation  is  much  obstructed, 
and  a  great  de.il  is  required  to  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation.  In  this  view  an  act  was 
obtained  in  1834  for  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  forming  a  new  harbour  and  wet  dock,  and  the  works 
are  now  proceeding.  Tlierc  tH>long  to  the  port  about 
100  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  8,000  tons  ; 
and  about  80U  coasting-vessels  annuHlly  enter  tlie  port. 
The  exports  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  corn,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  sliipped  for  the  Lon. 
don  market  is  oiten  as  high  as  100,000  bolls :  corn  of  all 
kinds,  between  40,000  and  .W.OOO  quarters.  The  town 
supports  2  native  banks  and  4  branch  banks ;  It  has 
also  a  savings-bank,  established  in  1816  ;  2  weekly 
markets  and  5  annual  fairs.  Gross  customs  revenue, 
from  S  July,  1840,  to  5  Jan.,  1841,  I0,7WV. 

Perth  is  very  ancient ;  and  some  authorities  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Komans.  It  was  a  bor.  at  least,  as  early  as 
llOti.  Its  church  being  consecrated  to  John  the  Uaptist, 
it  was  long  called  St.  Johnstoun.  Prior  to  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  Perth  was  the  capital  of  Scotland  ;  and  from 
its  central  situation  it  is,  perliaps,  to  be  regretted  that  it 
did  not  continue  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  kings 
were  crowned  at  Scone,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  and 
had  a  residence  in  tlie  town.  The  "  Parliament  House  " 
of  Perth  remained  standing  till  1818,  when  it  was 
pulled  down.  Scone  Palace,  long  a  royal  residence,  has 
been  rebuilt  by  Its  noble  owner,  Earl  Ma!)Stield,  and  is 
now  a  splendid  modern  residence,  Tlie  famous  stone, 
reckoned  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  were  crowned,  was  transferred  from 
DunstaflVage,  In  the  9th  century,  to  Scone,  whence  4t 
was  renioveil  by  Edward  I.,  in  VJfM,  to  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  enclosed  within 
the  frame-work  of  the  regal  chair  on  which  tlie  British 
sovereigns  have  been  crownetl  since  Edward  II.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  four  monasteries  in  Perth,  exciu- 
aive  of  one  in  Scone,  two  nunncriea,  and  eight  chapels. 
But  the  violence  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Kefoinia- 
tion  may  be  said  not  to  have  left  n  relic  of  tliese 
buildings.  James  I.  was  murdered  in  the  lUackfriars' 
Monastery  here  in  l'i;<7,  and  was  buried  in  the  Carthusian 
Monastery,  which  he  had  founded.  In  August,  HiliO, 
Perth  was  the  scene  of  that  most  mysterious  inci- 
dent in  .Scotti>h  history,  entitled  tlie  "  lluid  of  Kiitli- 
ven,"  or  the  Ouwrif  conspiracy,  Gowrie  I'alace,  the 
residence  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  pulled 
down  within  the  last  W  years,  .iiid  its  site  Is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  county  liuiiiliiigs.  Perth  is  associated  with 
many  important  events  in  history  ;  but  we  limit  ourselves 
to  mentioning  tliat,  in  Ili44,  it  was  t.ikeii  liy  Montrose, 
after  his  victory  at  Tipperniuir,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
in  lO.'il  it  capitulated  to  Cromwell ;  and  was  occupied 
by  tlie  insurgents  in  the  rebellions  of  \'\b  and  174.'i. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Kel'orm  Act,  1'ertli  was 
united  with  four  other  bors.  in  sending  I  mem.  to  the 
H  of  C. ;  but  that  Act  cunrerrtHl  on  It  the  important 
privilege  of  returning  a  representative  for  itself.  I(e- 
gistered  voters  in  1840-1,  94'J.  Perth  is  an  opulent  bor. ; 
the  corporation  revenue  for  1899-40  amounted  to  C,22tj/. : 
number  of  cciuncillora,  1<J. 
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Perth,  though  it  never  was  the  fee  of  a  blahop,  U 

ealliid  a  city ;  and,  in  the  rolla  of  the  Scottlah  parlia- 
ment. It  held  rank  next  to  Edinburgh.  Its  chief  ma- 
giatrate  has  the  title  of  Lord  Provoat.  ( New  Stat. 
Account  of  Scotland,  ^  Perththire,  i.  162. ;  Boundary 
Report,  S/c.) 

The  aituation  of  Perth  ii  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
Close  to  the  city,  on  the  E.,  la  the  hill  of  Kinnoul ;  the 
aummit  of  which,  of  eaay  access,  commands  one  of  the 
noblest  prospects  that  Is  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  is  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  Earn ;  to  the  \V,  is  a 
flnely  variegated  country,  and  to  the  N.  the  prospect 
Is  bouniled  by  the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians.  The 
coun'.y  round  Perth  la  amongst  the  most  fertile  in 
Srjtiand. 

PEIIU,  a  celebrated  country  of  S.  America,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  It  then  included  the  modem  republic  of  Bolivia 
(S.  or  Upper  Peru) ;  but  at  present  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  republic  of  N.  or  Lower  Peru,  lying  chiefly  between 
lat.  3°  and  21°  S.,  and  long,  filio  and  81°  VV. ;  having  N. 
the  Columbian  Vepublic  of  Ecuador,  E.  Brazil,  S.E.  and 
S.  Bolivia,  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Extreme  length,  S.S  E. 
to  N.N.W,  about  1,500  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  40  to 
600  m.  Estimated  area  and  pop.,  subdivisions,  &c.,  as 
follow :  — 


Deparlinents. 

Area  In 

M].  m. 

Population. 

Chief  Towni. 

Lima  - 

TruKillo 

Junin 

lluancabclica 

A>acuclio 

Cuzco 

I'uno  • 

Arniutpa 

500,000  ? 

1,700,000  ? 

Lima. 

•rrmill6. 
Huanuco. 

Huamanga. 
Cuxco. 
Puno. 
Arequipa. 

Phuiical  Geography,  l[C The  country  is  naturally  di- 
vided Into  3  regions  ;  that  between  the  coast  and  the 
Andes  ;  tliat  occupied  by  the  latter ;  and  the  region  E.  of 
the  Andes,  forming  a  part  of  the  basin  ol'  tlic  Amazon. 
All  these  divisions  dilfer  widely  in  their  physical  charac- 
ter. The  coast  region  from  Tumbez,  on  the  N.  frontier 
to  the  river  Leche,  is  mostly  a  desert ;  and  wherever,  in 
fact,  the  co,ist  region  is  not  traversed  by  streams,  or  is 
unsusceptible  of  irrigation,  it  conaista  principally  of  arid 
sandy  wastes,  and  is  in  the  last  degree  barren.  The 
Andes  and  theirramiflcations  have  been  roughly  estimated 
to  coyer,  in  Peru,  an  extent  of  200,000  sq.  m.  They  con- 
sist here,  as  in  Bolivia,  of  two  main  chains,  or  Cordil- 
leras, connected  in  various  parts  by  cross  ranges,  and  in- 
closing several  extensive  and  lolly  valleys.  Bound 
Cuzco  is  a  vast  knot  of  mountains,  occupying  about  three 
times  the  extent  of  Switzerland ;  and  round  Pasco,  in 
lat.  13°  S.,  is  another  knot  surrounding  the  plain  of  Bom- 
bon,  I3,.'i00  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  which  arc  tlie 
rich  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco.  The  Peruvian  Andes 
are  not  in  general  so  elevated  as  the  Bolivian  ;  thoii^'li 
many  of  their  peaks  rise  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  loiliest  summits  are  towards  the  S.,  where 
the  Nevado  de  Chuquibamba  (about  lat.  IK"^)  reaches  to 
21.000  ft.  in  height ;  and  several  other  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  Deaaguadero,  which  belongs 
partly  to  Peru  (see  Bolivia,  i.  401.)  may  at  leaat  approach 
this  elevation. 

In  Bolivia  the  E.,  but  in  Peru  the  W.,  Cordillera  is  the 
highest.  At  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco,  the  Andes  sepa- 
rate into  3  collateral  chains,  which,  proceeding  N.,  sepa- 
rate the  basins  of  the  Maranon,  Iluiiliaga,  and  Ucayale. 
The  last  range  of  the  Andes  to  the  E.,  in  Peru,  extends 
between  the  6th  and  l,^th  parallels  of  lat.,  at  a  distance 
varying  between  200  and  400  m.  from  the  Parilic,  and 
separates  the  tusin  of  the  Ucayale  from  those  of  the  Ya- 
vari,  Beni,  and  other  affluents  uf  the  Amazon.  Probably 
no  part  of  thia  range  risea  above  10,000  ft.  in  height.  {See 
Anubs.  Vol.  I.) 

The  space  encloaed  between  the  gigantic  ridgee  of  (ho 
E.  and  W.  Cordillera,  called  the  Sierra,  is  partly  occupied 


by  mountains  and  naked  rocks,  partiv  bv  table-lands  yield- 
ing short  fine  grass,  and  extensive  hilly  pasture-ground, 
very  like,  in  general  outline,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scut- 
land,  though  destitute  of  heath,  and  partly  by  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  tliat  once  supported  a  much  larger 
amount  of  population.  The  third  region,  or  country  E.  of 
the  Cordilleras,  is  very  little  known  :  it  is  mostly  covered 
by  all  but  interminable  forests  ;  and  a  largo  portion  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Peru,  since  only  a  few  K. 
Cath.  missions  are  here  and  there  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, the  rest  of  the  country  being  In  the  exclusive  pus- 
session  of  the  native  Indians. 

Peru  gives  birth  to  some  of  the  largest  rivi  rs  in  tlie 
world.  The  Tunguragua, generally  regarded  as  the  priiper 
source  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  and  Its  vast  conHiieiils 
thelluallagaand  Ucaylc  (the  latter  formed  by  the  junrtiun 
of  the  Apuriinac  and  I'aru),  have  their  sources  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  W.  Cordillera,  between  10|°aDd  16°  S.  lat.  i  and  pur- 
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■ue,  though  with  many  windingi,  •  northerly  eourie  till 
thejr  leave  the  country.  These  great  rivers  are  mostly 
navigable  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  steam -navigation, 
will  no  doubt,  at  some  future  period,  carry  the  riches  of 
this  remote  region  across  the  rontinent  to  the  ports  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  great  lake  of  TIticaca  (which  see)  Is 
mostly  In  Peru ;  but,  excepting  it,  there  is  no  other 
large  lake :  there  are,  however,  some  smaller  lakes,  one 
of  which,  the  lake  of  Llaurieocha,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cerro 
do  Pasco,  gives  birth  to  the  Tunguragua.  ( Geog.  Joum., 
V.  vl.  vill.  i  Poeppig.  Reise  m  Peru,  ^c,  U. ;  Meyen, 
Seise  um  die  Erdc,  ^c,  pmsim.) 
The  coast  is  throughout  rn  jged  and  lofty.    In  the  N. 

Jtrovs.,  some  miles  of  a  loose  nudy  desert  intervene  in  a 
ew  places  between  the  hifi'  lands  and  the  ocean  ;  but 
in  general,  the  clilfs  approM  ii  close  to  the  shore,  which 
has  not,  perhaps,  in  an  c^.ent  of  l,GUO  m.  a  dozen 
secure  harbours.  The  best  are  those  of  Callao,  Payta, 
Sccliura,  Salina,  Pisco,  Islay,  Iquiqua,  and  a  few  others. 
Truxillo  snd  I.nmhaqeque  have  only  open  roadsteads. 
The  water  being  almost  uniformly  deep,  vessels  are 
oltliged  to  approucli  within  ^  m.  of  the  shore,  before 
they  can  anchor ;  and  the  prodigious  swell  which  rolls 
in  unbroken  from  the  Paciflc  occasions  a  heavy  and 
dangerous  surf.  The  operation  of  landing  Is,  except  in 
a  few  places,  at  once  dillicult  and  hazardous ;  It  Is 
effected  by  means  of  balaas,  or  platforms  raised  on  in- 
flated skins,  and  differing  in  shape  In  diffRrent  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  balsa  used  by  Captain  Hall  off  Mollciido, 
was  "  made  of  2  entire  seal  skins  inllatcd,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  connected  by  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  strong 
lashings  of  thongs  ;  over  all  a  platform  of  cane  mats 
forms  a  sort  of  deck,  about  4  ft.  in  width,  and  (!  or  8  ft. 
In  length.  At  one  end,  the  person  who  manages  the 
balsa  kneels  down,  and  by  means  of  a  double-bladed 
paddle,  which  he  liolds  by  the  middle,  and  strikes  alter- 
nately on  each  side,  moves  it  swiftly  along  ;  the  pas- 
sengers, or  goods,  l)eing  placeil  on  the  platform  behind 
him.    All  the  goods  which  go  to  the  interior,  at  this 

Cart  of  the  coast,  are  landed  in  this  manner.  The  great 
ars  of  silver,  and  the  bags  of  dollars,  also,  which  are 
shipped  In  return  for  the  merchandize  landed  pass 
through  the  surf,  on  these  tender,  though  secure  con- 
veyances." (HnWs  S.  America,  i.  205,  20«  ) 

Climate.  —  The  year  may  lie  divided  into  2  seasons  j 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  From  June  to  October,  the  coast 
lands  in  all  the  S.  and  central  provs.  are  covered 
during  the  night  and  morning  with  a  dense  fog,  the  only 
moisture  supplied  by  nature  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
These  fogs  (iiminish  as  we  proceed  N.,  and  in  the  N. 
prov.  of  Piura,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  drv  atmo- 
sphere, rains  occasionally  occur ;  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  arenales,  or  arid  sands,  are  speedily  clothed 
with  the  most  exuberant  vegetation.  While,  however, 
the  dry  season  prevails  on  tlie  coast,  and  especially 
from  Jan.  to  March,  heavy  rains  fall  in  the  mountains, 
fre(iuently  accompanied  with  thunder,  which  never  oc- 
curs along  the  coast.  The  extensive  valleys  between  the 
Cordilleras,  such  asthiitof  Ciiico,  10,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  enjoy  an  admirable  climate ;  and  though  be- 
tween the  Tropics  have,  in  consequence  of  their  eleva- 
tion, all  the  advantages  of  the  best  climates  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  with  but  few  of  their  disadvantages.  Beyond 
this,  and  at  the  level  of  about  14,000  ft.,  commences  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Kven  in  the  coast  region  the 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  latitude ;  cooling  S.  winds  being  uniformly  prevalent, 
and  the  sea-breezes  by  day  alternating  with  others  blow- 
ing from  the  land  at  night.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year 
in  Lima  is  about  70°  Kalir.  Wheat,  and  other  European 
ceriilia,  though  but  little  cultivated,  succeed  admirably 
ill  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Sierra ;  potatoes  thrive 
best  at  an  elevation  of  from  11,000  to  13,(K)0  feet.  The 
country  is,  on  the  wliole,  salubrious.  Cbolics,  bilious 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  sniall-pox,  and  hydrophobia 
are  common ;  but  in  Lima,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  Individuals  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

Peru  is  more  subject,  iierhaps,  than  any  iitlier  country, 
to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  earthquiikes.  Shocks 
are  felt  every  year  i  and  they  occasionally  become  so 
violent,  as  to  be  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  c(m- 
Thc   earthquake  which   occurred    in    I74fi 
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Iccted,  and  Is  lupposed  to  be  nearly  exhanited.  The 
greater  number,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  of  the 
mines  that  are  at  present  wrought,  are  situated  in  the 
Cerro  di  Pasco,  In  the  dep.  of  Junin.  They  were,  like 
Potosi,  accidentally  discovered  in  ItUO. 

The  nro<iuce  of  the  Peruvian,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
mines,  lias  materially  declined  since  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  Humboldt,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  estimated 
the  annual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Peru 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at  6,240,000 
dolls.  (1,248,000/.)  But  at  present  (1841),  owing  to  the 
anarchy  and  insecurity  that  has  prevailed,  their  value  ii 
probably  not  much  above  half  this  amount.  The  silver 
smelted  In  Peru,  from  1H20  to  1834,  Is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  3,2<H>,&73  marcs,  worth  5,(i04,l7S/. 

The  following  la  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  silver 
reduced  to  bars  at  the  different  smeltliig-houses  of 
Peru  in  1834  {Board  qf  Trade  Tablet  for  1839 :)  — 


Depaitinente.      |      Marci. 


I.lma 

Truxillo   . 
Junin  (Pasco)  > 


1.1,S2l 


Deparlmenti.  Marci* 


.Kyacucho 

Puna 

Arequipa 


11,417 

31,.179 

4,.16it 


Total 


-    :!4l,SU4marM,  worth  581, or>8/. 


It  is  estimated  that  over  and  above  the  quantities  given 
above,  l-3d  part  more  is  actually  raised  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  except  in  Junin,  where  l-.^th  part  of 
excess  Is  produced,  and  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in 
the  state  of  plala  pifla,  or  native  silver.  In  1838,  900 
marcs  of  gold,  and  287.2.58  ox.  of  silver  were  coined  at 
the  several  mints  of  Peru.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  for  smuggling,  &c.,  the  total  produce  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Peru,  including  Bolivia,  may 
now  (1841),  amount  to  from  700,000/.  to  750,0(»/.  a  year. 

Huancavelica  has  one  of  the  richest  quicksilver  mines 
in  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  (St.  Barbara),  fur- 
nished 5,000  quintals  a-year  of  quicksilver,  for  2  cen- 
turies, it  is  said  that  the  metal  might  be  procured  here 
at  an  expense  of  65  dolls,  the  quintal ;  thougli,  in  1837- 
38,  quicksilver  was  so  scarce  in  Peru,  as  to  cost  from 
200  to  220  dolls,  per  quintal.  These  mines  were  then, 
of  course,  unwrought ;  but  a  private  company  has  since 
been  formed  to  work  them,  which  has  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  its  operations.  (Smilh'i  Peru, 
ii.  24.) 

Exclusive  of  the  above  Peru  produces  iron,  copper, 
tin,  coal,  saltpetre,  &c.  The  latter,  indeed,  under  the 
name  of  nitrate  of  soda  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
become  an  important  article  of  export. 

fegetable  'products  are  numerous,  and  very  dissimilar. 
Sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cocoa, 
are  raised  in  the  warmest  situations  ;  the  vine,  wheat, 
and  quinoa  (chiiinpodium  quinua)  are  planted  in  colder 
places,  and  potatoes  on  the  highest  cultivated  grounds. 
The  grapes  are  well-flavoured,  but  the  wine  made  from 
them  is  inferior.  The  sugar  cane  Is  mostly  the  creolp 
species.  Three  sorts  of  maise  are  cultivated,  and  thii 
grain,  which  forms  the  principal  farinaceous  food  of  the 
modern  inhabs.,  appears  to  h.ivc  been  also  the  principal 
formerly  in  use  among  tlie  Indians,  large  quantltief 
having  been  diBcovere<l  in  subterranean  granaries,  where 
it  had  probably  remained  from  a  period  previously  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Cotton  is  grown  in  almost  every  part 
of  Peru,  and  the  Peruvian  ranks  immediately  after  the 
Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  English  markets. 
Except  in  the  prov.  Piura,  it  is  all  short  stapled.  The 
culture  is  rapidly  Increasing,  and  it  may  now  be  consider- 
ed one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Lucerne 
is  a  good  deal  grown  lor  provender :  it  reaches  the  height 
of  three  feet,  and  is  cut  Ave  times  a  year.  Culinary  ve- 
getables abound ;  beans,  with  potatoes,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  lower  classes  In  the  uplands.  Olives  suc- 
ceed well  in  certain  districts,  and  oil  is  extensively  pro. 
duced,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy.  Plan- 
tain, bananas,  giiavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  nectarines,  plums,  and  others  common  to 
Europe,  are  found  in  great  profusion.  Bark,  and  numerous 
ineilicinal  plants.with  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut .  and 
other  vaUiiible  timber  trees  abound  in  the  forests.  The  va- 


snqiicnces.     The   earthquake  which   occurred    in  

swallowed  up  the  entire  sea-port  tow  n  of  Callao,  and  luable  and  well  known  drug  called  Peruvian  bark  consists 
Uestroyecl  the  greater  part  of  tlie  city  of  Lima.  The]  of  the  rind  of  the  cincAunn /ano/o/m,  oA/on/r'/o/ia.  corrf/- 
ywirs  IC87,  1806,  and  1828,  were,  also,  distinguished  by  i/i///fl,  &c.,  and  is,  consequently,  of  several  varieties.  The 
the  occurrence  of  severe  and  most  destruclive  shocks.  i  genus  cinchona  is  supposed  to  be  rontlned  to  the  Andean 
Minerals  and  mines.  — Vnw,  like  Mexico,  Is  famous  ]  ranges  between  lat.  10°  N.  and  22"  S.,  where  it  growt 
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for  her  mineral  products  ;  and  we  have  been  long  accus 
tnmed  to  associate  her  name  with  the  almost  unlimited 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  But,  though  the  most 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Peruvian  mines  were  long,and,  perliaps.are  still  prevalent 
in  Europe,  they  have,  no  doubt,  furnishwl  vast  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  famous  mine  of  Potosi  In 
llollvia,  or  Upper  Peru,  was  discov<'red  by  accident  in 
I.MS :  it  produced,  for  a  lenBthcned  series  of  years,  vast 
quantities  of  silver ;  but  it  is  uow  comparatively  neg- 


luxuriantly  to  the  heiKht  of  10.000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
provs.  of  lAixa,  Ecuador,  and  Huaniico,  are  those  Ic 
which  the  bark  Is  principally  obtained  ;  and  during  a 
lengthened  period  alter  its  first  introduction  Into  Eu- 
ro|M-  in  1640,  it  was  called  Loxa  bark,  from  the  former 
of  these  provs.  Its  collection  begins  In  May  and  con> 
tinues  till  November.  The  trees  are  cut  down  close 
to  the  root ;  the  stems  are  then  divided  into  iiieces  of 
uniform  lengtli :  and  about  three  or  four  days  aftcrwardi 
the  burk  is  token  off  in  bnind  stripes.  The  price  which 
K  k  5i 
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the  article  fetchea  dependi  on  the  rapidity  witli  wlilch  it 
ia  dried,  which  is  effected  by  exposing  the  Imrli  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  a  hot  sun,  whicli  inal(vs  tlic  pieces 
roll  up  and  sometimes  form  a  solid  cylinder,  without  any 
cavity  in  the  centre.  It  is  afterwards  carerully  packed  in 
balea  of  4  or  S  arrolras  each,  and  exported  in  chests  close- 
ly covered  with  skins.  (Foeppig,  Com.  to  Hot.  Mag.  i.  249) 
Coca,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erylhroiylon  coca,  is  largely 
used  by  the  Peruviana  for  chewing,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  betel  In  the  East.  Foeppig  says  that  indulgence  in 
Us  use  brings  on  a  gloomy  kind  of  mania  ;  but  other  au- 
thorities  deny  tliat  it  has  any  such  effect. 

Agriculture,  which  was  never  in  a  prosperous  state, 
haa,  like  every  other  branch  of  Industry,  been  greatly 
neglected  since  the  revolution.  Dr.  Smith  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  agriculture  of  a  district  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, which  he  aays  may  serve  for  that  of  the  Sierra 
generally.  "  The  agriculture  of  Huanuco,  though  allur- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveller,  who  only  glances 
at  its  rich  and  waving  fields  of  maize,  inclosed  within 
taplas  or  fences  of  mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian  Hg  and 
aloe  or  maguey  plants.  Is  in  every  wjiy  defective.  The 
fields  owe  their  luxuriance  to  nature  rather  than  man, 
except  ill  the  single  advantage  of  water,  which  he  often 
directs  and  supplies  to  them.  Manure  is  a  thing  never 
thought  of ;  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  arc  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  plough,  slight  and  single  handed.  Is 
constructed  merely  of  wood,  and  without  a  mould-board. 
The  ploughshare  fa  a  thick  iron  blade  (or,  where  Iron  Is 
not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  hard  Iron-wood),  only  tied,  when 
required  for  use,  by  a  piece  of  thong,  or  lasso,  on  the 
iwint  of  the  plough,  which  divides  the  earth  very  super- 
ficially. Harrows  they  have,  nroperlv  speaking,  none  ; 
but  aumetimes  use,  instead,  urge  clumay  rakci,  or  a 
green  bough  dragged  over  the  sown  ground,  with  a 
weight  upon  It  to  make  It  scratch  the  soil.  Instead  of 
the  roller,  they  break  down  the  earth  intended  for  cane- 
plants,  after  it  haa  got  eight  or  ten  ploughlngs  and 
cross-ploughings,  with  the  heel  of  a  short-handed  hoe. 
For  smoothing  down  the  clods  of  earth,  some  Indians 
use  a  soft.  Hat,  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cheese,  which  haa  had  a  hole  beaten  through  Ita  centre 
by  dint  of  blowa  with  a  harder  and  iwlnted  stone.  To  the 
atone  thus  perforated  they  fix  a  long  handle ;  and  as  they 
swing  it  about  they  do  great  exwution  in  the  work  of 
cuiDiamiii or  field  levelling.  Lucern,or>(^n(/a,iscutdnwn, 
and  used  green,  cattle  and  working  oxen  for  the  plough 
and  siigar-inills  lielng  fed  on  it ;  yet  the  scythe  U  not  In  use 
among  the  great  planters,  who  lliid  it  necessary  to  keep  two 
or  three  individuals  at  the  sickle  to  cut  down  food  for 
herda,  which,  In  the  day  time,  are  led  on  Irrigatml  pas- 
turea,  but  at  night  In  corrals  or  |iens.  The  iiihabs.  are 
accustoiniHl  to  break  up  potaloe  grounds  on  the  lace  of 
steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades  having  long  handles.  In 
the  same  manner  the  soil  la  turned  up  by  those  who  have 
neither  plough  nor  oxen,  but  who  yet  sow  maize  on  the 
temperate  fiats  on  the  hill  aides.  Peojile  thus  rirciiin- 
atanced  make  holes  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  pniiitcd 
stick,  where  they  bury  the  teeil.  The  Indian  sows  the 
white  grained  niaiie  in  preference  to  the  yellow,  as  he 
considers  that  when  toasted  it  makes  the  liett  "  concha," 
or  substitute  for  bread  ;  and  that  when  boiled  it  makes 
the  best  "  motf,"  or  simply  boiled  limine  :  It  has  more- 
over the  credit  of  making  the  most  savoury  rA/rn  or  iH-er, 
which  they  home-brew  whenever  they  have  a  little  sur- 
plus grain.  They  also  make  a  kind  of  beer  rrom  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  maize  stalks  coiiipresseu  'jetween 
small  rollera  of  wood  turned  by  the  hand.  Dry  maize 
leavea  and  atiiliblc  are  most  lued  in  the  foddering  of 
cattle.  The  sugar  nulls  in  the  valley  of  lliiaiiiico  are 
mostly  made  of  wikhI,  and  wrought  by  oxen.  On  the 
larger  estates  small  brass  rollrrs  are  iiied  ;  but  water- 
|Hiwer  is  not  thought  of,  the  propiieliirs  ailherlng  to  tlie 
old  practice  of  worKing  with  oxen  day  anil  night  thrciiigli- 
nut  the  year,  barring  accidunti,and  leasts,  and  holidays." 
(Peru  at  it  li.  II.  40  -4i'i.| 

The  villi  animnii  include  the  puma,  or  American  lion  ; 
the  uluriincu  (Jclit  vma,  I.  I,  a  kind  of  liner  cut  :  the 
acuinari  lurtau  Americ,  I.  ),  a  black  bear  inhiibllinii  liie 
inounlaliisi  the  anm,  or  nkiiiik  ;  greut  luiinbers  of  ilcer, 
wild  lH>ars.  armadillos,  .\'c.,  Hhiih  are  objects  of  the 
chase  ;  ac  '•  several  varlelii's  of  animal*,  as  the  llama,  al 
piu'a,  giianwo,  and  vicuna,  used,  especially  tlii!  llama,  by 
the  native  I'eriivlaini,  prevl<Mi«ly  to  the  .Spaninh  liivaiion, 
as  beasts  of  burden.  |(  ii|>iiius  deicriplinns  ol  thcMi  iiiil- 
nials  may  Ix'  found  In  Sliirniiin't  Trar.,  11.  H.t  \)Jt.,  and 
Smilh'i  i'rru,  Ac,  li.  Appemlix.!  Four  varieties  of 
the  condor  are  lnclude<l  among  the  nallie  birds,  Alli- 
gators an*  met  with  in  Ilic  riven  ;  but  nelllii'r  the  reptile 
nor  the  in«vcl  trlliea  iippcir  in  liilcht  I'riii  so  iniich  as  tlui 
country  around  tiuayiii|iiil  and  some  other  ri'Hioiis  within 
the  tropics. 

in  the  liireign  7M>i>frH/ii-i/s  nccllmatcil  in  I'lTii,  sheep 
ap|H'ar  to  have  suiTeeilHil  last  They  han'  increased  in 
all  amazing  degree  on  the  great  coiiimniis  or  pastures 
of  the  Aniler.  al  an  elev.itloii  ol  I'JINKI  or  I  I.IIINI  ft 
above  the  sea,     lew  ahccp  aie  bnd  on  flic  coast;  hut 


during  certain  mnntlia,  large  flocks  are  driven  from  the 
interior,  and  fattened  for  the  Lima  market.  Many  of 
the  ewes  are  in  lamb,  and  the  common  bargain  between 
the  drover  and  the  farmer  Is  to  give  the  lambs  for  thn 
pasturage,  the  farmer  calculating  on  receiving  I.M)  lambs 
for  every  UK)  ewes.  Uesides  this  increase,  which  Is  greater 
than  in  Kngland,  the  ewes  bear  twice  a  year,  generally 
In  June  and  Dec.  (Stevenson,  it.  2.)  Little  attention  haa 
been  hitherto  paid  to  breeding  sheep,  so  aa  to  improve 
the  wool;  but  as  the  latter  la  now  becoming. an  in- 
creasing article  of  export,  more  care  will  doubtleaa  be 
bestowed  on  this  object.  The  largest  quantities  of  wool 
exported  arc  from  Islay,  and  are  c'lilefl^  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lainpa,  I'uno,  and  Cuzco.  It  is  soft 
and  similar  in  appearance  to  Kngllsh  wool ;  but,  being 
badly  cleaned,  it  does  not  fetch  more  than  Od.  or  I  Od . 
per  lb. ;  that  from  the  mountains  between  Lima  and 
Pasco,  being  better  cleaned,  usually  brings  Id.  per  lb. 
additional.  The  wool  produced  on  the  coast  is  of  very 
inferior  quality.  Vicuna  wool  is  exported,  but  only  in 
small  quantities.  In  the  high  region,  cattle,  horses, 
asses,  &c.,  are  of  a  stunted  size ;  but  In  the  valleys  and 
on  the  coast  they  are  large,  spirited,  and  showy. 

"  The  cattle  of  Peru  are  not  so  large  aa  those  of  Lin^ 
colnshlre ;  but  at  an  average,  they  are  aa  large  aa  the 
Kngllsh,  French,  and  Spanish  cattle :  when  fed  on 
liicern,  the  meat  ia  well  flavoured,  fat,  and  juicy,  and  the 
bones  very  small."  (Ibid.i.)  The  black  cattle  of  the 
Sierra  do  not  agree  with  the  climate  of  the  coast,  and 
when  brought  there  siieedily  die.  Ordinary  horses  and 
mules  fetch  from  4,'>  to  M)  dolls,  each.  Piura  Is  noted  for 
its  excellent  breed  of  the  latter,  and  many  mules  are 
taken  thence  to  Truxlllo,  Lima,  Ike,  where  they  some- 
times fetch  2.MI  dolls,  each.  The  same  prov.  Is  also 
famoua  for  Its  goats.  A  good  many  pigs  are  reared 
In  Peru ;  they  are  considered  fit  for  market  at  from  10 
to  in  months  old,  when  they  sell  at  fromli  to 'J  dolls,  each, 
if  of  a  good  breed. 

The  Population  consists  principally  of  native  Indians, 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  the  inces  of  mixed  origin  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing  ;  but  of  the  number  of  each  we 
have  no  authentic  estimate.  The  accounts  of  the  Indiana 
given  by  recent  travellers  ..re  In  many  reapecta  conflicting 
and  varlo'"  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  the  atatcmenta 
of  ITIloa  may,  on  the  whole,  be  aafely  depended  on.  That 
excellent  observer  represents  them  aaln  the  lowest  stag* 
of  clvllliatlon,  without  any  iteaire  for  the  comforta  and 
cimvenlences  of  civilised  life.  Immersed  hi  sloth  ami 
apathy,  from  which  they  can  rarely  be  roused,  except 
when  they  have  an  op|H)rtunlty  of  Indulging  to  excess  In 
ardent  siilrlts,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond.  (  J'hi/- 
age  II.,  Ilv.  vi.  cap.  G.)  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  St'e- 
veiison,  most  recent  travellers  say  that  they  are  dirty  ki 
the  extreme,  seldom  taking  off  their  clothes  even  to  sleep, 
and  still  more  rarely  using  water.  ( Modern  Traveller, 
Peru.  p.  2H(i. )  Their  habitations  are  miserable  hovels, 
destitute  of  every  convenience  or  accomnuHlalion,  and 
disgustingly  filthy.  Their  dress  Is  poor  and  mean,  and 
their  food  coarse  and  scanty.  Their  religion  is  still 
tainted  with  the  auperstillon  of  their  forefathers ;  but 
they  are  ijreiit  observers  of  the  external  rltea  and  cere- 
monies  of  the  church,  and  spend  large  sums  of  money  in 
masses  and  processhms ;  a  s|>ecies  of  profusion  to  which 
they  are  excited  and  encouraged  by  their  priests,  wlio 
profit  by  it.  We  have  previously  made  some  slate- 
ineiits  illiistrallveof  their  attainments  In  the  arts  at  the 
epcMh  ol  the  Spaniih  Invasion  (.V*-!- Vol.  I.  H4.)  The 
opp'csslons  to  which  they  have  since  liern  subject  have 
probably  tiink  them  to  a  lower  point  In  the  scale  of  civil- 
iiatlun  than  they  then  occupied  ;  and,  no  doubt,  Itwiiiiid 
Ih'  possible,  were  proper  care  taken,  materially  to  im- 
prove their  habits  and  ciuiilition.  A  good  deal,  too,  of 
their  apathy  and  little  progress  In  arts  and  liidiisiry. 
must  be  as"rilM-d  to  the  physical  circumstances  iiiKhr 
which  they  have  been  placed  — the  mildness  ol  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  w  hicb.  on  the  one  haiiil, 
by  ilimiiilshing  their  wants,  and,  on  Hie  other,  by  en- 
abling them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  feel  with  'oiii- 
paralividy  little  exertion,  take  away  and  greatly  neaio'n 
soineof  tlu'  ni'ist  iinwerlul  motives  that  prompt  loljilHiiir 
and  Inventiiin.  Still,  however,  we  are  well  couvIihiiI, 
iintwltbstanding  the  statements  .ilid  reasonings  to  llin 
contrary  of  M.  d'Orbigny*  and  others,  that  the  liKilmm 
are  naturally  an  inlerior  raci',  and,  Indeed,  wholly  Inca- 
pable of  any  degree  of  civilisation. 

The  principal  biirilenio  which  the  Indians  weresiilijcci, 
undiT  the  .SpanUli  giivc'rnment,  was  that  of  the  mitn.  nr 
ciiiiipulsiiry  labour  in  the  mines.  All  male  Indians  Ircni 
iHiii  .'Ml  years  of  age  were  coiiipclled,  during  a  ccrl.ilii 
tpii'illeil  perliNl,  to  undergo  Ibis  servitude,  Ms  nciinly 
bad,  howi'ver,  Imtii  materially  abali'd  previously  to  tiii.' 
revoliilliin.  and  it  wiu  then  ciilirely  siippresxcd. 

Mamilncluret  are  in  a  very  backward  state,  lli(iu)ili 
many  of  the  natites  evince  innsiderahle  ingelinily  In 
Tarnia  llicy  niiike  /mnrAes.  or  louse  cloaks,  of  uriiil 
beauty  and  fineness,  and  on  tbecilder  table  lands  u.iriinr 

•  Hcf  lh«  Ivsmfil  work  piilltlnl  l.'limimt  .4tntn>  umi,  fisk^tin 
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V  sums  of  moui'yii 
[nroluslon  to  whuh 
"their  priests.  «  »> 
I  made  some   .ule- 

l«.en  subject  huve 
(n  the  scale  off'*' ; 
I  „(.  doubt,  it  woi'l'l 
;  materially  to  ii..- 
A  bihkJ  deal,  loo.  "I 
'\?l.  and  indusiry. 
.ircumsliinces  iindir 

n.ildness  of  tl.-  <h- 

l,.|,,(mtheonehami, 

,  il.e  other,  hv  . ■"■ 

".,  do  feel  wKh  ■"•■'■ 

and  greatly  »;»k'; 

1  ,1  prompt  to  >;'•"'",' 

are  well  ciivH"''!. 

,;  reasonings,"'  •'» 

'r,    that  the  '»>"'•" 

mdeed,  «"'>»>■ '»"■ 

Itn.Hanswere.obJrtl. 
L  tbatofllie  tmM." 
K^^  male  ln.ha-'«  r" 
fcled,  during  a  '<•"■" 
Irvltude.  It'/"?  VI 
lied  prevl.-u.ly  lo  Ha 

I.!;:bie  in|;.M>»».y^J;, 

|„„se  cIohVs.  "I   «""' 
Tb.rtal)lel«uds».uin.t 


and  coarser  blankets,  ponchos,  &c.  In  the  valleys,  goat 
ikins  are  made  into  cordovans,  cow  hides  into  saddle- 
bags, and  travelling  cases  for  bed  and  bedding,  and  mats 
for  carpeting  from  rushes.  Cordage  for  packing  is  manu  . 
facturcd  from  the  maguey  in  Piura  ;  and  at  Guamanga  Is 


made  the  fine  filigree  silver  work,  for  which  inland  Peru  it 
celebrated.  But  In  general,  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
have,  iu  the  larger  towns,  superseded  those  of  the  na- 
tives, and  are  supplied  to  Peru  in  exchange  for  raw 
produce. 


ArPROxiMATE  Return  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  riifferent  Articles  of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Produce 

exported,  in  1837,  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Articlei. 


Uark:  — 

(;alisa>o            •   ^       -           -           •  Quintals 

Keil,  crown,  9tc,'       -           -           •  — . 
Bulliun  and  spvc'ic:  — 

From  S.  Peru  lo  Great  Britain       -  Dollars 

Lima      -           .           -          .  _ 

l,amlii?()ue  and  Paita               -  — 
Re'turn  in  liillHforsu|t|iliestoforei)ni 

voswris  of  Wtir  and  imltlic  ajfenU   -  — 

From  N.  I' cru  to  tlie  V.  States       -  — 

Do.               France            -  — 

Do.               tierinany        -  — 

Do.               Italv                •  — 

IK>.               S)ialll              -  — 

Chinchilla  skins              ...  Do/en. 
Conper :  — 

(ire  or  liarilla             ...  Quintals 

t  'np|H>r  in  bars            ...  — 
('ottnn  :  — 

.,\ricaand  Iftlay          .           •           •  « 

lea       .....  — 

Casma  and  Neiwna    ...  — 

Paita — 

!'nclcancd,oTin  the  seed  from  other 

parlii  ot'tlie  coB.st     .           -           .  _ 

Hides,  OS  ami  cow  : — 

From  Arica  and  Iblay          -          •  No. 

Lima     .          .           .           .  — 

I'oiis  to  the  N.            .           .  — . 

8eal  fiklna 


Halt|ietre 

Sunar      - 

Tm  ... 

Wool :  - 

Vicuna 

Sheen's  flfom  S.  Peru 
1n>.  Lima     - 

At|»aca  from  S,  Peru 

Total  value 


-  Quintal). 


Quantities 
expurted. 

•iverage  Price  free  oq 
Hoard. 

Total  Value 
In  Uollus. 

Total  Value  in 
Pountis  sterling. 

In  Dellars, 

In  Pounds 
sterling. 

UMi. 

L.    I.  d. 

Dolli. 

L.    :    d. 

0,101 
1,1/00 

W  per  qtl, 
30      — 

.^  M    0 
GOO 

SSI, 943-4 
30,000 

5S„-»S8  14    0 
6,000    0    0 

1,137,2.13 

2,31'i,WlO 

SO.IKH) 

" 

' 

1,137,«.13 

«,31.'>,ai0 

50,000 

S«,446  IS    0 

463,040    0    0 

10,000    0    0 

'..vi.onn 

l,'^0O,IKHI 
40U,otlO 

1            I 

. 

1. '.0,000 

1,200,000 

400,000 

.-m.ooo  0  n 

S40,(J00    0    0 
80,000    0    0 

500,IX)0 

■ 

- 

son.ooo 

100,000    0    0 

7,81(i 

4  4  per  doz. 

0  18    0 

33,172 

7,034    8    0 

8,318 
131 

.J"°l*'- 

1  in  0 

«  16    0 

i,8,:4 

13,026    H    d 
366  16    0 

fil!) 

I 

'.i,.T(PO 
l'.i,IIO» 

iu    - 

2   If.    0 

280,7(;6 

44,133    4    0 

.VXX) 

3      — 

1      0   0 

13,000 

3,000    0    0 

1.MXI 
1  ^00 

\  S    each. 

tt  per  qtl. 
14-4  Z 

0    8     0 

21,234 

4,230  16    0 

i,iHin 
iri.'>,.ifi'j 

IV.IWU 

s,e;() 

0  !•    0 
0    9    0 
0  17    0 
V  18    0 

2,5<IO 

372,OHO-» 

«»,6,')3-H 

81,780 

sno  0  0 
74,416    1    0 
10,330  13    0 
16,336    0    0 

17, lion 
(i.niH) 

},.      _ 

3     0    0 

31. '.,000 

69fl00    0    0 

3,IXH) 

SO      - 

4     0    0 

60,000 

1S,000    0    0 

'- 

1     ■            ■ 

7,327,5I80 

1    l,463rS09  IS    0 

N.U.  The  exports  through  the  Bolivian  port  of  Coblja,  nr  toi  Mar,  chiefly  consisting  in  bullion  and  copper  ore,  are  not  Included 

in  this  return. 


In  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  produce  there  were 
also  exiiortcd  on  British  account  as  returns  for  goods 
siild  in  i'eru,  the  produce  of  Equator,  New  tiraniula,  and 
central  America,  to  the  amount  of  .')l,ori4/.  The  exports 
of  bark,  copper  ore  from  Bolivia,  Chinrhilla  skins,  salt- 
petre, 4e.,  manifested  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
above  over  the  previous  year :  the  export  of  seni  skins 
had  diminished,  owing  to  the  previous  great  and  indis- 
rrliiilnnte  slaughter  of  the  seals.  Hides  cannot  become 
an  article  of  very  considerable  export,  for  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  tanned  leather  for  shoes,  Sec,  is  im- 
ported from  Equator,  yet  from  the  want  of  building 
timber  cm  the  coast  and  table  lands,  hides  are  necessarily 
useii  a«  a  siibitltute  for  wood.  The  export  of  all  articles 
of  n.itlvc  produce,  except  the  precious  metals,  is  free  of 
diilv. 

'I'lioiigh  Pernvi,'in  he  not  distinguished  from  Itollvlan 
produce  In  the  above  table,  the  exports  are  almost  wholly 
frnm  I'eru.  the  foreign  trade  of  llollvia  Iwing  very  In- 
i<i^iilll(-ant.  owhiK  chielly  to  her  great  dellcleney  of  coast 
aiui  sea  ports,  rho  imports  Into  I'eru  and  lloliria  are 
siiplHiseil  lo  aV(T-Bge  about  L.'MHI.IMIO/,  a  year,  those  frtmi 
(Irc'iit  Britain,  making  about  I -3d  part  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  Inlal  Imports,  more  than  3-.'lds  In  value  go  to  I'eru, 
mid  the  rest  to  Bolivia.  They  consist  principally  of  plain 
ami  cciliiiired  cottons  and  woidlen  giMids  l>oin  England 
iinil  tlie  1'.  .States ;  linens  from  (iermanv,  l-'raiiee,  Irelaiiil, 
A'l. ;  i'reni'h  and  t'liina  silks,  hats,  glass,  eartlu-iiwaie, 
h.inlwares,  .Vc,  chielly  lYiini  l-'.iiropeHii  countries. 

The  rem.iltis  of  the  Iiicas'  road,  extending  through  the 
reiiirc  (if  I'efu  Ironi  tibilo  lo  Ciitco,  a  distance  jof  l,.'^Ml 
in  .  mav.  according  lo  lliinilioldt.  he  coinpared  with  the 
llni-st  tinman  n.ads  i  Ihmigh,  »lieii  it  Is  recdllecled  thai 
the  I'lriivlaiis  were  Ignorant  of  tlie  arch,  and  that  their 
liiicltres  were  made  of  osier  ropes,  this  statement  Will 
proliiilily  appear  not  a  Utile  extravagant.  Varlmu 
ll.l^M's  were  also  cut  In  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  Amies 
l.v  the  reriivlnns  before  the  .Spanish  eotiqiiest.  The 
mails  lahl  down  hy  the  Eunipeaii  masters  of  the  country 
liCitr  iiii  riiiiipatl<«in  with  the  foregoing.  They  consist, 
liidi-eil,  uiili  a  few  exceptions  In  the  vU-lnlty  of  the  large 
I  nil's,  only  of  fiml  tracks  for  horses  or  imiles  ;  and.  In 
piiiiit  111  lact,  goods  ari'excluslvttly  ciiUM-yed  on  the  hacks 
111  llii-  lilliT.  lu  Ihe  den.  .Iiioln,  hnurver,  Dr.  Siiillli 
►  iVBllial  laiiilalili'  ediirls  have  Ihm-ii  lalelv  made  for  liu- 
priivlnn  Ihe  roads !  Imt  no  regular  post-houses  are  yet 
niiy  where  rslahllsln-d,  and  at  this  moment  Ihe  want  of 
ruailf  and  of  Improved  means  of  comniunlcatlon,  Is  Ihe 


greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  conntry.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  Lima  and  some  other  towni 
along  the  coast  flnti  it  more  convenient  to  receive  supplie* 
of  corn  from  Chill  by  sea  than  from  the  Interior  of  their 
own  country  !  We  have  elsewhere  described  the  tort  of 
bridges  In  use  in  the  Andes  (see  art.  Aitdei,  VoL  I.  113, 
114.). 

The  (rutici-nmcnf  is  popular  and  rcpreientatlve,  the 
sovereignty,  in  tlienry  at   least,   emanating   from    the 
pcoiile.    I'eru  has  a  senate  or  chamber  of  deputies,  con- 
sisting of  an  uncertain  number  of  memliers,  u  hich  dele- 
f;ates  the  executive  power  to  a  president  and  the  other 
ilgli  authorities  ofthe  stale.  The  chamber  of  deputies  con- 
sists of  repres«nratlvcs  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
provs.  and  parishes.    The  iiarochlal  electoral  collegei 
consist  of  atl  the  cititens  resident  In  a  par.,  for  every  200 
of  whom  an  elector  is  nominated  ;  and  In  every  village 
with  an  amount  of  pop.  entitling  It  to  name  an  elector, 
a  municipal  body  is  eslaldished,  subii  ct  to  the  approtM- 
Hon  of  the  departmental  ^«n/n<.     The  electoiai  colleges 
of  provs.  arc  composed  of  parochial  electors  constituted 
according  to  law,  who  elect  dens,  to  congress  In  the  pro- 
portion I't'  I  for  every  VO.OOIl  Inliabs.    The  prov.,  how. 
ever.  In   which  the  whole  pop.  does  not  come  up  In 
in,lKK),  may  nevertheless  send  a  deputy.    The  govern- 
ment of  everv  dep.  is  tested  In  a  prefect,  that  ofa  prov. 
'  III  a  siif)-preft-ct,  tliaf  of  a  districi   In  a  governor,  and 
liiat  of  every  ti.Hii  or  Indl.-in  village  in  an  alcalde,  who  is 
I  entrusted  with  the  commauit  of  the  local  police.    To  fill 
I  the  roregiiliig  appiilntinents,  it  ii  required  that  the  candi- 
date should  be  an  active  and  upproved  citlsen  above  30 
I  years  of  age.     The  prefects  arc  charged  with  the  ecmio- 
I  tnlcal  administration  of  their  rc'iiective  deps.,  bin  are 
strictly  prnhlbltiHl  from  interrering  with  the  course  of 
I  iHipiilar    elections,    or    llw    lunctinns    ol    departmental 
.juntas.     The  latter  are  biNlles  sitting  In  the  cap.  of  each 
.  dep  ,  composed  of  'i  inems.  I'riiin  each  prov.,  elected  in 
'  Ihe  same  manner  as  the  meins.  of  the  senate,  and  whose 
:  l\iiictliiiis    include    tiie    assessing   of   taxes,   exainlnlnm 
!  Ihe  accuimtt,  and  determining  the  military  force,  otlha 
dep. 

I     .lufliir.  in  all  thetleps..  Is  ailmlnlstercd  in  the  nami 

of  the  repiilillc;  and  In  every  Inuii  are  Justices  of  the 

1  peace,  uliose  liuslnuss  Is  In  eniliaviiur  lo  tiring  alMuit  atl 

i  amicable  terminal mu  kIiIiouI  a  lormal  law  suit,  few  sulU 

lielng.    In    fu-l,    admltled    wllhout    some    preliminary 

attempt  at  selllenienl.     In  some  provs.  the  functions  of 

the  judge  are  i-xerclsetl  by  the  suli-prcfeit.     Justice  U 

K  k  .1 
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PERU. 


not  said  to  be  positively  corrupt,  but,  the  law  being  ill 
understood  by  ninny  judicial  liinctionaries,  civil  suits 
especially  have  been  frequently  decided  on  erroneous 
principles.  Few  of  the  municipalities  have  revenues 
.'idequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  suHicient  police;  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  better  in  Junin  than  in  the  other  dcps. 
The  prov.  prisons  arc  bad  and  insecure.  Slavery  is 
extinguished,  except  as  respects  those  who  were  slaves 
previously  to  the  'declaration  of  I'eruvian  independence 
In  1820.  Except  those  Individuals,  a  traffic  in  wliom  still 
goes  on  in  the  interior,  every  one  enjoys  the  right  of 
citizenship,  excepting  only  vagrants,  gamblers,  drunl(- 
ards,  and  those  who,  without  cause,  abandon  their  wives, 
or  are  divorced  on  account  of  misconduct. 

The  state  religion  is  the  R.  Catliolic ;  and,  Peru  hav- 
Ing  been  the  country  in  which  the  direct  inHucnce  of 
Spain  was  perhaps  more  felt  tlian  in  any  otiior  of  her 
transatlantic  possessions,  a  great  deal  of  intiiiorance  was 
formerly  shown  toward  individuals  of  a  dilfercnt  creed  ; 
though  we  believe  a  considerable  portion  of  this  has  dis- 
apiwared  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  Lima 
is  tlie  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  holds  tlio  chief  eccle- 
•iastical  authority.  The  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  and 
alterwards  the  Franciscan  monks,  established  various 
Indian  missions  in  the  E.  parts  of  the  country.  But 
these  have  almost  all  gone  to  decay ;  and  tlie  former  mis- 
sionary college  of  Ocopa,  about  12  m.  S.E.  Tarma,  s\ip- 
pressed  at  the  revolution,  but  altcrwards  restored,  is  by 
no  means  flourishing,  and  many  Indians  of  the  interior 
are  relapsing  into  paganism.  The  clergy  are  said  to  be 
careless  of  tncir  duties,  and  lax  in  their  morals.  "  The 
Indians  and  curates  are  often  seen  chattering  and  driving 
hard  bargains  in  relation  to  first  fruits  (for  tithes  arc 
collected  by  the  stati;),  marriages,  burials,  and  religious 
festivals,  which  latter  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
entire  social  system  of  the  country.  The  Sierra  curates  are 
men  commonly  much  worn  out  in  constitution  at  the 
age  of  40.  These  gentlemen,  when  their  home  becomes 
irksome,  start  off,  swayed  by  some  sudden  impulse,  to 
the  nearest  town  of  white  inhabs.,  where  they  enjoy  a 
finer  climate  and  more  gratil'yiii^  company.  The  curate 
not  unfrequentiy  resorts  to  a  mining  village,  under  pre- 
text, perhaiM,  of  selling  Ills  '  priinicia,'  or  first  fruits,  in 
grain,  gamliling  witli  the  niiiicrs  day  and  night,  till  the 
premirta  be  ail  swallowed  up  ;  and  the  iioor  residentiary 
returns  home  Involved  in  a  debt  wliiili  he  cannot  pay  for 
the  next  six  months,  even  should  his  curacy  be  worth 
4,000  or  A.OOO  dollars  a  year,  though  it  bo  ofteiier  much 
less."  (Peru  at  Hit,  i.  ill.  212.) 

Schools  for  reading,  on  the  I.ancaitriaii  plan,  arc  com- 
mon in  the  capital,  and  exist  in  the  larger  provincial 
towns  )  and  ail  the  wliltc  children  are  taught  the  elements 
of  instruction.  Lima  has  a  university  and  several  other 
college] ;  but  the  former  has  seldoni  more  than  .VI 
students,  and  the  Utter  cstabiishiiiciit':  Imvc  mostly 
dwindled  into  insigniflcance.  Siuprrl'ir  I'diication  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  among  the  wliites,  and  ornamental 
almost  universally  takes  iirecedeiicc  of  useful  Instriic- 
tlon :  the  iiegriH-s  and  Indians  have  rarely  any  education 
except  what  is  necessarily  acquired  in  (he  ordinary 
intercourse  between  man  and  man.  Tliere  are  some 
good  libraries  In  the  rap.,  and  a  medical  college  ;  liiit 
medical  science  generally  is  at  a  very  low  ebli.  In  the 
rural  districts  especially,  what  is  called  medicine  is  the 
grossest  quackery  ;  and  other  brunches  of  general  sci- 
ence are  not  In  a  much  iM-tter  condition.  ThiTe  are 
few  hospitals  or  other  charitable  Institutions,  such  foun- 
dations having  lieen  monliy  sulTered  (o  fail  into  decay. 

The  consllliition  provides  that  a  national  militia  shall 
be  raised  throughout  III'-  country  ;  liiit  in  most  of  the 
provi.  it  can  liardly  Ih-  said  to  exist,  except  in  iianic. 
The  atandiiig  army  i*  estimated  at  .'((Km  mm  and  tlie 
naval  force  is  iiiilte  insignificant.  (.S'wiM,  /'>  <  »  <im  iI  i>, 
II.  M — U2.)  NVe  cannot  forio  any  clear  estimate  of 
the  public  revenue  and  debt  ol  this  state:  (lie  tViimiir 
Ahitannck  roughly  slates  the  probalile  amount  of  the 
latter  at  2(l,ll<IO.(Nlllpijiklres. 

Ilnlury,  —When  the  Spaniards  under  I'liarro  and 
Aimagro  arrived  In  I'erti,  In  1.VI2.  Iliey  found  that 
country  under  (he  dominion  of  the  Ini  a*,  who,  iiicord. 
Ing  to  the  traiilllons  of  llii-  Indluns,  hid  In M  (Ih'  so- 
vereignty aliou(  four  riiiturii's.  Tlie  flikl  Inra,  Maiii'o 
Capac,  had  either  iinniliirated  fiMin  sdiiic  di«t;iiil  country 
or  lieeu  a  peisim  of  very  ■niiirior   ai'i|iiiri  uiiiiis.     lie 

firi'tepdi-d  that  iitt  sister,  Ociilo,  w-liniii  lie  niarrled,  and 
liinscir  wire  children  ol  tlie  snn,  ami  tliat  Itu')  wire  mnt 
to  Instruct  the  rinle  ami  Imrluirons  iiatlies  In  the  duties 
nf  religion,  and  in  arts  and  i  Ivilinutlon.  lie  made  (11710 
the  cap.  of  his  dominions  ;  and,  Imvhig  irected  a  teniple 
to  the  Sun  In  that  city,  nppoliitrd  12  \irt;lii<  of  the  IiIoimI 
royal  to  art  iis  prii>t('s«<-s  to  the  dh  Inlly,  .iiid  hiM'ame 
iHFth  llielilKh-prii'sl  ,iii<i  iiw-iiUer  ol  Ills  (n'ople,  Thu 
governminl  and  niiuiiiits  nflln-  IVriivl^ina  were,  as  com- 
ixred  with  those  of  Ihi'  Mexicans,  mild  in  the  e\(renie. 
Still,  liowrver,  a  conslderalile  iinnilier  of  the  allmdaliis 
nniie  liiras  were  sacrillied  on  tliilr  di  iilli,  and  li(eri<'d 
wKh  (hem,  llial   Ih')  iiiIkIiI  apjiear  in  llie  iiixt   nnrld 
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with  their  former  dignity,  and  bo  served  with  the  same 
respect.  The  remains  of  the  roads,  aqueducts,  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  structures,  scattered  over  the  country, 
attest  the  advanced  state  of  civiil.s.ition  at  which  the 
I'cruvians,  as  compared  with  most  other  Americans,  had 
arrived.  The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  conquest 
to  Fizarro  and  his  bloodthirsty  comrades.  It  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  lM2i,  when  Lima, 
having  submitted  to  a  Chilian  army  under  San  Martin, 
its  independence  was  declared  on  tiie  2Hth  of  July. 
Since  tiiat  time  Peru  has  been,  like  tlie  other  ci-dfvnnt 
Spanish  colonies,  involved  In  all  but  perpetually  oc- 
curring vicissitudes,  (,1'l/oa;  liuhcrlson's  America f 
Stevenson's  Resilience  in  Peru;  Smith,  Peru  as  it  is; 
Humboldt  I  Hall ;  Miller ;  Geog.  Journal,  tfc. ) 

PEKUGIA  (an.  I'erusia),  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
cap.  deleg.  of  the  s.'ime  name,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  on  the  main  route  between  Home 
and  Florence,  about  equidistant  fiom  tiie  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic, and 8.5m.  N.  Home;  Xnt.Vi^V  40"  N.,hing, 
12°  23'  13"  E.  Pop.  sn.OOn.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
and  declivity  of  a  hill,  7(I0  or  R(K)  ft.  in  height.  It  is  for- 
tifled,  though  not  strongly  ;  being  defended,  exclusive  of 
its  wails,  by  a  castle,  erected  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  Iri43. 
It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  well-built,  and  has  several 
public  buildings  and  remains  of  antii|nity  that  are  wortli 
notice.  Tiie  cathedral  is  a  large  (jolhic  edifice,  whicli 
would  he  handsome,  were  it  not  so  party-coloured.  Like 
many  of  (he  other  churches,  it  is  rich  in  works  of  art, 
having  paintings  by  Barrocci,  Guido,  and  Perugino,  ex- 
clusive of  four  famous  pictures  by  Ilapliael  —  the  Annun- 
ciation, t^lrcumcision,  Assumption,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  The  churciies  of  St.  Dominico  and  St.  Francisco 
are  interesting ;  tiie  last  lieing  n  very  handsome  specimen 
of  early  Italian  architecture.  The  palaxxo  pubblico  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic.  Among  the  anti. 
quities  are  an  arch,  rep<irted  to  have  been  built  by  Augus- 
tus, though,  according  to  Mr.  Wood  (Letters  qj  an  Ar- 
chitect, ii.  104.),  it  is  probably  later.  A  circular  huildiiiK, 
still  tolerably  perfect,  which  is  evidently  of  Komaii  origin. 
There  arc  numerous  public  founiains  \  one  of  whicli,  in 
the  principal  square,  has  lieen  ornamented  with  has 
reliefs  and  st.atiics  by  Ariioifo  da  Lapo.  Perugia  lias  a 
university,  witli  about  2()0  students,  several  academies, 
numerous  convents,  two  theatres,  a  buli.rlng,  and  an 
admirable  ground  for  |>laying  paUorte,  This  city  Is  the 
residence  of  a  Papal  delegate,  a  bisliop's  see,  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  board  of  police, 
and  the  residence  cif  (he  directing  engineer  of  bridges 
and  roads  for  the  delegs.  of  Perugia,  Spolito,  and  Kieil. 
It  has  manufactures  of  carpe(s,  silk  go<Hls,  iireparcd 
skiiM,  hats,  cream  of  tart.ir,  soap,  and  wav  canules,  and 
some  (rade  in  wines,  oil,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Perugia  Is  scarcely  Inferior  in  antiquKy  to  Cortoiia,  and 
was  its  equal  in  ranx  among  (he  cities  of  Ftruria.  An- 
tony having  shut  himself  up  in  tiie  city,  it  was  taken,  after 
a  stublHirn  resistance,  by  Octavius  Caesar,  who  disiiiissid 
Antony ;  but  the  city  wiis  hardly  dealt  with,  inori'.  as 
Vellelns  says,  through  the  irritation  of  the  soldiers  tli.ui 
the  iiu'linafion  nf  the  general,  (lib.  ii.  c.ip.  74.)  It  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  dcmiinlon  by  Jnliiis  II.,  in  \!tVl. 
The  famous  painter,  Vanned,  surnanied  Perugliio,  was 
a  native  of  llils  city,  {livod't  Letters  i^f  an  Architect  j 
Sinn, nil,  ^r. ) 

PES.\ll(>  (an.  Pisauriim),  a  coast  town  of  central 
Italy,  P.ipal  .Slates,  leg.  lirliino,  on  Ihe  Toglia,  near  its 
mouth,  in  the  Adriatic,  '20  in.  N.  Iiy  E.  Driiiiio «  lat.  I.'W 
W  10"  N..  long.  12'J  34'  .'1"  E.  Pop.  about  LVKKI.  It  li 
surrounded  witli  forliflcallons,  and  Is  well  liiillt.  The 
ttrccis  are  clean  and  airy,  and  it  has  In  iiciieral  a  niaier 
appearance  than  most  (owns  of  lliiiy.  Its  market-plaic 
Is  ornaniendHl  with  a  rnnnlaiii,  and  a  marble  statue  of 
pope  I'rhaii  VIII.  llcIng  the  see  of  a  liisliop.  it  lia«.  nf 
course.  Its  cathedral,  and  liie  usual  compleinent  of 
churches  and  convenls.  It  liiis  110  harbour,  bill  uierily 
an  o|ieii  roii'latead.  Scone  of  Ihe  churciies  are  renin k- 
alile  lur  their  iiiilntliigs,  as  arc  several  ol  the  honsc.  of 
Ihe  higher  ranks.  The  palace  of  Ihe  liirmcr  dukc^  nf 
I'rliliio  is  now  occupied  liy  Hie  papal  legale,  Tliire  irv 
many  h.indsonie  private  resldeiM  c>,  2  liospllals,  a  ioinnl- 
liii);  asylum,  a  goiHi  Ihiatre,  iVc.      The  aqneiliicl,  wliiili 

(  inve\s  u.itiT  to  dill'iri'iil  pails  of  the  town,  U  sii|i|i ' 

t<i  be  a  work  of  the  lloin.oin  ;  ami  tlicre  are  the  riin^iiiis 
of  an  ancient  bridge  ami  tln'alre,  Sdk  and  cotlmi  stiifla, 
gla»«  hottli's,  I  ream  of  larl.ir.  \c  ,  are  iirodiiceil  \<n  a 
small  kiale  ;  lull  the  Inhabs.  are  pilnclpally  iiniliuiil  In 
the  trade  In  agrii  iiltuial  prodiii  e.  the  siirroiimlhni 
I'ouiitr),  which  It  rich  ami  well  cultlv.Ued,  prodncmii  the 
be>l  tigs  III  llalv,  Willi  uinc,  olhi's.  silk,  &c.  I  hiii' iire 
s'Vrral  handsome  villas  in  lliiMlcinlty  1  nneof  whli  li  u.ii 
orco|.|ed.  Ill  l'<l".|!l,  liy  t^M'cii  I'arolliie  of  I'.iuil mil. 
Pimiirum  was  a  Itoniau  colony.  It  is  noticed  lit  <  a. 
(nllo.. 

—^  liiortl>iiinls  ••tir  I'tsjiinl.  Isrm.  S/. 

Ilui  llif  c|.  feels  In  Its  cllnialc.  wlih  li  made  It  be  "o  1  In 
raitiTlNeil.  Iiavr  liei'ii  In  n  n  o.idi'ralde  cxlciil  iiloiinl 
by   tliD  di. linage  ol  toiiio  adjat'eiit  marshes.      I  he  l.e 
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PESHAWER. 

moua  musical  compoier,  Rossini,  is  n  native  of,  and  re- 
sident In  this  town.  (Rampoldi,  Woodt,  Starke,  S/c, 
passim.) 

PE.SHAWEH  (The  "  Advanced  Post ")  a  consider, 
able  city  of  AfKhanistan,  cap.  of  a  principality  of  the 
same  name,  wlilvh  for  some  time  helongea  to  Runjcet 
iSlngli,  but  which  is  now,  probably.  Included  in  the  dom. 
of  the  Caubul  sovereign.    It  stands  in  a  nearly  circular 

Claln,  about  35  m.  in  diameter,  and  watered  by  many 
ranches  of  tlie  Caubui  river,  140  m.  E.  by  S.  Caubul, 
and  236  m.  N.VV.  Lahore  ;  lat.  34°  6'  N.,  long.  7i"  13' 
K.  Pop.,  formerly  estimated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  at 
lUO.OOO,  but  it  is  now  certitinly  much  less.  It  is  built  on 
uneven  ground,  and  is  upwards  of  ."im.  in  circ.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  unburnt  brick,  inclosed  in 
wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly  3  stories  high  ;  the 
lower  story  being  usually  occupied  by  shops.  The 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  paved,  and  have  a  kennel 
ill  the  middle.  Two  or  three  brooks  run  through  the 
town,  skirted  with  willows  and  miiibcrry'trees,  and 
crossed  l>y  bridges.  There  are  many  mosques,  but  no 
public  buildiiiK  is  said  to  deserve  public  notice,  .x- 
lept  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel,  and  a  line  caravanserai. 
The  former,  a  castle  of  no  strength,  on  a  hill  N.  of  the 
town,  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view,  and 
wlien  visited  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  1809,  had  some  (ino 
halls,  and  was  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens,  being 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  king  of  Caubul ;  but 
when  Moorcrolt  saw  It  about  a  dozen  years  afterwards, 
It  was  a  lieap  of  rubbish,  and  the  only  use  made  of  It  by 
its  Seikh  rulers  was  as  a  quarry  whence  to  procure  ma- 
terials for  dwellings  of  their  own  erection.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  were  also,  at  the  latter  period,  un- 
tenanted and  in  ruins ;  in  the  plain  numerous  villages 
were  deserted  ;  and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  the  Seiks  had  inflicted  mure  mischief  than  many 
years'  labour  could  remedy,  by  destroying  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  demolishing  the  wells,  and  cliaunels  of  ir- 
rigation.   (Moorcrq/t's  Trav.,  ii.  337.) 

It  is  probalile,  however,  that  Peshawer  has  since  re- 
covered a  portion  of  its  previous  prosperity.  It  Is  well 
situated  for  trade ;  and  should  we  take  possession  of  the 
I'uixjab,  or  the  Indus  be  extensively  navig.ited  by  Hrilisli 
vessels,  Peshawer  would  most  likely  become  a  consider- 
able cntrepdt  for  the  trade  between  India,  and  Afghan- 
istan, Khorasaan,  and  the  countries  N.  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  The  inhabitants  are  very  mixed,  liut  priiieipally 
of  Indian  origin,  and  occupied  in  commerce.  I'lie  shops 
are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  other  provisions,  sad- 
Icry,  boots  and  shoes,  woollens,  hardware,  books,  and 
other  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  founded  by 
Aclier  i  hut  the  district  of  Peshawer  Is  mentioned  In  the 
histories  of  the  10th  century ;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  should  have  taken  Its  name  from  r  city  already 
existing,  than  the  reverse.  Peshawer  v..  4,  however, 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  .\cbpr.  In  the  Kith 
ceiiliiiy.  (KIphinstone's  Cauhul,  I.  72— «l  ;  MaorcritfVt 
Tnim-ls,  II.  337,  .H38 ;  Bumess  Bukhara,  ^c) 

I'E.S  Til,  a  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Dimiilie,  Immediately  opposite  to  Buda,  with  which  It 
l«  connected  !iy  a  bridge  of  boats,  being  the  seat  of  the 
chief  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  lluda  is  the 
rcMcleiice  of  the  viceroy  and  other  chief  state  authorities, 
la.'iin.  K.S.K.  Vienna.  Pop.  (excluding  garrison  and 
(Strangers),  about  (i.'l,IKin,  principally  K.  Catholics;  or, 
together  with  lluda  (which  see)  and  Its  suburbs,  probably 
Ilii.illK).  (Biinhaus.)  Pesth,  with  Its  Bubiirl)S,  occupies 
.1  >pa(e  about  <H m.  In  circ.  It  stands  on  level  ground  ; 
ami  iM'ing  almost  wholly  of  modern  date,  is  much  more 
re)iiilirly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  than  Hilda. 
I'he  streets,  which  arc  mostly  w  iiio  and  straight,  are  paved, 
mill  partially  furnikhe<l  wttli  triiltoirs,  some  of  them  be- 
Imk.  In  the  splemlour  of  their  shops  and  their  elaborately 
li.iiiiteil  signs,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Vienna.  "  After  a 
l.isliioii,  once  common  with  us,  and  of  which  one  or  two 
»|H'ciim'iis  still  exist  In  London,  every  shop  has  a  name 
mill  kttin  ;  so  that  you  may  Uuv  your  cigars  at  tlie  Voum^ 
I'lim,;  your  cravats  at  tlic  '/'*ice  Urncii.  and  bonlions 
III  Ihe  l-:itgliih  l.iirit  ,•  and  for  the  Instruction  of  tliose  who 
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the  clubi  of  London,  recently  established  by  Count 
Ssechenyl.  It  is  open  to  strangers,  who  may  use  it 
during  their  stay  in  Pcsth,  and  its  reading-room  is 
furnished  with  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  Europe.  A  part  of  the  establishment  Is  appro- 
priated as  a  casino  for  tradesmen;  and  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a  very  line  ball-room.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  public  edifices  Is  the  Neugebamie, 
in  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstmlt,  begun  by  Joseph  II.  in 
17H(i;  a  structure  of  immense  size,  4  stories  in  height, 
ranged  round  4  spacious  areas,  and  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack and  artillery  depot.  Pesth  has  only  a  small  number 
of  churches  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  pop.,  and  none 
Is  particularly  dUtlnguislied  for  architectural  beauty. 
Service  Is  performed  in  them  according  the  United 
(ireek,  K  Catholic,  Dissenting  Greek,  Lutheran,  and 
Calvinistic  rituals;  and  in  the  German,  Hungarian, 
Slavonic,  and  Greek  languages. 

There  are  also  several  synagogues.  Besides  the  largo 
theatre  on  the  quay,  an  elegant  new  national  theatre, 
destined  solely  for  Hungarian  performances,  has  re- 
cently been  completed  by  tlie  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Diet.  The  grenadiers'  barracks,  county  hall,  Jesuit 
college,  and  two  or  three  of  the  hospitals,  are  worth 
notice.  But,  in  respect  of  public  buildings,  Pesth  must 
yield  to  Buda  ;  It  has,  however,  many  handsome  noblo 
palaces  and  other  private  residences,  and  excellent  hotels 
and  colfee-houscs. 

This  city  is  also  distinguished  by  Its  establishments 
devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  scientific  Instruction. 
Its  university,  established  at  Tyrnau  in  IKU,  and  trans- 
ferred thither  from  Buda,  by  Joseph  II.,  in  I7H4,  is  tlie 
only  one  In  Iliiiigary,  and  one  of  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed in  Europe.    The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuit- 
ous ;  and  it  has  about  6U  professors,  an  observatory  on 
the  Blocksberg  In  Buda,  a  large  botanic  garden,  a  vete- 
rinary hospitid,  and  a  library  of  TiO.OOO  vols.     In  lS34-3ry, 
It  had  ICIU  students  ;7'i  in  divinity,  184  in  law,  88.'i  in 
medicine  and  surgerv,  and  4UU  in  philosophy,  &c.     The 
National  Museum,  rounded  in  1802,  has  a  tine  library, 
rich  in  Hungarian  MSK. ;   a  complete  collection  of  Hun- 
garian coins  from  the  lOtli  century  ;  collections  of  mi- 
nerals,   fossils,   antiquities     (principally    Roman,   and 
others,  found  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania) ;  historical 
relics,  specimens  of  manufactures,  Hie,     The  Hungarian 
academy  of  sciences,  originally  founded  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Magyar  language,  has  received  many  muni- 
ficent donations,  and  has  an  income  of  about  2,000/.  a 
J  ear.    It  publishes  transactions,  and  gives  annual  prizes 
or  the  best  works  In  Hungarian.  Pestn  has,  also,  a  gym- 
nasium, Itom.  Cath.and  Luthernn  seminaries,  an  Eng- 
lish conventual  school  for  noble  ladles  (Engli'tch  FraU- 
liiiulifl),  a  teachers'  seminary,  many  primary,  and  Greek, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  schools,  a  blind  school,  ftc.   The 
chief  judicial  tribunals  are  Ihe  Curia  Begia,  or  Royal 
Table,   and  the  Septanviral  T(tfcl,  so  termed  because  it 
originally  consisted  of  7  members,  but  is  now  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  iialatlne,  4  jirelates,  !)  magnates, 
and  7  other  nobles.    Tliere  are  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    .Several  newspapers  are  published  In  the  Hun- 
garian language ;  the  principal  of  wliicli  has  a  circulation 
of  about  4.IIIII).     Though  near  the  extreme  verge  of  Eu- 
ropeiui  elvillsiition   towards  the   E.,  Pcsth   has  all  the 
appearance  and  CMiivenlences  of  a  city  of  W.  Europe. 
It  is  well  furnished  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  ami, 
in  some  respects.  Its  inhabs.  are  better  oil  than  those 
even  of  the  capitals  of  England  and  France  1  "  "VXw fiacre 
is  none  of  the  lieavv,  shabby,  slow  coaches  found  on  the 
stands  of  London  )  but  a  very  clean,  smart,  open  caliche, 
with  two  liigh-bi'ed  little  horses,  which  whisk  along  at  a 
famous  rate  ;  and  a  driver  as  fir  superior  in  sharpness 
and  wit  to  his  wooden-slmd  coiifrvre  of   Paris,  as  Ihe 
equipage  Is  to  that  of  Loniliui.     Ill  winter.  Instead  of  the 
open  caleche,  a  neat  cIiim'  chariot  takes  its  place  ;  for  hn 
is  a  very  poor  Jtucri;  In  I'eslh,  who  lias  not  a  winter  and 
a  summer  carriage.  "     {I'ngil,  1.  '.;3(l. ) 

The  urealest  variety  of  ciistiiine  may  he  seen  In  Pesth, 
especially  at  the  four  great  annual  lairs,  which  are 
iitteiided  by  at  least  vo.iKiO  strangers,  many  of  them  from 
very  distant  parts.      The  business  transacted  at  these 
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Peitli  manufactures  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
straw  hats,  oil,  tobiicni, /vc.  I  hut  Its  principal  mamUiie- 
tiire  Is  lliiit  of  vieiruliiiiim  pipe-bowls.  'I'liese,  which 
coiisUt  <if  the  species  of  earth  called  kaj'-kil,  dug  In  the 
Crimea,  are  llri>l  riideiy  fasliloneil  In  CunstantiiioiiU', 
but  are  linlihed  lor  Ihe  (ierinan  markets  In  Peslli.  They 
are  thence  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  ultliiialely  to  Ihe 
fairs  of  Lelpslc,  Irankforl,  Maniihelm.  Ac.  i  where  tlin 
best  letch  from  3/  to  .V.,  anil  even  7/.  sterling.  A  consider- 
able Inlereourse  Is  ki'pl  bet wieii  Pesth  and  llilila  i 
anil  Ihoiigli  a  large  prii|i<ii  m  of  Ihe  po  i.  Ih>  exemiited 
ironi  iiiiyineiil,  |i)  lliiir  pritileKr  of  nobility  or  otlier- 
ulse,  the  tolls  lui  the  lirlil|.'i'  nl  boats  across  Ihe  Danube 
are  enliinaleil  to  aniiiiiiil  to  lii.lNiO  lliirins  a  year.     Hut 


liii'se  sniijects  are  all  illustrated  by  large  )iaintlngs.  In  a 
►l)le  hy  III  means  contemptlhle."  ( I'antl  t  lliiHuoru,  I. 
SCI-t.)  The  squares  are  generally  very  well  built ;  but, 
Imia  the  want  of  some  object  In  the  ceiiire,  they  lonk 
liiire  anil  deserted  ;  besides  alforiling  riMiin  liir  the  accil- 
iiiiilatloii  of  tliiise  heaps  of  sand  with  uliicli  the  city  Is 
inlinli'il,  but  whiih  nii^'.ht  probalily  be  preveiiled  liv 
l<l.iiiiiiig  round   Ihe  oiitsklrls.       The  growth   of   Pesth 

wllhiii  the  last  few  years  has  bei io«t  rapid.     Along 

till'  riverside,  which,  a  lew  years  ago,  was  iiotliinii  hut  a 
iiiiirsli.  Is  now  a  wide  quay,  partially  paved  and  walled  in, 
mill  lined  lor  upwards  of  1  ni.  by  a  siiccisslim  ol  h.ind- 
niineliiillillngs.  Near  the  centre  of  these  are  the  new 
lliLilre.  and  HaUmttn-tmil ,  or  public  ImiII  room  ;  and  at 
mil'  end,  urimniente«l  with  a  pmllco  like  the  liml  iiained 


ililiie,  is  the  Nalluiial  C,uinii,  an  Initltuliun  similar  to    the  nobles  have  agreed  to  relliiqiilM  this  uHV'nslvc  prl- 
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vilcge  in  fevoiir  of  the  project  for  building  a  suspension 
bridge  across  tlie  river.  (See  Biida.) 

Tlie  amusements  of  botli  cities  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  German  capitals.  The  theatres,  coffee-houses, 
and  public  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  fa- 
Tourfte  places  of  resort.  Imniediritely  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  Pesth  is  the  Rdkos  MezS,  a  wide  plain  on  which 
the  diets  of  Hungary  were  held  for  many  centuries  ;  and 
on  a  part  of  whicn  horse-races,  somewhat  after  the 
English  fashion,  are  now  held  yearly  in  May  or  June. 

Pesth  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Transa- 
cincum  of  the  Romans,  on  tliu  ruins  of  which  a  town 
was  afterwards  built  hy  Arpad.  lielalV.,  in  the  I3th 
century,  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  ;  and  It  subse- 

?uently  rose  to  considerable  commercial  Importance, 
t  was  held  by  the  Turks  IGO  years.  The  present  town, 
one  of  the  l>est  built  and  handsomest  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  may  l>e  said  to  have  wholly  grown  up  since 
the  reign  of  Marla-Tlierosa.  It  suflTcrcd  severely  in 
11438  from  an  inundation  of  the  Danube,  which  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  1,200  houses  in  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  ((Eit.  Nat.  Encycl. ;  Berghaut,  Allg.  Lander,  t/c.  ; 
Paget!  Hungary,  i.  229— 245. ;  BrigatU  Travel!  in 
Lover  Hungary,  Sic. ) 

PETEHBOKOUGH,  an  episcopal  city  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  in  liberty  of  its  own  name,  co.  Northampton, 
on  the  navigable  river  Ncn,  crossed  here  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  37  m.  N.E.  Northampton, and  7.^  m.  N.  by  E.  Lon- 
don. Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  the  entire  par.  of 
St.  John  the  Daptist,  with  the  Minster  precincts),  1,430 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  6,.^II.  This  .  nail  city  consists  of 
several  streets  dose  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  regularly 
laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  the  bouses 
generally  being  well  built,  and  some  of  recent  erection. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  formerly 
attached  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  in 
870,  and  regarded  at  the  Dissolution  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  abbeys  In  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  regular 
cruciform  structure  of  Norman  and  early  English  archi- 
tecture, erected  during  the  12th  century.  The  illmen- 
■ions  of  the  interior  are,  length,  476  ft.  ;  breadth  of  nave 
and  aisles,  78  ft. ;  breadth.  Including  the  great  transept, 
'i03rt. ;  breadth  of  transepts,  61) ft.  ;  height  of  ceiling, 
78  ft. ;  ditto  of  lantern,  13.^  ft. ;  length  of  the  W.  front, 
IMilt. ;  height  of  the  centr.il  tower,  I  BO  ft.  A  tower 
mid  spire  unce  stood  over  the  N.W.  transept ;  but  the 
lutter  hat  been  taken  down.  The  approach  to  the  cathe- 
dral has  a  very  monastic  appearance.  "  Passing  under  a 
Norman  gate,  with  later  additions,  a  court  Is  entered, 
the  right  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  domestic  bulld- 
ingii  of  the  abbey  ;  and  at  the  end  is  the  noble  front  of 
the  >?hurch,  consisting  ofthree  tine  early  English  arches  ; 
but  (heir  beautv  is  much  impaired  by  the  small  clLipcl  or 
porch,  which.  In  annthiT  place,  would  have  been  very 
beautiful.  The  E.  end  is  circular,  and  ihe  aisles  are 
maiie  out  square  by  perpendicular  additions.  The  choir 
has  a  «  oodeu  groinett  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  : 
n  hamliome  stone  screen  has  recently  been  substituted 
for  one  of  wocxl,  and  the  fittings  of  the  choir  have  been 
entirely  renewed,  inuler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blorc.  The 
nave  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  that  description  of  Nor- 
man work  which  has  its  piers  composed  of  shafts ;  (he 
proportlotjs  are  go'id,  and  the  general  appearance  is  fine, 
without  th,U  overwhelming  heaviness  seen  in  those  edi- 
fices where  the  great  circular  piers  are  used."  There 
lire  few  monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry  chapels,  the 
parliamentary  troops  having  nluinlered  Ihe  rluinh  of 
mostnf  its  oinainents  of  this  description.  Catherine  of 
Arragon  and  Mary  Queen  of  .Scotland,  were  Interred 
here  ;  but  the'r  graves  are  not  marked  hy  any  sepulchral 
monimienl.  "  The  remains  of  Ihe  nionastli-  bullduigs  In 
the  court  fronting  the  cathedral  are  of  somewhat  varied 
style,  but  present,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  specimen  of 
bold  and  varied  outline  Imth  of  plan  and  elevation.  In 
the  same  court,  lUo,  le.iding  to  the  cenu'tery  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  churcii,  is  a  late  perpemlliular  gate  remark- 
nlily  rich  In  orii.iinent,  and  nc.ir  the  S.  lranse|it  are 
some  remains  that  may  have  been  the  rchrtory,  or  Infir- 
mary chapel  of  Ihe  ancient  n)ou;istery."  (/<irAfnnn'i 
Ciolhie  .irehilecliire  p.  W.^)  Thi'  latlii'dral  curporalinn 
consists  of  the  <leaij  and  nix  pnlH-iidarli's,  who  divide 
among  then)  a  net  ri'\enue  of  .'>,!  IN/.  :  there  are  also  tiiiir 
minor  canini!)  and  a  precentor.  I'cterboruugh  was  erected 
Into  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  Vill.,  anil  the  diocese  now 
comprises  the  cos.  ol  Northampton,  Kutland,  and  Lei- 
cester. The  UHtt  ri'vmue  of  llie  «ec'  amtiiuited.  at  an 
average  of  the  thriy'  years  einling  with  Ih:i|,  to  .'t,|o;i/.  a 
year  ;  hut  it  has  lieen  kinie  augmenteil  by  an  cjrder  of 
council  to  4..'i(i0/.,  ihe  rii'llclency  iM'lng  supplied  from  the 
•urplus  fund  contrlliiiteil  hy  Ihe  larger  si-ea. 

The  par.  church  l«  a  upaiious  bnildlng.  lately  remo- 
delled r.nd  put  In  very  complete  rejiair :  the  living  Ih  h  vI- 
caiage  In  the  gift  (d  the  liitlnip.  'I  he  Imlependenlt,  llap- 
ll<ts.and  We«le»aii-Melhcn)i%t»  have  alsotliHr  respective 
III. ice*  of  worithip,  and  then  are  .Siindvy-sch mis  allendetl 
by  upwards  of  2<KI  rhildri  II  nl  Imlh  nexei  The  cathedral 
irainnur-school,  foundeil  liy  Henry  VIII.,  is  attended  by 
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about  30  boys,  and  endowed  with  3  (cholarihlps  and  a 
fellowship  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  There  are 
2  charity-schools  for  boys,  and  a  national  school  Is  at- 
tended by  about  300  boys  and  1 20  girli.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  charities,  including  a  pretty  large  infir- 
mary and  a  dispensary.  The  town-hall  is  a  small  but  neat 
structure,  the  area  btrneath  Ixtlng  used  as  a  market-place. 
The  gaol  and  house  of  correction  for  the  city  and  liberties 
are  both  "  small  and  miserably  deficient  in  accommoda- 
tion." (Prisons'  lieport.)  There  is  also  a  small  theatre, 
open  during  the  summer  months. 

The  trade  of  Peterborough  arises  chiefly  from  the 
transit  of  corn  and  malt,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  brought  down  the  Nen  from  the  interior  ;  it  alsi> 
imports  coal,  timber,  bricks,  stone,  and  other  goods. 
The  city  Is  not  incorporated,  but  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  dean  and  chapter,  whose  steward  holds  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions  within  the  city.  Quarter 
sessions  are  likewise  held  here  for  the  liberty  of  Peter- 
borough, and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Peterborough  has  re- 
turned 2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  I  Edward  VI., 
the. right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
the  Inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include 
with  the  old  bor.  the  remainder  of  the  par.,  and  the 
extra-parnchlal  precincts  of  the  cathedral.  Registered 
electors.  In  18,)U-10,  ,Vj!».  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs, 
July  I.  and  Oct.  I.  chiefly  for  cattle. 

PKTEIIHEAD,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  point  of  a  flat,  rocky 
promontory,  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  27  m. 
N.N.E.  Aberdeen ;  lat.  57°  32*  N.,  long.  1°  47'  W.,  being 
the  most  east><r|y  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,112.  Peterhead  was  erected  intoa  bor.  of  barony 
by  the  family  of  Keith,  earls  marisclial.  on  whose  estate 
it  was  built,  in  I. MIS.  On  the  attainder  of  that  family,  it 
was  purchased  by  the  York  Buildings  Company,  who  sold 
It  to  the  governors  of  the  Merchant  Maidens  Hospital  of 
Edinburgh,  who  arc  now  the  superiors  of  the  town,  and 
have  always  been  Its  liberal  and  munlflcent  patrons.  It 
did  not,  however,  attain  to  any  distinction  till  about  I77l>, 
soon  alter  which  the  famous  engineer,  Smeatim,  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  a  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  town  is  built.  This  harbour, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  was  sufllcient  to  demomitr.ite 
the  linportance  of  the  place,  and  the  advantage  that 
would  result,  not  merely  to  the  town  Itself,  but  to  Ihe. 
shipping  employed  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour.  In  consequence  measures 
have  lH>eu  undertaken  and  carried  into  effect  during  the 
present  lentury  for  excavating  the  rocks  that  obstructed 
the  S.  harbour,  and  for  constructing  a  new  and  extensive 
harbour  and  graving  dmk  on  the  N.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. These  great  works  have  since  been  completed,  at 
an  expense  of  above  .'W),(HI0/.,  and  Peterhead  has,  in  con- 
sec)uence,  been  rentlered  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  Ihe 
E.  coast  of  Scotland.  The  area  of  the  S.  harbour  is  C(i, 
and  that  of  the  N.  nearly  II  acres.  They  are  formed  by 
strong  moles  projecting  Into  the  sea.  The  harbour- 
dues,  which,  III  18IIH,  amounted  to  only  3<i7/.,  h,id  in- 
creased, in  IH37,  to  2,>i7!l/.,  and  are  now  alMnit  3,(l(KP/. 

"  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  airy  and  health- 
ful ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  ;  and  the  honsrj 
are  built  of  the  fine  red  granite  which  aliounds  in  Ihe 
neighlHiurhood.and  Isanohject  oftraflic."  Cl'arl.  Ihmnil, 
Hepoil.)  Till'  Htrects  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  Ihe 
town  is  suppliiil  with  excellent  water,  brought  from 
a  distance  of  alxive  2|  in.  Among  the  public  buildliiKi 
■nay  lie  simlllnl  (he  town-house,  with  a  handsome  spirii 
I2A  ft.  In  height,  and  the  par.  church,  a  respectalile 
building  1 18  It.  In  height.  A  handsome  cross,  consi.<tiiig 
of  a  Tus<'au  pilUr  of  granite  siirinounted  by  the  arms  of 
Ihe  earluiarlschal,  was  erected  in  |N,12.  The  town  li.it 
also  a  '/mikk/  laera  par.  and  church  ;  an  episcopal  chaprl, 
with  cIiriipIs  for  the  Associated  Dissenters,  Independents, 
anil  Methodists.  The  eilncatimial  esta'ilinhmentsari' nut 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  In  so  large  and  thr'ving 
a  town  ;  but  nieanuren,  we  U'lieve,  are  now  in  progm  lur 
having  a  granininr-schnol  or  academy  org,inisrd  on  an 
aili'qiiate  scale.  The  town  ha«  a  silenMllc  assiirlatinii.  a 
ui'wh'  room,  a  valuable  miMeuui  lirloniiing  to  Mr  A> 
liiithnol,  2  public  libraries,  and  various  IViendly  siHiitiis. 
I'heri'  arc  niinerel  !<|irliigs  w  Ithin  Ihe  bor.  that  iim'iI  tn  !»• 
a  good  ileal  reRorted  to  ;  liut  they  are  now  <<omiiJiratlvi  ly 
niglicti'd.  K-xcept  ropi'-muklng  and  slilp.buildliig,  I''' 
terhrail  has  no  lo.uiulactnres. 

in  |h:i7  there  bihmgcd  to  Peterhead  Ml  vessels  of  llw 
aggri'KUte  hiirileii  of  WSni  tons.  The  liihah.  enrl\  i  n- 
it.igeil  III  Ihe  N.  tea  n  hale-flahrry,  nnd  carried  It  iin  Inr  s 
lingtlii'iied  (U'rloil  wlili  great  vigour  and  siicn'<<.  In 
|H2:i,  I'l  uhliis  iH'longIng  to  thl<  |Hirt  hrniiKht  lioiiir,  '.'  '^17 
tons  of  nil  f  This,  hiiweier,  was  the  inaxlniiini  of  |ir<i>. 
peritv,  and  Ihe  lHi«ine<t  has  irtiice  progressively  derlii  c  il. 
anil  Is  now  nearly  exiiiut.  Hot  the  lioa  nt  tin'  «l\.ilr. 
fi»lieiy  ha*  bieii  CMiii|ii'ii«ated  by  the  extensliin  "I  Ihi' 
herrlng'Hihery  and  the  success  which  has  atlemlril  It 
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During  the  year  ending  the  Sth  of  April,  1R40,  U.er? 
barrels  herrings  were  cured  here :  the  cod  or  white  fishery 
Is  also  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  products  of  the  fishery  form,  of  course,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  exports  from  the  port ;  but,  extlu- 
live  of  these,  very  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  butter, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  are  exported.  In  1836, 
for  example,  there  were  shipped  27,164  quarten  of  corn, 
14,424  bolls  meal,  3,343  cwts.  butter,  1,730,000  eggs,  3,268 
cwt.  pork,  &c.  Great  quantities  of  granite  are  also  occa- 
sionally exported. 

The  Reiorm  Act  conferred  on  Peterhead  the  privilege 
of  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  In  conjunction  with  the 
bors.  of  Elgin,  BanfT,  Cullen,  Invcrury,  and  Kintore. 
Registered  electors  in  the  united  bors.,  in  1839-40,  648  ; 
III  Peterhead,  only  241.  The  bor.  has  12  councillors. 
(New  Statistical  Al  ount  qf  Scotland,  par.  Peterhead  j 
Boundary  Report,  &c. ) 

PETER-LE  PORT  (ST.).    Sire  Guernsey. 

PETERSBURG,  agovernm.ofHussIa  in  Europe, being 
that  in  which  the  cap.  is  situated,  between  ,'18°  and  60° 
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go's,  lat., and 28° and 340  E. long.;  havingN.the  fiulnh 
of  Finland,  the  gov.  of  Wyborg,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
gov.  of  Olonetz  ;  E.  and  S.E.  Novgorod;  S.  Pskof;  and 
W.  the  Lake  Peipus,  and  the  gov.  Revel.  Area,  esti- 
mated at  about  15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  585,000. 
The  country  is  generally  flat ;  but  In  the  N.  and  S.E. 
are  a  few  undulating  hills.  The  general  slope  Is  towards 
the  N.W. ;  all  the  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Neva,  flow  to  the  Gulph  of  Finlana,  or  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  soli  Is  mostly  sandy  and  thin ;  and  the  climate 
damp,  severe,  and  unhealthy.  At  an  average,  frost  pre- 
vails, more  or  less,  for  160  days  in  the  year.  Rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  some  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  corn  ;  and  nearly  8-3ds  of 
the  prov.  Is  covered  with  wood,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Tim- 
ber, indeed,  forms  the  chief  source  of  what  maybe  called 
wealth,  deals  aud  masts  being  the  great  articles  of  export, 
and  the  villagers  subsisting  chiefly  by  making  wood-work 
of  diflerent  kinds.  The  trade  is  limited,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  capital.  The  best  agriculturists  are  German 
colonists,  who  raise  flax,  hemp,  and,  above  all,  kitchen  ve- 
getables, for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  Russians  form  the 
maiority  of  the  Innabs, ;  the  remainder  is  composed  of 
Finns,  Careliani,  IJors,  Germans,  &c.,  most  of  whom  are 
Lutherans.  This  go\.  is  divided  into  9  districts;  Pe- 
tersburg, the  cap..  Is  the  only  place  of  Importance. 

1'eteksbuho,  the   modern   metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Europe,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,  where  it  receives  the  river  Neva,  by 
which  the   city  is  intersected,  lat.  .W"  56*  .11" 
N.,  long.  30°  IRJ'  E.     Pop.,  in  1838,  469,720. 
The  city,  which  is  of  a  circular  form,  stands 
partly  on  the  main  land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
S'eva,  and    partly   on    islands   formed    by    its 
branches.     It  owes  its  existence  to  the  genius 
and  power   of  Peter  the    (ireat,   by  whom  its 
foundations  were  laid  in  1703.     At  first  all  the 
public  buildings  and  houses  were  of  wood,  and 
were  huddled  together  without  regard  cither  to 
regularity  or  convenience.     Hut  brick  ainl  stone 
buildings  were  stMin  after  introduced;  and  the 
streets  were  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.     This  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  ravages  of  destructive  fires  in 
173')  and  1737,  which   having  destroyed  some 
thousands  of  the  old  houses,  enabled  government 
to  lay  down  judicious  regulations  tor  their  re- 
construction.    The  empress  Elizabeth  did  much 
to  iinproTe  the  citv ;  but  it  is  chieHy  indebted 
for  its  reguluritv,  beautv,  and  mngnificence  to 
the  empress  Catherine  ll.     Under  this  iirincess 
the  principal  channel  of  the  Neva  was  faced  by 
noble  granite  (jiiays;    several   new   .streets   and 
canals   were    opened;    and   seven  of  the  finest 
jiublic  buildings  and   monuments   were  either 
rvliiiilt  on  an  unproved  plan,  or  constructed  of 
wood.     The  Inte  and  present  emperors  have  also 
distinguished  IheiiLselves  by  their  elTorts  to  iin- 
priive  and  embellish  the  city.      It  is  now  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  iin- 
niatihfd   for   the   width    and   regularity   of   its 
siri'cis,    tlu*    length    and    miigiiificeiue    of    its 
ipiavs,    and    the    elegiiiue  of    its   S(|unres  and 
jiiihlic  buildings. 
Among  the  latter,  which  are  principally  situated  on  the 


quays  bordering  the  main  channel  of  the  Kcva,  and  in 
tile  street  entitled  the  Nefski  Perspective,  may  lie  speci- 
fied the  Winter  Palace,  or  ordinary  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, a  vast  but  heavy  building.  It  communicates  by  a 
gallery  with  the  Hermitage,  another  palace,  long  the 
residence  of  Catherine  U. ;  the  latter  has  attached  to  it 
the  court  theatre,  and  contains  a  noble  picture  gallery,  a 
valuable  library,  and  an  extraordinary  rich  collection  of 
engraved  stones,  jewels,  &c.  There  are  also  the  Marble 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  AnltchkofT,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  reigning  monarch,  the  Taurida  Palace,  built  by 
Catherine  II.  for  her  favourite  Potemkin,  &c.  The  ad- 
miralty, an  immense  brick  building,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  city;  it  contains  store-houses,  d<)cl(s  for  the  con- 
struction of  men-of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  objects  connected  with  navigation  and  natural  history. 
The  high  gilt  tower  of  the  admiralty,  erected  by  the 
empress  Anne  in  1734,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  approaching  Petersburg.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  hotel  of  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
.iccounted  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city ;  the  Exchange  ; 
the  palace  of  the  senate ;  the  hotel  de  I  (lat  mtyor,  a  mag- 
nificent building ;  the  barracks  for  the  guards  ;  the  new 
theatre ;  the  exchange  bank ;  imperial  library  ;  foundling 
hosiiital ;  hotel  of  the  land  cadets,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  citadel,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  since  re- 
constructed, stands  on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  regular  hexagon,  and  has  a  tower  360  ft.  in  height. 
Among  th"!  churches  may  be  specified  the  cathedral  of 
ourlady  of  Kasan,  consecrated  in  1811,  it  is  built  on  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  capital.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1712  :  it 
is  of  large  dimensions ;  but  It  derives  its  principal  in- 
terest from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all  the  Russian 
sovereigns,  from  its  illustrious  founder  down  to  the  late 
emperor,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Peter  II.,  interred 
at  Moscow.  The  church  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nefski,  at  the  end  of  the  magnificent  street  to 
which  It  hak  giv?n  its  iiu.iie,  occupies  the  'hird  rank 
among  the  churches  of  Russia.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
saint  is  of  solid  silver  ;  several  distinguished  persons  are 
Interred  in  the  church  ;  and  there  Is  attached  to  it  a 
grammar  school  on  a  very  large  scale,  having  generally 
about  800  pupils.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  now  in 
course  of  being  built,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  the  city.  The  total  number  of  churches  in  1836 
amounted  to  !)8,  of  which  43  belonged  to  the  established 
Greek  faith,  II  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  four  to 
dissenters.  There  were  also,  at  the  same  epoch,  91  Greek 
chapels  in  private  houses,  and  one  monastery. 

Petersburg  contains  some  noble  monuments  :  at  the 
head  of  these  may  be  placed  the  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  by  Falconet.  "  The  monarch 
Is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  precipice, 
the  summit  of  which  he  h.is  nearly  attained.  His  head 
is  uncovered,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  he  wears  a  loose 
vest,  in  the  Asiatic  style,  with  half  boots,  and  sits  on  a 
housing  of  bear  skin  ;  the  right  hand  is  stretched  out, 
as  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  his  |ieople,  and  the 
left  holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly,  and  the 
attitude  bold  and  spirlte<l.  The  horse  is  springing  U|)on 
the  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  which  is  fiill  and  flowing,  ap- 
pears slightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artfully  contrived  to 
assist  in  siipjiorting  the  vast  weight.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  composure  of  Peter  and  the  fire  of  the  horse, 
eager  to  press  forward,  is  very  striking.  The  simplicity 
of  the  Inscription  corresponds  to  the  sublimity  of  the  de- 
sign—PkthoPrimo,  Cathahin*  Neccnda,  1782."  (t'oxtr't 
7>nei.,  ii.  p.  112.)  The  tiedestal  on  which  this  noble 
statue  is  erected  is  a  gigantic  rough  block  of  granite.  It 
was  found  at  a  riistaiui'  of  several  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  Its  conveyance  tliitlier  was  a  work  of  extraordinary 
dtfflcully. 

The  I'olunin  erected  In  honour  of  the  late  emperor 
Alexander  Is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  150  it.  in 
height ;  the  pedestal  is  of  granite  and  bronie  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  column  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
84  ft.  In  length,  and  14  It.  in  diameter.  This,  which  Is 
thu  largest  mnnolithe  In  the  world,  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  iif  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several  in.  from  Peters- 
burg. The  column  is  surmounted  by  a  capital  and  a 
small  dome  In  bronte,  on  which  is  placed  n  statue  em- 
blematical of  religion. 

The  cottage  i>ccu|iled  by  Peter  the  (ireat  during  the 
foundation  of  Petersburg  Is  still  preserved,  and  will  bo 
regarded  by  must  persons  as  the  most  liitcri'stlng  inonii- 
ineiil  In  the  city.  It  Is  built  of  wood,  painted  in  tho 
Dutch  style,  ami  Is  not  20  ft.  high. 

Petersburg  has  a  great  variety  of  Institutions  fur  tho 
promotion  of  education  and  lllerMturc.  The  university, 
founded  in  lH|<t,  has  already  attained  to  considerable  dis- 
liiu'tion.  and  had,  In  183'),  413  pupils  and  42  (irofessors. 
The  mediiii-rkirurgieal  acadrmy,  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great, and  re-organlsed  liy  theeinpernr  Alex.niiler,  forllio 
Instruction  of  medical  iiien,  enjoys  a  liiph  reputation  ;  two 
hospitals,  on  a  l.irge  scale,  arc  attached  tu  It ;  the  luitruv- 
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tlon  If  gratuitoui,  and  the  number  of  pupils  may  amount 
to  SaO.  A  sum  of  3H6,290  roubles  a  year  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  this  establishment.  1  he  education  is 
good,  and  the  examinations  strict.  Among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  may  be  specified  the  military  schools 
(see  art  Russia);  the  theological  academy ;  the  school 
lor  training  and  instructing  schoolmasters ;  the  Oriental 
institution,  founded  in  1823;  the  school  of  commerce  and 
navigation ;  the  technological  institution ;  the  Protestant 
school  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  above  500  children  of  both 
sexes  are  educated ;  tvo  gymnasiums  or  colleges ;  the 
schools  of  Sendluoi  and  St.  Catherine,  for  the  instruction 
of  nearly  700  young  ladies ;  the  military  orplian  school ; 
the  grammar  school  of  St.  Alexander  Nefski,  already 
alluded  to,  and  a  number  of  others. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  pupils  at  the 
Tarions  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  the  city, 
in  1836,  amounted,  in  all,  to  11,293.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
stationary  pan.  of  the  city  at  370,000  (tee  poll),  this 
would  give  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  nop.  at 
about  1  In  33.  But  when  every  body  is  educated,  the  pro- 
portion at  school  cannot  well  be  less  than  I  in  10.  The 
number  of  children  in  Petersburg  is,  no  doubt,  less  In 
proportion  to  the  pop.  than  in  most  other  great  towns ; 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  siilflciently  obvious  tliat  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction  are  very  insulflclent. 

Petersburg  has  some  noble  libraries,  and  scientific 
and  literary  collections.  The  Imperial  library,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  contains  about  425,000 
printed  vols,  and  7,000  M»>S.  The  academy  of  soitnccs, 
rounded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1724,  has  long  occupied  a 
distinguished  place  among  such  bodies.  It  contains  a 
valuable  library,  an  Asiatic  museum,  with  cabinets  of 
medals,  natural  history,  tec.  It  is  also  furnished  with  an 
observatory,  whence  the  Russian  geographers  reckon 
their  first  meridian.  The  Imperial  Russian  academy, 
the  academy  of  fine  arts,  &c.,  are  celebrated  ail  over 
Europe ;  and  there  are  liesides  a  great  number  of  similar 
institutions.  The  btitanic  garden  is  extensive,  and  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  exotics.  There  were  in  tlie  city, 
in  1836,  33  printing  and  lithographical  establishments 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  31  to  individuals. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous,  and  well  endowed.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  foimdiing  hospital,  founded  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  mucti  imnroved  and  enlarged  by 
the  late  benevolpnt  empress,  Maria  Fa>dorouna.  But, 
however  well  intended,  it  is  nretty  certain  that  this 
foundation  has  always  been  proauctive  of  infinitely  more 
evil  than  pood.  The  mortality  used  to  be  enormous ; 
and,  notwitiistanding  the  improvements  that  have  l)een 
introduced,  it  continues,  ni>cessarily  perhaps,  to  be  very 
great.  From  I8'i2  to  1831,  the  ailmissions  were3»,:i4, 
and  the  deaths  31,779  I  The  establishment  costs  about 
1,000,000  roubles  a  year.  The  city  hospital,  and  tlic 
Imiierial  hospital,  fi)r  sick  poor,  are  Irath  on  a  large 
icale;  there  is  also  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons, a  blind  asylum,  &c. 

The  Neva  is  deep,  rapid,  and  its  waters  as  clear  as 
crystal.  Tlie  main  stream,  which  is  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  London,  is  crossed  br  two  bridges,  and  Its 
brandies  by  three.  These  arc  all  of  boats,  and  are  re- 
moved in  the  beginning  of  winter,  iHfure  the  river  is 
frozen  over.  The  granite  quay,  along  tlie  8.  side  of 
the  Neva,  Is  a  stupendous  work,  above  3  m.  In  length. 
The  S.  side  of  the  town  is  intersected  by  canals,  of  which 
the  Fontanka  is  tlie  finest. 

The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  witli  stone ; 
a  few,  however,  are  still  flcxired  with  logs  of  timber ;  and 
recently  some  have  been  inacailamised.  The  font  pave- 
ments are  generally  goixi ;  but  the  carriage  ways,  in  wet 
Weatlier,  liecome  very  dirty. 

Many  of  the  brick  houses  are  stuccoed  and  painted,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stone ;  but  the  number  of 

Eeniiine  stone  houses  is  very  limited,  indeed,  anil  woollen 
ouses  still  predominate.  According  to  the  official  ac- 
cour'  there  were  in  tiie  city.  In  IH36,  H.64I  houses,  of 
which  3.024  were  lirick  and  stone,  and  5,617  wood.  'I'he 
better  class  of  houses  are  covered  with  iron  or  cop|H<r, 
and  the  Inrrrior  with  tiles.  The  principal  houses  liave 
mrched  door-ways,  under  which  carriages  enter, and  spaci. 
ous  court-yards,  in  which  wood  for  fuel,&c.,  is  stored  up. 
Owing  to  the  liarren  nature  of  the  soil  round  the  city, 
most  part  of  the  iirovisions  required  for  its  consumption 
have  to  be  liroiiKlit  from  a  great  distance  by  canal  or  by 
tUuiges.  An  extriionlinary  market  for  butchers'  meat, 
game,  flsli,&iv.  Is  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  end- 
ing the  2Hth  Dec.  ((),  H.),  at  which  a  large  proportion  nf 
tile  liilialiB.  supply  themselves  Hith  provisions  for  llie 
remainder  of  tlic  winter.  Tiie  carcasses  of  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls.  Kt.,  brought  to  this 
market,  are  all  fnisen  ;  the  smaller  Hnlinals  are  piled  up 
In  pyramids,  but  the  larger  ones,  which  are  skiiiiieii,  and 
set  on  their  legs,  in  rows,  along  sidii  each  other,  have  a 
ghastly  and  frightful  appearance  to  persons  not  familiar 
with  such  exhibitions.  They  are  cut  in  pieces  with 
katchets  i  and  when  carried  home  are  preserved  in  siiiiw 
cellars,  of  which  each  house  lias  one.    Previously  tu  its 


being  dressed,  the  froEen  meat  is  thawed  in  cold  water, 
but  it  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  and  all  families  of  con- 
dition use  fresh  killed  meat.  The  length  and  severity 
of  the  winter  necessarily  occasions  a  great  demand  for 
fuel.  This  consists  partly  of  coal  from  England,  but 
chiefly  of  wood ;  and  as  the  neighlmurhood  does  not 
afTord  a  sufficient  supply,  vast  quantities  are  brought 
from  the  interior.  The  barges,  too,  which  arrive  from 
the  latter  are  almost  all  broken  up,  and  used  either 
as  timber  in  the  construction  of  houses,  or  as  fire- 
wood. Flour  and  billet  magazines  have  been  erected 
by  government,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  in 
scarce  and  severe  seasons. 

There  were  in  1836,  within  the  city,  6  manufacturing 
establishments  and  workshops  carried  on  upon  account  of 
the  crown,  and  218  by  private  individuals.  Among  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  are  manufactures  of  gunpowder, 
tapestry,  and  porcelain,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  Among 
the  private  manufactures  are  those  of  silks,  cottons,  sail- 
cloth, woollens,  paper,  leather,  stufl's,  tobacco,  wax- 
cloth, soap,  types,  &c. ;  there  are  extensive  glass-worlis 
at  Oserski,  near  the  city  ;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of 
watchmakers  and  jewellers,  coachmakers,  mathematical 
and  musical  instrument  makers,  carpenters,  Ike. 

Petersburg  has  the  most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any 
city  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  This  arises  not  so  much  from 
its  great  pop.  as  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime 
inlet  on  the  Gulpli  of  Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and 
various  communications  with  the  interior.  By  means 
partly  of  canals,  but  principally  of  rivers,  Petersburg  is 
connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  goods  being  conveyed 
from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  1,434  ni., 
without  once  landing  them.  The  iron  and  furs  of  Si- 
beria and  the  teas  of  China  are  received  at  Petersburg  in 
the  same  way ;  liut,  owing  to  tlie  great  distance  of  these 
countries,  and  the  short  period  during  which  the  rivers 
and  canals  are  navigable,  tliey  take  3  years  in  their  transit 
by  water.  Immense  quantities  of  the  less  bulky  and 
more  valuable  species  of  goods  are  also  brought  to  the 
city  during  the  winter  upon  the  ice  in  sledges. 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  tallow  ;  and,  next  to 
it,  are  nemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper,  grain,  particularly 
wheat ;  timber,  potashes,  canvass  and  coarse  linen ;  iinsciKl 
and  hempseed ;  linseed  and  hempseed  oils  ;  furs  hides, 
leather,  bristles,  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins  ;  ctrdage, 
caviare,  wax,  isinglass,  tar,  &c.  The  principal  import^  are 
sugar  and  other  colonial  protlucts  ;  cotton  yarn,  ra%  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  stuflk;  dye  stufl's,  wines,  sUks,  .tooilens, 
hardware,  fine  linen  from  Holland,  Silesia,  &c. ;  salt, 
lead,  tin,  coal,  &c. 

During  the  year  1886,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  12U,60i,H62  roubles;  the  principal  articles  being, 
tallow,  40,7';!«,35g  i  hemp,  ig,22l,3'28;  flax,  C,'.rai,808; 
copper,  9,364,061i ;  iron,  6,869,329  ;  canvass  and  coarse 
linen,  7,521,786;  bristles,  .6.316,052;  hides.  ■A6l8,l(X)i 
Russia  leather,  1,346,267,  and  potashes,  2,134,660.  During 
the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  180,913,930  rou- 
bles ;  the  principle  articles  being,  cotton  yarn  (almost 
entirely  from  England),  48,418,476 ;  raw  cnttim,  5,262,88(1 ; 
raw  sugar  (principally  from  Havanah),  37,,'M3,544  ;  coffee, 
4,3111,996  ;  silks,  .'),420,632 ;  woollens,  6,174,868 ;  cotton 
stuffs,  3,344,434;  wine,  8,H79,7ti5;  and  gold  and  silver, 
2,948,450  roubles.  The  customs'  duties  during  tlic  same 
year  amounted  to  48,U68,790  roubles. 

This  great  trade  is  principally  conducted  bv  foreigners, 
especially  the  English.  Cronstadt,  20m.  lower  down 
the  gulph,  is  properly  the  port  of  Petersburg.  All  ships 
drawing  more  than  8  or  9 It.  water  stop  at  the  formtr, 
tlieir  cargoes  being  conveyed  to  and  from  the  city  hy 
means  of  lighters.  Hence  Cronstadt  is  inrliideil  in  tlie 
Petersburg  custom-house ;  and  vessels  clear  iiidilTereiiliy 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tering the  port  varies  from  1,000  to  1,600  a  year,  of 
which  the  English  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.    'I'he 
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arrivals  in  18:16  were  1,10.5  ships,  of  the  burden  of  108.61.1) 
lasts.  The  Russians  have  few  native  ships.  A  com- 
mercial bank  was  established  here  in  1818.  (For  further 
details  as  to  cominerci',  Ike..,  see  ili'ssu.) 

Ill  most  large  towns  I'l'inales  predominate  over  n  ales ; 
but  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  this  capital:  nf  451,974  liiili- 
vidiials,  composing  the  pop.  In  IS36,  .330,564  were  males, 
and  only  121,41(1  foiiiaies  1  This  extraordinary  dlsero- 
paiicy  is  accounted  lor,  partly  by  the  great  iiumbir  of 
soldiers  in  tlie  city,  very  lew  oi'  whom  are  marriiil,  partly 
by  llie  great  number  of  unmarriiHl  male  domestics  In 
great  houses,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  wives  and 
ramllies  of  many  of  the  peasants  are  established  in  the 
dlntrlcts  of  the  country  to  which  they  iH'iong.  Deiliut- 
ing  military  and  strangiTS,  the  permanent  population  uf 
the  city  does  not  exceed  370,IKKI  or  380,IMK). 

Ill  XiiVi  there  were  2,185  marriages,  1(1,11)7  births,  and 
\i\:»yi  de-iths.  The  city  is  not  luiliealthy.  In  IHIId,  nf 
8,348  deaths,  of  indiviiiiials  behiiiging  to  the  Creik 
chiireli,  3,314  were  (Heasioned  liy  ccilie,  2.0.'t7  by  feur, 
I,l.'i2  by  phthisis,  S-'ii)  bv  liiarrhiea,  376  by  ilnipsy,  and 
',^13  died  suddenly.  .Siilcldoi  aro  rare,  but  iiccidciitsi 
druwniug  is  nut  uncominun, 
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PETERSBURG. 

Though  well  situated  for  commerce,  the  position 
of  the  city  is,  in  most  other  respects,  far  from  good. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  the  surrounding  country  partakes  of  the  same 
character,  and  is  covered  with  forests.  No  one  less 
bold  and  enterprising  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have 
dreamed  of  building  a  large  city  In  such  a  situation, 
and  no  one  with  less  gigantic  means  at  his  disposal 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  such  a  project  into  eflbct. 
But  no  art  can  ever  overcome  the  defects  inherent  in 
its  situation.  The  climate  is  severe,  foggy,  wet,  and 
variable  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  sub-soil  is  so  very 
porous  and  saturated  with  water,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  excavate  a  cellar  any  where  in  the  city,  and  there 
is  the  greatest  difBculty  in  constructing  sewers  to  carrv 
oif  filth  and  other  impurities.  But  the  great  drawback 
on  Petersburg  consists  in  its  little  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  its  consequent  ex- 
posure to  the  most  dreadful  inundations.  These  arc 
generally  occasioned  by  a  W.  or  S.W.  wind,  accumu- 
lating the  water  of  the  giilph  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  preventing  the  free  exit  of  the  latter.  The  years 
1726,  1762,  1777,  and  1824  have  been  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  these  inundations.  The  last  of  these 
visitations  was  the  most  appalling  and  destructive. 
The  whole  city  was  laid  under  water ;  above  8,00()  indi- 
viduals perished,  and  property  to  a  vast  amount  was 
destroyed. 

The  amusements  of  Petersburg  are  modified  by  the 
religion  and  the  climate.  There  are  four  theatres,  and 
plays  are  acted  in  Russian,  German,  French,  and  some- 
times English.  The  actors  are  all  paid  by  government, 
and  do  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  their  audiences. 
The  pertoftnel  of  the  theatres,  in  1836,  amounted  to 
1,126  individuals.  During  winter  the  national  amuse- 
ments are  sledge-driving  and  sliding  down  artificial 
elevations,  similar  to  those  called  in  Paris  the  A/on- 
/acnes  Rutiei.  All  classes  use  the  vapour  bath :  in 
1836  the  public  and  private  baths  in  the  city  were  esti- 
mated at  360.  During  the  same  year  there  were  open 
18  public  markeu,  2,617  shops  attached  to  houses,  118 
nuMoztiw  de  moda,  5  great  magaiines  for  merchandise, 
40  live-boats  for  the  sale  of  live  fish,  63  eating-houses, 
29  furnished  hotels,  S7  coffee-houses,  36  confectioners, 
46  restaurateurs,  69  do.  for  the  lower  classes,  308  wine- 
merchants,  98  taverns,  6  spirit  magazines,  70  depdts  for 
the  sale  of  spirits,  197  bakehouses,  247  forges,  &c.  (For 
further  particulars  as  to  the  climate,  manners,  and 
classes  or  the  people,  police,  &c.,  see  Russia.) 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  being  Rat 
and  marshy,  presents  few  rural  l)eauties.  The  imperial 
fainilv  have  country  residences  at  Oraniembaum,  on  the 
Gulpn  of  Finland,  Rammanoi  Usteof,  Peterhof,  Czar- 
koselo,  fic.  Czarkoselo,  situated  on  the  Neva,  about 
16  m.  from  Petersburg,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  inasmurh  as  it  sta"ds  on  an  eminence  risir..' 
220  ft.  above  the  river ;  Pau'iosk,  in  the  r<c>niry  of  Czar- 
kuselo.  Is  also  considerably  elevated. 

The  palace  of  Czarkoselo  is  reckoned  the  finest  sum- 
mer residence  behmging  to  the  Russian  monarclis.  The 
town,  though  small,  is  handsome  and  improving.  It  has  a 
lyceum,  with  14  professors  a  forest  school,  and  is  the  rap. 
of  a  circ.  Paulosk  has  also  a  pretty  little  town  dependent 
on  it.  These  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  favourite  re- 
sorts of  the  citisens  of  Petersburg ;  and  tne  presumption  is 
that  they  will  be  more  resorted  to  now  than  ever,  a  rail- 
road—the first  work  of  the  kind  conitructetl  in  the  em. 
pire— having  been  opened  between  them  and  the  capital. 
We  have  consulted  in  drawing  up  this  article  the 
Trati-ls  qf  Coxe,  the  foyage  de  Deux  Pranfois  dans  le 
Kird  de  r Europe  (an  accurate  and  valuable  work), 
Slorch't  Picture  qf  Petersburgh,  SfC. ;  but  we  are  princi- 
pally Indebted  to  the  excellent  account  of  the  city  in 
Schnittler's  work  I.a  Husiie,  La  Polognf,  &c.,  p.  187 — 
301.,  and  the  oiHcial  accounts  published  by  the  Russian 
government. 

Petkrsburo,  a  town  and  river-port  of  the  United 
States  <if  N.  America,  stqto  of  Virginia,  on  the  Appo- 
mnttax,  a  trib.  of  the  James  River,  21  m.  S.  by  K. 
lliihinond  ;  lat.  'M^  14'  N.,  long.  77"  20'  W.  Pop.,  in 
|S3(I,  H,»22,  of  whom  2,H,Vl  were  slaves,  and  2,o:i2  free 
lilat'kk.  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt,  in  181.'),  after  an 
extensive  fire,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  comprises  many 
haiidaiiine  houses,  with  churches  and  other  public  build- 
iniis,  ini  hiding  a  masonic  hall.  Its  inhab.  carrv  on  an 
ai'live  trade  In  cotton.  Hour,  and  toliaeco ;  ana  It  has 
|iri'tty  extensive  manufactures.  The  falls  of  the  river, 
rlixe  to  the  town,  hirnlsh  ample  water-power,  and  it 
liail.  in  1836,  three  cotton-mills,  six  Hour-mills,  a  brass 
tiiid  iron  foundry,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  &c.  The  river 
Il  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  7  ft. 
waier ;  Init  large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  near  the 
nimilh  of  the  river.  (iW«»Trt^'»  Knrycl.  qf'Ucog.,  Amer. 
cd.  HI.  .'li.'i. ;  Kncycl.  Amer.,  ifc.) 

I'KTKUSKIKl.l),  a  pari.  Iior.,  market-town,  and  par. 
or  Kngiand,  rci.  8outhamiitnn.  and  hund.  Finch-dean, 
near  the  Loddon,  16m.  N.N.R.  Portsmouth.    Pop.  of 
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pari.  bor.  (which  includes  with  the  old  bor.  the  tithing 
of  Sheet,  the  several  pars,  of  Buriton,  Lyp,  and  Frox- 
field,  3  tithings  belonging  to  the  par.  of  East  Meon  and 
the  par.  of  Kteep,  with  the  exception  of  2  tithings),  in 
1831,  4,391 ;  ditto,  of  town,  l,49,'>.  It  is  a  small,  clean, 
country-town,  its  principal  street  crossing  the  Ports, 
mouth  and  London  road,  nearly  ut  right  angles.  The 
church  is  a  large  brick  structure,  with  a  low,  square 
tower :  the  living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  rectory 
of  Buriton.  Near  the  church  is  an  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  William  Hi.,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  W.  JollifTe,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  lord  of 
the  mitnor ;  but  it  has  a  shabby  appearance,  and  is  any 
thing  but  an  ornament.  The  Wesfeyan- Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  The  en.Jowed  charity  school, 
called  Churcher'u  College,  was  founded  In  1722,  and  fur- 
nishes clothing  and  food,  with  general  and  mathematical 
instruction,  to  lU  or  12  boys.  "  Petersfleld  has  but  little 
trade,  and  any  consequence  which  it  posseses  arises  en- 
tirely from  its  position  on  the  high  road  between  London 
and  Portsmouth,"  an  advantage,  however,  which  it  will 
not  enjoy  after  the  completion  of  the  Portsmouth  branch 
of  the  south-western  railway.  (Part.  Bound.  Hep.)  The 
bor.  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Klizabetn,  and  is 
governed  by  a  titular  mayor  and  common  council,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edv/ard  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  tho  right  of  election 
being  in  the  freeholders  in  general  within  the  bor., 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  been  for  m.iny  years  a 
close  bar.  Delonglng  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Tho 
Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mems.,  and  the 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  electoral  limits,  so  as  to 
include  with  the  old  bor.  the  additional  pars,  and  tithings 
mentioned  above.  Registered  electors  in  1839-40,  343. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
div.  of  Hampshire.  Markets  on  Saturday,  and  fortnightly 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Wednesdays ;  other  fairs.  Mar.  6., 
July  10.,  and  Dec.  II.,  for  sheep  and  horses. 

PETKRWARDEIN,  or  PETER-VARA,  the  cap. 
town  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian  empire,  on  a  scarped 
rock,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Neusati, 
46  m.  N.W.  Belgrade.  Pop.,  with  its  suburbs,  about 
4,800,  exclusive  of  its  garriscm,  which  is  usually  about 
3,000  strong,  though  there  are  barracks  adapted  for  10,(00. 
Peterwardein  has  several  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and 
communicates  with  Neusatz  by  a  bridge  of  boats  defended 
by  a  strong  tite  du  pont.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gene- 
ral commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  and 
several  subordinate  military  authorities.  It  Is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acumincum,  and  de- 
rives its  present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  mar- 
shalled here  the  soldiers  ol  the  first  crusade.  (Anst.  Sat. 
Encyc.  ;  Berghaus  ;  Slade ;  Paget,  S[C.) 

PETHERTON,  NORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hand,  its  own  name,  71  in.  N.E. 
Taunton.  Areaof  par.,  11. 080 acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  3,666. 
I'he  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  many 
well-built  houses  and  a  spacious  market-place.     The 

Jirincipal  buildings  are,  the  par.  church,  a  handsome  cdl. 
Ice,  a  cliapel-of-«ase,  .ind  an  endowed  school  for  '20  boys. 
The  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  retail  trade  and  agri- 
culture. A  large  corn-market  was  formerly  held  here  ; 
but  it  has  long  since  declined  in  favour  of  that  held  at 
Bridgewater.  Fairs,  May  I.  and  the  Monday  before 
Nov.  IS. 

PETWORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
rape  of  Arundel,  co,  Sussex,  hund.  Rotherbrldge,  on  the 
Arun,  13in.  N.N.E.  Chichester,  and  42m.  S.W.  London. 
Area  of  fiar.,  6,140  acres:  pop..  In  1831,  3,114.  Tho 
streets  are  very  Irregular,  but  there  are  many  well-built 
and  some  handsome  houses,  besides  a  fine  market  and 
sessions-house  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  church, 
a  neat  stone  edifice  rc>cently  enlarged,  has  a  square  tower : 
the  living  Is  a  rectory  in  the  silt  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  '('he  Wesleyan-Methodisti 
and  Independents  have  also  their  res|iectlve  places  of 
worship,  and  there  arc  various  Sunday  schools  and  a 
national  school.  Here  are  almshouses,  an  hospital,  and 
a  house  of  correction  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  A  const. 
deralile  retail  trade  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the 
nelglilmuring  gentry  ;  but  most  of  the  inhnbs.  arc  engaged 
In  agriculture.  The  Epiphany  anil  Easter  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  W.  div.  of  Sussex  are  held  here,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternale  .Saturdays.  Petworth  is  one  of  the 
polling. places  at  eleithms  lor  the  W.  div.  of  the  co. 
tlarkels  on  Saturday ;  fairs.  Holy  Thursday,  July  29., 
and  Oct.  2. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Petworthlloiise,  the  scat  ofthe  Earl 
of  Egremont,  which,  Ixrtli  for  the  elegance  of  Its  exterior 
and  tlie  sumptuoiisness  of  Its  internal  littiugs.  may  vie  with 
the  finest  mansions  of  the  English  iiolillity :  the  nark, 
which  is  Ineliised  by  a  wall,  Vi  m.  In  clrc.  Is  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  commands  many  picturesque  ai  well  M 
extensive  views. 
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PEZENAS  (an.  Pitcemt),  a  town  of  France,  d6p. 
HSrault,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Junction  of  the  H^rault  and 
Peine,  24  m.  W.S.W.  Montpellier.  Pop.,  In  I83fi,  7,490. 
It  is  finely  situated,  and  its  old  castle  commanda  a  mag- 
nificent proapect.  Sever.il  of  its  streeta  are  wide  and 
lined  with  good  houses.  It  has  a  handsome  par.  church, 
and  had  formerly  many  conventual  churchea ;  but  one 
of  theae  has  been  converted  into  a  distillery,  another 
into  an  hotel,  and  a  third  into  a  theatre  I  Fezenaa  is 
the  aeat  of  a  tribunal  and  chaml>cr  of  commerce,  and  a 
comm.  coll.  It  has  manufacturea  of  woollena,  cotton 
stuff's  and  yam,  linens,  &c.  But  it  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  the  great  fair,  held  here  in  September,  which 
is  attended  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  S.  of  France. 
A  great  deal  of  business  is  tnen  transacted  in  wool, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  other  fabrics,  (Hugo,  art.  Herault, 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  second  rity,  and  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  Ame'ica,  state  Pennsylvania, 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  about  6  m.  above 
their  confluence,  80  m.  S. W.  New  York,  and  123  m.  N.E. 
Washington  ;  lat.  39°  67'  N.,  long.  75°  10'  59"  W.  Pop. 
in  1840,  258,832.  The  city,  which  is  about  4  m.  in  length 
N.  to  S.,  by  about  3  m.  in  breadth,  is  divided  into 
sqii.ire  compartments  by  wide  and  well-paved  streets 
C'ossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  drained  by  sewers,  which  discharge  themselves 
Into  the  Delaware.  It  is  also  admirably  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  of  some  very  exten- 
sive dams  and  reservoirs  erected  at  Falrmount,  near 
the  city,  at  an  expense  of  432,512  dollars. 

"  There  is  a  great  air  of  neatness,  and  of  almost  pe- 
culiar cleanness  about  the  city  ;  but  the  extreme  re- 
gularity of  the  streets  is  tiresome.  The  steps  of  the 
outer  stairs  of  a  great  part  of  the  houses  are  of  white 
njarble,  and  the  tops  of  the  outer  railings  of  brass,  and 
both,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are  not  only  cleaned  every 
morning,  but  made  bright  with  a  degree  of  care  which  1 
never  before  witnessed.  The  streets  are  very  generally 
shaded  with  trees  — a  very  desiral)le  luxury  In  this  hot 
climate."    (Stuarl'i  America,  i.  366.) 

The  public  buildings,  which  are  generally  constructed 
of  white  marble,  are  among  the  moat  elegant  in  the  U. 
Statea.  The  United  States  Bank,  built  on  the  model  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  the  Pennsylvanian  Bank  ;  the  Mint  of 
the  U.  States,  a  handsome  edifice  with  Ionic  porticoes, 
62  tt.  in  lengl  h  on  e.ich  front ;  the  Exchange,  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  comprising  a  spacious  hall 
and  news-room,  the  poat-nfnce,  &c. ;  the  Girard  Bank  ; 
Cirard  College,  a  noble  atructure,  entirely  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns ;  Masonic  Hall, 
Ac,  are  the  buildings  most  remarkable  for  beauty ; 
but  the  most  interesting  is  the  State-house,  whence 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  promulgated. 

There  are  almut  100  churches  and  places  of  public 
worship,  including  two  svnagogues :  the  U.  States  ar- 
senal ;  the  State  penitentiary,  on  the  panopticon  prin- 
ciple ;  the  county  prison,  a  massive  granite  building, 
in  the  casteiiatcil  Gothic  style,  with  upwards  of  400  cells  ; 
and  the  debtors'  prison  demand  notice.  The  Schuylkill  is 
here  crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges,  one  of  which  has 
an  entire  length  of  I,I3U  It. ;  the  other  is  a  single  arch, 
and  probably  the  widest  existing,  its  span  being  324  ft. 

Philadelphia  is  ronmrkal)le  for  the  r.;<mber  and  excel- 
lence of  its  t>enevolent  institutions.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  the  alins-liouse,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
ranges  of  building,  comprising  nearly  4,000  rooms.  The 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  established  in  1752,  is  one  of  the 
flrit  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  from  E.  to  W.  is  278  ft. ;  and  de- 
tached from  the  hospital  is  another  building  of  >  stories, 
calculated  to  accommodate  numerous  patients.  There 
are  belonging  to  the  hopilal  a  valuable  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  a  library.  In  1817,  a  handsome  building  was 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  West's  painting  of 
"  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  which  Is  a  valuable  source  of 
income  to  the  hospital.  The  U.  States  marine  asylum, 
capable  of  accommodating  400  men ;  Wills'  hospital ; 
and  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  Ac. :  the  Magdalen,  and  orphan  asylums, 
tec,  are  estalilishcd  upon  a  most  liberal  scale.  The 
academies  and  icarncii  institutiuiis  are  equally  distin- 
guished. The  university  nf  Pennsylvania,  founded  in 
T7.'i5,  occupies  a  large  edifice  originally  built  for  the 
President  of  the  U.  States.  It  has  faculties  of  arts,  medi- 
cine, natural  science,  and  law  ;  with  an  attached  junior 
acuilemy  and  charity  school.  It  has  an  excellent  phiio- 
soplilcal  apparatus,  and  a  considerable  library.  This 
imivprsily  is  chiefly  clistinKuished  as  a  medical  school ; 
In  IH40it  hod,  in  all,  .'>.).'i  students,  of  whom  444  were  me- 
dical. There  are  hero  2  (itlicr  medical  colleKcs,  attended 
by  about  WU  students.  The  I'liiladelphia  library,  which 
urIglnatcHi  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incorporated  In 
1742,  occupies  an  elegant  edifice.  In  fiont  of  which  Is 
a  statue  of  Franklin  in  white  marble.  There  are  l>o- 
longing  III  it  a  museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
the   pTilladclphia  library   and  tho   Loganlan  library. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

which,  together,  have  about  22,000  vols.  The  American 
philosophical  society,  established  here  In  1769.  has  a 
library  of  9,000  vols.  The  Philadelphia  society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture  was  instituted  in  1785,  and  has  a  small 
library,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  repository  for  agri- 
cultural Implements.  The  oldest  seminary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  that  incorporated  by  William  Penn,  under  the 
title  of  Friends'  Public  Schools.  It  has  considerable 
funds,  and  supports  a  number  of  schools,  which  give 
instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The 
astronomical  observatory  in  the  city  belongs  to  this 
institution ;  and  it  has  an  extensive  philosophical  ap- 
paratua.  'The  Athenaeum,  incorporated  In  1815,  has  a 
library  of  5,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals, 
and  upon  its  tables  are  to  be  found  the  principal  news- 
papers of  tlie  United  States  and  Europe,  and  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  American  and  European  magaiines. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  good  cabinet, 
and  a  library  of  5,000  vols. )  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  have  both  published 
valuable  transactions.  There  are  several  good  theatres 
and  excellent  market-houses :  the  markets  are,  perhaps, 
the  beat  supplied  of  any  In  the  U.  States. 

Philadelphia  is  diatinguiahed  as  a  manufacturing  city, 
having  shot,  nail,  cotton,  paper,  rope,  glass,  &c.,  manu- 
factories, with  numerous  pnnting-oiBces,  marble  works, 
tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  ftc. ;  and  Is  inferior 
only  to  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  extent  of  its  com- 
merce. It  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  port:  that  on 
the  Schuylkill,  being  the  shallowest,  is  the  grand  dipdt 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  brought  from  the  interior; 
while  the  other,  on  the  Delaware,  having  water  sufficient 
to  float  the  largest  merchantmen  close  by  the  quays.  Is 
exclusively  resorted  to  by  the  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  The  citv  communicates  by  numerous  canals  and 
railroads  with  the  adjacent  W,  states,  and  the  Interior  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  value  of  the  Imports  from 
foreign  countries  may  be  estimated  at  ttom  10  to  16  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  ;  but  the  principal  bufiness  of  the  port 
is  its  coasting  trade  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
and  other  American  cities,  which  she  supplies  with  rarinus 
descriptions  of  manufactured  goods,  flour,  and  provisions. 
At  an  average  from  300,000  to  iOOfiOO  barrels  of  flour  are 
annually  exported  from  this  city ;  and  it  is  also  a  great 
mart  for  the  export  of  beef,  butter,  salt,  Ac. 

We  subjoin  some  returns  illustrative  of  the  trade  of 
the  port  in  1838  and  1839. 

Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  from  Foreign  Forts. 

Khips  -  -  -  -79 

Barques      -  -  •  -       12 

Brigi  -  -  .  •     U« 

Hchnonen  -  -  -  -      IS2 

MIstico       -  -  -  -         1 

8looi«        -  -  -  -        t 


Total 


464 


In  18.17 

, 

, 

-     409 

1836 

• 

■ 

-     «l 

or  the  arrivals  in  1838, 

there  were  tram  — 

lircal  Briuiln 

-       60 

Nova  Rcotia 

-       »8 

New  Bniniwick 

•       SO 

Cuba 

'      lOS 

Porlo  Rico 

•       M 

I.a||ulra     • 

:    \l 

France 

Kpain 

'     ^^ 

HIa  Janeiro 

13 

I'emambuco 

•        14 

Other  iHiru 

•    iia 

Arrivals,  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  In  1839. 

Hhlpa  -  .  -  ■       n 

Barques     -  •  *  -       41 

BrlKS  .  ■  .  <     »« 

Nchooners  ...  |,0ii3 

HloofM  ....     37A 

Barges        -  .  .  .     IM 


Total 


1,829 


Of  the  above,  there  were  from 

._ 

[few  York 

-    tm 

Bnlllmore 
B«lon 

■    nu 

•      I8A 

t'heMineake 
Fort  neiioilt 

-     1.15 

-     1.10 

Hrrxldence,  B.  I.    . 

.       «4 

New  Orlvani 

-       M 

New  Ih'dfyrd 
llli'hinimd 

■       M 

.       51 

Wilirtlnnlon 

i't 

Norfolk       . 

tH 

(Ireat  Kng  HarlMur 

4.1 

Albany 

4.1 

I'hnrlmton 

-        40 

Other  |>oru 

-      »tt 

Total 


1,8110 


Tile  above  does  not  include  river  anti  bay  craft. 
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Total  inipectloDi  of  Wheat  Flour  at  Philadelphia : — 


delphl8,»nl939. 
« 

41 

«■» 
1,0113 
.     »7» 
1«6 


In  1836 
1837 
1838 


337,917 
214,339 
!(9«,763 


During  the  year  ended  30th  Sept.  1838,  the  aggregate 
burden  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  district  of  Phila- 
delphia amounted  to  87,346  tons.  There  are  16  banks  in 
the  city,  with  a  united  capital  of  Sl.goO.OOO  doll. ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  Bank, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  is  included  in  this 
number,  and  that  aU  the  other  banks  have  suspended 
payments  in  specie  I 

For  municipal  purposes,  Philadelphia  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  or  districts,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  15  aldermen,  and  a  select  and  common  council, 
annually  chosen  by  the  citiiens.  The  mayor's  court  has 
the  same  Jurisdiction  as  the  county  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  city  sends  seven  reiuresentatives  and  two 
senators  to  the  state  legislature. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  in  1682. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  Union  was  held  here  in  1774, 
and  in  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence  issued  from 
its  press.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1777  and 
1778.  It  continued  from  the  last-mentioned  year  down 
to  1800,  to  be  the  cap.  of  the  Union.  (Murray^  Ency. 
qf  Geog^  Amer.  edit. ;  Encyc.  Amer. ;  Stuart'a  Ame- 
rica, t/c.  t  Official  Tables.) 
Pkiladblphia.  See  Ala-Shihr. 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  principally  included  In  its  5th  divi- 
sion, forming,  Cuba  excepted,  the  most  valuable  colonial 
Sissession  still  belonging  to  Spain,  between  the  Sth  and 
ith  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  117th  and  124th  deg.  E.  long., 
having  N.  the  Balintang  channel,  which  divides  it  from 
the  Batanes  and  Basher  islands  ;  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
8.  the  Strait  of  Basllan,  separating  it  from  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago  to  the  E.  o'  Borneo ;  and  W.  the  Chinese 
Sea.  Aggregate  area  (according  to  Berghaus),  Including 
Palawan,  134,115  sq.  m.  Of  these  islands,  ten  are  large, 
and  the  rest  of  very  inferior  site,  their  extent  and  pop., 
in  1837  (ft'om  an  official  return),  being  respectively  as 
follows :  — 


Itland*  uid  Frovinccs. 


Laion  {ISpran.) 

Inaori 


Si 


Mltidoro 
Psnsf  (Sprovi.) 
deNflcna 


Itl* 

Zebrt 

Lajie  ... 

Hrnnar  ... 

MadXM  ... 

Patairsn        .... 
Matrinduiso  (1  pro'i.) 
HmallnUlsiuU,  Including  the  ulul 
dcCalamUuus     -  ■  -i 

Total  of  30  prow. 


Area  in  iq.  m 

Pop.  In  1837. 

56,604. 

2,864,807 

4,1  M 

29,632 

4,916 

406,030 

3,774 

3A,622 

X,162 

2.W,8I7 

4,198 

92,165 

S,170 

99,fiM 

I.'MS 

2,310 

7,JA» 

11,(197* 

3.S637  ? 

74,SS0* 

8,826 

14,000? 

I34,n« 

3,90(1,1100  ? 

The  islands  of  Palawan  and  Maglndanao,  however,  are 
but  very  Imperfectly  known,  portions  of  them  being 
only  subject  to  the  colonial  government  of  Manilla,  the 
rest  being  governed  by  chiefs  of  native  and  often  hostile 
trilKS. 

Luzon,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  that  also 
which  is  best  known  to  Europeans,  is  uf  extremely  irre- 
gular sha|)e,  but  may  be  described  as  a  long  and  narrow 
Inland,  running  N.  and  S.,  with  a  peninsula  (called  Ca. 
marines)  stretching  out  at  its  S.E.  side,  its  length  fk'om 
Point  Cablcunga  northward,  to  Point  Calaan  south- 
ward, bein;  about  450  mj_,  and  its  breadth  ranging  flrom 

"Is    rocky. 


The  coast   generally  is 
numerous  Iwys  and  gulfs ; 


111  to  nearly   140  m 

and  indented  with  numerous  Iwys  and  guffs ;  on  the 
E.  tide  it  the  Seno  de  Lamnn,  a  deep  narrow  inlet, 
nearly  separating  the  peninsula  of  Camarines  tram  the 
roit  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  are  the  gulph 
of  I.ingayen,  the  bay  of  .Manilla,  the  Ensenada  de  Ba- 
layan,  and  the  Seno  de  Ragay.  A  large  portion  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  mountains ;  and  N.  of 
Manilla  the  chains  are  divided  by  the  Cagayan,  the 
latRett  river  of  the  island,  into  two  nearly  parallel 
ranges,  called  Sierra  Madra  and  Sierra  de  los  Cara. 
vnlliit,  that  terminate  resiiectivoiy  in  the  Points  Cabl- 
cunga and  St.  Vincent,  the  extreme  N.  points  of  the 
iiland.  The  latter  range  it  the  most  elevated ;  but  even 
iti  highest  peaks  do  not  rite  more  tlian  6,000  ft.  above 
the  tea.  S.  of  Manilla  the  chain  may  be  traced  into  the 
penintula  of  Camarines,  a  large  portion  of  which  it 
('i)vcri,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  Punta  (Calaan. 
The  plain  of  Painpanta  N.  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  ex. 
tpiuli  northward  noiirly  as  far  as  the  gulph  of  I.ingayen, 
rriiin  which  it  It  tepnratrd  by  a  rhige  of  rather  lofty 
hllli:  it  it  about  UO  m.  in  length  by  about  30  m.  in 
lir(<iidth,  and  being  watered  by  a  river  falling  into  the 
Hay  of  Manilla,   is  extremely   fertile,  and   is  covered 

*  Thli  ttlinisle  tnoiudsi  i»l>  the  Spaniih  iwrtlon  at  iheie  lnltniU. 


with  plantations,  and  densely  peopled.  (Serghauf,  Me- 
moir xur  Erkldrung  Oer  Karte  von  den  PhiUppinen 
Inieln,  p.  16.)  S.  of  Manilla  is  the  Laguna  de  Bahia, 
about  20  m.  in  length  and  10  m.  in  breadth,  the  waters 
of  which  are  conveyed  into  the  Bay  of  Manilla  by  a  wide 
and  pretty  deep  stream,  the  Paslg,  flowing  through  the 
cap.  A  few  miles  further  S.  is  the  Laguna  de  Taal, 
which  communicates  with  the  Senada  de  Balayan,  by  the 
short,  but  deep  river  Bonbon :  It  is  nearly  circular,  being 
about  1 1  m.  in  diameter,  and  contains  the  island  of  Taal, 
in  which  is  a  volcano,  with  two  active  craters.  Alxxit 
20  m.  E.  is  another  volcano ;  and  more  to  the  S.,in  the 

Eenlnsula  of  Camarines,  are  ten  volcanos,  one  of  which 
as  ft'equent  eruptions :  in  fact,  throughout  Luzon  and 
most  of  the  Philippines,  the  igneous  formations  have 
been  found  in  constant  connexion  with  the  primitive 
rocks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  form  a  part 
of  the  great  volcanic  band  extending  from  Kamtschatka, 
through  Japan  and  Formosa  into  Borneo,  Java,  and 
Sumatra.  Gold,  iron,  and  copper,  have  been  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Luzon,  and  r(x;k.sait  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  as  to  be  an  article  of  export.  Luzon  is  sepa- 
rated from  Mindoro  by  the  strait  of  that  name,  about  5  m. 
broad,  and  from  Samar  by  the  Embocadero  de  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  common  passage  for  vessels  navigating  the 
Paritic  on  their  way  to  China. 

The  Bisayan  group,  which  lies  S.W.  and  S.  of  the 
great  islantl  last  mentioned,  comprises  about  eight  or 
nine  considerable  islands,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is 
Mindoro,  and  that  most  eastward  Samar.  With  the 
exception  of  Panar,  which  is  triangular,  these  islands 
are  generally  long  and  narrow ;  Mindoro,  Negros,  Sa- 
mar and  Masbate,  are  very  mountainous,  and  only  mo- 
derately productive ;  but  Panay  and  Zebre  contain  much 
good  level  land,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  import- 
ant islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  The  Palawan,, 
the  extreme  W.  island  of  the  Philippines,  extends  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  about  250  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  not  more 
than  1-lOth  its  length :  it  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
mountainous;  but  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by 
savages,  and  it  has  been  little  visited  by  Europeans. 
(Berghaut,  p.  65.)  A  small  portion  only  at  it*  N.  ex> 
tremlty  belongs  to  Spain. 

Maglndanao,  or  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the  Phi 
lippine  islands  after  Luxon,  is  of  very  irregular  shape, 
having  a  peninsula  stretching  150  m.  from  the  main  part 
of  the  island:  length  from  N.  to  S.  about  320  m.: 
average  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  peninsula,  95  m. 
Dampier  aud  Forest  are  the  principal  authorities  from 
whom  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  this  still  imperfectly 
known  island.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Bay  of  I  llano, 
is  a  considerable  lake,  which,  according  to  Forest,  ia 
between  15  and  20  m.  in  width.  The  E.  coast  is  moun- 
tainous, and  numberless  hills  occur  in  the  W.  and  S. 
districts,  which  are  generally  well-covered  with  timber: 
large  tracts,  however,  are  found  in  some  parts  quite 
destitute  of  trees,  and  covered,  like  the  savannahs  of 
America,  with  long,  rank  grass.  So  large  an  islanil 
must  necessarily  have  large  rivers  ;  but  only  2  of  them 
are  known,  one  on  the  N.  side,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Butnan,  and  another,  called  the  Pelangy,  flowing  west- 
ward into  the  Bay  of  lllano,  opposite  the  island  of  Bun- 
writ.  The  Spanish  settlements,  which  are  chiefly  on 
the  N.  side,  form  2  provinces  in  the  capitanata  ol  the 
Philippines.  The  interior  is  Iniiabited  by  Horaforat, 
who  are  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Malays  occupying  all 
the  S.  coast ;  they  acknowledge  tlie  supremacy  of  a  native 
sultan. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines,  owing  to  their  extent, 
is  more  variable  than  in  the  other  groups  of  islands  lying 
so  near  the  equator.  In  and  about  Manilla,  the  district 
usually  visited  by  Euroiieans,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  hot  season  (irom  August  to  October)  may  average 
about  82°,  and  that  of  the  cold  season,  usually  preceding 
the  rains,  about  70°  Fah.  The  year,  as  in  other  troplciu 
countries,  it  divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  season,  here  de- 
pending on  the  monsoons :  the  former  lasts  from  May  till 
the  commencement  of  November,  and  the  latter  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  S.W.  montoon  immcnte 
quantities  of  water  falls,  and  the  rain  frequently  lasts  for 
12  or  14  days  without  intermission.  A  large  part  of 
Luzon  is  within  the  region  of  the  /ypAootii,  which  are  as 
formidable  as  the  tornados  of  the  W.  Indies :  they  last 
from  May  to  December,  but  seldom  continue  more  than 
6  or  8  hours  at  a  time.  In  Luzon  (with  wliicli  we  are 
better  acquainted  than  the  rest  of  the  group),  the  inhabs. 
suflbr  from  agues  and  dysentery,  in  conset|uencc  of  the 
great  extent  uf  marshy  and  low  grounds  inundated  during 
the  rainy  months,  ond  exhaling  pestilentiui  va|iuurs 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  (Mcyen,  Jteiie  «m  die  Erde, 
ii.  281.) 

The  agricultural  prnducli  of  »he  Philippine  islands  In- 
clude rice,  millet,  and  maize ;  sugsr,  liuligo,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  and  cotton,  with  a  ,?reat  variety  of  iitlior 
articles  of  inferior  importance;  but  with  the  moilea  of 
culture  we  arc  little  ar<,ualntpd,  though,  according  to 
Moor  (Malayan  Archii).,  p.  81.;,  the   Chinese  implo. 
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menti  are  pretty  geiternlly  uted  In  hu»bandry.    Rice  i> 
the  chief  Dupport  of  the  pop.,  and  hence  Is  raised  In  large 
quantities  throughout  the  group,  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  country  In  many  parts  being  favourable  to  Its  cultiva. 
tlon.    In  other  districts,  however,  upland  rice  Is  culti- 
vated.   The  sugar-cane  Is  raised  on  the  great  plain  of 
Pampanga  and  in  the  Island  of  Pnnay  :  the  mode  of  ex- 
tracting the  sugar  is  defective,  but  the  sugar  is  excellent ; 
its  culture  Is  also  rapidly  extending,  and  It  now  forms  by 
far  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  the  Philip- 
pines.   Tobacco  grows  well,  and  might  be  produced  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ;  but  its  growth  Is  limited,  from  the 
manufacture  of  cigars.  In  which  form  alone  tobacco  is  ex- 
ported, being  a  government  monopoly.    Indigo,  also,  is 
pretty  extensively  cultivated,  but  is  Inferior  In  quality  to 
that  of  Bengal.   Sapan  wood  constitutes  the  chief  timber 
of  the  hilly  districts,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
China.    The  coflSee-plant  was  Introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  grows  wild  on 
the  W.  side  of  Luion,  though  not  in  the  oilier  islands. 
The  coffee  exported  from  Manilla  Is  almost  wholly  pro- 
cured from  these  wild  plants,  and  Is  alleged  to  be  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Bourbon  or  the  Mauritius.    The  banana 
is  found  on  nearly  all  the  Islands,  and  hemp  is  produced 
very  abundantly  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla,  as 
well  .OS  in  Panay  and  Zebre,  furnishing  materials  both 
for  cordage  and  a  strong  coarse  cloth  woven  by  the  Ma- 
lays.  (Meyen,  11.279.)    lixccllent  sago  grows  In  most 
parts  of  Luzon,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  which  was  Introduced 
from  Guatimala,  Is  very  abundant,  and  superior  in  qua- 
lity even  to  that  of  Peru.    The  shrub-cotton  {gossypium 
herbaceum)  thrives  well ;  but,  owing  to  some  Imperfec- 
tion in  the  mode  of  breaking  the  pod,  the  cotton  Is  of 
inferior  quulity,  and  little  is  exported.     Cinnamon,  the 
betel-pepper,  and  the  clove-tree  are  found  wild  in  many 
.of  the  islands,  and  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and  shaddock 
are  raised  very  abundantly  and  with  little  labour.    The 
other  fruit-trees  are  few  In  number  and  of  very  IndiflTerent 
quality.    The  mountains  produce  excellent  timber  for 
building  both  houses  and  ships  ;  and  tlie  bamboos,  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  Malays,  are  very 
long,  some  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.    The  fauna 
of  the  Philippines  comprises  biiflkloes  of  uncommon  she 
and  strength,  a  small,  but  hardy,  breed  of  horses.  Intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  few  sheep, 
with  Immense  numbers  of  ducks  and  fowls  both  wild  and 
domestic.    Land-tortoises  are  plentiful  in  most  of  the 
islands,  and  their  shells  constitute  an  important  article 
among  the  exports.    There  are  no  beasts  of  prey  ;  but 
caymans  are  round  in  most  of  the  rlvtrs  and  lakes,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  in   the   Laguna  de  Bahia. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  noticed  the  swallows  which 
supply  the  edible  nests.    Fish  abound  on  the  coasts,  and 
the  native  fishermen  are  equally  expert  with  the  other 
islanders  of  the  K.  Archipelago.    Pearl-oysters  also  are 
found  In  large  quantities,  and  the  shells  arc  exported  to 
China.    The  sea-slug,  or  holothuria.  Is  also  an  Important 
article  of  commerce. 

Uanttfnctures  are  of  very  little  Importance.  The  plait* 
ing  of  straw  and  chips  of  wood  Into  hats,  cigar-cases  and 
matting  Is  carried  on  pretty  extensively,  and  the  hats  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Spaniards.  Domestic  weaving  oc- 
cupies most  of  the  females  s  and  cotton  cl<  th  was  till 
recently  an  article  of  export  to  Mexico.  Considerable 
quantities  of  eartlienwarc  are  made  In  Luzon,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  China.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  Is  a  government  monopoly  ;  and,  accord- 
In;;  to  Mryen,  It.  211.,  the  royal  manufactorr  at  Manilla 
employs  about  2,000  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
females. 
Cummrrec— Considering  the  great  fertility  and  varied 

firoductlons  of  the  Philippines,  and  their  peculiarly 
avourable  situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  the  limited 
extent  of  their  trade,  even  with  its  late  increase,  may  ex- 
cite surprise.  This,  however,  is  entirely  a  consequence 
of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
persevered  until  very  recently  In  excluding  all  foreign 
ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Philippine*,  confining  the 
traile  between  them  and  Mexico  and  South  America  to  a 
single  ship  !  Kven  ships  and  settlers  from  China  were 
excluded.  "  Provisions,"  says  Ia  IVrouse,  "  of  all  kinds 
arc  in  the  greatest  abundance  here,  and  extremely  cheap  ; 
but  clothing,  Kiirupean  hardware,  and  furniture,  bear  an 
excessively  high  price.  The  want  of  competition,  toge- 
ther with  prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind  laid 
III)  commerce,  render  the  protliictlons  and  merchandise  of 
India  and  Chlnaat  li'a»t  an  dear  as  Kiinipe  !"  Happily, 
however,  this  iniieriilile  policy,  the  eifects  of  which  have 
been  admipat>lv  ileiiirted  by  M.  de  la  Pi'rousi-,  has  been 
materially  iniidified  williin  the  last  few  vears.  The  events 
of  the  late  war  destroyetl  for  ever  the  old  colonial  tvstein 
of  .S|iain  s  and  the  ships  of  ail  natinns  are  now  frei-fv  ad- 
mitted Into  Manilla  and  the  otiier  ports  in  the  Pliilip" 
pines.  An  unpreredented  ntlinuius  li.is,  in  consequence, 
lioen  given  to  all  sorts  of  iiidiislry  ;  and  its  progress  will, 
no  doubt,  become  more  rapiil.  acrnnliiig  as  a  wider  ex- 
perience and  acquaintance  with  foreigners  makes  the 


natives  better  aware  of  the  odvantagei  of  commerce 
and  industrv,  and  disabuses  them  of  the  prejudices  of 
which  they  have  been  so  long  the  slaves. 

In  1837,  among  other  articles  exported  from  Manilla, 
were  222,183  piculs  (about  13,260  tons)  sugar ;  S9,457  pic. 
hemp;  126,003  cofvings  rice ;  4,698  boxes  cigars,  with 
considerable  quantities  of  Indigo,  hempen  cloth,  sapan 
wood,  and  a  great  number  of  other  article* ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  amounting  In  the  course  of  that  year 
to  above  two  million  dollars.  Cotton  manufactured  goods 
constitute  the  great  article  of  Import.  The  foreign  trade 
of  the  islands  centres  almost  entirely  In  Manilla,  which 
see.  It  Is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  in  the  Philippines  to 
which  either  Spanish  ships  to  or  from  Burope  and  foreign 
vessels  generallv  are  allowed  to  trade ;  but  Spanish  ves- 
sels trading  witn  China  and  Singapore,  may  proceed  to 
the  outports  of  Pangaslnau,  Ylvert,  and  other  places,  to 
take  on  board  their  outward-bound  cargoes.  (See  Ma- 
nilla.) 

The  population  tit  the  Philippines  is  extremely  va- 
rious ;  and.  Independently  of  foreign  settlers,  the  natives 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  trilies,  partly  of 
Malay,  partly  of  Papuan  origin,  and  speaking  several 
distinct  Itiuguages  or  dialects.  Some  of  the  natives  still 
adhere  to  the  polytheism  they  professed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  a  large  proportion  have 
been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  common  bond  between  them  and  their  new  masters, 
and  the  principal  means  by  which  the  latter  have  so  long 
been  able  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The  natives 
are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold,  and  energetic  of  any 
belonging  to  the  E.  Archipelago.  "  These  people, 
says  M.  de  la  Perouse, "  a|ipear  in  no  respect  Inferior  to 
those  of  Europe.  They  cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of 
understanding ;  are  carpenters,  Joiners,  smiths,  gold- 
smiths, weavers,  masons,  &c.  I  have  walked  through 
their  villages,  and  found  them  kind,  hospitable,  and 
communicative ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  them 
and  treat  them  with  contempt,  I  perceived  that  the  vices 
with  which  they  are  charged,  ought  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  the  colonial  government."  {Voyage,  chap.  15.)  The 
people  here  described,  however,  are  the  Malays,  who 
have  pretty  generally  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  free  sub- 
jects, and  allowed  to  be  proprietors  of  land ;  the  Pa- 
puans, who  chiefly  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the  country 
and  less  frequented  islands,  are  miserable  savages.  Inca- 
pable of  civilisation,  and  avoiding  all  communication 
with  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  population  comprises 
European  and  Creole  Spaniards,  Spanish  and  Indian 
mesilxos,  Mohammedans  from  the  b.  Indies,  and  Chi- 
<ips.-.  The  Spaniards,  however,  do  not,  perhaps,  exceed 
4,000  or  5,000. 

The  $eat  <tf  government  is  at  Manilla,  the  residence  of 
the  captain-general  of  the  Philippines  \  but  there  are 
lieutenant-governors  In  the  most  important  of  the  other 
islands,  and  alcaldes  In  each  of  the  provs.,  which  also 
are  subdivided  into  pueblot,  having  their  separate  in- 
tendants.  The  revenues  of  the  Philippines  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  ad  valorem  duties  on  Imports  and 
exports,  and  from  a  capitation  tax,  and  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly. Foreign  commodities,  imported  In  foreign 
vessels,  pay  14  per  cent.,  and  In  national  vessels  from  7 
to  9  per  cent. ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  wines 
of  all  sorts,  except  Champagne,  pav  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  according  as  thev  are  brought  in  native  or  fo- 
reign bottoms.  Spanish  products,  imported  by  Spanish 
vessels,  pay  3,  ana,  by  foreign  vessels,  H  per  cent.  Kx- 
ports  (in  which  are  comprised  commodities  produced  !n 
the  island,  and  Imports  from  foreign  countries  for  con- 
sumption) pay  from  1  to  U  per  cent,  ad  valorem,',hf 
Spanish,  but  from  2  to  3  by  foreign  ships.  Tobacco, 
however,  and  hempen  rope,  made  at  Manilla,  may  be 
ex|)orted  free  of  duty.  Spaniards  mav  export  rice 
fri!e  of  duty ;  but  foreigners  are  charged  4^  per  cent. 
The  capitation  tax,  or  annual  tribute,  Is  charged  at  cer- 
tain rates  on  all  the  inhabs.  except  European  mestizos. 
The  ('hiiiese,  who  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the 
shopkec|iers,  traders,  mechanics,  coolies,  and  houschuid 
servants  are  divided  Into  four  classes,  paying  rates,  va- 
rying from  12  doll.  G  rs.  to  120  doll,  (i  rs.,  to  which 
they  are  subjrat  from  the  ago  of  10  to  (JO  j  but  no  ('lii- 
nese  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Islands  after  the  age  of 
40  years.  Chinese  and  Indian  mestisos  pay  1  doll.  3 
rs.  annually,  from  the  time  of  puberty  till  deatli,  and 
Indians  of  both  sexes  pay  fi  rs.  G  gr.  each,  during 
tlie  same  |>eri(Hl.  The  number  of  tribute  payers 
ainounte<l,  in  Itt.17,  to  l,3a'»,142,  of  whom  901,924  be- 
longed  to  the  17  provs.  comprised  in  the  island  u( 
Luzon.  The  army  consists  of  atx>ut  7,(I<HI  men,  of  nliom 
only  700  are  Spaniards,  and  tiie  rest  Malays.  Tiie  ca- 
valry are  "hieHy  European  ;  but  the  Malays  are  said  to 
I'C  good  soldiers,  and  occupy  must  of  the  fortresses  in 
Luzon. 

The  Philippines  were  discovercil  by  Magellan  In  IMl, 
but  were  not  clainietl  by  the  Npanith  till  l.Vi.'>,  soon  altor 
which  Manilla  was  constituted  the  cap.  of  their  postci. 
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PIAZZA. 

tlons  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  islands  received 
their  present  appellation  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  when 
king  of  Spain.  The  Dutch  and  Chinese  tried  to  make 
settlements  here  in  the  17th  century,  though  without 
success,  owing  to  the  determined  and  jealous  opposition 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  1762,  Manilla  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  gave  It  back  to  Spain  in  1764 ;  since  which 
they  have  held  It  without  interruption.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  Is  Inefficient  and  unable  to  protect  the 
islanders  nrora  the  ravages  of  the  Sooloo  and  other  pi- 
rates, who  capture  vessels,  plunder  villages,  massacre  or 
enslave  the  inhabs.,  and  commit  other  enormities  with 
Impunity.  (Berghaus't  Alien;  Meycn,  ii.  '210—264.; 
iloor't  Malayan  Archipelago,  6.  76 — 8.^. ;  Maver'i  Hist. 
View  itfthe  Philipp.  Inlands  ;  Hamilton's  Gax.) 

PIACENZA  (an.  Placentia),  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  duchy 
Parma,  cap.  prov.  and  duchy  of  Its  own  name,  on 
the  Emiltan  Way,  near  the  Po,  where  It  is  joined  by 
the  Trebbia,  37  m.  W.N.W.  Parma,  and  37  m.  S.K. 
Milan  ;  lat.  45°  2'  44",  long.  9°  42*  32".  Pop.,  30,000. 
It  is  of  nn  oblong  form,  surrounded  with  ramparts, 
now  partly  converted  into  public  promenades,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops. 
Its  btreets  are  wide  and  regular,  especially  the  principal, 
called  the  Stradone,  which  is  one  of  tiie  handsomest  in 
Italy  i  but  they  are  dull  and  deserted.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick.  The  principul  square  is  mostly  sur- 
rounded with  old  and  mean  buildings,  but  Includes  the 
town  house,  with  the  prison,  an  antique  structure,  with 
fine  Gothic  tracery-work  ;  the  governor's  palace,  an  old 
building,  with  new  front,  raised  by  the  French ;  and  a 
large  church  :  In  the  centre  of  the  square  are  the  bronze 
equestrian  statues  of  Alexander  Farnese  and  his  son. 
The  Farnese  palace,  an  unfinished  edifice  of  singular 
architecture,  designed  by  VIgnola,  is  now  converted  into 
a  barrack ;  its  walls  were  formerly  adorned  with  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Parmegiano,  &c. ;  but  these 
were  mostly  removed  when  the  last  Duke  of  Parma 
changed  his  brick  palace  of  Piacenza  for  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Piacenza  abounds  with  churches.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  heavy-looking  building  of  the  12th  century ; 
but  its  cupola  is  ornamented  with  fine  frescoes  by  Ouer- 
cino  and  FranceschinI ;  and  it  has  an  altar-piece  of  high 
merit,  by  Proccaccino,  with  other  paintings  by  that 
artist,  the  CaraccI,  Parmegiano,  &c.  Many  of  the  other 
churches,  also,  boast  of  fine  paintings ;  but  that  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Augustine  convent,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture by  VIgnola,  fcu  been  converted  into  a  granary. 
The  city  has  a  prett"  theatre,  good  hotels,  a  public 
library,  said  to  comprise  30,000  vols. ;  two  orphau  asy. 
lums,  &c. ;  and  about  |  m.  d'stant,  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Po.  Piacenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  high 
court  of  appeal  for  the  duchy,  two  inferior  tribunals, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  with  about  200  students,  schools 
()r  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  a  hii^h  school  for  young 
ladies,  &c.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  silk  twist, 
woollen  stuflV.  stockings,  hats,  earthenware,  &c. ;  but 
its  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has  a 
large  fair  in  April. 

When  colonised  by  the  Romans,  anno  b.  c.  219.,  Pla- 
centia was  the  most  important  and  strongest  city  in 
Cispadine  Gaul ;  and  It  uflurded  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Knmans,  after  the  unfortunate  battles  of  the  TIclnus 
and  Trebbia.  Its  fine  amphitheatre,  beyond  the  walls, 
was  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius. 
Piacenza,  with  its  territory,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  given  by  Paul  III.  to  L.  Farnese. 
It  has  since  mostly  followed  the  fortunes  of  Parma. 
Popn  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Pallavicliil,  Land!, 
&c  were  among  the  remarkable  natives  of  this  city. 
(hampotdi ;  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  i.  79 — B2, ;  Vender's 
Italy,  ii.  18—23.,  &c.) 

PIAZ2A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  its  centre.  Intend,  of 
Caltanieetta,  J8  m.  E.S.E.  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  in 
l*':il,  13,229.  It  is  built  upon  an  Isolated  eminence. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  In  its  buildings ;  but  it  is 
admired  for  the  richness  of  its  territory,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  contiguous  country.  The  chiesa  madre, 
a  guod  church,  several  convents,  and  a  college,  are  the 
principal  iHlilices.  It  Is  a  bishop's  set  ;  but,  from  the 
little  attention  paid  to  it  by  classical  writers,  anu  the 
absence  of  any  vestige  of  antiquity,  it  was  evidently  u 
gilaceofno  great  consequence  in  early  times,  (lloare, 
Sir  It.  C.  Classicai  Tour,  11.  •iM,  2M.) 

PICAUDY,  one  of  the  former  provs.  of  France,  now 
snbillvldnl  iimong  the  dcps.  Alsne,  Somnie,  Pas-dc- 
Caluis,  Ardennes,  and  Oise. 

I'lClKKltlNG,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
N.  riding  co.  York,  VV.  div.  of  wap.  Pickering- Ly the, 
nn  the  S.  side  of  the  Egton  Moors,  IR  m.  S.W.  Whitby, 
and  23  m.  N  K.  York.  Area  of  par.,  Including  5  town- 
*hi|)i,  32,7611  acres  :  pop.  of  township  in  IH3I,2,.^M.  The 
town,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  near  a  small  tribu- 
tary nf  the  Derwcnt,  is  old  and  straggling.  Near  its  W. 
eklremity  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  in  which  Itichnrd  II. 
was  cinilined  after  his  deposition,  and  prior  to  his  final 
removal  tu  Pontcfracl.  The  church  1>  a  line  old  building. 
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with  a  lofty  spire :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  In  the  gift 
of  the  Dean  of  York.  The  Wesleyan-Methodlsts,  In- 
dependents, and  other  dissenters,  have  their  respec» 
five  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  various  Sunday 
schools  and  a  well-endowed  charity  school  for  ISO  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  The  town  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  in  23  Edw.  I. ;  but  the  privilege  was  discontinued  In 
the  same  reign,  and  has  not  been  restored.  It  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  comprises  In  Its  jurisdic- 
tion several  neighbouring  villages,  the  whole  forming 
what  Is  called  "  the  Honour  of  Pickering."  A  railway, 
24  m.  in  length,  connects  this  town  with  Whitby.  A 
manor-court  is  held  here  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  40t.,  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Mondays.  Markets  on  Monday ;  fairs 
the  Mondays  before  Feb.  14.,  July  0.,  and  Oct.  II.,  chiefly 
for  cattle. 

PIEDMONT,  a  country  of  N.  Italy,  composing  the 
principal  portion  of  the  continental  dom.  of  the  kingd. 
of  Sardinia.  (See  Sardinia,  Kingoom  of.) 
PIEKHE  (ST.)  See  Martinkide. 
PILLAU,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  G.  Prussia,  at  the  point  of  a  tongue  of  land,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  opening  from  the  Baltic  into  the  large 
maritime  inlet,  called  the  Frische  Huff,  lat.  64'  3.V 
39"  N.,  long.  19°  62*  30"  E.  Pop.  3,600.  Pillau  has  a 
pretty  good  port,  but  the  water  Is  rather  shallow,  not 
exceeding  II  or  12  ft.  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  of  large 
burden  must  anchor  outside  the  bar.  A  light-house, 
having  the  lantern  elevated  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  con- 
tiguous to  the  port.  Pillau  is  properly  the  sea-port  of 
Konlgsbcrg  and  Elblng,  and  is,  in  consequence,  largely 
frequented  by  shipping. 

PILSEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  Fllsen,  on  the 
Beraun,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  lam.  S.W.  by  W. 
Prague.  Pop.,  In  1834,  8,906.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
built  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic  par, 
church,  and  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  military  and  other 
schools,  a  theatre,  &c.  Its  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods  are  flourishing,  and  it  has  others  of  Morocco  lea- 
ther. Iron  and  horn  wares,  and  alum.  Being  on  the  high 
route  from  Prague  to  S.  and  Central  Germany,  It  has  a 
considerable  transit  trade  ;  and  a  large  annual  fair  is  also 
held  in  Pilsen,  attended  by  traders  from  every  part  of 
Boht'inia,    (Auslr.  Nat.  Encyc;  Berghaus.) 

PINEROLO  (Fr.  Pignerot),  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
dom.,  In  Piedmont,  divis.  Turin,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  Clu- 
sone,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  21  m.  S.W.  Turin. 
Pop.  In  1838,  13,501.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
strength ;  but  on  Its  cession  to  Savoy  in  1713,  its  for- 
tifications were  blown  up  by  the  French  ;  and  at  present 
It  Is  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  wall.  It  is  neither 
regularly  nor  well  built,  but  contains  a  spacious  place  of 
arms,  with  a  handsome  hospital  and  cavalry  barracks. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  numerous  convents.  Tho 
manufactures  comprise  coarse  woollens,  silk,  twist, 
paper,  and  leather  ;  and  the  Inhabs.  have  a  considerable 
trade  In  these  articles,  and  in  corn,  wine,  spirits,  and 
fire-wood. 

PISA  (an.  Pisa;),  a  famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  the 
cap.  of  one  of  Its  most  celebrated  lepublics,  and  now  tho 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  nami  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  In  a  fertile,  though  rather  marshy,  plain  on  the 
Arno,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  13  m.  N.N.  E.Leghorn, 
60  m.  W.  Florence,  and  12  m.  S.W.  Lucca  j  lat.  43°  43' 
II"  N.,  long.  10°  24'  E.  The  imp.,  which,  in  the  I3th 
century,  was  estimated,  though  probably  far  beyond  the 
mark,  at  150,000,  was,  in  1836,  only  20,943  !  The  walls  of 
'  the  city  are  nearly  5  in.  in  circuit.  In  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity it  was  celebrated  for  the  strength  or  its  fortllica- 
tions,  its  patrician  towers,  its  profusion  of  marble,  audits 
grave  magnificence  ;  but  it  is  now  only  "  the  shell  of  a 
great  city."  (Addison.)  Its  ancient  gravity  has  degene- 
rated Into  dullness ;  its  towers,  however,  thougli  no 
longer  a  mark  of  nobility,  may  he  traced  in  its  modern- 
ised houses  ;  and  it  can  still  boast  of  many  marble  edi- 
fices, and  of  one  of  the  finest  marble  bridges  in  Europe, 
Its  streets,  though  crooked,  are  wide,  and  paved,  as  in 
Florence,  with  I'irge  Hag  stones  ;  the  river  Is  embanked 
with  stone  qunyd  ;  and  a  street,  the  Lung- Arno,  which 
extends  along  both  its  banks,  has  a  most  majestic  appear- 
ance. Some  of  the  houses  have  curious  old  fronts,  and 
one  street  is  wholly  bordered  with  arcades.  In  a  large 
grass-grown  square,  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  city,  are  4  re- 
markable buildings  —  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  leaning 
tower,  and  Cnnifm  Sunio ;  "  all,"  says  Forsyth,  "  built  of 
the  same  marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same  architecture, 
all  venerable  with  years,  and  fortunate  both  in  their  so. 
ciety  and  their  solitude."  The  cathedral  is  an  edifice  of 
the  lltli  century,  and  principally  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  then  prevalent  In  Italy.  Its  length  ii 
2'.l7  ft.,  breadth  108  ft. ;  and  it  has  a  front  127  ft.  in  hetiiht. 
Internally  it  is  divided  Into  .'i  aisles  by  68  Insulatcil  co- 
lumns ot  Corinthian  or  (Composite  architecture ;  and  4 
piers  support  an  elliptical  cupola.  There  are  some  beau- 
tiful altars,  3  niagnmcent  bronze  doors  with  iculpturei 
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In  rdi«r  bv  John  of  Bologna,  and  many  fine  palntlngi 
and  bu-reliefi  by  iome  of  the  flrit  Italian  maiteri.  But 
incongruitiet  are  numeroui :  "  The  marble  pulpit  ii  tup- 
ported  by  a  nalud  figure  of  moit  grou  design ;  Baccha- 
nal! and  Heleager'ihunt  are  encruited  on  the  walli ;  an 
ancient  itatue  of  Man  it  worihip|)ed  under  the  name  of 
St.  Potltua  ;  and  the  heads  of  aatyra  are  carved  on  a  car- 
dinal'! tomb  1 "  ( Forsyth. )  Among  the  80  other  churches 
are  many  which  can  boast  of  rare  worlii  of  art.  The  bap- 
tistery, opposite  the  cathedral,  was  built  between  tlo2 
and  1 154,  when  Pisa  was  so  populous  and  rich,  that  a  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  one  florin  tram  each  family  is  said 
to  have  sufficed  to  pay  for  its  erection.  This  building  is 
an  immense  polygon,  above  160  feet  in  diameter  and  176 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  a  cone  terminated 
by  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  is  of  marble,  and  the  interior  is  handsome ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  the  building  wants  finish, 
and  Is  not  altogether  well  proportioned.  The  famous 
Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower,  is  an  edifice  of  little  actual 
beauty,  but  rendered  extraordinary  by  its  inclination  from 
the  perpendicular.  It  was  begun  about  1174,  but  not 
finished  till  the  middleof  the  Uth  century:  it  consists  of 
2  concentric  walls,  each  2  ft.  thicli,  the  diameter  of  the 
circular  well  in  the  centre  being  22  ft. :  it  Is  8  stories,  or 
190  ft.,  in  height,  with  outside  galleries  projecting  7  ft. 
The  topmost  story  overhangs  the  l>ase  on  one  side  about 
15  ft. ;  and  to  a  spectator  looliing  down  from  the  top,  the 
effect  is  terrific  ;  though,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  still 
10  it.  within  the  base,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  alilie  extensive  and  beautiful.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  inclination  Is  not 
accidental,  but  intentional,  and  that  it  was  so  constructed 
originally  ;  but  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  sinldng  of  the  foundation. 
The  observatory  and  baptistery  have  also  a  slight  in- 
clination, which  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

The  campo  tatito,  or  cemetery,  Is  the  most  beautiful 
edifice  at  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  an  oblong 
or  rhomboidal  court,  383  ft.  in  length,  by  127  ft.  in 
breadth,  surrounded  by  arcades  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with  ancient  Etruscan,  Greelt,  and  Roman  bas-reliefs, 
busts,  and  other  sculptures  ;  and  the  walls  covered  with 
fresco-paintings,  &c.  by  the  earliest  Italian  masters.  In 
its  centre  is  an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  have 
been  brought  thither  from  Palestine  during  the  crusades, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  burial  ground.  Pisa  has  a  grand 
ducal  residence,  and  several  other  palaces,  which,  with 
the  nobility's  club-house  and  bank,  are  fine  buildings : 
the  3  bridges  are  handsome  ;  and  tlie  hospitals,  theatre, 
modern  aqueduct  4  m.  in  length,  &c.,  are  well  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  exist, 
as  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  CiildacoUi,  of  the  hgpocaut- 
turn,  tec,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Nero, 
but  especially  a  tudatoriiim,  or  vapour-bath,  near  the 
Lucca  gate.  About  3^  m.  distant,  on  the  Lucca  road, 
are  the  Bagni  de  Pisa,  supposed  to  be  the  baths  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  still  frequented  by 
numerous  visiters, 

Pisa  has  a  university,  formerly  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  its  tolerance ;  its  de- 
grees,  except  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  being  attainable 
y  persons  of  all  creeds.  It  is  still  the  head  university 
of  Tuscany;  and,  In  1836,  had  545  students,  25.5  in  Juris- 
prudence, 173  in  medicine  and  surgery,  30  in  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  and  26  in  tneoiogy.  Its  li- 
brary comprises  55,000  vols. ;  and  attached  to  It  are  the 
Ferdinand  College,  a  fine  botanic  garden,  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  chemical  laboratory,  and  observatory. 
This  university  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  ;  though  there  be  no  good  foundation 
for  the  common  story  that  this  revival  was  a  consequence 
of  the  Pisans  having  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects 
among  the  spoils  of  Amalphi,  sacked  by  them  in  1140. 
The  university  has  had  many  illustrious  names  in  the 
roll  of  her  professors,  including,  among  others,  Galileo, 
Torricelil,  Iledi,  Malpighl,  Thomai  Dempster, 'Boreill, 
Castelli,  Gronovius,  Ike.  Besides  the  university,  Pisn 
has  an  episcopal  seminary,  with  about  80 students,  several 
conventual  female  schools,  normal  and  Lancastrian 
schools,  &c. ;  and  is  an  archbishop's  see.  Its  manu- 
factures, which  are  unimportant,  consist  chiefly  of  soap, 
white  lead,  vitriol,  glass,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  and 
its  trade  has  sunk  in  proportion  to  the  rijc  of  that  of 
Leghorn.  The  city  is  connected  by  navigable  canals 
both  with  Leghorn  and  the  Serchio  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  no  vestige  can  now  be  found  of  its  ancient  port 
or  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  though,  in  the 
13th  century,  it  accommodated  large  fleets.  This  sin- 
gular result  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
a  change  In  the  course  and  embouchure  of  the  Arno. 

Pisa  derives  some  advantage  from  its  being  the 
winter  resort  of  the  grand  duke  and  of  the  Tuscan 
court,  as  well  as  of  numerous  invalids,  attracted  thither 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climafo.  On  the  shore  near  the 
city,  amidst  an  extensive  forest  of  islax,  is  a  farm  be- 
longing to  the  grand  duke,  where  a  number  of  camels 
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have  bcm  reared,  It  U  said,  drom  tha  time  of  the 
crusades ;  and  whence  most  of  the  loological  coUectioni 
in  Europe  are  supplied  with  these  animals. 

Morals  seem  to  be  at  a  lower  ebb  in  this,  than  even  in 
most  other  Italian  cities. 

"  All  cvili  b«n  eonlsmliuU*  the  mind. 
That  opulmc*  depuud  luvcs  ttehlnd." 

According  to  Simond,  idleneti,  Ignorance,  and  profli- 

facy,  form  the  general  character  of  the  inhab.  Every  day 
hear  disgusting  stories  of  meanness  and  dirty  artifice  in 
every  transaction  of  life.  Foreigners  cannot  hire  a  house, 
or  make  a  bargain  of  any  sort  without  being  cheated. 
Most  of  the  ladies  have  their  catatieri  lenienii. 

Most  writers  attribute  the  foundation  of  this  city  to 
colonists  from  Pita  in  the  Peloponnesus  soon  alter  tiio 
Trojan  war. 

"  — — Alphen  ab  orlglne  Plug 

Urba  Etruwa  aolo."  Miuid.  lib.  z.  t.  179, 

It  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  port  was,  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  an  important  naval  stati<m.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, attain  to  any  great  distinction  till  the  10th  century, 
when  it  took  the  lead  among  the  commercial  repub- 
lics of  Italy.  In  the  1 1th  century,  its  fleet  of  galleys 
maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
manding the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Barbary,  and  assisting  the  French  In  the  crusades.  Rut 
in  the  13th  century,  a  strugeie  commenced  with  Genoa, 
which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  ended  in  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Pisans.  The  latter  were  defeated  near  the  island  of 
Meloria,  in  1284,  in  a  great  naval  engagement  by  the 
Genoese,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet, 
and  above  16,000  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Pisa 
subsequently  became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyrants,  and 
was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406.  (Eustace,  lit.  440— 
461. ;  Wood'a  Letters  qfan  Architect,  ii.  393— :)98. ;  Mat. 
thews  i  WiUiatns  ;  Forsyth  ;  Conder's  Italy,  Hi.  1—20. ; 
&c.) 

PISTOJA  (an.  Pistoria),  a  city  of  Central  Italy, 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Florence,  on  the  Cm- 
brone,  a  tributary  of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 20m.  N.W.  Florence.  Pop.  in  1836,  11,266.  ft  Is 
between  2  and  3  m.  in  circuit ;  Is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  said  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by  De- 
slderius,  the  last  of  the  Lomlurd  kings,  and  is  further 
defended  by  a  citadel  built  in  1252.  It  is  clean,  hand- 
some, and  well  built,  with  unusually  broad  streets,  and 
many  curious  and  splendid  edifices ;  but,  like  many 
other  Italian  towns,  is  dull,  monotonous,  and  silent.  Its 
cathedral  Is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that  of 
Pisa  and  that  of  Lucca,  but  Inferior  to  either ;  it  has, 
however,  some  interesting  monuments.  The  baptistery, 
constructed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  in  1337,  Is  a  small  and 
handsome  octagonal  Gothic  edifice.  Several  of  the 
inferior  churches  are  remarkable  fortheii'  style  of  archi- 
tecture or  works  of  art ;  and  the  court-house  is  a  fine  old 
building.  Instead  of  the  suppressed  Jesuits'  college, 
there  is  a  seminary  for  priests  ;  and  a  large  hospital  ii 
kept  in  good  order. 

Fistoja  has  a  well-supplied  market,  a  museum,  twa 
small  public  libraries,  a  largo  theatre,  assembly  rooms, 
and  a  race  ground.  Provisions  arc  cheap  and  good ;  the 
climate  is  cool  and  healthy ;  and  the  city  is  the  residence 
of  many  noble  and  re$p<>ctal)lu  families.  The  manufac- 
tures, which  are  on  a  small  scale,  include  silk  tuiit, 
straw  hats,  paper,  musket  barrels,  cutlery,  nails,  iron 
wire,&c. ;  and  near  the  ciiy  are  some  tolerably  extensive 
iron-works. 

Pistoja  is  with  Prato  a  bishop's  see,  and  hat  an  epit. 
copal  college,  a  superior  private  iyceum,  with  normal, 
girls',  Lancastrian,  and  various  inferior  schools.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  cap.  of  a  republic,  which  became 
tubject  to  Florence  about  the  same  time  with  VUtu 
(Rampudil  1  Boviring's  Report ;  Conder's  Italy.) 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.    See  Polynesia. 

PITTENWEKM,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  .Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Frilli 
of  Forth,  iKj  m.  N.E,  by  N.  Edinburgh.  P6|;.  1,317, 
It  was  created  a  bor,  in  15.17,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
antiquity  and  decay.  In  addition  to  the  parish  churcli, 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  llellef  Synod  have  earh  a 
chapel.  Pittcnwe<>m  has  a  small  harbour  ;  but  the  »iily 
business  connected  with  It  is  that  of  fishing  to  a  liniiuil 
extent.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  .Augus- 
tine Friars.    Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

"  The  Kourge  uT  impoaton,  iht  t«nor  of  quaoki," 

was  born  here  in  1721. 

Pittenweem  unites,  with  St.  Andrew's,  the  two  .tn- 
strulhera,  Oaii,  Cupar,  and  Kiirenny,  in  sending  I  niein, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  this  bor.  <ii  11*311- 
40,  49.  Corimration  revenue,  448iL  NumtMsr  of  cuuu- 
cillors,  24. 

PITTSBL'UG,  a  city  of  the  V.  States  of  N,  Aroc 
rlea,  state  Pennsylvania,  wliose  extensive  Iron-wurlii 
have  made  it  be  called  the  Birmingham  of  Ameiica,  m 
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PLASENCIA. 

n  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Mnnongahela,  where  those  rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio, 
264  m.  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia,  and  258  m.  N.R.  Cincln- 
natl.  Pou.  of  Pittsburg  proper.  In  1840,  21,296;  hut  If 
wo  Include  the  town  of  Alleghany,  N.  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  the  rising  bor.  of  Birmingham,  S.  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  other  suburbs,  the  pop.  exceeds  50,000. 
The  city  Is  of  a  triangular  shape,  compactly  and  in  some 
parts  handsomely  built,  though  the  smoke  of  the  dif- 
ferent  worlia  has  given  to  the  houses  a  blackened  and 
rather  gloomy  appearance:  water  is  supplied  from  the 
Alleghany  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam-engine.  Among 
the  pubMc  buildings  are  upwards  of  fifty  churches, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools,  an  exchange,  mansion- 
house,  state  penitentiary,  different  banking  establish- 
ments, the  western  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Alleghany  arsenal,  (occupying,  with  its  magazines,  bar- 
rucks,  Uc,  an  area  of  31  acres,)  and  buildings  belonging 
tu  the  Pittsburg  high  school,  two  theological  academies, 
and  a  public  library. 

Pittsburg  is  admirably  situated  for  m.inufacturcs  and 
commerce :  it  has  an  all  but  unlimited  command  of  inland 
navigation,  and  is  connected  not  only  with  New  Orleans 
and  the  various  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  but  also,  by  means  of  canals  and  railways,  with 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  with  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts 
on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Union.  (.S'rcl'ENNSYi.vANiA.)  And 
in  addition  to  Its  advantageous  geographical  position.  It 
has  the  command  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  and 
iron.  In  consequence  it  has  become  a  principal  seat  of 
American  manufactures,  especially  of  those  of  hardware 
,ind  glass.  In  1840,  the  value  of  the  cast  iron  articles 
produced  here  was  estimated  at  44G,80fldoll.,  that  of  bar 
iron  articles  at  4,500,0(10  doll.,  and  that  of  hardwnre  and 
cutlery  at  35I,.M)0  doll.  There  were  at  the  same  time  Ifi 
glass-lioiises  ;  and  thuv.iUic  of  the  glass  articles  annually 
produced,  including  mirrors,  was  estimated  at  520,000 
doll.  There  are,  also,  very  extensive  works  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam-engines  and  other  species  of  machinery, 
with  extensive  copper  works,  saw-mills,  cotton  manu- 
factures, earthenware  works,  &c.  Though  Pittsburg  be 
above  2,000  m.  from  tho  sea,  ship-huilding,  especially  of 
steamers  for  the  navigation  of  tlie  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
their  connected  streams,  is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large 
scale ;  and  most  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
steamers  built  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  produced  here.  It  may,  also, 
lie  truly  alflrmed,  that,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  in- 
crease, the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg  are 
yet  only  Iu  their  infancy  ;  and  that  they  must  necessiirily 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  the  vast  countries  of  which  she  is  a  principal 
workshop  and  emporium.  Iu  1838,  the  aggregate  burden 
of  the  steamers,  b<!longing  to  Pittsburg,  amounted  to 
11,8(15  tons.  The  inhabs.,  who  are  a  mixture  of  all 
nations,  Germans,  Irish,  Knglish,  Scotch,  French,  &c., 
are  industrious,  frugal,  economical,  and  without  show. 

Fittsburg  derives  its  name  from  Fort  Pitt,  a  fortress 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  city  by  the  British  pre- 
viDUsly  to  1760;  and  round  which  a  town  began,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  grow  up.  But  it  did  not  make  much 
progress  till  1795,  since  which  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  industry,  wealth,  and  (Kipulation.  In  I7,'>5, 
a  British  and  Colonial  force,  under  General  Braddock, 
siutalned  n  total  defeat  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
this  city.  {Stutirts  Americit.  ii.  ■I7.'i.  478.;  Miimiy's 
F.nc.  qt  Geog.  Amer.  ed.  ill.  51 1 . ;  Encycl.  Anu-r. ;  (iffl- 
ciat  Hetnrna,  Sic.) 

PI.ASENCIA,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  in  Estrcma- 
dura,  on  n  peninsula  almost  surruundetl  by  the  Jertes,  a 
trib.  of  the  Tagus  (crossc^d  here  by  three  bridges),  102  m. 
N.  liy  E.  B)idiyo2,  and  120  in.  W.  by  S.  Madrid.  Pop., 
according  to  Miflano,  (;,787.  It  stands  in  n  plain,  sur- 
rounded N.  and  B.  by  high  mountains,  is  surroumietl  by 
strong  walls,  entereil  by  six  gates,  and  has  several  pretty 
wide,  l<>vel,  and  well-paved  streets,  with  7  par.  churches, 
a  citlu'dral,  an  episcopal  palace,  5  hospit.ils,  a  fine  old 
aqueduct  of  80  arches,  which  conveys  water  to  the  town, 
and  a  private  collection  of  antiquities.  The  cathedral, 
a  nioilern  Gothic  structure,  is  not  completed;  the 
chapter  comprises  a  bishop,  8  dignitaries,  and  24  canons. 
Tlie  manufactures  comprise  leather,  hats,  woollen,  linen, 
,ind  iiempen  cloths;  and  the  surrounding  plain,  or  pufiia. 
Is  extremely  fertile,  producing  largo  qu,mtltles  of  grain, 
fruits,  oil,  like. 

I'lasencla,  though  not  the  Amiiracia  oi'the  Romans,  is 
pruved,  by  the  niinierous  antiquities  l°ouiid  in  it,  to  be  of 
remote  origin.  The  present  city,  IniHever,  was  built 
near  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  by  Alphonso  IX.  of 
Castile.  It  was  formerly  possessed  by  its  own  lords, 
and  gave  title  to  a  duchy  ;  but,  in  1448,  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  <"astlle.  ( J>iVto»*'<  7>o»Wj(,  p.  282. ;  Mod. 
Trtiv. ;  MiWmo.) 

PI,\SSKY,  a  village  of  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogbly  river, 

MOm.  N.  Calcutta,  and  30  m.  S.   Monrshedabad.     This 

village  will  be  ever  memorable  in  Indian  history,  for  its 

li.iving  been  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  gained  by 
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Lord  (then  Colonel)  Olive,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1757,  over 
Suraja  Dowla,  soubahdar  of  Bengal.  Clive's  army  con- 
sisted of  only  900  Europeans,  2,100  Simoys,  and  100 
Topassrs  ;  yet,  with  this  small  force,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  soubahdar's  army,  of  50,000  foot,  and  18,000 
horse,  supported  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  I  This, 
however,  was  not  so  Quixotic  a  proceeding  as  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  ;  for  Clive  knew  that  the  natiru  troops 
had  no  confidence  in  their  general,  and.  In  fact,  they 
instantly  gave  way,  so  that  the  victory  was  at  once  com- 
plete, and  easily  won.  The  result  of  this  contest  threw 
Bengal  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  laid  tho 
foundations  of  our  empire  in  India.  (Mill'i  India,  iii. 
168.) 

PLATA,  LA.  (REPUBLIC  OF),  or  ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC,  an  independent  state,  or  rather  confeder- 
ation of  states,  in  S.  America,  extending  between  the  22d 
and4ist  degs.  of  S.  lat.  and  the  S4th  and72dof  W.  lung., 
having  N.  Bolivia;  E.  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Bandn 
Oriental,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Paraguay, 
Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers;  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Patagonia ;  and  Vv.  Chill  and  Bolivia.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  area,  popu- 
lation, and  subdivisions  of  this  territory :  — 


Provinces. 


Huenoit  A;res 
Santa  Vi 
Kntre  Itios 
Corrientca 
CordoTa 
Santiago 
Tucumaii 
Salta 

Catamarca 
l.a  Kioja 
San  I.uis 
Mendoia  - 
Han  Juan 


Area  In  sq.  m.   EsUin.  Pop.  1836-7.|Chief  Towns 


786,000 


Total - 1        780.000 


1S0,000  to 
MtfilXI  — 
»5,000  — 
35,000  — 
80,000  — 
4.5,000  — 
40,000  — 
40.000  — 
.10,000  — 

m.ooo- 
»o,noo- 

3.5,000  — 
88.000- 


800,000 1  Buenos  Avres 
8n,000|Santa  Vi 
SO.ooolParona 
40,00u:CarTienl«s 
8S  ,000  Cordova 
60,000  Santiago 
45,000  Tucuman 
60,000;  Salta 
35,000  Catamarca 

80,nnO|Rioia 

85,000  San  I.uit 
40,000  Mendoia 
85,00U'San  Juan 


600,000  to  675,0001 


I 


Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  pop.  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  may  itself  l)e  estimated  at  about  100,000,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  estim.ite  is  under  the  mark, 
and  that  the  pop  may  be  set  down  at  about  a  million. 
It  has  sometimes,  indeed,  been  estimated  at  two  millions 
and  upwards ;  but  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this  is  very 
far  beyond  tlic  mark.  The  Indians,  who  are  not  in. 
eluded  in  any  of  the  above  estimates,  are,  probably, 
under  .')0,000. 

On  the  W.  this  territory  is  bounded  by  the  great  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes;  and  the  N.W.  prov.  of  Salta  is 
itlmost  wholly  mountainous,  as  are  extensive  portions  of 
the  adjacent  provs,  of  Catamarca  iind  Tucuman.  Some 
points  of  the  Uespoblado  chain  in  Salta  rise  probably 
to  the  height  of  13,000  ft. ;  and  in  Cordova  are  isolated 
chains,  which  .iny  where  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Andes  would  be  called  mountains.  Still,  however,  after 
allowing  for  these  and  other  deductions,  five  sixths  of  tho 
country  consist  of  plains,  several  of  which  are  of  vast 
extent.  But  notwithstanding  its  freedom  from  mountJiiiis, 
and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  it  is  lur 
from  being  the  fertile  region  that  is  so  generally  sup- 
posed ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  surface  is,  in  fact, 
condemned  to  perpetual  sterility.  In  the  N.  is  the  S. 
portion  of  the  immense  tract  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gran  Chaco,  a  vast  plain,  occupying  the  whole 
triangular  space  lietwcen  Bolivia  on  the  N.  and  the 
great  rivers  Paraguay  on  tbe  K.,  and  Salado  on  the 
VV.  This'  immense  plain,  which  probably  covers  from 
110,000  to  120,000  sq.  m.,  is  but  little  known  ;  in  tho  N. 
it  is  covered  with  extensive  forests,  but  its  more  S.  por- 
tion, between  the  \'ermejo  and  Siilado,  is,  in  fact,  a 
sandy,  arid,  and  luiinhabitablo  desert.  This,  also,  is  the 
character  of  the  extensive  tract  between  the  Salado  and 
the  Rio  Dolce,  and  W.  from  the  latter,  as  far  as  tliu 
Sierra  Velasco,  in  about  the  (iStli  deg.  of  W.  long., 
e.ttenJs    the  gri^at    S.ilt    Desert  of  Salinas,    in    great 

fiart  covered  with  saline  efflorescence,  and  extremely 
lot.  The  great  southern  plain,  or  that  which  extends 
iver  the  whole  country  S,  of  the  33<l  deg.  of  lat.,  is,  for- 
tunately, of  a  very  ilinerent  character  from  those  pre- 
viously noticed.  Tiiis  vast  tract,  which  includes  an 
area  of  .tbove  300,000  sq.m.,  is  called  tbe  i'ampas.  It 
may,  taking  its  vast  size  into  account,  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  dead  level,  its  slope  towards  the  E.  being 

firadual  and  imperceptible.  It  is  interspersed  with 
nnuinerable  lakes ;  but  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
rivers  l>y  whicli  they  are  fetl  are  brackish,  the  soil 
through  wlilcli  they  Sow  being  strtmgly  impregnated 
witli  salt.  Perfectly  fresh  and  potable  water  is,  how- 
ever, found  at  the  depth  of  from  20  to  M  ft.  Substan- 
tially, however,  the  Pampas  are  divided  into  several  re-, 
gions,  ditrering  in  climate  and  produce,  though  under  the 
same  lat.  "  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  uf  these 
regions  is  covered  for  180  in.  with  clover  ami  thistles 
alternately;  the  2d  region,  which  extends  for  4.'i0ni., 
produces  long  grass  ;  and  the  3d,  which  reaches  the  base 
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Many  or  the  minor  plaint  are  of  a  vpry  different  cha> 
racter  Trom  either  this  or  the  Uran  Chaou ;  and  aome,  as 
those  of  Tucuman,  yield  corn  and  maize,  rice,  tobacco, 
the  sugar-cane,  &c.  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
provs.  of  Cordova,  Salta,  &c,  are  also  in  parts  very  fer- 
tile. In  general,  the  N.W.  provs.  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  grain,  while  the  E.  province!,  or  those  be- 
tween the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  and  the  S.B, 
provinces,  abound  most  in  cattle,  and  furnish  the  greater 
portion  of  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayrea. 

The  Argentine  republic,  excepting  a  tmall  portion 
towards  its  S.  extremity,  watered  by  the  Rio  Colorado, 
and  a  few  smaller  rivisrs,  is  wholly  comprised  in  the 
basin  of  the  Plata.  (See  next  art.)  Its  vast  branches 
supply  the  most  extensive  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation ;  though  the  utility  of  some  of  them  be  at  present 
a  good  deal  impaired  by  the  prohibitory  measures  of 
Dr.  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay.  Iklany  large  rivers 
water  the  great  plains ;  but  several  of  these  lose  them- 
selves in  the  considerable  lakes  previously  noticed, 
without  finding  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  Hio  Dolce,  which  intersects  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
de  bia  Porongot.  or  great  salt  lake,  3.5  m.  in  length,  by 
'    '        "'      Several  lakes  and  swamps,  of  a  tiie 


of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  2d  and  3d  of  these  regions  have  nearly  th  ■  same 
appearance  throughout  the  year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  evergreens,  and  tiie  Immense  plain  of  grass  only 
changes  its  colour  from  green  to  brown  ;  but  the  1st  re- 
gion varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  a  moat 
extraordinary  manner.  In  winter  the  leaves  of  the 
thistles  are  large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  has  the  rough  ap|>earance  of  a  turnip  field. 
The  clover  in  this  season  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on 
tuch  pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring,  the  clover  has 
Tanishcd,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended  along 
the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like  a  rough  crop 
of  turnips.  In  lets  than  a  month  the  whole  region  lie- 
comct  a  luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  tliistles,  which 
have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  height  of  10  or  II  ft.,  and  are 
all  in  full  bloom.  The  path  it  hemmed  in  on  both  sides ; 
the  view  is  comparatively  obitructed  ;  not  an  animal  it 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  ore  so  close  to 
each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  in(ie|)endent  of  the 
prickles  with  which  they  are  armeil,  they  form  an  im- 
penetrable barrier.     The  sudden  growth  of  these  pinntt 

It  quite  aatoniahing;  and  though  It  would  be  an  unuFual  „     . 

misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really  possible    20  m.  in  breadth 

that  an  invading  army,  unacq'uamted  with  the  country,  !  '""  ■ '-'  -■ ■ 

might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles  before  it  has  had 
time  to  etcB|>e  from  them.  The  summer  it  not  over  be- 
fore  the  scene  undergoes  anotlicr  rapid  change :  the  . 
thiitles  suddenly  lose  tneir  sap  and  vernure,  their  heads 
droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  b<>comc  ; 
black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling  witli  the  breeze 
one  against  another  until  the  violence  of  the  pampero,  or 
hurricane,  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  ra- 
pidly decompose  and  disappear :  the  clover  rushes  up, 
and  the  scene  is  again  verdant.  The  vast  region  of  grass 
in  the  Pampas  for  iM  m.  is  without  a  weed,  and  the 
ri'giiin  of  wood  is  equally  extraordinary.  The  trees  are 
not  crowded,  hut  in  their  growth  such  beautiful  order  it 
observed,  tliat  one  may  gallop  between  them  in  every 
direction.  The  whole  country  is  in  such  l>eautirul  order, 
that  if  cities  and  millions  of  Inhabitants  could  suddenly 
be  planted  at  proper  interval!  .ind  situations,  tlie  people 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  out  their  cattle  to 
graze,  and,  without  any  previous  preparation,  to  plough 
wlialever  quantity  of  ground  their  wants  may  require. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Pampas  is  milijec-t  to  a  gre.-it  dif- 
fcriMice  of  trm|i<'rature  in  winter  and  summer,  thoiiiih 
the  ciianges  are  very  regular.  Tiie  » inter  it  about 
as  cold  as  our  mcmth  of  Nf)vemher,  and  the  ground  at 
tiinriie  is  alwavs  covered  with  wliite  front,  but  tlie  ice  is 
seidoin  more  than  l-IOth  of  an  incli  thick.  In  summer 
the  >un  i»  oppresaivciy  iiot.  The  ilillWrencc,  however, 
IjelHren  the  atmosiiiiere  of  Mendoia,  San  I.uia,  aiul 
Huenns  Ayres,  whiili  are  all  nearly  under  the  tame  lat., 
is  very  great ;  in  the  two  former,  or  in  the  regions  of 
wo'id  and  gross,  the  air  it  extremely  dry  ;  there  is  no 
dew  nt  night  (  in  the  hottent  weather  tliere  la  apparently 
very  little  perspiration,  and  the  dead  animals  lie  on  the 
plain  driiil  up  in  their  skins.  Hut  in  the  prov.  of  Huenoa 
Ayrea,  or  In  the  region  of  thistles  ami  clover,  vegetation 
I'le.irly  announces  the  huiniility  of  the  cilinate,  and  the 
di'iiil  Hiiinials  on  the  plain  are  in  a  rapid  state  of  piitre- 
fac'ticm.  On  arriving  at  Biienns  Ayres,  the  walls  of  the 
hoiisea  are  so  damp  that  It  la  citeerless  to  enter  them  j 
and  sugar,  aa  alto  all  deliqiieiceiit  salta,  are  there  found 
nearly  dUaolved.     Tliia  dainpneaa,  liciwever,  does  not  ap- 

fiear  to  Ih>  unhealthy.  The  S.  part  of  the  I'ampaa  is  In- 
liiliiteil  liy  Inillana,  who  have  no  llxed  alxule,  l)ut  wander 
from  |>lai'e  tfi  place  Jia  the  herbagi-  around  tlieni  iH'foines 
conaumi'd  by  their  rnltlc.  The  N.  part  and  the  rcat  of 
tlie  priivt.  of  l.a  Plata  are  iiihalilli'd  by  a  fi'W  stragglltig 
Indlvldu.dt,  and  a  few  small  groupa  of  people,  wlio  live 
togi'llier  only  Iwcauae  tliey  were  li'irn  together.  The 
Iravi'lllng  acroaa  the  I'ampaa  la  really  a  tery  aatonialilng 
pfTiirt.  Tlii>  ('iiimlry  has  no  niiiil  lint  a  trark  whhh  la 
riiii«t.inlly  rhaiiged.  The  hula,  tcrnietl  poati,  are  at  dil- 
ferenldlalanrea,  Imt.  upmi  an  average,  aliniit  20  in.  Iroin 
each  otlier  ;  anil  in  travelling  with  cartlagea.  it  la  iircea- 
aary  to  acnd  a  man  hrfore  to  re(|iii'<it  tlie  finuchos  to  col- 
lect their  horaea  Tlie  cciunlry  la  inleiaeited  with 
streams,  riviilela,  ami  rlvera,  »ith  jmnlaHoa  (niaraiieal, 
Ac  ,  through  which  It  la  alianlutrly  necraaary  to  drive. 
In  one  liialatire.  the  4-arriagi',  atriinge  aa  It   may  amii, 

Roea  through  a  lake,  wlmli  of  imirai'  U  \\<A  iliep.      Tlie 
anka  iif  Ilia  riviileta  are  often  \ery  precipitous,  and  I 
coiiatantly  remariietl  that    we  drove   over  and   through 

filaiea  wliirh,  in  Kurope,  any  military  oltlrer  woiilil,  I  In'- 
leve,  witliout  healiatlnn,  report  lu  linpaaaalile,  The  moat 
IndeiH'Mileiit  »ay  oltravelllhg  la,  however,  on  horaeluuk, 
without  baggage,  anil  wllliniil  an  attmilaiit.  In  thia  raae 
the  traveller  liaa  to  aaddle  hia  own  lior«e,  and  to  tieep 
at  night  up<m  the  ground  on  hii  saddle  ;  and  a»  he  la 
unatile  to  carry  any  provitlons,  he  iniial  throw  hlmaelf 
cninpletely  on  the  feeble  rrsourcea  of  the  country,  and 
live  on  little  elae  than  lieef  and  water  '  ( lliiiil  s  .liini- 
neyiacruii  the  I'amimt,  \\  2—10.  40    .<0;, 


little  inferior  to  this,  are  laid  down  in  raapi  at  existing 
in  the  Pampas ;  but  the  largest  lake,  or  lagoon.  Is  tliat 
of  Ybera,  in  Corrientei,  which  extends  over  1,000  so. 
m.,  and  supplies  four  considerable  rivers.  It  la  protwble 
that  the  Parana  formerly  took  Its  course  through  this 
lake :  at  present  no  itream  runs  into  it,  and  it  it  su|>- 
posed  to  derive  its  waters  through  tome  underground 
drainage. 

Oeologv  and  Mineralt.  —  The  N.  E.  and  S.W.  thnres 
of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  present  the  greatest  contrast 
in  their  geological  features.  The  N.  shore  is  elevated, 
and,  like  the  islands  in  the  river's  bed  almvc  Buenos 
Ayres,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay-slate ;  while, 
on  the  S.  side,  every  trace  of  ruck  it  entirely  lost,  and 

[  for  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  not  even  the  smallest 
pebble  it  to  be  met  with.  At  far  at  we  arc  yet  ac- 
quainted with  It,  the  whole  of  the  vast  level  forming  the 

I  Pampas  appeart  to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvial  tand, 

<  quieily  deposited,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  what  was 
'■  anciently  a  giilph  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  the  estuary 
I  of  the  Plata  it  now  the  only  remaining  |>ortion.     The 

same  prot'eaa  appears  to  be,  at  present,  going  on  hero 
also ;   this  a-atuary,  which,  in  the  Kith  century,  is  '  c- 
nortetl  to  have  Ix'en  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  liuruen. 
Is  gradually  ailting  up,  and  we  may  expect  that,  at  some 
future   period,  'instead  of  discharging  itself  by  a  wide 
.  mouth  as  at  present,  or  as*  the  Nile,  prul»ihly,  in  the  most 
'  ancient  times,  the  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean  bv  a  delta, 
like  the  Amazon,  the  Canges.  or  the  Nile  or  our  day. 
In  the  alluvium  of  the  Pampas,  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
rine ihellt,  and  the  remains  of  the  Meitalkeriutn  ulu- 
?itliiun,  \'r.,  have   lH>en  found,   and,  according  to   Mr. 
)arwin.  Its  whole  area  is  one  wide  sepulchre  for  extlnit 
quailrupeds.     (  Vouaee  i\f  the  Adventure  ami  Beagle,  ill. 
I.W.,  Ac.  ;  I'ariih  »  Iluemii  Ayres,  \M,  16a.) 
The  precious  inelalt,  witli  copper,  lead.  Iron,  4c.,  are 

<  found  In  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  speaking 
'  generallv.  Us  mineral  riches  have  lieen  very  imperfectly 

exploreu.  Ciold  and  silver  have,  however,  been  oblaineii 
in  conthleralile  quantltlet,  in  varhiiit  districts  in  tlie 
N.W.  and  W.  provinces  connected  witii  the  Andca, 
capeciaiiy  at  Famatina,  In  Kinja,  where  the  ores  of  silver 
are  said  to  Im>  verv  rich.  Ilumtxddt  ealimated  the  total 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  mines  and 
waslilnga  in  the  captain-generhiship  of  lluenos  Ayrea, 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  century,  at  nearly 
I'l  millions  doiiara  a  var.  Put  the  greatest  portion  of 
what  ia  now  called  liollvia  was  then  inrliided  wllliln 
the  liinita  of  the  govcriunent ;  and  we  have  aeeii  no  lali' 
accounts  of  the  prodiue  of  the  mliiea  on  which  it  wiinlil 
b<'  aafe  to  pl.ue  the  smallest  relliiiice:  perhaps  It  doea 
not,  at  i>reaeiit  ( IMIl),  amount  to  411(1,00(1/.  a  year.  Iron  i« 
alao  lii'llevi'd  to  exiat  In  the  Chaco,  in  extensive  vein*. 
Intermixed  with  small  proportions  of  nickel  aiHl  coluilt ; 
and  .Sir  W.  Pariah  roinldera  It  extremely  probable,  lli;ii 
the  immenae  mast  of  metal  prt-aented  by  him  to  the  llri- 
tiali  Muaeiiin,  and  coiialdered  metiHirlr,  la  ratlier  a  pri'- 
ductlon  of  tlie  soil.    (Huenm  Ayrei,  2fW< — 2ikl.) 

Siilt  la  the  most  alunidant  inliierHl,  anil  exiata  hi  a 
state  of  I'ffloreai'i'iice  over  tin-  surface  of  hninenae  trai'ti, 
III  a  niiillltiide  oflirarklah  a|irlngaand  nouls,  and  in  niinr< 
of  rock  salt.  I'ptoiii  .mil  (ilauber  salta,  llniettone.  gypaiiin. 
alum,  miiieral  pltili  and  an  abundance  of  sulphur,  iirr 
to  lie  met  with  alonK  the  ('ordlllera,  healdea  bitumlnniit 
tliale.  with  anpear.iiiiea  of  coal  in  many  places:  and  II 
Is  aaiil,  thougli  the  aMiemenl  re<|ulret  iiinnrniathin.  thnl 
there  are  e»teiitl>e  hcdt  of  coal  In  the  extreme  S.W. 
angle  of  tlie  roiintry. 

The  rcgrlahle  nriidurli  In   ih>'  N.  iirovlnces  incliiilc 

moat  of  tlioae  which  floiiriah  iH'tweeii  the  tropica  i  whllx 

in  the  S.  the)  are  In  giiirrai  almllar  to  tliiiae  of  ,S   i'.ii. 

I  rope.     Hut  even  aa  far  8.  oi  Currieiilei, vullun,  tuhmr", 
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rice,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  many  other  articles  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  may  be  pro- 
duced to  almost  any  extent ;  and  a  large  extent  of 
country  Is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains.  Wheat,  which,  till  of  late, 
was  little  cultivated,  has  now  become  an  article  of  export. 
But  the  implemcnti  and  processes  of  agriculture  are 
atlll  In  the  rudest  possible  state.  "  In  many  towns  of 
the  interior,  a  common  wheelbarrow  is  as  yet  unheard  of; 
while  in  the  capital  itself,  the  first  pump  ever  seen  in  a 
private  house  was  put  up  a  very  few  years  ago  by  an 
ci.glishman  ! "    ( I'arish't  Buenos  Ay  res,  p.  SiV. ) 

The  immense  tract  annually  inundated  by  the  Plata, 
now  wholly  in  a  state  of  nature,  might,  it  ia  said,  be 
made  available  fur  the  culture  of  rice  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale.  Theinhabs.  of  Arauco.  a  department  of  I^a 
liioja,  are  principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  make  annually  from  8,000  to  lU.OOO  small 
barrels  o  a  strong  sweet  wine,  which  is  tent  to  Cor- 
dova ana  the  neighbouring  provinces.  A  good  deal  of 
strong  and  full-bodied  wine  and  brandy  is  also  sent  from 
Mcnduza  to  Uuenos  Ayres. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  the  inland  provs.  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  country  people  to  attend  much  to  the 
cane  ;  but  tobacco  is  pretty  largely  cultivated,  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  In  Tucuman  and  the  adjacent  provs.  Cata- 
marca  supplies  all  the  surrounding  states  with  cotton  of 
a  superior  quality,  for  their  domestic  manufactures  ;  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  red  pepper  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
'I'lie  CHCtus,  u'hlch  feeds  the  cochineal  insect,  grows  in 
Santiago,  Salta,  and  elsewhere  in  the  W.,  and  to  an 
uiuisual  size ;  and  from  the  first-named  prov,  from 
8,0(10  to  10,000  lbs.  a  year  of  cochineal  were  formerly 
sent  to  Chill  and  I'eru.  Aloes  are  equally  abundant,  and 
from  their  macerated  fibres  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco 
make  yam.  ropes,  lishing-ncts.  and  a  variety  of  liags  and 
pouches,  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand  among 
their  more  civilised  neighbours  ;  these  articles  are  dyed 
ill  indelible  colours,  prepared  liy  the  Indians  from  native 
Iilants.  The  cocoa  plant  (Eriflhroxyton  penivianum), 
which,  when  mixed  with  lime,  lorms  a  stim'ilant  chewed 
by  the  Peruvian,  as  the  betel  In  .S.  Asia,  grows  plentifully 
in  Salta.  Bonpland  found  3  new  species  of  indigo  in 
t-orrlentes ;  madder  Is  indlgenims  in  several  places ; 
and  on  one  species  of  shrub  a  small  Insect  called  the  cla- 
villo  is  found,  which  iifltirds  a  most  beautiful  green  dve. 
The  E.  Hanks  of  the  .\ndcs,  and  the  banks  of  the  W. 
allluenta  of  the  Taraguay.  are  covered  with  dense  forests  j 
which  are,  however.  I'or'the  most  part,  useless,  being  at 
sii  great  a  distance  from  the  Plata  and  sea-ports  of  the 
rcpnhllc.  The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa  family  ; 
and,  from  the  fruit  of  the  algarolm,  mixed  with  maize, 
till-  Indians  make  cakes ;  and  l)y  fermentation,  produce 
their  rliira,  a  strong  intoxicating  spirit.  In  very  general 
ns(v  The  quinquina,  or  Peruvian  bark  Ire*-,  various 
p.ilms,  and  the  yerlin-mali' ,  or  Paraguay  tea,  are  indl- 
gi'iious  In  Salta,  &c.  Figs,  oranges,  peaches,  walnuts, 
ap|ilci,  and  other  fruits,  have  been  lntro«luced  by  Ku- 
ropeans,  and  flourish  with  great  luxuriance  in  many  of 
the  central  and  S.  provs.;  tlie  want  of  poi>.  bi'ing,  for 
tlic  most  part,  the  only  great  drawback  to  tlie  dcvelope- 
niiMit  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  th,'  country. 

Hut  the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  Immense  herds 
of  horned  cattle  which  wander  over  the  widely -extended 
plains  of  the  Pampas.  Kornierly,  the  greater  nunib<'r  of 
tlicse  were  nnapproprlHted.  like  the  land  they  roamed 
over,  and  were/«s»(>id  and  ilestroy<'d  at  pleasure  for  their 
hides  or  fat.  though  sometimes,  also,  for  their  flesh, 
and  sometimes  for  their  tongues  only,  the  rest  of  the 
hcxly  lieing  left  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  But  the 
Pampas  are  no  longer  unapproprliiled  ;  a  large  part  has 
lieen  carelullv  measured  liy  the  government  otticers,  and 
allotted  to  indlviilnals,  the  extent  and  iMinndarles  of 
»liii>e  esluHCias,  or  estates,  are  iluly  registered.  ICvery 
nninial  a  year  idd  is  branded  witli  tlie  mark  of  the 
oHni  r,  and  that  mark,  lieing  registered  by  the  authorities, 
eiilillcK  him  to  claim  his  pro|i<'ity  nlierever  found.  Ac- 
ciirdlng  to  Sir  W.  Parish,  il  Imh  been  estimated  that  In 
the  sliinle  prciv.  of  Hninioi  Ayres  there  are  from  It  to  4 
niillioli  liead  of  eallle,  and  alioi  '  aiiotlier  niillion  ill  the 
iiliier  provs.  Tlie  iinmlper  must  ccrt.iliily  1m'  liniiirnse; 
Inr  himilri'ds  of  tlioiisamls  have,  on  some  occasions, 
pirlvlii'd  thruuKli  iniinilation  and  dronght  without  scn.<i- 
bly  all'ectiiiK  the  mpply  lor  the  iiiatkel.*  Hut  all  esti- 
males  (if  the  nuinlH'r  ol  cattle  in  tliese  provs.  are  purely 
ciMijiTlnral,  and  iiilltled  Ui  little  weight  ;  though  we 
nil  line  In  think  that  Sir  W  I'ai  l»li  has  mocli  iiiider-i  atinl 
the  ininiliers  of  cattle  in  Ihe  provs.  otiier  than  lluenos 
A\res.  In  Dlitre  HIns.  iM-fnre  the  revolution,  "an 
CkLile  of  .1  leagues  hi  length,  by  1i)  in  breadth,  that  Is, 
III  r.'J  s<|.  leagues,  inkht  have  had  upon  it  geiier  '.y 
alHinl  H.OIKI  head  of  li.irned  cattle,  and    l.%,im(l  lioloes. 

riiep,  ne  of  It,  with  slock,  \c.,  Iiiighl  le  —  the  Imriied 

*  lit  Ihr  iMt  ilrtHiihl  of  IH:^1  .1^,  H  «s»  i«tlnntlrtl  lltsi  rroni  I 
■ml  I  \  I.I  V  Mitllli.Mii  itt  aiihnsU  iIiihI  :  llii-  ti'>^lln'•  el'  Hit-  Ukra  iinil 
,lii.milru  lit  llif  l,r.,v.  i,f  llllMlo*  A>rP«  wiTr  1„"H  .tftilw.iltl.  ttlillr 
•  nil  ihctr  lium-».  t'*<i'i*A'«  llutHf*  .4ijrri.  |>.  .^71.1 
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cattle  at  2s.  each  =  800/.  ;  the  horses  at  dd.  each  *a  375/., 
and  fixtures  100/. ;  cost,  therefore,  of  stock  and  fixtures, 
l,27.')/.,  leaving  the  estate  of  37}  sq.  m.  as  a  bonus  to  the 
purchaser  1 "  (,  Robertson' i  l.etltrs  on  Paraguay,  ii.  21&, 
ai6.) 

Cattle-rearing  estates  arc  frequently  of  vast  size; 
and  Candlotl,  probably  the  largest  landholder  of  I.a 
Plata,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Kobertson,  to  have  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  300  sq.  leagues  of  territory,  with  2AO,n0O  bead 
of  horned  cattle,  and  300,000  horses  and  mules.  The 
annual  increase  upon  a  well-regulated  estancia  varies 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  which  yields  an  enormous  profit 
to  the  proprietor,  whoso  expenses  arc  comparatively 
trifling.  And  since  the  revolution,  which  has  thrown 
open  the  trade  of  S.  America,  the  cattle,  which  were 
previously  not  worth  more  than  .1j.  or  it,  a  head,  are 
now  worth  20>.  and  fur  these  20s.  the  farmer  can  buy  double 
the  quantity  both  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  (tils  own 
commodity  of  cattle  always  excepted),  which  h«  could 
procure  for  them  before.  The  estancieros  of  Santa  Ffe 
were  formerly  among  the  richest  in  the  viceroyalty,  and 
furnished  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  50,000  mules 
yearly  sent  to  Salta  for  the  service  of  Peru  ;  but  the 
stoppage  of  the  trade  with  Ihe  latter  country  and  Pa- 
raguay, and  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  bav«  impo- 
verished and  depopulated  that  province  almost  to  the 
last  degree.  The  mules  were  commonly  sent,  when  two 
or  three  years  old,  to  a  periodical  fair,  near  Salta,  to 
which  the  purchasers  from  Peru  repaired,  and  bought 
them  In  droves,  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  16  dollars  each. 
The  struggle  for  independence  stopped  this  IraUic ;  for 
Peru  being  to  the  last  in  the  possession  of  the  royalists, 
all  Intercourse  with  Salta  was  long  cut  off,  and  not 
having  been  renewed  to  any  great  extent,  the  breeding 
of  mules  has  declined  considerably  in  La  Plata. 

'I'he  horses  of  the  Pampas  are  similar  to  the  common 
Spanish  horse,  and  of  all  colours  :  like  the  cattle,  the 
original  stock  was  introduced  from  Kurope.  Thiy 
wanter  wild  in  immense  herds,  being  ciught  indis- 
criniiiiately  by  the  gaiichoes,  whenever  they  are  re- 
quired. Though  as  serviceable  to  the  gaucho  as  to  the 
Arab,  the  former,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  animal  being 
raised  without  anv  attention  on  his  part,  cares  very  little 
for  his  horse ;  nc  goads  it  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  and  when  it  drops  with  fatigue,  he  forthwith 
lassoes  and  mounts  another,  abandoning  the  exhausted 
horse  to  the  wild  animals.  Mares  are  better  treated 
by  thu  Spani.'irds  ;  but  among  the  Indians,  mares'  flesh 
is  the  oruinarv  animal  food.  It  may  be  supposed  tliat 
mutton  is  neither  very  excellent  nor  dear  in  this  country, 
since,  by  an  old  royal  edict,  the  inhabs.  were  forbidden 
to  drive  sheep  alive  into  the  brick-kilns  for  fuel  I  Tine 
wool,  also,  a  few  years  ago,  was  hardly  wdtth  the  expense 
ofcleiining,  but  It  has  latterly  miicli  improved  In  qua- 
lity ;  and  the  export  of  this  article,  which,  in  1X.TO, 
reached  only  l'.»,441  lbs.,  amounted  in  l«o7  to  2,207,9.M 
ills.  Still,  however,  the  lirecd  of  slnep,  like  that  of  goats 
and  hogs,  Is  very  inferior.  The  singular  animal,  tho 
ciiyputi,  which  furnishes  the  skins  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  nutria,  is  abundant  in  Buenos  Ayres,  iti 
skins  forming  a  principal  article  of  export :  thochinehllla 
also  abounds  in  various  districts.  Along  the  Andes  are 
found  guanacoes,  llamas,  vicunnas,  tvc.  Wild  boars, 
deer,  with  jaguars,  pumas,  armadlllns,  Sic,  are  also  met 
with.  The  biscaiha,  a  rodent  niiudruped,  which  makes 
travelling  over  the  Pampas  dangerous  from  Its  nu- 
merous burrowings.  Is  very  abundant ;  and  condnrs, 
vultures,  and  numerous  birds  of  rich  plumage,  Inhabit 
the  country.  Its  greatest  p<-sts  are  giant  ants,  lo- 
custs, Imnicnso  bugs,  musquitos,  and  other  insect 
trilHis. 

The  gnti'rlion .  or  native  peinu,  are  the  descendants 
of  I'.iiropean  cnlnnists,  and  many  of  them  have  spruin; 
from  the  best  families  of  Spain.  'I'hcy  are  at  once  the 
most  active  and  the  must  Indiilent  of  human  beings ; 
living,  when  nut  on  liorscliaek  (which  tiiey  grnerally 
are).  In  the  rudest  manner  in  mud  huts.  They  are 
wit'noiit  agriculture,  subsisting  almost  wholly  on  the 
Ih  di  of  oxen  and  game  of  various  kinds,  which  they 
catch  by  means  of  tw<i  singular  weapons.  In  the  ii-o 
of  wliicli  they  are  exticiiiely  dexterous,  the  lasso  and  tiio 
ImiIiis.  The  former,  used  by  iivost  natives  of  I, a  Plata 
and  I'hIII,  Is  a  strung  platted  thong  of  green  hide,  about 
40 n.  In  length,  with  an  iron  ling  at  one  end  forming  n 
running  noose,  the  other  end  being  fixed  by  the  peon  on 
horselwck  to  his  saddle-girth.  The  gaucho,  when  about 
to  sclie  an  animal,  whirls  the  noose  with  a  porlinn  of  the 
thong  horlzontuliy  round  Ills  head,  holding  the  rest  of 
the  lasso  coihtl  up  In  hi*  left  hand;  and,  when  near 
enongli  to  the  object,  at  a  precise  point  of  Its  rotation, 
flings ofl° the  iioose.  which  seldom  or  never  fails  to  stK'uro 
the  animal.  If  a  horse,  it  Invariably  falls  over  the  neck ) 
If  an  ox.  liver  Ihe  horns.  As  soon  as  the  rider  has  suc- 
ceeded In  his  aim,  he  suddenly  turns  his  horse,  which 
sets  its  legs  in  a  position  to  resist  successfully  the  pull  of 
the  entrapped  animal.  'Hie  dexterity  evinced  In  this 
operation,  and  till' certainly  » nil  which  ail  aiiliiial  mil- 
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ning  at  full  speed,  is  caught,  are  very  striking.  Tlie 
bolai,  used  also  by  tlie  Indians,  is  briefly  descrilied  in 
tlie  art.  Pataoonia,  in  tiiis  vol. 

Tlic  Indians  are  of  iiAraucanian  origin  (.see  CiiiLl, 
Vol.  I.  p.  S92.),  living,  like  tlip  gauchos,  chicflv  on  liorie- 
back,  but  partly  in  movable  tents  made  of  hides.  To 
their  main  Ibod,  the  flesh  of  mares  and  colts,  if  they  add 
any  thing  it  is  maize,  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchange  for  suit,  cattle,  and  blankets,  made  by  their 
women.  They  live  together  in  ditferent  tribes,  each 
governed  by  a  cacique.  .Some  arc  friendly  to  the  whites, 
but  the  greater  part  are  bitterly  hostile ;  and  the  two 
races  maintain  agaUist  each  other  an  exterminating  war- 
fare. A  few  Indians  in  the  provs.  of  Salta,  &c.,  are 
employed  by  the  whites  in  agriculture;  receiving  in  pay- 
ment for  their  services  some  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
beads,  liaubles,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  dress  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  independent  tribes  wearing  only  a  poncho, 
or  short  cloak,  boots  of  I'olt-skin.  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture,  place  little  value  on  European 
goods.  Numerous  settlements  were  made  in  the  16th 
century  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  MIssiones,  S.K.  of  Cor- 
rlentes,  and  civilisation  is  said  to  have  madi-  some  pro- 
gress among  the  Indians  of  this  quarter ;  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1767,  they  .Bpee<lily  lapsed 
into  their  previous  barbarism. 

I.a  Plata  has  scarcely  any  manufactures.  Ponchos, 
laddle-cluths,  blankets,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  Indian 
women,  and  sold  in  great  numbers  to  tlie  people  of  Tu- 
cuman  and  Salta.  Cordova  is  the  principal  manufacturing 
town  :  but  tlie  above  kind  of  goods  and  inorncco  leather, 
with  wooilen  Ixiwls  and  dishes,  comprise  almost  all  the 
■rtidrs  in.tde  there.  The  foreign  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  Kurouean  goods  for  the  white  colonists  ;  mostly 
from  f;reat  Britain.  "  Tlie  gaiirho  is  everywhere 
clothed  in  British  maniifactiires.  Take  his  whole  equip- 
ment—  examine  every  thing  almut  him  —  and  what  is 
there  (not  of  raw  hide)  that  is  nut  British?  If  his  wife 
has  a  gown,  ten  to  one,  it  U  made  at  Manchester  ;  the 
cani|vkettle  in  which  he  co<il(s  his  fond,  the  eartlienware 
he  rats  from,  the  knife,  spurs.  Iiil,  are  all  imported  from 
Knglaiid."  (Piiriih,  ;13N.)  The  foreign  trode  of  the 
repnt>lic  is  increasing ;  lint,  as  it  wholly  centres  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  reader  is  referred  fur  an  account  of  it 
to  the  article  on  that  city  in  this  Diet.,  I.  4X3.  'tS4. 

Kd'ication,  as  may  tK'  siiiiposed,  is  nut  very  fliiiirisliing 
in  the  provinces  ;  lint  in  tlie  chiirf  towns  it  is  not,  upon 
the  whole,  so  backward  as  in  some  other  parts  nf  S. 
America,  ('ordova  has  a  university,  ami  Buenos  .Ayres 
a  good  public  lilirary.  Newspapers  are  puliiislieJ  in 
it'Veral  towns,  and  the  press  is  quite  free. 

7'Ai'  (Itiivnimenl  is  nominally  a  reprejiintative  repniilic 
or  i'iiiil'e(leralirM,e.nh  of  the  proi  ince^liciiig.  to  a  ctrtain 
di'gree,  inde|H'niient  <if  the  rest,  lu  in  the  I'.  .States, 
Mexico,  Hif.  But,  III  ixVi,  < General  Itosas,  who  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  presideiuy.  reinsed  to  act, 
unless  iiivi'sti'ii  for  a  period  with  extraonlinary  powers. 
These  were  accordingly  granteil  him,  so  that  at  present 
the  government  is  a  nearly  alisolute  dictatorsliip,  pre- 
senting, iiowever.  a  favooralile  contrast  to  the  dictator- 
ship ill  the  ni'iKlilMiuniig  state  of  I'araKU.iy.  There  Is 
njiintii  or  parliament  ni^  44  depiilieF.  halt  annually  re- 
newed bv  po|Milur  eli'i  tlon  ;  ami  a  senate  nf  2  deputies 
from  each  province.  The  nrovincial  poverninent  consists 
of  a  popular  .issemltly,  vtiicli  noinliiatcs  the  governor. 
But  though  ill  iiiocratii'  in  tlieory,  they  ;ire  ipilte  other- 
wise in  prai'tiie,  the  l.iwer  cliisses  hiiHlii)(  uilh  olise- 
quiotis  (leferenci-  to  the  iioininei*s  of  tto*  upper;  and 
"  if  any  ap|M>al  to  the  people  lie  iter  inaili'  liy  llie  latter, 
It  is  generally  from  tlie  iieccisity  of  supporting  liy  a 
deiiioiistratioii  of  lirnte  force  the  pretensions  of  some 
partiinlar  c.iiuli<latp." 

The  powers  oi  the  prcildenl  are  consliliitionally  very 
extensive  :  he  appoints  to  all  civil,  inililaiy,  and  jmliclal 
nfllces  ;  lint  he,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  is  res|ionsilile 
for  eiery  new  ineasiire,  and  liable  to  iin|  laihinent  iH'fore 
the  Senate  mid  House  ol  Kipii'sentatites.  Till'  military 
loree  Is  of  iincerlain  anioiiiil  .  bill,  daring  llie  late  v  :ir 
with  Br,i/ll,  .ilHiiit  III.ISKI  Ironpii  were  iiillet  ted,  besides 
n  niiini'rons  niilitia  The  ptov.  of  lliicnos  Ayres  alone 
supports  the  goveriiinent  expenditure  ;  the  niher  pro- 
vinces lonlribiill'ig  nolhing  lo  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Coiiledcriitioii.  The  ;»(/</ r  riTinrir  whs  esllni.ded, 
in  I<t7,  at  I 'i.iNNi.iiiK) dollars,  a  sum  InsiiAicient  to  meet 
tlie  oiilinary  ex|H'n(litiirr  The  public  delil,  at  the 
tame  |M'riod,  amounted  to  :i''>,UI7,l>>'i  doll.irs,  bearing  li 
per  lent,  interest. 

Tills  cnnniry  was  flrtl  discovered  In  l.'il7,  and  settled 
bv  the  Spaniards  in  IV>S.  It  was  long  dependent  on 
Peril  ;  hut,  in  li7N,  was  i<rerled  Inio  a  vlceroyalty,  coin- 
iirising,  together  with  !,«  Plata,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
I'riigiMy.  The  Kiiglish  intiile  an  nnsucc  sshil  alleinpl 
nn  this  coiinlry  In  IXII7.  In  |H|n,  ihe  striigglc  liegiiii  lie. 
Iween  the  Inhahs  of  Biieniis  A) res  and  .Siwln,  which 
lerininaleil,  in  IHIO,  In  the  lndi'|H'ndence  of  the  foiiner. 
Till'  llrst  congress  met  at  Tiiciiinan,  but  the  hderal 
lap.  w.it  soon  traiisfirred  lo  llucnus  A) ret.     In  l><^7  a 
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war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Brazil,  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Uruguay  (Banda  Oriental), 
establisned  at  an  independent  state  in  1828;  and  more 
recently  La  Plata  has  been  involved  in  disputes  with 
both  Bolivia  and  France.  These  wars  have  contributed 
to  retard  Ihe  inarch  of  her  prosperity  ;  but  with  all  her 
accumulated  ditticultles,  La  Plata  appears  only  to  re< 
quire  a  few  years  of  repose  to  develop  ner  abundant  natu- 
ral resources,  and  to  become  a  comparatively  flourishing 
country.  ( Parish' i  Suenos  Ayres ;  Head's  Joumtes 
across  Ihe  Pampas  ;  Andrew's  Journey  in  S.  America  ,• 
Robertson's  tellers  on  Paraguay  ;  Scarlett ;  Miers  j 
Darwin  J  Amer.  Almanack,  Ac.  paisim.) 

PLATA  (RIO  DE  LA)  (,  River  qf  Silver),  a  large 
river  of  8.  America,  draining  with  its  numerous  affluents 
the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  La  Plata,  Banda  Oriental, 
and  Paraguay,  with  smaller  portions  of  Bolivia  and  Bra- 
zil. It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  important  branches, 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  ;  and,  gndually  increasing  in 
width,  becomes  a  very  large  sstiiary,  entering  the  S, 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Punta  Negra  (lat.  34'^  S.V  S., 
long.  55°  5'  W.)  on  the  N.E.,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  (lat. 
SO"  21'  8.,  long.  56°  42'  W.)  on  the  S.W. ;  having  on  its 
N.  bank  the  city  and  port  of  Monte  Video  and  the  c<iIony 
of  San  Sacramento,  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  124  m. 
from  its  mouth,  is  Buenos  Ayres.  The  basin  of  this  great 
river  is  estimated  to  occupy  al)OUt  l,25(l,0(X)  sq.m.,  b(>ing 
inferior  in  extent  only  to  those  of  the  Amazon  and  Mis- 
sissippi :  its  length,  from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay  to 
its  mouth.  Is  about  2,4.%  m. 

The  longest  and  mostdirect  river,and  that  of  the  largest 
volume,  lielonging  to  this  great  water  system.  Is  Ihe  Pa- 
raguay, which,  on  receiving  tlie  waters  of  the  Parana  at 
Corrientes  (27^  20'  S.  lat.),  assumes  the  name  of  that 
branch.  It  hat  Its  tonrces  l>ctweeii  lat.  13°  and  14°  S., 
in  the  low  ranges  connecting  the  great  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Brazil,  which  constitute  the  water-shed  between  the 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Many  navigable  streams  join  it  from  the  K  ,  as  it  passes 
through  Brazil ;  but  those  on  the  W.  side,  though  not  so 
nuniermis,  arc  much  more  extensive.  Between  the  17th 
and  lilthdegs.of  8.  lat,  occurs  that  wide  region  of  swamps 
called  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  which,  during  the  periodical 
innndatiuns  of  the  river,  is  flooded  so  extensively  as  to 
form  a  great  inland  sea,  stretching  from  K  to  W.  between 
2(Hl  and  mm  m.,  and  from  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  11)0  m., 
with  a  depth  of  III  or  12  ft.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, these  waters  are  carried  oif  by  the  Paraguay,  whicli 
is  iiavigalile  from  this  point  to  its  month  fur  vessels  of 
40  or  .'M  tons,  a  direct  distance  of  I,2i0  in.  The  other 
western  affluents  are  the  I'ilcomayo  and  Verniejo,  which 
fall  into  it  between  Atsninptioii  and  Corrientes,  both 
having  their  sources  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  K.K, 
through  the  great  chaco,  or  desert.  The  Pihoinayo, 
alter  a  course  of  l,(HiO  m.,  enters  the  main  stream  by 
two  liranches,  about  60  m.  apart :  it  is  shallow,  and  not 
naiiyahle  even  by  Cannes.  The  Vermejo,  which  falls 
into  the  main  river  about  Kl.'im.  below  that  last  nii>ii. 
tioni'd.  rises  on  Ihe  K.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boats  through  the  whole  of  the  \v\v\ 
country  for  nearly  7(m  m. 

Tlie  Parana  (which,  as  we  have  before  obsericil, 
joins  tlie  Paraguay  at  (,'orrleiites,  and  gives  Its  own 
II. line  to  its  lovier  pint)  rises  in  the  talile-land  of  Ilr.i- 
zil.  in  lat.  21'^  8.,  hardly  I'iii  in.  from  the  slu.res  of 
the  Allnntir  It  flows  ,S.  iiiiil  then  curves  westward, 
siparating  Kratil  from  Paraguay,  and,  lower  down, 
diviiles  the  Utter  country  from  the  stales  of  La  Plata. 
It  has  niiineriiiis  atlliieiits,  but  Ihoiigh  the  iiiaiii 
stream  be  upwards  of  I.Odii  m.  in  length.  It  Is  not  navi- 
gable for  more  than  Hill  in.,  owing  to  tlie  iiitlus,  or  falls. 
Ihe  iowest  of  which,  close  to  Ihe  Island  of  Aplpe,is  in  hit 
27"  26'  S..  long.  .'>6"  47'  W.  Krom  this  point  Ihe  rlicr 
at  once  licciiines  iiavi^'alile  for  vessels  of  3IHI  Ions.  The 
most  iinpiirlaiit  tall,  Iiowever,  is  contlderaidy  higher  up 
the  stream,  in  hit.  211  '  30'  S,,  bi-liig  nnwards  of  ."^lO  It  in 
lieiiiht  Kroin  Corriinles,  the  united  river,  now  from 
1(111.  lo  2in.  In  width,  flows  through  a  vast  chaiiiil, 
much  broken  by  itlniids,  overrun  wllli  trees,  and  siili- 
ject  to  Iniiiidati  III.  ihe  only  consideralile  trih.  nf  tlic 
i'lirana  below  Corrientes  Is  the  Salado,  which  rises  in 
tile  I'..  Corillileraortlie  Amies,  and  after  a  devious  coiiise 
tliroiiifli  llie  mountains,  riiiis  south-eastward  (lirougli 
Ihe  Pampas,  lo  its  Junction  wltli  the  main  river,  iie.ir 
.Santa  le,  in  lat.  .'11^  40'  S.  Here  the  I'ariniii  iliviilei 
into  Miiinrr. HIS  liranches.  formed  by  pretty  large  Islands, 
lii'iomlng  more  frequent  lowi'r  down  Ihe  slre.im,  whii  h 
at  lei'gib  opens  into  the  n'sliiary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  liiiii;, 
but  narrow  deii.i.  hating  two  principal  hraiiclics.  The 
depth  at  Ihe  nioulh  Is  seldom  less  than  2  lalhonis.  iinil 
lliere  Is  an  nnlnterrnpleil  iiavigalloii  throiixhinit  the 
year  for  vessels  oi  300  Ions  from  Asiuinption,  upwanls  nl 
N<Ni  m.  from  the  moiilli.  It  has  la-en  etiiinaled.  siiys  Mr. 
Darwin,  that  "  Ihe  river,  at  lis  sonrie,  has  only  a  lall  nl 
I  n.  |>er  mile,  and  Iniicb  less  lower  down  lu  its  roiirse  ; 
Indeed,  a  rite  of  7  ft.  at  IIih  not  Avres  may  Im-  |M'reelnsi 
iwiiii.   from   the  inonlli  ol  the  Parana.     But  noiwiih. 
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PLATA  (RIO  DE  LA), 

itanding  these  advantages,  we  met  during  our  descent 
very  few  vessels.  One  of  the  best  gifts  of  nature  seems 
here  wilfully  thrown  away ;  so  grand  a  channel  of  com- 
munication being  left  nearly  unoccupied  :  a  river  In  which 
ships  might  navigate  from  a  temperate  country,  as  sur- 
prisingly abundant  In  some  productions  as  destitute  of 
others,  to  another,  possessing  a  tropical  climate,  and  a 
soil,  perhaps  unequalled  in  fertility  In  any  part  of  the 
world.  How  different  would  have  been  tlie  aspect  of 
this  country  If  Englisli,  instead  of  Spanish  colonists  had, 
by  good  fortune,  first  sailed  up  this  splendid  river  ! " 
(hil/age  of  the  Adv.  and  Beagle,  ill.  164.)  The  Inunda- 
tions of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  of  the  Nile.  "  Both  rivers,"  says  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  "  rise  In  the  torrid  lone,  nearly  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  i  and  both,  though  holding  their 
courses  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by  deltas  In 
about  the  same  lat. :  both  are  navigable  for  very  long 
distances,  and  both  have  their  periodical  risings,  bursting 
over  their  natural  bounds,  and  inundating  immense 
tracts  of  country."  The  Parana  begins  to  rise  about  the 
end  of  Dec.,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  rainv 
season  in  (he  S.  tropic,  and  Increases  gradually  till  April, 
when  it  bglns  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the  be- 
ginning of  July  :  a  second  rising,  called  repunle.  Is  occa- 
sioned by  the  winter  rains  S.  oi  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ; 
but  it  seldom  overflows  the  banks. 

The  ordinary  average  of  the  Increase  below  Cor- 
rlentcs  is  \'i  ft. ;  but  at  Assumption,  where  the  river 
is  more  conflned,  the  rise  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as 
much  as  5  or  6  fathoms.  Occasionally,  however,  these 
floods  are  much  higher  ;  penetrating  Into  the  Jungles  of 
the  interior,  and  drowning  numbers  of  wild  animals, 
the  carcasses  of  which  poison  the  air  for  months  after- 
wards. The  river  at  these  times  is  exceedingly  turbid, 
from  the  gre.it  quantity  of  vegetable  substances  and  mud 
brought  down  by  it:  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  the 
liiglier  and  narrower  parts  at  first  prevents  tlielr  depo- 
tition  ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  lower  lands,  or  pampas, 
tliev  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  forming  a 
grey  ■"-  "  '<oil,\.hich  Increases  vegetation  In  asurprUing 

" „  pxtent  of  ground  thus  covered  during  the 

'    natedatau.noosq.m. 

le  other  great  branch  of  the  scstunry 
<"  Its  name  from  the  numerous  fails  and 
K  its  course.  It  is  upwards  of  Hi  in  m. 
ju'length,  rising  In  lat.  27°  Siy,  on  the  Sierra  de  S.  Ca- 
Iherina,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  only  about  7A  m. 
W.  the  .Atlantic  Oce.in.  Its  course  is  at  first  nearly  due 
W.,  but  is  afterwards  turned  southward  by  a  mountain- 
range,  separating  it  from  the  Parana.  It  receives  several 
important  affluents,  of  which  the  Negro,  the  principal  river 
of  Handa  Oriental,  Is  the  chief.  It  joins  the  a-stuary  of 
I,;i  Plata  about  M  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  j 
and  its  clear  liluu  waters  may  be  distinguished  from 
llie  muddy  stream  of  the  P.irana  for  miles  after  their 
junction.  Tlic  country  through  which  the  Uruguay 
Hows  is  of  a  verv  uneven  and  roclcy  character  j  In  con- 
sequence of  which  the  naviitntion  is  broken  l)V  many 
reefs  and  fails,  only  passable  during  tlie  periodical  floods. 
Of  these,  the  lowest  are  the  Saltns  (irando  and  I'hico,  in 
lat.  :iP  311',  about  IWl  in.  above  Its  mouth. 

The  lestuary  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  the  reelnicnf  of 
these  great  rivers,  is  aliout  1N,^  m.  in  length :  Its  breaiith 
nt  llie  mouth  lieing  about  iilO  m.,  though  it  gr.idnally 
becomes  narrower,  till,  opposite  Kiienos  Ayres,  it  lias  a 
wiiith  of  only  %)  m.  The  coast  on  the  N.  side  is  in 
general  high  and  rucky ;  whereas  <m  the  opposite  side 
Ihi'  shores  are  low,  extending  inwards  in  immense 
p.iin|>aa.  Tlie  depth  of  the  river  increases  towards  the 
niiMith,  where  it  averages  1(1  fathoms  ;  but  at  Monte 
Viiico  it  scarcely  exceeds  It  fathoms,  and  gradually 
li'sMMis,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  Hi  ft,  water 
r  iiniot  ascend  above  lliienos  Avres.  K.  of  Monte  Video 
i>  an  immi'iise  bank  of  sand  and  shells,  called  the  Kngllsh 
Hank;  iH'sides  which  there,  are  many  otiier  sand-hanks, 
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uiiler,  one  of  which,  called  the  Oitil,  Is  in  some  parts 
lii'tweeii  II  and  I'i  in.  in  width,  Tlie  currents  are  ex- 
Irriiiely  irregular,  both  in  r.ite  mid  direction,  a  con- 
■>'<l>ience  of  the  linineiise  volume  of  water  brought  down 
III  cirtain  seasons  by  the  Parana,  as  well  as  of  the  iiiHii- 
eiite  of  the  winds  at  the  inoiitli  of  the  river  :  Indeed, 
tins  varialiilllv  of  the  winds  and  currents  constitutes 
cine  of  the  chief  dilhcullles  In  navigating  llie  Plata, 
which,  on  this  .iccount,  has  been  termed  "  11  Injienio  de 

III  I  .iliii  weatlier  the  currents  are  generally  very  slack. 

mill  ai t  as  regular  as  tides,  «etlliig  up  and  down  the 

rl\rr  allerii.ilely.  The  ell'ict  prodiicisl  fiy  the  lui'iiiifiot, 
or  S  W.  gales,  so  called  from  lliclr  lilowing  iver  tlie 
|iiiiii|ias  S  of  lltieiios  Ayres,  it  remarkalile  from  the 
>liigiil;ir  flucUiiiliiiuslii  the  depth  of  llie  water  before  and 
•111  r  Ihctr  occurrence  ;  the  river  lii'ing  alwuys  lilglier  than 
ii'il.d  wlientliey  licgln,  whereas, after  lliey  liavu  eontiiiiii'd 
fur  a  lew  hours,  llie  water  is  forced  out  to  sea,  so  lliat  the 
saiid-lianks  begin  ti  appe.tr,  and,  on  sumo  uciMsioni,  crvn 


the  anclioring  grounds  have  been  laid  bare  !  The  tides  are 
so  much  disturbed,  and,  as  It  were,  hidden  by  the  currents, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  they  have  no  existence ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  I'oait  Pilot,  they  are  clearly 
discernible  In  calm  weather,  though  their  rise  seldom 
exceeds  6  ft.    (Amer.  Coast  Pilot.) 

The  Kio  de  la  Plata,  which,  with  Its  affluents,  fur> 
nishes  an  Internal  navigation  of  many  thousand  mtlei, 
must,  of  course,  even  In  Its  present  neglected  state, 
have  a  considerable  commerce,  of  which  Buknos  Ayrks 
and  Monte  Vineo  are  the  great  enlrcpSts,  and  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  li>r  further  details.  The 
river  trade,  however,  Is  far  less  extensive  at  present  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  the  intercourse  witn  Chili  and 
Peru  having  greatly  decreased  since  the  establishment  of 
independence  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  with  Paraguay 
having  been  ail  but  annihilated  by  the  exclusive  and 
despotic  policy  adopted  by  its  present  dictator.  Dr.  Fran- 
cia.  The  river  is  pre-einincntiy  well  adapted  for  steam 
navigation,  and,  under  more  happy  circumstances,  might 
become  tlio  medium  of  a  trade  Inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  fjanges  and  the  Mississippi.  (Sir  W.  Parish'* 
Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  p.  179— 20fl. ;  Voyages  qfthe 
Adventure  and  Beagle,  ii.  ana  ill. ;  Amer.  C.  Pilot,  Ijc.) 

PLAT./EA,  a  considerable  city  of  ancient  Greece,  now 
wholly  in  ruins.  In  Bccotia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  about  7  m,  S.W.  Thebes.  This  town  has 
acquired  an  immortality  of  renown  from  its  having  given 
its  name  to  the  groat  battle  fought  In  Its  vicinity,  on  the 
22d  September,  anno  47'.)  B.  c,  between  the  combined 
Greek  forces  under  Pausanias,  and  the  Persian  army 
under  Mardonius,  generalissimo  of  the  forces  left  by 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  I'he  Grecians  gained  a  most  com- 
plete victory.  Mardoplus  was  killed  in  the  action  :  and 
the  eamp  to  which  tin  fugitives  retreated  having  been 
forced,  a  prodigious  slaughter  took  place.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  about  4n,0<iU  horse,  who  escaped 
under  Artabaius,  the  entire  Persian  army,  said  to  have 
been  nearly  300,(KI0  strong,  was  all  but  entirely  anni- 
hilated, (//crorf.  lib.  Ix.  cap. no.)  The  victorious  Greeks, 
besides  securing  the  independence  of  their  country,  found 
an  Immense  booty  In  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  A  tenth 
part  of  the  spoil  was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  general, 
whose  great  talents  materially  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  theiday;  and  another  tenth  was  set  apart  as 
offerings  to  the  gods.  From  the  produce  of  the  latter 
was  presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi  a  golden  tripod, 
supported  on  a  braien  pillar  formed  of  tnree  serpents 
twisted  together.  And  It  Is  a  singular  and  curious  fact, 
that  this  identical  pillar,  having  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, still  exists  in  the  llippodrome  of  that  city  I 
(Herod,  lib.  ix.  cap.  HO. ;  and  the  arts.  Constantinople, 
and  Deli'iii,  in  this  work.) 

Notwitlistanding  tho  services  the  Platoians  had  ren- 
dered to  the  common  cause  in  this  great  struggle,  their  city 
was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  anuu  ;I74  B.  c),  taken  and 
razed  fry  tho  Spartans.  But  she  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  her  walls  rebuilt,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Tho 
existing  remains  of  tho  city  date  from  the  nra  of  that 
conqueror,    (liodvell's  (ireece,  I.  27H,) 

PI.AI;KN,  a  town  of  the  k,  of  Saxony,  eire,  Zurlchau, 
cap.  districts  Plauen  and  Pausa  i  on  the  White  KIster, 
f)H  m,  S,  by  W.  I.elpsie.  Pop.,  In  1H.S7,  'J,4Hft.  It  is 
built  on  uneven  ground,  walled,  and  has  several  churches 
and  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  royal  castle.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  with  manufactures  of  linens,  and  cotton 
goods  and  yum ;  it  has  also  considerable  markets  for 
wool.  Pearls  are  occasionally  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river  ;  and  there  Is  a  royal  pearl  fishery  at  Oeltnlti,  In 
the  neighbourhood.  (Berghdus  ;  Murray's  llandb.  fur 
S.  Germany.) 

Pl.YMOllTII  and  DRVONPOHT  (for,  though  sepn. 
rated  In  their  municipal  and  political  privileges,  they  con. 
stitiite.  In  fact,  partsof  the  same  town),  two  pari. iKirs.  and 
sea-port  towns  of  Knghind,  en.  Devon,  and  blind.  llob<i- 
roiigh,  making  together  the  piinclpal  naval  port  of  Great 
llritain  after  Portsmouth,  at  the  bottom  or  N.  end  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  on  a  kind  of  rocky  promontory  between 
the  Tamar  and  I'lym,  Itiini.  S.W.  Kxeter,  and  l!tS  m. 
W.  by  S.  London  ;  lat.  old  church,  Ml^  22*  14"  N,,  long. 
4  '  7'  :i'^"  W.  The  nop  of  tlic  different  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, popularly  Included  under  the  term  Plymouth,  has 
been,  bl  IHlll,  &c.i  as  follows :  — 
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These  towns  hnd  together.  In  IH4l,H.7(l!)inhab  houses. 
There  Is  a  large  excess  of  females,  the  latter  having 
ainoiinledlnthe  same  year  to  4'i,ll,>,  niid  the  males  to  only 
H.^.iM'i,  i'he  towns  are  liiillt  on  rather  unequal  ground  i 
Plimiiiith  iM'liig  on  llie  V.  ,  and  Devonport  on  the  W. 
tlilu  of  the  spnci'(3m.  brond)  lietweeu  the  two  rivers:  llie 
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medial  suburb  of  Stonehoute  connects  (with  tlie  help 
of  a  bridge  over  Stonehouse-pool)  the  two  towns. 

Plymouth  is  old,  and  irregularly  laid  out;  several 
of  its  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-built,  a  few  also  being 
steep.  Many  improvements,  however,  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  now  several  hand- 
■ome  streets  and  good  squares,  lined  with  substantial 
•tone  houses.  Devonport,  formerly  called  Dock,  may 
be  said  to  he  the  new  town  of  Plymouth,  having  been 
almost  entirely  built  since  176U:  must  of  its  streets  are 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  older  houses  are  l)eing  gra- 
dually replaced  by  handsomer  and  more  substantial 
buildings.  Its  wide,  handsome  streets,  which  cross  eacii 
other  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  limestone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  towns  arc  well  liglited  with 
gas ;  and  water  is  abundantly  supplied  to  Plymouth  by  the 
corporation,  and  to  Devonport  by  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  arc,  a 
modern,  though  by  no  means  handsome,  guildhall,  with 
a  small  attached  bor.  gaol ;  an  exchange,  and  custoir. 
house ;  a  very  elegant  edilice,  called  the  Athenaeum,  be- 
longing to  the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution  ;  a  public 
library ;  a  splendid  hotel  and  theatre,  built  by  the  cor- 
poration, at  an  expense  of  nearly  40,()00/. ;  tiie  Itoyal 
Union  Baths,  and  a  plain  stone  structure  called  the  Tree- 
masons' Hall.  A  new  and  exten^iivcmarket-plare  has  also 
been  formed,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  IO,OIKI/. ;  and  it 
has  several  barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons  belonging  to 
government.  The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Stonehouse,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  admirably  arranged ;  and  opposite  to  the 
water-entry  of  this  iiospital  is  the  lloyal  Military  Hospi- 
tal, with  an  arcade  of  41  arches,  supiiorting  a  terrace, 
and  covered  promenade  below :  there  Is,  also,  a  large  mili- 
tary prison  at  Mill-bay,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
3,U(K)  persons.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Plymouth  is  its  citadel,  erected  on  a  commanding 
eminence  in  IG70 :  it  lias  live  b«stions,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  deep  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp :  the  interior  comprises  a  governor's  house, 
residences  for  numerous  military  officers,  and  extensive 
barracks.  Tlie  victualling  office,  erected  about  10  years 
since,  at  Duval's  or  Devil's  Point,  8.  of  Ktonehoiise,  is  of 
large  sise,  and  replete  with  every  convenience.  W.  of  the 
citadel  is  the  elevated  walk  called  tlie  line,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding 
country,  including  Mount  Edgcumbe,  with  the  Cornish 
hills  in  the  W.,  the  high  land  of  Dartmoor  In  the  N.,  and 
Saltrani,  its  ncighhourliood.and  distant  tiirrs  in  the  N.K. 
Plymouth  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  .St.  Andrew  and 
Charles  the  Martyr,  of  the  annual  value  of  9'iO/.  and  iH'U. 
respectively :  both  have  been  till  very  recently  in  tlie  pa- 
tronage of  the  corporation.  St.  Andrew's  church,  erected 
nt  dilferent  perioils  between  the  \'M\  and  l.^th  centuries, 
Is  a  large  and  rather  handsome  structure,  with  a  square 
embMltled  tower  ;  its  interior  romprites  uccoiiimodatiiin 
liir  '^..'iiK)  persons,  and  is,  on  tlie  whole,  elegantly  ar- 
ranged. Charles's  chiircli,  built  towards  thc!  cIom!  of  the 
17lh  century,  and  named  alter  King  Charles  I,  is  a  neut 
building,  with  a  square  tower  surmuunti'd  by  a  light 
steeple.  There  are  twocliaiiels-ol'-eate,  one  in  each  par., 
besiili'K  thecha|Hd  in  tlie  citadel, andthe  mariners' cliurili, 
lor  wlilcli  a  new  strurliire,  called  Trinity  Church,  is  In 
riiurse  of  erection.  There  are  2  llaiitist  rlia|M'l»,  and  'i 
iitliers  belong  to  the  sect  denominated  "  I'lynioulh  lire- 
tliren  "  The  Wesleyan,  Astiiciated,  and  llryaiille  Mellio- 
dUtt,  Iiidepriideiits,  I'reslijli'riaiis.  and  Unitarians,  have 
<'a(-li  one  or  ini)rt>  ehapelH ;  and  there  is  a  nHM'ting-hiiiiKe 
fur  the  .Smieiy  of  I' rieiids,  aiida  syiiagugiie.  Kive  Sniiday- 
seliools  are  altHiheii  to  tlii'  F.stHlilUlied  Church  ;  and 
religious  Initr'iitioii  i>  furnl»hi>d  by  llie  Dissenters  to 
several  huiiilrt<i  clillilrin  of  liotli  nexes.  A  graniinar- 
scliiHil,  in  till'  patronage  ol  theenriHiratlon,  is  atteinled  liy 
Iroin  '.<lllo  lllllioys;  and  aimllier  seliool,  formerly  proprie- 
tary, fiiriiiihi'a  u  iiood  general  ediicallon  to  alKiiit  !>»  biiyii. 
Tliere  Is,  liken  Ine,  an  I'lidowinl  iharily-sclKNil  for  Hll 
rhililren  of  eacli  si'X.  Dame  Hogers's  rhurlly  gives 
rliilliinu  and  instnu'tinn  to  !i'i  girls,  and  a  I.aiuaslriaii 
srhiKil  la  alteniied  liy  1711  hoys,  and  I'io  girls.  An  orphan 
nityliini  was  I'at.ilillstied  some  few  years  ago  ;  and  there 
are  i  (iets  of  alinslioiiaes,  iM'sidea  the  "  South  Devon  ami 
Kast  Cornwall   llimpilai,"  and  "  I'lililic  Diapeiiaary,"  fur 

iiiovlJiiigtlie  poor  with  gratuitous  medical  aid  ;  and  other 
lenevolent  anil  religloiia  Instilutions  sii|i|Hiiled  by  vo- 
luntary t'lHilriliiilioiii.  The  literary  eatalilislinienti  com- 
prise (he  i'lyinoudi  limlitiltlon,  or  Alhenn<um,  fur  the 
proniotioiiol  x'lence  ami  literature;  the  Natural  Itttlcjry 
Koriety  of  Devon  and  Cnriiwall ,  a  public  lllirary  Willi 
(i.lMKl  vols. :  a  medical  lilirary,  eslahllNlied  In  ITIi-l  \  a  law 
library,  otalihshed  in  INI^i  a  tlienlnglral  lllirary;  and 
a  merhnhles'  Initltule.  i'liere  are  .'>  weekly  iieuvpaperii, 
of  whiili  'i  belong  to  i'lvmouth.  anil  .'I  to  Deviinporl. 

Devonporl.  unlike  i'l}iiiiiiilli,  la  a  regularly  fiirtllliil 
lo«ii,  ftiirroiiiirled  hy  lilies  ciiniiiieneed  in  the  reign  of 
(ieorge  II,.  but  sliiie  niuih  Impriived.  It  Is  alao  ile- 
feniied  liy  the  foitrem  of  .Mount  v\  l«e,  between  the  limn 
niiil  tlie  liarbiiiir  mi  the  H  ,  and  by  a  lort  on  Mount 
Plia«hiit  to  the  S.,  aiiJ  u  butlcry  at  ObelUk  Point  on 


the 'peninsula  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  several  of 
the  adjacent  heights  command  the  town,  it  could  not 
oppose  any  eifectual  resistance  to  an  army  attacking  it 
by  land  ;  but  it  is  quite  secure  from  any  attack  by  sea. 
Close  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Wise  is  the  governor's  house, 
a  handsome  stone  building,  fronted  by  a  parade,  forming 
a  favourite  promenade :  on  its  N.  side  is  the  port  ad- 
miral's liouse,  a  recent  and  capacious  stone  building.  A 
town-hall  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  and  other  edifices 
for  various  purposes  have  been  built  since  the  grant  of  the 
charter  In  IH3K.  Opposite  the  town-hall  (which  is  a  neat 
Doric  structure)  stands  a  fluted  column,  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  naming  of  Devonport,  in  1824  :  its  summit 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  surrounding 
scenery.  The  par.  church  is  at  Stoke-Damereil,  nearly 
1  m.  N.E.  the  town  ;  but  there  are  3  Episcopal  chapels  of 
ease,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  dock-yard.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  \Veslcyan  Methodists,  and  Unit- 
arians, have  each  places  of  wutsliip,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools  :  there  are  also  several  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  nearly  5,000  children  of 
both  sexes.  A  public  dispensary  and  savings  bank  have 
also  been  established.  Devonport,  however,  is  mainly 
dependent  on  its  dock-yard,  which,  indeed,  constitutes 
by  far  tlie  most  interesting  feature  of  the  united  town. 

Plymouth  has  been,  for  a  lengthenedjieriod,  the  second 
naval  harbour  of  Great  Britain.  'The  dock-yard  at 
Devonport,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  is 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  Its  kind  in  Europe.  It 
extends  along  the  shore  of  Hamoaze  3,,')00  ft.,  witli  an 
extreme  breadth  of  1,300  ft.,  including  an  area  of  72 
acres  :  the  entrance  on  the  land  side  is  from  Fore  Street, 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Devonport.  The 
basin  of  the  dock  Is  only  '2.'>0  ft.  in  length,  and  IRO  (I.  In 
width  ;  but  tlie  excellence  of  Hamoaze  as  a  natural  har- 
bour renders  a  larger  basin  of  less  importance.  The  wharf- 
wall  extends  along  the  shore ;  and  the  depth  of  water  Is 
such  as  to  allow  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  to  come  close 
up  to  the  principal  jetties  to  take  in  stores. 

The  dock-yard  is  divided  into  two  pretty  equal  parts 
by  a  canal  (similar  to  that  in  Portsmouth),  which  fur- 
nishes easy  access  for  boats  to  the  storehouses,  roperies, 
smiihies,  &c.  In  the  N.  half,  and  facing  the  harbour, 
are  2  dry  docks  for  ships  of  120  guns,  with  Jetties  fur 
their  accommodation  after  having  been  undocked.  A 
fine  double  duck,  for  ships  of  74  guns,  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  harbour,  and  a  smaller  dock  oriens  Into 
the  older  basin,  in  addition  to  which  a  capacious  new 
b,isln  Is  now  being  formed  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
yard.  The  roofs  of  the  docks  are  extraordinary  spe- 
cimens of  architectural  skill,  each  being  formed  of  a 
single  arch,  unsupported  cither  by  buttress  or  pillars. 
Workshops  and  sheds  are  erected  In  various  parts,  and 
a  oiiadraiigular  range  of  fire-proof  stone  buildings  com- 
prises niagazines  of  stores,  sails,  rigging,  &c.  At  the  N. 
end,  also,  is  a  range  of  liandsomi;  houses,  with  iitlached 
gardens,  forming  the  residence  of  the  principal  ollicers. 
Un  the  S.  side  of  the  yard  are  linildiiig-slips  for  large 
vessels,  and  others  f<ir  those  of  inl'erior  size  :  near  these 
is  a  building  in  wlilch  planks  are  steamed,  when  required 
to  receive  any  particular  curvature ;  and  in  this  part, alto, 
are  extensive  tiinber-h<'rths,  sawpits,  and  mast-houses, 
lieaides  a  large  pond  in  which  masts,  yards*  Ac,  are  kept 
soaked  to  prevent  their  cracking  l>y  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Tlie  hlacksinlth's  shop,  uLout  2(KI  ft.  square,  comprises 
many  forges.  Anchors  are  made  in  it  of  the  largest  size. 
Tlie  ropery,  which  is  the  fliiest  In  tin'  kiiigiloin,  cmnprlaes 
2  ranges  of  building,  eaili  1,'^IKI  It.  in  h'li^tii,  and  3  stories 
in  height,  built  entirely  of  stone  anil  iron,  as  a  security 
against  fire,  cmitiguiius  to  them  Is  the  hemp-niagazine. 
Ill  this  part  of  the  yard,  also.  Is  the  miidel-loft.  in  wliieli 
are  the  patterns  of  the  various  parts  of  ships  ordered  to 
be  I  oiistriieteil  liy  the  Admiralty. 

The  uuii-Mlnirf,  or  arsenal,  separated  from  the  Doi  k- 
yaril  by  North  Corner  Street,  ineluiies  within  the  walla 
ahiMit  I]  acres  :  it  has  (wo  principal  warehouses  liirjniia- 
keta,  pistols,  and  otiier  small  arms,  with  sheds  for  giin 
eai  riages,  a  poHiler  magazine,  and  a  cooperage. 

A  great  nunilier  of  men  are  employed  in  tlie  ililleri  nt 
departmenta  of  (he  doek-yard.  especially  during  war,  or 
when  a  fieet  has  to  lie  fitted  out ;  and  tile  scale  oiiwhiih 
the  various  operalioiis  are  conducted,  the  diversity  of  (lie 
eroi'loyini'n(s,  the  perleetion  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
activity  prevalent  tlinnighout  tin'  eviabllshinent,  are  all 
objects  of  aiimlralliiii.  Hut  no  liiilividual  who  Is  not  in 
iinlfiirm,  or  is  not  well  known  to  the  authoritiea,  is  al- 
lowiiitiieiiterthe  diK'k-yard,  iinleaahy  aperlal  permls>ii>ii. 

7'Ac  fiiithtiut  nf  lUufmiuth  la  iloiibfe,  being  lorineil  liy 
the  a'Stnariea  of  the  I'lyiii  and  Tiiinar.  opening  into  (lie 
N  K.  and  N.W.  aniiles  orPlynioiith  .i^oiiiid:  the  ivatiiMiy 
of  the  I'lyiii  forma  ihi'  Calwaler,  a  loiivi  iiieiit  and  i  a|<a. 
I  |iiii>  liurlioiir  for  nierchanlveaiels  ;  anil  (hat  nt  llin 
I'amar  I  xp.inds  into  the  noble  ro.id  or  harhiiiir  of  llii- 
mnate,  ahiiiit  4  m  In  lenglli,  by  about  J  in.  in  «id(li: 
l(  la  ahiMKi  coini  letely  laiiil-lncked,  and  haa  ninnr. 
iiiga   tor    ICU  sail  of  (he  line,  with   tccuie   ainhoriiiij- 
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ground  for  a  still  larger  number :  its  average  depth  ii 
y  fathoms  at  ebb  tide,  and  the  largest  ships  float  close  to 
the  quays.  Subordinate  to  the  harbour  of  Catwater  is 
Sutton-pool,  a  small  tide-basin,  to  the  G.  of  the  citadel, 
surroimded  by  quays  for  the  convenience  of  colliers,  coast, 
ing  vessels,  and  fishing  smacks,  by  which  it  Is  almost 
exclusively  frequented.  In  Mill-bay,  alto,  to  the  \V.  of 
Plymouth,  a  pier  is  in  course  of  being  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  largest  steamers  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  Spring  tides  rise  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and 
neons  from  C  ft.  to  8  ft. 

The  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Flymouth  Sound, 
into  wliicli  these  harbours  open,  is  used  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  the  ships  that  have  been  rcHtted  in  the  dock- 
yards, and  as  a  safe  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  ships  in  stormy 
weather.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  swell  thrown 
in  from  the  S.,  It  was  formerly  a  very  unsafe  place  for 
anchoring ;  and,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  stu- 
pendous breakwater,  or  mole  (similar  to  that  of  Cher- 
bourg, or  rather  to  that  of  Clvita  Vccchia,  constructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  —  see  Civit*  Vecchia),  has  been 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  stretching  in  a  line, 
straight  in  the  middle  but  inclined  inwards  at  either 
extremity,  about  I  ni.  in  length,  between  C'awsand  Bay 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bovisund  Bay  on  the  other.  From 
the  commencem<>nt  of  the  work  to  theSlst  of  July,  1M41, 
3,777,063  tons  of  stone,  procured  from  quarries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Plym,  consisting  of  rougii  cubical  blocks, 
each  weighing  from  1}  to  2  tons  and  upwards,  had  been 
employed  in  this  great  work.  The  top  presents  a  flat 
surface,  about  ten  yards  in  width,  whence  it  slopes  on 
both  sides  to  the  bottom,  the  principal  slope  being  on 
the  side  next  the  sea.  A  light-house  is  now  lieing 
erected  on  its  W.  extremity. 

This  great  national  undertaking  has  cost  a  very  large 
sum  ;  but  the  important  object  in  view  in  its  construc- 
tion has  been  cnm|>letely  attained.  That  part  of  the 
Sound  within  the  breakwater  has  been  rendered  one  of 
tlie  very  best  roadsteads  In  the  world  :  it  is  accessible  on 
either  side,  and  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the 
largest  fleets,  which  ride  under  cover  of  this  immense 
bulwark  during  the  stormiest  weather  in  jierfect  safety. 
Tlie  Kddystonc  lighthouse  (which  see)  stands  about 
M  m.  S.  by  W.  the  breakwater,  and  Is  an  Important  ap- 

Cendage  to  the  liarbour,  the  entrance  to  which  would, 
ut  lor  this  beacon,  be  comparatively  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hidden  rocks  on  which  it  is  placed.  Wilhln 
the  breakwater,  and  opposite  to  and  commanding  the  en. 
trance  to  ilamoaze,ls  St.  Nicholas  Island,  which  has  been 
strongly  fortified,  and  constitutes,  with  the  redoubt,  at 
•Staildim  height,  above  bovlsand  quay  (near  which  is 
formed  the  reservoir  for  supplying  H.  M.'s  ships  with 
wati'r),  the  principal  defence  of  the  town  and  harbour  on 
the  sido  of  the  sea. 

The  llamoaje  is  bounded  on  the  S.,  directly  urpotite 
UevDiiport,  lijr  the  beaulilul  peninsula  of  Mount  Kdg- 
cumlie,  the  teat  ol  the  noble  familv  of  Kdgcumbc.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  liamoate,  ai.d  on  its  W.  tide,  Is  the 
tuwnot  Saltash  (which  see). 

In  Catwater  hi%i  hour  there  are  wet  and  dry  docks,  for- 
merly suited  to  the  construction  of  74.gun  ships  ;  hut  for 
many  years  they  have  been  used  exclusively  for  merchant. 
vetNcls.  Un  the  K.  tide  of  the  Catwater  are  the  villages 
of  Oreslon  and  Turiichapel,  mostly  occupied  by  |)ersiins 
FiiK.iKed  In  llie  diH'k-yarus,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
tlie  trade  of  the  port.  In  this  direction,  also,  are  thu 
tinely.sltualed  villages  of  llp|ier  and  I.iiwer  Ilooe. 
Mnuiil  Batten,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Catwater, 
0|i|iusite  Siitton-|i(>iil,  Is  a  very  picturesque  ubjett.  It  is 
luriniiiinted  by  an  ancient  castle. 

The  trade  of  I'lyinouth  Is  of  considerable  ini|iorlanre  : 
llie  K>OKS  cii>loin  dutivi  amounted  in  IhIO  to  l.'I.V>.'<l'. 
Tlieie  lieliiiig  tii  the  port  about  370  vessels,  of  the  a^gi  e- 
liale  liiiKleii  iif  30,U'.Mi  tuns,  new  iiieaturenieiit. 

,\  \:\rnf  iiart  111'  the  trade  iif  the  town  de|ienil9  on  the 
iliiek-yard,  and  timber  Is,  of  course,  a  prini'l|>al  article  iif 
lin|i(irt.  .Steamers  touch  herealniiisl  daily,  on  their  pas- 
i:itte  iH-twien  I.iMidon,  Dublin,  llelfatt,  iVc,  and  boats 
run  twieejir  thrice  a  week  to  and  Iroiii  Soiilliam|>lon. 
I'hi'  nianufacturiiiK  eslalilithineiits  of  I'lyiniiutli  com- 
pri»e  a  very  extensive  sail-cloth  factory,  a  mnar-relliiery, 
lil.is,  lionse,  starch-factory,  un<l  a  BoaplHillIng  ettablish- 
iiient.  whieli  iiiodiiced.  in  IHSII,  'J,<i(l4.U'>  llis.  hard  soaii. 
'llie  eoiMuiiinicatlon  with  the  country  K.  of  the  I'l>in  Is 
elleeled  bv  an  iron  bridge  of  live  arches,  raised  on  granite 
jiiers,  built  at  I  hi'  sole  expense  of  the  late  I'.arl  of  Miirh^y  ; 
ami  iiiull-coaclies,  carrl.iges,  liorses.  iiasteiigers,  &<'.,  are 
ferrliii  over  to  (iiriiwiill  by  a  kind  of  lloating  steain- 
hriilKi',  riiiinliig  every  quarter  ol  an  hiitir  iM'tiveeii  Tor- 
|Hiint  Hiiil  l)eviiii|inrt.  A  railway,  'ii  m.  In  length,  con- 
iiei'tt  riyinoiilh  Willi  Vriiue-town,  or  Dartmoor;  and  as 

II  I ot  railw.iy  Is  alre.iJy  ill  (irogress.  uniting   Kxeter 

nilh  the  iiielro|iolls,  there  i an  he  little  doiilit  of  its  lii'liii| 
riMillnued  lliriiiT,  I'lu' Hank  ol  I'liiii  iiitl  has  a  liri.ni li 
licre  1  ami  ilie  Wetlerii  DistiU't  Hanking  ('iini|iaiiy,  the 
l)i  Villi  and  (  oriiwall  Hanking  ( iiiii|iany,  and  the  Na- 
liun.il  uiid  rrjiiiiiial   I'.uik  ul  liigl.iiid,  jiivc  cttablUh. 
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mentt  both  at  Plymouth  and  Dcvonport ;  besides  which 
there  are  the  "  Naval  Bfink,"  and  two  private  banks. 

Plymouth  was  incorporated  In  13  Henry  VI.  Its 
present  municipal  ofliiers  are  a  mayor,  1 1  other  alder- 
men, and  30  cuuncillors,  the  bor.  being  divided  Into  six 
wards.  Cor|ioratlon  revenue,  In  1839,  11,431/.,  exclusive 
of  1,297<.  accruing  Oom  the  sale  of  property.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  arc  held  under  a  recorder  ;  and  there 
it  also  a  borough-court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions, 
and  a  local  court  of  requests,  established  by  a  recent  act 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  embracing  a  jurisdic- 
tion extending,  in  some  directions,  nearly  12  m.  Devon- 
port  has  also  very  recently,  on  petition,  been  made 
a  corporate  town,  and  divided,  into  wards  ;  its  municipal 
officers  being  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  It  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Corp,  rev.. 
In  1839, 1,818/.  Plymouth  has  regularly  sent  two  memt.  to 
the  H.of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  but  It  occasion- 
ally exercised  the  franclilse  at  an  earlier  period.  The  elec- 
toral boundaries  were  enlarged  by  the  Reform  Act,  so  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  a  small  portion  of  land  N.K, 
tl>e  town,  un  the  Exeter  road.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40, 
1,907.  Tlie  Reform  Act  constituted  Devonport  a  pari, 
bor.,  conferring  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits  comprise  the 
par.  of  Stoke-Damerell  and  township  of  Stonehouse. 
Reg.  electors.  In  1839-40,  2,121.  Neither  Plymouth  nor 
Devonport  is  attached  to  poor-law  unions ;  but  the 
expenditure  of  the  united  hori.  In  1839  amounted  to 
l(i,9.'12/.,  of  which  9,320/.  were  expended  on  the  poor  of 
Plymouth.  Markets,  in  Plymouth,  on  Monday,  Thurs. 
day,  and  Saturday;  In  Devonport,  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  :  both  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
kind  of  provisions. 

Plymouth,  originally  called  Tameorwerth,  and  after- 
wards Sutton  (or  South-town),  received  Its  present  name 
at  the  period  of  its  incorporation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  town  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
wealth  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  In  the 
reign  of  Eliiabeth  was  gre.itly  benefited  by  a  supply  of 

food  water,  conveyed  by  a  channel,  24  m.  in  length,  from 
)artmoor,  planned  bv  the  famous  Sir  Krancli  Drake,  a 
native  of  the  town.  During  the  same  reign,  Plymouth 
Sound  was  the  rendezvous  of  tiic  fleet  npimsed  to  the 
Armada,  and  also  of  the  fleet  sent  against  Cadiz.  The 
town  sulTered  greatly,  on  three  occasions,  from  the 
plague,  which,  in  102(1,  carried  oif  2,0*KI  persons.  During 
the  parliamentary  wars  It  embraced  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament, and  was  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
royalists,  though  without  success. 

Devonport,  as  Is  already  stated.  Is  quite  a  modern 
town,  which  owes  Us  rise  to  the  rapidly  Increasing  liii. 
portanco  of  the  dock-yard  during  the  American  and 
French  wars.  Stonehouse,  which  connects  Plymouth 
with  Devonport,  Is  itlll  more  modern,  and  hat  been 
wholly  built  within  the  present  century.  All  these 
towns  lufltred  mott  severely  In  1832.33  frum  the  cholera. 
(Pari.  Bound,  and  Vun.  Reporti ;  Prirale  Inf.) 

Plymouth,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  States,  in 
Massachusetts,  cap.  co.  of  Its  own  name,  35  m.  S.E. 
Boston  ;  lat.  41<J  ,',7'  N.,  long.  70°  42'  30"  W.  Pop.,  In 
1831,  4,7''i8.  It  has  a  court-house,  gaol,  bank,  several 
churches,  StQ.,  and  some  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
iron-works,  and  inlllt,  the  machinery  of  which  Is  Im- 
(lelled  by  a  rivulet  Intersecting  tlic  town.  The  harbour, 
though  s|iaciiius,  is  so  shallow  that  vetseli  drawing  more 
than  10  or  II  ft.  water  must  partly  unload  at  a  distance 
friiin  the  wharfs.  The  burden  of  the  shipping  belonging 
to  the  |iort  amounted,  in  18,'IM.  to  '23,821  tons.  Plymouth 
Is  the  oldest  town  In  New  England,  Its  fuuiidatioiis  hav- 
ing lieen  laid  in  l)i'2(l. 

PI.VMI'TUN  KARI.E.  or  PI.YMPTON  MAU- 
RICE,  a  decayed  bor,  market-town,  and  par.  nf  Eng- 
land. CO  Devon,  huml.  its  own  name,  41  m.  E.  Ply- 
mouth. Ari'ii  of  biiroi'.gh  and  parish,  which  are  en, 
extensive,  170  acres.  Pop.,  In  1N31,  804.  The  town 
comprises  two  streets  illsposed  In  the  form  of  the  letter 
T  ;  and  It  has  an  old  guildhall,  under  which  is  held 
the  corn-market.  The  church  is  small,  and  the  living 
is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  adjoining  (larlsli  of 
I'lyiiipton  St.  Mary.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
peiidriiis  have  placet  of  W'orshi|i.  N.  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  a  once  magiiilli'ent  castle.  occu|)yiiig  nearly  2 
acres  of  Kriinnd  :  it  was  liiiilt  by  lilcliard  de  Rivers,  Earl 
of  Devonsliire,  to  whom  the  town  was  granted,  with 
"  the  hoii'iiirof  l'lyiii|iton,"  bv  Henry  I.  Plymplon  Earle 
ilainis  tohealxir.  by  preserliition,  but  recelve<l  a  royal 
cliarler  In  the  I3tli  Edward  III.  It  was  one  of  the  stan- 
nary touns ;  but  lor  many  years  it  hat  lM>en  In  a  dtH'ay- 
Ing  condltiiiii,  and  the  bor.  was  not  cniitldered  of  tufft- 
ctent  Importance  to  be  liicliiiled  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Kefiirm  Art.  Hut,  decayed  as  It  It,  It  sent  2 
meiii>.  to  the  H.  of  C  ,  with  tome  liiterriiptlniis,  from  the 
reign  of  l!d«ard  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  most  |irii|ierlv  diirraiirhlsed.  Markets  on  Saturday  : 
r.iirs  for  cattle  and  woollen  cloth,  I'vb.  2.^  ,  April  &.,  Aug. 
I'/.,  and  Oct.  '.N. 
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Sao  POCKLINGTON. 

PO.  &*  Italy. 

POCKLINGTON,  a  market-town,  par.,  and  town- 
ship of  England,  R.  riding  co.  York,  Wilton-Beacon,  div. 
of  wap.  Harthill,  on  a  small  trib.  of  tlie  Derwent,  121  m. 
E.  by  is.  York.  Area  of  par.,  including  4  townships,  4,3^ 
acres.  Pop.  of  township,  in  1831,  3,04S.  It  is  a  good 
county-town ;  and  the  market-place,  though  small,  is 
conveniently  arranged.  'ITie  church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  ahandsome 
tower  at  its  W.  end,  and  a  chancel  containing  some  carved 
stalls  :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of 
York.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  here  in  1,^26, 
and  endowed  with  lands  that  now  yield  upwards  of  1,00(ML 
a  year:  the  master  is  appointed  by  the  master  and  fellows 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  national  school 
also  was  established  in  1819.  It  has  no  manufactures, 
but  a  considerable  trade  has  grown  up,  chiefly  in  corn, 
Cour,  timber,  coni,  and  general  goods,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  from  E.  Cottingwith  on  the  Derwent,  to 
.Street  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Markets  on 
Saturday:  mirs  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  March  7.,  May 
6.,  Aug.  5.,  and  Nov.  8.  Great  show  of  horses,  Feb.  24. 
and  Dec  17. 

PODOLIA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  chiefly 
between  the  48th  and  50th  dees,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  2fith 
and  3l8t  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Volhynia,  N.E. 
Kiev,  S.E.  Kherson,  S.W.  Bessarabia,  and  N.W.  Gal- 
Ilcia.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E. ,  240m.  Aroa  estimated  at 
12,200  sq.  m.  Pop  ,  in  1838,  1,.'S48,000,  principally  Poles, 
but  including  some  Russians,  and  about  150,000  Jews. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  flat ;  but  a  low  branch 
of  the  Carpatliians  extends  through  it  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection. The  general  slope  is  towards  the  S.E.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  Bug  and  Dniestr,  which  last  forms  the 
S.W^.  boundary.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  mild 
enough  for  the  vine  and  mulberry  to  flourish  m  the  open 
nir.  Soil  stony,  but  in  general  very  f'.'rtilc,  and  Podolia 
formerly  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  provs.  of  Po- 
land, as  it  now  does  of  the  Russian  empire.  Corn  is  prn- 
dui-cd  in  abundance  ;  the  produce  of  wheat,  in  1K20,  was 
estimated  at  6,(KX),000chetvert8,  aqu.-intity  excee<ling  the 
home  cunsumptiun  by  l-3d.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops, 
beans,  anil  various,  fruits  are  grown.  The  culture  of  the 
vine,  though  on  the  increase,  is  not  yet  of  any  im|>ortancc  ; 
and  or('hard  and  garden  hu.'tbandry  is  conducted  in  a 
negligent  manner.  Pastures  luxuriant.  Cattle-rearing  is 
an  important  business  ;  and  many  head  of  cattle  are  sent 
Into  (iermany,  wlierc  they  are  much  prized  for  their 
Ite^uty  and  excellence.  Tlic  sheep  yield  but  indiflerent 
WDiil.  .\  good  m.iny  hogs  are  kept,  as  well  as  poultry 
and  l)ees.  Tiie  forests  are  estimated  to  cover  991,44'i 
decintinei,  or  nearly  3  million  acres  ;  only  a  small  pro- 

Eortion  of  which  brniiigs  to  the  crown.  Game  is  scarce, 
ut  the  lishories  are  highly  productive.  Saltpetre,  lime, 
and  alabaster,  are  the  principal  Kiineral  products.  Ma- 
nufactures are  quite  insigniticaut ;  except  distilleries, 
there  are  only  a  lew  woollen  cloth,  leather,  potash,  and 
saltpetre  factories.  The  tr»dp,  which  consists  mostly  of 
the  export  of  grain  to  Odassa,  and  cattle  to  Ualllcia 
and  Germany,  is  wliolly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Po- 
dolia is  divided  into  12  districts;  Its  cap.  is  Kaminietz. 
It  is  one  of  the  10  governments  privllegetl  with  respect 
to  Its  judicial  administration  and  the  distillation  of  spirits : 
It  is  subordinate  to  the  government  of  Kiev,  both  as  to 
military  affairs  and  puhlic  inslruction.  Most  of  its  in- 
habs.  l>elong  to  the  Greek  cluircli. 

PiMlolia  w.is  lung  governxl  l)y  Its  own  princes  ;  but,  in 
IMiO,  It  was  united  to  Pidaiid.  who  erected  it  into  the  two 
voivmles  of  l*odi)lla  and  Bnrczlaw.  It  has  belonged  to 
Russia  since  I7!i3.  {.Sihnilxlir,  I. a  Ittaiie  ;  I'ustail,  H/c  ) 
I'OiriEltS.or  I'OK  TlKltS,  (an.  l.tmonum,  ami  af- 
terwards Piclnvi,)  acityiif  Kranci', dep.  Vienne,()f  which 
it  is  the  cap.;  nil  the  t'lalm,  a  tributary  of  the  Vieniie, 
.18  m.  S.S.K.  Tours,  and  78 in.  N.E.  by  E.  I.a  Rochclle  ; 
lat.  4li^  3.')'  N.,  long.  0^  20'  2(1"  V,.  I'lip.,  In  IH.W,  22,(K«l. 
Il  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  flnnkcd  with  towers.  I'ew 
Krencli  cities  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  grounil ;  but  a 
large  (pace  within  the  walls  conslrts  of  ilelils  and  g.irdi'ns. 
The  strei'lB  are  incunveniently  steep.  Ill-paved,  and 
gliMimy,  and  the  city  geiierally  is  Ill-built,  its  houHcs 
being  without  either  la'te  or  ilignity.  It  has  but  one 
good  s(|iiare.  the  Place  KnyitU',  in  whiili  was  forincrly  a 
siiitue  of  Louis  XIV.  Previously  to  the  rivoliitloii. 
few  towns  In  Kr.ince  had  so  many  churches ;  and  though 
niui  h  diinlnislied.  many  of  them  still  exist ;  but  there 
are  few  other  pulillc  edifices  worth  notice.  The  cathe- 
dral Is  a  large,  though  rather  low  Gothic  ediftce,  said  to 
liavelieen  founded  by  Henry  II.  of  EiiL'laiid.  The  church 
of  St.  Kadegonde  Is  much  more  ancient,  Ih'Iiik  said  to 
owe  Its  origin  to  the  wile  of  Clotalre,  in  .'e*?.  The  crypt 
containing  her  tomb,  and  nome  other  portions  of  the 
original  edillce.  ire  still  extant,  lint  the  re>l  of  the  build- 
liiH  incxtly  dates  from  the  llih  century.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  very  handsome,  and  several  of  the  other 
churches  hive  somecurliiiit  tombs  and  mcinuinents.  The 
hall  of  justice,  public  I'liiary,  with  I2,IKHI  vols.,  bishop's 
palace,  theatre,  cavalry   Uai racks,    uid  baths,  are  the 
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other  most  conspicuous  buildioga.  Poitiers  is  the  seat 
of  a  royal  court,  of  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  university  academy,  faculty  of  law,  and 
royal  college  ;  and  has  societies  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
sciences,  a  departmental  nursery  ground,  botanic  garden, 
&c.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprises 
the  di!ps.  Vienne  and  Deux  Sevres.  Its  manufactures, 
though  not  extensive,  comprise  very  various  articles,  as 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  blanketing,  hosiery,  cotton  netting, 
lace,  hats,  prepared  sheep-skins,  and  goose-down.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  six 
annual  fairs. 

Poitiers  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Gaul. 
The  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aqueduct,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  are  still  visible.  The  Saracens  were 
totally  defeated  in  732  by  Charles  Martel,  In  a  great 
battle  between  this  city  and  Tours.  But  Poitiers  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  signal  victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  19th  Sept.,  13.'i6,  by  an  English  army 
commanded  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a  vastly 
superior  French  force  commanded  by  king  John.  The 
French  army  was  wholly  dispersed  ;  and,  besides  many 
thousand  common  soldiers,  a  vast  number  of  persons  of 
distinction  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  king  and 
one  of  his  sons  being  among  the  latter,  (Hugo,  art  Ti- 
enne ;  Diet.  (Ifog. ) 

POITOU,  the  name  of  an  extensive  prov.  of  France, 
previously  to  the  revolution :  it  is  now  distributed 
among  the  departments  of  Vienne,  Deux  Sdvres,  and 
Vendee. 

POLA,  in  antiquity,  a  splendid  city,  but  now  a  poor, 
decayed  sea-port  to]vn  of  the  Austrian  empire,  gov. 
Trieste,  on  the  W.  side,  and  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria;  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name ;  lat.  44°  52'  18"  N.,  long.  13°  (JC  E.  Pop.,  about 
900.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers 
constructed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  IStli  century,  io  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  a  Greek 
church,  and  3  convents.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Adriatic.  The  entrance  to  it  is  narrow, 
but  the  water  is  deep,  and  within  it  expands  into  a 
large  basin,  land-locked  and  safe.  It  miglit  easily  be 
rendered  an  excellent  station  for  a  fleet  intended  to 
command  the  Adriatic.  The  chief  occupation  of  tlie 
inhabs.  is  Ashing.  The  sand  used  in  the  Venetian  glass- 
works is  brought  from  its  environs. 

Pola  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  its  ancient  ^re.itnesj, 
and  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity  ol  which  it 
has  still  to  boast.  The  principal  of  these  is  a  noble 
amphitheatre,  standing  outside  the  town,  and  near  the 
bay.  This  splendid  monument  Is  in  a  very  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  m.-igiiillfeiici^ 
by  that  of  the  Colosseum  at  Home,  while,  in  point  of 
dimensions,  it  is  in  a  very  small  degree  only  Inferior  to 
the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipsis,  its  Icnigest  diameter  being  43(;  ft.  6  in.,  its  short- 
est 31G  ft.  2  in.,  and  its  height,  In  the  most  iK-rfect  p.irt.s, 
97  ft.*  It  is  estimated  to  have  been  capable  of  acccini- 
mciilating  above  20,(HH)  spectators.  The  height  Is  divided 
into 3  stories,  and  the  whole  circ.  Into  72  arches.  It  is 
ciinstriictiid  of  Istrian  stone  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  wliich,  in  appearance  and  durability,  is  equal  to  the 
purest  marble. 

Within  the  town  are  two  temples  which,  when  per- 
fect, must  h.ive  been  exactly  similar,  and  worthy  tlic? 
best  perlcMl  of  the  Auucislaii  age.  The  iM-st  preserved 
is  dedicated  to  Itcmie  and  Augustus  Ca-sar.  There  l.<, 
also,  an  arch  raised,  as  the  inscription  announces,  by  a 
Rcinian  lady,  in  testimony  of  her  nffeclion  for  her  bus. 
band.  It  is  a  bcautiCiil  and  elegant  structure,  adnitri'd 
for  its  simplicity  and  admirable  proportions.  I'art  of  a 
Roman  gateway,  contaliiiiig  three  arches,  was  cliscovcri'il 
by  Messrs  Stanhope  and  Allasoii,  in  |n|(..  Thecallic- 
dral  has  apparently  been  liiiilt  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple. 

These  ruins  siifllclcMitly  attest  the  former  niagiiiliulc 
and  wealth  of  this  now  miserable  place.  Striib.i,  I'liny, 
and  Mela,  say  that  It  was  foiincleil  by  a  colony  from 
('olc-hls  ;  and  of  its  great  antiquity  there  can  biuio  doulil. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony,  ami  was  for  a  Iriigllii  .icil 
period  the  principal  town  of  Istria.  Pola  'lUDiultim  n 
Ciililim,  ulfcniHl.  hnhiliiln  (  im  quantum  res  tritmcunl  I ) 
nunc  Itiimiiiui  culimiii.     (  }fcla,  lib.  li.  cap.  3.) 

Malle-llriiii  says  that  it  was  destroyeil  by  Osar  fur 
its  cb'vollon  to  i'ciiii|iiy.  and  relnillt  by  AugUKlUH,  »l  the 
intercenslciii  of  his  daughter  Julia.  Hut  thiTc  it  im 
evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been  so  clestrciycd,  iir 
of  its  restoratliin  In  the  w.iy  now  mentlcined,  ullicr 
than  what  may  be  deriviHl  from  the  fact  of  its  h.iviiii; 
been  sometimes  called  I'iclat  Jului ! 

At  present  it  Is  very  unhealthy  In  summer,  owing  to 
marches  near  the  tnnii;  but  these.  It  Is  said,  nilglil  be- 
easily   drained.      (See  Allatun'i  Pkturctiiue   liiut  ij 

•  Mr.  MiirriT,  In  liii  HamJlM>,k,  «>y«  ihiil  II  U  'fiiift  l..iii(,  mii.I 
V'l^liriiMli  lull  ttif  cliiiii'nilcMU  ill  lliv  W\t  arr  t!ii>>f  irlvpn  l>t  Mc 
A!l.iMin,ilit  srclUiccI,  fium  insuummiili  uliiii  l<)  hiiiiull  un  il.i 
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POLAND. 

the  Antiquitiei  ((f  Fola  ;  Murray'i  Handbook,  p.  29-5. ; 
Span  et  Wheeler,  Voyage  d'lttUie,  S/c,  I.  4H.  12mo. 
edit.) 

POLAND  (Lat.  Sarmatia  ;  Pol.  Polsk,  signliying  a 
plain  country),  formerly  the  name  of  an  independent  and 
extensive  country  of  E.  Europe,  comprising  the  terri- 
tories  between  the  48th  and  tiBth  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  the 
ISth  and  33d  degt.  E.  long. ;  Including,  with  Poland 
Proper,  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  Courland,  the  Ukraine, 
Pndolia,  and  other  provs.  now  belonging  to  Rustia,  with 
Galicia,  t>elonglng  to  Austria,  the  prov.  of  Posen,  and 
some  other  districts  in  Prussia.  But  the  existing  king- 
dom of  Poland,  ijonstltuted  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  In 
IHI.'Siand  now  united  to  the  Russian  empire,  is  of  compa- 
ratively limited  dimensions,  extending  only  between  the 
50th  and  ."iSth  degt  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  18th  and  24tli  degs. 
of  K.  lung. ;  having  N.  Prussia  Prouer  and  the  Russian 
gov.  of  Wilna ;  E  the  govs,  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Bialys- 
tok,  and  Volhynia  ;  S.  Austrian  Poland  and  the  territory 
of  Cracow  ;  and  W.  Prussian  Poland  (the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen)  and  Silesia.  Area,  pop.,  subdivisions,  &c.,  as 
fullnw :  — 


•'Btt- 


GoTemmcnu. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Poll,  in 
18.38. 

Chief  towns. 

('rarow        ... 

S.->ndotnir     ... 

Kalisi           ■        •        . 

Lublin           ■       -       • 

riotk 

MnKovfa        -       -       . 

IVxll.ichla    - 

AURUJttOW      . 

City  of  Warsaw  - 
Totals 

4,481 

i,9K4 
6,8li! 

r,,7a« 

fi.llS 
8,W7 
4,8.13 
6,8'^(i 

4.33.787 
4l.'),88fi 
(I4U,3S8 
.A18,U.30 
49(i,S07 
71)0,38  J 
381,703 
66(i,(l,3.'i 
I36,10'i 

.Xialex. 
Kadoin. 
Kalisz. 
.ublin. 
VI09I1. 
Wahsaw. 
Sie.lli.<,.. 
Suwalhi. 

50,737 

4,a9S,»6i      1                        1 

Of  the  pop.  about  3-4th8  consist  of  Poles,  l-Klth  of 
Jews,  and  tlie  remainder  principally  of  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, (iypsies,  and  Tartars. 

The  whole  country,  except  in  the  S.,  where  are  some 
scattered  ofnets  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  is  an 
extended  plain,  with  a  general  slope  towards  the  Baltic, 
in  which  its  princin»l  rivers  have  their  embouchure. 
These  are  the  Vistula,  with  its  tributaries,  tlio  Wienrz, 
Bug,  Narcw,  Pilltza,&c.,theNiemen,andlheWarta.  The 
Vistula,  after  bounding  the  kingdom  for  a  Icngtiiened  dis- 
tance on  the  S.,  traverses  its  centre,  leaving  it  near  Thorn. 
The  Niemen,  Bohr,  and  Bug  bound  nearly  all  the  K.  ; 
and  the  Prosna,  a  tributary  of  the  Warta,  a  rnnsiderable 
part  of  the  western  frontier.  These  rivers  are  all  more 
or  ii'ss  navigable.  There  are  innumeralilc  sniailcr  streams, 
]*uland  being  an  extremely  well-watered  country  ;  and 
in  tlie  N.,  K.,  and  W.  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  and 
many  very  extensive  marshes.  The  surface,  though 
fl.it,  is  abundantly  diversified,  presenting  alterii,ately  fer- 
tile cum  lands,  savage  steppes,  rich  pastures,  sandy 
WHsti'S,  dense  forests,  and  dreary  swamps.  Tliccliinale 
is  rigorous:  the  cold  of  winter  is  often  as  great  as  in 
Svveiiin,  ill  a  lat.  10  degs.  higher ;  and  in  ITifJ,  the  ther- 
niDnu'tcr descended  to 'i?" below  2ero(Hi'aum.).  In  sum. 
mor,  however,  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  1^0°  (Fah.). 
Tlio  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Warsaw  is  about 
i(P  Fah.  The  atmosphere  is  humid,  rainy  and  cloudy 
(l;iys  occupying  half  the  year.  Between  the  Vlstulii  and 
till'  I'russiiin  inmtier  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the 
must  productive  districts  being  in  the  govs,  of  I'ra- 
ciiw  and  Saudoinir,  and  tlie  neiglilxmrhond  of  Warsaw. 
In  the  N.K.  are  also  some  very  fertile  tracts  ;  but  there, 
and  in  the  govs,  of  Piofk,  Lublin,  &c.,  the  surface  is  iu 
(;ri'at  iiart  waste. 

"  Tlie  traveller  In  Poland  sometimes  finds  himself  in 
an  expanse  of  surface,  almost  witliiiiit  a  hiiuso,  a  tree,  or 
,iiiy  sinKle  object  large  enough  to  attract  his  notice. 
Siiiiii,  however,  are  descried  the  skirls  of  some  vast 
forest  fringing  the  distant  horizon;  ami,  on  enleiliig  It, 
we  iiriiceed  for  H  or  Id  miles,  more  or  less,  winding  with 
till'  riind,  througli  loity  pines,  Ike.,  precluded  from  the 
i^illht  of  all  olijects  but  tret's  and  shrubs.  Sometimes,  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  f'lirist,  we  meet  with  a  small  spot  of  grounil 
(lor  example,  of  10  or  'iO  acres)  cleared  and  niltivateil ; 
its  siiiis  prettily  fenceil  by  the  green  snrnninding  woods. 
.Siiiiii'tnnes  a  small  lake  Is  found  tlius  situated,  its  borders 
iini.imented  in  a  similar  manner :  and  these,  generally 
sinakin;:.  are  the  prettiest  scenes  which  Poland  furnishes. 
These  fnretti,  in  some  places,  are  l.'>  and  even  20  m.  In 
all  directions.  Indeed,  If  we  exclude  morasses  and  the 
Irvi'i  pasture  lands,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  the 
country,  speaking  generally,  Is  cleared.  At  distant  inter- 
vals are  I'oiuid  plains  of  some  extent,  affording  rich  pas- 
tiiniKi'.  The  liest  are  those  contiguous  to  tlie  Vistula, 
sciiiie  of  which  are  iteriodically  overHowed  by  that 
riiiT.  Such  are  those  (n  the  neigiibourhood  of  Warsaw, 
iiliich  supply  that  fowl  with  gomi  butchers'  meat." 
(//«nii7/'«  /  icic  fif  I'uli.tiit,  p.2y— M.)  This  description 
».!«  « ritten  early  In  the  present  reiitury  t  and,  though  a 
roiislilcrnble  proporlinn  of  forest  land  has  bi'eu  cleared  in 
till'  Intirvnl.  it  is  still  substnntlaliy  accurate.  Of  74I,(KI0 
ulUa  uf  laud  comprised  in  the  kingdom,  2.'>A,(KHl  wl.  aro 


supposed  to  be  arable ;  205,000  in  forest ;  171,000  In  na. 
tural  pastures,  rivers,  and  marshes  ;  46,000  In  meadows  ; 
38,000  occupied  with  ro.ids  and  buildings,  and  26,000  in 
gardens.  Poland  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  the 
granary  of  a  great  part  of  Europe.  But  Volh)iJa, 
Pndolia,  and  Galicia,  formerly  included  in  the  Polish 
dom.,  were  the  principal  corn-growing  provs. ;  and  in 
the  existing  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  exception  of 
Sandomir  and  Cracow,  the  land,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
is  so  poor  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  yield  a  medium 
crop  of  wheat  more  than  once  in  9  years.  Tiie  soil  l« 
mostly  thin,  sandy,  or  sandy  loam,  retting  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  granite,  through  which  the  heavy  rains  gradually 
percolate.  S.  of  the  Pllitza,  however,  tne  appearance  of 
the  land  and  the  face  of  the  country  improve ;  and  as  we 
proceed  southward  to  the  Vistula,  the  surface  becomes 
more  undulating,  and  the  soil  stronger  and  more  tena- 
cious. In  this  quarter  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
clayey  loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough  it, 
and  yielding,  w-hen  tolerably  well  managed,  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  Where,  in  this  district,  any 
thing  like  a  system  of  rotation  is  adopted,  the  crops  are 
very  heavy. 

Some  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  the 
highest  rank  arc  of  enormous  extent ;  iind,  not  long 
since,  those  of  Prince  Czarloryski  and  Count  Zamoyski, 
taken  together,  occupied  a  space  nearly  equal  to  halt  the 
extent  of  England  !  In  the  times  ol  the  republic,  the 
former  contributed  20,000,  and  the  latter  10,000  men  to 
the  army.  Owing,  however,  to  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  land  equally  among  the  children,  unless  a  majorat 
lie  establislied  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  much  of  it  is  [lossessed  in  smaller  allot- 
ments. These,  however,  we  should  still  call  large,  for  they 
mostly  vary  from  ."i.OOO  or  6,000  up  to  30,(KX)  or  40,000 
acres  each.  The  rent  and  price  of  land  is  generally  low ; 
de|iendlng  much  more  on  the  number  of  peasants  than 
the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  crown-lands,  comprising 
I-3d  part  of  the  whole  surface,  or  about  10  million  acres, 
include  perhaps  2  million  acres  of  wood,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  arable  land,  le.ised  to  tenants,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, acquire  right  to  the  services  that  maybe  legally 
demanded  from  the  peasantry.  The  tenants  ol  the  crown 
are  exempted,  as  well  as  their  peasants,  from  some  taxes, 
to  which  the  other  occupiers  of  land  are  subject,  and,  ia 
consequence,  the  crown  estates  are  better  stocked  with 
peasants.  With  this  freedom  flrom  taxation  and  ample 
supply  of  labourers,  the  rent  of  8,000,000  acres  of  land  is 
saicl  by  Mr.  Jacob,  from  wliom  we  have  borrowed  tlie«o 
detaiis.to  have  amounted,  in  iM27,tono  morcthan  4,IKKI,(KK) 
florins,  about  0.5,000/.  sterling,  or  somewhat  less  tlian  3d, 
the  English  acre.  But  a  large  extent  of  land  is  included 
in  this  average  that  is  literally  of  no  value  ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  rent  of  tlie  cultivable  land  may 
be  fairly  set  down  at  from  8d.  to  \4d.  per  acre.  It  might, 
however,  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Jacob,  that,  in  point  of  tact, 
the  money  rent  of  land,  in  a  country  like  Poland,  without 
towns  and  without  a  market  for  its  iirodnce,  nfTirds  no 
test  whatever  of  its  real  value.  Lands  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are  rarely.  Indeed,  ever  let,  except  for 
services  to  be  performed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
estate  ;  and  the  value  of  the  land  Is  to  be  determined  not 
by  the  amount  of  the  money  rent  It  will  bring,  but  by 
the  amount  of  subsistence  It  affords,  or  the  number  of 
liulividiials  it  will  maintain  in  an  average  state  uf  com- 
fort, according  to  tlie  customs  and  habits  of  the  society. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  perfectly  inconsequential 
and  absurd  than  to  set  about  measuring  the  value  of 
laud  in  such  a  country  as  Poland  by  the  t>3mc  standard 
by  whicli  it  is  measured  in  England.  Formerly  the 
whole  lands  uf  the  republic  were  the  property  uf  the  no- 
bility or  gentry,  and  could  not  be  held  by  any  one  else. 
The  iiossessloii  of  laud  wai,  in  fact,  of  itself,  a  proof  of 
nobility  ;  and  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  3  acres  in  extent 
voted  in  the  elections  of  nuncios,  and,  in  respect  of  poli- 
tical rights  and  privileges,  was  on  a  level  with  the  richest 
nobleman  In  the  country.  But  this  state  of  things  it 
now  wholly  changed.  Landed  property  Is  no  longer  the 
apiianage  of  a  particular  class  ;  but  may  be  indlHrreiitly 
held  bv  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants,  Jews  only  are 
prohililted  from  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil,  though 
they  have  numerous  mortgages  thereon.  When  they 
foreclose,  the  lands  must  consequently  be  sold  ;  and  at 
the  Jews,  who  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
caiiital  of  the  country,  cannot  become  purchasers,  the 
prices  they  jield  arc  very  trifling.  Latterly,  however, 
some  moiiiliralioni  have  lieen  made  In  the  regulations 
respecting  the  Jews,  and  various  privileges  have  been 
conceded  to  them. 

The  most  nuniernni  class  of  cultivators  are  peasants, 
who  aro  a  species  of  quii»i  proprietors  of  the  lands  they 
occupy,  holding  tlimi  under  condition  of  working  u 
ilipniated  iiumbi-r  of  days  in  each  week  on  their  lord's 
demesne,  and  paying  him,  in  addition,  specliied  quan- 
tities of  poultry,  eggs,  yarn,  Ac.  The  extent  of  their 
holilingi  varies  acciirding  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
qUiUitliy  of  work  tu  bo  perfurnied,  and  of  payments  In 
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kind  to  be  made.  On  a  large  property  examined  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  the  peasants  had  each  about  48  acres  of 
land,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  worli  two  days 
a  week  with  a  pair  ol'^  oxen.  If  their  further  labour  was 
required,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a  day  for  two 
days  more,  and  if  beyond  that  number,  they  received  6d. 
a  day.  On  another  property,  the  peasants  had  about  36 
acres,  for  which  they  worked  2  days  a  week  with  2  oxen ; 
when  called  upon  fur  extra  labour,  they  were  paid  6d.  a 
day  for  themselves  and  their  oxen  for  the  next  2  days,  or, 
without  the  oxen,  Sd. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Polish  peasants  were  slaves, 
ind  did  not,  in  fact,  enjoy  any  greater  consideration  than 
i'he  blaclis  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  present  day. 
They  were  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
Down  to  1768,  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a  small  Hne ;  and  though,  in  that 
year  tnc  offence  was  made  capital,  such  an  accumulation 
cfevidiMice  was  required  to  prove  the  fart,  that  tlie  en- 
actment was  rendered  quite  nugatory.  ( Coxe,  i.  1 13.)  It 
was  customary  to  make  the  slaves  work  Ave  days  a  week 
on  the  estates  of  their  lords ;  the  latter,  also,  might 
seiie  on  whatever  wealth  the  slaves  had  .icoumulated, 
might  inflict  on  them  corporal  punishment,  and  might 
■ell  them  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  head  of  cattle. 
The  boasted  freedom  of  Poland  was,  in  truth  and  reality, 
merely  the  license  of  the  gentrv  to  trample  under  foot 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  browbeat  their  sovereign,  and 
sell  their  votes.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  nobility  to 
state  that  some  amongst  them,  as  the  Zamnyskis,  the 
Czartoryskis,  and  others,  perceived  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  state  of  society,  and  were  most 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  peasantry  on 
their  estates,  of  whom  they  emancipated  considerable 
numbers.  Generally,  however,  the  Polish  gentry  were 
not  inclined  to  establish  or  give  efficacy  to  any  regula- 
tions in  favour  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  scarcely 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  ot  beings  as 
themselves,  or  as  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity. Under  these  circumstances,  no  one  will  lie 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic,  were  in  the  lowest  state 
u(  degradation,  being  at  once  ignorant,  indolent,  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  poor,  and  improvident  in  the 
extreme.  (Coxe'i  Travelt,  i.  14. ;  f'oyagf  de  deux  Frangai$ 
dans  le  Nord  de  t' Europe,  v.  lOr). ;  Busching's  Grog.  ; 
Inlroduc.  to  Account  (tf  Poland,  }  4. ;  Connor's  Stale  t^f 
J'uland,  passim  ;  Coyer,  Vie  de  Sobieski,  i.  129.  i  Malte 
Urnn,  Tableau,  ^c.) 

Tlie  servitude  of  the  peasants  was  modified  by  the 
constitution  of  17111,  and  it  was  wholly  abolished  in  the 

firanj  ducliy  of  Warsaw,  nearly  identical  with  the  ex- 
sting  kingdom,  in  1807  ;  the  labour  and  services  due  liy 
tlie  peasants  to  their  lords  having  been  since  regulated 
and  defined  by  law.  Ownig  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Influence  oftliis  great  and  salutary  change 
was  fur  a  lengthened  period  less  considerable  tlian  might 
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wretched  description,  are  thinly  scattered,  rather  along 
the  skirts  than  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  sometimes 
in  vast  bare  heaths,  where  no  other  object  is  to  be  seen. 
They  consist  of  from  10  to  50  miserable  huts,  rudely  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  covered  over  with  straw,  turf,  or 
shingles  ;  and  aiford  so  imperfect  a  shelter,  that  the  in- 
habs.  are  glad  to  stop  up  the  chimnies  in  winter,  and  to 
he  half  smothered  with  smoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold. 
Each  of  these  huts  consists  generally  of  only  one  apart- 
ment, with  astove,  round  which  the  inhabs.  and  their  cattle 
crowd  together.  Bad  as  these  villages  are,  you  may 
travel  10  m.,  even  in  the  clear  part  of  the  country,  without 
seeing  one,  or  indeed  bcholdmg  any  iiuman  habitation. 
The  common  diet  of  the  ]>easantry  Is  cabbage ;  potatoes 
sometimes,  but  not  generally ;  pease,  black  hre.id,  and 
soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter  or 
meat.  Their  chief  beverage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the 
country,  which  they  drink  in  quantities  that  would  asto- 
nish the  best  customers  of  the  gin-palaces  of  Eng- 
land. Tlieir  houses  generally  have  little  that  merits  the 
name  of  furniture  ;  and  their  clothing  is  at  once  coarse 
and  disgustingly  filthy.  These,  however,  are  only  their 
general  characteristics.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
depends  much  on  the  character  of  their  lords,  and 
upon  the  more  or  less  embarrassed  state  of  the  pro- 
perty on  which  they  may  be  settled.  On  the  estates 
of  opulent  and  enlightened  landlords,  it  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  on  the  estates  of  those  of  an  opposite 
description,  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  decidedly 
comfortable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  from  the 
labour  applied  to  the  lords'  estates  being  rendered  as 
compulsory  service,  it  is  performed  in  the  must  negligent 
and  slovenly  manner  possible.  Mr.  Jacob  says  that  all 
the  operations  of  husbandry  are  very  ill  executed  ;  the 
ploughing  is  shallow  and  Irregular  ;  the  harrows,  with 
wooden  tines,  do  not  penetrnte  sufficiently  ti>  root  up 
weeds  in  fallowing ;  so  that  the  land  is  always  foul,  and  in 
bad  order.  The  same  want  of  attention  prevails  in  thrasli- 
ing.  In  short,  the  natural  eflTects  of  the  system  of  duty- 
labour  are  strikingly  visible  in  the  whole  administration 
of  most  of  the  large  estates  where  it  is  followed  ;  and  is 
hardly  even  prevented  from  exhibiting  itself  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  few  proprietors  wlio  have  intelligent 
and  active  managers,  and  are  free  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. The  common  course  of  crops  is  the  old 
system  of  a  whole  year's  fallow,  lollowed  by  winter 
corn,  and  that  by  summer  corn,  and  tlicn  a  fallow  again, 
so  that  l-3d  part  of  the  land  bears  nothing.  The  winter 
crop,  in  the  N.  of  Poland,  consists  of  wheat  and  rye, 
the  latter  being  to  the  former  nearly  as  9  to  1,  the  little 
manure  that  Is  preserved  iK'ing  laid  out  on  the  wheat 
land.  In  the  S.  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  the  wheat  Iwars  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  rye,  amounting,  on  the  more 
tenacious  soils,  to  I.Kth,  and  in  some  cases  to  l-4lh  part, 
or  upwards.  On  a  well-managed  farm  in  the  prov,  uf 
I.iiblin,  the  quantities  of  seed  and  produce  are  said  liy 
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have  been  supposed.     Though  the   peasants  may  now  i  Mr.  J.icob  to  have  been  as  follow  s :  Potatoes,  about  'iu 


leave  one  part  of  tlie  country  to  settle  in  another,  they 
must  first  pay  off  any  debt  that  may  be  ;owing  their 
lords  i  and  from  inability  to  do  this,  and  various  other 
rlrcuinstances,  they  do  not  often  quit  the  estates  on 
whioli  they  were  born.  When  a  young  peasant  marries, 
his  lord  assigns  him  a  certain  quantity  ot  land,  sufficient 
fur  his  maintenance  and  tliut  of  his  family  in  the  way 
ill  which  thi'y  have  been  acciistiimed  to  live.  Should  the 
family  grow  numerous,  some  little  addition  Is  made  to  the 

f[rant.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  couple  obtain  also  n 
ew  cattle,  as  a  cow  or  two,  wiih  steers  to  plough  their 
laud.  I'hese  are  fed  in  the  stubble,  or  In  the  open 
places  in  the  woods,  as  the  season  admits.  The  master 
also  provides  them  with  a  cottage,  with  implements  of 
liusl)andry  ;    in  short,  with  all  their  little  moveable  iiro- 

Iierty.  Owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  old  habits, 
lilt  lew  peas,ints  improve  the  little  stock  committed  to 
their  management  ;  their  conduct,  according  to  Mr. 
Jacob,  being  most  frequently  marked  by  carelessness 
and  a  want  of  forecast,  'i'his,  however,  is  liy  no  means 
uniformly  llie  case  :  there  have  beirn  many  instances  of 
accumnlatluii ;  Indeed,  several  of  the  peasants  have  be- 
come proprietors,  while  others  have  hired  a  larger 
extent  of  land.  Hut  it  will  reipiire  the  lapse  of  a  length- 
ened series  of  years  before  any  very  general  rhange  be 
made  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  bulk  of  tho 
jMHiple. 

Speaking  gener.illy,  the  houses  of  the  Polish  peasantry 
are  niiseralile  iiciveU.  Tticy  are  all  built  of  v/innl :  even 
"  those  of  the  better  class  have  merely  the  groniul  floor. 
On  the  exterior  they  are.  in  every  point  of  view,  humble, 
very  olten  mean  in  appearance  :  tlie  iiiterlur  is  occiuion- 
allr  Komewhal  lietter,  though  an  Knglishman  looks  In 
vain  lor  any  thing  like  comfort.  There  are  usually  2  or 
3  ordinary  rooms,  whitewashed,  though  only  one  serves, 
fur  the  most  part,  as  a  sitting-room.  The  floors  are  some- 
limes  of  earth  only,  but  inoru  frequently  pl.inked.  A 
bed  stands  almost  always  In  every  room."  iHuniell's 
Trutvis,  p.  126.  j    'I'he  villages,  which  are  of  the  most 


bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about  200  bush,  raised  ; 
wheat,  2  bush,  sown,  and  from  16  to  20  reaped  ;   rye, 

2  bushels  sown,  and  from  12  to  15  reajied;  buck-wheat, 

3  bushels  sown,  and  from  10  to  lA  reaped.  The  barley 
and  oats  scarcely  yield  four  times  the  seed.  Manure  is 
applied  after  potatoes  for  the  wheat,  the  former  having 
the  benefit  of  fallowing.  This  farm  was  one  of  the  lew 
in  which  all  the  labour,  except  that  of  the  oxen  and  tlieir 
drivers,  was  paid  for  in  money,  and  not  in  prodiue. 
The  common  plan  of  thrashing  is  to  give  the  thrasher  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  corn,  varying,  acrording  to  cir 
cumst.inces,  from  the  I4lh  to  the  IHth  bushel.  In  the 
generality  of  farms,  the  increase  is  considerably  less  tlian 
the  above  ;  the  average  proiiiice  of  wheat  being  esll- 
mated  at  not  more  than  14  or  l.'i  bushels ;  rye.  Id  or  I'i ; 
barley,  14  or  16  ;  and  oats  and  bnek-wheat,  from  H  to  U 
the  acre  ;  or  at  not  more  than  half  the  average  pnuluoo 
of  similar  crops  in  England.  In  the  K.  parts  ol  Sandonilr 
and  Cracow  the  crops  are  more  than  usually  heavy  :  but 
they  are  celebrated  more  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
corn  than  for  its  greater  produce.  In  Sandomir,  a  narrow 
district  about  )iO  in.  in  length,  extending  along  the  Vis- 
tula, produces  the  heavy  and  fine  grain  known  in  I.oiidun 
as  Dantzie  white  wheat',  but  the  average  growth  is  rarely 
bey<ind  20  bushels  an  acre. 

riie  stock  of  cattle  Is  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land  and  the  number  of  the  inhabs.  The  Polish 
horses,  formerly  held  In  high  estimation,  have  much  ilc- 
generated,  and  a  good  breed  is  be  met  with  only  in  a  few 
studs.  A  miserable  race  of  colts  is  employed  to  transimrt 
merchandise,  and  field  lalMiiir  is  almost  wholly  perluniu'cl 
by  oxen  or  cows.  The  latter  are  small,  and  gciicrnlly 
kept  in  bad  condition,  both  as  to  food  ami  cleanliness. 
They  are  mostly  stall-fed,  but.  from  negligence,  yiclil 
very  little  butter,  and  no  gooil  cheese.  The  eonimun 
breed  of  the  rniintry  may  be  worth  from  27<.  tiLllli.  s 
head  ;  lint  considerable  numbers  of  a  superior  hreiil 
are  annually  importetl  from  the  I  kraine,  uhich  may  lie 
wurth  3/.,  ur  upwards,  a  head.     Previously  to  the  lato 
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revolution,  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Poland  was 
roughly  estimated  at  about  3  millions  ;  but  though  the 
country  be  extremely  well  adapted  for  slieep  breeding, 
the  I'ollsh  breeds  were  greatly  Inferior  to  those  of  Sax- 
ony, and  there  were  very  few  flocks  of  fine-woolled  sheep. 
Latterly,  huuever,  the  Polish  wool  has  improved  very 
much  In  point  of  quality ;  and  is  now  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  the  markets  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Breslau, 
where  it  sometimes  brings  a  very  high  price.  Hogs, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  of  a  good  breed,  originally 
from  Hungary. 

'i'he  burdens  laid  directly  on  the  land  are  not  very 
heavy.  Tithes  are  moderate,  and  princlp.illy  compounded 
for  at  fixed  rates.  A  small  sum  is  levied  in  each  district 
fur  the  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  local  pur- 
poses ;  but  that  and  the  land-tax  do  not  exceed  25  per 
cent,  on  the  presumed  annual  value  of  the  land,  which 
is  usually  far  below  its  real  value.  The  other  taxes  fall 
equally  on  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  That 
on  beer  is  let  to  farm  by  the  government  to  the  brewers. 
Heavy  duties  are  laid  on  foreign  commodities,  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  wine,  &c.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot,  however,  afford  to  purchase  such  luxuries, 
but  content  themselves  with  honey,  dried  chicory,  and 
whiskey. 

The  forests  are  highly  important,  and  in  the  govs,  of 
Aitgustow  and  Flofk  they  cover  more  than  a  third 
p.irt  of  the  surface  ;  though  In  some  of  the  other  govs, 
tlicy  have  been  much  neglected,  and  wantonly  cut  down ; 
cs|>ecially  in  the  gov.  of  Cracow,  where,  however,  the 
nl.icu  of  wood-fuel  is  supplied  by  coal.  Scotch  pine, 
Ll.ick  tir,  alder,  aspen,  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  linden, 
anil  elm,  are  the  principal  forest  trees,  and  the  Polish 
oak  and  Ar  timber  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  Ame- 
rica. Most  of  the  larger  forests  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  are  felled  in  portions  annually,  so  as  to  cut  them 
every  .50  years  Mr.  Jacob  states,  that  the  wood  cut  in  one 
year,  on  tlie  forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  produced 
4X.(K)  /.  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  8Jrf.  the  acre  on  the 
ivliole  of  the  woods,  or  24s.  on  the  part  actually  cut. 
(Jacuh's  Heporl  on  the  Jgric.  ij  Poland ;  Burnet's  View 
u}'  Poland  i  Coxe'a  Trav.,ljC.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  specified  the  bison 
(Vol.  Xiihr),  found  ill  the  vast  forests  of  the  prov.  of 
Ploijk,  traversed  by  the  Narew.  Tlie  Emperor  Alex- 
aiiiier  prohibited  the  chase  of  the  bison,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  only  remnant  in  Europe  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Plo<;k  and  the  adjoining  Russian  prov.  of  ISialystock. 
(Maitc  Brun,  Tnhlean  de  la  fologne,  p.  55.)  The  other 
wild  animals  include  the  elk,  roebuck,  wild  boar,  bad- 
gers, foxes,  hares,  &c.,  the  skins  of  which  last  form 
articles  of  export 

iliiwraU  are  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  so  flat  a  country.  Bog  Iron  is 
found  almost  everywhere  ;  but  the  principal  mining  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  S.,  in  the  govs,  of  Cracow  and  Saiuio- 
inir.  Coal  Is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bend- 
line,  Keden,  Nieincy,  &c.  Zinc,  which  is  exported  in 
considerable  qiiantities,  is  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Cra- 
cow ;  lead  at  Olliusz  ;  and  copper  at  Kielce.  Iron  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  >tlso  mined  In  Sandoinir. 

Tlie  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  and  other  stuffs 
is  universal  throughout  Poland,  almost  every  agricul- 
tural family  having  a  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarse  cloths  required  for  their  consumption.  The  yarn 
usi'd  to  be  partly  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but 
lately  a  large  spinning  factory  has  been  established  at 
(iiraidow,  wliicli  occupien  6(XI  hands,  and  produces,  be- 
siiles  yarn,  a  quantity  of  linen  cloth.  In  IS20,  the  wool- 
leu  cloth  made  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  7,000,001) 
Polish  ells,  worth  upwards  of  70  inlllions  fl.,  about  a 
tenth  part  of  which  was  sent  into  Kussia.  During  the 
disturbed  period  which  followed,  the  production  of  Polish 
wiiiiilcns  sank  to  one  third  of  what  It  had  previously 
heeu  ;  but  it  has  lately  revived  in  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  Polish  cloths  into  Russia,  duty  free,  where 
tliiy  are  in  extensive  demand  for  the  clothing  uf  the 
troops,  imd  other  purposes.  They  are,  also,  sent  In  coii- 
tiileralile  quantities  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Itorders  of  Chl- 
lle.^e  T.irtary.  Leather  is  the  manufacture  next  in  im- 
portance ;  and  then  follow  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  sail- 
cliitli,  paper,  bleached  wax  and  wax  candles,  alum  and 
ntlur  clu'uilcal  products,  glass,  printing  types,  jewellery, 
carnanes,  &c.  tienerally,  however,  these  articles  arc  pro- 
duced on  a  very  small  scale  ;  and  notwithst.inding  the 
ciieapiiess  of  labour,  they  are  mostly,  from  the  want  of 
ikili  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  at  once  high-priced  and 
lulerior.  Poliiid,  in  fact.  Is  an  agricultural  country ; 
and,  except  a  few  of  the  more  bulky  and  coarser  articles, 
it  uiiulil,  were  the  citizens  permitted  to  resort  to  the 
I'lii'  uu'st  inarlii'ts,  derive  almost  all  its  inannfaclnres  and 
ariieles  of  luxury  from  other  countries,  in  exchange  for 
lorn,  wool,  tiinlier,  tallow,  flax,  spirits,  and  such  like 
iirliciet  Spirits  are  distilled  in  every  village  from  rye 
and  potatoes,  but  their  sale  Is  still,  as  formerlv,  a  mano- 
rial right,  each  lord  of  a  manor  having  the  exclusive  sale 
uf  spirits  within  hii  doinaiu.    There  are  breweries  in 


Warsaw,  and  In  some  other  large  towni ;  and  mead,  and 
drinks  made  from  rasplicrries,  cherries,  &c.,  principally 
in  the  S.  provs.,  arc  lavourite  beverages  of  the  people. 
Of  late  years  several  beet-root  sugar  factories  have  been 
established. 

The  trade  of  Poland  la  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  o( 
the  Jews.  The  internal  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  fairs,  at  which,  also,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade  Is  conducted.  The  latter  is  princi- 
pally with  Kussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  republic  of 
Cracow :  in  \WM)  the  following  was  the  value  of  the 
several  exports  to,  and  imports  from  each  of  these  states, 
according  to  the  Petersburg  Commercial  Gaxctte  for  1833. 


Exports. 


Russia 

Prussia 
Austria 
Cracow 


Totals 


PMih  Flarltu. 

14,514,4y6 

S7,59fi.,Wl 

•,iSS,»79 

S,7U.1,-,f4l 


Imports. 


Polith  Fhriiu, 

lH,'i.'59,106 

9,3Rll,3'JS 

lf2A,l)>4 


4S,073,I37 


47,713,6»4 


During  the  revolution  the  exports  decreased  greatly, 
while  the  Imports  were  considerably  augmented.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  balance  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  restored.  England,  Holland,  France,  and  some- 
times even  America,  take  off,  through  Dantzic,  most  of 
the  com  which  Poland  has  to  export.  But  in  years  when 
prices  are  high  in  England,  and  when,  consequently, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  corn  in  Dantzic,  a  good 
deal  of  the  supplies  brought  to  that  port  come  from 
Gallcia.  The  customs  and  octroi  duties  produced  in 
18.30,  8,794,231  fl.,  and  In  1832,  9,238,003  do.  Goods 
are  conveyed  in  summer  by  heavy  waggons,  and  in 
winter  by  sledges;  but  the  roads  are  generally  bad, 
and  during  the  late  insurrection  were  much  cut  up  j 
latterly,  however,  government  has  been  exerting  itself 
for  their  improvement.  Steam  navigation  is  but  in  its 
infancy ;  and  merchandise  is  at  present  forwarded  down 
the  rivers  by  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  Prussian  ports. 
But  Kussia  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  intercourse  lietween  Poland  and  the  Prussian  ports 
on  the  Baltic,  by  constructing  a  great  commercial  road 
from  the  S.W.  angle  of  Poland  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  a  rail- 
way has  been  planned,  for  which  the  capital  is  already 
subs(  ribed,  and  the  works  begun,  to  convey  to  the  li.-ir- 
bours  of  Windau  and  Libau  the  goods  which  formerly 
went  to  Tilsit  or  Memel,  or  by  the  Pregel  to  Konigs- 
berg.  ittusiia  under  Kicolai,  i.  pp.  124,  125.)  A  similar 
purpose  Is  served  by  the  canal  of  Augustow,  connectini; 
the  Narew  and  Vistula  with  the  Niemen,  and  which  is 
to  be  continued  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Windau  Canal,  in 
the  gov.  of  Wilna.  The  canal  of  Augustow  is  96  m.  in 
length,  from  h  to  6  ft.  in  depth,  and  of  sufllclent  breadth 
for  two  large  boats  to  pass  each  other  with  ease.  It  has 
17  locks,  and  several  convenient  basins  in  different  parts 
of  its  course.  It  was  wholly  completed  between  1821  and 
1820,  and  Is  now  the  means  of  an  active  trattic.  These, 
however,  are  all  violent  and  unnatural  measures,  and 
can  have  no  useful  or  perm.nient  result.  No  one  can 
take  up  a  map  without  being  satisfied  at  a  glance  that 
the  Vistula  is  the  proper  highway  of  the  country,  and 
Dantzic  her  proper  shipping  port. 

Accounts  In  Poland  are  kept  in  xloli,  grotchen,  and 
florins :  the  florin  =  about  {)d.,  is  divided  into  30  gr.  The 
Polish  lb.  is  aliout  equal  to  14  oi.  avoird. :  the  ship- 
pound  =  41G lbs. 

(iovrrnment Previously  to  1831,  Poland  had  its  two 

legislative  chambers,  those  of  the  deputies  and  the  se- 
nate ;  but  since  the  unhappy  attempt  at  ii  revolution  that 
then  broke  out,  Russia  has  suppressed  these  chambers, 
and  Poland  Is  governed  nearly  In  the  same  way  as  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire.  The  council  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  kingdom  consists  of  3  directors-general 
(of  the  interior,  justice,  and  flnance),  a  comptroller- 
general,  and  other  persons  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
The  reports  of  this  council  are  submitted  to  the  emperor 
by  a  secretary  of  state  fur  Poland  residing  in  Petersburg. 
There  is  n\w  in  that  capital  a  department  for  Polish 
affairs,  estaliUalied  since  1832,  to  which  the  government 
of  Poland  is  conlUied.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign,  and  the  proposed  laws  for  this  kingdom 
are  submitted  for  his  sanction  by  the  Kiissiaii  council  of 
state.    The  local  administration  Is  exercised  by  civil 

f[overnors,  with  the  same  powers  as  those  established 
n  the  different  govs,  of  Kussia. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  at  present  in  force  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  Prance :  the  criminal 
code  Is  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Per- 
sonal and  religious  lilM'rty  are  nominally  guaranteed;  and 
those  who  do  not  interfere  with  politics  are  as  secure  In 
PolaiKl  as  any  where  else.  But  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
this  security  must  have  a  care  not  to  find  any  fault  with 
any  nciloii  of  the  government.  The  press  is  under  the 
controiil  of  censors,  who  are  stricter  here  than  even  In 
Russia.  Justices  of  the  peace  decide  In  civil  causes  up 
to  tlic  amount  of  600  florins ;  above  which  the  latter 
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come  before  the  tribunali  of  original  juriadictioii  in 
the  capi.  of  the  loveral  govemmentt.  At  Warsaw, 
beildei  a  court  of  appeal,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of 
cassation,  and  commercial  tribunals  are  established  in 
all  the  principal  towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  in 
separate  tribunals,  of  which  there  are  4  in  the  kingdom. 
Political  offences  come  under  the.cognizance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  or  a  commission  specially  appointed. 

Religion Until  lately,  upwards  of  3-4ths  of  the  Polo 

belon^d  to  the  Kom.  Cath.,  or  the  United  flreek  church, 
the  Greco- Russian  communicants  being  but  few  in  num- 
ber. But  of  late  the  Russian  government  has,  by  every 
means,  been  endeavouring  to  shake  the  spiritual  oepend- 
ance  on  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  of  the  Pules,  but  of  the 
United  Greeks  throughout  the  empire ;  and  its  measures, 
In  this  respect,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  so 
much  success,  that,  in  1839,  from  three  to  four  millions 


POLAND. 

engaging  in  any  sort  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  was  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  terms  being  in  Poland  syno- 
nymous. The  gentry  were  all  held  to  he  equal  to  each 
other,  the  titles  of  prince,  count,  &c.,  which  some  of  them 
eiUoyed,  not  being  supposed  to  add  any  thing  to  their 
real  dignity.  Under  the  republic,  the  nobility  were 
every, thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  nothing.  The 
frrmer  were  the  absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of 
the  boors  by  whom  they  were  occupied.  They  enjoyed 
the  royal  privilege  of  maintaining  troops,  and  construct- 
ing fortresses ;  and  they  only  could  elect  the  sovereigns. 
Mo  noble  could  be  arrested  without  previous  conviction, 
except  In  cases  of  high-treason,  murder,  or  robbery  on 


the  highway  ;  and  then  only  provided  be  were  taken  in 
the  fact  I  Ills  house  was  a  secure  asylum  to  all  to  whom 
he  chose  to  extend  his  protection,  whatever  might  be 
their  crimes.    Even  his  vassals  could  not  be  arrested, 


resides  at  lleline,  iu  Lublin.  The  Rom.  Catholics  have 
an  archbishop  and  eight  bishops,  nominated  by  the 
Pope  on  the  recommendation  of  the  limperor  of  Russia  ; 


of  United  Greeks,  including  most  of  those  of  Poland,  nor  their  eflbcts  seized ;  they  were  exempted  from  all 
had  joined  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  Until  1832,  the  ,  payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct  duties  ;  and  thougli 
Greco- Russians  had  no  prelate  in  Poland  :  but  at  that  \  the  king  might  bestow  titles,  he  had  no  power  to  create  a 
period  an  arcliimandrite  was  appointed,  who  resides  at  '■  nobleman  or  gentleman,  that  being  the  exclusive  privi- 
Warsaw.  The  bishop  of  the  United  Greek  church  lege  of  the  Diet.  Happily,  however,  this  state  of  things 
i,        •  ••  t,__  ...  ...,.,....      -.,,._  .._^.    ^  .t   ,..    .  jjgj  lieen  wholly  changed.     Under  the  vigorous  govern- 

ments of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  oppressive 

,. ,    privileges  of  the  nobles  have  been  suppressed  \  they  can 

and  the  bishop  of  the  government  of  Cracow  exercises  i  no  longer  trample  with  impunity  on  their  inferiors,  nor 
authority  over  the  free  city  of  that  name,  and  its  ter-  |  commit  olfences  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
ritory.  There  are  a  number  of  convents  possessing  terri-  |  full  penalty'  of  the  law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer 

torial  revenues  ;  but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a  reguliir     " '  "   ' '"" —  "     ' '        ' 

stipend  from  the  government,  the  landed  possessions 
formerly  belonging  to  them  being  now  public  property. 
The  parish  priests,  however,  receive  titnes,  the  amount 
of  which  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  The  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  amounting  together  to  about  220,000  per- 
sons, are  principally  Germans.  There  are  a  few  Mem- 
nonltRS  and  Moravians,  and  some  Mohammedans. 

Public  Instruction Previously  to   1380,    education 

was  scarcely  dilfused  at  all,  except  among  the  nobility 
and  upper  classes  residing  in  the  towns,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  at  that  period 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  IU,OUO,  or  about  1  in  2(j0  of 
the  pop.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
schools  were  shut  for  several  months,  and  when  re- 
o|>cned,  were  organized  U|>on  the  same  plan  as  those 
of  Russia.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  the  government  as  public  schools. 
In  1834  there  were.  In  all,  43,7114  pupils  in  public  and 

rrivate  establishments ;  and  iu  183!)  the  number,  at 
iI'VJ  schools  of  all  kinds,  was  estimated  at  70,(K)0,  or  1 
to  every  (12  individuals.  (Hussia  under  Nicholas  /., 
p.  18H.)  In  Ih:ia  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Russian 
government,  directing  that  there  shall  Ue  a  teacher  of 
the  Russian  language  in  every  primary  scliool ;  and 
that  all  children  attending  such  schools  shall  be  obliged 
to  learn  the  Russian  language  :  it  was,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  no  individual  should  be  employed  as 
a  tutor  unless  he  possessed  a  testimonial  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities,  certifying  his  al>ility  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  Russian  language ;  and  tliat  no  person  unac- 
quainted with  Russian  should  bo  promoted  to  any  civil 
or  military  employment. 

Tills  regulation,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  much 
ofTeiice  to  tlie  Poles,  and  has  been  tlie  theme  of  much 
idle  declamation  in  this  and  other  countries.  Russia, 
no  doiilit,  wishes  to  secure  her  hold  over  Poland  ;  ami 
every  thing  that  tends  to  Russiunise  the  latter,  and  to 
give  her  people  the  same  tastes,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thinking  a«  the  Russians,  must  necessarily  contribute  to 
this  enl  ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
that  of  all  tlie  means  to  bring  about  this  consummation, 
the  grailiial  substitution  of  the  Russian  for  the  Polish 
language  will  be  one  of  the  most  effectual.  If  tliere 
were  any  rational  prospect  of  Poland  being  able  to 
emancipate  herself  irum  the  yoke  of  Russia,  one  might 
regret  the  measure,  Uut  as  there  Is  no  such  prospect, 
the  interests  of  both  countries  will  behest  promoted  by 
their  iM-iiig,  as  far  as  possible,  consolidated  into  one 
people. 

'1  lie  Polish  army,  which  before  Ih3I  amounted.  In 
time  of  Ileal  e,  to  3.^,000  men,  is  now  amalgamated  with 
thai  of  Russia. 

Tlie  Poles  are  a  remarkably  line  race  of  people,  being 
well  formed,  strong,  and  active.  In  their  general 
appearance,  they  are  said  to  resemble  the  western 
Asiatics  rattier  tiian  the  Kiiropeaiis,  and  are,  most  pro- 
bably, of  Tartar  origin.  Tiie  gentry  are  haughty  and 
brave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  frank  and  generous.  The 
|>easantry,  however,  bowed  down  by  continual  oppres- 
lion,  are  cringing  and  servile ;  their  whole  bi-liaviour 
evincing  tiie  state  uf  abject  servility  from  which  they 
■re  now  being  emancipated.  The  nobility  are  very  nu- 
merous in  Poland,  amounting  at  present  to  not  less  than 
XM'^0  individuals.  According  to  the  old  laws  of  the 
republic,  tiie  nobles  were  terrigrmc;  every  person  who 
possessed  a  freehold  estate,  how  small  soever,  or  who 
could  iirove  his  descent  from  ancestors  formerly  possessed 
Of  sued  an  estate,  and  who  had  not  debased  hiuisclf(!)  by 


considers  it  a  degradation  to  engage  in  some  department 
of  industry.  (Buschiiig,  Introiluction  to  Poland,  ^  4.  ; 
Malte  Brun,  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  266. ;  Coxe,  i.  1U2., 
&c. ) 

Though  modernised  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
richer  Polish  nobles  continue  to  live  in  large  castles,  in  a 
state  of  rude  hospitality,  entertaining  great  numbers  of 
their  dependants  and  such  strangers  as  ma^-  h.ippen  tu 
visit  thein.  At  these  feasts  the  practice  of  sitting  below 
the  salt  is  still  kept  up,  the  best  dishes  and  the  best 
wines  being  appropriated  by  the  ilite  of  the  guests. 

Jews  are  more  numerous  in  Poliind  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  having  .imoiinteil.  In  1838,  to4ll,,3li7 
individuals,  of  whom  338,';77  lived  in  towns,  and  72,«;iO 
In  villages,  or  in  the  country.  They  are,  a.s  already 
stated,  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  commerce  lif 
the  country  ;  they,  also,  are  the  great  manufacturers  and 
sellers  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors ;  advance 
money  on  lands  and  goods  ;  are  the  only  jewellers  and 
silversmiths  ;  and  carry  on  ail  pecuniary  dealings.  Those 
In  the  towns  are  mostly  all  burgesses  ;  and  they  may  lie 
said  to  engross  all  the  most  lucrative  businesses.  Hut 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ni.ijority  of  the  Israelites 
are  extremely  poor.  They  seem,  also,  to  be  in  a  lower 
state  of  civilization  than  any  other  class.  Even  the  riciier 
individuals,  though  they  occupy  the  liest  houses  in  the 
towns,  appear  to  care  little  for  cleanliness  or  coml'ort ; 
and  the  lower  orders  live  in  a  state  of  (llth  .ind  discom- 
fort  that  would  be  intolerable  any  where  else. 

There  are  in  Poland  many  instances  of  longevity,  ami, 
on  tlie  whole,  the  country  may  he  said  to  be  healthy  ;  but 
tiie  people  are,  notuitlistaiiding.  especially  liable  to 
endemical  diseases,  such  as  small  pox  and  fevers,  which 
frequently  make  gre.it  havoc.  Among  the  diseases 
peculiar,  or  nearly  so,  to  Poland  and  I.ithiiania.  thv 
plica  potonica  is  tlie  most  remarkable.  I'his  is  a  disease 
of  tlie  head,  nliich  terminates  by  affectliig  the  hair, 
which  it  dilates,  softens,  and  clots  into  one  undistin- 
guished mass.  This  disgusting  malady  spares  iieitlier 
age  nor  sex,  gentry  nor  peasants,  thougli  it  he  more  Ire- 
quent  among  tlie  latter  than  the  former.  Variiiiis 
theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  its  origin: 
most  probably  it  is  occasioned  by  the  bad  water,  un- 
wholesome food,  and  liltli  of  the  people. 

Poland  siiflcreil  much  from  tlie  outbreak  in  18.11,  in 
conse(|iieiice  partly  of  the  destruetioii  of  property,  iimi 
partiv  of  the  proscriptions  and  oppressive  ineasiircs 
whicn  it  occasioned.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  country  \\m  .-igaiii  begun  to  revive. 

The  municipal  revenues  of  Warsaw  amounted,  in  i'^^l, 
to  4,0!M.(HK)I1.,  an  increase  i>ver  their  amount  in  IHJ<l(if 
nearly  one  fourth :  and  the  value  of  Insured  buihiini;i, 
throughout  Poland,  ill  183.'i.wasestimateiiat.')n.\l87,IKKlil., 
being  an  increase  of  II2,2II4.(IU0  fl.  over  that  of  the 
buildings  insured  in  1820.  Population  has  incrensi'd 
still  more  rapidly ;  having  amounted,  In  1828,  to  4,(IMi4,289, 
and  to  4.'2<|8,U(>2  in  18:18.  The  old  roads,  also,  have  lieiii 
niaterialiy  Improved,  at  the  same  time  that  several  new 
ones  have  been  undertaken  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  iinw. 
ever  depresse<l  in  some  respects,  the  country  is  certainly 
advancing  in  improvement. 

History.  —  The  history  of  Poland  commences  from  the 
loth  century.  In  1130,  Boleslaus,  under  whom  Ciins. 
tianity  had  lieen  Introduced  into  the  country,  diviiied  the 
kingiioin  among  his  four  sons,  which  was  the  source  ol  a 
lengthened  series  of  civil  wars,  and  of  all  suits  ol  liit- 
asters.  At  length  these  ilifTereiit  portions  were  iiiiili'ii 
under  one  sovereign,  in  Vl'.id.  Tiie  reign  of  (lasimir  tin' 
Great,  which  beg.ui  in  1333,  and  terminated  in  1370,11 
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POLAND. 

the  most  brilliant  in  the  Polish  annals ;  still,  however, 
the  foundations  were  laid  in  it  of  that  anarchy  that  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom.  Casimir,  having  no  children  of 
his  own,  and  being  anxious  that  Ihe  crown  should  de- 
volve, at  his  death,  on  his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, in  preference  to  the  legitimate  heirs,  obtained,  for 
that  purpose,  the  sanction  of  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nobles,  and  Louis  agreed  to  the  conditions  under  which 
theyofltered  him  the  crown  (Koch,  Tableau  des  Revo- 
lutions, i.  284.) ;  establishing,  in  tliis  way,  a  precedent  for 
the  like  interference  on  fliture  occasions.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  united  to  the 
crown  by  the  marriage  of  Jagellon,  its  grand-duke,  to 
the  daugnter  of  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Tlie  house  of  Jagellon  continued  to  occupy  tlie  Polish 
throne  for  about  two  centuries ;  but  at  each  change  of  a 
sovereign  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  or  dM  was  held,  nt 
which  the  new  sovereign  was  formally  elected  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  in 
l.'i72,  the  throne  of  Poland  bec.ime,  substantially  as  well 
as  formiilly,  elective,  and  it  was  called  not  a  kingdom  but 
a  republic.  Henceforth,  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the 
nobility  or  gentry  repaired  In  vast  numbers,  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  100,000,  on  horseback,  and  armed,  with 
crowds  of  attendants,  to  a  sort  of  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warsaw,  to  elect  his  successor,  who  had  to 
subscribo,  and  make  oath  to  observe,  the  pacta  conventa, 
or  conditions  under  which  he  had  been  elected.  These 
were  such  as  to  reduce  the  royal  authority  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  to  secure  and  extend  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  degrad- 
ation of  the  people,  who,  being  slaves  in  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  term,  were  not  supposed,  in  fact,  to  have 
:iiiy  legal  existence !  The  famous  John  Sobieski,  the 
deliverer  of  Vienna,  elected  to  the  throne  in  1674,  was 
tlic  last  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Poland.  But  in  the 
latter  part  even  of  his  reign  the  vices  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution, and  their  fatal  operation,  became  obvious ;  and 
tliey  thence  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  viru- 
lence till  its  total  subversion.  (See  the  Histoire  de  Jean 
Sobieski,  by  the  Abb£  Coyer,  passim.) 

Exclusive  of  tlio  diets  *  for  the  election  of  the  sove- 
reigns, ordinary  diets  were  held,  at  least,  once  every  two 
years,  at  which  all  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  country  were  discussed  and  decided  upon. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that 
this  form  of  government  could  not  fail  to  produce  great 
party  contests  and  disorders,  and  that  it  must  nave 
allorded  every  facility  to  the  surrounding  powers  for  ac. 
quiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  diet.  Pro- 
lialily,  however,  the  abuses  already  noticed  might  have 
been  repaired,  but  for  the  princijile,  if  v«'e  may  so  call 
it.  tirst  introduced  in  1G52,  that  no  decision  could  be 
come  to  upon  any  matter  submitted  for  consideration, 
unless  the  diet  were  unanimous.  Hence  the  singular 
and  extraordinary  privilege  of  the  liberum  veto,  by  which 
any  single  member  of  the  diet  was  permitted  to  inter- 
pose his  absolute  veto,  and,  by  doing  so,  could  nullify  its 
whole  proceedings  !  And,  which  is  even  more  extraor- 
dhwry,  this  absurd  privilege,  which  allowed  the  whim, 
caprice,  or  bad  faith  of  an  individual  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  measure,  however  necessary  and  how- 
ever generally  approved,  w.is,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
re^'ariled  by  the  Poles  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberties  ! 
(.H/it'ge  di- 1' Histoire  du  Xoid,  ii.  CH3.) 

It  is  plain,  from  these  statements,  that  latterly  the 
*hijle  powers  of  the  state  were  engrossed  by  the  nobles, 
or  (gentry,  many  of  wlioni,  though  enjoying  the  same 
political  rights  and  franchises  as  the  others,  were  mi- 
serably poor.  In  consequence,  corruption,  intimidation, 
<ind  such  like  arts  had  full  scope  in  the  Polish  diets, 
p.irticularly  in  those  held  for  the  election  of  sovereigns  ; 
and  latterly  the  crown  was,  in  fact,  either  sold  to  the 
hiithost  bidder,  or  the  election  uas  deciiled  under  the 
inllncuce  of  foreign  force.  And  if,  wliilo  the  govern- 
ment was  in  this  state  of  abasement,  we  bear  in  mind 
thiit  the  whole  people,  with  tfie  exception  of  the  nobles 
or  gentry,  were  slaves,  on  whom  every  indignity  might 
he  practised  by  their  masters,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  hnt  little  to  regret  In  the  subversion  of  such  a  state  of 
thiUKS. 

Indeed,  the  only  wonder  Is,  that  Poland  was  not  sooner 
erased  from  the  list  of  nations.  Its  partition  had,  in 
fact,  lii'en  proposed  by  Ihe  Swetles  in  the  reign  of  Casiinir 
v.,  a  short  while  previously  to  the  election  of  John  So- 
hieski,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  disorders  that 
agitated  the  country  could  be  put  an  end  to,  and  tht^  in- 
convenience thence  arising  to  the  siirroiiiiding  states  he 
obviated.  (KuMMtre,  Aniirchie  de  Puliifinr.  i  UK.)  Hut 
it  11,18  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  that  the  Tirst  pur- 

•  The  (lieti  cnnsi&ted,  1.  of  Ihe  «en«tf,  rompnsed  of  tlie  tilshopt, 
imlaliiirt,  or  |wr|>rtual  RDvi'mom  <it'  provinceit,  I'ftiupllnns,  or  Kovern- 
on  lit'  tiwns,  and  llw  grand  ofYlcert,  ',1'  the  i-rown :  and,  2.  of  tin; 
UNPififli,  urrvprewnUtiviM  of  tlie  iiobl«n,  or  Renlrv.  'J'lit-se  untllt.H 
dill  not,  howiwrr,  delilNirati!  neparately,  tmt  together  ;  anil,  as  will  he 
iiiiiiiisli.iti.ly  uxn,  tlu-j  tould  loiiie  to  no  reHuliilion  without  t,i'iii^ 
utimiiniuus. 
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tition  was  agreed  upon,  in  1772,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  empress  of  Uussia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which 
about  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  partitioning  powers  I  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  having  once  begun  to  share 
in  so  rich  a  spoil,  these  powers  would  rest  satisfied 
with  this  acquisition.  The  pretexts  for  farther  inter- 
ference still  continued  undiminished.  Poland,  as  before, 
remained  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  not  the  king,  was  the  real  sovereign. 

In  1791  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then 
assembled  in  adiet.whlch  had  been  made  permanent,  being 
desirous  to  raise  their  country  from  the  miserable  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  stimulated  by  the  events 
connected  with  the  French  revolution,  drew  up  the  pro- 
jet  of  a  new  constitution  on  a  more  liberal  and  broader 
basis,  abolishing  the  liberum  veto,and  making  the  crown 
hereditary,  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  in  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily. This  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  king ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  did  not,  and  could  not,  take 
any  interest  in  the  change ;  and  the  government  were 
wholly  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  new  order 
of  things.  Russia  had  little  difBcnlty  in  fomenting  fresh 
disorders  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Poles,  with  an  imbecile 
sovereign,  without  forces,  and  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  their  pretended  allies,  were  again  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  fresh  dismemberment  of  their  country. 

Provoked  by  these  repeated  indignities  the  Poles,  under 
Kosciusko,  rose  in  rebellion  in  1794.  But  their  means 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  struggle  in  which  they 
had  engaged :  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  Kos- 
ciusko was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  ( lOth  October, 
1794),  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  being  taken  by 
storm,  that  city  forthwith  surrendered  ;  and  there  being 
no  longer  any  obstacle  in  the  way,  a  dismemberment  iif 
the  remaining  territories  of  the  republic  took  place  in 
1795,  and  Poland  was  finally  obliterated  from  the  map  of 
Kurope. 

The  powers  who  dismembered  Poland  had.  In  reality, 
nothing  better  to  allege,  in  justification  of  their  measures, 
than  the  robber's  plea,  that  the  power  to  commit  an  act 
makes  it  at  once  right  and  expedient  I  But,  how  ob- 
jectionable soever  the  motives  by  which  they  were  in- 
fluenced, and  how  dangerous  soever  the  precedent 
which  they  established,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
thitt  their  measures  have  been  decidedly  advantageous  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Polish  people.  The  vices  inherent 
In  Polish  society  were  such  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  thejr 
could  have  been  eradicated  by  any  remodelling  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  no  middle  class  (or  none  worth 
notice)  In  the  country;  nothing  between  nobles,  jealous 
of  their  rank  and  privileges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  newly, 
emiincipated  slaves,  brutalised  and  degraded  by  a  long 
course  of  oppression,  on  the  other.  To  restrain  the  first 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  raise  the  se- 
cond class,  was  a  work  that  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
a  powerful  government,  such  as  there  were  no  means  of 
forming  out  of  native  materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Russia  obt.iined  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil ;  but 
even  in  Russian  Poland  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  very  decidedly  changed  for  the  better ;  and  In 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland,  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  h,is  been  signal  and  extraordinary. 

The  existing  kingdom  of  Poland  origin.ited  in  the 
gr.-inil  diK'liy  of  Warsaw,  established  by  Napoleon  in  1807. 
Itw.i.'i  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
obtained  from  the  I'.mperor  Alexander  a  representative 
con.stitiition.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  disgust  oc- 
casioned by  the  brutality  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  king, 
dom,  coiisiilring  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  of  1H30,  and  the  abuse  of  Russia  in 
intemperate  and  ill-judged  speeches  in  the  H.  of  C. 
and  (^ii.  of  I)ep.,  which  made  it  he  believed  that  Kngl.tnd 
and  Fraree  were  ready  to  assail  that  power,  preii|)itated 
the  Poles  into  an  insurrection.  The  result  was  sii(?h  as 
all  men  of  sense  untieipated  I'rom  the  outset.  The  Poles 
m.-ido  a  gallant  stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties  ;  but 
in  the  end  e\ery  vestige  of  their  independence  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  name  of  the  kingdom  remains  ;  but  I's 
peculiar  privileges  have  been  subverted,  and  it  is  now 
substantially  and  in  fact  a  part  of  tlie  Russian  empire. 

POL-l)E-I,EON  (.ST.),  a  sea. port  town  of  France, 
dep.  Finlsterre,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Channel,  lOni.  N.W. 
Morlaix.  Pop.,  inc.  com.,  in  1830,  6,4.')1.  Though 
ill-liuilt,  it  is  clean,  well  paved,  and  remarkable  for  its 
ant'i|ite  edifices.  Its  cathedral,  a  structure  of  the  l-'ith 
century,  has  some  excellent  carving;  and  a  tomb,  said  to 
bo  th.it  of  the  first  Breton  king.  The  church  of  Krelzker, 
built  in  the  14th  century,  has  a  spire  3U4  ft.  in  height,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  In  France.  (Guide  du  Voyagfur.) 
St.  Pol  has  some  trade  In  cattle,  horses,  linen,  ncmp, 
&c.,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

POl.IfJNY  (an.  Castrum  OHiuj/m),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Jurn,  ciip.  urrond.,  on  elevated  ground,  l;i  rr.  N.K. 
Lons-le-Sniiliiler.  Pop.,  In  183fi,  ex.  coniin.,  iMlfili.  It 
consists  principally  of  4  lung  parallel  streets,  luid  is  well 
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built,  clean,  and  ornamented  with  sereral  handiome 
fountains.  Among  Its  public  ediflces  la  a  well-constructed 
•laughter-house.  Polignjr  was  formerly  a  place  of  Im- 
portance, and  a  favijurite  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Burgundy.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  common  earth- 
enware, saltpetre,  glue,  &c. ;  and  is  a  sub-prefecture, 
though  the  superior  courts  for  the  arrond.  sit  at  Arbois. 
(Hiigo,  art.  Jura,  SjC.) 

POLTAVA,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  lying  along 
tha  E.  side  of  the  l)niepr,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  governments  of  Kherson  and  Kicff,  having  the  gov. 
of  Tchemigoif  on  the  N.,  and  those  of  Kharkoff,  and 
Ekaterinoslaff  on  the  K.  and  S.  Area  estimated  at 
22,500  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  1 83S,  1,622,000.  (A'urppcn.)  Sur- 
face quite  flat ;  soil  excellent :  in  some  parts  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  woikI.  Uesides  the  Dnleur,  the  principal 
rivers  arc  its  afflui-nts,  the  Vorskla,  Piriol,  and  Sula. 
This  and  the  surrounding  governments  constitute  what 
may  be  called  the  granary  of  Russia.  It  is  one  of  tlie  best 
cultivated  districts  of  the  empire :  the  return  of  the  corn 
crops  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  I,  the  total  produce  being  about 
6,506,000  chetwerts,  of  which  aboiit  I, .500,000  are  ex-  ; 
ported.  The  grazing  grounds  are  excellent,  affording 
pasturage  fo."  large  herds  of  tho  fine  Ukraine  breed  of 
oxon,  and  for  Immense  flocks  of  sheep,  the  breed  of 
whicli  has  latterly  been  much  improved.  Some  peasants 
havi-  above  100  bee-hives.  Manufacturing  industry  has 
not  made  much  progress  ;  but  there  are  tabrics  of  cloth 
and  linen,  with  numerous  distilleries,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  tallow,  candles,  &c.  I..arge 
quantities  of  corn,  tallow,  and  other  proiincts,  are  annu- 
ally sent  from  this  government  to  Odessa,  and  oxen  to 
Moscow,  Vetersburg,  &c.  (Schnil.,  f.a  lluMh;  SfC,  p.  465.) 
Poltava,  the  cap.  of  the  above  pov.,  on  tlie  Vorskla  ; 
lat.  4iP3V  4"  N. ;  long.  34°  41'  1.5"  E.  Pop.  9,.V)0.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  built  principally  of  wood, 
witli  broad  and  straight  streets.  There  is  a  good  square, 
with  brii-k  houses,  eniboilishcd  with  a  granite  monument 
In  honour  of  its  deliverer,  and  the  regenerator  of  Russia, 
Peter  the  Great,  it  i.'i  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and  has 
a  cathedral,  g>-mnasium,  convent,  &c.,  with  three  great 
fairn  annually,  and  a  considerable  commerce.  | 

Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  having  besieged  '.his  town  in 
1709,  Peter  the  Great  marched  to  its  relief;  and  In  its 
vicinity,  on  the  27th  of  Jime  of  the  same  year,  was  fuught 
the  famous  battle  nf  Poltavii.     Tiie  Russians  Balnea  a 
complete  victory.     The  Swedisli  army  was  entirely  de-  i 
stroyeil :  it  lost  above  9,000  men  left  dead  on  tlio  lie'ld  of  : 
battle,  and  from  'i,(K)0  to  3,0(K)  'nade  prisoners  in  the  pur.  | 
suit ;  wliile  the  residue,  consisting  of  about  14,000  men, 
under  General    Lewenliaupt,  alter  escaping    from    the  ' 
battle,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sur-  , 
render  on  the  i2th  of  July.     Charles,  with  only  a  small  > 
escort,  elfected  his  retreat  across  the  Hug,  and  took  re-  j 
fugeiii  Turkey.    This  great  victory  established  the  power  ; 
of  Peter  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  secured  not  merely 
his  empire,  but  the  success  of  his  vasi  projects  and  plans 
for  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  his  people.     To  . 
use  the  words  of   Voltaire  — "  Cr  qui  est  le  plus  im-  t 
porlani  liatu  cri  halaillf,  c'rst  que  rie  tnules  rellft  qui  out 
Jamait  i-nsanfilanlii'  la  line,  c  eit  la  Meule,  qui  an  lieu  tie 
nf  prorinire  que  la  deslruclion,  ait  serri  au  bonheur  du 
genre  humain,  pnisqu'elle  a  riunniSe  au  Czar  la  liberli  fie 
pitlicer  uiw  grande  parlie  du  niotide."    (Hiiluiie  de  la 
Uussie  iiittn  Pierre  le  Urntid,  part  i.  cap.  18.) 

POLYNKSIA,  "  the  region  of  m.my  islands,"  a  col- 
lective term  used  by  geofrraphers  to  designate  tlie 
numerous  groups  ol  volcanic  and  coralline  islands 
scattnred  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific,  but  esiiecially 
bi-tween  the  tropics,  extenciing  eastward  from  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  and  New  Guinea  to  the  coast  of  America. 
■Supimsed  aggregate  pop.,  I,.500,()<H) ;  but  all  calculations 
of  this  kind  are  nierely  conjectural,  as  there  are  tV»  or 
no  data.  The  equator  forms  a  convenient  dividing  line 
between  these  groups,  which  may  accordingly  be  com- 
prised under  the  hcails  of  N.  and  S.  Polynesia,  as  fol- 
lows, the  order  Iteiiig  from  W.  to  K.  [See  next  column.] 
The  whole  of  Polynesia  may  be  considered  as  a  scries 
of  subniarliie  moiiii'tain  ranges  ;  for  no  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  more  numerous  inequalities,  and  no- 
where, except  in  America,  have  the  chains  so  niarkecl  a 
course  from  N.  to  S.  Inileed.  .dl  the  anhipelagos  have, 
more  or  less,  this  direction,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens  that  the  small  chains  are  individually  terminated 
by  an  inland  of  larger  size  than  the  others  with  which  it 
is  connected.  Many  of  the  larger  islands,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  shoot  up  to  a  considerable  elevation 
from  the  sea,  consist  of  basalt,  as  well  as  other  igneous 
formations ;  and  in  manv  of  Ihein  are  dlitlinct  traces  of 
volcanic  aition,  with  a  few  active  volcanoes.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Priendly  Ulainls  (the  largest  nf  whicli. 
called  Otahi'ite,  has  a  mountain  rising  to  the  height  of 
lO.INM)  It.  above  the  sea),  the  Mari|iii'sas,  and  ShikIwUIi 
Islands,  in  the  last  of  which  are  several,  liolh  extinct  anil 
active,  volcanoes,  rising  from  ri.O'KI  to  I6,0(lfl  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  desert  group  of  the  Galapagos  is  likewise 
in  a  state  of  igneous  action,  and  the  whole  is  a  mere 
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mass  of  lava  and  similar  productions.  The  numerous 
small  islands  that  stud  the  Pacific  S.  of  the  equator,  ami 
VV.  of  tlie  Friendly  Islands,  and  particularly  those  that 
rise  but  a  short  distance  from  the  level  ol  the  sea,  are 
based  on  reefs  of  coral  ruck.  Of  those  examined  by 
Captain  Beechey,  none  were  more  than  30  m.  in  dia- 
meter ;  they  were  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  formed  of 
living  coral,  or  at  any  rate  encompassed  by  a  reef  of  thm 
substance.  Most  of  them  have  lagoons  in  their  centre.^, 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of  which  are  likewise  formed  of 
coral ;  and  the  generally  circular  form  of  these  islands, 
the  existence  of  these  lagoons,  and  the  shelving  coniciil 
form  of  the  submarine  mountains,  has  led  to  the  sujipn. 
sition  that  tiiey  are  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of 
submarine  volcanoes,  having  the  rims  and  bottoms  or 
their  craters  overgrown  with  coral.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  Pacific  is  a  great  theatre  of  volcanic 
action,  and  every  island,  yet  examined  In  Polynesia,  con. 
sists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral  limestone,  and  in 
many  instances  of  basalt  and  lava,  having  a  girdle  of 
coral.  (LycZ/'s  Ceofoffy,  ill.  226— 229.)  The  formation 
of  coral,  which,  according  to  Captain  Beechey,  is  very 
gradual,  ceases  as  soon  as  il  reaches  the  surlace  of  tin: 
water  ;  but  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  vegetable  soil,  wliith 
in  these  regions  is  soon  covered  with  plants,  cocoa-iuit 
and  other  trees.  ,Tlie  larger  islands  of  Polynesia  arc 
indented  with  deep  bays,  furnishing  tolerably  good  har- 
bours for  shipping  ;  but  the  circumference  ot  the  largrst 
Is  leas  than  200  in.,  so  that  their  extent  does  not  ailinit 
of  the  formation  of  any  important  lakes  or  rivers,  llj- 
far  the  larger  portion  of  Polynesia  is  between  the  tru- 
pics  ;  but  the  small  extent  of  the  islands  procures  liir 
them  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  a  succession  nl 
light  sea  and  land  breezes.  Hence  the  heat  never  ho. 
comes  oppressive,  even  to  Europeans.  Huriicancs  and 
earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  numerous   islands  of  the  Pacific  allord  an  ex. 
tremely  diversified  vegetation  ;  and    among   the   iiiaiif 

fdants  covering  their  surface  are  some  of  hiitli  utility  fi,r 
luman  support,  especially  the  bread-fruit  tree  (a  favoiiriic 
article  of  food  among  the  inlanders),  cocoa-nut,  yam,  ihc 
root  of  the  Arum  esculentum,  the  banana,  plantain,  and 
sugarcane,  which  last  grows  naturally  in  tlie  .Sanilwlili 
islands,  and  succeinis  iH'tter  thiin  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  A  native  chesnut, called  Rata  (Tuxcarpua  edulit), 
furnishes  the  natives  with  a  sweet  nut,  thiit  forms  .mi 
agreeable  substitute  lor  bread-fruit;  besides  wliicli,  the 
Aliia  (Kugenia  maliieamsia)  be.irs  a  pulpy  fruit,  sh,ijird 
like  an  apple.  The  Ti-root  (Ornco/io  tcrminalis)  fax- 
iiishes  an  inferior  spirit,  called  Ava,  the  preparation  ui 
w  liii'h  is  pretty  well  known  by  most  of  the  islaiidcr.«.  anl 
has  produced  very  den.oraiising  eifects.  The  use  m 
foreign  .spirits,  however,  has,  in  the  groups  bc.it  known 
to  Kiiropeans,  almost  superseded  the  necessity  of  ill  ink. 
ing  this  nauseous  stuff.  The  tropical  prwIuctioiHiil'  ilji 
American  continent  have  been  successfully  iiitroducnl 
by  Kuroiicin  n.ivigators  and  missionaries  ;  so  that  in.iiiv 
of  the  islauils.  besides  their  indigenous  produrtioiis,  h.'.i'r 
an  aliiiiidaiice  oi oranges, citrons, shiuidniks,  pincappliv: 
gtiavas,  tigs,  and  Cape  intiiberrles.  The  vine  al.M)  w.i, 
IntriHliiced,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  natives  in  iIjcji 
wars  :  fresli  phuits  hive  more  recently  been  iiiiportcl 
and  thrive  well  in  some  of  the  f^lands.  The  iirnwlh  I'l 
corn  hat  been  more  than  once  attempted,  without  Mt- 
cess;  owing  more,  however,  to  the  imperfect  mcinsci 
tillage  than  the  unfitness  either  of  the  soil  or  cliin.il(' 
Pumpkins,  melons,  curumlH'rs,  cabb,iges,  and  kidnri- 
bcans  floiirisli  better,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  siiy 
other  foreign  vegetables.  The  hillN  oftlie  moreelevati il 
islands  are  ch>theil  with  forests  of  stately  trees;  the 
most  valuable  of  whiili  are  the  apapa  nmifatfai.  whiih 
yield  excellent  timber  for  canoes,  and  the  candle-trrr 
I  Ahiirilea  triloba),  the  oil  of  which  is  used  for  liinneslii' 
illiiniinatloii.  The  princliial  trees  growing  on  the  pl.iiii« 
are  the  tumanu  (Callophyllum  innpliyllum),  and  the  Hi- 
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biictu  titincut  (hiKlily  valued  ai  mnteriali  for  furniture,  |      Cannibalism  t«  >tiU  practlied  In  the  Marqucaai,  and 
canoes,  &c.)>  tlie  Cluncse  paper  mullinrry  {Mur«»pa-\%omn  of  tlic  other  groiipa.     The  islandcra,  however, 
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{tyrifera),  and  tlic  sandal-tree,  tlie  timber  from  which 
ast  is  exported  from  the  Sandwich  islands  to  Europe 
and  China. 

The  fauna  of  Polynesia  is  characterised,  like  that  of 
Australia  and  its  surrounding  Islands,  by  the  absence  of 
beasts  of  prey,  and,  indeed,  all  the  larger  animals.  Hogs, 
dogs,  rats,  and  lizards  were  the  only  quadrupedn  ori- 
ginally found  on  the  islands.  The  native  hog  is  dilTerent 
from  the  l''uropeaii  breed  since  iiitr<Mluced,and  has  now 
almost  disapiieared:  tlie  present  breed  is  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  pork  constitutes  the  favourite  food  of  the 
natives.  The  Hesli  of  tlie  dog  is  also  esteemed  a  luxury, 
esjiecially  by  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Kats  were  occa- 
sionally eaten  uncooked  by  the  friendly  islanders ;  but 
that  practice  has  been  discontinued.  Cats  have  been 
domesticated  in  most  of  the  houses.  Horses,  asses, 
horned  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  have  since  been  added, 
and  thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  oxen  arc  a  flue  breed, 
chiefly  imported  from  New  South  Wales.  The  horses 
come  from  S.  America,  and,  being  used  only  for  the 
saddle,  are  never  shoiL  Among  the  indigenous  water 
birds  may  be  noticed  the  albatross,  tropic  bird,  several 
kinds  of  petrels,  herons,  and  wild  ducks.  Woodpeckers, 
turtle-doves,  and  pigeons  are  common ;  besides  whicli, 
the  parronuet  (of  the  species  trichoclossui)  is  abundantly 
distributt'd  over  all  the  islands ;  and  in  most  of  them  the 
domestic  fowl  and  several  species  of  wild  fowl  appear  to 
be  Indigenous.  Fish  are  numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  lagodiia  of  all  parts  of  I'olyaesia :  the  albicore,  bonito, 
ray,  and  shark  are  eaten  by  the  natives  ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  shores  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  delicate 
rock-flsh.  The  freshwater  streams  also  swarm  with 
salmon,  eels,  &c.,  and  many  varieties  of  molluscous  crabs, 
Ac,  with  turtles,  are  caught  on  the  coral  rocks.  Among 
the  whales  that  frequent  the  cojists  of  Polynesia,  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  is  the  cachalot,  or  sperm-whale 
(the  male  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  sometimes 
yields  from  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  about  \h  barrels  of 
spermaceti), the  Cape-whale, hump-back, and  black-fish  ; 
tM!sides  which,  porpoises  and  other  small  cetaceous 
animals  are  extremely  abundant.  {Ellis's  Polynesian 
Reicorches,  t.  30—77. ;  Moerenhuut,  i.  367—381. ;  Ben- 
nett's Whaling  t'oyage,  i.  3G.,  and  append.) 

I'olynesia  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  visited  by 
Europeans,  partly  curious  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of 
lieople  differing  essentially  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  partly  anxious  to  communicate  to  them  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Its  isolated  inhabitants  were  found  to  possess 
many  interesting  features  of  ciiarncter,  hut  at  the  same 
time  to  be  plunged  in  the  grossest  barbarism,  sen- 
suality, and  idolatry.  Cook  traced  among  some  of  the 
islanders  a  confused  notion  of  a  supreme  intelligent 
Deity ;  but  they  almost  exclusively  worship  a  number 
of  inferior  gods,  particularlv  marine  and  ai^rial  deities, 
demons,  birds,  and  fishes,  ^heir  rude  idols  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  powerful  influence ;  tiieir  temples 
were  polluted  with  human  sacrifices  ;  and  divination, 
witchcraft,  Ac,  were  practised  by  the  chiefs  as  political 
engines  for  overaweing  their  subjects.  (Ellis's  I'ol.  Ke- 
siarches,  1.  ch.  13,  14.)  At  the  same  time,  moriility,  as 
uniierstood  by  Kuropeans,  had  no  existence  iimong  this 
wild  people,  and  the  grossest  animal  appetites  had  full 
sway,  their  gratification  being  encouraged,  also,  by  their 
religious  institutions.  The  law  of  tlie  strongest  pre- 
vailed :  fierce  and  bloody  wars  frequently  took  place  be- 
tween the  liitTerent  insular  tribes  on  the  most  trivial 
pretext,  and  conquest  was  generally  followed  by  nets  of 
the  most  horrible  cruelty,  including  the  extermination  of 
the  vanquislied  tribe,  and  occasicnally  even  an  iiidul- 
gcnre  in  cannibalism.  Tlie  female  sex,  too,  was  found 
in  as  licentious,  degraded,  and  oppressed  a  state  as  in  the 
wildest  districts  of  Africa.  A  kind  of  civ  li  marriage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  observed  ;  but  as  the  sex 
was  too  much  despised  to  allow  the  existence  of  affection, 
tlie  wives  were  repudiated  on'  the  slightest  pretext,  or 
else  neglected  for  more  fascinating  concubines.  Poly- 
gsniy  was  common  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  in  some 
(iroiips  it  is  still  prevalent.  Moereiihout,  indeed,  tells  us, 
tliniigli  the  statement  savours  strongly  of  exagtt.'ration, 
that  some  chiefs  in  tlie  Fidjee  islands  have  r.<  many  .i$ 
2:0  wives,  (t'of/age  au  U.  (Man,  iii.  Wi— 0!!.'  Fci'.Mi" 
virtue  w,is formerly  wholly  unknown  ;  and  not.'  ilhstand- 
inf;  the  lalKiurs  of  numerous  missionaries  during  upwards 
of  W  years,  chastity  is  sti'!,  we  apprehend,  extremely 
rare.  Sexual  indulgences,  and  even  infanticide,  were 
enrimraged  by  a  singular  institution  called  the  Arcui 
.Society,  the  baneful  inllucnce  of  which  appears  to  have 
heen  pretty  generally  dilUised  over  tlie  islands  of  the  Pa- 
rilic.  The  inissiimaries  state  that  almut  two-thirds  of 
(lie  children  born  were  destroyed  by  their  parents  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Clirfstianily,  the 
practire  still  prevails :  hut  we  arc  not  disposed  to  attacli 
Implicit  credit  to  tliese  statements,  which,  no  doulit,  go 
f>r  beyond  the  m.irk. 


do  not  live  in  the  rude  independence  of  savage  life,  but 
acknowledge  the  arbitrary  sway  of  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  is  controlled  only  by  those  subordinate  to 
them  in  particular  districts.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  governments  of  a  more  liberal  charac- 
ter ;  but  they  have  signally  failed. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  are  still  in  many  respects 
those  of  barbarians.  Their  houses,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  confined  to  a  single  story  ;  usually,  though 
not  always,  of  oblong  shape,  and  very  simply  constructed 
witli  stakes  of  the  bread  fruit-tree,  driven  Into  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tlie  roof,  which  is  commonly 
thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  I'andanut  odoratissimut, 
or  cocoa-tree.  The  framework  of  the  walls  Is  composed 
of  bamboo  or  hibiscus  rods,  and  a  large  portion  of  one 
side  is  open,  being  covered  only  at  night  with  a  kind  of 
cloth  curtain.  The  interior  comprises  only  a  single 
apartment,  sometimes  w  ith  a  boarded  floor  ;  and  the  fur- 
niture consists  simply  of  a  few  mats  and  cotton-stuffed 
pillows  spread  on  the  floor,  a  few  low  wooden  stools,  a 
trough  and  stone  pestle  for  preparing  their  favourite 
paste  called  poe  (made  from  the  Arum  etcdentum), 
some  cocoa-nut  shells,  used  as  cups,  with  a  fish^n^.spear, 
and  perhaps  a  musket.  Bunches  of  fruit  hanf  i.  "^m  tl/« 
walls  ;  and  occasion.i.ly  may  be  seua  a  sow  with  n  litter  ...f 
pigs  occupying  a  space  in  ore  cortur,  railed  nii  ;'or  Ici 
accommodation.  A  separm.  shedii  pn!>loy.?ii  for  t  ;>o>;  ■ 
ing  ;  and  in  th;:  li.^re  advaiu-^  I'.in.Ii  i  pint  of  cinl.^sia 
ground,  planted  with  vit'  •'.'•.  vefs^\CiWi  jf  f;..ourltt' 
flowers,  surrounds  many  -ji  ti  j  houin...  ',  B-ntufl'-  'rf'.io,.- 
ing  Voyage,  i.  1(10. ;  and  Moer  nhoi-i,  li.  ■  H.-  «p.  .ome of 
these  huts  are  exceedingly  laifee.  Vid'.  J?iUi,  inentiirtis 
one  lieionging  to  a  native'prli  c<i  »1  ?•  -vm  r.ea.  r  ^00  (t. 
in  length ;  and  houses  100  ft.  in  V>r;(ir.h  ,ne  hv  n,;  means 
infrequent.  (Potyn.  hncarrhci  iiO).)  Vi"  Jcme.stic 
habits  of  most  of  the  native  \  ■■  not  onty  i  "fvciai,  but 
irregular,  as  respects  refre' iunci...  ;..u  il*'P,  ipbour  nnri 
amusement.  Their moal?  n!3  rr'ai;ge<l  ;.i carding  to  th\>r 
avocations  or  the  supp';'  oi't'.ir  i/'ov^  ?„):.»>.  J  h"v  li-iall" 
eat  in  the  forenoon  ;  I  •',:  rm-i,-  iisincipd  m«!Pi'.  ii  in  thj 
evening,  when,  if  wcM  supplied  x'ley  eat  r>  e^a.^i.  'V::ff 
rise  early,  and  go  late  to  r^v't-  i;:itthumenari' ;  \^a  lii.K-d 
ill  sleep  during  many  lejirs'-i'the day,  whi! : '  vcy  ipec.'? 
of  household  drudgery  is  p  rl  ormed  by  t'.'  feniai--  who 
pro  oppressed  and  degiad.d  in  tiie  lav  .'c.'jrec  Tie*, 
habit  of  frequent  bathirg  prevails  thiougJioui.  i\\y. 
nesia,  and  the  natives  are  ren-ark.-'.Mi  for  clit.inlin(.i.s, 
and  most  of  them  pay  great  ilt'-'ntior.  to  personal  orn.v 
iiicnt:  indeed,  says  Mr.  Kills,  "their  app«iirsnce  im 
public  occasions  is  in  a  hlgi.  degree  Iror'^t'mi?."  Tiie 
iiair,  in  particular,  is  regarded  as  an  object  yu'  're  at  atten- 
tion by  both  sexc.«,  and  the  femn'.i's  commonly  appear  in 
loose  ringlets  entwined  witli  '!ov,er5.  ( fu-wniT/jci,  i.  !i',! 
— 13C.) 

The  dresses  of  the  islaiider.?  origiiu'.iy  cimsisl^d  of 
clotlis  woven  by  the  women  iti.!n  the  iiark  r.i  trers, 
and  wrapped  loosely  round  the  'i-idy,  leaving;  f  icrsc 
part  of  it  uncovered ;  but  since  tii.-iV  conni.ccon  wiiii 
Europeans,  they  have  introduced  a  very  droll  tiif- 
laiige  of  native  and  European  costume.  The  pruciit.' 
of  tattooing  the  body  prevails  more  or  less  through  ail 
the  Islands,  though  attempts  were  made  a  few  years  a|;(' 
to  abolish  this  barbarous  custom  in  Utahcite.  'I'attuuing 
is  performed  during  childhood  ;  aia  in  tiic  Society  Is- 
lands at  the  early  age  of  «  or  It/.  Vhe  jiaiif  r'ls  vary  in 
the  different  groups;  but  iinwli?  fp  is  the  l»dy  f\'  ex- 
tensively disfigured  aN  .  !"•  Mfirqur^is,  tile  liihal,.  of 
which  have  a  most  hit'- 1» ,  ..pp»^l^.^nce.  In  some  of  tlie 
islands  the  face  is  left  Jii  .  ■  ■  i.ur  d  ;;.(■,  tV,v  \c.r.-,  m-v.i,. 
and  breast  being  the  o.,!;  |,a-is  l.-.i'.oo  -u.  (  Mi:)v.\.V»//, 
ii.  121—4.)  The  natl-.'et  <  f  i\\\  the  >jis.  kivmii  grenps, 
except  the  Si\ndwich  Isiuni  ,  arc,  Hke  (he  ViaK-civiiised 
iiihat).  of  most  fropi;,;!  Ci.  uitrles,  extr.moly  indolent, 
having,  in  fact,  l.iie  o<-t;i.«.mi  for  industry,  owing  to  the 
abundance v'iti:  .(  .ch lb.; i) nils oftho e;,rtli .ire spontane- 
ously prod,ir»'<'  'I'heii  principal  employments  are  agri- 
culture,  fis'  iv'  cano.'.lnii. ding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  .gt;  iilcure,  as  previously  observed,  Is  In  tlic 
ruciest  otate  that  cin  woil  be  conceived,  the  only  tillage 
I  hat  the  earth  receives  being  by  a  rude  iron-shod  stick, 
a'lKiUt  as  broad  as  n  European  chisel.  Fishing  is  a  far 
more  favourite  employment,  and  the  methods  used  are 
numerous  and  sonietiines  highly  ingenious.  The  fish 
are  sometimes  caught  in  circular  fences,  built  up  in 
tlie  shallow  parts  of  their  lakes,  and  simply  taken  out 
with  a  hand  net :  these  enclosures  are  also  excellent  pre- 
serves for  fish  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  Large  nets, 
made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  tiie  hibiscus,  are  used  for 
fishing  salmon,  herrings,  &c.  ;  and  on  most  of  the  islands 
the  natives  exhibit  a  surprising  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  fishing  spear.  In  fact,  nowhere  are  there  more 
skilful  fishcriiien  ;  <ind  considering  that  before  their  In- 
tcreniirse  wilii  Kuropeans  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
iron,  tlieir  variety  of  fishing  appar.itiis  was  astonishing. 
Tlic  situation  of  these  islanders  necessarily  imparts  a 
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maritime  character  to  their  habita,  and  much  of  their 
Attention  i>,  accordingly,  devoted  to  the  building  and 
management  of  their  voxels.  Their  canoea  are  of  va- 
rioua  aiie,  a*  well  as  ahape,  and  are  eitlier  double  or 
■ingle.  The  largest  of  thoae  seen  in  the  Society  Islands 
are  nearly  70  ft.  in  length,  with  very  high  stems  and 
sterns,  but  only  2  It.  wide.  Those  used  in  war  are  be- 
tween 46  and  60  ft.  in  length,  flrmly  built,  of  rather  ele- 
f;ant  ahape,  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  and  when 
n  use  decorated  with  gay-coloured  flags  and  streamers. 
In  the  double  canoes  (which  are  merely  single  canoes 
lashed  together),  planks  are  tlirown  across  to  form  a  kind 
of  deck  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  over  it 
is  sometimes  spread  an  awning  of  platted  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  The  paddies,  made  of  the  hibiscus,  are  not  heavy ; 
but  as  they  are  used  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  boats, 
the  lalwur  of  rowing  is  liy  no  me.nns  inconsiderable.  The 
canoes  u»ed  in  Ashing  on  the  reefs  arc  single,  and  are 
commonly  the  excavated  trunks  of  trees ;  they  seldom 
carry  more  than  two  persons.  Many  of  the  canoes  have 
moveable  masts,  which  are  only  raised  when  the  s.iils 
are  used.  Tlie  latter,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  two, 
but  more  frequently  only  one  to  each  canoe,  are  made 
with  matting  of  the  panclanus  leaf,  in  the  shi>pe  of  a  lialf 
oval,  and  the  riKging  is  of  the  simplest  description.  On 
the  whole,  the  canoes  of  the  Society  isi»nds  are  declde<ily 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  groups  :  tiiose  of  the  Sand- 
wich islanders  arc  large  and  strong,  but  less  elegant : 
those  used  in  most  of  the  other  islands  are  of  amaller 
aiie,  and  less  skilfully  constructed.  The  dexterity  of 
tile  natives  in  managing  these  frail  barks  when  out  at  sea 
is  also,  perhaps,  unparalleled  among  the  inhab.  of  savage 
countries.  (EUit.  i.  I3S— 170.) 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  is  more  or  less  car- 
ried on  in  all  the  islands,  is  almost  exclusively  conducted 
by  females,  the  materiala  commonly  emplnyed  being 
the  inner  dbres  of  the  bark  from  the  branclies  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  These  tihres,  after  having  been  ma- 
cerated, are  beaten  on  a  iimg  board  with  a  groovtd 
mallot,  the  blows  from  wliich  cause  the  moist  fibres  to 
interlace  with  each  other,  and  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  woven  cloth.  Hy  this  process  bfiles  are  sometimes 
made  containing  upwards  of  .cOOyds.  of  cloth,  4  yds.  wide. 
The  colour  of  the  unbleached  cloth  Is  a  darkish  brown  ; 
but  it  is  always  either  bie.ichcd  or  coloured  with  vege- 
table dyes.  Skill  in  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  was 
formerly  highly  prized  liy  females  of  all  r.mks  ;  but  since 
the  introducti(m  of  Kurupean  cloth,  it  has  been  made  in 
much  smaller  quantities,  and  its  use  (in  the  Sandwich, 
.Society,  and  Friendly  islands)  is  now  conflned  chiefly  to 
women,  children,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  mission- 
aries tried  to  introduce  the  weaving  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  but  with  little  success :  and  this  pursuit  has  lieeu 
since  abandoned.  A  kind  of  delicate  matting  is  made 
in  some  •>(  the  islands  rrnin  the  hark  of  the  hibl>cus  ;  the 
iabrics  thus  formed  tieiiig  either  bound  over  the  loins, 
or  worn  as  mantles  on  the  Ixick.  In  the  manufacture  of 
this  last  article  the  islanders  of  the  I'alliser  group  f.ir 
excel  all  others.  A  coarser  kind  of  matting,  also,  is 
made  of  palm-leaves,  l<ir  liediiing,  and  tiie  sails  of  canoes. 

As  res|>ects  fcrri'Ign  tradi-.  It  may  lie  said  to  have  had 
no  existence  In  these  i>l'.inds  till  a  late  period  ;  the  in- 
tercourse is  chleHy  kept  up  liy  means  of  the  whaling 
ships,  and  the  number  of  vessels  tciuching  at  the  Siind- 
wirh  islands  may  average  alioiit  HII  annually.  Trading 
inlerruurHe  has  m.ide  the  IshindtTS  aware  of  the  value 
both  of  g(><Mis  and  money ;  and  heads,  iookiiig-Khisses, 
and  buttons  have  wholly  lost  their  former  cummerciul 
value. 

Most  of  the  isl.inders  of  I'olynesia  are  of  a  lively  ex- 
citable dtsptiaitloii :  hence,  when  not  employini  in  the 
graver  pursuits  of  (ishinii.  canoe-biilding,  or  war,  Ihi'y 
give  theins<>lvea  up  with  great  ardour  to  a  variety  of 
ainuseineiits,  among  which  ilancing  i<.  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent,  iM'Ing  common  on  all  iit'c.ii>l<ins,  ii<it  ineri'ly 
of  pleasure,  but  also  of  rellgi<m  and  st,ite  ceremony. 
.Some  of  the.e  dances  are  stated  liy  tlie  inissioiiarles  to 
have  Iwrn  very  olijectlonable  ;  while  others  were  of  a 
graceful  and  mure  dIgnlNed  character.  The  exchange 
of  a  Chriitian  profession  for  a  debasing  poiytlieiiillr 
iiiolatry  has  diinlnisheil  the  frifjuency  of  tliese  exhl- 
iiitlons,  thiiugii  they  still  occakliin.iliy  take  place.  'I  he 
musical  instrionent's  of  iIhi  l^lamlers  consist  of  a  long 
narrow  drum,  a  truin|H-t  formed  ol  a  s|Mi'ies  of  miirex, 
Into  wlilch  Is  inserted  ■  liainbjo  cane  for  a  iiioiilli-pivce. 
and  a  Hute  iil  liamliiMi,  alxiut  l)>  inches  lung  and  atiout  I 
incli  In  diameter,  iloxing  and  wrestling,  also,  used  to 
lie  favourite  amusements  i  liul  these  exercises.  a«  well 
at  many  oilier  national  cntertalnineiits,  have  iH-eii  all 
hut  abandoned  since  the  IntriNliidiiin  of  ('hilstlanlty, 
though  there  lie,  after  all,  but  Iihi  much  reason  to  supiiose, 
that  tlieelfiirlsof  iiiissloiiarleshave  produced  little  raiiical 
change  for  the  bi-lter  In  thu  morals  of  the  mass  of  the  pii|i. 

I'he  Islanders  iif  the  raclHc,  as  reB|iecls  physical  cha- 
racter, may  lie  divided  into  'i  distinct  rioases.  The  most 
ancient  Irllie  is  cnmposeil  of  I'apuaii  negroes,  » lio  are 
dikliiigulslied  by  diirkiiess  of  skin,  iinalliiess  of  stature. 


and  black  woolly  or  crisped  hair:  they  chiefly  inhabit 
tlie  Admiralty  lalanda.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New 
Hebridea,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 
The  other  tribe,  which  ia  far  more  widely  diaperaed 
over  the  numeroua  groups  of  this  great  ocean,  exiiibita 
many  of  the  features  belonging  to  the  Malaya  and  abo- 
riginal Americana,  but  ia.  in  aome  reapecta,  ao  difli^rent 
aa  to  fori  1  a  aeparate  and  intermediate  race.  The  people 
of  each  cluster,  also,  are  diatinguiahed  by  minor  pecu- 
liaritiea.  The  inhabs.  of  the  Society  lalanda  are  of  good 
atature,  and  well  made ;  of  olive  complexion,  with  open, 
prepoaaeaaing  featurea,  with  a  facial  angle  as  perpen- 
dicular as  in  the  European  head  ;  a  bright,  full,  and  jet- 
black  c.e,  placed  under  weii-arclied  eyebrows,  a  straight 
or  aquiline  noae,  well-formed  mouth,  and  moderately 
high  forehead,  with  atraight  though  not  wiry  hair, 
either  black  or  brown.  The  Sandwich  islanders  liave 
more  iirm  and  muscular  limbs,  but  in  other  respects 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  just  deacribed ;  and 
they  are  generally  active  in  their  movementa,  graceful 
and  stately  in  their  gait,  and  perfectly  unembarrassed  hi 
their  address.  Both  sexea  incline  to  corpulency  in  ad- 
vanced life.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  chiefs,  and 
pcraons  of  hereditary  rank,  throughout  the  islands,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  suiierior  to  the  common 
people,  in  stateliness,  dignillea  deportment,  and  phy- 
sical strength :  indeed,  so  great  is  the  dilTerence,  that 
Bougainville,  and  others,  have  supposed  them  to  be  a 
diatinct  race,  whoae  anceatora  at  aome  remote  period 
had  brought  tho  aboriginea  into  permanent  subjection. 
(Ellii't  Pol.  Jtesearches,  i.  78—84. ;  and  Moerenhout,  ii. 
247— !»3.) 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  Polynesia,  Marsden 
first  ascertained  tiiat  there  is  one  general  language  per- 
vading the  whole  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  extend- 
ing, with  its  difTerent  dialects,  from  the  B.  Indian  archi- 
pelago to  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Polynesian  groups: 
"indeed,"  says  M,  Moerenhout,  "it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  observing  the  close  analogy  between  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  many  difTcrci.t  islands.  So  striking  a 
similarity  is  there  between  the  languages  of  the  Society 
Islands  .ind  New  Zealand,  that  the  natives  mutually 
understand  each  other:  the  inhabs.  of  the  Sandwich, 
Marquesas,  and  Society  lalanda  converse  after  only  a 
few  days'  practice,  ana  the  occupants  even  of  the  far 
distant  Raster  island  are  Intelligible  to  the  whole  of 
the  other  islanders  both  N.  and  S.  of  the  Kqiiator.  It 
has  been  lalieved  by  some  linguists  that  all  thoae  dia- 
lects are  brandies,  more  or  less,  of  the  Malay  language ; 
and  many  words  certainly  bear  some  analogy  to  those  in 
the  Malay  vocabulary  ;  but,  in  fact,  "  there  is  no  liviii;^ 
language  eitiier  of  Asia  or  America,  wlilcii  can  be  demi- 
minated  the  parent-stock  of  the  great  Polynesian  lan- 
guage. "  (Crawfurd'i  Indian  Archipelago,  ii.  80 — 8li. ; 
Moerenhoni,  I.  Syft— 31«. ) 

i.  The  Caroline  Island!  (sometimes  called  the  New 
Philiiiplm'S)  extend  over  .iliimt  20  deg.  of  longitude,  .mil 
arc  divided  liy  Captain  I.iitki!  into  4)i  groo>is,  comprisiiiit 
several  hundred  Islands,  a'  few  of  which  are  high  aiui 
rising  in  peaks,  but  liy  far  the  greater  niimlicr  are  Inn, 
and  merely  of  coralline  formation.  They  were  discover!  ij 
ill  lOMii  bya  Spaniard,  who  named  them  alter  Ciiarlen  II., 
king  of  Spain.  The  priHinctlons  of  these  islands  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Snnilwlch  and  Society  islaiiiii; 
lint  the  bread-fruit  is  found  miiy  in  a  few  of  tiie  gr<>u|ii, 
and  the  hog  is  wholly  absent ;  hence  these  islanders  live 
chiefly  on  fish.  The  inhabs.  are  repiileil  to  lie  the  ini»t 
expert  sailors  and  fishermen  of  I'olynesia  )  and,  notHilh- 
slanillng  the  tempestuous  sea  iiy  which  they  are  sur. 
rounded,  they  have  a  ronslderaliUi  trading  Intercoiirti'  ia 
canoes  with  tlie  I.<ulronu  Islands  and  the  K.  Arclii|>i'- 
iaiio. 

'I.  The  Siimhfich  Islnnili  (in  In  number,  of  which  Kaic 
inlialiilisi)  form  a  grniip  many  hundred  miles  ill>taiil 
from  all  the  rest.  The  area  of  the  largest  island,  Onhi- 
bee  (or,  more  properly,  Hawaii),  Is  estimated  at  I.'Uni 
sq.  m  ,  iH'ing  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  gnaiii. 
and  is,  Indeeil,  liy  far  the  largest  island  of  I'olyni  <la.  Ii 
rises  in  high  and  lowering  cones  to  an  elevathiii  ol  iieaiiv 
Di.lNKi  ft.  rrom  the  >ea  :  ami  nut  only  Is  the  giganlH'  vel. 
canii  of  Klraiiea,  wiih  Its  IniiiHMise  crater,  'i  m.  in  leiiL'iii 
liy  nearly  I  in.  In  width,  and  ^evi'ral  hnndieii  feet  ih'e'i.in 
a  ciiiistant  stale  of  terrilii'  eliullilion,  lint  the  whole  \-\,\w\ 
is  one  complete  mass  nf  lava  ;  and,  liciiig  |M>rt'nra(eit  »ll>i 
ininimerable  aiierlures  in  the  slia|H-  of  craters,  niai  lie 
coiisldereii  aa  lorniing  a  hollow  cone  over  a  vast  rnriisr<' 
<n  the  heart  ofa  itiiiiendoiis  iiiiiinarlne  mountain,  h'.llii. 
Iv.  %Wt.  W\.)  The|Hip.  Ill  the  Sandwich  island*  kcvII- 
ninled  liy  the  American  mlsslnnarles  at  HVi.lKMl,  nmre  iliaii 
lialf  of  whom  reaide  In  Owhyhee.  The  males  are  nl  .i 
darker  complexion  than  those  In  the  HiM'lely  l>linil<: 
the  females  have  coarse  and  disagreeable  featun  •,  ami 
iMitli  sexes  are  gloomy  airl  reserved.  The  nalivei  giiie 
rally  are  remarkable  for  their  alleiitinn  to  the  sili  nf 
Industry,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  almve  sil 
others  by  their  efliirts  to  InlriMlnce  Kiiropean  civilinitloi' 
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«rlci  in  1820,  and  is  now  the  religiou  of  the  state ;  achooli 
have  been  established,  churches  have  been  built,  and  the 
forms  of  religion  are,  at  least,  pretty  generally  observed. 
European  usages  have  also  become  fashionable,  and  the  cos> 
tume  of  the  better  classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  cap.  of  the  group,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  6,500.  Some  of  the  nouses 
are  built  of  stone ;  but  the  natives  still  prefer  living  in 
their  hvits,  so  that  the  town  is  grotesquely  irregular. 
Thp  prini'i|>al  public  building  is  the  "  English  school,"  in 
which  instruction  in  English  reading  and  writing  is  given 
to  children  of  both  sexes :  theru  are,  also,  2  churches, 
uuinnriius  boarding-houses,  and  many  welUstociced  shops. 
Thi>  harbour  (formed  by  a  barrier-reef  of  roral,  having  a 
single  n|)ening)  has  accommodation  for  between  no  and  70 
vi-ssels  of  .VIO  tons :  in  1831,  there  belonge<t  to  the  islands 
M  ships  of  '2,G30  tons,  of  which  4  brigs  and  7  sloops 
were  the  property  of  the  natives.  In  IH86,  from  the  1st 
of  July  to  the  13tn  of  December,  there  were  154  arrivals 
at  the  port,  of  which  80  were  brigs  and  schooners  belong- 
ing to  the  country,  5(i  from  the  U.  States,  and  17  from 
England.  An  English  newspaper  has  been  estabiislied 
in  the  town  ;  and  in  some  numbers,  which  we  have 
seen,  we  have  noticed  advertisements  of  ladies'  shoes 
from  Paris,  eau-de-cotogne,  ices,  and  so  forth.  The  go- 
vernment has  negociated  commercial  treaties  on  a  lil>er:il 
footing  with  r'ngland,  the  U.  States,  &c.  (Sandwuh 
Islandt'  liaxette;  BenneU'i  Whaling  I'oi/agc,  I.  1110 — 
2,16.) 

3.  THe  Soci'flii  la/aniii,  with  which  Europeans  became 
earlier  acnuaiii'ted  than  the  other  groups,  consist  of  6 
larger  and  several  smaller  Islands.      The  principal   of 
tliese,  called  Otaheite  (or,  more  properly,  Tahiti),  is  108 
m.  in  circ,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  7,000 persons.     !t  is 
extremely  mountainous,  some  |)arts  attaining  an  rlrva- 
tidii  of  nearly  7,000  It. ;  hut  "  extensive  as  well  as  fertile 
vales  open  on  every  side  towards  the  sea,  and  the  entire 
land  is  clothed  from   the  water's  edge  to  its  topmost 
heights  with  a  perennial  verdure,  which  fo,'  luxuriance 
ami  picturesque  efTect  is  certainly  unparalleled."    (A'n- 
ni'll.  i.  02.)     Next  in  importance  to  Otaheite,  and  about 
l.'tn  m.  N.  W.  that  island,  is  Uiietca,  or  Italatca,  nearly  fio 
ni.  in  circ  ,  encircled  by  a  reef  of  coral,  bordered  by  nu- 
merous islands :  it  has  a  bold,  mountainous  appearance, 
and  is  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  that  last  mentioned. 
Kinu'o  Is  another  mountainous  island,  with  an  abrupt 
r<»  ky  coast,  and  Is  chiefly  distinguished  as  tlie  central 
siiitiii!' of  the  miisinnaries  on  this  group:  a  school  and 
;  liiili'iK'Offlcc  are  established  here,  but  both  on  a  coii- 
'iiii'tl  stale.      The  Society  islanders  arc  light-hearted, 
lull  I  y.  and  fond  of  social  enjoyment;  but,  at  tlie  same 
luu' ,  indolent,  deceitful,  thievish,  and  addicted  (o  the 
cxocsslvo  use  of  ardent  spirits.     The  forms  of  Christian 
WMfshlp  are  enforced  here  as  rigidly  as  in  the  Sandwich 
l.'.limils;  but  civilisation  is  considerably  less  advanced, 
aiul    ICuropean    costume    considerably    less    prevalent. 
[HiiiHill,  i.  70  )    Tlie  seat  of  governinent  and  nrlncipal 
pint  i>r  Otaheite  is   TApeta,  which  exhibits  tho  same 
riiinhinntlon  of  European  housi's  and  native  huts  as  the 
Clip,  of  the  Samiwieh  Isl.iiids,    The  harlxnir  is  a  capacious 
slici't  of  sniootli  water,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  so  coni- 
iililcly  land-liicked  as  rather  to  reseinlile  a  large  dcM'k- 
ii.Kln  than  a  natural  harlxmr.   The  commerce,  consisting 
in  iln>  exportation  of  pearl-shells,  sugar,  cucua-nnt  oil, 
.iiiil  arrow  root,  in  exchange  for  European  manufactures, 
chlerty  cloth  and  hardware,  is  carried  on  exclusively  by 
I'lii'i^ners,  as  the  natives  have  no  vessels  larger  than 
their  ildiilile  canoes.     'I'hls  port  is  also  froi|iiently  visited 
l>\  wh.ders  cmning  here  to  relit  or  to  obtain  supplies. 
lil.ilieite  It  not  and  never  can  lie  so  Important  a  coin- 
nvrcl.d  slaliim  as  (lahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I.  y'*c  Maiqumnt,  which  were  discovered  liy  the 
SpuitOi  In  I'Vi'i,  eiinslvl  of  |:i  Islands,  extemllng  about 
'.'oem.  I'linn  N.\V.  to  S.K.  The  largest,  Nunhlva,  is  almiit 
"Hni.  ni  circ,  anil  is  tin*  only  one  generally  frequented 
li)  <liip|iing.  The  coast  scenery  is  neither  pictniesque 
nor  intilii\g,  its  principal  features  being  black  nakeit 
iliffs  and  Imrreii  hills  ;  but  in  the  interior  are  many  fer- 
tile viiles,  anil  very  picturesque  scenery.  The  inhalis.. 
«ltli  regard  to  personal  lieauty,  are  superior  to  most 
nthirs  III  the  I'olyiieslan  tiilM-s ;  and  the  women,  the"  'h 
iliiirt  in  "tatiire,  are  well-proportinned,  and  kometlines 
even  hiiiiilsome.  In  civlllsatiou,  liowever,  they  are  far 
iHhiiiil  the  Sandwich  Islanders;  and  are  generally  cliA- 
tiuicrisid  by  ciiveloiisness,  irascllillity,  love  of  levenge, 
till  iirnss  sensuality,  taiuiiliallsin  uas  practised  hy 
llinn  within  a  very  recent  perlml  ;  and  they  have  steiiilily 
r"ii«leil  all  atti'tiipis  to  cnnveit  them  to  t'hrlsllnnily. 
I'nlyiiainy,  however,  though  not  lorliiilileii  by  law,  has 
(all, 11  iiitii  disuse. 

■i.  /'*i'  h'runillji  /,</fim/.«  are  low.  rnelrrled  by  danger- 
Dill  coral  reels.  The  soil  Is  iilniosi  tliroii)ihout  exceed- 
Iniily  rlili.  producing,  with  very  Utile  care,  the  banana, 
lite.iil  Iriiit,  and  yam  The  pop.  may  amount  to  idioul 
'lO.iK  II .  lull  the  natives,  though  faviiuraldy  mentioned  by 
t.qii  Clink,  appear  tu  Im  as  treachvious,  tavaiie,  and  su- 
\oi.   II, 
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perstitious  as  any  In  the  worst  parts  of  Polynesia.  The 
Wesleyan  missionaries  established  themselves  in  these 
islands  in  1821,  and  are  reported  to  hare  met  with  con- 
siderable success. 

6.  Pilcaim  Island,  which  stands  alone,  near  the  B.  ex> 
tremity  of  Polynesia,  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  having  l>een  the  refuge  of  the  mutinous  crew  of 
Captain  Hiigh's  ship,  the  Bounty.  The  mutineers,  after 
having  turned  their  captain  and  a  few  of  the  crew  out 
into  an  open  boat,  tried  to  make  a  settlement  In  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  but  afterwards  fixed  themselves  In  thii 
Isolated  spot,  where  a  few  of  them,  with  their  descend- 
ants, were  found  by  Captain  Beechy,  in  1825.  It  Is  not 
more  than  7  m  in  circ,  with  an  abrupt  rocky  coast,  and 
rises  about' 1,050  ft.  above  the  sea  The  present  pop. 
comnrises  about  80  persons,  who  (lieing  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  native  women)  form  an  interesting 
link  in  person,  intellect,  and  habits  between  the  European 
and  Polynesian  races.  They  are  tall  and  robust,  though 
not  handsome,  with  black  glossy  hair,  and  frank,  honest, 
good-humoured  dispositions.  In  morals,  also,  they  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  inhabs,  of  the  other 
Islands ;  for  they  are  a  simple,  InofTensive  race  ;  on  the 
whole  Industrious,  and  strictly  observant  both  of  mo- 
rality and  religion. 

7.  The  ti'fw  Hebrides  (discovered  in  1506,  and  so 
named  hy  Captain  Cook,  who  siirvcred  the  entire  group) 
are  considerably  hilly,  though  well  clothed  with  line 
timber  ;  and  the  valleys  are  extremely  abundant,  pro- 
ducing figs,  nutmegs,  and  oranges,  liesides  the  fruits 
common  to  tlie  rest  of  Polynesia.  The  inhabs  present 
about  the  most  ugly  specimen  extant  of  the  Papuan  race : 
the  men  live  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity  ;  and  the  women, 
who  are  used  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  wear  only  a  pet- 
ticoat m.ide  from  the  plantain-lcif.  Their  canoes  are 
more  rudely  fashioned  than  in  most  of  the  other  islands  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  these  |)eople  seem  to  he  among  the 
most  degraded  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

8.  New  Caledonia,  which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  W. 
groups,  is  far  less  fertile,  and  produces  a  smaller  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  any  of  the  islands  yet  men- 
tioned. The  natives  closely  resemble  in  habits,  and  tho 
total  absence  of  civillsatiiin,  those  of  the  New  Hebrides; 
though,  owing  to  the  rav;i  s  caused  by  famine,  they  are 
inlinitcly  more  wretclied.  I'he  I'elew  Islands,  in  about 
lat.  71  N  ,  long.  13.">°  E.,  .I'e  chiefly  known  from  the 
accounts  of  Captain  WiUon,  who  was  wrecked  on  them 
in  I78;i.  He  descrtlies  the  inhabitants  as  hospitable, 
friendly,  ami  huntane.  Breeds  of  cattle,  goats,  poultry, 
&'C.,  were  subsequently  sent  to  the  islands,  and  have 
succeeded  extremely  well  They  have  now  a  consider- 
able triulc  with  China. 

Our  knowledge  o*'  the  many  extensive  groups  of  islands 
comprised  in  Polynesia  Is  still  very  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Magellan  began  the  work  of  illscovery  early  in 
the  16th  century,  and  he  was  followed  at  the  close  of  tho 
same  century  by  Mendanc  and  other  Spanish  navigators. 
The  Dutch  made  further  discoveries  in  the  17th  century  ; 
lint  to  ICiigland  mainly  belongs  the  honour  of  having  ex- 
jiiored  and  laid  down  the  exact  position  of  the  principal 
groups  of  the  South  .Sea  islands,  and  the  names  of  Byron, 
vVail'ls,  <;ook,  Vancnnver,  and  lleechey,  must  ever  rank 
high  in  the  estimation  of  geograpliers:  great  credit 
is  also  due  to  l.a  I'ermise,  D'Eiitrecasteaiix,  Kreyclnet, 
and  other  learneil  navigators,  sent  nut  on  exploring 
voyages  by  the  French  gin  eminent.  In  cnnseuuence  of 
the  labours  of  these  ami  other  navigators,  aided  also  by 
tlie  Inriirmatloii  gained  from  missionaries  resident  In 
the  Islands,  we  have  gained  a  pretty  intlinate  ac- 
qii  ilntance  with  the  ciinilition  nf  the  natives  in  the  prin- 
cipal groii)>s  of  Polynesia  ;  but  there  remains  a  great 
niinilier  of  Islands,  especlaliy  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pa- 
clllc,  that  heve  very  selilnin  been  visited  hy  Europeans, 
and  are  iiceupied  hy  |ieo|i|e  as  savage  and  uncivilised  as 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  of  the  last  century. 

POMEllANI.A,  a  large  prov.of  the  Prussian  states, 
lying  along  the  S,  coast  of  the  llaltlc,  from  long,  12^  2ii' 
to  IM  '  2'  E,,  having  E.  and  S.  West  Prussia  and  Bran- 
dinbnrg,  and  W.  Mecklenburg.  Its  form  Is  oblong,  lis 
lemtth  (from  IC,  to  \V  )  being  above  200  in.)  while  Its 
breadth  varies  from  :i(l  to  lio  and  80  in.  Area,  Ii,l70  sq. 
in.  Pop.  ill  18,17,  ".l"(l,l  17,  of  whom  !i.Vi,3,14  were  Protest- 
ants. It  is  dlvidiil  Into  three  regencies,  and  these  again 
into  25  circles.  Surface  flat.  Piinclpal  towns.  Stettin, 
Stralsiinil,  (irelfswatd,  Stargard,  Stoipe,  ,Vc.  Princl|ml 
rivers,  t>dor,  l.elia,  Stoipe,  Hega.  Persante,  I'cker, 
Peene,  and  Ihiia.  The  liall'  Is  a  large  bay,  or  rather 
iagoiiii,  of  an  Irregular  form,  which  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  hy  the  mouths  of  the  Oder.  Along  the  sea 
the  land  is  In  many  parts  so  low  thai  It  would  Im'  over* 
flowed,  were  it  not  protiMletl  by  raiigi'S  nf  sand-hllll, 
and  where  those  are  wanting,  by  dikes,  as  in  llolland. 
Soil  mostly  sandy,  and  uni'iMtuellve,  except  along  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  It  is  marshy  and  coin|>aratlvely 
fertile,  A  l.irge  part  of  the  country  Is  covered  Willi 
forests  and  heaths,  and  there  are  also  many  shallow 
lakes.     Agriculture  is  In  a  very  backward  slate  ;  hut 
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•ince  the  abnlitinu  of  vassniagc  in  1811.  it  has  made  con- 
tidcrnblc  progress.  Wheat  and  barl«y  arc  grown  ;  but 
rye,  buckwheat,  and  oats,  are  the  principal  corn  crops ; 
potatoes  are  largely  cultivated,  and  form,  indeed,  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  people ;  flax  and  hemp  are 
oUo  grown,  with  tobacco,  &c.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
slu'op,  and  hogs,  is  a  favourite  occupation.  Geese  arc 
reari  d  in  immense  numbers  ;  and  besides  those  con- 
sumed in  the  province,  large  quantitici  are  exported 
smuiied  and  dried.  Very  few  farms  are  occupied  by 
ten.ints  holding  under  a  lease,  but  are  chiefly  farmed  by 
or  on  account,  of  the  proprietors.  The  peasantry  live  in 
mean  dirty  cottages  of  word  or  clay ;  their  clothes  are 
all  of  home  manufacture.  Common  agricultural  la- 
bourers earn  from  (i  to  H  silver  groschen  a  day,  exclusive 
of  sulislstence.  Minerals  unimportant.  '1  he  woollen 
manufacture  in  a  domestic  state  is  pretty  generally  dif- 
fused ;  and  linen,  leather,  &c.,  are  also  produced. 
There  are  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
dram-drinking  is  as  prevalent  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  mimarcliy.  Tiie  fishery,  particularly  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon,  is  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

I'OMONA,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  see. 

I'OMl'KIl  (called  by  the  Greeks  I'umpi'ia),  a  loug- 
burled  city  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Campania,  not  miicli  cele- 
brated iu  ancient  history,  hut  now  an  object  of  the  great- 
est interest  in  consequence  of  its  rather  recent  discovery 
and  exhumation.  It  was  originally  close  to  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  now  nearly  I)  m.  inland,  and  is  about  5  m.  S.  Iiy  \V. 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  15  m.  S.E.  Naples. 
Tlie  lera  of  its  fuuiidatiou,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
its  <<arly  history,  is  involved  in  ol)sciirity  \  but  the  pre- 
sumption is,  tliat  It  was  settled  by  Osci  and  I'cl.isgi  prior  to 
llie  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the  Greek  colonies  from 
KulKva.  About  nnno  440  n.  e.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kamnites.froin  whom  it  was  taken,  with  theirotlier  posses- 
sions, by  the  Komaiis  about  Hi)  years  afterwards.  I'oinpeii 
revidted,  with  the  other  Campanian  tow  ns,  during  the  So- 
I  lal  War  ;  and  little  'i.ore  is  known  of  it  till  it  was  vihiled 
by  an  earthquake  ( *.  I).  I!,'). ),  wliich  occasioned  great  devas- 
tation. Motu  tcrrtc,  vclcbn-  Cfitiipanite  oppidum,  J\imprii\ 
vinffHii  ex  parte  pruruii,  ( Titcit.  Aunal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  V2.) 
The  repairs  consequent  to  this  disaster  were  incumplete.  as 
U  seen  liy  the  state  of  the  <'xi  avated  ruins,  when  tlie  city, 
uitli  IIiTculaneuin,  Slabiie.and  otherti>wnsinils  virinity, 
was  wholly  oveiwlielnied  by  an  eruption  of  \'esuvius 
A.  II.  7!l.  This lreniind<iuse,damity  has  been  admirably  i!e- 
serllM'd  liy  the  ^  otinger  lM:ny  wli<i;,e  luicle  \\,\i  one  of  tlie 
sulfcrers,  in  a  letter  to  the  liistorian  'I'aciliis: — '•  /'nr- 
riwst'rtii  per  rnnUitx  rf/Vj  Irritinr  trri'iC,  w/iwH.v  furjtiiiliylo- 
srix,  tfuiii  i'autptiiit\r  snii/ns  ;  iHti  rfn\  iioftc  iia  tuvatttit 
ut  nun  moi'cn  innuiit  si'tt  i-r.-rW  cretti-ycntur.  Marc  in  .\(' 
rinirheriel  lifiutur  l,i  i.r  (jiiiisi  iipilli  viilibainus.  iVrir 
finirt'sii'riit  hurts,  uiii/ta/ur  aniinalia  rnan't  in  si'ccit 
itn'HiK  ih'thtt'hal.  Ah  itlhut  tntt'rr  iiitfn's  aim  ri  hnV' 
tiitfta  ittnt'i  spn'ifun  lorln  vihrnttxifin-  iliscur$ibtts  i  nptti 
in  limfias  flaiiimnruiii  Jifiiiras  tlihiseiluit  i  Jiilum  i/jns  ill,r 
ft  niniti'x  it  niitj^.rix  i-yant.  .  .  .  Mtix  aitiiiri'S  itlulatut 
firniiiii.ntni,  iiijitn!iiiin  i/in-n'latnx.  r/atiiort'S  I'lrio'iim  : 
atii  pari'iti.-s,  atit  lilti-rvs,  iitii  funiu^i-»  vartlnis  ritjiiin-- 
/hint,  Viinlni^  Uf>settii/nint ;  tii  sttum  casitm,  illi  suurvin 
tHUi'ia'tantiir  :  niint  iiui  imtu  mm/is  miirlem  picin- 
ri'niur.  Sltilti  ait  itmn  inanns  tiiili'yr.  Si'C  di/nri  ant 
i/tiijfi'fif  lilt  Nti/mifiii'  ti'rnintntx  vera  /u'ncti/a  anprraiit, 
.  .  .  Mill  itiiH  i'r'fi/.v,  silt  I'/iam  i^iit-iit,  tnriiliis  tai'irn  :  — 
ori-iirnatiant  Irrpntiintitiuii  atthiic  iirntm  iiiutata  iimtiia, 
aJtiH/iir  iiiirrr  tiini/miin  fiivr  utnliir/a.'*  ( I'/in.  f'pist,  vi.  i 
W.)  It  nee  IIS  pioliiible.  himever.  Iriiin  (hekinall  iiiiiiilier  < 
iif  skeivloiis  dlM'OVrreil.  Iirrit  and  , it  llerciilaneuiii,  tlial  : 
the  inhabs.  of  Ixilli  cities  imt  only  found  time  to  escape  | 

during  III nriisiiin,  but  also  to  carry  wlili  lliein  their  { 

iiioaI  \aluable  eirccls.  i 

I'riiMi  lliis  tliiK'  liirw.iril,  fur  nboiil  ID'i'.i  yeara,  I'oinpi'ii 
r'liiliniiiMl    burieil   iiinlcr  Ihe  a«hi'i.   pnniici'-sliine,   and 
iith'T    viili-anic   iiiillrr   by    wliirli    ^hl•    li.id    liceo   uver- 
whrlini  il,  and  even  her  niliiatioii  wak  maid  r  of  iloiilil  and 
riiiijecliiri'.      It  it  siirprlhing,  hoHiver.  that    Iht  ruins 
did  not  MMinir  atlracl  alleiilioii  ;   fur.  in  IIV'U.  Ihe  cele-  | 
liLited  arrliUi  (-1  and  enifineer,   Doininiro   1  ontana,  hav-  j 
Ing  Ih'i'Ii  eiMphMed  to  I'oiitlriii'l  ail  a<|>leiliirt  to  ciuivry 
water   to    I'orre.  Iidl   In  with  Ihe  riiiuiiiis  of  tlie  biirlid 
rlly.     Hut  tins  dmidvery  a|<|H'ar<  lo  have  attrai  led  Utile 
or  ii'i  altriitioii  .  and  li  ».ii>  not  till  I7H,  thai  piii'^inls 
einploved  III  rotting  a  diU-li  fi'll   In  uilh  tiie  niiiiH  ol  thi' 
elly,  thai  they  iM-caine  an  olgeit  ol  liileri'<t  and  atlei-  ' 
tliiii.      'I'he  excnviill"tii  Here  comniiiiced  in   I7''>'>i   and  i 
liavi-  tiiiee  lieiii  prcllj  < niKlanMy.  Ilioiigh  tiol  ti'ry  vitro-  | 
r'HiHJy.  pro*(*i'iiteil.      No!  h.tvlng  Ih-imi  overHbrlmed   liy 
la\a.  but  with  tufa,  asti***.  and  scirtir.  the  rxcavallins  j 
are  niiuli  nioreraklly  cHei  ted  lure  lliiiii  Hi  lli'iriil.iiieiini.  j 
(  Diicriptiiin  (/(■  I'limpni.  par  llnniri  i.  \i  '.i\.  Iki    )  | 

r'>ni|iHll,  lo  Imrrow  Ihi'   wnnts  iit  an   liit"lllgeiil  ob-  ' 
■ei'lt'l,    Ik    "the    liio«l    Holldelfid    of    the    lllitll|Ulties    of 
Italy  t  and  It  l^  pirliap*  Hie  on!)  mie  uhii  h  mti  r  di<iip- 
points  a  traveller   who  U  evi'ii   inoderal'ly   acipi.tlnlc  I 
Willi  llir  hitloryiir  am  lint  Home    'l'lieiiii|'ie*,liiii  which 
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it  gives  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town.  In  all 
the  circumstantial  reality  of  its  existence  2,000  years 
ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
clTort  of  Imagination  to  place  yourself  among  the  multi- 
tudes which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  theatres,  and 
occupied  its  now  voiceless  chambers.  The  expression  so 
often  used,  that  you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk 
out  of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech.  Many  things,  in  facti  concur  to  foster  the  illu- 
sion. You  see  a  street  before  you  carefully  paved  and 
well  worn,  and  bordered  with  trotloirs,  in  good  preserv- 
ation, as  if  it  iiad  been  in  use  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
houses  generally  extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even 
the  dilapidation  is  in  some  measure  concealed  by  the 
small  modern  roofs  placed  over  the  walla  to  protect 
them  from  farther  waste  by  the  weather.  The  doors 
and  windows,  indeed,  are  all  open  ;  but  to  they  gene- 
rally are  In  the  modern  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the  som- 
bre brown  tints  of  the  walla  Is  not  very  difTcrent  from 
what  is  seen  in  the  decayed  towns  of  the  same  conn- 
try  at  the  present  day.  V  ou  turn  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and  still  you  have 
the  perfect  image  of  a  town  before  you,  except  that  no 
inliabitants  appear,  and  these  you  may  suppose  have  only 
left  it  a  few  diiys  before.  \Ve  have  detached  public 
buildings  of  many  kinds  elsewhere  ;  but  here  we  have  a 
Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  temples, 

fiorticoes,  eiiriie,  fiC,  not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  in- 
ured tliat  what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what  is 
mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many  shops,  with  their 
utensils  of  trade  in  them,  and  about  a  hundred  private 
houses  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enaliiing  us,  for  tin  first  time,  to  ob- 
tain a  distinct  idea  of  tlie  form  and  arrangement  of  a 
lloinan  liouse,  and  giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  tlic 
domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  peoiile.  'i'he  public 
baths  here,  which  were  almost  entire,  nave  thrown  new 
light  on  the  structure  of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the 
liiut-cnscmhie  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum,  huiisea, 
temples,  fountains,  theatres,  associated  aa  they  are  with 
eai'li  other,  give  ns  a  conception  of  a  Koman  town  incom- 
parably more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any  number  of 
such  objects  scattered  over  distant  localities  could  have 
furnished."  {Maclarcn's  Sulei,  p.  KHI.  103.) 

It  seems  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  siiper- 
inciinibent  str.ita,  which  consists  of  various  layers,  lliat 
intervals  had  taken  place  in  the  original  eruption,  which 
lasted  for  three  days  ;  mikI  it  is  farther  probable  that 
some  of  the  iip|>i'riiio:it  I  <'ra  may  have  been  the  result 
of  subsequent  ernptiiins. 

This  rrsu.Hcitati'd  citv,  of  which  about  l-4tb  part  is 
now  laid   open  to  iiiiliiie  view,   is  of  a  somewliat  oval 
form,  J  in.  in  breiultli  and  ]  m.   in  length,  covering  an 
area  of  KiO  acres,  or  alioiit  ii-Sds  of  the  new  town  of 
iCdinburgli ;   and  eonsiilering    the    narrowness  of   tlie 
streets,  the  iialnre  of  the  houses,  and  the  mode  in  whiih 
the  slave  population  generally  were  Imlged,  the  entile 
popiilatidii   could  scarcely  have  cxcei'ilcd  'i.S.tKMI   iiiha- 
iiitaiils.     The  walls,  winch  have  been  tr.iced  on  evrry 
side,  except  towards  the  sra,  are  about  W  ft.  thick,  and 
nearly   iMpially   high,   biing   faiid    witli   bliH'ks  of  biv.i 
iiiniile   and   outside.      Tlieie   are   »lx   gates,  and  many 
lowers,   rising  high   ..b  >ve  the  ramparts,   and  pieri'iil 
with  arches.      The  best  approach  to  rompeii  is  by  llie 
Appian   way  to  "tlietiate  of  llirciilaneinn,"  whiili  w 
nearest   Ihe  sea,  and   at    the   N.W.  aiiele  of  the  <  ily. 
Along   each   side  of   the  road,   approaching   this   |.mIi', 
extends  a  line  of  tombs,  many  of  which  remain  perb   liy 
entire,  their  angles  iH'liig  as  sharp,  Iheir  Inscriptions  .is 
legible,  and  their  whole  appearance  almost  as  freili  a<  il 
thi'v  hid  lieen  erecled  only  a  fiw  years  ago.     The  nni. 
nniiirnts  vary  giiiitly  in   site,   pattern,  and   niafin.il ; 
mail)'  are  mere  reiiot.iphs,  while  otiiers  have  niclicH  I't 
iiriisi    aiid  a  pnli)   roimnon   form   is  that   of  a  <iii.ill 
obloiiu  II  niple,  adorni'd  with  coliiniiH  or  pila»ter«.     On 
Ihe  wiiole,  llie.H'  loiiibi  are  not  unlike  the  mine  let.lii. 
lions  nioniiini  III*  in  oiir  own  cliiiri  livards  ;  but  tlirir  i< 
nothing   ri'si'iiihling  our   sliigb>  uprfght   slabs,  or    II. il 
gravestoni'S.     The  gate  of  llennlaneuiii  eonslstcd,  lil.r 
the  others,  of  a  large  centr.il  and  two  smaller  side-^Mh  v 
■  lot  unlike  tlioM' of  Trmile  liar  In  London,  thec.iilr.il 
anliway  bilng  abiut  'ill  It.  in  liilglil  and  i.'i  It.  In  viiillli 
i'hi'  sIrceiN  appear  lo  have  been  arranged  priify  ii'|,'ii. 
larly  in  pAralielogranis  ;  but  they  are  very  narrnv^    ilir 
most  usual  briMilth  being  IH  or  'i>lt.    ol  ulinh  I  iM  i< 
oreiipied   by  the  trotloirs,  which    Invarl.ibly  line  liolli 
sides  lit  the  fiorsew.-iy.      An  exce|ition,  however.  niu*l  Ini 
made  III   favour  of  the    "  Street  of  Ihe   Sllvi>rsiiiilli'. 
which    Is    40  II.   Ill   widtli,  and   drcldi'dly  the   fiiirsl   in 
I'oinpi'il.      I'hi'   iiiidilli'  of  the  road  is  paveil,  liki   iii' 
Vlii  Appli,  Willi  in.issiM  of  lava  of  iiregniar  thapo.  nni 
from  oiif  to  two  ft.  In  diameter,  Ihe  inosi  level  f>iiir.irt-i 
lH>liig  pliii'i'd  iipperinosi  i    and  in  m.iny   parts  tin'  |iili 
prodiieed  by  tin-  wheels  an'  ilili  ohvioin.     I'lie  lriill"ii> 
wbi<  Il  are  raise. I  iiIhmiI    In  ini-hes  aliove  the  rest  nl  I'n 
street,   averaije   about   4f|.    In  width:    they   are    'i m 
rally  ni  ide  of  a  soil   of  I'lunpnimd  ol  linii',  earlli,  n'i 
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gravel,  not  unlike  the  asphalto  utcd  for  modern  pave- 
ments in  London  and  Paris. 

The  largest  excavated  space  in  Pompeii,  and  that 
which  exhibits  most  architectural  magnificence,  is  the 
Forum,  an  extensive  oblong  area,  once  paved  witli  large 
slabs  of  marble.  The  feelings  of  a  clastic  traveller,  on 
beholding,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  monument  of  an- 
tiquity, are  well  described  by  Mr.  Maciareii.  "  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  trilling  incident  in  my  life,  to  stand  in 
a  veritable  Roman  forum.  There  it  lay  distinctly  before 
me,  rilled  of  the  greater  part  of  its  marble  pavement,  of 
its  statues,  and  some  of  its  columns,  yet  retaining 
enough  of  its  ancient  lineaments,  to  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  its  form,  extent,  and  distribution  of  its  parts.  It  had 
been  terribly  injured  by  the  earthquake  a.u.  63,  and 
was  rebuilding,  when  the  great  catastrophe  occurred. 
The  forum  was  the  great  place  of  public  resort:  the 
idle  came  here  to  inquire  after  news,  the  busy  to  talk  of 
business,  friends  to  keep  appointments,  patrons  to  m««t 
their  clients,  suitors  to  attend  the  courts,  candidates  for 
oHice  to  solicit  vo'.s;  here  the  orators  harangued,  and 
the  people  sliouted,  the  magistrates  met  in  counril,  and 
the  tax-giitherers  collected  tile  revenues :  here  the  de- 
crees of  tiie  senate  were  promulgated  viva  voca,  and 


Clays,  festivals,  and  gladiatorial  shows,  were  advertised 
y  short  notices  bailly  spelt,  painted  on  the  '.vails  in 
rudely  formed  letters.  (P.  131.)  The  entrance  from  the 
N.W.  corner,  (that  nearest  the  gate  of  Herculaneum), 
is  by  a  Hight  of  steps  le.idiiig  downwards  through  a  brick 
arch  into  an  oblong  area  about  4!H)  ft. in  length  by  1 14  It. 
in  width,  "  surroniuled  by  columns,  and  the  ruins  of 
temples,  triumphal  arches,  ai.d  otiier  public  edillces,  tiio 
uses  of  wliicli  can  in  general  only  be  conjectured.  'I'he 
red  masses  of  brick  divested  of  their  marble  casings,  the 
brown  and  yellow  tints  of  the  tufa,  the  ;fragments  of 
wiiite  stucco  attaciicd  to  the  shattered  walls  of  the  dif- 
ferent edilioes,  and  the  pedestals  which  once  supported 
statues  in  honour  of  iilustriois  patriots,  are  all  that  now 
remain  to  attest  Its  f<>riner  lieauly  and  magnillccuce." 
{Pompeii,  Library  iff  Entertaining  Kmiwlertn<\  i.  1(H».) 
A  Diirii'  colonnade  ran  round  tliree  of  its  sides,  and  the 
fourth  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  co- 
lumns formed  a  species  of  covered  gallery,  raised  above 
the  central  area,  and  a  seconC  .ow  of  smaller  columns, 
place<l  on  the  top  of  the  first,  formed  a  second  gallery, 
wliicli  would  afliird  a  view  of  every  tiling  passing  in  tiie 
area.  Tiio  temple  of  Jupiter  has  n  prostyle  porliio, 
supported  by  12  very  beauufui  Corinthian  colum.is,  and 
it^  totid  length,  from  llie  front  steps  to  tiie  back  wail  of 
the  ((//ff,  is  laoit.,  the  uniform  breadth  being  45  It 
On  llie  W.  side  of  tlie  enclosure  stood  the  prisims  and 

piiliiin  granaries,  a  peripteral  temple  of  Venus,  iiaviiiK    from  their  size  as  from  the  simplicity  of  their  construe- 
a  Invade  loiiliing  southward,  of  nine  Corinthian  columns,     tion,  whirh  makes  their  arrangements  more  intelijgiblo 


work  on  Pompeii,  In  the  Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowm 
ledge.) 

Next  In  importance  to  the  excavation  of  the  Forum, 
is  that  of  the  qi<  rtcr  occupied  by  the  theatres.  Ita 
best  approach  .  .  the  Forum  is  by  the  "  street  of 
the  silversmiths;'  the  space  cleared  comprises  two 
theatres  of  unequal  size,  a  square  usually  called  the 
soldier's  quarter,  and  two  temples,  with  other  buildings 
of  minor  importance.  The  theatres  will  not  bear  to 
be  cr  ,n,^">Ted,  in  point  either  of  size  or  splendour,  with 
the  nia^  ilicent  structures  at  Rome ;  hut  still  they  have 
the  remii  ns  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the  largest,  at 
leas;  wo  ,ld  be  considered  of  largo  size  in  any  modern 
city.  ".  has  six  entrances,  leading  to  dltferent  parts  of 
the  building,  and  six  inner  doors,  or  vomitoria,  opened 
on  an  equal  number  of  staircases  running  down  from  the 
external  circular  corridor  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
benches  wore  about  I  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  4  in.  in 
width,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  may  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  about  5,0(10  males,  chieHy  of 
the  middle  classes  ;  those  of  high  rank  sat  on  chairs  in 
the  orciiestra,  and  ttie  women  occupied  a  gallery  run- 
ning 'ound  tiie  tup  of  the  building  over  the  corridor. 
All  the  benches  as  well  as  the  orchestra  seem  to  have 
lieen  entirely  covered  with  marble,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  now  hut  few  vestiges.  Like  (iie  Co- 
liseum, and  otiier  ancient  theatres,  it  was  open  at 
top ;  but  on  of  the  outside  wall  may  still  be  seen  the 
iron  rings  inserted  to  receive  the  masts  supixirting 
the  awning.  Uf  the  scene  itself,  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated  in  deep 
recesses,  and  that  behind  them  was  the  postceniiim. 
The  smaller  tlieatre,  which  communicates  with  that 
last  mentioned,  is  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  simi- 
larly arranged,  having  had  accommodation  for  about 
1,5110  spectators;  but,  unlike  the  other,  it  seems  to 
have  been  permanently  roofed.  Its  shape,  also,  ii 
rather  elliptical  tlian  semicircular.  Close  to  the  tlieatre 
is  a  iari;e  open  space,  supposed  to  have  been  soldiers' 
barracks ;  and  near  it  is  a  Doric  temple  of  Hercules, 
the  oiliest  in  the  city,  and  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  least  8'iU  years  u.  c.  The  great  amphitheatre  oc- 
cupies a  large  space  at  the  K.  angle  of  the  town,  quite 
separate,  and  at  some  distance  from  tuc  rest  of  tlie 
excavations.  Like  other  amphitheatres,  it  is  oval-shaped, 
the  extreme  outside  length  lielng  4;<0  It.,  and  do.  breadth 
i<3.'i  it.  Tlie  seats  rise  above  each  other  in  24  succes- 
sive rows,  and  must  have  accommodated  upwards  of 
l(),(KiO  persons. 

The  baths,  which  occupy  a  space,  not  far  from  the 
Forum,  oi  about  10(1  n.  sq.,  are  Interesting  not  so  mncli 


.•mil  a  Haniiica,  or  court  of  ju.itiie,  which  is  tlie  iargent 
hiiililiiig  in  I'limpell.      It  Is    oblong  shaped,  2'i!0   II.  in 
leiiKlli  liy  *'  It.  In  lireadtli,  and  is  entered  throiigii  a 
vestibule  having  five  dmir-waysof  masonry.     Ihe  roof 
ol  the  interior  was  supported  by  a  peri^tyle  of  2S  liniii' 
fluteii  coluinnt,  and  at  the  further  end  are  tome   re- 
mains of  wiiat  was  once  tlie  prntiir's  tribunal.     At  tiie 
.S.  end  of  the  Forum,  which  was  also  ornainiiiteil  by  a 
tiininpiiai  arch,  are  llie  reiiiahis  of  tliree  bulliliiigH  of 
nearly  equal  sice,  and  similar  »liape,  that  may  have  been 
riiri.v,  or  places  of  assembly  for  the  magistrates:  tlieso, 
liiiwever.  are  of  very  confined  dlmeuslmu,  and  possess 
iillle  liilerekt.     On  the  K.  tide,  oppotlle  to  the  Dasiliea, 
nn<l  ll.iiikeil  on  one  side  liy  the  .Street  of  the  Sllverimitiis, 
i»  a  large  eiieliised  building,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
graiii,  wltliln   whieli  was  an  olilmig  peristvie  nl'  wliile 
ni.irlile  Ciiriiithlan  eiiiuniiis  ;  It  is  iiininiiiiily  eatli'd  llie 
(hili'ldieum,  and  »a>  built  by  Kiimaeiila  (uh,>se  statue 
is  sllll  slaiidhig).  but  Hi  tnriiier  use  Hienii  ti>  lie  quite 
I'liiijeetiirai,  lliiiiigli  (ieli  ami  Woiialdsiiii  seem  tii  tliink, 
Iriiiii  siimeiirthe  pletiirea  ami  otiier  remains  Inuiiil  lliere, 
that   it  may  have  lieeii  a  kind  of  clutli-iiall.     Ailj<  tiling 
It,  .mil  iVontiiig  liie  I'oniin,  is  a  small  temple  of  Mercury, 
111  Hie  eiiiirt  of  whh  Ii  is  an  altar  nl  uiiite  niariile,  lieaii' 
liliilly  n  iilpliired  in  liait-reliel',  riireseiiliiig  a  sacrlllee. 
Willi  the  next  biiiliiiiig  may  liave  been  Is  very  diniiit. 
Iiil ;  bill  ns  It  has  an  ailar,  w  Ithniit  a  cilia,  we  liiellin'  In 
tliliilv  that   It  may  iiave  la-en  a  sen.u  ii'.niii  or   iiail  of 
niniliiu  l.ir  llie  liiwn-couiiril.     Lastly,  llie  sp.iee  elo'-e 
til  tlie  S  i'..  angle  uf  the  liiriim   is  oeiupiril  liy  n  \r  ry 
lii.r  em  lo-eii    periptirid   slrin  lure,  siippn.eii  to  linve 
III  I'll  .-1  piiiilbeoii   iledleated  to  tin*  twelve  l>ii  I'nMseiites 
I'l    ll'iiiian     iiivlliiilouy,    ami    eiinipil'iiig.     beslilei     iiii 
(Tiileula  or  raised  cli.ipil,  iiumrroiis  eeils   fur  the   ne- 
i'iimiiiiiiiI.iIIdii    lit    tlie    prienls.     I'nili'r    the    ciiiiiiiiiades 
III  the  liiruiii,  close  in  front  of  tlie   I'aiitheini,  liie  en- 
traiiie  to  vihicii    It  liy  a   rather  ii.irrnw    veslllMlle,   are 
111"  renmliis   iif  teveii    reeesn «    or    simps,  in  siiiiie    iif 
«hlrii  the  iiedestals  III  llie  tables  are  sllll  visliile;  tiieae 
Inn  possllily  have  lieeii   llie  labirmr  iirgeiili)ii,i,  fini- 
niKii  III   niiitt   (ireek  and    llniiiaii   lorn,      (lor   fiirtlier 
parlliiiliiri  res|H'clliig  liiese  several  Inilldiiigs,   ainl  llii' 
iiiiiiiiiiiieiits  einilaiiied   ill   llieiii,    the  ctiiiinis   reiiiler    is 
nii'iiiil    III    llie  aeuirate    niid    very   liiilriicllte    little 


than  in  the  cnnipiicated  buildlngi  of  this  kind  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere.  As,  however,  it  would  be  impotsible 
without  a  diagram  to  give  a  sntisfwtory  account  even  of 
tliiise  at  I'limpcii,  we  jiass  nt  ome  to  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  city,  whieh.  in;leed.  is  one  oiits  most  in- 
teresting features.  Mr.  Maclaren  clot'-ly  examined  about 
a  dozen  of  Ihe  iirivale  liouses,  which,  he  says,  are  to 
iliil'erent  friini  llmse  either  of  Ilritaln  or  niiHlern  Italy, 
that  I*  is  lint  easy  to  ciimpreiiend  tlic  use  of  their 
several  parts.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are  so  dila|ildaled 
that  they  rnulil  not  he  iinilerstiiod  at  nil  without  the 
aid  of  I'liny  and  Vitriivius.  "  The  present  condition 
of  the  houses  and  sliops  resemliles  wliat  we  see  in  our 
teneineiili  after  the  oieurrciice  of  a  fire.  The  roof, 
iipgicr  lliiiirs,  doors,  and  all  the  vveoduiirk,  have  dls- 
.ipiieared,  tlie  luiiiiture  lias  been  carried  off,  and  iiii- 
tliiiig  remains  iiiit  tlie  hair-dilapiilaled  walls,  the  pave- 
ment of  mos.ile  on  the  griiiiiiiMlats,  eiilumns  entire  or 
In  rragnieiils,  stiilie  eiiiinlers,  and  a  few  iiiilky  or  heavy 
arlieies  of  too  small  value  to  be  vvnrtii  reninving.  Tlie 
apartments,  however,  liave  iieeii  carefully  cleniiitl  nut  ; 
and  not  mily  llie  lionses  imt  the  streets  were  ciim|iielely 
free  of  I  '<  ign  matter,  except  a  tliiii  cnveinig  ol  aslies 
and  seori.i.  deiinsiti  d  by  the  recent  criiptliin  of  Ve- 
suvius. ,11, t  wliieti  wai  easily  reniiiveil  iiy  a  besom  or 
whi.'p  "I  strau."  tlie  paintings,  also,  are  sllll  on  tlie 
wall"  and  remarkably  Iresii,  Tiie  Iihum'  of  I'ansii, 
thiaigli  not  the  largest,  is  better  caliul.iti d  than  any 
oilier  to  I'liiuey  to  the  nailer  an  idea  of  a  private 
town  resilience;  ami,  taking  tills  as  a  guide,  we  may 
remark  lliat  llie  iioiises  generally  ciin*isteil  ot  a  sqiiin'e 
or  oliliiiig  I'lU'liisiire  siirrnuiidid  t>v  blliul  walls,  the 
eeiitial  cniirt  being  o|H'n.  and  ehamlH'rs  lornied  r'tiiid 
It,   liver    vihlih    slii'ili   (,i<>///>/i'imi    projecleil   inwaids, 

which  ilisi  liariieil  llio  rain  water  liit.ia  stmie  or  niaiiilu 
I  basin   (the   iiii)iliiviiim),   in    the    centre  of    Ihe   court. 

Tiie  larger  limises,  however,  have  a  sitoiiiI  court,  with 
.  Its  I  orri  >piiiiilliii(  Impiiivlum,  surriininieil  by  eolunini ; 

ami  111  111  e,  while  llie  outer  court  is  called  simply  iilriMiii, 
I  till'  liiiur  one  (lilvlileil  from   l>  liy  a  squure  ii|iartiiieiit, 

calleil  the  tiililmiiti,  liiiin   being  iisiiali)  mliirni'd  with 
I  pictures  and  Ktaliies)  it  deiiomlnaled  the  peristyle,  and 

wasdeviiteil  In  Ihe  use  of  the  l.iiiilly      lled-rooins  and 

I  p.irliiiirs  run  riMiiid  both  cmiris.  a  ganleii  vxleiidi  tome 
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way  at  the  buck  of  moit  of  the  houses,  and  the  front 
entrance,  in  Pompeii  at  least,  is  by  a  passage  8  or  10  ft. 
wide.  Paper,  horn,  mica,  ami  even  prettv  thicli  glass, 
were  pretty  generally  use<l ;  and  in  cold  or  hot  wciithcr 
awnings  were  commonly  thrownpvcrtheimpiiivUim  j  hut 
no  fire-places  are  seen  in  the  houses,  and,  like  those  in 
modern  Italy,  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  built  for 
■ummer  use.  The  exterior  of  the  liouses  Is  generally  of 
brick,  covered  with  plaster,  and  formed  into  pannels  :  in 
the  interior,  also,  the  walla  are  coated  with  fine  plaster, 
which  serves  as  a  ground  for  frescoes,  which  are  found 
pretty  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  larger  houses 
throughout  the  town  :  and  these  paintinys,  if  they  do 
not  equal  other  extant  specimens  of  Roman  art,  are 
highly  valuable  fur  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
costumes,  habits,  and  amusements  of  the  ancient  inhabs. 
The  shops,  like  those  of  Naples,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  scarcely  exceeding  14(1.  square,  and 
wholly  open  in  front,  with  the  exception  of  a  low  counter, 
being  closed  hy  shutters  at  night,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  butchers'  stalls  and  shops  in  Kngland. 
Some  of  the  implcmenis  of  trade  still  remain,  such  as 
earthen  jars,  ovens,  iTiiiis,  cooking-pans,  &c. ;  and  ne 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  inhabs.  pretty  well 
understood  the  division  of  trades.  Most  of  the  shops 
and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  not  excepting 
those  belonging  to  the  Donne  I.ihere,  had  images  or 
flgures  over  the  doors,  serving,  like  the  signs  in  n~.odern 
towns,  to  Indicate  the  iirot'esslon  or  businesn  of  the  occu- 
pants. Tlie  household  Inrnlture  and  domestic  utensils 
found  in  the  excavations  both  here  and  at  llcrcnianeum 
have,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  l)een  removed  to  the 
Museo  Borhonico  at  Naples  ;  and  the  number  of  articles 
of  every  kind  and  materitti  is  truly  immense.  "  Among 
these,"  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  "  are  several  Iron  chairs,  like 
our  garden-chairs ;  braziers  for  burning  eliarcoal  or 
wood,  keys  and  locks,  metallic  mirrors,  pots  and  pans, 
glass  bottles  and  drinking  vessels,  lamps  of  copper  and 
earthenware,  vases  and  urns,  marble  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs,  ancient  armour,  seals,  styles  and  Inkstands,  bells, 
moulds  for  bre.id  and  pastry,  glazed  plates  for  the  tal)le, 
scales  and  steely;irds,  spuona,  ear-rings,  and  similar  arti- 
cles." The  discovery  of  Pompeii  ha<,  in  fact,  thrown  a 
atnmg  and  stea  './ light  on  many  points  coiniected  with  tlie 
private  IHe  and  economy  of  the  ancients  that  were  pre- 
viously involved  in  the  greatest  oliscurity.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  its  remains  is  inilispensalile  to  the  cl.issical 
student ;  and  he  cannot  study  them  (o  more  advant.ige 
than  in  the  volume .,  already  rcferri'd  to  m  this  article, 
nr  In  the  more  inaliorate  and  better  Illustrated  works  of 
Cicll,  DonaldscMi,  David  .ind  Marechal.  fl'i>mpcii,'ivi>\s. 
passim  :  (leU's  I'ltmitrinnn  anil  Uhmlrolions ;  Map  iif 
famprii.  Soc  nf  I'mfiil  Knowliilf-i- ;  Mae/iiirn's  !\'oles, 
pp.  '.Cl-IVi  :  I.i/rlft  (iiiU.,  li.  ».%  -  103.) 

PONDICIIkltliY  Or  I'lmilichiry).  n  town  of  llln- 
d<  <tan,  and  the  principal  I'rcnch  settlement  on  the 
A-Litle  continent ;  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  Kl  ni.  S..S. 
\V  Madras;  l»t.  IIO.ST'N.,  long  M"  ,'.■«'  K.  Pop,  in 
IKVi,  .Vi,IV7,  of  whom  fi'Hi  were  Kuropeans.  Standing 
on  a  flat  sandy  plain,  near  the  shore,  it  hni  a  very  Im- 

(H)sing  appearance  fniin  (he  sea  ;  anil  it  l«  in  reality  a 
landsome  regularly  laid  out  town.  'I'he  streets  in  the 
Kiiriipean  quarter  are  of  uniform  breailth,  liiilK  with  re- 
markalile  regularity,  and  InlerM'ctliig  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  liiiiises,  which  are  nf  a  goml  helclit, 
have  flat  (crr.iceii  rnnl's,  (lie  wall*  lirltig  slnccoeil  v.hite 
and  yellow,  and  not  liitetnilxcd  with  native  liiiti.  Nearly 
ill  the  centre  is  a  spacious  square,  laid  nut  hi  walks, 
•haileil  liv  rows  of  tri  es,  w  itli  the  )inveriiineiit  home  on 
the  N.  side,  and  open  on  the  V.  (o  (he  »ia.  The  black, 
or  nadvetown,  (o  the  W.  of  tlie  (oriinr,  tuid  •rimr.ited 
from  It  hy  a  canal,  crossed  liy  several  lirhlgcs,  is  laid  nut 
with  nearly  (he  same  regiilarKj' as  (he  I  iirii|H'an  (nwn, 
though  the  hoiKes  are  very  Infi  'I'lr.  I'liiiilli  lierry  was 
forini  riy  stmngly  foitilled  ;  liii(  tile  only  pnrllnn  ni  It* 
works  tnii(  now  ri'maliis  Is  an  nid  bilck  tower,  on  ulilrli 
(In*  flag  i*  hoiiti'd.  The  ctiicf  liiilliilngs  are  the  goirrn- 
men(  hou«e,  an  I'dlflce  of  a  >lngli'  storv,  adonieil  with 
Columns,  and  siirnioiiiited  liy  a  lialliistiiule  ;  the  rhiirrh. 
bulK  by  (he  .lesu.ia,  and  a  good  niaikit  iiliiie.  It  has 
•  college  lor  Kuropeans.  a  scliool  lor  the  Indians,  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  .ind  a  gorernnii-iit  pawn-liaiik. 

Tlie  t'rcncli  ihi'^m'^^Ioiis  In  India,  coinpfi^ing  I'onili. 
cherry,  Chandrriiagori',  K.irlcal  in  (lie  (  ariiatlc,  Mali6 
In  Malabar,  and  Vaiiami  In  Orlxa,  with  (lie  (errltory 
■((ached  (n  ciu  h,  have  a  (ot.il  poll,  of  alioiK  li^i.lKNI.  of 
whom  I,<lii0  are  whites.  The  (errltory  attached  to  Pnii- 
dlcherry  Is  conslieralily  larger  lliaii  (lie  rest,  and  hail.  In 
H.1A,  lli.tiia  hei'tarcs  under  culture,  proiiiii  iiig  i;,l>>'<,);tO 
klliigr  rice,  h.7.1l,isiii  kllogr.  ottier  grain*,  •i.tKHi,!!!!*! 
cocoa  nuts  ;  with  some  hclel,  .mil  a  lltde  Indigo,  (oliae>'o. 
and  c<i((on.  Ilie  total  value  of  (he  lnipor(>  into  tin  «e 
•Ptll<>iiients,  In  the  same  year,  amounted  (o  l,7M,Vf)ii  I'r., 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  A,;iMl.i,|0  fr.  The  trade,  by 
far  (he  greater  part  of  which  ientr,'S  In  Poiiiilcherry,  l> 
rhiefly  Willi  (he  rest  of  (he  Coromandel  coast.  .Siiiiia(ra, 
the  Isle  de  lliiurlioii,  (he   MaurKlui,  and  Senegal.      I'ne 
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governor  of  the  French  settlements  In  India  la  uaualTjr 
a  peer  of  France,  and  resides  at  Pondlcherry,  where  also 
is  the  roy.ll  court  for  these  colonies,  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary  jurisdiction,  police  court,  &c. 

This  town  was  purchased  by  the  French  fi-om  the 
Itejapoor  sovereign.  In  1072.  It  was  successively  taken 
liy  the  British  in  I7CI,  1778,  1703,  and  imi;  but  was 
(inally  resdired  a(  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815.  (Hugo  ; 
(ifficial  lieporist  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Go*.,  IfC.) 

PONT-A-MOUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Meur. 
the,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Moselle,  by  which  it  ia  inter- 
sected ;  Ifi  m.  N.  Nancy.  Pop.,  In  1836,  ex.  com.,  7,(X)8. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  bridge  of  8  arches  which  here 
crosses  the  river,  and  led  formerly  to  the  old  castle  of 
Mousson,  now  in  ruins,  on  .in  eminence  R.  of  the  town. 
It  is  surrounded  by  planted  boulevards,  and  has  several 
good  edifices,  including  a  Gothic  church,  built  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  a  town-hall,  St.  Marv's 
Abbey,  now  converted  into  a  seminary,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  a  good  hospital,  and  a  building  termed  the 
Matson  lies  Sept  Pechcs  Capilaui,  from  its  front  being  or- 
namented with  old  sculptures  intended  to  represent  tiie 
cardinal  sins  !  This  (own  has  manul'actnres  of  coarse 
woollen  stufrs,printing-(yp<is,  earthenware,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  t)eet-rnot  sugar.    (Hugo,   Ouide  du  f'oyageur,  i/c.) 

PONTF.COHVO,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  a  de- 
t.iehed  territory,  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  but 
belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  deleg.  Frosinone ;  on  the 
Oarigliano,  20  m.  S.E.  Frosinone,  and  37  m.  N.W. 
Capua.  Pop.  about  .^..^ilO,  chiefly  occupied  in  agri- 
culture. It  has  several  churches  and  conven(s,  and  an 
old  castle.  Napoh'on  conferred  on  Marshal  Bernadotte 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Pontecorvo,  which  he  enjoyed  (ill 
he  became  king  of  Sweden.  Near  it  are  some  consider- 
able ruins,  supposed  to  Indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Interatnna  itii  J.irim, 

PONTK-I)KI.C>.\r)A,  a  sea-port,  and  the  largest  and 
most  populous  c;t\  ( though  not  the  cap.)  of  the  Azores, 
on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  Island  of  St.  Michael ;  lat  37°  4.V 
10"  N.,  long.  2.'>"  41'  l.V  W.  Pop.,  estimated  at  22,0(KI. 
Its  appearance  from  (he  sea  is  far  from  plcdiresque,  ex- 
hibidng  a  compac(  uniform  mass  of  bright-lookini;  build- 
ings, backed  by  a  few  conical  hills,  some  of  whici',  how- 
ever, are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege(a(ion.  1*  had, 
when  visited  by  Captain  Bold,  in  IN3l.(i  churches,  H  mo- 
nasteries, and  4  convents  i  but  the  latter,  which  were 
celebrated  alike  for  their  artificial  Rowers  made  of  hinis' 
feathers,  their  sweetmeats,  and  (he  easy  virtue  of  (lie 
vestals  hy  whicli  thej'  wi're  occupied,  have  since  luckily 
been  suppressed.  The  houses  are  ciibstandal ;  but  (lie 
streets  are  very  ill-paved,  and  disgustingly  lil(hy.  Its 
markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  Hsh,  poultry,  egK^, 
and  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  including  Spanish  beans, 
yams,  sweet  and  common  pot.itoes,  oranges,  lemons,  \c  ; 
and  every  thing  is  remarkably  cheap.  When  contrasted 
with  the  other  (owns  in  (he  Azores,  i(  displays  consider- 
able  wealth,  acdvity,  and  industry.  The  exports  consist 
of  oranges,  wines,  brandy,  rwelia,  &c.  A  mole  has  heon 
constructed  for  the  acconimodatlon  of  (he  smaller  class 
of  vessels  ;  bu(  (hose  of  consideraljlc  Inirden  have  ti 
anchor  in  an  open  roadsiead.  The  (own  and  harliniir  are 
defended  on  (he  W.  liy  tlie  castle  and  tiir(  of  S(.  Hniz, 
moundng  !I0  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  tlie  I',  hy  (he  fnrls 
San  Pedro  and  Hosto  de  Cao.  Tlie  governor  of  llie 
Islands  S(.  Michael  and  S(.  Mary  resides  at  Ponte  Del- 
gada.     {Iloiil'a  Axiirit,  112— llri.  j  Did.  (ling.) 

PON  TI'.KUACT  (mlgo  Vonifrel),  a  pari,  and  mini, 
hor.,  market-town  and  iiar.  of  Kiii-land,  W.  riding  m. 
York,  upper  div.  wap.  Osgiddcross,  on  a  connnandiiii; 
eminence  alKiiit  2  in.  S.W,  the  Aire,  10  in.  E.  Wakellehi, 
and  21  ni.  S.W.  York.  Pop.  of  pari.  lior.  (wlileli  in- 
eludes.  «  Ith  the  old  lior.,  the  extra  piir.illst.  of  I'oiitel'r.i.  I 
park,  (he  castle-precliii  ts,  and  also  the  several  (oHns|ji{  > 
of  Taiishell.  Miinklilll,  Kiiottliigley,  I  errybriilge.  and 
Carletnii),  In  |sl3l.!l,>*7.^.  The  town,  wliiili  Is  well  piue.l, 
and  lias  liien  lighted  with  g.is  since  1x32,  Is  well-liinli, 
«  Ith  open,  spin  Inns,  and  clean  streets,  lined  hy  handxiiiie 
houses,  ihli'lly  of  lirlek.  (he  nriiicliial  (lioronglitire  run- 
nliig  N  I'. .  pa.s(  (he  ruins  i;f  tlie  old  c  istle.  at  (he  ,N.  end 
of  (lie  (own.  1'lie  prim  ipal  pulilie  liihldlngs  lU'c  a  iiii'- 
deni'liiiilt  town-hall.  wIlli  an  attached  gaol,  "  nnu  ii-nl 
only  for  debtors  and  prisoners  iiiiiicr  reniaiiil,"  and  .i 
I  oiirt-liouse  for  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  \V  rlll|n^'.■a 
Hell-coiis(rue(ed  iiiaiket-lionse,  ftc.  The  par.  clinini, 
iirl^llnaliy  bnIK  In  (lie  rclgii  of  Henry  I.,  lias  siihsr. 
qui  iidy  Ihtii  so  .iKered.  (hat  little  reiiiains  of  the  nidi  n 
I'dlllce  :  a  more  am  lent,  and  once  parmhlal  chill  ili  ii 
now  In  ruins  ;  hut  the  (ower  a(  (he  liilerscctinn  of  Ilie 
nave  and  traniepis  Is  iicjirly  entire,  and  is  wiirdi.v,.ir- 
cordliig  (o  Kiekinaii,  of  ndenlive  examination.  Tin' 
living  Is  a  vicarage  In  (he  gift  of  the  chancellor  of  lli" 
dm  liy  of  Lancaster.  There  are  also  pliucs  of  »iirslii|i 
for  lliiin  Caihiillcs,  \Vesle)an  and  Primitive  .MelhiMlliis, 
Indepenilents,  iniii  the  Smi  lely  of  I'rIeiKls. 

A  grainniar  scIiiniI,  I'oiinded  In  the  rclgnof  Kdwanl  W 
was  revived  and  recli.irtered  'n  I7!l2;  It  Is  i  of  IJicIiihiI. 
privileged  (o  siiid  landidates  for  I.iidj    I'.  Il.isiiiii;'    i\ 
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PONTOISE. 

hlbiltnns  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Another  charity- 
6vhi>ol  for  children  of  both  sexes,  endowed  with  951.  a 
year,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  nation,tl  school ;  and 
a  neat  building,  formerly  the  theatre,  has  been  converted 
into  school-rooms  capable  of  accommodating  400  chil- 
dren. The  town  has  4  Sunday  schools,  and  6  hospitals, 
or  almshouses,  of  various  foundations,  furnishing  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and  a  small  stipend  to  liS  aged  people  of 
both  sexes.  A  subscription  library,  mechanics'  library, 
and  news-room  have  recently  been  formed;  but  tlie 
races,  formerly  held  here  in  September,  arc  now  extinct. 
"  Pontefract  is  not  a  manufacturing,  but  a  very  6\ib- 
stantial  and  respectable  country  town.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  malt,  which  is  said  to  he  increasing. 
The  corn-markets  generally  are  also  improving ;  but 
there  does  not  appear  any  prospect  of  a  material  change 
taking  place  in  the  condition  ot  the  bor."  ( Mun.  Corp. 
Rep.)  The  neighbouring  village  of  Ferrybridge  within 
the  bor.  is  on  the  Aire  (crossed  there  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches),  and  till  recently  enjoyed  considerable  ad- 
vantages from  its  position  on  the  (Ireat  North  Koad :  it  is 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  vicinity  of  Pontefract  is 
famed  for  its  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  furnish  vege- 
tables in  great  abundance  for  the  markets  of  York,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Doncaster,  &c.  The  deep  loamy  soil  around 
it  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  liquorice  (gly- 
cyrhixa  glabra),  which  is  grown  here  in  large  quantities, 
and  supplied  extensively  to  London  and  other  large 
towns.  Filtering  stones  are  quarrie<t  on  the  castle-hill, 
and  are  in  great  reauest  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Pontefract  received  Its  charter  of  incorporation  in  2 
Richard  III.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  12 
councillors,  having  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1839,  588/.  The  bor.  has  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  with  some  interruptions, 
einco  23  I'Mw.  I. ;  the  right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  in  the  inhab.  householders  within  the 
bor.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  81.'i.  'i'he  spring  quarter 
si!ssinns  fur  the  W.  riding  are  held  here  in  K.aster  week. 
Markets  on  Saturday,  and  large  fortnight  fairs  for  cattle, 
besides  eiglit  other  annual  fniri. 

The  principal  celebrity  of  Pontefract  is  owing  to  its 
castle,  opce  of  gre.it  extent,  but  now  a  mere  ruin,  its 
site  having  in  a  great  measure  been  converted  into  gar- 
den-ground. It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  several 
towers,  witli  intervening  walls  and  other  buildings,  the 
roinid-tower,  or  dnngon  keep,  having  occupied  an  emi- 
nence at  its  VV.  extremity.  It  was  finished  in  1080,  In 
till*  l>egiiwiing  of  the  14th  century  it  becam(>,  by  marriage, 
tlie  property  of  the  Karls  of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  n-ign 
of  llenry  I V.  was  attached  with  the  rest  of  the  duchy  to 
tlie  crown.  For  the  space  of  many  centuries  it  sIoimI  the 
ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  comitrv,  till  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  L,  when,  after  sustaining  three  sue. 
cessive  and  desperate  sieges,  it  was  linally  taken  by  the 
p.'irli.iinentary  army  in  ll!49,  when  it  was  unroofetl  and 
demolished  by  order  of  parliament.  This  castle  has  been 
the  scene  of  various  tragical  events  in  Knglisli  history. 
Ill  the  reign  of  Kilward  II.,  Thomas,  Karl  of  Lancaster, 
was  liroiight  a  prisoner  here,  and  detaiiiml  till  the  day  of 
Ills  execution.  Richard  II  was  conllneil  and  eventually 
imirdiTi'd  here  ;  and  in  it,  also,  Anthony  Wooilville,  Earl 
llivers,  Richard  Lord  Cirey,  Sir  Thomas  VaiiKlian,  and 
Sir  KIchard  Hawse,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Rlcli- 
iird  ill.,  witliout  even  the  form  of  a  trial  (A/mis.  and 
liiiiiwl.  Up. ;  InsprcUtr  i>l  Primns.  'iii  ami  ith  llepurtn.) 
PtlNTINK  MARSIIKS.  .SVc  Italy. 
I'ONTOISI';  (an.  Brii'ir  Itarw),  a  town  of  France, 
liip,  Sciiie-ct-Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Oise,  where  it  is 
jniiml  by  the  Vinsne,  20  m.  N.  Versiiilles.  Pop.,  In 
|s;ir>,  ex.  comm,,  4,'.i!iO.  It  sinndj  upon  an  abrupt  rocky 
liill.  and  was  formerly  surrounded  nllli  walls,  portions 
of  uliich  ilill  exist.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is 
toli'ialily  well  built  and  paved,  liiit  has  no  building  of 
iiii|«iriance  exci'pt  a  new  and  koihI  hoii|iital.  Th"  rivers 
lure  turn  nunierinis  llour-niills  ;  and  in  adililiou  to  these 
I'liiitoite  has  Iron  and  copper  wiirks,  tanni'riet,  and 
niiiimracturea  of  watclies,  jewellery,  ciittmi  yarn,  Kr.  It 
M.is  freqiiniily  tiiken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between 
Kii),'hiiid  and  France  ;  and  the  parliiunent  of  I'arls  sat 
liirc  several  times  during  the  I7tli  and  18tli  centuries. 
{I)i,t.  (ling.  Ar.) 

PON  I'-ST.-KSI'Rl  T,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Curd, 
rap.  I'.inl..  on  the  Rhine,  31  in.  N.N  F.  Nisnivs  Pop., 
Ill  Ixaii.  t.liiO.  It  derives  its  name  from  itK  famous  bridge 
liver  tlie  river,  constructed  between  llWi.'i  and  13(19,  H?.'! 
yards  in  length  \  It  liiis  23  arilies.  but  is  only  about  12  ft. 
Iiilire.ullh,  It  is  keiit  in  perfect  ri'palr.  anil  has  of  late 
bi'i'ii  niaile  pr.irtlcable  for  cirrlages.  The  town,  which 
ii  ill  hiiilt.  with  narrow,  winding  streets,  has  a  small 
(I'lrt  (111  the  Klione,  and  a  considerable  trattlc  In  corn, 
villi',  oil,  nod  silk.    ( lingo.  Hr. ) 

I'ON  rVI'dOL  (corriiiiled  from  I'onI  ap  llnwrH).  a 
niarki't-tiiwn  and  lownshiiiot  Kiigl.ind,  par.  Iri'ieihln, 
liiiiiii.  Aliergiiveiiny,  ni  Moiiiiiouth,  l.'ij  ni.  S  \V,  Mon- 
iiumtli,  and  l2'iin.  vi.  by  N,  Luiuluii.    Are.t  of  par.  and 
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townihip,  10,460  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  10,280.  The  town, 
occupying  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  near  a  rivulet  trib.  ta 
the  tfsk,  and  nearly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun> 
tains,  is  targe  and  etraggUng,  with  two  principar  streets, 
Ihied  with  neat  houses  and  numerous  shops.  "Tha 
church,  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  has  an  embattled 
square  tower  ;  and  there  are  two  chapels  of  ease,  besides 
places  of  worship  I'or  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents, with  attached  Sunday-schools. 

Pontypool  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  japanned  goods,  introduced  by  Thomas  Allgood,  their 
inventor,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but  this  branch  of 
industry  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  successfuV 
competition  of  Birmingham,  which  now  nearly  monopo- 
Uses  the  trade.  Its  present  importance  is  derived  from 
the  iron  and  tin  mines  in  the  surrounding  district,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Capel  Ilanbury  Leigh,  Esq.,  and  from  the 
iron-works,  situated  a  little  S.W.  from  the  town,  and 
conducted  upon  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  connected 
partly  by  raiiwiiy  and  partly  by  canal  with  Newport,  its 
sldpiiing-piace  for  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Petty  sessions 
for  the  bund,  are  held  here.  Markets,  on  Saturday,  and 
cattle  fairs  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month,  besides 
others,  April  22,  July  ,'i,  and  Oct.  16. 

Pontypool  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hanbury  family,  is  at 
a  short  distance  N.E.  the  town ;  it  is  finely  wooded  with 
oak  and  other  forest  trees  ;  and  the  house,  on  a  perpen- 
dicular ciifT  above  the  Avon-Llwyd,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  tlie  surrounding  country.  (AVcAo/ion't  Cambrian 
Guide,  &C.) 

POOi^E,  a  pari,  and  mnn.  bor.,  sea-port,  market, 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  and  a  co.  of  itself,  with  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
extensive  and  almost  landlocked  harbour,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name,  20  m.  E.  Dorchester,  and  97  in.  W.S.W. 
London.     Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes,  with  the 
old  bur.,  small  portions  of  pars,  of  Canford  and  Ham- 
worthy,  in  IH3I,  7,959.     The  town  consists  of  several 
streets  intersecting  each  ntlier  at  difTerent  angles,  tho 
principal  running  in  a  N.E.  direction  through  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  convenient  build- 
ing, with  attached  shambles.    The  modern  houses  are 
generally  substantial,  and  regularly  built ;  but  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  have  a  mean,  shabby  appearance.  Tho 
I  church  is  of  modern  erection,  and  there  is  a  chapel  of 
I  ease,  both  livings  being  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners. 
I  The  Wesley.in  Mt'tliodists  and  Independents  hove  their 
j  respective  iilaces  of  worship, and  the  town  has  4  Sunday- 
sch(Hils,  a  free  granimar-scliool,  several  cliarity  schools, 
I  and  2  or  3  well  endowed  almshouses.     There  is  a  small 
!  gaol,  and  the  par.  workhouse  h.is  lately  been  formed  into 
a  union  with  7  other  pars.,  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
poor  of  this  par.  having  been  2,031/.  in  1839.     "The 
I  whole  town,  with  its  inhalis.  and  trade,  maybe  described 
I  as  in  a  prosiicrous  and  increasing  state.     Several  vcs> 
'  seU  from  this  port  are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries ;  besides  which  it  has  n  large  and  increasing 
coasting-trade,  the  exports  being  principally  PurbecK 
clay   (for  the  Staffordshire  potteries)    in  exchange  for 
coal."  {Pari.  Bound  Hi'p.)    The  port  has  also  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade :  there  belonged  to  it  in  1 840  about 
j  160  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  ne.irly  16,000  tons. 
Gross  customs  duty.  In  1840,  12,666/.     The  entrance  to 
Poole  harbour,  about  ^m.  in  width,  has  a  shifting  bar, 
I  over  which  there  are  seldom  mure  than  15  ft.,  even  at 
high  water.    Vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water  may,  however, 
come  up  to  the  quays.  "  It  is  a  considerable  and  singular 
advantage  to  Poole  harbour,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  llowi 
twice  in  12  hours.     It  first  flows  re,(ularly  •>  hours,  and 
ebbs  for  1)  hours:  It  tlien  flows  for  i|  hours,  and  ebbs 
during  the  reiiiaiiiing  3  hours.     The  second  flood  seems 
to  arise  from  t\w  peculiar  situation  of  the  entrance  ;  for, 
being  in  a  hay  tacing  the  K„  the  tide  of  ebb  from  between 
the   Isle  of  \\  Ight  and  the  main,  falls  into  tliat  bay, 
forcing  its  way  so  as  to  raise  the  water  for  l|  hours,  at 
which  period  the  water  without  the  bar,  by  its  falling  to 
a  lower  level  than  that  within,  produces  a  second  ebb  till 
low  water,"      (Puidy's  Sailing  Uirccliuni  for  the  En- 
gliih  Channel,  p.  29.) 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a  hank,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  oysters  are  taken,  to  be  fattened  in  tlie 
creeks  oM'.ssex  and  Kent. 
I      Poole,  wlilcli  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  perscrlption,  hai 
received  several  new  charters,  the  principal  being  in  the 
II)  Fill.     I'lider  llie  Mini.  Kel'orin  Act,  it  is  divided  Into 
two  wtirds,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  other  alder- 
men, and  18  conneillors.  Corp.  rev..  In  1839,  .'<,4.M.     Tho 
bor   ha*  retiiiiied  2  inenis.  to  tlie  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Kilward  111.,  the  right  of  dectlou  down  to  the  Keform 
I  Act  being  ill  tlie  ineniliers  of  the  corporation,  resident 
and  non-iesident.     The  I'lectoral  limits  were  enlargetl  as 
above  mentioned  by  the  lloiindary  Act  ;  and  In  l8;i9-40, 
it  liad  .^13  reg,  elector*.    Markets  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
.  d.i\  ;  fairs,  .May  I.  and  Nov.  2. 

j      I'OONAII,  a  ilistr.  of  llrltisli  India,  tiresid.  Hombay, 
I  principally  lietweeii  the  I7lli  and  19th  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  7tth  and  76(h  of  K.  long. )  haling  N.  Aliined- 
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nuggur,  W.  the  Cancan,  S.  the  Sattarah  dom.,  and  E. 
those  of  the  Nizam.  Area,  8,281  sq.  m.  Pop.  about 
558,000.  The  face  of  the  country  in  mountainous  and 
irregular,  but  interspersed  with  many  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys.  The  climate  is  good  and  invigorating, 
and  more  suitable  to  Europeans  than  most  parts  of 
India.  A  good  deal  of  the  surface  consists  of  the  black 
and  red  cotton  soils  common  in  the  S.  of  India :  rice 
grounds  comprise  about  1-lGth  part  of  the  land  in  cul- 
tivation, and  gardens  about  I.IOtn.  The  land  is  assessed 
on  the  village  system  :  land  revenue,  in  1827-8,  15,16,32.3 
rupees.  Hooiiah  is  the  only  city  ;  but  there  are  several 
other  considerable  towns,  at  which  coarse  woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  sill(  fabrics,  and  metallic  ornaments,  are  made. 
The  celebrated  cave-temples  of  Carlcc,  and  several 
places  of  Hindoo  piigrimngc,  are  in  this  district.  (.Pari. 
Jtepcrti  i  Hamilton' I  E.  I.  Geog.) 

PboNAH,  a  city  of  British  India,  presirl.  Bombay, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  dom.,  but  now  the 
cap.  of  the  above  distr. ;  on  the  Moolla,  a  tributary  of 
the  Bccmah,  80  m.  E.S.E.  Bombay.  Lat.  1H°30'N. ; 
l<ing.  74°  2'  E.  I'op.  estimated  at  about  110,000.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  and  hare  pLiin,  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  insulated  hill, 
crowned  with  a  pagoda.  It  is  without  walls,  and  can 
neither  lay  claim  to  antiquity  nor  beauty  ;  it  Is  very 
Irrcgulnrly  built  and  paved,  with  mean  bazaars,  dnep 
ruinous  streets,  and  no  large  or  striking  nliHccs.  Heber 
•ays,  "  that  it  has  as  few  evidences  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived of  its  having  been,  till  lately,  the  residence  of 
a  powerful  sovereign."  But  according  to  Hamilton, 
"  its  principal  street  is  wide  and  liandsome ;  and  the 
mixture  ol^  rude  paintings,  in  illustration  of  mytlio- 
logical  legends,  with  the  carved  frame-work  of  dark- 
coToured^wood,  gives  the  fronts  of  tlie  houses  n  fantastic 
and  cheerful  appearance."  Tlie  principal  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  thick  walls,  with  four  round  towers, 
and  is  entered  through  a  pointed  arciiw.iy.  There  are 
several  otiier  palaces,  but  they  are  small  and  insignili- 
cant.  A  little  west  of  the  city  is  the  British  canton- 
ment, on  an  elevated  site,  witli  wide  streets,  a  spacious 
church,  a  good  station-library  for  the  soldiers,  and 
another  library  for  tlic  officers,  and  regimental  schools, 
■upported  by  suliscription.  Tiiis  city  has  a  Hindoo 
college,  established  in  l!<2i,  for  iUU  students,  with  classes 
for  Hindoo  divinity,  medicine,  metaphysics,  mathema- 
tics,  and  astrimomy,  law,  logic,  rhetori(,  grammar,  &c., 
which  costs  IA,2.'iO  rupees  a  year.  PoonaTi  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Britisii  collector  and  Judge  for  the  distr., 
and  has  a  well  conducted  distr.  Jail,  several  British 
schools,  a  Kom.  Catholic  church,  &c.  East  of  the  city 
Is  an  excavated  temple,  apuarently  dedicated  to  Siva. 
Poonah  is  llrsi  noticed  in  hiitory  early  in  the  I7tli  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  Mahratta  sovereign  till  the  middle  of  tiie  18th  cen- 
tury. It  came  into  our  possession  in  1818.  ( //amiY/cit  ; 
Jlfhfr,  In  Mint.  Tra«.,^c.) 

POl'AYAN,  a  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the  gov.  of 
Cauca,  New  Cranada,  on  an  extensive  table-land,  marly 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  having  the  t-'auca  HIver,  about  a  | 
league  distant,  on  tlie  N„  and  a  mountain  named  M,  t'rum  I 
its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  on  the  K, ;  230  m.  S.W. 
Bogota,  and  235m.  N.E.  Quito  ;  lat.  2°  28'  38"  N.,  lung.  I 
70^  31'  30"  W.     Pop.  estimated  at  i.'.i,(KKl.     Mke  most  , 
other  Spanish- American  cities,  it  is  laid  nut  on  a  |>er- 
fwtly  regular  plan,  its  broad  streets  being  h'lrdercd  with 
stone  footways.     The  houses  have  for  the  most  part  only 
one  itory,  and  are  usually  built  of  unburnt  brick ;  but,  ! 
according  to  Muilien,  some  of  thcin  would  not  discredit  ] 
•  Euro|iean  capital ;  and  that  traveller  would  have  pre-  ] 
ferred  this  to  most  South  American  cities,   hail  it  not  : 
been  that  themyriails  of  disgusting  inserts  reiiili  rKl  a  re-  | 
sidence  in  it  all  but  inloieralile.     It  has  several  squares,  j 
one  of  which  is  spacious  and  liandsome  ;  aciitiiedrul  and  ' 
other  churciies  ;  numerous  conventual  buildings,  some  ' 
of  which  are  now  converted  into  liarracks,  or  appro- 
priated to  other  uses,  .ind  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
royal  mint  and  of  a  triliunal  of  llnance.    Two  liriii^es  are  ; 
thrown  across  llie    Miilina,  a  Iritiiitary  of  the  Caucii,  ' 
wliich  runs  rapidly  through  the  city,  and  drains  it  of  its 
filth,     I'opayan  is  princi|ially  iniiuliiti'd  liy  Negroes  and  j 
Muiatloet,  the  iiuniliir  of  whom,  a  few  years  kiiice,  was 
double  tiiat  of  the  whites.     It  was  formerly  the  tnlif/iul 
of  tile  trade  iH'tween  liognta  and  Uuito,  ami  iiad  a  large 
tralHc  In  the  priH'ioiis  metals )    but   the  revolution,  liy  | 
turning  the  trade  into  other  channels,  gave  a  lilow  to  its  , 

firoupcrily,  from  which  it  has  not  hitherto  recovered.  It 
las  still,  however,  some  trade  In  woollen  stuifs,  salt,  I 
Hour,  sugar,  cocoa,  Ac. ;  and  ll<  markets  are  always  well 
supplied  with  provisions.  I'op.iyaii  was  the  tirtt  city 
built  by  Eiiriiiieans  in  this  part  id  the  New  Worhi,  hav- 
ing Ix-eii  fiiiinili-d  by  lleiiHlcasar  in  I.M7.  A  coniideraiilo 
iMirtion  of  tile  city  Has  liestroyed  Ity  an  earthqo.'iltr  in 
IHH.  IdcDg.  AiiiiunI  vj  Ci.tiimbia  i  Multifii,  iii  Moil.  , 
Trnv  xxvii.  I  Out.  lHng.)  i 

P«)PKHIN(iKN,or  PoPIMIISlillK.  a  tnwn -if  B.l- 
flum,  pruv,  W.  I'luiiders,  csp   cuit.,  on  lliu  .S(lil|>varit 
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canal,  near  the  French  frontier,  7  m.  W.  by  N,  Ypres. 
Pop.  about  9,000.  It  has  several  churches,  a  hand- 
some town-hall  and  college,  some  rather  extensive 
woollen  manufactures,  with  oil-mills,  &c.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  hops.  It  sends,  along  with  Thielt, 
3  mems.  to  the  States  of  the  prov.  iDeCloet:  Did. 
Gtog.) 

PURT-GLASGOW,  a  pari.  bor.  and  aea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Kenfrew,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
16  m.  W.N.W.  Glasgow,  and  2m.  E.  Greenock.  On  the 
W.  tlie  town  is  Banked  by  a  steep  range  of  hills,  about 
400  ft.  in  height ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  much  overshaded  by 
these  hills,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  rcacli  it  for 
about  C  weeks  in  winter.  Pop.,  in  1790,  4,036 ;  in  1835, 
6,018.  The  town  is  neat  and  regular;  the  streets, 
which  are  straight,  for  the  most  part  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  ;  while  tiic  houses,  wliich  are  generally  lofty 
and  substantial,  have  a  pretty  uniform  appearance.  The 
only  modern  buildings  wurtli  notice  are  the  town-house, 
and  par.  church.  The  latter  is  ornamented  in  front  with 
a  portico,  resting  on  4  massy  fluted  pillars,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  handsome  spire,  rising  from  the  centre. 
In  addition  to  tlie  par.  church,  there  is  a  quoad  tacra 
chapel  lielonging  to  the  establishment,  and  a  chapi'l  in 
connexion  with  the  Associate  Synod.  There  are  8  schools, 
one  of  which  is  parociiial ;  and  another  an  endowed  se- 
minary, called  Beaton's  School,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder.  There  are  3  public  libraries,  and  a  reading- 
room.  A  legal  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
has  not  been  introduced ;  but  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  extent  of  above  600/.  arc  raised  for  the  poor,  inciudini? 
church  collections  and  the  usual  par.  dues.  A  savings' 
bank,  under  the  designation  of  a  Provident  Bank,  has 
existed  here  since  1818;  and  tiiere  are  various  friendly 
societies. 

Two  sugar-refining  houses  employ  about  50  men ; 
and  a  rope-manufactory  about  4,i.  But  the  must  im- 
portant branches  of  business  are  ship-building,  and  tlie 
manufacture  of  canvas  for  saii-ciotli  and  coarse  linen 
fabrics.  The  former  gives  employment  to  about  '.iUO 
men,  exclusive  of  apprentices ;  wages  \l.  or  ]l.\s.  a  week. 
The  building  of  steam-boats,  some  of  them  of  the  largest 
cliisB,  is  extensively  carried  on.  A  flax-mill  employs 
abniit  44(1  hands. 

Port  (ilasgow,  as  every  one  knows,  wai  the  sea-port 
or  deep-water  harbour  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  :  and  was 
long  regarded  as  a  mere  dependency  of  the  latter.  It  has 
two  capacious  harbours,  furnished  witli  ample  quay  and 
shed  room,  together  with  a  graving  dock,  the  oldest  in 
Scotland.  A  large  and  commodious  wet-dock  has  re- 
cently been  erected.  Formerly  the  trade  of  this  place 
was  almost  entirely  carried  (m  In  ships  belonging  to  mer- 
chants resident  in  (ilasgow.  Of  late  years,  however, 
tile  people  of  Port-Glasgow  have  themselves  become  ship- 
owners, and  at  present  about  l-4tli  part  of  the  siiipiiing 
belonging  to  the  port,  or  about  7,(MMI  tons,  is  owned  by 
residents  in  the  town.  It  is  the  principal  port  on  the 
Clyde  for  the  importation  of  N.  American  timber,  the 

Quantity  inipnrte<l  liaviiig  varied  during  the  last  15  yearn, 
roin  iii,(MH)  to  30,0110  tuns  a  year.  Owing  to  the  gieat 
improvements  that  have  recently  been  elTected  in  tlie  na- 
vigation of  the  C'lydc,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  trade  lie- 
longing  to  Gl.isgow  that  formerly  centered  in  this  port, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  former.  The  town,  con- 
sequently, is  nut  improving.  The  tonnage  b<-long- 
ing  to  the  port  engiiged  in  foreign  trade,  has  riuigiii, 
for  several  years  back,  from  2I,0(KI  to  32,000  tons  ;  lint 
the  customs'  revenue  has  very  materially  decreascil ; 
a  consi'(|ueiice  of  a  large  pro|iortinn  of  the  goinis 
formerly  warehoused  here  Ix^ing  now  carried  dircit 
to  (ilaiigow.  Thus,  tlie  customs'  revenue  whicii.  In 
|K3(I,  aiiioiiiiti!d  to  243,3411/.,  had  sunk,  In  1840,  to  84.<i,'HW. 
More  than  half  the  trade  of  the  port  is  with  tlie  llrltisli 
N.  American  possessions  ;  alHiiit  a  fourth  with  the  \V. 
Indies;  and  the  remainder  with  the  E.  Indies,  tlie  .Mi'- 
ditcrranean  and  the  U.  .States,  Tliere  is  now  little 
coasting  trade  Ix'tween  the  town  and  Glasgow  ;  hut  llie 
numerous  steam-lioats  that  navigate  the  Clyde,  'xrcpt 
those  that  ply  to  comparatively  distant  ports,  touch  iicrc 
In  iiassiiiK  and  re-imssing. 

Tlie  (ilasgow.  Paisley,  and  (ireenock  railway,  recr'illy 
o|KMicd,  pastes  close  on  tlie  W.  of  Port  Glasgnw.  We 
liave  already  seen  (Vol.  I.  1107.)  tiiat  the  inaglstr.itin 
of  (ilasgow.  In  order  to  provide  a  deep-water  iiort  iir 
their  city,  piircliased,  In  \ii(il,  the  ground  on  whldi  I'lirt 
(iiahgiiw  stands,  and  laid  the  Inundations  of  the  tnuii 
and  harbour.  The  town  suiiports  four  liranih  liiiil^s. 
The  intercourse  iH'tween  Glasgow  and  its  iirwiv  ir- 
quired  port  was  iit  lirst  carried  on  priiii'i|iiilly  liy  liiiil ; 
I  It  tlie  impniveinents  elTected  in  the  (Myiie  iiavitiall m 
iiitM'  iM'cn  such  IIS  to  make  (ilasgow  nearly  indepriiiliiil 
of  tills  or  any  otlier  port,  excrpt  its  own.  The  riiin*  ni 
the  cailie  of  Newark,  which  originally  I'oriiird  llii<  ti'.it 
of  the  pro|>rletor  of  the  eHt.ite  oil  winch  Port  (ilaHiinu  l< 
built,  standi  on  the  ilmre,  ininiedialcly  roiitltniniiii  to 
the  tiiwn  on  the  K.  In  177''^  it  was  created  a  li  r  ui 
liliony,  Hiid  a  iniiniclpal  coiidilutlnn   was  conri  ricil  mi 
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PORT  MAHON. 

h.  The  Reform  Act  united  it  with  Renfrew,  Ruther. 
glen,  Dunbarton,  and  Kilmarnock,  In  sending  1  mem.  to 
theH.  ofC.  Registered  voters,  in  1H40-1,2I8.  Muni- 
cipal revenue,  2,61G/.  ( yide  tlie  article  Glasgow,  in  this 
work ;  New  Slat.  Account  of  Scotland,  \  Renfrewshire, 
pp.  62— 74. ;  Bound.  Reports :  Factory  Returns,  tec.) 

PORT  JACKSON.    See  Sydney. 

PORT  LOUIS.    Sff?  MAUiimus. 

PORT  MAHON,  a  sea-port  of  tlie  island  of  Minorca, 

which  86C> 

PORT-PATRICK,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Wigtown,  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  G.  coast  of  tlie 
Irisli  Channel ;  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  hills  whic:h 
suddenly  rise,  in  a  romantic  semicircular  form,  to  tlic 
height  of  200  or  300  It. ;  109  m.  S.W.  Edinburgh,  and 
21  m.  N.E.  Uonaghadec,  Ireland.  Pop.,  in  I7'JI,  S12  ; 
in  IH38,  l.nio,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  Irish,  or  of 
Iri.sh  descent. 

The  principal  street  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  pa- 
rallel to  the  bay;  and  there  are  3  smaller  streets  con- 
nected with  it,  stretching  at  right  angles  towards  the 
lillls.  Theliousesare,  in  general,  well  built,  comfortable, 
and  covered  « ith  slate.  With  the  exception  of  the  par. 
church,  erected  in  1029,  there  are  no  public  buildings  ; 
nor  is  tiiere  any  otiicr  place  of  public  worship,  though 
the  dissenters  of  all  kinds  in  the  town  and  par.  exceed 
4(Hi.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  lower,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  place  of  similar  size  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
small  iiarish  library  ;  and  a  still  smaller  one  connected 
uith  tlic  Sunday-sciiool.  There  are  no  manufactures  ; 
but  the  cod  tishory  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Two  government  steam-packets,  in  the  service  of  the 
post-olllce,  ply  between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadec  j 
this  having  been  long  one  of  tlie  principal  lines  of  com- 
iminicatiiin  between  Great  Ilritain  and  Ireland.  'I'hc 
fare  of  cabin  pa.sscnger8  is  5s.,  and  of  deck  passengers  'is. 
The  number  of  the  former  to  Ireland,  annually,  is  about 
."illil ;  from  Ircl.ind,  about  4.')0 :  the  number  ol  the  latter 
tu  Ireland,  about  ."i.OOO  ;  from  Ireland,  about  4,500.  This 
iiu'liides  the  last  14  years  ;  but  before  that  time,  that  is, 
bi'tore  the  general  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  by 
which  the  most  ready  conveyance  is  obtained  from  all 
the  great  ports  of  Ireland  to  similar  places  in  England 
and  Scotlanil,  Portpatrick,  In  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  passage  from  lionaghiulee,  formed  the  priiici- 
|ial  port  of  entry  from  and  to  Ireland,  not  only  for  pas- 
sengers, but  for  cattle  and  horses.  For  example,  17,275 
horses  and  cattle  were  imported  here  in  17'Ji  ;  20,000  in 
IKI2 ;  but  only  I.OHO  in  1837  ;  and  the  number  has  con- 
siderably diminished  since  that  year. 

I'orinerly  the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  was  a  mere  Inlet 
between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  and  was  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  on  the  W.  of  Scotland.  When- 
ever a  vessel  approached  the  harbour,  the  inhabs.  as- 
si'iiililed  to  draw  her  to  the  beach,  there  being  no  quay 
ur  creek  to  afford  slielter  from  tho  waves.  Uut  a  quay 
and  rcllectliig  light-house  w ere  built  about  tiO  years  ago ; 
and  it  liav  ing  been  determined  to  make  the  place  a  steain- 
paiket  station,  n  new  hnrbiiur  has  been  constructed, 
priitected  by  two  piers,  curved  to  resemble  a  horse- 
sliiie,  and  furnished  vsith  Jellies  near  their  extremities, 
liy  tthicli  the  entrance  Is  cmilracted  to  IHO  ft. ;  the  area 
uf  the  basin  thus  fornied  being  aliout  7  acres.  In  accom- 
pliitliing  this  great  work,  rock  to  an  Immense  extent  re- 
qiiiri'd  to  be  excavated,  which  was  cll'ected  by  means  of 
piuUlle-dikes  and  the  diving-bell  ;  the  works  are  not  yet 
qiiitir  finished.  Tlic  original  estimate  was  I20,(KI0/. ;  it 
is,  lionevcr,  supposed  that  the  total  expense  will  not 
fall  much  short  of  2(l(l,l;Ull/.  lint  the  entrance  to  tlie 
hirlioiir  is.  alter  all,  very  diflicult  in  rough  we.iner,  and 
il  U  doiibtl'ul  whether  Portpatrick  should  have  been 
I'lirtcil  for  a  packet  station  ;  iiiileed,  notwithstaniiing 
till'  iititiay  on  the  harbour,  it  has  liecii  already  jiroposed 
tu  .iliaiidon  it,  and  to  select  I'iniiart,  «  ni.  N.  fr(nii  Slran- 
rair,  on  the  coniines  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire,  as 
a  mure  suitable  place,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
linilHiiir  of  Portpatrick  lan  never  be  made  lullliienlly 
arci'Mible  or  secure,  and  that  it  is  too  remote  from  tlie 
central  pans  of  .Scotland. 

Piirtpatrick  was  long  resorted  to  as  the  Gretna  Crcen 
fur  Irel.iiid,  and  was  celebrated  lor  its  run-away,  or 
Irritjnlar  inarrlages.  The  lowest  sum  charged  was  |i  /., 
piiyabli'  to  the  parochial  clergyman,  who  performed  the 
iiiani.ige  ceremony,  and  I/,  to  the  session  clerk.  The 
practice  was  abandoned  in  IM'ili,  owing  to  the  iiiter- 
iiTi'iice  of  till'  church  <  units  i  but  in  tin'  records  of  these 
inarriaues  during  the  pieceiltiig  period  of  .'>0  ye.irs,  there 
omir  the  names  of  I'.W  geiilh  nun,  l.'iolllcirs  of  the  army 
11  navy,  and  13  noblemen.  ( .Vi  »•  Sliil.  Aci-.  i;/  SeiiiliintI, 
{  II  iL'/iii'M.vA/M',  p.  I'.",i-  nil. ;  and  I'riv.  tnfonii.) 

pour  Al'-nilM  K,  now  cilUd  PDKT  llEPl'll- 
I.ICAIN.arity.  and  sea  port,  and  llie  inodirncaii.  of  the 
rrpiili.  ol  llayil,  nil  the  W.  I'oast  of  llie  island,  at  the 
liiiiliini  of  tlic  H.iv  of  (iiiimlves.  iiO  in.  S.  Cape  lliiyticn, 
mill  m.i  III.  W.  .St'.  Diiniiiigo;  lat.  |h  3  i'  42"  N.,  lung. 
(2  27'  li"  W.  I'op.  variously  i.siiinaled,  priibably  IVoiii 
In.UtHi  lo  'l'\WO.    It  is  imrti.illy  fortillcd  uu  tho  land  side, 
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and  the  harbour  is  protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  is- 
land near  the  shore.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  great 
precision,  crossing  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles  ;  but 
the  town  is  irregularly  built ;  the  houses  are  principally 
of  wood,  and  as  they  seldom  exceed  2  stories  in  height, 
have  a  paltry  appearance.  Except  the  palace,  which  Is  a 
large  building,  with  a  handsome  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  good  reception  rooms,  tliere  are  no  public  buildings 
of  any  importance.  The  arsenal,  church,  mint,  lyceum, 
military  hospital,  and  courts  of  law,  are  all  insignificant. 
The  adjacent  country  is  low  and  marshy ;  and  the  heat  in 
the  summer  months  being  excessive,  the  climate  is  then 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
between  W  hite  Island  and  the  S.  shore.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  from  about  IH  ft.  .it  ebb,  to  20  ft.  at  full  tide. 
It  is  customary,  but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a  pilot  in 
entering  the  narbour.  Shiiis  moor  head  and  stern  at 
from  100  to  fM)  yards  from  shore  ;  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  boats,  as  there  are  neither  docks  nor  quays 
to  facilitate  these  operations.  Tiie  harbour  is  perlectly 
safe,  except  during  liurrlcanes,  which  may  be  expecteil 
from  Aug.  to  Nov.  The  markets  are  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied with  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ;  hut 
the  supply  of  fish  is  uncertain  ;  and  such  is  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabs.  and  their  neglect  of  the  most  obvious  re- 
sources, that  though  turtle  abound  in  the  bay,  they  are 
rarely  found  in  the  markets. 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  seat  of  government,  the  supremo 
court  of  justice,  court  of  cassation,  a  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  \c.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  principal 
foreign  consuls  in  Hayti,  and  tlie  grand  entrep6t  of  tho 
commerce  of  the  island,  which,  however,  is  trifling,  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances  and  atrocities  that  devastated  this  fine 
colony.  (Sir  Havti.)  It  is  of  Lite  origin,  having  been 
founded  in  I74'J.  it  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  by 
one  of  whicl.  it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  1770.  ( Mackeu. 
xie's  Soles  on  Haiti,  i.  5-25  ;  inctic.  Amer.  s  Conim. 
Dirt.) 

PORT-ROYAL,  a  town  and  sea-port,  and  formerly 
the  commercial  cap.  of  Jamaica  ;  at  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  point  of  land,  bounding  Kingston  Harbour  on 
tlie  S.  and  E., about  5  m.  S.S.W.  Kingston.  It  formerly 
had  2,000  houses,  and  was  handsomely  built ;  but  having 
been  in  gre.it  part  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  inl(iU2,and 
having  suliseouently  suffered  severely  by  fires  and  hurri- 
canes, its  public  oftices  were  transferred  to  Kingston,  and 
it  is  now  insignificant  as  a  town.  It  is  still,  however, 
strongly  fortilied,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  navy  yard, 
the  naval  hnsiiital,  and  of  some  regimental  liarracks. 

PORTA RI.INtJTON,  a  pari.  bor.  and  inland  town 
of  Ireland,  prov.  Lcinster,  on  the  Harrow,  which  divides 
It  into  two  portions,  tlie  larger  of  which  is  in  Queen's, 
and  the  smaller  in  King's  co.,  40  m.  S.W.  by  W.  Dublin. 
Area  of  pari.  Iior..  U33  acres  ;  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831,3,000. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  nearly '2  ni.  in 
length,  extending  on  both  sides  tlie  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  bv  a  stone  bridge.  'I'his  is,  perliaps,  the  Uist- 
built,  and  cleanest  country  town  in  Ireland.  "  Pew 
towns  of  its  si»e  liave  so  respectable  an  appearance, 
which  arises,  not  from  its  trade  or  manufactures,  for  of 
these  it  lias  none  beyond  the  retail  trade  consequent  on 
its  pop.,  but  from  the  unusual  number  of  its  resident 
gentry."  {Mun,  Bound.  Report.)  A  considerable  part, 
nerhaps,  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  tills  town  may 
be  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  a  colony  of  French  I'rotestant 
refugees  having  been  settled  in  it  by  William  III.  It  has 
two  churches,  in  one  of  which,  frequented  by  tlie  re- 
fugees and  their  descendants,  divini!  service  was  jier- 
forined  in  the  French  language  within  the  course  ol  the 
present  century.  It  has,  also,  2  Koin.  Catli.  chapels,  a 
ftlethodist  meeting-house,  a  market-house,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. The  scliooN  belonging  to  this  town  have  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reput  ition,  especially  those  for  French  ; 
and  in  them  two  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals  of 
wliom  Ireland  has  had  to  boast,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  his  brother  the  Marquis  Welleslev,  received  thu 
rudiments  of  their  education.  Under  the  cliarter  granted 
by  Charles  II.,  In  I<ili7,  the  corporation  consisted  of  a 
sovereign,  2  portreeves,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty, 
w  ho  returned  2  ineins.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  tho 
L'liion.  Since  tlicn  it  has  returned  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial 
H.of  C.  The  llouiutary  Act  Hxed  the  limits  of  the  pari, 
bor.  as  slated  above.  Registered  electors,  in  IW3y-40,  171. 
An  obelisk  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  town,  coinmands  an  ex- 
tensive prospect.  Manor  courts  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  here  ;  and  it  h<is  two  constabulary  stations,  one  In 
the  portion  of  the  town  In  each  county.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays  and  Satiiidays  ;  r.iirs  on  .Mh  Jan.,  1st  March, 
Easier  Mmiday,  22d  .May,  4t.i  July,  Ist  Sep.,  I'Jth  Oct., 
and  23d  Nov.  The  town,  with  an  extensive  sinroundhiK 
district,  was  granted,  in  tlie  riign  of  Charles  II.,  tu  Lord 
AriiiiKti  n  I  .Sir  II.  Ilennctt ;  the  I'.li.ibof  Drydcn'i  Absa- 
lom and  Arcliitoplu'l),  one  ol  the  laiiioiis  (  aual.  TIiu 
town,  which  was  previously  called  Cnltodry,  took  the 
name  of  Its  new  owner,  tin'  fiielix  Port  hclnn  given  to  it 
111  cunsi'qui'iicv  of  Its  having  a  small  landing-place  on  the 
I\l  m  4 
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Barrow.  Lord  Arlington,  however,  soon  afterwards  sold 
the  property  ;  and,  after  passing  through  various  hands, 
it  was  acquired  bjr  Mr.  Dawson,  an  ancestor  of  tlie  pre- 
lent  Earl  of  Portarlington.  Emo  House,  the  residence 
of  this  noble  family.  Is  about  4  m.  S.  from  the  town. 
(Mun.  and  Pari.  Boundary  Beporit;  Fraier'i  Guide  to 
Ireland,  Src.) 

PORTLAND,  a  citv  and  port  of  entry  in  theU.  States, 
-State  Maine,  of  which,  till  1832,  it  was  the  cap. ;  on  n 
peninsula  in  Casco  Bay,  50  m.  S.S.W.  Augusta,  and  SO 
m.  N.N.E.  Portsmouth  ;  lat.  (observatory)  49°  39'  N., 
long.  70°  20*  30"  W.  Pop.,  in  1840,  15,218.  It  Is  the 
largest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  well  built  and  laid  out, 
having  numerous  churches,  an  elegant  court-house,  mar- 
ket, alms  and  custom  houses,  an  athenseum  with  a  good 
library,  and  several  banks.  The  harbour  has  deep  water, 
ia  safe  and  capacious,  and  is  never  frozen,  except  for  a 
few  davs  in  the  coldest  winters.  Us  entrance  is  marked 
by  a  light-house,  70  ft.  in  height,  on  Cape  Elizabeth, 
3  m.  S.  by  B.  from  the  town.  The  town  and  harbour 
are  protected  by  two  forts.  The  inhabs.  of  Portland 
carry  on  an  extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fisheries.  In  1838,  the 
aggregate  burden  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
amounted  to  53,184  tons.  There  are  numerous  schools 
for  children  of  either  sex .  The  city  was  incorporated  in 
178fi.     t,Encvcl.  Amer.  i  Blunt't  Amer.  Coast  Pilot,  ^c.) 

POKTO-BELLO,  a  famous  sea-port  and  town  of 
Colombia,  on  the  Carrlbean  Sea,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
isthmus  uniting  the  two  great  continents  of  N.  .tnd  S. 
America,  at  the  point  where  it  is  less  than  40  m.  across ; 
lat.  9°  24'  29"  N.,  long.  79°  43'  3.5"  W.  The  town,  now 
greatly  fallen  off,  is  built  along  tlie  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  range  wliirh  surrounds  and  shelters  the  har- 
bour. But  this  barrier,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  port,  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  periodical  rains,  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  forests,  and  the  excessive  heat,  renders 
this  locality  a  favourite  seat  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  of 
the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world.  Uwing,  how- 
ever, to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  its  contiguity  to  Panama, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  it  was,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  an  important  commercial  enlrepdi.  Down 
to  1740,  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain,  with  merchandise 
for  the  Spanish  Main,  Peru,  and  the  W.  coast  of 
America,  used  to  rendezvous  at  Porto-Bello,  about  the 
fame  time  that  the  Peru  fleet  arrived  at  Panama,  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  produce  brought  by  the  latter, 
Ix'ing  conveyed  across  the  isthmus  by  means  of  oxen, 
and  cimversely.  As  soon  as  the  galleons  had  unlo.ided, 
and  the  merchandise  from  Panama  had  arrived,  a  fair 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of 
strangers,  and  when  a  great  deal  of  business  w.is  trans- 
acted. But  in  1740  the  galleons  ceased  to  resort  to 
Porto-Bello,  the  commerce  with  Peru  and  W.  America 
having  been  since  carried  on  direct  by  vessels  that  sailed 
round  CaiK- Horn .  In  consequence,  the  importance  of 
Porto-Bello  rapidly  declined  ;  and  the  advantages  of  its 
port  not  being  sufficient  to  countervail  the  unhealthiness 
of  its  climate,  it  is  now  comparatively  deserted.  But 
should  the  project  for  eflecting  a  communication  across 
the  isthmus,  by  canal  or  railway,  take  effect,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Porto-Uello  may  rMover  some  |>ortion  of  its 
former  importance.  The  climate  is  said  to  have  been 
improved  by  an  opening  made  in  the  mountains  that 
encircle  the  town,  and  by  the  cutting  down  of  a  portion 
of  the  adjacent  forests. 

Notwithstanding  Porto-Bello  was  formerly  very  strong- 
ly fortified,  it  was  taken,  with  little  loss,  by  Admiral 
Vernon  in  1739.  The  importance  of  this  exploit,  and 
the  ainlilles  of  the  admiral,  were,  at  the  time,  much 
overr.ited  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  if  he  wer.r  I'urnlshed 
with  an  adequate  force  lie  would  have  little  dlHiouity  In 
reducing  all  the  Spanish  setilemonts  In  this  quarter. 
But  the  events  that  took  place  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  etiieclally  the  .'allure  of  the  attack  on  Car- 
thagcna,  undeceived  the  public. 

I'orto- Belli)  was  discovered.  In  1.502,  by  Columbus,  its 
name  being  derived  from  the  excellence  of  Its  hatliour. 
{Alceilu'i  Dicliimnry ;  deog.  Account  qf  Columbia,  i. 
803.;  SniollclfM  Hill,  qf  Kngland,  cap.  18,  *c.) 

POIITOBKLLO,  a  pari.  bor.  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, eo.  Mid  Lothian,  In  a  plain  on  the  S,  bank  of  the 
Frith  of  Korth,  2m.  K  Edinlmrgh.  Pop.  in  I8;U,  2,781  j 
but  in  summer  its  pop.,  owing  to  the  influx  of  visiters 
from  Edinburgh,  is  much  larger.  It  has  no  public 
buildings,  except  a  quoad  $acra  church  connecteit  with 
the  establishment,  and  chatiels  belonging  to  the  Eplico- 

{lallans,  Independents,  and  Kelief.  1'he  episcopal  chapel 
s  an  elegant  bulldmg.  The  main  street  lies  along  the  line 
of  the  pulillr  road  running  E.  and  \V.  j  a  ntimlier  of  cross 
(tri'cis  diverge  from  it,  Ic.iding  down  to  (he  tea-beach, 
or  strelciiliig  in  the  opiionlte  direction.  S<mie  of  these 
consist  of  lines  of  detached  villas.  Separate  villai,  also, 
■bound  throughout  the  town,  some  of  litem  fronting  the 
tea.    No  fixed  plan,  in  truth,  tiM  been  observed  In  laying 
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out  the  town,  which  has  a  straggling  appearance,  and 
some  of  the  older  parts  are  very  mean. 

Adjacent  to  Portot)ello  is  the  village  of  Joppa,  now 
almost  a  part  of  it.  There  is  no  harbour  at  either 
place ;  but  it  has  long  been  proposed  to  construct  one  at 
Portobello.  There  are  manulwstories  of  bricks,  tiles, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  crystal.  Fire-clay  abounds  on 
the  E.  point  of  Joppa,  where  Are-bricks  are  manufac- 
tured to  a  considerable  extent.  A  bank  has  recently 
been  established  in  Portobello.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  number  of  visiters  for  sea-bathing  in  the  town, 
from  May  to  Oct.,  amounts  to  500.  And,  owing  to  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  many  families 
resort  to  it  as  an  eligible  permanent  residence.  A 
branch,  leading  to  Leith,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
railw.iy,  passes  the  town  on  the  S. ;  and  stage  coaches 
ply  between  Portobello  and  Edinburgh  at  least  every 
hour. 

Portobello  is  quite  a  modern  town.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  first  house  having  been  built,  about  a 
century  ago,  by  an  individual  who  had  been  with 
Admiral  Vernon, in  1739,  at  "  Portobello."  The  Keform 
Act  united  it  with  Leith  and  Musselburgh  in  sending 
I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Uegistercd  electors  in  184U-1, 
243.     Municipal  councillors,  9. 

PORTO  FERRA  JO.  a  sea-port  and  the  principal  town 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  see. 

PORTO-KICO  (Span.  Puerto  Rico),  one  of  the  W. 
India  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the  smallest  and 
most  E.  of  the  Greater  Antilles ;  chiefly  between  lat  17° 
>5>V  and  18°  30*  N.,  and  long.  6.5°  40*  and  67"  20*  \V.; 
having  N.  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  sepa- 
rated on  the  E.  from  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  Virgin 
Passage,  and  from  Hayti  on  the  W.  by  Mona  Pas.iago, 
80  m.  across.  Its  shape  Is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
length  E.  to  W.  being  about  100  m.,  and  the  breadth 
about  38  m.  Area,  3,700  sq.  m.  Under  the  old  colonial 
system  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  pup.  did  not  exceed  80,6.50 ; 
whereas  it  amounted,  in  183b,  according  to  the  ofUcial 
returns,  to  357,086,  of  whom  only  41, HIS  were  slaves; 
and  it  is  now  (1841J  probnblylittle.  11  at  all,  short  of  380,000 
or  390,000.  A  mountain  chain,  runs  E.  and  W.  through 
the  centre  of  the  island  ;  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity,  is  about  3,000  ft.  in  height.  Nu- 
merous rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  chain,  flowing 
on  either  side  to  the  sea,  some  of  wliich  are  navigable 
for  2  or  3  leagues  from  their  mouth,  for  schooners  and 
coasting  vessels.  The  coast  line  is  indented  with  nu- 
merous bays  and  creeks,  some  of  which  form  excellent 
harbours  for  sliips  of  large  burden.  The  surface,  which 
is  finely  diversified,  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil  is  gc'ic- 
rally  rich  and  fertile.  The  climate  is  supposed  to  be  less 
unhealthy,  and  better  adapted  to  Europeans,  than  in 
most  of  the  .Antilles  :  it  differs  widely,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  the  N.  coast  being  especially  subject  to 
heavy  rains,  and  the  S.  to  droughts.  Violent  hurricanes 
often  do  immense  damage.  Porto- Rico  is  singularly 
destitute  of  wild  animals.  "  There  are  almost  no  indi- 
genous quadrupeds  ;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  featheri'd 
trilie  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests.  The  birds  are  few 
both  in  numlwr  ami  species ;  you  may  travel  whole 
leagues  without  seeing  a  bird,  or  even  hearing  their 
chiru.  On  the  rivers  there  are  a  few  water-fowl,  and  in 
the  forests  the  green  parrot.  Almost  every  other  island 
in  the  W.  Indies  is  infested  by  snakes,  and  other  noxious 
reptiles.  Here  are  none.  But  rats,  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  in  great  numbers,  infest  the  country,  and  sometimes 
commit  dreadful  ravages  on  the  sugar-canes  ;  and  al- 
though continually  persecute>l,  their  numbers  do  not 
decriiase."    (Flinlcr't  Puerto  Rico,  .53.) 

Tlie  resources  of  Porto-Rico  are  wiiolly  agricultural ; 
no  manufactures  exist,  nor  have  any  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  other  mineral  products,  t)een  hitherto  explorril. 
In  18,10,  the  lands  under  cultivation  in  the  island  uito 
not  supiiosed  to  exceed  110,0(K)  acres,  not  being  iiiiiri' 
than  a  Isth  or  With  part  of  the  land  suitable  for  IIkU 
purpose.  According  to  an  official  return  the  lands  iimlor 
the  difTerent  species  of  culture  in  1830,  and  th'lr  pro- 
duce, were  as  follows :  — 
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But  during  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  pop.,  and  consequently,  alio,  qf  production. 
Many  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and 
brought  under  tillage ;  and  a  very  great  increase  has 
taken  place  of  the  staple  products  of  the  island.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  exports  in  1839, 
that  the  sugar  and  molasses  exported  in  the  course  of 
that  year  very  materially  exceeded  the  entire  quantity 
grown  in  1830,  as  given  in  the  above  return.  Indeed,  we 
have  little  doubt,  supposing  the  previous  return  to  be 
nearly  accurate,  that  the  lauds  under  cultivation  in 
Porto-Ricn  may  at  present  (1841)  be  estimated  at  above 
2(H),000  acres. 

In  1828,  1,437,28,')  acres  of  land  were  held  by  19,140 
proprietors,  giving  to  each,  at  an  average,  7,5|  acres.  At 
the  same  time  423  individuals  were  proprietors  of  estates 
regularly  established  with  slaves;  275  being  sugar-estates, 
and  148  coffee  plantations.  The  remaining  17,440  pro- 
prietors bred  cattle,  and  raised  provisions  and  small 
quantities  of  coffee.  In  consequence  of  the  small  capital 
required,  the  inhabs.  formerly  applied  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  latter  branches  of  industry:  so  much 
so  was  this  the  case,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 

firescnt  century,  there  were  but  29  sugar  estates  on  the 
sland  (  and  In  1802  the  total  value  of  the  exports  did 
not  exceed  .'J7.f)00  dolls.  I    At  present,  however,  the  case 
is  widely  different ;  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  is  generally 
occupied  witli  susar-plantations,  and  in  1839  the  exports 
of  sugar  amounted  to  no  less  than  692,458  cwt.,  or  34,622 
tons,   worth  above  2,400,000  dolls.     But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  S.  coast,  most  parts  of  the  island  exhibit  a 
promiscuous  cultivation,  plantations  of  sugar  being  in- 
termixed with  those  ol'  coffee,  and  with  field-rice,  maize, 
plantains,  tobacco,  and   pasture.     Artiticial   irrigation 
Is  no  where  practised ;  but  notwithstanding  the  drought 
wliicii  prevails  in  the  S.,  plenty  of  water  for  the  cane 
is  found  at  about  2  ft  below  the  surface.    The  average 
produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  for  the  whole  of  Porto- Rico, 
is  estimated   by  Flinter  at  30  cwt.,  being  more  than 
(ioiible  the  quantity  raised  on  the  best  lands  in  the  most 
favoured  of  the  British  Antilles  I     (Puerto  Rico,  180.) 
'I'lie  coffee  is  of  a   peculiarly  good  quality,  much  care 
lieing  fallen  in  plucking  and  preparing  it.    The  trees, 
wliich   mostly  belong  to  small  proprietors,    grow    to 
a  great  height,  and  sometimes  yield  from  20  to  40  lbs. 
f  aril.    Every  poor  family  has  20  or  3u  trees  ;  and  even  in 
tlie  woods  trees  are  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state,  laden 
witli  coffee.     The  free  labourers  at  the  harvest  come 
into  tlic  market,  some  with  .50  lbs.,  others  with  a  cwt., 
and  so  on,  being  the  surplus  of  their  little  crops,  after 
leaving   enough    for  the  use  of  their  families  for  the 
season.   This  they  sell  to  the  merchants,  to  purchase  ar- 
ticles of  cintldng.    The  plant  on  the  large  estates,  culti- 
vated by  sl,^ves,  is  pruned  and  cut  low,  and  yields,  at  an 
average,  I  lb.  per  tree.     Flinter  estimates  that,  in  1830, 
tlie  i-IH  coffee  estates  may  have  produced  300  cwt.  each, 
or  altogether  44,400  cwt.;  .ind  th.it  the  remaining  205,600 
cwt.  of  the  estimated  produce  (2!)0,000  cwt.)  of  that  year 
was  the  growth  of  free  labour.    The  tobacco  of  Porto- 
Ilieo.  which  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba,  is 
wlir)lly  the  produce  of  free  labour.    Poor  families,  white 
and  hl.ick,  plant  i  or  J  acre,  and  cure  and  dispose  of  the 
prodoce  to  the  shopkeepers  in  the  villages,  who  aregcne- 
ralij-  agents  for  the  more  extcn.sive  merchants  of  the  capi- 
tal.   These  shopkeepers  furnish  clothes  and  money  in 
iwivance,  at  an  enormous  interest,  tothecultivators,lrora 
wlioin  tliey  receive  tiieir  crop  at  a  certain  price,  generally 
loss  tlian  half  its  value.    The  soil  in  many  places  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  culture 
of  wliich  has  been  very  greatly  extended  within  the  last 
lialf  iloien  years.    Indigo  grows  spontaneously,  but  is 
not  cultivated  ;  and  few  European  vegetables  are  raised, 
though  the  greater  number  might  be  produced  without 
mucli  difficulty. 

Tlie  pasture  lands  in  the  N.  and  E.  are  superior  to 
anv  in  the  \V.  luilies  for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle ; 
ilii'  total  number  of  which  in  Porto-KIco,  in  1830,  was 
esliiiialeil  at  about  200,000.    Cattle-breeding  is,  pcriiaps, 


more  profitable  here  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture; 
but,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  few  Individuals 

Sossess  so  many  as  1,000  head  of  cattle.  In  the  breeding 
istricts,  where  there  are  no  arable  lands,  the  cattle  are 
permitted  to  roam  at  large,  as  on  the  American  continent, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale :  elsewhere  they  are  penned  up 
in  enclosed  meadows.  They  are  mostly  reared  in  the 
valleys  distant  from  the  coast,  whence  the  carriage  of 
sugar  and  coffee  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  culti- 
vator. The  larger  proprietors,  wno  have  from  100  to 
150  head,  if  they  have  not  sufHcient  pasture  land  of  their 
own,  divide  their  stock  among  the  poorer  land-owners, 
giving  them  cows,  and  calves  already  weaned,  to  be  taken 
care  of;  and  dividing  the  produce  of  the  animals,  when 
sold,  with  them,  in  a  certain  proportion.  The  cattle  are 
turned  Into  the  fattening  pastures  at  a  year  old,  and  in 
3  or  4  months  are  tit  for  sale.  A  considerable  traffic  l.^ts 
long  been  carried  on  in  cattle  from  this  itland  with  llie 
French,  English,  and  Danish  W.  I.  Islands ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  tamer,  they  are  easier  ma- 
naged on  board  ship,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  die  or  fall 
off  at  sea  as  the  wilder  cattle  of  the  American  continent : 
they  fetch  about  33|  dollars  per  head.  The  home  sup- 
plies of  cheese  and  butter  are  insufficient  for  tho 
consumption.  The  island  is  not  adapted  for  wool  grow- 
ing, the  fleece  of  the  sheep  degenerating  into  a 
species  of  hair ;  but  the  mutton  is  excellent.  The  num. 
bers  of  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  mules,  and  asses  are,  how- 
ever, very  limited ;  but  there  are,  probably,  above  80,000 
horses  ol  a  tolerably  good  breed.  The  value  of  the  live 
stock  in  1830  was  estimated  at  about  7,858,000  dollars ;  of 
which  the  cattle  made  4,000,000,  and  the  horses  3,200,000. 
The  forests  iii  tlie  interior  supply  timber  of  the  best 
quality  for  ship  and  house  building ;  and  to  prevent  their 
decrease,  the  government  has  ordered  that  three  trees 
should  be  planted  for  every  one  cut  down. 

Previously  to  1815,  Porto-Rico,  being  excluded  from  all 
direct  intercourse  with  other  countries  excepting  Old 
Spain,  was  either  stationary  or  but  slowly  progressive, 
the  entire  value  of  the  exports  in  that  vear  having 
amounted  to  only  65,274  dollars  I  But  at  that  epoch  a 
royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porto- Rico 
from  all  duties  for  15  years  ;  and  she  was  then,  also,  per- 
m  *'.cd  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  under  reasonable  duties, 
W...1  other  countries.  In  consequence  principally  of 
these  wise  and  liberal  measures,  but  partly,  also,  of  a 
considerable  immigration  of  rich  Spanish  colonists  from 
S.  America,  Porto.  Rico  has  latterly  made  a  most  extra- 
ordinary progress.  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  In  the  police  and  internal  administration,  and 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  following  statements  as  to  the  trade  of  Porto-Rico 
in  1839,  taken  from  the  Balanxa  Mercantil,  published 
in  tlie  capital,  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
advancing  prosperity  of  the  island. 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  the 
Exports  from  Porto- Rico,  in  1839,  specifying  the 
Values  of  those  Imported  and  exported  under  differ- 
ent flags. 


Flax*. 

Import! 

Exports. 

Dnih. 

CwU. 

Dolll. 

Ctvlt. 

Spnnish  (from  Rpain) 

72.5,740 

40 

400,401 

86 

Bp'-ini&ti  co.ifit«rs  from  St. 

Tliomas    • 

l,!151,fil7 

HI 

414,996 

31 

American     -           -          - 

i.iaa.BTO 

87 

2/>H8,481i 

84 

English 

14,'i,HM 

80 

.147,898 

81 

French          ... 

»e,38ii 

40 

i'it,0.'A 

89 

Ilanitmrg,    Altona,   and 

Hremen    - 

8.1S,67I 

.5.1 

478.4.5S 

7 

Hutch 

8,fil.5 

47 

10,9.i5 

Tortugucse 
tiwcd^h 

83.1 

7.5 

838 

85 

119 

4,3.VI,.ViS 

3 

4,534,198 

3 

In  transit 
Total    . 

1,111,848 

!)3 

988,413     1    i7 

»,46li,SO« 

96 

A,516,flll     1    60 

Account  Hitccifying  the  Quantttln  and  Valuer  of  the  princip.-il  Articles 
etiKirteil  flroni  Porto-  Hlro  in  18,19. 

Arrival!  of  Shipping  In  Fono.RIco  in  1839. 

Article!. 

Quantillei, 

Value. 

Flags. 

VeMtls.                Tons. 

l),Ulari. 

11,880  c«t». 

l89,4.1.5-76 

Kpanish  . 

675 

88,976 

698.1.58      — 

S,183,(i(l8'40 

Americans 

4,19 

63.933 

CottVe        .... 

H.5,3»4      — 

K,'i3,83(;.80 

KiiHii^h  . 

114 

9,3.16 

Mulisus   .           .           -            - 

3,311,780  nnllon» 

49«,757-99 

French    . 

88 

6,801 

43,803  cwH. 

178,HI3'.58 

Danish     . 

47 

4, .57  7 

Ituni         .... 

fi.'iO  nuuchH. 

i(!,841(;fi 

Swedish 

8 

61 

Ifiili.^        .... 

6,7.18  cwts. 

liO,'i44-98 

Dutch      - 

9 

419 

893 

1 1  ,.1H3  00 

l!«!iR  Town 

Hi 

2,70.5 

I'AUle       .          .           .           - 

3,.598 

l8n,.io3(i(; 

I'urtuguese 

8 

1,57 

'1'iiiitH.r     .          .           .           ■ 

Ki,e,«lt,aic.     . 

- 

8S,9n8'3l 
1.10,.1S9(K> 

1,398 

1I6,.198 

- 

Custom-hou^edutlct  on  in 

4,.58S,.531-S8 

iports  -    731.761'3I  dollan. 

(?arin,  rottnnii  and    otiier  Im. 

Do.  exjiortK 

■    84l,0«i8-08      do. 

Hurtvd  HMtii  und  elpurted 

• 

USS.079'78 

Do.  dues  on  sliipping 

-       88,7.58'85      do. 

.5..5iri.(ii|.(:o 

Total    I,II6I,5S88» 
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PORTO-UICO. 


Probably,  however,  the  most  ndvantageoun  circum- 
stance tn  the  condition  of  thit  island  is  the  decided 
prepniulcranco  of  the  white  and  free-coloured  pop. 
According  to  the  census  of  1836,  the  Inhab.  consisted 
of — 

Whila 188,869 

Prcemulauoa  ....    1UI,«7S 

Fifw  blacks WMi 

Blara 41,818 


Total 


357,086 


This  Is  a  belter  distribution  of  classes  than  prevails  in 
any  other  part  of  the  W.  Indies,  Cuba  not  excepted  ;  and 
the  deep-rooted  antipatliy  tliat  exists  between  tlic  wliite 
and  blucl(  races  in  tne  other  islands  is  nearly  unknown 
in  Porto  Rico.  Tlie  slaves  have  alwavs  been  particu- 
cularly  well  treated  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  here 
they  are  decidedly  comfortable,  being  well  clothed,  well 
lodged,  and  not  over-worked. 

"  The  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
are  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inlinbs.  of 
Porto.Ulco.  The  Xivaros,  a  name  anplied  to  all  the 
whites  below  the  better  riasscs,  swing  themselves  tn  and 
fro  in  their  hammocks  all  day  long,  smoking  their  cigars, 
and  scraping  a  guitar.  A  few  colTec  plants  and  plantain 
trees,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  an  acre  of  land,  in  C(irn  or 
sweet  potatoes,  constitute  the  property  of  what  wouhl  be 
denon)inatcd  a  comfortable  Xivaro;  who,  mounted  on 
Ills  meagre  and  hard-worked  horse,  with  his  long  sword 
protruding  from  his  basket,  dressed  in  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  shirt,  and  check  panta- 
loons, sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass,  to  a  cock- 
light,  or  to  a  dance,  thinking  himself  the  most  independ- 
ent and  happy  being  in  existence. 

"  The  houses  of  all  classes,  in  the  country,  are  usually 
built  of  wood.  The  windows  have  no  glass:  they  are 
•hut  with  sliding  boards  ;  so  tliat  when  it  rains,  or  when 
the  wind  blows  with  violence,  tlic  family  remains  in  dark- 
ness. The  roofs  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  co- 
vercd  with  wooden  shingles.  There  arc  no  inns  for 
travellers  cither  in  the  towns  or  country."  (Fli'ntcr, 
pp.  242— Kl.) 

The  government,  laws,  and  institutions  are  nearly  si- 
milar to  those  established  by  Spain  in  the  nrst  of  her 
Transatlantic  colonics.  Porto-ltico  is  governed  by  a 
captain-general,  whose  authority  is  supreme  in  military 
affairs,  and  who  is  president  of  the  royal  audiencia  Un 
civil  matters.  The  latter  court  is  composed  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, a  regent,  three  judges,  a  fiscal,  two  re- 
porters, and  u  marshal ;  anil  is  superior  to  all  other 
constituted  authorities,  including  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal. The  captain-general  has  A  junta,  or  council  of 
the  princiiial  military  ollicers.  In  the  seven  towns  and 
villages,  wliicli  are  the  caps,  of  departments,  justice  is 
administered  by  the  mayors :  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  by  inferior  magistrates,  called  lieutenants,  who 
determine  debts  under  10(1  dollars,  act  a.s  justices  of  the 
peace,  collect  the  duty  of  subsidy,  receiving  0  per  cent. 
on  the  collections,  Ac  They  ai'c  appointed  by  the  cap- 
tain-general, who  also  appoints  the  clergy  to  their  diller- 
ent  livings,  on  the  recommendation  of  tile  bishop.  Public 
Instruction  is  very  backward  ;  hut  scliuols,  though  few, 
are  increasing.  The  island  is  divided  into  seven  mili- 
tary deps.,  each  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  co- 
lonel. The  regular  miiilary  force  comprises  about  lO.OlK), 
and  the  militia  about  4(i,lKKI  men.  The  naval  force  con- 
sists of  only  a  man-of-war,  a  schooner,  and  about  a 
dozen  gun-Wits.  The  tithes  and  alcavala  duties  were 
aboliahMl  iii  IHl.t,  and  the  subsidy,  or  direct  contribution 
un  landed  property,  established  instead.  In  IM3'i,  the 
total  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  tn  79H,4')0  dollars  ; 
the  direct  tjixes  producing  2(J7,I4II  dolU.,  the  custom- 
house duties  A'M.'JM)  dolls.,  and  the  indirect  taxes  (on 
cock-pits,  liilliard-rooins,  lotteries,  stamps,  saleable  ofli- 
ccs,  legacies,  bulls,  See.)  !(7,0(KJ  dolls.  The  duties  on 
imports,  which,  in  IH3U,  produced  7.'M,7GI  dulls.,  consist 
of  certain  rates  charged  on  dillerent  articles,  according 
to  the  presumed  value.  On  some  articles  they  are  very 
heavy,  and  there  is.  In  consequence,  a  considerable 
coiitrpband  trade.     Articles  imported  in  Spanish  vessels 

tiay  one  third  less  duty,  and  Spanish  iinHluce  imported 
n  S|ianisli  bottoms  peys  a  half  less.  The  chief  towns  of 
tile  island  are  San  Juan  de  Pnrto-Ilico,  the  cap.,  May- 
agues,  Ponea,  Agiiadilla,  and  Kaxardo. 

Porto-ltico,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  I4!i3,  is 
•  ipiioscd,  though  probably  on  no  very  good  grounds,  to 
have  had  <i(Kl,(MiU  inhabs.,  who  were,  In  no  very  long 
time,  almost  exterminateil.  In  the  latter  p.irt  of  the 
17th  ceiilnry,  it  was  taken  by  the  ICngllsh  ;  but  from  the 
prevalence  of  dyseiiti'ry,  tliev  were  soon  alt^r  obligeil 
to  al>andon  it ;  since  wliicli,  it  has  been  mostly  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  Spain.  A  revolutionary  movi'ment, 
whirh  broke  out  in  M'iO,  was  h.ippily  put  an  end  to  in 
HA't.  (h'linler'a I'retent  Slate  i\[  J'uilu-Hico  ;  and  OJ/Uiiil 
Jliliirns.) 

l't)HTO  HICO  (SAN  IVAS  DK).  the  principal 
city,  and  sea-poit  uf  the  above  ial.uul,  of  which  It  is  the 


POllTSMOUTH. 

cap.,  on  rising  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula, 
jolne<l  to  the  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus  ;  lat.  18°  Zif  \(i" 
N.,  long.  <K!°  I.V  l.V'  W.  Pop  30,000?  The  town,  which 
lies  along  the  K,  side  of  the  harbour,  is  strongly  forlilled. 
The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles :  being  on  a 
declivity  it  is  well  drained,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  and  healthiest  towns  in  the  W.  Indies.  Irf  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  most  of  the  houses  were 
of  wood :  but  at  present,  except  in  the  suburbs,  not  a 
wooden  house  is  to  he  seen,  and  they  are  principally  two 
stories  high.  There  are  some  good  public  buildings ; 
including  the  bishop's  palace,  and  seminary  ;  the  royal 
military  hospital,  with  3.^)  beds  ;  public  gaol,  house  of 
correction,  a  handsome  thcitre,  town-house,  with  a  mag- 
nificent public  hall,  several  convents,  &c.  The  govern- 
ment house,  though  old  and  sombre  looking,  has  some 
fine  apartments.  The  cathedral  is  a  large,  unfinisheil, 
heavy  fabric  •,  there  are  several  other  churches,  with  a 
custom-house,  arsenal,  &c.  The  harbour  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  liavannnh,  to  which  it  is  but 
little  inferior.  Its  entrance,  about  300  fathoms  in  width, 
has  the  Morro  Castle,  at  the  N.VV.  corner  of  the  city,  on 
its  E.  side,  and  is  defended  on  the  W.,  or  opposite  side, 
by  forts  erected  on  two  small  islands.  Within  it  expands 
into  a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from 
a  to  (j  ,ind  7  fathoms.  On  its  W.  side,  opposite  to  thi; 
city,  there  are  extensive  sand-banks  ;  but  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour  itself  is  unobbtructed  by 
any  bar  or  shallow.  Porto-Iiico  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts,  &c.,  fur 
the  island.  It  has  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  tine 
arts,  with,  numerous  public  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  It 
engrosses  the  larger  portion,  by  far,  of  the  commerce  of 
the  island,  and  lias,  in  consequence,  attained  to  consider- 
able distinction  auioiig  the  emporiums  of  the  VV.  Indies. 
( I'linlcr's  Porto-Iiico  ;  Comnwrcial  Diet.,  S/c.) 
POHTS.MOUTIl,  including  its  suburb  of  Portsea,  a 

Karl.  Iwr.,  and  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of  England, 
eing  the  principal  naval  arscn.il  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  grand  station  of  the  fleet,  bund.  Portsdown,  co. 
Hants,  on  tlie  SV.  side  of  Portsea  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  opposite  Oosport,  and  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  chanu'd,  separating  the  Isle  of  Wiglit 
from  the  mainland.  10  m.  S.  K.  Southampton,  and  6.i  in. 
S.W.  London  ;  lat.  tiip  48'  3"  N.,  long.  G"  .V  liO"  W. 
The  area  of  the  pari.  bor.  and  the  pop.  at  the  under- 
mentioned decennial  periods  have  been  as  follow  :  — 
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Portsea  Island,  which  has  Portsmouth  at  its  S.W.  ex. 
troinity,  is  about  4  in.  In  length  (N.  and  S.),  and  from 
'2  to  3  in.  in  breadth,  between  Portsmouth  harbour  on 
the  one  side,  and  I.angstonc  Harbour  on  the  other :  it 
is  connected  with  the  main  land,  at  its  N.  extremity, by  ,i 
stone  bridge,  and  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  excellent  irojis  of  corn,  and  large  quantitiis 
of  particularly  tine  garden  vegetables.  Uesides  tlie  nboi  e 
towns,  Portsea  Island  has  several  villages  ;  and  itsconsis 
are  well  defended,  at  numerous  points,  by  strong  military 
works,  including,  tojzetlier  with  the fortlllcations  of  I'orls'- 
inouth  itself,  I'ort  Cumberland,  Southsea  Castle,  a  Ion!; 
line  of  intrenched  works  at  ililsea,  &c.  The  external 
.ipncarance  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  is  greatly  cnilicl- 
lisiied  by  the  line  trees  which  ornament  tlieir  rampart.i ; 
and  few  towns  exhibit  so  Imposing  an  approach  a^ 
Portsea  at  its  priinipal  entrance  from  I.ondon.  The  en- 
trances to  Portsmouth,  tlie  older  and  more  soiitlu'riy 
iiart  of  the  pari,  bor.,  are  much  less  striking;  butiis 
Interior  is  far  superior  to  that  of  its  neighbour.  Ports- 
mouth may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  tliri'i 
or  four  parallel  streets,  crossed  at  rijjht  angles  by  (wn  (ir 
three  other  lines  of  thoroughfares.  High  Street,  the  prin- 
cip.il.with  its  angular  continuation,  liroad,  or  Point  Slrcct, 
runs  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  town;  it  is  vuW 
ami  handsome,  having  on  cither  side  many  large  ami 
excellent  h(nises,  several  piililic  buildings,  .tnd  some  ktv 
superior  hotels.  It  has  also  been  much  improved  liy  ilic 
removal,  in  \H3I>,  uf  the  old  town  hall,  an  unsightly  liriik 
biiililing,  which  previously  stood  about  its  niiilillc, 
blocking  up  the  greater  part  of  the  co.vh-road.  Many 
good  private  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
other  streets,  and  on  the  Cirand  Parade,  a  spacious  npi  ii 
area,  used  for  garrison  inspections,  and  for  the  diily 
muster  of  the  several  guards  ;  but  ill  gener.il  the  priiiiti' 
bullilings  are  <if  an  inlcrior  charaiter.  anil  the  lark 
streets,  parlicularly  those  at  the   I'oint  and  tovvard  the 

*  rorlsc.i  r.iiilil.ililf  u  ihnl  11.111  of  tin-  (mr.  «if  I'nrtsi-.i  tiitt  uitltn 
the  .iuiUtlii'tiiMi  ui' ilit>  lK;r.  uf  rurlMuuutti  iirfvluu-.l.t  tu  ili  ik^.I:; 
of  tlie  Muii.  lufo.in  Act. 
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K.  part  of  the  town,  are  of  the  lowest  character,  and, 
which  is  worse,  disgustingly  flithy.  The  Point  is  a 
small  peninsula  stretching  W.  to  form  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  mostly  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town. 
It  is,  with  the  opposite  part  of  I'ortsea,  the  principal  seat 
of  naval  traffic,  most  of  the  ship  agents,  brokers,  &c. 
having  their  offices  here,  and,  in  >lme  of  war  especially,  it 
presents  a  scene  of  the  greatest  activity. 

I'ortsea,  which  has  entirely  grown  up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  on  a  tract  formerly  called  Ports- 
mouth Common,  N.  of  Portsmouth,  now  greatly  sur- 
passes the  latter  in  extent  and  pop.  It  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  Its  main  thoroughfare.  Queen 
Street,  which  runs  for  about  )  m.  in  a  direct  line  from 
Lion  Gate,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  with  shops,  many  of 
which  emulate  those  of  the  Str.ind  or  Fleet  Street.  Some 
few  of  the  other  streets,  as  St.  James's  Street,  King 
Street,  the  Common  Hard,  &c.,  are  tolerably  broad  and 
well  built ;  but  except  these,  none  of  the  others  approach 
even  to  mediocrity.  The  houses  in  Portsea  are  rarely 
more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  their  fronts  are  but 
seldom  stuccoed.  It  has  but  one  handsome  open  sp.ice 
(St.  George's  Square),  and  few  public  buildings  ;  and,  in- 
deed, till  within  the  last  few  years,  it  had  scarcely  an 
hotel  deserving  the  name.  Both  towns  are  well  paved, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  well  lighted  with  gas,  but 
tlicir  police  is  said  to  be  very  defective. 

The  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  comprise  at  least  half 
tlie  pari,  bor.,  tlieir  more  densely  peopled  portion  ex- 
tendmg  over  a  space  fully  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  that 
occupied  by  the  two  towns.  Of  these  sulmrbs,  Soutlisca 
alone  has  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  It  consists  of  a 
succession  of  well  built  terraces  facing  the  sea,  and  the 
K.  ramparts  of  Portsmouth,  being  inhabited  principally 
by  naval,  military,  and  government  civil  officers,  and 
visiters  resorting  thither  during  the  summer  season. 
Behind  these  terraces  arc  a  number  of  tolerable  streets, 
and  some  new  squares,  &c. 

Elm  Grove  and  Somerstown  are  sections  of  tli  Is  suburb ; 
the  former,  a  little  further  eastward,  is  a  series  of  ele- 
gant detached  villas,  surrounded  by  fine  filanlations  and 
gardens,  commandhig  prospects  of  Spithead,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  &c.,  and  inhabited  by  opulent  individuals.  Land> 
lort,  Klathouse,  &c.,  immediately  to  the  E.  and  N.  of 
Portsea,  have  nothing,  in  point  of  appearance,  to  recom- 
nu'iid  them  ;  their  inhabs.  are,  in  a  great  measure,  retail 
tradesmen  and  workmen  eniployc<lhy  government.  New- 
town (Mile  End),  Kingston,  Buckland,  itc,  E.  of  the 
foregoing,  are  cheerful  and  agreeable  suburbs,  principally 
extending  along  the  London  Kuad,  and  inhabited  by 
iniicli  the  same  classes  as  those  residing  in  Soutlisea. 

Immediately  without  the  w.ills  of  Portsmouth,  stretch- 
ing along  the  shore,  is  Soutlisea  Common,  a  fine  large 
iipen  space,  used  for  reviews  and  military  inspections, 
and  a  favourite  place  of  public  recreation. 

The  importance  of  Portsmouth,  like  th.it  of  Plymouth, 
depends  wholly  on  the  excellence  of  her  harbour,  and  on 
licr  convenient  situation  as  a  place  for  the  outfit  and  ren- 
(li'zvous  of  the  fleets  in  the  channel,  or  of  those  cruising 
ulf  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  her  be  selected  as  the  principal  station  of  the  navy, 
and  lias  consequently  udvanced  her  to  the  highest  desti- 
nation as  a  naval  dcii6t. 

The  harbour,  which  Is  unequalled  in  Great  Britain, 
anil  surpassed  hut  by  few  in  the  world,  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  not  exceeding  220  yards  in  width,  between 
Portsinoutli  and  Gosport ;  but  within  its  width  in  ^ases, 
and  it  expands  into  a  noble  basin  capable  of  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  of  Great  Uritain.  There  is 
a  bar  outside  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ;  but  as  it  has 
aliout  13  feet  water  over  it,  even  at  the  lowest  spring 
elilis,  it  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  any  obstruction  to  the 
navijiatioii  ;  and  within  the  harliour  there  is  w.iter  suffl- 
liint  to  Boat  tlie  largest  men-of-war  at  any  time  of  the 
tiili'.  Tlie  anciuirlng  ground  is  excellent ;  and,  being 
frir  from  sunken  rocks,  or  other  obstructions,  ships  !<:■ 
ns  securely  in  it  as  if  they  wert!  in  dock. 

Tiie  dock-yard,  which  comprises  .ihout  120  acres,  lies 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour.  It  comprises  ail  the 
establislnnents  necessary  fur  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  ships  of  war,  and  for  their  outfit  with  the  greatest 
iietiiatt'li,  including  numerous  building  and  graving 
dm  ks.  partly  opening  into  the  harhour,  and  partly  into  a 
Ur^'i'  Iwsin,  which  communicates  with  the  latter.  Along 
tl>iM|iia),  fronting  the  harbour,  extends  a  noble  line  of 
wareiidiises,  having  in  its  centre  a  handsome  octagonal 
ubscrvatory,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  telegraph  connected, 
liy  a  line  of  signal  stations,  with  the  Admiralty  in 
Coiulon.  In  the  rope-house,  nearly  1,200  feet  in  length, 
oabli's  are  twisted  that  are  sometimes  SO  Inches  in  dr- 
ciinifcreiice ;  and  tlie  anchor-forge  produces  anchors  of 
tlu'  largest  size.  The  Iron  and  coppei  mills,  the  cupper 
foundrv,  where  the  copper  Is  rolled  into  sheets  for 
ilieathlng  by  steam-power,  the  rigging  and  mast-hniisi's, 
timber  berths,  saw. pits,  seasoning  shcifs,  mast-ponds,  \c. 
are  all  on  tiie  most  extensive  scale.  Probably,  however, 
the  most  interesting  ni.ichlnery  is  that  Invented,  or,  at 


all  events,  vastly  improved  by  Sir  Iiambert  Brunei,  for 
cutting  blocks.  It  Is  exceedingly  Ingenious,  and  has  been 
productive  of  a  vast  saving  of  labour.  During  the  lato 
war  upwards  of  4,000  working  men  were  employed  In 
Portsmoutii  dock-yard,  of  whom  I, .^00  were  shipwrights 
and  caulkers;  but  in  time  of  peace  the  numbers  are 
greatly  reduced. 

In  the  Dock  Yard  are  the  Navy  Pay-ofllce,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  port-admiral,  the  admiral-  superintendent, 
and  the  heads  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  estab. 
The  port-admiral's  residence,  formerly  that  of  the  com- 
missioner (whose  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  super, 
intendent),  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  white  brick,  sur- 
rounded hy  gardens.  Near  it  is  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
a  spacious  dark  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1720,  its  centre 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  observatory  well  furnished 
with  instruments.  Here  youths  intended  for  the  navy 
were  formerly  instructed  in  navigation,  &c. ;  but,  in 
1830,  the  college  was  remodelled,  and  is  now  appi-opri- 
ated  to  the  instruction  of  junior  naval  and  marine 
otflcors  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  connected  with 
their  profession,  and  especially  the  principles  and  pra.'- 
tice  of  naval  sunnery.  The  officers  belongiug  to  tills 
establishment  are  boarded  and  lotlged  in  the  college,  hut 
arc  borne  on  the  books  as  part  of  tlie  complement  of  a 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbour.  Immediately  facing  tlio 
residence  of  the  port-admiral,  is  a  handsome  white  brick 
building,  intended  originally  for  a  school  or  college  of 
naval  architecture,  for  the  education  of  a  "  superior  class 
of  shipwrights ; "  a  plan  which,  though  on  no  very  satis- 
factory grounds,  has  since  been  abandimed.  On  tlie 
green,  in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  building,  is  a 
bronzed  leaden  statue  of  William  III.  Adjacent  to  the 
college  is  a  neat  chnpel-of-ease  for  persons  attached  to 
the  dock-yard.  The  latter  was,  during  last  century,  the 
scene  of  several  coiiffagratlons.  One  of  these,  in  177(i, 
was  clearly  the  work  of  an  Incendiary,  who  was  convicted 
and  executed  for  the  offence.  The  dock-yard  is,  how- 
ever, daily  open  to  the  inspection  of  visiters  who  apply 
for  admission  at  the  gate. 

To  the  S.  of  the  dock-yard,  and  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  is  the  "  Gunwharf,"  or  arsenal  for  ord- 
nance stores.  This  is  an  extensive  and  very  complete 
establishment.  Asadepflt  for  cannon,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  but,  in  most  otlier  respects, 
it  is  very  superior  to  the  l.itter.  It  comprises  many 
extensive  and  handsome  storehouses,  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  ammunition  ;  a  neat  armoury  roofed  with  copper,  and 
containing  small  arms  for  20,000  men  ;  a  laboratory,  and 
various  other  offices,  spacious  quays  along  the  harhour, 
and  a  terrace  of  excellent  residences  for  its  officers, 
fronted  by  a  finely  planted  inclosure.  This  establish- 
ment Is  separated  into  the  two  divisions  of  the  old  and 
new  Oun.wharf  by  the  Mill-pond ;  a  dammed  up  creek  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  which  supplies  the  moats 
of  both,  and  also  turns  a  considerable  flour  mill  formerly 
attached  to  the  victualling  office,  but  now  in  private 
hands.  The  Victualling  department,  which  formerly 
occupied  some  large  piles  of  building  within  the  town 
of  Portsmouth,  was,  in  182H,  removed  to  Weovll  (see 
Gosi'oBT);  and  its  former  storehouses  have  partly  been 
purchased  hy  merchants  of  the  town,  and  partly  given 
place  to  a  handsome  row  of  modern  dwellings,  tne  new 
almshouses,  and  the  building  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. The  Custom-house  is  an  insignificant  building, 
but  In  a  convenient  situation.  The  functions  of  governor 
are  exercised  by  a  lieut.-gov.,  who  occupies  a  noble 
mansion  in  High  Street,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
port  admiral. 

Portsmouth  appears  to  have  been  originally  fortified 
by  Edward  IV.  Its  works  were  greatly  augmented  and 
improved  during  the  reigns  immediately  succeeding,  and 
in  those  of  Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  Under 
William  III.  they  were  completed,  nearly  as  at  present, 
the  town  being  almost  wholly  enclosed  within  a  has. 
tioned  enceinte,  the  ramparts  faced  with  masonry,  and  en- 
circled witli  broad  moats. with  a  glacis  lieyond.  Hut,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  I'ortsea,  the  N.  side  of  these  works  soon 
became  iisehss  ;  and,  in  1770,  the  government  began  also 
to  surround  I'ortsea  with  works  on  a  still  more  exten- 
sive scale.  At  present  a  contini'oiis  line  of  ramparts 
extends  round  both  towns,  and  the  belt  of  fortification 
is  completed  by  the  works  surrounding  Gosport,  on  the 
opposite  of  the  liarbour.  The  ramparts,  being  planted 
with  elms  <ind  poplars,  form  the  favourite  proinen.ide9 
of  the  inhabs.  ;  and  facing  the  sea  is  the  Platform, 
a  fine  stone  battery,  mounting  '2.'>  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  coininandiiig  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view. 
Portsmouth  is  entered  hy  four,  and  Portsea  by  two  car- 
riage gateways,  some  having  considerable  architectural, 
beauty.  Besides  the  town  batteries,  Spithead,  and  the 
apiiroiiches  to  the  harhour,  are  defended  hy  Soiithsea 
Castle,  and  Forts  Cumberland,  Illoukhnuse,  and  Monk- 
ton.  Soutlisea  Castle,  founded  hy  Henry  VIII.,  about 
I  m.  S.E.  Portsmouth,  i,  built  almost  wholly  of  stone  ; 
as  are  Forts  M(jnkton  and  Blockhouse  on  the  main  land. 
Fort  CiiinherlaiKl,  on  the  E.  extremity  of  Port.sea  Island, 
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0  Btructure  of  the  last  century,  covers  a  very  large  space, 
and  has  earthen  ramparts  faced  with  brick,  and  barrack- 
room  for  3,000  men.  The  town,  its  suburbs,  and  aux- 
iliary fortresses  are  garrisoned  by  tlie  Portsmouth 
divisions  of  royiil  marines,  and  marme  artillery,  and  a 
certain  number  of  infantry  of  the  line.  Within  the  town 
are  several  capacious  and  excellent  barracks  ;  and  there 
are  others  in  the  gun-wharf,  at  Tipner,  Ililsea,  &c. 
Portsmouth  has  a  military  hospital,  and  a  Marine  In- 
flrmary  situated  between  the  custom-house  and  the 
gun-wharf.  But  Haslar  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  the  principal  establishment 
of  its  kind  ill  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour  at  Gosport  (which  see).  The  chief  engi- 
neering department  for  the  S.  and  VV.  of  England,  and 
the  residences  of  the  commandants  of  the  marines  and 
engineers,  are  among  the  other  principal  government 
buildings. 

The  par.  church  of  Portsmouth,  founded  about  1220, 
liut  prhicipaily  rebuilt  in  1(i93,  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice 
with  a  square  tower,  120  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  vane,  which  forms  an  important  landmark. 
Among  other  monuments,  it  has  one  to  Villiers,  duke  of 
ItuckiuKliam,  assassinated  here  in  I62S.  The  vicarage, 
value  .V).U  a  year,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. Adjoining  the  grand  parade  is  the  garrison  chapel 
and  burying. ground.  In  Portsca  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
St.  John's  and  St.  (ieorge's.  St.  Paul's,  Southsea,  and 
All  Saints',  N'ewtown,  are  elegant  Gothic  edifices  of  si- 
milar architecture,  the  former  built,  in  1822,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  1.5,229/.,  and  the  latter,  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of 
12,4G4/.  Two  new  churches  are  in  progress  of  erection, 
one  at  Landport,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Portse<i. 
Portsea  par.  cimrch  is  an  antiquated  edlKce  at  Kingston, 
about  l^m.  from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  very 
extensive  cemetery.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  value 
v'JBl.  a  year.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
Indei)endents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Uryanites,  &c. ;  the 
Scotch  Pri'sbyterians,  Unitiirians,  Itom.  Caths.,  and 
General  Baptists  have  each  a  chapel,  and  the  Jews  a  sy- 
nagogue. The  town-hall  and  jail  together  occupy  a  large 
edifice;  the  latter,  which  is  clean,  convenient,  and 
well-conducted,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bor. 
magistrates.  A  new  market Loiu:?  and  exchange,  the 
general  dispensary,  savingj'  bank,  vorkhouses,  female 
penitentiary,  beneficial  sreicty's  hall,  literary  and  phi- 
losophical institutio'.i  w  th  a  hand  omc  edifice,  and  a 
good  museum  and  li'"  ..y  ;  Hampshire  library  with  .'i.OOO 
vols.,  the  King's  Rr,  ,..  %  at  Soutnsci,  with  an  excellent 
bathing  establish:,,  nt.  Green  Uow  and  York  Rooms, 
used  for  balls,  f  c,  and  a  theatre,  ar';  the  other  principal 
buildings  of  public  interest.  Tliere  I're  Lancastrian  and 
national  schooh,  an  endowed  free-grammar  school  for  .'i!) 
boys,  and  St.  '.'aul's  school,  a  joint-siock  eubscrlpNon 
academy  for  siiperior  classic^d  and  mathematical  instruc- 
tion ;  Iv'^ides  several  goo<l  private  acadeui'es.  a  ni'cha- 
nic's  i.istitute,  forensic,  philharmonic,  &c.,  societie ,,  and 
varic us  charities.  On  the  London  road,  about  ij  m. 
fron  the  town,  is  a  new  and  spucions  public  cemetery, 
witli  an  elei^ant  entrance,  a  chapel,  officiating  mid- 
Istf  r,  fic. 

!n  addition  to  its  other  conveniences,  Portsmouth  har- 
bo  ir  enjoys  the  important  advantage  of  opening  into  the 
cel>bratea  ro.id  of  Spitlicad,  between  the  Hampshire 
coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
sand-bank  called  the  Spit,  extending  about  3m.  in  a  S.V.. 
direction,  from  the  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land  on 
which  Gosport  is  built.  A  ship  of  war  was  formerly 
kept  moored,  as  a  guard  or  receiving  ship,  at  the  head 
of  this  bank  ;  but  since  the  peace  this  practice  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  roadstead  is  mi-rely  marked  by 
buoys  pl.ired  at  regular  intervals.  It  Is  here  that 
■hips  flttcKl  out  In  the  docks  and  harbour  rendezvous 
before  going  to  sea ;  and  it  is  also  a  secure  and  con- 
venient asylum  for  the  channel  fleet  and  other  vessels, 
during  the  occurrence  of  storms.  From  Its  safety  and 
capaciousness  this  roadstead  is  called  by  sailors,  "  the 
kiH/t's  brd-chiimlter ."  "  i'lius."  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  "  it  appears  that  Portsmouth  derives  from 
nature  all  the  prerogatives  tlie  most  fertile  wits  and  most 
Intelligent  judges  could  devise  or  desire  ;  and  that  tliese  ! 
have  been  well  seconded  by  art,  without  consideration  of . 
expense,  whicli,  in  n.itional  improvements,  is  Utile  to  be 
regarded.  Add  to  .til  these  the  striking  excellence  of  its 
situation,  whicli  Is  such  as  if  Providence  had  expressly 
determined  It  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  it  .ipplicd,  the 
brittling  the  power  of  France,  and,  il  I  may  so  speak,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  Neptune."  (Survey  nf  Ureal  Uri- 
/ain.  i.  .Wl.)  I 

Inasmuch  as  Prirtsmouth  depends  for  support  on  its 
being  a  great  naval  port  and  arsenal,  its  prosperity  is  ne-  j 
cessarlly  greatest  during  war.  At  present,  however,  if  , 
we  compare  it  with  previous  periods  of  peace,  it  may  lie 
■aid  to  be  nourisliing.  It  necessarily  has  a  considerable  I 
trailn  hi  the  importation  of  the  various  articii's  required  j 
in  ill  numerous  citabllshmcnts,  and  fur  the  supply  of 
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the  Inhabs.,  and  the  victualling  of  the  fleet.  Above  206 
merchant-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  above 
12,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  gross  customs 
revenue  received  here  in  1840,  amounted  to  70,188/. 
Excepting  some  extensive  breweries,  no  manul^ctur<>, 
unless  it  be  that  of  ships  of  war,  is  carried  on  within 
the  town.  About  3  m.  N.G.  were  some  extensive  salt- 
works, so  very  ancient  as  to  be  referred  to  in  Uoomsday- 
book ;  but  they  have  been  abandoned  within  these  few 
years. 

Portsmouth  it  connected  with  Arundel  and  London 
by  a  navigable  canal,  and  communicate!  with  Gosport 
by  a  floating  bridge  for  passengers,  carriages,  &c.,  the 
property  of  a  company  incorporated  in  1838;  by  which 
also  the  town  is  placed  In  communication  with  a  branch 
of  the  South  Western  Railroad.  (See  Gosport.)  Many 
coaches  connect  Portsmouth  with  London,  Brighton, 
Southampton,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  &c. ;  and  steam 
packets  ply  during  the  year  to  Itrde,  Cowes,  Lymington, 
Havre,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  I^onaon,  New  York,  &c.  A 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  h  private  banks,  arc 
established  here ;  and  it  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Portsmouth  received  its  first  charter  from  Richard  I., 
which  was  confirmed  by  various  subsequent  monarchs. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into 
seven  wards  ;  its  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor,  13 
aldermen,  and  42  councillors.  Corporation  revenue  in 
1839,  4,211/.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  and  pari, 
bor.  are  co-extensive.  A  court  of  record  is  held  here 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  hi. ;  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  3  times  a  week.  Portsmouth  has  sent  1  meins. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  tUd  Edw.  I.:  the  right  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  the  number  of  which  seldom 
exceeded  60.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include  all  the  par.  of  Portsea 
with  the  old  bor. ;  and,  in  1839-40,  there  were  1,837  reg. 
electors.  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  S.  division  of  Iliinipshire.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  charter  of 
Richard  I.  estabiisheil  a  fair  in  the  town,  called  the 
"  Free  Mart ;"  which  lasts  for  1.5  days  from  July  10.,  and 
Is  succeeded  by  a  3  days'  fair  on  Portsdown  Hill,  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Portsmouth  occurs  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  which  states  that  it  existed  in  .'iOI.  It 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  sea  having  retired  from 
Porchester,  probably  the  anc.  I'orlus  Adurni  al  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour ;  on  which  account  the  inhabs.  removed 
thither,  and  built  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port. 
It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  French,  in  l.'?77,  but  w.is 
soon  recovered  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  bi'. 
come  i'.-e  principal  naval  arsenal  of  England.  (Houndary, 
Munieii  i/,  Ac.  licporli ;  Charpentier's  New  Purlsniuu'lli 
Guide  i  I'rtvnte  huformation.) 

PoRTSMOu.'H,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  tlie  V. 
States,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not  the  cap.,  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Piscataqiia,  ;i 
m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m.  E.S.K.  Concord,  and  .'>()  in, 
N.N.E.  Boston  ;  lat.  43"  4'  .tO",  long.  70°  4.V  W.  Pop., 
In  1840,  7,884,  being  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the  I'. 
States  the  pop.  of  which  has  decreased  (198  individuals) 
since  1830.  It  is  well  built ;  and  having  sufl'ered  so- 
verely  at  different  times  from  fire,  is  now  mostly  con- 
structed of  brick.  It  has  many  handsome  houses,  ami 
there  are  several  gorxl  public  buildings,  including  a  line 
episcopal  church,  various  other  churches,  a  court-hoiisp, 
gaol,  almshouse,  academy,  atheiueum,  &c.  Its  harlmur 
is  one  of  the  best  in  America ;  it  is  completely  land- 
locked, and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  sito. 
having  40  ft.  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide.  It  is  di'. 
fended  by  several  forts ;  and  on  Great  Island  nt  thi' 
W.  entrance  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  HO  It, 
above  the  sea.  Two  wooden  bridges  cross  the  I'isca- 
taqua  at  Portsmouth,  one  of  which  is  one-third  of  am. 
in  length.  On  Navy  Island,  opposite  the  town,  is  a  navy- 
yard,  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  with  thri-c  wet.doiks. 
and  other  establishments  fit  for  the  construction  of 
large  ships  of  war.  Portsmouth  has  a  consider.ahle  but 
not  an  increasing  trade,  it  being  the  only  sea.poit  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  1838,  th''  aggregate  burden  nf  vcj- 
sels  owned  ih  the  port  and  district  amounted  to  'X,W 
tons.     (U.  Slatei'  Trade  Heport ;  Encycl.  AnierKana, 

PORTUGAL  (KINGDOM  OF),  anc.  Lusitania,  Iht 
most  W.  state  of  Euroiie,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  W.  portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  between  the 
37th  and  4'2d  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  the  filh  and  intli  W. 
long.,  having  E.  and  N.  Spain,  ,ind  S.  and  W.  tlio  At. 
lantic.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  S.'iOm. ;  average  breadth, 
rather  more  th.in  100  m.  Area,  pop,,  subdivisions,  4c. 
as  follow  :  —  [See  top  of  next  column.] 

Geographically  considered,  Portugal  can  be  r('g.irdfti 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  dependency  on,  or  piirti'in  of 
Spain  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  tlie  iiiomitaln  chains  ami  itrC'il 
rivers  by  which  she  is  traversed  originate  in  tlic  i.isti'ni 
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and  more  extensive  portion  of  the  ponintula.  The  nrin- 
cipal  mountain  chain,  Ihe  Sierra  de  Estrella,  runs  S.W. 
and  N.K.  from  the  Spanish  frontier,  near  Almnida,  to 
Cape  Koca,  near  Lisbon,  the  most  westerly  land  In  Eii- 
rope,  lat.  3H'^  46' .W  N.,  long.  9°  3(1'  24"  W.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  this  chain,  near  Covilha,  Is  7,."i24  feet 
aliove  the  sea.  Another  chain,  Ihe  Sierra  Munchique, 
runs  across  tlie  prov.  of  Algarvc,  the  most  southerly  In 
tlie  kingdom,  terminating  in  Cape  St.  Vincent.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  inferior  chains,  and  the  provinces 
to  the  N.  of  the  Douro  are  especially  encumbered  with 
mountains. 

The  great  rivers,  the  Tagui,  Douro,  Minho,  and  Gau- 
diaiia,  nave  their  sources  In  Spain,  though  they  arc 
joined  by  some  considerable  afHuents  in  their  passage 
tlirough  Portugal.  (iVc  the  names.)  There  are  but  few 
lakes,  and  those  of  no  importance ;  but  minerni  and  hot 
springs  are  not  uncommon.  Water,  in  many  districts, 
particularly  In  the  S.,  is  both  scarce  and  bad;  and,  in 
consequence,  extensive  tracts  In  the  great  plain  of  Alem- 
tcjo  and  other  provinces  are  nearly  uninhabitable.  The 
climate  is,  in  general,  milder  and  more  <igreeable  than  in 
Spain,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  great 
extent  of  coast.  In  tlie  rugged  tracts  of  the  N.K.  ( Tras  os 
Montes)thealr  is  in  many  parts  keen.  In  the  valleys,  and 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  kingd.,  the  case  is  generally  very  dif- 
ferent;  but  all  alongthecoast,  the  heat  Is  tempered  by  the 
sea  breezes.  Snow  seldom  lies  on  the  low  ground  ;  but  the 
rains  of  winter  are  often  heavy  and  long  continued  j  and 
at  tills  season  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Violent 
liiirf  icanes  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

'I'he  general  aspect  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of 
Spain,  and  even  more  luxuriant. 

It  is  a  Eoodly  sipht  to  see 
^\'hat  heaven  tialh  done  Ibr  thitt  <telirlous  land  ! 
What  fiuils  of  frngr.inre  lilush  on  every  tree  ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hilU  expand ! 

Chiliie  /lantltl,  canto  i.  St.  xv. 

T/if  I'egetahle  Products  are  very  various,  as  well  from 
ilifl'erence  of  latitude,  as  from  the  great  variety  of  ele- 
v:itioii.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  products 
of  a  northern  latitude,  are  raised  in  the  high  grounds ; 
vines  and  maize  In  those  of  wanner  temperature ; 
and  rice  in  the  low  grounds.  The  chief  fruits  are  olives, 
(iiaiigos,  and  lemons  ;  but  the  last  two  grow  only  in  the 
warm  and  sheltered  valleys  of  tiie  S.  and  central  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  woods  are  extensive :  in  the  N. 
tliey  consist  principally  of  oak  ;  in  the  central  provinces 
ofi'hesnut,  and  in  the  S.  of  sea  pine,  kermes,  and  cork 
trees.  Algarve  produces  tlic  American  aloe,  date,  and 
other  intertropical  products ;  and  Portugal  is  supposed 
til  have  a  greater  number  of  indigenous  plants  than  any 
otlier  part  of  ICurope.  (Balbi,  Esaai  Slalistir/ue,  1.  )4.'>.) 
Silk  is  produced  of  very  good  quality ;  and,  in  general,  any 
deficiency,  whether  In  vegetable  or  animal  pro<luct8,  i» 
to  lie  imputed  not  to  the  soil  or  climate,  but  to  the  In- 
dolence and  unskilfulness  of  the  people. 

ne  Agriculture  of  Portugal,  though  recently  U  has 
begun  to  improve,  is  still,  speaking  genirrally.  In  the 
most  backward  and  degraded  stale  imaginable.  A  va- 
riety of  circumstances  have  conspired  to  bring  about 
tliis  result ;  among  which,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  want  of  water,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
have,  no  doubt,  a  very  consiilerable  inlluenee.  Probably, 
however,  the  mildni'ss  of  the.climate  has  been  still  more 
injurious  than  its  aridity,  for  this  h.is  at  once  encou- 
raged tlie  indolence,  and  lessened  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  if  to  tlipso  powerful  physiial  causes  we  add 
Ihe  pernicious  practice  of  exempting  the  clergy  and  110- 
hilitj-  from  those  direct  taxis  which  were  made  to  I'all 
with  tlieir  full  weight  on  the  cultivators ;  tlie  vast 
amoimtof  property  in  mortmain,  and  prevented  from 
oomiiig  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  turn  it  to  the 
liest  account ;  the  want  of  a  pro|ier  method  of  letting, 
and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the  occupiers ;  tiie 
Rant  of  a  manufacturing  pop.,  and  of  great  towns,  that 
is,  of  markets  for  agricultural  produce ;  the  extreme 
Iviiiness  of  the  roads,  and  the  diniculties  in  the  way  of 
internal  communication  ;  the  number  of  Saints'  days, 
lasts,  ami  other  superstitious  observances  ;  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people ;  we  shall  certainly  have  little  cause 
111  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture  In  most  parts 
of  tile  country. 

in  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  the  farmers  are 
ijuitc  unacquainted  with  the  rotation  of  crops,  and,  one 


would  bo  almost  disposed  to  conclude,  of  the  dlfferencei 
of  soil,  inasmuch  as  they  continue  to  raise  tlic  s.ime 
crops  indiscriminately  from  all  .sorts  of  land.    Thel'  im- 

f dements  are  of  the  clumsiest  and  rudest  lescription  ;  tlio 
larrow  and  the  hoe  were,  till  lately,  near  \  unknown,  and 
thrashing  was  usually  performed  by  trir  .pliog  the  grain 
under  the  feet  of  horses  and  cattle.  7  uiuKh,  in  so  dry  a 
country,  the  command  of  water  and  tiic  irrigation  of  the 
lands  be  indispensable,  this.  In  man)  extensive  districts, 
Is  quite  neglected.  In  consequence,  the  country  is  in 
parts  but  little  occupied,  and  the  traveller  sometimes 
proceeds  a  distance  of  15  or  iO  m.,  « itliout  discovering  as 
many  houses.  To  show  Ihv  di'lUiuiicy  of  the  means 
of  communication,  it  may  be  siittirient  to  state,  that  on 
travelling  from  Abrantes  to  tlie  Spanish  frontier,  along 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tagus,  a  distance  of  about  lOfl  ni., 
there  are  six  rivers  to  cross  without  a  single  bridge, 
though  they  are  fordable  only  in  dry  weather. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  state- 
ments apply  equally  to  the  whole  country.  The  inhabs. 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provs.  of  Kntrc-Oouro-e- 
Mlnho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  to  the  N.  of  the  Uouro,  and 
of  the  adjoininp  I'oiili.iis  of  Beira,  participate,  to  a  con- 
siderable extni.  '1,  the  industrious  qu.ilitles  of  their 
neighbours  till  "'  itians.  (See  Galicia.)  An  nliimdant 
supply  of  water  it.  here  provided,  partl>;  from  natural 
streams,  hut  principally  from  wells  dug  in  the  sides  of 
the  mountains ;  and,  in  consequence,  good  corn  crops 
are  raised  in  the  lower  grounds,  while  the  hills  are  co- 
vered  with  vineyards,  and  olives  and  other  fruits  are 
also  extensively  raised. 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  agriculture  in  Portugal  is, 
at  this  moment,  probably  In  a  more  backward  state  even 
than  in  Spain  or  any  otlier  European  country.  We  In- 
cline, however,  to  think  that  this  will  not  long  be  the 
case.  The  more  intelligent  classes  have  at  length  be- 
come aware  of  the  vicious  nature  of  tlie  institutions  which 
have  so  long  prevented  the  development  of  industry  j 
and,  of  late  years,  most  important  changes  have  been 
eft'ected  in  the  tenures  under  which  landed  property  is 
held,  and  in  its  distribution.  The  feudal  rights  of  the 
nobility  and  otlier  landed  proprietors  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  an  equal  system  of  direct  taxation  has  been  in- 
troduced ;  and  a  large  extent  of  crown  property  and  of 
estates  belonging  to  monasteries,  sold  at  low  prices,  has 
mostly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  industrious  pro- 
prietors. Hence,  though  the  want  of  capital,  the  igno- 
rance and  indolence  of  the  peasantry,  be  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  rapid  spread  of  improvement,  it  has 
notwithstanding  .ilready  made  a  considerable  progress. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that,  despite  the  facilities 
aflbrdod  for  the  importatiun  of  corn  and  other  bulky 
products  from  the  interior  into  Li.sbon,  by  means  of  the 
l\igus,  wliich  runs  through  the  centre  ot  the  kingdom, 
that  city  was  lung  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for 
a  eonsiiierable  portion  of  her  supplies  of  corn  ;  but  tiiis, 
we  arc  glad  to  say.  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  and,  in  I8;t9, 
for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of 
Portuguese  corn  were  sliipped  from  the  Tagus  !  Klax, 
hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown  only  to  a  small  extent ; 
and,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  care  and  attention,  the 
olive  oil  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Wine,  however,  is  the  staple  produce  of  Portugal,  and 
that  by  which  she  is  best  known  in  this  country.  Tlie 
red  wine,  called  port,  from  its  being  all  shipped  from 
Oporto,  is  produced  in  the  Upper  Douro,  about  .'iO  in. 
above  (jporto,  on  a  succession  ot  low  hills  on  both  sides 
tlie  river,  having  the  finest  soil  and  exposuie.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  district  is  generally  divided  into  two  sorts  of 
wine,  the  rinho  dn  I'litoria,  or  l'"aetory-wlne,  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  the  vinhu  do  ramo,  an  inferior  wine  for 
liome-eonsiimption  and  distillation,  Great  complaints 
having  been  maile,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the 
merchants  in  ICnglaiid  and  tlieir  agents  in  Oporto,  of  tlie 
bad  quality  and  adulteration  of  tlu^  wine,  tlie  matter  came 
under  tlic  notice  of  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  the 
method  which  it  took  to  redress  tlie  evil  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  its  sagacity  .ind  principles  of  action.  In- 
stcail  of  leaving  the  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
growers  of  the  wine  and  the  merchants,  or,  at  larthest, 
contenting  itself  witli  conliscating  such  wines  as  were 
found  to  be  adulterated,  it  made  over  tlie  whole  dis- 
trict to  a  joint  stock  conip,iny,  and  invested  tliein  willi 
almo.st  despotic  privileges  1  Thus,  the  agents  of  the  coin, 
pany  were  authorised  to  class  the  wines  lieionging  to 
individuals,  and  to  fix  their  maximum  prii  e  ;  so  that 
the  company  became,  in  fact,  the  sole  bu)(!r,  at  its  own 
price,  of  the  wines  produced  within  the  limits  of  its 
charter. 

But  for  the  rooted  taste  for  the  wines  of  the  Upper 
Douro  esUiblished  in  this  country  through  the  infiuence 
of  the  hing-coiitinued  high  aiscriminating  duty  on 
French  wines,  it  is  probable  that  the  institution  of  the 
company  would  have  destroyed  the  Portuguese  wine 
trade.  It  has,  however,  owing  to  the  continued  demand 
for  the  British  markets,  continued  to  keep  its  ground,  or 
rather  to  iiicrea,se,  thougli  nut  nearly  to  the  extent  that, 
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under  other  ctrciimstanccs,  might  have  been  anticipateJ. 
We  liavo  clscwliern  seen  (art.  Oi'oiiTo)  that,  at  an 
nvpragp  of  the  three  year*  cmlinn  with  1840,  the  ship- 
ments of  port  wine  from  Portugal  amounteil  to  34,7'.)n 
pipes  a  year.  It  ii  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Oporto  wine 
oDinpany,  after  being  suppressed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  a 
iiiiisance,  has  been  re-estalilished,  though  wit^i  less  op- 
i)rc»sive  privileges.  (Hi-mierson  on  If'ini's,  I9H— 214.) 
In  addition  to  port,  considerable  quantities  of  Lisbon, 
C'alcavella,  and  other  white  wines,  are  exported.  Some 
red  wine  is  also  exported  from  Kigueiras. 

The  (lastures  in  Minho,  and  in  the  Sierra  Estrellaand 
some  other  parts,  are  excellent.  But  throughout  most  part 
of  the  kingdom  they  arc  very  much  ueglei'te<l.  In  con- 
seijuenctt  of  the  great  ninnb<'r  of  fast  days  enjoined  by  the 
cliurch,  few  CAtlle  were  reared  ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  principal 
towns  were  Imported  from  (iailcia  and  other  adjacent 
Spanish  provs.  Horses  arc'  scarce  ;  oxen  being  coni- 
nioniy  used  for  draught,  except  In  towns.  Mules,  how- 
ever, are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent  breed ;  and, 
wUii  asses,  are  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country,  to  horses  for  travelling. 
Sheep  breeding  Is  principally  condmted  in  Deira,  whence 
large  Hocks  are  sent  to  winter  in  Alemtcjo.  The  wool  of 
tlie  I'ortiignese  sheep  might,  no  doubt,  with  a  little  .itten- 
tlon.  be  rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Spani'^li  shee|i ;  but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  itsqualily.  (iiiatsand 
hogs  are  numerous  ;  and  the  latter  are  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  yield  excellent  h.im<.  Tlie  lisheries,  which 
were  formerly  important,  are  now  insignilicant :  except 
In  Algarvi".  where  tunn\  "ileliards,  Kf.,  arc  taken,  fia- 
lii'ia  and  I'.ngiand  supply  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  tish 
niMile  use  cif. 

Tlie  mineral  products  are  considerable,  though  fi'w 
mines  except  those  of  iron  have  been  wrought,  in  cunse- 
■  qui  lice  partly  of  the  sraicity  of  fuel,  and  partly  of  the 
supply  of  minerals  (chielly  copper  ami  lead)  I'rom'Hrazii. 
The  mountains  al)ound  in  line  marliie,  and  contain 
traces  of  gold  iind  silver.  Large  quantitii's  of  salt  of  a 
very  superior  quality  are  produced  in  bays  along  tlie  coast 
by  natural  evaporation,  especially  at  Setiibal  or  St.  Lbes, 
whence  it  is  largely  exiinrted. 

tiold  dust  is  obtained  l>y  v.asldngs  ;  and  in  antiquity  the 
Taifiis  was  lamous  for  its  golden  sands:  Tiinu:'  aiiri. 
fiiisiiniiimrliljialiir  [I'/iii.  Hist.  .\,il..  lili.  iv.  rap.  Ti.) 
t'oal  is  lound  near  (>|i(irto  aii<l  elsenlii're  ;  and  ieul,  anti. 
nioiiv,  .Vc,  are  rai.-ed,  but  nut  to  any  consiiliralilc 
aimiiint. 

Miinuf,uiHiYs  and  Tiadfs.  — .\n  I'.nglishman  can  with 
diltlci:lly  form  .an  idea  of  the  liaekward  state  of  mannfae- 
tiires  iii'l'ortilgal  :  tliey  are  in  ireni'ral  carried  on  in  seiia- 
r  lie  coltajes,  like  tlie  coarse  woollens  of  Niirtli  W.iles, 
or  tile  linei  ol  Normandy,  and  are  foiindeil  mtlie  (irinii- 
tive  plan  of  every  famiiy  maniil'ai'turing  for  its  own 
consuni|iti<in.  Maniifacliifing  establislimeiit'<  are  hut  lew 
In  niiiiiber.  and  are  principally  lor  the  prodiution  of 
wixdlens,  silk,  and  earthenware.  Cotton  has,  also,  bi-en 
attempted  of  late  years  ;  anil  paper,  glass,  and  gunpowder 
are  maile  in  n  lew  places. 

One  niiv'lit  be  (li..posed  to  tiiiiik  from  the  pompous 
eniimer.itioii  nf  f.ictories  made  liy  Hallii.  and  lii«  vindiea- 
linii  of  till-  I'orliik'iiese  Irom  tthat  lie  is  pleased  to  c.ill 
the  rrftnirfit'  hnnnl  ti\  tlieir  being  wilboi.t  inaiiitfactiire^, 
lliat.  on  tile  e<iii(iar>.  niaiinlai'tiiiing  iiidostry  was  in  a 
«ery  tliiiiri>liiiig  st.ite  aiiioiiu>t  llieni.  He  eieii  goes  so 
f.ir  as  to  say  that  ttie  rutton  yarn  proiluced  at  Ttinniar  is 
lit  ie^.st  eqii.il  to  that  ol  Ijigland  !  It  was  harilly  neies- 
•ary.  peril. ips.  lo  iiitiee  siii  li  ridlciiious  statements.  The 
Cl>til>ll^  uootleiis.  Iineits.  bardw.are.  and  eartlieiiu.-ire  of 
l.ii;liand,  are  all  largely  Itnported  into  I'orliigal,  and  are 
Used  li\  all  liiit  the  very  iowist  rlasses.  Tn  su|ip'i>e,  in- 
deed, ttiat  ttiere  shonlil  be  any  thing  like  really  siiecessliil 
niaiiul.ieliiring  estalili>liiiieiit»  in  a  lonnlry  like  I'lirtiigil. 
Is  to  suppose  what  i^  ail  but  cnntradietury  and  absurd. 

"  \  very  siiperlleiai  kimwiedi'e  even  of  some  of  the 
cominoiiesi  arts  exists.  .\  carpenter  is  here  tlie  must 
Hwk'Aard  and  rliiinsy  artisan  ;  and  the  way  in  whii'li  the 
\\«<x%  ami  wuuil  work  bi'liinglni!  tn  the  good  lionsi's  .ire 
lliii>lii-d  wuiild  have  suited  tile  rmlesl  ages.  Their  ear- 
rlai;i«  ol  ail  kinds,  mure  pailii  iiiariv  their  waggons  ami 
raits.  III.  ir  a<.'rieiiltur.il  iniplenieiits  and  ni'iii.igeniiiit. 
Ilii'lr  cutlery,  ioik".  ii'i.l  keys  are  ludiirou>i)  Imil.  The 
ililef  /.i/Vi'  "f  liie   I'c    tiigiiese  appears   lo  lii'   In    siilp- 

boilillng    and    >ti.iie.iii.) ry  ;    Hey  also   excel   in  em- 

looldeiv    and  iiiai.e  goiHl  arliliiial   (liners,  and  l.iie," 
[llinll:,-  I  l,i<l>..n.  I    17   .' r  i 

Tlie  n.iiitialion  and  louunerrinl  liiiercoiirse  of  I'lirtii. 
gd  are  ol  more  iiiiipurtaiire  :  and  thuii-.'h  laen  in  llie 
tioo't.  Ill  r.maiiiiel  and  Allinqneripie.  Iliey  were  by  no 
nie.ins  so  exlen«lve  as  IS  generally  supposed,  they  Acre. 
nolwltlisUnding,  very  rouslileralile,  and  a|ipeired  iie- 
nieose  lioiii  Ihe  small  amoiml  of  ilie  sliipplng  .mil 
trade  ol  oilier  iiallons.  Tor  a  long  time  |ia>l,  the  liuport 
nnd  export  tiaile  ol  Ibe  country  has  been  etindiicted 
rliielb  by  lull  i/ii  iiieri  hulls,  partieniarlv  Itrlllsli,  settled 
III  l.idiniand  Opotto       Ilie  e\|Hirt-  uni  lal  alinosi  en-  I 


tircly  of  r.tw  produce,  or  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  wool,  fruits, 
cork,  &e.  The  Imports  h.avc  hitherto  Included  corn  and 
flour,  but,  as  already  seen,  these  will  now  probably  bo 
dispensed  with  ;  the  other  articles  are  cotton  goods  (by 
far  the  nmst  Important  article),  harilware,  woollens,  fish, 
linens,  earthenware,  drugs,  tea,  coal,  &c. 

Nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  centres  In  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  which  see.  It  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Kiml.md  and  Brazil.  At  an  average  of  the  six  years, 
ending  with  1838,  the  real  value  of  the  British  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  Portugal  amounted  to 
1 ,212,114/.  a  year  ;  but  of  this  a  consideiable  portion  wm 
subsequently  re-exported  for,  or  r.ather  smuggled  iiiiu 
Spain.  Perhaps,  at  an  average,  the  value  of  the  lm|M)rts 
and  exports  of  Portugal  may  each  amount  to  about 
2  millions  a  year.  Formerly,  Lisbon  had  about  400 
large  ships  einployiHl  in  the  trade  with  S.  America,  hut 
now  she  has  not  more  than  ,50  or  CO  ships  in  all  di'part- 
ments  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  those,  too,  of  compara- 
tively small  burden.     We  subjoin  an 

AcroiNT  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  imported  Into  the 
Uni'ed  Kingdom  from  Portugal,  In  18.38, 


Arllij.si. 


<iu.lntilln' 


Artlcli's. 


iQiiantilii'. 


U.S.-!; 


Kii;s                    -  cwts.l  1,71)'^    Ilrantly      -        -  g.ills. 

l.c'Miiinst'indiruiigiM     |  -              ,  hti|.t'p*s  wo«l      -  Uis. 

rhesliii  8S,'2S3    Wini'  d'oitiiKUVM.'! 

I'MI'viril    -        •  g.ills.  40;,lilli                                 R.ills. 

iSlumi.ii-    -        -  cwts.!  1,1160  Cork  (uiimanunu-tiU.lj 

(iudt-hkiiu(unilress«,l);  11                            cwts.       47,V0i' 

I  _  _     No^^      2.1/i(;oJ I I 
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The  internal  traffic  of  such  a  country  is,  as  may  ho 
supposed,  inconsider.able.  There  is  no  navigable  canal ; 
and  till  of  late  years,  not  a  single  road  in  Portugal  «,i- 
practicable  tor  carriages  for  in. »re  tiian '20  or  30  in.  Iruin 
Lisbon.  In  lact,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  in  a  litter,  or  on  the  back  of  a  mule 
or  horse  ;  .and  in  the  wine  country  of  the  Douro,  or  in 
the  province  of  Miiilio.  two  oxen  sometimes  take  a  whole 
day  to  convey  a  pipe  of  wine  .'i  or  (im.  ;  and  to  prevent 
the  Ctrl  from  being  overturned,  it  is  attended  by  2  men. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  reis  and  niilreis ;  tlie  miiVea  con- 
tains I.IIIKI  reis.  and  in  wortli  about  4.«.  Ik/.  The  iliihrim, 
or  doubloon,  =  3/.  r>,t.  I'ul.  ;  the  crusado  =  about  '2s.  i'hI. 
The  ill.  is  1, .'■«'.!  kilogr..  or  rather  more  than  the  lli, 
avoird.  ;  tlie  arrob.i  -  32  lis.  ;  the  ipiintal  =  4  arroliiis, 
Tlie  mayo  for  grain.  ,'l'C.,  as  24  busheia  ;  Ilie  almndo  =s 
4.)  gallons.  The  Portuguese  foot  Is  a  little  longer  than 
tlie  I'.ngiisb. 

idiisliluliiin.  —  Like  the  peninsular  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon,  Portugal  bad  anciently  her  Cortes  nr 
arenililies  of  the  states,  One  of  these  assemblies,  helil 
at  Laniego  in  IMI.eonlerrcd  the  title  of  king  on  Airiiiiso 
llenriqiiez.  wlio  had  two  vears  previously  defeated  tlii' 
M  lors  ill  Ilie  gre.it  b.allle  of  Oiiriiiue.  The  Corte.t  at  lie' 
same  lime  enacted  a  law  for  regulating  tlie  succes'-iuii  In 
the  throne  ;  in  wliieh.  among  other  things,  it  is  laid  iluun 
til  It  fi'iiiaies  siiall  ii  >t  he  i  ligible  to  the  crown,  thoiicli  in 
the  direct  order  ol  snecession,  if  they  have  married  ,i 
foreigner,  and  that  iheirm.irryinga  foreigner  when  on  Ilie 
throne  sliall  Im-  considered  equivalent  to  an  act  of  alHlii  ,i. 
tioii.  The  powers  of  tin'  Cortis  icirresponded.  in  ot  hern', 
spei'ts.  witli  tlioseol'  si  mi  I. ir  assemblies  in  other  count  iie<; 
but  their  privileges  and  thoseof  the  sovereign  were  \iri  ill 
ill  lined  ■.  and  the  latter  contrived,  in  the  lour'e  of  Hiiie 
lo  engross  nW  tlie  powers  of  tin'  stale  ;  the  goveriinieiit  ,if 
Pi  nilgai  became,  in  all  respeeis.  as  despotii.d  as  iImii  i.i 
Spain  ;  and  tlie  last  convocation  of  the  Cortes  look  plsir 
In  I<i',i7.  (Sic  l/.lrl  lie  rrr(/U-r  let  Dalri,  part  II.  teiii. 
vii.  1-1(1..  >*vo.  ed.) 

I'roiii  tills  period  down  lo  the  adminislration  of  tin' 
M.iripiis  lie  Ponibal  ( i/.'iO- i77i'ii,  every  alaise  coiiliiiiinl 
III  niiillipiy.  and  Poring  il  was  dislliig'nislied  only  h','  llir 
iinbeeiliiy  of  her  Roveriiineiil.  Ihe  power  anil  prollliijuy 
ol  Ihe  iioliility  aiiiTi  lergy,  and  the  povetty  nnd  iiidolinrr 
of  hei  people.  The  ^larqins  ile  Ponihal  siippri  sseil  tl.c 
Older  of  Hie  .lesuits  and  coiillsc.ded  their  est.ites  ;  Ileal"' 
suppressed  some  of  Ibe  more  oppressive  pi  iviiegi  s  nf  llic 
li'ibillly  and  clergy;  and  ell'eeted  various  iiiiporlniil  re- 
forms in  several  deparlmenls  of  tile  admiiiislraliini  In 
oilier  respeeis,  lioHeier.  his  polie)  eviiii  id  liie  niireueii 
and  most  illlleral  slews;  and  on  his  ili-ii'i>s,il  Irein 
p  'wer.  iiiosi  pall  (if  Hie  id. I  alMi>es  In  the  gioi  rninint 
relived,  and  the  eoiinlry  conliniied  In  Its  former  »lali'"f 
a|  ilhy  and  abasi  ireiit, 

rill    iveiits  cuiineeled  withliie  late  war  in  Hie  (ifiiiii. 

■  Ill  I,  tl mlgrition  of  Ihe  i  mirt  to  llratii.  the  iiiog - 

linn. line  ol  Ihe  l''iigllsli  armies  In  Hi"  loniitry.  Iln' 
orgHiiinallon  of  the   PoiMgiiese  army   on   an   iiii|>in<i'l 

fool Itiit,  and   Hie  Inllui'iii f  Hie  cliaiigelt  111  Hpaiii.  Iiiil 

Hie  loundaliona  n'  a  new  order  of  things.  The  ii.itl'ii 
was  dissatlslleil  with  the  coiitlniied  resiiieiice  el  iIk' 
riiiirt  in  llra/il,  wliiili.  In  fiet.  made  Puiliigd  a  ile|M-tii|. 
em  y  of  Ibe  latter,  and  Hie  wish  fir  snine  hiiid  iiiinii  I 
cliunget  In  the  Iraiiie  of  tin  govvrnmeni  iHiiuue  ):< nei ,' 
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wool,  frulti, 
led  corn  ami 
probaWy  bo 
in  RoodB  (by 
oolfcnt,  flsli, 

Lisbon  and 
•li'd  on  with 
^f  six  years, 
itlsli  prodiiri! 
nmoiiiitcd  to 
e  portion  »as 
muggl«il  iiiiii 
)f  the  Impiirls 
unt  to  abont 
ad  abont  400 

America,  but 
in  all  depart- 
,,  of  compara- 

Ipal  Articles  of 
)ortcd  Into  tlio 


iQnnnllti'' 

-lb"      r>'iT,yi* 
iriutiiioi        „,  ,1 


ry  In,  as  may  V 
navigable  canal  i 
i„  i'„rtuKal  v.:\- 
•20or  ;iOin.  Irom 
llingbylandlrom 

0  back  of  a  nnilc 
tlie  Ooiiro,  or '" 

imes  take  a  wliolo 
•  and  to  prcviMit 
iteiided  by  'i  mm- 
, .  tlie  niilrea  coli- 
cs/ The  itohriiii, 
,1„  =  about  'is.  «• 
n,)re  than  tlie  lb. 
lintal  -  1  ar"'!"'*- 
,.l8;  theabnml<>  = 

1  iiltle  longer  lliim 

•  kingdoms  of  (':i»- 
•ntlv  her  rorli;*  "r 
e  iissemblies,  \\M 
„fkh.go<<Alf.>n-" 
loni.lv  defeated  t  ..• 

riie  Corte*  at  lli'' 
.  the  «u<ee»-ioii  to 
li.KS  Itlslald.l""" 
leerown,  thoimlHii 
,ev  liave  married  a 
reinneiwhenonlW 
l„;>n  act  of  nlKliia- 
.i,„mled,  lnoll"•l■"■• 
;i„..lhel<•onntnl■.; 
v.'i  eign  were  verv  111 

tlie  .  ..iir'e  of  li"»'. 


,  111,"  ,  "•■■  -  . 

(he  giivernnieiil  ol 
,'l,.vi.olic.d  »»  thill  <'( 
.,.  (•„rli'«lo"k|ils"> 

iUil  .■<.    I'Tl  n    I""' 

Idnihili'tration  i>l  Hi'; 
,,rv  ahn»e  eonlunn'l 
I,m,l.l.rd  only  l;v  ""• 
I„,«erand  yrMm') 
]„veiiy»ndindMem.' 

Illielrei.Utei'ihen-i 
Llveiiiivile^'K"!'' 

V  ii(lnilio-.lrnli"n  I" 
Xvlnicdlhi' "'"""'"' 
I  ',„.  dl-n..-..d  >'"'" 
I     ,„  ,|„.  ^„,,rn.nr. 

I  In  lt«  fornn-i  H'"'  "' 

l|..lev.arl"<';i-r»i;;- 

lllri.«ll.lhe  h."g'"  • 

In   th"    r..notr>,     I" 

I,„y  on   an  ii"l"""l 

i.,l-,„ln^ulad.r".l- 
Vl,.r...n.elnn.l.,n"i"l 
innent  iHMaine  p "'•' 


At  length,  In  August,  1820,  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  liaving  for 
its  basis  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of 
all  classes,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  form.ation 
of  a  representative  body  In  one  chamber.  Our  limits 
preclude  our  attempting  to  trace  the  obscure  history  of 
tlu^  Portuguese  government  from  this  period.  Suttice  it 
to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  18'20,  which  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  clergy  and  privileged  classes,  having 
been  suppressed,  in  IS23,  was  re|ilaced,  In  1820,  by  a  con- 
stitutional charter,  granted  by  l)om  I'edro  ;  and  that,  in 
lS3(i,  the  latter  was  supiiressed,  and  the  existing  consti- 
tution established  in  its  stead. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  government  is  an  here- 
ditary monarchy,  with  iin  upper  and  a  lower  represen- 
tative chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  franchise 
being  vested  In  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of 
fixed  property.  The  Cortes  meet  and  dissolve  at  spe- 
cified periods,  without  the  intervent!"'  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed  twice  l<y  botli 
houses.  At  present,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  Por- 
tugal is  decidedly  liberal,  probably  too  nnuh  so  for  a 
country  in  it^  peculiar  situation.  Kach  province  has  a 
governor,  to  whom  the  details  of  its  government  are 
entru.steii.  .liistice  Is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
hy  thi^  Jiiizes  tie  Fora  ;  and  appeals  are  made  to  the  cor- 
ri''i;iilcir»  of  the  provs..  anil  from  these  to  the  i'asa  rte  sup- 
plivin'no  at  Lisbon,  and  the  llelat;iw  do  purlii  at  Oporto. 
All  llie.se  tribunals  are,  however,  subordinate  to  tlie 
royal  court  in  Lisbon.  (Jreat  abuses  are  s.iid  to  exist  in 
almost  every  dejiai  tment,  both  in  the  judicial  and  ad- 
lllilli^trative  branches,  tlie  inade<|uary  of  the  salaries 
li'.uling  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes.  Assassination  is 
iiiori' lre(|Ueiit  here  tliaii  it  has  ever  been  in  Italy;  the 
liiw  and  the  police  being  iin|iotent  alike  either  to  secure 
iiiMpirty  or  IHc.  It  is  stateii  in  an  otUcial  return  published 
iiv  llie  ("ortes,  that  In  18.17  there  were  no  fewer  than  I7'i 
a.sa>>inatlons,  and  '.'26  robberies  in  the  district  of  Oporto  ; 
anil  Hiii  assassinations,  and  'i'M  robberies,  in  that  of  (inar- 
il.i  1  The  country,  in  fact,  teems  with  rutllans  and  crime. 
The  religiiin  of  Portugal  is  the  Horn,  (,'ath.,  unalloyen 
villi  liny  taint  of  Protestantism,  and  contributing  hut 
Hull',  il  anything,  to  the  inoralily  of  the  people.  The  In- 
i|iii^ition  no  longer  interferes  with  freeiloni  of  conscience. 
li.iviiig  been  abolished  in  1821.  The  Portuguese  church  is 
iiiiilir  the  jurisdiction  of  a  piitriareli,  with  extensive 
|n>\M'isi  ilarclililshops,  and  II  bishops. 
Niitvithslaniliiig  the  hostility  of  the  Marcpiis  de  Pom- 

I  111  to  the  monks,  u  ho  iisiil  to  say  of  thein  that  they  were 
III  ivnniiu  tit  fitut  (Uitffit'ri'tisf  qui  iniisst'  rtin^rr  nn  r/nt, 
llicir  ninnbers  preiioiisly  to  tlie  late  revolutions  were 
i-iiiiialed  at  about  8,(H1II,  and  the  revenue  of  the'  eon- 
iinliial  istalilishmeiits  was  stip|iosnl  lo  exceed  l.'2(KI,(KK)/. 

II  MMi  I  I.iiikily,  liewevir,  an  end  has  bei'ii  put  to  this 
|)i'«'|in..tcrous  state  of  tilings  ;  tlu>  monks  have  been  turneii 
nut  111  their  establishments,  to  support  themselves  as  they 
li.'st  may,  on  a  small  stiiiend  that  has  been  allowed  them, 
sii  iliat  (he  public  wi'allh  is  no  longer  wasted  in  mam- 
l.iiiiiiii;  liordcs  of  iiile.  protllg.i;e  ilmiies.  The  nunneries 
will,  it  IS  most  [irobahle.  share  Ihi-  same  fate. 

Il  is  said  that  iiilidelity  is  now  verv  prevalent  among 
till'  mere  intelligent  classes  in  Porti.^  il  ;  and  it  is  na- 
Inrat  that  such  slionid  he  the  e.ise.  They  have  never 
Mill  rcli^iiiiii  except  In  assoiialioii  with  all  that  was 
ini  ^t  revolting.  In  PortUfral  its  niiiilstraiiinis  have  con* 
>i>ii''l  only  in  Idli'  and  innneiinliig  ccrenionies  ;  and  its 
rn.sts  liaic  niiifornily  bfM-ii  the  enctnies  of  every  lliliij; 
liki'  |Mipiil.ir  rights,  and  the  supporters  of  the  most  op- 
pii'iMM'  and  oll'enslve  privileges  lint  iioiv  that  they  are 
hil lit  I'll  to  their  propel  splieie,  ami  are  no  longer  used  as 
in^lrmni'iits  ior  the  dchasemeiit  of  tlii>  people,  it  Is  pro- 
liiMc  Ih.il  jiisler  religious  views  will  begin  to  be  riiler- 
liiiinl;  and  that  the  |irollig,iey  anil  ni  ril^itioii  of  llio 
iliruy  mil  cease  lo  react  upon  religion  il-eil. 

Till'  l.iiigii.ige  of  Poring. il  is  iiieiel;.  i  dialect  of  the 
Sp.ihi-li.  ilillcriiig  hut  little  inure  troin  the  latter  than 
Si  U'li  Iroin  I'.ngllsh.  iMhnallon  Is.  at  oni  e,  little 
ililliiM'il  and  of  bail  i|iialily.  Tin  re  Is  a  iiniveisily  at 
liiiiilirai  besides  winch.  17  high  semiiiarles,  and  iiii- 
iiirriiiis  mIiooIs  exist,  iilliirdliig  instiiiction  lo  alinnl 
.TI.Km  pnpllt.  With  (he  excepllon  ol  Canioen 
r<iili|kiiese  Hiithois  are  kiiuWii  lii'MHid  tlii'  llinits 
tliiir  niinilry.  The  arniv  consi^ts  of  about  '.'s.ti- ii 
111.11;  2l,.'iisi  lufantrv.  H.'IHI  cavalry,  ami  2, (oil  iirtil- 
Ifriiiiiii.  rin'  Icirccs  Ol'  PortiiKiil.  whi'lliir  iiaxal  or 
niililaiy.  hate  In  gener.d  bn 'i  vciy  in.  Iliiii  nl.  A 
I'.irl:  il  stliiinliia  was  given,  In  I'lio.  lo  the  Porlneucse 
•tiiio,l>y  a  tiernian  conimander,  the  t'oiiiil  dc  It  l.ippe  ; 
l"il  altiT  111,  ijealh  Ills  pl.ins  W(*re  not  I'ollonid  up  ;  ami 
II  «  i<  not  till  IM'.I,  that  I'ortiigiii'se  Iroops,  n  criilted  hv 
Hriuli  riiiiila,  and  iMsclpUued  In  lliilMi  ollici  r<.  became 
K'iriliy  the  inn  lint  renown  of  llnir  country.  Il  veiinilns, 
li"»i\«r.  In  lie  seen  hIiiIIki  ii  h  II  lo  llnir  own  te- 
ni'inis.  and  without  the  example  anil  asslstiinee  of  fi- 
ri'iiniirs.  they  would  meserve  Hie  laurels  Ihey  gaiiiid 
iliiniiii  till  I  lie  «ar.  The  navy  eoiiip'i»es  only  2  ships 
"I  llie  hae,     Ingaies,  11  brim,  and  Some  tnialler  «ci»el«. 


The  public  revcnuea  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  with  June,  1837,  were  as  lolluw :  — 


Ilevcnues. 

Exiiendlture. 

JUilrcai. 

MUriai. 

Rent  of  gov.  jiropcrty 

mn,mfi 

Itoyal  family,  Tivll 

Ilircrt  taxes 

I,fi7ll,l.1!t 

list,  Jic.     ■  -        -  4,7fi(i,7!i7 

IndiTcrt  (In. 

4,-^  II,  1411 

MInUlrj  of  Interior  1.<I'JH,;'27 

Various  sources 

l,fiHfi,ll30 

Justice,  if.    'J7'i,.1B2 

iMiiris 

tinanre    -      fil!3,!ls(i 

Insular,  &c.  rev. 

l,07l,'il3 

war  -       .  .'!,IUI,7.14 
marine     -  I.OB'.'.tl.a 
foreign 
allairs  -      24.'.,l'.it 

Insular.Sic.cxiicnd.  1 ,07.1,'^.'i5 

Totals 

9,»9I,SG6 

1.1,077,(i.'>H 

Deficit       - 

•       - 

-       3,5H5,TJt 

The  public  debt,  in  1834,  amounted  to  .'1,089,229  milreis. 

The  Portuguese  are  but  little  indebted  to  theaccoitnti 
given  of  them  liy  travellers.  But  li.eir  char<icter,  as 
drawn  by  Du  Chatelet,  though  not  very  flattering,  is,  we 
believe,  nearly  correct.  "  II  est,  jc  pense,  pen  dc  peuple 
plus  laid  que  ceUii  de  Portugal.  Il  i.'st  petit,  basane,  iniil 
conforme.  L'intcrieur  ri'pond,  en  gcnOral,  asscz  &  cette 
repoussantc  cnvcloppe,  sur-tout  k  LIshonne ;  oil  h'S 
hommes  parolssent  reiinlr  tons  Ics  vices  de  I'Ame  ct  clu 
corns.  II  y  a,  an  reste,  rntre  la  capltalc  et  le  noril  de  ee 
royaumc,  une  dllTerence  marquee  sous  ces  deux  r.ipports. 
Dans  Ics  provinces  septcntrlonales,  les  hommes  sont 
moins  noirs  et  mollis  laids,  plus  francs,  plus  Hans  dans 
la  societc,  bien  plus  braves,  et  plii.s  laborieux  ;  inais  en- 
core |du8  asservis.  s'il  est  possible,  aux  (irejuges.  Cette 
dilference  existe  egalement  pour  les  feimnes  ;  elles  sont 
beaucoup  plus  blanches  que  relies  du  sud. 

"  Les  Portugais,  consldcrcs  en  general,  sont  vindl- 
catifs,  has,  vain,  railleurs,  presomptueux  &  I'exciis,  jaloiix, 
et  ignorans.  AprOs  avoir  retraci'  les  delaiils  qur  j'ai 
cm  appercevoir  en  eux,  je  semis  hijuste  si  je  me  taisnis 
sur  leiirs  bonnes  qnalites.  lis  sont  attaches  a  leur  patrie, 
amis  genereux,  tideles,  sobres,  eharitables.  lis  seroient 
bons  Chretiens,  si  le  fanatlsme  ne  les  aveugloit  pas.  lis 
sont  si  accontumes  aux  pratiques  de  la  religion,  qii'iis 
soiit  plus  siiperstltieiix  que  dcvots.  Les  hidalgos,  on  les 
grands  de  Portugal,  sont  trOs  homes  dans  leur  edu- 
cation ;  orgiieilleux  et  insolens ;  vivant  dans  la  iiliis 
grande  Ignorance,  lis  ne  sorlent  presiiue  jamais  de  leur 
pavs  pour  aller  voir  les  aiitres  peuiiles."  (I'vyane  iii 
Vorhipiil,  1. 1111—71.) 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  regard  each  other  with 
a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy. 

o  \\\\\  iliilli  llu'  S|>,iniOi  lilnil  the  ililU'ii'nre  knnw 
'i'ulxl  linn  (iiiil  l.usiiui  slnM>,  the  ln\te,t  nl  tile  low." 

"  .Stri)ia  .Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you  make  n 
good  I'l.rlugiiese  of  him,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb. 
"  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  said,"  says  I)r.  Snutliey, 
"add  hyi'ocri'.y  to  a  Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  have 
the  Portuguese  eharaeler."  The  two  nntloiis  ilKI'er, 
perhaps  purposely,  111  many  (f  their  habits.  "Almost 
every  tiiaii  in  Spain  smokes ;  the  Portuguese  never 
sinoKe,  but  most  of  them  take  siiiill'.  None  of  the  Spa- 
niards will  u-e  a  V. heelharrow  ;  none  of  the  I'ortiigiiise 
will  carry  a  burden:  the  one  says,  'it  Is  lit  only  for 
liiasts  lo  draw  carriages  ) '  the  otlnr.  Unit  'ills  lit  only 
for  heals  to  carry  burdens.'  "  (Sniil/ni/'s  I.i  lli  m.U.  'il.) 
Ill  one  respect,  lii>\M'ver,  their  t.istes  are  identical,  bull- 
lights  being  quite  as  iiopiil.ir  among  the  Portuguese  as 
aiiiong  Hie  Spi  liards.  Seiniile's  statements,  as  to  tno 
I'oitiigiicse  character,  coincide  vtith  those  ol  Du  (  ha 
Iclet.  "  The  Porliii-'Uese  aie  ginerallv  ilaik-complex- 
loiied  and  lliiii.  with  black  hair,  irasciiile  and  revenge- 
liil  In  their  lem|iers.  ami  eagi'r  in  llieir  gestures  i  ii 
Iriil.il  occasions.  I'liey  are  also  said  ti.  be  liidoUnt, 
drieltl'nl.  anil  (ottanlly;  lint  Ihey  aie  tempeiate  In 
ilii't,  and  Hint  may  be  classed  at  the  head  of  their 
virtues.  II,  Indeeil,  Ihey  have  mam  iiiore.  I'hey  liaie 
no  public  spiilt.  and,  coiisei{neiilly,  no  nalion.il  i  lia- 
raiter  An  I'liglishman  or  a  I' reiicliniaii.  may  bedis. 
tinguished  In  hireign  eoniilrlcs  by  ,ui  air  and  niaimi'is 
inciiliar  lo  his  nation;  but  aiiv  ine.igre  suartliv  niaii 
few  I  may  |iass  for  a  Porliigiiese."  .Alf  classes  seem  to  ilcspise 
cl(  anliness ;  and  Lisbon,  ainl  the  Poiln^iiese  towns  ge. 
iii'ially.  are.  certainly,  eiititli'd  to  the  not  tcry  i  iit  l.ililo 
distliiclloii.  ol  being  about  the  tiltlilcst  In  I  iiri'i|>e.  The 
morals  of  liolh  sexes  are  l.ix  in  Hie  extnine;  i:iiil.  as 
aire. Illy  stated,  assa^sinalion  Is  a  cominoii  oflence.  On 
III"  w  hole,  wi>  incline  lo  think,  that,  owing  to  \leiouR  In- 
slitntliiis,  the  I'lirtiigiiese  rank  about  as  low  In  Hie  soi  lal 
scale  as  any  people  ol  t'hrlslendoni.  Hut  the  t.ilr  pre- 
sumption Is,  Hull,  under  Hie  benelicial  inlliience  ol  Hie 
new  lon^Hti  tlonni  <i''rangeiiienls.  Hie  ahii-es  Hi,il  have 
de|iressi'd  and  degin.ied  the  nation  will  be  extlr|'iiteil  ; 
and  thai  Hie  I'oiliigiiese  will  oiii  e  iiiiire  rico\er  their 
am iinl  place  imn  ig  ruropeaii  nailom. 

//i.s/iic.i/.  — 'I'lils  country,  aneleiiHy  ealhd  I  rmtimiii, 
was  l.iken  iiossessiun  of  by  the  IIoomus  almul  iiunn  '.oil 
II  ( .  ;  previously  to  which  •onie  I'lnenli  Inn  and  I  .u  Ilia- 
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Rinian  colonics  arc  supposed  to  have  been  planted  on  lis 
shores.  It  rcmahied  a  Koman  province  till  the  8th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  Invaded  by  the  SuevI,  Visigoths,  &c. 

The  Moors  landing  in  tlie  S.  of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  centnry,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance  from  its 
thinly  spread  popiilitlion,  easily  overran  the  greater  p.irt 
of  Portugal  j  but  the  n.-itnre  of  the  country  favouring 
the  operations  of  the  Inhabitants,  they  were  not  long  in 
recovering  possessimi  of  its  more  northern  and  moun- 
tainous portion.  The  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  have 
been  exchanged  about  this  period  for  that  ot  I'urtticali; 
kUbsequently  changed  into  I'ortugal,  from  the  circum- 
Ftance  of  Oporto,  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Chris- 
tians, being  then  railed  Viilli;  or  Porto  Catle.  (D'Anville, 
i:iiilsfnrm($  en  Kiirnpe,  p.  I!I2.) 

In  the  nth  century  I'ortugal  becam'>  an  c.irlilom, 
under  the  kingdom  of  I.eon  and  Castile  ;  and  during  the 
12th  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom.  Its 
power  now  rapidly  increased  ;  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
Al«arve,  in  124'.i,  ft  arrived  at  its  present  limits.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  I4lh  century  tlu!  voyages  and  disco- 
veries commenced  wliicli  have  slied  immortal  lustre  on 
the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  lOth  century,  Ma- 
iieira.  the  C'anaries,  and  .\iores  were  discovereti,  and 
colonized  ;  and  in  Mils  \'asco  de  (iama  doul'led  the  Cape 
of  (Jood  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  route  to  India. 

Ill  the  following  century  the  Portuguese  explored  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundl.ind  and  .America;  tonli  possession 
of  Ilrazii  ;  inaile  important  aciiuisitions  in  India  and  the 
Persian  (iulph,  and  discoviTed  tlie  Moluccas  ;  by  wliich 
successful  enterprises  tin  y  monopolized  ttie  commerce 
of  the  Kast.  and  a  gre.U  sh^re  of  tliat  of  the  West.  Itut 
the  prosperity  of  Portugal  was  sluirt-lived.  After  the 
disastrous  defeat  and  death  of  King  .Sebastian,  in  Africa, 
in  l.'>7X,  Philip  II.  of  .Spain  seized  on  the  kingdimi,  wliich 
remained  a  Sp.■uli^h  prov.  trom  l.'iSd  to  Hito :  and  when 
she  regained  her  indepeTidence,  tlie  greati'r  part  of  her 
commeice,  and  her  foreign  possession>,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Uiilcli. 

Hut,  notwithstanding  the  enianripation  of  Ilrazii,  Por- 
fiuril  stdl  preserves  tlie  .Azores,  Madeirn.  Cape  de  Venl, 
and  (luinea  Ulands  ;  the  settlements  of  Angola  and  Mo- 
aamliique,  in  Africa,  and  tliose  of  (loa.  Diill  (Timor), 
Mac.io,  \c,,  in  Asia.  In  1H(I7,  PortiLjal  was  Invaded  liy 
t!ie  Irencli,  when  the  royal  lainily  removeil  to  Ilrazii. 
.lolm  VI.  living  In  \xii'\  Doiu  Migiol  usurped  the  throne 
in  \xn.  wliii  h  lie  held  till  Ix'U  ;  when,  alter  a  lengthened 
ciintest,  Doniia  Maria  II.  was  eslalill-lii  ,1  in  its  posses- 
sion, ilhitht,  I\itsiit  StotntiqHC  sur  In  fi'>tntuiiif  tic  Purftt* 
fill,  !ir.  i  1)11  Chatilil.  loyiitc  in  I'lliifiitli  ilnillii'i 
J.htHin  ;  Siiiipl,',  Sinil/ii!/.  .VMr/iAi/.  ,\i .,  in  Mini.  Triiv, 
xix.  ;  JiiiirnnI  Sliitiilii/iii:,  i><iH  \  inullu's  Oiui>.  j  ('o»- 
rrrx.  I.ettktm,  .^c.i 

POSI:  N,  a  prov.  of  the  Pru««ian  minarrliv,c(itni>rl'iing 
the  piirlion  of  INiland  assigned  lo  Prussia  by  the  triMty  of 
\'ii'nna  in  Isi'i,  ha>iiig  N  tlie  prov,  of  Prussia  and  llr.iii- 
ilenbiirg,  I'..  Pi'laiiil.  anil  S  anil  W.  Silesia  and  Hrindi'ii- 
burg.  It  is  of  a  tri.uiKiilar  shape.  Area.  I1,:I7I  sq.  in. 
Pop  .in  H:i7,  l.l.'iH.iilW,  iifuhoio  '2f.\.Wn  "ere  Catholics, 
.ttt,>tV)  Protestant",  uid  71, I'M  ,b  «s.  Principal  towns, 
Poseii,  Itroinberg,  \akel,  \e.  It  is  divided  into  two  re. 
geiu'les,  anil  these  again  into  li  circh-s  Surtace  uene* 
rally  (lit,  and  In  part  occiinied  by  eMrn«lve  marshes  and 
forests.  Priiiri|ial  rivers,  \V aria.  Seize,  .ind  ((lira.  Stnl 
v.irlous,  but  griier.'ill\'  ctav  .'tiiii  black  |n;oii  intermlxi'il 
Hitli  s.uiil,  and  n,itur.ill\  very  fertile.  Princip.il  products, 
corn,  limber.  Willi,  Inmey,  ,Vi'  Mini  raU  and  maniil.ic- 
tiires  unimportant.  A  t.ist  inimbir  of  lircluH  are  laki  n 
In  this  piov..  espeilallv  in  the  clnle  id  Ilomster  :  almve 
l,:ii»i.(««i,  wiirlh,  I. II  the  spot,  about  ii'ii  IKI  vtx  dullais, 
were  ex|M>rteiI  In  IHpi  ;  and,  In  \x\\,  the  exports  vmtc 
still  more  extrlisiie  This  Is  the  most  b  irk»  ud  of  the 
Prussl.ui  provinces.  When  it  lir^t  came  into  tlie  pos. 
(i'mIoo  of  l'ru>s|,i,  In  Wxi.  Hi"  great  bulk  of  lis  Inhabs, 
were  In  a  stale  of  predial  nLm  ry,  and  Here  ,is  Igiiiraiit 
and  bnitalised  as  can  well  Im-  linauini'd.  The  vigoiiroiis 
and  enlighleneil  giiiciniMcut  ol  Pros'la  nt  once  pot  dnwn 

tl xiesset  id  the  imIiIi's.  and  has  exerted  ilsell  by  In- 

triHioriiig  an  iinpioied  jmllcial  sysiim,  estahllsliing 
setiools  ,'itid  iitlierwise,  to  Mipruve  the  habits  and  cm. 
diliiiii  III  the  people.  Tliise  i  Hurls,  iiiinbined  with  the 
fiil.il  iIkiIiiioii  lit  serviliiile  (sc.  Phi  hkinI.  Ii.ive  bad  the 
betl  cHi'its;  thooKli  a  leiitillK  in  d  perlml  will  still  have 
to  el, Ipse  iH-tiire  the  \  ii-es  and  habits  eiigendrred  by  cen* 

liirirs  III   sbiM'ry  and  deiiradall.in  Ih inidetily  eradl- 

rateil.  and  the  popol  itl'iii  iHconie  ns  loli  lligent  and  In- 
du'lrliiUi  as  in  the  mure  .idvanced  |iro«liii'es. 

I'lisKN,  a  clly  ol  PnisslK.  eip.  pint,  ami  reg.  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  coiilliiiiii e  nt  the  Prixna  hIiIi  the 
WaiU,  117  III  V  liv  .S.  Iteilln;  lal.  A'i  '/i'  N  .  long  lb' 
.'il'  I-,.  Pi.p..  In  Kit]  ;ii,  (•.<;.  Since  the  iienee  of  iHl.'ilt.  fnr- 
lllleallniis  hate  been  vastly  liiiiirnted,  and  it  is  mot  one 
of  ttti>  liolMjirks  ol  the  Kingdom  on  the  s|i||,  ut  Itiissia. 
I'b'iio/li  all  old  to»ii  It  Is  pntljp  tti'il  laiill  Principal 
pillhcea,  I  alhedial  and  town-hiaine  It  Is  tin'  resldeiice 
of  the  provlneial  aiilhorilh's  mid  ol  an  an  lil>i>liop  ,  and 
has  a  I  ouil  <  I  appeal,  a  g>uinaslum,  or  lolhg".  ;i  II 


poTosr. 

logical  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholiei,  a  iclionl 
of  arts.  Sec.  The  business  of  watch-making  is  carrie<l  on 
to  some  extent ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
linen,  fire-arms,  &c.  It  has  three  great  annual  fairs. 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  the  buying  and  selling  of 

f roods  is  chielly  managed  by  Jews,  who  occupy  a  particu- 
ar  quarter  of  the  town. 

POTKNZA,  (an.  Potentia),  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan 
dom.,  prov.  Basilleata,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  hill 
in  a  wild  and  rocky  tract,  near  the  source  of  the  Basi- 
ento,  .M  m.  E.  Salerno.  Pop.,  circa  9,000.  It  is  for. 
tilled,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  and 
convents,  a  seminary,  a  royal  college,  lyeenm,  hospital, 
government  pawn-bank,  \c. ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
it  is  poor  and  meanly  built.  It  is  a  bishop's  sec,  and  the 
seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  the  prov.  It  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  in  1684,  aud 
IHl:^.     ( llampnUi,  Corogriijiii  I  Diet.  Ge'oe.) 

POTO.SI  (.SAN  LlflS  I)E),  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap. 
of  the  state  of  same  name,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Tampico,  lC.'>m.  W.  Tampico.  and  7o  m.  N.N.K.  Giia. 
naxuato  ;  lat.  2-2P  N.,  long.  KO^  I'  W.  Pop.  of  the  city 
itself  about  15,(MK)  (Poinsett),  but  including  the  bar. 
rios,  or  suburbs,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  grounil, 
it  may  amount  to  from  50,0(MI  to  (iO.OOO  ( tVard).  •'  It 
presents  a  fine  appearance  :  the  churches  are  lofty,  and 
some  of  them  very  handsome.  The  streets  are  well 
built,  very  clean,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right  .in. 
gles.  The  liouses  In  the  square,  and  In  the  principil 
avenues  leading  to  it,  are  of  stone,  and  two  stories  lil^h  ; 
those  in  tlie  suburbs  are  low,  and  of  nrfuAcs  (sun  driiil 
bricks).  The  government  house.  In  the  square,  is  nut 
ytt  completed  ;  but  the  front,  which  is  of  cut  stone,  ami 
ornamented  with  Ionic  pil.asters,  would  do  credit  to  ,niy 
city  in  Kiirnpe.  The  market  .place  is  well  supplied  wiiii 
meat,  fruits,  and  v<  getablcs.  Pedlars  hawk  up  ami 
down  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country.  .Stalls  arn 
erectiHl  and  set  out  with  manliis,  blankets,  leatlur 
breeches  and  leggings,  s.addles.  bridles,  huge  wooiliii 
stirrups,  iron  spurs,  weighing  at  least  2  lbs.,  and  a  gii;it 
variety  of  manufactures  from  the  filaments  of  the  Agati' ; 
ropes,  cord,  twine,  and  thread,  matting,  bags,  sadillr. 
dotlis,  \c.  Ac.  Mere,  as  in  every  part  of  Mexico,  tin' 
vendors  were  s.atislied  with  one-half  of  their  asking  prin', 
and  frequently  witli  one-third  part  of  what  they,  the  in. 
slant  iM'fore.  (tad  sworn  on  their  consciences  tnearliili' 
was  worth."     ( I'oinsilfs  \iilrs  on  Mcxiio,  iip.  'H'l — '.'Kl  ) 

rrom  Its  situation,  this  city  is  the  natural  ilrftol  ol  th,' 
trade  of  Tampiro  witli  tlie  N.  and  W.  Mexican  sialic. 
Its  foreign  trade  Is  at  present  almo't  wholly  in  the  h,iii<l. 
i-f  natives  of  Old  Spain  or  of  the  •'  Slates.  The  I  ii. 
ropean  imports  consist  princi|)ally  of  I->eiicb  braiiilirs, 
wines,  silks,  and  cloths,  I'ngllsh  hardware  and  priiuni 
cotton  goods,  with  some  manias  or  ordinary  cotton  iii.i. 
faclures  trom  the  I'.  St.dis.  In  aiidition  to  Its  forii;;ii 
trade,  Sao  I. ins  supplies  the  neiglibouring  states  ot  l.nn 
and  Cohaliiiila  ttith  liunie.m;  de  gonds  of  various  kiiiil-, 
The  town  alHiunds  in  tailors,  h.itters,  leather  dres-ir^. 
and  smiths;  and  tin'  whole  pop.  teems  Ind.istrinii: 
(  Ifiiril'i  .Ml  riio,  11.  2.'7.)  Tlie  people  are  better  dn-s-il, 
and  there  ar<>  fewer  beggars  li(*re,  than   in  almost  ,|iiy 

otliir  part  of  Mexico.      The  mines  in  the  nelghboiirl <l 

have  long  erased  In  be  wrought,  from  exhaustion  "1  tli. 
ores  ;  they  were,  hiotever,  formerly  very  prodiiitlM'.  A 
college,  founded  bv  tnlnntary  stibsrriplion,  and  iii  .i 
flourishing  stale,  altbrds  gratuitous  instruction  to  p.ii.r 
stiideiils  111  I.,itlii,  Jurlspriideiiee,  theology,  and  coikii. 
tutional  right-  The  city  tt as  rounded  In  I. '»•<!.  i/',rin. 
t,ll'»  .\ii'r>  on  Miriro,  p.  'Iti—'iili, ;  ll'imri  .Vij-roi,  ii 
22i;— 2.1(1.) 

Poiosi,  a  illy  of  I'pper  Peru  n  Hollvia.  I'aimnn 
for  Its  riili  silt'er  minis,  on  the  N.  decHilty  ni  ilii. 
(err.)  dl  I'otosl,  a  inoiiiit.iin  belongi  ig  lo  Hie  Aiuli" 
lal  Pioati'  S.,  long.  (.7  '  -M-  li"  W.  ;  i;4  m.  s.W  {■]„,. 
qillsaia.  K.i(rly  In  tin'  I7ih  century  this  city  Is  <  ,ii|  in 
h.ite  hail  |.'>0,iNili  Inlinbs. ;  hot  It  is  now  almost  ilisnii  i 
It  is  biiltt  on  niii-ti'ii  griinnd,  and  has  a  spai'lmis  .ijimi.' 
In  Ihe  centre.  The  ^'oti'tnini-nt  house,  the  lown-hKii" 
and  the  j  ill.  .iiider  the  s  inie  root,  occupy  one  side  ;  Hi, 
triM-iny  and    goernininl    otllies   another;   a  kiimii'. 

and  an  nnllnlslied  iliio'ih  Hie  lliird  ;  and  private  I s, , 

the  loiMlli.  I'.Mensive  nubiirbs,  nine  teoaiitiil  In  I" 
diaiis  and  miiirrs.  are  imw  ttilhout  an  iiiliab..  aii.l  lli<' 
ve.tiges  III  the  stmis  are  all  lh.it  remain.  Aiiinnu  II"' 
iiiost  rein.irkable  piildii-  cditlceR  is  the  inlot,  siiPsLiMtMlii 
built  of  st '.  in  |;m,  at  a  cost  ol  I.I  IH.Issidolls.    In  ll»' 

Iirinclpal  soiiare  an  olHlisk  fill  It,  hlitli  was  erii'tiil  iii 
loiionr  ol  llolhar.  In  l'<2^.  'I'lie  Inmseii  of  I'nlnti 
geniTallv.  are  of  slmie  or  brn  k,  and  ol  only  oin' «li  o 
with  isooden  balconies,  bill  without  chiiiinr>s  Ilii' 
riiiinlry  rooiid  Is  perlectly  b  irrcii,  and  llo'  i  lin  !■■■■ 
dlsagreeabl  '  ;  the  rat  n  of  Hie  sun  an*  scorililn/  al  ■>'"''' 
while  at  iilght  Hie  all  Is  piercingly  cold  The  iiiiolo't<< 
well  •iipplled  ;  ilioiigb.  from  inan>  artPles  hating  t»i> 
tiroughl  trom  a  couildiraltle  distance,  Ihe  tieceiivlri.  ••  { 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  hie,  a'e  fiTv  dear. 

rhel'crrodi  PolosI,  Hhich  1-   U  in.  In  chciilf  sil  I 
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POTSDAM. 

riies  to  the  height  of  16,037  ft.,  U  supposed  to  be  a  solid 
mass  either  of  the  ores  or  the  matrix  of  the  precious 
metals,  of  which  it  has  produced  a  vist  quantity. 
Viewed  from  the  city,  it  appears  dyed  all  over  with 
numerous  tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  rose 
colour.  The  discoveiy  of  its  wealth  was  made  l)y  iin 
Indian,  who,  in  hunting  some  goats,  slipped,.and,  to  have 
himself,  took  hold  of  a  shrub,  which,  in  coming  away 
from  the  ground,  laid  bare  the  silver  at  its  root.  Tlie 
mines  were  first  wrought  systematically,  In  VAr,,  from 
which  time  till  1803,  they  a.re  said  to  have  produced 
I,09.'),.'500,000  piastres,  or  237,368,33-l/.,  worth  of  silver  on 
which  duty  was  paid ;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
also  produced  a  large  quantity  of  gold ;  at  the  same  time 
that  great  quantities  of  l>oth  metals  were  smuggled,  or 
put  Into  circulation  without  payment  of  the  duty. 
About  .t.OOO  openings  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
mountain  ;  but  the  number  of  mines  wrought  during  tlie 
present  century  has  rarely  exceede<l  100.  At  one  time, 
the  mines  yieldeil  about  30,000  ducats  a  day  ;  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  they  produced  about  U.OINI.OOO  dollars 
a  year.  But  they  had  begun  to  decline  long  previously  to 
the  Revolution  ;  and  since  then  they  have  been,  whetlu^r 
from  their  exhaustion,  defects  in  the  mode  of  working, 
or  the  want  of  capital,  nearly  unproductive.  The  ore  is 
pulverised  In  water-mills,  worked  with  overshot  wheels, 
at  from  I  to  10  m,  from  the  city  ;  but,  arcording  to 
Helms,  both  the  mining  and  reduction  of  the  ore  were 
conducted  In  the  most  bungling  manner.  (Andrews  ; 
Milti-r ;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvlll- ;  OiOg.  Journal,  v.  j  Encycl. 
Americana,  *c.) 

I'OTSDAM,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  cap.  reg.,  at  the  conHuence  of  the  liathe 
with  the  Hav«l,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  a 
canal  and  lakes,  17m.  S.W.  Berlin,  Top., in  I8;I7,W,.5(J0. 
Totsdam  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  \  ersailles  of 
I'russia.  It  is  a  favourite  royal  residence  ;  streets  straight, 
broad,  and  well  paved  ;    and  the  houses,  thougii  fre- 

?|uenciy  small,  and  not  very  commodious  within,  have, 
or  the  most  part,  splendid  Ironts.  It  is  encompassed  by 
walls  and  palisades;  has  numerous  gates  and  bridges, 
some  of  which  are  highly  ornamental,  and  is  dividend 
into  three  parts,  the  old  and  new- towns,  and  Krederick- 
sLodt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are,  the  palace,  a 
ni.U'nillcent  structure  on  the  Ilavel,  having  attached  to 
it  a  theatre,  menagerie,  and  spacious  stables ;  the  church 
of  the  garrison,  in  which  are  depoiiited  the  reinauis  of 
Frederick  the  Great  J  tlie  church  of  .St.  Nicholas;  the 
great  military  orphan  hospital,  &c.  In  the  old  market- 
place Is  ,tn  obelisk  of  red  .Sileslar.  marble.  7-'^  feet  high, 
on  a  uedettal  of  white  Italian  marble;  on  tlie  liase  are 
Inscribed  the  names  of  the  great  elector  and  his  suc- 
cetsors.  A  large  garrison  is  always  kept  at  I'ot.«dain, 
so  that  the  barracks  are  very  extensive.  There  Is  a 
lyceum,  a  military  school,  wftli  various  piililir  schools 
(il  Interior  note,  and  sundry  literary  establishments. 
There  are  also,  exclusive  of  the  nillltary  orphan  lios- 
iiilal,  mentioned  alxive,  an  iiilirinary,  woikhousie,  &c. 
I'liodam  was  formerly  said  to  be  more  of  a  barrack  than 
nfatown;  but  for  a  good  inanv  veiir,,  past  it  has  been 
distinguished  In  various  hranclies  m'  mai  iifactiire,  such 
as  tha,.  of  silk,  hardwar,'  articles,  arms.  JCc-  Being  si. 
tii.'iti'd  on  a  navi^. ''-'  river,  communicating  by  canals, 
&c.,  with  many  large  towns,  and  with  the  I'.lbc  and  the 
(Idcr,  it  has  a  good  deal  of  commerce. 

I'litid.im  IS  a  very  i,ld  town,  having  existed  in  the  Klli 
I'l'iitury  ;  it  did  not.  Iiov  evi'r,  Im  come  a  iilace  of  any  Ini- 
iiniiaiice  till  the  cli-dor  Frederick  William  selected  it 
fill  a  residence,  and  Ih-k.oi  the  pal,;ce.  It  was  materially 
unproved  by  tlie  king,  Frederick  William  I. ;  but,  like 
Berlin.  It  owes  lis  principal  einbellishnieiits  to  the  tnsle 
iinil  liberality  of  Frederick  the  (Ireal.  In  Its  environs 
i«  v,iH<  .Viiuri,  the  fitvnurlte  residence  of  that  ilhislii- 
oii«  prince,  and  the  iilaee  where  he  expired,  on  the  17tli 
,ri  .\iigu>l,  I7'*'^.  Tlio  new  pahue  and  the  marble  palace 
.iieaUn  in  Its  vicinity. 

I'Ol'liHKKKI'SlF,  n  town  and  river.port  .if  the  I'. 
,siiile«,  llntcliess.  co  New  Viiik.  on  the  IliiiUon,  70  111. 
N  New  York.  Top.,  In  KUI,  7.'i'iJ,  hut  It  now  (1N<I) 
iirnlialily  excM'd*  I'i.lKHi.  The  rl»er-liank  here  is  'idoft.  in 
lii'ililit,  hot  the  town  has  live  coiivciilent  liindiiig  plines 

Itoicnples  H  flat  iif  about    1.81(1  .icres  ;  onwiiiti 

4(1  »trei-U  have  Im-cii  i^lil  out  ;  several  of  which  an>  well 
|un'd.  Many  of  the  stores  (shopsl.  In  the  milii  «trec(. 
are  iipial  to  tiiose  of  the  Brcmd«ii>  in  New  York;  and 
iiiiineroui  private  'nuses  exhilill  Ixitli  wealth  and  taste. 
Unwreii  IKll  and  lH;iii.  iipw.u'di  ol  llin.iUHI  dollars  were 
Ftl'eiiiled  in  the  iniprnteiiienl  and  ciiliirgemeiit  of  the 
|ii»ii;  ami  a.'>,(l<iO  dollars  in  the  con«lructl<,n  of  reser- 
tiiiri,  Ac.  Ill  the  latter  .year,  there  were  Id  ■  hurches,  ■ 
I'liurt  linuse,  n  g.iol,  a  co.'workhouse,  an  acadeniv.a  l.an- 
i»liian  srhool,  four  hanks,  and  si't.'ial  whnling  and 
oiler  cninpiuil.'S.  ronglikeepsle  has  a  coiislilcrable 
Irsdi'i  and  commnnli  iites  regularly,  liy  stram  boats, 
witli  New  York.  Nenliiiry,  ^c.  It  was  Innnded  by  some 
Diitrh  rnmilirs.  In  I73A,  and  llH'or|iora|isl  III  IMM.  ( .V<-t<' 
\ork  Uaxeiitrr.^ 
Vot    II. 
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PRAO  A,  n  suburb  of  Warsaw,  which  see. 
PRAGUK,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  of  which  It  is  the  cap., 
near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  Moldau,  by  which 
it  Is  Intersected,  73  miles  S.S.K.  Dresden,  and  152  mile* 
N.E.  Vienna;   lat.  ,VP  ,V  IH"  N.,  long.  140  25'  l,V'  E. 
Pop.,  In  18;(7,  107,J-W,  ex.  garrison,  inhabs.  of  the  clla. 
del,  and  strangers  ;   whose  united  numbers  raise  it  to 
upwards  of  12(1,000.     It  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the  slopes  of  whii'li 
the  buildings  rise  tier  after  tier,  as  they  recede  from  tlie 
water's  edge;  and  lew,  if  any,  cities  of  Germany,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  country,  have  so  grand  and  imposing  an  ex- 
ternal appearance.    It  Is  divided  into  4  quarters,  of  wliich 
'i,  the  Altstidt  and  N'eustadt,  are  on  the  right,  and  the 
others,  the  Kleinseite  and  Ilradschin,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mold.iu.    The  Altstudt,  or  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  stretches  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  ascending  ground  ;  it  com- 
prises the  university  and  the  archbishop's  palace,    the 
ninnicipaliiy,  tlie  urincipal  churches  and  public  edifices, 
the  theatre,  and  all  the  superior  sliops.    It  is  the  district 
of  commerce  and  general  activity  ;  and  is  crowded  with 
a  dense  and  active  pop.    Its  str-'ets  are  generally  n.irrow, 
dark,  and  winding  ;  the  principal  edifices   massive  and 
gloomy;  ,aiiil  the  private  buildings,  usually  of  stuccoed 
brick,  ar<  lilai  k  with  age  and  ilirt,  and  so  lofty  as  to  ex- 
clude tiie  liglil  from  the  avenues  between  them  i  but,  on 
the  otiii  r  hand,  there  is  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  a  sin- 
gularity of  architecture  about  many  of  the  edifices,  pub- 
lic nrd  private,  that  renders  them  at  once  venerable  and 
interi  sting.     The  open  nlaces  are  often  surrounded  by 
low   heavy  arcades,   beside  wliich  are  the  churches  or 
public  buildings,  exhibiting  a  fantastic  mixture  of  (iothic 
and  Italian  decorations ;  while  at  every  turn  the  eye  is 
met  by  some  memorial  of  historical  events.    Beyimd  the 
Altstadt,  surrounding  it  on  3  sides,  and  Bepar,ated  from  it 
only  by  a  large  wide  street  termed  the  Crabeti,  from  Its 
having  been   formerly  the  city  ditch,    Is  the  Neustadt 
(new  city),   foun  h'd  by  the  emperor   Charles  IV.,  the 
most  splendid   of    Bavarian   nionarchs ;   the  streets  of 
which  are  much  more  open  and  spacious,  and  are  gene- 
rally rectangular.   Here  are  the  vast  convents,  liospitals, 
and  other  )iiihlic  l>nlldiii)(s,  which  owed  their  magnifl- 
cciici  to  the  .lesnits  ;  but  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the 
inhabs.  chiefly  m"chanics,  artisans,  and  traders  of  the 
lower  class.     At  one  extninity  of  the  Neustadt,  up  the 
river,   is  the    fortress    and  arsenal  of  the  \Yis8ehrad, 
erected  on  a  bluff  rock,  anil  coiiiiected  with  the  line  of 
works  which  extends  in  a  curve  liehind  the  old  and  new 
city,  embracing  them  both,  and  descending  to  the  river 
at  eacli  extremity.    (In  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Moldau, 
the  surface  of  Kroiiinl  is  for  a  small  space  ci.miiaratlvely 
even,  behind  winch  .irises  a  range  of  high,  bold,  craggy 
lillh.     On  the  eviii  space,  and  partly  up  the  ascent,  is 
built  the  Kleinseite  (small  side):  this  Is  the  quarter  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  in  it  are  tlie  iialaccs  of  the  .indent  Bo- 
henii.in  nobles,  with  attached  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
»lil>  Il  olti  11  extend  high  up  the  irregular  ascent  behind. 
Till'  lolty  ridge  above  the  lliadscliiii  forms  a  niagnili- 
cent   lernitnation   of  the  prospect,   as  viewed  from  the 
bridge   Inliiw   or   fnnii  the  oppositi-   side  of  the   river. 
Here,  on  flic  snniiiiit  ol  a  Ioiik  bold   einiiiciice.    Is  the 
vast  pal.ice  of  tile  old  Iloheniiaii  monarclia  ;  and  dusu 
beliind  it    rise    the    choir   and  lower  of  liie  cathedral. 
Fiirlher  on,  along  the  hill,  are  groups  of  stately  edifices  ; 
and  biyoiiii  liii-se  again  may  be  seen,  on  a  liilller  point, 
the  line  I'ri'iniiiistratenslan  monastery  of  .Slraliow,  with 
its  liil'ly  towers  and  dark  tliick  groves  overliangiiig  the 
river.     The  i|Uarters  of  Prague  on  the  hit.  like  those 
on  liic  right  bank  of  the  Moldau,  are  iniiosed  by  fortitl- 
calio  IS  ;  liiil  these  are  of  little  ^tjengtii,  and  were  raised 
by  Charli's  IV'.  merely  to  give  employment  to  the  work- 
ing pop.,  as  the  chaiiie  of  invusiun  was  then  but  incon- 
sideralile. 

The  bridge  -vlilch  connects  Altstailt  wllh  the  Klein- 
seite, the  only  one  liitlierto  constructcil  ulthin  the  liinll* 
I  of  the  city.  Is  the  lonxesl  inCeiinany  It  Is  a  ponder-  us 
structure  of  sturie,  I7M|I  ,u  lengtli,  and  3-'i  in  broilili ; 
with  a  I'  "v  lower  at  eac  extremity,  and  cidosial  stone 
statues,  (le   and    in    groups,    among   which    Is    pic- 

einlnent  that  of  St  .loliii  Ne|H'iniick,  the  (iitelar  saint  tif 
Ihe  city  Not  fai'  Iroei  tlie  bridge,  and  allai  lied  to  thii 
Allstudt  i*  the  Jiiiiciisludt,. I  district  allotted  to  the  Jews, 
whose  number  Is  alxait  H.iiiHi,  living,  us  usual,  in  crowdeii 
lllthy  aboiles,  (o  niliig  a  laliyriiilii  of  iiariow  winding 
streets.  (  lurHbulft  Autlrlii,  \e.,  I.  '.I.V'.W.,  and  /ieeiv't 
Skelefiii  lit  Hiikemia    No  li.) 

The  Hiadschhi,  or  palace  on  Ihe  hill,  is  a  vast  pile, 
iii.ire  reniaikable,  liowcver,  for  extent  than  lieuuty.  It 
Is  said  to  lie  hirger  than  llie  |  ahice  at  Vienna,  and  to 
comprise  410  apartments,  liii  hiding  the  Hall  uf  Lwlls- 
laiis.  Imperial  Audicnre-rooni,  Hall  of  .\Meiiilily  for  llin 
States,  *-  (In  a  narrow  terrace  I'liiiiedlatel)  Im-Iow  Ihe 
palace,  'i  obelisks  mark  the  spot  nliete  tlie  liiiperl.al 
coininlstioners,  and  llnlr  secrclary,  sent  tliilher  wllh 
the  iiiosi  Intoleraiil  edicts  against  the  llohemlaii  Pro- 
IvslaiKs.  were  Indlgnuntlv  Ihroun  out  of  the  wlnduwt 
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of  the  Green  Chamber,  by  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom, 
in  1618.  Notwithstanding  the  great  height  of  the  wln- 
dowa  whence  they  were  ejected,  the  commissioner! 
escaped  unhurt,  by  falling,  as  is  s.iid,  on  adungliill-  This 
event  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  -iJO 
years'  contest,  ended  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1048, 
which,  while  it  secured  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, unfortunately  consummated  the  slavery  of  Bo- 
liemia,  which  had  long  Iwcn  foremost  in  froedom  and 
toleration.  The  cithcdral,  begun  in  1344  and  iinished  in 
l4Si;,  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ilradichin.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  lantern-crown  similar  to  that  o!i  the  tower  of 
St.  Giles,  Kdinburijh.  I'lie  choir,  built  by  Charles  IV., 
and  tlie  unfinished  chapels  that  surround  it.  are  much 
ndniiri'd.  In  flie  eatheoral  are  the  tomlis  of  manv  Bo- 
hemian sovereigns  and  other  disthignislieil  indiviifuals  j 
a  fine  ultur  pirci'  and  other  p.iintings ;  mos-iirs,  luul  the 
costly  shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck.  Xr.  Others  of  the 
numerous  churclies,  as  that  of  the  Thiiiilkiiclie.  in  which 
is  the  tomb  of  tiie  famous  astronomer,  'I'yciio  Brahc, 
who  ilii>d  hereon  the  1.3th  October.  liKll.ari'  interesting 
for  their  monuments.  Prague  li.id  lonncrly  a  great 
numl)er  of  convents  ;  but  Josepli  II.  secularised  most  of 
these  cst.ililishments.  Among  the  eha|ipls  is  one  wliicli 
is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  l.ontto 

The  town-hall,  arsen.il.  military  hospital,  military 
orpliHM  .asylum,  iying-in  lio.vpit.ii,  primipal  worlihoiife, 
.inii  tlieatfe  arc  among  the  finest  uT  the  numerous 
public  edifice*  Of  the  private  palaces,  tli.'it  Imilt  by  the 
iamrMi!  Wallenstein,  duke  of  Kreidland.  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Thou^'h  mifini^hed.  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, KHi  houses  havnig  been  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  its  site.  It  still  belongs  to  a  i  oll.iteral  branch  of 
Wallenstein's  family:  the  apartments  and  fornitMri', 
which  a  e  said  to  remain  in  tlnir  original  st.ite,  ari' 
shown  to  strangers,  ami  the  park  atta>  hid  to  tin-  palaie 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public  ;  but  the  resiili'tues  of  llie 
noliility  in  the  Kleiiiseite  an'  nlo^tly  dcsi  rli'd.  "  I'licy 
are  geni'valiy  large  tijily  buililiugs,  some,  however, 
Willi  a  good  ileal  of  architectural  decoration  ;  and  tlie 
dirty  rulibisliy  apprarance  of  their  l>rii  k  walls,  lialf 
covered  with  worn-out  stucco,  conveys  the  idi'a  of 
prisons  or  poorhouses  rather  than  of  ni  insinus  of  ilis- 
tinguiihed  nobles.  Their  pr.i|)rielors  liave  translirred 
themselves  and  thrir  wealtli  to  tite  :\ustti.ui  capital  ; 
leaving  to  the  llnheniiant  the>i' sail  memipriil;  of  limes, 
when  llu'  cmirt  of  I'ragtie  might  have  lookiil  willi  >icorr. 
on  tiie  interior  spleudoiir  of  Vli'itoa.  Yet,  in  some  of 
these  desolate  ahixies,  eover«*d  with  tlust  anil  riibMHli,  ue 
found  Immeixe  colleitions  of  l>oiik.s.  'I'he  l.olikouilz 
library  is  said  to  eompiise  more  than  7ii  fw)ll  vols.,  tlie 
Kinsky  4(l,0(l,tlu'KlebilsbiTg  IH.dllo,  theKImn  .Marllnilz 
21, (MX),  and  other*  eipml  or  siiperio,- oiimlMTs,  In  mine 
of  these  palaces  a  few  ro.niis  are  fittetl  up  and  occiipii'il 
during  winter  by  a  minor  branih  of  the  family,  and 
in  many  of  tlieni  are  oilices  tor  tlie  stewards  anil  ma- 
nagers ofthe  Boiienilan  estates  :  but  when,  on  partir.ilar 
occasions,  as,  for  Instance,  at  the  cfironatioo  of  a  sove- 
reign, It  is  reipiisite  lor  the  proprietors  to  •  i^it  Prague, 
thiy  usually  occiipv  ap,irlinents  In  some  hotel,  their 
own  ptnlace  being  i|idte  unfit  for  llnir  nirpiinn:  there 
are,  however,  a  fiw  CM-eptions  to  this  Ki'iieral  iiiiigraliuu. 
Here  ami  there  may  he  loiind  tin'  mansion  ol  Kinne  gre.u 
niil^le,  who  still  iipliolds  the  liuai  dignity  ni  his  nnie«. 
tors  ;  and  brinw  tliese  lil^liest  iTiagnaten  are  a  consiiler- 
ahle  body  of  resilient  nol)le«.  itifi  rior  in  weallh,  thmigh 
perhaps  not  In  blood,  wlni  lake  a  part  In  thr  provincial 
administration,  and  who  fonn  anioiig  themselves  in  the 
winti'r  seaiiin  an  ngree.dile  ami  elfg.int  vocleti  "  i  Turn, 
hull'*  AuMriii.  I(C,  I  nil.)  Ill  till'  palace  ol  (  ouni  Non- 
till  Is  a  gallery  rlrh  In  cablni'l  pictures  of  the  Dntch 
and  Kli'iiiinh  masters;  and  In  III, it  ort'iiiinl  sternlx'rg  Is 
the  natiiinal  niiKinm,  comprinirig  ixleeslve  colli'iili.ns 
nf  p.ilntiiigs,  biioks.  fossils,  and  n.ilnral  olijects.  Thr 
library.  In  the  MIrnhow  monastery,  one  nf  (he  finest 
upartmenls  of  its  kind  in  Gcrina  ly,  comprises  a  cui- 
liellon  of  alwiiit  .'1(1,00(1  »,ils. 

Thr  university  nf  Pragiii',  fiiiimled  liy  Charlen  IV,  in 
lIMtt,  iM'cuples  a  large  eiilftee  teniii'd  llie  Cnniliitum,  and 
is  remarkHlile  an  the  flr«l  great  public  si  hool  I'Sliilihahid 
In  ttertnany.  The  students  weri>  formerly  dU  idi'd  into 
4  nailons,  and  are  said.  Ihougli  there  run  hardly  lie  « 
doiilil  that  the  «talrmenl  Is  gronsly  enaggeratnl,  to  baie 
ainoiintiMl,  larly  in  the  I.Mh  century,  to  io.dfin  I  In  r m- 
•eipience,  however,  of  a  ine.iliire  profMi%eil.  m  140^1,  by 
lluss.  who  w«>  lli'ii  xiiiir.  to  alindtii-  tin'  nrlvlh'Ki'S  of 
the  foreijiii  ntudenin,  mini'  than  half  llif  pupils  iitlendlng 
th»  university  wiilidrew  tn  l.ileklr.  Ileldeiherg,  t'raciiw, 
hihI  other  X'lMtiiarli'ii  The  I  amli  nun  i«  nn*  e\rlii- 
•Ivply  devilled  lo  Inntnietion  in  mediilii' .  law,  and  llis 
•riencesi  while  eiliicallim  in  lhe«l»i<y  it  i  irndiii  led  In  Ihn 
Clrntr'tlinHm,  an  Iniinrnse  hullding,  fiHirided  by  IVrill- 
{land  111  In  MiM,  x«  ii  lonvenl  and  M-i.tlnnry  fnr  Jesuit*. 
I'lie  university  lilirarv,  in  thr  lallir  eoiiiprheii  about 
rxi.otn  »<•!».  :  It  has  also  an  otisersaii.rv,  iMilanie  garden, 
anj  vMluu*  must  iim> ,  Mid  wv  atlendml.  In  l<4<o,  by  kboul 
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1 ,700  students ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cen> 


sorship  of  the  press,  the  prohibition  of  foreign  works,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  government,  oppose  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  diffiision  of  l(nowledge,and  hinder  any 
real  progress  being  made  in  political  or  even  philosophi- 
cal science.  The  same  causes  render  the  new'spapera 
and  other  journals  published  here  of  little  interest  or 
importance.  There  are  3  gymnasia,  preparatory  to  the 
university,  with  several  other  high  schools,  ecclesiastical, 
teachers',  and  Jewish  schools ;  a  polytechnic  institute, 
conservatory  of  music,  academy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
many  orphan  and  deaf  and  dum'  isyluma,  and  other  cha- 
rities. The  Jews  settled  here  at  a  very  early  per'od,  and 
have  an  infirmary  and  orphan-asylum  of  their  own,  and 
as  many  as  0  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  very  ancient, 

Prague  lias  manufactures  nf  printed  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen  sliifi's  ;  leather,  hats,  liqueurs,  earthen- 
ware, refined  sugar,  &c, ;  and  is  the  grand  centre,  not 
merely  ofthe  commerce  of  Bohemia,  but  of  an  extensive 
and  rapidly  Increasing  transit  trade.  It  owes  this  dis- 
tinction toils  situation  on  the  Moldau.  or  principal  ann  of 
t'."  Kibe,  wiiich  is  navig<ible  by  large  boats  to  Bndwcis  (HO 
in,  uirect  dist,  S.  from  the  city),  where  It  is  joined  by  a 
railway  from  I.lntz,  on  the  Danube.  Prague  is  thus  ren- 
dered tlie  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  communication  be- 
tween Hamburg  oil  the  one  hand,  and  Vienna  on  the 
other  ;  and  is,  besides,  intimately  connected  witii  Dres- 
den, I.elpsic,  and  other  (iermau  cities.  Several  annual 
fairs  are  held  iiere,  including  a  large  woid  fair  in  June. 

"  Owing  to  the  number  of  its  palaces,  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  otiier  splendid  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  Prague  is  more  imposing  than  Vienna,  and 
far  preferable  as  a  residence  ;  tlie  Bitu.ation  tieing  much 
more  salubrious,  and  the  climate  more  mild  and  equable, 
the  cold  In  winter  rarely  exceeding  24°  Beaum.,  and 
generally  averaging  between  7'^  and  IIP;  while,  during 
the  greatest  iie.it  of  sumnier,  the  tiiermometer  seldom 
rises  aliove  23°.  Dr.  Stiiliz,  a  celebrated  German  phy- 
sician, wlio  has  written  upon  the  relative  salubrity  of 
German  towns,  cimsidcrs  Prague  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  the  empire,  and  ailirins  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mnn  mcurrcnce  for  the  Inhalis,  lo  attain  the  age  of  100, 
and  even,  sometimes,  ll.'S.  Provisions  are  good  and 
cheap  ;  and  an  excellent  red  wine  resembling  nnrgiiiuly 
Is  produced  i.i  tlie  iielghiMiin'iiood.  Tile  tiieatre  ei|iials 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  niiisical  department  and  or- 
chestra c.miiot  be  too  highly  praised.  Public  and  private 
concerts  are  a'so  very  frequent;  and,  except  Vienna, 
there  is  no  town  in  Germany  wlierc  music  Is  cnltlvatcd 
with  so  much  success;  Indeed,  this  taste  may  in  the 
Boliemians  be  termed  truly  nallon.il,  for  they  excel  both 
in  voc.'il  and  Instrinneiital  intivic;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
natives  travel  tn  Italy,  aiqiiire  the  language,  Italianize 
tiieir  names,  and  make  iargi'  fortunes  in  Vienna,  The 
harp  appears  to  a  stranger  (heir  native  instruinent ;  for 
we  meet  with  itinerant  harpists  In  every  p,vt  of  the 
country,  wlinse  strains  generally  accompany  the  mldd,ay 
repast  at  every  inn,  however  small,  whether  In  the  capital 
or  the  priivlncis.  Their  bn;  n.ige,  which  is  rlrh  anil 
expressive,  IS  also  niioical,  aiui  sonuils  as  pleasing  as  the 
Italian  when  wi  ilileil  to  melody,"  ( .V/kticit's  ilcrmuny 
anii  thr  iit-nnnnx,  i,  2n7-**.) 

Jerome,  the  friend  nf  the  great  Ttohemlan  reformer 
John  lluss,  was  a  native  of  tliit  <itv,  'iiiii  was  tlii'me 
siirnami  il  "  of  Prague."  He  siini'ied  the  same  late  as 
his  illustrious  frii'iiil,  having  bren  Inirnt  alive.  In  pur- 
siianie  of  a  sentence  of  the  Counell  of  (nnstance  (see 
(dNsTANcK),  on  the  30th  of  Ma>,  I4lti.  .K  very  InterestliiK 
account  nf  the  iinlalr  am!  tiarbarous  treatment  he  expe- 
rlenied  on  his  trial,  and  of  the  singular  ability,  cnursKe, 
and  eliv|iiiniee  wllh  which  hi'  defended  lilmself.  ami 
eii|N)seii  llii>  inalignlly  and  bad  faith  of  his  adversaries. 
Is  given  In  a  letter  of  Pogglo-Hracclollnl,  wl.o  was  pre- 
sent on  (lie  iircasliin.  (  This  Interesting  document  may  be 
seen  in  Shrphrrtl'i  I  >7.'  nf  Pugilii),  or  In  the  art  Jer/rii,-, 
In  Aikm'i  Hiograii/iniil  Diili-miiri/.) 

Prague  Is  very  uiaieut ;  bill  the  date  of  Its  foumlatlnn 
Is  inn  irtalii. 

ibilirniia  is  one  of  llie  frw  ronntrles  In  whiel  prr'r. 
eiiti  .n  li.is  lieen  siiccessbil.  At  one  time  the  Pi'iptesliiiit 
liiltli  «,is  that  iifa  great  and  decided  majority,  not  of  liii- 
rlliziMis  of  Prague  only,  liiit  of  llie  whole  kingdom  Hal 
llie  SMV'ii'Igus  of  Austria  liaving  succeeded.  In  bVil,  to 
the  tlnlieniian  crown,  siicceedeil.  after  a  lengthi'iii-tl 
strugirle.  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  the  nmst 
atrocious  persei'utlon  of  which  history  has  preseiinl 
any  account.  In  exterminating  en  rv  germ  of  the  re- 
formed filth  and  in  totally  subverting  the  free  ln>tl- 
tutlotis  of  thi-  country.  Tor  more  than  IN)  years  tin' 
langnaui' of  tli"  people  wa»  pnisrrlbed,  their  spirit  »»> 
liroki'ii.  and  tln-y  were  silbjerti'd  lo  every  spicns  if 
Insult  and  liidlgnllv.  Hut  since  llie  middle  ol  last  rcn- 
liiry,  and  i's|«(  I  illy  since  the  reign  nf  Joseph  II  ,  llm 
tfiiverniiii  III  has  been  condiicteil  In  a  more  tolerant  hiiiI 
lllieral  spirit:  and  Pragin-,  wllli  the  re-l  of  Hnlirnils, 
Is  now  adviincing  as  rapidly  In  prosperity  as  any  |  iM 
(if  tot  Auslrinn  nxuiarrhy.    I'ragiH'  was  taken  hy  ilis 
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PRATO. 

Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  In  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  it  has 
ever  siuco  lieen  held  by  the  Auttrians.  (Oesterr.  Nat. 
Encyc. ;  Berghaus  ;  Reeve's  Sketches  of  Bohemia,  in 
Metrop.  Mag;  1837  j  TumbuU,  Strang,  Gleig,  Murray, 
tjc.,  passim.) 

PUATO,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  cap. 
distr.  on  the  Bisenzio,  a  tributary  of  the  Arno,  10  m. 
N.E.  Florence.  Pop.,  in  1836,  10,849.  It  is  surrounded 
uitli  a  wall  and  ditch  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  generally  good.  It  has  several  squares,  of  which 
the  best  is  the  Piazza  Mercatale ;  but  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  flnc  edifice  of  white 
marlile,  with  ornamental  parts  of  dark  serpentine.  Se- 
veral other  churches  arc  handsome,  and  worth  notice. 
Prato  has  two  workhouses,  several  hospitals,  the  C'icoft- 
nini  college  for  secular  instruction,  normal  Lancastrian 
and  infant  schools,  S:c.  The  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
and  bonnets  employs  nearly  1,1X10  females;  and  it  lias 
also  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs  and  caps,  the  latter 
for  eximrtation  to  the  Levant;  with  iron  and  copjper 
works,  paper-mills,  a  rope-walk,  a  glass  factory,  &c.  The 
average  wages  of  the  working  classes  at  Praio  may  lie 
reckoned  at  '2^  paoli,  or  lOJrf.  a  day.  (Bowritig's  Rep.  on 
Tuscany,  p.  34,  Xt.)  In  the  middle  ancs,  Prato  was  the 
cap.  of  a  republic,  conquered  by  the  I'lorentines  in  lari.i. 
The  poet  Casti  was  a  native  of  the  town.  ( Il'nutl.i ;  Wit- 
limns;   Cornier' s  Italy  i  Bow  ring's  Rip. ;  (liog.  Diet.) 

I'ltAYA  (POIlTOi),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  tape  de 
Verd  islands,  which  see. 

I'KKNZLOW,  atown  of  the  Prussian  states,  thecliief 
place  in  that  part  of  Urandenburg  called  the  Ucker  Mark, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Ucker  escapes  from  the  lake 
ofthatn.ime,32m.  W.S.VV.  Stettin.  Po|..,  in  1837,  H^.TOH. 
It  is  tiirivlng  and  well  built ;  has  various  churches,  schools, 
anil  hospitals,  a  valuable  public  library,  and  manufactures 
of  linen,  woollens,  and  tobacco,  with  breweries,  tan- 
noi  li'S,  fill.  Ill  I80ii,  a  conflict  took  place  In  the  snburbs  of 
tliii  town,  whidi  ended  in  tlie  surrender  to  the  French 
of  '.iO.OOO  Prussian  troops,  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Jena. 

I'liF.SIllIIir.,  or  PltES.SIUJRG,  (Ilimgar.   I'osnny, 
an.  I'osoniuiii),  a  royal  free  town,  and  formerly  the  ciin. 
(if  Hungary,  ami  still  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  immediately 
williin  its  \V.  In.ntier,  cap.  co.  of  Us  own  iiinie,  on  the 
N.  li.ink  of  the  Danube,  34 m.  K.  by  S.  Vienna;  lat.  48-^ 
0'  Ml"  N.,  long.  17°  «'   IV'  E.     Pop.  in  18;17  (excluding 
garrison  and  strangers),  37,380.     Travellers  differ  gre.itly 
in  their  statements  as  to  the  appearance  of  Presbnrg ; 
liiit  the  latest  and  best  authority,  Mr.  Paget,  says  it  i.s 
prettily  situateil  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  anil,  for 
a  town  of  its  size,  oilers  a  greater  number  of  handsome 
biiiliilngs  than  are  oltcn  seen  togetiier.     It  luis,  however, 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  (ierni.-in  than  a  Hunga- 
rian city,  and  has  lew  nubile  buildings  worth   mitici-. 
The  most  conspieiions  of  the  latter  is  the  eastle,  a  huge 
siiuare  brick  structure,  built  upon  a  height  above  the 
town      It  is  now  a  ruin,  having  been  burnt  in  1811,  by  an 
Italian  regiment  in  the  Fniicli  service  ;  it  Is,  however, 
niemnralile  as  the  scene  of  the  apiieal  made  in  1741  by 
Maria    Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  st.ites.  wliich  was  sn 
pineruiisly  responded  to  liy  the  latter.     The  hail  of  the 
IHet,  or  l.anrihniis,  Is  a  plain  unpretending  eillllce,  both 
estornally  and  Internally.     The  two  chainbers,  which 
fonilltulelne  llnngarl.in  Diet,  meet  in  apartments  Inr- 
iiislii'il  siiniily  with  long  tables,  round  whicli  are  benrhes 
liir  the  inenilH  rs  who  siuak.  as  in  the   H.  of  C,  fioin 
their  places,  and  not.  as  In  France,  from  a  tribune.     'I'he 
l.iwcr  chanilicr,  visited  by  Paget,  "  is  a  long  plain  hall, 
traversed  111  nearly  its  whiile  leiigll:  nytwn  talili  s covered 
«1th  green  baize,  at  wliich   llie  ilcpnlles  sit,  viitli  pens, 
inli.aiiil  paper  lielbre  them.     At  th-  iimierend  is  a  raiseil 
pirt    iieeilpied    liy   the    presiilent,    vlc.-pr>    Ideiit,    and 
H'cri'tary  ;  ami  liehind  these  sit  the  judges  of  the  royal 
tiilile."     Ill  the  liilcrviil*  l.etwee  i   the   sessions  oi  the 
Dill    this  apartment   is  iisril  as  a  eoiicertroiiin.     'llie 
mcmhers  atteliil  the  Diet  arnieil,   In   lull  national  cin- 
liimcj    and,    sniee    183.,    the  debates    have    not    bein 
nrric.i  (III    in    Latin,    liu(    In    ll.irigarlan.      They    are 
iiimelliiies  very  stormy.     The  ci.  liiilr.d,  a  (iothic  etll- 
liii'.  Mipp.ised  til  date   linm  the   lllh   eeiitiiry,    and    In 
nlilch  the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned  ;  the  eoiinty- 
h.ill,  (iirnian  theatre,  liariaeVs.  and  archliishoii's  ,  alace, 
«rc  the  iithei    principal   pulilie   hnllillngs.       There  are 
icvcriil  hanilsnnie  nniile  resiliences,  but  they  arc  seldom 
iKiiiiili«l  lor  I'resbnrg  Is  not  n  la»onrlte  (ilan' ot  ahiKle 
»iih  the  Hungarian  iinhillly  ;  and  most  of  the  ineiiilicrs 
nf  llie  Diet,  when  iis.eiiilileil,  live  in   loilgln|;«.  il'nliig 
•It  line  of    the    mnneions   vialaiirtiliiirs   In   the    town. 
Tridiiirn  was  lornierly  snrronniled  with  walls.  Ir.lt  It  has 
I'nii  i.iiigrown  these,  ami  tliey   are  now  mostly  demo. 
li.iicil.     It  Is  a  bishop's  »««,  and  the  residence  of  il  . 
anlilinhopof  (Iran,  prlnialenf  Hungary.     It  has  a  II  .in. 
Iiiih.iicaileiny  and  a  falvlnist  lyciiiin,  both  po.sespng 
li.,1,1  lilirarles  I  a  fatli.  high  gyniimsliim,  Cath,  Jii-i. 
I  iry  nilletfp  for  poor  •Indents   a. id  nirioin  oilier  public 
•ilioiils ,  ,%liii«pU«ls,  incluilliiii  one  »up!>oi  tid  by  the  Jews. 
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who  are  very  numerous  here,  and  have  a  quarter  to 
themselves  ;  and  many  charitable  institutions.  A  fine 
library,  belonging  to  Count  Appony,  is  open  to  the 
public  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  P.iget  (i.  23-4.),  the  book- 
sellers' establishments  are  well  supplied  with  good  works. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  various,  include  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  saltpetre,  rosnglio,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  the 
town  has  a  largo  transit  trade  in  corn,  linen,  and  Hun- 
garian wines.  Immediately  outside  the  town  is  the 
konigsberg  (king's  mountain),  a  small  circular  mound  to 
which  the  king  of  Hungary  proceeds  to  perform  an  im- 
portant ceremony,  immediately  after  his  coronation.  A 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  extends  along  the  other 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Presburg ;  and  on  that 
side  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  inhabs. ;  the  prome- 
nade In  the  Au ;  public  gardens  ;  arena,  or  theatre  in  the 
open  air  for  national  performances,  &c.  ;  the  communi- 
cation across  the  river  being  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Presburg  is  very  ancient.  Joseph  II.  transferred  its  pre- 
vious tit'e  of  cap.  of  Hungary  to  Buda.  The  treaty 
wliich  gave  Venice  to  the  French  and  the  Tyrol  to 
Uavaria  was  concluded  here  in  ISO."!.  (Austr.  Sat.  En- 
cycl. ;  Berghaus  i  Paget's  Hungary,  Ssc.,\.  1—28  ;  Ulcig, 
Elliot, S/c,  passim.) 

I'UKSCOT,  a  market-town,  par.,  and  township  of 
iMigland,  hmid.  W.  Derby,  eo.  Lancaster,  8  m.  E.  by  N. 
Liver|iool,  and  23  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester.  Area  of  par., 
34,910  acres  ;  do.  of  township,  240  acres.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship in  1831.  .'i.orii).  It  is  situated  on  high  ground,  over  a 
large  and  rich  coal-field,  and  consists  of  one  long  prin- 
cipal street,  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  on  the  turn- 
pike road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  about 
I  m.  N.  the  railway  between  those  towns.  The  principal 
public  li'iildlngs  are  a  town-hail,  sessions-house,  prison, 
and  mechanics' institutcThepar.chnrch,  an  ancient  struc. 
tiire,  has  a  modern  tower  and  steeple  150  ft.  in  height, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  surrounding  country  : 
the  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  893/.. "hi 
the  gift  of  King's  l.'ollege,  Cambridge,  to  which  iho 
manor  belongs.  In  the  oiit-townshlps  are  8  district 
churches,  the  patronage  of  C  of  which  Is  with  the  vicar. 
There  are  places  of  worship  iu  tlie  town  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Metliudists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians, 
besides  which  tliero  are  within  the  par.  3  Rom.  Cath. 
chapels,  and  9  meeting-luuises  for  different  denominations 
ofdissenters.  A  grammar-school,  with  an  endow  men'  pro- 
ducing Hill/,  a  year,  has  about  311  fonndation-hoys  (sons  of 
inhabs.)  with  other  pay- scholars,  those  born  and  educated 
in  tlie  par.  Ii.iv  ing  a  preference  to  7  fellowships  and  several 
good  exhibitions  at  Ilrasennose  College,  Oxford.  Several 
almshouses,  erected  in  1708,  furnish  lodging  for  19  old 
women ;  and  there  are  nunierou"  iiiimey-charitles.  'The 
other  benevolent  iiistltntioiis  arc  a  liulie*'  charily,  bible 
fiiciety,  ar  1  savings'  hank. 

Pre»cot  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  manufacturcof 
watch-tooLs  and  movements,  in  iiotli  of  which  branches 
it  greatly  excels :  files,  also,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  en- 
gravers' tools,  are  made  liere.  In  lh3(i,  KM)  men  were 
employed  in  file  making,  and  tiOO  in  the  construction  of 
watch  tools,  motion  work,  \c.  The  manufacture  of 
coarse  earthenware  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on, 
the  clay  of  the  neiglihourhood  being  well  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  t'otton-splnniug  is  carried  on  in  2  mill!., 
,  iiiiiloying.  in  |83<.i.  210  hands  ;  and  tliere  Is  a  small  flax- 
mill.  CiKil-mlnes  are  wronglit  in  every  direction  round 
the  town  ;  it  is  estininted  tliat  upwards  of  2.(i00  men  are 
employed  iu  the  collieries  within  the  par.  ;  and  Liverpool 
receives  from  Present  its  chief  supply  of  coal.  Many  of 
the  out.townsliips  are  very  populous,  St.  Helen's  a. id 
Ecclestiiii  having  attained  to  some  importance  as  manu- 
facturing tow  US.  Present  has  petty  sessions,  and  a  bar. ni- 
hil court  for  the  recovery  of  small  dehu.  Markets  on 
Saturdav,  and  lairs  on  alternate  'Tuesdays.  (Sec  Sr. 
IIklkn's.)  (.Baini-s's  Hist,  tif  Lancaster  ;  Buttiiwurlh* 
Slut.  Iff  l.aucasler,  SfC.) 

THESTEIGN,   a  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of  S. 
Wales,  liund.  New  lladiior,  co.  Kadnor,  near  the  S.  bank 
of  the  I.ig.  in  a  fertile  and  well-eiiltivaied  valley,  adjoin- 
ing the  confines  of  Herelordshire,   12  in.  E.  by  S.  l.eo- 
niiiister.      The  par.  of  I'reslelgn,  which  extends  partly 
into  Wigmore  hund.,  eo.  Hereford,  had,  in  IKIl,  2,'i82 
liiliab.,  of  wliicli  the  pari.  iMir.  had  l,('i^9.     'This  it  a  well. 
built  town,  and,  notwithstanding  its  Uinltcd  size,  Is  the 
cap.  of  the  co  .  t he  asflies  and  quarter  sessions  lielng  held 
I  in  it.  "  A  woollen  niaiiufaclure  w,:i8  once  carried  on  licre; 
I  but  that  is  now  given  up,  and  there  is  no  iiiaiinf.utiire  at 
present  in  the  town,  unless  it  lie  that  of  malt,  wliah  Is 
niiule  In  large  quantities.    It  is  a  sort  of  inetropolii  of  the 
I  coiiiilry  for  tt  m.  round,  ■upplying  it  with  groci  rirs,  dra- 
I  pery.  Iron-work,  niiil  slioii  giH>ds  in  gem  ral.     It  has  also 
a  conilderahle  trade  in  tlnilHT.     'The  inhab.  ire  princi- 
pally   profesthinal   men.   tradesmen,  niei  lianics.   handl- 
I  craltsmin,  and  a  few  f  irmers      'There  are  also  Mime  per- 
^  mill  of  small  finlepenilent  liicomea,  who  reside  lure  for 
I  the  sake  of  <he  (lieapncss  of  Ihe  place."    H'lirl.  BiiDid. 
HifM<rl  )     The  cliiiri h.  which  is  very  anciont.  has  tiim» 
I  curious  inuuiiinrnli  and  fine  old  tn|«itry.     Tlio  llviud 
I  N  II   a 
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a  rectory  of  the  annual  value  of  about  800/.,  is  tn  the  gifl 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  i'he  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship.  The 
CO.  hall  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  structure,  and  there  Is 
also  a  CO.  gaol  and  a  free-school.  The  latter,  founded  and 
lll)erally  endowed  in  the  reign  of  IClizabeth  by  a  clothier 
of  the  town,  furnishes  a  plain  English  education  to  bn- 
tween  50  and  60  boys  ;  and  there  are  other  minor  schools 
and  Sunday.sdiools  attached  to  the  Church  and  the 
Wesleyan  connection.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  a 
line  circular  mound,  laid  out  In  public  walks,  presented 
to  the  iiihabs.  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Presteign  unites 
with  New  Uadnor  and  other  small  bors.  In  sending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors  In  the  whole 
bor.,  in  I839'40,  522.  It  is  guverned  by  a  bailiff  and  con- 
stables. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lucas,  author  of  the  "  Enquiry  after 
Happiness,"  was  a  native  of  Prestcign,  having  been  born 
here  In  1648.  The  work  now  referred  to,  which  has 
passed  through  n  great  number  of  editions,  and  is  still 
neld  in  considerable  estimation,  was  written  after  the 
author  had  become  blind.    ( Aikin's  Biographical  Did.) 

PRESTON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  in  its  own  div.  of  hund.  Amoundurness, 
CO.  I^ancaster,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ilibble,  crossed 
here  by  3  handsome  bridges,  19  m.  S.  Lancaster,  and 
28  m.  N^N.E.  Liverpool.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  com- 
prises Preston  and  Fishwick  townships),  2,.'>60  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1K3I,  33,S7I  ;  In  1841,  .50,073.  The  town,  which 
consists  of  a  broad  princinal  street,  running  S.V..  from 
the  river,  crossed  by  several  others  in  different  directions, 
is  "  well  built,  well  p,ived,  with  handsome  dwelling- 
houses  and  thriving  factories ;  having  a  perfect  drain.igr. 
and  good  roads  leading  from  it."  (Bound.  Rep.)  Tlie 
streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  is  an  almn- 
,  dant  supply  of  water.  The  market-place,  at  the  Junction 
of  Fishergate  and  Friargate,  contains  about  3,000  sq  yds. 
The  public  buildings  comprise  an  elegant  court-hnuse, 
erected  in  1826  ;  an  exchungo  or  market-house,  town- 
hall,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  borough  prison.  House 
of  Recovery,  and  a  large  county  penitentiary.  The 
church,  originally  erected  in  the  10th  century,  was  re- 
built in  1770  :  the  living  Is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value 
of  665/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Holme's  charity. 
There  are  also  7  district  churches,  chleHy  of  modern 
erection,  and  4  otiiers  hav^^  '.:?"n  built  In  the  out  town- 
ships. The  places  of  worship  fc  dissenters  comprise  4 
for  Rom.  Caths.  (a  numerous  and  Increasing  body),  2 
each  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Independents,  witii 
others  for  Unitarians,  Huntingiionians,  Primitive  Me- 
thndists,  Baptists,  S.indemanians,  and  the  .Society  of 
Friends  ;  there  being,  in  all,  within  the  town,  8  churches 
and  17  dissenting  chapels.  National  schools  are  att.tciu'd 
to  the  several  churches  ;  and  nil  or  most  of  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship  have  largo  .Sunday-schools,  furnishing 
religious  Instruction  to  between  7,000  and  8,0(X)  children. 
A  grammar-school,  founded  prior  to  IlisS,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  50/.  a  year  ;  there  is,  also,  a  partially  endowed 
blue-coat  school,  and  several  day  and  infant  schools, 
supported  by  subscription.  The  other  ch.tritics  com- 
prise 9  almsliouses,  and  several  money  bequests ;  a  dis- 
pensary, houf"  of  recovery,  built  in  IM29;  provident 
society,  workhouse,  and  savings'  bank.  Among  the  lite- 
rary establishments,  the  first  pl.ice  Is  due  to  the  Preston 
institution  for  ninimiiiK  I'scl'ul  Knowledge,  which  has  a 
library  of  about  'i.riiMi  vols.,  and  an  excellent  museum. 
The  P,ilalini  and  Dr.  .Sliepherd's  libraries  are  open  to 
all  cl.tsses,  and  tlie  town  has  a  imblic  law-library.  An 
Rgricultiirai  society  was  fouiuli'd  in  IHil.  Avenh.im 
Walk,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  the 
banks  of  the  Kibble,  Is  a  favourite  promenadi,  and  is 
kept  ill  order  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation.  Two  news- 
paiM>rs  are  ptiblisiieil,  eai'ii  <mce  a  week. 

Preiton,  fnnn  its  central  position,  its  vicinity  to  an 
important  coal  district,  and  its  extensive  means  of  com- 
munication with  tlie  inlcricir  by  lanals  and  railways, 
united  to  the  skill  and  i'iiterpri<e  iif  its  citizens,  lias  of 
late  ye.-irs  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  pop.,  and  is  now, 
In  iiict,  one  of  the  great  seats  iif  the  ci>tlon  nianiirnctiire. 
in  Ill3)t,  there  lielonged  to  the  town  .').S  cotton-mills,  Im- 
pelled by  a  steam  power  of  I.:i32  horses,  and  cniplnylng 
above  7.01X1  hands.  It  hai.  also,  numerous  liaiid-looin 
wi'arers,  though  owing  to  the  competllinn  of  the  power- 
loom,  their  wanes  had  fallen  in  I*<:IK  to  about  71.  a  week  at 
an  average.  'I'he  luaniifactiireof  liiii>M  rlotli,  f'iriiieriy  the 
prini'ip»l  brancli  of  imiustry  in  rre«toii,  is  still  pretty 
extenslvel>   carried  on;  and  in  Htx,  i;  flax-niilis  ein- 

filoyed  about  i,40f)  liandA.  It  has  also  iiuinei  <mm  iron 
oundrles,  and  otiu-r  eittablishiitent<  for  making  ma- 
chinery and  otiier  aitlilen.  Leather  k  taniii'il  in  niii- 
slileriUde  (iiiaiititles  ;  and  there  in  ii  mnali  llshiiy  on  llie 
Rllibb',  wtilcli  alMiuiult  with  salinofi,  ■imlts,  and  eels. 
Two  hanking  cDinpaiilefl  li.ivn  JH'cn  reriMtily  cslablmhi'il, 
and  tlwre  are  3  private  IwinkK.  Tlii'  llllilili'  i<  nivigabie 
at  Hpring  tUles,  ai  f.ir  as  rr'-^t*Mi.iiMriilt,  for  vessels  of 
I'K)  tons  ;  tint,  tteing  Hi  iidanti'd  i.ir  Ac'i-tiorne  vi<sst>iR,  it 
It  fiequented  aiiaust  exclutlTcly  by  constert.    The  navl- 
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gation,  however,  which  it  impeded  by  tand-banks,  it  in 
course  of  being  improved  by  a  company  incorporated  in 
1837-33  ;  and  it  Is  expected  that  a  depth  of  18  ft.  water, 
at  ordinary  spring  tides,  will  be  attained.  The  river 
dues  produce  about  1,(X)0/.  a  year.  The  Lancaster  Canal, 
formed  In  1796,  passes  the  town ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  other  parts  of  the  co.,  and  of  England  generally, 
by  the  North  Union  Railway  (22j  m.  in  length),  which 
crosiet  the  Ribble  on  a  viaduct  of  5  arches,  68  It.  above 
the  river,  the  Liancaster  and  Preston  Railway  (20}  m.  In 
length),  the  Preston  and  Longridge  P.ailway  (7m.  long), 
the  Bolton  iind  Preston  Rail  'ay,  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  Preston  and  Wyre  Railway,  which  last  connects  it 
with  the  new  sea-port  of  Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wyre  harbour,  now  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Large 
markets  on  Saturday,  with  ithers  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  for  fish,  butter,  and  veg-^tables.  Great  fairs  in 
Jan.,  March,  Aug..  and  Nov. ;  the  Hrst  of  which,  called 
the  "Great  Saturday,'  is  celebrated  for  its  show  of 
horses. 

Preston  is  a  bor.  by  prescripthm,  and  received  its 
Hrst  ch.irter  from  Henry  II.  By  a  subsequent  charter, 
granted  by  Henry  111.,  tlie  officers  of  the  bor.  were  au- 
thorised to  hold  a  guild  merchcint  for  the  renewing  of 
the  freedom  of  tlic  burgesses,  and  other  purposes.  This 
nrivilege  is  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity.  For  a 
long  time  after  their  first  institution,  the  guilds  were 
held  at  irregular  periods  ;  hut  they  have  now  for  more 
than  a  century  been  uniformly  celebrated  every  twentieth 
vear,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next  alter  the  decol- 
lation of  St.  John,  which  generally  happens  in  the  last 
week  of  August.  The  last  was  held  in  1832.  Proces- 
sions of  the  corporation,  and  the  different  trades  in  cha- 
racteristic dresses,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  and  females  em- 
ployed In  the  factories,  take  place  on  two  of  the  days  ; 
anci  the  amusements,  which  are  varied  and  interesting, 
continue  for  a  fortnight.  But  for  civic  purposes,  the 
guild  books  are  open  for  an  cntirn  month.  Under  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act,  Preston  is  divided  into  6  wards,  its 
municipal  officers  being  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen,  with 
3li  cinincillors.  Corn,  rev.,  in  I83U  (exclusive  of  070/. 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  property),  4,807/.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder ;  and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount  contracted 
within  the  bor.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  hiinds,  of 
Ainoniiderness,  Blackburn,  and  Leyland  are  held  here, 
and  there  is  a  monthly  county  court.  Preston  has  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C  since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  right  of  voting,  down  to  tlie  Reform  Act,  being  in 
the  inhabs.  at  large.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
electoral  limits,  so  as  to  include  the  township  of  Fisli- 
wick  with  the  old  bor.    Reg.  Hectors  in  1839-40,  0,633. 

Prestim  is  supposed  to  have  risen  on  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Herigonium,  or  Rilxliester,  a  city  now  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  village,  about  II  ra.  higher  up 
the  river ;  and  It  derived  its  name  of  Priest'i-lown  from 
the  number  of  religious  houses  established  here,  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains.  It  was  partly  destroyed 
bv  Riibert  Bruce,  in  V.Vi'i.  In  llie  tiarliainentary  wars  uf 
Charles  I.,  its  inhnlis.  declared  for  the  king, and  it  was  be- 
slcffcd  and  taken  by  Sir  Tluunas  I'airf.ix.  In  171.5,  the  Jii. 
coliite  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected 
barricadi's  lor  its  defcnie  ;  but,  after  a  brave  resistanrc, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  tlio  royalist  force 
under  (ieneral  Wilies.  In  1745,  Preston  was  visited  by 
tlie  Pretender,  on  his  retrcNit ;  but  he  was  compelled  tii 
withdraw  on  the  approiuh  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
( Udinca'i  Hist,  nf  Lancashire ;  Hulterivurlh's  Hlal.  Sketch 
i\f  Lancashire,  p.  1(19—113. ;   I'arl.and  Ilvund.  Hep.) 

I'RES  roNI'ANS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  sea-port  town 
of  .Si'otland,  co.  Iliuidlngton.  on  tiie  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  7i  m.  E.  Edinburgh.  In  1835,  the  par.,  which 
is  one  of  the  smallest  In  Scotland,  had  a  pop.  of  2.407,  of 
whom  the  bor.  may  have  about  l,9IKI.  It  is  straijKllxil 
and  ill-built,  ccmsisting  princinally  of  a  single  street  pa- 
rallel  to  the  Frith  of  Fortl-  It  derives  its  n.iinc  from 
its  having,  for  a  lengthene  '  ;i"riiKl,  h,id  a  numlier  I'l 
saltworks  or  pans  for  the  pn...  .ctlon  of  salt  by  the  evs- 
poraliiiii  of  the  sea  water,  and  fur  the  rellnliig  of  rnrk 
salt.  The  latter  branch  of  tht  business  Is  now  the  only 
one  that  is  carried  on.  It  has,  aUo,  a  brewery,  at  whirii 
some  of  the  iH'st  Scotch  ale  brought  to  the  Edinl)urKli 
market  is  proiliiceil,  a  soap  work,  anil  two  works  for  the 
maiiiil'actiire  of  cimrse  pottery.  There  are  extensile 
oy»ter  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  whence  the  Kilin. 

I  burgh  markets  derive  a  large  pro|H>rtion  of  their  sii|i|ilr. 

I  Morrison's  Haven,  tlie  port  ol  Prestonpans,  alMiiit  |  ni.W, 

'  from  the  town,  is  a  small  creek,  with  not  more  thnn  III  II. 

;  water  .it  springs.     tSew  Statistical  AciiiuHt  nj  Scolliimt, 

I  par  of  Fresliintians.) 

I       Near  tills  viiiagr,  on  the  21st  jf  Sept.,  1745,  the  royit 

\  army,  under  Sir  John  I'ope,  co'inistliig  (pf  abdiil  J.ii'l 
regolar  troops,  ,>as  totally  di'feated  and  dispersed,  «i:li 
gri'at  iosa.  by  the  HigliiHiidvrs.  who  were  lint  iiltle  f\- 
nerlor  in  point  in'  iiniiibers,  iiiiiler  the  I'reti'iiilei'  Tlje 
king'ii  troops  iMliig  panic  strilik,  threw  away  their  srini, 

,  and  lied  at  the  hrst  lire,  and  were  cut  down  almost  wlili. 
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PREVESA. 

etit  rmistance.  (Johntton'i  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion, 
p.  34-38.) 
PRESTWICH-CUM-OLDHAM.  (See  Oldham.) 
PREVESA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Al- 
bania, at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulph,  58  m. 
S.S.W.  Yanina.  Fop.  4,000?  It  ii  ill  built,  badly  paved 
and  dirty ;  but  it  it  in  a  good  situation  for  commerce, 
and  was  formerly  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Epirus. 
On  the  isthmus,  connecting  the  peninsula  upon  which  it 
stands  with  the  main  land,  are  the  remains  of  Nicopolls, 
consisting  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  theatre,  some  baths, 
and  various  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  (Burgess's 
Gwt'ce,  *c.,  1. 93— 96. ;  Hothouse  ;  Hughes,  Sec.) 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S  I.SLAND,  (formerly  Saint 
John's),  an  island  of  N.  America,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain ;  In  the  Culph  of  St.  Lawrence,  principally  be- 
tween the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  62d  and 
64th  of  W.  long.,  from  20  to  2,5  m.  E.  New  Brunswick. 
Length,  of  a  curved  line,  passing  through  its  centre  E. 
to  W.  about  140  m. ;  greatest  breadth  34  m.  Area  esti- 
mated at  1,3811,700  acres,  or  about  2,l,')0  sq.  m.  Pop. 
about  33,000,  nrincipally  Highland,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Acadian  Frencn,  with  some  English,  Dutch,  Americans, 
and  Swedes.  A  chain  of  hills  of  moderate  height 
partly  intersects  it ;  but  the  surface  in  general  is  level, 
or  at  most  only  undulating.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
irs  shores  are  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
The  climate  is  milder  than  in  any  of  the  surround- 
ing British  colonies,  and  appears  to  he  favounible  to 
longevity.  The  atmosphere  is  nearly  free  from  the  fogs 
prevalent  in  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Below  the  thin  vegetable  mould  the  soil  is  generally 
clay  or  loam,  resting  on  a  base  of  sandstone  :  there  arc 
some  swamps,  and  pine  barrens  ;  but  tliesc  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  surface.  The  island  in 
general  is  well  wooded,  the  principal  trees  being  spruce, 
lir,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  Oak,  ash,  larch,  &c.,  arc 
scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the  first  is  very  inferior.  All 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  in  England  come  to 
perfection.  Wheat  is  grown  in  abundance,  and  the 
surplus  is  exported  to  Nova  Scotia.  Barley,  oats,  and 
beans,  are  saiu  to  he  equal  in  weight  and  quality  to  any 
met  with  in  the  English  markets.  Flax  of  excellent 
quality  Is  raised,  and  manufactured  into  linen  lor  dii- 
nicstic  use.  Hemp  will  grow,  but  not  to  the  same  per- 
fection as  In  the  adjacent  colonies.  It  is  said,  though 
«e  apfirehend  the  statement  must  be  taken  with  large 
qualifications,  that  had  the  natural  advantages  of  this 
island  been  turned  to  proper  account,  it  might  at  this 
time  have  been  the  granary  of  the  British  colonics, 
instead  of  barely  supporting  a  poor  .ind  limited  popu- 
lation.  Of  nearly  1,400,000  acres  contained  in  the  island, 
only  10,000  .ire  said  to  bo  unlit  for  the  plough  ;  but 
only  100,000  are  now  under  cultivation.  'I'lie  origin  of 
this  state  of  things  is  ascribed,  in  Lord  Durham's  He- 
port,  to  the  injudicious  grants  made  to  absentee  pro- 
prii'tors,  under  conditions  that  have  been  totally  dis- 
regarded. "  The  absent  proprietors  neither  improve 
the  land,  nor  will  let  others  Improve  it.  They  retain 
it,  and  keep  It  in  a  state  of  wilderness."  (Hi port, 
|,p.  70— 8(i.)  What  land  is  under  tlie  plough,  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  very  slovenly  manner  ;  thouch  llie  e,<ta- 
Misliment  of  an  agricultural  society  of  late  years  has 
done  something  to  Improve  husbandry. 

Pastures  are  good,  and  suitable  fur  cattle  and  sheep ; 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  attention,  hogs  are  said  not 
to  thrive  so  well  as  the  former.  Live  stwk  used  to  sillier 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  bears,  lonp-cervlers,  and 
oilier  wild  animals  ;  but  these  are  much  less  nuineroiH 
now  than  formerly.  The  island  has  no  mines.  It.i 
fislieries  arc,  however,  of  some  importance;  the  vnliii' 
of  tlic  llsh  cured  in  IHJUI  having  amounted  to  .'>,;)40/.  t'l  -1- 
inu.  But  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  industry,  the 
Americans  have  an  ascendancy  in  the  fisheries.  A  good 
many  ships  are  built  in  the  colony  ;  (i'.l  vessels  of  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  !>.'I34  tons  having  been  built  and  regi.s- 
torid  In  18.1U.  Total  value  of  exports  Iroin  the  colony,  in 
I'll",  7,271/.,  timber,  dealfc,  4c.  making  7,047/.  of  this 
animint.     Total  value  of  imports,  \,'Mf<t. 

The  constitution  is  nearly  similar  in  that  of  Nova 
Sioli.i,  and  In  all  civil  matters  inde\iendent  of  any  jiiris- 
di,  lion  in  America.  The  guveniment  and  legi»l,ilure  is 
vested  In  a  lleut. -governor,  a  couikII  of  '.I  menis.,  and  a 
lliiiise  of  .Assembly  of  Is  representatives,  elected  by  the 
pen|>le.  The  governor  is  chancellor  of  the  court  of  cliaii' 
eery  ;  thecliief  Justice  and  attorney. general  are  appointed 
hy  the  sovereign;  and  the  liigli  sheriff  fs  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  local  K"verninent.  In  the  supreme  court 
of  jiiilicature  all  criniin.il  and  civil  miitlers  of  ronie- 
qiienee  are  tried  \.\  jury,  teases  of  petty  debt  ami 
liiesrhes  of  the  |H'Hce  are  decided  by  special  magistrates 
iuul  justices  of  the  jM'ace.  There  are  two  superior  schools 
In  rharlottc  i'onn.  and  abimt  I0df>lrlct  schools,  (har- 
liitto  Tomi,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  governineni,  on  llills- 
I'liriiiigh  river,  near  the  X.  coast,  has  one  of  the  h  'St  har- 
Iniiirt  In  the  (iiilpli  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  town,  on 
gently  riling  ground,  Is  regularly  buill,  nnd  clean,  uith 
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about  3,500  inhabs.  The  court-houie,  episcopal  and 
Scotch  churches,  several  chapels,  the  barracks,  and  the 
fort,  are  its  only  conspicuous  public  buildings. 

This  island  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1758.  It 
was  annexed  with  Cape  Breton  to  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  since  1768  has  formed  a  separate 
colony.  (Macgregor's  America!  Durham's  Report  on 
N.  America,  tic.) 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  ISLAND  (native  PuLO 
PiNANG, '  the  Areca  island.')  An  island  and  British  set- 
tlement in  the  Eastern  Seas,  about  two  miles  from  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  lat.  SOIV  N.,long.  100° 
25'  E.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  16  m,  j  breadth  varying 
from  8  to  12  m.  Area  about  160  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
38,450,  principally  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Cbuliahs,  the 
Europeans  being  under  800.  The  N.  part  of  the  island 
Is  mnunt.ainous,  and  a  range  of  hills  runs  through  its 
centre,  declining  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  S.W. 
extremity.  But  two-fhirds  of  the  whole  surface  are 
level,  or  of  gentle  inclination,  and  like  the  hills,  covered 
with  woods.  The  thermometer,  in  the  plains,  ranges 
between  76°  and  90°  Fahr.,  and  on  the  higher  hil's  at 
from  64°  to  76°.  Except  in  a  few  places,  Plnang  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy.  Refreshing  showers  fall  at  short 
intervals  throughoiit  the  year.  The  climate  of  the  high 
lands  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Fundi  ",  in  Mudeirn, 
The  geological  formations  are  primitive.  Nearly  all  the 
hills  are  of  granite  ;  and  the  subsoil,  where  not  alluvial, 
is  prineipally  the  detritus  of  that  rock.  Tin  ore  is  found 
at  llic  lia>c  of  fhe  mountains.  The  island  produces  a 
good  deal  of  timber,  well  adapted  for  ship-building  and 
masts ;  and  fine  fruits ;  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  spices.  As  a  commercial  mart,  this  settlement 
Is  much  inferior  to  Singapore  ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Newbold,  "  it  bids  fair  by  its  planlatinns  of  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  to  render  us  iiiueiiendent  of  the  spice  islanoj 
Hhich  we  have  given  up  In  l|ril|am|."  (Malacca,  ^c.) 

The  attention  of  llic  aHl  li  M||lll|i|s  js  ||ii\v  iilniost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  liiiproveiiieiil  ami  extension  at 
tlie  spice-plantations,  and  dry  waste  land  for  that  pur- 
pose may  be  obtained  from  the  government  on  leases  of 
40  years,  at  a  small  quit-rent.  The  annual  produ'-c  of 
the  staple  articles  is  estimated  as  follow :  — 


Arlides. 

Quamiti  .. 

Value  in  Span- 
ish To'Ip.s. 

Nutmejji        •           •           •  picuU. 
Mace              -           .           -     — 
Clove,              .            -            -      _ 
re]il>er             •            -           •     — 

Total  value      . 

400 
l.'^il 

aio 

IG.OUU 

I'^.IHS) 

Wttm 

4,0110 
80,000 

I14,M0 

The  value  of  the  nutmegs,  mace,  .nd  cloves,  exported 
in  the  years  18,30-7,  amounted  to  156,800  <  upees.  A  good 
many  cocoa-nuts  are  grown ;  and  gambir.  indigo,  cotton, 
areca,  and  tobacco  in  small  quantities.  Cofnie,  sugar- 
cane betel  nut  and  leaf,  rice,  cotton,  and  ginger,  are 
also  raised.  The  tr.ide  of  I'inang  is  chiefly  that  of 
transit,  between  Great  Brit,iin  and  British  India,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  Tenasserim, 
provs.  Slam,  Anam,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  China,  &c., 
on  the  other.  A  considerable  trade  in  cotton  cloths  is 
kept  up  liy  the  Chuliahs  with  the  Coromondel  coast. 

The  revenue  of  Pinang  and  Prov.  Wellesley  is  derived 
from  lands,  customs,  licenses,  and  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment mono|>olles  of  opium,  spirits,  iiork,  betel-leaf,  and 
the  market.  In  lM3.'i-;t6  it  amounted  to  I78,U;I0  rupees  ; 
but  the  dislmrsements,  not  Including  the  expenses  of 
the  mili'.ary  and  the  convict  establishment,  amounted  to 
2.');),3:iN  rup.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  74,398  rup. 

Province  Wellesley,  a  dependency  of  this  settlement, 
is  a  strip  of  coast  land  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  opposite 
I'inang,  3.')  m.  In  length,  by  aliont  4  m.  hi  breailth.  Area, 
Ullsq  in.  Pop.,  In  IKMi,  47,.Vi,5,  of  whom  43,000  were 
Malays.  It  has  au  r.ndelatiiig  surface,  chiefly  of  alluvial 
soil,  and  a  healthy  climate,  lis  principal  products  are 
rice,  pepper,  sugar,  and  cocns  nuts  ;  and  the  gross  value 
of  its  surplus  agricultural  prcdiice  is  estimated  at  80,000 
Span,  dollars.  It  supplies  I'inang  with  cattle  .tnd  poul- 
try. These  settlements  are  under  th*  Hengal  presidency, 
and  governed  by  a  resident  at  Cenrgv  Town,  and  an  as- 
sistant resident  In    I'rmiiiee  Wellchley. 

George  Town,  the  cup  ,  at  the  N.K.  extremity  of  PI- 
nang,  has  a  pop.  of  alioot  t:i,iSKI.  It  Is  built  on  level 
ground,  and  consists  ol  i  long  and  broad  street,  inter- 
sected by  others  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  has  u  fort,  a 
handsome  church,  .ui  .\rnienian  chapel,  two  Rom.  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  a  court-house,  gaol,  public  school,  poor- 
house,  tiic  govornor's  offices,  and  the  i  ivll  and  military 
hospitals.  .\n  English  wn-kly  newspaper  is  published  in 
the  town,  and  a  lew  shops  am  kept  hy  Europeans,  but 
the  niajoi  portion  by  Chloese.  There  arc  cantonments 
for  the  native  trv>.)i>«  near  the  town.  Penaiig  was  piir- 
cliasiMl  by  the  East  Imlfu  Companv  In  1786,  and  Province 
Wellesley  In  IMNi.    ^ .NVwiA' /(/'«  Malncca,  Sfc.) 

ritoV  KM  E,  one  of  the  former  provs.  of  France,  In 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now   subdivided  Into  the 
N  11   :J 
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dcps.  Baaset-Alpcs,  Bouches-du- Rhone,  Var,  and  a  por- 
tion or  Vaiicluse, 

PROVIDKNCE,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  tlic  U. 
States,  Rhode  Island,  of  wliic>>  it  is  tlic  cap.,  being,  also, 
the  second  city  of  New  England  in  point  of  pop.,  wealth, 
and  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tide-water 
inNarragansettBay,  about  30  m.  from  the  Atlantic, '10  m. 
S.S.W.  Boston  ;  hit.  41'^  .W40"  N.,  long.  71°  21'  30"  W. 
Pop.,  iu  1840,  2'i,04'2.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground  on 
both  sides  Providence  River,  an  arm  of  the  bay,  here 
crossed  by  2  bridges,  one  00  II.  in  width,  ll  is  i>  well- 
built,  handsome,  thriving  town.  Its  chief  puMic  bullu- 
ings  are  the  state-house.  Brown  university,  :;nd  the  ar- 
catle.  The  last,  which  is  the  finest  buildhig  of  its  kind 
in  the  Union,  was  finished  in  1828 ;  it  Is  222  ft.  In  depth  ; 
has  2  granite  fronts  72  ft.  in  width,  ornamented  with 
Doric  colonnades,  and  cost,  in  all,  about  130,000  dolls. 
Providence  has  numerous  churches,  schools,  and  cha- 
ritable institutions.  Brown  University,  founded  at  War- 
ren in  1764,  and  removed  thither  in  1770,  comprises  2 
cuileges,  and  is  govcrneil  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  fel- 
lows, all  of  whom  must  be  Baiitists.  It  has  a  library  of 
11,000  vols.,  and  a  very  complete  philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  is  attended  by  about  170  students,  (.inter.  Al- 
manack, 1841.)  'I'he  Friends  have  a  boarding-school 
here,  which  has  at)out  200  pupils.  There  are  several 
literary  societies,  which  possess  libraries,  &c.,  and  many 
extensive  private  seminaries. 

Providence  is  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  town  : 
its  cotton  factories  employ  from  10,000  to  12,000  spindles  ; 
and  it  has  extensive  bleaching-grounds  and  dye-houses  ; 
iron-foundries  and  miichhie-factnries  for  the  production  of 
cotton  machinery;  with  manufactures  of  combs,  jewellery, 
glass  wares,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  candles,  fur- 
niture, &c.  Pawtucket,  about  4  m.  N.K.,  is  also  the  seat 
of  extensive  cotton  manufactures,  the  products  of  which 
find  an  outlet  at  Providence.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
burden  come  close  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  narlgation  o( 
the  bay  is  not  often  impeded  by  ice.  In  1838,  there  be- 
longed to  this  town  16,014  tons  shipping. 

Providence  communicates  with  boston,  and  with  Ston- 
ington  in  Connecticut,  by  riiilways  ;  with  Worcester 
( .^Iassachusetts )  by  the  Ulackstone  Canal ;  <ind  steam- 
boats of  a  large  class  keep  up  a  daily  communication 
with  New  York.  It  was  originally  settled  in  1636,  by 
Mr.  Roger  Williams,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  lionour  of 
having  established  the  first  political  community  in  which 
perfect  religious  toleration  was  admitted.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1S31.  {Encyc.  Aiiieiicana ;  Amer. 
Almntiack.) 

PnoviutNCB,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  see. 

PRUSSIA,  an  iiiipurtaiit  P^uropcaii  kiiigdura, 
butwccii  the  49th  and  .Wth  dcg.  N.  lut.,  and 
the  6th  and  23d  dcg.  E.  long.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  contiuiionsly 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  lialtic,  between  Rus- 
sia and  Mecklenburg,  comprising  the  N.  part  of 
what  was  formerly  Poland,  and  most  part  of  the 
N.  of  Germany.'  The  inland  frontier  of  this 
part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  K.  and  .S.  is  siifli- 
ciently  connected ;  hut  on  the  W .  side  it  is  very 
ragged,  some  small  independent  states  being  al- 
mo:>t  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, liut  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion, 
there  is  an  extensive  Prussian  territory  on  both 
sides  the  Rhine,  divided  into  the  provinccii  of 
Westphalia  and  Rhine.  This  portion  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  or  from 
what  may  be  called  the  Eastern  States,  hy  Hesse 
(assell,  part  of  Hanover,  ISrnn.swick,  &c.  'I'he 
Canton  of  NcufVliaiel,  in  Switzerland,  and  .some 
detached  territories  in  Saxony,  also  belong  to 
Prussia. 

Eastern  I'russia  has  on  the  N.  the  Haltic;  on 
the*  E.  Russia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Cracow  ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  \V.  the  .\iistrlan  states  of  Oalicia, 
.Moravia,  and  Kohemia,  with  Saxonv,  and  other 
German  states.  West  Prussia,  or  the  provinces 
nn  tlie  Rhine,  have  on  the  N,  and  E.  Hanover 
and  other  German  slates;  on  the  S.  France; 
and  on  the  W.  Relgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
I'liini  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  I'russia  to 
.\i\-la  Ihapelle,  in  an  E.  N.  E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction,  the  ilisl.ince  is  iilniiit  77.5  in.  ;  and 
from  the  promontory  on  the  llaltii.',  al)o%e  .Str.tl- 
sund,  to  tiie  extreme  southern  frontier  of  Silesia, 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.  \V.  direction,  the  distance  is 
■!(H  tn.     Owing,  however,  lo  the  irreguhiiity  of 
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the  frontier,  and  the  intervention  of  other  coun- 
tries, these  measurements  give  no  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  monarchy. 

The  disjointed  state  of  the  dominions  of  Prus- 
sia  detracts  materially  from  her  power.  The 
possession  of  Warsaw  gives  Russia  a  position 
whence  she  may  attack  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarchy.  An  alliance  with  Saxony  would 
bring  an  Austrian  army  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  Berlin;  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
are  exposed  to  be  overrun  by  France.  The  go- 
vernment, aware  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
the  circinnstances  now  alluded  to,  have  systema- 
tically laboured  to  give  a  more  compact  form  to 
its  dominions.  But  they  have  only  partially 
succeeded ;  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  necessary 
for  the  public  security  that  the  military  esta- 
blishment should  be  placed  on  a  very  imposing 
footing. 

Aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  —  The  rise  of  the 
Prussian  power  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary. 
The  kings  of  Prussia  are  descended  from  petty 
Gentian  princes,  who,  in  the  14th  century,  were 
burgraves  of  Nuremberg.  In  1415,  Sigismund, 
emperor  of  Germany,  sold  the  marquisatc  (after- 
wards electorate)  of  Brandenburg  to  Frederick, 
one  of  these  burgraves,  for  400,000  ducats,  who, 
by  this  purchase,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  his  family.  (  PfTefel,  Histoire  d'Alle- 
magiie,  anno  1417.)  In  1515,  Albert,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  was  elected  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  then  possessed  ducal 
Prussia;  and  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1.725,  this 
territory  was  secularised  and  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  favour  of  Albert  and  his  successors. 
(PfTefel,  1525.)  In  1657,  Prussia  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Poland  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
state ;  and,  after  other  aggrandisements,  it  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  in  1700. 
Part  of  Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to 
Prussia. 

But  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1740,  his  disjointed  dominions  did  not  contain 
2,500,000  inhabs.,  who  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  But  this  extraordinary  man,  with  no 
extrinsic  assistance,  and  by  mere  dint  of  superior 
talent,  wrested,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
the  valuable  and  extensive  province  of  Silesia 
from  the  house  of  Austria.  He  afterwards  de- 
fended himself,  during  the  seven  years'  war, 
against  the  combined  elTorts  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  I'rance,  and  forced  the.se  powers  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  Silesia  was  solemnly  cruH- 
raiitccd  to  Prussia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
Frederick  planned,  and  partly  carried  into  effect, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  ac(|uiring  as  his  .share 
the  western  narts  of  Prussia,  and  secured,  in 
addition  to  the  increase  of  territory,  an  luiro- 
Stricted  communication  between  the  different 
great  divisions  of  his  kingdom. 

By  these  ditferent  acquisitions,  Prussia,  at  the 
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iu  size  nearly  a  half;  while,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  conjoined  provinces,  and 
the  improvei-  -nt  effected  in  every  part  of  lii< 
dominions,  ;  ,  the  peace  of  1763,  the  pop  had 
increased,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Prus- 
si.in  writers,  to  about  6,(XH),(M)(). 

Prussia  actjuired  by  the  suhaentient  partition 
of  i'oland  in  17!)2,  and  its  final  dismemliernient 
in  1  "!».■>,  a  great  extension  of  territory,  includiiij? 
the  important  city  of  Dantzic,  and  upwards  of 
■J.CKMMMX)  inhabs.  In  addition  to  this,  she  ac- 
quired the  bishopric  of  I'aderborn  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  with  scmthI 
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lesser  districts  in  Germany ;  so  that  in  1805, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Krug,  she  con- 
tained nearly  5,000  geog.  sq.  miles  of  territory, 
and  a  pop.  of  9,640,000. 

Her  disastrous  contest  with  France  in  1806, 
and  her  subsequent  humiliation,  are  well  known. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  subdued  ; 
and  after  Napoleon's  campaign  in  llussia,  the 
pop.  rose  en  masse,  and  the  zeal  and  bravery 
of  the  Prussians  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  th'j  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  She  recovered  all  her  for- 
mer possessions,  except  a  portion  of  her  Polish 
dominions  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuable 
ncquistions  in  Saxony,  Poinerania,  and  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces. 


Considering,  however,  the  importance  of  Prus- 
sia, as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  France  on  the  other,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  her  territories  were  both  more  extensive 
and  more  compact.  One  of  the  greatest  faults 
committed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  the 
diminution  of  the  acquisitions  of  Prussia  in 
Poland.  This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe, 
which  requires  that  Prussia  should  be  a  power 
of  the  first  order,  as  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  pro- 
vinces separated  from  her  dominions. 

Divisions  and  Extent  of  the  Country.  Population.  — 
The  Prussian  monarchy  is  divided  into  f)  provinces,  and 
these  aK,iin  into  2S  regencies,  which  arc  farther  tutidl- 
vided  into  33A  circles.  Kach  regency  takes  its  name  from 
its  principal  city,  as  is  seen  in  the  fulluwing  Table,  which 
also  shows  their  extent  and  population  at  different 
epochs. 


Account  of  the  Provinces  and  Regencies  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  in  1837,  specifying  their  Extent  in  Oeogra- 
pliical  and  British  Square  Miles ;  tlieir  Population  in  IHIG,  182;-,  and  1837,  and  the  Density  of  the  Population 
per  Geographical  Square  Mile  in  1837. 


ProTincn  and  Regencies. 

Area  in  Geof;. 
sq.  miles. 

Area  in  British 

sq.  miles. 

69- IS  tea 

degrt'e. 

Pop.  1816. 

Pop.  I8W.               Pop.  1837. 

Pop.  per 

Ocog.  sq. 
mile, 
18.17. 

Prutna  : 

KaniipliCTf!       - 
(iumWnnen 
Dantzic 
Marlenwerder 

Poten  : 

Fosen        .         -           .            . 
Uromberg 

Brotulnuhurg  : 

PotsUam  with  Berlin  - 
Frankfort 

Pi}mfranii4  : 

Slettln   .            .           .            - 
CUjIh    -            -            -            - 
SlraUund          •           .    -      . 

Sileiia  : 
llreflau 
Ouitehi 
Li.BiilU 

Siunnu  • 

Magdeburg 
Mencburg 
Erfurt       ... 

Ifiilphnllii  : 
Munhter 
Mindmi 
Amilierg 

nhine  Provinct : 
folngne 
PusMldorf 
Colilenll 

TtevM    .... 
Ali-laChaiiclli! 

TutalofrWll  liihdli. 
Mllllarj 

Total  of  il»ll  and  inllllary      - 
Neufchalel 

(troM  Tntida 

408-13 
VJH  21 
1.12-28 
319-41 

21,074 
11,374 
1.5,406 

5V3,104 
3.'.l,0.'i8 
233,0.'i8 
3-^'.,184 

673,268 
478,610 
310,244 
427,117 

735,868 
456,006 
341,974 
491,626 

1,810 
1,S65 
2,246 
1,5.19 

1,17803 

1,432,101        1        1,889,269 

2,125,535 

1,8UI 

321-68 
214-83 

57l),-.58 
213,IU0 

700  ,.196 
325,529 

779,,595 
379,013 

2,4'M 
1,764 

48  ■.-'.1 

813,918        i        1,031,924 

1,158,608 

2,100 

.182  5 1 
348-43 

68S,.3(K) 
iii5,8?6 

802,038 
631,882 

968,272 
725,770 

2,531 
2,083 

730-94 

1,254,176 

l,43ll,9iO 

1,694,012 

2,318 

S36-S8 
79-(r2 

310,952 
•.;3 1,421 

125,988 

.389,412 
298.218 
142,312 

452,387 
360,634 
15-,  ,096 

1,910 
1,395 
1,988 

.'.74-40 

12,170 

671,.3U1        1            829,942        |            970,117 

1,689 

'^48- II 
213  (W 
2iO-51 

764,822                    903,404 
516,619                    Ii47,.'i99 
6.32,(i52                    729,813 

1,010,(39 
798,209 
8.16,318 

4,073 
3,284 
3,338 

711-74 

l.'i,72:- 

1,914,093        I        2,2.S0,621 

2,645,166 

3,561 

2,806 
.3,411 
4,954 

2111  13   . 
lSS-7li 
61-74 

4611,105 
IS5,.'i31 
•231,177 

5-il  1,272 
558,584 
•^6.1,231 

589,686 
613,779 
305,888 

4<;0-63 

9,763 
7,S01 

111,327 

i 

1 

107,641 

■•                 29R 

1,180,113 

1,312,087        1         1,5.19,353        |     3,312      | 

132-17 
9.')  fiS 
140-11 

317,537 
.335,1.09 
.3/4,713 

380,0.'.4 
.369,204 
427,652 

402,144 
412,587 
5l%8IO 

3,013 
4,312 
3,5^9 

.167-96 

1,057,859        1         1,176,910 

1,317,541 

,1,5cil 

72- to 
98-32 
1119-61 
131-13 

7S-6.'> 

487-14 

.324,' .32 
.'187,922 
.3.37,478 
288,289 
.3(17,324 

1,815,615 

.1(^3,826 
652,875 
3!I2,573 
.142,681 
.336,025 

418,481 
759,158 
449,125 
437,383 
.169,103 

5,780 
7,721 
4.090 
3,355 
4,879 

2,087,983 

4,433,2.50        1    5,995 

10,169,899 
I7'.l,l.32 

12,075,657 
181,1(63 

1.1,88.1,612             2,734 
214,513 

.'.,077-41 
13-9,'. 

,       10,319,031               1-J,'i56,7;5 
,'k1,600                     52,223 

14,098,125 
59,118 

2,776 
4,-J61 

1       .'.,1191-36        1         107,937           1      10,4112,631        |      12„in8,918 

14,157,573        i     2,781      1 

lu-h,  Willi  Beve 
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Face  (if  the  Country.  ■  Mountains.  —  The  surface  of 
ttie  I'russlim  states  is  gcnerallv  Hal.  With  the  exception, 
iiiai'cd,  of  purt  of  the  llarti  Mountains,  in  the  prt)v.  of 
Saxony,  the  Tcutohurgor  Wald,  and  some  otlier  nioun- 
t.iliis  III  Westphalia  anil  S.ixony,  the  volcanic  district  in 
It  and  the  Lower  Kliliie,    and  the   Riescngebirge,  or 
tilaiit's  Mountains,  on  the  S.W.  conllnos  of  Silesia,  there 
is  no  other  tract  that  la  more  than  hillv.    Prussia  in,  in 
fait,  a  country  of  vast  plains  ;  and  is  in  most  parts  so 
very  level,  that  many  marshes  and  small  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  the  Iniindatioin  of  the  rivers.     The  eastern, 
or  princiiwl  part  of  the  monarchy  slopes  Imperceptibly  i 
frnm  the  S.  frontier  towards  the  Maltic,  the  shore  of 
whirh  is  low  and  samly.    l-'roni  tliis  circumstance,  and' 
llir  iiiituro  of  the  soil,  which  in  ninny  (ilaces  consists  of; 
llltlc  else  than  mere  loose  sand,  some  geologists  have  j 
iii|)po»pd  that  the  sea  hail  at  one  time  overspread  the  | 
cri'.itcr  part  of  its  surface  ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
lunsldurable  plausibility  in  the  supposition.    At  a  com- j 


paritivcly  recent  period  the  coantry  was  covered  in 
nvBt,  parts  with  immense  forests,  of  which  there  are 
still  very  extensive  remains.  These,  when  they  belong 
to  the  crown,  arc  under  the  control  of  the  .idmlnlstra- 
tiou  of  forests. 

Soil The  quality  oi   the  soli   is  very  various.      lu 

Draiulenburg  and  I'omerania  It  is  geiR-raliy  poor :  in 
many  parts,  indeed,  It  consists  of  tracts  of  loose  barren 
sand,  illversilled  with  extensive  heaths  and  moors  ;  but.  In 
other  parts,  particularly  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  meailow.  marsh,  and  other  compara- 
tively rich  land.  In  Diical  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland, 
including  tlie  prov.  of  Poseti,  the  soil  consists  generally 
of  black  earth  and  sand,  and  is  In  many  parts  very  su- 
perior. Rut  Silesia,  and  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish  provs., 
are  naturally,  perhaps,  the  most  productive.  The  plain 
of  Madge-burg,  m\  tirie  left  liank  of  the  Kibe,  is,  perhaps, 
tint  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  district  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 
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RIvert  and  Lakes Pruisia  1>  extremely  well  wa- 
tered. The  nhenish  provs.  are  traversed  by  the  Rhine, 
while  their  K.  frontier  is  partly  formed  by  the  Wescr. 
The  Elbe  traverses  the  Saxoi.  provs. ;  the  Oder,  which 
is  almost  entirely  a  Prussian  river,  rims  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  S.  frontier  of 
Silesia  to  the  Isle  of  Usedoni,  where  It  fulls  into  the 
Ualtic.  Polish  Prussia  (or  Posen)  is  watered  by  the 
Wartlia ;  West  Prussia  by  the  Vistula ;  i\nd  Uucal  Prussia 
by  the  Prcgel  and  Niemen.  And  besides  tlio  above,  there 
are  many  otlier  large  rivers,  as  the  Euis,  Moselle,  Spree, 
Havel,  N'etz,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through  which 
they  flow,  none  of  the  great  rivers  are  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  and  they  are  all  navigable  —  the  Khine,  Kibe, 
and  Vistula,  throughout  their  whole  course  in  the  Prus- 
■lan  dominions:  the  Oder  is  navigiibie,  for  barges,  as  far 
as  Ratilmr  in  S.  Silesia;  and  the  Pregel  and  Niemen  tu 
a  considerable  distance  inland.  The  es'  iblishment  of 
steam-packets  on  these  rivers,  and  the  freiiiig  of  the  na. 
vigution  of  the  Itliine  and  the  Kibe  from  the  oppressive 
tolls  and  regulations  by  which  it  was  formerly  obstructed, 
have  already  been,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be,  of 
vast  service  to  the  country.  Canals  have  also  been  con- 
ktructed  connecting  the  Kibe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  i 
so  that  geods  shipped  at  Hamburg  may  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  Uantzic,  and  converseU'.  (AVf  tlio  accounts  of 
the  a'uove  rivers,  under  their  different  names.) 

Lal(cs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  particularly  in  Ducal 
Prussia  and  PomeranTa.  There  are  also  along  the  coast 
several  large  bays,  or  rather  lagoons,  communicating 
with  tlie  sea  by  narrow  mouths,  and  possessing  more  of 
the  character  of  freshwater  lakes  ttian  of  arms  of  the 
tea.  They  are  denominated  Huff's,  tiie  principal  lieing 
the  Curischc  Haff  and  the  Krische  Half,  on  the  coast  of 
Uucal  Prussia,  and  the  Half  at  the  mouth  ol  the 
Oder. 

Sea-pom —  The  principal  sea-ports  are  Memei,  Kii- 
nigsberg,  or  rather  Piliau,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  and  Stral- 
»und.  With  the  exception  of  Stettin,  or  rather  of  its 
outport,  Swinemunde.  the  water  at  these  ports  is  rather 
(hallow,  seldom  exceeding  trom  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  But  at 
SwinemuDde  there  are  from  HI  ft.  to  •i\  It. 

CYi»iii/(r.  —  The  cliniiite  of  Prussia  is  not  less  various 
than  the  soil.  Along  tlie  lialtic  t  is  moist,  and  in  Uucal 
Prussia,  especially,  the  winter  is  long  imd  severe.  It  i> 
also  severe  in  the'  S.  parts  of  Siiesin,  cuntigunus  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  In  N.  ^:ilesia.  Brandenburg, 
and  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish  provs.,  it  is  comparatively 
mild. 

Mineriils —  The  Prussian  monarchy  Is  riclicr  in  mi- 
nerals than  might  liavr-  Oeen  anticipated  from  its  (l.itness. 
Iron  is  the  moKt  g<"ner.i!!y  liill'used.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively wrought  in  Silesia,  pi  incipaliv  on  iiccount  of  tlie 
crown,  but  also  by  pri\ut(  individuals.  The  iron-works 
In  the  Rliine  \iro\t.,  near  I'lortniund,  Solingen,  Iseriohn, 
&c.,  and  those  near  Schraiedel)erg,  TariH)witi,  Sprottaii, 
iSte.,  In  Silesia,  ate  vury  extensive.  Coals  are  very 
abundant  in  tlie  Rhenisli  piovs..  Saxony,  and  parts  of 
Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  pructuccd. 
Salt,  which  is  a  government  mf-nopoly,  is  produced 
principally  in  the  Saxon  prois.,  wliieh  also  yield  con- 
siderable quantities  of  copper,  ind  some  silver.  Silesia 
furnislies  annually  large  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin  ; 
but  the  last-mentioned  metal  is  partly,  also,  supplied  by 
Brandenburg.  Amber  has  long  been  known  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Uucal  Prussia.  It  is  princi|iallv  found  along  tlie 
low  narrow  toogue  of  land  betwein  the  Curischc  Hafl' 
and  the  sea. 

If  we  distinguish  the  mineral  products  into,  I.  inetal.s ; 
II.  combii»;iole  minerals;  III.  stones;  IV.  clay,  sand, 
oarth  ;  V.  salt,  uluiii,  &c.,  —  we  ha -c  in  Prussia 

I.  Metdii. 

«iVi,r,ln  Saion;  (Murfild);  Weslfihiiliil  (.'•lenml;  Silciin, 

f«/>;fr,  .Saxon*  (Maarteid;,   \Ve>l)iltaIi.i  (Sie(fen):  .Sile>id. 

Lfti'l,  Sile>la,  lihinc.  U'if«lpha1i;i,  ^;ax(>tl^. 

l/an  and  itrrt.  In  f?vtT>  prijviiire,  liul  (li'lncipallv  in  tilt!  mniinlaluK 

of  Silesia,  Wmpliaiia,  and  ithine. 
Cobittt,  \\'i'&l|ihaltd(SieKen),  and  Saxoiiv. 
Anrtiir,  Silesia. 
talaminf  amt  ttnc,  Slle'.ta,  Hliirie,  and  \Vi'8t|ilialin. 

II.  Ciifntiii.iiMe  .Mlneraln. 

Kur/^hHr,  Sil.  -Ail. 

Amhtr,  rru^^ia. 

Vit  etwl,  Silesia,  Wttljitialia,  Khinv,  Kaxonv. 

/Irim'ii.rtxi/,  Saxun,  and  Htnne. 

Turff  ill  evirjr  provinv*,  |irinripall>  In  Iiraiu\enburK, 

III.  Slonn. 

Amethjiit,iii:ate,  in  Silesh. 

Alitbiuirr,  Saxonv. 

Marlje,  \Ve«lpha1ia,  Saxony,  Hjili.,',  Silfkii. 

IWruir  toyiiiu,  Khiiii' pntviiue,  aiui  very  iniportant. 

Strjirnttnt  altmf,  Slletla. 

i)f  I  fmhionf,  mill-It. <tirt  in  SiN'-ia,  Saxonv,  Wfslphalla,  Khillr. 

tirindiuti,  or  t>  hrt-ilmiti,  in  W'o^tiilinlja,  stlet-ia,  S.ixmiv. 

J.imnlmif,  ill  [vilmi.i,  W'etlpliaiia,  Hliini>,  Saxuny,  MraiHlpntitirft. 

1ii/p»ut»  in  Itip  laiiH'  provini  c%  as  linit'.toni'. 

Shilr,  Wialpli.ili.l  and  llii-  Hlnni-. 


IV.  Clay,  Sand,  Earths.  '  "  ,  •! 
Pftrcflain  mrih  in  Saxony,  nMr  Hallc. 

«;>(•  (■/iiu  avAflillet'M  mrik,  Sllmla.  ' 

SamU  niitable  for  the  falirication  of  fflali,  in  all  provlnets. 
Urick-claif  and  martt  In  all  provlncci. 

V.  Salt.  ' 
Kitchen  aalt  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Pomeranla,  Rhine. 

Alum,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia*  Rhine,  Brandenburg. 
Saltpetre,  In  some  provinces. 

In  IH,?5,  there  were  produced  in  the  monarchy  184,280 
cwt.  zinc.,  I,6,')3,W7  ewt.  Iron,  10,R9fi,43;i  tons  coal, 
I8l,.^34,l!iO  lbs.  salt,  &c.  The  totJ  vnliie  of  the  minerals 
prtxlured  In  that  year  has  been  ei>£imated  at  9,I!<6,3Uti 
rix-doll. 

{See,  fur  further  details,  tho  tiiiuabic  and  important 
work  of  the  able  statistical  writer.  Von  Uietcrici,  Sta- 
lislinche  Vbersiclit  iter  wiihlieslen  Geeimst'dtule  tier  Ver- 
kehn  timi  I'erbrauchi  im  I'retiisiscnen  Slaate,  Berlin, 
183S.) 

Vegetiible  unit  Animal  Production* These  do  not 

differ  materially  In  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  Rye  anil 
wheat,  with  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  (now 
very  extensively  cultivated),  and  flax  and  hemp,  are  the 
principal  products  of  Prussi.m  agriculture.  About  700,000 
eimers  of  very  fair  wine  are  matle  in  the  Rhenish  provs. 
It  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  country,  the  exports  being 
so  very  trilling  as  not  to  exceed  from  .5,000  to  6,000  eimers 
a  year.  The  average  price  of  Prussian  wine  may  be 
estimated  at  from  l.'i  to  !20  rix-dollars  per  eimer.  The 
animals  of  Prussia  are  the  same  with  those  of  this  coun- 
try, except  that  wolves  and  wild  boars,  which  were  long 
since  extermin.ited  in  Crrat  Britain,  continue  to  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  Prussian  territories. 

Agriculture Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 

tlie  state  of  landed  property  in  Prussia,  and  the  condition 
of  the  (iccupiers  of  the  soil,  was  siinilar  to  its  state  and 
their  condition  in  must   parts  of    continental  Kurope. 
The  country  was  mostly  divided  into  pretty  considerable 
estates  ;  and  down  to  1807,  none  but  nobles  or  privileged 
persons  could  acquire  landed  property.     Such  parts  of 
an  estate  as  were  not  in  the  immediate  possession  of  tlie 
lord  were  held  by  occupiers,  in  a  sort  of  predial  slavery, 
on  condition  of  their  pitying  a  certain  rent,  consisting 
sometimes  of  services  to  be  performed  on  the  lord's 
land,  sometimes  of  tlie  delivery  of  a  certain  proportion 
(generally  a  half)  of  the  produce,  and  more  freqtiently, 
perliaps,  of  both  the  one  and  tlie  other.     In  some  places 
the  tenants  had  acquired  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
their  possessions  on  their  making  the  accustomed  pay- 
ments ;  but  in  other  parts  the  title  to  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied w.ts  only  for  life  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
though,  by  a  most  absurd  regulation,  the  proprietor  could 
not  then  resume  the  lands  into  his  own  liaiids,  but  was 
obliged  to  re-let  tliem  to  an  occupier  of  the  same  gr.-iile 
as  the  one  who  had  left  them  !     In  lbi)7,  however,  tlie 
regulation  which  prevented  peasant «,  tradesmen,  Sc, 
from  acquiring  land  was  abolished;   and   in  1811  ap- 
peared tlie  famous  edict  which  enacted  that  all  the  pea- 
sants who  held  perpetual  leases,  on  condition  of  paying 
certain  quantities  of  proiluce,  or  of  performing  certain 
services  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  should,  upon 
giving  up  onf  Mi'rrf  part  of  the  ianti  helil  by  them,  he- 
come  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other  Ivo 
lliirtii !     And  with  respect  to  the  other  classes  of  pea- 
sants, or  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life-leases,  or 
leases   for  a  term  of  years,  it  was  enacted   that  they 
should,  upon  giving  up  liaif  their  farms,  become  the  un- 
conditional proprietors  of  tlie  other  half!     This  edict 
certainly  eifected  the  greatest  and  most  sweeping  change 
tliat  was  ever  peaceably  efli'ited  in  the  il  stribution  of 
i  property  in  any  great  country.     It  was  regarded  at  the 
I  time,  and  in  some  respects  justly,  as  a  dangerous  Intcr- 
{  ference  with  the  riglits  of  individuals.     But  the  abuses 
I  which  it  went  to  eradicate  were  so  injurious  to  the  public 
i  welfare,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  tleeply  sPitted, 
[  that  they  coulil  not   have  been  extirpated  by  any  lesi 
powerl'ul  means.     It  has  given  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
improvement.     The  peasantry,  relieved  from  the  bur- 
dens and  services  to  which  they  were  previously  sub- 
ji^ctcii,  and  placed.  In  respect  of  political  privileges,  on  a 
level  with  their  lords,  liave  begun  to  display  a  snlrit  of 
enterprise   and   industry  that  was   formerly  tiiikimvvii. 
I'ormerly,  also,  there  were  in  Prussia,  as  there  have  liccn 
in  Kngland  and  most  other  countries,  a  great  extent  of 
land  lirliiiigiiig  to  towns  and  villages,  and  occupied  in 
common  by  tile  iiihiibs.     While  under  this  tenure  tliese 
lands  riirelv  produce  a  third  or  fourtli  part  of  what  tliey 
would  proiluce,  were  they  divided  into  leparate  proper- 
ties, and  assigned  to  iiiilividuals,  each  re.iping  all  the 
ailvantages  resulting  from  superior  industryand i-xirtiun. 
Till'  Prussian  govirinnent  being  a.ware  of  this,  has  suc- 
ceeded ill  efllitiug  the  division  of  a  vast  numli-r  of 
comnion  properties,  and  has  thus  totally  changed  \\w 
appearance  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  created 
several  thousand  new  proprietors.     The  want  of  c.ipitiil 
and  the  force  of  old   li.tbits   rendered  the   inHueme  of 
tliese  chaiiijcs  ,it  the  outset  less  striking  than  many  and- 
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clpated:  but  these  retarding  circumstances  have  daily 
diminished  in  power  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
the  country  has  made  a  greater  progress  since  1815  than 
it  did  during  the  preceding  hundred  years. 

The  frequency  of  m<irtgages,  and  the  cmbarrnssed 
state  of  great  numbers  of  the  landed  proprietors,  are 
still,  however,  loudly  complaine<l  of.  Perhaps  the  extent 
of  the  evil  is  exaggerated  ;  and  we  incline  to  think,  that 
it  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  aseribable  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  land-banks,  or  rather  of  associations  for  the 
lending  of  money  on  the  security  of  L'ld.  These  asso- 
ciations were  established  with  the  most  laudable  in- 
tentions :  but  the  faciiitles  thev  have  atTorded  of  con- 
tracting debt,  coupled  with  the  little  risk  there  is  of  the 
principal  ever  being  demanded,  provided  Interest  be 
paid,  nave  tempted  many  individuals  to  indulge  in  in- 
considerate expenditure,  and  have  made  them  injurious 
rather  than  otiicrwise. 

Itye  used  to  be  in  Prussia  an  article  of  universal  con- 
sumption, occupying  the  same  place  there  that  wheat 
occupies  in  England,  and  potatoes  in  Ireland.  Latterly, 
imwever,  potatoes  have  been  paining  upon  it,  and  now 
form  a  very  Important  part  ol  the  food  of  the  people. 
'J  he  usual  course  is  to  fallow  every  third  year,  taking 
either  first  a  crop  of  rye,  and  then  wheat,  or  con- 
versely. The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  shipped  at 
ilantzic  is  brought  from  tlie  Polish  provinces  under  Hns- 
fiia  and  Austria.  Flax  and  hemp  arc  cultivated  for  do- 
mestic use,  and  also  for  sale,  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
but  especially  in  Silesia.  The  best  fltix  is  raised  from 
foreign  seed,  the  seed  produced  at  home  being  used  to 
maki!  oil-cako.  Tobacco,  hops,  madder,  iind  other  plants 
used  in  dyeing,  are  also  raised.  Chiccory  is  largely  culti- 
vated. Meet-root  plantations  arc  very  extensive,  and 
have  recently  made  great  progress,  especially  In  Saxony 
and  Silci''  Their  produce  may  be  estimated  at  from 
ino.nOOti  1,000  quintals,  being  iibout  a  fourth  part  of 
tlie  sugar  consumed  in  the  monarchy. 

Kxcept  on  the  crown  estates,  there  are  few  farms, 
Most  considerable  landed  proprietors  are  accustomed  to 
manage  their  estates  by  stewards  ;  and,  as  already  seen, 
the  smaller  occupiers  are  mostly  all  proprietors.    It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  diifering  as  it  does  so  very  widely  in 
i|uality,  culture,  &c.     In  the  most  fruitful  and  best  culti- 
vated districts,  as  near  Magdeburg,  the  produce  of  wheat 
i*  rei'koned at  from  14  to  16 schfjfel  the morRcn(\  sclicffel 
=  l-li  bushel  i  I  morgen  =  1  52  acre) ;  whereas,  in  Bran- 
denburg and  PomeranIa,  the  produce  of  wheat  Is  not 
reckoned  at  more  than  from  6  to  10  scheffel  the  morgen. 
The  produce  of  rye  varies  in  the  best  districts  from  4  to 
K  sch.  per  morgen.    But  in  the  sandy  and  sterile  por- 
tions of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  W.  I'russia,  the 
produce  Is  often  not  more  than  2  or  ,1  sch.  per  morgen. 
The  rent  of  cultivated  land  is  as  various  as  tlie  craps, 
ticing  dependent  partly  on  soil  and  partly  on  situation. 
Ill  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  the  best  lands 
yield  a  rent  of  \h  rix-dollars  per  morgen  ;  In  the  country 
iiround  Magdeburg  the  rent  is  In  general  about  10  r.-d.  per 
do. ;  in  Brandenburg,  If  it  be  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berlin,  the  rent  is  seldom  more  than  2J  r.-d.  per  mor- 
gen ;  and  in  the  sandy  and  sterile  tracts,  the  rent  is  some- 
times not  more  than  1  or  2  silver  groschen  per  morgen. 
Horses,    cattle,   and    sheep    are    raised    everywhere 
lliroughout  Prussia.    The  growth  of  the  latter  has  been 
of  late  years  an  object  of  much  attention,  particularly  in 
Br.indenburg,  Saxoiiv,  and  Silesia.     In  consequence  ot 
tlie  improvements  dlt-eted  by  the  introduction  of  merino 
hlieep  into  Germany,  tlie  wool  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and 
Boine  other  provinces,  has  become  sui>erior  even  to  that 
of  Spain.     The  fall  In  the  price  of  corn,  subsequent  to 
1815,  gave  a  great  stinnUus  to  this  branch  of  Industry. 
Wool  now  constitutes,  In  fact,  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
iKirt  from  Germany,  and  has  been  procluctlvc  of  much 
wealth  to  miiny  Saxon  and  Silesian  proprietors,  as  well 
as  to  many  in  other  provinces.     The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Prussian  dominions  is  estimated  at  about  1,5,000,000, 
ami  the  total  produce  of  wool  at  from  80,0(K)  to  100,000 
quint.ils,  of  whieh  about  a  third  part  is  exported.     Hogs 
are  very  extensively  reared  In  Westphalia,  and  Immense 
iiiimliers  of  geese  are  bred  in  Poinerania  and  the  N.  part 
of  Hrandenburg.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Hogs,  in  the  different  Provinces  of  I'russia,  us  deter- 
mined by  an  enumeration  made  In  1837  ;— 
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Man^fac^ures.--'t\\o\^i\\  more  of  an  agricultural  than 
a  manufacturing  country,  Prussia  has  greatly  distin- 
guished herself,  particularly  of  late  years,  in  varlouf 
branches  of  manufacture.  The  Rhenish  provinces.  Sax- 
ony and  Silesia,  are  the  districts  most  prominent  in  this 
department.  I^inens  and  coarse  woollens  for  domestic 
consumption  are  made  in  every  village,  and,  Indeed,  in 
most  cottages  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  linens  that 
are  exported  are  chiefly  produced  In  Silesia,  Westphalia, 
and  the  Ermeland,  or  nortion  of  Ducal  Prussia  contain- 
ing the  circles  of  Braunsburg,  Hellsberg,  Rossell,  and 
Allersteln.  The  manufacture  in  Silesia  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  but  latterly  it  has  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  interfered  with  by  that  of  cotton.  The  total  value 
of  the  linen  stuffs  annually  manufactured  is  estimated  at 
from  25  to  30  millions  rix-dollars,  of  which  a  fourth 
part  is  exported.  Hirchberg,  and  the  adjacent  towns  and 
villages,  are  the  principal  seats  of  Silesian  manufactures. 
Large  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  linens,  &c., 
are  jiroduced  in  KIberfeld,  and  other  towns  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  Very  superior  broad  cloth  is  largely  manu- 
factured at  Kupen,  Malmedy,  Berlin,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c.  Prussia  occupies  a  respectable  rank  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  metals.  Tl-.e  total  quantity  of  bar 
and  pig  Iron  annually  produced  may  (1840)  be  estimated  at 
about  130,000  tons.  The  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery, 
&c.,  made  at  Iserlohn,  Hagen,  Solingen,  Olpc,  Kssen,  &c. 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  very 
Inferior  to  the  cast-iron  articles,  whether  of  fancy,  orna- 
ment, or  utility,  produced  ut  Berlin :  these,  as  regards 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution,  arc  unequalled  by  any 
made  either  in  England  or  any  other  country.  Porce- 
lain, jewellery,  watches,  coaches,  &c.,  are  largely  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Vast  numbers  of  books 
annually  issue  from  the  presses  of  Berlin  and  Halle, 
Beer  and  spirits  are  very  extensively  produced,  and  con- 
sumed in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  consumption  of 
spirits  amounts,  in  fact,  to  from  160,000,000  to  180,000,00(1 
quarts,  or  from  about  40  to  45  millions  imperial  gallons  1 
(3!)  Prussian  quarts  =  1  imp.  gall.)  Now,  it  may  be 
worth  while  observing,  as  Illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the 
people,  that  the  entire  quantity  of  British  and  foreign 
spirits  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1840,  amounted  to  only  25,517,326  galls., 
notwithstanding  our  pop.  is  about  double  that  of  Prussia. 
Indeed,  if  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the  peojile  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the 
extreme;  for,  while  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Prussia 
amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  3  galls,  to  each  indi. 
vidual,  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
only  about  three  fourths  of  a  gall.  I  and  we  believe  that 
the  consumption  of  lieer  in  Prussia  exceeds  its  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  corresjionding  pro- 
portion. 

The  principal  manufacturing  district  of  Prussia,  and 
probably  of  the  continent,  is  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  on 
the  Wiippcr,  having  KIberfeld  and  Solingen  for  its  prin- 
cipal towns.  It  is  well  supplied  with  coal  and  water 
power;  and  the  inhabs.  are  alike  industrious  and  in- 
ventive. The  pop.  of  KIberfeld  has  Increased  during  the 
present  century  from  1 1,720  to  38,162 ;  .ind  the  progress 
of  many  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity 
has  been  hardly  less  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
Rhine  district  arc  on  a  large  scale,  employing  from  400  to 
500  work-people.  The  first  steam-engine  used  in  Prussia 
was  set  up  in  1780.  In  1840,  there  were  about  450  steam- 
engines  in  the  monarchy,  of  which  above  30  were  in  Berlin. 
The  wages  of  the  work-jieople  employed  in  manufactures 
vary  according  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  the  expense 
of  living,  Sec.  At  KIberfeld,  weavers  earned  in  1838  from 
2  to  3  rix-dollars,  or  from  6s.  to  9j.  a  week,  working  from 
10  to  12  hours  a  day.  Children  employed  in  factories 
make  from  'id.  to  id.  a  day. 

We  subjoin  an  official  return  of  the  looms  at  work  in 
the  difl'erent  provlni:es  of  the  monarchy  in  1837,  specify- 
ing the  departments  in  wliich  they  were  employed,  and 
whether  they  were  employed  as  a  principal  or  secondary 
business.    [See  top  of  next  page.V 

Commerce. — The  exports  from  Prussia  consist  princi- 
pally of  com,  wool,  timber,  Wcstphalian   hams,  zinc, 
I  flax,  bristles,  salted  provisions,  and  other  articles  of 
I  ruw  produce ;  with  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silk  wares, 
I  iron   and  hardware,  jewellery,   watches,   and  wooden 
clocks,  Prussian  blue,  spirits,  beer,  &c.     The  imports 
I  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
'  ducts,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton  twist  and  stuffs,  indigo 
and  other  dye  stuffs,  spices,  French  and  other  wines,  coals 
I  for  the  use  of  the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  salt,  &e.    The 
,  amount  of  the  trade  of  Prussia  cannot,  owing  to  the  free 
system  of  internal  commerce  now  established  in  Ger- 
many, be  ascertained  with  any  precision ;  but  it  is  very 
.  considerable,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    Except  in  dear 
!  years,  when  we  arc  large  importers  of  corn,  our  trade 
with  Prussia  is  carried  on  at  second-hand  through  Ham- 
\  burgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Netherlands  ports.    But  we  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  the  real  value  of  our  exports  to 
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PRUSSIA. 


Fmlnctt. 

Ixxrnii :  —  Principal  Buita»«. 

Loomi :  —  flccondaijr  Rutiima.     | 

Cloth  and  Hlufili  of  all  kinds. 

Rlbandt. 

Uncn. 

Coarw 
Woollen 
HlutTa. 

Oth«' 
StuHk. 

Silk  M»       Cotton  ot 
mlud  bilk.     p„,„ 

Wool  or 
tnlied 
Wool. 

LInm. 

Sloi'Unga. 

PtUMl* 

Pown 

llrandenhuin 

I'omcraiila  • 

Sileiia 

Haxony 

Wmtlihalia 

Hhine  proTinc*      - 

ToUli 

S,3I» 

76 

116 
ll,47S 

■16 

4,R9II 
30 
17,7.W 
.1,77.'> 
S.H47 
9,»64 

M7 

91)7 
4,6«1 

ii» 
«,6I)7 
a,.W6 

Mt 
4,4S7 

789 
1,»SS 

S,«44 
«,898 

4,M7 
6,431 

3,906 

38 

S 

306 

14 
«49 
3J>1 

8U« 

13 

S 
119 

4 

SM 

731 

823 

S,4'^2 

98,849 

»4,S77 

UfiW 
13,SU3 
iifi,9()0 
12,974 

2,183 
129 
148 
406 
43.1 
334 
33 

am 

33 

S.M1 
17 

71)3 
1,32.5 

14,111     i       aa^tt    1       16.937    i       3/S,877 

8,118        1     4,340        1     X46,«»4    •■     *Mi        1     A,689       | 

OFFICIAL  Account  of  the  Number  of  certain  Fabrics  and  Manufactures  in  tlie  dilTbrent  ProTinces  of  Prussia  in 

1837. 


Frovinces. 


Pniuia 
PoMfn 

Krondailiurff 
Pomerania    - 
hiluia 
Haxony 
Westimalia    • 
llhin*  pruvinc* 

Totat« 


lU      11 


17    I    401      37 


11 


43 

2 

IS 

6 

283 

41 

401 

268 


3 
10 

117 

28 
343 
276 


T4 


Id 
II 


141 


89    I    76 


60 

23 

212 

413 


170      7W      109      60      l,74tiS,922 


274 
47 
103 
36 
271 
473 
248 
469 


390,  22y 

414  96 

743  16» 

3,16  71 


7.V3 
308 
312 

486 
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Fruisia  may  be  fairly  eitimated  at  nearly  3  mlllioni  a  year. 
( Supp.  to  Commercial  Dictionary.)  Busldei  the  racilitiei 
aflbrded  to  ioternal  commerce  by  the  rivers  and  canals 
already  alluded  to,  others  of  a  very  Important  nature 
have  recently  been  fumiahed.  Previously  to  18IA,  the 
ruadi  in  Prussia  were,  with  few  exceptions,  about  the 
▼ury  worst  In  Euro|ic.  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  p.ith- 
ways,  without  any  artificial  construction ;  and  owing  to 
the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  wheels  not  unfre- 
uently  sunk  in  them  to  the  axle,  and  the  carriage  was 
rawn  rather  through  than  over  the  ground.  Hut  since 
tlie  period  alluded  to,  a  very  great  cliange  has  been  ef- 
fected. Now  roads,  constructed  on  tlio  most  ojiproved 
principles,  macadamised,  aud  equal  to  any  in  Lngland, 
are  now  carried  from  Berlin  to  all  the  must  distant' 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  Tlie  cross  mails  have  also  been  ' 
materially  improved  ;  and  every  d»y  is  adding  to  the 
means  or  communication  thus  iiflbrded.  In  all,  about 
1,100  Germ,  miles  of  road  have  been  constructed  since 
lS\r>,  three-fourths  of  which  have  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  and  the  rest  by  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Mail  coacheK,  which  travel  at  tlie  rate  of  about  six  < 
miles  an  hour,  arc  estiibllshcd  along  tlie  principal  lines* 
of  road.  Tliey  are  under  tlie  orders  of  government, 
and  are  well  conducted     All  travelling  cliargcs  are  re. 

f[ulated  by  a  tarilT  Axed  by  the  police.  Kailw.-iys  have 
leen  opened,  or  are  about  to  be,  from  lierlin  to  I'ots- 
dain,  and  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapclle  ;  and  otiiers 
either  have  been  opoued,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being 
constructed. 

Within  the  last  few  jrean  Prussia  has  prevailed  on  by 
far  the  greater  numtwr  of  the  secondary  and  smaller 
Herman  states  to  enter  into  a  commercial  league,  by 
adopting  a  imifiirm  tarilT  of  duties  on  imports,  and  csta- 
thinning  a  free  system  of  internal  commerce.  Previously 
to  the  ."doptinn  of  this  plan,  each  petty  state  had  its  own 
eiistom-li.  "«ei,  and  its  own  system  of  duties  and  revenue 
laws :  these  Ireuuenlly  diircrtHl  widely  from  those  of  its 
nelglibniirs,  sn  that  tlie  Internal  trade  of  the  cniiiilry  was 
siilijected  to  all  the  vexatious  restrictions  that  are  usually 
lalil  on  the  intercourse  lietween  distant  and  independeiil 
sl:ilrs,  and  was,  In  consequence,  comparatively  IrlAiiig. 
Hut  these  restraints  are  now  entirely  got  rid  of.  Internal 
cuttom-housi'S  and  separate  custom  duties  no  longer  ex- 
ist. Kach  state  participates,  in  proportion  to  its  pop.,  in 
the  amount  of  the  duties  coliecleil  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
leajiue  )  and  a  commodity  admitted  at  any  one  of  the  ex- 
ternal custom-houses  ninv  1mi  subsequently  conveyed, 
without  let  or  liinderance,  Irnm  Aix  latliaiH'lle  to  Tilsit, 
anil  from  Stettin  and  Dantilc  to  llie  frontiers  of  Kwilier- 
laiid  and  Bohemia.  It  has  lH<en  supmiiiHl  by  many  that 
this  sistem  threatened  to  be  very  Injurious  to  the  trade 
of  Britain  and   tiermany;    but  there  seems  to  tie  no 

SriMiiiil  whatever  for  any  such  apprehension,  i  he  tree- 
om  of  iiilernni  conimene  will  do  more  In  promote  the 
prosiierlty  of  the  countries  included  witiiiii  the  league, 
tlian  any  other  measure  tlieir  rulers  could  have  aiiiipled  i 
and,  as  population  Increases,  and  the  inhaliltants  Iwoine 
more  wvailhy,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  augmented  de- 
mand for  foreign  prodiirts.  (ienerally  speaking,  tlie  du- 
ties are  tnudorate.    It  is,  indeed,  obvious  tliat  w«ru  any 


attempt  made  to  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant  height,  the 
facilities  for  smuggling  along  the  frontiers  of  the  league 
are  so  very  great,  that  Its  territories  would  very  speedily 
be  deluged  with  overtaxed  products.  And  in  addition 
to  this  signal  reform,  the  tolls  and  other  impediments 
that  formerly  obstructed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Elbe  are  now  mostly  removed  ;  and  there  are  no 
longer  any  exclusive  companies,  or  incorporated  guilds 
or  bodies,  to  obstruct  the  general  flreedom  uf  industry 
and  competition. 

Shipping — Considering  the  extent  of  sea-coast  pos- 
sessed by  Prussia,  and  the  facilities  she  enjoys  for  ship- 
building, the  shipping  Is  not  very  cnnsiderable.  In  1825 
tliere  belonged  to  the  diflbrent  Prussian  ports  B76  sliips, 
of  the  burden  of  6H,on7  lasts  of  4,flO(l  lbs.  each.  In  1838, 
Prussia  had  604  ships,  of  73,696  lasts.  Stettin  possesses 
the  largest  amount  of  shipping,  and  next  to  it  Uantiic. 
Prussia  has  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties  with  most 
foreign  powers. 

Money,  ^r.— Accounts  are  kept  In  rix-doUars,  or 
thalers,  of  30  silver  grnschen.  Each  rtx-doUar  should 
contain  2.^7-08 gr.  fine  silver,  and  Is  worth  2s.  Illrf.,  but 
is  generally  taken  at  3«.  The  centner,  or  nufnlal  of 
no  lbs.,  is  equal  to  113-381  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last,  by 
wlilch  sliips'  tonnage  and  freiglits  are  estimated,  contiiliii 
4,000  Prussinn  lbs.  Une  Prussian  mile  is  equivalent  to 
4-08  English  miles.  The  morgeii  is  equal  to  I'M  imp, 
acres. 

Racei  I  Poptilation,— The  people  of  Prussia  belong 
mostly  to  the  great  (iermnn  and  .lavonian  fainilles  ;  tht 
Poles  in  Posen,  W.  Prussia,  lie.  belonging  to  the  latter, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  other  districts  tn 
the  former.  German  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of 
all  the  belter  Informed  classes  In  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. We  have  seen  that  the  pop.  of  the  monarchy,  ex- 
clusive of  Neufchttel,  has  Increased  from  Ill,3t9.03l,  In 
INin.  to  l4,0!lH,iilA  iu  IH37.  As  only  VifliO  of  this  auK- 
mentation  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  territory  (tlie 
Diu'hy  of  Mchtenbrrg,  acquired  in  18.34),  it  is  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  natural  increase  than  lias  taken  place  during  tlu' 
same  period  in  any  other  country ;  and  the  condltimi  uf 
tlie  people  being,  at  the  same  time,  materially  improved. 
It  aiTiirus  the  most  uucqutvucal  evidence  of  the  incrvsir 
of  prosperity. 

No  doubt  a  considernbic  portion  of  this  Increase  iiiHjr 
be  Hscrilied  to  the  chiinge  afre.idy  noticed  in  the  lilstrl. 
hullnn  of  property.  It  is  iniire  th.m  doubtful,  hiiwevrr, 
wlielhcr  the  influence  iifthls  change  will  continue  to  br 
as  advantageous  as  it  lias  lieen  hitnertu.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, tliere  are  neither  entails  nor  majorats  in  I'ru»- 
sia;  but  when  an  individual  dies,  his  property,  whi-lliiT 
it  consist  of  land  or  moveab''  ',  is  equallti  divided  umuiiK 
his  children,  witliout  res|ie<'t  to  sex  or  seniority.  I'ln' 
Influence  ofthis  law  In  causing  llie  splitting  of  prniHMlv 
was  ilmitiHl,  previously  to  1807,  by  the  regululinn  lliil 
none  hut  nobles  could  liold  land.  Ilut,  as  U  may  now  lir 
held  by  any  one,  the  system  of  iHjual  partition  will  cserl 
its  full  force  ;  and  there  Is  but  too  much  reason  to  Iru 
lliat,  in  tlip  end.  It  may  occasion  the  loo  great  siilHilvlil'ni 
of  landed  property,  and  an  excess  uf  agricultural  po|»i' 
latiuni 
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Vfe  regard  tbii  as  being,  in  fact,  bjr  far  tlie  most  for-  |  majesty  firom  his  not  at  once  conceding  an  extension  of 
midable  of  the  unfaTourable  contingencies  to  which  !  popular  rights  and  privileges ;  and  the  general  opinion 
Prussia  would  seem  to  be  exposed ;  and  unless  it  l>e  met  seems  to  be  that  sucli  concessions  cannot  long  l>e  with- 
by  the  organiiatlon  of  such  a  system  of  poor  laws  as  will  \  held.  The  city  of  Breslau,  and  other  important  Iradles, 
make  It  for  the  Interest  of  the  proprietors  to  oppose  j  have  already  petitioned  the  king  on  the  subject ;  and 
themselves  to  a  too  great  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  a  '  should  the  wish  for  an  extension  of  popular  privileges 


too  rapid  Increase  of  population,  the  consequences  may 
be  most  disastrous.  Already,  indeed,  there  are  In  several 
quarters  symptoms  of  an  excess  of  population.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  attention  of  government  cannot  be 
too  early  and  steadily  directed. 
The  pop.,  in  1837,  was  divided  as  follows :— 


Age. 

Males. 

Fonalci. 

Tol4(rompleted)  yarn  of  sn* 
From  1 4  to  60  (complelid )     ■ 
Above  60  yoan 

«,477,1M 

4,li«,610 

40»,4S!) 

S,446,74» 

4,lgl,Ag3 

430,474 

Total 

7,039,«3 

7,OS8,90« 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1837,  the 
number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  the  diiTercnt 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  was  as  follows :— 


ProtlncM. 

Biltha. 

Manlago. 

Deaths. 

Pruiala      - 

94,49« 

ai,4ll 

7«,4SS 

Pown 

49,603 

ll,«44 

.37,046 

Bnuidenburs 

64,084 

1S,«79 

48,64* 

Fomerania 

.%AI* 

8,873 

S4,04X 

SIlMia 

111,811 

2.1,404 

94,«14 

Saiony      ... 

47,831 

13,349 

44,0,39 

Wnlphalla          .      .    • 

49,114 

IV,(I03 

41,140 

Khine  proTlncE    - 
Total 

9«,4I4 

8(),.')49 

76,0S4 

457,893 

IS8,nK 

438,603 

There  are  In  Prussia,  exc.  Neufch&tel,  635  towns  with  a  i 
pop.  of  2,000  and  upwards ;  the  Inhabs.  of  which  amoudt 
In  all  to  3,060,tl5,  or  to  about  3-l4ths  of  the  pop. 

OorernnUHt The  government  of  Prussia  Is  mo- 
narchical, the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  being 
modified  by  the  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  people,  and  still  more  bv  their  Intelligence 
and  the  power  resulting  from  their  military  organisation. 
The  succession  is  hereditary  In  the  direct  male  line.  The 
king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state ;  and  there  are  nine 
ministers  for  particular  departments,  each  having  a  salary 
of  IS.OOO  rlx-dollars  (1,8000.  SUtcs  have  been  esta- 
blished In  the  different  provinces  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
Issued  In  1823.  Projects  of  all  laws  respecting  their  pe- 
culiar provinces,  or  which  Involve  changes  of  taxes,  or  of 
the  rights  of  property  or  lndlviduals,are  submitted  to  their 
deliberation,  and  arc  rarely  passed  without  their  sanc- 
tion ;  but  they  have  no  power  directly  to  originate  any 
meisures,  though  thny  may  eflbct  this  Indirectly  by 
making  representations  to  the  king.  The  electors  in 
the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhine,  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  states :  consisting, 
lat.  of  mediatised  princes  and  other  superior  nobles  ;  2d, 
of  inferior  nobles  and  great  landholders ;   3d,  of  bur* 

fieises  ;  and,  4th,  of  iwasants,  little  landholders,  and  fee- 
srmers :  the  electors  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Posen, 
Brundenburg,  and  i'omeranla,  are  divided  Into  three 
classes  ur  states,  consisting,  1st,  of  nobles  ;  2d,  burgesses ; 
3il,  peasants,  little  landholders,  and  fee-farmers.  The 
deniitles  are  chosen  by  and  represent  these  states.  The 
rollowing  table  shows  the  number  of  representatives  for 
each  state  In  each  province :— 


ProTince«. 

ClaMosofNIatm.        1 

Total 
Hep. 

I. 

II.  1  III.  1 

I'rii'i.ln    . 
P,».i.n      . 
liiaiidcnimrg 
ruinffaiiia 

Total 

• 

4.'. 
».1 

w 

16 

H3 
lU 

n 

N 

in 

8 

4!» 

-11 

49 

1.30     1        83    1        ,',0    ! 

WS 

rrovini-et. 

riaw 

■aorSlsMi. 

Total 

I. 

II. 

III.    I     IV. 

Heti, 

!<ilnla 
^aitinv 
WViiphaha  . 
UhiiH  pruvlni^e 

Total 

And  (he  4  other 

prntlntei 

'      titow  total 

10 
6 
11 

4 

36 
«!> 

«l) 

«4 

.30            16 
1(4             13 
Wl            V> 
114     1        *4 

!U 

71 

80 

34 

'    no 

UU 
83 

71 

.10 

314 

148 
1.30 

4(13 

I7«            1     I8«    1      Itt 
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It  1h  nrxt  to  rertain,  however,  that  very  material  mo- 
(IIHrstiiins  will  upecdlly  have  to  be  made  in  this  system 
nf  rciireirntatlon.  Considerable  disappointment  was 
Kpertencod  at  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  his  present 


become  general,  and  be  vigorously  pressed  iipon  The 
government.  It  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  he  granted. 

It  Is  common  in  this  country  to  call  the  government  of 
Prussia  a  despotism ;  but  If  we  mean  by  a  despotism  a 
government  In  which  the  monarch  may  ao  as  he  pleases, 
with  little  if  any  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
his  subjects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  government  less  a 
despotism  than  that  of  Prussia^  It,  in  fact,  may  be  said 
to  be  self-governed  ;  for,  though  the  king  be  all-powerftil 
so  long  a*  his  conduct  is  approved  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  quite  powerless 
were  he  to  lose  their  confidence  and  support.  The  king 
of  Prussia  has  no  extrinsic  resources,  or  peculiar  In- 
terests, on  which  to  fall  back  In  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unpopular.  There  is  neither  a  powerful  church  nor  a 
powerful  aristocracy  in  Prussia :  the  army,  too,  is  merely 
a  portion  of  the  citizens  ;  and  where  eve^  man  is  edu- 
cated and  every  man  is  a  soldier,  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot,  speaking  generally,  be  other  than  the  acts 
of  the  public.  But  it  is  most  probable,  as  stated  above, 
that  the  Prussians  will  Insist  upon  a  direct  control  over 
the  measures  of  government :  out  whether  that  should 
be  so  or  not,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society 
in  Prussia  can  doubt  that  public  opinion  is  there  all  but 
omnipotent. 

The  deputies  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  must  be  80 
years  of  age,  and  the  electors  25.  The  king  nominates  a 
president  and  vice-president  of  each  state,  chosen  from 
the  first  or  second  order,  and  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
session.  A  minority  of  Iwo  thirris  Is  necessary  on  all 
questions  proposed  by  the  king,  but  on  other  matters  a 
mere  mi^oritv  sufHces.  Their  sittings  are  not  public, 
and  the  results  only  of  their  proceedings  are  publlshetl. 
All  Prussians  are  entitled  to  address  themselves  by  pe- 
tition directly  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  there  Is  no  Instance 
of  any  petition,  however  humble  the  party  presenting  it, 
remaining  without  a  distinct  answer.  Political  writmgs 
are  subject  to  a  censortliip. 

A  president,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  a  French 
prifel,  and  a  salary  of  6,000  rlx-doUara  (9001.),  Is  placed 
at  the  bead  of  each  of  the  eight  provs.  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided.  Each  prov.  has  also  r.  military  command- 
ant, a  superior  court  of  Justice,  a  prov.  director  of  taxes,  a 
firov.  consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  last 
s  divided  Into  three  sections,  —  one  having  the  superin- 
tendence of  schools,  another  of  ecclesiastical  aflhlrs, 
and  another  of  the  public  health.  The  provs.  arc  sub. 
divided  Into  regencies  or  counties,  and  these  again  into 
kreise,  or  circles  (arrondlssements),  and  the  latter  into 
gemeimlen,  or  pars,  (communes).  Each  regency  has  • 
president  and  an  administrative  board  or  council ;  and 
tiie  farther  subdivisions  have  also  their  local  authorities. 
The  municipal  organiiatlon  of  the  towns  is  more  eom- 

fillcated  than  that  of  the  communes.  The  principal 
unctlonarles  are  all  elective ;  but  the  elections  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  king  or  the  authorities. 

The  system  of  law  principally  In  force  In  the  R.  states 
of  the  Piusslan  monarchy  Is  embodied  In  the  well-di- 
gested code  entitled  Landrecht  JUr  die  Prruuitchen 
Slaaten,  which  recelvetl  the  royal  sanction  In  1791,  and 
became  law  In  1794  ;  but  it  is  occasionally  modified  by 
custom ;  and  Polish,  Swedish,  and  German  laws  are  still 
In  force  In  certain  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  Rhenish 
provinces  follow,  with  some  exceptions,  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Code  Kapolfon.  The  primary  proceeding! 
in  Judicial  matters  take  place  before  local  courts  esta- 
blished In  the  clrclei  and  towns  ',  thence  they  may  be 
carried  before  the  provincial  courts  (oberlandet  fr- 
richte) ;  and  In  the  last  resort  before  the  supreme  tri- 
bunals at  Berlin.  The  Judges  are  indeprnocnt ;  and 
Juatlrc  Is  purely  and  cheaply  adminislered.  Juries  are 
employed  In  the  llliciiisli  pnivlnces,  but  not  in  the  other 
parts  of  Ihe  mnnarchy.  Tribunals  of  arbitration  have 
also  lieen  eslablislied  In  the  provinces  of  llrHiidcnburg, 
Pumeraiiia,  Prussia,  Silrsta,  and  Saxony,  similar  to 
those  established  In  Deninark  (which  see),  and  with  Ihe 
same  beiieflrial  results.  In  lt<36,  of  I3,H,1|  case.t  brnnght 
before  these  tribunals,  In  the  above  provinces  (excepting 
Prussia,  from  which  there  are  no  returns),  11,835  were 
settled,  and  only  1, 91M!  sent  tu  the  higher  courts.  In  no 
other  country,  |iorhnps,  is  |>atrnnage  nf  so  llltle  conse- 
quence, and  merit  so  sure  to  lead  to  distinction  and 
advancement  (.'andidates  for  public  emplciyment  go 
through  a  course  of  education  appropriate  to  the  iliiic- 
llons  thev  are  desirous  tu  fill )  and  iH-fiirc  IM-Ing  ap- 
pointed, have  to  submit  to  a  severe  exnMilimtiuii  as  to 
their  knowledge,  conduct,  and  fliness  for  the  olllce. 
"  Kn  I'rutm;"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  turn  In /■.•nrlHmnatiet 
itml  talnn'i'i ;  el  citmme  ilt  n'arrnenl  A  aucunr  foncliim 
qu'apr^s  drs  exnmens  tfvirti,  tutu  loni  fclairfi  ,■  rl 
cvmrnt  de  fltu  Ht  Hint  prit  dam  toai/ri  lei  Hmset,  lli 
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portent  dam  Vexerciee  it  leuri  emploii  Petprit  gfnfral 
du  paffi,  en  mime  tenu  qu'ilt  y  contractent  f habitude 
dujouvrmement. " 

The  king  of  Pruiiia  ia,  next  to  the  emperor  of  Auttria, 
the  mott  important  member  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation. His  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation 
ii  79,234  men. 

Seligion.  —  The  royal  family  belonga  to  the  reformed 
or  Froteitant  reiigion  ;  but  all  denommatinni  of  Chria- 
tiana  enjoy  the  same  priviiegea,  and  are  equniiy  eligible 
to  piacea  of  trust  or  emolument.  In  1837,  the  pup.  con- 
sisted of  8,604,748  Protestants,  A,I94,0()3  Catholics,  I  R3,ft79 
Jews,  and  I4,4DA  Memnonites.  The  Protestants  predo- 
minate very  decidedly  in  Brandenburg,  Fomerania, 
Saxony,  ana  Ducal  Prussia ;  while  the  Catholics  predo- 
minate in  the  Rhine  province  and  Westphalia,  In  the 
regency  of  Oppein,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Posen.  When 
Silesia  was  acquired  by  Prussia,  the  mass  of  the  pop. 
were  Catholics  ;  but  at  present  the  Protestants  predomi- 
nate in  the  regencies  of  Brcalau  and  Liegniti,  particu- 
larly the  last. 

The  Protestant  church  is  governed  by  consiitarici,  or 
boards  appointed  by  government,  one  for  each  province. 
There  are  also  svnods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  but 
no  general  synod  has  yet  been  held.  The  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  church  dilTers  in  different  provinces.  In 
the  Kiienish  provinces  it  is  fixed  by  the  concordat  en- 
tered into  between  the  French  government  and  Poiie 
Plus  VII.  But  in  every  part  of  tlic  monarchy,  the 
crown  has  wisely  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the 
election  of  bishops  and  priests.  In  the  entire  king- 
dom there  were,  in  1837,  'V40  ordained  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  140  assistant  do.:  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  3,510  Catholic  priests,  and  2,033  vicars,  chap- 
lains, fee;  so  that  the  proportion  of  Catholic  clergymen 
rather  exceeds  that  of  Protestants. 

The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  very  different.  The 
higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  atate,  the  arcli- 
biahop  of  Brealaw  receiving  1 ,700/.  a  year,  and  the  other 
bishopa  about  l,13S/.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  of  both  aecta,  mostly  arise  from  peculiar  endow- 
ments. Generally  government  doea  not  guarantee  the 
atipend  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen  ;  but 
In  many  pars,  the  clergy  enjoy  a  public  provision  from 
the  state.  This  Is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  in  virtue  of  the  concordat  already  alluded  to. 
rrofelytism,  or  the  attempting  to  induce  a  person  to 
change  hia  religion,  whether  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  is 
prohibiced  by  law  ;  and  all  controversial  sermons,  or  pe- 
culiar displays  of  religious  zeal,  would  certainly  attract 
the  notice,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  If 
we  except  the  Rhine  province  and  Westphalia,  the  pop. 
of  which  are  bigoted  Catholics,  perhaps  there  is  In  no 
country  leas  of  religious  acrimony  and  contention  than 
in  Prussia.  For  further  details  as  to  the  religious  state 
of  Prussia,  lee  the  Pari.  Paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lewis 
from  the  official  returns  fUmUhed  by  the  Prussian  go> 
vernment. 

Education Prussia  can  boast  of  posseaaing  a  more 

perfectly  organlaed  and  complete  system  of  national  eilu- 
cation  than  has  ever  cxlated  in  any  country.  Frederick 
llie  Great  has  the  merit  of  having  Introduced  the  system 
Into  Silesia,  after  he  had  wrested  It  from  Austria ;  and 
tuch  of  our  readers  lu  are  curious  alM>ut  these  matters, 
will  And  In  "  Adnm'i  LeUert  on  SiU'tia,"  a  very  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  plans  of  Frederick  in  relation 
to  this  Important  subject,  nf  the  obstacles  he  had  to  en- 
counter In  carrying  them  Into  effect,  and  of  their  result. 
From  Sileaia  the  system  has  been  gradually  extended  to 


the  other  prorlneea,  and  is  now  in  iiill  vigour  In  erwy 

Sart  of  the  monarchy.  Attendance  at  school  is  et^oried 
y  law.  Bvery  chilo,  whether  male  or  female,  rich  or 
poor,  must  attend  a  public  school  from  the  age  of  flvg 
years  complete,  till  auch  time  aa  the  clergyman  of  the 
par.  olBrms  that  the  child  has  acquired  all  the  education 
prescribed  by  law  fur  an  individual  in  its  station :  gene- 
rally apeaking,  the  achool  time  extends  from  6  to  14 
yeara  complete.  Should  a  child  not  attend,  ita  parenta 
or  guardiana  must  satisfy  the  public  authorities  that  it 
is  receiving  an  appropriate  education  at  home  or  in  a 
private  seminary.  The  achool  feea  are  exceedingly  mo- 
derate ;  and  the  children  of  such  poor  persons  aa  are 
luiable  to  pay  them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the 
public  expense.    According  to  the  census  of  1837,  the 

flop,  of  the  monarchy,  ex.  NeufchAtel,  was  14,098,125.  It 
s  calculated  that  of  this  number,  2,830,328  were  Iwtween 
the  ages  of  6  and  14,  complete  ;  and  it  appears  flrom  the 
otflclal  returns,  that  of  this  number  2,171,745  were  ac- 
tually at  school,  or  were  otherwise  receiving  sufficient 
Instruction.  It  roust  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
6.58,583  (2,830,328—2,171,745)  apparent  excess  of  children 
not  at  school  are  not  instructed.  The  2,830,328  includes, 
as  already  stated,  all  the  children  between  6  and  14  years 
complete :  but  the  school  education  of  a  good  many 
children  is  completed  by  the  time  they  complete  their 
12th  or  13th  year;  and  owing  to  the  delicate  atate  of 
their  health,  and  otiier  clrcum«tancea,  a  good  many  do 
not  ^o  to  school  till  they  have  attained  their  7th  or  8th 
year.  And  allowing  for  these  circumstances,  we  believe 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  Prussia,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  districts  in  Posen,  that  every  child  liorn  within 
her  limits  Is  educated  !  In  so  far,  too,  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  Prussian  education  is  of  the  most  excellent 
quality  ;  and  Is,  In  this  respect,  as  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  can  well  be  Imagined.  The  late  king  of  Prussia 
deserved  the  esteem  and  gratitude,  not  of  his  own  sub- 
jects only,  but  of  every  friend  to  humanity  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  leal,  perseverance,  and  discretion 
he  displayed  In  maturing  this  system.  Nothing  has 
been  omitted  that  could  render  it  perfect.  In  the  schools 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  masters,  the  examinations  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  ami  the  aupervlalon  exercised 
over  every  part,  the  utmost  anxiety  is  evinced  to  render 
it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

No  particular  religious  creed  ia  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  any  achool ;  but  on  particular  days,  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  the  children  are  instructed  by  the  clergymen  of 
the  dlflbrent  sects  to  which  they  lielong.  Their  religious 
Instruction  is  not,  therefore,  neglected ;  while  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  dlflbrent  sects  from  their  earliest  years, 
on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  remove*  all  asperities 
and  religious  animosities.    All  matters  relative  to  the 

C'llic  schools  are  managed  in  each  province  by  a  public 
rd  appolntMl  for  that  purpose  :   ana  the  expense  li 
defrayed  by  government.   (For  further  Information  as  to 
the  Prussian  schools,  see  the  Report  of  M.  Cousin,  S%r 
V Itulruclion  Publique  en  Prutie,  tec.) 
Exclusive  of  the  gymnasiums  and  superior  schools, 
I  Prussia  has  six  universities,  and  the  two  scmi-unlversl- 
I  tics  of  Munster  and   Braunabrrg.    These  are  placed  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  In- 
'  itriicllon  ;  and  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  render  them 
I  efficient  and  uselXii.  The  number  of  professora  and  sulior- 
1  dinate  teachers  In  the  Pruaalan  unlveraitlea  Is  very  great ; 
and  we  ahould  Incline  to  think  that  they  bad  been  need- 
lessly multiplied.    The  following  statement  exhibits  tbr 
attendance  at  the  Prussian  universities  in  1834  and  1837  :— 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Pupils  attending  the  different  Universities  and  SemUUnlveraltles  of  Pruasia  during  the 

Summer  Seaalona  of  1834  and  1837  reapectlvily. 
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miilarp  Varee.  —  The  iltuation  of  Fruuia,  lur- 
rounded  bjr  powerful  monarchies,  and  with  «  dl^iolnted 
territory,  require*  for  her  lecuritf  a  large  military  force. 
But  ai  the  revenue  of  the  country  it  comparatively  li- 
mited, it  became  tnditpentable  to  endeavour  to  organite 
the  army  to  that  it  might  embrace  the  maximum  of 
force  with  the  minimum  of  expenie.  The  Pruitian  go- 
vernment w^mi  to  have  pretiy  utlifactorlly  f olved  thli 
Important  and  difficult  problem.  The  obligation  of  mi- 
litary terrlce  Is  unlvenal ;  every  man  being  obliged  to 
enter  the  army  of  the  line,  or  the  landurekr  (provincial 
army),  between  the  ages  of  90  and  83,  at  a  private,  and 
to  lerre  in  the  one  or  the  other  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  may  enter  the  army  of  the  line 
for  a  limited  period  at  a  volunteer,  of  which  detcrlption 
of  recrulti  It  chiefly  contittt,  or  return  home  to  prote- 
cute  tome  civil  employment,  hit  tervlce  In  the  army 
having  lecured  for  him  various  privileget.  But  the  in- 
dividualt  whoie  period  of  tervicn  in  the  army  of  the  line, 
or  the  landwehr,  hat  been  completed  continue  Iraund,  on 
returning  home,  to  lerve  in  the  second  ban  of  the  land- 
wehr till  they  be  39  years  of  age.  They  are  leidom, 
however,  called  on  to  be  exerciied,  and  then  only  for 
limited  periodt.  The  landtturm,  or  levr  en  maue.  con- 
tittt of  all  the  men  not  In  the  army  or  the  landwehr  up 
to  the  age  of  60,  and  of  young  men  between  17  and  ao. 
Thit  force  It  only  called  out  In  caie  of  Invation.  The 
army  of  the  line  may  at  pretent  be  estimated  at  122,000 
men,  dittributed  at  followt:  vii.:— Infantry,  83,000, 
cavalry  20,000,  artillery  12^000,  engineers  3,000,  and  per. 
manent  landwehr  6,000.  The  reserve  and  thefiritban 
of  the  landwehr  amount  to  228,000  men,  and  the  2d  ban  of 
the  landwehr  compritet  180,000,  making  the  total  military 
force  of  the  country  about  630,000  men.  Of  thete  the 
regular  army  and  the  firit  ban  of  the  landwehr,  amount- 
ing to  3.V),000,  are  ready  to  act  Immediately  againtt  an 
enemy.  There  are  numerous  institutions,  at  Berlin  and 
elipwhere,  for  military  education.    The  greatest  pains 


are  taken  to  have  the  oflcert  well  Instructed,  and  equal 
to  their  duties.  Their  appointments  are  good.  The  con- 
dition of  the  common  soldier  hu  also  been  vastly  Im- 
proved. He  is  seldom  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  | 
and  his  pay  and  rations  nave  been  nearly  doubled  since 
1806.  The  Marquit  de  Caraman  ettlmatet  the  total 
annual  expente  of  a  Prutilan  foot  toldier,  Including 
rationt,  at  63t  rlx-dollart  (91. 9s.  M.)  a  year ;  and  that  of 
a  cavalry  toldier,  including  the  keep  of  hit  horte,  at  213 
rlx.dollars(8H.  lOs.)  ayear.  These  allowances,  consi- 
dering the  cheapness  of  provitiont  in  Prussia,  place  the 
Pruiiian  soldiers  on  a  level,  In  point  of  comfort,  witli 
those  of  England  or  of  any  other  country.  Nothing,  in 
fact.  Is  omitted  that  seems  calculated  to  benefit  the 
armv,  and  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people. 

Thit  tyitem  Imposes,  no  doubt,  severe  privations  on 
the  public.  But  there  It  a  general  conviction  of  its 
being  necessary  ;  and  its  universality,  and  the  imparti- 
ality of  the  laws,  prevent  It  from  tielng  felt  as  a  peculiar 
burden  by  any  particular  class.  At  all  events.  It  Is  clear, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  merits 
In  other  respects,  that  it  has  completely  naliomUited  the 
army  ;  which  mutt  be  always  actuated  by  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  that  prevail  among  the  mats  of  the  people 
from  which  It  Is  taken,  and  to  which  It  Is  constantly 
being  returned.  When,  therefore,  it  Is  said  that  Prussia 
is  a  "  military  monarchy,"  it  it  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  army  Is  not  composed  or  mercenary 
troops,  but  of  cttisens  serving  for  a  limited  period,  and 
that  it  has  very  little  analogy  Indeed  to  most  other  Eu- 
roiMian  armies.  (For  further  and  ample  information  at 
to  the  Prustian  army,  tee  the  excellent  Ettay  of  tho 
Marquit  Caraman,  Sur  t'Organitation  MiUtaire  de  la 
Pruite,  passim, ) 

Pruiiia  has  no  ships  of  war. 

Revenue  and   Expenditure The   following   Is   an 

official  statement  of^the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Pruisian  monarchy  for  1836  :  — 


RXVPNL'II. 


Produce  of  the  admlnUlratlon  of 

domalni  and  Ibmts,  after  de. 

ductinothc  reTenue  referred  for 

the  Anmee  trust  of  the  crown     • 
Of  the  salea  of  domaini,  &c.,  for 

the  more  ipeedjr  pajrtng  oiT  of 

the  national  debt 
Of  minea,  fbrgea,  and  aalt-mlnea, 

and  of  the  royal  china  manufac* 

tory  at  Berlin 
Oftheposl-offlee 
Of  the  lottery 

or  Me  /<ilM<iiMraliaii  tfTi*a, 

vU.:  — 

{a)  Taut  on   landed  and  houw 

pro|ierty 
IM  ClaiKtuInT  ((Mil  taxM) 
(c)  Taae>onlrade(patent>) 

(</)  ImiMrtation,  eiportatlon,  and 
tranilt  dutv,  on  the  con* 
lunlfition  of  home  prodllcti :' 
tolls ;  duty  on  navigation  and 
the  use  of  harliourt,  canaliy 
bridges,  and  other  oomnin- 
nlcnttons  t  and  ttamp.duty  > 

(r)  Herenue  flroni  salt 

Surplus  revenues  from  the  princt. 

pallly  of  Uchtcnberg 
Various  Items  not  comprised  under 

the  abort  . 


niM-d. 


9,T.w,noo 

6,404,000 
1,973,000 


18,118,000 


«0 ,051,000 
6,366,000 


Rix-i. 


Ex»NDiTuaa. 


NaHoiM/OeM.vit..'  — 
Interest  of  the  general  and  prorlnclal  debt, 
exumses  of  management    • 
4,Sia,000l  SinUng-fund  .... 


1,000,000 


JI7,00fl 

l,!(iKI,niia 

669,000 


43,930,000 

sstjxia 


Tout 


I  AI, 740,000 


Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  debts  of  diflknnt 
provinces     ..---. 


J'nwinfis  onrf  f,(/>-Affil«,  vtu. ;  — 
Pensions  to  lervants  of  the  state,  and  their  widows 

and  children,  and  other  charities 
Pensions  fbr  life  to  members  of  supprcsaed  spiritual 

GorporaUons,  &c.    ..... 

PtrfHval  Mtntt ;  ^ 
IndemnlHcatlon  for  alMlhhed  claims  and  usafhicts 
For  capitals  and  securlUM  called  In 

For  the  cabinet,  the  office  nf  the  mininier  of  slate, 
accountant-general's  otfice,  and  the  ndmlnlslra. 
tlon  of  the  tnasury,  the  mint,  archive  of  the 
state  and  provincial  arcliives,  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  the  accounl*nfllce,  the  chancillory 
royal,  and  the  stailsUcal  office     - 

Ministry  of  spiritual,  educational,  and  medical 
aHUrt 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  police 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  trades  and  general 
commissions  ..... 

Administration  of  commerce  and  manufactories, 
IncludlnM  land  and  aquatic  Imlldlngs,  but  ex- 
clusive oif  roads       .  .  .  .  . 

Maintenance  of  old  and  making  new  roads.  In- 
cluding Interest  of  capital  raised  fbr  making 
roads,  sc.  .  .  .  .  . 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflfliirt    .  ■  ■  . 

Ministry  of  war,  including  the  supplies  ibr  the 

great  military  orphan  asylum  at  Potsdam,  and 

Its  affiliated  instliuilons     ■  ■  .  . 

Vtnirat  AdmimiHr^Um  qf  Finantttt  vin, :  — 

(a)  The  finance  oHlce  and  for  the  state  treasury 
office  ...... 

(1)  The  general  adrolnlstralion  of  the  ilointlni  and 
forests  ...... 


6,397,000 
S,460,Ufl0 


8,877,000 
41,000 


966,000 
l,M4,000 


36n,orio 

V03,000 


nud. 

8,918,000 

I  t,.fso,aoo 

963,000 


Ministry  of  lutllM 

Chief- president's  and  provincial  courts  (Hegler- 

ungml         .... 
Bleeding  of  horses  (Hauiit- und  Landgastute)     • 
Hevenuee  not  recovered,  ntn  expenses,  and  Im. 

provemenls         ...  .  . 


Total 


1.19,000 
94,000 


308,000 


«,Ass,ono 

«,  184,000 


I73,0<« 


9,000 


f,8.it,non 

681,000 


M,4C8,00O 


«s»,nor 

8,061,000 

1 ,766,0(10 
187,0011 

l,SM,Oon 


\  61,740,1101 


In  1838  the  revenue  amounted  to  68,881,000  rlx-dolls.,  which,  as  above,  exactly  balanced  the 


It  ■hniild,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  above  state- 
mrnt  repretenti  only  the  nett  amount  of  revenue  aflfr 
the  rxpenari  of  collection  are  deducted.  These  are  esli. 
mated  at  from  3  lo  4  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  tho 
illrect  taxei,  and  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  those  that  are  Indlrrrt.  It  will  also  be  observed, 
thai  in  the  account  of  expenditure  nothing  it  set  down 
for  the  rivll  list,  or  for  the  support  of  the  monarch  and 
hli  court:  a  sum  of  2,600,000  aulls.  Is,  however,  specially 
tppropriatsd  for  thit  purpose. 


The  tax  on  ciMtet  it  a  kind  of  poll-tax  Impoiod  on 
the  Inhabs.  of  the  country  and  towns,  according  to  tho 
amount  of  lliclr  property,  and  the  |>np.  of  the  towni. 
The  tax  on  Induttry  or  trades  coniiitt  nf  the  turn* 
charged  for  patents  or  licences  fur  leave  to  carry  on 
trades,  Jlic. 

Kniional  Dehl.  —  Frederick  the  Great  efltK'ted  alt  hit 
extranrillnary  achievements  without  contracting  any  debt, 
and  led  at  hit  death  a  large  lum  in  tho  cnffert  of  the 
itate.    Though  hit  lucoeiturs  were  nut  so  ecoiioinlcal, 
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itlll,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  Pruiiia 
was  IVee  ttom  delH.  In  the  course  of  that  contest  the 
was  compeiled  to  borrow  pretty  large  lums,  whirli,  how- 
ever, have  been  considerably  reduced  since  the  peace. 
1'he  public  debt  of  Prussia  amounted,  in  1840,  to  about 
130,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  I9,IW0,U00/. 

Provision  for  the  Poor.  —  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  has  only  l>econie  of  importance  since 
the  abolition  of  vassalage  in  1810.    Previously  to  that 


FRUSSIA  (PROPER), 
epoch  they  were  provided  for  bv  their  lords.  At  pre- 
sent poor  persons,  or  those  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, have  a  legal  claim  to  support.  But  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  resort  to  compulsory  proceedings  to  enforce 
this  claim,  the  really  necessitous  being  generally  pro. 
vided  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are  work- 
houses in  most  large  towns.  That  of  Berlin  had,  in 
1838,  an  average  pop.  of  from  8M)  to  900  persons ;  which 
cost  at  an  average  50  rix-dollars  a  year  each. 


Account  of  the  Crimes  Judicially  prosecuted  in  Prussia  in  1836;  the  Rhine  Province,  Neufch&tel,  and  Out 

Pomerauia  excepted. 


Provincm. 


pruAHi* 

PoMtl 

BnindcnbttTg 
Potii«Tanla 

fillwM        - 

Saxony 

Wntiihalla 

Total 


Klttn«  Province  In 
IHS7 


8,IM!«,K74  If! 

I.I^VWl  86 

l,64)l,H3i  46 
763,7411     S 

S/lAA^l  41 

1,47I,1IU<)  il7      . 

l,4t«,6S7,  M\     SII61    73 


ll,UO6,3K0  194  3,439   319 


y,«98,8«6 


i        I  I 

30  1,1711 


6« 


9  :iiV3 


181  43U»,!M$  Ueo 


vt       x!    *t  «,63; 


6« 


1!I7I  4 
134  « 
489 1  13 
86]  6 
318 1  16 
347  I  10 
187      9 


1,747    61 


I 


411 
197 
4U 

119 
S'.7 
416 
443 


S33  .'>3.'),S,37R 


74     4418,117 


1(7,436 
13,80.'> 
4a,43!t 
8,a07 
24,61t<.l 
l'J.964 
88,913 


139,406 


86,444 


1,409 
746 
l,0.->7 
443 
S,337 
1,711 
1,0U 


8,763 


18,478 


807,49« 


>ll,4<7 


Account  of  tho  Number  of  Deaths  in  the  dilllercnt  Prussian  Provinces  in  1837,  spccifyirg  the  Numbers  that 

died  of  each  Disease. 


Provinces. 

or  Old 

Age. 

Violent  E 
Sulclda. 

leathi. 

Acri- 
deiils. 

Child.   «>"»''■ 

bed,        I"'- 

Hydro- 
phobia. 

Inflam- 
matory 
PLVen. 

Linger-;  Ilirmor- 
ing  Fe-  rhage  and 
ver,&c.  Apo|ileay. 

Externa) 
Uifteates 

and 
Wounda. 

Dlieaiea 
not  de- 
ter- 
mined. 

Bom 
dead. 

Toul. 

I*rui»Hia 
Vastn 

BrandentturR    > 
Pomerniila 
iSllitIa 
Haaony      - 
Wrxl|>hall.i       ■ 
Hhine  proviiu'e 

ToUU       - 

7,»M 
4,149 

6,s7y 

.VI 8 
10,431 
6,360 
4,191 
10,649 

198 
7'i 
374 
118 
31)3 
879 
67 
94 

1,838 
440 
6')7 
471 
986 
ftS7 
403 
609 

948          376 
348          331 
480         366 
383            70 
9.;«         307 
341            80 
406         814 
671         481 

9 

4 

1 
18 
8 

i 

81,917 
11,841 

11,91)3 
6,038 

8I),037 
8,688 

10,763 

16,917 

81,344!     .1,170 
8,895      8,730 
17,948      4,988 
9,433      1,868 
39,.385      9,787 
18,888      3,977 
19,1)85;      1,681 
30,017J     3,303 

1,.3H6 
673 
773 
390 

1,848 
70S 
614 
965 

8^103 
6,400 
8,.19l 
l,.108 
4,897 
8,031 
8,341 
8,883 

8,794 
1,470 
t,88l 
1,836 
4,759 

1,453 

4,034 

72,4afi 

37,IUI/ 
48,612 

85,nss 

94,814 
44,039 
41,I.M) 
76,081 

33,8461     l.MW      1  3,381     14,936       8,195 

36      ll08,8U8 

167,163    31,318    1      7,»78    '36,057 

81,139  '438,6U}| 

Food,  l>rci$,  Divenion),  onrf  Habitt  qf  the  Bulk  qf  the 
Peoplf.  —  The  food,  dress,  diversions,  and  habits  of  the 
|)«ople  are  verv  dllferrnt  in  different  provs.  In  general, 
rye  is  the  orilinary  bread-corn.  About  half  a  century 
since  the  consumption  was  estiinateti  at  fk'om  5  to  6 
•cheiTel  |)er  head,  but  now  it  Is  not  more  than  3  schelfel ; 
the  defect  being  made  un  by  the  Increased  consumption 
of  potatoes.  In  many  districts,  indeed,  polnlops  are  now 
almost  the  only  vegetable  food.  Itcsides  rye-bread  and 
pot.itoe9,  the  people  use  barley,  buck,  wliuat,  and  milk.  In 
tho  Khenish  provs.,  wheat  Is  more  extensively  used  than 
in  the  other  provs.  The  wheat  cultivated  In  Prussia 
Proper  and  Posen,  Is  rather  for  sale  tlian  for  inland 
consumption.  Benns  and  pease  are  extensively  u«ed  in 
most  parts  of  the  monerchy.  Coffee,  mixed  with  cliic- 
cnry,  is  extensively  used  ;  and  on  Sundays  It  is  used  by 
all  classes  :  tea  is  but  little  used.  1  he  consum|itiuii  of 
suftar  has  rapidly  increased ;  ami  now  amounts,  at  an 
average,  to  about  4  lbs.  per  individual,  notwithstanding 
the  substitution  of  honey  for  stiKnr  In  very  extensive 
districts.  The  consumption  of  butcher's  me.it  Is  conti* 
derable,  principally  In  towns.  It  Is  estimated  over  the 
whole  mimarchy  at  from  3(i  to  37  lbs.  a  year  to  each  Indivi- 
dual. (Dleterici,  Slalitlitchel'hnskhl.t.'ai.)  Hut  In  the 
towns  It  may  l>e  from  111  to  &<)  lbs.,  nnd  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  from  'Hd  to  30  lbs.  In  Ucrlfn 
the  cuiiiumptlon  of  butvhera'  ment  exceeds  100  lbs.  per 
Individual :  and  this,  in  all  raies,  is  exclusive  of  poultry, 
fish,  and  game.  Uatne,  indeed,  Is  only  us(>d  by  the  richer 
families )  but  flsli  Is  an  ordinary  fioil  uf  the  |H'asantry  In 
many  dtttricts.  Poultry,  rs|iei'ially  geese,  are  largely 
used  by  the  common  iieopli?  in  I'oinerunla.  There  Is  also 
no  want  of  butter  for  the  coniiuon  people,  but  the  cuii- 
sumption  of  cheese  U  greater. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  consun.ptlon  of  spirits  Is 
quite  Immense ;  it  is  less,  however.  In  the  Khenlsh  provs., 
where  wine  Is  extensively  used,  than  In  other  parts  of 
the  monarchy.  B<N>r,  also,  la  an  or<ll)iary  beverage,  and 
the  consumntlon  Is  very  great.  The  consumption  of  to- 
l>acco  is  estimated  at  A(  lbs.  per  individual.  The  com- 
mon people  (males)  me,  in  winter,  a  woollen  great  coat, 
and  In  lumnier,  a  linen  coat.  Women  now  begin  to  he 
uretly extensive  consumers  of  cotton  stuffs;  It  Is  still, 
however,  customary  for  the  young  female  (H'aiants  to 
|ire|Hirc  stocks  of  linen  in  antUlpatioti  of  their  marriage. 
Voodcn  shoes  are  worn,  but  are  not  so  frequent  as  In 
Kraneo  »r  Ireland  ;  and  in  bad  Heather,  altnost  every 
bwly  is  well  shod  with  leuthrr  boots  and  shoes  i  but  in 


fine  weather,  the  common  people  often  go  barefoot. 
Silks  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

It  is  usual  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  church  regularly 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon  ;  and  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  spend  the  evening  of  the  day  in  diversions  of  soma 
sort  or  other,  frequently  in  the  ale-house,  and  In  SllesU 
In  dancing-parties.  Most  little  towns  have  shooting- 
places  t  and  the  meetings  of  the  landwehr  for  exercise 
IS  looked  forward  to  with  much  satist'action.  (CompileA 
from  <\fftcial  DocumitUt  and  Private  Information.) 

PKUS.S1A  (PKOPEK),  an  extensive  and  import.int 
prov.  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  formerly  divided  into  the 

firuvincesof  East  or  Ducal  Prussia,  and  W.  Prussia,  hav- 
ng  N.  the  Haltic,  K.  and  S.  Kussia,  Poland,  and  the  prov. 
of  Posen,  and  W.  Brandenburg  and  Pomeranla.  Area, 
24,974  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  IH37,  2,r2.\53S,  of  whom  L.^^.a^i 
were  Protestants,  .'MiS,230  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Jcvti 
and  Mcmnonltcs.  It  is  lUvided  into  four  regencies,  and 
&7  circles.  Principal  towns,  Konl^sberg,  Dantzio,  Elb- 
Ing,  Tilsit,  Marlcuwerder,  &c.  It  consists  principally  of 
an  Immense  plain,  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  Pregel,  Pas- 
sarge,  and  other  rivers,  and  interspersed  with  numcroui 
lakes  and  immense  forests.  Soil  various,  but  generally 
fertile,  particularly  the  delta  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Niemen.  Principal  products, 
wheat  and  other  sorts  of  corn,  timber,  hemp,  and  (lax, 
provisions,  wool,  ashes,  &c.  Itye  is  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  sort  of  grain  ;  wheat  is  also  largely  cultivated, 
hut  more  for  ex|M)rtation  '.han  fur  Internal  consumptlun, 
rye  l)elng  the  ordinary  bread  corn.  Uats,  barley,  ami 
peas,  are  also  raised  ;  and  latterly  potatoes  have  been  ex- 
tensively ciiltlvatoiL  Fanning  Implements  defective  n)i(l 
ill  constructed  :  the  barrows  are  mode  of  wood,  uitlinil 
any  iron  even  for  teeth.  With  the  exception  of  the 
crown  estates,  which  are  let  on  lease,  but  little  land  li 
renteil.  In  the  circles  of  Dantilc,  KIbIng,  and  Mailcn- 
werder,  good  land  fetches,  when  let,  from  about  4.t.  i'.d. 
to  As.  an  acre,  the  teiinut  l>earing  all  taxes,  lint  in  otiipr 
districts  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not  excml 
from  U.  3rf.  to  'it.  id.  an  acre.  The  wages  of  farm  lahnnr 
vary  In  summer  from  id.  to  Nrf,,  and  in  winter  fnnn  M, 
to  IW.,  without  food  ;  liut  with  a  cottage  free,  or  at  a  low 
rent,  a  garden,  and  pasture  for  a  cow.  In  harvest  the 
wages  are  a  good  deal  higher.  The  peasantry  live  In 
wooden  or  clay  cottages,  with  but  few  luxuries,  prln. 
cipally  im  potatoes,  rye  bread,  and  milk,  rarely  lafthii 
animal  TmhI,  but  drinking  great  quantities  of  spirits  niui 
beer.    I.iiivn,  from  Max  of  their  own  growtii,  and  *w\ 
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PSKOF. 

ipun  in  their  cottagei,  lUmiih  their  clothing.  Domestic 
terrantt  get  butchers'  meat,  generally  porli,  once  or 
twice  a  weelt.  Wood  and  turf  are  almost  every  where 
abundant,  and  are  the  principal  article!  of  fuel.  Amiier 
is  found  olang  the  aea-shore,  but  otberwiie  minerals  are 
quite  unimportant.  There  are  many  distilleries  and 
breweries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  this  is  the 
least  manufacturing  prov.  in  Prussia.  {Jacob's  First  Re- 
port, p.  la— 22. ;  Pari.  Paper,  No.  84.,  Sess.  1836, &c 

See  Priissu  and  Koniosbbro.) 

PSKOF,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  chiefly  lie- 
tween  the  fi6th  and  68th  dega.  N.  lat.,  and  the  28th  and 
32d  E.  long.,  having  M.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  of 
each  of  which  govt,  it  formerly  made  a  part ;  E.  Tver 
and  Smolensli ;  S.  Witepsk,  and  W.  Livonia.  Area, 
estimated  at  22,154  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  lg3H,  705,300.  The 
surface  Is  nearly  Sac,  with  a  alope  to  the  N.,  the  direction 
taken  by  moat  oi  the  rivers.  None  of  tliese  are  of  con- 
siderable size;  but  the  gov.  ia,  notwithstanding,  well 
watered.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  ia  the  lake  of  Pskof, 
connected  by  a  strait  with  that  of  Petpua.  Marshes  are 
numerous.  The  atmosphere  ia  usually  damn,  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  ia  far  from  unhealthy.  Soil 
thin,  and  not  very  fertile ;  but  owing  to  the  fewness  of 
Inhaba.,  more  corn  ia  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
conaumption.  Tlie  produce  averajca  34  millions  chet- 
werta  a  year,  of  which  upwarda  of  1  million  may  be  ex- 
ported. It  consists  chiefly  of  rve,  barley,  and  oats,  the 
proportion  of  wheat  lieing  amall.  A  good  deal  of  hemp 
and  flax  ia  raised.  Tlie  forests  are  extensive,  and 
abound  with  game.  Cattle  are  not  of  great  import- 
ance, and  beea  are  leaa  reared  than  in  most  provinces. 
Manufactures  have  increaaed  during  the  present  century, 
but  they  are  atill  of  no  great  consequence.  The  leather 
of  thia  gov.  ia  much  esteemed,  but  its  principal  wealth 
consists  in  its  com  and  other  natural  produce.  Fakof  ia 
divided  into  8  diatricts ;  chief  towns,  Pskof,  the  cap., 
Tnropetz,  and  Vclikie-I^ouki.  Its  pop.  consists  mainly 
of  Itiissians,  with  some  Lithuanians  and  Finna.  Public 
education  ia  little  extended;  in  IHItl,  only  2,110  indivi- 
duals were  receiving  instruction,  or  1  in  302  of  the  pop. ; 
and  only  one  printing-press  existed  in  the  gov, 

PsKop,  or  Fleskow,  a  town  of  European  Ruaala,  cap. 
of  tlio  above  gov.,  on  the  Vcilkala,  165  m.  S.W.  Peters- 
burg. Pop.,  In  1831,  8,731.  It  covera  a  large  apace  of 
Ijround,  and  ia  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Kremlin  or 
citadel,  the  Middle  Town,  and  the  Greater  Town,  all 
lurrounded  witli  ar.  earthen  mound.  It  ia  mostly  built 
of  nood,  but  has  two  good  ediikca  belonging  to  the 
arclibii>h()|i  and  the  consistory  ;  a  number  of  churches, 
two  convents,  and  a  high  school.  Its  only  manufactures 
arc  of  leather ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
export  of  the  producta  of  the  country.  A  large  annual 
fair  is  held  here  in  Feb.,  at  which  large  quantities  of 
woollen,  allk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  books,  jewel- 
lery, &c.,  are  auld.  ThIa  town  is  rather  ancient,  being 
nicntioufd  in  history  as  early  as  903.  (Schnitxtei;  La 
Bttssie.) 

PUEUI.A  (LA),  a  city  of  Mexico,  can.  of  the  state  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  7Gm.  E.S.E. 
Mexico,  and  125  m.  W.  by  S.  Vera  Cruz,  lat.  lUOO*  15" 
N.,  long.  98°  2'  30"  W.  Pop.,  50,000.  ( Ifaid.)  It  ia 
compai'tly  and  uniformly  built.  The  atreeta,  which, 
though  not  very  wide,  are  atraight,  and  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  arc  paved  with  large  diamond- 
ihapijd  stones,  with  broad  and  well  kept  footpaths  on 
either  side.  The  houses,  of  stone,  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  having  mostly  a  court  in 
their  centre,  surrounded  with  open  galleries,  and  a 
fountain  of  flne  water,  conveyed  thither  by  earthen  pipes. 
Msny  have  iron  balconies  toward  the  street,  and  their 
fronts  are  Inlaid  witli  highlv  glazed  tilea,  or  clae  gaudily 
and  fantastically  painted.  The  apartments  are  spacious : 
according  to  Mr.  Ward,  they  are  mostly  paved  with 
porcelain,  carpets  not  being  in  use  ;  an^l  tlieir  walls  are 
adorned  with  paintings  In  Irescn,  The  I  iinily  of  the  pro- 
prietor usually  resides  in  the  upper  stmy,  the  ground- 
floor  being  occupied  with  alinps,  waruliuuaea,  or  ufllcea, 
and  the  second  story  by  servants. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  perferi  hotbed  of  priests  ;  when 
Bullock  visited  Mexico,  Puebla  liad  no  (ewer  than  69 
churches,  9  monasteries,  I!)  nunneries,  and  23collegea. 
He  says  of  llie  cliiirchea  that  they  were  the  most  8ump- 
luous  lie  had  ever  seen.  "  Tliose  of  Milan,  Gi.'noa,  and 
Konie  lire  built  in  better  taste  ;  liut  in  the  exjionsive  in- 
terior decorations,  the  quantity  and  value  ot^  the  orna- 
ments of  the  altar,  and  the  ricliness  of  the  vestments, 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  churches  of  I'liobla  and 
Mexico."    The  cathedral,  which  forms  one  aide  of  the 

Erinclpal  square,  has  nothing  remarkable  In  its  exterior, 
ut  Its  Interliir  is  very  rich.  The  high  altar,  which,  how- 
ever. Is  too  large  for  the  building,  is  particularly  splendid. 
Several  of  the  other  churcliea  are  handsome,  and,  like 
the  cathedral,  abound  in  gold  and  silver  ornamenta, 
paintings,  statues,  &e.  The  biaho|i's  palace  has  a  library 
iltia  ft.  In  length,  which  hai  a  tolerable  cullrction  of 
Spanish  oud  Ir  reach  books. 
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La  Puebla  is  governed  by  4  alcaUet  and  16  subordinate 
magiatratea.  Its  market  is  well  aupplied  with  all  aorta  of 
proviaiona  except  fish.  Many  of  the  inhaba.  are  wealthy, 
and  have  handaome  carriagea  drawn  by  mulca  ;  but,  like 
Mexico,  the  city  awarms  with  beggiira,  a  consequence  of 
the  want  of  induatry,  occaaioned  partly  and  principally 
by  the  mildnesa  of  the  climate,  but  partly,  alao,  by  the 
distribution  of  provisions  at  the  convent  doors.  It  was 
formerly  famoua  for  ita  manufacturea  of  coarse  woollena, 
cottons,  glaaa,  earthenware,  aoap,  &c. ;  but  moat  of  theae 
have  declined  with  the  decreaae  of  the  trade  formerly 
carried  on  with  Acapulco,  Callao,  and  the  other  ports  on 
the  Pacific.  The  manufacturea  of  glaaa  and  earthenware, 
however,  keep  up  their  reputation,  and  the  soap  made 
here  ia  sent  to  moat  parta  of  Mexico. 

La  Puebla  waa  founded  by  the  Spaniards.  The  atate 
of  which  it  ia  the  cap.  comprises  the  towns  of  Cholula, 
TIaecala,  Huetxocingo,  and  other  anc.  Mexican  citiea ;  it 
alao  includea  Popocatepetl,  17,716ft.  above  the  aea,  being 
the  higheat  mountain  in  N.  America.  ( Ward's  Stexico, 
11.  72—74.  ;  Poinsett's  Notes,  S/c.  p.  61—58. ;  JHumboMI, 
Bullock,  dc.  in  Mod.  Trav.  xxv. 
PUKRTA  DE  STA  MARIA.  See  St.  Mary's. 
PUERTO-REAL,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Cidiz,  and  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  &m.  E.  Cadiz,  and 
com.  S.S.W.  Seville.  Pop.,  in  1826,  according  to  Mi- 
flano,  .S,000:  but  according  to  Inglis,  in  1830,  12,000.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built,  with  atraight,  regularly  formed 
atreets,  creasing  each  other  mostly  at  right  anglea,  and 
lined  with  good  houses.  The  market-place,  an  oblong 
space  of  considerable  extent,  haa  covered  paaaagea  for 
proviaion-atalls,  &c.  There  are  2  other  public  squares, 
both  of  which,  as  well  aa  that  laat  mentioned,  are  orna- 
mented with  handsome  fountains.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  a  pariah  church  and  2  hoapitals.  Fronting 
the  sea  is  a  wharf  rising  about  U  yard  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  tides  ;  and  a  mole,  oO  yards  broad,  runa  out 
300  yarda  to  low-water  mark,  having  ateps  on  each  aide 
fur  embarkation  at  all  timea  of  the  tide :  the  whole  la  of 
atone,  and  haa  a  handsome  appearance.  Near  the  town 
are  extenaive  aalt-worka,  the  annual  produce  of  which 
waa  eatimated  by  Laborde  at  21,300,000  quintala  ;  and 
hence  salt  ia  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
proccsa  of  manufacture  is  by  evaporation  in  wide  and 
deep  basins,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  locks.  Thero 
are  3  series  of  theae  baains,  and  the  aait  undergoca  a 
three-fold  evaporation  before  it  ia  considered  suflicieutly 
crystallized. 

Puerto-Real  ia  of  no  great  antiquity ;  it  waa  taken  by 
the  French  in  1809,  but  aoon  abandoned  ;  and  during  the 
war  of  independence  it  waa  the  great  d^pit  for  the 
French  troopa  during  their  inveatment  of  Cfadiz.  (Mi- 
tiano  ;  Laborde,  &c. ) 

PUNJAB  (THE),  (country  of  the  Five  Rivers),  or 
LAHORE,  a  nominally  iudep.  territory  of  N.W.  Hln> 
doatan,  conaisting  of  most  part  of  the  region  watered  ^y 
the  5  great  arms  of  the  Indus :  the  Slnde,  or  Indi 
Proper ;  the  Jhylum,  or  Bchul  (an.  Hudaspes) ;  the 
Chcnab  (an.  Acesinea) ;  the  Ravee  (an.  Hydraotes),  and 
the  Sutlcdje  (an.  Hysiirirus),  with  its  tributary,  the 
Ileaa  (an.  Hyphasis).  It  extenda  principally  between 
the  29th  and  34th  dega.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  70th  and  77tli 
E.  long. ;  and  formed,  with  aome  adjacent  atates,  the  ex- 
tenaive dom.  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  shape,  the  apex  directed  S.W. :  it  has 
S.E.  KaJpoutana  and  the  Dahawulnoor  territories,  W. 
Beloochistan  and  Caubul,  and  N.K.  the  ridge  of  tho 
Himnlava,  separating  it  from  Caahmere,  Ladakh,  and 
Little  Thibet.  Area  eatimated  at  (iO.OOO  aq.  m.  Pop. 
probably  4,000,000,  chiefly  Seika,  Jauta,  Rajpoots,  Hin- 
doos nf  low  caate,  and  Muasulmen. 

Nearly  the  whole  country  la  Hat :  it  ia  in  many  parts 
fertile,  especially  along  the  banka  of  the  larger  rivers  \ 
but  it  also  comprises  some  wide,  sandy,  and  barren  tracts, 
especially  between  the  Indus  and  Ilydaspes.  Cultivation 
generally  increases  and  improves  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Of  the  4  divisions  of  the  Punjab  E.  of  the  Hydaspes,  the 
two  nearest  to  that  rlvrr  are  principally  derinstured  by 
herds  ol'  oxen  and  cattle ;  and  that  most  to  tne  E.  Is  the 
best  cultivated.  Sir  A.  Burnes  says,  "  there  Is,  perhaps, 
no  inland  country  which  possesses  greater  facillliea  for 
commerce  than  the  Punjab,  and  there  are  few  better  sup- 
plied with  the  products  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani. 
niai  kingdoms.  These  relieve  it  from  any  great  depend- 
ence on  external  resources.  The  wheat  and  barley  of  the 
plains  are  expended  within  tho  country  ;  and  sucii  Is  tha 
I  nunilHM'  of  horses,  that  gram,  bairee,  and  other  grains 
reared  in  n  dry  soil,  are  linporteti.  Hice  is  exuberantly 
produced  under  the  mountains  ;  but  It  Is  not  a  diet  which 
suits  the  iialate  of  the  people.  The  cane  thrives  luxu- 
riantly,and  sugar  is  manulactured  fur  exportation.  The 
smallness  uf  its  stalk  is  remarkable ;  but  It  Is  suld  tn 
produce  the  most  aaccharlno  fluid,  and  is  preferred 
to  the  thicker  canea  of  India.  Indigo  is  reared  K.  of 
Lahore,  and  exported  to  the  Mohammedan  countries 
westward.  A  valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  the  sirsi/a, 
or  sctamum  plant,  and  used  both  for  the  lamp  and  cull* 
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nary  purpoiet.  Eaculent  vegetables,  luch  at  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.,  are  produced  everywhere ;  and  most  of  the 
vines  and  fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  may  t>e  seen  In 
the  mountains.  The  climate  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  cotton  shrub;  it  is  produced  In  the  *doab'  be- 
tween the  Sutledje  and  Beas  rivers :  but  It  Is  also  Im. 
ported  from  the  dry  country  S.  of  the  former  river. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  Punjab  have  been  very 
Imperfectly  explored.  A  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Hydaspes,  formed  entirely  of  rock-salt, 
furnishes  an  Inexhaustible  supply,  and,  being  a  close 
monopoly,  contributes  to  enrfcli  the  ruler.  It  is  In 
general  use  throughout  the  country,  and  most  exten- 
sively exported,  till  it  meets  the  salt  of  the  Sambre  lake 
In  Ralpootana  and  the  Company's  territories.  There 
is  another  deposit  of  salt  on  the  verge  of  the  mountains 
towards  Mundl,  but  of  an  Inferior  description,  in  the 
same  vicinity.  It  is  said,  some  mines  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  ;  and  there  are  also  extensive  mines  of  iron. 
The  salt  range,  and  the  other  high  lands,  yield  alum  and 
suliihur  ;  and  nitre  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  tVom 
the  plains."  {Bokhara,  SfC,  iii.  3lfi-322.)  But  these 
statements  must  be  received  with  considerable  limita- 
tion :  vegetable  products  are  abundant  only  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  country,  through  which  Bumes  tra- 
velled. The  climate  in  the  N.,  though  hot  In  summer, 
is  as  cold  In  winter  as  that  of  France  and  central  Europe, 
and  never  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  the  most  valuable 

Kroducts  of  HIndostan.  KIce  is  grown  in  the  valleys, 
ut  in  limited  quantities,  the  usual  food  of  the  pop.  being 
wheat  or  peas,  made  into  a  thick  soup;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan  {Pari.  Rfp.  on  India,  1840),  the 
Punjab  does  not  produce  sufficient  sugar  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  imports  It  from  British  India.  Mr. 
Elphlnstone,  who  travelled  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts 
of  this  country,  states  tiiat  not  one  third  part  of  the  sur- 
face seen  by  him  was  under  tillage ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctneas  of  his  statement,  that,  ex- 
cept near  the  rivers,  no  part  of  the  Punjab  will  bear  a 
comparison  for  productiveness  with  British  Ilindostan. 
(Efphimtone'i  Caubul,  I.  109.) 

The  plains,  which  are  diagonally  Intersected  by  so 
many  rivers,  migiit  be  successfully  Irrigated  by  canals  ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some,  and  the  remains 
of  many  otiiers,  the  work  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
The  country  abounds  in  cuttle  and  horses,  though  the 
former  be  small  and  ill-conditioned,  and  no  attention 
be  paid  to  the  breed  of  eitlier.  Tiie  salt  mines,  which 
were  opened  at  a  very  early  date,  are  one  of  the  most 
productive  sources  of  revenue.  Uurnes  states  that  they 
yield  about  800,000  maunds  a  year.  The  salt  Is  sold  at 
'J  rupees  the  maund,  or  at  a  third  part  of  the  price  of 
that  ot  Bengal:  the  working  the  mines  costs  I)  lac 
rupees  a  year ;  but  the  proflt  to  the  government  amounts 
notwithstanding,  to  1,100  per  cent.  I  iliumet.)  The  re- 
mainder of  the  public  revenue,  which  amounts  to  about 
2|  crores  rup.,  is  principally  derived  from  exorbitant 
taxes  on  land  and  agricultural  stock.  Moorcroft  mentions 
a  peculiar  method  of  assessing  the  land  tax,  adopted,  in 
his  time,  between  the  Beas  and  Sutledje,  l>y  a  collector 
who  had  been  chief  financial  minister  to  Ruujeet  Singh. 
"A  given  quantity  of  earth  was  put  into  a  tine  muslin  sieve, 
•nd  washed  with  water  until  all  tlic  mould  was  carried 
titirough,  and  nothing  but  the  sand  lelt,  and,  according 
to  its  proportion  to  the  whole,  a  deduction  was  made 
from  the  assessment.  Four  rupees  for  3  begas  was  the 
fixed  rate  for  the  rich  soil ;  3  If  it  contained  one  fourth 
of  sand ;  2  if  It  had  a  half ;  and  I  where  the  sand  was 
three  fourths  the  quantity.  The  general  character  of 
the  sail  of  the  Punjab,  composed  chiefly  of  mould  and 
sand,  renders  this  mode  of  ap|)reciating  its  assessment 
more  correct  than  miglit  be  supposed,  and  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  preferable  to  the  old  plan  ol'  assessing  tlie  land 
according  to  the  estimated  out-turn  of  the  standing 
crops."  {Moorerqfl't  Trav.  m  Ike  Hinmlaya$,  vol.  f 
p.  121.) 

As  respects  the  commerce  of  the  Punjab,  the  staple 
commodities  are  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  which  reach 
India  and  Kiiropc  wholly  through  this  channel.  The 
annual  revenue  from  tlic  shawl  m.uiufacture,  exclusive 
of  every  expense,  is  rated  at  I  n  Lies  of  rupees,  though,  from 
frauds  of  all  kinds,  tliis  (um  greatly  exceeds  the  amount 
that  actually  reaches  the  treasury.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  silkworm  is  unknown  in  the  Punjab,  though  the 
silks  of  tlie  Immediately  adjacent  state  of  Mouitan  liave 
a  hijih  reputation  in  India.  The  natives  in  the  K.  of  the 
Puiijab  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  their 
looms  furnish  white  cloth  at  from  ^  to  I  rupee  a  yard, 
which,  though  inlerior  in  apprariuicc  to  that  of  British 
manufacture,  is  stronger  and  more  durable.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  foreign  copper,  brass,  tin,  and 
lead ;  all  kinds  of  British  hardware  and  woollens  are  much 
prised.  There  Is  a  considerable  importation  of  Kuropean 
articles ;  and  British  chiiitxas  have  wholly  superseded 
those  of  Muoltan. 
.   The  Punjab  Is  interesting  to  the  classical  scholar. 


PUY-DE-DOME. 

f^om  its  being  the  theatre  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
Indian  victories.  Mr.  Elphlnstone  supposes  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  Ponu  to  have  been  at  3elalpoor, 
on  the  Hydaspes,  while,  according  to  Bumes,  it  was 
most  probably  at  Jelum,  about  2S  m.  higher  up  the 
river.  Burnes  imagines  he  has  discovered  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jhylum,  about  lat  32°  40'  N.,  long.  73°  40*  E., 
the  sites  of  Nicoea  (victory  town),  built  by  Alexander  at 
the  point  where  he  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  of  Bucn- 

Shalia,  built  in  commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse, 
lucephalus,  which  expired  in  this  region.  (Mi(ford 
viil.  200. )  Bumes  joins  Major  Wllford  In  identifying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  tope  of  Manikyala,  be. 
tween  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  with  the  site  ofthc 
anc.  Taxlla.  There  are,  however,  very  few  Greek  re- 
mains in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  statements  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  as  to  tiie  places  where  the  great  events  in 
his  Indian  expedition  occurred,  are  far  too  indistinct  to 
allow  of  any  certain  conclusions  being  deduced  from 
them.  The  Seiks,  now  the  ruling  race  In  this  quarter, 
originated  as  a  Hindoo  sect,  about  the  middle  of  the  ir)tli 
century,  and  remained  in  a  turbulent  feudal  condition 
till  early  in  the  present  century.  About  that  period, 
Kujeet  Singh,  havmg  subdued  the  other  Seik  chiettains, 
established  a  despotism ;  which,  though  far  behind  the 
governments  of  Europe,  was  yet  far  in  advance  of  most 
native  governments  In  the  East.  He  maintained  an 
army  of  about  2<'>,000  regular  Infantry,  drilled  as  Eu- 
ropeans, 5,000  regular  cavalry  and  artillery,  and,  perhaps, 
S0,000  irregular  horsemen,  who  were  paid  by  assign- 
ments of  land  for  military  service  ;  and  by  their  means 
he  made  himself  feared  and  respected  by  his  neighbours. 
His  government  was  vigorous,  without  being  either  crurl 
or  unnecessarily  severe.  But,  since  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1839,  no  successor  adequate  to  the  task  of 
government  seems  to  have  appeared  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  territory  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  defini- 
tively incorporated  with  the  British  dominions.  (Burnet't 
Travelt,  3  vols. ;  Elphinitone't  Caubul,  t[C. ;  Moorcrofi ; 
Pari.  Heporti.) 

PUTIWL,  or  POUTIVL,a  town  of  European  Russia, 
gov.  Koursk,  cap.  distr,  on  the  Selm,  a  tributary  of  tlie 
Dniepr,  ICOm.  W.S.W.  Koursk.  Fop.,  9,000.  It  has  a 
high  school,  and  a  great  number  of  churches,  moat  of 
which  are,  however,  only  wooden  structures.  Its  gener.il 
trade  Is  considerable,  and  it  has  a  large  annual  fair, 
{Sclinilzler,  I.a  Bussie.) 

PUY  (LE)  (an.   Reveisio  and   Vellavi),  a  town  at 
France,  dep.  Haute-Loire,  of  wiiich  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  tlie 
Borne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  36  m.  S.W. 
St.  Etienne.    Pop.,  in  1836,  14,788.    It  stands  on  a  steep 
acclivity,  and  has,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  a  pictur- 
esque appearance ;  but.  In  reality.  It  Is  ill-buiit,  and  the 
streets,  wliich  are   narrow,  dirty,  and   ill-paved  wiih 
smooth  pieces  of  lava,  are  frequently  Impracticable  for 
vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  even  dangerous  for  foot-passen- 
gers.   Lately,  however,  the  commerce  of  Le  I'uy  hat  re- 
vived, and  the  town  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  The 
cathedral.  In  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  the  10th  century,  has  a  richly  ornamented  alt.ir, 
on  which  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  brought  by  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis)  from  Egypt,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
city  In  1 '254,  on  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  that  country.    Adjacent  to  the  town  is  a  very  sin- 
gular neetlle-shaped  rock,  about  300  ft.  in  height,  on  the 
summit  of  which  another  church  Is  erected.    There  are 
several  other  churches ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  remains  of 
the  famous  constable  Duguoi  lin,  originally  deposited  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  (Bionraphie  Vnhertetle),  have 
been  transferred  within  these  few  years  to  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  In  this  city.  (Hugo  ;  (.luide  <tu  Voyageur.) 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  prefecture,  a 
handsome  new  edinco  ;  a  public  library,  with  5,000  vols.; 
town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  seminary,  college,  hall  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  2  hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatre, 
Lc  Piiy  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  chamber 
of  manufactures,  a  commercial  college,  normal  school, 
a  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  gratuitnui 
courses  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  a|iniied  to  the  art), 
and  a  small  museum  of  antiquities  and  paintings.    Itii 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  white  and  black  lace. 
Le  Puy  is  wry  ancient,  but  its  origin  is  uncertain.    It  ii 
called   Vellavaurbi  by   Gregory  of  Tours;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  several  ecclesiasMcal  councils  were  held  iu  it. 
It  suHbred  considerably  in  the  wars  of  the  League ;  and  I 
till  lately  Its  trade  and  prosperity  were  much  deprosinl. 
( Htigo,ikrt.  Haute-Loire,  t/c.j  UuideduVoy. ,-  JJ'AHvillt, 
..' Ancienne  Oaule,iV>.) 

PU  Y-I)K-I)()ME,  a  central  dep.  of  France,  formcrlf  | 
a  part  of  Auvergno,  between  lut.  4,5°  17'  and  40^  l.V  X, 
and  long.  2°  20' and  4°  E. ;  having  N,  Ailler,  K,  Loire,  S. 
Ilaute-Loire  and  Cantal,  and  W.  Corrite  and  CreiiM.  , 
Area,  7U7,'.J38  hectares.   Pop,,  In  I83G,  .573,106,   This  dep. 
Is  almost  wholly  covered  with  mountains  of  volnnit  j 
formation,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Pic-de-Sancv.  ii| 
6,223  ft,  In  height:  the  Puy.de- Uorae,  whence  the  dc; 
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takes  Its  name,  hag  an  elevation  of  4,843  ft.*  Principal 
rlvcri,  Alller,  Dors,  Sioule,  and  Dordognc,  most  of 
which  have  a  N.  direction  ;  the  Allier  intersects  the  dcp. 
about  its  centre,  and  its  valley,  the  I.imagneof  AuverKne, 
is  cxcemiingly  fertile.  In  general,  however,  the  soil  is 
sandy,  stony,  and  otherwise  indiflerent;  and  agricul- 
ture, owing  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tives, is  in  a  more  tuickward  state  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  France.  Great  nnmliers  of  the  inhabs.  annually 
cinigr.ite  in  search  of  Held  labour  into  the  adjttcent  provs. 
In  IH.M,  360,339  hectares  of  the  surface  were  said  to  be 
arable,  90,131  h.  in  p.isturcs,  29,15*2  in  vineyards,  82,389  in 
woods,  and  192,1 12  in  heaths  and  wastes.  Kye,  oats,  and 
wheat,  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated,  and  in  1835 
the  total  produce  of  com  was  estimated  at  2,965,000  hec- 
tolitres, in  addition  to  whicli  1,200,000  h.  of  potatoes 
were  grown.  The  annual  pro<luce  of  wine  is  estimated 
at  from  400,000  to  500,IMH)  hect.  :  it  is  mostly  of  in- 
ferior quality,  cannot  be  coiiveycil  from  place  to  place 
without  the  risk  of  being  spoileil,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  good  for  little,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  other 
wines.  (Jutlien,  173.)  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is 
estimated  at  900,000  kilogr.  Chestnuts,  timber,  honey, 
walnut  oil,  and  cheese,  are  among  the  principal  sources 
of  its  wealth.  In  IN3.'),  of  22,''>,I7'2  properties  subject  to 
the  Contribution  fonciire,  1 13,09.5  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.,  and  37,485  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  I'uy  de  Dome 
yields  lcad,~anthnony,  coal,  granite,  &c.  Its  manufac- 
tures, which  are  mostly  confined  to  the  arrond.  of  Thiers 
and  Ambert,  consist  in  the  former  principally  of  cutlery 
and  hardware,  paper,  leatlicr,  wax  lights,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  latter,  of  woollen,  linni,  and  cotton  goods,  lace,  and 
paper.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  5  arronds.  ;  chief  towns, 
Clermont-Ferrand,  Ambcrt,  Issoire,  Riom,  and  Thiers. 
It  sends  7  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dop.  Uegistered  electors 
ill  1838-39, 2,10«.  Total  public  revenue  in  1831, 10.()57,iyG 
fr.  (Hugo,  art.  Piii/  de  Dome  j  French  Official  Tables; 
DicI,  Oeog.) 

I'YKH.VHES,  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  in  S.W. 
Kuiope,  separating  .Spam  from  Franco,  and  which,  taken 
in  its  largest  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from 
Capo  Crcux,  in  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
frontier  of  France,  W.  to  tlie  coast  of  Galicia,  a  distance 
uf  al>out  U.'iO  m.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  confine  the 
term  to  that  portion  of  the  cliaia  which  separates  Spain 
from  France :  — 

*'  I'jTone  ccUa  nlmbosl  verlicis  arce 
DivinoH  ('eltiKlate  proAjivctat  Iberos, 
Atquu  Interna  tunut  niaunis  divortia  tcrrls." 

ailiiu  ttalicu;  ill.  tin.  417. 

Wlien  thus  restricted,  the  chain  terminates  on  the  W. 
near  Fuenterrahia,  between  lat.  42°  10*  and  43° '20'  N.,  and 
hmg.  30  20'  E.  and  2°  W.,  its  length  being  about  270  m .,  its 
average  breadth  about  38m., and  thearea  about  1,100  sq.  m. 
Tills  great  range  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  2  parts, 
botli  having  the  same  direction,  thougli  not  in  one  conti- 
nued line,  the  point  of  division  being  formed  by  the  \'al 
d' Aran,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Garoime ;  of  these  the 
W.  part  is  more  southerly  than  that  to  the  E.  The  steep 
escarpment  is  on  tlie  side  of  Spain  ;  tiie  sloi)e  towards 
Krance  being  much  more  gr.'jdual,  owing  to  the  elevation 
«r  the  level  districts  about  the  Adour  and  Garonne.  It 
way  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  French  valleys  ascend 
llie  crest  of  Ihe  chain  by  easy  steps,  more  or  less  lofty, 
while  the  opposite  side  presents  a  continued  succession 
of  nigged  chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  huge  masses  of 
naked  rock.  Tlie  chain  at  each  extremity  declines  to- 
wards the  sea  ;  but  the  fall  on  the  K.  is  much  more  stid- 
deii  than  on  the  W.  ;  the  elevation  only  .M)  m.  I'rom  the 
Mediterranean  iM'ing  M.-'idO  ft.,  whereas  on  the  opposite 
sUii'  tills  altitude  is  nut  found  nearer  than  70  m.  from  the 
coast.  The  loilowing  table  gives  the  position  and  eieva- 
tiiin  nf  the  principal  niiniiiiti  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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*  \\v  may  rrmnrk,  liv  the  way,  that  it  waa  lure,  im  the  I9lh  of 
Si.))t.  I.'.IS,  that  the  decisive  eK(H>riinuiiu  rci'oinnieiiiU'd  by  Pnia'nl, 
f«T  lU-tcniilniiig  the  weJKlit  of  the  air,  and  ItK  inllueneu  on  tlie  lieitfllt 
(if  llit'inemiry  in  the  liaronieter,  wcrt'carrieil  into  Hleet,hy  conveying 
llv  itl^t^llnH.nt  to  the  suinniit  of  the  tnountain.  The  re«tiU  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  Pascal  had  anticipated,  the  mercury  falling  as  the 

l>>r tier  readied  a  higlier  el«vation.    (See  Afctihtcfii,  fiil/ctic  tftj 

A/iiI'ir;Hi(li7iic,t,  |i.  'iuj. ;  and  iiiii^riiji'iic  l'mefr*.7/c,  art.  J'dtuW  ) 
\l)l.    11. 


The  above  meaiurements  are  those  given  by  Brug> 
uidrc  (Orographic  de  PEurope),  from  the  extensive  sur- 
veys made  by  Churpentier,  Uamond,  Bebont,  Vidal,  &c. 
The  summits  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which  comprise 
the  three  highest  points  of  the  chain,  are  on  its  S.  face. 
Glaciers  are  found,  as  in  the  Alps,  on  some  of  the  higher 
mountains ;  but  these  masses  of  permanent  ice  are  much 
less  extensive,  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation  being 
at  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  or  about  2,000  ft.  higher  than  in 
the  Alps,  a  difference  owing  chiefly  to  the  Ticinity  of  the 
sea  on  either  side. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  numerous,  and  of 
singular  conformation ;  for,  whereas  the  depressions  of 
the  Alpine  system  run  from  40  to  70  m.  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  chain,  all  the  great  valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees are  transversal,  taking  their  origin  at  a  col  in  tno 
crest,  and  running  N.   and  S.  almost  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  ridge.    Tlie  largest  valleys  are  found  in 
the  central  Pyrenees,  the  principal  being  those  of  the 
Garonne  and   Lavedan,  each  of  which   is   from  40  to 
50  m.   in   lengtii.     These  transverse  valleys  are  com- 
monly the  beds   of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents  ;   wliich, 
in   the   wider   and  less   elevated   parts,   take   a  slow 
and  serpentine  course,  but  in  the  defiles  become  rapid 
and  impetuous  torrents,  often  interrupted  by  cascades, 
and  sometimes  by  a  scries  of  falls.    Lakes  are  frequently 
encluscd  in  the  basins  formed  in  the  higher  ridges  of  tho 
valleys,  and  several  ot  those  in  the  central  Pyrenees, 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  sun,  are  nerpetually  co- 
vered with  ice.     Some  valleys,  also,  instead  of  ruiining 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  defile,  or  a  series  of  little  basins, 
more  or  less  extensive,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  height  of 
the  central  ridge,  present  at  their  origin  a  single  basin, 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  rock,  and  open- 
ing by  a  narrow  giilloy  into  the  vale  below  j   and  tlieso 
natural  amphitheatrt^s,  or  cirques,  as  they  are  termed 
(the  principal  of  whicli  is  that  of  Gavarnia,  in  the  valley 
of  Bardges),  constitute  the  grandest  and  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  Pyrenees.    About  SO  passes  are  formetl 
through  the  valleys  now  noticed ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  practicable  only  for  the  peasantry,  and  con- 
trabandislas,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Pyrenees. 
There  are  only  5  good  carriage  roads  over  tlic  chain : — 1. 
the  Col  de  Pertus,  the  extreme  E.  pass  between  Perpig. 
nan  and  Jonquera,  practicalile  at  all  seasons,  and  by  all 
kinds  of  vehicles ;   2.  the  Pass  of  I'uyinoreins,  leading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Arriego  (G,'2<J9 
ft.  high) ;  3.  the  Port  de  Canfrane,  lietween  Pau  and  Sa- 
ragossa  (0.713 ft.):  4.  the  Port  de  Itoncevaux,  between 
St.  Jean  and  Pampcluna  (5,771  ft.);  aniT,.  the  Pass  of 
Bidassoa,  along  the  high  road  connecting  Burgos  antl 
Vittoriawith  Bayonne.  The  first  and  last  of  these  passes 
are  those  most  gener.-illy  used   by  travellers   between 
Spain  and  France.     The  two  highest  passes  are  tlic  Port 
d'Or  (9,843ft.),  .ind  the  Bridie  de  Uoland  (9,8,')0ft.); 
but  they  are  pructicble  only  during  about  2  months  of  tho 
year. 

The  geology  of  the  Pyrenees  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Charpentier, 
PalasBon,  and  other  naturalists.  The  extent  of  pri- 
mitive rock  is  smaller  than  in  the  Alps  ;  but  its  arrange- 
ment is  very  peculiar ;  not  in  isolated  masses,  bursting 
here  and  there  through  the  transition  .nnd  secondary 
formations,  but  in  a  band  or  zone  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tile  chain,  hut  only  occasionally  falling  in  with 
the  crest  or  central  chain  ;  t'le  granite  in  tlie  \V.  stotion 
is  on  the  S.,  and  in  tliat  f  nie  1'^.  on  the  N.  side  of  tho 
main  ridge.  The  prin.  i . "  formation  is  extremely 
simple,  consisting  of  thi..  •' ■l-s  only,  granite,  mica'- 
ccous  schist,  nnd  primitive  ".n'Stone,  wliich,  together, 
form  a  pretty  continuous  baim  stretching  three  fourths 
across  the  isthmus.  The  transition  rocks,  ctnnprlsiiig 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mountain  system,  are  arranged  in 
vertical  bands  flunking  tho  primitive  formation,  and  con- 
sist nf  .trglilaceous  schist,  schistose  and  common  grau- 
wacke,  witli  blue  limostone :  these  strata  occur  mostly  on 
the  N.  side,  the  beds  S.  of  the  primitive  formation  being 
cliielly  secondary  rucks,  as  red  sandstone,  Alpine  anil 
Jura  limestone,  &c,  The  oolite  and  chalk  formationK 
are  foiiiiil  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  on  either  side. 
The  existence  of  volcanic  action  Is  proved  by  the  trap 
nnd  other  similar  formations,  interspersed  In  difforeiit 
,  parts  of  the  chain ;  by  the  poculiur  manner  in  which 
j  many  of  the  strata  are  nplioavod  \  by  the  fretiuency  nf 
earthquakes  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  antl  by  tho 
abiiiiilancc  of  thonnal  springs,  especially  In  the  valh^s 
on  the  French  side  of  liie  Pyrenees.  The  most  cele. 
brated  springs  arc  those  of  Bagn^res  de  BIgorre  and 
llarrege,  Biigni^rcs  de  Luchon  and  St.  Sauveur ;  all  of 
which  are  vlsitnl,  during  the  sunimer  moiitlis,  by  iicr- 
soiis  labuiiriiig  under  rheumatism  and  chronic  disiirilers, 
as  well  as  by  others  in  search  of  pleasure  and  picturvsquu 
scenery. 

Iron,  Clipper,  zinc,  and  lead  are  found  In  the  Py- 
renees;  but,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  these  ores  aro 
not  wroui;lit,  though  it  be  a  well-known  fact  that  great 
nilncial  riches  were  extracted  from  these  mountaiiis  by 
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the  Cnrthnginians  nnd  Romans.  Indeed,  there  are  the 
remains  of  300  or  400  deserted  mines  In  different  parts  of 
the  Pyrenees,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  rich. 
The  veins  of  marble  are  numerous  and  valuable,  one  of 
them,  a  white  marble,  being  equal,  in  purity  and  close- 
ness of  texture,  to  that  of  Carrara. 

Tlie  flora  of  the  Pyrenees  comprises  the  rhododendra, 
the  alpine  rose,  and  a  large  variety  of  plants  common  to 
high  elevations  ;  the  principal  forest  trees  being  the  box, 
fir,  pine,  and,  in  lower  situations,  the  deciduous  oak.  The 
fauna  comprises  the  izxard,  a  species  of  chamois,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear;  with  a  variety  of  birds,  many  of 
which  are  migratory. 

The  Pyrenees  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers.  Those  on 
the  N.  side  comprise  the  Adour  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Pau,  Olrron,  iicison,  NIve,  &c. :  the  Garonne,  with  the 
Gers,  Arrlige,  and  others  of  its  affluents,  all  sending 
their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  Aude,  the 
Tet,  and  the  Tech,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
rivers  descending  from  the  S.  slope  are  mostly  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  the  principal  being  the  Arragon,  Gallego, 
Cinca,  and  Scgre,  all  of  which  have  numerous  branches  ; 
the  other  rivers  of  this  slope  are  the  Ter  and  the  Lobregat, 
the  latter  Sowing  into  tlie  sea  close  to  Barcelona. 

With  respect  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Inglls  observes,  that 
each  hiis  its  peculiar  charms,  but  that  scenes  of  savage 
suhlimity  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Switzerland 
than  in  the  Pyrenees;  the  N.  lat.  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  greater  size  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  adding  to 
its  features  of  wild  grandeur.  The  Pyrenees,  however, 
appear  to  exceed  the  Alps  In  elevation,  owing  to  the  much 
lower  level  of  the  valleys,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland,  some  of  which  are  nearly  4,000  ft,  high, 
while  those  of  S.W.  France  scarcely  exceed  2,000  It. 
The  presence  of  oaks,  also,  in  the  forests,  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  gives  a  beauty  to  the  Pyrenees 
which  is  wholly  absent  on  the  fir-covered  steeps  of  the 
Alps.  Hut,  however  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice, 
these  valleys  will  probably  never  become  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  tourist,  because  access  to  them  is  extremely 
ditUeult,  and  the  accommodation  fur  travellers  worse 
tlMU  indifferent ;  while  Switzerland,  accessible  in  several 
directions  by  good  roads,  is  visited  not  only  on  Its  own 
acroinit,  but  because  it  isthe  high  road  to  Italy.  (InglU's 
Swilz.,  France,  and  Pyrenees,  p.  242-5. ) 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  are  shepherds,  and 
•mall  proprietors  both  of  land  and  cattle  ;  but  owing  to 
tlic  dellciency  of  nutritious  vegetation,  their  condition  as 
graziers  is  mr  inferior  to  that  of  their  brothers  of  the 
Alps.  They  are  patient  and  industrious,  though  seldom 
raised  above  want ;  l)esides  which,  they  are  in  every 
thing,  but  espmially  in  food  and  clothing,  more  simple 
and  primitive  than  the  Alpine  mountaineers,  than  whom, 
however,  they  are  unquestionably  handsomer  and  more 
vigorous.  Their  fooit  usually  consists  of  rye  or  barley 
bre.'id  and  iiaste.  made  fr(nn  Indian  corn,  with,  occasion- 
ally, salted  kid's  flesh  and  pork.  Mr.  Ingils  speaks 
favourably  of  their  cliaractcr  for  kindness  and  generosity  ; 
.iitciing,  also,  tliat  "  crime  of  every  description  is  rare  in 
the  Pyrenees,  theft  very  unfreqinnit,  and  murder  aito- 
getlu'r  unknown."  (P.  21!).)  On  these  mountains  is 
found  the  extraordinary  r.ice  of  people,  called  Cagol$, 
distinguished  by  their  sallow  and  unhealthy  counte- 
nances, stupid  expression,  want  of  vigour,  relaxed  ap- 
pearanre.  imperfect  articulation,  dispositiim  to  goitres, 
and  inferior  share  of  mental  c.ip.u'ity.  They  live  In  the 
most  retired  valleys,  secliiiled  from  and  studiousiy  avoid- 
ing intercourse  witli  the  rest  of  the  inhabs.,  Iiy  whom  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a  degr.ided  race:  and  though  they 
are  not  persecuted,  enslaved,  and  debarred  the  privileges 
of  religion  as  formerly,  they  are  "  still  a  separate  family, 
still  outcasts  ;  a  people  having  eviiiently  no  kindred  with 
those  wlio  live  aroinid  them,  but  the  remnant  of  a  different 
and  more  ancient  faniily."  The  origin  of  this  curious 
race  is  hidden  in  obscurity  ;  hut  M.  K.imond  and  others 
conceive  them  to  be  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Ger- 
manic conquerors  of  the  .Sp.inish  peninsula. 

Tlie  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  f/i/ji-n;.  are  connected  with 
many  important  historical  events.  Hannibal  crossed 
tliein  on  his  way  to  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  most  probably  by  the  pass  of  Pertus,  near 
the  K.  end  of  the  chain.  Julius  Caesar  also  traversed 
them  with  Ills  army,  when  marching  Into  Spain  against 
Ponipey.  Charlemagne  carried  his  victorious  arms  over 
these  mountains,  and  added  Spain  to  the  empire  of  the 
Pranks.  Kdward  the  Black  Prince  led  his  army  over 
one  of  the  western  passes,  when  fighting  in  defence  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  against  Henry  of  Trastamarc ;  and  these 
mountains  have  olitainiHl  a  more  recent  celebrity  from 
having  been  the  scene  of  sevi^ral  obstinate  struggles  be- 
tween tlie  French  and  Knglish  at  the  close  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  result  of  which  set  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  the  great  military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wullhig- 
ton.  (/,«  I'yrfnfri,  par  Vhauirnrque,  p.  9—43. ;  Pa- 
liUion,  Iliituiie  A'a/. det  Pyrtntea,  i  vols,  passim  ;  Encyct. 
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Melrop.,  art.  Pyreneei,  by  the  Rev.  6.  C.  Renouardg 
Mitlano,  Inglis,  SfC. 

PVUENEES  (BASSES),  a  frontier  dep.  of  France, 
reg.  S.W.,  formerly  comprised  in  Gascony,  Beam,  and 
Navarre  ;  between  lat.  42°  47'  and  43°  35'  N.,  long.  0° 
and  1°  48'  W.,  having  N.  Landes,  B.  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
S.  and  W.  S|iain,  and  N.W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  which 
it  has  a  coast-line  of  about  25  m.  Area,  749,400  hect. 
Fop.,  in  1836,  428,400.  The  Pyrenees  bound  this  dep. 
on  the  S. ;  their  highest  point  In  this  part  of  the  range, 
the  Pic  du  Midi,  being  0,.'>46  ft.  in  height.  Their  rami, 
flcatlons  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  dep.,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Gave  de  Pau,  Oleron,  Bld- 
ouze,  NiSve,  &c.,  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  and  flowing 
N.W.  Small  lakes,  mineral  springs,  &c.,  are  very  nu> 
merous.  Except  on  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy ;  the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  is  very  fertile,  while  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  fine  pastures  and  forests,  which  maintain 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  In  1834,  156,223  hcc- 
tares  of  the  surface  was  siiid  to  be  arable,  (i6,2>M  in  arti- 
ficial meadows,  23,175  in  vineyards,  130,172  in  woods,  and 
340,732  occupied  with  natural  pastures,  heaths,  wastes, 
&c.  {French  QfflcM  Tables.)  "Between  Betharam 
and  Pau,  the  country  is  beautiful.  We  are  traversing 
the  rich  vales  of  Beam,  every  inch  of  laud  is  cultivated, 
and  the  road  is  a  constant  succession  of  villages  and 
houses.  The  principal  products  of  this  country  are  fruit, 
wine,  and  Indian  com,  all  of  which  grow  in  great  per- 
fection. It  is  in  this  district  that  the  prunes  so  much 
prized  in  England  are  grown  and  prepared ;  and  every 
description  ot  fruit  that  is  proiiuced  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Beam  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
vine,  not  as  it  Is  found  in  the  other  parts  of  France,  an 
insignificant  shrub,  covering  the  acclivities,  and  possess- 
ing not  miu:h  greater  beauty  than  a  potato-field ;  but 
trained  from  tree  to  tree,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  in 
the  Tyrol.  This  district,  excepting  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  France." 
{Ingtis't  Switzerland,  !cct,p.  308.)  Agriculture  Is,  however. 
In  a  very  backward  state :  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  cultivated, 
while  the  plains,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  be 
much  more  productive,  are  left  waste  or  in  pasture ;  and 
the  corn  is  insiiHIcient  for  the  home  supply.  Maize 
and  wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated  ;  fla;(  and 
hemp  are,  also,  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  produce 
of  nine  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  hectolitres  a  year, 
of  which  about  J  part  is  consumed  by  the  inhabs. ;  some 
growths,  particularly  those  of  Juran^on,  near  Pau,  are 
of  a  superior  quality.  In  1830,  there  were  estimated  to 
be  neatly  II7,«X)  head  of  cattle  in  the  dep.,  and  4ri4,0(lO 
sheep,  the  produce  of  wool  being  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  1,000,000  kilogr.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  stud  at  Pau :  a  great  many 
mules  are  bred  for  export  into  Spain.  The  hogs  furnlsli 
the  hams  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Jambuns  de 
Bayonne.  In  1835,  of  04,803  properties  subject  to  tiio 
CuntrihuUon  foncicre,  47,l'.'>8  were  assessed  at  less  tlian 
5  fr.,  while  14  only  were  assessed  at  1 ,000  fr.  and  upwards. 
Copper,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  slate,  marble,  and  granite, 
are  among  the  inineral  products ;  and  mining  industry 
is  carried  on  upon  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  The  manu- 
factures comprise  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  an4yarn,  print- 
ed liandkercliiefs  (called  muuc/wira  de  Beam),  leather, 
hardware,  earthenware,  paper,  chocolate,  brandy,  &c. ; 
and  the  dep.  furnishes  supplies  of  planks,  with  cordage, 
&c.,  for  tlie  dock-yard  at  Bayonne.  The  value  of  the 
cattle,  wine, hams,  salted  geese,  &c.,  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  contraband  to  Spain,  is  estimated  ut 
4,000,000  fr.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  other  parts 
of  France  at  about  3,000,000  fr.  Basses-Pyrenees  is 
divided  into  5  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Pau,  the  cap.,  Iltty- 
onne,  Mauleon,  Uleron,  and  Orthez.  It  sends  5  mems. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  elct-tors  In  18.18-9,  1,1(16. 
'I'otal  public  revenue  in  1831.2,  7,85h,744/.  (Hugo,  art. 
Basses-Pyrinies  ;  Diet.  Oiog.  ,■  French  Official  Tables  ; 
Imlis.) 

PYRENEES  (HAUTFS),  a  frontier  dep.  of  France, 
reg.  S.W.,  formerly  included  In  Gascony,  between  lat. 
42"  42'  and  43°  35'  N.,  and  long.  20'  W.  and  35'  E.,  hav. 
ing  N.  Gers,  E.  Haute  Giironne,  W.  Basses-Pyrenees, 
and  S.  Spain,  tlie  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  forming  tlie  Hue 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  kiiigiioms.  Area,  4.')2,7ilfl 
hectares.  Pup.,  in  18:16,  233,031.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  dep.  arc  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  re- 
sort and  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  baths 
of  Bareges,  Bagncres,  and  Cauterets,  the  valley  of  Cava- 
rine,  Breche  de  Buland,  &c.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees, 
among  which  the  Gave  de  Pan,  Gers,  Adour,  &c.,  take 
their  rise.  Small  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  1834,  of  tile  surface  of  the  dep.  94,.'>39  hert.irrs 
were  estimated  to  be  arable,  44,376  in  meadows,  \'t,Wi  in 
vineyards,  84,611  in  woods,  and  I73,.')79in  heaths,  wastes, 
\c.  There  is  a  larger  pniiiortion  of  good  soil  in  this 
than  in  the  neighbouring  clep.  ul  the  Basici-Pyrfniei, 
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PYRENEES  (ORIENTALES). 

though  the  produce  of  corn  (chiefly  malie  and  wheat),  be 
still  Tnsufllclent  for  the  Inhabs.  Property  is  much  sub- 
divided :  most  of  the  peasants  are  pro^  Jtors  of  the  soil 
they  cultivate ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
proprietors  are  engaged  In  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands.  In  1835,  of  78,713  properties  subject  to  the 
eonlrib.  fonciire,  no  fewer  than  44,031  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr.,  and  12,86.'^  at  from  5  to  10  iV.,  while  only 
eight  were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  or  upwards.  (French 
Qfflc.  Tables.)  Inglls  describes  a  family  In  the  moun- 
tains whose  condition  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
that  of  the  poorer  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees.  '*  The 
property  of  the  peasant,"  he  says,  "  consisted  of  two 
cows  and  three  goats.  A  small  meadow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hut  was  fertilized,  and  allotted  to  rye, 
and  about  a  rood  of  land  was  laid  out  in  potatoes  and 
cabbages.  1'he  peasant  and  his  family  consumed  the 
whole  pro<luce  of  the  animals.  Meat  of  no  kind  ever  en- 
tered the  cabin ;  but  the  lake,  li  league  distant,  occa- 
sionally s-.ipplled  a  few  flsh.  A  kind  of  cheese,  like  some 
of  tlie  poorer  Scotch  cheeses,  was  made  from  the  goats' 
milk ;  and  the  sale  of  this  to  the  lower  orders  at  Cau- 
terets  was  the  only  source  of  the  money  necessary  for  the 

Kurchase  of  clothes  and  whatever  else  was  not  produced 
y  cows  and  gouts."  (Switxerland,  the  Pyrenees,  ^c, 
p.  2H0,  281 .)  The  dep.  produces  about  270,000  hectolitres 
a  year  of  inferior  wine,  about  a  half  of  which  Is  exported 
or  convertiHl  into  brandy,  A  good  many  cattle  are  reared, 
and  the  horses  bred  in  the  plain  of  Tarbes  are  exten- 
sively purchased  for  the  service  of  the  light  cavalry. 
Mules  are  bred  for  export  Into  Spain.  The  produce  of 
wool  Is  reckoned  at  about  370,000  kilogr.  a  year ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  butter  Is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep. 
The  produce  of  honey  and  wax  is  also  considerable. 
Itlhierals  and  manufactures,  though  of  little  import- 
ance, arc  not  quite  valueless,  thero  being  good  marble 
quarries,  and  some  fabrics  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
stiitTs,  with  tanneries,  distilleries,  &e.  The  dep.  Is  di- 
vided Into  three  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Tarbes  (the 
cap. ),  Argeles,  and  Bagneres  de  BIgorre.  It  sends  three 
mcms.  to  the  Cham,  of  Dep.  Registered  electors,  in 
18H8,  39,545.  Total  public  revenue.  In  1831,  .1,1  I8,0,W  fr. 
Ol''go,  art.  Pyrinies-Haules  I  Did.  G^og./  French 
Official  Tables.) 

PYKENKES-ORIENTALES,  a  marit.  and  firontier 
dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,   consisting  principally  of  the 
old  prov.  of  RousiTlon,  with  a  portion  of  Languedoc, 
E.,  having  N.  Ande,  W.  Ariege,  S.   Spain,  the  ridge 
of  the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
tiiu  two  kingdoms,  and  E.  the  Mediterranean.     Shape 
nearly  triangular.     Area,  411,623  hectares.     Pop.,  In 
IS36,  l.'i7,OJ)2.    The  Pyrenees  in  tills  dep.  are  less  lofty 
than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  their  course ;  still, 
liuwever,  the  Canigou,  their  highest  peak,  attains  to  .in 
elevation  of  9,140  ft.    The  dep.,  tliough  In  great  part 
mountainous,  comprises  a  largo  extent  of  plain  country. 
'I'lie  principal  rivers  are  the  T«t,  Tech,  and  Agly,  but 
none  of  these  are  navigable.     In  1834,  92„'i.'J4  hectares  of 
tlie  surface  were  supposed  to  be  arable,  9,790  In  artificial 
pastures  (prol)ably  meadows),  .S8,44'iin  vineyards,  43,877 
111  uonds,  and  188,4(17  in  heaths,  wastes,  &c.    The  arable 
I'jmis  are  of  two  classes,— wet  and  dry.     The  irrigable, 
or  wet,  are  always  under  culture  i  in  the  rotation  to 
ttliicti  they  are  sulijected,  they  usually  yield  three  crops 
in  two  years ;  one  of  which  Is  wheat,  and  the  others  trefoil, 
or  beans,  maize,  potatoes,  hemp,  or  llax,  when  they  are 
kept  in  grass  for  an  cquiil  period.    The  dry,  or  non-irtl- 
gaulc,  Uiids  are  alternately  under  wheat  or  rye,  or  in  fal- 
low.   But  tliough  agriculture  be  better  conducted  than 
in  most  of  tlie  adjacent  depa.,  the  corn  continues  to  be 
separated  from  tlie  grain  by  treading  out  with  horses,  as 
ill  Aude.     The   total   produce  of  corn,  chiefly  wheat, 
inaise,  and  rye,  was  estimated,  in  1835,  at  442,1U0  hecto- 
litres a  year,  a  quantity  obviously  much  below  the  de- 
mand of  the  pop.    Tlie  dep.  also  furnishes  in  ordiiiiiry 
yi'ars  about  300,000  hectol.  of  wine,  and  12,000  of  oil. 
The  Vint  oidinaiies  are  highly  coloured  and  heavy,  and 
are  but  little  drunk  In  a  pure  state  In  other  parts  of 
France,  but  arc  extensively  employed  to  give  colour  and 
biKiy  ti)  the  weaker  wines  of  other  deps.     The  red  wines 
of  llagnols  and  the  whito  wines  of  Hivesaltes  arc,  however, 
(if  a  very  superior  description.     The  former  are  pleiiis  de 
rurpt  el  de  spiritneux,  nvec  de  la  moelle,  du  veloule,  et  un 
furl  bon  gofil.     En  vieillissnnf  iln  ucquiiicnt  de  la  finesse 
du  lumqiiet,  et  un  coulenr  de  for.  (Jullien,  p.  2H2, )     The 
white  Muscat  wine  of  Itivesaites  is  said  by  the  same  dis- 
tlngiilsticd  authority  to  be  decidedly  the  best  vin  de 
liqueur  produced  in  France.    //  est  filein  de  finesse,  de 
fen,  et  de  par/um,  it  etiihaiime  la  bouche  et  lalaissc  toU' 
j'lurs  fraiche ;  et  it  est  bien  constant  que  ce  vin  est  I'un 
del  meilleurs  de  I'univeis,  lorsqu'ii pruvient  d'unc  bonne 
armee  el  qu'il  a  vieilli.    (p.  2S,'i.) 

The  liorses  of  tlie  dep.  Iiave  been  very  much  improved 
by  the  royal  stud  at  I'erpigiian  and  otherwise  ;  sheep  and 
gnats  are,  however,  the  most  valualile  domestic  animals  ; 
the  former  yield  annually  about  no,(KIO  kilogr,  of  wool  for 
cxpurtatiuii,  after  supplying  the   home  consum|itlon. 
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The  mulberry  bu  been  introduced,  but  this  dep.  ranks 
last  among  those  in  which  silk  is  grown.  About  300,000 
kilogr.  a  year  of  cork  are  collected.  Property  Is  very 
much  subdivided.  Of  54,906  properties  subject  to  the 
eontrib.  fonciire.  In  1835,  27,018  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.,  and  9,454  at  from  6  to  10  fr. ;  onlv  32  proper- 
ties were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  Iron,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  lead  are  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Many  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  coast  are  occupied  in  the 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries ;  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollen  stuin  and  hosiery,  with  iron  forges, 
tanneries,  paper-mills,  distilleries,  &c.  The  dep.  is 
divided  into  three  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Perplgnan  (the 
cap.),  C^ret,  and  Prades.  It  sends  three  mems,  to  tlie 
Chamber  of  Dep.  Registered  electors.  In  1838,  39,849. 
Total  public  revenue,  in  1831,  3,182,498  fr.  Roussilion 
belonged  successively  to  the  kings  of  Majorca  and  of 
Arragon,  till  Louis  XI.  took  it  from  the  latter.  It  was 
restored  by  Charles  VIII.,  and  remained  attached  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  till  1640,  when  It  was  finally  annexed 
to  France,  (Hugo,  art.  Pyrfntei-OrienttUet i  Diet. 
Geog.  i  French  Official  Tablet.) 


QUEBEC,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Canada,  of  which, 
and  of  the  British  possessions  in  N.  America,  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 

Rnlnt  where  It  is  joined  liy  the  St.  Charles,  about  340  m. 
■om  the  mouth  of  the  former,  lat.  46°  48'  49"  N.,  long. 
71°  10'  4.y'  \V.  Pop.,  in  1831,  27,.'>62,  but  now  probably 
above  30,000.  It  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  ridge,  ter- 
minating in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  in  the  point  called  Cape  Diamond,  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  340  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
cape  Is  surmounted  by  the  citadel ;  and  the  town  extends 
from  it,  principally  in  a  N.E.  direction,  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  divided,  from  the  difference  of  ele- 
vation, into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns.  The  old 
town,  which  lies  wholly  without  the  walls,  partly  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Diamond  and  round  to  the  St.  Charles, 
has  narrow  and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  steep  streets  ;  "  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  Old  town  of  Edinburgh  not 
being  more  irregular  or  confined  than  the  Lower  town 
of  Quebec"  (Macgregor.)  The  ascent  from  the  iMvin 
to  the  Upper  town,  wnich  crosses  the  line  of  the  forti- 
fications, is  by  a  winding  street,  and  liy  flights  of  steps. 
The  streets  in  the  latter,  though  rather  narrow,  are 
generally  clean,  and  tolerably  well  paved,  or  macadam- 
ised. Both  towns  arc  wholly  built  of  stone ;  and  the 
public  buildings,  and  most  ot  the  houses  in  the  Upper 
town,  are  roofed  with  tin  plates,  the  glitter  of  which,  in 
the  sun,  has  a  brilliant  and  striking  cfl'ect,  but  Is  de- 
structive of  every  thing  that  Europeans  liave  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  grand  and  venerable.  In  tiie  Lower  town 
the  houses  are  mostly  covered  witli  shingles. 

Quebec  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  The  citadel  over  Cape 
Diamond  includes  an  area  of  about  40  acres  ;  and  is  for- 
midable, alike  from  its  position  and  its  works,  con- 
structed on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  The  line  of  the  fortifications,  which  stretches 
nearly  across  the  peninsula  on  the  W.,  and  runs  along 
a  ridge  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  is  inter- 
sected by  five  gates,  and  has  an  inner  circuit  of  about  2} 
miles.  Beyond  the  ramparts,  on  the  W.,  are  the  exten- 
sive suburbs  of  St.  Roch,  St.  John,  .-ind  St.  Louis. 

The  miblic  buildings  are  substantial,  rather  than  ele- 
gant. The  CH&teau  St.  Louis,  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general,  a  large,  plain  building,  on  a  height 
overhanging  the  river,  was  burned  down  early  in  18:15. 
The  Rom.  Cath.  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  I'rotestant 
cathedral,  with  sundry  other  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  ;  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Canadian  legislature ;  the  quadrangular  edilicc  formerly 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a  barrack ;  in  the 
upper  town,  with  the  Quebec  bank ;  the  Exchange  read- 
ing room,  well  furnished  with  American,  British,  and 
other  newspapers  and  periodical  publications ;  and  the 
government  warehouses  in  the  lower  town,  comprise  the 
principal  public  buildings. 

There  arc  three  nunneries,  one  of  which,  the  Hotel  de 
Dicu,  is  a  very  valuable  hospital.  The  nuns  are  here,  In 
fact,  a  most  useful  class  of  persona,  acting  as  nurses  to 
the  sick  admitted  within  these  establishments,  and  as  in- 
structresses of  young  girls. 

Among  the  establishments  for  educational  purposes, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  French  college.  It  has  a 
prinripai,  and  professicrs  of  theology,  rhetoric,  and  ma- 
thematics, with  5  regents  for  tlie  Latin  .and  (J  reek  classes. 
Here  is,  also,  a  royal  grammar  scliool,  a  classical  aca- 
demy, a  national  school,  and  many  French  and  English 
private  schools.  A  Royal  Institution  for  tlie  advance- 
ment of  learning  within  the  pror.,  and  n  Literary  and 
Oo  2 
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Hiitorlcal  Society,  reipectively  enjoy  tho  patronage  of 
the  government  and  of  the  principal  inhabi.  A  Mc> 
chanica'  Institute  wa«  established  in  1830;  and  it  has 
numerous  benevolent  associations.  The  city  public 
library,  though  not  very  extensive,  is  said  to  be  well 
selected,  and  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  standard  works. 
The  garrison,  also,  has  a  good  library.  Several  new>> 
papers  are  published  in  the  city. 

Though  not  a  manufacturing  town,  Quebec  has  va- 
rious distilleries,  breweries,  with  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candle  works ;  and  numbers  of  line  ships  have  been 
launched  from  its  yards.  It  has  two  or  three  banks, 
and  a  savings'-baiik.  The  markets  are  well  stocked 
with  most  sorts  of  produce,  except  good  fish,  which  is 
rather  scarce  and  dear. 

The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  good  and  healthy. 
Is  in  extremes.  In  summer  the  heat  is  equal  to  that  of 
Naples,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  inferiorto  that  of 
Moscow.  This  inequality  occasions  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference  in  the  modes  of  life  during  the  dilferent  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  winter  travelling  Is  carried  on  by  means 
of  sledges  and  carrioles,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Russia. 
Tiie  first  view  of  Quebec  in  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  striking  in  the  extreme ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  citadel 
on  Cape  Diamond. 

The  majority  of  the  pop.  being  of  French  extraction, 
the  French  language,  which  is  still  spoken  in  some  of  the 
best  circles  with  great  propriety,  and  the  R.  Catholic  re. 
lixioD,  predominate.  Society  is  here  more  polished  and 
refined  than  in  any  other  town  of  British  America ;  and 
the  iiighcr  provincial  gentry  of  French  descent  are  dls- 
tinguislied  by  ihe  courteousness  and  urbanity  of  their 
manner.  But,  in  consequence,  perliaps,  of  the  seduc- 
tive example  of  the  mimic  court  established  amongst 
them,  all  classes  are  much  given  to  show,  and  generally 
indulge  in  expenses  beyond  their  meafis.  Hence  Quebec 
Is  very  expensive  ;  and  owing  to  the  jealousies  that  ex- 
ist, and  the  violence  of  provincial  politics,  society  is  split 
into  different  parties.  Great  attention  is,  also,  paid  to 
etiquette ;  a.id  those  ,idmitted  to  the  governor-general's 
parties  ralrely  associate  with  those  who  do  not  enjoy  that 
honour. 

Vessels  of  the  very  largest  burden  arrive  at  Quebec. 


QUEENBOllOUGH. 

Its  harbour  or  basin,  between  the  city  and  the  island  of 
New  Orleans,  is  of  great  extent,  having  in  general  about 
38  fathoms  water,  the  tide  rising  from  16  to  18  ft.  at 
neaps,  and  from  W  to  80  ft.  at  springs.  Ships  lie  along- 
side the  wharfs  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  ex- 
tensive flats  between  the  lower  town  and  the  St.  Charles, 
where,  if  it  were  deemed  of  importance,  wet  docks  might 
be  easily  constructed. 

The  trade  of  the  city  Is  very  extensive.  It  engrosses 
almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  prov.  with  the  mother 
country,  the  W.  Indies,  Ac. ;  and  is  annually  retorted 
to  by  vast  numbers  of  immigrants,  who  partly  settle  in 
Canada,  but  who  mostly  re-emigrate  to  the  U.  States. 
It  has  a  regular  intercourse,  by  means  of  steamers,  with 
Montreal,  and  other  ports  higner  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  with  Halifax,  and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Still, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgstten,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  trade  with  Canada  and 
Quebec  is  wholly  farced  and  factitious,  and  is  not  a  source 
of  profit,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
shown  (I.  522.),  almost  wholly  a  consequence  of  the 
liigh  discriminating  duties  laid  in  our  ports  on  timber 
from  the  N.  of  Europe,  by  which  we  exclude  a  cheap 
and  good  to  make  room  for  a  comparatively  bad  and  dear 
article.  But  for  this  preposterous  arrangement,  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Quebec  would  be  extremely 
unimportant.  Tims,  in  1837,  of  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  from  Canada,  amounting  in  all  to 908,792/.,  timber 
made  6.51,786/.  I  the  only  other  article  of  any  importance 
being  ashes.  Tiie  principal  articles  of  import  Into  Ca- 
nada consist  of  corn,  cottons,  woollens,  silk,  and  other 
manufactured  gomis ;  glass  ware,  spirits  and  whies,  iron 
and  hardware,  sugar  and  tefi,  Ike.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  into  Lower  Canada  (nine  tenths  of  which 
went  to  Quebec),  in  1837,  amounted  to  1,602,333/. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  little  more 
than  a  third  part  of  these  imports  were  paid  for  by  tiie 
exports  i  they  were,  in  fact,  principally  paid  for  by  the 
treasury  at  liome,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means 
sent  out  by  England  to  pay  the  troops  and  meet  the  other 
hi-avy  expenses  she  has  to  incur  in  the  preservation  of 
this  most  unprofitable  colony.  We  subjoin  some  returns 
relative  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Quebec  during  the 
seven  years  ending  with  1839. 


Account  of  the  Arrivals  of  Ships  in  Qunbec,  specifying  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  the  Number  of  S°amen  employed, 
and  Number  of  Immigrants ;  with  the  Number  of  Vessels  built  in  Quebec,  the  Tonnage,  ana  Number  of  Men 
employed  in  building  the  same ;  in  each  Year  from  1833  to  1839,  both  inclusive :  — 


ArrWali      ■ 

IK33. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1,005 

1,1 8« 

l,l.3« 

1,1K5 

1,03« 

1,1M 

1,174 

TonnaKe     -              -              - 

S'1,148 

3a.5,»63 

3«3,.T()5 

3M,.'i05 

326,186 

343,782 

38.%814 

Neamcn 

1K,.W» 

13,.M6 

13,7.'.6 

11,400 

l'i„'l44 

13,413 

15,727 

Imtniinrants 

tifilii 

30,SI7 

30/^17 

517,513 

21,1154 

2,9.10 

7,413* 

Ships  built 
TonnaKe     • 

13 

11 

18 

3 

18 

16 

17 

3,94« 

4,fi01 

8,481 

749 

9,»S0 

8,448 

9,312 

Men  emplojFCd 

714 

(108 

9UU 

165 

990 

880 

9.V. 

*  The  small  number  of  Immlf^raots  in  this  and  the  previous  year  is  ascribable  to  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  pror. 

have  since  become  as  large  as  formerlj. 


The  numbers 


Account  of  the  Ships  arrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  lJ*38  ;  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  .irrived, 
and  tiie  Numlier  of  Ships,  witli  the  Tonnage  and  Crews 
from  each. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

<ireat  Urltain 

726 

262,1.30 

10^575 

Ireland         .... 

\37 

44,111 

1,S71 

British  North  American  Colonies 

144 

19,702 

918 

British  West  Indies 

25 

.•5,976 

187 

19 

4,297 

201 

United  States 

13 

5,479 

201 

Hamburgh 

9 

2,194 

99 

l*artUKal        .           -           .           . 

3 

670 

.34 

Spain           .... 

3 

764 

31 

Saxony        -          -           -           - 

3 

846 

32 

Sicil,           .... 

2 

640 

28 

Cuba            .... 

2 

224 

10 

Oibraller     .... 

1 

277 

12 

Prussia        .... 

1 

289 

10 

AlKiers         -           -           .           - 
Africa           .... 

1 

463 

19 

1 

149 

7 

River  La  Plata 
ToUl  1838 

1 

.353 

14 

1,091 

347,574 

14,250 

Clearances  in  1838 :  — 


Great  Britain      - 

Ireland     .... 

British  N.  American  Colonies 

British  W.  Indies 

Rivet  La  Plata    - 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men.    I 

7S9 

1.19 

120 

16 

1 

283,267 

6(),KK6 

8,164 

2,089 

343 

11,243  , 

2,482 

495 

117 

17 

Quebec,  as  every  one  knows,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  17&9.  A  British  army,  under  General  Wolfe, 
having  efTected  a  landing  near  the  city,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  French  army  under  Moatcaim,  on  the 
lieiglits  of  Abraham,  to  the  W.  of  the  town.     Wolfe 


fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  Montcalm,  who 
was  also  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  expired  snon 
after.  The  French,  pimic-struck  by  the  loss  of  the  battle 
and  the  death  of  their  commander-in-chief,  surrendered 
the  city  before  even  a  single  battery  had  been  opened 
against  it.  A  monument  was  erected,  under  the  natron- 
age  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  gardens  of  tlie  chateau, 
inscribed  to  the  "  Immortal  memory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm." 

QUEDLINBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg. 
Magdeburg,  circ.  Ascherslebcn,  on  the  Bode,  a  tributary 
of  the  Saale,  7  m.  S.S.E.  Halbcrstadt,  and  33  m.  S.W. 
Magdeburg.  Pop.,  in  1838,  I2,<J03.  It  is  well  built,  and 
is  surrounded  by  turreted  walls,  pierced  by  4  gates.  On 
an  eminence  immediately  above  the  town  is  an  old 
castle,  now  falling  into  decay,  but  which  has  a  good  li- 
brary, and  is  in  part  converted  into  a  school.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  abbesses  of  Quedlinhiiri;, 
who  were  princesses  of  the  enipire,  and  iiad  a  sent  on  the 
Rhenish  bench  of  bishops.  Slany  of  these  abessps  iire 
buried  in  the  Sliftskirclte,  or  ciiurcn  of  the  ancient  a,ibty  ; 
in  whicli  are.  also  the  tombs  of  Henry  tlie  Fowler,  his 
empress,  the  beautiful  countess  KJinigsmark,  mother  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  lac.  Quedlinburg  has  several  hnsplt.-la, 
public  schools,  and  various  charities ;  with  manurac- 
tiiri'S  of  woollen  stuffs,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  \'C. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  liogs  employs  many  of  tiie  iii- 
lialis.  Kiopstok,  author  of  the  "  Messiah,"  was  a  native 
of  Quedlinburg,  liaving  been  born  here  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1724:  since  his  death  a  monument  has  tieen  erected  to 
his  memory  in  tiic  Briihl  garden,  near  the  town.  Qued- 
linburg was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  has  bent 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  German  emperors  and  tlio 
scat  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  (Berghaus,  Allge. 
Lander,  Sjc,  iv.  654.  ;  Murratf's  Handbook /or  N.  O'cc 
tnanv.) 

QUEENBOROUGH,  a  bor.,  soa-nort,  and  par.  of 
England,  co,  Kent,  Lake  Scray,  on  the  E,  coast  of  tlie 
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QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

Iile  of  Sheppey,  at  tho  Junction  of  the  channel  of  the 
Swnle  with  the  (cstuary  of  the  Medway,  2  m,  S.  Sheer- 
nesi,  and  37  m.  K.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.  380 
acres.    Pop.  of  do  ,  in  lR3l,7Mi.     The  town,  which  is 

1)obr  and  mean,  consists  principally  of  a  main  street, 
laving  the  guildhall,  with  a  gaol  underneath,  near  its 
centre.  The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  has  a  tower 
at  its  W.  end ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents. A  charity-school  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  the  ft'eemen  used  to  be  supported  by  the  cor- 
poration and  the  parliamentary  representatives  for  the 
nor.,  and  there  are  some  minor-schools,  and  a  Sunday- 
school.  The  inhabs.  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the 
breeding  and  supplying  of  oysters  for  the  London  market. 
Inconsiderable  as  It  has  long  been,  Qucenborough 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
from  the  sera  of  Elliabeth  down  to  thn  passing  of  the 
Keform  Act,  when  it  was  most  properly  disfranchised. 
It  was  reckoned  too  unimportant  to  be  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  A  fine  old 
castle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  demolished  by 
order  of  parliament  in  I65U. 

QUEKN'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Lclnster,  having  N.  King's  co.,  K.  Kildare  and  Carlow, 
and  a  detached  portion  of  King's  co.,  S.  Kilkenny,  and 
\V.  Tipperary.  Area  30fi,810  acres,  of  wliicli  C0,972 
consist  of  unimproved  hog  and  waste  lands.  Surface 
generally  flat ;  and  soil,  except  where  bog  occurs,  for 
the  most  part  verv  fertile.  Estates  mostly  large ;  but 
many  of  them  arc  let  on  perpetual  leases  ;  the  head  les- 
sees on  these  estates  forming  the  middle  class  of  gentry, 
'rhesc,  however,  have  mostly  relet  their  farms,  gene- 
rally  in  smaller  divisions,  to  inferior  tenants  ;  and  these 
again  have  subdivided  them  to  others  ;  so  that  many  of 
the  occupancies  are  extremely  small,  and  held  by 
persons  too  poor  to  be  able  to  make  any  improvement. 
But  where  farms  hare  been  let  on  terminable  Iciscs, 
they  are  larger,  and  on  these  various  Improvements 
have  been  introduced,  both  as  respects  the  rotation  of 
crops,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  stock. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  a  good  deal 
of  chei  se  is  made  for  the  Dublin  market.  Average  rent 
of  land  I4(.  an  acre.  Coal  and  limestone  arc  fojund  in 
this  CO. ;  but  the  former  is  not  wrought-  Principal 
rivers,  Barrow  and  Nore.  It  is  divided  into  8  baronies, 
and  50  parishes ;  and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
being  2  for  the  co.  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Portarlington. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1839-40,  2,347.  In  1831, 
this  CO.  had  '23,783  inhab.  houses,  25,413  families,  and 
145,851  inhab.,  of  whom  72,4U9  were  males,  and  73,382 
females. 

QUEENSFERRY  (SOUTH),  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea- 
port  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlitligow,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  nearly  opposite  to  N.  Queensferry,  8  m. 
W.  by  N.  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  poor  decayed  place,  which 
was  originally  founded  for,  and  is  still  principally  de- 
pendent on,  the  ferry,  which  has  long  been  established 
at  tliis  point,  across  the  Forth.  Pop.,  in  1831,  C84.  It 
consists  chiedy  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to  the 
Frith.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church, 
a  dissenting  chapel,  and  tlie  town-hall :  it  has  a  soap 
manufactory  and  a  brewery.  Newhall,  immediately  to 
tho  E.  of  the  town,  is  now  the  principal  ferry  station 
across  tlie  Fortli ;  though,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  ferry-men  prefer  the  pier  of  the  bor. 

North  Queensferry,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith, 
wliich  is  here  less  than  2  m.  across,  is  still  more  incon- 
siderable. The  princi|)al  ferry  business  across  the  Forth 
is  now,  in  fact,  carried  on  between  Newhaven  and 
Urunt-island,  and  Newhaven  and  Kirkcaldy.  Dr.Wllkie, 
author  of  the  "  Epigoniad,"  was  a  native  of  S.  Queens- 
ferry, having  been  born  there  In  1721.  Queensferry 
unites  with  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  Culross,  and 
Stirling,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  this  bor.,  in  1839-40,  42.  Hopetoun  House, 
tlie  splendid  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Ilopctoun,  is  situated 
a  little  W.  from  S.  Queensferry.  It  occupies  a  command- 
ing (Kisition,  .ind  has  a  noble  view. 

(Jl'ENTlN,  ST.  lim.  Augusta  J'ernmanduortim), a 
innnufai'turing  town  of  France,  dcp.  Aisne,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  Snmme  and  on  the  canal  of  St.  Qnentin,  '24  m. 
N.W.  Laon;  lat.  49°  50'  51"  N.,  long.  3°  17'  38"  E. 
I'up.,  in  1836(exc.  comm.),  19,8112.  It  was  formerly  a 
pliicc  of  strength ;  but  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  its 
ramparts  have  given  place  to  suburbs  and  public  walks, 
nnil  a  line  public  promenade  extends  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  town,  ahmg  the  banks  of  the  canal.  St.  Quentin  is 
tolerably  well  built ;  its  principal  streets  being  wide,  its 
neiv  quarters  handsome,  and  most  of  its  houses  modern, 
lu  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  l.trgc  square,  in  which  is 
tlie  town-hall,  a  curiously  orn.imcntcd  (iothic  edifice. 
Tile  principal  church,  or  cathedral,  is  a  vast  and  majes- 
tic pile,  4IU  ft.  in  length  internally,  and  its  nave  212  ft.  in 
height.  The  hospitals,  the  public  library,  with  U.OflO 
vols.,  the  court-house,  belfry,  theatre,  and  concert-hall, 
comprise  tlie  other  buildings  worth  notice.  It  li.is  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber 


QUENTIN  (ST.).  S6S 

of  minufactures,  a  council  det  pntfhommet,  itc,  a 
communal  college,  drawing  and  commercial  schools, 
courses  of  practical  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  a  so- 
ciety  of  arts  and  sciences. 

St.  Quentin  was  formerly  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  and  yarn.  This  branch  of 
industry  has  now  almost  disappeared  ;  but  its  place  hai 
been  supplied  by  tho  cotton  manufacture.  In  1834, 
within  an  area  of  12  leagues  round  St.  Quentin,  em. 
bracing  Its  arrond.,  with  parts  of  the  deps.  Somme,  Du 
Nord,  and  Pas  de  Calais,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly 
75,000  hands  were  employed  in  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
spinning  cotton ;  besides  many  more  employed  In  sub- 
ordinate departments.  The  principal  articles  are  striped 
and  spotted  muslins,  yarn,  &c.,  and  the  town  and  lt( 
neighbourhood  have  about  700  bobbinet  frames.  The 
cotton  spinners,  whose  number  is  about  4,000,  reside 
principally  in  the  town ;  the  weavers  live  in  the  villages 
and  surrounding  country,  where  most  of  them  are  petty 
proprietors,  occupied  in  agricultural  labour  for  3  or  4 
months  of  the  year.  But  it  is  obvious  that  goods  produced 
by  semi-manufacturersof  this  sort  could  never  withstand, 
for  a  moment,  the  free  competition  of  goods  produced  in 
factories  supplied  with  the  best  machinery,  and  with  a 
proper  distribution  and  division  of.labour,  and  that  they 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  artlBcial  market  produced  by 
the  exclusion  of  cheaper  articles.  At  St.  Quentin  the 
weaving  of  1,200  and  1,400  checked  muslins  of  a  coarse 
description,  32  in.  wide,  and  sold  fur  9d.  per  ell  of  44  in.,  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  \0d.  a  day :  a  stiH  coarser  description 
IS  sold  for  6Jd.  or  7d.  the  ell,  and  the  weaver  gets  M.  a  day. 
For  finer  goods  the  weavers'  wages  vary  from  |j.  to  Is.  firf. 
a  day  :  these  prices  are  wholesale,  with  5  or  8  per  cent, 
discount,  ready  money.  The  wages  are  gross,  the  winding 
only  being  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  At  an  average  tlie 
weavers  in  the  country  gain,  children  from  3d.  to  Crf.  5 
women  from  7d.  to  \0d. ;  and  men  from  If.  3d.  to  '2s.  fid. 
a  day.  In  the  cotton  mills  in  the  town,  the  ave.'age  wages 
of  a  male  adult  may  be  from  C^  to  7  fr.  a  week.  The 
workmen  on  the  bobbinet  frames  get  from  1  f.  60  c.  to 
1  f.  75  c.  a  day ;  and  from  40  to  50  Mechlin  frames  have 
been  set  up,  fur  the  produce  of  which  a  considerable  de- 
mand has  arisen,  and  on  which  the  wages  amount  to 
G  fr.  and  7  fr.  a  day.  The  workpeople  in  the  town,  of  all 
ages,  work  13  hours  a  day.  In  the  country  the  hours  are 
not  regulated ;  but  they  work  nearly  as  much  as  in  the 
town,  especially  in  winter.  (Symons^  in  Handloom  Wea- 
vers' Rep.  p.  I '28.) 

The  cotton-mills  of  St.  Quentin.  are  by  no  means  so 
extensive  as  those  of  the  dep.  Haut-Rhin  :  few  employ 
more  than  200  hands.  Children  are  employed  here  at 
an  earlier  age  thitn  in  the  cotton-factories  of  Alsace ; 
but  the  workpeople  of  all  ages  appear  to  enjoy  much 
better  health  ann  more  comforts  in  St.  Quentin  than 
either  at  Mulhausen  or  Lille.  "  The  working  classes 
make  no  complaints ;  they  seem  all  pretty  well  supplied 
with  the  necessaries,  and  manv  of  the  comforts  of  Iile. 
They  are  all  well  clothed,  and  nave  plenty  of  vegetables 
to  eat ;  little  meat  is  consumed,  or  desired  by  them." 
(Symuii's  Hep.) 

Table  linens,  leather,  so.ip,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  also 
produced  here  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  with  the 
adjacent  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  is  much 
facilitated  by  good  roads  and  by  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin. 
The  latter  connects  the  inland  navigation  of  France  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  by  furmiii);  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Oisc,  the  Sommc,  and  the  Scheldt.  It  is  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  tunnels  cut  through  the  high  ground, 
about  4  m.  N.  St.  Quentin.  The  first  of  these  is  160  ft. 
below  the  surface,  24  ft.  in  width,  the  same  in  height, 
and  i  m.  in  length.  The  second  tunnel  is  on  a  still 
larger  scile,  being  3  m.  in  length,  and  SOOft.  below  the 
aurlace.  D.iy-light  is  admitted,  at  certain  distances,  by 
openings  carried  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  tunnel  being  cut 
tlirough  a  ch<ilk  rock,  the  sides  are  not  built.  It  was 
finished  in  1810.  (Hiieo,  art.  Aisiiej  VHIermi,  Tabl.  des 
Ouvr.  s  Handloom  Weavers'  Rep.) 

St.  Quentin,  as  previously  stated,  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
France  on  the  N.  In  1557,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggles  between  Philip  II.  and  France,  the  army  of 
the  former,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  threatened 
to  attack  the  town,  defended  by  the  famous  Admiral  t'o- 
ligny,  and  a  weak  garrison,  the  constable  Montmorency 
advanced  with  a  considerable  army  to  its  relief,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  some  reinforcements  into  it.  On  his 
retreat,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Sp.iniards, 
when  a  general  action  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  lost  all  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  with  about  7,000  men  killed  and  prisoners,  in- 
cluding many  persons  of  distinction.  The  town  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
battle  having  been  fought  on  the  lOth  of  August,  St.  Law- 
rence's day,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Escurial,  built  by 
Philip  II.,  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory.  (  Watson's  Philip  II.,  vol.  1.  70.,  &c.) 
Pierre  la  Ham£c,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name  of 
Oo  3 
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Jtamm,  one  of  the  earliett  and  ablest  opponent!  of  the 
•cholaatic  system  o(  philosophy,  and  the  Marquis  Con- 
dorcet,  were  natives  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Quentin, 
though  not,  as  Is  frequently  stated,  of  the  to-      Itself. 

QURIIKTARO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  he  sure  of 
Us  own  name.  In  a  rich  and  fertile  valley^  110  m.  N.E. 
Mexico,  and  60  m.  B.S.E.  nuanaxuato ;  fat.  'iOf  SC  39" 
N.,  long.  lOQo  10*  1.V'  W.  Pop.  at  least  40,000.  {fVard.) 
It  is  a  well-built  city,  with  three  large  squares,  many 
handsome  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  usuni  ex- 
cess of  convents  and  cnurches.  The  Franclacan  monas- 
tery is  spacious,  and  s'irroimded  with  extensive ganli'ns  ; 
and  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  an  immense  building, 
inhabited  by  a.V)  females,  IncludinK  many  young  ladies 
sent  thither  for  their  education.  The  streets  have  side 
pavements,  laid  with  flags  of  porphyry :  the  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  brought  to  it  by  an  aqueduct  about 
10  ro.  in  length,  carried  across  the  valley  upon  60  arches. 

It  is  divided  into  5  parishes  ;  4  in  the  body  of  the  town, 
and  I  in  the  suburbs,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  little 
stream,  "  We  were  much  struck  with  the  busv  look  of 
Querctaro,  which  h»s  quite  the  air  of  a  manufacturing 
town.  More  than  half  the  houses  contain  shops,  and 
the  pop.  Is  engaged  either  in  small  trades  or  in  the  wool 
manufactories,  wlilch  are  still  very  numerous.  These 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  ohragei  and  Irapickes. 
The  first  comprises  the  establishments  that  employ  f>'om 
10  to  30  looms  ;  the  last  tliose  In  which  onlv  one  or  two 
are  in  activity.  In  botii  coarse  cloths,  of  oifTerent  pat- 
terns  and  sites,  are  manufactured ;  part  of  which  are 
retailed  upon  the  spot  In  the  great  Plaza,  where  a  market 
is  held  every  evening  by  torchlight,  and  part  sent  to  the 
capital  or  other  great  towns  of  the  confederation.  The 
demand  for  these  manufactures  has  decreased  very  much 
slnct*  the  ports  were  opened  to  Euiopean  imports;  in- 
ileed,  the  woollen  trade  Is  now  principally  kept  up  by  a 

fto.vemment  contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  cloth- 
ng  The  price  paid  tor  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  cloths 
of  the  very  coarsest  texture,  varies  from  24  reals  r  1 2>. )  to 
\!t  reals  (71. Gd.)  per  vara:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  miglit  be  ol>tained  of  a  Iwtter  quality  at  a  much 
l»wcr  price  from  nliroad.  The  wool  is  brought  princl- 
pnlly  from  the  northern  states,  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and 
Zacateras ;  its  price  fluctuates  from  10  to  24  reals  the 
urrolm  of  2A  lbs.,  including  carriage;  but  the  wool  most 
esteemed  Is  the  produce  of  the  state  Itself.  It  acquires 
its  value,  not  IVom  any  superiority  in  the  breed  of  the 
Qneretnro  sheep,  but  from  th.  circumstance  of  the  Rocks 
being  so  mueli  smaller  than  those  of  the  north  that  they 
can  be  better  attended  to,  fed  in  richer  pastures,  and 
kept  more  clear  from  thorns,  which  deteriorate  the 
fleece.  This  wool  sells  for  31  dollars  (or  30  reals)  the 
arrnha."  {tVnrd'i  Mexico,  i\A*A,\M.)  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  city  are  conducted  on  the  same  nefarious 
•yatem  that  prevails  elsewliere  In  Mexico  (see  this  vol., 
p.  316.),  of  inveigling  the  Indians  into  delit  by  the  volun- 
tary iiclvnnce  of  money,  ami  then  shutting  them  up  In  the 
fHctorles,  under  prison  discipline,  with  criminals  of  all 
kinds,  till  they  have  li<|iiidate(l  the  debt  liy  their  labour, 
a  I'ircnmslance  which  every  pains  is  taken  to  prevent, 
and  which  rarely  occurs.  (PuinitU's  .\ulfs  on  Mexi'cu, 
p.  IHT,,  ftc.) 

gUIMPKn.rOKKNTIN,  a  toun  and  river-port  of 
France,  den.  FInUlerre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  lit  the 
Junction  or  the  P.lr  with  the  Oiict,  about  11  m.  altove 
where  the  latter  falls  into  the  l>i>v  of  Uenaudet,  H.^m. 
W.  by  S.  Hi  nnes  ;  iat.  47"  M'  /.K'  M.,  long.  4«  fi'  IV  W. 
I'iMi.,  In  IKUi,  U,7I.\  It  stiuicis  tm  the  diH'livitv  of  a  hill, 
and  Is  divided  Into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
surrounded  !>)'  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  ill  !,iiilt ;  but 
In  the  new  town  there  are  some  good  streets  and  houses. 
The  catheilral,  a  handsnme  liotiilc  edlllce  of  the  i.Sth 
century,  and  other  churchi'S  i  the  military  hospital ;  the 
coliege,  a  large  structure  formerly  liefonglii„  to  the 
Jesuits  i  the  theatre,  and  some  nulilic  liatTis,  are  the 
principal  pulilic  Imildings.  The  river  li  navigable  as  far 
as  tlir  town  for  veisels  of  2(N)  tons  burden,  those  of  greater 
sise  anchoring  (ip|H)slle  its  embouchure,  in  the  Hay  of 
Benaudel.  It  has  manufactuies  of  earthenware,  and 
building  docks  I  its  inhabs,  also,  engage  in  the  pilchard 
flahery.  and  cany  on  a  pretty  brisk  trade  In  provisions 
Uulmiier  Is  a  bisliop's  see,  and  derived  Its  present  name 
from  Its  first  lilshop,  in  the  Mh  century  ;  previously  to 
which,  it  was  called  I'urioipilum.  It  was  sacked  by 
Charles  of  Hlols  in  i»4.'t. 

Among  the  distlnguiahed  men,  of  whom  Qnlmper 
has  to  i)oasl,  may  Im>  mentioned  linrdimin,  the  com. 
mentator  of  Pliny,  celebrated  alike  fur  his  learning  and 
his  iiaraiioxes ;  and  Freron,  llie  most  voluminous,  but, 
•I  the  same  lime,  the  least  valuable  of  the  French 
critics  of  last  century.  (Ilugu,  art.  I'initlfrrf  i  Did. 
U fog..  Sir.) 

Mt'lTO,  a  celebrated  city  of  S.  America,  can.  of  the 
repuh.of  Equator  ( A'cHiirfi/r),  In  a  ravine  on  llie  K  side  of 
Ilchiiu'ha  («  vulcanic  niountaiii,  which,  at  no  veryiliitant 
period,  was  in  a  state  of  activity  i,  ainive  <l,,'i()(l  h.  above 
ih«se»,  lUUin.  N.N.K,  Guayaquil,  and  460 m.  H,\V.  Do- 
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gota.  Vat.  OP  18'  VI"  S.,  long.  78°  10'  1»"  W.  Pop., 
variously  estimated  at  from  40,n00  to  70,000.  Quito  It, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  tiie  best  built  cities  in  thti  New 
World.  It  has  four  broad,  straight,  and  well-paved 
ttreeti,  and  three  large  and  some  smaller  tquarearin 
which  are  the  principal  public  buildings,  and  the  best 
private  retidencet.  The  streets  which  run  N.  and  8.  are 
pretty  level,  but  those  which  cross  them  ascend  the  tkirtt 
of  the  Pichincha  on  the  one  hand,  and  descend  on  the 
other  towardg  a  small  river,  over  which  is  a  imall  bridge ; 
and  from  this  unevennest  of  tlie  ground  some  of  tliem 
are  to  steep  as  to  be  impracticable  for  carriages,  besides 
being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved,  and 
almost  Impassable  after  heavy  rains.  So  numerous,  also, 
are  the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that,  in  the  suburbs  par- 
ticularly, several  of  the  houses  have  been  raised  on 
arches.  The  houses,  which  are  large  and  co.ivenient, 
are  mostly  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  cemented  with  a 
species  of  mortar,  used  by  (he  anc.  Peruvians,  which 
soon  becomes  extremely  hard.  On  account  of  earth- 
quakes, they  are  teldom  more  than  one  story  Ir.  heigiit, 
exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  or  rex-dc-chauuie.  Tliey 
are  flat-roofed,  and  iiave  nsnally  a  balcony  towards  the 
street.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  indiirerently  fur- 
nished, .^nd  deftcient  in  cleanliness.  The  city  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  indiflcrent  water,  obtained  from  se- 
veral streams,  which  How  through  It  in  conduits.  The 
principal  square  has,  in  its  centre,  a  line  brass  fountain ; 
and  on  Its  tides  are  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  palace  of  the  president.  The  last 
is  a  gloomy-looking  building,  with  a  terrace  in  Oont, 
.iscended  by  two  flights  of  steps.  In  it  are  the  halls  of 
the  auiiiencia,  treasury,  and  archives,  the  president's 
apartments,  with  the  offices  of  the  public  secretaries, 
and  the  gaol.  The  cathedral,  a  plain  building,  with  a 
steeple  at  one  corner.  Is  much  less  handsome  than  several 
of  tiic  other  churches.  Quito  has  numerous  convents. 
The  ex- Jesuits'  college  has  a  beautiful  front,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  finely  sculptured  by  native  artists. 
The  interior  of  this  edifice  Is  very  rich,  and  when  visited 
by  Stevenson  it  had  a  library,  said  to  comprise  Sfl.nco 
vols.,  including  several  rare  works.  A  part  of  the  edlllce 
has  been  converted  into  halls  for  the  university,  and  an- 
other part  into  barracks.  Ulloa  speaks  In  high  terms  of 
the  Franciscan  convent,  which,  he  says,  from  its  site,  fine 
proportions,  and  b<>auty,  might  be  classed  with  the  best 
edifices  in  Europe.  Previously  to  the  Kcvolntion,  the 
churclies  and  convents  were  richly  furnished  with  silver 
ornaments,  plate,  paintings,  Ac. ;  but  a  part  of  this 
wealth  hoj,  we  believe,  been  since  turned  to  more  uselul 

fiurposes.  It  has  a  workhouse  and  orphan  asylum  on  a 
arge  scale,  and  said  to  be  well  conducted,  an  hospital, 
&c. 

Quito  ranks  pretty  high,  at  least  among  Spanish 
American  cities,  as  a  place  of  education.  It  had  tun 
universities  before  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  but  they 
were  then  united  into  one.  nealdes  this  university, 
which  still  exists,  there  are  several  colleges  under  tlie 
guidance  of  tiie  different  religious  orders.  Ulloa  states, 
that  young  men  of  distinction  usually  studied  phiio- 
sophy.  theology,  and  jurisprudence,  "  They  succeed 
pretty  well,"  lie  adds,  "  In  the  exact  sciences,  but  arc 
extremely  ignorant  In  all  that  respects  poliiics,  history, 
and  those  pliiiosophical  studies  that  contribute  most  to 
expand  and  enlarge  the  mind,"  There  can  lie  no  cloulit 
that  this  Is  a  perfectly  accurate  statement  ;  hut  we  ay- 
prebend  the  students  of  .Salamanca  In  01)1  .Spain  were, 
at  the  enm'h  of  IJIIna'i  visit  to  Quito,  but  little  more 
advanced  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter.  It  were 
absurd  to  tup|>ose  that  colleges  conducted  by  priest.i. 
under  an  arliltrary  government,  should  supply  any  soiinil 
instruction,  either  Tn  |iolltlcs  or  philosophy. 

The  city  was  made  a  blslmp's  see  In  IIV4.\  and  Is  llic 
residence  of  the  President,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  sn|>e- 
rior  conrti  and  oHIces  of  tlie  refiublie, 

('oarse  cottons,  and  woollen  cloths,  biiites,  nannelt, 
ponchos,  stockings,  ftc,  are  made  in  Quito,  whicii  Is 
also  highly  celebrated  for  Its  confectionary)  but  its  rhiel' 
ex|iorts  consist  of  the  "orn,  and  other  agricnitiinil  pni- 
ducts  of  the  province.  'I  hese,  with  some  of  Its  niiiiiit- 
factures,  are  sent  by  way  of  (innyai|nil  to  Cciiirai 
America,  in  exchange  for  indigo,  iron,  and  ftecl  ;  .out  to 
Peru  in  return  for  brandy,  wine,  and  oil,  and  for  gnld, 
silver,  and  other  metals.  Kcnaihir  not  iM'ing  very  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  foreign  Imnorts  coin|irlse  ail  itiini* 
of  Knropean  manufactured  goo<ls,  with  Iron,  steel,  and 
tome  other  raw  materials.  "  The  Kuro|H'an  niiinii- 
factures  most  in  demand  are  F.ngllsh  broad  clollis,  kcr- 
seyineres,  crdoured  broad  fiannels,  calicoes,  plain  and 

Iirinted  ilimllles,  muslins,  stockings,  velveteens  i  Irlih 
inens,  in  Imitation  of  (iermaii  platillm  ;  all  kinds  ol  hani* 
wari'  and  cutlery,  and  fori  ign  silk  velvets,  satins,  ^c.,  as 
well  as  K.nglish  ribliona  ami  silks.  As  for  llie  l.ini.i 
market,  the  articles  nhoiild  lie  of  a  goial  quality,  and  of 
the  newest  fashion  ;  the  more  this  nolnt  la  nttenilid  In. 
till' better  the  market  will  be  fonnil."  ( .S7cern«im »  .V 
America,  II,  3IU.;    Tlie  markets  of  Quito  are  abnndanliy 
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provided  with  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  poultrv,  both 
cheap  and  good ;  vegetable!  and  fruits  of  all  kind*, 
bread,  &c.  The  consu-nption  of  cheese  is  said  to  be 
very  great,  its  cost  price  being  estimated  at  from  80,000 
to  90,000  doUan  a  year,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  are  princlpaliv  engaged  in  Its  manufacture. 

The  inhabs.  of  Quito  do  not  differ  materially  iVom 
those  of  other  Spanish  American  cities ;  bull  lights,  mas- 
querades, dancing,  music,  and  religious  processions  being 
their  principal  amusements.  When  Clloa  visited  the 
city,  indolence  was,  and,  we  suspect,  still  it,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  all  classes. 
This  is.  In  great  part,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
mildness  of  the  cUmate,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  may  be  produced.  The  city 
enjoys,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  spring.  Vegetation  never 
ceases  at  any  period  of  the  year  ;  but  from  Dec.  to  March 
violent  storms  of  rain  and  lightning  almost  dally  occur  in 
the  afternoon.  Earthquakes  are,  also,  frequent ;  and  one 
of  those  visitations  that  occurred  in  1797  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  in  the  prov.  above  40,00U  persons,  and  to  have 
had  a  permanent  Influence  over  the  climate.  A  plain, 
about  4  leaguer  N.E,  from  the  city,  was  made  choice  of 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  astronomers,  in  1736,  for 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ;  and  an  inscription 
on  a  marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  ex.Jesuits'  church 
in  Quito  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  lalKiurs  of 
the  commission  ;  but  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  that 
great  undertaking  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Hittorical  Voyage 
of  Ulloa,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Its  kind  that  has  ever 
been  published.  Quito  was  founded  by  Sebastian  Benal- 
cusar  In  l.'>34,  and  Incorporated  as  a  city  by  Charles  V. 
in  1541.  ( I'lloa,  llv,  v.  caps.  4,  5. ;  Utevfnson'a  S,  Ame- 
rica, il.  279—325. ;  Geog.  Account  of  Columbia,  l/c.) 


RAAn  (Hung.  OySr  or  Nagy  Gyor,  an.  Jaurinum, 
Araho,  or  Jrabonia),  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap. 
the  CO.  Itaab,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Danube,  23  m.  W.S.W.  Comorn,  and  39 
m.  8  K.  I'resburg.  Pop.  about  13,500.  It  standA  in  a 
low  and  marshy  plain,  and  is  rather  unhealthy.  Like 
Vienna,  the  city  is  separated  from  the  suburbs  by  Its  old 
fnrtlfleatlons,  and  an  op"n  glacis,  planted  with  trees,  and 
forming  public  walks.  Some  of  the  streets  are  regularly 
built ;  and,  besides  three  or  four  churches  and  a  cathe. 
drni,  the  city  has  the  bishop's  palace,  the  public  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  co,  aim  the  corporation,  and  some 
h^indsoine  residences  belonging  to  the  Ksterhaxy  and 
Zichy  families.  {Krighl's  Trawls,  VM.)  It  has,  also,  a 
royal  academy  of  law  and  philosophy  ;  and  Kom.  Cath., 
(iri'ek,  and  Lutheran  high  schools.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
city  is  an  immense  Capuchin  convent.  Its  roof  surmount- 
ed with  two  very  high  and  conspicuous  spires.  There 
are  various  other  conventual  establishments,  3  work- 
houses, 3  b.irracks,  a  theatre,  arsenal,  &c.  Itaab  Is  the 
seat  of  a  larger  trade  in  corn  than  any  other  city  In  Hun- 
gary, and  is  a  great  dfpil  for  the  trade  of  I'esth  with 
Oeiniany  and  Italy.  (Uergh'aut.)  It  has  several  large 
annual  lairs,  its  coinmeree  depending,  for  the  most  part, 
on  Its  favourable  position  on  two  navigable  rivers.  It 
was  a  strong  post  under  the  Ilomans,  and  has  been 
generally  kept  in  a  defensive  state  by  tlio  Hungarian 
kings ;  but  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Turks,  and, 
ill  IMHJ,  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  French 
iimler  its  walls.  {Ocitfrr,  Nat.  Kiiryc. ;  lierahans  ; 
llrighl'a  Travel!  in  Lower  Hungary  i  Wat$hi  Con- 
tliiiilinople,  Ac,) 

llAt  I  ONlOl,  or  llACONir.L  a  town  of  the  Sar- 
dininn  dom.,  div.  Coni,  prov.  Saluiio,  cap.  mand,,  near 
the  Maira,  and  31  m.  S.  Turin.  I'op.,  In  IH,1H,  Inc. 
ruin.,  10,103.  It  Is  walled,  and  tolerably  well  built: 
it  lias  several  good  churches  ;  hut  its  rhlel'  ornament  is  a 
niilile  castle  and  park,  iM'loiinIng  to  the  i'rinee  nf  Carlg- 
niinn.  Among  the  works  of  art  lu  the  castle  are  some 
ulcliires  (If  they  may  bu  so  called),  beautifully  executed 
In  silk.  Silk  weaving  and  spinning  are  the  principal 
br.imhes  of  industry  in  and  round  this  town.  (Vict. 
0(,ig..  fir.) 

11  \  DN  UK,  an  internal  ro.  of  Kngland,  S.  Wales,  hav- 
\nt  N.  tlu>  COS.  of  Montgomery  nnu  Salop,  K.  Hereford, 
S.  llrecniick,  fVom  which  it  Is  separaleit  by  the  Wye,  and 
W.  Cariligan.  It  Is  of  n  triangular  shape,  and  comprises 
Vl.i'M  acres.  With  the  exception  of  some  low  and  coni- 
imratlvely  fertile  tracts  along  the  borders  of  Hereford 
.111(1  .Saloji,  and  In  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  the  larger  por- 
linn  hy  tar  of  this  eo.  Is  wild,  mouiitalnoiis,  and  dreary, 
Il  Is  slated,  In  Davies'  Siiriiryitf.S.  M  >i/<-.i,  published  In 
I'<1S,  llial  about  /ice  lhir<li  the  surface  cnnsisted  of  waslo 
land,  iiiiistly  moor,  hut  partly  also  Inig  I  .Several  divi- 
iliina  and  some  exiaiislve  eneioturrs  have,  however,  been 
I'iri'i'liHl  In  the  interim;  so  that  the  extent  of  waste  or 
roiiimon  land,  Ihough  still  very  great,  has  been  ma- 
Iciiully  almlnlshed.    At  present,  tiic  wastes  arc  mostly 
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depastured  by  sheep ;  and  this  co.  rears,  in  proportion  to 
its  site,  more  sheep  than  any  other  in  tlin  principal jty . 
They  are  mostly  of  a  small  hardy  breed.  Numerous 
encroachments  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  on 
the  wastes  or  commons  by  persons  who  had  property 
adjoining,  and  by  cottagers,  who  erected  huts  on  their 
borders,  and  gradually  extended  their  gardens,  till  they 
sometimes  included  acres  of  land.  A  good  many  of  the 
manors  on  which  these  encroachments  were  made  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  crown ;  and  having  been  lately 
•old,  the  purchasers  have  attempted  to  oust  those  who 
had  made  these  encroachments.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
the  act  was  illegal,  still,  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
lieneflcial  rather  than  otherwise  ;  and  having  been  per- 
mitted in  the  first  instance,  their  rights  should  have  been 
protected.  The  farms  In  the  low  grounds  vary  from  20 
to  200  acres :  they  arn  mostly  held  at  will,  or  from  year 
to  year ;  and  as  there  are  no  conditions  to  enforce  a  pro- 

Eer  system  of  management,  agriculture  is  In  the  most 
ackward  state,  there  being  no  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  land  being  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order. 
Many  of  the  low  farms  have  a  portion  of  moor  or  com- 
mon pasture  attached  to  them.  The  cattle  in  the  low 
grounds  are  principally  of  the  Hereford  breed  :  there  are 
some  extensive  meadows,  and  Irrigation  Is  well  under- 
stood. Tliere  arc  some  rather  large  estates ;  but  there 
are,  also,  many  of  an  inferior  siie.  Average  rent  of  land, 
in  1810,  6i.  3(1.  an  acre.  The  minerals  and  manufactures 
of  the  CO.  are  of  no  Importance.  Radnor  is  div  ided  into  6 
hundreds  and  50  parishes ;  and  sends  '/  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C. ;  being  I  for  the  Co.,  and  I  for  New  Radnor  and  its 
contributory  bors.  Reg.  electors  for  the  co..  In  1839-40, 
2,034.  In  1831  this  co.  had  4,437  Inhab.  houses,  4,873 
families,  and  24,651  inhabs.,  of  whom  12,453  were  males, 
and  12,198  females.  Sum  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  1838-39,  8,836/.  Annual  vahie  of  real  property. 
In  1815,  103,578/.  The  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  referred  to 
above.  Is  of  great  extent,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly 
30  m.  In  circ.  In  1831,  It  had  a  pop.  of  3,501 ;  but  the 
town  Itself  has  not  more  than  400  inhabs.,  and  would  not 
be  worth  notice  but  for  Its  being  the  head  of  the  pari.  bor. 
I'RESTEioN  (which  see)  Is  the  only  town  in  the  co.  of  any 
I  Importance. 

RAGUSA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  co.  Mo- 
I  dica,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  of  its  own  name, 
I  about  14  m.  above  the  embouchure  of  the  latter  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  30m.  W.S.W.  Syracuse.    Pop., 
I  in  1831,  21,466.    The  Inhabs.,  who  are  said  to  be  active 
I  and  industrious,  have  considerable  cloth  and  silk  monu- 
j  factures,  and  a  rather  extensive  trade  In  the  corn,  oil, 
I  wine,  and  cheese  of  the  surrounding  territory.     It  Is 
:  near  the  site  of  the  anc.  Hybla  Henra  ;   but  being  sel- 
dom visited  by  travellers,  little   Is  known  of  Its  state. 
(Itampulrii,  Ciironri^a.) 

Raoi'sa  (Slav.  Ihtbrownik,  Turk.  Paprovnik,  an. 
Rantiuni),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
prov.  Dulmatla,  cap  circ.  of  Us  own  name,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Adriatic,  37  m,  W.N.W.  Cattaro;  le.t.  43° 
36'  30"  N.,  long.  18''  II'  fiV  K.  Pop.,  In  1837,  3,039. 
It  Is  walled,  and  has  two  good  harbours,  one  to  the 
:  N.W.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.K. ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
town,  are  protected  by  several  modern  forts.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  except  one,  the  Corso,  which  intersects  It 
from  N.  to  S. ;  its  houses  are  well  hnllt,  in  the  Italian 
style,  but  many  of  them  are  now  unoccupied.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  a  dreek  church,  n  Plarist  gymnasium,  high 
school,  military  hospital  (once  the  Jesuits'  college), 
laiaretto,  and  theatre.  It  Is  the  see  of  a  Rom.  Catholic 
vicar-bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  Judicial 
courts  for  the  circ. :  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
I  and  rosoglio.  Though  Ragiisii  has  greatly  declined 
'  from  her  former  lm|M>rtance,  she  still  has  a  considerable 
coasting  trade  ;  and  In  IK<H,  336  vessels  belonged  to  the 
port,  30  of  which  traded  to  the  Levant  and  the  western 

forts  of  the  Mediterranean.    Ragiisa  was  founded  In  the 
til  century  by  somi-  fugitives  from  Kiildaiirus  in  lllyrta, 
when  that  city  was  destroyed  liy  the  Slavl.     It  continued 
til  Im>  a  re|iiiblle  under  the  successive  protection  of  the 
(irreks,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  till  lAlMi,  wlien  It  was 
\  taken   liy  Napoleon,  who  erected  It  Into  a  dukedom, 
I  which  he  conferred  on  Marshal  Marroont.    On  the  fall 
I  of  the  former,  Ragusn  was  given  to  Austria,    (tierghaui, 
Attirmrine  l.dnder,  l/c,  Iv.  860.  i   Amitria,   Nat.  Jin- 
'  cycfic) 

RA.IAHMliNnKV,  adistr.  nf  the  Madras  presid.  In 
Ditlish  India.  (,SVr Cihcahs,  Nohtiikrn.) 
I  ItAJAHMi'Nnav,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  rap.  nf  the 
above  distr.,  on  the  Uialavery,  about  AO  m.  from  Its 
mouth,  and  liK  m.  N.K.  Masullpatan,  It  stretches  along 
the  river  for  some  distance,  and  has  an  old  fort,  several 
niosqiies,  a  fine  luisaar,  Ac.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  district 
court,  and  a  station  for  two  companies  of  sepoys.  (Ma- 
dr(W  Xiic  Almanac,  ic.) 

HA.II':MAIIAL  (7»r   Royol  Hesiilmef).  ■  town  of 
llrltisli   India,  presid.   Ilengal,  prov.   Bhaugulpore,  on 
the  (ianges,  Ii6  m.  N.W.  Mnorshednbail.      I'nder  Ac- 
bar,  and  Sultan  Shujah,  the  brother  of  Aurungiebe,  II 
I  Uu  4 
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was  the  cap.  of  Bengal ;  and,  though  much  decayed, 
it  is  still  estimated  to  have  30,00<)  inhabs.  It  consists 
)irincipally  of  one  long  street  of  stone  or  mud  houses, 
genenilly  with  2  stories  ;  about  a  doieu  market-places, 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  ground  ;  a  few  tombs  and 
mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  palace.  Tlie  inhabs. 
have  some  trtilHc  with  the  hill  people  of  the  <listrict,  but 
their  main  source  of  priilit  is  derived  from  their  supply- 
ing necessaries  to  travellers  on  the  Ganges.  (HamiltoH'i 
E.  I.  (lax.  I  Mint.  Trav.) 

RAJK.S1IAYK,  adistr.  of  British  India,  prcsid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  principally  between  the  24th  and  2.')th  degs. 
of  N.  lat.,  and  the  88th  and  UOth  of  K.  long.,  having 
N.  Din<ijepoor,  and  Rungpoor;  E.  Myemuiising,  and 
Dacca  Jelalporc ;  W.  Parncah ;  and  S.  the  (>anges,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Jcssore,  Nuililoa,  and  Mocirsliedabad.  Area, 
S,^^) sq. ni.  Pop., in  1822, 1,087, l.^^;  about  2-3ds  Hindoos, 
and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The  whole  surface  is  so 
low  that  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Nov. 
it  is  nearly  submerged  bv  the  inundations.  Towards 
the  E.  it  is  thickly  wooded.  Few  solid  ediflces,  and  no 
fortresses  exist  in  this  distr. ;  but  it  comprises  m.iny 
populous  commercial  villages,  and  the  towns  of  Nat- 
tore,  Uauleah,  and  llurrial.  I.„ind  revenue,  in  1820-30, 
1 4,«l,2'.)9  rupees.  (I'ail.  Rrp.,SjC.) 

UAJl'OO TANA,  the  largest  prov.  of  Hindosfan,  to- 
wards its  N.W.  quarter,  between  24°  and  31^  N.  lat., 
and  70"  and  77°  I'.,  long.  ;  having  \V.  and  N.  Moultan 
and  Lahore,  E.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Malwah  and  (iiijrat, 
and  .S.W.  .SInde.  Its  length,  N.  and  S.,  is  estimated  by 
Hamilton  at  350  m..  and  Its  average  breadth  at  2(Klm., 
giving  it  an  area  of  about  70,000  sn.  m.  It  comprises  a 
large  extent  of  sandy  do^ert,  but  In  the  S.  and  K.  arc 
many  fertile  triicts.  'This  prov.,  which  is  wholly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  British,  consists  of  a  number  of  feudal 
principalities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Judpnor,  Jessel. 
mere,  Jeypore,  Odevpoor,  and  Bicaiiere,  wliii'h  see.  For 
further  and  full  particulars  lespecting  tills  portion  of  Hin- 
dostan,  tlie  reader  may  consult  the  copious  work  on  Ka- 
jasthan  by  Colonel  Tod. 

KAMCIUH,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  by  far  the 
largest  under  the  Beng.ii  presid.,  occupying  all  the  S, 
part  of  the  prov.  Ilaliar,  betuci'n  the  22d  and  2.'ith  degK. 
of  \.  lat.,  and  the  83,1  and  87tli  of  E.  I'lng. ;  having  N. 
Shahabad.  lialiar,  ami  Biiau.^nlpure ;  K..  lleerbhoom, 
and  the  Jungle  Mehals ;  and  S.  and  W.  the  territory 
ceded  by  the  rajah  of  llerar.  Area  estimated  at  22,430 
sq.  m.  I'op.  in  I8:i2,  2,2.'i2,!i8.'j.  A  large  proporlUm  of 
tills  distr.  IS  rocky  and  unproductive,  or  covered  with 
u'oud.  Iron,  coal,  lead,  and  antimony  exist  In  the  hilly 
region  of  the  S.,  but  from  want  of  capital  and  enterprise 
aniong  the  inhiitiitaiits,  few,  if  any,  mines  are  wrought. 
M.uiy  of  the  zemindars  have  very  extensive  pos- 
se-^slons,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
British  authority.  Klavery,  tliougli  of  a  ver^  mild  cha- 
racter. Is  universally  pri'valent.  Tlierc  I'fe  many  old 
brick  forts  In  Ilanighnr,  alfurding  proter'  .on  to  liordes 
of  bandilli,  and  other  refractory  person.  \  hut  few  oilier 
durable  buildings.  This  distr.  has  tdways  iH-en  noto- 
rious for  crime  ;  and  hitherto,  niitullhstaoding  its  great 
extent,  has  been  ol  little  value  to  the  llritlsh  Indian 
governinent.  The  land  revenue  in  1828.  amounted  to  only 
101, 2!i3  rupees.  (I'ail.  Heps.  ;  tliimillim's  K,  I.  (lat.) 

KA.Mll.I.lES,  an  iiuuiisideraldc  village  of  llelglum, 
prov.  .S.  Brabant,  Ism.  S.S.E.  I.oiivain.  This  tillage 
Is  famous  ill  history  from  its  being  tin'  scene  ol  tlie 
great  victory  gained  on  the  J^A  of  .May,  I7(K1,  by  ihe 
allied  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  .Marllioioiigh,  over  tlie 
French,  under  Marshal  Villerol.  The  I  reiiih  army 
lunoiinteil  to  alj'Mit  nii,(kiii  inrii,  being  superior  in  num- 
bers to  that  of  tin'  allies.  The  latter,  however,  owing. 
a<  Is  allegiHl,  to  Ihe  bad  dlsiiosltlons  and  incapacity  of  \'ll- 
lerol.  gained  an  easy  as  «ell  as  a  complete  victory.  The 
l'r"ncn  lost  alioiit  n.oimi  men,  killed  and  uounded.  and 
ni'arly  7,1X10  prisoners,  liicluding  lilNI  oHiiers,  with  all 
their  artillery  and  liaggage.  The  losi  of  the  allies  did 
not  amount  to  3,lillll  mi  ii.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  gallantry  was  as  coiispiruoiis  as  his  great  talents 
as  a  general,  had  a  horse  shot  under  hlin  ill  Ihe  action; 
and  the  brad  of  Colonel  llrienlield.  who  was  assisting 
Ills  grjicc  to  reminint.  was  i  .irried  off  by  a  canniai-ball  I 
(  StmilltU't  ('imliiiiiiiliiiii  vf  Hume,  cap.  '■•. ;  yultairc,  Si- 
till-  lie  l.iiNit  Xir.,  cap.  20  )  i 

IIAMI'OOK.  a  large  town  of  llrltlsh  India,  prov. 
Delhi ;  on  the  Cosilla.  a  trilmlary  of  the  tianges,  112  in 
I'.,  by  N.  Delhi.  It  has  two  brick  palaces,  a  lolly 
inosipie  III  llie  principal  stnet.  the  niagnlllceiit  man- 
solriiin  of  a  loriiicr  clilef,  and  some  good  hoiiies  ;  hut 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  consists  of  sun-luirnt 
brick  houses,  Hitli  Ihatihed  or  tiled  roofs.  Its  territory 
Is  exciH'dingly  productive,  and  well  niltlvaled. 

Another  town,  called  lliiiiijioor,  situated  on  the  Siit- 
h'je.  about  I'KI  ill.  I',,  hy  N.  I  inritsir.  Is  a  l.ivoonti'  pliiie 
ol  lllndoi  pilgrimage,  and  an  rnlrvftdl  lor  lln-  commene 
of  llloiloslan  with  Ihe  coiintrlea  beyoiiil  Ihe  llim.iiaya, 
on  w  Idi  h  accMU'  I  II  has  a  large  ycaily  fair.  ( lliiiinllun'i 
H.  I.  liax.) 


IIAMSGATE. 

I     RAMREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Aracan,  caj*. 
of  the  prov.,  and  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  about 
115m.  S.  by  E.  Aracan.   Pop.  estimated,  in  183.5, at  8,000, 
and  increasing.     It  stands  at  the  heail  of  a  creek,  in 
which  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage,  and  has  a  bazaar, 
'  supplied,  though  meagerly,  with  British  goods.     Its  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  tine  athletic  race,  carry  on  a  brisk 
tr.ide  with  Chittagong,  Sandnway,  Bassein,  and  Calcutta. 
(I'enibi-rlon ;  Kep.  on  Ihe  K.  I'nmlier,  p.  1)3.,  S/c.) 
I      RAMSAY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Hunting- 
don, hund.  Hdntingstone.     The   par.,  which  extends 
into  the  CO.  Cambridge,  and  has  an  area  of  no  less  than 
17,0riO  acres,  h.id,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  3,0(jl>,  of  whom  about 
l,U(lll  may  belong  to  the  town.     The  latter,  about  10  m. 
N.N.E.    Huntingdon,  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street,  running  K.  and  W.,  with  another  branching  iitt' 
to  the  N.      Houses  mostly  brick.      The  church,  a  line 
old  ediflce,  has  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  an  cm. 
battled  tower  at  the  W.  end.     The  town  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Cromwell  family,  several  of  whom  are 
buried  in  the  church,  but  thi^rc  are  no  monuments  to 
their  memory.     It  has  a   free-school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed  in  10113,  which  educates  about  70  boys ;  and  a 
charity-school,    which    educates    about    SO    girls,     was 
founded  towards  the  beginning  of  last  centurv  by  John 
Urydcn,   Esq.,  a  relation  of  the  great  poet.     The  town 
siifll'red   severely  frinn  lire  in  1731.     Ilainsay  is  within 
the  great  level  of  the  fens  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  fe- 
veral  shallow  lak<>s,  or  meres,  that  called  Ihe  Whittle- 
,  sea,  about  4  in.  N.W.  from  the  town,  being  tlie  largest 
I  in    the    kingdom.      A    inagnilicent    Benedictine  abbey, 
founded   here    in  9(j'J,    acipiired,   in  the  sequel,    great 
,  wealth  and  celebrity.     .\t  the  dissolution,  its  revenues 
;  amounted  to  1, 988/.  a  year.     .4  ruined  gateway  is  all  th.it 
I  now  remaiiu  of  tills  once  famous  fabric.      Murket-duy 

Saturday  ;  fair,  2d  July,  for  pedlery. 
I  '  R,\MSA  Y,  a  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  sec. 
;  R.-VM.SGATE,  a  sea-nort,  watering-place,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  on  tlie  E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Tliaort, 
15  m.  E.  bv  N.  Canterbury,  ,iiul  C'lin.  E.S.E.  London. 
'  Area  of  par.,  SfiO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  10,90!).  The  town, 
which,  till  the  iH'giniiing  ol  last  century,  was  little  more 
than  a  small  fishing  village,  has  risen  to  its  present  im- 
portance, partly  in  consequence  of  the  constriictioii  of 
Its  artilicial  harbour,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
land, but  principally  from  its  having  become  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  visiters  from  the  metropolis.  Its  older 
portions,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  and 
mean-looking  houses,  occiipiiHl  chleHy  by  the  Irades- 
piHiple,  lie  in  a  Hat  opening  towards  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
gulley,  (here  called  Kale,  whence  the  name  of  tlie  liiwii.) 
between  two  very  steep  cliffs  ;  the  latter,  which  are  as- 
ci'iided  bv  stone  steps,  are  now  covered  with  good- 
looking,  though,  in  general,  not  very  Bubstanlial  houses, 
laid  out  in  terraces,  crescents,  Ke.  Buililing  Is  still 
gning  forward  on  u  pretty  extensive  scale.  The  town 
is  well  lighted  with  gas.  Till  18118  the  supply  of  water 
was  Insutiicient,  and  eimstiliiUd  no  small  item  nf  ex- 
pense to  the  inhabs.  of  the  houses  mi  the  cliils,  but  an 
ample  supply  was  Ihi'ii  Introduced  from  the  neiglihiiur- 
iiig  vill.ige  of  St.  Laurence.  A  inaikel-lioiise  staiiil<  at 
Ihe  Intel  section  of  the  princip.'d  streets  of  the  old  touii, 
oppo.ite  to  which  is  llie  principal  public  library  and 
town  bank.  Facing  the  sea  are  several  hotels  (in  one  ni' 
wliirli  are  the  assemble -rooms),  a  piiblic  library  and 
weil-constriicled  baths  on  the  \V.  clill',  with  the  CI;'.- 
ri'iice  and  other  ballis,  bazaars,  ami  a  ciistoin-hoiiM',  m 
the  lower  part  of  tiie  town,  abutting  on  the  Inner  basin. 
I  he  ( liiirch,  recently  erected,  a  lar>'e  anil  lianilMniM' 
liiiildiiig.  in  the  per|ii'iidlciilar  style,  with  an  lalagoiiil 
lowir,  iiroviilo  ai'coininodation  Inraliiiiit  2,000  peiMnia: 
till'  living  (createii  liy  act  of  pari,  ill  |s27)  Is  a  vit.ir- 
agi'  of  the  aiimi,il  value  ol  too/  ,  patron  the  Archhn  uj 
(  oitiiliury.  .A  cliapel-or.eaM',1111  lately  the  only  epl-i  i). 
pal  place  of  worship  in  llii'  town.  Is  supported  ihii  Hi  hy 
voluntary  fiihscrlptioiis  and  pew  rents;  lii'>ldes  win.  Ii', 
liirre  are  placi-s  ol  Worship  for  W  esli'yaii  Mt'llii<dist«,  In- 
ili'peiidints,  llaptists,  and  riiitarlans.  and  a  Jius'  >>i;a. 
gii).'ue.  Tile  loun  has  lour  Sonday-si  hails,  alti  imUiI  l>y 
aixiiit  800  t'hitilren,  and  there  are  national  Laiu'ii^li  i.iii 
and  iiilaiit  schiKds,  fiiniishiiig  iiistrnctloii  to  nearly  St'i) 
yi  nog  persons  id  iiolh  sixes. 

The  1110*1  striking  h'ature  of  the  town,  however,  l<  ils 
haiboiir,  one  of  the  most  magiilllcenl  works  ol  Us  ki:  il 
ill  the  klnttdom,  roriiied  by  dinihle  piers,  built  niiili'i  ilic 
snprrinleiidi'iice,  siicci  ssively.  of  Smeaton  and  lirni.ie 
It  was  I'ommeiiced.al  the  pnliiie  expnise.  In  liVi,  wiili  tlii' 
inti'iitloii  nf  fMrmiog  an  asylum  tor  vi  nsels  in  the  Hoiii  , 
whii'ii  III i|: III  otherwise  Ih>  ilrlven  on  the  liomlwin  ."S.inil*, 
The  E.  pier  exteiiils.  In  a  ciirviiliiear  directluii,  iipw.irih 
ofllisiyaids  liilo  the  sea.  Its  |n|al  length,  iir  lulling  its 
angli's,  ainiiuotiiiu  to  /,OiKi  bet  ;  that  ol  Ihi'  \V.  piii  In'- 
log  abiiiit  l..'>IKMi<i'|.  Till,  wliltli  of  the  entrance  is  ;<l(l  ll , 
and  Ihe  harlioiirana  18  aiies. 

Till' gi'iieral  breulth  of  Ihe  pleri  Is  20  It.  ini  liuliiiK  i 
strong  parapet  on  Ihe  outer  'Ides  next  the  sea.  I'hiy  arc 
toiittructed   chleHy   of    I'cill.iiid    and    Purherk    tliuic. 
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RANGOON. 

After  tlio  niera  were  nearly  finished,  the  deposition  of 
sand  and  inud  witliin  the  Imrbour  being  so  great  as  to 
threaten  ruin  to  the  entire  projeet,  Smeaton  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  basin  within  the  harbour, 
to  be  filled  at  high  water  and  let  out  again  at  ebb  tide,  so 
that  any  deposit  might  be  carried  off  by  the  artilieial  cur- 
rent. This  was  accordingly  dune,  and  has  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  ;  and,  In  1787,  an  advanced  pier  was 
undertaken  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  shipping  in  tem- 
pestuous weather.  Atiout  the  same  period  a  dry  dock  was 
excavated,  and  storehouses  erected.  There  is  a  light, 
house  on  the  head  of  the  W.  pier,  whence  a  clear  red  light 
is  displayed  at  night,  when  there  are  10  ft.  water  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour ;  this  notice  lieing  given,  during 
the  day,  by  a  red  flag  from  Sion  Hill.  A  wet  dock  has 
lately  been  constructed  near  the  basin  for  the  repair  of : 
vessels.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though  ' 
no  cost  has  been  spared  to  render  this  harbour  as  useful  I 
as  passible  to  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  dangerous 
part  of  the  channel,  it  Is,  owing  to  the  want  of  water,  very 
defective,  and,  as  it  can  be  entered  only  at  certain  times  | 
of  the  tide,  it  is  far  from  realising  the  expectations  tliat 
were  formed  of  Its  bein<;  a  g'lod  refuge  harbour.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  incorporated  company 
of  trustees,  who  appoint  the  chief  and  deputy  harbour- 
master and  other  otticers.  It  was  m.ide  a  royal  port  in 
lionour  »f  a  visit  from  George  IV.  in  1821 ;  and  an  obelisk 
near  tlie  pier-gates  has  since  been  erected  to  commemo- 
rate; that  most  unimportant  event. 

Kainsg<ite  had  formerly  an  extensive  commerce  u  itii  the 
Ualiic,  but  this  has  long  declined.  It  has  still  some  trade 
with  I''rance  and  Holland,  chiefly  in  the  importation  of 
e'j^s,  fruit,  provisions.  &c.;thegro88customsrevenueof  the 
port  (ulilch  includes  Margate  and  Broadstairs),  amounted 
ill  IN-ilt,  to  7,088/.  Its  co.isting-trade  is  pretty  extensive, 
clilefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  and  Sunderland.  A 
eoii^idernble  llshcry  of  turbots  and  soles  is  carried  on  ofl' 
the  coast  by  boats  from  the  W.  ports  of  England ;  but 
only  a  small  share  of  it  is  taken  by  the  inhabs.  of  Kams- 
gate.  Indeed  the  town  displays  little  activity  beyond 
what  is  causetl  by  the  influx  of  visiters  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  for  whose  accommodation  steam-packets 
ply  daily  to  and  from  the  metropolis.  The  smoothness 
1)1  the  sands  K.  of  the  harbour,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  make  the  beach  particularly  well  adapted  for 
bathing,  and  it  constitutes  a  favourite  resort  for  visiters, 
liuiidreds  of  whom  may  here  be  seen  in  the  height  of  the 
Ee.isiiu  strolling  about,  lounging  on  chairs,  and  enjoying 
the  sea-brccie.  The  pier  furnishes  another  delightful 
proinenade,  and  on  the  W.  clilf,  w  lilch  i.s  ascended  from 
till'  inner  basin  by  a  lliglit  of  stone  stairs,  is  a  flne  broad 
walk,  extending  westward  towards  I'egwell  Bay.  Two 
weli.eoiuhieted  bath  establishments  are  replete  with  ac- 
riiiiiniodalion  for  Invalids  ;  and  libraries,  news-rooms 
(line  of  which  is  in  a  marquee  on  the  sands),  bazaars, 
iiimerts,  «ic.  furnish  ample  ireans  of  occnpatlfin  and 
aniuseiiient.  Ilamsgate  Is  a  member  of  the  tinaue  Port 
of  Saiidulch,  and  is  governed  bv  a  deputy,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  that  bor.  ;  but  judiiial  an'airs  are  regulated 
liy  a  local  magistracy  under  a  local  act.  passed  In  1812, 
>laikets  nil  Wedne-ilay  nnil  Saturday,  but  daily  during 
suiiinier,  and  exceedingly  well  sujiplied. 

IIANdOON,  a  town,  river-port,  and  the  chief,  and 
iiiili'eil  almost  the  only,  ctitifj-Ot  lor  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  llirnian  empire,  prov.  I'c^ii,  on  the  I'',  and  principal 
liraiiili  of  tlie  Irawaddi  (called  the  Itangoon  river),  about 
viiin  from  the  sea.  .'Mini.  S.S.W.  I'egn.andllOm.  W.  by  N. 
.Martahan  ;  lat.  10"  42'  N.,  long.  '.ifi'J  m'  K,  fop.,  aceord- 
in;i  In  a  census  In  1821;,  about  I"",!'!!!),  which  is  perhaps  not 
r.ir  fruiii  its  present  ( |H4I )  amiMiiit,  though  it  has  been 
fUiU'A  to  amoiinl  to  tl),(Klli,  and  even  ,'iO,(ilKl !  The  town 
.mil  Miliiirhs  extend  lengthwise  along  the  bank  of  the 
liver  iiir  about  I  in.  by  ]  III  depth  ;  but  the  Imiiscs  are 
\iri  iineipially  scattered  over  the  area.  The  fort,  or 
r.itliir  wiiodeu  stiieluiile,  which  ciinstitiites  the  town 
|rn|M'rly  «o  called.  Ih  an  Irregular  oblong,  entered  by  8 
t'.lis  and  several  sally-poits,  I  I'ravjnrrt' s  h'.mhn»sy,  II, 
ill  Aeeiirdlng  to  Mr.  Maleiiliii,  who  visited  Kangoon 
ill  \<\  1,  ■'  the  city  l«  spread  iipon  part  of  a  vast  ineaiiow, 
I'll!  little  above  high  tides,  mid  at  this  season  (May)  re- 
si'iiililiiig  a  neglected  sw  amp.  The  fortiHeatlnns  are  of  no 
nv.iil  a;.',iliut  niiidirii  iniides  ol  attack.  They  consist  of 
mill  Iv  ,1  riiw  iif  woiiden  timbers  'et  In  the  ground,  rising 
to  llie  lii'ight  of  alioiit  18  ll„  with  a  narrow  platfurin 
niiiniiig  rnnnd  Inside  for  niiuketeers,  and  a  few  caiinnu 
lying  at  tlie  gateways  In  a  useless  condition,  A  dozen 
liireifiieis  have  briek  tenements,  very  jhabliy  ;  there  are 
iiUii  fiiiir  or  live  s.nall  brick  |iliice»  of  worsliiii,  for  fo- 
reij:m'r»,  and  a  inl«eialili'  eiistiin-hnnse,  Mesldes  these, 
it  Is  a  "Ity  of  lianilioii  lulls,  in  ap{>earniice  as  paltry  as 
I'lisilile.  Till'  lavi'H  iif  the  houses  generally  deiteenil  to 
mihln  li  111-  H  It,  lit  the  ground  ;  very  lew  bilng  of  more 
tlaiiiiliesliiry,  or  having  any  other  covering  than  tlialih. 
I  ellirs  are  niiknottii,  nnd  all  the  hoiisei  are  raised  two 
iir  tlirie ft.  aliiive the  ground,  for  coolness  iind  veiillliitioii. 
A>  till'  Hours  are  of  split  bamboo,  nil  dirt  falls  through  \ 
mil  wli  It  Is  iitil  picked  up  by  cruws,  dogs,  fowls,  ,<Cc.,  la 
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occasionally  swept  out  and  burned.  The  street!  are 
narrow,  and  paved  with  half-burnt  bricks,  which,  at 
wheel-carriages  are  not  allowed  in  the  city,  are  in  toler- 
able repair.  There  is  neither  wharf  nor  quay  :  in  four 
or  five  places  are  wooden  stairs,  at  which  small  bnati 
may  land  passengers ;  but  even  these  do  not  extend  to 
within  20  ft.  of  low-water  mark.  Vessels  lie  in  tho 
stream,  and  discharge  into  boats,  from  which  the  pack- 
ages, stung  to  a  bamboo,  are  lugged  on  men's  shoulders 
to  the  custom-house."  {^Travels  in  S.  E.  Alia,  i.  76,  77.) 
The  river  opposite  Rangoon  is  about  6110  yards  across  ; 
and  the  town  is  accessible  to  ships  of  1,200  tons'  burden. 
'I'he  n<avigation,  though  somewhat  intricate,  is  safe  and 
practicable  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  native  pilots.  At 
neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  ft.,  and  i«t  springs, 
from  2.')  to  30  fl.  Rangoon  presents  many  facilities  for 
ship-building.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  so  flat  and  . 
soft,  as  to  render  docks  almost  unnecessary ;  and  there 
is  nearly  a  complete  water  communication  with  the  teak 
forests  of  I'egu,  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  India. 
Ship-building  has,  in  fact,  been  carried  on  at  Rangoon 
since  1786  ;  and  in  tlio  38  years  which  preceded  our  cap- 
ture of  the  tdwn.  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  Kuropean 
construction  had  been  built,  the  total  burden  of  wnlch 
amounted  to  upwards  of  SJiiOOO  tons.  Several  were  of 
from  800  to  1,000  tons.  Uut  Malcolm  says  that  this 
branch  of  business  is  now  .ilmnst  annihilated. 

The  markets  of  Rangoon  are  well  and  cheaply  supplied 
\vith  many  sorts  of  provisions,  as  rice,  poultry,  fish,  Ike. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  town  is  still  considerable, 
though  greatly  crippled  by  enormous  port-charges  and 
absolute  prohibitions  against  exporting  rice  or  the 
precious  metals.  Specie  is,  indbed,  exported,  but  only 
clandestinely.  The  trade  of  the  empire  seaward  is  prln- 
cipally  with  the  ports  of  (  hitt.agong,  Dacca,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Masullpatam,  and  I'enaiig,  and  occasionally 
with  the  I'crsian  and  Arabi.an  Gulphs.  No  direct  trade 
has  yet  been  carried  on  lielween  Uirmah  and  any  Kurn- 
pe.-in  country.  The  articles  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  Rangoon  are  teak  wood,  catechu,  stick  lac, 
bees'  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpiment,  gold 
and  silver,  gems,  and  ponies,  which  arc  much  esteemed 
at  Madras,  lly  far  the  most  important  of  these  commo- 
dities Is  teak  timber  ;  the  quantity  of  this  wooti  annually 
exported  is  said  to  be  equal  to  7,.')(I0  full-sized  trees. 
The  nrlneipal  imports  aro  cotton  piece  goods  from  India 
and  Uritaiii,  Uritish  woollens,  Iron,  steel,  quieksllvgr, 
copper,  cord.ige,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
I  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass  ware,  o|ilum, 
I  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sug^r,  and  spirits.  Of 
i  these  by  lar  the  most  important  is  cotton  piece  goods. 
I  In  I82(>.27,  the  exports  and  imports  of  Rangoon  were  es- 
timated each  at  300,000/.  (Ciairjurd,  &c.,  in  Commerc. 
I  DM) 

I      Aliout  'J  m.  N,N,W.  Rangoon,  Is  the  celebrated  Shoe- 
'  Dagon  temple,  whleh,  though  rather  smaller  than  that  of 
{  Shoe-Madiio,  at  Pegu  (which  see),  is  much  more  highly 
ornamented.    The  two  principal  roads  leading  to  It  aro 
'  lined  on  either  side  with  numerous   pagodas,  some  of 
considerable  size.      The  great  temple,  similar  to   th.at 
of  I'egu,  stands  on  a  planted  terrace,  raised  upon  a 
rocky  eminence,  and  reached  by  an  ascent  of  100  stone 
steps.     The  area  of  this  terrace  Is  about  two  acres  ;  tlie 
temple  at  its  base  is  310  It.   in  diameter,  and  338  ft. 
in   height,  surmounted  by  a  U-e,  ot  umbrella  of  open 
Iron-work,    4.')  ft,   in   lielght,   and  richly  gilt.     "  'rho 
golden  temple  of  the  Idol  may  challenge  competition,  In 
jiolnt  of  beauty,  with  any  idlier  of  Its  class  In  fiidla.    Thu 
building  In  compo.sed  entirely  of  teak- woiid,  and  Indefati- 
galle  pains  are  displayed  in  the  iirofiision  of  rich  carved 
;  work  whleh  nilorn.s  It.     Tlie  whole  Is  one  mass  of  tliu 
i  rii  liest  gilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  roofs, 
nliieli  have  a  silvery  appearaiue,     A  plank  of  a  deep 
'  red  colour  separates  the  gold  and  silver,  which  has  a 
happy  etl'i'ii  In  relieving  them.     All  round  the  prIiKipnl 
p.igiida  are  smaller  temples,  richly  gilt,  and  lurnlshed 
with  Images  ofliaudma,  whose  unmeaning  smile  meets 
yiiil  in  every  direction  ;  inid  tho  sight  of  which,  aceum- 
jianled  by  the  ciiiKtant  tinkling  of  the  innumerable  bells 
I  liiing  on  the  top  of  each  pagoda,  combines,  with   tho 
\  stilliii'ssand  deserted  appearance  of  the  place,  to|irodiieu 
nil  iinpresslnn  on  the  mind  not  speedily  to  beefliiced.' 
(  Mitil.  Tnir..  xi.  121,  \'ifi.)    This  temple,  having  long  en- 
Joyed  a  higher  repuiathni  than  any  other  in  the  lUniiese 
iloin.,  is  resulted  to  liy  numerous  devotees  ;  and  near  It 
!  live  l^l  I'aniilies,  called  "  slaves  of  the  pagoda,"  to  whoso 
care  It  Is  entriisled.    {.Miilailiii'i  S.F.  W.<m,  i,7t'i— 82,; 
Viiiii\luiir<  I'luhiifsylii  .li<ii.  11.  .'il  •  fi7.  ;  Mud.  Inn:  x\.) 
RA.sr.VDT,  a  liiwnof  W,  (lermauv.  grand  duchy  of 
Raden,  lire.  Middle  Rhine,  of  which  it   is  the  ran,,  oil 
the  Miirg,  a  trlbiilary  ol  the  Rhine,  13  in.  S,\V.  ('arls- 
mile.     I'op,  .^,)!.Ml,     It  Is  wnllid.  and  has  wide  streets, 
se\i  111  R.  Ciili,  and  I.iilheran  churches,  a  gytenasliiin, 
Ivi'i mil,  varinns  other  •ehnols,  and  a  palate,  the  resi- 
dence (if  the    last    mnrgraves    ol    lladeii,    hi    which    l4 
a  eiirlons  collet  tlmi  of  Turkish  trophies.     Itaslatlt  Is  thu 
leal  of  the  tupt  rlnr  judicial  cinirt  for  the  die.    It  has 
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manufacture!  of  tobacco,  chicory,  carriagei,  and  ma- 
chinery and  instrumenta  of  varioui  lilnda  ;  but  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  two  congresses  held  in  it ;  the  first,  in 
1714,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Marshal  Vil- 
lars  and  Prince  Eugene;  and  the  second,  in  1798-99, 
which  terminated  abruptly  in  the  unexplained  assassin- 
ation of  two  of  the  French  envoys.  iBerghaus  j  Diet. 
Geog.) 

RATHKRALE,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  17  m.  W.S.W.  Li- 
merick. Fop.,  in  1831,  4972.  It  principally  consists  of 
one  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  which  has  many  good 
houses  and  shops.  A  par.  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
with  an  Independent  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a 
fever-hospital,  dispensary,  court-house,  and  bridewell. 
Several  families  of  German  palatines  are  settled  in  the 
town.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a  year ; 
petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  sta- 
tion, and  has  a  considerable  retail  trade.  Markets  on 
Thursdays:  fairs  on  7th  Feb.,  4th  April.  1st  and  19th 
Juno,  .'ith  Aug.,  IHth  Sept.,  and  18th  Nov.  Post-offlco  re- 
venue, in  1830,  37(i/. ;  in  I83i>,  !iSO/.  A  branch  of  the  na- 
tional bank  was  opened  here  in  1K35. 

RATISBUN  (Germ.  Hegentburg,  an.  Cattrum  Re- 
ginum,  afterwards  Augusta  Tiberii),  a  city  of  S.  Ger- 
many, cap.  of  the  Upper  P.tlntinate,  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  across  which  it  communicates  with  its  suburb, 
Stadt-am-Hof,  by  a  bridge,  1 ,0(10  German  ft.  in  length, 
f)4  m.  E.N.E.  Munich.  Lat.  of  St.  Emmcran's  Tower 
49°  0'  69"  N. ;  long.  12°  5'  43"  E.  Pop.  about  22,000, 
two-thirds  being  Rum.  Catholics.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Germany,  and  has  a  proportionally  antique 
appearance.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular :  and 
its  houses,  though  lolly,  are  altogether  old-fHshioned 
and  inconvenient  Many  have  tall  battlemented  towers, 
loopholes  for  musketry,  Kc. ;  ami  among  the  hirgc  resi- 
dences are  several  nrnnmrntcd  with  heraldic  bearings. 
The  cathedral  Is  a  fine  (iothic  edifice,  l>egun  in  the  13th 
century,  but  the  greater  part  appears  to  have  Iwen  con- 
ttructed  in  the  15th  :  its  interior  was  formerly  crowded 
with  a  number  of  extraneous  ornaments ;  but  these 
have  been  removed.  In  it  are  a  few  fine  works  of  art. 
Including  a  bat  relief  on  tlie  tomb  of  the  Primate 
Unlberg,  designed  by  Canova.  Two  older  cathedrals 
adjoin  this  etlillce  ;  one,  now  used  as  a  baptistry.  Is 
■U|)posed  to  d.nte  from  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  the 
other  is  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  also  a  massive  square  tower, 
probably  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortress.  The 
church  of  St.  Emmeran  has  some  very  curious  monu- 
ments of  high  antlquitv,  but  it  is  now  half  In  ruins ; 
and  St.  Emmeran's  Abbey,  a  large  though  not  a  fine 
building,  has  been  converted  into  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis.  The  establishment  to 
which  the  latter  belonged  whs  foundetl  lung  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  Its  dlssulutlon,  It  Is  said  to  have  been 
1,200  years  old.  The  Scotch  Benedictine  convent,  a 
monastic  Institution  In  Ratlsbon,  the  small  revenues  of 
which  has  i>revenled  its  secularisation,  supports  two 
monks  and  five  young  Scotch  ecclesiastical  students.  It 
has  a  very  curious  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the 
loth  or  I  Ith  century.  The  town-hall,  a  gloomy  and 
irregular  structure.  Is  interesting  as  being  the  scat  of 
the  German  diets  from  I0(ki  to  IWfi,  The  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  diet  present  little  that  Is  re- 
markable ;  but  iH'neath  tlie  edilice  are  some  dungeons, 
in  wliich  are  preserved  the  rack,  and  other  machinery 
of  torture,  formerly  In  use.  (See  Murriiy't  Handbook 
for  S,  llermany,  p.  tifl,) 

The  old  bUliDp's  palace,  In  which  the  emperor  Maxl- 
mIlUn  II.  dli-d,  Is  now  a  brewery.  The  ramparts  of 
Ratlsbon  are  no  longer  of  use  as  a  means  of  defence,  but 
lerve  as  public  walks.  Within  the  city  Is  a  monument 
to  the  gri-Ht  astronomer  Kepler,  who  expired  here  in 
|l>30.  RatlslKin  lias  a  royal  aciulemy,  Rom.  Catholic 
lycenni,  Lutheran  gymnaitiiim,  tln'ciloglcal  seminary, 
ol)S('rvatnry,  puhljc  library  with  20,0(NI  volumes,  school 
of  design,  museum  uf  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  botanic  siK'lety,  &c.  Since  it  lias  ceased  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  (jrrnian  I.  '"t,  it  has  been  mostly  shorn 
or  its  importance  ;  but  a  good  many  vessels  for  the  luivl- 

Eatlon  of  till'  Danulie  are  built  here  ;  and  it  has  several 
reweries,  ilisllllerles,  tanneries,  and  Irou-woiks.  It 
formerly  enJo)red  the  exclusive  right  of  the  navigation  of 
the  DunulH*.  upwards  to  L'ini,  ami  downwards  to  Vienna. 
This  privilege  Is  extinct,  but  It  still  has  a  large  share  of 
the  Irainc  on  the  river.  At  l>onau>talN't,on  the  Danube, 
about  (!  m.  dlatant.  Is  the  I'alhnlla,  n  line  Doric  marble 
temple,  built  by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  re- 
rcplliMi  of  statues  and  busts  of  the  dUtlngiilshed  men  of 
fiermany.  This  edillee.  conunenced  In  IKiO,  was  to 
be  riimplele<l  In  the  course  oi  |M4| 

ll.itUliiin  was  the  capltjd  I'f  thi  ilukes  nf  Bavaria,  till 
their  duchy  was  overturne<l  by  ('liarlemaKue.  It  was 
nUerwiirds  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  of 
thaenipiru.    In  1809,  lonie  svvero  lighting  took  place 
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before  it  between  a  part  of  the  grand  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian!,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  who  were  forced  to  retire  towards  Bohemia. 
(Berghau$,  AUg.  IJinder,  lie.,  Iv.  13S. ;  Diet.  Gfog.,  Ac.) 

RAVENNA,  a  city  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.leg.  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Montone,  amid  extensive  but 
fertile  marshes,  43  m.  E.S.E.  Bologna,  84  m.  N.W.  An- 
cona,  and  4}  m.  from  the  Adriatic ;  lat.  44°  25'  10"  N., 
long.  12°  12'^  II"  E.  Pop.,  about  16,000.  U  Is  chiefly 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  architectural  remains.  Having 
been  the  cap.  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  W. 
empire,  and  successively  the  residence  of  Honorius,  Va- 
lentinlan,  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  the  succeeding  Gothic 
monarchs,  it  presents  many  interesting  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period,  few  of  which  are  else- 
where to  be  found.  The  empress  Placldia,  from  422  to 
4.V),  and  Theodoric,  from  492  to  526,  embellished  it  with 
the  best  edifices  the  times  were  capable  of  producing ; 
and  many  of  these  exist  in  singularly  good  preservation. 
The  church  of  San  Vlttore  Is  said  to  date  as  far  back  us 
the  early  part  of  the  4th  century ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Woods,  what  remains  of  It,  even  If  the  date  be  accu- 
rate, is  a  mere  barn,  without  character.  The  earliest 
fierfect  church  Is  that  of  Santa  Agata  Magglore,  completed 
n  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  having  granite  co- 
lumns, rich  marbles,  &c.,  apparently  taken  from  some 
more  ancient  edifice.  San  Giovanni  del  Sagra  was  built 
by  Placldia,  anno  435 ;  San  Francesco  apparently 
about  the  same  date ;  St.  Apolllnarls  Nuovo,  a  found- 
ation of  Theodoric,  and  having  mosaics  of  that  period  ; 
St.  Apolllnaris,  at  Chlassi,  built  by  Justinian,  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  Spirito 
Santo,  also  of  the  6th  century.  In  all  these  churches 
the  general  plan  and  style  are  nearly  the  same. 
They  consist  of  three  naves  divided  by  columns,  sup- 
porting arches ;  the  middle  nave  terudnating  In  a 
seniiclrcidar  recess,  covered  with  mosaics.  The  roof  Is 
of  timber,  and  not  concealed.  No  very  distinct  marlts 
of  specific  difference  are  observable  in  the  workmanship, 
between  the  structures  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  ex- 
cept in  the  ornamental  parts:  the  capitals  and  mouldings 
of  the  later  period  are  much  more  fanciful.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Ravenna  was  originally  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  ;  but  the  present  building  Is  modern, 
and  has  some  frescoes  by  Guldo,  bas-reliefs,  and  rich  al- 
tars. Near  It  is  the  baptistry,  an  octagonal  building, 
probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  ancient  cathedral,  and 
almost  covered  with  mosaics,  attributed  to  an  arch- 
bishop who  lived  about  490.  The  baptism  of  Christ  is 
represented  on  the  dome  in  mosaic,  "  and  the  river-iind 
seems  also  to  be  Introduced  into  the  composition."  'I'iic 
church  of  San  Vitale.  onother  octagonal  structure,  dates 
from  the  first  half  of  the  (ith  century.  Here,  also,  I*  « 
little  church  built  by  Placldia,  whose  tomb  it  ccmtnins, 
with  those  of  Honorius,  ConstantiUH,  Valentinlan  III.. 
&c.  Without  the  city  is  the  mausoleum  of  Tlieixlurlc, 
constructed  by  his  daughter  Amalsunta. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  structures  in 
be  seen  at  Ravenna  is  the  tomb  of  Dante,  the  inimiirtai 
author  of  the  Divina  Conimedia,  who  expired  here,  in 
exile,  on  the  I4th  of  Sept.,  1321. 

"  llnppier  Itivenna  t  on  Ihy  hoary  tliore, 
l'(>rlri.!w  uf  I'.tlllnKeriipIrt:  I  honour'cl  hjt'cm 
'i'hi'  Inimurtal  exile.'  {VtiWIi  ilan^<l,  Iv.  !,•>.) 

He  was  buried  In  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  nionnn- 
tery.  in  a  handsome  tomb  erected  by  his  protector  (liiiilo 
da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bemlio  lu  ItKI,  again 
restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1(192,  and  replaced  liy  » 
UKire  magnilicent  sepulchre  in  l7>-0,  at  the  expeoM''  of 
Cardiiud  I.inilgi  tioniaga.  The  Florentines  repeatcdl) 
demanded  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  these  de- 
mands were  uniformly  met  by  a  flat  and  firm  denial. 

The  Porta  Auna,  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  W.  rn. 
trance  of  the  city,  and  a  few  remains,  said  to  be  pnrll(j|i< 
of  I'heodorlc's  palace,  and  having,  according  to  WoihIi, 
some  similarity  to  those  of  the  palace  of  Dioiletian,  at 
.Spalatro,  comprise  the  princliial  renuiining  anti(|iiili('). 
'I  he  city  has  ramparts,  whicli,  however,  are  of  liltic 
service  as  means  of  defence.  Some  of  its  M|uares  src 
iK'at,  and  ornamented  with  statues  of  popes,  .Ic. ;  and 
the  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  regular,  lint  dirty;  niiil 
the  houses  are  old-lashioned,  atid  glo<nny.  It  hat  a 
few  silk  manulacliires,  and  a  large  annual  fair  ;  Dili,  iiiii' 
I'adua,  it  Is  very  didl,  and  fitter  tor  study  than  for  aitivi' 
business.  A  monastery  has  iM-eii  appropriated  to  a  piihiic 
library,  containing  from  3il,0(NI  to  40,0(10  vols. ;  and  a  mu- 
seum, with  a  few  objects  of  natural  history,  aiitii|iillii'f, 
casts,  and  paintings.  Few  of  the  churches  are  rirli  in 
iiaintlngs,  but  there  are  some  gnod  private  gnllcrlii. 
Byron  praises  Ravenna  for  its  climate,  and  iiji,  hi' 
found  much  education  and  llb<'ralily  of  tiiiiikinii  aiimnK 
the  higher  classes.  It  is  an  archblsnopric,  and  (he  ri>i- 
deuce  of  a  Papal  legate. 

Kavenna  was  orlvlnHlly  founded  by  a  cnlnnv  I'f  Tho. 
salians,  most  probably  on  the  sra-slmre,  l)ut  In  thciiiyi 
of  Strat)U,  It  was,  owing  to  the  acciiinulaliun  ni  ii>ud, 
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"  Lenta  paludois  pmcindnnt  stagna  RxTcnna." 

(Lib.  Tlii.  T.  60S.) 

Being  difficult  of  approach,  and  well  fortified,  Iti  ad- 
vantages as  a  stronghold  and  a  naval  station  were  per> 
ceived  by  Augustus,  who  constructed  a  new  harbour, 
about  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  which  he  con* 
nected  with  the  Po  and  the  old  city  by  a  canal,  and  with 
the  continent  by  a  causeway.    Kavenna  henceforward 
became  the  principal  station  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  and 
the  new  and  old  cities  were  nearly  Joined  by  inter- 
mediate Imildlngs.    But  the  same  cause,  the  accumu- 
lation uf  mud  and  other  matters,  brought  down  by  the 
I'o  and  other  rivers,  that  had  destrovcd  the  port  of  the 
ancient  city,  in  no  very  long  time  aestroyed  that  con- 
structed by  Augustiu:  It  Is  now,  in  fact,  about  4^  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
of  tlie  Christian  sera  "  the  port  of  Augustus  was  con- 
verted Into  pleasant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of 
pines  covered  the  ground  where  tho  Roman  fleet  once 
ro<le  at  anchor  1"   ((ViAAon,  v.  209.,  8vo.  ed.)    But  this 
very  circumstance,  though  It  lessened  the  naval  im- 
portance. Increased  the  strength  of  the  new  city,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eiglith  century,  was  considered  as  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  capital  of  Italy.    At  length  the  Greek 
exarchate  being  overthrown,  tlie  city  and  its  territory 
was  given  by  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See  in  773.    Subse- 
quently Ravenna  successively  belonged  to  its  own  lords, 
^le  Bulognese,  and  the  Venetians,  till   1509,  when  it 
reverted  to  the  Pope.    In  l.'>12,  the  French,  under  the 
Puke  de  Nemours,  gaiued  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  at  a  short  distance  from  Ravenna ;  an  event 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  field  of  battle. 
RUADING,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland,  hund.  its  own  name,  co.  Berks,  of  which  It  is 
the  cap.,  ou  the  Kennett,  close  to  its  Junction  with  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Bath  Road  and  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  38  m.  W.  London.    Area  of 
pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  which  are  co-extenslve,  2,080  acres. 
Vdii.,  in  1841, 19,512.  "  The  town  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  apparent  prosperity,  the  Inhabs.  having  increased 
rapidly  within  the  last  15  years.    A  new  high  rood  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  lately  completed.  Is  an  important 
improvement.    I'here  are  many  excellent  houses,  and 
the  main  streets  are   spacious,    containing  very  good 
fclmps,  and  being  well  lighted  with  gas."    (Bound.  Rep.) 
Tlie  town-hail,  completed  in  1788,  i£  a  substantial  build- 
inK,  well  adapted  for  municipal  purposes.    The  borough 
g.Kil  is  small  and  inconvenient ;  and  the  house  of  cor- 
rri'tion,  though  large,  is  reported  to  be  "  deficient  In 
various  important  requisites,  badly  ventilated,  insecure, 
and  uithnut  punishment  cells."     (Prison  Inspectors'  hth 
jiqt.)    Reading  has  three  par.  churches.    St.  Lawrence 
is  a  large  structure, .with  a  tina  tower  of  flint  and  stone, 
cliii'lly  Tn  the  perpendicular  style  ;  tlie  otiier  churches 
are  of  a  mixed  architecture  ;  and  St.  Mary's  is  romark- 
ulilc!  fur  a  liandsomc  tesselated  tower.  Two  of  tlic  livings 
are  in  tho  gift  of  the  lord  cliancellor,  and  St.  Lawrence 
bcloniis  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    There  is  a  cha- 
pi'l-dfeusc  and  a  licensed  episronal  chapel  In  tho  par.  of 
.St.  Mary's,  and  a  liistrict  chureli  in  that  of  St.  Giles  ; 
anil  tliere  are  places  of  worship  for  Horn.  Catholics,  Hap- 
lists.  Independents,  Wesleyan  Metliodlstt,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  I'riends.     The  town   has   numerous   Sunday- 
si'hools,  furnishing  religious  instructinn  to  nearly  2,(100 
rhililren,  and  there  are  several  subscription  day-sciiools, 
attinili'd  by  aliniit  HOO  clilldren.     The  grammar  school, 
nrlKiiially  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  en- 
diiwi'd  with  property  belonging  to  the  decayed  hospital  of 
St.,lnhn,  received  groat  additions  from  Arclibp.  Laud,  and 
Sir  Tliiimas  White  conferred  on  it  two  fellowships  at  St. 
.Inhn's  Coll.,  Oxford.    It  enjoved  a  high  reputation  as  a 
diisslcnl  seminary,  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Valjiy  was  head 
master,  and  was  then  attendeil  by  I'iO  hoys,  partly  day 
kcliiilars  and  partly  boarders  \  since  then,  however,  ft  has 
lircallv  declined ;  liut  it  continues  tn  be  a  respectable 
■rhddf,  and  Is  improving.     Tiic  school  Is  open  to  all 
Ixius,  whether  natives  or  residents  of  Reading ;  but  none 
are  admitted  free,  (i'har.  Voiiim.  3'iil  Hep.)    A  blue-coat 
irliddl,  founded  in  ll>4(i,  has  ail  endowment  producing 
an  average  income  uf  HMI.  a  year,  and  furnishes  cloth- 
hig,  iiistructiim,  and  un  apprentlce-foi'  to  40  boys  (eleclwl 
hy  the  rorporatiim):  a  girl's  green-coat  sch<iol.  In  St. 
Mary's  par., is  supportnl  by  subscription.    Reading  lias  a 
CO.  Iicmpital,  opened  in  1N3U,  and  iiuinerniis  alinsliuiises 
ami  indiiey.cliarities,  few  towns  In  Kngland  liaving  so 
lariie  an  .imount  of  property  held  In  trust  for  charitable 
iiiiriidsrs.    A   dispensary,   eye-iiifirmHry,   and   savings' 
liank  have  lieen  established  witliin  the  last  few  years. 
Till'  Kcuding   Institution  has  an  excellent  library  and 
iifns-rnnm,  and  it  has  also  a  subscription  news-rnoni, 
nii'i'haiili's'  Institute,  small  theatre,  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers  are  published. 
The  trade  of  Reading  Is  very  toniidcrable,  but  more  of 


•  general  than  specific  character.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  was  formerly  pretty  extensively  carried  on, 
chiefly  In  a  large  range  of  buldings  known  as  the  Oracle  ; 
but  the  business  is  now  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  build- 
ings are  occupied  by  riband  and  silk  weavers,  of  whom 
there  Is  a  considerable  number  in  and  about  the  town. 
Floor-cloth  and  sail-cloth  are  also  produced,  and  there 
are  several  large  breweries.  The  trade  of  the  town  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
and  the  Thames  Navigation,  and  It  will  be  still  more 
facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
which  has  here  a  principal  station. 

Reading, "  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  hy  prescription," 
was  Incorporated  by  Henrv  III.,  and  has  received  many 
subsequent  charters.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
the  bor.  Is  divided  Into  3  wards,  the  municipal  officers 
being  a  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18  councillors. 
Corporation  revenue  In  183'J,  2,400/.,  exclusive  of  93/.  ac- 
cruing from  tho  sale  of  property.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder,  besides  which  there 
Is  a  civil  court  for  debts  under  10/.  The  Lent  assises 
and  winter  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here, 
besides  weekly  petty  sessions.  Reading  has  sent  S  mem. 
to  tho  H.  of  C.  since  the  23  Edw.  I.,  the  right  of  voting 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  In  the  iiihabs.  paying 
scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged 
bv  the  Boundary  Act.  and  in  1839.40  it  had  1,141  reg. 
electors.  Reading  Is  likewise  one  of  the  polling  places 
at  elections  for  tho  co.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turdav;  un  the  latter  for  corn.  Fairs,  Feb.  2.,  May  1., 
July  2.t.,  and  Sept.  21 . ;  the  last  being  for  cattle  and  cheese, 
and  extremely  well  attended. 

Reading  Is  of  great  antiquity,  though  its  origin  be  un- 
known. In  1263,  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  here,  and 
another  was  adjourned  Ihltlier  in  1453.  In  the  great 
civil  war  It  was  successively  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
parliament  and  of  the  king.  Arciibishop  Laud  was  tlie 
son  of  a  clothier  In  this  town,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  in  1573.  In  his  prosperity  he  did  not  forget  the 
place  of  his  birth,  to  wiiich  no  was  a  liberal  bcno> 
factor. 

RED  RIVER,  an  Important  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, wliich  see. 

REDRUTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  hund.  Penrith,  on  an  acclivity  on  tlie  high 
road  between  Truro  and  St.  Ives,  8  in.  W.S.W.  the 
former,  and  1 1  m.  E.  the  latter.  Area  of  par.  3,770  acres. 
Pop.,  In  1831,  8,191.  Tho  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  built  ori  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  improved  of  late  years, 
having  fully  doubled  its  pnp.  since  1801  ;  and  Is  pretty 
well  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Among  tho 
more  recent  buildings  arc  a  handsome  square  granite 
tower,  with  an  illuminated  clock  in  its  upper  part ;  and 
the  savings'  bank,  a  neat  edifice  with  a  colonnade  in 
front.  The  par.  church,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Cam  lire  Hill, 
{  ni.  S.  W.  the  town,  was  rebuilt  about  1770.  The  living  is 
a  rectory,  in  tiio  patronage  of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  of  tho 
gross  annual  value  of  501/.  A  chapel  of  case,  in  the  pointed 
style,  has,  however,  been  crectoil  contiguous  to  the  town, 
partly  by  a  grant  from  the  ]iarllamentary  commissioners, 
and  partly  bv  subscription  i  the  living  is  a  curacy,  in  tlic 
patronage  of  the  rector.  '1  hero  are  also  meeting-houses 
tor  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers  ;  a  grammar- 
school,  erected  by  voluntary  cnntribution  in  iH03  ;  with 
various  other  private  and  Sunday  schools,  a  subscription 
reading-room,  and  a  small  theatre. 

Redruth  owes  its  importance  wholly  to  the  exten- 
sive copper  and  tin  mines  in  Its  vicinity.  The  Cmi- 
sulldated  and  I'nited  Mines,  between  it  and  Gwennap, 
are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Cornwall.  In  \K\i\ 
they  employed  III  all  .l.l'.Hi  individuals,  and  21  steam- 
engines,  some  of  wliich  were  uf  the  greatest  power.  One 
of  the  shafts  in  these  mines  was  more  tlian  3(NI  fatlinms 
deep,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  being  from  !Hi'^  to 
09"  Fall.  I  (See  Oe  la  Heche's  Ueologyqf  Cornwall,  p. 
flOI.  I  Slalislics  iif  Ihe  lirilish  Empire,  I.  5S7.)  'liie  ore 
is  conveyed  by  railways  to  Deveron,  on  a  creek  helonKliig 
tn  Falmouth  harbour,  and  to  I'ortreath,  Hayle,  &c.,  on 
tho  N.  side  of  the  peninsula,  Reilrutli  has  a  brisk  gene- 
ral trade.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  wliUli 
lost  is  one  of  tlio  largest  corn-markets  In  the  W.  of  l'.i:,<?- 
land.  Fairs,  M^./ 2d,  Aug.  3d,  and  Oct.  \'i,  chlelly  I'ov 
cattle.  Tehlddy  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Duiittan- 
vilie,  Is  about  2  m.  from  tiie  town. 

RKI)  SEA  (an.  Arabicus Sinus,  or  Ruhrum  Mare),  an 
extensive  Inland  sea  between  Africa  iinii  Arabia,  con- 
nectiil  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  tiie  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Miunieb,  less  than  '.20  ni.  across,  between  lat.  VIP  40'  and 
30"  N.,  and  long.  32"  and  44"  E.  Extreme  length,  I.'',i0 
in. ;  do.  breadth,  !U0  m. «  average  breadth,  135  m.  ;  .'stl- 
inated  area,  IH5,0(KI  sq.  m.  It  runs  In  n  pretty  d'rcct 
course  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  being  divided  at  lis  N. 
extremity  into  two  arms,  the  longest  mul  most  ».eiterly 
of  whicii  Is  the  gulpii  of  <«  icr,  ,i!  ilie  head  of  w!i|ch  !s  tho 
port  of  Ihe  same  name,  w'llcli  see  I  ne  ut^er  branch, 
wliich  runs  N.N,U.,  huviii  t  n  lerii/'li  >i  IIAI  in.,  Is  called 
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RED  SEA. 


the  gulph  of  Akaba,  which  tee.  On  tho  promontory>be- 
twenn  these  sulpha  Is  the  mountain  Rroiip  of  DjibbeU 
Musa,  Including  mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb,  famous  in 
Scripture  history.  The  gulph  of  Suez  is  more  than 
180  m.  in  length,  and  its  brnadth  may  average  about 
22  m.  The  strait  of  DJubal,  the  entrance  to  this  gulph. 
Is  nearly  16  m.  across.  The  present  charts  of  the  Ited 
Sea  were  formed  In  1829,  by  order  of  the  K.  India  Com- 
pany, under  the  superintendence  of  Capts.  Elwin  and 
Moresby ;  but  a  considerable  section  of  its  S.  part  had 
been  surveyed  in  1801  by  Sir  H.  Fopham  under  Lord  Va- 
lencia. Tnn  more  recent,  however,  is  the  only  complete 
surrey  that  has  been  made  of  this  important  gulph. 

The  Red  Sea,  though,  generally  speaking,  of  great 
depth  (probably  averaging  100  fathoms),  is  In  parts 
studded  with  rocky  Islets  and  hidden  coral  banks,  which 
extend  far  into  the  channel,  and  sometimes  Impede  the 
course  of  vessels.    The   Islands   are   scattered 


year ;  but  here  even  the  latter  depend  on  the  former, 
and  a  strong  S.  wind  will  cause  a  current  of  20  or  30,  and 
even  40  m.  a  day.  Tides  have  been  observed  in  a  few 
parts  of  the  coast ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  this  sea  Is  subject  to  lunar 
influence.  The  Idea  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
were  formerly  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  the  surface  has  been  depressed  by  the  constancy 
of  currents  flowing  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  wholly 
chimerical :  the  fact  is,  that  from  May  to  October,  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  the  water  Is  2  ft.  lower  than 
the  average  level ;  whereas  from  December  to  February, 
when  the  currents  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
water  collects  at  the  N.  part,  whicn  accordingly  becomes 
unusuallyaelevated.  (Geog.  Journ.,  vl.  S2. ;  fVetlited's 
Arabia,  ii,  .300.,  and  Append.:  Sailing  Directiom,  p. 
211— 219.,  4c.) 

The  country  about  the  Red  Soa  Is  more  or  less  moun- 
tainous, though  the  high  lands  seldom  abut  directly  on 


are   scattered  pretty 
abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  sea.    Several  occur  near  ' 

the  entrance  of  the  two  northern  gulphs  ;  but  by  far  the  Its  coasts:  indeed,  this  sea  may  be  described  as' the 
greater  number  arc  found  at  Its  S.  W.  extremity,  nearly  lower  part  of  a  valley  bounded  eastward  by  the  table- 
opposite  Massouali,  this  group  being  denominated  the  land  ot  Arabia,  and  westward  by  a  range  of  mountains 
Dhaluk  Archipelago.  Further  S.  are  several  other  rising  from  4,000  to  G.OOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  Between  the 
Islands,  one  of  which  (called  Djibel-Teer)  comprises  an  high  grounds  and  the  shore,  however,  a  level  district 
active  volcano,  rising  nearly  1,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  (See  intervenes,  of  some  extent,  and  considerable  fertility  ; 
Moresby's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red  Sea,  p.  26.)  |  but  it  is  almost  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  living  in 


Tlie  Island  of  Cameran  lies  S.W.  Lohela;  and  ne.irly  op. 
polite  Hodeida,  In  lat  15°  N.,  Is  the  group  of  the  Ze- 
iNiyer  islands.  1'he  coral  reefs  of  this  sea  are  more 
numerous  and  extensive  than  In  any  other  body  of 
water  of  equal  extent.  They  extend  most  commonly  in 
long  strips  parallel  to  and  about  4  m.  from  shore,  with 
which  they  are  in  many  cases  united :  the  deep  w.iter 
runs  close  up  to  their  edge ;  but  the  banks  tlicm- 
ielves  are  seldom  more  than  A  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Among  the  reefs  unconnected  with  the  shore,  several  are 
at  some  disLincc  from  it,  a  channel  intervening  of  sufti- 
clent  depth  to  admit  of  navigation  by  small  vessoli,  and 
having  good  anchorage  in  stormy  weather.  These  reefs 
are  more  numerous  on  the  K.  than  on  the  W.  cn.i8t  j  hut 
thcOhalak  Archipelago  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  in- 
tersected with  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  sea. 
There  are  also  many  Isolated  reefs  ;  but  they  present  few 
obstacles,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  water,  which 
renders  them  easily  dltcoverable.  No  surf  Is  ever  ob- 
served on  them,  how  boisterous  soever  the  weather,  a 
circumstance  attributed  to  the  porous  nature  of  the 
coral  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef.  ( fyellstid's  Arabia, 
11.  216  )  Alter  all,  however,  these  reefs  offer  no  consiiler- 
ablc  obstacle  to  ships,  and  the  shelter  which  tliey  afford 
in  some  cases  facilitates  navigation  without  decreasing 
its  speed. 

The  existence  of  the  islands  and  reefs  just  described 
has  led  to  a  divisicm  of  the  lied  Sea  Into  a  central  and 
two  lateral  elinnnels.  The  central  channel,  between  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  reefs  extending  from  either 
shore,  is  very  deep  throughout,  and  In  some  parts  no 
bottom  has  been  found,  even  at  a  depth  of  V.V)  fai  horns. 
The  breailth  of  this  channel  in  tlic  parallel  of  Djidda  is 
llOm. ;  but  further  S.  it  diminiiihes  to  little  more  than 
40  in.,  ami  rontinties  gradually  decreasing  down  to  the 
strait  of  llab-el-Mandeb.  Tlie  Inner  channel,  on  tlie 
Aralilan  side.  Is  fornied  partly  by  broken  reefs  r.iid 
siiiiiveu  rocks,  partly  by  i.sl.'\ii<ls  and  liing-rontlnued  r/efs, 
a  laruc  part  also  being  open  to  the  sea :  its  average  width 
is  from  2  to  H  m.,  anil  the  di'pth  is  very  consldrrahic, 
thnnidi  tile  anchorage  is  so  insecure  as  to  affoui  little 
protei'tiim  from  the  sea.     I'lie  Inner  channel,  on  the  op- 

fill  site  co.nst,  is  similarly  bound  to  that  now  ineiitioned  ; 
)ut  It  is  much  narrower,  mid  soiinilhigs  car.  be  olitained 
only  In  a  few  places  :  the  harbours,  of  wliicli  tliere  are 
seven  or  eight,  furnish  tolerably  gooil  ane'iorage,  but  it 
is  very  unsafe  to  anchor  on  the  rocky  she.ves  projecting 
from  the  reefs.  Until  tliese  lateral  channel  t  are  coniiected 
with  tlie  open  sea  by  cross  channi'U,  some  of  which,  espe- 
cially N.  of  lat.  17",  are  of  great  width  anil  depth. 

'I'lie  winds  of  tlie  Ited  Sea  are  not  uniform  in  its  dlf- 
fiTi'iit  parts  and  ehaiiiii'ls.  With  respect  to  tlie  central 
channel,  it  may  bv  oliserreil  that  the  N.K.  monsoon  here 
lieciimes  a  S.I'.,  wind  of  coiisiiierable  force,  ilecreasing, 
however,  lu  it  passes  nnrlliward,  anil  liisiippeariiig  about 
lit.  ln^  wiierelt  is  replaced  by  tlie  N.  breezes  tliat  pre- 
vail during  the  warm  seiuoii.  The  .S.  winds  roinmeiue 
III  Oi't.,  and  sniislde  at  the  end  of  May,  when  tliey  are 
siiifeeili'd  by  N.W.  winds,  which  usually  bring  with 
them  tliii'k.  hnty  weather,  esnecinlly  on  the  Arabian 
tide,  lu  the  lateral  channels,  N.  winds,  inclining  to  land 
nnil  sea  breetes,  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  laiid-sqiialls 
being  very  common  both  in  Afiril  and  May. 

Till'  currents  of  tho  lied  Sea  appear  to  lie  entirely  go- 
veriii'il  hi'  the  winds;  fur  It  is  iiliserved  that  with  S. 
Iireejes  ihev  set  northward,  and  Willi  N.  winds  to  the  S. 
It  l>  prnlialile,  also,  that  tliey  inireaxMiceording  lo  the 
strenglli  of  either,  as  little  or  no  current  is  perceptllile 
during  tlic  prevalence  of  light,  variable  lireeies,  jiisi  be- 
fore the  monsoon.  N.  ol^  Djidda.  however,  iKith  the 
Hindi  and  currents  aro  very  variable  throughout  the 


idleness,  and  contenting  themselves  with  the  wretched 
pittance  that  may  be  obtained  by  pasturage,  and  tlie 
plunder  of  the  Iladj  season.  Notnlng,  indeed,  can  be 
conceived  more  wretched  and  degraded  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  dwelling  In  the  villages  bordering 
the  Red  Sea. 

The  principal  harbours  on  the  E.  side  of  this  sea  arc 
Mocha,  Hodeida,  Lohela,  and  Djidda,  the  first  and  last 
being  by  far  the  most  Important :  Suez,  Cosselr,  Suakim, 
and  Massnuah,  are  the  chief  places  on  the  African  side  ; 
and  a  pretty  active  communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  inhabs.  of  the  opposite  shores,  more  particularly  as 
the  sea  is  crossed  by  all  the  AfVican  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Mecca  and  Alcdina.  The  vessels  employed  In 
transporting  the  pilgrims  and  their  merchandise  may 
amount  to  about  400,  each  averaging  130  tons  ;  and  the 
pilgrims  from  Africa  alone  are  said  to  average  20,000 
annually.  {Geog.  Journal,  vi.  89.)  Grain,  also,  and 
slaves  are  large  articles  of  triide  between  the  two  shores : 
the  grain  is  shipped  at  Cosseir,  wholly  on  account  of 
Mehemet  All,  pacha  of  Egypt ;  the  slaves  are  bronglit 
almost  excliisivei)  from  .Suakim  and  Massouah.  Moelia 
b<-ing  the  only  port  whence  gowls  are  exported,  the  Ited 
Sea  has  not,  till  witliin  the  l.tst  few  years,  been  mucli 
frequented  by  foreign  vessels,  except  those  l>elonging  to 
pilgrims  from  Persia  and  India,  witli  the  merchandize  of 
both  countries  ;  wheat,  tobacco,  dates,  and  Persian  car- 
pets being  brought  by  the  former,  and  rice,  sugar,  mus- 
lins and  other  fabrics,  indigo,  spices,  and  handsome 
young  females,  by  the  latter.     Coffee,  frankincense,  and 


?:iii'is  arc  sent  if\  excliangc  from  Mocha ;  but  the  returns 
rem  the  otiicr  ports  are  in  cash,  pearls,  &c.   (deog. 
Within  the  last  lew  years,  however, 


m  tlie  other  ports  are  in  cash, 
J.mrnal,  vi.  ill.)  Within  the  last 
the  n.ivigation  and  commerce  of  this  sea  has  greatly 
increased ;  and  steamiTs  have  been  regularly  establlshcii 
between  Suez  and  India,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  the 
steamers  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  Uomliay  is  now 
brought  witliin  less  tlian  60  days'  distance  of  KiiKlaml ! 
Tlie  gales  in  tlic  N.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  offer  some  iin. 
pediments  to  steamers;'  but  we  learn  from  Wellsted 
and  other  Indian  officers,  who  have  engaged  In  the  kiir- 
vey  and  packet-service,  that  tlicrc  arc  no  obstacles  whirh 
experience  and  iiersevcrance  may  not  overcome.  Depots 
for  coal,  \c.,  are  already  established  In  dlffi'rent  parts, 
and  the  steam-packets  now  run  with  almost  nndeviatini; 
regularity.  Tlie  benelicial  conseuiiences  of  this  coinnni- 
nicatlnn,  too,  will.  In  all  probalitlity,  not  be  confined  to 
England,  Egypt,  and  India ;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  he  sup. 
pnsi'd  tliat  the  Ki'd  Sea  can  become  the  high  road  I'riim 
llritaln  to  her  Indian  possessions,  without  a  portiim  of 
till'  commerce  carried  on  between  the  I'^astern  and  West- 
ern worlds  again  reverting  to  this  Its  ancient  and  inii»t 
direct  channel,  and  without  the  dillXision  of  iiklustry  ami 
civilisation  among  the  barbarous  hordes  that  now  inhaliil 
Its  coasts. 

The  Ited  Sea  is  first  mentioned  in  s.icred  history  In 
roiiiiei'tion  with  the  miracoious  passage  of  the  Israrliti'i 
acriiss  the  nnlph  of  Suez.  I  A'xiirf.  xiv.  21.)  In  the  timi! 
of  Solomon  two  ports,  Klath  and  Ezlongeber,  were  i  «• 
taliliiheil  on  the  Oiilph  of  Akalia  ;  and  the  Phu'iiiiiaii) 
seem  to  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  on  this  sea,  tluiuiili, 
pnibably,  they  had  no  direct  coinmunleation  with  liiiil'i. 
i'he  early  (ireek  writers,  including  llinidntus,  seem  In 
have  had  very  vague  notions  respecting  the  Ited  Sea  ;  lor 
llie  'y,(uH(ii  .^atXarro  aniarently  conijirises.  in  tlielr  ri- 
lirnatiiin,  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  tlie  Imitis  to  tin.' 
cnast  of  Africa.  During  the  flourishing  periiid  of  tlii' 
Persian  empire,  the  Persian  Gulph  was  the  iiii'illiiiii 
tiiningli  wlili'h  Kurope  and  Western  Asia  reci  Ivcil  llm 
wi'altii  of  the  East  ;  lint  iimler  the  successors  ol'Al(V 
and'.'r,  ciipecially  the   Ptulutnica,  who   uxiTlcd  tli'iii. 
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REGGIO. 

•elves  to  promote  the  trade  of  this  tea,  it  became  an 
important  channel  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
India  and  the  East.  This  intercourse  continued  with 
little  intermission,  tliough  not  to  the  same  extent  at  all 
times,  till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  which  commerce  was  diverted  into  a 
wholly  dinerent  channel.  The  time,  however,  seems 
now  to  have  arrived  when  the  Red  Sea  is  again  to  re- 
cover a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance as  a  great  commercial  highway. 
.  Great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  According  to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat. 
lili.  vi.  cap.  23.)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (lib.  viii.  cap. !).), 
its  Greek  name  signifying  red,  is  derived  from  Erythros, 
a  king  of  the  adjoining  country.  But  the  more  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  derived  from  tne  great 
almndance  of  coral  found  in  it.  ( lVelltte<et  Arabia,  vol.  il. 
p.issim ;  Moreiby'M  Sailing  Directiont,  pp.  200—2^, ; 
6'iw.  Journ.  volt.  vi.  and  vil.,  &c.) 

REGGIO  (an.  Hhegium  Julii),  the  most  8.  city  and 
sea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  theE.  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  8  m.  S.E.  Messina,  and  78  m.  S.W. 
Cataiizaro ;  lat.  38°  7'  N.,  long.  IS"  55'  E.  Pop.  8,000. 
As  a  city,  it  is  inferior  to  its  opposite  neighbour  Messina ; 
but  it  Has  a  fine  situation  in  the  midst  of  orange  groves, 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  its  climate  is 
said  to  be  the  l>e8t  in  all  the  continental  dom.  of  Naples. 
The  former  town  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
17H3,  since  which  Regglo  has  but  slowly  recovered  Its 
prosperity.  It  has  been  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  which, 
wlien  completed,  will  render  It  a  handsome  city.  A  wide 
road,  called  the  Marina,  extends  along  the  sea  shore, 
parallel  with  which  the  principal  street  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  in  general  good ; 
and  as  it  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  it  is  well  drained. 
It  has  a  collegiate  and  many  other  churches,  several 
convents,  a  royal  college,  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  and 
a  iiandsome  theatre.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  out- 
side which  are  sever.ll  suburbs.  Its  ancient  fort  no 
longer  exists.  Regglo  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and 
of  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal.  It  hat  manufactures  of 
gloves,  stockings,  &c,  of  silk,  and  produces  tome  ar- 
ticles from  the  filaments  of  the  Pinna  marina  i  which, 
with  oil  and  fruit,  are  its  cliief  exports. 

Tlie  ancient  Rliegium  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  flourishing  cities  of  Maiina  (Iri  ~ia.  It  was  founded 
nearly  I  (M) years  B  cbyapaftyof  Cliaicidlans.Zancloeans, 
and  other  Greek  colonists ;  and  was  for  200  years  the  cap. 
of  one  of  the  principal  republics  of  S.  Italy.  The  govern- 
ment W.1S  subject  to  the  same  mutations  as  that  of  the 
other  Greek  cities,  being  sometimes  under  a  democracv. 
hut  more  frequently  under  an  oligarchy,  or  a  single 
tyrant.  It  was  besieged  by  the  elder  DIonyslus,  tyrant 
of  Syr.icuse,  who  having  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
country  on  the  other,  reduced  the  Inhabs.  to  suoh  dis- 
tress for  want  of  food,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to 
have  lieen  sold  for  5  minas,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
inetliod  of  computing,  about  15/.  I2>.  Urf.  At  last,  after 
lUiiaiidng  the  most  dreadful  privations,  they  were  obliged 
to  .surrender,  when  most  of  those  who  survived  were 
sent  as  slaves  to  Syracuse.  It,  however,  again  recovered 
some  portion  of  Its  former  importance,  and  succeeded  in 
repelling  an  attack  of  Hannibal.  Augustus  established 
a  colony  in  the  city.  It  produced  several  distinguished 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  some  historians  of  celebrity, 
and  Slime  distinguished  sculptors.  It  suffered  in  anti- 
riuily,  as  well  as  in  more  modern  times,  from  earth- 
qiiakus.  (Mifford's  Greeci;  v.  452.,  ed.  18.18;  Ancient 
i'liipertnl  History,  viii.  2'.).  Hvo.  ed.,  &c.) 

Iltiifiio  (an.  lii'giuiii  l.enitti),  a  city  of  N.  Itak,  cap. 
of  a  distr.  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  between  the  Tessonc 
aniU'rostolo,  tributaries  of  the  Po,  Ifiin.W.N.W.  Mo- 
(Ipna,  and  15  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Parma.  Pop.  about  18,000. 
It  Is  ilet'eiided  by  ramparts  and  a  citadel,  and  is  a  well- 
built  and  rather  handsome,  though  miserably  dull  town. 
Its  streets  are  regular,  and  b<irdered  with  arcades.  It 
\\M  some  handsome  chi|rche8,  numeroiit  conventi,  a 
Inwn-liall,  theatre,  lyceum,  public  library,  and  a  library 
and  museum  of  imtiqulties,  collected  by  Spallunianf. 
No  antiquities  remain,  except  a  statue  In  the  principal 
Fi|uare,  traditlonilly  said  to  represent  Brennus,  tho 
(iullle  le.ider.  Regglo  has  manul'actures  of  silk  nnd 
linen  fiUirlcs,  horn,  wooden,  and  Ivory  articles,  .^e.  ;  with 
tome  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  ami  a  large 
fiiir,  which  lasts  during  the  entire  month  of  Mav.  It  Is 
tii|i|iii>eil  to  have  been  founded  bv  M.  .I'hnilius  I.epldus, 
wlioeonstrueted  tho  famous  ^'Iliiillian  way.  It  was  here 
that  llie  eider  Ilrutus  was  slain  by  order  of  I'nmpey. 
Niilioleciu  erected  Regglo  Into  a  diikediiin  for  Marshal 
Oiulliiiit.  Among  otiier  distinguished  individuals  to 
wliiini  tills  town  has  given  birth,  may  bo  mentioned  Arl. 
osto,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Italian  \w\  ts,  born  here  on 
Die  kill  nf  Sept.,  1471;  and  the  naturalist  SpullanzunI : 
ll»  vicinity  has  .also  to  boast  of  being  the  lilrth-placu  of 
liie  (jreat  painter,  Antonio  Ailegri,  surnanied  Correylo. 
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(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  I.  8.1.;  Bampoldij  Diet.  04og., 

REICHENBERO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to 
Prague,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  that  king- 
dom, circ.  Bunzlau,  in  a  well  wooded  part  of  the  I.aiis- 
nitz  mount-ilns,  27}  m.  N.N.W.  Gitschin,  and5Gm.  N.E. 
Prague.  Pop.  1I,5<X).  It  has  3  par.  churches,  2  castles, 
a  fine  school-house,  a  new  theatre,  and  the  largest  brew- 
ery in  Bohemia.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  yarn,  cottons  and  lineni,  with  numerous  dyeing- 
houses,  &c.  (Aust.  Nat.  Encyc. ;  Serghaus.) 

IIEIGATE.  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  hund.  iti  own  name,  in  the  valley 
of  Holmsdale,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  chalk-hills,  tra- 
versing the  CO.  from  E.  to  W.,  16  m.  E.  Guildford,  and 
18}  m.  S.S.W.  London.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  it 
co-extensive  with  the  par.,  5,900  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,397.  The  town,  which  consittt  of  a  principal  thorough- 
fare running  E.  and  W.,  crossed  at  one  end  by  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  is  "  sm.tll,  but  rem.irkably  neat, 
with  a  greater  numlier  than  usii.al  of  gentlemen's  houses 
attached  to  it."  {Hound.  Rep.)  The  church,  in  the 
fields  a  l>'le  E.  the  town,  is  a  large  structure,  in  tlie 
perpendicular  style,  with  an  embattled  stone  tower,  the 
rest  of  the  building  being  of  grey  limestone  :  in  the  in- 
terior are  many  handsome  monuments,  and  in  an  attached 
building  is  a  public  library.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of 
the  annual  value  of  418/.,  in  private  patronage.  Tho 
Wesievan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  their  respective  pl.ices  of  worship,  with 
attiiched  Sunday-schools  ;  there  is,  also,  a  large  national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  small  grammar- 
school.  The  market-house  and  town-hall  is  a  small 
brick  building  of  no  pretensions  to  beauty  ;  and  near  it  it 
a  clock-house,  occasionally  used  as  a  prison.  A  castio 
once  stood  on  an  eminence  N.  from  the  town  ;  but  the 
only  parts  now  remaining  are  the  moat,  and  a  curious  ex- 
cavated chamber,  once  used  either  as  a  prison  or  store- 
house. The  priory,  the  property  of  Earl  Somers,  an 
elegant  modern  mansion  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  Augustine  monastery,  hat  an  attaclictl 
park  of  70  acret.  Reigate  formerly  carried  on  a  pretty 
considerable  trade  in  oatmeal,  no  fewer  than  20  mills 
being  employed,  previously  to  tho  American  war,  in  its 
manufacture ;  but  this  business  has  since  to  much  de- 
clined, that  only  one  mill  remains.  At  present  it  de- 
pends principally  on  its  being  on  the  line  of  the  principal 
thoroiiglifarc  l)etween  Brighton  and  London  ;  an  advan- 
tage wlilch,  however,  it  will  probably  lose,  now  that  the 
Brighton  Railway,  which  passes  about  1|  m.  W.  from  tho 
town,  is  completed.  Fuller's  earth  and  white  sand  aru 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  produces  an  abundance  of  medicinal  and  other 
plants, 

Reigate  is  a  bor.  liy  prescription,  its  governing  officer 
being  the  bailiff  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  23.  Edw.  I.,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  being  in  tho  burKage 
holders,  of  whom,  in  1831,  there  were  only  8,  wholly 
under  the  InHiience  of  Earl  Somers,  the  lord  of  tho 
manor.  The  Ilelorm  Act  deprived  the  bor.  of  one  of  its 
mems.,  and  extended  tlie  electoral  limits  so  as  to  com- 
prise the  entire  par.  Reg.  electors,  in  18.10-10,  1!)8.  It 
Is  a  polling  place  at  elections  for  E.  Surrey.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  the  hund.  and  the  spring  quarter  sessions  I'or 
Surrey  are  held  liiTe  by  the  co.  magistrates.  Markets 
for  corn,  &c.,  on  Tuesday  ;  and  a  cattle  market  the  flrit 
Tuesday  in  each  month.  Fair-:,  Whit-Monday,  Sept. 
14.,  and  Dec.  9. 

REMI,  or  HEMY  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  valley  Mm.  N.K, 
Aries.  Pop.,  Ill  18.Ki,  ex.  com.,  3,2.18.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  a  double  line  of  ramparts ;  but  these 
have  been  levelled,  and  their  place  Is  occupied  by  a  fino 
circular  promenade.  Streets,  narrow  and  irregular ; 
but  there  are  many  good  houses.     The  town-hall,  new 

fiar.  church,  and  n  lunatic  asyliiin  are  the  principal  pub- 
ic buildings.  St.  Renii  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its 
Koman  antiquities,  about  I  m.  from  the  town,  nnd  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  an.  (lliiniim.  They  consist  of  2 
edifices  ;  one  an  arch  somewhat  similar  to  the  central 
portion  of  th.1t  at  Orange,  but  much  mutilated ;  tho 
other  a  beautiful  ('orintliiaii  monument,  square  at  its 
base,  but  circular  above,  appearing  from  an  inscription 
to  liave  been  erected  by  Sextos  I,.  Marcus  to  his  parents, 
whose  statues  are  In  the  circular  portion  of  the  structure. 
This  relic  nf  antiquity,  an  engraving  of  which  Is  given  in 
fyoiiii's  Letters,  I.  I. "HI.,  appears  to  be  In  good  preservation. 

The  Abbi<  Expilly,  one  of  the  most  laborious  anil 
useful  tiipiigraphlcnl  writers  of  last  century,  was  a  native 
of  Nt.  Iteiiil,  where  he  first  saw  the  liglit  in  1719.  Hit 
principal  work,  entitled  Dielioiinaire  (iihgrni'liiqiie, 
llistoriiine,  et  I'olitii/ue  rtes  linnles  el  ile  In  Friinee,  in 
(i  tomes  folio,  is  Incouiiilete,  reaching  only  to  the  letter 
S.:  It  contains  a  vast  fund  of  liirorinatiim. 

RI'.NAlX.or  IIONSE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  ]■',. 
Flanders,  arroud.  Oudeiiarde,  cap.  canton,  20  m.  S.S.W. 
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Ghent  Pop.,  in  1B3C,  12.320  (Hetuckting.)  It  i>  In  a  fine 
tituatiani  and  ii  embelliihea  with  several  public  fonn- 
taini :  its  old  castle  Is  now  in  ruins,  but  it  has  some  good 
public  buildings.  It  has  manuractures  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  stuiil,  hats,  beer,  and  chocolate ;  with  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  linens,  a  monthly  and  2  weekly  markets, 
and  2  large  annuU  fairs.  (  Vamtermaelen,  Diet.  Fiand. 
Orientate.) 

RENFREW,  a  small  maritime  co.of  Scotland,  having 
N.  and  W.  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde,  S.  Avrshire, 
and  E.  Lanarkshire.  Area,  14A,280  acres,  of  which 
abnut  a  half  may  be  arable.  There  is  a  large  extent  of 
hilly,  moorish  ground,  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  and 
along  the  confines  of  Ayrshire  ;  but  flrom  Fort  Glasgow, 
eastwards  along  the  Clyde  it  is  comparatively  flat. 
Soil  very  various  ;  being  in  parts  thin  and  sandy,  while 
in  others  it  consists  of  a  deep,  loamy,  fertile  clay;  and 
the  country  lielng  In  general  well  enclosed  with  hedges, 
and  ornamented  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations, 
has  a  rich  appearance.  Tillage  husl>andry  is  still  in  a 
rather  backward  state,  and  neither  the  rotation  of  crops 
nor  the  management  of  the  land  is  so  well  understood  as 
might  have  lieen  expected.  "  Much,  however,  has  been 
done  In  the  way  of  improvement  during  the  last  40 
years  ;  enclosures  have  become  general ;  new  roads  have 
been  constructed ;  the  land  has  been  drained,  and  limed, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  improved."  (New  Slatiitlcal 
Account  of  Scotland,  art.  Lochhinnoch,  co.  Renfrew.) 
Farm-houses  and  offices  have,  also,  been  greatly  im- 

K roved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  co.,  from  the 
umldity  of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Is 
better  adapted  for  grazing  and  dairyin(;  (the  latter  of 
these  is  extensively  followed)  than  lor  tillage.  There 
are  several  large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of  a  medium 
size.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  I7f.  Id.  an  acre. 
There  are  valuable  coal-mines  near  Paisley  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  co.,  and  limestone  and  freestone 
'  arc  very  generally  diffused.  Paisley  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Scotch  shawl  manufacture;  and,  next  to  Glas- 
gow, of  the  Scotch  cotton  manufacture ;  manufacturing 
industry  is  also  extensively  prosecuted  at  Pollock- 
shaws,  Nellston,  and  other  places.  Greenock  and 
Port  Glasgow,  which  are  both  in  this  county,  are 
considerable  sea-ports.  Principal  rivers,  White-Cart, 
Black-Cart,  and  Gryfe.     Tiie  co.  is   divided    into   10 

rrishrs,  and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C,  being 
for  the  CO.,  and  I  each  for  Paisley  and  Greenock. 
Renfrew  and  Port  Glasgow  arc  associated  with  other 
bors.  in  the  return  of  a  nicm.  Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.,  in  I83U-40,  2,2X9.  In  IH3I,  this  co.  had  \\,\M 
inhab.  houses,  28,204  families,  and  |;I3,443  inhabs.,  of 
whom  Cl,l.')4  were  males,  and  72,289  fem.iles.  Valued 
rent  fi9,l"'i/.  Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
18315,  'lV\mU. 

Renfhkw,  a  p<irl.  bnr.  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  within  about  j  m.  of  the  S.  bank  of 
the  flyde,  5ni.  \V.  (ilasgow.  Pon.,  2,002.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  single  street,  from  which  several  lanes  issue. 
The  only  public  liiiilclinKS  are  the  parish  church,  tow  n- 
hall,  and  jiiil.  There  Is  no  dissenting  chapel.  There 
are  no  native  manufactures  in  the  town  ;  but  about  2fi0 
looms  arc  eniplnyed  on  acciiunt  of  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers. It  has  also  a  distillery,  and  a  cunsidoral)le 
dairy  establishment.  The  bor.  was  connertod  with  the 
C;iyde  by  a  canal  in  1780,  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  go 
Into  disrepair.  A  quay  was  constructed  on  the  Clyde  op- 
posite to  the  town  In  183.5:  ,ind  arailwny,  3Jm,  in  length, 
connects  the  bor.  witli  Paisley.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  lias  but  little  trade  or  enterprise.  The  royal  lamlly  of 
Stewart,  so  calieil  from  their  nlllce,  had  their  original 
residence  near  this  town.  It  joins  with  Port  (ilas);nw, 
Dumbarton,  Itntherglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in  sending 
I  mem.  to  tlie  II.  of  C.  KeKlstered  eitctors  in  this  bor., 
in  18.'l!l.4l).  91  ;  councillors,  19  ;  Corp.  revenue,  \,:MH. 

RKNNKS  (an.  Cimilnle,  al^erwards  liiiloiu's),  a  city  of 
France,  dep.  Ilie-et-Vilaine,  of  which  it  is  tlie  cap..  In  a 
pl.iln,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hie  and  Viiaine,  01  ni. 
N.  by  W.  Nantes ;  hit.  48"  C  W  N.,  long.  1°  40'  47"  \V. 
Pop.  in  KKi,  ex.  com.,  29,909.  The  Vilalne  divides 
Renni'S  into  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  former, 
which  is  tlie  largest,  is  regularly  built,  and  liamlsoine  ; 
the  lower  town  is  ipiite  the  contrary.  The  houses  in 
both  arc,  however,  of  a  dull  grey  stone,  wliicli  gives  tlie 
city  a  sombre  ap|H>arance. 

Ilennes  has  several  tolerable  squares,  as  that  of  the 
Piiliiis  lie  Justice,  in  which  was  formerly  a  bronze  eqiies- 
Irinn  statue  of  I.ouis  XIV. ;  and  the  Place  aux  Aimes, 
planted  with  lime  trees,  and  forming  a  favourite  pro- 
menade,   lint  it  has  neither  public  fountains  nor  covered 
market-places ;  and.  for  a  city  of  its  siie.  there  arc  few 
public  buildings  worth  notice.     Though  not  fortified,  it 
has  several  gates,  on  on<'  of  which  is  an  almost  effaced  i 
I.alin  inscription  in   honour  of  the  emperor  (iordian. 
Opposite  this  gate  Is  the  cathedral,  a  heavy.looking  edi-  ! 
flee,  with  a  front  flanked  liy  two  square  towers,  and  orna-  | 
mented  with  live  rows  of  columns  of  diflbrent  orders, 
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Several  of  the  other  churches  are  in  much  better  taste. 
The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  best  public  ediflces.  It  has 
been  rebuilt,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  city,  since 
a  destructive  fire  in  1720,  and  comprises  a  large  saloon 
used  for  public  fMes,  the  halls  of  various  Judicial  courts' 
a  public  library  of  above  SO.OOO  vols.,  schools  of  design 
and  architecture,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
mayor.  The  hotel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  rnyal 
court,  tribunal  of  commerce,  law-school,  &c.,  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Tuscan  order,  having  some  good  paintings 
and  arabesques. 

Rennes  has  several  hoipltals,  a  house  of  correction,  in 
which  various  manufactures  are  conducted,  an  arsenal, 
artillery  forges,  and  various  military  schools.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprises  the  d^p.  llle. 
et-  Vilalne ;  it  Is  also  the  seat  of  the  royal  court  mr  the 
5dcps.  of  Brittany,  the  cap.  of  the  13th  military  divi. 
sion,  and  has  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  faculty  of 
law,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  2  seminaries,  a  to- 
lerable museum  of  painting,  and  some  other  scientific 
establishments.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  severnl 
good  promenades ;  the  principal,  the  Thabor,  formerly  a 
garden  of  the  Benedictines,  on  a  height  above  the  city, 
has  a  statue  of  Duguesclin. 

Though  favourably  situated  for  trade,  Rennes  has  few 
manufactures :  the  principal  are  those  of  sail-cloth,  for 
the  navy,  JEC,  flshlng-nets,  and  twine.  It  has,  however, 
a  considerable  trafiio  in  linens,  butter,  cyder,  and  pro- 
visions, which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  canal  of  Ijlo 
and  Ranee,  and  that  between  Nantes  and  Brest.  It 
has  12  annual  fairs. 

Rennes  was  the  cap.  of  Brittany  from  the  9th  century 
to  the  Revolution.  It  has  produced  numerous  distin- 
guished men,  among  whom  may  be  specified  the  famous 
Constable  Duguesclin,  born  in  the  castle  of  Mottc- 
Broon,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  in  1314  ;  La  Bletterir, 
the  author  of  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Jovian  ;  Gingueiic, 
the  author  of  the  History  qf  Ilalian  Literature,  &c. 
(.Hugo,  sat.  lllcet-fHaine  J  (iuide  du  Voyageurs  Did. 

REPTON,  or  REPfNGTON,  a  par.  and  village  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  Repton,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Trent,  Cm.  S.W.  Derby.  Area  of  par.  with  Uradby 
chapelry,  6,440  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,083.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  a  street  of  scattered  hou.ses,  about 
one  mile  in  length  ;  its  inhabitants  being  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. The  par.  church  is  a  spacious  structure,  with 
an  elegant  spire,  and  several  haudsome  monuments. 
The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy.  In  the  gift  of  Sir 
G.  Crewe,  is  wortn  123/.  a  year.  A  free-school,  well 
endowed  in  1566,  is  held  in  the  remains  of  a  priory  uf 
Black  Canons,  established  In  1172. 

IlKCjUKNA  (an.  Loretum),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  prov,  Ciien^ a,  on  the  Alagru  (a  tributary  of  ilio 
Juc.ir),  43  m.  W.N.W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to 
Miflano,  10,893.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  cum- 
manded  by  an  old  castle,  built  on  an  eminence :  ilic 
streets  are  tolerably  straiglit,  lined  with  well-built  liouscs, 
and,  ,is  in  most  Spanish  towns,  there  is  a  spacious  jilaxa. 
In  the  centre  of  which  is  an  ornamental  fountain.  Tiiice 
par.  churches  and  a  college  are  the  only  public  buildinps. 
The  cliief  employment  of  the  hihabs.  is  in  weaving  rib- 
ands and  silk  goods.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  uf 
activity  since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity ;  aiiti  Kc. 
quefla  now  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  these  articles  to 
Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz.  \  fiiir  1.',  held  anniinlly  in 
SeiiteinlM-r.  The  neigiibourhood,  a  portion  of  wliicli  is 
Irrigateil,  Is  well  cultivated,  and  furnishes  corn,  uinc, 
fruit,  saffron,  ami  large  quantities  of  silk.  Diirini;  the 
war  of  tile  siiceession, In  \7Wi,  tiie  cnstk'  was  taken  by  tlic 
English,  but  retaken  the  following  year  by  the  Krcncii 
under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  ( MUlntto ;  Diet.  (Ii'uu.,  Itc.) 

HKTI'OHl)(KAS  r  and  WKST),  a  pari,  and  niuii. 
bor.  of  Knglaiid,  co.  Ncittingham,  bund.  Ilassetiaw,  <m 
the  Idle,  a  tril)utary  of  the  Trent,  20  in.  N.N.K.  Not- 
tingham, and  129  in.  N.N.W.  London.  Area  nf  llie 
former  pari,  bor.,  uhich  was  coextensive  with  llie  par. 
of  Fast  Itetford,  1.10  acres  ;  its  pop.,  in  1831,  being  -lA'Jl. 
The  modern  num.  bor.,  however,  comprises,  togclhcr 
with  the  par.  of  East  lietford,  parts  ot  those  of  West 
Retford,  Clareboroiigh,  and  Ordsall,  and  may  liaic  a 
pop.  of  between  4,(100  and  .5,000.  The  town  consistj 
principally  of  several  thoroughfares,  which  meet  in  a 
common  centre,  and  are  united  by  several  cross  slrccLs, 
To  tlie  N.K.  are  the  hamlets  of  Mo<irgate  and  Spitliil 
llill  ;  .ind  to  the  S.  South  Retford  and  'I'liruinptoii,  to 
wliicli  last  houses  extend  from  I'ast  Retl'ord,  so  as  to 
form  almost  one  continued  line  of  buildings.  West 
Hetford  is  divided  from  East  Itetford  by  the  Idle  ;  tiic 
bridge  over  wliicli  being  in  the  line  of  tiie  streets  of  bolli 
towns,  tliey  seem  to  be,  what,  In  f,ict,  is  sulistanti.illy  tlie 
ease,  a  single  town.  The  houses  of  East  and  Wi'st  Kct- 
ford  havi^  a  re.s|iectable  appearance,  and  tlic  ilrects  nro 
lighted  with  gas.  (Muit.  Corp.  Hep.)  East  Itcirunl 
eliureli  is  a  spacious  edifice  of  different  dates,  wilb  ,i 
lofty  s<|iiare  towiT.  The  church  of  West  lUllonl  is 
small,  but  hat  a  handsome  tplre.    The  living  oi  Kott 
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RETHEL. 

Retford  U  a  vicarage,  value  140/.  a  year ;  patron.  Sir  R. 
Sutton  :  that  of  West  Retford  Is  a  rectory,  In  the  gift  of 
tlie  corporation  of  East  Retford,  value  364/L  a  year. 
(Kcct.  Rev.  Rep.)    In  the  suburb  of  Moorgate  Is  a  new 
cliHpel  of  ease.  In  the  Gothic  style:  there  are  In  the 
town   places  of  worship  for   Baptists,    Independents, 
Wesleyans,  &c.    The  town-hall  Is  a  convenient  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  having  beneath  a  good 
marltet-place.     There  are  2  almshouses,  one  for  old 
men,  the  other  for  women ;   a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  of  which  thff  municipal  au- 
thorities  are  trustees ;   a  national  school,  established 
in  1813,  various  minor  charities,  a  news-room,  and  a 
small  theatre-    There  is  no  manufactory  of  any  kind  in 
tlic  town,  which  depends  entirely  for  its  support  upon 
the  retail  trade  carried  on  with  the  inhabs.  of  the  sur- 
rounding  agricultural   districts.     (Afun.   Corf).  Rep.) 
Malting  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on,  and  hat- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  worsted  were  intro- 
duced ;   but  these  branches  have  nearly  ceased.     The 
Idle  is  not  navigable  at  Retford;  but  it  communicates 
with  the  Trent  by  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  passes 
S.  of  the  town,  and  is  carried  over  the  Idle  by  an  aque- 
duct.   East  Retford  Is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  13 
councillors,  and  had  formerly  petty  sessions,  tec. ;  but 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  orders  that  It  shall  not  have 
n  commission  of  the  peace  unless  upon  petition  or  grant. 
Pri'viously  to  this  act,  its  police  was  reported  to  be  very 
iiu'flicient,  and  the  administration  of  the  corporate  and 
other  revenues  had  been  very  unsatisfactory.    (Afun. 
Hi-p;  Append. )  It  Is  said  to  have  been  a  bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion:   It  received  many  charters  from  Henry  III.  and 
subsequent  sovereigns,  down  to  James  I.    East  Retford 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  In  the  9th  Edward  II., 
and  continued  to  enjoy  this  privilege  down  to  1826.    But 
it  having  been  proved  that  gross  bribery  had  been  prac- 
tised at  the  election  that  then  took  place,  it  was  proposed 
by  one  party  to  incorporate  the  adjoining  hundred  of 
Ilassctlaw  with  the  bor.,  and  by  another  to  transfer  the 
fraucliise  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  some  other  of 
the  great  towns  that  were  then  unrepresented.    After 
lengthened   discussion,   the  first-mentioned   plan  wat 
agreed  to,  so  that  the  pari.  bor.  of  East  Retford  Is  now 
identical  with  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.      Registered 
electors,  In  1830-40,  2,785.     Markets  at  East  Retford  on 
Saturdays ;    fairs,  March  2.1.  and  Oct.  2.,  for   horses, 
cattle,  and  cheese.    (Pari.  Reports,  *c.) 

ItETIIEL,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Ardennes,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a  steep  declivity  beside  the  Aisne,  here 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  24  m.  S.W.  Mezidres.  Pop. 
in  18;i(i,  ex.  com.,  6,771.  It  is  pretty  well  laid  out,  and 
is  ininroving ;  but  the  houses  are  still  mostly  of  wood, 
anii  tlicre  is  no  remarkable  public  building. 

Kctlici  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  co.  of  Champagne, 
,iml  was  fortified.  It  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction, 
a  communal  college,  society  of  agriculture,  theatre, 
several  hospitals,  and  two  prisons.  It  is  chiefly  noted  fur 
its  woollen  manufactures,  which  are  estimated  to  employ 
from  l,4(K)  to  l,8flfl  hands,  mostly  spinners.  As  in  most 
small  manufacturing  towns,  the  workpeople  arc  generally 
cin|ilnycd  at  their  homes.  The  prices  of  labour  are 
si>ni>'»liat  lower  than  In  Kheims  ;  but  provisions, &c.,  are 
(lunpcr,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  woollen  spinners  of 
llethcl  arc  in  a  better  conditiim  th.in  tliosc  in  that  city. 
Its  trade  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  open. 
hig  of  the  canal  of  Ardennes:  besides  woollen  manu- 
f.iitiires,  the  town  has  many  iron  forues,  breweries,  and 
tanneries.  (Ifiigo,  nrt.  Ardenuesj  I'itlervii,  Tableau  des 
Oiitr/.'M,  I.  24H— 2.'J2.) 
Iti:  VEL,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia.  (Sec  Estiionia, 

\.m.) 

IIevi'L  (Esth.  Talline,  Russ.  Kuluvan),  a  sea-port  town 
of  liussia  in  Europe,  can.  of  the  above  gov. ;  on  a  small 
hay  on  tlie  S.  side  of  the  (iulph  of  Finlanil,  200  m.  W.S.W. 
Petersburg ;  lat  .V)" ai'  33"  N.,  long.  24 '  44'  30"  E.   Pop. 
alwiit  13,(KH).     The   city  proper,  included  within  the 
ram|inrts,  is  small ;  and  though  It  has  many  good  brick 
liouees,  its  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular.     Tlicre  are 
several  I.utlieran,  a  H.  Catli.,  and  some  Greek  churches, 
all  stone  edifices  ;  and  various  charitable  and  educational 
eitabliihments,  the  latter  including  a  gymnasium,  enis- 
coiwl  seminary,  and  a  school  (pcnsimi)  lor  nobles.    The 
castle,  a  modern  edifice,  Is  appropriated  to  the  provincial 
autlioritles  ;  the  ihunicipal  ollicers,  who  are  elected  by 
the  city,  reside  in  the  town-hall.     The  adnilrnlty  Is  the 
|irinci|iul  remaining  public  building.     The  suburbs,  con- 
listing  mostly  of  wo(Micn  houses,  cover  a  large  extent 
of  Krimnd  along  the  shore.    Revel  Is  much  resorted  in 
as  a  Wittering  place,  and  lias  some  good  warm  baths,  a 
tlieatrc,  several  clubs  or  ensinoi,  and  3  or  4  public  li- 
braries, one  of  whirli,  the  property  of  the  city,  is  said  by 
Possiirt  to  noniprise  10,0(10  vols.     This  town  Is  one  of  the 
itatiiins  for  the  Russian  I1eet,and  has  a  harbour  defended 
by  several  batteries.     Tills  port,  whicli  was  materially 
improved  in   1820,  Is  deeper  than  that  of  Cronstadt, 
tliniiKli   more   dittieult   of  entrance.      The    roadstead, 
fotiiicd  liy  some  islands,  is  well   ihcUercd :    the  lung 
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duration  of  the  frost  is  the  principal  drawback  on  Revel 
as  a  naval  station,  though  that  is  a  disadvantage  which 
it  shares  in  common  with  the  other  Russian  ports  in 
the  Baltic.  Though  not  connected  with  the  Interior  by 
any  navigable  river.  Revel  has  a  considerable  trade. 
Its  principal  exports  are  corn,  spirits,  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  other  Baltic  produce ;  the  Imports  consist  of  colo- 
nial produce,  herrings  from  Holland  and  Norway,  salt, 
cheese,  wine,  tobacco,  fyuits,  dye  stufh,  cotton  yam, 
stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  &c.  A  portion  of 
the  customs'  revenue  is  enjoyed  oy  the  town. 

Revel  was  founded  by  the  Danes  in  I2I8,  and  after- 
wards sold  by  them  to  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  In  1561  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Russians  in 
1710.  Near  it  is  the  Katharlnenthat  Palace,  built  by 
Peter  the  Great ;  the  gardens  of  which  are  a  favourite 
public  promenade.  (Schnitxleri  Postart,tsc.) 

REUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  9  m.  W.  Tarra- 

Sona,  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to 
liCano,  24,600.  It  stands  on  a  plain  gently  sloping.to- 
wards  the  coast,  and  comprises  several  streets  lined  with 
good  houses,  with  numerous  churches,  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, an  orphan  asylum,  theatre,  and  handsome  public 
foimtalns.  The  inhabs.  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  &c. ; 
besides  which,  there  are  large  dye-housea,  bleaching- 

f [rounds,  tanneries,  spirit-distilleries,  glass-houses,  &c. ; 
n  fact.  Reus  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant manufacturing  towns  of  Catalonia,  and  the  numerous 
handsome  houses  in  its  neighbourhood  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  industry  and  prosperity  of  Its  inhabs.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  port  of  Salon,  whence  Its 
products  arc  exported  in  exchange  for  rice,  flour,  cod-  fish, 
anchovies,  &c.  Its  weekly  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Spain,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  upwards  of  10,000 

fersons.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
2th  century  ;  but  its  present  Importance  is  wholly  con- 
sequent to  the  cstablisliment  of  silk  and  cotton  manufac- 
tories at  tlie  close  of  the  last  century.  (Miftano;  La- 
borde,  Itineraire  de  I'Espagne  ;  Did.  Giog.,  4rc. ) 

REUSS,  a  territory  of  Central  Germany,  forming  two 
tndep.  principalities,  between  lat.  50°  20'  and  51° N.,  and 
long.  11°  45*  and  12°  15'  E.,  having  S.  Bavaria,  E.  Sax- 
ony, and  N.  and  W.  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Cobourg, 
Gotha,  and  Weimar,  the  last  dividing  it  into  two  un- 
equal portions.  Area,  591  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  101,810. 
Surface  generally  hilly :  in  the  N.  it  Is  watered  by  tiio 
Elster,  In  the  S.  by  the  Saalc.  Tillage  is  less  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabs.  than  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  most  fertile  tract  adjoins  the  town  of 
Gera.  Woods  comi>aratlvely  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  produced;  mining  is  little  followed, 
and  the  only  metallic  works  are  a  few  iron-forges.  The 
inhabs.  are  iflmost  all  Lutherans.  The  territory  of  the 
elder  branch  of  Reuss  consists  of  the  lordships  of  Grt-it 
and  Burgh,  having  an  area  of  144  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop..  In 
1838,  of  32,100.  Grelx  is  the  chief  town,  and  seat  of  the 
superior  judicial  court,  whence  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
of  Jena.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  80,000 
dollars  a  year ;  the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
fed,  being  223  men.  The  younger  branch  of  Reuss  has 
a  territory  of  447  sq.  m.,  composed  of  the  lordships  of 
Schleiz,  Lobenstein-Ebersdurl;  and  Gera,  with  a  pup.  of 
69,700 ;  chief  town,  and  seat  of  gov.,  Schleiz.  Appeal 
from  the  courts  of  this  principality  lies  also  to  Jena. 
Public  revenue,  about  235,000  dollars ;  contingent  to 
army,  522  men.  Each  branch  has  a  separate  vote  in  the 
full  diet  of  the  German  Confed.,  and  togntlier  with  Ho- 
henzollern,  Lippe,  Liechtenstein,  and  Waldeck,  the  lOtli 
place,  and  a  vote  In  the  committee.  (Berghaus,  Allg. 
Liinder,  &c.,  iv.  392 — 394. ;  Atmanach  de  Uotha.) 

R  E  U  TL 1 N  G  E  N ,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg,  circ.  Sch  warz- 
wald  (Black  Kurest),  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
ICschatz,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  19  ra.  S.  Sturtgard. 
Pop.  in  1838,  11,500.  Reutlingen  presents  a  contrast 
to  many  other  old   Imperial  cities,  liaving  mostly  re- 

fular  streets,  and  well-built  though  antiquated  houses, 
t  has  fortified,  and  has  several  suburbs.  One  of  its 
churches  has  a  tuwer  said,  by  Berghaus,  to  be  3'iO  It. 
in  height:  the  town.hall,  lyccum,  a  well-endowed  hos- 
pital, and  orphan  asylum,  are  the  other  must  conspi- 
cuous edifices. 

It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  lace,  net  for  wumcn'i 
cap.s,  of  the  annual  value  of  lUi.OOO  florins ;  clocks  and 
watches,  &c. ;  with  dyeing  and  bleaching  factories,  and 
printing  establishments,  whence  many  pirated  edition* 
of  German  works  hare  issued. 

Reutlingen  was  the  first  town  in  Swabia  which  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  (Memminger  Beschr.  VUM 
iVurlemherg i  Berghaut,  ^c.) 

RIIKIMh  or  REIMS  (anc.  Duroeorlarum,  post. 
Heini),  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  d£p.  Marne,  of  which, 
though  not  the  cap.,  It  is  by  far  the  largest  town,  cap. 
arrond.,  in  a  plain  near  the  Vcsle,  a  tributary  of  thu 
Aisne,  27  m.   N.N.W.  Chalons,  and  '.<>  m.  E.  by  N. 
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Paris;  lat.  4DOH'4I"  N.,  long.  4° 2* 47"  E.  Pop.  in 
183G,  38,359.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  faced  with 
stone,  whicli,  iiciiig  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 

fiublic  wallis  i  and  there  are  other  promenades  In  the 
mmediate  neighbourhood.  It  Is  about  a  league  in 
circuit,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates,  one  of  which,  the 
Porte  Neiwe,  a  triumphal  arch,  with  handsome  doors  of 
open  iron-work,  was  raised  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
his  coronation.  Two  principal  thoroughfares,  which 
meet  in  the  Place  Rnyale,  divide  the  city  Into  lour  un- 
equal portions.  It  is  tolerably  well  laid  out,  Its  streets 
being  wide,  straight,  and  generally  clean :  it  has  several 
good  squares  i  but  its  houses  are  small,  having  mostly 
only  two  floors,  and  are  constructed  with  monotonous 
uniformity.  Water-works,  beyond  the  walls,  distribute 
the  waters  of  the  Vesle  through  the  town,  but,  according 
to  Hugo,  in  insufliclent  quantity  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
handsome  public  fountatn.  It  has,  however,  some  re- 
markable public  edifices. 

'i'he  catliedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Kurope,  is  that  in  which  the  coronation  of  the 
French  kings  has  taken  place,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  aera  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  chiefly  constructed 
between  1212  and  1242.  It  is  479  ft  in  length.  99  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  144  ft.  in  height.  It  has  a  noble  front, 
flanked  with  two  square  towers,  262|  fit.  In  height.  Of 
the  three  grand  entrances  on  this  side,  the  central  is 
OOJft.,  and  those  on  cither  side 22}  ft..  In  width  ;  above 
the  former  is  a  beautiful  circular  window.  The  whole 
front  is  ornamented  with  nearly  SriO  statues,  and  a  great 
nimibcr  of  columns  and  bas-rcllcfs;  and  similar  decor- 
ations abound  in  every  part  of  the  exterior.  In  one  of 
the  towers  Is  a  bell  weighing  23,00<)  lbs.  This  cathedral 
has  some  fine  stained  glass,  tapestry,  marble  pavements, 
&c.;  a  very  fine  organ  ;  the  "  washing  the  feet,"  a  chef 
il'ariivre  of  Poussin ;  various  curiosities,  including  the 
font  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and 
the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  a  citizen  of  Uliclms,  who  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  Homan  consul  anno  3<jG.  The  last,  an 
admirable  specimen  of  ancient  art,  was  transferred  from 
tlic  church  of  .St.  Nicalse,  destroyed  during  the  phrcnzy 
of  the  Uevolutlon. 

Rheims,  which  was  a  place  of  great  consideration 
under  the  Uomans,  had  various  other  antiquities,  but 
they  were  mostly  destroyed  or  carried  off  during  the 
period  in  question.  The  most  remarkable  ancient 
monument  now  existing  is  the  Puilc  dc  Mars,  one  of  the 
city  gates ;  a  triple  archw.iy,  ornamented  » ith  eight 
(Corinthian  columns,  and  numerous  bas-reliefs,  though 
these  are  now  greatly  defaced.  This  arch  ajipears  to 
have  l>een  erected  in  honour  of  Cossar  and  Augustus, 
when  Agri|)pn  was  governor  of  Gaul.  Without  the  walls 
are  the  traces  of  un  amphitheatre. 

The  church  of  .St.  IlomI,  constructed  in  1041,  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  in  the  city.  It  occupies  almost  as 
much  groiuid  as  the  cathedral ;  and  though  much  less 
lofty  and  ornamented,  Is  in  a  similar  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  contains  the  remains  of  the  ancient  and  curious 
mausoleum  of  St.  Itenii.  The  town-hall,  an  eililicc  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIll.,  with  whose  statue  its  front  is 
ornamented,  the  new  prison,  mnison  roum',  which  has 
some  historical  Interest,  theatre,  several  hospitals,  &c., 
are  among  the  other  riiicf  objects  of  notice.  In  the 
centie  of  the  Plncf  Iloyalf  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Louis 
XV'.,  surnmmled  with  allegorical  figures,  erected  in 
ISIS,  to  replace  a  similar  statue  destroyed  in  I79H. 
Hlieims  is  tlie  scat  of  an  arclibishop,  who.se  siillVa- 
gaiis  are  the  bishops  of  .\miens,  Heauvals,  Chalons, 
and  Soissons,  and  of  courts  of  a.'slze,  original  juris- 
diclion,   anil    '.innmerce,  a  council    (A*   pnul'liiiiiiDus, 

1  hambcr  of  manufiicturcs  and  arts,  a  royal  college,  Xc. 
It  h;is  a  publii'  library  of  '24,U(M|  printeil  vols,  and  l,(.'(i() 
M.SS.,  a  liotanic  garden,  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  a 
Mtml  tie  pielf,  savings'  bank,  \'C. 

Klieims  is  the  centre  of  tlie  manufacture  of  woollen 
stuffs,  which  extends  over  nearly  tlio  »  holedep.  of  Sl.irne, 
and  the  atijarcnt  dcps.  of  Aisno  and  Ardeniu's.  In  H3I, 
the-e  niainifacturirs  were  estimated  to  occupy  .SO.dOd 
hanils,  of  whom  12,I10()  were  settled  In  Kheims.  Alioiit 
3,()0()  of  the  latter  were  weavers,  l-IOtli  part  of  whom 
wrought  .at  jacuuard-looms  ;  I, .'>()()  were  employeil  In 
spinning  yarn,  4, (Kid  in  fulling,  washing,  and  otherwise 
preparing  tlie  falirics  madi'.  I-'or  the  l.ut  2.'>  years  the 
woolU'u  mainifaeture  of  itlieims  has  made  n  con^^idcrable 
progress  in  most  of  its  branches.  Wages  are  good. 
riiose  of  workmen  vary,  iiccordiiig  to  the  work,  from  1^ 
up  to  4J  fr.  a  day  ;  women  from  i.")  c.  to  IJ  fr. ;  and  chil- 
dren from  .SO  to  'a  c.  Hut  the  aviT.ige  is  estimated  to  lie, 
for  1st  class  workmen,  'i^fr.  to  3  fr.  ;  2d  class,  I J  fr,  to 

2  fr. ;  and  women  7.'>c.  to  I  fr.  2.'>c.  dallv.  They  usually 
work  for  atiout  12  hours  a  <lay  ;  Ihosc^  living  in  the  city 
biiing  mostly  employed  in  the  workshops  of  the  niaiiu- 
fartiirers.  In  general  the  workpeople  are  well  clothed 
and  well  fed  ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  iniprovidi'iit,  and 
few  save  money.  The  vice  of  ilrtmkemii'SS  Is  very  pre- 
valent J  and  morals  are  i\s  bad  or  worn',  perhaps,  than 
111  must  manufacturing  towns  of  I'rauce.    r'roiu  Ib^'i  to 
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1835,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  total  births 
amounted  to  about  1  in  4.  (  Villermi,  Tableau  dei  Ouvrieri, 
i.  2l(i — 247.)  Rlieims  also  produces  soap,  candles,  biscuits, 
and  gingerbread  ;  and  has  breweries,  tanneries,  leather- 
factories,  &c.  It  is  a  principal  cltpdt  for  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  large  quantities  of  which  are  stored  up  hi 
cellars,  similar  to  those  of  Kpernay,  which  see.  Besides 
its  trade  in  woollen  manufactures  and  wines,  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  In  cotton  stufh,  flour,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  &c.  Under  the  Romans,  Durocorta- 
rum  was  the  cup.  of  Kelgica  II.,  and  was  distinguished 
as  a  seat  of  letters  and  philosophy.  It  became  a  bishop, 
ric  before  the  irruption  of  the  Franks,  and  received 
many  privileges  from  the  Merovingian  kings.  In  I3!)U, 
Rhcims  successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  III. 
In  1547,  a  university  was  founded  in  it,  which  lasted  till 
the  Revolution,  when  it  was  suppressed.  In  1814,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Russians,  who  were  soon  after  expelled 
by  Napoleon,  with  great  loss. 

Among  the  great  men  of  whom  Rhelms  has  to  boast, 
the  most  distinguished  by  far  is  Colbert,  minister  of 
flnance  during  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  born  here  on  the  29th  of  August,  1619.  it 
has  also  given  birth  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Pluchc,  the  his. 
torian  Vcly,  &c.  ( Hugo,  art.  Marne ;  I'illerml,  Tableau 
lies  Ouvriers ;    D'AnviUe,  Notice   de  la   (jaule,  iso., 

RUIN  (BAS,  or  LOWER-RHINE),  a  frontier  dcp. 
of  i-'rance,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  whicli,  witli 
llaut-lihln,  formerly  constituted  the  prov.  of  Alsace, 
chiefly  between  the  48th  and  49th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  7th  and  Hth  K.  long.;  having  N.  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
and    the  d^p.  of   Moselle,   W.   Meurthe    and    Vosgcs, 
S.  Haut-Rhiii,  and  K.  the  Rhine,  separating  it  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.     Area,  464,781  hectares.     Pop., 
in  1836,  540,213.     The  W.  part  of  the  dep.  is  covered  by 
the  Vosges  mountains,  and  their  ramifications.      'I'he 
average  elevation   is  from  2,000  to  2,500  ft. ;    but  the 
llochlield    rises    to    4,460  ft,,  and  the  Schneelterg  to 
2,8,'jO  ft.    The  surface  declines  towards  the  E.     Princl|iiil 
rivers,    the   111,    with    its    numerous    tributaries,   tho 
Moder,  Zorn,  Sarre,  &c.    In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were 
estimated   at    180,920   hectares,  meadows  56,024   ditto, 
vineyards  13,123  ditto,  orchards  ■'>,924  ditto,  and  woiids 
I17,7.')4  ditto.     The  marshes  in  the  E.,  and  the  stony 
tracts  of  the  W.,  arc  unsuitable  for  agriculture;  and 
though  the  middle  of  the  d^p.  be  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, the  produce  of  corn  is  not  sufHcient  for  home 
consumption.    More  potatoes  are  grown  th.tn  in  any  of 
the    neighbouring    dcps. ;    nearly  4,745,0011    hectolitres 
having  been  produced  in  1835.     A  good  deal  of  tolianu 
is  raised,  and  bought  by  the  government.     The  annual 
produce  of  wine  may  t)e  estimated  at  about  460,000  Ikc- 
tolltres  :  It  is  of  a  medium  quality,  but,  speaking  gene- 
rally,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Haut  Rhiu.     About  a 
half  of  the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  dep.,  the  rise 
being  lent,  partly  to  other  dtps  and  partly  to  Bnden,  &i', 
IIojis,  wood,  hemp,  onions,  ami  other  vegetables,  an: 
articles  of  extensive  cultivation.     The  plough  is  usually 
drawn  by  horses.     Horned  cuttle  arc  pretty  nunieruus, 
but  sheep  are  scarce.     Poultry  are  extensively  rcaicil 
near  .Strasbiirg ;  particularly  geese,  the  livers  of  whicli 
serve  to  make  the  pates  defuis  urus,  for  which  that  liiy 
is  so  celebrated.     In  IH3!),  of  231,9'W  properties  siibjict 
to  the  conitih.  fonciire,    141.962  were   assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.,  and  only  83  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.     Iruii 
mines  are  wrought ;  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  coal,  iinii 
bitumen  are  met  with  ;  and  suit  is  made  from  spiiii;.'!, 
in  the  N.  and  W.     The  dep.  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
yarn,  muslins,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  leather,  sad- 
lery,  carriages,  glass  wares,  &c.     There  are  many  iron- 
forges  ;  and  firi'-arins  arc  manufactured  at  Mtitzig  ,inil 
Klinzeiilhal.      Strashiirg  is   the  seat  of   an    exti'iisire 
gi'iieral  commerce  and  transit  trade.     llas-Ilhin  is  ill- 
vidid  into   four  arroiuls. ;   chief  towns.    Ktiiisburg  tk' 
cap,,  .Saverne,  Sriilestadt,  and  WIssimbourg.     It  Siiidi 
6  inenis.  to  the  Cli.  of  Deputies,      Registered  eliTlurs 
(1H3.S.3'.)).  1,762.    'I'Dtal  public  revenue  (IKll),  l4,:W(i,4;f 
Irani'-.    The  iiiajiirily  of  thi-  population  is  Protest.uit. 

UillV  (II.U.T,  or  UlTKU  RHINi;),afn)ntiiTilin, 
of  I'r.ince,  in  the  K.  part  ol  the  kingdom,  formerly  com- 
pri-eil  in  tlie  prov.  of  .Msace;  between  lat.  i; 'Ji'mul 
4S-'  18'  N,,  and  long.  6"  l.'i  and  7"  3.5'  i;,,  having  N, 
ll'is-lihin,  W.  Vo.>ges  and  llauto  .Sai'ine,  S.  Dcuilis, ami 
till' Swiss  cantons  of  Neurcliati>l,  Iteriie,  ;uid  llasir,  niiil 
i;.the  Ithliie,  separating  it  from  the  territories  ol  ll.ulra. 
Area,  4116,032  hectares.  Pop.  in  I8H6,  42l,'2.'>S.  In  tlic 
W.  nre  the  chains  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura;  oue  summit 
of  the  former,  tiie  bii/lon  d'Alaace,  rises  to  4,602  ft,  iiUnvi' 
tile  sea.  The  rest  of  the  surface  Is  mostly  plain.  Kxcept 
tlie  llhine,  the  III  is  the  only  navigable  river;  but  llic 
cuial  between  the  Rhine  nnu  Rhone  interscLts  the  di'p. 
in  its  wlinli'  length.  As  in  Kus-Rhin,  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  siirlacc  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ilip,,  wliorc 
ugriiultiire  is  in  a  pretty  advanced  state.  In  l)*;i,'i,  the 
arible  lauds  were  rstlmuted  tiicomiirise  l.'i.i,.'i7l  liii't.ins 
meadows,  52,566  do,;  vincyurds,  11,141  do.;  uicliarili, 
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8,81D  do.:  And  woods,  113,916  do.  Principal  corps, 
wheat  and  barley ;  2,4(;o,0(X)  hectolitres  of  potatoea  were 
•aid  to  be  raised  in  IHSfV,  The  produce  of  wine  ii  esti- 
mated at  above  400,000  hectol.  a  year.  Some  of  the 
white  wines,  especially  those  of  Guebwiller,  Kiquevir, 
Thaun,  &c.,  are  highly  eiteemed.  The  vim  gentili  are 
extensively  purchased  by  the  merchants  of  Cologne  and 
Frankfort,  who  mix  them  with  the  wines  of  the  Khine, 
to  which  they  Impart  strength  and  vivacity.  They  keep 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Improve  as  they  grow  older, 
and  sustain  no  Injury  from  travelling.  The  dep.  also 
produces  excellent  beer.  In  183A.  of  174,015  properties 
subject  to  the  contribution  fonciere,  100.8.')9  were  as- 
sessed  at  less  than  6  fr..  'and  26,810  at  from  C  to  10  Ir. 
There  are  various  iron  and  other  mines,  and  good  building 
stone  and  other  minerals  are  met  with  In  various  parts. 
"  Hand-looms  are  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
dcps.  of  the  Haut.  and  Bas-Hhin ;  the  articles  produced 
are  chiefly  muslins  and  tine  calicoes.  The  wages  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  vary:  for  the  most  skilled  class,  from 
0  to  9  fr.  per  week  ;  for  the  second-rate  class,  from  44  to 
C  fr. ;  and  for  women  and  children,  forming  the  third  or 
lowest  class,  fVom  2  to  4|  fl-.  These  arc  nett  wages,  the 
manufacturers  either  beaming  the  warps  and  furnishing 
tlie  looms  In  factories,  or  paying  equlvalently."  {Sy. 
man's  Report,  p.  119.)  Vlliermd  stiites  that  In  1834,  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  Haiit-Khin  employed  100,000 
individuals,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  pop. ; 
and,  since  tliat  period,  he  affirms  the  number  has  still 
further  liicreaseu  :  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  per- 
sons prosecute  the  cotton  trade  as  a  sul)sidlary  employ- 
mi'iit  only,  carrying  it  on  in  their  cottages  when  they  are 
not  nccess.irlly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  their  little 
patches  of  ground.  Miilhausen,  'lliaun,  Guebwiller. 
Suultz.  and  Saintc  Marie  aiix  Mines,  are  the  chief  seats 
ol'  the  cotton  miinufacture.  "  The  homes  of  the  weaving 
classes  (in  these  towns)  are.  for  the  most  part,  dirty  and 
comfortless,  and  evince  every  symptom  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  poverty.  Even  those  who  have  children  in  ths 
cotton-mills  do  not  keep  up  any  appearance  of  comfort. 
The  Alsatian  weavers  have,  generally  speaking,  a  suf- 
ncienry  of  food,  though  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
ludly  off.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  the  peasantry 
are  worse  off  still ;  the  looms  found  there  are  chieily  on 
(he  system  of  the  '  customer  '  weavers  of  Scotland,  but 
there  are  some  who  we>ive  for  manufacturers  at  very  low 
wages."    (St/mon's  Reports,  p.  120.) 

Villermi  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  abject 
poverty  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  cotton  weavers  of 
the  llaut-Khin,  many  of  wliom  come  from  Switzerland 
and  beyond  the  Khine.  (.'I'ubteau  des  Ouvriers,  I.  24 — 
31).,  Ike.)  This  dt'p.  has  .liso  manufactures  of  hardware, 
cIdi  ks.  and  watches,  with  various  Iron  and  steel  forges. 
It  is  divided  Into  3  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Coimar, 
the  cap..  Altklrcb,  and  Belfort.  It  sends  .5  mems.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-9).  I.aOfi. 
Total  public  revenue  (1831).  9.338,247  fr.  Unlike  Bas- 
Khin,  tlie  majority  of  the  pop.  in  this  dep.  arc  Rom. 
Catliolics,  but  Protestants  are  numerous. 

Alsaee,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia  and  Lorraine,  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
German  empire  till  12C8.  when  It  became  mostly  Inde- 
pendent. It  subsequently  belonged  to  Austria;  but 
was  fin.^ily  annexed  to  France  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1097. 
{Hugo,  art.  Haut-Rkini  ViUenni i  Pari.  Papers i 
Fraich  Official  Tables,  ^c. ) 

ItlllNK,  a  large  river  of  W.  F.urope,  rising  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Alps,  flowing  through  Switzerland  and  (ier- 
many,  and  falling  into  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean, 
between  lat.  4(i°  .10'  and  82°  N.,  and  long.  3°  40'  and 
9°M)'K.  length,  measured  along  the  stream.  O.'iOm. : 
area  of  basin,  including  tributaries.  M3,298  sq.  m.,  or  about 
1.43d  part  of  F.iirope.  It  originates  in  two  principal 
tireams,  which  have  thtdr  sources  on  the  N.  slue  of  the 
Pennine  Alps:  the  principal  of  these,  called  by  the  Ger- 
iiiansi  Vorder-Ithine.  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  two 
small  streams  flowing  from  the  N.  side  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of  fi.SSl  ft.  above  the  sea,  lat. 
tePir  N.,  long.  80  53'  K.,'  only  a  few  miles  ftrom  the 
source  of  the  fihonc.  Hence  the  main  stream,  which 
loon  becomes  enlarged  by  the  aflluence  of  numerous 
brooks  and  mountain  torrents,  takes  ,U  flrst  a  N.E.  di- 
rcclion  through  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  ravine 
of  the  Kheinwald,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  rising  3.000  ft.  above  the  river,  and 
clothed  to  tlielr  very  summit  with  stately  Urs.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  valley,  and  only  a  few  miles  above 
Chiir,  near  Iteiclienau.  the  river  is  joined  by  its  F.  branch, 
the  Ilinter-Kliine,  which  rises  on  the  sido  of  the  Mos- 
chelhnrn  or  Vogclsberg,  near  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard, 
At  Cluir  the  river  deflects  N,,  muiiitaining  that  general 
(llri'ction  through  a  fertile  niid  romanti':  valley,  abouiid- 
iiiK  with  vineyards,  as  far  ns  the  lake  of  C'onsimiee,  into 
wlilch  it  pours  its  waters,  their  level  at  this  point  lieing 
l,M.'i  it.  aiiovc  the  sea,  or  .VJ26ft.  below  the  source.  The 
rivir,  leaving  this  bciutiliil  lake  at  its  W.  end,  near  the 
liiiiu  of  t:onstance,  enters  a  sumller  expanse  of  water, 
Vol..  II. 
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called  the  Untcr-  or  Zetter-See,  in  which  Is  the  island  of 
Rclchenau,  and  thence,  narrowing  its  channel,  runs  W. 
to  Schaffliausen ;  3  m.  below  which  the  stream.  |i«nt 
between  lofty  rocks,  and  divided  by  craggy  Islets,  falls 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  7G  ft.  in  height,  forming  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  European  cataracts.  (See  ScHArr- 
HAUSBN.)  The  channel,  from  this  point  to  Basle,  la  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  winding  through  lofty  rocks,  which 
conflne  the  waters  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  con- 
sequently Increase  the  rapidity  of  the  current  At 
Zuzach,  about  I  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Aar, 
occurs  a  second  fall,  down  which,  however,  the  natives 
venture  their  loaded  barks,  except  during  the  spring- 
floods.  The  river  maintains  Its  W.  direction  through  a 
rocky  valley.jnterrupted  with  frequent  crags  rising  above 
the  stream,  as  Qir  as  Basle,  where  it  Is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  600  ft.  in  length,  with  stone  abutments. 
Here  also  commences  the  navigation  of  the  river,  its  level 
at  this  point  t)elng  827  St.  above  the  Gorman  Ocean. 

Rasle,  Indeed,  seems  to  be  the  proper  point  of  division 
between  the  upper  and  lower  Rhine ;  for  the  iiavigaticm 
above  this  town  is  so  interrupted  by  fails  and  rocks  as 
to  be  scarcely  of  any  importance,  whereas  from  hence  to 
the  mouth  boats  pass  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Assuming  at  Basle  a  pretty  constant  N.  course,  the 
Rhine  becomes  the  boundary  between  France  and  tlie 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  between  Baden 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  cities  and  towns'  in  this  iiart 
of  Its  course  being  Mannheim,  on  the  E.  bank,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  Strasburg,  Speler,  Op- 

fienheim,  ,ind  Mayence,  on  the  W.  bank.  At  the 
ast  of  these  towns,  ut  the  junction  of  the  Mayn,  the 
stream  takes  a  sudden  turn  W.  to  BIngen,  on  the  \\. 
bank,  from  which  point  the  course  of  the  river  is  pretty 
uniformly  N.W.  to  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  Coblentz,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and 
Cldves,  are  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  bank  ;  tliosc  on 
and  near  the  E.  side  comprising  Wiesbaden.  Dusseldorl. 
Wesel,  and  other  places  of  inferior  size.  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  Is  the  largest  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  the  Wolga:  It  extends,  with  its  ramifications, 
110  m.  along  the  coast,  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  Zuvdcr- 
Zee  to  the  S.  branch  of  the  Maas  ;  and  the  dlstance'from 
the  apex,  about  10  m.  below  Emmerich,  being  72  m.,  the 
total  area  of  the  country  comprised  within  its  limits 
is  4,190  sq.  m.  When  the  river  divides,  the  left  or 
S.  arm  takes  the  name  of  Waal ;  and  the  other  retaining 
that  of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a  little  farther  N., 
by  an  artiflcial  canal  with  the  Yssel.  Still  lower  down 
the  Rhine  takes  the  name  of  the  Leek,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  Rhine,  now  sanded  up,  which 
passed  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden  to  the  sea  at  Citwyk. 
The  Rhine  has  ut  present  three  mouths.  About  tuu 
thirds  of  Its  waters  flow  to  the  sea  by  the  Waal,  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  partly  to  the  Zuyder-Zee  by  the 
Yssel,  and  partly  to  the  ocean  by  the  Leek  and  Mans,  on 
which  Is  the  great  Rhenish  port  of  Rotterdam.  These 
branches,  however,  are  so  interlaced/with  natural  and 
artificial  channels,  and  there  are.  so  many  lagoons, 
marshes,  &c.  in  this  district,  that  a  map  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  any  detailed  description,  (LueWs  Ueol. 
11.62-59.) 

The  entrance  to  the  Maas,  leading  to  Rotterdam,  lies  iti 
lat.  51°  56'  N.,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Briel-gat  or 
channel ;  It  has  a  bar  across,  on  which  there  are  Ik  It. 
water  at  neap-tides.  Spring-tides  rise  here  from  II  to 
12  ft.,  and  neaps  6  or  7  ft.  (Norie's  Sailing  Directions 
/or  the  North  Sea,  p.  153.) 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Rhine  in  diiferent  parts 
of  its  course  have  been  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
repeated  observations.  At  Cliur.  in  the  Grisons,  it  is 
,tbout  2(iO  ft.  in  width,  or  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Richmond  ;  at  KchafTliausen  the  width  is  estimated  at 
370  ft.,  and  at  Basle  about  5.'iOI't.  The  breadth  of  the 
stre.im  between  Basic  and  Strasburg  Is  much  Increased 
by  the  numerous  islands  that  Interrupt  the  current ;  but 
from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Spelers  the  width  varies 
from  1.000  to  1,200  ft.  The  size  of  tho  Rhine  thence 
downwards  to  Cnblcntz  gradually  Increases  to  near 
2,000  ft.  in  width  ;  but  near  that  point  it  enters  a  moun- 
tainous deflle,  and  becomes  much  narrower,  widening 
again  at  Cologne,  wliere  it  is  1,400  ft.  across  ;  anil  lower 
down  to  its  mouth,  in  the  principal  navlgablebranches.it 
has  a  breadth  exceeding  2,000  ft.  The  depth  of  the 
channel  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  averages  about  12  ft.  ; 
1111(1  below  the  latter  town  the  river  is  navigable  by  large 
steamers  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage,  .luly  is 
the  season  wlien  the  river  is  fullest,  and  it  then  rises 
about  12  It.  above  Its  average  height.  May  iind  October 
are  the  seasons  of  low  water.  'I'he  descent  of  the  river, 
and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  <n- 
treinely  variable  in  different  parts;  but  the  mean  incli- 
nation from  Strasburg  is  estimated  at  about  I'Sft.  per 
mile  ;  and  the  current  may  average  somewhat  more  tnuii 
3  m.  nn  hour,  though  below  Cologne  it  Is  greatly  de- 
creased, the  Khine  there  becoming  coniparntively  aelug- 
clsh  river. 

I'p 
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The  afllamti  of  the  Rhine  are  very  numerou)  ;  but  the 
chief  tribi.  belong  to  the  portion  below  Bule.  The  only 
navlgiible  affluent  alMve  that  point  it  the  Aar,  a  itream 
which  draini  the  greater  part  of  Switierland,  and  bringi 
down  nearly  an  equal  volume  of  water  with  the  Upper 
Bhine  ittelf.  It  riiei  in  the  great  man  of  St.  Gothard, 
pauei  through  a  narrow  valley,  In  which  ii  the  cataract 
of  Aarfali,  ISO  ft.  in  height,  afterwarda  enteri  the  lake  of 
Brieni,  and  thence,  alter  paising  through  the  lake  of 
Thun  (1,87A  ft.  alK>ve  the  sea)  runs  pa<t  Berne,  and  en- 
larged by  diflbrent  tribs.,  bringing  down  the  wateri  of 
lakci  Lucerne,  Waiiendscadt,  Zurich, &c.,  Joini  the  main 
river  at  Cobienti  (47°  26'  N.,  and  8°  IV  E.),  with  a  wide 
and  powerful  current.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Reuss 
and  the  Limmath ;  the  former  rising  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  receives  the  waters  of 
lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  while  the  latter  rises  in  the 
Oberland  Alps,  and  runs  through  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
both  Joining  the  Aar  on  its  E.  bank,  about  a  mile  fVom 
each  other ;  both  are  navigable  except  during  the  spring 
floods,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  boats 
ascend  empty. 

Below  Basle  the  Rhine  is  Joined  by  many  large  tribs., 
the  most  important  of  which  enter  from  the  E.  or  right 
Imnk.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  Neckar,  which  falls  into 
the  main  river  at  Mannheim,  about  214  m,  below  Basle. 
It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  about  iat.  48°  D.,  and 
go  aff  B.,  and  has  a  very  tortuous  course,  first  N.E., 
subsequently  N.N.W.,  and  lastly  W.,  of  more  than  180m. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  barges  up  to  Heilbronn,  and  for 
small  craltas  far  as  Stuttgard.  The  Mayn,  which  enters 
the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  or  Mainz,  about  2U  m.  below 
Frankfort,  which  is  on  its  N.  bank,  is  a  most  important 
tributary.  I<arge  river  barges,  vessels  of  100  tons  burden, 
ascend  as  high  as  Kitslngen,  which  is  165  m.  from  the 
mouth:  its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  320m.  {See 
Havn.)  The  Lahn  Joins  the  Rhine  about  48  m.  below 
Mayence;  it  is  about  140m.  long,  but  is  not  navigable 
'  above  Limburg,  24  m.  from  the  mouth.  The  Ruhr  and 
the  Lippe  are  two  other  cunsiderable  tribs.  on  the  E. 
side;  bath  navigable  for  about  100 m.  The  principal 
affluent  on  the  W.  bank  is  the  Moselle,  which  rises  on 
the  W.  siile  of  tlie  Vosges,  at  an  elevation  of  2,356  ft., 
and  alter  flowing  past  Nancy,  Metz,  and  Treves  (near 
which  it  is  Joined  by  the  Sarre),  enters  the  main  river 
at  Coblcnti,  arter  a  course  of  280  m.  The  confluence  of 
the  Meurthe,  160  m.  below  the  source,  marks  the  ex- 
tent of  the  navigation.  The  Meuse,  or  Maas,  rises  in 
thedep.  of  the  Upper  Marnc,  on  one  of  the  VV.  oflsets  of 
the  Vosges,  and  running  with  a  tortuous  course,  some- 
what like  the  letter  S.,  past  St.  Mihit-i,  Verdun,  Sedan, 
Mezidres,  Namur,  Liege,  and  Maestricht,  Joins  the  Waal, 
or  principal  stream  of  the  delta,  near  Gorkum,  below 
which,  as  already  observed,  the  main  stream  assumes  the 
name  of  Mans  down  to  its  mouth. 

Tlie  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  has  l>een  rather 
extensively  investlgate<l  by  Boue,  V<m  Buch,  Brongnlart, 
and  other  French  naturalists.  The  beil  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the  Chur,  is  formed  of  pri- 
mitive rocks,  chiefly  gneiss  and  porphyritic  granite  ;  but 
at  this  point,  grauwack6,  blue  limestone,  and  old  red 
sandstone  become  the  prevailing  rocks,  as  far  as  the  lake 
of  Constance,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  tertiary 
formations,  probably  of  more  recent  date  than  the  i^yp- 
(eoui  strata  of  the  Paris  basin.  Secondary  and  tertiary 
rocks  line  the  river  from  Basle  to  the  Necknr  ;  but  from 
this  point  to  Bingen,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mayn, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  niica.schist  form  the  substance  of  the 
high  crags  that  line  the  river  on  both  sides.  Lower  down 
the  cliff's  are  composed  of  secondary  limestone,  with  su- 
perimposed strata  of  new  red  sandstone,  and  in  some 
parts  volcanic  rocks  are  found  curiously  Interspersed 
with  the  inferior  chalk  strata.  The  coal  formations  are 
found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ruhr  and  Lippe,  this 
part  of  Rhenish  Prussia  furnishing  the  chief  supply  of 
tliat  mineral  for  the  purposes  of  stcam-navjgatitm.  Be- 
low Dusseldorf  the  tertiary  rocks  are  replaced  by  di- 
luvial and  alluvial  formations,  which  form  the  subsoil  of 
the  delta.  Geologists,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
liumcroiia  islands  in  this  intricate  delta  have  been  formed 
not  so  much  by  deposits  brouKlit  down  by  the  river,  as 
by  the  inroads  which  the  sea  is  continually  making  on 
this  coast.  (Lyell'i  Geul.  ii.  53. ;  and  EncyclopiUie  Mi- 
thiid.,  art.  Rhin.) 

The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  licen  Justly  admired 
by  travellers.  Wildness  and  rude  grandeur  characterise 
It  In  tl<>  defiles  aliove  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
countrv  I'rom  the  Unter-Scc  westward,  as  far  as 
RheiniuKlcn.  6  m.  above  Basle,  is  almost  equally  ro- 
mantic. But  at  this  point  the  character  of  the  scenery 
changes,  and  the  river,  formerly  an  inconsiderable  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape,  becomes  a  I'.oad  and  majestic 
Itream,  flowing  as  far  as  Manlieim  '.nrough  a  rich  open 
valley,  from  30  to  .V)m.  in  breadtl ,  The  banks  there 
begin  to  be  more  bold  and  rocky  ;  tut  the  scenery  most 
generally  admired  is  chiefly  between  Mayence  and  Cob- 
lentz.    "  The  Rhine  here  pursues  a  meandering  course. 


pent  between  lolly  and  craggy  mountains,  and  reiemblet 
rather  a  luccession  of  lakes  than  a  river.    Here,  Indeed, 


Th«  rlTer  nobly  fosmt  slid  flows, 
The  charm  of  thli  enchsnlcd  fronnd. 
And  all  Its  thouiand  tumi  dUcloM 
Home  flrether  beauty  varying  round. 


(CHUdt  HanU.) 
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"  These  mountains,  however,  are  after  all  only  moun* 
tains  in  miniature.  They  have  often,  indeed,  the  steepness, 
rudeness,  and  overhanging  ridges  of  the  mountains  bor- 
dering the  Rhone ;  but,  as  compared  to  them  in  size, 
they  are  but  molehills.  The  groves  on  the  hill-sides  are 
few  and  far  between ;  but  there  is  no  grove  without  a 
church  spire  rising  In  the  midst,  and  overtopping  the 
trees.  Frequently  a  daring  and  fantastic  clKT,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  castle,  fk'ownt  over  the  river,  or  rises  ma- 
jestically ft'om  the  brow  of  the  steep ;  but  the  woods, 
unlike  those  of  the  Rhone,  look  like  plantations,  and  the 
vines  obtrude  an  unceasing  Ideaof  the  artiflcial."  (Leitch 
Ritchie' $  Travelling  Sketchei  on  the  Rhine,  p.  79.) 

The  Rhine,  with  its  various  affluents,  comprises  a  na- 
vigation of  about  1,500  m.,  and,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  river  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  numerous  states  to  which  it  aiTords  a  water 
conveyance.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  states,  or  portions  of  the  states,  included  within  the 
valley  of  this  great  river :  — 

Pmula         '-      3l,ISliq.m. 
OihcrGerm.  Blalei  !l,l>41l 
Belxium  -        4,IU0 

Netherlandi    -         6,620 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  has  always  been  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  since  the  employment  of 
steamers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tolls,  and  other  poli- 
tical obstacles  to  its  free  use,  its  importance  as  a  channel 
of  navigation  and  importance  has  been  immeasurably 
Increased.  Vessels  of  large  burden  ascend  the  river  to 
Cologne,  and  Strasburg  is  reached  by  those  of  80  or  90 
tons.  Recently,  however,  steamers  have  been  regu- 
larly established  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  between  Stras- 
burg and  Basle,  and  an  astonishing  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  quantity  of 
goods  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  In  1827,  for  example, 
tlie  number  of  passengers  conveyed  along  the  Rhine,  in  tlie 
Prussian  territories,  amounted  to  only  33,452 ;  whereas,  in 
1836,  they  amounted  to  146,961,  and  now  (1841)  exceed 
200,0C0  I  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
conveyed  along  this  great  international  highway  has 
been  equally  great ;  and  its  importance  will,  no  doubt, 
be  still  more  rapidly  increased  by  the  opening  of  rail- 
ways, and  improved  methods  of  communication  with  the 
great  cities  on  Its  banks. 

Besides  the  goods  conveyed  up  and  down  the  Rhine 
in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  immense  quantities  of 
timber  arc  sent  down  in  the  form  of  rafts.  The  smaller 
rafts  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  smaller  affluents  of 
the  river,  used  formerly  to  rendezvous  at  Namedy,  near 
Andernach,  where  they  were  consolidated  into  rails nfa 
larger  size,  that  were  sent  down  the  river  to  Dordrecht, 
where  they  were  generally  broken  up,  and  the  timlwr 
sold  and  forwarded  to  its  final  destination.  Uf  late 
vears,  however,  the  plan  of  constructing  verv  large  rails 
has  begun  to  fall  into  disuse,  though,  as  they  are  still 
sometimes  met  with,  the  reader  may  nut  be  displeased  to 
have  them  (lescril)ed. 

"  A  little  below  Andernach  the  little  village  of  Xamrdy 
appears  on  the  left  bank,  under  a  wooded  mountain. 
The  Rhine  here  forms  a  bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accus- 
tomed to  unite  together  the  small  rails  of  timber  floated 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  con- 
struct enormous  floats,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht, 
and  sold.  These  machines  have  the  appear.ince  of  a 
floating  village,  composed  of  12  or  15  little  wooden  huti, 
on  a  platform  of  oak  and  deal  timber.  They  are  he- 
quently  800  or  900  feet  in  length,  and  60  or  70 in  breadth. 
The  rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  7U0  or 
800,  superintended  by  pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose 
habitation  is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  *,he  rest. 
The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed 
one  on  the  other,  and  bound  together :  a  large  raft  draws 
not  less  than  6  or  7  feet  of  water.  .Several  smalle'  ones 
are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  protection,  besides  a  string 
of  boats  loaded  with  anchors  and  cables,  and  used  fur  the 
purpose  of  sounding  the  river  and  going  on  shore.  The 
domestic  economy  of  an  East  Indiaman  or  an  English 
mail  of  war  is  hardly  more  complete.  Poultry,  iiigs,  and 
other  animals,  are  to  be  found  cm  board ;  and  several 
butchers  are  attached  to  the  suite.  A  well  supplied 
boiler  is  at  work  night  and  day  In  the  kitchen ;  the 
dinner  hour  is  announced  by  a  basket  stuck  on  a  pole,  at 
which  signal  the  pilot  gives  the  word  of  command,  and 
the  workmen  run  from  all  quarters  to  receive  their 
messes.  The  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  vo.vagc  to 
HolLind  is  almost  Incredible;  sometimes  amuiiiitiiiiitii 
40,000  or  50,000  pounds  of  bread  ;  18,000  or  2(I,0U0  of 
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fresh,  besides  a  quantity  of  salted  meat ;  and  butter,  ve- 
getables, &c..  In  proportion.  The  expenses  are  so  great, 
that  a  capital  of  three  or  four  hundred  florins  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  undertake  a  raft.  Their  navigation 
Is  a  matter  of  considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
windings,  the  rocks,  and  shallows  of  the  rlc-r  ;  and  some 
years  ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  be  monopnlised  by  a 
boatman  of  HUdeaheim  and  his  sons."  (.Autumn  im  the 
Rhine.) 

The  Rhemu,  or  Rhine  (Gr.  'Pr>M),  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  conquest  of  Julius  ('esar, 
who  crossed  It  twice  to  punish  the  Germans.     It  is  thus 

described  by  him Rhenut  oritur  rx  I.epontiis  qui'  /Hutu 

incoluni,  et  longo  $patio  per  ftneit  Suiiiuallum,  Helvellu- 
rum,  Sequanorum,  Mediomatricorum,  ti  '  ucorum,  Tre- 
virorum  eitatiu  /eriur-s  el  ubi  oceano  app,-  ■pinquat,  in 
pturei  diffluit  partes  multii  ingentibutque  inaulis  rjf'ectit 

Jfuarum  part  magna  ajerii  barbaritqxu  nationibui  Inro- 
ittir,  (ex  quibus  $unt  qui  piicibus  atque  ovia  avium  viveie 
exiuimantur,)  muUitque  capilibus  in  oceanum  inftuil. 
(Bell.  Gall.  iv.  10.)  Ancient  writers,  though  agreed  with 
respect  to  its  general  course,  differ  respectmg  the  number 
of  mouths  by  which  it  falls  Into  the  ocean.  Tacitus  ( Ann. 
II.  C.)  speaks  of  two  only,  one  of  which,  probably  the 
modern  Waal,  he  terms  Fahalis,  and  the  other  Rhenus. 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  however,  say  that  there  were  three 
mouths,  the  most  northerly  of  which,  called  FIcvum, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  u  channel  dug  by 
Urusus,  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Ivala,  which  is, 
most  probably.  Identical  with  the  Yssel,  as  Pomponius 
Melu  (ill.  2.)  assures  us  that  it  fell  into  the  lake  Ftevo,  or 
modern  Zuyder-Zee.  No  doubt,  however,  the  channels 
of  the  river  in  the  delta  must  have  shifted,  both  prior 
and  subsequently  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  classical 
writers ;  besides  which,  the  Inroads  made  by  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
may  have  been  the  exact  number  of  its  mouths  at  any  very 
remote  period.  (Encyclopedic  Mdthud.,  art.  Rhin  ;  Bru- 
guiere,  Orog.  de  F  Europe  ;  Conversations  Lexicon  ;  /»- 
giis's  Switzerland,  lie.  sc.) 

KHINB  (PROVINCE  OF),  a  prov.  containing  the 
S.  portion  of  the  Frusso-Rhenish  states ;  having  N. 
Holland,  E.  the  prov.  of  Westphalia,  Nassau,  and  other 
German  states,  S.  France,  and  W.  the  latter,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  between  49°  and  52°  N.  lat.,  and 
6°  and  91°  E.  long.  Area,  10,327  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1837, 
2,433,2.^),  of  whom  l,842,l.M  are  Catholics,  and  564,728 
Protestants.  Principal  towns  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne, 
Cublcntz,  Dusseldorf,  Eiberfeldt,  Treves,  Bonn,  &c.  It 
is  divided  into  5  regencies,  and  these  again  into  59 
circles.  Principal  rivers,  Rhine,  which  traverses  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  the  prov.  Moselle,  Saar,  Roer,  &c. 
Surface  very  various.  Its  E.  part  to  the  N.  of  the  Mo- 
selle consists  principally  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  a 
chain  of  the  same  sort  (Eyfel  Gebirge)  runs  across  the 
prov.  between  Mahnedy  and  Coblentz.  The  debris  of 
volcanic  rocks  being  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  the  vine.  It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  being 
estimated  at  about  700,000  elmers  a  year,  though  but 
little  Is  exported.  Exclusive  of  wine,  the  principal  raw 
products  consist  of  corn,  flax  and  hemp,  timber,  tobacco, 
&c.  Manufactures  in  the  Lower  Rhine  are  both  exten- 
sive and  flourishing.  In  the  town  of  Aix-ln-Chanelle, 
Eupen,  Malracdy,  Montjoie,  &c.,  along  the  Netherlands 
frontier,  and  In  Eiberfeldt,  Barmen,  and  others  to 
the  E.  of  the  Rhine,  improved  machinery  Is  to  be  met 
with ;  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  casi- 
mercs,  fine  and  coarse  cottons,  silks,  &c.  is  prose- 
cuted with  great  vigour  and  success.  The  iron  works 
and  hardware  maimiactures  are  also  Important  and  valu- 
able. 

We  subjoin  an  Official  Account  of  the  principal  busi- 
nesses carried  on  in  the  Rhine  Province,  In  IH37,  and 
of  the  number  of  establishments,  and  the  number,  of 
work-people  employed  In  each  :  — 
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*                Manufactures. 

No.  of 
Eilah. 

Workmen. 

Silk  and  mixed  silk  wares 

411 

5,1  ilO 

Woolk'i)  cloth  and  other  woollen  stufTtt 

Ull 

8,H29 

EstatilUhinents  for  woollen  'jum  xpinning    • 

43 

•l,S.'i7 

l>itto  cmton  spinning  and  weaving    - 

4.1 

4,144 

l^intcii  slufl's 

1 

30'i 

Flax  spinning    .           .           -           •           - 

1 

109 

Canls  for  spinning  mlUa          ... 

7 

fi.13 

StM'kini,  weaving         .... 
iron  and  metal  wares               - 

7 

.WO 

I.O 

.304 

Tins  and  netfdles           .           .           .           - 

'a 

l.tIK) 

1 

OS 

Maihini-8  and  lM>ilera 

15 

7116 

Cliviiili.al  pro<lui-ts        .... 

.1 

6.1 

Forcflain  and  earthen  wart* 

t 

U9 

I'orcelain  painting  and  gilding 

Eau  de  Cologne             .... 

1 

115 

\i 

58 

l/iquorx  and  hplrits        .... 

Vi 

4.S 

!  Softar  relincrlei            .... 

7 

l(i6 

1  Suiiar  randy 

1 

90 

1  V'l'iwy 

i 

S 

1  >  "leiiar 

'i 

3 

MantifaclurM. 


Tobacco  ■ 

8alt 

(lunpowder       • 

Pap«r     .  .         . 

(Carriages  and  coaches 

llruthet 

Toys  and  trinkets 


No.  of 
Eitab. 


30 
% 
b 
8 
S 
1 
1 


Workmen, 


£84 
6A 
41 

6S8 

49 

« 

31) 


86,145 


RHODK  ISLAND,  the  smallest  state  of  the  N.  Ame- 
rican Union,  (ii  N.  England,  comprising  a  territory  on 
IMh  sides  Narragdiisctt  Bay,  having  N.  and  K.  Massa- 
<'liust«-lts,  W.  Connecticut,  and  S.  tno  Atlantic.  Area, 
about  1,350  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1840,  108,830.  This  state 
derives  its  naiiin  from  an  Island  In  Narragansett  Bay, 
15m.  In  length,  by  3m,  In  width;  besides  which,  it  in- 
cludes several  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Surfaco 
fenerally  broken  and  hilly ;  soil  moderately  productive, 
mall  rivers  numerous  ;  the  principal  are  the  Pawtueket 
and  Pawtuxet ;  they  all  have  tlieir  embouchure  In 
Narragansett  Ray,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  extending  moru 
than  30  m.  inland,  anil  linvlng  several  good  linrbuiirs. 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  In  some  places  wheat,  are  proiiuccj 
in  quantities  suflicient  for  home  consumption  ;  cider  is 
made  for  exportation ;  artificial  grasses  are  raised  In 
large  quantities  ;  cattle  ofa  good  breed  ;  but  the  inhabs. 
generally  have  applied  themselves  more  to  commerce, 
the  fisheries,  and  manufactures  than  to  agriculture. 
Iron,  copper,  marble,  and  freestone,  are  among  the  mine- 
rals; anil  there  are  extensive  beds  of  anthracite  coal ; 
but  this,  though  good,  has  been  hitherto  little  wrought. 
Principal  manufactures,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  hardware,  and  machinery ;  there  are,  also,  calico 
printing  and  bleaching  works,  and  numerous  iron  foun- 
dries. The  value  of  the  exports  in  1839  amounted  to 
185,234  dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  612,100  do. 
In  the  same  year  there  belonged  to  the  state  44,.'i72  tons 
shipping.  Providence  (which  see)  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  ;  and  with  Newport,  the  cap.  and  seat  of 
government,  Bristol,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  are  tho 
other  principal  towns.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state 
In  the  Union  without  a  written  constitution :  it  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  old  royal 
charter.  Thegovernor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  chosen 
annually ;  and  with  10  other  members,  compose  the 
senate.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  72 
members,  elected  twice  a  year,  in  April  and  .\ugust. 
Tiio  General  Assembly,  composed  of  these  two  cliam- 
bers,  meets  four  times  a  year.  The  Judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and  a  court  of  common  pleas 
(br  each  of  the  five  cos.  In  the  state.  The  judges,  who 
receive  no  fixed  salary,  are  appointed  annually  by  tho 
General  Assembly.  The  state  appropriates  10,000  dolls, 
a  year  for  the  support  of  common  schools  ;  a  larger  sum  Is 
raised  by  the  towns  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  instruc- 
tion fund  receives  considerable  aid  from  private  contri- 
butions. The  most  numerous  religious  sects  are  Baptists 
and  Congregatiimalists.  The  militia  of  the  state  con. 
sists  of  all  able-bodied  males,  between  18  and  45  years  of 
age,  with  but  few  exceptions.  This  state  was  first  settled, 
in  16.16,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  banishcil 
from  Massachussetts,  on  account  of  liis  religious  opinions, 
Williams  obtained  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island  anil  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  IG44  ;  but,  in  1663,  the  present 
ruling  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  Rhode  Island 
suflcred  greatly  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  semis 
two  representatives  to  congress. 

RHODES,  a  famous  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (an.  I.ycia  and  Caria), 
10  m.  S.  Cape  Voipe;  the  city  of  Rliodes,  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Island,  being  in  lat.  36°  26'  53"  N.,  long. 
28°  12' 51"  E.  It  is  about  45  m.  In  length,  N.E.  ami 
S.W.,  and  Is,  where  broadest,  about  18  m.  across.  Pop., 
according  to  Savary,  36,500,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
a  third  are  Greeks  ;  but  Turner  says  It  docs  not  exceed 
20,000.  Probably  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  25,(K)0, 
a  number  that  would  Have  been  Insutllcient  In  anti- 
quity to  have  peopled  one  of  its  three  cities.  A  chain 
of  mountains  runs  lengthwise  from  one  end  of  tlic 
Island  to  the  other;  their  highest  summit,  Mount  Artc- 
mira  (an.  Atahyras,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter), 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  Island  and  of  the  adja- 
cent shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity  this  mountain 
chain  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  whence 
the  Rhodlans  drew  supplies  of  timber  for  their  fleets, 
and  in  modern  times  it  nas  supplied  considerable  quan- 
tities for  the  dockyards  of  Constantinople.  Speaking 
generally,  the  soli  in  the  lower  parts  Is  dry  and  sandy ; 
but  it  has  some  fine  valleys,  and  is  well  watered  by  the 
numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains.  In 
antiquity  it  was  famous  for  its  fertility — 
A  Tcj^ion  pregnant  with  the  fertile  seed 

Ot  plants,  and  hcrba,  and  fVutts,  and  foodful  grain  ; 
Each  verdant  hill  unnumb«r*d  flocka  does  feed ; 
Unnuinber'U  men  posaeu  eai-lt  flowery  plain. 

I'lNnAK,  fty  Wkst  :  Olt/m/rfc  Odet,  No.  7, 
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But,  owing  to  the  insecurity  and  extortion  of  wliich  tlio 
inhab.  have  been  lonR  the  victim*,  its  agriculture  is  in 
the  most  depressed  state,  many  of  its  (incst  fieliis  being 
allowed  to  lie  waste,  and  the  island  not  pnxincing  corn 
luliicient  even  for  its  scanty  population.  Its  wheat  is 
still,  however,  of  the  (incst  quality  i  but,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Turner,  its  wine,  which  he  calls 
*'  tolerable,  red,  and  sharp,"  must  have  sadly  dege- 
nerated from  that  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being  flt  fur 
the  feasts  of  the  gods  I  — 

Non  eao  tc,  Diii  et  metuts  ncreiitn  secundis 
'i'raiu>rerlin,  Hhtxlla,  et  tuniitUs,  bumaste,  rncemis, 

Gcurif.  lib.  II.,  Iln.  101. 

It  also  produces  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruits ; 
and,  but  for  the  grinding  despotism  by  whicli  it  is 
weighed  down,  it  might  produce,  in  profusion,  most 
necessaries  and  luxuries.  Marble  Is  quarried  in  several 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Kliodes  (claram  Rhodon,  Hor.)  is  pro- 
bably the  linest  in  the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is,"  says 
Ilr.  Clarke,  "  a  truly  delightful  spot ;  and  its  gardens 
are  llllcd  with  delicious  fruit.  Here,  as  in  Cos,  every 
^alc  Is  scented  with  tlie  most  powerful  fragrance,  wafted 
Irom  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees.  Numberless 
aromatic  herbs  exhale,  at  the  same  time,  such  profuse 
odour,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  be  Impreg- 
nated with  a  spicy  perfume.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Ishind  confirm  the  ancient  liistory  nf  its  climate  ; 
maintaining  that  hardly  a  d.iy  passes  throughout  the 
year  in  which  the  sun  is  not  visible."  (Travrls,  III. 
!i78.  8vo.  ed.)  The  heat,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  oppressive,  is  tempered  by  the  wind,  which  blows 
with  little  variation  from  the  N.  and  N.W. 

The  only  beasts  of  burden  used  in  the  island  are  mules 
and  donlieys,  there  being  no  camels,  and  but  few  horses, 
and  those  only  belonging  to  the  richer  Turks.  Par- 
tridges are  very  abundant.  Various  species  of  excellent 
llsli,  with  coral  and  sponges,  are  found  in  the  aiUacent  i 
sea.  I 

Tlie  city  of  Ilhodes  Is  sitiia'e<l,  as  already  stated,  at  | 
the  N.K.  extremity  of  the  island.     It  is  built  ainplii-  ; 
thoatrcwise,  on  ground  rising  gently  from  the  water's 
edge  ;  and  is  strongly  furiilied,  having  a  mo,ited  cistle  ' 
of  great   size  and  strength,  and  being  snrroumled  by 
walls,  flanked  with   towers.      Thes(^  works  were  con-  ' 
Btriirted  by  Its  former  ni.isters,  the  knights  of  St.  John  j 
and  Mr.  Turner  s.iyi,  that,  tliough  he  hail  known  no- 
thini;  of  the  historv  of  the  island,  he  should  have  per- 
ceived that  its  I'ortlrtcatlons  were  the  work  of  the  same 
master  liand  that  hail  coiistrucled  tho.se  of  M.dta.  (ii.  1 1  i 
The  town  consists  generally  of  narrow  winding!  lanes 
and  mean  houses.     When  in  iiossessioii  of  the  kniglits 
it  had  many  substantial  stone  lionsi's,  siinie  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  pulilic  buildings,  were  ornameiited  uith  the 
arms  of  the  knights  In   allu  itliivn ;    but  Uie  greater 
number  of  these  houses  are  now  In  a  state  of  niin.  and 
such  as  have  tieen  rebuilt  In  their  stead  are  mere  wooden 
fiihrici.     Contrary  to  what  might  have  bei  n  expected, 
the  best  streets  In  the  city  are  in  tin' quarter  inhabited 
by  the  .lews.      The  (jreeks  occupy  a  distinct  (piarter, 
behind  and  SI',  frinn  the  city  properly  so  called.     On  ; 
the    land  side  the  city   Is   siirroundeil    by  a   burying-  I 
ground  :  and  lieyiiml  it  are  the  siilinrbs,  consisting  of 
detached    and    linelv   sh'iateii    houses,   surrnunded    by 
g.irilens,  in.'uiy  nl  which,  Ihiwi'vit,  are  said  to  be  iinoe-  j 
eiipied.     The  am n  iil  Liil.ie.'  of  the  (irand  Ma>t<'r  Is  ikiw  I 
the  ri'slili'iiee  ol  llie  I'.iiha  ;  (he  large  and  line  church 
vf  St.  John  is   tlie  pilniipal    imisqiie,    anil  the   grand  | 
hospital  has  been  converliMl  lii(i>  a  pnlilic  granary.      It  ' 
lias    (wo   harboirs:    the  iiimIIi  si,  a  line   li.isln.    with  a^ 
narrow    entr.iin'e,    Is   pinleeti'il   i>ii    all    sides   I'roni    (he  | 
wind  1  bn(  llie    lurks  haviii,<  allnwed  llllli  and  s;iiid  (o  | 
ai'cninolale  in  tiie  entrance,  It  can  n  iw  be  iiseil  only  by 
Ihe  Nin.illiT  class  of  ve.s«et»:  the  otiier  barboiir  is  in'iiiTi  ' 
iirger,   and    li.is    deep    ualir.  hut    i<    sale   only  dnnng 
westerly  winds.  Iliiise  from  the  N.I',  (browing  hi  a  heavy  i 
lea;    on  (his  account  t:irge  lessels  piefer  anehoring  hi 
Ihe   riiiils   III   <JI   fadioiiis    water.  Irom    its    tieing    more  ^ 
lonvenlent    for  gitling  out  (n  ti  i.  in  llie  I'viiil  u\    (he 
wind     setting    III    ktiinig    lioni    the    N.l'.       A    light-  I 
house  is  eri'i  (ed  on  a  ino!e   bet'.veiii  (he  two  harliuiirs.  i 
,Sever,d  ships  lor  (he  'I'lirklsh  n. ivy  haw  Imiii  liniK  .it  < 
Ilhodes  i    but  (lie  (r.iile  of  (he  toHii  l«  qnlle  Im  misider-  | 
able,      riiere  ari>  ■oiiie,  llioin^h  but  feu.  riinains  of  an-  ' 
ll<|uily  In  the  elly;  (h<>  birbirlsm  ol  lis  S^irai  enic  and 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  the  rei  inrenre  ol  lle^(rnetlvu 
eardiqii.ikea,    having  deilroyiKl   most   luemorliils  uf  Its 
firnier  splendour  I 

Uitliiriiiil  .Vo/nr.  —  Ulioiles  w  IS  earlyilKliiiiinlthed  by 
Kswealdi.  lis  naval  powi'r.the  wisdom  of  l(>  Uivs  and  ln> 
slldKloiis,  and  lis  iiiper|i>ri(y  In  art  and  si  ieiire.       Tie-  | 
poleiniis,  a  prince  of  Ilhodes,  dlstiiigMlshed  hliiiseir  at  the  ' 
sli  gi>  of   I'roy  ;  and  the  Island  could  then  boast  of  the  \ 
then   r.iinoiis  clli's  of    t, Indus,  Julysiis,   ami  I  aiiiiriis. 
Theiilv  ol    Ilhodi'S  is  mill  h  h  s<  ancient,  having  been 
foiiniliMl  diirliiu  Ihe  I'eliiiipiinesliin  uar.     IliK  Its  ailv.iii- 
tajjeuui  situation,  ami  the  excellencu  uf   Its  harbour. 
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soon  gave  it  a  decided  tiiperiority  over  the  other  towns 
of  the  island,  many  of  whose  inhab.  withdrew  to  it ;  and 
it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  magniflcent 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  had  been  constructed 
with  the  greatest  regularity;  its  streets  being  wide  and 
straight,  and  the  houses  in  each  being  of  the  same 
height  and  built  on  the  same  model.  Pliny  calls  it  civilai 
libera  et  ptdchcrrima  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  31.) ;  and 
Strabo,  who  had  seen  Home,  Alexandria,  and  other 
great  cities  of  tlie  ancient  world,  gives  tlie  preference  to 
lihodes.  "  The  beauty,"  says  he,  "  of  its  harbours, 
streets,  and  walls,  and  the  magniticence  of  its  monu- 
ments, render  it  so  much  superior  to  all  other  cities,  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison."  (Lib.  xiv.)  Its  ttmpies,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Diana,  Isis,  &c.,  were 
celebrated  alike  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and 
the  statues  and  paintings  with  which  they  were  en- 
riched. In  the  noble  ode  already  referred  to,  written 
about  ,'iOO  years  B.C.,  Pindar  alludes  as  follows  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Khodians  in  statuary :  — 

Thence  in  all  .iris  the  son.s  of  UIiikIus  excel ; 

'I'tio'  tiest  their  fitriniiiK  hnnds  the  chisel  guide': 
Thii  In  each  street  Ihe  lireiithiiiK  ln'lrhle^  tell, 

The  stranger':,  wunder,  and  the  city's  pride. 

The  most  famous  of  the  works  of  art  in  Itiiodes  wen- 
two  pictures,  of  the  most  tianscendant  merit,  by  I'roto- 
genes,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Apclies  (S/rnIm, 
lib.  xiv.;  Pliny,  Jfist.  Kal.,  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  1(1.),  and 
the  Colossus,  the  work  of  Chares  of  I, Indus,  deserv- 
edly reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  tlie  world.  Tins 
magnillceiit  brazen  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Ilhodes,  is  said  to  h.ave  been  V) 
cubits  (about  10,'j  ft.)  in  height,  and  of  the  most  a.l- 
mirable  proportions.  It  was  set  up  about  nnrw  27S  lie, 
.and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  W  years  there. 
after ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  lay  where  it  fell  for 
nearly  *.K)  years,  or  till  A.  i).  (ifi7,  when  tlie  island,  havliii,' 
been  taken  bv  the  Saracens,  they  broke  the  statue  to 
pieces,  and  sold  the  bra.ss.  lUaisi!  de  Vigenere,  a  writer 
of  the  ICth  century,  stated,  lor  the  tirst  time,  tliat  the 
Colossus  stood  witli  a  foot  on  each  side  the  entrance 
to  the  port,  and  (hat  the  largest  vessels,  under  fidl  sail, 
passed  l>etween  its  legs.  This  st.iry,  which  carries  ali- 
surdlty  on  its  face,  and  for  which  tliere  is  not  a  sliadnw 
of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer,  having  been  adopli  d 
by  I{'j|llii,'has  thence  found  Its  way  into  most  inn. 
dern  works,  (/'//h^,  Hb.  xxxiv.  cap.  7.  i  llollin,  llitl. 
ytiiriiHiii',  Iv.  I.'I7.  4tii  I'll. ;  S:iniii/'a  Letters  on  (lieic; 
I'.ng.  trans.,  (i:i.  ;  Ilinfini/itiie  I'nii'erselle,  art.  C/mres.) 
I'.xcliisiveof  (his  ni.ilcliless  work,  Khodes  had  lo.'icnlossaj 
sladies  ;  each  of  which  might,  according  to  Pliny  ilM. 
eit).  Iiave  siilliced  to  illustrate  the  town. 

The  wealth  of  the  Hhoilians  was  derived  partly  fri.m 
the  fertile  soil  and  advant.igeous  situation  of  (Inir 
island,  but  more  from  their  extensive  commerce  ami 
commercial  navigation,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  laus.  e.,- 
niM'lally  those  having  rrl'ereine  to  maritime  ail'alrs.  Sucli. 
indeed,  was  the  I'stimatloii  in  hIiIcIi  the  latter  were  iiel  i, 
th.'it  (he  rule  of  the  Itliodian  law  ile  Jactu  was  expri'sv 
einliodied  ill  (he  niges(  (lib.  xls.  (i(.'2.).  and  has  In  in 
thence  adopted  into  all  nioik  ni  codes.  Indeed,  (he  fair 
pnsninpdoii  sei  ins  to  be  (ha(  most  of  the  regnladniis  as 
to  martdine  affairs  Incluiied  ill  the  civil  law  weruilerived 
frniii  the  same  source. 

Ilhndes  was  also  famous  for  Us  science  and  literature, 
.'{''.seliines,  on  his  retireinent  Iroin  Athens,  opeiieil  a  srlieol 

of  rlie(oiic  III  this  city  ;   anil  towards  the  (ermimidi I 

(he  Iti.i.iaii  republic,  and  iiinler  (be  early  eniperor.>, 
Hhoiles  was  held,  as  a  selionl  of  eloiiiienee,  lid'r.idire.  and 
philosophy,  (o  be  li(de,  if  at  all,  liirerior  even  to  Adiei]-; 
and  (hi'se.  coinliined  \tilli  the  gi  nial  temiieraliire  ol  Ilic 
climate,  and  the  liiisiirloiis  relinenienl  of  the  cajnt.il  i  ity. 
III. llie  It  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  most  iiiiislnniis 
individuals  ol'  whom  Home  has  to  bo.ist,  imhiiiui.. 
among  ulliris,  l'oni|icy  and  Cicero,  .luiius  Civsar.  I'm. 
hiid  .et  out  to  study  at  Ithodi's,  and  was  only  preveiiirl 
by  being  capdired  on  his  voyane  by  pirates  {Siiiliiiiiii\ 
liii.l.  (a|i  1.)  Tibrriiis  resided  for  alioiit  7  yen*  ill  Hi' 
iil.ind.  It  seems  alMi  to  have  Ih'I'II  a  fivoiirite  n'lreat  ni 
tliiise  Itomans  who  wislieil  In  witlidraw  from  the  Liiliui:. 
and  turmoil  of  Itoiii '.  (("'i"'.  t'/iitl-  iid  I'liiii.  lili  ii. 
eplst.  '^>i. ) 

The  government  of  Ilhiidcs,  «liieli,  like  that  ol  ini-t 
oilier  (Ireek  cliles,  was  oiiKilially  iiionari'hii'.d,  was  miI'- 
seqiienlly  i  haiiited  into  a  deiiiiiciaey,  and  llieiiie  liidi;  ii 
arladicracy  ;  iniiler  wlilih  l(  enjoyed  a  degree  ipttraii'(iiil- 
lily  Mild  prii'perity  to  which  most  (.reeiaii  ctdes  wen' 
strangers.  It  wa*  (akin  by  .M.nisoliiv,  king  ol'  (  aii.i,  lint 
recove.ed  Its  liiili'pendi  nee  under  his  uidnu'.  (he  lanieiii 
Artemisi.i.  I'roiii  (his  prnod  llliodi's  loiilimieil  to  inj'iy 
prol'oniid  peace,  till  11  was  adacked  by  Deinelriiii.  |li>' 
son  of  Aiitlgoiilis,  one  of  Alexander's  siiccesMirs.  Tin' 
siege  III  (be  cKv  of  Ilhodes  by  Deinelrliis  is  "lie  of  tin' 
most  CI  lebrateil  III  aiicieiit  hi. lory  ;  but  all  (he  >i  ieiin' 
and  ill'.irls  o(  Deimtiliis  were  dele.iled  liy  (he  hrain) 
ami  resoliilioii  of  die  IIIi'kIi.iiis.  iilnl  he  H.ls  iiiliipi  lied  I  > 
raisu  the  siege,  uiiiin  'Mi  U.i  .,  alter  It   had  c.iitiii  iul 
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RHODEZ. 

about  a  year.    The  expense  of  the  colossus  was  mostly  ' 
defrayed  from  tlie  sums  received  by  the  Khodlans  for  the  ! 
machines  and  otiier  engines  used  by  Demetrius  in  the  ' 
siege,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  them.     It  may  lie  wortli  i 
while  to  notice  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Hume,  tliat  this  ' 
siege  affords  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  antiquity  of  ; 
the  establishment  of  acartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
(See  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancifnt  Nations.)       \ 
The  Khodlans  were  subsequently  ranked  among  the  | 
steadiest  of  the  allies  of  Rome ;    thev  repulsed  Mithri- 
dates,  who  made  an  attack  on  their  city,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  tlieir  liberty  till  the  rei^n  of  Vespasian,  when 
Ilhudes  was  made  a  Koman  provmce.    The  island  was 
overrun  by  the  .Saracens  ;  but  having  been  recovered  by 
the  eastern  emperors,  it  was  presented,  in  13U8,  by  the 
Emperor  Emanuel,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru* 
salem,  who  held  it  till  I.V22,  when,  after  a  desperate  resist-  : 
imce,  it  was  takim  by  the  Turks,  under  whose  barbarous 
brutalising  de.spotlsm  it  has  sunk  to  the  miserable  con- 
dilion  in  whicli  we  now  lind  it.     "  Beauty  and  mildness 
of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  variety  and  abundance  of  ne- 
cessary and  agreeable  articles,  a  situation  favourable  for  , 
useful    cntcp(>rise  and  a  prosperous  trade,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  this  fine  island,  except  to  be  delivered  from 
tlie  Turks,  who  possess,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  fatal 
t;dent  of  converting  the  mosthap|)y  abode  into  a  spot  to 
be  shinuied  and  dreaded."    (Sonnirii's  Travels  in  Greece 
nnd  Turkey,  1.   IGfi.  Eng.  trans. ;  see,  also,  exclusive  of 
the  works  already  referred  to,  Anc.  Universal  Hislury, 
vill.  I.'i?— '212.,  8vo.  edit. ;  Savary's  Oreece,  Letters  XII. 
nnd  XIII. ;  Voyage  d' Anacliarsis,  rap.  73.  ;  Scliomberg's  [ 
Treatise  on  tlie  Maritime  Laws  of  Jihvdes,  passim,  &c.)    | 
ItHOUKZ  orRODEZ  (an.  Sefiodnnum),  a  town  of; 
Trance,  dep.  Aveyron,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  hill  ; 
lii'slde  the  Aveyron,   1G3  m.  E.    by  >S.    Bordeaux ;  lat.  ' 
11°  21'  8"  N.,  long.  20  34'2'J"   E.     Pop.   in   183G,  ex. 
mm.,  U,I58.    Like  most  other  very  old  towns,  it  Is  ill  , 
liuilt :   streets  steep,  narrow,  dirtj-,  and  dark  from  the  | 
projection  of  the  upper  stories.     1  lie  neighbourhood  Is,  ' 
liowever,  agreeable  ;  and  the  town,  which  has  rather  an  i 
imposing   aspect  from    without.   Is  closely  surrounded  I 
with  gardens  and  planted  prunu-nadcs.     Almost  the  only 
cjifiio  worth  notice  is  the  cathodral,  a  Gothic  building, 
(Oiistructed  between  the  I3(h  and  Kith  centuries.     Its  ' 
One  tower,  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  ' 
n.'arly  .'iOm.,  Is  2fiCJ  ft.  high,  square  for  two  thirds  its 
lieiglit.then  octiigonal,  ornamented  with  delicate  trarery, 
surmounted  with  a  small  cupola  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
tlie  Virgin  ;  il  has  minarets  at  each  corner,  on  the  .'oin-  i 
inits  of  which  are  llgures  of  the  four  evangelists.     This  . 
I'liiircli  Is  rich  In  arabesques,  and  has  a  flue  organ.     The 
iii.sliop's  palace,  prefecture,  royal  college,  formerly  be-  , 
Imiuing  to  the  Jesuits,  seminary,  public   library,  with  ! 
IH.oiKI  vols.,  town-hall,  hospital, 'cmivent  of  tdrileliers, 
ahuildiiiii  of  the  Mth  century,  .'Vc,  are  the  other  chief  . 
pulilic  etiifices.  j 

Kliiule)!  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  courts  of  primary 
jiirisilictioii  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  inaiiufacture.s, 
M'liiicils  of  drawing,  and  for  deaf  and  diinili  persons ; 
miuinfaoturcs  of  coarse  woollens  for  clothing  troops,  | 
hats,  wax  candles,  and  playing  cards  ;  and  some  trade  hi 
I'hci'se,  wool,  coarse  linens,  &c.  It  has  four  annual  lairs. 
In  its  vicinity  many  mules  are  bred..  Rhoilex  was  an-  i 
nrxod  to  the  dom.  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.    (//u^v,  j 

KIKINI''.  (an.  Hhodanus),  a  celebrated  river  of  S.W.  ; 
I'.iirope,  rising  ill  tlie  I'cnniiie  Alps,  traversing  portions 
iif  SwitKi'rIand  and  France,  and  falling  into  the  Slediler- 
riiiHMii.  between  lat.  ■IS  '  I.V  and  ■IH»'  I.V  N..  and  long.  t~> 
.Mid  H^  •211'  I'..     I.enKtIi,  TilNl  in.  ;  estimated  area  of  liasln, 
Isr.Hii  I  SI),  m.     The  highest  source  of  Ibis  river  is  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  gnat  mass  of  .St.  tiotharil,  Iclween  the 
Kiinn.   tialleiistoi'k,    and   (Irlnisi'l,   at   an   elevation   of 
^.'■<H  ft.  a!)ove  tin'  si-.i ;  but  it  siircely  assiinus  the  fiMin 
iif  n  river  till    Its  juiu'tioii   with   three  or  four   other 
ilriMiiis  at  thi'  foot  of  the  glacier  of  Its  own  name,  a  bi'jiii- 
liful  fan-shaped  cluster  of  ice,  the  lower  edue  of  wlilcli 
h.VlTd  II.  above  the  sea.      Its  course  through  the  \alais 
l(  \V  S,W.   as   far  as   Marligny,  .ihoiit  «■•  m    from  Its 
Mpiiri'p,  the  height  of  the  river  at  this  point  bring  \.K:\ 
fi  aliine  the  sea  j  lint  here  the  stream  assumes  a  N.N.W. 
iliriTlinn  for  .-ilHMit  '21  in.,  entering  the  lake  of  (leneva  at  i 
.1  h'M'l  of  l,'2;|i|  It.  aliove  the  sen,  brioging  with  it  a  de-  | 
|ii"i!  Ill  mud  w  bicli  lias  partiallv  lllleil  all  llie  upper  part  ; 
"I  thr  Uke.    ( I. yell's  lleolony.  i  Itlll,  :UI.)      The  llboiie,  , 
"II  liMvnig  this  lake  at  the  tiiwii  of  (ieiiiva.  uhrre  il  Is  ' 
(TMSHrd  hy  tuo  bridges,  is  sonn  alterwards  joinnl  Ity  the 
Arvi'.  Hiid  then  enters  a  roi  kv  clelili'  briuein  Uie  ,Mps  . 
iuul  .liir.uhaiii,  taking  a  .S.W.  diriitloii  inr  aliont  Wi  in,,  ' 
AS  I'lir  :i»  tlie  gorge  called  the  I'eiiedu  /Monc,  wln're  its 
watiMs  are  lildden  by  limestone   rocks   nearly  mei'iing 
iiviT  llie  ►treaiii.     Its  course  thence  is  ni'arly  due  S.  lor 
'I"  111.. IS  f,ir  at  St.  (enis,  at  whiili  point  the  river  Is  still 
M'^  ll,itlKive  the  sea.     Here,  howi'vcr.  It  lakes  a  suilileii 
turn  hi  the  \V,N,\V,,  which  direction  II  maintains  with 
fo*  cviTpiinii,  til  its  juinlioii  with  the  .Saime  at  I,yon», 
iliiau  rage  fill  fiom  the  lake  of  tieiicva  to  this  cily  (» 
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distance  of  about  120  m.  along  the  stream)  being  esti- 
mated at  somewhat  more  than  6  ft.  per  mile.  '1  he 
i^c)7c  du  lilidne  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bakewell :  — 
"  The  river,  before  arriving  .at  la  Perte,  runs  in  a  narrow 
bed,  cut  in  soft  clay  strata  reposing  on  a  hard  calcareous 
stratum  ;  but  on  reaching  this  stratum,  the  waters  have 
excavated  a  deep  tunnel  in  it,  into  which  they  fall  with 
considerable  force ;  the  rocks  on  each  side  approaching  so 
close,  that  before  the  space  was  widened  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  to  prevent  smuggling,  a  man  might  have 
strode  across  and  seen  the  lilione  pass  at  a  great  depth 
between  his  feet.  This  tunnel  is  divided  half-way  down 
by  projecting  ledges  of  rock  into  an  upper  and  lower 
channel.  In  winter  and  early  in  spring  the  river  runs 
tielow  these  ledges,  and  is  nearly  concealed  ;  in  one  part, 
also,  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down,  and  entirely  co- 
vered the  lower  bed  of  the  river  for  about  CO  yds.  This 
part  may  be  traversed  wlien  tl;e  river  is  low  i  but  ill 
summer,  during  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  it  is 
much  enlarged  and  flows  over  the  Intervening  rock," 
The  Rhone  was  in  this  stitte  at  the  time  of  Mr.  IngUs's 
visit ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  he  traced  the  disap- 
pointment felt  by  that  traveller.  (BakeweWs  Travels,  iii. 
•il>\  2(ifi.  ;  Ingtis's  Switzerland,  p.  175.)  The  Rhone 
leaves  the  hilly  country  a  few  miles  E.  of  Lyons,  where 
its  deep,  transparent  blue,  and  very  rapid  waters  aro 
joined  from  the  N.  by  the  sluggish  and  muddy  stream  of 
the  Saonc :  indeed,  so  marked  is  the  diflerence  between 
these  rivers,  thiit  for  many  miles  below  Lyons,  they  How 
side  by  side,  the  E.  portion  being  clear  and  blue,  thu 
other  of  a  muddy  yellow  colour.  The  course  of  the 
Rhone  close  to  the  city  is  from  N.N.E.to  S.S.W. :  it 
has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  660  ft.,  and  is  so  liable  to 
Inundations  that  embankments  have  been  formed  to  pro- 
tect the  town  and  its  suburbs.  From  Lyons  the  united 
strciim  holds  a  course  nearly  due  S.  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, receiving  numerous  streams  both  from  the  W.  and 
E.,  but  chiefly  the  littler:  the  Isere,  a  considerable  river, 
rising  on  Mount  Ccnis,  joins  it  between  Tournon  and 
Valence)  and  near  Avignon  (where  the  Rhone  is  117  ft. 
abnvc  the  sea).  It  Is  joined  by  the  Durance,  a  swift  and 
turbid  stream,  which  collects  the  waters  from  the  western 
face  of  the  maritime  Alps. 

The  Rhone  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  four  mouths : 
the  lirst  separation  occurs  at  Aries,  where  two  br.inches 
are  formed  ;  one  c.-illed  the  great  Rhone,  running  S.E., 
the  other  known  as  the  little  Rhone,  pursuing  a  .S.W. 
course,  and  both  together  enclosing  the  alluvial  island  of 
Camargue,  which  has  an  area  of  about  I.ilOOsq.  m.  Each  of 
these  again  bifurcates  a  short  distance  atxive  the  mouth  ; 
but  the  E.  channels  are  those  only  which  admit  of  safe 
navigation.  The  Rhone,  which  has  a  very  rapid  course 
ilihuddnm  fenir),  brings  down  a  whitish  sediment,  tils- 
colouring  the  Mediterranean  to  a  distance  of  (ior7m., 
nnd  there  Is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  lieen 
a  constant,  though  slow,  advance  of  the  base  of  the  delta 
during  the  last  18  centuries:  Indeed,  Mese  (an.  Mesua 
Ciillis),  stated  by  I'oinp.  Mela  to  be  almost  an  Island,  is 
now  far  inland  ;  and  Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  a  harbour  iu 
the  yth  century,  is  now  a  league  from  the  sea.  'I'lie  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhone  with  the  currents  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean forms  bars  across  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  by 
these  lec-ins  considerable  spaces  become  dUhleil  ofl'friim 
the  sea,  and  subsequently  from  the  river  also,  when  It 
shifts  its  channels  of  elllux.  Some  of  these  lagoons  being 
siihjict  to  the  occasional  Ingress  of  the  river  when 
flomied,  and  of  the  sea  during  stoiins,  are  alternate- 
ly Iresli  and  s.dt.  Others,  alier  being  fliled  from  thu 
sea,  become  more  salt  by  evaporation,  and  are,  In  Diet, 
natuial  s. litems.  The  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
lilione,  deepens  gr.'iiliiiillv  from  4  to  In  ratliinns  within  a 
di,st,iii(i.  of  li  or  7  m.,  tlic  bntloin  being  chariicterlfeil  by 
ver\  ciiriiiiis  alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells, 
(li/iil's  aeohifiy.  1.  MJl— .'H.^.) 

Anioiig  the  tiilis,  of  the  Rhone,  by  far  the  most  lm> 
portaiit  is  the  Satnie  (an,  Arar),  whlih  rises  on  the 
Vo'  !-('s.  In  that  mass  of  high  land  which  gives  origin  nisn 
to  I  hi' Meurthe,  Moselle,  and  Meuse:  Ihe  source  Is  at 
\  loiniiiil.  l,:illll|t,  above  the  sea.  Its  course  Is  tortuous, 
though  generally  S,S.\V,  as  far  as  Chid.ns  j  18m,  almvu 
which  it  receives  on  its  K,  hank  the  waters  of  the  Doubs. 
riiis  river  rises  at  an  elevation  of  '2,811(1  ft.  above  the  sea, 
In  one  of  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  ,lura  inoiintains  | 
and  after  luniilng  N.N.I',,  for  alio'it  Win,.  Is  sinlilenly 
ilellected  sonlliwaid  by  Mount  Tcrrilile.  whence  iti 
course  is  S.W..  oast  lUsanvon,  to  its  cniiMuence  with  Iho 
main  river.  Tlie  general  direction  of  tlu'  .Saoiie  from 
(!li. lions  Is  S  by  W,,  paat  M.icon,  Trevoux,  i\c.  j  and  the 
avetiige  fall  from  the  former  place  to  Its  junction  with 
the  Klhiiii'  at  Lyons  scarcely  exceeds  I  ft.  per  mile  ;  anil 
the  chainii'l  bring  extreniilv  tortuous,  Il  has  a  very  slow 
current.  ( Infliiil  inereililnle  lenitnle.  ita  til  oeriilis,  in 
iilraiii  imrliiii  Jlfiiil.  Jiidicine  nmi  imssil  (icsar,  lib.  I. 
cap.  12.)  Its  waters  are  charged  with  marl,  sand,  and 
the  ilthris  i>(  .Inra  limestone.  I'he  Isere  and  Piirancn 
have  already  been  mentioned.  They  arei^xtreiri'ly  riiplil, 
charged  with  depuilt  from  Ihe  secondary  strata  llonking 
1'  p  ;i 
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the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps.  The  only  contiderable  W. 
trib.  is  the  Arddchc,  rising  in  the  Ccvcnnes,  not  far  from 
the  Loire. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  the  Rhone  was 
formerly  of  comparatively  little  use  in  navigation,  the 
principal  trade  being  carried  on  by  vessels  down  the 
stream,  mostly  from  Lyons  to  Beaucaire,  the  boats  that 
ascended  the  river  t)cing  usually  dragged  up  by  horses. 
But  since  the  Introduction  of  steamers,  a  vast  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  navigation ;  the  Khune,  Saone, 
and  their  greater  affluents,  have  become  Important 
channels  of  intercourse  ;  and  their  basms  are  now  Im- 
proving more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of  l'"rance. 
We  extract  the  following  de(ails  from  the  interesting 
work  of  Mr.  Maclaren,  who  sailed  down  the  Saone  and 
Rhone,  from  Chalons  to  Marseilles :  — 

"  I  loft  Chalons  at  six  a.m.,  and  reached  Lyons  by  the 
■team-boat  at  two,  distance  about  8.")  m.  The  fare  was 
imly  4J  francs.  From  Lyons  to  Avignon  the  fare  is 
;iOfr.,  the  distance  about  170  m. ;  time  about  13  or  14 
hours  per  steaui-boat.  The  steam-boats  are  Knglish 
built,  and  worked  by  English  engineers.  They  are 
tibout  l(X)  ft.  long,  25  wide,  and  fare  neat  and  commo- 
ilious,  though  by  no  means  splendid.  They  are  very 
flat  irj  the  bottom,  drawing  only  about  '24  inches  of 
water.  The  Rhone  Is  full  of  sandbanks,  which,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  continually  shifting, 
mul  vessels  drawing  a  greater  depth  than  two  ft.  cannot 
navigate  the  river  with  safety.  The  KngUsh  engineer 
told  me  that  his  steam-boat  went  about  nine  m.  an  hour 
in  still  water ;  the  current  adds  about  Ave  m.  going 
down,  and  deducts  .ts  much  going  up  ;  so  that  she  moves 
at  the  rate  of  14  m.  the  one  wav,  and  4  the  other. 

"  The  Rhone  passes  through  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, picturesque,  and  delightful  regions  in  the  world. 
It  is  one  continued  vineyard,  skirted  and  sheltered  by 
mountains  from  .'iOO  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  presenting 
livery  variety  of  form  and  aspect,  —  now  round  and 
smooth  — now  rugged  and  peaked  —  now  bare  and  ste- 
rile—  now  clothed  with  vines  or  mulberries,  or  cut  into 
terraces,  and  carefully  cultivated  to  their  summits. 
Mount  I'ilatre,  and  others  ol  the  high  Cevennes,  on  the 
W.,  and  the  .41ps  on  the  K.,  rapped  with  snow,  appear 
through  openings  in  the  lateral  chains  at  Intervals, 
The  valley  Is  often  contracted  to  a  space  of  one  m. ; 
again  it  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  rieli  plain,  to  a 
breadth  of  10  or  12  m.  Twenty  times  the  river  appears 
closed  in  by  the  hills,  and  you  are  puzzled  to  conjecture 
where  it  escapes,  till  a  bend  In  its  course  clears  up  the 
mystery.  To  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  arc 
added  those  which  it  derives  from  the  industrv  and  taste 
nfits  inhabitants.  There  is  nu  almost  unbroken  line  of 
large  towns,  vill.iges,  hamlets,  cottage?,  and  neat  villas, 
along  each  side  of  the  river,  and  not  merelv  on  Its  hanks, 
but  reaching  back  to  the  niount.iins.  'I'lie  glittering 
white  walls  of  these  buildings,  surrounded  hy  rich,  well 
cultivated  lands,  give  vivacity  to  the  scene,  and  (ill  the 
mmd  with  Images  of  pence,  ahun<lanre,  security,  and 
contentment.  From  Chalons  to  M.irsellles.  the  marks 
of  progress  meet  the  eye  everywhere.  'I'lie  whole  di.strict, 
2*0  m,  in  length.  Is  advaming  with  giant  stiidcu.  At 
every  »lei>»  in  descending  the  river,  we  meet  with  houses 
nr  niiMuuartorles  buililing,  ipiays  lormlng  on  the  river, 
bridges  erecting,  ro.uis  or  liiwing  paths,  or  embankments 
mikmg.  Two  facts  will  >liow  tliat  this  is  no  exagge- 
ration. It  is  only  eight  years  since  Meamlmats  were 
Intrnducrd  ;  and'lhere  are  ikiw  six  plying  l«'tweeu 
t'h.ihins  and  Lvmis,  ami  ten  between  Lynns  and  the  sea, 
thoutih  the  roal  they  use  Is  l)rciiight  from  I' iigland,  and 
costs  alioiii  MU.  a  ton.  It  is  hut  ten  ye:irs  sline  sus- 
piMiMon-briilges  were  lieaid  of  In  llie  cililriet  ;  yet  In  the 
sliiirt  Intervening  space,  thc^  Iniluslrlnus  inh.i'liitants  of 
llii'sc  districts  liavi' erected  fourteen  suspen>ion-l>ri(lges 
ovf  r  the  Saime,  and  twelve  over  the  lllione.  I  doulil  if 
tliere  be  as  many  at  this  monwut  In  all  Kngland.  And 
let  it  not  lie  suppixi'il  lliat  the  lirlilges  are  iialtry.  or 
rud<'  anil  Imperli'i'l  works.  They  are  light  ami  ele^imt ) 
thi- ari'hes  ail' ollen  ol  great  span,  and  the  p.ithway  is 
eillur  level,  or  slightly  .mil  iinirnrmly  eiirved.  .Siiine- 
llines  Ihey  ha»e  two  arclies,  liiit  in  general  tliree.  Tlie 
chains  are  sninetiines  siiiu'le.  but  more  i-ommool\  triiile 
or  i|iiailrii|ile  ;  Ilie  sii>peii<iiin  rmis  alw.iys  single.  I  he 
roliiinns  oil  the  piers  aie  snnietimes  slender  obelisks  of 
stone,  sometimes  titin  tall  shihs  of  cast  trim.  T. iking 
them  alliigether,  they  are  the  lightest  and  iniist  h.ind- 
kiime  strmlori's  I  ever  ^avv.  and  shnw  great  linMiiiis,  as 
well  Jis  skill  and  la-te,  in  the  itiglneer.  lint  the  fait  nil 
which  I  « lull  til  llx  altiiili'iii  Is  the  eiilirnrls  ",  and  the 
weillh  wliiih  these  uiirks  liespe.tk  Tlie  twenty-six 
biidfc'ea  inii-t  have  rust  al  least  20'i,isio/. )  and  this  sum 
has  heeii  ral<eil  by  the  piihlir  spirit  of  the  illstrli  t,  and  ex- 
pended oil  enr  s|H'eiesof  Impiiivi'inent,  uhlle  iimny  ntliers 
wire  In  priigress."    ( .Ve^n  en  hfiiiiiv.  ,v  ,   pp.^U   -it"  ) 

'l"he  basin  id  the  llhone  Is  coimicleil  hy  cinaJH  with 
Iheotber  iirlni  i|i.il  rivers  of  I' ram  e.  The  r.inal  nf  the 
llhone  aiMl  Khine  rimnecis  the  Mniihs  mIiIi  the  III.  an 
tillliieiil   ol  the  llhine  ;  the  (Vino/  ilii  Vitilif  iililles  the 
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Saone  to  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  of  Burgimdy  con* 
nects  the  Saone  with  the  Ytmne,  a  navigable  branch 
of  the  Seine;  so  that  in  this  way  the  four  principal 
rivers  of  France  are  all  united.  The  navigation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  is  considerably  improved  by  the 
canal  of  Aries,  which  runs  close  to  the  Great  Rhone,  and 
by  the  canal  of  Beaucaire.  which  leaves  the  river  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  not  only  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  is  joined  by  branch  canals  with  the  Canal 
dii  Midi,  connecting  the  Garonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
with  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rhone  is  also  connected 
with  the  Loire  by  a  railway,  which  passes  through  the 
important  manufacturing  town  of  St.  Etienne.  {Bake- 
wcU's  Travels,  11.  200— 27.'>. ;  l.yeWs  Geol.  1.  340—345. ; 
Encycl.  Mtlhodique,  art.  Rhdne.) 

Rhone,  a  d#p.  of  France,  and  next  to  that  of  the 
Seine,  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  though,  from  its 
containing  the  city  of  Lyons,  It  be  among  the  most  popu- 
lous, reg.  S.  between  fat.  4.")°  W  and  4ti°  \W  N.,  and 
long.  4°  20'  and  4"  !J.V  E.,  having  N.  Siione-et-I,olre, 
W.  <and  S.  Loire,  and  E.  Ain  and  Isdrc,  from  which  it  is 

Erincipally  separated  by  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone. 
.eugth,  N.  to  S.,  ,'>.') m. ;  average  breadth,  about  20m, 
Area,  279,081  hectares.  Pop.,  In  18,10,  434,429.  Surface 
mostly  mountainous,  being  covered  with  ramlHcatloiis  of 
the  Cevennes.  The  dep.  is  well  watered  ;  but  there  are 
no  navigable  rivers,  except  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  In 
I8:i4  it  was  estimated  that  it  had  14.1,120  hectares 
arable  land,  .36,3<.I9  ditto  meadows,  30,5.^2  vineyards, 
and  ,14,400  of  woods.  The  produce  of  corn  Is  far  below 
the  Internal  demand.  The  produce  of  wine,  the  chief 
source  of  agricultural  wealth.  Is  supposed  to  exceed 
4.50,000  hectolitres  a  year.  The  wines  produced  in  that 
portion  of  this  dep.  called  the  Beaujolais  belong  to  thi! 
class  of  Macon  wines.  Of  the  other  growths,  probahly 
the  best  is  the  CAte-Rotie,  a  red  wine  raised  near  Am- 
puls. It  is  an  excellent  wine,  possessing  du  corps, 
riu  spirilneur,  de  In  finesse,  une  seve  et  un  parfum 
tres-agrfable.  (Jullien,  p.  184.)  It  requires  to  be  kept  in 
the  cask  for  Ave  or  six  years  before  bottling.  The  white 
wines  of  Condrieux  are  also  very  good.  The  forests  pro- 
duce fine  chestnuts  ;  but  the  quantity  of  timber  they  yield 
is  Insufticient  for  the  demand  of  the  Important  manu- 
facturing districts  round  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  For- 
tunately coal  Is  abundant.  Neither  horned  cattle,  nor 
sheep  are  very  numerous ;  but  a  great  many  goats  are 
kept,  and  in  some  iilaces  they  have  been  crossed  with 
the  breed  of  Thibet.  From  themilk  of  the  goats  on  Mont 
d'Or  a  cheese  Is  made  whicli  fetches  a  high  price.  Tlio 
silkworm  is  re.ircd  in  some  places,  but  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  apjiears  to  be  diminishing.  Rhone  is  rich  in 
inineralj.  Ilcsldes  coal,  iron,  coppers,  argentlfernns 
lead,  barytes,  inanginese,  fine  marbles,  &c. are  obtalniil  j 
and  in  this  dep.  are  the  two  moat  productive  copper- 
mines  In  Frcince,  those  of  Chessy  and  St.  Bel. 

The  principal  niainiractiire  is'that  of  silk  stuirs,  wlxoh 
Is  carried  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  It,  however, 
has  been  fully  noticed  under  the  art.  Lyons,  to  whiih 
the  reader  is  referred.  It  has  also  manufactures  of 
muslins  at  Tarare,  linen  and  cotton  thread  at  Thizy  ami 
other  towns,  and  of  hardware,  jewellery,  glass,  p.'i|ier, 
piiper  hangings,  chemical  prudiiets,  Ac.  In  1^11.'),  nl' 
81,044  properties  subject  to  the  ei>nlrib./iineiire,'M,h-\ 
were  .assessed  at  less  than  .1  fr  ,  and  I2,.i.')8  at  friiin  .i  lo 
10  fr.  ;  but  212  were  assessed  at  upwards  of  I.IKiil  ir  , 
which,  taking  Into  account  the  small  extent  of  tlie  ili  p., 
exliihils  a  iniieb  grejiter  proportion  than  ordinary  uf 
the  larger  class  of  properties. 

Rhone  is  divided  Into  two  arrondi. ;  chief  towiK 
Lyons  and  Villelranclie.  It  sends  five  inems.  In  Hie 
eh.  of  Dep.  Niimlier  of  electors  ( |s:tK-;t!l).  I.JM. 
Total  public  revenue  (Kll ),  2'i,!Imi),7ii3  francs  ;  expeiull 
tore,  |H,80I„17I  I'rams.  (//«am,  art.  AAkhc  ;  I'l^inlidJ- 
Jiciiil  Tnhlis.) 

RiioMf,  Bill  iMis  III'.     See  Bmriirs  ni'  Hiiom'. 

It  I. \ /AN,  a  giiv.  Ill  I'Miriipean  lliissia,  belureii  lil. 
.Vl '  and  .'i5  '  KC  N..  and  long.  Ms^  w  mid  41  '  1,V  I; 
having  N.  Vlaillmir.  K.  and  .S.  Tamlinf,  and  \V.  Tiili 
and  Nliisciiw.  Area,  1  LUX'S  si|.  m.  Pop.,  In  IKlx,  '  .J41  7i«i. 
Surl'.ue  generally  Hat.  'I'lie  Oka,  running  Irinii  \N .  I'l 
I',,  iliviiles  It  Into  twn  uneipial  iiortions  of  very  ilillirml 
a'.pei  t.  The  CI  Hint  ry  S.iif  that  river  is  the  mure  elevilni. 
the  air  wholesome,  and  the  soil  fertile:  In  the  N.  uii 
till  fiotrary,  the  country  is  generally  low,  marshy,  iitul 
coveriii  with  wikmIs,  or  destitute  of  culture.  Mure  C'lrii 
Is  griiwii  than  is  reipiireil  for  home  consumption  ;  Iheave. 
rage  priHinee  lieliig  lielween  5.IKKI,IHH|  and  ii.lHHI.isai  i  lut- 
werls  a  ye.ir.  The  f uresis,  uh it'll  are  very  eMeiislw,  rmi  r 
above  a  third  part  nf  the  snrlaie  :  those  beliinginit  ti>  tin' 
crown  ciiinprlse  about  t'i'siKiil  deehilines,  or  l,'Js|,H«i 
acres.  Hups,  tiibaecii,  anil  garden  vegetaliles  ;iri',  in 
some  dislrii'ls,  raised  In  hirge  i|naiililles.  Thi'  pro- 
iirletnrsiif  the  pasture  lands  let  them  to  grn/leis  hil.ini;. 
log  til  the  Ukraine,  who  bring  thither  large  herili.  Tli" 
breed  III  horses  is  gMiiil ;  the  Russian  guv.  h.i<  ar^7"'' 
d'hliiliinn  al  Shiiiilne.  Bees  are  ■upponed  In  pinilm" 
alHiul    J.'ifVKK)  ruuhles  n  year.     There  arc  a  li «  iieii 
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RIAZAN. 

tnlnei,  and  stone  quarries.  Manufacturca  have  made 
■ome  progreaa.  Tnoae  of  glass  and  hardware  occupy 
the  first  rank ;  and  there  are  othera  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  fabriua,  cordage, potash,  soap,  &c.,  with  dyeing 
establishments,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  A  portion  of 
the  manufactured  goods  is  sent  to  Moscow,  and  by  way 
of  the  Oka,  down  the  Wolga;  but  the  principal  exports 
are  the  raw  products  of  the  gov.,  consisting  of  corn, 
cattle,  honey,  lard,  Iron,  timber  and  wooden  articles. 
The  pop.  Is  principally  Russian  :  but  partly  of  the  Tar- 
tar stock.  Riazan  is  subdivided  into  12  districts  ;  chief 
towns,  Riazan  the  cap.,  Zaraisk,  and  Kacimof.  Educa- 
tion is  very  backward.  In  11^2,  the  pupils  at  schools  and 
other  seminaries  amounted  to  only  1  in  934  of  the  pop. 
There  waa  then,  also,  but  one  printing-press  in  the  gov. 
RiAEAN,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  the  Troubege,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  110  in.  ! 
S.E.  Moscow  ;  lat.  54°  37'  41"  N.,  long.  39°  15'  54"  E.  ' 
Fop,,  about  9,000.  It  consists  of  2  distinct  portions  ;  an 
irregular  fortress,  with  an  earthen  rampart,  inclosing  , 
numerous  churches,  the  episcopal  palace,  formerly  the  ' 
residence  of  the  princes  of  Riazan,  the  consistory.  Sec. ; 
and  the  town-proper,  in  which  are  also  numerous 
churches,  with  a  fine  edifice  for  the  govemment-oflices, 
several  convents,  a  seminary  and  public  library,  hospital, 
Dec.  The  town  has  greatly  increaseii  in  size  and  im- 
portance within  the  last  50  years  ;  but  most  of  the  houses 
are  still  of  wood,  and  planks  occupy  tlie  place  of  pave- 
ment in  the  streets.  Riazan  is  the  seat  of  a  military  go-  I 
vernor,  with  authority  over  the  govs,  of  Riazan  and 
Tambof,  and  of  the  chief  judicial  courts  of  its  gov.  It 
has  a  gymnasium,  towhicli  a  society  of  arts  was  attached 
in  1820;  a  school  of  drawing  and  architecture,  founded 
in  1824,  schools  for  the  children  of  official  persons,  &c.  ; 
ami  several  of  the  iirincipal  manufactures  in  tlie  gov. 
The  old  town  of  Riazan,  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in 
1,'ifiH,  is  distant  about  33  in.  S.E.  (Schnitxlcr,  La  Huitic ; 
Possarl,  Hussland,  Ac.) 

HIlUiAUVILLE  (Germ.  Rappolxweiler),  atownof 
Frimce,  dep.  Haut-Rliin,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  7  in.  N.  Colmar.  Pop,,  in  IH3fi,  ex.  com.,  (i.-WI . 
Aliove  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Ilibeau- 
pierre ;  and  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  some 
oilier  ruined  fortresses,  and  tlie  principal  remains  of  tlie 
ancient  wall,  called  the  Heidenmaucr  ("  wall  of  the  I'a. 
gaiis)"  erected  at  a  remote  period  along  the  top  of  the 
most  R.  range  of  tlie  Vosges.  It  has  manufacturca  of 
caliroes  and  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

UlCHMONO,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town. 
and   par.  of    England,    the    cap.    of  a   district    called 
liiclimondshire,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction.  W.  div. 
wMi.  (iilling,  N.  riding,  co.  York,  on  the  decJivity  of  a 
lilll  rising   from  the  Swale,  which   half  encircles  tlio 
town,  and  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  II  m,  8,\V. 
Darlington,  and  41  in.  N.N.W,  York.   Area  of  pari,  bor., 
tttiich  comprises  the  pars,  of  Hiilinioiid  and  Aske,  S.OilO 
aires.    Pop.  of  town,  in  18.11,  4,000 ;  ditto,  in  1841,  4,7C.'i. 
The  town,  which  is  most  picturesquely  .situated,  com- 
mands, from  many  points,  very  fine  views  of  the  Swale, 
it!  hold    rocky  banks,   and   the  wcll-wo<Kied   country 
around ;  and  IM  appearance  is  made  more  imposing  by 
the  ruins  of  its  castle  and  keep,  built  on  a  rock  above 
tlie  river.     The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out ;  but  a 
vory  line  broad  avenue  leads  from  the  Darlington  and 
Northallerton  roads  into  an  extensive  market-place,  sur. 
roiiiuled  by  the  principal  shops,  town-hall,  chapel-of- 
fsie,  and  one  of  the  largest  hoiela  In  the  N.  of  Kngland 
(onniprlsing  the  assembly- rooms).     In  the  centre  of  the 
niiirkct-sqiiare  is  a  column,  or  cross,  under  which  was  a 
rcsi'n  iiir  for  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  the  nelghbour- 
lim  hamlet  of  Aislebeck  ;  hut  tlie  supply  being  dellclent, 
a  imiih  larger  quantity  has  recently  been  brought  from 
t'lMlsgalc,  and  a  new  and  larger  reservoir  has  been  con- 
ilriiitcd  fur  its  reception.     The  liouses  are  mostly  built 
of  a  rcililisli  saiidstoni' ;  and  the  town,  being  well  paved, 
li|ihti'(i  with  gas,  and  kept  remarkably  clean,  has  a  very 
ne.il  aiinearaiue.     The  ehiircli,  built  on  a  sloiie  facing 
Ihi'  river,  is  priiu'ipally  in  the  perpenilinilar  style,  with  a 
line  iilnnaclcd  tower ;  but  some  portions  are  clearly  of 
an  oilier  date.     The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gilt  of  the 
lord  ehanceiior :  but  the  perpetual  eiiraiy  of  the  chnpel- 
of.i'iiM.  lias,  till  lately,  been  in  the  p.itroiiage  of  the  cor- 
por.ul.in.     The  Wesleyans  and  llaplikts  have  places  of 
nonliip.  and  there  is  a  large  Honi,  I'atliolic  chapel  witli 
an  allaehed  scliool.     The  town  has  a  iiatloimi  school, 
mended  liy  alxiut  200  boys  and  girls,  an  infant  school, 
and  Siniday-«lio(ds,     A  free  graniinar-sehooi,  foiindeit 
in  !i  KliLilM'th,  is  well  emlowe.l  willi  properly  under  the 
niaiKiiienietit  of  the  corporiilli.ii,  »lm  appoint   Its  head 
niiiiter      All  natives,  and  tlie  »oii«  of  reslclints  ttitliln 
the  hor,  are  lulmilted    gralU,     The   iiuiiilier  of   day- 
iiliol.iu,  lidweviT,  seliloiii  exieeils   211  i    beslden   uhoin 
the  nia<ter  i«   allowed  to  take   boardi.is.     Tin'    school 
tPi-enlly  iiltalned  con«lderalile  disllmtloii,  baling  been 
till  l.itely   under   the   i-iipeilnleiidaine   of  tlie  eniliient 
Khnhir,   the    Hev,  .bums    Tate,   wliose    ildent    son    Is 
no*  O'<40  head  master.    Aiiotlier  liee  school,  for  coin- 
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mercial  purposes,  ia  under  the  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  In  whose  hands,  also,  are  several  charity  estatea 
Including  endowments  for  almshouses.  (See  Char. 
Comtn.,  1th  Report.)  A  scientific  society  and  mechanics' 
institute  have  attached  libraries,  and  there  is  a  savings' 
bank.  "  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  at 
Richmond.  Its  market  is  a  very  considerable  one  for 
corn  ;  but  the  quantity  brought  thither  has  recently  de- 
creased, and  the  prospects  of  the  town  are  not  improv- 
ing. The  failure  of  the  lead-mines  (about  12  m.  higher 
up  the  river),  the  supply  of  corn  from  Ireland,  and  the 
facilities  given  by  the  railroad  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  all  contribute  to  its  decline."  (Mun.  Corp. 
Rep. )  It  is,  however,  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  fami- 
lies, who,  with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  cause  a  pretty 
extensive  retail  trade.  The  training  of  race-horses  ia 
also  a  considerable  business ;  and  races  are  held  annually 
in  October,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  a  high  moor, 
which  has  a  commodious  grand  stand.  About  Urn. 
N.N.W.  is  Aske  Hall,  a  fine  seat  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Zetland;  and  near  Catterick  is  Broughhall,  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Richmond,  which  received  its  first  royal  charter  in 
3  Edw.  III.,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  19  Eliz.,  U 
governed,  under  the  Mun.  Reiurm  Act,  by  a  mayor,  three 
other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1840, 
l,3,')8/.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  for  tlie  bor,  are  held 
under  a  recorder,  and  petty  sessions  fur  the  wap.  of  West 
Gilling  take  place  on  alternate  weeks.  A  civil  court  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  100/.,  another  for  the  district 
of  Richmondshire,  and  a  court  Icct  for  the  manor,  are 
held  occasionally  ;  and  there  Is  a  monthly  ecclesiastical 
court,  under  the  Arclideacon  of  Richmond.  The  bor.  has 
returned  two  mems,  to  the  H,  of  C.  since  the  27  Eliz., 
the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  In  the 
holilers  of  burgage  tenures.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  bor.  by  the  addition  of  the  par.  of  Ease- 
by  ;  and  in  1839-40  it  had  289  reg.  electors.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  N.  riding  of 
the  CO.  Market  on  Saturday  ;  three  annual  chartered 
and  other  fairs. 

The  history  of  Richmond  is  closely  associated  with  that 
of  its  castle,  founded  by  Alan,  the  first  Earl  of  Richmond, 
who,  having  received  from  William  the  Conqueror  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  built  the  castio 
and  part  uf  the  town  of  Richmond,  to  protect  hia  family 
and  property.  Under  the  Norman  monarcha,  the  title 
and  property  were  possessed  by  diflerent  families,  allied 
to  the  blood  royal ;  and  in  the  contest  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  they  also  several  times  changed 
possessors,  till  at  length  they  were  vested  in  the  crown 
by  tlie  accession  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Henry  V 1 1.  Since  this  epoch,  the 
castle  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  partial  decay.  It  ttlll, 
however,  bears  marks  uf  its  former  grandeur  and  import- 
ance. I'he  keep  tower,  uf  which  the  walls  are  nearly 
entire,  is  a  Norman  structure,  about  100  It,  In  height, 
the  walls  being  1 1  ft.  thick  ;  the  lower  story  is  suiiported 
by  a  vast  column  in  the  middle,  from  wiiich  spring  cir- 
cular arches,  closing  the  top.  The  floors  of  the  two  up- 
fier  rooms  have  fallen  in  ;  but  a  modern  wooden  staircase 
cads  to  an  older  flight  in  the  walls,  by  which  the  visiter 
may  reach  its  sunimit,  which  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ruins  of  several  other  parts  of  the  castle  still  remain, 
and  latterly  tliey  have  been  partially  repaired.  In 
the  S.E.  corner  uf  the  area  Is  a  ruinous  tower,  in  which 
la  a  dungeon,  13  or  14  It.  deep.  The  ground  covered  by 
the  castle  comprises  nearly  six  acres  :  It  belongs  to  the 
Diike  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  on  wliosc  ancestors  it 
was  conferred,  with  the  title  of  duke,  by  Ch.irles  II. 
Here  are  also  the  riilin.  "i  >  monastery  of  Ore)  Friars, 
the  steeple  of  which  is  a  leinarkably  line  spei  linen  of  the 
perneiiilicniar  style  ;  and  at  Easeby  are  extensive  and 
lilglily  interesting  remains  of  an  abliey,  built  In  the  12th 
century,  for  I'renionstriitensian  monks  :  the  buildings  are 
chiefly  in  the  early  English  style  ;  but  the  windows  botli 
of  the  chapel  andrefeetory  have  some  very  elegant  tracery, 
well  worth  examination,   i, Hickman' i  Arch.,  p.  270.) 

ItU'imoNii  (the  Tivoll  of  London),  a  town  and 
par,  of  England,  upper  div.  Iinnd.  Kingston,  co.  Sur- 
rey, at  the  boltoin,  and  on  the  slope  and  summit  or 
an  eininencu  rising  from  the  S,  bank  of  the  Thames 
(crossed  hero  by  a  handsome  atone  bridge  of  five  arches), 
lom.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par,  1,2,10  acres;  pop,. 
In  Kll,  7,213.  The  principal  street  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  toKii,  running  along  the  ridge  on  Its 
W.  side  to  the  siininiit  of  the  hill,  and  being,  In  tha 
lower  parts,  parallel  to  the  river.  The  other  streets 
are  of  very  Inferlur  importance.  The  hnntes  in  tha 
lower  part  of  the  town  are  old-lashioiitd,  and  lijr 
no  means  large;  but  on  the  hill  and  niitsklrts  are  many 
Inindsonie  inanaions  iHcupied  iiy  fainilies  of  distlnetlon. 
Tlie  houses  in  the  terrace  and  the  Star  and  llarter 
Hotel,  at  the  siinmilt  of  the  hill,  eoinniMiid  very  exten- 
sive and  noble  prospeels  of  the  Tlianiei  and  Its  rich  val- 
lev,  Windsor  Castle  being  illslliutly  seen  In  the  distance. 
1'  |)  4 
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**  —— ^— ^^—  Here  let  us  sweep 
The  liouiidless  landscalie,  *  *  * 

Heavens  !  wh:it  a  poodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hilk  ntid  dales,  and  woofl^  and  lawns,  and  spires. 
And  Klitterinf;  towns  and  f(ilded  Mreams,  till  all 
The  btretchlnK  laudscaiie  into  smoke  decays." 

ThamwH**  Summer, 

The  cliurch  is  a  respectable  structure,  with  a  low  em- 
battled tower,  anil,  till  iG^H,  was  a  chapel-or-rasc  to 
Kingston,  to  the  rector  of  which  par.  the  patronage  still 
belongs.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  and  repaired  nitliin 
the  last  century  ;  and  contains  tlie  remains  of  Tliomson, 
the  poet  of  the  A'crtjons,  who  died  hereon  the27tliof  Aug. 
1748,of  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zduco,  and  of  Views  ofSo- 
cictji  in  France, Italy, kc,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  scliolar, 
Kean,  the  actor,  &c.  A  new  district  church  has  also  been 
recentlj-  erected  in  the  pointed  style.  There  is  a  Kom. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  the  Iiideprndciits,  Kaptists,  VVesleyan 
and  Calviiiist  Methodists,  have  places  of  worship,  to  mo.st 
of  which  Sunday-schools  are  iittached.  A  charity-school, 
founded  liere  in  171!),  and  subsequently  endowed,  liirnishes 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  'IM  poor  children,  CO  of 
whom  receive  clothing.  There  are  also  three  sets  of  alms- 
houses, with  prettjr  considerable  endowments,  and  numc* 
rons  money  charities.  A  theatre  is  open  during  summer, 
and  there  are  several  excellent  hotels,  that  on  the  hill,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  being  a  very  extensive  establishment  in 
a  magniticent  situation. 

Uichmond  is  inflnitely  more  a  place  of  pleasure  than 
iif  business,  though  it  lias  a  considerable  retail  trade  for 
the  supply  of  the  resident  falnilles  and  visiters.  It 
Is  a  principal  resort  of  visiters  from  London  during 
the  summer  months,  conveyed  thither  partly  by  coaches 
and  partly  by  steamers  and  row  biats :  on  the  « hole, 
however,  the  influx  of  visiters  to  Uichmond,  at  least  of 
the  inidillc  and  lower  classes,  has  inuterially  diminished 
since  the  establishment  of  steamers  on  the  river  to 
Ijreenwlch,  Woolwich,  Oravesend,  &c.  ' 

Itiehmond  park,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  is  at  | 
the  W.  end  of  tlie  terrace  contiguou«  t)  the  Star  and 
(!,irter  Hotel,  formed  by  Charles  I.,  cwinprises  an  area  i 
of  2,2.')3  acres,   being  about  W  in.  in  eirc.      It  consists  ! 
mostly  of  poor  soil  ;  but  has  a  great  variety  of  surface,  1 
is   wi-ll  stocked   with  deer,  and   perfectly  open  to  the 
public.  Yhe  great  lodge,  which  stands  on  rising  ground, 
commanding  a  fine  |irospect,  was  built  by  Sir  K.  \\'al|)ole, 
ranger  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  .it  an  ex- 

Iiense  of  I4,(i(l(l/.  Here,  also,  is  a  new  or  stone  lodjie, 
luilt  fur  a  hunting  scat  by  George  I.,  and  given  by 
<leorge  III.  to  Lord  Sidmuuth.  by  whom  it  Is  still  (IH.!!) 
occupied. 

Wliat  is  called  the  Old  Park  extends  along  the  Thames 
from  Kew  to  Richnioiul,  and  includes  the  royal  gardens 
and  ple,asure-grounds  .atl.iehcdtoKew  Palace  (see  Ki;»'). 
'i'his  park  is,  however,  Inaccessible  to  the  public,  except 
on  certain  days ;  and  is  considered  as  belonging  rather  to 
Kew  than  to'lilchniond. 

The  (I'nrn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram  almost  as  large  .as  Lincoln's  Inn  I'iehls  ;  it  is 
used  in  summer  for  placing  matches  at  crick<'t,  bowls, 
&c. :  on  one  side  of  the  green  Is  a  handsome  public  walk. 

Itiehmond  (formerly  called  Sheen),  was  for  centuries 
the  site  of  a  royal  palace ;  but  at  wh.'it  perhHl  it  was 
erected  Is  unct^rtaln,  though  It  became  a  lixed  residence 
of  royalty  as  early  as  the  Uth  century.  Henry  V.  re- 
built it  ill  a  magiimeent  style.  Henry  VII.  held  a  Imir- 
iiiiincnc  here.  Ill  \4Vi,  so<m  alter  which,  the  building 
having  been  deslniyed  by  lire,  a  new  pal.ice  was  erected 


by  that  inoii;irch,  who  gave  the  manor  its  present  name, 

sly  to  Ills 
he  (lied  here  In'  1VI<.|.     Hut  Its  princi|ial  dis. 


I  accession  to 


bi'jng  lli;it  i>r  bis  own  title,  previoiislj  (o  li 
the  I  rimn 

liiictinu  consists  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  emperor 
riiarli's  V.  visited  Kngland  in  |.iii<,  lir  was  liMl;.'id  in 
this  I'ai.ii  e.  (Jni'eii  i;iiz,ibelli  was  IniinlMincil  in  il  by  licr 
sistir  Mary,  and  it  afterwards  became  one  of  Iwr  (a- 
wiurite  u.ilacis,  and  here  she  diid,  on  the  '2hh  Maidi, 
liiiU.  Iiuring  llie  ci>nnn,iiiHealili,  llie  pal'ice  uii^  siihl 
by  the  parliannnt.iry  rdiiimlssioni'rs  fur  l(l,7'<il/.  ;  ami  the 
wliiile  amic.'irs  to  have  been  tl'cn  dismanUcil  and  de- 
ll^Jli^hed,  ii'dhlii^  now  ri'nialnlng  cxeipl  a  few  nl'  the 
out-olllccs.  Its  site  hciii^  (hi  npled  by  several  iinidcrn 
iii.intions  held  oil  |i  ISC  iVoni  tlie  crown.  *)ii  tlic  N. 
hiile  of  the  pal. ire  once  stood  a  inoiiiistt.'ry,  founded  by 
Henry  V.,  lor  Cirlliuian  nicnks.  the  rcveiiiies  (d  which, 
at  the  dissolution,  were  otiniatcd  at  il  si/.  A  I'raiicis- 
c. Ill  convent,  fxindiil  In  re  in  I  pi'.i,  by  Henry  VII.,  was 
Mi|<|>ri'ssed  Willi  llic  olln  r  in  I'llll. 

I  he  ( iisloni  oi  Hor(ii;:h  l'.n(;llsli,  by  «lii(h,  in  the 
I'l  ent  of  the  f  itlnr's  ill  lug  intestate,  I, mils  descend  to  the 
yniingest  sini,  or.  In  d' iaiill  oi  heirs  iniili'.  to  lln  young- 
est dangliter,  prevails  in  the  manor  oi  Kiclimunil 

llli  iiMoM),  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  llic  f.  S. 
of  N.  America,  cap.  slate  of  Vli^lnia,  on  .lames  lllvcr, 
about  l.'iiini.  Ironi  lis  inoiith  In  ('lii'sa|icake  llav.  and 
|o.".  01.  S.S.W.  Washiiiglon;  I. it.  H?  ■  30'  S  .  limu.  "7 
:il'  W.  I'oi..  Ill  |m:|II,  lii.lH,!!;  Iiiit  in  ls:|.'>.  inclmlln;'  tu 
suburb  of  Maiiciiesler.  on  the  opiiosllc  hank  ol  Ihe  ri>  <  i . 
It  had,  in  cording  to  Uradford,  above  20,ii"'ilnli,ilr.  "  I  h" 
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situation  of  Richmond  is  very  striking.  Tho  town  la 
built  on  rising  grounds  of  various  shapes,  descending  to 
the  eastward  ;  but  tliough  it  possesses  every  facility  for 
being  kept  free  from  iilth.  It  is  the  dirtiest  city,  with  the 
worst  kept  pavements  and  streets,  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
country."  (Stuart,  Three  Yean  in  America,  II.  Ti.) 
The  chief  street  is  handsome  and  spacious  ;  and  there  is 
a  fine  square,  covering  about  10  acres,  planted  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  In  this  square  is  the 
capltol,  an  elegant  building  on  the  model  of  tho  Maimn 
carrA'  at  Nismes,  erected  shortly  after  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. It  h.as  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Iloudon. 
A  (iiiblic  library  has  been  established  in  the  senate  hall, 
which  has  also  a  portrait  of  Jefferson.  Near  it  is  the 
city  hall,  a  neat  Doric  struct.irc.  The  churches  are  nu- 
merous, and  one  occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre  destroyed 
by  lire,  with  great  loss  of  life,  in  IWIl.  The  Virginian 
armory,  the  penitentiary,  .and  a  new  theatre,  include  the 
other  chief  objects  of  notice.  The  city  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  from  three  reservoirs.  Kichmoud  is 
favourably  situated  for  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  tiilc-water,  In  James  River,  and  is  connected  by 
James  Uiver  Canal  with  Duchanan,  ITA  in.  distant,  aim 
by  railways  with  Aquia  Creek  and  Petersburg.  It  is 
consequently  the  natural  depot  for  the  wheat,  hemp,  and 
other  produce  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Immediately 
above  the  city  are  some  falls,  beyond  which  the  river  is 
navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  ot'^'iOd  m.  The  falls  supply 
valu.iblc  water  power,  wlilch  is  used  to  work  flour,  cotton, 
paper,  and  rolling  mills.  Richmond  has  also  a  cannon 
foundry,  tobacco  factories,  *c.  The  siiliiirb  of  Manchester 
is  connected  with  Uichmond  by  two  bridges;  and  with  • 
some  coal-mines,  13  m.  distant,  by  a  railway,  lint, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  advantages,  neitlier  the 
foreign  trade  nor  the  shipping  of  Itiehmond  is  so  con- 
siderable as  might  hav(!  lieen  exiiected.  There  belonged 
to  the  port,  in  Ih;<0.  .'i,l47  tons  shipping. 

HICKMANSWORTII,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
Kngland,  co.  Herts.,  hund.  Cashio,  on  the  Gade,  IKni. 
N.K.London.  Area  of  par., '.1,740  .icres.  I'op.  In  IHUI, 
4,.'i71.  The  parish  church  has  been  rebuilt  within  these 
few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  embattled  tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  living,  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  I.iOndun,  is  worth 
about  .MO/,  a  ye.ir.  It  has  an  endowed  national  sclmnl, 
and  other  minor  and  Sunday  schools,  and  two  alms, 
hoti-es.  It  is  governed  by  two  constables  and  two  head, 
boroughs.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  streams,  on  which 
consider.able  flotir  and  paper  mills  have  been  erected. 
Us  trade  Is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal, 
which  p.asses  close  by  the  town.  Moor  Park,  a  seat  ef 
the"  Marquis  of  Westminster,  In  the  vicinity,  was  oiut 
the  residence  of  Cardhial  Wolsey  ;  hut  It  has  since  been 
rebuilt  In  the  modern  style ;  the  grove,  belonging  td 
Lord  (Clarendon,  and  other  scats,  are  also  In  the  iiiiinc- 
diate  nelghliourliood. 

UKiA,  an  lmport.ant  city  and  river  port  of  Kiire. 
pean  Uussia,  cap.  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwioa  or  Diina, 
alioiit  0  m.  from  its  embouchure  In  the  gulph  of  UIlm, 
Int.  .'ili'^  .')7'  l'2"  N..  long  24"  d'  4"  K.  Vu]>.  In  lull.').  In- 
eluding  the  garrison  of  in.lMIO  men,  ri7,;(;W.  .Almiit 
two  thirds  of  the  resilient  population  are  Lnllieraii>, 
the  rest  consisting  of  members  of  the  Itusso-tircck 
church.  Catholics,  &c. 

HIga  Is  sirongly  fortllled.  It  consists  of  (he  tmin, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  suburbs ;  the  former  heliin 
entirely  Inclosed  by  the  fortillcations.  Streets  In  the 
town  narrow,  crooked,  and  houses  generally  brick:  In 
the  lubiiibs,  which  are  much  more  extensive,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses  ninstly  nl 
wiinil.  One  of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  left  bank  ni  Ilic 
river,  the  cononiinlcatloii  with  II  being  maintaincil  by 
a  lloaling  bridge  about  ^.100  It.  ill  U'ligth. 

.'Viniiiig  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  con- 
si'craled  in  I'^ll,  and  reliuiil  in  I.'i47:  the  clinri  li  ul 
St.  I'l  ter,  built  in  NOii,  with  a  tower  4411  ft.  In  luii'lii. 
being  llii!  most  elevated  in  Ihe  empire,  and  comin.iiiHniK 
a  line  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country ;  tliecajllc. 
the  seat  of  the  chancellery,  and  of  the  general  and  iliil 
,.'ovi  mors  ;  hall  of  the  provint  lal  states;  Icwii-liiiiKi' ; 
exchange;  urseii.il,  ^c.  A  niagnillccnt  colnnin.  siir- 
nniiinleil  liy  a  colossal  hronie  Victory,  was  enclcd  in 
|XI7,  liy  ilie  liiercaiitlle  lioily.  In  honour  of  tin  cin|iciur 
Ali'xaiiiler  and  the  Kiissian  army. 

Aniiiiig  the  literary  esla'illshnients  are  a  gyinnasiiim, 
a  Ivceiim,  a  school  of  imvlgalion.  and  v.irioiis  eleiin  iil.iry 
"cliools.  a  public  library,  an  olisi  rvatory,  a  smii'ly  nf 
Leitoiii.in  iileratiire.  .He.  Maiiol'.ictiircs  of  no  grc.it  lin. 
porlaiK  e,  though,  of  I  lie,  niaterially  Improveil.  In  Ki'i 
there  were  In  the  city  V.'i  dlll'eri  lit  inannr.icliirlni:  ota- 
lillslinii'iits.  employing' ill  all  I, :ili7  workmen,  nt  uliiili 
tlioM' of  ciitloii,  I  loth,  and  rugs,  were  the  mo>t  linpiirt- 
ant,  TliiTe  are  also  varhnis  sugar-houses,  tohacniina- 
nnraclorles,  breweries.  \c 

Owing  to  her  sitnalloii  on  a  large  tiavlgahle  rlv(  r, 
lllga  Is  the  entrepot  niaii  ex|i'nsi\i' ((iiinlry  ;  aiiil  I-.  la 
ri  -p  Tt  of  foreign  commerce,  the  i:exl  town  In  lliu  Itie- 
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glan  dominiuns  to  Petersburg.     Corn  used  to  bo  the  I 

{trincipal  article  of  export,  but  it  is  now  far  surpassed 
ly  flax  and  flax-seed,  the  exports  of  which  have  in- 
creased  very  rapidly.  The  other  great  articles  of  export 
are  hemp  and  hemp-aeed,  timber,  including  masts  and 
deals,  hides,  tallow,  coarse  linen,  and  canvass,  &c. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1R36  amounted  to 
4T,7.Vi,684  roubles,  of  which  flax  constituted  23,H2n,9'20 
roubles,  flax-seed  8,731,763  ditto,  and  timber  3,583,763 
ditto.  In  183,'),  the  exports  of  hemp  amounted  to 
8,')i),482  pods,  hut  this  IB  rather  above  tho  average. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  products,  dye-stuln,  wines,  cotton,  cotton- 
stutTsand  cotton-yarn,  woollens,  salt,  herrings,  &c.  Their 
total  v,ilue  in  1836  was  lS,fl!i:),n7.'>,  being  less  than  a 
third  part  of  the  exports.  The  largest  part  by  far  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  with  England.  There  is  a  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has  usually  from  12  to  13  ft. 
water ;  and  it  is  customary  for  vessels  drawing  more 
than  this  to  load  and  unload  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
eariioes  at  Bolderaa,  a  small  port  outside  the  bar.  Tho 
entrance  to  the  river,  at  Dunamnnde,  is  guarded  by  a 
fort,  where  is  also  the  custom-house.  The  ships  arriving 
at  Kiga  vary  from  l,00()  to  l.iKMI  a  year,  lu  1836,  the  ar. 
rivals  wore°l,l02,  and  the  clearances  1,127,  about  a  third 
part  of  which  were  Rnglish.  The  customs  duties  during 
the  same  year  exceeded  8,nofl,flOi)  roubles.  If  we  may  de- 
pend upon  the  official  accounts,  Ulga  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  Under  Catherine  II.,  its  pop.  did  not  exceed 
'"(.(KM)  i  in  1824  It  amounted  to  30,008  ;  and  in  183.t,  as  al- 
i<-a<ly  suited,  to  ,')7.338,  exclnslvc  of  the  garrison.  It  has 
oeeasionally  suffered  considerably  from  Inundations. 
(Sec  the  official  returns  published  by  the  Uussian  go- 
vernment; Xchiiilxler,  La  Huisic,  Ijc.  p.56H. ;  the  art. 
DwiNA,  in  this  dictionary,  &c.) 

ItlMINI,    (an.  Ariminum),   a   city  of   Italy,  Pap.il 

Slates,  leg.  Forii,  between  the  rivers  Marccchia  (an, 

.tiiminus),  and  Ansa  (an.  Aprusn),  within  about  two  m. 

of  the  embouchure  of  the  former  in  the  Adriatic,  '^8|  m. 

K.S.K.  ForIi,  and  about  the  same  distance  .S.E.   Ha- 

venna.      Lat.  14°  4'  N.;  long.   12°  34'  35"  E.      Pop. 

aliont  12,.'iOO;   hut  including  the  suburbs,  and  Immo- 

ili.itely  contiguous  villages,  the  pop.  u.-nount8  to  27,0(10. 

( llitniiMilrii.)     It  Is  walled,  aiul  entered  uy  several  gates. 

A  long  street  traverses  it,  terminating  on  tho  N.  at  the 

I'aila  <li  San  Giuliano,  whence  emerges  the  JEmilian 

,vav,  leading  to  I'iaeenza ;  and  on  tho  .S.  at  the  I'orta 

Itdiimnn,  where  ends  the  Klamlnlan  way,  conducting 

thither  from   Ilomo.      The  town  is  well  built,  having 

s  line   good    streets,    and   handsome   marble    palaces ; 

Init,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  it  h.ts  a  dull,  melan- 

I'liolv,  and  deserted  appearance.     Tho  cathedral,  said 

III  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor 

anil  I'dlUix,  was  restored  and  altered  by  Albcrtl  in  tho 

l.iih  eentnry,  and  has  a  very  elegant  exterior,  to  which, 

however,  the  interior  offers  a  lamentable  contrast.     In 

It  are  some  tombs  of  the  Malatcsta  family,  once  lords  of 

lliininl.    According  to  Eustace,  this  building  was  con- 

^|•rted    by  the  French  into  a  military  hospital.      Tho 

I  liiirch  of  S.in  Giuliano  has  a  line  altar-piece  hy  Paul 

Veinnese,  and  several  good  paintings  by  (inido,  and 

cither  masters  \    in  that  of    St.  Angustiu  is  a  ceiling 

haiiilsoiiiely  painted  in  fresco.     It  has  a  handsome  town- 

luMue,  theatre,  a  bowling  green,  and  a  good  flsh  market ; 

and  in  the  (iambalunga  palace  is  an  extensive  library, 

llherally  thrown  oiien  to  the  piililic.     The  cistlo  built 

here  hy  Sigismnml  I.  is  falling  Into  decay.    The  prin- 

lijial  square  Is  emliellished  with  a  fountain,  and  a  statue 

iif  I'anl  V. ;  and  in  another  of  tlie  o|M'n  spa  es  is  a  small 

|ilall'orm,  in-  iiede.stal  of  a  column,  wlilch,  according  to 

an  :i|ioi'r\phal  tradition,  was  tho  tiigecmum  on  which 

C.i'-ar  harangued  his  trooiis  after  passing  tlio  Kiibleon  ! 

At  tlie  S.  entrance  of  the  city  Is  a  triumphal  arch,  raised 

III  ImniHir  of  .Augustus,  and  in  most  respects  worthy  of 

^iilniiratloii ;    but  Eiistaee  says,  that  it  was  surmoiihted 

ill  the  niiihile  aaes  by  a  Gcithie  battlement,  by  wlileli  It 

it  >till  dislli-nred.      (loth   rivers  are  erossiil  by  solid 

hriilges :   that  over  the  Mareeehia   appears,  from   the 

liisiripllnns.  to  have  been  eoinimneed  hy  Aunustus,  and 

(iiii  IikI  hy  Tibirins.      It  Is  of  marble,  220  ft.  In  length 

( ll,iiiiii.ilili).  luid  has  five  arches.      I'rities  difli-r  as  to 

IS  .Mieiit  as  a  work  of  art ;  hut  being  still  In  excellent 

I'le.i'rvaHiiii,  there  can  be  no  iliireniiee  of  opinion  as  to 

i;ii Milidlty  (if  Its  construction.     Williont  the  walls  are 

llir  ir.iics  of  an   amphitheatre,   and  olher  remains  of 

ai,tii|<iltv.    The  port  of  Kiinini,  on  Hie  Adriatic,  at  the 

iiieulh  (if  the  Mareechi.i,  is  so  miieh  oiutrneted  hy  sand, 

a-  to  ailnilt  small  vessels  only;    but  the  I'raj'ments  of 

iiiailile  linings,  piers,  \e.,  attest  that  It  was  fiirmerly  of 

Kiiiviilrralile  iinportaiice. 

iiiiiiini  has  nianufactiires  of  silk,  glass,  and  earllieii 
«.ire;  luid  the  siirroniiiling  ciiuntry  being  very  fruit. 
Iiil.  It  has  a  considerable  traile  In  eorn,  and  fiinilKlies 
i]u:iiitilles  of  llsh  to  the  iiriglilioiiriiig  towns. 

ill  aiitlipilty  Ariinlimiii  was  o(  f.ir  more  importance 
lli.i'i  ;it  present.  It  wai  the  Hist  eniiKlileraiile  town 
■III  the  E.  coast  of  tbo  peiiUisula,  after  crossing  the 
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Rubicon,  (the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Oaul  and 
Italy,  properly  so  called,)  ond  was  regarded  as  one  ol 
the  bulwarka  of  the  latter.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted 
in  It  anno  u.c,  485,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  it 
received  another  colony.  It  was  occupied  by  Casar 
immediately  after  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  especial  iiatronage  of  Augustus. 
It  was  given  by  Popin,  with  the  rest  of  Romagim,  to 
the  Holy  See,  to  which,  with  few  intermissions,  it  haa 
since  belonged.  (Rampoliii,  Corogr(\fia  deW  Italia; 
Ifooiti'a  Lettcri  of  an  Architect  i  Cramer's  Ancient  Italu, 
I.  255.  4r. ) 

RIO  1)E  JANEIRO,  or  simply  RIO,  A  city  and  sea- 
port of  Brazil,  of  w  hich  it  is  the  cap.,  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  commercial  city  of  S.  America,  on  the 
W.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  80  m.  W. 
Cape  I'rlo,  lat.  22°  54'  I,')"  S.,  long.  43°  l.V  fiO"  W,  Pop. 
probably  about  200,000,  of  whom  about  a  half  are  whites, 
and  the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves.  Tho  city,  which  is  in 
tho  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  is  situated  on  level  ground, 
at  tho  foot  of  hills,  and  has  a  tine  appearance  from  the 
bay.  The  older  portion,  or  that  adjoining  the  sea.  Is 
divided  on  the  W.  from  what  may  be  called  tho  new 
town  by  a  large  open  space,  the  Campo  da  Honra.  Tho 
style  of  architecture  Is  In  general  mean,  resembling  that 
of  tho  older  parts  of  Lisbon  ;  ar,d  though  great  Improve- 
ments have  been  elTected  slnci;  the  emigration  of  the 
court  of  Portugal  to  Hlo  In  1807,  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  before  It  be  entitled  to  rank  even  with  a  second- 
rate  European  town.  Tho  streets,  wlileh  arc  mostly 
straight,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are 
pretty  generally  furnished  with  troltoir;  and  paved  with 
blocks  of  granite.  Hut,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  widened  of  late  years,  and  otherwise  improved, 
they  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  dirty,  with  a 
water-course  in  the  centre,  the  usual  receptacle  of  tho 
Ulth  from  the  houses.  ( T/niv  Years  in  the  I'ar{tic,  by 
an  American,  I. '.n.)  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  of 
granite,  or  of  granite  and  wood,  are  seldom  more  than 
two  stories  in  height,  rough,  or  whitewashed,  with  red 
tlie  roofs.  They  are  narrow,  but  deep  In  proportion 
to  the  height ;  the  lower  story  is  commonly  occupied 
hy  tho  shun  or  workhouse,  and.  In  the  houses  of  i 
of  distinction,  hy  the  stable  and  coach-house ;  tn 
cond  story  (and  third.  If  there  bo  one)  comprising  tho 
family  apartments.  The  mildness  of  the  clini.ito,  which 
is  here  a  perpetual  spring,  rendering  artiflclal  heat  un. 
necessary,  there  are  no  ilre-places  except  In  the  kitchens, 
and,  consequently,  very  few  chlmnles,  « liich,  to  a  stranger 
from  Enriipe,  gives  the  city  a  bald  and,  as  it  were,  truncated 
appearance.  The  windows  In  the  aecond  story  generally 
open  upon  Iron  verandas,  the  Jalomics  having  been  re- 
moved by  order  uf  government.  In  the  outskirts  of  tho  town 
the  streets  are  unjiaveil,  and  the  houses  of  only  one  floor, 
low,  mean,  and  dirty,  with  doors  and  windows  of  lattice- 
work, opening  ontwarils  to  the  ainioyance  of  the  passen- 
fers.  The  rents  of  houses  are  eearcely  as  high  as  in  London, 
aside  tho  houses  It  is  usual  for  all  the  apartments  on 
the  same  floor  to  communicate  above  the  partitions, 
which  do  not  extend  to  the  ceiling.  This,  thongl,  it  de- 
stroys privacy,  is  ailvantiigeous,  by  allowing  that  free  cir- 
culation of  air  so  Important  in  hot  climates. 

There  are  about  4()  churches  In  the  city ;  but  none  of 
them  can  be  called  flne  buildings,  or  are  worth  the  notice 
of  travellers  from  Europe.  The  cathedral  or  church  of 
Nossa  Senhnra  da  (iloria,  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  sldn 
of  the  city.  Is  a  consiikuuus  object  from  a  distance,  and 
espeelally  from  the  bay.  There  are  several  conventual 
establishments  ;  a  miiiricoritia,  with  an  attached  hos. 
pital ;  a  foniulllng  hospital  ;  an  institution  where  female 
orphans,  born  of  « liile  niarried  parents,  are  ediic.itcd  and 

fiortloned  ulf  In  marriage,  with  varloua  other  cliuritahle 
nstitnllDiis. 

Water  Is  conveyed  into  tho  city  from  a  neighbour, 
iiig  lolly  hill  (2,:iOS  ft.),  called  the  Corcovailo,  by  a  niag- 
nllleent  aqueduct,  ciinslrueted  in  \TW.  The  water  is 
thence  conveyed  to  piiblie  fountains  in  ilillerent  parts 
of  the  city;  anilagoinl  many  |iersoiis  earn  a  livelihood 
by  carrying  water  from  these  liiiiiitains  to  private  f.niii- 
lii'S.  Nothing,  however,  would  contribute  so  ninch  to 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  city  as  an  Increase  In 
the  siipnly  of  water,  and  Its  ilistiihiitlou  hy  pipes  to 
|irivate  nouses.  Tlie  town  Is  very  iiiilllVeieniy  lighted. 
There  are  but  lew  inns  and  liolils,  and  those  mostly 
very  Inferior  :  they  are  wholly  for  the  aeeiinimodatlnii  of 
striingers,  being  r.irely  vli-ltcil  by  the  townspeople. 

The  royal  palace  foVics  two  sides  of  a  liir/io,  or  oblong 
space,  opening  to  the  bay  near  (lie  principal  landing-place. 
It  roiislsta  partly  of  the  old  palace  of  the  viceroys,  imd 
partly  of  a  convent  formerly  bcloiii^iiig  to  the  Carnielites, 
and  IS  wholly  destitute  of  an  liilectural  lii'auty.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  may  In'  specified  a  new  aiul 
handsome  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  old  college  of  the 
,lei>iilts,  and  the  e|iisco|'al  palace  and  royal  villa  uf  Chris. 
tovao,  in  the  environs. 

Scither  eilucilioii  nor  llti  ratiire  is  here  In  a  very  floii- 
rlshliig    state.     Tliciv   urc,  liowvcr,  sundry   lyceuma 
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and  grammar  achnota,  and  a  great  many  private  licensed 
academlca.  Amons  the  principal  ediicatlona:  InstUu- 
tlona  may  be  apeciflod  a  acliool  of  aurgcry,  military  and 
commercial  academlca,  an  academy  of  arta,  a  national 
miiaeum,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  Is  a  very  good  hotanic 
garden,  comprising  about  4  acres,  Including,  among  other 
exotica,  numerous  specimens  of  the  tea  plant.  Near  the 
Imperial  palace  ia  the  nubile  llhrary,  containing  fl-om 
60,()00  lo  70,000  Vdla.  .Several  daily  and  weekly  newa- 
papera  Issue  from  the  Rio  presa  ;  but  thry  are  said  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  most  worthless  put)lication8  of 
their  class  any  where  to  be  met  with.  The  police  and 
health  of  the  city  liave  been  materially  improved  within 
the  liist  dozen  years. 

The  market-place  conaistp  of  a  collection  of  liltJ-y 
booths,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  wlileh  are  at  once 
abundant,  excellent,  .ind  cheap.  The  farina  of  tlie  Jnlro- 
pha  Manihut  is  here  the  grand  substitute  for  bread  stull's, 
and  Is  extensively  used  by  all  classes,  forming,  with  ba- 
nanas, the  principal  food  of  the  negroes.  The  yam  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  potatoe  j  anil  the  llnest  oranges  are 
sold  at  from  10  to  'Ih  cents  per  100.  Ilutchers'  meat  is 
aold  in  shops,  scattered  up  and  down  the  city.  The  beef, 
though  wholly  without  I'at,  is  tender.  I'ork  ia  good; 
mutton  bad  ami  dear.  Fish  abundant  an<i  good.  The 
alave-market,  described  by  llaail  Hall  and  others,  no 
longer  exists ;  but  the  clandestine  iMiiiort.itiim  of  slaves 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  {Three 
Yfarf  in  the  I'aeiflc,  1. 103.)  Slaves,  liowever,  are,  spi-ak- 
Ing  generally,  very  Indulgently  treated.  "  We  may,  says 
a  llio  circular, "assure  ourpliilanthropic  friends  abroad, 
that,  as  regards  tlie  slaves,  they  are  here  better  fed,  better 
clothcil,  are  on  the  whole  better  treateit,  laugh  more  and 
wiM'p  less,  than  tl?e  major  part  of  the  labouring  poor  In 
Kunipe." 

Ciii/imerre The  triide  of  Rio  is  very  extensive,  and 

has  Increased  ra|iidly  during  the  last  few  years.  It  Is 
now  by  far  the  gri>atest  mart  for  the  export  of  cofTi'e. 
The  shipments  of  this  important  article  which,  in  INItO, 
amountetl  to  3D(>,7*<.'i  liags,  have  Increased  witii  snch  ini- 
cxampled  rapidity  that,  In  |s:<!MO,  thev  amounted  to 
l,(l<t.^..'ll()  bags,  that  is  (taking  the  b.ig  at  l.'>4  lbs.),  to 
l(i8,(iM;),2HI  lbs.,  or  7.').30.'j  tons  !  being  nearly  equal  to  all 
tlic  exports  of  coffee  from  all  the"  other  ports  In  tiie 
world  !  Sugar  Is  also  an  important  article  of  export 
from  Itio,  though  latterly  it  nas  been  decreasing,  and 
does  not  now  exceed  10,000  cases  (l.'icwt.  each);  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  Santos  are,  however,  Increasing  ; 
and  amonnted,  in  IN,'l'i-40,  to  i'l'H.'ftU  arroi)as.  {See  Sak- 
To-H.)  The  other  great  articles  of  export  from  Hio  are 
hides,  rice,  toliacro,  rum,  tapioca,  ipecacuanha,  nnuiioc 
Hour,  and  other  Interior  articles.  'I  lie  export  of  cotton 
baa  almost  entirely  ceased  ;  and  that  of  gold,  dianionils, 
Ji'C,  is  mostly  clandestine,  and  too  incunsiderable  to  be 
worth  notice'.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  \'alues  (in  Heis)  of  | 
the  I'rincipal  Articles  of  itrazilian  Produce,  exported  i 
frimi  Itio,  In  Ihio.  | 

CoH'w,  .'i,V'i'i,!l'>0  arrulin.,  al  ^,•,IM< 
i::xiM'iis4.^,  iriilucltJitj  iliils  and  i-u:itllil«- 
siiin,  IT)  {MT  cviit. 

KiiRnr,  .'t7.'(,1Hl.^  nrrnltiiK.  rI  '/,lfs» 
Kxiiviui's,  Hi  alHtti-,  1.')  pi-r  ttrnt. 

Illilm,  isl,7'i"i,ai  n,.1on 

Harm,  IdO.'KSI,  al  4,.VH)  ix-r  UK) 

Tannrd  lialMildi's,  l;,.'illll,  at  ^,M>0      ■ 

Hill',  iKiRt,  i;,s(i.'>,  at  n,(HHi  ■        ii.i.u'i  ,  I 

'J'ubiicro,  nrrnlian,  liHP.iKSl,  nl  I.VKI  ......... 

ltUII.,|li|i4.,,  .I.litt,  at  l>'''.<ilHt 
TaiMiirn,  liarrfis,  t'ttt,  at  M.ISIO  ■ 
l|titMriiaittia,lliH  ,  VM.iHHI,  .11  Mm 
Jararanda,  inaniiH'   tlmir.  and   vailu'.p 
ftrilclai    ..... 

KsjMnin-s,  a*  ;il(iivi.,  \'i)  yer  irnl. 

Tot.il  v.tliir  iif  I'tnorts  diirinu  t)'<'  I 
vi'.ir  IMO  -  •  ■  I     •  .      '((;,■< l'/,.Tl>( 

*  Mi'tiilt,  al   itii*  innlhnn  I'ki  h:mtfi>  nf  tll^^p.^^,  pqii.ll  lo  iiIkhiI 
.1,|IMI,IS|IJ^ 

The  aggregate  taliie  of  the  exports,  in  the  under- 
mentloiii'd  years,  Ikis  1,'eeii  — 

Hiii.  llWf. 

isv,      .      is,:ii,svi    I        is.vi      .      ■i^„v.•l,■l'>H 

IHM        .        \;.M.'l,l,U  IHIU        .        ■tH,Ul,MH 

liAS       -       vn,i.'r.,Hi,.'i     I 

The  iirincliial  article  of  Import  consists  of  cotton 
giiiiiU,  tlie  value  iif  Hlilrb  ainmints  to  full  one  lliird  of 
the  tcil.il  >iliie  of  tlie  inipiirls,  Next  to  cnltiins  are 
woollen,  linen,  and  silk  tniiniifactnrcs,  uIiich,  jewellery, 
nn.l  inintnongery  ;  lliiiir,  meat,  lUli,  butter,  and  other 
articles  of  provision ;  spirits,  suit,  earthenware,  paper, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  Of  the  total  value  nf  the 
liiiporls  in  IMH.ii,  estiniHled  al  '^.t.1Mi,i;;H  rs ,  ilwii  of  the 
rottim  goods,  which  were  almost  wlioHv  siipplli'il  by 
(jrcal  111  Italii,  amounted  to  I0,a;i.t,7(i4  1    U'e  lulijoiii 
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An  AccoiiNT  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  Rio  during 
each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1838-9,  specify- 
ing the  value  of  those  furnished  by  each  Country  !  — 


Countries. 

ISSr— 18,17. 

1837-1838. 

1838-1839. 

Hi. 

Ri. 

R: 

(it.  Drltaln  &  her  posies&ioiu 

1,1,316,787 

2,fi8H,846 

14,n»2,'>.'>4 

France 

.1,Ml,!4.'i 

2,804, IfiO 

;4,314,.1fi3 

IJnitwl  Stales  N.  A. 

l.0.'>4,474 

l,«fi7,Sfi3 

1,799,687 

Ilamhiirn  and  Bremen 

2,0.17  ,»,'W 

l,6lil,H7,', 

1,196,317 

Statu  in  the  H.  Plata 

1 ,0^IS,!ir>4 

l,.'.99,r.S0 

1„'>77,«I7 

1  Portugal  and  her  poRiessioni 

i,«7l,3i9 

1A^>„1»5 

2,6.'i^5»8 

(Spain    .           .           .           - 

3.'i-,IM9 

(iS2,42fi 

76.5,413 

lUal,      -           .           -           - 

47.1,1174 

2B.'>,260 

475,nl.'> 

IPorlsofthe  Paelfic     • 

Wl.KM 

i\li,l)r,1 

9,994 

'Haltlc  iHjrts      - 

I6r.,fi39 

i,'>.'),04n 

3M),'i.V, 

Fisherfes 

1.10,.'.!l.l 

ISl.?.".! 

160 

Holland  and  ltelf{luin 

110,2117 

115,-93 

109,243 

'.Vuslria 

.Vi,l40 

r,<i,ir>i 

2,471 

rape  of  (fOod  Hn[)e     • 

41,011 

28,966 

5„138 

..Sundry  ptires 

IVi.lIH 

. 

19,9,i» 

y.tyasiviist;,  tlnliri  piiitt 

4  K,',  ,21 1,1 

129,600 

622,820 

Ditto,  ilutiet  linpuid    - 
1                           Totals 

li2,SI).1 

602,122 

.17,29.') 

2.'i,3S0,lllC 

2J,31fi,275 

29,4.'iO,n98 

Rut. 

«rti. 

18„TJ.'>,lii.i 

3.2I'l,'«;9 

2l,f,t,'.,f.«)l 

l,V07,'ilK) 

90'i,(i'^0 

2,ii,i,r^o 

l,l(.l,ll.-'l 

4, .'.IPO 

4.1,7 '.0 

11.1,14.'. 

4'.ll,illSI 

2IIMMP 

•t.im 

III.IUHI 

VIMI,HOO 

V.V.I^SIl 

■/;v..v.o 

2/ill,lKI 

The  customs'  duties  at  Itio,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
l,!)2;i,82'2  rs.  on  imports,  and  to  1,920,4(10  rs.  on  ex- 
ports. Durlii)t  the  same  year  S.W  ships  arrived  .it  Itio 
from  foreign  ports  i  and  81'^  sailed,  of  which  ."JIS  were  laden 
with  nrazilian  produce,  and  '230  in  ballast.  On  the  1st  of 
.lime,  1841,  there  were  In  the  port  '21  llritish,  27  Portu- 
guese, 12  American,  Ac.  ships.  The  arrivals  coastwise, 
in  1840,  amounted  to  1810.  (/•'cowl  Freeic's  Rio  Circular, 
anri  Private  Returns  from  Rio.) 

The  currency  of  Klo,  and  of  Brazil  generally,  is  in  a 
very  vitiated  state.  The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  sil- 
ver currency  was  maintaineil,  was  fi7jrf.,  and  the  current 
rate  was  usually  higher ;  but,  for  some  years  past,  owing  to 
tile  introduction  of  (laper  and  copper,  the  exchange Tiaa 
fallen,  so  that  its  avera'.'e  rate  in  Itio,  in  IH40,  was  ,101^, 

Harbour.  —  As  .already  stated,  the  baibour  of  Itio  is 
one  of  the  llnest  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  ia  marked 
by  a  remarkable  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  !HI0  II.  in 
height,  close  to  its  W.  side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  aliout  ljm.,is  the  fort  of  Santa 
t^ruz,  on  which  is  a  light.hoiise.  There  is,  also,  a  light- 
house, having  the  lantern  elevated  about  300  ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  on  //Art  Uaxit  ( Flat  Island),  about  10  ni.  S.  from 
the  moulh  of  the  harbour.  .Ships  may  enter  either  by 
night  or  day,  there  lieing  no  obstruction  or  danger  of  any 
kind.  The  water  In  the  bay  is  siifticlent  to  llo.at  the 
larpest  ships  of  war;  and  it  is  extensive  enough  to  acconi- 
moil.ite  all  the  navies  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 

HIOM  (an,  Ricmiiajius)),  a  town  of  Fiance,  dip. 
I'liy.de.  Dome,  Ciip.  arrond.,  on  a  hill,  8  ni.  N.  bv  1^ 
Clermont.  Pop.,  in  I83(i,  ex.  com.,  ILO.^iO.  It  ia  Well 
built ;  hut  the  houses  are  mostly  in  .an  antliiuated  style, 
and  being  wholly  constructed  ol  Volvic  lava,  with  wliiili 
It  Is  also  iiaveil,  it  has  a  singularly  sombre  appear- 
ance. It  li.as  several  handsome  public  fountains,  and 
its  churches,  hospitals,  tlie  various  public  iifllces,  ami 
the  siib-prefci  tore,  are  good  liiiildings.  One  of  its  prii- 
meiiades  is  ornamented  u  Ith  a  statue  of  Desaix. 

Iliom  Is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  d('ps.  Piiy.dc- 
Diinie,  Allier,  Cantal.  and  llaut-I.oire  ;  and  oftriluinals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  prodnri's 
cotton  and  linen  cloths,  candles,  leather,  and  lirandyi 
and  has  a  large  trade  In  agricultural  produce.  It  was 
formerly  the  cap.  of  Auvergne,  and  the  residence  iif  its 
dukes,  some  remains  of  whose  castle  still  exist ;  and  it 
continues  to  rank  as  the  serond  town  within  the  ani'it'iit 
limiis  of  th.'it  province.  Among  tlie  distinguished  iiiili- 
vlilnals  bi'liiniiiiig  to  llioni  in.iy  be  specllled  Oregiiry 
of  Tiiiirs,  and  llir  Icirncd  Jesuits  J.  and  A.  SirnioiKl, 
(llufii.  art,  l'iiy-rie-l)6ine  ;   Did.  (!fon.,!(c.) 

lin'ON.  a  city,  |  .irl.  and  mini,  b.ir.  and  inarket-tnwii 
of  I'.nglanil,  N.  rii!iiig  cii.  York,  lower  div.  wap  (  larn, 
on  the  I'ri',  cli)>i'  to  its  cciiiHiience  with  the  Skill, 
liotli  of  which  are  here  crossed  by  stone  bridges, '."J  m. 
N  W.  Vork.  Pop.  of  pari.  Iior.  (which  comprises  the 
tiiuiisliip  iif  Itipnii  with  part  nrthe  district  of  itoiidgati), 
in  In3|,  ,'i,70(i,  "The  a|ipraraiice  of  HIpon  is  thiitof.i 
very  respect  ible  and  wealthy  country  town  '  it  is  In- 
creasing In  piipiilation,  and,  tlioiigh  it  has  no  ni,iniir,ii'- 
tures  i'seir.  there  is  an  extcii5i\e  manufactory  of  saildlr- 
trees  in  Hondiiate.  The  neii^hbouring  country  is  riili 
and  well  wiiodeil,  containing  many  objects  of  loi-nl 
attraction  and  interest,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  .irrmint 
for  the  fact,  that  of  len'  "»  many  respcclal  '  •  faiiiilii'S 
have  hen  induced'  .  •  c  ere.  The  town  !  .is,  tlirrc. 
fnre.  iiicre.isiil  in  im|.'.  ..nee  as  a  residence  for  piT.vnii 
ofthat  cl.iss."  {I'lirl.  Iloiniii,  Report. \  The  striils  iiri" 
irregularly  laid  oiil,  but  clean,  and  widl  lighted  with  ii;>-, 
many  of  them  nii'eltng  in  the  market  pl.ice,  a  spaiiniK 
s(|iiare  snriiiiinded  with  good  shops,  Ac,  having  in  in 
centre  an  obelisk  '10  It.  in  height,  surmounted  by  the  lity 
anils,  and  on  its  S.  side  a  particularly  ban  Isniiic  tnvn. 
hall,  com|irislng  courts,  ottlces,and  a  handsome  rnimi  lor 
halls  and  public  meelinga.  HIpon  minster,  etiitiil  in 
lM3(i  into  a  cathedral,  and  built  In  the  Mth  and  bMh  my 
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RIVE-UE-GIER. 

tnrics,  is   said    to   be   one  of  the   best   proportioned 
churches  in  Kngland.     It  is  a  cruciform  structure,  witli 
a  tower  rising  t>om  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  besides  two  others  (each  1  iO  ft.  ;  >  height)  at 
the  W.  end.     Its  length,  from   E.  to  W.,    is  260  ft.; 
breadth  of  choir  and  aisles,  67  ft. ;  and  length  of  tran- 
septs,  132   ft.     "  This   venerable   edifice,"    says    Mr. 
Britto\i,  "  contains  various  parts  worthy  of  attention, 
particularly  its  W.  front,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  bold 
parly  English,  and,  except  the  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
without  alteration.     A  part  of  the  church  is  Norman, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  transepts  but  little  later.    The 
clioir  is  partly  decorated ;  and  S.  of  it  is  a  Norman 
rrypt,  above  which  arc  some  Norman  buildings  used  as 
vestries.     At  the  E.  end  of  the  ciioir,  wiiich  is  sadly  dis- 
figured by  lieavy  modern  galleries,  is  a  decorated  E. 
window  of  five  lights  with  very  elegant  tracery.     The 
nave  is  very  light,  exhibiting  some  extremely  fine  com- 
position ;  and  tlicre  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  good 
Rcreen-work,  both   in  wood  and  stone."     The  ciiapter 
comprises  a  dean,  subdean,  and  six  canons,  who  divide 
among  them  a  net  revenue  of  6.(3/.     llipon  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  18,18,  the  diocese  comprising  most 
of   the    populous    parts    of  tlie    W.  riding,    with    the 
liberty  of  llichmondshire  in  the  N.  riding.     The  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  sec  is  4,.')00/.,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  surplus  fund  formed  out  of  the  deductions  from 
the  revenues  of  the  larger  sees.     Trinity  church,  built 
and  endowed  in  18'2fiatacost  of  above  I3,0<10/.,  is  a  Gothic 
cnieiform  structure,  with  lancet  windows,  and  has  ac- 
cnmniodation  for  upwards  of  1, (MX)  persons.     The  Wes. 
ieyau  Methodists  have  two  places  of  worship,  and  there 
is  one  each  for  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
'I'lu!  town  has  si^vcral   Sunday- sciiools,  besides  wliicii 
there  are  national  schools  both  for  l)oys  and  girls,  and  an 
endowed  blue-coat  school.     A  grammar-school,  founded 
in  l.'i.').'',  has  an  endowment  producing  about  .■!70/.  a  year : 
it  is  free  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  grammar,  to  the 
sons  of  all  residents,  besides  whom  the  nmster  may  re. 
ceive  boarders  and  pay-scholars.     The  town  has  several 
almshouses,  money-charities,  &c. ;  and  a  dispensary  fur- 
nishes relief  to  the  sick  pour.     A  meclianics'  institute, 
siihseription  library,  and  news-room,  are  comprised  In 
"  the  public  rooms,"  a  large  and  r.ather  handsome  build- 
ing, erected  by  subscription,  having  attaelied  gardens  and 
iilcasiire-grounds,     A  theatre  was  built  in  179'.?  i  but  it 
lias  been  converted  into  a  dcpdt  >ind  riding-school  fur  tlie 
Vol  k  hussar  yeomanry  cavalry. 

liilion  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
simrs,  and  the  expression,  "as  true  steel  as  Kipon 
rnnels,"  was  once  proverbial  for  men  of  integrity  and 
intrepidity.  It  liad  also  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  woollen-cloth  ;  but  both  these  branciics  of  industry 
have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Linen-wcavlng,  malting,  and 
tiiiiiiiiig  are  pursued  to  some  extent  j  and,  as  seen  above, 
siuldle-trces  and  saddlery  are  made  in  pretty  large  quan- 
titles.  It  is  a  large  staiilc  for  wool,  bought  up  here  by 
llic  clothiers  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  &c. ;  and  it  has  an  excel- 
lent corn-market.  In  17IJ7,  the  lire  navigation  was 
hrllll^;llt  up  to  the  town,  which  is  thus  rendered  acces- 
sible liy  barges  of  .10  tons.  Tlie  Knaresborough  and  t'iaro 
iiiiiking  company  and  Wcnsleydale  banking  oonipany 
\\,\\e  liraiiches  here,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  arc 
tun  private  banks  and  a  savings'  bank. 

Itipon  is  a  bor.  by  iirescription,  but  received  a  charter 
frnni  James  I.  Umler  the  Mun.  Keform  Act  it  is  goverii- 
eil  by  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Cor- 
|ioiation  revenue,  in  1h;hi,  401/.,  exclusive  of  9(KV.  ac- 
I'linntt  from  the  sale  of  property.  The  bor.  has  a 
nininiNsioii  of  liie  peace  under  a  recorder,  and  a  sepa- 
r.itr'  niaiior-eiiiirt  Is  held  hy  the  dean  anil  ch.ipter,  having 
jiirisiliclloii  over  the  district,  called  "  canon  lee."  Itipon 
liii*  >eiit  'i  inenis.  to  the  II.  of  C.  siiiie  tlii'  reign  of 
Ijlwiird  VI.,  tlie  rijiht  of  election  lieiiin  jiieviously  to 
llie  111  form  .\ct,  ill  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures,  all 
111'  wbicli  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  possession 
Ilia  ^iM^le  indlvidiial.  Tlie  limits  ol  the  pari.  l>or.,  as 
li\i il  by  the  Boundary  Act.  eoniprlse  the  entire  township 
iii  lli|i<in  with  apart  of  (lie  liuiislilp  of  .Visniuiiilerby- 
ruin-Hniidgale.  Heg.  electors,  in  IKTO-KI,  3S3.  I.iirge 
iiiiirKi'lH  on  Thursday,  Abounding'  with  all  kinds  of  agil- 
mlinral  prmhice,  and  six  yearly  fairs. 

l<i|ion  iilivitiiisly  derives  it)  name  from  its  posillon  m 
rifxi  cifthe  river  I're  ;  liiit  wlietbcr  it  be  of  Human  or 
>Sa\iiii  founil.ition  is  wiiiilly  iiiiknimn.  A  nioiiastery, 
fumiileil  liere  A.  li.OOI.  atlained  cniisiilerable  celebrity: 
it  «;is,  however,  distroyid  by  the  Scotch  in  the  reign  of 
l.ilH^ird  II..  and  was  not  allerwards  rcstoreil. 

II 1  \  I  - 1 )  r.-l ;  I  !■;  ll ,  a  rapully  increasing  low  ii  of  I'raiice, 
ilip.  I.i>ire,  cap.  cant.,  on  tlie  (iicr,  a  Iriliiitary  of  the 
lliicine,  at  the  lieiid  of  the  canal  of  Givors,  and  on  the 
r.iiiway  I'min  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  12m.  N.K.  the  for- 
iiiir.  and  30 ni.  S.W.  the  latter.  Pop.  in  183(1,  px.  com.. 
'.iMW:  but  it  is  now  (1811)  probably  tniiih  higher.  It 
M.is  liiriiieily  fortified,  but  its  works  have  been  destroyed, 
iiiiil  il  is  now  principally  remarkable  for  lis  cumnicrclal 
S'liiily,  sharing  largely  In  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
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country  along  the  Rhone  (which  see),  and  the  diitricti 
lound  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  glass  wares ;  and  its  coal-mines  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  required  in  the  hardware 
factories  of  St.  Etienne.  It  has  also  hardware  manufac- 
tures of  its  own.  Tlie  offices  of  the  Givors  Canal  com- 
pany, and  the  noble  reservoir  belonging  to  that  canal, 
are  the  most  remarkable  public  works  at  Rive-de-Gier. 
(Hugo,  SfC.) 

RO.\NNE  (supposed  to  bo  the  Aixfumna  of  Ptolemy ), 
a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire, 
here  crossed  by  a  new  bridge,  30  m.  N.  Montbrison. 
Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  9,334.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-built, 
open,  straggling  town,  with  a  good  quay,  a  large  hos- 
pital, a  handsome  theatre,  and  a  communal  college, 
having  a  good  library  and  cabinet  of  natural  history,  &c. 
It  is  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures  ;  and  is  a  dcp6t  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Lyons  and  the  S.E.  of  France,  passing  to  the 
central  tind  N.W.  deps.  It  also  manufactures  muslins, 
calicoes,  and  woollen  fabrics ;  and  has  some  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  flour,  timber,  and  charcoal.  Various  re- 
maius  of  antiquities  have  been  frequently  discovered  in 
and  near  the  town.    (Hugo,  art.  Loire  ;  Vict.  G^og.) 

ROCHDALE,  a 'parl.uor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  middle  div.,  hund.  Sail'ord,  co.  Lancaster,  on 
the  Koch,  trib.  of  the  Irwell,  lira.  N.N.  E.  Manches- 
ter, and  37  m.  E.N.E.  Liverpool.  Pop.  of  town  and 
pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  all  within  the  limits  of  a 
circle  described  with  a  radius  of  J  m.  from  tlic  town- 
hall),  in  1831,  2.5,000:  pop.  of  par.  (which  extends 
over  ,58,620  acres),  74,427.  The  town  consists  of  several 
streets,  greatly  imiiroved  of  late  years  :  the  principal 
thorouglifare,  in  which  are  the  market-house  and  town- 
hall,  being  wide  and  lined  with  brick  houses.  The 
streets  generally  are  well  paved,  lighted  witii  gas,  and 
well  supplied  with  water  from  four  reservoirs  in  tlio 
township  of  Wardleworth.  Here  are  two  assembly- 
rooms,  a  small  theatre,  a  commodious  gaol,  and  work- 
houses. Tlic  parish  church,  a  structure  of  Norman 
and  early  English  architecture,  with  a  square  pinnacled 
tower,  stands  on  an  eminence,  to  wiiich  tliere  is  an  as- 
cent from  the  lower  part  of  the  town  by  a  fliglit  of  126 
steps:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of 
1,730/,,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbisliopof  Canterbury.  The 
town  has  also  two  eiiiscopal  chapels  ;  and  within  the  par. 
are  six  others,  eiifefly  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar. 
Here  is  a  Rom.  Catli.  chapel,  and  12  places  of  worship 
for  diflerent  denominations  of  dissenters,  among  whom 


Metliodists,  Independents,  and  Huptists  are  the  prevailing 
bodies.  Eacli  chureii  and  chapel  lias  a  Siinday-schoor, 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  cliildren.     The  town  has 


a  large  national  .school,  another  well-endowed  establisli- 
ment,  called  the  Mass  sc>i<>ol,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  40  boys  and  20  girls  ;  a  free  grammar-school,  founded 
In  l.'ifil,  and  attended  by  about  4.5  '.oys  (who,  owing  to 
the  snii\llnes3  of  the  endowment,  pay  a  fee  of  6/.  a  year) ; 
an  endowed  girls'  school,  and  numerous  money  charities, 
A  dispensary  and  i.-idies'  charity  furnish  relief  to  tlio 
sick  iioor  J  besides  which,  there  are  bible,  tract,  and  other 
religious  associations,  a  literary  society,  an  horticultural 
society,  and  a  savings'  bank. 

Rochdale  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  especially  the  former:  the  woollen  ar- 
ticles produced  here  consist  principiilly  of  baizes,  flan- 
nels, and  kerseys  j  and  those  of  cotton  of  strong  cali- 
coes, fustians,  Ike.  In  1839,  there  were  in  the  parish 
(exclusive  of  Saddleworth  township)  ,56  woollen  mills, 
9.5  cotton,  and  one  flax  mill,  propelled  by  an  aggregate 
steam  power  of  2.969  horses,  employing,  in  all,  9,745 
hands,  of  which  8, 132  belonged  to  the  cotton  mills.  There 
are  also  numerous  hand-loom  weavers,  though  power- 
looms  have  been  extensively  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years.  Ilat-raakiiig  is  pursued  on  a  pretty  consider- 
able scale,  and  iiiiiiierinis  hands  are  employed  in  tlin 
town  and  nelghhoiirliood  in  making  niacliinery.  Tlie 
Mancliester  and  Liveriioui  District  Hanking  Company 
liave  a  branch  here,  and  there  are  two  private  liaiiks. 
Coal  and  stone  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  par. 
comprises  10  collieries.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  eon- 
sideridile  quantities  in  Hutterwiirtli  township,  and  Mags 
are  quarried  at  Spotland.  Hoihilale  has  means  of  com- 
munication with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  westward, 
and  with  Halifax,  Leeds. <Cc.  eastward,  both  liy  canal  and 
railway.  The  Itochdale  Canal,  whicli  nassei  near  the  town, 
uniting  westward  with  the  Duke  of  llridgewaler's  Canal, 
and  eastward  with  the  ('aider  and  Kibble  NavlKation,  3.'( 
111.  in  length,  cost  upwards  of  60ii,(Hin/.,  and  is  supplied, 
at  its  siimmlt-ievel,  liy  large  reservoirs,  one  of  which 
covers  1311  acres.  It  was  opened  In  1801,  and  the  d.iiiy 
trallic  may  ainiiunt  to  1,411(1  tons.  The  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Hallway  passes  throuKli  llie  diitrict ;  and  in  Cal- 
derbr.iok  township  Is  a  tunnel  2,8(i0  yds.  long,  chiefly  cut 
through  the  solid  i  K,  80  ft.  below  the  siirlace.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  J  ni.,  and  the  whole  is  now  open. 

Nolwithstaiiiliii)    Is  pop.  and  mnnul'acluriiig  Import- 
ance, Rochdale  had  no  representative  in  the  legislalure 
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till  the  passing  of  the  Rerorm  Act,  which  conferred  on  it 
the  Important  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C, 
the  electoral  limits  bc^Ing  tietined,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
local  act  of  H  Geo.  IV.  c.  101.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839-10, 
965.  It  Is  also  a  polling-pl.ire  for  the  S.  div.  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrates ;  but  a  manor-court  is  held  every  3  weeks 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  <IOs.  Marlcets  on  Mon- 
day and  Saturday:  fairs.  May  It.,  Whit  Tuesday,  and 
Nov.  7.,  for  horses  and  cattle.  (Haines's  Hist,  and  Geog. 
ttf  Lancashire  i  Bulterworth's  Stat. qf  Lancashire ;  I'arl. 
Jteports,  Stp.) 

ROCHEFOUT,  a  maritime  town,  and  the  third  naval 
port  of  France,  di'p.  Charcnte-lnfi'rieure,  on  the  Cha- 
rente,  about  12  ni.  (by  water)  from  its  mouth,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Oleron,  imd  10  m.  S.S.E.  La  Rochclle  ;  lat. 
4.5'^  .W  10"  N.,  long.  0°  57'  34"  \V.  Pop.,  in  1836,  ex. 
com.,  13,248;  but  said  to  have  been,  in  1841,  upwards  of 
17,000.  (.Ports,  Sjc.  i\f  France,  ICO.)  It  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  an  extensive  pl.iin,  and  is  shaped  like  a 
liow,  the  arc  formed  by  the  ramparts,  and  the  chord  by 
the  river.  The  town,  which  is  wholly  of  modern  diite, 
having  been  founded  imdcr  Louis  XIV.,  is  well  laid  out 
and  built,  tliough  the  houses  want  elevation.  Some  of 
the  principal  streets  are  planted  with  double  rows  of 
poplars ;  and  in  the  centre  of  tlio  town  is  the  Place 
d'Armcs,  a  large  and  regular  si|uare,  planted,  and  orna- 
mented witli  a  fountain i  which,  with  otiier  fountains, 
proviile  the  inhal's.  with  an  aliundant  supply  of  river 
water.  Tiie  port  is  capaiious,  and  deep  enough  to  re- 
reive  vessels  of  tlie  larjjest  size,  having  20  ft.  water  at 
low  ebb,  .ind  more  than  40  ft.  at  hiyh  tide.  The  niercan. 
tile  harbour,  separated  from  tlie  port  militaire.  admits 
vessels  of  from  81)0  to  000  tons.  1  lie  naval  yard  is  en- 
tered hy  tlie  Porte  rie  Soleil,  a  haiulsonie  gateway  o-.n- 
structed  in  I82R  ;  on  either  side  of  which  are  lodges  for 
the  guard,  th(^  agents  for  the  surveillance  of  the  port 
and  olficers  of  the  customs.  It  comprises  building- 
docks  for  ships  of  from  60  to  120  gims  ;  sawing,  brass 
and  cn|iper  mills  impelled  by  steam  ;  a  sail-loll,  model 
workshop,  a  liagne,  or  prison,  capable  of  .iccommo- 
dating  1,000  convicts;  a  rope-hoiise,  in  which  cables 
upwards  of  400  yards  in  length  are  made,  and  a  naval 
and  military  arsenal,  biscuit  manufactory,  and  stores 
for  materials  of  everv  kind  necessary  In  the  lilting 
out  of  ships  of  war.  The  cables  and  sliip-biscuit  made 
at  this  port  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  France. 
'I'he  naval  hospital  without  the  town  comprises  9  sepa- 
rate buildings,  fiirnUhlng  accommodation  for  1,200  pa- 
tients. The  residence  of  the  naval  commandant  Is  a  hne 
building,  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  Rochefort  is  tlie  seat  of  a  maritime  prefecture, 
and  trilmnals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce; 
and  has  schools  of  naval  gunnery,  liy<irography  (2d  class), 
medicine,  drawing,  music.  &c. ;  a  society  of  arts  and  ii- 
ter.iture,  Hlble  soclely,  public  library,  &c.  It  has  a  few 
vinegar  factories,  and  sugar  refineric-s  ;  but  ship-building 
is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
shi|i-bnilders  of  the  mercantile  port  construct  liandsome 
vessels  for  the  coasting,  trade  and  rod.lisheries.  The 
Utile  traile  otherwise  enjoyed  by  Rochefort  is  princlpidly 
In  corn,  wines,  salt,  and  brandy.  The  town  was  for- 
merly very  unhealthy ;  but  it  has  been.  In  this  respect, 
greatly  improveil  by  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. (I'orls  and  Arsenals  cj  h'ranre,  I.')!)— 173. ;  Guide 
du  t'ttyn^enr  en  Franee  ;  Diet.  Giog.) 

UOCllKLLI'',  (L.\),  a  town  .ind  sea-port  of  Fr.tnce, 
dell.  Charente-Iiirurienre.  of  wliiili  il  Is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Atlaiilic,  70  in.  S.  liy  K.  Nantes,  and  '.'Sin.  N.N.W.  Hor- 
diMilx  ;  lat.  4(i^9'2l"  N.,  Iiiiiii.  1  '  9'  40"  W.  Top.,  in 
IHliCi.  I4,H57.  "  lioi'lielli'  has  an  adiiilrabli' ccmmiercial 
posilinn.  The  town  forms,  as  it  were,  the  biittoin  of  a 
sniiill  giilph,  which  serves  as  an  nemil  I'url.  It  is  lie- 
fendi'd  by  2  handsniiie  towers,  which,  wliithir  Lii  Ko- 
cliclle  be  approached  l)V  land  or  water,  are  seen  at  an  ini. 
mense  distance.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the  I'Xlremily  of 
the  roailslead,  are  tlie  Isles  of  He  anil  Olerciii.  The  har- 
bour is  safe  and  ciiiiiin  "lions ;  It  is  proleited  liy  a  slniiig 
j  liy,  and  is  cap.ible  oi  nciiviiig  vessels  of  4iill  or  .100 
I'lns'  burden.  1  here  hiis  reiciilly  lieeii  created  a  clock  or 
iirnere  port,  where  vessels  are  careened.  Tlie  town 
il  elf  is  clean  and  will  liiiilt."  (Ports,  tie.  of  Frame.) 
'I'lie  streets  are  widi'  and  straight,  and  have  focil-pavi'- 
ii^ints,  mostly  iniiler  arcades,  on  wliiili  the  lioiist  s  an' 
liuilt.  Few  of  the  private  biiiMiiigs  are  lofty  or  of  nun  h 
si/e  ;  but  the  town  has,  ii'itullhslaiiding.  a  stiikin;;  :ip- 
JM' iraliee.  The  f(irlili<':iliniis.  constnicted  by  \'aui);iii, 
cnii-isi  of  ranip.irls,  willi  l|i  liaslions  .ind  n  liiiielles,  the 
wliitle  enclosed  with  dilrlws  and  a  covered  way.  Ttie 
town  iseiilercd  by  7  gales,  one  of  which,  the  Ported' liar- 
lotie.  is  a  handsome  slriicliire,  apparently  of  the  li'ilh 
century.  There  are  several  good  si|u;iri's;  and  without 
the  walls  are  tlie  pronieiiailes  called  the  Mall  anil  the 
Chomp  de  Mars.  The  cathedral,  (own-iiall,  coiiits  of 
jiiolice,  liospltal,  orplian-asyliiiii.  e\<'liaiii;e,  and  a  good 
balhing  estalillshmeiit,  are  llie  principal  pnlilii-  iMiildlngs, 
though  several  nioru  are  worth  notice.    l,;i  liocheliu  is 
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the  can.  of  the  12tli  military  division  of  France,  which 
comprises  the  dcps.  Charcnte-Inferleure,  Deux  Sevres, 
and  Vendee ;  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  of  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  of  a  royal  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  &c.,  and  the  residence  of  several  foreign 
consuls.  It  has  a  seminary  iuid  communal  college, 
schools  of  navigation  and  design,  a  public  library  of 
20,000  vols.,  botanic  garden,  &c. ;  several  prisons,  a 
mint,  and  a  royal  arsenal  and  foundry.  Its  tr.ide  is  ex- 
tensive, not  only  in  wines  and  brandies,  but  in  wood, 
iron,  salt,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  sardines,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. 

La  Rochelle  'appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  castle  con- 
structed here  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Normans. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Knglish, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1224.  During 
tile  religious  wars,  and  especially  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  I'rotestaiits. 
It  was  invested  by  the  Catholic  forces  in  1572,  and  with- 
stood a  long  siege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  "  The  nu- 
merous infractions  of  tiiat  treaty  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  under  the  ministry  of  llichlleii,  led  to  a  second 
siege  which  commenced  in  August,  1627,  and  which  was 
as  violent,  and  longer  and  more  decisive  than  the  former. 
The  king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Marshal  BassompiOre, 
and  all  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  time,  were 
present  at  the  siege.  The  circumvallation  extended  for 
3  leagues  round  the  town ;  but  the  sea  being  open, 
Knglish  vessels  poured  in  provisions  and  ammunition. 
After  6  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer, 
Metezeau,  was  directed  to  bar  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbour 
by  an  immense  dyke,  extending  1,.100  metres  into  the 
sea,  and  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  at  low  water. 
The  result  was  soon  fatally  apparent.  Famine  quickly 
decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besieged  ;  and  after  a  siege  of 
14  months  and  18  days,  I/a  Rochelle  was  compelled  to 
c.tpitulate.  Richelieu  maiie  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  ;  the  fortifications  were  demolisiied,  and  the  Pro- 
testants deprived  of  their  hast  place  of  refuge."  (Ports 
and  Arsenals  itf  France ;  Guide  du  I'oyaReur,  IjC. ;  Diet. 
Guog. ) 

ROCHKSTF.R,  a  city,  p.irl.  and  mun.  bor.,  and 
market-town  of  Fngland,  eo.  Kent,  liithc  Aylesford.  at 
tlie  W.  end  of  and  adjoining  Chatham,  on  the  S.  banit 
of  the  Medwiiy,  crossed  here  hy  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  II  arches,  25  ni.  W.  by  N.  Canterbury,  and  28  m.  K. 
by  S.  London.  IVip.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  iocludcs  with 
the  old  bor.  additional  portions  of  the  par.  of  Stroud ), 
in  1H31,  I2,i:.'i8.  The  bridge  over  the  wcdw-Ty  connects 
the  town  w  ith  Stroud,  on  the  opposite  bank  ol'^the  river ; 
so  tiiat  the  three  towns  of  Chatham,  Rochester,  and 
Stroud  form,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  street,  upwards  of 
2  m.  In  lengtli,  along  the  road  from  London  to  Dover. 
Tlie  houses  in  Rochester  generally  have  a  somewliat 
antiquated  appearance  ;  and  among  them  are  several 
built  chie(ly  of  timber,  with  projecting  gabies  and  stories. 
Tlie  town  Is  partially  paved,  and  lighted  witli  pas.  Forti- 
fications were  erected  for  its  protection  in  iH02 ;  but  Fort 
Pitt  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital,  and  Fort  Cl.irenre 
has  become  a  lunatic  asylum  for  sohliers.  The  town- 
hall,  a  spacious  brick  edifice,  fronted  by  Doric  cohnnns, 
Is  open  underneitth,  ,ind  above  is  a  large  hall  with  seieul 
portraits  of  public  characters  :  at  the  back  is  a  small  Imr. 
gaol.  On  the  site  of  the  former  guildhall  Is  the  ciock- 
hoiise,  a  neat  building  erected  in  1706,  at  the  expense 
of  the  celelirated  admiral  Sir  Cloiulesly  Shovel.  A  the- 
atre is  occasionally  opened  ;  there  are  also  assenihly 
rooms  .ind  b.itbs,  and  a  record  room  at  the  end  of  llie 
bridge.  At  tiie  S.W.  .-iiigle  of  the  town,  rising  ahriiptlif 
from  the  river,  is  t!'e  castle,  anciently  a  strong  fortriv<, 
but  which  has,  for  a  Iciigtliiiied  period,  been  in  a  ft.ili' 
of  decay,  Tlie  w.ills,  wliiih  are  of  Kintisli  ragslnin', 
eiulose  a  qiiadraii,ular  area  of  nearly  .'!(KI  sq.  ft.,  .inil, 
with  their  tower-  ire  now  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  tlic 
keep,  however,  ;U  the  S.F..  angle  of  the  court,  aie  in 
goiid  preservat'oii :  il  rises  about  1114  ft.  from  thegrcmiMl. 
and  I. as  turrets  at  the  angles  rising  12  ft.  above  the  rot 
of  111.'  Imilding.  "  The  style  of  the  whole  iMilldiiig  is 
NiiniKiii,  inid  it  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  the  nindi's 
adopted  at  the  date  of  Its  erection  to  enable  a  vciy  sinall 
iiiinilii  r  within  Hie  c.-istio  successfully  to  re.«ist  ii  nimli 
great,  r  number  of  besiegers  ;  for  which  purpose,  iiiilci  d. 
the  a.ie-s,  the  various  successive  gates,  and  other  di- 
feiici  ■•,  aie  ailniiral  ly  i  airiil:ited.  The  masonry  in  tin' 
iiiteiiiir  is  very  good,  especially  that  of  the  well,  iihiili 
is  ill  one  of  Hie  w.ills.  anil  was  .icrcssitde  from  srnr.il 
floors  (if  the  castle."     (Hiekwao's  ,lrrh.,  ii.  18"  ) 

A  little  !•'..  of  the  castle  is  the  cilhedral,  origin.illy 
foiiiiil'il  hy  Fthi'llMTt,  about  A.  n.  (iilO;  but  the  pic-riil 
hiiililiii;;  w.is  priiiijially  erected  In  the  I'.'lh  ii'iitiuy, 
from  the  plans  ol  Itisliiip  Ciniiinlph,  one  of  the  lir>t 
chiireh  arihitecls  of  his  day.  It  is  a  crucilorin  -trii'- 
tore,  with  a  central  tower,  of  modern  ererlioii,  ri-inn 
fniin  the  iiitersertliin  of  the  nave  and  Iriiiisepis,  nilli 
another,  now  iiiirooled,  called  Oiiiiihilph's  I'liwir.  mi  tin' 
N.  side,  close  to  the  K.  transept.  Arcrdiiig  In  llrilt"ii, 
the  dinieusiuni  of  the  cliurcli  are  as  follows ;  tolid  iieido 
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length,  306  ft.,  of  which  156  ft.  I>clong  to  the  choir ; 
breadth  of  naive  and  aisles,  66  ft. ;  lengtli  of  the  great 
and  small  transepts,  122  ft.  and  90  ft.  respectively  ;  ex- 
tent of  W.  front,  81  ft. 

"  Tlic  exterior  appearance  of  this  cathedral  is  not  very 
Imposing,  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  nave  are  either 
much  decayed  or  covered  by  modern  repairs.    The  other 

fiarts  of  the  church  are  surrounded  by  buildings,  so  that 
ittle  more  tlian  one  portion  can  be  seen  at  a  time.  The 
W.  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  enrichment,  but 
has  a  very  large  inserted  perpendicular  W.  window.  The 
nave  has  Norman  piers  and  arches,  except  those  next  the 
cross,  which,  witli  most  of  the  E.  portions  of  the  church, 
are  early  Knglish.  There  are  other  Norman  portions  on 
the  other  side,  which  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
cloisters  and  other  monastic  adjuncts.  The  crypt  is  very 
spacious,  extending  under  the  whole  choir:  its  character 
is  early  ICnglish  ;  but  a  portion  under  the  N.  aisle  may 
be  cinisidered  almost  Norman.  There  are  a  few  monu- 
ments ;  but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  singularity 
tlian  beauty.  The  whole  cathedral,  except  the  nave  and 
S.  aisle  of  the  chancel,  is  adorned  with  early  English 
groining,  and,  as  at  Canterbury,  the  floor  of  the  clioir  is 
ccmsiderably  raised  above  that  of  the  nave."  (Britton, 
quoted  in  Hickman's  Arch.,  p.  184.) 

The  interior  has  very  recently  been  repaired  in  excel- 
lent taste,  and  llochcster  cathedral  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  early  English  style  in  the  kingdom. 
The  ecclesiastical  corporation  comprises  a  dean  and  6 
prebendaries,  who  divided  among. them,  in  1834,  a  net 
revenue  of  5,106/.,  and  have  the  patronage  of  30  benefices; 
there  are,  also,  4  minor  canons.  The  see  of  Rochester 
was  worth,  at  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
only  l,4C0/.  a  year;  but  it  either  has  been  or  is  to  be 
increased  to  4,000/.  a  year.  The  town  has  two  par. 
churches ;  one  of  which,  St.  Margaret's,  is  of  very  mixed 
architecture,  and  the  other,  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style :  the  living  of  the  former  is  in  the  gift  of 
tlie  dean  and  chapter,  and  of  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
bishop.  The  Wesleyau  Methodists,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, and  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  have  places  of  wor- 
sliip ;  and  the  Sunday-schools  within  the  bor.  are  at- 
tended by  above  800  children.  A  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1542,  having  six  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  is  supported  by  the  dean  and  cliapter  ;  bc- 
siilcs  whicli  there  is  an  endowed  mathematical  school, 
established  in  1701.  Two  n.ttional  schools  give  instruc- 
tion to  about  500  children  ;  and  there  are  2  or  3  alms- 
huuscs,  with  sm.iller  money-charities. 

"  Itochester,  like  Chatliam,  was  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  on  the  expenditure  produced  by  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  at  Chatham  during  the  war, 
and  the  reduction  of  that  expenditure  has  been  severely 
felt.  The  greater  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of  retail 
tradespeople.  There  is  no  manufactory  in  or  near  the 
town ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  and  other 
articles  is  imported  for  the  supply  of  the  country  inward 
as  far  as  Tunbridge ;  and  there  is  a  large  export  trade 
in  hops."   (Municipal  licporl.) 

The  gross  customs'  duty  received  here  in  1840  amounted 
to  .'i2,426/.,  being  nearly  double  the  amount  received  in 
tlic  preceding  year ;  by  far  tlie  largest  portion  of  this 
sum  is,  however,  derived  from  the  trade  of  Chatham. 
The  town  is  said,  in  the  Municipal  Boundary  Ueport, 
to  be  declining  in  prosperity  ;  "  the  poor-rates  have  in- 
creased ;  many  of  the  houses  are  uninhabited,  and  there 
Is  less  expenditure  and  luxury  among  the  upper  classes 
than  in  former  times." 

The  bor.  of  llochcster,  first  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  Is  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Ileforin 
Act,  into  three  wards,  and  Is  governed  liy  a  mayor,  five 
aUlerinen.  and  18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  In 
lN,T,t.  :i,4'i7/.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
roodrder,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  twice  a  week  ; 
liisides  which,  there  Is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
dc'hts,  with  two  or  three  other  minor  local  courts. 

11(11  Ijester  has  returned  2  inems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
20  Kdward  I.,  the  right  of  election  li  .\vn  to  the  Keform 
Act  l)eiiig  in  tlie  frowiep  not  receiving  alms.  The 
ilectoral  limits  were  enlarged,  as  above  mentioned,  by 
the  Honndary  Act.  lleg.  electors  In  1m:W.40.  I,l'i4. 
Colli  markets  on  Tuesday,  and  fur  provisions  generally 
on  Friday  ;  fairs,  dIsiKed. 

The  only  event  of  any  Import.ince  connected  with  the 
moilcrii  history  of  Itochester  is  the  descent  made  by  the 
Diitili  in  IC.i)?.     .Viv  (  MAriuM. 

liOCKY  SI()1;NTAISS,  a  very  extensive  mountain 
system  of  N.  Anierica.     (.V,v  Vol.  I.  78.) 

IttlCliOV,  a  town  of  I'raiue,  dep.  Ardennes,  cap. 
arroiiil.,  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  Ih'Igian  frontier, 
l-Mii.  N.  by  \V.  M.zk^res.  Top.,  In  isai),  S.fisi.  It  is 
Biirroiiiuled  liy  a  rampart  strcngllieued  with  bastions  and 
dtmi-liim's  1  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  juris, 
ilirliiin,  and  has  a  military  hospital,  a  society  of  agricul- 
tiiri',  and  some  hardware  nianufaetures. 

Iloiroy  having  been  licsleged  by  n  .Snaiiisli  army  In 
IMi, the  I'rinco  of  Condi,  theu  Duke  il'liinjliicii,  and 
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only  21  years  of  age,  advanced  to  Its  relief,  with  an  army 
iiiferior  in  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
But  the  extraordinary  talent  and  brilliant  courage  of  the 

firince  more  than  made  up  for  his  inexperience  and  the 
nferiorlty  of  his  force.  The  French  gained  a  completo 
victory  (19th  May  1643).  The  Spanish  infantry,  whicli 
had  hitherto  been  invincible,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the 
French  arms  acquired  a  superiority  which  they  preserved 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  or  till  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
The  humanity  of  Condc,  henceforth  called  "le  Urand," 
was  as  conspicuous  on  this  occasion  as  his  talents  and 
his  courage.    ( l^uJtafre,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  cap.  3.) 

ROMANS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dr6me,  inafine 
plain,  on  the  Isdre,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  tho 
Bourg-de-Vcage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  tlio 
communication  between  the  two  being  maintained  by  a 
fine  bridge,  12  m.  N.K.  Valence,  and  .15  m.  W.S.  W.  Gre- 
noble. I'on.,  including  Bourg-de.Pt'age,  in  1836, 11,34.^ 
Romans,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  i;  said  by  Hugo  to  be  a  handsome  well-built 
town,  and  has  some  fine  promenades.  The  parish  churcli 
is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  famous  monastery 
founded  here  by  St.  Bernard,  in  837,  to  which  the  -tuwa 
owes  its  origin.  Romans  has  a  theatre,  a  pensiormat,  or 
school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  young  ladies,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  &c.,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woollen  stufls,  hosiery,  gloves,  &c.  It  has  also  an  activii 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  dep.,  including  silk,  wool, 
wine,  oil,  truffles,  &c.,  which  is  much  facilitated  by  tho 
junction  of  the  Isfcre  with  the  Rlione.  ( //ugo,  art.  Drome  j 
Diet.  Oiographique.) 

The  famous  liaron  Lally,  who,  having  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Foutenoy,  was  subsequently  sent 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  to  India,  whs 
a  native  of  Romans,  where  he  first  saw  the  liglit,  on  tho 
16th  of  January,  1702.  Being  of  a  violent,  irritablo 
temper,  and  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  Lally  got 
embroiled  with  every  body.  After  the  fall  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  in  1761,  he  returned  to  France,  where,  pursued 
by  the  hatreds  he  had  excited  in  India,  he  was,  after  a 
lengthened  imprisonment,  tried  by  tlie  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  condemned  to  be  decapitated.  This  unjust 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  Sth  May,  1766. 
(See  for  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement  of  tlie  case  of 
Lally,  the  Sicek  de  Louis  A'/'.,  by  Voltiiire,  cap.  31. :  the 
article  on  Lally  in  the  Biographic  Vuiversctle  is  by  a 
partizan.) 

ROME,  the  most  celebrated  of  Eurojiean  cities  ( /'.»,r 
orbia  terraritni,  et  arx  mnnium  gentium,  Cicero,  Catil.  4. 
cap.  6.),  famous  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  history; 
first,  as  tlie  metropolis  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
antiquity,  and,  afterwards,  as  the  ecclesiastical  cjipital  of 
Christendom,  and  the  residence  of  the  pope,  on  both 
sides  the  Tiber,  but  principally  on  its  E.  bank,  about  16  in. 
from  its  mouth,  115m.  N.NV.  Naples,  and  145m.  S.N.K. 
Florence  ;  lat.  410  53'  54"  N.,  long.  12°  29'  47"  K.    Tho 

flop.,  which  in  1837  amounted  to  l.'il>.5,52,  h.id  decreased, 
n  1838,  to  148,003,  owing  to  the  influence  of  cholera  and 
other  causes.    (Serristori  Statistica,  p.  24.) 

Modern  Rome,  which  interests  alike  by  its  classical 
associations,  its  antiquities,  its  churches,  and  its  works 
of  art,  is  surrounded  by  walls  (mostly  occupying  the  site 
of  those  constructed  by  the  emperor  Aurelian)  in  tho 
form  of  an  irregular  polygon,  .ibout  14  m.  in  circ,  the 
longest  diameter  being  from  tlie  Porta  del  I'ouolo,  N.W., 
to  the  PortaS.Scb,istiano,S.B.,about3m.in  length.  Tho 
city  has  l(i  gates,  three  or  four  of  which,  however,  liave 
been  walled  up :  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  on  the  road  to  Florence  and  Ancona ;  the  Porta 
Pia,  on  tlie  road  to  Tivoli ;  tiie  Porta  Maggiore,  leading 
to  Palestrina ;  and  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  leading  S.K. 
to  Albano  and  Naiiies.  But  not  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  enclosed  area  is  covered  with  buildings,  the  rest 
consisting  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  fields,  with  some 
chnrclies,  convents,  anclother  scattered  habitations.  Tlio 
older  part  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the  principal  ruins 
are  found,  is  about  4  m.  S.  from  the  modern  city;  but 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  former,  under  the  em- 
perors, was  much  more  extensive  than  tlie  modern  town, 
iiirtsniiu'h  as,  besides  the  space  within  tlic  walls,  it  liail 
very  extensive  suburbs.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  city 
is  mostly  low,  being  only  from  35  to  45  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Kxclusive,  however,  of  the  low  grounds, 
S(>veral  low  hiiU,  or  eminences,  are  comprised  witiiin  tlio 
limits  of  tlie  city  ;  and  in  consequence  of  ancient  Rome 
beiiiK  popularly  said  to  stand  ujiou  seven  hills,  it  was 
sometimes  ealleil  ni'.r  scptuollis.  I'lie  following  measure- 
ments exhibit  the  lieiglit  of  the  hills  now  referred  to:  — 
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The  Palatine  hill,  tho  nucleus  of  the  city,  ciunprlses  n 
space  of  about  10  acres,  and  appears  urigliially  to  have 
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had  precipUoui  edgeg  ;  but  excepting  thii,  and  the  Ca- 
pitoline  hill,  comprising  about  16  acres,  the  rest  have  an 
easy  ascent,  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  eminences.  No  doubt, 
however,  owing  to  tiie  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  lowering  of  the  hills  by  rains,  the  dig- 
ging of  foundations,  &c.,  the  elevations  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  much  more  strildng  in  nntiauity  than  at 
present.  The  seven  hills,  properljr  so  called,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Tilicr,  were  Included  in  the  city  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Scrvitis  Tulliiis;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
Mons  Pincius  (Pincian  hill),  to  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Mutu 
Vttticanwi,  and  part  of  the  Mons  Janicuias,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Tiber,  were  enclosed  within  the  city  walls.  The  hills 
consist  chieHy  of  volcanic  tufa  intermingled  with  thin  beds 
of  travertine,  making  good  building  stone,  as  well  as  of 
lilicious  sand,  and  a  few  liiyers  of  pumice  and  scorix ; 
while  the  low  ground  which  has  been  raised  several  feet 
above  its  ancient  level,  apparently  by  the  deposits  left 
by  frequent  floods,  is  covered  with  calcareous  sands, 
marls,  clays,  or  silt. 

Rome  is  divided  into  14  districts,  or  Rioni,  11  of 
which  arc  in  the  portion  now  inhabited ;  but  the  more 
popular,  and  for  general  purposes  morc'intelligiblc,  dis- 
tribution of  the  city  is  into  a  central  portion  on  the  low 
ground  E.  of  the  Tiber,  the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  a 
division  to  the  K.  of  tiie  latter,  on  the  I'incian,  Quirinal, 
and  Viminal  hills,  and  a  (bird  division  on  the  W.  side 
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throwing  open  his  gallcriei  to  artists  and  all  who  choose 
to  give  two  or  three  paoli  to  his  servants.  "  The  great 
size  of  many  of  the  palaces,  and  the  abundance  as 
well  as  bold  projection  of  the  ornaments,  produce,  in- 
deed, a  general  impression  of  magnificence ;  but  if  we 
can  get  space  enough  in  front  to  examine  the  parts  dis- 
tinctly, we  often  turn  away  dissatisUed  with  the  absurdity 
and  disproportion  they  exhibit.  Generally  speaking, 
these  buildings  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  design,  usually 
presenting  to  tiie  street  one  simple  continued  line  of 
surface,  rarely  decorated  either  with  columns  or  pilasters. 
Ornaments  round  the  windows  are  never  omitted,  but 
are  generally  too  large,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  stori(^4 
are  generally  divided  by  horizontal  mouldings  along  the 
front,  and  great  space  is  left  between  the  ranges  of 
windows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  large  and  rich 
cornice."  Such,  according  to  Woods  {Letters  qf  an 
Architect,  i.  438.),  is  the  general  external  appearance  of 
the  best  among  these  palazxi,  of  which  Home  comprises 
in  ail  upwards  of  30<),  many,  of  course,  being  very  inferior 
both  in  size  and  architectural  beauty. 

Rome  has  not  a  single  square  ;  and  of  the  piazzas  or 
paved  areas,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  N'avona, 
and  that  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  are  tiie  only  three  tliat 
deserve  notice.  They  are  adorned  with  obelisks,  sta- 
tues, and  fountains ;  but  tiie  first  and  last  being  at  tiie 
extremities  of  the  town,  are  lost  as  places  for  walking  in 
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of  bustle  and  trade:  it  is  inters«!cted  by  the  Corso,  and 
has  some  otiier  good  streets.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
Capitol  is  liie  meanest  .iiid  dirtiest  part  of  the  city, 
chiefly  iniiabitcd  by  Jews,  and  many  degrees  worse 
than  Monmouth  Street  or  Iloundsditch  in  London. 
Tile  upper  part  of  the  city  on  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal 
hills  Is  less  densely  covered  with  houses,  and  cbiefiy 
comprises  palaces  and  villas,  churches,  convents,  and 
gardens ;  it  is  intersected  near  the  pope's  palace  on 
the  (juirinal  hill  by  two  fine  avenues,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  ami  having  four  fountains  at 
tiie  point  of  intersection.  Between  the  Quirinal  and 
Ksquiline  hills  arc  several  streets  inhaliitnl  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  extending  to  the  Via  Vaccina,  a  rather 
broad  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Roman  forum.     Ite- 

f'ond,  N.,  E„  and  S.,  aro  gardens  and  fields,  studded 
lere  and  there  with  villas,  churches,  and  ruins,  in- 
cluding the  batlis  of  Diocletian  and  I'itus,  and  the 
Colosseum.  That  portion  of  Rome  which  lies  on  tlic 
right  or  \V.  bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  two  parts : 
the  Vatican,  nortliward,  in  wiiich  arc  comprised  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Peters,  the  glory  not 
merely  of  the  eternal  city  but  of  Christendom  ;  and  the 
Trastevere  or  ancient  Janiculum,  southward,  wliicli  has 
the  street,  called  from  its  lenpth  (nearly  1  m.),  Via 
I.ongara,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  Villa  Corsini. 

Rome,  meaning  tlie  modern  city  (as  we  shall  after, 
wards  n<iticc  tlie  ruins),  is  dull,  dirty,  and,  with  a 
few  striking  exceptions,  meanly  built :  "  Indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Forsyth,  "  wliicliever  road  you  take,  your  attention 
will  lie  divided  between  magnificence  and  filth."    (Italy, 

LI24.)  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dly  lighted  with  melancholy-looking  reiierbires,  or 
else  by  lamps  hung  over  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  which 
aecm  to  be  indispensable  to  all  considerable  houses. 
From  tills  general  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted 
the  Corso,  already  alluded  to,  extending,  in  a  straight 
line,  more  than  a  mile,  from  the  Porta  del  Poiiolo  to  the 
font  of  the  Ca|iitoliiie  hill,  and  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  is  .'lO  ft.  wide,  with  troltoirs  at  the 
(ides,  which,  however,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  often  en- 
croached on,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  of  little  service :  it  is  lined 
witli  many  liandsonie  palaces,  some  of  which  may  vie 
in  grandeur  with  tlie  nolilest  in  Italy.  Two  other  streets, 
the  S/rada  rti  Hiiittta  and  the  Sirada  del  lialiiuno, 
diverging  from  the  open  space  iK'fore  his  holiness' 
palace,  are  long,  straight,  and  tolerably  wide.  I'liese 
tlirce  streets  are  crossed  liy  a  line  connecting  tlic  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  with  the  Pincian  hill,  and  fiirniing  one  of 
the  most  bustling  thorouglilares  in  Rome.  With  these 
exceptiiins,  however,  tlie  streets  are  mean  looking,  and 
tlie  lionsi's  have  a  shabby,  dilapidated  appearaiiie,  wholly 
unworthy  so  celebrated  a  city.  The  private  houses  are 
usually  Irom  three  to  live  stories  in  lieight,  built  of  tufa 
or  brick,  and  plastered  over.  With  thest;  are  inter- 
mixed many  huge  old  liiiildlngs  iimlnxii),  contrasting 
most  strikingly  witli  the  siirroiiiiiliiig  sliglit,  mean  teiie- 
■Meiiti<,  liy  tiieir  bulk.  Iieiglit.and  air  of  antique  grandeur. 
In  consequence,  however,  oi  the  decay  of  tlie  families  to 
wliii'li  they  lii'long.  many  of  them  are  now  turned  into 
ect'iesiastical  collrgi'S  or  hotels,  or  let  to  loriigii  am- 
bassadors or  nobiemeil ;  and  ill  those  whii'ii  liave  i-scaped 
this  late,  the  lower  story  is  sonietiini>s  let  for  .simps,  and 
B<iinetiiii('S  retaiiifd  for  staliles,  coach-lioiises,  and  si'r- 
vanls'  rooms.  The  second  story  is  geniTaiiy  a  picture 
g.iltery,  cuiisisting  of  a  silitt'  of  rooms  all  opening  into 
eai'li  (itiier.  and  rii  hly  adorned  with  marljle  and  painted 
ceilings.  Till'  ouiier  of  tiie  building  oi'ciipii^s  tlie  third 
ttory,  or,  if  tliere  be  a  fourth,  the  third  and   fourth, 


hill,  K.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view ;  but  it  is  of  small 
extent,  and  is  shut  at  sunset.  W'ithout  the  walls,  how. 
ever,  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  city,  is  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  grounds  of  which,  nearly  3  in.  in  circ,  planted  after 
the  fashion  of  an  English  park,  and  ornamented  with 
statues,  fountains,  &c.,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  con. 
atitute  the  favourite  resort  of  all  classes,  wiiether  on  foot 
or  in  carriages.  Home,  like  Ixmdon  and  Naples,  is 
destitute  of  promenades  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and 
well  lighted  at  niglit,  a  convenience  which  Paris  has  in 
perfection  i  and  another  defect  >  he  absence  of  elegant 
shops,  cafes,  and  restaurants,  tliat  form  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  French  capital.  1r.  the  number  and  gran- 
deur of  its  public  fountains,  h,jwe<'er,  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  water,  Rome  surpasses  every  city.  Almost  every  pii'lilic 
piaxxn  has  its  .fountain,  and  uhnost  every  fountain  has 
some  neculiarity  in  its  size,  form,  nr  situation,  to  attract 
attention.  The  finest  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  must 
magnificent  in  the  world,  is  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  wliicli 
has  a  white  marble  basin  in  a  vast  inclosure  pavcil 
with  large  slabs  of  the  same  material.  It  represents  a 
palace  of  Neptune  placed  on  a  rough,  broken  rock,  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  under  a  rich  arch,  stands  Neptune  in  his  car 
drawn  by  sea-liurses ;  and  water  runs  down  in  torrents 
from  the  reck,  making,  as  it  were,  a  sea  at  its  base. 
In  the  51  i.'mer  the  waters  overflow  their  usual  limits, 
fill  the  V. )  j)e  marble  basin,  and  rise  to  a  level  with 
the  squarj,  which  after  sunset  is  a  favourite  loiiii);u 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navuna 
has  an  obelisk  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  Tritons  ami 
Naiads,  seated  on  rocks,  and  spouting  forth  water  in 
magnificent  ji'ls  d'eau.  The  Fonlana  felice,  on  the  Vi- 
miiial  hill, discharges  itselfiinder an  <onic  arcade  throut^h 
a  rock,  which  a  figure  of  Moses  is  striking  with  liis  rod. 
Other  figures  surround  the  prophet,  anil  below  are  limr 
liinis  haiiKing  over  tlic  basin,  as  if  eager  to  slake  their 
tliirst.  'rliese  and  the  other  fountains  of  the  city  are 
supplied  from  three  only  out  of  the  'lumerous  aqueducts 
which  attest  the  luxuriance  of  the  ancient  city  ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  quantity  they  convey,  and  so  pure  arc  llie 
sources  whence  it  is  derived,  that  no  city  can  boast  of  siuh 
a  profusion  of  clear  and  salubrious  water,  poured  fiirth 
spontaneously  in  Jets  d'eau  witliout  the  aid  of  expensive 
machinery,  as  at  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  Chatsworth. 

But,  alter  all,  water  at  Rome  would  seem  to  lie  jiru- 
vided  rattier  for  show  than  for  use.  Forsyth  says  tliat 
when  lie  visited  the  city,  tlie  fountain  of  Trevi  was  inac- 
cessible from  filth  !  (P.  r^4.)  There  is,  generally,  in 
fact,  a  great  deficiency  of  cleanliness,  and  a  liniitiMi  run- 
sninption  of  water,  in  all  cities  supplied  by  funiit.iins, 
and  wherever,  indeed,  it  is  not  conveyed  by  pipes  iiitii 
private  liouses,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  under  tlic  hand 
of  the  occupiers. 

The  great  glory  of  modern  Rome  consists  in  Ih"  inai;- 
nilicence  of  lirr  chiirclies,  or  ratlicr  in  llie  niatchlLsi 
structure  of  St.  Peter's. 


•  lljou,  of  tcmi'lcs  old,  or  ,\Unn  new, 


Hlnniliril  AUmtf  —  wilh  iioiIiIok  like  u>  tlut'. 
U'orltiiest  of  ItiMl,  ttit*  holv  uml  the  trtif. 
Sliu'f  /Ion's  (lusolatluii,  wlifi)  that  lit-' 
Forsook  his  fonntfr  rily,  whni  i-oultl  U', 
(ll'earlltly  Hlruclurcs  in  hirt  lionour  I'il'il, 
(Ka  suliIiintT  aiiiet't  r*  Mnjesly, 
t'owi-r,  ((lory,  stri'iiKtlt,  and  IIimuiv,  all  art!  alsl'd 
in  this  vttTnal  ark  of  wiirshlii  untU'hi'd." 

This  iniignilici'nt  fabric  occupies  the  site  of  an  nldi'r 
structure  raised  by  Coiis'aiitine  the  Creat.  Pnpi'  .lulini 
II.  laid  tlie  first  stone  uf  the  new  building  on  tlic  IMh 
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of  April,  IS06,  having  lelccted  the  famous  Bramante 
for  his  architect.     But  the  latter  dying  in  I,')I4,  other 
architects  were  employed  to  carry  on  the  work,  till. 
In  I5i6,  it  was  fortunately  committed  to  the  illustrious 
Michael  Angcio,  who  nearly  completed  the  dome,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  building.    After  Michael  Angelo's 
death,  in  I5C3,  the  work  was  prosecuted  under  other 
architects,   till   its   completion   in   1GI4.     The    colon- 
nade by  Bernini  was  added  in  IC5&-67.   "  St.  Peter's," 
says  Mr.  Maclarcn,  "  unlike  many  other  celebrated  edi- 
fices, surpasses  expectation.    The  front  is  too  low,  and 
has  some  other  defects  ;  but  the  vestibule  is  admirable, 
and  the  interior  is  solemn,  grand,  rich,  harmonious, 
beyond  any  thing  that  I  had  conceived.    It  is  unques- 
tionably the  noblest  building  ever  reared  hy  human 
hands,  the  only  work  of  art,  as  Madame  de  Staiil  ob- 
serves, which  produces  an  impression  of  grandeur  akin 
to  that  which  we  receive  from  the  works  of  nature.     So 
vast  are  its  dimensions,  that  colossal  statues  and  monu- 
mental groups  of  figures  are  stowed  away  in  its  aisles 
and  recesses  without  impairing  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  as  they  do  in  the  St.  Paul's  of  London.    The 
interior  of  the  dome  (which  is  140  ft.  in  diameter),  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  surface,  is 
covered  with  pictures,  all  of  which,  however,  are,  with 
one  exception,  of  mosaic.  The  eye  forms  most  erroneous 
estimates  respecting  the  height  of  the  difTercnt  parts  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  most  visiters  are  on  this  account  disap- 
pointed  by  first  impressions.    The  splendid  bronze  Sat- 
dacchitio,  or  canopy,  immediately  under  the  dome  and 
over  the  high  altar,  close  also  to  the  supposed  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  is  about  120  ft.  high,  though  in  appearance  only 
30.     The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  too,  behind  the  high  altar, 
appears  from  a  distance  as  if  raised  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  ground,  whereas  it  is  placed  on  an  elevation  70  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  pen  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
in  one  of  the  lower  compartments  of  the  dome  might  be 
supposed  to  be  12  or  18  inches  in  length,  whereas  its  real 
length  Is  G  ft.    Tlie  visiter  has  no  adequate  conception 
of  tile  magnitude  of  the  dome  until  he  arrives  at  the  roof 
(the  passages  of  which  are  so  contrived  that  one  may 
ascend  on  norseback),  when  he  finds  It  rising  before  him 
like  a  mountain.    The  view  from  the  external  gallery 
round  the  lantern  is  cxceedincly  fine  and  extensive,  em- 
bracing the  Campagna  from  the  sea  to  the;  Apennines  ; 
besides  which,  on  looking  at  the  roof  of  the  church,  its 
10  cupolas  give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  town,  so 
astonishing  is  its  size.    The  depth  of  the  floor,  as  seen 
from  the  interior  of  the  lantern,  appears  lessened  from 
400  ft.  to  100  ft. ;  but  It  may  be  discovered  that  the  eye 
is  deceived,  as  the  promenaders  Ih-Iow  appear  only  as  tiny 
infants.    When  we  stand  in  the  interior  gallery  of  the 
cupola  corresponding  with  the  whispering  gallery  of  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  and  look  at  the  mosaics  *  on  the  con- 
cave, we  are  surprised  to  find  them  composed  of  square 
bits  of  coloured  stone,  half  an  inch  broad,  clumsily  put 
together,  often  with  intervals  between  them  ;  yet,  seen 
from  below,  they  might  pass  fur  oil  paintings.    We  find 
a  pictured  face  of  an  angel  close  to  iis  nearly  a  yard 
broad  ;  but,  when  we  look  across  the  t;allery,  a  similar 
face,  and  really  of  equal  proportions,  seems  to  be  of  the 
natural  size.      The  lights  in  this  splendid  edifice  are 
finely  tempered,  well  distributed,  and  kept  in  admirable 
order.  The  profusion,  also,  of  rare  and  beautiful  marble, 
introduced  in  every  part,  together  with  the  gilded  roof, 
the  statues,  monuments,  mosaic  ceilings  and  pictures, 
furnis  a  display  of  brilliant  and  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence, which  requires  weeks  and  almost  years  to  con- 
template." (Maclaren,  177,  178.;  Burton,  ii.  131—140.) 
The  form  of  the  church,  as  designed  by  Bramante,  was 
tliat  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  Michael 
Angelo   lo   a  Greek  cross,  whicli  has  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  the  whole  structure  nt  one  covp-d'ail. 
llnfortunately,   however,  the  plans  of  the  latter  were 
allerwards  departed  from   by  Carlo  Maderno.      In  the 
caustic,   and,   perhaps,    unjust   lanxnage   of   I'orsyth, 
"  a  wretched  plasterer  came  down  lioia  Como  to  break 
tlie  sacred  unity  of  the  master-idea,  and  him  we  must 
execrate  for  the   Latin   cross,   the  aisles,   the   mean- 
louking  attics,  and  the  lUw,  iiKiy  front."   (Ildly,  p.  170.) 
Tlic  latter,  however,  is  3iMJ  ft.  in  length,  and  1.^9  ft.  in 
heiglit ;  and  with  whatever  defects  it  and  other  parts  of  the 
structure  may  be  charged,  still  there  can  be  no  question 
that  "  8t.  Peter's  is  beyond  all  coinparison  tlie  most  mag- 
niliceiit  temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hands  to  tlie  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being.     It  is  a  spectacle  that  never 
tiri'S :  you  may  visit  it  every  day,  and  always  find  some- 
tliing  new  to  admire.    Then  its  teinperatiire  is  deliglitful 
—as  pleasantly  cool  in  summer,  as  it  is  conil'orlalily  warm 
In  winter.    The  fact  is,  tliat  the  walls  arc  so  thick  that 

*  The  inmalc  work  \%  made  not  far  (Vnm  (he  church,  in  a  Imifillnir, 
p.irt  i.f  wliii'h  U  used  for  the  (rffice  of  tl\e  lni|uitiUtou.  The  plei-es 
eiiiiilDviil  in  forming  ttiese  pii-tnres  are  square  I'iet'tii  of  a  vitrilied 
kulislivrii'i',  rnlle<l  imnltit,  coinpiiftetl  uf  ula.K,  lead,  iiiiil  llu ;  anil  there 
are  .ilxiut  l'i,IHHI{ht1erent  Kluiile«  of  cuhiur.  .MarbK^  were  lirnt  usdl, 
but  the  i;lArf  fruiii  their  iKilisheil  surface  was  fuuuil  lo  deiiUoy  tint 
t'tlkt  uf  Uie  liiclurc.  (Uurlmi,  II.  14U.) 
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the  air  is  not  affected  by  that  wihout,  so  that.lik  well- 
built  cellar,  it  enjoys  an  otiiinbi  ty  of  temperatur.  d  th« 
year  round."  {Matlhew'tUiaryfnn  Invalid,  p.  W- 

Of  the  many  august  eeremunies  performwU  i  this 
magnificent  temple,  the  most  imposing  is  that  ui  the 
Tencl»'a\  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, »  hen  the  hundred 
lamps  that  burn  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  are  extin- 
guished, and  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears  sus* 
pended  from  the  dome  between  the  altar  and  the  nave, 
shedding  over  the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre,  delightful 
to  the  eye,  and  forming,  with  the  objects  animate  and 
inanimate  on  which  it  sheds  its  light,  a  scene  singularly 
striking,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  trantiuillity  and  anima- 
tion, ol  darkness  and  light,  of  simplicity  and  m^esty  ;  a 
scene,  indeed,  far  more  sublime  and  more  deeply  im- 
pressive tlian  the  illumination  of  the  external  dome  on 
the  night  of  St.  Peter's  day  (June  29.).  (Eustace,  il. 
164-192.) 

The  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's  have  been  variously 
given  by  different  authorities,  and  perhaps  exactness  is 
not  attainable ;  but  the  following  measurements  are 
adopted  by  Gwilt,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  depended  on. 
The  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's,  of  Milan  cathedral,  and 
St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  are  from  Woods,  Eus- 
tace, and  Uallaway. 
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Comparing  the  Roman  church  with  the  British  cathe- 
dral, which,  though  loneo  intervallo,  may  well  claim  to 
be  the  second  in  the  world,  the  floor  of  St.  Peter's  covers 
nearly  5  English  acres  (nearly  the  size  of  the  Colosseum), 
while  that  of  St.  Paul's  occupies  only  2  acres  ;  and  the 
actual  bulk  or  entire  contents  of  tlie  former,  as  com- 
pared to  the  latter,  are  9s  4  to  I,  And  taking  into 
account  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  decorations 
of  St.  Peter's,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  Is  supposed 
to  have  cost,  with  its  monuments,  gilding,  and  em- 
bellishments, from  12  to  16  millions  sterling,  whereas 
the  cost  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  exceed  750,«K)/. !  "  In 
the  interior  of  these  two  noble  buildings,  the  difTer- 
ence  is  scarcely  less  striking  than  between  one  of 
our  old  barn-like  meeting-houses  and  the  most  elegant 
of  our  modern  episcopal  churches ;  but,  as  regards  the 
exterior,  all  admit,  that  in  symmetry,  purity  of  design, 
and  true  architectural  beauty,  the  English  is  superior  to 
the  Roman  temple."  (Maclaren's  Kotis,  177 — 180.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  situation  of  this  cathe- 
dral of  Christendom  has  been  remarkably  ill  chusen. 
"  No  building,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "  of  great  conse- 
quence was  ever  so  badly  placed.  There  is  no  distant 
point  of  view  in  which  this  church  gives  the  impression 
of  great  magnificence,  or  from  which  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  such  an  immense  building  as  it  really  is. 
This  is  owing  to  its  situation  in  a  hollow  between  the 
Janiculinc  and  Vatican  hills,  which  are  connected  by  a 
neck  behind  it ;  so  that  on  three  sides  it  is  surrounded 
by  slopes  rising  almost  immediately  from  it  to  about  the 
height  of  the  nave;  and  even  in  front,  notwithstandingtho 
large  space  before  it,  the  building  seems  encumbered 
with  houses,  which  occupy  a  slip  extending  towards  the 
river.  From  the  bridge  of  St,  Angelo  little  is  seen  but  the 
dome  itself ;  and  even  when  a  glimpse  is  at  length  caught 
of  its  front  and  of  the  circular  colonnade  by  which  it  is 
approached,  it  appears  much  nearer  than  it  is  ;  and  the 
magnificent  avenue,  the  chff-d'ccuvre  of  Bernini,  seems 
a  finer  object  than  the  etiifice  to  which  it  leads." 
(  Woods's  Letters  (if  an  Architect,  i.  308.)  This  colonnade, 
which  consists  of  two  opposite  semi-ellipses,  forming 
each  a  broad  covered  passage  leading  to  the  front  of  tlie 
cathedral,  comprises  25G  Doric  columns  of  travertine  40 
ft,  in  height,  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  surmounted  by 
192  statues  of  saints.  In  the  central  space,  between  the 
colonnades,  flanked  by  two  fountains,  is  an  obelisk,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  block  of  granite  about  80  ft.  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  total  altitude  being  136  ft. :  it 
was  brought  trnm  Egypt  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  for- 
merly stood  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  having  been  removed 
to  its  present  situation  by  Pope  Sixtns  V. 

"  All  churches,"  says  Forsyth,  even  of  tiie  p.itriarrluil 
class  (those  called  basitiar),  stand  at  an  awl'ul  distance 
frtnn  the  majesty  of  St.  Peter's."  That  of  St.  .loliu 
Laterau,  however  (at  the  S.S.E.  extremity  of  Rome, 
far  from  the  modern  buildings,  and  upwards  of  A  m. 
from  the  CoUseuin),  is  cntitleil  to  the  sectmd  plare, 
and  in  former  times  was  superior  to  St.  I'eter's.  Tlie 
chapter  of  the  Lateral!  even  now  lakes  precedence,  and 
the  popes  are  always  crowned  here.    This  church  was 
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built  on  tho  (Ite  of  an  older  structure  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  Its  front,  consisting  of  n  m.tgniticent 
colonnade,  is  certainly  impressive,  notwlthstnnding  its 
numerous  faults.  There  are  b  entrances ;  that  in  tlie 
centre  liaving  a  bronze  door  taken  from  tiie  Temple  of 
Peare  in  the  Forum  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  facade  are  15 
statues  of  our  Saviour,  and  various  saints.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  5  aisles,  and  in  tlie  pillars  of  tiie  nave  are 
colusiial  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles :  this  church 
comprises  also  a  cimpel  of  the  Corslni  family,  in  the  form 
of  a  (Jreek  cross  with  n  central  dome,  gorgi^ously  deco- 
ratwl  witli  marbles,  gilding,  and  niitures,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  in  Home.  Adjoining  this  church  is  a 
palace,  which,  after  having  been  for  many  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  popes,  was  converted,  in  in93,  into  an 
hospital  for  the  poor;  and  at  no  great  distance  is  tho 
Scala  Santa,  a  building  celebrated  for  containing  r  stair- 
cise  of  2H  white  marble  steps,  alleged  to  have  './clonged 
to  the  palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  wliic'i  ortliodox 
lionian  Catholics  esteem  a  meritorious  act  of  piety  to 
ascend  on  their  knees  ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
tlie  devotees,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
steps,  they  liave  been  covered  witli  planks  of  wood.  At 
the  top  is  a.i)ainting  of  our  Saviour  at  tlie  age  of  twelve, 
begun  by  St.  I.uke,  but  linishcd  by  miraculous  agency ! 
(lliirlonU  Rome,  li.  177.)  Tlio  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
outside  tlie  walls,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Itome,  and 
ill  many  respects  superior  to  th.it  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
was  burnt  down  in  1H23,  and  is  now  in  course,  thougli 
very  slowly,  of  being  rebuilt.  The  basilica  of  St.  .Maria 
Maggiore  is  a  verj  line  and  large  edlflce ;  but  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  ornaments  takes  from  the  unity  of  the  main 
design,  and  tlie  narrow  brick  tower,  rising  above  the 
whole,  is  in  very  bad  taste.  Tlio  interior  has  three 
aisles,  the  central  one  being  lined  by  .')(i  Ionic  pillars  of 
wiiite  marble,  which  have  a  very  lieuutifui  effect:  they 
arc  undoubtedly  ancient,  and  may  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  Luciiia,  that  formerly  stood  here.  A 
chapel  in  this  church,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
deserves  notice  for  the  ricliness  of  its  decorations.  The 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  vincolo,  originally  erected  about 
anno  42U,  but  since  wholly  rebuilt,  presents  to  the  eye 
a  noble  hall,  supported  by  20  Doric  columns  of  Parian 
marble,  open  on  all  sides,  adorned  with  some  beautiful 
tombs,  and  terminating  in  a  semi-circle  behind  the  marble. 
Uut  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  containing  the  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  illustrated  by  the  noble  statue  of  Moses  by 
Michael  Angeio.*  The  other  churches  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  describe  them  : 
many  of  them  command  admiration  from  the  splendour 
of  their  decorations  and  the  articles  of  virtU  wliich  they 
contain  ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  tho  stranger  are  those  of  Santa  Agnese,  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  San  Carlo  al  Corso,  San  Ignaxio, 
the  Sunti  Apostoli,  the  Cliiesa  di  GfsU,  and  the  Chieta 
2iui>va ;  all  of  which  are  abundantly  rich  in  marbles,  gild- 
ing, SiC,  though  not  always  disposed  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Vatican,  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  tlie  most 
celebrated  of  the  papal  palaces,  is  a  mass  of  buildings 
erected  at  various  times  by  dilferent  popes,  said  to  cover 
a  space  about  l,'i(HI  ft.  in  length  by  1,000  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  to  comprise  above  4,000  apartments.  "  The  effect, 
however,  says  Burton,  "  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  :  from 
no  point  of  view  does  it  present  any  extent  of  front  or 
magnificence  of  design  ;  while  its  proximity  to  St.  Peter's 
Interferes  most  iinl'ortuiiately  with  the  view  of  that  build- 
ing." (ii.2S,'i.)  Theinterior  consists  of  a  suite  of  galleries 
of  small  lireadtli,  wliicli,  if  placed  in  a  continuous  line, 
would  extend  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  count- 
less multitude  of  inscriptions,  statues,  busts,  relievos,  urns, 
tarcopliagi,  and  vases,  to  say  nothing  of  its  literary  and 
numismatic  tre.isures,  its  books,  MSS.,  drawings,  the 
number  of  which  the  visiter  can  only  guess  at  by  count- 
ing the  presses  tliat  cimceal  them  from  his  sight.  Taken 
altogetlier,  it  is  liy  far  the  ricliest  museum  in  Kiirope, 
and  tlie  precious  objects  it  contains  are  magnificently 
lodged  ;  for  when  the  church  was  rich,  she  patronised 
tlie  arts  liberally  both  by  liuying  and  building,  and  even 
now  tlie  postliuinous  benevolence  of  popes  .ind  cardinals 
occasiiinally  expends  itself  in  erecting  a  new  gallery  or 
embellishing  an  old  one.  (.Uor/nrrn,  p.  174.)  I'he  col- 
lection of  sculptures  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  in  Hiirope,  comprisjiii',  ainoiig  other 
great  works,  the  inie(|ualled  group  of  I.aoeoon  and  his 
sons,  wlilcli  even  .Micliael  .\iigelo  despaired  of  being 
able  to  restore,  the  celebrated  Apollo  llelvedere  (found 
at  Aiitium,  near  the  close  of  tin'  l.Vh  century),  the  well- 
knottii  j'riiiip  of  the  Nile  and  his  (jffspriiig.  the  Belvedere 
Torso  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  noble  statue  of  Admiit, 
and  aiMlher  of  Marcellus,  with  an  excc^llent  bust  of 
Pius  V 1 1 .  by  Caiiova.  Tlie  lilirary  of  tlie  Vatican  is  alleged 
to  comprise  about  HO.OOOnriiiteil  books  and  X>Mm  MSS. ; 
but,  ill  point  of  fact,  its  liteiMiy  riches  are  unknown,  th^^ 

*  The  iiLignilicenl  ixlu  or  !wmnut  of  /.t)i|>i,  itis|,iii'il  Iiy  (hp  con- 
trm|il',lion  ot  tills  stntuc,  inav  l>e  sitn,  with  a  ^iiiritvil  Ir.inslatioii,  In 
Ittnaie'*  t-ij'e  ((/'  I./1,  ,Y.,  Iv.  T^*.}.,  .Id  ftlit.  :  it  U  aUu  j:i%'in  wittl  ft  t!if- 
fi-Tent  tranilallon  in  Uurlon't  Home,  ii.'i:l. 


catalogue!  having  never  been  completed.  There  Is 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  its  collection  of  ecclcsiiis- 
tlcal  MSS.  immeasurably  surpasses  any  other  in  Europe ; 
but  it  is  very  deficient  in  works  of  modern  literature ; 
and  its  value  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  church- 
man and  the  antiquary.  The  picture-gallery,  which  is 
by  no  means  extensive,  is,  as  compared  with  the  colI<!c. 
lions  now  noticed,  quite  of  modern  creation.  The  fres- 
coes of  Itaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  have  long 
adorned  the  walls  of  tlie  Vatican  ;  anil  the  works  of  the 
former  occupy  three  open  galleries,  called  the  l.oggie  tli 
Rifffbello,  wliich  go  round  tlirce  siiies  of  a  square  court; 
but  the  oil-uaintings  have  been  collected  wholly  by 
Pius  VI.  aim  subsequent  pontiffs,  including  the  present 
pope,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the 
g<illery.  It  comprises  several  of  the  grand  productions 
of  the  Italian  schools.  Including  among  others  the 
"  Transfiguration,"  by  Itaphael,  usually  considered  Ills 
chef-d'tcuvie,  and  the  noblest  wiirkof  art  in  the  world ;  tlie 
"  Madtmna  di  Koligno"  by  the  same  master,  the  "  Cmii- 
munion  of  St.  Girolamo  by  Dominicliino,  tlie  "  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  perhaps  Titian's  very  liest 
work,  the  "Madonna  of  Monte  Luca"  by  Giuho  Ho- 
mano,&c.  The  Vatlcin  h.is  two  chapels,  the  most  ceit-- 
bratetl  of  which,  known  as  tho  Sistinc  Chapel,  was  iiiiiit 
by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  IV. ;  lis  walls  and  ctjiling  were- 
covered  during  the  pontilicates  of  Julius  II.  and  Paul  III. 
with  frescoes  from  the  masterly  hand  of  Micliael  AiigtHo. 
Behind  the  altar  is  the  magnificent  painting  of  tlio 
Last  Judgment,  the  theme  of  so  much  eulogy  and  sn 
much  criticism  ;  and  on  the  celling  arc  represented  flic 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  other  scriptural  subjects, 
the  windows  being  adorned,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
with  full-length  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  h  is 
a  very  large  and  lofty  oblong  room,  with  scarcely  any  of 
the  furniture  of  a  chapel :  it  is  used  on  few  occasions, 
except  during  the  Holy  week,  when  the  Tenehrte  ami 
the  "overwiielniing"  Miserere  of  Allegri  are  sung  hy 
the  papal  choir.  In  this  cliapel  also  the  cardinals  inci't 
in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Tiie  Sulu 
Uegia,  a  h.tll  of  great  size  and  good  proportions,  conneits 
the  aliovc-incntioned  chapel  with  anotlier  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  which,  like  the  first,  is  painted  in  fresco  hy 
Michael  Angelo,  and  used  only  on  great  festivals.  The 
Vatican  is  now  seldom  inhabited  by  the  pope,  except 
during  the  grand  festival  of  Easter,  the  present  abnil(> 
of  the  pontlf!^  being  on.  the  Quirinal  Hill  (now  calhil 
Monte  Cavallo,  from  the  two  horses  on  its  summit,  taken 
from  the  batlis  of  Constantiiie).  This  |>alace,  which  w.is 
begun  by  Paul  III.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  plain  ami 
un.idorned,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  palaces, 
the  court  within  being  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length  by 
le.")  ft.  in  widtli,  three  sides  being  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes, and  the  fourtli  having  a  double  row  of  arcaiiis 
surmounted  by  a  clock  tower.  The  grand  staircase  on 
the  side  to  the  right  of  the  gateway  conducts  to  the  pap;il 
apartments,  the  gallery,  and  the  chapel,  ail  of  wliich  an^ 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  espe- 
cially those  by  Giiiiln,  which  ornament  a  small  privatu 
chapel.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spacious,  refresheil 
by  several  fountains,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  laurel,  iiini', 
ilex,  and  poplar  ;  but  little  attention  being  paid  to  them, 
they  have  a  shabby,  neglected  appearance,  made  iiuly 
more  apparent  by  tlielr  great  size.  In  front  of  t.ie 
palace  stands  an  Kgyptian  obelisk,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  statues  of  the  horses  wliich,  ns  already  statiil, 
give  the  hill  its  present  name.  Tho  Lateran  Pahiee, 
near  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  has  three  lofty  friiiils 
of  gretit  extent  and  simplicity :  a  few  apartments  an; 
reserved  for  the  pope,  when  lie  conies  to  perform  service 
at  St.  John's ;  but  the  rest  is  used  as  an  hosjiitai  for  2M 
orph.tns. 

Among  the  public  huildingt  of  modern  Home,  llio 
Campirtogtio,  or  modern  capit(d,  deserves  notice,  as  Wm« 
one  of  the  liest  architectural  works  of  Micliat-I  Anpl  i. 
The  road  to  it  is  by  a  labyrintli  of  narrow  dirty  street*, 
leading  from  the  Corso  to  two  flights  of  steps,  at  tlie  Inui 
of  one  of  which  are  two  basaltic  lions.  At  the  top  .ire 
colossal  etiiiestrian  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollox,  iiii  a 
line  with  which  stand  several  other  statues  an  I  triipliies. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  the  senator's  palace,  the  two  iitlier 
sides  lieiiig  occupied  by  the  Palazzo  de  (^iiiiservali'ii 
and  the  MuseoCapitoiiiio,  thcg.irdcn  of  whiclioverli.int'S 
tlie  Tarpeian  rock, 

" ■ (ittosi  (fnnl  of  treason'H  r.ire, 

The  prornoiitorv  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
I'ureu  ail  iunhilion." 

Hut,  owing  to  tlie  accumulation  of  soil  ,it  the  liiiltmn. 
this  leap  might  now  be  taken  without  any  vi.'ry  extr.umli- 
nary  risk. 

'1  lie  ancient  buiUlings,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  .nre 
nearly  all  gone;  but  there  are  many  statues,  and  one  in 
particular,  a  bronze  equestrian  figure  of  .M.  Auieliiis,  ot- 
cupying  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  del  Canipidoxlio,  ile- 
mands  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  Imt 
its  acknowledged  aiiti(|ulty.  In  fact,  quite  enoiiijii  is  still 
furnished  butii  by  N.iture  in  the  cnninianding  pusiliuii  of 
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the  hill,  and  by  Art  in  the  various  architectural  embel- 
lishments formed  prhiclpally  of  ancient  materials,  to  call 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  classical  student  those  bye-gone 
days  when  decrees  IssneU  from  the  ca|>itol  fraught  witli 
the  destinies  of  a  subject  world. 

"  A^CA  and  realms  are  crowded  in  thin  spacet 
'I'tils  mountain,  wtioM  oltliteraleU  pian 
Ttte  |)>raini(l  ot'empires  |iiiiriaclfd. 
Hither  thi'  IcinKdnnu  and  tlio  niitionii  rame 
In  HuupllcnltnH  crowdii  to  learn  their  duotnit." 

CMIdt  Harold. 

The  Capitol  inc  Museum  comprises  a  few  and  not  very 
vahial>lc  paintings  by  tlie  old  masti  rs  ;  but  on  tlie  other 
hand,  the  collection  of  statues  and  marbles  includes  some 
(jf  tlic  nuist  precious  relics  of  ancient  art,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  Dying  Gladiator,"  the  mis- 
named "  Antinoiis.'  and  the  sjdi'ndid  group  of  "  Cupid 
and  I'syche."  (Cv  <i's  Ilali/,  hi.  347. ;  Maclnren,  p. 
I(;i)_l()2.)  The  <  y  other  government  buildings  re. 
((uiring  notice  ai,  the  new  post-oflice.  In  the  Piazza 
I'lilonna,  near  the  Jorso,  and  the  castle  or  citadel  of 
,St.  Angelo :  the  central  tower  of  tlie  latter  was  built  by 
Hadrian  (thence  called  Mules  Haririani)  for  a  mauso- 
hum,  and  was  unquestionably  the  most  superb  sepulchral 
monument  ever  raised  in  Uome.  It  began  to  he  used  as 
a  I'ortrcss  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Guths  :  its 
(iefencus  were  strengtiiencd  by  v;irious  pontifTs,  the  last 
and  greatest  improvement  having  been  made  by  Urban 
VIII.,  who  completed  Ihffussi  and  bastions  towards  the 
meadows.  It  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison  and  liouse  of 
correction,  but  is  better  known  to  Ibreigners  as  tlie  piiice 
wlience  are  discharged  the  magnilicent  fireworks  of  the 
Kaster  festival. 

Home,  as  previously  seen,  comprises  a  great  number  of 

pai.u'os,  with  the  general  plan   of  which  the  reader  is 

iilrcaily  acquainted ;  but  a  few  deserve  more  iiarticular 

niitice.      The  Colonnn  palace,  in  the  square  of  its  own 

iianns  fronting  the  Corso,  is  entered  by  a  noble  painted 

staircase,  leading  to  a  gallery  wliich,  in  point  of  size  and 

ariiiitecture,  is  the  tiiiest  in  Koine:  the  roof  of  the  saloon 

is  sut)|>nrted  by  polished  columns  of  giailo  antici/,  and 

till-  ceiling  displays  the  liattle  of  Lepanto,  the  event  of 

wliich  railed  a  IJolonna  to  the  honours  of  a  Roman  tri- 

ninph.     The  collection  of  pictures,  however,  is  about 

the  worst  of  any  in  Koine.     (Williams's  Letters,  ii.  HO.) 

'I'lie  Uiirglieso  palace  is  also  a  very  splendid  building, 

"  remarkable  for  its  extent,  its  porticoes,    its  granite 

I'liliiiniis,  and  its  long  suite  of  a|iartinents,  being  still 

more  distinguished  by  tlie  W('ll-siipi>orted  magniticeiice 

tliiit  pervades  every  [lart,  and  gives  the  whole  mansion, 

frciin   the  groiind-ll:)or  to  tlie  attic,  an  appearance   of 

neatness,  order,  and  opnlence."     Tliese  are  the  words  of 

Eii>tace  ;  and,  according  to  later  writers,  this  palace  is 

at    present    equally    well    kept    up.      The    collection, 

which,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is  on  the  ground- floor, 

occupies  nine  largi;  rooms,  and  ranks  among  the  first  in 

liiinie.     The  Dorin  palace,  in  the  Corso,  lias  tliree  vast 

Iroiits,  and  comprises  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by 

Cdloniiades  :  the  gallery  is  particularly  rich  in  paintings 

uf  the  Italian  and  other  schools,  including  many  land- 

soqies  liy  (iaspar  I'oussin  and  Claude -,  in  fact,  nowliere 

I'Isi-  in  Home  is  there  so  varied  a  collection,  or  one  so 

well  suited  for  tlie  purposes  of  study.     (Home  in  the  19/A 

Ccnhirji,  iii.  6—14.)      I'iie  liiirbirini  palace,  one  of  tlie 

grandest  Ijiiiidiiigs  in  modern    Home,   built    from   the 

united  designs  of    Maderno,    Bernini,  and   Borromini, 

consists  of  a  projecting  centre,  surmounted  by  a  square 

lanti-rn    and    two    smaller   wings ;    it   comprises,   also, 

lioiilcs  statues  and  paintings,   a   nolile   library,  freely 

tlirdwn   opiMi   to  the  public.      The  Farvese  iialace,   a 

iiiiliie  structure,  to  erect  wiiich  the  Colosseum  and  the 

theatre  of  Mareelliis   were  des|)oiled  of  their  elloicest 

iiriwnieiits,   had   formerly  a  niagnilieent  .iiul,    in   some 

r('>iH-cts,  unrivalled  cullci-tion  of  aiicii-nt  sculpture,  paint- 

Imss,  ami  liooks.    lint  tile  king  of  tlie  '1  wo  Sicilie»  liaving 

siiccieded  to  the    rich    inheritance   of   this    illustrious 

laiiiily,  the  collection  lias  been  carried  to  Naples.     On 

the  ceiling   of  a   gallery  liilonging   to   the   lUispifiliosi 

palai'i-.  on  the  Monte  C.ivallo.  is  the  famous  Aurora,  tlie 

rlifj-il'ivuvrc  of  Giiiilo,  wliicli  the  lieautifiil  engraving  by 

Miir(!li(-ii  iiiiist  h.ivi'  made  lainiliar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Till'  liidci-iiinu  and  Cnisini  palaces,  and  others  too  nii- 

iiicrniK  to    lie  nientioiieil,   desi-rve   altenlion    for   tlieir 

iinliiteitnr.d  merits  and  the  treasures  of  art  with  wiiich 

thi-y  are  I'lirnislu-d. 

lioiiie,  hesiiles  its  pal.-tces.  has  numerous  villus,  both 
iviiliiii  an,i  without  tlie  present  walls,  built  cliii  fly  hy  a 
lew  cardinals,  w  ho>e  riclies,  taste,  learning,  and  leisure, 
I'Oiispired  to  create  tiiese  licaiitiful  retreats.  The  Villa 
ltor).'hese  has  already  been  mentioned  as  iiicinding 
lili'a~nri-i;roniHis  that  form  the  favourite  resort  of  llie 
inoiieni  Itonians,  and  the  mansinn,  with  its  coliectiiin 
»!  iMctini's  and  marbles,  is  equally  lictutiful.  The 
Villa  Alliani,  outside  the  Porta  .Salara,  is  of  exquisite 
ilcsiliii,  planned  by  Cariiinal  Albani,  one  of  the  pro- 
liiiiinli'st  antiiinaries  of  modem  times  :  it  was  here 
lliat,  nmler  his  patronage,  Winkelinan  pursued  those 
N'dL.   II. 


studies  that  enabled  him  to  write  his  history  of  nn- 
elent  art.  The  collection,  once  far  more  extensive, 
is  said  to  be  extremely  choice ;  in  fact,  it  does  not 
contain  n  single  mediocre  piece.  The  villas  Aldo- 
brandini,  Pamlili,  Lanti,  and  LudovisI,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  adorned  with  frescoes  and  ancient  statuary  ;  besides 
being  well  situated  and  surrounded  with  Hue  gardens. 
Tlie  magnifleent  Medici  villa,  on  the  Pincian  hill,  Is  now 
aiiproprlated  to  the  use  of  the  1'  rcnch  Academy. 

The  Tiber,  including  its  windings,  runs  for  three 
miles  through  Home.  Tlie  greatest  breadth  of  the 
stream  within  the  walls  is  only  about  4(Mlft.,  and  the 
smallest  2011ft.,  the  average  being  somewhat  less  than 
one  third  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  I.uiidtm  Bridge, 
and  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow. 
It  is  dee|ier,  however,  than  the  Clyde,  and  has  certainly 
a  larger  volume  uf  water. 

*•  \'orU(-ilnia  rapldin  et  multa  flatus  nrenft 
In  maru  prorntnl>it."  Ki,-^'.  -En.  vii.  31. 

It  well  merits  the  epithet  of  Jlarus,  as  it  is  not  only  dis- 
coloured,  but  loaded  witli  i/eltow  mud  beyond  almost  any 
other  river ;  and  tliis  Is  not  the  consequence  of  acciilental 
floods,  for  its  waters  are  scarcely  ever  clear,  and  hence, 
no  doubt.  Its  ancient  name  Albula.  Its  banks  are  low 
and  tame,  consisting  for  the  m(,st  part  of  crumbling  soil, 
without  tpiays,  and  at  many  places  without  even  pro- 
tecting walls  ;  and  they  arc  not  ornamented  hy  a  single 
promenade  or  decent  street.  (Mnclaren,  p.  I.'ill  )  There 
are  only  two  places  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay, 
or  landing-place,  one  called  Hipellii,  on  the  H.  banic, 
above  tlie  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  wliere  bo.ats  from  the 
inland  provs.  land  wine,  provisions,  &e.,  and  the  other 
at  tile  .S.  end  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  bank,  ci\lled  tho 
I'arlo  (Ii  Kipa  (Irnnilr,  where  sea-borne  vessels  land 
their  cargoes,  and  where  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses, 
and  a  ciistom-hnuse.  Three  bridges  cross  the  river 
within  Home  ;  that  most  nortliward  is  the  I'ente  St.  An- 
gelo (ane.  i'ons/7i//»«),  built  by  Hadrian,  and  restored 
In  its  iiresent  form  by  Clement  fX. :  it  Is  a  structure  of 
no  great  beauty,  having  a  lialustrade,  on  the  toji  of  which 
are  several  hideous-looking  timires  of  angels.  The  next, 
proceeding  southward,  is  the  Ponto  Sisto  (anc.  Puns  .la. 
niculetisis),  built  by  either  Trajiin  or  Antinonus  Pius, 
and  rebuilt  by  .Sixtiis  IV.,  in  the  15th  century.  Aliout 
half  a  mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of  San  Itartolomeo, 
the  ancient  Insula  'J'ihnina.  of  oblong  shape,  about 
1.000  ft.  in  length,  and  lidoft.  in  lireadth,  united  with 
the  I-;,  bank  liy  the  Poiite  San  Uartoloineo  lane.  I'n?i3 
Cestiiis),  and  with  the  W.  bank  and  the  district  of  Tias- 
tevere  by  the  Ponte  di  qii<attro  Capi,  so  called  from  a 
liead  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  that  formerly  stood  there  ;  it 
is  the  Pons  Kabricius  of  antiquity,  and  was  constructed 
(T»Ho  Gl,  I).  <".  Within  Home,  also,  are  the  remains  of 
tlirec  ancient  bridges,  the  principal  being  tlie  Pons  Tri- 
timplialis.  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tri- 
umphal processions  crossing  it  on  their  way  to  the 
capitol :  it  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  it 
may  be  distinguished  liy  the  agitation  of  the  water  a  little 
below  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  About  half  of  the  Pons 
Palatimis,  the  most  ancient  bridge  of  Uome,  is  still 
standing,  a  few  yards  below  tiie  island  of  San  Bartolo- 
mco,  and  a  crmtiiiiiation  hits  been  made  of  wood  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  passengers,  i  he  Pons  Siiblicius 
or  /l-:milins,  the  most  southerly  of  the  old  Koman  bridges, 
has  long  disap|ie.ired.  The  Tiber  is  now,  as  It  was  in 
Virgil's  time,  subject  to  very  high  and  also  frequent 
floods,  the  water  sometimes  rising  as  high  as  the  Piazza 
(ii  Spagna,  and  very  frequently  Laying  under  water  all 
the  streets  in  the  busy  quarter  near  the  river.  On  the 
Porto  di  Hipetta  are  two  pillars  which  mark  the  height 
of  the  dillereiit  floods  for  .some  centuries  past  i  and  it 
aiqiears  from  it  that  they  have  all  lia|ipeiied  between  the 
montlis  of  November  and  I  ebruary.  The  frequency  of 
these  inundations  gave  rise  io  various  projects  for  pro- 
venting  them,  and  Aurelian  caused  the  banks  to  be 
raised  and  its  cliannel  cleared,  tliongii  with  what  suc- 
cess we  art!  not  informed.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
soil,  however,  by  wiiich  the  surface  of  modern  Homo 
is  raised  so  many  feet  above  the  ancient  city,  must,  un- 
doubtedly, make  it  less  liable  to  sull'er  from  floods  now 
tliau  Ibrnierly.     (Hurltm,  i.  ,13(i.) 

The  cussicAi.  .moni'ments  of  Hoi  i^  are  very  mime, 
rous,  tlieir  interest  de|iendiiig  on  their  iieauty,  grandeur, 
and  siiimilarity,  their  intrinsic  merits,  or  on  the  events 
and  jiersoiiiiges  historically  associated  with  tliein.  Those 
who  ex|ie<t  pratilicatiou  from  the  first  source  will,  in 
many  instances,  be  disa|ipointed,  as  the  greater  iiumlxT 
present  little  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  Tiie 
nquictucls.  for  example,  those  astiinifliiug  elTiirts  of  hu- 
man industry,  which  stretch  across  the  Campagna  in 
various  directions,  exhibit  their  real  greatness  only  to 
the  understanding.  To  the  eye,  these  works  (of  which 
tliere  seem  to  have  been  14,  coining  from  i)  difTereiit 
sources,)  jiresent  merely  a  series  of  naked  brick  arches, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  house-door  in  span,  or  higher  than 
a  park-wall,  and  w  ithout  any  sort  of  ornament.  Near  the 
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moiintaini,  and  In  crossdiR  vallps's,  tlipy  may  be  lofty ;  but 
in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  city  ttioy  are  low  ancl  tame :  three 
only  now  rnniain  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  viz.  the  Acqua  vcr- 
Rinc,  Acqna  felici  (anc.  tlie  Claudian  aqucdncl),  and  the 
Ai'qua   !Sal)atina,   which  supiilicj  the  Janiciilum.    The 
Koman  roads,  also,  solidly  built  of  larKC  stones,  may  be 
calleil  ttroat  works  for  their  expense  and  utility,  hut  they 
have  no  external  attractions.     The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Clmicic,  of  which  a  false  idea  is  conveyed  by  call- 
ing them  aciren.     They   were  rather  drains  made  to 
carry  off  the  stagnant  water  of  the  pestilential  marshes, 
which  occupied  much  of  the  low  ground  near  the  Tilier, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  Aventine,  Palatine,  and  t'a- 
|>itollne  hills.     Tliey  were  constructed  at  a  very  early 
Jieriod  (according  to  some,  in  the  time  of  the  kings),  fur 
the  obvious  reason,  that  the  marshes  separated  the  first 
inhaliited  paits  of  thi!  city  from  each  other,  and  their 
desiccation  became  iudi»pens,able.    The  height  and  width 
of  the  VIoiica  matiiiia.  are  equal,  each  measuring  l.li  ft. : 
a  view  of  it  may  l)e  obtained  at  its  mouth,  where  it  flows 
Into  the  Til)er  a  little  below  the  I'onte  Kotto,  another 
IHirtiou  being  visihle  near  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 
The  hnths,  as  they  now  exist,  arc  an  assemlilage  of 
naked,  half  dilapidated  brick  walls,  which  surprise  by 
tlieir  huge  size  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  cover.  We 
know  of  the  former  existence  of  tinlil  thermae,  erected 
liy  different  empi'rors  ;  anil  the  carcasses  of  three  remain 
ill  considerable  masses,  those  of  Titus,  Caracalla.  .tiid 
Diocletian,  the  ruins  of  the  first  two  of  which  are  in 
vineyards,  a  great  part  of  the  last  having  been  trans- 
formed by  Michael  .\ngelo  into  the  church  and  monastery 
of  .Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.     Kach  consists  of  a  laby- 
rinth of  apartments,  the  uses  of  some  of  which  antiqu.1- 
ries  have  scarcely  been  able  to  conjecture.     Cvacalla's 
baths  covered  .ui  area  of  "iH  Knglish  acres,  a  space  nearly 
three  times  the  size  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  m  London. 
"  Hut  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  multiiarious  nature  of 
these  establishments,  which  inclnilid   not   only  baths, 
with  their  caldaria,  frigidaria,  siiilatorl.i,  &c.,  but  por- 
ticoes and  gardens,   liliraries,  lecture  and  conversati<m 
rooms  for  the  pliilosopliers,  a(  adeniies  and  halls  for  de- 
clamation, gymnasia  lor  the  "  fancy,"  theatres  tor  tin- gay, 
temples  for  the  devout,  and,  most  probably,  wine  shops 
or  iilaces  of  rel'reshment  for  all ;   in  fact,  they  were  less 
baths  than  '  places  of  universal  recreation.'    'I'lie  Itoman 
rilizeii  left  his  lioiue  early,  and  only  relumed  at  night  to 
his  bed.  spending  llic  ilay'cliiellv  Inllic  forum,  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  at  Ww  baths.     The  latter  establishnu'liu 
«eem  to  have  coniliined  the  uses  of  our  colfie-houscs, 
ri'adlng-roiims,  lilir.iries.  lecture-rooms,  and  theatres,  as 
Well  as  baths.     \Ve  may  call  thcin.  Indeed,  national  cluh- 
toiim.1,  supplied  willi  every  snccjis   of  uccommodatum 
then   ill  viigui',  and  open  to  tile  v.  hole  free  riti/.ens  of 
itoine.     It  is  this  chcuiiist. nice  which  gives  them  their 
tntenst.  We  cannot  Ircaii  these  ghastly  I'hainbers.  where 
no  sound  now  fills  on  the  ear  save  the  echo  of  our  own 
•teps.  without  tliiiikiiig  of  the  animated  throng  thut'once 
peopled  them,  the  crowd  <if  Itoman  citizens  of  all  grades 
and  classes.  Iroin  the  emperor  t<i  the  mendicant  who  re- 
ceived his  moiiihly  dole  of  wheat  Irom  the  piilillc  grana- 
ries, the  torelgiiers  Irom  everv  clime,  primes,  lax-gather- 
ers, hostages,   pelitloiiers,   llliganls.  soldiers,  parasites, 
who  came  to  the  seat  of  eiii|iire  for  business  or  pleasure. 
All  lliese  must   have  resorted  to  the  baths,  some  for  ab- 
liilion.   exercise,  or  amusenient,   some  to   read   in    the 
lilirarii  s,  Hunie  (ii  listen  to  the  philosophers,  some  to  talk 
of  till'  Ileus  and  lie.ir  liulli'liiis  reail  from  the  armies,  an- 
nouncing li.itlles  on  the  Klilne  or  I'liphrales,  or  Insiir- 
reclions  in  .Spain  or  (laiil."  ( iWi/i/>i;vn'«  Sulis,  p.  1 1'i.) 

Among  Hie  niinieroiis  tem|iles  t'lat  once  adorned  the 
nncieiit  capital  of  the  world,  the  raiitheon  and  the  tem- 
ples of  \esta.  I'eace,  liirtuna  vl/Mis,  and  Hacchus,  pre- 
sent extensive  and  tcry  interesting  remains  .  lint  iiieom- 
paralily  liner  tliiUi  all  the  rest  is  the  I'antheoii  iliithe 
imeli'iit  I'liiiipii.i  Miiiliim),  which.  Ilioiigh  stripped  of  lis 
iixteriial  uriiameiits.  and  disliunicd  by  two  modern  bel- 
fries, erei  li'd  bv  lleriiini,  Is  entire  within.  This  exipilsite 
temple  was  liiiill.  as  I'liny  tells  lis  i  llisl  Snl..  lib.  xxxvt. 
cap,  I 'i.  Land  as  the  Inscription  on  the  portico  testitles.  by 
Agrhi|>a,  till' friend  and  general  of  Augustus,  uhoiledl- 
ealed  it  to  Jupiter  the  ,'\\eiiger,  ,/i/ri  tilli'ii.  II  is  a  per- 
fect circle,  ltd  ft.  Ill  diameter. 


•  KHh  i.f  iv.l.liT  it.iv.  ;ina  hMl.lrsI  nn,' 
IIoIiiii'ihI,  )■'!  |,>  rfnt,  Ollll  lll>  <  In  V 
A  lixliih-ss  A|tiH  nlli'g  lu  nil  livarts  — 
T"  Art  a  iiiiNli'l," 


,|>rcatli 


Its  lie.'uity  consists  In  Its  iidmlrahle  proportions ;  nnd  its 
iiorllco,  lid  ft.  Ill  length,  by  M  It  In  depth,  siipp.irled  li) 
10  ( iirmthlan  coluiiins  of  white  niarlih,  has  a  mosi  ma. 
lesllc  ap|»'ar.iiin'.  "  'I'he  p.irtal  Is  more  llian  ianltless  ; 
it  Is  posltltily  Ihi-  niosi  Mililliiie  result  that  was  ever 
|irodiiceil  by  so  litlle  archilei  lure."  (/iii.M//*.  I  The 
dome  Is  of  gri'at  exieiit,  and  has  a  cenlr.il  aperture,  from 
winch  the  lioililing  neeives  Its  ciilirc  ln;bt.  The  ran- 
Ihciiii  has  lii'eii  snipped  ol  eiery  thing  that  could  l<e 
taken  away,  in  irih'r  lo  furnish  mateials  fnr  I'  e  iniliel- 
jlslinient  ol  St.  Teier's.     Il  Is  now  maile  llu'  rerc  ptacle  ot 


monumenti  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  contributed  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
Italy. 

'1  he  great  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  however,  is  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  now  the  Coliseum,  or  more  pro- 
perly Colosseum*,  unquestionably  the  most  august  ruin 
111  the  world,  and  by  far  the  largest  amphitheatre  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

"  (Imnis  {'msaTeo  cpd.it  labor  ampliltheatn), 
Uiiuiii  jirtG  cunctis  fama  loquatur  opus." 

Martial  tie  Sped. 

It  consists  of  a  vast  ellipse,  the  length  of  the  longest 
di.imeter  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  outer  wall 
being  about  6'-'(l,  and  that  of  the  shortest  61»  ft.,  so  that  it 
covers  about  5^  lingl.  .icres  of  ground  I  The  longest 
diameter  of  the  arena  has  been  variously  pivcn  at  from 
i2H7  to  3(X)  ft.,  and  the  shortest  at  from  180  to  1!)0  ft.  ;  the 
space  between  the  arena  and  the  outer  wall  (from  KiO  to 
1(17  ft.)  being  occupied  by  the  walls,  corridors,  and  seats 
that  rose  tier  above  tier  from  the  wall  round  the  arena 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  outer  wall.  The  latter,  wliidi  is 
alHint  17!)  ft.  in  height,  consists  of  three  lows  of  vaulted 
arches  rising  one  aliove  another,  exclusive  of  which.  It 
had.  when  perfect,  upper  works  of  wood.  This  coloss.il 
am|ihltlieatre  is  said  to  have  had  seats  for  87,000  spectators, 
and  standing  room  for  '20,(KHI  more  !  There  is  really, 
therefore,  but  little  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of 
Addison  that  tlic  amphitheatre 

— ^—  on  its  iMili'ir  -ihows  impeoplnl  Home, 
Anil  llelil,  iiiu'roH  dtil,  n.-itt<>ns  in  its  womb. 

The  arena  w.as  sufliciently  extensive  for  the  exhibition, 
on  tlie  grandest  possible  scde,  of  the  blooily  sports  that 
delighti'd  the  ancient  Homans ;  and  here  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  of  gladiators  and  of  wild  beasts  have 
frequently  contendod  at  once  — 

"  llutfher'tl  to  malie  a  Koman  hotidnj  I  •' 

This  m.ignificent  ruin  h,is  been  much  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes, lightning,  ami  the  destroying  influence  of  time ; 
but  it  has  suffered  incomparably  more  from  the  Injuries 
inflicted  upon  it  by  the  successive  masters  of  Rome.  In 
the  I'ilh  century  't  was  occupied  as  a  fortress  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ne\t  century  It  bcciime,  what  it  long  conii- 
lined  to  be,  a  common  (piarry,  whence  m.iterlal8  were 
taken  to  be.lM  a  large  portion  of  the  modern  city.  (Ilch- 
liotisf's  llhislralmns  aj  C/iildf  Ilniold,  pp.  '2I>3 — 'iSli.)  In 
consequence  of  these  lengthened  tlevastatlons,  "  imt 
a  single  step  is  now  remaining  of  all  the  seats  of  stone 
which  rose  in  regular  succession  from  the  arena ;  Init 
the  wall  which  surrounded  it,  to  prevent  the  escape  cif 
the  wild  beasts,  is  nearly  entire.  The  interior  presciin 
a  most  coinpleti^  scene  of  destruction.  Ily  means  ef 
broken  staircases,  w  i'  may  cllnib  op  a  coiKsiderable  helglii, 
.'Uid  almost  he  lost  in  the  laliyrlntn  of  ruins.  It  is  friini 
such  a  view  of  these  remains  that  the  best  idea  of  their 
vastness  is  formed;  and  if  viewed  by  moonlight,  wlieii 
the  shattered  Ir.'ignieiits  of  stone,  and  the  shrubs  wliii  li 
grow  upon  them,  are  seen  at  a  distance  in  alternations  nf 
light  and  sli.ide,  the  mind  receives  mingled  imprcs-ii<i.8 
of  gratilication  and  nielancholy  w  liicli,  perhaps,  no  other 
prospect  In  the  world  could  produce."  {hin Inn's  Hume, 
II.  .''V2— .'I'l.)  At  length,  however,  an  end  was  |iiittollit' 
spoliation  of  this  most  splendid  relict  of  Imperial  Kiimc. 
"  lleiiedlet  Xl\'.  consecrated  the  spot  which  iierseciitioii 
and  table  bad  stained  w  lib  the  blood  of  so  many  l'hri>ti;in 
martyrs."  (liihlmn,  xii.-I.W.)  And  siibseqnent  poiilllis 
have  repaired  and  Btreiiglliened  jiorlions  of  the  cxlsling 
ruin. 

"  The  tille  speaks  powerfully  to  the  imagination, 
through  the  bloiKly  rites  once  celebral(>d  in  it.  It  was 
the  scene  of  those  savage  tiglils  of  glinllators.  those  cum- 
bats  of  wild  beasts  which  were  unknown  anioiig  ellur 
am  lent  nalioiii,  and  have  fixed  a  brand  of  liilamy  on  the 
lloniaii  name.  The  Interior  has  been  caretuU>  i  li  arcl 
lint,  and  the  boiiiularies  of  llie  arena  which  Wiis  so  iiIIim 
soaked  with  tilood  are  distinctly  seen.  When  we  slaiiil 
among  the  hroken  arches  nf  Ihlsiast  edlllce,  now  the 
abiiile  of  hats  and  owls,  silent  as  the  grave,  and  Willi  iml 
a  single  liiilldlng  near  II,  our  Ihoiighls  are  <rresi>lilily 
c.iriied  liack  tollie  tliousaiiils  of  all  ranks  and  IijIIi  sims 
who  once  filled  Its  ample  lieiii  lies,  lo  the  roars  and  m  'l> 
of  the  wild  animals  lacer.iting  caili  other,  thi'  shrieks  i<l 
the  slaughtered  liuinan  bi  logs,  and  llie  shouts  el  tlif 
blood  thirsty  miilllluile  now  applauding  the  bluu  ulinli 
toiik  aw.iy  a  h  llow-crealiire's  lite,  and  now  ealliii).  "nl 
lor  fresh  victims.  These  criii'l  e\liil<illiiiis  »i  le  i  li.ir.u  • 
lerislic  ol  Koine,  lititli  repiililic.in  and  liiiperi.d.  llie 
(ireeks.  »liere\er  tin  v  esl.ililislied  tlicir  po»er.  i  .iriml 
with  tlieiii  the  elevaletl  sentinients  jiiid  gracelol  iniitlMii 
the  stage;  and  you  may  tiaie  llie  doininion  ol  the  Un- 
mans over  the  ancient  world,  liy  the  ainphUhcRtrcs  liiiilt 

*  Tlir  ninplnltiriittf  iif  t'espiuliin  mid  Tlhu  was,  lit  Itie  Itiwit  Itfrs. 
(  nllisl  f  ../iiifuni,  i>r  Cilusstsi,  I'niiii  lliv  vastness  of  llir  Inelilmit,  sihI 
Mill,  N«  li'ts  Imll  seiiii'ltiius,  slatrd,  troiii  a  i  „I,msnI  sl^liii'  nf  Ncr» 
,ii|,),o  ,sl  II,  tiasi- sii-od  neat  It,  (1  Hwiiit/, fi'«  Iri/lyuitifi  >>f  /t<»H,a 
i.iluvlile  '•ml.  I'  TCI  I 
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for  the  (jratlfication  of  their  ferocity." 
Nolis,  IM-i.) 

'I'he  Komans,  always  fonil  of  sliows  anil  giimes,  were 
espedally  attaclied  to'tliose  of  the  Circus. 

Duas  taiUuin  res  anxius  optat* 

Paiieni  et  I'lri-unbes. 

JevKNAl.,  Sal.  10.  V.  SI. 

There  are  said  to  have  I)een  at  one  time  no  fewer  than 
l.'i  circuses  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  principal 
ofwliicli  were  tlie  Circus  Maxinuis,  Circus  AKonalis,  ,uid 
the  circuses  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  Of  tin;  Circus  Maxi- 
nuis  (wliich  Ammianus  Marcelliniis describes  as  behiR  at 
once  "  the  temple,  tlie  dwelling-house,  the  public  meeting, 
and  all  tlie  hopes  of  the  ancient  Uonians")  there  are  now 
no  remains  ;  but  I'liny  informs  us  that  it  was  capable  of 
acconnnodaling  '2ii0,0(jn  spectators ;  and  Juvenal,  using, 
perhaps,  a  poet's  licence,  goes  the  length  of  saying, - 
*•  Totam  hodiu  Itomam  rircus  caiiit." 

The  form  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  (supposed  to  have 
been  hiiilt  by  the  Kmperor  Neverus)  may  be  traced  in 
the  Piazza  Navona;  and  even  the  round  end  is  not 
lost :  It  fa  about  7.')0  ft.  in  length  ;  and  the  races  held 
here  during  the  Carnival  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  formerly  devoted.  The  (;ircu»  of  Cara- 
calla. outside  the  gate  of  Kan  .Sebastian,  has  its  walls 
siill  enlire,  though  the  seats  have  fallen  in,  leaving  a 
Kiiui  of  terrace  aliing  the  whole  length  of  the  wails.  It 
upiii'iirs  to  have  been  Ulw."*  ft.  iu  length,  43,')  It.  in  width, 
ami  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  ai.niio  spec- 
tators. Of  the  other  Uoman  ruins  (excepting  tho^e  of 
the  liiruni  and  capitol),  the  two  columns  of '1  rajan  and 
Aiitmiine,  and  the  three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  I'ou- 
st.intini'.  and  Severus,  princijially  deserve  attention,  from 
llieir  beauty  and  the  ta.ste  displayed  in  their  execution. 
The  colunui  of  Trajan,  erected  to  commemorate  that 
einperi.r's  successes  in  Dacia.  is  II,')  ft.  Hi  in.  in  height, 
nut  including  the  statue  of  .St.  I'eter,  which  .Sixtus  V. 
had  the  bad  taste  to  substitute  fcir  that  of  its  illustrious 
fiiiiiiiler.  A  spiral  staircase  leads  to  the  balustrade  ,at 
the  tii|> ;  and  liie  exterior  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
/jd.wi  nlK-ru,  spirally  arranged  round  the  colunni,  repre- 
fenling  the  victories  and  achievements  of  the  emperor. 
Napoleiin's  pillar  at  I'aris  is  a  good  imitation  ol  that  of 


whole  Hile  of  the  hill."  (flobhonse's  Illttstrnlions  of 
Childc  Harold.)  Hut  however  little  be  known  of  the 
precise  position  of  these  ancient  linilduigs.  here  was 
situated  the  rtoinits  de  vuinid  straininibnx(jU(\  wli'cli 
passed  for  the  house  of  Rdmuliis.and  was  proerved  with 
religions  care  till  the  time  ol  the  emperors  :  here  the 
Itoinan  people  celebrated  their  most  sacred  rites,  and 
kept  their  treasures,  ardiives,  trophies,  records,  Sihjlline 
books,  and  other  valued  relics ;  and  hi're  :i(ili  coniimrors, 
in  the  space  of  1,()()0  years,  deposited  their  spoils  and  con- 
summated their  glories,  by  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  tri- 
umph. {Mdclnrin.  p.  Kil.)  The  Homan  fornni,  how- 
ever, is,  perhaps,  the  most  melancholy  object  »iih  n  the 
walls  of  "tlie  eternal  city."  lis  former  grandeur  is 
utterly  annihilated:  the  ground  has  been  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  even  the  exact  position  of  its  various 
parts  is  much  disputed,  though  it  be  probable  that  exca- 
vations, judiciously  conducted,  wiinld  set  the  question  at 
rest.  The  forum,  as  descril)ej  by  Huiisen,  tlie  I'riissiau 
envoy,  who  took  great  pains  on  its  investigation,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  no  great  size  (about  2  acres),  and 
to  have  owed  much  ol  its  inaguilicence  to  the  temples, 
basilicic.  curia?,  and  other  buildings  that  surrounded  it. 
Indeed  it  was  in  loiiscipu'iice  of  its  iiiaiicqnate  size,  that 
Julius  <'a!sar  built  a  new  one.  Augustus.  Traj.m,  ami 
other  empeiors,  followed  his  example,  and  Home  had 
ultimately  a  mullitiiiie  of  furiims  Hut  Ihongli  the  an- 
cient Korum  Itoinannin  ami  present  Canipo  \'acciuo  be 
i  so  desolate  that  we  niifibt  apply  to  il  ViiiiU's  ilcscriplioii 
'  of  its  appeaiaucebefore  the  arrival  of  the  Trojan  settlers, 
(.i'.n.  viii.  3110.):  — 

'* i)a^..ini  nrnu'nta  viiltTcs 

]l  iiuaiiuqiii'  Ibro  ut  l.uitis  iiiUKirt.  r.lrini^," 

the  classical  scholar  turns  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
pages  of  llyron  :  — 

'*  The  Fnrvim,  where  tlii'  immortal  ari'piits  (tlow. 
Ami  still  llu'  eloii  init  air  hruallies,  Imriis  with  I'Iclto  ! 
Tilt-  lii'iil  ,,l'frL'L.tl(ini,  tactiuii,  fame,  ami  I.I0..1I ; 
\\'liere  a  fH'iiil  (leiiiile's  |ia.shiotiH  were  exIiilL-d 
Fviiiii  the  lirsl  lioir  nfemiiire  hi  the  liiiil 
T"  thai  when  further  workls  t,»  icmiuer  failiHl." 

The  forums  of  .\ngU8tiis,  Trajan,  and  Nerva.  weie  laid 
out  near  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  close  to.  tlioui.'li 
separated  by  buildings  from  the  I'oriim  bomaiiuiii  ;  and 


rrajin.     The  pillar  of  Aiitonine  (or,  more  correctly,  of  |  southward  rises  the  I'alatine  Ilill,  on  wliicli   was  biiik 


]\l.  .\iireliiis,  for  he  erected  it),  iu  the  I'iazza  ('olonna,  is 
l.'.'J  It.  high,  and  Is  now  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
ol  St.  I'aiil ;  the  bas-reliefs,  similarly  arranged  to  those 
on  the  other  colnmn,  are  not  nearly  so  well  executed,  and 
the  whole  is  much  injuri'd  and  defaced.     The  Arch  of 
Titus,  built  to  coinmemnrate  his  victories  over  the  Jews, 
cuMsisting  of   a  single  arch,   was  adorned    with   eight 
marble  columns  of  the  Composite  order,  and   had   its 
interior  covered  with  sculptures,  representing   the  em- 
peror's trimiipb  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is 
III  a  state  of  great  dila|>idalion,  many  of  its  rich  ileco- 
i.itioiis  haviii;.'  been  carneil  olF  to  emiiellish  the  I'aniese 
aid   oilier  palaces;    latterly,    howevei,    some   attempts 
li  ive  been  made  towards  its  restoration.      Till  the  time 
III  Sixtus  IV.,  the  bas-reliel's  were  not  visible, so  much 
li.id  the  soil  accumulated  and  burled  the  arch  ;  but  that 
piMililf  ordrred  It  to  beexcavalid;  and  there  is  now  a 
(il  ,ir  pasnage  under  it  at  the  level  of  the  imcieiit  pave- 
11,  nt,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  pavement  Itself.     The  arch 
il  Ciiiist.iiiliiie,  at  the  foot  of  tlic   I'.ilatlne  bill,  near 
tlie  Ciiliisseuin,  is  the  most  noble,  because  the  best  pre. 
Ml  veil  slniiture   of  the  kind   iu    liome ;   but   It   is   in- 
d.  htiil  lor  its  chief  III  aiity  to  tlie  spciliation  of  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  which  stood  iu  the  Inrum  of  that  emperor,  and 
vihicli  the  sinale,  with  equal   liarbarism    ami  servilily, 
slrippcil  lit  lis  hiis-rilhls  and  other  rich  materials,  eiii- 
Itimlng  them  to  oniaiiieiit  the  new  structure.     It  con- 
sinI's  ol  a  l.irge  arcli  between  Iwo  of  smaller  size,  liav  iiig 
uii  e.iiii  side  I  lliited  Cninitliiaii  columns  of  giallo-alUico 
tiip|HMtiiig  the  lignres  of  M  D.ieian  captive  warriors.     It 
isrovered  iiilli  tile  bas-reliefs  t.iken   Iroiu  the  arch  of 
'I'raj  111,  and  with  others  of  later  d.ite  and  of  very  iiifri  ior 
eMi'iilioii,     The  soil  wlihli  bad  aciumul.iti'd  round  tills 
auh  was  excavated  in  1^'  I.  when   |iart  of  the  / Vii    in- 
ie;/i((.'i.«  was  brought  to  light.      1  be  grass-grow  11  plat- 
I'ltii  at  the  top  was  once,  |  rolialily,  occupied  by  the  v  icior 
111  his  tniiiiiplial  car:    bill    llii>    lias   disappeared.     Ue 
I'liie  already  st.ited,  that  the  paltry  gateway  In  Iroiit  of 
Uiiikin,jliaiii  I'.ilace  is  a  wrelclied  niiiiiatiire  imitation  of 
lliisaiib.  {I.iiiiiisdt  ii'.t  .iiiihiil  //iiH/e,  !I'J7  ) 

Ihe  C.ipitoline  lllll,  ■'  that  roek  of  triumph,  that  high 
p'rre  where  liiime  eiubiared  ber  ber<irs,"  n.itiii.illy 
I.  iilhi  a  ferliiig  of  eiilbiisi.ism  ;  but  of  the  t"|io'jia- 
I  111  iif  the  aniii'iil  Capitol  we  re. illy  know  next  to  lio- 
tliiiij;  "  I'liiir  ti'Uiiih's.  l."i  eliapels,  '■{  altars,  the  gie,il 
lurk,  a  hirlriss,  a  library,  an  .itlieiiu'iim.  all  area  covend 
Willi  statues,  the  enriillmi.|iliilh.  e,  all  these  ale  to  be 
•rraiiiied  011  a  upace  Ion  y.inls  In  b  iiglli,  and  '.'On  III 
hnailih  ;  and  of  Ibese,  the  last  only  mil  with  pncisiou 
he  iitsiiini'd  to  the  double  row  of  vaults  1  lowiled  with 
Mil,  wjiere  the  liiMrililioli  of  Calulua  was  ili>i  oieieil. 
lli'iiliitlil  may  he  believed  to  liuie  extciidiil  ah  iig  Ihe 


that  mere  village  or  collection  of  bills  of  w  liicli  the  mas- 
ters of  the  vvoilil,  in  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  hived  lo 
speak  as  "  Ihe  cradle  of  their  enipiri',  the  a'oni,  wluiice 
sprung  the  mighty  oak  that  oversliailoweil  the  world.  " 
Cicero  had  a  lioiise  here,  and  the  brii  is  riitiisare  slill  ex- 
tant of  the  golden  palace  of  Ni  ")  :  but  ,il  present  this 
spot,  wliich  once  Iodised  the  wliol  ■  Jioin.iii  people.  I.  01  - 
cupied  by  a  single  villa,  snrroiiiiil 'J  by  vinevards  iiiiil 
gardens.  All  the  more  conspicuous  iiioniimeiiis  above 
described  belong  to  the  imperial  times,  for  sean  i  ly  a 
shred  remains  which  can  be  relerred  wilh  ceriaiiilj  to 
the  ages  of  the  Ui'publie.  '1  be  principal  exceptions  iire 
the  iulliail  prison,  comprising  two  ilungeoiis.  perfectly 
dark,  and  Inidt  with  huge  lilocks  of  stone,  aiisweiiiig'. 
I  in  all  respects,  to  Ihe  striking  desciiptioii  niveii  of  il 
by  S.dlust  ;  ( /A7  ('(I/«//h.,  cap.  ol'i.) ;  theie  aie  also  two 
aiulent  tombs  (one  of  wliicb  belongid  to  the  Cornelian 
family,  and  contained  the  bones  of  the  Selpios),  ami, 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  already  ine'lioned  ;  but  these  struLV 
tnre>  have  little  beauty,  and  derive  their  inlerest  almtist 
exclusively  from  classic:il  assneiatloiis. 

I'oiniUiliiin It  is  extremely  ilillicull  to  arrive  at  any 

just  coiietusioiis  with  respect  either  to  the  populalioii  of 
Home,  or  of  any  oilier  of  the  (jreal  cities  of  ,iiiiiqiili> 
(ienerally  it  has  been  exceedingly  ex.ig];er,iled.  Thegreiil 
aclioii'  of  the  Homaiis,  the  vast  extent  of  their  empire, 
and  the  imigiiillcence  and  spli  mioiir  of  llieir  capital,  llii' 
original  seat  of  llieir  power,  seem  ii.iliualli  eiioiinb  to  b'ail 
to  the  com  liisioii  lli.d  its  piiji.  must  li.ive  be,  11  iinnieiise. 
The  strong  uatiniial  spirit  ol  the  Hninan  writers  led  en  n 
tlie  most  eanlioiia  .iiuoiig  tli  "iii  to  inaiMiilv  Ibe  power  and 
import. nil  e  of  the  eternal  cily,  wliicli  were  exaggerateil 
beyond  all  bounds  by  orators  and  poets.  an\-.iMis  to  ^'aln 
llie  faioiir  of  the  public  by  Halleiii  g  Heir  preimlieis.  and 
exalting  tlieii  power  and  gre.itness.  'I'he  sialeiiieiits.  too, 
of  Hie  rlassieal  writers  ,is  to  the  pop.  of  lio  i,e  and  other 
grt'.it  towns,  are  not  only  iu  tin  iiisil,,  .  ni)  v.i^iic, 
but.  being  exlniiiely  liaole  lo  mlslakes  in  ni{  jin^',  li.ive, 
110  doubt.  Ill  many  iiist. lines  la'cn  magnllieii  iiy  mpvislit 
ami  others,  alw.iys  pnaie  t  ■  exaggerate  w  I  id  is  leally 
grill,  and  of  wlneli  II  ey  I  ive  110  disllint  kiiouled^'e. 
.\iid  In  adilllion  lo  tins,'  all  inquiries  into  the  pop.  of 
Home,  .Mlieii«,aiid  other  am  ieiil  citiis,  ,01,  rendered  pe. 
culiarjy  ditlii  nil  tioiii  the  ciri  unist.iiice  o(  ilie  ntiirns  of 
the  ceiisiiM'S.  and  Ihe  slali  iiii  ills  in  the  ilassicil  all- 
Iborllies  bnimled  on  llieiii,  iisii.dly  or  alwajs  relerriiig  lo 

such  tree  cili/.iiis  null  as  w capable  of  bearing  arms, 

wliliiiiit  nil  liidiiig  cbildien  or  slaves,  though  Hie  latter 
formed  ill  inosl  liislames.i  l,irge.  If  not  the  large-t  portion, 
(if  the  pop.  Our  limits  »|||  uo|,  however,  penult  of  our 
enleriiig  Into  any  delailed  examination  of  the  vaiioiil 
sl.itcmenls  thai  h.ive  be.  11  put  fulli  with  rispect  lo  tim 
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The  exaggeration.-;  of  Vossius,  IJtisius,  |  liift  nearly  with  king's  counsellors,  barristers,  nttorncyi, 
tliatcaiibriant,  ami  others,  who  give  to  iin|)crial  Ituine  |  anil  notaries),  lorni  a  pretty  extensive  section 
14,  5,  and  3  millions  of  inhab.,  arc  too  absurd  to  deserve 
notice.  Hume,  who  in  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Pupu- 
Inusnesa  of  Ancient  Nations,  has  disensseil  tlie  question 
of  thi!  pop.  of  Itome  with  Ilia  usual  learning  and  good 
Bcnse.  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  ll(mie,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  her  greatness,  niiglit  have  been  about  as  populous 
as  London  in  ITfiO  ;  in  other  words,  that  slieminht  then 
have  had  from  7('0,n(H)  to  S()ll,()(l()  inliab.  Gibbon  esti- 
mated the  pop.  at  l,'2n().000  (v.  286..  8vo.  ed.) ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  llumc 
Is  the  more  .icruratc,  though  the  probaliiiity  be  tliat  even 
it  is  beyond  tlie  marli.  U  appears  from  the  very  learned 
and  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Uureau  do  la  Malle  ( Eco- 
nomic I'uhliquc  des  Romaius,  liv.  ii.  can.  10.)  that  tlie 
area  of  Home,  hicludeil  within  the  walls  of  Aureliaii, 
which  have  been  traced  ,11111  laid  down  witii  the  utmost 
precision,  amounts  to  veiv  near  Kt'.KiJ  hectares,  tli.tt  is  to 
about  3-.5tlis  the  are:i  of  I^aris  :  imd  the  fair  presumption 
is  from  tlie  numerous  forums  and  other  open  spaces  in 
Korni',  thi;  number  of  the  public  liuildings,  and  the  great 
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them  rank  the  artists,  a  ver^'  numerous  body,  with  a 
good  deal  of  influence  in  society  ;  and  next  to  these  are 
tlie  mercanti  ili  Caiiiiiagnn,  a  wealthy  class,  who  farm 
extensively,  and  have  warehouses  at  Home  for  the  sale 
of  their  produce.  Home  bus  about  .5,.')()()  shops;  but 
their  owners,  witli  some  few  excejitions,  rank  below 
the  classes  above  described.  The  foreigners,  a  mixed 
multitude,  among  whom  the  Knglish  and  Hus^ians  are 
the  most  numerous,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  best  in- 
formed, constitute  a  class  of  themselves  ;  enjoying  .lUo, 
in  consequence  of  their  we.iltb,  many  peculiar  privileges. 
'I'lie  police  exercises  no  inquisitorial  powers  ;  and  fn- 
reignei'8  may  live  .as  they  phase  without  attracting  at- 
tention, and  do,  with  iiiipuiiity,  what  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  nalives.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to 
the  fascinalions  of  antiquity  and  modern  art,  we  nny  at- 
tribute the  visits  of  foreigners  ;  for,  of  tlie  KngUsli  at 
lea.st,  a  large  proportion  are  led  by  motives  very  dill'erent 
from  a  hive  either  of  the  line  arts  or  classic  lore.  (  .W.il'- 
larcii,  ]).  I  LS  )     With  respect  to  morals,  it  is  admitted  on 


magnitude  of  many  of  the  private  lesiilenees.  that  its  1  all  hands  that  they  are  extremely  l.ix.  The  common 
pop.,  as  compared  with  that  of  I'aris,  would  be  in  a  slill  |  people  an-  intelligent,  and  obliging, but  passionate;  anil, 
less  proportion.  To  the  pop.  within  tlie  walls  has.  how-  ]  on  the  slightest  provocation,  strike  at  each  other  with 
ever,  to  be  added  that  of  the  suburbs,  the  amount  of  |  knives.  Hevenge  and  jealousy  often  lead,  among  the 
whicii  is  the  sulyect  of  elaborate  inquiry  by  the  same  j  lower  orders,  to  assassinations ;  rendered  more  frequent 
learned  critic.     On  the  whole,  he  concludes,  apparently     by  the  almost  pcrlect  iinpiinity  wiih  whicli  they  may 

be   coinniitli'd.      The   statements    as    to  conjugal  inli- 
delity  are,  perhajis,  exa«!;erated  ;   though  the  circinii. 


•s,  api 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  pop.  ol  imperial  Home 
eluding  its  suliurhs,  in  Its  most  lloiirisliiiig  period,  ni.'iy 
be  tairVy  estimated,  allowing  for  troops  and  strangers,  at 
between  .^(,o,0()o  ami  .'•)7(i,IKl(l  (i.  403.).  And  altliough  we 
would  not  be  nmlerstood  as  .agn'eiiig  willi  iM.  Dureaii  de 
la  Malle  in  all  his  statemenls,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their 
general  accur.icy,  and  of  his  estimate  coming  very  near 
the  mark.  .And.  in  fact,  how  small  soever  it  may  apiiear 
wlieii  contrasted  with  the  statements  that  have  been  long 
current  as  to  its  vast  magnitude,  a  po|).  of  (iOO.ood  is 
really  immense  for  a  city  like  Home,  without  either  nia. 
nul'ai  tnies  or  trade,  and  the  iiihabs.  of  wiiieli  chiiMy  de. 
pendeil  for  snlisistence  on  the-gratnitons  ilistribiition  of 
the  corn  supplied  by  the  loiKpiered  provinces. 

During  the  troubles  tiiat  ilevastated  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially Home,  from  the  .Mil  to  the  l.'ltli  century,  the  pop. 
of  the  city  rapidly  declined,  and  did  not  exi'eed  lli.it  of  a 
third  or  fnurlli  rate  town  of  tiie  [iresent  <lay.  Hut  from 
the  I  Ith  century  it  began  again  lo  increase';  ,iiid  in  tile 
•*  gnlden  dais"  of  l.eo  \.,  it  is  siippo-.,  ,i  to  liaie 
amounted  to  iilioot  X5,<IH).  Tonarils  the  mi, Idle  of  the 
irth  ceotnrv  it  was  estimated  at  IIO.IKIO.  In  17l'!l,  the 
Inhahs.  amounted  to  IM»,."i(i-<;  in  1710.  to  I  Kl.llNO ;  in  \l(;r>, 
to  1(1I,m;i;i.  idi/tlioti,  xii.  4-2'.\.)  Hut,  owing  tothe  iiilhieiice 
of  the  French  occnp.iliini,  tliev  li.id  fallen  oH'.  in  Isij,  to 
Hti,<i()n,  exclusive  of  Jews.  It  has,  however,  ag.iin  in 
creased;  anil  at  the  last  census,  in  KH,  it  li.icl 
Inhahs.  Owing  lartly  to  the  unhialtliiness  of  a  portion 
of  the  town,  ami  p;ut!\  tn  the  celiliacy  of  large  classes 
of  the  pup.,  the  de.iii^.^  iinilonuiy  I'xceiil  the  liirlhs  ;  so 
that  were  1(  not  for  the  iiillux  of  inlniis.  from  .ill  parts 
of  Italy,  and  indeed,  of  llnrope,  the  P"p.  would  rapidly 
ileelme.  Tile  deneaM'  in  I- 37  was  cliiefly  attriliiltaiile  to 
the  ravage."  ol  the  chol.'ia. 

The  iii/ialiiliuils,  gemrally,  are  of  a  very  mixed  race  ; 
and  it  would  he  absurd  to  supjiose.  after  so  many  changes, 
that  they  possess  any  1  nnsiderabie  portion  of  am  lent 
Hom.'ui  blood,  'i'lie  men  ol'  the  working  .mil  niidilting 
classes  are  generidly  stent  and  gooil-loMklng  ;  llioiigli  what 
are  I  ailed  Hoinaii  lares  >ei'ni  lo  be  rarer  th.in  in  I'.iiglaud. 
'I'he  women,  tlioiigh  eond  looking  when  young,  soon  be- 
come  CO. use,  and.  being  large-boned,  have  .1  haggard  ap- 
pearance on  losing  flii'ir  plumpness  in  old  age.  The  men 
wear  bats  »  Ith  crowns  like  a  sugar-loaf,  very  w  ide  cloaks 
wramiing  round  and  round  like  a  Siotrh  pl.iid  1  plecen  of 
clolli  Hid  .ilioiit  the  legs  with  cm  I-.  iiisli  id  of  stoi  kings, 
and  ■,'inilals  in  lieu  of  slmi's,  I  l^  uoineii  generally  ne.ir 
H  scarlet  spencer  with  sleeve-.;  .iiid.  fur  a  liiail-dress.  a 
piece  of  while  linen,  thickened  on  llii-  crown  by  nu- 
merous folds,  and  ivltli  tin-  end  hanging  down  Im  hind  lo 
the  shoulders.  W.uit  of  cleanliness  Is  a  common  vice. 
The  streets,  piililic  plar<  s,  houses,  and  persons  of  the 
bulk  ol  till'  pop  .  uiiiild  ,ill  be  improved  by  scrulibiiig. 
wakliing.  and  combing.  .Smiie  nt  ihe  nio.t  Intere.tiiig 
obji'cts  are  111  iiies«lble  fnini  the  ai  cumiil.iliou  of  liltli  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  monks  is  absolutely  disgiiHt- 
lug  1  they  are  not  leilolint  of  holiness,  but  ol  ilirt  and 
Vermin. 

The  cird  nals  ami  bUhnps  luing  (nmler  Ihe  |>opr) 
Ihe  rulers  of  the  country,  constitiili'  the  i  oiirt-parlv.  and 
claim  the  higbe>.t  rank  afiir  uhnm  cniiii-  the  l,i).noliilily, 
siil»i>llnH  on  Ihe  revinins  of  llnlr  estates  I'lie  iiriesl- 
hood  lornis  a  very  nomi-rous  porllon  ol  Ihe  inh,ili>.  ; 
for,  besides  37  cardinals  and  blsliups.  ||  iippi-ars.  ne- 
cordlng  to  Ihi'  ceiuiis  of  1h,|i;.  th.it  there  wcie  llii-n  in 
Ihe  cily  3,400  priests  nod  monks,  b-sides  l,,'lx|  iiims 
'I'lie  civil  uobility,  kIiIi  n  few  eMepiions,  are  f I  w  In 
number,  poor,  an,!  witlioiit  power  or  inlluenie,  The 
lawyers,   vilio  are  dlieled   into    t  il.i««es   (11; le  pond 


Staines  under  which  soi !  ty  is  placed,  Ihe  swarms 
priests,  monks,  and  oIIhi-,  having  no  I'xcitement  lint 
that  of  intrigue,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  prevalence 
of  liceiitionsne.-.-,,  and  the  general  corruption  of  nioials. 
The  mnderii  Honians  are  prone  to  falsehood.  '■  They 
never  speak  trutli,  "  s.iys  Mr,  Maclareu,  "  at  the  expc  use 
of  their  own  interest  ;  and  in  tlie  courts  it  is  asserted 
that  any  ipiantity  id'  false  e\  ideiice  may  be  got  for  money, 
t'lieating,  in  all  its  forms,  is  practised  by  higli  and  law  ; 
and  provided  it  be  cleverly  done,  and  successi'ul.  Iliey  liel 
a  priile  in  telling  it.  The  judges  and  functionaries  of , ill 
kinds  have  (he  reputation  of  being  very  corrupt.  Tl'.e 
higher  daises  are  sl.oes  to  their  \anity,  and  their  indo- 
lent ple.isnres  ;  the  lnwer  to  the  most  abject  superstition. 
I'liis  cliaracter.  however,  chiefly  belonus  to  tlie  past  or 
passing  gi'iier.ition,  .•\  large  proiiortion  of  the  young 
Itonians  In  the  nit>l<ile  anil  upper  classes  are  descrilied  as 
lilieral,  gi'iitleniaidy,  and  Ijonoiiralile  ;  but  Iliey,  and  iii. 
deed  tin-  educated  clashes  gener.illy  of  all  ages,  are 
Deists,  Tlii'i  speak  with  cuntempt  ol'  the  mummeries 
and  pioiis  fraiidn  lliiyd.iily  wilness,  liiit  go  once  a  je.ir 
to  conl'essinii  in  order  to  avoid  scandal.  The  Hom.iiis 
have,  hoiveiir,  tlnir  ledeemiiig  iiualltles:  they  are  very 
solii  r,  soci.il  in  tlnir  liabits,  loud  of  their  cliildren,  and 
'<,!I03  I  obliging  lo  str.iiigers.  I'hcre  is  no  lown,  perhaps,  where 
foreigners  feel  so  nincli  at  easi-.  They  may  dress  as  they 
plea«e,  liii-  as  they  please,  and  indulge  in'  all  their  per. 
soiial  ta<tes  and  ei  ceutrhitles,  w  itiniit  being  annoyid.  or 
even  stared  at.  In  piiiate  lodging. houses  »l rangers  olteii 
meet  »  itii  niiicli  genuine  ami  graliiitons  kindness.  .Many 
of  tlieir  ilee«  iiiaj  In-  a-cribid  to  the  operation  of  a  liail 
polilical  sjstem  on  minds  naturally  acute  and  acliii-; 
for  f.ilsehood,  hypocil-y,  and  cial'l  are  the  natural  linils 
of  a  governnniit  which  crushes  liijorly  of  thonglit.  ' 
(Mdiidicii's  \olcs,  p,  >''i.) 

The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  ire  iinlicative  of 
extreme  indolence.  They  rise  late,  and  are  iieier  lo 
be  seen  iinlil  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  take 
a  driie  lip  and  down  Ihe  t'orso,  wliiili.  narrow  as  it 
is,  may  be  'ernied  the  Hyde  I'ark  ol  Home  ;  alter  wliii  li, 
till  y  resort  to  sniiics  in  private  houses,  for  Ihe  tin  atns 
are  open  only  iliuing  Ihe  c.irnival.  To  walk  in  Home 
is  quite  unlashionable  :  and  a  carri.ige  of  »"me  kind 
or  other  Is  ipiite  iiidi>pi  usable,  even  lo  those  ol  tlir 
noble«>e  or  gentry  whose  limited  income  diiiies  tliiiii 
a  coiiiloit.ilde  meal.  Dancing,  conversitioii,  and  caul* 
arc-  the  chief  evening  aniiiM'ineiits  ;  iliuiier-parlles  iire 
alino-t  iiiiknoun,  and  snppeis  are  only  given  on  gii;it 
occasions.  III  the  month  of  M.iy.  all  the  nihahltaiila  lliil 
can  alford  it,  go  to  ilie  1  niintrv  for  'i  montlis,  iiid  in.':iiii 
in  October  bn  the  same  perimV  Ihe  air  of  the  ('iiiipitiii 
b'  ing  tlieii  piirili'd  by  Ihe  r.-nns  of  April  and  .Septi  iiiln  1 , 
On  Ihi'se  oic.islons,  they  bile  ,1  lloll-e  or  lodging  01  cue 
of  the  pc'tti  towns  lom,  or  |,'im.  fr-iiii  Honie  ;  imd  thcii 
princip.ii  ainioencent  dcirliig  their  rillofiilui a  cicii«i.t<  m 
lulling  and  bird-catc  Iccnu  1  the  chase,  in  any  ol  lis  iinbli.' 
forms,  being  Utile  icc||iiwi.d. 

The  piililic  amiiMim-iils  ronsltl  nf  theatrical  reprr- 
senl.ilicciK.  ccciicccis,  and  religious  cerennci.lc «,  uitli 
occasion, il  frolics  at  the  i-arni\al  and  oilier  I'c-stoe  kc.i- 
Mins.  There  are  Ihri-e  theatres,  Iwo  ol  wlili  li,  the  o|ic'r.i 
reria  and  opera  biiH.i,  are  cipeii  during  a  great  p.irt  id  ilu- 
year;  but  the-  perl<'im,uicc's  are  of  a  very  mecbocre  etc- 
seiiptcciii  ;  ilie  ccciiccrls  h,ne  little  to  riM'icimiiencI  tlii-cii, 
and  aiiicciig  tin-  people  al  large.  mii<.|c  Iiiiiik  heel  ,1 
small  pirt  of  Ihi-ir  eiijoymeni,  llioiigh  a  few  » audi  run; 
harpers  {cnciojtilain  inay  >omeliines  be  fnniid  \'yi'i 
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to  inspire  them  with  tlie  love  of  sweet  sounds.  An 
amphitheatre  (currea)  for  bnll-fljjhts,  tumbling,  horse- 
riding,  >Ve.  has  been  formed  out  ol  an  uneient  mausoleum 
ol  .\URUStus,  and  when  open  is  a  favourite  resort.  The 
carnival  would  require  some  spaec  lor  Ics  deseription  in 
detail :  it  niiiy  be  suBicient  here  to  observe,  that  in  its 
lircnse  and  intrigue,  its  unbridled  mirth,  and  its  levelling 
of  rank;  nay,  even  in  the  sc^ason  ol'  its  celebration,  it 
bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  tlie  Roman  .Saturnalia  ; 
but  it  iipproaches,  perhaps,  more  closely  to  the  feast  of 
Cvljele,  when,  according  to  Livy  (xxiv.  c.  U.),  the 
richest  draperies  were  hung  from  the  windows,  masque- 
rading took  place  in  the  streets,  and  every  one.  disguising 
iiiinself  as  he  pleased,  walked  about  the  city  in  jest  and 
bufrouncry.  If  the  historian  had  informed  us  in  addition 
that  line  of  the  principal  amusements  was  a  promiscuous 
pelting  of  sugar. plums  or  chalk-stones,  he  would  have 
furnished  us  with  a  precise  picture  of  the  modern  (Car- 
nival. Iteligious  festivals  are  very  frequent,  but  occur 
ollener  between  Advent  and  St.  Peter's  Day  than  at 
other  seasons.  The  I'ope  celebrates  mass  and  confers 
his  public  benediction  in  St.  Peter's  on  I'liristmas  Day, 
Kaster  l)ay,  Whit-Sunday,  and  other  festivals,  on  which 
occasions  tlie  solemnities  are  unusually  grand,  and  at- 
tract immense  crowds  to  the  clmrcli. 

The  exhibition  of  the  illuminated  cross  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  illuminalion  of  tlie  exterior 
of  the  church  is  also  very  imposing  :  the  appearance  of 
this  immense  building,  with  its  dome,  lantern,  and 
cross,  all  lighted  with  large  paper  lanterns,  has  a  most 
striking  and  magnilicent  ellect,  which,  however,  is 
mucli  heightened,  when  at  a  given  signal  thousands  of 
globes  and  stars  of  vivid  (ire,  suddenly  ignited,  as  if 
scir-kindled,  blaze  in  a  moment  into  one  dazzling  flood 
of  light,  all  over  that  vast  structure.  Immediately  after 
the  above  display,  on  the  night  of  St.  Peter's  day,  toUows 
the  tlirandola,  an  exiiibitlon  of  fire-works,  from  St. 
Ang'lo,  wliich  is  generally  ailmitted  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  festivals 
cost  the  Papal  treasury  about  I5,(K)0  crowns  a  year. 

We  have  already  noticed  (Pai'al  States,  o?i/e,  46'2.) 
the  wretcheil  state  of  literature  and  education  in  modern 
Itoine.  It  has,  indeed,  a  university,  a  college,  and  nume- 
rous public  schools;  but  they  either  allurd  no  instruction 
ia  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy,  or 
such  only  as  is  of  the  worst  possible  description.  All 
fori'lgn  publications,  that  might  tend  to  expand  and  en. 
lighten  the  public  mind  are  rigidly  excluded  ;  all  native 
works  must  he  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  licensers ; 
and  llie  only  literary  iiursnits  that  meet  with  any  eiicou- 
ragc'inent  are  those  having  reference  to  antiquity  and 
Ihi'  line  .irts ;  and  i^ven  they  feel  the  paralysis  that  alTects 
the  nilier  and  nobler  branches  of  study.  "  Home,  once 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and 
fhiiy,  now  lies  senk  in  sloth,  i',Miorance,  and  povi'rty, 
eiisl.iveil  to  the  most  cruel  as  \vi '  as  to  the  most  contemp- 
tilili'  of  tyrants,  superstition  a;id  religious  imposture." 
(MiMlit:iHS  Curro,  I.  4;H.4toeil.) 

Ihmie  has  numerous  r/iaiilahli'  inslilulwiis,  the  total 
nnniiil  revi'uue  of  w  hicli  ainoiints  to  betueen  Ndli.lidll  and 
'.iiKl.lilill  dollars,  half  of  which  comes  from  the  papal 
treasury,  tiio  rest  being  supplied  by  enilowments  or 
voliiiitary  contrihiitions.  Hut  however  large  \w  the 
niinilicr  of  these  establishments  at  Home,  "a  great  pro- 
liiirliiin  of  them  are  of  douhlliil,  ill-directed,  anil  even 
piriiicious  cliarity.  Not  to  speak  of  the  louiidiliig  lios- 
pilals,  or  those  which  oifer  a  preinlum  to  idleness  and 
thoughtlessness;  there  are  i:i  MPcieties  for  giiiiig  dow- 
rii's  to  girls  on  marriage,  and  peiiiniary  gills  on  taking 
the  veil;  and  of  1,10(1  wnmcii  married  here  in  a  year 
1,IKII)  avail  themselves  of  these  societies."  I'liere  Is  al»o 
iiiiiih  private  almsgiving,  especially  by  the  popi',  who 
thus  spi'tid.t  about  ,'l.'i.(i(io  crow  lis  ayear.  'riiecoii>eqiiince 
of  lliis  iiiiliscrimiuate  charity  Is  seen  in  Ihi'  iiu  iidii  ily, 
squalor,  wretchedness,  idleness,  uiid  want,  that  iniets 
villi  lit  every  step  In  the  streets  of  Home.  Thire  are  In 
ihi'  lily  '.'1  estahllslimen.ts  for  llie  illsia-ed,  iiiyane,  .iiiil 
I'linvali'Ment,  of  whii'ii  s  are  pulilic  and  II  private  lios. 
|>il:ili.  accoininodating,  on  the  whole,  alioiil  4.1100  pa- 
tients; till'  average  luonallty  is  alioiit  7  per  cent.  Tin  le 
nri' iiImi  "  loundliiig  hospitals,  inulilch  are  nearly  l.no  > 
ihihhi'n  of  liolli  sexes.  In  fait,  Itoiiie  is  one  of  tlie 
priat  r(Ti|ilent»  for  ahandoncd  cliildren,  br,iiii;lit  thilher 
Iruin  iiiiinte  provinces,  and  even  irom  Naples,  Tlie 
iii'ri.iliiy  in  lliese  hospitals  is  absolutely  Irlglitfiil,  up- 
wards ni7'j  per  cent. 

All  nciouiit  of  the  Papal  government.  Us  judicial 
•yili'iii,  lie,  has  hei'U  alreadv  given,  nilh  other  sta- 
tlsUi.il  ililalls.  Ill  lln-  article  I'AI-VL  Srvils.  llie  city 
iii:  ivi'iiii'd  by  an  eci  lesiaslical  governor,  and  a  coiiiufl 
(.iiKi.i  oiiuiilii),  uppolnled  by  the  pope;  and  Ihoiigli 
thiri'  he  a  M-iiiih'i\  or  civil  goverieir.  he  enjoys  niily  tile 
n.iiui'  wiiluMil  Us  aiilliorltv  :  and  the  lille  h  is.  hir  in. my 
viiis,  liiin  ciiiilerred  excfusively  on  a  iiatlvi'  of  iiiiipllier 
ll.ill.iii  sliile.  as  It  has  not  been  llniiwlil  sale  to  eiiliiisl 
II  III  a  lloiii.iu.  I'he  polire  of  the  city  i  iinsi.ls  nt  alioiit 
4,o<l  ciualiineera,  loiiiewliat  slmilnr  to  the  Kens  d'armes ; 


but  the  incficicncy  of  this  body,  wliich  is  said  to  be  cv^n 
more  iinhccile  than  the  old  town  guard  of  Edinburgh,  Is 
proved  by  tlie  frequent  robberies  and  assassinations  com- 
mitted with  almost  total  impunity. 

Home,  though  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the 
Papal  States,  has  no  manufacture  deserving  much 
notice.  The  principal  are  silk  and  woollen  goods,  espe.. 
daily  velvets,  brocades  for  the  clergy,  and  the  moro 
expensive  kinds  of  silk  goods.  Hats  of  very  good  qua. 
lity  are  made  here  to  the  value  of  about  2(H1,C(10  crowns 
a  ye.ir.  The  manufacture  of  mosaics  and  jewellery  of  an 
extremely  varied  character,  occupies  a  great  numiier  of 
hands,  and  many  also  .ire  employed  in  making  casts,  or 
imitations  of  antique  models,  &c.  Leather,  and  prepared 
skins,  gloves,  parchment,  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments, glue,  glass  buttles,  are  among  the  other  articles 
mauuractured  in  tiiecity;  but  they  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  and  with  the  exception  of  works  connected 
with  the  flue  arts,  all  the  manufactures  are  conducted  in 
the  most  clumsy  maimer.  '  The  Hospital  of  St.  Michael 
has  the  privilege  of  furnishing  cloth  for  the  apostolic 
palaces  and  the  pontillcal  troops.  None  but  national  wool 
IS  employed  in  the  manulacture  ;  the  spinning  is  done 
by  hand,  chiclly  by  women  in  the  prisons,  the  warping 
is  elfected  aUo  by  manual  labour,  and  It  is  made  a  boast 
that  no  machinery  is  employed  where  the  work  can  be 
done  without  it !  The  eitablishment  has  '2!>  looms, 
employs  H."iO  persons,  ami  produces  about  77,.''<IO  yds, 
ayear  of  the  most  costly,  if  not  tlie  Imst,  cloth  produced 
in  Kiirope.  Maiiul'actures  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
carried  on  also,  cliielly  by  hand-labour,  in  1'2  conser- 
vatories, containing  about  lion  inmates.  Home  has  an 
insurance  company,  a  iniblic  bank,  besides  two  private 
baiiking-liouses.  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  monte  di  piela, 
the  last  of  which  had,  in  1k:JU,  a  circulating  capital  of 
2a0,00ll  crowns. 

A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  climate  of  Hmne.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  wherever  the  iiouses  are  few.  and  the  ground 
is  mainly  covered  vvitii  gardens,  (ields,  or  ruins,  malaria  is 
felt  during  the  summer  months,  though  not  In  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  oiien  country  outside  the  walls.  Now, 
this  Is  the  condition  of  tiie  greater  part  of  ancient  Home, 
of  all  tlie  districts  K.  and  S.  the  liulrinal  and  (Capitol  j 
so  that  (Ive  of  the  seven  hills  are  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially unhealthy.  The  upper  part  of  tlie  Pinciau  hill, 
the  ro.'Ul  towards  the  Porta  I'ia,  and  the  space  hetwecn 
the  baths  of  Dioiletian  and  the  I'orta  San  Lorenzo  aro 
also  considered  iiiiliealtliy,  niiil  there  are  districts  of  the 
same  character  lianlly  inhabited,  having  a  convent  here 
and  there,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  gardens,  vineyards, 
&e.  West  of  the  'I'ilier,  the  district  of  Lungara  is 
unhealthy.  Tlie  more  densely  peopled  parts,  on  the 
contrary,  are  snfhciently  healthy ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
with  triilii,  th.it  iiiiKlmi  Hoiiic,  vvhlcli  extends  from  the 
(jiiirinal  and  the  Capitol  to  the  banks  of  the 'I'iber,  is 
generally  free  from  malaria.  There  are  unhealthy 
seasons  In  Home,  as  in  most  other  cilii's,  and  in  par- 
ticular years  epiilemic  fevers  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent 
ill  tlie  dirty  and  densely  peopled  dlstriits;  hut  these 
have  no  connexion  vvitli  iiialariii,  being  attributable 
lather  to  the  idiseiicc  of  sewerage,  and  the  flilliy  habits 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  temperature  of  the  city  is 
generally  mild  and  genial.  I'losts  are  not  frequent, 
and  though  snow  falls  occasionally,  it  seldom  lies  on 
tile  ground  mori'  than  a  single  d.iy.  Tlie //vimiDi/rina, 
however,  a  piercingly  cniil  N.  wind,  somctinies  blows 
fur  days  Ingether.  Hains  are  lrei|iieiit  and  heavy  In 
Nineiiihir  and  DecemI  er ;  but  lugs  are  rare.  In 
siiinnier  the  heat  is  olleu  oppres.sive,  especially  during 
the  pieviileiice  of  the  siiinri-o.  In  summer,  the  hour 
after  siin-vet  is  considered  the  iiiost  unwholesome  period 
of  the  day.  and  Ihen  pi  opie  generally  avoid  eNpo.sure  to 
the  air,  {l-\ir    Hnnrl.  lur..  \\i.  'M.Av.) 

'I'lie  liislonj  of  Hiffiie,  wiiirh  incliiiles,  for  many  ceiitu- 
rii  s.  that  of  all  the  inuiitrles  washed  by  the  Medileria- 
ni'an.aiid.  at  .i  later  peried,  I  hat  of  the  Western  Christian 
chiiriii,  I-  l.ir  too  extensive  to  allow  of  any  considerable 
di'lails  in  a  work  ol  this  uiitnie.  lis  foundation  is  hidden 
III  tliii  uhsi  urily  of  an  a;!!'  respeiiing  wliiiii  few  record! 
remained  in  llie  time  of  l;s  hi^lllrians  ;  and  the  iiives. 
tik'alioiis  ol  lli'.iuliiit  and  Nieliiilir  liave  thrown  imicli 
iliiiiht  on  lis  early  traililinii.il  history,  ('llrollllll,gl^ts, 
however,  are  pretty  well  .igreid  in  assigning  its  loiiiida. 
tloii  to  Homuliis,  its  irra,  aicoriliiig  to  \  arm,  lieliig  7.'i,'l 
yiais  11  I  .  .\ccoriliiig  to  theacionnt  of  Livy,  the  Inunder 
was  sin  reeili'd  by  liolhel  mouari  lis  :  and  tlie  constltuliou 
iluriii,;  the  kingly  period  wns  an  •/,  liirr  mnnanhy,  with  a 
king,  si'ii.ite,  and  popular  asseiiihly,  the  king  lieiiig,  at  the 
same  time,  chief  inagistrale,  high  prh  si,  and  coinmaniler 
ol  llie  army  ;  though,  in  iioint  of  lat't,  as  his  eiectlnti  de- 
pend, d  on  the  I  .  !•  of  the  comlli.i.  the  "  people"  were 
Ihi'  rial  siiiirie  i  power.  't'lie  senate  originally  coii> 
sidled  of  IMI  iiieinlieis.  to  whom,  in  course  of  tune, 
others  were  added.  The  comiiiii  comprlMil  the  bnri;liers 
j  only,  and  tlie  deirei's  of  the  senate  reiiiiii<d  linlr  np- 
prnval  before  they  became  law.    The  llumani  dinliii; 
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this  period  being  surcossful  in  war,  addeil  considerably 
to  their  proviously  coiifinod  tprritory.  The  public  and 
private  vices  (if  IVcjuinius  Snperbns  led  («««o  SIO 
u.  c.)  to  the  abolition  of  kingly  government,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  under  2  consuls,  annnally 
chosen,  originally  Ij-oni  the  patricians  only,  hut  after- 
wards from  either  patricians  o;-  plebeians.'  The  tem- 
I)orary  ascendancy  of  the  patrician  party  (directed  the  in- 
stitution (u.  c.  ,'j(lO)  of  the  dictatorship,  by  which,  on 
exfiordinary  cmergenciis,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  committed  to  a  single  indi\idual,  who  might  act  with 
desp(jtlcal  authority.  In  I  he  sequel,  after  many  delays,  and 
nuich  opposition,  oHicers  called  tribunes  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  who  had  a  vfto  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate.  The  constituthm  was  thus  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  distribution  of  power  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  commonalty  ;  and  in  this  state  it  remaineil  with- 
out any  considerable  change  to  the  ^nd  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  empire  of  Home  being  In  the  meanwhile  extended 
over  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica  and  .Sardinia,  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  part  of  .Spain.  Amid  these  successes  the 
distinction  of  patricians  and  piebei.ans  seemed  to  hiivc 
disappeared;  but  tiie  unequal  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  or  of  those  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
led  to  new,  protracted,  and  bloody  struggles  between 
the  patricians,  who  had  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
lion's  sliare  of  these  lands,  and  the  )ileheians,who  sought 
to  bring  .diout  their  more  equitable  division.  This  oc- 
casioned the  introduction  by  the  latter  of  an  Aciuhian 
L*w  ;  not,  however,  meanmg  by  this,  .is  is  commonly 
und<'rstuod,  a  law  to  interfere  with  or  to  efl'ect  an  equal 
djstribulioi'  of  pr  \te  property,  but  merely  a  law  to 
limit  the  I'Xtent  of  the  public  la'iula  held  by  individuiils, 
and  to  subject  them  to  a  real  and  n>vt  u  nominal  rent. 
(.Vi'('  Sif/tiihr,  II.  /mssim.) 

'J'he  history  of  tlie  intestine  troubles  of  Rome  iluring 
the  long  protracted  contests  respecting  this  law,  and  tlie 
exti'usion  of  the  fran(  hise  to  all  Italian  subjects  and 
allies  of  IIo;iie  (the  la'ter  of  which  led  to  the  .Social 
\Sar),  would  lead  us  into  details  quite  iinsnited  to  the 
nature  of  this  work.  It  is  .-ullicient  here  to  state  that 
the  principle  of  ri'presentation  not  being  ailopted  in  the 
Uoman  constitution,  it  could  not  long  survive,  alter  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  in  general.  The 
deliberations  of  the  city  assemblies  were  henceforth  li- 
able to  Im!  controlled  by  an  inlliix  of  citizens  from  a 
distanci'.  and  full  scope  was  given  f>>r  the  exercise  of  all 
sorts  id' corruption  ami  liitiinidation.  The  sohliers,  too, 
alter  they  had  carried  their  victorious  arms  beyond  the 
bouiidarii'S  of  Italy,  gradually  ceased  to  pay  their  acciis- 
tonie.l  deference  to  the  orders  from  Home.'and  began  to 
regard  themselves  rather  as  the  servants  of  the  generals 
by  whom  thiy  were  (omnianded,  and  to  whuio  they 
looked  for  adtancement,  than  of  tlie  republic.  In  con- 
•eqiicnce,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  came  to  be  en- 
Krossed  by  tin'  great  military  leaders  ;  and  Marius  and 
Njlla,  I'oinpev  and  Cesar,  Marc  .Antony  and  .Augustus, 
were  successively  masters  of  the  Umnan  world.  'I'lie 
battle  of  .\ctinni  {iinim  ii.  i'.  .'III.)  threw  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  .Augustus,  and  the  public, 
weary  with  intestine  wars  and  revolutions,  were  glad  to 
enjoy  traiiquillily  under  his  su|iremacy.  i'lie  iniiiii/ilui; 
who  hail  previously  been  men  ly  llie  conimamler  in 
(liief.  no'.v  lie;.'au  to  conceiilrale  all  the  powers  of  the 
St  lie  in  his  own  person,  lie  becaini'.  In  ellect,  perpetual 
dictator,  luid  lii'ld  the  soveri'ign  power  Iree  from  all 
eonstitiilicMial  re>pon>ibility.  'I'he  senate,  indei'd,  con- 
tinued to  exist  uiiihr  the  i'in|urors,  and  the  priitors  or 
judges  ret. lined  their  names)  hut  tin'  decrees  of  tlie 
foiiner  were  reiommeiided.  in  rather  dictated,  by  the 
eniperois,  and  the  iilnliiiil'  the  latter  were  snpirseded 
by  suiiiinary  dei  reea  called  foiinliliiliiims  piniii)iHni. 
Ill  this  state  the  governnient  of  Koini'  remained  about 
<:no  years.  The  snci-rssion  dependi'd  partly  on  the  uill 
of  the  reitining  einperor,  who  toinetiiiies  annointed  his 
•  iiceessor,  ellhir  by  adupliun,  or  by  gi^ing  lilm  the  title 
of  Cies.tr.  In  the  event  of  no  snci'essor  being  iiitmcd  by 
the  previous  einpiror,  the  right  of  eleilion  devnived  oil 
tlie  sen.ite  ;  but  It  uas  Ireqiiently  usurped  by  the  army 
and  hy  the  I'rivtorl.oi  i.'iiarils  ;  and  soiniliiiies  rival  em- 
perors well'  rhitseii  by  the  senate  and  the  army,  or  by 
lilH'erent  aniiio,  the  prileii-iiins  of  the  (.indidales  being 
tieildi'd  III  llie  lii  Id  I'liiler  siiili  circiimstani  es,  and 
t'ontiderliii/  I  In'  ihgr.idid  st.ite  of  the  Idinian  people, 
etien.'ited  liy  lodnleiii  e,  and  cnrriipted  by  larg.s^es,  lin- 
Iniiiiily  Irnii  l.i\e<.  ami  iiiihilgiin  e  in  piibln  slio»s.  It 
may  Hill  cMile  siirptisc  lliat  tin' empire  did  not  sooner 
tall  to  pleri'B. 

.Some  sperul.iti\p  Inquirers  have  I'l.isaed  the  circnm- 
•laiice  III  the  Imperi.il  dignilt  lieiiig  elective  among  the 
<aii«'»  ih.d  >  onlribiiled  to  Us'  dei  line  ;  wheieas  it  n  illy 
Mp|iear<  to  h  lie  been  almost  the  mily  print  Iple  lliit  eii- 
ubli'd  it  I  I  siirvue  so  Ion,.'.  In  a  go\i'riiiiii  lit  like  that  of 
Home,  uliere  every  Ihiiig  had  to  be  Ir.iiis.icteil  ilirertly 
l)v  tin-  einptriir,  a  Inridil.iry  iiionarcliy,  »hirli  sop. 
■iiio't  llie  OK  iirreiiee  ol  iiiinnrlties,  ua>  out  ol  Iheipiis. 
IImii.    And  how  iiuMurthy  luvvvr  the  tneaiis  by  »hi(h  , 
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some  of  the  emperors  ariivod  at  the  imperial  dignity, 
not  a  fen  of  them  owed  it  to  their  superior  ability. 
Nerva,  Trajan,  the  two  Antnnines,  Sevcrus,  Aurelian, 
.ind  other  able  princes,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  tottering 
fabric,  and  prolonged  its  existence. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Ith  century,  the  Itom.in  dominions, 
which  still  extended  from  Britain  on  thcW  ,  to  the  Kn- 
plirates  on  the  K.,  were  divided  iM'tween  Ilonorius  .and 
Arculius.  At  this  time,  tun,  the  barbarians,  sensible  of 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  Uomans,  began  to  harass  the 
empire  witn  incessant  hostilities,  and  one  country  after 
another  was  lost,  till  at  length  Italy  itself  was  inviided  liy 
the  Huns,  and  shortly  afterwards  hy  the  Heruli,  whose 
general,  Odoacer  (a.  u.  47li),  dethroned  the  impotent 
Komulus  Augustnlus,  assumed  the  title  of  rex,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  Ilavenna.  Thus  1,11  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world,  exactly  1,'2'29  years  after  its  sup- 
posed foundation  by  Homufus.  Odoacer  pave  way  to 
rhcodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  during  his  reign 
Home  and  all  Italy  enjoyed  n  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, liut  the  calm  was  only  temnorary  ;  Uelisarins. 
the  general  of  Justinian,  and  'I'otila  tlic  Ostrogoth,  suc- 
cessively took  Uome,  which  was  stripped  of  some  of 
Its  most  splendid  monuments,  at  the  same  timu  that  its 
inhabs.  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  which 
they  had  not  beh)re  experienced.  After  having  become 
a  province,  or  cianhate,  of  the  eastern  empire.  Home 
passed,  in  771,  under  the  dmninimi  of  the  Franks,  ulio 
retained  it  till  the  deposlthm  of  Charles  le  (iros,  in 
MK7,  alter  which  the  possession  of  Koine  and  Italy  be- 
came, during  more  than  three  centuries,  tlu!  siiljject  of 
contention  between  the  emperors  of  (Jermany,  tlie  iiii- 
meroiis  states  into  which  Italy  had  been  parcelled,  and 
the  bishops  of  Home,  ',« ho  with  the  title  of  pope  assniiii  d 
aright  to  temporal  power.  Nicoliis  III.  at  length  uli- 
tained  from  liodolph  of  Ilapshurg,  in  l'27K,  the  grant  uf 
an  independent  territory,  called  the  States  of  the  Chimli ; 
and  thus  began  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  which, 
with  some  interruptions,  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  (Further  details  respecting  this  part  uf  Itoinan 
history  will  be  found  under  the  head  rAFVL  STAri';s,) 

HoNlFOIil),  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Kssex,  in 
the  liberty  of  llavering-atte-Ilower,  on  the  bigli  rmid 
from  London  to  Norwich,  lilm.  K.N'.K.  London,  and 
16  III.  S.  W.  Chelmslord.  Area  of  par.,  a,3tn  acres. 
I'op.,  in  ISIIl,  4,'.".i'l.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
a  long  wide  street  along  tlie  high  road,  having  iif,ir 
its  centre  the  marki  t-honse  and  town-hall,  in  uliirli 
are  held  the  |ietty  sessions  lor  the  liberty.  The  cluin  h 
is  an  ancient  situclure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  cli.iiail. 
and  N.  aisle,  with  a  tower  at  the  \V.  end.  Tln^  liiiii^' 
is  a  curacy  subordinale  to  that  of  llornchurch,  in  tin: 
patronage  of  New  College,  Oxford,  valni'  .'''■J/.,  bcsiiles 
wliicli  the  curate  receives  an  animal  stipend  of  'iwt. 
{Ecclrsiasl.  Hfimrl.)  The  W'esleyan  Methodists  ainl 
Il.iptists  have  their  respective  pl.ices  of  worship,  ttiili 
attached  Simday-schools:  besides  which  there  is  a  n.i- 
tional  school,  partly  eiidowi'd  and  partly  supported  liy 
snhsi  ription.  'i'he  town  has  also  several  ahnshouscs  ainl 
benelaetions  for  the  poor.  At  a  little  distance  from  ll.in- 
lord  are  cavalry  barraiks,  erected  in  I7!i,'>,  but  iiov\  ilis. 
used.  The  inhHlis.  are  cliletly  retail  dealer',  or  pcrsmn 
emplnyed  in  market  gardening  and  agrii  iilliire.  Tlie 
town  lierives.  however,  its  iiiincipal  advantauelioni  il>  >i- 
tu,ition  on  the  Linidon  road,  and  morereeeiilly  I'roni  btiiiu' 
one  of  the  statlniis  on  tin'  I'.astern  Counties  llailway.  Il 
is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  S  iliv.  i  f  l.ssi'X. 
>Iarkets,  espei  iaily  lor  calves,  well.-itteiided,  on  Mondays 
Tiii'sdays,  and  Wednesdays  ;  fair,  June  'iA.  for  cattle, mil 
horses. 

ItO.MNI.  V  (NI'.W.)  a  elnque-port,  decayed  bur.  mar- 
ket-town and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sliepway. 
partly  In  lili.  Kumiiey-inaish.  and  partly  in  luiinl. 
St.  Martin's  I'oiiiitiiey,  I'l  m.  S.W,  Dover  and  fis  m. 
S.I';.  Loniliiii.  .Area  of  bor.  and  par.  '2,;tio  acres :  |iu{i 
In  IHIII.'.ISI.  The  town,  which  arose  out  of  the  nun- il 
Old  Komiiey,  was  formerly  ill  a  cuniparatlvely  lliimi<liiii|.' 
condition,  being  a  consider, ible  se,i-port  ;  bill  the  liavni 
has  for  many  years  heiii  completi  ly  lllled  up  II  cnn.i.K 
.'It  present  of  a  broad  principal  street  crossed  liy  oin- n|' 
iiderior  sl/e,  in  which  is  the  town-hall.  Ibni-es  iliii  ily 
id  briik,  the  market-house  and  town  hall  beie.i  nioilini 
ereitions.  The  cliinrh  is  a  spaiimis  siriicliire,  coiivisiiii,; 
of  a  iia\e,  ai.les  and  chancel,  paitly  Norman,  and  partly 
in  the  pointed  sttle,  with  a  large  iind  ciirions  t  >»i'r  ,il 
the  \V.  end  :  llie'liviiig  1»  a  vi.'urage  in  the  piilrniiap' iif 
All-souls'  Collegi,  Oxford:  of  the  iiett  value  of  nil/. 
a  >e.'ir.  The  Wi '^leyall-lnl  thodisls  have  a  small  i'lia|>i'l. 
and  there  are  'J  Minday-si  liooK,  liesjdes  a  Irtesrliiii! 
and  almshouses.  The  iiihalilt.inls,  u  llli  a  fi'W  i\>  c|illiiii>, 
are  employed  in  gr.iilng  cattle  on  Iloiiine) . marsh,  a  ri>li 
triiet  of  land,  extending  abniil  7  m.  N  and  W  fiiiuitlii' 
town,  and  compiising  about  17, Kin  acres.  This  tract  i< 
deleiideil  from  the  encriiachments  of  the  >'',i  li>  an 
Inimi'iisi'  embaiikineiit  calleil  Diim  liiiri  li-wall.  ,il  ii.: 
wlii'  h  Is  a  good  road  lor  carrlMes  ;  this  s  a-u.ill  i' 
kept  III  iep,iir  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  proprlclurs  uf  tin' 
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marah.  The  sheep  depastured  here  furnish  long  combing 
wool. 

New  Romncy  Is  a  bor.  b}'  prescription,  and  returned 
limems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Kdward  III. 
down  to  the  Kcform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranclilsed. 
It  was  not  considered  of  sufBcicnt  impnrtanco  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  Mun.  Ileform  Act ;  but 
it  still  retains  certain  privileges  reserved  in  tliat  Act  for 
the  Cinqiie-porta.  Old  Itomney,  2  ni.  W.  the  town,  has 
now  only  a  few  houses  surrounding  the  church.  Marliets 
on  Thursday :  fair,  August  2fi,  for  pedlery,  &c. 

UOMOKANTIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  I-oir-et- 
Clier,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seudre  (a  tributary  of  the 
Loire),  where  it  receives  the  Morantin,  24  m.S.K.  lllois. 
I'op.,  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  CWS.  It  was  fonnerly  the  cap. 
of  Sologne,  and  was  embellished  by  Francis  I.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  spacious  prison,  a  theatre,  courts  of  original 
jiirisdictiim  and  commerce,  and  some  manufactures  of 
wiioMcn  stuffs  ami  yum.  liomorantin  was  taken  by 
lulward  the  Blacli  Prince  in  I3.W.  Cannon  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  the  siege  ;  but  this,  tlioiigh  one  of  tlie 
earliest,  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  any  means  the  first 
occasion  on  which  they  were  so  employed.  Hut  it  is 
iM'tter  known  in  history,  by  giving  its  name  to  the  eillct 
of  IG.W,  drawn  up  by  the  chancellor  I'HApital,  which  gave 
to  hisliops,  and  took  away  from  the  pariiameuts  the 
power  to  try  cases  of  heresy.  It  Is  said  that  the  ehan- 
ccllor  consented  to  this  edict  only  to  avoid  a  still  greater 
evil,  the  estalilishment  of  the  inquisition.  (Ih'nauU 
Ahirnd;  Anno  I.ViO;  Ungo,  SfC.) 

ItOMSUY  or  HIIMSKY,  a  mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
.wl  par.  of  England.  CO.  Hants,  bund.  Kinx's  Scmibourn, 
the  town  being  situated  on  the  Test,  u  tributary  of 
the  .^nton,  on  the  .Andover  canal,  (i  m.  N.VV.  Simth- 
.inipton.  Area  of  par.,  divided  into  Komsey-Kxtrn  !Uid 
Infra,  9,310  acres.  Pop.  in  IS.II,  n,432.  Tlie  town, 
whiih  consists  chiefly  ol  a  limp  and  wide  street,  crossed 
by  .iiKither  at  right  angles,  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  t:n)und.  It  has  an  audit-house,  with  a  market-place 
beneath,  and  an  old  towii-liall,  in  which  petty  sessions 
arc  lic'.d  ;  but  by  far  the  most  remarRaljIe  public  building 
\i  the  par.  church.  This  interesting  edifice  is  ainmst  the 
riiily  remaining  portion  of  an  abbey  said  to  have  bi^en 
loniulcd  here  l)y  Edward  tlie  Elder.  The  present  struc- 
ture appears,  however,  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  tlie 
l'2lh  century,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  Anglo- 
Norman  monuments  in  the  kingdom.  "  It  is  a  cross 
church,  witli  a  low  massive  tower  ;  the  general  exterior 
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ap|)i'aranee  is  Norman,  of  very  good  character,  and  much 
of  It  unaltered.     The  W.  end  is  early  English,  very 
Diilsiile,  and  its  di^tails  accommodated  to  the  Norinan 


part ; 


nglish,  very  plain 

I  to  the  Norman 

but  the  inside  of  this  W.  portion  is  a  very  tine 


siieciinen  of  the  early  English,  rich  rather  by  composition 
tlian  minute  ornament.  The  central  portion  and  the 
transepts,  with  the  sides  of  tlie  chancrl,  .ire  Norman, 
showing  virions  shigularities  and  mixtures  of  pointed 
andriiiindarchrs."  (KiikmnnA'Hth.  Arih.,  p.  I'll.)  This 
church  has  a  Hue  high  altar,  much  good  tracery,  stained 
glass.  Xrc. ;  and  a  curious  peciiliarily  Is,  that  a  large 
fruit  hearing  apple  tree  grows  from  its  roof.  The 
living,  a  vicarage  in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
iif  \\  inchester,  is  worth  'AKit.  a  year.  The  Presbyterians 
have  a  'neetiiig-h<iiise  in  Komsey ;  and  it  has  an  alins- 
liiiibc.  a  charity  school  for  30  boys,  a  free  school,  Kc. 
The  iMrporation  arc  trustees  for  several  charities  which, 
with  the  afTaira  of  the  bor.  generally,  a|>pear  to  have  been 
well  iiianagcil.  (Mun.  Corp.  Afpfinlix.) 

The  lior.  was  first  chartered  by  .lames  I. ;  Its  corpor- 
ation consists  of  u  mayor,  fi  aldermen,  ,ind  12  capital 
lHir).M'sses.  Homsey-lnfra  is  the  only  corporate  tou  ii ; 
Kiiinsi'v- Extra  b<>iug  without  the  Jurisdiction  o(thi>  for- 
mer. Corporation  revenue,  US/.  U.  M.  \  curpuratlun 
di'hi.  \:.m\i. 

rill'  scilc  Importanro  of  Honisey  is  derived  from  its 
supplying  gomls  by  retail  to  a  large  agricultural  district, 
"Till'  lior.  is  increasing  in  |Mip.,hiit  the  trade  is  de- 
fri'.ishig.  Kormerly,  many  extensive  inanutiutiires  of 
paprr  and  other  articlej  were  carried  on  at  Komsey, 
vhi'ii'  there  is  abundant  and  excellent  water-power ;  but 
tlic  inlrodui'tlon  of  steam  has  greatly  diminished  the 
tiaclc  of  lliinisey."'  (Mun.  Corn.  Apftrnd.)  Imme- 
iliili  ly  ailjaient  to  the  town  Is  llroadlaiuls,  the  seat  of 
VIm.hiiH  I'almerston.  Markets  on  Thursday  ;  fairs  im 
lastir-Moiulay.  Aug.  2li.,  and  Nov.  S.,  for  cattle,  sheep, 
iinil  liiirM's.     (}'tirl.  IliiniiU.  ,Vc.) 

llllNDA.a  lily  of  .Spain,  In  Amlaiiisla,  prov.  (iranada, 
ni)  the  (;iiaillarii,  4(1  m.  \V.  by  N.  Malag.i,  and  414  m. 
NSK.  (iilirallar.  Pop.,  according  to  Miilano,  lM,li7>4. 
Its  titn.Miiin  is  pei'iillar,  being  built  on  lofty  rorka  beet- 
liiili  ijvi'r  the  rlier,  across  which,  at  an  elevation  of  2(Hl  ft. 
alxivi'  the  snrfuci',  aretliroHn  two  bridges,  one  of  hIiuIi 
ronsists  of  a  single  arch,  III)  It.  in  span,  and  surmounted 
liy  iiiinihiT  hridge  of  three  Hrches.  at  n  much  greater 
I'li'iation.  \  third  bridge  croises  the  stre.nn  smni'ivhat 
jlioM' III '  town.  The  river  Is  wholly  uiiuavigalile;  and 
ii'veral  riii.iihs  ire  formed  clo«e  to  the  city.  One  piir- 
lioii,  I'ltlled  lliu  Uld  Cll)',  uvvrlmiigs  the  8.  i  till',  and  Is 


encircled  by  an  old  embattled  wall,  built  by  the  Saracens, 
and  flanked  by  extensive  outworks,  while  the  more 
widely  spread  linildlngs  on  the  opposite  bank  hear  the 
name  of  A7  Mercndillo,  or  New  Town.  Witliin  the  for- 
tilicatlona  stands  the  royal  palace  of  Abou-Melic,  the 
Moor,  now  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  city  is  tlirotigh  a  succession  of  gates,  leading  to  it 
long  and  narrow,  but  tolerably  straight  street,  running 
N.  and  S.  for  about  *  m.  to  the  upper  or  new  bridge. 
This  street  is  lined  wltli  handsome  shops ;  and  from  it 
lead  off  both  right  and  left  numerous  alleys,  commu- 
nicating with  little  courts  and  crooked  passages,  all  of 
which,  liowever,  are  lined  with  remarkitbiy  good  houses. 
In  fact,  says,  Capt.  Scott,  "  this  labyrinth  is  the  Mayfair 
of  Konda,  the  aristocratic  location  of  all  the  Hirialnuia 
of  the  province,  who,  proud  of  the  little  patch  of  land 
won  by  the  swords  of  their  f'orefatliers  from  the  accursed 
Moslems,  would  as  soon  think  of  denying  tlie  infallibility 
of  the  pope  as  of  taking  up  llieir  abode  among  the  mer- 
cantile inhabitants  of  the  mushroom  suburb,  which,  how- 
ever, IS,  beyond  all  cimiparison,  tlie  most  agreeable  place 
of  residence.'  (.Scott's  Honda  and  Oranmla,  i.  1(13.) 
The  principal  streets  of  the  New  Town  are  wide  and 
tolerably  straight :  it  contalna  some  line  open  pluxas  ; 
and  although  the  houses  are  thus  more  exposed  to  tliu 
sun,  they  enjoy  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  The  absence 
of  an  enclosing  wall  tends,  also,  in  pohit  of  coolness,  to 
give  the  Mercacllllo  an  advantage  over  tlie  city.  It  is 
nearly  as  dilHcult  of  approach,  Imwever,  and  as  Incapable 
of  expansion  as  the  walled  city  itself,  for  cliira  bound  it 
on  three  sides,  leaving  tlio  acce^s  free  only  on  its  N. 
side.  The  city  has  few  public  buildings  except  ita 
churches,  which  are  numerous,  and  gaudily  fitted  up ; 
but  they  liave  neither  paintings  nor  statuary  of  any 
merit.  The  New  Town  comprises  a  small,  but  commo- 
dious theatre,  the  stables  of  the  Ural  Maestranxn  (or 
corporation  of  nobility  for  breeding  horses),  and  tho 
Plaxn  df  loa  Torus,  a  circular  covered  building  of  stone, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  Spain,  and  capable  of  accum- 
miHlating  10,(100  spectators. 

The  inhal'.tantf  of  Itondn  are  principally  employed  In 
agricultural  and  horticiiltiiral  pursuits,  though  theru 
are  several  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
hats,  two  or  three  tanneries,  and  numerous  water-mills. 
It  is  a  place,  also,  of  considerable  commerce ;  its  se- 
cluded, and,  at  the  same  time,  central  situation,  making 
it  a  convenient  di'iidl  h)r  smuggliMl  goods,  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  present  trade  of  Spain  mostly  consists.  A  very 
large  fair  is  annually  held  here  In  May  hir  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  g(>ueral  goods  :  it  collects  an  astonishing  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ami  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing  the  coatumes  and 
shades  of  character  peculiar  to  the  inliahs.  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  "  The  society  of  Konda  is  particu- 
larly good,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  An- 
dalnaian  families ;  who,  with  all  the  polish  of  the  first 
circles,  are  exemjited  from  the  demoralising  vices  wliich 
disthigiilsh  the  fashionable  iiihabs.  of  Madrid  and  other 
large  cities.  On  the  whole,"  continues  Captain  Scott, 
"  I  scarcely  know  a  nlace  where  a  few  weeks  can  Im 
more  agreeably  spent.  (I.  IIH.)  The  climate  of  Konda, 
also,  is  very  delightful  i  neltln'r  oppressively  hot  nor 
disagreeably  cold  :  and  it  is  considered  so  favourable  to 
longevitv,  that  it  has  become  a  cimimon  saying,  —  Kn 
Hnndii  lot  /iiimhrcs  dc  ocbfnta  ntlii.i  son  pultoncs  ("at 
Konda  even  nun  at  eighty  are  cliickens. )" 

The  neighbourhood  Is  not  only  extremely  picturesque, 
hut  produces  an  iibunilance  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  as 
well  as  the  fruits  and  vegetidiles  peculiar  to  a  more  N. 
climate.  Cattle  gra/.e  in  large  herds  on  the  |iliilns,  and 
the  hills  abound  with  many  varieties  of  game.  Including 
deer  and  wild  boars.  About  3ni.  S.E.  of  Konda  is  the 
singular  mountain,  called  Cresin  r/c  (rii//ii,  consisting  of 
two  parallel  ridges  joined  at  the  bottom,  one  red,  tho 
other  white  :  both  of  them  possess  mineral  riches,  which, 
under  a  lietter  system  of  national  economy,  might,  )>ra- 
ably,  be  turned  to  good  account. 

llonda  has  been  supposed,  though,  iierh.ips,  with  little 
foundation,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Itoinans.  Nothing 
certain,  however,  is  known  respecting  It  prior  to  the 
domlnathiu  of  tho  Moors,  who  made  It  one  of  their 
principal  stronglndds.  In  I3III  it  bi'iaiiie  the  court  risl- 
dence  of  Aboii.Melle,  son  of  the  enipt'ror  of  I  el.  who 
erected  the  castle  and  fortlllcalions.  It  was  finally 
taken  from  thi  Moors  by  I'erdlliaiid  of  Ca^tilr  In  I  IH."i. 
(Scitl's  Hondo  and  liraniida,  1.  '.i',)— l'.".i.  ;  .V.irf.  'iViie.  ,• 
Minnno,  ,Vi".) 

KOSCOMMON,  an  Inland  co.  of  Inland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  having  N.  I.ellrim  nod  .sllgo.  E.  and  S.K.  Long- 
ford, Westnicath.and  King's  ('(iinity,  frinii  which  It  Is  se. 
imrated  by  the  shannon,  S.W.and  \\ .  (ialway.lroin  which 
It  Is  separated  by  the  Suck,  and  Mayo.  Area  li(i<i,4l>°> 
acres,  of  which  I3l,(lti3  are  bog  and  inoiintain,  and  'J4.7n7 
water  There  are  son;eniouiilaliioii*  lr.ui«  In  the  N.  parts 
of  the  CO  ,  .mil  elsewlicrr  ;  but,  spcakiiiit  generally.  Its 
siirfaci'  Is  iirarly  Hal,  exhibiting,  lor  thi'  inusl  part,  illln  r 
green  liclda  or  uoga.    Nub<iraluiu  principally  limeilutie. 

U  <l  I 
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Pasture!  moat  luxuriant.  Stone  fences,  to  rominon  In 
Scotland,  are.  In  Ireland,  nearly  peculiar  to  tills  co. 
Estates  very  large ;  inanj-  of  them,  however,  are  let  on 
perpetual  leases,  the  huiderv  of  some  of  whtcli  form  an 
Intermediate  class  lictween  the  great  proprietors  and  the 
occupiers.  A  large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture ;  but 
latterly  tillage  iias  been  rapidly  extending.  Several 
improvementi  have  been  introduced  both  in  the  plan 
of  husbandry  and  in  the  instruments  employed  in  carry- 
ing it  on.  "  But  the  general  system  of  agriculture,  ex- 
cepting on  lands  held  liy  wealthy  iudividuals,  still  re- 
mains (183*2)  in  a  very  imperfect  state;  and  the  smaller 
farms  are  cuiti  rated  in  a  manner  at  once  slovenly  and 
wasteful."  (IVclil's  Survey  vf  IloFcomvwn,  p.  CM.) 
Tillage  farms  generally  small.  Oats  and  potatoes  prin- 
cipal crops;  but  wheat  is  now  rather  extensively  cul- 
tivated. A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  lay,  a 
species  of  spade.  Cattle,  long.horned ;  sheep,  long- 
wool  led;  both  breeds  good;  few  dairies.  Average  rent 
of  land,  13<.  an  acre.  Some  new  cottages,  on  a  few 
estates,  are  neat  and  comfortaliie,  but  the  great  majority 
conliiiuc  to  be  a<  bad  as  possible.  The  c-anic  may  be  said 
of  the  farm  buildings. 

There  are  veins  of  coal  .ind  ironstone  In  the  N.  parts 
of  the  CO.,  to  tlie  W.  of  I.ough  Allen.  These  had  been 
occasionally  wrouglit  to  sonu!  extent  for  a  considerable 
periiHl,  but  In  giMieral  to  the  iieavy  loss  oftlioseby  whom 
tlie  works  were  carried  on.  It  was,  however,  contended 
that  tills  happened  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of 
•kill  on  tile  part  of  those  employed  ;  and  the  most  ex- 
aggerated anil  delusivif  aicounts  were,  at  tin*  same  time, 
published  of  the  value  of  the  mines.  At  length,  during 
the  memorable  year  ISJ.'!,  three  companies  were  formed 
for  working  tlie  coal  and  Iron  minei>  at  Arigna  and  other 
places  in  this  co.  One  of  these,  after  examining  the 
ground,  prudently  declined  proceeiling  any  farther :  the 
energies  of  another  were  paralysed  by  tlic  fraud,  jobbing, 
and  mismanagement  of  some  of  its  directors  and  agents  ; 
and  the  third  (the  Irish  Mining  Company),  an  enter- 
prising and  uell  conducted  association,  ultimately  alian- 
donetl  the  nnder'aking,  their  collieries  having  proved,  if 
not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  tlie  cost  ol^  working 
them.  ( If'Wii'i  Survey,  p. 33.  77.  fiH2..  &c.)  The  linen 
manufacture  was  at  onetime  pretty  extensively  dilTused 
over  the  co.,  Iiut  it  has  latterly  very  miicli  fallen  olT. 
Being  washed  throughout  its  n  hole  extent  by  tiie  Shan- 
non, few  Irish  cos,  have  greater  facilities  than  Koscom- 
moil  tor  the  easy  and  convenient  disposal  of  their  pro- 
ducts. It  is  divldtnl  into  (i  baronies  and  .W  parishes, 
and  sends  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  ('.,  both  for  the  co. 
Heginlered  electors,  in  1839-40,  2.092.  Pr  nclpal  towns, 
Koscommon  and  KIphiii.  In  IHIII,  this  eo.  had  4l,,S(i9 
inhah.  houses,  44,2.VJ  families,  and  2l9,';i'<  individuals,  of 
wi.nm  12;),03l  were  males,  anti  12<>,.'i82  leiiiales. 

Roscommon,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  cap.  of  the  above  ro.,  fi  in.  \V.  from  Lough 
Ree,  a.id  7N  m.  \V.  by  N.  Dublin.  I'np.,  in  IH3I,  .r.'itifi. 
It  has  a  par.  churrh.  a  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  a  public 
whoui,  a  market-house,  a  cavalry  liarracli,  an  exten- 
sive modern  co.  court. house  and  gaol,  and  an  iiitirm- 
■  ary.  Races  are  annually  held  in  the  vicinity.  Under 
a  charter  of  James  1.,  In  Kil'i,  the  corporation,  which 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  12  liiirgesscs,  ami  a  coinmo'ialty, 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  tnloii, 
when  it  was  disfrancliised.  It  principally  occnnies  the 
S.  slope  of  a  gently  rising  hill ;  but  it  Is  straggling,  ill- 
built,  and  poor,  lis  hovels  stretching  along  the  principal 
lines  of  road  by  which  it  is  approached.  Latterly,  however, 
It  has  licen  somewhat  iiiiproveil.  In  summer,  it  sutfers 
from  A  deticieniy  of  water.  A  manor  court  holds  pleas 
for  debts  to  the  amount  i>f  10/.  The  co.  assizes  are  held 
here  ;  as  are  general  sessions  twice  a  year,  and  petty 
tessiims  everv  Monday.  It  is  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  wiiollens,  linens,  and 
brown  pottery,  tor  the  supply  of  tlie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 'I  he  triiile  In  corn  is  increasing.  Markets 
on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  Whit-Mimday  ami  fitli  Dec. 
rost-i>nire  revenue,  in  |M30,  WKU. ;  in  I  Win,  WiCtI 
llranclies  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  Hanks  were 
opene<l  here  in  I  Kill.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Domini- 
can aliliey,  fuumleil  in  l'i.^7.  has  a  fine  nionuinent  ol'  its 
founder,  one  of  the  O'Connor  fimily.  Ili're,  also,  are 
the  remains  of  a  hue  old  castle,  built  liy  the  Kngllsli  soon 
alter  their  entry  into  this  |iarl  iif  the  ( o.  The  town,  and 
a  consideralile  contiguous  estate,  which  has  hitherto 
been  much  neglected,  is  tile  properly  of  the  Karl  of 
Kssex.     (Klnliilirnl  Survey  ;   /■'niarr't  lluiile.) 

KOSCHKA,  town  of  Irelaml.  pniv.  Muiislrr,  near  the 
N.W.  extreniily  of  the  ci>.  Tlpperarv,  lini'ly  Altuati'd 
between  the  Sllebli-HloiiMi  and  Devlls-liit  r.inges  of 
hills,  cm  a  branch  ol'  tin'  les>er  llrusni,  40  in.  N.k.  I.i- 
meilck.  I'op..  In  I M,') I ,  r<,M 2.  It  is  "f  great  anticpiity, 
having  lieen  made  the  ^e.it  iif  a  liislmptie  in  the  litli 
century,  unlteil  to  KillaliH<  in  llie  I2lli.  Some  remains 
of  Ihii  old  calbetlral  may  still  lie  seen  In  the  W.  front  i>f 
the  par,  church  ;  It  has  also  a  due  stone  cross,  a  pillar 
tower,  an  old  castlo  built  by  tlie  Orniundc  faiiiily,  ind 
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I  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan   monastery.     The  town   (» 
irregularly  built.     Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 

fiar.  cliurch,  a  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  meeting-houses 
or  Quakers  and  Methodists,  a  school  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  fever  hospital,  cholera  hospital, 
and  dispensary,  market- house,  bridewell,  and  barrack. 
.A  manor  court,  which  holds  pleas,  to  the  extent  of 
\0l.  Irish,  (its  monthly  :  petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Mondays.  It  Is  a  constabulary  station.  It  manufac- 
tures coarse  woollens,  has  several  Hour  mills,  two  tan- 
yards,  two  breweries  and  a  distillery,  and  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade  in  grain :  its  retail  trade  is  also 
considerable,  the  surrounding  country  having  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  resident  gentry.  Markets  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  fairs  on  2Sth  March,  7th  M.iy, 
2l8t  June,  8th  Aug.,  9th  Oct.,  and  2yth  Nov.  Post 
Otilce  revenue  ia  183(1,  814/.,  in  1836,  873/.  Branches 
of  the  Agricultural  and  National  banks  were  opened  in 
183.'), 

KOSETTA,  or  ROSSETTA  (Arab.  Rashid),  a  town 
and  sea-port  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Nile  (the  anc.  Bolbiline  mouth),  near  its  emboucliure, 
3(i  m.  K.N.E.  Alexandria.  Down  to  a  late  period,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  In  the 
country,  and  had  a  pop.  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
2.^),()00  ;  but  since  tlic  opening  of  the  Mahmoudieli  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile.  Rosetta  has  sunk  into  com- 
parative insigniticancc ;  its  pop.  has  dwindled  down  to 
about  4.0(10,  and  the  principal  traffic  consists  in  the  re- 
moval to  Alexandla  of  the  bricks,  and  other  materials, 
of  its  buildings  1  It  was  prinripally  constructed  of  red 
brick,  plastered  over  and  whitewashed.  As  elsewliero 
in  the  East,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  upper  stories 
project,  so  as  frequently  to  meet.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  Rosetta  Is  neater  than  many  oriental  towns, 
and  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  date,  banana,  and  orange 
groves,  is  distinguished  for  beauty.  The  inli.ihs.  are 
nrincipally  occupied  in  the  rice,  cotton,  sailcloth,  and 
letttiier  factories  establislied  by  the  Paclia,  at  a  wretchedly 
low  rate  of  wages.  There  are  now  no  resident  mer- 
chants in  Kosetta,  and  its  shipping,  which  was  formerly 
considerable,  is  reduced  to  a  few  boats.  The  port,  tliough 
tolerably  secure  within,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  there 
being  a  shil'ting  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river,  which  cnn 
only  be  passed  with  safety  during  favourable  winds,  and 
at  certain  times  of  tUle.  Rosetta  is  famed  for  tiie  sup. 
posed  s.tlubrity  of  its  air,  which  attracts  visiters  thither 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  n-^onths  It  was  founded 
bv'  one  of  the  caliplis  about  H70,  ne,.r  Ihe  site  of  the  anc. 
Bulbitinum,  but  has  no  antiquities  of  its  own.  Here, 
however,  was  discovered  the  famous  trilinRual  tablet, 
called  the  "Rosetta  stone,"  to  which  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Cliainpoliioti. 
<  I'rivale  Informatitm.) 

ROSS  AND  CRO.MARTY,  two  cos.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Highlands  forming  together  a  maritime  district 
of  great  extent,  stretchiug  quite  across  t!ie  Isl.ind,  and 
including  I.«wis,  in  the  Hebrides.  These  cos.,  though  in 
Slime  respects  distinct,  are  united  under  one  sherifl",  and 
Cromarty  being  a  small  en.,  consisting  of  several  de- 
tached portions,  most  of  which  are  wliolly  surronnili>d 
by  parts  of  Ross,  tliey  may  lie  most  conveniently  noticed 
under  one  head.  They  are  bounded  N.  by  the  eo.  of 
Sutherland,  E.  by  the  Friths  of  Dornoch  and  Mnriy, 
S.  by  Inverness,  and  VV.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  I,9ni,(l(i0 
acres,  of  wliioli  I, .'i32,''0<l  are  mainland,  and  37''i.2llOislanil8; 
the  fi'eslnvate?  lakes  cover  a  space  of  44,S(I0  acres  on  tlie 
mainland,  and  of  12, MOO  in  the  islands.  The  E.  parts  iif 
Ihe  prov.,  cniislsting  of  the  districts  called  the  Illark 
Isle,  or  the  Peniiisiila.  Iietueen  the  Heauly  and  Moray 
I'riths,  the  I'rilh  of  Cromarty  ;  and  I'.astei'  Riiss,  nr  llie 
Peninsula,  lietween  tlie  pritlis  of  Cromarty  and  I)nr- 
nocli,  arc  conipaiatlM'ly  Hat  and  fertile.  Easter  Un-s 
lias  a  considi'ialdi'  extent  of  clayey  loam,  and  of  liiilit 
sillily  snii  The  siiil  of  the  lllaek  Isle  is  very  variiiiis; 
much  of  It  Is  poor,  Init  the  cultivated  portlnii  riiiisi>ti 
nrincipally  nf  clayey  loam,  gn^id  black  iiiiitild,  and  saiiily 
liiain.  In  SlrallipelVer,  and  the  country  round  DinK»ali. 
the  soli  is  clayey  ;  liiit  with  these  exceptions  the  list  nr 
the  CO.  Is  wild,  dreary,  rugged,  and  mnuntalnnus.  intir- 
spersed  with  lakes,  and  narrow  glens,  that  alliird  |i;isrinc 
for  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Estates,  for  the  inn>t  part, 
very  large  ;  |iut  there  are  several  that  are  not  nf  iiiin  li 
value.  I'arms  of  all  sizes  :  but  tlie  niimlier  of  am. ill  iii'- 
cupancii'S,  though  still  very  considerable,  Is  iniiili  lii- 
Ininlsheil.  Native  breed  of  cattle  hardy,  cnni pail,  and 
will  siilteil  to  the  cinintry;  liiit  In  the  VV.  parts  iif  tlic 
CO.,  the  Skye  .iiul  Argyleslilre  breeds,  or  (ine  cinsily 
allied  to  them.  Is  most  prevalent.  Cattle  wi  re  Inrnirrly 
iniich  more  aliuml.int  than  at  present.  Slurp  larniinit 
has,  fur  many  jears  past,  i  iigrnssed  alniii>t  the  wliiiiu 
atlentlon  of  the  principal  lariiiers  and  iinpniviTS ;  so 
that,  liesidi'H  a  dei  rr  ise  in  tin'  iiuinlier,  it  is  also  s.iiil 
that  the  breed  of  cattle  lias  ilelerinrated.  I'his,  lio«- 
ever,  has  been  ilenleil  liy  ntliers  :  and,  at  all  events,  tlic 
b.inerul  practice  of  ovirsloiking  Is  no  Iniiiier  c.niii'd  ><• 
any  thing  like  thu  extent  to  uhicli  It  was  lurnH  ' ly  |>i»i'- 
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tised  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  Highland  cog.  At  no  very 
distant  period,  oxen  were  extensively  employed  in  fleld- 
labour ;  but  they  are  no  longer  used  for  this  purpose. 
All  sorts  of  improvements,  both  in  breeding  'and  crop- 
ping, have  l)cen  tried  by  tlie  principal  proprietors,  and 
by  many  intelligent  and  enterprising  sheep  farmers  that 
have  immigrated  thither  from  the  S.  Most  part  of 
Easter-Ross,  great  part  of  the  Black  Isle,  with  the 
country  round  Dingwall,  and  along  the  N.W.  shore  of 
ihe  Inner  Frith  of  Comarty,  now  ranks  with  the  finest 
districts  of  Scotland.  It  is  traversed  in  every  direction 
by  excellent  roads,  is  well  fenced,  and  has  a  more  than 
usual  number  of  seats  and  plantations.  Agriculture  has 
been  wonderfully  improved  ;  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
turnips  are  atjpresent  nowise  inferior  to  those  in  the 
more  S.  cos.  But  exclusive  of  these  districts,  a  great 
extent  of  mountainous  country  is  still  occupied  by  the 
old  Highland  tenantry.  These  are  a  brave  and  hardy 
race  ;  but  poor,  and  without  either  enterprise  or  indus- 
try. They  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys  between  the 
niounlains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  in 
some  places  are  so  thickly  tenanted,  that  there  is  a  family 
for  every  Scotch  acre  of  arable  land  I  On  this  they  raise 
oats,  bear,  or  bigg  (a  species  of  barley),  and  potatoes  j 
frequently  cultivating  the  ground  with  a  crooked  sp.ide 
(casclirom)  instead  of  a  plough.  The  mode  of  plough- 
inft,  wliicli  was  formerly  general  over  the  whole  country, 
anil  wliieh  is  still  practised  l)y  the  smaller  tenants,  is 
barbiirous  in  tlie  extreme.  '1  he  smaller  tenants  uni- 
formly possess  a  considerable  extent  of  grazing  ground, 
wliicli  is  commonly  contiguous  to,  but  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  distance  from,  their  arable  possession. 
Their  huts  are  for  the  most  part  wretched ;  few  if 
tliem  have  cither  chimneys  or  windows  ;  they  prefer, 
inilced,  living  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  filth ;  and  in 
winter,  the  cattle  are  generally  housed  under  the  same 
roof  with  tlio  family.  Except  for  a  few  months,  when 
sowing  or  reaping  their  crops,  preparing  and  saving 
their  fuel,  &c.,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  game,  in  fishing,  or  in  idleness. 

Previously  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  duties  on  whiskey, 

In  1823,  illicit  distillation  was  very  prevalent,  and  is  still 

carried  on,  though  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.    "  It 

eannot  lie  said  with  truth  that  the  class  of  people  of 

wliicli  the  great  majority  of  the  pop.  consists  enjoy  the 

ciiml'nrts  of  life  In  even  a  moderate  degree,     Toorly  fed, 

sraiitily  clothed,  and  miserably  lodged,  theirs  is  a  life 

of  penury  and  toil ;  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  idle- 

iiis.ii,  witiiimt  its  ease,  and  to  the  slavery  of  labour, 

without  its  rewards,  they  drag  out  a  wretched  existence, 

siitleiing  under  the  continual  fear  of  impending  want, 

anil  iinrhecred  by  any  prospect  of  amendment  in  their 

conditiiin."    (Art.  Parish i\f  Glcnshiel i  Neiv  Stiitistical 

Account  of  Scotland,  No.  12.,  p.  200.)     Under  these  cir- 

ciiiiiftancos,  no  reasonable  person  c.in  doubt  that  the 

measures  adopted  by  many  landlords  during ''■j  lust  half 

century  i'nr  ciins"li(lating  the  small  possessioi. '  held  iiy 

tlie  native  tenants,  and  introducing  farmers  jiossessed  of 

lapital  and  skill,  have  been,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 

iniiiiently  lienelicial.    In  tome  instances  the  change  may 

have  lieeii  liastily  effected  ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 

It  lias,  on  the  whole,  been  highly  advantageous  to  the 

|ii'a:;antry  themselves.     Having  been  obliged  to  repair  to 

villages  or  to  emigrate,  they  have  also  been  obliged  to 

lay  aside  their  slotlifiil  habits  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 

iiiit  only  tlie  wealth  and  industry,  but  even  the  pop.  of 

the  eiinntry,  hat  gained  nialeriaily  by  the  introduction 

ami  extension  of  that  sheep-farming  system  that  has  been 

till'  theme  of  so  niueh  ijtiiorant  vituperation.    In  proof 

of  this,  we  may  observe  that  the  pop.  of  this  district 

amiiiiiiled.  aeeording  to  the  enumeration  of  Or.  Webster, 

in  I7^'i,  til  47,4'ili.     In  l>'(Hl,  it  had  increased  to  .5.'i,877: 

.iml,  niitwitlistanding  Ihe  increase  of  sheep.farniing,  and 

Ihe  |>revaieiiee  of  einigraliiin  in  tlie  interim,  it  amounted, 

III  |h:II,  III  7-1,820.     Minerals  and  nmniifaetiires  of  no  iin. 

iiiirtaiiee.     Average  rent  of  land,  including  the  Islands, 

III  IHlii,  l.t.  l(/.  an  acre.    Principal  rivers,  — Conon.Orin, 

ami  lleaiiiy.     Tills  district  is  divided  into  XI  parishes, 

ami  semis  1  'Hem.  to  the  II.  of  (',  ;  tile  liiirs.  of  Dingwall, 

lain,  uiiii  triimarty  being  assiieiateil  with  others  in  llie 

return  iif  a  represeutiilive.     Kigistered  electors  for  tlie 

111,,  ill  lH.t<.)-4(),  71.T.     In   lt<;)',l,  Itiiss  and  Croniaity  had 

IMKIU  Inhab.  houses,  I(i.lH7  fainilles,  nini  74.H2(I  inliulis,. 

ul  «lmm  ;I4,!I27  were  males,  and  :I',I,H!I3  females.     Valued 

nut.  K7.'.Mll/.  Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  properly,  in 

bl'i.  1.1,.'.77/. 

IKISS,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  eo.  Hereford, 
hiiml,  Ciavtree,  on  the  Wye,  l.'V  m  \V.  Iiy  S.  (Iloiieester. 
.\riaorpa'r,,  .'l..'ilOaeres.  I'op.  of  do,  in  ls;il,  3,07>*,  of 
nliii'li  the  iKir  had  alioiit  2,IHHi.  The  latter  is  liiiely 
M'liiteil  nil  an  einlneiiee  above  the  river  ;  liiit  Its  streets 
an'  steep,  roiigli,  anil  narrow.  The  ehureli.  In  a  rnn- 
s|iiiiiius  Biliialion.  ha.4  a  lofly  spire,  and  is  partly  in  the 
|n  ipeiiilli'iiliir  style  ;  but,  according  to  Itieltinaii.  it  lias 
li'iMi  liijnreii  Iiy  alteratiiins  and  repairs.  The  living,  a 
iiTliiry  iiiiil  vicarage,  vesteil  In  the  patronage  of  the 
liisliiiji  iif  Hereford,  Is  one  of  the  best  In  tlie  co.,  being 
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wortli  1  ,iMl.  a  year,  nctt  income.  There  Is  a  market- 
house,  two  charity  schools,  .ind  an  almshouse.  In  Cam- 
den's time  Koss  was  celebrated  for  its  cutlery  and  its 
cyder ;  the  former,  however,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
but  It  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  tiie  excollcnec  of 
the  cyder  made  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  governed  by  a  Ser- 
jeant and  four  constables.     Market  on  Thursday. 

The  "  Man  of  Ross,"  immortalized  by  I'ope  ( Murnl 
Essays,  iii.  Iin.  2.'i0.),  was  a  Mr.  John  Kyrle,  a  native  of 
the  town,  where  he  died  hi  1724,  at  the  age  of  84.  The 
splendid  euloglum  of  the  poet  did  not  really  go  beyond 
Kyrle's  merits.  He  expended  his  time  and  income  in 
promoting  objects  of  public  utility  anil  benevolence,  by 
which  the  town  continues  to  be  benefited.  His  portrait 
is  still  preserved  in  his  house,  now  an  inn,  near  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  road  from  Gloucester. 

ROSLIN,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Mid-Lothian,  near  the  N.  Ksk.  7  m.  S.  by  G.  Edinburgh. 
It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  its  castle  and 
chapel,  and  for  the  fine  scenery  along  the  river.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which 
sufficiently  evince  its  former  strength  and  inipoitance, 
stand  on  a  peninsulated  rock,  accessible  only  by  a  lofty 
bridge.  The  icra  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  It  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  tiie  St.  Clairs, 
earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  some  of  whom  lived  here 
in  almost  regal  splendour.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1.544.  The 
chapel  of  Roslin,  at  some  little  distance  from  tiic  castle, 
is  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  florid  Gotliie  in 
Scotland,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  having  escaped, 
with  comparatively  little  injury,  the  iconoclastic  ravaues 
of  the  Reformers.  It  was  founded  in  144,').  The  insldo 
is  69  ft.  in  length,  34  in  breadth,  and  40  in  lieight,  sun- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  clustered  pillars,  aliout  8  ft.  m 
height,  witli  an  aisle  on  each  side.  The  arclies  are  Saxo- 
Oothic,  and  are  extended  across  the  side  aisles  ;  but  tlie 
centre  of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  divided  into 
compartments,  and  finely  sculptured.  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  arc  enriched  witii  foliage,  and  u  variety  of 
figures,  most  elaborately  and  minutely  cut. 

The  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Roslin  were  interred  ir,  a 
vault  below  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  down  almost  to  the  sera  of  the  revolution  tliey 
were  buried,  not  in  coffins,  but  in  complete  suits  of  ar. 
mour.  This  circumstance  has  been  alluded  to  bv  Scott, 
in  his  flne  ballad  of  "  Rosabelle,"  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel." 

The  glen  in  which  the  Esk  runs  from  Roslin  to  Las- 
wade  is  mostly  narrow ;  has  in  parts  high,  precipitous, 
rocky,  and  well-wooded  banks,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
romantic  scenery.  A  little  below  Roslin,  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  Hawtliornden,  the  seat  of  Uruin- 
inond,  the  contenporary  and  friend  of  Den  Jonson,  and 
one  of  tlic  best  poets  of  his  age.  The  house  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  overhanging  the  river,  and, 
with  the  estate,  is  now  in  the  nossessiun  of  tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  poot.  Uelow  the  lioiise  are  extensive  caves, 
or  apartments  cut  in  the  sandstone  rock. 

Roslin  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  parties  from 
Edinburgh  ;  and  most  strangers  who  visit  the  latter, 
contrive  also  to  visit  Roslin.  (Pennant's  Scotland,  iii. 
254.  ed.  1700.;  Chambers's  Cax.  ijf  Scotland,  tjc.) 

ROSSBACH,  a  village  of  Prii.ssian  Saxony,  Ifim.  S. 
Halle,  celebrated  in  modern  history  for  Its  being  the 
scene  of  the  great  victory  gained  on  the  M\  of  Novem- 
ber, 17.57,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  with  little  loss  to  his 
own  forces,  over  the  French  and  Imperialists. 

ROSTOCK,  a  commercial  cUy  and  seiuport  of  N. 
Germany,  being  the  largest  town,  tlioiigh  not  the  cap.  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Scliwerin,  on  the  War- 
now,  U  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  40  in.  N.E, 
Schwerin  ;  lat.  M"  N.,  long.  12°  12'  E.  Pop.,  In  1837, 
18,01)7.  It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  divided  into 
3  parts  ;  the  old,  middle,  and  new  towns.  It  has  several 
sul>urbs,which,  with  tlie  city,  are  built  in  an  old-  fashioned 
style.  It  lias  been  frequently  tlie  residence  of  the  grand 
dukes,  and  has  a  diieal  palace,  numerous  churches,  n 
roiivent,  2  hospitals,  a  town-hall,  theatre.  &c.  Tlio 
eliurch  of  St.  Mary's  is  interesting  from  its  having  u 
monument  In  honour  of  (irotius,  the  illustrious  author 
of  tlie  treatise  l)e  ,fiiie  llelli  <  I  I'aeis,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modern  times,  who  expired  here  on  the  28tli  of 
.August,  llil5,  far  from  his  family  and  friends,  an  exile 
from  his  ungrateful  country.  In  one  of  the  squares, 
tlieiiee  called  Hliicher's  PItitx,  Is  a  statue  of  the  cele- 
hrated  Prussian  general,  Blueher,  wlio  was  a  native  of 
the  town.  The  nnlversily  of  linstock,  one  of  tlie  oldest 
111  Germany,  was  fnuinled  In  MI'.l.  It  has  4  professors  of 
tliei)lo;iy,.5nf  jnrisprudenee,  .'iof  inedielne,andl()of  philo- 
siipliy  ;  liesideb  3  extraordinary  professors,  and  10  private 
tea>  liers.  Iinvlng  attaelied  to  It  a  librarv  of  45,000  printed 
vols.,llieiiliigieal  and  other  auxiliary  scliiiols,an  anatoini- 
eal  theatre,  laboratory,  botanic  gardtm,  and  varioui 
seleiilllle  eolleetions.  It  Is, however, but  poorly  attended, 
liaviiig,  in  18,'iri,  only  8li  uiiplls.  Rostock  has  a  society  oi 
natural  hitlury,  and  otiicr  learned  associations,  and  u 
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commercial  institute.  It  is  one  of  tlio  most  active  maiiii- 
fiirtn'iiig  towns  in  N.  (Jermany,  liaving  numerous  wool- 
len fartorics,  breweries  and  distilleries,  vinegar  and 
soap-works,  &c.  Kostock  has  a  pretty  extensive  trade. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  goo<l  red  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  rapeseed,  and  a  few  oats ;  with  wool,  rags  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  oil  cake,  rape  oil,  bones,  flax, 
horses,  cattle,  provisions,  &c.  The  average  export  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  may  be  taken  at  from  about  115,000  to 
130,000  qrs.  a  year ;  and  the  total  value  of  all  sorts  of  ex. 
por  ts  may  be  estimated  at  about  2H0,000/.  The  imports  con- 
sist of  colonial  products,  spices,winc,  manufactured  goods, 
&c.  There  belong  to  the  port  nearly  200  vessels  of  from 
I.M)  to  250  tons,  which  trade  with  most  European  nations, 
the  U.  States,  and  Brazil.  The  outport  of  Hostock  is 
Warnemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wamow.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  latter  varies  from  lOJft.  to  12Jlli  but 
when  the  W.  pier,  now  In  process  of  construction,  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  is  expected  that  the  depth  of 
water  will  be  from  12  ft.  to  U  ft.  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  river  from  Wr.rnemimde  up  to  Uostock  is  usually 
from  8  ft.  to  !)  ft. ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than 
tills,  must  be  lightened  to  get  up  to  the  latter.  The  com. 
merclal  weights  here  are  the  same  its  at  Hamburg.  The 
duties  are  extremely  moderate  j  on  most  imported  arti- 
cles they  amount,  in  privileged  vessels,  to  only  3  per 
cent,  and  in  other  ships  to  4^  per  cent.,  ari  val.  An  ex- 
piirt  duty  of  about  Hd.  per  quarter  Is  charged  on  corn, 
and  of  about  is,  M.  perhhd.  on  wine :  wool  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  export  duty. 

Kostock  having  been  formerly  one  of  the  Hans  Towns, 
had,  fur  a  lengtiieniHl  period,  and  till  lately,  some  ex- 
clusive privileges.  Its  vessels  bore  the  flag,  not  of  the 
grand  duchy,  but  of  the  city  of  Rostock  ;  and  it  had  its 
own  separate  jurisdiction,  independent  of  the  rest  of 
Blecklenberg ;  appeals  from  its  tribunals  being  c.irried  to 
the  central  court  at  Lubeck.  But  it  has  now  only  a 
a  court  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  appe.il  to  the  tri- 
bunal at  Parchim ;  and  its  other  privileges  have  been 
either  curtailed  or  abolished.  (Berghaus  ;  AUg.  Lander, 
IJSC.  ;  S/ein  ;   Cumnii'ic.  Did.) 

nosTOFF,  a  town  of  Kuropeiin  Russia,  on  the  Don, 
about  22  miles  above  where  It  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azoif. 
Pop.,  about  «,(KI0.  Tills  and  tlie  contiguous  town  o( 
Nakhitelievan  are  the  principal  enlrrpdis  of  the  trade  of 
the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  The  inhabs.  of 
the  latter  arc  the  more  commercial,  but  Rostoff  would 
seem  to  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  the  government,  the 
fifpdii  of  provisions  for  the  army,  the  fortresses  of  tlio 
Caucasus,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bl.ick  Sea, 
being  established  in  it.  The  fort  St.  Dimitrl,  near  tiie 
town.  Is  a  dfp6t  for  the  munitions  of  war  required  by  the 
at)i)ve-mentioned  places.  During  the  proper  season  tliere 
is  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  activity  both  here  and  at 
Nakhitelievan. 

ROTHENBURC,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  eirc.  Middle 
Franconia,  cap.  distr.,  neai;  the  Tauber,  40m.  W.  Nu- 
remburg.  Pop.,  ,5,700.  It  Is  beautifully  situated,  but 
irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice. 
It  was  anciently  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded hy  old  walls  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  It 
has  manunictureB  of  woollen  stutfs,  and  an  active  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.     {livrnhaut,  tjc.) 

ROTHEHHAM,  a  maniiracturlng  town,  par.,  and 
tounsliip  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  liberty  of 
H.illainshirc,  wap.  Strattbrth  and  Tickhiil,on  the  Dim, 
crossed  here  by  a  hanitsome  stone  bridge,  and  close  to 
Its  junction  witli  the  Rother  (whence  the  name),  6  m 
K.N.E.  Sheffield,  and  142  m.  N.N.E.  London.  Area  of 
par.  (comprising  eight  townships),  I3,HI0;  do.  of  town- 
•hip.  2,140  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  in  l»:)l,  4,0K3.  The 
town,  partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  two 
•teep  hills,  has  several  steep,  narrow,  and  irregular 
streets,  lined  with  indilTercntly-bullt  stone  houses.  Re- 
cently, however,  great  Improvements  have  been  made, 
the  streets  having  been  widened,  new  houses  built,  and 

ftas  generally  Introduced.  The  court-house,  gaol,  market- 
loiisc,  and  public  library,  are  handsome  modern  build- 
ings. The  church  (chiefly  built  by  Archbishop  Rother- 
hani.  In  the  LMh  century,  and  by  him  rendered  collegiate) 
ii  a  l.'irge  cruciform  structure  of  perpendicular  architec- 
ture, with  a  central  tower  and  spire  fully  enriched  with 
paniieis,  canopies,  and  crockets;  "On  tlie  whole,"  says 
>lr.  Britlon,  "  tliis  is  one  of  the  flnest  par.  churches  iii 
tile  N.  of  England,  and  deserves  the  most  attentive  exnini- 
nalion,  Imth  as  (o  Its  composition  and  most  of  its  details." 
{Arch.  11.  271.)  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  thi-  gift  of  Lord 
1 1nward  of  Eltingl-ain,  Is  worth  170/.  a  year.  There  is  an 
eniscopal  chapel  in  the  lownkhip  of  Tlnslcy  ;  li.indsonie 
cnurelics  have  recei.dj  bei'U  erected  at  (ireuseburoiigh 
and  Tliorpe,  and  .:  ehnrcli  Is  in  course  of  constrnclion  at 
Kiiiiberworth.  Tlie  town  has  a  Itoin.  Cath.  chapel,  and 
iilaies  of  wiirshiii  for  Wesleyan  anil  Primitive  Mi'thudisU, 
Jtiiptlsts.  and  (  iiltarians  ;  liesiiies  wlilcli.  tliire  is  at 
Miirsbroiigh,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  an  liiiiepeiideiit 
eha|iei,  with  an  attached  academy  for  the  eiliieatloii  of 
young  men  intended  fur  the  ministry  beluiiglng  tu  that 
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class  of  dissenters.  There  are  seven  Sunday-schools,  a 
Lancasterlan  school  for  400  children  of  l>oth  sexes,  two 
endoweil  charity  schools,  and  a  grammar  school,  founded 
in  l.ORI,  slenderly  endowed,  but  conferring  certain  advan- 
tages on  its  pupils  at  the  English  universities.  A  dis- 
pensary was  established  in  181)6;  and  there  .ire  almshouses 
for  poor  unmarried  females.  An  ecclesiastical  college, 
founded  here  at  the  close  of  the  l.'ith  century,  was  8ii|i> 
pressed  by  Edward  VI. ;  a  part  of  the  building  Is  now 
used  as  an  inn. 

Rotherham,  from  its  position  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
trict abounding  with  iron  and  coal,  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  its  manufactures  of  cast-iron  ;  and  during  the 
American  and  French  wars  it  almost  exclusively  supplieil 
the  navy  with  cannon.  Tlie  iron-work  for  Sunderland, 
Southwark,  and  other  bridges,  was  also  cast  liere.  Tlie 
manufacture  is  still  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  new 
establishments  have  sprung  up ;  and  at  present  fenders, 
engine-work,  and  every  variety  of  hardware,  are  manu- 
factured on  an  extensive  scale.  Glass,  stitrch,  naphtha, 
and  soap  arc  also  proiluceil ;  a  flax-mill  employs  about 
100  hands,  and  there  are  2  extensive  porter-breweries. 
The  town  enjoys  great  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
its-manufactured  produce.  Tlie  Don  was  made  navigable 
to  Tinsley,  above  the  town,  in  1720,  and  is  accessible  to 
Rotherham  for  vessels  of  .V)  tons.  A  railway  to  Shellield 
was  opened  In  I83H,  and  the  distance  between  tlie  two 
towns  (51  m. )  Is  performed  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  Nofth  Midland  railway,  also,  passes  close  to  the 
town,  and  the  Marsbrough  station  Is,  in  point  of  trnflic, 
one  of  the  most  important  on  the  line.  The  distance  liy 
railway  to  London  Is  171  m.,  and  the  journey  Is  accoiii- 
pllshed  in  about  nine  hours.  Large  markets  for  corn 
and  cattle  on  Monday  ;  fairs,  Whit-Monday  and  Dec.  II. 
The  town  has  no  regularly  constituted  munici|ial  autho- 
rity; but  a  body  chosen  by  the  inhabs.,  called  "the 
feoffees  of  the  common  land  of  Rotherham,"  employ  the 
proceeds  of  certain  rents  for  tiic  Improvement  of  tlie 
town.  The  midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  the  \V. 
riding,  and  weekly  petty  sessions,  are  held  here  by  tlio 
CO.  magistrates  ;  besides  whicli,  there  is  a  court  of  re- 
quests for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  It  is,  also,  the 
chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union. 

ROTHESAY,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotlanil, 
CO.  Bute,  of  which  It  is  the  cap  ,  at  the  head  of  a  beaiitil'ui 
bay  on  the  K.  side  of  the  island,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow. 
Pop.,  in  1837,  4,924.  Port  Bannatyne,  a  favourite  sea- 
bathing  residence,  Is  2^  m.  N.W.  Rothesay.  Being  prd- 
tecteii  on  the  land  side  by  surrounding  hills,  and  towanU 
the  sea  by  the  opposite  coast  of  Argyle,  only  3  m.  distant. 
Rothesay  has  a  very  mild  climate,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  by  sea-bathers,  as  well  as  by  invalids.  Exclusive  ol'  its 
castle,  the  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  town-hall 
and  county  buildings  (under  one  roof),  in  the  casteiiatiHl 
form,  with  an  elegant  tower  ;  two  places  of  worship  (<iiio 
of  them  Cielic),  connected  with  the  established  church ; 
and  chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Associato 
Svnod,  Cameronians,  Independents,  and  Episcopalians. 
'I'he  parish  church  is  situated  |  m.,  and  .Mount  Stuart. 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  3^  m.,  S.  from  tlic 
town.  The  means  of  education  arc  ample:  there  arc 
six  public  libraries  In  the  town,  and  two  reading-iooins; 
with  various  friendly  societies  and  charitable  assucla- 
tions.     A  savings'  bank  was  established  In  1M2I. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  lieeii  introduced  ;  anil  tun 
cotton  mills  employ  4.55  hands.  But  the  fl.^heries  may  In- 
said  to  be  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  branrli 
of  business  carried  on.  The  salmon  fishery  obtains  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  also  that  of  haddocks,  whitings,  and 
soles.  But  the  herring  fishery  Is  more  extensive  than  all 
tiiese  together.  The  fisliery,  however,  is  not  earricil  on 
in  the  Bay  of  Riithe!,ay  ;  or  If  so,  only  in  a  small  deiiric; 
it  centres  chiefly  in  the  kyles  (straits)  of  Bute,  ami  tlie 
adjacent  salt-water  lakes;  but  It  Is  principally  carrii'ilon 
witli  Rothesay  capital.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of  I^|lrlI. 
IHtO,  17,119  barrels  herrings  were  cured  at  Hiithesaj. 
.\hout  60  vessels,  of  3.(KKI  tons,  exclusive  of  steanier>,  bi'. 
long  to  the  port.  There  are  2  small  huildlng-yards,  aiul 
3  hrancli  lianks. 

The  castle  of  Rothesay,  a  noble  ruin,  Is  of  great  anil. 
qiilty.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  rov.il  rcKiili'iiiT. 
and  Roliert  111.  ex|)lred  In  It  in  UU.').  John,  Karl  il 
Bute,  the  favourite  of  (ieorge  111.,  and  Matthew  Sti'iv.irl, 
the  maihematlclan,  I'atlier  of  Diigald  Stewart,  »rr> 
both  natives  of  this  bur.  Previously  to  IH.'I2,  it  joinnl 
with  otiier  bors.  in  scuiling  I  inein.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  but 
It  is  now  merged  in  tlie  co.  lepresentatliMi. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  celelirated  commercial  cllj  iiflM- 
land,  being,  In  point  of  pup.  and  ini|Mirtaiii'e,  the  siooiitl  ii 
theklngd..prov.  S.  Ilnllaiul.  cap.  arronii.,on  tlicN.haiik 
of  tile  Maas,  where  it  \*  joined  liy  the  Rotti'.  wliciiv 
Its  name,  17  m.  (direct  dUtance)  from  Us  iiioiitli.aml  .3' 
m.  S.S.W.  Amsterdam;  I  .i.  .'.lu.W  19"  N.,li.ng.  I  "2<,i'n' 
E.  Pop.,  on  the  1st  oi  .Ian,  IH40,  7*<.i<9S.  liaviiiK  in- 
creased alxiiit  KMHNIduring  the  prevlnns  ten  years.  Il  d  I 
of  a  triangular  shaiH-,  the  b;ite  of  the  trlaiigh-  i-xtiiiiliii 
along  the  rivvr.     It  Is  lurruunded  by  a  niuat,  ami,  likr  | 
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every  other  Dutch  town,  is  intersected  by  numerous 
caiials,  only  one  public  thoroughfare,  the  High  Street, 
bi'ing  without  a  canal  in  its  centre.  This  street,  which 
runs  n>  a  direct  line  E,  and  W.  through  the  city,  is  some- 
what raised  above  the  rest,  being  built  upon  the  dam  by 
wiiich  the  Maas  is  prevented  from  inundatnig  the  country 
bcliind  the  town.  Being  the  principal  scat  of  retail  com. 
merce,  it  is  lined  with  shops  tliroughout.  Rotterdam  has 
a  striliing  appearance  from  tlic  river. 

The  line  quay,  called  the  liuomplj'''^  from  the  rows  of 
trees  with  which  it  is  planted,  extends  along  the  river 
for  nearly  a  mile  :  behind  the  trees  is  a  linn  of  weli-lniilt 
houses  four  or  five  stories  in  hcij-ht,  mostly  of  dark- 
coloured  brick,  and  having  an  aspect  of  much  grandeur. 
The  quay  being  crowded  with  shipping,  this  part  of  the  city 
is  the  great  scat  of  l)usiiiess,  and  presents  a  scene  of  in- 
cessant activity.  "  In  penetratingtlirough  the  town  from 
the  Boomptjcs,  we  come  to  street  after  street,  each  having 
a  canal  in  tlie  middle,  lined  with  trees  on  both  sides,  and 
exhibiting  a  mixture  of  lolly  gable  fronts  of  houses, 
trees,  and  masts  of  shipping.  The  canals,  or  havens, 
stretch  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  through  the  city  ;  and  at  every  short  interval  is  per- 
ceived a  drawbridge  of  wliite  painted  wood,  constructed 
with  ponderous  balancing  be.ims  overhead,  and  raised 
bv  means  of  chains,  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The 
(['round  beneath  the  trees  is  paved  with  small  yeuow 
bricks,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  quays  for  the  land- 
iHR  of  goods.  The  space  from  the  trees  to  near  the 
houses  is  paved  in  the  usual  coarse  manner  for  carts  and 
carriages,  and  here  the  foot  passengers  are  generally  ob- 
liged  to  w.ilk,  for  small  ontshot  buildings,  flights  of  steps 
to  doorways,  and  such  like  interruptions  prevent  any 
regular  thoroughfare  on  the  narrow  brick  trottoirs  close 
by  the  houses.  The  havens  are  in  a  few  places  pro. 
tpeted  by  cliains  from  the  streets,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
siant  liability  to  accidents,  particularly  at  night,  when 
the  darkness  is  but  poorly  relieved  by  oil  lamps  dangling, 
Parisian  fashion,  from  the  ropes  stretched  betwixt  the 
trees  and  the  houses.  Latterly  a  porticm  of  liottcrdam 
has  been  lighted  with  gas  ;  but  according  to  a  parsimo. 
ni'Mis  plan,  the  lamps  arc  not  li;{hted  when  the  moon  is 
exi)eeted  to  shine."    (C/inmbi'is's  Tour,  p.  .5,  6.) 

I'lie  houses  of  Rotterdam  are  generally  on  a  large 
siale,  and  lofty  j  in  many  of  the  streets  they  are  really 
clesiant.  Mr,  Chambers  speaks  as  follows  of  a  largo 
class  of  residences.  "  Each  house  may  be  considered  tlie 
caf  tie  of  a  merchant,  who  both  resides  with  his  family, 
and  carries  on  the  wliole  of  his  connnercial  transactions 
wltliin  the  same  set  of  premises.  The  front  part  of  the 
huilcling  exhibits  an  elegant  door  of  lofty  i)roportions, 
l.iiir  V;0  ft.  high  for  instance,  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of 
steps.  On  getting  a  glimpse  into  the  interior,  you  see  a 
Idliliy  paved  with  pure  white  niarl)le,  and  a  stair  of  the 
saini:  material  leading  to  the  story  above,  which  con- 
sists of  a  suite  of  lofty  rooms,  and  is  the  main  place  of 
resilience  of  the  family. 

"  .Some  of  the  rooms  are  flnished  in  a  style  of  great  cic. 
giuice.witli  rich  figured  cornices  and  roots,  silk  draperies 
t(i  tlie  windows,  smooth  oak  floors,  and  tlic  walls  most 
likely  )iainted  as  an  entire  picture  or  landscape,  in  oil, 
by  an  artist  of  eminence.  Near  to  the  door  of  the  house 
is  a  coach,  house  door,  which,  on  being  thrown  open 
from  tUv  street,  discloses  a  wide  paved  thoroughfare 
li'ailing  to  an  inner  court,  the  buildings  round  which 
are  devoted  to  the  whole  warehousing  department  of  the 
miTihant.  The  hulk  of  the  edifices  of  this  great  trading 
citvare  of  the  kind  I  describe."  The  ordinary  houses 
are  badly  heated,  and  arc  in  other  respects  not  very 
tmnrortable  ;  but  the  poorest  house  in  tlic  city  is  as  clean 
as  sirubliing  and  washing  can  make  It,  both  inside  and 
lint;  in  this  respect,  indeeil,  the  Dutch  have  no  equals. 
Among  the  minor  iM-culiarities  which  strike  an  Kngllsh. 
mail,  are  the  small  mirrors  aflixed  outside  to  almost  all 
the  lirst-floor  windows,  which  are  placed  so  as  to  show 
the  Inmates  whatever  may  be  going  on  in  the  street 
liiliiw.  The  want  of  goinl  potable  water  is  a  great  in. 
I'liininience. 

liiiltirduni  has  few  public  buildings  of  interest.  The 
tiiwn-liall,  a  large  modern  structure  In  the  Grecian  style, 
has  a  noble  cimncil  room,  with  rooms  for  the  city  library 
ami  iihllosophieal  apparatus  ;  hut,  though  superior  to  the 
gi'iii'iallty  of  such  edllices,  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Ani>li'rdain.  The  exchange,  on  the  contrary.  Is  a  fliier 
building  than  tliat  of  the  capital ;  it  is  rectangular,  with 
a  iiiiirt  ill  the  centre,  surrounded  with  arcades,  sup. 
iKiitid  liy  ,'IU  pillars,  each  of  a  single  block.  The  Schie. 
i^iiil  [lalace,  occupied  in  IHll  by  Napoleon  and  Maria 
I.iaiisa.  is  |H'rha|i8  the  fliiest  of  the  public  edllices.  The 
i'ii-t"iii.liniise  and  the  former  Kast  India  llonsu  on  the 
l>i»iiii|>lji's  present  iiiithing  ninarkalile.  There  arc  from 
li  til '^11  churches,  liuiudiug  one  for  Kiiglih  K|il«iopa- 
lians,  and  one  tor  .Scotch  I'resbyterlans,  'I'he  iirlnelpal 
Is  ilie  cliureh  of  St  Laurence,  formerly  the  11,  Catli, 
Lillieihal.  It  is  a  large  (inthlc  brick  liiiildliig.  with  a 
lolly  sqiiaru  tower,  and  dates  ai  far  back  us  ltl'2;  hut 
laa'rly  all  itt  anduut  uruauiunti  were  swc|>t  away  M  the 
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Keformatton,  In  it  are  the  monuments  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  admirals,  De  Witt,  Kortnaer,  and  Brakel,  each 
of  which  has  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  has  also  a 
splendid  organ,  said  to  be  superior  in  size  to  the  great 
organ  of  Haarlem,  generally  considered  the  largest  in 
Europe.  This  is  1.5U  ft.  In  height,  mounted  upon  a  co- 
lonnade about  hO  ft,  in  elevation,  and  has,  according  to 
Barrow,  5,500  pipes,  the  largest  being  :i2  ft.  in  height,  and 
If)  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  market-place  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  Erasmus,thc  most  illustrious  by  far  of  the  natives  of  Hot. 
terdam.  The  house  where  this  great  scholar,  "  the  glory 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,"  flrst  saw  the  light,  on 
the  28th  Oct.,  I4G7,  still  exists  ;  but  (quantum  mutalut!) 
it  has  been  degraded  into  a  gin-shop  1  Rotterdam  has  a 
naval  dock-yard  ;  but  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  contains 
little  worth  notice.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are 
many  places  of  entertainment,  as  tea-gardens,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  town  are  several  clubs,  where  English  as  well  as 
continental  newspapers  are  taken  in.  Rotterdam  is  the 
seat  of  the  marine  department  for  the  Maas,  of  the  su- 
perior judicial  courts  fur  the  prov.,  and  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce;  the  cap.  of  the  9th  militia  district  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant, 
a  director  of  police,  and  numerous  foreign  consuls.  It 
has  a  society  of  arts  and  cxperimcntalnliilosophy,  founded 
in  I7C7,  branches  of  the  Societies  of  Public  (iood  and  the 
fine  arts,  a  college,  a  Latin  school ;  many  superior  inter- 
mediate and  poor  schools,  in  the  whole  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Chambers,  about  H.OOO  children  are  instructed ; 
.ind  various  private  academies.  The  central  prison  tif 
IIoll.ind  for  juvenile  offenders  is  at  Rotterdam  ;  it  has 
also  various  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
a  savings'  bank,  paying  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Tlicre  are 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  needles,  and 
pins,  glass  wares,  corks,  dyeing  and  chemical  products, 
spirits,  &c.  i  large  markets  are  also  held  weekly  for  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  and  other  agricultural  produce ;  and  the 
annual  fair  of  Rotterdam  is  the  largest  in  Holland.  (.Ue 
Clod.)  Rotterdam  is  more  advantageously  situated  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  than  Amsterdam,  or  any  other 
Dutch  town.  She  is  easily  accessible  from  sea  by  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen  ;  and  from  her  position  on 
the  principal  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  of  the 
Maeso,  she  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  countries  which  they  traverse.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterd.im,  which  see. 
The  white  Zealand  and  Rhenish  wheat  sliipped  here  is  of 
a  superior  quality ;  and  it  is  the  best  market  for  madder, 
geneva,  cheese,  &c.  The  imports,  in  1840,  comprised, 
among  other  things,  20,115  tons  coflec ;  20,057  tons  sugar ; 
ami  ■'),(I32  chests  indigo,  mostly  from  Java  ;  with  13,305 
bales  cotton,  17,411  hhds,  tobacco,  21,012  slabs  banca  tin, 
&c.  During  the  same  year  there  entered  the  port  I,C71 
ships  of  the  burden  of  3211,584  tons.  Rotterdam  has 
a  regular  Intercourse  by  means  of  stcam-packets  with 
London  and  other  great  over.sea  ports,  and  with  Dussel- 
dorir,  Cologne.  Maestricht,  and  other  ports  on  the  Rhine, 
Maese,  &c.  The  railway  ffom  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem 
is  to  be  extended  to  Rotterdam, 

Besides  Erasmus,  the  great  painter  Adrian  Vandcr- 
Werf,  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam. 

ROUBAIX,  a  ni.inufacturing  town  of  France,  dep,  du 
Nord,  arrond,  Lille,  cap,  canton,  on  the  canal  of  Itoubaix, 
7  m.  N.E,  Lille.  Pop.,  in  IH3fi,  ex.  com.,  13,426,  or  with 
com. ,19,4,55,  Like  most  I'lcmish  towns,  it  is  well  built.  It 
formerly  laboured  under  a  want  of  water ;  but  of  late  an 
adequate  supply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
wells.  Alter  Lille,  Itoubaix  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
dep.  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  ;  it  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  town,  and  immediately  adjacent 
country,  about  30,000  hands  are  alternately  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  latter 
from  about  June  to  September,  and  the  former  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  Svmoiuls  says,  "  of  tlio 
various  weaving  and  spinning  districts  of  this  ma- 
nufacturing del),,  there  is  none  more  prosperous  than 
Itoubaix,  wliiin  'has  increased  prodigiously  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years.  The  articles  chietly  nianul'actured 
are  Thibcts,  waistcoat-pieces,  and  thick  cotton  goods. 
There  are  about  12,000  looms  in  this  district,  of 
which  half  are  Jacquard  looms.  Tlic  latter  arc  prin- 
cipally ill  the  factories,  the  manufacturers  lindiug  it  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  privacy  of  their  patterns.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  at  an  average 
30  sous  ( l.Srf.)  a  day  ;  on  the  second  class  work,  from  30 
to  40sous(l.'irf,to  21W,);  and  on  the  Jacquard  loom,  from 

2  fr.  to  5  Ir,  per  day,  the  average  being  about  3  fr, :  these 
are  gross  wages.  Nctt  earnings  will  be,  weekly,  about 
12  fr.  or  13  fr,  for  the  Jacquard  weaver,  and  from  0  fr,  to 
III  fr,  for  the  plain  weavers.  Women  and  children  nlitaln 
plenty  of  employment  at  the  mills.  Wages  had  risen  by 
above  15(1,  in  the  last  few  years.  I  inspected  a  woollen 
bpinning  factory  :  the  spinners  were  (>arning  from  20  tV. 
to  24  fr.  per  week  iiett,  as  a  matter  of  course  j  and  it  ii 
liv  no  means  uncmniuon  for  them  to  earn  30  fr,  nett, 
'I  he  girls  earned  about  7  fr,  .30  cents,  and  the  children 

3  fr.  per  week.  The  rooms  were  all  high,  clean,  and  well 
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Tentilnted;  aijd  the  machinery,  built  by  nn  engineer  at  two  cardinals  d'Amboiso.  The  latter  is  very  perfect; 
Rhrims,  tliough  not  of  the  newest  description,  was  ex-  but  many  of  tho  other  monuments  were  much  mutilated 
trcniely  good.  Tho  yarn  spun  was  fine  and  even,  and  in  tlie  religious  and  revolutionary  wars, 
superior  to  what  I  have  sometimes  seen  In  Scottish  1  Tin;  church  of  St.  Ouen  in  the  Place-Royale  belonged 
mills.  {Ilandloom  fVeaver's  Hep.,  pp.  12!),  130.)  Tlie  '  to  the  oldest  conventual  establishment  in  Norm.indy, 
working  pop.  of  Kouliaix  is  increasing  by  continual  im-  |  and  occupies  a  larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  cathe- 
migrations  from  Belgium.  Some  of  the  labourers  live  |  dral.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pointed  Gothic: 
In  the  town  j  but  the  greater  number  reside  in  the  :  its  fine  octagonal  tower  rising  from  tho  centre  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  liamlets,  coming  daily  to  and    building,  is  2.'>.'>  ft.  in  height.     Tho  town-hail  adjoining. 


from  the  factories,  in  wiiicli  they  work  from  14  to  1-5  hours 
a  day.  They  live  mostly  on  meat,  soup,  potatoes,  and 
beer ;  using  butchers'  meiit  4  days  a  week.  Symons  says, 


this  church  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  conventual 
edifice  ;  and,  besides  various  public  offices.  Is  appro- 
priated to  the  museum  and  public  library,  with  about 


that  the  morals  of  the  working  classes  here  are  decidedly  j  80,(MX)  volumes.  Several  of"  the  other  'churches  in 
worse  than  in  most  otiier  districts ;  but,  according  to  Kouen  well  deserve  notice,  and  some  are  of  higli  anti- 
Villernie,  who,  In  this  respect,  is  a  better  authority,  I  quity.  The  great  city  clock  is  placeil  in  a  square 
the  work-people  of  Roubaix  and  Turcoing  are,  whetlier  I  (iotliic  tower,  erected  in  1839,  in  the  High  Street, 
as  regards  morals,  cleanliness,  clotiilng,  lodging,  food.  The  Palais  ili' Justice,  with  a  noble  saloon,  was  built 
or  haaith,  decidedly  suiierior  to  those  of  I. Isle,  lirunk-  for  the  pari,  of  Normandy,  at  the  end  ol  the  l.'ith  ccn- 
enness  Is  here,  .ind,  indeed,  every  where  else  throughout  '  tury.  The  mercantile  hatis  of  Kouen,  for  tlie  exhibition 
Frencli  Flanders,  a  prevalent  vice  ;  but.  In  other  re-  |  and  sale  of  different  articles,  are  well  adapted  to  their 
spccti,  tlie  conduct  of  the  work-people  seems  to  he]  destination.  They  occupy  three  sides  of  a  square,  tho 
good ;  and  they  have  establislied  numerous  societies  for  centre  of  which  forms  an  open  exchange.  A  special 
their  mutual  support  and  assistance.  (Villcr7iii ;  Ta-  j  apartment  is  devoted  to  every  different  kind  of  goods; 
bleaii  lies  Ounriers  ;  Hugo  ;  Diet.  Uiiw.)  \  the  cotton-cloth  iiall,  where  the  most  important  branch 

KOUKN(an.  fluMo/Hffgus),  one  of  the  principal  cities    of  traffic  is  conducted,  is   290  ft.  in   length,   by  53  ft. 
of  France,  and  the  great  seat  of  its  cotton  manufacture,    4  in.  in  breadth.    Every  Friday,  from  6  a.m.  till  noon. 


den.  Seine- Inferieure,  of  whicli  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Seine,  44  m.  (direct  distance)  from  its  nioiitli.and  07  m. 
N.W.  Paris ;  iat.  49"  2G'  27"  N.,  long.  1°  .V  .W  E.  I'op. 
in  1836,92,083;  but  if  the  inhabs.  ofall  its  suburbs  be 
included,  the  pop.  will  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000. 
(ynienne,  SfC.)  This  city,  wliich  stands  in  a  fine  and 
fruitful  country,  is  most  admir.abiy  situ,ated  on  a  navi- 
gal>lc  river,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  cap.  on 
the  one  liand,  and  with  the  flourishing  sea-port  of  H.-ivre 
on  the  other ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  verdant  and  ile- 


thcse  hails  display  great  commercial  activity.  There 
is  another  excliange  adjacent  to  the  quay.  'I'he 
exchequer- office,  chambrc  des  cumptes,  barracks,  the 
bicetre,  a  spacious  general  prison,  another  prison  for 
accused  but  untried  persons,  prefecture,  arciibishop's 
p.alace,  mint,  custom-house,  college,  2  theatres,  hotel- 
rf;V'M,  tlie  general  infirmary,  which, accordingto  Hugo,  has 
commonly  2,00)  inmates.'Protestant  church,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  fortress,  are  among  the  other  principal 
public    buildings.      Kouen    has    some    priviite    bouses 


lightful  country.  Its  numerous  spires  and  towers,  and  the  j  worth  notice,  especially  those  in  widcli  Fouteneile  and 
vessels  thafthrong  its  quiiys,  give  it  a  very  imposing  ex-  I  Pierre  Corneille  were  boni  j  others  in  winch  are  some 
ternal  appearance,  to  which  its  interior  presents  in  most '  curious  works  of  art,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
parts  a  striking  contrast.  Gener.ally  it  is  ill  built.  Streets  I  court  for  the  deps.  Seine-Inf.  and  Eure  ;  of  tribunals 


mostly  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  ;  liouses  principally  of 
wood,  or  rather  of  lathe  and  plaster,  though  \n  the  \V.  and 
newer  quarters  of  tho  city  some  iire  built  of  more  solid  m,a- 
terials,  and  have  even  consider.ible elegance.  It  is  oval, 
or  rather  lozenge-shai>e(l,  and  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  pretty  strongly  fortified  j  but  its  ramparts  a're  now 
(leniolislied,  and  llieir  place  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
boulevards,  which  separate  the  city  proper  from  the 
fauhoures  Cauchois,  Bouvreuil,  lieauvoisine,  Martin- 
ville.  &c. 

The  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  one 
of  stone,  divides  it  from  its  large  suburb  of  St.  Sever. 
The  boulevards,  wlilch  are  planted  with  trees,  'ike  tliose 
of  Paris,  and  the  fine  broad  quays  .ind  cuvrs,  wliich 
extend  along  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  are  tne  fe.vourite 


of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce ;  a  chamber  of  com. 
me rce,  and  council  des  prud'  hummes,  royal  and  univer- 
sity academies,  a  royal  college,  and  a  mint  established  in 
the  9th  century  ;  the  cap.  of  the  l.'ith  military  division  of 
France  ;  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  diocese  com- 
prises tlie  dep.  Seine- Infcricure,  and  whose  suffragans 
are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux,  Coutances,  Evreiix,  and  See?  ; 
the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory  j  and  the  residence  ;ii' 
many  foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  central  society  of  agri- 
culture ;  societies  of  public  emulation,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  &c. ;  a  Hiliie  society ;  schools  of  de- 
sign and  navigation  ;  a  botanic  garden ;  lavings'  bank, 
and  various  charitable  institutions. 

Kouen  is  so  eminent  lor  its  cotton  manufactures  that 
it  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  French  Manciiester,  and 


and  almost  the  only  public  pr-nnenades  ;  the  squares  or  cliccked  printed  cotton  clotlis  fur  women's  dre.ises, 
open  spaces  are  shabby  and  irregular,  and  except  tlie  ;  are  commonly  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  ion- 
Place  Huyate,  near  the  C(Mitro  of  the  city,  ar<!  all  of  enncries.  It  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  linen 
insignificant  size.  Some,  however,  are  ornaniented  fabrics,  tho  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  which  appear 
Willi  public  fountains,  with  which  Kouen  is  well  fur-  !  to  have  been  carried  on  in  it  in  the  earliest  times  nf 
iiislied :  the  Fontaine  de  Lisietix  is  a  curious  piece  of ;  the  Frencli  monarchy.  But  so  late  as  the  middle  (if 
.nntique  sculpture,  representing  Mount  Parnassus,  with  ;  the  last  century,  the  workmen  employed  at  Kouen  were 
figures  of  Apollo,  Pegasus,  Ac.  In  tho  sf^oare  of :  nearly  all  foreigners,  (icrmans,  Dutch,  or  Swiss ;  wlio 
I.a  Pucelle,  an  indilferent  statue  of  Joan  ol  Arc  is  j  rem.iined  in  France  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  re- 
erected  on  the  spot  where  that  heroine  sufTered  mar-  ;  turning  to  spend  the  remaining  months  in  their  iiatito 
tyrdom  in  1431.  j  countries:  and  less  than  .W  years  ago,  the  cotton  yain 

The  central  parts  of  tho  city  are  tho  chief  seat  of  \  employed  in  the  manufactures  wiis  wholly  spun  by  liimd. 
peiieral  commerce  ;  the  upper  cfa.sses  principallv  reside     At  present,  liowcver,  botli  water  and  steam  power  arc 


largely  employed.  The  whole  region  round  Itcnicn 
shares  more  or  less  in  its  brandies  of  manufacture.  .Mr. 
Symons  sajs  there  are  930  spinning  mills  in  Noniimdy 
and  the  Seine,  and  920,0(iO  spiinlles.  (Uanri-Uwm  W, li- 
vers' lieporl.)  Tlie  prelect  of  the  Seine- Inl'erleuri',  in 
1833,  estimated  the  weavers  of  cotton  and  woollen  (!"i«ls 
in  that  dep.  to  amount  to  about  I30.(MI0,  4-.'itii8  of  ulimi 
were  resident  in  Kouen  and  its  iininediate  neighhiiut- 
boiulj  and  Villerme  (1840)  stales  that  .'i(),(KHI  piTsnns, 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  about  hall  the  entire  |iii|i. 


in  the  faub.  Cauclioise,  aiid  the  N.  suburbs;  while  the 
lower  qu.arters  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  and  the  fauli. 
St.  Sever,  are  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  the  manu- 
facturing classes. 

lly  far  the  most  celebrated  and  striking  public  edifice 
is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  religious  structures 
In  France,  or  even  in  Europe.  It  was  constructed  prin- 
cipally betneen  the  I3tli  and  Kith  centuries  inclusive; 
eiillre  length,  431ft.;  breadtli,  103  ft.;  length  of  tran- 
septs 174  It- ;  heig't  of  nave,  891  ft.*     Its  richly  orna- 

niciiled  front  has  three  line  p  irtals,  over  the  central  of  '  of  tlie  city  and  suburbs,  are  engaged  In  the  cotton  iiianu. 
w liicli  is  a  square  tower,  and  .vjiire  fif  iron  v;ork,  reach-  factiire.  ( Tahhau  des  Ouvrieis,  1.  138-9. ) 
Ing  to  a  height  of  4'i4S  It. ;  flanked  by  two  lofty  but  ili.s-  "  The  nlanlllactll|•er.^  of  Kouen  (says  Mr.  .Symons"  priile 
similar  lowers,  the  Touis  Itumiiin  and  Ocornes  d' .im-  '  themselves  greatly  on  the  superiority  of  their  iiiodiirts ; 
i.i/.M'.  The  former,  wliich  dates  from  a  period  lonj;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  I  have  seldmn  seen  printed 
(interior  to  the  rest  of  tlie  biiildiiig,  is  in  a  simiile  and  cottons  so  good  In  colour  and  texture  at  7rf.  per  ell,  iis 
unadorned  style  ;  but  the  latter,  built  at  the  end  of  the  !  those  of  Kouen  at  that  price.  The  goods  produced  by  the 
l.'Slh  century,  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  Norman  looms  are  in  direct  competition  In  thiril  markets 
architecture.  It  is  ornamented  willi  numerous  sculp- !  with  those  from  the  W.  of  Scotland.  The  wages  of  Norman 
tiires  ;  and  before  the  Kevolution  contained  an  enormous  i  weavers  are,  If  any  thing,  lower  than  in  Scotland,  but  pni- 
liell,  which,  with  ni.inytitiiers  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  I  visions  are  at  least  20  per  cent,  cheaper.  So  that  no  gri'At 
was  ttien  sent  to  the  cannon  foundry.  Tho  interior  of  j  ilifTeriiice  is  perceptible  in  the  condition  of  the  twii 
tile  edifice  is  llglitcd  by  1311  windows,  many  of  wliich  are  i  class<>3  ;  and  were  1  to  lie  forced  to  choose  whether  I 
ornamented  with  stained  glass  ;  and  contains.!  vast  iiiinilicr  ,  would  be  a  pullicate  weaver  In  Scotland  or  In  Normanily, 
of  tombs,  including  that  ol  Itiehaid  I.  (t'u'iir  de  I. ion)  |  think  I  sliould  lie  screly  puzzled  which  to  select,  ur 
of  England,  many  dukes  of  NorniaiKly,  and  17  arch-  rather  wliicii  to  consider  tlie  greater  iiifliition."  (//niirf- 
bisliops  of  Kouen;  and  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  loom /lep.  \t.  \2!>.)  The  iiett  wages  obtained  iiy  eoniitry 
*  Tbf.  rtlinen,io„»  are  K,rm  h,  llu»...  .iml  ilie  (iui.li-  .lu  V..ui««ir,  I  «<•  iv<rs  wiirkliig  on  their  own  account  on  pnilieaf.v 
la  Jri-mh  ft ,  uliuli  arc  litre  loiivcricii  lulu  liiiKii  ii  iwi.  j  thick  calicocs,  &c.,  are  ubout  1  tr.  a  day,  or  .'u.  a  week, 
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IIOVEIIEDO. 

and  this  may  be  taken  as  above,  rather  than  below,  the 
average.  Children  and  women  are  both  occupied  in 
weaving  at  proportionate  earnings.  In  the  spinning  mills, 
sjiinncrs  get  from  1.5  to  20  fr.  a  week,  working  from  80  to  M 
hours;  women  and  Kirls  employed  at  the  carding  and 
drawing  operations  gain  from  7  fr.  to  10  fr.  The  power- 
loom  weavers  earn  from  12  to  infr.,  and  day  labourers 
from  10  to  12  fr.  n  week.  (Hanriloiitn  /fiT).) 

In  some  branches,  and  especially  that  of  spinning, 
wages  diminished  during  the  ten  years  preceding  18:<4; 
since  which  they  have  been  smnewliat  augmented.  Accord- 
ing to  Villermc,  the  working  classes  of  Itouen  are,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  much  less  depressed  condition  than  those 
of  Lisle,  and  their  health  is  al,so  much  better.  Drunken- 
ness Is  in  both  towns  the  prevailing  vice  among  the  lower 
classes ;  hut  it  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  at  Koucn. 
The  woollen  manufactures  of  the;  city  are  unimportant ; 
their  chief  seat  in  this  dep.  being  at  ICIbeuf  (which  see), 
liroad  silks,  velvets,  hardware,  superior  earthenware, 
chemical  products,  and  confectionary,  for  which  Ilouen 
is  famous,  are  the  other  printipal  products.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  ascend  to  the  city,  which  c.irries  on  a  considcr- 
jible  traile  with  the  countries  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Levant,  America,  and  the  other  maritime  deps. 
of  I'ranee ;  the  greater  part,  liowevcr,  of  Its  foreign  com- 
merce Is  carried  on  through  the  intervention  of  Havre. 

Rouen  was  of  suBicient  importance  in  the  third  cen- 
tury to  be  created  a  bishop's  see ;  it  afterwards  became 
successively  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  and  of 
tiie  ilucliy  of  Normandy.  Prince  Arthur  of  Krittaiiy 
iiiivlng  been  put  to  death  in  Kouen,  in  1203,  by  John 
King  of  li^iigland,  Philip  Augustus  besieged  and  took  the 
citv  in  the  year  following.  It  was  retaken  by  Henry  V. 
of  I'^nglaiid  in  UI7,  and  retained  by  the  Knglish  till  1449, 
when  it  was  Hnally  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The 
Ki'formation  made  great  progress  here  ;  and  the  city 
sutl'ered  much  in  consequence  of  religious  feuds.  Hut 
fewer  individuals  fell  victims  to  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartliolninew  and  the  phrenzy  of  the  Hevolution  in  this 
than  in  most  other  large  French  cities. 

Kouen  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
individuals  of  whom  France  has  to  boast :  amongst 
whom  may  be  specified  Pierre  CornciUe,  deservedly  sur- 
nained  le  grand,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  dramatists, 
linrii  here  on  the  Ctli  of  June,  1000  ;  his  brother,  Thomas 
Corneille  ;  Fontenelle,  the  ac.uiemician,  born  here  in 
l6S7i  Bochart,  the  famous  oriental  scholar;  Dam  1 
the  historian ;  Brumoy,  author  of  tlie  Thealre  th's  Gc.  r.s, 
kc.  (Wwffo,  art.  Rouen;  Viltcrnic,  Ta/ilrau  dcs  Ouvritis, 
i.  III.')— I(i0.  ;    Hand-loom  ll'enreis'  Hi'p.) 

UOVBllRUO  (Germ.  Huveirit),  a  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  ltaly,cap.  circ.of  itsownnanic, 
on  the  I,eiio,  near  it'  junction  with  the  Adlge,  1.1  in.  S. 
hy  \V.  Trent.  Pop.  7,3uO.  it  is  well  built,  many  of  its  edi- 
fices being  of  marlile.  The  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  castle,  on  a  height  commanding  the  town.  It  has 
superior  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  for 
tlie  circ,  a  gymnasium,  and  high  school,  and  an  Knglish 
conventual  establishment.  In  .and  round  the  town  are 
numerous  silk  mills,  whicli  employ,  according  to  the 
.\u'itrian  Kncyi-lop.,  H,(iOO  hands.  It  has  also  tobacco 
ami  leather  factories.  (Ocstrr.  Niil.  lUici/c.  ;  Jifrgliaus  j 
Hnnipotili  Corogritfia,  Sjc) 

UOVIGNO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  circ. 
Istria,  on  the  Adriatic,  .TO  m.  S.S.W.  Trieste.  Pop. 
9,»i  0.  It  liasmiinerous  (liie  churches  and  other  public  edi. 
(c"s,  high  and  female  schools, and  2  hospitals.  Its  princigial 
cliurcli  Is  built  after  ilie  model  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
It  is  the  seat  of  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  ; 
has  2  harbours,  one  of  which  is  tolerably  secure;  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  tr.idc  in  wine,  olives,  timber, 
aticliovies,  and  tunny.  Its  inhalis.  arc  principally  sea- 
faring people,  or  (Engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  they  are,  liinv- 
eier.p.irtly  occupied  in  ship  htiilding  ami  making  cables. 
Near  the  town  are  some  quarries  of  ^•.lperior  marble. 
{Rnmpnlrli  ;  Oiwlcr.  Sat.  Kncyc.  ;  BiTf^linut.) 

ROVKiO  (an.  Hhodigium),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prnv.  Venice,  cap.  deleg,,  on  the  Adigetto,  a  branch  of 
ihc  Ailige.  in  the  swampy  tract  of  the  Pidcsin,  30  m. 
S  W.  Venice,  and   17  m.  N.  I'..  Fcrrara.     Pop.,  in  IS37, 
i.WO.     It  is  fortilied  ill  tlio  old  si  vie,  with  walls  fiaiiked 
will'  tower",  a  ditch,  and  a  cita'.i.d  ;  and  is  ( .itered  by  <i 
Hti's.     According'  to  llanipoldi,  it  is  rather  a  handsoiiie 
liwii ;  hut  the  Austrian  Knriic.  s.ays,  it  is  ill-hiiilt,  and 
uiiliiiillliy.     It  has  niiineroiis  chiirclies,  a  seminary,  and 
u  hospital :  2  orphan  asylums,  a  large  ,ind  fine  theatre,  an 
[icalcuiy  of  sciences  and  arts,  and  various  superior  pulilic 
icliiols.     The  library  of  the  Cimnt  Sllvestrl,  comprising 
|ii'>.lliKI  vols.,  is  open  to  the  public.     It  Is  the  seat  of  the 
wiu'rior  courts  lur  tlie  deleg.,  and  the  residence  of  flio 
m'lliite.  and  the  iiishop  of  Adria.     Thoiigli  much  de- 
niiM,  it  hai  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  a  large  fair 
(mm  tilt.  20.  to  2"<.,  mid  3  weekly  markets.    General  Sa- 
ury «ii«  created  by  Napoleon,  liuke  of  Itovigu.   (Kam- 
ifj'ii ;  lli'inhaus  ;  Aiistr.  Sat.  I^nryr.,  Sic.) 

liliriJ'.ItS,  a  town  of  Kclgiuni,  prov.  \V.  Flimders, 
ln|'.  cwlon  oil  the  Maiidelbcclie,  a  tributary  uf  the  Lys. 
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20  m.  W.  by  S.  Ghent.  Pop.,  in  1830,  9,9R2.  It  has  n 
high  school,  manufactures  ot  linen  fabrics,  leathc^r,  snap, 
oil,  fiC,  and  some  tr,ade  In  butter  of  a  superior  quality. 
(Heniclitinfi;  Dict.dfog.) 

KOXBURGH,  an  inland  and  frontier  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  the  co.  Berwick  and  a  small  portion  of  Slid- 
Lothian,  E.  and  S.  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
and  W.  Dumfries  and  Selkirk.  Area,  4r)7,9'20  acres,  of 
which  nearly  a  half  is  occasionally  under  the  plough. 
It  is  partly  Intersected  and  partly  bounded  by  the  'rwecci ; 
and  is  traversed  from  its  S.W.  border,  where  it  has  its 
source,  N.E.  to  Kelso,  hy  the  Teviot,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Teviotdale.  It  has  every  variety  of  surface, 
and  soil.  The  low  arable  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  consist  princip.-iliy  of  light  turnip 
soil.  The  mountainous  or  pastoral  district  is  principally 
in  the  S.W.  parts  of  the  co.,  along  the  Dumfries,  Cum- 
berland, and  Northumberland  border.  The  hills,  how- 
ev(T,  like  the  Cheviots,  to  wldch  they  are  contiguous,  are 
mostly  smooth,  dry,  and  well  covered  with  good  sheep 
pasture.  Property  mostly  in  large  estates ;  but  there 
are  several  of  the  smiiller  cl.iss  of  proprietors.  Farms 
generally  large ;  and  some  farmers  frequently  hold  three 
or  inore'farms.  Arable  husbandry  is  as  well  understood 
and  practised  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  co.  as  in  the 
most  improved  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  theatre  where  some  of  the 
principal  improvements  in  modern  farming  were  first 
introduced,  and  where  others  were  first  successfully 
practised  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  great  improver 
of  Scotch. husbandry,  occupied  the  farm  of  Frogden,  near 
Kelso,  in  this  co. ;  and  in  it,  soon  after  1700,  he  set  to 
viork  the  first  plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by 
tlic  ploughman,  tliat  was  ever  seen  in  Scotland  !  And  if 
Mr.  Dawson  was  not  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  rais- 
ing turnips,  he  was  the  first  practical  farmer  by  whom 
they  were  profitably  cultivated  on  a  lar^e  scale.  (Survcj/ 
of  Roxburgh,  pp.  09.  90.)  Fanners  lor  drfcssing  corn 
were  also  made  and  used  in  this  co.  before  they  were 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  Scotliind.  (Ibid,  yi.  HO.)  Largo 
quantities  of  wheat  are  now  produced.  Cattle,  a  mixed 
breed.  Sheep,  principally  Cheviots.  Within  the  last  30 
years  many  important  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  tills  district.  A  large  extent  of  land  that  was  entirely 
pastoral  now  bears  luxuriant  crops:  bone  manure  has 
been  introduced ;  agricultural  maii.agemcnt  has  been 
materially  amended ;  a  good  deal  of  waste  land  has  been 

filanted  ;  farm -houses  and  buildings  have,  in  numerous 
nstances,  been  rebuilt  on  ajiproved  plans  ;  thrashing- 
machines  have  been  erected  on  most  considerable 
farms  ;  and  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  matcrinily  improved.  (Xfw  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  Roxburgh,  p.  Zi.  33.  40.  12.').,  &c.) 
There  are  some  very  productive  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jedliurgli,  Melrose,  and  Kelso.  Average 
rent  of  hand,  in  ISIO,  lOj.  iin  acre.  Marl  is  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  several  parts  of  the  co.,  and  it  is  alsn 
well  supplied  with  limestone  and  freestone.  Various 
br.anches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour  at 
Hawick  .ind  Wiltm  ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  at  Jedburgh, 
Melrose,  and  Kelso.  The  (lar.  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  in  tiiis 
CO.,  is  celebrated  as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest 
colony  of  gypsies  in  Scotland.  Roxburgh  contains  31 
parishes  ;  and  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  tliu 
CO. ;  and  tlie  bor.  of  Jedliurgli  joins  with  otiier  burghs  in 
returning  a  mem.  Uegistered  electors  for  the  co.,  iu 
1839-4(1,  2,2'27.  Principal  towns,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Ha- 
wick, and  Melrose.  In  1831,  this  co.  had  6.732  inhab. 
houses,  8,930  families,  and  43,li.'l3  inhalis.,  of  whom  20,701 
were  males,  and  22,902  females.  Valued  rent,  314,61)3/. 
Scotch.     Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  181,5,  254,180/. 

UUBICGN.     Sec  Italy,  ante,  p.  M. 

Kl'DGKLE  Y,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
StafiVird,  and  E.  div.  of  bund.  Cuttlestonc,  on  the  S. 
hank  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  a  fine  aqueduct  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  8  m.  E.S.E.  Stafford,  and  ri2  m. 
N.W.  London.  Art-a  of  par.,  7,r20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,165.  The  town  Is  wel!  built,  comprising  many  good 
houses,  and  a  few  that  may  even  lay  claim  to  elegance. 
The  par.  church,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  handsome 
tower  at  its  W.  end,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and 
almost  rebuilt.  The  living  is  a  vlcar.ige  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield.  Tliere  are  places  of 
worship  for  different  classes  of  dissenters,  and  several 
Sunday-schools.  A  tree  grammar-school  was  founded 
here  by  Queen  Elizalieth  :  an  endowed  school  furnishes  . 
clothing  and  nstriiction  to  35  hoys  ;  besides  which  there 
is  a  natiiinal  and  infant-school.  Hopkins's  .Almshouses 
alford  relief  to  aged  poor  women,  and  there  are  several 
money  charities.  The  principal  manufacture  of  Itudge. 
Icy  is  that  of  hats  and  felts  ;  but  other  articles  are  made 
here.  A  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town  to  the 
Trent,  turns  several  colour  and  corn  mills,  and  there  are 
some  iroufiirges.  At  Brereton.  within  the  p.ir.,  are  ex- 
tell^i^e  nillieries,  cniploying  I'loin  .500  to  000  iiicii.  Tlie 
town  derives  cuusideiublc  udvnntai{cs  from  its  position  on 
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u.  theceUlngia  decorated  «tth  P»\'J«,"f4flrt'e" 
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of  lut.,  of  nearly  6,000  m.  Its  extent,  from  N. 
to  S.,  though  less  vast,  is  still  very  greiit, stretch- 
ing from  the  38th  to  the  70th,  and  m  some  parts 
to  the  78th  cleg,  of  N.  lat.,  exhibiting  an  average 
breadth  of  about  1,500  m.  And,  exclusive  of 
this,  ttussia  cKiims  a  very  Large  tract  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  America;  and  is  mistress  of  Nova 
Zcmbla,  and  some  other  large  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  Aleutian  islands  off 
Kamtchatska,  and  of  the  Aland  isles,  &c.  in  the 
Baltic.  Her  superficial  extent  has  not  been 
detennined  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It 
was  estimated  by  Hassel  at  372,9,')5  geog.  sq.  m., 
viz.  Uussia  in  Europe,  including  Finland, 
72,869  sq.  m.  ;  Uussia  in  Asia,  275,767  do.  ; 
and  Russia  in  America,  24.000  do.  :  and  Schnitz- 
Icr,  in  his  Stutistiquc  Generate,  has  adopted 
this  estimate.  The  latest,  however,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  lliis  vast  empire  is  that  given  by  M.  Ka'ppen, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersburg,  in 
the  employment  of  government.  According  to 
this  gentleman,  the  area  of  its  different  great 
divisions  is  as  follows :  — 

Gfitg.  sij,  m. 
llussi.i  in  Kuropp,  ini-ludinfj;  the  tmrtions  of  the 
povfrniuonu  of  I'erni,  OrenliOUrh^  mid  Vtalk 


iiiat  ixienit  into  Ahia  -  .  -      Sl.nifi 

Noitherri  Afialic  Hiissift,  or  SilKTia  .  .    *^.W,S18 

Southern  Asintio  Ru-uin,  or  Transc-aucasian  provinces    .1,.1SI 
(iniiuldui:liv  of  Finland  ...        G,100 

liin;:tloni  of  Poland        -  -  -  .        y,y(»7 

AinerlL-an  colonies         -  -  -  -      1 7,'»0() 


Grand  total 


a;4,3Ks 


N.  M.  This  fstlmate,  with  the  imp.,  is  subsequently  given  more  In 

diuil. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  acquire  a  better  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  liussian  empire,  when 
he  is  told  that  it  includes  nearly  one  seventh  part 
of  the  terrestrial  ))art  of  the  globe,  and  about 
one  twenty-seventh  jjart  of  its  entire  surface. 
Hut  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  pro- 
digious superficies  is  almost  uninhabited,  and 
sienis  to  be  destined  to  perpetual  sterility ;  a 
fonsc(]ucnce  partly  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
climate  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  partly  of  almost  all  the  great 
rivers  by  which  they  are  traversed  having  their 
embouchure  in  that  ocean,  and  being,  therefore, 
inaccessible  either  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
jwrt  of  the  year. 

Face  of  Ihe  Country.     Mountains.  —  Russia  is,  in  gc- 
iioral,  level,  iinil  coniiirises  some  of  the  most  extensive 
|.l:iiiis  ill  tile  world.     That  part  of  the  empire'Vihich  is 
in  the  eastern  licmisphcre  is  naturally  parcelleil  into  the 
tun  great  divisions  of  Kuropeaii  and  Asiatic  Hussia,  by 
till'  Onral  mcmntains,  wliich  stretch  in  a  N.N.E.  di- 
ri'clion  from  the  Caspian    Sea  to  the   Arctic  Ocean  ; 
fcirming,  through  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  the 
liiiuudary  between  Europe  and  Asia.   The  liighest  points 
in  tills  chain  liave  an  elevation  of  about  O.iiOO  I't.  above 
llic  level  of  the  Caspian.     In  all  tlie  vast  country,  «x- 
toiiiling  on  the  W.  side  of  this  central  chain  to  the  con- 
fines of  I'oland  and  Moldavia,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
lilll.      The  \'aldai  hills,  or  elevated  (;rounds,  between 
Niivjrcrod  and  Twer,  where  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  and 
I  Ihe  Dniepr  have  theii-  sources,  are  nowhere  more  than 
atjuut  1,2110  It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  country 
I  cxliibilinga  Wiiving  surface,  and  without  any  consider- 
I  aliie  elevations.      There' is  nothing,  in  fact,   save  the 
I  fiiresls,  to  break  or  interrupt  the  course  of  the  wind,  in 
jiill  the  immen.e  sp.ice  interposed  betweiMi  Ihe  Oural  and 
I  the  Carpathian  mountains.      The  only  great  cliain  ot 
(minntaiiis  in  western   Itnssia  's  that  of  Caucasus,  be- 
Itivvi'iithe  Kuxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  tliis  is  almost 
lat  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enipiie.      t,il)eria,  or 
lAsiiuic  liussi;u    consists    principally  of   a  vast    plain, 
Itlilfhtly  inclining  to  the  N.     Towards  the  S.  and  K., 
Uimvcver,  il  is  in  jiarts  mountainous,  being  separated 
Hiiiin  Moiifiolia  and  Manohonria  by  higli  and  little  ex- 
Vort'il  ridges,  in  which  the  great  rivers  that  flow  througli 
Ittotlie  Arctic  Ocean  have  their  sources. 

Till'  iiKut  distinguishing  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
plus^iH  is  her  vast  forests.  Schnitzler,  who  estimates  the 
UrlKe  nf  Kuropean  Russia  at  about  400  millions  of  de- 
Ku'.ims.  supposes  that  llifi  millions  are  occupied  liy  fo- 
V>ls-    I'luy  are  so  very  prevalent  In  the  governments  of 
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Nnvaorod  and  Twor,  between  retcrsburg  and  Moscow, 
that  it  has  been  said  a  squiriel  might  travel  from  the  one 
city  to  the  othy  without  ever  touching  the  ground.  The 
forest  of  Volkonski,  at  the  source  of  the  Wolga,  is  tho 
most  extensive  of  any  in  Knroiie.  In  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  both  aides  the  Onral  mountains,  containing  18 
millions  of  deciatines,  no  fewer  than  17  millions  are  co- 
vered by  forests  1  The  forests  of  Asiatic  Hussia  are, 
also,  of  vast  size.  In  extiMislve  districts,  however,  the 
surface  is  quite  free  Irom  wood.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  vast  slcppcs  or  plains  In  the  governments  of 
Astrakhan  and  Omsk,  which  in  many  parts,  indeed,  are 
a  mere  sandy  desert. 

Rivers  and  Lakes,  —  The  rivers  of  Hussia  are  usually 
divided  into  live  groups  or  systems,  corresponding  to  the 
sejis  in  which  they  have  their  enilxmchure,  viz.,  the 
.Arctic  t)cpan,  the  Haltie,  the  Black  .Sea,  the  C'aspian, 
and  the  Paeitic  Ocean.  The  Hrst  division  is  liy  far  the 
largest.  It  comprises.  In  Kurope,  the  Uwlna,  Mezen, 
and  Petchora  ;  wiiile  in  Asia  it  includea,  among  a  host 
of  others,  the  Obi,  Jcnisei,  and  Lena,  three  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  All  these  rivers  run  from  .S. 
to  N. ;  an<l  tho  last  three  have  a  course  of  from  2,000  to 
2,5(KI  m.  The  rivers  whicli  I'all  into  the  Haltie,  though 
of  far  gre.iter  importance  in  an  ecoimmical  point  of  view, 
are  of  very  inferior  magnitude.  The  principal  are  the 
Neva,  which  has  Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  l)iina,,and 
the  Niemen.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Hlaik  Sea 
equal  those  falling  into  the  Haltie  in  commercial  imiior- 
tance,  and  far  exceed  them  in  length  of  course  and 
volume  of  water.  .Among  others  are  the  Dniestr, 
Dniepr,  Hug,  Dun,  and  Kuban.  The  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian has,  however,  to  boast  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  of  Hussia,  the  SVolga.  This  great 
river  has  its  sources  in  the  government  of  Twer,  about  . 
180  m.  S.  by  K.  from  Petersburg  :  including  sinuosities, 
its  course  is  about  1,(100  leagues,  while  that  of  the  Da- 
nube is  only  about  4.')0  !  (Sec  WoLtiA.)  It  is  of  vast 
consequence  to  the  internal  navigation  of  the  empire. 
The  Caspian  Sea,  also,  receives  the  Oural  and  the  ICinba. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through  which 
they  Bow,  and  the  vast  length  of  their  course,  tlie  rivers 
of  Uussia  are  but  little  interrupted  by  cataracts,  flow 
with  a  tranquil  stream,  and  afford  great  facilities  to  in. 
ternal  navigation.     I'he  severity  of  tlie  climate  no  doiiljt 

firevents,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  all 
ntercourse  by  water  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  renders  llie 
rivers  falling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  comparativ.'ly 
little  value.  Luckily,  however,  the  frost,  which  inter- 
rupts navigation,  allbrds  the  greatest  facilities  to  land 
travelling.     (Seepo4<.) 

'I'he  lakes,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  of  Russia  arc  upon  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  lake  of  Baikal,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutsk,  in  Asiatic  Kussia,  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world.  In  Kuropean  Russia,  the  lakes  of 
Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus.  Ilmen,and  llielo  Ozerii,  areakso 
of  great  extent, particularly  the  flrst.  The  duchy  of  I'in- 
land  is  almost  every  where  intersprrsed  witli  lakes,  and 
they  are  very  abundant  in  otlier  provinces,  particularly 
in  that  of  Olonetz. 

Suit  and  Cliiiinle These,  it  is  obvious,  must  differ 

exceedingly  in  so  vast  a  country.  Some  provinces  mostly 
consist  of  sandy  barren  plains,  or  vast  morasses.  Hut 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  or  that  included 
between  the  Haltie,  the  tJulph  of  I'inland,  and  the 
Wolga,  on  the  N.  .nnd  K.  ;  the  Hlack  Sea  on  the  S., 
and  Austria,  Poland,  Prussia,  tS:e.,  on  the  \V.,  has, 
speaking  generally,  a  soft  black  mould,  of  great  depth, 
mostly  on  a  sandy  bottom,  easily  wrought,  and  very 
fertile.  In  some  places  it  inclines  ti>  sand  or  gravel ; 
in  many,  from  the  want  of  drainages,  it  is  |)oaly  or 
boggy:  in  Livonia,  and  parts  of  Lithuania,  it  is  clavey, 
but  it  nowhere  inclines  to  chiilk.  The  loUowing  state- 
ments by  Pleschevet'.  whose  accuracy  is  well  known, 
contain  all  the  inlcirniation  with  respect  to  the  soil  and 
productiveness  of  tin;  country  that  seems  to  be  required 
in  a  work  of  this  description.  "  Russia,"  says  he,  "  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  parts  by  the  Oural  mountains,  whii  h 
form  an  uninterrupted  barrier  through  its  whole  lircailth, 
and  s(  palate  Silieria  or  Asiatic  from  Kurope.in  Russia. 

■•  That  part  of  Russia  which  lies  on  tins  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  presents  an  immense  plain  declining 
westward  by  an  easy  descent.  This  idaiii,  Ironi  its  va-t 
extent,  has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  pro- 
ducts. Its  northern  part,  whicli  sensibly  declines  towards 
the  White  and  rrozen  Seas,  is  covered  with  forests, 
marsliy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation.  The  other,  and 
more  southerly  portion  of  this  last  plain,  intiiulis  the 
whole  district  along  the  Wolga,  as  far  as  the  steppes  or 
deserts  between  the  t'aspian  anil  the  sea  of  Azov,  and 
constitutes  the  linest  part  of  Russia :  generally  it  has  a 
fertile  soil,  the  arable  and  meadow  land  prepo'ndinatiug 
over  the  woods  and  marshes. 

"  Thatpartof  the  country  which  extends  towards  Voru- 
neje,  Tambof,  Penza,  and  Simbirsk,  as  far  as  the  deserts, 
is  most  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of  every  kiiui 
of  Iruit  and  otlier  |iroduce.    It  has  every  where  uii  ex- 
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ccllcnt  soil,  ron«l8tiiig  of  black  earth,  strongly  Imprcg- 
natctl  with  saltpetre.  liut  the  tract  whieli  commences 
between  the  sea  of  Azov  and  the  '".ispian,  and  extends 
near  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  between  tlie  Wolija  and 
Uiiral,  as  far  as  the  Kmha,  is  little  better  than  a  desert, 
being  level,  dry,  high,  barren,  and  full  of  salt  lakes. 

"  The  country  lying  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Oural 
mnuntains,  known  by  the  name  of  .Siberia,  is  generally 
a  flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  towards 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  rising  thence  by  ennally  imper- 
ceptible  degrees,  towards  its  southern  border,  where  at 
lait  It  is  lost  in  tlic  immense  mountain  ranges  which 
separate  the  llussian  and  t'liinesc  empires.  It  is  un- 
necessary  to  notice  In  detail  the  different  great  divisions 
of  this  vast  territory.  As  we  proceed  farther  V..,  the 
climate  in  the  same  latitude  becomes  more  anil  more 
severe,  the  summers  shorter,  and  the  frosts  more  in- 
tense. In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  soutli- 
crly  portion  of  Siberia,  or  that  Iwtivcen  the  S.  frontier  of 
the  empire  and  the  .'i/th  or  (iOtli  deg.  of  lat.,  as  far  K. 
as  the  river  Lena,  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  soil ; 
and  that,  notwitlistniidinn  the  severity  of  the  climate,  it 
produces  most  kinds  of  grain.  Hut,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  cold  aii.l  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  more  north- 
erly portion  of  tlie  region  now  noticed,  or  that  exteoiling 
from  the  ft7th  or  With  dog.  of  l.it.  to  the  Frozen  Oiean, 
and  the  whole  country  K.  of  the  Lena,  from  the  frontier 
of  M.mchooria  nortluvards.  Is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly 
unlit  either  for  eultivatinn,  or  lor  the  grazing  of  cattle. 
In  the  !•:.  a  portion  oflliis  vast  tract  is  mountainous,  but 
It  mostly  cimslsts  of  immenso  levels,  loll  of  swamps  iuid 
bogs,  covered  with  moss,  wliieh  would  be  totally  im- 
passable were  it  not  tliat  the  ice,  which  never  thaws 
deeper  than  a  few  inches,  gives  a  llrm  uiiler  footing." 
(t'lig.  Tians.,  p- .').) 

A  country  wliirh,  like  Russia,  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  al)out  40  degrees  of  latitude,  might  he  supposed 
to  have  almost  every  climate  :  and  thi«  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tlie  case.  "  When  spring  commences  in  one  divi- 
sion of  this  vast  empire,  another  experiences  all  the 
rigours  of  winter.  Here  the  pjirched  camel  traverses  arid 
burning  deserts  ;  there  the  rein-deer  courses  over  iieaps 
of  snow,  under  which  lie  (liuls  a  scanty  supply  of  moss. 
The  Samoide  sleeps  in  his  c.ihin,  where  tlie  <l.iys  are 
short  and  ciouily,  while  the  Kirkgliisian  feeds  his  Hock 
under  a  clear  serene  sky.  This  varii'ly  of  the  products 
ami  diversity  In  the  manner  of  living,  gives  Hussia  .ad- 
vantages not  enjoyed  by  any  other  I'.urnpian  counlry. 
She  possesses,  in  the  greatest  aliiiiid.ince.  :ill  llie  ino^t 
necessaiy  articles,  and  tlie  greater  niiinhir  of  lliose  wliieh 
are  reckoned  luxuries;  and  sIk' either  furnisiies  or  may 
(irocure  all  the  proiiucts  of  dillereut  climates."  {Slorili, 
TnhlcuH  ilr  In  W«.«.v;r,  i.  0  ) 

Hut  notwitlutaniling  the  he.its  that  usually  prevail 
during  summer,  especially  in  tlie  southern  provinces, 
colli,  speaking  generailv.  predominates  very  liecideilly  in 
Unssla.  With  the  exception,  inilei  d,  of  tlie  Crimea  and 
the  transeaucaslau  proviuccF,  no  part  of  Ilussia  can  be 
(aid  to  be  generally  hot  ;  aiidevi  u  In  lliein  the  Irost  in 
winter  is  otten  verv  severe.  The  climate  of  llussia  is,  In 
fact,  proverlilal  lor  its  severity  ;  and  this  Increases  not 
only  as  we  ailvauee  towards  the  N..  but  also  as  W"  ad- 
vance towards  llie  K.  ;  the  eoll  beinii  il-eidedly  irreater 
In  Siberia  than  In  the  same  hililud.vs  in  I'.uropean  llussia, 
adllUrence  whleli  is  also  sulhrleiiliy  perceptible  In  the 
provinces  on  the  K.  and  \V.  sides  of  the  latter.  This,  no 
douiit,  is  owin/  to  v.iriiiiis  causes ;  liiit  principally,  per- 
haps, to  the  greater  cultivation  of  tlie  western  provinces 
and  their  proxiniltv  to  tlie  llaltic  ;  and  to  the  vast  extent 
of  frozen  sea  and  land  traversed  by  the  winds  from  the 
N.K.  llevond  the  ('i'>lii  degree  i,{  lat.  the  ground  is 
coieied  wl'th  snow  nud  Ice  for  alioul  nine  moiitlis  in  the 
year;  and  during  the  other  Ihrre  months  ice  is  always 
found  at  a  little  ill«tanie  bilow  tlie  surlaie.  loru  i  roi  s 
cannot  bi'depeoiled  upon  In  r.uropeau  Itussla  lieyoiid  the 
rM  degree  of  l.it.  ;  and  the  great  .lurinillur  il  provimi  s  , 
lie  III  the  S.  of  Ihi'  .'islli  deg.  The  Irnlts  of  leiii|ii'V.ite  , 
rllniates  are  -elilom  met  willi  bevoiid  the  .V.'d  deg.  I 
At  I'eterslmrgh,  In  lat.  .V.M  .'>(i'.  the  mean  maximnni  of  i 
cold  is  about  'Jl  ',  and  the  iiieati  ina\liiium  of  beat  '/I  ',  j 
Heaiiiniir.  The  Neva  Is  cinninoiily  fro/en  over  In  tnre 
the  eoil  of  November,  and  the  ice  never  breaks  up  be-  i 
fore  the  end  of  Mar.  h.  At  ini  average  ofliMi  years  it  is 
cairolated  Ihit  lliere  are  annnally  at  I'l  tirsluirgli  '.i7 
brlglit  il.ivs.  104  r.iin.  Ti  snow,  and  (i.l  niisetlled.  .\t 
Mosriiw,  (n  l.it.  :<■<  l.'\!|,  the  cold  Is  nmre  s.i,  re  tliiin  iit 
Htiakholm  In  lat.  :><> '  'ioj.  At  Astrakhan  in  lat,  I'l  '  '^l', 
nearly  the  same  as  tli.it  of  I.yoiK,  llie  Wnlua  l<  sume- 
limes  frniieii  over  so  as  lo  bear  ioiulid  waggons,  The  sea  i 
of  Azof  Isiisiiallv  I'ruzeu  over  from  .Vovenilnr  to  the  be- 
uliinlrig  of  April'.  Ill  Sllieri.i.  as  ainiidy  staled,  the  cold 
Is  much  more  severe  lliaii  In  the  pnivlnees  to  the  \V.  of  [ 
the  Oural  nionnlalns.  Hie  breakliis,'  op  of  the  lee  mi  the 
I.eiia  does  not  laKe|iliiie  liefiie  the  li.g!iioiiig  ol  May.        ' 

Hill  tills  M'tirecold  Is  not  unliiallhv.  .uid  is  mm  h  les«  | 
Inconvenleiil  than  iiilglil  be  suppilseil.  While  the  trust  i 
laali  the  ttir  1»  pure  luid  braclii;;,  and  Us   severity   li 


ffuardcd  ag,ainst  by  warm  clothing,  and  by  having  the 
louses  properly  constructed  and  heated.  At  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  tlie  finest  season.  The 
inliabs.  seem  to  revive  at  Its  approach.  Sledge-roads 
over  the  snow  render  travelling  commodious  and  agree, 
able ;  and  a  winter  journey  in  a  moderate  frost  by  moon- 
light is  a  high  enjoyment.  Tlie  Kussian  peasants  care 
only  for  warm  covering  for  their  legs  and  feet.  At  Pe 
torsburg,  in  a  frost  of  2,")°  Ucaumur,  it  is  common  to  see 
women  standing  lor  hours  together  washing  their  linen 
through  holes  dug  in  the  ice  over  the  Neva  I 

Spring  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  place  in  the 
Russian  calendar.  The  transition  from  Irost  to  fine 
weather  is  usually  very  rapid.  In  a  brief  period  after 
the  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared,  the  fields  and  trees 
arc  clothed  in  tlie  livery  of  summer,  and  vegetation 
makes  an  extraordinary  progress.  At  Petersburg  the 
summer  is  as  mild  and  agreeable  as  in  the  S.  of  France  j 
but  there  and  in  all  the  N.  provinces  it  is  very  variable. 
As  we  .advance  towards  the  S.  It  becomes  steadier,  ami 
the  heats  increase.  At  Astrakhan  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  103}"  Fah. ;  and  in  tlio 
transcaucasian  provinces  it  rises  still  higher.  The  au- 
tumn, or  the  period  of  transition  from  summer  to  winter, 
is  the  most  unpleasant  season  in  Russia.  The  sky  is 
generally  cloudy,  and  rains  and  storms  arc  very  preva- 
lent. Ihe  Crimea,  from  its  lilgli  S.  lat.,  and  its  beini,' 
unbosomed  In  the  Fuxine,  has  the  most  agreeable  cli- 
mate in  the  empire. 

Difisioiis,  Piiimlntinn,  .^r.— Tlie  divisions  of  tlie  Uii':- 
slan  empire  liave  difl'eied  m.iterially  atdilferent  periods. 
Peter  the  Great  made  some  iniportant  changes  In  tlio 
distributinu  th.at  had  existed  previously  to  his  epiicli. 
Tlie  whole,  however,  \vas  reiiioileiled  and  placed  on  ,i 
new  footing  by  (^atlierine  II.  In  1775.  She  divlileil  tlie 
entire  empire  into  tliree  great  regions :  those  of  ili' 
North,  .Middle,  and  South.  Faeb  of  these  regions  w;is 
snbtlivided  into  governineiits,  of  which  there  were  at 
first  42,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  .'id  Paul  made  somi' 
ill-advised  changes  on  this  distribution,  which  were  sit 
aside  on  the  accession  of  .Mexauder.  The  existing  di\i- 
sions  were  mostly  IKeil  by  the  litter  in  1822,  nearly  on 
the  b.asis  laid  down  by  C.itherine.  The  empire,  exchi- 
sive  of  the  kingdmn  of  Poland,  Is  divided  Into  govern- 
ments, exclusive  of  cert.du  territories  called  provinces, 
or  (ihliiila,  not  formed  into  governments.  Some  of  tlii'FO 
divisions,  particularly  those  In  Asl.itic  Russia,  are  of  va>t 
extent ;  hut  neitliir  their  lioiindarles  nor  their  pn|iiila- 
tion  are  well  ascertained.  Hut.  as  the  best  that  can  lie 
had,  we  subjoin  M.  Kieppen's  table  of  ihe  area  and  popu- 
lation  of  lliedilferent  provlncis  included  in  the  eniiiire. 
[See  top  of  next  page.] 

Attimal  inul  Icffilnhlf  Pritrtuclft.  —  Tlie  animals  nf 
Russia  inelnde  those  eonimonly  met  with  In  the  arilii; 
circle,  and  in  temperate  ellinati's,  .as  well  as  some  nf 
those  belonging  more  peculiarly  to  the  Intertrnpiril 
regions.  I'.xcliislve  of  liorses,  oxen,  sheen,  \c.,  rciii- 
di'i'r  and  camel  are  both  met  with.  The  latter  Is  eiii- 
ployi'd  111  travelling  thruiigh  the  deserts  in  some  of  tin" 
S.  provs.,  wliile  the  former  constitntes  the  prim  ip.il 
we.ilth  iif  the  Samoiedes,  Tiingii^lans,  Osthiks,  I'di mk- 
ti  his,  and  other  tribes  Inh.ibltiiig  tlie  extreme  N.  |i;irts 
of  the  empire.  The  dog  is  cnmnion  everywhere  ;  aiiil  in 
parts  of  Siberia,  v»here  there  are  neither  horses  n'lr 
reiii-dciT,  is  of  the  very  greatest  ulllily  ;  and  liesldis 
bi'ing  employed  lor  ibaUKlit  and  biirdeu.  Is  iiseil  »< 
fiiol.  Hears  are  abundant:  beavers  and  other  iiir- 
beariii*;  animals  are  also  conniion  ;  ami  in  w\\\)  prnv.^. 
the  chase  Inriiis  a  principal  part  of  the  orcupatlnii  of  llii' 
|iiiiple.     The  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  lish. 

All  sorts  of  I'l.rn  sneiied  In  Russia  j  Ihoiigh,  ns  al- 
rrailv  staled,  the  crops  cannot  Ir-  depended  upon  alinic 
the  <Vh\  deg.,  nor  is  ciiltlialion  atlempteil  In  any  |iiiit 
of  the  empire  hi  yi'iid  III"  li'itli  deg.  Fruits  of  :ill  siirn 
are  aliiinilant  in  Ihe  S.  pnos,  Tlie  \liie  is  ciiltiv.iti'ii  lii 
the  vi'.'liilly  of  Astrakhan,  in  Ihe  Crlima,  anil  in  III' 
Caiicasi,ni  provs. ;  but  the  wine  made  lioiii  it  is  nf  a  vriy 
low  ipi.illty.  ThoU'jh  meadows  are  not  ahnndaiil  in 
linssla.  the  p.istiires  in  most  parts  are  excellent,  i'lx' 
forests  will  be  afterwards  nut  iced. 

Mimrnis,  II Diking  nf  Mrliiln  —The  mines  of  IliisKii 
are  of  coiisider.ilile  importance  and  value.  The  prir- 
I  ipal  are  sitiialid  In  the  Onral  and  Altai  Mountains,  .in, 1 
ill  the  mountains  in  tin'  vicinity  of  'M'rtscliiiik.  in  Si- 
beria (iiild  and  pl.illna  are  Itotli  luimd  In  cnnsiiier.ilili' 
i|iiantltles  in  the  Oiiralkiii  Miiiintaios,  especially  In  th' 
mines  in  the  niiglilioiir'ioiid  of  I  atherliielinfg;  tin' 
liirmer  being  alsii  obtihii-d  from  the  Krilatof  iiiini',  .tr. 
In  Ih"  giivernnienl  ol  I'oboisk.  and  Irom  various  stn.iiii 
woik-  In  the  Oural,  Accurdlng  lo  the  otHeial  riiimi'.lli" 
gold  Kiiil  platliia  olilaini'd  Irom  niliies  bi'longliig  In  tin' 
crown,  mid  to  liidivUliiiiU  In  the  Oural,  in  Klii,  wcri'-. 
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Names,  Area,  and  Population  of  the  diflerent  Great  Divisfoni  and  Govcrnmend  included  in  the  Ruwian  Empire 

in  1838:  — 


Governments. 


fiorihrrn  Provinces : 

Archanffel 

Olonetx   - 

Vulo^da  • 
Omit  Rttu$ia : 

TetersburK 

NovBorod 

I'hkof       - 

Smolensk 

MlMCUW    - 

Twer 

Yaroftlaf  - 

Ki>!ttroma 

Nijui  Novgorod 

Vlaillinir 

Kiazan 

Tambof   - 

Tula 

Kaluga     - 

Orel 

Koursk  • 
llallic  Pntrincei  ; 

Kstlionia  - 

Livonia     - 

(!ourlnml  - 
Whilf  Kuttia  : 

Witejisk    - 

Molilltf    ■ 

Minsk  ■ 
hithuttnim; 

W'llna 

ftrodno 

Hi.il>i»tock 
Utllr  ttMMia  : 

Volhvnia 

I'odoha    • 

Kief 


Area  in 
Kq.  m. 


15,^!! 
S,354 
.6,88U 

710 

«,070 

),l)45 

UA4 

SftO 

\,vn 

KII7 
1,438 
K7S 
831 
707 
1,192 
Sli!) 
Ml 
755 
7'J4 

315 

mc, 

475 
778 

mi 

1,'J83 

I.lfil 
570 
IfiV 

1,073 
,'.7fi 
798 


Pop.  in 
1838. 


GovemmenU. 


430,000 
a3'J,iMHI 
747,500 

S85,80o' 

81i.'.,40O 

7ll5„1UO  1 

l,0(>4,2IH) 

l,'i49,700 

1,2'J7,!)IK) 

910,500 

958,700 

1,071, IIHI 

1,133,S00 

1,V4I,700 

1,591,700 

1,113,500: 

9I4,'.K)0  i 

l,3(i(;,3IK)ll 

1,5«,300,! 

282,800;: 
740,100;! 
503,000 

717,700 

84K,III>0 

1,034,800 

1,315,800 
791,700 
251,000 

1,314,100 
1,548,8IKI 
1,159,800 


Tchemigoll* 

Pultawa 

Khark.iif 

V»»r<ini'je         •    - 

Don  CoAsacks 
Stn  HuMiia: 

KkaterinosUf     - 

Kherson 

TaurUln 

Itessa-abia 
Wotf'a  atut  CaapitiH  Provinces : 

Kasaii 

I'ensa       -  .  - 

Simbirsk 

Sarnlof     - 

Astrakhan 

Caucasus,  .Sec.    - 
Ourill  t'rovitices ; 

OrenlKiurg 

I'erm       ... 

\'hitka     . 
Sibrriti  : 

Tiiliolsk 

Tomsk* 

Irkutsk    - 

Yakutsk 

Kamtehatka 

Okhotsk 

Yeniseisk 
Trnnictiiuiuian  Provinces : 

(ieoruia,  &c. 
Finland 

KioKdom  of  Poland 
Huwian  America 

Totals 


Area  in  i 
GeoK*  I 
iq.  m.     ! 


Pop.  In 

lft38. 


898 
1,068 
1,.3K6 
1,.354 
2,550 

1,1 8fi 

1,099 

8,040 

794 

1,101 

674 
1,141 
.3,473 

2,889 
1,803 

r,,535 
2,721 
2,497 

88,818 
102,000 


331 

n,4oii 

2,207 
17, .WO 


304,388 


69,073,200 


N.U.  The  304,388  Geographical  sq.  m.of  15  to  a  deg.  are  equal  to  7,725,000  Eng.  sq.  m.  or09-15  to  a  deg. 
*  Tlie  pop.  of  the  old  prov.  of  Om«k,  suppressed  in  1838,  is  wholly  Included  in  this  tahle  in  that  of  Tomsk ;  In  imint  of  fact,  however,  It 
was  assigneil  in  part  to  Toltolsk,  and  in  part  only  to  Tomsk. 

Classified  Account  of  the  Population  of  the  Russian  ICmpirc  In   1830,  according  to  the  OfBctal  Statement 

published  by  the  Minister  of  Finance :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Russian  priests  -          -           -           - 

68,331 

Deacons  Kiul  sacristans 

63,178 

.Male  chllilrcn  of  priests,  deacons,  and 

sacristans        .          .           .           • 
Total 

819,718 

251,057 

Priests    of    the   IJnIted    Greek    and 

Hornan  churi-h 

7,S83 

7,31  S 

Cathullc  priests 

2,197 

Armenian  priests 

474 

i!)? 

Lutheran  do.      .           .           .            - 

1,003 

955 

Iteliirmetl  church 

51 

37 

Mohammedan  Mullahs 

7,S.')0 

0,071 

l.amaj»  (Tartar) 

1,50 

yaliliS. 

Ilercditarjr          .           .          .           - 

281,731 

263,4S9 

lit  virtue  of  service,  Sic,  with  their 

sons 

78,928 

74,873 

Pl-ltv  (illirers  who  have  left  tlie  ortnv, 

and  are  employu<l  In  the  civil  ser. 

vlie,  ate.           .... 

187,017 

237,413 

Foreigners  of  all  classes 

22,114 

15,V15 

Mlllt.irj  colonies 

9,'HP,0'.I8 

981,407 

InhaMlmls  nf  Tonns. 

Merchants          .           .          .           - 

131,347 

120,711 

sliopk.i'Tiers,  artirans,  .Vc.      - 

1,3.19,431 

1,4.33,988 

(ID/ens  in  the  ea.stern  provlneet 

7,.'>35 

li,90li 

Greeks  of  Nijny,  gunmaken  of  Tula, 
Ac.       ..... 

Citizens  of  ItessaraLla 

Inhaliilauts  of  Villages. 

Peasants  (thai  is,  sl.ives',  the  private 
liropi^rty  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Imperial  familv,  peasants  annexed 
to  the  crown,  ^c.       .  .  . 

Peasants  the  priqierty  of  nohivs 

H*iia«/i'i  iji^'  Trittes, 
Calmncks,  Circashl.uis,  and  Moham* 
inedans  of  the  Caucasus 

Territory  lirifonit  the  Cuiirnriit, 
(U'orgia,  Armenia,  ^li'nguli.i.  \c.     ■ 

Polinil 

KInl.iml  .  .  .  . 

Kusslan  colonies  In  America  > 


Total  of  population    • 
Grand  total  of  both  sexes 


Males, 


10,888 
57,905 


10,41 1, .399 
ll,IO.V88 


Sl.5,715 

(Nearly) 
089,117 

8,077,311 

(il  13,058 

.30,701 


88,890,273 
.    .'i9, 1.33,500 


Females. 


10,910 
50,176 


Il,0'i9,59l 
ll,U.'i8,8J3 


801,982 
INearli) 

OSil.TMl 

8,110,911 

708,181 

,30,2'.I2 


30,8.37,313 


111  I8,t7.  the  same  mines  produn-d  ltd!)  poods  23  Ibi. 
poUI.  and  118  pomis  'iH  lbs.  platina  ;  and  exclusive  of  (he 
,il«i\e,  the  Siberian  mines  priidiieed  in  the  same  year  Kid 
iniiiils  of  Rold,  of  which  ;)0  pomis  were  extracted  from 
►ilier.  On  the  whole,  tlierelore,  the  produce  of  gold  in 
iiussia,  in  1KS7,  must  liave  exceeded  470  poods  ;  that  is, 
LilsiiiK  the  pood  at  3(>lb».,  ami  the  iirlce  of  gold  at  4/.  per 
uj..  It  must  have  ainoimtud  to  I.iwO.nho/.  I 

Silier  is  chiefly  finind  in  (lie  Altai  Moiinlains  of  Kho. 
Uvano  Voskfcisenkki,  nnd  In  tin'  Silierian  Mniint,.io8 
conllgiums  to  Nertsclili  k,  'I'lii'  annual  produce  of  tlie 
liivir  lollies  exceeds  a.iMHI  poods,  or  l(lH,(KiOlhs.  worth, 
>l  .V«. '.'(/  an  ounce,  8:i4,i'>0(i;.  Ami  If  we  nild  lo  the  value 
of  tlie  Kolii  and  silver  tliat  ,>f  the  platina,  the  aggregate 
valor  uf  (he  three  cannot  bo  estimated  at  less  than 
I.VKi.iioo/.  n  year, 

CiiplMT  it  found  111  the  gotornnient  of  Oionelj,  and  in 
tlie  (hiral  and  AKai  Mountains.  It  is  prcHluciil  In  llie 
exiinl  of  ahoot  '.ilo.lKKl  poinU  u  year.  AImhiI  10,0(10 poinis 
lif  lead  are  olilnincd  from  the  mines  of  Nerlscliink  and 
Klinllv  .100.  Till-  iron-mines  furnish  a  supply  more  than 
Miilli  11  111  fiir  the  wants  of  the  empire,  'rhe  works  In  (he 
Oiir.il  Miiniilains  mily  are  said  lo  employ  ahove  .'ilMXH) 
liliiinis  1  and  iron  Is  also  procured  in  tlio  Allal.  (an- 
u>iis,  111!'  Valdai  IIIUs,  Ke.  The  total  iirodml  of  Iron  is 
Mill  lit  Silnnltler  lo  amount  to  O  inillinns  poods  s  and 
may  ii'iiw,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  fl-mn  10  lo  \'i  mlillnns 
poods.  11  Irnm  Hili,0(X)  to  180,(HI«  tons,  "'  '  ■'■■  '" 
Vol..  II. 


Wood  only  li 


In  this  table,  however,  and  in  that  given  alMivp,  the  private 
soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  tlieir  wIm-s  and  ibildlen, 
are  not  includisl;  so  that  the  sum  total,  in  tininil  numbers, 
may  la*  esliinaletl  at  sixty-one  millions.  In  aiblition  to  Hbii  li 
must  boreckonetl  the  iidiabilantsot'the  moiiiHa-ns  U'twwii  the 
lllack  Sea  and  (be  Caspian,  amounting  to  l,1t5,(HKl.  There 
are  also  some  wandering  tr>ta's  of  (.Ircasslans  and  otl.ers, 
whom  it  is  Impossille  to  number.       

useii  in  tiie  iron-works  and  foimderies  of  Russia.  Mer- 
cury, antimony,  «lnc,  cobalt,  \c.,  are  lound  in  Sihrria. 

<  ast  iron  articles  are  prepared  at  most  mines  »  hen- 
there  are  forges.  'I'liereisan  Important  cannnn  manu- 
factory at  I'etrojavohsk,  in  the  government  of  Oloneij!, 
whicli  was  bronglit  to  a  high  stale  of  perfecdon  hy  an 
Kngllshman  of  the  name  of  (iascoigne.  Hut  the  prin. 
cipal  iiardware  inaiui factories  are  carried  on  at  Tula, 
111  the  government  ot  that  name.  (.SVc  Ti x*.)  A  great 
vaiiity  of  articles  of  cutlery  are  prodnced  ;  and  the 
royal  manuf.utory  of  lire-arms  Is  very  extensive,  ciniiloy- 
inir,  it  is  said,  about  7,0(H)  male  and  <l,(i(H)  female  uiirkirs. 
{Sihnilxli'r,  l.a  lliissii;  la  I'lilonnr.  Sjc,  p.  31ft  )  ^  cry 
ditlVrint  statements  have  been  made  a?  to  the  i|nallty  of 
the  arms  prmliiced  at  Tola.  Those  of  |)r.  Claike  were 
speeillly  confuted  hy  the  exploits  nl  llic  Itiisulan  fiirces  | 
and  no  doubt  the  m'annfitctiire  has  heiii  since  materially 
improved.  At  pri-sint  we  are  assured,  on  miiiiaibtetl 
anthiirity,  that  though  the  arms  produrnl  at  'I'nia  bo 
inferior  In  point  of  (iniih  tu  those  made  in  Kngl.ind,  they 
are  of  very  goml  quality. 

Russia  Is  abundantly  supplli'd  with  mines  of  salt  ami 
brine  springs ;  hot  as  most  of  them  are  at  a  great  dis- 
tance irom  tlie  llaltic  and  western  provs  ,  there  Is  n 
large  liiipor(,itlon  nl  salt  from  I'ngiaiid  and  Anstrli. 
Till'  salt4nlnes  and  hrilie  springs  in  (lie  gotrrnnieiit  of 
Taorlil.i  (the  frlinea),  are  the  most  extensive,  and  I'lir- 
uisli  annually  abiut  lU  millloiii  pouUi  (nearly  VlKl.llU 
U  r 
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ton») !  those  of  Perm,  which  annually  supply  about  7 
inilllona  |>onds,  arc  the  next  in  importance :  the  mines 
of  Iletsk,  in  the  government  of  Orcnboure,  furnisli  about 
300,000  poods,  exclusive  of  what  is  furnished  by  the  salt 
lakes,  and  additional  supplies  are  obtained  from  various 
other  mines  and  sprhigs. 

Aaricullure.  —  Landed  property  in  Russia  is  generally 
divided  into  estates  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  the 
nobility.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  latter  are  very 
extensive;  but,  owing  to  the  compulsory  division  of 
estates  among  the  chUdren  of  a  family  on  the  death  of 
the  father  *,  this  is  not  generally  the  case  ;  and  the  too 
great  subdivision  of  the  land  Is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  evils 
with  which  Russia  is  threatened.  The  peasants  occu- 
pying the  crown  estates  are  In  a  state  of  predial,  and 
those  occupying  the  estates  of  the  nobility  are  gene- 
rally In  a  state  of  abiolule,  slavery.  The  value  of  a  Rus- 
sian estate  formerly  depended  more  on  the  number  of 
labourers  or  slaves  belonging  to  it,  ond  which  may  be 
either  sold,  or  let  out  by  the  proprietor,  than  on  its  extent, 
or  the  quality  of  the  soil:  but  since  tlie  increase  of  pop.  this, 
in  many  districts,  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  the  proprietor 
is  sometimes  burdened  witli  the  charge  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  labourers,  and  paying  the  tax  on  them  to  go- 
vernment, fur  whose  services  he  has  little  or  no  use.  Uif- 
fcrent  proprietors  adi>nt  dilTerent  methods  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates.  In  the  principal  part  of  Great  Russia, 
comprising  all  the  central  provs.  of  the  monarchy,  the 
system  is  very  simple.  The  proprietors  rarely  farni  any 
considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  or  interfere  with 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  They  usually 
content  themselves  with  distributing  them  among  the 
peasantry;  their  revenue  consisting  in  the  produce  of 
an  ohroi,  or  capitation  tax,  impose<I  on  each  male  pea- 
sant, by  war  of  rent.  In  the  Baltic  provs.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  owners  usually  retain  a  quarter,  or  some  less 
proiiortion,  of  their  estates  in  tiieir  own  possession,  ma- 
naging them  either  directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
stewards  or  agents.  The  peasants  on  such  estates  are 
allowed  cottages,  having  pieces  of  ground  attached,  genu- 
rallv,  perhaps,  about  l.'S  acres, sufficient  for  their  support ; 
thefr  <>l>rol(  or  tax  being  paid  by  lalmur,  or  curneo,  per- 
formed on  the  lands  held  liy  the  proprietor,  or  let  by  liim 
to  others.  In  the  Ckraine  and  other  .S.  provs.,  the  pea- 
sants are  partly  free  ;  and  these  pay  for  the  l,'\iiMs  tliey 
occupy,  siimetlnies  immey,  but  more  frequently  produce 
and  lubour  rents.  There  is  also  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors who  cultivate  their  own  lands,  but  who  have  nut 
the  privilege  of  holding  slaves. 

It  may  seem  at  lirat  sight  th.it,  provided  its  amount 
were  mmlerate,  the  system  of  parcelling  out  land  to  occu- 
piers charged  with  an  obrok  or  capitation  tax,  could  not 
he  fairly  objected  to.  And  when  sucii  1^  tlie  case,  and  the 
landlord  allows  the  occupiers  to  reap  the  fruit  of  in- 
creased economy  and  exertion,  this  is  no  doubt  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  dealing  with  slaves.  Hut  the  vice  of  the 
system  is  that,  except  on  the  crown  estates,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  v.ill  of  the  proprietor,  who,  though  oc- 
casionally enlightened  and  liberal,  is  tiHi  freouently  ig- 
norant of  Ills  real  interests,  careless,  and  embarrasseil. 
The  occupier  has.  In  fact,  no  security  whatever.  If  he 
Improve  his  farm,  or  have  about  him  the  appearance  of 
getting  rich,  the  chances  are  that  his  obrok  will  lie  im- 
mediately Increased  :  or  that  a  portion  will  betaiten  from 
hli  farm,  and  given  to  another  ramiiy.  Kveu  the  preilial 
slaves  on  the  crown  estates,  from  whom  only  .i  certain 
amount  of  labour  or  of  corvies  can  he  legally  demanded, 
are  fretiuently  ex|iosed  to  the  extortion  >>t  those  to  whom 
the  lands  are  let.  or  of  the  officers  employed  to  superln- 
lenil  them.     Hence,  in  the  generality  of  Instances,  the 

iieasants  Invariably  follow  a  routine  system  ;  they  avoid 
abour  by  which  they  are  not  to  benefit ;  and  it  Is  seldom, 
except  on  the  lanils  managed  by  the  pniprictors  them- 
selves, or  on  those  occupied  by  the  few  tree  tenants  to 
tie  found  In  the  country,  that  .uiv  consldcrHhle  Improve- 
ments are  ever  attinipted.  Whin  the  |Kip.  of  an  I'state 
parcelled  among  |H'Hsants  Is  Increased,  anew  distribution 
of  the  land  has  to  lie  inaiie ;  and.  If  iinoccnpicd  l.'ind 
cannot  he  assigned  to  the  nets  I'ainilles.  tlii'y  are  provldiil 
for  liy  diinlnlsning  the  shares  aiipnrlioned  anionu  the  old 
ones.  On  such  im-ciisIiiih.  If  the  (H'c'.iplers  complain  that 
their  obroii  >ir  tax  Is  tiKi  heavy,  it  is  iisnal  to  grant  tho<e 
<iii  whom  the  proprietor  i  an  depend,  lie  ensi'  to  leave  the 
estate  ;  and.  though  Ihei  still  continue  slaves,  many  avail 
themselves  i<(  this  |H'rinissliin,  and  migrate  to  towns 
where  they  exercise  some  trade  or  priilVxiiiii.  from  the 

{iroliis  iif  will'  li  llicy  freipienlly  pay  a  iniirh  higher  obrok 
ban  was  Inipostil  ii|uin  lliem  In  the  lOMiitry,  and  accu- 
mulate sums  Willi  which  to  purchase  their  rreedum. 

It  is  evident  from  these  slateiiienis,  and  from  the  In- 
fluence of  the  compulsory  dlvUinn  of  estates  in  preveniliig 
Imjirovements  by  the  proprietors,  (hat  aKrIcultiire  In 
lliissia  most  tie  al  a  very  low  ebli.  lint  Ihongli  this  he 
its  general  riiiidltlon,  I*  illlfers   uialerlaily  in   dlll'erent 

*  th\9'  wrm\ih  i4 1  )i)ail*«  IsmlMl  |irn|i«rtv  l('«->i  '»}  liU  (1(<:ith,  In  Ills 
VIII.IW  fiir  tin.  iitiv  fiitiroviiih  ifiMH  In  t-si  li  ,1  iiiuhlvr  ,  slid  llw  rt- 
diMrlsr<|uall)  UiihM  •iiwiijf  Uivkhm.  (ytiutUti'  kuitta,  1.14. J 


provinces ;  and  some  estates,  even  In  the  most  backward 
provs.,  have  lieen  greatly  improved.  In  Livonia,  and 
the  provs.  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  in  parts  of 
the  Ukraine,  the  husbandry  Is  very  superior,  and  the  im- 

filements  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with 
n  most  parts  of  Germany.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  estates,  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
The  plough  is  there  a  wretched  implement  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  calculated  rather  to  scratch  than  to  turn  up 
the  soil.  The  harrow  is  made  of  wood  ;  and  rollers  and 
hoeing  machines  arc  entirely  unknown.  Were  It  not 
that  the  soil  is  generally  light,  friable,  and  very  easily 
wrought,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  it  by  such 
means.  But  these  suffice  to  make  it  produce  more  than 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabs.  There  is  not,  In- 
deed, as  Mr.  Loudon  has  truly  stated,  another  country 
in  Europe  where  corn  crops  may  be  raised  at  so  little 
expense  of  labour  as  in  Russia. 

exclusive  of  the  forests,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  the 
south,  vast  tracts  in  the  nortliern  parts  of  the  empire 
are,  and  always  roust  be,  unsusceptible  of  cultivation. 
Taking  the  whole  surface  of  Kuropean  Russia  at  4I>2 
millions  of  declatines,  M.  Schnitzler  supposes  that  the 
cultivated  laud  does  not  exceed  6U  millions,  and  the 
meadows  (chiefly  in  Livonia  and  Cornl;ind)  6  milliiins 
deciatiiies.    ( Essai  Slulisliuue  ite  In  Htutie,  p.  34 . )     'J'he 
products  vary,  of  course,  with  the  difl'erences  of  soil  and 
climate.     All  sorts  of  coin  are  raised  ;  init  rye  being  the 
common  food  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  produced  in  much 
greater  quantities  tlian  any  other  sort  of  grain.    Next  to 
rye  is  oats  ;   and  tlie  value  of  the  crops  of  tliese  two, 
taken  together,  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  doiilde  tlie 
value  of  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  every  other 
kind  of  corn.     Orel,   Kasan,  Nij'ni   Novgorod,  Penita, 
Tainliof,  and  Koursk  are  the  most  productive  provs. ; 
and  it  is  In  them  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  is 
raised.    According  to  the  olflcial  returns,  which,  however, 
in  there  matters  are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  there 
were  sown  in  European  Russia,  in  the  latter  part  of  18:14, 
20,319,149  chetwerts  winter  corn  (rye  and  wheat) ;  and 
In  the  following  spring,  ,10,3!l8,04ri  chetwerts  spring  corn  ; 
tiie  return  to  the  former  being,  at  an  average,  4{  for  I, 
and  lliat  of  the  latter  nearly  4  for  I.     lint,  in  tlie  b<'it 
districts,  wherever  the  land  is  moilerately  well  culti- 
vated, the  produce  is  much  greater  j   and  is,  Indceil,  wa. 
wise  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  countries. 
Corn  in  Russia  is  very  frequently  kiln-dried  in  the  shear, 
before  it  is  eltiier  stacked  or  thrashed.     Flax  and  hemp 
are  very  extensively  cultivated  ;    and,  besides  what  Is 
iniule  use  of  at  home,  are  very  largely  exported.     Pota- 
toes succeed  almost  everywhere  ;   ami  this,  also,  is  the 
CISC  with  hops.     Tobacco  ii:  confined  to  the  S.  provs., 
where  it  is  an  important  article.     It  deserves  to  lie  mrn- 
tinned,  to  the  credit  of  the  government,  that  it  has  lat- 
terly been  exerting  itself  in  the  most  etilcient  manner 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.     I'rofessorsiiips  of 
agriculture  have  beei^  established  in  the  different  iini- 
versilles ;  and  an  institution  to  which  a  mmiel  farm  It 
attached   has  been  established   near  Moiillew  for  eilii. 
eating  I'iO  pupils,  so  as  to  lit  tiiein  to  act  us  stewards  or 
managers  of  large  estates. 

Horses  are  very  abundant  In  Russia.  Sneaking  gene, 
rally,  they  are  coarse  and  ill  shaped,  but  liaidy  and  ac- 
tive. In  the  southern  proilnces,  iiowevcr.  whence  the 
cavalry  horses  are  lirniijiht,  the  breed  Is  very  siipirmr 
The  khans  or  chelits  of  the  nomadic  tribes  occasiiiiiall)' 
possess  as  many  as  ill.lKHl  Imrses. 

M.  Storcli  stales  that  tliere  !•  no  country  in  Kiirnpo 
where  so  many  cattle  are  reared  us  in  Kiissia,  and  i>{iiii> 
where  they  ure  taken  so  little  rare  of.  (Tnlili-mi  di  h 
Hu'nii',  11.  I5A.)  I'.xchiilie  of  the  nunierinis  lienN. 
wlilcli  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  weallli  iil  thn 

Iiastorul  and  nomadic  tillics,  every  peasant  has  a  hit 
lead,  and  even  llie  iii'ggar  has  a  cow  or  a  goac  !  Thi'  nr- 
dliiary  Russian  nx  fs  small,  lean,  and  iHinv  ;  but  iImim nf 
the  I'l^rulne,  I'lHiiilia,  Volliynia,  and  siiine  ntlier  |irii. 
vinces,  ure  large  anil  of  a  very  fine  breed.  Many  lliiiii' 
sand  iie.id  are  annually  sent  from  the  Ikraliie  In  I'ltir'- 
liiirg  and  other  Russian  towns,  and  also  to  Slh  «la  nnii 
(ierinuny.  Tallow  Is  at  present,  and  li.is  been  fur  so'iif 
yeirs.  the  most  lm|iortaiit  article  of  export  f'roin  Ituoia: 
the  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article  from  <lilii>a 
within  these  feu  ^ears  lias  been  quite  extraoriliiiury 
'The  woiil  of  tile  common  Russian  hheep  is  li.iril  iiiul 
coarse  ;  lint  latterly  considerable  eHiirts  have  iH'eii  in«<le 
to  liiipriive  the  lirei  d  by  Importing  line  wooMed  »lit'(|i 
from  (terinany  ;  and  wool,  notwitiistandliig  the  iiicrcibi' 
of  fictorles  at  hiiiiie.  is  iHCiiming  an  iniporlaiil  artlrlimf 
export.  'Tims,  during  the  period  from  Wi  to  IK'^tllip 
unniiai  average  export  of  wool  amounted  to  only  I,'^i4.ii>'^ 

lln.,  whereat,  ill  IKIH.  it  am iteil  to  very  near  l.l.iKKi.iui 

Ills,  valued  at  .Wi.Odo/,  llogs  are  everywhere  aliiinilnnl. 
anil,  III  the  northern  provinces  especially.  fiirnl>h  atiflii- 
cipal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  while  thi  Ir  hrlilli'i 
are  .III  article  of  export,     (ioals  are  al>o  alinnd.iiit. 

The  rearing  and  inanageiiieiil  of  liecs  Is  more  alliniliil 
to  la  Itussiu  than  In  any  other  European  country,  niiil  i>, 
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in  fact,  the  principal  occupation  of  several  tribes.  The 
wild  bees,  lioweTer,  greatly  exceed  those  that  are  do- 
mesticated. Their  culture  is  principally  attended  to  in 
the  provinces  of  Kaian  and  Ourfa.  Individuals  among 
the  Hatchkirs  possess  100  hives  in  their  gardens,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  in  the  forests  I  (Storch,  Tableau,  il. 
34U.)  Honey  is  ver/ extensively  used  in  many  parts  In- 
stead of  sugar.  The  export  of  wax  is  very  considerable. 
In  1834,  it  amounted  to  22,248  poods,  or  800,928  lbs. 

Stannfacturet — are  not  generally  in  an  advanced  state. 
Since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  their  improvement 
ami  extension  have,  it  is  true,  been  favourite  objects  with 
the  government ;  and  heavy  duties  and  prohibitions  have, 
ill  consequence,  been  Imposed  on  such  foreign  articles  as 
it  was  supposed  might  interfere  with  similar  articles  of 
native  growth.     This,  however,  was  a  very  erroneous 
policy.    The  slavery  of  the  peasantry  Is  an  all  but  in- 
vinclkie  obstacle.  In  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned, 
to  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  iiivention,necesBary  to  insure  success  in  manufactures ; 
while  the  thinness  of  the  population,  the  variety  of  natu- 
ral products,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  all  concur  in 
pointing  out  agriculture.  Including  under  that  term  mines 
und  lislieries,  as  the  natural  and  most  advantageous 
einployment   that   can   be   carried   on    upon    a  great 
scale,  till  civilisation  he  more  generally  diffused.    In  fact, 
considering   the  peculiar    circumstances    under  which 
Uussia  has  been  placed,  and  the  deficiency  of  her  capital, 
the  wonder  rather  ought  to  be  that  she  has  made  so 
great  a  progress  as  she  has  done  In  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, than  that  she  should  still  be  so  backward.   Among 
the  peasantry  generally,  there  Is  little  or  no  subdivision 
of  labour.     Kach  family  commonly  supplies  itself  with 
all  the  clothing  and  furniture  which  it  requires.     Some- 
times, however,  a  person  superadds  some  particular  em- 
ployment to  his  ordinary  avocations  ;  and  sometimes  this 
iirinciplc  is  carried  farther,  and  the  inhabs.  of  entire  vil- 
liiKcs  devote  themselves  to  some  particular  trade.     It  is 
uiily  in  pretty  large  towns  that  the  division  of  labour, 
such  as  it  exists  amongst  us,  is  carried  to  any  consirier- 
nhle  extent ;  and  even  there  it  is  a  common  complaint 
that  the  native  products,  though  showy,  arc  seldom  sub- 
stantial or  good.  "SiU  ginie  de  f  invention  lui  manque," 
iays  Sclmitiler,  "/<■  Riiaie  potsedf  en  revanche,  auplus 
■'uiit  lugrf,  la  tncilitt  d'imiler  ce  queil'aiilres  onl  prnriuil; 
'  i.'i"  eapril  vyet  exercd  lui  fait  diviner  tes  prociilii  qu'il 
■ire.     Mais,  presse  de  gagner,  el  mani/uanl  de 
tnce,  il  Iravaillc  <i  la  hale,  pluldl  pour  I'appa- 
•    e  pour  la  riuree,  ct  let  produits  de  loule  apeec 
I-        .  ioi()ourt  if\fininient  au-deuous  des  ouvmnes  ere- 
taliet  par  det  maim  dtrangerei."    ( Tableau  de  la  Kus. 
tic,  p.  12,').)    The  versatility  of  the  Kusslan  peasant  Is 
aslonishing.  He  is  truly  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  will  turn 
Ills  hand  to  whatever  may  bo  rcc.ulrcd.   "  lie  will  plough 
to-day,  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  build  a  house  the  third 
ilav,  and  the  fourth,  If  his  master  need  an  extra  coach- 
iii,in.  he  will    mount   the   box,  and  drive  four  horses 
aliri'ast  as  if  It  were  his  daily  occupation.    None  of  these 
opiTatlons,  except,  perhaps,' the  last,  will  bo  as  well  per- 
I'niiiK  il  as  In  a  country  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
more  thoroughly  understood.     They  will  all,  however, 
1)L>  sulliclenlly  well  done  to  '  serve  the  turn,'  a  favourite 


merous  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  have 
been  recently  founded.  Generally,  however,  they  supply 
only  the  coarser  descriptions  of  yarn,  the  liner  sorts 
being  almost  wholly  imported  from  England.  The  cotton 
manufacture  has  recently  made  a  rapid  progress.  It  la 
principally  carried  on  In  the  government  of  Vladimir  ( 
Choula  and  Ivanova  being  its  chief  seats.  In  ltt28  they 
had  1.5,GI2  looms,  and  employed  24,21)7  workpeo|)le. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  sold  in  the  province 
5,010,000  lbs.  of  foreign  cotton  yarn,  and  G6(),n()()  lbs. 
produced  by  Russian  spinners.  {Sclinitxler,  La  Ilussie, 
Ac,  p.  lO,*).)  The  increase  has  been  very  great  in  the 
interval ;  fur,  it  appears  from  the  ofliclal  returns,  that 
there  were  In  Vladimir,  in  1K39,  315  factories,  which 
gave  employment  to  83,6.55  workpeople.  The  glass  ma- 
nufacture has,  also,  made  a  very  rapid  progress.  Single 
plates  are  m,ide  at  the  Petersburg  glass-works,  that  cost 
(iOfl/.  each.  The  glass-works  of  the  brothers  Miiltzolf,  in 
Tula  and  Twer,  are  deservedly  celebrated.  The  home 
consumption  of  glass  Is  great,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  manufacture  of  snuff  and  cigars,  potash,  and  soap 
has,  also,  very  rapidly  Increased.  Paper,  coarse  and  fine 
earthenware,  jewellery,  &c  ,  are  produced  at  Moscow, 
Petersburg,  and  other  places. 

Industry  of  all  sorts  has  m.ide  an  astonishing  progress 
since  the  peace  of  1815.  In  1812  there  were,  in  the  entire 
empire,  2,332  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
01!),()93  workpeople  ;  whereas,  in  IS36,  the  former 
amounted  to  6,015,  and  the  latter  to  2ri9.G73,  of  whom 
about  a  half  were  free  labourers.  During  the  next  three 
years  the  progress  was  still  gr«ator,  there  being,  in  IH;t!(, 
1,855  manufactories,  employing  412,931  workpeople,  ex- 
clusive of  those  engaged  In  mines,  smelting-houscs, 
furnaces,  &c.  In  1H37,  the  total  value  of  the  manulac- 
tured  produce  of  Russia  was  estimated  at  .^09,574,397 
roubles,  and  it  Is  now  (1841)  probably  not  under  050 
millions.  Among  the  dllTerent  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  I8?0,  016  were  appropriated  to  the  production 
of  woollens,  'x  7  to  that  of  silk,  467  tu  that  of  cotton,  and 
267  to  that  of  linen. 

The  progress  of  industry  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  while,  in  1820,  there  were  only  two  steam-en- 
gines III  the  government  of  Moscow,  it  reckoned  about 
100  in  1830  !  The  same  government  had,  in  1839,  1,058 
factories,  and  83,(i.'>4  workpeople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  formidable  restraints  ori- 

?;inatiiig  In  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry,  industry  is  quite 
ree  in  Russia.  There  are  no  Internal  monopolies,  savo 
tlioie  of  salt,  splrit.s,  and  playing  cards.  ThCi-e  Is  nothing 
In  the  guilds,  or  curporations.  to  check  competition  ;  and 
all  who  are  free  may  exercise  any  art  or  profession, 
either  in  town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
themselves.  Slaves  wlui  have  obtained  a  passport,  or 
license  from  their  owners  to  ic^ave  their  estates,  are.  In 
this  respect.  In  the  same  situation.  Since  18;i6,  lecturei 
have  been  itistituted  in  all  the  Russian  universities,  for 
the  instruction  of  manufacturers  or  handicralt-tradesmen 
in  mechanics,  clieinistiy,  &c,,  and  In  the  application  of 
science  to  practice. 

Couwierer —  The  commerce  of  Russia  Is  already,  not- 
withslanding  the  piir.ilyzing  influence  of  the  prohibitive 
fystein,  very  extensive;  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 


|ihra.<iein  Russia.  The  people  are  very  ingenious,  but  per-  increase  with  the  growing  wealth  and  population  of  thu 
SFVcrancc  is  wanting;  and  though  they  carry  many  arts  to  ;  empire,  and  according  as  more  liberal  principles  may  Ihi 
a  iiigli  degree  of  excellence,  they  generally  stop  short  of  expected  to  prevail.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
licrfiTtion  ;  and  it  will  be  very  long  before  their  products    tallow,  which  is  more  largely  exported  from  tills  than 

.   .  ....  _  »-■. .,_._!.    . — ,.„ _.i from  any  other  country  ;  grain,  particularly  wheat ;  hemp 

and  flax  ;  timber,  iioiaslien,  bristles,  linseed  and  licmp- 


caii  come  Into  competition,  for  finish,  durability,  or  clieap< 
ness,  with  I'.ngllsh  gooils."  ( leuohtes'  tlustia,  p.  141.) 

in  certain  departments,  however,  Russia  Is  not  merely 
equal  lint  even  superior  to  other  countries.     Her  leather 
iipxrclleiit  1  and  tor  some  purposes,  such  as  book hiiulliig, 
il  ilcciiledly  superior  to  any  other  material.     The  pro- 
cos  lollowed  in  the  preparation  of  this  Important  article 
lia(  liceii   ollen    described  ;    and    foreigners   have   fre-  , 
i{iii'nlly  engaged  in  the  business  in  Riifsin,  with  the  view  | 
I'l  iiiallliig  tlicniselves  aci|uaiiil(Hl  with  the  details,  that 
llu'j  might  undertake  It  at  home.  Hut,  whether  it  lie  owing 
tiMniiu'thliig  in  the  bark  or  tlie  water,  or  to  some  otiirr  | 
uiiiiUidvereil  cause,  none  of  the  attempts  to   proiiiice  : 
llussla  Iratlicr  In  foreign  ciiiintrtes  have  ever  succeeded,  I 
anil  Kiissia  continues  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  vain-  | 
iilili'  proiliicl,  and  to  export  it  in  large  quantities.      Tlie  , 
iDll-rlnlh.  cordiige  anil   canvass,  tick,  lelt.   iiiati,   pot-  | 
inhi'H.  soup,  caiuilcs.  caviar,  islngl.m,  spirits,  and  some  ■ 
Mllicr  nrllcles  priKliiced  in  Russia,  are  quite  as  good,  or  . 
iK'ttcr,  than  those  of  any  otiier  ciiunlry.  ] 

Sii  liile  as  178H,  nlmost  all  the  doth  required  for  the 
rlilhiiig  of  the  army  was  liiiportnl  Iriiiii  aliroail  ;  lint  it  is  , 
iMW  wliolly  mannlactiired  at  lnniie.     t'lnlli  of  a  snpi'iiiir  \ 
qiisllly  is  liUii  made  at  Mnsiow  and  Us  liiiiiliy.  at  lain-  i 
liiirK,  near  I'elcrsliiirg,  Sjircpta.  and  other  places;  but.  , 
(H'licrnily  speaking.  It  Is  lintli  inrerlor  to  what  iiiigli.'  lie  ! 
ImiHirlcd  and  dearer.     I. men  1»  prliici|i.i|!y  maiinlar- 
liiri>(l  In  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  Moici'.>,  and  KaliiiiL'a; 
ami  sall-cloili  ami  cordajM'  In  .Arch.ingcl,  Orel,  .Vr.     flie  : 
iilk  iii'iniil'acliire  of  Moscow  Is  exli'iislve  and  thriving, 
iiiil  il  Is  carried  on  to  a  leis  extent  In  other  towns.    Nil-  1 


seed,  linseed  and  licmphced  oils,  furs,  leather  ;  hix.  Iiar'e, 
and  Fqiiirrel  skins ;  caiiMiss  mid  coarse  linen,  cordagi-, 
wool,  caviar,  wax.  Isinglass,  tar.  &c.  The  principal  Im- 
ports are  sugar,  especially  Iroin  the  llavannah  ;  cotton 
stuffs  and  yarn,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant article  sent  from  Great  llritain  to  Russia ;  colVee, 
lint  not  In  lart^e  iinaiitltles  ;  Indiiio,  and  other  dyestnflV  ; 
woollens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  salt,  lea,  lend,  till,  co  li,  lino 
linen  Iriim  lliillaiid  and  Sllesin,  i\c. 

The  principal  trading  ports  are  Pctershiirg  and  Riga, 
on  the  llaltic,  hut  particularly  llie  former;  Arciiaiiijel, 
on  the  While  Sea;  Odessa,  on  the  lllack  Sea;  lagaii- 
rog,  on  the  sea  of  Aiof ;  and  .\stiakliaii  anil  llnkii,  mi  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Mosiow  Is  the  principal  i>ilr<i'ot  ol  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  empire.  The  Hade  with  t'hiiia 
IS  inoslly  carried  on  tlitoiigh  Klachla  ;  and  the  lair  of 
N'ijiii  Noigiirod  is  celelirated  all  over  I  iiriipe.  There  are 
also  very  large  fairs  at  Irbit,  Kliarknff.  Knursk.  ami  other 
towns.  (SVi'  these  towns.)  Tlie  value  of  the  goods  ollcml 
lor  sale  at  the  dltrerent  great  fairs,  in  \K\'.t.  Is  said  lo  have 
apioiiiiled  III  3.'i:i,N<,rl,722  roiililes.  In  l^:i<.i  the  total  valiiii 
of  the  exiinrts  fiiiin  the  eiiipirn  to  I'oreliin  ceuiilrlcs  was 
esliiiiated  at  ;i:i2,iKi2,'.'58  ronldes  (  13,n;i;i,(MKi/  i ;  ol'  w  hh  li 
those  from  retersliiiig  aiiioniited  to  nearly  a  hall',  or  l<i 
1.18,0 I4,lil'0  roubles.  At  ail  average  of  the  six  years  end. 
iiig  with  l''3'4,  llie  real  value  of  the  articles  i  I  ll'iitisii  pie. 
diice  and  inannlai  lure  e\pnrted  from  this  cniiiitry  tu 
Itnssli  iiinoiinteil  to  l,ii'<r>,.t'.il/.  a  year,  eotlon-twist  ion- 
ttltiilint'  three  loiirtiis  oriliiir  lo't.ii  value. 
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AocuDNT  or  the  Quantitlei  of  the  principal  Articles  or 
Rusiian  Produce  and  Manufacture  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Kuisia  in  1830. 


ArUclet. 


-  lbs. 

-  qr.. 


Wheat 
Harley 
Oatt  .       -    — 

live  .       .    _ 

Pliu  and  tow  •  cwta. 
Hemp.  undreMcd  ~- 
Hideti.  iintanncd  — 
Tallow  -  -  — 
Tar  •  •  •  last! 
Sheep't  wool  •  lbs. 
Linen  vam  •  cwta. 
Flain  linen        .ells 


Quan. 
UUei. 


Articles. 


3l6,Sit3 

It.O.-V) 

70i,70S 

7SI,(11S 

9,1.11 

l.SI.'i.ini 

10,418 

T.OBfi.Mt 

S,l.')7 

S91,418 


plei'es 
llis. 


l,971i,MSl'l,'<ln  linen      • 
371,6».1   Rhubarb 

Flax  gt-ed,  and 

linseed  -  bush. 

Ra|i«  seed       -      — 
Calf,  &c.  skins 

iintanned     •    cwts. 

Deals,  &C.  fft,  hun.!s< 

llattens,  &c.      — 

Masts,  yards,  ^Stc.  No. 

Ids 


Fir  and  oak  tim. 
ber 


Quan* 
Bties. 


1,'»,34« 
£8,031 

3,3(!7,1S6 
6i,871 

IS.UOO 
lifiiH 
4,6til 
.1,4114 

I4,.117 


Water  Communications.  —  The  great  road  from  Pe- 
tersburg to  Moscow  is  justly  said  by  Lord  Londonderry  to 
be  a  most  magnificrnt  public  work.  It  is  nearly  600  m.  in 
length, quite  luvcl,  about  double  the  width  of  the  Great 
North  Road  in  England,  and  is  macadamised  tlirougliout, 
and  Itcpt  along  Die  wliole  line  in  tlie  most  pprfect  repair. 
Tour,  i.  144.)  But,  with  the  exception  ol  tliis  and  of  a 
few  other  principal  lines,  there  is  a  great  want  of  good 
roads  in  Russia.  This,  however,  is  productive  of  less  in- 
convenience than  miglit  be  expected,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  frost  rendering  the  worst  roads  lit  for  sledge 
travelling  for  a  considcriilile  period  of  the  year  ;  and  from 
the  number  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  extension  tliat 
has  been  given  to  their  navigation  by  tlie  construction 
of  numerous  canals.  Hy  tliese  means  a  water  commu- 
nication has  been  elTocted  between  the  great  navigable 
river  the  Wolga,  wliich  has  its  cmliouchure  in  the  I'as- 
pian  Sea,  and  Petersburg  and  Archangel :  the  Wolga 
has  also  been  united  with  the  Dun,  which  falls  into  tlie 
tea  of  Azoif.  The  Pripet,  an  affluent  of  the  Diiiepr, 
which  falls  into  the  Ulaclt  Sea,  lias  been  connected  with 
the  Bu)!,  an  alHiient  of  the  Vistula,  wliilo  the  latter  has 
been  connected  with  tlie  Nieirien. 

Few  countries,  in  fact,  have  so  extensive  a  command 
of  internal  navigation.  Uoods  nut  on  board  in  Peters- 
burg may  bt^  conveyed  to  Ai.traknan.  a  distance  of  above 
1.40(1  m.,  or  to  any  port  on  tlie  Caspian,  and  %iicc  verm, 
without  once  being  landed.  The  iron  and  furs  of  .Siberia 
and  the  teas  of  (liina  are  received  at  Petersburg  in  tlie 
same  way  ;  but  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  these 
countries,  and  the  sliort  (leriod  of  tlie  year  during  wlii^li 
the  rivers  and  ciiials  are  iinvigalile,  they  sometimes  take 
three  ycuis  in  tiieir  transit !  Iinineiise  quantities  of  goods 
•re  conveyed  during  winter  upon  the  ice  in  sledges, 
to  the  ditferent  pr>rts,  and  to  the  nearest  jnitliiHs,  or 
places  in  tlie  interior,  where  liarks  arc  built  for  river  or 
canal  navigation.  They  are  put  on  b(«rd  in  anticipation 
of  the  perioil  of  sailing,  that  the  liarks  may  1h!  ready  to 
take  aidvantago  of  the  hl|;li  water,  by  lloating  down 
witli  the  current  as  so  >n  as  the  snow  and  ice  begin 
to  melt.  The  cargoeri  carried  up  tlie  river  into  the 
interior  during  suinincr  are  princliially  conveyird  to 
their  ultimate  destinations  hy  tlie  kledge  roads  during 
winter.  Tlie  conveyance  by  the  latter  is  generally 
the  most  expeditious  ;  and  it,  as  will  as  the  internal 
ronveyance  by  water,  is  pcrforineil  at  a  very  moderate 
expense. 

Tlie  barks  tliat  cnine  from  the  interior  are  mostly  of  a 
very  rude  eniistrui'tloii,  Hat-lxittoined,  and  seldom  draw- 
ing more  than  20  or  'M\  iiulies  water.  Wlieii  tliey  arrive 
at  tlieir  desliuatlon.  they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  Are- 
woihI.  Tliuse  that  leave  tli<'  ports  for  tlie  interior  are  of 
a  superior  ilescriplioii,  and  are  loinpaiatlvely  few  in 
iiiiinbiT  1  tlie  commodities  Iniported  liclng,  at  an  average, 
of  inueh  greater  value,  rel.itlvely  to  tlieir  liulk  and  weight, 
than  those  tli.it  are  exported. 

As  illustrative  iif  tin'  ini|Hirtaiice  of  the  inland  navl- 
Katioii  of  tlie  empire,  we  may  iiiinlliin  that,  In  In,!!!,  no 
fewer  tlian  lii.x.'iO  boats  and  I7.lii'.i  rafts  arrived  from  tlie 
interior  at  the  difTerent  great  ports  and  emporiums  of 
the  lliiislun  empire,  the  goods  so  conveyed  lii'iiig  worth 
N<K,<t'il.7:<0rouliles.  Of  tlii'te,  VlMi  lioats  and  784  rafts, 
value  l!Ni.'.i74.!Ml4  roubles,  arrlvi'd  at  Petersburg;  i,;irr^ 
tHials  and  XXS"^  raHs,  value  |.'i.7'4l..'Mili.  at  Anhangel  ; 
l.'NiA  boats  and  I,:i73  rafts,  value  ;13,4:)7,m;8,  at  Itiga,  and 
•o  on. 

Accounts  III  Russia  are  kept  in  ronlili'S  ami  kopeks  : 
but  the  rouble  is  of  two  kinds,  very  ililfcrtnt  in  value. 
'■'lie  sliver  rouble  Is  worth  from  .'Is.  'iti.  to  nearly  Is. 
Kngl.,  varying  lU'curdlng  to  the illstame  fr.mi  tlic  tapital. 
Thi'  paper  rouble,  ucirlh  aluiut  l(V/  Kngl.,  and  UMially 
rnn>ldi-re<l  ei|uivaleiit  to  a  Irani',  Is  llic  basis  of  ail  iniT- 
cantlle  rali  illations,  and  Is  divldid  Into  lUO  kopeks.  The 
kopek,  wiirlh  consiKiui'nIly  about  a  centime.  Is  a  >'opiier 
rolii.  The  only  gold  coin  Is  the  demi  Imperial,  value 
alKiiit  UO  fr.  .sinielNVH,  plalina  coins,  worth  about  I/, 
•lerling,  have  been  struck  ;  lint  lh>7  are  nut  vet  of  any 

rirarlical  ini|Hirlanre.     The  Uiisslan  lb    Is  r.ither  l.irgir 
hail  the  •ri>lrdupiils  lb. ;  the  last  >•  I J  8  quarters  ;  the  [  and  ^avo  to  the  ivnate  the  right'of  romuiistratiiig  agaiiul 


chclwerl,  the  measure  for  com,  =  b^^f^  Eng.  bushels ;  the 
deciatine,  land  measure  »  about  2'7  acres  ;  tlie  verst  of 
104'S  to  a  Geog.  degree  >s  1,1G7  yards,  'i  versts  iMing 
about  equivalent  to  2  Eng.  miles. 

Native  and  Foreign  Merchanti,  Ijc.  —  Rvery  Russian 
carrying  on  trade  must  be  a  burgher,  and  have  his  name 
registered  in  the  burgher's  book ;  he  thus  acquires  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade.  Ail  wliosc  names  are  in  the 
burgher's  books  are  either  townsmen  who  have  property 
within  the  city,  or  members  of  a  guild.  There  are  three 
guilds.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  report  tiiemselvea 
to  possess  from  10,000  to  50,000  roubles :  these  may  fol- 
low foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment, and  may  drive  about  the  city  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Those  belonging  to  tlie  s(!cond  guild 
declare  themselves  possessed  of  from  3,000  to  10,000 
roubles  :  they  arc  confined  to  inland  trade.  A  capital  of 
from  1 ,000  to  .'),000  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission 
into  the  third  guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and 
petty  dealers,  "rhc  rates  paid  by  the  members  of  these 
guilds  amount  to  if  per  cent,  upon  their  declared  capital, 
the  statement  of  which  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  in- 
dividual. Burghers  are  not  obliged  to  serve  in  tlic  army, 
l)ut  may  provide  substitutes,  or  pay  a  line.  The  guests, 
or  foreign  mereliants  wlio  enrol  themselves  in  tlin  city, 
register  on  account  of  their  commercial  affairs,  enjoy 

Crivileges  nearly  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  arc  allowed  to  engage  in  tiie 
internal  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  hence  a  foreigner, 
wlio  imports  goods  into  Russia,  must  sell  them  to  Rus- 
sians only,  and  at  the  port  where  they  arrive.  A  few 
foreigners,  indeed,  settUnl  in  Russia,  and  liaving  connec- 
tions with  the  natives,  trade  with  the  interior  :  but  it  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  goods  are  liable  to  lie  selied.  In 
IKUi,  the  merchants  of  the  three  guilds  amounted,  in  all, 
to  12S,8.54  individuals. 
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The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  mostly 
foreigners,  of  whom  the  English  arc  the  principal.  Tlie 
peculiar  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  tlie  latter  are 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  their  rights,  in  common  witli 
those  of  other  foreigners,  are  merely  those  of  guests. 
Tile  English  factory  at  Petersburg  is,  at  present,  little 
else  tlian  a  society  formed  of  some  of  the  principal  En- 
glish merchants,  several  of  wlioin,  however,  do  m  t 
belong  to  it :  its  power  extends  to  little  else  than  tlie 
inaiiagement  of  certain  funds  under  its  control. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia,  goods,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently  paid  in  advance ; 
and  foreign  goods  are  most  commonly  sold  upon  credit. 
From  the  mouth  of  November  to  the  shipping  season  In 
May,  tlie  Russians  wiio  trade  in  flax.  Iietnp,  tallow, 
lirlstles,  iron,  \c.,  either  come  themselves  to  Petersburg 
or  Riga,  or  employ  agents  to  stdl  their  goods  to  foreign- 
ers, to  be  delivertHi,  according  to  agreement,  in  May, 
June,  July,  or  August.  The  iiayinents  are  made  accord- 
ing to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  sellers  and  buyers ; 
sometimes  the  buyer  pays  the  whole  amount,  in  the 
winter  inoiilhs,  for  the  gixKls  which  ar>i  to  be  delivered 
ill  the  summer  or  autumn  ;  and  sometimes  he  pays  a 

fiart  on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the  residue  on  dc 
Ivery  of  the  gooils.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
linen  usually  come  to  Petersburg  in  March,  and  teii 
their  goods  fiir  ready  money. 

Foreign  goods  were  fornierly  almost  entirely  sold  at  ,1 
twelvemontli's  credit,  and  smne  at  a  still  longer  term; 
but  of  late  vears  se>  cral  articles,  as  coffee  and  sugar,  are 
sold  lor  re,iiij  money :  still,  however,  tlie  great  l>iilk  iif 
foreign  goods  for  the  supidy  of  the  interior  is  sold  on 
credit.  Most  of  the  Russl.ins  who  buy  goods  on  credit 
of  fori>lgners,  for  the  use  of  the  Interior,  have  no  iillur 
connei'tVou  or  trade  with  Petersburg  than  merely  coinliiii 
there  once  or  twice  a  year  to  make  iiurciiases ;  wliith, 
having  ai'coinpllshed,  they  set  iifT  with  tlie  goiHls.  ami 
the  fiireigii"r  neither  sees  n<ir  hears  of  Ihein  again  nil 
the  iillls  liecomeilue.  It  is  obvious,  I'loiu  tills  slateiuiiil. 
tliat  exiierieiico  and  sag;iclty  are  nowhere  more  rr- 
qnisite  In  a  merclianl  than  liere.  lie  has  iiotliinx,  in 
fact,  liiit  his  own  kiiowle<lge  of  the  native  dcders  In 
de|H!nd  upon  :  and  it  Is  liighly  creditable  to  'he  Knssiant. 
tliat  foreigners  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  them  with  Im- 
mense sums  on  such  uuaranty. 

tiiivernnient In  liiissia  all  power  emanates  from  lln' 

sovereign,  whose  aulhorlty  Is  nnrontridled,  except  I7 
tlie  respect  lie  ni.iy  yield  to  estalillshed  customs,  In  tin' 
privileges  of  certain  classes,  and  the  prejndlies  of  llii' 
peoiile.  The  will  of  the  monarch  has  no  legal  liinin, 
so  tlial  hi'  may  Ih!  said  to  lie  absolute.  'I'he  act  of  rlrr- 
tion  of  l(i;;i,  wliii'h  conferred  the  crown  en  the  liousenr 
llomanof,  recognises  the  unlimited  potser  of  the  sni". 
reign.  The  empress  Catherine  and  the  emperor  .\ii  \- 
aniler  laboured  to  give  older,  simplicity,  and  ri').'Ml.irii)' 
to  the  aUinlnlstration.  and  to  reduce  It  to  a  sy<ti'ii.«i 
that  It  might  lie  as  indepenileot  asposallileof  theciprlivi 
of  the  soveielgn.  Alexander,  Indeed,  prochiiined  in  l^ll 
that  the  law  was  In  Russia  sii|H>rlor  to  the  Miteniiin, 
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any  ukaie(,M  an  Imperial  decree  ia  called)  they  thought 
cositrary  thereto.  This,  no  doubt,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  the  lenate  ii  composed,  ia  a  very  feeble  check  on  tiie 
despotic  power  of  the  emperor.  But  it  may  well  be 
dnulited,  whether,  In  the  actual  state  of  Russia,  the  pre- 
■cnt  form  of  government  be  not  better  adapted  to  its 
wants  than  any  that  could  Iw  substituted  in  its  stead.  It 
is  sufflclently  clear,  as  well  from  general  principles  as 
from  what  has  actually  occurre<i,  that  Kussian  princes 
cannot  safely  follow  a  course  of  conduct  generally  dis- 
liked by  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
extent  and  unity  of  the  sovereign  power  ii  the  l)cst 
security  for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement and  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  latter  being,  for  the  most  part,  slaves,  without  pro- 
perty, intelligence,  or  InHucnce,  would  be  tyrannised 
over  to  an  incomparably  greater  extent  tlian  at  present, 
had  the  nobles  any  share  in  the  government,  or  were 
they  able  to  control  its  proceedings.  What  Poland 
was  Russia  would  be,  were  the  nubility  or  superior 
classes  participating  in  the  sovereign  power.  But  the 
interests  of  the  autocrat  and  those  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  generally  identical.  Under  his  protecting 
aigis  civilisation  is  daily  extending,  and  a  class  of  free 
labourers  is  gradually  growing  up.  The  emperor  Is 
alralil  of  the  nobles,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  supposed  to 
be  tinctured  with  liberal  opinions  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  slaves.  Hence  the  despotic  power  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  has  been  materially  reduced ;  very 
great  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  on  the  crown  estates ;  and  the 
government  has  gone  steadily  on,  with  quite  as  much 
rapidity  as  circumstances  would  warrant,  endeavouring 
to  improve  and  advance  the  servile  portion,  tli.it  Is,  the 
great  mass,  of  its  subjects,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
iiltim.ite  emanci|iatlon.  An  enlightened  despotism  is.  In 
fact,  the  most  suitable  government  for  sucli  a  country  as 
Russia.  A  representative  constitution  would  merely  put 
additional  power  into  the  hands  of  n  comparatively  small 
class,  and  would  be  as  little  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  country  as  an  absolute  government  would  be  to  Kng- 
land. 

The  monarch  is  the  central  point  of  the  administra- 
tion :  his  decisions  are  law.  Kvery  thing  emanates  from 
him  in  tlie  Urst  instance,  and  every  thing  is  referred  to 
him  ill  the  last.  The  labour  he  has  to  undergo  Is  great, 
anil  re(|uires  incessant  activity. 

ilio  public  business  is  transacted,  under  the  emperor, 

liy  different  boards,  councils,  or  colleges,  which   have 

eiich  separate,  but  sometimes  not  easily  distinguished 

functions.     The  Imperial  Council  i\f  Ihi'  Emvfror  was 

established,  on  its  present  footing,  in  1810.    It  consists 

of  a  president,  and  an  Indefinite  number  of  members,  of 

Mhlch  the  ministers  always  make  a  part.    It  is  divided 

into  the  Ave  departments  of  legislation,  war,  civil  and 

reli|tioiis  afTairs,  finance,  and  the  afl'airs  of  I'oland  ;  and 

liiis  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with 

till'  internal  administration  of  the  empire.     Tlie  second 

college,  or  senate,  was  founded  by  I'cter  the  (Jrcat  In 

171 1, anil  is  reckoned  the  most  important  liwly  in  tlie  state. 

Ii  has  various  functions,  partly  of  adelll)erativeaiul  paitly 

of  an  cxornlive  character,  set  fortli  In  a  ukase  of  'jotli 

Hi'pt.lHO'/.  It  is  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  and 

coiitnils  all  the  inferior  tiibunals.     The  inenuiers  are 

n'liiiinatrd  by  the  emperor;  at  present  their  number  is 

nhoul  KM),  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  7,001)  rinihles  a 

yc.ir.    The  senate  is  divided  Into  eight  committees  or 

siM'tlon*,  of  which  live  sit  at  Petersburg,  and  three  at 

Miisi'iiw.     Kacli  committee  is  authorised  to  decide  in  the 

list  ii'iiiirt  uiion  certain  descriptions  of  cases,  brought 

iiilier  iininedlately  before  It,  or  by  appeal  from  the  In. 

f.n.ir  coiirls.     In  a  few  cases,  however,  parties  dissalis- 

firil  w  III  its  ih'cishms  may  pellthm  the  emperor.     Tlie 

ti'niiii    <  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  wlin  till  high 

il.iHiiiisi  but  a  lawyer  of  emlnenco  prcklde:.  over  each 

(li'|iiirltnent,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  wilhont 

nliiisi'  signature  Its  decisions  would  have  no  force.     In 

till-  iilcntim,  or  gener,il   meeting  of  the  sections,    the 

nilni<li'r  of  justice  takes.the  chair,  as  higli  procurator  for 

lii»  iiiijesty.     Ili'siiles  Its  superlnteiulenee  over  the  iMiirt 

III  law,  the  senate  examines  inlii  the  state  of  the  piilillc 

ri'vi'iiiii'  and  expenditure,  and  has  power  to  inquire  into 

piilillr  aliiises.  to  appoint  to  a  great  variety  of  olllces,  and 

to  m  ike  remonstrances  to  the  ein|H'ror.  Monthly  reports 

ul  Its  proceedings  are  published  in  the  gasette, 

rill'  tlilril  college  consists  of  the  Hull/  Si/miit,  and  to  it 
l«  ciminillti'il  the  BoiM-rliilendence  of  tlie  rclluioiis  affairs 
III  till'  riiiplri'.  It  IS  composed  of  the  priiulpal  dlgni- 
l.irlc!!  if  the  chiinh.  .\ll  Its  decisions  run  in  tlie  ein- 
li'rnr'i  name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  liy  him. 

I'll"  liiiirth  college  consists  of  the  I  nmiiiiniv  nf  Minit- 
f.'ii.  Ill'  ulioiii  there  are  eleven,  vis,  the  ministers  of  the 
IimihtIhI  hiiiisi'hiild,   of   war,  finance,  justice,   interior 


■iek  or  absent.  They  communicate  directly  with  tho 
emperor,  or  with  his  Chancellerie  particuliere,  iu  whose 
hands  all  the  executive  authority  is  centred. 

The  local  administration  differs  in  different  provinces ; 
government  having  always  allowed  conquered  or  an- 
nexed countries  to  preserve  their  own  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, except  hi  so  far  as  they  were  hostile  to  tlie 
general  constitution  of  tho  empire.  Finland,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  special  form  of  government ;  and  the  prnva. 
wrested  from  Sweden  by  Peter  the  Great,  C'ourland, 
and  those  formerly  belonging  to  Poland,  have  peculiar 
instltutiims  and  privileges,  which,  however,  have  latterly 
been  much  modified.  But,  despite  these  exceptions,  the 
form  of  the  provincial  government  Is,  notwithstanding, 
■ufflciently  uniform. 

The  empire  Is  divided  into  general  governments,  or 
vice-royalties,  governments,  and  districts.  There  are,  at 
present,  14  of  the  flrst,  AO  or  fli  of  the  second,  and  above 
A'iO  of  the  last.  There  are  also,  as  already  stated,  ex- 
tensive districts  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  or 
otherwise,  arc  not  organisril  into  regular  governments, 
which  are  called  provinces,  or  oblattt.  The  viceroys,  or 
general-governors,  are  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  as  such  command  the  forces,  and  have  (h« 
supreme  control  and  diret-tion  of  all  affairs,  wlicther 
civil  or  military.  All  the  functionaries  within  their 
jurisdiction  arc  subordinate  to,  and  make  their  reports  to 
them.  They  sanction  or  suspend  the  judgments  of  tlie 
courts,  &c.  A  civil  governor,  representing  the  general 
governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of^  regency,  to  which  all 
measures  must  be  submitted.  Is  estalilislied  in  each  go- 
vernment or  province.  In  case  of  dissent,  the  opinion 
of  the  governor  is  provisionally  adopted  till  thepleasiiri) 
of  the  emperor  with  respect  to  the  matter  be  ascertained. 
A  vice-governor  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil- 
governor  when  tlie  latter  is  absent  or  unwell.  There  arc 
also,  in  every  government,  a  council  of  finance  under 
the  presidency  of  the  vice-governor,  who  manage  the 
crown  estates,  and  superintend  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue; a  college  (JT  general  provision,  wliich  has  tho 
direction  and  inspection  of  all  charitable  foundations, 
prisons,  workhouses,  schools  lor  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  ^c. ;  and  a  college  of  medicine,  which  attends  tn 
all  matters  connected  with  tlic  public  health,  appoints  dis- 
trict pliysieians,  inspects  pharmacopeias,  Ac.  Tlie  dis- 
tricts have  each  their  local  functionaries.  The  towns  have 
a  municipal  body,  elected  once  every  three  years  by  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  free  pop.  is  divided.  And 
each  town  has,  also,  arcording  to  its  importance,  a  com- 
mandant  or  bailitf,  appointed  liy  the  crown,  who  has 
charge  (if  the  police,  of  tlie  public  buildings  and  maga. 
lines,  and  who  executes  sentences,  pursues  criminals, 
&c. 

Tho  Russian  judicial  system  is  complicated,  and  not 
easily  understood,  except  by  natives.  There  are  civil 
and  criminal  courts  in  every  circle ;  and  a  supremo 
court  of  justice,  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  sections. 
Is  established  in  every  government.  Cases  decided  In 
the  inferior  courts  may  be  appealed  to  it.  Its  senteneo 
is  final  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  all  civil  matters 
relating  to  sums  under  MM)  roubles.  Those  involving 
property  to  a  greater  amount  may  be  carried  before  the 
senate. 

It  is  .1  cnrions  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  despnti- 
cal  nature  of  the  government,  all  the  provincial  trihimals 
consist  partly  of  elective  functionaries.  Thus,  the  su- 
perior court  tor  a  circle  conslstsof  a  judge  and  secretary, 
and  of  two  assessors  chosen  annually  liy  the  nobles,  and 
two  by  the  pia'ants  :  and  the  superior  court  of  jiistien 
for  a  governineiit,  which  is  divided  Into  a  civil  and  a  cri- 
minal chamber,  consists  of  a  presUlent,  secretary,  and  4 
assessors  for  each  chamber,  1  nf  the  assessors  lieiiig 
eliosen  by  tlie  nobility,  and  'i  liy  the  burghers.     It  is,4n 


f.iet,  a  principle  In  llnssla,  that  a  portion  of  the  judges 

y  court  slinnhl  liclong  to  tlio  same  class  as  lliii 

party  whose  interests  are  under  discussion,  and  be  elected 


fur  that  purpose  by  his  compeers.  In  the  case  of  the  no- 
liility  and  hiirKlii  rs.  this  is  a  must  valuable  privilege  i 
but  in  the  ease  of  the  peasantry,  who  stand  most  in  neiil 
of  protection,  this  privih'ge  is  quite  Illusory  ;  their  sla- 
very and  ignoraiicu  making  them  utterly  Incapahlu  of 
profiting  by  it. 

Previously  to  the  reign  nf  tho  I'.mpress  Catherine  II., 
the  judges,  particularly  In  the  inferior  courts,  wein 
wretchedly  paid.  That  princess  lncriMi»ed  tliiir  salaries  ; 
but  theyari'  slill  far  too  low.  And  seeing  that  the  judges 
are  removable  at  pleasure,  and  owe  their  slliiati'in  to 
favour  rather  than  to  merit,  we  need  not  wonder  that  tlin 

f;reiiti'st  hIhixs  continue  lo  exist  in  the  adinlnittralhin  of 
iistlce,  Tlie  procei'dlngs  are  dilatory  in  the  extreme. 
The  prohilillion  against  taking  fees  fiom  suitors  Is  rarely 
complied  with  ;  and  In  most  Irihunals  it  Is  alHrmed,  that 
If  justice  cnniiot  be  altii|(i'lhi'r  defeated.  It  may  at  least  lie 


|iiiii|li'  liiviriictlon,  imperial  domain',  post-olllee,  roads  I  Indetlnitely  postpoiieil,  iiy  dint  of  money.  Tlii'si'  aliiui's 
niKl  imlihc  hiiildings.  and  the  vici'-rhanceilor  and  conip-  I  have,  however,  iM'en.  In  part,  at  least,  obvlaleil  liy  the  pule 
triilliT  gi'iiiT.il.  The  inlnisleis  have  Iriqiiently  col- |  llcallon.  Iii'tneen  iM'^i  and  In;|.1,  by  the  I.egislallve  Com- 
Uagiirs  who  supply  their    pl.ice  when  they  are  either  (  m  ssloii,  of  an  exlen.lve  digest  {Suuti  /.akunuw,  "  llody 
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of  Law  ")  of  all  the  lawn  then  In  force  reUtive  to  the  rlshti 
uf  citizens  and  the  administration  of  public  justice.  This 
publiuation  has  Kreatly  simplified  the  law ;  and  it  Is  of 
▼ant  Importance  from  Its  being,  ai  it  were,  a  charter  of 
rights  wliich  may  be  appealed  to  on  ail  future  occasions, 
and  which  It  will  be  very  dilHcult  for  any  succeeding 
sovereign  to  abridge.  But  it  would,  notwithstanding,  be 
Idle  to  expect  any  very  material  improvement  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  until  the  judges  be 
better  trained,  selected,  and  paid  ;  and  till  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  a  comparatively  free  press, 
neither  of  which  has  at  present  any  existence  In  Russia, 
bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
of  public  affairs  generally.  The  latter.  In  fact,  is  the 
only  security  against  abuse  on  which  any  reliance  can 
nafely  be  placed.  Wherever  judges  are  exempted  from 
the  control  of  public  opinion,  and  tlie  anim.idversion  of 
tiie  press,  they  are  most  commonly  the  obsequious  in- 
struments of  government,  and  seldom  scruple  to  commit 
injustice  when  they  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to  their 
superiors. 

Tliero  is  in  Russia,  particularly  in  the  great  towns,  a 
very  efllcient  system  of  police.  The  officers  are  em- 
powered to  discharge  various  functions  besides  those 
which  romo  more  peculiarly  within  their  province ; 
such  as  the  decision  of  differenres  between  masters  and 
servants,  &c.  Crime  is  not  frequent  in  Russia ;  and 
property  Is  as  well  protected  in  It  as  in  any  other 
country.  Houses  being  generally  built  of  wood,  flres  in 
great  towns  are  apt  to  be  very  destructive ;  and  the 
most  effectual  precautions  are  taiten  to  prevent  their  oc- 
currence. All  strangers  arriving  In  Russia  must  produce 
their  passports  at  the  police  office,  and  notify  their  ar- 
rival in  the  public  papers. 

PuHithmentii Capital  punishments  are  rare  In  Rus- 
sia, treason  being  the  only  crime  visited  with  death.  In 
cases  of  murder,  lire  raising,  and  other  capital  oU'ence.", 
the  criminal,  alter  receiving  a  certain  numljcr  nf  lashes 
from  the  knout  (a  heavy  thong  whip),  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  which  he  sometimes  expires,  is  condemned  for 
life  to  forced  labour  in  tlic  mines  of  Hiberia.  This  p.irt  of 
the  legislation  of  Russia  has  been  the  theme  of  much, 
though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  little  deserved  eulogy. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  (!'nxe,  that  tiie  fear  of  death  is  to 
most  men  the  most  efficient  check  on  the  coniinisslon  of 
crime ;  and  though  it  were  conceded  tlint  Russian  ma- 
lefactors undergo  a  much  severer  punishment,  still,  as 
people  generally  know  nothing  of  It,  it  makes  no  impres. 
liion  on  them,  and  has  little  or  no  influence  in  deterring 
others  from  committing  similar  offences.  (See  Vote's 
Travels  in  Huiiia,Sic.  ill.  I  id.)  The  nostrils  of  crimi- 
naU  used  also  to  be  slit,  and  their  face  braiiiled  with  a 
red-hot  iron  previously  to  their  banisiiment  to  .Sil)cria; 
lint  this  neiHlless  iiggravation  of  punishment  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Toiture  was  formerly  universal  in  Russia,  and  was  in- 
flicted at  tiio  discretion  of  the  superior  justices  in  all 
p.irts  of  tlie  country,  by  whom,  as  was  to  be  exp(>cted, 
the  power  was  often  sliamerully  abused.  Russia  is  In- 
debted to  the  Empress  Catherine  for  the  at)<iiition  of 
this  atrocious  practice.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  wlio  are  so  fond  of  re- 
commending Immediate  changes,  tiiat  the  prejudice  of 
the  Russians,  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  torture,  was 
so  di'cply  rooted  that  Calhcrlnc  iiad  to  proceed  with 
throat  c.'uition  in  bringing  about  its  alHiiiticm,  which  was 
eflicted  rather  by  Indirect  th.in  by  direct  means.  (I'uxe, 
uhi  suprn.) 

Ai'cording  to  an  official  return  there  were,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  IH3.%,  '.i7,l'.>l  criminals  in  .Siberia,  of  wiimn  'iXVA 
wiTc  females.  Of  the  convicts,  al«)ut  Ki.not)  are  con- 
di'hined  to  forced  labour  In  tlie  nilTics,  and  otherwise; 
tiic  cilliiTS  iM'ing  montiy  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
gri'ati'tt  criminals,  or  (aci  iirdliig  to  the  iiiterpn'talliin  of 
the  lliisii.in  government),  those  si'iit  tliitlier  for  pulitiial 
olfiMices,  are  nniitly  contlneil  in  N.K.  Sllieria,  tlic  cli- 
mati-  of  wiiich  Is  especially  severe.  The  dcsertiuns 
umnunt  to  alioiil  'i,(i(K)  a  year. 

Dirisiiin  (>/  Ifie  I'roplf  inin  Clinie.i.  —  The  people  of 
lliisvla  ar<>  divided  iiitii  fiiiir  classes,  vi^.  I.  nnbli'S. 'i. 
clergy,  ;|.  tiurghi'rs,  nu-rcliaiils,  and  oilier  farmers,  and 
4.  tlie  pi'asiints.  or  ."iavi's, 

I.  SiMet.  — I'reviousiy  to  the  reign  of  I'eliT  liie  (ireat, 
the  Russian  nohiiily  consisted  priiK  ipally  of  tlierh'sci'mi- 
antsof  the  ancient  petty  princes  iifthi-cnuiitry.  or  of  lords 
|Hissessed  of  vast  estates.  They  were  in  I  he  exclusive  pos- 
si'sslimof  all  situations  of  trust  and  emolument,  to  wliicli 
lliey  siicceeilol according  to  their  rank.  I'eter,  ulimarly 
saw  the  disadvantage  of  tills  stale  of  things,  and  (he  ne- 
cessity of  uniiertn'ning  the  iiilluence  of  the  niililcs,  most 
of  wliom  were  violently  opposed  to  ills  pr>uects  fur  tlie 
rcgein-ration  of  the  cimntry,  had  recourse,  in  furtherance 
<if  his  plans,  10  the  siheme  of  cre.iting  a  new  order  of 
noliiilty.  In  this  view  lie  <iivideil  nil  tlic  i  ivii  ami  mill- 
tiiry  funi'tionarles  in  the  servlci'  of  the  stuli*  into  14 
cliusrs,  enacting,  nt  the  same  time,  that  the  is  highest 
cImscs  should  confer  oil  the  liidlviduali  In  tliein  (lie  dis- 


tinction of  hereditary  nobility;  that  lome  of  the  other 
classes  should  confer  the  distinction  of  personal  nobility, 
or  of  nobility  for  life ;  and  that  those  enrolled  in  the 
others  should  be  deemed  gentlemen,  or  bien  nles.  Some 
modlflcatlona  were  made  in  this  arrangement  by  the  em- 
press Catherine  II. :  but  It  Is  still  maintained  nearly  as 
It  w.is  contrived  by  Peter  the  Great. 

The  creation  of  a  new  nobility  founded  on  merit,  or 
on  services  rendered  to  the  state,  was,  no  doubt,  a  ma- 
terial Improvement  at  the  time.  By  illustrating  many 
new  families,  it  has  served  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  to  liberalise  the  order,  at  the  same  time 
that  It  has  opened  a  prospect  to  all  enterprising  indi- 
viduals of  rising  to  the  highest  dignities.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  the  system  having  served 
Its  purpose,  might  now  be  advantageously  altandoned. 
"  En  gruasitaant,"  says  M.  Schnltzler,  "  «  I'infinie,  le 
corpa  lie  la  nobleaae,  ne  nuil-it  pas  d  cctte  inatitutiim  pcul- 
itre  niceataire  ;  et  en  ttepouillant  le  tiers  Hat  de  tout  cc 
qu'il  a  des  citoyena  dislingtics,  n'liffliihlit-it  pas  la  con. 
sirii'ration  dont  it  serait  jnste  et  utile  d'entourer  la  classe 
laborieiae  f  N'enlev.iit-il  pas  d  Jamais  aux  arta  et  d 
I'industrie  des  homines  capabtes,  qui  auraient  contribui 
d  leurs  succia,  s'ila  n'avaient  pas  eu  d  soutenir  u» 
rCle  nouveaii,  et  qu'ils  ne  craignisscnt  de  deroger  A  un 
rang  auquel  des  longs  effi)rta  et  lea  trnveaux  de  leurs 
pires  les  ont  enjin  (levies,  en  se  livrant  A  des  occupa- 
lions  qu'on  regarde  comme  roturiiresi'  (Stotistique  Ue- 
ni'rale,  p.  244.) 

According  to  the  official  accounts,  the  order  of  the 
nobility  comprised,  In  1830,  C9I,3.').S  Individuals,  of  whom 
.M<8,iri0  enjoyed  hereditary  and  the  others  personal  digiii- 
ties.  In  Russia,  properly  so  called,  the  nobles  are  not 
numerous  ;  but  they  abound  In  I'odolia,  Volhynia,  and 
other  provinces  acquired  from  Poland,  and  especially  in 
Poland  Itself,  which.  In  1«37,  had  2S3,420  nobles  !  lew, 
however,  of  the  latter  possess  estates,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  In  the  Polish  provinces, 
and  in  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Rsthonia,  none  but  nohles 
can  Inherit  landed  property ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Russia  Proper,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown 
estates,  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  the  sole  proprietors. 
The  titles  of  prince,  count,  and  baron  have  superseded 
those  formerly  In  use.  In  the  government  of  Tida,  there 
arc  said  to  be  more  than  lOO  families  having  the  dignity 
of  prince.  All  the  members  of  noble  families  are  noble, 
and  iiave  the  same  title  as  the  head  of  the  family.  On 
the  death  of  a  noble  person,  his  estate  is  divided,  ac. 
cording  to  a  fixed  scale,  (see  ante,  p.  (110.),  among 
his  clilldren  of  botli  sexi'S.  Nobles  are  exempted  from 
all  personal  charges,  and  from  the  obligation  to  serve 
in  the  army,  but  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  rccniils 
according  to  the  ninnber  of  their  vassals.  Noblce 
are  also  exempted  from  corporeal  punishment ;  have 
leave  to  distil  ail  the  spifits  required  for  the  consumption 
of  their  establishments  ;  may  engage  In  manufactures  or 
trade ;  liave  a  right  to  all  the  minerals  on  their  estates, 
&c.  Precedence  Is  determined.  In  Russia,  by  military 
rank  ;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  noblein.in 
not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  occupying  some  situatimi 
giving  military  rank.  (Selinitx/er,  taaai  d'une  Stiitisqne, 
ijc.,  p.  112.,  &c.) 

The  pro|)ertv  of  a  noble  who  h,is  been  condenmed  Is 
not  conflscated  by  the  stiite,  hut  goes  to  his  family.  The 
nobles  also  elect  various  iocal  magistrates,  assessors, 
Ike  ,  and  deliberate  nt  their  meetings  on  various  matdrs 
connected  with  the  local  administration.  Tiiere  is  also 
in  every  government  a  committee  of  nobles  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  bixly,  and  to  take  care  of  iho 
estahiishments  that  beliing  to  It  ;  and  every  circle  has  a 
I'onimittee  of  nolilcs  who  manage  the  estates  and  affairs 
of  nobles  who  are  uoiUt  age.  These  privileges,  which 
are  obviously  of  conslderalilc  importance,  were  eiiilioilicii 
and  set  forth  in  a  ukase  In  1702;  and  another  ukase  of 
tlie  I'.inperor  Alexander  prohibits  all  government  I'liiir- 
tionaries  from  interfering  with  the  election  of  the  asses- 
sors, and  other  functionaries  chosen  by  the  nohles. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  form  a  hilr  estimate  of  the  cliararlcr 
of  the  Russian  noldes.  (ieiierally ^speaking,  tliilr  edu- 
cation Is  more  unierllclal  than  solid  ;  but  many  arc. 
iievi'itheless,  highly  accomiilished  j  they  are  all  «pll 
arqii.iiiited  with  French,  and  niimliers  with  the  i'.iiKlish 
and  (ieriiian  langiiagcs';  those  who  have  travelled  liclni; 
disthuiilshed  by  the  superior  polish  and  elegance  of  their 
iii.iiiiicrs.  They  are  universally  hospitalile ;  and  must  iil 
(hem  alfi'ct,  Riiif  many  relish,  the  society  of  literary  men 
and  artists.  That  tlicy  are  more  sensual,  more  given  lo 
ostentiUliiiis  display,  and  less  disilngiiislied  by  a  Knitli'- 
inanly  iH'arlng  towards  their  inferiors,  than  the  hlfihrr 
classes  in  I'.ngland  or  I'rance,  Is,  no  doubt,  true.  Hal 
the  representations  of  tlii'ir  manners  and  cnndiid,  Kivon 
bv  Clarke,  l.yali,  and  other  travelleri,  of  their  ca.'to.  nrp. 
iiiitvtithstnnding,  mere  vulgar  caricatures,  which  thi>ii||h 
they  may,  pi'rhaps.  apply  to  a  few  indivliliiali,  are  k>'- 
neriilly  quite  as  wide  ca  tlie  truth  as  M.  I'illet's accounts  "f 
niir  fair  coiiiilrywonieii.  Considering,  lnd<'ed,  that  lli«' 
Russian  nobllliy,  have  no  exciting  polltlcul  uccupatlun, 
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that  In  molt  parta  of  the  empire  there  Is  no  middle  class, ,  as  should  materially  modify  the  power  of  the  ctar,  would 


m. 


and  that  the  occupiers  of  tlieir  estates  are  not  freemen 
but  slaves,  the  wonder  Is  not  that  their  tastes  and  habits 
should  be,  in  some  respects,  barbarous,  but  that  they 
should  have  made  so  great  an  advance  as  they  have  done 
since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  that  they  should 
be  so  intelligent  and  refined  as  they  are  found  to  be. 

The  Russian  nobles,  like  those  of  England  and  other 
countries  in  feudal  times,  are  In  the  habit  of  keeping  great 
numliers  of  vassals  in  their  houses  as  servants.  The 
number  of  such  retainers  in  some  great  families  exceeds 
all  belief,  amounting  sometimes  to  above  500 !  They  re- 
ceive  only  a  trifling  pittance  as  wages,  but  that  is  quite 
enough  for  their  wants,  as  they  are  led  and  clothed  by 
their  masters.  Several  Russian  noblemen  have  recently 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  attention  to  their 
estates,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  introduce 
the  Improved  processes  and  implements  in  use  in  more 
advance<l  countries.  In  some  instances  they  have  brought 
l.ind  stewards  and  lalrourers  from  England.  Latterly, 
also,  many  of  the  principal  nobles  have  become  extensive 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  empire  are,  at  present,  in  their 
hands.  They  are  driven,  in  fact,  to  adopt  this  course  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  All 
agricultural,  and  most  out-of-doors  employments  being 
suspended  during  winter,  the  Tioblemen,  who  must  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  their  slaves,  whether  the 
latter  be  employed  or  not,  naturally  endeavour  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  services  during  the  interruption  of 
husbandry  pursuits,  by  setting  on  foot  some  species  of 
manufacture.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  frequently  carried 
on  only  during  winter,  the  peasants  being  employed  in 
agriculture  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  When,  how- 
ever, a  nobleman  establishes  a  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale,  and  keeps  it  constantly  at  work,  the  peasants  are 
usually  put  on  the  footing  of  hired  labourers,  and  instead 
of  getting  an  allotment  of  land,  are  paid  for  their  work, 
and  left  to  supply  themselves  witli  necessaries.  Some 
manufactures  conducted  in  this  way  have  been  emi- 
nently successful ;  though  ic  be  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  if  they  be  of  the  higher  class,  or  require  any  peculiar 
skill,  economy,  or  attention,  they  are  not  of  a  kind  that 
Clin  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  noble- 
men ;  and  that  the  moment  the  protection  afforded  by 
oppressive  custom-house  duties,  under  which  they  have 
grown  up,  is  withdrawn,  tliey  will  straightway  fall  to  the 
ground.  (See  Venables'  Hussia,Sic.,  p.  MO.) 

Kir.  Coxe  and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  among  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  of  the  English  travellers  who  hiive  visited 
liiissin,  speak  very  favourably  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
The  former  says,  that  though  they  have  adopted  the 
delicacies  of  brcnch  cookery,  tiiey  neither  affect  to 
despise  their  native  dishes,  nor  squeamishly  reject  the 
solid  joints  which  characterise  an  iCngllsh  repast.  The 
plainest  as  well  as  the  choicest  viands  arc  collected  from 
the  most  distant  quarters.  At  the  tables  of  opulent  per- 
sons in  Petersburg  may  bo  seen  sterllt  from  the  Wolga, 
veal  from  Archangel,  mutton  from  Astrakhan,  bopf  from 
tlic  Ukraine,  and  pheasants  from  Hungary  and  Ilohemia. 
The  common  wines  are  claret,  Burgundy,  and  cham- 
pagne ;  and  English  beer  and  porter  may  be  had  in  per- 
fection and  abundance.  It  Is  usual  to  take  a  whet  before 
dinner ;  but  the  stories  engrafted  upon  this  practice,  of 
the  prevalence  of  inebriety  among  the  higher  classes, 
are  wholly  without  foundation.  In  this  respect  their 
habits  have  undergone  a  total  change  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  (Jreat ;  and  they  are  now  remarkable  for  so- 
briety. The  masantry,  however,  often  indulge  to  excess 
in  Iheir  potations.     (Cote,  11.  1.^1.) 

The  lengthened  slay  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
western  and  more  civilised  European  states,  after  tlic 
defeat  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  made  a  large  number  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  more  iulelligent  classes  (which  in 
Russia  consist  of  the  military  uflicers),  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  and  a 
iH'ltiT  form  of  civil  polity.  This  circumstance,  also,  gave 
an  Increased  stimulus  to  the  desire  for  travelling  that 
previously  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  many  of  whom 
withdrew  to  Krance,  England,  and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  Influence  of  lliese  concurring  circum- 
names  liiu  since,  on  various  occasions,  made  itself  sen- 
sibly Icit  in  Russia  ;  and  that  the  government  has  some- 
times liaii  reason  to  belierc  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nubility,  .md  even  some  of  the  most  distinguished  re- 
giments, would  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  limits  set 
to  the  powers  of  the  ciar.  To  counteract  this  feeling, 
varliius  obstacles  have  latterly  tieen  opposed  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Russian  nobles  ami  totlieir  residence  abroad  : 
the  most  vigilant  measures  have  also  been  atUipled  to 
hinder  the  employment  of  foreign  tutors  and  govern- 
met,;  and  to  prevent  the  iiitrodiietion  of  foreign  works 


not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but 
the  reverse. 

2.  Clere//-  —  This  body  will  be  more  i\illy  noticed  under 
the  head  Religion.  It  comprises,  in  all,  about  274,000 
individuals,  of  whom  about  2,M,000  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Including  the  wives  of  the  priests,  it  it 
supposed  that  about  540,000  persons  may  belong  to  this 
class.  They  are  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes,  and 
from  corporeal  punishment,  and  may  acquire  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property. 

3.  Merchants,  Burghers,  Ijc.  —  This  comprises  the 
class  intermediate  between  nobles  and  peasants,  and  ii 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  empress  Catherine  in  her  instruc- 
tions for  a  new  code  of  laws  :  —  "  This  class,  composed 
of  freemen,  belongs  neither  to  the  class  of  nobles  nor  to 
that  of  peasants.  All  those  who,  being  neither  gentlemen 
nor  peasants,  follow  ibe  arts  and  sciences,  navigation, 
commerce,  or  exercise  trades,  are  to  be  rankedln  thli 
class.  In  it  should  be  placed  all  those  who,  born  of 
plebeian  parents,  shall  have  been  brought  up  in  schools 
or  places  of  education,  religious  or  otherwise,  founded  bf 
us  or  by  our  predecessors.  Also  the  children  of  oflicert 
and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  chancery,"  &c.  Mcrchanti 
and  traders  belong  to  this  class ;  and  they,  as  already 
stated,  are  distributed  into  their  guilds  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  they  respectively  possess  (see  anlt), 
<ind  enjoy  various  privileges  on  tbeirpaying  a  certain  per 
centage  on  tlieir  declared  capital.  The  burghers,  or 
second  division  of  this  class,  possess  many  privileges  su- 
perior to  the  peasants  ;  but  tney  are  distinguished  from 
the  merchants  by  being  subject  to  the  capitation  tax  and 
to  enrolment  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  Germans  and 
other  free  colonists  established  in  different  parts  of  tli« 
empire,  and  the  free  cultivators  and  tenants  found  in 
certain  districts,  belong  to  this  intermediate  class.  This 
class  comprises  about  three  millions  of  individuals. 

4.  Peasants — Unhappily,  however,  the  far  largest 
portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  are  slaves  belonging 
either  to  the  crown  or  tu  individuals  ;  above  °il  millions 
being  the  property  of  the  former,  and  23  millions  of  the 
latter.  Count  Chcremeticf  is  proprietor  of  above  1 10.000 
slaves,  and  the  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  some  of 
the  other  great  landholders  arc  but  little  inferior.  The 
nobles  are  obllgi^d  to  pay  a  tax  to  government  (at  the 
rate  generally  of  alraut  4  roubles  per  male),  and  to  fur- 
nish recruits  for  the  army  according  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  their  estates.  The  time  and  labour  of  the  slaves 
belonging  to  private  individuals  are  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  their  masters,  who  may  seize  whatever  pru- 
(icrty  they  may  happen  to  acquire.  The  most  common 
practice  is  for  the  latter  to  Impose  on  their  peasants  an 
obrock  or  capitation  tax,  which  may  amount,  at  an  ave- 
rage for  those  resident  in  the  country,  to  from  35  to 
45  roubles  per  viale,  young  and  old ;  but  those  who 
have  received  licenses  tu  reside  in  towns,  or  who 
have  learned  any  profession,  or  have  been  successful, 
are  charged  far  greater  sums,  sometimes  even  as 
much  as  1,000  roubles  a  year  or  upwards  !  Others,  in- 
stead of  an  obrock,  perform  task-work  ;  others,  again, 
deliver  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce ;  and  from 
some  all  these  are  demanded.  Run-away  slaves  are 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

Besides  having  power  indispose  of  his  time  and  labour, 
the  master  may  inflict  corporeal  punishment  on  his  slave ; 
but  he  is  forbidden  by  law  (which,  however,  is  often 
evaded)  from  treating  biin  with  any  great  cruelty,  and  he 
Is  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  if  death  arise  from  his  chas- 
tisement within  24  hours.  When  one  class  may  exercise 
such  power  over  another,  very  great  abuses  cannot  fail  to 
exist.  The  insecurity,  too,  under  which  the  peasants  are 
placed,  is  necessarily  I'atal  to  their  industry.  Opr.ressinn 
and  ill-treatment  are  now,  however,  a  good  deal  less 
common  than  formerly  ;  and  It  is  certainly  true  tiiat  tiio 
condition  of  the  boors  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  might,  ri 
priori,  be  concluded,  and  that,  as  respects  tlieir  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Tliose  on 
the  estates  of  humane  and  enlightened  landlords  are  In 
decld<.(lly  comfortable  circumstances  ;  while  they  mostly 
all  have  siiflieient  supplies  of  the  articles  they  eonsider 
necessary  to  existence.  Some  licensed  slaves  liave  accu- 
mulated very  large  fortunes.  Oneofthisdass  of  persons  is 
mentioned  as  having  4,(HHl  labourers  in  his  employment  i 
and  another  planne<i  and  built  the  Illicit  church  In  Pe- 
tersburg. 

The  peasants  are  of  a  sound  constitution,  stout  and 
ilrmly  built,  and  generally  of  a  middle  stature.  They  live 
in  wooden  cottages,  formed  of  whole  trees  piled  upon  each 
oth<>r,  and  built  together  in  villagei,  the  gables  to  tho 
road.    Sometimes  tliey  consist  of  two  itorlei,  but  more 

^  „_  I  frequently  only  of  one.    They  are  heated  by  stoves,  and 

not  anpriivcd  by  the  censor.  It  remains  to  lie  seen  though  dirty,  are  not  uncomlnrlable  nor  ill  suited  to  tho 
«hellier  these  measures  will  lie  effeetiial  to  niaiiilain  tlie  climate.  '1  heir  furniture  eonsisti  generally  of  wooden 
present  order  if  Ihiiigs ;  but,  at  all  events.  It  is  sulli'  articles,  with  a  pun  or  two.  Reds  are  liltlo  used,  tlin 
eiently  clear,  roin  wlint  has  been  alreiwly  seen,  that,  family  geiirrally  sleeping  on  the  ground,  on  benchei,  or 
umler  existing  circumstances,  such  a  revolution  In  Russia    un  the  ituve. 
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The  dreas  of  the  peasant  consists  of  a  long  coarse 
druKKet  coat,  fastened  by  a  belt  round  the  waist,  but  In 
winter  they  wear  a  sheep-skin  with  tlic  woolly  side  in- 
wards. Their  trowscrs  arc  of  coarse  linen  ;  instead  of 
stockings,  woollen  or  llannel  clotli  is  wrapped  round  the 
legs,  and  boots  or  shoes  of  matted  linden  bark  arc  fre- 
quently substituted  for  those  of  leather.  The  neck, 
even  In  winter,  Is  bare*,  and  the  head  is  covered  by  a 
peaked  round  hat  or  cap-  (  Voi/ni!"  'I''  rfc"*  Franfais  dans 
le  Word  de  I' Europe,  torn.  iv.  p.  323.) 

llie  Russian  peasant  considers  himself  well  fed  If  he 
have  rye-bread,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  food 
throughout  the  empire,  and  sour  cabbage  soup,  with  a 
lump  of  fat,  or  hogs'-lard,  boiled  in  it,  by  way  of  relish. 
He  uses  butchers'  meat  on  holidays,  and  at  otiicr  limes 
eggs,  salt-flsh,  bacon,  lard,  and  mushrooms,  "which,  at 
tlie  proper  season,  are  extremely  abundant,  onions,  &c. 
Mis  favourite  dish  is  a  hodge-podge  of  salt  or  fresh 
meat,  groats,  and  rye-flour,  highly  seasoned  with  onions 
and  garlic.  Salted  cucumbers  are  a  constant  dish  at  the 
peasant's  table  all  the  year  round.  These  and  salted 
cabbages  form  an  important  article  of  national  com- 
merce. They  are  l)rought  in  large  vats  fi-om  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  climate  favours  their  production, 
to  Moscow,  Vetcrsburg,  and  other  large  towns,  and  here 
they  are  constantly  on  sale  In  the  public  markets.  The 
preparation,  in  autumn,  of  a  suincient  supply  of  these 
I>icliled  vegetables  forming,  in  every  family,  an  import- 
ant part  of  domestic  economy.  This  dependence  of  the 
Kussian  peasant  on  vegetable  diet  is,  no  doubt,  a  con. 
sequence  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  fasts  and  fast- 
d.iys,  of  which  he  is  a  careful  observer,  and  which  are 
multiplied  to  sucli  an  absurd  extreme,  that  it  is  said 
there  are  onlv  from  60  to  70  days  in  the  year  on  which 
it  is  permitte<f  to  use  butchers'  meat,  (iuai,  a  fermented 
liquor,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  rye  or  barley- 
meal,  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  peasant.  Hut  he 
is  also  very  fond  of  mead,  and  still  more  so  of  corn 
brandy,  ancf  other  spirituous  liquors.  The  consumption 
of  the  latter  is  Immense,  exceeding  80,000,000  gallons  a 
year,  and  furnishing  annually  a  large  revenue  to  go. 
vernment.  The  use  of  tea  is  becoming  more  and  more 
extended.  A  substitute  for  it,  called  ixhilxfii,  consist- 
ing of  herbs,  honey,  &c.  boiled  together,  is  also  exten- 
sively used  by  the  peasantry. 

The  peasants  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  A  vessel 
of  holy  water  hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  every  room, 
and  a  lamp  lighted  on  particular  occasions.  Kvery 
house  is  provided  with  a  sacred  corner,  supplied  with 
«me  or  more  pictures  of  their  tutelary  saints,  coarsely 
daubed  on  wood,  frequently  resembling  rather  a  Caf- 
muo  Idol  tlian  a  human  head  i  but  sometimes  they  are 
of  atM'tter  qualitv,  and  neatly  framed  :  to  tliese  they  pay 
the  highest  marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of 
the  family,  the  moment  they  rise  In  the  morning,  and 
before  they  retire  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  never  omit 
(heir  adoratiim  to  the  saints :  they  cross  themselves 
during  several  minutes,  upon  the  sides  and  forehead, 
Im>w  very  low,  and  sometimes  even  prostrate  tiiemsclves 
<)M  the  ground,  Kvery  persim,  also,  on  entering  the 
riKim,  pays  his  obeisance  to  these  objects  of  worship  pre- 
viously to  Ills  addressing  himself  to  the  family. 

Till!  Hussian  peasantry  have  the  vices  incident  to  their 
situation.  With  a  great  capacity  of  endurance,  and  the 
must  rxtraonllnary  talent  for  instruction,  they  have  but 
little  active  vi;;our  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  accost- 
ing a  persoTi  of  ccmseqiicnce,  or  from  whom  they  expect 
any  favour  or  ailvantane.  tliey  prostrate  themselves, 
touch  (lie  ground  uith  tlu'ir  hands,  and  kiss  the  fringe 
1)1'  his  garments.  Tlieir  Insecure  position  makes  them 
anxiixis  to  enjoy  the  present  moment ;  ,ind  tlieir  mas- 
ter' being  obliged  to  provide  lor  their  support  wlien  tliey 
become  old  and  inlirm,  they  have  little  motive  to  provi- 
dence <ir  foretlioiight.  When  they  accumulate  money, 
they  most  frequently  bury  it  in  the  ^runnel ;  a  practice 
common  to  all  countries  where  propel  ty  Is  insei'urc. 

The  peananlry  belonging  to  the  richer  nobles  are,  speak- 
ing generally,  in  all  respects,  much  betti'r  ofTtliiin  tliose 
who  belong  to  the  class  oi  po<»r  and  petty  nobles  ;  and,  i 
unfortunately  for  the  peasants,  tlie  number  of  the  latter  j 
is   rapidly   ImTea.iIng  by  the   snbtlivislon  ol'  estates  in  I 
every  smcessive  generiition,  and  the  cinistant  augment-  | 
■ntion  of  the  nobility,  from  the  inlhix  into  its  ranks  of 
individuals  in  the  civil  and  military  service.     In  \>*2'i,  \ 
however,  the  evil  resulting  to  the  peasantry  from  this 
•tale  of  things  was  parti.dly  oliviated  by  restricting   the 
light  to  purchase  slaves  to  nobles   possessed  of  a  certain 
nmount  of  properly. 

I'revloiisly  to  tlie  reign  of  I'eler  the  fire.it,  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Kussians,  of  all  rank«,  to  miirry  their 
children  very  early,  even  Ifcfore  till' age  of  puberty.  ThcHigli 
restrained  by  I'eler  ami  Catherine  II.,  this  custom  oi 
early  murriage  still  prevails,  and  Is  said  to  lie  fraught 
with  many  pernicious  couM'quences.     A  ukase  issued  in 

*  Ttili,  acriirilmn  In  t)u>  IntflllKml  mill'iir  nf  the  I'-.i/'ifr''- <'<•  '''•«r 
Fiitmiitia,  in  A  UL^jiaivD  t  rtU-rUm  by  wtdch  tJ  ilislhiKuuli  llif  f^fMUlile 
lluui.inii,  1 


1801,   prohibits   priests   front  solemniiing  marriageii 
unless  the  man  be  18  and  the  woman  10  years  old. 

'The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is  universal  in  Russia, 
not  being  reckoned  a  luxury  but  a  necessary ;  and  public 
baths  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry,  at  least,  once  a  week. 
Though  the  batlis  are  highly  heated,  the  bathers  not 
unfrequently  run  out  and  in  summer  plunge  into  cold 
water,  or,  if  it  be  winter,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow  ! 
This  sudden  alternation  of  temperature  is  not  found  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  bath,  the  boors  are  very  dcflcient  in 
cleanliness.  (See  Caie,  .5th  ed.  i.  2CU. ;  Schnilxler,  Essai 
d'une  Statialique  GMrale,  passim. ;  V'oyafte  de  deux 
Franfais  au  Nord  de  V Europe,  iv.  31H — 332  ;  Pinker- 
ton's  Russia,  pp.  Oil — 80,  &c. ;  Foreign  Communications 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  330,  &c.) 

Army.  —  The  military  power  of  Russia  having  been 
ridiculously  exaggerated  by  some,  and  as  ridiculously 
depreciated  by  others,  deserves  to  lie  inquired  into  with 
some  attention.  The  Strelitzes,  the  first  regularly  or- 
ganized corps  of  infantry  in  the  Russian  service,  seems 
to  have  had  their  origin  alraiit  the  middle  of  tlie  16th 
century ;  ^and  continued,  till  their  suppression  by  Peter 
the  Great,  to  constitute  the  principal  strength  of  the 
army.  They  enjoyed  various  privileges ;  were  always 
about  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  by  their  licen- 
tiousness and  insubordination,  as  well  as  bravery,  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  I'rattorian  bands  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  abolition 
of  tills  formidable  corps,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
army  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  more  civi- 
lised countries  of  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  services  rendered  by  Peter  the  Creat,  At  his 
death,  the  regular  army  amounted  to  about  110,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  imperial  guard;  and  the  success  which 
attended  his  contest  with  the  Swedes  showed  that  this 
army  was  a  match  for  the  best  troops  that  could  then  be 
opposed  to  it. 

Under  Catherine  U,,  the  army  was  greatly  augmented 
and  improved.  This  able  and  ambitious  princess  au;^- 
mented  the  pay  of  tlie  troops  and  officers,  and  ^ave  theiii 
a  new,  more  commodious,  and  elegant  unitorm  than 
that  formerly  in  use.  She  formed  the  Cossacks  into  ,i 
light  cavalry,  which,  after  being  successfully  opposed  tp 
the  Spahls  of  the  Turks,  has  since  dL-tingnished  ilsell'in 
the  great  cimtests  of  more  modern  times.  During  the 
latter  pari  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  regular  army 
amounted  to  about  2.^)0,000  men  ;  and  little  was  wanting 
to  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  surrounding  powers, 
save  the  better  organization  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  the  choice  of  better  educated  and  more  skiirul 
native  officers. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Ni- 
cholas that  the  llussian  army  is  indebted  for  tlie  more 
efllclent  organization,  discipline,  and  power  by  whirh  it 
Is  now  distinguished.  The  momentous  struggles  in  wliicli 
the  former  was  engaged  called  forth  all  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  empire  ;  many  abuses  were  rectilied.  anil 
improvements  introduced;  and  the  armies  of  Alexander 
were  at  length  enabled  to  contend  siiccessfiilly  with  tliiisc 
of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  Under  the  present 
emperor,  the  discipline  and  organization  of  tlie  arm) 
have  been  still  further  improved  ;  and  it  Is,  at  present,  iii 
a  comp.aratively  high  stale  of  efficiency. 

The  Knssiiin  army  has  been  newiy  organized,  l>y  n 
ukase  of  the  0th  August,  IH3.').  Down  to  that  peri'inl. 
two  large  armies  were  maintained  ;  but  tliose  were  tliin 
consolidated,  and  the  statTof  one  of  thcni  reduced.  'I'lio 
army  is  now  divided  into  six  carps  d'arvil-  of  infantry,  eadi 
coriis  into  three  divisions,  each  division  into  two  brig.idis. 
eacii  brig^nle  into  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment  into 
six  battalions  of  1,0'iOmen  eaeli  ;  four  battalions  take  llii' 
Held,  and  two  remain  as  a  reserve  ;  so  that  eaili  rppi. 
ment.  in  fact,  is  4,(100  strong,  and  eacli  corps  il'iinm 
4H,(i(H)  strong.  To  each  of  these  six  corps  tlierc  is 
attached  ime  divishm  of  ligh»  horse,  in  two  brifiulis 
(Hussars  and  lliihlans)  of  two  reglmcntie.ach.  Kaeli  ro- 
giment  of  horse  consists  of  nine  squadrons  of  Kill  hiirsrs 
each,  eight  of  » hich  lake  the  Held,  and  one  remains  ,is  a 
reserve  ;  so  that  a  regiment  in  the  Held  has  I  'iHfl,  i\n  I  a 
division  .'),120  horses.  Ilesldesthis,  each  corps  has  a  cliii- 
siim  of  artillery  united  toil,  consisting  of  three  lirl^'.nii'!, 
with  four  liatteries  each  of  eight  guns,  and  one  liri).';uleoi 
horse  artillery,  one  reserviHl  b.ittcry,  one  park  of  arliliery, 
and  three  sapper  battalions,  together  6,000  men.  I'liiis 
a  ermiplete  corps  d'aniit  is  00,000  men  strong,  wllli  i*! 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  the  whole  active  army  WW) 
meii,and7Vll  pieces  of  artillery.  Then  comes  iiie  ri)r[ii 
of  guards,  in  three  dlvlsionsof  infantry,  three  ilivisicms  of 
cavalry,  and  one  division  of  artillery,  vvith  120  giinsi  linn 
the  grenadier  corps,  equal  in  strength  to  an  iidaiilrv 
corps  ;  botli  together  1 14,IHH)  men,  and  2tll  guns.  Tliiro 
■re  two  reserved  corps  of  cavalry,  each  of  tvsn  illvisiiim 
(tinhlans  and  Cuirassiers),  each  division  of  tuoliri;.',iiii'< 
of  two  regiments  each,  with  two  brigades  of  horse  anil- 
Icry,  and  n  dragoon  corpi  iu  two  brigades  ol  t»u icgi. 
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ments  encb,  and  one  brigade  of  horae  artillery :  altogether  I  ttiU  miserably  low,  has  been  increased;  and  the  present 


this  cavalry  corps  consists  of  30^000  men  and  horses 
Finally,  there  are  two  independent  corps  d'nrme,  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia,  the  first  equal  in  strength  to  a 
whole  corps,  the  latter  to  half  a  one  ;  so  that  the  entire 
strength  of  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to 
,')9'l,(K)ti  men  ;  which,  at  present,  is  equal  to  one  per  cent, 
of  tiic  population,  as  the  Asiatics,  and  particularly  those 
tribes  who  servo  as  irregular  troops,  are  not  included  in 
this  account.  iSupp.  to  the  Convtriationt  Lexicon  of 
Ocgi-ntvert,  Kngl.  trans,  p.  198.) 

But  exclusive  of  the  above,  the  troops  not  of  the  line, 
or  those  forming  the  irregular  army,  constitute  a  very 
formidable  force.  They  consist,  Ist,  of  upwards  of  50,000 
men  in  garrison  in  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
along  the  frontier  ;  2d,  of  above  100,000  veterans,  mostly 
employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  3d,  of  the  irregular 
Cossack  cavalry,  and  the  colonized  reKiments. 

The  really  effective  force  of  the  Uussian  army  may, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  at  about  600,000  men ;  but  from 
this  various  deductions  must  be  made.  Two  out  of  the 
six  battalions  of , the  different  regiments  are  almost  al- 
wiiys  absent,  constituting,  in  fact,  dipdls,  being  employed 
in  jiublic  works,  in  the  conveyance  and  training  of  re- 
rrnits,  Sec.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  forces  actually 
enibiidied  rarely  come  up  to  the  returns ;  the  officers 
licinR  driven,  by  the  Inadequacy  of  their  allowances,  to 
add  to  their  means  of  subsistence  by  keeping  up  vacancies 
in  the  ranks.  And  if,  in  addition  to  these  various  causes 
ol'  deduction,  we  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  must  always, 
in  tlie  event  of  her  being  engaged  in  foreign  war,  keep  a 
liirRe  amount  of  forces  at  home  to  guard  the  frontiers, 
and  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Poland  and  other  dls- 
adictc'd  provinces,  it  will  lie  seen  that,  at  present,  she 
w.inld  have  considerable  difficulty  In  marching  200,000, 
or  even  l-Ml.OOO  men  across  the  frontier.  When  Najioleon 
invaded  Uussla  in  1812,  the  entire  force  brought  to  oppose 
him  scarcely  exceeded  200,000  men.  During  the  last  war 
with  Turkey,  the  invading  army  did  not  exceed  120,000. 

Kven  if  the  troops  really  at  the  disposal  of  government 
corresponded  with  those  in  the  official  returns,  Russia 
wdHid  find  great  difficulty  in  sending  large  armies  into 
distant  countries,  and  maintaining  them  when  there. 
Ilcr  fin.inces  are  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
wi(l  owing  to  the  abuses  that  prevail  In  her  commlssarhit 
dc|iartnicnt,  a  great  expenditure  is  Incurred  at  tlie  same 
timi"  tliat  the  troops  are  often  very  ill-provided  with  the 
most  indispensable  necessaries. 

At  home,  however,  Russia  is  all  but  invulnerable. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  next  to  impossible 
fur  an  invading  army  to  maintain  any  permanent  footing 
in  the  country  ;  whilst  the  n.iturc  of  the  ground,  witKuut 
rnads,  and  intersected  with  forests,  rivers,  and  marshes, 
opposes  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an  in- 
viiding  force,  and  still  more  to  its  retreat.  Even  though 
llip  army  of  Napoleon  had  not  had  to  contend  with  the 
rijiniirs  of  .in  unusually  early  winter,  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pi'dition  could  not  have  been  materially  different.  He 
coidd  not  possibly  have  maintained  himself  during  the 
winter  at  Moscow.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  have  re- 
lrc;itrd ;  and  a  retreat  through  such  a  country,  and  in 
pri'scnce  of  a  powerful  enemy,  ready  to  take  every  oppor- 
Innily  of  attacking,  could  not  fail  to  he  most  disastrous. 

The  troops  of  tho  Imperial  Guard  are  a  very  fine  body 
of  men.  lienerally  the  Russian  soldiers  are,  in  respect 
of  liodlly  vigour,  Inferior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  England. 
'i'licy  have  no  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  respect  of  activity 
•ind  intelligence,  are  very  far  below  those  of  England, 
rrouc,  luid  Prusfia.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
llicv  possess,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  two  first 
qiuilitii's  of  a  soldier  ;  the  most  unfflnching  courage,  and 
till'  most  implicit  ohcHllence.  .Subjected  from  hirth  to 
a  niintcr  wliose  will  is  their  law,  the  habit  of  prompt  ,ind 
ahsolute  oheilience  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  them- 
sclvis.  Itcgardless  of  d,mgers  or  difficulties,  tliey  will 
■ittinipt  whatever  they  are  ordered  ;  and  will  accimipllsh 
M  that  the  most  undaunted  resolution  and  perseverance 
ran  effect.  They  also  endure,  without  a  murmur,  tho 
pnati'st  h.irdshlps  and  privations,  and  support  theni- 
•I'lvrs  hi  situations  wllere  others  wcmld  starve.  The 
(i)ssacks,  Haschkirs,  and  other  irregular  cavalry,  arc 
very  useful  troops,  and  are  well  calculated  either  to  Im- 
prove a  victory  or  to  cover  a  retreat.  Contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expeetH,  the  artillery  is  the  department 
ill  tthicli  llie  Uussians  have  made  the  greatest  adv.anccs  ; 
lint  it  IK  said  to  be  In  excess  as  compared  with  the  other 
di'serlptions  of  force.  Were  the  officers  .as  Inlelllui'ut 
mid  sliiilnl  as  the  soldiers  are  brave  and  docile,  the  Uus- 
sian iirniy  would  be  most  formidable.  Hut  this  is  far 
frmn  lieiiii*  tlie  case.  Latterly,  however,  great  efforts 
have  been  iiiach'  to  improve  the  cducathni  of  the  officers, 
and  exrliisive  of  the  i-st.llillshmeuts  fijr  that  purpose 
miiilioned  Ixdnw,  a  military  academy  was  opened  at 
I'llcrsluirif  in  H.12,  where  officers  not  aliovo  the  depree 
ol  raptain  are  Instrin-ted  In  niilitarv  service  ;  and  In  ls;i7 
a  nil  id  lor  I'  0  cadets  for  the  artillery  and  engineers  was 
ii|icncd  at  Wuroncsch.     i'lic  pay  of  the  officers,  though 


emperor  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  the  service  popular,  by  insti- 
tuting grand  military  spectacles.  Some  of  these  have 
been  on  a  gigantic  scale.  At  the  grand  military  and  reli> 
gious  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Bo- 
rodmo,  in  1839,  no  fewer  than  120,000  troops  were 
present  I  Marshal  Marmont  has  spoken  in  high  terms 
of  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  forces  he 
reviewed  in  the  S.  provinces  In  1834. 

Recruiting.  —  The  army  is  recruited  from  the  classes 
of  peasants  and  artlzans,  every  individual  belonging  to 
them  being  liable  to  compulsory  service,  provided  he  be 
of  the  proper  ago  and  stature.  The  levies  are  ordinarily 
in  the  proportion  of  I  or  2  to  every  500  males ;  but  dur> 
ing  war  the  proportion  is  at  least  as  2  or  3  to  SOO,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  4  or  even  5  to  500.  This  last 
proportion,  however,  of  that  of  5  to  500  males,  may  be 
taken  as  tlic  maximum  levy,  and  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  number  of  recruits  to  be  furnished  by  the  empire  in 
general,  and  by  each  district  in  particular.  Is  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  preceding  census.  The 
nobles  nominate  such  of  their  serfs  as  they  please  to 
complete  their  quotas,  tho  only  conditions  being  that 
they  should  have  a  good  constitution,  and  be  of  the  re- 
quisite size,  and  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years 
of  age  ;  .and,  as  Idle,  ill-disposed  individuals  are  sure  to 
be  nominated  in  preference  for  recruits,  those  who  aro 
averse  from  the  service  endeavour  to  distinguish  them 
selves  by  Industry  and  good  conduct.  The  minimum 
standard  height  for  infantry  Is  not  less  than  1  mdtrc 
S94  millimetres ;  and  fur  cavalry,  I  m^tre  G60 millimetres. 
Tlie  recruits  are  first  sent  to  the  recruiting  establish- 
ments, and  thence  forwarded  to  the  corps  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  Nobles,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  stu- 
dents are  exempted  from  the  service.  Merchants  and 
traders  enrolled  in  the  different  guilds  arc  also  ex- 
empted; the  levies  furnished  by  the  Cossacks  are  regu- 
lated by  particular  treaties ;  and  many  half  savage 
tribes  are  excused,  partly  on  account  of  their  diminutive 
size,  and  partly  because  of  their  great  aversion  to  a 
military  life.  Generally,  It  Is  found  th.at  a  levy  of  2  on 
every  .'lOO  males  produces  a  supply  of  about  9ti,000  or 
100,01X1  men.  .Substitutes  arc  allowed,  and  may  he 
effected  by  mutual  consent,  provided  the  noble  be  in- 
formed, and  do  not  oppose  it. 

A  ukase  of  the  3  (15)  Sept.  1827  fixes  the  period  of 
service  at  20  years  in  the  Imperial  guard,  and  22  in  the 
other  corps.  Every  individual,  with  his  family,  if  ho 
have  one,  bec(mies  free  the  moment  he  is  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  In  case  of  desertion,  he  is  again 
enslaved  ;  but  desertion  is  exceedingly  rare  In  Russia. 

The  guard  is  recruited  from  the  grenadiers ;  the 
latter  from  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  light  chasseurs. 

Promotion.  —  After  two  years'  service  a  soldier  may 
become  a  suft-officer.  Tho  sub-officer  who  has  served 
twelve  years  obtains  of  right  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 
or  ensign. 

Children  of  soldiers  are  educated  at  public  military 
schools,  or  at  schools  belonging  to  the  regiment :  timse 
who  pass  their  examiniitiun  with  credit  become  sid)- 
officers.  There  are  at  Petersburg  schools  for  pages, 
engineers,  officers  of  artillery,  sub-officers  of  the  guarri, 
&c. ;  the  rank  of  ensign  being  given  to  pages  who  have 
gone  through  a  certain  course,  and  to  gentlemen  cidels 
who  have  been  two  years  in  the  service.  Hut  the  prin- 
cipal establlshnient  for  the  eilucatlon  of  officers  Is  th.at 
of  the  Corp.i  rtes  Cadrls  at  Petersburg,  founded  in  1731. 
It  has  about  700  pupils,  the  sons  of  noble  parents,  that  is, 
of  those  who  have  attiiined  to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the 
civil  or  military  service.  The  pupils  are  divided  Into 
five  cUsses,  and  on  leaving  scluiol  become  ensigns  in 
regiments  of  the  line.  This  school  has  m.ateri.-illy  con- 
tributed to  diffuse  Information  among  the  inferior  no- 
bility, and  to  supply  the  army  with  able  officers.  Theru 
are  also  schools  for  cadets  at  Moscow,  Woronesch,  Po- 
lotsk, Tula,  Tamboft',  and  other  towns.  The  pupils 
leave  after  a  fixed  time,  and  are  ranked  as  ensigns. 

During  [leace  pri>moti(Hi  depends  upon  seniority,  from 
the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel :  during  war  it  is 
determined  indifferently,  by  gallantry,  selection,  and 
seniority, 

Piiy,  i^c. —  The  Ilussl.an  army  Is  supported  at  very 

little  expense.     Excluslvi- of  their  pay,  I  he  higher  class 

of  (iHlcers    receive    considerable  allowances,  as  mess- 

money,  Ac. ;  .ind  they  generally  contrive  to  eke  out  their 

emoluments  In  various  indirect  ways.     The  pay  of  the 

subalterns  is  the  most   Inadequate";    and   It  Is   hardly 

possible   for  any  ime  to  serve  .is  a  subaltern    in    the 

cavalry,  especially  in  the  cav.ilry  of  the  guard,  unless  bo 

have  private  resources.     Olllcers  are  allowed,  according 

to  their  rank,  one  or  more  servants  (rfrt/fsrAi**),  main. 

taineil  by  government,  but  ecinipped  at  the  expense  of 

their  masters.    They  are  taken  from  among  the  recruits, 

,  the  least  suitable  for  active  service.     The  pay  of  a  com- 

'  mon  Russian  soldier  does  not  exceed   ifis.  a  yi'ar  !  and 

;  various  deductions  arc  made  even  from  this  niUerablo 
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pittance.  He  Rots  a  new  uniform  each  year;  and  i> 
allowed,  in  addition,  3  barrels  of  flour,  '24  \b».  of  salt,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  rye  or  oatmeal.  On  ffete  days  tlie 
soldiers  of  the  guard  receive  a  certain  allowance  of 
butchers'  meat,  but  this  is  very  rarely  tasted  by  their 
fellows.  At  home  the  soldier  is  paid  in  paper  ;  but  when 
he  crosses  the  frontier  he  is  paid  in  silver  roubles ;  and 
as  one  of  the  latter  is  equivalent  to/our  of  the  former, 
his  pay,  when  abroad,  is,  of  course,  augmented  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  may,  perhaps,  have  been  partly 
Intended  as  a  stimulus  to  the  soldier  to  undcrtalie 
oiTensive  operations ;  but,  besides  having  this  effect,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  subsist 
among  foreigners  without  robbing.  The  cavalry  horses 
are  very  good ;  and,  fodder  being  very  cheap,  they  are 
well  kept. 

Soldiers  leaving  the  army  on  the  expiration  of  their 
compulsory  service  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  maimed  or  wounded  are  received 
itnd  supported  in  some  of  the  hospitals  established  in 
tliat  view  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Soldiers 
who  continue  in  the  army  alter  their  term  of  compulsory 
service  li.is  expired  acquire  several  advantages.  They 
receive,  exclusive  of  the  retiring  pension  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  double  pay ;  and  after  Ave  years'  voluntary 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to 
three  times  their  original  full  pay. 

Tiie  inadequate  pay  of  the  ofHcers  'and  men  is  the 
grand  evil  in  relation  to  the  Ilussian  army.  It  compels 
all  classes  to  resort  to  underh.ind  methods  of  maiimg 
money ;  and  hence  the  jobbing  and  corruption  of  the 
first,  and  the  thievish  habits  of  the  latter.  Government 
is  plundered  In  every  possible  way ;  and  while  the  army 
loses  in  strengtii  and  efficiency,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  government  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  troojis,  so  as  to  raise  them  above 
the  necessity  of  indulging  ui  practices  injurious  to  the 
service,  of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  well  aware,  but  at 
which,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  obliged  to  winlc. 

Capital  punishments  are  at  ail  times  rare  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  are  never  inflictod  except  during 
war.  During  peace  culprits  are  unil'onnly  condemned 
to  transportation  to  Siberia,  and  to  forced  labour  in  the 
mines.  Corporeal  punishments  may  be  ordered  by  the 
commanding  offlc^ers  of  regiments,  but  they  cannot  be 
carried  l)ey<md  twenty  strokes  of  the  knout,  and  are  not 
to  be  inflicted  except  for  very  grave  offences.  Soldiers 
who  continue  in  the  army  after  their  full  period  of  com- 
pulsory service  is  exhausted  cannot'  be  corporeally 
punished  except  by  command  of  a  council  of  war. 

Military  Culonivn.  —  Kxclusive  of  her  ordinary  forces, 
Russia  has  a  conslder.ible  force  of  military  colonists. 
These  arc  a  sort  of  agricultural  soldien  established  by 
a  ukase  issued  in  1X18,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of 
Ceneral  Araktchief.  The  object  was  to  create  a  military 
force  at  the  least  possible  expense,  by  engrafling  military 
service  upon  tlie  agricultural  labours  of  the  peasants. 
I'or  this  purpose  certain  districts  lielonging  to  tne  crown 
were  selected  in  the  environs  of  the  lake  llmen,  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  and  in  simie  of  the  southern 
governments,  the  territory  of  which  was  distributed 
among  tlie  peasantry,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  deciatines, 
or  4.')  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  head  of  a  family,  vil- 
lages on  an  improved  and  uniform  plan  being  at  the 
same  time  erected  for  their  accommodation.  I'he  stock 
and  implements  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  tills  land 
are  furnished  to  the  colonist  by  tlie  crown,  and  he  is 
charged  witli  its  cultivation,  with  contributing  to  the 
common  magatine  of  the  village,  keeping  up  the  roads, 
&c. ;  tlie  surplus  produce,  alter  these  outgoings  and  tlie 
provision  for  his  family  are  deducted,  being  at  his  dis- 
jiiisal.  A  soldier  is  assigned  to  each  colonist,  to  be  main- 
tained liy  tlie  latter  ;  but  the  soldier  is,  in  return,  obliged, 
when  not  absent  or  engaged  in  duty,  to  assist  the  colonist 
in  the  labours  of  his  farm.  The  colonists,  as  well  as  the 
soldiery,  are  deprived  of  their  iM-ards,  and  wear  uniform, 
every  tiling  williin  the  colony  being  subject  to  military 
regiil;itl()n  :  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the 
soldiers  ;  and  their  male  children,  and  those  of  the  colo- 
nist!., are  al!  bred  up  to  be  soldiers.  The  girls  are  edu- 
cated ill  separate  sclionis  ;  and,  though  there  be  no  re- 
gulatiiin  to  that  effect,  are  generally  married  to  tlie 
young  men  lielonging  to  the  colonies.  Kxclusive  of 
the  principal  soldiers  already  alluded  to,  there  is  In 
every  cottage  a  sulistitute  or  supplementary  soldier, 
generally  a  son  of  tlii!  colonist,  who  is  bound  to  take 
llie  place  of  the  prinilpal  soldier  in  tlie  event  of  his  death 
or  sickness,  so  tliat  the  regiments  distributed  among  tlic 
colonies  can  never  want  their  full  coinpliinent  of  men. 

The  colonies  may  contain  in  .ill  from  ,'i(l,n(M)  to  li(l,llUO 
troops ;  but,  notwitlist.tnding  what  Marshal  Marimmt 
h  ts  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  experiment  is  now  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  failure.  It  will  always,  indeed,  be 
found  to  be  iuipossilile  successfully  to  combine  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  with  tlie  military  service.  The  sol- 
diers get  attached  tu  their  fitrnia  and  fuinllies,  and  be- 


come unwilling  to  leave  them  and  impatient  at  military 
restraint  Few,  indeed,  at  all  familiar  with  such  subjects, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  considerable  discontent 
has,  at  different  times,  prevailed  among  the  colonies  in 
question.  A  dangerous  mutiny,  in  which  several  officers 
lost  their  slaves,  was  not  suppressed  except  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  who  discovered  on  this  occasion 
his  usual  courage  and  decision.  Indeed,  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  military  colonies  will  be  gradually 
abandoned. 

A'ne.v Russia  has  a  very  considerable  naval  force, 

the  fleet  comprising  about  50  ships  of  the  line,  25  frigates, 
10  steam  sliips,  and  about  600  smaller  vessels.  Slie  is 
indebted  for  her  naval  power,  as  she  is  for  her  ascend- 
ancy by  land,  her  civilization,  and,  indeed,  every  tiling 
else,  to  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Pre- 
vioiisly  to  his  accession,  Russia  had  no  sea-port,  otiier 
than  Archangel,  and  did  not  possess  a  single  gun-boat. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Peter  had  acquired  a  footing  on 
the  Baltic,  he  set  about  creating  a  navy ;  and  the  better 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  tiisk  of  its  construction,  ho 
visited  Hiillnnd,  where  he  not  only  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  piincipies  of  naval  architecture,  hut 
with  the  practical  business  of  a  ship's  carpenter,  by 
working  himself  at  this  employment  1  The  monarchs 
since  Peter,  and  especially  Catherine  II.  and  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  have  all  exerted  themselves  to  increase 
and  improve  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  now,  perhaps,  in  as  high 
a  state  of  efliciency  as  it  is  likely  to  attain. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  though  the  naval  force  of 
Russia  be  sufficient  to  give  her  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence in  the  three  inland  seas  connected  with  her  empire, 
or  in  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  it  is 
not  in  tiie  nature  of  things  that  she  should  ever  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  maritime  powers  situated  on  the  ocean. 
The  Baltic,  in  fact,  affords  no  proper  field  for  the  train- 
ing and  exercise  of  a  fleet.  Besides  being  limited  in 
extent,  it  is  frozen  over  for  half  the  year ;  during  all 
which  time  the  ships  have  to  be  laid  up ;  and  the  crews 
being  on  shore,  cannot  possibly  attain  that  skill  in  sea- 
manship, and  dexterity  in  manoeuvring,  that  is  attained 
by  sailors  constantly  afloat.  And,  by  a  singular  con- 
tradiction, instead  of  attempting  to  obviate  this  state  of 
things,  and  sending  squadrons  into  the  open  seas,  and 
keeping  them  afloat  all  year,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Hussiiui 
service,  that  every  third  year  tlie  seamen,  if  so  we  may 
call  them,  shall  not  go  to  sea  at  all ;  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  idle  and  unfounded,  than  the  state- 
ments so  frequently  put  forth  as  to  the  danger  to  be 
appreliended  from  the  increasing  naval  power  of  Russia. 
Such  dangers  are  wholly  imaginary.  1  he  physical  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  is  placed  must  always 
prevent  her  from  bccoining  a  great  naval  power.  Sfin 
IS  superior,  by  far,  to  any  other  power  on  the  iLaltic,  tlie 
Black  Sea,  or  the  Caspian ;  but  there  her  nscendaney 
naturally  stops ;  and  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  con- 
struct fleets  to  cope  with  the  maritime  powers,  properly 
so  called,  would  be  a  most  absurd  and  Improvident  waste 
of  llie  national  resources. 

Russian  ships,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  last 
but  a  very  short  time,  and,  coniequentiv,  are  very  ex- 
pensive. The  great  naval  stations  are  dronstadt,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Kinland,  and  Sevastopol,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Education  in  Russia  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There  hara 
for  more  than  a  century  lieen  schools  in  all  the  great 
towns  ;  buttliese  are  but  few  in  number;  and  the  rural 
population  is  too  much  dispersed,  even  if  it  were  not  en- 
slaved, and  tied  down  to  routine  practices,  to  allow  't  tn 
reap  much  lieneflt  from  country  schools.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  difllciillles  in  its  way,  education  is  making 
progress,  and  has  been  much  improved  and  extemlcil 
within  the  present  century,  it  has  always  been,  and  ruii- 
tlniies  to  be,  on  object  of  great  solicitude  with  tliu 
government.  A  plui  for  a  national  system  of  instriictiim 
was  laid  ilown  in  a  ukase  of  the  Kmperor  Alexanih^r,  it- 
sued  ill  IHO'i;  which,  though  it  has  undergone  varlciui 
mmliHcations,  contains  the  outline  of  the  system  that  it 
itill  followed.  The  empire  is  divided  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  each  of  wliicli 
lias,  or  is  intended  to  have,  a  university,  with  a  certain 
numlier  of  lyeeiims  (at  which  the  young  men  intcmlrd 
to  flu  civil  offices  are  mostly  instructed),  gyniiia!.iiinii, 
liigh  sciiools  and  elementary  schools,  varying  according 
to  its  extent  and  population.  At  present  the  districts  are 
tliose  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kliarkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat, 
Kietr,  llelsingfors,  Odessa,  White  Russia,  the  Transcau- 
casian  provinces,  and  Siberia ;  but  of  tliese  only  the  first 
si-veii  have  universities.  A  curator,  or  iiispertiit.  ii 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  district,  who  is  in  cnnstant 
ciimmiinication  with  the  minister  of  public  instnictiun. 
The  subjects  and  courses  of  study,  the  examlnatiiins  to 
be  gone  through,  the  fees  to  lie  paid,  &c.  are  all  lixi'd  by 
governineiit.  The  sum  placed  annually  at  the  <I|5|h)IsI 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  amounts  tu  above 
3  millions  roubles. 

The  Report  of  the  minister  of  public  liistrnitiim  to 
the  i-inpurur,  at  theclutu  of  lWi5,  gives  vatioiis  dctailiai 
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to  the  then  state  of  the  higher  department!  of  public  in- 
struction ;  and  has  partly  supplied  us  with  the  roUgwing 
Information : — 

1.  Vniveriity  qt Petenburg. — This  university,  founded 
in  1810,  had.  In  1838,  73  professors  and  subordinate  func- 
tinnarles,  and  385  students.  The  six  governraeuts  de- 
pendent upon  It  had  eight  gymnasiums. 

2.  University  of  Moscow. — At  the  .above  epoch  this 
university,  founded  in  1755,  had  99  professors  or  func- 
tionaries, and  61 1  pupils.  In  Its  library  were  near  45,000 
vnhimes.  It  had  nine  governments  within  its  juris- 
diction ;  and  In  these  there  were,  in  1835,  a  lyccum,  an 
institution  for  nobles,  nine  gymnasiums,  five  free  schools, 
T;>  central  schools,  and  162  parish  schools.  The  survcil- 
liuice  uf  the  system  Is  committed  to  the  care  of  an  In- 
spector and  five  sub-Inspectors.  A  school  has  since  been 
founded  In  Moscow  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
sons  of  50  decayed  merchants. 

3.  T/ie  University  qf  Kharkqf,  founded  In  1803,  had 
81  professors,  &c.,  and  315  pupils.  The  eight  govern- 
ments under  its  jurisdiction  had,  in  December,  1835, 
Sloven  (fymnasiums. 

4.  The  University  qf  Knsan,  founded  In  1804,  had,  in 
1R3S,  76  professors,  &c.,  and  170  pupils.  The  nine  govern. 
mcnts  under  its  jurisdiction  had  each  a  gymnasium.  The 
.-Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mongolian  languages  are 
taught  in  this  university. 

5.  The  University  f\f  Dorpat,  founded  In  1632,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  In  Russia,  had,  in  1838,  74  professors, 
fci;.,  and  .^S  pupils.  The  university  library  had  .W.ySG 
vnUimcs ;  and  there  is  attached  to  the  institution  a  tio- 
lanical  garden  and  a  museum.  The  three  governments 
tuidcr  its  jurisdiction  had,  in  1835,  four  gymnasiums, 
anil  I. 56  public  schools  with  3,7.50  pupils. 

fi.  The  University  uf  Kieff,  called  St.  Wladlmlr,  was 
fmnidcd  ill  1834,  being  Intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
tlia;  of  Wllna,  suppressed  after  the  late  Polish  insurrec- 
tion. It  had,  in  1838,  88  professors  and  subordinate 
fnni'tionaries,  and  203  pupils.  It  Is  well  endowed.  Its 
rc-t'cnnes  having  amounted.  In  1835,  to  250,000  roubles. 
There  are  four  governments  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  university,  in  which  were  one  lyceum,  seven  gymna- 
siums, and  25  free  schools  with  461  pupils.  Government 
provides  for  the  education  of  50  pupils  at  this  university, 
(if  whom  26  are  trained  to  be  teachers,  and  24  are  to  be 
iiistrneted  in  the  law,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fill  judicial 
and  other  civil  offices  In  the  old  Polish  provinces. 

7.  The  University  District  uf  White  Russia  includes 
five  governments  and  a  province.  It  has  as  yet  no  uni- 
versity ;  but  It  liad,  in  1835,  12  gymnasiums  and  a  high 
school. 

8.  The  Universal/  uf  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  found- 
ed in  1H27,  instead  of  that  of  Abo,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
llic  course  of  that  year.  In  1832  it  had  abmit  40  pro- 
fessors, &c.,  and  4^5  pupils.  There  are  In  the  grand 
duchy  of  Finland  about  3!H)  establishments  for  educa- 
tioihil  iitirposes. 

0.  Vtiivenily  District  of  Odessa —  In  this,  as  In  the 
district  of  White  Russia,  no  university  lias  as  yet  been 
estalilislied.  But  there  is  a  lyceum  in  Odessa;  and  in 
llio  three  governments  and  provinces  subjected  to  Its 
jurisdietion,  there  were,  in  1835,  &  gymnasiums,  and  13 
iiij^h  lichools. 

10.  In  the  Trantcaucaiian  district  there  is  a  gymna- 
sium, a  free  school,  and  12  central  schools. 

11.  The  number  of  schools  in  Siberia  is  not  specified  j 
hut  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  want  <if  teadiers  there,  as 
there  in  in  most  other  divisions  of  the  empire. 

llesiilcs  the  atiove  there  are  various  schools  founded 
for  )iarticiilar  objects,  and  not  coming  directly  under  the 
Kintrul  of  the  minister  of  public  Instruction.  Among 
iitiiers  may  lie  specified  the  military  schools  in  Peters- 
hurg.  Moscow,  ami  other  towns ;  senools  fur  the  special 
use  iif  the  nubility  ;  the  schools  of  the  surgico-medical 
aeademit's  of  I'etersburg,  Moscow,  &c. ;  schools  founded 
a'lit  endowed  by  Individuals,  and  those  founded  by  f  nd 
plated  iiiiiler  the  control  of  the  clergy. 

Tlie  latter,  or  the  theological  schools,  intended  princi- 
pally lor  the  instruction'  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  are 
amongst  Ihe  most  ancient  and  Important  of  any  in 
lliis  ia.  They  consist  of  4  principal  academies  at  kieff, 
MoMDW,  I'etei'Kbiirg,  and  Kusnu,  which  give  instruction 
in  the  iiighor  branches,  and  confer  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
anil  M.  I), ;  of  36  diocesan  scliools  ;  and  of  between  350 
■inil  4110  district  sehools,  at  which  considerable  numbers 
uftlie  inferior  classes  are  instriirted  ;  and  of  astill  greater 
numher  of  p.irish  schools.  Tlie  total  number  of  scho- 
lars in  these  4  descriptions  of  schools  may  vary  from 
('■i.iKHI  to  7.').0(X).  Thougli  the  sons  of  the  clergy  generally 
fiillow  Ihe  profession  of'  their  fiitliers,  this  is  not  always 
the  cue.  Oecaslonully  tin  y  enter  the  civil  service,  and 
tonic  of  the  most  relebraled  statesmen,  historians,  poets, 
<\c.  of  Ilussia,  have  sprung  from  this  class.  (Dr.  Pinker- 
tiiu'i  Ritssin,  p.  251. ;  Schnitxler,  SfC.) 

F.lementary  iiistniition  is  in  the  most  depressed  state. 
Areording  to  the  tikiise  of  I  HO!,  a  grammar  schoid  should 
be  uitahlithud  in  every  district,  and  nil  elementary  schuul 


should  be  eitablished  in  every  parish,  or  at  least  in  every 
two  parishes,  according  to  the  population.  But  these 
regulations  have,  in  very  many  instances,  not  been  com- 
plied with :  and  when  It  is  considered  that  the  advantages 
of  education  are  but  little  appreciated  by  the  peasantry, 
and  that  it  it  frequently  discouraged  by  the  nobility,  to 
whom  it  occasions  some  expense,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising that  such  should  be  the  case.  In  desplte.however, 
of  every  obstacle,  education  has  made  and  Is  making  a 
very  considerable  progress.  This  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  schools  in  existence  in  1804 
1824,  and  1835. 
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or  the  total  schools  existing  in  1835,  2,841  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  government.  Among  the 
scholars,  no  fewer  than  252,311  enjoyed  bursaries,  or  were 
educated  gratis.  The  total  expense  incurred  that  year  by 
government  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  28,734,141 
roubles.  Since  1835  the  number  of  schools  has  been 
considerably  Increased :  and  if  we  add  to  the  pupils  at 
school  those  receiving  instruction  at  home,  it  will  be  seen 
that  education  has  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Russia  ;  and 
that  though  very  backward,  especially  In  the  country 
districts,  it  Is  far  more  generally  diffused  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  go- 
vernment of  Russia  has  discovered  considerable  jealousy 
with  respect  to  education.  In  consequence  all  Russian 
subjects  have  been  forbidden  from  studying  at  any 
foreign  university ;  a  strict  surveillance  Is  exercised  over 
all  descriptions  of  schools;  no  private  schools  arc  in 
future  to  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  proper 
authorities,  and  all  masters  and  mistresses  of  such  se- 
minaries must  be  native  Russians ;  anil  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  no  one  shall  be  a  teacher  in  a  private 
family  without  being  accredited  by  a  university,  and 
having  a  certificate  of  capacity  and  good  conduct.  The 
sciences  principally  taught  in  the  universities  are  the  his- 
tory, literature,  geography,  and  statistics  of  Russia. 

Lectures  on  politics  or  political  economy  would  be 
esteemed  dangerous,  and  are  forbidden.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  is  manifest ;  and  wu  are  not  surprised 
that  some  of  them  should  have  been  adopted.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  higher  branches,  the 
government  has  had  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  elementary  instruction,  including  the  prinriples 
of  the  useful  arts,  would  not  tend  to  shake  the  stability  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  w  hile  it  would  do  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  raise  the  peasantry  from  the  state  of 
Ignorance  .-ind  debasement  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
and  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  new  schools  have  been  opened  within  the  last  half 
dozen  years  ;  and  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  art,  have  been  established  in  the 
different  universities. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  taste  for  instruction  and  rciding  is 
beginning  to  be  widely  difl'nsed  among  the  town  pop. 
Many  new  works,  some  of  them  of  distinguished  merit, 
annually  appe<ir:  and  many  foreign  works  are  translated 
into  Russian.  Numerous  literary  and  scientific  join  nals 
Issue  from  the  presses  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga, 
Odessa,  &c. 

Tlie  journals  of  a  political  caste  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  censorship,  afford  no  means  of  judging  of  the  pre- 
valent political  feelings  of  the  mass  of  their  readers. 
All  works  and  journals  imported  from  abroad  must  also 
be  submitted,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  the  inspection 
of  the  censors.  This  jealousy  of  whatever  might  tend 
to  expand  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  their  rights  and  duties,  is  the  grand  ob- 
stacle to  the  civilisation  of  the  higher  classes  aiid  burgh- 
ers. But,  notwithstaruing  the  censorship,  about  3.')().(KI0 
volumes  of  foreign  '.orks,  principally  French  and  Ger- 
man, arc  annually  imported. 

Professors  and  teachers  in  universities  and  other  se- 
minaries obtain  rank,  and  rise  according  to  merit  and 
seniority  ;  and  when  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  their 
station,  they  receive  a  small  (lension.  Hut  their  regular 
salaries,  like  those  of  almost  all  other  Russian  ftimtion- 
arics,  are  totally  Inadequate  to  support  their  rank  and 
station  In  society.  A  professor  has  only  about  80/.  a  year, 
and  his  assistant  32/. ;  a  professor  of  laiigiinges  has  24/., 
and  each  of  tlie  students,  supported  by  the  crown,  8/.  a 
year  1    The  institutious  uf  Moscow  and   I'surskoi-Zelu 
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are  tlie  most  (llstlnguished  of  thoae  intpnded  for  tlic  in- 
struction of  nobles.  In  the  first  tliorc  arc  at)oiit  iiOO 
boarilers,  paid  for  by  their  parriits ;  the  rest  attending  as 
day-seliiiiars.  The  first  class  nay  'Ml.  a  year,  and  tlio 
second  21/.     ( Pinkcrton's  Russia,  p.  a."**!.) 

The  pedaROKicai  institution  of  I'ctersburR  Is  one  of 
tlie  most  important  and  valuabie  in  the  empire.  It  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  education  and  training  of 
schoolmasters.  In  1833  it  liad  45  functionaries  and  144 
pupils. 

Younj;  men  belonging  to  great  families  used  formerly 
to  l)e,  for  the  most  part,  C(tucated  at  home  by  foreign 
tutors,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  ignorant,  unprincipled, 
and  servile.  Hut  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Alexan<ier 
contributed  to  subvert  tliis  practice,  by  excluding  ail 
young  men,  not  educ.itcd  at  a  public  seminary,  Irom  the 
higher  class  of  public  employments  ;  and,  as  already 
seen,  it  lias  been  still  farther  discouraged  by  the  present 
emperor. 

Races The  Russian  empire  embraces  at  present  an 

imnien.se  variety  of  dill'erent  races  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  or  the  Russians  properly  so  called,  witli  the 
Pules,  and  also  the  llulgarians  and  Servians,  belong  to  the 
great  Slavonic  family.  The  Slavonians  are  most  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmalic  of 
antiquity  ;  but,  tiiough  probable,  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. At  all  events,  they  are  radically  distinct  from  the 
<iiitli8,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Tartars  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  on  the  other.  There  is  no  foundation 
wliatever  for  the  common  opinion  that  they  were  deno- 
minated Slavonians  from  their  being  originally  slaves. 
On  the  contrary,  when  first  known  to  history,  the  Slavo- 
liiiuis  were  as  free  as  the  Goths.  The  practice  of  slavery 
was  gradually  introduced ;  and  in  Russia  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  beginning  of  last  century.  ( Sec  Dr.  Vink- 
erton's  Russia,  p.  27ti.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. )  The  individuals  of  Slavonic  origin  at  present  within 
the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  4G,000,(X)0,  being  about  three  tuurths  of  the  en- 
tire pop. 

The  next  principal  race  is  that  of  the  Onrali.ms  or  j 
Finns,  inhabiting  the  grand  duchy  of  Finl.ind,  Ksthonia,  I 
I^apland,  and  several  districts  in  the  nortli  of  the  empire. 


The  Kinnish  population  is  lielli'vcd  to  .imount,  in  all,  to 
above  3,0II0,()(1()  iiidividu.ils.  The  Letto-Lithuanian  race, 
amounting  to  nearly  i2,00i),000,  is  principally  found  in 
Lithuania  and  the  W.  provs.  There  are,  also,  about 
2.000,000  Tartars ;  2,000,000  Georgians,  Armenians,  &c. 
Tlie  Germans  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  empiie  may 
be  taken  at  about  4.iO,000 ;  and  there  are,  besides,  1 ,0(i4.00'0 
Jews,  with  Samoyedes,    Mongolians,  kainchatskadaies 


a  respectable  place  In  that  of  Europe.  The  Introduction 
of  Christianity  was  marked  by  the  growth  of  a  tiste  fur 
letters  among  the  ancient  Slavonians  ;  hut  tlie  only  re. 
mains  of  that  early  literature  are  some  fragments  of  clii- 
^  alrous  poetry,  and  the  annals  of  the  monk  Nestor.  The 
Tartar  invasion  arrested  the  progress  of  literattirCi  and 
Russia  fell  back  Into  the  aliyss  of  barbarism,  whence  she 
did  not  begin  to  emerge  till  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff.  The  attempts  of  the  restorers  of  II. 
terature  were  at  first  confined  to  some  feeble  drainiitic 
performances  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  unci  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  to  miserable  imitations  iif 
French  and  other  foreign  works.  In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  however,  LomonosofT  created,  by  his  pre- 
cepts and  his  example,  a  national  literature.  Soumaro. 
koff  carried  the  drama  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectinii, 
and  since  then  a  crowd  of  writers  have  distinguislied 
themselves  in  all  departments,  from  the  epopi'ia  down  to 
eclogue  and  falde;  Ani  the  national  literature  continnci 
to  fiourish  witli  undiminished  vigour.  TIk!  Ilistory  of 
Russia,  by  Karainzin,  now  in  course  of  publication,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Numerous  journals  or  periiidical 
imblications.  In  ditferent  languages,  devoted  to  jMiiitics, 
literature,  and  science,  appear  in  difTcrcnt  parts  of  tlie 
empire ;  hut  so  long  as  these  are  sulijected  to  a  sevi'rn 
censorship,  and  as  tlie  government  looks  with  jealousy  nii 
anything  .ippro.icbing  to  the  exiiresslon  of  a  free  opinion, 
the  political  and  philosophical  works  of  Russian  v .Titers 
can  be  but  little  deserving  of  attention.  The  first 
Russian  press  was  set  up  at  KiefTIn  \bh\.  Previously  to 
1800,  there  had  not  lieen  printed  aliove  1,000  works  in 
Russia;  in  IH07,  the  number  of  such  works  was  alioiu 
4.U00;  in  1821,  they  amounted  to  i;),240,  and  at  presmt 
(1840)  to  more  than  double  this  numlier,  about  a  third 

fiart  being  translations  from  the  French  and  other  foreign 
anguages. 

Russia  has  some  splendid  libraries  and  museums.  The 
imperinl  library  at  Petersburg  contains  aliout  40O,niy) 
vols,  iind  17,000  m.nnnscripts  ;  and  the  Romantzow  Mu. 
seiiin  contains  a  large  collection  of  national  antiquities 
and  of  every  kind  of  curiosities. 

Rtligion — Most  religions  to  he  found  !n  the  iinrient 
continent  have  their  adherents  in  Russia.     The  ((luil, 


however,  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  profess  tlin 
Russo-tireek  Christian  faith,  denominated  by  its  votaries 
the  orthodox  or  true  (^aiholic  faitli.  The  piiiiits  In 
wliicli  it  priiirlp.iliy  dill'ers  from  the  Roman  CailMilit 
faith,  are,  its  denyi.ig  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
its  prohihitiiig  the  ceilb.icy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  aiiili.i. 
rising  all  individuals  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  In 
their  vern.nrnlar  tongue.     The  prohiljilion  of  celibaiy  Is 


Americans,  &c.  j  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  priest  can  perl'orm  any 

y.nn^'wn^c— Those  who  are  aware  of  the. various  race?  spiritual  function  before  he  is  married  nor  after  he  he- 
and  the  numbers  of  difTcrent  people  included  within  the  [  comes  a  widower;  and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the 
Russian  empire,  need  not  be  surprised  that  alioiit yu»7y  j  death  of  his  wife  and  the  cess.itlon  of  his  funetioiis  as 
distinct  languages  are  in  use,  having  attached  to  them  an  :  a  priest  (unless  he  he  specially  .allowed  by  the  liislinp  to 
immense  number  of  different  dialects.  The  individuals  '  continue  them)  are  necessarily  identical  !  The  priests 
belonging  to  the  Slavonic  race  have  two  languages  —  the  '  may,  however,  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  enter  into 


Russian  and  the  Polish,  both  derived  from  the  ancient 
Slavonic.  This  mother-tongue,  augmented  and  modified 
by  the  induenee  of  Christianity,  which  introduced  into  it 
a  niiinher  of  Greek  words,  and  by  the  dominion  of  the 
'I'artars,  by  whom  It  was  lo:ided  with  Turkish  and  Moii. 
poliaii  terms,  w.is  gr.idu.dly  formed  into  the  Russian. 
The  primitive  idiom  continued,  however,  to  he  employed 
in  the  liturgy  .niid  the  sciences  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
(ireat,  when  the  Russhin  gained  that  ascendaney  in  re- 
ligion and  sclenec  it  had  already  gaineil  in  eonversiition. 
Tiie  extraordinary  advances  tliat  were  then  m.iiie  in 
civilisation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  an  immense 
inimber  of  new  words.  At  li'ngth  llie  lanuMiaje  liirame 
tolerably  well  fixed.  The  alpli.ibet,  which  consistiil  ori- 
ginally of  4.'>.  has  tieeii  reduced  to  117  letters,  some  r)f  them 
iMirrowed  from  the  Greek  and  others  from  tlie  I,,itin. 
Some  characters  are,' however,  ejnite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  l.'Uigiia'.'e,  ani  c.in  hardly  hr  pronouneed  by  any 
save  .Slavoiiiaiis.  The  gr.'iminatleai  fnrnis  are  not  well 
delined.  anil  the  conjugations  are  exeeedingly  irregular. 
Otherwise  tlii'  language  Is  rich,  .sonnrons.  Ilexlble.  iiatu- 
r.il.  and  elegant.  The  variety  of  its  terminatiims  is  very 
remarkable.  There  is  very  little  pnlnis  in  Hussl.i :  the 
language  of  the  country  dlfrering  but  little  from  that  of 
the  tow  MS,  There  are,  however,  three  prini'l|i.'il  ilialeets  ; 
1st,  till'  (iriiit-Riissiiiti,  tlio  pure  or  cultivated  language 
of  the  nation,  spoki'n  in  Mosiow,  and  all  tin'  central 

fiarts  of  l-!uropeaii  Hussl:i  ;  2d,  the  Ma/n-/{iissniii,  or 
anguagi'  of  the  S.K.  parts  of  Iliissl.i  in  Kiirope  ;  and 
3d,  the  II  /ittf-Rttssifiii.  nr  dialect  s[ioiNeii  hi  l,ithu:iiiia, 
^'olllynla.  .tc.  It  is  a  curious  f.iet.  that  tlie  first  gr.unmar 
of  the  Russian  l.uiguageappeareil  at  Oxford  in  HllHi.  The 
best  grammar  is  that  of  Oobrowski,  piiblislied  at  Vienna 
In  1822.  The  Russian  Acadeinv  has  piiblishi'd  a  diction- 
ary of  the  l.nignage  in  (i  vols.  4to.,  1800— IH22. 

Litt'rttturi' —  Russia  has  had  several  distinguished  na- 
tural philosophers  and  matliematlclans,  but  they  have 
been  I'hiefiy  foreigners  ((Germans  priiictpallv)  resident  in 
tho  country.    .\t  present  the  literature  of  Russia  occupies 


c<mvent,  and  enjoy  the  barren  pri>  liege  of  becoming  eli- 
gible to  be  dignitaries  of  the  ehurcli.  Pictures  of  saints 
are  admitted  Into  the  11  usso- Greek  churches  and  houses ; 
but  all  stiitiies,  has  reliefs.  &(•  ,  are  rigidly  excluiliil. 
There  are  several  fasts,  of  ivliich  that  of  lOaster,  whicli 
continues  for  seven  weeks,  is  the  longest  and  strictest. 
Divine  service  is  performed  In  the  native  tonune:  and 
singing  in  churclies  is  nn.icconipanied  by  any  sort 
of  instrumental  music.  The  total  pop.  prol'essife,'  tlie 
Husso-Greek  faith  may  be  estimated  at  about  ."lO.llllo.iHid. 
No  country  in  Kuropc  possesses  sneli  a  numlier  el 
fine  churclies  as  lliissia.  The  ine.inest  village  is  cc. 
nerally  luriilshed  wiih  a  temple  ornamented  with  f.\\\ 
domes  and  spires  These  edifices  are  nearlv  all  in  llic 
(ireciaii  style?  of  arcliiteetiire.  substantially  built  uf 
brick,  plastered  ami  painted  witli  niucb  t.aste,  fonniii; 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  huts  or  Izlins  of  the  iieasantry 
by  which  they  are  surroumled. 

There  are  in  all  liussia  nearly  •'iOO  e.athedrids  and  .ihoul 
2il,orO  churches  attached  to  the  establlslied  faitli,  llio 
latter  employing  about  70, WK)  secular  or  parnchial  cleri!.v- 
men.  Tlier*'  are  also  about  UhW  convents,  of  which  i-*'! 
are  for  men  and  70 for  women.  Adjoining  toeach  rhiirch 
or  neai  it,  there  is  always  a  Imh/nlnia  or  iM'Ifry,  com- 
monly of  great  hi'ight,  and  provided  with  large  liell.i. 
which  ari'  tollinl  .several  times  during  everv  service,  .mil 
on  holidays  kept  ringing  the  whole  day,  'I'he  liussiaiii 
are  passlou.itcly  fond  of  the  sound  of  bells,  ,and  larger  aiij 
liner  ones  are  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  every  ( liiirch  his 
In  its  steeple  four  or  five  of  dllferent  sizes  j  and  in  main 
this  number  is  doul.lcd  ami  even  trebled.  (I'iiikei Ion's 
Htissi,!,  p.  iilW,,  &c.) 

The  Russian  church  was  long  subordinate  to  th.il  of 
the  Kastern  emiilre.  its  metropolitan  being  noniinaliil 
by  the  indrlarrh  of  Constanlinople.  lint  alter  On- 
capture  of  the  latter  city  by  the  Turks  in  |.|."i3,  ilu' 
Russian  clergy  appointeil  their  own  metropolitan.  This 
practice  continued  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  (In.il. 
who   ilcvl.iri  d    liiiiisi'lf  the    head    of  the    Hiisso-tlreik 
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church,  appointing,  at  the  tnme  time,  a  synod  for  the  ; 
nwuingemcnt  of  Its  ufTairs.  The  clergy  arc  either  secular 
or  regular  —  the  former  consisting  of  tlie  parochial 
clergy,  and  the  latter  of  the  higher  dignitaries,  monks, 
itc.  The  hierarchy  Is  composetl  of  bisliops,  arch- 
bishops, and  metropolitans.  There  arc  in  all  thirty- 
elglit  dioceses. 

In  Kussla,  as  In  most  other  countries,  the  piety,  or 
suiicrslition  of  individuals,  had  conferred  great  wealth 
on  tlie  church,  particularly  on  the  monasteries.  This 
having  occasioned  many  abuses  and  irregularities,  af- 
forded  a  pretext,  of  which  Peter  the  Great  availed  him- 
self, not  only  to  suppress  various  monasteries,  but  to 
deprive  the  church  of  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth.  In 
tlie  reign  of  Catherine  tl.,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy 
was  completed  by  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  im- 
moveable  property  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
pensions  being  Bfsigncd,  in  its  stead,  to  the  different 
functionaries  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  livings  In  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
otlier  principal  cities,  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  even 
wlien  increased  by  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
perijuisites  on  occasion  of  births,  marriages,  funerals, 
&c.,  are  quite  lnadequ.ite  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence.  The  total  nun\ber  of  established  clergy,  of 
all  ranks  and  orders,  may  be  taken  at  about  2M,000 ;  and 
tlic  sum  allowed  as  stipends  by  government  is  so  very 
small,  that  they  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  their 
Hooks.  The  revenue  even  of  the  senior  metropolitan, 
tlie  liighest  dignitary  in  the  hierarchy,  did  not  recently 
exceed  COO/,  or  700/.  a  year ;  and  an  archimandrite,  or 
abbot,  the  class  next  below  a  bishop,  had  not  generally 
more  than  from  40/.  to  50/.  a  year  !  (Pinkerlon's  Russia, 
p.  '211.)  Mr.  Coxe  says,  th.it  "  besides  the  surplice  fee, 
niiieli  in  the  poorest  benefices  amounts  to  4/.  a  year,  and 
in  tlie  most  profitable  to  but  'Ml,  they  have  only  a 
wooden  house,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
among  their  parishioners,  and  a  smtill  portion  of  land, 
wliieh  thev  generally  cuitiv.ite  with  their  own  hands ; 
while  the  highest  dignity  to  which  they  can  ever  attain, 
so  long  as  they  continue  married,  is  that  of  a  prototype 
of  a  cathedral,  whose  income  scarcely  exceeds  20/.  a 
year."    {Travels  in  Russia,  ^c.  ill.  143.) 

Wlien  such  Is  their  depressed  condition,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  low  state  of  learning  and  want  of  refine- 
ment among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  parochial 
clergy.  Coxe  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  In  Ilussia,  many 
of  the  par.  priests  were  so  miserably  ignorant  as  to  be 
unable  to  read,  even  in  their  own  language,  the  gospel 
tliey  were  commissionctl  to  preach  1  Hut,  tiiough  still 
very  far  behind,  such  gross  ignorance  is  now  much  less 
common  than  formerly.  'Ihe  duties  of  the  Russian 
clergy  of  all  orders  are  very  laborious.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
whiiseauthority  is  unquestionable,  says,  that  we  find  In  the 
family  circles  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  a  degree 
of  culture  and  good  manners  peculiar  to  themselves. 
This  descrljition  of  clergymen  wear  long  beards,  and  form, 
in  fact,  like  the  priests  of  old,  a  kind  of  distinct  class,  or 
caste.  None  but  the  sons  of  clergymen  are  educated  for 
the  church  ;  nor  Is  there  one  Instance  in  a  thousand  of 
any  one  belonging  to  any  other  class  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  secular  clergy.  The  regular,  or  dignitled  clergy, 
on  tlie  contrary,  though  often  the  sons  of  priests,  not 
unfrequently  receive  recruits  from  among  the  nobles  and 
other  classes  ;  and  all  the  higher  stations  In  tlie  church 
continue  to  be  filled  up  from  their  ranks,  (t'inkerton's 
Kussia,  p.  2.^0.)  Orders,  and  other  marks  of  distinction 
are  conferred  on  the  liussian  clergy ;  and  at  present  a 
bishop  is  little  thought  of  unless  he  be  decorated  with 
the  star  and  rilibon  of  some  order  of  kniglithood. 

The  liusso-Grcek  church  has,  from  an  early  period, 
had  its  scliisins  and  dissenters.  Tlie  latter  are  said  to 
lie  split  into  about  70  sects.  They  are  classed  under  the 
common  denomination  of  raskolniks.  Tlie  ritual,  or 
service  of  the  Russian  church  Is  contained  in  twenty 
viihtmes  folio,  in  tlic  Slavonic  tongue  ! 

W  ith  the  exception  of  the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews, 
who  are  excluded  from  Russia  Proper,  almost  all  reli- 
gions may  be  freely  professed  anywhere  In  the  empire. 
No  nieinber  of  the  Hftsso-rireek  church  is,  however, 
permitted  to  renounce  his  religion  j  and  when  a  mar- 
riJKC  takes  place  between  one  of  Its  members  »a.l  a 
person  belonging  to  another  faith,  the  childrer.  muai  all 
be  brought  uji  in  the  established  faith.  <.i  th  ilics  are 
veiy  numerous  hi  the  Polish  r'ovs. ;  •he:t  :)ve,  also, 
lartte  numbers  of  Lutherans,  ehiclly  in  *hc  Ilaltic  pro- 
vinces, witli  Mohammedans,  .i.ws/vso.Biiippers  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  Ketieists,  &e. 

Fmnrices Owing  to  the  low  st.ate  of  civilization  in 

most  iiarts  ol  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  want  of 
manufiicturis  and  great  towns,  tiie  piibiic  revenue  Is 
by  nil  means  so  great  as  miglit  be  supposed  from  tlie 
vast  extent  of  the  em|iirc,  and  the  magnitude  of  tlie  (lop. 
In  ciinsequence,  however,  of  the  cheajmess  of  most  ne- 
cessary articles  In  Russia,  and  tlie  small  rates  of  |iiiv  of 
the  sdliliers  and  other  public  functionaries,  her  limited 
revenue  goes  a  great  way,  and  she  is  able  to  meet  out- 


goings that  elsewhere  could  not  bo  met  with  lost  than 
twice  or  three  times  the  sum. 

Most  topics  connected  witli  the  public  revenue  and 
expenditure,  are  involved  In  a  mystery  which  it  is  not 
always  poislbln  to  penetrate.  The  former  is  derived 
from  a  few  sources,  consisting  of, 

1.  The  capitation  tax,  charged  on  all  the  male  boors 
belonging  to  individuals,  and  also  on  some  descriptions 
of  freemen.  At  an  average  it  may  be  cstlmateil  at  alioiit 
4  roubles  a  head  ;  and  estimating  those  subjected  to  It 
at  10,000,000,  it  will  give  40,0(M),000  roubles. 

2.  The  Obluk,  or  rent  paid  by  all  male  boors  on  tlie 
crown  estates.  Kstimatiiig  this  tax  at  10  rouliles,  and 
those  subjected  to  it  at  U,000,000,  it  will  give  a  sum  of 
90,000,000. 

3.  The  tax  of  1?  per  cent,  on  the  declared  capital 
of  the  mercliants.  The  amount  of  this  tax  may  be  taken 
at  8,00).000. 

4.  The  customs'  duties  In  1839  produced  very  near 
92,000,000  gross  revenue.  The  expenccs  of  collection 
amount  to  about  TJ  per  cent,  of  this  sum. 

5.  The  spirit  duties  produce  a  very  large  sum.  In 
Russia,  properly  so  called,  government  reserves  to 
itself  a  monopoly  of  distillation  ;  but  in  the  rest  of  tlic 
empire  the  produce  of  the  distilleries,  whicli  any  one 
may  construct,  is  subjected  to  an  excise  duty.  Tlio 
consumption  of  spirits  is  very  l.irgc;  and  the  revenue 
tlience  arising  may  ^e  estimatet'i  lit  100,(!0(i,noo.  Anions 
theirothcr  privileges  the  nobillt}  muydi.iii ,.  II  the  spirits 
required  for  their  es*?.l)lislimem.:  i'.'ee  o!  ni'  .'. 

6.  The  sal -mines  'id  br'ne.  iiiinCT  j,,.  Vionopolized 
*^y  t'OvernmcK",  wliii  li  seivj  tt>eir  proiii..?,  i-  the  rate  ofa 
rouble  per  V'"'  ihi.v  .^ijiis;  lolv  i'  fvpp  ;  jd  to  produce 
about  10,00(1,1..  li  a  ye:i;. 

7.  The  err.,  I  mini-,  iin.l  the  i^itlcs  payable  by  the 
proprietors  of  priva"."  ii<Uiii!!.  tiuduce  logether  i!;  'Ut 
ICOOO.tXK). 

8.  The  scigTifH  agj  m  coin  n;  >;,  'U'l  taken  nt  6,Deu,(:<M. 
9..  Stamps,  l;e.;ii!e,<,  l<rc.,  e.ini  tini  ;ax  laid  on  fiui  -  ;ile'if 

immovnl;!Bpr(i|-<   ty,  may  hu  c-irnabt' ,,;  7,0(-'  i;  w. 

10.  Miscel!aii.ii)u»  itniii-  s::,ji.  as  the  sumi  ij.t^'!  Vj;.  ^Ju 
nobles  to  he  cx.'nijvted  liciii  fu^nishin^  <xi  ,i!  or  tiio 
army,  the  nut  df  eroiv  i  irftiierty  let  ( "i  u  .ibc  ne  pi  .jiits 
of  crowti  niuirni'acsurti,  «e..,  niay  '.e  i.Tikei.  r'-  x  OOr^.ieo. 

Heiict  )C  amy  bf,  '-.ct'Ciu  led  th  ir  the  'i-.-.blu'  reven\i:3  of 
the  llussi!>"i  emiiirt  amounts,  'u  ail,  s.i  .'■'!i).0(O.<iW  or 
380,000.')'^^"  re  ijles  a  year,  t!.;.,.     ■,  to  about  t.'i  f<'iii,Wfi. 

The  laxos  ire  p.irtly  faivi-d,  j,  d  jnniy  col'i'ctfd  by 
govemmti't  iilficers.  The,  ^  is,  as  art  adyvi'trd,  in  every 
government,  acouricil  charged  witl;  tl.e  arimuiictiition  U 
every  thing  rela'.ive  to  Urn  nnanc^  •. 

Our  informatiuri  wui-  le-^pect  to  the  expi  nditurc  is 
even  less  accnrate  than  that  .-i.  >pect!rig  :1;.'  Inci  m.(,-  of 
Russia.  In  tim^of  peace,  howevur,  tlievan;  undeisfj.ij 
to  be  nearly  eqiial ;  buc  dur!ii,i;  war,  or  on  i  Ktiairdlnarf 
occasions  involving  «„  Ipciease  ol  expendUnre,  tl"-  ord/- 
nary  revenue  i.  oeiteiiisu!.ficiet,t  to  meet  ihc  (iwtg(,;ii,';s, 
and  It  is  usual  both  io  increase  'lie  rate  el  tax^'.iu'!  ,»ii<l 
to  resort  to  le;ns.  Thr  "jir-enr,,- of  iho  n<o\y  mh*  ii;.vy 
(tlie  latter  beinif  icr\u\  one  Ktlh  or  Ln"-;  sixth  j  ai  t  ol  (ho 
former)  amou-uu  tu  m„.r,T  tl.m  iialf  ihe  levdn-c.  TJio 
next  great  items  are  the  interesf  ruid  .siikiiij-  fuiid  on  .c. 
count  of  the  public  deot ,  the  civil  list.  ;:.';eiiia!  admi- 
nistration, public  works.  Sec. ;  thu  dipl.jui."  =  i .  (iirv ice,  vnd 
various  other  items. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  niiniste.,  M.  Ktrkriii, 
the  public  debt  amounted,  in  1837,  to  •)5('),333,.')"4  (H  ibii  s. 

Iiisturical  Sketch. -'  ihe  i;ncients  had  very  1  ulo  ,ic- 
quaintancewith  the  vuft  (cont.ieN  included  In  the  vn»)i<pi 
of  Russia,  t'he  iriuviarchy  is  usuull.'  r'i>,irded  at,  l-.a\  ii,g 
been  feu,  <  iiv  Rurik  r.'mul  «i  -lo  -ti!'.)  his  domini  iiis, 
and  tho'"  •'.  Iws  lnim<.d<al'-  juccessors,  conipristng 
Novgoro<;,  !',"'!i  an-i  ?':  p  'urr(v,indi:.s  eiuntry.  In  y«0. 
101.%  Vl.tii,:  .r  intiOilii  e.l  {  htrji.Cnily.  .and  founded 
several  ■i'.fei  unr;  schools  Bu;,  fi.i.n  Uiis  period  down 
to  1237,  v.lieu  iiu'  country  was  I'orrun  by  the  Tartars, 
Russia,  ..ith  .;w  exceplK':is,  was  the  theatre  of  civil 
wa'  ;;!  '.\2-  the  i-al  of  government  was  transferred 
tr;  vjiiscoii;  i!!id  )nl481  the  Turtars  were  finally  expelled. 
I-  '(iI3  t'iie  house  of  Romanoff,  whence  Ins  present 
:..  'esty  is  de-cended,  was  raised  to  the  throne;  and  Irom 
ti:.s  period  the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consis- 
tency, lli.der  Alexis  Mikhallovitch  (i(>4.')—l(i7fi)  White 
Russia  and  Little  Russia  were  conquered  from  the  Poles, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Czar,  various  internal  Improvements 
were  effected,  and  the  power  of  Russia  iiegan  to  be  fi'lt 
and  feared  liy  all  her  neighbours.  At  length,  in  HW), 
Peter  tiic  (Jrc.at  ascended  liie  throne,  and  tlie  destinies 
of  Russia  and  of  the  nortliern  world  were  hiiinediately 
changed.  This  prince,  who  has,  probably,  a  better  claim 
th.in  any  other  that  ever  existed  to  the  epithets  of 
"  great  and  of  "  father  of  his  country,"  gave  to  the 
arms  of  Rusda  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  norlii  of 
Kiiri)|>e  ;  he  also  g.ave  her  a  lleet ;  ciiiH|Mered  large  pro- 
viiues  on  the  llaitie ;  laid  tlie  foundations  of  the 
I  noble  city  wliidi  bears  liis  name;  and  introduced  among 
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hii  people  the  arta,  the  liternture,  the  customs,  and, 
to  some  extent  also,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
more  civilised  European  nations.  The  ditnculties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  his  projects  for  remodelling  and 
civilising  his  dominions  were  of  the  most  formidable 
description ;  and  could  not  have  been  overcome  by 
any  one  possessed  of  less  authority,  or  of  a  less  stern 
decided  cnaracter. 

From  this  period  Russia  has  progressively  advanced 
in  power  and  civilisation.  Under  Catherine  II.  (1762 — 
I7!M>),  a  princess  of  extraordinary  talent,  Russia  acquired 
a  vast  accession  of  power  by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland 
and  on  the  DIack  aca,  where  she  nas  now  the  same 
ascendancy  as  in  the  Raltic.  The  history  of  Russia, 
during  the  present  century,  is  known  to  everybody. 
The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  em- 

fieror  Alexander,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cza>«, 
ed  to  the  overthrow  of  ills  colossal  power,  and  gave  a 
vast  accession  of  influence  and  consideration  to  Russia  ; 
wliich  has  been  maintained  and  extended  under  the  pre- 
sent em|H!ror. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  permanency  of 
the  present  order  of  things  In  Russia.  A  great  deal,  in 
sucli  an  empire,  depends  un  the  personal  character  of  the 
sovereign.  The  present  occupier  of  the  throne  has  every 
quality  —  good  sense,  undaunted  courage,  great  decision, 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity — required  in  the 
ruler  of  such  a  country.  But  should  the  government  fall 
Into  less  able  and  skilful  hands.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Russia  may  become  tlio  theatre  of  revolution  and 
change,  for  which,  at  present,  she  certainly  is  not  fitted. 
The  iiillowing  table  gives  a  view  of  tlie  extent  of  the 
Russian  dominions  at  diflferent  epochs :  — 

Germ.  sq.  m. 

37,ino 

■  IM.UUtI 
.  M8,(HJ0 
.  ^.'>H,IN)(I 
.  ilKO,IHlU 

■  Xtf),l)»> 

■  .TW^CMHI 
'  3Ut,UUU 

Tables  similar  to  this  have  been  the  theme  of  much 
silly  declamation  about  the  grasping.  Insatiable  ambition 
of  Russia.  Nr  joubt  her  rulers  have  the  same  desire 
to  extend  her  territories  as  those  of  France,  Kngland,  or 
any  other  power;  but  certainly  they  are  not,  in  this  re- 
spect, at  all  peculiar.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia 
have  consisted  of  mere  deserts,  or  of  countries  occupied  by 
roving  iMirlMrians,  and  are  worth  little  or  nothing.  Iter 
really  valuable  acquisitions  liave  been  confined  to  those 
un  the  side  of  I'oland  and  the  Black  Sea.  Her  conquests 
in  this  direction  have  added  materially  to  her  power: 
and  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  tlicy  nave  also  added 
materially  to  the  well-being  and  civilisatluu  of  the  in- 
httbltanti. 

HI  STCIIUK,  or  HUTZSCIIt'K,  o  forllllcd  city  of 
Turkey-in-Kurope,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  Sanjak,  on  the 
Danube,  ,Vim.  K.  by  N.  Nicopoifs,  and  fi'i  m.  N.W. 
Sliuinla.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  but  may  probably 
be  about  M.IKH).  It  Is  built  un  a  steep  bank,  up  which 
the  streets  ;:•' ,  nd  from  the  river.  It  is  surrounded  on 
tlir<H>  sides  by  walls,  in  the  manner  of  Turkish  fortlfl- 
catliuis;  but  towards  the  river  it  is  partly  o|ifln.  At  Its 
N.l'.  extremity  is  a  riilned  citadel,  on  an  abrupt  height 
o1m)vc  the  Danutw.  "  The  description  already  given  of 
Belgrade  applies,  with  very  little  niodlAcation,  to  this 
Bulgarian  city,  except  that  Ru^tchuk  is  not  in  such  a 
state  of  ilihipidatlou,  and  the  Turks  here  apnear  mure 
clvilUcd  than  the  .Servians:  they  have  ■clioiils  for  their 
li<i)i ;  and  ii-veral  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  glass 
windows.  The  comfort  of  I'oiuilalns,  simple  as  they  are 
In  exterior,  and  the  luxury  of  eiiin^e- houses,  are  not  un- 
known to  the  Hulxarians;  (III  the  contrary,  the  one  and 
the  iithi'r  alMiund  In  Rustchuk."  {Klliot'i  Trnii.,  i.  ISO.) 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  xloomy  j  on  either  side  they 
presi'ut  only  dead  wall< ;  and  as  in  all  the  rent  of  Bul- 
garia and  In  Itoumelia,  each  of  tlie  larger  houses  is 
n  fdi  tress  In  itself.  The  govenuir's  palace,  scune  of 
the  miMques.  and  some  public  Imths  are  the  only  edi- 
fices worth  uollee  Many  of  the  buildings  arc  whlle- 
washi'ii.  and  their  tall  chimneys  are  visllile  at  »  great 
dinlance.  Woollen. silk. and  cotton  slull'a  are  made  here; 
and  there  are  tr.any  Turkisli,  Creek,  and  Armenian  nu-r- 
rhaiits  In  the  town,  who  carry  nu  ci'n«ldernble  trade  with 
Vlenii.i.Wnllarhia, /itr.  in  rliiili,  corn,  and  indigo,  Mr. 
(Jiiln  cilisrrved  In  the  tliops  of  Huilrhiik,  "  a  rli'li  dUplay 
cif  nilMlarr  saddles  and  liridles,  lielts,  ami  cailnnche- 
iHixes.  gitllv  ornamenled  ;  of  I'erilan  cai|M>ts.  Broussa 
illks,  ataxhani,  pl<lol»,  pipes,  innlirellai,  (iroek  c(,ps. 
•earlel  jnikets,  yellow  >llp|irrs,  guld-liemteil  canes,  line 
rliitln.  W(Milleii  and  collon  stix'klnn',  and  every  nrllele 
of  griicery,  fruit",  vegelnliles.  meal,  fowl.  fish,  luirdware, 
nnd  jeneilery.  The  IIomm  of  lhi'«e  tliopi  were  uio.dly 
riei.ilel  niMive  the  leiel  of  the  slrei'l,  and  tlie  oiiners 
and  llieir  H<>,lkt:iiils  sat  liiFldo  upon  the  iiuurs,  some 
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working  ai  tailors,  some  as  saddlers,  and  artisans  of  the 
ordinary  trad'  i."  {Voyage  down  the  Danube,  3\i-U\) 
In  1812,  the  Russians  took  and  burned  the  citadel  and 
a  part  of  the  town  i  and,  in  1829,  they  entered  the  town 
after  little  opposition.  (Elliot' t  Trav.  i.  178—182. ;  Quin't 
Voyage,  288—315. ;  Slade't  Germany  and  Huuia,  187— 
189- 

RUTHERGLKK  (pronounced  Ruglen),  a  royal  and 
pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  2i  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow.  Pop  ,  In  1831,  4,741. 
It  consists  of  one  leading  street,  straight  and  well-paved, 
nearly  1  m.  In  length,  112  ft.  broad,  and  of  the  parallel 
lane  called  the  Back  Row.  From  both  sides  of  the  main 
street,  which  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.,  go  off 
a  few  cross  lanes.  There  are  no  public  buildings  except 
the  par.  church,  a  quoad  sacra  place  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  estalnishinent,  a  chapel  l)eloiiging  to  the 
Relief,  and  the  town-hall.  A  small  cottim-miil  employs 
about  80  liands  ;  and  there  are  two  print-tields  In  the  vi- 
cinity, a  Turkey  red  dye  work,  and  a  chemical  work. 
About  MO  hand-loom  muslin  weavers  are  employed  by 
Glasgow  manufacturers. 

Ruthergleii  was  created  a  royal  bor.  in  112G,  at  which 
time  It  was  of  more  Importance  than  Glasgow,  the  latter 
being  included  within  its  municipal  boundaries.  But  in 
122C,  Alexander  II.  granted  a  cnartcr  to  Walter,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  relieving  his  town  from  certain  servitudes 
previously  due  to  Rutherglen.  ( A/tin.  Corp.  Hep.,  Ii<:i,'>, 
part  ii.  p.  ,371.)  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Rcrurin 
Bill,  In  1832,  Rutherglen,  unimportant  as  it  has  been, 
enjoyed  the  same  parliamentary  privileges  as  Glasgow  ; 
l)eing  united  with  it  and  two  other  towns  In  sending  I 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Glasgow  has  since  that  period  had 
2  representatives  for  itself;  while  Rutherglen  Joins  uitli 
Kilmarnock  and  3  other  bors.  in  choosing  a  mem.  Re- 
gistered voters,  in  1840,  1,170.  IVIunicipal  couiicllliirs, 
18  ;  corporation  revenue,  700/.  (New  Slat.  Ace.  of  Si<it- 
land,  sec.  Lanarkshire,  p.  373—398. ;  Vre't  Hist,  nf  Uu- 
therghn.  1793.) 

RUTHIN  (Welsh  Rhudd-ddyn,  or  Rhuthyn,  the 
"  Red  fortress"),  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  ami 
piir.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  hund.  Ruthin,  In  tlie 
vale  of  Clwyd,  17  m.  W.S.W.  Chester,  and  4.'J  m.  N,\V. 
Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  in  IKIl,  3.,')7ii. 
The  town,  situated  on  rising  ground,  chiefly  E.  of  thf> 
Clwyd,  consists  of  a  principal  avenue,  entered  by  severiil 
other  Inferior  streets.  At  the  suininit  is  the  market- 
placc.  in  which  is  the  town-hidi,  a  substantial  buililing, 
erected  in  If!ii3,  but  recently  repaired.  The  co.  hall,  a 
flue  modern  stone  structure,  forms  with  the  gaol  an  In- 
teresting feature  In  the  town.  The  gaol,  recently  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  building  for  female  prisoners, 
has  suitable  arrangements  for  the  classlflcation  of  the 
inmates.  Tlic  church,  originally  conventual,  belonKliij; 
to  a  community  of  noiilii>ninies,  is  an  ancient  stni' tuie 
of  mixed  architecture ;  the  tower,  S.  and  W.  frorts  ning 
comparatively  modern,  and  much  inferior  to  the  i<  -t  nf 
the  building.  The  interior  is  elegantly  fltted  up  uitli 
stalls,  tahernocle-work,  Ac, and  the  roofis  ofcarvid  imk. 
pannelled,  and  richly  sculptured.  It  was  made  collcxule 
In  1310  by  John  de  (>rey,  who  formed  an  cstabllslMiiciit 
for  regular  canons,  and  end,  wed  it  witli  valuable  laiiili 
and  numerous  privileges.  A  part  of  the  cloister*  lias 
l)een  converted  Into  a  residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ'* 
Hospital,  foundoil  here  by  l)r,  Gabriel  Goodman,  for  the 
support  nf  VI  decayed  housekeepers.  The  warden  ami 
penslnners  are  impropriators  of  tiiv  great  tithes  of  lliilhin 
and  I.Ian- Ithydd  ;  and  the  warden,  who  Is  ap|M)lnteil  liy 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  Is  the  viiar  nf 
Imtli  parishes,  with  an  Income  of  2lhU.  a  year.  The  freu 
grammar-school  is  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  tithii 
of  I.lan-Ulidan,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  iil  llie 
warden,  though  the  appointment  of  the  head-nianlvr 
rests  with  Jesus  College,  Oxforii :  the  school  raiiki  ,u 
one  of  (he  best  In  N.  Wales,  and  is  attended  by  alimil 
.Ml  iKiys.  A  national  school  Is  estalilished  here  fnr  to 
children  of  each  sex  ;  and  there  are  Nunilay-sehoiiU  al- 
taelied  to  the  chapels  of  the  Independents,  Wesleyan  .mil 
Calvlnlat  Methodlats.  No  particular  trade  or' inanii. 
fact u re  is  carrle<l  oil  In  the  town,  exclusive  of  uhnt  li 
neeesaarv  for  the  uccoininodatloii  of  the  inhabs.,  who  arr 
nrincliwlly  employed  in  agriculture;  and  no  (hiiuc  of 
any  consequence  aiipi-ars  to  have  taken  place  in  II  liir 
several  year*,  neither  are  any  eanses  in  operalloii  or 
likely  to  operate  towards  the  extension  of  the  town  Im'- 
yunil  Us  municipal  limits,    (  Muh.  Hound.  Ur/i. ) 

The  corporation  of  Hutliln  consists,  uecurdlnn  to  Ihr 
Mini.  Keriirni  Act,  of  a  mayor,  3  alderinin,  and  l.'roii'i- 
clllors.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1X19,  I4'</.  The  bor.  iiiiiirt 
wl'h  lliilt,  Wrexliain.and  Denbigh,  In  seniHiiK  iiiii'  num. 
to  the  ll.ofC.,  the  riglit  ot  eli-ctinn  down  to  llii'  Itrinnn 
Act  having  In-en  ve»teil  in  the  renldenl  biirgensi'*.  Ihf 
pari,  limits,  acciiriling  to  the  lloundary  .Sit,  Iik'ihIc, 
Hith  lliithiii,  parts  id'  the  para,  of  I.lan-KiiniK,  lloi' 
Kliidd.  and  l,laii-l''alr-l>)irryii-(  Iwyil  Heg  eliito  i.  In 
IM9-4II,  lor  llie  united  Imus  .  941.  Iliithiii  l»  llke»l<i'i>i»' 
of  the  |Hj|liiig  plates  at  elcctloni  lor  the  co.,  and  Ik 
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assice  town ;  boiides  which  the  quarter  tetiioni  are 
held  alternately  here  and  at  Deublgh.  Markets,  well 
supplied  with  corn,  on  Monday,  and  a  provision  market 
on  Saturday.  Fairs,  March  19,  Friday  before  Whit  Sun- 
day, Aug.  8.,  Sept.  30.,  and  Nov.  10. 

Ruthin,  according  to  the  Welsh  historians,  is  of  high 
antiquity  ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  information  respect- 
ing It  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  who  built  here  a  mag- 
niflecnt  castle,  overltraklng  the  Clwyd,  on  its  W.  bank, 
which  he  presented,  in  1281,  to  Reginald  de  Grey.  The 
ruins  have  been  restored  with  admirable  taste  by  the 
present  proprietor.  The  manor  of  Ruthin  belongs  to 
the  Lady  Grey  de  Ruthin,  daughter  of  the  19th  baron  of 
that  name,  who  has  been  a  great  benefactress  to  the 
town. 

RUTLAND,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  surrounded  by 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Northampton.  It  Is  the  smallest 
of  the  English  cos.,  containing  only  95,3G0  acres,  of  which 
about  90,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.    Surface, 

f;ently  varied  ;  air  pure ;  and  the  soil  almost  every  where 
namy  and  rich.  The  W.  par  of  the  co..  In  which  Is  the 
Vale  of  Catmose,  celebrated  by  Drayton,  is  under  grass, 
and  the  E.  chiefly  In  Ullage.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  Its  wheat,  cheese,  and  sheep.  Estates  and  farms  of 
various  sizes.  Average  rent  of  land,  In  1810,  20«.  9ld.  an 
acre.  The  river  Welland  runs  a'ong  Its  S.E.  border, 
from  Rockingham  to  near  Stamford ;  and  there  is  a  canal 
from  the  river  Soar  to  Oakham,  the  principal  town.  It 
Is  divided  Into  5  hundreds,  and  'Hi  parishes  ;  and  returns 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Registered 
electors,  In  1839-40,  1,373.  In  1831,  Rutland  had  3,036 
inhab.  houses,  4,191  famlles,  and  19,385  inhabs.,  of  whom 
<l  721  were  males,  and  9,664  females.  Sum  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1839-40,  7,246/.  Annual  value  of 
real  property,  in  lAl.V  138,216/. :  proBts  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions In  ditto,  30,939/. 

RYDE,  a  town,  sea-port,  and  watering  place  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  par.  of  N'jw- 
church,  and  hund.  of  E.  Medina  liberty,  fA  m.  E  W.B. 
Newport  Pop.  of  Newchurch,  In  1831,  4,928,  of  which 
about  3,800  belonged  to  the  town  of  Ryde.  The  latter 
has  a  peculiarly  handsome  appearance  from  Portsmouth, 
opposite  to  which  It  lies,  at  a  distance  of  about  b  m. ;  Its 
white  houses.  Interspersed  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
being  ranged  in  successive  rows  upon  a  tolerably  steep 
acclivity,  rising  directly  from  the  sea,  backed  by  bold 
hills,  and  surrounded  with  cultivated  land.  It  consists 
of  a  principal  street,  running  upwards  from  the  shore, 
and  Intersected  by  others,  some  of  which  comprise  hand- 
some detached  residences,  well  adapted  for  the  numerous 
visiters  who  flock  thither  during  summer.  It  has  two 
chapels-of-ease,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  modern 
structure,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
liaptitts,  and  Independents,  with  attached  Sunday- 
ichmils,  and  an  endowed  charity  school :  it  has  also  a 
small  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  baths,  Sec,  and 
some  goo<l  hotels.  The  accommodations  for  summer 
visiters  have  been  greatly  Improved  within  the  last  few 
years,  since  Ryde  ha*  risen  Into  favour  ;  and  a  pier,  con- 
structed on  wooden  piles,  runs  i  m.  Into  the  sea,  mak- 
ing tliu  town  accessible  seaward  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
.Steam-boats  run  nearly  every  hour  In  the  day,  during 
suminer,  between  Hyde,  Portsmouth,  Cowes,  and  South- 
Binptoo  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  South-western  railway 
lias  orcasionoil  a  great  Influx  of  visiters  to  this  and  Its 
rliHl  watering-place,  W.  t'owcs.  The  air  is  salubrious, 
end  In  tlic  environs  are  many  agreeable  walks  command- 
iiiK  line  land  and  sea  views ;  but  as  a  bathing  place, 
l()(le  it  inferior  to  Southsea,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
llampuhire,  or  to  Cowes,  on  account  or  the  shallow- 
ncis  (if  the  water  for  a  lengthened  distance  from  shore. 
It  lias  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade  Is  principally  con. 
Ilni'il  to  the  supply  of  visiters  and  the  Inhabs. 

ItYK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  cinque  port,  market- 
tiiwii  niid  par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Godstnw, 
rape  Huttings,  on  the  Itotlier,  about  :i  in.  from  Its  mouth, 
:iNin.  K.  by  N.  Urigliton,  and  t>i  in.  S.S.I'..  London, 
I'lip.  »r  pari.  bor.  (wliicli  comprises  i'  ith  the  par.  of  Rye 
that  of  Winchelsoa  and  6  otiiers,  with  a  portion  of  tlie 
par.  nf  llreile).  In  1831,  7,700.  The  town,  which  stands 
III!  the  edge  of  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land,  running 
aiimg  the  coast  as  far  as  llythe,  consists  of  several  regular 
and  well-formed  streets,  lined  with  old,  but  respectalile- 
liHikiiiK  himses,  many  of  which  comin.ind  line  views  of 
llie  I'hsiinel  and  surrounding  country.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  it  the  market-house  and  town-hall,  with  an  old 
ilriii'lure  called  the  Yprcs  Tower,  ovrnsiiiniilly  iiscl  at 
s  lia'il.  A  public  library  It  sujqiorlnl  oy  ■ubscrlptiini, 
anil  there  Is  a  small  (lieatrr.  1  he  rliiircli  is  a  large  cm. 
clfortn  tiructure,  with  a  central  tower,  partly  of  Norman 
anil  nartly  of  early  r.nglliili  arclilteeture  :  the  altles  of 
tli(3 1  liiilr  have  tine  lancet  windows,  and  (here  is  a  liirge 
anil  line  |M.r|H'n>ilcular  K.  window.  Tlie  living  U  a 
vii'uriiKi'.  Ill  the  gilt  of  the  I'.arl  of  lliirliiigton.  The 
Witliyan  MethixiUtt,  Indepenileiil^,  and  lla|itli>t«,  have 
thiir  ii'spi'i'tive  placet  of  worship,  with  atta<  hid  Siimla)  - 
ic:iuult )  and  It  has  a  small  endowed  graniniar-sihool, 
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an  English  irhool,  with  several  almahousei  and  other 
charities.  "  There  Is  no  manufactory  in  the  town,  which 
depends  upon  twing  the  port  and  market  through  whieli 
the  surrounding  rich  agricultural  district  is  supplied. 
Some  years  since  it  Is  said  to  have  been  iu  a  declining  con- 
dition ;  the  revel  Be,  however,  is  now  the  case,  and  it 
appears  to  be,  indeed.  In  an  eminently  thriving  state. 
This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  improvements  lately 
made  in  the  harbour  and  in  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which  have  made  the  town  aucessible  to  vessels  of  200 
tons.  By  means  of  the  Rother  and  Its  branches  if  sup- 
plies the  surrounding  country  to  a  distance  of  H  m.  with 
coals  and  other  articles  ;  and  there  Is  a  project  In  con- 
templation to  extend  the  navigation  as  lar  as  Robert's 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  15  m.  In  a  straight  line.  This,  if 
carried  into  execution,  will  be  a  source  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  town,  which  will  then  become  the  port 
through  which  the  country,  as  far  as  Battle,  will  be  sup- 
plied. About  90  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
nearly  5,000  tons  belong  to  the  port ;  and  In  1840  the 
gross  customs'  tons  duties  amounted  to  6,790/.  The  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  wool,  oak  timber,  and  bark.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  hops  Is  raised  In  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  drying  of  which  large  qiiantities  of  Welsh  coal 
are  annually  Imported.  (A/un.  Bound,  and  Corp.  Rep.) 

Rye  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  Is  governed  under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and 
12  councillors,  styled  "  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  ancient  tovtn  of  Rye."  Corp.  revenue  in  1839, 
429/.,  exclusive  of  86/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  property. 
Courts  of  session  arc  held  under  a  recorder ;  and  there 
is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s.  Rye  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  42.  Edw.  Ill, 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  electoral 
limits,  so  as  to  comprise  with  the  old  bor.  the  rest  of  the 
par.  of  Rye,  the  town  and  par.  of  Wlnchelsea,  with  six 
other  entire  pars.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Brede.  Reg.  electors  In  1839-40,  524.  Markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  Whit-Monday  and 
Aug.  10. 

Rye  ii  very  ancient,  but  Its  early  history  Is  little  known. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  original  Cinque  Port,  and  is 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  these  ports  In  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
town  was  so  considerable,  that  It  sent  9  armed  vessels 
to  the  royal  fleet  when  the  king  undertook  the  Invasion 
of  France.  In  the  next  reign,  A.u.  1377,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  French,  but  It  soon  recovered  its  con- 
sequence. Ti  rise  of  other  ports  on  the  same  coast 
during  the  la-  century,  and  the  fiillnK  up  of  its  port, 
occasioned  a  i  onsiderable  decrease  of  its  importance, 
which,  however,  as  above  seen.  It  has  now  a  lair  pros- 
pect of  in  some  measure  recovering. 


SACKETT'S  HARBOUR,  a  village  or  town  and 
port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  state  New 
York,  CO.  Jefl'erson,  on  a  bay  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  month  of  Black  River,  41  m.  N.E.  Os- 
wego, and  I.VIm.  N.W.  Albany.  This  Is  a  prosperous, 
rapidly  increasing  town :  In  IH35  It  extended  a  mile 
along  the  b,iy,  and  had  three  places  of  worship,  several 
schools,  stores  for  all  goods  In  ordlnarv  demand,  n 
steam-engine  factory,  saw  and  other  mills,  barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  2,000  men,  and  many  dwell- 
ings substantially  built  of  limestone,  &c.  We  have  no  lain 
account  of  the  pop.,  which,  however,  we  understand  may 
be  taken  at  about  7,000.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  tho 
Lake,  and  Is  used  by  the  American  giivernment  for  hhlp- 
biiilding,  and  as  a  naval  de;iM.  A  peninsula  juts  out 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  tho  town,  forming  an  hmer 
and  outer  harbour,  tho  latter  of  which  has  water  snf- 
flclent  to  float  tho  largest  ships  of  war,  witliln  2  fa- 
thoms of  tho  shore.  Near  the  mouth  of  Rhuk  HIvei- 
is  another  equally  good  port ;  and  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  are  built  at  both.  A  considerable  trade  Is  carried 
on  from  this  port  by  the  Lake  anil  the  St.  Laurence ;  mid 
by  the  Oswego,  Erie,  and  W'elland  canals.  Nnm>riins 
venselt  fur  the  navigation  of  the  lake  are  hullt  here  ;  and 
water  tiiAlclent  to  work  machinery  has  iH'en  brmi^lit  to 
the  village  by  a  canal  from  lilnck  River,  I  in.  In  li  iigth, 
and  ciinstructiKl  by  the  inhabs.  at  a  cost  of  2.'i,(K)0  dulls. 
(.Vi'ic  York  (iax.) 

SAFFI,  AXAFFI.or  ASFI  (an.  Siiffd),  a  <ltv  nndsea- 

rort  of  Morocco,  pruv.  Abda,  on  the  Al'antic,  iiear  «'«)» 
antin,  and  95  ni.  N.W.  Mnrocco,  I'lip.  ettlinated  nt 
I2,IKMI,  Including  alMuit  3,IIIM)  Jews.  (itriihirK  nf  lltmtn.) 
It  It  built  In  a  sterile  ravine  la'tween  two  lilili ;  b<<lng 
very  hot  In  sninmer,  and  ditagriealile  In  wniter,  "at  tho 
waters  frinn  the  nelgliliiiiiriiig  nmuntalnii,  occii>li<ned  by 
the  r,iiii»,  ditcharae  thi  niaelves  through  the  main  street 
Into  llie  oiran,  ileluglng  the  lower  apartments  of  thn 
Ikiii'cs."   (,'iii'At'en.)    It  has  thick  Olid  high  walls,  and  a 
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neat  palace,  fomiRrly  the  occasional  rosldcnce  of  the 
emperor's  sons ;  a  little  way  N.  of  the  town  is  a  small 
fort.  Its  roadstead  is  safe  in  summer,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  winds  blow  from  tlie  S.  oir  S.W.,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  run  to  sea ;  vhicli  tlicy  have  been  known  to 
do  several  times  in  tl-.  course  of  a  month,  while  taking 
in  their  cargoes. 

SatH  was  formerly  an  emporium  of  the  European 
trade  with  Morocco,  but  its  commerce  h.ts  declined  with 
the  rise  of  Mogudore ;  on  the  foundation  of  wliich,  in 
ITf'iO,  the  emperor  ordered  the  removal  tliither  of  all  the 
mercliants  of  SatH.  The  Moorish  and  Iledouin  inliabs. 
are  fanatical  and  intolerant,  and  said  to  be  inimical  to 
Kuropcans,  witii  whom,  however,  they  have  now  little 
intercourse.  In  tlic  environs  are  many  Mohammedan 
sanctuaries.  I'his  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Cartluiginians.  In  modern  times,  it  behmgcd  to 
the  I'ortumiefcc,  from  \MH  till  1041.  (Grabfrg  ttf'  Jlt-mss, 
Spccchio  rfi .  Iiirocco ;  Jackson's  Morocco,  ifc. ) 

SAKl'HOX-WAI.DKN  (an.  Snff)un-u'cald-den,  "the 
woody  liill  abounding  with  saiTron"),  a  municipal  bor., 
market-town,  and  par.  of  Kngiand,  co.  Essex,  and  hund. 
Lttlesford,  -iltm.  N.N.W.  Chelmsford, ami  37m.  N.N.K. 
London.  Top.  of  mun.  bor.,  in  lS,'tl,  4,3.')0.  The  town, 
in  a  valley  close  to  a  tongue  of  high  land,  surmounted 
by  the  church,  comprises  several  good  streets  and  a 
spacious  market-pl.ice,  with  a  neat  town-hall.  .Many  of 
the  houses  are  good,  and  the  place  generally  bears  an  ap- 
pearance of  ne.itni'ss  and  comfort.  Tlic  church,  w  hich 
st.in(ls  so  high  as  completely  to  overtop  the  town,  is  an 
elegant  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an 
embattled  tower  at  its  W.  end  :  the  living,  a  vicarage  in 
the  gilt  of  Lord  Ilrayl)rooko,  is  wortli  237/  a  year.  The 
Independents,  Uaptists,  Unitarians,  and  Krlends,  have 
each  places  of  worship.  A  free  gramm.'\r-school,  en- 
dowed by  Kdward  VI.,  has  an  exhibition  at  Queen's 
College,  Caoibriilgc ;  but  the  education  is  now  ton- 
ducted  on  the  n.itional  plan,  and  connected  with  it  is  a 
girls'school,  the  wliiile  furnishing  instruction  to  about  'IH) 
children  of  both  sexes,  There  are  likewise  several  .Sun- 
day-schools, some  almshouses  latelv  rebuilt,  and  various 
otiier  niinny  charities.  .Satl'ron-Walden  hai  several  large 
malting  estalilishmrnts,  and  enjoys  a  good  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  wealthy  families  in  its 
vicinity  ;  besides  whicli  it  has  well-attended  markets 
for  corn,  c.ittle.  and  provisions.  The  neighbourhood  is 
extremely  productivi',  .ind  well  cultivatei'. ,  but  the 
growth  lit  s.illVim  (whence  the  name  of  'lie  town)  has 
bei'ii  abandoned.  The  oor.  was  incorporrited  by  Kdward 
V'l.,  in  l■^4'.),  and  Is  governed,  under  t'le  Mini.  Keform 
Act,  by  a  mayor,  3  aMernien,  and  IL' c<.uncillors.  ('orp. 
rev.,  in  |k:(!i.  It;/.  I'.Iji.  I'etty  sessiims  for  the  hund.  are 
belli  i'very  alternate  week,  and  there  ii  a  court  for  the 
recDviry  of  debts  under  Id/.  SallVon-Walden  is  also  one 
ot  the  pdlling  pl.ices  at  elections  for  t'le  N.  div.  of  l\ssex, 
and  tile  prini'ii.il  town  nf  (a  pnor  law  union,  embracing 
'H  pars.  Markris  oii  Saturday  i  f.iir<,  lor  horses  and 
cattle,  Satnnlav  beNire  Midlenl  Sunday,  ami  Nov.  I. 

.SAtillAMIN.     .Vc,  .!m'»\ 

S.Ml.AHA.  or  the  great  central  Desert  of  Africa.  (.Sec 
AfRIIA.  I.  Ti  ) 

SAID  (an.  Sl\lnn^,  n  lown  and  sea  port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  cehbrated  in  rennife  anticpilly  as  one  of  the 
greatest  I'luporinms  of  the  Meditirrani'an,  and  as  being 
the  parent  clly  ol  Tyre.  Its  miulern  representative  Is 
■e.iti'd  on  the  N.  sldi*  of  a  r.ipc-  cxleriiliug  into  the  Medl- 
ti'rraneail,  Tim.  S.S.V..  Tyre,  '.!<lin.  S.S.W.  Ileyrout, 
and.^.'im.  W.  D.iniisciu  ;  l.it.  .33'  31'  .'i"  N.,  long.  34^ 
2'i'  4U"  !•;  I'lin.  estimated  by  Mr.  Holilnscm  at  from 
4,I)(HI  to  .MKMi  oiiiv.  of  whom  more  th.iii  half  are  Chris- 
tians of  the  (ireek  church.  Olivier  says.  "  Sidon  mny  be 
roiiipari'il  Kith  lli'yrnnl  as  to  lis  pop  and  exti'iil,  and  its 
strrcis  are  ei|iially  irnuniar  and  lllthy  s  but  its  sito.ition 
Is  more  |i|i'a-aul  ami  .id\anta|<eou>.  its  lionti's  are  better 
built,  and  it  has  A/r^m.*  (Iiolrls  or  privale  ri'sidrncrsl  of 
cimKiih  rable  exinil.  anil  which  wriiilil  not  disgrace  any 
city  of  luirope.  Most  of  thrse  have  their  own  fountains, 
Inilepindi'Ut  of  those  ilislrlliuled  tlnongh  the  town.  The 
Aula  supplli's  Said  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  It 
by  a  I  hanni'l  kepi  In  i'.l  repair,  for  a  dislaiice  of  more 
than  a  league."  (  Idy.  (Inns  I'Kmp..  Oth.  Iv.  .'iH  transl.) 
The  •Ireeli'  in  the  nppiT  Iohii.  which  stand  upini  an  ac- 
clivity, are  narrow  and  gloomy,  being  arciied  over  In 
many  plares,  like  those  of  .lernsalem.  The  lower  pari 
of  tlie  town  Is  more  cli'irful.  The  basaurs  are  well 
iUt>plii-d.  espeel  tlly  with  leather  goods.  [  /infiiHsou's 
.S'vriii,  i/r.,  I.  '.'I.'!  '.'(0  )  .Most  of  Ihe  houses  have  gardens 
nllai  lied  On  (he  land  side  the  lown  is  delended  liy  a 
high  wdl,  MOM  partly  in  ruins,  as  well  us  liy  a  liirtress,  on 
II  hill  to  Ihe  .S., -aid  III  h.ite  liei  n  I'onslriirli'il  by  l.oiiis 
IX  of  rraiii".  Tliere  nre  several  mosi|ues,  both  wilhiii 
■iliii  wiliioiit  the  liiwii  II  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  Ihe  am  lent  clly  was  abiiiil  J  in  liirllier  Inland, 
■ml.  like  many  olhrr  iiiarilinie  i  Hies  orantiipiily.  at  snine 
distance  Iroiii  llie  sea-shore,  on  whieli  its  port  was  situ- 
■tril.  Thenoii-exlsleiire  of  any  aiitlipiilies  worth  nollce 
M  Maid  seems  lu  favour  this  opliiiun  ;  while,  at  u  ]dacu 
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called  Old  SIdon,  at  about  the  distance  above  stated,  some 
traces  of  ancient  walls  and  other  buildings  are  still  dis- 
coverable. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  harbour 
ou  the  N.  side  of  the  present  town  was  the  port  of 
the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  town.  Here  is  a 
quay  formed  of  very  tldck  walls,  in  parts  of  whicli  a  tes- 
sellati!d  pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals,  festoons,  &c.,  still  exists  in  tole- 
rable preservation.  Many  granite  columns  are  also 
wrought  into  the  walls,  and  others  stand  as  posts  to  a 
bridge  of  several  arches,  which  runs  from  the  niniii 
land,  to  a  castle  built  in  tlie  sea,  by  Fahr-ed-UIn,  the 
celebrated  emir  of  the  Druses,  in  the  Kith  century. 
The  latter,  aiming  to  render  himself  Independent  of 
the  Forte,  not  only  fortified  Siiid,  but,  in  order  to  nftke 
its  harbour  inaccessible  to  Turkish  galleys,  choked  it  up 
by  sinking  boats  illled  with  the  cUbris  of  ancient  build- 
ings. This  measure  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  com- 
merce  of  the  town,  the  roadstead  being  so  insecure  tli.it 
scarcely  a  lisherinan's  skifTcan  lie  iu  it  in  safety.  (lUiiv. 
ring's  Iti'porl) ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  French  merchants  of  .Said  had  a  considerable  traiii' 
with  Mar.feilles,  to  whicli  they  exported  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  goods,  fruits,  corn,  oil,  scammony,  galls,  sod.i, 
and  wax.  At  present  the  principal  resources  of  tlie 
inhabitants  are  derived  from  dyeing,  and  from  the  ina- 
niifacture  of  leather  and  silk  goods. 

Sidon  Is  lirst  mentioned  in  (ien.  x.  \h.  \'i.  \  .tnd  appears 
to  have  risen  into  Impurlaiice  at  a  very  early  perio.l, 
since  it  is  spoken  of  in  Joshua  as  the  "  great  Zidon, " 
(ch.  xl.  H. ;  xix.  28.)  In  the  division  of  I'alestlne  it  kh% 
allotted  to  the  descendants  of  Asher,  but  we  learn  fnini 
Judges,  I.  31,  that  it  never  came  into  the  actual  possession 
of  that  trilR>.  Its  inhabitants  were  anciently  eminent  In 
ship. building,  and  were  employed  by  Solomon  In  the 
construction  of  the  Tiinpic,  there  being,  among  tlie 
Jews,  none  who  had  "  skill  to  hew  tlmlier  like  unto  the 
Sldoiilans."  I'liny  states  that  it  was  also  famous  for  its 
glass  inanuf.ictures.  In  its  commercial  importance.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  early  eclipsed  by  Tyre, 
and  alterwards  generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  ilial 
city.  Iu  the  middle  ages,  during  Ihe  Latin  kingdom  uf 
Jerusalem,  it  was  a  lordship,  and  an  episcopal  see  under 
the  Tyri.in  primacy.  The  crus.iders,  who  lost  it  In  Mil. 
recovered  It  from  the  Saracens  in  ll.'W  ;  but  were  tlnally 
obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  latter  In  128!).  In  lt» 
neighbourhood  is  tlie  convent  of  Mar-Klias,  the  reri- 
deuce  of  the  late  eccentric  Lady  llester  Stanhope.  (Ilii- 
Iiihsoh's  Si/rid  and  I'alfsline,  i.  2li8.  273.  ;  Oliviir,  I'nii- 
age  m  Syrii,  ch.  ii. ;  Vowring's  Ui'port  on  Syria;  .Vw/. 
Trav.,  vol   '    ,,Vc.) 

S.Al-tJO  a  city,  rivor-port,  .and  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  empiic  of  Anam,  prov.  'I  siainiia,  of  which  It  is  tlie 
cap.,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  .VI  in.  above  ii< 
month;  lat.  I(H  47' N.,  hmg.  107°  .V  E.  I'op.  Io.imIj- 
estimated  at  1H(I,(KI().  among  whom  are  m.wv  Cliiiie-e. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  towns,  about  3  m.  distant  Iniii 
e.-ich  other,  Ihnuiih  the  liitermediale  road  be  lined  all  llu' 
way  with  straggling  houses.  I'ingeh,  which  has  llie 
citadel,  and  Is  Ihe  seat  of  the  governor,  is  on  the  W. 
hank  of  tlie  great  Sal-gon  river  ;  whereas  Sai-giiii  iireper. 
Ihe  main  seat  of  commerce,  is  on  a  smaller  river,  uliuli, 
however,  is  navigable  for  gixnl  sized  boats.  Tlie  tue 
towns  are  nearly  of  like  slie.  The  streets,  whlili  are 
regular,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  aie  in 
some  instances  of  great  width.  Along  these,  or  iilmi^' 
canals,  many  of  wliieh  traverse  the  clly,  the  Iioiim  ^  .ire 
disposed  In  straight  lines,  and  close  to  e.ich  other  I'liey 
are  built  cliielly  of  mud.  enclosed  in  bamboo  Iraiiies.  iiiiil 
plastered  ;  sometimes  they  are  tiled,  but  more  lie. 
ipiently  Ihatiiieil  uitli  palin-leuves  or  rice-straw-  llin 
have  seliloiu  more  Ihaii  one  story  ;  but  some  ol  llir 
beller  sort  are  >urrouiided  with  an  open  court-yard  uiili 
agate  towards  the  street.  In  Saigon  proper,  siiiniiii  iln 
streets  are  paMil  »llli  Hags;  and  ipiays  of  sloiii'  ,iiiil 
brickwork  extend  nearly  a  mile  along  the  rlMT.  llie 
citadel.  Ill  I'liigeli.  coiKtriicled  by  a  French  en^iiieiT  in 
IT'.Hl,  has  not  been  completed.  It  Is  «  ipiadrllateral  liir- 
tress,  with  earth  ramparts,  basllona,  horn-works  i  ri|iii. 
lar  glacis,  esplanade,  and  dry  ditch.  Wlieii  M>  I'r.in. 
fiiril  visited  the  city,  no  guns  were  moimleil  on  II,  tlionili 
there  were  several  French  cannon  In  the  arsenal  ;  and  nl 
present  It  is  not  capalile  of  a  regular  -lefenee  The  In. 
terlor.  which  is  neatly  laid  nut.  lias  barracks.  nUierrs' 
quarters,  and  the  governor's  resilience.  In  the  SI' 
part  of  the  cily.  mi  Ihe  banks  of  a  deep  rreek,  are  lli" 
II  mil  yard  anil  arsenal,  one  iif  the  iniKt  clllll|lh'lelsl4■ 
ldi»llml'llts  In  the  empire,  where  many  gooil  jiiiilka  nml 
w.ir-boals  have  lieen  built.  The  rice  niaga/iiies,  llir 
naval  arsenal,  an<l  Ihe  royal  pal.iee,  a  brick  eillliee.  ire 
the  other  principal  miblle  buildings,  Sal-goii  niniiiiiini. 
ciiti'<  Willi  llie  CaniboJ.i  river  liv  a  c.inal  'i:l  m.  In  len^lli. 

Ill t  Kiinu,  wl  Ith,  and  lilt    liiile|itli.    Ilsfnri  iiiiilriulr. 

Willi  li  IS  priiiclpiillv  Willi  China  and  Slam.  Is  iiiieli  h<i 
eoiKlderalile  than  th.il  oi  Hankok.  Tlie  |>rliicl|>al  iirllilei 
exposed  for  sale  In  the  shops  are  Chinese  eaithrnusri', 
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SAINTES. 

Kilk.s,  paper,  tea,  &c.  A  few  glass  bottles  and  tome 
broad  cloths  may  be  met  with,  but  scarcely  any  other  Eu- 
ropean goods.  The  markets  arc  well  supplied  with 
loultry,  nog«,  oxen,  kc.  ;  and  the  flesh  of  other  animals 
.['8S  suited  ton  European  taste,  as  dogs  and  alligators. 
Fruit  18  in  great  abundance,  and  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  llsh  can  hardly  be  surp.issed.  According  to 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  Sai-gon  is  far  preferable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
lience to  Uunkok.  Us  vicinity  is  well  cultivated  with 
rice,  areca  palm,  &c.  {Cravjurd'a  Embassy  to  Cochin 
China,  i.317— 348. ;  n/iile's  Voyage,  SfC.) 

SAIN'J'ES  (an.  Mediulanum  aft.  Hanl-mcs),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Charente-lnferieurc,  cap.  arrond.,  on  t^"- 
Charcnte,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  39  m.  1  li. 
La  Koclielle.  Pop.  in  I83fi,  ex.  com.,  7,8ii3.  Us  itu- 
ation  is  good,  and  it  is  entered  from  the  S.  by  a  fl.ely 
planted  promenade  ;  but  it  is  ill  laid  out,  and  is  for  L!  e 
most  part,  badly  built.  U  has,  however,  some  remarkable 
public  buildings,  and  antiquities.  The  cathedral  was  ' 
rounded  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  tower,  with  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  is  s>ild  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
edilice :  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  dates  principally 
Iron)  tlu!  lUth  century.  The  church  of  St.  Eutropius 
li.is  a  Hue  steeple,  constructed  undt-r  Louis  XI.  A  ce- 
Irbr.ited  abbev  Wiis  founded  here  in  1043,  into  which 
I'.kanor  of  tiuienno  retired,  after  her  divorce  from 
I.i)uis-le-Jeune ;  its  buildings  are  now  converted  into 
cavalry  barracks.  The  sub-prefecture,  formerly  the 
liishop's  palace  ;  the  hospital,  originally  the  sennuary  ; 
the  Protestant  church,  hall  of  justice,  public  library,  and 
tiicatro,  comprise  Che  other  chief  public  buildings.  U 
lias  caliineta  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  a  com- 
nuinal  college,  and  departmental  nursery  grounds ;  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  earthenware,  dyeing-houses,  i 
tanneries,  Xc.  Haintes  is  in  the  centre  of  a  district,  fur- 
nishing the  best  Cognac  brandy;  in  which,  and  iu  corn  . 
and  wool,  it  has  a  large  trade. 

Uinier  tlie  Kimians,  ftlediolanuin  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  ol  .Aquitaine.  Some  Uomaii  baths  exist  on  the  banks 
81'  the  river ;  and  without  the  walls,  are  the  remains  of  an 
.-.inphithcatre,  almost  .is  extensive,  though  not  ne.irly  in 
bill  li  good  preservation,  as  that  of  Nismes  :  adjacent  to 
tlie  bridge  is  a  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Tiberius 
l)ni-u5  and  Germ.inicus  (Ouidfriu  I'oya^ruri ;  and  the 
mills  of  an  aciuiduct,  a  circus,  Jkc.  are  Ktill  traciahle. 
Si.iiiiti's  was  tlie  cap.  of  the  dep.  Charente-lnfcrieure, 
IVain  ITO'I  till  ISH).    (  'tict.  (inig.) 

SAIN  r  IIKLEVA.  (,«tY  Si.  Helf.nv,  and  so  for  all 
the  other  articles  having  the  prefix  of  .Saint.) 

SAI.AM.VNC.V,  (an.  Saliiiantica),  a  celebrated  city  of 

Siiain.  kingd.of  Leon,  .ind  prov.  ot  Its  own  n.nne,  on  the 

Toriues  (a  tril).  of  the  Doiiro),  crossed  here  by  a  li.uid- 

siime  >tone  brid(ie  of  '11  arches,  '.t'iin.  S.  hv  \V.  Leon, 

ami  ll'.iiii.  W.  N.W.    Madrid.     Top.,  accoriliinr  to    Mi- 

ii  1110,  i;!,'.il.'*,  not  including  the  clergy  and   university. 

It  stands  on  three   small   hills,  and  is  surrounded  bv 

w.ills :    streets    generally   steep,   narrow,   and  crooken, 

extremely  dirty,  and  with  a  deciyed  melancholy  asjiect. 

There  are  nnineroiis   public  plaii'S  and  fountaiiiH  ;  but 

the  only  mio  worth  notice  Is  the  I'tiixa  mayor,  a  line 

!(|iiare.  each    side  of  which   is   '.!i3  ft.  in  length,  sur- 

rniiudrd  liy  limi.>es  of  three  stories,  all  of  i'<|Ual  height, 

and  ixiict  Rvminetry.  with  iron  b.dcoiiii  s,  surinoinitcd 

bv  a  stone  balustrade  :  the  lower  p;irl  Is  open,  forming  a 

iiliiiiii.ide  riiiiiiingall  roiiiul  the  si|iiare.     Ilull-flghts  are 

I  \liihrtid  here  In  June.     Among  tin'  piihlle  edillcos,  by 

l.ir  tin-  largest  Is  the  cathedral,  a  (iotliic  building  with  a 

siiinrlluity  of  carving  on  the  exterior;   it  is  37n  ft.  in 

Iriuilh.  and  IKl  ft.   in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  nave 

tiring  1. 10  It.     In  the  inlerior  are  some  good  paintings, 

iiuil  a  lino  organ  with  Imil/ont.il  pipes.     '\'\\v  <li.i|iler 

rniiiprlses  a  bishop.  Id  ilignilaries,  and 'J(i  cuious.      The 

rity  has  i  Iso  '/'>  par.  chiiri  Ins  :  but  lew  of  thioi  merit 

ili-irlptioH.      The  church    ol"  St.     .Sleplii'ii,    however, 

Biiirli  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Doiiiliiican  convent, 

miy  almost  vie  In  sphndour  of  dei-or.iihin  with  the  cii- 

ili'slral  Itself.     Salamanca  has,  for  many  centuries,  been 

iili'In.iled  as  the  seat  of  a  unlu'r>ily.  and  the  nunieroui 

liiiilil'iigs  lii'liinging  to  the  various  colleges  conslllule  n 

|iriiui|i.il  fentnre  In  tbv  city:  linleed.  so  proinl  are  the 

Nl'iiulards  of  the  collegiate  cdilices  of  Siilanianca,  that 

tlii'y   Monewhat    pompously    ternied    It    lii'nia   Iti   rfiirn 

(little  llcinie),     'I  he  university  was  fouinled  in  IVIW.  iin.l 

i'iii"V(il  a  revenue,  hi    lx2<'i,  ol   I    'I'O.IM'd  reals,  or  I'J  .'>00/. 

>Ii'r  lug  ;  though  this  his  sini'e   Into  much  <llmlni>hed 

liv  Ihe  Mippri'sslon  of  the  comi'iils,  and  the  applli'allim 

nf  thi'ir  funds  to  seciil.ir  purposes.     In  the  |.'>lb  .mil  Hilh 

I'l'iitiirii  s.  the  university  of  SHiaio.oica  was  atlendi'd  by 

tnmi  jiinom,,  i.^.iHlo  Mudeiits  i   hot   its  former  gbiry  Is 

ilrpirlcil,   and   we  qiiotlon    wln'lher   It    havi'   now   IKHI 

|>U|iiU.  N(.r  Is  this  to  be  at  all  regretted,  for  «  hat  advan- 

li|!i'  eciuld  any  one  derive  fmni  the  pii  leelloiis  of  Sp  inish 

rliurilnie  n  nil   inoiikish    literature,   the    philnsophy   iif 

.Ari<iiiile  and  Thomas   Aipiinas,   Itoman  Jiirlsprudeine, 

.iiiil  tlie  .'anon  law  '^     AK.iihed  to  the  university  Is  n 

l.wne  lli.rary,  furnl'heil  with  a  few   modern  biMiks  and 

|ill<'<  nf  scliol.otle  divinity, 

V.M.,    11. 
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Formerly  there  were  4  public  and  25  private  colleges 
connected  with  the  university;  but  many  of  these  have 
now  fallen  to  decay,  and  tlie  buildings  are  little  better 
than  mere  ruins  ;  indeed,  but  few  of  them  retain  any 
traces  of  their  former  magnKicence,  their  most  valuable 
effects  having  been  carried  off  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  the  monastic  libraries  were  burnt  by  wholesale 
In  I&'"'  Uefore  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
Salam,... ;a  had  580  clergymen;  and  before  the  coffers 
of  the  churches  and  convents  were  emptied  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  state,  ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  imposture  iind  idleness.  Every  street  swarmed 
with  vagabonds,  not  merely  those  who  were  proper  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  but  those  also  who,  if  compelled  to 
work,  would  have  been  found  abundantly  able  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Mendicancy  still  prevails  j  but  the  want 
of  public  support  must  eventually  compel  the  mendicant! 
to  apply  themselves  to  industrious  callings. 

The  manufactures  of  Salamanca  are  inconsiderable, 
comprising  some  fabrics  of  broad-brimmed  hats  (,som- 
breros),  several  tanneries,  two  or  three  establishments 
for  weaving  woolh^u  cloths,  and  a  few  others  for  making 
starch,  glue,  earthenware,  ic.,  besides  a  pretty  large 
manufacture  of  slio.rs.  A  weekly  m.irket  is  held  here, 
and  ail  annual  fair  in  September.  The  suburbs  abouncl 
with  well-planted  walks ;  the  liucria,  or  irrigated  tract 
near  the  river.  Is  planted  with  fruit  trees ;  corn,  and 
leguminous  plants  abound  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood (the  husbandry  of  which,  according  to  Townsend, 
is  superior  to  that  in  mu.>t  parts  of  Spain),  and  the  hills, 
clothed  with  oak  trees,  are  depastured  bv  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats,  celebrated  for  the  delicate  flavour  of  their 
me.1t. 

Salamanca,  though  mentioned  by  the  classical  wrlteri 
under  the  name  of  Snliiinntica,  appears  to  have  been  of 
little  Importance  under  the  Unmans,  though  a  Uoman 
road  and  some  other  nioiiunients  are  still  extant.  Sala- 
manca is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  late  Peninsular 
war  for  the  victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  on  tlie  TIA  July, 
ISI'J,  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  under  the  <iiike  of 
\Vellhigton,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Marinont. 
The  struggle  was  most  severe;  but  the  Uritish  were 
successful  at  all  points.  (Tiiiis's  S/ntiii  ami  Portugal, 
p.  ,M— fi:!.  ;  Tiiinisfntt'.i  .S/)o/h,  il.  v;)— 8S.  ;  MiiluHO  ; 
J)ict.  licuy.  ;  Kmycl.  ile/nip.;  Napier's  VcniHSi.ttir 
H'ai\\v.  KM.) 

SALANKF.Mr.NT,  a  small  village  of  the  Austrl.in 
dominions,  prov.  Shivonia,  on  the  Danube,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  embiuchiire  of  the  Theiss,  'lAm.  V,.  by  S. 
Neiisalz.  It  deserves  notice  from  its  having  been  the 
spot  where  the  first  ilecisivc  check  was  given  to  thr  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks.  A  powerful  arniv  of  the  latter,  com- 
inanded  b,  the  justly  eelelirated  Vizier  Kiuperii,  was 
encountered  here  on  the  I'.ith  of  .-Viigust,  lli.)l,  by  the 
Imperialists  under  Prince  Louis  of  Hiuleii.  After  an 
obstinate  and  well  contested  acthm,  without  any  decisive 
ndvatitage  to  either  party,  Kiuperii  fell ;  when  the  Turks, 
jinnie  struck  liy  his  loss,  were  totally  defeated,  leaving 
above  SO.OoO  men  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the 
Imperialists  did  not  exceed  8,(K)0  men.  (/,o  Croix, 
Abriitc  rfe  VHisttiri  Oltoniane,  anno  lO'JI.) 

S.\LEM,  a  town  oi  city,  and  se.i-port  nf  the  I'.  Stafei 
of  N.  America,  stale  Massachusetts,  co.  Essex,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  two 
Inlets  called  N,  ;ind  S.  rivers,  IS  m.  S.F.  Newlmiy  Port, 
and  ISiii.  N.E.  Doston,  with  both  of  whiih  It  Is  connected 
byrallwavs.  Lat,  4'i'^  34'  N.,  h'ng,  70^^  .'i4' W.  Pop.,  lu 
18.'<l.  la.KHii.  Though  not  regularly  laid  nut,  it  Is  well 
built,  anil  hi'.'dthy  ;  and,  with  respect  to  pop.,  coinnieree, 
anil  wealth.  i>  one  of  the  first  touns  In  New  England. 
It  li.is  an  alhenieum,  with  a  good  library,  a  valuable  niii- 
Rciini,  bclniiging  to  the  E.  I.  Marine  .Society,  numerous 
banks,  liiMiraiice  oHiccs,  charilable  Institutions,  sihooli, 
Kr.,  a  cu^tnin-house,  and  various  miblle  hiilidlngs.  most 
of  which  are  sub.xtaniial  lirick  i  dlflees.  The  gani  Is  nf 
stone,  eoininodlous  and  spacious.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  Is  an  eiu  loseil  eoininon,  comprising  about  In  acres, 
pirtlally  planted  with  trees.  The  Inuboiir.  hirmeil  by 
.■<  ailh  liiver,  hat  goul  anchorage;  but  vessels  drawing 
in  re  than  I'ior  Ull.  water  have  to  be  lightened  at  a 
<li-liiiice  from  the  wharfs.  On  Maker's  Island,  al  the  S. 
Mile  of  its  principal  entrance,  are  two  lighthouses,  one 
being  117  ft.  and  the  ether  I'-'ilJ  it.  above  the  l-vl  of  the 
sia.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected  bv  two  fnrfs. 
The  Inhalis.  of  Salem  have  lung  been  very  largely  eiig.iged 
III  the  liiilla  and  China  trade,  and  both  their  hireign  and 
co.isling  trail.'  Is  still  eiosiiiernble.  They  have  aUo  re. 
eently  engagiil  In  the  whale  fishery.  There  belnnged  to 
the  iiort,  iu  \KA\  31,  Hi*  ton«  «hippliig.  .\  lirldge,  iip- 
w.irus  of  L.'inii  It  in  length,  ai  ro,»  N.  river,  connecis  Sa- 
Ii'iii  with  lleverly,  a  town  c  f  aboiil  Ti  dim  inbabltunli, 
engaged  in  similar  piirviiltf.  Next  to  riynimifli,  Salem 
Is  I  he  nllle^l  town  111  Ma'.saeliusHtts,  lia\liig  been  biiindeil 
In  Ul'ili,  {Umiir.  nf  litiif.,  Atner.  edit, ;  lllunl't  Ami'- 
yii-iin  Cuiil  nh-t ;  l>lhr    TM,s  ) 

S\i.i%i,  a  district  nf  Hrltish  India,  pnaid.  Madras,  be- 
tween thn  lUh  and  l.ltli  degs.  of  N.  int.,  and  77|  and  ho 
Sii 
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degs, 
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E.  long. ;  having  N.E.  and  E.,  N.,  and  S.,  Arcot; 
S.  K.  and  S.  Trichinopoly;  S.W.  and  W.  Colmbatoor, 
from  which  It  is  spparati-d  by  the  Cavery;  and  N.W. 
the  Mysore  territory.  Area,  G.ftlS  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
18:i6.7,  90.5,190.  Its  whole  surface  Is  above  the  E. 
Kliaiits  ;  and  its  climate  is  cool  and  bracing,  which  maltcs 
ft  be  much  frequented  by  European  invalids.  It  com- 
prises the  Barramahl  districts,  a  rich  table-land  form- 
ing its  N.  portion.  Except  the  Cavery,  and  Poniar, 
It  has  few  rivers,  and  no  lalies.  In  183G,  of  4.178,870 
acres,  l,II8,7'iO  were  estimated  to  be  under  culture;  ex- 
clusive of  G61,.')00  fit  for  cultivation,  and  2,391, (iOO 
acres  that  were  barren  and  mountainous.  About  three 
fourths  of  the  land  is  assessed  under  the  ryotwar, 
and  tlie  remainder  under  the  zemindar  system.  Rather 
more  th,m  half  the  pop.  is  supposed  to  be  actively  cm- 
ployed  in  agriculture.  .Maize,  rice,  and  a  little  cotton 
are'gruwn,  and  great  quanties  of  teak,  sandal,  and  black 
woods  grow  on  the  hills ;  but  the  principal  exports  arc 
cloth,  ghee,  tamarinds,  turmeric,  jagghery,  oil  seeds,  and 
Iron.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant,  and  good  steel  is  made. 
Cloth  is,  however,  the  staple  commodity,  and  is  manu- 
factured for  export  to  the  \V.  Indies  and  America.  The 
chiel'  imports  are  areca  nuts,  silk,  and  black  pepper. 
Total  revenue  of  the  district.  In  18;t7-8,  1 ,9W,.563  rup.  ; 
of  which  sum,  l,ri'i.'i,,5'24  rup.  were  contributed  as  land- 
tax.  .Salem,  the  chief  town,  and  residence  of  the  Dritish 
aulhoritios,  stands  in  about  lat.  11"  37'  N.,  long.  78*^  13' 
E.  It  has  some  trade  in  cotton  cloths,  saltpetre,  &c. 
(Madrns  Sew  Almanack ;  Hamilton,  E.I.Oax.) 

S.VLEMI,  a  considerable  town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Tra- 
pani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill,  '.20  m.  K.  Marsala,  Pop.,  in 
1S3I,  I'J.lii'i.  It  is  lini'ly  situated,  but  has  a  most  uliject 
appe.iranoc.     Its  inliahs.  are  iniiolcnt.  and  the  town  has 


no  traile,  bcintt,  according  to  Uussell  ( Trae.,  p.  64),  dis- 
tinguished only  by  tilth  and  superstition.  Salemi  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  anc.  Unlycia.     Sir  II.  C.  Hoaro  sup- 


IMjses  tliat  it  derives  its  present  name  from  a  Saracen 
chief  of  the  Uth  century.  (Claisical  Tour  in  Sicily,  ii. 
8.-).) 

S.\I,EnN'0  (an.  Snh-rnum),  a  celebrated  city  and 
K'a-jiort  (if  S.  Italv,  in  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  at  the  foot  ofa  hill 
un  the  N.K.  khore  of  the  (".nipli  of  .Salerno,  17  m.  S.  S.  VV. 
Avellino.  and  W  m.  S.  K.  by  K.  Naples,  with  both  of 
which  cities  it  is  connected  by  good  roads.  I. at.  40" 
44'  N. ;  long.  11°  4G'  E.  "  The  modern  city,  with  lli,(H)0 
iiihaliit  lilts,  is  by  no  means  well  built ;  and  the  n.trrow 
and  dirty  streets,  running  on  different  levels  from  the 
immediate  educ  of  the  sea,  some  way  up  tlie  mountain, 
give  its  interior  a  Klnoiny  appearance,  ami  atford  liiit  in- 
convenient residences ;  l»it  its  situation  is  most  happv, 
and  a  marina,  or  promenade,  which  skirts  its  whole 
length  along  the  slioie,  was  ad<led  by  the  French,  and 
contributes  to  render  its  ai^pect  from  the  sea  extremely 
linpoHing.  There  is  no  port ;  though  a  broken  mole, 
nlliiniing  protecti'iii  t  i  tlie  sinaliest  vessels  only,  offers 
the  semlilance  of  nuch  an  accommodation."  (t'cairn's 
Turn:  tic  pp.  3i;;i,  37u.) 

The  piliu'iiial  xpiare  h  IS  a  good  public  fountain,  and 
is  siirroiinileil  with  several  Gothic  edilices,  Including  tlie 
Inteiidcnc  y,  the  new  tlieatre,  and  the  cithiilral.  The 
hdusei  are  lolty.  ami  the  streets  paved  wllli  lava.  An- 
rieiit  (iiitlile  walls,  in  toliTalile  repair,  cni'losc  the  city; 
mill  on  llie  hill  aliove,  amid  the  principal  reinaiiis  of 
the  ancient  .S,ilernnni,  is  a  ruined  "Itadel.  The  eaihe- 
dr.il.  a  heavy  (iothic  .>triictiire,  Is  the  must  Interesting  of 
its  pHliiic  eiiilices.  It  was  erected  by  the  Normans  on 
(he  kite  of  an  ancient  liullillng,  and  is  dedicated  to 
8t.  Matthew,  who  Is  said  to  be  hiiiied  within  Its  walls. 
"  Till'  alriiim,  or  cniirt  before  it,  Is  spacious,  and  sur. 
roiinileii  liy  a  pnrtico  of  anlii|ue  columns  of  porphyry, 
granite.  .Hrc,  (said  to  have  lieeu  lirimglit  rriim  I'iFstum 
W  m.  S  S.IC.  by  Itiiliert  (iniscard);  iipini  which  the 
Normans  cimsinicted  a  r.iime  ol  brick  arches,  b.Mit  mnro 
ultei  tlie  Saiacenic  than  tlie  (inthic  or  (ireclan  manner  ; 
tlie>e  kiippnrt  a  regiilur  set  of  apartments.  In  the  centre 
l<  a  liasiii  of  grai:!;.',  I'l  It.  in  diameter,  constantly  lilled 
liv  a  riiiiMtaiii  iif  exielleiit  wafer.  Many  excellent  se- 
pulchres ari'  pl.iieil  in  the  colonnade,  and  the  clinrcli 
rii'it'iiiis  aNo  siiini'  inoniiinrMits  of  rcinarkalile  |K'rson- 
a.'es.  as  Koger  ami  Willi, un,  dukes  of  Apulia,  Margaret 
(if  Diir  r/;.o.  ami  the  restless  pontiff  (iregory  VII.,  who 
died  III  (liaunii  al  Salerno,  in  IOn.'i.  On  each  side  the 
eiilranie  id  the  choir  is  n  pulpit  raiseil  upon  pillars. 
The  r  pantiels  are  formed  liy  rich  mosaic  of  many 
roliMirs.  liisp'ised  in  knots  niiil  stars.  The  choir  i> 
Inlaid  uilii  •ipi  ire  aihl  oial  plates  ol  verde-anllqiie.  por- 
pli)'ry.  ami  sei  peMtliie  ;  the  great  altar  is  deciiratetl  In  the 
same  liaihiriKii.  hit  splen  liil  nianiier."  iSii'iitlninie'i 
Tioir,  It.  li'.i. )  'i'hnu,;h  the  calliedral  has  but  few 
paiiitiiiiis.  It  his.  luckily,  an  aiilple  supply  of  inirHciilous 
linfiges  !~  There  are  nnitieioiis  utlier  chiinhes,  one  of 
Willi  h  Is  sail,  hut  on  iloiilitlnl  autlmrlly.  lobe  the  burial- 
plait'  III' Jnliii  III  I'nii  ilia,  a  iiiIIm'  nl  Silernn,  cell  hrateil 
as  the  principal  eontnter  id  the  loiKpliacy  against  the 
French  In   iiiclly,  which   tennlnated   un   (ho   30tli  of 
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March,  1282,  in  the  massacre  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
"  Sicilian  Vespers."  Salerno  hat  two  noipitals,  a  work- 
house, three  government  pawn-banks,  a  aeminary,  a 
royal  lyceum,  and  a  university.  To  the  lait  belongs  a 
school  of  medicine,  which  was  once  among  the  most 
famous  in  Europe,  but  which  has,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  lost  its  pre-eminence.  But  the  lyceum  in  this 
town  is  said  to  be  luperior  to  most  otheri  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Salerno  is  an  archbiahop'i  see,  the  residence  of  the 
provincial  Intendcnt,  and  the  seat  ofa  superior  criminal 
court,  and  of  a  civil  tribunal.  Previously  to  the  period 
when  Naples  attained  to  a  decided  lead  among  the  cities 
of  S.  Italy,  Salerno  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce 
by  sea;  that,  however,  has  now  wholly  disappeared, 
though  it  continues  to  possess  a  pretty  extensive  inland 
trade,  and  has  two  large  annual  fairs. 

Its  climate  is  mild  ;  but  it  is  unhealthy  from  the  prox- 
imity of  marshes  and  rice-grounds,  the  culture  of  which 
occupies  many  of  the  inhabs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ancient  Salernum  was  contiguous  to  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  it  did  adjoin  the  sea,  or  that  it  was  within  such  a 
short  distance  of  it  as  to  justify  its  being  reckoned  among 
maritime  towns.  (CW/oriV,  Oeogruphia  ArUiqua,\.  8G0.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Salerno  Dccame  the 
cap.  of  a  flourishing  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
W.1S  contested  by  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Lombards,  and 
Normans  ;  the  latter  of  whom  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  In  IO711.  Having  been  mostly  burned  down  by  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  it  subsequently  became  a  feudal 
possession  of  the  Colonna,  Orsini,  and  Sanseverlnl  fa- 
milies, till  it  was  re-annexed  to  the  royal  domains  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  (Kampoldi  ;  Cravcnj  Swinburne  j 
Kmtace,  Clasticiil  Tour,  III.  85.) 

SALINS,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  Jura,  cap,  cant.,  in 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  Furicuse,  26  m.  ti.E.  Lon«. 
in-Saulnicr.  Pop,  in  1836,  ex.  com,  6,185.  It  is  walled, 
and  commanded  by  two  forts  on  adjacent  heights.    Us 

firincipal  street  is  paved,  and  lined  with  substantial 
iniisps.  There  are  several  churches,  a  spacious  collepc. 
a  luihlic  lilirary,  good  barracks,  a  theatre,  hospital,  and 

firison  :  these  buildings  are  nearly  all  new,  the  ton  11 
laving  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  IH2.i. 
Salins  h.u  several  iren-furgcs,  stone  worlis,  and  brnnilv 
distilleries  ;  but  its  name  and  principal  importance  ^u■ 
derived  from  its  brine  springs,  wnich  were  wrought  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  They  occupy  a  large  space  i\: 
the  middle  of  the  town,  inclosed  by  turreted  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Hugo,  the  produce  amounts  to  140,000  cwis. 
of  salt  a  year  ;  In  addition  to  which  a  considerable  qiiaii- 
tity  is  made  at  Arc,  about  4  leagues  distant,  to  wliich 
an  aqueduct  conducts  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  Saliiu 
springs.    I  Hugo  i  Did.  Oiog.) 

SALISUURY,  or  NEW  SARUM,  a  city,  pari  hor., 
and  market.town  of  England,  co.  Wilts.,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  bund.  Underditch,  on  the  Avon,  here 
crossed  by  3  stone  bridges  (one  of  which  has  10  arches), 
21  m.  W'  Winchester,  and  80  m.  W.S.W.  I.oiiilim. 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes,  witli  the  city,  tlir 
extra-parochial  district  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  parls 
of  liars.  Fisherton  and  Milfnrd,  in  1831,  II,(i72.  Ill, 
built  with  great  regularity,  having  6  principal  strciij 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  crossed  by  the  same  number,  in- 
tersecting them  nearly  at  right  angles.  'J'he  houses  gr. 
nerally  are  large  and  res|iectable,  tome,  also,  layli<|> 
claim  to  considerable  architectural  elegance.     It  is  well 

Caved,  ligliti-d  witli  gas,  ami  kept  remarkably  clean 
y  means  of  brooks  running  down  the  middle  of  tlii' 
streets.  The  market-place,  a  large  open  square  on 
Its  W.  side,  hat,  at  Its  S.K.  angle,  the  coiincll-houii'. 
a  brick  structure,  with  a  Doric  portico,  erected  at  tlir 
close  of  the  last  century  at  the  expense  of  the  Karl 
of  Radnor,  and  since  greatly  enlarged  The  Interior  ii 
divided  Into  conrt-rooms,  olflces,  <l'c.  for  the  hiifclneiiui 
the  assliei.  quarter-sessions,  aud  corporation,  and  it  liai 
several  good  niiidern  poriraits.  On  the  opposite  alilc'iii 
the  market  square  Is  a  curious  old  hexagonal-slin|mi 
building,  having  a  conical  roof  supported  by  pillars;  ii 
is  calliHl  the  Poullry  or  lliitter-cross,  and  was  prulMhlv 
built  In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  another  part  nfthr 
same  square  is  the  public  library  and  reaaiiiK-riKiin. 
Iiiiiiided  ill  1H|<I,  and  tiijiported  by  subscription.  Tlit 
most  striking  feature  in  Salltliury,  however,  Is  Its  r.illir. 
drni,  whicli  stands  In  the  large  open  spare  called  ilis 
I.lberly  iif  the  Close,  on  the  S.  tide  of^the  c'ly.  ilif 
hituatlon  Is  remarkiihly  good  ;  the  precinct  or  clnM>  ii 
kept  in  the  liest  order,  and  comprises  some  \ery  liiir 
trees,  whii  h.  as  well  as  those  In  the  palaee-grouiidi,  smr 
to  embellish  the  views  ol  the  cathedral.  I'he  W.  Imii, 
the  N.  side,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  are  all  ii|s  11. 
and  iniiy  he  seen  Iriiin  peculiarly  favourable  dl<l«nrr<: 
Indeed,  the  N.K.  view  Is  perhaps  the  best  getieriil  liii 
of  a  calliedral  to  be  had  in  England,  and  ill>|il.i>i 
the  vaiioiis  piirllons  of  this  Interesting  edillce  tii  Ihf 
best  advantage.  Sallslnirv  calliedral  has  the  advunlv' 
of  being  built  In  one  itjie,  (he  early  Kngllth,  tint  t 
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a  uniform  and  well-arranged  plan.  The  centre  tower  and 
epire  (the  entire  height  of  which  is  estimatcii  at  404  ft.) 
are  of  later  date,  but  admirably  accommodated  to  the 
style  of  the  building.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  complete 
cathedral,  having  spacious  cloisters,  an  octangular  chap- 
ter-house, and  a  tower  for  a  library  and  muniment  room : 
there  are  2  transepts :  each  of  which  has  an  aisle  east- 
ward, and  the  nave  has  a  large  N.  porch.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  (including  the  Ladye  chapel)  is  esti- 
mated at  474  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  78  ft. ; 
height  of  nave,  3U  It. ;  and  width,  including  the  great 
transepts,  210  ft.  Modern  alterations  have  taken  away 
tiie  altar-«cr"pn,  and  thrown  the  Ladye  chapel  open  to 
tlio  choir:  the  organ-screen,  also,  as  well  us  a  large 
portion  of  the  tabernacle-work  in  the  choir,  is  of  modern 
construction.  The  li.  window  is  filled  with  a  beautiful 
painting  on  glass  of  the  Resurrection,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  another  window  exhibits  a 
painting  on  glass  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Serpent  in  the 
XVilderness :  there  are  other  painted  windows,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  church  are  several  ancient  mono-' 
mcnts,  some  of  which  arc  extremely  curious.  The  W. 
front  Is  a  beautifully  enriched  specimen  of  the  pointed 
architecture,  pcculiiir  to  this  church :  the  angles  are  ter- 
minated by  tolerably  massive  square  towers,  surmounted 
1)V  si)ires  and  pinnacles ;  and  over  the  grand  central  en- 
trance is  a  series  of  canopied  arches,  beneath  the  great 
W.  window,  which  is  formiid  in  three  divisions.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  Is  enriched  witli  a  numlier  of  re- 
cesses silunted  in  tiers  at  different  heights  all  roimd  the 
building.  M.iny  of  the  statues  still  remain,  and  it  is  sup- 
iinsed  tliat  originally  there  must  have  been  at  least  2(10. 
Tlie  cloisters  are  remarkably  magnificent,  forming  an 
rsact  square,  cacli  side  of  which  is  182  ft.  in  length.  The 
dihedral  libr.iry  is  built  over  the  E.slde  of  the  cloisters, 
and  adjoining  them,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  cliaptcr- 
lioiise.  "On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Hickman,  "the  ca- 
tliedral  presents  an  object  for  architectural  study  hardly 
equalled  by  any  In  the  kingdom  :  the  purity  of  its  style 
and  the  various  modes  of  adapting  that  styi<!  to  the  pur- 
poses required,  deserve  the  most  minute  attention." 
{Ilirktnan's  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  257, 2r)8.) 

Within  the  close,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
still  entered  by  several  ancient  gates,  deserving  admira- 
tion, are  the  residences  of  the  bishop,  dean,  canons,  4c. 
Tlie  deanery-house    is    opposite  the   W.   front  of  the 
catlieilral ;  and  at  a  little  distance  H.K.,  surrounded  by 
panlens,  is  the  bishop's  p.ilacc,  a  very  Irregular  builiiing, 
in  dilferent  styles  of  architecture,  h,ivliig  been  enlarged 
and  repaired  at  various  periods,  from  the  middle  of  the 
IDth  century  down  to  a  recent  period.    The  gardens  are 
on  a  large  scale,  comprlsiiiK  an  area  of  several  acres,  well 
planted  with  line,  large  old  trees.    The  episcopal  see  was 
removed  from  Old  Sarum  to  Salisburv  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  papal  bull,  In  ril7,  about  which  time  the  cathe- 
dral w.-is  founded,  the  expense  of  its  erection,  exclusive 
of  tlie  chapter-house,  tower,  and  spire,  being  estimated 
at  4n,nill)  marks,  or  :iG,(ir)7/.,  an  enormous  sum  In  those 
days.    The  chapter  comprises  (besides  the  bishop)  u 
deim,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  six  canons  resldent'iry, 
dividini!  among  them  a  net  revenue  of  2,H00/.  annually, 
,nnd  having  residences  and  separate  revenues,  with  the 
latrnnage  of  18  benefices.     Ther,    are  likewise  .11  pre- 
licMui.iries,  besides  choral  vicars,  &c.     At  an  average  of 
tlie  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  revenues  of  the 
liishiiprie  amounted  to  3,03!l/.  a  year  j  but  it  either  has 
hiHii, or  is  to  be  augmented  to 5,(Kl'()/. a  year.    'I'he  bishop 
has  aUo  a  large  portion  of  the  cathedral- patronage,  tie- 
lidi's  thil  of  31)  benefices ;  his  diocese  extends  over  the 
«hol>'of  Wiltshire  and  a  portion  of  Shropshire.    Salis- 
burv has  three  other  churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Kd- 
muml's,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bithop,  and  that  of  St. 
Thomas's  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter.    St. 
Idininul's  Is  a  perpendicular  structmo,  with  large  win- 
Am*  and  good  tracery,  the  chancel  having  been  nio. 
dirnizi'd.     The  tower  fell  down,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
ITlli  ciMitiiry.     St.  Thomas's  h  a   large  perpenilUular 
ilmri'h  of  Kood  cinnpoiiitlon,  with  its  toner  standing  on 
til.'  S.  side  of  the  S.  aisle;  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
;ii«les  and  a  clerislory.     St.  Martin's  Is  a  large  church, 
111  the  early  English  style,  with  some  morn  reeiiit  parts. 
rill'  church  at  Klsherton  Is  small  and  of  nil'ied  arclii- 
liTliiri'.    The  Itoinan  calholli  s  have  a  liamlsonie  chapel  ; 
liiid  llicre  are  places  of  worship  for   liidepench'iits,  llnp- 
lij|s,  Wesleyan-Metliiuilsls,    and    I'uitarlans,   with   at- 
liiheil  Siinilay-scliiiols.     A  grammar-school  is  attached 
111  till'  dihedral  for  the  instruction  of  the  chorlste's,  and 
lliiru  is  another  In  the  city,  founded  liy  Qmen  I'.llia- 
l»tb,  in  the  patronage  of  the  eorporalion.    The  bishop 
iu|i{>nrts  a  guild  school  ;   and  there  Is  also  an  orphan 
mliiiiil ;  and  tlie  dilTerent  parishes  have  their  re«|M'(ilvo 
timiiinal,  infant  schools,  &e.   There  are  several  eharltlis, 
BiiiiiiiH  which  may  lie  nieiillMneil  that  of  Hishop  I.e  Toiir, 
iii'ir  ilarnhnm  llrlil)!e  ;  Trinity  Hospital,  fiiiinded  In  the 
ril^■nl.r  lllchnrd  II.,  for  I'J  ngi'd  inatroin  ;  and  Illsliop 
Willis  eiilli'iie  for  cli'rgyiiicn's  widows;    with  si'Veral 
other  ainiihuuses,  moiiev  charities,  &r,    An  intirmury, 
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founded  near  Ftsherton  bridge  In  176C,  is  liberally  tup- 
ported  by  subscription;  a  mendicity  society  has  been 
established  with  considerable  success,  anrl  there  are 
various  minor  benevolent  institutions,  bible,  and  tract 
societies,  &c. 

A  county-gaol  has  been  recently  erected  in  Fishortoi, 
and  there  is  a  ainall,  but  neat  theatre,  little  patronised, 
with  Assembly  and  Concert  rooms.  A  weekly  news- 
pper,  called  the  "  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal," 
lias  a  pretty  extensive  circulation.  Races  are  annually 
held  near  the  town  In  August.  "  The  town  of  Salisbury 
cannot  be  considered  as  increasing,  or  in  a  state  of  Im- 
provement, having  vtry  little  trade.  An  extensive 
woollen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  here ;  but 
it  Is  now  confined  to  a  single  factory;  and  cutlery,  for 
which  this  town  was  once  famous,  is  now  brought  for 
sale  from  Rirmlngham."  (Pari,  and  Municipal  Bound. 
Report.)  It  has  hitherto  derived  some  benefit  from  Its 
position  on  one  of  the  great  roads  to  Devonshire  ;  but 
the  opening  uf  the  Western  railway  has  deprived  it  of 
this  advantage. 

S.iltsbury  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  III., 
which  was  afterwards  renewed  by  several  monarclis. 
According  to  the  Munlciiial  llcfurin  Act,  it  is  divideil 
into  3  wards,  and  governeu  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  un- 
der a  recorder ;  besides  wliicn  the  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here.  A  court  for  the  reco- 
very of  debts  to  any  amount  is  held  monthly  by  the  bi- 
shop's balllir,  who  also  holds  courts-leet  for  the  lord  of 
the  m.-inor.  Salisbury  has  returned  'i  mcms.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Kdward  1.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  corporation, 
consisting,  in  1831 ,  of  50  members.  The  limits  of  tlio 
pari.  lior.  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to 
include,  with  the  old  bor.,  the  cathedral  close,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  I-'isherton  and  Milfurd  pars.,  as  before 
mentioned.  Registered  electors,  in  1839-411,  698.  Salis- 
bury is  also  the  chief  election  town  for  the  S.  division  of 
Wiltslilro.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturda\',  with 
largo  cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  Fairs,  'Tuesday 
after  Jan.  fi.;  Tuesday  after  March  2.V ;  Whit  Monday 
and  Whit  Tuesday  forliortcs,  and  Oct.'.ffl.  for  butter  and 
cheese. 

SalLsbury  owes  Its  foundation  to  the  removal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  from  the  once  important 
hut  now  decayed  borough  of  old  Sarum,  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Sorbimlunum,  about  2m.  N.  from  the  modern  city. 
The  quarrels  between  the  troops  of  Henry  11.  and  Hoger 
I.e  Poor,  the  turbulent  prelate  of  that  day.  Induced  the 
latter  to  establish  his  clergy  in  a  more  peaceful  and 
ailvantagcous  situation :  a  city  soon  .trosc  round  the 
cathedral,  and  by  the  Influence  of  the  mnnarchs  and 
clergy,  socm  became  an  important  place,  while  the  other 
fell  to  decay,  and  was  ultimately  deserted  by  its  inhalis. 
Henry  III.  granted  the  city  a  charter,  entitling  it  to  the 
same  privileges  as  Winchester,  and  conferring  extensive 
local  powers  on  the  bishop  of  the  sec.  Parliaments 
were  occasionally  held  hero  during  the  1.1th  and  Itlli 
centuries.  The  city  became  celebrated,  after  the  dealli 
of  (.'harles  I.,  for  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  royalists 
under  Colonel  Wyndhaii,  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  Two 
large  monasteries  existed  here  prior  to  the  Reformation  ; 
but  there  are  no  extant  remains  of  these  foundations. 
Among  other  distinguished  individuals  to  whom  Salis- 
bury has  given  hlrtli,  may  be  specified  James  Harris, 
the  author  of  the  "  Hcrmei,"  and  of  other  learned  and 
Ingenion.s  philological  and  metaphysical  treatises,  born 
heie  111  1709.  Thomas  Chubb,  a  clever,  but  not  very 
learned,  delstlcal  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  city.  N.W.  from  Salisbury  stretches  tliu 
v.ikt  tract  of  downs  and  heaths,  called  Salisbury  Plain  ; 
and  about  (i  m.  N.  of  the  city  Is  the  itiipcndiius  mo- 
nument of  Ntonelienge,  which  see.  {I'arl.  and  Mun. 
Hcports  I  /liclciiKni'i  Archill  cture,  .fr  ) 

S.\I.ON,  a  town  of  I'ranie,  dip.  Uourhcs  du  Rhone, 
cap.  cant ,  in  a  fertile  phdn  wttlilii  about  3  m.  of  the 
canal  rfr  ('rrt^ioniic,  and  W  m.  N.N.W.  Marseilles.  Pop., 
Ill  1831!,  4, till.  It  Is  divided  Into  an  old  and  a  ni'w  town, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  planted  boulevard.  It  has, 
according  to  Hugo,  an  air  of  opulence,  of  which  many 
larger  towns  are  destitute  ;  Its  streets  are  regular,  and  it 
has  many  gimd  houses  and  public  buildings ;  IncliidIng  a 
church  built  by  the  Templars,  the  par.  church,  with  se- 
veral  curious  sculptures,  town-hall,  *c.  On  a  rocky 
height,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  U  an  old  castle,  now 
converted  Into  a  house  of  correction  (or,  ace<irdliig  to 
Hugo,  a  barrack).  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  twist, 
'  hats,  Koa|>,  and  olive  nil ;  and  a  brisk  grneral  trade. 
Thu  remains  of  a  temple  In  honour  of  TIbeilus  have 
been  discovered  liere.  (//u^u,  Diet.  Hfog.,  Hc.\ 

SAI.ONICA  (an.  7'A>'*Ki/uniC(il,  n  celebratiMl  city  and 

1  seaport  of  r'urope.in  Turkey,  cap.  sandjak  of  Its  own 

1  name,  .tt  the  N.F.  extremity  of  the  gulpli  of  same  name, 

I  IH.'i  ni.  N.N.W.  Athens,  hit.   4""  30'  47"  N..  long.  22^ 

^7'  13"  K.     Its  pop.  was  estliiiated   by  Mr.  Walpole  at 

about  42,(00,  by  M.  Ilcaiijour  at  tin.duo,  and  by  later 
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though,  perhapi,  leis  cauKoua  authorities,  at  70,000, 
of  whom  about  three  f!flh>  arc  Turks,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
Jews  and  Franlis,  with  a  few  Greelis.  Its  appearance, 
when  approached  from  tlie  gulph,  is  very  imposing,  as  it 
la  seen  from  a  great  distance,  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
iteep  hill,  amid  cypress  trees  and  slinibs,  surrounded  by 
lofty  white-washed  walls  ascending  in  a  triangular  form 
from  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  a  fortress  with  seren 
towers.  The  domes  and  miiinrcts  of  numerous  mosques 
rise  from  among  the  other  buildings,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded with  cypresses,  give  uu  air  of  splendour  to  its 
exterior. 

The  circ.  of  the  city  walls  probably  exceeds  it  m.  ; 
but,  according  to  Ur.  Clarke.  "  a  great  part  of  the 
space  within  is  void."  (vii.  41.?.  8vo.  cd.)  Its  interior 
presents  the  same  irregularity,  and  many  of  the  defor- 
mities common  to  Turkish  towns  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as 
respects  cleunllncss  and  internal  comfort,  it  may  con- 
trast favourably  with  most  other  places  in  Turkey  of 
largo  siie  and  pop.  "  I'lic  houses  are  griiernlly  built  of 
unburned  bricks,  and  arc,  for  the  mo.'it  part,  little  better 
than  so  many  hovels."  (.Clarke)  Those  of  the  principal 
Inliabs.,  Greeks  and  Turks,  have  here,  as  in  Vnnnina, 
■mall  areas  connected  with  thorn,  generally  occupied  by  u 
few  trees.  The  bazaars,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
are  very  extensive,  forming  several  long,  but  narrow 
streets  shaded  either  by  trellises  with  vines,  or  by  pro- 
jecting woikIcu  sheds,  witli  branches  of  trees  thrown 
across.  The  dealers  are  iirincipally  Greeks  and  .lews  ; 
and  the  shops  are  well  filled  with  manufactuied  goods 
and  colonial  produce  ;  but  In  jewellery,  shawls,  and  the 
richer  articles  of  oriental  dress,  they  appear  inferior. 
Some  of  the  mosques  are  worth  notieo  from  their  size 
and  antiquity,  especially  two  which  were  formerly  Greek 
churches.  Another  remarkable  edlliee,  called  the  Ro- 
tunda, after  having  succe<isively  served  as  a  heathen 
temple  and  Christian  cliureh,  has  been  ronverted  into  a 
mosnue :  it  has  evidently  been  built  on  the  moilel  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Home.  The  (Mipnla  is  nilorned  with  mosaic 
work,  aiipearing  like  8  frontispieees  of  line  buildings,  and 
in  the  uume  is  a  circular  aperture,  as  in  th.at  of  tlic  I'an- 
thcon.  A  fourth  mosque  lias  been  formeil  out  of  a  line 
temple  of  the  Thermean  Venus.  Tills  was  originally  a 
perfect  parallelogram,  "Oft.  in  length, anJ .'Wit.  In  wiilth, 
supported  on  either  slJe  by  12  c<ilumns  of  the  lonie 
order,  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions.  The  Greeks 
spoiled  this  beautiful  building  by  eiuleavouring  to  make 
it  cruciform  ;  but  the  six  columns  of  the  pnmaot  re- 
main ;  and  M.,noaujour  say.'!,  that  if  the  Gothic  distigure- 
inents  were  strippeJ  olf,  the  original  etiitlee  would  bo 
found  in  the  liighest  state  of  presi'rvation,  and  would  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  aiitiquily.  Among 
the  other  ancient  structures  are  two  trlumpli,il  arches, 
one  of  which,  now  forming  a  part  nftlie  eify  walls,  was 
erecteil  to  Augintus  alter  the  battle  of  I'liilippi,  and 
the  other,  of  brick  encased  with  marble,  in  honour  of  1 
Conltantine:  on  the  piers  ol  tlie  latter  are  some  fine 
groups  in  bas-relief,  having  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  'I'he 
Augustan  gate,  however  (now  calleil  the  V.uiiar  gate,  ' 
because  it  leads  to  the  river  of  that  name),  is  said 
by  Ur.  Clarke  to  bo  a  work  of  »ii|)eriiir  taste.  Its  ori- 
ginal lieigiit  appears  to  h.'ive  been  4.1  It.  ;  but  the  lower 
part,  to  the  depth  of  'i^  ft.,  is  below  the  present  surface : 
the  span  of  the  arch  is  12  ft.,  and  tlie  masonry  is  of 
squared  white  marble  blocks,  having  in.scriptions  and 
apiiropriate  bas-reliers.  In  the  niiddle  of  the  city  is  a 
magnificent  ruin,  called  Ir>riinlml<i.i  by  tlie  Spanisli  Jews 
resident  here,  supposed  to  liave  lieen  the  piupyliiiim,  or 
entrance  to  a  circus,  consi^liiii^  of  ■<  ('iirinthlaii  culiiinns, 
■Ujiporting  an  ent.dilature  on  wliiih  are  several  ligiires 
mucli  defaceil,  as  large  as  lifi',  and  still  exiiiliitiiig  the 
traces  of  a  master's  hand.  I  lie  castle,  which  forins  a 
large  area,  seiiaraleil  liy  a  rampart  from  thi!  city,  has 
lofly  and  n(Hl-liuilt  Widis ;  ami.  at  its  lilghest  point, 
stands  the  fortress  siirniiiunieil.  like  that  of  Ccinstanti- 
noplo,  Ijy  7  towers,  c.illed  liy  tlie  Turks  Villi-), milr,  and 
by  the  Greeks  'Eiet<iTuey)i.  These!  tuwers,  however, 
though  occupying  the  site  of  llii'  ohl  acropolis,  are  com- 
paratively inodiTIi,  liaHii;',  been  built  by  the  Venetians. 

Saluuica,  during  tliat  periixl  of  tlie  late  war,  ulien  tlie 
anti-coinnierciai  system  of  N'apuliciii  was  at  its  height, 
became  an  Inipoitaiit  depot  lor  Uritlsli  g'oils.  wlience 
lliev  were  conveyed  to  ftermaiiy,  Hiissia.  tinii  oilier  parts 
of  I'.iiroiie.  They  weri'  traospirtid  on  p.ick-horses,  by 
long  and  iabfirious  juiirnics,  into  tiie  centre  of  T'orope, 
through  Hosiiia  into  Au>!ri,i.  au<l  Ihriiii^-h  llulgiria 
into  dlHerent  |iart»  of  lliiiuirv,  Traiisylv  inii,  \c.  ; 
the  tiiiii' nccupleil  in  travi'Illii^;  Iriiiii  .Siliinica  to  VIciin.i 
Iming  alHiiit  ,l.^  iliw.  At  all  times,  Imucver.  it  lias 
had  a  coiiiiiier.ilile  trade,  tvhicli,  of  lati!  years,  has 
rather  IncreiiMsl,  |i.ii(iciilarly  as  regards  the  import- 
atioii  of  llrllMi  collon  nianuOicturcs.  Tlie  exports  priii- 
liiiAlly  t'onsliit  of  silk  and  tolNuco,  wool,  ra.  cnttou, 
wlieat,  anil  oilier  kiieclis  of  grain,  liiisi'ed  and  lieiiipseed, 
limber,  nuts  Irnni  Mniinl  Atlios,  \c,;  the  eiilire  value  In 
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factnres,  and  colonial  produce),  were  valued  at  90,810/. 
The  import-trade  of  the  rayahs,  most  of  whom  are  Jews, 
who  purchase  by  Urmans  the  same  commercial  privileges 
as  the  Franks,  is  carried  on  by  credits  on  Vienna,  few  of 
the  importers  having  any  capital ;  and  orders  to  England 
are  co'.nmonly  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Vienna,  where  the 
charge  for  credit  is  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Goods  are  generally  sold  in  the  interior  at  an  advance  of 
10  or  14  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  cost,  leaving  a  profit 
varying  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  importer.  'We 
subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Ton- 
n.igo,  and  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  that  entered  and 
left  Salonica  in  1H37,  specifying  the  Countries  to  which 
the  Vessels  bi-longed. 
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The  intercourse  with  Kngl.inil  was  a  few  years  ago 
principally  carried  on  tlirough  Malta  by  Maltese  or  Greek 
vessels  ;  tint  the  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  in  English  bottoms.  Tiie  ordinary  Import  and  export 
duties  are  those  common  to  foreign  trade  in  Turkey,  viz. 
3  per  cent,  ad  vnlorrm,  being  farmed  by  the  Porte  under 
certain  restrictions  to  the  pacha,  or  governor  of  the  city. 
Salonica  has  no  port ;  but  there  is  excellent  <anchor.ige  iii 
tlie  roads  opposite  the  town,  which,  from  tlie  conligiira- 
tion  of  the  gulph,  are  nearly  landlocked.  Accoiiiiis  are 
kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120  aspers,  and  the  coins 
are  similar  to  tho.so  of  Constantinople  (which  see).  The 
weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  tliose  of  .Smyrna, 
except  that  the  kixioz,  or  corn  measure  of  Saloiiiia,  =' 
37H  kizloz  of  Smyrna. 

Tlie  commerelal  classes  consist  chielly  of  Jews  and 
Franks,  the  Greek  pop.  having  greatly  tliminished  since 
the  war  of  independence.  Salonica,  however,  is  a  me. 
tropolitan  see,  witli  H  attached  bishoprics,  and  there  are 
numerous  Greek  churches.  Tlie  Jews  form  an  iniport- 
.ant  sestion  of  tiie  pop. :  they  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  de- 
scent,  and  obtain  a  llveliliood  by  commerce  and  retail 
trade  in  the  bazaars,  those  of  tlie  lower  orders  lieing  em- 
ployed as  p.irters  <m  the  quays  or  in  similar  oflices.  The 
Franks,  most  of  whom  reside  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
city,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  French  and  (ierm.in!, 
who  have  establishments  for  the  management  of  the 
transit  trade.  The  situation  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially in  autumn,  owing  to  tiie  vicinity  of  tlie  marslies 
at  the  head  of  tlie  guipli :  Intermittent  fevers  are  iIk  ii 
exceedingly  common,  as  well  as  chronic  visceral  cnni- 
plalnts,  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  those  diseases. 

'Ihessalonlea  was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  town  under 
the  na'iio  of  Thfitna,  by  which  it  was  known  to  llerod)- 
tus,  Thucydides,  and  .1';schines.  Xerxes  stayed  here 
some  days  with  his  army  (llcroil.  vii.  I2H.),  and  it  »,is 
occupied  for  a  short  time  liy  tlie  Atheliiaiis  during  llie 
Peloponnesian  war.  According  to  Stralio  (lib.  vil.),  Ca- 
Sander  changed  its  ii.une  to  that  of  his  wife  Thess.iloiilc;!. 
the  daughter  of  I'hiliji,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the 
(Jrent.  After  the  coiKiiiest  of  Macedonia  by  the  llnmaiit 
It  was  made  tlie  capital  of  the  second  of  tlie  four  dislricU 
into  which  that  country  w.is  divided  ;  it  was  the  resideiire 
of  Cicero  liiirlng  a  part  of  the  time  lie  continued  an  exile. 
Valerlin  raised  it  to  tlie  r.iiik  id  a  ('oloiiy  ;  and  it  had  an 
,'unpliithealre,  a  hippodroiiie,  and  numerous  spleihliil 
public  buildings.  It  is  also  extrc'inely  liiteisling  frniii 
its  coiinection  with  the  early  history  of  I'hiislianitvi 
having  been  visited  by  St.  Taui,  who  made  many  ce'ii- 
verts,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  Kpislles  to  tie'  I'liessa- 
lonlans.  (.Ili>ll<inil's  Trnrrh ;  C'liiikr'.i  Traiuls,  \n. 
4I1-47X. ;  Miiiniiig  Chrimirlf  Jur  July  U.,  isaii;  (',/• 
liirii,  (liiiu,  .liitiqnii,  i.  1(141.) 

SAI.or,  or  SlIllDPSlllllI':.  an  inland  co.  of  Kiij- 
land,  having  N.  Diuliigh,  a  delached  portion  iif  Flint, 
and  Cheshire,  K.  StHlliird,  S.  Worcester,  lierilord,  iiiiil 
lladiior.  and  W.  Montgomery.  Area,  nSli..V20  aires,  of 
which  about  TOn.lKMl  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  Aspect  much  diversified.  No  part  iif  the 
surface  is  quite  llat ;  but  the  great  iilalii  ol  .Salop,  ur 
Slirewsbiiry.  is  comparatively  level.  It  extends,  leiiiith- 
wise,  from  Whilechurch,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshiri',  S 
to  Church  Slrellnn,  a  dUtauce  of  about .'«)  ni. ;  and  Irom 
Oswestry,  on   the  cunfliies  of   Uenldgli,  to  Colclirmk 
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SALSETTE. 

Dale  on  the  E.,  about  28  m.  The  \\reKln  hill  rises  out 
of  this  extensive  plain  on  its  E.  side.  The  S.,  or  rather 
the  S.W.  parts  of  the  Co.,  contain  several  ranges  of  Hat- 
tish  square-shaped  hills,  divided  by  l>caiitiful  valleys. 
Soil  various,  but  generally  fertile.  In  the  E.  it  consists 
of  a  red  sandy  foam,  like  that  of  Cheshire  ;  in  the  S.,  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  loam  is  most  prevalent ;  and  in  the 
VV,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gravelly  light  soil.  The  har- 
vest is  said  to  be  a  fortnight  earlier  on  the  E,  than  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  co. ;  a  difVercncc  depending  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  the  greater  elevation  of  the  ground  on  the  W. 
side  ;  but  partly,  also,  on  differences  of  soil,  Salop  is 
irincipally  under  tillage  ;  but,  in  the  S.  and  W.,  breed- 
.ng  and  dairying  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
A  pood  deal  of  cheese,  sold  under  the  name  of  Cheshire, 
but  inferior  to  the  genuine  article,  is  made  in  this  co. 
The  wool  of  the  hilly  tracts  used  to  be  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  quality,  but  it  has  deteriorated  during  the  present 
century  in  consequence  of  tlie  efforts  of  the  farmers  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  the  weight  of  the 
fleece.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  co,  is  supposed 
to  exceed  420,000  ;  producing  annually  above  7,000  packs 
of  wool.  Hops  are  produced  on  the  borders  of  Hereford. 
I'roperty  variously  divided ;  some  estates  being  very 
large,  while  there  are  many  of  very  inferior  degree  of 
siie.  On  the  borders  of  Wales,  farms  very  small,  many 
not  exceeding  i!0  acres  ;  but  on  the  E,  side  of  the  Co.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shitfoal,  Wellington,  Newport,  &c.,  they 
vary  from  1 00  to  5li0  acres  or  more . 

The  district  of  Clun  Torest,  in  tlie  S.W.  part  of  the 
CO.,  is  divided  into  small  freehold  properties,  varying  in 
value  from  5/.  to  1.50/.  a  year,  the  majority  being  of  the 
smaller  class.  Their  occupiers,  who,  in  most  cases,  are 
also  the  owners,  employ  few  labourers,  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  on  their  farms  being  executed  by  tliem- 
sclves  and  their  families.  Leases  less  common  now 
than  formerly,  and  farms  generally  held  from  year  to 
year.  Agriculture  improving;  but,  owing  to  the  want 
of  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  with  proper  con. 
ditions  as  to  management,  it  continues  to  be  very  de- 
fective. The  number  of  corn  crops,  taken  in  succession, 
has  lieen  materially  diminished  since  1820;  but  two 
wheat  crops  still  not  unl'requently  follow  c.ich  other. 
These  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  district  on 
tlie  K.  side  of  the  co.  mentioned  above  ;  where  the 
farms  are  large  ;  for  there  the  tenants  are  active  and  en- 
terprising, and  agriculture  higliiv  improved.  Turnips 
extensively  cultivated,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  drills  ; 
few  oats  grown.  Cattle  of  mixed  breed,  and  rather  in- 
I'crior.  Pork  and  baton  mneli  used  by  the  people.    Large 

Drainage 


(locks  of  turkeys  raiserl  by  some  farmers.  Drainage  in 
some  places  much  wanted.  Average  rent  of  land,  in 
ISIO,  I7,v  2rf.  an  acre.  Principal  mineral  products,  iron, 
coal  lead,  limestone,  and  freestone.  With  the  exception 
of  S  Wales,  St.iiFordshire,  and  Lanarkshire,  more  titan 
doiilile  the  quantity  of  iron  is  made  in  thisco.  that  is  made 
in  any  otiier  co.  of  tlie  empire  ;  tlie  Salop  fuin.aces  hav- 
ing prodnred  above  73,1100  tons  of  iron  in  1830,  and 
above  100,000  tons  in  IWIO.  The  furnaces  are  principally 
ill  Colebrook  Dale,  between  Wellington  and  Wiliey. 
Kxcelient  china  ware,  and  a  very  superior  species  of 
pottery,  are  m.ide  at  Coalport  on  the  Severn  and  its  vi- 
cinity :  pipes,  nails,  Ike,  are  made  at  Brospley  ;  carpets 
at  Uridgnorth  ;  gloves  at  LuJlow,  Hcc.  Some  branches 
of  the  n.mnel  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  Siirewshury 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  porticm  of 
tlie  II:uniel  sold  In  its  markets  Is  brought  from  Mc- 
riimedi  and  Denbigh.  The  Severn,  which  becomes  na- 
vigable at  Poole,  CO.  Montgomery,  traverses  this  co,  in  a 
JS.I';.  direction,  dividing  it  into  tv.  ■  not  very  unequal 
portions  i  and  it  is  besides  intersee''  d  by  very  import- 
ant e:iimU.  Uoads  formerly  very  iiad,  but  now  a  goml 
(leal  improved,  though  still  susceptible  of  inncli  anielior- 
alum.  Salop  Is  divided  into  \fi  hundreds,  or  di^lrictH 
an»wer,il)le  to  that  denomin.itlon,  and  2I(>  pars.  It  re- 
turns 1 1  moms,  to  the  II.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2 
each  for  the  bors.  of  Shrewsliury,  Bridgnorth,  and  Wen- 
look,  and  I  for  Ludlow.  HegUtercd  electors  for  the  co.. 
Ill  IKVt  40,  H,m.^,  of  iihmn  \m>J  were  for  the  N.,  and 
ll.TTB  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  In  Inai,  Salop  had 
4'.Mi3,1  inhabited  houses,  40,427  families,  and  222,'.t;tn  in- 
h,ili5.,of  whom  111,017  were  males,  and  lll,ii21  I'eniales. 
Sum  expended  for  tlic  relief  of  the  poor,  in  iHltO-tO, 
rri,(ii2/,  Annuiil  value  of  real  property, iu  IKl-'i.  I,0ls3,702/. 
I'niflls  of  trades  and  professions,  in  do.,  27!),!Kt.U 

SALsr.  T  TE,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  llindostan, 
prov.  Arnngabad,  immediately  N.  of  Hiimlmy  island, 
ttilli  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
Length  |M  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  Kt  m. 
Pop.  liHisely  estimated  at  .M^lKili,  .aliout  I., Mb  of  whom 
limy  he  Portuguese  Christians.  There  are  two  towns 
on  the  islinid,  Taimnh,  and  tiorahnnder  ;  the  llrst  being 
iHnl  and  tlonrishing,  with  a  small  fort,  several  diuiclics, 
ami  a  eoiisideriilile  llrillsh  cantimnient.  The  more 
remote  Interior  parts  of  the  island  are  Inhabited  by  wild 
tiilK'S,  having  no  Intercourse  with  the  Hindoos  of  the 
coast ;  but  wlio,  being  occupied  as  burners  of  charcoal, 
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bring  it  down  to  particular  gpots,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  by  dealers  in  the  article,  who  deposit  in  its  place  a 
payment,  settled  by  custom,  of  rice,  clothing,  and  Iron 
tools. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  of  Salsette  arc  the  cave- 
temples  of  Kennery,  among  the  most  remarkable  Budd. 
hie  excavations  in  India.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  being  scattered  ,it  different  elevations  over  both 
sides  of  a  high  knoll,  belonging  to  a  range  of  hills  which 
divides  the  island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
largest,  and  most  remarkable  cave,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Carlee  (which  see  L  539.),  and  was 
converted  by  the  Portuguese  into  a  church.  It  is  entered 
through  a  line  and  lofty  portico  in  front,  a  little  to  the 
left  hand  of  which  is  a  detached  octagonal  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  three  lions  seated  back  to  back.  On  either 
side  of  the  portico  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Budh,  nearly 
20  ft.  in  height.  The  screen  which  separates  the  vcs. 
tibule  from  the  temple  has  in  its  centre  a  large  door, 
above  which  are  three  windows  in  a  semicircular  arch  j 
elsewhere,  it  is  covered  with  carved  Hgures.  The  apart- 
ment within  is  Ul^'ft.  in  length,  and  38  in  breadth,  semi- 
circular, and  surrounded  oil  every  side,  but  that  of  the 
entrance,  with  a  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars.  Of 
these,  12  on  citlier  side  nearest  the  entrance  have  carved 
bases  and  capitals ;  the  rest  arc  not  finished  in  this 
manner.  In  tlie  semicircular  end  is  a  dome-shaped 
rock,  the  daygos  of  Buddhic  temples,  traditionally  said 
to  have  once  supported  the  Ice,  or  sacred  umbrella.  Tlie 
roof,  like  that  of  the  Carlee  ti-mple,  is  a  semicircular 
arch,  supported  by  slemler  ribs  of  teak-wood.  The 
.  arious  otiier  caves  in  tills  hill  are  square,  or  flat-roofed, 
and  attached  to  many  arc  deep  and  wcU-carved  cisterns. 
There  are  other  cave-temples  in  the  Island,  at  the  vil- 
lages of  iMompezier,  and  Ambowlee  ;  and  at  the  former 
are  ruins  of  a  very  handsome  Portuguese  church  and 
Jesuit  monastery.  (Furbcs  ;  Lurd  Valcntia  ;  JIcLer,  SfC, 
in  Mod.  Trav.) 

SALTA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its 

own  name,  republic  of  La  Plata,  on  the  high  road  from 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  820m.N.W.  the  former  city; 

lat.  24=1  ;iO'  N.,  long.  04°  1'  30"  W.     Pop.  from  8,000  to 

9,000.     "  Upon  tliu  wholes  it  has  a  neat  appearance,  and 

boasts  of  a  cathedral  and  many  churches.     It  is,  how- 

I  ever,  badly  situated  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  valley,  through 

j  which  flow  the  rivers  Arias  and  Silleta  (tributaries  of 

^  the  Sidado) ;  the  latter  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  aban- 

I  doncd  Its  ancient  bed,  and  seems  to  threaten,  at  no  dis- 

,  taut  neriod,  to  burst  over  the  low  marshy  grounds  upon 

I  which  the  city  stands,"   (Parish's Buenoa  Ayres,  p.  273.) 

;  Its  air  is  unhealthy  ;  but  Its  vicinity  abounds  with  wheat, 

rye,  cattle,  &c.,  in  which,  and  in  salt,  wine,  hides,  and 

'  mules,  the  city  has  an  active  trade.     It  was  founded  by 

I  Dim  Philip  de  Lerma  in  15S2. 

!  S.\LTASII,  a  decayed  hor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
chapelry  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  S.  div.  bund,  of 
'  East,  17  m.  S.S.E.  Launceston,  and  4  m.  N.W.Ply. 
mouth.  Pop.  of  bnr.,  in  1H31,  1,037.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  rock,  near  the  Tamar,  from  which  the  principal 
;  street  runs  at  right  angles,  the  houses  rising  one  aliovo 
'  another  to  the  hill-top,  on  which  stands  the  chapel  and 
town-hall.  The  latter  Is  supported  by  pillars,  the  open 
'  space  beneath  being  used  for  a  market.  Streets  narrow 
and  ill-built ;  the  houses  being,  for  the  most  part,  little 
better  than  cottages,  though  chiefly  of  stone  from  the 
rock  on  wliich  the  town  stands.  The  chapel  is  small; 
;  and  the  living  Is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Stephen,  value  4ri/.  a  year.  There  are  also  two  places 
of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday-schools, 
and  there  is  a  small  free-school.  S.altash,  which  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  of  more  iniport.'.nco  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  principally  inhabited  by  lisliermen,  or  persons 
connected  with  the  docks  and  shipping  of  Deviniport; 
and  in  sumnier  is  a  favourite  resort  for  holiday-people 
from  Plyii  oiith  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  It 
is  likewise  one  of  the  chief  entrances  into  Cornwall  from 
Devonshire,  and  is  appro.ichcd  liy  a  ferry  over  the 
Tamar,  the  revenues  ot  which  belong  to  the  corporation. 
Saltash  was  niadi  a  free  bor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  returned  2  menis.  to  tlie  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Iteforni  Act,  by  which  it  was 
dihfriuichised.  It  was  considered  of  too  little  Importance 
to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Keform 
Act.  Markets  on  Saturday:  fairs,  Ecb.  2,,  July  25,,  and 
the  Tue«d,iy«  before  eacli  quarter-day. 

S.\LTC').\TS,  a  sea- port  town  of  .Scotland,  co,  Ayr, 
partly  iu  the  par,  of  Ardrossan,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Stevenstou,  24  m,  S.W.  Clasgow,  and  about  I  m,  S,  Ar- 
drossan, Pop.  in  1830,  about  4,(XMI.  It  has  some  good 
houses  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  indiflercntly  and  irregu- 
larly built,  and  mean  looking.  It  has  a  town-house,  with 
a  handsome  spire,  clock  ami  bell.  Its  name  Is  derived 
from  the  salt-works,  established  In  the  town  for  the 
production  of  salt,  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  ; 
liiit  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  they  have 
iH'en  nearly  abandoned.  Magnesia,  however,  ttlll  con- 
tinues to  be  produced  to  some  extent.  The  priticlpal 
i  Ss  3 
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'  dependence  of  the  inhab.  la  on  the  weaving  and  lewing 
or  musllni,  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers.  There  may, 
in  all,  bo  about  &nO  looms  so  rmplnyed ;  principally  on 
lappets,  gnuzcs,  shawls,  trimmings,  silks,  &c.     About 

30,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  shipped  here  for  Belfast,  ... 

Publin,  &e.     A  good  deal  of  ship-buil>ling  was  formerly  i  IS02,  when  it  was  secularized.    ((Enlr.  Nat.  Encyctop 


SAMOS. 

vari'a,  destroyed  bv  Atilla  in  448.  In  803,  Charlemagne 
and  the  ambassaaora  of  Nicpphorus,  emppror  of  the 
East,  met  in  this  town  tn  settle  the  boundaries  of  tlicir 
respective  empires.  In  the  l.'Uh  century  the  city  became 
the  cap.  of  a  territory,  governed  by  its  archbishops  till 


carried  on ;  but  latterly  It  has  declined.      Two  con- 
gregations belong  to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  | 
one  to  the  Relief;  and  there  is  a  Gaelic  chapel.    It  haa 
a  subscription  library,  a  parochial  school,  a  free  school,  | 
managed  bv  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  other  schools,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  some  fricnc'ly  societies,  a  branch  of 
the  Ayrshire  Banking  Company,  &c.     The  harbour  is  ; 
very  defective ;    and  in  this   respect  it  labours  under 
great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  Ardrossan.    (New 
Statist.  Ace.  qf  Scotland,  Aj/nhire,  pnrhhca  Ardrossan 
and  Slevrnston.) 


Berghaus  !    TurnbuWt  Austria,  i.  139— 143. ;  Spencer) 
German!/  and  the  Gcrmans,\\.  309—312.) 

SAMARANU,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Java,  on  its  N. 
coast,  the  cap.  of  a  prov.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
its  own  name,  210  m.  K.S.K.  Batavia  ;  hit.  6'^.WS.,long. 
110°  27'  K.  Po]).  supposed  to  be  at  least  20,000,  incluaiiig 
many  Chinese  and  some  Kuro]>pans.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  is  fortified  with  rumpnrts  and  a  wet  ditch,  ca- 
pable of  resisting  a  native  force.  It  has  many  good 
nouses,  a  large  church,  town-hall,  and  hospital,  a  mili- 
tary school,  theatre,  and  observatory.    Before  it  is  a 


SALUZZO  (Fr.   Saluces),  a  city  of  the  Sardinian    deep  morass,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  only  by 
"      "    -'  -  *  -■^-  ••--'  -'■•--  .1 —    —     two  raised  causeways  and  the  river  :  it  is,  however,  Irss 

unhealthy  than  the  lower  parts  of  Batavia.  Provisions 
are  cheap  ;  and  near  the  town  are  many  country  houses. 
"  The  river,  or  rather  creek,  is  very  shallow,  and  cannot 
be  entered  by  lo,tded  boats  at  low  water.  Tlie  roads  are 
also  exceeduigly  insecure  ;  the  town  owes  its  import, 
ance,  therefore,  solely  to  the  industry  of  the  natives  in 
the  adjoining  districts,  who  raise  large  quantities  of 
coffee,  pepper,  and  rice.  Many  ship-loads  of  the  luttur 
arc  annu.iily  exported  to  China,  and  to  difTercnt  countries 
in  the  Archipelago."  (Earl's  Eastern  Seas,  p.  42.)  .Sa- 
marang  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  civil  and  crimiiiiil 
courts,  and  courts  martial  in  the  island,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  governor  with  extensive  authority. 

SAMAUCANI),  a  city  of  indep.  Tartpry,  in  Bokham, 
onthc  SoRd.or  Zer-Afchan,  120m.  E.  Bokhara, lat  39° 30' 
N.,  long.()H°50'  I.V'  K.  Pop., according  to  Sir  A.  Burnes, 
about  1(1,000.  Tiie  out-works  are  sai<l  to  be  about  30  m. 
in  cire.,  enclosing  gardrns,  parks,  fields,  and  extensive 
suburbs  :  the  inner  wall  surrounding  the  city  is  of  earth, 
and  has  four  gates.  Saniarcand  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  niagnincently  built ;  but  it  is  now  in  a 
decayed  condition,  and  gardens,  fields,  and  plantations, 
occupy  the  place  of  its  numerous  streets  and  mosques. 


dom.,  div.  Coni,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Turin.  Pop.,  in 
I8.3H,  14,426.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  one  on  the 
summit  and  declivity,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
The  upper  town  is  walled,  tolerably  wpII  built,  and  has 
a  castle,  which  was,  for  three  centuries,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquises  of  Saluzzo ;  one  of  whom,  lictwcen 
1478  and  1480,  constructed  the  gallery  through  the  Col 
do  VIso.  (Murray's  Handbook  for  Piedmont,  344.)  The 
lower  town  is  the  more  populous,  and  continues  on  the 
increase.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome  building,  is  in  a 
suburb.  Saluzzo  has  several  convents,  an  intendency,  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  roy.il  college.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.  Hs  chief  manufactures  comprise  silk, 
leather,  hats,  and  hardware :  and  it  lias  some  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  and  cattle.  Under  tlic  French,  Saluzzo  was 
the  cap.  dep  Stura.    (Rampoldi,  Coirg.,  I^c.) 

SALZilUKG,  a  oity  of  Upper  Austria,  cap.  of  the 
circ,  as  it  formerly  was  of  an  archbishopric  of  the  same 
name,  «n  the  S.dz.icli,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn,  07  m. 
S.W.  I.inz,  and  70m.  K.S.K.  Munich.  I.at.  47°  48'  10" 
N. ;  long.  13°  1'  2.5"  E.  Pop.,  in  18.14.  about  12,000, 
having  decreased  considerably  since  Salzburg  ceased  to 
lie  the  cap.  of  an  indep.  territory.     The  Salzach,  which 


hero  flows  impetuously  between  two  masses  of  rock,  i  There  were  formerly  upwards  of  200  mosques,  m.any  of 


divides  the  city  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge,  370  ft.  in  length.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by 
eight  gales  ;  and  on  a  lofty  point,  commanding  the  town 
and  adjacent  country,  is  the  lloensnlxberg,  formerly  the 
feudal  citadel  and  residence  of  the  prlncc-.'irchbisfiops. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liar  height,  surmounted 


but  now  used  as  a  barrack, 
river  is  the  Capucinerberg,  a  siinil 

by  the  Capiichin  convent.  Owing  to  the  numlier  of  its 
churches,  the  profusion  of  marble  statues,  and  flat-roofed 
houses,  Salzburg  has  the  asppct  of  .tn  Italian  city.  Ac- 
cording to  Tiirnlmll,  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  which, 
he  says,  forms  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  style  of 
building,  "  la  a  heavy  pile  of  m.isonry,  five  stories  in 
height,  and  composed  of  walls,  floorings,  .ind  internal 

divisions,  from  the  ba.'sement  to  the  roof,  entirely  of  of  the  caravan-traders,  as  well  as  the  modern  capital  olilic! 
stone."  Generally  spealiing.  the  city  is  dull  and  gloomy,  '  country.  The  ancient  city.  Iiowever.  is  still  regarded  with 
and  its  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  grass-grown.  The  |  high  veneration  by  the  people,  and  till  a  king  of  ll(ikli,ira 
cathedral,  constructed  in  the  17th  century,  on  the  plan  of  i  has  annexed  Saniarcand  to  liis  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  ;i.s  a 
St.  Peter's  at  Home,  is  large  and  imposing,  and  has  nu-  legitimate  sovereign  :  indceii,  its  possession  becomes  tlio 
merous  monuments,  tciilpfures,  paintings,  and  other  '  first  object  on  the  demise  of  one  ruler  and  the  accessidn 
works  of  art.     It  has  a  fine  facade  of  white  marble,  occu-  t  of  another.     Paper,  maile  of  silk,  is  said  to  have  lueii 


which  were  of  white  niarlilc  ;  but  most  of  these  have 
become  mere  ruins.  Of  the  40  »Hfrfri',s»a«,  or  Moliain. 
inedan  colleges,  only  tliree  arc  perfect,  one  of  them 
forming  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  UIng  liej; 
being  extremely  handsome,  ornamented  with  bronze 
and  enamelled  bricks.  Another  college, called  Sheredar, 
is  likewise  of  very  beautiful  architecture.  The  tomb  of 
the  famous  Timour  liec.  or  Tamerlane,  and  his  fiiniily, 
still  remains ;  and  the  ashes  of  tlie  emperor  rest  heneatli 
a  lofty  dome,  the  walls  of  which  arc  superbly  adorned 
with  jaspar  and  agate. 

Samarcand  h.is  several  bazars,  and  three  large  khans ; 
but  its  commercial  importance  is  all  but  extingiiisheil; 
Bokhara  having  been  for  many  years  the  great  eiitre|iat 


pying  the  whole  side  of  a  public  square,  with  three  en- 
trances, RaiiktHl  by  two  rows  of  m.irble  statues.  Seve.al 
of  the  other  churches  are  highly  gilt,  and  decorated. 
Monasteries  are  numerous,  but  the  numlicr  of  their 
Inmates  has  iK'en  much  reduced.  In  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  is  the  t<imb  of  Michael  Haydn,  the 
musical  composer,  who,  as  well  as  Mozart,  was  a  native 
of  Salzburg.  The  Miraliel  palace  is  a  handsome  modern 
rditice.  One  of  the  greatest  ciirlo«ities  in  the  city  is  a 
gateway  or  tunnel,  4'2il  ft.  in  length,  cut  through  the 
solid  ruck  (Spencer),  though  fur  what  purpose  we  are  not 
informed. 

Salzburg  has  a  military  and  three  civil  hospitals,  se- 
veral charitable  institutions,  a  government  pawn-bank, 
and  a  prison.  It  had  furinetly  a  university;  but  this  Is 
now  reduced  lO  a  lyceuni  of  two  faculties,  medicine 
and  jurisprudence,  with  a  library  of  '.^o,(MIO  V(ds.,  and 
probably  of  120  MSS.,  some  of  the  Htb  .ind  !>tli  cen- 
turies, a  botanic  garden,  zoological  iniiseuni,  ^e.  In 
the  Benedictine  c<inveiit  is  anotlier  extensive  library, 
with  ccdiections  of  coins,  &c.  It  has,  also,  a  gymn.islum, 
Ursiiline  fi>male  school,  a  sp.U'l<>us  nub'ic  cemetery,  a 
public  museum,  and  a  theatre.  Salzburg  is  still  the 
residence  of  an  arcliliishop,  who  has  five  suffragans ; 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  circle,  .He. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  leather,  starch, 
gunpowder,  iron  wire,  an<l  tiles,  and  some  transit  trade, 
though  this  haa  very  much  diminished.  It  is  well  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  provisions;  but  the  prevalence 
of  goitre  is  n  drawback  to  its  nclvaolages.  All  travellers 
agrcf  that  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  exaggiTate  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  neigliboiirhond. 

tialiburg  Is  supposed  to  occupy  the  alto  of  the  anc.  Ju- 


early  manufactured  at  Samarcand  ;  but  ordinary  paper 

is  now  supplied  from  Itilssla.     Tlie  .situation  of  tlie  eily 

has  been  diservedly  praised  by  Asiatics,  since  it  slamls 

near  low  hills,   in  a  country  elsewhere  plain  and  livel. 

;  The  cliin.itc  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  good  water  is  snp|iliiil 

j  from  a  great  number  of  I'diiutains,  communicating  by 

I  pipes  with  the  ri\er,  and  tlie  neighbourhood  I'nnii.'.lHs 

abuiiilaiiec  of  fruit,  and  other  su|iplies  for  the  market. 

Saniarc.ind,  wliiih  was  taken  in  12'20  by  Jenghis  kliiin 
from  the  siilian  Mahomet,  became  under  Timour  llie 
capital  of  one  of  tlie  largest  impires  in  the  worl.l,  and 
the  centre  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilizatiim,  at  the 
same  lime  that  it  ro.se  to  liigli  distinction  on  account  uf 
its  extensive  coinnierce  with  all  parts  of  Asia. 

It  was  reunited  to  llokliara  by  Abdullah  at  theelcKPor 
the  Kith  ei'iiliirv,  since  whirli  it  li.is  gradually  Allien  lii 
its  present  rank  as  a  mere  provimial  town  ;  a:id  ue 
may  now-  seanli  in  vain  for  its  ancient  |ialaies,  thi, 
beauty  of  wliicli  is  eulogised  by  the  Arab  liisloriiiiis. 
( Hurui's  /liilJiiini,  ii.  'i'i>—2''>. ;  llagcmeisler  si,r  I'Ahc 
Oeiidt'iil'de  ;  Hitler's  Acien,  vol  v.;  Dicl.  Guif^.i 

SAMIiOIl,  a  town  of  Aii.strian  I'olaml,  c.ip.  eire,  nf 
same  name,  on  the  Diiicstr,  41  ni.  S.W.  I.eiiiberg.  I'lip. 
nearly  in.doo.  (  nerjjlmu.i.)  It  i.<  tolr'rably  well  limll,;in(l 
h.-is  several  II.  Cilliolie  and  Iniled  Creek  elinrclics,  an 
hospital,  a  criniiii.il  triliuiial,  mining  court,  salt  lii- 
tendetiey,  gyninasiiini,  \c.  lis  inlial.s.  are  eniplnveil 
partly  in  tiie  inaniir.ii  ture  and  bliaeliiiig  of  linens,  and 
partly  in  making  salt,  liliiibarb  is  cultiv.itud  ill  the 
iieigliboiiihooil.    {Oeilerr.  \<il.  Eiiei/r.) 

S.AMoS,  a  famous  Isliiiiil  of  the  .i'gean  Sea,  now  he. 
longing  to  Tiirki'y,  olflhe  W.  coast  of  A-ia  Minm,  fruiii 
which  it  ia  icpurated  by  the  narrow  strait  called  the 
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SAMOS. 

Little  Boghaz,  only  2  m.  across.  It  hai  on  the  K.  the 
GulphofScalaNova,  is  about  30  m.  in  length,  K.  and  W., 
by  about  8  or  9  in  mean  breadth;  Mount  KerkI,  on 
its  W.  extremity  (an.  Catabatei,  from  its  collecting  clouds 
and  generating  thunder),  being  in  lat.  37°  43'  48"  N., 
long.  26°  38'  21"  E.  The  pop.  was  estimated  by  Tour- 
nefort  at  12,000  ;  Mr.  Turner,  a  later,  though  inferior 
authority,  estimates  it  at  CO.OOO ;  but  this,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  decidedly  beyond  the  mark,  even  at  the  time 
when  it  was  framed ;  and  since  the  revolution  in  Greece, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  emigration  from  the  island, 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other :  most  of  them  are  covered,  as  in  an- 
tiquity, with  forests  of  oaks  and  other  timl>er,  though  in 
parts  they  are  precipitous  and  bare.  Tournefort  says 
that  they  consist  principally  of  white  marble.  It  has 
several  jirctty  extensive  valleys,  especially  on  its  S.  shore, 
which,  being  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  hills,  pro- 
duce, even  with  the  most  dellcient  culture,  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  with  olives,  figs,  oranges, 
and  other  fruits,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  &c.  In  antiquity  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility ;  it  was  then, 
also,  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  walls  still 
exist  which  were  built  to  form  the  sidc»  of  the  mountains 
into  terraces,  and  to  facilitate  their  culture.  ( Tournefort, 
i.  407.)  It  still  continues  to  be  the  most  productive 
island  of  the  Archipehigo.  It  annually  exports  consider- 
able quantities  of  corn ;  from  2.5,000  to  30,000  cantars 
grapes,  and  about  15,000  barrels  raisins.  The  only 
thing  which  Strabo  did  not  admire  in  Samos  was  its 
wine  (lib.xiv.) ;  hut  Tournefort  says  that  when  properly 
inatle,  its  muscadel  wine  is  very  superior.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  iirodueed  in  antiquity.  Oil  and  valonia  are  also  con- 
siderable articles  of  export.  Wolves  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals occasionally  commit  ravages  among  the  oxen  and 
slieep ;  poultry  are  excellent,  and  partridges  exceedingly 
aliuiuiant.  I'^xclusive  of  marble,  it  is  said  to  furnish 
iron,  lead,  and  even  the  precious  metals. 

Having  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  this 
island  has  been  less  harshly  treated  by  them  than  most 
others  in  the  Archipelago.  It,  however,  zealously  es- 
IKiused  the  cause  of  the  other  Greeks  during  tlie  revolu- 
tionary struggle ;  and,  though  it  was  assigned  to  the 
sultan  by  the  treaty  which  recognised  the  inde|>endence 
of  Greece,  the  inliab,  refused  at  first  to  submit  to  his 
oincers.  Previously  to  this  event,  the  government  of  the 
island  was  substantially  vested  in  three  prima'  ~,  chosen 
liy  the  inhalis.  But  this,  if  we  may  Ijelicve  M>.  Turner, 
by  whom  the  higher  order  of  Samians  arc  railed  "  the 
most  unprincipled  miscreants  in  existence"  (iii.  110.), 
would  secin  to  have  been  no  great  boon.  Besides  being 
oppressed  by  the  agents  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Primates, 
the  island  has,  also,  been  fleeced  by  a  swarm  of  Caloyers, 
Papas,  and  other  Greek  priesis,  whose  only  cliuin  to  live 
at  the  iiublic  expense  is,  that  they  arc  alile  to  repeat  mass 
I'roni  memory.  A  considerable  sum  is  remitted  to  the 
liisliop  of  Nicaria  for  his  important  service  in  blessing, 
oiiee  a  year,  tlie  water  and  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  1 
(;i)«rni/o)<,  I.  408.) 

'Hie  (irescnt  cap.  of  the  island,  called  Khora,  or  Me- 
gali-khora,  is  on  its  S.  side,  about  2  m.  from  the 
sea,  nil  the  lower  extremities  of  a  mountain,  on  the 
aseent  of  which  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  was  situ- 
ated. Though  not  without  some  good  houses,  it  is  a 
miserable  town,  having  stony,  steep,  uniiaved,  and  hardly 
uassalile  streets.  Vathi,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  is 
larger  than  Khora,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour ;  but  it, 
also,  is  a  wretched  place,  witli  streets  from  0  to  8  ft,  in 
wlilth,  execrably  p.ived  and  steep.  (Turner,  \i\.  107.) 

.Siit'h  is  the  present  state  of  an  island  that.  In  antiquity, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  i£gean  Sea.  Samos 
early  attained  to  great  distinction.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  states  lieloiigliig  to  the  Ionian  cim- 
feileracy ;  and  wiis  able,  by  means  of  lier  fleets,  to  maintain 
her  iiide|ieiideiicc  alter  Groesiisand  Cyrus  had  reduced  the 
states  of  Ionia,  on  the  Continent.  'I  he  city  of  Sainos,  on 
tlie  S.  shore  of  the  island,  was  extensive,  and  populous, 
sirnr.gly  fortilicd,  and  adorned  with  many  noble  iiiihlic 
liiillihiigs.  Among  the  other  great  works  executed  by  the 
.Samians,  Ilenidotus  speeilies  a  tunnel,  which  they  had 
larried  through  a  mountain,  to  cmivey  a  supply  of  water  to 
the  city  ;  an  Immense  mole,  constructed  for  the  security 
ol'  the  liarhoiir  (of  which  the  remains  still  exist),  about 
liild.  in  height,  and  which  advanced  in  a  curved  line 
alioiil  im.  into  tlie  sea;  and  tlie  largest  temple  of  uhlch 
he  (lierodotus)  had  any  knowledge,  {llerud.,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  tiO.) 

Tlic  temiile  to  which  the  venerable  liistori.in  .ilhides 
wasdedhated  lo  Juno,  and  stood  a  little  to  the  W,  of  the 
lity  near  the  Iinhrasus.  Tlie  island,  indeeil,  was  espe. 
daily  5aere<l  to  Juno,  and  was  supposed  t<i  have  been  the 
iilaee  of  her  birth,  and  where  she  es|ioiised  Jupiter. 
lliMiie,  says  Virgil,  sneaking  of  Carthage,  where  the  God- 
dess had  also  a  tem|itu  — 

QiiAm  Juno  ffrtur  terrti  maffU  omnlliuK  tinnm 
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The  itntae  of  the  goddess  In  this  temple  wai  very  an> 
cient,  having,  been  the  work  of  Smilis,  a  contemporary 
of  Dicdalus.  Among  other  statues  in  and  near  the 
temple,  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules, 
by  Myron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of 
antiquity.  Mark  Antony  carried  off  these  statues  to 
Itome ;  but  Augustus  made  those  of  Minerva  and 
Hercules  be  returned  to  Samos,  retaining  only  that  of 
Jupiter. 

The  Hrercan  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Juno, 
called  by  the  Greeks  H^a,  were  celebrated  here  with  ex* 
traordinary  splendour.  Like  other  great  temples,  that  of 
Juno  was  an  asylum  for  all  who  implored  the  protection 
of  the  goddess  ;  and  Tacitus  notices  the  arrival  of  depu- 
ties from  Samos,  at  Home,  praying  that  the  velustum 
Asjr/i^uj  might  be  connrmcd.  (//niiaf,  iv.cap.  14.)  The 
sub.sequent  history  of  this  famous  edifice  is  but  little 
known.  It  has,  however,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  or  of  biirbarians,  or  both.  When  visited  by 
Tournefort,  more  than  a  century  ago,  portions  of  two 
columns  were  all  that  remained  standing. 

Among  other  things  Samos  was  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  pottery,  which  was  everywhere  in  great  request ; 
and  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  is  even  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  this  island. 

The  government  of  Samos  experienced  the  mutations 
common  to  the  governments  of  most  Greek  states.  Uri- 
ginally  it  had  kings,  who  were  superseded  by  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, inclining  sometimes  to  democracy,  and  some- 
times to  oligarchy ;  while  occasionally  it  was  subject 
to  tyrants.  Of  tlie  latter,  the  most  celebrated  is  I'oly- 
crates,  who  attained  to  the  sovereignty  in  tlie  Gth  century 
B.C.  Ilis  object  seems  to  have  been  to  retain  tlic  go- 
vernment partly  by  force,  partly  by  corrupting  and  re- 
ducing the  inhabs.,  and  partly  by  engaging  them  in 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  ( Mi/ford's  (ireece,  i.  4,'')0.) 
At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Polycratcs,  who 
was  inveigled  and  crucified  by  tlie  s.itrap  of  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  the  Samians  were  attacked  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Pericles ;  who,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  of  9  months'  duration,  succeeded  in  reducing 
their  city;  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  it  received 
a  colony  from  Athens.  During  the  contest  between 
Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  Samos  was,  for  a  while,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  lormer  and  of  Cleoiiatra,  who  kept 
court  here  with  more  than  regal  magnificence.  After 
Augustus  had  liecome  the  master  of  tlie  Roman  world, 
he  |"\ssed  a  winter  in  tills  island,  which  he  restored  to 
its  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  conl'erred  on  it  other 
marks  of  his  favour.  It  afterwards  became  subject  to 
the  Greek  emperors  ;  and  finally,  in  the  IGth  century, 
to  the  Turks,  under  whose  briitalisiiig  sw.iy  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  miserable  state  in  wliich  we  now  iind  it. 

Of  the  many  illustrious  individuals  that  Samos  has 
produced,  Pythagoras  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished. 
The  tern  of  his  birth  is  not  quite  ascertained,  hut  it  ap- 
peals to  have  occurred  nliout  &80  years  B.C.  He  early 
visited  Egy|it  and  other  ancient  seats  of  learning  ;  but, 
on  ills  return  from  his  tr.iveis,  being,  as  is  said,  dissatis- 
fied with  Polycrates,  he  emigrated  to  Magna  Greeia,  and 
founded  at  Crotona  a  school  of  )ihilosophy,  that  speedily 
attained  to  the  highest  celebrity.  Samos  also  gave  birth 
to  HhajciiB.  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Juno,  to  Theodorus  the  scul|itor,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Aiiacreon  was  among  the  distinguished 
guests  invited  by  Polycrates  to  Sainos. 

Tlie  narrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the  mainland  is 
famous  In  ancient  liistory  for  ttie  great  victory  gained  in 
it  anil  the  adjacent  promontory  of  Mycale,  over  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  that  the  forces  he 
lia>l  left  in  Greece,  under  Mardonius,  were  destroyed  at 
Platwa.  (Kxcluslve  of  the  authors  already  referred  to, 
see  Ancient  L'nifersiit  History,  viii.  2.'i9— 'i84.,  and  xiii. 
.'ilO.  8vo  ed. ;  Anachanis,  ca|).  74.  ;  I'acciulali  Lcxicun, 
voce  Samos,  &c  ) 

SANA,  a  city  of  Arabia,  tlie  cap.  of  Yemen,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Imam,  in  a  valley  from  C  to  9  in. 
ill  breadth,  and  4,1(10  It.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
near  the  head  of  the  Shah  river,  and  abimt  l.W  in. 
N.N.K.  Moilia.  Pop.,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Cruttendeii,  in  lH3(i  40,000.  The  city  is  walled  ;  as 
is  also  its  suburb  of  llir-elAzab,  which  was  o|ien  in 
Kiebiihr's  lime.  The  cily  and  suburb,  together,  are 
said  to  be  !ij  in.  in  circ.  The  walls  are  mounted  with 
cannon,  but  these  are  in  a  very  had  condition.  At  both 
the  K.  and  W,  extri'inllies  of  the  eity  is  a  castle,  having 
each  a  palace  of  the  Imam.  The  streets  of  Sana  are 
narrow,  tin  ugli  broader  than  those  of  Mocha,  and  some 
other  Aral.ian  cities.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  it 
tlirown  acrots  the  princl|>al  street,  itown  which  a  stream 
of  water  rims  In  wet  weather.  Houses  prliicl|ially  hidlt 
of  brick,  witii  ojien  holes  for  windows,  closed  when 
necessary  by  w  ooilen  shutters  ;  but  some,  belonging  to 
the  lilgher  cl.isses,  have  glass  windows,  beatitilully 
stained.  The  |alaees  are  built  of  hewn  stone, 'plastered 
over  with  grey-coloured  mortar.  All  the  piivate  rest- 
Ss  4 
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dences  in  Snna  appear  to  be  furnished  with  fountains. 
Tliere  are  about  20  mngqucs,  very  elaborately  adorned, 
many  having  their  domes  gilt,  especially  those  in  wliich 
arc  the  tombs  of  the  Imams.  Tlio  public  baths  are 
both  numerous  and  good  :  they  are  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Egypt,  and  "  a  favourite  resort  of  the  mer- 
cliaiits,  who  meet  here  to  discuss  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  news  of  tlie  day  over  their  cup  of  lieshr,  and  their 
never-failing  hookah." 

A  part  of  the  city  is  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  who 
amount  to  about  3,00(1.  Kacli  pays  al)out  a  dollar  a  year 
for  permission  to  reside ;  and  a  sheikh  is  appointed, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  this 
impost,  and  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  their  vine- 
yards, gardens,  *c.  The  Jews  subsist  chiefly  by  the 
sale  of  silver  ornaments,  gunpowder,  and  spirituous 
liquors,  and  many  bv  working  as  common  artisans,  such 
.IS  shoemakers,  &c.  'I'liere  are  also  many  Hindoos  among 
the  population,  who,  like  the  Jews,  arc  obliged  to  con- 
ceal as  much  .is  possible  the  property  Ihey  possess,  for 
(bar  of  exaction.  The  Mohammedan  merchants  are 
generally  wealthy,  and  live  In  good  stylo.  The  principal 
trade  of  S.ina  is  in  coifi-e,  the  city  being  in  the  heart  of 
t.he  cofTee  country  of  Yemen.  The  article  is  brought 
into  the  market  in  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  and  considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  retained  in  the  warehouses  It  is, 
however,  little  used  for  home  consumption,  the  favourite 
beverage  being  kfs/ir,  an  infusion  of  the  luisk.  I'hc 
coffee-husk  accordingly  fetches  here  the  higher  price  of 
the  two,  from  4  to  12  dollars  per  100  lbs.  being  paid  for 
It.  Very  fine  silk  goods,  spices,  sug.ir,  &c.,  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  baZiiars.  The  im|iorts  are  principally  piece 
goods  and  Persian  tobacco ;  witli  dates,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  thread,  or  rather  twist  for  weaving,  (ilass  is 
in  great  request,  and  is  principally  supplied  from  Egypt. 
The  import  duties'  at  Sana  arc  so  sliglit  as  to  be  almost 
nominal. 

The  climate  is  too  dry  to  be  healthy  ;  rain  seldom  fails, 
.•md  famine  appears  to  be  a  frequent  result.  Some  in- 
scriptions, supposed  to  be  in  the  ancient  llimynri  cha- 
racter, have  been  discovered  liere  (see  Ucog.  Journal, 
vili.  287.),  but  travellers  have  hitherto' found  lew,  or  no 
other  antiquities.  The  grciter  part  of  the  foitilic.itions, 
and  an  aqueduct  now  ruined  an;  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Turks,  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try till  .ibout  two  centuries  ago.  {.Crullftutcii,  in  Ocog. 
Journal,  viii.;  Xicbu/ir,  Voyuj-e  en  Arabic,  &c.) 

S.'^NUWICII,  a  cinque-port,  mini,  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Kngland,  co.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  bund.  Kastry, 
on  the  Stour,  about  2  in.  from  its  moutli,  and  C'l  m.  K.  by 
S.London.  Area  of  town  and  port,  1,'.I60  acres.  I'op.,  iii 
IStli,  3,l3<i.  The  pari.  bor.  however  comjjrises,  with 
the  foregoing,  the  pars,  of  Deal  and  Waliner,  ami  the 
extra-parochial  hamlet  of  St.  Uarthoiomrvv,  having  an 
aggregate  areaofS.HlO  acres,  an  1  a  pop.,  in  lS.'tl,  of  12,23.'). 
Sandwich  is  divided  into  tlie  three  pars,  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Clements.  It  is  washed  on  the  N.K.  by 
the  river  Stour,  and  surrounded  mi  every  other  side  by  a 
dyke,  the  remains  of  its  old  fortification.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  a  more  ancient  appearance  than,  perh.'ips, 
any  other  town  in  the  county.  The  strijets  are  well 
paved,  and  lighted,  and  the  inhabs.  arc  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  the  river,  and  from  a  spring  which 
rises  near  the  Kastry,  .iiid  is  brought  to  the  town  by  a 
canal,  3  m.  in  lingth,  St.  Cli'mcnt's  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  with  a  massive  tower  of  Norman  architecture 
rising  from  four  semi-circular  .arches  In  tlie  cnitie  of  the 
building,  aud  supported  on  strong  piiTs.  In  some  parts 
It  is  curiously  oniamcnti-d.  The  living  is  a  >icaragi'. 
with  a  nett  income  of  310/.  a  year.  St.  .Mary's  is  also  a 
vicarage,  worth  117/.  a  year  net'..  Hoih  the  foieg  ing 
pars,  are  in  the  gift  of  tlie  archde.icon  of  Cantrrhiiry. 
.St.  Peter's  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gilt  of  the  crown  and  the 
corporation  of  Sandwich  alternately,  wortli  lit/,  a  yeiir 
nett.'  There  are  places  of  worship  fur  liidepciideiits  and 
Wesleyaiis  ;  two  fiospitals,  one  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  accommodating  10  residents,  who  must  lie  free- 
meii ;  the  guildhall,  built  in  I.t7!i,  and  a  new  Iiomsc  of 
correction,  comprise  m<*st  of  the  reni;iining  public  build- 
ings. The  free  grammar  schiml  of  Sandwich  was  I'oiinded 
In  the  reign  of  r'.lizalu'ili,  and  nceivi  d  consiilerable  en- 
dowments ill  Kuids  ill  |.'>fi3.  Its  govi mors  are  tlie  mayor 
and  corporation  :  it  lias  four  scliniarships  in  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  two  are  in  the  appointment  of 
the  governors  of  the  school,  and  two  in  that  of  tlie  rector 
and  fellows  of  the  college;  and  four  in  ('aiiis  Colle^'e, 
Cambridge,  nominated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  his,  also, 
a  national  school  and  other  charities.  The  town  has 
been  for  several  years  in  a  depri'ssed  and  decliniiig  state. 
It  has  no  maniil^ictures,  ami  its  trade  is  tiillliig,  consist- 
ing princip.dly  In  the  import, ition  of  cu.il  for  the  use  of 
the  town  and  iieighhoiniiig  (oiiiitry.  I'he  scheme  of 
siralgilteniiig  the  course  of  the  Stour  to  the  se.'i  so  as  to 
form  acatial,  has  lieen  ali.'indoiied  for  want  of  capit.il  and 
enterprise.    iMmiic.  H.tunit.  Iiii>.) 

Sandwich  was  first  incorpoiali  il  by  I'dward  III.     Its 
corporation  ^oniistt  of  4  aldermen  and    12  councillors. 
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styled  the  mayor,  Jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  town 
and  port.  Their  Jurisdiction  extends  over  Uamsgate, 
Sarr,  and  Walnier,  and  did  formerly  over  Deal,  which 
are  all  members  of  this  cinque-port.  Sandwich  has, 
however,  no  commission  of  the  peace  except  upon  pe- 
tition or  grant.  It  has  sent  two  mems.,  usually  styled 
barons,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  42d  of  Hdw.  III.  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  In  the 
freemen,  resident  and  non-resident,  the  freedom  being 
acquired  by  birth,  gift,  marriage,  apprentlcesiilp,  owner- 
ship,  and  residence.  Registered  electors  In  the  new 
pari,  bor.,  in  1839-40,  977  ;  corp.  revenue,  in  1R39, 1,33!!/. 

Sandwich,  formerly  called  I.undenwick,  appears  to 
have  risen  Into  consequence,  on  the  decline  of  liich- 
borough,  the  an.  Rhutupium,  about  tlie  Gth  century. 
It  was  long  a  place  of  cousiderable  trade,  and  cominiiud, 
till  a  comparatively  late  period,  to  be  a  kind  of  out-port 
to  London,  many  goods  being  conveyed  by  land  to  and 
from  the  capital.  Markets,  Wednesday  .and  Saturd.ay; 
fair,  Dec.  4.,  for  clothing,  &c.  (A/u».  and  iiouml. 
Hcports,  Sic.) 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    (.<fcf  Polynesia.) 

SANQUH.AIt,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  .Scotland,  oo. 
Dumfries,  in  the  viUley  of  the  Nitii,  and  near  the  Icit 
bank  of  that  river  on  tlic  road  from  Dumfries  to  Ayr,  ai; 
m.  N.N.W.  the  former.  Pop.,  in  ISjl,  1,')27.  It  ciiii. 
sists  principally  of  a  main  street  along  the  line  nf  ilu. 
high  road.  It'has  a  town-iiall,  with  a  tower  and  clock, 
a  handsome  p.ar,  church,  built  in  1823,  2  chapels  in  cun- 
nection  witii  the  .Vssociated  Sece.«sion  Church,  and  a 
chapel  for  An.ali.aptists  ;  witii  a  parochial  and  other 
scliools,  a  subscription  library,  a  savings'  bank,  \c.  Tlio 
iiihab.  are  principjiily  dependent  on  tlie  weaving  of  cot- 
tons,  and  on  th<?  sewing  and  embroidery  of  inublins  fir 
tlie  Glasgow  manufacturers.  There  is  .an  extensive 
carpet  manufacture  at  Crawick  Mill,  about  1  in.  from  ihi; 
tow  n. 

Sanquhar  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  its  fine 
old  castle,  now  in  ruins.  This,  wliich  formerly  belonji'il 
to  the  lords  of  Sanquhar,  having  lieen  purchased  in  |i;3() 
by  an  micestor  of  the  last  duke  of  Queensberry,  became, 
on  the  demise  of  the  latter,  witii  oilier  vast  iiossessidiis 
In  Dumfriesshire,  the  property  of  the  family  of  liuc. 
clengli.  It  was  created  a  royal  bor.  in  l.WB,  anil  is  united 
with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lociimaben,  and  Klrkciulhriglit 
in  sending  1  mem.  to  tlie  H.  of  C.  Uegistercil  i  lictms, 
In  1H;i;i.4II,  G(!.  Corpor.ition  revenue,  in  1h:1!I.4ii,  7:)/ 
Councillors,  17.  (.Yew  SIntislical  Arcouni  uf  Scoilunii, 
&n.  Sanquhar s  ai\A  Ojffieial  litttinis.) 

SAN'I'A  CKU/.      (.S.vTtNKHMFE.) 

SANTANDKK  (an.  I'ortiis  nicmlinm,)  ,■>  city  ami  sci- 
port  on  the  \.  co.ist  of  Spain,  cap.  piov.  of  its  own 
name  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hay  of  the  same  name,  run- 
ning into  the   Hay  of   liiscay,  .'iO  m.  W.N.W.   llilLiao. 
Pop.,  ace.  to  Mifiano,  18,710.     It  is  built  on  the  .si  >pc  of 
a  hill,   and  has   wide   streets  lined  with   toleralily  ro- 
spectalile  houses,  the  principal  public  edilices  bilii.:;  tlio 
cathedral,  2  par.  churches,  and  3  hospitals,     lew  oi' 
these,   however,  possess  any  architectural   merit ;  ami 
Captain  (;ook,  an  intelligent  traveller,  states,  that  "  .San- 
tander  is  almost  the  only  place  in  Spain  of  similar  ni;i},'. 
nitude,  where  no  artist   in  any  department  has  left  ,i 
memorial  of  his  skill."  (Skiliht-s  in  Sf)aiii,  I.  70.)     It  is  .i 
thriving  town,  however,  with  a  considerable  iiuinlierdi 
new  houses,  very  unusual  in  Spain  ;  and  it  is  the  diief 
sea-port  of  Old  Castile,  it  liaving  liecn  the  iirinclpal  oli- 
Ject  of  the  government  for  some  years  bark  to  nuike  it 
one  of  the  priniip.ii  marts  for  the  supply  of  Mam  iil.    it 
li.is   a   large  tr.ide   uilli    Ciilia,   to   which   it   siniU  Hit' 
wheat    of    Castile,    large    mills    being    erected    in   lire 
nciglihiiiirhood  lor  converting  it  Into  flour  iireviuiis  t) 
einiiaikation.     The  export/itlon    of  wool  is  at   picjent 
shared  with  llilboa  ;  but  wiien  the  roads  are  cuin|  leie.l, 
it  Hill    have   the   superiority  over    that    port   I'niiii  iti 
greater  proximity  to  tlie  wool  licaring  districts.     'I'liere 
are    iron-mines   in    the  neighbouring   mountains;   liiit, 
owing  to  the  ilistiirlied  state  of  the  coiimry  I'm   smiie 
years   past,    they  have   been    little   wrought.     'I'he  ,,(. 
tillcri),  or  biiiUling  estalilishmcnt  of  the  in. nine,  I'ur- 
nierly  much    emploved,   is  now   almost  in  ruins ;  an  I 
the  Ibrests  of  tlie  .Nlontana,  which  once  supplied  S|i;ii;i 
with  nearly  all   ll'e  tlnilier  for  the  navy,  are  now  sel- 
dom used,  except  for  the  supple  of  fuel.    Tiie  ti.ubiiir 
of  Santander  is  large,   well  sheltered,  easily  accissiiije. 
and  sulllcieptly  deep  for  all  trading  vessels.     I'lie  i  iciiiitv 
produces  an  aliimd.ance  of  wheat  aud  other  grains,  iruii- 
of  several  varieties,  and  large  ((iiantities  ol  cattle;  tli' 
coast  also  swarming  with  saliiion  and  other  kiiuls  ul'lisli. 
(Cook's  Skt'lrhcs,  i.  7^i— 7H.  ;  Minaiii).  tic.) 

S A N T .A  II I*; .M  ( an . I'r./siiliiiiii  Jtiliam )  a  ri ver-purt ami 
town  of  Portugal,  formerly  the  residence  of  i.\w  emirl. 
prov.  KstrciiKidui;!,  c.'ip.  coinarea,  on  the  'lagiis,  l.'i  m. 
S'.N'.I-',.  I.isliuii.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,0011.  It  is  Imilt  nil 
a  hill,  and  consists  of  3  si  ]>ar.-ite  parts  ;  the  !\lar.iull.i  nil 
the  siiniioit,  tlie  llilu'ra  on  tlie  K.  declivity,  aii'l  tli^' 
Alfange  on  the  W.  and  S.,  descending  to  the  rivers 
iiank,  and  coiniiuniled  liy  the  hirlress  of  AlcaJ.iba.  Only 
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a  rew  portions  of  its  old  wall!  remain.  It  is  well  built, 
iiiid  iiHS  sumo  good  public  edifices ;  liiit  these  are  much 
neglected,  and  several  have  almost  fallen  to  ruin  since 
the  removal  of  the  court  to  Lisbon,  in  the  15th  century. 
Ucsides  numerous  churches  and  convents,  Santarem  has 
several  hospitals  anil  asylums,  and  two  Latin  schools  ; 
and  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarchal  semhiary,  the  highest 
L'cclt'slastlcni  establishment  in  tlie  kingdom.  Its  cnvi- 
rnns  are  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  lias  an  active 
trade  wirh  Lis'.ion.     (Diet,  ildog.,  S[C.) 

SANTOHINI  (an.  Thera),  an  island  of  the  £gean 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  8.  Cyclades,  G5  m.  N.N.E.  from 
tlic  nearest  point  of  Crete,  Mount  St.  Kllas,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  being  in  lat.  36°  20'  4.V'  N.,  long. 
irp  28'  8"  K.  Pop.  12,{X)0.  This  island  is  shaped  like 
a  crescent,  or  rather  horse  shoe,  the  concave  side  to  the 
VV.,  forming  a  bay,  sheltered  by  tlie  islands  Therasla, 
Aspronisi,  &c.  The  island  has  a  dismal  aiipearance  from 
the  sea,  consisting  wholly  of  black  volcanic  rocks,  with- 
out  wood,  rivers,  or  rivulets  ;  but  it  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  very  fertile  districts,  the  dccompo.'sed  volcanic 
roL'ks  and  ,ishes  supplying  a  fruitful  soil,  which  being 
carefully  cultivated,  produces  corn,  cotton,  and  large 
supplies  of  wine.  The  inhab.  have  no  water,  otlier  than 
that  wliicli  tiiey  collect  in  cisterns ;  and  the  calcined 
ruck,  being  of  alight  consistency,  the  houses  are  rather 
excavated  in  it  than  built.  Pyrgos  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
Island,  near  the  scat  of  the  ancient  Thera,  and  Scaros, 
on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  are  the  only  towns  of  any  con- 
scipifnce.  The  inhab.  are  very  industrious  i  and  have 
sustained  little  other  Inconvenience  from  the  Turkish 
dominion  except  that  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Porte. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  this 
Island,  and  olhers  in  its  vicinity,  had  been  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  Pliny  says  that 
this  event  occurred  in  the  4th  year  of  the  IS.'itli  Olym- 
piad. {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  11.  cap.  87.)  No  doubt,  however, 
this  date  is  erroneous ;  as  it  appears  from  Herodotus, 
that  the  island  wiis  iuhahlted  l,.5.Wyears  o.  c,  or  1313 
years  before  the  epoch  assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  appear- 
ance. (.Herod.,  lib.  iv.  caps.  147,  148.  and  l.'il.)  Pro- 
bably, unless  the  date  given  by  Pliny  bo  vitiated,  he  may 
have  referred  to  some  eruption  that  had  occasioned  an 
enlargement  of  the  island.  The  convulsions  of  which  it 
was  anciently  the  theatre,  have  not  been  suspended  in 
more  modern  times ;  a  new  Island  having  been  thrown 
up  near  its  coast  in  1573,  and  another  in  1707,  each  being 
preceded  by  a  violent  volcanic  eruption.  In  remote  an- 
tiquity it  was  called  Cnltiste,  or  the  beautiful,  an  epithet 
that  never  could  have  been  applied  to  it,  had  its  appear- 
ance then  been  at  all  like  that  which  It  now  exhibits. 
The  ruins  <if  its  ancient  city,  Thera,  on  the  hill  now 
called  St.  ICIias,  evince  its  extent  and  magniiicence. 
( Tournejort.  1.  SGI .,  &c. ;  Sonnini's  Greece  and  Turkty, 
287.,  &e.  Eng.  trans. ;  llerodote  par  J.arc/ier;  Tab. 
Ocog.,  art.  T/iera,  t/c.) 

SANTOS,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Drazil,  prov.  St. 
Paul,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island  St.  Vincent,  35  m.  S.S.E.  St.  Paul,  lat. 
2)0 ,W  15'  S.,  long.  40°  0'  1.5"  W.  "  Santos  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  being  the  storehouse  of  the  great 
c;iptalncy  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the  resort  of  many  vessels 
trading  to  the  liiode  la  Plata.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
and  its  pop.,  consisting  chlHly  of  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  artificers,  amounts  to  6,000  or  7,000." 
(.l/(iH'c,  p.83.)  The  pop.  has,  however,  increased  ma- 
terially since  the  publication  of  Mawe's  work.  Several 
rivuiels  llowing  from  the  mountains  unite  in  one  great 
river  a  little  aliove  the  town.  'I  iS  port  is  formed  by  the 
continent  and  the  island  St.  Aniaro.  There  are  two 
entrances,  but  that  of  the  S.  Is  alone  navigable  by  largo 
vessels ;  the  other,  which  is  formed  by  the  river  lier- 
tiog.i,  being  fit  only  for  snmll  craft.  The  harbour  admits 
ships  of  large  burden,  which  are  sheltered  from  all  winds 
except  those  from  the  S.  S.W.  round  to  the  S.  K.  A 
pilot  is  not  absolutely  necessary  on  entering.  "  In  ad- 
vancing into  the  river  Santos,  you  will  have  10,  9,  H,  and 
7  f.itlinms  water,  until  you  near  the  bar,  upon  uliicii 
lliere  are  only  from  4)  to  5  fathoms :  the  entrance  is  nar- 
row, but  the  starboard  side  is  much  the  boldest,  and  has 
lOlathnins  water  close  to  tlie  shore.  After  passing  the 
first  hnrra-erandr,  the  water  deepens  to  15  and  10 
fathoms  within  l'2  fathoms  of  the  shore.  The  best 
anchorage  will  be  abreast  nearly  of  the  centre  of  the 
town  in  7  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud.  Provisions  are 
alinndant,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
alioat  about  7  m.  farther  up  the  river."  (lUtint  s  Suilmg 
Dinrliotis.)  The  part  called  the  Narrows  Is  defended 
by  2  forts. 

'rhonnh  the  commerce  of  Santos  will  not  bear  to  be 
com|iarcd  with  that  of  Hio  or  ibihia,  it  is  very  conslder- 
iilile.  Sunar  Is  the  great  article  of  export ;  and  the  sliip- 
iiienls  of  It  have  latterly  been  Increasing.  'I'lie  imports 
are  similar  to  those  of  Ilio,  which  see.  lieing,  as  it  were, 
the  jinrt  of  St.  Paul's,  an  extensive  intercourse  is  carried 
on  with  the  latter.    We  subjoin 
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An  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Sugar  from   Santos 
during  the  three  Seasons  ending  with  1839-40. 


Shipped  for 

18.TJ— 1810. 

1838-1S39. 

1837—1838. 

1836-1837. 

.irriilMit. 

A  rntttiia. 

Arritba4, 

Europe 

17(i,000 

130,000 

ia,(ioo 

31,000 

Hlvtr  Plate     - 

ifi.'i.aon 

74,000 

in8,.',uo 

«na,oiio 

I'orlH  of  Brazil 

1»1,«0 

.•W,.'il)0 

48,n(Kl 

.143,0:13 

V;ilparai.io 

,    ir.'j.onii 

101,000 

6S,50O 

140,01111 

United  States - 
Total        - 

lOU.OUO 

50,COO 

1S,()(I0 

7.(KI0 

C2-I,7.W 

_397,10U 

K4<i,oun 

530,000 

S  AONE  (HAUTE),  adep.  of  France,  reg.  E.;  between 
lat.  47°  15'  and  48^  N.,  and  long.  .5°  35'  and  7°  E.,  having 
N.  tlie  dep.  Vosges,  E.  Haut-Rhin,  S.  Doubs,  and  W. 
Cote-d'Or  and  Ilautc-Marne.  Length,  N.K.  and  S.W. 
about  70  m.,  breadth  varying  from  25  to  40  m.  Area, 
530,'J'JO  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836,  338,iU0.  In  the  N.  and 
E.  are  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  their  ramifications. 
The  general  slope  is  to  the  S.W.,  in  which  direction 
the  Sadne  traverses  the  dep.  throughout  its  centre. 
The  Oignon  forms  its  S.E.  boundary.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  rich  soil.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands 
were  supposed  to  comprise  250,103  hectares,  meadows 
•■>8,!I23  do.,  vineyards  11,701)  do.,  and  woods  1.54,230  do. 
Agriculture  has  mado  some  progress  within  the  present 
century ;  but  it  is  still  very  backward.  The  produce  of 
corn,  pulse,  &c.,  exceeds  the  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption. Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  the  principal 
crops.  In  183.5,  according  to  tlie  official  returns,  nearly 
1,820,000  hectol.  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  harvested, 
besides  about  1,000,000  do.  potatoes.  The  vineyards 
form  a  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  produce  may  be 
estimated  at  about  3.50,000  hectol.  a  year.  The  wines  of 
Kay,  Charley,  Navenne,  Quincy,  Gy,  and  Champlitte-Ie- 
Chateau,  are  the  best :  they  have  a  fine  colour,  body, 
un  bon  gout,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  On  pent 
Ics  conaidirer  comme  de  bans  vins  d'vrdinaires  dc  troi- 
sieme  qualitC:  ( JuHlcn,  p.  135.) 

Near  the  Vosges,  large  quantities  of  cherries  are 
grown  for  the  manufacture  of  hirschwasser.  Timber  is 
an  important  product ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool 
is  estimated  at  130,000  kilogr.  In  1835,  of  129,312  pro- 
perties suliject  to  the  contrib.  fonciire,  (i7,321  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  20,455  at  from  5  to 
lOf'r.;  while  only  91  were  assessed  at  1.000  fr.  and  up- 
wards. In  minerals,  this  den.  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
France.  Its  iron  forges  employ  about  5,000  hands  j  and 
bar  Iron,  iron  plates,  and  wire,  steel,  and  various  Iron 
goods  are  m.-.Je  to  the  annual  value  of  14,000,000  fr.  Glass 
and  earthenware,  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  hats,  are  also 
produced  :  the  exports  are,  however,  mostly  confined  to 
agricultural  products,  and  iron  goods.  Haute-Sadne  is 
subdivided  into  three  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Vesont,  the 
cap..  Gray  and  Lure.  It  sends  four  mems.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Registered  electors.  In  1838-39,  1,082.  Total 
public  revenue  (1831)  7,861,6.53  fr.  According  to  Hugo, 
"  I.es  habilans  de  la  Haute  Sadne  ayant  ile  inoins  milis 
avec  let  conquirants  francs  ou  hourguignons  que  ceux 
d'aulres  parties  de  la  France,  representent  assex  eracte- 
ment,  par  Icur  exiiriear,  I'ancienne  race  Cauloisc  ou  le 
peuple Gallo.rnmnin."  (Hugo, art.  Haute Saone :  French 
(\fflcial  Tables.) 

SAON  E-ET-LOIRE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  E.  prin- 
cipally between  the  4fith  and  47tli  degs.  of  N.  !at.,  and 
long,  3°  41/  and  ,5°  30'  E.,  having  N.  Cote  d'Or, 
E.  .lura  and  Ain,  S.  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  W'.  Alllcr 
and  Nievre.  Area,  8,50,472  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1830, 
.524,180.  The  E.  and  W.  parts  of  the  dep.  are  level ;  the 
centre  is  mountainous,  the  mountains  dividing  the  basins 
(<f  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  These  two  rivers  are,  how- 
ever, united  in  this  dep.  by  the  canal  du  Centre.  Nearly 
half  the  surface  consists  of  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  In 
1831,  the  arable  lanils  were  supposed  to  comprise  456,323 
hcctiiv  .«,  meadows  120,655  do.,  vineyards  37,936  do.,  and 
woods  1.5l),0'.M  do.  The  produce  of  corn  exceeds  what  is 
reijuired  for  the  consumption  of  the  dep.:  In  183.5, 2,.558,0(  0 
hectolitres,  principally  wheat  and  rye,  are  said  to  have  been 
harvested,  besides  2,2.50,000  hectolitres  potatoes  j  which 
last  fo,  .',1  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  moun- 
tains. .Some  of  tlie  vineyards  in  this  dep.,  especially 
those  in  tlio  arrond.  of  Chalons-stir-Saone,  produce  wine 
that  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  IJurgiuidy.    The  wines 

firoi.iieeil  in  the  other  districts  are  known  in  commerce 
ly  the  name  of  vins  dc  Macon.  They  are  excellent  as 
vins  ordiuaircs,  but  cannot  bo  coninared  witli  the  first- 
rate  gri  vths.  jullien  says  that  their  proper  place  is  in 
the  second  class  of  burgundies,  immediately  alter  the 
linest  growths  of  Ueaiinc! ;  and  tlial  they  are' en  general 
corses,  spiritueux,  quelqutfiit  trap  fumeux,  etioiijours 
agmihlis.  (p.  121.)  Tlii;  produce  of  wine  Is  estimated 
•It  about  ."iOO.OOO  hectol.  'I  he  arrond.  Charolles  has  some 
fine  pastures:  and,  in  1830,  the  dep.  was  supposed  to 
possess  2.50,000  head  of  cattle,  and  405,000  sheep,  being  a 
much  larger  stock  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  dcps. 
A  great  number  of  hogs  are  reared.  In  1835,  of  129,312 
properties  subject  to  the  contrib.  foncierc,  70,987  were 
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aiieiied  at  leis  than  5  fr.,  26,208  at  from  S  to  10  fr.,  and 
82,347  at  from  10  to  20.fr. ;  and  269  at  1,000  fr.  and  iin- 
warda.  Coal,  iron,  man);anesc,  and  murblu  are  raised  ; 
the  glass  and  iron  works  and  potteries  are  important. 
The  commerce  of  the  dep.  centres  principally  in  Cha- 
Inns-sur-SaAne.  This  dep,  is  divided  into  five  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Mdcon,  thecap.,  Autun,  Charoiles,  Chalons, 
and  Louhans.  It  sends  7  mems.  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. Registered  electors,  1S38.30, 3,243.  {Did.  (iiog.s 
French  QfflcM  I'ablcs.) 

SARAUOSSA,  ZARAGOZA  (an.  Cwsarea  Augusta), 
a  city  of  Spain,  kingdom  of  Aragon,  prov,  of  its  own 
name,  in  a  flne  plain  on  the  Ebro,  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  87  m.  S.E.  Pampeiima,  156  m.  W.  by  N.  Barce- 
lona, and  176  m.  E.N.E.  Madrid;  Lit  41°47'  N.,  long. 
42'  4y'  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Miflano,  43,440.  The 
limits  of  the  town  are  marked  by  a  wall  partly  of  turf 
and  partly  of  stone ;  and  there  are  H  principal  and  2 
smaller  gates.  It  is  divided  into  4  quarters  and  2  sub- 
urbs, comprising  upwards  of  200  long,  narrow,  ill-pnvetl, 
and  dirty  streets  ;  inde<!d,  there  is  only  one  wide  street 
in  the  whole  city,  viz.  the  Cusso,  which  sweeps  round  the 
outside  circ.  of  the  town  on  the  land  side,  connecting  the 
market-place  and  the  Ebro.  ^Cooi's  SMchei  in  Spain,  i. 
100. )  The  houses,  generally  speaking,  are  of  brick,  and 
3  stories  high  ;  but  tew  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  display.  The  town  has  an  immense  number 
of  churches,  2  of^wnich  are  cathedrals,  thus  characterised 
by  Mr.  Townsend  : — "That  called  El  Aten  is  vast, 
gloomy,  and  magnificent,  exciting  devotion,  inspiring  aw'e, 
and  inclining  the  worshipper  to  fall  prostrate  and  adore 
in  silence  the  God  who  seems  to  veil  his  glory ;  the  other, 
called  El  Pilar,  being  spacious,  lofty,  light,  elegant,  and 
cheerful,  inspires  hope,  confidence,  complacency,  and 
makes  the  soul  impatient  to  express  its  gratitude  for 
benefits  received."  (6>ain,  i.  206.)  This  church,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  siege  in  IfOH-OO ; 
and  several  of  tne  otiier  churches  and  convents  were  tlien 
also  destroyed.  The  chapter  of  the  united  cathedrals  com- 
prises an  archbishop,  dean,  1 2  dignitaries,  and  30  c.inons. 
Among  the  numerous  other  churches,  16  of  which  are 
parochial,  th.it  of  Santa  Engracia  is  worth  notice  on 
account  of  its  valuable  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. ;  .ind 
the  conventual  church  of  St.  liomingo,  in  the  plaza  of 
the  same  name,  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  altar-piece  and 
mausoleum  of  white  marble.  There  arc  5  huspicios, 
or  public  almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Casa  de  Miseri- 
coritia,  has  accommodation  for  700  sick  and  aged  persons 
of  both  sexes,  and  another  affords  a  refuge  for  upwards 
of  1,000  orphans  and  foundlings.  The  exchange,  near  the 
I'ueria  del  Angel,  is  an  antique-looking,  square  building, 
ornamentiMl  with  busts  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  en- 
closing a  spacious  hall  supported  by  50  Doric  columns, 
contiguous  to  which  is  the  sessions-hall  of  the  ayunta- 
miento.  There  are  two  sett  of  barr.-icks,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  several  extensive  and  well-iilanted  walks.  A 
little  W.  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  Alja-fcria,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  the  Moorish  king  Ben-Aljafe,  who 
made  it  his  palace.  A  university  was  founded  here  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  in  1118,  but  was  not  incor- 
porated till  1474  :  it  was  well  attended  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  but  is  now  comparatively  deserted. 
Among  the  otiicr  establishments  may  be  mentioned,  a 
royal  economic  society,  with  professors  of  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  botany,  rural  economy,  &c.  ;  a  royal  aca- 
demy of  the  fine  arts,  a  public  library,  and  a  munte  de 
piedad.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  Saragossa,  once 
very  considerable,  has  all  but  fallen  to  decay  ;  the  only 
manufactures,  at  present,  being  those  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  parchment,  shoes,  and  leather.  The  town  enjoys 
also  considerable  .idvant<iges  for  commerce,  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  on  the 
canal  of  Aragon,  which  runs  from  near  Tudela  to  Sas- 
tago :  its  trade,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  trans- 
port of  grain  to  Tortosa  in  exchange  fur  articles  of  home 
consumption. 

"  On  the  whole,  Saragossa  may  be  said  to  be  on  the 
decline,  like  ail  the  provincial  caps.,  many  of  the  old 
families  having  gone  to  hide  their  poverty  .it  Madrid ;  I 
and  many  magnificent  houses,  on  a  scale  not  exceeded 
aiijr  where  in  Spain,  are  now  let  out  in  tenements.  Pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  corn,  wine,  oil,  mutton,  game,  and 
vegetables,  are  cheap,  ahundant,  and  excellent,  this 
lieing  prob.ibly  the  best  country  for  living  in  Spain. 
Tlie  people,  generallv,  are  civil  ar.d  polished,  as  in  lUI 
the  old  cities ;  but  trie  lower  chisscs  have  a  bad  renut- 
ation,  and  assassinations  arc  said  to  be  connnun.  The 
peasants  of  the  environs  wear  a  Moorish  costume,  like 
those  of  Valencia,  and  in  maimers  they  are  ruder  and 
more  ferocious-looking  than  almost  any  ntlier  peasantry 
of  the  Peninsula."   ((,'o«*'«  Skctchet,  I.  111.) 

The  climate  is  tem|>crate  and  healthy,  tlKUigh  smnc- 
what  damp;  the  neighbourhood  prmluces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  kidiiey-lieans  and  other 
vegetables,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk.  The  neigh- 
bouring hills  depasture  great  numbers  of  sheep,  cliiefiy 
|)elonging  to  the  Oanaderoi  or  theep-grazcri  of  Sara- 
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gossa,  an  old  and  highly  privileged  association.  ( Toxmu. 
rtirf,  t.  20r,_2l2. ;  Cook'$  Sketches,  1.  108— HI.  j  Modern 
Trav.;  .V//Rono,  *c.) 

Saragossa  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Plioenicians  or  Carthaginians.  It  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Julius  Ciesar,  who  made  it  the  head 
quarters  of  the  veteran  legion  ;  and  Augustua  gave  it  the 
name  of  CtEsarea  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a  free 
colony.  Of  its  l(om<-iii  buildings,  however,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  must  have  been  numerous  and  hand- 
some, there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  the  5tli  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  in  712  by  the  Saracens  ;  and  at  length,  in 
1017,  it  was  mado  the  cap.  of  a  separate  Moorish  state. 
A  century  afterwards  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Al- 

Iihonso  of  Aragon  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  united  to  the 
lingdom  of  Castile.  But  it  is  principally  known  in 
modern  history  from  the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  Its 
inhabs.,  under  Palafox,  in  1808-9  to  the  trench,  com- 
manded  successively  by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Lasnes, 
The  siege  lasted,  with  some  slight  intermissions,  from 
July  I.'j.  1H08.  to  Feb.  21.  1809.;  when,  alter  a  loss  of 
about  6,(10(1  men  killed  in  battle,  and  of  above  30.0U0 
men,  women,  and  cliiidren  carried  off  by  hunger,  pesti- 
lence, and  tliR  fanatical  excesses  that  raged  in  the  unfor- 
tunate city,  it  surrendered  to  the  French.  Colonel 
Napier's  account  of  this  famous  siege  lias  stripped  it  of 
more  than  half  the  romance  with  which  it  was  early  in- 
vested  in  this  country.  The  "  heroic"  Palafox  "  for  more 
than  a  month  preceding  tlie  surrender  never  came  forth 
of  a  vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to  shells,  ami 
in  which,  tliere  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
and  others,  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality, 
forming  a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  Ihut 
surrounded  them."  (Napier,  ii.  49.  3d  edit.)  In  ob- 
Etinacy,  fanaticism  and  savage  cruelty,  the  Saragcisaans 
seem  to  have  borne  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jews 
besieged  by  Titus.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  siege 
did  not  exceed  4,000  mc^n. 

SARANSK,  a  town  of  European  Riissi-i,  gov.  mA 
dist.  Penza,  on  both  sides  the  Saranga  near  the  lii<:ir, 
70  m.  N.  by  E.  Penza.  Pop.  8,7fin.  Most  of  its  houses 
are  of  wood :  it  h.is,  however,  two  catliedr.ils,  iicarlv 
a  dozen  otlier  churches,  a  Convent,  various  maniil;^'. 
turing  establishments,  and  a  large  .innual  fair.  (.See, 
also,  I'KNZA.) 

S.4R.\roF,  an  extensive  government  of  Europe.in 
Russia,  between  the  4Stii  and  .'>3d  degs.  N.  lat.,  ami  lliu 
42d  and  .Wtli  E.  long.,  having  N.  tlie  govs,  of  Penza  iiikJ 
Simbirsk,  E.  tiiat  of  Orenboiirg,  S.E.  .ind  S.  Asliak. 
han,  and  \V.  Tainbof,  Voroneje,  iind  the  country  ol  tin.' 
Don  Cossacks.  Lengtii,  and  greattst  breadtii,  about 
350  m.  each.  Area  estimated  at  about  73,600  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  183H,  1,.')04,400.  The  Wolga  intersects  it  Irom 
N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  nearly  e(|ual 
size,  but  differing  consiiicrably  in  general  characttT. 
The  E.  division  is  a  wide  steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  aiui 
covered  in  many  parts  with  salt  lakes,  from  one  of  « lilcii 
10  million  poods  of  salt  are  said  to  be  annually  obtained. 
The  W.  division  is  in  p.irt  hilly,  and  thougll  stony  lo- 
wards  the  S.,  has  some  tolerably  fertile  tracts  in  the  N., 
where  agriculture  is  tlic  chlel  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Rye,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  pease,  are  raised, 
and  in  ordinary  years  tlie  produce,  after  supplying  tlic 
demand  for  home  consumption,  leaves  a  considerable 
quantity  for  exportation.  Piit.itoes,  ll.ix,  and  hemp,  are 
also  iiroduced,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops,  and 
wood,  has  been  introduced  by  German  and  otlier  co- 
lonists. The  climate,  in  some  siluatioiii,  is  suHiciently 
mild  for  the  culture  of  the  melon,  grape,  and  mullieiry. 
The  principal  forest  trees  arc  oaks,  poplars,  Siberian 
acacias,  and  firs.  Tiie  woods  are  mostly  in  the  N.W.; 
and  tliose  belonging  to  tlie  crown  are  estimated  at  about 
41H,.'iOO  (leciatines  ;  Imt  the  sujijily  of  timber  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  home  demand.  1  lie  rearing  of  live  stni  k 
is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  tiie  more  wealtliy 
proprietors  are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed  of 
siieep,  by  the  introduction  of  Merino  fiucks  The  rear- 
ing of  bees  and  of  silkworms  is  on  the  increase.  The 
fi.sheries  in  the  Wolga  I'urnisli  large  sii|iplie3  of  lUh, 
both  for  lioiiie  coiisinnplion  and  exportation.  Next  to 
salt,  iiiiil-stones  and  a  little  iron  are  thu  chief  mineral 
products. 

Tlie  popuhttion  is  verv  mixed,  including  Tartars  and 
Klrgiiizes,  and  on  the  vViilga  are  numerous  cnUoiici, 
founded  principally  by  (Jerinan  and  other  iininij,'ranli 
Irom  \V.  Kurope  ;  originally  attracted  thither  by  grants 
of  land,  and  (iriviiegs's  coiifeired  by  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine, in  I7lj3.  In  1811,  their  numbers  aiiiounteil  tu 
about  .V),(l(«) ;  and  in  IKIH,  they  are  said  to  have  iiirreaHil 
to  nearly  I  1h,000.  The  colonists  are  free,  and  in  iiio>t 
respects  snluect  only  to  their  own  jiirisdictiim.  '1  hey 
conduct  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  giiverii. 
meiit.  wliicli  consist  ol  linen,  ciittoii,  and  woollen  laiirics, 
hiisirry,  iron  ware,  leather,  a;id  earthenware.  'Ihere 
are  nuiiierous  fiour-mills  and  distilleries,  i'liis  Rcvern- 
iiicnt  is  favourably  tituiited  fur  coininerce :  it  (oniiiui. 
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nicatet  by  the  Wolga  with  the  Nijni-NoTgorod  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  bv  the  Medvcdltza  and  Don,  with  the 
Sea  of  Azof.  The  Tartars  have  a  large  trade  in  sheep- 
skins, and  the  Kalmucks  in  horses  of  a  very  fleet,  though 
weak  breed.  About  5,000  merchants,  trading  in  corn, 
suit,  (ish,  caviar,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  liud  a  few 
years  since  an  aggregate  capital  of  1 1, 175,000  roubles. 
Saratof  is  divided  into  10  districts  ;  chief  towns  .Saratof, 
Volsk,  and  Tiaritsyne.  The  population  are  mostly 
divided  among  the  Greek,  Protestant,  and  Mohammedan 
religions.  Education,  except  in  the  schools  of  the 
colonists,  and  of  the  capital  town,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ; 
and  in  1830  there  was  but  one  printing-preis  in  the 
ijovernment. 

Sahatof,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  cap.  of  the  above 
eov.,  on  the  Wolga,  33.'>  m.  S.S.E.  Nijni-  Novgorod,  and 
•Mm.  N.N.W.  Astrakhan.  Lat.  51"  31' 34"  N.,  long. 
4iP  E.  The  pop.  (including  military),  according  to  the 
oincial  accounts,  exceeds  35,000 ;  but  this  is  believed  to 
he  beyond  the  mark.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town  ;  but,  though  founded  so  late  as  I6fi5,  it  is  neither 
regularly  laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  some  good  and 
even  handsome  stone  residences  ;  but  most  of  its  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  it  has  frequently  been  in  great  part  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  There  are  aliout  a  dozen  Greek-Kussian 
churches,  some  convents,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholie 
churcli,  a  mosque,  and  a  goslmiii-ituor,  or  bazaar,  a  large 
stone  building  for  the  warehousing,  exhibition,  and  sale 
of  merchandise.  Since  1833,  a  new  and  handsome  arch- 
bisliop's  palace  has  been  constructed ;  and  there  are 
si'veral  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, established  in  18'i8,  and  having  at  present  (1841) 
about  500  students.  The  inhabs.  manufacture  cotton 
rubrics,  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  clocks  and  watches, 
leather,  wax  lights,  tallow,  vinegar,  beer,  &c.  Saratof, 
nhieh  Is  intermediate  between  Astrakhan,  on  one  hand, 
and  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod  on  others,  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  its  exports  being  principally  corn,  salt  fish, 
hides,  cattle,  and  native  manufactured  goods ;  and  its 
imports,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  iron,  glass,  and  earthenware, 
uoullen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  peltry,  &c.  It  has  three 
hirge  annual  fairs.  (Schnilxler,  I.a  Iluisie  ;  Posaart, 
Das  Kaiserlh,  Ruaslanri,  p.  .Wl— 616.) 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  the  great  watering  place  of 
the  I). States,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  co.Sariitoga,  2S  m. 
N.N.W.  Allmny.  Resident  pop.  in  1830, 2,204.  This  in- 
corporated village  consists  of  a  line  broad  street  fringed 
with  trees,  and  h.as  many  large  and  excellent  hotels,  a 
Presbyterian  church,  post-offlce,  and  numerous  boarding 
houses.  The  springs,  which  came  Into  repute  through 
llie  Indians  in  1767,  are  spread  jovcr  a  tract  12  m.  across. 
Congress-spring,  the  most  celebrated,  was  discovered 
in  1702.  A  gallon  of  its  water  holds  In  solution  3S5 
grains  of  sea-salt ;  35  do.  hydrio<late  of  soda;  8982  do. 
lii-carbonate  soda ;  95-788  do.  bi-carbonate  magnesia ; 
ii8  do.  carbonate  lime ;  5  do.  carbonate  iron  ;  and  I  '5  do. 
silex.  .\l>ove  1,500  people  have  been  known  to  ariive 
here  in  a  week,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  states,  even 
from  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 
m.,  during  the  unhealthy  season  in  the  S.  States.  A 
very  profitable  tride  is  carried  on  by  the  proprietors 
of  tlie  several  springs  in  the  water,  which  Is  bottled  and 
si'nt  to  distant  parts.  The  spring  water  loses  its  pun- 
gency, however,  and  its  iron  is  entirely  deposited,  by 
being  too  long  kept  in  bottles. 

The  vicinity  of  Saratoga  is  especially  interesting,  from 
its  being  tlie  scene  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in  tlie 
war  uf  independence,  the  surrender  of  General  liurgoyne, 
and  tlie  British  troops  under  his  command,  to  General 
Giites,  17th  Oct.  1777.  (New  York  Oaz. ;  Stuart's  Ame- 
rica,^. 189,  190.) 

SARDINIA  (Ital.  Sardegna,  Fr.  Sardaignc,  an.  Ic/i- 
tiuia,  from  its  resmblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot,  post 
Sardinia),  an  island  of  S.  Europe,  and  next  to  Sicily, 
which  it  nearly  equals  in  size,  the  largest  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  lies  principally  between  the  39th  and 
ll«t  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  8th  and  10th  of  E.  long., 
being  separated  from  Corsica  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of 
Ilonifario.  It  is  of  ai)  oblong  form  ;  length,  N.  and  S., 
about  IliO  m.  ;  avcr.ige  bri^adth,  about  60  in. ;  area,  with 
us  dependent  islands,  9,240  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  IH.IS,  .'■>24.633. 
S.irdinia  differs  from  Corsica  in  being  more  diversified, 
more  fertile,  and  richer  in  minerals.  A  large  proportion 
iif  the  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  'J'he  principal 
mountain  chains  extend  from  N.  to  S,  at  no  great  dis- 
t.ince  tr  jm  the  E.  coast ;  but  in  various  parts  of  tho 
island  there  are  ranges  of  consideralilc  length  stretching 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
mountains  is  from  I,0(i0  to  3,000  11.;  the  pe.-ik  of  I.im- 
barra,  however,  is  3,680  ft.,  and  that  of  Genargento,  in 
the  chain  of  that  niutie  (the  Iitsani  Mimti's  of  antiquity), 
WH  ft  in  heiglit,  an  altitude  which  enables  the  people! 
of  Aritzu  to  trade  In  snow  for  the  consumption  of  the 
capital.   {Smijih,  p.  67.) 

There  are  many  extensive  plains,  the  principal  being 
those  of  Oileri  and  S,is8ari  in  the  N.,  that  watered  by 
the  Tiril  iu  the  centre,  and  the  Campidano,  between 
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Oristano  and  Cagliari,  In  th.  'ilie  TirsI,  Flnmen- 

doso,  Cogulnas,  Maiinu,  &i-  ,  Bowing  through  these 
plains,  are  considerable  rivers :  the  minor  campi  are 
watered  by  numerous  sm.ill  streams.  Around  the  coasts 
aremiTuy  lagoons,  and  Heveral  eiiii«ii!('rablo  bays,  as  those 
of  Cagliari,  Oristano,  SuBari,  Ori«ei,.&c. 

The  moiintain-cliaini  nf  Sardinia  and  Corsica  have  a 
similar  formation,  lii-iinj  composed  of  granite,  schist,  pri- 
mitive limestone,  *c  Through  the  centre  of  Sardinia, 
from  N.  to  S.,  exteinis  a  remarkable  tertiary  form,ation 
of  a  calcareous  nature ;  and  various  volcanic  products 
are  scattered  over  tliis  formation,  while  the  traces  of  ex* 
tinct  craters  are  vi!.;ible  In  many  parti  of  the  Island. 
Earthquakes.  hinv'Vcr,  are  rare;  nor  are  storms  fre- 
quent, thoiiHU  the  eliinate  is  proverbially  variable  as  to 
temperature.  According  to  Cant.  Smyth  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  taken 
at  61-7  Fah.,  and  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  at 
2909. 

Extensive  districts  are  very  unhealthy,  and  in  anti- 
quity the  island  was  celebrated  alike  for  the  excellence 
of  it«  soil  and  the  badness  of  its  air.  Sardinia  ferlilit,  et 
soli  nitam  call  melinris  ;  atque  ut  fecunda,  ita  pi-ne  t>e$- 
tilnii.  (Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  "  The  intemprrie, 
ni  (h<*  malaria  is  here  called,  appears  to  be  somewliat 
diifto  ,111  from  the  malaria  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  for  though 
'''<  .illy,  or  even  more  acrimonious  in  effect,  it  does  not 
alw.iys  produce  tlie  swelled  bodies  and  sallow  skins 
which  are  the  symptoms  of  the  latter.  Both  diseases 
usually  commence  when  the  summer  heat,  assisted  by 
light  showers,  disengages  the  impure  gases  from  the  low 
grounds,  and  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when  heavy  rains  have  preciiiitated  the  miasma,  and  pu- 
rlHed  the  air.  But  they  differ,  inasmuch  as  malaria  It 
generally  supposed  to  be  weak  in  its  effects  unless  im- 
bibed during  sleep ;  whereas  intemperie,  lliough  worst  at 
night,  is  pernicious  at  all  times."  (Smi/M's  Sicily,  p.  82.) 
The  chief  source  of  iiis.ilubrity  appears  to  consist  in  the 
exhalations  from  the  numerous  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools  of  the  plains,  and  might,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  he  greatly  abated  by  a  proper  system  of 
drainage.  Fire  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  against 
the  evil ;  and  the  lords  of  Oristano  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  light  large  fires  round  the  town,  which  had  the 
effect  either  uf  rarefying  or  destroying  the  mephitic 
vapours. 

Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her  soli, 
her  posilion  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  her 
convenient  harbours,  Sardinia  has  been  strangely  neg. 
lected,  not  only  by  her  own  governineiits,  but  by  the 
European  fiowers  generally  ;  and  has  remained,  down  to 
our  own  times.  In  a  semi-barbarous  state.  A  long  scries 
I  of  wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment 
I  of  tlic  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious  and  oppressive 
j  form  ;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  that  wore  possible, 
worse  governed  even  than  tho  dominant  country ;  the 
division  of  the  island  into  immense  estates,  most  of 
which  were  iicquired  by  Spanish  grandees ;  the  want 
of  leases,  and  the  re^trlctlons  on  industry,  have  pa- 
ralysed the  industry  of  the  iiihalis.,  and  sunk  them  to 
tlie  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Since  1750, 
however,  improvements  of  various  kinds  have  been 
slowly,  but  gradually  gaining  ground ;  and,  w  ithin  the 
last  lew  years,  several  important  and  Eubst<antial  reforms 
have  been  iiitrndnced,  that  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  con- 
spire to  raise  this  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  has  been  cast  by  bad  law  s  and  b,id  government. 

Besides  that  port  ion  of  t  he  island  occupied  by  lakes  and 
marshes,  there  are  l.-irgc  sandy  cr  stony  districts,  called 
macchif,  wliieh  comprise,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than 
1.3d  part  of  the  island  ;  a  similar  extent  may  be  assigned 
to  forests  and  pastures  ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
surface  being  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  orchards,  gardens,  &c  About  l-.'ith  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  tlie  growth 
of  corn,  which,  even  under  the  present  system  of  agri- 
culture, is  said  to  give  a  return  of  7  or  8  for  I  ;  and,  in 
sornc  favoured  districts,  the  average  is  said  by  Smyth  to 
amount  Irom  16  to  iiO  for  I.  Of  the  capacity  of  tlio 
island  for  proilueing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  corn, 
there  can.  Indeed,  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  antiquity, 
Sardinia  was  reckoned,  along  with  Sicily,  a  granary  of 
Rome.  "  Siciliain  et  Sitrdiniam  brninuissimas  urbit 
nostrm  nutrias."    ( Val.  Max.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.) 

I'tfiitixie  fnigiferis  i?6t  insula  nobilis  arvis. 
N^M'  |>|U4  He-,p.-rt<im  longinqiiU  mr&sitiu.s  ilHiB, 
Nuc  lionidna  magis  coinpleniiU  horrt-a  xertm. 

I.ucan,  iil.  lin.  C5. 

But  the  unfavourable  political  and  municipal  regula- 
tions under  which  the  island  has  latterly  lieen  placed, 
nave  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  advantages  it  owes  to 
nature.  The  agriculturists  of  Sardinia  principally  con- 
sist of  two  great  classes  —  those  who  cultivate  small  farms 
on  the  mi-laycr  principle,  and  those  wlio  woik  on  the  es- 
tates of  others,  getting,  in  most  instances,  a  patch  of  land 
for  their  support,  and  cultivating  it  at  such  ili.~">  as  they 
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are  not  employed  on  the  lord's  lands.  Both  classes  are 
excessively  poor.  'I'lie  agroeiiicnts  under  whicli  tlie 
former  class  hold  arc  seldom  for  more  than  a  year  ;  the 
landlord  furnlshinK  the  seed  as  well  as  tlie  land,  and  re- 
ceiving half  the  p*'oduce.  Those  who  occupy  land  for 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  pay  a  vent  in  corvces,  or  other 
feudal  services,  are,  if  possible,  still  worse  oil';  having 
usually  to  borrow  the  seed  either  from  the  landlord  or 
from  the  Mi'nti  Frutiirntnrii  mtnhishvii  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  also  to  defray  the  titlic  and  a  host  of  other 
burdens.  Another  dis.id»antago,  under  which  all  classes 
labour,  is  tliii  want  of  houses  on  their  farms :  the  pea- 
sants live  together  in  villages,  and  have  frequently  to  per- 
form a  journey  of  several  miles  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  their  farms.  I'robahly,  also,  this  may,  in  some  de- 
gree.  aecoinit  for  tht;  freijuent  change  of  occupancies  liy 
the  .Sardinian  peasants ;  though,  a.i  Marmora  has  truly 
observed,  their  circumstances  be  rarely  Improved  by  such 
changes. 

Lands  belonging  to   a  canton  or  commnne  are  fre- 

auentlycnltivated  iin  a  kind  of  partnership  system,  being 
ividcd  into  three  portions ;  oneof  these,  called  vittnzztim', 
ctnnprises  all  tin*  l.mds  that  are  in  cultivation,  and  which 
are  dlstrilmted  by  lot  anning  certain  individuals,  while 
the  other  two  portions  are  occupied  in  connnon  as  pas- 
ture. But,  as  a  new  disti  iliutiim  takes  pl.ice  every  .  "ar, 
it  is  plitin  that  no  individnal  can  take  any  interest  iii  the 
Improvement  of  the  soil  :  and  this  sort  of  tenure  becomes, 
In  f,\ct,  the  most  elfectual  that  can  be  devised  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  indnstry.  Latterly,  however,  the  govern- 
nuMit  has  been  making  eflortt  to  promote  the  formation 
of  inclosnres  and  the  division  of  the  lands ;  which,  thongh 
opposeti  by  tlu-  prejuibees  of  the  people,  have  made  st)me 
progress.  ( Mnrwora,  I'oi/^^r  en  SnrdaiKiif,  lib.  v.  cap. I . ) 

Kven  thesi',  however,  are  not  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
cnurapements  to  agriculture.  As  if  to  annihilate  the  pos- 
■ihility  of  the  peasantry  emi'rging  frotr  their  dc'presseil 
condition,  and  to  oblige  them  t»  conlini'  their  industry  to 
the  supply  of  tlieir  imlispensable  wants,  it  has  been  en- 
acted that  no  corn  shall  l«-  exported  if  its  price  exceed  itO 
reals  the  sliiri'l/n  ,  and  a  heavy  duly  is  laid  (ni  ail  tliat  is 
exported,  as  a  substiliile  for  a  general  land  tax.  Most 
other  artides  of  expi'rt  have  been  loaded  wilii  similar 
duties  j  and  it  H'oiiiil  really  seem  that  every  del  ice  that 
Ignorance  and  short-si'jhred  r  ipacity  could  suggest  had 
been  praitix'd  to  reiluie  tliis  ''  benignant  iuir.<e"  of  im- 
perial Kcnne  to  a  st.ite  of  poverty  and  destilulKUi. 

Happily,  however,  tin*  bounty  of  nature  has  proved  an 
nvermaleh  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  m.in  ;  and  such 
Is  (he  fertility  of  this  llni'  isi.nid,  tliat.  nolw  ithslaiuling 
the  infloence  i>t  llie  ilnly  now  referred  to,  and  the 
wretched  sv^tem  of  agiieniture,  it  exports  in  k'<'0<l  lears 
aliont  4(KI,oiKI  stiiiY/li,  or  .'itm.otKi  Imsliels  of  w  heat,  ati(l,oo(i 
St.  barli'v.  Ii,<'ll0  ditto  maize.  Ioo.ihhi  ditto  beans,  .'ill,o(i(l 
ditto  pease,  and  ;,'khi  ditto  lenlds.  Tiie  culture  of  the 
vine  is  gradn  illy  iiicri'asing  in  importance,  end  aliout 
3,.VK)  Catal.in  pipes  are  exporteil,  chiefiy  Iroin  Aiuliero 
and  Ogliastro.  olive  oil.  ouing  to  tlie  little  care  taken 
In  III  preparation,  and  its  coiiseipient  bad  (|iiaiily,.lias 
hitherto  been  liiil  I, tlie  exiiorted  .  lint  it  is  sum  iptilile  of 
an  indelinite  inere;'se,  and  niiglit  he  made  an  important 
article.  Toli.ici  o  is  a  ro\al  monopoly,  and  brings  about 
7  millions  livres  a  year  into  llie  pidiilc  treasury.  Max. 
linseed,  saffron,  hemp,  and  barilla  "re  grown  to  some 
extent  :  silk  is  produced  only  in  liiiiiied  ipiantitles.  bill 
Its  prodnrf  might,  no  donl't*.  be  vastly  increased  ;  some 
cotton  I-'  prodiiird.  and  also  siii.di  (pi.intiiiis  of  madder, 
wliii'h  last  grows  wilil  in  liir  island.  'I'iie  mountains  are 
eliillii'd  with  fori'sta  of  o.ik,  brecii.  cliistni.t,  anil  othir 
timlier  1  but.  from  the  want  ol  ro.tds,  ttiesc  are  nearly 
Usi  less.  'I1ie  agricultural  impleincnt'  and  processes  ale 
exresslvely  rude  The  .s,!rdneaii  iiIoukIi,  the  counter- 
part of  that  lb  «  •ribcd  by  Virgil,  does  liiili'  mine  than 
(rriteli  llie  ground  It  is  willioiil  a  loiillir.  ami  Is  \ery 
frei|iii'ht!y  wholly  cinstroclid  of  wood,  ((ncii  only  are 
lisnl  In  ploiighiiig  and  other  field  h.lioiir.  Most  of  the 
garden  grounds  are  wrought  bv  tlie  hoe,  the  spade  and 
niattoik  beinu  iniknoMii.  i  xi  I'pl  to  tlie  I'iedmoiiteM'  !.|. 
iHUirers  on  the  n«-w  roads.  The  corn  Is  left  in  the  tields 
till  it  be  thrashed,  an  operatimi  effected  by  the  prl  .litive 
practice  of  tre.'iding  with  horses  and  .ixeii. 

We  are  glad,  hiMve\ir,  to  have  to  stale,  lliat  williin  the 
last  few  years  somi'  very  Important  changes  lor  tlie  hettrr 
have  lieen  Intniiluced  into  thi'  isl  ind,  and  that  siniieof  the 
Worst  of  Hie  aliiises  previmisly  noticed  have  been  oliviated. 
In  Klli,  in  pursuance  of  iii.piirii's  previously  cominini  id, 
feudal  Jurisdictions  were  completely  alHiluhed  ;  and  since 
tlien  (he  li  iidal  system  hit  been  wholly  siilorrled.  And 
If,  as  is  to  be  iMipfd,  ^oveniioent  f'lllow  up  tin-  riilighl- 
«'ned  course  ol  policy  on  wliieh  it  h.is  entereil.  by  giving 
freedom  to  eoirmeree.  tlie  probalilitt)  Is,  tli.it  the  isl-ind 
•  III,  at  no  very  riinole  period,  recover  a  large  share  ol 
Its  ancient  prosperity.  Accordimi  to  a  'aw  passnl  In  \<\'i, 
■II  lands  were  deelnri'd  to  be  the  propnty  of  indivllisds, 
Comminies  or  lb"  crown  (  the  Utter  bieoiiiinii  lie'  pm. 
tPtsor  of  all  waste  lands,  or  I  hose  to  who  li  neither  private' 
parties  nor  coininliiiei  could   show   any   title.      Lauds 
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which  had  been  cultivated  or  applied  to  use,  whether 
enclosed  or  not,  were  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  the  oceu. 
jiiers,  undisturbed  possession  being  held  to  confer  a 
sullicieiit  right  to  the  property  in  the  absence  of  any  otlier 
title  :  tlioso  whose  interests  were  at  all  allecled  by  the  neiv 
ch.anges  received  compensation  in  money  or  lands,  or 
by  an  assignment  of  public  funded  property.  The  king 
substituted  himself  in  the  place  of  the  barons :  he  took  ail 
the  feudal  rents  into  ids  own  hands;  and  their  value  being 
estimated  at  20  years'  purchase,  public  securities  to  tlie 
ampiint,  bearing  live  per  cent.  Interest,  were  made  over 
to  the  nobles  in  exchange  for  the  privileges  of  whicli 
t!  ey  had  been  deprived.  All  kinds  of  vassalage  were, 
at  the  same  time,  m.aile  rcvleemable  :  and  courts  of  law 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  slate  wi're  sub. 
stitiited  in  the  place  of  the  feudal  jurisdictions  wlieie  the 
barons  were  at  once  suitors  ami  judges !  It  is  imiiossible 
to  overrate  tlie  importance  of  tiiese  changes  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  will  have  tlie  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  inlluence.  (  run  liaumcr,  halii,  *f.,l  'iKt 
-301.) 

The  greater  number  of  the  oxen,  horses,  .and  other 
live-stock,  wander  wild  over  the  island,  bearing  tin. 
mark  of  their  owners,  ,and  browziiig  in  the  woods  in 
winter,  there  being  no  wolves.  They  are  gener.ally,  as 
might  be  ex|iected,  very  inferior  ;  but  considerable  pains 
are  taken  in  tlie  breeding  of  some  descriptions  of  horse.s, 
and  horse-races  are  a  prevalent  nmusenniit.  It  is  sin.' 
giilar,  notwithstanding  thi^  badness  of  the  roadj,  tlint 
mules  should  be  unknown.  The  .Sardinian  sheep  is 
said,  by  Marmora,  to  be  remarkable  only  lor  its  di  gel 
neracy  :  its  wool  is  of  a  very  low  quality,  and  is  wortii 
lillie,  except  in  the  island,  t'iieese,  made  of  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats,  is  extensividy  exported  j  but  tliie  is 
a  result,  not  of  the  goodness  of  the  milk,  lint  of  its  ex. 
tensive  supply,  arising  from  the  great  iininber  of  tliese 
animals,  there  Vicing  about  SOII.dliO  sheep,  and  rMll.(liii) 
goals.  (Marmora,  p.  414.) 

The  iiimijfion  (the  Opliian  (if  Plini/.  Hist.  Xal 
xxxviii.  cap.  11.),  whence  some  naturalists  siippoM 
sheep  to  lie  ilrriveil,  is  a  native  of  Sardinia.     '•  It 
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ruminating  aiiniial,  Ircipn.iting  only  the  iiighest  ami 
most  S( eluded  woods  ;  where,  from  its  timidity  ari'l 
flei'tness,  it  is  Willi  dlllii'iilly  shot.  Tlie  fmin  iif  tlm 
ears,  liead,  legs,  and  hoof,  iiii  ntily  tile  monllliin  wiili  tl;c 
sheep,  lliongh  in  size  it  he  ratlier  larger,  and  Is,  mori'. 
over,  clothed  witli  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  horns  are 
neilluT  full  nor  deeidiions,  but  hollow,  and  precisily 
similar  to  those  of  lie  ram,  while  the  bleat  is  the  saiiii' : 
it  propagates  also  very  readily  with  tlie  sheep.  Ilii'  iiiixrii 
produce  being  the  'unibro.'  Though  so  sliy  in  its  wild 
st.ite,  the  moiilllon  soon  aceominodales  itself  to  domestir 
habits."  iSmi/lli,  p.  i'.'O.)  Deer,  wild  boars,  and  a 
varii'ty  of  tiaiiie.  alioiind  in  the  fuiests  ;  and  Hie  skins  nf 
alioiit  CO.IIMI  rabbits  and  hares,  from  4,(MI0  lo  ."i.tioil  t»s,  s, 
and  '.i.lSMI  martins,  are  annually  eX)"irted,  besides  .■i,iliil 
eaiitars  of  ranitini,  or  drieii  skins,  for  making  gine. 

Though  various  iniprovements  have  been  effictcd  of 
l.de  vcars,  it  is  still  true  llial  the  interior  of  this  islami 
exhiliiis,  at  this  moment,  a  degri'e  of  barbarism  uIikIi 
cm  witli  dilliciilly  lie  believed  to  exist  in  Kiiroin'.  Tin: 
siienlierd: .  and  others  who  occupy  the  monnt'iiniMis 
parts  of  tin-  Island,  are  in  tiie  habit  of  wearing  mily 
coverin^rs  nf  t.'inned  leatlier.  or  of  shaggy  goat  or  sinij. 
skins.  They  are  const.inlly  armed  lo  protect  tlieiiiM'i\>> 
from  iKii'ditti  ;  roaniliig  vvitli  tlieir  Hoiks  over  the  iiiiiii- 
habited  trael\s,  enjoying  a  b.ire  sull^istelll■e,  aii.i  m-. 
iinainted  with  no  l.iws  but  thos,*  nf  tlieir  own  I'lirin.iti.'ii. 
They  sunirtimes  sow  sinall  p.iIcIh'S  of  w  heat  .iiid  l.ail.y 
round  Ihrir  tiniporarydwi'llings ;  but  they  siiIinI'I  I'lniih 
on  triiil,  game,  and  the  proilm-e  of  llu'lr  Mocks,  eufi 
fuiiily  coiisiiiiiiing  as  it  weiea  iiatriarrhal  assriLiiinii. 
Thiiiigh  this  part  of  the  pop.  be  Inofr  iisive,  till'  iiniiilur 
of  b.inditii  in  the  innuntains  formerly  rindered  it  iiiimii' 
for  any  one,  whether  a  forii;,'ner  or  Sardini.iii,  lo  iiiitiiic 
far  Into  the  interior  uitlioiil  an  escirt  ;  and  tlie  finiiiii 
in  the  pi. litis  have  lieiii  .leiiKtonied  'o  rely  for  pmtir. 
lion  Irom  tlie  ilfpredalioiis  of  llnir  highlanil  ni'lulilimirt 
111  a  long  eslabllsbi'd  corps,  called  tl  e  haninnlli.  Tlii« 
Is  an  armed  assuciation,  cliosin  annually  .ii  the  vilLiiii' 
districts ;  the  members  of  w  liicii  are  linund  to  m.ike  rr.ti. 
tntloii  lor  all  thefts,  iirov  idi  d  they  receive  nmiii  <li/ilr 
iiitlmalion  of  the  rohhrry.  Their  lemnneralioii  .ireri 
from  an  a'lnnal  sum  subseribed  by  every  l.-iiidholdir.  ,Aii 
alteiiipt  was  made  liy  tin'  goveniineiit,  in  l*sr<,  to  didiHiiii 
Ibis  hirce.  bill  It  w.is  niisuci csslul ,  and,  on  llie  wliiilr, 
the  harnuiilli  are  well  adapted  to  the  coiiiiiliuii  of  llir 
country. 

The  lemdilli  Ibal  have  long  infewled  and  «.!ll  KMitinnf 
to  infest  parts  nt'  tl,.*  isl.iud,  owe  their  origin  In  .i  i.iiii'ti 
nfiMiises,  aiiiMiK  whnli,  no  ihailil,  iii.iv  hi-  Iniliidiil  Hi' 
liilbii'iice  nf  the  feudal  stslein,  and  the  oppmtiniKirt 
alloriled  bv  the  st.ite  nf  the  eoiintry.  bill  of  ii  iliiriil  Ih.|. 
nesses.  withoiil  roads,  and  wllhoiit  an  ellicient  system  "I 
police   for  their  carrying  .in  thi  Ir  depredations  wdli  lin- 

I  tun  It  y,    I, 111  terly,  however  S'ime  stiingen*  iiie.eiin'»liso' 
leeii  adopted  for   liieir  siipi  ressloii,      llie  piiiij.fii  il 
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SARDINIA. 

ganctuarics  li.ivo  been  In  most  Instances  abolished.  Roads 
have  been  made  into  districts  thiit  were  previously  inac- 
cessible ;  the  riglit  to  wear  arms  has  been  restricted  ;  and 
tlicse  measures,  combined  with  the  abolition  of  tlie 
feudal  system,  and  the  establishment  of  royal  courts  for 
the  speedy  and  more  equal  distribution  of  justice,  will, 
probably  in  no  very  lengtliened  period,  go  far  to  suppress 
tlic  robberies  and  assassinations  which  have  so  lung 
disgraced  the  island. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry  arc  most  wretched,  con- 
sisting usually  of  only  one  story  without  windows;  or, 
if  there  be  windows,  tliey  are  not  glazed.  A  whole 
family  frequently  dwells  in  a  single  room  in  which  kids, 
ilii.kens,  and  dogs,  seek  indiscriminat(!  accommodation 
with  the  naked  children  ;  whilst  .an  a.ss  is  usuallv  em- 
ployed turning  acorn  mill  (»Ho/n  asiniinti)  i»  tlie'  cor- 
ner! The  eeiitr>,  of  the  room  has  a  square  bole  in  the 
clay  lUior,  for  the  (ire,  but  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
siiiuke,  except  accidental  holes  In  the  roof  or  door.  A 
lew  small  low  ch.iirs,  with  an  equally  low  table,  con- 
ftilute  the  usual  mov.diles.  I'^arllienware  not  being 
coinmon,  the  ordinary  subslitiite  is  nn  oblong  wooden 
dish.  Alore  flesh  is  used  than  in  Si<iiy,  but  less  po- 
lenta.  Omelettes  of  curds,  &c.,  and  raw  vegetables,  are 
favourite  articles  of  diet. 

Tlie  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  large  and  well 
situated  ;  hut  witli  unpaved,  narrow  streets,  mean 
Imuses,  and  a  want  of  every  convenience.  Immense 
liungliiils,  the  collection  of  ages,  dlsliguro  the  iirincipal 
(iitrinices.  In  tlie  N.  half  of  the  islaiul  the  villages  are 
cdiistriicted  of  freestone  or  granite;  but  most  of  the 
country  houses  in  tlie  .S.  are  built  with  sun-dried  bricks 
made  iif  mud  and  straw.  In  the  towns  some  prettv 
giKid  mansions  are  met  with,  though  tliey  are  ill  fitted 
ii|i,  and  their  all  in  generally  as  dirty  as  tliose  of  the 
aii.ieiits  in  the  days  of  Juvenal.  {J'lrscnt  Stale  of  Sar- 
tli,ii,:y.  nil.,  &c.) 

The  llsh  on  the  co.ists  anil  In  the  harbours  of  Sardinia 
are  mostly  caught  by  loreigners  ;  Sicilians,  Neapolitans, 
Tuscans,  (ieiioese,  <Vc.  Anchovies  and  pilchards  have 
iRciime  rare;  but  ill  ls;iH,  ii|i\vards  of  17,(H.()  tunnies 
were  taken,  besides  several  thousand  liberated  from  tlie 
nets,  from  the  lislierinen  not  liaviiig  the  means  of  curing 
Iheiii.  riie  lagoons  of  Oristaiio,  Cagliari,  ."tc,  abound 
Willi  liin'  mullet,  bream,  and  eels.  I'miii  'i()(l  to  IlOO  boats 
arrive  every  year  from  Naples  and  (ienoa,  to  the  coral 
lislieries  on  the  coasts,  eacli  boat  cidieitijig,  at  an 
average,  coral  to  the  value  of  about  l,.'illO  dollars. 

Saidiiiia  has  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lc;id,  and  iron, 
which,  if  wronglit,  would,' it  is  lieiU'ved.  be  among  the 
mist  valuable  of  her  resoinees.  Hut  the  i  ode  of  re- 
gulaliiins  for  tlie  w.irkiugof  the  mines  proves  an  ellcitual 
iilistacle  to  all  mining  speculations.  It  obliges  specu- 
l.nlnrs  to  work  their  iiiioes  under  the  diri'etiou  of  govern- 
iiiiiit  engini'ers,  or  ollieers  of  the  royal  corps  of  miners, 
Willi  are  to  be  consulted  and  lurnlslied  with  plans  on  the 
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that  a  statement  of  its  trade  In  1821  will  be  nearly  appli- 
cable  to  the  present  time.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  and  import  were  estimated  as 
follows :  — 


Imports. 

Eiports. 

Anidcs. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

TimlxT,  &i;.     - 

W.')0,.17i! 

Brandy,    wines,    li- 

Hosiery 

Iii.'.,l(« 

queurs,  fliC. 

90fi,R71 

Hemp  anil  cordage 

^^3,a^.'l 

Gr.iins,  &<•.    . 

li7'^,HM 

1  ottim  gCMHls 

i,m'i,i,m 

Skins  and  leather     • 

4.17,'.14 

Tlni^s  .111(1  spices 

(;(io,ii,i(i 

Fisli.turidaud  tresh 

7110,000 

Woollt-n  cooiis 

(i'^",7Sli 

Salt    - 

i..ti,imo 

Hardwares  atul  metals 

mi, .1.18 

M  eats,  forajn.  A;  setds 

I,'i.'.N,'.7l 

Sltms  and  le.ltlier 

■itiii.ai- 

Tattle-           - 

■0,»0!l 

I.inen  fabrirs,  &c. 

■iWi.tm 

Timlier,  Sic.  - 

I!M,S.'i.t 

('orii.iVc. 

1B0,')11 

'I'oliacfO 

SO.IIIH) 

\  ariuus 

Totals 

l,174,.1(i8 
I,81<I,I10 

\  arious 

•IIS.T.IO 

l,'^87,|-7 

The  custom  duties  r  ceived  In  the  above  year  amounted 
to  m7,'ai  Ir.  [iliirmora,  460.) 

Amounts  (when  not  estimated,  as  above,  in  francs) 
are  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  .^md  denari :  the  lira  of  2(1  soldi 
and  12  den.ari  =  about  Is  Cxi. ;  the  real  of  5  soldi  =  4  j./. ; 
the  seudo  of  10  reali  =  H.«  M.  The  Sardinian  111.  of 
12  02.  =  14  o/.,  .'i  dr.  avoird. ;  the  rnbbo  =  2ri  lbs.;  the 
moggio  or  starello  (of  corn)  =  about  I  bush.  1  peck.  The 
palmo  =  lllj  Kng.  inches ;  tiie  starello  or  moggio  (of  land) 
of  t'agliari  =  :)  roods  27  poles  I'J  yards;  of  Sassari  = 

1  rood  3S  poles  24  yarils, 
Sardinia  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  whose  conimissimi 

generally  lasts  for  'i  ye.irs,  and  who  is  the  chief  ol  the 
civil  and  judiciary  ailministrations,  and  the  ccmmaiider 
of  the  forces  iKith  by  land  .ind  sea.  The  island  is  sub- 
divided into  2  grand  divisions,  those  of  Cagliari  and 
Sassari,  10  provinces,  1)2  districts,  and  3liH  .-oir mimes. 
The  seven  cities,  or  principal  towns,  are  under  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  magistrati,  niiinicipal  bodies,  each 
coinposeil  of  (i  meins.  Kath  commune  has  a  council  of 
3,  .'i,  or  7  niems.,  presided  over  liy  a  sindaco.  The  Udl- 
eiua  Hcale,  created  in  Kilil,  and  refotmed  in  1S2,'I,  is  the 
highest  triliiinal  in  the  island.  It  Is  composed  of  13 
jutiges  and  'J  presidents,  and  is  divided  into  3  chambers, 

2  civil  ,and  I  erimiual  ;  and  has  at  its  liead  the  regent, 
the  lirst  fuiielioiiary  in  the  island  after  the  viceroy.  Be- 
sides ils  functions  as  a  supreme  judiciary  court,  it  parti- 
cipates in  tiie  legislative  poivcT,  the  decree  of  the  viceroy 
iiulillsheil  with  tiie  cum  urreiicc  of  the  I'dieiiza  lleale, 
liaviug  tiie  force  of  laws  Sassari  luis  a  tribunal  re- 
senibliiigthe  I'dienza  Iteale  of  Cagliari,  to  which  appeals 
may  be  made  from  its  decisions.  In  the  two  cities  last 
named  are  tribunals  of  commerce.  In  the  provinces  jus- 
tice is  administered  by  prelects,  whose  decisions  are 
linal  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  III  scudi,  and  who 
h.ive  primary  jurisdietitiii  in  criminal  cases.     The  tki'ic". 


erectiiui  of  smelting  mills,  \c.  Speculators  are  also  iiro- 
iilbilcil  fi'om  exposing  lor  sale,  or  exjiortiiig  tlie  proiluce 
(if  llicir  mines,  witlnuit  peniiission  Ironi  the  iiilendent- 
g.'tieial,  and  are,  besides,  to  kee)i  a  journal  of  the  daily 
limiliu'.'  of  tiieir  mines.  Ilii'  same  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
H'liiii  itc  stateimnt  monthly  at  the  intendent's  idlice  of 
tliec.ip.  district.  (MacgriK'r's  Hiimit,  !;'<.)  Tlie  eon- 
si'i|iii'iicc  is,  that  mini  i;:,  and  the  (piarrying  of  the  line 
|ii  rpliyry.  basiilt,  marble,  I'tc.  of  the  island,  is  almost 
wlmllj  neglected. 

Sill  is  ,1  royal  monop./ly,  and  adbrda  a  eonshbrahle 
rii'i'iiiie.  I'litil  rcccuily,  Sweden  (lew  almost  ail  her 
sti;i|ilies  of  tills  article  Ironi  Sardinia;  ami  It  eoiuimies 
In  III' i'N|iiirt.'il  ill  ciinsid,'ralile.|iuiiilities.     It  is  oblained 

111  natural  evajinration,  prim  ipally  near  Cas'llaii.  The'  his  iqniroval,  before  passing  into  a  law.  The  Siipri  me 
evpi'Msi  s  incurred  by  government  In  prodiK  ing  salt  do  |  ('(iiiucil  of  S.irdiiiia  lias  its  seat  ill  'I'uriii ,  it  Is  cmnposed 
lilt  eNceed  !l  r(  .'lis  the  s.din  ;  whereas  the  eoiilliiciital  i  of  a  president  and  live  eoiinscllnr. senators,  and  Is  similar 
siilijicis  (.1  the  cri.wii  buy  many  thousand  salnis  at  Ml.  to  the  ancient  Supreme  ('oinicil  of  A  ragon.  lleyoiid  this 
(liilliirs  or  reals  each.  |  tribunal  there  is  no  appeal;  and  it  gives  Ils  opinion  in 

Lxcipt  till-  rinal  gunpuwder,  salt,  and  tnbieeo  manii-     all  stile  allairs  traiiaiiiitt.'d  lo  it  fmm  the  govermneiit  of 
failnrii's.  a  few  lor  (ntlnii.  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and     the  Island,     (lii'porl  nn  ■Snili/  ami  Sniiliiiia,  p.  77.) 


or  district  tribunals,  have  a  very  limiled  jurisdiction. 

Sardinia  has  a  parliament,  ciillid  the  .S'/<i;Hrn/;,  consist- 
ing of  three  chambers :  the  ecclesiastical,  selected  from 
the  prelates ;  t:ie  military  ehainbir,  comprising  all  the 
mdiles,  2(1  years  of  age,  with  or  without  llels  ;  ami  the 
royal  ehaniher,  composed  of  the  depuiies  of  the  towns 
and  connnunes  under  the  rit/io  niiiialc  of  the  capital. 
The  stanienti  are  convoked  and  holdeii  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  but  meet  only  on  extraerdiiiary  oecasioni.  I  ai  h 
bcctiou  holds  ils  sitlings  apart ;  and  alter  sejiarately  ilis- 
eussiug  the  matter  under  dcb.Ue,  they  enmmunicale  by 
depuiies.     The  delibendions  ul   the  i'(cleslastical  body, 

specting  donaliiiiis,  must  b..  subiiiltl  d  to  ihe  pope  for 
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sniiie  C'larsc  pntlcry  and  glass  woiks,  Sardinia  h.is  no 
iniiiiiii.tcturing  estaiilMimeots,  except  such  as  are  em- 
|.l..\i'd  ill  |irep.iriie;  raw  )ir.i.liice  iur  sale.  \'ery  Utile 
skill  IS  shown  by  any  ol  llie  iiili>ans;  and  watilies, 
cliiik*.  iiiid  even  co.irse  cutlery  aie  a/.'  imported.  The 
M.tiitot  ro. ids  has  liithert.i  pn.viMl  aseiiuus  obst.u'le  to 
ni.iiiiilai'tiin  s,  as  will  as  to  every  other  branch  of  In- 
ilinlry.  A  good  roiul,  praclie.ilile  lor  wlieel  carriages, 
has,  h.mcvi'r,  been  l.irmed  w  II  bin  Ihe  1  isl  lew  years  from 
t'ligii.iri  lo  S.issatI,  and  cross  reals  are  being  carried 
friiiii  it  II  some  of  Hie  inost  eousiderable  places  In  the 
Ist.iiid.  Ibil  prevtiinsly,  scarcely  any  ro.adsweie  passable 
fur  travrllets,  except  on  horseback  or  on  oxi  n,  the  A-/. 
III!,!  Ill  Mdly  being  iiiiknowt  .  A  earl  for  Inggage  was 
liideel  iisiil  ;  bill  this  vehicle  was  a  mere  ladder  iiioiiiiled 
(111  siilid  wheels  tlxedio  tbe  axletrif,  and  slock  round  the 
I'llfc  with  IrlaiiKuhr  nails.  iN'Ing.  acKitdiiig  lo  Captain 
Sinylh,  a  ruder  iii.ii  libie  than  any  he  had  set  ii  in  Sp.iiii, 
(irei.(e,or  Calabria, 
riic  cuiiiiiit'tcv  uf  .SardiiilM  hat  long  been  iUllun«ry,  so 


The  l.iws  of  Sardlnl.i  are  partly  comprised  in  llie  code 
entitled  the  (aria  t/i'  l■<'^'ll,  pr.iiniilgatcd  in  lllli.'i,  and  said 
to  be  drawn  up,  considering  the  period  when  it  was 
issued,  with  great  discrelinn  and  good  si'iisi>.  It  has, 
hov.'ever,  been  materially  modilled  by  the  successive  acts 
of  the  Slaiiienti,  the  e.liets  nf  lli,.  dili'i'iciii  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  S.ivoy,  and  tlie /'Ci'^'cn/  or  decrees  of  the 
viceroys.  In  cotiseipienci.  of  the  ninneroiis  and  in  many 
iiisl.inees  eonlliiling  <li,ielmeiils  thai  have  thus  been 
issued,  llie  law  has  becotin.  exceedingly  obscure.  This 
I  iK'iiiirages  liligali.in,  and  Ihe  island  is,  in  larl.toiise  llie 
forcilili*  expressi  in  of  Marmora,  uttt-  innii-  tnt/iHmah/,- 
iwiiy  III  lAicdiii'  (2'.i| ).  Hecoiirse  is  liad  to  Ihe  in.nls  to 
dciermim'  the  most  trilling  questions ;  and  uiifortiinalely 
tlie  means  eC  legal  rediesi  are  at  eiice  tedloiiii, expensive, 
ami  I'ucerlain.  — "  The  eotiiiiry  judges  are  extremely 
poor  ,  iiid  veii.illlyls  so  coinmon.  that  sentences  are  just 
ami  e<|Uilalile  only  when  Ihe  government  t.ik.'sa  rrlminnl 
ni:  Her  III  hand.  This  Is  luie  of  the  leading  eaiiiei  of  the 
ntsiisilniitloiii  llittt  hRvr  so  stigniatisod  the  Island,     It  It 
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an  •cknowledgcd  difflcult  task  to  work  a  rerojrtn  in  de-  I  The  Sards  are  enthusiutically  fond  of  poetry,  but  the 
taili  for  if  a  magistrate  prove  himself  more  than  usually  !  other  flue  arts  have  met  with  no  encouragement;  and 
active  in  his  office,  he  is  sure  to  receive  the  vengeance  of    there  is  not  a  native  painter,  sculptor,  or  engraver,  of 


adverse  partisans ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  system 
and  practice  is  a  melancholy  want  of  security  both  of  per- 
sons and  property."  (Smi/l/i,  p.  135.) 

Nothing,  in  fact,  would  do  so  much  to  put  down  crime, 
and  tu  restore  security  and  good  order  tu  the  island,  as 
the  simpiiflcation  of  the  law,  and  the  nomination  of  supe- 
rior and  responsible  judges.  And  now  that  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  the  work  by  the  suppression  of  the  feudal 
system,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  apply  its  energies  to 
a  reform  of  the  abuses  in  the  judicial  system. 

N o  rel Igion ,  other  than  the  Itoman  Catholic,  is  tolerated 
in  this  island  ;  and  the  secluded  positiiiii  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  have  prevui\ted  the  growth  of  any  heresy,  so 
that  in  this  respect  Sardinia  boasts  a  higher  purity  than 
even  Home  herself. 

The  island  is  divided  Into  3  archbishoprics ;  those  of 
Cagliari,  Sassari.and  Oristano;  and  H  bishoprics.  Tithes 
are  rigorously  exacted.  The  revenues  of  the  church  are 
estimated  by  Serrintori  at  960,000  Italian  lire,  of  which 
8\im  the  secular  clergy,  amounting  to  l>etween  l,RO<)  and 
1,9(10.  receive  about  Slf.lXIO.  According  to  Marmora 
(p.  324),  there  arc  <J0  conventual  establishments  for 
monks,  of  whom  there  are  about  1,130 ;  und  U  similar 
establishments  for  nuns. 

Public  education  in  Sardinia  has,  of  late  years,  been 
considerably  improved.  "  There  are  now  normal  schools 
in  each  of  the  10  provs.,  attended  by  about  0,650  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  secondary  schools  In  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns,  Cagliari  and  Sassarl,  which  are  frequented 
by  about  LS-M)  students.  The  university  of  Cagliari 
ri!Ckons  almut  265  students,  and  that  of  Sassarl  225.  The 
course  of  studies  Is  divldeil  Into  theology,  jurisprudence, 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery.  Uy  an  ordinance  of 
the  late  king.  In  \H23,  every  village  or  commune  has  now 
a  gratuitous  school  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The 
effect  of  the  dilfiisiun  of  instruction  among  the  people, 
aided  by  a  better  system  of  administration  and  police.  Is 
already  visible  In  the  decrease  of  crimes,  especially  mur- 
ders, which,  from  the  frightful  amount  of  \M  yearly,  in 
a  pop.  of  about  half  a  milli<m,  had  been  reduced  In  182t^ 
to  90."    (Juum.  ifKiluc.,  vol.  ill.  p.  23.) 

A  voluntary  regiment  of  l,4iKi  chasseurs  Is  levied  and 
maintained  in  Sardinia,  lor  the  seivice  of  that  island. 
Kespectiug  the  rest  of  the  armed  force,  Sc,  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  Sariiinm,  Ki>ni<i,M  up. 

The  finance  department  l<  managed  by  an  intendent- 
general  In  Cagliari,  and  viii -intendent  in  Sasiari,  and 
a  sub-liitendent  in  e.<i'h  of  the  other  provs.  The  putjlic 
receipts  in  IN21,  amounted  to  2,h37.:I62  I'r. ;  the  direct 
taxes  amounting  to  1,000,2.50  fr.  The  paper  money  in  i 
circulation,  In  IWKi.  amounted  to  :t.H4iM»i(lfr.  ;  but,  in  I 
.  1H25,  It  hitd  all  b<-en  uithdrawn,  except  'IS(},(KK)  fr.  | 

According  to  Captain  Smyth,  then-  is  a  striking  re- 
temblance  between  the  Sards  aii<l  (ireeks.  "  It  is  Im- 
possible," he  savs,  "  for  uny  one  who  has  travelled  In 
(irrece,  not  to  be  struck  witli  the  simliatity  'ithlch,  in 
many  imlnts,  exists  bilweeu  the  Sards  ahd  the  (irer'ks. 
Not  only  are  their  arnn,  music,  dances,  dresses,  and 
manners  in  close  resenilil.incr,  but  many  of  their  words 
and  superstitions  are  eX'Uily  the  same;  so  that  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  of  comparing  tlie  two  iiatinns, 
would  lead  me  to  iiifer  the  pnrlial  Identity  of  Ihiir 
origin.  The  Sards  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  wi'll- 
•ha|>ed,  with  dark  eyes,  and  coaise  black  hair ;  except  In 
the  mountauis,  where  fre<h  complexions  and  blue  eyes 
are  met  with.  I'hev  have  strong  Inlelleclual  faculties, 
though  unrultivatinl,  and  an  entlinsiaitic  allachinent  to 
their  country.  They  are  ai'tlve,  when  excited,  but  ex- 
tremely Indolent  III  general.  Their  giHid  qualities  are 
coiinterbal.inced  by  cunning,  dissiuiulatii.il,  and  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  lor  revenge."  (Smylh's  Smiliniii,  pp.  I II  — 
IU2,  Ac  ) 

Though  vassals  In  Sardinia  could  change  their  lord  and 
residence  at  wlil,  the  degrailtng  services  anil  tenures  of 
feudalism  were  In  full  vigour  in  most  parts  of  the  Island 
down  to  Us  abolition  in  I  Kill.  The  drpendenie  of  a  pea- 
sant on  his  lord  niinmenced  when  he  was  deemed  cm- 
palile  of  earning  his  bread  i  and  an  annual  tiiliiite,  <  ither 
In  money  or  kind,  was  exacted  from  all  above  the  age  of 
IN  i  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  u>ual  Imposts  on  lands 
■ml  stock  i  the  contrlliuthms  demanded  for  prisons, 
robberies,  arson,  ami  exenipllons  from  the  nmriin.  or 
one  day's  personal  labour,  ai  well  as  from  other  dominical 
■ervlens.  These  feudal  burdens,  wllli  lillies,  taxes  pay- 
able In  the  king,  alms,  as  they  are  i  ailed.  In  niendicanl 
monks,  and  other  grinding  extortions,  amounted,  In 
many  instances,  t'l  nearly  70  |ier  cent,  of  the  earnings 
of  the  (lensant  And  li.  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  lie 
luldeil  the  virimis  customs  that  have  prevallinl  hi  iIm 
jelling  of  laiifl.  unintriliglhle  laws  ami  vinxl  judges, 
need  we  wiuuhr  nl  the  (nivertv  and  semi-liailiarisin  iif 
the  peatanis,  and  that  rtrenje  nu  decuine,  III  Ihrlr  estl- 
malhMi,  ■  lacrtd  duly. 


any  eminence  in  the  island  ;  and  the  press  being  under  a 
rigid  censorship,  the  current  literature,  if  to  ft  may  be 
called,  is  beneath  contempt.  The  language  of  Sardinia 
is  that  dialect  of  the  Italian,  which  preserves  the  greatest 
portion  of  Latin. 

We  have  little  authentic  information  respecting  the 
history  of  this  island  previously  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  the  third  Punic  war.  On  the  fall  or  the  Western 
Empire,  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Vandals, 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  east,  and  the  Moors  ;  from 
whom  it  was  taken,  in  1022,  by  the  Genoese  and  Pisans. 
It  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  contention  between  these 
rival  nations  till  1325,  when  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  it  remained  attached  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  till  1714,  when,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  It  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1720,  the  latter  ex- 
changed it  for  Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 
Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Sardinian  go- 
vcrnment  is  said  to  have  lieen  desirous  to  sell  the  Island 
to  the  Empress  of  Russia  for  1,000,000/.  sterling ;  but  the 
scheme  was  defeated  by  the  Interference  of  France  and 
Spain.  (  Young't  Trmeu,  11.  256.)  It  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  French  in  1793 ;  and  on  the  seizure  by 
the  latter  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions, Cagliari  became  the  residence  of  the  rn},'d 
family.  Recently,  as  already  seen,  measures  which  pro. 
mile  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  island,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  government.  ( For  further 
information,  see  Marmora,  rui/agf  en  Snrriaigne,  Paris, 
1826,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work  ;  Smylh's  I'retent 
State  qf  Siirdinia,  In  great  part  derived  from  the  former  j 
Part.  Report  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  Diet.  Oiog.  ;  Ser. 
rislori.  Statist,  d'llalia,  &c.) 

SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF,  Itnl.  Slati  Sardi).  a 
state  of  S.  Kuropc,  comprising  the  whole  of  N.  Italy 
W.  of  the  Tcssino,  Including  the  territory  of  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  the  adjacent  duchy  of  Savoy 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  with  the  Island  of  .S,ir. 
dinia  In  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  the  whole  of  tliesi! 
dominions  being  Included  between  the  3nth  and  4tith 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  fith  and  lOth  of  E.  long.  Iti 
divisions,  area,  pop.,  &c.  are  as  follow  : — 
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The  insular  portion  of  this  kingdom  being  drscrllied 
under  the  previous  article,  wo  have  now  to  deal  only 
with  th<  continental  portion,  lying  Ix'tween  lat. 43' 41/, 
and  40'J2I'  N.,  and  long.  .'•'J  .XV  and  10"  .5'  E.,  havinn  W. 
France,  N.  Switierland,  I'..  Austrian  Italy  and  l'arm;i, 
and  .S.  the  Mediterranean.  The  Alps  separate  this  tir- 
ritory  Into  three  great  divisions  :  Piedmont  In  theoenirr, 
forming  the  up|H'r  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  s  Savoy,  a 
rugged  and  inountaliions  region  on  the  W.  and  N.V. ; 
and  lice  prov.  of  Genoa.  Nice.  Ac,  In  the  S.,  betwi'cn  llii' 
Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  anil  the  sea. 

The  most  valuable  portion  ftlie  kingdom  is  the  I'lmii 
of  I'ieilnioiit,  extending  from  ihe  foot  of  the  Alps  I"  !li;it 
of  the  Apennines  on  Ihe  S.,  anu  to  the  Tessino  'in  tin'  i 
The  soil  Is  every  where  a  ricq,  sandy  loam,  with  iini' 
appearance  of  day,  and  of  great  fertility.  Owing  toilif 
heat  of  the  climate  In  summer,  water  is  here  the  (inil 
desideratum  ;  and  advantage  has  accordingly  lM>en  tnkiii 
of  the  numerous  streams  that  pour  down  from  the  miiiiii' 
taini,  which  are  distrliiute<l  with  Infinite  skill  all  nvrr 
the  low  grounds.  Nowhere,  Indeeil,  Is  the  art  of  irri 
gatlon  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  In  that  purt  iif 
the  great  plain  of  the  Po  inrliideil  In  I'iiHlinont,  "  WhIit 
Is  here  measured  Mith  as  much  accuracy  as  wine.  An 
hour  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  wntiT  i< 
attendetl  to  with  the  same  solicitude  as  that  of  Ihe  lanit." 
(  I'liMH^,  II.  160.)  The  Irrigate*)  lands  being  iiinler  I',' 
Influence  uf  a  southern  sun,  priHluce  the  molt  luxiiriuit 
cr.^ps. 

i.andsin  Piedmont  are  mostly  Inclosed,  generally  lir 
ditches,  but,  in  many  parts,  with  hedges  also,  whiili  In 
some  districts  i.qual  those  In  Ihe  best  K.ngllsh  cos.  The 
crops,  however,  are  generally  divldeil  liy  lines  of  fruit 
trees  of  diirereiit  kinds,  intermixed  with  mullierry  Irifs, 
poplars,  and  oaks  :  and  thai  the  Iwuellt  of  ihoe  Irni 
may  not  Iw  limited  to  the  sliwie  they  prcHlure.  lln'V  nqi- 
port  vines.  S|H"iklMg  geiHirally,  farms  in  PledniunI  sn' 
small,  and  are  usually  held  on  Ihe  mtlnyer  system,  tli> 
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SARDIiNIA  (KINGDOM  OF).  «• 

landlord  receiving  half  the  produre,  and  paying  the  taxes  I  rent  is  paid  in  cash  or  in  produce,  as  wine,  oil,  grain,  Ac. 
and  repairing  the  buildings.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  rated  at  a  Hxcd  price  ;  but  in  the  provs.  of  Novi  and  Le- 
the agriculture  of  tliis  part  of  tlic  Sardinian  dominions  !  vante  the  rent  is  paid,  as  is  usual  in  the  rest  of  the  king' 
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bears  so  close  a  ri'seniblani-e  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Lom- 
barily,  that  we  beg  to  refer  tlie  reader  for  farther  parti- 
culars'to  the  art.  Italy  i.\U(itbian)  in  this  vol. 

Few  countries  have  so  large  a  disposable  produre  as 
Piedmont.  It  has  an  immense  number  of  cities  and 
towns;  and  yet  the  Riviere  of  Genoa,  Nire,  and  the 
country  as  far  as  Toulon,  are  supplied  with  corn  and 
cattle  from  its  superabundant  produce.  The  produce 
of  maize  is  considerable ;  and  it  constitutes  tlie  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  country  population,  wlio  maiie  use  of 
it  imiler  a  variety  of  forms.  The  most  usual  course  of 
husbamlry  consists  of  what  would  be  called  in  England  a 
fciur-shift,  the  first  year  being  maize,  the  second  wheat, 
the  third  clover  or  fallow,  and  the  fourth  wheat.  It  is 
customary  to  mix  French  beans  and  hemp  along  with 
the  maize.  Wheat  is  sown  on  narrow  ridges,  and  is 
cartliud  over  by  the  ploiigl' :  which  in  Piedmont  is  an 
i'liplement  of  a'  better  kind  than  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 
Wheat  harvest  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July :  it  is 
thrashed  by  means  of  cylinders  drawn  by  horses  over 
the  straw,  whiih  is  turned  up  by  forks.  According  to 
Arthur  Young  (il.  201).),  the  common  produce  of  the 
wlicat  crops  in  I'ietimont  does  not  exceed  six  times  the. 
seed:  which,  considering  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  is 
jiistlfled  in  calling  "  miserable;"  but  the  better  crops 
yii'ld  between  10  and  II  seeds,  or  even  more  ;  and  with  a 
better  rotation,  and  more  care,  this  might  be  made  the 
average  produce  of  the  plain. 

To  the  corn  crops  must  be  addedthoseof  hemp, which  Is 
simieiinu'S  considerable,  and  silk,  for  whiih  Piedmont  Is 
famous,  with  wine,  vegetables,  and  fruit  ;  the  produce  of 
llie  farm-yard,  and  the  profit  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock. 
Tlie  latter  branches  are  the  principal  sources  of  profit 
Irmn  cattle ;  for  though  the  latter  bo  very  abundant  in 
I'ieilmont,  the  farmers  lia'c  not  learned,  like  those  of 
the  Milanese,  to  derive  much  advantage  from  their  milk. 
A  farm  of  medium  size  was  estimated  by  Chateauvieux 
Id  consist  of  about  GO  acres,  l-4th  lielng  in  pasture. 
Such  a  farm  would  support  a  family  of  H  or  !)  persons, 
maintain  upwards  of  ii()  head  of  live  slock,  produce  silk 
to  llie  value  of  '2'>/-  a  year,  and  more  wine  tlian  was  re- 
quired lor  home  consumptiim.  The  crops  of  maize  and 
French  liians  go  far  to  maintain  the  labourers,  so  tliat 
neirly  the  whole  crop  of  corn  may  beearrleil  to  market, 
a«  Hill  as  nonsiiliralile  quuntlly  of  the  Inferior  articles. 
(Clidlfauvifiij,  'Ml,  ;il.) 

Samy,  which  is  remark.ablo  for  the  grandeur  and 
lieauly  of  ils  sci'iiery,  though  a  poor  country,  iiro. 
(iuies  enougli  to  supply  the  wants  of  ils  inhabs  The 
[Hisants  are  all,  or  mostly  all,  proprit  tors.  The  |iiough  is 
111'  use  (inly  In  the  v.illeys  ;  on  the  high  grounds  the  pea- 
sants break  up  the  soil  with  the  pick-axe  and  spade,  and, 
t,i  iiii|in)ve  it,  carry  up  niiuild  and  manure  In  baskets 
from  the  valleys.  .Sm.dl  reservoirs  are  prepared  near 
ihi'  tops  of  the  lulls  and  mountains,  from  which  water  is 
lit  out  at  |ileasure  iu  spring  and  summer  '  wliile,  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  being  washed  down  the  declivity, 
small  stone  wails  are  eree  ed,  so  'hat,  by  dint  of  skill  and 
iiiilustry.  eiiltivation  is  extrndeii  over  tracks  w  hicb  would 
utlierwiM'  be  a  continued  siirfaee  of  naked  ro<-k. 

Wheal,  oats,  barii'y,  rye.  niid  hemp,  are  the  principal 
liraiiK  I'liltivaliKl :  in  some  lavoiirable  siiuations  the  vine 
j,  jiriovii;  and  tlie  white  wine  of  MontHieliau  is  espu. 
I'ially  esteemed.  The  walnut  Is  the  olive  of  Savoy,  sup. 
I>l)lngtlie  liilialis.  witli  oil,  not  only  fur  home  consiiinp- 
liim,  hut  also  lor  exportation  to  Vraiue  and  (ieneva. 
I'he  kernels  are  ciuslied  by  a  mill,  into  a  paste  ;  whiih 
is  pressed  In  extract  the  oil,  and  afterwards  dried  In 
i.ikcs  called  pain  amrr,  eaten  by  ehlldien  and  poor 
peuple.  A  good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared,  and 
ilrivi'M  for  sale  nilo  Piedmont  ami  l.oinliardy.  The 
liiiiler  ami  cheese  of  Savoy  are  of  good  quality,  and  are 
Mii|iiirtant  priMliicts.  Many  mules  and  horses  are  bred 
liir  the  Ir.uisit  trade  between  France,  (iermany,  and  Italy. 
llie  olive,  thougli  but  Utile  grown  In  the  oiiier  iiarts 
III  the  kliiKilom.  is  the  chief  article  of  culture  S.  of  the 
A|i>'iuiiiie>.  The  land  In  the  Ocnoese  territory  Is  ge 
iicr;>lly  hilly  and  rocky  ;  but  h»  mostly  a  S.  iu|H'ct,  iiiit- 
aiile  li'ir  the  olive  and  tlie  vine  The  cultivated  land  is 
ni|i|i",ed  ici  eiiniprise  about  l-4(ii  part  of  the  surface. 
Till' land  here  is  ilividid  into  very  small  farms,  tliosa 
i<"ar  the  towns  comprising  only  about  fi  aires,  and  those 
ill  llie  iiiierliir  about  tw  ice  as  niiieh.  Only  a  small  iiro- 
liiirlliiii  ,.f  the  land  Is  riiltivated  by  proprietors  :  It  is 
usually  let  on  leases  of  3,  Pt,  7,  or  9  years,  but  never 
iKorc.  ihe  rent  ul  cultivated  land  near  Oeima  is  very 
lii)!ti.*     In  the  greater  purl  of  the  (it*uoese  territory  the 

*  It  l«  ^lnt»<1,  In  R  rrfMirt  IVotn  (li-nmi.  In  lh«  l*nrl.  |iA|>vr,  Nti  HI, 
^.s,.  IH.Vi.  iIhi  thp  nvcrNgv  frill  i>f  riillhAI|.(l  UimI  iii'sr  Opuna 
V'irim  rriiMi  viM.  inVI/.  nii  a,  re  I  llml  winhI  «imI  |iiV"Iu>«*  lsiul,ln  « 
HtNsI  .lltLitiiHi,  fiiirlii.^  IW.  Mil  iNfT  nf  r»i,r  ;  an, I  III., I  lln.  rvnt  ef 
■'  rink,  UimI,"  •lirfi'  *liivp  niiil  tciml.  ttii'  wnl  In  fivi\,  i,  it^  mi  nrtv  ' 
Wr  i)i;iri-Ui-,n1  that  ttiU  Is  liritls  inn.  Il  ,»na  Irtel  Willi  llir  «uii.nif,iit 
m  siifilirr  r.itl.  |i.ii»i,llial  llir' gnvcrnmpfll  of 'rainlKill,  In  HusaU. 
|in.lii,t,i  annuall)  MillUII/IIIUsilu  era  <tlM*l !  |Nm  Titmiil0:) 


dom,  on  the  mftayer  principle  ;  the  landlord  furnishing 
the  land  and  I -3d  the  seed,  and  receiving  2-3ds  the  pro- 
duce. Wheat  and  maize  are  generally  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  land:  and  good  land  Is  said  to  yield  usually 
from  4  to  fi  for  I,  or  double  that  quantity  when  It  is  tilled 
w  Ith  the  spade,  as  is  customary  in  some  p.trts.  Each  farm 
of  4  or  5  acres  supports  a  family.  Labourers  get  from  31. 
to  U.  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Then  usual  diet 
consists  of  Indian  corn,  chesniits,  potatoes,  beam,  and 
fruit ;  making  little  or  no  use  of  tiutchers'  meat.  Wo- 
men work  in  the  fields,  and  tend  tlir  cows,  in  addition  to 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  domemic  work,  in  which 
tliey  are  very  industrious.  The  occupiers  of  farms  are 
not  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  and  we  may  add,  tliat 
they  never  will  be  in  such  condition  while  farms  are  so 
very  small,  and  held  under  such  a  tenure.  Paupers, 
however,  are  more  numerous  iu  the  towns  than  io  the 
country.  The  government  makes  no  provision  for  the  sup- 
port ol  the  poor  ;  but  there  are  various  private  charitie* 
lor  tlieir  assistance.   (Pari.  lirp.  on  AuriiuUure,  \^'u) 

Tlie  mineral  riches  of  this  country  are  little  explored ; 
but  iron  of  good  (piality,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  aliound  in  the  mountains  of  Pled. 
mont  and  Savoy.  The  mines  of  I'esey,  in  the  Tarentaise, 
formerly  yielded  from  :<0,0()0  to  4U,(:00  cwts.  of  lead,  and 
about  4.000  marcs  silver  a  year.  Alabaster,  fine  mar- 
ble, serpentine,  slate,  &c.  are  plentiful.  Salt  is  found 
both  in  mines  and  in  springs ;  and  near  Moutiers 
are  government  salt-works,  said  to  producv  3.000,000 
lbs.  a  year.  There  are  some  forges,  and  other  iron- 
works ;  but  the  principal  manufactures  consist  of  silk 
stuffs,  velvets,  and  stockings,  mostly  consumed  in  Italy. 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  made  in  several 
provs. ;  and  coarse  stuffs  for  the  rural  pop.  in  Savoy. 
Sail-cloth,  cables,  house  fiiniiturc,  paper,  white  lead, 
glass,  earthenware,  optical  and  surgical  Instruments, 
jewelii -y,  and  works  of  art  and  riWu,  are  among  the 
articles  made  at  (icnoa,  Nice,  and  other  principal  towns ; 
and  there  are  numerous  brandy  and  liqueur  distilleriei, 
and  tanneries. 

Triirie — It  is  diflicult  to  form  any  fair  estimate  of  Ihe 
trade  of  the  Sardinian  dominions ;  a  large  propurtion  of 
the  iinixirta  nut  being  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
country,  but  merely  for  transit  to  France,  Switzerland, 
Cermany,  &c.,  and  no  di.stinctlon  being  made  between 
these  portions.  In  l.ict,  if  we  mjiy  depend  upon  tlie  fol- 
lowing  returns  of  the  trade  of  tlie  kingiioni  in  IK3.'>,  It 
would  appear  th.it,  with  tlie  exception  of  raw  silk,  olive 
oil.  and  woollen  fabrics,  the  imiiorts  of  all  the  great 
arlieles  exceeded  tlie  exports.  The  articles  of  export 
nut  included  among  those  imported,  consist  of  rice, 
paper,  and  vermicelli.  It  is  abundantly  certain,  how- 
ever, Ihat  the  exportation  of  raw  and  silk  stud's,  in- 
cluding velvets,  exceeds  very  considerably  the  imports  of 
such  articles  retained  for  home  use,  as  is  the  case  with 
oil,  flax,  and  various  other  articles. 
Accoi'NT  of  the  Value  of  the  Prliicliinl  Articles  Imported 

Into  and  exported  from  the  Sardinian  States  by  Sea, 

in  183A. 


Imporli. 

Eiporu. 

Tnm 

Fruics. 

Franca. 

!l,7.'.7,000 

r.im 

ll,li44,&(KI 

Cnroa             •            • 

,'iW7,'HSM  nnW' 

l,479,Klltl 

I'litrn 

ll,.1"7,4l«llli'ni|i 

771,1110 

Hemp 

1,1117,100  I'ullim  wiml 

H«l,MKl 

Inlum  wnnl    - 

3,114 l,llKII'u(ton  tam 

a7l,riH) 

,t  , ,11011  vrtni    ■ 

.Vlll,i«Kllhi.«e  ' 

l,mi.7t«l 

ih.«i^ 

1,«'(7..'i(N)Ullvr.|l 

l»,MI,Hlltl 

IlllVt'  oit 

^.^,.■^1l4,tilSI  ImliKU 

»7!VM»' 

Inilliin 

I,l1li,1(0o  I'aiwr 

l,l',l|4,IHNI 

Wmillcni 

/I,.\17..'.IMI  l'A(i..ur  vermicelli  • 

A.Ml,UIHI 

llliirs 

«,7'llsVlHIIII,ln 

•j.tWN,WKI 

Sail  IKh 

,\»»I,|.IH1S«||  Hsh 

l,74H,ftol) 

Hao  >llk 

«,7ir',ii«i  lii.f   . 

«,4tiO,IIIIU 

■r,iT,ai  ro 

|^,MII,.1lKlillav>   illli 

.1,«'J,V,7I«I 

4,.VII,.sifc,|VufKr 

4,!IKi,'.l«' 

rnltnli  Htullli 

l,'i,.llt,,vlll,r,.l.aiin 

l,lll,ti>l 

ViNillfn  ill. 

4,'iM),ll«iri«tonstnlI'. 

111,441 /lOO 

I'lax  and  hrnip  du. 

l,1(ll.^,Sl».|\V•|mll,nao. 

A.'iOll.tilN) 

•silkilo. 

4.7'M,;iKi  Kl,«  .,11,1  hainu  do.  • 

l,IHU,^KJ 

Wiiii-i 

l,!i;il,.1l«lilS|U  .In. 

ll,n.'iV,vUil 

iltliiT  arlli'lea 
Tolil 

««,fi;.'i,.'v« 

•  Ithar  utlclaa 
Total 

4^,l«l>|,ln«l 

Iiio,7K.'>,liii) 

ll9,Hn.V,U(IU 

!  Of  the  alHivn  imports,  those  fl-oin  (Jreat  llritalii 
amoiintealo  W.i.(Hi,i«Kifr, ;  France.  •iV,l,■|.^,7lHlfr. ;  Naplet 

'  niid  Sicily,  'iLITLMNI  fr.  ;  Austria.  N,3V0  100  Ir. ;  Hrasil, 
.'i,4lil,IIMI,  Ac,  Of  Ibe  exports  tlioie  lo  France  weii-  the 
largest,  amounting  to  'i7.7l'.MOO  fr  i  those  to  Austriu 
amounted  to  M.lW.Sntifr.  \  to  Naiiletand  Mcilv,U,PM,,'<<i(l) 
and  tliiiie  to  Oreiit  llrltain  oiilv  l,;t.'iii.oiiO  fr.  During  the 
same  year  there  p-ilered  the  illlTereiit  purls  of  tlie  Sar- 

I  iliiilaii   states   1I,!I77  ships,   of  Ibe   aggri<gate   burden   ol 

'  'il'iM,l(l>)  Ions,  of  which  M7  ships  of  the  burden  of  l.i.lKiM 
tuni  were  frum  Uic  I  iiltcd  Kliifikjin.    livnui,  Nice,  wiii 


Nice 

(■•({liirl 

Tort  Maurice    • 

Totals 

Imports. 

exports. 

Fit. 
96,l'.)S,7nO 
ii(l,14(i,10l) 
4,ll(il,'lllO 

Frt. 

fi.1,015,lllO 

l!),1SS,(iO{1 

a,^7i,ii(HJ 

!»10,7I10 

1W,763,1IKI 

85,C»5,'JII0 

840  SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF). 

Cagliari,  especinlly  the  Brst  (which  see),  nre  the  principal  i  improvement  of  iti  aubjectf  (  and  ichooli  and  colleKeii, 
suats  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.  Thiiii,  in  I83&,  {  ns  weil  as  most  branches  of  the  public  service,  have 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  nrrondissements  ofi  been  materially  ameliorated.  Various  new  and  whole. 
Genoa,  Nice,  Cagliari,  and  Port  Maurice,  were  as  some  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
lollows :  —  munes,  roads,  weights  and  measures,   sanitary  polUe, 

vaccination,  prisons,  forests,  the  game  laws,  &c.  A  gi)od 
many  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  have  been  constructed, 
and  no.ipltals,  museums,  baths,  and  public  establishments 
of  all  kinds  have  been  founded ;  the  harbours  have  been 
improved  ;  light-houses  and  barracks  built,  and  the  army 
has  been  thoroughly  re-organised. 

The  Picdmontese  infantry  is  composed  of  two  clasxes 
of  soldiers,  viz.,  the  permanent  and  the  contingent  (Pru- 
vinciali).  The  former  serve  8  years  In  the  standhig 
army,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  receive  tlieir  discharge 
Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  j  from  all  future  service.  The  latter  serve  nominally  16 
coiidude,  seeing  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  i  years,  during  8  of  which  they  are  considered  as  forming 
value  of  tlie  imports  and  exports  in  the  above  ac- :  part  of  the  standing  army,  and  the  remaimlertliey  belong 
counts,  that  one  or  both  of  them  must  be  wholly  er-  to  the  reserve.  'I  hey  are  consequently  divided  into  IG 
runeons.  Hut  though  we  shniiUi  not  certainly  be  inclined  annual  contingents,  8  for  the  first  period,  and  8  for  the 
to  guarantee  Iheir  authenticity,  the  discrepancy  in  isrcund.  Kach  soldier  has  to  perform  active  services  fur  14 
question  does  not  prove  their  inaccuracy;  inasmuch  as  '  months  after  his  enrolment,  on  completing  which  lie  may 
tlie  countries  that  received  the  goods  at  second  hand  return  home,  but  is  subject  to  be  called  upon  during  the 
througli  the  Sardinian  dimiinions,  may  have  paid  them  remainder  of  the  first  term  of  8  years  to  re-enter  tempo- 
otherwise  llian  liy  the  export  of  produce  through  them.     |  rarlly  the  ranks,  for  the  annual  formation  of  a  camp  of 


.'Ml  transit  duties  on  ^oods  |>:is.su)g  tliroiigh  the  Sar- 
dinian states  have  been  abnlislied.  The  duties  on  con- 
sumption in  the  interior  of  tlie  kingdom  are  moder.ite. 
The  imports  of  corn  are  principally  Irom  the  Black  Sea, 
but  partly  also  Irom  Sicily. 

The  nopertiiiii-nl  is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  ;  ami  though  the  regal  a  itiurity  he,  in  some  degree, 
circiinisrrilied   by  a  Su|ireine   council   in  the  Lshmd  of 


inanu^nvres,  or  upon  any  occasion  of  state  emergency. 
Tlie  Sardinian  army  on  the  peace  establishment  con- 
sists  of  about  Ti,(iO0  men  ;  but  in  lime  of  war  it  may  be 
raised  to  I32,(i00  men,  of  whom  (J7,200  are  infantry,  ,')(l,000 
depot  and  reserve  ditto,  U,(KXI  cavalry,  and  C,300  artillery 
men.  Perhaps  no  country  In  I'^urope  has  a  better  nr- 
g.iniscd  army,  or  a  liner  soldiery,  in  proportion  to  Iti 
extent.    The  subaltern  and  Held  officers  are,  in  general. 


Sardinia,  it  is  .ibsolute  in  theemitinent.il  portion  of  the    a  line  body  of  young  men,  well  educated  in  the  duties  of 


kingdom.     It  has.    however,  lieen  a  runstant  object  of 
government  to  restrain  the  extravagant  privileges  of  the 
nobility,   clergy,  and  corporations,  and  to  enlarge  the 
rights  and  ininiiniitiesof  the  bulk  of  its  subjects.  Hence, 
•ays  Ciiiuit  I'ecchiii,  "  Piedmont  was  the  first  imintry 
which,  in   ITJll,   almlislii'd  nearly  the  whiili-  system   of 
I'eiidal  authority  and  personal  servici',  leaving  scarcely 
any  but  honorary  privileges  in  force.   It  then  also  limited 
the    right  of  primogeniture   and   of  entail,   and  cons"- 
qiiently  gave  greater  scope  to  the  free  cultivation  ot  tlie 
soil ;  and  diminished  the  powers  of  the  clirgy,  more  |iar- 
tleularly  that  of  Investing  lanil  in  mortnniin.  '  I'hese  con- 
stituziiini  were  revised  and  conlirined  In  1770."  {Ilixt.  of 
Pill.  F.coH.,  \>.'l'.\i.)   Thekliig  is.issisted  in  his  adininstra- 
llon  bvHve  ininislers.  or  Sdiitailes  of  state,  I'or  the  Inte- 
rior. War,  and   Marine,  linance,  .(ii-lice,  ^iiid    Toreiiin 
Affairs;  and  byaconneil  ol' slate,  consist  iiii;  of  a  president, 
14  nrduiaiy,  and  an  iiiiliiijilcd  iiiiinher  ol  (  xtranrdliiary 
members.     In  eacli  prnv.   the  wlmlo  power  ot  govern- 
ment is  in  till'  haii'ls  of  an  intendaiit,  who,  like  all  other 
liinctiiinaries,  is  appointed  by  the  king  ;  who,  of  roiirsr,  \ 
may,  also,  dismiss  him  .it  [ileasiire.     Intendaiils  of  an 
inferior  grade  are  aiipointed  for  dislrii  ts  and  towns,  who 
m.mage  all  the  piitilic  Im.siness  of  llieir  respecliie  loca- 
lltii'S,  thoiigli  ex  cry  lo»ii  has  also  a  iiiaaistraey,  varying 
in    its  niiniiier  of  nienilH  ts  acrording  to  circiiTMstanci-s, 
which  regulates  its  municipal  and  private  aflairs.     In 
e.ich  ilistrlel  is  a  judge,  with  aiilliorily  in  civil  causes,  to 
llie  aniiiniit  of  :iiih  lire  ;  hut  Irnn  whose  deeisioii  apiieal 
may  hi^  niatle.  uhi  n  the  anioiint  i M'ei'ds  Kill  lire.     I.acli 
of  tlii^  ;I7  provs.   has  a  tribunal,  with  a  prisidcnt,  Irom 
two  to  six  coniK  illors,  a  ;.'ovi  rnmeiit  advocite,  Ac.     In  : 
|h:ih,  ;i  new  coile  of  laws  lor  the  Sardinian  St.Ues  was 
adopteil,  which.  Ih  niiili  crrt.iinlv  an  iinprovement  on  the 
het«irogeiii-<)'i<i  code  It   ri'pl.ieeil,  cxlnhits   stone  glaring 
defects,     .\iniing  others,  the  iisi-  of  tortnri'  is  retaini'd 
in  certain  i- i«i« ;  the  most  aihitrary  nieniis  are  used  to 
exti  lid  llie  ItoiiniM  (iitlioiic  religion  ;  and  .lews  are  siib- 
|ei  t  to  thir  most  ilMi"r.tl  le-trli  lions.     Duelling  is  pun-  j 
Islied  with  death,  i  veil  Ihoiigli  iiellhir  coiiihat.int  should 
lie  Itilleil  'ir  wounded.      The  wlioli'  po|iiiliiiloii  is  lloinan 
Ciilholle,    exeipt    hIh.iii    7,oivi   .lews,  'il.lMSI    Wnldrnses 
III  till'  N  W.   part  ol  Viednioiit,  and  a  leu  I'rotesl.inlt  In 
(ieiioa.  and  elsewhere.   Pulillc  Inslnirtioii  is  less  dlllused  . 
than  In  Auslil'in  liah,  and  Is  In  gi  iieral  of  a  very  inie-  '■ 
rior  kind.      Ii  Is  wholly  under  the  ilireitloii  of  a  eeiitral  , 
bond  In    Till  ill     riitllled    llie    Miiniflriiln   ili   Ki/nnmi,  i 
wliii  li  has  iitide'-  it  a  council  tli  I'jDimn  In  eai  'i  pi  ovinia.  ' 
Thi'  principal  iiniverslly  at   I'urhi  li.is  fniir  lacullies, mid 
aluiiit  l,'i<ili  sliiilenls.     (ieiioa,  also,  hiis  a  university,  and 
there  are  •i>roiidari  universities  nl  I  haiiilier),  Asll,  Mnii- 
dovl.  Vice,  Nnv.iia.  Siilii/zo,  and  Venelll,  with  27  royal 
eolliHP's  In  the  liirger.   iinil  M  comni'iiinl  eoHe'res  In  the 
tniiUlfr  to5»ii«-     'Wie  professors  may  he  eltli  r  rlergy- 
nifm  or  lavoien.  hut  wheie  the  candidates  are  niherwise 
<n|imI.  elergyineii  are  always  preferred.     Poreign  hiKiki  | 
i>«i    all    oppreisivply  high    rloty ;    and    the   reiisorshlp. 
iiriiig.    al    Ihe    sainr    time    rigid    In    the   rxireme.    nil  ' 
Iwl    hisuprriihle    i.iwlai  h»    are    '  I'pmed    to    Ihe  dlsse- 
ininHlion   "f  ■.oiind    Inlotmalion     i>   to  polities  imd   po-  i 
lltieal  erontimy      Hut,  des|iili    this  jealousy,  II  Is  due  In  ' 
the  Surriiniiin  governimnl  to  slnle  Ih.il  II  has  of  hile  dls. 
rn'ered  a  very  enllghleiie'l  spirit,  and  d me  muih  for  the 


their  ranli.  lint  the  general  oltlcers  are  not  supposed 
to  possess  the  experience  adei|uate  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  their  commands,  inasniiich  as  they  inostiv  owe  their 
rank  to  court  intrigue  and  royal  favour,  and  not  to  the 
value  or  length  of  their  services.  In  this  respect,  how. 
ever,  Sardinia  is  not  singular.  Napoleon  and  Prederick 
the  (ireat  selected  their  ollicers,  because  tliev  were  .nviire 
of  their  merit,  and  cared  for  nothing  else,  lint  onliiiary 
sovereijins  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  court  I'aveur 
and  parliamentary  inllnence,  without  regard  to  merit, 
must,  speaking  generally,  be  at  all  times  "mnipetiiit  in 
the  disposal  of  places  in  the  army,  as  in  every  thing  else. 

The  Public  Iteveniic  and  Expenditure  fur  1 839  were 

csliiiiati d  as  follows  :  — 


!                     Uevfiiue. 

Exiwndituro. 

] 

lA^l 

1        l.iri. 

'  CiMtoms  itn'l  t.ixesnn' 

Hoviilhousuhuld.iVc.l   l.iKHi.om 

1      ^on^llll^|•l^'^Il            •  l«..'iOO.fHM( 

■luMlce       •       •       -'  ■),.~ft(),<(H(i 

1  Ihrict  taxi'*,  iVc.       -  X7,Wil,tH)0 

Kiirfiu'ii  mliifM          -j  .1,'Wi!i,iii)ii 

tori'iHu  and   iiu^t-of-. 

Iiiltriiir      -        .        '1   7,i't-Kitn 

tite           -         -         •!    2,:W)0,(Mm 

U'aroliU'f         -       •  yd.liftjCK 

Interior  iml.  mtne»)i      .VHI.ikhj 

Artillery    •       •       -    ^.imit.iNti' 

C'lmat-p,  \i-,      .         .[       «jn,(K)tt 

Navy           -        .        .    3,lt«»,i»iH' 

:   i  ri'rtMirv   f<esi  inie- 

l-tnance     •        -        •    n,l(Nt,iHi| 

Ifsl.^f. 

;iin>,no<) 

rUStOIIU       .            -            -      S,.VMI,(»^(' 

Naval  (Icpnrtimiit    • 

%.iUi*^M 

1  he  nu'Tn-ilnn-  iRpr         JJi/^^IOii 
Thi.  riMiffofCariK-                   i 

imn                  -        -        I'tOpiHH'^ 
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According  to  the  above  statement  the  expenililiiro 
would  appear  to  exceed  the  Income;  but  siuli  h  tint 
really  the  case,  the  above  being  inerely  Ihe  cliiii.itiil 
amount  ol  the  revenue,  w  lilch,  for  several  years  past,  has 

b 1  coiislderalily  under  in  re,d  ainoiiiil.     In  Ki;  there 

was  a  surplus  of  U.'.VXllVt)  lire  over  the  exp  ii'liliirc. 
The  iinlv  exeiiiplioiis  Iroiii  Ih"  laniltax  are  In  l..viiiir  of 
the  royal  palaces,  domains,  alio  manuraetories ;  llie  rrsi- 
deuces  mill  gardens  ol  the  clergy,  rhiirehes,  and  cliiircli. 
vards.  riie  public  debt  Is  ab.iiit  l4.'i,INIII,(KI0  Irs  ,  licirinir 
Inlen  St  at  I  and  .'•  per  cent.  The  credit  of  the  sliil.'  i< 
high  ;  aeonseipieiice  partly  of  the  priigressiic  riitiiKniii 
of  Ihe  delit,  and  partly  of  Ihe  piniitiial  )  .lymeiit  iit  tlio 
Interest.    ( /  ii.»  lliiumira  llalu,  i.  'iSli— 274.) 

Savoy  was  the  inn  lens  id'  this  tiioiiari  hy.  It  «i! 
governed,  as  eaily  as  the  jnili  cenlnry,  hy  I's  mil 
counls,  whose  ilesceiidinls  mipilred  Nice  Inri. 'i.  niiil 
Piedmont  ill  I4IM.  llie  sovereiuiis  of  .Saioy  .mil  I'icl. 
moiit  were  long  i  elehraled  for  llielr  ability  luid  lliesloll 
with  which  they  pieserved  i  lid  extended  their  liiiiiloi 
doinliiioiis.  notvvltlisliiiillng  Ihe  ililllciilti nl  ilieir  |mi.!. 
lloii  In  the  immedi.ite  vlcinily  ol  Ihe  gieiit  i:ine|iii:i 
powers. 

This  lerriiorv  was  recognised  as  a  separate  kiiiirilim 
at  Ihe  peace  ol  (UrcchI,  ill  lil.'l.  Sicily  wai  On  luulilol 
to  the  I'ledmonlese  doiiilnlun  ;  but,  111  1720,  II  w.ii  ix. 
changed  hir  Ihe  Island  ol  SardinlA.  (Icnoaand  Ititrrri. 
loiy.  Monno,  .He  ,  were  annexed  lo  tlie  SirlinUn 
crown  at  the  peace  of  I8l.'i.  {Smiflnri,  siaUilini  il'llnhn, 
('(Ol  Itnutiur't  lluly,  l/r.,  I.  0HI.  300. ;  ('Attd'AKSnii'. 
Yiiuhfi,  I'jrf  ) 
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SAREPTA, 

SARBPTA,  B  town  of  European  Russia,  near  the 
lyontiers  of  the  government  of  SaratofT,  on  the  .Sarpa, 
near  its  conllueiice  with  the  Wolga.  Pop  above  3,000. 
This  town  was  founded,  in  1765,  by  a  colony  of  tlern- 
hiitters  in  Moravia:  it  is  well  built,  neat,  clean,  and 
fortilicd,80  as  to  be  secure  from  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  contiguous  nomadic  tribes.  Its  iiihabs.  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  industry  :  they  manufacture  linens : 
silk  and  cotton  Btutili,  with  stockings  and  caps,  in  great 
request  all  over  the  empire.  They  also  raise  and  ma- 
nufacture tobacco,  distil  spirits,  &e. 

SARGUEMINES,  a  town  of  France,  dtp.  Moselle, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Sarre,  41  m.  E.  by  N.  Met!.  Pop., 
in  lS3fi,  4,113.  This  town,  under  the  namo  of  Gucniond, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  In  Lorraine  ;  but  no 
portion  remains  of  its  ancient  fortiUcations  except  a  dls- 
mantled  cit.idel,  now  appropriated  to  tlie  eendaniierie. 
The  sub-prefecture,  hall  of  Justice,  and  college,  occupy 
tlie  buildings  of  a  Capuchin  convent,  founded  in  1721. 
Tlierc  are  some  spacious  prisons.  .Sarrcguemlncs  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  thread,  forks,  sjioons,  and  earthen- 
ware of  a  superior  quality  ;  and  is  the  enlrcpdl  for  the 
fiapicr-machl  siiulf-boxes  made  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  of  which  it  is  said  to  export  100,000  dozen  a 
year.    (Diet.  G6og.)  Ouide  du  loyaf-eur.) 

SAKI,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Maznn- 
dertin,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about  IK  m .  from  tlie  S .  shore 
of  the  ('aspian,  and  115  m.  N.  E.  Teheran.  Previously 
to  l«3<i  it  is  said  to  have  had  from  30,(KH)  to  40,000  Inhabs. 
will)  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Astrakhan,  and  the 
interior  of  Persia  (see  Fraxer's  Trav.  on  the  Caipian, 
p.  H.);  but  about  that  time  It  was  nearly  depopulated 
by  tlie  plague.  "  .Sari  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  mud 
wall,  flanked  by  pentagonal  brick  towers.  The  gateways 
have  fallen  down,  and  roads  have  been  broken  through 
the  wall  in  every  direction.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  riKTers  essentially  from  that  of  aiiV  other  in  Persia 
S.  of  Klburz.  The  houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and 
neatly  tiled  ;  some  of  the  streets  are  well  paved  ;  and, 
although  the  marks  of  ruin  are  every  where  visible.  Sari 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of  an  Knglish  village,  or 
small  market-town."  (Major  d'Arcy  Todd,  in  Ucngr. 
Joiirna/,  viii.  104.)  Sari  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
poet  Fcrdonsl.  Its  vicinity  Is  Hat,  woody,  and  well 
watered.    (A'mmi'r's  Pcrsinn  Kmpirc,  H>3.) 

SAUK,  or  SEUCQ,  one  of  the  islands  bi'longing  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Kngiish  Channel,  lat.  49"  !iH'  N., 
long.  2"  24'  W.,  Intermediate  between  (Jiiernsey  and 
.Icrsey,  7  m.  K.  the  former,  and  9  m.  N.W.  the  latter  j 
length,  and  greatest  bre.idlh,  about  2  m.  eacii.  Pop.,  in 
|s:tl,  .'i4H.  It  Is  divided  into  two  portions.  Great  and 
Little  Sark,  united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  It  differs 
little  from  the  adjacent  Islands  in  its  physical  features. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  produces  most  kinds  of  grain 
ami  vegetables.  A  good  many  tish  and  sea-low  I  are  taken 
round  its  coasts.  The  inhabs.  make  cheeses,  and  knit 
stockings,  gloves,  Guernsey  jackets,  *c.;  which  they  send 
to  the  ports  In  the  W.  of  Kngland,  in  exchange  lor  co. 
loiiial  and  manufactured  goods. 

SAUNO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Princl- 
pKto-Cltra, cap.  cant.,  at  the  head  of  tlie  river  .Sarno  (an. 
Snniu,*),  lllm.  N.W.  Salerno.  Pop.  estimated  at  1 2,(K)0. 
It  Is  a  well  built  and  flourishing  town,  having  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  several  convents,  an  old  castle,  belong- 
ing to  the  llarberini  family,  a  seminary,  hospital,  some 
sulphurous  baths,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and  copper 
wares. 

Sarno  Is  celebrated  In  history  for  the  desiierate  battle 
fiMiglit  In  Its  vicinity,  anno  .'i.M,  lietween  the  troops  of 
Justinian  under  Narsn,  and  the  (i.itin  under  their  king 
Tela*.  The  entire  ih  leat  of  the  latter,  and  the  death  of 
thilr  monarch,  terminated  the  Gothic  kingdom  and 
power  In  Italy.  ((ii6fc««,  vil.  31>; , ;  I'ravin'i'luur  in  Iht 
Al»tm.i,l<c.,\\.  \Ki—\m.) 

SAUTIIK,  adi'p.  ol  I'rance,  reg.  N.W.,  between  lat. 
4T0  ;iv  and  4S>J  40*  N.,  and  long.  0"  25'  W.  and  0"  5(1'  K. ; 
having  N.  Orne,  E.  Kure.ot-I.oir  and  I.olr-et-Cher,  S. 
Inilre-et. Loire  and  Maine-et-!.oire,  and  W.  Mayeiii.e. 
It  Is  of  a  compact  »b  .pe,  60  in.  In  length,  N.  and  S.,  by 
almut  the  same  In  ,  .cadtli,  V..  and  W.  Area,  (i2l,(KH) 
li«lare<.  Pop.,  in  IK-'Vi,  t.^7,372.  Surface  generally  level, 
rxr'ptinihe  N.W.,wh<re  there  are  a  few  hills.  'I'he 
iirlnclpal  rivers  are  the  Sarthe,  with  Its  trlbutarlrs  the 
Vi'Kre.  Iliiisne.  and  l.olr.  The  Sarthe  rises  near  Mor- 
lagne,  ill  the  dep.  Orne,  .ind  rims  with  a  very  tortiioi.s 
lourne,  S.  and  S.W.,  to  tho  vicinity  of  Angers;  near 
which  it  receives  the  Loir,  anil  unites  with  the  Mayenne 
to  form  the  Maine,  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly  ((iOm. 
In  the  IMh  century  it  was  navigable  to  l.o  Mans,  but  Us 
ii.ivlgatlnii  Is  now  dlllteuit  for  some  distance  Ih'Iow  that 
lity  llmliles  Le  Mans,  Alen^on  standi  on  the  Sarthe. 
rile  •oil  of  this  dip  is  very  various  ;  In  m  ,.  •  imrls  there 
are  rlili  land',  but  poor  sandy  traiti  i  i  Innlnate,  espe- 
lially  ill  the  S.i;.  In  |x:i4,  the  nralile  luiiih  were  sup- 
poieil  111  roinprlse  ;i!i:i,4Viliectares,  hhmhI  i-  .iFt.riddillo, 
vinnsrils  lll,IM|  ditto,  orchards  l!),47  i  I'lr.i,  and  wihhIs 
i'>",3l:i (into.    Wheat,  bailey,  and  'ye    'K  the  pilnripnl 
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corn  crops ;  and  'are  sufflcient,  along  with  potatoes,  so 
which  at  least  1,150,000  hectol.  were  raised  In  I835,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine  Is 
not  enough  for  the  consumption  ;  but  about  220,000 
hectol.  of  cider  and  perry  are  said  to  be  annually  manu- 
factured. Live  stock  pretty  abundant  and  gooil.  Heea 
are  but  little  reared ;  and  the  wax,  in  whii'li  Lc  Mans 
has  a  considerable  trade,  comes  mostly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring dcps.  In  1H35,  of  124,521  properties  subject 
to  the  contrib.  fonciire,  46,667  were  assessed  at  below 
S  fr.,  22,941)  at  from  5  to  10  fr.,  and  20,4N2  at  from  10 
to  20  fr.  Hardware,  paper,  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  wax- 
candles,  sail-cloth,  glass  and  earthenware,  soap,  and 
other  articles  of  necessity,  rather  than  of  luxury,  are  tlin 
^oods  principally  inaniifacturcd  In  Sarthe.  The  iron 
lorges.  Sic.,  produce  annually  al«3Ut  l,0(X),fl00  kllogr.  of 
good  Iron.  I'he  itamines  of  Maine  formerly  enjoyed  a 
great  celebrity,  but  other  fabrics  have  superseded  them ; 
so  that  St.  Calais,  and  other  towns  where  they  were 
chiefly  made,  have  fallen  into  decay.  Sarthe  is  divided 
into  4  nrronds. ;  chief  towns,  Le  Mans  the  cap..  La 
FlOche,  Mamers,  and  St.  Calais.  It  sends  7  mems.  to 
Ch.  ofDep.  Registered  electors,  in  1838-39,2,345.  Total 
public  revenue,  in  1S31,  10,538,207  fr.  In  this  dep.  tho 
females  among  the  peasantry,  and  even  In  the  classes 
above  them,  appear  to  enjoy  but  little  consideration.  *'  Si 
la  vmihrsse  ( la  fermlfire)  accouche,  on  dcmande :  •  Est-ce 
un  gas?'  Qiiand  le  contralre  arrive,  on  dit :  '  Ouen,  ce 
n'esl  qu'une  cre'ialure'  (une  lllle);  et,  en  eflfct.  un  homme 
a  ici  qiiatre  ou  cinq  fnls  autant  de  valeur  qu'une  femme. 
Telle  forte  et  robuste  servante,  propre  h  tons  les  ouvrages, 
ne  gagne  que  36  fr.  et  sa  nourrltiire  par  an,  tandis  qu'im 
laboiireur  est  payc  de  150  &  2(10  fr.  pour  I'annee."  {ilugu, 
art.  Sarthe ;  Diet.  Oeog.;  French  O.l/lcial  Tahlfs. 

SAIIUM  (OLD),  an  ancient, and  now  totally  ruined 
city  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Wilts  ,  ou  a  hill,  2  m.  N. 
Salisbury,  or  New  Sarurti,  which  see.  it  was  the  Sor- 
biodunum  of  the  Romans ;  and,  being  surrounded  by 
walls  and  defended  by  a  castle,  became  a  place  of  con- 
siderable consequence  under  the  .Saxons.  Under  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  bishop  of  Shireburn  and  Sunning  re- 
moved his  see  thither ;  and  such  was  its  Importance,  that 
Iiarliaments  were  held  in  It  under  subsequent  Norman 
lings.  Uut  it  always  laboured  under  various  incon- 
veniences, the  principal  of  which  was  the  total  want 
of  water ;  and  in  consquence  of  this,  and  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church  as  to  the  possession  of 
the  castle,  the  inhabs.  began  gradually  to  remove  to  the 
more  convenient  situation  of  New  Sarinn,  or  Salisbury  ; 
and  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  being  translated  to  the  bit- 
ter, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Old  Sarum  fell  Into  a 
state  of  total  decay,  pnd  was  almost  wholly  deserted  in 
tho  early  part  of  tlie  reign  of  lleniy  VII.  for  a  length- 
ened period  there  has  been  hardly  even  any  vestiges  of 
Its  ruins.    (Camden,  Gibson's  ed.,  p.  114.) 

Old  Sarum  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  (;.  In  the  reign 
of  I'.dward  HI. ;  iind  notwithstanding  its  total  decay,  the 
proprietor  of  the  burgage  tenures  in  tlie  Uir.,  or  of 
the  land  on  which  it  once  stood,  was  permitted  to  exer- 
cise this  important  privilege  in  its  name  down  to  tho 
passing  of  tlie  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  distranehlsed. 
Not  having  a  single  house  or  iiiliab..  Old  Sariiiu  ilforded 
the  most  perfect  example  of  a  nomination  bur.  The 
property  several  times  changed  hands  s  and  though  the 
estate  was  of  little  Intrinsic  value,  the  privilege  it  pos- 
sessed of  manufacturing  two  law-makers  for  the  Hrltish 
empire,  made  It  sell  for  a  very  large  sum.  It  may  well 
excite  astonishment  that  lucli  an  outrage  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  should  have  been  permitted  to 
exist  for  so  lengtbened  a  period. 

SAKDN,  a  district  of  Illndoslan,  prisld.  Reiigal,  prov. 
Rahar,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  In 
Hrltish  India,  between  lal. 'i!io  3(1'  and  27"  30'  N.,  and 
the  M4th  and  H(Uh  degs.  of  W.,long. ;  having  W.  Goriiek- 
poor,  S.  Ghaze|Hior,  Shahabad,  and  Pntiia;  K.  Tirhoot, 
and  N.  Nepaul.  I.englh,N.  to  S.,  about  I  IOm.  ;  breadth, 
varying  from  25  to  Hdin.  Area,  .5,760  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In 
1822,  l,464.07'>.  It  Is  well  watered;  the  Ganges  forms 
Its  entire  S.  lioundary,  and  the  Gundiiek  Intersects  it 
near  Hs  centre  ;  it  supplies  in  aliiindance  ail  tlie  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  l^iist,  besides  good  thnl>er  for 
ship-biillillng,  masts,  spars,  &c.  There'  Is  little  jungle 
or  waste  land  ;  cattle,  though  not  numerous,  are  of  good 
quality.  Manufactures  few ;  the  principal  is  that  ol 
saltiietre,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  prodiired  In  this  dis- 
trict. The  MobaminiHlans  fnrin  lull  a  Mnnll  portlnii  of 
the  entire  pop.  Chief  towns,  Chuprah,  llelllah,  and 
Maissy.  Total  land  revenue,  in  lM'^9-.'iO,  I .'i,«(i,.'«i  rupees. 
(Ilnmilliiu't  H.  I.  (lux-i  I'arl,  Heiwrls.) 

SASSAKI,  a  city  of  Sardinl.t,  cap.  of  its  N.  division. 
In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isl.nid.  on  the  Tnrrilann,  aiioiil 
IOm.  from  Us  moiitli  at  t'urlo  Torres,  in  the  giilf  of 
Sassari,  .'mm.  N.  Iiy  W.  Orlstano.  and  Km  m.  nIn.W, 
Cagllnrl.  Lat.  3!i  .'JO'  N. ;  long,  n  '  3.'i'  *l"  K.  Pop.  In 
I8SN,  liielinliiiK  Its  commune  and  port  of  Torres,  24.4(IM. 
It  Ir,  stirniiiiiiled  by  a  wall,  sirenglheiicd  hv  r  iiinrn 
towers,  » Ith  llvr  gates  mid  a  cltmb-l,  the  laltei  being  now 
1  I 
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used  merely  as  a  barrack.  It  has  a  good  main  atrect ; 
and  Is  surrounded  by  public  walks,  shaded  by  trees. 
Sassari  has  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  nun- 
neries, a  Tridentinc  seminary,  and  a  public  hospital. 
The  cathedral,  a  massive  structure,  has  a  disproportion- 
ately  large,  and  very  elaborate  rnf.ide  ;  but  Its  interior 
Ih  clean  and  airy,  and  it  has  several  good  sculptures,  in- 
cluding a  monument  by  Canova.  Tlio  university  Is 
established  In  the  former  Jesuit's  college.  The  palace 
of  the  governor  is  an  extensive  edifice,  and  the  pul)lic 
buildings  In  general  are  well  .idaptcd  for  their  Intended 
purposes.  There  are  some  pretty  good  inns  and  coffee- 
houses, and  the  shops  .ire  fully  eini.'il,  if  not  in  some 
Instances  superior,  to  tlinse  of  Cagliari.  (Smi/th's  Sar- 
dinin,  pp.  W7,  '2M.)  It  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a 
tribunal  of  stcondiiry  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  the 
Andienxa  Hfnte  o(  the  island,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce; .ind  is  the  residence  of  the  vice-intendant  and 
vice-treasurer  of  Sardinia,  and  of  a  military  governor. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  oil,  fruits,  *c. 

I'orto  Torres  (an.  Ttirris),  Its  port,  10  m.  distant,  can 
only  accomniod.ite  small  vessels ;  ships  of  large  size 
being  obliged  to  anchor  in  tlie  roads  nearly  one  mile 
outside,  where,  however,  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good. 
Sass.irl  rose  on  the  decay  of  Turris,  during  the  inse- 
curity of  tlie  middle  ages.  Agriculture  appears  to  be 
bi'ltcr  conducted  in  its  vicinity  than  In  any  otiicr  part  of 
the  island.  Immediately  witlimit  its  w.iiis  is  the  fountain 
of  lloseilo,  an  abundant  source  of  ^vatcr,  embellished 
with  much  architectural  ornament.  (Smyth's  I'nsnit 
SInIc  nf  Sardinia  ;  OJflcinl  Ilrpiirls.  *r. ) 

SAS.SUACH  or  .S,ilt«l)acb,  a  village  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  naden,  bailiwick  I'f  Achern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Ill.ick  Forest,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Acher,  17  m.  K.N'.K.  Strashurg.  Tills  village,  wliich  has 
aliont  1,011(1  Inli.'ibs.,  has  .icquircd  a  lugli  degree  of  liis- 
torical  interc.it  from  the  famous  Marshal  Tui  einie  having 
been  killed  in  its  vicinity,  by  a  random  shot,  on  the  iTth 
of  July,  lfi7.'i.  Tlie  circumstances  attending  the  d€-alh  of 
this  great  g<Mier<il  have  been  detailed  iiy  \'o!taire  (Siijclc 
fir  l.oiiis  X/r.,  cap.  1'2.),  and  other  distrnguished  writers. 
His '•cniaiiis,  deposited  by  order  ol  Ixmis  XIV.  in  the 
royal  burying-place  in  tin,'  ,ibt)cy  of  St.  l)eiii.»,  escaped,  at 
the  irra  of  tin-  Hcvoliition,  the  fan.itiial  violence  that 
scattered  tlie  dii«t  of  so  many  kings.  At  length,  alter 
various  vicissituiics.  tliev  were  deposited  in  thn  churcli  of 
the  liivali<ls,  liv  order  of  the  ftlll  more  llUistrioiis  ceptain 
now  eiitonilied  within  tlie  ►aiiie  .s.acred  |irccincls.  A 
monuinciit,  in  lionour  of  Turetiiie.  erected  ill  17'<1  on  the 
place  where  he  tell,  was  ti  paired  in  IWll  liy  Moreau, 
and  was  reconstructed  nf  granite  in  IS'iii.  The  Itiucral 
nratioiis  in  iiononr  of  Tiirenne,  by  I''lccliier.ind  Mascaron, 
are  rhi-h-ft'n-uvre. 

SATAMKH.  or  AOAI.IA.    See  AnAi.iA. 

.SATTAHAII,  a  considerable  town  and  fortress  of 
llindoatan.  priiv.  Ilejapoor.  aliout  lio  in.  S.S.K.  I'oonah. 
l.at  17-  Vi'  N.  ;  long.  7i^  l'.i'  I'..  The  fort  staini.s  on  a 
sc  irpiMl  hill;  at  tiie  loot  of  which  is  tlie  town,  hiiiit 
tiartiy  of  stone,  a!id  partly  of  mud  or  unhurnt  liricks, 
("lit  eoniprisitiK  no  eiliiice  of  nnle,  if  we  .  xeept  a  new 
p  ilnce  litillt  uithiii  the  hut  ^(1  years.  The  tort,  though 
n.tturaily  strong,  was  t.aken  by  Sev-yee  from  the  lleja- 
poor  sovereijrn  In  KiT^I,  by  Aiir'.nig7.ihe  in  IfilKI,  and  liy 
tlie  Hrili>ii  in  IHIM.  Tlie  (tritisli  cantonments  ari'  about 
'i\n.  to  llie  v..  .Sallarah  was,  niider  .Sev.ijee  and  liis  ini- 
nieiliati*  succevsor...,  the  c.ip.  of  the  Maliratla  l''.iiipire. 
The  .Salt.irah  r.ij.ili",  howivcr,  had  lieen  lediici'd  to  tile 
condition  ol  )(i/.v7«;iii<i;iA»  liy  tiielr  ministers,  ttie  I'lisli- 
«a»,  fur  a  lengdieiii'd  period  pri'viously  to  l>«lt,  when 
the  Briti.'.li  vcsli'd  the  rajah  with  a  limited  aiitliority 
cicr  a  porticiii  of  the  doieiiiions  of  Ills  ancoitnis.  I'he 
Sallarali  territories  sine  i'  I  lien  have  comprised  an  area  of 
uliont  «,ni«i  jq.  in.,  Willi  a  pop.  of,  perhapr,.  I  j  millions, 
111  his  evidence  iM'fore  the  crniimiitee  of  tlie  II  of  ('.,  in 
)m:i(|,  <'.i|enel  ltrigg<  italed,  "  I  ii"  ailinlnii.tratioii  of  tiio 
gdvi  rnuKMit  of  S.ittaridi  may  In'  deemed  a  goo,l  specimen 
<i(  the  niaii.igemeiit  of  a 'iiilue  governini'iit.  The  coun- 
try ii  divided  into  ilir.tricls.  eaili  yi<  Idliig  from  a  lac  to 
11  \,ir  of  ruiii'C",  crintai;.!!!;,'  from  I.Vito  VIKI.  and  evi'ii  MIKI, 
iillige';.  Over  this  ilutrict  ii  an  nliieer,  calleil  a  koiiImIi- 
il  11.  I'hat  district  is  then  siiliilivideii  among  a  gre/it 
iinmlier  of  liinior  olliii'r«,  I'acli  Innin.n  from  (i  or  M  to  W 
vdlat'c:  under  lil>  charge,  i'lie  wholi'  rivil  and  jiidii  lal 
liii.iiiess  irtcoMiliicled  tliroiigli  Hiu.e  iiMicers.  Tin  aiiniial  ; 
ani'fsment  of  the  land  i'l  lixid  with  refereiici'  to  tlie  , 
»iim  yleld"d  In  farmer  years;  tin'  nKsesMiient  v.ining 
•  leryyear  with  tlie  ipiiiiillly  nl  land  t  iiliii.itrii.  'Ilie 
ri'veniieis  nlwavs  paid  in  money.  "  In  IiiVH,  It  anniiinted 
to  alimit  Ift.ilo.lioi)  nipe.  «.  Tli'i,  state  wa»  Miii'Hiiary  to 
the  Ilillish  till  aliont  iKt^i,  winni  liie  rajah,  haniin  lieen 
ill  leiie,l  in  a  cnii'pir.icy  a:;aiii>l  the  Itrltisli  iiutliiirilies, 
wa>  deliiroiKsl,  his  i|i,iiiiniiiii<i  h  iving  kiiice  that  time 
lieeii  ainali.'aiiialed  uitii  and  ,idiiiiiii'tere,l  iiii<ler  the  II,  in-  ■ 
liav  rresideiii  V.  (lliiDii/lnn'tliir.illiiiil'nrl.ll'iiiiili) 

!i\  VANS. V 1 1,  a.  itj  andimrliirenltyid  the  I'  M.itis,  I 
'li.le  (o'or>(i.i,  on  the  rliir  lil  lt>  own  nam,',  alHiiil  I'Jiii.  . 
Ironi  lit  ui'Mith.^'ntl  Mjin.  :s.\V.  I  harkstowii ;  lat.  'JI"i'  i 


SAUMUR. 

N.,  long.  81°  3'  W.  Pop.,  In  1840,  1I,2M.  It  stands  on  a 
bluff  sandv  point,  rising  about  40  ft.  above  the  river, 
from  wiiich  it  has  an  imposing  appearance  ;  its  spacious 
and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public  buildings,  being 
Interpersed  with  many  trees,  &c.  Previously  to  18'20, 
when  it  suffered  from  a  terrible  Arc,  it  was  mostly  built 
of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also  insalubrious  from  the 
contiguity  of  rice  swamps.  This  evil  has,  however,  been 
effectually  obviated ;  and  being  now  principally  of  neat 
stone  houses,  it  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  S. 
states.  It  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  U. 
Stj'es  branch  bank,  an  acndemy,  &c.  Us  trade  Is  con . 
siuerable:  In  183(i  H  exported  229,360  bales  of  cotton,  of 
which  liiT.SIO  were  for  foreign  ports :  it  also  exports 
consider.ibic  quantities  of  rice ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
Its  exports  m..",  perb.ips,  amount  to  from  l4,00n,(Kin  to 
l.'i.OOO.OOO  dolliiri,  In  1838,  the  aggreg.tte  burden  of  the 
shipping  beiongln„'  to  the  port  amounted  to  16,668  tons. 
(Official  Ueports  ;  Encyc.  Atncricana  i  Encyc.  of  Grog., 
Amer.  edit.) 

.SAVE  (Rerm.  San,  an.  Saws),  ariverof  the  Anstri.in 
empire,  .ind  one  of  the  principal  tribut.iries  of  the  Da- 
niibe.  It  rises  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  Carnlola,  in 
about  lat.  46°  30'  N..  long.  14°  K.,  and  runs  .it  first 
S.K.  through  the  goTerninent  of  I.avhach  and  t'toatia, 
to  .iliout  lat.  itp  l.V,  long.  17".  It  thence  has  more 
of, in  K.  direction,  forming  the  iionndary  line  lietweeii 
the  Anstriim  prov.  of  Slavonia  on  the  N.,  and  Turkish 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  .ind  Servia  on  the  S.,  till  it  enters  the 
Daniihe  at  llelgrade,  after  a  course  of  about  .'>!)0  m. 
( Uernliaiis.)  Its  chief  .iffluents  are  the  Kiilpa,  IJniia, 
Verh.18,  I<osn<i.  and  Diina.  Though  not  very  rapid,  its 
inimd.itions  are  often  very  destructive.  Doing  n.ivigiiljlc 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa,  for  vessels  of  from  l.'O 
to  2(X)  tons,  it  is  a  good  deal  u.<ed  for  commercial  piiv- 
po8e.«.  l'"ew  towns  of  any  cnii<equence  arc,  how<'vor, 
sitn.ited  on  its  lianks,  the  principal  being  Brod  and 
Krainbnrg;  I.aybacli,  Agriim,  IVtrlnia,  and  Posega  are, 
however,  at  no  great  distance,  and  some  of  them  are 
soiited  on  its  triimtaries.  (Ilcrghaus,  Allg.  Liiialir; 
Vest.  A'n/.  Etiri/c.) 

.SA\  K KNK  (.in.  Tahirnir),  a  town  of  France,  lifp 
Has-Rliin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  'he  Zorn,  a  tributary  of  Ihc 
Hliine,  I'.i  m.  N.W.  Strasbiirg  Pop.  in  i*<3ti,  ex.  rcuiini., 
.5118.  Though  tini'ly  situated,  it  Is  but  indill'ercnily  liiiilt, 
.ind  lias  no  reni.irkahle  edifice,  except  an  old  palaci .  t^rir- 
ni-rly  helniiginu'  to  the  bi>liops  of  .Strasbourg,  liiit  iiciw 
used  for  thi!  police  barracks  and  prison.  The  town  li:i< 
nianufacttires  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  liardware,  .Vv., 
witli  some  trade  in  timber,  lloated  down  Ircmi  the  V(i.«|,'ci 
by  the  /orn. 

SArci'H,  or  SAlIf.OIt.  a  largi!  town  of  Hinrtost.iii, 

firov.  Malwa,  in  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Ni'rhiulil.ih, 
at.  2.1"  4S'  N.,  and  long.  78"  47'  K. :  taken  liy  the  iiritisli 
in  IHIH, 
j       Sanger  U  also  tlie  name  of  an  isliind  of  the  Siiiiilir- 
,  linnds,  at  the  inniith  of  the  llooghly,  about  60  m.  S.S.W. 
Calcnlta.    A  railw.iy  to  connect  it  witli  that  city  was  pro. 
I  jected  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  probably  completed. 
j       S.M'Ml'H,  a  town   id'  France,  dep.  Maine.etl.niip, 
cap.  arrond.,  nil  the  Loire,  28  ni.  S.K.  Anger.s.     Pup.  in 
\<\i'<,  ex.  coin.,  11,.')7'1.     The   Loire  here  forms  several 
I  islands,  and    is   crossed    by  livt'  or  six  bridges,  one  oi' 
I  uliicli,  a  stone  liridge  of  |2  arches,  284  yds.  in  ienuili, 
1  long  considered  as  one  of  the  flnesl  in  I'rance,  romiccli 
the  town  witli  Its  sidiiirb  of  LaCroix  Verte.     S.uiiiiiir  Is 
I  tinilt  partly  at  the  Inot,  and  partly  on  the  declivity,  nf  a 
j  hill  crowned  liy  acitailel.     Its  lower  portion  Is  tolerahly 
well    laid   out,  and    has  a  handsome  quay  Hiid  terraif 
facing  tlie  river  ;  but  llie  upper  town  is  irregular,  ami  tlir 
!  streets  iiH'onvenieiitly  fteep.     The  castle,  widch  appcirs 
to  have  been  ciinstriicteil  at  difl'ereiit  periinls  lietwivii 
the  lltli  and  l.'itii  centuries,  was  the  occasional  rcMdi-iii'p 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the  dukes  of  th,'  liniise  ni 
Valois:   for  some  time  previously  to  the   llivciliilion  it 
was  a  st.ite  prisi  ..  .   it  I'ow  serves  as  iin  arsiiial.     'I'lirri' 
are  several  cliurt    -     wortii  nolii'c  ;  oik  of  whieli,,  nrtoia 
from  its  aiili<|uity,  is  supposid  to  have  l»'eii  con-tniilnl 
in  tlie  .'lib  or  6th  eeiitiirv  ;  ,'ii.d  another,  A(i/<r  Dnmc  lUs 
AriUllins,  is  '■einarkanle  ir.t  its  lieaiity  ;  h.iviii).'  ,i  fun' 
dome  siijiported  on  CorhitliiaU  eohimns,  an  all, ir. pice 
hv  Philip  lie  ('iMinpagne,  Ac.     I'he  barracks  are  aniniiK 
tlie  lie„(  (if  that  ileseriplion  of  edifices  in  |'r;MiM';  llicy 
are  lunr  »tiirie«  In   height,  and  can  acconimi"l,ili    l.'-ii" 
men.     Til,'  lowii'hail,  puhlic  library,  public  hiili.,  iiml 
theatre,  ari' the  other  priiiripal  liiiildiiigs.     Not  lir  lenn 
the  town  is  a  famoiiH  lidliig-M  lio>d.     It  has  niannfacUir'^ 
of  linen   clnllis.    handkrrchiefs,   necklaces,  coppir  .iml 
Iron  uarea,  lia'her,  sallpetre,  Ac.  ;   with  a  hri.«k  traiii'  m 
provisions,  and  4  lai;{e  a:'iiual  fairs.     Inglis  says  lie  «hi>iii{i 
"  greatly  prefer   .s.iomnr  lis  a  resideii'i'  to  Aiiger>i ;  it  a 
mere  airy  and   lively,  the  country  quite  as  li,'aiitiliil,  ami 
pri'ii^ions    are  a  ihade   cheaper."    (Stritteilimil,  ,\> , 
p.  ,147  ) 

Sanmiir  was  taken  in  KWi  by  Fulk  of  Anjoii.  .iml  ■'!<" 
ni,'iny  ih  iMllode*.  was  ,'inne.\ed  tn  the  In  nili  rn..iii  in 
l''7(A   A  Prutcntutil  academy,  founded  licri;  ii)  the  Isiimw 
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Duplessis  Mornay,  the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  governor  of 
tlie  town  fur  a  lengthened  period,  wai  dissolved  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1084.  (Hugo.ait.  Maine-cl-Loirc i  Uuide 
du  I'oyageuvi  Diet.  Giog.) 

SAvONA,  a  town  and  aea-port  of  N.  Italy,  In  the 
Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  cap.  prov.  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 20  m.  S.  W.  Genoa.  Pop.  (1838),  with  coinm., 
10,211.  It  has  ramparts,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great 
strength,  and  many  good  public  and  private  buildings  ; 
but  its  strttets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  badly  paved.  It 
had  formerly  two  harbours,  the  best  of  wliicli  was  filled 
by  the  Genoese  in  l,52-'>,  from  jealousy  of  its  capabilities: 
the  other,  formed  by  a  mole  projecting  E.  into  the  sea, 
is  small,  and  is  rattier  difficult  of  approach,  from  the 
accumulation  of  E.ind  and  mud  near  its  mouth.  Savona 
is  a  bisliop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  Judicial  and  commercial 
tribunals ;  it  has  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  iron  .and 
earthenware,  and  exports  oranges  and  lemons,  grown  in 
its  vicinity.  Savona  was  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Sixtus 
IV.  and  Julius  II.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Columbus.  Pope  Pius  VII.  was 
also  detained  in  it  in  1810-11,  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
lUicl.0^oa.,^c.) 

SAVOY.    Sec  Saudinia  (kingdom  of). 

SAXONY  (KINGDOM  Ol"),  a  secondary  state  of 
Central  Eurojie,  and  of  Kastcrn  Germany,  principally 
between  lat.  5(1°  10'and5|O30»  N.,  and  the  I2tli  and 
\M\  degs.  of  K.  long. ;  having  W.  the  indep.  Saxon 
principalities  i  N.  Prussian  Saxony  and  llrandenburg, 
and  S.  Hohemia.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Length, 
K.  to  W.,  about  140  m. ;  greatest  lircadth  nearly  !)U  in. 
Tlie  area,  pop.,  subdivisions,  &c.,  are  as  follow  :  — 


Circles. 

Area  in  i     «„„   .o,-         Pop.  to 
sq.m.    I     PoP-lW.         ^,|i„ 

Ilri'sden 

Leiusic        ... 

Zwiikau 

Biidi&sin 

Total 

1,070 

1„WH 

l,78r, 

9liA 

4'^II,S17 
,167,7.0,1 
.')8 1,7117 
Wi,'Jl3 

W74'8 
.327-3    I 
'.!7ii-4 

6,7.')9 

i,i;3ri,iuii*    i    liHt  1 

*  This  is  exclusive  of  tlic  troops,  wliich,  when  added,  raise  the 
lotal  (top.  to  I,fi5'.£,ll4. 

The  Erzgcbirge  (ore  mountains),  and  the  Riesenpe- 
liirge  (giant  monnt.ains),  extend  along  almost  the  whole 
of  tlie  S.  and  S.  K.  frontier,  but  they  nowhere  rise 
to  4,()(in  ft.  of  elevation.  Thi  ir  declivity  is  more  gra- 
(iiial  and  undulating  on  tlie  Saxon  than  on  the  Bohe- 
mian side ;  so  that  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  coun. 
try  Willi  their  ramitlcations,  rendering  it  either  moun- 
taimms  or  Ifilly.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  level  ground,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
hiily  tract,  or  from  Colditz,  Meissen,  and  Bautzen,  north- 
ward, all  along  the  frontier  of  Prussian  Saxony.  The 
country  to  the  S.E.  of  Dresden,  wliere  the  Kibe  forces  its 
way  through  the  mountain  chain,  has  been  called  the 
"  Saxon  Switzerland."  It  is  about  :i0in.  in  length  by 
H  in  breadth,  diversified,  and  highly  picturesque;  but 
its  name  is  likely  to  convey  a  wrong  Impression  of  its 
srcnery,  its  highest  summit,  the  Schneeberg,  being 
only  S.l.")!)  ft.  in  height.  The  spurs  given  off  by  the 
I'.rzgcbirge  to  the  N.  enclose  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe, 
the  two  Muldas,  the  Zochoppau,  Elster,  Pleisse,  &c.,  all 
of  which  flow  to  N.W.,  and,  except  the  lirst.  which  is 
ii.ivigable  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
rise  In  Saxony. 

Saxony  has  a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  of  conti- 
iicntil  Hiirope  in  the  same  lat.  ;  the  mean  temp,  of  the 
yiMrisal>out47°Kah.;  that  of  the  winter  quarter  being  3.i°, 
iiiiii  (if  the  summer  .Vjo,  at  an  average  of  the  entire  coun- 
liy,  which  lias  a  mean  elevation  of  about  I.IOOrt,  above  the 
sf  ii.  I.anded  properties  are  rather  of  limiti>d  sizi  ;  lint  in 
all  the  rural  districts  the  people  appear  to  tie  contented 
and.  on  tlie  whole,  comfortable :  paup>  ilsm  is  rare. 
Acennhng  to  Mr.  Olelg,  "  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
in  the  worM  where  more  is  made  of  the  land  than 
Sii\(iiiy.  Every  toot  of  eartli  wliieh  seems  capable  of 
piviiin'  a  return  is  cultivated  ;  and  the  nienilous  are 
mownl  twice  or  thrice  in  tlie  course  of  each  siininier. 
Yiin  never  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  a  ciiinmnn  or 
waste,  while  the  forests  are  all  guarded  with  a  strictness 
priipiirtlonate  to  their  value.  As  farmers,  I  should  say 
th.it  the  Saxons  were  more  clean  and  Industrious  than 
(kilfiil.  The  H.cliis  are  always  well  cleared  of  wi'i'ds, 
and  ill  their  crops  tliey  have  a  succession  :  but  the  la- 
vmiiite  drain  is  rye  ;  and  eilhir  lieciuse  it  does  not  re- 
quire III  111-  |ianiper>'d,  or  that  manure  is  a  scarce  article 
with  them,  lliey  do  not  seem  disposed  to  fatten  tile  soil 
toolrenn.nily."f  ((lirmiiui/.l(;c..i.  2:t7-:P<.)  Kycwheat, 
and  liarley  are  scarcely  grown,  except  In  the  low  coun- 
try ;  in  till'  nioiuuain  region  they  are  met  with  only  in 
llie  valleys,  outs  and  |Hitaloe>  iHiiiig  there  the  cl\iercriips. 
Pease,  velches,  millet,  te.nel,  llax,  oil  seeili,  lolwcco,  and 
lianlen  vegetables,  are  pretty  generally  cultivated  ;   and 

1  ll  IS  tiliviotis,  frittii  this  t-ilraci,  th.ii  Mi.lilvlK  kmisvh  uottiInK 
<it'«Kri,ultiir<';  but  111,  H>»UlU(i)is  as  tu  the  aplH .ii.nue uf  the  cuunlrv 
ls,r>gt»ilhltandiim,ot  ftuiiie  value. 


artificial  grasses  are  nearly  universal.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  considerable  quantities  of  corn  have 
to  be  imported.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  is  grown ;  and 
between  7,000  and  8,0(10  morgen  of  land  are  occupied 
witli  vineyards.  In  1835,  upwards  of  53,000  eimers  of  wine 
were  made,  some  of  very  tolerable  quality.  The  forests, 
which  occupy  about  l-4lh  part  of  the  entire  surface, 
consist  of  hr,  pine,  beech,  oak,  elm,  maple,  larcl  ,  &c. 
Upwards  of  l-3d  part  of  the  woods  belongs  to  the  crown, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  2,000,000  dollars;  and 
nearly  10,000  individuals  are  engaged  in  wood-cutting. 

Saxony  is  celebrated  for  her  breeds  of  sheep,  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  late  king,  when 
elector  of  Saxony,  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino  slieep 
into  his  dom.,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  they  are  now  founil  to  succeed  better  in  central 
Europe  than  in  Spain  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly 
increasing  importations  from  Australia,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  immense  quantity  of  wool  that  we  import 
still  continues  to  be  brought  from  Saxony  and  other 
German  states.  According  to  Berghaus,  th'j!  ^  are  only 
G2C,000  sheep  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  we  a|ipreliend  that 
there  must  be  some  signal  error  in  this  statement,  and  that 
their  number  must  be  very  materially  greater.  Indeed, 
they  arc  stated,  in  Hursclielmun's  Utein  (ii.  475.),  to  ex- 
ceed 2,0(10,01)0.  We  niiiy  I'artlier  state  that,  in  IH37,  Prus- 
sian Saxony  had  above  2,(;(X),000  sheep ;  and  though  it 
be  more  extensive  than  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  not  so  well  stocked  as  the  latter.  The  best  wool 
is  produced  on  the  sheep-»  alks  of  tlic  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  cattle  of  Saxony,  the  number  of  which  exceeds  5D0,li0t;, 
are  also  of  a  superior  description  ;  but  the  butter  Is  usually 
indifferent,  while,  tu  increase  its  weight,  it  is  frt^quenfly 
overloaded  with  salt.  But,  such  as  it  is,  the  demand  fur  ft 
is  universal.  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Strang,  "  did  I  witness 
so  much  butter  daily  consumed,  as  I  have  seen  since  I  en- 
tered this  kingilom.  Here,  in  short,  bread  and  butter  is  the 
order  of  the  day  at  .all  hours.  It  Is  the  perpetual  laniily 
staple,  and  essential  as  a  make-weight  at  every  meal. 
You  lind  it  with  equal  propriety  at  breakfast,  at  lunch, 
at  dinner,  and  at  supper.  A  larder  in  Saxony  may  well 
be  called  the  buttery!  "  (Germany,  &c.,  i.  140.)  Horses 
are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  other  live  stock,  and 
hogs  are  not  numerous.  The  game  laws  are  very  rigidly 
enforced,  all  sorts  of  birds  being  included  In  their  einut- 
ments  ;  and  rights  of  fishing.  Inc.,  appear  to  be  preserved 
with  the  most  scrupulous  tenacity. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Inhabs.  Few  parts  of  Europe  equal  the  Erzgebirgi'  in 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  mineral  riches.  The 
b.iEls  of  tliese  mountains  is  granite,  covered  by  gneiss, 
mica,  and  clay  slate  in  succession,  between  which  are 
other  strata  containing  metallic  ores.  Upwards  of  ."lOO 
mines  are  wrought,  which  are  said  to  employ  about 
11,000  workmen  ;  and  lietwcen  .'lO.OOO  and  60,0(;0  persons, 
or  about  l-30th  part  of  the  entire  pop.,  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  mining  industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  products.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  metals 
obtained  is  estimated,  by  Berghaus,  at  l,T(iO,000  dollars  ; 
the  silver  producing  nearly  !i30,iHKi,  and  the  iron  and  iron- 
wares 400,00(1  dollars.  Lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  the  other  principal  metals. 
Freiberg  (which  see,  i.  8(W.)  is  the  centre  of  the  silver 
milling  district.  The  neighlionrhnod  of  Meissen  yields 
the  fine  porcelain  clay,  of  which  the  '•  Dresden  <  hina" 
is  made.  About  IJ  million  sehejfil  coal  are  annually 
produced.  Salt  is  scarce,  since  the  s.alt  mines,  formerly 
included  in  the  Saxon'dom.,  were  separatetl  Irom  llu'iii 
in  ISI5,  and  this  important  necessary  Is  mostly  iniptirliil 
from  Prussia.  .Serpentine  marble,  and  fine  biiihiliiK 
stone,  are  abundant ;  as  are  various  gems,  including 
the  topaz,  jasper,  agate,  tourmaliin',  Ikv. 

The  most  important  branch  of  nianul'acturing  industry 
In  Saxrmy  Is  that  of  cotton.  Its  extension  has  been 
attriliiited  to  the  n  'arly  contemporaneous  introdnctioii 
of  the  potato,  callnl  by  (iermun  writers  the  "  manna  of 
the  mountains."  uui  which  has  enabletl  the  Saxon 
weavers  to  obtain  a  sufHciency  of  (ood  at  exceedlnuly 
low  wages.  In  IH30,  Ibrre  were  in  Saxony  HIi  spTii. 
niiig  establi-ihineiits,  having  .Mil, 202  spindles,  eniploving 
.■■i.i'Wi  iniiilts,  .iiiil  '2,44:1  childien ;  of  these  estabfisli- 
nients,  only  ;t  were  wrought  liy  steam.  In  l«,17,  there 
were  I J I  spiiiiiiiit!  establishments,  with  41I0,.T.'5  spiiniles. 
(Ilowi inn's  Hill,  on  the  Prussian  i'ommcrcial  l.ingue, 
p.  ;i.'..) 

Mixt  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics  are  now  piotlneed, 
ami  many  new  factories  have  l)ci  n  intablislied  in  Cliein- 
iiitz,  Zuickaii,  \uiliiaii,  Freyburg.  ^^•.  (Jreat  efHirts  am 
nialslng  to  iniprovc  the  ronslruetinii  of  machinery  ;  and 
ioint-stiM'k  coniiMiiics  for  the  purpose  have  liecii  e>tab- 
IMied  near  Cheinnil?  and  Dresden.  Coal  has  within  these 
few  yc«r>  lieeii  liiiind  ill  the  neighliourhiKHl  of  Dresden  ; 
and  it  Is  said  that  the  mines  are  Ixconiing  produetivo, 
anil  prtwiis,'  a  good  sniiply.  Cotton. printing  woiks 
are  on   the   Inerease,   ana  have   iK'en    much    improved 
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within  the  lait  few  yean.  Although  the  Saxon  printf, 
in  general,  are  not  equal  to  the  best  English  in  beauty 
of  pattern  or  brightness  and  fastness  of  cDlouring,  they 
are  said  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  the 
cheaper  rates  at  which  tlicy  can  be  produced.  (Keyser, 
m  the  Hantlloom  IVi-nvrrt  Report,  part  II.  510,  All.) 
The  only  article,  however,  in  which  the  Saxons  come 
into  competition  with  us  in  the  American  and  other 
foreign  marltcts  is  cotton  hosiery,  particularly  the  infe- 
rior descriptions.  J)r.  Bowrinu  says  that  he  had  seen 
tome  stoclinigs  intended  for  tiie  American  marlicts  wliich 
were  sold  at  the  rate  of  3s.  i-'.  n  d<izcn  !  The  number  of 
stocking-frames  amounted,  in  isl.'i,  i„  about  9,0(X1;  in 
I88I,  toU.tXH);  and  in  IH3(i.  to 'iO.nOO.  The  number  of 
master-workmen,  in  1831  was  T.ifi.");  hired  workmen, 
3,444;  apprentices,  2,«S2 ;  in  all,  13,461  persons.  The 
number  of  frames  in  work  was  13.S4I,  and  the  average 
weekly  return  per  frame  was  1  doll.  4  gr.,  =  3s.  4d.  sterl- 
ing. There  is  no  brancli  of  industry  wliiili  seems  more 
appropriate  to  .Saxony  than  this.  It  requires  only  a  small 
outlay  of  capital  for  the  stocking-maker ;  his  wooden 
frame  is  not  expensive;  the  cost  of  his  stock  of  cotton 
twist  is  small ;  and  by  associating  agricultural  with  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  he  supplies  himself  from  his  own 
little  farm  with  the  principal  necessaries.  If  we  may  de- 
pend on  the  statements  of  Bowring  and  others,  it  would 
appear  that  the  stocking-weavers  of  Saxony  are  in  a  state 
of  progressively  increasing  prosperity.  Most  of  them  are 
independent  labourers,  buying  for  themselves  the  raw 
material  and  selling  their  manufactured  stockings  to  a 
number  of  small  collectors,  who  furnish  the  Chemnitz 
or  the  Leipsic  markets.  (Howring'i  Report,  p.  SG.) 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  a  little  sceptical 
as  to  several  of  these  stateuuMits,  and  have  very  great 
doubts  whether  |)ersons  in  the  condition  of  tlie  Saxon 
stocking-weavers  can  ever  come  into  competition  with 
tliose  of  England  In  the  production  of  any  but  tlic 
coarsest  description  of  goods.  In  illustration  of  what 
is  now  stated,  wc  may  mention,  th.>t  during  the  year 
ended  the  3()th  of  September,  INIi'.t,  hosiery  of  the 
value  of  4I2,4IU  dollars  was  imported  from  the  llanse 
Towns  into  the  United  States,  of  which,  prob.ibly,  the 
principal  portion  was  from  Saxony  ;  and  tliis,  witli  yarn 
of  the  value  of  22,310  dolls.,  made  up  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  cotton  goods  into  the  United  States  from 
these  ports  in  the  course  of  that  year  !  ((\fjicial  Report 
by  Congress.) 

Tlie  manufacture  of  linen  in  Saxony  is  al.so  of  consi- 
derable importance.  The  weaving  business  employed, 
in  183!),  from  12,IKXI  to  13,000  looms;  of  which  about 
S.M),  employing  about  3,000  persons  as  weavers,  loom- 
builders,  pattern-drawers,  &c.,  were  appropriated  to  the 
weaving  of  damasks  and  table-linen.  I  he  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  damask  weavers  vary  from  about  2s.  'iil.  up  to 
7>.  Gd. ;  but  for  white  linens  the  utmost  amount  of  a 
man's  wages,  per  week,  would  be  from  is.  to  'is.  M.  ster- 
ling. The  spinning  of  flax  employs  numerous  hands; 
but  notwithstanding  about  10,000  cwt.  of  yarn  is  annually 
imported  from  Silesia.  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  latterly  there 
havi>  been  considerable  importations  from  England. 
(Ilundloom  Rep,,\i.h\\.) 

In  1837  there  were  in  Saxony  I2C  establishmentr  for 
sninning  w<x)llen  yarn,  with  71,0M()  spindles,  and  18  esta. 
blishn^cMits  fur  combed  yarn,  with  30,7'>.'>  spindles  ;  mak- 
ing together  I01,8.M  spiudlei,  being  an  increase  of  31-1 
per  cent,  since  1834,  and  of  127  (mt  cent,  since  1831 .  The 
progress  of  tho  Saxon  clotli  manufactures  in  the  three 
years  from  18,14  to  1837  is  stated,  in  an  otticial  report,  to 
have  been  greater  than  in  the  30  years  preceding  I  tJreat 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  not  only  in  the 
fabric,  but  in  the  tinisli  of  woiillen  ^oods,  particularly  by 
the  introduction  from  tlie  Netherlands  of  a  new  steam 
brushing  machine.  In  1839  the  woollen  niauufaiturc 
employe<l  from  3,000  to  4,000  looms,  which  produced 
about  IfiO.OOO  pieces  of  cloth.  Mucli  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  to  the  inanufacturr  of  machinery  ;  though  it 
be  still  far  behind  what  is  met  with  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  Jacquard  loom  is  gra- 
dually being  introduced,  anil  there  are  schools  of  manu- 
factures at  l>resden,  C'lieuuiitz,  I'lauen,  Ac.  I'lain  and 
figured  silks,  of  very  fair  quality,  are  made  at  Annaberg, 
I'euig,  and  Traiikeuberg.  The  government  is  very  de- 
sirous of  promoting  tiie  culture  of  silk,  and  some  estab- 
lishments for  tlie  propagation  of  the  worms  exist  at 
Dresden  and  I.eipsic  ;  but  in  siicli  a  illniate  thiy  can 
liardly  be  experted  to  liave  iniii'h  siirress,  WikhIci) 
wares  are  made  in  tin  country,  iil  the  estimated  value  of 
about  200.000  doll.irs  a  year  (Hirnhaus)  ;  and  Saxony 
supplies  furniture  of  iviry  descripllmi,  inii5ical  instru- 
ments, Ac  to  a  great  |iart  of  dermany.  I'orceiain,  and 
mixlrin  anliqurs,  are  artirlei  made  in  large  quantities, 
particularly  at  Mei.^sen.  I'he  dilua  prodiiied  liere  for- 
merly enjoyed  a  very  high  repiitatiou  tliriiiighout  Eu- 
rope, but,  'iiwiui<  to  tlie  extraordinary  improvrniints 
maile  in  the  inaimfai  tine  In  this  and  other  couulries, 
Meli.Ncn  china  h  ti  dirliued  considerably  from  its  anrleiit 
celebrity.    Alm<         cry  article  of  use  or  luxury  is  ni.ide 


in  Saxony  \  the  chief  deficiency  is  in  paper,  of  which  the 
Saxon  manufactures  do  not  produce  nearly  enough  for 
the  immense  consumption  of  the  presses  of  Leipsic  and 
Dresden. 

The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
of  Saxony,  since  1833,  is  w  holly,  or  almost  wholly,  as. 
crihablc  to  the  circumstance  of  her  having  then  joined 
the  Prussian  Commercial  League.  This  opened  a  widely 
extended  market  for  her  products  among  the  (jermau 
States,  from  the  greater  number  of  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  either  wholly  excluded,  or  admitted  only 
cl.-indestinely,  and  under  great  ditncuitics.  Saxony,  in 
fact,  has  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  I^eague, 
much  more,  in  proportion  to  her  extent  and  population, 
than  Prussia.  Little  or  no  cloth  of  Saxon  manufacture 
has  hitherto  found  its  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  commercial  relations  of  Saxony  owe 
their  origin  to  the  enligliteiied  policy  of  I'rederick  Au- 
gustus, the  Elector,  afterwards.  King  of  Saxony,  who, 
at  a  time  when  protecting  and  prohibitory  tariifs  sur- 
rounded Ills  states,  adopted  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
and  converted  Saxony,  and  especially  Leipsic,  into  one  or 
the  most  important  marts,  not  merely  for  the  supply  ot 
central  and  northern  Europe,  but  part  even  of^  Asia, 
with  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce.  'I'he  fairs  at 
Leipsic  were  for  a  lengthened  period  the  great  soiiri'i's 
whence  Russia,  as  far  as  the  Imrders  of  China,  Poland, 
the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  many  parts  of  tlie 
Turkish  and  Persian  dominions,  were  supplied  with  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  though  they  have  latterly  declined, 
they  still  continue  to  be  much  resorted  to.  Leipsic  has 
been  for  a  lengthene<l  period  the  centre  of  the  book  trade 
of  (iermany,  being,  London  and  Paris  only  excepted,  the 
greatest  literary  emporium  in  tlie  world.  The  value  of 
the  works  sold  at  the  Easter  fair  of  late  years  has  licrn 
estimated  at  about  3,00<\000  dollars  ;  and  as  many  as  (ioo 
booksellers  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  at  sonic  or 
these  fairs  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  dispose  of  their 
publications  and  adjust  tlieir  accounts  I     {See  Lkii'sic.) 

Tho  Convention  dollar,  coined  in  Saxony,  =  .32  giite- 
groschen,  or  is.  \yi.  Engl. :  the  Saxon  dollar  of  24  gr.is 
an  imaginary  coin.  100  Dresden  selieffils  are  equivalent 
to  195  of  Berlin.  Tho  other  measures,  &c.,  are  com. 
paratively  iiiiiniportaut,  and  the  coins  of  Prussia  an 
generally  current. 

Government — Saxony  is  an  hereditary  and  limited 
monarchy,  having  a  senate  or  upper  liouse,  and  a  iiouse 
of  re|)rcsentative.s.  Previously  to  I8;i0,  it  had  states; 
but  tiiese  had  comparatively  little  power  ;  and  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  other  public  burdens,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  public  expenditure,  mostly  depended  on  lire 
pleasure  of  the  king.  But  the  Erench  Kevolutioii  of 
1830  was  speedily  followed,  in  Saxony,  by  some  very 
impuitant  political  changes.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
associate  his  nephew,  the  present  sovereign,  with  liiiii  In 
tlie  government,  a  represcut.ttive  system  was  organised 
on  a  new  principle,  and  the  abuses  incident  to  tlie 
feudal  system  were  suppressed. 

The  senate  consists  of  .Vi  mems.,  and  tlie  house  of 
representatives  of  .3(M).  Uf  the  senators,  some  take  their 
seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  as  the  Uom.  Cath.  bishop, 
the  king's  principal  chaplain,  a  Protestant  bieliop,  the 
dean  of  the  university,  and  one  or  two  gi'eat  officers  of 
stnte.  Of  the  remainder,  some  sit  in  the  right  of  their 
estates,  and  transmit  their  privileges,  as  senators,  with 
their  estates,  to  their  children  ;  wliile  others  are  elected 
fur  each  parliament  by  a  constituency  of  their  own  order. 
The  qualincation  for  a  seat  in  the  senate  is  the  same  that 
is  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  vote  in  the  election  of  n 
senator,  viz.  a  landed  estate  worth  6,000  dollars  a  year. 
'I'he  lower  house  is  elected  by  a  species  of  hoiiseholit 
suffrage,  or  by  such  heads  of  families  as  cuiitrilmte  in 
any  way  to  the  public  burdens.  The  candidate  miiit 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  1,000  dollars  a  year. 
.Senators  receive  7  dollars  a  day  during  the  sittini;  oi 

Iiarliament,  and  deputies  3  dollars.  But  owing  tn  the 
ligh  qualification  required  for  deputies,  and  other  cause). 
the  new  constitution  is  not  so  popular  as  <night  have 
been  exptH-ti^d.  "  Though,"  says  Mr.  Uleig,  nil  "  money- 
bills  must  needs,  as  among  ourselves,  originate  in  the 
Ch.of  Dep.,  the  minister  has  but  to  propose  his  plan 
through  an  agent,  and  he  is  sure  to  carry  it.  Mcaiiivhilr 
the  constituency,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  roni- 
plain  loudly  that  their  parliameut  is  worse  tiian  u.selesi; 
•  l„(t  it  s.uldles  them  with  burdens  which,  uiuier  the  old 
•■■ni,  they  were  not  required  to  bear  ;  tliist  now  they 
II'  350  sovereigns  to  niaintaiu  instead  of  uiic  !  Tlie 
iigid  ccusorship  still  exercised  over  the  press  keeps  llie 
.Saxon  public  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  is  passinf;  in 
their  parliament ;  thougli  as  to  speaking,  such  a  thinftii 
unkiiown  in  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  in  the  upper  house  the 
case  is  iomewliat  dlfTereiit ;  for  it  Is  coniposcil  nf  men 
who  do  oiciuionally  speak."  ((Ileig's  (ierniiiiiij in  IsJ?, 
1.  182-191.) 

But  with  all  Its  defects  the  newly  organised  rrpreserl- 
ative  system  is  ol great  importance  to  the  kingdom;  ami 
it  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  greater  inlluenci  and  liitl(- 
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SAXONY. 

pendence  according  as  experience  makes  the  deputiei 
better  acquainted  with  their  rights  and  duties. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  inroad  made  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, whicli  was  maintained  in  the  rural  districts  nearly 
to  the  fullest  extent,  was  the  most  advantageoui  of  the 
various  changes  eifected  in  1830. 

Hiireditary  jurisdictions  were  abolished,  except  in  very 
rare  cases  ;  and  the  more  oppressive  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  lords  were,  at  the  same  time,  suppressed.  All 
towns  now  elect  their  own  municipalities,  and  are  go- 
verned by  laws  of  their  own  making ;  while  the  rural 
districts,  being  divided  into  departments,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  magistrates,  whom  the  people  not  only 
ehoose,  but  may,  also,  in  case  of  malversation,  de- 
grade from  office.  The  municipal  officers,  also,  though 
elected  by  the  citizens  for  life,  are  liable,  on  conviction 
of  incapacity  or  unfair  dealing,  to  be  degraded.  Their 
powers  are  very  considerable  in  reference  both  to  person 
••u.d  pro|)erty,  lor  they  regulate  the  police,  hear  and  de- 
termine civil  causes,  and  both  fix  the  amount  of  local 
rates  to  be  levied  on  the  citizens,  and  determine  how  the 
prmlucc  shall  be  expended.  In  the  election  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, every  ratepayer  has  a  voice.  They  are  all 
salaried  officers.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enable  any 
one  to  be  appointed  to  the  magisterial  oflice,  that  he 
sliould  have  received  a  legal  education,  and  be  possessed 
of  some  small  portion  of  land,  and  of  the  house  in  which 
lie  resides. 

Tliere  are  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the  cap.  of  each 
circle,  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Dresden,  in  which 
latter  all  capital  cases  are  tried.  Executions  take  place 
by  decapitation.  There  are  special  military  tribunals,  a 
superior  fiscal  court,  university  court  at  Leipsic,  mining 
tribunal  at  Freiberg,  patrimonial  tribunals,  &c.  The 
reigning  family  is  Rom.  Catholic,  but  tiiere  are  not  more 
than  2f),000  Itom.  Catholics  in  the  kingdom,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  pop.  being  Lutherans.  Literature  and  the 
fine  arts  have  flourished  more  in  Saxony  than  in  any 
oilier  part  of  Germany ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
country  in  Europe  where  primary  instruction  is  so 
widely  diffused  :  the  number  of  the  mdividuals  attending 
schools,  and  other  seminaries,  is  said  to  be  as  high  as 
one  in  six  of  the  population.  The  university  of  Leipsic 
is  tiie  principal  seminary. 

Every  male  inhab.  20  years  of  age  is,  with  certiUn  ex. 
ceptions,  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for  six  years  in 
time  of  peace,  and  for  tliree  years  subsequently  in  the 
reserve  corps.  The  armed  force  is  pretty  extensive  ;  it 
consists  of  about  13,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  are  privates 
under  arms ;  liesides  the  reserve  corps  of  3000  more. 
This  kingdom  holds  the  4th  rank  among  the  German 
states,  having  four  votes  in  the  full  diet  and  one  in  com- 
mittee, and  t'urnishcs  a  contingent  of  12,000  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confed.  Us  public  revenue  from  1840  to 
18-12  has  been  fixed  at  .'),r>00,2!)7  doll.,  and  its  expenditure 
at  5,424,7f'.'i  doll.  At  the  end  of  1838  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  10,920,457  doll. 

The  Saxons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
Teutonic  race.  In  person,  manners,  &c.,  travellers  have 
remarked  that  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Kiiglish  agricultural  pop.  The  Saxon  royal  family 
is  said  to  be  descended  from  Witichind,  sovereign  of  this 
territory  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Saxony  was  created  an  electorate  in  1422,  which  title 
it  retained  till  I8U(>,  when  Napoleon  erected  it  into  a 
kingdom.  During  the  late  war  the  king  of  Saxony  was, 
from  the  battle  of  Jena  downwards,  a  firm  ally  of  Napo- 
leon, who  made  extensive  additions  to  liis  dominions; 
and  he  diil  not  abandon  the  fortunes  of  Ids  benefactor 
till  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  compellcil  the  French 
to  evacuate  Germany.  This  conduct  led  to  the  dls- 
iiiomlierment  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
hi  ISITk  some  of  its  most  valuable  provinces  were  then 
assigned  to  Prussia ;  and,  but  fur  the  opposition  of 
Austria,  it  is  probable  that  Saxony  would  then  have 
ciMiscd  to  exist  as  a  separate  state.  (Bcrphaus,  Atlg, 
I.ihuli'r,  Sii: ;  Slein ;  alrang'l  Oermanj/  and  the  Uei- 
iiiiiM  i  Ulfig'a  Germany,  SjC.  i  passim.) 

Saxony,  u  prov.  of  the  Prussian  states,  consisting 
of  the  territories  dl«menilM!red  from  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  in  181.5,  with  the  Saxon  states  formerly  belonging 
to  Prussia,  has  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  Itrandenburg,  S.  the 
kingdom  of  Suxony  and  the  Thiiringiaii  states,  and  on 
till'  \V.  Hesse,  Ilrunswick,  and  lianover.  It  is  of  a  very 
irregular  outline,  has  several  cnclaws,  and  includes 
witliin  its  frontiers  the  independent  principalities  of 
Anhalt,  Sondersliausen,  &c.  Area,  9,7fi.'>  sq.  ni.  Pop., 
ill  1h:i7,  I  ,.'i3',i,;i.')3,  of  whom  1 ,4,')7,3.'i3  are  Protestants,  and 
■.I7,',i;i2  Calholii'S.  It  is  divided  into  three  regencies,  luid 
tlii'so  again  into  41  circles.  Principal  towns  Magdeburg, 
ll.illi',  Krfurth,  Merseburg,  Naunihurg,  llurg,  &c.  The 
llartz  mountains  lie  on  (he  W.  frontier  of  the  prov.; 
lint,  with  this  exceptiini,  there  are  no  hills  of  any  con- 
sidoralile  magnitude.  Principal  rivers,  tlie  Elbe  and  its 
nlHiionts,  tlie  Naale,  Mulila,  Unstrnt,  \c.  .Soil  in  parts 
sandy  and  iiniirodiutive,biit  In  general  loamy  and  fertile. 
The  plain  of  Magdeburg  Is  reckoned  about  the  best  laud 
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in  Prussia,  and  is  very  well  cultivated.  Principal  pro- 
ducts, wheat  and  other  sorts  of  com,  flax  and  hemp, 
excellent  wool,  tobacco,  &c.  The  vine  is  cultivated  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Merseburg  and  some  other  places. 
Productive  mines  of  coal,  iron,  rock-salt,  &c.  are  wrought 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  province.  The  stock  of  sheep 
exceeds  2,000,000  head,  and  wool,  whicli  has  been  vastly 
improved  by  crossing  with  merinos  and  other  flne-wooiied 
breeds,  has  become  a  staple  product.  Manufactures  im- 
portant and  valuable,  consisting  of  fine  woollens,  linens, 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  hardware,  &c. 

SCAUBOHOUGH,  a  sea-port,  pari,  and  mun.  bor., 
market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  N.  riding,  co.  York, 
and  E.  div.  of  the  wap.  of  Pickering  Lythe,  on  a  rocky 
slope,  rising  from  an  extensive  hay,  35  m.  N.E.  York. 
Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes,  with  the  old  bor. 
and  par.,  the  extra  parochial  dist.  of  the  castle),  2,l(iU 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,760;  in  1841,  10,0<iO.  It  has  a 
very  striking  appearance  from  tlie  sea,  from  whicli  it 
rises  amphitheatrewisc  to  a  considerable  heiglit.  It  is 
well  built ;  the  streets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
are  spacious  and  well  paved ;  and  the  houses  gene- 
rally nave  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  also  extend- 
ing S.W.  towards  Palsgrave,  and  southward  along  the 
shore.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
trinity-house,  news  room,  assembly-rooms,  a  iieiit  and 
well-conducted  theatre,  a  sea-bathing  intirmary,  5  bath- 
ing establishments,  and  2  public  libraries.  But  the 
handsomest  aud  most  classical  building  belonging  to  the 
town  is  the  museum,  a  rotunda  37}  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
50  ft.  in  height,  in  the  Roman  Doric  style.  It  is  con- 
structed of  the  Kelloway  limestone,  a  flue  building  ma- 
terial, presented  Irom  liis  extensive  quarries  at  Hacxness, 
by  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.P.  for  the  bor.  ;  and 
though  of  recent  erection,  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
specimens  illu!:trativu  of  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  N.  riding.  A  fine  iron  bridge  of  4  arches,  supported 
on  massive  stone  piers,  70  ft.  in  height,  lias  been  thrown 
across  a  ravine  to  connect  the  higher  town  with  the  spa, 
i  m.  to  the  S.  This  handsome  structure,  wliich  cost 
it,000/.,  raised  by  subscription,  was  completed  in  1828. 
The  par.  church,  which  was  given  by  Richard  I.  to  the 
abbey  of  Citeaux,  in  Burgundy,  stands  on  an  eminence 
not  far  (xora  the  ruins  of  the  castle:  it  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  at  present ;  but  the  part  now  used  is 
commodiously  fitted  up  for  divine  worship.  Christ- 
church,  built,  in  1828,  of  stone  furnished  by  Sir  John 
Johnstone,  in  the  early  English  style,  has  accommodation 
for  1,300  persons.  A  chapel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1840, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  quay  side,  by  vo- 
luntary subscription,  principally  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  poor :  it  contains  nearly  500  sittings,  of  which 
about  three  fourths  arc  entirely  free,  'liiere  are  places 
of  worship,  also,  for  H.  Catholics,  Wesleyan,  primitive 
and  association  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to  most  of  which,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  churches,  are  attached  well-attended  Sunday- 
schools.  A  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  iltli  century, 
is  but  slenderly  endowed  ;  but  there  are  several  good  sub- 
scription-schools, including  two  on  the  National  and  one 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan.  The  Amicable  Society  also 
clothes  and  educates  between  70  and  80  boys  and  girls. 
A  seaman's  hospital  is  under  the  government  of  tlie 
Trinity  llonse,  and  there  are  almshouses,  and  several 
other  benevolent,  as  well  as  religious  institutions. 

'I'he  liarbour,  which  is  easy  ol  access,  is  protected  by.  a 
handsome  stone  pier,  of  modern  erection  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water,  having  only 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  at  low  ebb  springs,  and  from  8  ft.  to 
!)  ft.  at  low  ebb  neaps ;  but  from  first  quarter  flood  to 
last  quarter  ebb,  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  water  may  enter 
the  liarbour  with  safety.  A  small  foreign,  and  pretty 
considerable  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  In  1840  there 
belonged  to  the  port  205  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  32.8G7  tons.  I)urinK  the  same  yciir  the  gross  customs' 
duties  amounted  to  1,887/.  7.1.  2rf. ;  there  has,  however, 
owing  to  the  privilege  of  bonding  having  lieen  conferred 
on  the  port,  been  a  remarkable  Increase  this  year  (1841) 
In  the  amount  of  the  duties;  the  receipts  for  the  II 
months  ending  SOtli  Nov.  being  3,72W.  I'2i.  3d.  A  great 
deal  of  fish  is  brought  in  here,  and  forwarded  to  the  po- 
pulims  districts  in  the  West  Riding ;  and  of  late  years 
several  persons  have  embarked  in  the  herring  fishery 
which  is  becoming  an  important  and  profitable  source  of 
employment  to  the  fisliermeii.  I'runi  40  to  ."lO  yawls 
belong  at  present  to  Scarborough  and  Filey,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  small  boats  used  for  fishing  in-shore  j 
and  it  is  not  unusual  fur  LW  or  200  boats  to  enter  the 
harbour,  during  the  season,  at  llie  same  tide  with  her- 
rings. As  an  encouragement  to  the  fisheries,  the  cor- 
jioration  remit  the  titlie  of  fish  to  which  tlioy  are  en- 
titled ;  and  a  society  has  been  I'urnu'd  to  raise  an  lionorary 
fund,  to  meet  the  casual  losses  of  nets,  lines,  and  tackle, 
of  such  provident  fisliernien  as  become  subscribing 
niemiiors  i  and  thus  insuring  to  them,  at  a  slight  charge, 
an  advantageous  protection. 

"  Since  tlie  peace,  iliip-bnildiiig,  which  formerly  con- 
1"  t  ,3 
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tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  proiperity  of  the 
town,  lias  greatly  declined,  and  now  has  almost  ceased  ; 
nor,  from  the  shallowness  of  its  artiflcial  harbour,  is 
it  ever  likely  to  become  a  very  important  trading  place. 
It  is  supported  by  the  resort  of  strangers  to  it  for  the 
purposes  of  sea-bathing  and  amusement ;  and  these  are 

{irinctpally  of  the  middle  classes,  and  fi-om  the  manu- 
iicturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  the  W. 
riding  of  Yorkshire."  (Pari.  Hound.  Report.)  Scar- 
borough is,  however,  frequented  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ac.vbathing,  but  on  account  of  its  two  mineral  springs ; 
whicli  have  lately  been  analysed  by  Ilichard  I'hiilips,  Esq. 
F.K.S.  We  subjoin  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  a  gallon 
of  water  from  each  spring. 


Azotic  gas  • 

(Chloride  of  sodium  (com 

mon  salt) 
Chrystalllzed  sulphate  of 

mafrnesia 
CrjHtuUi^ed  sulphate   of 

lime 
Hi  carbonate  of  iime 
Uicartwnate  of  protoxide 

of  iroii    • 


Tntat  conlents     > 
hiiecitic   gravity   of  the 
water      -  -  -I  10035 


North  Spring, 


G-3  cutiic  Inches 

fJC"  t  grains 

\Vi(,s    — 

•1041)0    — 
■ISVfi    — 


415-.M 

1-0015 
Temperature  V}°  with  very  little  variation. 


South  Spring. 


7*5  cubic  Inches 

'i')-fa  grains 

'fii-3S    — 

1I0'78    - 
47-80    _ 


It  is  proliable  that  the  spas  may,  from  the  growing  re- 
putatiun  of  the  town,  and  their  being  so  conveniently 
connected  with  it  by  the  bridge  above  alluded  to,  again 
acquire  some  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  tliey  for- 
merly enjoyed.  The  recent  erection  of  a  commodious 
saloon,  in  the  castellated  style,  with  embattled  towers, 
the  ari^hitectural  beauty  of  the  wells,  the  massive  sea- 
wall, forming  at  once  a  secure  protection  to  the  spas  and 
a  delightful  promenade,  especially  at  high  water,  com- 
bined with  the  newly  laid  out  ornamental  walks  and 
grnunds,  have  materially  increased  tlie  natural  attrac- 
tions of  Scarborough  as  a  watering-place.  Tli^se  im- 
provements have  been  effected  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  8,0110/. 

Scarborough,  which  received  its  first  charter  from 
Henry  11.,  in  1252.  is  divided  under  the  Mun.  Iteform 
Act  into  2  wards,  the  government  being  vested  in  a 
mayor.  5  aldermen,  and  IM  councillors.  Corp.  revenue, 
in  1X39,  3,9<)0/.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  under  a  re- 
corder, and  petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  both  for  tiie 
bor.  and  North  Kiding.  The  bor.  has  sent  2  inems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  23  Kdw.  I.,  the  right  of  election 
doun  to  tlif  Reform  Act  being  In  the  common  council 
of  the  bor,,  a  body  comprising  44  individuals.  The 
lionndary  Ait  included  with  the  old  bor.  the  extra- 
imrochial  precinct  of  the  castle.  Registered  electors  in 
IH41-43,  .'i^a  h  is  one  of  the  polling.places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  ridin,';,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union 
comprising  33  (.ars.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day :  cattle  fairs.  Holy  Thursday,  and  Nov.  23. 

N.  of  ScarborOiigh,  on  a  bold  craggy  eminence  com- 
manding a  very  extensive  sea-view,  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
caatie  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to  which  Piers 
de  naveston,  the  mmioo  of  Edward  II.,  fled  for  reflige 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  barons.  The 
castle,  after  sustaining  two  sieges  from  the  parliamentary 
troops,  w.-is  dismantU'il  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars ; 
and  thougli  a  portiiin  of  it  was  repaired  in  1745,  and  bar- 
racks have  been  subsequently  built  in  its  imm'!dlate  vici- 
nity, it  is  principally  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  keep 
(onsistof  a  square  tower  nearly  100  ft.  in  height:  the 
entire  surface  included  within  the  cuter  walls  comprises 
nearly  19  acres.  A  strong  gatewny  riill  remains,  with 
portions  of  the  circular  towers  occurring  at  intervals  in 
the  line  of  the  formications.  It  was,  in  fact,  previously  to 
the  Invention  of  artillery,  one  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds in  the  kingdnin.  (Baiiifa'n  (Sax,  (tf  Yorkahire ; 
Crnnville't  Spai ;  I'arl.and  itu)  .Jloiind.  Reports  ;  and 
Prii'ale  Information. ) 

SCIIAFKHAU.SEN,  the  most  N.  canton  of  Switier- 
land  ;  :ind,  after  Zug  and  Geneva,  the  smallest  in  the 
Confederation.  It  is  between  lat.  47°  40'  and  47°  .W  N., 
anil  ;ong.  8°  2.Vand  H°  5.")'  R, being  separated  by  the  Rhine 
from  the  cantons  uf  Kuri<;h  and  Tliurgau,  while,  on  all 
other  sides,  it  iii  surroumU-l  by  the  territory  iif  tlie  <Jd. 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  Mti  sq,  m.  Pop.,  in  IH37,  31,12.1. 
Surface  undulating,  its  loftiest  hill,  the  Raadenberg,  in 
tho  N.,  rising  imly  to  about  l,2(K)fl.  above  the  Rhine. 
The  soil  ii,  generally  calcareous,  hut  fertile ;  and  tlie  cli- 
mate is  aiming  the  mildest  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural ratlier  than  a  manufacturing  canton  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  I'icot  ( .S7<i//>/.  ,1G3.),  its  ngriculture  h.is  gre.itiv 
improved  witliin  the  hut  hair  century.  Formerly,  indeed, 
tlie  supply  of  corn  was  quite  insuWcient  fur  lionie  ciin- 
sumplioii ;  whereas,  in  good  seasons,  considerable  qnan- 
tities  are  now  expoiteU,  Artilicial  pastures  have  also  been 
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materially  increased,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cattle ; 
fruits  are  abundant,  particularly  cherries,  from  which  a 
good  deal  of  liirichwaaier  is  made  ;  and  the  produce  of 
timlier  is  amply  lufBcient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhahs. 
(Picot.)  There  are  nearly  5,000  arpcnts  of  vineyards, 
which  furnish  the  principal  article  of  export,  wine  being 
tent  to  St.  Gall  and  Appeniell,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
other  neighbouring  districts  ;  but  of  late  years  the  com- 
petition of  the  wines  of  Baden,  &c.,  and  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Schafiliausen  wines  in  Germany,  have  crip- 
pled the  trade. 

One  of  the  pi-iticipal  branches  of  Industry  in  Schaff- 
hausen  is  the  coiiveyatice  of  goods  through  the  canton, 
which  is  greally  '^icliitatcd  by  the  navigation  of  tlic 
Rhine.  Salt,  from  Wirtemlierg,  timber,  &c.  are  con- 
veyed through  Schaflhausen  to  Switzerland;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Confederation  not  being  comprised 
within  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  is  injurious  to  tlie 
transit  and  export  trade  of  the  canton ;  and  in  con- 
sequence  a  desire  to  join  tiie  German  League  has  loni; 
prevailed  in  Schaifhausen  and  some  otiier  cantons,  thougli 
not  in  the  majority.  (Bowring't  Rep. on  Stuilxerland.) 
The  manufacturing  establishments  comprise  a  few  cotton 
and  hardware  factories.  Accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  of 
(>0  kreutzert  =  20(f.  Kng.  The  foot  is  the  same  as  tliat 
in  Zurich  ;  the  lb.  a  little  larger. 

This  canton  is  divided  into  24  districts.  The  male  in- 
habitants, of  full  age,  and  not  bankrupts,  paupers,  or 
suffering  a  penal  sentence,  choose  the  legislative  body. 
The  latter,  or  grand  council,  consists  of  74  memliers, 
24  of  whom  form  also  the  petty  council,  which  is  in- 
trusted with  most  part  of  the  executive  power.  The 
grand  council  meets  in  June  every  year,  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  burgomaster,  who  is  ciianged  annually.  The 
pop.  is  wholly  Protestant.  Education  appears  to  be  well 
attended  to. 

Schafiliausen  was  not  included  in  .incient  Helvetia,  and 
its  inliabs.  resemble  tht;ir  Swabian  neighbours  ratlier  th.-iii 
the  Swiss.     It  was  admitted  into  the  Confed.  in  15UI. 

ScHAFPHAVSEN  (originally  Sch(ff^auien,  or  Ship- 
houses),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cap.  of  the  aboie 
canton,  on  the  Rhine,  25  m.  W.  by  N.  Constance,  and  49  |n. 
G.N. K.Basle.  Pop.  about  7,500.  It  is  walled,  and  defended 
by  the  Munoth,  an  old  citadel  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  oti- 
gin,  but  which  is  now  furnished  with  extensive  bonili- 
proof  casemates.  Streets  ill  paved  ;  and  the  buildings 
are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  and  antique  architecture : 
many  are  ornamented  in  front  with  stucco,  carved  or 
fresco  work.  The  minster,  founded  in  1052,  is  a  massive 
edifice  in  the  round  arched  style,  with  numerous  monu- 
ments in  its  cloisters.  An  ordinary  bridge  across  tlie 
Riiine  replaces  that  unique  specimen  of  art  consisting;  iil 
one  arch  3CA  fl.  In  length,  iestroyed  by  the  Frendi  under 
Marshal  Oiidinot  in  1709  Schaflhausen  has  a  gymnasium, 
a  college  with  9  professors,  a  high  female  schcol,  and  an 
excellent  library.  The  latter  comprises  the  books  that 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  historian  Miiiler,  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  natives  <if  Schafihausen,  where  lie 
first  saw  the  light,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1762.  The  town 
is  a  principal  dipdt  for  the  goods  passing  between  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  and  Basle  and  Zurich  ;  consisting  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  raw  cotton,  colonial  pro- 
duce, Nuremlierg  manufactures,  Swiss  cheeses,  &c, 
Scliaffhausen  is  supposed  to  have  originated  alwut  tlio 
Hth  or  9th  century  ;  it  was  subjected  by  Austria  in  1330, 
but  h.is  lieen  independent  since  1415. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  Scliaffhausen  are  situated 
.iliout  a  league  .S.S.VV.  from  tlic  town,  where  the  Khiiie 
breaks  through  «  r.imiflcatioii  of  the  niack-l-'nri'tt 
mountains.  The  height  of  these  Falls,  which,  in  some 
respects  are  the  grandest  in  Europe,  varies,  aceordiiii,' 
to  the  season,  from  ,W  to  75  ft.,  Iieing  greatest  in  June 
and  July,  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  the  niellinn  of 
the  snow  on  tiie  mountains.  The  stream,  whicli,  limne- 
diateiy  aliove  the  fail,  is  about  3(10  ft.  in  widlli,  |ireci- 
pitatet  itself  over  a  ledge  of  limestone ;  four  rocks  pro- 
jecting from  which  divide  it  in  its  descent  into  live 
portions.  Tlie  greatest  body  of  water  falls  between  tlie 
first  of  these  rocks  and  the  castle  of  I.,aufen,  on  the  S.K. 
bank  of  the  river  ;  from  which,  according  to  Murr.-iy, 
the  best  view  of  the  Falls  is  obtained.  "  it  is  niit," 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  the  height  of  tiie  fall,  but  tlie  im- 
mense body  of  water  broken  into  spray  in  tiie  most  pic- 
turesque manner  over  the  rocks,  tiiat  constitutes  liic 
great  beauty  of  the  cataract.  In  other  respects,  it  caii- 
n<it  bear  tiie  sligiitest  comparison  witii  either  those  of 
Terni  or  the  St'tubbach."  (Uermanu  and  the  Oermatu, 
11.  (il.) 

In  1790,  Lord  Montagu,  a  young  British  nobleman  of 
great  promise,  was  drowned  in  a  rasli  attempt  to  lic- 
scend  these  Falls  ;  and,  by  a  curious  cidncideuce,  lil» 
death  otcurrcd  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his  imlili! 
seat,  Cowdrey  House,  near  Midhiirst,  was  burnt  'iomi. 
(Khei,  ilanucl  ilu  Voyageur ;  Picot,  Stalislique;  Bow- 
ring,  Ice.  on  Swilxerland,  Ste.) 
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SCHELDT. 

one  of  the  minor  states  of  N.W.  Germany,  principally 
between  Kit.  52°  10'  and  52°  30*  N.,  and  about  long,  oo  E., 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Hesse-Schaumburg, 
Hanover,  and  Prussian  Westphalia,  exclusive  of  some 
detached  lordships  enclosed  in  the  territory  of  Lippe- 
Dctmold.  Area,  217  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  27,600,  mostly 
Lutherans.  It  Is  hilly  towards  its  S.  extremity,  but  flat 
in  the  N.,where  the  lake  called  the  Steinhudcr  Meer  occu- 
pies about  II, oriOmorgrn.  The  productive  portionof  the 
surface  comprises  about  74,0(M)  morgen,  besides  nearly 
34,000  m.  of  forest-land,  chiefly  in  the  W.  The  soil  is 
in  general  superior  to  that  of  Lippe-Detinold,  and  agri- 
culture and  cattlc-breedi'ig  are  more  advanced.  The  in- 
hahs. of  both  principalities  employ  their  intervals  from 
rural  labour  in  spinning  flax  and  weaving  linens.  Coal 
is  raised  In  the  S.  to  the  value  of  about  80,000  dollars  a 
yrar ;  and  forms,  with  corn,  wool,  timber,  and  linen 
goods,  n  principal  article  of  export.  The  constitution, 
which  dates  from  1816,  is  a  limited  monarchy ;  the 
powers  of  the  prince  being  similar  to  those  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain  ;  the  latidai'dnile,  or  parliament, 
consisting  of  all  the  noble  landed  proprietors,  with  4  de- 
puties for  towns,  and  6  representatives  of  the  peasantry. 
Appeal  lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this  princip. 
to  the  superior  court  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Public  instruction, 
as  in  I.,ippe-l)otinold,  is  well  attended  to.  Public  revenue, 
about  137,000  dollars.  There  Is  no  public  debt.  Schaum- 
burg-Llppc  has  one  vote  in  the  full  diet  of  the  Germ. 
Confed.,  and  with  LIppe-Uetmold,  Hohenzollern,  Rcuss, 
Wuldeck,  and  Liechtenstein  the  16th  place,  with  one  vote 
in  the  committee.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
Coiifecl.  amounts  to  240  men.    (Berghaus,  l^c.) 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Escaut),  a  river  of  France  and  Bel- 
glum,  which  rises  in  the  dep.  Aisne,  near  Ht.  Quentin, 
and  runs  mostly  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  through  the  dep. 
du  Nord,  and  the  provs.  of  Ilainault,  K,  Flanders,  &c., 
to  Antwerp,  after  which  it  turns  N.N.W.,  and,  dividing 
into  the  E.  and  W.  Scheldt,  which  enclose  the  Islands  of 
Bev  dand  and  Walcheren,  enters  the  North  Sea  in  about 
the  same  lat.  as  tlf  Thames.  Its  entire  length  is  esti- 
mated ut.  about  200  m.,  its  breadth  at  Dendermund 
is  about  CV)  ft.,  at  Antwerp,  1,700  ft.;  and  the  width  of  its 
mouth  varies  from  Sj  to  3}  leagues.  It  is  navigable  from 
Valenciennes.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Scarpe, 
Lys,  and  Durme,  on  its  W.,  and  the  Uender  and  Rupcl  on 
Its  K.  side.  St.  Quentin,  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Tour- 
nay,  Oudenarde,  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  are  on  its  banks. 
Its  current  is  slow  ;  and  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
where  it  runs  through  a  completely  flat  country,  its 
hanks  arc  fenced  by  dykes  to  prevent  .inundatioa  It 
is  connected  by  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  and  other 
canals  with  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  Loire,  and  with 
the  principal  rivers  and  cities  of  Belgium,  in  its 
neighbourhood.  During  the  commercial  ascendancy  of 
Antwerp  the  Scheldt  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  trafllc 
than  any  other  European  river ;  but  its  importance  in 
this  respect,  though  still  considerable,  has  since  greatly 
declined.  "  There  was  nothing,"  says  Barrow,  "  on 
this  noble  river,  in  our  progress  upwards,  that  con- 
veyed any  impression  of  an  active  or  extensive  com- 
merce. In  sailing  up  or  down  the  Thames,  or  on  ap- 
proaching London  within  4  or  Sm.,  the  multitude  of 
sliipping  affords  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the 
coinniercial  wealth  and  prosperity  of  London.  But  the 
Sclieldt,  when  we  ascended  it,  was  a  vacant  river  ;  we 
neither  met  nor  overtook  a  siiicle  sail ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  2  or  3  American  ships,  and  some  10  or  12 
small  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  there  wiis  little  appearance  of 
tr.ide  along  the  common  quay  of  Antwerp."  (Tour  in 
Holland,  p.  11.)  This,  hoMcvcr,  was  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  had  made  Antwerp  once  more  the  coin- 
merciiil  emporium  of  Belgium  ;  and  in  the  interval,  the 
Scheldt  has  certainly  regained  some  portion  of  its  former 
consideration.  (See  Antweri-.) 

SCIIULESTADT,  a  fortillcd  town  of  Fr,ince,  dep. 
Bas-lihin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  III,  a  tributary  of  the 
Kliine,  28  m.  S.S.W.  Str.i8burg.  Pop.,  in  1830,  ex. 
com.,  9,353.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  is  naturally 
strong  from  its  being  In  a  great  measure  surrounded  by 
marshes,  it  has  an  liospital,  prison,  communal  college, 
tlieatre,  manufactures  of  cotton  ancl  linen  fabrics,  iron 
wire,  soap,  and  earthenware,  for  which  last  It  was  famous 
as  lung  ago  as  the  13th  century,  with  breueries,  distil- 
leries, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Et- 
sflnis,  destroyed  by  Attila,  where  Charlemagne  and  his 
suteesBors  had  afterwards  a  palace.  The  Swedes  took  it 
ill  1032,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  two  years  after- 
wards, (//t/po,  art.  Baa-llhin;  Dict.Ghtg.) 

SCIIKMNITZ  (Hun.  Selmtcx-I!anya),i\fmna\xi  min. 
Ing  town  of  Hungary,  co.  IIonth,in  n  mountainous  dlstr, 
on  the  Schemniti,  n  tributary  of  the  Gran,  4(>  ni.  N.  by 
K.  (ir.an.  Pop.  In  1837,  with  Its  suburbs,  17,(128.  The 
town  is  cntcri^l  by  an  old  and  strong  g.itew.iy,  which 
oiimluets  to  a  long,  narrow,  steep  street,  wretthedly 
paved,  and  so  hemmed  in  by  sloping  hills  that  there  Is 
scareely  room  for  a  row  of  houses  on  either  side.  At 
the  end  of  this  street  Is  a  mountain  ampliithcitrc,  the 
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proscenium  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  churches  and 
other  large  buildings ;  while  the  hill  sides  are  covered 
with  the  white  cottages  of  the  miners  embosomed 
among  trees.  (Pnget't  Hungury,\.ZTt.)  The  town  hai 
many  good-looking  houses,  with  shops  and  inns ;  but 
Its  fine  old  ruined  castle  appears  to  be  the  only  edifice  of 
much  interest./ 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  which  extend  under  the 
town,  and  have  been  wrought  for  several  centuries,  fur., 
nish  considerable  quantities  of  silver,  whence  gold  is 
again  extracted.  The  ores  vary  greatly  in  productive- 
ness ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  mines  have  not  been 
very  profitable.  There  are  6  principal  veins  or  courses, 
each  from  10  to  20  fathoms  In  thickness,  running  nearly 
K.  and  W.  almost  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  from 
CO  to  300  or  400  fathoms  from,  each  other,  and  connected 
by  various  small  branches.  In  these  extensive  courses 
there  are  12  royal  mines,  besides  a  number  belonging  to 
private  Individuals,  who  arc  obliged'to  dispose  of  all  the  ore 
they  obtain  to  the  royal  smelting  works  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  whole  of  these  mines  communicate  with  the  em- 
peror Francis's  adit  or  level,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  200 
fathoms.  (Brieht's  Travels,  ii.  149.)  At  a  still  greater 
depth  is  the  .idit  of  Joseph  II.,  a  magnificent  work,  I'J 
milling  ft.  in  height  by  10  ft.  In  breadth,  extending  from 
Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  a  distimce  of  nearly 
10  Eng.  m.  This  adit,  which  is  still  unfinished,  will 
carry  ofl"  the  water  from  mines  which  cannot  now  be 
wrought,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  either 
as  a  canal  or  n  railway.  It  has  been  already  no  fewer 
than  40  years  in  progress,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  when 
complete,  it  will  have  cost,  at  least,  400,000/.  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  descended  Into  the  mines  of  Schemnitz,  says,  "  All 
the  Imperial  mines  are  connected  with  each  other ; 
offering.  In  their  whole  extent,  a  subterraneous  passage 
which  reaches  to  the  astonishing  length  of  3,00U  fathoms, 
nearly  3J  m.  1  The  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  Paquer- 
Btohin  (one  of  the  mines)  convinced  us  that  there  are  no 
mines  in  the  world  like  those  of  Hungary.  How 
wretched,  in  comparison,  appear  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  where  it  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  creep 
upon  the  hands  and  knees,  wet  through,  over  all  sorts  of 
rubbish,  to  get  from  one  shaft  to  another.  The  Inside  ol 
a  Hungarian  mine  may  be  compared  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  one  of  our  best  frigates,  where  space  has 
been  so  husbanded,  and  cleanliness  so  strictly  main- 
tained, that  nothing  is  seen  out  of  its  place,  and  there  is 
room  enough  for  every  operation."  CTravels,  viii.  393., 
8vo.  ed.) 

Dr.  Clarke  should,  however,  have  added  that  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  are  vtrought  by  private 
individuals  for  the  sake  of  profit  only,  wliereas  the  Im- 
perial mines  which  he  visited  are  wrought  at  the  expense 
of  government,  to  which  profit  is  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Hence  the  greater  outlay  on  the  latter ;  hence, 
also.  In  part,  at  least,  their  comparative  unproductive- 
ness, and  the  bad  and  costly  manner  in  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Paget,  all  the  Austrian  mining  cstubllshmcnts  are 
conducted. 

The  ore,  besides  silver  ,ind  gold,  contains  lead,  and 
sometimes  iron,  cupper,  zinc,  or  arsenic.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  wood  and  water  but  little  ore  is  smelted 
on  the  spot,  being  principally  sent  to  Neusohl  or  Krcin- 
nitz.  About  20,000  miners  are  employed  in  the  Schcm> 
nltz  district. 

Mr.  Paget  states  that  the  oflicers  and  workmen  are 
all  very  indifferently  paid  ;  and  hence  there  Is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  good  deal  of  embezzlement.  The  workmen, 
who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are  not  permitted  to  earn 
more  than  about  3s.  a  week :  it  would  seem,  indeed, 
rather  to  be  the  object  of  the  government  to  keep  up 
the  mines  lor  the  employment  they  afford,  than  for 
the  inconsiderable  profit  made  by  thcni. 

A  school  of  milling,  lu  imitation  of  that  at  Freiberg, 
was  established  .it  Schemnitz  in  1760,  which  has  5  pro- 
lessors  and  about  200  students,  who  are  all  educated 
free  of  cost,  several  of  them  being  farther  furnished  with 
an  annual  donation  of  from  20/.  to  30/.,  to  assist  in  their 
miiintcnanco.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  tliis  school 
Is,  in  respect  of  science  and  practical  knowledge,  far 
behind  that  of  Freiberg,  and  most  other  mining  schools. 
It  has  a  pretty  good  library,  but  its  collection  of 
minerals  is  very  inferior.  (I'agct's  Travels  in  Hun- 
gary, i.) 

SCHENECTADY,  a  town  or  ci(y  of  the  U.  States, 
New  York,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mohawk,  a 
tributary  of  the  Hudson,  .ind  on  the  Erie  canal,  Kim. 
N.W.  Albany,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  in  1810,  6,784.  The  ciminact  portion  of  the  city  con- 
sists of  about  20  streets,  with  a  court-house,  co-olHccs, 
prii'on,  about  9  or  10  churchos,  several  banks,  iron  anti 
lirass  foundries,  carpet  and  tobacco  factories,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  various  superior  public  schools,  the  chief  of 
whidi  Is  Union  College.  This  establishment,  founded 
in  178."),  and  Incorporated  in  1794,  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Institutions  for  public  Instruction  in  the  state.  It 
has  13  prol'cssois  aud  other  Instructors,  and  a  library  of 
J' t  4 
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SCHIEDAM. 


13.000  ToU.  (Amer.  Almanack),  and  had,  In  1A3A,  241 
•tudcnU.  Iti  position  on  the  Erie  canal  makes  Schenec- 
tady an  important  enlrepdt,  and  it  has  a  flourishing  and 
increiising  trade.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Mohawli  village,  and  was  incorporated  in' 1798. 
(Sew  YorkOax.) 

SCHIKDAM,  a  town  and  port  of  S.  Holland,  cap. 
cint.,  on  the  Schle,  a  tributary  of  the  Maas,  3  m.  W.  Rot- 
terdam, and  1  m.  N.  from  the  Maas.  Pop.,  in  IH37, 
1  i  ,815.  It  is  well  built  in  the  usual  style  of  Dutch  towns, 
and  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  a  Latin  school, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Society  of  Public  Good.  "  It  is  conspicuous  both 
liy  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimneys  of  its  dis- 
tilleries and  (he  vast  number  of  windmills  by  which  it  is 
environed.  The  whole  horizon,  in  fact,  in  the  direction 
of  Schiedam,  seems  animated  with  life  and  bustle.  Schie- 
dam is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  gin,  or 
Hollands.  The  quantity  of  that  spirit  produced  here  an- 
nually is  very  great,  there  being  in  tlie  town  as  many  as 
100  distilleries,  while  many  tliousands  of  pigs  are  sup- 
|)orted  by  the  refuse  of  the  malt  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture. The  gin  of  Schiedam  is  strong,  but  mild  in 
flavour,  and  is  usually  sold  in  Holland  fur  Od.  a  bottle,  or 
4a.  6d.  a  gallon  ;  the  price  of  the  gallon  on  its  importa- 
tion into  England  being  increased  by  freight  and  duties 
to  about  28<.  or  30>."  (Chamberi't  Tour  to  Holland,  i.) 
The  duty  on  Hollands,  amounting  to  Tit.  6d.  a  gall.,  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  moat  olijectionable  in  our  tariir.  The 
entries  of  Hollands  for  home  consumption,  which  form- 
erly amounted  to  about  200,000  galls.,  were  reduced,  in 
1840,  to  I5,U92  galls.  !  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
consumption  be  really  diminished.  The  exorbitancy  of 
the  duty  has  not  taken  away  the  taste  for  Hollands,  but  it 
has  thrown  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler,  to 
the  injury  alike  of  the  legitimate  trader  and  the  revenue. 
Schiedam  has  rope-walks,  building-docks,  and  a  small 
though  convenient  port  on  the  Schie.  It  sends  1  deputy 
to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

SCH  WABACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Middle-Fran- 
conia,  9.  m.  S.S.  W.  Nuremberg.  Pop. 7,600.  (Bcrghaui.) 
It  is  walled,  and  pretty  well  built,  naviiig  several  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  synagogue,  a  mint,  hospital,  &c.  It 
Is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures,  the  principal  being 
that  of  pins  ;  but  there  are  others  of  hosiery,  hats,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  tobacco,  paper,  printing  types,  and  Jews' 
harps.  It  owes  its  distinction  as  a  manufacturing  town 
to  the  influx  of  omigraiits  from  I'tance,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

SCHWARTZBUUG-UUDOLSTADT.aprlncipality 
of  Central  Germany,  between  lat.  au^SO*  and  ."ii  N.,aMd 
about  II  W.  long.,  inclosed  by  the  territories  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Cobourg,  Meiningen,  and  Ilildburghausen. 
Area  40.')  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1837.  U.'i.OllO,  mostly  Lutherans. 
It  comprises  a  portion  of  the  N.  drclivity  of  the  Thurin. 

flan  Forest  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Schwartsa, 
Im,  and  Saale.  It  does  not  yield  sunicieiit  corn  for 
home  consumption '  timlier  and  salt  arc  its  principal 
products.  IrAn,  and  a  few  other  metals,  are  found ;  and 
woollen  clotlies,  earthenware,  glass,  and  other  kinds  of 
Hootis  are  maniiractured.  Since  1810,  the  government 
has  been  a  limited  monarrliy ;  the  representative  body 
consisting  of  fi  deputies  of  tlie  noliility,  A  of  the  citizens, 
iiiid  !>  ol  the  rural  pop.  ( ttvrnhnut ;  IJut  llonchftmann 
says  thfiro  arc  Oof  each.)  The  deputies  are  elected  every 
li  years.  The  pMrlianicnt  has  the  control  of  (lie  public 
funds,  and  no  new  law  can  be  ailopted  without  its  consent. 
Tlie  principal  Judicial  courts  are  at  Kudolstadt  and 
Krankcnhausen;  from  which  annrni  lies  to  the  superior 
tribunal  of  Xerbst,  in  Aniialt-Dessau.  Public  revenue 
alMiut  'in8,(HI0  dollars.  The  nubile  debt  has  been  in 
rapid  process  of  dimiinition  since  1821,  'anil  in  I83C  it 
nmniinlcd  to  only  HO.lU'i  dollars.  This  principality  fur. 
iiishes  53!)  men  to  the  army  of  the  German  cuiil'ederation. 
Chief  towns,  Kudolstadt  the  cap.  on  the  Saale,  with 
4,.'WKl  Iniiabs. ;  and  Krankenliausen  with  A.OOOIiihabs., and 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wonl. 

S('II\\AI(T7,HIM{(..N()NI)KKSIIAITSKN.  a  prin- 
cipality ol'  central  Germany,  between  hit.  .M"  12'  and 
M°  2(i'  N.,  and  aliout  long.  II"  K.,  inclosed  by  territories 
lieloniiing  to  Prussia  on  every  side  except  the  W.,  where 
it  Joins  a  detached  district  of  .Saxe-Gotha.  Area, 
.I'lH  sq.  in.  Pup.,  in  1n:II,  ft4,(mil.,  mostly  Lutherans, 
Siirfnre  inidnlatiiiK,  and  tniversed  by  several  aflluents  of 
the  Unstrul,  Howinu  In  a  W,  direcllim.  The  lower  part 
of  tlin  country'  yields  inori-  corn  than  Is  rcquireil  for 
home  consuinptlim  ;  the  higher  portion  has  extensive 
forests,  and  timber  anil  jiiilash  an-  amongst  its  prlncljial 
priHiucts,  Iron  Is  ri)iiiiil ;  and  forges  and  hardware  lac. 
lories  are  the  principal  maiiuracliiring  establlsliments. 
tlioiigh  some  wiMillen  ami  linen  gomls  are  woven.  The 
government  is  an  iiiillniited  monarchy.  Appeal  may  be 
made  from  the  Judicial  courts  to  (he  superior  roiirt  o( 
/.erbtt  In  Aiihalt-Dessaii.  Public  revenue.  In  18,18,  !i<i,<t.Vi 
dollars)  expenditure,  !)4,4II  ditto.  Public  debt,  about 
7!'.IKHI  ditto.  Continireiil  to  the  army  of  the  Ciinred., 
4&I  men.    Chief  towns,  Sondershaunen,  the  cap.,  on  thr 
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Wipper,  with  S,800  Inhabitahti;  and  Amttadt  (which 
see). 

This  princip.,  like  the  preceding,  has  one  vote  In  the 
full  diet  of  the  Oerm.  Confed.,  and  shares  the  15th  plaee 
and  one  vote  in  the  committee  with  Oldenburg,  and  the 
Anhatt  principalities.    (Bergkam,  ^c.) 

SCHWBIDNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  cap. 
circ.  finely  situated  at  the  Riesengebirge  mountains,  on 
the  Weistritz,  in  a  fertile  and  beautlnil  country,  30  m. 
S.E.  Rreslau.  Pop.  about  9,500.  It  is  well  built,  and 
strongly  fortified,  tne  fortifications  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1807,  having  been  re- 
constructed since  the  peace  on  an  improved  plan,  and 
rendered  more  formidable  than  ever.  Its  castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Piast  dukes,  is  now  a  workhouse.  It 
has  a  magnificent  Kom.  Cath.  church,  a  fine  town-house, 
a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction,  and  the  usual  go- 
vernment offices  of  the  cap.  of  acirc. ;  with  manufactures 
of  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  &c.  Near  it  is  the  cattle  of 
FUrstenstein,  a  fine  antique  feudal  edifice,  l>ought  by  (he 
late  king  of  Prussia. 

SCHWKRIN.    See  MECKLBNBuaa  Schwerin. 

SCHWYTZ,  or  SCHWEITZ  (CANTON  OF),  one 
of  the.4  Forest  Cintons  of  Switzerland,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  central  part  of  which 
it  lies,  between  lat.  4(iO  .50'  and  47°  20'  N.,  and  long.  8°  .tO' 
and  9°  R.,  having  N.  and  N.E.  the  canton  of  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall,  E.  Glarus,  S.  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  and  W. 
Zug  and  Lucerne.  Area,  338*3  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1837, 
40,G50.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  mountainous :  (he 
Rosstock  rises  about  8,200  It.,  and  the  Ilighi  about 
6,liy)  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Bruguiere,  Orogmpkie.)  The 
Rossberg,  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  which  in  1806  had  mnst 
destructive  eflTrcts.  is  partly  in  this  canton  and  partiv  in 
that  of  Zug.  The  Sihl  and  the  Muotta  are  the  princlpsi 
rivers  :  the  former  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  wliloh 
forms  most  part  of  the  N .  boundary  of  the  canton,  and  the 
latter  into  the  L^ke  of  Lucerne,  which  limits  the  canton  on 
the  S.W.  The  Linth  canal,  between  the  lakes  of  Wallen. 
stadt  and  Zurich,  runs  along  Its  N.E.  extremity.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to  cattle-breedinf; 
than  to  agriculture,  whicli  is  so  much  neglected,  that  in 
some  valleys,  according  to  Picot.  the  plough  and  flail  arc 
unknown  I  On  the  other  band,  however,  the  inhalis.  are 
distinguished  by  their  superior  treatment  of  live  stock  ; 
(he  ca((le  of  Scliwytz  are  accounted  among  the  best  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  upwards  of  20,000  head  are  annually 
sent  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to  depasture  on  tlic 
mountains  during  summer.  Near  Kussnacht,  on  tlie 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  vine  is  grown  ;  and  apples,  whirli 
produce  elder,  are  tolerably  abundant.  The  forests  iiru 
extensive,  and  the  supply  of  turf  is  all  but  inexhaustible : 
cotton  thread,  and  this  in  very  small  quantity.  Is  nlniDtt 
the  only  article  of  manufacture.  The  principal  expnrii 
are  cattle,  cheese  (sent  mostly  across  Mt.  St.  Gotharil), 
and  timlier.  The  transit  trade  is  of  little  importance;  ami 
on  account  of  (he  badness  of  (he  roads.  Is  inosdy  cuii- 
fliied  (o  (he  lakes  and  (he  navig.ibie  parts  of  the  rivers. 

The  governmen(  is  a  pure  democracy,  (he  sovereign 
power  residing  in  the  people  at  large.  Tlie  male  pop. 
above  16  years  of  age  form  the  General  Assembly  of  tlic 
canton,  which  meets  every  2  years,  on  the  first  Mimilsy 
in  May,  at  Schwytz,  to  apimint,  by  a  show  of  hands,  llii 
landamman,  and  otiier  supreme  ufHcers,  (he  depiilieii  t.i 
the  Diet ;  and  to  deliberate  on  alliances,  declaratinns  of 
war.  treaties  of  peace,  ttc.  A  council  of  high  ftuiotiun- 
aries  and  270  ordinary  .inems.,  assembles  usually  twice  a 
year,  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  deputies,  and  hear 
their  reports  s  and  another  council  of  90  mems.  it  eii. 
trusted  with  the  general  execudve  power.  The  ciuiluii 
Is  divided  in(o  C  dls(ricts,  each  of^  which  has  its  own 
council  and  triliunal  ofprlmary  Jurisdiction,  the  decl>lnni 
of  which  are  final  in  cases  nut  above  the  amount  of  Jim 
florins.  ThechieriribunaisitsinScliwyti.andiscompiiU'il 
of  mems,,  (wo  thirds  of  whom  iH'loi.g  to  the  districts  of 
the  cap.,  and  the  rest  to  (he  o(her  dis(ricts  of  (he  canlmi. 
The  inhabs.  are  exclusively  R.  Caihollct,  subordinate  In 
the  bishop  of  Chiir.  Public  Hucatlun  is  more  baciiwsrd 
In  this  than  In  inos(  other  rantiiiis ;  and  it  has  ni'  piiliiic 
library.  A(  16,  every  inali^  iiihab.  Is  enrolled  In  the  mi- 
iida,  i>nd  Schwyd  furnishes  a  cnutingent  of  602  men  lo 
the  army  of  (lie  ('(iiifederation.  in  which  It  holds  llii- 
fourth  place  Immediately  after  the  three  directorial  cin- 
tons, Schwyts,  the  cap.  of  the  canton,  a(  (he  font  uf 
Mount  Mythen,  26  m  S.S,E.  Zurich,  has  about  ;i,.Vil) 
Inhalis.  (,1'iail,  Slnliitiiiuf  lie  lit  Suiiif  i  Kbii,  Manml, 
lie.  I  Inflin'i  SwUxeitiDKl,  passim.) 

SCIACCA,  (an.  Tknmr  Srlunllnir),  a  town  i..m1  im- 
|«)rt  of  Sicily,  Intend,  GIrgentI,  on  tlio  H.  coakt,  luMrl/ 
'iHni.  S.l',.  the  ruins  of  Sellnuntum,  and  .'10  in  N  W. 
(ilriieiitl.  Pop,  III  Kti,  12,668,  The  town,  sitii.ili'il  "" 
the  declivity  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  bay,  is  mr- 
rniiiided  by  an  Irregular  wall,  in  tolerable  repair,  ulili 
liaitloiis  towards  the  sen,  and  the  castle  of  I.iinti  nl  IK 
v..  angle.  At  a  distance  i(  bat  a  respectable  iiipcar. 
aiice  ;  bu(,  no(wi(hstandlng  Its  large  cliiirchei,  cunriit'. 
and  magatlnot.  It  appears   to  be  po>er(y-stricki'n  siiil 
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SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

wretched.  Smyth  layi,  that  it  has  not  recovered  from 
the  influence  of  the  long-continued  and  deadly  feuds 
between  the  familiea  of  Luna  and  Perollo,  in  the  16th 
century.  (Swinbume't  Traveb,  il.  M9.,  ftc,) 

Some  of  the  famous  hot  springs,  whence  the  city  hod 
its  ancient  name,  are  a  little  without  tlie  walls  towards 
the  E.  But  the  steam-baths,  the  construction  of  which 
was  ascribed,  in  antiquity,  to  Deedolus,  and  now  called 
the  Stufe  of  St.  Caiogero,  are  on  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  mountain,  about  3  m.  M.E.  of  the  town,  and 
correspond  exactly  with  the  description  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  They  continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  frequented  by  pa- 
tients, and  consist  of  several  sudorific  grottoes,  or  caverns, 
the  outer  one  of  which  has  seats  excavated  in  the  rock. 
(Hoarc'i  Clataical  Tour,  ii.  8&  ;  Smyth's  Sicilv,  p.  218.) 

Sciacca  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  island,  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  the  rock 
upon  which  the  town  stands  is,  in  numerous  places,  hol- 
lowed out  into  caricatori,  or  corn  cellars.  In  summer 
ships  anchor  at  about  I  m.  olT  town,  in  from  7  to  12 
fiithoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  clay ;  but  being  ex- 
posed to  every  wind  from  the  S.E.  round  to  the  W.,it 
IS  not  resorted  to  in  winter,  except  by  lioats  and  flat- 
bottomed  craft.    (Smyth's  Appeiidiz.) 

Agathoclcs,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  famous  alike  for  his 
great  talents,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  was  a  native  of  Sci- 
acca,  where  he  was  born  anno  .3r>9  B.  c.  He  was  of  low 
origin,  his  father  being  a  potter  banished  fVom  Reggio, 
his  native  city.  (Biographic  Vniverselle.)  Fazelli,  the 
historian  of  Sicily,  was  also  a  native  of  this  town. 

.SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  belonging  to 
England,  lying  about  30  m.  W.  by  S.  from  the  Land's 
Und,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Cassiteridet,  or  tin 
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islands  of'the  ancients.  There  are  supposed  to  be,  in 
all,  about  1.50  islands  and  rocks,  but  there  arc  only  alx>ut 
hair  a  dozen  of  any  importance.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest, 
is  said  to  contain  about  1,640  acres:  the  entire  area  of 
the  group,  as  given  in  the  population  returns,  is  only 
S,.'i7U  acres.  In  1831,  they  had  a  pop.  of  2,465.  From 
their  situation  they  necessarily  nave  a  mild  equ.ible 
temperature ;  and  though  fogi  be  common,  the  islands 
are  very  healthy.  They  produce  good  barley,  rye,  and 
oats,  the  latter  being  principally  of  the  variety  called 
pillar,  or  <it>rn<i  nuda.  Potatoes  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. Horses  and  cattle  small ;  sheep  numerous,  and 
of  good  quality ;  sea-fowl  are  found  In  great  numbers, 
and  partridges  are,  also,  abundant.  There  are  shrubs, 
but  few  or  no  trees.  The  inhabitants  used  to  ;make 
great  quantities  of  kelp ;  they  are  also  ex|iert  fli^hers, 
and  act  as  pilots  to  such  ships  as  require  their  services. 
As  already  stated,  the  islands  arc  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  Cassilerides,  or  tin  islands  of  the  ancients.  But 
It  Is  most  probable  that  the  W.  extremity  of  Cornwall 
was  included  under  this  term;  and,  at  all  events,  there 
il  now  no  trace  of  tin,  nor,  indeed,  of  mines  of  any  sort, 
in  any  of  the  islands.  Heugh-town,  the  capital  of  the 
iilan(ls,  and  their  only  town,  Is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
.St.  Clary's.  It  has  a  pier  and  a  custom-house,  and  is  a 
pl.icc  of  some  consequence,  being  defended  by  a  fort, 
called  the  Star  Castle,  with  a  small  garrison. 

Persons  accused  of  felonies  are  sent  to  Cornwall  to 
be  tried  at  the  co.  assizes ;  but  all  minor  offences  and 
civil  suits  are  tried  by  a  court  consisting  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  delegated  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Islands  under  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  This  court  sits  once  n  month  at  Heugh- 
town,  St.  Mary's,  for  the  trial  of  cases.  Vacancies  In  it 
are  usually  filled  up  by  election  ;  but  It  may  be  dissolved 
an.l  a  frerii  appointment  made  by  the  proprietor. 

The  position  of  the  Scilly  Islands  renders  them  of 
very  considerable  importance  In  navigation.  Lying  at 
the  point  of  junction,  as  it  were,  of  the  I'^nglish  and 
St.  (u'orge's  Channels,  shins  passing  fnim  the  one 
to  tin-  other,  should  \*^e  wind  be  unravoiirabli!,  often 
take  shelter  under  these  islands :  It  Is  sometimes,  also, 
ciiiivcnlent  for  vessels  to  take  shelter  among  them, 
riillier  than  beat  about  at  sea  In  bad  weather ;  and 
aktrong  gale  from  the  K.  usnatly  brings  In  numerous 
vessels.  There  are  four  i.rlnciiial  sounds  or  roads 
iiniong  the  Islands,  excluilvo  or  smaller  inlets.  Of 
lilt'  roads,  St.  Mary's,  between  the  Ulaiids  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Agnes,  Is  the  best ;  but  It  is  eenerally  the  safest 
|.laii  in  entering  It,  or  any  of  the  oilier  roiuls,  to  make 
ii«.'  of  piliils.  Thr  latter  are  always  in  readiness  to  i>fl°er 
tliiir  services. 

A  llglithuusoof  the  first  cl.iss  was  erected  on  St.  Agnes 
liliiiiil,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group.  In  HMO,  the  lan- 
tern of  which  Is  elevated  KIHft.  above  hl|ih  water  mark. 
It  is.  according  to  Ihe  ordnance  survey,  In  hit.  411'^ >VI'  38" 
N,  long.fi"  vya"  W. 

Hut,  iiotwithstaniiing  the  warning  given  by  this  light 
these  islands  have  been  the  scene  of  numernns  ship- 
uri'cks.  The  most  distressing  of  these  rntastrophes 
touk  plareon  Ihe  night  of  the  'iVd  of  Oct.  17(17,  when  Ihe 
fleet  fioni  the  Mediterranean,  innler  thi'  H'llhi'it  Mr 
Cloiiili'iley  Shovel,  got  ftnil  of  the  isl'iiids  :  the  shin  bear 
lug  the  flag  of  the  admiral  and  two  other  llne-ut-baltle 


ships  struck  upon  the  rocks  ne.ir  the  lighthouse,  and 
were  totally  lost,  with  every  soul  on  board.'  Some  of 
the  other  ships  were  in  extreme  danger.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly known  how  the  accident  arose.  The  night  wai 
dark,  but  there  was  very  little  wind,  otherwise  the  whole 
fleet  must  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
light  had  been  mistaken  for  another.  The  body  of  the 
admiral  was  .cast  ashore,  and  buried  in  St.  Mary's ;  but 
it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument,  creditable  to  the  liberality,  thougli  not  to 
the  art  of  the  nation,  was  erected  to  his  memory.  (See 
Borlate's  Account  of  the  Scilty  Islands,  4tq.,  Oxford, 
1756;  Cornwall,  In  Lyson's  Magna  Britannia  s  Bur- 
net's Hist,  qf  His  Own  Times,  iv.  205.,  ed.  1753.  j  Smol- 
lett's England,  anno  1707,  &c.) 

SCIO  (an.  Chios),  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  Island  of 
the  .Xgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Turks,  about  5  m.  W. 
from  Cape  Blanco,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Chio,  its  chief  town, 
on  its  E.  side,  .">3  m.  W.  Smyrna,  being  in  lat.  38°  22'  30?' 
N.,  long.  26°  9'  E.  It  is  about  32  m.  in  length  N.  and 
S.,  and,  where  broadest,  about  18m.  across.  Though 
for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  and  gently  sloping  ground.  Its 
climate  is  mild  and  delightl\il ;  and  it  has  numerous  fine 
springs  and  rivulets.  Dr.  Clarke  says  It  is  the  "  paradise 
of  modern  Greece ;  more  productive  than  any  other 
island,  and  yielding  to  none  in  grandeur."  (III.  236.  8vo. 
ed.)  In  antlquicy  and  In  modern  times,  down  to  the  late 
dreadful  catastrophe.  It  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care  and  assiduity.  Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 
arable  land,  and  the  greikter  suitableness  of  the  soil  fur 
other  crops,  the  principal  part  of  the  corn  required  for 
the  use  of  the  inhab.  has  always  been  brought  from  the 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  other  marts.  The  staple 
articles  of  produce  are  silk,  mastic,  figs,  lemons  and 
oranges,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  almonds,  &c.  Its  mineral 
wealth  has  been  but  little  explored,  but  it  contains 
abundance  of  marble,  jasper,  and  a  kind  of  green  earth, 
resembling  verdigrease. 

The  wines  of  Chios,  especially  those  produced  in  the 
district  of  Arvisia,  were  amongst  the  most  esteemed  of 
any  in  the  ancient  world.  Thev  have  been  celebrated  by 
Virgil  {Eel.  v.  lln,  72.) ;  and  Horace  asks 


'  Quo  Chlum  prcUo  cadum 
Mercumur  ?  " 

According  to  Pliny,  Chlan  wine  was  served  up  by  Julius 
Caesar  at  his  most  splendid  entertainments  ;  and  It  is 
thouglit  worthy  of  notice,  that  Hortenslus  left  a  very 
hirge  stock  of  this  famous  beverage  to  his  heir.  (///'*/. 
tial.,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  14,  \h. )  The  wine  of  the  island  still  pre- 
serves some  portion  of  its  ancient  celebrity ;  but  the  pro- 
duce  is  scanty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  injured  by  transportation. 

Mastic,  the  method  of  gathering  which  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  Tournefort  (I.  370.),  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
the  modern  products  of  the  Island,  being  In  great  request 
among  the  Turkish  ladles.  All  the  mastic  trees  arc 
supposed  to  be  the  j.roperty  of  the  grand  seignior,  or 
rather  of  the  sultana  mother,  of  whom  this  island  Is  the 
peculiar  demesne,  lint  formerly  the  trees  were  left, 
with  the  island  Itself,  to  the  inhabitants,  with  lint  little 
Interference  on  the  i.art  of  the  Turks,  on  condition  of 
their  annually  furnishing  a  certain  quantity  of  mastic  to 
the  Cadi  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  seraglio,  and  paying 
a  moderate  capitation  tax.  And  it  is  to  the  comparative 
exemption  It  has  thus  enjoyed  from  Turkish  des- 
potism and  rapacity,  that  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  its 
Inhabitants,  and  their  greater  industry,  enterprise,  and 
prosiH>rlty,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Jlesides  Its  cliief  city, 
the  Island  had,  previously  to  Its  late  calamity,  several 
considerable  towns  and  numerous  villages.  The  pop., 
which  was  very  dense,  has  been  variously  estimated  nl 
from  Hn.lHK)  to  I50,(MK);  of  whom  from  30,000  to  35,tKKI 
belonged  to  the  capital. 

The  latter,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Island,  constructed  by 
the  (ienoese,  along  the  sea  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains (an.  I'ellentei  Mantes),  on  the  slope  of  which  stood 
Ihe  ancient  city.  Is  the  cleanest,  handsomest,  and  most 
desirable  town,  as  a  residence,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  well 
built,  and  extended,  previously  to  1822,  with  Its  gardens 
and  villas,  fur  about  4  m.  along  the  sea.  Its  houses  arc 
rommodlous,  and  Its  shops  and  warehouses  vere  then 
well  furnished;  it  hail  numerous  (ireek  and  It.  (^dliolic 
churches,  with  schools,  and  even  a  college.  The  silk 
manufacture  was  carried  on  ii|hiii  a  large  scale,  niul 
the  velvets,  damasks,  and  other  silk  goods  of  Sdo, 
were  highly  esteiined.  It  had  been  for  many  years  the 
principal  cnlieiiAl  of  the  Archipehigo,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  and  nourishing  commerce.  .Soniiiiil  says  that 
Ihe  shallowness  of  Its  harlK.ur,  which  was  suitable  only 
fur  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  was  Ihe  only  drawhnck 
on  its  prosperity  ;  but  this  defect  was  to  a  great  extent 
compensated  by  the  excellence  of  its  ronilsteud,  which 
alHirds  secure  anchorage,  Jind  every  facility  for  getting  to 
sen.  (Tiitiinefiiit,  1.,  letter'.).;  Sonnini's  Trnrets  in 
(liriTf  null  7'urXi'u,  cap. 37. ;  lynlpiite's  .luutnnl,  quoted 
by  t'liirke  ;  (VirHi-  »  l.illrrsfrom  Ihi-  KasI,  Ike.) 

linhapplly,  howe.'cr,  these  statements  apply  to  the 
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DMt  mora  than  to  the  preunt  itate  of  thii  line  iaiand. 
In  I88S,  duria*  the  progrei ■  of  the  revolutionary  itruggle 
in  ConttaMntalOreece,  a  Greek  force  landed  In  the  town, 
and  a  part  of  the  Inhab.,  who  had  hitherto  punned  a 
atrict  neutrality,  having  Joined  them,  they  attaclied  and 
took  the  citadel,  defended  by  a  amail  TurUih  garrison, 
which  they  put  to  the  tword.  A  itrong  TurkUh  force 
having  landed  immediately  after,  took  the  moit  desperate 
revenge  for  the  outrage  that  had  Iwen  committed.  The 
island  was  given  up  to  Indiscriminate  pillage  and  mas- 
sacre. The  inhabs.,  taken  by  surprise,  and  enervated 
by  long  peace  and  prosperity,  oHhred  no  efftctual  resist- 
ance to  tneir  murderous  assailants.  It  is  said  that  above 
iK>,000  individuals  were  put  to  the  sword ;  that  as  many 
more,  principally  women  and  children,  were  carried  ofT 
and  sold  as  slaves ;  and  that  the  capital  wu  converted 
into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  every  part  of  the  island  laid 
waste!  These  statements  are  most  probably  a  good  deal 
exaggerated ;  but  still  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  visitation  was  of  the  most  destructive  and 
tremendous  description.  Whether  Scio  be  ever  destined 
to  recover  trom  this  wholesale  butchery  is  problemati- 
cal ;  but  it  were  absurd  to  expect  that  it  should  revive 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  deadiv  grasp  of  the  detestable 
barliarians  who  have  perpetrated  such  atrocities.  Such 
of  the  principal  i.  habs.  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape being  massacred,  immediately  fled  from  the  island ; 
and  that  commerce  which  had  been  its  principal  support 
has  been  transferred  to  Syra,  Napoll,  and  other  places. 
(Came'i  tetteriflvm  the  Ea$t ;  Tract  on  the  Greek  Re- 
rotutum,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Lond.,  IStn ;  &c.) 


In  antiquity,  Chios  gave  birth  to  many  distinguished 
idividuals ;  among  whom  may  be  speciSed  Ion,  the 
tragic  poet,  Theopompus,  the  historian,  Theocritus,  the 


sophist,  and  Metrodorus,  the  physician  and  philosopher, 
But  Chios  aspires  to  a  still  higher  honour,  that  of  being 
the  native  country  of  the  flrst  and  greatest  of  poets. 

"  Tbc  l>Unil  old  mtn  of  Chlo^  rack;  Me," 

of  whom  Velleius  Paterculut  has  Justly  as  well  as  forcibly 
saldr-  guod  nemie  ante  ilUtm,  qnem  ille  imitaretur;  neque 
po$t  ilium,  qui eum  imitarl  po$iet,  mventu*  ett.  (Lib.  1. 
cap.  5.)  And  it  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  critics  that,  of 
all  the  cities  that  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  the  claims  of  Chios  and 
Smyrna  were  apparently  the  best  founded. 

The  Chtans  were,  for  some  time,  in  possession  of  the 
empire  of  the  sea.    They  are  said  to  have  been  the  flrst 


who  traded  in  slaves ;  and  the  oracle.  Informed  of  the 
fact,  declared  that  it  had  drawn  upon  them  the  anger  of 
heaven ;  one,  savs  Barthelemi,  of  the  noblest,  but  at 
the  same  time,  least  regarded  answers  the  Gods  have 
communicated  to  man.  The  Chtans  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  against  the 
Persians,  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  reduced,  and 
punished  with  great  severity.  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  sometimes  Bnd  them  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians, 
and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

"  Moderate  in  prosperity,  blameless  towards  their 
neightours,  and  using  their  increasing  wealth  and  power 
for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but  directing  their  politics 
merely  to  secure  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,"  the  Chi- 
ans  were  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  the  Greek 
states.  (Mitford,  111.  316.,  8vo.  ed.) 

They  liecame  the  allies  of  Rome  during  the  wars 
with  Hlthrtdates.  After  Innumerable  vicissitudes  8cto 
came,  in  the  middle  ages,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Genoese,  who,  at  already  stated,  built  its  capital.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  tne  16tb  century.  (Exclusive  uf 
(he  authorities  referred  to  above,  see  Ancient  Univertal 
History,  viii.  296.,  &c.,  8vo.  ed. ;  Cellarii  Geographia 
Antigua,  II.  10. ;  Voyage  d'Anacharsii,  cap.  72.,  &c.) 

SCOTLAND,  one  of  the  secondary  Euro- 
pean  kingdoms,  comprising  the  Northern  and 
smaller  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  forming  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  liritain  and  Ire- 
land, between  lat  54°  38'  and  58°  40'  30"  N., 
and  long.  1°  46'  30",  and  6°  3'  30"  W.,  or,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrides,  7°  44'  W.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  S.,  where 
it  is  separated  from  England  by  the  Solway 
Frith,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  Tweed.  Its 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  from  Dunnet  Head 
to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  280  m. :  its  breadth  is  very  unequal ;  va- 
rying from  32  m.,  between  Alloa  on  itie  Frith 
of  Forth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  to  146  m. 
between  Buchanness  Point  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Rowanmoan  Point  in  Uoss-shire.  Its  sub- 
divisions, area,  and  pop.,  are  as  follow: 
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Scotland  is  extremelr  Irregular  In  its  surface  and  out- 
line, and,  compared  w'tn  Rngland,  may  l>e  said  to  be  ste- 
rile, rugi|<-il,  and  mountaiiioui.  Tins  Is  so  murh  the 
case,  tlint, ntimating  the  whole  exient  of  llie  country,  iii- 
cluslre  uf  islands  and  lakes,  at  I9,OUU,(XIO  acres,  peilinps 


not  more  than  n,000,(KK),  or,  at  most,  a  thlnl  pnri, 
are  arable;  wlilie  ihp  surface  of  Kngland  and  Wain, 
Hmoiinting  to  ,'I7,0<  tl.OOU  nrres,  comprises  at  l>>ail 
!«I,(IOO,0(KI  ucrea,  or  more  tliiin  tlirre  fourths,  of  nr.ibln 
land.    >^'i(li  the  i'Xi'c|itlon,  liidi-cd,  of  a  few  ricli  allu- 
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tIoI  tracts,  there  are  no  ratenilTe  vales  in  Scotland ; 
Uf,  surlkce,  eren  where  least  mountainous,  being  gene- 
rtlljr  varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  Is  divided  by  the  Frith 
or  Clrde,  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  Grampians,  in^o  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ;  the 
former  comprising  the  N.,  and  the  latter  the  S.  part  of 
the  country.  The  Highlands  again  are  divided  into  two 
unequal  parti  bv  the  remarkable  narrow  and  deep  valley 
through  which  tneCaledonianCanal  has  been  constructed. 
The  arable  lands  in  the  Highlands  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  B.  parts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty ,  a  slip  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  K.  parts  of  Aber- 
deenshire. With  these  exceptions,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Highlands  consists  of  mountains,  moors,  and  mo- 
rasses ;  and  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the  W. 
coast,  they  are  extremely  bleak  and  barren.  In  Caithness 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low  ground,  but  it  Is 
mostly  moor.  The  Lowland  division  of  the  country  com- 
prises, also,  a  large  extent  of  mountainous  districts  ;  but 
the  mountains  are  not  so  lofty  nor  so  bleak  and  rugged  as 
In  the  Highlands,  and  there  Is  a  much  greater  extent  of 
low  fertile  land. 

The  motmlaim  of  Scotland  run  generally  in  chains 
from  S.W.  to  N.B.,  tliough  there  are  many  detached 
groups  not  following  this  distribution.  They  are  fre- 
quently rocky,  hare,  and  precipitous ;  though  mostly 
covered  with  heath.  The  principal  and  most  cele- 
brated chain  Is  that  of  the  Grampians,  which  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  highest  of  the  Scottish  mountains, 
except  Ben  Nevis.  This  stony  girdle  extends  across 
the  isl.ind  from  the  arms  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Etive 
and  I.och  Fyne,  in  Argyleshire,  E.  by  N.  to  Stone- 
haven on  the  E.  coast,  and  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire, 
forming,  as  already  stated,  in  the  greater  part  of  Its 
course,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  and  separating  the  waters  which  flow  Into 
the  Forth,  Tay,  and  South  Esk,  from  those  which  Join 
the  Spean,  Spey,  and  Dee.  Its  roost  elevated  summits 
are  near  the  head  of  the  Northern  Dee.  Ben  Macdhu, 
II  m.  N.W.  Braemar,  lat.  57°  6'  N.,  long.  3°  37'  W., 
4,390  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  at  once  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of  the 
British  mountains,  being  20  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  bighest  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  819  (t.  higher  than  Snowdon,  in  Wales. 
The  other  principal  summits  In  the  Grampian  chain  are 
Calrntoul,  4,245ft.;  Cairngorm,  4,095  ft.:  Ben  Lawers, 
3,945  ft.  i  Bon  Avon,  3,967  ft.  in  height,  &c.  Ben  Lo- 
mond, in  Stirlingshire,  3,195  ft.  in  height,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  the  best  known  of  all  the  Scottish 
mountains,  also  belongs  to  this  chain.  The  Grampians 
are  distinguished  by  their  sterility,  and  desolate  aspect ; 
their  sides  In  many  places  exhibiting  vast  perpendicular 
ledges  of  rock.  The  principal  passes  through  the  chain 
are  those  of  Aberfoyle,  Lenf,  Glenshle,  and  K'llle- 
crankle. 

Ben  Nevis,  alluded  to  above,  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  this 
chain,  in  about  HIP  49'  30"  N.  lat.,  long.  5°  W.,  being 
separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  moor  of  Rannoch. 
It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  4,370  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  sum- 
mit, which  commands  a  maignlflcent  view  extending  Arom 
the  Paps  of  Jura  to  CuchuTlIn  In  Skye,  Cairngorm,  Bon 
Macdhu,  Ac,  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
covered  with  snow.  From  Ben  Nevis  N.  to  Loch  Broom 
several  mountains  rise  to  nearly  4,000  ft.  In  height ;  and 
the  country  if  so  thinly  Inhabited  that  frequently  for  many 
miles  not  a  house  Is  visible.  But  ft-om  Loch  Broom  to 
Cape  Wrath  the  surface  dIminUhes  considerably  In  ele- 
vation, and,  though  bleak  in  the  extreme.  Is,  for  some 
distance  from  the  W.  coast  Inland,  not  more  than  about 
1,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

In  the  Lowlands,  the  SIdlaw  and  Ochill  hills,  whlc- 
rtin  parallel  to  the  Oramplnns,  nowhere  rise  to  2500  ft. 
Iiulei'd,  Broadlaw,  on  the  N.  border  of  Dumfrlcisliire, 
the  highest  mountain  In  tho  S.  of  Scotland,  Is  only  2,741 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  more  elevated  tracts  In  the  Low- 
lanili,  Including  the  mountains  of  Koxburgh,  Dumfries, 
I'l-ebles,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark  shires,  are  frequently 
imootli,  and  covered  with  a  line  sward,  affording  good 
liaiturage  for  sheep. 

Thoiijih  the  volleys  and  level  tracts  In  Scotland  Iw 
few  and  of  limited  extent,  as  compared  with  those  of 
KngUnd,  some  of  them  are  extremely  fertile,  and  they 
are  mostly  well  cultivated.  The  larse  of  Stirling  and 
Falkirk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kortli ;  that  of  Strathearn 
ami  Cowrie,  on  the  Tay  ;  and  the  merse  of  llerwicksliire, 
all  low  nlluvial  tracts,  are  not  inferior.  In  point  of  pro- 
ductiveness, to  any  lands  In  tho  empire.  Tcvlntdalc, 
or  the  low  lands  along  the  T<-vlot ;  Tynedale,  or  the 
low  lands  along  the  Tyne,  In  E.  Lothian ;  the  How 
of  Fife,  or  the  low  ground  along  the  P.den  in  Flfe- 
lliire ;  and  Strathmoro,  or  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Cirampian  Mountains  and  the  Ochill  Hills,  eunsist, 
for  the  luoit  part,  of  rich  loamy  soil,  and  are  extrrinely 
well  (armed.  It  should  also  be  ohiervrd  that  the  general 
Inrquallly  of  the  surface  makco  thu  lower  parts  of  the 
country  apiwar  to  bo  much   less    fruitful  than  they 


really  are;  the  hollows  between  the  small  eminence* 
being  often  extremely  fertile,  and  the  emineneei  them- 
ielvei,  even  when  thev  are  unsusceptible  of  tillage,  fire- 
quently  furnish  excellent  pasture.  This  is  particularly 
tne  case  in  the  S.  W.  counties :  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Galloway  and  DumfHesshire  that  let  IVom  aOi.  to  30s.  an 
acre  and  upwards,  would  appear  to  one  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  It*  capabilities  worth  little 
or  nothing.  A  good  deal  of  level  >ut  generally  high- 
lying  land,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  some  part* 
also  ofthe  lowland*,  consist*  of  moors:  having  for  the 
most  part  a  clay  subsoil,  covered  with  peat  earth  or 
moss  impregnated  with  water,  not  unlike  the  bog*  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  these  moors  are  of  very  considerable 
extent ;  the  largest,  probably,  as  well  as  the  most  desolate 
and  worthless,  is  the  moor  of  Rannoch,  to  the  S.  of  Ben 
Nevis,  comprised  in  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Inverness. 

Ai'vers.— Scotland  has  numerous  rivers,  several  of 
which  are  of  considerable  siie.  They  differ  from  those 
of  England  in  being  more  precipitous,  rapid,  Inter- 
rupted by  cataracts,  and  subject  to  sudden  overflow- 
ings. Except  the  Clyde,  the  others  mostly  disem- 
bogue on  the  E.  coast.  The  Tweed,  which  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Dumftlesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  fall* 
Into  the  N.  Sea  at  Berwick,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  m.,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  navigable.  Pro- 
ceeding northwards,  the  next  river  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  is  the  Forth,  which  rises  on  the  E.  side  of 
Ben  Lomond,  and  has  In  general  an  easterly,  but  very 
tortuous  course  to  Kincardine,  where  it  unites  with  it* 

freat  gestuary,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Frith  of 
'orth,  the  Boriolria  of  Tacltui.  It  receives,  on  it* 
N.  side,  the  Teith  and  Allan,  and  ttom  the  S.,  the 
Devon,  &c. ;  Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa  are  on  it* 
banks.  The  Forth  is  rapid  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  its  source ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
Its  course  it  runs  through  a  flat  country  with  many 
windings :  vessels  of  300  tons  ascend  the  Forth  a*  far  aa 
Alloa,  and  those  of  70  tons  ascend  to  Stirling.  It  i* 
connected  with  the  Clyde  by  the  great  canal  ttom 
Grangemouth  to  Dunglass.  The  Tay  Is  the  largest  of 
Scotch  rivers,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  more  water  to 
the  sea  than  the  Thames,  or  any  other  river  in  Great 
Britain.  (SwTay.)  The  N.  and  S.  E*k*,  Dee,  Don, 
Spey,  and  FIndhom,  all  discharge  themselves  on  the  K. 
coast ;  and  in  the  N.  division  of  the  Highland*  are  the 
Nairn,  Ness,  Beauly,  Ac.  The  Spey  is  one  ofthe  largest 
rivers  in  Scotland,  and  certainly  the  most  rapid.  It  rise* 
In  Loch  Spey,  and  purines  mostly  a  N.E.  course  to  the 
Moray  Frith,  which  It  enters  after  a  course  of  about 
96  m.  It  receives  no  large  tributary,  but  Innumerable 
mountain  torrents,  in  consequence  of  which  It  is  suhJect 
to  frequent  and  destructive  Inundations.  The  Clyde, 
the  Ulotta  of  Tacitus,  though  not  the  largest,  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  important  Scotch  river  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow 
being  situated  on  its  banks.  It  rises  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  Lowlands,  close  to  the  source*  of.  the  Tweed 
and  Annan ;  and  runs  at  first  N.,  but  afterwards  geno- 
rally  N.W.,  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  with  which  it  unhes  7 
or  H  m.  below  Glasgow,  after  a  course  of  between  7o  and 
80  m.  It  receives  iVom  the  S.  the  Douglas,  Nethan, 
Avon,  Cart,  &c. ;  and  from  the  N.,  the  Kelvin,  Leven, 
ftc.  i'ho  Clyde  ha*  been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels 
of  400  tons,  as  far  a*  Glasgow.  (See  Clyde,  and  Glar- 
Gow.)  The  Southern  Dee,  Ntth,  and  Annan,  flowing 
Into  the  Solway  Frith,  are  the  only  other  ttream*  it  1* 
necessary  to  notice. 

The  lochi,  or  fresh-water  lakes  of  Scotland,  are  nu- 
merous, and  highly  distinguished  for  their  picturesque 
scenery.  Loch  Lomond  (which  see,  anti,  p.  193.)  i* 
the  largest  lake  In  Great  Britain  ;  being  about  84  m. 
in  length,  and  from  7  m.  to  7i  m,  across  In  the  broadest 
part.  It  Is  estimated  to  cover  about  25,(X)0  acres.  Loch* 
Awe,  Ness,  Maren,  Tay,  Shin,  Dtc,  In  the  shires  of  Ar- 
gyle, Ross,  Perth,  and  Sutherland,  are  among  the  other 
principal  lakes.  Most  of  these  are  long,  narrow,  and 
deep,  filling  up  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  between  the 
mountains.  'I  hey  abound  with  trout,  perch,  pike,  ftc.  i 
but  Loch  Leven,  In  Kinross-ihire,  i*  the  only  lake  thai 
yields  any  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  mostly  bold  and  rocky ;  and 
on  the  \V.  side.  In  particular,  they  are  very  much  In- 
dented by  arms  of  the  sea,  termed  fl-iths,  and  lochs,  that 
extend  lar  inland,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carry  deep 
water  to  their  very  head.  These  IViths  and  Inlets  are  of 
cnntiderable  Importance  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
especially  as  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  to  any  great 
distance  inland.  On  the  E.  coast  are  tne  friths  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  which,  especially  the  first,  are  of  great  Import- 
ance, as  afllirding  facilities  of  communication  to  (he 
richest  districts  of  the  country;  N.  of  the  latter,  on 
the  same  coast,  are  the  friths  of  Moray,  Dornoch,  Cro- 
marty, Ae.:  nn  the  W.  rnait,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
Lochs  Broom,  Torridon,'Llnnhc,  Fyne,  Ac,  deeply  Indent 
the  country.     The  harbours  of  Ltlth,  Grangemouth, 
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Queeniferry,  BnintUland,  *c.,  are  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  thoie  of  Dundee  and  Perth  In  the  Frith  of  T«y. 
Between  the  Tay  and  Buchan  Neu  are  the  harbouri 
of  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  Peterhead:  the  Frith  of 
Cromarty,  N.  of  Buchan  Ness  Point,  it  unquestionably 
tlie  best  asylum  for  shipping  on  the  K.  side  of  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  finest,  indeed,  that  is  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.  Between  the  latter  and  Duncansby  Head  are 
the  small  harbours  of  Wick,  St.  Clair's  Bay,  &c.  From 
Cape  Wrath  to  the  Clyde,  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea, 
though  deep  and  secure,  are  little  frequented.  The 
ports  of  Greenock  and  Glasgow  are  the  principal  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  enjoy  an  extensive  trade ;  but  Lam- 
lash  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  is  the 
best  harbour  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  are  some 
pretty  good  harbours  on  the  coasts  of  Wigtown  and 
KIrkcudbrisht  shires.  The  principal  headlands  are 
St.  Abb's  Head,  Fife  Ness,  Peterhead,  Tarbet  Ness,  and 
Duncansby  Head,  on  the  K. ;  Dunnet  Head  and  Cape 
Wrath,  on  the  N. ;  Ilu-U«a,  Ardnamurchan,  and  the 
Mulls  of  Oe  and  Cantire,  on  the  W. ;  and  the  Hull  of 
Galloway  and  Burrowhead,  on  the  S.  coast. 

There  are  few  or  no  islands  off  the  E.,  but  many  of 
large  sire  lie  contiguous  to  and  off  the  W.,  coast.  These 
are  mostly  incUidod  under  the  Hebrides  (which  see). 
"Tlie  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  (which  see)  lie  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland ;  the  Orkneys,  the  nearest,  being 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  6 
m,  across. 

General  Aspect  of  Ike  Country —  The  finest  parts  of 
the  low  country  of  Scotland  usually  want  the  ridi  luxu- 
riance of  .in  English  landsc^ape.  Within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  a  great  deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in 
the  way  of  raising  plantations  ;  and  the  strictures  of  l>r. 
Johnson,  as  to  the  deAciency  of  wood,  would  at  present 
be  quite  inapplicable,  however  Just  they  may  have  been 
when  dictated.  In  Scotland,  however,  plantations  are 
not  spread  generally  over  the  country,  but  are  mostly 
congregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seats, 
while  in  many  large  tracts  they  are  wholly  wanting.  In 
roost  parts,  too,  we  look  in  vain  fur  those  hedgerow  trees 
that  give  so  much  of  a  woody  appearance  to  the  southern 
part  of  tlie  island.  Generally,  also,  the  inclosures  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  In  EngLind  ;  and  the  fences  being 
either  stone  walls  (dykes)  or  liedgos,  that  occupy  only  a 
small  space  of  ground,  having  little  of  the  breadth  and 
rouplmess  of  those  of  England,  the  country,  however 
well  farmed,  seems  to  an  Englishman  deficient  in  vegeta- 
tion and  verdure,  and  cold  and  comfortless.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  succession  of  new  objects 
presented  by  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  the  rude 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  that  every  where  Iwund  the 

K respect,  and  the  striking  contrast  frequently  afforded 
etween  rich,  well  cultivated,  lou  grounds,  and  the  con- 
tiguous high  barren  ridges,  take  from  the  Scottish  land- 
scape tlie  tamenoss  luid  monotony  that  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  Kngland,  and  render  It  singularly  picturesque 
and  impressive.        ' 

i'limale Scotland  hsu.  a  more  riK«roiis  climate  than 

England  ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  iif  most  nurtsoftho 
country  to  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  friths  and  deep  liays 
by  which  it  is  |)eni'trated,  it  is  less  severe  than  might, 
from  the  lat.,  be  exiiected.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  places  near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  throughout  the 
country,  averages  about  40^"  Fah.  At  Edinburgh,  which 
Is  from  300  to  400  ft.  ab<ivo  the  sea-level,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  la  47'H°,  which  may  Im'  taken  as  that 
of  the  iiilanil  iiiirts  generally  in  the  8.  of  Scotland,  the 
mean  of  the  coldest  month  lieiuK  M'iP,  and  of  the  warmest 
AO'4^.  A  great  deal  of  rain  fulls  in  Scotland,  but  very 
unequally  ;  for  on  the  K.  coast  it  ranges  from  22  to  'iH 
In.  ;  whereas,  on  the  W.  coast  and  in  the  Hebrides,  it 
ranges  from  :I0  to  44  In.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in 
Edinburgh  Is  almut  2.'<J,  and  In  Glasgow  about 'JUIi.'S  In. 
Excess  of  humidity,  and  the  occurrence  of  lipuvy  rains 
in  August,  Septemlier,  and  October,  and  of  cold  piercing 
E.  winds,  esiiecially  along  the  K.  coast,  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June,  are  the  great 
drawlMcks  on  the  climate  of  Scotland.  It  Is  rare.  In- 
deed, that  the  crops  suffer  from  heat  or  drought ;  hut 
they  frequently  sulA^r  from  wet  and  inim  violent  winds, 
especially  In  the  W.  |hirt  of  the  country.  The  climate 
is,  however,  hMhIy  salubrious,  and  iavouralile  alike  to 
longevity,  and  to  the  dirvelopuicnt  of  the  physical  and 
mental  |Hiwers. 

Oeology.  —  A  line  drawn  in  a  N.E.  directlim  from  the 
mouth  oi  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  E.  coast,  sepa- 
rates (he  two  pruiciual  geological  regions.  The  llrst,  to 
the  N.  ofth.it  line.  Is  mostly  comp<ised  of  primary  rocks, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  entered  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  chains  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red- 
sandstone;  whereas  the  second,  to  the  S.  of  the  altove 
line,  is  the  region  of  transition  rormatioiii.  In  wlileh  r<M'ks 
of  that  kind  mostly  prevail,  overlain  In  various  parts  hy 
trap,  red  sandstrme.  and  coal  beils :  granite  is,  hiiwever, 
largely  develofied  in  the  S,  W.  part  of  (he  kingdom,  in 
the  ttewartry  uf  Kirkcudbright,  at  Crllfcl,  and  In  (he 


Caimsmuir  range.  Little  if  any  conl  exists  in  the  pri- 
mary division  of  the  country ;  few  metals  are  dis- 
covered there,  and  Its  most  Important  mineral  products 
are  building-stone  and  roofing  slate.  Some  lead  mines 
arc,  however,  wrought  at  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire;  and 
In  Inverness-shire,  plumbago  of  inferior  quality  has 
been  found,  imbedded  between  laminie  of  mica  slate. 
None  of  the  secondary  calcareous  formations,  so  exten- 
sively prevalent  In  England,  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
Scotland,  nor  any  tertiary  formations. 

Coal  ami  /ron,— The  great  coal  district  of  Scotland  may 
be  considered  as  bounderi  on  the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay  (o  (he  N.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
.Arran,andon  the  S.  by  another  line  drawn  from  St.  Abb's 
Head  (o  Girvan,  In  Ayrshire.  These  limits  comprise  u  band 
of  country,  in  which  are  several  large  coal-fields  detached 
from  each  other,  the  most  valuable  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  with  a  breadth  of  from  10  to  12  m.  on 
either  side  the  river.  The  Edinburgh  coal-field,  to  the  S, 
and  E.ofthutcity.occupiesanvrcaofHOsq.  m. ;  and  from 
Bathgate  the  coal  deposits  extend  W.  to  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  and  have,  In  tact,  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  former  In  manufactures, 
wealth,  and  population.  There  are  several  small  detached 
coal-fields  in  Ayrshire  and  some  of  the  other  S.  counties. 
Iron  is  of  l're(|uent  occurrence  In  the  coal  districts,  espe- 
cially in  Lanarkshire,  where  (he  ores  are  of  (he  very  best 
quality ;  and  the  iron  trade  of  that  county,  and  of  Scot- 
land generally,  has  latterly  Increased  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  and  is  now  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that,  while  in  June,  1835,  there  were 
only  2tl  furnaces  in  blast  In  Scotland,  estimated  to  pro<:uce 
7A,tK)0  tons  of  Iron,  it  appears,  from  the  rollowing  state- 
ment, obtained  from  private  sources,  on  which  every  re- 
liance may  be  placed,  that  In  Jime,  1840,  there  wereGt 
furnaces  in  blast  in  Scotland,  producing  at  the  rate  uf 
'i3U,JiO0  tons  a  year  I 
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"  Tlio  whol«  of  till'  aliov^iron  ii  inaiti;  by  iiieunh  uflieaUtl  air,  with 
Ihp  «K('c|itlon  of  one  fnrnnrv  at  I  'arron, 

"  It  will  tw  uli..iTvril  that  tlip  wt-ekly  <|unntUy  U  inu1li|iliiil  l>s  ',0 
only,  lite  nvi^ratle  itlii|>)iaf((M  U-lnx  ^'^\\\li\  lo  alMnit  two  wot  k.. 

"  'I'hrre  are  M'veral  new  furnati-A  hniltllnir,  ko  that  \\\  i\v\i  swmmtt 
(IHIII  Ihirr  will  (iriiliiilil;  Iw  ten  aililltlunni  In  lil:»t. 

"  Thr  liar-Iron  trailo  of  ht-otliiiiil  It  In  tin  Inlani'v.    l)iin<l>van 
work4  liavtf  Jtikt   livt-n  vompk-iiHl,  anil  aro  now   in  full  otnTjiioii, 
inaklntr  ......    '^tH)  tiinx  lift  wi.fh 

ttovan   Im  not   vi*t  <'(Mn|ili*l(-tl ;  but  liy  the  I'tnl  of 

ItiiMf-O' wllinUi  iiiiike  •  -    VOtI  — 

M'inkl.inil  Mil  iiKliiillar  >ilUHtiana>lio«an        ■    VIHI  — 

.VJu'rkirk  inakv*  about        .  •  •  .40  — 

Total  •  •    tilO  - 

Kqnal  lo  nv,iMio  tana  ■  ymr  of  rolliHl  ban,  r.illn,  liollcr  pl.ili^,  >liMi>, 
uiitl  ro4iii." 

Giild  has  hern  nccasliinally  found  In  the  stre.iiiia  near 
the  lead  hills  In  Liinarkkhlri>,  and  elsewliere;  anil  tilvrr 
has  heeii  met  with  in  various  places  ;  but  the  |iriTluii< 
inetuls  are  not  so  aliuiiilaiit  as  to  defray  (he  iX|ieiiii<  of 
seeking  lor  them. 

Next  to  Irim,  leivl  and  enpprr  are  the  most  viiliiablc 
metals.  The  mines  of  Waiilockhend  and  Li'iidhilli, 
on  the  borders  of  I.anarki>liire  and  Diiinl'rieiisiiire,  liir- 
nish  annually  ahoiit  7(KI  (tins  of  lead,  but  the  vr<"l<"'<' 
varioi  coiitlderaWly.   Small  quantities  of  cobalt,  kltinutli, 
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manganese,  &c.,  are  met  with.  Scotland  produces  marble 
in  great  variety,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  slates,  ex- 
cellent building  stone,  and  many  species  of  gems.  Brick 
is  but  little  used  In  building  in  Scotland;  the  houses 
being  every  where  almost  of  stone. 

Scotland  Is  supposed  to  possess  about  3,230  indigenous 
plants,  of  which  870  are  dicotyledonous,  280monocotyle- 
donous,  and  2,080  cryptogamic.  Most  of  the  forest  trees 
of  England  are  met  witli.  In  the  Higlilands  are  several 
extensive  forests  of  pine  (Piniu  si/lveslris),  covering  the 
valleys,  and  ascending  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  up  the 
mountains.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  &c. 
ripen  in  the  open  air  ns  far  N.  as  Inverness,  and  in  warm 
slieltered  situations  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sea-weed,  which  grows  in  great  profusion  round 
the  coasts,  used  to  be  extensively  manufactured  into 
kelp,  and  the  business,  tliough  much  diminished,  in  con-' 
sequence  of  the  preparation  of  soude  Jaclice  (artificial 
soda),  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  wild  animtUt  of  Scotland  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  of  EngLind,  including  the  stag,  wild  roe,  hare, 
rabbit,  fox,  badger,  otter,  wild  cat,  hedge-hog,  &c. ; 
tlioiigh  some  of  these  are  becoming  scarce.  The  wolf 
and  beaver,  formerly  natives  of  the  country,  have 
been  long  extinct ;  and  the  only  existing  remains  of 
the  urua,  or  native  breed  of  cattle,  are  restricted 
to  a  few  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Ilamilton's  park, 
near  Hamilton.  One  of  the  domestic  animals  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland  Is  ~the  coUeu,  or  true  shepherd's 
dug,  and  many  specimens  of  the  unmixed  breed  are 
extant.  Several  species  of  eaples,  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  and  aquatic  birds  in  great  numbers,  inhabit  the 
riigKed  coasts,  ami  the  pheasant,  ptarmigan,  black-cock, 
grouse,  and  partridge,  abound  inland.  The  noble  species 
of  game  called  the  cappercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood 
( Tilrao  Urogallut),  was  formerly  abundant  in  Scotland  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  exterminated  about  1760. 
Witliin  these  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  re-intro- 
duced by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  other  extensive  forest  proprietors  j  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  properly  protected,  it  will  succeed  very 
well ;  but  it  is  too  obvious  and  too  tempting  a  mark  for 
the  poacher  to  maintain  itself.  Scotland  has  also  most 
of  the  English  singing-birds,  except  the  nightingale, 
wliich  is  rarely.  Indeed,  found  N.  of  the  Trent.  The 
flsh  are  similar  to  those  of  England :  the  rivers  teem 
witli  the  finest  salmon,  trout,  &c. ;  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Forth,  Spey,  &c.,are  highly 
valuable. 

I'isheriet.  —  The  salmon  fishery  Is  the  most  important 
nf  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  fisheries  ;  and  since 
1790  London  has  received  the  greater  part  by  far  of  her 
supply  of  salmon  from  Scotland,  considerable  quantities 
being' also  sent  to  Liverpool.  Tlio  fish  are  brought  up, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  quite  fresh,  being  packed  in 
pounded  Ice.  Previously  to  trie  introduction  of  this  plan, 
nalinon  used  to  be  consumed  principally  in  the  country 
where  it  was  taken  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  do- 
mestic servants  used  to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  dine  on  salmon  more  than  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  The  salmon  fisheries  seem  to  have  attained  their 
maximum  value  towards  the  end  of  last  war,  when  the 


fisheries  in  the  Tweed  were  let  for  from  15,00W.  to  I8,00IV. 
8  year  t  and  those  of  the  Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  Ac.,  were  pro- 
portionally valuable.  Uut  the  value  of  the  Scotch  salmon 
fisheries  has,  speaking  generally,  declined  greatly  of  lata 
years :  In  consequence  partly  and  principally  ora  dimi- 
nished supply  of  fish  in  the  rivers,  but,  in  some  degree, 
also,  from  the  greater  facility  of  the  communication 
between  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  im- 
portation of  Irish  salmon  Into  the  London  markets.  We 
nave  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  a  source  on 
which  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  the  following 

AccoDNT  of  the  Quantity  of  Salmon  packed  in  Ice  im- 
ported into  London,  from  Scotland,  during  each  of 
the  8  Years  ending  with  the  14th  of  Oct.,  1841,  and  of 
the  wholesale  Price  of  the  same. 


Year,  end- 
ing Oct.  14. 

Weight  of  Fish. 

Price,  about. 

Total  Value. 

U,. 

d. 

L. 

18.14 

3,4.1«,S00 

9i  per  lb. 

1.^5,900 

183.? 

4,740,!)riO 

9 

177,800 

183fi 

!(,7.'iI,S40 

101 

1»1,4I)0 

18.17 

.1,617.600 

lU 

1S0,7S0 

11.18 

a,.11>6,800 

101 

104,160 

18,19 

1,8.K),0SU 

11 

83,880 

1840 

l,6<n,<JiQ 

11 

77,850 

1841 

3,IU2,67'i 

Si 

116,400 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  the  pickled 
salmon  brought  from  Scotland,  the  quantity' and  value 
of  which  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  fresh  salmon.  But 
we  are  well  assured  that,  at  an  average  of  the  last  eight 
years,  its  value  has  not  exceeded  12,000/.  a  year.  At  an 
average,  the  retail  price  of  salmon  in  London  may  be 
taken  at  from  HO  to  75  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale  price. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way  that  as  by  i'ar  the  largest 
portion  of  the  salmon  made  use  of  in  London  comes  from 
Scotland,  the  above  statement  shews  that  its  consumption 
in  the  metropolis  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  fact,  it  is  little  used,  except  by  the  more 
opulent  classes ;  and  nothing  that  is  not  generally  used 
by  the  middle  classes,  or  by  them  and  thelower,  is  ever 
of  much  importance. 

The  herring  fishery  has  latterly  been  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success,  and  is  now  becoming  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Down  to  a  recent  period,  it  had 
been  attempted  to  bolster  up  this  department  by  granting 
bounties  on  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  fishery,  on 
the  herrings  taken  and  exported,  and  so  forth.  But 
notwithstanding  the  very  large  sums  expended  In  this 
way,  their  Influence  was  found  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  otherwise ;  partly  by  the  meddling  they  occasioned 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  partly  by  the  temptation 
the  bounty  alTorded  to  small  farmers  and  others,  nowise 
acquainted  with  the  business,  to  engage  in  it  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  regular  fishermen.  At  length,  however,  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  the  growing  conviction 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  bounty,  led  first  to  its  gradual, 
and  ultimately  to  its  total,  abolition  in  1H30  ;  since  which, 
we  ate  happy  to  liave  to  state,  the  business  has  not  only 
been  carried  on  upon  a  solid  loundation,  but  has  pro- 
gressively increased.   This  is  obvious  from  the  following 


Account  of  tlie  total  Quantity  of  Herrings  cured. 

branded,  and  e 

xportcd,  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 

Vear, 

Total  Quantity  of  HerrliiKt  cured. 

Total  Ouanlltjr 

of  Herrings 

branded. 

Total  Quantity  of  llerrlngi  exportnl.             1 

Aliril  !i. 

(iutted. 

I'ngutted.        1           Total.          | 

Uuttnl.         1     Ungulted. 

Total. 

gtitrrrlt. 

ittlrrria. 

Uiirnh. 

ItnrrfU. 

Barnla.                Bitrrrlt. 

llarrtlt. 

1811 

B.1,4.111 

M,.i»-4 

'M,H'in 

.'..'i,U6'il 

18,880 

19,l.-.3 

.18,1.13 

IHI.) 

lll.'i.375il 
.1l7,IMIll 

.')l,7li7 

IWI.I.I'jJ 

83,376 

68,938 

71,3671 

14l,3Mi 

18*1 

1'.,.1l)l 

.18'^,4UlI 

.K)U,7lllli 

all, mm 

9410 

«,'..1,.'il6 

isv:. 

3ll1,.T.I7 

4t,<l« 

317,66.'.} 

li7l),8441 

101,881i 

1.14 

1111,0161 
181,6541 

18.111 

KNI  1,111.11 

48,li«1 

3'i»,.'..'i7 

118,118) 

177,776 

3,H7.'*i 

IS.1I 

.171,ll!l« 

(■•K,V71 

4.TJ,37II 

137,084 

lf.O,U76 

3,917 

164,903 

1S.V2 

31.1,111 

4'J,'il7 

.1li'l,6r>ll 

l.'i7,8,19 

114,810 

1,6;94 

117,490 

I8.V1 

3,'.1,li84 

(il.'H'J 

4|i;,!l(il 

I68,l.'i9 

118,111 

1,1.'..'! 

110,li84 

18.14 

.18^,677 

68,8'i.1 

4,-il,.'.3l 

l78,mK) 

169,133 

1,960 

171,093 

lli.Vi 

tn.tit 

(iii,o;4 

■277,317 

8.'S,079 

1. '16,119 

1,581) 

158,805 

1816 

1i)M,.13t 

98,1811 

4117,614 

tUl,3l7 

170,846 

1,A47 

173,393 

18.17 

vmm 

I07,lini 

.TI7,8S!) 

lll,IUi 

187,1.18 

1,017 

189,165 

111.18 

MMIH 

iri,.i-i 

807,774 

lll,A.'il 

119,160 

.1,997 

1.15,158 

IS.TI 

Mi,rt9 

.  171,3.10 

».V.,.1.'i« 

l'i3,6'.94 

1.13,691) 

6,010 

V.19,7.101 

1810 

m'l^TH 

l,18,.'i«.'i            !          /i41,9IS" 

1. '.1,131 

l.'.0,6»4 

1,968 

151,511 

N.R.~ln  the  6  year,  endinii  5th  .Vprll,  1815,  the  bounty  on  herrfnip  curofl  gutted  wa«  1«.  |i«r  liarrrt,  while  thife  w.ii(  a  l)otmty  at  tlie 
Mine  lime  of  li.8f/.|«r  liam-l.  lutyal.ie  by  the  c«riw,  on  the  exportation  of  herring,,  whetlier  curnl  gutted  or  ungutled,  but  wbU-h  n-aw*! 
1.0  the  1,1  of  .fune,  1815,  In  the  II  ytwr,  ending  5th  .V|irli,  1816,  the  iH.nnty  on  herrings  cureil  gtittnl  wn^  4t.  ix'r  bnrrei  (obonl  15 
IH-T  rent,  on  the  wholesale  |.rii-«').  In  lite  4  Hui-civdiiig  years,  the  bounty  wa,  reduced  U,  per  l)arrel  eaeh  year,  till  the  511)  April,  1830,  when 
II  <eiiHM  altogether,  and  has  nut  »Uu-c  W'vn  renewed. 

The  cod  and  white-fish  fishery  Is  also  extensively 
rarrled  on  ;  about  100,000  cwts.  having  been  cured  In  the 
year  ending  the  5th  «f  A|iril,  IH40.  The  large  share 
taken  by  Scotland  in  the  Nortliern  whale  fishery  is 
rvinied  by  the  statement,  that,  in  IKM,  of  7K  vessels  en- 
fHigeii  in  the  trade,  41,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  13,242 
Inns,  were  from  Scotland,  and  brought  home  4,012  tons 
nf  oil  and  2IS7  tons  of  whalebone.  Fliis  department  of 
indimlry  has  since,  however,  rapidly  declined,  not  from 
any  diminution  of  skill  or  enterprise,  but  from  the  in- 


creasing risks  and  unprofitable  nature  of  the  business. 
Kortiinutely  the  loss  of  the  wlialc  fishery  has  been  more 
than  rompensated  by  the  extension  of  the  herring  fishery, 
and  the  success  that  has  attended  it. 

Itacei  iif  InhabUimli —  It  Is  generally  allowed  that 
the  first  immigrants  Into  Sootliincl,  like  those  into  Eng- 
land, whence,  perhaps,  tliey  originally  came,  iHilonged  to 
the  great  (Vltlc  family;  and  Mr.  C'lialincrs  anil  others 
have  cndeavouretl  to  prove  that  the  population  continued 
to  be  purely  Celtic  till  It  was  alloyed,  first  by  Roman,  and 
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SCOTLAND. 


•utxequently  by  Gothic,  invadcri.  (Cakdonia,  vol.i. 
p.  496.,  &c,)  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  very 
tenable.  Tacitus  expressly  afBrms  that  the  Caledonians, 
or  inhabitant!  of  Scotland,  were  of  Germanic  or  Gothic 
origin.  "  Rutilte  Cakdoniam  habitantium  conue,  tnagni 
artut,  Germatucam  on'ginem  adscverant."  ( Vit.  Agri- 
colts,  cap.  ii.)  Agrlcola,  however,  ft'om  whom  Tacitus 
derived  his  inrormation,  knew  little  or  next  to  nothing  of 
tlie  country  N.  of  the  Grampians  ;  and,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  Berwickshire,  th«  Lotiiians,  Fife, 
and  other  parts  of  the  low  country  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland,  were,  like  the  same  tracts  in  England,  early 
occupied  by  Melglc,  or  other  Gothic  colonists  from  the 
opporite  continental  coast,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Tacitus,  in  oscribingto  the  Caledonians  a  Germanic  ori- 
gin, hod  these  only  in  view.  The  fair  presumption  is,  that, 
in  the  northern,  as  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
island,  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  maintained  their  as- 
cendancy in  ail  the  mountainous,  and,  comparatively,  in- 
accessible districts ;  and  this  reasonable  presumption  Is 
corroborated  by  various  circumstances. 

In  the  third  century,  tlie  terms  Picti  and  PIctland 
began  to  be  substituted  for  Caledonians  and  Caledonia. 
It  IS  pretty  generally  believed  that  these  terms  apply  to 
the  same  people,  and  the  same  country.  It  seems,  In- 
dccil,  to  bo  perfectly  clear,  that  the  Picts  were  descended 
from  the  Scythians,  or  Goths*  \  and.  If  we  be  right  in  our 
statement,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Cafedonians,  it  follows 
that,  if  the  Picts  were  not  identical  with  them,  they  be- 
longed, at  all  events,  to  a  congenerous  race. 

About  the  |»  riod  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  a  tribe  called  Scoti,  or  Atacotli  (the  Dal- 
riads  of  the  venerable  llede),  began  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  leading  trilie  in  Ireland ;  and  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  island,  which,  for  some  centuries, 
was  called  Scoliu.  (.Pinkerton's  Geography,  i.  137.  ed. 
IHII.)  It  would  seem,  that,  previously  to  the  Ilth  cen- 
tury, a  colony  of  the  Scoti  from  Ireland  had  established 
themselves  in  the  West  Highlands  ;  and  this  colony,  in 
no  very  long  time,  gave  its  name,  flrst  to  the  Highlands, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  extended,  on  its  being  united 
under  one  government,  to  all  that  part  of  the  island  N. 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Solwny  Frith.  The  Scot!  ceased 
to  be  heard  of  In  Ireland  not  long  after  they  had  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  ancient  names  of  that 
island  were  revived. 

Every  thing  connectod  with  the  history  of  ihe  Scoti  Is 
involved  in  impenetrnblc  obscurity.  But  it  is  agreed, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  their  remote  origin,  they 
had,  when  they  settled  in  the  Wpstern  Highlands,  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  Irish  Celts,  or  Gael,  a  oon- 
gencruus  race  with  tlie  Highland  Celts,  and  speaking,  in 
fact,  the  same  language.  But  the  .Scnti-colnnists  had  a 
written  language,  which  the  old  occupiers  of  the  country 
had  not ;  and  they  were  also  decidedly  superior  to  the 


latter  in  knowledge  and  civllliatlon.  (Pinkerlon,  On  Ike 
Early  Hitlory  qfScotbmd,  li.  160.)  These  circumttancet 
sufficiently  account  for  the  ucendancy  they  acquired, 
and  for  their  being  able  to  give  their  name  to  the  High- 
lands, without  having  recourse  to  the  hyuothesif.  Tor 
which  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  of  their  having 
conquered  the  country. 

Alter  the  Romans  withdrew  IVom  Britain,  some  Gothic 
or  Saxon  tribes,  following  the  example  set  by  those  who 
had  previously  settled  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the 
island,  established  themselves,  during  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
( Turner's  Anglo-Saxoni,  Sth  ed„  1.299.)  These  new  im- 
migrants were  afterwards  followed  by  others,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  drew  recruits  from  their  brethren  esta- 
blished in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  supposes  that, 
their  power  .being  thus  progressively  augmented,  they 
gradually  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  in  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicated  to  it 
their  language  and  manners.  (Cnkdonia,  11.  7.)  This, 
however,  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  task : 
but  if,  which  seems  abundantly  certain,  we  conclude, 
with  Pinkerton,  that  the  Picts,  who  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  low  country  in  the  sixth  century,  were  con- 
generous with  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  then  invaded, 
the  two  races  would  readily  amalgamate,  and  the  early 

firevalence  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  tongue  in  the 
owlands  is  rationally  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  fresh  colony 
from  Ireland  established  itself  in  the  district  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Galloway,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Scotland. 
But  though  these  colonists  succeeded  in  giving  a  name  to 
the  country,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
introduce  their  language  into  common  use.f  And  for 
several  centuries,  long  indeed  before  the  inhabitants  had 
any  considenible  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Saxon  tongue  has  been  in  as  universal  use  in 
Galloway  as  in  any  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 

Exclusive  of  the  Celts,  Goths  or  Picts,  Romans,  Scoto. 
Irish,  and  Saxons,  colonies  of  Danes  and  Norwegians 
established  themselves  in  Caithness,  and  other  parts  of 
tlie  mainland,  as  well  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and 
parts  of  the  Western  Isles.  Generally,  however,:  it 
may  be  said,  notwithstanding  the  late  great  influx  t 
of  Irish  settlers  into  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  large 
towns,  that  at  present  the  inliabs.  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  are  principally  of  Saxon,  while  those  of  the 
Highlands,  with  the  exception  of  Caithness,  are  almost 
entirely  of  Celtic  extraction. 

Population We  have  few  data  to  guide  us  in  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  pop.  previously  to  the  period  of  the 
Union,  in  1707,  at  which  time  Scotland  is  supposed  tu 
have  had  about  1,0.50,000  Inhabs.  In  1755,  the  iM)p.  was 
asccrtaincil  by  Dr.  Webster  to  amount  to  \,2nb,000;  .ind 
since  1801  its  progress  has  been  ai  follows  :  — 


1801. 

Inc. 

IHll. 

Inc. 

18!tl. 

Inc. 

1831. 

Inc. 

1841.                           j 

CounUci. 

iwr 
cent. 

l«r 
cent. 

I«r 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ahvrdecii     • 

l!d3,()HV 

Ill 

IM.HI.', 

!.'> 

155  ,.187 

14 

177,fi.51 

8-S 

8y,5'^8 

I0!l,754 

19a,'iK3 

ArKjIef 

71, Ma 

19 

HSiRUA 

14 

97,.11fi 

4 

100,973 

. 

47,651 

49,486 

97,1111 

Ajr   . 

ni,:i(ifi 

i.T 

ua,M\ 

X'i 

la7,ll»9 

14 

1  l,'>,(l.'i.5 

1.1-4 

78,970 

85,.55i 

\fn,rm 

Banff 

.^^,»(I7 

K 

,V.,6fiS 

19 

4.1,Mil 

1^ 

48,fi(»4 

3- 

»,4«4 

*C,651 

50,(i;ij  1 

HcTwIck 

3(),fi«l 

1 

.10,779 

N 

.1,1,.1H,5 

H 

31,048 

11 

lB,5i!7 

17,900 

.14,IV7 

Hutc 

11.791 

« 

l'*,o.-..i 

l.'i 

1.1,797 

.1 

14,1,'il 

109 

7,1UH 

8/i87 

15,1.    . 

Caithness      - 

VKifillU 

4 

M,419 
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This  IncrtiiBo,  though  ritjiiii.  Is  less  than  llie  increase 
of  the  pop.  of  Kiii!laiui  liiiruig  the  same  perliMl ;  and  it 
i«,  also,  much  less  limn  tlio  increase  in  Ireland  from  l«il 
lu  IH.1I,    This,  however,  is  a  favour-iblc  syitcm,  fur  there 

•  Ste  rinktrton't  chapter  nn  llie  OrlKln  of  Ihc  I'lita,  in  hit  Inquiry 
lain  Ikr  BilWi/  llitimn  'ij  Si.^lawl. 

i  "  (UUoway,  in  Ihe  l.alm  wriK-r*  of  the  lni<tdl(>  (Ymc,  Oaelvallla 
hive  (iaIliKlilla,  >o  liilliil  \>y  the  lri»ll  who  »oi™'l>rne  dwell  flute,  and 
leriiw  ihemarl'M,  In  Iheir  a»ne  lannuiiie,  (i»el."  {Timatliti  I'oiU'i 
UtiUiHUKi)  'n  lh«  ApprwIU  In  Syiiuim'i  (iulliiii:i;i,  \<.  111.) 


arc  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  wealth  of  Scotland 
imil  increased  more  raiiidly  during  the  atiovc  iicriod  tliaii 
thiitof  eitiierof  the  otlier  great  divisions  of  tlie  empire; 
and  if  so,  it  is  plain,  inasmuch  as  her  inhab.  have  not  in- 

t  This  inllui  hai  liren,  In  all  reRiiecta,  moil  ii\turi«ut  to  the  |rf^|>le 
nf  Siotland  and  KniiUntl,  where  It  hia  taken  place  to  .in  «<)uallT 
itreal  exieni,  without  cunferrinu  any  currei|MndlnK  advant.igt.' on  till 
Iriih.    (See  suiiitkii',1  Ureal  lliiialH,  2d  eillllon,  I.  .197.1 

I  The  iH>)>ul(i(lon  uf  the  counties  marked  ihui,  has  d^trreaKd  b^ 
Iwwni  18.11  and  1811. 
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creased  so  fast,  that  their  condition  mast  have  been  pro- 
portionally improved ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are, 
speaiilng  generally,  in  more  prosperotu  circumstances  at 


crease  of  pop.  has  lieenchiefly  in  the  great  towns 
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towns  increased  respectively  26^  and  •i^  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  same  periods.  The  pop.  in  some  of  the  cos. 
lias  latterly  rather  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  the  extension  of  sheep  walks. 

AgricuUure Scotland,    from    being    about 

the  middle  of  last  century  one  of  the  worst  cul- 
tivated countries  of  Europe,  is  now  tine  of  the 
best.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  agriculture 
of  the  best  farmed  cos.  of  Scotland  is  certainly 
vnual,  and  is  by  many  deemed  superior,  to  that  of 
Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  the  best 
farmed  cos.  of  England.  The  proximate  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  progress  must  be  sought 
for  ill  the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  consequently  of  large  towns,  and 
the  proportionally  great  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  since  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and 
especially  since  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
Fortunately,  too,  the -influence  of  these  favour- 
able circumstances  was  not  counteracted  by  any 
vicious  institutions,  or  by  any  thing  unfavour- 
able in  the  mode  of  letting  and  occupying  land. 
Next  to  the  opening  of  new,  extensive,  and 
rapidly  increasing  markets,  the  wonderful  im- 
provement of  Scotch  husbandry  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  leases  of  reasonable  length, 
usually  19  years,  and  which  generally  embody 
clauses  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  the 
absence  of  tithes,  and,  in  most  instances,  of  poor 
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in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  Except  in 
a  few  of  the  se<]uestered  glens  of  the  Highlands, 
into  which  the  improved  systems  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  division  of  the  land  is  nowhere 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prejudicial  to 
agriculture ;  and,  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
farms  have  been  gradually  consolidating  and  in- 
creasing in  size'  since  the  American  war.  At  an 
average  of  the  kingdom,  Arable  farms  may  vary 
from  150  to  300 acres;  and  pasture  farms  from 
500  to  2,000  acres. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
farm  buildings  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  were 
mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
Lothians  they  were  commonly  ranged  in  a  row, 
having  the  dwelling-house  in  the  middle,  with  a 
barn  at  the  one  end,  and  cattle-houses  at  the 
other.  In  other  parts,  they  were  frequently 
huddled  together  without  any  sort  of  order. 
The  walls  were  always  low,  in  most  instances  of 
stone  and  clay,  the  roof  being  invariably  thatch. 
The  dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the 
door;  and  so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weather  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  house  with  dry 
feet.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  these 
respects  during  the  last  half  century  has  been 
signal  and  complete.  In  none  but  the  least  ac- 
cessible and  least  improved  districts  are  any  of 
of  the  old  houses  now  to  be  met  with.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  other  extreme  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently avoided;  buildings  having,  not  unfre- 
quently,  been  erected  that  seem  to  be  both  larger 
and  more  expensive  than  necessary.  The  offices 
are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
In  some  instances,  the  dwelling-house  makes 
one  of  its  sides ;  but  in  the  better  class  of  farms 
it  is  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  offices. 


rates,  and  of  all  oppressive  public  burdens ;  the  I  ,^  .  „    ^        ^    ■     i.-  .        j-        „        • 

prohibition  of  subletting,  and  the  inheritance  of  i  I*  «  generally  two  «««'•«  high,  «nd  is  well,  and 
the  lease  by  the  heir-at-law;  the  introduction  I  somefmes  handsomely,  httcd  up.  Both  houses 
of  sheep-fafming  into  the  Highlands,  end  the  \  «"«»  o^^l^  »•*  «'»".°«t  "•«'"y*,  ^'fted.  I  he  ex- 
great  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  |  P«^^"?p  »f  buildings  is  uniformly  defrayed  by  the 
ail  sorts  of  farming  implements.     The  general 


use  of  thrashing  machines,  many  of  which  are 
impelled  by  steam,  and  of  ploughs  with  two 
horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  constitute,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Scotch,  as  compared  with  English  agriculture. 

Landed  property  in  Scotland,  as  compared 
Willi  its  extent  and  value,  is  in  fewer  hands 
than  in  England,  there  being  probably  not 
more  than  8,000  proprietors  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  most  subdivided  in  the  counties 
of  Fife,  Mid-Lothian,  Uenfrew,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, but  even  in  these  there  are  many  large 
estates;  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  land  is  dis- 


landlord;  but  the  tenant,  for  whose  accommo- 
dation they  are  in  the  first  instance  erected, 
sometimes  pays  a  percentage  upon  the  money 
laid  out  upon  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
tenants  undertake  to  carry  the  materials  used  in 
building. 

The  fences  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  consist 
of  dry  stone  walls ;  which,  though  destitute  of 
beauty,  make,  when  properly  built,  a  rnpital 
fence.  This  species  of  inclosure  seem-  )  i  V>ave 
originated  in  the  S.  \V.  Kirkcudbri,-.  i.  'ind 
Wigtown  were  early  subdivided  with  exc  ■  U;nt 
stone  dykes,  that  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  "  Galloway  dykes." 
They  are  of  very  various  heights,  and  degrce.s 


trihutod  into  very  large  estates,  many  of  which    o^  goo<lness;  but  the  best  are  built  double  to  a 


are  held  under  a  system  of  strict  and  perpetual 
I'lituil,  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  sort  of 
tenure  would  be  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  but, 
practically,  its  eftect  is  not  found  to  be  nearly 
so  great  as  might  have  been,  d  priori,  anticipated. 
This  results  from  the  circumstance  of  the  courts 
of  hiw  having  decided  that  it  is  illegal  to  let 


certain  height,  when  they  are  capped  with  broad 
flat  stones  projecting  a  little  on  each  side,  over 
which  others  arc  usually  laid  single ;  but  some- 
times those  laid  over  the  cap-stone  are  made  to 
lock  firmly  together.  The  best  dykes  vary  from 
5^  to  6  ft.  in  height;  and,  where  they  have  been 
carefully  founded,  well  built,  and  constructed  of 


lands  belonging  to  an  entailed  estate,  either  for    goo<l  Jtones,  they  make  a  most  excellent  and  a 
an  unusualFy  long  period,  or  by  fines  (Scotlice    ^^y  durable  fence.     Examples  are  not  rare  of 
grassiims);  so  that,  in  truth,  there  is  little  or  i  their  standing  for  60  or  70  yeors  without  re 
mxliirercnce  between  the  conditions  under  which    ceivmg  almost  any  repair.     In  a  few  instancei 


entailed  and  unentailed  estates  arc  occupied:  | 
and  as  the  proprietors  of  the  funncr  have  been  ' 
empowered  to  burden  the  estates,  jiroportion-  ' 
ally  to  their  value,  with  sums  laid  out  on  ne- 
cessary improvements  and  buildings,  they  are, 
spvaliing  generally,  in  quite  as  gotxl  order,  and 
as  urodui'tivc  as  the  others. 

Famis  are  of  all  sizes;  varying  from  50  to  .WIO 
acres  and  upwards  in  the  improved  tillage  dis- 
tricts, and  from  500  to  5,000  acres  ui'.d  uiiwunls 


instances 
they  have  been  found  at  above  100  years  of  age, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  I  liut  unless 
they  be  of  superior  material  ana  workmanship, 
they  seldom  last  more  than  from  25  to  30  years. 
Most  of  the  dry  stone  walls  now  to  be  met  with 
all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  sometimes 
with  more,  sometimes  with  less  success,  after  the 
Galloway  motlcl.* 

*  There  l««n  exre'liiil  nrroiint  nf  Iht  (lullown;  riykn.  oilhiudl- 
t  imis  runiiirks  un  (heir  i-unttruction,  In  itmilh't  Aurifii  irT  CttUonau, 
n>.  8U-U.1. 
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In  respect  of  farmiiifir  implements,  Scotland 
hiis  very  much  the  advantage  over  England.  The 
improved  Scotch  plough  is  every  where  met  with 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  hories,  driven  by  the  plou!{hman. 
Iron  harrows  are  common.  Thrashing-machines 
are  introduced  far  more  extensively  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  there  Is  hardly,  indeed,  a  considerable 
farm  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  one. 
The  Scotch  labourers  have  never  been  so  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  Interests  by  de- 
stroying those  valuable  engines. 

Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  agricul- 
tural districts :  —  Of  these  the  first,  or  most 
southerly,  extending  from  the  English  border 
to  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  contains  a  large 
extent  of  mountainous  and  pasture  land.  But 
extensive  tracts  in  Berwickshire  and  the  Lo- 
tlilans,  on  the  E.  const,  arc  naturally  fertile,  and 
are  farmed  with  a  degree  of  skill,  economy,  and 
success,  unequalled  almost  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of  fertile  and 
well-farmed  land  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayrshire, 
Galloway,  and  Dumfries;  but  the  climate  on 
the  W.  coast  is  not  so  favourable,  and  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  far  advanced  on  that  side  the  island 
as  on  the  E.  The  second  agricultural  division 
stretches  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian 
('anal,  that  runs  from  Inverness  to  the  Island  of 
Mull.  The  mountains  in  this  division  arc  on  a 
grander  scale  than  in  the  southern  division ;  and 
the  proportion  of  waste  land  much  greater.  It, 
however,  contains  some  of  the  finest  land  In  the 
empire.  The  carse  of  Gowrie,  stretching  from 
Perth  to  Dundee,  consists  of  the  richest  alluvial 
soil;  but  its agriculture,though  good,  is  not  equal 
to  t*:*!  of  some  other  districts.  Strathern,  lying  to 
the  W .  of  Perth,  is  also  very  fertile.  Most  i)art  of 
the  extensive  county  of  Fife  Is  arable,  and  is,  in 
general,  very  highly  improved.  There  are  also 
very  large  tracts  of  fine  land  in  Forfarshire  and 
Angus,  and  smaller  portions  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Moray.  The  third  division  of  Scotland,  or 
that  which  embraces  the  coimtry  lying  to  the  N. 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the  lakes,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts  of  lloss-shire, 
and  a  few  iiatches  beside,  wild  and  mountainous. 
Black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  are  Its  principal 
pro<lucts. 

Except  In  the  S.  E.  counties,  oats  are  grown 
in  far  greater  qunntilies  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain  ;  and,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to 
their  culture,  or  the  greater  suitableness  of  the 
climate,  or  both,  the  produce  Is  greater  than  in 
England,  varying  from  'J5  and  30  up  to  70  bushels 
an  acre,  and  even  more.  Oatmeal,  which,  till 
a  late  period,  formed,  in  cakes  and  porridge,  the 
principal  part  of  the  fo<Ml  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  Is  still  In  very  extensive  demand ; 
but,  latterly,  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  has  be- 
come very  general  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well 
as  In  the  towns.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  throughout  most  part  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  raising  of  the  former  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  so  well  conducted  as  In  E.  I^o- 
thian  and  Berwickshire.  Potatoes  have  of  late 
been  grown  In  large  ipianlities  In  some  of  the 
E.  cos.  for  the  London  market ;  and  they  form 
an  Important  article  of  fiMxl  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  practice  of  taking  two  white  crops 
in  succession  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  Lowlands. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  mostly  pursued  in  the 
shires  of  Avr  and  Kcnfrew,  in  ihe  fonner  of  which 
i)unlup  cheese  is  made;  but  It  Is  also  intro- 
duced into  Wigtown  and  other  cos.   Cows  of  the 


genuine  Ayrshire  breed  are  admirable  milkers, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  butter  produced  by 
each  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  250  lbs.  a 
year.  The  Galloway,  Fifeshire,  and  Highland 
breeds  are  the  best  for  fattening,  and  yield, 
especially  the  first  and  last,  excellent  beef.  The 
Galloway  cattle  are  mostly  sent  up  half  fed,  to 
be  fattened  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  the 
London  markets..  Three  principal  breeds  of 
sheep  are  reared  in  Scotland :  the  dun-faced,  or 
Scandinavian  breed,  said  to  have  ^cen  imported 
into  Scotland  from  Denmark,  of  which  a  few 
are  found  in  the  cos.  N.  of  the  Frith  of  Tay ; 
the  black-faced,  or  heath  breed,  very  widely  dif. 
fused,  and  very  hardy;  and  the  Cheviots,  the 
famous  breed  native  to  the  Cheviot  hills.  The 
latter  are  now  found  to  thrive  in  districts  that 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  suitable  only  for 
the  black- faced  breed,  and  have  already,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  superseded  the  latter;  the 
carcase  and  fleece  being  both  much  more  valu- 
able. 

Quantity  and  Value  qf  Agricultural  Produce These 

are  siil)jects  as  to  which  there  is  but  little  information  on 
whicli  it  woiiid  be  safe  to  place  much  reliance.  In  tlie 
statistical  tables  in  the  General  Report  qf  Scotland  (III. 
Append,  p.  .5.),  the  arable  laud  is  estimated  at  5,043,450 
English  acres  :  of  these  the  proportion  in  grass  is  esti- 
mated at  !^,489,72r>. ;  leaving  3,.'>.M,725  in  tillage,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  distributed  as  foliows :  — 
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But  a  large  extent  of  waste  land  has  been  broufjht 
under  cultivation  during  the  last  iO  years  ;  and  wt  a  e 
also  satisfied,  Trom  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
wheaten  bread  in  Scotland,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
the  (juantity  of  land  assigned  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
has  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  In  our 
view  of  tiie  matter,  the  distribution  of  the  land  in 
tillage  would  be  more  correct,  were  it  made  as  foi. 
lows:— . 
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Assuming  this  distribution  to  bo  ne.irly  correct,  the 
quantity  .ind  value  of  the  crops  may  be  estimated  as 
follows :  — 
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The  average  value  per  acre  of  the  pasture  land  of  Scot. 
land  Is  estimated  In  the  (ienernl  Kcport  at  'U.,  wliicli  nc 
incline  to  think  is  not  far  from  the  mark ;  and  on  thii 
hy|H>thesis,  the  produce  of  2,4H1),725  acres  of  pasture  may 
lie  taken  at  about  .5,(100,000/.  a  year.  But  to  this  lias  to  be 
addi'ii  tlie  produce  of  aliout  14,000,000  acres  of  moiiiilain 
pasture,  wood-lan<l,  and  waste-land  ;  which,  taken  at  an 
average  value  of  2>.  an  acre,  is  1 ,400,0(l(l<.  Hence,  the 
total  aiiiiual  value  of  the  land  prciduco  in  Scotland,  will 
bet- 


Value  of  i'ro|is  and  ffanlens     • 

. pasture  land 

— ^.— —  uncultlvatetl  land  and  wood 

Total 


/,. 

l.'<,.Vi.'i,HT.'i 
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We  liclievp,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  sl.ited  in  rr- 
ferenn*  to  Kiiglnml  (I.  7(!!).),  that  the  rent  of  lanil  in 
Scotland  dues  not  ditrrr  very  materially  at  this  momnil 
from  the  rental  of  IN|0,  which  amouiiteil  to  4,Hr>i4iu/. 
There  have  certainly  been   coniider*bie  varlationi  in 
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MTticular  district* :  but  from  all  that  we  have  been  able 
toleom,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  UM  in  some  quar- 
ters has  been  Hilly  balanced  by  an  equal  rise  in  others ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  aggregate  rent  of  the  coimtry 
at  the  two  periods  is  pretty  nearly  equal. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  at  to  the  portion  of  the  grots 
rent  which  should  be  tet  apart  at  the  rent  or  the 
14000,000  acres  of  uncultWaled  land;  but  there  are 
uretty  good  groundt  for  thinking  that  it  doei  not  exceed 
it.lO.OOM.,  leaving  4,000,000/.  at  the  nett  rent  of  the 
arable  portion,  being  at  the  rate  of  aliout  I6i.  an  acre. 
Though  there  are  some  considerable  exceptions,  there 
cnn  he  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
arable  land  of  England  Is  superior  to  that  of  Scotland ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ikill  and  economy  of 
the  farmers  in  the  latter,  and  of  the  advantage  they  enjoy 
in  the  possession  of  leases,  and  the  absence  of  tithes  and 
nnor-rates,  they  are  able  to  pay  decidedly  higher  rents 
for  lands  of  equal  fertility.  The  rent  of  com  land  in 
Scotland  varies  from  74.  to  31.  an  acre,  and  occasionally 
even  amounts  to  5{.  and  C/.  The  best  pasture  land  rarely 
fetches  more  tlian  31.  per  acre ;  and  that  which  Is  of  a 
raedlum  quality  may  vary  from  IDs.  to  25j. 

Ilise  qf  Rent.  —  Kent  has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
in  .Scotland  than  In  England.  This  it  ascrlbablc  partly 
to  the  extremely  backward  and  depressed  state  of  Scotch 
iicrlculture  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  advance  it  has  made  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  The  entire  rental  of  the 
kingiloin  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  1,000,000/.  or 
1,200,0(10/.  in  1770.  In  no.l  it  is  believed  to  have  rather 
exceeded  2,000,000/. ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  more 
than  (Iniibied  1  So  rapid  an  increase  of  rent  is  prnbably 
iinm.itched  in  any  old  settled  country,  and  indicates  an 
astonishing  degree  of  improvement. 

Coniiiion  m  Occupiers  and  Labourers.  —  We  are 
h.ippy  also  to  h.tvo  to  state,  that  the  wealth  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  comfort  and  well-being-  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, have  increased  In  quite  as  great  a  proportion  as 
the  rents  of  the  landlords.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
extraordinary  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  farm- 
houKcs  and  olBces  since  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
and  especially  during  the  pres'vnt  century ;  and  the  same 
Improvement  Is  everywhere  vi„iblc  in  farming  stock  and 
implements :  in  the  furniture  and  other  accommodations 
of  the  farm-houses ;  and  in  the  dress  and  mode  of  life  of 
their  occupants.  We  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  no  old  settled  country,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  accounts,  ever  made  half  the  progrett  in 
rivitlsntlon  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  Scot- 
land has  done  since  I7fi3,  and  especially  since  1787. 

Some  very  great  improvements  have  been  introduced 
Into  agriculture  within  these  few  years,  and  are  now  ra- 
pidly spreading  over  the  country.  Among  these  may  be 
speciHed  furrow-draining,  iiibsoil  ploughing,  and  the 
lite  of  bone  manure.  These  Improvements  have  already 
changed  the  face  of  various  extensive  districts.  Farms 
that  were  formerly  wet.  late,  and  suitable  only  for 
oiits,  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  furrow-draining,  made  tho- 
roughly dry,  early,  and  suitable  for  any  species  of  crop. 
The  introduction  of  bone-manure  has  occasioned  a 
great  extension  of  the  turnip  culture.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  fat 
fiittle  and  sheep  to  the  great  markets  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  .is  well  as  to  those  of  liilinhurgh  and  Glasgow, 
have  also  been  of  vast  importance,  and  have  enabled  the 
remotest  districts  to  come  into  successful  competition 
with  (hose  that  are  most  favourably  situated.  In  conse- 
quence, agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a  rapid  state 
of  ailvancemcnt ;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be 
tliat,  gre.it  as  has  been  its  improvement  during  the  last 
half  century,  it  will  be  equal  or  greater  during  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  at  all  likely  to  defeat  this 
liresiimption,  or  to  retard  the  future  progress  of  agri- 
culture, is  the  fact  of  the  Reform  Act  having  conferred 
llie  elective  franchise  on  all  occupiers  of  lands  worth  50/. 
a  year  and  upwards.  This  has  been  In  every  respect  a 
most  pernicious,  ill-advised  measure.  Formerly  the 
lamllordJ  rarely  inquired  as  to  the  politlct  of  their 
tenants ;  .ind  provided  they  paid  them  their  rents,  and 
managed  their  lands  according  to  the  stipulations  in 
tlielr  leases,  they  might  be  of  any  political  or  religious 
jiartv  tliey  pleased.  But  now  it  Is  altogether  different. 
I'lie'lanillords,  desirous,  like  other  prople,  of  extending 
their  political  inlliience,  endeavour  to  control,  or  rather 
cumm.ind.the  suffrages  of  their  tenants,  and  to  multiply 
the  dependent  voters  on  their  estates.  In  furtherance  of 
these  objects,  they  have  not  scrupled.  In  many  Instances, 
to  resort  to  intimidatiuii,  and  to  adopt  vindictive  me.i- 
siires  against  such  of  their  tenants  as  have  voted  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  This,  however,  though  the  most  promi- 
nent at  the  time,  is  but  the  least  evil  resulting  from  the 
now  state  of  things.  It  has  already  led  in  many  instances 
to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  letting  land ;  and  there  it  but 
too  miii'li  reason  to  fear  that  it  may.  In  the  und,  luhvert 
that  system  of  giving  leaaei  for  ID  or  'iU  yean  certain 
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.nat  hat  been  a  main  cause  of  the  attonlthlnB  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  hot  alto  occasioned,  in  many 
initancet,  a  tubdiviilon  of  farmi  for  the  mere  purpoie  of 
creating  votert ;  and  there  cannot,  indeed,  bo  a  quettion 
that,  however  well  intended,  the  conferring  the  elective 
iVanchUe  on  the  tenantt  hat  been  one  of  the  greatest 
blowi  ever  ttruck  at  their  independence,  and  at  the 

Krotperity  of  agriculture.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  In  this 
ut  what  might  have  been,  and  In  fact  was,  anticipated 
llrom  the  outset.  Tenants,  as  tuch,  whether  they  hold 
farmi  worth  SOL  or  800/.  a  year,  are  about  the  very  last 
description  of  persons  to  whom  the  franchise  should  be 
conceded.  Very  many  of  them  are  indebted  to,  and  de- 
pendent, to  a  greater  or  lest  extent,  on  their  landlords ; 
and  the  few  who  are  Independent  are  to  because  they 
have  accumulated  property,  and  would,  In  consequence, 
have  been  entitled  to  the  franchlto,  had  it  been  conferred, 
as  it  should  have  l)cen,  on  those  only  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  realised  property.  If  that  be,  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  the  best  system  of  voting  that  brlngt 
the  greatest  number  of  independent  electors  to  the  poll, 
and  keeps  back  the  greatest  number  of  those  th.it  are 
dependent,  the  giving  the  fyanchise  to  the  tenants  and 
OGCupieri  of  land  must  be  about  the  very  worst  system, 
for  they  are,  of  all  classes,  that  which  is  moet  dependent, 
and  most  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has,  also, 
at  already  stated,  been  vastly  Improved.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  districts  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles, 
luckily  few  in  number,  into  which  improvements  havo 
not  yet  made  their  way,  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry 
have  been  mostly  rebuilt  during  the  last  half  century ; 
and  though  still.  In  most  Instances,  without  the  rustic 
beauty  and  neatness  that  to  ftequently  distinguish 
English  cottages,  they  are  far  from  uncomfortable. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  such  of  the  form-lnboureri 
as  are  married,  and  have  families,  receive  the  greater 
part  of  their  wages  In  speciflc  quantities  of  farm  pro- 
duce, which  do  not  vary  with  the  variations  of  price ; 
so  that.  If  they  be  not  so  well  off  as  the  manufacturing 
work.pieople,  when  trade  it  brisk  and  prices  low,  neither 
are  they  exposed  to  suffer  like  the  others,  when  there  is 
little  demand  for  labour,  and  prices  are  high  :  on  the 
whole,  they  may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  be  in 
decidedly  comlortable  circumstances.  The  unmarried 
serv.inti  frequently  live  in  the  farm-house.  They  are 
almost  all  excellent  ploughmen  ;  all  of  them  are  able  to 
read  and  write ;  and  their  tons  not  unfrequently  emerge 
from  obscurity,  and  attain  to  distinction.* 

Manufactures. — For  a  lengthened  period  after 
the  union  with  England,  Scotland  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  manufactures;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  public 
enterprise  began  to  be  turned  into  this  great 
channel,  and  that  a  rapid  extension  took  place  of 
most  sorts  of  industry.  A  considerable  depression 
ensued  towards  the  close,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war.  But  it  was  not 
of  any  very  lengthened  duration ;  and  the  foun- 
dations oi  the  cotton  trade  having  been  laid 
about  this  period,  manufactures  have  continued, 
from  1787  down  to  the  present  time,  progres- 
sively to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  and  nave 
been  prosecuted  with  etiual  skill,  industry,  and 
success.  According  to  tnc  report  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
Factory  Inspector  for  1839,  there  were  in  that 
year  the  following  factories  in  Scotland :  — 
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i  Of  whom  53,3S7  were  upwards  of  IK  5ear8  of  age. 

In  1834  there  were  in  Scotland  17,721  power- 
looms,  of  which  17,531  were  ctnploycd  in  weav- 
ing cotton  fabrics,  'i'herc  has  been  a  very  niti- 
terial  increase  of  power-looms  in  the  interval ; 
and  exclusive  of  them  there  were,  in  the  S.  di- 
vision of  Scotland,  in  1H3K,  about  .?1,0(J0  hand- 
looms   for  various  fabrics,  employing,   as  was 

•  The  reader  wtio  mar  wi!,Ii  to  h«eome  more  particularly  sc- 
miHintt'il  will*  the  rxtrHordinary  change;,  that  have  taken  place  in 
llie  nuriculturc  nnil  mode  iif  life  of  tlie  neojile  of  Scotland  since  1760, 
woulit  do  well  to  I'onnult  H"i>frl»im'M  Htiral  Hft\tlttdimt.  It  ii  at  once 
■n  authentic,  IntemUng,  uid  Inxructite  work. 
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estimated,  about  half  that  number  of  families. 
The  cotton  manufacture,  which  principally 
centres  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley  r which  see), 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introauction,  the 
first  steam-engine  for  a  cotton  factory  hav- 
ing been  constructed  so  late  as  1792.  But  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  been  of  long  standin^t, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  widely  diffused 
than  at  present,  having  been,  in  fact,  with  that 
of  linen,  a  domestic  manufacture,  and  pursued 
in  every  cottage.  It  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  peasantry,  and  occupiers  of  land,  to  spin, 
at  home,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  wool,  as 
a  subsidiary  employment,  and  to  send  the  yarn 
to  be  made  into  coarse  cloth  in  the  nearest  vil- 
lage. 

There  is  still  a  class  in  Scotland  called  cus- 
tomer weavers,  scattered  over  the  country,  but 
now  principally  conlined  to  the  Highlands, 
employed  by  private  families  to  weave  yarn 
into  course  fabrics  for  domestic  use.  Most  of 
these  are  also  agricultural  labourers,  weaving 
only  in  the  intervals  of  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions ;  they  earn  from  is.  to  2s  6d.  a  day,  but 
few  higher  than  Is,  9d.  But  except  these,  and 
person?  living  at  watering-places,  and  on  parts 
of  the  E.  coast,  where  they  engage  in  fishing  or 
boat-letting  for  a  part  of  the  year,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  weavers  of  Scotland  subsist  entirely 
by  the  loom,  and  engage  in  no  other  pursuits. 
(Si/inons  in  Haiul-looni  Weaver's  Rep.,  p.  .'». ) 

At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  this  class 
has  been  in  very  depressed  circumstances.  Ow- 
ing to  the  facility  with  which  the  business  of 
weaving  may  be  learned,  and  the  sort  of  inde- 
pendence it  confers  on  the  weaver,  it  has  always 
been  a  favourite  employment;  and,  conse- 
quently, except  in  periods  of  great  prosperity, 
the  wages  of  weavers  have  generally  been  rather 
low.  Uf  late  years,  however,  the  introduction 
of  power-looms  has  gone  far  to  supersede,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  business  of  the  regular  hand- 
loom  weaver,  especially  uf  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cottons;  and  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period 
the  business  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  be 
totally  annihilated.  But  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  this 
change  will  be  productive  of  great  advantage,  it 
involves,  in  the  meantime,  the  class  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  greatest  difficulties;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  nine  tenths  of  that  manufactur- 
ing distress  of  which  we  have  recently  (IU4I) 
heard  so  much  has  proceeded  from  hand-loom 
weavers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  com- 
petition of  power-looms,  or  forced  to  labour  fur 
the  merest  pittance.  That  such  persons  are 
proper  objects  of  public  sympathy,  none  can 
doubt;    and    every  thing   that    is    practicable 


may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000,000^  ;  fur  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  manufactured 
articles  consist  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  mus- 
lins and  other  superior  and  costly  fabrics,  which 
makes  their  aggregate  value  exceed  what  might 
be  inferred  from  the  comparative  amount  of 
yarn  produced  in  Scotland. 

Compared  with  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  that  of  Scotland  is  inconsiderable. 
Flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  plaids,  stockings  and 
stocking  yarn,  tartans,  carpets,  druggets,  &c, 
are  produced  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Gala- 
shiels, Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  Some 
of  the  finer  descriptions  of  cloth  are  made  at 
Aberdeen  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  of  its 
woollen  mills  and  factories  are  on  a  large  scale, 
Kilmarnock  is  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  and 
flourishing  carpet  manufacture.  The  power- 
loom  having  hitherto  been  but  little  adopted  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  weavers  employed 
in  this  department  get  good  wages,  are  well 
clothed  and  lodged,  and  in  all  respects  exhibit  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  hand-loom  weavers 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  of  very 
considerable  value  and  importance  :  Dundee  is 
its  chief  seat;  and  the  statements  previously 
given  ((see  art.  Dundee,  I.  720.)  show  that  its 
increase  since  1811  has  been  quite  extraordi- 
nary. Osnaburghs,  sheeting,  cotton  bagging, 
sail-cloth,  dowlas,  and  other  coarse  goods,  are 
the  articles  principally  made  in  Dundee  and  in 
Kirkcaldv,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  t^e 
E.  of  Scotland.  The  finer  descriptions  of  linen 
fabrics,  as  damasks,  diapers,  shirting,  &c.,  are 
principally  produced  in  Dunfermline  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Power- looms  have  not  hi- 
therto been  extensively  introduced  into  this  de- 
partment, but  they  are  gradually  gaining  ground. 
At  present  it  employs  about  17,000  hand-looms 
in  summer,  and  from  22,000  to  2.S,000  in  winter. 
The  linen  weavers  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  woollen  weavers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  cotton  on  the  other.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  of  little  importance:  its  chief 
seat  is  Paisley  (which  see,  ante,  pp.  444, 445. ). 

The  iron-works  at  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  es- 
tablished in  1760,  were  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  most  extensive  in  the  kingd<mi ;  but  they  are 
now  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Gartshcrrie,  Cal- 
der,  Clyde,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  and  by  many  in 
England.  A  good  deal  of  Scotch  ironmongery, 
comprising  anchors,  bolts,  axles,  mill  and  en- 
gine-work, &c.,  is  exported  to  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  o(  machi- 
nery IS  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Coach- 
making  is  carried  on  in  all  the  large  towns,  and 
ship-building  in   many  of   the    ports.      Glass 


should  be  done  to  facilitate  their  employment  in  |  wares,  chemical  products,   soap,  candles,  and 

starch,  are  among  the  other  principal  manufac- 
tured goods. 

The  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  whiskey, 
a  spirit  generally  distilled  from  malt  or  raw 
grain.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  the  duties  with 
which  this  spirit  has  occasionally  been  charged, 
its  smuggling  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent;  but  since  1826,  when  the  duties 
were  reduced  from  5s.  lOrf.  to  2*.  lOrf.  and  3s.  4rf. 
per  imperial  gallon,  clandestine  distillation  aii<i 
smuggling  have  been  comparatively  rare.  Wc 
subjoin  an 


other  busines.ses,  or  their  emigration  to  the 
colonics.  Till  such  time  as  this  transference  has 
been  effected,  there  will  be  the  same  unvarying, 
and  generally  unfounded  tale  of  manufacturing 
distress. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  given  in 
Burns'  account  of  the  cotton  manufacture  for 
1840,  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  spun  inEng- 
land  during  that  year  amounted  to  368,896,959 
lbs,  and  that  spun  in  Scotland  to  37,878,892  lbs. 
Now,  taking  the  entire  value  of  the  manufacture 
at  :)J>,000,000/. ,  and  supposing  it  to  be  propor- 
tioned in  both  countries  to  the  quantity  of  yarn 
■pun  in  each,  that  would  give  about  3,.')(X),000/. 
for  the  value  of  the  portion  belonging  to  Scot- 
land. We  believe,  however,  that  the  value  of 
the  cotton  goods  annually  produced  in  Scotland 


Account  at  the  Quantities  of  British  Spirits  entcrrd 
for  Consutnption  in  Hcotland,  witli  the  Kates  of  Duty 
on  the  same,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  in  cacli  Year 
since  1H;^0. 

[See  top  of  next  column.] 
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Commerce. — Having  little  industry,  and  being  thinly 
peopled,  Scotland  had  formerly  u  very  limited  foreign 
ciade.  The  exports  consisted  of  wool,  skins,  hides,  and 
other  raw  materials,  exchanged  for  corn,  wines,  spicca,  &c. 
I'.vcn  so  late  as  the  era  of  Cromwell  her  mercantile  marine 
I'omprlsed  only  !)3  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,724 
Ions,  and  18  barks.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
trade  of  the  country,  especially  that  with  Holland  and 
the  countries  round  the  Baltic,  began  to  increase.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  the  completion  of  the  Union, 
In  1707,  when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  W.  Indian 
colonies  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the  enterprise 
.ind  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  commercial  energies 
of  the  nation  began  to  be  awakened.  But  for  a  while 
tho  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who  first  embarked  in  the 
trade  to  America,  carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  Englibh  ports  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  a 
sliip  built  in  Scotland  (in  the  Clyde),  the  property  of 
Scutch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  colonies.  {See 
art.  Glasgow,  I.  908.)  The  establishment  and  rapid 
extension  of  manufacture'  in  Scotland,  since  I7f>3,  has 
necessarily  occasioned  i  Ci  Tespondiiig  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  the  mercai.  .Ie  marine  of  Scotland  is  now 
very  considerable  indeed.  In  1828  it  comprised  3,143 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  300,83(>  tons.  Such, 
linwever,  has  been  its  increase  in  the  Interval,  that  on  the 
aistof  Dcccmt>er,  1840,  it  comprised  3,479  vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  429,204  tons,  manned  by  28,428  sea- 
men !  The  commerce  of  Scotland  too  is  greater,  in  fact, 
than  appears  from  the  Customs'  returns  ;  inasmuch  as  a 
good  many  articles  of  foreign  produce  imported  at  second 
liand  through  the  English  ports,  and  articles  of  native 
produce  exported  in  the  same  way,  do  not  aiipcar  in 
the  list  of  imports  or  exports.  At  present  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  consist  of  cotton  and  linen  stuift, 
cotton  and  linen  yarn  ;  wool,  iron,  and  hardware ;  silk 
goods,  coals,  spirits,  and  beer ;  black  cattle ;  herrings, 
8.ilmon,  and  other  salted  and  fresh  fish  ;  stationery,  Kc. 
The  great  articles  of  import  consist  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products  ;  raw  cotton,  flax  and  hemp, 
tobacco,  raw  silk,  wine,  dye  stuffb,  &c.  The  great  em- 
iioriums  are  Glasgow  (Inc.  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow), 
I.cith,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Montrose.    We  subjoin  an 

Accoimr  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Customs'  Duties  collected 
at  the  different  Scotch  Ports  in  1839  and  1840. 


In  proof  of  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  Scot- 
land, we  may  state  that  at  t>ie  epoch  of  the  union  with 
Kngland,  In  1707,  the  revenue  amounted  to  only  110,094/. 
In  I78M  it  had  Increased  to  1, 099,148/. ;  in  1813,  when  the 
income-tax  was  at  its  height,  it  amounted  to  4,204,097/.  ( 
and  in  1839,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
tax,  and  of  a  great  numl)er  of  other  taxes,  the  gross 
revenue  of  Scotland  amounted  to  6,2,54,r>2.|/.,  and  the  nett 
revenue  to  4,9&2,4(j0/.  —  a  riite  of  Increase  wholly  unex- 
ampled in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce  of  tho  Revenue 
of  Scotland  in  1840. 
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Currency The  currency  of  Si:otland  has,  for  a  length- 
ened pcrioil,  principally  consisted  of  the  notes  of  the  dif- 
ferent banking  companies.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
joint  stock  associations,  with  numerous  botlies  of  part- 
ners, and  have  been  managed  with  great  skill  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Very  few  bankruptcies  have  occurred  among  the 
Scotch  banks  ;  and  they  have,  no  doubt,  coiitriliutrd  ma- 
terially to  forward  the  improvement  of  tho  country  by 
the  facilities  they  have  afforded  to  industrious  and  tie. 
serving  iiidivitluala  of  obtaining  loans  j  and  still  more  by 
tlic  pructicc,  which  has  long  been  acted  upon,  of  taking 
very  small  sums  in  de|>osit,  and  allowing  Interest  upon 
them  at  aliout  I  per  cent,  below  the  market  rate  at  the 
time.  This  has  brought,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial and  well-organised  savings'  banks  within  rencli 
of  all  classes ;  and  by  furnishing  every  facility  for  the 
safe  and  profitable  custody  of  the  smallest  and  largest 
sums,  has  iJOwerfiiUy  stimulated  the  desire  to  save  and 
amass.  Tlie  deposits  in  the  Scotch  b;\nks  are  supposed  to 
amount,  at  tliis  moment,  to  aliout  27  millions  .-terling  ; 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  but  fiir 
the  facilities  that  have  been  afi.irded  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  smaller  class  of  sums,  nt  least  l&,OUO,00(7.  of 
this  amount  never  would  have  existed.  The  amount  of 
the  notes  of  the  Scotch  banks  in  circulation  may  bo 
taken,  at  an  average,  at  about  3|  millions. 

Roads.  — Vi'ith  the  exception  of  the  military  roads, 
constructed  in  the  Highlands  after  the  suppression  of 
the  reliellion,  in  174.'),  the  roads  of  Scotland  were,  speak- 
ing generally,  in  the  most  execrable  state  down  to  tho 
American  war.  But  such,  and  so  great  has  been  the  im- 
provement in  the  interval,  that  they  are  now  quite  equal 
to  the  best  roads  In  Kngland,  and  are  not,  indeed,  sur- 
passed by  any  in  Europe.  They  are  laid  down  on  tho 
most  approved  principles ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rug- 

fjed  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  but  seldom  that  horses 
n  a  carriage  may  not  be  driven  along  at  a  smart  trot. 
The  facility  with  which  exetillcnt  materials  for  their 
construction  may  aliiiost  every  where  be  obtained  has 
materially  contributed  to  forward  their  formation.  The 
roads  within  what  is  called  the  Uighland  district  huvo 
lieen  partly  constructed  by  means  of  advances  from  go- 
vernment, and  the  public  money  has  very  rarely  Ik  in 
so  profitably  expended. 

—  within  the  present  century  several  railw.tys 
have  been  projected,  some  of  which  arc  already 
completed,  and  others  in  a  state  of  great  forward, 
ness.  They  aro  mostly  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts,  of  which  Glasgow  and  Dundee  are  the 
centres.  The  principal,  however,  will  bo  that 
between  Edinburgh  .tnd  Glasgow,  about  411  m.  in 
length.  It  was  begun  in  1838,  and  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(1841),  or  early  in  the  next,  at  an  expense  of 
about  1,200,000/. 

Various  projects  are  now  on  foot  for  connecting 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  with  some  of  the  great 
lines  of  railw.iy  leading  from  Lomloii  to  tlie  N.  of 
Engl.ind  ;  and  the  presumption  is,  tliat  this  junc- 
tion will  be  effected  ut  no  distant  period.  In  tlie 
mean  time,  however,  an  individual  nia\-,  liy  means 
of  the  railway  to  Preston  or  Lancaster,  .intl  tho 
mfiil  coaciies  from  the  latter  to  (ilasgow  or  I'Ulin- 
biirgh,  or  the  steamers  from  Fleetwood,  near 
Pre'iton,  to  Ardrossan,  rc-ich  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh from  the  metropolis  in  aliout  twenty-four 
hours  I  A  journey  whleh,  so  late  as  the  aira  of  tlie 
American  war,  took  about  a  week  for  its  com- 
pletion ! 

CaiKils.  —  Of  the  Scotch  canals,  the  most  im- 
portant  by  far  is  that  called  the  Great  Canal, 
uniting  tho  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and, 
consequently,  forming  an  easy  water  rommtnii- 
cation  between  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of  tho  is- 
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land.  Including  it*  branch  to  port  Dundai,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glaigow,  it  Is  about  3S  m.  In  length ;  the  medium 
width  at  the  aurface  ii  56  ft.,  and  ut  the  bottom  37  ft.  t 
Rvemge  depth,  from  »  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  summit  level,  IA6  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  it  has  39  locks.  This  Important  work  was 
begun  in  1768,  but  was  not  Anally  completed  till  1790. 
It  hns  been  as  profitable  to  the  shareholders  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public ;  the  dividend  on  the  original 
stock  having  been  latterly  about  2H  per  cent. 

The  Union  Canal  Joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence  to  Kdinburgh,  being 
about  31^  m.  in  length.  It  was  completed  in  i%'i2,  but 
has  liecii.  in  all  respects,  a  mosi  unprolltable  under- 
taking. Hitherto,  tlie  proprietors  have  not  received  any 
dividend,  and  their  prospects,  we  understand,  are  but 
little,  If  any  thing  Improved. 

There  .ire  other  canals  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow : 
the  Crinan  Canal  stretclies  across  the  Mull  of  Cantire  ; 
and  there  is  also  a  canal  In  Aberdeenshire.  But  the 
greatest  work  of  tills  class  in  Scotland,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  empire,  is  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  stretrhes  quite 
across  the  island,  through  the  centre  of  the  Iligliiands, 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  from  the  Beauly  Frith  on  the  K.  ci>ast 
to  I.och  Linnhe  on  the  W.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  the 
chain  of  lakes,  including  Lnrli  Ness,  l,o<:h  Oich,  and 
Loch  Locliy,  which  occupy  tile  bottom  of  the  remark- 
able glen  or  depression  through  which  it  is  carried.  Its 
total  length,  incliiiling  the  Inkers,  is  ,W]  m. ;  but  the  arti- 
ficial or  excavated  part  is  only  211  m.  At  the  summit 
it  is  only  <I6^  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  W.  Ocean. 

It  Is  mostly  constructed  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  lieing 
intended  to  be  20  ft.  deep,  Ml  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  123 
ft.  lit  top ;  the  lucks  are  20  It.  deep,  172  in  length,  and 
40  in  breiidth  ;  and  had  it  been  wnnlly  execute<l  as  was 
originally  intende<l,  frigates  of  32  guns,  and  me''chant- 
ships  of  1,000  tons'  burden,  might  have  passed  through 
it.  It  was  opened  In  IH22,  being  executed  entirely  at  tlie 
ex|iense  of  gMvcrnmeiit,  from  tlie  designs  and  under  the 
su|wrlntendence  of  Thomas  Telford,  Enq.  The  entire 
cost  lias  exceeded  a  niilliuii  sterling.  Tiiere  can,  linw- 
ever,  lie  no  doubt  tliat  It  was  projected  witlioiit  due  con- 
sideration, and  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  least  advan- 
tageous public  work  that  has  been  undertaken  for  ■ 
lengthened  period.  During  the  year  iN,')6-37,  the  total 
revenue  of  the  canal,  arising  fVoni  tonnage  dues  and  all 
other  resources,  ninouiited  to  only  2.27!)/.,  wiiile  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  during  the  sani<>  year  imioiiiited  to 
3,!KJ7<.  ;  and  it  has  increased  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  in- 
terim. Rut  this  Is  not  all.  Oulng  to  a  <  lah  to  lessen 
the  ex)ieiise,  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
parts  of  It  were  not  exiavated  to  nearly  their  proper 
depth,  while  others  were  executed  in  a  fiurrliHl  and  In- 
suttieient  inaiiiier.  Hence  the  canal  does  not  really  ad- 
mit vessels  of  aliove  vAO  or  3lK)  tons'  burden  ;  and  owing 
to  the  want  of  sleam-tiiiis  on  the  lakes,  tlietc  are  fre- 
quently delayed  In  nwiklng  their  piiannge  across  for  a 
lenxtheneii  neriwi.  During  ls:i7  and  IN3H  the  works  sus- 
tained conslderulile  damage  ;  and  so  large  a  sum  will 
now  lie  required  lor  their  repair  and  Tor  the  piirelmse  of 
i.teain-tugs,  \e.,  that  it  has  lateii  gravely  deliated  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  entirely  to  abandon  and  liil  up  tiie 
canal ! 

There  is  naturally,  however,  a  great  disinclination  to 
destroy  a  work  which,  how  inexpedient  soever  origi- 
iialiy,  lias  lieen  execiiti'd  at  an  enormous  exiiens>' ;  and 
various  tcliemes  have  been  siiggented  for  relieving  the 
puiillc  from  the  expense  of  keeping  It  up  without  in- 
volving its  destruction.  Among  others.  It  has  lieen 
proposed  to  asiivn  It  to  a  Joint  .stock  <'iii,i|>aiiy.  on  their 
agreeing  to  ccnnplete  tlie  works,  and  keiji  them  In  re- 

fialr,  and  an  act  authorising  such  transfer  was  iiassml 
n  IMO.  Ililherto,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
dispose  of  it  in  this  way  ;  so  that,  at  this  iniinient  (De- 
cember, Ig4!),  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  Hiiat  Is  to 
become  of  this  undertaking. 

The  coHntUutioii  of  iScotlnii'l  Iirh  hoeti,  from 
the  cirlicst  liiiivs,  uhat  is  cnlleil  a  llinitfd  mo- 
narchy. Origiiiiilly  the  parlinnipnt,  <ir  grtvit 
council  of  the  nation,  consisted  of  the  kiiiK,  the 
luiblea,  and  the  |irlnci|inl  eccleaiastica.  Kiir- 
geMei,  or  representatives  for  the  towns,  were 
iidinitted  into  the  IScotoh  parliament  by  Koliert 
liriice,  in  l.'):!fi;  niid  in  XA'il  the  lesser  harons, 
or  freeholders  in  Iho  difl'erent  counties,  were 
iiiithorised  to  send  representatives;  liiil  so  lillle 
uas  this  privilef^e  vnltied,  that  it  was  hardly 
exercised  for  KK)  years,  or  till  the  reij(n  of 
.Inniei  VI.,  when  the  freeholduri  were  com- 
pelled to  send  represenlntives. 

Scotland,  however,  derived  little  nr  no  lieni'lit 
from  her  parliament.  The  noliility  and  cleruy 
sHl  and  voietl  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
representatives  of  the  lesser  bnrniis  nnd  of  the 


towns :  so  that,  even  if  the  latter  had  been  more 
powerful  and  independent  than  they  were,  they 
could  have  made  no  eiTectual  opposition  to  any 
.neaaure  patronised  by  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  were  mere  nominees  of  the  great 
lords;  and  the  towns  having  neither  wealth,  po- 
pulation, nor  importance,  their  representatives 
wen-  necessarily  as  impotent  as  themselves.  The 
nobility  aiid  clergy  were,  in  truth,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing. 

Even  had  it  been,  in  other  respects,  better 
constituted,  the  institution  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  would  have  rendered  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  good  for  nothing  as  a  check  on  the 
sovereign,  'i'his  was  a  committee,  consisting  of  a 
few  members,  chosen  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  crown,  to  which  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  parliament  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
referred ;  and  which  had  power  to  reject  such  as 
it  disapproved  of,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the 
other::  in  any  way  it  thought  proper.  This 
committee  had,  therefore,  a  negative  before  de- 
bate ;  and  the  whole  duty  of  parliament  wag 
confined  to  meeting  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lonis  of  the  Articles  I  With  such  an  instrument 
at  his  command,  we  need  nut  wonder  at  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  possessed  by  the  sovereigns 
in  the  Scotch  parliaments;  and  had  their  ability 
to  curry  laws  into  effect  been,  in  any  respect, 
cq'ial  to  the  facility  with  which  they  could  get 
them  passed,  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  the  most,  instead  of  the  least,  powerful  uf 
European  princes,  ' 

The  Committee  of  the  Lords  uf  the  .\rticlcs 
was  RupiN-essed  at  the  Kevolutiun;  but  owing  to 
the  defects  in  the  mode  of  choosing  represent- 
atives, the  constitution  of  parliament  was  but 
little  improved  by  its  suppression ;  and  down 
to  the  passing  o'f  the  Iteforni  Act,  in  ia'i2, 
.Scotland  hud  the  shadow  merely  without  the 
substance  —  the  di.sRd vantages  without  any  of 
the  ailvantages  —  of  u  representative  guverninent. 
Happily,  however,  its  representative  system  is 
now  pliiceii  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  Kngluiid.  (  Por  further  details,  .ot^t.' Vol.  1. 
p.  -Itia.  and  p.  777). 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Union  in  1707, 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  is  represented  in  the 
House  (if  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom  hy  Hi 
peers,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  pecis 
at  the  cominenceinent  of  eocli  parliament ;  it  hks 
then  also  arranged  tbiit  the  cos.  of  Scotliiml 
should  be  represented  in  the  H.  of  ('.  by  ;ki, 
and  the  bors.  iiy  I.T  niems.  This  arraiigci'nciit 
was  continued  till  I  K.')2,  vs  hen  the  borough  repre- 
sentation rvceived  nn  addition  of  H  mems.,  the' 
meins.  for  the  cos.  continuing  as  before. 

"iiiirh  i>f  Law.  —  The  Court  of  Session,  whicli 
was  consritiiti-d  by  an  act  of  the  .Scottish  par- 
liinnent  in  I.W?,  is  the  highest  civil  court  nl' 
.Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  (|m>s- 
lions  of  whatever  luiliire.  It  was  intciiiU'd 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  previously  exisliiij; 
courts,  and  more  especially  of  a  judicial  com- 
mittee  of  |mrlinment  called  the  "lords  of  ses- 
sion," whence  the  name  of  the  court  .iiid  the 
titles  of  the  judges.  Originally  it  ronsisinl 
of  7  liiynien  and  H  chiirchnien,  incliidiiig  the 
president.  In  IfilO,  however,  an  net  whs 
passed,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  church- 
men from  the  court ;  aixl,  though  repealed  in 
Kifil,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  ever  siiuc 
been  acted  u)H)n.  Other  important  Inipriivc. 
ments  were  intrn<lured  at  ilifl'erent  periods,  par- 
tii'iilnrlv  uAer  the  Revolution,  when  the  right  of 
appeal  fruui  the  court  to  parliament  was,  fur  llic 
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first  time,  recognised.  At  the  Union  power  was 
given  to  all  individuals  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Session  to  appeal  to  the  H.  of  Lords ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that,  at  this  moment,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  principal  judicial  business 
of  the  H.  ot  Lords  has  consisted  in  hearing  and 
deciding  Scotch  appeals.  Originally,  and  down  to 
1808,  the  whole  15  judges  sat  together  in  one 
court ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  di- 
viding the  court  into  two  chambers,  the  lord 
president  presiding  in  the  first  division  of  7 
judges,  and  the  lord  justice-clerk  in  the  second, 
of  6 ;  the  two  remaining  judges  trying  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  sit- 
ting as  lords-ordinary.  Since  then  the  number  of 
judges  has  been  reduced  to  13;  4  belonging  to 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  5  acting  as  lords-ordi- 
nary, or  sitting  as  single  judges.  The  judges  were 
at  nrst  chosen  by  the  Scotch  parliament;  but 
since  1554  they  have  beenappointed  by  the  crown. 
They  are  indifferently  styled  lonls  of  session, 
or  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  which  last 
embraces  the  whole  body  of  barristers  (advo- 
cates), and  attorneys  or  solicitors  who  practise 
before  the  court.  They  must  be  25  years  of 
age ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  no  person  can 
be  named  to  the  office  unless  he  have  served  as 
an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of  session  for  five 
years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  for  ten.  The 
sniiirles  of  the  ordinary  judges  have  recently 
been  raised  to  .S,0(X){.  a  year  each ;  those  of  the 
lord  justice  clerk,  and  lord  president,  being, 
rcs|)ectively,  4,000/.  and  4,.'XKV. 

At  its  outset  the  court  of  ses!.ion  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  jury  for  the 
trial  of  cases ;  the  introduction  of  petty  juries 
into  the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland  being 
only  of  very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of  limited 
application.  It  was,  in  fact,  unknown  till  1815, 
when  a  special  or  jury  court  was  instituted,  for 
the  trial  of  cases  involving  questions  as  to  the 
value  of  property,  the  amount  of  damages,  or  the 
iletcrinination  of  some  fact.  But  in  1830  this 
court  was  suppressed  ;  and  the  court  of  session 
now  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  petty  juries 
in  the  trial  of  the  above  description  of  cases. 

'Ihe  High  Courtof  Justiciary  was  remodelled, 
and  plac^  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  in 
11)72.  It  consists  of  five  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  specially  commissioned  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  the  justicc-geiieriil  and  justice- 
clerk;  the  former,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lutte'r, 
being  president.  In  183(i,  the  office  of  lord 
justice-general  was  conjoined  with  that  of  lord 
prosideni  of  the  court  or  session.  The  jiirisdic- 
lion  of  this  court  extends  to  all  criniinnl  cases 
i'xcc|)t  those  of  high  treason,  which  are  tried  by 
A  special  commission,  in  the  Kngllsh  form,  on 
the  liiuling  of  a  ^ra»r/ ,/i/r(/,  which  is  not  used 
in  other  cases  in  Scotland.'  The  judgments  of 
Uic  court  of  justiciary  are  final,  no  apjieal  lying 
from  them  to  the  H.  of  Lords.  Circuit  or 
assize  courts  are  held  twice  a  year,  by  the  judges 
nf  this  court,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
two  judges  iisiinlly  going  on  each  circuit;  and 
an  nilditionul  circuit-court  is  held  at  Glasgow 
(luring  the  Christinas  holidays.  The  circuit- 
coiirls  have  power  to  decide  in  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  where  the  subject  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  a,?/.  Cases  brought  before  the  jus- 
ticiary court  ore  tried  by  petty  juries  of  1.'! 
nersont,  who  decide  by  n  plurality  of  votes,  not 
fieing  coiniielled,  as  in  Kngbind,  t'o  give  unani- 
mous verdicts.  It  is  not  going  loo  far  to  sny, 
timt,  down  to  .1  very  recent  perlixl,  this  was,  fii 
as  fur  as  respects '  political   cases,  one  of  the 


most  conupt,  and  worthless  tribunals  in  Eu- 
rope. Owing,  as  has  been  previously  stated 
(see  vol.  I.  463. ),  to  the  mode  in  which  juries 
were  selected,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
the  lord  advocate,  or  public  prosecutor,  to  get  a 
jury  appointed  favourable  to  his  own  views; 
and  the  judges,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  looking  to  it,  most  probably,  for 
farther  advancement  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  obsequious 
tools.  Hence,  in  Scotland,  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a  political  offence  was,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
nearly  equivalent  to  being  condemned.  Luckily, 
however,  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  Juries  in  Scotland  are 
now  fairly  selected;  the  accused  has  the  same 
right  of  pereinp'ory  challenge  as  in  England ; 
so  that,  however  disposed,  the  judges  can  no  lon- 
ger dictate  verdicts.  The  old  court  of  exchequer, 
commission  of  teinds,  admiralty  and  consistory 
courts,  are  now  merged  in  the  court  of  session. 

The  inferior  courts  of  law  are  those  of  the 
boroughs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sheriflli. 
The  ffrst  are  called  "bailie"  cdurts,  from  being 
presided  over  by  a  bailie  or  alderman,  with,  in 
some  cases,  the  assistance  of  a  legal  assessor. 
Their  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  borough  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  being  sometimes  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  sheriffs  in  cos.  ;  but  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  petty  riots 
and  common  police  offences.  The  justices  of 
peace  decide  without  appeal  in  actions  where  the 
demand  does  not  exceed  5/.  besides  costs.  They 
commit  criminals  and  hold  petty  sessions,  at 
which  two  are  a  quorum,  and  quarter  sessions ; 
but  have  in  no  instance  the  power  of  transport- 
ation. 

The  sheriff  courts  are  very  important,  and 
transact  most  of  the  county  business.  Each  co. 
has  a  principal  sheriff,  called  a  sheriff-depute, 
from  his  being  deputed  or  appointed  by  the 
crown;  who,  in  addition  to  duties  similar  to  those 
devolving  upon  English  sheriffs,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive civil  jurisdiction.  He  holds  office  ad 
vilani  nut  fulpam,  his  salary  varying  from  'JOOt. 
to  800/.  n  year,  according  to  the  supposed  one- 
rousness of  his  duties.  In  the  cos.  of  Edinburgh 
and  I^anark,  the  residence  of  the  sheriff-depute  is 
enforced  ;  but  in  the  other  cos.  he  is  rarely  resident, 
his  presence  not  beini;  necessary,  except  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Sherilf-denutes  nre,  in  fuct, 
usually  practising  lawyers  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  co.  is  devolved  on  the 
sheriff  substitutes,  or  deputies  of  the  princijial, 
who  nre  always  resident.  In  extensive  cos.  there 
are  nstmlly  several  sheriff-substitutes.  This  very 
useful  class  of  judges  must  be  chosen  from  ad- 
vocates, writers  to  the  signet,  solicitors  of  the 
supreme  courts,  or  solicitors  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing before  n  sheri If  court ;  and,  though  nomi- 
nated bv  the  sheriff-depute,  they  cannot  be  (lis- 
placed  M-ith(nit  the  concurrein'e  of  the  lord 
president  and  lord  justice-clerk.  At  present  their 
salaries,  which  were  raised  in  1840,  vary  from 
30(1/,  to  ,^>.'0/.  n  year,  exclusive  of  fees.  The  sherlfV, 
or  his  substitute,  holds  siiinll-delit  courts  for 
the  decision  of  questions  of  debt  and  costs  to 
the  amount  of  8/.  fi.«.  He/.,  in  which  the  pleadings 
are  all  rira  roci;  Ihe  expense  small,  not  exceed, 
ing  ■J.i.  (i<l.  or  3,«,,  and  the  judgment  final.  In 
his  ordinary  courts,  however,  Ihe  authority  ot 
w  hich  extend  to  all  personal  actions  without  limit 
of  nminint,  the  pleadings  are  rno.stly  in  writing. 
Until «  coinimralively  late  period  the  sheriffexer. 
cised  a  crimitial  jurisdiction,  extending  in  soma 
cases  to  capital  punishment;  but  his  powers,  in 
this  res|iccl,  arc  now  greatly  abridged.     He  still 
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occasionally  tries  criminal  cases  with  a  jury,  but 
the  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  court 
of  justiciary.  No  sentence,  except  for  petty  of- 
fences, involving  fine,  imprisonment,  or,  at  most, 
banishment  from  the  coimty  or  borough,  can  be 
pronounced  by  any  legal  authority  in  Scotland 
without  a  jury ;  nor  can  any  person  be  now  im- 
prisoned K>r  any  debt  under  8/.  6s.  Sd. 

Itelif^ous  Establishments. — The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope, 
were  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1560:  a  con- 
fession of  fuith,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  was  then  also 
agreed  to,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  esta- 
blished by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Knox, 
having  studied  under  Calvin  at  Geneva,  intro- 
duced the  Genevese  or  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government ;  but,  though  organised,  it 
did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
till  159'2.  After  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
the  throne  of  England,  he  endeavoured,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  to  re-establish  episco- 
pacy ;  and  a  struggle  was  carried  on  between 
the  abettors  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  who 
alternately  prevailed,  according  as  the  court  or 
popular  narty  happened  to  have  the  ascendancy, 
till  the  Revolution,  when  presbytery  was  defini- 
tively established. 

Some,  however,  of  the  parishes  arc  collegiate, 
or  have  two  clergymen ;  and  latterly  some  of  the 
more  extensive  parishes  have  been  divided,  and 
assistant,  or  quoad  sacra  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  them.  'I'hese  are  called  i/iioad  sacra 
or  quoad  spirilnalia  ministers,  because  they  are 
not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  civil  endow- 
ments belonging  to  the  parish,  and  are  wholly 
snp|H>rted  by  a  sum  granted  annually  by  the 
sovereign.  These  quoad  sacra  clergymen,  of 
whom  there  are  11,  were  admitted,  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1KJ3,  members  of 
presbyteries,  and  other  church  courts.  Rut, 
though  aciiuiesced  in,  the  legality  of  this  act  is 
very  (luestionable. 

At  present,  and  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Ai;nc, 
(171'2)  the  privilege  of  appointing  clergymen  tf, 
parishes  has  been  vested  in  the  crown  or  in  pri- 
vate patrons,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  be  se- 
lected'from  among  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church,  and 
been  examined  anil  licensed  as  preachers  by  some 
pri'shjtery.  The  right  of  patronage  has  long, 
iiorti'vcr,  been  exceedingly  un|>opular.  Its  eii- 
forceuK'nt,  in  despite  of  public  opinion,  occa- 
sioned the  great  secession  from  the  church  in 
1711  ;  and  latterly  it  would  seem  to  have  lieconie 
more  nhpopular  than  ever.  I'he  General  Assem- 
bly, hy  II  measure,  called  the  cr/o  act,  p.issed  In 
IH,(1,  giive  the  congregations  l)eloMgliig  to  pars, 
a  right  to  reject  a  presentee,  if  he  were  not  ac- 
ceptable tii  tliein  :  but  the  exercise  of  the  pri- 
vilege ciiriCiTred  l>y  this  act  lias  been  found  iii- 
ellV'Cliial  liy  the  court  itf  session  and  the  11,  of 
l.iiids;  aiul  Cur  some  lime  hack  tlie  cliiireh  of 
Sfoll.iiiil  lias  been  greatly  agitated  by  this  ipies- 
tioii.  It  were  iiiiieh  to  be  \^  islied  that  it  were 
salisfactorjly  <li>|iose4l  of.  No  doiilit  there  are 
niinu'rdii.s  djlliciillies  in  the  way.  Iiut  they  are 
C.ir  I'riini  being  insiipi'r.ible ;  and  we  are  clear 
tlial  eillier  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  cler- 
gymen should  be  given  to  parishes,  or  that  they 
should  lie  iitithorised  |iereiiiptorily  to  reject  any 
presentee  nut  ai'Ceplalile  to  tliein.  I  lie  latter, 
perhaps,  would  lie  the  least  evceplioiialile  mode 
of  dlspooing  of  the  i|uestioii  ;  and  it  niiglil  at 
once  be  etl'ected  by  giving  the  nln  act  id'  the 
(•uneral  Assembly  the  forco  of  law.      I'liis  pri- 
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vilege  Is,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  pres-' 
bytery.  It  is  entirely  a  popular  institution;  and 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  con- 
scientiously attached  to  it  should  ever  approve  a 
system  of  absolute  patronage.  That  control 
over  the  election  of  clergymen,  for  which  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland 
are  now  contending,  is  not  only  right  and  proper 
in  itself,  but  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  institu- 
tions  of  the  country.  All  magistrates  of  bo- 
roughs, members  of  parliament,  and  other  func- 
tionaries, are  now  chosen  by  popular  election ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  a  different  practice 
should  be  followed  in  the  case  of  clergymen  ;  una 
that  they,  whether  acceptable  or  not,  should  be 
thrust  upon  the  public.  Such  a  system  is  sure, 
in  the  end,  to  destroy  itself.  To  keep  it  up  can 
serve  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  lessen  the  utility 
of  the  church,  to  occasion  agitation,  and  to  add 
to  the  number  of  dissenters. 

The  Scotch  church  is  a  perfect  democracy,  all 
the  members  being  equal,  none  of  them  having 
any  power  or  pre-eminence  of  any  kind  over 
another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  paroclilnl 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the 
minister,  who  is  always  resident,  and  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  of  wlioiii, 
however,  there  must  always  be  two,  selected  as 
elders.  The  principal  diity  of  the  latter  is  tu 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist 
in  visiting  the  sick.  The  session  interferes  in 
certain  cases  of  scandal,  calls  parties  befure  it, 
and  inflicts  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Rut  parties 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  may  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  kirk  session  to  tiic 
presbytery  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  next  highest 
tribunal  in  the  church. 

A  presbytery  consists  of  the  clerjjymen  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  kirk  session.  It  has  cugni. 
zance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  li- 
mits, examines,  licenses,  or  rejects  preachers,  ur 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  reviews  the  decisions 
r.i'  kirk  sessions,  &c.  Originally  presbyteries  nut 
every  week,  but  now,  in  general,  only  once  a 
month.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  their  ileci- 
sions  to  the  synods. 

A  synod  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  an  inilt- 
finite  number  of  contiguous  presbyteries,  wllli 
an  elder  from  each  of  the  different  kirk  sessiiiiis. 
This  court,  which  usually  meets  twice  a  year, 
reviews  the  decisions  of  presbyteries  ;  bill  ils 
own  decisions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  (ifiuTii 
Assembly,  the  lilghest  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
the  kingdom.      \Ve  subjoin 

A  .Statkmknt.  cxhlMllnff  an  Arrmint  of  the  Niiiiilicr  if 
.Synntln,  I'rnslivterlei,  I'ariiilii's,  and  C'lerjiyint'ii,  !«•. 
loiiKlnii  to  thii  L'hiiri'li  of  .'feotlaiiil  t  — 
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The  General  Assembly  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  sits  for  10  days  ;  but  it  has  power  to 
appoint  a  commission,  with  powers  equal  to  its 
own,  to  take  up  and  consider  any  matters  it  may 
have  left  undecided.  The  Assembly  is  honoured 
during  its  sittings  with  the  presence  of  a  noble- 
man, the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  High  Commissioner.  He  is 
merely,  however,  a  state  appendage,  and  cannot 
interfere  in  any  way  with  its  proceedings.  All 
matters  brought  before  the  Assembly  are  de- 
cided, after  debate,  by  a  vote.  Party  sometimes 
runs  as  high  in  the  Assembly  as  in  the  H.  of  C. ; 
and  the  discussions  are  frequently  as  acrimo- 
nious as  eloquent. 

The  stipends  of  the  St^otch  clergy  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  tithes  and 
other  property  that  belonged  to  the  itom.  Cath. 
church,  which  was  principalljr  seized  upon  at 
the  Reformation  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  court  of  session,  as  commissioners  of  teinds 
(tithes),  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  aug- 
ment the  livings  of  such  clergymen  as  may 
not  be  already  in  the  receipt  of  the  whole  dis- 
posable tithes  of  their  respective  parishes.  But 
in  many  parishes  the  tithes  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  or  exhausted;  and  in  1812  an  act  was 
passed  to  raise,  at  the  public  expense,  the  in- 
comes of  such  clergymen  as  had  less  than  150^  a 
year,  exclusive  of  glebes  and  houses,  to  that  sum. 
At  this  moment  (1H41)  the  average  income  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  exclusive 
of  the  ministers  of  ywoarf  sacra  parishes,  amounts 
to  about  200/.  a  year,  over  and  above  their  glebes 
and  houses,  the  average  value  of  which  may  be 
estimated  at  about  .'10/,  a  year. 

The  dissenters  from  the  church  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  members  of  the  United  Associate 
Sviiod,  Hurgher  Synod,  and  Relief  Synod.  The 
secession  took  place  in  1741,  in  consequence, 
as  already  stated,  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  patronage.  I'herc  are  some  other  bodies  of 
dissenters ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  iiiHux 
of  Irish  into  Glosgow,  the  lioinan  (.'atholics 
have  received  a  great  accession  of  numbers. 
1  ho  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Kiighmd  have 
also  become  fashionable  among  a  gtaid  many  of 
the  higher  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
nimiber  of  the  dissenterH  has  been  very  greatly 
exiijigeiiited ;  and  nt  this  moment  (1841)  we  du 
not  sii|)|)ose  that,  altogether,  they  exceed  G(X),()00, 
or,  at  the  outside,  (i.'K),0(K). 

/'»W/c  Inslrvclion.  —  An  endowed  school  has 
heeii  I'or 
|mrisli 

build  the  school- house,  and  a  house  for  the  resi- 
lience of  the  master,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary, 
which,  at  present,  varies  from  a.'i/.  I'M.  <»(/.  to 
,'H/.  4>'.  rxt.  'I'he  power  of  nominating  and  ap- 
poinllng  schoolmasters  is  vested  in  the  landlords 
and  minister  of  the  |>arisb.  It  is  iisiiallv  ex- 
pected that  a  Scotch  parochial  teacher,  besides 
being  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be 
able  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  rending  of 
Kn)!lish,  the  arts  of  writing  and  aritlimctic,  and 
the  mure  iisi'I'nl  brunches  of  priiclic.il  iniillienia- 
tii's,  n\\i\  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attaiii- 
nu'iits  as  qiialifv  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the 

rudiments  of  Greek. 
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Exclusive  of  the  statutory  allowance,  school- 
masters receive  fees  fiom  their  pupils,  according 
to  a  scale  regulated  by  the  landlords  and  clergy- 
men, I'hey  are  in  general  very  mcKlerate,  vary- 
ing, for  thediH'erent  branches  of  education,  from 
\s.  6d.  to  7s.tid.,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  \0s.  a 
quarter.  An  efllcicnt  system  of  education  has, 
in  consequence,  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes,  and  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage. 

In  the  largest  country  parishes  there  are  often 
subsidiary  schools,  established  by  the  landlords, 
the  masters  of  which  are  allowed  a  portion  of  the 
statutory  salary ;  and  in  all  the  more  consider- 
able towns  by  far  the  gteater  proportion  of  the 
children  are  educated  at  non-parochial  schools. 
Speaking  generally,  classical  instruction  is  not 
carried  to  the  same  extent,  in  any  of  the  Scotch 
schools,  that  it  is  ciirried  in  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
the  higher  class  of  English  schools ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  furnish  an  extremely  good  and 
useful  education. 

Several  returns  have  been  published  of  the 
number  and  description  of  the  various  Scotch 
schools,  and  of  the  number  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  by  whom  they  are  attended.  But 
these  returns  are  all  very  incomplete,  but  little 
to  be  depended  upon,  and,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  worthless.  At  an  average,  we  believe,  it  may 
be  estimated  that  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  inhab.  of  Scotland  are  at  schools  or  aca- 
demies of  one  description  or  another. 

The  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught 
in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's  (which  see).  Each 
of  these  universities  has  faculties  of  literature, 
philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  No  religious 
test  is  re(|uired  from  the  students;  the  latter 
do  not  live  in  college  halls,  as  in  the  English 
universities,  and  are  nut  subject  to  any  col- 
lege jurisdiction  when  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
university. 

Edinburgh  University  was  long  celebrated  as  a 
medical  school,  and  still,  indeed,  preserves  some 
considerable  |)ortion  of  its  ancient  celebrity. 
Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  instruction  alfurded 
by  the  Si.-otch  universities,  though  in  many 
respects  defective,  is  as  good  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected,  so  long  as  the  vicious  practice  is 
followed  of  allowing  the  professors  to  judge' of 
the  qualilicutions  of  candidates  fur  degrees  and 
literary  honours;  that  is,  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  pupils,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  so- 
lidity and  eliiciency  uf  their  own  plan  uf  in- 
struction. The  Scutch  univeriities  labour  under  a  . 
great  disadvantage,  from  the  want  uf  a  super- 
aniiiiation  fund.  The  professors,  having  no  re- 
source on  which  to  fall  back  in  the  event  of 
their  Retting  into  ill  health,  are  frequently 
obligeil  to  cling  to  their  chairs,  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  long  after  they  have  been  dL^ablcd, 


ir  a  lengthened  neritMt  established  in  every    by  sickness  and  otherwise,  from  a  proper  dii- 
in  Si'otlaiul,     '1  he  landlords  are  bound  to  !  charge  of  their  duties. 


rgt 

Laiiniiniiv  and  l.ilfratuiv.  —  It  has  long  been 

a  prevaient  opinion  that  the  English  and  .Scotch 

languages  are  merely  dill'ertnt  dialects  derived 

from  the  s^mie  common  .source ;  and  there  are 

very  giHul  grouiuls  for  thinking  that  this  opinion 

is  correct.      I'here   is,  however,    no   reason  for 

concluding,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  .Scotch 

is  merely  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  English,     It 

isijiilte  nx ancient  as  the  lattir;  and  buth,  in  fact, 

uieilialectsderivt  il  iVoiii  thes^inieorigiiial  tongue, 

i  he    (totliic    (H'ciipaiil.s   ol'  the    lower   parts    of 

England  and  Scotland  ilid  not  all  ciune  from  the 

saiiii'  parts  of  the  I'ontineiit,  so  that  there  would 

most  probably  be  at  the  epoch  uf  their  iinmigr». 

Uu  4 
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tion  considerable  differences  in  tlieir  dialects :    it  may  be  said  that  Scotland  had  no  newspaper 


and  while  these,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  di 
minished  by  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
in  their  new  settlements,  they  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  be,  in  some  instances,  likely  to  be 
increased  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Celts 
and  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  with 
new  comers ;  till,  at  last,  they  would  be  moulded 
into  new  dialects  of  the  same  common  language. 


press,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name,  till  after  the 
close  of  last  war.  During  the  year  ending  the 
Sth  January,  1841,  73  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  Scotland,  to  which  4,751,043  stamps 
were  issued. 

The  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
1802,  is  an  important  epoch,  not  only  in  Scotch, 
but  in  European  literature :  it  effected  a  total 


One  of  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of  j  and  most  advantageous  change  in  the  previous 


the  Scotch  language  is  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  in  1288,  written  soon  after  the 
event.  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  is 
also  a  distinguished  writer;  and  the  language 
was  farther  iinproved  and  perfected  bv  James  1., 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  trans- 
lator of  Virgil,  &c.  But  since  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  and  especially  since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  the  Scotch  has  been  gr.iduully 
giving  way  to  the  English,  and  it  is  now  used 
only  by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.  The  poems  of 
Burns,  and  some  of  Scott's  novels,  have  tended, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  perpetuate  and  popu- 
larise the  Scotch  language ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  powerful  influence,  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  i't 
will  wholly  cease  to  be  a  spoken  language.  In 
fact,  it  mavbe  said  to  be  almost  extinct  already; 
for,  though  most  persons  use  Scotch  words  m 
their  ordinary  convt^rsation,  there  are  now  very 
few  indeed,  if  any,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
who  speak  Scotch  without  a  large  intermixture 
of  P^nglish. 

The  Erse  or  Gaelic,  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  Highlands, 
is,  nu  doubt,  the  language  uf  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country.  It  differs  but  little  from 
the  Irish  ;  so  little,  that  after  a  short  intercourse, 
persons  speaking  Irish  and  those  speaking  Erse 
have  no  difficulty  in  undcrstandinf^  each  other. 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Irish  and  Erse 
are  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Welsh.  The 
Manks,  or  native  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Erse  or  Irish. 

It  would  be  useless  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to 
enter  upop  any  statements  with  respect  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  are  but  few  departments  in  which  it 
cannot  boast  of  writers  of  the  highost  excellence 


style  of  criticism  and  periodical  writing. 

The  Provision  for  the  Poor  that  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  originated,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, in  attempts  to  repress  mendicity.  The 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  reference  to 
this  subject  bear,  in  many  respects,  a  close  si- 
milarity to  the  English  acts,  and  arc  partly, 
indeed,  copied  from  the  latter.  They  differ, 
however,  from  the  English  laws  in  this  import- 
ant respect,  that  they  make  provision  only  for 
the  maimed  and  impotent  poor,  and  not  for 
those  who  are  able-bodied ;  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally laid  down  by  the  best  authorities  that  the 
latter  have  no  title  to  claim  relief  as  matter  of 
right.  The  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in 
Scotland  differs  extremely  from  their  adminis- 
tration in  England;  andto  this,  more  than  to  any 
diSbrence  in  the  laws  themselves,  the  wide  dis. 
crepancy  that  now  exists  between  the  provision 
for  the  poor  in  the  two  countries  is  mainly  id 
be  ascribed.  In  Scotland  the  administration  of 
the  poor's  funds  is  usually  vested  in  the  kirk 
sessions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  any  landlord  may 
call  the  session  of  any  ])arish  in  which  he  hi's 
property  to  account  for  their  administralioil  ct' 
those  funds,  and  may  attend  and  vote  at  their 
meetings  in  reference  to  such  matters.  No  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or  other  inferior  judge, 
is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  kirk  sessions  and  landlords  in  their  conduct  of 
the  aflkirs  of  the  poor ;  and  as  the  members  of 
the  sessions  consist,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in 
country  parishes,  either  of  landlords  or  f'urm- 
ers,  holding  under  leases  of  considerable  length, 
they  have  always  been  anxious  to  keep  the  charge 
for  the  poor  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

So  cconoinically,  indeed,  have  the  poor's  funds 
been  administered,  and  so  anxious  have  the  ad- 
ministrators been  to  allow  none  but  really  neces- 
sitous  persons  to  participate  in  them,  and  t(i 


Speaking  generally,  the  literature  of  Scotland,  _ ^  ,,. 

ascontrasti'd  with  that  of  England,  may,  perhaps,  I  keep  the  allowances  as  low  as  possible,  that 
be  said  to  be  less  learned,  less  practical,  and  less  j  assessmi>nt8  for  the  support  of  the  poor  have  not 
playful;  and  to  be  more  metopnysical,  scholastic,  I  been  intriMluced  into  more  than  about  a  third 
and  su8taine<l.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  |  jiart  of  the  parishes  uf  Scotland,  and  that  in  the 
difficult  to  specify  the  causes  which  have  occa-  j  others  the  poor  ore  supported  by  collections 
sioned  this  difference  in  the  literature  of  the  two  j  made  at  church  d(K)rs,  and  other  voluntary  con- 
divisions  of  the  island;  but,  owing  to  the  more  |  tribntions.  "  The  Si-olch,"  to  use  the  words  of 
intimate  connection  that  now  subsists  between  ,  a  Report  bv  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  iHai, 
the  people  of  both,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  "  have  unitorml^  prm-eeded  on  the  priiiciple, 
gradually  become  b'ss  perceptible.  j  that  every  individual  is  bound   to  provide  for 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent   period  the  '  himself  by  his  own  labour,  so  long  as  he  is  abl 


Scotch  newspaper  press  was  alike  inefficient  and  ,  to  do  so ;  and  that  his  parish  is  onlv  to  makn  u|i 
degraded.  This  was  not  a  consemience  of  any  that  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  fife  which  he 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  news-    cannot  earn  or  obtain  by  other  lawful  means. 


paper  discussions,  but  was  wholly  a.scr'bable^  to  Even  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  the  relations 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  court  of  justiciar).  Full  and  iieiKhboiirsofthe  paupers  have  a  pride  in  pro- 
scope  was  given  to  the  panegyrists  of  the  govern-  '  viding  tor  their  necesitities  either  in  whole  or  in 
ineiit  of  the  day,  how  worlhless  soever  it  might  part.  'I'his  circumstance  will  account  for  Ihc 
be;  but  any  one  who  hapjKMied  to  (juestion  its  Kmall  number  of  paupers  in  some  very  poiuiloiis 
merits,  or  who  ventured  to  espouse  or  recoin-  i  parishes ;  and  serves  at,  the  same  time  to  explain 
mend  any  doctrine  or  theory  not  approved  by  a  fact  which  is  obvious  in  so  many  returns  in 
the  lord  adviK-aie  for  the  lime  being,  was,  in  the  country  di.stricts,  that  the  stuns  given  i.i 
fact,  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  might  be  \  pau|K>rs  appear  to  be  so  disproportioiied  to  whiil 
luiiiisheil  almost  ut  ple.isiire.  The  servility  of.  their  real  necessities  retpiire.  A  sui.ill  sum 
the  judges,  and  the  facility  of  pii-kiiig  juries,  I  given  to  aid  their  other  rcMiurces  afTiirds  tlii'ii. 
aflSirded  the  agents  uf  government  a  ready  meuni  the  relief  which  Is  neces.sary  ;  and  it  would  he 
uf  crushing  any  obnoxious  writer;  and,  in  fact,  ,  bulh  against  the  true  interests  and  the  inorsi 
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habits  of  the  people  were  a  more  ample  provision 
made  for  them  by  their  parishes." 

Latterly,  however,  an  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  that,  under  the  existing  system,  eco- 
nomy is  carried  to  an  excess ;  and  that  the  really 
necessitous  poor  are  not  adequately  provided 
for.  We  incline  to  think  that  this  opinion  is 
perfectly  well  founded;  and  the  statements  in 
Dr.  Alison's  valuable  publications,  and  those 
previously  laid  before  the  reader  in  articles  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  this  work,  exhibit  a  state 
of  things  that  calls  loudly  for  alteration  and 
amendment.  Economy  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  administration  of  the  aii'airs 


of  the  poor.  No  doubt  it  is  a  most  important 
consideration  ;  but  the  claims  of  humanity  arc 
not  to  be  trampled  under  foot  for  its  sake,  as 
they  certainlv  have  been  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land. We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  see  any 
serious  inroad  made  on  the  existing  system ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  objections  now  made  to  it 
might  be  obviated  by  giving  paupers  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  sheriffs,  and  instructing  the  latter 
to  see  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
really  necessitous.  We  subjoin,  from  theUeport 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  the  following 
statement,  exhibiting  an  ^ 


Account  of  the  Tariglies,  and  of  the  Number  and  Description  of  Persons,  in  Scotland,  that  participated  In  the 
Poor's  Funds,  In  l«.t« ;  the  Amount  of  such  Funds,  and  the  Sources  whence  they  were  derived;  the  Mode  and 
Kxponsc  of  MnnaBemcnt,  &c. 


,  1.  Pariahet  and  Po}iulatitm, 

PiirlshM      -  -  - 

I'up.  iwr  censuaof  IS.'Sl    -  -  -  -  . 

1 1.  Niimhfr  qf  Ponr,  nnit  Amounl  qf  RMrf  nffordtd. 
I'twr  on  tiermaiieiu  rull : 
Number  of  ptrMins        ..... 
Rate  |ier  t-ent.  of  these  to  the  pop.      ... 

Sums  ilUtributcd  to  them         ...  - 

R.,eof™llef,« annum  to  e„ch  5 VIS  fene"! 
IndnWual  -  •  "^  Average 

Hate  |ier  head  of  the  burden  to  the  pot 

Luniiticft : 
Number  of  peFwmn        .  -  -  .  . 

Hite  per  cent,  to  the  |iop.        .... 

Amount  apiilteri  to  their  maintenance,  Stc. 
Average  rate  for  each  lunatic  •  .  -  . 

Ortasional  poor: 
Number  of  |ier»on«        .  .  .  .  . 

Hate  per  cetit.  to  the  pop.         .  -  .  . 

Amount  dUtrlbuted  to  lliem    .  -  .  . 

Average  rateof  relief  toeach  iiulividual 
Total  poor : 
Numlierofperjont         .  .  .  .  . 

Hate  per  cent,  lo  the  pop.         .  .  .  , 

Amount  applied,  including  coat  of  etlucation 
AviTageraletoeach  pauiier  .  -  . 

Hate  \Kt  head  of  the  burden  to  the  pop. 

III.  Fundi  far  Suffml  i\f  Ike  Pair. 
l.ef(al  awewmenti  .  .  -  .  . 

Itflte  i«r  heail  on  the  |iop.  .  .  -  . 

I'hurrlwliHir  roUecllonH   .  .  -  .  . 

n.iie  iipr  head  on  the  tiop.  .  -  .  . 

I llher  voluntary  iimtrlbutloni     .  -  .  . 

Halt'  in'.'  head  on  the  (top.  .  -  .  . 

MShiun  f\inda  ...... 

Total  funda  ...... 


Hired  aiienta 
tlnlultoni  aRenta 


IV.  Manttetmmt. 

'  Fur  lev,  iiig  itRMMxinent 
Kor  managing  the  |Hjor 
I'otal 

MeintH'r«  of  niision 
Other  iiersons     - 
Total        .  .  . 


V.  Krpente  qf  Mitnttufment. 
Avera^jp  aiuiual  e»|>ense  of  levying  .iMtcmment 
1)0.  do.  inanaKlOft  the  iMiur 

(ai  to  aiMMtneiit 
M   to   si'tlleinent  of  pautiers,  and 
clabni  fur  relief 
Total  i'X])en«e        ...... 

Katt'lK'rpauiH'r     ...... 

Hale  per  he.ul  on  jKip- 


Not  asseascd. 
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1     0    4-7 
U    O    G'lU 

ail  8S 

•OM 

L.      I.   d. 

«,1.11  19    9 
10    1    U-il 
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Historical  Sketch,  —  The  early  history  of  Scot- 
liuul  is  at  once  obscure  and  uninteresting.  The 
ennntry  was  long  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in 
l''.uro)ie;  and  though  Kenneth  II.  {aiiiw  8:)H) 
JH  sniil  to  have  united  the  extensive  territories 
from  the  Tyne  N.  to  the  I'entland  Frith  into 
one  kingdom,  it  is  nbiiiidmitly  certain  that  va- 
rious extensive  districts  were  in  n  great  measure 
independent  of  the  crown  for  several  centuries 
after  this  periiHl.  In  conse<]uence  of  their  early 
hidding  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
other  lands  in  Kngland,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  lu'ciistoined  to  appear  in  the  Knglish  court 
to  perforin  luiiiiage  for  these  posses.sions ;  in  tha 
same  way  as  the  Knglish  moiuirchs  were  them- 
selves  iK'ciistomed  to  perforin  liomage  to  the 
kiiigH  of  France  for  NoriuHudy  and  the  other 
(iroviiicei    laid    by    them    in    that    kingduiii. 


(Stuart's  Public  Law  qfScollaml,  note  viii. )  On 
the  extinction  of  the  'direct  line  of  the  Scottish 
kings  in  1*290,  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Nor- 
way, John  liuliol  and  llobcrt  liruce,  descend- 
ants of  the  Scottish  king  David  I.,  appeared  ns 
competitors  for  the  crown.  The  pretensions  of 
both  were  suiiported  bv  powerful  parties ;  and, 
to  avoid  a  civil  war,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  amicable  decision  of  Edward  1,, 
king  of  England,  This  able  and  politic  prince 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  advance  the 
principle,  fur  which  the  homage  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  Scotch  princes  for  their  En- 
glish nossessions  xfl'orded  u  colourable  pretext, 
that  the  kings  of  England  were  the  paramount 
sovereigns  or  liege  lords  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  coiii|ietitors  for  the  crown  should  do 
hoiiiuge  to  hiiii  OS  such.     'I'his  was  cuiiieuteU 
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to;  and  Edward,  finding  Baliol  most  suitable 
to  his  views,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  latter, 
however,  being  less  subservient  than  was  ex- 
pected, was  speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who 
attempted  to  sieze  the  kingdom  on  pretence  of 
its  having  escheated  to  him  through  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. Sir  William  Wallace  raised  the  standard 
of  independence ;  and  in  the  sequel,  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  appeared  in  the  field;  and  after  unpa- 
ralleled exertions,  continued  through  a  series 
of  years,  the  great  victory  of  Bannockburn 
(1314)  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  established  the  conqueror  and  his  family  on 
the  throne. 

The  only  daughter  of  Ilobert  Bruce  having 
married  the  lord  high  steward,  Ilobert,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stuart  who  arrived  at  the  royal  dignity,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  David  II.,  in  1371. 
From  this  period,  the  historv  of  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively well  known ;  and  the  continued  and 
extraordinary  ill  fortune  that  attended  the  length-  - 
encd  series  of  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
has  vested  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  principles  of  the  reformers  were  early 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nobility  and 
people.  The  Protestant  religion  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  13(i(),  shortly  before  the  return 
of  the  beautiful,  but  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  from 
France,  where  she  had  been  sent  to  be  educated. 
At  this  period  the  royal  authority  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  ;  the  most  violent  contentions  prevailed 
amongst  the  nubility ;  and  it  would  have  rci|uireil 
a  sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  energy  of 
character  to  conduct  the  government  under 
such  difficult  circumstances.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of  Mary, 
who,  though  not  without  gouil  talents,  was  wholly 
inexperienced,  at  the  same  time  that  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  strongly  imbued 
with  anti- Protestant  prejudices,  and  that  the 
violence  of  her  passions  made  her  sacrifice  her 
own  reputation  and  innocence,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  kingdom,  to  their  gratification. 

Having  been  deposed  in  l.ViT,  Mary  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  James  VI.,  then  a  minor. 
The  latter  succeeded,  on  the  demise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  lf;03,  to  the  crown  of  England, 
when  the  two  British  kingdoms  were  happily 
united  under  one  sovereign.  {See  vol.  i.  790., 
&c.) 

From  the  accession  of  the  (louse  of  Stuart 
to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  a  period  of  about 
2:M)  years,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was 
in  a  most  unsettled,  turbulent  slate.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  early  introduced  into 
the  country  ;  and  the  great  estates  and  inHu- 
encc  enjuyad  by  several  of  the  nobles  enabled 
them  to  rival  the  sovereign  in  power  mid  Im- 
portance, and  s<imetiiues  to  despise  his  orders, 
and  insult  his  person.  In  France,  England, 
and  other  countries,  the  sovereigns,  by  en- 
franchising the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns, 
and  attachin;;  iheni  t<i  their  interests,  succeeded, 
through  their  assistance,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  in  abating  the  pride  and  independence 
of  the  barons,  and  reducing  them  to  obcdlenee. 
But  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  no  such  snpixirt 
on  which  to  fall  back:  there  was  not,  in  fact, 
a  tingle  great  town  in  the  kingiliiin  ;  aiul  they 
had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  they  could  draw  IVoiii  the  crown 
estates,  and  from  the  contributions  of  such  of 


thoir  vassals  as  happened  to  be  at  the  tim^  in  their 
interest,  or  they  could  coerce.  In  consequence* 
of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  kings  was  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  limits ;  the  civil  broils  in  which 
they  were  almost  always  engaged,  were,  in  most 
instances,  fomented  and  abetted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England ;  and,  a  few  snort  intervals 
excepted,  the  country  was  involved  in  continuous 
anarchy  and  confusion.  (iSVc  the  admirable  in- 
troductory chapter  to  Robertson,  and  the  Histo- 
ries of  Pinkerton,  Tytler,  Sec,  passim.  ) 

The  union  of  the  crowns  in  lti03  introduced 
a  great  change  for  the  better  into  the  state  of 
domestic  affairs  in  Scotland.  The  barons  coukl 
no  longer  look  to  England  for  open  or  under- 
hand support  in  their  contests  with  their  sovc. 
reigns ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
the  latter  was  vastly  increased  by  their  boiiij; 
able  to  employ  the  resources  of  a  far  more  civil. 
ised,  populous,  and  powerful  monarchy  iii  their 
disputes  with  their  ancient  subjects.  Heiici', 
though  Scotland  laboured  under  various  griev- 
ances, resulting  principally  from  the  tinreason- 
able  hostility  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  Presbytcriun 
form  of  church  goveriuneiit,  to  which  the  grciit 
majority  of  the  public  were  enthusiastically  at- 
tached, she  gained  prodigiously  in  tranquillity 
and  good  order  subsequently  to  160.3. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707  was,  as  it 
were,  the  necessary  result  and  completion  of  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Though  excessively  un- 
popular at  the  time,  and  ojiposed  by  many  of 
the  best  Scotch  patriots,  it  has  been  of  vast  ud- 
vantage  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  eidp  rt 
generally. 

The  consequences  of  the  rebellion  of  nv, 
were  also,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  and 
disgusting  cruelty  exhibited  in  Its  suppression, 
advantageous.  It  extinguished  for  ever  the  hin);- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  .Jacobites;  and  it  stimu- 
lated government  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
abating  the  barbarism  that  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands, and  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  eflicieiit 
administration  of  justice  into  all  parts  of  the 
cinintry.  In  this  view  the  old  feudal  hereilitarv 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  and  sherills  iinnii- 
nated  and  paid  by  the  crown  were  appointi'd  in 
their  stead ;  and  this  most  .salutary  measure  lieiiii,' 
accompanied  by  the  coiiNtriiction  of  niilit<irr 
roads,  that  were  carried  into  the  remotest  (US'. 
tricts,  the  empire  of  the  law  was  fully  established; 
disorders  of  all  sorls  were  promptly  repres.scd ; 
and  at  length  the  public  energies  were  h;i|i|Hly 
turned  into  those  departments  of  industry  unit 
enterprise  in  which  they  have  achieved  Mull 
astonishing  results. 

SCi;  rAlll  (Bii.  Chri/nopiilh),  n  town  of  XmU- 
Turkey,  beliiK,  howcvrr,  in  i'HCt,  a  Huliiirl)  of  C'lmiilai!- 
thio|il(>,  o|ij|i(i»lli-  thi'  liiltiT,  on  tlw  otliiT  .sl<l('  (li  llir 
t'hmini'l  of  ('iinntiiiilliiopU',  on  the  llitli.\iiliin  tlian. 
aliont  I)  in.  1^.  .SithkIIo  I'olnt.  Ilii  pii'|>.  Iia<  Ikii 
varldimly  t-Hllmnti'd  lit  I'roin  aii.lMHI  tolKMXHl.  It  is  huii 
on  tint  ili-rlivlty  of  mivi'iiiI  liilli,  iiiul  lias  n  very  jn'. 
tiiri'ii(|iii<  npiii'iirniirc  from  tlit'  opiioslti-  bliorrK:  its  in- 
tfrliir  H  nlmlliir  to  Unit  ol'lhi!  TnrklHh  ciiplliil.  and  it  k 
liiillt  ill  tint  KHiniT  Ktyli'.  A  pnlai'c  of  the  siiliaii.  «iih 
cxti'iiHlvi!  KOrdciii,  liiirrnckii  coiiiilructf'd  liy  thf  \m 
sultan  Mnhinond,  ii'vrral  IniinUoinc  inosiiurs,  a  iint<'<i 
I'olli'Ki'  of  liowliiiK  ili'rvmhrii,  ai'Vi'ral  lariii'  {rini'tni", 
with  piilillc  lialhii,  liazaam, /vc,  arr  the  prliicipal  nliiii" 
ami  piilillc  f'uliitillfliinriili.  It  Is  a  riMMlirvcms  Tur  llu 
mcri'lianti and inravuna  t'roin  Arnii'iila and  l'c'r»ia  Irnilnn 
tn  t  iinslHiitlnoiili',  and  in  llii'  tlrtl  ntatlun  Itir  thoiis»m. 
IiMmk  III  till-  I'lirkish  troops  In  Asia. 

Snilarl  is  very  aiiiliiit.  and  Is  tald  to  ouc  ii<  in 
nnnii*  of  Chri/Kn/ui/iH  to  tlti*  nri'innstanrc  of  tin*  triiiMi:i 
ofllii'  I'lTsl.ins  having  Ihtii  islalilisliid  in  il  wliiiiMn) 
ntti'inplrd  tlii'  i'oni|iirtt  of  (iri'i'ir.  its  virinilv  wa:  ««•• 
inoralilc  for  tin- ilrrislvo  \li'tory  olilninrd  \tv  ('i>ii>lJiiliiit 
tliotirt'al  oviT  Ills  rival  I.liinliK.  ( i'lnimr  s.l.tiii  Mint", 
1.  lUl.i  Tournrjurl,  i'larkr,  Ellioll.Hr  ,fM»m.) 
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SCUTARI. 

Scutari,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  and 
the  cap.  of  a  pachalic  in  Albania,  S.  of  the  Lalee  Scutaro 
(an.  Labeatii  Palut),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bojana  and 
Drinassi,  about  IC  m.  from  the  emlHiiichure  of  the  former 
in  tlie  Gulph  of  Drino,  in  the  Adriatic,  iHm.  S.E.  Cat- 
taro.  Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  20,000.  It  has  a 
pretty  strong  citadel,  on  an  isolated  rocic  ;  with  varions 
mosques,  and  Ureek  and  Kom.  Cath.  cliurches.  It  stands 
on  uneven  ground,  and  is  built  in  a  very  straggling  man- 
ner. A  rather  active  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  which  ascend  the  Bojano  to  the  lake  ;  the  inhab. 
also  manufacture  cotton  fabrics  and  arms,  and  build 
small  vessels.  Scutari  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
tlie  an.  Scodra,  the  cap.  of  the  lllyrian  king  Ueiitius ; 
ami  which  subsequently  appearsto  have  become  a  Roman 
colony.  It  is  still  a  place  of  imiiortance  ;  and  when  Sir 
J.  Ilobhouse  travelled  in  Albania,  the  power  of  its  chief 
was  the  only  counterpoise  to  that  of  All  Pasha.  (Hob- 
house's  Albania,  462.  ;  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  i.  40,  41. ; 
llorscliebnann.) 

SCYM.A  and  CHARYBDIS:  The  former  is  a  fa- 
mous rock  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  N .  entrance  to  the 
narrow  strait  separating  Italy  from  Sicily ;  ami  the  latter 
is  an  equally  famous  whirlpool  in  the  str.-iit  near  the 
Sicilian  coast.  Scylia  is  a  bold  rocky  headland,  about 
2U0tt.  In  height,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  hollowc^d 
at  the  base  into  caverns  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  castle,  in  lat.  38°  14'  W  N.,  long,  lijo  44' 
K.  There  is  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side  the  rock  ;  and 
the  town  of  Scylia,  built  principally  on  the  steep  acclivi- 
ties of  the  ridge,  stretches  down  to  the  shore  on  either 
side.  It  has  about  5,000  inhabs.,  said  to  be  expert  fisher- 
men, seamen,  and  divers. 

This  little  town  suffered  tremendously  from  the  ejirth- 
quake  that  devastated  Calabria  in  1783.  A  large  portion 
of  the  inhab.,  with  tlie  prince  at  their  head,  Hed  to  the 
beach,  believing  it  to  be  least  exposed  to  danger.  But 
they  hiid  not  been  long  there  when  an  adjoining  cliff  fell 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  waves,  driven  back  by  its  fall,  rushed 
forward  again  with  such  tremendous  fury  as  to  rise  high 
iiimn  the  shore,  sweeping  along  witli  them  in  their  recoil 
2  ITri  persons,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  alive  I  (Swin- 
burne, ii.  419.) 

The  rock  of  Scylia  is  exactly  C,047  Eng.  yards,  or  nearly 
3J  m.  from  the  opposite  point  of  Faro,  at  the  N.E. «  itre- 
niity  of  Sicily.     The  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  is  not,  iiow- 
evcr,  oi^iosite  to  Scylia,  but  within  the  strait  outside  the 
tongue  of  land  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Messina.     From 
Its  prominent  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  Scylia 
is  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  current,  the  sen  making 
a  loud  noise  in  the  caverns  it  has  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
which,  of  course,  is  much  increased  in  storms.    Charyb- 
dis seems  to  be  formed  by  the  main  current  passing 
through  tlie  straits  from  the  N.  being  thrown  over  to  the 
Siiilian  shore  by  the  point  of  Pezio,  and  meeting  the 
lateral  current  running  in  an  opposite  direction.     It  is 
Irnm  70  to  'JO  fntlioms  deep,  cir'-iing  in  quick  eddies  ;  and 
Captain  Smyth  says  that  small  craft  are  sometimes  en- 
dangered by  it,  and  that  he  had  seen  n  74-guii   ship 
'•  whirled  round  on  its  surface."   ( Memoir  of  Sici/i/,  1 2;i. ) 
But,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  contrary  currents, 
and  tlip  formidable  appearance  of  I'hnrylKlis,  there  is  no 
l^mger  any  real  danger  in  navigating  the  straits,  provided 
(lui!  I'aution  be  exercised.  Although,  however,  it  be  quite 
obvious  that  Homer,  in  depicting  the  terrific  dangers  en- 
countered by  lHysses  in  this  famous  strait  (see  I'ope's 
Odi/uey,  lib  xxi.  Iin.87,  &c.),  has  made  a  veryliber.il 
use  111'  tlie  license  allowed  to  u  poet,  still  it  is  abundantly 
col  lain  that  It  must  have  been  much  more  dangerous  in 
aiilicjuity  than  at  present.     It  was  n  generally  received 
u|iiiilmi  among  the  ancients  that  It.ily  and  Sicily  were 
oiii'e  united,  and  that  they  had  been  torn  asiindi-r  by  some 
great  iimvulslon  of  nature.     Piiiiy  says,  "  SicHiii,  r/uon- 
rfiiHi  llrutlio  iifiro  eohiorens,  mux  iiilerfiiso  mnri  ariiha." 
(Lib.  Hi.  cap. K.  ;   see  also  Silius  Itnlieus,  lib.  xiv.  Iiii.2.  ; 
I'iiHil,  iVt'-)    Hut  whether  this  were  so  or  ii<it.  It  is  plain 
th;il  tlie  ai'tlon  of  the  current  for  a  niTiod  of  more  than 
,1,IHK1  years  must  have  materially  wiiieiied  and  di'epeiied 
the  Blrait,  and  worn  do*ii  those  rmky  prtmiiiieiires  that 
rciulcr  such  narrow  channels  peculiarly  daiiKenius.   The 
ciinrmiirai.ion  of  the  strait  lias  also,  no  doubt,  been  mate- 
rially altered  in  the  interval  by  the  earthqiLikes  so  preva- 
lent In  till!  reghin;  so  that  we  are  by  no  means  entltleil 
til  ascribe  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  in  regard  to  its 
ciaiijters,  solely  to  their  ignorance  of  navigation  or  their 
luvc  (if  the  marvellous. 

Ve>sels  in  pasting  through  the  straits,  in  order  to  avoid 
comini!  within  the  vortex  of  (Miarylidls,  s<imetimes  run 
iipiiii  Siylla,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fainnus  proverbial 
ex|iri's«iiin  — '•  Incidil  in  Seyllnm  eufiient  vilnre  I'hnryh. 
dim  ;  "  a|>|illcablc  to  those  who,  to  avoid  a  less,  run  Into 
a  Urealer  danger. 

Ni:il.\S  ri.XN  (ST.),  a  fortified  frontier  city  and  sea- 
|i(iit  111  Spain,  cap.  prov.  (iiilpnscoa.  iii  IlUeay.  at  the 
I'xtreinity  iil  a  low  i^andy  tongue  of  laiui,  projeclliiK  into 
llic  ll.iv  Id  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  Kiieiilerr.ibia.  mid 
40  ni.  li.N.E.  Uilbuu.    Pop.,  according  to  Mlfiuno,  ■),72U, 
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exclusive  of  its  garrison ;  but,  including  this,  and  its 
suburbs,  the  pop.  may  be  taken  at  13,000.  Having 
been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  since  1813,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  regularly  constructed  towns 
In  the  peninsula,  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  t6 
most  other  Spanish  cities.  It  Is  defended  on  the  E. 
and  W.  by  strong  walls,  washed  by  the  sea ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  castle  of  Mota,  on  Mount  Urgullo,  a  rugged  cone 
near  400  ft.  in  height ;  and  on  the  S.  it  is  shut  off  by  ad- 
vanced military  works,  and  by  the  little  river  Urumea, 
from  its  suburb  of  St.  Catherine.  The  castle  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  is  a  fortress  quilcindependent  of 
the  city,  with  which  it  communicates  liy  two  routes,  both 
defended  by  various  batteries.  St.  Sebastian  has  some 
handsome  squares,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  civil 
and  military  hospital,  &c. ;  its  streets  are  clean,  and  it  is 
abundantiv  supplied  with  water,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Urumea  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  8 
arches.  Though  secure,  and  well  defended,  the  harbour 
Is  dlHicuit  of  entrance  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  mole,  and  is  of 
small  size.  St.  Sebastian  has  always  been  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Philippine 
Company.  It  is  tlie  port  whence  Pampelufia,  Vittoria, 
Logrono,  &c.  obtain  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  co- 
lonial and  other  foreign  goods  ;  and  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  and  English  manufactures  destined  for 
Madrid,  and  other  towns  in  tlic  interior,  are  imported. 
Its  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  wool.  It  had  formerly 
some  large  cordage  tactories  and  tanneries,  but  these 
have  mostly  fallen  into  decay.  It  Is  the  residence  of  a 
military  governor,  2  justices,  and  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
delegation  of  police  i  a  lottery  depaitment,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  &c.  From  its  being,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
keys  of  Spain,  its  possession  has  always  been  an  object 
of  great  importance  in  the  contests  between  the  Frencli 
and  Spaniards.  The  former  took  it  In  1719,  1794,  and 
1808 ;  and  held  it  from  the  last-mentioned  epoch  till 
1813,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  L^'nedoch.  Tlie  latter  were 
repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm  in 
July  ;  but  they  succeeded,  though  not  without  an  enor- 
mous loss,  in  the  second  assault  on  the  31st  of  August. 
A  fire  having  broken  out  in  tlie  town  during  the  assault, 
it  was  all  but  destroyed.  Wn  regret  to  have  to  state 
that,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  tlic 
oHlcers,  the  most  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  victorious  soldiers.  ( ihVano,  Die.  de  Espafta,  SjC.  ; 
Knpier's  Peninsular  JVnr,  vl.  G-'i — 197.) 

SEn.VN,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  on  its  N.E.  fron- 
tier,  dip  Ardennes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tlie  Meuse,  12]  m. 
E.S.E.  Mezieres,  lat.  49"  42'  29"  N.,  long.  4°  57'  51*  E. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  ex.  comm.,  12,200.  Though  an  important 
tyontior  town,  the  Diet.  Giog.  says  that  its  works,  some 
of  wliich  were  constructed  by  Vauban,  have  latterly  been 
neglected  ;  and  Its  citadel,  at  its  S.E.  extremity,  has 
been  converted  into  an  arsenal.  It  stiinds  on  very  uneven 
ground,  and  is  separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Meuse,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  well  built ; 
the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  clean,  pre  ornamented 
with  iiiimernns  fountains ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  the  environs  are  various 
public  walks. 

Sedan  has  excellent  cavalry  and  other  barracks,  a  mi- 
litary liospital  for  liOO  patients ;  other  military  establisli- 
ments  s  a  Calvinist,  and  several  Hom.  Catholic  churches, 
a  public  library,  communal  college,  a  handsome  the- 
atre, &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a  ciiamber  of  manufactures,  Kc.  The  water  is 
said  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  foilre. 

Sedan  lias  beim  long  celebrated  lor  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, consisting  principally  of  fine  black  cloths,  and 
cassimeres.  In  I8;i«.37,  from  11. (KH)  to  12,000  work- 
people were  employed  in  the  woollen  manulactiires  of 
the  town  and  its  vicinity,  of  whom  from  3,(1(K1  to  4,0(H) 
belmigeil  to  the  town  ;  from  2,0i  0  to  2,.')00,  belonping  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  went  to  work  daily  within  the 
town ;  anil  the  remainder,  consisting  principally  of 
weavers,  inhabited  the  country  for  n  distance  of  from 
three  to  four  leagues  round.  The  last,  who  also  oe- 
ctipy  small  patches  of  land,  work  at  the  loom  in  their 
own  cottages ;  wliereas  tliose  who  live  in  and  near  the 
town  are  mostly  emiiloyed  in  large  manufacturing  es- 
tiibllshments.  In  tliese,  they  work,  nnminally  Id,  and 
really  from  II  to  15  hours  a  day.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  long  hours,  the  work-peoiile  of  Sedan  are  de- 
cldedly  better  fed,  clotlieil,  and  lodged,  than  those  of 
most  other  manufacturing  towns  of  France  ;  men  get 
from  abiiiit  2  to  3 J  I'r.  a  day  ;  women  rriim  I  to  2  Ir.,  and 
chiUlreii  from  10  sons  to  I  fr.  ( I  illenni',  I.  2(;4.) 

The  greatest  harmnny  siilislsts  between  the  work- 
peiiple  and  the  manufacturers.  Drunkenness  is  cimi. 
(laratively  rare,  though  In  other  respects  their  h.iblls 
nilglit  be  a  jtiiod  deal  im|>roved.  Instruction  Is  much 
mine  exteuMvely  dill^ised  among  the  work-people  lliiin 
at  Ulielms,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  all  Iho 
signs  iif  giiod  health  ;  eirciiinstjinees  chiefly  consequent 
un  the  nvn-lntroductlun  ufcliildrcn  Into  the  foctorlei  at 
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too  early  an  age.  Villermc  farther  addi,  that  their  edu- 
cation and  morali  are  both  in  a  atate  of  improvement. 
{Tableau  de$  Outriert,  I.  253—279.) 

Hoiiery,  leather,  arms,  and  hardware,  are  also  pro- 
duced at  Sedan ;  and  it  has  numerous  dying-houses,  with 
an  extensive  trade  In  drugs,  &c.  Previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution Sedan  was  the  cap.  of  a  principality,  which  had 
often  changed  hands  in  the  nildale  ages,  but  which  was 
finally  exchanged  witli  Louis  XIV,  for  some  other  fiefs 
by  the  Turenne  familv.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
French  generals,  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne,  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  in  the  citadel  of  which  he  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  16th  of  September,  161 1.  His  statue,  in 
bronze,  ornaments  tlic  principal  square.  (Hugo,  art.  Ar- 
dennes  ;  Diet.  Oiog.,  &c. ) 

SEGORBE  (an.  Segobrigar),  a  city  of  Spain,  cap. 
distr.  of  its  own  name  iu  Valencia,  near  the  Palancia, 
18  m.  N.W.  Murviedro.  Pop.,  between  C,0(M)  and 
7,000.  Streets  wide,  and  most  of  its  houses  well  built : 
it  has  several  squares,  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains,  a  cathedral  in  wliich  are  some  good  paintings, 
several  convents,  a  prison,  workhouse,  and  other  public 
edifices.  Its  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch,  earthenware,  and  paper,  the  distillation 
of  brandy,  and  the  quarrying  marble  in  the  vicinity. 
Two  large  fairs  are  annually  held  here.  Various  Un- 
man antiquities  have  been  louud  within  the  city.  ( Mi- 
nano  I  Fisher's  Picture  of  falcncia,  ij-r. ) 

SEGOVIA  (an.  Secuvia),  a  city  of  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
cap.  of  the  prov,  of  its  own  name,  48  m.  N.N.W.  Madrid. 
Pup.,  according  to  Minano,  12,880.  It  is  built  on  two 
hills  and  the  intervening  valley,  the  unevenness  of  the 
site  giving  it  a  wild  look.  Most  of  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  dirty,  the  houses  also  are  ill  built,  and  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  public  buildings  comprise  18  churches,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral,  five  hospitals,  a  mint,  a  college  for 
cadets  in  the  old  castle  or  Alcazar,  and  military  barracks. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  described  by  Swinburne  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Spain,  has  a  tower  330  It. 
high,  and  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabian 
styles,  nearly  resembling  that  in  the  great  church  at  Sala- 
manca. The  interior  is  cliaracterisud  by  a  simplicity 
rarely  seen  in  Spanish  churches,  tlie  effect  of  which  is 
iufinftely  superior  to  that  of  the  gildings  and  ornaments 
elsewhere  observable.  The  Alcazar  is  in  great  preserv- 
ation, occupying  a  commanding  situation  on  a  rock  rising 
alrave  the  open  country.  Towards  the  town  Is  a  large 
court  bcforo  the  great  outward  tower,  formerly  usiid 
as  a  prison,  but  now  as  a  college  of  cadets.  The 
rest  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique  palace,  once  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  It  com- 
prises several  magnificent  halls,  with  gilt  ceilings ;  and 
along  the  cornice  of  the  grand  saloon  are  .52  wooden 
statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain  seated  in  state.  The 
military  college  was  remodelled  on  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  instruction  given  by  the 
professors  embraces  most  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  military  science.  The  great  glory  of  Se- 
govia, however,  is  its  aqueduct,  supposed  to  liavc  been 
built  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  ofltoman  architecture  in  Spain. 
Swinburne  (ii.  24H. )  says,  tlint  "it  is  not  onlyiui  ad- 
mirable monument  for  its  solidity  and  good  masonry, 
which  have  withstood  the  violence  of  luirbarians  and  the 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons  during  so  ninny  ages,  but  Is 
wonderfully  beantifnl  and  light  in  its  design.  It  consists 
of  l(!l  arches,  in  two  ranges;  that  nearest  the  ground 
comprising  III-.,  of  which  43  are  surmounted  iiy  an  equal 
number  of  others  :  the  whole  is  built  of  square  stones, 
without  mortar;  and  at  the  lop  is  a  channel,  once  hol- 
low, but  now  liiUMi  lip,  only  8  ft.  wide,  and  without  a 
parapet.  The  total  Inngtli  of  the  aqiieilnct  in  710  yards, 
and  Its  height  in  crossing  the  valley  (measured  close  to 
the  I'lazii  del  Aitigft,Jt>,  wliere  two  of  the  arches  cross 
the  street)  Is  estiniated  by  Twiss  at  102  ft.,  though  other 
travellers  say  only  '.14  or  '.I.')  ft.  (Coinp.  rirnn,  82,  witli 
Townx/ienrI,  M.  IIS.,  anil  Iiix/ii,  1.  286.)  Swhiliurne  con- 
siders it  superior  in  cleg.iiu-e  even  to  the  I'oiit  dii  (iard, 
near  NUmes  ;  but,  in  |Hiint  of  fact,  the  IwodilTer  remark- 
ably ;  the  latter  having  3  intti'ad  of  2  rows  of  arches,  and 
the'extreinc  height  being  143(1. 

The  mint  of  Segovia,  I  lie  most  ancient  in  .Spain,  is  i 
(itnatedat  theliottoin  of  the  city,  ini  the  small  river  Kirs- 
ma,  the  water  of  which  turns  Its  inaciiinery  ;  for  many  ! 
years,  however.  Its  o|ierations  have  l)een  conllneil  to  lliu  I 
coinage  of  niaravedis,  qu.irtos,  and  other  copper  piiTcs.  | 
Segovia  is  said  to  Iw  a  decayed  city,  and  most  books 
on  Spain  contain  arconnts  of  tlie  former  llonrishlng  state  ! 
of  Its  woollen  inaiiiifai'tnres  ;  but  Capmany  lias  shown 
that.  If  not  wholly  unfonnded,  these  acruunts  are,  at  all 
events,  very  greatly  exaggeraleil ;  and  that,  when  moat 
flourishing,  the  niiinlx'r  of  looms  in  Sugovia  ilid  not  ex- 
cent  300  ((liifitiomt  Crilirat,  p.  37),  wlilcli,  pcrh.ips. 
Is  about  their  present  nninlxT.    It,  also,  iirodnccii  paper, 
earthenware,  and  glass.  A  fair  heUJ  here  In  June  is  niiicli 
frequented.    In  the  neighiiourhocHi  are  mines  of  lead  and 
cup|>er,  «i  well  as  quarries  of  black  marble. 
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The  early  history  of  Segovia  ii  lomewbat  obscure ; 
but,  like  most  other  cities  of  Castile,  it  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  from  the 
last  of  whom  it  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  1.5th 
century.  During  the  Peninsular  war  the  town  was  oe- 
cuplc<l  by  the  French  from  1808  to  1814.  (  Towtucnd,  ii. 
130-134  ;  Inglii,  i.  284—287. ;  MifUino. 

SEINE,  the  smallest,  but  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
important  dep.  of  France,  being  that  in  which  tlie  capi- 
tal is  situated.  It  extends  between  lat.  48°  43'  and  \i\<> 
58'  N.,  and  long.  2°  10'  and  2°  35'  E.,  being  entirely  snr- 
rounded  by  the  dep.  Selne-et-Oise.  Itisofanearly  circu- 
lar shape,  about  IS  m.  in  diameter.  Area,  47,54 8  hectares. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  1,106,891.  The  Seine  traverses  this  dep. 
in  its  centre,  with  a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  receives  the  Marne  within  its  limits.  There 
are  a  few  bills,  but  none  of  much  elevation.  Mont- 
Valerien  does  not  rise  to  4.W  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Seine,  and  Montmartre  is  only  344  ft.  in  height.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  calcareous,  this  dep.  forming  the  centre  of 
the  remarkable  tertiary  region  called  the  Paris  basin, 
{See  Paris,  ante,  p.  466.,  and  France,  vol.  1.  850.)  Hut 
the  chalk  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  vegetable  mould  of 
considerable  thickness  ;  and  the  manure  supplied  by  the 
capital  renders  the  dep.  very  productive.  Tlie  arable  lands 
are  estimated  at  29,295  hectares ;  meadows,  1,543  ditto; 
vineyards,  2,784  ditto ;  and  orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  3,.'iU2 
ditto.  Corn  is  not  extensively  raistHi,  and  the  little  that 
is  produced  is  but  Indifferent.  It  furnishes  very  superior 
peaches,  and  other  fruits ;  and  there  are  numerous 
market  gardens  for  kitchen  vegetables,  &c.  A  gueil 
many  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  are  fattened  for  the 
Paris  markets,  and  there  are  some  flocks  of  superiiir 
sheep.  In  1835,  of  60,897  properties  subject  to  the  cun- 
trib.  fonciere,  17,272  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr. ; 
while  12.522  were  rated  at  from  100  to  330  fr.,  and  2,Ulir, 
at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  The  manufacturing  industry 
centres  In  Paris,  wliich  see.  It  is  divided  into  3  arroiids., 
and  sends  1*4  mems.  totheCh.  of  Dep.  Registcd  electors. 
In  1838-39,  16,871.  Total  public  rev.,  in  1831,  g.5,592,18s 
fr. ;  expenditure,  15,843,551  fr.     {Hugo,  art.  Seine,  Sic.) 

Seink  (an.  Sequaua),  a  river  of  France ;  and  tliquch 
by  no  means  the  largest,  yet  one  of  the  most  inipur. 
taut  in  tlie  kingdom,  being  that  on  which  the  capital  s 
built.    It  rises  in  tlie  dt'p.  and  mountain-chain  of  the 
C6te  d'Or  (by  which  it  is  separated  tVom  the  basin  of  tiic 
Lolre),aboiitlat.47°30'N.,long.5OE.,20m.N.VV.D|ioii. 
It  flows   generally  in  a  N.W.  direction,  between  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  on  the  S.W.,  and  of  the  Meuse  and 
Somme  on  the  N.E.,  througli  tlie  d£ps.  of  Aube,  Seitip. 
et- Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine,  Eure,  and  Seine- liifO- 
rieure,  to  the  Ilritisli  Channel,  wliich  it  enters  by  a  uiilo 
a>stuary  at  Havre,  about  lat.  49°  30'  N.,  and  long.  0°  lU' 
E.,  nearly  opiiosite  Newhavrn  in  Sussex.     Its  entire 
course.  In  consequence  of  its  numerous  windings,  is  Cj. 
timated  at  500  in.,  for  nearly  350  of  which  it  is  navigalilc. 
Its  source  Is  about  1,420  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  si'a. 
But  more  than  3-4tlis  of  its  descent  takes  place  within  tim 
first  100  in.  of  its  course,  for  at  Troyes  it  is  not  more  th;iii 
440  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  at  Paris  its  mean  clevatiuii 
above  the  latter  is  only  51  ft.,  and  at  Itouen  26  ft.    (llrii. 
guiirc,  Orographie.)    From  Its  not  rising  in  mountains 
of  any  great  elevation,  it  is  neither  subject  to  serious  in- 
undations, nor  has  it  a  rapid  current ;  and  the  latter  cir. 
cumstance,  together  with  its  gentle  rate  of  descent  in  tlio 
lower  parts  of  its  course,  renders  it  higlily  suitable  for  na- 
vigation. The  chief  obstacles  to  Its  utility  are  the  shil'tlii;; 
sand-banks  in  its  icstiiary,  and  some  shallows  Ih'Ihii'h 
Quillebenf  and  Kunen,   At  Paris  the  Seine  is  from  3IKitii 
soon.  In  width;  at  its  mouth  it  is  7  m.  in  width.    It  is 
here  subject  at  the  return  of  every  tide  to  a  plunonic 
noil  termed  the  hurra,  similar  to  the  tiascaret  in  tlie 
Dordogne,  the  bore  in  the  Solway  Frith,  tianges,  he. 
This  consists  of  a  wave  of  gre.it  magnitude,  uilli  an 
almost  perpendicular  front,  impelled  Inwards  from  tlic 
sea  with  much  violence  as  liigh  as  Jiimlegi's,  and  Kmni'- 
times  even  as  far  as  llonen.     It  gives  notice  ol  its  .i)i- 
proach  by  a  noise  wliicli,  according  to  lingo,  is  heard  inr 
flirty  minutes  lieroreli.inil,  but  It  is,  notwithstaiullnK.  do. 
(iiK'iilly  productive  of  damage  to  shipping.     The  tide  in 
llie  .Seine  is  usually  perceptible  as  high  as   Hoiii'M,  td 
wliirh  city  the  river  is  navigable  for  veswls  of  vftifltoiii. 
Hespecling  the  trade  of  tlie  Seine,  gee  the  articles  IIaviik 
and  I'Aiiis. 

The  Seine  receives  several  considerable  irihiilarlcs; 
as  the  Anhe,  Marne,  ,'ind  Olse,  from  the  N.l''..,  iiml  llic 
Vonne,  Fnre,  ami  Itllle,  from  the  S,  and  \V.  llrtid'S 
Paris,  severid  large  ami  floiirisiiing  commercial  cities  ami 
towns  are  seated  on  the  Seine ;  as  Itoncn.  Kllkvii, 
Troyes,  Meliiu,  and  Moiitorfaii,  with  Chatillon,  n.ir, 
Nogciit,  ('nrliell,  St.  (icrinains,  .ind  llonHenr ;  and  at  ili 
mouth  is  Havre,  which,  Marseilles  excepted,  is  the  U[^l 
ciiininerclai  port  of  France. 

The  Seine  and  Its  tributaries  are  ronnectiil  hy  tlic 
canals  of  llriare,  Orleans,  and  Nivernals,  with  the  I.niri ; 
by  that  of  St.  (jucntin  with  the  Soniine  anil  .Scheldt :  li|t 
that  of  Ardennes  with  thu  Meuse,  and  by  th:U  uf  llnr. 
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gundy  with  the  Loire.  The  canal  of  Ourcq  (tee  Park, 
U.472.)  alio  communicates  with  it.  The  banks  of  the 
Seine  below  Paris  have  been  much  praised  for  their 
beauty.  "  I  reached,"  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  "  Rouen  by 
the  diligence  iVom  Paris  in  111  hours.  The  road  passes 
along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  which  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, but  de6cient  in  variety.  It  is  from  2  to  10  m.  in 
breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides,  not  by  hills,  but 
by  nlateam,  or  table-lands,  of  a  very  uniform  elevation. 
The  lands  are  carefully  cultivated,  but  enclosures  are 
rare,  and  the  cottages  small  and  mean.  I  went  from 
Itouen  to  Havre  by  the  steam-boat  in  eight  hours." 
iKoIrs  in  France  and  llalu,  pp.  lOS,  19G.) 

SKINE-INFEIUEUHK,  a  maritime  dcp.  of  France, 
reg.  N.,  formerly  comprised  for  the  most  part  in  the 
prov.  of  Normandy,  having  E.  the  deps.  8ommc  and  Oise, 
S   Eure  and  Calvados,  and  W.  and  N.  the  Hritish  Chan- 
nel.   Area,  6U2,UI2  hectares.      Pop.,  in   lH3fi,  «93,6H3. 
The  S.  binindary  consists  mostly  of  the  Seine  and  its 
aistuaries.   There  are  some  hill  chains,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.     Coasts  in  general  abrupt,  presenting  a 
succession  of  calcareous  cliiTs.    Climate  moist,  and  colder 
than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England.     Soil  generiilly 
ralcareous  or  sandy  ;  but  in  th<;  arronds.  of  Havre  and 
Yvetot  there  are  some  very  fertile  tracts,  consisting  of  a 
line  light  clay.     In  1834,  the  surface  is  said  to  have  lieen 
distributed  as  follows,  viz. :    378,01G    hectares    arable, 
•28,024  do.  meadows,  61,173  do.  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
(it<,844  do.  woods.    Agriculture  Is  more  advanced  in  this 
than  In  most  other  deps.     Ploughs  of  a  superior  kind 
have  latterly  been  introduced  ;  the  efficiency  of  manures 
is  well  understood  ;  and  fallows  have  been  to  a  consider- 
ahle  extent  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved rotation.    Near  Havre,  on  the  large  farms  only, 
a  fi'W  acres  are  in  fallow :   of  the  arable  land,  about 
(ine  third  part  may  be  in  wheat ;  one  third  in  oats,  barley, 
and  rye  ;  one  sixth  in  clover  ;  one  tweltlh  in  peas  and 
vitch'ps,  and  one  twelfth  in  flax  ;  and  these  are  about  the 
nroportions  throughout  inoet  part  of  the  den.     In  1835, 
111'  1144,071  properties  subject  to  the  contrib.  foncivre, 
'1(1  Mill  were  assesseii  at  less  than  5  fr.,  while  2.413  were 
I'lssessed  at  from  30()  to  1)00  fr.,  1,1)22  at  from  ,')00  to  1,000 
i'r.,  and  754  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards  ;  so  that  the  propor- 
liiinof  hir^e  properties  is  greater  In  this  than  In  any  other 
lien,  rf  France  ;  and  to  this  its  superior  agriculture  is.  In 
a  ijri'at  measure,  to  be  ascribed.     The  large  proprietors 
seldom  or  never  farm  their  own  lands.     Some  farms  run 
from  '20(1  to  300  acres,  but   in  general  they  are  much 
smaller :  they  are  almost  always  let  for  a  term  of  9  years, 
at  a  rent  varying  from  30i.  to  50*.  per  hectare,  which  is 
idways  paid  in  money.    According  to  the  otHcial  tables, 
■■i.SIIVOO  hectolitres  of  corn  were  harvested  in  IS35,  ex- 
clusive of  582,000  liect.  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  increasing  on  the  small  farms.     A  good  deal  of  cider  is 
niHile,  and  most  of  the  peasants'  cottages  are  surrounded 
hy  small  orchards.     Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  all  of 
cnod  hreeds,  and  are,  In  fact,  among  the  best  ill  France  : 
the  proiliice  of  wool  is  estimated  at  about  G50,1KK)  kilogs. 
a  year.     Wages  are  high.     F'arm  servants  always  live 
with  their  masters ;  and  ploughmen  receive  from  8/.  to 
Vll,  sterling  a  year  ;  women  from  3/.  to   fi/.,  generail^r  In 
money.    Their  food  consists  of  bread,  vegetables  ol  all 
liincU,  soup,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.,  with  cider  for  drink  ;  and 
butchers'- meat  once  or  twice  a  week.     The  occupiers  of 
farms  are  prosperous,  though  not  rich.    The  farmer  pays 
the  land,  house,  window,  and  |iersonai  taxes,  and  is  fre- 
qucntly  called  on  for  the  support  of  paupers.     The  latter 
are  numerous,  and  as  no  legal  provision  Is  made  for  them, 
Ihey  arc  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contribulioiis. 
(furl.  Hep.  vn  AKiicullure,  1834.)     This  dC>p.,  which 
ranks  third  In  France  with  respect  to  pop.,  is  Inferior  to 
none  in  nianulacturing  industry.     Itouen  (which  see)  is 
at  the  head  of  the  cotton   manufacturing  towns  ;    and 
I'.lhanir  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French  woollen 
mannl'artiire.     Manufactures  of  most  other  descrl|itions 
are  carried  on  ;  and  tlie  dcp.  has,  through  Havre,  &c.,  a 
most  extensive  trade  with  England,  .\iiu>rl('a,  and  most 
parts  of  the  world;  and  by  the  Seine,  with  Paris  and  the 
interior  of  France.,    It  is  divided  into  5  aironds.  ;  chief 
towns,  Koiieii,  the  rap.,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Neufchatel,  ,ind 
Yvetot.    ll  sends  II  niems.  to  the  Ch.  of  I)ep.     llcgis- 
tored  electors,  ill  I838..'t9,  7,599.     Total  public  revenue 
(l>i.')l),  <10,l'9.98l  fr.  ;  expenditure,  I.'),l8.'i,772fr.  (Hugo, 
art.  Seine  Inf.  /  t'reneh  ({IHeiiil  Tables.  !fc.) 

Sl'lNE-KT-MAKNK,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N., 
mostly  lietween  the  4Hlh  and  49th  de«.  of  N.  Int.,  and 
long.  '/>  30'  ii.id  3"^  30'  E. ;  having  N.  the  deps.  Oise  and 
Aisne ;  E.,  lube  and  Miirne  ;  S.,  Yonne  luid  I.oiret ;  and 
\V.,  the  last-named  and  Seiiie-et-Oiie.  Area,  (i(i3,482 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1830,  321,893.  Surface,  undulating; 
its  slope  lielng  from  E.  to  W.  Tlie  highest  hills  are  In 
the  .S.  The  Seine,  here  joined  by  the  Yonne,  traverses 
till!  S,,  and  the  Marne  the  N.  part  of  the  dep.  The 
Ourcq,  l.oiiig,  and  (iraiid  Moriii  are  the  other  prlncip.il 
rivers.  The  geidogicid  formations  are  mostly  calcareous, 
overlain  in  many  |)arts  liy  a  deep  layer  of  tegetable  soil. 
This,  Indeed,  Is  one  of  the  lliivtt  agricultural  deps.  in 
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France,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  rich  land.  In  1834,  it 
was  said  to  comprise  3H7,824  hectares  arable  land, 
33,'293  ditto  meadows,  18,972  ditto  vineyards,  6,607 
ditto  orchards  and  gardens,  and  79,862  ditto  woods.  It 
has  a  large  surplus  of  corn,  principally  wheat  and  oati, 
for  exportation.  Potatoes  are,  also,  pretty  extensively 
grown.  The  produce  of  wine  may  amount  to  nearly 
600,000  hectols. ;  but  it  Is  mostly  of  low  quality,  and  is 
principally  used  for  home-consumption  only.  Cyder  Is 
also  produced. 

In  1819,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  this  dep.  was  better 
cultivated  than  those  more  to  the  E. ;  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  turnips,  small  patches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Meaux  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  natural 
pastures,  which  fatten  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  the 
dairy  husbandry  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
breed  of  sheep  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  witli 
the  Merino  breed,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool 
is  estimated  at  I, '200,000 kilogs.  Wax  and  honey  are  im- 
portant articles.  In  1835,  of  172,606  properties  subject  to 
the  contrib.  foncivre,  86,862  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5  fr.,  26,280  at  from  5  to  10  fr.,  and  709  at  1,000  fr.  and 
upwards.  No  mines  arc  wrought,  but  a  good  many 
hands  are  employed  in  quarrying  paving  and  other  stone. 
Manufactures  principally  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  leather,  and  paper. 
This  dep.  is  divided  into  5  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Meliin, 
the  cap.,  Coulommiers.  Fontainbleau,  Meaux.  and  Pro- 
vlns.  It  sends  5  inems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered 
electors,  in  1838-39,  2,781.  Total  public  revenue,  in 
1831,  12,888,754  fr. ;  expenditure,  7,577,351  fr.  (Hugo, 
art.  Seine- et- Marne  ;  Jacob's  'four,  4rc.,  pp.  442,  443.) 

SEINE-ET-OISE  (formerly  Isle-de-t'rance),  a  dep. 
of  France,  reg.  N.,  principally  between  lat.  48°  and  49°  N. 
and  long.  1°  30*  and  2°  30'  E; ;  having  N.  the  dep.  of 
Oise,  E.  Seine-et- Marne,  S.  Loiret.  W.  Eure  and  Eure- 
et- Loire  :  it  encloses  the  metropolitan  dep.  of  the  Seine. 
Area.  5fi0,.537  hectares.  Pop.,  In  1836,  448,180.  It  has  no 
hill  400  ft.  in  height.  The  Seine  traverses  tliis  dep. 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  receiving  the  Oise  and  Essonne 
within  its  limits.  As  it  belongs  to  the  great  tertiary  basin 
of  Paris,  the  soil  of  the  dep.  is  principally  calcareous  ;  a 
large  portion,  however,  is  sandy  ;  and  it  is  not  particu- 
larly fertile,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where 
it  is  liberally  manured.  In  1834,  according  to  the  oflicial 
returns,  the  arable  limds  comprised  367,741  hect. ;  mea- 
dows, 20,091  do. ;  vineyards,  l*i,71l  do. ;  orchards,  7,660 
do. ;  and  woods  77,213  do.  Principal  corn  crops, 
oats  and  wheat.  "The  annual  produce  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  alwut  700,000  hectol.,  but  it  is  of  very  in- 
difTerent  quality :  cyder  is  also  produced,  to  the  extent  of 
about  100,000  hect.  a  year.  The  culture  of  figs,  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  fur  the 
Paris  markets,  is  an  important  brancli  of  Industry.  A 
good  many  sheep  arc  bred,  and  cows  for  their  milk, 
which  is  sent  to  Paris  ;  but  few  other  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  reared. 

In  1835,  of  217,344  properties  subject  to  the  contrib. 
fonciere,  104,305  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  JHIS 
at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  The  proximity  of  Paris  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  Yarn  and 
stuffj  of  all  kinds,  paper,  hair  fabrics,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, beet-root  sugar,  chemical  products,  *c.,are  among 
tlie  principal  gomls  manufactured.  The  dep.  has  a  very 
extensive  general  trade.  It  is  divided  into  6  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Versailles,  the  cap..  Mantes,  Pontolse,  liam- 
bouiUet,  Etampes,  and  Corbeil.  It  sends  7  mems.  to  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors,  in  1838-39,  3,400. 
Total  public  revenue,  in  1831,  '23,036.434  fr. ;  expendi- 
ture, 12,803,713  fr.  (Hugo;  French  (ifficial  Tables,  ^c.) 
SELBY',  a  market  town,  river  port,  and  par.  of  ICiig- 
land,  W.  Riding,  co,  York,  chiefly  in  liarkston.Ash 
wapentake,  on  the  Ouse,  11  m.  S.  by  E.  Y'ork.  Area  of 
p,ir.  3,180  acres.  Pop,,  in  1831,  4,600.  The  town  Is 
pretty  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  has  latterly 
been  much  improved.  A  handsome  Cothic  market- 
cross,  the  par.  church,  and  the  town  hall,  a  neat  brick 
edifice  built  in  182.%  are  the  principal  public  buildings. 
The  church  Is  a  portion  (almost  the  only  one  remaining) 
of  Selby  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  In 
1069,  In  which  Henry  I.  was  born.  It  Is  a  large  and  mag- 
niliccnt  cross  church,  of  mixed  Norman  and  early  Eng- 
lish architecture.  The  choir  Is  a  most  beautiful  speil- 
meii  of  decorated  work  ;  the  E.  end  is  peculiarly  line, 
with  very  beautiful  windows,  and  octagonal  turrets, 
having  rich  pinnacles.  It  has  some  very  superior  stone 
screen-work,  and  ancient  stained  gl.iss.  {liickman'i 
(lot/lie  .Architect. )  The  living,  worth  97/.  a  year.  Is  a  per- 
petual curacy.  In  the  diocese  of  York,  in  private  iiutrun- 
age.  Selby  has  meeting-houses  for  Friends,  Independ- 
ents. Cidvinlsts,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  and  Uom.  C«. 
Ihtdics  ;  a  grammar- sdiool  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  a 
hospital  for  seven  poor  widows,  *c.  The  Ouse,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  movable  timber  bridge,  is  iin- 
vlgablu  to  Selliy  Tor  vessels  of  considerable  bunleii ; 
i.ud  it  carries  uii  uu  exteiislvo  intercourse   by   wiiicr 
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with  Ooole  and  Hull.  It  ig  alio  connected  by  rail- 
wny>  with  Hull  and  Lceda  ;  and  a  branch  cuatom-houae 
being  eatablishod  here,  it  has  become  a  considerable 
entrepdt.  It  iiiia  also  nianiifactiirca  of  sailcloth,  leather, 
and  iron  gootla,  and  slips  for  building  river  craft.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  wapentake  are  hold  here,  and  courts  Icet 
and  baron  twice  a  year  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Market  day,  Monday;  fairs,  Eaatcr  Tuesday,  M(mday 
after  June  22.,  and  Oct  10.,  fur  cattle,  wool,  Itnun,  tin 
and  coppor  wares,  &c. 

SGLKIKK,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  being  one  of  the 
■mallest,  and  the  least  populous  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  having  N.  Mid-Lothian,  K.  Roxburgli,  8. 
Dumfries,  andW.  Peebles.  Area,  I69,2H0  acres,  of  which 
not  more  than  1-lOtli  is  supposed  to  bearable.  This  co. 
is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Peebles,  and  the 
statements  as  to  the  one  will  apply,  with  little  mollifi- 
cation, to  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous ;  but  the  hills  are  green  and  smooth  to  the 
summits,  and  atl'ord  excellent  sheep  pasture.  Tlie  co. 
is  watered  by  the  Tweed,  and  its  two  tributaries,  the 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow  :  there  is  some  excellent  ar.ible 
land  in  the  valleys  traversed  by  these  rivers;  but  the 
extent  is  inconsiderable. 

Selkirk  has  fully  participated  in  the  wonderful  im- 
provements that  have  be<Mi  made  during  the  last  lialf 
century  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  agriculture, 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  (now  wholly  Cheviot),  roads, 
buildings,  food  and  clothes  of  the  iniiabitants.&c,  liave 
all  been  signally  improved.  Average  rent  of  land,  in 
1810,  is.  Rrf.  an  acre.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  success  at  nalashiels.  The  co.  sends 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ilegistered  electors,  in  1H;v.i-10, 
012.  .Selkirk  is  divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  had,  in 
1841,  1,446  inhabited  houses,  and  T.OH'.l  inhal)itants,  of 
whom  3,972  were  males,  and  4,017  femali-s.  Valued  rent 
80,308/.  Scotcli.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
in  1815,  43,.')84/. 

Selkirk,  a  market  town  and  rny,il  bor.  of  Scotland, 
cap.  of  the  .ibove  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  ranKi-  of  moun- 
tains, iibnutljm.  from  the  right  hank  of  the  Kttrick, 
and  33  m.  S.K.  by  S.  Kdinburgh,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  latter  to  Carlisle.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,800.  It 
consists  chii'fly  of  one  wide,  irregular  street,  which,  at 
the  market-place,  expands  into  a  triangular  open  space. 
The  only  public  l)uildings  are  tlie  town-hall,  with  a  spire 
110  ft.  in  height ;  a  g:i»l,  the  parish  churcli,  and  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Ihiited  Associate  Synotl.  Itesides 
schools,  it  has  a  merliaiiics'  institute,  three  subscription 
liliraries,  and  a  reading-room.  Mungo  Park,  the  African 
traveller,  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  a 
monument  is  at  present  ( IH4I )  about  to  be  erecteil  to  his 
memory.  Abbotsford,  llie  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Tweed,  is  within  4  in.  The  town 
has  no  manufactures;  hut  on  the  neighbouring  banks 
of  the  Ettrick  are  woollen-mills,  for  tlie  ni.iking  of 
hosiery,  tweeds,  lilankets,  and  similar  stufl's.  In  remote 
times  Selkirk  was  dislingiiished  for  its  iiiannfactiire  of 
shoes :  hence  the  expression  "  souters  (shoemakers)  of 
Selkirk"  was,  and  still  is,  used  as  denoting  the  whole 
inhabitants.  But  shoe-making  is  not  now  carried  <1>i 
to  any  considerabic  extent.  Poor-rates  were  intro- 
duced in  1751  :  the  present  annual  assessment  is  about 
300/. 

Selkirk  was  in  ancient  times  a  roy.al  residence;  The 
Foresl,  as  the  co.  was  once  called,  being  a  favourite 
hunting  scene  of  the  Scotch  inonarchs.  Its  history  is 
intimately  connected  with  tiie  border  wars.  A  stand.\rd, 
taken  from  the  Kiiglisli  at  tlie  liattie  of  Kloddcn,  by  the 
"souters  of  Selkirk,"  is  still  prrserved.  The  battle  of 
Phlliphaiigh  (ifM5),  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  signally  defeated  by  tieiieral  Leslie,  was  fought 
within  1}  ni.  of  the  town.  Since  llie  lleform  Act,  the 
bor.  electors  have  been  added  to  thoRe  of  the  co.  ( A'l'w 
Stal.  Ace.  i>f  Sriillnnil.  ^  SrHiiks/iirt;  1-10. ;  and  Jrf. 
frt'tf*n  (iutfir  to  the  Horitt-rs.) 

i^KMLlN.  a  I'roiitiir  town  of  llip  Austrian  empire,  in 
Slavonia,  on  the  I)aiiiihe,  3in.  N.W.  Kelgrade,  and  40  m. 
S.K.  by  K,.  Peterwardein.  Pop.  ahout  it.'iOO  ;  a  motley 
collection  of  Slaviinians,  Cicrinaiis,  (iri'eks,  .Servians, 
t'roala.  Oypsies,  .Ii'ws,  <ve.  It  consists  of  an  inner  town 
imd  a  suburb:  it  is  not  forlilied,  but  <inly  surrounded 
with  a  stockade.  It  has  some  gmxl  houses  and  churches, 
but  its  streets  are  miislly  iinpavi'd,  mean,  and  dirty,  i 
At  its  v.  extremity  is  llie  ruined  castle  of  the  famiiiis  i 
.Tohn  lliiniades :  it  stands  on  a  coiRinaniling  height, 
having  on  its  sides  tlw  huls  of  tlie  (iypscy  (piarter. 
Semlln  has  a  l.irgi'  qtiaranline  estalilishinent,  nt  which 
travelliTs  entering  frnin  Turkey  are  usually  ilctained  for 
from  10  to  40  days.  Tlie  hospit.al,  a  higli  leiiiale  scIkioI, 
and  a  German  theatre,  are  the  other  principal  piililic 
establishments  In  the  town,  which  is  tlii'  resilience  of  a 
Greek  protupnims,  and  tlie  chii'Tc/i/nvirt/  nf  tlie  tr.iile 
Ix'tween  Austria  and  Tiirki'y.  lis  principal  inipiirts  from 
the  latler  are  rawcotlon  and  coltiai twist,  lemey.  saflYon, 
hare  and  ralihit  skins,  pipe-liowls,  .\c.  ;  ilscxporls  tlience 
woollen  Btulfa,  eartlicn  and  glasa  wares,  luid  other  inanu- 
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facturcd  goods.  (Oettcrr,  Nat.Encye. ;  Berghau$,  Sur- 
ges!, (iuin,  Ijc.) 

SEMPACH,  a  amall  town  of  Switterland,  canton  Lu- 
cerne, on  the  E .  bank  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  7  tn. 
N.W.  Lucerne,  famoua  in  Swiss  history  for  the  victory 
gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  0th  of  July,  1386,  by  a  Swiss 
force  of  about  1,400  men,  over  4,000  Aiistrians,  coni- 
mtinded  by  the  archduke  Leopold  II.  The  Swiss  histo- 
rians ascrilH!  their  success  in  tills  battle  to  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  of  a  kniglit  of  Unterwaldcn,  who,  grasping 
a  number  of  the  spcara  of  the  Austrian  pikemen  in  his 
hands,  showed  his  countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life,  how  they  might  make  their  way  into  the  enemy's 
phalanx.  i)ut,  wiiatevcr  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
story,  we  believe  that  the  eaay  and  complete  victory  of 
the  Swiss  was  principally  owing  to  the  less  poetical  fact 
of  the  archduke  having  been  Killed  at  the  beginning  of 
tlio  action,  and  to  the  panic  his  death  produced  in  his 
armv.  Besides  tlie  duke,  about  2,000  Austrian  troops 
fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Swiss 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  200  men.  i.VArt  de  f'erifler 
les  Dales,  Parlie  Moderne,  xvii,  05.  8vo.  ed.) 

SKNAAR.    See  Ndbia. 

SENKFI'E,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Halnault, 
0  m.  S.W.  NIvellcs,  famous  from  its  vicinity,  having  been 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conHicts  of  mo- 
dern times.  Here  on  the  llth of  August,  1G74,  aFrcnch 
army,  under  the  famous  Prince  of  Condc,  attacked  tlic 
rear  guard  of  the  Confederates,  commanded  by  tlic 
Prince  of  Orange,  alYerwards  William  III.,  and  gained  a 
considerable  adv.antage.  But,  not  satisfled  with  tliis, 
Condc  imprudently  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Cuu- 
federates,  who  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  jiosition  ;  on 
which,  notwitiistandiiig  tlic  most  astonishing  efforts,  lie 
could  make  no  impressiiin.  Tlic  loss  on  both  sides  whs 
nearly  cKjual  ;  and  sucii  was  the  slauglitcr,  that  aliove 
20.000  men  were  left  on  tlie  Held  of  battle.  In  fact,  to  use 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  "  La  uranrie  el  ee'libre  balaille  de 
Senef  ne  fut  qu'un  carntiae."  (Sifclodc  Louis  XIV., 
cap.  12.)  Both  armies  witlidrcw  next  day,  neither , it- 
tempting  to  molest  tlie  otiicr.  This  was  the  last  gri^it 
battle  fought  by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  A  well-known 
huH  mol,  ascribed  to  the  prince  in  reference  to  this  can- 
tlict.  is  <if  very  doubtl'ul  authenticity. 

SENE<;AL,alarge  river  of  W.  Africa,  which, till  I.e 
time  of  Delisie  and  D'Anville,  was  considered  ideiiticiU 
with  the  Niger  of  the  ancients,  but  which  is  now  ascot- 
tainnl  to  be  wholly  unconnected  either  with  the  Qiinrru, 
gener.ally  supposed  to  be  the  Niger,  or  with  the  Nilotic 
system  of  tlie  African  continent.     Its  sources  have  not 
been  explored ;  but  Mungo  Park  ascertained  th.it  tliey 
were  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  Qiiorra 
by  the   Mandingo  Terrace.     The  Ba-fing  (black-water), 
regarded  as  the  main  stream,  rises   in  this  mountain 
region,  in  about  lat.   IIP  N.   and   long.   11°   W.    Ui 
course  is  generally  N.W.  to  near  lat.  16°  and  long.  170, 
when  it  turns  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  little 
below  the  Krench  settlement  of  St.  Louis,  after  a  course 
estimated  at  1,000  m.     Its  chief  alHucnts  are,  the  Kokoro 
on  the  right,  and  the  Kalcine  on  the  left,  both  of  uliicli 
join  it  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course.     Timbo  stands 
near  the  hcid  of  the   Ba-(ing:  on   ita  banks  arc  the 
Krench  forts  of  Faf,  Uagana,  I'odhor,  Bakel,  St.  Josciih, 
and   Mussala.     The  early  course  of  this  river  ,and  its 
tributaries  ia  through  a  broken  country,  divcrsiiicd  lijr 
rugged  and  precipitoua  hills,  and  intersected  by  iiumc. 
roils  streams,  the  sands  of  which  are  copiously  iniprrg. 
nateil  with  gold  dust.     At  Fellou,  from  400  to  4oOni. 
from  the  sea.  It  forms  a  cataract,  up  to  which  it  is  navi. 
gable  all  the  ycMr  for  flat-bottomed  boats.     After  passini! 
(ialam,  the  Senegal  rolls  over  a  level  plain,  with  a  vi'ry 
gentle  current ;  and  after  passing  Podhor,  a  I'rnuli 
station  about  00  leagues  from  ita  mouth,  the  level  is  -o 
complete,  that  Adanson  does  not  conceive  tlie  total  fall 
of  the  river  from  that  station  to  the  sea  to  lie  more  than 
2J  ft.     The  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  for  npwarls  o( 
CiO  leagues    inland.     Tlie   Seneg.al,   in  this  part  cif  lis 
course,  is  bordered  by  vast  forests,  obstructed  by  thlrk 
underw<iod,  and  filled  with  numberless  species  of  uilcl 
beasts  :inil  birds.     At  about  3.)  m.  (direct  distance)  from 
the  ocean,  the  Senegal  divides  into  two  arms,  wliicli  en- 
close a  <lelta.     The  principal  or  E.  arm  is  deep  enoiiijlito 
be  iiavigalile  for  the  largest  ships,  but  is  obstructed  bra 
h.ir  at  its  mouth,  which  cannot  be  crossed,  except  liiiriiiR 
the  inund.'Uldiis,  by  ships  drawing  more  than  from  into 
12  ft.  of  water.     Vessels  under  this  draught  may,  hn»- 
ever,  always  navigate  the  river  as  far  as  Podhor ;  and  in 
the  rjiiny  season  vessels  of  from  130  to  1.50  tons  asrrnii  to 
Oalam.'  Like  the  Nile,  the  Senegal  annually  ovcrfloiK 
anil  fertilises  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  in  lluly,  whni 
the  Inundation  liegins,  some  French  vessels  sail  iiposlar 
as  the  rivi'r  is  navigable,  trailing  with  the  nnlives  lor 
gum  and  other  products.     A  fair,  lasting  llftccn  days,  ii 
lield  annnally  at  Fort  St.  .foseph.     After  this,  jis  901111  ai 
the  w  aters  lii'gin  to  subside,  the  vessels  return.  S|ieiiiliiig 
onlyalionl  a  fortnlglit  in  the  downward  Journey.  Iiiit  nm- 
auming  nearly  thrc*  montha  in  their  upward  voyage. 
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SENEGAL. 

The  Senegal  formi  a  part  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  two  regions  widely  differing  in  every  respect. 
To  the  N.,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  banks,  is  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara,  with  here  and  there  a  few  Moors; 
while  to  the  8.  are  the  fertile  regions  of  Nigritia, 
inhabited  by  negroes.  (Kilter's  Africa,  Fr.  trans.,  li. 
20—27. ;  Hugo,  art.  Senegal ;  Diet.  Qeog.,  SjC.) 

Seneqal,  a  name  derived  from  the  above  river, 
given  to  some  small  French  colonial  establishments  on 
the  W.  coast  (^^rica,  comprising  several  islands,  and 
small  portions^Bthe  African  continent,  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  two 
arronds.,  the  N.  consisting  of  the  isles  of  St.  Ix)uIb,  Ba- 
va^hc,  Safal,  and  Gheber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
with  some  few  establishments  on  the.banks  of  that  river, 
and  trading  stations  along  the  coast  between  Capes  de 
\'erd  and  Blanco  ;  and  the  S.  arrond.,  comprising  the 
island  of  Goree,  Albreda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gambia, 
and  the  other  stations  S.  of  Cape  de  Verd.  The  total 
pop,  of  these  dependencies  amounted,  in  1836,  to  18,040; 
of  wliom  about  18,000  were  Mohammedans  and  blacks: 
2.3ds  of  the  pop.  inhabited  St.  Louis  and  its  arronds. 

This  part  of  the  African  coast  is  nearly  destitute  of 
good  harbours :  .those  of  St.  Louis  and  Goree  are  the 
best.  The  soil  of  the  Isles  and  continental  shore  is 
sandy,  but  improves  in  quality  further  inland,  where  it 
is  covered,  S.  of  the  Senegal,  with  dense  forests,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate,  though 
not  so  very  pestiferous  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  The  heat  of  summer  is  most  relaxing  and 
oppressive,  especially  during  E.  winds,  though  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  stand  extremely  high.  The  wet  sea- 
son, which  lasts,  with  S.W.  winds,  from  June  till  Oct., 
is  particularly  fatal  to  Europeans,  who  are  attacked  with 
dysenteries,  liver  complaints,  and  various  kinds  of  fevers. 
ilie  mineral  products  are  few.  There  are  traces  of 
iron,  but  little  ore  is  wrought.  Basalt,  &c.,  are  found 
at  Goree,  but  scarcely  any  stone  elsewliere;  and  at 
St.  Louis,  the  most  solid  buildings  are  only  of  brick. 
Gold  is  procured  from  the  countries  towards  the  head  of 
the  Senegal,  but  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  form  settle- 
ments there  liave  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  are  some  salt-pans,  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior  natron  effloresces  on  tlie  soil.  The 
vegetable  products  are  the  most  varied  and  abundant. 
They  include  the  gigantic  baobab  (Adimsonia  digitata), 
palms,  mimosas,  and  gum  trees  of  numerous  kinds, 
Senegal  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timber ;  with  cotton, 
indigo,  ciill'ee,  arnatto,  olives,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
plants ;  cassia,  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  maize,  &c. 
Among  the  wild  animals  arc  the  elephant,  lion,  hippo- 
potamus, wild  boar,  buffalo,  tiger-cat,  great  numbers  of 
deer,  game  of  all  species,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
birds  and  reptiles.  Oxen,  buflkloes,  horses,  asses,  &c., 
are  used  for  domestic  service,  as  in  F.urope  ;  and  goats, 
sheep,  ,tnd  hogs  are  reared.  Several  kinds  of  artiflclal 
grasses  are  grown,  but  the  culture  of  products  for  food, 
or  exportation,  is  pursued  only  to  a  very  small  extent, 
Senegal  being  a  trading  entrepdt  rather  than  an  agti- 
ciilturiil  colony.  Few  of  the  colonists  are  employed  In 
manufactures,  except  in  the  working  of  Iron,  and  ship- 
building. The  making  of  bricks,  lime,  and  salt,  employs 
a  few  hands :  the  negroes  weave  siicii  clothes  as  they 
require,  but  other  manufactured  articles  are  obtained 
from  Europe.  We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  tlie  princi. 
pal  Articles  exported  from  the  Senegal  Colonies  in 
1H30:  — 
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Articles. 

Uu«nllllt». 

Value, 

Kaw  hiUn      - 

-    kilogr. 

•l'a,TlS 

,w.,i6sr. 

H-,n 

4, '1,1. 14 

iin.ifiS 

KUiih:ims'  imh 

— 

Vi,l\H 

S.I.SM 

.^ 

l,7!ll,'.lll 

•l,!y-H,lj'H 

Cihiiift-wowls 

— 

w,!*n 

14,17S 

(I..U     - 

•   grammes 

m,vi:> 

1, '10,(17.5 

SlKTiC 

— 

- 

7I,S(10 

lir 


The  total  value  of.tlie  exports,  including  tliat  of  goods 
reexported,  amounted  to  4,051,26,3  fr. :  the  imports  to 
li,',"!l,n!U  fr„  the  prindpnl  l)eing  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
slops  and  apparel,  brandy,  liqueurs,  wines,  and  other 
provisions. 

Senegal  is  governed  by  a  superior  naval  offleer,  who 
resides  at  St.  I^oiiis  :  (ioree  is  tlie  seat  of  a  lieiiten.int- 
governnr.  There  appears  to  be  neither  a  representative 
asseinlily,  nor  a  colonial  council.  A  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction  sits  at  St.  Louis  ;  from  the  decisions  of 
which,  appeal  lies  to  a  court  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  other  "chief  functionaries,  and  certain  principal  in- 
hatis.  of  the  colony.  The  European  force  in  Senegal 
consists  of  half  a  battalion  of  marines,  a  comn.  of  marine 
artillery,  and  a  comp.  of  simpers,  &c.,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  about  .170  men.  The  French  established  them- 
selves here  in  1637,  but  no  settlement  of  much  importance 
was  made  till  tlie  form.ition  of  the  Senegal  Comp.iny  In 
ltit>4.    The  Englisli  took  Senegal  In  1796,  but  it  was  re- 


taken by  the  French  in  1779 :  it  was  again  held  by  the 
English  from  a  period  shortly  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion till  the  peace  of  1814.  (  Httgu,  art.  Senegal ;  £talM  del 
Coloniei  Franfaiiet.) 

SBNLIS  (an.  Augustomagus,  post  Syhaneeles),  • 
town  of  France,  dep.  Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Nonette, 
a  tributary  of  the  Marne,  29  m.  8.E.  by  K.  Beauvais. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  5,016.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
ami  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  three  suburbs.  The 
town  Is  surrounded  with  thick  walls,  parts  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  those  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  Is  tolerably  well  built ;  but  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  has  few  public  build- 
ings worth  notice.  The  cathedral,  however,  has  a  hand- 
some spire,  22<5ft.  in  height.  Chicory,  starch,  and  cotton 
thread,  aru  the  principal  manufactures.  The  town  was 
of  importance  in  tlie  middle  ages :  under  the  Carlovin- 
glnns  It  had  tlie  riglit  of  coinage;  and  in  1180,  Philip 
Augustus  espoused  Eiizabetli  of  Hainault  at  Senlis. 
(Uimo,  art  Oite,  Sfc.) 

SENS  (an.  Agtdineum,  post  Senonca),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tiie  Yonne,  30  m. 
S.E.  Auxerre.  Pop.,  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  9,029.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  decayed  wails,  attributed  to  the  Romans, 
and  various  Roman  antiquities  exist  in  and  round  the 
town.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities,  but  not  by  others, 
to  be  well  laid  out  and  well  built ;  and  is  kept  clean  by 
streamlets,  which  traverse  its  principal  thoroughfares. 
It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  of  the  same  proportions 
as  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  though  of  less  size.  In  it  is  the 
splendid  marble  mausoleum  of  the  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  X  VIII.,  and 
Charles  X.,  a  chtf-d'oeuvre  of  Couston.  In  the  chapter- 
house is  a  painting  of  the  death  of  Thomas-d-  Becket, 
who  took  refuge  at  Sens  about  1166.  The  communal 
college  is  a  large  building,  with  a  museum  of  antiques, 
and  a  public  library  of  above  6,000  vols.  Sens  has  a 
seminary,  some  public  baths,  a  handsome  theatre,  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  &c. ;  manufactures  of  serge, 
druggets,  wax  candies,  and  glue,  with  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries; and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
timber,  oak  bark,  leather,  bricks,  &c.  Under  Valens  it 
was  made  the  cap.  of  the  4th  Lyonnaise ;  and  It  became 
an  archbishopric  on  the  estahllshment  of  Christianity 
in  the  empire.  Several  councils  were  held  here  in  the 
middle  ages,  including  that  in  1140,  at  which  Abelard  was 
condemned  for  heresy.  (Hugo,  art.  Yomie  j  Guide  du 
Voyaeeur,  &c. ) 

^EUAMPORE,  one  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  town  on  the 
Hooghly,  .iboiit  12  m.  above  Calcutta,  and  immediately 
opposite  Barrackpoor.  Pop.  about  1 5,000.  ( Malcom. )  It 
extends  for  I  m.  along  the  river,  and  is  without  fortifica- 
tions, having  only  a  small  battery  for  saluting.  "  Seram- 
fiore  is  a  handsome  place,  kept  beautifully  clean,  and 
ooking  more  like  a  European  town  than  Calcutta,  or 
any  of  the  neighbouring  cantonments.  Since  the  Copen- 
hagen rupture  (and  more  especially  since  it  ceased  to  be 
an  asylum  for  debtors  from  Calcutta),  it  has  grievously 
declined,  and  Its  revenues  scarcely  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. Many  persons  of  different  nations,  who  like  a 
cheaper  residence  than  Calcutta,  take  houses  here." 
(Mod.  Trav.,  ix.  110.)  It  has  long  been  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Protestant  missions  in  India ;  and  has  a  large 
and  handsome  college  for  the  instruction  of  native  youths, 
an  extensive  missionary  printing  establishment,  &c.  It 
was  here  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  various 
Indian  di.iiects,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Carey 
.ind  otiiers.  (Malcimt's  S.  fJ.  Asia, ii,  iii.;  Hamilton* 
E.I.  (Sax.) 

SKHES,  a  large  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Mace, 
donia,  can,  of  a  beyllk  ;  on  a  declivity  a  little  N.  of  the 
lake  Takinos,  and  44  m.  N.E.  Salonilia.  Its  pop.  is  pro- 
bably between  25,000  and  .10,000  ;  but  this  part  of  Europe 
is  so  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  that  we  have  little  ac- 
curate information  respecting  It.  Seres  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  tlankcd  with  towers,  and  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  It  Is  said  to  be  well  built,  the  houses  being  in- 
terspersed with  gardens :  it  has  some  spacious  lihant, 
numerous  mosques,  churciies,  and  fountains,  and  several 
public  baths  ;  with  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and 
an  active  trade  in  cotton,  grown  in  large  quantities  in  its 
vicinity.  Stein  states  that  70,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
annually  exported  from  Seres,  30,000  of  which  go  to 
Vienna.  (Uorschelmann's  Slein,S(c.) 

SKHINGAPATAM  (Sri-Ronga-Patana,  "  Vishnu's 
city"),  a  dwayed  town  and  fortress  of  India,  S.  of  the 
Krishna,  wliich,  under  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo,  was 
the  capital  of  Mysore.  It  stands  at  the  W.  angle  of  an 
Island  In  the  Cavery,  about  4  m.  In  length  by  1|  m.  in 
breadth,  and  is  about  i.M)  in,  W,S.W.  Madras.  Lat. 
12°  2.V  N,,  long.  76"  4,V  E.  The  fortress,  constructed  by 
Tip)iiH),  is  an  immense  mass  of  building,  but  in  several 
respects  injudiciously  planned.  It  was,  however,  when 
Invested  by  our  troops,  strengtiiened  with  six  redoubts, 
and  other  strong  outworks.  As  a  capital,  the  town  wai 
but  mean.  It  has  one  good  bazaar,  and  a  broad  road  under 
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tlie  rampartii,  but  the  other  itrcetf  have  a  very  indUToront 
appearance:  the  houtei,  alio,  are  ihabby,  and  the 
public  bulldingi  few.  Hamilton  tpeaka  of  an  arienal, 
a  gun-carriage  manultotory,  &c, :  but  it  ii  probable  that 
these,  ai  well  a«  the  other  military  eitabliahmentt, 
have  been  tince  removed  to  Myiiore.  On  an  eminence  In 
the  centre  of  the  Island  ii  a  large  and  handaome  (uburb, 
in  which  la  the  muuaoloura  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo ; 
and  acrosK  the  Cavery,  near  the  city,  la  a  native  bridge 
ol'  granite,  remarliable  for  ita  tixe  and  aolidity . 

Soringapatam  waa  beaicgcd  by  the  Gngliah  on  three 
dilTcrent  occasions  :  the  tlrat  two  sieges  took  place  in 
17UI  and  1792 :  at  the  latter,  Tippoo  purchased  a  peace  by 
ceiling  half  his  domlniona,  and  |iaying  3  crores  una 
3(1  lacs  of  rupees  to  tlie  British  and  their  allies.  Another 
war,  however,  broke  out  in  V!'X> ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  Soringapatam  was  stormed  by  tlie 
Mritisli  and  the  N'iznni's  forces,  under  Gon.  Harris.  On 
that  occasion  Tipopn  was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  garrison,  amounting  to  H.UOO  men,  and  tile  dominioiu 
of  the  last  formidable  uiiumy  of  tlie  Britisli  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  were  added  to  our  Indian  empire.  (Mod. 
Trav.,  vili. ;  Haviillon,  E.  I.  Gaxeltecr,  S/c.) 

SliK  V  AN  (ST.),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  d#p. 
Ille-et-Vllaine,  on  the  Ranco,  iminedintely  behind  St. 
Malo,  of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  the  continental 
suburb,  though  eomprisod  in  a  distinct  commiiiio.  I'lip. 
in  IKUi,  witli  comm.,  9,948.  St.  Servan  is  well  built,  and 
lias  a  gowl  harbour  for  merchant  vessels,  divided  into  two 
parts  liy  thi;  Sutidor,  an  isolated  tower  about  60  ft.  in 
height.  The  dock-yard,  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
tower,  has  6  slips,  tlirve  of  wiiich  are  appropriated  to  tlie 
construction  of  frigates  :  and  during  the  war  many  fri- 
gates were  built  here.  The  naval  establishments  at  St. 
Servan  are  considerable  ;  and  a  floating  dock,  to  connect 
the  port  with  that  of  St.  Malo,  is  now  (1841)  in  rapid 
progress  towards  completion.  (Ports,  Sjcqf  Frmtce,  2»0, 
381.)  St.  Servan  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
ship-biscuit,  &c.,  and  is  the  general  entrepot  for  tlic  trade 
of  St.  Malo.  Among  its  inliabs.  are  many  I'^nglisli  fami- 
lies, attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  living,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  (Cruiifi.'  du  I'oyageur  s 
Hugo  ;  Priv.  It^f.) 

SEK  V I A  (an.  Mwiia-Supcrior,  with  part  o(  lUyricum), 
one  of  the  principalities  on  the  Danube,  nominally  in- 
cluded in  the  duni.  of  Tnrkey-in-Europe,  ))ut  in  a  great 
uieaBiire  independent  of  the  Porte.  It  extends  between 
tlie  4'2d  juid  4Mh  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  I9tli  and  '2.3(1  of 
E.  long.;  having  N.  the  Hungarian  provs.  of  Slavonia 
and  the  Danat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlie  .Save 
and  Danulie  ;  K.  Wallacliia  and  Bulgaria,  from  tiie  first 
of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the  Danube  ;  S.  Mace- 
donia, the  Uaikhan  being  the  boundary  line  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  W,  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Ibar  and  the  Drin.  Greatest  lengtli,  N.  to  S.,  abiut  180 
m.  ;  breadth,  varying  from  lUOtu  KiOm.  Area  roughly 
estimated  at  20,000  so.  m.,  and  the  pop.  at  alwut  l,(MK),000, 
mostly  Christians  of  the  Greek  cliurch.  The  greater 
part  of  tlie  country  Is  covered  with  mountains,  those  in 
the  W.  being  ramifications  of  tlie  Diiiaric  Aliis,  and  in 
the  S.  and  E.  brandies  from  the  Baikhaii.  There  are, 
however,  some  toliirably  extensive  plains,  particularly  in 
the  N.  and  along  the  course  of  the  iMorava.  This  river, 
wiiieli,  after  those  above  named,  is  the  priiicip.il  in  Scrvia, 
nearly  traverses  the  country  from  S.  to  N.  i'he  climate 
is  remarkably  variable,  and  much  colder  in  winter  than 
would  be  inferred  from  the  lat.,  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
being  oltcn  thickly  froien  over.  The  lieats  of  suminet- 
are  proiiortionaily  intense:  the  autumn  Is  tlie  must 
Agreeable  season  ;  but  ague  is  very  pruvalenl  tlien  and  in 
spring.  Tlie  soil  is  almost  everywhere  fertile,  though  to 
a  great  extent  iinciiltivatcd.  lAery  species  of  grain 
common  In  Europe  is  raised,  cx<  eiit  rice.  .Maize  is  tiie 
principal ;  but  much  more  wheat  h  produced  than  for- 
merly, and  maize  bread  is  not  now  generally  made  use  of 
by  tiic  inhabs.  of  Beigr.ide  and  other  large  towns.  Owing 
to  tiie  inland  situation  of  tlic  cuiinlry,  and  tlie  wiint  of 
markets,  the  price  of  corn  is  usually  very  low. 

Tiie  vine  is  pretty  generally  grown  ;  Imt  from  defects 
of  culture,  the  grapes  of  the  same  vliieyiird  usually  dilTer 
greatly  in  quality,  and  lieing  all  used  promiscuously  in 
the  making  of  wine,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  indif- 
ferent. In  tlie  district  of  Belgrade,  liowever,  superior 
red  wine  approaching  to  claret  has  lionii  made,  thdiigii  to 
no  great  extent.  In  fact,  but  little  wine  is  drunk  In 
Servia  ;  a  spirituous  iiuuor,  distilled  from  plums,  called 
tlivovitxa  or  riikia,  solil  at  alMiut  Jrf.  a  (juart,  being  u.'ied 
in  ita  Bte.id.  Ilenip,  ll:i\.  tiibaeco,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, but  only  in  sm.i  .iiantitics.  Thcp<isturc-grounds 
are  extensive  and  gciini.  iliough  little  can  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  breeds  of  cuttle  and  sheep.  Both  are  meagre 
and  impoverished  ;  and  the  lonner.  thougli  iiiiiversaily 
employed,  with  buflalm's,  for  draught,  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. The  horses,  also,  are  poor  and  diiiiiiintive,  thougli 
latterly  I'rince  Mlloseii  lias  made  cnnsiderAliie  elTiirts  to 
improve  the  breed.  Hogs  are  liy  I'ar  the  most  valiialile  .ind 
favourite  stoclt.   No  peasant's  family  is  without  these  ani- 
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mnli.  They  ovoripread  the  country  In  vait  hrrdi,  being 
branded  with  the  proprlctor'i  name,  and  turned  loose  in 
the  foretts,  where  they  feed  on  ocorna,  except  In  winter, 
when  they  are  tcaiitily  fed  at  homo  on  malie,  and  ollK^r 
dry  provender.  Hoga  conatitute  the  principal  export 
from  Servia :  about  320,000  are  aaiil  to  be  annually  sent  to 
the  Austrian  dominion!,  where  they  pay  a  considerable 
import  duty,  having  also  paid  an  export  duty  on  leaving 
the  Servian  frontier.  The  wool  of  the  Servian  ahoep  is 
very  inferior ;  but  about  G0,(X)0  lamb  and  goat  skins  are 
annually  disposed  of  to  Austrian  merchants. 

The  forests,  which  overspread  a  large  proportion  of 
the  country,  might,  if  they  could  lie  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, be  made,  under  Judicious  management,  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealtii.  Oak,  extremely  well 
adapted  for  ahip-building,  aah,  pine,  &c.  are  the  principal 
trees,  and  vallonea  ia  produced  in  great  plenty.  But,  as 
If  the  natural  difilculties  in  the  way  of  its  exportation 
were  not  enough,  government  has  prohibited  tlic  felling 
of  oak  timber  1  and  the  forests  in  many  places  are  so 
thick  as  to  bo  all  but  impaaaable,  and  are,  at  the  aame 
time,  encumbered  with  putreacent  vegetation.  The  cci- 
lection  of  leeches,  whicii  abound  in  the  marshy  districts, 
lias  been  carried  to  some  extent  of  late  years.  They  are 
disposed  of  to  French  merchants  settled  in  Belgrade  and 
Semlin,  who  forward  them  by  way  of  the  Danube,  &c.  to 
Paris,  wiilch  they  reach  in  12  or  14  days :  but  this,  wiiicii 
promised  to  become  a  business  of  considerable  Iniimrt- 
ancc,  has  been  monopoliseil  by  government.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  aiid  com,  are  found  in  Servia: 
but  few  or  no  mines  are  wrought ;  partly  from  a  want  uf 
capital  and  enterprise,  but  partly  also,  it  is  alleged,  from  n 
wish  on  the  part  of  government  to  conceal  sucli  temiiting 
sources  of  national  wealtii,  to  avoid  exciting  any  desire 
ill  its  neighbours  to  possess  themselves  of  the  princi- 
palities. 

Until  a  more  extensive  commerce  take  place  on  the 
Danube,  or  a  free  communication  of  some  itind  be  ettu 
blislied  between  the  Upper  Save  and  the  Austrian  portsoii 
tlio  Adriatic,  the  great  natural  resources  of  Servia  must 
continue  all  but  unavailable.  Her  produce  being  similiir 
to  tliat  of  the  ,'i.  provinces  of  Austria  and  Uussia,  tlieso 
states  throw  obstaclea  in  the  way  of  her  commerce ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  adjacent  Turkish  provinces  Ji.  ve 
no  need  of  her  staples.  The  want  of  roods  is,  alio,  a 
great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  all  the  provinces  in 
this  remote  part  of  Europe :  tho  only  high  road  In  Scrvia 
is  that  whicn  leads  from  Belgrade  to  Adrlanople. 

Servia,  however,  is  less  inconvenienced  than  most  of 
the  contiguous  provinces  by  the  want  of  roads,  their  de- 
ficiency being,  ill  part  at  least,  compensated  by  tlie  easy 
access  to  the  great  navigable  rivers  by  which  she  is  almutt 
surrounded.  A  more  liberal  and  bolder  commercial 
policy  on  the  part  of  Austria  would  do  much  to  develnpe 
the  resources  and  advance  the  civilisation  of  the  Ser- 
vians ;  and  by  attacliing  them  to  her  interests,  it  would 
seem,  also,  to  be  the  safest  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Tlie  .Servians  belong  to  the  widely-spread  Slavonian 
stock,  witli  which  most  part  of  E.  Europe  Is  peo|ilui. 
Their  language  Is  the  must  refiiie<l  of  the  Southern  Sla- 
vonian dialects,  and  their  poetry  ranks  high  among  tli,it 
of  the  K.  European  nations.  (Hee  Hotrring's  Specimetu 
<lf  the  Popular  Poetry  rtf'  the  Servians.)  In  their  man. 
ners  and  customs  the  Servians  differ  little  from  the 
other  Slavonic  tribes  in  their  vicinity  (see  Turkey, 
&c.):  they  are  in  general  almost  equally  uncivilised, 
backward  in  the  arts,  &c..  Ignorant  and  superstitions: 
though  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  some  degree  uf  ad- 
vance has  of  late  lieen  perceptible. 

Servia  is  divided  into  6  prova.,  and  13  districts;  cliirf 
towns  Belgrade,  the  cap.,  .Seinendria,  Nii^sa,  Jogndina, 
Kragajewacz,  and  Poschega.  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
formed  an  indep.  kingdom,  the  dominion  of  which  ex- 
tended over  parts  of  Iliiiguria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  \c. :  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  LlCi.  The  Turks  itill 
garrison  Belgrade,  which  Is  the  residence  of  a  |>acli.i; 
but  nothingTs  left  them  beyond  this  military  occupation, 
an  ackiiowloilgnient  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and 
a  small  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan.  The  internal  go. 
vernniont  ia  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Servlaiia.  Karl; 
in  tlio  present  century,  a  auccessful  revolt  took  place, 
liculcd  by  I'zeriiy-George,  a  native  chief,  who,  in  IWiii, 
took  Belgraile  from  the  Turks,  and  continued  to  gnvern 
tho  country  till  the  peace  of  1814  ;  when  it  ng.iiu  sub- 
mitted to  the  Turks,  and  Czerny-Goorgc  took  refuRC  in 
Kussia.  A  new  revolt,  under  Aliiosch  Obreiiowitscli.  in 
181,5,  was  e(|Ually  luccessl'ui,  and  Miioscli  has  till  l:itrly 
held  the  reins  of  government.  lie  estabilslieii  a  rejiro- 
sentative  assembly,  a  council  of  ministry,  Ike.  In  il<3i, 
a  general  poll-tax,  to  meet  the  state  expenses,  .iiiil 
various  other  financial  plans,  were  lulopted.  ilut  wlir- 
ther  it  were  owing,  as  has  been  allcge<i,  to  Itussian  inllu. 
encc,  or  to  other  circumstances,  Milosch  was  olillgni  lo 
to  resign  the  government,  and  retire  to  his  esl.itesin 
Wallacliia  in  i8:)0,  since  wliich  period  he  has  Wen  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son.  Prince  Mich;iel.  STviaha«a 
small  standing  military  force  of  about  1,750  men,  I.MO 
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Infantry,  900  cavalry,  and  60  artillervmen  i  but  all  malei 
c.iiiHble  of  bearing  armi  are  enrolled  In  the  militia,  and 

II  force  of  40,000  men  may  be  collected  on  an  emergency. 
( /'ill'.  RcBort  on  Scrvia  s  Quln't  Voyage  on  Ike  Danube, 
I)  a'ii)— 234. ;  Paget,  BurgesH,  lie.,  passim.) 

SKTUBAL.or  ST.  UuBS,aclty  and  sea-port  of  Por- 
tugal, prov.  Estreniadura,  cap.  Comarca,  on  the  N.  siiio 
of  tlie  bay  of  its  own  name,  which  receives  the  Sadao 

III  Its  S.K.  extremity,  about  18  m.  S.K,  Lislion ;  lat. 
,1H0  28'  64"  N.,  long.  »<^  53'  32"  W.  Pop.,  accordhig  to 
Miflano,  IA,0(X).  It  extends  for  about  *  mile  along  the 
lii-ach,  consisting  mostly  of  2  or  3  parallel  narrow  streets, 
crossod  by  others,  and  some  squares,  hi  one  of  which  is 
II  handsome  public  fountain.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  partly 
ill  ruins,  and  defended  by  the  castle  of  St  Philip  ami  '> 
fi'W  other  detached  forts.  It  has  several  convents  uml 
liuspltiils,  I.utin  schools,  and  courts  of  justice,  broad 
ijiiiiys,  mid  a  convenient  harbour  fur  merchantmen.  Its 
ciiviroiis,  which  arc  very  picturesnue  and  fertile,  produce 
large  quantities  of  muscadei  and  white  wines  ;  which, 
nitii  oranges,  lemons,  and  salt,  are  its  principal  articles 
(if  export.  The  exports  of  salt  from  St.  Ubes  have  long 
licen  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  furnish,  in- 
ilced,  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  Sweden,  and 
various  other  countries.  Being  preferable  for  certain 
iMirposes  to  the  salt  of  this  cuuntry,  we  import  from 
i!")0,(K)l)  to  S.W.IMX)  bushels  a  ye.ir.  The  pilchard  fishery 
einiiloys  a  good  many  hands,  and  a  large  fair  is  held  an- 
iiuiilly  from  the  25tli  to  the  2<>th  of  July.  Near  it  is  the 
famous  convent  of  Arnabida,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
porforined.  The  an.  Cctobrign  Is  supposed  to  have  stood 
oil  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  wlicre  various  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  ;  one  of  wiiich,  a  Corinthian 
pillar,  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  stands  In  the  square  of 
the  city.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Setubal  was 
nil  but  deserted,  till  it  was  repeopled  under  Alonzo  Hen- 
ri>|ucz  and  liis  son  Saiicho.  It  was  fortified  during  the 
war  of  iiiilependence  in  the  ITtli  century.  (Miilano.)  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  eartliquakc  so  disastrous  to 
Lisbon  in  175.^.  (Did.  liiog.  j  Southey,  tjc.  in  Mod. 
Trav.,  xix.) 

SICVASTOPOL,  or  AKTIAU,  a  town  and  sea-port 
nf  European  Itussia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimen, 
lat.  440  3t>'  N.,  long.  33^^  30'  E.  Pop.  Huctuating,  con- 
sisting nrincipiUly  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  various  in- 
dividuals conn<!Cted  with  the  fleet.  Sevastopol  stands  on 
a  creek,  on  the  S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world,  the  Elenus  of  Strabo.  It  stretches  K.  into  the 
country  about  5  m.,  with  a  breadth,  where  greatest,  of 
about  a  mile  ;  it  has,  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
bottom,  near  Inkerman,  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  water. 
There  are  in  the  cove  on  which  the  town  is  built  five 
fathoms  water  close  in  sliore.  The  bottom  is  clay  and 
mud,  and  it  is  quite  free  from  rocks  and  shoals.  Tlie 
bay  is  defended  by  strong  forts  on  both  sides  the  en- 
trance. Merchantmen  are  excluded  from  Sevastopol, 
and  It  has  become  tlie  principal  station  of  the  Itussian 
licet  in  the  Black  Sea,  for  which  it  is  incomparably  better 
fitted  than  either  Kherzon  or  NicolaelT.  Streets  wide 
and  regular,  interspcting  each  other  at  riglit  angles ; 
houses  extremely  good,  and  liullt  in  the  modern  Italian 
style;  principal  edifices,  admiralty,  arsenal,  hospital, 
barracks  of  tlie  garrison,  marine  barracks,  &C.  Tlie  cal- 
careous rocks  at  Inkerman  (town  of  caverns),  in  tlie 
viciiiitv  of  Sevastopol,  have  been  cut  into  the  most  ex- 
traordinary caverns,  or  rather  Into  chapels,  monasteries, 
cells,  ,S,c.,  "  which,  by  their  multiplicity  and  intricacy, 
astonish  and  confound  the  beholder."  iClarte,  li.  203. ; 
see  also  p.  272.,  where  there  is  a  good  plan  of  the  bay  of 
Sevastopol ;  Luall,  i.  290.,  &c.) 

.SKVKNOAKS,  a  market-town,  and  p<ir.  of  Kent, 
hilhe  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Codslieath,  on  a  ridge  of 
hills  near  the  Darcnt,  and  on  tiie  road  from  London  to 
Ityt,  21  m.  S.S.E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  with  the  liber, 
tiesoflliverhead  and  Weald,  C,79(l  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
4,>i27.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  wide  streets, 
in  Olio  of  which  is  the  iiiarKetliouse.  Many  of  the  iiouses 
are  large,  and  inhaliitcd  l)y  opulent  families.  The  par. 
churoli  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
nliject  for  several  miles  round.  The  livings  are  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Curteis  family ;  the 
fnrincr  worth  3()fi/.,  and  the  latter  02!)/.  a  year,  nett : 
twociiracios  are  established  In  the  p.ir.,  one  nt  Uivor- 
head,  and  the  other  at  Weald  Chapel ;  respectively 
worth  4,'i/.  and  100/.  a  year.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  llaptists  and  Wesleyans;  an  hospital  for  aged  per. 
sons,  and  a  free  grammar-school,  both  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Sir  W.  Sevenoko,  in  1418.  The  latter  was 
further  endowed  by  Queen  Klizabeth,  wlinse  name  it 
bears;  and  it  lias  now  an  annual  income  of  about  l,illiO/., 
with  seven  exhibitions,  five  of  scliolarshlps  in  any  col- 
lege of  cither  university,  and  two  in  Jesus'  College, 
Cambridge.  In  another  school,  founded  in  1C7.'),  aliuut 
3(10  poor  children  are  instructed  on  the  national  system. 
Near  the  town  is  Knowie  or  Knoll,  the  mngniflceiit  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Dorset :  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Countess  Amherst,  but  has  belonged,  with  little  intcr- 
Voi.  II. 
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mifilon,  to  the  SackvlUe  family,  since  the  time  of  P.IU 
labeth.  It  it  a  large,  fine,  castellated  edifice.  The 
Interior,  which  is  nobly  furnished,  has  various  pictures 
by  celebrated  masters,  and  other  splendid  works  of  art. 
•Sovenoaks  has  no  manufactures:  there  were  formerly 
some  silk  mills  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  no  longer  exist. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  warden,  a  bailiif,  and  four 
assistants,  chosen  at  an  annual  court  Icet.  Petty  sessions 
arc  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel  on  the  last  Saturday  In 
every  month  :  and  a  court  of  requests  is  held  on  the  first 
Friday  in  eaen  month.  .Sevcnoaks  is  the  liead  nf  a  par. 
uniiiii  Markets  im  Satii-day;  fairs,  July  10.  and  Oct. 
12.,  fur  hogs  and  poultry  ;  and  the  3d  Tuesday  in  every 
month  for  cattle. 

SKVKUN,  a  rlyor  of  England,  being  inferior  only  to 
i^i"  Thames  In  mnyiitliiAe,  and  perhaps,  also.  In  import- 
uiK  0.  It  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake  on  the  eastern  side 
of  i'lliiliminon  Mountain,  In  Montgomerysliire.  At  Its 
outset  It  Is  called  the  llafrcn,  the  iiiiiiiiiliy  which,  through 
its  whole  coiirsH,  It  was  known  to  the  liriliins.  It  flows 
first  towards  tlin  S.K.,  and  afterwards  turns  to  llie  N.K., 
as  it  approaches  Newton,  where  it  takes  the  name  (if 
Severn.  Hence,  through  the  vale  of  Montgomery,  its 
course  Is  almost  due  N.,  till,  entering  the  great  plain  uf 
Salop,  beyond  Welshpool,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.E. ; 
and  pursuing  the  same  direction.  It  iiliiiiist  encircles 
Shrewsbury.     Flowing  through    (^uiebruok   Dale,  and 

f Hissing  Hridgenorth,  it  follows  a  southerly  course  as  it 
eaves  Salop,  and  enters  Worcestershire  at  Uewdfey. 
Ileing  now  become  a  broad  and  deep  river,  crowded  with 
barges,  it  rolls  through  a  pleasant  country  in  a  tranquil 
stream,  passing  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  traversing  the 
Vales  of  Evesliam  and  Gloucester.  In  the  latter  it  di- 
vides into  two  channels,  one  of  which  washes  the  walls  nf 
Gloucester;  but,  being  again  united,  it  forms  a  great 
tidal  river.  Its  course  from  Gloucester  to  Nass  Point  is 
tortuous;  from  the  latter  it  Hows  S.W.,  till  it  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Itristol  Channel,  expanding  and  insen- 
sibly losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
'liie  Severn,  particularly  below  Gloucester,  lias  fre- 

aiiently  overflowed  its  banks,  and  occasioned  much 
amagc  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  remarkalile 
for  its  tide,  which  rushes  in  with  a  he.id  4  or  5  ft.  high, 
and  a  loud  noise.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  wide 
expanse  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  Bristol 
Channel  being  gradually  narrowed,  till  at  length  they 
are  forced  violently  up  the  river.  Outside  the  Bristol 
Channel,  spring  tides  rise  from  22  to  24  and  2Gft. ;  but  in 
King's  lioad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon,  they  rise 
to  the  height  of  48 ft., and  sometimes  more;  nndatCiiep- 
stow  the  rise  is  60  ft.  (Norie's  Sailing  Direitiona  for  the 
Bristol  Channel,  '20.)  The  opposition  whicli  tiie  current 
from  the  sea  meets  with  from  tiie  adverse  current  of  the 
river  occasions  that  dashing  and  grinding  of  the  waves 
known  by  the  n<tme  of  hygre  or  eagre . 

The  Severn  is  navigable  from  Flatholm  Liglithouse, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  Bristol  Cliannel,  to  Welshpool, 
u  distance  of  about  178  m. ;  and  its  navigation  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Montgomery  Can<il  to  Newton.  It  Is,  con. 
sequently,  of  the  nighest  importance  as  a  channel  of 
internal  communication  ;  its  capacity  in  this  respect 
being  materially  increased  by  its  numerous  large  tri> 
butary  stre.ims,  and  liy  the  canals  and  railroads  that  join 
it.  By  me.-ins  of  tlie  latter,  it  commands  a  large  share  of 
the  commerce  of  Birmingham,  and  of  the  various  trading 
towns  of  StaRbrdshire,  Warwickshire,  &c.,  and  is  united 
with  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mersey.  From 
Welshpool  to  the  sea  it  has  a  gradual  fall  of  225  ft. 
(Priestley  on  Inland  Kavigaiion,  !jc.,  5'.Ki.) 

The  n.ivigatlon  of  the  Severn  from  Nass  Point  to 
Gloucester  is  both  tedious  and  ililHcult.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  a  canal  on  a  large  scale  has  been  dug  from 
Berkeley  Pill  to  Gloucester.  It  is  i8i  m.  in  length,  from 
70  to  00  ft.  in  width,  and  iVom  15  to  18  ft.  in  depth ;  and 
may  consequently  he  navigated  by  vessels  of  350  tons. 
There  is  a  basin  at  each  end  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping.  This  canal,  which  was  opened  in  I8'27,  has 
become  the  ch.innel  of  an  extensive  commerce  ;  and 
Gloucester  is  now  rising  fast  in  importance  as  a  trading 
and  shipping  town.  (See  GLoucEsTiiK.) 

The  barges  which  navigate  the  Severn  are  about  \'2f\  ft. 
in  length,  from  19  to  20  inbreadth,  and  5  in  depth.  They 
carry  aliove  100  tons.  The  trows  are  from  CO  to  7li  ft. 
long.  20  broad,  and  5  deep,  carrying  7.')  tons.  Tliey 
carry  a  square-sail,  ,ind  have  a  mainmast  and  topmast. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  the  most  important 
are  the  Temc,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  tlie  Wye,  and 
the  Usk. 

SEVEUNDnOOG,  or  SAVEVDUOOG,  a  strong 
hill  fortress  of  llindostan,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  20  m. 
W.  by  S.  Bangalore.  Tliough  it  be  impossible  to  invest 
this  place  closely,  it  was,  nevertheless,  stormed  and  taken 
without  tlie  loss  of  a  single  man,  bv  the  British,  under 
Lord  Cornwallls,  in  1791. 

SKVILLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain,  famous"  for 
oranges  iind  w'omcn"  (Byron),  the  cap.  of  Andalusia, 
and  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  a  wide  and  fruitlul 
X  X 
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pUin  nn  tlio  Gii.tilnliiiiivlr  crossed  here  by  n  biidgo  of 
boats,  l>'i  in.  N.K.  Cndiz,  anilSISm.  S.S.W.  Miulriil. 
I,i»t.  37°  !i3'  Ml"  N.,long.  ft"  47'  47"  W.  Pop.,  ace.  to 
Mifl.ino,  Ul,3(i(),  It  lias  niimcrotis  suburbs,  but  the  city 
)iroper  Is  about  4  in.  In  circuit;  enclosed  by  a  iine  of 
rircumvallutlon  13  in.  in  circ.  The  ancient  suburb  of 
Triana  is  on  the  right  baiili ;  but  with  this  exccptinn, 
Seville  lies  wholly  on  the  li,  side  uf  the  river.  "  Tlie 
streets,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
some  of  thcni  being  so  contracteil  tiiat  one  may  touch 
bntli  walls  at  the  same  time.  Few  are  wide  enough  for 
carriages  :  and  many  through  which  coaches  pass,  show, 
by  the  deep  furrows  in  the  wall«,  tliat  one  imve  touched, 
and  often  notli  at  tlie  same  tiine."  (  TmriisrnU's  S/iain, 
ii.  31.'>.)  The  street  or  place,  called  the  Alameila.  in  the 
ceiiire  of  the  town,  planted  with  elm  tri'cs,  is,  however, 
very  magnificent  i  Iwiiig  (i(Ki  yards  In  length,  by  IM)  In 
width,  decorated  with  3  fountains,  and  with  statues  of 
Hercules  iinil  .liilius  C'a'.sar.  And  Bnc(!  Mr.  Tonnsend's 
time  v.irious  inip'-ovemcnts  liave  Ih-imi  introduced  ;  old 
streets  have  been  repaved,  oltstructions  and  irregularities 
removed,  and  numerous  modern  widi^  strt'cts  built  In 
straiglit  lilies  with  regular  and  handsoine  houses.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Sevilh-  has  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  Moorish  town,  and  furnishes  a  good  specimen 
of  tile  arcliitecture  of  the  Moors  In  their  streets  and 
houses,  till'  lornier  of  which,  narrow,  clos<s  and  dirty, 
appear  in  strange  contrast  with  the  extensive  and  airy 
mansions  tliat  open  on  them,  neatly  white-washed,  and 
studded  with  numerous  windows,  e/ich  having  its  cool- 
Innking,  green  Venetian  shutters.  Tlio  I'asfu  and  the 
Delicins  are  the  principnl  public  walks,  and  perhaps  In 
point  of  rural  beauty  are  superior  to  .any  in  Spain.  The 
loriner  is  herewh.it  \\h- I'niilo  is  in  Madrid;  and  in  it 
tile  pop.  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  Aimmg 
the  public  buildings  are  ,11  chiirchi'S,  including  the  ca- 
thedral, numerous  large  edifices  formerly  ionve:>tual, 
but  manyof  wliich  have  lately  lieeu  turned  Into  inann- 
factories;  au  exchange,  guililiiall,  in  liospitals,  one  of 
wtiich  is  iniiitarv,  an  asylum  lor  decayed  )>riests,  H  sets 
of  barracks,  7  prisons,  aiid  'i  thi'atri's. 

The  catliedral.  Iinllt  in  tlie  I  Ith  .and  l.'itli  centuries,  oc- 
eoph's  tlie  site  of  a  Moorish  moMpie  ;  but  It  eeies  liigldy 
iirobable  that  It  w.as  a  (.'liristian  church  |  rl^ir  to  the  .Mo- 
haminedaii  conipiesl.  It  lia»,"i  naves,  but  no  dimie  or  cen- 
tral tower.  It  is,  according  to  TnwusiMid,  \W  II.  In  length 
by  !»i;i  It.  ill  lireadtli  i  the  heiglit  (roni  the  llo<ir  to  the 
roof  bi'iiig  estimated  at  IJI'i  It.  "Tlie  c;ithi'dral,"  says 
Mr.  Swiiihurne,  "la  more  cried  up  than  I  think  it  de- 
serves ;  it  is  by  no  means  eipial  to  York  ininster  for 
liuhtt.  ss,  eli^ga'nee,  and  (Jotbic  di'licacy.  The  clusteri'd 
pillars  arc  too  thick,  the  aisles  loo  narrow,  and  the 
choir,  by  being  placed  in  the  centre,  spoils  the  whole 
coiip  ri'ail,  and  renders  the  rest  of  the  church  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  long  passagi's.  The  ornaineiital 
parts  are  hut  cliltnsy  imitatlniis  of  the  models  l<>tt  by  the 
Sloors.  Not  one  of  tlie  great  entrances  or  porches  is 
llnisiied  ;  and  to  disligiire  the  whole  pile,  a  hnig  range  of 
buildings  in  the  inodcni  stjii'  has  lieeii  adiled  to  the  old 
part."  lit.  '.'3.1  The  only  r> maining  p.irtsof  the  inos(pie 
are  the  Ciralda,  or  liilliy.  and  the  great  gate  ol  the 
rioisteis,  the  hitter  of  uliiih  Is  a  line  ipecimen  of  tiie 
best  stile  ol  Moori>h  arrliiteiture. 

The  most  admiri'd  li.iiore  in  the  whole  cathedial, 
howeier,  is  tiie  Ihrahin  (  wcithcrcock),  a  orick  tower 
'I'M  It.  Ill  heltjilt,  and  ex.ully  scjiiare,  each  stile  heiiig  .'itl 
II.  in  hre.iilth.  Tills  is  siiriOMiinli'il  liy  4  >nialli'r  towers, 
wliicli  are  crowned  by  a  small  cii)iol.i,  tlie  wlioif  ternii- 
liatliig  inllie^i/((W((,whii  h  t'lir>  ittniii.e  lo  the  tower,  n 
I  olossal  liroiiiie  sMtiie  of  l.oili.  Iieaiing  a  Hag  and  piliii- 
liranch,  \A  It.  In  height,  .nid  of  great  weight,  hut  so 
ih'licati'lv  iioIsimI  as  to  torn  willi  the  slightest  v.uialion 
ortliewi^id.  rill' heiglil  Ironi  llie  ground  to  the  top  of 
llie  St. line  I  s.iid  liy  .Miilaiio  to  he  , Pi  I  Sp.iii.  feet.  'I'he 
asi  eiil  lo  the  lop  of  the  great  tourt  Is  liy  an  iiiiiiiieii 
plain,  so  gradual  that  one  may  ride  up  without  liicon- 
veiih'iice  ;  tlie  \  icm  I'l  oiil  the  sllliimit  is  sii|>erh,  extend- 
ing over  the  entire  pl.iiii.  In  point  of  rii  lies,  tins  citlie- 
dr.ii  raiik'd  second  only  to  that  of 'I'oli'do.  It  li.nl.  also, 
w  ith  (hf  I  liorch  of  llie  i'apiicliiiis,  and  the  rliapel  of  the 
hotpit.il  i/i  III  I'm  iilihl,  siijie  iiolile  pietnri  s  liy  .Mnrilio  ; 
but.  tliiiieili  some  iii  these  hale  hern  pri'sir^i-d.  oliiers 
ll.iii'  heeoiiie.  elthir  liy  plireh.i^e.  or  tile  right  ol  t'<in- 
ipii'st.  till'  prii|ii Tty  pirtly  of  private  Indltidii.iU,  and 
pariii  of  M.ir>liHt  Miiiit..init  ntliiT  I  reiirli  gener.ils. 

.Suiiie  1,1' the  I  ,i-tiliaii  nem.iri  lis  are  liiirii  d  within  the 
catlii'dral;  hut.  .is  Ihnirgiiiig  li.is  ohseriril.  tin  se  ton.b< 
ruclte  no  eiiMtlniis  tiini|i.ired  lo  tlmsi'  exi-tti'd  liv  the 
sight  of  till  si. ill.  Ill  I  runt  nt  tln'  i  leilr.  whl'  h  ence  niterid 
(he  re.iiaini  ol  I  oil  Mm  s  It  is  liisiiih'il.  ,/  I  ii.«/i//>i  y 
A'liii'ifi  I'fi'ii  Miiniln  tlt,i  t\it  H  '  To  (  .istih- and  .\i.i|oiti 
<  iiliiii  Moliiniliiis)  give  .jiotlnr  world.  .\  siililiiiii'  and 
Hot  loo  niilillii'iis  an  epitaph.  We  may  add.  that  the 
reniahit  of  t'oliniiho,  .liter  nposliig  hire  Im  alioiit  30 
te.in.  Hire  I  iriliilai  lo-s  the  .Miaiilii,  and  deposited  in 
till' I  illiedr  il  III  SI  Diiiningii  lull,  in  I7!i  i,  mi  tin  i  .ip- 
till  I'  ol  St.  Uoiiilllgo  II]  the  lii.ek',  tlie  .lOhs  of  tile  ilinl- 


trinui  dead  were  again  raised  by  the  whites,  and  carried 
to  the  Ilavannah,  where  they  arc  now  deposited.  U  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  library  belonging  to  the  ca- 
thedral was  begun  in  I  Alio,  by  the  bequest  of  liU.dOO 
vols.  Iclt  for  the  purpose  by  Hernando,  one  of  Columbus' 
■oils. 

The  large  organ,  which  Is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Haarlem,  has  altogetlicr  S,3II0  pipes,  with  Ho 
stops.  "Nothing,"  says  Inglii,  "ciiii  exceed  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  music  awakened  by  this  organ,  and,  at 
times,  the  ed'ect  is  almost  too  overpowering  lor  human 
senses."  (Inglis,  11.  .')7,  •')N. ;  Cook's  Skch-Zus,  1.  132.  ami 
Ii.!i3-!)C.) 

Immediately  under  the  (;ir.a1da,  occupying  one  side  of 
a  small  square,  is  the  archbishop's  palace,  witii  a  iianil- 
soine  front,  and  opposite  to  it  is  tlie  l.oi^ii,  or  exchange, 
a  quadrangular  edilice,  witli  a  central  patio,  coinprisin;,. 
.inartmetits,  some  of  which  are  still  used  hy  the  nier- 
clianis,  though  the  greater  part  has  been  converted  into 
an  Arvhivio  de  los  pn/u'lrs  ttr  Iniiuts,  or  repositnry  for 
American  arciilves  ;  tin;  voluminous  records  here  pre. 
served  being  as  carefully  placed  and  ticketed,  as  if  Spiiin 
still  continued  to  give  law  to  her  ci-dfrant  transatl.intic 
possessions  !  The  Hoors  are  laid  In  chequered  iiiarbie;  ami 
the  grand  staircase  is  of  highly  |iolislied  reil  inarlile,  and  rp. 
inarkidily  handsome.  (Scoll's/loiiria  ami dranmla,  it.  Iisi.) 
A  little  removed  from  the  Lonja  is  the  Alcazar,  a  royal  |in. 
lace  and  gardens,  said  to  have  been  eonstructeu  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Alhamhra,  principally  by  I'eter  the  Cruil  ;m,| 
t'liarles  V.   Swinburne  correctly  terms  it,  "a  pasticiinnf 
Saracenic,  conventual,  and  (irecian  architecture."    I'h,. 
exterior  lias  a  miserable  appearance ;  hut  tlie  lirst  cimn. 
after  entering  the  gate,  has  a  grand  ell'ect.     It  is  <I3  ft.  h, 
length,  by  (ill  fl.  in  lireadth,  flagged  w  ith  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded witli  a  colonnade  of  white  marble  ('ortiithiitii 
pillars,  of  handsoine  proportions,  and  well  executed,  tlio 
walls  behind  being  covered  with  grotesque  designs  In 
the  Moorish  taste.     Next  to  the  Court  of  I. ions,  in  tlit 
Alhamhra,  this  court  is  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  .Ar.iliic 
building  ill  Spain  for  execution  and  delicacy  of  di'>{|;ii, 
though  the  ornaments  of  the  palace  In  Seville  he  iiiucli 
iiiferhir  to  those  of  tiiat  in  (iraiiada.     Tiie  Alcazar  C(iiii. 
prises  a  suite  of  7sl  successive  apartments,  having  eiivi,! 
ceilings,  with  walls,  like  tliiise  of  the  Alhinnhra,  witli  uili. 
preserved  arabesques.     Ily  far  tlie  most  sidendiil.  Ii.m. 
ever.  Is  the  Hall  of  Anil)as.sadors,  a  splendid  apart  uin, 
adorned  with  designs  in  stucco,  and  with  a  floor  iil  i.i. 
riegated  marble.     Within    the  Alcazar  are  many  lliu. 
paintings.  Iiv   Miirillo,  Velasquez,   I.uis  de  Vargas,  ,ii;i| 
other  .Spanfsh   m.asters,   with   a  few    specimens  of  iln. 
Italian  seiiiiiil  j    hut  several  of  the  best  pictures  liaii,, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  removed  to  the  piihlii 
gallery  at  Madrid,     A  coiisideriible  |iortinn  of  tlie  \r,\\,m. 
Is  now!  let  out  in  lodging-iiiiuhes,  and  to  private  im!ui. 
duals  ;  the  portion  reserved  for  the  sovereign  ciii;qiri<iii|; 
only  a  small  section  of  tiie  entire  pile.     Tlie  giirilcin, 
wlilcli  are  of  small  extent,  are  laid  out  according  in  Hit 
Meorlsh    taste.   In   formal   alleys,   with  chipped   iiijii'i, 
lieilges  and  trees,  cut  to  retiinlile  warriois  aniicd  \iiili 
chilis.  Thew.'ilks  in  some  parts  are  I. lid  with  tiles,  thri'iiji 
wiilrli  /, /»  (/'I'liH  are  made  to  flow,  wiiicli.  hv  tuniiiii;.! 
screw,  suddenly  water  not  only  tlie  garden,  liiil  its  in. 
wary  visiters.     'I'lie  I'nsn  I'lliila.  aiiotiier  of  the  si;;iii, 
of  Seville,  is  a  iirivate  limise.  said  to  have  been  biiili  >  n 
the  exact  nindel  nf  that  of  the   lininaii  gavernnr 'il  .!•■. 
riis.ilein  !     Williin  llie  citv,  also,  are  in.iiiy  slrnitiiri!  ij 
Itotnan  origin,  wliieli   still   sliiiw  traces  of  their  fiiiimr 
magnllicence.      Tiie  octageii  tower,  or  Y'lirri'  d'Um.  tt.n 
prnli.dily  liiiilt   hy  one  ol    the   I'a'sars.      The  I'.iw  s  ■ 
luimiiiiii,  a  lloiiiaii  aqiiednct  of  lib  arches,  still  niimu 
water  to  the  city  froiii  .Mc.ila  ;  and  the  g  ites,  esprrMi  v 
that  III  'i'ri.ina,  are  very  niagnilicent,  thuiigli  of  ci|ii„  ly 
aiieleni    origin.       Most    of  tlie    otller    objeils  wnrlil  li'. 
till'   are   willioiil    tiie  walls.     The  llrsl  in  iiriliri>il, 
I'liiiii  tif  Inn  Tiiros.  or  ( irciis  fur  liul|.|i)'lils    liiillUMJ 
and   half  stone,  .iiid  capable  of  iiccommud.itiiiK  ll.'i 
spectators. 

Tlie  next  remarkalile  object  Is  the  nnal  tirliwi 
mainil.ictory.a  huge  edilli'c  110  It.  in  leiigtii  li)  js'ifi  n 
lireadth,  sii  strongly  built  and  giianleil  l>y  h.iIK  .ml 
ditclies.as  to  appe.ir  like  a  hot  or  cil.uli  I.  rai.i  I  inivn. 
awe  the  citizens.  It  riiipio;  s  about  PKI  Ilal1ll^.  ni  »>iiili 
more  tli.iii  a  h.ilf  are  eiig.iged  in  ni.ikhig  i  ig.irs.  iliil, 
des|iite  all  till'  precailliiiii,  of  gov  I'tliliii  nt.  hilly  iiii.r 
tenths  ol  the  ilg.iis  iii.ide  use  i,f  are  said  tn  In'  1  f.iiiili'i. 

liiiely    iiiipiirted.    {.Siiill,   li.    nil.)     The  mill -Imiiiilrr 

l>,  on  the  win  le,  a  creditable  niitional  instiiiiiinii.  tlin  ,.li 
not  at  present  in  any  great  ai  tivliy  Aiiiinig  the  uilut 
piilillc  est.ililishiiieiils,  may  he  spi  i  Hied  tlie  i  .ivalri  lur. 
nil  ks.  royal  s.iltpelre  m.uiuf.iitory,  nilliliit  lin.iKil. 
^l'.  Tlie  market  place  Is  large,  and  a  Inilr.dily  iiiitiilli 
lit  purpose,  the  Inill  lings  being  arr.inged  in  sliist>  «n 
open  space  iiirrouiiilliig  tlie  whuie.  with  gale«  aiiiiniiM' 
nil  Mlal  loinitanis.  In  the  subiitb  of  Tiiaiii  is  a  <i'  n" 
market  tor  tiie  supply  ol  the  ifilnimt,  or  gypsies,  ii-ili  f 
Iniinbltanls. 

llie  Mrrunijenicnt  of  the  sirei  Is  l>  tery  dilli  rent  lf'«i 
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that  observable  In  most  other  Spanish  towns,  and  i> 
mainly  the  effect  of  the  hot  climate.  To  a  similar  cause 
may  be  traced  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses. 
They  are  built  almost  universally  In  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  spacious  court-yard,  or  patio,  frequently  paved 
with  marble,  and  surrounded  by  piazzas  opening  on  the 
apartments  of  the  ground-floor ;  the  exterior  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  house  being  kept  carefully  white- 
washed, the  massive  green  wooden  blinds  of  the  windows 
being  kept  closely  shut  during  the  day.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rooms,  wlilch  arc  usually  paved  with  tiles,  are 
furnished  with  ponderous  window-shutters  half  a  foot 
thick,  kept  shut  till  the  sun  is  otf  the  windows,  when 
they  are  partially  opened  to  admit  the  breeze.  Hence 
tlie  houses  are  so  very  dark,  that  visiters  at  first  with 
difliculty  distinguish  the  inmates.  The  climate  insty 
,ilsn  be  said  to  divide  the  houses  into  two  distinct  parts. 
During  the  winter  months  (commencing  in  Oct.  and 
ending  with  April)  the  family  inhabits  the  upper  parts  of 
the  house,  which  are  then  thickly  matted,  and  the  rooms 


The  feut,  the  song,  the  revel  here  •l»unds  i 
HtraiiKe  modes  of  merriment  the  houn  consume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  woimds. 
Not  here  War's  clarion,  but  I>ove'8  rebeck  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight  itiunds : 
Uirt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  toiterii.K  walls. 

Childc  Hiin'ld,  I.,st.4n. 

In  Seville  it  is  almost  a  derision  to  a  married  woman  to 
have  no  cortejo,  and  a  jest  against  aseflorila  not  to  have 
her  amante.  Indeed,  the  gallantries  of  the  latter  are  not 
iinfrequently  carried  quite  as  far  as  the  intrigues  of  the 
former,    (/n^/w.  ii.  39— 41.) 

But  with  all  this  corruption,  the  course  of  society  runs 
smooth  ;  jealousy  appears  not  to  disturb  the  niinagc,  the 
parties  living  together  with  all  the  outward  show  of 
mutual  esteem,  and  inflicting  the  history  of  their  private 
bickerings  only  on  their  most  intimate  friends.  The 
amusements  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consist  of 
the  daily  promenading  on  tUe  Pasco  or  Alavwila  (the 


K  jji/iimK.  or  i;)!' 


I,.,,  il.ili.l 
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artificially  heated  by  brasiers  of  charcoal ;  but  when  the     Hyde  Park  or  Kegent  Street  of  London) ;  theatrical  en 

hot  weather  sets  In,  these  apartments  are  shut  up,  and  a    *—'■■' *-    -'-•-'->■  •>- — > — ..i..  <•  ...j    

general  move  is  made  to  the  ground-floor,  which,  being 
considerably  cooler,  and  opening  on  the  patio,  renders 
the  heat  more  endurable.  "  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  indeed," 
says  Sir  A.  C.  Brooke  (Travels  i»  Spain  and  Morocco, 
I.  1.').),  "to  saunter  during  the  delicious  moonlight  even- 
ings of  summer  along  the  fashionable  streets  of  the  city  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  brilliant  than  the 
appearance  of  the  houses  and  hotels  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthier  classes.  On  looking  through  the  trellissed 
iron  door  opening  to  the  street,  you  perceive  the  entire 
palio  brilliantly  illuminated,  well  furnished,  and  with 
pictures  suspended  from  the  marble  columns  of  the 
arches.  An  awning  forms  a  sutlicient  roofing  by  night 
as  wi'll  as  by  ilay,  and  converts  the  space  below  into  a 
s|>.icii)us  .and  lolly  siloon,  In  the  centre  of  which  dif- 
ferent ji'Is-d'enu  "snout  forth  from  a  marble  fountain, 
hath  cooling  the  air,  and  watering  a  variety  of  sweet, 
mloriferous  plants,  scattered  around  In  flower-pots. 
Here  the  young  ladles  of  the  family  may  be  seen  en- 
joying the  coolness  of  the  evening,  engaged  In  work, 
amusing  themselves  with  music  and  singing,  and  receiv. 
ing  the  visits  of  their  friends."  These  summer  habits 
are  truly  Moorish ;  and  even  In  trifles  glimpses  of 
them  ijccome  easily  visible,  as,  for  Instance,  in  the  con- 
teiniit  of  chairs,  for  which  mats  and  low  stools  are  pretty 
generally  substituted  by  all  classes. 

The  aspect  of  the  pop.  of  Seville  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  Madrid.  Kven  In  the  upper  ranks,  there  Is  some- 
thing ill  the  ladies  of  an  eastern  appearance ;  they  arc 
more  freuiicntly  veileil,  their  cheeks  seem  tinged  with  a 
hue  of  Moorish  blood,  and,  along  with  the  lire  of  a  Cas. 
lilian  eye.  there  Is  mingled  a  shade  of  Oriental  softness. 

Aiming  the  lower  orders  of  the  wcnnen,  also,  as  among 
the  Moors,  may  be  remarked  an  extravagant  and  taste- 

li'ss  profusion  of  gaudy  ornaments,  immense  ear-rings 

and  bracelets,  numerous  rings,  &e.  ;  and  the  dref  s  of  the 

Aiulahisian  peasant  Is  even  more  grotesque  anil  orna- 

iiifiitcd  than  th.it  of  the  women,  his  j.aekct  and  waistcoat 

being  almost  always  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver,  and 

evi'ry  article  of  his  dress  covered  with  silk  cords  ftiid 

hultoiis.      Another  striking  dllferenee  between  Madrid 

anil  Seville  Is  In  the  great  mass  of  ragged,  wretched- 

limking  people  In  the  latter.  In  consequence  mainly  of  the 

heal  of  the  climate,  whli  h  renders  labour  a  disagreeable 

exertion,  especially  in  a  country  where  subslstenci'  Is  so 

easily  procured.     Let  a  small  loaf  id'  bread  he  given  to 

iMieiif  these  sons  of  Idleness,  he  makes  a  hole  In  It.  begs 

a  lillh'  oil,  not  worth  refusing,  which  he  pours  In,  ai.d 

sii.ildiiK  Ills  bread  as  he  cats  it,  he  Is  set  up  for  the  day  ; 

ami  if  he  siiceeeil  in  getting  a  two-ipi.irto  pit ,   he  may 

hreiiire  as  many  grapes  as  Ids  heart  can  desire.     What 

Imilenieiit  has  such  a  one  to  be  busy  't     The  npiier  and 

miilille  r.niks  of  Seville  live  more  hixiiriantly,  Imt  nut 

lic'llei  than  those  of  Mailrld  i  for  the  luxuries  of  the  for. 

inir.  their  Ici'd  waters,   lemonade,   and    pomegranates, 

llieirdHd  patios,  hiuntains,  and  baths,  are  necssary  to 

lieallh  and  conilbrt      Hut  even  in  his  ordinary  diet,  the 

Aiiilalnslaii  has  the  advantage  over  the  Castlllan  j   lor 

Ihiinuli  it  he  true  that,  like  the  Inhabltanttol  the  northern 

|iriniiiee»,   he  dims  on  the  eternal  purhirc,  lis  Ingre. 

ilienlsare  better  In  Andalusia  than  In  Castile,  the  pigs 

hiiii^  led  on  Ihe  ili'X-Miils  and  Ihi' vegetabli's  of  .s   Spain. 

lii'iiiK  perliaps  the  lliiest  In  the  world.      Ihe  dill'erenee 

IhIbciii  .\ncl.ilu»la  and  Caslih'  is  still  liirlher  olnervable 

friim    ihe  sl.ite  of  soelily  in  the  two  provinces.      The 

ti'rtiilia  of  Si  ville  is  ipilte  dilh'renl   from  thai   of  Ma- 

ilriil.  Ihe  former  hiliig  at  any  rale  more  animated,  if  not 

iiiiire  liiielleclnal.  and  the  dniness  hi'l|M'd  out  with  car.ls, 

ilniinnn.  lorl.'its,  .ind  other  amusements,  tndi'pi'iiilent  of 

niire  chil-eli,il  and  fu-rsijione.      Il.ills  anil  suppers  are 

ri'«t>rve.l  hir  great  oeeasions  ;   hut   cerlaiiilv  sulistiinil.il 

entirl.ninni'nts  are  niori'  gi'Ui'ral  than    lu    the  capital, 

perhaps    beeante    wealth    U    more   gener.dly    difluii'd. 

Miiralv  ate  at  a  very  low  ebb. 


tertaimncnts,  of  whirh  they  arc  passionately  fond,  iuid 
no  mean  judges  ;  and  the  tertulla,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  succeed  each  other  In  the  arrangements  of  the  day. 
The  lower  classes  are  fond  of  dancing ;  but  of  music  tliey 
have  little  knowledge,  for  nothing  can  well  be  more  dis- 
agreeable than  their  crazy  guitars.  (Scolt'i  liomta,  ii. 
123.— I2H. ;  and  Inglis,  uhi  supra.) 

Seville,  as  a  )di«.'e  of  residence  for  a  stranger  who  cares 
only  for  sensual  gratifications.  Is  perhaps  preferable  to 
any  other  Spanish  city.  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  day 
throughout  the  year  in  which  the  sun  does  not  shine  on 
Seville.  Winter  is  scarcely  felt ;  and  if  the  heats  of 
summer  be  oppressive,  as  they  truly  are  during  the  pie- 
valence  of  the  solano,  the  streets,  houses,  and  econoinv  of 
life  are  admirably  adapted  to  lessen  their  inlhience.  'I'ho 
surrounding  country,  with  its  orange  and  lemon  groves, 
acacias,  and  other  flowering  trees  an<l  shrubs.  Is  all  that 
one  can  desire :  fruits  of  many  varieties  and  chnico 
flavour  may  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  may  be  procured  in  abuntlance,  and  at  very 
moderate  rates.  Game,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  excel- 
lent ;  and  the  bread  (brought  to  market  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Alcala  tlus  /'(iH«rfiiri's  lis  said  tubethe 
best  in  Spain.  Meat  is  reasonable,  but  of  rather  IndlH'e- 
rcnt  quality. 

Seville  has  several  establishments  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  science,  and  general  education  ;  but  of  these 
few,  if  any,  can  lie  considerid  as  very  efliclent.  Its 
university,  founded  in  I .'.02,  Is  In  the  most  backward 
state  possible.  The  other  scludaslic  eslahlislimenls 
comprise  a  school  of  medicine,  two  inatheniatical  si  hools, 
a  college  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  the  line  arts, 
besides  the  .ancient,  though  decaying,  school  of  St.  P'tnio 
for  navigation  and  gunnery.  Seville  has  also  several 
societies  for  the  prmnotion  of  ditl'irent  hranelies  of 
literature  and  science  ;  but  they  exercise  little  infliienee, 
owing  to  the  general  want  of  sound  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

If  we  might  believe  the  stories  w  Inch  book-maker  after 
book-maker  has  repeal.'d,  m.m/kc  ail  niiusmm.  of  the 
former  flourishing  stale  of  manufactures  in  Seville,  wo 
should  certainly  conelnde  thitt  in  the  l.'.thand  llitli  cen- 
turies it  was  decidedly  superior,  as  a  inanufaelnring 
town,  to  what  Mancliester  now  is  I  It  is  sahl.  for  ex- 
ample. In  have  had,  In  l.'ilU,  li;,(Nlll  silk  looms,  and 
IHO.dOO  persons  employed  In  Ihe  various  branches  of  the 
silk  manufacture  !  *  Such  a  statement  carries  absurdity 
ini  Its  face  ;  and  Capinany  has  shown  c.nielnslvely,  I'roni 
the  letter  of  the  Venetian  amhass.nlor,  Navagem,  who 
visileil  Seville  in  l.V.'.'i,  and  olherw  ise,  llial  It  is  ilonlill'iil 
wlii'ther  it  had  then  a  dozen  silk  looms;  and  tlial,  in- 
stead of  being  a  city  with  some  .MMI.IiOO  or  lioll.iKKI  Inlial.., 
as  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  had  i;ill,(MKI  engageil  in 
the  silk  traile  only,  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  tlial  It 
was  then  larger  oi  niorr'  populous  Ih.m  at  present  (  (/ki-,«- 
liiiiiis  Criliiiis,  p.  27..  Ac.)  It  Is  true  that  at  a  subs,  ipi.'iit 
period  the  silk  manufaclure  attained  toonsidi'r.ible  im- 
portance in. Seville, there  iM'ing.ln  iri.'.il, about  ;t,i  IMI  looms 
engaged  in  the  hiislniss,  'I'lie  nianiifaetiire  li.is  sinee  un- 
dergone many  vicissitudes;  but  in  the  earliiT  pa't  of 
Ihe  present  cenlury  It  employed  about  2,l(l<l  lo.nns. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  loss  of  llie  ciilnnial  markets, 
and  still  more  to  the  liara«sei|  slat.'  of  tlie  connirv  for 
many  years  hack,  the  nnnibcr  of  lomiis  is  at  present  re- 
duced to  Iroin  .MHI  to  lllHI,  Co, Use  wiiolleii  clollia  arc 
made  in  eonsideraUle  i|U.nililii's,  but  th.  y  are  hiitli  iii- 
lerlor  to,  and  iniu  li  de.irer  than  siinil.ir  p'oglish  talirl.s. 
There  are  several  large  tanneries,  maniilactorles  of  hats, 
combs,  earlhenware.  *e. ;  but.  as  In  the  rest  of  Spain, 
the  processes  are  so  i  Innisy,  that,  sneaking  generally,  all 
manufactnreil  articles  are' of  inferior  quality.     The  to. 

*  Ameiiu  ntliff..  ttn.M'  Mritfirt-iil*  are  Bifei.  ;.«  if  Ihrt  Were  no. 
iMiiMn.n.ihie  hv  l.nlnir.le  (t(is.  niOr,  III.  V'.H.  ihI.  IS.Vi';  and  l.f 
Mel.au  de  .1.. nil....  In  hi«  Vfilliffyw  ,l'/,'</>vii'.  11.1.  The  Ipul.r, 
indeed,  Is  a  wrvtihcd  iH'rfurninni ...  totally  utiwuiihy  urcuiiiidtn.e. 
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bacco  manuractorr,  iron  foundry,  and  saltpetre  establish- 
ment, liave  l)een  already  mentioned  as  government  mono- 
polies. The  trade  of  Seville  rose  to  considerable  Import- 
ance after  the  discovery  of  America,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  vested  with  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  the  New  World.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  soon  lost,  from  tiie  dilBculty  of  navigating  the  r.iia- 
dalquivir  with  large  vessels ;  and  the  trade  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cadit.  The  river,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
is  accessible  as  far  as  ,Seville  for  ships  of  100  tons  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  iill  vessels  drawing  more  than  lOft. 
water  are  obliged  to  load  anil  unload  .S  m.  below  the  city. 
Some  elTorts,  however,  have  lately  been  made  for  the 
Improvement  of  tlie  navigation.  The  exports  comprise 
wool,  goat-leather,  nil,  silk,  and  fruit,  p.irticularly 
oranges.  The  trade  in  oranges  is  carried  on  principally 
with  Kngland.  to  wliicli  about  40  cargoes  are  sent  every 
year,  comprising  .tlMiut  l(),00()  chests,  l-IO(h  of  which  are 
bitter,  and  the  rest  sweet  oranges :  the  cliief  part  of  the 
export  takes  place  in  Nov.  and  l)ec,  Tlie  imports  com- 
prise various  mannlactures  from  Kngland  (many  of 
which,  however,  arc  contraband) ;  hides,  hemp,  and 
flax,  from  the  Baltic  ;  iro;  from  Itllbtia,  and  colonial 
prniluce  from  Cuba  and  Porto  liico.  A  considerable 
coasting  triide  is  carried  on  with  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Ilarce- 
lona,  and  other  ports  of  Spain  ;  and  tlicre  is  daily  steam 
communkatlon  with  St.  Lucar  an<l  Cadiz. 

Si'ville  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Hitpalis  of  t\w  lIom,ins. 
It  opened  its  gates  to  the  Moors  in  <  1 1,  soon  after  their 
invasion  of  Spain,  and  continued  in  their  possession  above 
five  centuries,  being  the  seat  first  of  a  regal,  afterwards 
of  an  arlstocratlcal  government.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Christians  in  1217,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges 
mentioned  In  Spanish  history  ;  but  since  then  It  has 
seldom  been  the  scene  of  military  exploits.  It  is  known 
in  diplomatic  history  by  a  treaty  concUided  in  It  in  17^, 
by  Spain,  Kngland,  France,  and  Holland.  In  the  autumn 
of  IMK),  it  was  visited  by  the  pestilential  fever  which 
caused  such  mortality  at  (  adiz.and  It  is  said  that  between 
the  I'itli  Aug.  and  1st  Nov.  of  that  year,  it  lost  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  its  iidiab.,  half  the  sufferers  being, 
however,  GItanos  oV  gypsies,  inhabiting  the  suburb  of 
Triana.  Ou  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  in  I  MM, 
Seville  asserted  the  national  indeneudeiu-e,  and  received 
the  junta  when  driven  from  Madrid.  It  however  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  on  the  1st  February  INI(I,  and 
remained  in  their  hands  till  the  '27tli  August,'lNI'i,  when 
they  left  it,  in  consenncuce  of  their  defeat  at  S.da- 
niaiica. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  several  distlngirished  indivi- 
duals, amimg  wliom  have  been  included  in  antiquity  the 
emperors  .\<liian,  Trajan,  and  Thendoslus.  There  can, 
however,  lie  little  or  no  doubt  that  thesi'  illustrious  Indi- 
viduals were  all  natives  of  Itahca.  a  Itoman  city,  a  few 
miles  N.K.  from  llUpalis.  Among  the  more  reniarknble 
liullviilualsof  whom  Seville  lias  to  boast  In  modern  times 
may  be  spiTllled  I. as  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa.  the  de- 
fender of  the  Indi.ins  ;  .\iitonio  de  inioa,  the  traveller 
and  eroiMiinist  ;  I.opez  <le  lliiiila,  tlir  father  of  Spaiilsli 
rinnedy,  ^<^  The  lamoiis  navigator.  Magellan,  or  Ma- 
gelhaeiis,  sailed  Irimi  Seville  on  the  20th  of  .Sept..  I.M'.I, 
nn  the  expedition  in  which  he  discovered  the  (traits  that 
be.ir  his  name. 

S K  V II 1'. S, a  small  town  of  France,  di-p  Seiiie-et-Oise, 
on  the  Seine,  alHiiit  niiduay  brlween  Pans  and  Versailles, 
being  .'im.  N.W.  Ilie  latter  city.  Pop.  about  4.(«ill.  It 
has  liren  long  fiiniiiis  for  its  royal  nianulaclory  of  porce- 
lain, or  .S'ct'i'it  iliiiiii  ,  wliirli,  lor  elegante  of  design  and 
exi'i'lli'iire  id  ipi.ility.  Is  ei|iial.  H  lint  Mipiiior,  to  asiy 
Minde  In  Fiirnpe.  A  large  museum  is  estalilislied  lieie, 
In  wliiih  are  iiiile.tid  siieeimins  of  most  kinds  orearll,. 
I'linare  inaiiiiraeliiri  d  In  I  ranee  and  otlnr  I'liiinlries, 
Tliire  is  a  w.inhoii.e  In  llie  lliie  lilviili.  In  I'.iris.  fir  the 
sill'  of  Si'Mi  s  rliin:i.  Till'  qn.uries  nlienei'  Ilie  i  lav  used 
in  the  liMiiiiLu'ture  of  the  p^irieiani  has  lirin  obtained 
liirni  evli'iisive  wine  vaults,  i'lie  .Si  lue  is  ( iiisscd  here 
by  a  Inindsonie  stniie  brlil>o'. 

SFN  Hl:s  ( 1)1,  l!.\.),  a  dip  I  I  Ir.inri',  reg  \V  .,  prin- 
cipally Ixtttiin  the  Mill  .iml  ITili  digs.  N.  lat..  and 
ir  and  I-  \\  .  long,;  li.i>liig  N.  M.iim-it  Loire,  K.  Vl- 
rniir,  S  t'liannte  ami  t  h.iniile  Inlerniire.  and  \V.  Ven- 
d(-e.  .\iea,  Cii7,.riii  liMt.iris  Po|i..  in  l»:ti;. '/it  HMI  A 
lull  rli.iin.  rniming  Iriiin  S  F.  to  N  .  \V  .  div  idis  tlie  ilep. 
mill  two  |iiiitinns,  very  iinliKe  •  ai  li  iilliir  in  their  general 
MS|iei'l.  the  siMilliern  In  ing  marly  ll.al,  and  the  nnrtlii'ni 
\vr\  loueli  illiirsilied  Priinipal  i  ivei  s,  tin  two  Sevres  (or 
Siorliiiti  .mil  .V/iii^(/<i  ).  Hiirnii'  liie  ii.iiiii'  i.f  tlie  dep.  : 
one  disi'hargi's  IIm  It  into  tin'  Mlanlic  in  \  eiiilii-,  the 
latter  laUiiig  into  till-  Loire  A  largr  pn  |inrll"ii  ol  the  soil 
la  stony,  but  Ilieri'.irr  «iinii'  re  h  1 1  ails.  In  l'>3l,  tin  ai  able 
iainis  wwre  estiiiiati'd  at  4o|.:t.'i'i  liei  lares  ;  meadows, 
74  !«.'i.ldo.  I  vliuyar.U.  aii.x'.i;!  do.  ;  orcliards,  \v.  li.fi".'* 
do.;  and  wiiiiils.  lil.iiini  iln.  Shallow  lakei,  poiils,  Ac. 
iirrnpv  at  least  Iii.ihki  Iiii  I. in  «.  Agrliultme  Is  gi  iierall) 
very  backward,  la'iiig.  In  most  purls,  dlstlligul>lied  by  an 
olistiiiate  alluhiniKI  to  old  inetlinils;  but  iiinre  corn  Is 
lal-eil  than   is  ri'|iilii'l  ("r  lioiiii'  loiKiinipliini,     I'lav, 


SHAHABAD. 

hemp,  various  fruits,  &c.,  and  about  350,000  hectnl.  of 
wine,  are  annually  produced.  The  quality  of  the  latter 
Is,  with  few  exceptions,  very  inferior,  and  about  half  the 

firoduce  Is  made  into  brandy.  The  annual  produce  of  wool 
s  estimated  at  400,000  kilog.  Fat  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
timber,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  are  the  principal  exports  of 
the  den.  In  Mi'ib,  of  lii7,!>42  properties  subject  to  the 
contrih.  fondere,  69,.TO4  were  assessed  at  less  than  ."i  fr., 
and  I7,(ill  at  from  5  to  10  fr.  Minerals  unimportant. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  dep.  is  of  little  con- 
sequence.  It  is  divided  into  four  arronds. :  chief  towns, 
NIort  (the  cap.),  Pressnire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay.  It 
sends  4  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Iteglstered  electors 
In  1H8S-39,  1,57.").  Total  public  rev.  in  1831,  .'•),747,17j  IV. 
(//f/eo,  art.  Deut-Senres ;  I'rrnch  (\Jtlcial  Tables.) 

SHAKTESUUH Y,  a  pari,  and  niun.  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  Kngland,  co.  Dorset,  partly  in  Sixpenny  Ilaiiil- 
ley  hund.,  and  partly  in  Alcester  liberty,  on  the  Imrilir 
of  Wilts,  22^  m.  N.K.  Dorchester,  and  !).'>  m.  S.W.  Lr,ii- 
don.  Previously  to  the  Keform  Act,  the  nnin.  and  pail. 
boundaries  of  the  bor.,  which  were  co.extensive,  cmn. 
prised  only  portions  of  the  parishes  of  the  Holy  Triiiiij, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  James  ;  with  a  poii.,  in  IKil,  of  2,7tj. 
liiit  since  then  the  municipal  limits  have  been  i'nlari.'i'i|, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  those  parishes,  vvitli  th.it 
part  of  Motcomb  in  which  Knninore  fireen  and  \.m\^ 
Cross  are  situated  ;  and  the  pari.  Imuiidary  coin|irbcs  tl;o 
entire  parishes  of  t^ann,  St.  Uumhald,  Melliiiry  ami 
Comtiton  Abbas,  Slower  Provost,  Kast  Slower.  Tiii'IIktp, 
St.  Margaret's  Marsh,  Motcomb,  Donhe.-id  (In  Wili>), 
and  the  chapclry  of  llartgrove.  making  a  total  ana  uf 
2(l.!tl0  acres.     I'op.,  in  1»3I.  H.lKill. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  top,  and  extenils  nearly  to 
the  verge  of  a  high  narrow  hill.  It  is  healthy,  tlimigl,, 
from  its  situation,  the  air  is  often  bleak  and  pliriiiitr. 
Though  irregular,  it  Is  well  built,  a  large  iirnpintioii  ii[ 
tlie  houses  lieliig  constnicted  of  freesione  qnairinl 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Shaftesbury  h.id  aneleiilly  |< 
churches,  besides  several  cliantries.  a  celHiratid  imiiwis- 
tery,  an  hospital,  &c.  It  has  now  but  3  clllllclll'^.  iiii> 
principal  of  which,  St.  Peter's,  Is  of  ureat  antiqiiily  and 
lias  some  elegance,  though  much  disfigured  by  niiiiir'rn  al- 
terations. Holy  Trinity  is  joined  with  St.  Peter's,  St.lMar. 
tin's, and  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  rectory  worth  KW.  a  viar, 
St.  James's  Is  also  a  rectory,  worth  2K(i/.  a  year.  1  irtli 
livings  are  in  the  diocese  of  llristol,  and  the  gilt  nl'  ilic 
Karl  of  Shaftesbury.  (Ei-cl.  Hiv.  Hep.)  In  the  spaiioiij 
and  well-planted  churchyard  of  Holy  Trinity  is  iniliiMil 
a  considerable  portion  ol  the  wall  of  Shafteslinry  .\hliiy, 
iK'ing  iUl  that  remains  of  that  once  famous  eiiiliic.  U 
Is  said  to  have  bei-ii  erected  by  the  wife  of  Kiiniiiiiil, 
great  grandson  of  king  Allred,  for  llenedictine  iiiiiis, 
(Cnmrfin,  ("libson's  ed.  I.  (id.)  It  was  afterwards  lallij 
St.  Kdward's  .Alibey,  from  Kdward  the  .Martyr,  wlm  «,is 
murdered  at  Corfe  Castle,  having  been  buried  in  it.  .Mtrr 


,  the  principal  public  buildings  lompri-c  ii 
»n-liall,  recently  built  by  the  Mani.  nl  Wm- 


the  chnrches,  the  | 

handsome  lowi 

minster,   at  an  ex|>ciisc  of  3.IKKI/.,    and  meeling-liiniM 

for  Friends,  Independents,  Weslryans.  *c.  A  free  scl I, 

for  W  poor  lioys.  was  Inumled  in  I7I'.I;  and  thiri'  irp 
almshouses  forlintli  nn  ii  and  woiiicu.  From  lis  I'lii.iic.l 
position,  Shaftesbury  labours  iiniler  a  deficiency  nt  uahr, 
which  is  conveveil  up  the  hill  in  carts  or  on  linr.«i'lKiik. 
its  supply  atliinfiiig  einployinent  to  a  mnnlicr  ot  pcrsi'iiv 
The  town  had  I'nrinerly  a  ni.uiul'ai'lnre  of  sliiit  liiiltnn^, 
•vhicli  emidoyed  many  women  and  rhililrrn  ;  liiit  il  lia> 
now  ceased,  and  It  has  few  oiitH.ud  si^'llB  oi  prii-i'inn, 
liiough  it  Is  said  that  Its  conililimi  lias  latterly  inipniviil. 
(Hull  nil  a  III  ltii)...Sc.) 

Shaftesbiiry  is  ineiitiiinid  as  a  bor.  In  DiiiiiimI.iv  Itucii; 
but  its  only  existing  niiiiiii.ii  al  charter  is  tli.il  nl  .tniir- 1 , 
coiitlrmed  by  (  liarlrs  1 1.  It  sent  2  nn  ins.  tn  tlir  II  nl  I . 
Irnni  the  reign  of  l.du.  I.  ilnwn  to  the  pas-iiii:  iilil" 
Kelorm  Act,  wliii  li  deprived  it  of  one  ni  lis  iiiciiilnT-,  ii  I 
at  the  same  time  IniTcasi'd  its  boiiiiiiaiiis  .is  .iln...!. 
st.Uiil.  The  election  lor  iieins.  was  fipiinirly  vi-Int  mil 
inhalis.  pajiiig  scot  .iiid  lot.  Itcg.  ilei  tins,  in|s:iv-l'. 
4!i|.  Since  (he  Miiiiici|'al  lli'fnrni  .Act  it  li.is  Im  ii  ^  . 
verneil  by  a  mayor,  3  nlln  r  aldciliicii.  and  I'J  iiiiiihiIImi. 
Corii.  reieniie.  In  IHIn,  Ikd/,  No  cnurls  are  ImI,I»iiIiiii 
the  iKir.  Marki-t-d.i\,  Salnrday  :  l,iii<.  Palm  Saliiiiiii, 
.lime  21.,  Nov.  23..  liir  all  Kinds  inCitth'. 

Shal'lolinry  i^  >iip| d  to  Im'  mi  or  n.'.ir  tlic  sili'  nt  .in 

ancient  llrili«h  tnwn  rallid  I'liriMiitnii  ,  hnl  II  «.i-  'I 
lillh'  In  pnilaiii'i'  till  Ilie  li'UmUtlnii  of  W-  iih.ii.i-lrri. 
and  has  l.itlcrly  ilcpi'iiilnl  priinipally  on  lis  |i<  lin>  ' 
pril  ilr;ii's.  It  gives  Ilie  tillc  id  e.il  I  to  the  iiuhK'  l.ilillll  I 
A»lili)  t'niipir.  (/'ii)7.  Miniii  ■  iiii'l  H'IiikIiiii/  IUi'H'- 
.If-fit  ntliii  It,  Si  ■ ) 

SM.MIAIIAI).  a  dislii  t  nf  llritish  liidi.i,  pri>lil  i»ti. 
gal,  iirov.  Ilaliar,  betwii  n  the  districts  ol  I'.ilii.i.  lUur. 
and  llamgliur.  on  the  I-!,  and  .S.,aiid  Hen  irrs,  (ili.ixi'|Hsir, 
and  .Sariin,  on  the  W.  and  N  Area,  I.imH  »(|.  in.  I'll 
(|x'-'2i,  '.>iiM,'<.'Mi,  nearly  all  lllinlnns.  The  liangi't  IkhiimIi 
it  N.lhe  Sniie  W  ,  and  the  ('arannias-  F.  ilnn'i 
ferllle,  ll<  staples  liiiiig  opium,  Inlitiin.  cnlliiii,  mu'ii. 
Iinligo,  .iiid  Innip  i  it  is  lelelnatcd  hii  tlii'cMclli'lin  "I  >l> 
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HAHJEHANPOOR. 

rmds  a  distinction  mainly  owing  to  a  salutary  reserva- 
tion in  the  original  land  settlement  with  the  Zemindars 
..f  a  -crtain  annual  sum  to  keep  them  In  repair.  Total 
•  nd  revenue  (1829-30),  14,80,483  rupees. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR.adistrlct  of  British  India,  prov. 
Delhi  having  N.K.  Nepaul,  E.  Oude,  S.  the  latter  and 
the  di'strict  of  Furruckabad,  and  W.  Saiswan,  Bareilly, 
„,„1  Fillibhcet.  Area,  1,420  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain. 
Total  public  revenue  in  1829-30,  11  24,13»i  rup.  Us  cap. 
town  of  the  same  name,  175  m.  S.E.  Delhi,  Is  renorted  to 
lie  more  wealthy  and  nearly  as  populous  as  the  latter 
ritv  ■  so  that  it  may  probably  have  50.000  inhabs.  (.Ha- 
mill!in  )  There  are  3  other  towns,  named  Shahjehan- 
iiiior  in  Malwah,  Lahore,  and  N.  HIndostan. 

SHANNON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  being  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  that  island,  and  hardly 
hiiieed  interior,  if  It  be  not  superior,  to  any  In  the  t'nited 
Kincdom.  It  has,  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  its 
iieirly  insulating  an  extensive  prov..  In  the  direction  of 
its  eoiirse,  the  length  of  its  navigation,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  a!stuary,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Se- 
vern Its  source  is  generally  traced  to  the  base  of  Cuilcagh 
Moiiiitaiii,  la  the  N.W.  part  of  Cavan.  After  running 
1  few  miles,  it  falls  Into  Lough  Allen,  about  10  tn.  In 
iemith  and  from  4m.  to  8m.  broad;  its  course  thence 
to  l.im'erick  being  S.,  with  a  small  inclination  to  the  W.: 
issuing  from  Lough  Allen,  It  passes  Ixiitrim,  Carrick, 
Tarmonlmry,  &c.,  entering  Lough  Hce,  at  Lanesbo- 
rniii'h  This,  which  Is  a  very  irregularly-shaped  exten- 
sive sliei't  of  water,  is  about  17  m.  in  length.  Leaving 
it  tlie  river,  now  greatly  augmented,  p.isses  Athlone, 
ami  ilieri  winds  by  Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagher  to 
INirtuiiiiii.  near  whieli  it  expands  into  Lough  Derg,  a 
iiinow  lake,  23m.  in  length,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets. 
Fseaiiing  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake,  it  flows  on 
to  Limerick.  Here  having  met  the  tide,  It  takes  a 
W  S  W.  direction;  and,  gradually  expanding  into  a 
niiiile  a-stnary,  unites  with  the  Atlantic,  between  Kerry 
Ue.ul  ami  Loop  Head,  about  70  m.  lower  down. 

I'rnm  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  to  its  mouth,  the 
Sh'uinon  has  a  course  of  about  214  m.  ;  viz..  Lough 
\Meii,  Klni. ;  Lough  Allen  to  Lough  Hoc,  43m. ;  Lough 
ilee  1/m. ;  Lough  Bee  to  Lough  I)erg,  36  ni. ;  I^iugh 
D.ru  2:1  m. J  Lough  Derg,  to  Limerick,  15m.;  and 
theme  to  the  river's  mouth,  70  m.  Loop  Head  and 
Kerrv  Head  are  about  8  m.  apart. 

Ilut  tlie  distance  to  which  it  has  been  rendered  njivl. 
ijiilile  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
Willi  the  Shannon.  In  this  respect,  indeed.  It  is  superior 
to  the  Thames,  Severn,  Trent,  or  any  English  river.  If 
l.miKh  Allen  be  (as  it  is  considered  by  some)  reckoned 
its  scmrce,  it  is  navigable  lo  Its  very  head  ;  but,  tracing 
its  eriBiii  to  the  base  of  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  there  are  only 
li  or  7  out  of  Its  entire  course  of  alioiit  220  ni.,  that  may 
Mill  he  navigated  I  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  tlie 
lalue  of  a  river  of  this  sort  Mowing  through  the  very 
ivntre  of  Ireland,  insulating  the  great  province  of  Con- 
iiiiii)!lit,  and  ■•  washing  thi'  shores"  of  10  out  of  the  32 
eos.  ivlilch  the  Island  oicnides. 

liiliKkily,  however,  the  navlg.ition  of  the  Shannon, 
lilie  llial  of  most  other  rivers  not  of  very  great  depth.  Is, 
ill  eertuiii  |ilaee8  and  at  certain  seasons,  a  good  deal  ob- 
striieled.  It  may  be  navigated,  with  no  very  serious 
ilillieiilly,  from  the  sea  to  l.imeriek  by  sliips  ol  4(K>  tons 
liiir.Uii.  Hut  Iniiiiedlately  above  the  city,  and  In  some 
iilher  iilaeei,  Its  course  Is  liniieded  by  rocks  .ml  raiiids, 
ami  hirne  sums  have  been  expended  111  lin|irovliig  tlioso 
|.iirlsiiHI;e  navlg.itlon,  partly  by  making  lateral  cuts,  and 
iiiirtly  l.y  deepening  the  bed  of  the  rlier.  The  level  of 
\.iini\\  Allen  is  aliout  144  It.  above  high  water-mark  at 
l.inierii  k,  the  ascent  being  in  n  great  measure  overcome 
In  .me  ilniihle  lock  and  twenty  single  locks,  placed  in 
tliii.e  .itnalloin  where  lateral  cots  have  been  made  to 
aiiiid  the  raiiids.  These  cuts  are  Iroin  III  to  14  ft.  wide 
lit  hull iini,  iiailiig  the  usual  slopi'S,  and  are  Ciilciilaled 
liiratU|illi  of  water  varying  hoiii  I  to  7  ft.  in  ordinary 
H'Uiins.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  coii- 
iiilermg  its  |iaraimiiiiit  ini|>i>rtaiice,  the  iiavlgalion  of  the 
Sliannoii  is  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  stale.  In  dry 
iiMHin>  it  Is  impeded  by  shallows,  on  which  there  are 
mniilliiies  iiiily  Ironi  2  to  3  It.  water  ;  and  during  floods 
tlieeh.iiiiii'l  of  llie  ili  er,  oviiiiu  In  lis  lrec|iieiitly  exiiand- 
ini:  into  ixleii«ive  I  ikes,  and  llie  lowness  ol  its  li.inks.  is 
iiHt  ia>ilv  ilistiiiered.  Had  it  been  an  I  iiglMi  river, 
tlii'se  (hilli'iiliies  would  li.ue  been  oveiconii'  long  ,igo  ; 
mill  llie  money  expended  U|joii  ll  inighl,  had  it  been 
|>i>>{iiili  .iii<l  eilei  111. illy  apiilied,  li.ive  siillleeil  lo  oliii.ite 
fill  Ml  lint  file  Miirks' have  not  unfrei|iieiilly  been  very 
iiii<kihiillv  ami  Insiilliclenlly  eseeuted.  It  is  now,  hnw- 
ivir.  mull  r  iiiiuli  In  tier  iiiaiiaKenieiil  :  bill  It  will  re. 
tjiiiie  a  tiin>iileriilile  adillllntial  e\|M'niiilnte  lo  put  llie 
Miirk.  Into  piii|.ei  oidi  r,  inid  to  ensure  at  all  limes,  what 
l<  sn  iirv  e.i.i'nii.il,  a  sale  and  e.'lsy  liavlgalnni.  The 
liitriiilnrtliin  of  steam   logs  iiiid  steam    vessels   on   llu* 

I  mull.  Ill  the  Shin 11  his  been  ol  Inlliiile  service  ,  with- 

iii.l  tlii'iii.  Inilieil,  II  iieur  lould  hate  iH'en  turned  to 

IIMIl'll  lU'llMint. 
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The  Suck,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
rises  in  Koscommon.  Its  course  is  S.,  inclining  to  the 
E.,  dividing  the  cos.  of  Roscommon  and  Galway,  by 
Castlereagh,  Athleague,  and  Balllnattor,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge.  On  its  E.  side 
the  Shannon  receives  the  Inny,  (he  Upper  and  Lower 
Brosna,  Mulkerna,  Maig,  Fergus,  &c.  The  last  two 
are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  importance  of  the  Shannon,  as  a  commercial 
river,  has  l>een  materially  Increased  by  its  junction 
with  the  Grand  and  Koyal  Canals  from  Dublin.  Though 
defective  both  In  their  plan  and  execution,  and  made 
at  an  immense  expense,  stili  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  are,  particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  of  great  public 
utility.  In  connection  with  the  Shannon,  they  have 
opened  a  communication  by  water  across  the  island,  so 
that  persons  living  in  Its  centre  may  send  their  produce, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  to  Dublin  or  Limerick,  as  they 
llnd  most  advantageous.  This  laying  open  of  new  and 
almost  boundless  markets  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
improvement  of  the  central  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which 
It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  Influence,  and  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  as  permanent  as  It  is  powerful. 

From  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  aiStuary  of  the 
Shannon,  In  a  country  naturally  of  the  most  exuberant 
fertility,  70  m.  from  the  sea.  Limerick  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  \V,  of  Ireland ;  and  its  commerce  is 
botn  extensive  and  rapidly  Increasing.  Tho  value  ot 
the  produce,  such  as  corn.  Hour,  bacon  and  pork,  butter, 
beef.  &c.,  slilp|>cd  from  the  port  in  1820,  amounted  to 
52.'>,<i25/. ;  and  in  IH35,  when  prices  were  very  low,  to 
72t;,iiiifl;.  In  ordinary  years  it  may  now  (1842)  bo  taken 
at  1 ,2U0,000<. 

Tho  badness  of  the  accommod.ttlon  for  shipping  is, 
however,  a  heavy  drawback  niion  the  trade  of  Limerick. 
.\t  low  water  ships  are  obliged  to  lie  aground ;  and 
as  the  bottom  consists  of  hard,  rugged,  limestone 
rock,  vess<ds  of  considerable  burden,  and  those  that 
are  sharp  built,  aro  liable  to  be  seriously  iivJured  by 
grounding. 

But,  as  already  stated  (see  art.  Limbrick),  measures 
are  now  in  progress  to  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
by  constructing  a  floating  harbour  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  opposite  the  city.  {Staliilii:at  Ace.  of  the  British 
Eviptii;  i.  :i;iO.) 

SIIEEIINESS,  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of  En- 
gland, In  the  par.  of  Minster,  lathe  S.  Cray,  co.  Kent,  on 
a  low  tongue  of  land  at  tho  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter,  18}  m.  W.N.W.  Can- 
terbury, and  3fiJ  in.  K.  by  S.  London.  Pop.,  Ino.  par.,  in 
1831,  7,983.  The  town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  naval  dockyard.  Is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  resiH'Ctlvely,  Sheerness-proper,  Blue-town,  and 
Miletown,  the  first  two  being  enclosed  by  fortlflcatloiis. 
During  the  last  few  years,  also,  and  especially  since  tliu 
fire  of  1817,  which  destroyed  atxiut  .'iO  houses,  the  town 
has  been  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  Improved,  by 
tho  erection  of  good  brick  houses,  and  the  formation  of 
several  new  streets,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  was  formerly  very  ill  supplied  with  water  ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  well  was  sunk 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  the  depth  of  3('>0  ft.,  which 
supplies  water,  not  only  to  tho  town  and  garrison,  but  to 
the  shipping  In  tho  Medway.  A  pier  with  a  causeway 
runs  down  from  the  town  to  low-water  mark  :  and  facing 
both  the  river  and  sea  is  a  wharf  of  conslderalile  ex- 
tent. Several  old  ships  of  war,  also,  have  been  statloneil 
on  the  shore  as  breakwaters ;  formerly  they  used  to  serve 
as  dwellings  lor  many  of  the  iioorer  townspeople,  but  few 
of  them  are  now  hihalilted.  1  hepar.  1  Imreli  fiat  MInsler, 
but  a  handsome  district  church  has  liein  erected  In  tho 
Gothic  style;  and  attached  to  the  garrison  isn  cliH|iel,  llie 
appoinlnieiit  lo  u  liich  is  with  the  Hoard  of  Admiralty.  The 
Baptists, "    ■ 


liideiiendeiits.Wesleyaii  Methodists,  I  iilliiriaiii. 
ami  It.  Calholics  have  their  respective  places  of  wor- 


ship, and  there  Is  a  Jews'  synagogue.     Sunday-schools 

are  altachisl  to  the  lownclnirch,  and  to  several  ol  thu 

chaiiels :  an  liifunt  school  is  atleniled  by  alioiil  2MI  chll. 

drill ;  a  \itoprletary  school  has  upwards  of  III  lioys.  and 

there  Is  u  small  eiidoued  chailty-sehool.      The  trade  of 

Slieeriiess  arises  clilelly  from  llie  ilnckyard,    and   other 

goieruiiienl    evialillsliiiieiits.  though  ciinslileralile  ihlp- 

nietits  are  made  lo  Loiidiii  of  corn  and  seeds  prodiici  d 

oil  Ihe  ivlaiid,  and  of  oysters  from  the  ailjolntng  ovster- 

beds.    I'j  rites  are  tollerted  Iruiii  flie  ciiimbllng  ellll's  for 

!  the  c<ip|ieras  works  In  Ihe  neigliliniirliood  ;  and  many  of 

I  the  inliabs.  make  a  living  by  picking  up  or  dredging  lor 

<i;iMii<i    (an  oxide  of  Iron),  used  III  making   Parker's 

I  Itoman  cement.    Sheerness  has  also  lieeome,  lo  a  certain 

I  exieiil,  a  resort  ol   sea-lialliers.  Inr  whose  nccoinmodu- 

;  tloii  therii  are  reinllng-iooins,  li.ilhs,  lialliliiu-machlnes, 

■'^e.      Ste.uiiers  run  dally  to  iind  from    l.otiiloii   during 

I  •luiimer.   bettiles  p.issiige-lioals  lo  ami   I'lom  t'liMlliam, 

I  which  Is  aboiil   Mm.  up  the  Medway.     M.irkels  on  Sa. 

lurd.ii. 

The  dockyard,  which  covers  an  urea  u:  ubuiil  .'id  acres, 

\  X  :» 
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epclosed  by  a  ■ubstaiitial  brick  wall,  hai  been  greatly 
e..tende(i  and  improved  during  tiie  last  25  years,  at  an 
expense  of  above  1,000,000/.  sterling.  It  lias  every  con- 
venience for  the  building,  repair,  and  fitting  out  of  ships. 
It  comprises  a  wet  dock  or  basin  of  about  3J^  acres,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  10  sail  of  the  line,  aiid  in  which 
they  may  take  on  board  their  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  equipped  ready  for 
sea.  Tlirce  dry  docks,  each  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  have  been  constructed  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  basin,  and  open  into  it.  It  has  also 
very  extensive  storcliouses,  with  mast-houses,  mast 
ponds,  and  slip,  smithcry,  and  artificers'  workshops  of 
every  description  ;  with  handsome  residences  for  the 
commissioners,  port-admiral,  and  other  oflRcers  of  the 
establishment.  The  principal  oflices  of  the  ordnance 
department  were,  a  few  years  since,  removed  to  Cliat- 
ham,  and  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  them  lias  been 
added  to  the  dockyard.  The  wharf  wall,  on  the  S.  side 
of  tlie  basin  in  front  of  the  mast-house,  ia  100,  and  that 
on  the  river  front  60  ft.  in  width,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
granite.  Numerous  convicts  are  employed  in  the  dock- 
yard and  on  the  hulks,  chiefly  in  the  improvement  and 
repairs  of  the  former. 

Slieerness,  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  a  mere  swamp,  was  fixed  upon  after  the 
Kestoratioii  as  an  important  position  for  a  ortress.  The 
works,  howivcr,  were  still  incomplete  when  the  Dutch, 
under  l)e  KuH't,  in  l(ir>7,took  and  destroyed  the  fortress 
and  the  shippini?.  (.Siv  (;hatham.)  The  fortifications 
were  allcrwanls  constructed  on  a  larger  scale;  numerous 
batteries  of  lieavy  artillery  were  planted  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  The  dockyard  was  begun  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  in  I7!)8, 
threatened  tlie  town  and  dockyard  with  destruction, 
which,  however,  was  happily  averted.  (Encj/c.  Brit., 
new  ed.,  art.  Dockyards ;  Hasleii's  Krnt,  ijC.) 

SHKKFIKM),  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rngland,  cap.  of  the  district  of  llailamshire,  W.  Itii"'  g, 
CO.  York,  upp<'r  div.  of  wap.  Strafforth  and  TIckhill, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  .Sheaf,  the  former  of 
which  is  crossed  by  tliree  and  the  latter  by  two  bridges, 
3!l  ni.  S.  Leeds,  and  140  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of 
pari.  Imr.  and  par.,  which  are  co-extenslve,  2'i,8.'tO acres; 
pop.  of  par.,  in  1801,  4.'),7.'>.'i,  in  1831, 1*1. (JO'i,  and  in  1841, 
IIO.N'.il.  Pop.  of  .Sheffield  township  in  1831,  .TO,"! I ;  in 
1841,  07 .%7.  The  town,  origlUiilly  confine<l  to  tlie  slope 
of  a  liill  rising  S.K.  from  the  Don,  Is  now  nearly  2  m. 
in  leni,th  by  1  ni.  in  breadth,  and  occupies  the  liottom 
and  sidis  of  several  low  hills,  rising  in  various  directions 
both  from  the  Don  and  Sheaf,  tlic  whole  being  weii- 
paveil  ,10(1  flagged,  lighted  witli  gas,  and  abundantly 
Kiipplled  with  w.iter.  The  older  streets  are  stei-p, 
n.irrow,  and  singularly  irregular ;  but  the  more  modern 
streets  are  wide  and  straitfht,  lined  with  good  brick 
houses,  and  many  of  the  shops  are  but  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  metropolis.  The  smoke,  however,  procecil- 
iu'.'  from  tin"  inunci-ous  steam-engines,  forges,  and  lac-  I 
tories,  gives  tin-  town  a  dingy,  mean  appearance,  contrast-  ' 
Ing  strangely  wllli  the  extreme  lieauty  of  llie  surrounding 
country,  cmlicllished  as  It  is.  in  every  direction,  by  tlienu-  , 
merous  villas  of  tin'  oiiidi'nt  bankers,  merchants,  ami  ma-  i 
nnlarluriTs  of  Slu'llleld  Tlii'market-placeoceupies  awidi"  | 
open  space  in  the  lligli  Street,  and  near  it  are  the  par. 
churrli  ami  priniip.d  inns :  it  is  of  modern  cinistruetnm, 
and  compri-rs  large  slianilili'S,  and  other  aicommoilations. 
The  rorn-exehaiige,  aiko,  is  a  handsome  modern  linild- 
Ing,  eoniprlsing  excellent  aeronnnodatlon  for  tliose  fre- 
qni'Uling  tin'  markets.  Tlie  cutlers'  liall  In  (  Inireh 
Stri'i't.  Iii'loiigiiig  to  till'  ancii'iit  corporation  of  rollers,  is 
a  liaihlMnne  slonc  linililnig,  vi  Itli  roi>ins  for  tlie  transact. 
Inn  of  corporate  lm»lne!.».  piiliiie  nn'ctings.  dinners,  .ti  . 
'('he  par.  eoiiipri«'«  12  cliurclies.  7  of  wliicli  ari'  in  tin' 
town,  and  the  rest  in  tin'  Mind  lowii»hi|is,  liie  patronaLTe 
of  all.  except  iHo,  lielongiiig  to  the  vicar,  tlimi^'h  the 
aiipoinliiieiil  of  tlie  lour  a^siKlaiil  ilergynnii  nl  tlie  par. 
rlmrrli  Im'Iooks  to  the  12  liiiriies-es,  or  etilef  inhalis.  of 
Mii'lllelil.  Tlie  mother  .  hiiri  h  ol  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
noble  t.olhlc  ktriii  lure,  about  2M  ft.  in  lenulli  by  l.'lli  ft. 
in  liri  :Hllh,  and  Ironi  lt«  centre  ri»es  a  lower  snrinoiinled 
bv  a  loltv  Kpire.  of  h:iiid-oine  proporlioiis  :  tlie  p.irt  now 
ii..i'il  lor  ilmiii'  service,  wliieli  exilinles  the  .iiieleni 
ell. line!,  u^is  relinill  in  ison,  iiiid  Is  liiteil  op  in  ii  solnl 
and  lialiilsoine  ni.iiini'r,  »  ilii  .'leniiiiiiiod  ilioil  lur  ilpu  ;irils 
id  2,oisi  p('r.«on«  :  in  tlie  ihaniel  are  some  eiirioiis  iilil 
moiinnii  111",  ami  a  liiK'  l"i-t  ol  Die  lale  ^  liar  by  Chaiitrev 
SI  Paul's,  ill  Noilolk  Street  (ererled  liy  »iib«eri|i|lon  In 
I7i(i),  l>  a  r.iiher  heavy  tireel*  sirin  lure,  with  a  tower 
•uiinonnled  liy  a  dome,  and  a  cupola  of  <ast-iroii. 
St.  .laoies's,  ne':ir  Ihe  p.ir.  rliiin  li,  al»o  of  (ireci.ui  nr.lii- 
leclnre  thoiiiili  Kin. ill,  i<  well  arraniied,  .mil  at  the  K. 
enii  Is  II  line  >laiiied  |:la»  window,  representing  the 
criicillxlon.  Si.  (ieorues.  on  mi  eiiilnence.  at  tlie  \V. 
exlremllv  of  the  town,  erected,  in  \ni\.  at  an  expense 
of  l.i,i;iii/ ,  chleilv  defrayed  by  tlie  pari,  coinmlssloiierK, 
Is  in  til  •  later  r.iigli«h  »tyle,  and  has  a  lofty  sipiare  em- 
liatlhd   tower,  crowned   with   pinnacles.      St.   I'hillp's, 


near  the  Inflrmary,  and  St.  Mary'a  on  the  S.E.  ilde  of 
the  town,  are  In  a  similar  style,  and  equally  handsome, 
both  having  tieen  erected,  like   St.  George's,   at  the 
expense  of  the  pari,  commissioners.    St.  John's  is  a  still 
more  modern  building.    Besides  the  churches,  which 
have  accommodation    for   upwards  of  l.'i,000  persons, 
there  are  twenty  places  of  worship  for  dlllbrent  deno. 
minations  of  dissenters.      Six  of  these  belong  to  the 
Weslcyan  Methodists,  and  are  among  the  largest    as 
well  as  the   most  ornamental  bnildings  of  the  town : 
the    Independents   have  five  large  places    of  worsliip, 
and   there    is    a    handsome    Roman    Catholic    cliapel. 
Most  of  the   places  of  worship  have   attached   burial 
grounds ;    but  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead  in  the 
town  will  probably  glow  into  disuse,  from  the  opening 
of  an  extensive  cemetery  in  the  S.W.  suburbs,     ('im. 
nected  with  the  various  places  of  worship  are  numerims 
Sund.ty-schools,  furnishing  religious  instruction  to  about 
7,(HI0  children,  fully  3,000  of  whom  are  taught  liy  the 
Wesieyan  Methodists,  here  a  numerous  and  intelligent 
body.     Three  national  schools  arc  attended  by  ,'>II0  b  lys 
and  GJSO  girls :  4  Lancastrian  schools  (one  nt  whicli  h 
supported  by  the  Wesieyans)  by  7.'>0  boys  and  400  girls, 
and  7  infant-schools  liy  upwards  of  1,000  cliildren  of  liuili 
sexes.     The  out  townships  have  also  numerous  Snnii^iy. 
schools, with M national  and 3 Infant  schools.    Agranniiar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  an  enilmv- 
ment  of  about  140/.  a-year,  3-.')ths  of  which  are  paid  in 
the  head- master  and  2-.'iths  to  the  usher,  both  of  wlinin 
receive  entrance-fees,  and  other  extra-payments,  from 
the  pupils.     Tiie  management  of  the  school,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  m^tsters,  is  vested   in  the  viear  aiiJ 
12  burgesses  of  Sheflleld.     A  charity-school,  estalilishrd 
in  17!h;,  provides  clothing,  board,  .and  instruction,  with 
an  apprentice-fee  for  '.10  Imys,  and  a  similar  establish- 
ment for  70  girls   was  formed   in    1780.     A  collegiate 
school,  founded  a  few  years  ago  on  a  joint-stock  prin- 
ciple, ia  well  attended  ;  and  more  recently,  the  Wesieyan 
body  have  established  a  proprietary  school.  In  wliicii  ;m 
boys  are  boarded  anil  liberally  educated,  p,artly  with  tlie 
view  of  providing  for  tht"  better  elementary  instrnrtiiin 
of  the  future  ministers  of  that  denomination.     Among 
the  many  charities  belonging  to  the  par.  of  Shell  ehl, 
the  principal  is  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Hnsnltal,  for  H  iien 
and  the  same  number  of  women  :  tlie  nuildings,  uliidi 
have  been  erected  on  a  new  site,  consist  of  a  centre 
and  wings,  in  the  hater  Knglish  style.     Ilnllis's  llospiial, 
a  similar  establishment  founded  in  1703,  is  endowed  wiili 
funds  for  the  support  of  10  widows  of  cutlers,  aiul  a  small 
charity-school.     Tliere  are   numerous  minor  cliariiiis, 
apiirentiee-fnnds,  &c.  in  the  town,  and  each  ont-loun. 
ship  h.is  Its  separate  charities.  (See  i'lutr.  Cum.  \llh  iiiti 
ild  Hi-iiiirts. ) 

The  geiier.ll  iiiHrinary,  which  st.ands  about  }  in.  \. 
from  the  town,  is  a  handsome  stone  biiihliiig,  with  «i>nii- 
rlrcnlar  wings  and  a  central  portico,  its  interior  inin. 
prLiing  many  large  and  airy  wards,  with  accominn- 
dation  for  aliont  200  in-iiatients.  Adjoining,  but  liis. 
tiiu't  from  the  iiinnnary.  Is  a  large  building,  now  ahiiosi 
coinpleted,  to  cimtain  fever  wards.  The  medieal  anil  ili- 
inestic  arraiigiMiieiits  are  complete  ;  and,  on  tlie  whuli', 
it  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  provincial  hospitals  in  tin. 
kingdom.  It  was  opened  in  i7'.l7,  having  cost  iilidie 
20.IKKI/.,  rained  liy  subscription.  It  has,  also,  several  ills- 
pensaries, lying-in  cliarihcs,  Dorcas  societies,  proviihiii 
iiKtitntioiis,  a  large  auxiliary  Kilile  society,  and  varimi, 
religious  associations  connected  both  with  the  estiilili>lml 
church  and  tlie  several  lioilles  of  dissenters.  .\  tliratre 
was  built  In  1702  with  attached  asseinlily-rooiiis  i  ami 
there  is  a  handsome  music-hall,  in  wliich  coiicerliaic 
freipiently  given. 

A  |iiibfie  subscription  libniry  in  the  miisic-li.ill  i< 
supported  by  2IIII  subscribers;  the  library  allaiiii'itii 
the  iiieilianies'  Inslitiile  cinitains  about  S.nOn  nJi  ; 
the  literary   and    philosophical   society    le'talili-lirii  in 

\X'i'i).  has  a  g I  colleiiion  of  minerals,  fossils,  pl.iiil-. 

\c,  with  apparatus  for  experiments;  and  the  l«'. 
tanlc.il  socieiy  Ims  a  garden  coinpri«lng  \'*  un., 
taslefiillv  laid  out,  and  a  ;:la»s  conservatory,  iliHUt.  in 
length,  lllleil  with  rare  exotic  plants.  Then  arelik.. 
wise  two  well-supported  news-rooms,  one  of  wliiih.  ii 
High  Street,  lias  a  liaiidsonie  trontage,  and  a  lolly  rl<. 
gaiit  saloon.  The  chief  eoniniercial  buildings  iire  iIm' 
post-olllie,  excise-olhee.atid  assay. ofliee,  ereeled  in  in, 
soon  alter  'lie  rise  of  the  silver-pl.ning  traili-.  sluilir  i,| 
has  also  2  private  b.niks  and  a  savings'  bank.  In  snli  ■  > 
joint  sliH'k  liaiikliig  companies;  and  3  weekly  iiii.i' 
papers. 

Nothing  Is  known  of  Ihe  early  history  of  Slnlllilil  or 
of  Ihe  origin  of  that  hiisiness'for  which  It  is  ncru  m 
famous.  Hut  it  h  id  attalneil  to  eniineiiee  In  the  inakinii 
of  knives  so  early  as  Ihe  llllh  cenlnry  ;  for  (  hiiiiior.f""- 
teiiipotary  wllli  I'dward  III  ,  mentions.  In  lii>  Hd'i 
Tulr.  Ihe  Shidlleld  "  thwylil,"  or  wliillle,  in  ni.lin«.ii 
as  shows  I)  was  tlien  in  common  use.  It  does  noi  :i|<|'i  ir 
ever  to  have  lost  the  icpiitalioii  for  enllerv  it  hail  lln" 
early  acquired.     In  l'i7'>  llie  Kail  of  slircwshiiry,  M 
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n  the  S.E.  side  of 
squally  handsome, 
George's,  at  the 
St.  John's  Is  a  still 

•  churchei,  which 
jf  15,000  persons, 
'or  dlBferent  deno- 
ese  belong  to  the 
ng  the  largest    »s 
iig>  of  the  town : 
jlaces    of  worship, 
,   Catholic    chapd. 
ve   attached  burial 
ng  the  dead  in  tiie 
,  from  the  opening 
VV.  suburbs.     Cnn. 
rship  are  numerons 
instruction  to  abo\it 
1  are  taught  by  llie 
rous  and  intellipcnt 
rttendcd  by.'i(iOb)yi 
>ls  (one  ol  whicli  is 
I  boys  and  40(1  girls, 
.0(10  children  of  Imlli 

0  numerous  Siunlay- 
»,-hools.  A  grannnar- 
es  I.,  has  an  cndoiv- 
of  which  are  paid  to 
usher,  both  of  wlmm 
■xtra-paymonts,  Irnm 

the  school,  and  tlie 
stcd  in  the  vi>ar  ,inJ 
ty-school,  cstablislH'd 
and  instruction,  witli 

1  a  similar  establisli- 
n  17»«.  A  cnllcKiate 
on  a  joint-stock  prin- 
ccentiy,  the  VVcslcyaii 
V  school,  in  wlnrli  ;ti»l 
icated,  partly  with  tlic 
Plomentary  InstriutKin 
lonominatton.     Aniniig 

the  par.  of  SheH  ilci, 
•s  Hospital,  for  l«  iwn 

•  the  huildings,  wliicli 
A  consist  of  a  conlre 
■yle.  lloUis's  I1os|iiIh1, 
II 1703,  is  endowed  »iili 
s  of  cutlers,  and  a  small 
Leroiis  minor  cliariti.i, 
,n,  and  eaeli  out  t"»n. 
WO  I  hm:  Com.  \,llnmd 

st.wds  alinnt  J  ni.  N. 
,„(.  building.  Willi  scim- 
irtiid,  its  interim-  nim- 
^ards,   witli    acc.nnino- 
,       Adjoining,  but  ili<. 
;■,.  building,  now  almo<l 
s     'l-he  medical  ami  li.i- 
.t'e  ;  and,  on  the  wli"]'', 
.vincialbnspllalsmtlie 
;n7,  liaving  cost  aluivc 
It  hM.  also,  several  (lis- 
r,.|,s  societies,  prnviiWiit 
,,,,,.  ,„ciety,  and  yarioin 
„, 111  with  the  c*tahli>W 
ilissenters.     A  tlnattf 
,1    iiBsenildy-roiiins  ;  aiil 
1,  1,1  wliich  concern  ail' 

V  in    the   music-liall  i- 
tlie  lib' ■">■  attache,  t . 

Miciety  (e«l.ihll-li''l  " 
,„hieruU,  fossils  pUlv 
i.riimnt»-,  and  the  l»  • 
comprising     1^  ;i;";; 

,,laiit«.  I'her'  an;  i^" 
l'  l.n...  one  of  «lncl.  V. 
'^irontage.  andah.liy'- 
.rclal  imihiings  arc  11; 
,av-ollice,  eri'dclnili'  ■ 
;ialing  trade.  M"*''' 
Livuig.'baiili.l"-.'- 
,;    and  3  «ceWi)  n"'- 

IV  history  nfSheflh  1^.0. 
■f„r   wlucb  it  is  11"""' 

..in - h. I'- "'»  ; 

„„„ry  ;  for  <"'V'''"' V" 

H;;,;Xre::ti::;;M"y  J 


performed  by  machinery,  and  a  great  variety  of  con- 
trivances  have  been  set  on  foot  in  that  view,  llitherto, 
however,  none  of  them  has  completely  succeeded  ;  so 
that  tlic  best  flies  continue  now,  as  heretofore,  to  be  cue 
by  tlie  liand. 
Few  comparatively   of  the    Sheffield   manufacturers 


of  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  sent  to  his  friend  Lord  Bur- 
lei'h  " a  case  of  Hallamshire  whittels,  bcinge  such 
frultes  as  his  pore  cuntrey  alTordetli  wilU  fame  Ihrough- 
outlhc  reahne."  (Mclul  Manufactures,  i'ahiml  Cyclop., 
li  ,^).)  In  1024,  a  corporation  was  formed  for  the  "good 
order  and  government  of  the  makers  of  Itnives,  scissors, 

shears,  sickles,  find  other  cutlery-wares  in  Hallamshire,"  have  large  capitals,  and  the  business  is  not  so  generally 
the'  government  being  vested  in  a  master,  '2  wardens,  6  carried  on  in  workshops  and  factories  as  at  Birmingham, 
searchers,  and  24  assistants,  consisting  of  freemen  only.  A  {H^rson  worth  a  few  shillings  may  commence  business 
liie  principal  olsject  in  the  formation  of  this  corporation  on  his  own  account  as  a  cutler ;  and  in  this  class,  indi- 
seenis  to  have  been  the  regulation  of  the  murks  or  other  vidimis  are  not  iinfrequently  journeymen  one  year  and 
devices  wliich  every  individual  was  to  strike  or  Impress    masters  another,  and  conversely. 

on  the  goods  lie  made  for  sale.  Hut  tliese  regulations  lu  |s;!;t  some  of  tlie  staple  trades  carried  on  in  the 
cui  hardly  he  said  to  he  any  longer  in  operation.  !  town  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  were  sped- 

'I'lie  corporation  continued  on  the  footing  fixed  in  fled  as  follows:  —  Table-knives  and  forks,  3,08!)  hands; 
irr>4  till  IsM,  when  ■in  act  was  passed,  permitting  ail  pen  and  pocket  knives,  2,080 ;  razors,  7.''>4 ;  scissors,  000  ; 
iiersiiiis  indiscriminately,  without  tlieir  being  freemen,  j  flies,  1,768;  saws,  1)03;  edge-tools,  703;  stove-gr.ttes, 
ur  having  servc^d  an  apprenticesliip,  or  obtained  a  mark  .  fenders,  Ike.  I,.'>30 ;  white-metal,  (M3  ;  silver-plated  goods, 
iVdiii  the  corporation  for  their  goods,  to  carry  on  busi-  500;  making  in  ail  13,480.  (Hcport  on  Manufactures, 
'•'-=•■•'•••'"'-'•'"'•"-■' — -'■'-"     ""■'-     ijrc.   1K33,  Min.  qf  Evidence,  p.  17.^.)      But  the  hands 

engaged  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  and  in 
several  otlier  important  trades,  are  not  included  in 
this  spccilieatioii.  Wages  in  Sheffield  vary  at  present 
(I8-II)  from  about  \2s.  to  40s.  a  week.  The  labour  in 
some  departments  is  very  severe,  and  in  others  great 

J,,.,,.  ,„, _.  _ -  ,  .  ,.  skill  is  required.    Grinders,  particularly  those  wlio  do 

liniM'S,  scissors,  sickles,  and  scythes.  About  the  begin-  ]  not  use  water  in  the  operation,  inhale  the  liner  particles 
iijiij.  Ill'- tin- 17th  century,  a  common  tobacco-box  iind  tlie  I  of  stone  and  steel,  and  are  usually  short-lived.  Many 
Ji.«  ■»  harp  were  a  led  to  the  list  of  m.inul'acturcd  eflbrts  liave  been  made  to  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to 
ailicies ;  lint  it  was  not  till  about  I'orty  years  after  that  lessen  tlie  risk  of  accidents  in  the  grinding  mills  ;  but 
tlii'  nianiHactiiie  of  clasp-knives,  razors,  and  files,  for  |  the  employment  continues  to  be  more  than  usually  un- 
now  so  famous,  was  introduced,     it  has  been  |  liealtliy  and  dangerous ;  and  as  inucli  skill  is  required  iu 


ncss  any  wijere  within  the  district  of  H.tll.amshire.  This 
liberal  ami  judicious  measure  1ms  been  of  great  service  to 
the  town,  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and  enterprise,  from 


in  it,  where  their  com- 


lU  parls  of  tlie  country,  to  settle  in  it,  whe 
iictitiou  and  industry  have  liad  the  bc^st  ell'e«.„.,. 

I'.jr  several  centuries  the  manufactures  of  Slieflield 
were  conllned  almost  entirely  to  tlie  making  of  sheath 


ri'inarked,  tiiat  lor  about  a  century  after  tills  period  the 
niiiinlactnrers  discovered  more  of  industiy  and  perse- 
verance than  of  enterprise  or  ingenuity  in  tlie  conduct 
111'  their  husini  ss.  Aliont  i7.'M)  they  iiegaii,  for  tlie  first 
time  t.>  carry  ml  a  direct  trade  with  the  Continent.  The 
111  iinifacture  of  platid  goods  was  soon  alter  comiiionci'd  ; 
iiiil  I'niin  that  period  down  to  tlie  iiresent  time,  ShelHeld 
has  made  an  astonishing  progress  hi  tlie  career  of  indiis- 
Iry  .iiidiii  many  brandies  of  the  hardware  manul'acture 
has'n.)  superior,  and  in  some  no  rival.  (Uces's  Cyclop.) 
i.ike  lliriningliani,  Sheffield  was  most  probably  iu- 
ilclited  to  her  situation  for  lier  early  application  to  the 
hardware  business.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  her  iiii- 
nii'iliite  vicinity.  The  Don,  on  whlcli  siieis  built,  and 4 
Mil  ilicr  rivers  which  flow  into  tlie  Don  near  the  town, 
siiiaily  lier  with  power  to  work  mills  for  forging,  eut- 
iiiiu'  and  pri'pariiig  the  iron  and  steel  used  in  her 
iiian'iil'.ictiires ;  and  in  tills  respect  shi'  lias  an  Jtdvantagc 
iinr  llnniiiigli.mi.  The  river  was  made  navigable  to 
williin  ahoiit  3  in.  of  the  town  so  early  as  I7.'>l  ;  and  a 
literal  canal  has  since  prolonged  the  navigation  to  the 

i'uiliry,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  is  still  the  l.trgest 
aii.l  iii()>t  iuipiirl  mt  iiraucli  of  industry.  The  principal 
iri.les  are  table-knives  and  lorks,  pen  .Old  pocket-knives 
III  iverv  variety  .iiid  deseriiitioii,  .scissors,  razors,  surgical, 
ii;iilii'iii.ilical,  and  optlcil  instruments,  scytlu'S,  sickles, 
VIA.,  with  all  sorts  of  carpeiilers'  tools,  and  so  forth. 
i'lii.  must  lieantiful  and  highly  fiiilslied  articles  of  cutlery 
i'\lilliiii  d  in  the  shops  of  tinr  nietroiiolis,  though  stamped 
»i!h  till'  v  'iiilor's  name,  are  mostly  made  in  .Sheffield, 
;ihil  llie  I  iillery  of  tills  town  is  (h'scrvedly  lield  in  the 
lili;lii.t  estiinalion  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

U  nil  the  eMeption  of  [ilated  sadillery  ware,  almost  all 
Ihi'iitliei  ilescriptions  of  plated  gnods  made  at  Shedield 
iiinckiineil  superior  to  those  made  at  ilirmlngliam  or 
iiu  ttlierc  ilse.  .Some  of  the  liest  plated  articles  liave 
..ilv.r  iiU'es,  and,  wlien  used  witli  ordinary  care,  la>t  lor 
;i  V.  r\  long  lime,  and  can  »  itii  difficulty  be  distinguished 
ir.mi' silver.  All  extensive  maiiufaitiire  of  articles  of 
lliil.iiiiiia  inel.'d  is  carried  on. 

Mr,  .laciih  says  that,  in  as  far  as  he  was  aide  In  ascer- 
tiiii  hy  inipilries  of  pi, iters,  the  owners  of  Hatting-mills, 
,iiiil  ul  llie  iiianufaeturirs  of  pliUi'd  gmids,   lie  was  dis- 

II ,1  III  istiniate  the  silver  used  for  plating  in  llirmiiig.  ; 

Iniiiaiid  Slirllii'lil.lncliiiiing  with  it  tliat  used  at  Walsall  i 
:i{i<l  nihil  pl.ices,  I))'  saddlers'  ironinongers.  at  alioiit  | 
T*',iiiiiiii,!.  a  ji'ar  ;  and  dediiclliig  from  lliis  I.Vi.lUHIiii,  j 
I1..M  al  lllniiniMliam,  and  liiO.OIill  oz.  for  that  iiseii  at 
W.ii.ill  and  oilier  niinnr  tnwns,  there  will  remain  .'i.-iO.IMIO  | 
11/  I'll  the  ciinsiiinption  of  Sheliii'ld.  j 

Micllielil  priiilines  lew  articles  in  copper  and  brass,  , 
ml  nil  tins ;  iiiit,  In  lien  of  tiieie,  slie  has  some  peculiar  | 
.Mill  imiiiirtaiit  hnsinesses.  Tlie  conversion  of  Iron  into  j 
I.UI  I  U  carried  on  to  a  I'ar  greater  extent  tiere  tlian  in 
iin  "llier  part  iit  tlv  empire  ;  and  most  ol  the  sUmI  used  ^ 
111  lliriiiiiighaiii  and  olher  jilaces  Is  prepared  al  .Shef- 
llilil.  Ihe  works  of  the  i^lessrs.  .Sanderson,  lor  the  | 
riitivcrtniK  and  prep.irlng  of  steel  liy  tilling,  rollliiK,  lie.  | 
irr  llie  iiinsl  exlennlve  and  celebraleii  in  Hie  world.  | 

I  he  iiiaiinl.ii  hoe  of  files  is  one  of  llie  staple  tr.nii's  of 
Slii'iHi'lil.    Kill's  are  used  In  liiiineiise  i|iianlllie>  at  lionie, 
III  ail'  ln((ely  esporled.     Any  une  who  has  ever  seen 
lirmi'ss  III  nil   eiilliiig  wniilil  lie  likely  to  iiiinlnd 


grinding  tlic  finer  descriptions  of  knives  and  razors, 
wages  being  iiiHuenced  by  botli  circumstances,  are  ge- 
nerally higli. 

It  w.ts  stated  before  the  British  Association  th.it  there 
are  in  .ShelHeld  .50  workmen's  clubs  (most  of  which  are 
unions),  and  their  aggregate  revenues  may  proliably 
amount  to  80,i,(KI/.  a  year,  divisilde  among  about  9,000 
ineinbers.  Many  hands  are  employed  in  grinding  spec- 
tacle glasses,  most  of  which.  Indeed,  come  from  Slief- 
I'eld.  The  show-rooms  and  manufactories  of  tlie  leading 
houses  are  freely  opened  to  all  respectable  strangers, 
and  affiird  abundant  proofs  of  the  ingenuity  that  lias 
raised  the  town  to  its  present  Importance.  The  work • 
men  of  Slieffield  have  been  accused  of  a  tendency  to 
riot  and  insubordination  ;  and  no  doubt  several  de- 
structive riots  have  taken  place  during  (he  present 
century,  which  have  required  the  interference  of  tlie 
military  for  thtir  suppression;  but  these  have  alt 
originated  in  extreme  distress,  or  in  some  temporary  and 
accidental  c.iiise,  and  speaking  generally,  tlic  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  tlieir  orderly,  good  conduct.  Kew 
of  tlie  inhabitants  live  in  cellars,  like  the  poorer  clas.ses 
ill  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  but  occupy  coniforlable 
tenements,  being,  in  this  respect,  much  lietter  olf  than 
those  in  most  other  large  inaniil'acturing  towns.  Slieffield 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  dirtset  canal  communication, 
eastward  to  Hull,  and  by  a  very  circuitous  route  west- 
ward to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  \e.  Tli"  Dim  was  made 
navigalile  to  Tinsh'y  in  \':>\  ;  other  canals  have  subse- 
quently been  cut  for  the  transmission  of  heavy  goods, 
and  the  canal-basin  of  Sheffield  Is  accessilde  to  vessels 
of  M)  tons ;  but  the  principal  improvement  lias  taken 


ll|l|lll  !,,■«>     Ill     lll,-l<lllll>K      ,,'11,,,,      ,',       ,11,,   .J       »'. I ..,      ■ '.'■ 

liial  It  w.is  ,111  o|H'ralioii   wliiili  iniglil  lie  suetessliilly  I  and  nil  Nov.  V's,  for  chei'si;. 


place  within  the  last  few  years,  by  tlie  opening  of  tlie 
railway  to  llotherham.  ami  its  more  reciut  connection 
with  the  N.  Midland  Hallway,  hy  means  of  which,  anil 
other  connected  lines,  a  speeily  communication  is  csta- 
blislied  with  London,  York,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, (4c.  The  facility  of  transit  will  also  be  greatly 
increased  on  the  completion  of  the  Sheffield,  Ashton, 
ami  Manchester  railway,  which  will  bring  tlie  last-men- 
tioned town  witliln  an  hour  and  a  lialf's  distance  of 
Sheffield. 

Tliis  important  inamifactiirlng  town  had  no  voice  iu 
tlie  legisialiiri'  till  the  llefnrm  Act,  by  wliich  tlie  parlsli 
was  created  a  pari,  hnr.,  with  the  privilege  of  send. 
ing  2  iiienis,  to  the  II  of  C.  Hegislered  eleelors,  in 
|k;1'.I-40,  I,4,M.  The  county  magisliates  adiniiiister  Jiu- 
tiee,  and  tlie  lighting  and  watching  is  eonducted  by  the 
piillee  ciimmissioners  under  the  aulliurity  ol  a  local 
act ;  Init  there  is  no  proper  municipal  cirpuration.  and 
an  ap|ilication  made  to  the  privy-council  iu  Is;i8  lor 
kiieli  was  rejected,  owing  to  thi-  opposition  of  sonin 
of  the  must  resiH'clabli!  inhabit  nils.  A  more  recent 
application  is  still  under  conshleralioii.  The  master 
cutler  is,  al  pieseiit,  llie  returning  officer  at  eletllons 
fur  Hie  boriiiigli.  Shellield  Is  also  one  of  the  polling- 
pi, ices  at  elecliiHM  lor  the  W.  Itliling,  The  en.  ma- 
gistrates  have  jurisdiction  within  the  town,  and  the 
police,  leiiiil.ited  sliiiilariy  to  lliat  of  AI,uiche«ter, 
Llverpiiiil,  .Sic.  is  very  elleclive.  The  par.  of  Sheffield 
( iinsliiiili's,  with  Its  oiil-towiolilps,  a  poor-law  union. 
Hie  e\|'eiiil(tine  of  wliicli,  fur  pauper  maintenance, 
anmunlril.  In  bail,  to  ILU'I?/.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and 
S.iliiidiys :  l.iiia,  Trlnlly-  I'uesday  lor  horses  i.nd  cattle. 
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SHEPTON  MALLET. 


Sheffleld  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  tliere  oan  he  but 
little  doubt  that  close  to  or  near  it  there  was  once  a  con- 
siderable lioinan  station.  A  town  existed  here  under  the 
Saxons ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets  It  was 
considered  of  sufHcicnt  importance  to  be  defended  by  a 
strong  rustic.  Mary  Qnecn  of  Scots  was  conflned  for 
nearly  14  years  in  the  Manor,  a  country  seat  near  the 
town,  belonging  to  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  owner, 
also,  oithe  castle.  The  latter  wan  seized  in  the  civil  wars 
by  Sir  John  Gcll,  one  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  and 
was  demolished,  by  order  or  parliament,  in  lU'tfi,  there 
being  now  no  remanis  except  of  the  foundations.  Its  site, 
how'ver,  is  still  called  ('aistle  Hill.  (Hunter's  llnlort/ 
ilf'  llallnmshire  ;  Slathlicat  Account  itf  the  Uritisk  Eni- 
fJiir  ;  Private  Itfformation.) 

SIIIU'TUN-MALLK T,  a  market-inwn  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hnnd.  Whitstone,  on  a 
branch  uf  tlie  Brne,  surrounded  by  several  small 
hilLt,  about  S  m.  K.S.K.  Wells.  Area  of  i>ar.,  ',1,770 
acres.  I'op.,  in  1841,  5.332.  The  town,  which  com- 
prises a  number  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  has  been 
niucli  improved  of  late  years,  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge,  and  the  opening  of  new  rnarls,  &c.  ;  near  its 
centre  is  a  curious  market-cross,  erected  in  ITiOO.  The 
church,  in  the  early  Knglish  style,  is  a  spacious  cruci- 
form structure,  wilh  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  W.  end. 
The  living  is  a  reitory,  in  the  gilt  alternately  of  the 
crown  and  Mr.  Wickliam  :  its  gross  value  Is  H'2i>/.  a  year ; 
but  the  curate's  salary  of  1.5(1/.,  and  otlier  demands,  re- 
duce the  nett  imome  to  .533/.  {Ecct.  Ucv.  Itvp.)     Here 


is  the  county  bridewell,  a  large  and  conspicuous  edifice  ; 

petty  sessions  are  held.   'I'here  arc  places 

of  worship  for  liaptists,  Jndependcnts,  Wesleyans,  and 


1(.  Catholics  ;  a  convent  of  visitation  nuns,  the  only  one 
of  tliat  order  in  the  kingdom  ;  anlilmshouse  founded  in 
lli'KI;  and  a  free  school,  established  in  INK).  The  town 
had  fornu-rly  a  lluurlshing  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  much  fallen 
oft'.  Markets,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ;  fairs,  Kaster  Mon- 
day,  June  M.,  and  Aug.  8.,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

SHKUBOllNK,  or  SHKKUOL'KN,  a  market-town 
and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Sherborne  ;  on 
the  Ivel,  which  divides  the  town  Into  two  parts,  Sher- 
borne and  t'astleton,  I6J  m.  N.  by  \V.  Dorchester,  and 

110  ni.  W'.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  4,'.K)0  acres.  I'on., 
in  1X31,  4,075.  Sherborne  is  Qnely  tituatt-d,  partly  on  tne 
acclivity  of  a  bill,  iuid  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Ulack- 
more.  'It  i«  conipactly  built ;  its  principal  streets,  run- 
ning K.  and  \V.,  arc  crossed  by  smaller  streets  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  the  Htli 
century,  and  continued  such  till  1075,  when  the  see  was 
remiivi  d  to  Salisbury,  and  Slierborni!  cathedral  lM>came 
an  abbey  church.  l'orti<Mis  of  the  abbey,  lucluiliug  the 
refectory,  &e..  still  remain  ;  but  it  was  in  great  part  de- 
ttrnyed  by  lire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  I'he  ehureli, 
however,  iliielly  rebuilt  after  that  event,  still  exists,  and 
is  tile  modern  par.  church.  It  is  a  liniUliug  of  very  dif- 
ferent ilales,  but  nioslly  in  the  (HTpendicular  style  ;  the 
S.  porch  is  Nnrinau.  'I  he  groining  is  generally  rich  anil 
guild,  and  in  llii'  interiiir  are  several  .'uicieut  monninents. 
(Hii-kiiiiin's  itolhif  Arc/iilii'iiri',)  The  tower  is  upwards 
of  I'll)  It.  inlii'iglit ;  in  it  are  li  hells,  the  largest  uf  which, 
weitiliing  npwanis  nl'  3  tons,  was  presented  by  t'arilin.d 
Wiil«ey.  I  In-  living  Is  avicaragein thegift  of  tliciT'ivtii, 
wiirtli  'M'liU.  a  year.  C'astletiin  (so  called  from  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  ca.«tle,  held  by  the  riiyalisis  in  the  wars 
of  t'liarles  I.)  is  a  sep.irale  living,  a  perpetual  curacy.  In 
the  gilt  ol  Karl  Digby.  worth  Nl/.  a  year. 

i'lii'  Wi'sleyans,  Independenls,  friends,  &c.,  have 
meeilng-liiiiiM's.  Tlie  buildings  of  the  fiee  gramniar- 
schixil.  Iniinileil  hv  IMuard  VI..  adjiiiii  the  church,  and 
are  liiiilt  riiiinil  3  courts,  '2  uf  which  are  used  as  play- 
giiiiinils.  Tliey  cnniprise  a  good  house  fur  the  inasler, 
fiirnii  <l  Ilf  till'  ani'lent  lady  chapels,  with  upper  and  lower 
si'liiiiil-riiiinis,  dining-liall,  lilirary,  ninniiiiiis  dnrinitii- 
lii-s.  Xc.  Tills  sehiiiil  thmild  h.ive,  aernt'iling  to  Its 
eliailir,  'ill  guveiniirii.  ami  has  an  annual  ini'iiine,  liiiin 
rents.  M'.,  Ill  ne.ir  '.inn/.  The  heaihuaster  has  a  s.iiary  of 
l'2''i/.  .1  \e,ir,  uitli  a  liiiiiM  ,  and  a  lie  ol'  1/  l.t.  Irurn  eaeh 
biiy  no  entrance,  ami  the  like  sum  annn  illy  ;  tlie  iiiidir- 
m.^ter  lia>  Inn/,  a  year  ami  a  liiinse  :  Imih  inatlirs  must 
be  iiiiiter.vily  i;i<i  tn.iti's,  ami  ineinliei  s  i.l' the  clinrelt  iif 
Kngland,  ariendame  nn  the  service  ul'  uhich  is  cmn- 
piilsiir\  nil  tiie  piipits.  .Snbordin.ite  maulers  are  aUo 
eiiij.meii  ^  bonie  for  leaelnng  wndng  aii'l  arilliineti.", 
ulilcli  are  pud  fir  sip.iiati  ly.  I'll,  eimrse  iit  in>lriii'- 
tlnn  {•,  prim  ipallv  niinlilleil  oil  the  Ktnii  >)>tein.  though 
lome  diilatlKil*   rriini  it  have  latterly  li.  en   intriidiiied. 

111  l'<3<i.  there  Here  43  boys  on  the  fiinnil.Uliiii,  and  Hii 
priv.ile  pupils  nl  the  mailer*.  Tlil<  s>  Im  il  has  4  e'.lillil. 
ti<in<  at  till'  iniiversltle*  nl  lin/.  a  year  e.icli,  uliii  h  may  be 
gr.iiiti'il  lor  1  yeai  H  In  pupils  wlio  liaxe  already  lieeii  4 
veals  nil  the  rniinilatiiiii ;  lint  thrM'  exlithillniis  li.iie  not 
alua\s  hi'i'ii  filled  ini.  Slierlinrne  has  an  alinnhiiu.e 
tiiniiiled  by  llinry  VI.,  which  had,  in  |H;Mi, '21  aged  in- 
in.ilei,  and  an  inciiine  of  iHiil/.  a  year.  I'here  .ire  nii- 
liiciuut  other  clarUiu.i,  Including  Lord  Dighy's  tclinnl 


I.,  chleny  for  cattle  ami 
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SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 

I  for  girli,  national  and  Lancaitrlan  schooli,  &c. ;  and  iho 
par.  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  three  ba\s 
at  Chriit's  Hospital,  London,  on  the  produce  of  laiiils 
left  for  the  purpose  in  lUTO.  ( Charily  Commitiiotwri' 
Thirtieth  Heport,  pp.  104— 13'2.) 

In  the  Imnieillate  neighbourhood  is  Sherborne  Castle 
the  seat  of  Karl  UIgby,  built  by  Sir  W.  Ualeigh.  Tlic 
mansion  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H  ;  the  body,  4  stories 
ill  height,  having  hexangular  towers  at  the  4  angles, 
which  are  united  with  as  many  wings.  It  has  some  an.' 
tlqiie  tapestry,  and  Hnc  paintings.  The  park  comprises 
340  acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  co.  A  hridt>e 
of  3  arches  over  the  Ivel  leads  to  the  house.  Pope  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  Sherburne  Castle  ;  and  on  a  moiiii. 
meiit  In  the  church  is  inscrlhcd  his  bcMUtlful  epitaph  In 
memory  of  his  young  friends,  the  Hun.  Uubert  Dighy  and 
his  sister  Mary. 

.Sherborne  has  some  silk  and  woollen  fabrics ;  but 
these,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  Industry  forinirlr 
carried  on  In  the  town,  have  greatly  decayed.  It  is  wlthiii 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  Assizes  uii,. 
regularly  held  here  till  the  reign  of  Kdw.  IV.,  but  havi' 
since  been  only  occaslnnal.  (General  quarter  sessions 
are  held  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  l.astcr.  TIiiiiilIi 
not  a  modern  paii.  bur.,  -  herborne  scut  ineins.  to  tij,. 
II.  of  (;.  In  the  reign  of  Kdw.  III.  Market-days,  Tm.>. 
day,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  ;  fairs.  May  '22.,  July  Ih 
and  '20.  (usually),  and  t)ct.  14  •  ■  ■■  ■' - 
pedlery. 

SIIKTLAND  ISLANDS. 

LAMI. 

SIIIKLDS(NOHTII).     .S'lV 

SHIKLOS  (SOUTH),  a   pari,    hnr.,    market-town 
sea-port,  and  township  of  Kngland,  co.  Durham.  K.  di?.  i,i 
(.'hester  ward,  par.  Jarrow,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyni- 
near    Its  month,  and  directly  opposite  North  Sliii'lds' 
about  H  in.  below  Newcastle,  and  Hi  in.  N.N.K.  Durham 
Area  of  pari,  hor.,  1.7fiO  acres.     Top.,  in  1831,  IN.7.5(i,  e\^ 
elusive  uf  '2.211!  absent  seamen.    This,  and  its  sister  toun 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  may  be  regarded,  in 
some  measure,  as  the  out-ports  of  Newcastle,  their  pun. 
and  Importauee  having  grown  up  with  the  increasiiiL' 
niagnitiide  of  the  coal  trade  and  cnminerre  of  the  latter. 
Its  lower  part  consists  principally  of  a  narrow,  criu  Itid 
and  Inconvenient  street,  extending  for  nearly  '2  lu.  aiiin- 
the  river  ;  but  the  streets  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tunn 
are  wider  and  better  built,  and  lighted  with  gas.    Tlio 
principal  edillcea  .uid  institutions  are  the  town-hall,  aiin 
used  as  an  exchange,  a  neat  building  in  the  centre  oi  a 
siiacious  market-pLacc  j  a  theatre,  a  sciciitilic  and  iiii . 
cnanlcs'  instituthin,  charity-school,  illspensary,  and  lli.' 
various  places  of  worshiii.     The  church,  dedicated  i,, 
St.  Hilda,  i>  of  considcraide  antiquity,  but  has  liecii  fn. 
quenlly  repaired  and  modernised.   The  living  is  aciiran 
in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  wnriii 
330/.  a  ye.ir  nett.     There  are  chapels  for  various  dissini- 
liig  sects,  to  most  of  which  are  attached  Similay-schonl., 
and  various  charities,  and  liiiievolent  societies.      In  1 1,' 
town-hall  petty  sessiiins  are  held  twice  a  nmnth,  Is'sui,, 
ciiiirts  leel  and  baron  by  the  dean  and  chapter  irf  lli;:. 
ham,  as  lords  of  the  manor.    Althoiigli  the  appoar.ir,' 
of   South   Shields   has  little  to   reciiinmeiid  it,  and  :h 
hulldlngs  are  far  from  Inipnsing,  yet  it  is  a  place  iHiniiiii 
iinpiirtaiice.     The  river   I'yne  is  here  about  twn  tlih,|. 
the  width  of  the  Tlianies  bi'li,w'  l.omliiu  lliiilge  ;  andlli' 
vessels  which  behuig   In  iir   rendezvnus   at   N.  and  > 
Shields  are  disposed  in  tiers  nn  each  side,  as  liithi'|u>i: 
of  l.iiiidon.     The  town  Is  riipiilly  increasing  ;  a  eiiiiiiiilir- 
ahle  qiiantily  of  ground  is  nnirked  out  for  liiiililiiiK  in  iii' 

K,  .mil  S,  directions,  and  no  doubt  can  be  eiitertii I 

that  If  land,  upon  a  freehold  tenure,  could  lie  pninirnl. 
(hi'  rate  of  liu'rea'C  would  he  much  inure  rapiil,  and  lie 
scale  III  the  liullilliigs  gri.iter.  Tlie  w  linle  ot  the  cliai.i'lrv 
Is  the  land  of  tlie  dean  and  chapter  iif  Dnrh.nn.  S>iii::i 
Shields  had  fnrinerly  many  salt-pans,  and  an  I'Xtcn.Hf 
inaniilaclure  nf  salt  ;  but  this  has  been  aliainliiiiiil.  aiij 
sliip-liulldlng  Is  miu'  the  staple  business  nl  tiie  tnvvii.ai.J 
is  very  extensively  carried  on,  12  ships,  nl  tiie  liiinlni  ..i 
2,li'.lH  tons,  hat  ingheeii  built  In  IK4II.  It  has.al.sii.  veiyi'x. 
tensive  glass- w. irks,  a  piittery.a  coal  mine  ( vvhicli  nuvlr 
said  to  lie  In  tlie  tewii),  and  maiiulactiiries  nf  sisla.  aliii:. 

iVc.    {Iliiuiiiliiri/  //I'/iio/.i     Still,  hiiwever.  tlie  mail 

pemlence  of  till'  tnwii  l>  on  the  ciial  tr.iile  nl  the  rin:, 
Iiiileei.,  iiiiisl  .if  the  largi'  eiilliern  bi'lniiginu  tn  Ni'»r,i-:; 
load  at  Siiiilli  Shields,  the  coal  being  briiiixlit  iliiun  Hv 
river  in  lighters,  nr  <i  cA' ,-  and  it  Is  s.i.d  ili.ii  ,is  mam  a. 
.VMI   vessels   are  rri'i|iieiitly   seen    Mii  'ilicr  in  tm 

h.ncii.  The  pint  is  ineluiled,  wit!  ';i  i  ul  .s.  Slili'Idi,  i.i 
the  pi.rl  ot  NeHca<lli',  Init  there  helnni.,  ,|  tn  it  spciaiii. 

In  |H4n,  .IM  >|i|ps.  'Ill  itowi iniiiiinieati's  liylliellraiil 

ling  Jiiiicliiin  llalluay  wilh  the  railway  rrnin  Ni'»ci-ll<  i< 
Carlisle.  The  llernrm  Act  cniili  rreil  on  Smiih  .Sini;  , 
tlie  privilege  nf  semlliig  one  mem.  to  tlie  II.  ul  ('.  Tli 
iiarl  lior.ciiinprlsi's  the  tnwnsliips  nf  .Sniilli  Shlcldiaii 
vVestiie.     Ileg,  elei'tiirs,  111  In;i;i  P),  lisii. 

Mr.  (Ire.itlicad,  of  this  town,  Inieiiled  the  lilc-lsial.  Ilu' 
lirst  being  built  here  by  t  ibsciiptliin  In  17W.    .Marl!: 
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SHIRAZ. 

on  Wednesdays ;   fairs,  last  Wed.  In  April  and  first  in 
May.  last  in  Oct.  and  first  in  Nov. 

SIIIKAZ,  the  second  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  or 
Persia  Proper,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  empire,  in  a  val- 
ley 115m.  N.E.  Uushire,  and  220  ra.  S.S.K.  Ispahan; 
lat.  2!)°3G'  N.,  long.  52°  44'  E.  Pop.,  variously  estimated 
at  between  20,C00  and  40,000.  .Shiraz  has  alwavs  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  has  been  warmly  eulogised  by  the  poet 
HalU,  a  native  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, and  had,  till  lately,  an  imposing  aspect  {torn  a 
distance ;  hut  this  is  said  to  be  no  longer  the  case,  its 
domes  and  minarets  having  been  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  the  earthquake  of  1S24.  Moricr  makes  .Shiraz 
nearly  4  m.  in  clrc  but  says  that  l-3d  part  of  its  build- 
ings to  the  S.K.  are  in  ruins.  It  is  surrounded  with 
pretty  high  walls,  flanked  with  round  bastions,  and  has  6 
gates,  each  flanked  with  2  towers.  "  On  entering  the 
city,  the  houses,  which  are  in  general  small,  together 
with  the  narrow  filthy  streets,  give  the  stranger  but  a 
mean  idea  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  great 
bazaar,  or  market-place,  built  by  Keriin  Khan,  forms, 
however,  a  distinguished  exception  to  this  general  re- 
mark. It  is  about  Jm.  in  length,  made  of  yellow  burnt 
brick,  and  arched  at  the  top,  having  nuineroiis  skylights, 
which,  with  its  doors  and  windows,  always  admit  sulh- 
cient  light  and  air,  whilst  the  sun  and  rain  are  completely 
excluded.  The  nrk,  or  citadel,  in  which  the  begler-heg 
of  Fars  resides,  is  a  fortified  square  of  80  yards.  The 
royal  palace  within  is  far  from  being  an  elegant  struc- 
ture ;  and  some  oillars,  its  greatest  ornament,  were  re- 
moved by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  to  adorn  his  palace  at 
Telieran."    (Kt'nnt'ir's  Persian  Empire,  62,  63.) 

.Shiraz  seems  to  be  rapidly  hastening  to  decay;  and 
most  of  its  public  structures,  once  very  numerous,  are 
already  in  a  ruined  or  neglected  state.  'I'lie  principal 
mosque  is  a  very  large  edillce,  having  been  the  jialace  of 
Atabeg  Shah,  its  founder.  When  visited  by  Rlorler,  it 
had  15  considerable  mosques,  besides  many  others  of 
inferior  note,  11  viedremt/is,  or  colleges,  14  bazaars, 
13  caravanserais,  and  26  liiimmuiiis,  or  baths,  tie.  The 
priiici|ial  college  has  upwards  of  100  rooms  ;  but  it, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  others,  is  now  nearly  abandoned 
by  students.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  iiuintrous 
Alussuiinan  tombs.  The  climate  was  lornierly  distin- 
giiisheil  for  salubrity,  but  it  has  been  materially  changed 
for  the  worse  in  this  respect  since  last  earthquake.  The 
heat  ofsummer  is  excessive,  rising  soinetimestol  Uio  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.  (,W«m'r,  il.  97— 113.)  The  water  of  Shiraz, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  city  authorities,  is  also  very 
bad. 

About  J  m.  from  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Haflz,  the 
Anacieon  of  Persia.  It  stands  within  a  quadrangular 
inclosure,  and  consists  of  a  block  of  marble,  on  which 
two  of  the  iioet's  odes  arc  sculptured,  with  the  date  of 
his  death.  His  works  are  not,  as  has  been  stated,  chained 
to  tlie  tomb,  but  a  copy  of  them  is  kept  in  an  adjacent 
chamber.  Adjoining  are  the  stream  of  Kockiiabad,  and 
the  bower  of  Mossella,  so  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the 
poet ;  the  former  consisting  merely  of  a  small  brook  of 
clear  water,  not  more  than  2  ft.  wide ;  while  of  the  bower 
nut  a  shrub  remains,  and  its  site  is  only  markini  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  The  celebrated  garden  of 
Jelian  Kama,  near  the  tomb  of  llatit,  is  a  walled  enclo- 
sure about  200  yards  square,  laid  out  in  walks  bordered 
with  cypress  trees,  and  watered  by  a  variety  of  maAle 
canals  and  artificial  cascades.  This,  and  many  other 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  ordinary  places  of 
resort,  where  the  citizens  chat,  smoke,  and  drink  ciilfee. 
Tlietoinhofthepoet  Saadiisalsoin  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz, 
with  variims  conventual  buildings  for  dervishes,  Ikf. 

Shiraz  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  The  iirineipal  vine- 
yards are  sltii.ited  at  the  foot  of  the  niountaiiis  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  town,  where  the  soil  is  rocky,  and  the  ex- 
posure extremely  favouralile.  It  wcnihl  appear,  however, 
th.il  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  degenerated  ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  little  care  is  now 
tiiken  in  the  preparation  of  the  wine.  It  is  of  very  va- 
rious qiialllies.;  liilt  the  best  of  the  while  varieties  is 
certainly  inferior  to  good  Madeira,  and  tlie  I.est  varieties 
of  the  rid  (ruby  wine  of  llalizi  arc  not  unlike  tent,  and 
seem  to  have  but  slender  claims  to  the  praises  that  have 
been  lavished  iiiion  them.  (Ilcnriersiin  tm  llims,  nii.'i.) 
The  produce  of  wine  may  amount,  in  all  to  from  NO.IKUI 
to  KKI.IKHI  galls.,  of  which  from  lO.iidOto  l.'),(i()(l  galls,  may 
be  exported  to  India,  llagdad,  Hussorali,  Xc.  The  com. 
meree  of  the  city  Is  still  rather  extensive  ;  It  is  principally 
with  lliishire.  \  ezd.  Is|iahan,  and  the  cities  In  the  N.W  . 
of  Persia.  From  Uushire.  the  chief  imports  are  spices, 
Chinese  and  Imliaii  goods  of  all  kinds,  iron,  lead,  quick- 
silver, glass  wares,  woiillen  cloths,  muslins,  linens,  arms, 
aimiiimition,  cutlery,  and  other  Kiiropeau  inanufacliires. 
These  goods,  with  salt  from  the  iielglibouriiig  lakes,  are 
sent  to  Ispahan,  Teheran.  Yezd,  \i\,  in  exchange  for  the 
inmiiif.'Ctures  of  those  cities  and  other  products.  The 
exports  to  Uushire  consist  |irlncipally  of  wine,  rose  water, 
and  attar  of  ruses;  ussalu'tlda,  dried  fruits,  silk,  goals' 
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hair,  Caramanlan  wool,  saffron,  drugs,  hones,  orpiment, 
madder,  and  tobacco.    The  trade  between  Shiraz  and 
Uushire  employs  above  2,000  mules.    (Rich'$  Journey  to 
/''■rsepolis,  p.  265.) 
Shiraz  has  no  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  and  was 

Krobably  not  founded  till  after  the  propagation  of  Mo- 
ammedanism.  It  liad  become  a  populous  town  in  the 
lUtli  century,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls.  Its  greatest  benefactor,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  Kerim  Khan,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century ;  since  his  death  it  has  gradually  de- 
clined. ( Kinneir's  Persian  Empire ;  Waring,  Alexander, 
Morier,  Porter,  Ousely,  Sfc,  in  Mod.  Trav.,  xii. ;  Rich's 
Journey  to  Pertepolis,  *c.) 

SHOKKHAM  (NEW),amarket.town,  »ea-port,  and 
par.  of  England,  CO.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Fisli- 
crgate,  at  the  month  of  the  Adur,  here  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge,  about  I  m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  6  m.  A'.  Brighton,  with  which  town  it  has  been  since 
1840  connected  by  a  railro.-id.  Area  of  par.,  170  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,503.  New  Shoreham  appears  to  have 
risen  on  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  now  an  insignifi- 
cant village  about  I  m.  distant,  but  formerly  a  place  of 
some  imtiortance.  The  town  is  built  In  a  singular 
manner  ;  and  near  its  centre  is  the  market-house,  sup- 
ported on  Doric  pillars.  The  parish  church  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  a  large  cross  church,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  nave  has  been  destroyed  ;  it  has  various 
portions  of  fine  late  Norman  gradually  running  into 
early  ICnglish  forms  and  details.  (Rickman'i  Gothic  Ar- 
c/iitrclitre,]t. 'iiH,)  The  interior  Is  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance and  richness.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  worth 
127'.  a  ye.ir,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Here  arc  meuting-liouses  for  Independents  and  Wcs- 
leyans  ;  a  national  school,  &c. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Brighton  and  Chichester  turn- 
pike road,  which  now  crosses  a  suspension-bridge,  re- 
cently built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  over  the  Adur. 
Shoreham  has  only  a  tide-harbour,  but  it  is  the  Itest  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  having  18  tit.  water  at  spring- 
tides, it  is  sometimes  frequented  by  ships  of  considerable 
burden.  Ship-building  is  the  |irinclpal  business,  and 
vessels  of  700  tons  have  been  built  here.  It  has,  also, 
a  considerable  general  tradi-,  the  gross  customs'  revenue 
collected  here  in  1840  having  amounted  to  22,146<.  It 
is  governed  by  two  constables,  chosen  annually  at  the 
court. leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
I'i'JK  down  to  1771,  when  the  electors,  having  been  con. 
victed  of  gross  corruption,  the  rape  of  Bramber  was 
incor|ioratcd  with  the  bor.  The  latter,  liowever,  was 
also  disfranchised  by  the  Itefurm  Act.  Market  on  Satur- 
days.    I'"air,  Jnlv  2.5.,  for  |iedlery,  *kc. 

SIIItEWSIU.''I{Y,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  I'.ngland,  co.  Salop,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ; 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co..  In  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Severn,  on  two  gentle  declivities,  50  m.  S.  by  E. 
Mverpoul,  lasm.  N.W.  London.  Pop.,  in  IH41,  21,525. 
It  is  chiefly  separated  from  (he  river  by  garden  and 
meadow  ;.'round,  skirted  by  a  range  of  genteel  houses, 
and  its  exterior  appearance  is  from  many  points  striking 
and  majestic.  Tiie  streets,  as  in  nmst  ancient  towns, 
are  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  an  antique 
appearance,  presenting  gables  and  overhanging  stories  tu 
the  road ;  but  various  improvements  have  been  made  of 
late  vears  in  the  thoroughfares,  especially  in  lighting, 
flagging.  .>ic.  T'he  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  handsome 
stone  bridges,  built  by  subscription,  called  respectively 
the  Englisli  and  Welsh  bridges  :  the  former,  completed 
in  1774,  at  a  cost  of  10,110(1/.,  Is  410  It.  in  length,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  semieircniar  arches ;  the  other,  or  Welsh 
bridge,  finished  in  I;<.I5,  at  a  cost  of  8,00ti/.,  is  -266  ft.  in 
length,  and  has  five  arches.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  a 
quay  and  warehouses. 

Among  the  chief  public  buildings  are  the  royal  free 
grammar  school  (see  below);  the  town  and  co.  hall,  from 
j  a  design  by  Sir  It.  Siiiirke,cost  I'i.dOd/. ;  It  is  a  handsome 
'  liiiildiiig.  and  afl'ords  excellent  accommodation  for  the  as- 
size  business  ;  the  market-house,  built  In  the  reign  of  Kli- 
zabetli,  and  unequalled  In  point  of  ornamental  decoration 
by  any  similar  striieture  iii  the  kingdom  ;  a  spacious  and 
elegant  music  hall,  with  news  rooms,  &c.  ;  tlie  co.  gaol 
and  bridewell  for  the  town,  near  the  castle,  built  on 
Howard  plan  In  1793,  at  an  expense  of  30,000/.;  the 
Doric  column,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  London, 
in  liononr  of  Lord  Hill,  ll)i  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  statue  of  his  lordship,  cost  5,073/.,  raise<l  by 
a  subscription;  n  neat  Infirmary,  170  ft.  in  length  (esta- 
blished In  17 15),  and  rebuilt  in  IH.'IO  at  a  cost  of  18,736/.  ; 
the  house  of  industry,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Severn,  for 
the  poor  of  the  six  jiarishes  of  Shrewsbury,  finished  for  a 
foiiiidling  hospital  ill  1765,  cost  I2.(I(MI/.  ;  the  theatre,  re- 
built  In  1831,  oil  the  site  of  the  royal  residence  of  the 
princes  of  I'owysl.uid ;  a  butter  and  cheese  hall  in 
t'astlel'iiregate,  and  a  new  savli      '  bank. 

Shrewsbury  lias  nine  church.       iiosl  of  which  are  em- 
bellished wild  rare  and  bciuiti    >  specimens  of  stained 
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glass.  The  new  church  of  St.  Chad  is  a  handsome  mo- 
erii  structure,  formed  l>}r  the  hUersection  of  two  circles, 
with  a  tower  and  portico  attadied ;  the  smaller  of  the 
circles  being  occupied  by  a  grand  staircase,  and  the 
larger  one,  l(X)ft.  in  diameter,  lieing  the  body,  cliancel, 
&c.  of  the  building.  St.  Mary's,  a  cross  church,  of  Nor- 
man and  early  English  architecture,  has  a  spacious 
chancel  and  chantry  chapels,  and  a  fine  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  In  the  kingdom. 
The  abbey  church,  the  W.  jmrtion  of  a  Henedictine  mo- 
nastery, founded  by  Itoger  de  Montgomery,  first  earl  of 
Slirewsbury,  in  1083,  displays  many  curious  features  of 
Norman  architecture,  combined  with  tlie  c.-irlier  pointed 
style :  the  great  W.  window  of  the  tower  is  only  equalled 
bv  tliat  of  York  cathedral :  the  aisles  contain  several  line 
eld  monuments,  and  opposite  the  S.  entrance  is  an  ele. 
gant  octagonal  stone  pulpit :  tiie  interior  forms  a  beauti- 
ful oriel,  the  roof  being  vaulted  on  eight  delicate  ribs:  it 
formerly  stood  in  the  refectory.  St.  (iilcs's  is  a  small 
hut  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  St.  Alkmund's  was  rebuilt  in  itW.  in  the  modern 
Gothic  style,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  i\nd  spire, 
181  ft.  inheight.which  arc  smgularly elegant.  St.  Julian's 
Is  a  plain  oblong  building  of  brick,  rebuilt  In  1749 :  the 
tower  belonged  to  tiio  old  church.  St.  George's,  St.  Mi- 
chael's, and  Trinity  churches,  have  been  erected  during 
the  last  inye.irs.  1  he  first  is  of  freestone,  and  cruciform, 
In  the  lancet,  or  early  pointed  style.  The  two  latter  are  of 
brick,  in  the  Doric  style,  affording  ample  Jiccommodation 
in  free-sittings.  Some  of  the  parisnesextend  into  detached 
parts  of  tlie  adjacent  country,  where  there  are  four  cha- 
pels of  case  belonging  to  St.  Mary's,  and  one  to  St.  Chad's. 
Kosides  the  cliurches,  there  are  pliices  of  worship 
for  Itoman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independ- 
ents, llaptists,  and  Unitarians,  with  att.iched  Sunday- 
■cliools  ;  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
A  large  national  school,  founded  in  I77H,  is  attended 
by  about  S.'H)  children  of  both  sexes,  and  nearly  an 
eipial  number  of  boys  are  instructed  in  a  Lancastrian 
ichool.  Allat's  charity-school  provides  clotliiug,  in- 
struction, and  an  apprentice-fee,  for  30  children  of 
each  sex.  Unwdlcr's  school,  in  the  piir.  of  St,  Julian's, 
was  established  in  17'24  fur  a  similar  purpose ;  and  in 
the  suburb  of  Kr.-inkwell,  across  the  Welsh  IJridBe, 
is  an  hospital,  founded  in  1734,  which,  besides  support- 
ing \'i  aged  people  of  e<ich  sex,  furnishes  instruction  to 
a.")  boys  and  2.'>  girls  of  Frankwell.  There  are  several 
nimthousea  belonging  to  different  foundations,  and  at- 
tached to  particular  pars. 

The  most  distinguishe<l  public  charity  of  Shrewsbury, 
however,  is  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Kdward  VI.,  but  greatly  enlarged  by  (Jueen 
Elizatieth.  This  sch<M)l,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had.  owing  to  certain  delects  in  the  original 
rules  and  ordinances,  fallen  to  decay ;  but  in  I7!t"*  an  act 
was  passed  "  for  the  lictter  go>-eriunent  and  regul.ition 
of  the  free  grammar-school  of  Kduard  VI.,"  Iiy  which 
the  management  of  tlie  school  was  vested  in  the  bislmp 
of  Lii'hfield  and  Coventry  and  13  trustees  or  goveriicirs, 
one  of  whom  is  the  mayor  for  the  time  being.  At  the 
same  time,  the  luimlier  ol  masters  on  tlie  foiind.itiiii  was 
reduced  from  f  lur  to  two.  and  tlieir  appointment  was 
vested  solely  in  St  .lohn's  College,  Cambridge.  The  in- 
come arising  from  the  endowment  is  about  '.i.liOO/.  a  year, 
besiiles  which  it  confers  sever.al  adv.nit.igos  on  its  nlumni 
at  liiith  Universities,  \  iz.  four  exhibitions  of  70/.,  and  four 
of  l.V.  each,  at  St.  John's,  Canibtidge  ;  four  of  WV.  each 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  one  of  KKi/.,  ,iud  three  of  Vil. 
each,  either  at  Oxford  or  Camliridge  ;  tliree  contingent 
exhibitions ;  and  six  scholarships,  with  one  bye-fellow- 
ship at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  I'rizes  are  annu- 
ally awarded  to  merit  :  and  to  the  best  scholar  proceed- 
ing to  college  is  given  the  Sidney  uolil  ined.il,  h.Hvlng  on 
its  obverse  tlii>  bust  of  .Sir  I'hilip  Sidney,  who,  with  his 
friend  I'lilke  (irevill,  afterwards  l,iird  llrook,  llie  poet, 
was  educated  In  Shrewsbury  School.  Duri  ig  the  lire- 
seiil  century  tin'  school  has  attained  high  celelirity,  from 
the  learning  and  talents  of  its  master  and  (afterwards) 
Visiter,  Dr.  Ilutler,  late  liisliopof  l.iehfieldand  Coventry, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  compe- 
titions for  priies,  exhibitions,  and  other  honours,  at  the 
universitien,  tlie  sons  of  tlie  gentry  have  been  sent  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdinn,  and  the  estalillsl.ineiit  has. 
for  in.iiiy  years  past,  comprised,  independently  of  the  free 
icholars  (who  must  lie  sons  of  tiiirgesses).  m;iiiy  pupils 
paying  liandsome  sums  to  tlie  masters  l"r  hoarii,  lodging, 
and  instruction  :  in  fact,  few  public  tchixils  in  I'.nglaiid 
are  KUiierlor  to  that  of  Slirewsliiiry.  The  scliool.huiise. 
ereiled  ill  \KV).  on  the  site  of  a  more  aiicii'iit  woiidrii 
linildliig.  is  a  lofty  structure  of  freestone,  loriiiiiig  two 
•  Ides  of  a  court,  the  third  side  of  uliicli  is  formed  by 
the  library  and  chapel  :  a  court  is  enlireil  tiy  a  galew.iy. 
having  columns  on  each  side,  uilh  .i  Oreek  Inxriplliiii 
over  till*  arch.  Two  large  llfMl^f  s  helongjiig  lo  toe  rnas- 
teri,  contiguous  to  the  schiinU.  rnniiinse  I'very  acicim- 
iiiudatioii  for  Ixiarders  ;  and  tin  re  ari'  lar^'c  play-orouuds 
in  fruut  Olid  ut  the  back  of  the  selioolt. 
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The  town  has  4  weekly  newspapers ;  a  literary  and 
iihllosophical  society ;  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  public 
library  with  nearly  fi,nOO  vols. ;  the  assembly-rooms 
and  theatre  are  well  attended  during  winter;  and  races 
are  .innually  held  in  the  nciglibourhood.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  promenades  in 
the  kingdom,  called  the  Quarry.  It  is  formed  in  meadow 
ground  gradually  eloping  to  the  river,  along  which  ex- 
tends a  graceful  avenue  of  lofty  lime  trees,  540  yards 
in  length. 

Shrewsbury  was  formerly  of  considerable  Importance  as 
a  mart  for  flannels  from  Welshpool,  Newtown,  &c. ;  but 
this  br.inch  of  trade  is  ne.irly  extinct.  It  has,  however,  a 
large  factory  for  spinning  flax,  with  some  smaller  factories, 
and  a  large  iron  foundry,  the  whole  furnishing  employment 
to  several  hundred  persons.  The  jirosperity  of  the  town, 
however,  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  trade,  as  it  is  a 
favourite  pliice  of  resort  for  jiersons  of  small  income,  or 
who  have  retired  from  business.  The  Severn,  which 
even  here  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon,  is  navigable  as  hir 
iis  Shrewsbury  by  vessels  of  from  30  to  (iO  tons,  and  i 
canal  to  Womnridge  opens  a  communication  with  the  coal 
districts  of  Staffordshire.  ( ilun.  and  Pari.  ISounri.  Itip. ) 
The  bcanking  esti>blishments  of  Shrewsbury  cnnijirisi! 
various  priv.ate  hanks  and  joiiit.stock  hanking  couipaiiies, 
besides  a  savings'  bank.  The  vicinity  being  a  gcMul 
barley  country,  the  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Shrewsbury,  which  has  receiveil  many  royal  charters, 
especially  from  Illchard  I.  and  Charles  1.,  is  diviileij 
into  .^  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  .and  .")  other 
aldermen,  with  30  councillors.  Corp.  revcmie,  in  \KW, 
1,'J()0/.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
here  under  a  recorder,  and  there  is  a  court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  The  Lent  and  siiininer 
assizes  are  held  here,  as  well  its  the  quarter-sessions  i,ir 
the  CO.  Shrewsbury  has  sent  "i  moms,  to  the  11.  ol  ('. 
since  the  reign  of  lidward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Heforni  Act  being  in  burgesses  paving  sent  and 
lot,  and  not  receiving  alms  or  charity.  'I'he  electoral 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Hoiindary  .Act.  so  as  to  in- 
elude  1  entire  par.,  and  parts  of  'I  others,  with  the  whule 
bor.  Heg.  electors,  in  lS3',)-40,  \Mt'^.  Markets  on  Wii'. 
nesday  and  Saturday:  f.iirs  on  the  second  I'nesday  aii.I 
Wednesday  in  each  month,  for  cattle,  iiorscs,  clicese,  and 
butter. 

Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  h.ave  been  built  after  tlie 
Iloman  station  Uriamium  had  been  destroyed  in  tin  ."ith 
century.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding  country  to  Koger  de  Jloiitgoinery,  one  of  his 
followers,  who  built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle,  the  kccji 
of  which  still  remains,  being  converted  into  a  iiiodein 
dwelling-house.  In  1 10'2|he  castle  and  property  were  I'or- 
feited  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  its  sitiia'ion  clu-e 
to  Wales,  W.1S  the  scene  of  many  border  frays  lielweeii  tlie 
Welsh  and  Knglish  ;  .and,  in  \'i1'.  Fdward  I.  h.ad  his  quar- 
ters here.  Onthe'ilst  of  July.  1403.  adi'sperate  battle  was 
fought  near  the  town,  belueeli  the  royal  army,  ciiiiiiiiani!>  d 
by  lleury  IV.,  and  that  of  the  rebel  Karl  of  Northoiiihii- 
land,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Lord  I'erry.  siir- 
uained  Hotspur:  the  death  of  tin'  latter,  by  an  niikiiuun 
hand,  decided  the  victory  in  the  kind's  favour:  thi'  hiss  mi 
both  sides  was  immense.  During  the  wars  of  the  liuxs, 
Kdw.  IV.,  after  the  deli'.'it  and  death  of  his  father,  liii  li. 
aid  Duke  of  York,  raised  an  army  iuuoiig  thi'  Iomh,. 
people,  with  which  lie  defeated  thi-  opposite  facticin  .it 
Mortimer's  Cross.  In  the  war  betHceii  Charles  I.  iiii.l 
the  parli.'uneut,  tlie  inliabs.  warmly  espon.sed  the  eanc 
of  the  former;  but  In  I(iii4  the  town  yielded  to  tlie  \<iu- 
lianientary  troops  under  Col.  Milton,  and  the  lortiliii 
tions  were  destroyed.  Dr.  'I'avlor,  tlie  learned  editiir  nf 
"  Demoftheiies,'  and  the  author  of  "  ICIements  ol  ih,. 
Civil  Law."  was  the  son  of  a  barber  of  this  town,  «hi  re 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  lTli3.  It  was,  also,  the  hinh- 
plaec  of  Dr.  lluriiey,  the:uithi>r  of  the  "  (ieneral  lli^teiy 
of  Music."  The  snrroiindiiig  country  i»  pietineM|iii' 
and  highly  cultivated,  the  plain  exti  iidiiig  every  u.iy 
fur  about  13  III.,  bejoiid  ivhicli  are  lofty  ranges  nl  lull,'. 
About  Tl  in.  frnin  tlie  town  is  Ibiscnbel  House,  wheii- 
tlie  reiiderell  fainilv  concealed  Charles  II.  alter  his 
defeat  at  the  biittle'iif  Worcester.  ( I'or  further  jmiii- 
culars  the  reader  is  referred  b,  Ovin  .y  Hlakfuiiii's  Hit- 
1(111/  iif  .S7,;iir,,//K)i/ :  I'iduidii's  MniiKiinls  iff  Sl(t,u,. 
buni  i   Curl).  Hr/ntrlx;  and  /'rl('./^'  liijonnatiun.) 

SlllKH'SIIlKi:.     ,V,r  Sai.ci'. 

Sill'. MI,  A  (the  an.  Miirriniiiipidh  f),  a  city  and  slr.n  j; 
military  position  ol  Turkey  in  I'.urope.  la'ing,  in  i.in, 
one  iif  tlie  keys  of  ('oiislaiitiiiii|ile,  on  the  N.  decluilv  nl' 
thi'  llalkhan  (an.  .Vi;/i.<  Ihinius),  im  the  great  ro.id  Irniii 
Coiislaiilinople  lo  Uiistclmk,  (13  m.  H.V..  the  latter,  .iiiil 
•JIM)  NN.W.  the  Icirmer.  I'cip.,  iiciording  to  llniic, 
'io.i'CO.  In  a  military  (Kiint  of  \lew,  Shiimla  Is  lo  lie  re- 
girded  as  a  vast  eiitieiiched  caiiip.  It  oeciipiis  tin  ile, 
clivitt  I'f  a  |;nrge  in  the  niouiitaiiis.  which  incloses  it  nil 
llirei'  sides,  like  a  horse-shoe  ;  ainl  on  the  fiMirtli  siile, 
which  di'sceinis  into  the  }il;ilii,  it  is  prolecteil  by  a  small 
hill,  oil  »hii.li  is  a  stroll);  redoubt.    The  space  uccu|iii'il 
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SHUSTER. 

by  the  town  ii  about  3  m.  Id  length,  by  2  m.  in  breadth. 
In  the  last  century  it  had  pretty  strong  walls  ;  but  these 
have  been  all  but  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  merely  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch.  It  is,  however,  defended  by  some 
nutworlii  and  by  a  citadel,  which  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  strengthened  since  1836.  Iti  real  defence  con- 
sists, however,  in  the  strength  of  iti  position  :  the  plain 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  on  which  the  attacking  army  must 
encamp,  is  exceedingly  unhealthy  ;  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  being  steep,  separated  by  deep  rocky  ravines, 
and  covered  with  thick  brushwood,  which  ailbrds  excel- 
lent cover  for  troops.  Major  Keppel,  and  other  military 
authorities,  appear  to  think  that,  if  well  defended,  it 
would  he  all  but  impregnable.  The  Russians  attempted 
to  take  Shumla  in  1774,  ISIO,  and,  lastly,  in  1828  ;  but  they 
failed  on  every  occasion.  Its  principal  defect,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  is  the  great  number  of  troops  required 
for  its  effectual  defence  ;  and  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
Russians  in'IH29,  that  it  may  be  turned. 

Shumla  is  intersected  by  a  rivulet,  and  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  former  is  principally  in- 
habited by  Turks ;  it  has  Sne  new  barracks,  numerous 
mosqiics,  covered  with  tin  and  copper,  and  which  is  unique 
in  Turkey,  a  town  clock  which  strikes  the  hours,  with  a 
liell,  &c.,  introduced  by  a  pacha,  who  had  been  in  Russia. 
The  lower  town,  in  which  the  .lews  and  Cliristians  reside, 
is  unhealthy,  from,  as  is  said,  the  influence  of  the  adjacent 
marsiies,  hut  more  probably  from  the  lllth  of  all  sorts 
thrown  into  the  rivulet  which  flows  through  the  town. 
The  tinmen  and  braziers  of  Shumla  are  the  best  in 
Turkey,  and  supply  Constantinople  with  their  wares.  It 
lias  also  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather ;  and 
rcaily-made  clothes  arc  manufactured  in  large  Quantities 
fur  sale  to  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  It  Is  the  re- 
sidence of  a  pacha  and  a  Greek  archbishop.  (See  Kcppel's 
Jimrni-y  across  the  Balkhan,  Kic,  i.  351.  &c. ;  Boui, 
Turqnied' Europe,  ii.  330.,  &c.) 

SllUSTER,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Khuzist.an,  on  the 
Karoon  (anc.  Eultvusf),  165 m.  S.W.  by  W.  Ispahan, 
and  .W  m.  E.S.E.  Shus,  with  which  city  it  has  disputed, 
tliouxh,  as  generally  supposed,  unsuccessfully,  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  the  an.  Susa.  *  I.at.  320  N., 
lung.  4H°  59'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  prov. ; 
hut  having  been  depopulated  by  the  plague  in  1832, 
Dczplioul  is  now  the  cap.  It  may  still,  however,  have 
15,IKK)  inhabs.  (Rau-linson.)  According  to  Col.  Chesney 
"  Siiuster  is  about  the  size  of  Shiraz.  and  contains  from 
lO.lXK)  to  12.000  liouses,  all  on  the  left  b.ank  of  the  Karoon. 
The  town  spreads  E.  from  the  river  in  a  semicircular 
form,  covering  undulating  ground,  surrounded  in  its 
wliole  circuit  by  a  wall  of  imburned  bricks,  and  washed 
by  an  artificial  canal  on  one  side,  and  the  Karoon  on  the 
opposite."  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone.  The 
canals,  dvkes,  &c,  about  the  town  are  extensive,  but  ill 
ke|it.  W'ater  is  conveyed  to  all  narts  of  the  city  by  petty 
.nqucducts.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  exist  on  a  height  near 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  carried  away  by  a  flood 
ill  I8:i2.  There  are  no  remains  at  Shuster  that  show  it 
existed  prior  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ( Rawlinson ) ;  but 
on  tlic  opposite  bank  of  the  Karoon  there  .are  numerous 
cliambers  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  N,  of  the  city  walls 
are  the  traces  of  a  much  more  ancient  town,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
being  ill  this  respect  dilTcrent  from  the  anc.  Siisa. 
(Chaney,  Ilawlinson,  SjC.  in  Geog.  Joum.,  iii.  andix.) 
'I'he  iiiiiabs.  formerly  manufactured  large  quantities  of 
woollen  BtuflTs,  which  they  exported  to  llussorah,  in  re- 
turn for  Indian  commodities  brought  fVom  thence.  ( A'ln- 
neir's  I'ers.  Empire,  p.  97.) 

SI.^M(calledbythc  Dirmese  YoodraoT  VkMiVi),  an  ex- 
tensive country  of  Indla-beyond-the-Brahmaputra,  coin- 
prlsinji:,  with  its  dependent  states,  most  of  the  central  and 
S.  parts  of  that  uenlnsula;  extending  between  llie  (ith 
anil  'illth  degs.  of  lat.,  and  the  ilHth  and  lO.'ith  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  the  Laos  country,  E.  the  emp.  of  Anam,  \V. 
the  llirmesc  emp.,  the  liritlsh  provs.  of  Tenasserim,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  S.  the  (iulph  of  Siani,  wliicli  it 
emiiisos  on  three  sides.  Its  area  has  lieen  very  variously 
stated,  lint,  according  to  Crawford,  it  amounts  to  l!tfl,(l(Kl 
sq.m.  Us  pop.  has  been  estimated,  tlmuglion  very  vaijiie 
anil  iinsalisfaitiirv  data,  by  Cjawfurd,  at  '2.790,.'i(iil,  and 
hy  Malcolm  at  ,1,iKHI,fl<MI ;  of  whom,  pnibalilv,  l,.'i(K),(ll)(l 
are  native  Siamese,  KIH),(KH1  Slians,  a.MMKKI  Malays,  IV. 
gii.ws,  \c.,  and  1.50,(100  Cliiiiesc  settlers;  but  other  au- 
thorities estimate  the  population  at  from  6,000,000  tu 
d.lKHI.OOn. 

I'hysiial  Geography The  central  part  of  this  king- 

diim  consists  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Me-nani,  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  S.E.  Asia;  and  the  prov.  of 
('liaiitib<in,  on  the  K.  side  of  thi'  (iulph  of  Siain,  is  also 
very  frnitfiil :  but,  with  these  exceptions,  most  part  ol 
the  ciiinitry,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it   is  known  to  Eu- 

*  M.iiiir  llnwllii^nn  rontenils,  tlint  neither  of  (lies*«  cities  is  the 
ri-|iri.M>iit.itive  iif  .sAtijAiiii,  tlie  Miie.  enii.  nf  Pi-rsi.i,  wlileh,  lie  s.ivs.  Is 
til  III-  Miiiiilil  fur  III  till'  rilllliHl  elty  of  Sitaiin,  aUo  on  Ille  Klihells,  liut 
111  llie  K.N.K.  Ill  ShiH  and  Shuttur,  (bee  his  ru^earchi's  iii  the  iivw. 
Juiim.iMl.  W-'J.1.I 
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ropeana,  it  mountainous  and  rugged.  The  mountain 
chain  which  traverses  the  Malay  peninsula  separates 
Slam-proper  on  the  VV.  from  the  valley  of  the  Than- 
Iweng  or  Saluen  river,  sometimes  rises  to  the  eleva. 
tion  of  5,000  feet ;  and  a  similar  chain  (the  height  of 
which,  however,  has  not  been  ascertained),  shuts  it 
off  on  the  V,.  from  its  Cambojan  province  of  Batabang. 
The  only  navigable  rivers  of  any  consequence  are  the 
Me-nam,  the  Me-kon  or  river  of  Cambojn,  and  the 
Than-lweng.  The  last  two  belong  only  partially  to 
Slam,  and  are  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work  (p.  102, 
and  376.).  The  Me-nam  or  Mei-nam  (mother  of  waters) 
runs,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  heart  of  Siam,  the 
principal  towns  of  which  arc  situated  on  its  banks.  Ac- 
cording to  native  accounts,  the  Me-nam  has  its  origin  in 
the  table-land  of  Yun-nan,  whence  it  flows  generally  in 
a  S.  direction  to  the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  Siam,  enter- 
ing the  latter  near  lat.  13J°,  and  long.  101°  E.,  after  a 
course  roughly  estimated  at  800  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  boats  as  far  as  Changmai,  or  Zimmey,  and  large 
vessels  ascend  to  Yiithia,  the  old  cap.  of  Sham.  In  its  , 
progress  it  encircles  several  islands ;  and  at  Bang- 
kok, about  15  m.  direct  from  the  sea,  it  divMcs  into 
three  separate  channels.  Only  the  most  easterly  of 
these,  or  Pak.nam  river,  is  n.avigable  for  large  ships, 
the  others  being  obstructed  by  shallow  bars  at  their 
mouths ;  and  even  the  Pak-nam  branch  has  a  bar  10 
or  12  m.  bro.ad,  with  but  1}  fathom  water  at  low  tide; 
so  that,  even  when  lightened,  vessels  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  river  not  unfrequently  get  aground,  though, 
the  bottom  being  solt  mud,  they  sustain  no  injury.  ~ 
{Malcolm,  ii.  1.10.)  The  Me-nam,  its  numeroua  tri- 
butaries, and  the  other  rivers  of  Siam,  annually  overflow 
the  country  in  July  and  the  succeeding  months. 

The  Climate,  except  in  the  marshes  left  after  the  in- 
undations, is  usually  salubrious,  though  the  smallpox 
and  cholera  sometimes  make  great  ravages.  At  Bangkok 
the  mean  tem.  of  the  year  is  about  83°  Fah. ;  the  heat  is, 
however,  not  of  an  oppressive  character,  and  the  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  stated  to  be  only  about 
13  degs.  What  is  called  the  cool  season  lasts  from  Nov 
to  Feb.;  March,  April,  and  May  constitute  the  hot  sea- 
ton  ;  and  the  wet  season  continues  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Natural  Products,  &c.  — Iron  Is  found  in  the  mountain 
ridges  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the  Me-nam  ;  there  are 
also  mines  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead ;  and  the  precious 
metals  are  procured  in  small  quantities.  But  the  mineral 
products  of  the  country  are  but  little  known  or  explored. 

Siam  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world  for 
rice,  which  is  commonly  under  2s.  and  often  costs  only  1». 
per  cwt.  This  Is  ascribable  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the 
natural  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Me-nam,  or  Nile  of  Siam.  l.'inun- 
dalion  annueltejait  a  Siam  la  sureti  et  I'abondance  de  la 
ricolte  de  ris,  et  rend  ce  royaume  le  nouricier  de  plu- 
sieurs  autres.  (La  Louhtre,  Voyage  d  Siam,  i.  53.)  No 
doubt,  however,  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  rice  is 
in  part,  also,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  land  taitt 
which,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  is  for  rice  land 
only  about  Is.  Sil.  per  English  acre,  or  from  one  sixth  to 
one  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  instead  of  from  one  fourth 
to  a  half,  as  in  British  India. 

Here,  as  in  most  Eastern  countries,  government  is 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but 
the  tenants  whop.ay  the  land  tax  run  but  little  chance  of 
being  ejected ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  gardens,  orchards, 
and  houses,  are  viewed  as  the  private  property  of  the 
occupants.  The  Chinese  are  at  once  the  principal  cul- 
tiv.itors  and  leaders  in  every  branch  of  indnstry. 

Besides  rice,  Siam  yields  nearly  all  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  East,  and,  under'  an  intelligent  govern- 
ment, might  furnish  vast  quantities  for  exportation. 
Sugar,  pepper,  tobacco,  tlie  finest  fruits,  are  principal 
articles  of  culture ;  and  the  forests,  which  cover  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surface,  produce  teak,  sandal,  sapan, 
rose,  eagle,  and  a  variety  of  otiier  variegated  and  per- 
fumed woods,  with  numerous  gums,  &c.  The  teak  is 
said  by  Hamilton  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of 
lllrmah;  it  is  floated  down  :I00  m.  from  the  interior  to 
the  capital,  and  is  there  almost  wholly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  native  junks,  very  little  being  exported. 
Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  pold,  are  the  principal  mineral 
prcHluits  ;  the  gold  is  obtained  by  washings,  tlie  tin 
mostly  from  the  tributary  Malay  territories.  The  wild 
animals  are  similar  to  those  of  Hindostan  and  the 
adjacent  I'ltra-tiangetic  countries  :  the  elephant  is 
most  abundant,  and  is  extensivelv  employed.  A  very 
rare,  or  white  variety  of  the  elepliant,  is  sometimes 
found  here,  and  it  held  in  Hie  hiitfiest  estinialinn.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  titles  of  the  Siamese  nionarcii  is,  "  lord 
of  white  elephants,"  severid  ofwiiich  are  maintained  as 
state  appendages  at  the  royal  court.  "  He  who  discovers 
one  of  tliese  animals,  is  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
mortals.  The  event  is  of  llial  importance  that  it  may  be 
said  to  constitute  an  icra  in  the  annals  of  the  nadon. 

The  fortunate  discoverer  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  ot 
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tllver,  and  with  a  grant  of  land  equal  In  extent  to  the 
space  of  country  over  which  the  cry  of  the  elephant  may 
be  heard.  He  rnd  his  fiimily,  to  the  third  generation, 
are  exempted  from  all  sorts  of  servitude,  and  tiieir  land 
from  taxation."  (Finlayaon,  l.')4.)  The  rhinoceros  is 
more  plentiful  in  this  tiian  in  most  other  countries : 
tigers,  though  Inferior  In  strength  to  those  of  Bengal, 
are  also  common. 

Iiace$  of  InhabilmUs The  Siamese  appear  to  be  of 

the  same  stock  with  the  Laos  Shnns,  to  whose  country 
their  traditions  point  ns  their  original  seat.  They  arc 
characterised  by  a  broad  forehead,  a  hairy  scalp  de- 
scending so  low  as  to  cover.  In  some  Instances,  the 
whole  of  the  temples :  the  lower  jiiw  is  long,  and  re- 
markably full  under  the  zygoma,  so  ns  to  give  a  square 
appearance  to  the  countenance.  Kyes  small  and  oblique; 
lips  thick  ;  mouth  large ;  licard  scanty ;  hair  coarse, 
lank,  and  uniformly  black  ;  but  that  of  the  chin  is  softer 
and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  usual  among  the  Ultra- 
Gangetlc  nations,  heightened  among  the  upper  ranks 
by  a  bright  yellow  wash.  Limbs  thick,  short,  and  stout ; 
trunk  square  ;  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  obesity  ; 
average  height  of  men  about  f>  feet  3  inches :  they  pos- 
sess, says  Mr.  Finiayson,  from  whose  valuable  work  wo 
have  taken  these  particulars,  the  frame  without  tlie  energy 
of  London  porters.  ( Mission  to  Siain  ami  Hue,  230. ) 
Traveileri  agree  in  representing  the  Siamese  as  crafty, 
mean,  ignorant,  conceited,  servile,  and  rapacious.  In- 
dolence, as  might  be  expected,  is  also  one  of  their  pro- 
minent traits.  They  have,  however,  some  redeeming 
qualities :  being  exceedingly  attached  to  their  cliildren, 
reverential  to  parents,  temperate,  and.  except  on  great 
provocation,  gentle  in  their  manners.  The  upper  classes, 
however,  are  offensively  coarse,  manifesting  a  total  dis- 
regard for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  unbounded  arro- 
g.ince.  The  Laos,  or  Shans,  tributary  to  .Siam,  inhabit 
principally  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
divided  into  several  tribes  (see  Laos).  The  Chinese  set- 
tlers are  mostly  immigrants  from  the  provs.  of  Canton  and 
Fokien,  and  the  island  of  Hainan,  They  resort  to  Siam 
iniaccompanied  by  their  families.  Intermarry  with  the 
Siamese,  and  adopt  their  form  of  religion,  witli  most  of 
their  habits.  (Geog.  Joiirn.,  ill.  292.)  Each  male  above 
the  age  of  20  pays  a  capitation  tax.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  employed  ni  trade,  or.  If  within  the  tributary 
Malay  states.  In  working  gold  and  tin.  At  Bangkok  there 
are  a  good  many  Cochin-Chinese  and  some  settlers  from 
Hindustan,  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  Por- 
tuguese Christians,  or  their  descendants,  of  whom  there 
may  be  aliout  2,000,  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
as  interpreters,  &c.,  and  are  mostly  in  Indigent  circum- 
stances. 

Arts,lsc.  —  The  Siamese  have  made  very  small  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts ;  nor,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, can  It  well  be  otherwise.  All  mechanics  who 
evince  any  skill  are  immediately  seized  upon,  and  made 
retainers  of  tlie  king  or  of  some  person  In  authority, 
who  employs  them  for  life  in  some  useless  service  of 
vanity  or  ostentation.  Hence  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
premium  on  barbarism,  ,tnd  labour  is  dear  and  difficult  to 
procure.  The  ordinary  mech.inics  are.  In  fact,  usually 
natives  of  China  or  Cochin-Cliina.  In  no  one  useful  art 
have  the  Siamese  ever  attained  distinction.  They  make 
no  fabric  tliat  can  bear  to  tie  compared  with  the  cottons 
of  llindostan,  the  silks  of  Birmah,  or  the  porcelain 
of  China.  Kvcn  in  the  fabrication  of  jewellery,  a  prn- 
flc'iency  in  which  has  been  often  remarked  among  ruder 
people,  they  exhibit  little  skill ;  and,  in  fact,  their  gold 
and  silver  trinkets,  plate,  and  articles  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
brass, are  all  imported  from  China,  or  obtained  from  the 
Chinese  settlers.  It  is  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  latter 
that  the  iron  ore  with  which  tlie  country  abounds  h,is 
been  of  late  years  rendered  available.  At  present  a  good 
deal  of  malleable  iron  is  produced,  and  at  Bangkok  there 
are  several  extensive  manul'actorics  of  cast-iron  ves- 
sels ;  but  tliese  are  wholly  conducted  by  Cliinese.  'J'iie 
latter  have  also  introduced  the  culture  of  sugar,  now 
become  a  staple  product,  and  have  created  a  taste 
for  commerce  and  tlie  means  of  carrying  it  on.  The 
cutlery  and  tools  in  use  among  tlie  Siamese  are  of  tlie 
rudest  and  simplest  description ;  and,  though  the  people 
faljricatearms,  tliey  have  acquired  no  skill  in  the  art,  and 
tire-arms  have  always  been  supplied  by  Kuropeiuis.  ICvcn 
the  coarse  brown  pottery  In  use  is  mostly  matle  by  I'egii- 
ans.  The  art  of  dyeing  is  on  the  lowest  scale,  tlioiigh  the 
country  alx>unds  in  the  niKiessary  materials  :  and  printing 
silks  and  cottons  is  not  practiseil  by  the  Siamese  in  any 
shape  or  form.  (Ciawfurft,  ii.  20—23.)  Some  Kuropeaiis 
have  proposed  to  introduce  ste.im-engiiies,  saw-mills, 
cannon-foundries,  the  culture  of  indigo  and  collee,  .i^c.  j 


raised  on  piles,  at  In  the  i  Jst  of  India  beyond  the  Brah- 
maputra, though  on  the  higher  lands  piles  are  dispensed 
with.  But  the  houses  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  fragile 
materials,  among  which  the  bamboo  and  Nlpa  palm-leaf 
are  the  principal ;  and  it  Is  only  In  the  capital  or  in  the 
other  towns  that  any  are  to  be  seen  constructed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  temples,  though 
surrounded  with  brick  enclosures,  consist  chinily  of 
timber-work ;  and,  though  laboriously  carved,  gilt,  and 
otherwise  adorned,  exhibit  no  taste.  Kdiflces  for  pub- 
lic convenience  and  utility  seem  to  have  no  existence; 
and  neither  piety,  superstition,  charity,  nor  Interest, 
seems  to  have  led  the  rulers  of  this  country  to  construct 
bridges,  wells,  t<inks,  or  caravanserais.  The  bridges, 
even  at  the  capital,  consist  only  of  planks,  and  no  where 
do  we  observe  any  attempt  to  construct  an  arch.  The 
absence  of  public  roads  1.1  not  less  remarkable.  There 
are  but  two  of  any  consequence  in  the  kingdom  ;  one 
from  Bangkok  to  Yuthia,  and  another  from  Chuntibnn 
to  Tung-gal.  In  the  N.  and  on  the  Malay  isthmus,  ele- 
phants are  used  toconvey merchandise  iicross  the  n.irrow 
mountain  pathways  ;  but  these  animals  are  prohibited, 
except  to  a  few  favoured  Individuals,  In  most  of  tlio 
towns,  and  even  in  Bangkok  wheel-carriages  are  un- 
known. But  internal  navigation  is  so  extensive,  cheap, 
and  commodious,  that  in  all  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  supersedes  the  necessity  for  roads. 

Commerce.  —  The  foreign  trade  Jf  Siam  is  condiicteil 
chiefly  with  China,  Anam,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the 
other  British  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  with 
an  occasional  Intercourse  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  Kii);. 
liind  and  America.  The  most  Imporfmt  br.inch  by  f.ir 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  China.  This  is  estimated  tii 
employ  at  least  200  junks  annually,  many  of  which  arc  of 
1)00  or  COO,  and  some  not  less  than  1 ,000  tons.  They  are 
all  of  Chinese  built,  though  mostly  constructed  in  Siain  j 
some  are  owned  by  Siamese  merchants,  but  many  more 
by  Chinamen  residing  in  B,ingkok,  and  the  cows  are 
never  Siamese.  These  vessels  make  but  one  v,"yage  a 
year  ;  going  In  one  monsoon,  and  returning  in  tiir-  other. 
Most  of  tliem  arrive  at  Bangkok  in  Dec.  and  J..ii  ,  but 
they  continue  to  come  from  the  more  dista'.t  piovs.  till 
April,  and  sail  from  the  Me-nam  In  June  ai<d  July. 
Numerous  small  vessels  ke<>n  up  a  constant  hi!,ercoiirsi 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Giilph  of  Siam,  and  the  iielf^li- 
bouring  islands ;  and  two  or  three  Siamese  ships,  built 
on  the  European  model,  trade  to  Singapore.  An  arti- 
flcial  canal,  kept  in  good  order,  connects  the  Me-nmii 
with  the  Camboja  river ;  but  the  trade  by  it,  as  well  as 
by  Cochiii-Ciiinesc  sea-going  vessels,  has  been  depressed 
of  late  years,  owing  to  hostilities  between  Siam  and 
Anam.  Bangkok  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade;  .inil, 
according  to  Malcolm,  it  has  the  largest  commerce,  next 
to  Canton,  of  any  city  ■.:ot  peopled  by  Kuropeans,  or 
their  descendants.  The  'r^norts  into  Siam  from  China 
consist  of  earthenware  b  ii:  porcelain,  spelter,  quirli. 
silver,  tea,  laksoy.  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes,  satins, 
and  other  silk  fabrics,  with  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  tim- 
breilas,  writing  paper,  incense,  and  Chinese  immi- 
grants. From  the  M.\li\y  archipelago,  and  the  counfrii's 
to  the  westward,  the  chief  imports  are  British  and  Indiiui 
piece  goods,  arms  and  ammunition  from  Kurope,  wnn'.Irn 
cloths,  a  little  glass-ware,  and  commodities  suited  for 
the  Cliinese  market,  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  r,it. 
tans,  bichc-de-Mer,  esculent  swallow's  nests,  and  Miihiy 
camphor.  Besides  these  articles,  the  principal  eN|)orl's 
to  China  and  elsewhere  are  sugar,  cardamoms,  eac'e, 
sapan  and  rose  woods,  mangrove  bark,  cottin.  iviiry, 
stick  lac,  rice,  areca  ruts,  salt  fish,  the  hides  and  skins 
of  oxen,  buffaloes,  eleph.-infs,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tig'rs, 
leopards,  otters,  &c. ;  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rliinoi'crns 
horns;  bones,  sinews,  feathers, &c.  Malcolm,  who  visili'd 
the  country  In  IS37.  speaks  of  the  practice  of  o|iitnii- 
smoklng  as  very  common,  and  on  tlie  increase  in  Siam. 
But,  in  1839,  tlie  importation  of  opium  was  iiroliiliitod  by 
the  government,  conlbrmalily,  as  is  said,  to  the  wisliofiln' 
Cliinese  government.  Since  that  period  but  little  triulc  In 
that  article  has  been  carried  on  with  Siam.  'I'lie  tradt'  in 
several  of  the  most  valuable  products  is  a  royal  nninii- 
poly ;  liut  the  trade  in  sugar  and  pepper,  tlie  two  gnat 
staples  of  tiie  country,  is  free  :  the  exports  of  su^'ir 
being  estimated  at  10,000  Ions,  and  those  of  pcpprr  .it 
.■|.".(iO  tons.  lu  IH3X,  l('.,I(>!)  cwt.  of  the  firmci,  and 
23,7.'i!llbs.  of  the  latter,  were  Imported  from  Si.im  iidi 
the  United  Kiiigiloin. 

(ioUi  and  copper  are  not  used  .is  mnnev  in  Siam  :  llio 
only  coin  is  of  silver,  being  men  ly  n  sin.ill  bar  tumid  in 
at  the  ends,  and  stamped  on  ime  side.  Cowries  arc  tlii^ 
orilinary  medium  of  traffic,  .ind  I2,H00  go  lo  tlie  lii.il, 
whiili  18  estimated  to  lie  wortli  2*.  M.     Tbi'  ordinary 


but  they  have  boen  always  treate<l  with  distrust  and  vio-  |  weigiits  aie  the  picul  and  catty  ;  tlie  former  is  the  mnw 


fence,  and  their  ofl'ers  have  been  iiiiiforiuly  rejerlcd, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  Frencliniau.  who,  in  the 
end,  however,  had  ti>  leave  the  country  in  disgrace,  alter 
having  comnienci-d  the  coiistriictimi  of  an  engine  for 
Iwring  guns  !    (Uunli{tf',  in  Cieoj(.  Juurn.) 

Arclilti'iture  is  in  tlie  same  l<iw  state  as  the  other 
arts.    The  habitations  in  the  alluvial  grounds  arc  all 


as  the  Cliinese.  and  divided  ir.to  '^0  catties  of  'ij  lbs.  eacli 
Till'  Siaini'se  fathom  is  aliout  0  ft.  0  in.  :  the  sen,  a  lanJ 
measure  of  20  I'athoins  sipiare. 

Tlie  Cliivernnunl  Is  an  absolute  monarchy,  Iho  sei|i- 
reigii  being  every  thing,  and  the  |ieiiple  n.iiliini;.  'We 
manners  of  the  court,  and  tlie  etiquette  oliserved,  Brpnilo 
he  nearly  the  same  in  tlie  present  day  as  they  arc  ii- 
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scribed  by  the  earliest  European  travellcri  ;  and  are  of  a 
more  servile  description  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other 
court  in  the  East.  The  king,  one  of  whose  titles  is 
■'  the  God  Boodh,"  is  supposed  by  his  subjects  to  be  a 
deity,  and  is  reverenced  as  such  ;  an  Immeasurable  dis- 
tance being  supposed  to  exist  between  him  and  the 
highest  of  the  nobility.  "  llie  people,"  says  Mr.  Finlay- 
snn,  "  arc  governed  by  opinion,  absurd  and  unjust,  not  by 
reason,  by  sense,  or  by  kindness.  The  most  degrading 
and  brutal  tyranny  is  mistaken  for  well-meaning  patri> 
archal  kindness ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  grinding  of  the  many.  Is  regarded  as  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  No  man  either  wishes  for,  or  aspires  to, 
freedom  of  thought  or  action ;  and  tyranny  has  cast 
its  roots  so  deep,  that  ch.inge  would  seem  hopeless." 
{Finlayson,  1.58.)  Next  to  the  sovereign,  the  nobility 
absorb  most  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power ;  there 
being,  except  in  some  cases  of  appeal,  no  establishments 
exclusively  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Siamese  have, 
indeed,  written  laws,;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
king,  on  his  accession,  publishes  a  new  edition,  with  his 
own  interpolations,  though  neither  the  original  code  nor 
llie  changes  Introduced  appear  to  be  much  regarded  by 
tlic  administrators  of  the  laws.  The  same  chiefs  who  are 
cliargcd  with  the  military,  civil,  and  revenue  adminis- 
tration,are  the  only  judges  and  magistrates.  According  to 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  a  man  must  leave  his  property  to 
his  family  in  preference  to  strangers ;  but  no  claim  of 
primogeniture  is  recognised,  the  children  usually  sharing 
equally.  The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  eastern  countries,  polygamy  being  per. 
mitted,  and  divorces  obtained  without  ditficulty.  A  breach 
uf  the  marriage  vow  is  not  visited  with  so  severe  a  pe- 
nalty as  in  Anam,  but  is  usually  expiable  by  a  pecuniary 
line.  The  penal  code  of  Siam  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
tliat  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  bamboo  for  the  punishment  of  all  minor  of- 
fences. For  crimes  of  magnitude,  the  punishments,  as 
in  Birmah,  are  of  the  most  savage  description  ;  torture 
may  also  be  applied  to  extort  evidence.  They  have,  also, 
the  same  sort  of  ordeals  for  determining  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  accused  parties  that  were  common  In  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  And  La  Loubire  and  Crawfurd 
mention  that,  in  the  event  of  goods  being  stolen,  should 
suspicion  fall  on  different  parties,  it  Is  customary  to  admi- 
nister emetics  to  them  ail ;  in  which  case,  the  per.son  with 
the  weakest  stomach,  or  who  vomits  first,  is  held  to  be  the 
culprltl  (/.a/.ouWrc,  i.3.'}4.;  Crnt'/urrf,  ^c,  passim.) 

Armed  Force Every  male  Inhabitant,  from  the  age  of 

21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the  state  for  four  months 
a  year.  The  following  Individuals  are,  however,  ex- 
cepted :  members  of  the  .jriesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers, 
who  pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries, 
the  fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who 
purchase  exemption  by  a  lino  of  from  six  to  eight  ticals 
a  month,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person 
not  subject  to  the  conscription,  as  a  substitute.  There  is 
no  standing  army.  The  king  has  for  a  good  many  years 
made  large  annual  purchases  of  muskets  ;  and  Mr.  Mal- 
colm estimates  that  he  now  possesses  upwards  of  80,000 
stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
Till'  principal  force  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  their  ele- 
phants ;  but  when  contrasted  with  Europeans,  their  army 
m.iy  lie  said  to  be  contemptible.  At  Bangkok,  there  is 
a  numerous  navy  of  war-junks,  galleys.  Sec,  built  on  the 
Clilnese  model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns,  manned  by 
Chinese  and  other  foreigners. 

The  Public  Revenue  is  estimated  by  Crawford  at  about 
;t,l t.'i.dOd/.  sterling  a  year;  of  which  sum,  the  poll-tax 
and  lines  for  non-service  in  the  army  may,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce 2,500,(100/. ;  the  land-tax,  287,00W. ;  tax  on  trult 
trees,  &-c.,  C.'),(100/. ;  on  pepper,  .'iO.tXM)/. ;  on  spirits  and 
(lambling,  about  .')7,000/.  each  ;  the  customs,  ia.OOO/.,  &c. 
Hut  exclusive  of  the  taxes  paid  In  money  or  produce,  the 
people  are  subjected  to  corvfes,  and  other  oppressive 
liiirdens.  The  collectors  receive  no  salary,  being  remu- 
nerated by  a  tithe  of  the  revenue  realised  ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  generates  a  variety  of  abuses.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  are  said  nearly  to  balance  each  other ; 
and  tliere  is  seldonf  any  large  sum  in  the  public  treasury. 
I!rlii;ion.—'l'\w  worship  of  Boodh  is  nearly  universal 
ill  llie  countries  lying  E.  of  Hindustan  ;  but  the  Bud- 
dhism of  S.  is  very  different  from  that  of  N.  Asia.* 
('■auiiaina  is  worshipped  in  Siam  under  the  name  of  So. 
inoiia  Ciidoin.  Every  male  Siamese  must  enter  the 
priesthood  once  in  his  Uf>!,  though  he  may  quit  it  again 
at  pleasure.  The  talopoins,  or  priests,  live  together  In 
moniisterles,  sometimes  containing  several  hunnred  indi- 
viduals, endowed  by  the  governmi'iit  or  by  wealthy  per- 
sons. The  I'apal  churcjli  has  maintained  missions  in 
.Siam  for  nearly  2110  years  ;  but,  according  to  Malcolm, 
there  are  only  about  2,2liO  K.  C.Uholies  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding 8111)  Aiiamese,  and  several  descendants  of  Portu- 
guese.   Neither  do  the  American  Baptist  and  other  mis- 

*  All  nhlrnkcuh  of  lliiddhisin  inav  Ito  found  in  ('mrf/iirtU  f;»i- 
Inimtf,  \f  /.)  .Stfiiii,  li.  t-h.  <i.  ;  mid  thiVe  is  a  ciimprt'liL'UMve  ai'cmir.l 
ofiisprinfiiKil  ti'Tifts,  by  a  iluddhist  priefct,  In  the  Ct-^hm  Aluwuar 
lor  llij.'i, 


SICILY. 


olm'i 


sions  appear  to  have  made  many  proselytei.  <Mc 
S.  R.  Alia,  il.  166—164.) 

Manners,  Lan/ntage,  l;c.  —  \n  the  articles  Anam  and 
Birmah  in  this  Diet.,  various  details  have  been  given 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  Ultra-Gangetic 
nations,  most  of  which  apply  to  the  inhabs.  of  Slam  s 
though  the  latter  are  decidedly  lower  in  civilisation  than 
either  the  Aiiamese  or  Blrmans,  They  are  less  gross, 
however,  in  their  eating  than  the  former;  and  women 
are  not  so  much  degraded  among  them  as  among  the 
latter.  They  are  also  more  generally  acquainted  with 
reading  and  writing  than  the  Birmese.  Both  sexes 
dress  nearly  alike,  and  wear  fewer  clothes  than  almost 
any  other  scml-clvHlsed  people  of  the  East;  a  cotton 
garment  reaching  downwards  from  the  loins,  with  some- 
times a  scarf  across  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  usually 
completes  the  Siamese  costume.  Jewellery  and  trinkets 
arc  little  used,  but  the  teeth  are  always  stained  black. 
They  are  nearly  as  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  cock- 
flghting  as  their  Malay  neighbours;  they  are  also  very 
fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  and  music,  in  which 
last  they  display  considerable  skill.  Their  language  is 
radically  monosvllabic,  and  cognate  with  those  of  the 
Laos  Snans  and  Anamese ;  but  many  words  have  been 
Introduced  into  it  from  the  Cambojan,  a  polysyllabic  lan- 
guage, and  the  Pali  or  sacred  tongue ;  which  last  the  com- 
mon dialect  imitates  in  the  form  of  its  written  characters. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  slavery  is  common,  and 
some  chiefs  have  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  slaves. 
Some  of  the  conquered  districts  have  been  almost  de- 
impulated,  to  bring  their  inhabs.  to  Slam  ;  and  at  all 
times  an  active  slave-trade  Is  carried  on  along  the  Birman 
frontier.  Persons  are  sold  into  slavery  for  debt ;  and  men 
may  sell  their  wives  and  children  at  pleasure.  A  com- 
mon custom  is  for  the  master  not  to  support  his  slave,  but 
to  allow  the  latter  to  work  for  himself  for  2  or  3  months, 
to  supply  necessaries  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Children 
inherit  their  p.ircnts'  bondage. 

History The  Siamese  are  said  to  possess  records 

which  go  back  for  1 ,000  years  ;  but  little  in  their  accounts 
possesses  anyintcrest  till  l.'ill,  when  the  first  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  Slam  took  place.  The  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  had  traded  with  the  Siamese  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  when  the  first  British  ship  went  up  the 
Me-nam  in  1612.  In  168,1,  Constantine  Phalcon,  a  Ce- 
phalonian  Greek,  had  found  means  to  get  himself  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  foreign  minister  of  Siam,  and  soon 
afterwards  opened  a  communication  with  France.  Louis 
XIV.  sent  an  envoy  (the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Loubdre, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur  an  excellent  description 
of  the  country)  to  Siam  in  168.5.  'I'he  French  were, 
however,  expelled  the  country  in  1C!)0;  since  which 
time  numerous  wars,  either  aggressive  or  defensive,  with 
the  surrounding  states,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
events  of  Siamese  history.  (La  Loubere,  Voyage  tie 
Siam,  2  tomes,  Paris,  1691  ;  Crawjurd's  Embassy  to 
Siam  and  Cochin  China,  one  of  the  best  modern  works 
on  the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations ;  Malcolm's  S,  K.  Asia,  ii. 
130 — 164.;  Finlayson'i  Miss.to  Siavt,Sic. :  Chin.  Hep.,  tjc.} 

SIBEKIA,  n  vast  territory  of  N.  Asia,  belonging  to 
Russia,  which  see ;  and  see,  also,  the  article  Asia,  1.  167. 

SIBKIM,  or  SiKKiM,  a  state  of  N.  Ilindostan,  tribu- 
tary to  the  British,  between  the  26th  and  28th  degs.  N. 
lat.,  and  about  the  8gth  E.  long.,  having  N.  Thibet,  E. 
Bootan,  \V.  Nepaul,  and  S.  the  Bengal  territory.  Area, 
about  4,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  166,000. 
From  its  situation  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  its 
geography,  products,  &c.,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Bootan  and  Nepaul,  to  which  articles  we  beg  to  refer  for 
its  general  description.  It  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection In  1816.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gax.,  S/c.) 

SICILY  (an.  Sicilia),  the  largest,  finest,  most  im- 
portant, most  fruitful,  and  most  celcbr.tted  island  of 
the  Mcdlterr<anean,  constituting  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  entitled  the  Duminii  al  di  la  di  Faro, 
lies  between  lat.  30°  ,38',  and  38°  18' N.,  and  long.  12° 
20',  and  15°  40'  E.  It  is  separated  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina,  only  two  miles 
across,  arid  from  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  by  a  channel  85  in. 
in  width.  It  Is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  was  hence,  in 
antiquity,  sometimes  called  Triquetra,  but  more  com- 
monly Trinacria,  from  its  terminating  in  the  three  pro- 
montories of  Boeo  (an.  Lilybtiiitii),  Passaro  (an.  I'a- 
chynum).  and  Faro  (an.  Pelorum).  It  seems  to  have 
derived  its  usual  name  of  Sicilia  from  the  Sicani  or 
Sicull,  its  earliest  inhah.  Length,  K.  and  W.,  about 
215  m.;  greatest  breadth  1,50  m.  Area,  pop.,  sub- 
divisions. Ac,  as  follow : —  


Inlendcmics(V'iilll). 

Area  in  sq.  m. 

I'op.  in  IR.II. 

Pop.  to  sq.  m. 

I,7'i7 

47.'>„'i71 

a7fl-.T 

1,17.1 

ji'Mra 

•ilU.l 

<\itani.v 

i,rs.-i 

.1IH,«S7 

19.V.', 

SyraciL^e 

1,.T^I1 

2,1!I,1SS 

lSl-4 

i;allan^etla 

I, Mi 

inH,;.-i'J 

linn 

<lir»i'Tili 

i,r,'.ti 

•i'i.'umit 

l.WI) 

TrapBiii 

TotaU 

1,017 

17.1,'^.S7 

105s> 

lll,.'i(IH 

1  ,ni,i„-(i(i 

IHI 

C86 
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The  Neptuninn  or  Madonlan  chain  of  mnuntalnt, 
•tretcheii  from  the  Straits  of  Messina,  at  the  N.E.  ex« 
tremtty  of  the  Island,  along  Us  N.  coast  to  Cape  Boeo  at 
Its  W.  extremity.  Some  of  Its  summits  are  of  consider- 
able  altitude.  It  gives  off  several  spurs  to  the  S., 
which,  with  their  ramlAcatlons,  cover  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface.  But,  exclusive  of  tliese,  there 
are  some  mountains  which  are  quite  detac>ie<l  from  and 
unconnected  with  any  system.  The  principal  of  these 
is  Etna,  the  most  celebrated  of  European  mountains, 
near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  by  far  the  loillcst 
in  Sicily,  being  not  less  than  10,H7'2  ft.  above  the  sea. 
(See  Etna.)  Thorc  are  some  extensive  plains:  the 
principal  Is  that  of  Catania,  at  tlie  foot  of  Etna ;  the 
next  in  point  of  size  being  those  of  Milazzo,  Terra 
Nova,  .Syracuse,  and  that  extending  along  the  S.VV, 
shore  for  about  10*)  m.  E.  of  Trapanl.  The  rivers, 
though  generally  insignlflcant  in  point  of  size,  are  mostly 
cclcbr.ited  in  classic  history  or  poetry.  The  pri^icinal 
is  the  Salso  (an,  Himern),  which,  as  well  as  the  Platam, 
Itelici,  l/ic,  discharges  itself  on  the  .S.W.  coast.  The 
Giaretta  (an.  Siinetua)  waters  tlie  plain  of  Catania. 
A  great  number  of  small  brooks  and  torrents  disem- 
bogue on  the  N.  coast ;  but  none  of  the  rivers  is  navi- 
gable, or  otherwise  avallnbic  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  only  lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Bivcri,  or  Len. 
tini,  in  the  plain  of  Catania. 

Except  in  some  low  and  marshy  tracts,  the  air  of  Sicily 
is  generally  salubrious,  and  the  climate,  though  rather 
hot,  is,  for  the  most  part,  deliglitful.  Cold  weather  Is 
sometimes  experienced,  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  is 
never  such  as  to  atfcct  tiie  verdure  of  the  country.  Ice 
and  snow  are  never  seen  except  on  Etna,  and  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Madonian  rhain  ;  but  the  summer  heats, 
esppciaily  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco,  or  S.E. 
wind,  are  often  very  oppressive.  The  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer throughout  the  year  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
from  about  36°  to  1  i(P  Fah. ;  its  mean  height  being 
estimated  by  Smyth  at  62-5°,  and  that  of  the  barometer 
at  29°H0.  "  Whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  signs, 
the  sky,  although  it  seldom  assumes  the  deep  blue  tint 
of  the  tropics,  is,  nevertheless,  beautifully  clear  and 
serene;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox  the  winds  be- 
come boisterous,  and  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  dense ; 
the  dews  and  fogs  increase,  particularly  on  the  coasts, 
and  the  rain  fails  in  frequent  and  iieavy  showers." 
(Smyth,  p.  4.)  Sicily  has,  on  various  occasions,  been 
subject  to  destructive  earthquakes,  which  usually  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  winter. 

Tlie  primary  rocks  in  the  mountains  arc  principally 
granite,  quartz,  and  mica.  Tliese  are  overlaid  in  many 
parts  by  limestone  rocks,  and  most  of  tlie  lower  hill 
ranges  are  calcareous,  abounding  with  metallic  ores. 
The  soil,  though  very  various,  is  almost  every  where  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  fertility,  and  has  been  famous 
alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times  for  its  extraordinary 
productiveness.  Sicily  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  granary 
(horreum)  of  Home.  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  been 
Populoque  Ilomante,  pace  ac  hello,  Jidiaaimum  annonre 
auhaidium.  (Lib.  xxvii.  cap.  •'i.)  And  the  third  oration 
of  Cicero  against  V'errcs,  or  tiiat  entitled  lie  Fru- 
menlo,  aifords  in  every  part  the  most  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  fertility  of  this  tine  island,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  supplies  of  corn  which  it  furnished  to 
Rome.  In  some  of  the  valleys  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
loam,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  depth  !  The  decomposed 
volcanic  products  scattered  over  the  surface  of  large 
portions  of  the  country  are  also  extremely  fruitful,  being 
suitable  alike  for  the  production  of  corn,  wine  and  oil. 
Even  at  present,  despite  the  wretclied  system  of  agricul- 
ture, Smyth  says  that  the  usual  produce  is  from  10  to  16 
times,  anil  in  favourable  seasons,  .and  on  the  best  lands, 
28  times  tiie  seed  !  Immense  lieds  of  sulphur  are  found 
in  th'>  centr.ii  and  S.  imrts  of  the  island. 

Tlie  vegetable  prmlucts  of  Sicily  enihr.icc  numerous 
tropical  as  well  as  European  plants.  The  surface  hfis 
been  divided,  according  to  its  elevation,  into  the  fuilowing 
lire  regions,  each  distinguislied  by  its  vegetation. 


Itegions. 
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1.  Suli-tropical 

2.  Evergreen 
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Sicily  was  believed,  in  antiquity,  to  have  been  tiie 
native  country  of  corn.  (Diod,  Siciilua,  lib.  v.)  Homer 
says  of  its  early  inhabitants :  — 


"  tJnUngM  to  iilant,  to  torn  the  gtttie,  and  iOWt 
Tlury  Kll  thetr  pnducts  to  free  nslun  owe* 
The  Mil  unllli'd  a  ready  haTTeM  jflelda, 
With  wheat  and  barley  waw  the  golden  flcldi ; 
fl|Kintaneous  wines  f^m  weighty  ctuitten  pour. 
And  Jove  descend*  In  each  prollflc  thow'r,** 

Piipt't  Odytun,  llh.  zl.  Un.  l«l . 
Agriculture,  also,  is  said  to  have  originated  In  the 
island  under  the  auspices  of  Ceres.  But  (quantum 
mutaluti)  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  countries  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  that  art  is  In  so  degraded  a  state.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  think,  from  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  cities,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
Its  population  in  antiquity  must  have  been  much  larger 
than  In  modern  times.  Indeed,  the  fair  presiimp. 
tion  seems  to  be  that  it  must  then  have  amounted  to 
at  least  from  3}  to  4  millions.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing tills  greater  density  of  pop.,  it  was,  as  already  seen, 
able  to  export  vast  quantities  of  corn  to  Italy.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  very  difficult  to  account  for  this 
melancholy  change.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Itoman 
power,  Sicily  was  occupied  successively  by  the  Greeks, 
Saracens,  Normans,  and  French,  till  at  lengtli  it  became 
a  dependency  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  re- 
ccntly  of  that  of  Naples.  It  is  to  this  dependence,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  by  the  Norinaiia, 
th,it  its  backward  state  Is  principally  to  he  ascribed. 
The  multiplied  abuses  which  grew  up  in  Spain  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  6f  the  Aus- 
trian line,  Aourislied  with  equal  luxuriance  In  Sicily, 
and  have  proved  no  less  destructive  of  the  industry  and 
civilisation  of  its  inhabs.  than  of  those  of  Spain.  Tlie 
Neapolitan  regime  has  been  equally  pernicious  ;  and 
misgnvernment,  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  inse- 
curity, and  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxes,  have  here,  as 
every  where  else,  paralyzed  Industry  and  impoverislud 
the  people. 

But  the  grand  curse  of  Sicilian,  as  of  Sardinian  indus- 
try, will  probably  be  found  in  the  oppressive  restrictions 
that  have  been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  Down 
to  a  late  period  no  corn  could  be  exported  without  leave 
being  obtained  from  the  Heal  Patiimonio,  a  body  tliat 
pretcinded  to  take  an  account  of  the  crops,  and  whicli  de- 
Icrinined  whether  there  were  to  be  any  exportation  j  and 
in  the  event  of  its  being  allowed,  it  issued,  or  rather  sold, 
licenses  to  a  few  favoured  individuals,  authorising  Uum 
to  export  certain  specified  quantities  '.  Even  had  Sicily 
been  ten  times  more  productive  than  she  really  is,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  agriculture  could  have  flourislipil 
under  such  discouragements.  Luckily,  however,  tlii'so 
oppressive  restraints  have  recently  been  abolished,  and 
th(!re  are  no  longer  any  obstacles  to  the  free  exportatinn 
of  corn.  Oppressive  taxes,  the  want  of  leases  «l'  a 
reasonable  length,  and  of  practicable  roads,  are  at  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  tlie  greatest  obstacles  to  agriculture. 

The  property  of  the  island  was  valuedin  1811,  when  tlie 
English  garrison  and  fleet  occasioned  agrcat  demand,  and 
high  prices  for  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  this  valuation 
has  been  continued  to  this  day,  as  the  basis  on  wliicli 
the  land  and  house  tax  (/utuliniia)  is  levied.  A  rate  of 
7i  per  cent,  on  this  valuation  was  first  charged,  wliidi 
was  subsequently  raised  to  12J  per  cent,,  at  whicli  it  is 
now  fixed.  Owing.  Iiowevcr,  as  is  stated,  to  the  full  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  since  1811,  this  tax  is 
alleged  by  Mr.  Macgregor  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  taken  at 
its  present  (1840)  value,  and  to  be  a  very  great  obstacle 
to  improvement.  We  believe,  however,  that  its  Influence 
in  this  respect,  though  considerable,  has  been  mucli  over- 
rated ;  and  that  the  backward  state  of  Sicily  is  princi- 
|>ally  owing  to  other  and  ditferent  causes, 

'I'hough  there  be  in  Sicily  a  very  considerable  number 
of  email  proprietors,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
liclongs  to  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  nobility, 
some  of  whom  ii.ive  very  extensive  and  valuable  estiites. 
Uiiwii  to  a  recent  period  tliese  were  held  under  a  system 
n{  strict  entail,  and  their  occupiers,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  estates  of  the  crown  and  church,  usually  held  under 
triennial  lenses,  and  were  in  a  state  of  feudal  bonciagc, 
and  subject  to  numerous  exactions  on  the  part  of  llicir 
lords.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  though  tlierc 
had  been  neither  restrictions  on  exportation  nor  a  land- 
tax,  the  depressed  condition  of  tiie  peasantry,  and  tlie 
low  state  of  agriculture,  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

Hut  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  thcdaunofa 
iM'tter  day  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  that  sever.d  im- 
|iorlaiit  changes  liave  lately  beeij  Introduced.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
portation ;  find  in  1812  and  1838  laws  were  passed  for 
tlie  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  ciunpli'le 
emancipation  of  the  peasantiy.  And,  iiotwitlistniHliiig 
tlie  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  latter  will  liimlcr 
them  from  immediately  protiting,  to  the  extent  tliiit 
migiit  be  anticipated,  from  the  passing  of  this  iaw,  it 
ciiinot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  be  productive  of  tlie  best 
eflects.  it  was  also  enacted  in  IKIU,  tliat  in  future,  on 
the  de.ith  of  any  individual  possessed  of  an  estate  in  lan<l, 
and  having  more  than  oue  son,   the  half  only  uf  the 
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estate  (hall  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  and  that  the  other  Potatoci,  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  pre. 
half  shall  be  divided  iu  equal  sliarcx  among  the  other  lent  century,  are  become  ■  principal  article  in  the  diet  of 
cliildrcn.  This  law,  whieli  apjienrs  to  have  been  framed  the  peasantry.  The  farm-labourers,  who  are  very  badly 
on  the  model  of  that  which  regulates  the  succession  to  lodged,  receive,  according  to  M.  SImond,  from  3  to  4 
property  in  France,  will  probalily  havo  nearly  similar  carlini,  or  from  I<.  to  \>.id.  a  day.  Besides  potatoes, 
elTects.  In  both  countries  the  abuses  of  entails  might  ,  their  food  consists  mostly  of  maize  polenta,  onions,  garlic, 
have  been  obviated  without  running  into  the  opposite  salt  fish,  cheese  from  sheep's  milk,  oil,  and  beans,  which 
extreme,  and  establishing  a  system  that  can  hardly  fall,  last  are  a  staple  in  the  food  of  both  men  and  cattle.  I'he 
ill  the  end,  to  occasion  the  too  great  division  of  landed  ,  peasantry  sometimes  eat  salted  pork,   but  rarely  any 

- -•••  I  other  kind  of   flesh.     (St'monif,  Gait,  Blaquiirc,  Sfc., 

passim.) 


property, 
'i'he  arable  lands  In  Sicily  havo  been  roughly  estimated 


to  comprise  about  3,7(I0,(X)0  acres ;  vineyards,  1 15,000  do  , 
vegrtuble  and  fruit  gardens,  VliO,00(l  do. ;  woods  and  olive 
plantations,  l,iM,000  do. ;  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
lieing  mostly  waste.  Ploughs  and  must  other  agricul- 
tural implements  appear  to  imve  uiulcrgone  no  improve- 
iiii.'iit  for  centuries  ;  and  "  a  buncl<  of  lirumbies,  drawn 
liv  an  ox,  supplies  the  place  of  harrow."  (Smyth.) 
'I'ho  mngniflcent  crops  which  an  ccasionally  met  witli 
are  wholly  aserib.iblc  to  the  extrat.  'linary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  .and  not  to  tho  labour  or  skill  of  the  cultivators. 
In  fact,  such  is  tho  carelessness  of  the  husbandmen,  or 
such  the  diinculties  resulting  from  the  oppressions  under 
wliich  they  havo  laboured,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
l^rcgor,  nearly  a  third  part  uf  the  pop.  havo  to  depeud 


The  want  of  improved  means  of  commuolcatlon  la  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  agriculture ;  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palermo  and  other  great  towns,  they  are  all 
but  unknown ;  and  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by 
means  ot  iUe  lettiga,  a  kind  of  fly  without  wheels,  holding 
two  persons,  and  carried  like  a  sedan  chair  by  two 
mules,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  Happily,  how- 
ever, government  apjiears  to  have  at  length  become  alive 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  roads,  and  l|  per 
cent,  of  the  land  tax  is  henceforth  to  be  applied  to  their 
construction ;  and  permission  has  also  l>een  given  to 
raise  a  loan  of  1,000,000  dollars,  at  5|  per  cent.,  for  the 
same  purpose,  (liaumer's  Italy,  ii.) 

Kormerly  there  were  only  certain  ports  from  which 


tor  support  on  the  fruit  of  the  cactus  ( Indian  flg,  or  flgu-  \  corn  could  be  exported  ;  a  limitation  which  gave  rise  to 
»i'n»),  tound  in  tho  greatest  profusion  in  most  parts  of  the  establishmenc  at  these  ports  of  public  magazines, 
the  country.  (Report,  46.)  or  caricatori,  where  the  corn  may  be  deposited  till  an 

We  suspect,  however,  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  ex-  opportunity  occurs  of  shipping  It  off.  Provided  it  be 
.aiigeration  in  this  statement ;  and,atallevents,it  is  sufli-  of  good  quality,  and  be  brought  in  immediately  after 
ciently  certain  that,  independently  of  the  changes  harvest,  or,  at  farthest,  in  August,  it  is  warehoused  free 
already  alluded  to,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  decided  of  expense  ;  wiiat  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that  period  (about 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Tlie  growth  of  ■'>  per  cent.)  being  sullicient  to  defray  .ill  expenses.  The 
pop.,  which  increased  I'rom  1  ,G(iO,li(i7,  in  1738,  to  1,013,366,  '.  receipt  of  the  caricator,  or  keeper  of  the  magazine,  is 


in  IH31,  being  an  augmentation  of  283,000,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  this;  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  at  once  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  the  improvements  which,  though 
slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  have  begun  to  make 
tlieir  way  in  tlic  island.  At  present  (1842)  the  pop.' Is 
probably  not  under  2,100,0(K). 
lixciusive  of  wheat  and  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton 


negotiable  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  is  the  object  of 
speculative  purchases  on  the  exchange  at  Palermo, 
Messina,  &c.,  according  to  the  expected  rise  or  fall  lu 
the  price  of  corn.  The  depositor  ol  a  quantity  sells  it  in 
such  portions  as  he  pleases,  the  whole  being  faithfully 
accounted  for.  The  public  magazines,  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  are  either  excavations  into  calcareous  rocks. 


arc  raised  with  but  little  labour.     The  culture  of  the  '  or  holes  in  the  ground  shaped  like  a  bottle,  walled  up, 

last  is  said  to  be  extending  of  late  years,  especially  in  the  and  made  water-proof,  containing  each  about  300  salmu 

neighbourhood  of  Mazzara.     It  is  mostly  short-stapled,  of  corn,  or  about  2,2Sfl  Kngl.  bushels.    The  neck  of  the 

and  but  little  Is  exported,  and  that  only  to  Naples  and  bottle  is  hermetically  closed  with  a  stone  fastened  with 

Trieste.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  by  attention  to  gypsum.    Corn  niiiy  be  thus  preserved  for  an  indellnlte 

its  culture,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties.  Its  length  of  time;  at  least  it  has  been  found  In  perfectly 

quality  might  be  improved,   and  it  might   become  an  good  order  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  (Stmond,  p.  640. ; 

article  of  some  importance.     The  sugar-cane  was  for-  Swinburne,  ii.  405.) 


inerly  a  staple  product  of  the  S.  shore  of  Sicily.  But, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  cheaper  sugar  from  the  W. 
Iiiiliea  and  Brazil,  the  culture  of  the  cane  is  now  re- 
stricted to  some  small  plantations  near  Avoia,  and  will 
probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be  wholly  abandoned. 

The  district  round  Marsala  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
wine  culture;  and,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  some 
Knglish  Ciipit.alists  established  In  that  city,  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  is  become  an  important  brancli  ot  in- 
dustry, and  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  export.    (See 


The  rearing  of  live  stock  occupies  even  less  attention 
than  tillage.  In  general,  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses  of 
Sicily  are  small  and  ill  made ;  the  mules  of  Modicu  and 
the  asses  of  the  Pantellarian  breed  being  exceptions. 
The  Tunis,  or  reddish-brown,  and  long-horned  breed  of 
cattle,  are  large,  strong,  and  well  formed,  and  there  is  a 
good  breed  of  goats.  But  the  sheep,  excepting  a  few 
Merino  flocks,  are  very  inferior,  and  their  wool  is  used 
only  In  the  coarse  manufactures  of  tlie  country.  Hogg 
are  of  the  worst  possible  breed.    Forests,  owing  to  waste 


Maiisala.)  Vines  are  generally  treated  as  in  I'^rance;  being    and  misman.agement,  hare  almost  disappeared,  except  on 

cut  low,  and  not  festooned  along  other  trees,  .is  in  S.     *'■"  fl—i'"  -■*'  ••"►"•■  ""■*  —• •  •'—  »■'    ».-■_- 

Italy.  But,  except  in  the  Englisii  establishments,  little 
care  is  in  general  bestowed  on  the  vintage:  the  wine- 
press is  a  very  rude  machine,  and  in  some  districts  it  is 
altogether  wanting  ;  the  process  of  crushing  the  grapes 
being  performed  in  large  vats,  by  the  treading  of  bare- 
footed peasants.  Along  the  N.  coast,  the  mountain  slopes 
and  vallcvs  are  •itinost  wholly  covered  with  olive  groves; 


the  flanks  of  Etna  and  on  some  of  the  N.  mountains. 
Staves  for  wine  casks,  and  ship  timber,  are  mostly  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  and  even  Are- wood  is 
scarce. 

The  fislieries  are  chiefly  conducted  by  corporations  of 
fishermen,  or  mcmied  individuals.  That  at  Palermo 
employs,  during  ttie  season,  from  1)00  to  1,000  boats,  and 
3,.'>00  fishermen  ;   and  the  produce  is  valued  at  from 


though  elsewhere  they  are  rare,  and  do  not  furni.sli  suHi-  ,  211,000/.  to  25,000/.  a  year.    "The  fisiiermen  of  Palermo 
cient  oil  for  the  iiihabs.    But  for  the  imperfections  in    belong  to  2  corpor.itions,  each  of  which  has, a  physician. 


the  mode  of  its  preparation,  the  oil  of  Sicily  would  be 
excellent.  Tlic  olives,  however,  are  permitted  to  hang 
on  tile  tree  till  they  come  off  with  snaking,  or  brating 
with  light  canes ;  and  they  are  then  kept  in  vats  till  they 
get  quite  black,  so  that  tho  oil  becomes  pungent  and 
rancid,  and,  though  lit  for  the  lamp,  is  totally  unfit  for 
the  table.  It  Is  only  near  the  capital,  and  in  a  few 
other  places,  that  a  more  improved  process  is  followed. 
Lemons  and  oranges,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  are  of 
excellent  quality,  well  adapted  for  long  voyages,  and, 
when  inteiuied  for  exportation,  are  collected  with  more 
care  than  any  otiier  agricultural  product.  They  are 
largely  exported,  and  are,  altogether,  highly  important. 
Almonds,  pistaebins,  dales,  madder,  the  barilla  pl.int, 
hazel-nuts,  the  Hicintis  palinn. or  castor-oil  plant,  sallVon, 
toliaeco,  Sec,  might  all  bo  raised  in  any  quantity  ;  but 
their  culture  's,  for  the  most  part,  neglected,  or  ill- 
eonducted.  The  mulberry  is  grown  In  the  vicinity  of 
Messina,  and  in  the  N.E.  p.irt  of  the  island;  but  the 
produce  of  silk  iloos  not  exceed  4(K),0<Ml  ll)S.  a  year. 
Tlie  manna  ash  is  grown  near  the  capital,  and  manna 


surgeon,  chaplain,  and  other  otticers,  who  are  paid  from 
a  fund  raised  by  a  subscription  I'rom  each  member,  of 
about  3  per  cent,  on  his  sliare  of  the  produce.  'Ihis 
fund  is  also  applied  to  the  relief  of  members,  and  otlxT 
general  purposes.  Tunnies,  the  lisli  principally  caught 
on  the  Sicilitin  coasts,  are  taken  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  (which  see).  This  valuable  Ush,  which 
was  in  great  request  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  is  of  large  dimensions,  being  generally  from  4  to 
8  ft.  in  length,  witli  a  nearly  equal  girth.  Its  flesh  is 
higlily  nutritious.  The  shoals  of  tunny  enter  the  Me- 
diterranean early  in  the  year.  The  tunnnre,  or  fishing 
est.iblishments,  on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  nets  belonging  to  the  one  in  the  Bay  of 
Palermo  are  so  very  strung  as  to  be  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  ship  when  under  sail.  Tiie  fishery  of  the 
sword-fish  Is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  the  anchovy  iind  pilcliard  fisherii^s  to  Sictilania. 
I.entiiii  lias  somo  trade  Ui  bol(irf;<i,  niadeof  tlic  roe  of 
the  mullet.     The  coral  fishery,  near  Bona,  in  Africa,  is 


not  being  monopolised  by  the  government  in  Sicily,  as  principally  frequented  by  fisiiermen  from  Trapani,  at 
ill  Naples,  it  migiit  be  a  iirofltable  article  of  trade  if  .  which  city  the  coral  is  polished,  and  brought  for  export- 
there  were  .any  public  enterprise.  Liquorice  is  found  ^  atioii  to  Catania,  Naples,  Leghorn,  &c. 
growing  wild  in  several  parts  ofthnisland.aiid  considerable  I  The  minerals  of  Sicily  are  important  and  valuable. 
i|ii,nitiliesorjuice  are  exported.  Thecultnreof  shumacis  j  Sulphur  ranks  first ;  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  im- 
iiiureutteiidcdtu,anditlurmsapriucipalurticlcof  export,    bedded  in  blue  marl,  or  in  gypsum  and  limestone,  over 
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most  of  the  central  and  S,  parts  or  the  Island.  The 
sulphur  mines  have  been  wrought  for  upwards  of  300 
years;  but  it  Is  only  since  1820  that  any  extraordinary 
quantity  has  been  prepared  lor  exportation.  Subse- 
quently to  1H33,  the  trade  with  this  country  increased 
so  much  that  the  export  of  sulphur  to  the  United  King- 
dom rose  from  19,122  tons  in  the  above  year,  to  38,6M 
tors  In  1838.  In  this  year,  however,  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vornment  granted  to  a  French  company  the  monopoly 
of  tlie  trade  in  aulphur,  the  production  of  which  was 
to  be  limited  to  «0(i,n()0  quintals,  to  be  supplied  to  the 
company  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  at  certain 
flxeii  prices,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  to  the 
government  a  bonus  of  400,(100  Neapolitan  ducats  a  year  I 
It  Is  iicedless  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy  and  absurdity  of 
such  a  project.  Instead  of  attempting  to  limit  the  export 
of  sulpnur,  government  should  have  given  It  every  pos- 
sible facility ;  and  tailing  the  export  under  a  free  system, 
at  only  1, 0(X).(KK)  quintals,  it  would  have  yielded,  at  the 
low  duty  of  2<.  a  cwt.  on  export,  a  larger  sum  than  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  company  for  their  monopoly.  Luckily, 
however,  a  Arm  remonstrance  hy  l':ngland  occasioned 
the  suppression  of  the  monopoly,  and  the  sulphur  trade 
is  again  restored  to  its  former  state.  .Some  sulphur  mine* 
are  wrought  by  Knglish  speculators  with  machinery 
brouglit  from  England,  and  workmen  from  Wales, 
(Cornwall,  and  Scotland  ;  hut  in  most  of  the  other 
mines,  the  processes  are  very  rude,  and,  in  melting,  a 
great  part  of  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to  escape  in  gas, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Sicily 
furnishes  saltpetre  of  excellent  ouallty,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  her  own  consumption,  but  from  want  of  enter- 
prise, none  is  produced  for  exportation.  Rock  salt,  bitu- 
men, gypsum,  and  marble  of  (lifTercnt  kinds,  are  found  in 
various  places ;  and  good  salt  is  made  at  Trapani  and 
oth.r  coast-towns,  '.here  are  also  ores  of  copper,  lead, 
mercury,  and  Iron  ;  hut  very  few  of  these  are  wrought. 
There  are  no  iron  foundries  in  the  island  ;  and  iron  and 
tin  goods  are  principally  imported  from  England,  lead 
from  Spain,  and  steel  from  Germany. 

In  some  of  the  principal  cities  there  are  a  f  mt  manu- 
factures of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  i  the 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn  being  Imjiorted  from  Naples, 
Snlernn,  &c.  A  successfVil  attempt  has  of  late  been  made 
at  Trapani  to  spin  low  Nus.  of  cotton  twist  by  steam 
power ;  and  mnw  progress  is  making,  botli  at  Palermo 
and  Messina,  in  tlie  manufacture  ot  ordinary  printed 
muslins,  and  such  like  articles.  At  Palermo  there  arc 
also  oil-cloth  and  glass  factories.  But  lK>th  glass  and 
oil-clcith,  with  cotton  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  India 
handkerrhlefs,  crai>es,  and  earthenware,  are  principally 
supplied  hy  I'ngland  ;  line  woollens,  printetl  cottons, 
and  silk  g(mls,  porcelain,  Sic,  come  from  France  and 
llelgium  ;  (ierniany  and  Holland  send  the  principal  part 
of  the  linen  goods;  paper  and  Swiss  gmids  are  imported 
from  (ieniia  ;  and  dye  womls  and  colonial  products  come 
direct  I'rom  America.  The  duties  on  most  articles  of 
Import  are  so  very  high,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
goods  cousumed  In  the  Ulatni,  espwially  sugar  ami  other 
colonial  piwiiicts,  are  smuggled.     The  I'ulluwing  is  an 

Arcot'NT  of  the  (juantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  \ 
Articles,  the  (irowth  and  Produce  uf  Sicily,  exported 
from  that  Island  In  IKI'J  :  — 
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During  the  same  year  the  value  rif  the  Impiirts  into 
Slrlljr  amounleil,  arcorillng  to  the  offirlil  relurns,  to 
rm.'MlN. ;  the  prim  Ipal  articles  liring  sugar  and  other 
culunlil  products  ^  cotton  stuth,  yarn,  and  wool ;  woollens. 


■ilks,  and  linens  t  hide*,  hardware,  fish,  Ac.  But,  a* 
already  *tated,  the  otBclal  return*  allbrd  no  real  test  of 
the  amount  of  the  import*,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
safdy  estimated  at  above  1,000,000/.  There  belonged.  In 
18:i8,  to  thedllTerent  Sicilian  ports  about  2,250  Te*sels,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  about  4o,000  tons,  employing 
about  2.5,000  men. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  b  3s.  5'9(f.  of  10  tarini; 
the  tarl  b  4-ld.,  equivalent  to  10  baiocchi,  of  2  grant 
and  8  piccioli  each.  The  oncia  of  30  tarini  =  I0».  Srf. 
The  lb.  =:  -7  lb.  F.ng. ;  the  salma  of  wheat,  &c.  =  7} 
Kng.  bushel*.  The  palmois  10  inches  3  line*  Eng. ;  tlie 
braccio  :=  3  palmi  4  the  canna  =>  8  palmi. 

Gavrrnmitit The  feudal  system  was  Irttroduced  into 

Sicily  liy  Count  Koger,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens,  in  1072.  lie  also  established  a  representative 
assembly,  or  parliament,  which  subsisted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  changes  the  Island  has  undergone,  down  to 
our  own  times.  This  assemlily  consisted  of  3  estates,  or 
bracctoi.  The  first,  or  braccio  ecclesiattico,  compriscid 
Tifi  prelates,  abbots,  and  other  clergymen  :  the  second,  or 
braccio  militare,  comprised  227  nobles,  among  whom  were 
,58  princes,  27  dukes,  ami  37  marquises,  but  the  larger  por- 
tion of  i\\4  nobility  had  no  seat  in  the  assembly :  the 
third,  or  braccio  deynaniale,  comprised  43  representa- 
tives of  as  many  free  towns.  The  Prince  of  Dutero  was 
hereditary  president  of  the  assembly.  (Svinhurtu;  ii. 
170.)  It  IS  obvious,  from  this  statement,  th!\t  the  nobles 
and  clergy  had  an  overwhelming  m^ority  in  this  assem- 
bly ;  and  while  the  possession  of  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  the  island  made  the  sub- 
stantial and  real  equal  to  the  numerical  ascendancy  oi 
those  two  classes,  the  establishment  of  majorats  and 
entails,  and  the  servitude  of  the  pea.santry,  who  were  in 
the  most  absolute  state  of  dependency  on  their  lords, 
interested  the  latter  in  the  (upport  of  abuses  that  op. 
nosed  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  public  prnsperiiy. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian  parliament  should 
have  failed  in  producing  the  advantages  we  are  acous. 
tomed  to  ascribe  to  such  institutions  ;  and  that  It  should, 
in  fact,  have  become  a  bulwark  for  the  defence  and  pro. 
tection  of  the  most  oppressive  and  odious  privileges. 

The  crown  was  quite  as  anxious  a*  the  burghers  In 
limit  the  privileges  of  the  braccio  mililare,  provided  th.it 
could  be  done  without  extending  ihe  privileges  of  tie 
people  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  But  not  da^in ; 
openly  to  attack  so  pciwerfiil  n  body,  it  fell  upon  the 
di'vlce,  worthy  of  the  bigottrd  and  imlwcile  govern- 
ment of  old  Spain,  of  ruining  the  industry  of  the 
country,  by  laying  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
its  priKluce.  that  it  might.  In  this  way,  impoverish  the 
Imroiis  !  (Hrf/iionf,  p.  SM.  rdlt.  IKOO.)  This  wretched 
system.  If  so  we  may  call  It,  was  acted  upon  during  llie 
whole  of  last  century,  and  Sicily  was  a  prey  to  eviry 
sort  of  abuse.  At  length,  in  1812,  a  new  constitntion 
was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  I.ord  \Mlliam 
lleiitlnck,  ccminiandcr  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Island. 
Under  this  constitution,  which  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  of  I'.iiKland,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
the  king,  and  in  an  upper  house  consisting  of  barons  and 
lilshops.  and  a  lower  house  elected  l>y  the  people.  I'n- 
luckily,  however,  Sicily  was  not  in  u  cinidttlon  siiitnlile 
for  the  wiirkiiig  of  such  a  form  of  government.  'I'h« 
U|i|>('r  hinifc  had  every  thing  to  lose,  the  lower  every 
tliliix  to  gain  ;  and  though  some  tni'iuliers  of  the  former 
saw  the  I'Xpi'ilieiicy  or  ratiier  necessity  of  yielding  U|i 
Injurious  privileges  and  making  timely  reforms,  the  Tsr 
greater  iiuuiIht  were  tlrmly  opiiosed  to  all  Innovatinn. 
I'luItT  such  clrcnmstances  no  iniprovei>'enls  cniild  be 
effected;  and  the  coiistitiitioo  lieroming  uiip(i|Milar  «ilh 
all  iiarlies.  the  crown  had  lillle  dilliciilty  in  eflcctiOK  iti 
alHilliion  In  I8|ti,  and  In  estalillshing  a  iiearlv  arlilirary 
svmem  of  government.  Since  then  the  adinnustratnin  of 
Sicily  has  been  as>iinilated  to  that  of  Naples ;  and.  u 
alreaily  seen,  several  ImportJint  and.  on  the  whole,  hlxhly 
iMMiellclal  change*  have  lieen  intriMluced.  {liauvnr'i 
/lalif,  11.  2HM.,  *c, ) 

Trials  are  public,  but  not  by  jury.  Until  very  lately, 
the  iiollce  service  was  coiiduct<'d.  as  In  Sardinia,  li)  a 
iiiiini>er  of  companies,  having  each  at  their  head  a  cap- 
tain, who  rlii»e  hla  men  at  pleasure,  and  who  was  iHaind 
to  make  nimpennatlon  lor  all  roblH-ries  and  thelli  com. 
mitleil  III  the  d.iy-titne  on  the  high  roads  within  hi«  din- 
trict.  The  companies  were  paid  out  of  the  piildic  trea. 
siiry  ;  but  kince  1837  they  have  lieeii  aliollshcd,  and  thi'ir 
place  supplied  by  ftt'tiftarmcrif.  Sicily  Is  not  ^iiliject  to 
any  lorred  levy  of  sohllers  for  the  Neapolitan  army. 

The  lloui.  Catholic  Is  the  established  religion,  Imt 
others  are  tolerated.  There  are  alHUit  IM.IMHI  llmkiln 
the  i»land,  1  iilelly  living  In  the  I'litnn  ilii  (Iriii,  iirsr 
Palermo,  and  a  tew  thiMisaiid  Jews.  There  are  i)  arch, 
hiahoprlcs,  those  of  Palermo,  Mesulna,  and  Monrralcs  in 
lilslioprirs,  an<i  (irlents  in  all  the  communes.  Therhurrh 
Is  cliielly  nialiilaini'd  by  revenues  derived  from  landed 
estates.  There  wire,  In  |K,Ti,  no  fewer  than  i\M  tmiiis". 
leiies  i  a  nl  the  monks,  whose  subsistence  forms  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  industry  of  Iho  labouilng  class,  ainouiitt^d,  si 
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SICILY. 


the  same  time,  to  7,891 .  (Giornale  di  Statittica,  Pakrmo, 
1836,  No.  I.  ill.)  Education  ig  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  but  it  is  better  conducted  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Neapolitan  dom. ;  and  if  the  quality  of  the  In- 
struction  were  at  all  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
srhools,  the  people  of  Sicily  would,  in  this  respect,  be 
liilly  on  a  level  with  most  other  countries.  Palermo  and 
Catania  have  flourishing  universities,  both  of  whlcli  have 
.liad  many  distinguished  individuals  among  their  profes- 
sors :  there  are  colleges  and  academies  in  21  towns,  and 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  each  commune.  In 
these  popular  schools,  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught  linear  drawing  and  the 
geography  of  Sicily.  In  the  prov.  of  Catania  the  method 
of  mutual  instruction  liaa  been  adopted.  There  are  seve- 
ral Ji'suits'  schools,  3  episcopal  academies  for  divinity 
studtuts,  and  boarding-schools  for  the  nobility,  &c.,  at 
Palermo.  Females  are  usually  educated  in  convents  till 
they  be  18  or  20  years  of  age.  Some  scientiflc  journals 
arc  published,  especially  at  Catania,  u  city  distinguished 
for  the  superior  education  and  morals  of  its  inhabs. 
But  it  would  be  nugatory  to  ex|>ect  that  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  an  efficient  system  of  superior  education, 
or  any  literature  or  philosophy  deserving  the  name,  in  a 
country  where  the  press  is  subject  to  the  most  severe 
consorship  ;  and  where  all  foreign  works  that  might  tend 
to  expanil  the  mliiils  of  the  people,  and  to  make  tliem  ac- 
ciuainted  with  their  rights  and  duties,  and  with  the  cle- 
iiKMits  of  national  prosperity,  arc  as  rigorously  excluded 
;is  if  they  were  fraught  with  pestilence.  Sicily  has  nu- 
merous hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  but  they 
arc  said  to  be  generally  ill-conducted.  In  most  large 
towns  there  Is  a  tiiunle-di-pieta,  or  government  pawn- 
bank. 

Besides  the fondiaria,  or  land-tax  of  12)  per  cent.,  the 
public  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  a  tax  of  13  tarls 
and  12  grains  per  salma  on  the  grinding  of  corn,  a  duty  of 
4  gr,  per  rotolo  on  the  meat  consumed  in  the  provincial 
capitals,  with  customs  duties,  and  duties  on  shipping, 
stamp  and  registration  duties,  tobacco  duty,  the  lottery, 
the  post-ofllce,  and  a  duty  on  the  salaries  of  all  persons 
iu  ctllcial  situations.  The  whole  may  amount  to  about 
1,1100,000  oncle,  that  is,  to  about  960,000/.  a  year  gross 
revenue.  We  subjoli)  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  Budget 
for  Sicily  for  I8X'),  which  gives  a  view  of  the  revenue 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  sources  whence  it  Is  derived. 
[See  top  of  next  column.] 

Kacii  intendancy  is  under  the  control  of  an  intendant 
or  prefect,  with  a  council  and  secretary,  and  each  district 
under  a   sub-intendant,  council,  and  secretarr.     The 
head  Imard of  nolico  for  the  island,  which  sat  at  Palermo, 
lias  been  dissolved,  and  the  intendants  and  subintcndaiits 
now  communicate  directly   with  the  ministry.     Each 
cominunlty  is  under  a  syndic  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
Irom  among  their  number.     In  eacli  commune  and  every 
quarter  of  the  principal  cities,  there  is  a  conciUiUore 
nominated  by  the  king  on  tlie  recommendation  of  the 
iiiliab*.,who  gives  summary  decisions  in  disputed  matters 
not  exceeding  the  value  o(  6  ducats  ;  a  judge  fur  each 
drcjndario  resides  in  every  principal  town,  and  each 
Intendancy  has  a  civil  tribunal  with  a  president,  3  Judges, 
an  jitlorney-general,  and  a  cliaiicellor ,  and  a  superior 
crhninal  tribunal.     The  superior  courts  in  the  intendan. 
cies  ol  I'alermo,  Catania,  and  Messina  are  at  once  civil 
,iiid  criminal  tribunals,  and  liavc  6  judges  each.   That  at 
Palermo  has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  thriiiighout  the 
iilaiiil.     There  are,  in  fact,  no  fewer  than  2.VI  judges 
among  a  pop.  of  2  millions  !     The  lAO  judges  of  clrcon- 
(larlo  receive  from   3*1.  to  HU.  each,    the  civil  Judges 
almnt  \l*]l.,  criminal  do.   from  210  to  2.V)/.,  and    the 
JikIkps  of  the  supreme  court  from  alxiiit  400/.  to  <)00/.  a 
vo.'ir  I    Imt  this  excessive  nmitiplication  of  courts  and 
luilK''» '»  a  ""'sauce  rather  than  any  thing  else.     With 
few  exceptions,  tmi,  the  judges  and  other  legal  functlon- 
ariei  are  said  to  be  notorlonsly  corrupt.     But  the  prin- 
ilpal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proper  administration  of 
jiittlrocnnslsts  In  the  obscurity  and  contradiction  of  the 
l,iAs.    Tills  afTorils  great  fafliilles  for,  and  temptations 
loliiluition,  and  the  country  Is,  in  conseiiucnce,  overrun 
Willi  swarms  of  low,  pettifogging  nttornii's.     There  can, 
iiiileed,  lie  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  Improvements 
of  whieh  the  Island  is  susceptible  would  be  the  simpiitl. 
eatloii  of  the  l.iw,  and  the  dismissal  of  more  than  half  the 
present  judges,  giving  their  talaries  to  those  that  were 
siill  retained.      "  The  orisons,"  says    Mr.  Macgregor, 
"  e«pe(  lally  tlioso  for  p(d1lical  offenders,  seem  to  claim  ii 
l.irKP  snare  of  the  attention  of  governinent  i   not,  hnw- 
ever,  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  but  for  their  seen- 
rlly.    The  state  and  rrlininal  prison,  oil  Ilie  island  of 
Murillino.  rinilaliis,  perhaps,  Ilie  most  liorrldand  strong- 
est dungeons  in  iliu  world.    The  prisoners  are  lowered 
ilowii  several  liiiiidriHl  feet  friun  the  rocky  height  above, 
ami  are  seldom,  If  ever,  heard  of  afterwards."    ( /{./im/, 
P  IV) 

hihiiliildiiU.  --  Tlie   SU'lilaus  are  of   inldille  sl.itnre. 
Kell.in.uie,  ivlih  dark  eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair  ;  their 
features  are  liettcr  than  thi  Ir  complexions  ;  and  they  at- 
Voi.  II. 
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Sources  of  Hatenue. 


'artlal  In 

ounces. 

t  ounce  =slO«. 


Total  In  ounfvt. 
1  ounce  =  IU«. 


Ordinary  Revenue  r^f  Landed 
Property, 
Land-tax  IS^  per  c«nt.     - 

Qtneral  Adminiafration  qf 
indirect  Dttiiee, 

(>n  grinding  corn,  13  tariiand  li 
grains  per  salma 

Custom  and  navigation  duties    - 

Ihity  on  boletto  for  the  consul- 
tlve  board  ot  trade 

Corn  stores  ... 

Stamp  on  playing  qards    - 

Duty  on  tobacco    -  •  . 

Ditto  on  books   imported   (Vom 
foreign  countries 

Stamp  duty  on  national  manu- 
factures  .... 

Duty  on  weights  and  measures, 
for  the  Porto-flranco  of  Meastna 

Sundries     .... 


Branehei  depentting  on  the  general 
AJminietratioH  qfHamie  Dritft 
diverli. 

Tax  on  merchants  and  lianlcers, 
exclusive  of  tbreign  merchants 
at  Messina  ... 

Dutieti  on  registrations,  nett  of 
Judiciary  exi>enses  which  can- 
not lie  recoTered 

a  and  li.')  per  cent,  on  pensions   - 

Duty  of  4  grains  fier  rotolo  on 
meat  consumed  in  the  provin- 
cial capitnls 

From  snopa  and  markets  (wine 
sho{is  in  the  military  stations 
ami  tiarTacks  excepted) 

Physician  insfiector 

Cruclau  for  bulls  . 

Stamp  duty  on  gold  aiul  silver 
mmiifaclures 

Fees  on  the  royal  ciequatur 

Unit  rent  on  the  sail  iMmds  leased 
to  the  college  of  Trapai-.l 

t^ertain  rents         ... 

Uncertain  ditto 


Vnceriain  R^lVfiiM.— P^.w jcu/ar 
Adminielrattont, 

Royal  lottery  ... 

PoKt-ofhce  ... 

Fire  arms  and  shooUng  licences 

'i^  per  cent,  on  salaries  of  go- 
vernment ofBrers,  for  pensions 
to  widows  and  retired  jiersims 

10  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  holding  situations  un. 
der  government 

HtofipHges  of  six  months'  pay  on 
promotloiu  and  appointments 

SaTingB  on  account  of  vacant 
emplmmcnts       - 

Exiraortlinary  revenue,  not  In- 
cluiled  in  the  collector's  sute- 
tilenls       .  -  .  - 

From  the  superintendence  of 
roads  and  forests 


Total  ordinary  revenue 

RjrttanriliHary  NrirtiHC 
Arrears  of  credit  down  to  Win  • 
.\rrears  tnm  INKO  to  IF31I 


Second  dnluclion  of  10  i^er  cent, 
on  materlnl  ei|iense«     - 

Total  exiraonllti  iry  re\enev 

Reeapitiilatlnn  ofreceiitls  i . 
Ordinary  revenue 
Katraordlnary  dlllo     - 
I'resniiied  IncreaKe  in  lltecof- 
IVr<  iif  I'ftMtslors  of  land  la« 
In   Ihe  divlrien  nf  Hikki.i, 
duty  on  lol>aceo,  post-olflce, 
and'  aiilii)uated  credit 

Tntal 


64n,nno  o 

356,666  20 


77S 

1,705 

(iUI 

10/100 


400 


1,93V 
40 


8»K,3A4  W 


ll,S0O    0 


73,7SS  13 
7,Ufil  K7 


35,840  «7 


1,773    8 

1,475    1 

13,11114  U 

714  28 

676    6 
1,314  ■if. 


160,729  17 


1.17,424 
17,584 
6,835 


6,.TJ3  17 


-10,561  27 

S,0(KI    U 

16,mM)    0 


4,760 
2,«48 


72,<iri.t  26 


20,000 
4.1,01  Kl 


892,^5I  •;!) 


72,U6,1  26 


1,746,310  I! 


tiifma  0 


l,74R,3ln  I'l 
f4,li8H    * 


.^2,3(lfl    0 


l,Hfi3.MI4  23 


tain  maturity  and  begin  tn  ilecline  earlier  than  ths  inhab. 
of  more  northern  regions.  They  are  cheerful,  ln()uisi- 
tlve,  and  fanciful,  with  n  redundance  of  unmeaning 
roinnliineiits  ;  shiiwing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  na- 
tural talents,  as  in  their  duo  cultlvalinn.  Their  dellverjr 
is  vehomeiit,  rapid,  full  of  action,  and  their  gesliculatioii 
violent  \  the  latter  Is  so  slgnlllcimt  as  almost  to  possesi 
tlie  powers  of  speech  i  anil  animates  thcin  with  a  peculiar 
vivacity,  bordi^rlng,  however,  rather  on  rnnreit  than  wit, 
ltd  farce  than  humour.    The  upper  classes  are  Ineorrl- 

r;ilily  Indolent,  and  ibnil  to  excess  of  lilies,  and  such 
Ike  nmrks  ol  distinction.  Here,  ill  fact,  every  house  U 
a  palace,  every  handirrai)  a  profession,  every  mpactitbic 

V  y 
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peraon  nt  least  an  rxcellcncy,  and  every  crrand-l)oy  is 
cliai'gt'il  with  an  embassy  I  This  love  uf  ostentation  is 
so  Inveterate,  that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are  pe- 
nurions  to  an  oxtrpme  in  their  domestic  arrangements, 
and  almost  starve  themselves  to  be  able  to  appear  abroad 
In  the  evening  with  a  mean  and  poverty-stricken  equi- 
page. Notwithstanding  the  energies  of  the  ncasantry  lie 
im|)airetl  by  the  mildness  of  tlie  climate,  ami  the  mniti" 
plied  oppressions  of  whicli  they  are  the  victims,  they 
may  be  said,  as  compared  witli  tlio  upper  classcjs,  to  l)e 
imiustrions :  tliey  are  also  sol)cr ;  but  passionate,  i'<no- 
rant,  credulous,  and  superstitious.  They  are,  however, 
bigots,  rather  th.in  fanatics ;  and  are  civil  and  kind  to 
sucli  lieretlcal  strangers  as  m.iy  be  thrown  in  their  way. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  keeping,  and  of  comfort,  even 
in  tlie  be^t  houses  ;  and  in  ttiem,  and,  indeed,  every 
where,  tliere  is  a  disgusting  want  ol' cleanliness.  (Smi/lh, 
pp.  'Jfi— ()<i. ;  SMb,!-/;,  iv.  ;).V.),  Jte.) 

.Sicily  early  became  the  seat  of  many  flourishing  Greek 
coloiues,  of  wliicli  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  were  the 
most  celebrated.  .Vt  a  snbseipient  period  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  obstinate  and  lengthened  contest  between 
the  t^irtliaginians  and  Itnnians,  and  became  the  hrft 
and  most  valuable  acipiisition  ni.ule  l)y  the  latter  bevond 
tiie  limits  of  Italy,  .^fter  tin;  fall  of  the  Western  "Km- 
pire,  it  was  snc<  essively  held  by  tlie  Valid. lis,  tlie  Goths, 
and  the  (ireek  enip'-rors.  till  W7,  when  it  w.ts  over- 
run by  the  Saiaciiis.  In  |I17'2  it  was  taken  by  tlie 
Normans,  who.  as  already  seen,  establislied  the  leiidal 
svstcin,  and  ke)it  pi)s,.esslon  of  the  island  till  the  esta- 
bli<linient  of  the  .Swaliian  dynasty,  ill  I  I'll.  In  12'i.') 
Charles  of  .Anjoii  became  master  of  .Sicily;  but  tlie 
m;i.<sacre  planned  by  .Inlm  of  I'rocida,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ", Sicilian  \  cspcrs,"  ii'.llli  .Mai'cli,  I2K'2,  put 
an  end  to  the  sw.ay  of  the  Aiigevines.  It  soon  .ifter  he- 
eauie  a  depeiidciicv  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by 
.Spanish  viceroys  ijll  17ofl.  when  a  popular  revolution 
unnexcd  it  lo  .\ilstria.  Hy  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ill  1711, 
it  wai  ceded  to  Victor  .Aiiiadcns  of  Savov,  who,  in  I7'J0, 
was  compelli'd  by  the  eniiieror  Charles  \'l.  to  exchange 
it  for  Sardinia.  In  |7,'tl  tlie  .Vusti'iaiis  were  driven  out 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  tlic  iiilant  Don  Carlos  was  then 
crowned  kiiiu'  of  the  two  Mi  ilics.  While  the  continental 
dom.  of  Naples  were  held  by  Kaiioleoii,  i'alernio  wiis 
the  resiileiii  e  of  the  cciiirt,  the  island  being  difcnded  by 
Hii  Kiiglish  lleet  and  garrison.  ;\n  insurrection  that  broke 
out  in  IH'^I  was  speedily  suppressevl  by  the  Auslriaii.s. 
{S7Ht/th's  Sict/i/  i  Srrns'tiiyi  St<iti.\tifii  i  MitciiiYfiHt's  lie- 
port  on  Sicily  ;  Hauiiin's  lliilji ;  Siiiuhurttf,  Ula- 
quivn',  Ihif'/irs.  .S/wiijHf/.  ,ic..  pjisslin.) 

SIDMOl  I'll,  a  sea-iiorl,  ii.arKct-town,  and  par.  of 
I'lngland.  co.  Devon.  bii;Ml.  V..  Hudleigh,  on  the  Sid,  .'it 
ilsniiii'th  in  the  Knglish  Cliamiil,  i:i)m.  i:.S.I':.  Ilxeicr. 
Area  ol  par.,  I.'.t?"  acres.  I'up.,  in  |H:tl,  ;i.l'J(i.  It  \*  situ. 
ated  iM'tween  two  steep  r.anges  of  hills,  which  enclose  it 
on  every  side  except  tlie  S.,  «  here  it  Is  open  lo  the  sea. 
i'roiii  its  shellered  Kltnallon.  freedom  from  fogs,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  stirroiinding  scenery,  Siduiuiith  has  lung 
been  a  f.ivoiiiite  watering-place,  and  Ma-i  freipiently 
vi-ited  by  (iiorge  1 11.,  lil-,  i|iieeii,  and  .nun  Tie' port 
was  loriiicily  of  sooie  (  MiiMipu'nce  ;  but  1»  ing  choked 
up  by  sand,  it  is  now  aicessible  only  by  siiiall  vessels. 
'I'lic  sands,  however,  have  roiitribiitcii  lo  lis  popularity 
ns  a  bathing  place;  and  It  has  a  ii.ainlsonie  proineii.iile 
on  III"  lieai  li,  u;irin  h,'ir lis,  good  iMsenibly,  re.'iding.  and 
bllil.ir.l  rooiii».  and  llie  olIeT  estaMI«irinents  o<ii,il  at 
such  place,,  for  (he  accoiiiii)0(la(l<<n  of  visiters.  Attached 
to  the  town  are  the  siiboibsof  Western  Toun  and  the 
M.irsli.  I  hi'  paii'li  ihiirili,  an  ancient  liuildiiiK,  be- 
longi-il.  In  (he  inih  century.  In  SC,  .Mlihael's  monattery 
in  Norin.iiidy  ;  it  conlaliis  a  iiiiinii)ie'iit  lo  the  celebraled 
Dr  Ciirrle  i>f  Liverpool,  the  lirst  ,ind  best  biograjiher 
III  Hums.     The  living,  a  tiiaiage,  in  the  patronage  of  tiic 

iireseiit  incinnbeiil,  is  vinrlli  4h1/  n  year.  I  here  are 
biplisl.  Iiiilej  fitidi  III.  ,iiiil  I  iillaiian  iliapels.  a  nation, il 
school,  several  diintii's  lor  thi'  relief  ol  the  loor.  a 
tlientre,  Nc.  rellv  sessions  lor  Ibis  and  the  nel)/hi'  iirina 
tiar>.  are  held  nioiiihly  at  Sldiiioiith  ;  and  courls-leet  and 
Luron,  III  winch  Ihe  jie.ici  olllcers,  \c.,  are  chosen,  are 
held  anniialU.  Militioiilli  giv,'S  the  title  of  «ltcounl  lo 
(he  \ddingloii  I  imlly.  M.irkels  on  Siitiirdxys.  lairs, 
Kasler  Monday  and  I  ue«ilay.  anil  third  MoiidHyili  Sept., 
for  e.illle     (  /',ir/.  /f.;i,.i7j,  \i:  I 

SIKN'V,  or  SII'.NNA.  (an.  .V.mi  .hilm).  a  city  of 
central  Italy,  Grand  lliiehy  of  rnscany.  i.ip  piov.  ot  lis 
own  name,  on  three  sniali  hills,  between  Iwo  uibniarles 
of  Ihe  Onibriine.  ,1(1  in.  H  by  I',.  I'loreiiee.  I'op.,  in 
|k.'m;.  |n.<i7.'i      The  nelglilHHiiiiig  coiiiilry  i>  ringed  .mil 

Daked  .  but  tl ity  iKelf  l«  eiidmsonied  In  tieen.  and 

riKered  by  a  flue  avenue,  wlileb  gives  II  an  agreeahie 
and  iiopiioiig  ap|M>arance  Irom  wtilioiil.  Il«  strei  t«  how- 
rvrr,  are  nairow.  steep,  and  uneven;  and  Its  liniises, 
though  olleii  ilignlhed  ullli  tlie  title  of  palacea,  are  I  iiill 
of  brick,  andaie  iioui»e  reniiirk.ible  for  llieir  arililti  c- 
lure.  I  lie  liihabltaiili  are  active,  liilelllKeiit,  and  In- 
dilstrloiis. 
"  Though  fallen  from  Its  former  rank,  as  a  republican 
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i  city  with  150,000  inhabs.  (?),  to  that  of  aprovincial  town, 
with  the  melancholy  title  of  the  capital  of  the  Maremme, 

I  Sienna  "  exiiibits  no  signs  of  decay,  but  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  appearance  of  active  industry,  with  scarcely 

i  any  beggars  ;  tlie  streets  are  well  paved  and  very  clean  ; 

I  the  shops  numerous  and  well  supplied ;  the  people  well- 
dressed,  luid  the  women  reniarkablv  graceful  and  good- 

!  looking."  (Simoiul,  Tour,  Sic  871.)  The  principal 
public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  vast,  and,  on  the 
whole,  magnificent  Gothic  ediflcc,  founded  in  the  l,^th 
century,  though  not  wholly  of  one  date,  and  built  in 
altern.'ite  courses  of  black  and  white  marble.  It  has 
been  severely,  and,  we  believe,  justly,  censured  by  For- 
svth  for  its  incongruoiisness.  w.ant  of  taste,  and  bar- 
barous emblematic  devices  Over  the  arches  suppiiitiiig 
tlie  nave  is  a  series  (sf  tlie  he.tds  of  popes  :  and  the  p.ne. 
ment  is  a  kind  of  mosaic-work,  inueli  of^  which  is  virv 

1  beautiful.     The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  a  history  n{ 

j  Pope  Pius  II.,  partly  painted  by  Raphael  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  partly  from  his  designs  ;  and  in  the  same  rouiii 
is  a  most  beautiful  antiiiue  group  of  the  three  graces. 
( IVund's  Lellcrs,  1.  ,'^l.^.)  Under  this  building  is  a  suli- 
terranean  church,  which,  if  the  cathedral,  as  is  .affirmed, 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  is,  most  pro- 
bably, of  remote  antiquity.  The  churches  of  St.  Domi- 
nico  and  .St.  (Catharine,  the  hospital,  city  hall,  and  the- 
atre, are  worth  notice.  The  city  hall  is  in  the  gnat 
piaz/a,  a  sloping  semiciicular  space,  Idid  out  inv.allv.s 
oriiaineiiti-d  with  slalues,  and  forming  tlie  priiuiial 
lounge  of  the  inhabs.  The  citadel,  facing  tile  iii,',iii 
street,  has  an  esplanaile  and  ramparts,  planted  witli 
trees,  which  .ilso  Icirm  favourite  public  i\alks.  The  an. 
tiipiith'S  include  a  Iloinan  gale,  the  remains  of  anoiciit 
walls.  Sec,  and  it  has  a  fonnlain  celebrated  in  Dante's 

I  liifcruo,  and  several  good  public  and  private  gallerlii 
of  paintings. 

Sienna  has  some  replication  as  a  seat  of  learning.  In 
university,  founded  in  i;)3l'.  has  a  library  of  U.i.lHKi  vols,, 
and  had  formerly  (io  professors.  Its  importance  \im 
greatly  declined  ;  but  it  is  Still  celebrated  as  a  school  uf 
medicine,  and  may  have  about  .'1(10  pupils.  It  has.  al.w, 
an  cedes ia.st leal  aiid  several  other  seminaries  (iiieliuling 
some  for  punilislic  aciiitcf  (for  vjhieli  Sienna  «as  re. 
nowncd  in  Ihe  13tli  century),  ami  various  academics, 
and  learned  societies,  among  vv  hii  li  last  are  the /oj  ::/' 
and  hilrunnti,  considered  the  oldest  establishinciits  of 
their  kind  in  I'.iiroiws  The  Sieiiese  pique  themselves  on 
speaking  the  Tuscan  l.ingiiage  in  lis  greatest  purity. 

Sienna,  which  is  an  archbishop's  tee,  has  ahnut  10 
woollen  larlories,  besides  maiiulactnres  of  hats,  p.ipci, 
leather,  Xc.  Its  chief  trade  is,  however.  In  corn  iimi 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  the  marble  of  its  viri. 
nity.  .\iigiistus  Mill  tliither  a  Konian  color.y,  priviniisly 
to  which  this  city  appears  lo  have  been  nisigiiiiiciMit, 
though  iMi.asiing  of  very  high  antiquity.  Ir  the  niiilille 
a^es  il  was,  like  Pisa,  Kloience.  .tc,  thecap.of  a  repiiliiic, 
ciaistantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours  ;  and  it  was  (.enr! 
rally  lloutishiiig  .iiid  iinlepeiidcnt.  till  rhilipli.  of  Siuiii 
look  and  coiHeired  il.  with  its  territory,  on  Cosnin  1.  nf 
1  loreiice.  The  I'linih  took  it  in  iHOs;  and,  pre^iqu^lv 
lo  IHl  t,  il  w,is  Ihe  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  tbiibroiie.  N'u 
lower  than  7  po|us,  ineliiding  I'iiisll,,  (iregory  VII,, 
anil  .Alexander  III.,  with  Socinns,  and  other  einimnt 
Individuals,  have  Ih'I'II  natives  of  Sienna.  (Smnml; 
I'lirsyth  ;  llouriini'ii  Iti'jt.  ;  iutul^r'a  Jtali/,  ill.  fl(l_.s(l., 
*c., 

SIKHUA.M'.OM;,  a  colonial  estahlishmenl  of  Grcsl 
llritaiu.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Alrica,  consiating  ofa  iniiiti- 
siihi.  aliont  '^'i  m.  in  length,  N.  and  .S.,  tvaslied  liy  tlir 
Allanllc  on  the  N.W.  and  S..  and  partially  iHiiniiliil  nii 
the  v..  by  a  bay  formed  by  the  Sierra  I, cone  rlvrr. 
I'ree  Town,  Iheeiip.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  I  hi  peiiliisiil.i.  i« 
in  l.il.H'  -'.I'  lo"  N,  ;  long  i:i'  |.^'  W.  It  li.id,  in  Isjii,,, 
pop.  of  nearly  4',<,(IIKI.  all  black  or  coloured,  csicpt  nhoiii 
ion  Kiiropeaiis,  The  peninsula  coiisi>ls  princi|ially  ol  .i 
range  of  lonic.d  nioiniMins,  from  '.',01  Ml  to  M.cisi  it.  in 
height,  snrroiindi'd  by  a  belt  ol  leiel  ground,  Irmii  I  In 
.^  III,  in  brcidlh  This  Is  piobably  Ihe  most  inili.iiliiy 
tlliiation  in  which  Kuroiicnis  have  ever  alleiii|,|i',l  lii 
olablisb  a  heltlenienl.  '1  be  principal  eharacli  ri>ln  .if 
the  cllniali'  is  its  exircine  huinidlly.  The  i  iinrmniK 
ipiantlly  ofllU  inches  of  rain  appears  lo  have  l.illin  A 
Sierra-l.cone  during  three  months  of  KlH,  jtiui  iiinri. 
lell  ill  two  successive  d  lis,  Ihe  'i'.'d  and  ;t.'ld  of  Aii),'U.>l. 
than  ill  llril.iin  tlironghoiil  the  entire  year  !  I'lierr  arp 
Iwo  seasons  the  wet  and  the  dry.  .\|  Sierra  l.eone  sii.l 
the  Isles  de  laiss,  Ihe  foimer  extends  from  May  lu  Niiv,, 
ami  at  Hit.  (lambia  troiii  .liioelo  Sept  orl>ct.,aiiilii.H!«.iy> 
Ushered  In  and  carried  ofl'  by  tornadoes.     Notliliiu  i.in 

exc I  the  glnonilness  ot  lhi.  weather  during  this  iieriisl. 

Hie  IdlU  aie  wrapped  in  Impeiietr.ible  fogs,  and  tlii'  oi'S 
I. ills  In  such  torrents  as  to  precliidi'  all  esern>i.  ,ii.d 
aiiiiisi  iiieiil  oiil  ofdiHira.  Al  Ibis  peilod  h'Vers  ol  marl)' 
every  type,  d)>enleiies,  liver  coiii|.|aliit>,  anil  olliiMlii' 
eases,  iimially  ni.iki'  their  appearuiici  ;  though  llii'i  irr 
so  pri'valeiil  iil  all  lliiics  (hat  they  can  scarcel)  Ih'muIis 
Ih  long  exclusively  lo  any  leasoii.     Durliifi  Ihe  |h  yvtn. 
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from  IRIO  to  18W,  every  white  soldier  in  the  colony  w.tf,  ]  millions,  Independently  of  the  enormous  s.tcrifice  of  life. 
■It  an  average,  three  times  a  year  under  hospital  treat-     St.  George,  or  l-'reo  Town,  the  cap.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of 

,  ,..  u.i<..w„  r !,i..,j  „ 11.. .  „„j  I  the  .Tstuary  of  the  Slerra-I.eone  river,  being  surrounded 

on  all  other  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  about 


meiit  .ind  nearly  half  the  force  perished  annu.illy  ;  and 
ill  IU'ltand  1820,  when  the  mortality  was  at  its  height, 
three  fourths  of  the  troops  were  cut  off !  To  accept  a 
situation  in  Sierra-Leono  has,  in  fact,  been  little  else 
til  in  a  species  of  suicide.  Nor  is  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  confined  to  the  whites  only ;  the 
lilicks,  though  in  a  less  degree,  arc  airected  by  It,  and 
often  die  in  great  numbers.  (See  Tulluch,  Heport  on 
III,- Hnill/i  of  the  Troops,  S/c.)  ,        .    ., 

Ohkcta  of  the  Colony.  —  i  his  colony  was  founded  In 
I7s7'  iiartly  as  a  commercial  establishment,  hut  more  from 
mistaken  and  ill-considered  notions  of  humanity.  Deing 
intended  to  consist  nrincipally  of  free  blacks,  who  were 
to  he  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  arts 
of  Kiirope,  It  was  supposed  it  would  become,  as  it  were, 
I  focus  whence  civilisation  might  be  difTiised  among  the 
surroniiding  tribes.  About  1,200  free  negroes  who,  having 
iiiined  the  royal  standard  in  tlie  American  war,  were 
olilieed,  at  the  termin,'\tion  of  that  contest,  to  take  refuge 
ill  Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed  thither  in  I79'2.  To  these 
were  afterwards  added  the  Blaroons  from  Jamaica;  and, 
since  the  leg.il  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  negroes 
•  ikeii  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by  the  mixed 
ciiniinission  courts,  have  been  carried  to  the  colony.  J?ut 
the  efforts  made  to  introduce  order  and  industrious  ha- 
liits  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civilLsation  amongst 
theiilacks,  though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  have,  we  regret  to  add,  been  signally 
imsiiccessfnl.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  result  that 
ciHild  have  been  ration.-il!j  anticipated.  The  laziness  of 
the  blacks  has  been  loudly  complained  of,  but  without 
reason.  Men  are  not  industrious  without  a  motive  ;  and 
most  of  those  motives  th.it  stimuliite  all  classes  in  colder 


Im.  distant.  The  town  and  par.  had  a  pop.,  in  1838, 
of  \^,va.  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  disposed 
In  broad  and  regular  streets  ;  around  it  are  the  country- 
houses  of  the  white  residents.  The  drainage  of  the  town 
lias  of  late  been  m.iterialiv  improved,  but  without  much 
perceptible  efTect  on  its  salubrity. 

The  villages  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony 
consist  of  lints,  built  of  wood  and  thatched  with  straw,  so 
light  that  they  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  plai,;.  The 
woods  and  mountains  are  Infested  with  a  great  variety  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  alligators.  In- 
sects arc  so  numerous  and  offensive  as  to  be  really  a 
plague.. 

The  settlements  on  the  flainhla  consist  of  St.  Mary's 
Island,  at  the  month  of  the  river  ;  are.i,  h  sq.  m. ;  and 
M'Carthy's  Isi.ind,  about  .3:10 m.  up  the  river.  Aggregate 
jiop.,  ill  18,19,  4,49.'>,  of  whom  onlv  49  were  whites.  The 
trade  of  this  settlement,  thougli  inconsider.ible.  Is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  Sierra- Leone,  the  value  of 
t;.  J  exiioits,  ill  |n;ii).4(i,  having  amounted  to  124,C(>li/. 

The  Caiic  t'o.-ist  command,  S.K.  of  Sierra- Leone,  con- 
sists of  the  st.itlniis  of  Cape  Coast  (^astlo  (which  see),  I)ix- 
cove,  Annamaboe,  Accra,  &c.,  along  the  Ashanter  co.ists. 
The  climate  is  nearly  as  insaliibrloiis  as  that  of  Sierra- 
Leone  ;  but  since  1H'2S,  British  troops  have  not  lieen 
sent  to  die  in  these  settlements,  the  defence  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  native  force  of  about  200  men. 
The  trade  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  of  considerably 
more  importance  than  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  v.ilue  of 
the  exports,  chletly  iialm.oil,  dye  woods,  C.uinea  gralnj, 

^,,„, _  .  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  ha\lng  amounted,  in  I H40,  to ll'A'iiOflK/. 

('liiiiiiti's  to  engage  In  laliorious  employments,  arc  iin-  ]  An  active  trade  in  iialm  oil  appears  to  have  bei  i  grow- 
known  to  the  indolent  inliabs.  of  this  burning  region,  |  ing  up  of  late  at  the  river  Bonny.    (  Tnlluch's  .upoila  j 


one  of  the 
hich,  with  Ilo- 
een  hit.  48"^  and 


wliere  clothing  I'  of  little  importance,  and  all  but  dis-  j  licport  on  llie  Colonics  of  W.  /{frica,  1841,  &c.) 
liensed  with,  where  sufliclent  sniiplies  of  food  may  be  SIGMAUINGKN  (HOHKNZOLLH11N-), 
iihtalned  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where  I  minor  indep.  principalities  of  Germany,  «'■'-' 
more  tlian  half  the  necessaries  and  convenience's  of  Ku-  j  henzollern-IIcchingeii,  lies  mostly  lietwei 
roiieans  would  be  jiositive  Incumbrances.  And  had  it  48°  30'  N.,  and  long.  8°  3.'>'  and  9°  2,V  I',.,  inclosed  by 
been  otherwise,  what  progress  could  a  colony  he  ex-  ■  Wirtemberg  on  all  sides  except  the  S.,  where  it  touches 
liected  to  make,  into  wiiieli  there  are  annually  imported  '  the  territory  of  Itaden.  H.-Slgmarlngcn  Is  separated  into 
thousands  of  liberated  negroes,  who,  If  not  wholly  Inc.a-  two  iiortlons  by  ll.-lleclilngen  :  its  S.  portion  Is  watered 
nablenf  civilisation,  are,  at  all  events,  in  the  lowest  stage  by  the  Danube,  and  the  N.  by  the  Neckar,  Ke.  It  has 
of  barbarism  ?  The  hopoli'ssness  of  making  any  bene-  an  area  of  aS7  sq.  in.,  with  a  poiv,  in  1838,  of  41,900, 
firlal  change  in  thech.iracter  and  condition  of  the  blacks,  nearly  all  Hem.  Catholics.  I'.xcept  in  the  S.  the  soil  ia 
by  keeiiing  up  this  most  pestilential  establishment,  is  now  generally  poor;  still,  however,  rather  more  coin  it 
to  very  apparent,  that  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  lie  speedily  grown  than  is  re(|Uired  for  home  consumption.  I'o- 
ahandoned.  Latterly,  Indeed,  some  of  the  liberated  tatoes,  llax,  and  fruits,  are  also  grown  ;  but  the  chief 
Africans  h.ive  been  carried  to  the  W,  Indies,  whore  they  wealth  of  the  state  consists  of  its  tiinlier,  cattle,  and  hogs, 
may  he  iif  some  use,  which  Is  not  the  case  here.  The  rur.al  pojiulatlon  Is  (lartly  occu|iied  In  maimliicluriiig 

t  nniinercl.dlyconsidered,Slerra-Lecnie!iiiiHMrstoqiiito  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and  h,iriiware.  Since  IH3J  it 
iis  little  advantage  as  in  other  points  of  view.  The  country  h.as  had  a  constilutional  government;  but  lierghans 
riiiiiid  the  settlement  consists  of  a  vast  and  all  biitimiie-  does  not  say  how  the  re|iiesentidlve  assembly  is  con- 
iietrable  forest,  only  small  patches  of  vihicli  have  'leen     stitiited.     Appeal  from  the  high  court  at  Slgmaringen 


cleared  and  ciiltiv.ited.  The  princinal  articles  of  port 
.  iiiisi<t  of  teak  and  cam  wood,  with  Ivory,  palm  oil,  tildes, 
.Mills  and  a  few  other  articles :  but  their  value  Is  inconsl- 
iierahle  amounting  to  not  more  than  from  C(l,0(«i/.  to 
liKUHHi/'.  ayear.  The  great  article  of  export  from  the 
riiast  of  Africa  Is  palm  oil.  and  of  this  more  than  ,W 
limes  as  much  Is  exiioited  from  the  coast  lo  the  S,  of  the 
Hill  Volta,  several  hundred  miles  from  Sierra  Leone,  as 
irmii  the  latter.  We  doubt,  Indeiil,  whether  the  com- 
iniTcewilli  the  western  coast  of  Africa  will  ever  be  of 
mill  li  iiiiiiorlance.  The  condition  of  the  ii.illves  would 
ii.||iiire  lo  be  very  much  changed,  of  wliieli  there  Is  not 
llir  sli;.'tilest  prospect,  before  they  can  become  consliler- 
able  cmisniiiers  of  Isuropean  inanul'actures.     It  Is  sin 


lies  to  the  superior  court  at  Stiittganl,  The  reveiiuea 
of  the  prince  amount  to  about  300,(i(K)  florins  a  year, 
partly  derived  from  his  estates  In  Holland.  The  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  the  (ii'rm.  Coiifed.  consists  of  3.'>(i 
men.  The  cap.,  sf^murlngen,  i  n  the  Danube,  has  a  po)!, 
of  1.400.     There  Is  no  larger  town. 

lliiheii7.iillern-II<Hliiii|.'iii  has  an  nri'a  of  138  so.  m., 
uitli,  ill  I83M,  ,1  pop,  nf  I9,'.in(l.  It  Is  mostly  mountalnoiis, 
anil  cattle  breeding  foriiis  the  chief  occiiiialion  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  cnoslitiitlonal  eisemldy  formed  of 
2  representatives  for  the  town  of  llechingen,  and  10  for 
the  rural  districts,  Ajipeal  from  its  superior  lavicoiiit 
jireslded  over  by  the  iirince,  may  be  made  to  the  high 
court  at    Stnllgard.     Total   piilillc   revenue,    I20,(KIO  ll. 


l.i.  Imil  on  (iroseentlng,  without  regard  to  eviieiise, 
.1  trade  Willi  barbarous  uncivilised  hordes,  while  they 
iimliiliule  to  the  negleit  or  supiiression  of  the  liicoin- 
ii.ilily  more    extensive  and  lienellcial 


I 

iiiii; 


..|ii 


lit 


ir    that  speculative  persons  In  this  country  should     Contingent  lo  the  army  of  the  (ierin.  Coiifed.  I4.^mell. 

'•'       ■    - -'    ■ '  llechingen,  the  ea)!.,  on  the  Starr.el,  has  3,IKHI  Inhabs., 

several  line  buildings,  and  some  woollen  maniifac- 
tig:es,  A  little  to  the  S,  is  the  iMstle  of  llohenzollern. 
I'.ach  of  these  priiiclpalllles  has  a  vole  In  the  l\ill  diet  of 
the  Germ.  Conh'il.  t  and,  with  lleiiss,  Llp|ie,  Waldeck, 
and  Liechtenstein,  they  have  the  Ihlh  plai  e  and  I  vuto 
In  the  Coininlttee. 

SlI.l'.SI.X,  an  Important  and  v.ilii.ihle  proy.  of  Iho 
Vrusslaii  dninlnloiis,  liiiving  N.  the  jirov.  of  I'osen,  L. 
I'lilaiid  and  Cracow,  S.  Austrian  Silesia.  Moraiia,  and 
Bohemia,  and  W.  Saxmiv  and  Brandenburg.  It  lies  Im'- 
tween  49"  40'  and  :>'t>  N.  lat.,  and  14'.'  2.'i'  and  IN^'  12*  K. 
long,  and  has  an  oblong  slia|i<>,exteni'ing  N.W.  and  S.l'', 
ahold  'Jim.  Area.  I.').71l  sq.  m.  Top  ,  In  1837,  2,(H,'i.l(iiii 
of»honil,394,OHHare  I'rotestanls.  1.22i'..'i.W Catholics,  unci 
2.''',.M0  .lews.  The  |>roportlon  of  I'rotestaiils  lo  Catholics 
has  Increased  considerably  since  the  riusslan  conquest, 
t'rlnclpal  towns,  Bieslaii.  I.legiill/,  Glognii,  (oirliK, 
Nelsse,  Glatn.  Oppein,  \c.  It  Is  divided  Into  three 
regencies,  and  these  again  Into  .'•7  clicU'S.  Surface 
rugged  and  inoiintalnoiis  along  Its  S.  and  S.W,  fronller, 
but  In  other  |iiirls  ll  Is  either  fliit.  but  slightly  iniilii- 
lallng  ;  this  Is  p.'iiliiiiliirly  the  ea-i  n  the  I',  side  of  the 
tidir.  The  river  now  ineiitloneil  traverses  the  wliohi 
length  of  Slh  sl.i ;  and,  being  ii.iv  Ig able  for  barues  almost 
Y  y  'J 


Intercourse  we 
carry  on  with  the  o|iiileiit  ami  civilised  nations 
imiiieillale  vicliiltv.     We  are  bold  to  say  th.it  the 

iillatlon  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  and  Baltic  tlni- 
li.r.  ami  tin-  .iholltloii  of  the  existing  lestralnls  on  the 
liailewith  France,  would  do  ten  times  more  lo  extend 
o'lr  ciiininerce  than  the  discovery  of  .VI  navigable  rivers, 
ami  the  (lossesslon  of  as  many  lorti  or  facturiei  on  the 
Alriiae  coast. 

Tlie  government  of  Slerr,i-Lcoiie  Is  veiled  In  a  lieute- 
nant governor,  assliti  d  by  n  legislative  council  of  .'i  olllilal 
minis.  The  chief  justice  presides  III  the  supreme  court 
1.1  law,  held  alternately  111  the  course  of  the  ye.ir  at  the 
ililfiieiit  stations  under  his  coinin.eid  ;  and  Iheie  are 
iiiiveil  coiiiinissiim  conrls  for  the  adjiidlcalloii  ol  vessels 
liikin  111  llie  shive-tr.ide.  The  colony  Is  siihdivldid  Into 
i;  ihstrlcli  and  alwnit  10  \inrlslies,  In  each  of  « lilcli  are  one 
or  mure  >ihiiii1>  on  the  Lancnstrlan  or  the  national  sts. 
l.m.  Total  military  force  (lull  )3IHi men,  besides  mllitia, 
.\c.  Total  jiiihllc  revenue  of  Sierra-Leone  and  Gambia 
1.1  I"*!.  20,0111/.  t  exiii'lidllure,  1(iH,0.m;/  Iii  l,icl  (his 
\vtcliliedile|Mndenry  lias  cost  the  IlrltMi  public  several 
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to  the  extreme  S..liinits  of  the  province,  it  forma  a  valu- 
able channel  of  communication.  The  other  great  rivers, 
tha  affluent!  of  the  Oder,  arc  the  two  Nrisses  and  the 
Bober  on  the  S.,  and  the  Malaiiaiie  and  Bartsch  on 
the  N.  Soil  very  various,  being  in  many  part*  loamy 
and  highly  productive,  and  in  parts  marsliy  and  sandy. ' 
Great  part  of  the  regency  of  Oppein  is  covered  by  vast 
forests.  Princlpalproducts.corn,  flax, and  hemp,  produced 
in  very  large  quantities :  the  stocli  of  sheep  amounts  to 
about  2,800,000  head  ;  wool,  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
now  forms,  next  to  linen,  the  principal  article  of  export 
from  the  province :  among  the  otlicr  products  are  beet- 
root sugar,  timber,  mikdder,  tobacco,  silk  in  small  quan- 
tities, &c.  Silesia  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scliweidnitz,  and  Ncisse,  Glatz,  &c.  There  are  also 
valuable  mines  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  &c. 

Manufactures  are  important  and  valuable.  T.l  <en  is 
the  principal  product ;  but  for  some  years  past  it  hr.i  been 
declining,  the  cotton  manufacture  having  grown  up  in 
the  interval  to  a  considerable  s'ate  of  advancement.  The 
woollens  manufactured  are  generally  coarse,  but  they 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  No  accounts 
have    been  published,  on  which   any  relinnrc  can  be 

})iaced,  of  the  products  and  values  of  the  different  manu- 
actures  established  in  Silesia.  The  condition  of  the 
inhabs.  of  tliis  prov.  has  been  vastly  improved,  both  as 
respo'ti  I  heir  command  over  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  their  intelligence,  since  tliey  became 
subjects  of  Prussia. 

An  Intelligent  observer,  spciking  of  Silesia,  observes, 
"  In  a  country  where  linen  is  a  "aple  commodity,  the 
majority  of  tlie  men  are  weavers,  ....ich  trade  they  often 
exorcise  In  conjunction  with  their  employment  as  agri- 
culturists ;  and  the  women,  without  exception,  are  spin- 
ners of  llax,  for  we  frequently  see  the  better  classes 
pursuing  their  thread-making  occupation,  not  only  in  tlie 
saloon,  but  in  the  promenade,  and  the  lower  orders  in 
their  huts  and  on  the  high  road,  even  while  their  heads 
are  heavily  laden  with  provisions  for  the  market ;  but 
Instead  of  the  wheel  they  use  the  distafT,  which,  I  was 
informed,  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  Sileslan  linen,  as  the  thread  is  by  this  process  ren- 
dered more  soft,  round,  and  less  inclined  to  break.  'I'lujre 
is,  however,  a  wide  dilfi'rence  between  the  inhabs.  of 
Silesia  descended  from  German  colonists  and  the  native 
Slavonians,  particularly  those'  who  people  the  districts 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  former  are  industrious, 
cleanly,  and  nianufactuting  ;  wlille  the  latter  are  debased 
by  ignorance,  mendicity,  and  superstition  ;  they  also  re- 
semble their  neighbours  the  Poles,  not  only  In  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  species  of  Polish  patois,  but  in  their 
shccp-skiu  jackets  and  gre.tsy  kappstas,  neither  of  which 
are  ever  allowed  to  contaminate  soap  and  water:  another 

Koint  of  similarity  is  their  inordinate  atlachnient  to 
odka,  and  a  deep  veneration  fur  Madonnas,  saints,  and 
rrucitlxos.  But,  perhaps,  no  distinctive  trait  of  manners 
more  cliar.icteri.ses  both  than  their  humiliating  mode  of 
acknowledging  a  kindness,  their  expression  of  gratitude 
being  the  servile  '  I'p.idam  do  nog'  (1  fall  yt  your  feet) ; 
»  hich  Is  no  liguie  ofsiieech,  for  tliey  will  literally  throw 
themselves  down  and  kiss  your  feet  for  the  trilling  dona- 
tion of  a  few  halfpence.  How  abject  Is  the  state  to  which 
feudal  vaitahigo  anri  superstition  have  reduced  this 
people  !  "  (Hermann  nrui  the  (lermana,  vol.  I  ) 

SILISTlllA  (Turk.  Drisirn),  a  city  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  c,ip.  sanjiak,  on  the  Danube, 
03  m.  K.N.i;.  Hustchuk.  Pop.  estlmaterl  at  llO,0<m. 
(Sliin,  !fc.)  Silistria  is  a  strong  military  post,  and 
resisted  tlie  alteiiipts  of  the  Kussians  In  IH'iN,  though 
th'-y  took  it  alller  a  nine  months'  siege  in  \HW.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  KJIic^ll,  in  1X17,  it  was  in  their  hands, 
having  Iwen  one  of  the  pledges  given  by  the  Turks  lor 
the  payment  of  the  sums  ilue  to  Itussia.  New  ramparts 
lined  the  whole  b.'Uik  of  the  river,  anil  an  extensive 
inland  ojiposlle  the  town  was  covered  wlili  provriidi-r 
for  cavalry  horses  ;  while  m.ihH)  regular  troops  garrisoned 
tlu!  tort.  I'ndrr  a  strung  lunette  were  posti-d  a  siilH- 
clent  numlier  of  poiiloniis  to  form  a  iiiml  vuliinl,  re- 
i|uiriiig  only  three  hiiiirt  to  lie  uniteil  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  niillt.irv  communication  between  the  two 
banks.  (Travilt  in'Tiukiu,  ,Sf-,^  liW.lHti.)  Since  then 
Silistria  has  Imh-u  reslon-d  to  the  Turks.  The  town  is  III 
laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins.  Tlie  citadel, 
several  mosques  and  pinillc  liallis,  and  a  large  bond- 
ing warehouse  and  i  iistom-hiinsi',  nre  the  chlrf  buildings. 
'I'iie  inhabitants  exchange  (Inilier  ami  tattle  with  the 
Wallai'hlaiis  for  salt  and  lieinii;  but  their  tr.iile  Is  lint 
of  murh  consequence.  Near  the  city  are  the  remains  of 
some  rurtlHcatliiiis  thrown  up  during  the  Hjtaiitlne 
Kmplre. 

SIMIIIIISK,  n  government  of  Kuropeau  lluisla.  on 
both  sides  the  Wolga.  h«vln|(  N.  the  governiiielit  of 
Kasan,  K.  OreiiboiirM,  S.  Saratolf.  and  \V.  Piiira  and 
Nijegorud.  Area, '.44.'il><l  sq.  in.  Pop.  In  IKIM,  l.'idll.lHNI. 
It  cuiiiJsts  of  a  gently  iiiiihilating  plain,  having  a 
bl»cl> ,  aud  generally  very  fertile  soil.   Ui'sldes  thu  Wolga, 
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it  is  watered  by  the  Sura  and  other  affluents  of  the  former. 
Climate  in  extremes,  the  summer  being  hot,  and  the 
winter  cold  TheWolga  is  annually  frozen  over  for  about 
five  months.     Bye,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  are  raised  in 
quantities    more   than    sufficient  for  the  consumption. 
Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  with  flax,  tobacco,  poppies, 
!  &c.     Except  among  the  Kulmucks,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
i  is  not  much  attended  to.    In  the  N .  forestrare  abundant. 
i  Distilleries  numerous ;    and  besides  the  coarse  goods 
I  manufactured  by  the  peasants,  there  are  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  coarse  linen  and  canvass, 
and   coverlets,   with   glass-works,    soap-works,  candle- 
works,  iSic.    (.SchniMer,  La  lltissie,  IjC.,  p.GTfi,  &c.) 

Simbirsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  on  the 
Wolga,  on  an  isthmus  between  it  and  the  Sviaga,  lai. 
54°  18'  49"  N.,  long.  48°  2'2'  l.V  V..  Pop.  above  I3,(KH). 
It  st.tnds  partly  on  an  eminence,  wliich  commands  a  fine 
view,  and  partly  on  a  plain.  Streets  broad  and  straight ; 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  neat  and  commodious  inside. 
There  are  numerous  cliurches,  which,  with  one  excen. 
tion,  .ire  :dl  of  stone,  and  two  convents.  The  town  is  in 
a  fertile  country ;  and,  besides  large  quantities  of  corn, 
exports  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Wolga.  It  is 
a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  surrounding  nobility. 

SlMPHKllOPOL,  or  AKMliTCIlET,  a  town  of 
European  Biissia,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  it  is  the  capi. 
tal,  4U  in.  N.K.  Sevastopol.  Pop.  4, '200.  It  stands  in  a 
line  but  not  very  healthy  situation  on  the  river  Salgliir, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  one  new  built  by  the  Bussiniis, 
in  the  European  style,  the  other,  old  and  occupicii  by 
the  Tartars.  The  streets  in  the  former  are  wide  and 
regular ;  and  it  contains  the  government  ofllces,  anil 
a  cathedral,  said  by  Dr.  I.yall  to  be  by  far  the  liiuul. 
somest  ecclesiastical  edifice  he  had  seen  in  Kussia.  ( I.U2.) 
Within  the  las'  few  years  some  improvements  have  liecn 
made  in  the  Tartar  part  of  the  town,  but  thi;  strcils 
continue  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy,  and  it  has  a 
mean,  miserable  appearance. 

The  celebrated  traveller  and  naturalist  Pallas  lived  for 
1.')  years  in  this  town.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  eniigrale 
thither,  and  to  enable  bim  to  gratify  it,  the  Enipmi 
Catherine  II.  made  him  a  present  of  an  estate  in  the  best 

fiartofthc  peninsula.  But  being  cut  off  from  the  soci'ty 
le  had  enjoyed  in  Petersburg,  and  exposed  to  family  -m- 
nnyaiices  *,  Pallas  became  dissa'isfle<l  with  the  coiiniry 
and  with  the  climate  he  had  so  highly  paneKyritvii. 
Having  sold  his  estate,  he  left  SImplieropol  In  disgust  in 
1811,  and  retutnetl,  after  an  absence  of  4*2  years,  to  his 
native  city  Berlin,  wliere  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.    (HiOKraphie  Vnivertelte,  art.  Pallas.) 

SIMPLON,  a  celebr.ited  pass  over  the  Al|is,  whore  a 
magntUcent  road  was  constructed  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
establishing  an  (^asy  carriagi^  communication  lictwcen 
Geneva  and  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  and  Milan.  (.Virart. 
Alps,  Vol.  I.  (17.) 

SINAI  (MOUNT),  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Gulph  of  Suez,  or  upper  part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  fainmis  tor 
its  connection  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  eveit) 
of  sacred  history.  It  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  idciitiial 
with  the  mountain  calkd  by  the  Arabs  Ujibbel  Muiim, 
or  Mountain  of  Moses,  or  simply  Kl  Tor,  the  Moiiiitnin. 
In  the  peninsula  between  the  (julplis  of  Suez  ami  .Akabn. 
In  about  hit,  ■28'^ 'JA' N.,  long.  31°  10'  ¥..  TIh' grouiMif 
mountains  to  which  Sinai  lieloiigs,  and  which  alvi  ni- 
eludes  Mount  lloreb.  Mount  St.  Catherine,  anil  nihcr 
remarkable  summits,  is  iiirrounded  on  all  sides  liy  detirli 
occupied  only  by  trilies  of  lledouins,  or  wandering  .\rHb>. 
The  niountaiii'i  are  iieiietrated  by  deep  chasms,  ediiidliv 
liare  iierpeiKlicular  ledges  of  rock  ;  and  the  whole  hat  a 
singularly  wild  and  sterile  appearance. 

'I'lie  convent  of  St.  I'atherine,  founded  by  the  Eiiipernr 
Justinian,  In  a  valley  on  the  slope  of  the  moniitalii,  iillir 
halting  place  whence  pilgrims  set  out  to  ascend  ti>  tlie 
summit.  Being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  .\rabi,il 
liHiks  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  convent.  It  Is  an  irn'- 
giilar  quadrangular  edifice,  surrounded  by  high  ami  loliil 
walls,  and  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  groiiml  1" 
prevent  la-liig  surprised  by  their  Iroulilesonie  iiisiihlioiirf, 
the  enlraiire  gate,  which  Is  rarely  o|i*ned,  is  limit  ii|'; 
and  on  ordinary  occasions  all  access  to  the  cmivint  l>  In 
all  entrance alMiiil  :iiift.froni  the  ground,  to  whiili  traii'l. 
lers,  provisions,  .<kc.,  are  raised  in  a  basket  made  \iM  Ku 
rope,  pulled  up  by  a  windlass.  The  Interior  of  tlieniii. 
vent  presriits  little  reinarkubb-,  all  the  apartments  ami 
chapels  being  built  of  rtnigli  stone,  without  sviniiietry  "f 
nriler.  coiiiinunlcatliig  by  crooked  and  ilarV  |ia5.>H|!i> 
I'he  Church  of  the  rraiisllgurallon  alniie  jiiixrovi 
any  preteiisinns  to  niagiiilh'enre.  It  Is  Ml  ft.  in  bniitli, 
and  ,'•.'1  III  lireailtli,  iiaved  with  marble,  adnnieil  wllii  i 
variety  of  llgiires.  I'lic  event  to  which  It  rilalo  U  ic- 
preseiitvd  In  mosaic'.  Hut  the  grand  treasure  i>(  liiii 
chiiri  li,  anil  that  which  Is  supposed,  by  7iMlnii<  I  slii"- 
lies,  to  miller  on  II  |ie<'iiliar  sanctity  and  liii|>niiaiii'iMi 

•  fir.  Clnrkf-.  wImi  siM'ins  In  bsTr  rpfianlnl  f»iT»  .tit|«>r!milti  nf 
trndiirlna  llir  giiv».timit.til  of  HiwhIs  nn  a  it'll  .^ttil,  u«,rit*«il»* 
NjiiMJiU)t:i«  III  lu  Aleve,  .  '  Hut  I.yall  tia«  IHjinlctl  uul  lliitr  In., 
origin.    (f'Val/,  in  tw.  iiM 
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the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Catherine,  borne  by 
angels  to  the  neighbouring  moimtain,  which  still  bears 
her  name,  and  subseauently  collected  and  deposited  in  a 
marble  sarcophagus  in  this  building !  The  skeleton  of 
tlie  hand,  covered  with  rings  and  jewels,  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  sftint  that  is  exhibited  to  her 
faithful  votaries. 

Mount  Sinai,  as  every  one  knows,  is  almost  as  famous 
in  the  sacred  history  of  the  Mohammedans  as  o(  the 
Jews ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  a  Moham- 
medan mosque  within  the  precincts  of  this  convent.  It 
has  also  an  excellent  garden  at  a  little  distance,  which  is 
reached  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  secured  by  iron 
gates.  It  produces  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  in  the 
utmost  profusion.  Tlie  climate  is  temper.ite,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation  ;  and  snow  even  falls  in  winter. 

Tlic  ascent  to  the  mountain,  which  lies  through  a 
ravine  to  the  S.W.,  conimcnces  close  to  the  convent. 
It  is  steep,  but  the  labour  of  ascending  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  hy  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  At  the  height 
of  about  IjOO  ft.  from  the  convent  is  a  spring  of  fresh  and 
cold  water,  covered  by  a  rock,  which  protects  it  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  After  ascending  a  little  higher, 
the  traveller  Kains  the  summit  of  Mount  Horeb,  whicli 
forms,  to  use  the  expression  of  I.ahnrde,  a  kind  of 
lircast,  from  wliicli  Sinai  rises.  "  Continuing  our  route 
from  tills  haltlng-pl.occ  by  a  path,  still  more  rugged  and 
steep  than  before,  we  arrived  In  about  4.')  minutes  at  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  the  apex  of  a  peak  not  more  than  50 
yards  across  at  its  widest  part."  ( fVellstcd,  ii.  M.) 

The  height  of  Mount  Sinai  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, but  according  to  observations  t.iken  by  Mr.  Wcll- 
sted,  it  maybe  estimated  at  .ibout  7,500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  tiie  sea,  and  about  2,.500  ft.  above  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  dilapidated  church, 
which  tradition  represents  as  founded  on  the  spot  where, 
amid  tliunder  and  lightning,  and  tlic  smoko  of  the  aal- 
tated  mountain,  Moses  rernived  t!ie  Decalogue  from  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.  (E:;odns,  cap.  xx.)  Truth,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  unaccompanied  with  error  ;  and  but  a 
few  yards  distant  from  the  churcii  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mosiiue ;  this  mountain,  hy  a  singular  coincidence,  being 
hallowed  alike  in  the  estimation  of  Jews,  Cliristians,  and 
Molianiinedans. 

"  It  seems,"  savs  Sir  Frederick  Hcnnikcr,  "  to  a  per- 
ton  on  the  suniifiit  of  Sinai,  as  if  the  wiiole  of  Ara- 
liia  I'etra'a  had  once  been  nn  ocean  of  lava,  and  that, 
while  its  waves  were  literally  running  mountains  higli, 
it  bad  suddeiilv  been  commanded  to  stand  still."  Mount 
■Sinai  itself.  Mount  St.  Catherine,  which  is  still  higher, 
and  the  adjacent  mountains,  rise  in  sharp,  conical,  granite 
peaks ;  and  from  their  steeii  and  shattered  sides  liuge 
masses  liave  been  thrown  down.  Tiie  prospect  from  the 
summit  of  Sinai  is  most  extensive :  tiie  Gulph  of  Akaba, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  that  of  Suez  on  the  other,  with 
Mount  Agrll),  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  are  distinctly  vi. 
silile.  Rarrenness  and  desolatiim  are,  liuwever,  its  grand 
characteristics.  "  No  villages  and  castles,  as-ln  Europe, 
lieie  animate  the  picture  ;  no  forests,  lakes,  or  fails  of 
water,  break  the  silence  and  monotony  of  tlie  scene.  All 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  desolate  wihlerness, 
eiiiii'r  grey,  darkly  brown,  or  wholly  black  "  (  H'flhlcd, 
ii. '.w.)  Ilut  it  Is  tlic  associations  connected  witli  tlio 
immntain,  and  the  nstoiiishing  events  of  which  it  Is  be- 
llevcd  to  have  beer,  the  tlieatre,  that  inspire  tiiose  feel- 
inKs  of  awe  and  veneration  felt  by  all  wiio  Imvo  either 
livheld  or  asecndeil  Mount  Sif%t. 

Considerable  doubts  have,  however,  lieeu  imtertalned 
wlietber  the  mountain  now  deicrilu'd  be  really  tlie  Mount 
Siual  of  the  I'cmateuch.  It  might  lie  expected  that  tlie 
tnininit  of  the  mountain  should  exhibit  some  traces  of 
thi'  stiipendou*  phenomena  that  are  sulil  to  have  accom- 
panied the  nianifettation  of  the  Divine  presence.  Ilut, 
•eeording  to  I'.urckliardt,  neither  Sinai,  nor  any  of  the  ad. 
Joining  summits,  exliiliits  any  traces  ofvolcnnle  actbm.  It 
h  supposeii  by  some  that  tlie  UJIhbrt  Kalirin.  or  Mount 
Si.  Catherine,  hat  t|ie  best  title  to  lie  regarded  as  the  true 
Sln,ti. 

I'here  are  really,  however,  no  means  by  which  to 
arrive  nl  any  satlsllictiiry  conclusions  cm  the  subject. 
All  that  can  willi  eontldenco  Im»  staled  (for  monkish 
leneiiJs  and  traditions  go  for  nothing),  is  that  Mount 
Sinrd  must  bo  somewhere  In  this  vicinity;  and  that 
th'Piiirh  the  hypothesis,  that  the  lijibhil  Moma  and  the 
Sinai  nf  the  lllhle  bo  identiciil,  bu  not  free  Irmn  dllll- 
CKllies.  It  is  as  much  so,  perliaps,  as  any  other  that  has 
Im  en  advanced  111  Its  stead.  (<.'n/»Hi7,  Dirliiinnairc  ric  In 
lihlr.  art.  .Viiwi;  Skaw't  TriWcU,  p.  :il(>.,  4to  ed. ;  l.if 
b:  nil's  Arohia  I'ftrira,  p. 'JCi. ;  11  i/A/crf'j  Anibia.  ii. 
W  .  .\c  ;  lltiirkhiiiill'M  Ainhia.  Sii-.') 

SINDi:,  an  eMensive  eonntry  (;f  N.W.  India,  between 
llliiilu>tanand  llebio,  histaii.ciunprlsliig  the  lower  eniirse 
r.il  ill  lla  of  the  Indus ;  extending  lietween  hit.  VIP^  and 
V<  '  N  ,  niiil  long.  1)7"  niid  71  '  I'.,  s  liavliig  N.  the  rnnjab 
iMl  llaliawnlnoor  territories,  E.  Hi\|piHitaiia,  S.  the  Kunu 
ul  Ciitch  and  the  Indian  Oemn,  111(1  W.  Uulouchiitan 
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and  Cutch-Gundava.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  it  about  3M 
m.  ;  Itsbread'h  is  very  variable  ;  but  its  entire  area  may 
be  about  100,000  sq.  m. ;  and  Burnet  estimates  the  pop. 
at  about  1,000,000.  Mr.  Eluhinstone  dwells  on  the  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  this  country  and  Egypt.  "  One 
descrijition  might  serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and  fertile 
plain  is  bounded  on  one  side  br  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  desert.  It  Is  divided  by  a  large  river,  which 
forms  a  delta  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  and  annually  Inun- 
dates and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The  cli- 
mate of  both  it  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  it  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  either  country."  Ilut  here  the  similaritv  ends. 
Egypt  has  populous  towns,  numerous  canals,  and  abun- 
dant harvests  ;  while  in  Sinde,  such  is  the  barbarism  of 
tlie  country  and  government,  that  miserable  villages  are 
even  lew,  and  agriculture  languishes  equally  with  com- 
merce :  the  policy  of  the  ameers  being  to  keep  the  land 
in  a  state  of  nature,  that  their  territories  may  not  attract 
the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  (Burnet,  1.  244.) 
The  various  products  of  Sinde  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  India.  liice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane 
are  among  the  principal :  vines,  figs,  pomegranates ,  and 
even  apples,  are  successfully  raised  at  Tatta  ;  and  wiieiit, 
barley,  and  the  common  Indian  grains,  are  grown  to  great 

Kerfection  in  Lower  Sinde.  There  are  vast  herds  of 
orned  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  generally  larger  than 
those  of  Ilindostan.  Camels  and  buffaloes  are  numerous. 
Game  is  very  plentiful,  though  wood  is  scarce.  Salt  anil 
saltpetre  effloresce  almost  every  where  on  the  soil ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  government,  Sinde  might 
become  a  rich  country. 

The  main  exports  are  salt,  rice,  ghee,  hides,  saltpetre, 
cotton,  oil,  shark's  tins,  bark  for  tanning,  Xtc. ;  with 
assafoitida,  and  other  gums  ;  Cashmere  sliawU,  saflVon, 
horses,  leather,  musk,  alum,  and  various  drugs  and  gems 
from  the  countries  im  tlio  N.  and  W.  The  principal 
imports  from  India  are  metals,  ivory,  tea,  tutenague,  and 
other  China  wares,  chintzes,  broad  cloths,  arms,  and 
other  Indian  and  European  manufactures ;  but  particu- 
larly opium,  in  tra  isit  from  Mal"'ah  to  Bombay.  From 
Persia  <ind  Ar.ibia  the  Sindlans  also  obtain  silks,  twuriis, 
carpets,  dates,  rose-water,  coffee,  &c.  (Pottingcr.)  But 
nearly  all  the  trade  centres  in  Kurachee  on  the  Belooeh 
border :  there  Is  little  commerce  any  where  else,  even 
on  the  Indus.  Merchants,  in  prosecuting  their  Journey 
to  Candahnr  from  the  sea,  or  the  Indian  desert,  quit  the 
disturlied  and  unsafe  Sindian  territories  with  all  despatch. 
The  only  encouragement  the  chiefs  give  to  any  trade  it 
to  that  ill  opium,  and  on  that  they  levy  the  enorinoiit 
duty  of  'iiiO  rupees  the  camel  load.  The  revenue  from 
this  article  was  estimated  not  long  since  to  amount  to  7 
lacs  rupees  a  year. 

The  government  of  .SInrie  Is  a  military  desnotiim.  The 
country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  unruly  chieftains, 
called  ameers,  whose  aggregate  revenue  hat  been  esti- 
mated at  30  lacs  of  rupees  ( 300,0(K)/. )  a  year.  The  chief 
towns  are  Tatta,  Hyderabad,  Kurachee,  Khyrpuor, 
Shikarporc,  Larkhann,  &e.  The  Sindlans  are  nf  a  middlu 
size,  slim,  and  darker  tiian  most  of  the  inhnlis.  of  Ilin- 
dostan. Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shlah 
tei't. 

There  is  little  to  praise  In  their  character  ;  they  have 
nearly  all  the  worst  vices  of  nn  enslaved  people.  They 
are,  however,  brave  In  the  Ibid,  and,  unlike  other 
Asiatic!,  pride  tliemselves  on  being  foot  soldiers,  prefer- 
ing,  also,  the  sword  to  the  matcliloek  ;  but  from  want  of 
dUeipline,  tlieir  army  Is  a  mere  rabble,  and  could  npnosu 
no  effectual  reslstiiiirc  to  regular  trooiis.  (flumes'*  llok- 
hiira,  SfC.  i.  •iV.C — 'i.-i!l.  ;  Polliiiger't  lietoochhlnn  i  lieog. 
Jiiiirn.,  vii.,  &c.) 

SINfiAl'OltE,  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tniii,  In  S.E.  Asia,  consisting  of  a  small  island  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  inc.  the  town  of  the 
same  name  I  the  latter  liciua  in  lat.  1'^  17' N.,  long  Kl.'io.'il' 
E.  The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  greatest  length, 
E.  and  W.,  about  'i7  m.  i  average  breadth,  II  m.  Area, 
estimated  at  275  sq.  m.  Top,,  In  IWili,  2!I,'IN4  t  of  whom 
13,74'.!  were  Chinese  settleri,  and  9,f>a'2  Malavs.  The 
island  is  se|inrnted  from  the  main  laud  by  a  strait,  which, 
though  scarcely  J  m.  in  breadth  in  its  narrowest  part, 
was  tlie  route  usually  followiHl  by  ships  lu-tween  India 
and  ('hiiia  In  the  early  stages  of  Eifropenn  navigation. 
But  tlie  grand  commercial  highway  between  the  K,  and 
W.  portions  of  maritime  Asia  now  pastea  along  the  S. 
side  of  Singapore,  betwi'eii  it  and  a  chain  of  desert 
islands  about  !•  in.  distant;  the  safest  and  moat  cnn- 
veiilenl  track  licing  so  near  to  Siniiapore  Unit  ships, 
In  passing  and  repassing,  aiiiirnach  dote  to  the  rnadi. 
The  town  is  wholly  Indebteil  lor  its  rapid  rise  and  grow- 
ing inipiirtaiiee  to  its  position  on  this  strait.  This  hat 
reiiilered  it  imt  merely  aconveiilenl  enlrefol  for  llie  triidn 
lietween  tbe  we^terll  world  and  India,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Cblna  on  tlie  oilier:  but  also  lor  that  lietwi'en  the 
former  and  the  I'asti  in  Archipelago,  the  I'biiinpiiiea,  .Ve. 
Tbe  surlacu  of  the  Itlaiid  is  low  and  iinihllating  In 
some  tiarts,  ritliiK  Into  rounded  hills,  covered  with  jungle ; 
timugh  nnneof  tneie  it4(Kift.  In  height.  It  coiiilitt  prin- 
1  Yy  a 
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cipally  of  latcrite  resting  on  sandstone;  its  N.  anil  R. 
portions  arc,  liowever,  of  granite.  It  abounds  with  iron 
ore ;  but  this  is  the  only  metallic  product  hitherto  dis- 
covered; though,  from  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in 
the  nelgliboiiring  countries,  it  probaoly  exists  hero 
also.  The  cliniato  is  hot,  with  but  little  variation  of  tem- 
perature: the  thermometer  usually  ranges  from  71°  to 
89°  Fah. ;  in  1835  the  range  lay  wholly  between  77° 
and  87°.  (Malcom.)  The  total  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
about  100  inches :  the  monsoons  arc  little  felt ;  but  the 
island  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  verdure  by  frequent 
showers.  According  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  summits  of 
the  hills  are  generally  atcrile ;  but  on  their  slopes  and  In 
the  intervening  valleys  there  is  occasionally  a  good  deal 
of  fertile  soil.  Gambler  or  catechu,  ami  line  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  grown  in  tolerable  quantities. 
Nutmegs,  coffee,  and  pepper  have  succeeded ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  Chinese  pepper  gardens  for  IKIO  was 
estimated  at  10,000  piculs.  Cloves  have  wholly  failed; 
and  the  settlement  depends  for  rice  on  Java,  Uengal, 
and  Sumatra,  and  for  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle,  on  Ma- 
lacca. Down  to  1837,  when  ttiey  were  in  part  remo<lelleil, 
the  regulations  as  tu  land  were  great  obstructions  to  the 
clearing,  cultivation,  and  prosperity  of  the  island. 

The  absence  of  the  elephant  and  tiger,  and  other  for- 
midable wild  animals,  and  of  the  swarms  of  insects  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  arc  circumstances  favourable 
alike  to  agriculture  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabs.  The 
<mly  quadrupeds  are  some  small  species  of  deer,  the 
otter,  porcupine,  and  a  few  others  ;  but  it  has  a  great 
variety  of  birds  and  rciitiles.  Tripang,  and  agar-agar, 
a  delicate  feru-Iike  sea-weed,  are  furnished  in  great 
abundiiuce  by  the  neighbouring  coral  reefs  atul  shoals. 

A  few  manufactures,  including  that  of  pearl  sago, 
agricultural  implements,  arms,  \o.,  are  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chinese.  But,  .is  already  st<ited,  the  entire 
importance  of  .Singapore  consists  in  its  being  an  em- 
porium—  an  entrf/tot,  as  it  wore,  fur  the  commerce  of 
the  adjiicent  countries,  and  of  that  between  Kastern  and 
Western  Asia,  Ike.    We  sul)join  an 

Accoi'NT  of  the  (Quantity  and  Value  of  tiie  principal 
Articles  of  Asiatic  Produce  shipped  at  Singapore 
during  the  Year  ended  April  30. 183G. 
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In  the  same  ye.'vrr>39  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burdaii  of 
I^l6,0^3  tons,  eiUered  the  port. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Iron, 
and  spelter  from  Great  llritain  ;  opium,  Indian  piece- 
gowls,  and  canvass  hags,  from  Calcutta,  \c. ;  ebony  and 
doves  for  the  China  market,  from  the  Mauritius  ;  lianca 
tin,  coffee,  and  spices,  from  the  Dutch  seltU'iiD'Hts  ;  raw 
silk,  cassia,  tea,  camphor,  and  nankeens,  from  China,  f»r 
Kuro|H! ;  mother-of-pearl,  sugar,  rice,  oil,  bullion,  and 
some  Chinese  goods,  from  the  I'hillppliies ;  nearly  the 
»ame  articles  from  Slam  and  Coclilii  (  liiiia  ;  and  rice,  oil, 
sa|iaii  wood,  tortolacthell,  birds  ami  feathers,  camphor, 
spices,  antimony  ore,  lieiijaniln,  catechu,  eagle  wiiiid,&('., 
from  the  various  liil.uuls  of  tiie  K.  Arcliiiielago.  'I'hu 
Drillsh  plece-gn<Kls  and  woollens  go  ninstly  to  Manilla, 
China,  Khlo,  .Slam,  Uoriieo,  and  Ctlehes  ;  cotton  twist 
to  the  same  countries ;  arms  to  llorneo  and  Khio  ;  glass 
and  irim  wares  to  Manilla,  China,  Sumatra,  Java,  Ke. 
We  suhioln  a 

CoMP*it/\TlvB  Statkmbnt  of  the  V.iliir  of  the  Kxiiorts 
to  the  uniler-meiitioiied  Countries  during  (he  \i'ars 
I8:i7-3S  and  IM3S.31).     [See  top  of  next  column.]  I 

The  port  regulations  are  upon  as  liberal  and  conve. ' 
nient  a  rooting  as  possible.  The  alti'inpts  hitherto  made 
to  imiiose  duties  on  Imports  and  exports  have  heeu  suc- 
cessfully reiilsted  ;  and  there  are  no  aiirhorage,  harliiiur, 
lighthouse  dues,  or  fees  of  any  dcMriptinn.  A  register 
Is,  however,  kept  of  idl  exports  and  Imports ;  ami  to 
enable  Ihl-  to  be  done,  reports  must  lie  maili'  to  the 
nmster-Hlteudant  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  anil  Involcis 
dfllvercd  to  the  Rn{M>riiitendeiit  of  linpnrt.H  and  expi.rts. 
The  priiK'Ipal  iinri  hunts  and  agents  are  I'.iiglishnieii  ; 
lint  some,  also,  ai<' Cliliirs<',  who  comprise  the  liolk  cif 
the  shopkeepiTs,  with  by  iM  the  UKint  valnahle  p.iii  of 
thn  l.ilioiiiing  imp.  The  Kuropean  men  halits  Ir.nisart 
business  (tti  thrlr  own  aecoiinl  ;  hut  llic  piliicipal  iiart  of 
their  eniployineiit  cuiisitts  In  aitliig  as  agents  fur  liuiiso 


roiinlrles. 

Value  of  Exporu 
In  SpanlJi  UoUam. 
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in  London,  Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  Batavia,  Canton,  and 
the  capitals  of  Rritish  India.  The  language  of  com- 
inerclal  intercourse  is  generally  Miday.  Merchants'  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divi.led  into  100  |>arts. 
The  principal  weights  in  use  are  the  piciil  —  I33J  llis. ;  the 
coyan  of  40  piculs  ;  the  biinkal  (for  gold-dust)  =832gr. 
troy  ;  the  bag  of  rice  =  'i  lieng.  maunds,  &c. 

Singapore,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
place  settled  by  the  Malays  emigrating  from  Sumatra, 
and  an  ancient  seat  of  considerable  trade,  was  piirchasiil 
of  the  sultan  of  Juhore  by  the  E.  I.  Comp.  in  IHI!).  |t 
was  then  an  inconsiderable  village ;  but  Sir  Stamford 
Haflles,  who  recommended  the  purchase,  clearly  appr.;- 
heiided  the  a(lvanta,'<es  of  its  situation  for  a  commercial 
entrepot,  and  the  importance  of  its  occupation.  It  was 
placed  at  first  under  a  resident,  but  had  no  organised 
government  for  several  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Cranfurd, 
author  of  the  alilu  work  on  the  I'^astern  Archipelago  vm 

f[overnor  of  .Singapore  from  I8'i3  tu  WiCi.  The  governor 
s  now  asslste.l  by  a  council  of  several  salaried  o.'iccis, 
and  a  recorder's  court  has  lieen  established.  The  i,  ill. 
tiiry  force  consists  of  a  wing  of  the  Madras  nitive  r:  ,,1. 
ment,  and  a  small  detachment  of  artillery.  Ti.-  juiblic 
revenue,  derived  from  an  excise  on  the  consumpti.ui  of 
pork, oiiiuin,  and  home-made  spirits,  government  nuts, 
dues,  lines,  Uc.  innounted  at  an  average  of  the  three 
years  from  |N33  to  I8.'lfi,  to  '2.')4,!173  Sp.  doll,  a  year  ;  and 
the  expenditure  fur  the  same  period  to  'li^,'a\  ditto. 
{S'eirhold.) 

The  town  of  Singapore  Is,  as  already  seen,  situated  on 
the  .S.  side  of  the  Island,  on  hoih  banks  of  the  nviilet  or 
salt  creek  of  its  own  name,  stretching  thence  V..  fur 
about  I)  in.  tu  another  small  creek  of  the  same  kind.  Its 
central  part  is  occupied  with  the  dwellings  of  the  mer. 
chants  and  the  military  cantonments  ;  the  Malay  ipiaitor 
is  At  tlie  K.,  and  the  principal  Chinese  and  cominerdal 
quarter  at  tlii>  W.  extremity,  on  the  riijht  bank  of  tlie 
rivulet,  crossed  by  a  woimIcu  bri.Ige.  'I'he  streets  an:  in 
general  regularly  lahl  out,  an. I  tlio  houses  superioriu 
those  of  I'enang,  though  the  host  are  only  of  brick.  On 
a  hill  N.  of  the  town  is  the  goverment  house  :  the  otiier 
principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  g.tol,  new  ens. 
tom  house,  missionary  chapel,  Armenian  ciiiircli,  aiulilir 
.Singapore  Institution,  founded  by  Sir  S.  liatilcs,  fur  llir 
cultivation  of  the  lanKiiages  of  China,  Slam,  and  llir 
Islan.ls  of  th.-  Malay  archipelago.  \l  prcxnt  it  lias  ..n 
Kngilsh,  a  Malay,  iind  a    I'aniul   school,  and  abniit  in 

finplls ;  It  receives  a  small  pension  fr.nn  gov.'niiiieiu, 
lut  Is  principally  depcii.l.nt  on  siiliscriptioii.  Ships  iir 
in  the  roads,  or  outer  harlioiir,  at  from  I  t.i  ^  in.  Inmi 
town.  'I'he  assistance  lit  a  numlHT of  c.inveiil.iit  ii)ili> 
ers,  whicli  are  always  in  riadini'ss,  enabl.s  ships  tiiinul 
or  unloa.l  with  sc.uccly  any  inti'rruptl.in  lliroii^h.nil  llic 
year  ;  an. I  the  creek  being  mcessilde  to  the  light,  rs  l<ir 
three  f.iiirths  of  a  mile  Inland,  tiie  goods  ar.'  taken  in 
and  .lischarged  at  convenient  quays  bel'ori'  tli.^  priiu'i|til 
warehouses. 

On  a  small  Islan.l,  about  liOm.  S  K.  Singapore,  is  iIr' 
Dutch  s.'ttleinent  of  Kliio,  the  si'at  of  a  D'ltcli  r.'sliliiii. 
with  about  '24,ikmi  Inhabs.  It  was  orlgiiiaiiy  si'iil.'.i  in 
178.1,  and  colonlse.l  a  seemid  time  liy  the  Diil.li  in  isi«; 
but  Its  triule  has  liien  alm.ist  w  holly  riiii.'rs.'il.'.l  hy  ilui 
of  Siug.iinire.  ( .Vii/7«)/(/'»  llrili.i/i  Settlitii.  in  .Wh/iiiij. 
\r.,  I.  •ilHi—'.lW.  ;  I'raie/urd'a  t'.mhiuty  In  Siani.  ii.  'iV'- 
40.'>.  ;   Matiiiin'l  S.  H.  Asm  ;  Sinnaimre  Fue  /')■.■»»,  .\i.  I 

SINKi.Wil.lA.  or  SKNI'.ti.Mil.l.V  (an.  ,V./i<i  (.nf. 
lien),  a  t.iwn  of  ceiitral  Italy,  I'apal  Stales,  I.  g.  ril>iiii. 
on  tlie  Misa,  about  )ni.  Ironi  I'h  in.iiith,  In  the  Adriaiir, 
17  III.  W.N.W.  Aiicona.  I'.ip.  7,0<l<l.  It  Is  nnularly, 
lliouuh  not  strongly,  fortllled  ivith  a  nionn.l  ami  hsilini!, 
aii.l  the  galet  are  liuiidsumu.     Its  calliudral,  ui  the  lu. 
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SISTOW. 

rlnthian  order,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cro«s,  has  some 
good  paintings,  but  nothing  else  very  remarkable.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  the  town  has  a  neat  appearance  ; 
bui  it  is  indifferently  supplied  with  water,  and  Is  said  not 
to  be  very  healthy. 

SinigaKlia  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
fairs.  The  fair  commences  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  ;  but  it 
usually  continues  S  or  6  days  longer.  The  duties  on 
goods  brought  to  the  fair  are  extremely  moderate,  and 
every  thing  is  done  to  promote  the  convenience  of  those 
frequenting  it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
lace,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  jewellery,  brandy  and 
liQueurs,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dried  flsh,  cacao,  coffee, 
spices,  &c.  are  brought  thither  l)y  the  English,  French, 
Austrians,  Americans,  Swiss,  *c.  These  are  exchanged 
for  the  various  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  Italy, 
and  the  Levant ;  consisting,  among  others,  of  raw, 
thrown,  and  wrought  silk ;  oil,  fruits,  cheese,  alum, 
soda,  sumacli,  sulphur,  &c.  The  value  of  the  imports  at 
some  recent  fairs  has  been  estimated  at  about  2,000,(100/. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi ;  the  scudo  = 
4j.  "Id.  very  nearly ;  100  lbs.  Sinigaglia  =  73Jlbs.  avoir- 
diip'iis.  The  ell,  or  braccio,  measures  2.'>-33  Knglish 
inches.  .  ... 

The  port  belonging  to  the  town,  at  the  river's  mouth, 
is  fit  only  for  small  vessels.  Sinigaglla  is  a  bishop's  see. 
According  to  I'olybius,  it  was  colonised  by  the  Komaiis, 
A.u.c.  471.  Having  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  it 
was  t.nken  and  sacked  by  I'ompey.  (  Commercial  Diet.  ; 
Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  i.  258.) 

SIS  row,  or  SiSTOVA,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, iirov.  Uiilgaria,  on  the  Danube,  which  Is  liere  more 
than  5  m.  broad,  36  m.  W.S.W.  Kustchuk.  Pop.,  esti- 
mated ill  Horschclmans  Stein,  at  only  10,000 ;  but  by 
otlier  authorities  at  20,000  and  upwards,  including  many 
Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  It  occupies  a  large 
extent  o(  ground,  surrounded  by  a  palisade  and  a  dry 
ditch.  Mr.  (Juin  says,  "  Slstow  Is  beautifully  situated. 
A  range  of  well-wooded  hills  commences  a  league  or  two 
to  ttie  \V.,  and  extends  a  considerable  way  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town,  rising  at  the 
w.iter's  edge,  winds  its  way  up  the  undulations  of  the 
eminences.  After  ascending  for  a  while,  the  houses  are 
lost;  then  they  appear  higher  up,  and  the  whole  is  pro- 
tected by  a  citadel,  which  crowns  the  summit."  (Steam 
Voi/iine  un  the  Danube,  1.288.)  Slstow  has  some  trade 
in  leather  and  cotton.  It  was  here,  in  IT'.il,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  alter 
the  latter  had  hist  Itimnik.  Ismail,  &c.  to  the  Kussians. 
(Slade's  Germany  and  Kusiia,  /fc.) 

SITTINGBOURNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  F.ngland, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  hund.  Milton,  on  the  mad  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  l.^im.  W.  by  N.  the  latter.  Area 
of  par.,  1,200  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,182.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  running  along  the  high  mad, 
and  has  several  good  inns.  The  parish  church,  a  spa- 
cious building,  has  been  mostl\  renewed  since  I7G2, 
when  It  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  living,  worth  212/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
l.'iOH,  (jiieen  Elizabeth  hieorporated  Sittingbourne  under 
a  mayor  and  jurat,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  2  nieins. 
to  the  II.  of  C,  and  of  holding  a  weekly  market  anil 
fairs ;  hut  these  privileges  seem  never  to  have  been 
exercised,  except  as  respects  the  fairs,  which  are  hidd 
on  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  Oct. 
10.    The  markets  are  held  once  a  tnonth. 

SlVACIli:,  or  PUTIIID  SEA,  the  Palm  I'liKis  »( 
the  ancients,  a  lagoon  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oiinea. 
On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  the  sea  of  AzofT,  liy  the 
narrow  strait  of  Yenltchi,  being  every  where  else  sepa- 
r.iteil  from  it  by  a  narrow,  low,  sandy  tongue  of  land, 
Btrcteliing  N.N.W.  from  Arabat  in  tlu^  Crimea  to  oppo. 
site  Yenltchi,  a  length  of  nearly  70  nv  The  lagoon  is 
slinllow,  and  its  W.  side,  forming  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  is  extremely  irregular.  When  the  wind  blows 
from  the  E.,  the  water  of  the  sea  of  Azoff  Is  forced 
thronijh  the  striut  of  Yenltchi,  and  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lagoon  i  but  at  other  times  it  exhibits  a 
large  extent  of  mud,  the  exVal.itlons  from  which  are,  in 
suinmer,  exceedingly  unhe.dtliy.  The  Salghlr,  the 
priiieiiial  river  of  the  Crimea,  falls  Into  this  lagoon. 

SKllUlKllEEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Minister, 
in  the  most  smitherly  portion  of  the  co.  Cork,  on  the 
lien,  ivhicli  is  nnvig.ible  frinn  Italtiinore  to  within  J  in. 
ofthe  town,  -til  m.  S.W.  Cork.  Pop.,  in  ls:il,  4,430.  U 
is  a  brisk,  thriving  town,  and  has  a  eonsideralde  retail 
trade.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Ilom.  lath,  ehapel,  a 
MelleMll.st  ineeting-hoiise,  several  schools,  a  dispell^ary, 
marliet'hnnse,  barr.iek,  court -house,  and  bridewell, 
I'elly  sessions  are  hi  Id  on  Wednesdays;  and  it  isncon- 
slaliiilarv  and  coast-guard  st  itlnn.  It  has  several  large 
ll'iiir.niills  and  a  hrewcry.  Tlie  exports,  wliieh  prliiel- 
paliy  eiinsl-t  iif  corn,  meal,  lliiur,  and  pruvislniis,  are 
neisilj  slilpped  Irnin  (Udeimit,  2  in.  lower  down  the 
river,  where  vessels  of  2IHI  tons  load  and  unload.  Markets 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays!  fair     May  14.,  July  10., 
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Aug.  2.,  Oct.  12.,  ,nnd  Dec.  II.  and  23.  Fost-o6ace  re- 
venue, in  1830,  607/. ;  in  1836,  833/.  A  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  was  opened  in  1835. 

SKIPTON,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  W. 
riding  CO.  York,  wapentake  Staincliflr  and  Ewcross,  E. 
div.,  in  the  mountainous  distr.  of  ('raven,  and  on  the  Aire, 
38  ra.  W.  Y'ork.  Area  ofpar.,  26,760  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
fi,193.  The  town,  consisting  principally  of  one  spacious 
street.  Is  built  wholly  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
hills-  The  par.  church  has  some  monuments  of  the 
Cliflbrd  family.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch,  is  worth  I8.y.  a 
year.  The  Friends,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  have 
meeting-houses  ;  and  there  is  a  nourishing  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  I,S28,  the  pupils  of  which  are  eligible 
to  the  exhibitions  of  Lady  K.  Hastings  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  and  to  two  exhibitions  in  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  The  town  has  also  another  endowed,  or 
Clerk's  school,  a  national  school,  Ac- 
Near  the  church  is  Skipton  Castle,  the  seat  ofthe  Earl 
of  Thanet,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  soon 
after  the  conquest.  Though  not  well  placed  for  a  for- 
tress, it  was  of  some  consequeuc;  In  that  capacity  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  dismantled  in  IG4C,  hut 
is  now  a  splendidly  fitted  up  noble  residence.  Skipton 
is  governed  by  a. constable  elected  annually  at  the  ma- 
norial court-leet ;  and  the  general  quarter  sessions  for 
the  W.  riding  are  held  In  Its  town  hall.  It  has  some 
paper  and  cotton  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  much  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and 
lyivcrpool  Canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town. 
Market  day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  March  2,^.  j  Palm  Sunday 
eve,  Easter  eve,  and  three  Tuesdays  next  after  Etister, 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Whitsun  eve,  Aug.  .V, 
Nov.  20.  and  a:(  ,  for  horses,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths, 
mercery  and  pedlery. 

SKYE,  one  ofthe  Hebrides,  which  see. 
SLAVONIA, or  SCLAVONIA(Hiing.ir.  Tof-Orszag), 
a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as 
forming  apart  of  Hungary,  and  ehicfly  Included  within 
Its  military  frontier  ;  between  the  Drave  and  Danube  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Save  on  the  S.,  dividing  It  from 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  having  Aus- 
trian Croatia  on  the  W.  Area,  estimated  at  about 
3,000  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  31,5,000,  principally  Slavonians  of 
the  Greek  church  ;  but  partly,  also,  German  colonists, 
Gypsies,  and  Jews.  A  br.riieh  of  the  Cariiic  Alps,  almost 
wholly  of  calcareous  formation,  runs  E.  and  \V .  through 
Slavonia ;  but  these  mountains  arc  of  no  great  <d(!vation, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  siirlace  is  Hat.  The  plains  arc 
very  fertile,  though  frequently  unhealthy  from  the  |irc- 
sence  of  extensive  marshes  along  the  large  rivers. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  most  other  grains,  are  pro- 
duced ill  abundance,  besides  llax,  hemp,  tobacco,  madder, 
&e.  A  good  deal  of  strong  wine  Is  made,  especiallv  in 
Siiini  ..  Fruit  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  there  are  vast 
Orel  fds  of  plums,  uhenee  the  liivourite  liquor  ilivori/za 
is  dis  illed.  The  hill  ranges  are  covered  with  forests, 
consisting  of  excellent  o.ik,  &c.  The  breeding  of  live 
stock,  particularly  of  hogs,  which  feed  at  large  in  the 
forests,  is  extensively  pursued.  The  silkworm  succeeds, 
but  it  is  not  much  reared.  The  prov.  is  said  to  possess 
Iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  perhaps  coal ;  but  marble  only  Is 
raised  Ki  any  quantity.  .Manufactures,  mostly  domestic, 
excepting  some  of  glass  and  earthenware,  potash,  &c. 
The  trade  p.irtly  consists  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
proiluce  of  tlie  prov.,  and  partly  in  the  transit  of  pro- 
ducts. The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle  and 
hogs,  which  go  to  the  most  dist.ant  provs.  ofthe  Austrian 
empire  ;  hides,  skins,  rye,  wheat,  honey  and  wax,  galls, 
timber,  &c.  Slavonia  is  divided  into  3  counties,  and  4 
military  districts:  chief  towns,  Esseck,  the  cap.,  Pcter- 
wardein,  and  Poscga. 

Slavonia  and  th'Knnat  comprise  the  most  important 
portion  of  Hungartiin  mililary  frontier,  the  system  of 
defence  organised  lit  which  deserves  some  notice.  "  The 
object  has  been  to  maintain,  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
along  the  whole  Turkish  frontier  of  Hungary,  a  force 
wliicli.  In  peace,  might  be  enijiloyed  for  the  purposes  of 
quarantine  and  customs,  and  in  war  serve  as  a  portion  of 
tlie  standing  army.  This  has  been  effected  so  pcrfectiv, 
that  in  |ieaee  nearly  40,oiiii  men  dodulv  along  MMIm.  oi 
frontier;  and  they'init  only  feed  and  cfothe  tlieniselvrs, 
but  pay  heavy  taxes  in  money  besides,  and  perform,  also, 
a  consldetable  quantity  of  labour  without  pay.  'I'lie  land 
acquired  by  government  along  the  u  hole  of  tlds  district  Is 
held  as  llefs  on  the  tenure  of  military  and  civil  service, 
fiom  30  to  .'lO  acres  constituting  a  lief.  Each  of  these  is 
hiiunil  to  furnish,  and  to  muinlain  and  clntlie,  accmding 
to  its  size,  one  or  more  meii-al-arins.  The  llefs  are  given 
111  families  composed  of  several  nienihers,  nf  « liieli  the 
eldest  Is  the  home-J'alher,  and  who,  with  tlie  house- 
iiiiillier,  has  the  diieclloii  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  tlie 
liiiuse,  and  llie  right  to  conticd  the  whole  family.  I  he 
llefs  eaiiuot  be  sold:  the  land  is  cultivated  i'or  the  coin- 
iiioii  good  of  all  the  members  uf  a  family  ;  and  the  pro- 
fit, if  uny  remain  after  the  taxes  and  otiior  expenses  are 
Y  y  4 
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defrayed,  is  divided  among  tiiem.  In  moat  rates,  many 
married  couples,  with  tliulr  cliildren,  sometimes  to  tlio 
number  of  IW  individuals,  live  under  the  same  roof,  cul- 
tivate the  same  land,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  obey  the 
same  father.  The  border-family  has  to  do  civil  service 
for  the  state,  as  in  the  repair  or  |>o8t-roads  and  bridges, 
draining  of  swamps,  &c.,  one  day  per  annum  for  every 
English  acre,  and  8  days  a  year  for  the  village.  The 
borderer's  chief  tax,  besides  the  furnishing  the  uniform 
(government  supplying  the  arms,  boots,  &c.),  Is  the  land- 
tax,  amounting,  for  an  entire  fief,  to  from  I5s.  to  30».  a 
year.  In  time  of  peace,  the,  man-at-arms  repairs  to  his 
military  station  for  7  days  at  a  time,  where  the  family 
provides  him  with  food.  Ucsides  this,  he  has  the  duty  of 
transporting  letters,  as  well  as  the  money  and  baggage 
of  his  regiment,  and  of  performing  exercise.  For  the 
ordinary  service,  the  number  of  men  on  duty  amounts  to 
4,180.  In  times  of  disturbance  on  the  Turkish  side,  or 
when  the  plague  is  drawing  near,  it  is  increased  tu  G,800, 
and  in  times  of  still  greater  danger,  to  10,000.  In  time 
of  war,  the  borderer  must  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
army,  and  march  out  of  the  country  if  required.  The 
regular  disposable  force  amounts  to  34,800  men  ;  but  if 
the  reserve  and  the  landwehr  be  calle<i  out,  to  100,000. 
If  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  can  muster  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  men.  (Csii/iloi'ics.)  By  means  of 
alarm-9res  and  bells,  this  immense  force  may  be  sum- 
moned together  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier 
in  the  space  of  4  hours  !  The  borderers  arc  divided  into  7 
regiments.  Every  regiment  receives  its  orders  ultimately 
from  the  council  or  war  at  Vienna.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  has  no  control  over  the  levy  and  supply  of  these 
troops;  and  the  schools,  the  language  of  the  service,  and 
many  of  the  laws  in  the  military  border,  arc  exclusively 
German."  ( Paget' s  Hungary,  SjC,  ii.93 — 103.;  Csap- 
lovict,  GemaUe  von  Unearn  ;  Oesterr.,  Nat.  Encyc. ) 

SLEAFOKD  (NEW),  a  niarket-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Flaxwcll  in  Kesteven,  on 
the  Slea,  16  m.  S.S.E.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.,  3,ICU 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,587.  The  town  consists  princi- 
pally of  three  streets,  and  has  a  prosperous  apiiearance. 
The  church,  founded  in  1271,  is  interesting  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  tower,  at  the  W.  end,  is  much  the  oldest 
fart,  and  Is  early  English  ;  but  8unn<mntcd  by  a  spire, 
44  fi  in  height,  of  a  later  date.  The  aisles,  transept, 
&c.  are  in  the  decorated,  and  tlie  chancel  and  utiier  parts 
in  the  perpendicular,  style.  I'hc  whole  of  the  details  of 
this  church,  in  all  its  styles,  are  very  good.  (Hickman's 
UolMc  Archil.)  In  the  chancel  are  several  monuments 
to  the  Carr  family,  one  of  whom  founded  and  endowed  a 
free-school  in  the  town,  and  an  hospital  for  12  pocr  men. 
The  school  was  closed  from  I8IK  to  183.'),  during  which  pe- 
riod the  school-house  was  rebuilt ;  in  the  latter  year  it  was 
re-opcnrd,  when  it  had  an  income  of  189/.  a  year.  I'here 
.ire  several  other  charities,  particularly  Alvey's  school, 
for  40  cliildren,  which  has  received  many  endowments 
since  that  of  its  founder,  d'id  Rep.  on  Charities,  part  iv.) 
Formerly  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a  |>alace  at  New 
Sleaford,  but  it  nu  longer  exists.  A  new  Gothic  sessions 
house  has  lately  been  uullt,  in  which  petty  sessions  are 
held ;  and  various  pther  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  town.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  170/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. Market  days,  Mondays  ;  fairs,  Plow,  Easter,  and 
Whit  Monday,  IV)r  liorscs,  cattle,  and  flieep ;  Aug.  13. 
fur  provisions ;  and  Oct.  20.  fur  cattle  and  sheep.  (Pari. 
Ilejtortt,  &C. ) 

SLESWICK  (Germ.  Sclileiwig),  a  duchy  belonging 
to  Denmark,  comprising  the  ,S.  part  of  thejieninsniauf 
Jutland,  between  lat.  M°  15'  and  .5.'S<^30'  N.  and  long. 
8'J  40*  and  10*^  10'  E.,  having  Jutland  Proper  to  the  N., 
.S.  Ilolstein,  fruiq  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eyder; 
E.  the  Ualtic,  and  W.  the  North  .Sea.  Area,  including 
the  adjacent  Islands,  3,4.')0  sq.  ni.  Pop.,  In  1835,  3,38,IU2. 
Surface  low,  and  aencrally  flat,  being  in  parts  varied 
only  by  a  few  undulatUig  hills.  Almost  the  whole  of  its 
western  coast  is  either  below  or  elevated  very  little  above 
the  sea.  being  defended  from  its  irruptions  (from 
which,  however,  it  has  frequently  sulTereil  much)  by 
immense  dykes  and  sluices.  The  country  so  protected 
consists  prmcinally  of  very  rich  marsh  land,  aflbrdlng 
pasturage  fur  large  herdsof  very  superior  cattle,  as  well 
as  great  numbers  of  tine  horses.  In  the  intarior  the 
toil  is  sandy,  Intcrtperied  with  hcatht,  and  not  very 
productive,  but  on  the  eastern  tide  it  is  fertile.  There 
are  no  minerals  of  importance.  The  produce  of  corn, 
consisting  principally  of  rye  and  barley.  Is  sufflclent  for 
home  contumi>ti<>n  ;  and  flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are 
also  grown.  But  the  raising  of  cattle  and  iKirset  forms 
the  staple  employment;  and  these,  with  butter  and 
cheese,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  flshery 
it  carrlcu  on  to  some  extent.  The  deHclenry  of  timber 
for  fuel  it  compensated  by  the  abundanre  of  turf.  The 
country  It  mostly  open  ;  liul  it  is  in  parts  inclosed  with 
quickset  heilKCS,  and  the  farm-houses  are  neat,  anil  have 
a  comfortable  appearance.  The  manuractiirrs,  which  are 
uulmpurtant,  contitt  moitly  of  linen,  hempen,  and  wool- 
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len  fabrics,  made  in  the  peasants'  cottages.  Lace  Is  pra> 
duced  at  Tondern,  and  there  are  a  few  paper,  tile,  and 
otiier  factories.  Flensborg  is  the  principal  place  of 
trade:  Sleswick,  Kiel,  and  Tonningen,  are  the  other 
chief  towns.  Tills  duchy  preserves  several  of  Its  ancient 
laws  and  Institutions;  feudal  vassalage,  however,  was 
abolislied  in  1805. 

Sleswick,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  long,  narrow  gulpli, 
or  arm  of  tne  sea,  callctd  the  Sley,  21  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  70  m.  N.N.W.  Hamburgh  ;  lat.  M°  31'  1.V'  N.,  long. 
9°  34'  45"  E.  Pop.,  according  to  Horschelmanns  Stein, 
11,000.  Though  irregularly  built, -Its  brick  hous», 
neatness,  and  manner  of  building,  make  it  look  like  a 
Dutch  town.  It  has  3  churches.  Including  the  cathedral, 
with  several  monuments,  and  a  remarkable  altar-screen  ; 
several  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  schools  fur 
the  poor,  a  patriotic  union,  and  other  societies,  a  nun- 
nery, a  savings'  bank,  with  manufactures  of  lace,  woollin 
stuns,  earthenware,  &c.  Its  commerce  has  been  a  good 
deal  increased  since  the  improvements  in  the  navigatiuii 
of  the  Sley  ;  still,  however,  it  Is  accessible  only  by  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels.  It  was  formerly  a  member  nf 
the  Hansoatic  league,  and  a  town  of  some  note  as  early 
as  the  9th  century.  In  its  immediate  Vicinity  is  th>: 
castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Holstein- Gottorp,  and  now  occupied  by  the  governor 
of  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  (Stein  s  Hand, 
buch  dcr  Geog.,  S/c.) 

SLIGO,  amarit.  co.of  Ireland,  prov.  Connauglit,  hav. 
ing  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  \i.  the  en.  Leitrim,  S.  E.  Uos- 
cominon,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  Mayo.  Area,  434,887  acro,«, 
of  whicli  168,71 1  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  8,200  water. 
Surface  much  diversifled  ;  but  though  it  has  a  consider- 
able extent  of  level  rich  land,  it  is,  speaking  generally, 
mountainous,  rough,  and  boggy.  There  arc  a  few  pretty 
large  estates ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  co.  is 
divided  among  small  proprietors.  The  statements  as  to 
the  mode  of  occupying  land,  its  management,  and  tliu 
condition  of  the  innabs.,  given  under  the  notice  of  tlii; 
CO.  Leitrim  (which  sec),  may  be  applied  with  little  or  no 
modification  to  this  co.  The  great  increase  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  town  of 
Sllgo,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  correspAnuing 
extension  of  cultiv.itinn  in  this  co.  and  the  contiguuiis 
portions  of  Leitrim.  Hut  unhappily  the  extension,  ami 
even  improvement  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  it  not  always  ,k- 
companied  by  any  corresponding  improvement  in  tlie 
condition  of  the  occupiers,  which  is  here  extremely  bail. 
The  con-ncrf  system  (ice  ante,  p.  40.)  has  made  much 
progress  In  this  co.;  the  competition  for  land  is  extreme; 
and  the  occupier  of  any  overrented  patch  that  may  chuo<c 
to  part  with  it,  never  fails  to  get  a  considerable  sum  m 
"  tenants  right."  Average  rent  of  land,  IDs,  Hd.  ,in 
acre.  It  has  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any 
importance.  Principal  rivers,  Gavoge,  Arrow,  Awin- 
more,  &c.  It  Is  divided  into  6  baronies  and  .19  parishes, 
and  returns  3  moms,  to  the  H.  of  C,  two  being  for  tlie 
CO.  and  one  for  the  bor.  of  Sllgo,  the  only  town  of  any 
Importance  in  the  co.  Itegistered  electors  for  the  co.,  in 
1839-40,  l,.W4.  In  1831,  Sllgo  iiud  29,588  inhab.  houses, 
32,203  families,  and  171,705  inhabs.,  of  whom  83,730  were 
males,  and  88,035  females. 

Slioo,  a  pari.  bur.  and  sea-port  town,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connauglit,  cap.  of  the  above 
Co.,  at  the  bottom  of  Sllgo  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  llie 
river  fJnrvoge,  107  m.  N.VV.  Dublin;  lat.  ft4>^  2/  N, 
long.  s"22'  \V.  Pop.,  in  1821,  14,I»I  ;  in  1«31,  l.^l.W. 
The  town,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  in- 
creasing botli  In  wealth  and  population,  is  Intcrseeti >l 
by  the  Garvnge,  which  has  Its  source  in  Lough  (iill,  ills-  j 
tant  about  3  in.  The  larger  portion,  which  Is  on  the  S.  I 
side  of  the  river,  is  connecteil  with  th.it  on  the  N.  by :' 
bridges.  The  ttreeti  are  Irregularly  laid  out,  and  thibr 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow,  dirty,  ludly 
paved,  and  badly  lighted.  Of  late  years,  however,  seve- 
ral new  markets,  ware!'.ouses,  and  lines  of  streets,  have 
been  erected  ;  and  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  bu.stle  ,inil 
apnearance  of  a jilaco  of  trade.  Water  Is  supplied  liy 
pul>lic  pumps.  The  town  has  a  library  2  news-rooms,  ii 
small  theatre,  and  a  cavalry  barrack.  The  eccleslaslii  il 
buildings  comprise  the  par.  churches  of  ,St.  John  mil 
Cnlry  ;  a  large  Hum.  Catn.  chapel,  a  Dominican  ciiriveiit, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Iiulciiendeni.s 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  ruins  of  Sllijo  niim,nsterr 
deserve  notice  for  their  architecture  and  i'lira  monument 
of  O'Conor  Sllgo,  who  died  in  1023.  There  are  2  par. 
schnols,  a  school  in  conni.'Ction  with  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education,  one  on  the  foundation  uf  Krasmiii 
Smith,  and  one  under  the  Incorporated  Society.  The 
County  luflrinary.  Fever  Hospital,  and  Di8p('iis.nry,  and 
a  mendicity  assmiatlun,  are  within  the  town,  I.nialifi 
are  sent  tu  the  district  asylum  fur  Coniiaught,  ut  llalli- 
naslne. 

The  bnr,,  which  w.ts  cliartercHi  by  Jann-  I  In  UN, 
is  divided,  under  the  Irish  Munlclp.il  Itelbrni  Aet,3aiiil 
4  Victoria,  cap.  108,,  Into  3  wards,  and  it  guvcriiuii  hi  a 
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provost,  .'>  other  aldermen,  and  IH  councillors.  Sligo  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  since  the  Union 
it  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C. 

Tlie  boundary  of  the  pari.  bor.  extends  1  Irish  m.  from 
the  market  cross  in  every  direction.  Itegistered  electors, 
in  l83')-40, 1,131.  The  boundary  of  the  municipal  bor. 
is,  iiowever,  of  more  limited  dimensions.  A  board  of 
I'dnimissioners,  a|>pointed  under  local  acts,  superintends 
the  police  of  tlie  town,  and  tlie  improvement  and  rigu- 
lation  of  the  quays  and  harbour,  witli  power  to  impose 
rates  for  those  purposes.  Under  their  management,  the 
port  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  An  extensive  new 
quay  and  wareliouses  have  been  erected  outside  the 
bar ;  and  though  rather  ditticult  of  access,  the  port  is 
now  very  tolerable.  There  are  about  12  ft.  water  close 
to  the  quay,  so  that  vessels  of  250  and  300  tons  come  up 
to  the  town.  The  assizes  and  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  for  the  co.  are  held  here ;  the  latter  four  times  in 
tlie  year ;  and  petty  sessions  every  Tliursday.  The 
court-liouse,  though  a  modern  structure,  is  too  small  for 
the  convenient  despatch  of  business.  The  co.  gaol,  a 
large  and  well  constructed  building  on  the  polygonal 
plan,  is  furnished  with  a  tread-mill. 

Tlie  linen  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with 
some  spirit,  is  now  nearly  extinct  The  town  has  several 
flour  mills,  a  distillery,  and  four  breweries.  The  markets 
for  corn  and  butter,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  are  held 
in  buiUUugs  erected  for  the  purpose.  There  la  a  valu- 
able salmon  fishery  close  to  the  town. 

Sligo  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  country,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  u  considerable  and  increasing  trade. 
Tlie  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce :  thus,  in  1835,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  amounted  to  3<;9,4gO/. ;  of  which  the  value  of 
corn,  meal,  and  flour  made  185,414/.,  and  tliat  of  pro- 
visions (beef,  pork,  &c.)  181,830/.  The  imports  consist 
of  colonial  products,  Knglish  goods,  tobacco,  wine,  coal, 
salt,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  the  country  de- 
nondant  upon  it.  Gross  customs'  revenue  in  1840, 
hfi'Mt.  Post-office  revenue  In  1831),  2,203/.;  in  1830, 
2,600/.  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial 
Bank,  National,  and  Agricultural  do.,  are  established  In 
the  town,  which  has  also  two  newspapers. 

The  intercourse  between  the  port  and  Lough  Gill, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  Garvoge,  is  pre- 
vented by  a  dam  thrown  across  the  latter  fur  the  use  of 
the  large  flour  mills.  This  obstruction  is  much  com- 
plained of,  and  will,  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
removed.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  has  many  fine  seats,  'J'he  pop.  is  com- 
paratively respectable  and  well  off.  (Boundary  and 
Railway  Reports, Sic.) 

SMOLENSKO,  a  government  of  European  Russhi, 
between  the  !M  and  57tli  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  30th 
and  'iflth  K.  hmg.,  having  N.  the  governments  I'skof  and 
Tver,  E.  Moscow  and  Kaluga,  W.  WItcpsk  and  Moglillef, 
and  S.  Urlof  and  Toheriiigof.  Area  estimated  at  20,220 
sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1838,  1,004,200.  Surface  mostly  an  un. 
diiiating  plain,  in  some  parts  marsliy  ;  in  the  N.  is  a 
more  elevated  plateau,  in  which  the  Dniepr  and  several 
other  rivers  have  their  source.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  more  corn,  principally  rye,  is  grown  tlian  is 
required  fur  home  consumption.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  hops,  are  cultivated.  Cattle  breeding  is  less  attended 
to ;  but  a  good  many  hogi  are  reared.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive,  and  are,  in  fact,  tlie  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Game  is  very  plentiful ;  and  bees  are  reared 
almost  every  where.  Iron,  copper,  and  salt,  are  found. 
Manufactures  few,  being  nearly  confined  to  leather,  glass, 
wares,  pitch,  &c. ;  with  sawing  works,  distilleries,  and 
a  few  carpet  factories  in  the  cap.  The  raw  produce  of 
the  government  is  ex|)urted,  in  large  quantities,  to  Riga, 
Wilnn,  and  Moscow.     It  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
aliove  gov.,  on  the  Dniepr,  230  m.W.  by  S.  Moscow,  lat. 
54"  47' II"  N.,  long.  32<^  3'  E.  Pop.  nearly  10,000.  It 
is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  massive  wall  flanked  with  towers.  It  appears  to 
advantage  at  a  distance,  but  is  in  reality  n  poor  town, 
tlie  houses  being  mostly  of  only  one  story,  and  built 
ufwond;  but  since  it  was  burned  by  the  Russians,  per- 
vlously  to  their  evacuating  it  on  the  advance  of  the 
Freniii  in  1812,  it  has  been  (lartially  rebuilt  of  stone  and 
brick. 

Smolcnsko  has  3  cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bell 
weliihing  :SM  cwts. ;  iO  Greek  churches ;  3  convents ;  a 
Lutheran  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  a  seminary  ;  gym- 
nasium \  a  military  scliool  for  nobles ;  several  liospitals  ; 
and  some  carpet,  hat,  soap,  and  leather  factories.  In 
I  HIM,  the  erection  of  an  iron  pyramid  was  commenced 
liere,  Intended  to  commemorate  the  resistance  made 
by  the  town  to  the  French  in  IHI2. 

Snioleiisko  is  of  considerable  antiquity.     It  has  suf- 

fereii  nuincrous  vicissitudes,  but  has  always  been  a  town 

of  some  consequence.    (Schnitxler,  l.a  Russie ;  I'ossart, 

liim  llaiserlh  Huiilnnri. ) 

SMV  UNA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and  sc:i-port 
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of  Asia  Minor,  the  greatest  emporium  of  W.  Asia,  un 
the  W.  side  of  the  Meles,  a  stream  which,  though  of 
small  dimensions,  has  acquired  an  immortality  of  re- 
nown, at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  its  own  name  (an. 
Hermius  Sinus),  lat.  38°  25*  36"  N.,  long.  27°  6'  4.5"  E. 
Its  pop.  may  be  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  150,000, 
more  than  half  being  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Franks,  &a  It  is  surrounded,  at  some 
distance,  by  an  amphitlieatre  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
leave  it  open  only  towards  the  sea;  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  city,  on  the  W.,  is  the  ancient  Mons 
I'iigus,  which  commands  a  noble  view.  This  eminence 
is  now  called  the  Castle  Hill,  from  a  citadel  erected  on 
its  summit,  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  Emperor  John 
Comnenus.  "  A  triangular  plain,  spread  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill  along  the  shore,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hill  itself, 
compose  the  site  of  Smyrna.  One  side  extends  along 
the  shore  from  W.  to  E.  for  about  2)  m.  The  Turks 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  their  streets  hanging 
down  the  slopes  of  the  hill ;  the  Armenians  are  in  the 
centre;  the  Jews  have  two  or  three  dllferent  places 
around  both ;  and  the  Franks  spread  themselves  in  the 
flat  ground  and  close  to  the  shore.    Extending  S.E.  is  a 

fdaiii  tilled  with  gardens  ;  and  every  part  of  the  city  is 
nterspersed  with  shady  trees."  (Burgess's  Greece  and 
the  Levant,  il.6T,m.) 

The  view  of  Smyrna  from  the  bay,  rising  amphitheatre, 
wise  from  the  water's  cdg<!,  backed  by  the  hill  crowned 
with  its  old  castle,  is  grand  and  im|)ressivc.  Unfortunately, 
however,  its  interior  has  all  the  odious  features  common 
to  most  Turkish  towns.  "  If  a  flrst  view  bo  calculated 
to  make  a  favourable  impression,  this  is  not  confirmed  by 
an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  Frank 
quarter  is  dirty,  ill  paved,  and  narrow ;  in  addition  tu 
which,  it  is  rendered  almost  impassable  by  long  strings 
of  camels  and  porters  carrying  huge  bales  of  cotton. 
The  houses  (excepting  those  of  the  consuls  and  principal 
merchants,  which  are  large  and  commodious)  are  mise- 
rably built ;  the  sides  consist  often  of  planks  ;  and  when 
of  bricks,  the  wails  are  too  thin  to  keep  cut  cold  and 
damp.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  are  made  to  shut 
close ;  and  if  locks  appear  on  the  latter,  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  be  serviceable.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  accommodation  for  travellers.  The  only  inn  in 
the  town  contains  but  a  single  decent  room ;  and  llie 
noise  of  revelry  is  incessant.  Besides  this,  there  are  three 
boarding-houses ;  but  furnished  lodgings  are  not  to  bo 
procured,  nor  can  furniture  be  hired  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  The  apparatus  commonly  used  for  supplying 
warmth  to  the  body  in  cold  weather,  is  a  brazier  placed 
under  tlie  table,  which  is  covered  by  a  large  cloth  held  by 
each  member  of  the  family  circle  up  to  the  chin,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  escaping.  Grates  and  stoves  have  of 
late  years  been  introduced ;  but  they  are  still  rare,  and  to 
be  seen  only  in  Frank  dwellings.  The  shops  are  little 
dark  rooms,  but  tolerably  supplied  with  European  arti- 
cles. The  bazaars,  with  tlieir  long  covered  rows  of 
stalls,  built  with  sundry  precautions  against  lire,  whose 
ravages  are  awfully  common,  are  secured  by  iron  gates 
closed  at  night.  As  to  the  rest,  Turkish  towns  in  gene- 
ral ofTer  little  variety,  and  the  description  already  given 
of  Constantinople  applies  to  Smyrna,  except  as  regards 
the  finer  buildings,  greater  extent,  and  gaudy  exterior  of 
the  capital."  (Elliot's  Y'ratv/*,  11.34— 3(5.) 

The  principal  buildings  of  Smyrna  are,  the  bazaar  and 
bezeslcin,  or  market-jilace ;  the  vizicr-khan,  constructed 
of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre ;  the  palace 
of  the  viulsellim,  or  governor,  and  the  various  mosques, 
churches,  hospitals,  &c.    There  is  a  large  public  hos- 

Kital  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Frank  quarter,  supported 
y  the  Greeks,  Franks,  and  other  Christians,  whicli 
ranks  high  in  Turkey  for  its  school  of  medicine.  Its 
buildings  comprise  a  laboratory,  and  three  sets  of  wards 
around  a  court-yard  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus  is  very  extensive,  and  occupies 
tlie  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  This  fortress  has  been 
frequently  repaired  by  tlie  Turks,  and  accordingly  pro- 
sents  an  incongruous  Intermixture  of  architecture;  hut 
it  is  now  mostly  deserted,  and  in  ruins,  though  a  few 
old  cannons  be  still  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within 
are  some  vaults  and  cisterns,  supposed  to  be  co.eval 
with  its  foundation  ;  and  a  large  but  abandoned  mosque, 
formerly  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  is  sup|iiised,  though  on  no  very  good 
authority,  to  have  sufl'ered  martyrdom  near  the  same 
spot. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches,  (Rev.  ii.  U.)  And,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
"  tliere  is  not  one  of  these  churches  within  whose  pre- 
cincts the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  now  gives  so  distinct  and 
certain  a  sound.  While  Alohammed  is  acknowledged  in 
'20  mosques,  and  Jews  assemble  in  several  synagoguoi, 
the  faith  of  the  Messiah  is  taught  in  an  ArmcniBii,  & 
Greek,  and  2  R.  Catholic  churches,  and  in  2  Pruteiitant 
ch.npels,  one  connected  witli  the  English,  the  other  with 
the  Dutch  consulate."  (Trav.  11.45,40.)  The  Armeuiana 
have  a  large  academy  at  Smyrna. 
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Ueing  surrounded,  as  already  stated,  by  an  amphl- 
tlicatru  of  mountiiins,  whicli  concentrate  tlio  rays  of  the 
sun  and  interrupt  the  breeze,  the  heats  at  Smyrna, 
from  June  to  the  middle  of  Sept.,  are  usually  intense ; 
and  If  the  ifUiat,  or  sea-breeze,  fall,  the  inhab.  are  almost 
suflbcatcd.  This  (treat  heat  and  want  of  ventillation,  joined 
to  the  6ltby  and  crowded  state  of  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  want  of  any  efficient  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  seldom  fails  to  generate  the  most  de- 
structive diseases  ;  among  which,  the  plague  not  uiifre- 
qucntly  makes  its  apiiearance,  and  commits  dreadful 
ravages.  At  suolh  periods  nil  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse immediately  cease  j  and  tlie  Krank  inhab.  retire 
to  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  country  houses  in  the 
gurrounding  villages.  The  Turks,  who  are  tlrm  predus- 
tinarians,  have  hitherto  taken  few  or  no  precautions  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  the  Infection,  or  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  it  Is  stated  by  late  travellers  that  some 
change  is  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  tills  respect, 
and  that  the  principal  '1  urkish  inhab.  arc  slowly  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  devices  by  which  Kiiropeans  attempt  to 
w.ird  off  the  malady.  (C'handler'i  Asia  Minor,  chap.  19.  j 
B.irgess,  11.  7R.) 

Port  and  Commerce.  —  Though  frequently  overthrown 
by  earthquakes,  and  laid  waste  by  hostile  incursions,  the 
excellence  of  her  port,  and  her  advantageous  situation 
for  commerce,  has  always  made  Smyrna  be  rebuilt ;  and 
she  still  continues  to  be  a  great  citv,  while  Kphesus, 
Miletus,  and  other  celebrated  emporiums  on  the  same 
coast,  have,  from  the  filling  up  of  their  harbours,  been 
long  since  reduced  to  total  ruin.  TheCulph  of  Smyrna. 
the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  island  of  Mytileiie 
on  the  N.,  and  Cape  Carabourun  on  the  S.,  is  deep  and 
angular,  the  ilistancc  following  a  ship's  course  from  tlie 
entrance  to  the  city,  being  about  II  nautical  leagues. 
There  is  exciillent  anchorage  In  most  parts  of  the  fJiilph, 
merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on  its  N.  side.  Siiips  of 
large  burden  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from 
five  to  seven  fathoms  ;  but  ihe  water  is  so  deep  that  they 
may  lie  close  alongside  tlie  quays.  Tiie  inbal,  or  sea- 
breeze,  blows  from  morning  till  evening  during  the  hut 
months,  and  is  always  waited  for  by  ships  going  up  to 
the  city ;  and  there  being  no  obstructions  in  the  way, 
the  services  of  pilots  are  not  required.  In  tlie  night  a 
land  breeze  generally  blows  from  the  city  out  to  sea. 

The  principal  articles  of  Import  consist  of  grain,  furs, 
iron,  butter,  &c.,  finin  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  and  of 
cotton  stulTs  and  twist,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  cofTee, 
sugar,  cochineal  and  dye  woods,  iron,  tin,  and  tin  plates, 
rum,  brandy,  paper,  cheese,  glass,  wine,  &c.,  from  Great 
Britain,  I'rance,  Italy,  tlie  U.  States,  Xc.  C'olTee  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  considerable  article :  it  comes  prin- 
cipally from  America  and  Kngland,  and  tlic  annual  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  3,OUO.'>00  okes. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  i.iw  silk  and  cotton, 
the  former  produced  about  lirusa,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
Kngland  ;  fruits,  particularly  raisins,  and  flgs  ;  opium, 
wliich  goes  chiedy  to  America  and  Holland ;  rlmliarb, 
and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  gums ;  olive  oil,  madder 
roots,  Turkey  carpets,  vallonea,  sponge,  galls,  wax, 
copper,  hare-skins,  from  3fi(>,(HX)  to  'ino.dOO  annually ; 
goats'  wool,  safflower,  &c.  Burgess,  who  visited  Smyrna 
In  July,  1H34,  says,  "British  commerce,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  present  state  of  the  harbour,  is  by  far  the  must 
considerable.  There  are  now  30  vessels  under  cargo,  of 
which  more  than  a  half  are  bound  for  (ireat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Knglish  appear  to  engross  the  com- 
merce of  fruit ;  the  French  of  cotton  ;  the  Dutch  trade 
is  entirely  fallen  off."  (ii.  HO— 8.i.)  The  principal  foun- 
dation of  tlio  commerce  of  Smyrna  consists  in  tlie 
caravans,  composed  principally  of  Armenians,  tliat  ar- 
rive from  Persia  and  tlie  Kast,  at  (ixed  periods,  which 
arc  nearly  Identical  with  those  of  liie  arrival  and 
departure  of  most  of  tlie  fdrcign  ships  I'requenting  tlie 
port.  They  carry  to  and  coiivi'y  away  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  exports  and  imiiorts.  Bargains  are  princi- 
pally cflTected  by  Jew  brokers,  many  of  whom  have 
amassed  considerab'e  fortunes.  I'piin  an  average,  the 
selling  charges,  generally,  may  becalculat.d  .'.t  about  12 
per  cent.,  and  the  cliargi's  on  purchasing  at  about  H  per 
cent.  The  money,  wciglits.  and  measures,  are  incully 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
piastres  of  40  paras.  Tlie  value  oi  the  pi.istri'  lluctuatcs 
according  to  the  exchange;  but,  in  1X31,  Burgess  re. 
celved  97J  lor  I/,  sterling,  and  the  Sp.inish  dollar,  at  the 
same  time,  was  worth  vl]  [liastres.  Tlie  oke.  which  is 
tlie  principal  weight  aa|^  lbs.  Illl  ir/,.  avoird. ;  the 
quintal  =  l'i7''l'4  ills,  uvolrd.  (('(//».  hid.) 

Smyrna  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
I'Msli,  incluciiiig  red  mullet,  oysters,  &c.,  are  very  plen- 
tiful in  the  bay  ;  and  gain:-  of  all  kinds,  mutton,  llie  disli 
of  wild  boars,  &e.,  are  good  and  almndanl.  Wlievaiid 
clotted  cream  are  used  in  great  quantities.  S^weet 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  watei-inelniis,  iig<,  and  gr.iiies, 
are  grown  iu  great  perfection  in  the  environs,  pirtiiii- 
larly  at  Menonien,  and  tlie  other  villages  on  tin:  opposite 
tide  uf  the  Uulph  ;   wlienvo  boats  carrying   fruits  and 
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other  provisions,  are  continually  passing  to  Smyrna. 
Mr.  Burgess  gives  the  ordinary  prices  of  certain  arti- 
cles as  follows :— Eggs  4  to  (i  paras  each  ;  milk  30  do. 
per  oke ;  a  small  loaf  6  or  8  do. ;  melons  20  paras  the 
oke,  grapes  30  do. ;  mutton  2  piast.  10  par.  tho  oke ;  beef 
little  more  than  half  that  price,  &c. 

Most  travellers  speak  of  the  agreeable  society  met 
with  In  Smyrna  ;  and  the  Greeks  of  the  city  have  begun 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  costumes  of  western  Europe, 

Historical  Notice.  —  The  accounts  of  the  foundation 
and  early  history  of  Smyrna  are  obscure  and  somewhat 
contradictory.  The  most  probable  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Euhesus.  (,Strabo,  lib. 
xiv.)  After  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  inhab,  being  dis- 
persed among  the  surrounding  villages.  At  the  distance 
of  about  41)0  years,  u  project  for  reconstructing  the  city 
would  appear"to  have  been  entertained  by  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  by  that 
conqueror,  but  by  Antigonus  and  Ivysiinachus.  The  city 
built  by  tlufm  was  not,  however,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
city,  which  stood  on  the  flat  shore  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  Meles,  about  2J  m.  N,E.  from  the  modern  city.  The 
admirable  port  and  otiier  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
newly  built  city  rendered  it  in  a  sliort  time  one  of  tho 
most" populous,  wealthy,  and  handsomest  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  "  It  Is,"  says  Strabo,  "  the  finest  city  of  Asia. 
Part  of  it  is  built  on  a  hill ;  but  the  finest  edilVces  are  on 
the  plairi  not  far  from  tiic  sea,  over  against  the  temple  of 
Cybelc.  The  streets  are  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be, 
straight,  wide,  .and  paved  with  freestone.  It  has  many 
stately  buildings,  magnificent  porticoes,  majestic  temples 
(including  a  Ilomcrium,  or  temple  In  honour  of  Humeri, 
a  public  library,  and  n  convenient  harbour,  which  maybe 
shutat  pleasure."  (Lib.  xiv.  subinit  )  Under  the  Romans 
Smyrna  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  rebuilt  tho  city,  after  it  had  been  almost  di'- 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Sophists ;  anil,  along  with  Kphesus,  became  re- 
nowned ns  a  school  of  oratory  and  science. 

In  more  modern  times  it  lias  undergone  innumeraliln 
calamities,  from  wiiich,  as  already  stated,  nothing  but  Its 
admirable  sitii.itinn  for  commerce  could  have  cnalileil  it 
to  recover.  It  was  taken  and  given  up  to  military  exe- 
cution by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  or  Tlinur  Ucc,  in 
1402  ;  and  finally  came  into  tlie  possession  of  the  Tuiks, 
In  1424. 

Smyrna  Is  one  of  the  numerous  cities  that  contendid 
for  the  lionour  of  being  tlie  birtli-place  of  Homer  ;  anil 
Cliios,  perhaps,  excepted,  slie  would  seem  to  havetiie 
b<\«t  claim  to  tliis  proud  distinction.  Hotiieri  Swijniici 
suum  esse  cvt{tiriiimit ;  iluifuc  eliam  dcluhrum  ejus  in 
vppido  dCL'icaveriitit."  (Cicero  pro  Archiii,  cap.  n.) 
From  beii  g  born  on  llio  banks  of  the  Meles,  wliirli 
wasiieii  liie  walls  of  the  ancient  .is  well  as  of  tlio  iiioilom 
city.  Homer  is  sometimes  calleil  .M(ksii;encs. 

"  ItlintI  MclesiKt'no<i  lliencc  Ifnincr  callM, 
Whose  Jiocni  lMiu.'bus  I'liallcng'tl  for  lii.s  own." 

Thence,  also,  Tllmllus  (lib.  iv.  eleg.  i.  v,  210,)  rails  liis 
poems  Siclclras  C/inrlas  i  and  Paiisanias  says  ( /(/r/in/c. 
cap,  T).),  that  a  c.ive  was  poiiili'd  out  at  tlie  source  of  tliu 
Jleles,  where  they  wen?  said  to  have  been  coni|Ki.seii. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  and  the  still 
more  destructive  attacks  of  Imrbarlaris,  Sinyriia  lias  lint 
few  considerable  remains  of  antiquity.  Tlipy  consist 
principally  of  portions  of  the  old  walls,  especially  along 
the  ciistle-liill,  wiili  some  vestiges  of  tlie  tlieatre  ami  sla- 
diiim.  Many  pedestals,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  medals, 
have  been  and  are  still  discovered  in  digging;  aiid  pir- 
haps  no  place  has  contributed  more  than  this  to  enrich 
the  rollectious  and  cabinets  of  Europe, 

It  has  lieen  siipposeii  by  Chaiiiller  and  others,  thiittlic 
mud  and  other  detritus  broiigiit  down  b)  the  Kodns 
(an,  Ilcnnns),  wliii  li  has  its  enibouclmre  ou  the  N,  side 
of  the  (tiilpli,  will,  in  the  end,  nil  up  tiie  ciianncl ;  and  by 
depriving  tlie  city  of  its  port,  eirectiially  cinisumniatc  its 
ruin.  But  though  this  efl'ect  may  ultimately  be  broiiglit 
nbmit,  it  is  abundantly  certain,  coin)iaring  the  iianks  at 
the  river's  month  with  the  space  that  has  to  vc  liliiii  np, 
,  th.it  n  ieiigtiieiied  series  of  ages  must  previously  elapse. 

Bcsiiles  the  .aiuiiorities  iilreaiiy  referred  to,  see  Ancient 

I  Vnivcrsiil  llistoii/,  vii.,  410,,  Kvo,  ed  ,  Ac. 

I      SNOWDON,  a  mountain  of  N,  Wales,  in  Cacrnarvnn- 

slilre,  being  at  once  the  highest  in  th(!  range  of  wImcIi  it 

I'orms  a  part,  and  in  S,  Britain,     The  minintain,  nhlcli 

i  is  about  10  m,  S,l''..  from  Caernarvon,  terinioates  in  vari- 

j  oils  peaks;  tiie  particular  peak,  llie  Wyddva  (loniplcii- 

ousl,  to  whicli  the  name  Snowdon  is  more  particnliiily 

apiiliralile,  and   which   scarcely  oiit-tiips  .several  of  tlm 

j  MirrouiKling  summits,  is  3,,'i7i  ft,  above  the  level  ofthe 

I  sea.      The  W,  side  of  the  mountain  Is  very  ptecipilons, 

and  is  composed  partly  of  pentagonal  iLHsaltie  colinnns, 

1  Tiie  vii'W  Irom  the  summit  is  very  extensive,     "  I  saiv 

I  from  it,"  says   Pennant,  "the  co.  of  Chester,  Ihe  hiKli 

;  hills  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  tho  N.  of  EngLtud,  .Scolland, 

and  Irolund  ;  a  plain  view  of  the  Ulo  of  Man  ;  uud  that 
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SOCOTUA. 

of  Anglesey  lay  extended  like  a  map  before  me,  with 
every  rill  visible."  ( Tow  in  WiUea,  il.  3.17.  ed.  1810.) 
StX'IBTY  ISLANDS.    See  Polynesia. 
SOCOTKA  (an.  Dioscoridis  Insula),  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  230  m.  from  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  riOm.  K.  Cape  (lardafui,  in  Africa;  its  chief  town 
being  in  lat.  12°  39'  2"  N.,  lon.i?.  Rio  g.  29"  E.     It  is  of 
an  elongated  shape.     Area  estimated  by  Mr.  Wellsted  at 
),(I(M)  sq.  m.    Pop.  probably  4,000  or  ."j.OOO,  principally 
Bedouins,  with  some  settled  Arabs,  African  slaves,  and 
descendants  of  Portuguese.     The   .S.  coast  of  Uocotra 
preserves  a  convex  and  nearly  unliroken  line,  but  on  the 
N,  it  is  indented  with  many  b.iys  and  harbours.     The 
interior  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  mountains, 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  low  plain  of  from  2  to  4  m.  in 
width,  extending  from  their  l)ase  to  the  sea.   Tiie  moun- 
tains are  liighest  towards  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island, 
where  their  granite  peaks  rise  to  about  .5,000  ft. :  else- 
wiiere  they  average  nearly  2,000  ft.  in  hei|j;ht,  and  consist 
mostlyof  a  compact  cream-coloured  primitive  limestone. 
Tlie  island  is  not  well-watered ;  but  the  E.  is,  in  tliis  re- 
spect, better  than  the  W.  portion.     The  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  salubrious,  though  it  bo  more 
temperate  than  in  the  adjacent  continent.     Among  tlie 
few  natural  products,  the  roost  im|>ortant  is  aloes  ( /llue 
svicala,  or  Socotrina),  for  whicii  the  island  has  been 
famous  from  the  earliest  period.     This  plant  is  found 
growing  spontaneously  and  in  groat  abundance  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  500  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
plains.     Its  leaves  are  plucked  at  any  jieriod,  and  after 
being  placed  in  a  skin,  the  juice  is  suflered  to  exude  from 
them.    In  this  state  they  are  mostly  shipped  for  Muscat. 
Formerly  the  parts  of  the  island  producing  the  aloe  wore 
farmed  out  to  different  individu.ils,  llm  produce  being 
taken  fit  a  low  fixed  price  by  tho  Sultan.     At  present, 
any  one  collects  the  aloe  leaves  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble,  ttnd  nothing  is  levied  on  the  Sultan's  account. 
The  quantity  exported  of  late  lias  varied  very  much :  In 
IKW,  It  amounted  to  83  skins,  or  2  tons  ;  and  tim  best 
sold  for  I  rupee  the  Bengal  seer  (nearly  1  lb.  English) ; 
while  of  the  more  indifferent,  4  seers  might  be  procured 
for  a  dollar.   (Wellsted.)    Dragon's  blood  is  the  article 
next  in  importance :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  leguminous  tree, 
the  Plerocarpus  draco,  which  grows  on  the  mountains. 
Tamarinds,  tobacco,  and  dates  (important  as  food),  are 
also  grown.     Agriculture  is  in  an  exceedingly  low  state  : 
a  species  of  millet  being  the  only  grain  cultivated,  and 
it  is  little  used  unless  a  failu.-e  ol  milk  and  dates  be  ex- 
perienced.   "The  animals  are  .-amels,  sheep,  goats,  oxen, 
asses,  and  civet  cats.     Sheen  and  goats  are  kept  in  large 
flocks  In  every  part  of  the  island:  'hey  are  generally  of 
inferior  kinds,  wliile  the  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  though 
small,  are  very  superior,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  Eu- 
ropean variety.     '1  he  trade  is  principally  with  Muscat, 
whence  dates  and  other  provisions  are  chicHy  imported. 
According  to  Arrian,  the  inbabs.  of  this  island  were,  in 
antiquity,  subject  "  to  the  kings  of  the  incense-country," 
or  Southern  Arabia.     At  present  Socotra  belongs  to  the 
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stono  bridge,  17  m.  S.W.  Laon.  Pop.  in  1836, 7,864.  Its 
fortifications  consist  merely  of  bastioned  ramparts.  It  is 
well  built,  and  clean,  tho  houses  being  mostly  of  stone, 
roofed  with  slate.  There  are  many  curious  and  vene- 
rable public  buildings  ;  inc.  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
12th  century,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Rubens,  represent- 
ing the  "  Adoriition  of  the  Shepherds  ;"  the  remains  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  the  llth  century;  the  castle,  on 
the  site  of  that  which  was  the  residence  of  various  Mero- 
vingian kings,  &c.  'i'he  college,  hospital,  house  of  cor- 
rection, public  library  with  18,000  vols.,  and  theatre, 
deserve  notice  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ridns  of  St. 
Medard's  Abbey,  founded  in  S57,  in  which  Pepin,  Carlo- 
man,  &c.,  were  crowned,  and  Louis-le-Debonnaire  was 
confined  by  his  sons.  Soissuns  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  two 
seminaries,  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and  earthenware,  and  a  con. 
Bideral)le  trade  in  aijricultural  produce. 

Soissons  has  been  the  theatre  of  various  historlc.il 
events,  it  was  here,  in  486,  that  Clovis  finally  extin- 
guislied  the  last  remains  of  the  Western  Empire,  by  his 
victory  over  tlio  Roman  general  Syagrius.  The  town 
then  became  the  cap.  of  the  Franks,  and  afterwards  of  a 
kingd.  of  its  own  name  in  tlic  6th  and  7th  centuries.  It 
was  frequently  besieged  and  taken  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  severe  figliting  between  the 
Frencli  and  the  allies  in  1814.  (Hugo,  art.  Aitne;  Diet, 
Geog.,/iC.) 

SOLOTHURN  (French  Soleure),a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  N.W.  p,irt  of  the  Confederation,  between 
lat.  47'^  and  47°  30',  and  the  7th  and  8th  degs.  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  Uasle,  E.and  S.E.  Aargau  and  Lucerne,  and 
on  its  otiier  sides  the  canton  of  Berne.  Area  25.'<  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  1837,  6.1.196,  mostly  all  R.  Catlmlics.  Though 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions ;  the  N.W.  covered  with  ranges  of 
the  Jura  Mountains,  and  tlie  S.E.  comprised  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Aar  and  Emmen.  Some  of  the  summits 
in  tho  former  rise  to  about  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  but  though  rugged,  this  part  of  the  canton  has  a 
large  extent  of  fine  upland  pastures.  In  the  other,  or  lower 
portion  of  the  canton,  the  ground  is  fertile  and  welU 
cultivated  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Solothurn  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  Swit- 
zerland. More  corn  is  grown  th,in  is  required  for  tho 
consumption  of  the  inhabs. ;  tlie  vine  does  not  succeed, 
but  a  ^ood  deal  of  fruit  is  notwithstanding  grown  for  ex- 
portation. The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  here,  however,  as  in 
most  othcrSwiss  cantons,  the  chief  branch  of  rural  indus- 
try. In  1838,  it  was  estimated  to  have  about  '28,000  horned 
cattle,  14,000  sheep,  and  16,400  hogs :  the  latter  are  fed 
in  the  woods,  which  arc  tolerably  extensive.  'I'he  cattle 
are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  Switzerland ;  tliey  are 
of  a  peculiar  large-tailed  breed,  and  with  horses,  cheese, 
cherry  brandy,  fire-womi,  and  marble,  constitute  the 
principal  .irticlcs  of  export.  Only  a  few  hands  are 
employed  in  mining  ;  and  tho  manufacturing  establish- 
ments arc  mostly  confined  to  a  few  iron  works,  stocking 
and  cotton  looms,  paper  mills,  rannerles,  and  printing 
houses.  'I'he  currency,  weights,  and  many  usages  of  this 
canton,  are  similar  to  those  of  Heme. 

Under  the  Constitution,  as  mnditled  in  1831,  the  greater 
council  consists  of  ll  9  incms.,  06  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
tho  towns  and  the  10  rural  districts  into  which  Solothuni 


Sultan  of  Kisseen,  but  Ills  supremacy  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  the  government  being  ciiiefly  delegated  to  one 
of  the  principal  inhabs.,  who  again  exercises  little  autho- 
rity, except  over  the  Bedouin,  or  native  pop.  The  tribute 
to  the  Sultan  barely  amounts  to  200  dollars  a  year.  The 
population  is  wholly  Mohammedan.  1'hc  women  go 
unveiled,  and  are  partly  occupied  In  tending  flocks,  and  I  is  diviilod,  and  the  remaining  13  by  the  mems.  already 
partly  in  making  glue,  and  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  ,  elected.  The  lesser  or  executive  council,  composed  of 
wool.  i  17  moms..  Is  chosen  with  its  president,  or  avoyer,  from 

The  only  town  of  any  consequence  is  Tamarida,  on  the  \  among  the  greater  council,  'fhe  assembly  meets  twice  a 
N.E.  shore,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  which  affords  tolerable  ;  year  fur  15  days,  during  wliich  period  each'mem.  receives 
anchorage.    Having  been  ruined  by  the  Wahnboos,  in  '  3  fr.  a  day.    'fhe  town  of  Solothurn,  and  each  of  the  dis 


IWl,  it  cinsists  of  only  about  I.^O  straggling  and  dlla- 
iiiilatcd  houses,  not  more  than  one  third  of  which  were 
liilial)llcd  in  1834.    The  town  Imd  then  but  two  sliops, 
where  the  only  articles  ex]>osed  for  sale  were  dates,  ; 
grain,  tobacco,  and  cloths.    ( Welhtcd  in  llvog.  Journal,  j 
v.  l'a-229.)  j 

SOHAM,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Engl.and,  oo. 
Cambridge,  hund.  Stilploc,  near  the  borders  of  Siitlolk, 
(iin.  S.S.E.  Ely.  Area  of  par.,  13,4!iO  acres.  Vop.,  in 
l*:il,  H,(iii7.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly  bull  ,  covers 
a  Kowl  dciil  of  ground.  The  par.  cliiirch  is  of  various 
dales,  one  portion  being  late  Norman.  The  living,  a 
r.  ct'iry,  worth  530/.  a  year,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
present  incumbent,  wlio  also  holds  the  rectory  of  Soham- 
r.irl,  worth  515/.  a  year.  (Eccl.  Rev.  Ren.,  l«:il.)  Sohnin 
has  numerous  charities,  especially  Bishop  Laney's,  for 
ai'iircnticing  children  of  the  par.,  witli  an  annual  revenue 
ot  near  4i)(l/. ;  a  large  clmrity-schooi,  and  several  alms- 
huiisps.  Tho  feu  or  more,  wliicli  once  covered  the  adja- 
roiit  country,  lias  boon  drained  and  cultivated,  and  su|i- 
jilics  most  part  of  tlie  dairy  produce,  for  whicli  Soliam 
is  celebrated.  Marl(et-days,  Saturday.  Fair,  May  7.,  for 
h.irses  ami  cattle.    (Pari.  Rrp.) 

.SOISSONS  (an.  Noviodunum,  post.  Augusta  Sites- 
siimuui),  a  fortilieil  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisno,  cap. 
arrond. ;  on  the  Aisne,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 


tricts  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  for  civil  causes ; 
btit  all  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  the  final  jurisdiction  in 
civil  suits,  belong  to  a  central  Iritiunai  of  14  mems.,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  avoyer  of  the  state  assemlily.  Every 
male  inhab.  aliovc  tlie  age  of  16  is  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice :  tiio  contingent  to  tlie  army  of  the  confederacy  ii 
C(M)  men.  Total  public  revenue  In  ISJIS,  408,184  fr. ;  ex. 
ponditure,  4(M),.M)ll  Ir.,  of  wiilch  18,000  fr.  was  contributed 
to  tlio  general  Swiss  treastiry.  There  is  no  town  worthy 
of  notice,  except  tlio  cap.  Oltcn,  Uornck,  &c.  being  mere 
villages. 

SoLoTiiunN,  or  SoLKt'RR  (an.  Solodurum),  a  town 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  can.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the 
Aar,  near  the  foot  of  tho  .lura  inoiint'tins,  and  18  m.  N. 
byE.  Berne.  Pop.,lnl8H5,4,'2.')4.  Tho  river  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  which  i  ommunicate  by  two  wooden 
bridges.  It  was  siirroundol,  in  the  17th  century,  bv 
cumbrous  fortilicalioiiB,  the  removal  of  a  piirt  of  which 
was  ordered  by  the  cantonal  council  in  1835.  It  is  tole- 
ralily  well  built,  and  has  several  conspicuous  public 
edifices ;  including,  among  others,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  llrse,  one  ofthe  b<'st  churches  In  Switzerland,  with 
several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  town  hall,  a 
square  clock-tower  in  tho  market  place,  tlie  arsenal,  with 
an  extensive  and  curious  collection  of  armour,  a  mu- 
seum, government  house,  with   some  gooil  sculptures 
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hospital,  houso  of  correction,  barrncka,  thcntrp,  &c. 
It  hat,  nlio,  a  gymnaaiuin,  a  botanic  gurdcn,  and  a  puhlic 
libi.try,  said  by  Ebcl  to  comprise  I0,00<)  vols.  On  the 
whole,  hownrvr,  the  town  is  dull,  having  few  manu- 
factures, and  but  little  trade.  The  Polish  patriot  and 
general,  Kosciusko,  resided  here  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  16th  of  Oct., 
1817.  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cracow,  whore  they  repose  beside  those  of  the  famous 
John  Sobieskl.  (Stro/imeier,  Der  Kanlan  Solothurn ) 
Picol,  Statist,  de  la  Suisst- ;  Ehet.) 

SOMRUSKT.  a  m.iritime  CO.  of  England  ;  having  N. 
and  N.W.  the  lirlatol  Channel,  the  Severn,  and  (ilouces- 
tershire,  E.  Wiltshire,  S.  iJorset  and  Devon,  and  \V.  the 
latter.    Area,  l,0&-i,8(K)  acres,  of  which  about  90(1,000  are 
(Upposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With,  per- 
haps, the  single  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  no 
county  in  England  that  has  a  greater  variety  of  surface 
and  soil  than  Somerset.     In  some  places,  iiarttcularly  In 
its  W.  and  N.E.  divisions,  it  is  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous ;  in  its  middle  part,  between  the  rivers  Ax  and 
Parry,  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  marsh  land, 
which,  in  some  places,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility  :  in 
other  places  again,  there  are  extensive  moors,  of  whicli 
Exmoor,  at  the  W,  extremity  of  the  co.,  Is  the  principal. 
But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  co.  contains  a  large  extent 
of  land  equally  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage.     The 
Vale  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  ricliest  and  most  beautiful 
tracts  in  the  kingdom.    Tillage  husbandry  is  neither  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  nor  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
The  land  is  not  injured  l>y  overcropping,  but  it  is  not 
properly  wrought,   and  is  frequently  foul,  and  out  of 
order.     Principal  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
In  the  southern  and  interior  (Kirts,  tlie  rotation  is,  1,  fal- 
low, 2.  wheat,  3.  beans  or  seeds,  4.  oats  ;  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  CO.  it  is  generally,  I .  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  oats  or  bar- 
ley, 4,  seeds.  Potatoes  are  pretty  extensively  grown  ;  but 
turnips  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  any  part  of 
the  CO.  Lime  is  frequently  used  on  the  arable  land :  and, 
with  the  exception  of  dung,  is  the  only  manure  that  is 
employed.     Drilling  but  little  practi.s-!d  ;  beans  mostly 
planted  by  the  dibble.     Labourers  saiil  to  be  indolent ; 
and  that  they  seem,  when  employed,  as  if  they  would 
rather  stand  still  than  exert  themselves.    ( Kvinwdi/  mid 
Grainger,  1.309.)     A  large  proportion  of  the  co.  is  in 
grass,  the  dairy  and  fattening  systems  being  botii  ex- 
tensively carried  on.     Cattle,  principally  of  the  Devon- 
shire breed  ;  but  a  great  variety  of  other  breeds  are  met 
with,     The  celebrated  Chedder  cheune  is  so  called  fronj 
a  village  of  that  name  on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  Mcndip 
Hills;   but  it  is  now  principally  mode  in  tiie  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.     Bridgewater  ciiecse  is  made  from 
the  marshes  between  that  town  and  Cross.    The  stock 
of  sheep  in  the  co.  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
500,000  head,  partly  long,  and  partly  short-wuollcd  ;  pro- 
ducing, in  all,  about  10,.500  packs  a  year.     Large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  cider  are  made  in  various  parts,  but 
particularly  in  the  vale  of  Taunton.     The  woods  and 
woodlands  are  supposed  in  all  to  cover  from  20,000  to 
2A,000  acres  ;  and  it  is  distinguislicd  l)y  the  stately  growth 
of  its  hedgerow  timber.    Property  very  variously  divided ; 
some  large  estates,  but  a  good  deal  of  l.ind  occupied  by 
yeomen  who  farm  their  own  estates.    Farms  of  various 
siies,  but  the  majority  small.     Leases,  when  gruh.i'd, 
are  usually  for  8  or  12  years :  in  many  instances,  iiow- 
ever,  farmers  hold  at  will.     Average  rent  of  land,  26*.  '.Ut. 
an  acre,  being,  with  the  exception  of  Leicester  and  Mid- 
dlesex, the  highest  in  tlie  kuiitiiom.     Mineral  products 
numerous  and  valuable,  consisting  principally  of  cual, 
lead,  calamine,  fuller's  rartii,  limestone,  freestone,  fir. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  mines  liaving  been  nearly 
exhausted,  or  becoming  more  dllficult  to  work,  tlic  pro- 
duce of  lead  is  now  quite  inconsiderable.     The  woollen 
manufacture  used  to  be  extensively  carried  on  at  Taun- 
ton ;  but  it  has  given  place  to  the  silk  trade,  introduced 
In  1778,  and  at  prest'nt  prosecuted  on  a  pretty  large  scide. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  still,  however,  carrieil  on  at 
Fromc,  Sheptim    Mallet,  Wellington,  and  some  other 
placet' in  the  co. ;  but  it  has  long  been  in  a  declining  j 
state.     Gloves  largely  manufactured  at   Yeovil.     I'rin- 
ciiial  rivers,  !,ower  Avon,  Ax,  Brue,   i'arret.  and  Kxe.  I 
'I'ne  Parret  is  navigaliie  from  l,arigport  to  its  montii.  I 
Taunton  and  Bridgewater  are  united  by  a  canal ;  and  I 
there  are  canals  in  other  partb  of  the  co.     Somersetsliire 
is  divided  into  40  hundreds  and  7  liberties,  and  contains 
47-'>  parishes.     It  returns  l:i  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  viz., 
4  for  the  co.,  2  each  for  the  cities  iif  Bath  and  Weils,  2 
each  for  tlie  Imrt.  of  Bridgewater  and  Taunton,  and  I  for 
Frame.     Keg.  electors  for  tiie  co.,  in  IM»<J-40,  I8,7h;{,  of 
which  »,7A9  lielonged  to  tiio  E.,  and  '.1.024  to  the  W.  di- 
vision.    In  1841,  Somerset  had  81, fi;i2  inhab.  houses,  a-.ul 
436,002  inhahs.,  of  whom  200,421  were  males,  and  22r.,.'>Nl 
females.     Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  in 
I8.'l<.).40,  Ilifi.O.VJ/.     Annual   value  of    real    property,    in  I 
181.5,  2.308,723/.    Prolits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto, 
1,329,266/.  ; 

SflHKRTON,  a  market-vown  and  par.  of  KiiKlaiid,  j 


SOPH  r  A. 

CO.  Somerset,  on  rising  ground  beside  the  Carey,  II  m 
H.S.  W.Wells.  Areaof  par.,  6,030  acres.  Pop.,inls:)l 
1,786.  The  town  consists  of  some  small  streets,  with 
houses  mostly  of  blue  lias  stone  ;  and  has  a  town-hail,  in 
which  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  one  of  the  co.  g.iois, 
The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  has  an  eiglit.siili'd 
embattled  tower,  63  ft.  in  lieight.  The  living,  a  vicarage 
worth  2,'>»/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gill  of  the  Earl  of  llchestir! 
Somerton  has  a  good  free-scTiool,  and  an  almshouse  lor 
8  poor  women.  Tlioiigh  sup|ioscd  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station,  there  is  no  inform.ition  respecting  it  till  the  Hip. 
tarchy,  when  it  was  a  consideralile  fortitied  town,  and  the 
residence  of  Ina  and  otiier  kings  of  Wessex.  Uenn-  It 
abounds  in  Saxon  antiquities,  including  parts  of  thu 
ancient  wails,  a  round  tower,  and  the  castle,  in  whicli 
John  king  of  France  was  imprisoned  subsequently  to  hit 
capture  at  the  buttle  of  Poictiers. 

SOMME,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  comprised  momly 
in  the  old  prov.  of  Picardy,  between  lat.  i'.P  37'  anil  SiH 
20'  N.,  and  long.  1°  2.V  and  33  10'  E. ;  having  N.  Pa.s.il,.. 
Calais,  K.  Alsne,  S.  Oise,  and  W.  Seine- Infcrieure  anil 
the  English  Channel.     Area,  (il4,2.S7  iiectares.     Piip.,  i,, 
18:)6,  .'>4.''>,924.     Its  general  slo|)e  is  towards  tlie  N'.W., 
which  direction  is  taken  by  its  principal  rivers,  consisting; 
of  the  Somme,  wliich  divides  it  into  two  nearly  cijimI 
parts,  the  Authlc,  forining  a  part  of  tlie  N.  boiiiid.irv, 
and  the  Bresie,  bounding  it  on  tlie  S.W,    Tlie  Sonniic 
rises  at  Fonsominc  in  Alsne,  and  runs  generally  N.W.  (o 
the  English  Channel,  which  it  enters  a  little  below  m, 
Valery,  nearly  opposite  Hastings,  by  an  oistnary  from  .i 
to  4  m.  wide,  after  a  course  of  alj^iut  120  m.    Its  princi|ial 
atlluents  are  the  Avre  and  Ceilu  :.  St.  Qiientiii,  Il.nn, 
Peroniie,  Amiens,  and  Alilieville  are  on  its  banks,    'iv' 
Soinine  is  navig,iliic  for  about  iialf  its  course,  but  its  ii.i- 
vigation  is  interrupted  by  siiouls.     'J'he  lateral  canal  of 
the  Somme  (Canal  df  I'icaiilif),  !lfi  m.  in  length,  ciiiii- 
menccs  at  Abbeville,  and  connects  this  river  with  tlic 
Oise.    Tills  dep.  Inij  generally  ,\  naked  as|iect.    In  Isui, 
according  to  tiie OJJliinl  Tables,  it  comprisi'd  AKfltU  hict! 
arable  land,  l,'i,432  do.  meadows,  20,.')rill  do.  orcliaril«,  &c., 
and  .'>l,'207  do.  woods.     Agriculture  is  more  aitvanccii 
tiian  in  most  French  dops. ;  I,;  cuUiualeur  est  hboricvi 
et  de'eagf  de  prijiiii^s.  (Hugo.)      More  corn  is  Krmvii 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption  ;    in   ls3.'i,  its 
produce  was  estimated  at  iieaily  ,'i,758,0(i0  hectoi.i  p.i"- 
cipally  wheat,  maslin,  and  oats.     Aliout  200,(100  heoiol. 
ot^cider,  and  100,000  do.  of  beer,  are  produced  aiimi.illv. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  tlic  produce  in  wiiiii 
is  stated  to  be  aiiout  7S(M)00  kiiog.  a  year.     In  iN,')."i,  uf 
248,927    properties    subject    to    tiie    contfih.    Joitciiir, 
.123,745  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.     Mineral  pni- 
diicti  arc  of  little  iinportame  ;  but  tiie  dep.  is  distiii- 
gnislied   for  its  inaimfai'turcs.      Woollen,  cotton,  ami 
silken  goods  of  v.irioiis  kinds,  arc  made  at  .•Vinii'iis  unj 
Ablieville;  cotton  and  linen  tiiread,  oil;  and  leather  at 
Peronne,  Ham,  Dunilens,  \c.     Kscarliotin  is  the  seat  of 
some  of  the  largest  hardware  factories  in  liie  kiiipdum; 
and  machinery,  paper,  and  beet-rocit  sugar,  are  prodiiu'ii 
in  considerable  quantities,     Somme  is  divided  i:U»  liui 
arronds  :    chief   touiis,    .Amiens    the    cap.,    Ablwvillr, 
Doullens,  Montdidier  and  Peronne.      It  sends  7  inenis. 
to  the  Ch.  oCDeps.     Registered  electors,  l8;iH-31i,  3.',i;i. 
Total   pulilic  revenue,  1S3I,  i(),184,H48  fr.    (Ilvgti,ml. 
Somme ;  French  Htfieinl  Tables. ) 

SOOLOO  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  E.  Archipelago,, 
4th  division  (iVnui/'O'iO,  extending  I'rum  the  N.ii.  larl 
of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  tiie  most  S,  of  tiie  I'liilipfiint 
islands,  between  tlie  4lli  and  7tli  digs,  of  N.  lat.,  iiMiltbc 
120th  ami  123d  of  E.  long. ;  liaving  S.  the  Sea  iH'  (VIoIh'j, 
and  N.  the  Sooloo  Sea.  They  consist  of  about  IJO  isliuuli, 
taking  their  name  from  Sooloo,  one  of  the  1,'irgest,  atiiui 
the  middle  of  the  group.  They  produce  rice,  siveet  pub- 
toes,  yams,  and  many  of  the  linest  fruits  of  liic  K,istilnit 
sago  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inliabs.  I'e.irls,  niutlier. 
of-pe»rl,  and  cowries,  are  among  their  most  valualiluiiro. 
duets.  Formerly  tiie  inhahs.  carried  on  .i  iarfic  traili 
with  Japan  ;  at  present  their  coninierce  is  chlelly  silli 
tiie  aiijacent  islands  of  Ceieiic!^.  Mindanao,  ISoriieJ,  Kc, 
and  a  few  junks  that  cinne  yearly  I'loin  China,  'i'lia 
Sooloos  are  mostly  Mniianiini-dans,  and  live  unilcr  t. 
sultan,  whos(>  power  is,  however,  uuicli  iiniitiHl  hy  a  iiiiiil 
of  feudal  urislocracy.  I'hey  are  distingniilieii  lor  tluir 
piracies,  and  tiu'lr  continual  hostility  to  the  Sjianiaril^  of 
tlie  Philippines  ;  in  I77A  tliey  destroyed  an  establish- 
ment formed  by  the  E.  I.  Comp.  on  the  neiglibuuiii.g 
island  iif  Ilalamliagan.  (Utiinitlon,  K.  I,  Oax.) 

SOPHIA,  or  THIADITZA,  a  city  of  I'.iiropraii  Tur- 
key,  prov.  Hnlgaria,  neiir  itsW.  extremity,  in  aliiii'pl»i". 
on  tlie  llogaiia,  a  tributary  of  the  lsker,93  ni.  S..S.K.  Wi- 
din,  and  l.V)  m.  S.W.  Itiisleinik.  Hi>r>,clielniaiiii  (.S'/./ii, 
the  Diet.  (Kdg.,  iS'<-'.,  agree  in  rating!  its  pop.  .is  jil|,>li  :ii 
from  4.'<,(MHI  to  .'>0.0(HI ;  and  it  is  said  to  liavi'  .III 
mosques,  and  10  ehurelies.  Mr.  Burgess  says,  "  .Siiplii.!, 
altliiingh  one  of  tlie  ireancRt  "itiea  I  ever  saw,  must  -ti:! 
be  cunsiiiered  us  the  cap.  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  linliliii:  i 
liigli  rank  among  tlie  cities  of  European  Tinkey.  i'l>'> 
situation  ajipcared  to  mo   the   moiit  unfavourable  llvil 
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SOllA. 

could  have  been  chosen  for  a  city  ;  sunk  in  a  hollow,  it  la 
constantly  liable  to  be  inundated  ;  and  without  canals  to 
cany  oft'  the  superabimdaut  waters  of  the  Isker,  the  plain 
is  almost  lost  to  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
habitations  are  all  made  of  baked  mud;  and  I  scarcely 
fi\w  one  which  ought  to  be  qualifled  with  any  other  ap- 


lellatiou  than  that  of  hovel."  (Orecce,  Sfc,  ii.  •X'J.) 
Sopliia  is,  liowever,  the  residence  of  the  begler-beg  of 
Itouinelia,  and  of  Greek  and  Horn.  Cath.  archbisliops. 
It  lias  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  stufls,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  an  extensive  general  trade.  There 
are  some  vtariii  baths.  This  city,  founded  by  Justinian, 
was  built,  it  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  the  anc.  Sardica. 
i/lurid'ss's  (Inrci;  and  tin-  l.cvimt,  il. ;  Diet.  Ueog.,  Sjc.) 
.SOllA,  a  city  of  tlie  Neapolitan  dom..  Terra  di 
I.avoro,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Uris,  .')iim.  N.N.VV.  Capua. 
Pop.  lO.IM'll.  (Itiiiiipi)hti.)  "The  episcopal  town  of 
Sora,  retaining  Its  ancient  name  and  situatbm,  is  about 
•|m.  distant  from  Isola,  alruig  an  excellent  road,  which 
terminates  with  the  valley  Itself  at  its  gates.  Here  the 
l.iris,  flowing  irom  a  glen  of  narrower  dimensions,  but 
considerable  length,  forms  a  bend  round  the  city,  and  Is 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  place  Is  consequently  In  a 
Nat  hut  not  unpli'asant  position  ;  one  whole  flank  being 
w'atered  by  the  river,  and  the  hinder  extremity  resting 
against  an  Insulated  rocky  hill,  on  which  are  seen  tlio 
uilns  of  its  Gothic  cistie,  and  those  of  Its  still  more  an- 
,  lent  walls.  The  dwellings  are  large,  the  streets  wide 
and  well  paved,  and  the  pop.  apparently  easy  and  In- 
dustrious."   (Craven's  Excursion  in  the  Abruxxi,  S/c.  i. 

Il'i.) 

After  its  cathedral.  In  the  front  of  which  are  a  number 
of  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  sculptures,  the  principal 
hniidings  are  four  other  churches,  several  convents,  hos- 
pitUs,  and  seminaries,  a  showy  modern  gateway,  &c. 
Tlic  adjacent  country  Is  both  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 

Sora  was  of  Volsclan  origin,  but  became,  at  an  early 
period,  attached  to  the  party  of  the  .Siimnites  ;  though 
salidued  and  colonised  bv  the  Itomans,  it  repeatedly 
threw  olT  their  voke,  and  vindicated  its  ancient  Ireralom. 
Juvenal  cmimerates  Sora  among  the  country  towns  In 
vvliicli  an  individual,  tired  of  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of 
Home,  might  (iiid  a  comfortable  residence :  — 

Si  potes  nvelli  CiTcensibus,  0})tltnft  Sorm 

Aul  Fabraieriie  domus,  aut  Fruainone  ii.-uratur. 

Sat.  til.  22.1. 

Snra  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Cardinal  Baronius. 
SOHIA  (an.  .V«/H<t;///ii),  a  city  of  Spain,  In  Old  ("as- 
tile,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
l.ince  from,  the  source  of  the  Donro,  here  crossed  by  a 
line  stone  bridge,  I  l.'lm.  N.E.  Madrid.  Pop.  about  .'i,.')(iO. 
It  Is  enclosed  liy  old  walls,  and  has  numerous  eliurches 
and  convents,  an  hospital,  Jesuits'  college,  prison,  &c.  On 
the  K.  it  is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  now  partly  In 
ruins ;  and  on  the  S.  Is  a  considerable  suburb.  It  Is  dirty 
and  ill-built,  with  a  few  silk  fabrics,  and  some  trade  in 
ivool.  ,  ^    , 

Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  city  of  Ni'mantia.  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  anno 
V.i'l  II.  c,     No  ]ieo|il<!  ever  discovered  greater  bravery,  or 
made  a  more  gallant  stand  In  defence  of  their  liberties, 
than  the  inhabs.  of  this  small  state.  Nttmattlia,  quuntum 
Cdrllingiiiis,  Capiiu;  Corinlhi,  opihus  inferior,  ila  vir- 
tiilii  nomine  ct  honore  par  omnilms,  sunimtimqur,  si 
virus  itstimes,  Hiiimniw  tliciis.  (Florus,  lib.  li.  cap.  IH.) 
The  conduct  of  the  Itomans  In  this  contest  was   dis- 
tinguished  alike   by  perfidy  and  vindictive  malignity. 
The  Niimantines  having  defeated  I'ompcy,  grandfather 
of  I'onipey  the  Croat,  who  bad  besieged  their  city,  he  j 
concluded  a  tri'aty  willi  Ibem.     But  the  Itomans  having,  i 
on  various  pretexts,  broken  this  treaty,  sent  a  powerful  j 
army  ag.ainst  tile  Nuniantines  under  the  consul  Man-  ; 
ciinis.  Tlie  hitter,  however,  being  even  more  unsnccessl'ul  i 
(iian  I'ompey,  was  oldlged,  to  save  himself  and  Ills  army  ; 
ironi  total  destruction,  to  eonelude  a  new  treaty  with  his 
siucesslul  adversaries  ;  who  stlimlated  for  nothing  but 
lliat  they  should  rijtain  tlielr  Independence,  and  be  reck- 
oned among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Ilonio. 

Tilierius  (Iraechus,  then  qmestor  in  the  consnljir 
.iriny,  was  a  ijrineipal  party  to  this  treaty,  the  observ- 
ance of  wliich  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  chief  ofliccrs  of 
ihe  Itoinan  army.  Hut  though  the  Numanlines  .spared 
liy  lids  tre.itv  the  lives  of  10,0(K)  Itoinan  soldiers  tliat 
were  in  their  power,  and  stipulated  for  nothing  that  a 
«eiierousorlilgli-minded  people  could,  under  any  circiim- 
ftancos,  liave  rel'nsed  to  concede,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Home  were  base  enough  to  annul  the  treaty  ;  and  sent 
Scipio  Africaniis,  who  liad  destroyed  Carthage,  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  iigaliist  the  Nmnantlies  !  Scipio, 
who  knew  the  bravery  of  those  he  had  to  contend  with, 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  storm  ;  but  having 
surrounded  It  by  strong  lines  of  circumvallatiou,  left 
fi-.T'iine  to  effect  Its  reduction.  Notwithstanding  tliel.- 
inferior  numbers,  tlie  Nuniantines  maili"  the  most  asdin- 
isliing  ellbrts  to  break  through  and  destroy  the  works  of 
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the  Romans ;  but  having  been  reiiulsed,  thoy  were  re- 
dnced  to  the  most  dreadful  extremities.  It  is  uncertain 
how  the  flnal  catastrophe  of  this  noble  city  was  con- 
summated; whether,  us  Florus  afltrms  (lib.  ft.  cap.  18.), 
the  Nnmautlues  set  It  on  fire,  and  perished  In  the 
flames  ;  or  whether,  as  Applan  states  (In  Iber.  p.  311.), 
having  surrendered,  the  small  remnant  of  Its  inhabs.  that 
were  found  alive  were  sold  as  slaves.  One  thing  only  is 
certain,  th.it  the  struggle  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  Numantincs,  and  the  most  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
Romans.  It  is  due  to  the  character  uf  Tiberius  Gracchus 
to  state,  that  he  reprobated  In  the  strongest  manner  the 
perfidy  and  bad  faith  of  bis  countrymen  in  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Numantines.  (Besides  the 
authorities  already  referred  to,  sec  Ancient  Universal 
Hisloru,  xll.  40(1.,  8vo.  ed.) 

SOItllUNTO  (an.  Surretiltim),  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
the  Neapolitan  dom,,  prov.  Naples,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  18  m.  .S.K.  th.at  capital.  I'op.  about  8,000. 
(Rampoldi.)  It  is  well  built  and  clean;  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  mildness  uf  its  cli- 
in,ite,  being  hence  called  by  Horace  Surrentum  Amtenum. 
(Epist.  11.18.  lln.  fj'i.)  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric; 
and  besides  thn' cathedral,  has  several  churclies,  nume- 
rous convents,  an  hospital,  seminary,  college,  school  of 
navigation,  and  some  silk  manufactures.  It  was  supposed 
in  antl(|uity  to  hiive  been  the  seat  of  the  Sirens.  ( Plin. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  .').)  But  it  derives  Its  principal  illustration 
from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
the  greatest  of  Italian,  and,  perhaps,  of  modern  poets, 
born  here  on  the  llth  of  March,  I.'i44.  "Among  the 
many  respectable  houses  termed  palaces,  which  adorn 
Sorrento,  that  In  which  the  author  of  the  Oerusalemme 
I.iberala  was  born,  naturallv  excites  the  greatest  interest ; 
it  is  placed  on  the  clKT rising  immediately  from  the  sea, 
and  offers  some  pretensions  to  elegance  of  architecture, 
but  probably  retains  In  its  outward  form  no  remains  of  its 
ancient  appearance.  Sorrento  is  a  place  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  various  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  &c., 
found  in  it  at  different  periods,  arc  collected  under  an 
archway  in  the  town,  which  thus  forms  a  kind  of  open 
museum,  accessible  to  every  visiter.  The  ancient  walls 
and  towers  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the  Lomliards, 
who  erected  this  territory  into  a  small  indep.  princi- 
pality. Oil,  milk,  meat,  and  game,  are  all  excellent  in 
their  different  kinds  at  Sorrento  ;  while  its  veal  is,  by 
some,  reputed  the  best  in  Europe.  The  capital  is  sup. 
plied  from  It  with  manv  of  these  articles,  by  boats  plying 
at  regular  times  of  the" day."  ( Craven,  3U4— 39t;.)  The 
beautiful  Bay  of  Sorrento,  3  m.  wide,  is  surrounded  by 
a  seml-cireular  range  of  wooded  liiils,  between  which 
and  the  sea  is  a  rich  plain,  the  Piano  rti  Sorrento,  in 
wliich  are  many  villages  and  detached  houses. 

It  was  on  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  Collea  Surrrn- 
iini  vitiferi,  that  tlie  famous  wine  was  produced,  which, 
in  antiquity,  vied  with  the  Falemiau  and  Cscuban. 

Surrcntina  bibcs  ?  nee  Alurrhina  picta,  nee  aurum 
Sume :  dabunt  calices  hsc  tibt  vina  suos. 

MuH.  is'pt^'.,  lib.  xiil.  110. 

It  was  a  powerful  wine,  and  did  not  arrive  at  perfection 
till  it  had  been  kept  above  !iO  years.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  care,  the  wine  now  produced  from  Surrentine  grapes 
is  among  the  poorest  in  Italy.  Near  Sorrento  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  Tollius,  described  by  Statius. 
(See  Swinburne's  Travels,  i.  f8.) 
SOUND.     Sec  Elsineuh. 

SOUKABAYA,  a  considerable  town  of  Java,  being 

one  of  tlic  three  principal  sea-ports  of  that  island,  on  the 

N.  coast  of  which   it  is  situated,  .ibnut  l(jOm.  E.   Sa- 

marang.     It  stand.s    about    I, J  m.   from    the   Strait   of 

Madura,  on  both  sides  a  river,  said  to  be  navigable  by 

boats  for  100  m.  from  the  sea,  and  deep  enough  at  its 

mouth  to  receive  vessels  of  &>  tons.     The  town  Itself  is 

of  small  extent,  but  it  lias  st^veral  suburbs,  and  round  it 

arc  a  number  of  handsome  villas;  its  vicinity,  tlumgh 

low,  being  less  inihealthv  than  that  of  B<tlavla.  Mr.  Earl 

says  that  it  is  ,ilso  niiich  more  gay  and  lively  than  tho 

latter,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Sourabay.i  seems  to  have  the  only  secure  liarbour  on  the 

N.  coast  of  Java,  and  tlie  only  one  in  which  the  shipping 

j  is  well  defended  by  the  b<atteries  on  shore.     Its  chief 

I  entrance  is  commaiuled  hy  a  strong  fort  on  a  low  island 

about  '.Im.  from  the  town.     Several  English  residents, 

agents  to  bouses  at  Batavla.  are  settleil  here ;  though 

I  Kurope.ins  are  u|ion  the  whole  few.     There  are  nuine- 

j  rous  Arabs  and  their  descendants.     According  to  Earl, 

I  more  ships  are  built  at  Sonr.ib.iya  than  at  any  other  port 

I  oftbeE.  Areliipelago:  when  he  visited  the  place, in  183G, 

the  great  sliip-buiidcr  was  an  Englishman,  employing 

from  3(10  to  4(iil  workmen,  all  of  whom  lived  In  a  large 

village  adjoining   bis  dockyard.     (Earl's  Eastern  Seas, 

47.73.;  Ilatnliliin.  SiC.) 

SOlJTIlAMrTt)N,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port, 
.iiid  market-town  of  England,  being  a  co.  of  Itself  In 
Hampshire,  at  the  embuuchure  of  the  the  Itchen,  in  an 
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Inlet  of  tlie  sea,  called  Southampton-water,  13  m.  8.  by 
K  Winclieater,  and  70  m.  w.  8.W.  Ltindon.  Lat. 
50°  53'  69"  N.,  long.  1°  M'  W.  Pop.  of  the  pari,  bor., 
which  U  co-extentlve  with  the  co.  of  the  town,  ..i  1831, 
19334;  in  1841,  26,9S'i.  The  approach  to  the  town 
from  the  London  road,  through  a  line  avenue  of  trees 
and  a  well-built  suburb,  ii  exceedingly  striking.  The 
principal  entrance  Is  through  Bargate,  one  of  the  ancient 
gates,  which  alio  divides  the  town  Into  3  parts,  called 
respectively  Above-bar  and  Oelow-lur.  The  High-street 
lielow  bar,  which  is  more  than  }  m.  in  length,  loails 
directly  to  the  quay,  for  the  improvement  of  which  the 
water-gate  was  removed  about  40  years  ago.  The  ancient 
imrt  of  the  town  was  formerly  unclosed  with  walls  about 
IJ  m.  in  clrc,  of  whtcli  there  are  considerable  rcmuiiis 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  old  gates  In  addition 
to  Bargate.  Many  smaller  streets  branch  both  K.  and  W. 
from  the  principal  avenue,  and  buildings  are  rapidly 
increasing,  the  siiaco  occupied  bv  streets  and  houses  now 
exceeding  3|  m.  in  circuit.  "  The  old  town  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pars,  of  St.  John,  8t.  Lawrence, 
Ilolyrood,  St.  Michael,  and  AII-Kaints-intra.  The  pars, 
of  St.  Mary  and  All-Saints. extra  are  extenslvo,  and  were 
till  of  late  years  prlncinully  agricultural.  The  town, 
however,  now  extends  Into  botli  of  them ;  and  in  the 
latter  the  new  buildings  consist  principally  i  Ither  of 
handsome  town-houses  or  detached  villa  residences.  A 
new  road  has  been  formed,  extending  E.  from  the  High- 
street  to  the  steam-ferry  over  the  Itchcn  ;  several  new 
streets  are  already  in  progress,  and  docks  are  about  to  be 
formed  on  the  river,  near  the  ferry-pier.  The  pars,  of 
S.  Lawrence  and  Holyrood,  through  which  the  High- 
street  passes,  contain  the  dweliings  of  the  most  rnHpect- 
able  and  opulent  tradespeople:  in  the  latter  arc  thfMarket- 

Iilace,  Audit-house,  Custom-house,  soveralof  the  principal 
lotels,  and  the  town  quay :  indeed,  in  a  connnercial 
point  of  view,  these  two  pars,  comprise  tiio  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  town."  ( Mun.  Bound.  Rrport.)  The 
whole  town  It  well  paved,  lighted  with  gat,  and  Is  ex- 
ceedingly clean :  the  inhabs.  nave  hitherto  been  supplied 
with  yuAf.t  from  several  springs  In  the  niMghliourhond, 
but  from  the  increuso  of  pop,,  and  the  dellcleni^y  of  water 
of  late  years,  the  commissioners  of  water-works  have 
entered  into  a  c<nitract  fur  the  construction  of  an  Arte- 
sian well  on  Southamuton  Common,  to  supiily  4<l,0<lO 
cul>ic  feet  per  day,  which  Is  now  (Januarv,  IM43,)  nearly 
flnished,  the  workmen  having  reached  a  depth  of  5ft3  ft., 
and  entered  the  chalk  stratum.  The  old  reservoirs  on 
the  common  will  l>«  supplied  from  this  well  In  dry  sea- 
sons. Betides  the  buildings  devolod  to  commerce  and 
other  pnritotes,  the  town  has  n  theatre  and  assembly- 
rooms.  Tliemilitary  orphan  asylum  for  girls,  establishtHl 
by  the  late  Duke  of  \  ork.  and  occupying  the  disusixl 
barracks,  hat  been  removed,  and  the  buildings  are  now 
appt'opriated  to  theestabllahinont  for  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  recently  removed  thither  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  handsome  suite  of  iMths  on  the  beach 
have  been  c<nivcrted  Into  a  dock  house  and  offices  for  the 
Southampton  Dock  Company  ;  hut  there  are  very  con- 
venient baths  In  other  imrta  of  the  town.  The  old 
.Saxon  caitle,  repaired  by  Kichard  II.  in  the  view  of 
protecting  the  harbour,  was  pulled  down  some  vears  ago, 
and  a  private  chaiiel,  in  which  the  (.'hurch  of  England 
service  Is  perormeil,  built  upon  lis  site. 

The  town  hat  Ave  p.ir.  churches,  three  of  which  are  in 
the  gin  of  the  lord  chancelior,  one  In  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  another  In  the  p.itronage  of  (Jueen's 
College,  Uxford.  Iloiyrood  church  is  an  anrlent  edltlce, 
with  a  tower  and  spire,  llie  portico  Ix'ing  the  site,  before 
the  Keliirin  Act,  for  the  hustings  at  elmtlnns  fur  the 
Ixir.  St.  Mirhneri  Is  a  large  itructure  In  the  Norman 
style,  with  a  handnomo  tower  and  iplre  l>elweeu  I  lie  nave 
and  clianrui.  Ail-Salnt>  Is  a  llrnclan  building,  with 
a  turret.  surroundiMl  by  six  Corinthian  pillars  on  a 
square  pedestal.  .St.  Marv's,  also,  Is  a  niiHlern  struc- 
ture, and  Its  extensive  liurial-groiuid  lias  liltlu'rto  seru'd 
n\  a  general  cemetery  fur  Ilie  town  ;  but  owing  to  Its  ex- 
tremely ci'owcleil  slate,  the  requiilte  niilici't  have  lieen 
given,  and  an  act  will  lie  applied  for  next  K'tsiou  of  par- 
liament for  the  formation  of  a  cen,  'lery  of  Jf)  acres  on 
Tim  Kiiin  Catlis.,  Indi'pendenii, 
yan-MethiHllsls,  and  .lews  have  larii  placet 
olworshlp )  anil  there  l»  a  Kriends'  meetiug-liotino  Tlieie 
are  3  chapela,  I  |>ri>|irii'ti>ry,  and  I  under  trustees  in  con- 
nection with  the  establish  Airiit,  and  well. nltendetl. Si luday- 
si'hiHils,  with  several  day-schools,  siip|Nirt''<l  wlinllv  nrln 
part  by  endowment.  'I  lie  granimarsthoiil,  rniiniled  by 
Kdw.  Vl.,  has  a  small  emlowment :  the  premises  have  re- 
rentty  been  relmlil.  and  furnish  arcomniodation  for  almiit 
411  Ixiys,  hoarding  with  the  head  master.  An  liospllal,ciilli'il 
the  Ihitnut  /ii-i,  fiiiiiidi'il  ill  the  riigii  of  Henry  111.,  pro- 
vides liNlgIng,  eliilhiiig,  niidn  weekly  sHiieuil  to  Imir  iiged 
people  of  each  six.  Among  other  vnlimlile  chatillet.  Is 
line  left.  In  I7<i(l.  by  the  will  iif  Alder'niin  THiiiiton, 
wlilcli,  liesldes  providing  for  the  limtrmilMn  of  lllliii]*, 
furnlthei  a  stipend  of  \fi.  a  vear  fur  Hi  aged  pertniis,  ami 
gives  rewards  to  deserving  remalo  servants,     ll  Ims  also 
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a  female-penitentiary,  public  dispeniary,  and  lying-in 
charity,  a  royal  humane  society,  several  benefit  societies, 
and  a  school  of-  industry  for  60  girls,  founded.  In  ltl28 
through  the  influence  of  ()ueen  Adelaide.  There  are 
leverol  religious  locletiet,  a  literary  tociety,  a  polytechnic 
inttitution,  with  400  membert,  an  infirmary,  and  teveral 
nowt-roomi  and  subtcrlption-librariei.  A  regatta  takes 
place  every  summer  on  Southampton-water,  under  the 
direction  and  patronage  of  the  Southampton  Yacht  Club, 
recently  ettabllthed,  and  races  are  held  In  autumn  on 
the  common  N.W.  the  town.  Two  newtpaperi,  alto, 
are  published  every  Saturday. 

Southampton-water  aifords  good  anchorage ;  and  shipi 
of  3An  tons  may  load  and  unload  alongside  the  town  quay, 
close  to  which  it  the  custom-house.  A  new  pier  of  woi?d 
and  stone,  which  projects  about  400  yardt  from  the  thore, 
forms  a  convenient  landing-place  for  passengerr  frnm 
steamers,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  promenade  for  the  iiihabs.  nnd 
visiters.  It  has  a  carriage-drive  to  itt  extremity.  Docks, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  are  now  ( 1843)  in  the  course  of 
Iwing  constructed,  which  will  contribute  materially  tii 
the  commercial  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  port. 

The  I'eninsiilar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany now  run  the  wholu  of  their  vessels  from  this  port 
to  Aiexaiiilria  and  Lisbon ;  and,  more  recently,  the  Uoyal 
Went  India  Mali-packet  ('oinpany  have  started  their 
steam  ships  from  this  port  also,  and  have  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Itclien  for  can- 
Btrnctlng  repairing  wharfs  and  a  graving  dock. 

From  its  position  on  an  Inlet  of  the  tea,  stretching 
N.W.  from  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  least  17  m.  into  the  country,  and  which  has  been  pm- 
longed  by  means  of  the  Itchen  to  Winchester,  13  m.  in- 
land, Southampton  Is  the  emporium  of  an  exiensivu 
district,  nnd  consequently  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive 
trade.  In  1640,  there  belonged  to  the  port  197  vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  10,313  torn;  and  during  llie 
same  year  the  grots  customs'  duties  amounted  to77,94;u. 
It  may  be  farther  mentioiuxl,  as  illustrative  of  the  in- 
creasing Importance  of  the  |>ort,  that.  In  1840,  3.VS  shipi, 
(ll  the  aggregate  burden  of  ,''>l,3n7  Ions,  entered  inwaru,, 
with  cargoes  from  foreign  parts;  whereas,  in  IS4l,nii 
fewer  than  .W.")  ships,  of  tlie  aggregate  burden  of  JH.aiS 
tons,  entered  Inwards  with  foreign  cargoes! 

Owing,  also,  to  her  position  with  respect  to  the  opposite 
const  of  France,  Soutnainptou  has  been  for  a  lengthencil 
period  an  Important  station  for  travellers  to  and  rrom 
the  Continent.  In  this  respect,  however,  her  Importaiuo 
lias  been  vastly  iiu'reased  since  the  opening  of  the  Soutli- 
Western  Kail  way,  by  which  the  town  hat  been  hroiight 
within  a  three  liourt'  Journey  of  the  metropolis.  'l\m 
great  undertaking.  In  which  above  3,0Oll,(KM)/.  have  been 
expended,  has  guno  far  to  m.iko  Southampton  an  uut- 
porl,  at  It  were,  of  London.  In  fact,  she  It  now  lieconic 
the  principal  sliitlon  of  the  tteamert  for  Havre,  Dieppe, 
and  other  French  portt,  at  well  at  of  thote  for  Liiboii, 
the  Mediterranean,  &e.  lly  tctting  olT  from  SoiiMi- 
amptiin,  thedifllcnltnavlgatiim  from  the  N.  Foreland  niiil 
round  by  Dover  and  Rearhy  Head  it  avoided ;  anil  klii{<i 
arc  enabled  to  proceed  on  their  voyages  with  cuinpa- 
ratlvely  little  chance  of  being  delayed  by  adverse  wlmiv 
Vast  niimbert  of  tourists  are  also  brought  down  liy  tlir 
railway,  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  tne  climate,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  the  liieol 
Wight  (to  which  there  are  steamers  every  hour),  &c. 
The  cflinplctliin  of  the  railway,  iu)w  in  progress  of  ron- 
structlon,  from  Havre  by  lloiien  to  Paris,  will  conUr 
still  greater  Impoilance  on  Soutliampton. 

.Southamptiin  has  varlniis  private  hanking  estaldlih- 
ments,  two  Joint-stock  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  Mnr- 
kets,  'riiesd,«y,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  for  pniviiloiii, 
and  on  Friday  for  corn,  well  attended.  Fairs,  Mayll, 
and  7,,  and  on  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

Soullianipton  was  llrst  incorporated  in  the  reign  ni 
Henry  I.  Under  the  Mini.  Ketiirin  Act  It  Is  illvidrd 
into  A  wardii,  with  III  aldeimen  and  30  counciliiirs,  rnmi 
wlili'li  411  niembcrs  are  cliiiten,  the  mayor,  tiieriif,  nnd  ■! 
h.iillir*.  The  mayor  and  liaillft's  are  the  reiiiriiing  iiIIIok 
oftlii' iHirough,  Corp.  revenues.  In  I N3!l,,',(l&<i/.  (jumtir 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  uinlei  a  recorder  ;  and  lliere 
Is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  ilebt.4  to  any  amount,  Ihe 
iKir.  lias  returned  two  iiiems,  to  the  H.  of  C  sliire  tlie 
33  F.dw,  1,,  the  riglil  of  election  down  to  the  llel'mni 
Alt  bring  vented  in  thn  llihnlii.  paying  scot  anil  int.  The 
I'liK-toral  limits  were  left  nnihnnged  by  the  llniiiidiiiy 
Art.  Ileg.  (lectors.  III  l>i:i'.l-4(l,  I,4li3.  It  Is  hIsii  llm 
elertliiii  tntvii  for  the  S.  illv,  of  Ihe  eo,  Hants, 

KiMitlianipton  Is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  neiiih. 
bouring  Itoman  station  I'livmrntum,  K.  the  lichen,  ohirli 
was  sucieeiliHl  by  the  Saxon  llnnlune,  on  the  site  id  tlie 
pretent  town.  The  rastli  as  nireaily  stated,  was  miirli 
enlarged  iiy  llieliard  t|.,  wliialao  strrngtiieiied  the  fnrll- 
nralloiis  aliout  Ihe  town  aiul  harbour.  Ilriiry  V.  let  tad 
from  tills  |Hirl,  In  August,  141,1,  at  the  head  of  the  IriHiiii 
wlilrh,  on  Ihe  ■i.Mh  of  OctoU'r  following,  giiiietl  lli'' 
great  victory  of  Agiiicourt  The  Inhnlis,  were  iirtlvili' 
engaged  In  the  wars  of  York  and  Lanoiler,  In  whltli 
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SOUTH  MOLTON. 

the  latter  party  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Us  cele- 
brity as  a  watering-place  dates  fV'om  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  baths  were  erected,  a  chalybeate  spring 
was  discovered,  and  great  additions  were  made  by  the 
forrodtion  of  new  streets  and  terraces,  the  laying-out 
of  public  gardens,  &c.  The  shores  of  Southampton- 
water,  being  richly  clothed  with  wood  and  studded  with 
villas,  afford  a  succession  of  finely  diversifled  scenery, 
set  off  by  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  about  2  m,  S.  K, 
from  the  town.  This  structure  was  founded  in  1229, 
by  Henry  III.,  for  Cistercian  monks.  The  refectory 
and  kitchen  are  in  tolerable  preservation ;  and  there  are 
some  fine  remains  of  tlie  Abbey  church,  which  was 
cruciform,  and  had  at  its  K.  end  a  noble  window.  The 
wlicle  is  embosomed  In  wood;  and  near  it  Is  a  modern 
tower,  used  as  a  tea-house,  on  the  foundations  of  a  fort 
erected  by  Henry  Vlll.,  commanding  a  line  view  of 
Souihampton-wnter.  (A/un.  and  Pari.  Bound,  Ueporti, 
and  Private  Iriformalion.) 

SOUTH  MOLTON  (or  MOULTON),  a  munic. 
bnr.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  N.E.  part 
CO,  Devon,  hund,  S.  Molton,  on  an  eminence  near  the 
confines  of  Exmoor,  12  m.  E,  by  S,  Harnstaple,  Area 
of  par,,  6,160  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  upwards  of  4,000, 
The  limits  of  the  munic,  bor,  and  par,  aro  co-exten- 
sive. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets,  di- 
verging from  a  spacious  market-place.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  good ;  streets  well  paved ;  the  footpaths 
inive  been  Bagged,  at  a  considerable  expense,  by  tlie 
corporation.  It  is  well  liglited,  and  tho  public  walks 
are  kept  remarkably  clean.  (A/»n,  Corp.  Hep.  Appeiulix.) 
The  |iar.  church  has  some  good  monuments,  and  a  large 
organ.  The  living,  a  perpetual  ciirai'y,  worth  IS7/,  a 
vear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
Here  are  free  and  charity  schools  ;  a  guildhall,  in  whicli 
putty  sessions  are  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  a  gaol, 
nbiillt  a  few  years  since.  The  pop,  is  partly  niaiiu- 
facturing,  and  partly  agricultural :  the  maniifacturei  are 
cliiefiy  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  but  that  of  lace  has  been 
recently  iiitruduce<t,  and  the  trade  of  llie  town  is  said  to 
lie  increasing.  This  bnr.  sent  meins.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in 
theSdtli  of  Edw,  I, :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  sub- 
sequently exercised  the  privilege.  It  was  ciuirlercd  by 
Kli/abelh  and  Cliarles  II,  i  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
3  other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  tlio  latter  being 
elected  for  life  among  the  resident  liihabs,  Tlic  corpo- 
ration, which  Is  trustee  for  several  charities,  has  an 
income  of  %M5l.  a  year,  out  of  which  the  mayor  receives 
an  imniial  income  of  5ti/.  Aliuut  3ni,  N,E,  from  tlie  town 
is  Castlo  Hill,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fortescue,  (.Vun.  Corp. 
Hep.  and  Appendix.) 

.SOUTHWAKK,     Stv  London, 

.SOUTHWELL,  .1  market-town  and  par,  of  Engl.ind, 
CO,  Nottingham,  .Southwell  and  Scniiiiiy  liberty,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  (ireet,  13  ni,  N,i'..  Nottingham. 
Area  of  par.,  4,.'i.')()  acres.  Pop.,  In  1H31,  3,.3H5,  The 
town  is  neat,  well  liuiit,  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  con- 
venient suite  of  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  &c. ;  but 
its  principal  building  is  tho  minster,  or  parish  church. 
Tills,  which  is  a  large  and  mugnilicent  edllice.  Is  said 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  as  old  lu  the  time  of  Harold. 
Its  extreme  length  Is  3(16 ft.,  its  breadth  Wit.,  and  the 
length  of  the  transept  121  It.  The  W.  front  has  2  lolly 
square  towers,  divided  into  7  stories.  There  is  a  low 
massive  centre  tower,  and  a  chapler-liousu  on  the  N. 
side.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  Norman,  the  parts  E, 
of  the  centre  early  English,  and  the  chapter-house  early 
<l('corut<fl.  There  are  some  perpendicular  insertluiis, 
particularly  a  very  large  W,  window.  WItliln  the 
church  are  the  monuments  of  .'i  archlilshops  of  York, 
The  chanter-liousi',  which  Is  light  and  graceful,  has  16 
prebends  stalls.  "  The  early  F.ngll.'.h  pnrtions,  which 
consist  of  the  choir.  Its  ainles,  and  small  K.  transepts, 
fnrni  one  of  the  liest  exaniplcs  of  this  style  in  tlie  klng- 
ilnin.  Tlie  whole  of  this  church  deserves  the  study  duo 
In  a  ciitlicdral ;  and  though  It  be  not  in  varied  in  its 
^lyll'S  as  some  nilitlces.  It  claims  alteiilinii  for  Its  purity 
wul  good  iireservitiiin.  ( Hickman's  llutkic  Aichileelme, 
|i.22l.)  'I  lieruliwtof  an  ancient  palace  iif  tlie  archlilshops 
of  York,  the  favourite  stiniiner  retreat  of  I'aniliial  Wol- 
sey,  stanil  in  the  park,  and  a  part  is  now  appropriated  as 
a  sessions  house  for  the  lilierty,  Th  >  gi*neral  lirldi'weil 
fir  the  county  is  at  .Soiilhwell,  which  has  also  inceting- 
liiiiises  for  NVesleyaiis  anil  Itaptisls,  and  a  free-school, 
with  2  scholarahips  at  St.  .lohn'H  Coll.,  CanibrUlge, 
What  little  trade  the  town  pnt«e«»'s  is  clili  fly  in  malt. 
Imps,  and  tan.  The  llvliiu  of  Smilliwell  is  a  vicarage, 
worth  II4V.  a  year,  in  the  gilt  of  th'  preliemlary  of  .Soiitli- 
weli.  (A'ri7.  niK.  Nrp.)  Market-days,  Saturday  i  fairs, 
Whit-Monday  and  Oct.  21. 

SOU  I'll  WOLD,  a  sea-port,  mnn.  iHir.,  market-town, 
nnd  par.  of  Knaland,  hund,  IMytlilng,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  K.  coast  of  the  co.  SulfKlk,  about  I  m,  N,  from  the 
nioutliof  the  lllythe, 30 m.  .N  K.  Ipswich,  and  114  ni.  N.W. 
Ijiiidon.  Pin.,  in  IH31,  2.()7'.l.  "  It  consists  principally  of 
a  long  row  of  houses  coiiinu'iichig  near  the  bridge  over  the 
H,\V,  to  tho  edge  of  the  cliir, 
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besides  numerous  other  houses  with  gardens,  lying  N. 
and  S.  of  the  principal  street.  Near  the  sea  there  are 
several  good  houses,  but  the  others  are  chiefly  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  The  town  Is  not  lighted  nor  watched ; 
but  the  footpaths  have  been  partly  flagged  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  inhabs.  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
several  excellent  springs."  The  guildhall  is  a  handsome 
stone  building,  and  a  new  gaol  was  built  In  1819.  On  the 
cliffs  are  two  batteries,  one  of  which  has  a  parapet  and  6 
eighteen-poundcrs,  but  tlie  other  has  only  2  guns.  The 
church,  built  in  tlie  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  a  fine 
edifice  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
steeple  of  freestone  intermingled  with  flint  of  various 
colours.  The  S.  porch  is  extremely  elegant ;  and  above 
tlie  clerestory  roof  is  a  light,  open  lantern.  The  interior 
is  highly  ornamented  with  giltliiig  and  carved  work ;  and 
on  the  whole  this  is  one  of  tlie  finest  churches  in  the  co. 
The  Indepeiidenis,  liaptists,  and  Wesieyan  Methodists 
have  each  places  of  worship ;  the  town,  also,  has  3 
Sunday-schools  and  a  national  school,  "  Tlie  retail  trade 
of  Southwold  is  trifling  ;  but  a  somewlint  more  Import- 
ant traffic  is  carried  onln  the  importation  of  coal  and  the 
exportation  nf  salt  (which  is  made  here),  red  herrings, 
and  malt.  The  principal  business,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  influx  of  visiters,  who  resort  to  the  town  as  a 
watering-place  during  tlie  summer  season,"  and  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  baths,  reading-rooms, 
a  grand  promenade,  tec.  (Mun.  Bound.  Hep.)  Tlie  en- 
trance to  the  haven  is  by  the  river,  and  vessels  trading  to 
this  port  land  their  goods  at  Black-shore  quay,  alxiut 
f  m.  S.S.W.  the  town.  The  superintendence  of  the 
haven  Is  vested  in  commissioners ;  and  it  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  erection  of  2  piers  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
river,  wliich  lias  been  made  navigable  to  Halesworth,  8 
ni,  W.  byN.  the  town.  The  bor.  of  Southwold,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,,  Is  governed 
under  the  Mun.  Itel'orm  Act  by  a  mayor  and  3  aldermen, 
with  12  coiiiicillors.  A  court  of  record  is  established  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  there  Is  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty for  the  regulation  of  the  port,  which  is  subordinate 
to  that  of  Yarmouth.  Markets  on  Thursday  :  fairs,  Tri- 
uity-Monday,  and  Aug.  24. 

Southwold,  or  Sole  Uay,  E.  of  the  town.  Is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  eiigagcinent  which  took 
place  on  tlie  28th  of  May,  1072,  between  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleets  under  tlie  Duke  tf  York  (af- 
terwards James  II.)  and  Marshal  d'Etrces  and  a  Dutch 
fleet  under  tlie  famous  De  Uuyler.  Tlie  action  was 
most  obstinately  contested  ;  the  loss  on  both  sides  being 
very  great  and  nearly  equal.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  was  blown  up 
along  with  his  ship.  '1  he  I'rench  suffered  liut  little,  in 
consequence,  as  Is  supposed,  of  their  having  received 
secret  instructions  to  spare  their  ships.  (Hume,  cap,  GA). 

SPA,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Uelgium,  prov. 
Liege,  on  tlio  borders  of  Khenish  Prussia.  14  m,  S,E. 
Liege.  It  consists  nf  "  a  cluster  of  neat  white  liousos, 
thrown  into  the  form  oC  two  or  three  Irregular  streets 
nnd  open  proinenudes,  tiio  whole  emluiwered  amidst 
trees  and  gardens,  and  nveriiung  on  the  N.  and  K.  by  n 
woody  iiioiiiitain  range."  {Clmmhert'$  luur  on  the  Con- 
lineiit.)  It  was  at  one  period  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
so  highly  ilistingiiished  fur  its  mineral  waters,  that 
"  Spa''  becnnio  a  common  nami;  for  mineral  springs  and 
bathing  places  wherever  found.  One  nf  its  greatest 
liatroiis  was  Peter  the  Great  of  llussin,  wlio  frequently 
visited  It, and  built  the  piiinp-rooin  over  the  main  spring, 
the  oniv  edifice  in  the  place  having  any  architectural 
pretensions.  It  is  now,  however,  greatly  fallen  ofl'.  The 
tide  of  fashion  bus  set  hi  favour  of  Curlshud  and  Wia- 
liiulcii  \  and  it  is  not  Biip|ios<'d  to  liavu  more  than  about 
3,(KMI  resident  Inhabs.  The  Ponkon.  or  main  spring.  Is 
a  strong  and  active  chalyiieale,  impregnated  witli  rar- 
boiiic  add  gas,  wlilcli  gives  it  vivacity,  and  fits  it  Uir 
being  preserved  and  sent  in  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  several  similar  springs  at  ft'oni  2  to 
3m.  from  tlie  town,  at  all  of  which  there  are  pump- 
rooms,  nnd  to  sonic  baths  are  attached.  Spa  hiu  l»o 
liiiraries  with  well  supplied  reudiiig-rixmis,  a  theatre,  card- 
rooiiis,  .1fc.,a  laige  p.ir.  chiireli,  ami  a  Capuchin  convent ; 
and  liuring  the  seasnii  an  English  churcli  Is  opened.  Tlui 
hiiteis  aii.T  liHlgi.ig-liouses  are  very  respoctalile,  and  are 
aliuiidantly  supplied  with  provisions,  A  iiianufacturc  of 
p.iliited  woiHlen  boxes,  Ac,  carried  on  in  the  town,  em- 
ploys n  gWMl  many  hands,  {.Ckamben's  Tour  m  Kd, 
Jouniiil ,  Murraj,  t  llamih.  i  Tennenl's  Belnium,  ifc.) 

SPAIN  (an.  Ilispaiiia,  Span.  A'tyx'O'',  Fr.  Ecpagnr), 
ail  extensive  and  once  jMiwerhil  klngdoin  of  S,  fciirope, 
occupying  the  E,  and  largest  portion  of  Its  S.W,  penin- 
sula: between  lat.  S<i"  .V  and  43"  30'  N„  and  long,  8" 
'ill'  E.,  and  ll'>  lO*  W.  i  having  N.E.  France,  from  which 
It  Is  separated  by  tlie  Pyn<nees  ;  N.  tlie  Itay  of  lllscay  i 
\>°.  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  \  and  £.  and  E.  the  Mralls 
nf  (jibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  Orsatesl  lenfth, 
E.  to  W.,  about  fiMlm,  g  greatest  breadth,  (IMm,  Tha 
iinines,  area,  and  poji.  of  its  an,  and  mod.  subdivlsluiii 
hare  been  staled  as  follow  • ;  — . 
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ProTincvg. 


1.  New  CaatiHe, 
Aladrid 
ituidatazara 
'I'olulo 
Cuenca 
Cludad  Real 


V.  Otd  Cuitilte. 
Hurffm 
ro^rono 
><uitaiidcr    - 
Ovinlo 
Horia     - 
ScKOvia 
A  Vila    - 
l«on     - 
I'alencla 
Vnlladolid    - 
Satainanca 
Kamora 


;) 


Area  in 
sq.  tn. 


l..U,5 
1,916 
8,774 
1I,.KII 
7,'>13 


Population. 


Total!. 


Bq.  m.  iHopulalion. 


.V>9,1!I6 
I.'><),044 
27fi,!l.'i« 

V77.7(t8 


3U,K8II      l,.')17,'l!<2 


U'ii.m 
147.718 
ir,B,7.1() 
434,«3'i 
Il5,<il9 
1.14,8M 
l.l?,^,! 
iii:7,4,18 
148,491 
18l,iil7 

1,V),4W 


7,fi7l  I 

.1,6861 
4,(irfij 
.1,466! 
K,.'p(i9| 

l,-.1.l! 
S.tTJ. 
f,,l,'i6 
3,.WS 


rt,  Giiticia. 
Corunna 

I.UKO      - 
*  >rt>iiite 
I'ontvvtHlra  • 


:l; 


71i,447|      3,619,673 


43,5,670 
.Ti7,'^7a 
319,0.18 
360,(l<ni 


13,897- 


4.  Kttremadura. 

BadiO"' 

Cacows 


}!    ><.3S9{ 


.*>.  Amdatutia. 
Seville  - 
lluclva 
i'adU    - 
Javn 
CurdoTa 


ft.  Oranadii. 
(irannda 
Alineria 


7.  yatntrin. 
Valencia 
Aliraiit 

('nitrllon<de-ta< 
IMana 
Muni  A 
AllMi-ete 


Itarctfluitn     - 
Tarr.iKona    - 
lA'rida 
(ivruna 


0.  Aragim. 
'/amkorn 
lldfM-ji 

TlTUfl 


1 1.   ttutpuaatrt, 
Al.iva   - 
lllM-ay 
<iui|iuiM-aa    • 


IV.  natnirir  lilamHs. 

I*alnia  - 
Caiuiry  liUniU 


8,989 
4,i:,u 


f     37'i,'t7l 


(i   '•""{ 


}    ""{ 


4,'H,68.1 
318,414 
l9y,0M 

5(«ii>,6:H 
1811,763 


|li7,>>3t     10,499,764 

I      I4,T«6  <      V11.S7) 
J  il      «1I,98S 


1711,36()    Il,'t14,1l9 


174.S10    11,456,177 


l,"81l 
l,»l.7 


67,'i'i3 
lli,I.Vi 
101, I'll 


I77,7SI  11,7.19,6« 
I 

l,7i7i  »W,I97 

»,»iO  1!W,».VI 


88,344       i.lUtfiiA 


316,6«» 

ii31,39S 


!  IO!i,673      S,(i69,675 


{.167,303 
1.13,471) 
3it,7(l3 
1I>6,9I9 
.11.'.,4.')'J 


ViO,tU,     7,077,.')a9 


li9,SII|       8,Oi7,73l 


M.l.l.'il       !VI.'i8,.1l'i 
1 1  if      41<,473 

f;  ■»."«•   vii^ 

1  (       !<14,l.'iO 


I 


30,888 


l,317,49« 


4l,56.'i 


15,897 


11, .129 


li  ,.138,181 


1,471,988 


HHJOiO 


I7,.?99l     1,407,844; 


9,688j         9.V),«0.'i 


I  I 

l.'i,A60      1,1.10,608 


I8,180l     1,011,488 


14,786 
8,4'>0 


73l,r,W' 
881,788 


8,971'         «».'«,4W 


1811,7.58,   I«,t68,774 


4,977 
188.7  A8' 


489,147' 
1«,I68.774| 


Thr  iih«pp  of  Spatn  rr^rmWrn  that  of  a  Tcry  irrpgiiUr 
pciiliiKxii,  III)'  loiiKi-it  Hide  of  Willi  II  Inert  llir  N.  Tin* 
1  imut  liiH- 1»,  (III  till'  wliiili'.  prrllv  ri'duliir,  wlllimit  Ihini- 
Itri'iil  mill  milili'ii  I'liliMiUtlniin  tliul  rh.iniiKThi'  Ihp 
■liiirfi  iif  iiiiiny  iilliiT  iniiiitrii'ii,  IIiiiiikIi  iiii  i'\i'i'|iliiiii 
limy  Im'  injiili'  »•  rrgntiln  tin-  cimul  of  linllliiii.  wliiili 
in  (riiiRiil  witli  liaya  niiil  lii'iullniiilii,  llii-  prhirliml  niiioiig 
the  fiiriniT  Im-Iiik  llir  lUvii  nf  Hi'taimii,  rnnlfvi'ilrj:. 
iinil    Vigo;    Hiiil  iiiiiong   tfip   laltiT   tlii'    Ciipr*    lliliini, 

Ort)<i.-al.  mill  KiiililiTri'.     Tl tlipr  lapn  of  Spniri  «ro 

priiu'liially  on  till'  ciihiiI  of  tin-  MrilllPrriiiiiMn  ('.  T«- 
lifa  Mliiiti  no  111!'  Stritlt  nf  liilifAlliir  ;  miil  ruilliir  N. 
Hre  t,'»|i«'»  (i.ila,  I'.iln",  I.«  Na".  nml  Crriin.  (lir  l.int 
iH'Ing    lti«  cxtri'tni'    K.  imlnt    •■!    tlir   wnlimiU.     'I'lic 

•  urfHrr  li  vrry  liiiirli  illvi'rillli-<l.  miil  liilrmmli'il  with 
MiimnUlni  I  hiil  tin- wlmlr  may  Ih'  ilinrilipil  Hi  a  taliln 
land  nf  riiiialili-ralili'  i'IctiiIIiui.  Mnilrlil.  Ilin  lap  .  luiii 
1,173(1  almirc  tlir  ><■»,  wlilili  l«  tin-  nvpragr  lirluhl 
th«  liiwni  In  Ihi"  inliTlur,  Klvr  rliaina  nf  ini>iinlaln«. 
.irr  prHly  rli'.irl)  ilrliiii'il.  rnniilin;  Irmn  V .  U>  \V.  Iliriiiii.'li 
Ilii-  |H-iiin>iilii.  I.  Hie  niiigr  nl  Ihi'  I'^minri"  (wlilrli 
•i-r)  not  only  ilUliIri   l-'iami-  rrnm  Spain,  .  iit  riini  In 

•  runtliiuotii  chain  parallrl  tn,  and  at  a  •hmrl  dialanri- 


:s 


lyom,  the  N.  ihore  upward!  of  GOO  m.  ai  ibr  W.  ai  C. 
Finlaterre.  The  B.  diTUIon  ii  known  a>  tho  Pyrenees 
properly  ao  called,  the  W.  portion  coniiiting  of  the  Ai- 
turiaii  mountains :  the  highest  point  in  the  former  is  the 
Pic  de  Netore  on  Mount  Maladetta  (11,424  ft.),  and  in 
the  latter  the  Pefla  de  Pefiaranda,  S.W.  of  Oviedo 
(11,031).  a.  A  range  extends  W.S.W.  from  the  Ebro 
near  Tudela,  dividing  Old  and  New  Castile,  Leon  and 
Estremadura,  and  thence  running  S.S.W.,  through  Por- 
tugal, to  Cape  Koca,  near  Lisbon :  the  culminating  point 
is  the  Sierra  de  C.rudos  (I0,.'>.V2  ft.),  at  the  S.W.  angl«  of 
Old  Castile ;  but  the  average  height  does  not  exceed 
4,.'iOO  ft.  3.  A  chain  branching  S.W.  from  that  last  men- 
tioned divides  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  tliu 
Guadiana:  tlie  central  portion,  8.  of  Toledo,  odled  the 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  attains  a  height  of  S,I10.  4.  a 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Morena,  runs  along  the  S. 
border  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile,  which,  thoii|;h 
not  continuous  and  of  no  great  extent,  forms  the  water* 
shed  between  the  Guadiana  and  Gu.-idalqiilvlr.  .5.  The 
Siena  Nevada  runs  from  C.  Palos,  near  Carthagena,  al. 
most  as  far  as  Cadiz  :  it  is  at  no  great  distance  Irnm 
the  Medlterr.tnean,  the  most  elevated  part  being  S.V.. 
of  Granatla,  where  the  Cerro  de  Muiahacen  rises  1 1,601) 
ft.  above  the  sea;  the  peali  of  Veleta  is  11,38.^  ft.  j^ 
height ;  and  further  W.  the  Serrania  de  Ronda  attains  an 
elevation  of  0,011  ft.,  while  the  neighbouring  town  of 
lionda  is  about  3,.'l(IOft.  above  the  sea.  (See  Ki>«ay  oii 
tho  I'hys.  Cicog.  of  Spain,  in  l.ahorde,  Itinfraire  d'Ks. 
pagne,  v»\.  V.  lasted.;  BruRuiire,  Orographic  del' Eu- 
rope;  Eerghaus,  Krdhenchreihung,  pp.  310 — 3iH. ;  ^j. 
tillun,  p.  2*20 — 270.  The  altitudes  are  given  exclusively 
from  Uruguidre.) 

Tlic   iniiuntain-cliaint   now   described    regulate  tlic 
course  of  the  principal  rivers,  some  of  whlcli  are  of  great 
extent,  and   have  numerous  tributaries.      Imnieiliati'ly 
S.  nf  the  Pyrenees  is  the  Kbro,  which,  rising  on  the 
Attiirian  range,   near   Heynosa,   runs   S.  E.  throngii  g 
siiocpusion  of  narrow  valleys,  receiving  its  chief  tnbuta. 
ries  from  the  S.  face  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  into  the 
Meilltcrranenii  about  2fi  m.   below  Tortosa:    its  entire 
li'iiglli  somewhat  exceeds  4IKlin.,  and  the  area  nf  iig 
liasin  is  estimated  by  Uerghaiis  ( Erdln-schreibung,  p.  'iif ) 
at  'J.'i,t)60  sq .  in.     Among  the  otlicr  rivers  tlowing  i|iti  tlip 
Mediterniiiean  are  the  Giiadal.iviar  and  Jnrar,  lal  In; 
into  the  Kay  of  Valencia,  and  the  Segura  in  Miircia :  thr 
rest  are  unimportant.    Pive  large  rivers  run  westwaril 
into  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,     The  most  N.  nf  these  is  the 
MInliii,  which  rises  in  tlie  Astarian  mountains,  and  niti- 
iiiiig  ilrst  S.  and  then  S.W.,  enters  the  sea  a  little  lielmv 
(aiiihilia,  alter  a  course,  ineiiuling  its  windings,  nf  aluut 
I.MIin.     The  Oouro  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Old  Cn.. 
tile,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Soria,  and  takes  a  geneniil)'  \V. 
('nurse,  liy  Aranda,  'i'ordesillas,  and  Zamnrn,  as  I'lr  as 
Miranda,  where,  turning  soulhwanl,  it  forms  a  pnrtiim 
nf  the  hoiinilnrv  nf  I'nrtugal,   through  which  it  fl<i»s 
westward  into  the  sea  cinte  to  Oporto  :  its  length  is  rsii- 
innti'd  at  .MKI  m.,  and  tlie  country  drained  !iy  itteir  aiui 
triliiilarics  soinewliat  exceeds  34,000  sq.  m.     The  Ta- 
K<is  has  its  source  in  the  .Sierra  de  Albarrarin.  In  Ar- 
ragon,  whence  it  llnws  W.S.W.  liy  Aranjuei,  Tiiieiln. 
Taiavera,  and  Alcantara,  tn  the  confines  of  Portugal :  it 
then  turns   H.  K.  W.,  anil,  after  exiianding  into  a  llni' 
A-stiiary.    enters  the    Atlantic,    a  little  lielow    I.itlnin, 
liiillt  nil  its  N.  iiank.   I'he  Tagus  has  numerous  Imporl- 
nnt  triliiitaries,  the  chief  of  which  are   the  llenaret, 
Allierrlie,  Alagnii,  and  Zaias,  the  last  being  in  I'orlu- 
ual :  the  extent  of  its  liasin  is  estimated  at  '/i.lMKi  ,i|.  m. 
The  Guadiana,  rising  in  La  Manrha,  runs  first  N.W , 
then  W.  as  far  as  liadajot,  w here  it  curves  innlliHaru, 
anil  enters  tlie  sea  at  Avainonte.  alter  a  roiirse  nf  4'i9ni.: 
II    has  several  pretty  large  tributaries,  ami   ilralii'.  an 
area  of  alimit  •i^fi'i)  sq.  in.     Tiie  Guadalquivir,  whirh. 
with  its  triliiitaries,  drains  a  large  portion  of  Aiiiialiiiia, 
rises  In  the  Sierra  de  Alcarai.  ami  taking  i  S.S.W.  iliror. 
(Inn  by  Amliijar,  Vlllalranrn,  t'lininva,  ami  Seville, liirni 
sniitliward,  and  after  cnisslng  a  low,  iinhealthv  siiain|i 
i'literi  the    .\tiantie    at    .San   I. near,    after  a  iniirsi'  >l 
1811  in   :  Its  Uriirst  allliieiit   is  tlie  (ienii,  and  the  are,!  nr 
till'  entire  basin  is  marly  IH.IirKWq.   m.     lint.  «llh  llip 
I'xceiitlnn  nf  llinse  iinrliniis  nf  the  lioiiro  mid    l.tiiiii 
williln  tlie  limits  nf  I'nrtugal.  these  rivers,  nolviltliitaiiil. 
log  their  li'iiglli,  nlTrr  lew  advanlaget  for   navlKiiilHii. 
nwiiig  tn  the  riH'ks,  slialliiws,  and  falls  with  whuhthry 
are  eiirmiiliereil. 

The  riirn  has,  however,  l»een  niade  iia.-igaMi'  In  n 
ennHJdi'i.ilde  extent  by  niraiis  nl  the  (anal  nf  .Aratren; 
and  the  i  liannel  iiftlie  Tagus  is  altn  in  rniirse  nf  hiiiiji 
linpriive<l,  so  at  In  make  II  aiiessllile  fnr  Ihi, its  an  farai 
Araiijnex.  Vessels  of  KNI  tons  aM'etiil  the  ttiiailati]iiiiM. 
within  aliniit  8  m.  nf  .Seville  The  rivers  no  tlie  N.  sliii'oi 
Spain  aie  inniparnllveiy  iiisignllleant.  nulngln  the  rhiic 
nrss  nt  the  Avtiirlaii  niniiiitains  tn  the  se.i :  nnenfthrtr, 
til"  lllila'sna  fnrms  the  liltliling  line  IhIwitii  Trsiur 
and  Siialii.  Tlnrrare  iin  lakes  nf  any  enii  iderihletur 
thniign  ill  the  Pyrenees  and  other  ciialns  Iherr  vi 
st>«eral  siimll  niouiitalii-lakes,    Nwani|n  and  miitum, 
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I  m.  HI  fiur  W. ««  C. 
iwn  ai  the  Pyreneei 

consUting  of  the  As- 
t  in  the  former  is  the 
a  (11,424  ft.)i  and  in 
J»,  S.W.  of  Oviedo 
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eight  of  »,110.  4.  A 
I,  runs  along  the  S. 
HStile,  which,  thoti|;li 
tent,  forms  the  water- 
Juadaluiiivir.  a.  The 
,  near  Carthagena,  al- 
o  great  distance  Irnm 
ated  part  being  S.R. 
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Veli'ta  is  ll,3H.'ift.  in 
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iorde,  Itinfraire  li'l'.s- 
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howevAr,  are  both  numerous  and  exteniive ;  the  principal 
being  the  Gallocante,  in  Aragon ;  the  Nave,  near  Pa- 
lencia,  and  the  l.agunes  of  Paiomares  and  Caldera. 

A  central  band  of  grauite  and  mica-schist  stretches 
along  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bay  of  Hiscay,  Hanked  successively  by  beds  of  second- 
ary and  cretaceous  formations :  the  primary  rocks,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  in  the  Alps, 
and  do  not  extend  westward  beyond  the  Bidaasoa, 
all  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Galicia  beirig  of  the 
sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  that  form  the 
lower  parts  of  the  main  chain.  The  lofty  range  that 
divides  the  two  Castiles,  and  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Doiiro  and  Tagus,  consists  chiefly  of  granite 
and  other  primary  rocks,  which  pass  eastward  under  the 
sandstone,  forming  the  lofty  uplands  of  Soria,  in  Old 
Castile :  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  sandstone  and 
limestone  ;  but  in  New  Castile  are  extensive  bcd.s  com- 
posed of  the  debris  of  primitive  rocks  associated  with 
marls  and  gypsum,  the  marly  std)soil  being  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  the  surlacr,  whereas  the  gypseous 
districts  are  remarkaliie  for  their  barrenness  and  dismal 
appearance,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  neigiibonrhood  of 
Madrid.  The  Sierra  IMorcna  also  exhibits  a  large  pro- 
portion of  primary  rocks,  partly  covered  by  secondary  and 
other  rocks,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  arc  but  little 
acquainted.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate 
and  serpentine,  flanked  northward  by  secondary  and 
more  recent  rocks,  containing  some  of  the  richest  marbles 
of  Spain,  manv  of  which  adorn  the  churches  of  (iranada 
and  Seville :  the  S.  side,  forming  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Alpiijarras.  is  principally  of  secondary  limestone  resting 
on  slate  (highly  metalliferous),  greenstcme,  and  blue 
limestone.  The  limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador 
are  remarkable  for  lead  mines,  which  are  extremely 
rich,  and  suHicient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  this  mineral  for  many  centuries  to  come.  With 
respect,  indeed,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  very  great,  and  by  no 
means  exhausted  by  the  workings  of  the  ancients. 
There  arc  valuable  copper-mines  In  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  and  the  Alpujarrus,  and  near  Teruel  in  Aragoiu 
(juieksilver  is  found  at  Alniaden,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Sierra  Moreiia,  and  graphite  occurs  near  Mar- 
hella,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga.  Graphite  is 
found,  al  I,  the  high  Pyrenees,  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  (  on '•  •'";,  '>ut  wholly  unwrouglit.  Sulphur 
occurs  in   '   <:>  '     >f  Valencia,  and  saltpetre,  alum, 

and  salt  *  i     <any  parts  of  the  country.    Iron 

and  coal  atMJ'  nountalns  of  Biscay  and  Aiturias, 

and  are  wrou.  .  vonslilerable  extent ;  besides  whicli 

t'lere  are  extensive  Iron  mines,  with  imelting-houses,  &c., 
at  Marbella,  near  Malaga,  and  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  near 
I'edrnso.  ('oal  occurs,  also,  in  large  seams  throughout 
Aragon  and  (Catalonia,  as  well  as  on  the  Guedalqulvir 
near  Seville  ;  and  traces  of  the  same  mineral  have  been 
discovered  near  Malaga. 

"  The  $cil  of  the  Peninsula  ixliibita  great  diversities. 
The  central  region  consists  for  the  most  part  of  arid, 
unsheltered  plains  either  of  sand  or  gypsum.  Intersected 
with  lofty  mountains,  which  reflect'  with  intolerable 
llerceness  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  sharpen 
Into  more  intense  keenness  the  intense  cold  of  winter. 
The  lower  region  of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards 
the  sea,  is  broken  into  ail  alternation  of  mountaliii  and 
valleys,  producing  tlio  most  agreeable  variety,  and  pre- 
xnting  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren 
sameness  wlilcli  characterises  the  central  region.  It  Is 
evi'ry  where  fertile,  or  may  be  rendered  so  by  Irriga- 
tion." (Fiireinn  (iunrlerly  Hevifw,  No.  IX.  p,  Ifti, 
written  by  the  author  of  this  article.)  The  nlliivlal 
soil  of  Old  Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  with- 
out Irrigation  :  New  (Castile  has  every  variety,  from  the 
xypsemis  mail  composing  the  poor  soil  anoiit  Madrid,  to 
tfie  ri^d  marl  of  (iiiadalaxara  and  the  limestone  of  Ar- 
gaiiila.  The  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the 
whole  of  Kslrumaduia,  have  a  sidl  forine<l  of  detritus 
from  primary  roeks,  and  cannot  1m'  excelled  in  beauty 
and  natural  fertility.  The  soil  of  Aiulahula  Is  chiefly 
of  m.irl  and  clay  lntcrspers<-d  with  red  sandttone  marls, 
mill  it  is  by  Irrigation  only  that  It  can  be  made  pro- 
dnetiro.  The  Vega  of  Malaga,  however,  is  naturally 
of  surprising  fertility,  owing  partly  to  the  long  csta- 
hlisliment  ol^  irrigation,  but  nartlv,  also,  to  the  fact  of  Us 
being  In  a  great  measure  alluvial.  Valencia  has  a  poor 
ungrateful  soil,  yielding  crops  only  by  forced  culliva- 
llon,  and  tlie  use  of  water.  In  Catalonia  and  Aragon 
till'  detritus  of  limestone  is  found  alternating  with  line 

ri'd  marls  and  waste  tracts  of  gyi>seous  marls,  similar 
to  those  near  Madrid.  "  On  the  whole,  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Alrarria,  the  provinces  of 

i'oleihi  and  Oiiadnlaxara,  the  Vega  of  Maliiga,  and  the 
country  tii'twcen  lilbraltar  and  Cadl<,  would  prolmbly 

repay  the  lahmirs  of  agriculture  belter  than  other  palls 
of  Nimin."     (CiniA's  .VkWcAii  m  .V;»iih.  11.  ,\1(i,  3.'!^  .  In 

wlili'li  are  many  valuable  remarks  on  Its  geuloxv  and 

InteriiHl  «-coiioiiiy.) 
Vol.  Jl. 


The  cUmale  of  Spain  is  greatly  diversified,  being  mo> 
difled  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country.  Tlie 
temperature  of  the  air  always  varying  less  near  the  coast 
than  in  the  interior,  is  much  more  equable  In  the  marl, 
time  than  the  other  provs.  On  the  N.  and  W.  coast 
westerly  winds  prevail ;  and,  being  loaded  with  moisture 
from  the  Atlantic,  discharge  abundant  rains  in  winter 
and  spring.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  a  calmer 
atmosphere,  with  a  prevalence  of  E.  winds,  and  a  tem- 
perature generally  rising  above  67°  Fahr.,  and  seldom 
descending  to  low  a>  32°.  Winter,  indeed,  is  almost  un- 
known on  a  coast  sheltered  by  the  elevated  land  of  the 
interior,  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun ; 
while  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  great,  and  would  be 
all  but  intolerable,  were  it  not  lessened  by  the  sea  breese, 
which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     On  the 

S'ateau  of  Castile,  the  mean  height  of  which,  according  to 
ruguidre,  is  about  l,96U  ft.  above  the  sea,  heat  accumu- 
lates mucli  more  slowly,  and  it  is  only  during  the  month 
of  July  tliat  tlic  temperature  ascends  as  high  ns  77° 
Fahr.  In  August,  the  mornings  and  evenings  begin  to 
be  cold  i  and  in  winter  the  severity  of  its  climate  forms 
a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  heats  of  summer.  Ex- 
cept in  the  N.  provs.,  the  climate  of  Spain  la  every  where 
remarkable  fur  dryness ;  a  freedom  from  rain,  and  a 
cloudless  sky  being  .idvantaget  that  may  generally  be 
counted  on  j  but  this  dryness  occasionally  becomes  so  ex- 
cessive that  the  rivers  are  dried  up,  vegetation  destroyed, 
and  men  and  animals  die  miserably  of  thirst.  (For. 
(iuart.  R.,  ix.  I&3.)  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  trou- 
blesome In  Spain.  The  gatlego,  a  N.  and  N.W.  wind, 
which  comes  dowu  from  Gailicia,  Is  very  cold  and 
piercing ;  causing,  besides  other  diseases,  painful  af- 
fections of  the  eyes,  often  ending  in  blindness,  which 
is  very  common  in  all  the  more  elevated  districts. 
This  ophthalmia,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  writers 
to  the  vast  quantities  of  minute  nitrous  particles  blown 
up  from  the  waste  lands,  and  held  in  suspension  by  the 
wind.  {Faure,  Souvenirs  du  Midi,  p.  ,^-8.)  The  S. 
provs.  are  visited  by  the  sola  -o,  which,  like  the  scirocco 
of  Italy,  relaxes  the  system,  a.id  produces  giddlnest,  in- 
flammation, and  even  death.  Owing  to  Its  extreme  and 
sudden  variations,  the  climate  of  the  central  plateau  is 
far  from  healthy.     The  Madrid  cholic  is  always  dan- 

fterous,  and  often  fatal  to  strangers  ;  besides  which  there 
s  n  general  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other 
diseases  of  tlie  lungs.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  even  more 
common  than  in  Russia,  and  epilepsy  is  by  no  means 
rare.  The  yellow  fever,  which  oRen  ravages  the  S. 
provs.,  has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians, 
tome  of  whom  treat  It  as  epidemic,  while  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  brought  to  Spain  by  infection,  insanity 
prevails  more  or  less  In  all  parts,  but  especially  in  the 
provs.  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  {Faure,  pp.  GU 
— M. ;  and  For.  «.  /{.,  Ix.  166— 1.S8.) 

The  minrrat  products  of  Spain  are  rich  and  various, 
and  might  certainly  be  made  the  source  of  vast  wealth. 
Uv  a  curious  coincidence  Spain  itself  was  to  the  ancient 
what  its  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern 
world,  the  principal  source  of  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  Is  exceedingly  duubtftil,  however,  nutwiih- 
standing  tiie  numerous  statements  to  tlie  contrary, 
whether  the  Carthaginians  or  Romans  ever  discovered 
any  mines  of  gold  and  silver  In  Spain.  Tlie  more  pro- 
bable ojilnion  seems  to  be,  that  the  gold  was  wholly  oli- 
taliied  from  washings  ;  and  that  the  silver,  which  was  by 
far  the  mure  abundant  and  iinimrtant  prmiiict,  was  ex- 
tracted ft-um  the  lead,  which  was  tlien  raised,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  silver,  in  vast  quantities,  (.inlitlim, 
lltogrqfta.  I4U.)  The  mine  of  Guadalcanal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cook  (11.  73.),  is  the  only  one  of  silver  that  is 
now  wrought,  was,  with  that  of  Caialla  and  others,  dis- 
covered long  after  Spain  liad  Iweii  evacuated  by  the 
Romans.   (AHlillon,  loc.  cit.) 

The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines  are 
those  of  lead  lii  Granada ;  and  the  supplies  obtained  from 
them  during  the  last  'i»  years  have  U'en  so  large  Unit 
they  have  oicasioned  the  aliandunnicnt  of  several  less 
productive  mines  in  other  countries,  and  a  conslilerablo 
fall  In  the  price  of  lead.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Alma- 
den,  in  I.a  Mancha,  are  also  extremely  prmluctlve,  and 
supplv,  indeed,  most  part  of  the  quicksilver  imported 
into  this  country,  and  large  quantities  for  the  New  World. 
Exclusive  of  innumerable  salt  springs,  there  are  mines  of 
rock  salt  at  MIgranilla,  in  La  Manclia,  and  the  mountain 
of  Cardona:  In  Catalonia,  17  m.  N.W.  Monserrat  !•  a 
vast  and  solhl  mass  of  pure  rock  salt  I  I'he  iron  trade 
will  be  afterwards  referred  In ;  cop|H>r,  tin,  antimony, 
and  other  minerals  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  the  finest 
building  stone.  I'here  can,  indeed,  bo  no  doulit.  that, 
under  a  government  capable  of  developing  the  national 
resources,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siiain  would  be  found  to 
lie  iH|ual,  If  not  superior,  to  that  of  most  other  countries. 
I'lU'lablf  and  Animnl  Products.— 't\w  wheat  of  Spain, 
though  of  very  various  iiualilles.  Is  generally  excellent, 
and  Its  bread  is  snid  to  be  the  best  in  Kuro|>e.  In  some  dls- 
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Iricti  the  qunntity  grown  if  insufllclcnt  for  the  con- 
numption,  the  deUcleiicy  beinK  made  up  from  the  surplus 
produce  of  other  prnvs.,  or  by  importation,  though, 
owing  to  the  badnets  of  the  roads,  and  the  conset^uent 
ditHculty  and  cost  of  carriage,  there  Is  often  a  great  difTer- 
ence  in  the  prices  of  corn  in  marltets  nt  no  great  distance 
fWim  each  other.  Wine  is  raised  abundantly  throughout 
the  country  ;  and  tlie  coast  districts  of  Xeres,  Rota,  Ma- 
laga, Benicarlo,  and  Alicant,  furnish  large  quantities  for 
exportation.  The  wine  of  the  Interior,  though  seldom 
exported,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  ex- 
pense of  transport,  is  sometimes  of  good  quality ;  and 
that  of  Val  de  I'cfias,  in  La  Mancha,  in  particular, 
a  dry  red  wine,  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
its  superior  flavour  and  delicacy.  Grapes  are  also  ex- 
portea,  both  in  a  flresh  and  dried  state.  Among  the 
other  production*  of  the  soil  are  oats,  barley,  maize, 
rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  esparto  or  seilge,  cotton, 
lanyon,  liarilla,  lionry,  and  sillt,  with  all  the  European 
vegetables,  and  some  even  of  those  of  the  warmer  re- 
gions. 

The  fruits  of  the  S.  nre  lemons,  bitter  and  sweet 
oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and  pis- 
tachio nuts  ;  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  and  chest- 
nuts are  grown  In  the  N.  provs.  Imnieiise  quantities 
of  haiel  nuts  are  exported  from  Catalonia,  and  the 
IViilC  of  the  carob-tree  Is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  On 
the  Pyrenees,  Asturian  mountains,  the  Sierra  Morena, 
kc.  are  luxuriant  forests ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Spain 
has  less  timber  than  any  other  extensive  country  of 
Kuropc;  a  circumstance  owing,  not  to  any  inaptitude 
of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  but  to  an  in- 
veterate and  inexplicable  prejudice  of  the  people  against 
trees,  which  are  mercilessly  cut  down  or  destroyed  be- 
fore they  .ittain  any  considerable  size.  Indeed,  so  univer- 
sal Is  this  propensity  in  the  central  provs.,  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
avenues  of  Aranjiiei  from  want<m  destruction  ;  and  all 
statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  have  signally 
failed  of  their  object,  (Foreign  U.  Kerieui,  ix.  154,  l.'i.'i.') 
Spain  has  eight  varieties  of  oalis;  among  which  are  the 
evergreen  oak,  or  Qiierau  baUola,  which  has  eilible 
aciirns,  in  taste  resembling  chestnuts  ;  the  cork  oak  ( U. 
fuller),  and  the  cochincal.oak  (,U.  coec(fera),  on  which  is 
found  the  false  cochineal,  yickling  aline  crimson  dye. 
The  true  Ouercut  rohur,  however,  which  furnishes  the 
best  materials  for  ship-building,  scarcely  exists,  except 
jn  the  N.  provs.  (Cook's  Slielchet,  ii.  lil'i— 2.W.)  Among 
the  other  forest  trees  may  be  enumerated  tamarisks, 
pines,  beeciies,  chestnut  trees,  nut  trees,  (Irs,  poplars, 
and  the  sumach  (/Mim  corinri'ii),  the  bark  of  which  Is 
used  for  tanning. 

Among  the  animal  products  of  Spain,  the  horse  is  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when  In  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  stocked  it  with  their  linest  lireeds ; 
mid  though  the  race  has  degenerated,  It  still  shows  many 
of  the  points  by  wliich  It  was  originally  dislingiiislied.  In 
beauty,  grace,  and  docility,  the  horses  of  Andalusia  are 
said  to  l>e  superior  to  tliiise  of  Kngland  ;  but  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  same  amount 
of  labour.  In  (act,  the  numlx'r  of  good  horses  is  ra- 
pidly decreasing  in  Spain,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prefu- 
renee  given    to    mules    for  domestic  and  agricultural 

Eur|Hises  :  the  Importation  of  horses  to  Improve  the 
reed,  and  the  exportation  of  colts,  are  alike  forliid- 
den.  and  "  the  niimlier  of  horses  bred  at  present  is 
quite  inconsiderable,  notwlthstamllng  the  decrees,  pre- 
miums and  encouragements  of  every  kind  that  liave 
been  oifored  l)y  government.  The  celehratwl  hreid 
ol'the  sovereigns  of  Spain  at  t^inhiva  is  nearly  extinct  i 
In  the  .Serrania  de  Koiida  (once  (he  (levelund  of  Spain) 
only  initeralile  animals,  railed  turnmii,  arc  now  rcareil ; 
the  wealthiest  Andalusinn  nobles  have  only  'i  or  !(  in- 
dllferent  saddle-horses,  and  tlu're  Is  siiircily  a  horse  in 
the  whole  country  lit  for  (he  dranmit  of  artillery." 
(Cix)*,  11.  A'J— <)l.)  (Jreat  numbers  of  ninh's  are  hrof  In 
Uld  Casllle,  being  sent  to  come  to  their  full  sise  In  the 
rich  pastures  of  K«tri'mii<lurn,  whence  (her  nre  supplied 
(o  (he  re»(  of  .Spain.  The  asM'S  are  very  (lin'iTi'nt  ani- 
inalK  I'lom  (hose  seen  In  I'iikIiuuI,  iH'ing  of  a  large  site, 
carelully  bred,  and  in  strength,  ditcllKy.  nnd  sure-loo(rd- 
iiess,  nearly  equal  (c»  the  mules.  t\it(ie  nre  small, 
and  not  of  tine  .ippearance.  The  hull  ol  Andalusia  Is 
found  wild  in  (he  sierra  Morena.  Hogs  nre  lired  In  vas( 
nuinliers.  and  (hon'  which  feel  on  acorns  are  celebrated 
for  (lie  dellciicy  of  (heir  men(,  which  is,  perhaps,  iin- 
mpiiilled.  Sheep,  however,  are  (he  fivoiirlte  stiMk  of 
S|iniii,  nui\  are  every  wh'>re  rnUeil  In  cnnsldernhle  mini. 
Ihts  (see  fMi§l) ;  nor  are  there  wiuKlng  wild  animals,  such 
■s  wolves,  lynXi's,  wild  cats,  wild  hoars,  and  loxes.  The 
iM'ar,  wlilcli  luiii  to  Im>  common  two  eeiitiiries  ago,  Is 
ilow  found  only  in  the  I'jrenees.  Monkeys  are  met 
with  In  the  Sierra  ile  Honda,  healdes  wliicli  there  nre 
various  ri-p(iles,  as  i-hninelefMis,  lisiinU  (Notne  i  It.  In 
le'iglh),  vipers,  and  snakes.  Among  the  lilrils  niiiy  he 
niKiced  •pverni  species  of  vultures,  hilmnt,  owls,  ravens, 
roa(plMi  CunilMi  choughs,  partridges,  quails,  bustards, 


and  plovers.    {Cook't  Skctehet,  I.  (>8— 63.,  264—387. ;  wi 
For.  Q.  Hetieie,  ix.  ia6.) 

Agriculture.—"  Ko  country  In  Europe,"  says  Laborde, 
"  is  so  generally  fertile  as  S  pain,  or  has  equal  advantages  nt 
ail  seasons  of  the  year.  Spain,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Ko- 
mana,  became  the  granary  of  the  Koinan  empire.  Under 
the  Goths  vast  canals  and  sluices  were  formed  for  irri- 
gating the  land,  and  the  amount  of  com  then  raised  was 
sutBcient  not  only  for  the  home  supply,  but  also,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  exportation.  Agriculture  under  the 
Moors  was  in  a  still  more  flourishing  state ;  for  when 
they  invaded  the  country,  they  carried  with  them  their 
methods  of  husbandry,  broke  up  the  uncultivated  lands, 
augmented  the  numl>er  of  plantations,  carried  the  art  of 
irrigation  to  a  degree  now  scarcely  attainable,  introduced 
the  culture  of  rice,  and  greatly  improved  the  breed  of 
horses  :  in  fact,  every  kind  of  production  was  Increased 
under  their  improving  hands ;  and  the  sera  of  their  ex- 
pulsion designates  the  e|>och  of  the  decline  of  agriculture. 
The  Spaniards,  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Moors,  were  compelled  to  till  the  land  themselves ;  hut 
for  such  pursuits  they  possessed  neither  talents,  activity, 
nor  patient  Industry,  Hence  the  whole  system  fell  into 
a  state  of  languor,  from  which  it  has,  owing  to  several 
causes,  never  recovered."  (Laborde,  vol.lv.) 

We  have  qiintetl  this  passage,  because  It  states,  in  a  few 
words,  what  has  long  been  the  popular  opinion  In  regard 
(n  the  ancient  as  compared  with  the  modern  state  of 
Spain.  Wo  believe,  however,  that  it  is  wholly  erroneous. 
l*ie  fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  exaggernted ; 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  her  agriculture  was  ever  In 
so  advanced  a  state  as  at  this  moment.     A  great  portion 
of  Spain  is,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  want 
of  water,  wholly  unfit  for  husbandry  ;  and  she  hiu.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  frequency  of  droughts,  been  nt  all  tiinii 
subject  to  the  most  destructive  famines.     Owing  to  tlie 
numerous  ridges  of  mountains  by  which  she  is  inter- 
sected, her  Internal  commerce  has  alwiiys  laboureil  uiulrr 
the  greatest  diflicultlcs ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
her  artificial    communications,  that  is,   her  roads,  ca- 
nals, bridges.  Sic,  were  at  any  former  period  in  a  more 
improved  state  than  (hat  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
Owing  to  vicious  instltntlnns,  bad  government,  and  other 
causes,  Spain  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  continueil  tia- 
tionary,  or  made  but  little  progress,  while  other  puinni 
have  advanced  with  giant  steps  in  the  career  of  Impr.iie- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  pievaient 
notion  of  her  having  been  comparatively  well  cuitivafi'tl, 
rich,  and  industrious  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  tlio 
Moors,  or  In  the  reigns  of  Kerdlnand  and  Isabella  and 
Charles  V.   Capmany,  In  his  (iufstionet  Crilicat  (an.i.), 
has  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  there  were  (n  the 
l.Sth   and   Ifith   centuries    tlie   same  complaints  of  the 
wretclied  state  of  agriculture,  of  the  Idleness  of  tlie 
Spaniards,  of  their  coiitem)>t  for  Industry  and  the  uie- 
fnl  ar(s,  and  (heir  de|)enilencc  on  foreigners,  (hat  are  itill 
made  against  them.     It  Is  needless  to  say,  that  without 
(ranuulility  and  good  order  (here  can  be  nn(hing  lil>e  j 
flourishing  atiriculture.     lint  at  the  very  time  (hat  it  ii 
said  to  have  been  most  flonrishliig,  that  is,  prevloiuly  to 
and  during  the  reign  of  Kerdinand  and  Isabella,  (he  S|a- 
nish  hlsiorians  represent  (he  coun(ry  as  a  prey  to  ra|jliie, 
outrage,  murder,  nnd  every  sort  of  violence  and  disorder. 
Indeed,  so  early  as  (he  I3(h  century,  (he  principal  {-hwi 
of  Aragon  and  C'ai>(ile  had  formed  an  assocladoii,  e,dled 
(he  Snnto  lleniKUiilail  (Holy    IlrotherhoiHl),  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  robbers  and  piiiiiderrrt 
with  which  (he  country  was  infested  ;  nnd  iluriiii;  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isniiella  this  lustiliition  una  still 
further  extended.    ( Hoherlson't  i'harlei  y..  vol.  i.  iime 
.fi.)    And  Ifdii'se  fac(s  were  not  enough  to  (lcnioiu>ir,i|g 
the  entile  wordilessness  of   (he    statements  »s  to  llie 
nourishing  state  of  ngriciillure  In  Spnln   previninli  m 
the  ex|>iilslon  of  (he  Moors,  the  nrganlsa(ion  of  the  last 
respecting  (he  mrttn  (migratory  flocks)  woiililkiitfieiriitly 
evince  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  advanced  i  li  r 
had  the  country  not  been  at  the  lime  In  a  l>air-<K(ii|iiid 
seinl-liarli. irons  s(a(e,  every  one  iiui>t  kcc  thnt  tlien- 
preshive  |irlvileges  conferred  on  (he  owners  of  tlieshei|> 
never  could  have  Ih-cii  cnvried  into  elfect,  or  had  u;<i 
practical  existence. 

Having  thus  briefly  dis))osed  of  (he  apocryphal  ^UiW- 
meiUs  HS  (o  the  former  fhiiirlshing  ilate  of  niirh  iiKiite  ii 
Spain,  we  have  now  to  Inquire  Into  Its  present  >tate.  "I 
the  circninstnnces  (o  which  i(s  long  coiKinned  di  |ircsiiMi 
are  principally  to  l>e  ascrila-d. 

W  ilh  the  exrepdiMi  of  a  few  illstrirts  which  linie  |>f'- 
rnliar  I'acilides  for  irrignllon,  agrlitiltnre  Is  In  llienn'-l 
backward  state  IniaginnMe.  "  (tre.tt  part  of  llie  land  li 
not  tilled,  and  (ha(  which  la  tilled  is  executeii  in  mm  iir- 
less  and  slovenly  a  nmniier,  as  to  prudiice  n  Atarveil  rri'|i 
of  I  orn  In  spots  where  they  nilglU  coniniaml  the  inuil 
alinndanl  harvests.  The  corn  is  usually  clioked  iii'kIiIi 
"tones,  filth,  and  weiiis  of  every  kind."  H  lurk:!  Lit- 
Irit,  p.  UX^.)  (ienerally  speakhin,  till,i;;e  larini  an 
small,  and  rents  low  ;  hut  owing  to  (lie  esiirlntnl 
taxes,  and  other  exiM'Uses  wholly  uxciutlve  of  rent,  Ihr 
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fiirmcrs  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  when  they  require 
money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exorbitant  interest,  by 
mortgaging  their  crops.  The  system  of  letting  land 
h  very  various,  money  rent  being  talien  in  some  parts, 
while  in  others  the  rent  consists  of  a  stipulated  quantity 
of  produce,  and  in  others  the  miiayer  system  prevails, 
(ienerally,  however,  large  estates  are  not  let  out  in  farms, 
but  are  managed  by  agents,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  business  of  agriculture,  and 
whose  great  object  is  to  squeeze  out  of  tlio  land  all  that 
it  can  be  made  to  produce  by  the  most  compendious 
procesjes.  Farm  houses  arc  rarely  seen,  except  along 
the  i:.  const.  The  farmers  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest 
construction,  crowded  together  in  villages,  so  that  farm 
buildings,  often  so  expensive  in  other  countries,  cost  al- 
most nothing.  Spring-corn  is  generally  sown  on  the 
ground  before  it  has  been  turned  up,  and  is  still  covered 
with  the  winter  weeds  ;  and  is  then  ploughed  down,  or 
rather  scratched  in  witii  a  miserable  instrument,  and 
li'lt  to  nature.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  this 
is  a  less  ruinous  system  than  might  have  been  supposed, 
for  when  the  heat  sets  in  the  corn  ripens,  while  the 
weeds  perish.  When  ripe  the  corn  is  gathered  in  the 
Held,  and  after  beUig  thrashed  or  trampled  out  by  mules 
and  a.sses,  is  left  In  heaps  on  the  ground  till  it  bo  sold, 
'i'he  corn  speculators  of  Castile  preserve  grain  In  silos, 
or  subterraneous  caves,  sometimes  for  5  or  6  years,  or  till 
a  market  opens  for  it.  Public  granaries,  or  posilos, 
are,  also,  e^tablislird  In  most  districts,  where  torn 
may  be  warehoused  till  it  can  bo  disposed  of  The 
implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  descrip. 
tlon  :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  S.  to  see  men  re- 
turning from  plough  seated  on  a  mule,  to  the  sides  of 
which  their  whole  apparatus  Is  tied  :  the  use  of  faimcrs 
is  unknown,  except  In  the  neighbourhood  of  sea-port 
towns,  to  wliich  they  li>ive  been  imported  from  England ; 
torn  is  winnowed  l>y  throwing  it  up  in  tlie  air,  and  it  is 
more  frcciuently  ground  by  hand,  than  by  either  wind  or 
water  mills.  ( Cooke's  Sketches,  ii.  40— 4i.)  Land  is  not 
supposed  to  yield  to  the  proprietors  more  than  1^,  or  at 
most  2  per  cent. ;  for,  when  the  tenant  has  paid  titlie, 
inimiaos,  and  other  taxeii,  little  more  remains  than  half 
the  produce,  to  pay  both  rent  and  labour.  It  is  .jxcced- 
ingly  dinicult  to  estimate  the  rent  of  land  by  the  Kn^lish 
acre,  from  tlic  great  luicertainty  and  irregularity  ol  liio 
measures  The  term /rtn<'/?(idrt  Is  used  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  land  on  whU-h  ajancga  of  wheat  may  bo  sown, 
an  extent  which  varies  in  every  village  :  tills  quantity  of 
land,  whatever  it  may  lie,  lets,  accordhig  to  circum- 
stances, at  (yom  \is.  to  24j.,  the  average  value  of  a 
fanega  of  wheat  being  about  'is.  (kl.  Vine  and  ulive- 
lands  are  measured  by  tlie  aroHxada,  an  eipially  vague 
standard.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  average  atout 
\'M.  pirriiitnj  or,  if  boarded  with  their  masters,  from 
);|rf.  til  IIW.  But,  though  tillage  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended during  the  present  century.  It  is  still  true  that  in 
most  parts  of  Spain  no  improvement  has  been  miulc 
during  tne  last  l.W  years  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  Ill>ray, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon.  In  the  llrst  hoe  and  spade  hus- 
bandry pretty  generally  prevails,  and  every  inch  of  arable 
Itrnund  near  the  roads  seems  to  be  carciully  cultivated. 
The  « heat  raised  in  Biscay  perhaps  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption of  the  district,  and  considerable  crops  are 
also  raised  of  rve,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  In  Leon, 
(Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agriculture,  which  Is  in  tlic  most 
degraded  state,  is  cnnflned  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  moat  careful  cultivation  Is  found  in  the  hucrlns, 
or  irrigated  lands  of  (iranada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia. 
Tluse  tracts,  Indeed,  are  considered  as  the  gardens  of 
S|'aio,  mid  abound  not  only  with  every  variety  of  fruits, 
but  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  plants,  useful  either  as 
fiiiHl  or  materials  fur  manufactures.  Tlu'  mild  red  pepper 
raised  In  the  hucrlaof  Murela  Is  celebrated  all  over  Sjialn, 
anil  forms  a  eousideralile  article  of  trade  with  the  interior. 
Itlceistho  chief  product  nf  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of 
(iranada  and  Valencia  is  as  good  ns  that  or  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  it  Is  cultivated  at  miirli  greater  expense, 
and  its  growth  has,  in  consequence,  Ihvu  almost  wholly 
nbandiiiied.  (oniiderable  (luaiitltles  of  corn  are  raised 
in  ilirtVrent  parts  along  the  .S.K.  cciast.  Mulberry- 
treeM  are  carel'ully  eulliv.ited  In  the  H.  provinces  s  those 
of  Murela  luid  Valencia  are  white,  lliose  of  (iraniida 
black.  Ill  the  ciiltlvatliin  of  vines  poh'S  are  not  used; 
but  the  cuttings  are  planted,  and  not  being  |ierniitlcd  to 
attain  any  great  helglit,  grailnally  form  tViIek  and  very 
stiMit  stocks.  Kspaliers,  also,  lire  numerous,  especially  In 
Andalusia,  and  the  grape.i  on  these  vines  attain  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  the  hunches  often  weighing  frnin  I'ito  1 1  lbs. 
The  rich  level  lamU  produce  the  largest  quiuilllles  of 
wine,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  lliat  raised  on  gravelly  soils 
■III  the  hilly  slopes  Is  the  lieit.  Thequalityiil  Ihowlnevn- 
rlea  greatly  in  dlfli-rent  dUtrlcts  ;  hut  it  may  be  said  «llli 
truth  that,  except  the  wines  of  Xeres,  IIoIh,  Malaga,  All- 
ciinl,  and  Henicarlo,  which  are  Intended  Inr  exportation, 
lew  ol  the  Spanish  wliiis  are  equal  even  to  those  of  tlilrd- 
rate  qu.illty  In  I'raiice.  Being  very  generally  kept  In 
skins,  imeari'd  with  pilch,  they  acqiilrn  an  vhr  tit  Ootn, 
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or  peculiar  (aite,  and  a  flavour  not  disliked  by  the  na- 
tives, but  very  disagreeable  to  foreigners. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  returns  published  in  1H03, 
which,  though  not  to  be  altogether  depended  upon,  aro 
sutflcientiy  accurate  to  give  a  just  notion  of  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  that,  taking  the  extent  of  Spain  at 
iietwcen  18,000  and  19,000  sq.  leagues,  the  surface  was 
distributed  nearly  as  follows :  — 


Cultivated  lands  and  fallows 
Pastureit  and  commons 
Foreijis  and  couseH 
Mountains  and  rivers 


It  Is  certain,  from  the  Increase  of  pop,,  and  the  nearly 
total  cessation  of  importation  since  180,1,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cultivittcti  lands  must  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  interval,  though  at  this  moment  they  arc  still 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  en- 
tire surface.  The  Pyrenees,  the  hilly  parts  of  Biscay 
and  tlie  Asturias,  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  the  two 
Castlles,  Gstremadura,  and  Leon,  are  almost  wholly  in  , 
pasture ;  and  in  some  parts  the  traveller  may  Journev  for 
many  miles  without  seeing  either  a  house  or  an  indi- 
vidual. In  point  of  f.ict,  however,  half  the  pastures 
really  consist  of  hea,:h3,  or  nf  neglected  tracts  covered 
with  thyme  and  other  wild  herbs,  that  at  present  are 
next  to  worthless.  There  are  few  or  no  irrigated 
meadows,  and  hay  is  seldom  or  never  prepared  for  fod- 
der. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  to 
pasturage,  and  the  privileges  that  nave  been  long  en- 
joyed by  the  migratory  Hocks,  it  is  not  supposed  that  thn 
stock  ot  sheep  in  Spain  at  tills  moment  (1841)  exceeds 
13,000,000  or,  at  most,  14,000,000;  whereas,  in  England, 
which  has  not  l-4th  part  of  the  pasture  and  waste  land 
that  belongs  to  Spain,  the  stock  of  sheep  is  certainly 
not  under  2.^,0(1(1,000,  while  that  of  horses  and  cattle  is 
proportionally  great. 

The  Spaniards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the  scdNi. 
tary,  or  those  who  remain  in  the  same  place  during  the 
year  ;  and  tlie  migratory,  or  those  who  move  from  place 
to  place.  The  latter,  or  (ransAuman<^>,  consisting chieHy 
of  the  merinos,  or  flne-woolled  breeds,  are  depastured 
during  winter  in  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile, 
Leon,  and  Estremadnra ;  and  are  driven  In  summer  to 
the  nearest  mountains  These  migratory  flocks  are  col- 
lected for  their  journies  in  large  bodies  of  10,000  and 
upwards,  called  tiieslas,  their  peregrinations  being  regu- 
lated by  a  |)cculiar  code  of  laws,  and  by  immemorial 
custom.  It  is  obvious  that  this  migratory  system  has 
originated  in  natural  causes  ;  and  that.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
important  branch  of  the  rural  economy  of  Spain.  In 
winter,  when  tlie  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  the 
plains  are  in  the  greatest  verdure  and  beauty ;  and  iii 
summer,  again,  when  the  herbage  of  the  plains  Is  wi- 
thered .ind  burnt  up  by  the  heat  and  droiignt,  the  pas.- 
tures  of  the  Sierras,  and  other  mountain  tracts,  are  in  a 
state  of  comparative  luxurLtnce.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  iH!  more  natural  than  this  shifting  of  tlie  llocki  ;  it  is 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  the  oeciiplers  of  the  hills,  and 
those  of  the  plains,  and  no  doubt  has  prrvalled  In  Spain 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  will  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  prevail. 

The  laws  and  customs,  however,  under  which  the  mi- 
grations of  the  flocks  arc  conducted  have  been,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  singularly  Inexpedient  and  oppressive. 
It  appears  that,  atiout  the  middle  nf  the  14th  centurv,  the 
depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  a  pestilencii 
gave  a  considerable  extension  to  pasturage ;  and  enabled 
the  proprietors  of  the  migratory  flocks  to  usurp  ccriaiii 
privileges,  which  they  have  since  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing. {Tou'tuiml,  11,01.)  Thus,  tliey  are  not  only  al- 
lowed to  drive  them  over  village  pastures  and  coin- 
mnni,  but  tlie  proprietors  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lln 
in  their  path  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path, 
and,  which  Is  still  worse,  no  new  iuclosures  can  be  made 
In  the  Hue  of  their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  tliat  has 
once  lioen  In  pasture  bi>  again  cultivated  till  It  has  l>ceu 
ofli^red  to  the  mesta  at  a  certain  rate  I  In  consequence  of 
these  perverse  arrangements,  disputes,  which  frequently 
ternilnate  In  bloodshed  and  murder,  arc  perpetually 
taking  place  between  the  herdsmen  and  those  throuali 
whose  lands  the  flocks  have  to  (lass.  On  thn  wholi-, 
however,  we  intline  to  think  that  the  mischiefs  said  to 
be  entailed  on  Spain  by  the  laws  and  customs  In  question 
have  b«'eu  a  good  di-iil  exaggerated.  As  nlreaily  seen 
the  niigr.itiun  of  tlie  flocks  is  essential  in  Spanish  rural 
•  ciinoniv  ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  were  guvernnient  to 
set  resolutely  about  tlie  matter,  that  any  Insuperable  dlf- 
flcnity  would  have  to  be  encouulere<l  in  deflnlng  and 
llxiiig  the  roads  to  lie  taken  by  the  flocks,  and  in  other- 
wImi  reKiilatlng  their  migrations,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  iiijnrloiis  to  third  parties. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Capmany  ascribes 
the  llrst  great  improvement  in  the  wool  of  Hpain  to  the 
introduction  of  a  fliK'k  of  sheep  from  Knglaud,  In  UD4, 
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being  A  portion  of  tlie  dowry  brought  by  Catliertne, 
daughter  of  the  Dulce  of  Lancaiter,  to  her  nutband,  the 
eldest  ion  of  the  King  of  Castile.  (See  Queiliotui  Crt- 
ticas,  9.  ;  and  Menutias  Hiiloricat  lobre  la  Marina, 
Comercio,  Sfc,  de  Barcelona,  iii.  S36.) 

The  low  atate  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  be  aicribed 
partly  to  physical  and  partly  to  moral  causes.  At  the 
dead  of  the  former  must  be  placed  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil.  Most  pert  of  the 
rivers  with  which  the  country  is  intersected  run  in  deep 
beds,  and  are  but  little  available,  except  in  a  few 
favoured  localities,  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Pro- 
bably, however,  moral  have  had  still  more  influence 
than  physical  causes  in  retarding  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Peninsula.  At  the  head  of  the  former 
must  be  placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporations,  Mr.  Townsend 
mentions,  that  the  estates  of  three  great  lords— the 
dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Medina  Coell,  cover  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Immense  province  of  Andalusia,  and 
goveral  in  the  other  provinces  are  hardly  less  extensive, 
(ii.  t(38.)  These  vast  possessions  are  uniformly  held 
under  strict  entail ;  and,  speaking  generally,  are  all 
managed  by  stewards,  anxious  only  to  remit  money  to 
their  masters,  who  are  frequently  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. The  younger  branches  of  the  great  families, 
though  they  inherit  all  their  pride.  Inherit  little  or  none 
of  their  wealth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  exce<Hllngly 
llUediicated ;  and  when  not  employed  in  government 
service,  pass  their  days  In  a  state  of  slothful  dependence. 
it  is  singular,  notwithstanding  their  imntense  posses- 
sions, that  the  Spanish  grandees  have  little  or  no  taste 
for  a  country  life,  or  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates ;  and  the  fact  is.  that  from  the  one  end  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  other,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flne 
country  seat.  The  great  estates  belonging  to  the  cor- 
porations, or  towns,  are  held  in  common  ;  and.  In  con- 
sequence, arc  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  pasture. 
Luckily,  however,  the  large  estates  that  belonged  to 
the  church  have  been  confiscated  during  the  late  re- 
volutions; and  their  sale  and  division  will  materially 
increase  the  number  of  smaller  proprietors,  and  give  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  Improvement ;  and  a  stop  has  also 
Been  put  to  the  practice  of  entailing.  The  Interruption 
given  to  lalmur,  by  the  immense  number  of  religious  fes- 
tivals and  saints'  days,  ha«,  also,  been  exceedingly  inju- 
rious to  agriculture  and  all  sorts  of  industry. 

The  Spanish  character  Is  also  imsuitable  to  success  in 
Jigriculture  and  manufactures.  During  the  prolonged 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  a  taste  fur  daring  adventures, 
and  for  an  Irregular  predatory  mode  of  life,  was  widely 
diiTused  throughout  the  nation ;  and  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America,  which  ocmirred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  power  of  the  Moors  was  annihilated  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  aHbrded  a  new  and  boundless  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  talents  formed 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  In  addition  to  the  means  thus 
affbrded  of  arriving  at  wealth  and  distinction  by  a  more 
compendious  and  less  laborious,  though  more  hazardous, 
route  than  that  of  solwr  Industry,  those  honorary  dis- 
tinctions of  which  the  Spaniards  are  extremely  fund 
were  conferred  only  on  those  who  followed  the  prufessltm 
of  arras,  and  who  could  show  that  their  ancestors  had 
not  degraded  themselves  by  engaKiiig  In  the  debasing 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  manufatHures,  and  commerce  1 
And  while  the  higher  and  more  aspiring  classes  were 
thus  led  to  regard  the  usefiU  arts  with  contempt  and 
disilain,  the  multiplication  of  convents  and  such  like 
establishments  afforded  the  means  of  keeping  a  vast 
number  of  individuals  In  pampered  idleness.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  repeated  complaints  that 
have  been  made  by  native  and  foreign  writers  of  the 
pride  and  lasiness  of  the  Spaniards.  (See  Vapmnny, 
QMfitiotifi  Critical,  pp.  40 — 49.,  ^rc.)  What  else  cnuld 
lie  expectod  In  a  country  whore  agriculture  and  the 
usel\il  arts  have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  looked 
upon  as  mean  and  sordid,  and  l>elow  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman?  The  heat  of  the  climate  was  enough,  of 
itself,  to  enervate  the  Inhab.,  and  to  render  them  in- 
dolent ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  powerf\il  influence 
of  the  causes  now  shortly  glanced  at,  with  the  want  of 
leases  and  roads,  a*id  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation, 
neetl  we  won<ler  at  the  backward  state  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  other  useful  arts  in  Simin  't 

There  are  several  societies  in  Spain,  assuming  the  title 
of"  Friends  of  the  t'ountry,"  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts  s  niost  of  them  were  foundeil  in 
the  reign  of  (Miarles  III.,  and  were  warmly  pnlninlsed 
by  Campomanes,  the  most  enlightened  minister  of  whom 
Spain  has  to  Imast,  and  by  t'oiint  Florida  lllanca.  Hi- 
therto, however,  they  seem  to  have  rendered  but  little 
service.  If  we  except  that  of  Madrid,  to  whose  exertl<ms 
the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellamos  (It^urmr  dr  In  li-y 
Aurnria)  is  principally  to  be  aserilied.  The  reader  will 
find  this  memoir  in  an  Fnullili  dress  In  the  4tli  volume  of 
the  translation  of  the  tlintrairr  of  I.almrde. 

Jlfniii|/isc(Mr««.  —  It  might  have  been  expected,  from 


the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk  in  Spain,  and  her  exten- 
sive colonies  in  America,  that  her  manufactures  would 
be  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state.  This,  however, 
is  not,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the  case.  Capmany,  and 
other  able  writers,  have  shown  that  the  statements  us  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  manufactures  In  Spain,  in  the 
14th  and  IMh  centuries,  have  no  lietter  foundation  than 
those  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  imp.  at  the  same  period.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  depress  agri- 
culture havo  also  contributed  to  depress  manufactures ; 
but  they  have,  also,  been  afllected  by  others  of  a  peculiar 
description,  among  which  may  be  specifled  the  oppres- 
sive influence  of  the  alcabala,  and  other  taxes  (sec  imst), 
corporation  privileges,  monopolies  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  want  of  competition  and  emulation 
through  the  exclusion  (in  as  far  as  practicable)  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods,  Catalonia,  Biscay,  and  Valencia 
are  the  most  industrious  provinces,  and  in  them  manu- 
factures are  most  advanced.  Those  of  silk  and  cotton, 
especially  the  flrst,  arc  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  towns ;  but 
though  the  fabrics  be  excellent,  the  colours  are  wretched. 
The  blonde  mantillas  of  Almagro,  in  La  Mancha,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  manufactured  articles. 
The  finest  broad  cloths  arc  made  at  Alcoy,  in  Valencia ; 
and  coarse  cloths  (pano  pardo)  are  extensively  manu- 
factured in  Catalonia,  and  in  various  districts  throughout 
the  country.  Hut,  with  the  exception  of  silks,  all  the 
woven  fabrics  produced  in  Spain,  whether  woollens,  cot- 
tons, or  linens,  are  at  once  liadly  tinislicd  and  enor- 
mously dear:  even  the  coarse,  hard- spun  manias,  that 
serve  the  miileteeis  for  cloaks  and  blankets,  fetih  prices 
that  would  astonish  the  peasantry  of  Kn^ilaiui  and 
France.  In  the  N.  provs.  tanning  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  furnishing  the  principal  supply 
of  leather  for  the  interior :  the  business  was  introduceil 
by  and  Is  chleHy  in  the  hands  of  refugee  Basques  from 
the  French  sliie  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  few  tan-works  of 
Andalusia  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Kngliihmen.  The 
manufacture  of  p.ii)er  .ind  hats  has  been  cstablisliod  with 
some  success  ;  and  there  are  numerous  potteries,  thouKli 
the  products  he  principally  of  coarse  quality.  In  Va- 
lencia and  Catahniia,  however,  finer  articles  are  niad(  ; 
but  even  there  the  art  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a 
royal  porcelain  manufactory  at  Madrid,  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  SOvres,  occasioning,  like  its  prototype,  a  con- 
stant loss.  Soap  is  made  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale 
in  various  parts  of  Spain,  that  of  the  best  quality  being 
exported.  In  Biscay,  the  priHluction  and  manufacture  of 
iron  has  been  for  many  years  conducted  with  considerable 
activity «  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  driiression  occa. 
sloned  by  the  late  civil  war,  of  wliich  Biscay  was  the 
prliiciiial  seat,  has  already  lieeii  removed.  It  is  Impos- 
sible, however,  that  the  Iron  trade  of  Biscay,  how  abun- 
dant siM'ver  the  ore,  can  rise  to  any  great  importance ; 
since  wood  fuel  is  scarce,  mid  coal,  being  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  roads  extremely  bad,  is  little  used ; 
while  Knglish  coal,  which  might  bo  procured  at  about 
I -3rd  the  price,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Still,  however,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  inalmostevcry  vlll.igeof  thcprov., 
the  Iron-ware  manufacture  Is  carried  on.  Horse-slmi's 
and  nails,  coarse  hx'ks,  guns,  and  bedsteads,  arc  the  lead- 
ing articles  with  which  the  Biscay  manufacturers  supply 
the  interior ;  large  copper  utensils  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  this  part  of  Spain.  Muskets,  pis- 
tols, and  sabres  are  manufactured  by  the  government  In 
Valencia ;  and  several  minor  establishments  exist  at 
Saragossa,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadli,  and  Seville.  The 
sabre  mjiniifacture  of  Toledo,  oine  so  hlglily  celebrated 
for  its  finely  tempered  sworil-bludes,  has  all  but  fallen  to 
decay,  only  ftO  workmen  iMiliig  employed  at  the  tlmi.'  of 
Inglls's  visit.  (.V/KiiM,  I.  ai'i.)  The  manufactures  of 
salt|ietre  and  giiniinwder,  brass  cannon,  tobacco,  porce- 
lain, tapestry,  and  mirrors,  are  conducted  exclusively  by 
government ;  the  supply  is  very  limited,  the  prices  cif 
the  articles  priHluciHl  extravagantly  high,  and,  exceptiu); 
loliacco,  they  are  all  proiliirlive  ol  loss.  In  some  parts, 
mats,  shoes,  and  other  articles,  are  extensively  mailc  ul 
the  esparto  rush . 

Commerce.  —  It  Is  the  (leculiar  misfortune  of  S|i,iin 
that  every  |iart  of  her  political  system  has  lieeii  alike 
vicious  and  objcctlnnable.  Had  her  commercial  pulley 
been  lllieral,  it  would,  in  some  degree,  have  comiwiiMitiil 
for  thedefiTtsln  thedistriliutlcmof  property  and  pulill- 
cal  |Miwer.  and  woiiKl.  no  doubt,  have  given  a  powcrlul 
stimulus  to  Industry.  But.  unluckily,  it  has  b«en  In  per- 
feit  harmony  with  ber  other  ins(ituti<ms.  ami  is,  in  M 
respects,  worthy  of  the  favourite  seat  and  stronghobl  of 
the  Inquisition.  From  the  reign  of  I'erdiiiand  and  Imi- 
iM'ila  down  to  the  present  time,  the  policy.  If  so  we  may 
call  it,  of  the  .Siianl.b  gnvernment  has  iK-en  wholly  anil- 
commercial.  Tlicir  grand  object  has  been  to  excbulo 
foreign  manufactures  from  the  Peninsula,  andto  preserve 
a  moiiopidy  of  its  markets,  as  well  as  of  those  In  the  rnln- 
nles.  to  the  home  manufacturers.  It  Is,  however,  alninsl 
noodleis  tu  say,  that  their  cflbrts  to  bring  about  I  Ills 
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result  have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  The  oppres- 
sive taxes  imposed  on  the  manufacturers,  the  multi- 
plication of  fasts  and  holydays,  the  government  mono- 
polies, the  badness  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Spanish  manu- 
faclHirers,  even  if  they  had  evinced  greater  enterprise  and 
industry  than  they  have  done,  to  produce  manufactured 
articles  as  cheap  as  the  English,  the  French,  and  others 
less  unfavourably  situated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  prohibition  of  certain  descriptions  of  commodities, 
and  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  others,  could  have  no 
effect  except  to  suppress  the  legitimate  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  to  throw  it  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
into  the  hands  of  smugglers.  Any  one  who  takes  up  a 
map  of  Spain  must  be  satisfied  at  a  glance  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  for  an  army  of  customs'  ofticers,  to 
prevent  her  being  deluged  with  smuggled  products,  pro- 
vided they  were  materially  cheaper  than  her  native  pro- 
ducts ;  for,  besides  her  extensive  sea  frontier,  they  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  also 
through  the  Basque  Provinces,  which  have  distinct  laws, 
and  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the  commercial  code  in- 
flicted on  the  rest  of^  the  kingdom.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  tiiat  every  effort  to  prevent  the  clan- 
destine introduction  of  foreign  productions  should  have 
completely  failed.  The  severities  occasionally  hiSicted 
on  the  smugglers,  instead  of  abating,  seem  reali;  to  have 
increased,  the  evil.  The  contraband  trade  has  long  been 
a  favourite  occupation,  and  has  been  eagerly  followed  l>y 
the  adventurous,  the  necessitous,  and  the  desperate.  It 
is  believed  that  fur  uearly  three  centuries  from  100,000  to 
LW.OIK)  individuals  have  been  pretty  constantly  engaged 
In  this  occupation ;  that  is,  they  have  been  engaged  in 
trampling  on  the  laws,  obstructing  their  officers,  and 
committing  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  When  Mr. 
Townsend  travelled  in  Spain,  the  country  was  a  prey 
to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  this  wretched  system. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  experience  of  two 
centuries,  and  the  writings  of  various  able  men,  had 
conclusively  demonstrated  its  destructive  influence.  The 
government  and  the  people,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Inipilsition  and  the  clergy,  were  so  ignorant  and  infatu- 
ated as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  effects,  and  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  modify  it,  or  to  render  It  less  hostile  to  the 
public  interests. 

And,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes Spain  has  undergone  in  the  interval,  her  old  antl- 
coinmercial  policy  still  continues  to  maintain  its  ascen- 
dancy. At  this  moment  a  half  or  more  of  the  entire 
trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  contraban- 
diitds.  The  existing  tariff  is  divided  into  15  classiis ; 
and  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  prohibitions,  and  duties 
varying  from  .V)  to  2(10  per  cent,  on  many  articles  of  the 
first  importance,  the  numerous  forms  to  be  observed  at 
the  custom-house,  and  the  delays  in  entering  any  article, 
constitute  of  themselves  a  considerable  premium  on 
smuggling.  It  is  stated  that  at  present  about  3,0()0  actions 
are  annually  instituted  against  cun<i'aAanrfi«<nr  and  others 
eng.iged  in  illicit  trade,  which  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  a 
vast  numlier  of  families ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  courts 
of  law  are  lilied  with  perjury,  and  the  country  with 
bloody  conflicts.  And  yet  these  atrocities  secure  no 
one  object  governnicut  has  in  view  ;  foreign  goo<iB  may 
be  lionght,  though  at  an  enhanced  cost,  in  every  market 
ill  Spain  ;  tlie  home  manufactures  are  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation  ;  industry  of  all  kinds  is  paralysed  ;  and 
the  customs'  revenue  does  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  cer- 
tainly of  what  It  would  amount  to  under  a  liberal  com- 
mercial code  I  The  truth  is,  that  a  thorough  reform  in 
her  commercial  policy  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  give 
Spain  even  a  chance  of  being  regenerated.  So  long  as 
tlie  present  tariff  is  maintuiued,  so  long  will  she  be  a 
theatre  of  sanguinary  contests  ;  without  industry,  without 
civlliHalion,  —  a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  Rurnpe. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  In  which  the  tariff  Is  framed, 
we  may  mention  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  import- 
ance oi  a  cheap  an  1  abundant  supply  of  iron  to  agricul- 
ture iuid  manufactures,  wrought-iron  articles  are  wholly 
eNcltidi-d,  al  the  same  time  that  a  dut^  of  IKK)  per  cent,  is 
imposed  on  iron  in  bars  (i-n  brtito)  t  This,  or  course,  is 
done  to  protect  the  iron-masters  and  founders  of  the 
Basque  Provinces !  in  other  words,  a  trifling  advantage 
l»  conlerreil  on  one  Individual  in  100,  at  the  expense  and 
to  llic  serious  injury  of  the  other  !I9  ! 

Inasnuich  as  the  returns  published  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
nf  the  country  Include  only  the  commodities  that  pass 
through  the  custom. house,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  pre- 
vicms  Htatements.tlmt  they  are  really  good  for  nothing.* 
Ai'ciinlmg  to  the  Batntna  M,rcanlit  for  IHIIS,  the  aggre- 
gnti'  value  of  the  goods  lni|K)rted  at  II  of  the  primipal 
port!,  during  the  course  of  that  year,  amounted  to 
I,fil5,li00/. ;  whereas  the  value  of  the  ex|M)rts  from  the 

«  Miirrau  d«  .fonnlki,  lii  ii«  SdiHXiv"'  '''  fKiyagnr,  giym  lh» 
olIliUI  tMiimi  of  III!  iiii|H>rlB  iiiul  I'XiiiiiH,  «nhuul  iii»lnuiiliiiii  nny 
douhl  a»  tu  tiietr  cormuiww.  II  i*  liie  »aii»'  wUli  miHl  oilier  iiliiU'- 
inriili  In  Ihst  ixirk  i  t>hU  li,  In  fx  I.  Ii  H'HmI  fur  IIIIU',  uiileu  It  Iw  lo 
liriiiM  italUllcsl  iiUtvmeetii  Into  dlMTruit. 


same  ports,  during  the  same  year,  U  uid  to  amount  to 
2,1I3,88W.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  certain  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  must  have  exceeded  that  of  the  ex- 
ports ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  apparently  so  much 
below  the  latter  Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  being 
more  generally  subject  to  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties, 
the  trade  in  them  is  thrown,  to  a  greater  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  In  illustration  of  what  has 
now  been  stated,  we  may  mention  that  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain,  in  1838,  is  estimated,  in  theBalanxa 
MercantiK  at  l,327,470{. ;  while  that  of  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  is  set  down  at  only  U9,40IU.  I  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  we  send  about  400,000/.  worth  of  produce 
direct  to  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  farther  and  more  con- 
siderable amount  smuggled  through  Portugal,  Gibraltar, 
&c.  We  incline  to  think  that,  allowing  for  smuggling, 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  Spain  may  each  be  esti- 
mated at  about  4,000,000/.  sterling,  or,  perhaps,  a  little 
more.  And,  considering  the  v.ast,  and,  as  it  were,  unex- 
plored resources  of  the  country,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  desirable  products  she  could  supply  to  others,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that,  under  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
her  commerce  would  speedilv  be  trebled,  and  that,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  it  would  be  increased  In  a  tenfold 
proportion. 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  consist  (ex- 
clusive of  silk  manufactures)  of  raw  products.  Of  these, 
wine,  wool,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quicksilver, 
brandy,  barilla,  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  wheat,  &c.  are  tlie 
most  important,  and  are  almost  all  susceptible  oi  an  in- 
definite increase.  We  subjoin,  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Spain,  an 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  of 
Merchandise  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  in  1838  and  1839. 
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The  great  articles  of  import  are  colonial  products,  ob- 
tained principally  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &c. ;  cottons 
and  cotton  wool ;  linens,  and  hemp  and  flax  ;  woollens; 
salted  fish  ;  hardware,  glass,  and  earthenware;  timber, 
rice,  hides,  butter  and  cheese,  &c. 

The  Importance  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly  car- 
ried on  with  her  vast  possessions  in  the  New  World,  was, 
at  all  times,  much  exaggerated  ;  and  she,  in  truth,  was 
little  better  than  an  agent  in  the  business,  the  greater 

tiart  of  the  goods  sent  In  Sp.inish  bottoms  lo  the  colonies 
lelng,  in  reality,  the  pro|>erty  of  foreign  merchant*. 
Spall),  notwitiistanding  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  has  still  some  very  valuable  colonies  ; 
and,  if  nothing  else  run,  the  astonishing  progress  made 
by  Cuba  and  Porto  Uico,  since  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
hlhitlve  system,  should  satisfy  her  of  its  ruinous  ten- 
dency. 

Owing  to  the  badness  nf  the  roads,  and  their  unfitness 
for  carriages,  the  principal  carriers  of  merchandise  are 
the  arrieroi,  or  muleteers,  who  traverse  the  country  in 
ail  directions  along  beaten  tracks,  many  of  which  are 
accessible  only  (o  them.  They  form  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  provincial  population, and,  on  the  whole,  have  a  gooil 
character  for  honesty  to  their  employers,  though  they  are 
nearly  all,  moru  or  less,  engaged  in  smuggling  trans- 
actions. The  extent  of  tills  tratlic  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  about  three  fourths  of^  the  entire  in. 
land  traffic  in  corn  is  carried  on  by  their  means.  Re- 
cently, however,  waggons  have  begun  to  be  introduced 
on  all  the  practicable  roads,  and  should  the  latter  be 
Improved,  the  business  of  the  arrierot  will  proportionally 
fall  off. 

Currency 'I'he  trade  of  a  banker,  as  it  is  understood 

in  (irent  Hrllain,  is  unknown  in  Spain  ;  but  there  Is, 
notwithstanding,  an  extensive  cireulalinn  of  inland  bills 
of  exchange.  All  merchants  in  good  credit  call  them- 
selves bankers,  do  banking  biislnen,  and  have  agents  and 
cuiinectlons  In  the  different  towns,  tu  facilitate  tlieir  ope- 
rations :  but  there  Is.  notwithstanding,  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  remitting  niotiey  from  place  tu  place,  and  a 
different  rate  of  exchange  frequently  exists  between 
towns  only  a  few  leagues  distant.  In  ordinary  trans- 
actions there  are  no  substitutes  for  cash,  and  a  good 
/z  j 
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deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  h  experienced  in 
counting,  examininfr,  and  weighing  tlic  coins. 

Accounts  are  liept  in  rentes  de  veUon,  of  wliicli  atmiit 
90  are  equivalent  to  1  /.  The  pistole  is  wnrtii  ICs.  Srf.  British 
currency.  Tlie  money  in  circiihitlon  consists  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  very  various  value,  and  of  copper.  Dollars 
are  rarely  seen,  especially  in  the  N.  and  near  the  sea-coast, 
in  consequence  of  the  proniium  they  bear  in  France,  to 
which  tliey  arc  smusgled  in  large  luaiitities,  notwith- 
standing the  penalties  consequent  on  their  exportation. 
Travellers  are  allowed  to  carry  out  of  the  country  a  sum 
for  their  expenses,  amounting  to  2n;.  in  gold  only  ;  and 
should  they  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have  more, 
the  whole  may  lie  seized.  Oil  is  sold  by  the  arroba 
mina,  100  of  which  arc  equal  to  S3!>  English  wine- 
gallons  :  4  arrobas  are  equal  to  a  quintal,  or  102  English 
pounds.  The  caliix.  or  nuwsure  for  corn,  is  divided  into 
12  fanegas,  5  of  the  latter  lieing  equal  to  I  quarter.  One 
hundred  Spanish  vnras,  or  yards,  are  equal  to  02'.')  Eng. 
yards,  and  a  S)ianish  tcgtia  contains  .5,000  varas.  The 
traveller  tries  in  vain  to  find  a  rule  whereby  he  may 
compare  the  Spanish  land  measures  with  the  Kngiisfi 
acre ;  and,  with  respect  both  to  weight'  and  measures 
generally,  they  vary  greatly  In  difforent  provinces. 

/loads  and  Canals Spain  is  singularly  destitute  of 

roads,  and  uthernieans,  for  the  S|>eedy  and  easy  transport 
of  travellers  and  products  from  place  to  place.  The 
king's  highways  {caminos  rcales),  tiie  only  roads  worthy 
of  the  name,  extend  only  between  the  more  important 
places :  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  those  between  the 
capital  and  Pampeluna,  Saragossa,  Hadaioz,  Seville,  and 
Gr.inada,  are,  generally  speaking,  kept  in  good  repair ; 
and  the  great  road  from  I'ampciuna,  by  Vittoria,  Burgos, 
and  Valladolid,  tn  Madrid,  is  stated  by  recent  travellers 
to  t>e  scarcely  inferior  to  the  second-rate  roads  of  Eng- 
land. The  grc/it  road  to  Valencia,  tliough  probably 
somewhat  improved  since  tlic  revolution,  was  previously 
in  f  wretched  state ;  and  so  likewise  is  that  running  by 
Tarancon  and  Aibacetc  into  Muvcia.  In  Cittalonia,  the 
roads  are  comparatively  numerous  and  good  ;  stagc- 
coitches,  also,  run  lietween  llie  more  important  towns. 
The  road  from  Sa'ragossa  to  Barcelona  is  In  good  repair, 
and  a  diligence  has  been  estabHslied  on  it  since  IK3I. 
The  roadsof  Bisc.iy  and  Navarre,  also  (owing  to  their 
being  placed  under  a  provincial  government),  are  more 
numerous,  lietter  constructed,  and  more  carefully  ma- 
naged, than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  great  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  these  roads,  whether  originally 
made  with  road-metal,  or  formed  partiv  by  tracks  of 
carts,  and  afterwards  improved,  is,  that  they  are  seldom 
provided  with  briilges  over  tlie  numerous  torrents  per- 
vading the  country,  and  scarcely  ever  kept  in  proper  re- 
p.tir.  Tile  mountain-roads  are  mere  paths  worn  by  the 
feet  of  the  mules  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  re. 
venue  applicable  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads 
is  derived  partly  from  local  taxes,  leviecl  by  postage-dues, 
and  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  ;  and  partly,  also, 
on  tolls  levied  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  English  miles. 
The  tolls  appear  to  l>e  light ;  but  the  goverjiment  is  said 
to  derive  from  them  a  greater  revenue  than  it  expends 
on  the  roads .  The  caminos  rcales  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  board  under  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Finance,  and  the  government  funils  are  available  only 
for  these  roads,  the  rest  being  left  either  to  the  chance 
sums  levied  on  travellers,  or  to  the  wheels  of  carts  and 
the  feet  of  mules  I  With  respect  to  tlie  sums  of  money 
employed  in  repairing  roads  in  Spain,  it  may  suffice  to 
state,  that  although  that  country  be  more  tlian  tliree 
times  the  size  of  England,  and  naturally  more  difficult, 
the  outlay  on  roads  in  it  is  hardly  one  twentieth  part  the 
sum  expended  on  those  in  England.  The  diligences  on 
the  principal  roads  are  de<-idedly  better  than  miglit  have 
Ijeen  expected,  and  travel  at  a  rate  of  fiorT  ni.  an  hour; 
they  are  far,  however,  from  being  safe  conveyances,  and 
instances  are  every  now  and  then  occurring  of  their  lieing 
stopped  and  tlie  passengers  robbed. 

No  country  in  Europe  is  worse  provided  with  canals 
than  Spain,  thougii.  looking  at  the  map  merely,  one 
would  suppose  that  in  none  were  there  greater  fariiitius 
for  their  construction.  But  the  inilH'ciiily  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  porousness 
of  tlie  soil,  and  heat  of  the  climate,  oppose  very  serious 
obstacles  to  their  formation.  Still,  however,  some  ad- 
vances have  lieen  made,  and  the  government  of  Isa- 
bella II.  may,  in  this  respect,  be  advantageously  contrasted 
witii  that  of  Charles  II.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
M  company  of  Dutch  contractors  olfered  to  render  tlie 
M^mcanares  navigable  from  Madrid  to  where  it  falls  into 
the  Tagus,  and  the  latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon,  |iro- 
viiled  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain  iiiiin- 
iM-r  of  years  on  the  goods  conveyed  by  tliis  channel.  The 
coiiiu'il  of  ('attile  took  the  proposal  into  tlieir  serious 
roiisideration,  and,  after  inalurely  weighing  it,  deciiied, 
"  That  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  Ihese  two  rivers  should 
have  been  navigaiile,  he  would  not  have  wauled  liiunan 
nssistaiice  to  liave  m.ide  them  siuii ;  liiit,  as  lii'  liad  not 
done  it,  it  Is  plain  he  did  nut  think  it  proper  tliat  it 


should  be  done.  To  attempt  It,  therefore,  would  ho  to 
violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to  mend  the 
imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  works  ! " 
(Clarke't  Letters  on  Spain,  p.  284.) 

But  such  undertakings  <ire  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
sinrul,  and  several  have  lieen  projected,  and  a  few  com- 
pleted, since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

The  canal  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tndela  to  Santiago,  41  m. 
below  Saragossa,  was  chleHy  executed  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  III.  and  IV.,  under  the  administration  of  Count 
Fiorida-Blanca  j  and  thougli  of  insufficient  depth  for 
navigation  on  any  large  scale,  it  is  made  available  during 
nearly  its  whole  extent  for  b.irges  of  small  draught,  be- 
sides being  extremely  useful  for  the  irrigation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Tlie  most  important  project  of  this  kind  at  present  on 
foot  is  the  canal  of  Castile,  intended  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  vast  and  fertile  piitins  of  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  and  the  N.  Sea,  and  to  afTord  an  outlet 
for  their  surplus  produce.  It  has  been  constructed  from 
Segovia  on  tlie  S.,  past  Valladoiiii  and  Palencia  to  Agui- 
lar  del  Campo :  a  branch  runs  westward  to  the  Itio  Seco, 
and  anotlier  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Burgos.  Tlie 
inefficiency  of  the  engineering  processes,  the  difficulty  of 

Rrocuring  good  labourers,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
avc  presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  undertaking, 
which  has  now  been  in  progress,  with  certain  inter- 
missions, since  IT.'iS,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed  !  A 
large  portion  is  now,  however,  available  for  navigation  ; 
and  the  adv.intages  that  would  result  from  its  completion 
are  so  prcat,  that  it  may  be  expected  that  a  vigorous 
effort  will  speedily  he  made  to  have  it  terminated.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tagus  has,  also,  engaged  the  attention 
of  diflerent  Spanish  sovereigns  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ICth  century  the  river  is  said  to  have  lieen  maile  navi- 
gable for  barges  from  Toledo  to  its  mouth  ;  but,  if  so,  it 
was  subsequently  rendered  useless  through  neglect,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  y.-^ars  that  a  company  has 
nndtrtatien  to  make  it  navij?able  from  Ar.injuez  (23  in, 
almve  Toledo)  down  to  Lisbon.  The  long-pending 
question  respecting  the  right  of  tiie  Spaniards  to  navi- 
gate the  lower  part  of  the  river  has  at  length  been  settl-d, 
and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  small  steamers  shot  Id 
not  ascend  as  high  as  Toledo  Into  the  richest  part  of 
New  Castile,  thus  establishing  a  valuable  trading  con- 
nexion betwei'ii  the  inliabs.  of  the  Interior  and  of  tlie 
greatest  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Guadalquivir  was  once  navigable  for  Bat-bot- 
tomed boats  up  to  Cordova,  but  Seville  is  the  highest 
point  reached  at  present.  Many  projects  have  beiii 
set  on  foot  for  improving  the  river  hy  deepening  111.' 
channel ;  but  the  great  and  sudden  floods  to  which  it  is 
subject  must  operate  as  a  bar  to  Its  successliii  navi- 
gation ;  nor,  even  If  the  pa'-t  above  Seville  were  con- 
siderably improved.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  bars  ami 
sand-b.inks  of  the  marshy  district  known  as  the  Ma- 
risniu  could  be  so  far  removed  as  to  make  the  river 
accessible  by  sea-borne  vessels  even  as  far  as  Seville. 

Popvlalion.  —  We  have  already  noticed  the  exagge- 
rated and  nnfoundiHl  statements,  with  respect  to  the 
former  nourishing  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  luid 
commerce  in  Spain.  Inasmuch,  however,  .ts  the  popii. 
l.ition  of  a  country  is  mostly  dependent  on  its  agriculture' 
and  manufactures,  it  follows  th.it  the  same  facts  and  re;i- 
sonings  which  show  Ih-tt  their  extent  and  prosperity  in 
the  14th  and  LMh  centuries  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
go  far,  .ilso,  to  sliow  that  this  must  have  been  tiie  case 
with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  comparatively  dense 
population  of  Sp<ain  at  tlie  lera  alluded  to.  Down  to  tlw 
l.'ith  century,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  crowns  of  Caslile 
and  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isalicllii, 
Spain  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  between 
wliich  tlie  most  violent  animosities  subsisted,  and  nmst 
parts  of  the  peninsula  were  a  prey  to  violence  and  every 
species  of  ilisorder.  It  would  he  contradictory  and  ab- 
surd to  suppose  liiat  a  country  pl.iced  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  be  densely  peopled ;  and  Ciipmaiiy 
has  conclusively  shown  tliiit  there  arc  really  no  grounds 
whatever  for  thinking  that  Sp.tin  had  been  at  any  time 
more  populous  than  at  the  period  (ISO?)  when  his  acute 
and  learned  work,  the  (iuestiiines  Crilicas,  was  publislieii. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  population  of  Spain  declined 
contiderably  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  (II., 
rhillp  IV.,  iuid  Charles  II.  This  decline  has  been  ns- 
crilH'd,  In  great  part  at  least,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  But,  though  it  he  im- 
p<issilile  too  strongly  to  condemn  this  measure,  and  tli:it 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  thedetestahle  fanaticism  in  uliidi 
these  acts  originatcil,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  iiiclini  li 
to  think  that  their  iiillucnee  has  been  a  good  did 
over-rated.  The  nuniliers  expelled  were  inagnilled  liir 
beyoud  the  truth ;  and  It  is  farther  idivieus  ll\at  the  \:i- 
cuum,  such  as  it  was,  created  liy  their  expulsion,  would, 
111  ordinary  circumstances,  have  alfurded  a  ik'W  field  Uir 
the  euiployineut  of  those  uliu  cuiltlnued  ill  the  country. 
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and  have  acted,  in  Tact,  as  a  stimului  to  population. 
Neither  are  we  inclined  to  lay  any  atreas  on  the  atate- 
menta  of  thoae  who  contend  that  Spain  was  depopulated 
by  the  emigrationa  to  America.  Theae  were  far  too 
inconaiderable  to  have  any  auch  result.  No  one  pretends 
that  the  emigrationa  to  America  depopulated  Kngland  ; 
and  yet  they  were  quite  aaextenaive  as  tlioae  from  Spain. 
Indeed,  Ulloa,  Uatariz,  and  Campomanea  hare  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  emigrationa  from  the  Peninsula 
had,  in  no  degree,  the  effect  ascribed  to  them. 

The  truth  ia,  that  the  decline  of  pop.  between  the 
demise  of  Philip  II.  and  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
the  succcfsion,  was  a  consequence  of  continued  and 
systematic  misgovernment,  rather  than  of  any  particular 
acts  of  oppression.  The  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  clergy,  the  felo  de  se  character  of 
her  financial  system,  the  destructive  contests  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  the  weakness  of  her  sovereigns,  and,  in  a 
word,  her  wretched  internal  policy,  prostrated  hrr  ener- 
gies, paralysed  her  industry,  and  not  only  prevented  her 
recovering  from,  but  aggravated,  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  bigotry  of  her  rulers.  But,  under  the  milder,  more 
intelligent,  and  equitable  administration  of  the  Bourbons, 
some  improvements  tuoli  place  ;  and  the  pop.  having  in- 
creased gradually,  though  slowly,  during  the  wnole 
course  of  last  century,  is  now  certainly  as  great  as  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history,  and  perhaps  greater.  "  No 
par  em  puede  decirse,  qiit  la  Espaila  hat/a  eatado  mat 
pohlado  que  al  presenle,  ni  en  tiempo  de  lot  Romanos,  ni 
en  el  aieulo  \6;  en  cuff  a  ipoca  tuponen  algunos  etcrilores 
arbilrariamente  que  lleao  a  20  rf  21  millunes  el  niniero 
de  tut  habilantet.  Por  el  contrario,  lodos  lot  datot  mat 
czttclos,  y  las  comhinacionet  mat  racionales,  persuaden. 
que  no  huhn  entincct  tobre  la  superjicie  de  Kspatla  mas  rie 
lot  Wlmitlanet  de  alinat,  a  que  el  ultimo  cento  reduce 
su  poblacion  actual."  (Antillon,  Geogr(\fia,  147.)  In 
1787  the  pop.  amounted  to  10,268,150,  or  perhaps  I0| 
millions,  as  it  is  believed,  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
that  the  official  returns  were  below  the  mark ;  and  since 
then  it  has  increased  nearly  two  millions. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  there  is  to  be  a  de- 
puty for  every  .50,000  inhabs. ;  and  according  to  the  decree 
issued  on  the  3d  of  Aug.  IH37,  appointing  the  deputies 
for  the  liifTcrent  provinces,  the  total  pop.  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  I'2,I6I4,0(X)  (see  Table  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article).  We  believe,  however,  that  no  very  great 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  return,  though,  pro- 
bably, in  the  result  it  is  not  far  from  accurate. 

lleligion.  —  Spain  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  fa- 
vourite seat  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion,  the  country  In 
which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  greatest  purity,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  oilier.  The  Inqulsitliin  was 
introduced,  or,  at  all  events,  was  vested  with  a  vast  in- 
crease of  power,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  that  lormidablc  tribimitl  ultimately  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  the  stake  and  tlic  rack,  and  such  like  atrocious 
means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
diff'erence  of  opinion  as  to  religious  matters  in  Spain ; 
and  it  was,  also,  mainly  instrumental  in  prevailing  on  its 
weak  and  bigoted  sovereigns  to  l)an!»h  the  Moors. 
According  to  Llorente,  no  fewer  than  13,000  individuals, 
.icrused  of  heresy,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  different 
tribunals  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  and  191,413,  accused 
of  the  same  offence,  suffered  other  punishments  in  the 
brief  space  between  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
Inquisition  in  1481  and  11)18,  only  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand ;  and  since  then  the  number  of  its 
victims  has  be<  n  incomparably  greater  1  (Pretcutl's  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  \i\.Wi.)  Probably  this  statement 
may  be  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abun- 
dantly certain,  that  all  other  persecutions  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  accounts  have  been  mild  compared 
with  those  Inflicted  by  this  blood-thirsty  tribunal.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  mischievous  '.nfluence  of  the 
lnquisiti<m  did  not  consist  so  much  in  its  judicial  mur- 
ders, and  other  atrocities  iH'rpetrated  in  the  sacred  name 
of  religion,  as  in  its  deadly  influence  over  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was,  as  every  one  knows,  quite 
a.>  hostile  to  all  sorts  of  political  and  philosophical 
knowledge  as  to  heresy  in  religion  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
deadly  foe  of  everything  like  free  Inquiry;  and  while 
the  importation  of  most  useful  works  from  foreijjn 
countries  was  a  capital  offence,  nothing  could  1)0  printed 
at  home  unless  It  were  approved  by  the  hiquisitors. 
Under  such  circumstances,  need  we  wonder  ot  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Spanish  people,  their  bigotry,  intolerance, 
ami  the  profound  veneration  they  an  long  displayi'd  tor 
whatever  is  most  worthy  of  contempt  ? 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  monastic 
orders  were  such  as  niiglit  be  expe<'ted  in  a  couiury 
wlu'ie  the  Inquisithni  was  triumphant,  and  where  to 
commit  a  nnirder  was  a  less  otfence  tlian  to  insiiuiiite 
a  donlit  as  to  the  "  real  presence  !  "  According  to  an 
"llii'ial  statenuMit  drawn  up  in  l^l'i,  it  appivirs  tiiat  the 
ciergy  were  then  in  possession  of  about  one  fonrtli  part  of 
tiie  landed  property  of  the  kingdimi,  exclusive  of  titlies 
and  other  casual  sources  of  Income,  producing  in  all  a 
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total  gross  revenue  of  about  eleven  milllont  sterling  a 
year  I  The  revenuea  of  aome  of  the  dignified  ccciesiaatica 
were  quite  immenae:  the  archbiahopric  of  Toledo  is 
said  to  have  been  worth  from  65,000/.  to  80,000/.  a  year. 

According  to  the  official  returna  of  the  census  of  1787, 
theecclesiasticsofall  descriptions,  inclu(ling6l,CI7  monks, 
SS,.^^)  nuns,  and  2,705  inquisitors,  amounted  to  188,625 
individuals.  (T'ou'nsfnrf,  ii.  213.)  And  it  appeara,  from 
the  official  returns  published  in  the  Correo  l.iterario  of 
Madrid  in  18.33,  that,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  state  during  the  French  war  and 
subsequently,  it  then  comprised  175,574  individuals,  of 
whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns. 


Happily,  however,  a  very  great  change  for  the  better 
has  been  effected  in  the  interim.  A  decree,  passed  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1835,  suppressed  all  conventual  esta- 
blishments with  not  more  than  12  inmates;  and  the 
example  thus  wisely  set  was  followed  up  by  the  decree 
of  the  9th  of  March,  1836,  which  entirely  suppressed  all 
conventual  establishments,  and  religio-military  orders. 
The  monks  who  were  thus  turned  out  of  their  old  haunts 
were  to  receive  small  stipends  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  has 
since  been  Involved,  these  stipends  have  been  very  irre- 
gularly paid.  But  the  inconveniences  thence  arising 
affect  only  a  few  individuals,  whose  claims  on  the  public 
sympathy  were  of  the  slenderest  description ;  whereas 
the  measure  in  which  they  originate  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  great  national  advantage,  and  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  Tate  changes. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  property  formerly  belonging 
to  the  church  has  been  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  already 
sold.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  nation  under- 
takes to  support  the  public  worship  ami  clergy  of  "he  es- 
tablished church  ;  but,  owing  to  the  intestine  commo- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  its  financial 
difficulties,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  present,  but 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  indigence. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  last 
hiilf  century,  and  especially  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  struggle  with  France,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spa- 
niards, especially  of  the  inhabs.  of  towns,  and  the  influence 
of  the  priests,  have  materially  declined.  And,  by  a  neces- 
sary, though  unfortunate,  consequence,  the  abuses  and 
vices  of  the  clergy  have  reacte<l  against  religion  itself; 
and,  at  this  moment,  most  intelligent  persons  in  Spain, 
tliough  making  an  outward  profession  of  religion,  enter- 
tain  a  profound  contempt  for  the  mummeries  ei^joined  by 
the  clergy,  and  are  mostly,  indeed,  decided  sceptics. 
According,  however,  as  the  church  is  purified,  and  ceases 
to  be  identified  with  every  thing  most  deserving  of  repro- 
bation, religion  will,  no  doubt,  recover  its  proper  in- 
fluence, anal  will  cease  to  be  degraded  in  the  public 
estimation  by  the  intolerance,  extortion,  and  immorality 
of  its  professors. 

(Sovernmenl At  the   period  of  the   union  of  the 

crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand  and  I$al>ella,eacli  of  the  kingdoms  had  representative 
assemblies,  or  cortes,that  shared  in  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  enjoyed  very  extensive  privileges.  Unluckily, 
however,  though  the  crowns  were  united,  by  the  mar- 
riage now  referred  to,  the  kingdoms  were  not ;  each  cod* 
tinned  to  preserve  its  own  laws  and  institutions  ;  and 
their  mutual  jealousies  enabled  the  sovereigns  to  employ 
the  one  against  tlie  other,  and  ultimately  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  both.  This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Granada,  Navarre, 
and  Naples,  were  subjected  to  the  Spanisli  crown  ; 
so  that  the  princes  became,  in  a  great  meaaure,  indepen- 
dent of  the  cunatitiitinnal  control  of  the  cortat  of  their 
hereditary  states.  Under  Charles  V.,  who  possessed,  in 
right  of  nis  fatlier,  nil  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  under  whom  all  but  boundless  territories 
were  acquired  in  the  New  World,  the  preponderance 
of  the  external  dominions  of  the  crown  was  vastly  in- 
creased ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  rebellious 
C.vtiliaus.  under  Padiila,  in  his  reign,  and  the  execution 
of  the  Justiza  of  Aragon  in  that  of  I'hllip  II.,  completed 
the  extiiii'lion  of  all  constitutional  Control  on  the  nets 
of  the  siiviri'ign  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Inquisition 
having  first  controlled,  and  next  eradicated,  all  energy 
and  independence  of  mind,  the  nation  gradually  sunk  into 
a  state  of  torpor  and  stupid  indiirerence. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  slight  Interrup- 
tions, till  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  ;  when  tho 
mortified  pride  of  the  nation  made  them  lake  arms  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
worthless  Imbeciles  who  had  niMllcatiHl  the  crown.  It  is 
useless  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed. The  novel  circumstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  now  placed  madir  it  ncH'essary  to  convoke  her  ancient 
rortes,  and  in  IH12  a  cinistitiithni  was  formed  on  a  re- 
presentative basis.  This  constitution  was,  however, 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  the  moment  he  was  let  at  liberty 
Z  z  4 
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by  the  French,  in  1814;  and  from  thU  period  down  to 
1820,  the  ungrateful  and  Tlndictive  bigot  exerted  himself 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  those  to  whom  he  wai  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  crown,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  restore 
the  Inquisition  that  had  been  suppressed  by  the  French. 
But  the  army,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  disgusted 
at  these  measures,  broiie  out  in  rebellion,  and  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  toacccpt  the  constitution  of  1812.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and  the  Igno- 
rance of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  the  consti- 
tution was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  very  many  classes : 
and  the  French  having  entered  Spain  with  a  |K)werful 
army,  under  pretence  of  restoring  order,  the  constitu- 
tionalists were  every  where  defeated,  and  Ferdinand  was 
once  more  restored  to  absolute  power. 

Ferdinand  having  expired  in  IH33,  his  Infant  daughter, 
Isabella  II.,  was  uroctaimed  queen.  In  virtue  of  a  law 
entitling  her  to  tne  crown  in  preference  to  her  uncle, 
Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  the  crown  under  the  Salic  law, 
which  had  previously  obtained  In  Spain.  This  led,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  an  obstinate  civil  war,  which  fortu- 
natelv  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  claims. 

In  1834,  after  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  Christina,  the 
queen-regent  and  mother  of  Isabella,  proclaimed  a  char- 
ter for  the  Spanish  nation,  called  the  Estaiufo  Reai;  but 
It  gave  little  or  no  satisfaction  to  the  liberal  or  consti- 
tutional party,  by  whom  the  pretensions  of  her  daughter 
were  supported,  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  Issue  a 
decree,  pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution  of 
1812,  witn  such  modifications  as  the  Cortes  might  agree 
to.  And  this  constitution  having  in  consequence  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  and  judicious  revision,  a  new  con- 
stitution, which  is  now  (1842)  In  force,  was  promulgated 
at  Madrid  on  the  16th  of  June,  1837.  As  this  Is  a  docu- 
ment of  much  importance,  and  has  been,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  much  referred  to,  the  reader  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  disinclined  to  have  it  fully  laid  l)cfore  him :  — 

CONSTITITTION    OF    THE   SPANISH    MONAKCHY   PRO- 

CLAIMKD  IN  MADHIU  ON  THE  16th  OF  JUNE,  1S37. 
Donna  Iiabrm.a  thb  Sbcond,  bv  the  fp-ace  of  Ood  and  the  SpaniKh 
monarchy,  Oueen  of  Spain  ;  and  in  her  royal  name,  and  durin^t  her 
minority,  the  Queen  Dowager,  her  mother,  Donna  Maria  Christina 
de  HorlHin,  Kf^^ent  of  theeinnire  ;  to  all  those  to  whom  these  pre- 
sents may  come,  Ke  it  known,  That  the  Cortes -general  have  decreed 
and  approved,  and  that  We  in  due  form  have  accepted  (he  same,  att 
followH:—  It  t>einK  the  wtll  of  the  nation  to  revise,  in  virtue  of  its 
sovereignty,  the  political  constitution  promulgated  In  Cadi/  on  the 
19th  day  of  Marrh,  IHIV,  the  Ooites- general,  asiembltxl  for  this  pur- 
pose, decree  and  approve  the  following  ConstUuUan  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Spain :  — 

"Art.  1.  Spaniards  are,  lit.  All  persons  bom  in  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. 2d.  The  children  of  Spaniards,  though  bom  out  of  Spain. 
.Id.  Strangen  who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation.  4th. 
Those  |ifDM>ns  who,  without  letters  of  naturaliJ»ation,  obtain  a  right  of 
seitlemint  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  rights  of 
Spanish  citizenship  are  forfeited  by  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  by  accepting  employment  under  any  other  government  without 
the  permission  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain. 

"Art.  V.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish  their  thoughu 
freely,  without  a  previous  censorhtiip,  but  subject  to  the  laws.  The 
determination  of  oft'encea  by  the  press  belongs  exclusively  to  Juries 
empanm>led  for  thit  puriHMe. 

"  Art.t'f.  Kverv  Spaniard  has  the  right  of  petitioning  in  writing 
to  the  Corte*  and  Kmg,  as  the  taws  prescribe. 

"  Art.  4.  The  same  code  of  laws  hball  govern  In  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  them  ^halt  be  rerognised  by  all  Spaniards  but  one 
ri^Kt  in  common  trials  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature. 

*'  .Irt.  S.  All  Spaniards  are  eligible  to  public  offices,  according  to 
merit  and  capacity. 

'*  .\rt.  6.  Every  Simniard  is  obliged  todefiend  thecountrv  with  arms 
in  his  hands  whenever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  M  by  the  law, 
and  to  contribute  according  to  his  abilities  to  Uie  eiinmses  of  the 
st.tte. 

".Art.?.  No  Spaniard  can  Ik  detained,  Imprisoned,  or  taken  from 
hU  family,  nor  his  house  entered,  excepting  in  those  cabes  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  forms  determined  by  the  laws. 

"Art.  H.  If  (he  security  »('  (he  state  require.  In  eatranrdinan  rir> 
c'umstances,  the  temporary  su»i>enfcion.  In  whole  or  in  part,  ci  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  tne  provisions  uf  the  preceding  article  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  law. 

"Alt. 'J.  No  Spaniard  can  be  pru-kernted  or  Mentenecd,  eicept  by 
a  .iudgc  or  competent  tribunal,  in  conflinnlty  with  laws  enacted  an- 
lenor  to  the  commission  of  the  cflence,  and  In  the  manner  laid  by 
them. 

"Art.  10.  The  conHscailon  of  pro|>erty  Is  abolished,  and  no  Spa* 
niartl  Is  to  be  deprived  nf  his  proi>erty,  except  In  cases  juKtilietl  by 
public  utility,  anu  with  a  previous  mdemnihcation  of  Iosm^  Kustaimcf. 

"  Art.  11.  The  nation  U  obligt-d  to  maintain  the  public  worship 
and  nuni^tcr!i  of  the  Catholic  ri'ligion  professed  by  the  SpaniariU. 

"  Of  the  Cartel. 

"  Art.  IV.  The  power  of  enacting  laws  reside  in  the  ('ortes.  In 
conjunction  with  (he  king. 

*''.\rt.  1.1.  The  Corten  i«  coiniKwed  of  two  co-lc•gl^lntlve  bodies 
equal  in  powers  —  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  Ik-puties. 

*•  (if  the  Sniute. 

"  .Art.  1 1.  The  nnmtH.T  of  senators  shall  be  equal  to  three  fifths  of 
the  whole  numl>*?r  of  the  deputies. 

•'.Vrt.  l.'V.  The  senatom  arc  .ipjmlnti'd  by  the  king,  from  a  triple 
list  |ii<tpofteil  by  the  etectarN  of  cacn  provincf  who  elin-l  (he  dfputU-s. 

"  .Art.  I'i.  'lo  each  proi  snce  Itelongs  the  right  of  pro|MHiing  a  num- 
ber of  nfnntors  proportional  to  its  population!  but  each  is  (o  return 
erne  senator  at  least. 

"  Art.  17.  To  be  A  senator  It  is  necessary  to  l»e  a  Spnnl.inl,  mbe 
forty  >ears  of  age,  and  to  be  |KMsessed  of  tlie  Income  and  other  quali* 
Hcntioiis  defined  In  the  electoral  law. 

"  .Art.  IH.  All  Spaniards  |Knsessed  of  these  qunliliratiuns  may  t>e 
proftoned  for  thv  office  irf"  sciuilur  in  uny  of  the  pruvincus  uf  ihc  mo- 
narchy. 


may  be  re-elected  indetinitely. 

'<^Art.  V.1.  To  be  a  deputv  it  is 
secular  state,  to  have  completed  tV 


'*  Art.  19.  EaAh  time  that  there  is  a  fencrat  election  of  deputies, 
whether  in  consequence  of  their  term  of  office  having  expired,  or  of  ii 
diMOlutInn  of  the  congress,  the  third  port  of  the  senate,  in  the  ordt'r 
of  seniority,  is  to  be  renewed,  those  going  out  Iwing  re-eligible. 

**  Art.  m  The  sons  of  the  king  and  of  the  Immediate  heir  to  the 
throne  are  senators  of  right  at  the  age  of  twenty-tive  years. 

"  Qftkt  Congr€*»nf  Deputies. 
"Art. 91.  Each  province  shall  appoint  one  deputy  at  least  for 
every  M)JHOO  souls  of  the  population. 
"  Art.SV.  The  deputies  are  elected  by  the  direct  method^  and 

necessary  to  be  a  Spaniard,  In  lite 

npleted  the  V.Mh  year,  and  to  possess  all  the 

other  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  electur.il  law. 

"Art. '^4.  Every  S|tanlard  iMMsessing  the:>e  qualifications  may  bu 
named  a  deputy  for  any  of  the  provinces. 
"  Art.  25.  The  deputies  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years. 

•*  Of  the  Meeting  and  Faculties  qfth<'  Cortet. 

"  Art.  W.  The  Cortes  are  to  assemble  each  year.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  king  to  convoke  them,  to  suspend  and  close  their  meetin^N, 
and  dissolve  the  t^ortes  ;  but  under  the  obligation,  in  the  latter  cai>e, 
of  convoking  and  re-assembltng  another  Cortes  within  the  period  uf 
three  months. 

"  Art.  'il.  Iftlie  king  should  omit  to  convoke  the  Cortes  on  the  1st 
of  Drreinbcr  in  any  one  year,  the  Cortes  are  notwithstanding  to  as- 
semble precisely  on  that  day  ;  and  In  case  of  the  conclusion  of  tht> 
term  of  the  congress  holding  otiii-e  happening  to  occur  in  that  year,  a 
general  election  for  the  nomination  of  deputies  is  tu  commence  on  the 
firr.t  Sunday  uf  the  month  of  October. 

*'  Art.  <2H.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  on  the  king  being  In- 
capacitated to  ffDvem  through  any  cause,  the  extraordinary  Cortes 
are  immediately  to  a&seinble. 

"  Art.  ^9.  Each  of  the  co-leglslative  bodies  Is  to  form  rules  for  its 
own  internal  reguUtion,  and  to  scmtinise  the  legality  of  the  election, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  wlio  compose  them. 

'*  Art.  30.  The  congress  of  the  deputies  Is  to  name  its  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretaries. 

"  Art.  31.  In  each  leglslatuie  the  king  shall  apimint  from  amongst 
the  members  of  the  senate  the  president  and  vice-president  of  that 
body,  the  latter  apiKiinting  its  own  secretaries. 

X  Art.  ^'i.  The  ling  shall  o^ieii  and  conclude  the  sittings  of  the 
Cortes  in  person,  or  by  his  itiimsters. 

"  Art.  ix  One  of  the  letrislatlve  tiodies  cannot  he  convoked  fur 
business  without  the  other  iKfing  assembled  at  the  same  time,  except 
In  the  case  in  which  the  senate  sits  in  judgment  on  the  king's  mi- 
nisters. 

'*  Art.  34.  The  legislative  bodies  are  not  to  deliberate  In  conjunc- 
tion, nor  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 

**  Art.  35.  The  sessions  of  the  senate  and  of  the  congress  shall  be 

Kubllc,  and  only  In  cases  requiring  reserfe  can  private  actings  be 
eld. 

"  Art.3n.  The  king  and  each  of  the  co- legislative  bodies  |^osse^K 
the  right  of  originating  taws. 

'*  Art.  37.  I.AWS  relating  to  taxes  and  public  credit  shall  be  pre- 
sented first  to  the  congress  of  deputies ;  and  If  altered  in  the  senate 
contrary  to  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  approved  b;)r  the  con- 
gress, they  .ire  to  receive  the  royal  sanction  in  the  form  definitely  de- 
cide<l  on  Iiy  the  deputies. 

"  Art.  3S.  The  resolutions  of  each  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  to 
be  determined  by  an  absolute  plurality  of  votes ;  but  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  the  presence  of  more  than  half  the  number  of  each  of  tbehe 
bodies  is  necessary. 

"  Art.  39.  If  one  of  the  ro-l^lslatlve  bodies  should  rejei^  any  pro- 
ject of  law  submitted  to  them,  or  If  the  king  should  ret\ise  it  hit 
sanction,  such  project  of  law  is  not  to  be  submitted  anew  in  that 
legislature. 

•*  Art.  40.  Besides  the  legislative  powers  which  the  Cortes  exercise 
in  conjunction  with  the  king,  the  following  faculties  belong  to  them  : 
—  First,  to  receive  from  the  king,  (he  immediate  successor  to  the 
throne,  from  the  regency  or  regent  of  the  empire,  the  oath  to  obiicrve 
the  consdtutlonand  the  laws.  Second,  to  resolve  any  doubt  that  may 
arise  of  fact  or  of  right  with  respect  to  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  Third,  to  elect  the  rcuent,  or  npjwint  the  regency  of  the 
empire,  and  to  name  the  tutor  of  the  sovereign  while  a  minor,  when 
the  constitution  deems  it  neceHsary.  Fourth,  to  render  effective  (he 
responHiliility  from  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  are  to  be  ini- 
peachett  bv  the  de^mties,  and  JudgtKl  by  the  senators. 

"Art.  41.  The  senators  and  deputies  are  Irresponsible  and  in- 
violable for  o|ilniuns  expressed  anu  votes  given  by  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

"  Art.  4-^.  Senators  and  deputies  are  not  to  be  proceeded  against  or 
arrestetl  during  the  scsi^ions  wlthnutothe  permission  of  the  legislative 
iMxly  to  which  they  may  lietung.  If  not  taken  in  the  act  of  committing; 
tlagrant  crime;  but  in  this  case,  and  in  those  in  which  they  are  |>ru- 
secuted  or  arrested  whilst  the  Cortes  are  closed,  they  are  tu  give  iin- 
metliate  Information  to  their  rebi>ective  co-legislative  bodies  for  ttiuir 
cogntxance. 

**  Art.  43,  Deimties  and  senators  who  receive  fVom  the  government 
or  from  the  royal  family  (tension,  employment  which  may  not  be  an 
instance  of  promotion  fn>m  a  lower  to  a  higlier  ofRce  of  the  same 
kind,  cimimission  wi(h  salary,  honours  or  titles,  are  subject  to  re- 
election. 

"  Of  the  King. 

"An.  41.  The  ))ersnn  of  the  king  is  sncred  and  Inviolable,  and  is 
not  ruhject  to  responsibility.    His  ministers  are  rchponsible. 

"  Art.  4<^.  The  power  of  executing  the  laws  resides  in  itie  kin^, 
and  his  authority  extenils  to  all  matters  which  conduce  to  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order  In  the  interior,  und  to  the  security  of  tlie 
state  abroad.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  the  lawi. 

'*  Art.  4ti.  The  king  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws. 

"  Art.  47.  lle-<ides  the  prerogaiivui  granted  to  the  cn>\vn  by  ibe 
constitution,  he  posseHseh  the  following  :— 1.  To  issue  decrees,  reuii- 
lations,  and  instructions,  which  may  Iw  conducive  to  the  execution  i.f 
the  laws.— V.  'I'o  ](rnv|ile  that  justice  Iw  promptly  and  efllrienilv 
dispensed  throughout  the  empire.  —.1.  To  |>arilmi  crimlnnU.  acconl- 
ing  to  the  provi^i^»ns  of  the  law.—  1.  To  declare  war  anil  iiiuke 
peace,  afterwards  givinii  nn  nccnunt  and  documents  to  the  Cortex.  — 
.J.  T' ili<,p<i<ie  of  the  military  forces  of  the  t-ountrv,  distributing  iheni 
as  may  th-  most  ctmvenient- — 1>.  To  conduct  di|iloinntic  and  coin 
mercial  relations  with  other  states.  —  7.  To  provide  for  the  coinnj'c  of 
money,  on  which  is  to  l^e  impresseil  hU  bust  and  name.  —  8.  To  .le- 
cree  the  a]i)ilicall<m  uf  the  funds  destined  for  ea<^h  branch  of  the 
public  adminisirttittn.  —9.  To  ap|>olrit  public  offlcem,  and  to  conf.  r 
hunimrs  aiul  diMlnctions  on  alt  cl.tKi>es,  in  conformity  with  the 
law.  —  lU,  To  name  and  dismins  hi*:  inlnisten  without  restritMlon. 

*'  Art.  4H.  The  king  U  obllgeil  to  Ite  authorisetl  bv  a  siteelal  law  — 
1.  To  alienate,  to  grant,  or  exchange  any  (Art  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory. -  2.  To  admit  foreign  troops  Into  the  kingdom— 3,  Fur  vlu 
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ratification  ot  treaties  of  offtnslve  alllancst  of  xpeclal  treaties  of  corn-  { 
merce,  and  thove  which  stipulate  to  give  assistance  to  any  foreign  ! 
nowiT.  — 4.  To  absent  himself  from  the  kingdom.  — 5.  To  contract  ■ 
matrimony,  and  to  permit  those  who  may  be  calh<l  to  the  throne  to  ' 
enter  into  thrt  sUte.  —  (>.  To  abdicate  the  throne  In  favour  of  his  ! 
immediate  successor.  I 

**  Art.  49*  The  income  of  the  king  and  royal  family  la  to  be  settled 
by  the  Cortes  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign. 

"  Of  the  SuccatioH  to  the  Crown. 

"  Art.  50.  Donna  Isabel  II.  de  Uorbon  is  the  legitimate  Queen  of 
Spain. 

"Art.  51.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  shall  bo  in  the 
regular  order  of  prlmt^'niture  and  representation,  always  prefvrrii  u 
the  anterior  to  the  iMwtertor  line  of  guixession;  in  the  same  line  aUo 
preferring  the  nearer  degree  of  kindred  to  the  more  remote;  In  the 
same  degree,  the  male  to  the  female  line  of  descent ;  and  in  tlie  same 
sex.  the  eldest  to  the  >oimger  branches  of  the  family. 

"Art.  b'i'  The  Ime  of  the  descendants  of  Donna  Isal>el  II,  de 
IlorlHin  becoming  extinct,  her  sister  and  her  uncles  by  the  father's 
side,  male  as  well  as  female,  and  their  legitimate  descendants,  shall 
surreetl,  if  not  excluded  siteclally  by  law. 

'*  Art.  53.  If  the  lines  of  succession  pointetl  out  become  extinct, 
the  (fortes  shall  name  the  sovereign  as  may  t>e  best  for  the  interests  of 
tht'  nation. 

"  Art.  51.  The  Cortes  shall  exclude  from  the  succtsslon  niich 
persons  as  are  incompetent  to  govern,  or  who  have  done  any  thing 
which  should  cause  them  to  deserve  forfeiting  their  rights  to  the 
throne. 

"  Art.  55.  During  the  reign  of  a  female  her  husband  is  to  take  no 
part  whatever  in  ttw  government  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Of  the  Minority  tfthe  Soverfign,  and  of  the  Regenqj. 

"Art.  56.  The  sovereign  U  to  be  cunsldereil  a  minor  until  lie  is 
fourteen  yean  of  age. 

"  Art.  ?>7.  When  the  king  is  incapacitatetl  from  exercising  his 
functions,  or  the  crown  Is  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  niinorltv  of 
the  immediate  successor,  the  Cortes  shall  appoint  a  regency  for  the 
government  of  the  kingflom,  consisting  of  one,  three,  or  fivepersonn. 

*>  Art.  5S.  Until  the  Cortes  shall  ap)>ointthe  regency,  the  kingdom 
shall  he  governed  provisionally  by  the  father  or  mother  of  tlie  king, 
and  in  their  absence  by  a  council  of  the  ministers. 

*'  Art.  5M.  The  regency  shall  exercise  all  the  fVmctions  of  royalty, 
In  whose  name  shall  be  nuhlishetl  all  the  acts  of  the  government. 

**  Art.  fiO.  'J'he  guardian  of  the  king,  while  a  minor,  shnll  be  the 
lK>rson  ap|K>inted  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  always  )iro- 
viding  that  such  guardian  shall  be  a  Spaniard  by  birth  ;  if  the  de- 
ceased king  should  not  have  appointed  such  guardian  of  the  successor, 
a  minor,  to  the  throne,  then  the  father  or  mother,  being  in  the  state 
of  widowhood,  shall  be  the  guardian.  In  the  absence  thereof,  the 
Cortes  shall  ap|>oint;  but  the  offices  of  guardian  and  regent  cannot 
lie  discharged  by  the  same  individual,  except  In  the  ca&e  of  a  father 
or  mother. 

"  Of  the  niittMert. 

"  Art.  61.  AM  commands  or  dispositions  Issued  by  the  sovereign 
shall  be  signed  hv  the  resiHH'tl^e  ministers ;  and  no  public  functionary 
in  to  exf>cute  such  orders  if  not  thus  signetl. 

"  Art.  ti'i.  The  ministers  may  be  senators  or  detiutles,  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  two  legislative  iMKlies ;  nut  they  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  that  body  only  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Of  the  Judicial  Power, 

"  Art.  63.  To  the  tribunals  and  judges  alone  belong  the  power  to 
apply  the  lawtk  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  without  exercising  any 
other  functions  than  those  of  Judges  and  of  ministers  of  justice. 

*'  Art.  fi|.  The  laws  are  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tribunals 
and  judgments  which  are  to  exist,  the  organisation  of  each,  its  facul* 
lies,  the  mode  of  procee«ling,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  them. 

**  Art.  65.  Judgments  in  criminal  cases  to  be  public,  and  in  the 
form  preKcribed  hy  the  laws. 

*'  Art,  66.  No  magistrate  or  Judge  can  be  deposeil,  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  )>eriod,  except  hy  a  written  sentence,  nor  susi>ei)ded  from  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  otiice,  except  by  a  jutllcial  act,  or  in 
coiisi-<|uence  of  the  order  of  the  king,  after  he,  on  sufficient  grounds^ 
(ominands  him  to  be  trletl  by  a  prn|*er  tribunal. 

"  Art.  67.  Judges  are  jiersonally  responsible  for  all  Infractions  of 
the  law  rommiitett  by  them. 

"  Art.  6H,  Justice  Is  to  tH>  administered  In  the  name  of  the  king. 

•'  Of  the  Frofincial  Deputntione  and  Corporations, 
"  Art.  69.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  a  provincial  deputntton, 

roni)H]betl  of  a  number  of  (wrsons  s{>e<{(ied  by  taw,  and  appointed  by 

the  snme  electors  who  relmn  the  tieputles  to  Cortes. 
"  Art.  7i>.  For  the  internal  government  of  towns  a  corporation 

shall  exist  In  each,  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  to  whom  this  right 

pertains  by  law. 
"  Art.  71.  The  law  shall  determine  the  organisation  and  duties  of 

the  provincial  deputations  and  the  corporations. 

"  t\f  Taxet. 

"  Art.  7V.  Each  year  the  government  shall  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  eX)H-nses  of  the  stale  for  the  fotUiwing  >e:ir,  and  a  schiHiule  of  the 
coiitrit'Utions  and  of  the  means  of  raising  iheni ;  and  in  like  nmnner 
the  accitimis  of  the  colleition  and  disbursement  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Cor  the  examination  and  .-ipproval  of  the  Cuttes. 

"  Art.  7.1.  No  tax  or  contribution  is  to  he  in^iKwed  or  collecteii 
'.rhlch  has  nut  Iteen  auttiorised  by  the  law  of  the  estim.'.tea  ur  -.^uier 
special  authority. 

"  Art.  74.  A  similar  authorisaliiin  is  necessarv  to  dis|H>se  of  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  for  raising  money  by  loans  on  the  public 
crwlit. 

"  Art.  75.  The  public  debt  shall  l)e  uiuler  the  special  protection  of 
the  nation. 

'*  Of  the  National  MilfUtrif  Forces, 

*'  Art.  76.  The  Cortes,  at  the  protmslilon  of  the  king,  shal!  each 
yenr  determine  Hie  number  of  the  permanent  military  forces  by  sea 
and  land. 

'*  Art.  77.  In  each  pro  vlnce  then'  thaU  he  corps  of  national  miiltl.i, 
wbo!tf  organisation  and  duties  are  to  la'tlefineil  by  a  partii'ular  liiw  ; 
anil  the  kntg  ni.ty,  in  ease  of  nt^-t-ssily,  disptwe  of  tlicM*  fortes  within 
their  respective  provinces,  hut  nut  out  of  them  without  the  express 
Buthurisation  of  the  Cortes. 

"  ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

**  Art.  1.  The  laws  |hall  define  the  lime  ami  manner  In  which 
JudKinentH  bv  juries  for  every  ilass  of  "Ht'iut-s  an*  to  he  i-stabllsliiil. 

"  An.  V.  The  provinces  beyond  the  -<cas  shall  be  governed  hy  spt* 
clal  laws." 


The  business  of  the  Spanish  government  is  carried  on 
under  the  Regent  (at  present,  1842,  General  Espartero, 
Duquc  de  Victoria),  by  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign 
affairs,  war,  marine,  and  finance.  The  kingdom  is  now, 
as  already  seen,  divided  into  47  provinces,  exclusive  of 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands.  The  constitution  de- 
clares that  a  provincial  deputation,  or  cortes,  shall  be 
elected  in  every  province,  for  the  superintendence  of  its 
internal  affairs ;  and  that  corporations  are  to  be  established 
in  the  different  towns.  Sucli  corporations  have,  indeed, 
long  existed  in  Spain  ;  and  every  pueblo  in  the  kingdom, 
great  and  small,  has,  for  a  long  8t>ries  of  years,  had  its 
ayuntatnit'TitOt  or  corporation,  which  manages  the  com- 
mon property  (often  very  large)  of  the  pueblo  ;  applots 
and  levies  the  taxes  required  for  public  and  private  pur- 

f loses,  &c. ;  and  otherwise  enjoys  considerable  power  and 
nflucncc. 

The  laws  of  Spain,  previously  to  the  late  revolution, 
and  the  greater  number  of  those  now  in  force,  are  em- 
bodied in  the  codes  known  by  the  titles  of  Fuerojuxgo, 
heyen  dc  las  Siete  Partidas,  Ordenamiento  Real^  Fuero 
Ileal,  and  Novissnno  Hccopilacion.  The  first  ofthese  is,  in 
the  main,  an  abridgment  of  the  Tiifodosian  code,  origin- 
ally published  by  Alarlc,  son  of  Euric,  one  of  the  Gothic 
conquerors  of  the  Peninsula,  and  successively  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  new  laws.  The  Ordenamiento  Heal  con- 
tains the  code  of  laws  established  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. The  Leycs  de  las  Siete  Partidas  is  a  compound  of 
Gothic,  Roman,  and  canon  law.  The  Fuero  Real  (a  mix- 
ture of  Roman  and  Gothic  law)  was  compiled  at  lluesca 
in  124H,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  ;  and  tlio 
Novissimo  Kecopilacion  is  a  digested  collection  of  edicts 
issued  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  enjoys  the  liighest  au- 
thority, it  cannot  be  surprising  that,  with  so  many 
different  and  often  conflicting  codes,  the  general  system 
of  jurisprudence  should  be  extremely  defective.  But 
the  administration  of  the  laws  is  incomparably  worse 
than  the  laws  themselves,  l>eing  slow,  complicated, 
and  protracted  to  a  ruinous  degree.  There  are  endless 
appeals  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  and  tlie  whole 
machinery  of  the  courts  is  adapted  to  screen  the  ve- 
nality of  the  judges,  and  to  anord  a  rich  harvest  to 
the  escribanos,  or  attornevs,  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  client  and  the  judge.  **  Justice 
of  no  kind  has  any  existence  ;  there  is  the  most  lament- 
able insecurity  of  person  and  property ;  redress  is  never 
certain,  because  both  judgment  and  execution  of  the 
laws  are  left  to  men  so  inadequately  paid,  that  thev  must 
depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  bribery.  Nothing  i.<t 
so  difficult  as  to  bring  a  man  to  trfal  who  has  any  tiling 
in  his  purse,  except  to  bring  him  to  execution  ;  this,  in. 
deed,  is  in  most  parts  impossil)le,  as  money  will  always 
buy  indemnity.  Every  thing  in  Spain  connected  with 
the  following  out  the  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the  escribo' 
Hos  :  these  are  the  friends  of  all  bad  men  ;  for,  whatever 
be  the  action  a  man  may  commit  or  meditate,  he  has 
only  to  confide  in  tlie  escribano,  and  pay  for  his  protec- 
tion." (Irtfiltys  Spain  in  1830,  1.  251.) 

The  wretched  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice 
were,  in  some  degree,  obviated,  in  so  far,  at  least,  us 
petty  cases  were  concerned,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of 
aibltration  system.  Individuals,  called  alcaldes,  annu- 
ally chosen,  according  to  the  different  privileges  of  the 
different  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages  in  wnich  they 
reside,  decide  the  cases  brought  before  them,  like 
Sancho  Panza  in  the  island  of  Barataria,  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  what  Is  right  and  equitable.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  this  rude  and  defective  tribunal, 
every  other  part  of  the  Spanish  judicial  system  is  a 
tissue  of  the  mobt  scandalous  abuses.  There  is,  in  fact, 
but  little  security  for  property,  and  still  less  for  life. 

A  perpon  robbed  or  assaulted  may  prcsccute,  but, 
if  unsuccessful,  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  expenses;  and 
is,  indeed,  forced  to  lodge  a  sum  of  money  with  the 
alcalde  pt'dant'o  (sheriff's  officer),  before  any  steps  be 
I  taken  in  the  business.  In  cases  of  murder  ana  assassin, 
ation,  toe  last  of  which  is  horribly  frequent,  witnesses 
arc  afraid  to  comr  forward,  as  it  very  fretiuently  happens 
that  tiiey  are  imprisoned  until  they  establish  their  inno- 
cence. Hut  even  wlien,  braving  all  these  dangers,  indi- 
viduals boldly  denounce  a  crime,  there  are  at  least  yttr 
chances  to  one  that  the  culprit  escapes  from  prison,  or 
compounds  his  felony  with  the  judges  ;  and  In  that  case, 
the  accusers  have  everything  to  dread  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  criminal.  The  banditti  are  numerous  and 
powerful ;  not  only  overawing  tho^ie  among  whom  they 
live,  but  keeping  all  the  petty  cdicers  in  their  pay;  so 
that  tliey  are  enabletl  to  prosecute  their  murderous 
career  with  comnarative  impimity.  Even  when  a  robber 
or  assassin  has  ueen  convicted  and  sentenced,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  punishment  will  follow.  Thus,  from 
execrable  laws,  still  more  execrably  administered,  It  Is 
commonly  said  in  Spain,  that  not  one  crime  in  ten  is 
ever  brought  before  the  courts ;  and,  though  this  be 
probably  overstated,  if  we  take  the  proportion  at  one  In 
four  or  five,  wo  shall  certainly  be  within  the  mark. 
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Under  indi  clrcumitancet,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
dreadfVll  frequency  of  the  mo«t  atrocioui  crimes  f 
Language,  Literature,  and  Education.  —  It  leemi  pro- 
le that  -•"■•■ 


the  Cantabrian  wafthe  mott  ancient  language 
by  iome  •till 


bable  

of  Spain,  of  which  remnanti  are  tuppoied  , 
to  exiit  in  the  modem  Basque,  ipoken  by  the  Blicayans 
and  other  inhabi.  of  the  dlitrlcti  bordering  on  the 
Pyrenees.  The  old  language  of  the  Peninsula  must,  no 
doubt,  hare  been  considerably  alloyed  by  the  admixture 
of  Phoniclan  words  and  phrases  during  tne  Carthaginian 
dominion;  and  when  the  Romans  conquered  Spain,  they 
introduced  their  language,  which,  for  several  centuries, 
was  the  principal  medium  of  communication  of  all  ex- 
cept those  IWlng  in  the  most  remote  districts.  The 
Visigoths,  who  followed  the  Romans  in  tlie  possession  of 
the  peninsula,  introduced  the  lingua  Homana,  a  mixture 
of  the  I,atin  and  Gorman  languages ;  but  the  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  still  continued  to  he  spoken  in  many 
parts.  Again,  when  the  Moors  overran  the  country,  ex- 
pelled the  Visigoths,  and  established  their  own  power, 
thev  brought  with  them  the  Arabic  language,  already 
highly  cultivated,  and  well  adapted  for  portry  ;  and  this, 
in  turn,  became  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
Thus,  out  of  numerous  elements  was  gradually  formed 
a  new  language  — the  Spanish  ;  and  tliough  numerous 
dialects  necessarily  arose  in  the  different  petty  kingdoms 
into  which  the  country  was  split,  that  of  Castile  becamo 
at  lengtli  the  classical  language  of  Spain.  Its  basis  is 
Latin ;  and  many  of  the  ancient  Inflexions,  as  well  as 
words,  are  still  preserved.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  Teutonic  words  ;  but  the  admixture  o(  Arabic,  tliough 
very  considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Purtugueie.  Force 
of  expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  mellifluous  cadence, 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Spanish ;  which, 
however,  has  a  guttural  accent,  derived  probably  from 
its  Teutonic  origin.  The  abundance  of  vowels  and  li- 
quids makes  the  language  harmonious,  when  spoken  by 
native  Castlllans :  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  national  lite- 
rature. It  Is  a  curious  fact,  that  tliere  is  very  little 
paloit  among  the  Castllians,  and  that  the  language  is 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  with  remarkable  purity  and 
precision. 

The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  for  the  songs 
of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a  period  antecedent  tn  tlie 
settlement  of  the  language.  The  ballads  composed  in 
honour  of  Rodrigo  Dial  de  Vivar,  called  el  Campendor,  nr 
more  popularly  the  Cid,  are  among  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once  great  independence 
of  thought,  and  teliclty  of  expression.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Moorish  ballads,  or  those  written  to  celebrate 
the  chivalrous  contests  between  Christian  and  Moslem 
knights,  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fail  of 
Granada,  form  the  most  striking  and  distinctive  part  of 
tiie  national  literature  of  Spain.  "  The  Mnnrisn  wars 
had  always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  interest  for  the 
Castilion  muse :  but  It  was  not  till  the  fall  nf  the  capital 
that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were  broken  up,  and 
those  beautiful  ballads  were  produce<i  which  seem  like 
the  rays  of  departed  glory  lingering  round  the  ruins  of 
Granada.  They  present  a  most  remarkable  combination 
of,  not  merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit,  of 
European  cliivalry,  with  the  gorgeousness  and  effemi- 
nate luxury  of  the  East.  They  are  brief,  seizing  single 
situatiiins  of  the  highest  poetic  interest,  and  striking 
the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a  brilliancy  of  execution,  so 
artless  In  appearance  withal  as  to  seem  rather  the  effect 
of  accident  than  study.  We  are  transported  tu  the  gay 
seat  of  Moorish  power,  and  witness  the  animating  bustle, 
its  pomp,  and  its  revelry,  prolonged  to  the  last  liour  of  its 
existence."  (Pretcott't  Ferdmand and  Itabella,  ii.  200.) 
Out  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  so  much 
aliout  the  Spanisli  iMllads,  as  the  admirable  translations 
nf  Mr.  Lockhart  have  made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

The  honour  of  being  the  flrst  to  introduce  regular 
dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  been  ascribed  to  Torres 
de  Naharro,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  followed  by  Lopes  de  Vega,  born  at  Madrid  in  IftfiS, 
at  once  the  roost  original,  most  unequal,  and  most  volu- 
minous of  the  Peninsular  dramatists.  Calderon,  born  in 
1600,  carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  hlRhcst  perfection. 
Like  his  great  precursor,  Lo|>ei  de  Vega,  Ms  plays  are 
most  uneaual,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed  up  with  the 
most  revolting  barbarism  and  extravagance.  'I'he  astonish- 
ing fecundity  of  these  writers  may  in  some  degree  ac- 
count for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  the  defects  and  incon- 
s'stencies  in  their  dramas.  The  pnblislied  works  (which 
do  not,  however,  embrace  nearly  all  his  pieces)  of  Lopei 
de  Vega  consist  of  S.'i  vols.  4tn.,  each  containing  10  or  12 
plays;  and  127  dramas  are  ascrit)ed  tn  Calderon,  be- 
sides n  still  greater  number  of  vaudevilles,  Interludes, 
Jkc.  Tne  Spanish  drama,  however,  has  long  fallen  Into 
decay.  The  liumiilation  of  the  country  during  the  disas- 
trous reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  1 1,  ami  the  dead- 
ening InHuencc  of  the  Inquisition,  were  little  favourable 


to  its  culture ;  and  after  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  to  the  throne,  French  criticism  and  taste  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy,  while  the  troubles  in  which  Spain 
has  been  more  recently  Involved  have  stifled  all  |>oetie^l 
talent.  Some  endeavours,  indeed,  have  lieen  made  to 
revive  the  national  drama ;  but  they  have  signally  fallixl, 
and  no  modern  name  connected  witn  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature deserves  notice,  except  perhaps  that  of  Martlncx 
de  la  Rosa,  the  author  of  the  Viuda  de  Padilla. 

The  Araucana  of  Ercilla,  Imm  in  IS25,  is  the  only 
poem  that  Spain  hrs  produced  that  has  any  pretensions  lu 
be  classed  among  epics. 

Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  inimitable  satire 
of  Cervantes  destroyed  id  once  and  for  ever  the  whole 
race  of  knights  errant.  His  Don  Quixote,  however, 
still  continues  to  interest  all  classes  of  renders  hy  its  cx- 
haustless  wit,  the  truth  of  its  delineations,  und  its  prac- 
tical good  sense.  It  has  been  rendered  Into  almost  all 
languages ;  and,  how  defective  soever  the  translation,  it 
never  fails  to  arouse  and  instruct. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  unique  and  admir.iblo 
work,  Spanish  works  are  but  little  known  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  in  most  departments,  indeed,  the  lite- 
rature of  Spain  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  And  liow  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  In  I5(I2  the  censorship  of  the  press 
was  established  ;  and  the  power  of  carrying  it  into 
eflbct  was  very  soon  entrusted  to  the  Inquisition.  "  // 
t'ett  itabti  dans  Madrid,"  soys  Be.iumarchais,  with 
quite  as  much  of  truth  a.s  of  wit,  "  un  syslfme  de  Uhertt 
sur  la  venic  ries  productions,  qui  I'Hend  mime  li  ctiles 
de  la  presse ;  et  que,  pourvu  que  je  ne  parte  en  tnes 
ecrits  ni  de  I'atitoriti,  ni  de  culte,  ni  de  la  politique,  ni 
de  la  morale,  ni  des  gcn>  en  place,  ni  des  corps  en  credit, 
ni  de  I'Opfra,  ni  des  autres  spectacles,  ni  de  personne 
qui  tienne  d  quelque  chose,  je  puis  tout  imprimer  lihre- 
ment,  sous  I'inapection  de  deux  ou  trois  censeurs."  { Mar- 
riage de  Figaro,  actc  v. )  Under  such  circuinstnnee.'i,  it 
would  be  contradictor}'  and  absunl  to  expect  tliat  tlie 
Spanish  writers  should  h.ivc  distinguished  tlieniselves  In 
philosophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in  any 
pursuit  requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain  has  i^  few 
respectable,  but  no  great  or  eminent,  authors. 

Even  so  late  as  1S30,  a  respectable  and,  which  is  mure 
singular,  an  intelligent  priest  st.ited  to  Mr.  Inglis  "  that 
nothing  was  so  ditncu'it  as  tn  obtain  a  license  to  publlsli 
a  bdok,  even  though  It  contained  no  allusion  to  politics : 
and  the  better  the  book,"  said  he,  "the  more  dilHcnlt 
it  is  to  obtain  a  license,  and  tlie  more  dangennis  to 
publish ;  because  government  docs  not  wlsii  to  en- 
courage writing  or  even  thinking;  upon  any  subject ;  and 
the  publication  of  a  good  book  sets  men  u-thlnking." 
(Inglis,  i.  2!3.) 

Since  1S30,  however,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place ;  the  censorsliip  of  tli"  press  has  been  sup- 
preiised,  and  the  iiilliienco  mid  autiiority  of  the  clergy 
greatly  diminlshe<l.  Hopes  may,  therefore,  l>e  reason- 
ably entertained  that  literature  will  again  revive ;  Init 
no  sudden  development  of  the  mental  resources  of  tlio 
natl.iii  need  be  expected,  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  literature  acquire  any  material  InHuence, 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the  reader's  time 
hy  entering  into  anv  leiigtiiened  details  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  education  In  Spain.  It  has  been  wholly  in 
tlic  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  Inquisition  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  contributing  tn  expand  and  enlighten  the  mind. 
It  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  pervert  every  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  imbue  It  with  the  grossest  and  most  un- 
worthy prejudices.  The  education  of  the  Spanlanis 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  their  religion  ;  ami, 
like  it,  has  been  fitted  and  Intended  to  enslave  and  de- 
base the  people,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  it  vas 
alike. their  duty  and  their  interest  to  submit,  without 
murmur  and  without  inquiry,  to  whatever  their  tem- 
poral and  spirittml  rulers  might  direct.  Nothing,  oi 
course,  like  moral  or  i>ollticai  philosophy  was  taught  in 
any  seminary  of  Spain  ;  there  was  even  but  little  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
science  was  in  the  most  abject  state.  A  thorough  re- 
form nf  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
is  indispensable ;  and  it  were  better,  indeed,  that  they 
should  lie  wholly  shut  up  than  that  they  should  con- 
tinue on  any  thing  like  their  ancient  footing.  Eflbrts 
have  been  already  made  to  Introduce  an  improved 
system  nf  elementary  Instruction  ;  but,  unfortuiiHtely, 
it  has  been  necessary,  from  the  want  of  otiier  qu:ili- 
flc<{  parties,  to  intrust  the  superintendence  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  schools  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;  inid 
tlicy,  speaking  generally,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  tlie 
new  order  of  things,  which  they  not  unnaturally  regaid 
as  in  the  last  degree  inimical  to  their  power  and  in- 
terests. 

TiiXi's.  —  The  taxation  of  Sp.iln  has  been  quite  in  har- 
mony with  her  institutions,  and,  like  them,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  olistruct  as  much  good,  and  inflict 
as  much  evil  on  the  country,  as  possible.  Probaldy,  in- 
deed, the  alcabala  Is  the  roost  objectionable  tax  that  lias 
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erer  been  Impoted.  It  originatod  in  1341,  and  conilated 
at  flrfit  of  10,  Increaaed,  in  1642—1664,  to  14  per  cent,  ad 
vaioretH,  cliarged  on  all  commoditiea,  whetlier  raw  or 
manufactured,  ai  often  at  tlicy  were  lold,  and  rated 
nlways  according  totlie  lelling  price  I  Siicli  a  inonstrnui 
impoat  wna  of  itself  aulBclent  to  anniliilate  industry.  It 
effectually  liindered  inanufacturea  from  making  any  pro- 
ffreu  in  Castile  and  tlie  other  provinces  subject  to  its 
iliMitrurtire  Influence.  And  Uetariz,  Ulloa,  and  Cam- 
pomanes,  Spanish  authors  of  the  highest  crcilit,  agree  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Townsend,  that  it  is  to  tlieir  exemption 
frcim  this  odious  tax  that  tlie  comparatively  flourishing 
state  of  industry  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  is  mostly  to 
be  aacrlbed. 

The  aicabala,  however,  no  longer  exists  in  ita  original 
form  i  but,  even  Id  it*  amondcid  shape,  it  is  in  the  laat 
degree  objectionable.  It  is  now  converted  into  local 
iluticB,  or  octrois  (derechot  de  tmertat),  paid  on  bringing 
products  within  towna  and  villages. 

In  some  inatancea  tlie  rate  of  duty  has  been  diminished, 
but  in  the  larger  number  it  haa  been  greatly  increased. 
The  liaino  duties  are  not  impoaed  in  din'ttrcnt  towna ; 
almoat  every  one  having  a  peculiar  rate  for  itself.  In 
general  It  la  fixed  by  the  aguntmmenio,  or  council  of  the 
town.  Most  foreign  manufactured  goods  pay  about  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  some  aa  much  as  60  per  cent.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  customs  duties  charged  at  the  frontier. 
Wine  pays  .i  duty  which  in  many  places  is  eijiial  to  100 
per  cent,  upon  Its  value  ;  and  oil  from  CO  to  Ih  per  cent. 
The  duties  press  severely  on  every  class,  but  cniefly  on 
the  poor,  and  are  the  subject  of  universal  complaint. 
The  ayunlatniento  receives  a  certain  per  ccntage  upon 
the  amount  collected  at  the  gate  of  the  town  lor  local 
objects  ;  the  rest  goes  to  the  public  treasury.  In  smiUI 
villages  It  is  levied  only  on  necessaries,  as  meat,  fowls, 
eggs,  oil,  corn.  See. 

In  towns  which  are  not  walled,  or  have  no  gates,  a  tax 
cilled  the  eqnivalento  is  levied,  that  Is,  tl)e  iiihabs  are 
asaeVised  in  sucli  a  sum  as  the  aicabala  would  probably 
produce,  calculating  from  tlie  revenue  afTorded  by  other 
tuwn.i  of  the  same  size.  The  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento 
are  res|Hmsible  for  its  payment,  and  they  divide  tlie  sum 
very  arbitrarily  amongst  the  householders,  according  to 
their  estimate  (influenced,  of  course,  by  every  sort  of 
partiality)  of  the  products  each  ought  to  consume. 

Next  to  the  aicabala,  tithe  is  the  most  oppressive  t.ix 
in  Spain,  and  the  most  complained  of.  Forin.trly  It  was 
exacted  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  from  articles 
(ninongat  others,  from  lai  malatmugeres,  de  lo  que  giitlan 
con  tu  currpo—i^ey  de  Partlda,  3d  tit.  20.  part  2.),  which 
might  have  been  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  even 
clerical  rapacity.  Arguelles  estimated  the  value  of  the 
tithe  at  600  millions  of  reals  ;  and,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  amounted,  in  1808,  to  fi20  millions.  In  1820, 
however,  it  was  estimated,  by  a  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  at  only  33.'>,694,0O0  reals ;  but  it 
is  lielioved  that  this  estimate  was  as  much  below  the 
truth  as  the  former  was  probably  above  it.  The  clergy, 
however,  did  at  no  time  receive  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mense income  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  now  linda  its 
way  into  their  coffers. 

Among  other  taxes  are  the  Frulos  civiles,  six  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  all  rented  lands  ;  but  tnis 
has  recently  been  converted  into  a  direct  tax  on 
land,  trade,  and  manufactures ;  Atediat  Annatas,  being 
the  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  hinds  on  the 
accession  of  the  heir;  Lanzas,  a  composition  tax  in 
lieu  of  the  troops  which  the  nobles  and  mayorazos  were 
formerly  bouna  to  fUrnlsh  ;  Subiidio  del  commercio, 
a  tax  of  100,000/.  levied  upon  the  merchants.  The 
finance  minister  Uxes  the  proportion  whicli  each  in- 
tendancy  must  pay.  The  Intendants  then  fix  the 
proportion  payable  by  each  town  ;  and  the  ayunlamien- 
tof  assess  tne  imlividuals.  It  Is  so  unequally  divided, 
that  merchants  of  the  first  class  pay  40/.  in  some  towns, 
and  only  20/.  In  others.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
amount'  really  levied,  under  pretence  of  this  tax,  is 
double  the  nominal  amount ;  there  being  no  means  of 
checlilng  the  misconduct  of  the  oHicers.  There  are, 
also,  taxes  on  houses,  on  patents,  bull-lights,  the  lot- 
tery, &c. ;  with  the  enormous  customs  duties  already 
referred  to. 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  were  formerly  dividoii  info  twc 
great  classes,  and  the  division  is  not  yet  ■..  'lolly  a'cnn . 
dnned,— the  rental  generates  and  the  rentas  h.'am'n- 
einles.  The  former  are  ;  '-Uected  throughout  all  Spain, 
with  the  exception  of  BiscAy.  They  Include  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  post-ofllce,  the  stamp  duties,  customs, 
&c.,  together  with  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco, 
and  gunpowder.  The  rentus  pruvinciales  are  collected 
only  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  affect  Biscay,  Navarre,  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  or  Valencia,  which  have  peculiar  and  less  bur- 
densome taxes. 

The  tax  denominated  pajayutensUlo  Is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  army.    Previously  to  the  reigii  of 


Philip  v.,  the  Inhabi.  ol  the  diflhrent  provlncet  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered,  were  obliged  to  fumiah  them 

firatultously  with  various  articles  of  subsistence.  But, 
II  1719,  this  was  changed  into  a  money  contribution,  at 
certain  spcciOed  rates  for  ofllcers  and  ircn.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unjust  and  unequal  than  this  tax, 
for  It  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  places  where  troops 
nrn  stationed,  from  which  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  perhaps  richer,  are  entirely  exempted. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco  and  salt  nono- 
imlies  is  very  considerable.  Every  one  may  buy  any 
quantity  of  tolMcco  he  chooaea,  provided  he  buy  It  in  the 
government  etiancot ;  but  aalt  la  the  subject  of  assess- 
ment. The  intcndant  fixes  the  consumption  which 
should  take  place  In  cverv  town  under  hia  charge,  and 
the  total  qiiantitiea  arc  delivered  to  thealcaldea,  who  fix 
the  apecISc  quantity  for  which  each  Indivlilual  muat  pay, 
whether  he  use  it  or  not.  The  land-owners,  farmera,  &c. 
are  charged  with  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  indlviduala  in  their  employment,  and  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  they  possess. 

The  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  and  some  others, 
purchase  by  an  annual  contribution,  which  does  not 
amount  to  above  150,000/.,  an  exemption  from  a  luimber 
of  pettytaxes.  The  auxado,  or  bull  granting  |)erii.iatilon 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridaya,  and  four  day  every  week  wiring 
Lent,  is  in  general  <leT!i:ind  all  over  ''^,e  kingdom,  fod  is 
supposed  to  yield  from  300,000/.  to  fiO'/.noo/. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  c  \he  tM...<tlnn  '.\>K  \,mp:i- 
Isted  in  Spain  duwa  to  a  vet)  ectiM  pciiod,  'mi  whlci) , 
it  is  highly  probable,  will  n  -  •  iji.dor>ri>  v!!,'>  ese^iitl-Ai 
modifications,  particularly  ,!■:  cu»t.ii;iK  iititlea,,  KiiTh 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  .etain  !>i>^  -^u'^n  n;,  the 
barbarism  into  which  it  lias  beer,  via' /,.•<(.  V.  ■: Ura  un- 
able to  lay  Ijefore  the  reader  any  ru'henii'i  acrounv  .f  the 
revenue  of  Spain,  but  its  gross  ,«'omi';  mi^-,  per!'s.,)i»  be 
estimated  at  about  8S0  mil)  wis  r^s'r ,:  i-  .l.-touluWi'.  n. '  r'.ng. 
This,  however,  is  little  k'.-Lter  Ir.v  uguess;  I'm'  .m  r&liy 
trustworthy  account  of  the  revuiiv  ijf  Fi\'A\i:  >i  >»  b<.i'n, 
nor,  we  believe, could  bt),  -lulMsh'^d  fur  tV.:f,a  ma:,;  year.- 
back.  The  ayunlamien fm  of  <U»  iUfeitfa  m/.c'tos-  'u\a 
which  the  kingdom  !"  .'il'-iu  'il,  si-t  mostly  il!aiuci'!»6il  xo 
render  a  fair  acconrt  ot  their  proiecdingj ;  an«  nz  th»v 
have  great  influence,  a  lei,:thcreJ  |  eriod  will  <.v?.)m))  j- 
elapse,  supposing  the  p.i.i'Vnt ,  a/ernment  to  -  ;ui:  v»4n  ii- 
footliig,  before  any  accural  ■  .occount  of  '.!-.i  (J.ffuren; 
items  of  revenue  be  made  pui)llc.  In  the  DOLlln.-.i  I;  la 
abundantly  notorious  that  the  t^ipenses  >.<  S-wli.  v  r', 
much  exceed  her  income  ;  and  il^at  she  i:,  at  'his  mo- 
ment, wholly  without  the  mer.it\  iif  mv!rti'i,(i  hsr  engage- 
ments. According  to  some  re;;  nt  nemi-oKic  al  a'a;  ..iuuiits, 
the  total  debt  of  Spain  am:>urted,  in  October,  1!>4I,  t;i 
14,160,968,047  reals,  or  157,34'«,Ut)0/.,  of  whkl)  ;um  the 
internal  debt  amounted  to  8,318,1:4^. '379  nwl.,  'ind  the 
external  debt  of  every  descrfpiion,  to  -^S'.  1,981!. 76.1  reals, 
or  to  very  near  6.'),000,000/.  \  l/.i-p  aiv.tiunt  oi'  rVils  deh; 
is  due  to  the  English  ;  and  thn  int'.rest  o:\  .t  ha3  niotlieen 
paid  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Bad, however, as  Is  the condi'^oi.  rl  f>t>r.i).i  lA s (J.-ian'ta'i 
point  of  view,  It  Is  not  desperate.  X  -li!  I? jiikru;>t  >*;'l»  li. 
which  we  find  her  Is  the  fruit  of  centuries  -jt'deapcrlsni  iind 
vicious  legislation,  and  of  lengthened  rivll  coutrt f  s .  'Siit 
a  liberal  government  has  been  organised;  and,  piovtdcf! 
it  be  able  to  maintain  itself,  the  institutions  that  have 
entailed  so  much  ruin  on  the  country  will  graduaily  b". 
amended,  and  her  vast  resources,  and  the  talents  of  her 
people,  be  again  developed. 

■The  present  governraec';  of  S«c:ii>  bvj  mrnit'e-^ted  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  rin'-"  ,>n"d  'Jt  eugr.gen>euts  :tf  It-i 
country;  and.  If  it  h^  i.i'  ;;  nrthron-.,  the  f^Ir  iii«. 
sumption  seems  to  be  ti-..*  i  rrlW  e^v.at  l(r,  object.  The 
value  of  the  unsold  mti'i  '■.  i-rois-.U' IclTOglrp  ',o  t!iE 
state  was  estimated  b»  .'Vi^oi  Mer<diiK  >el,  on  ;'v.  '/M  ot 
May,  1840,  at  nearly  ;'hiOOJ,i>3<k'.,  and  a.  sales  in-ii  ff- 
fecled  in  the  coui-se  of  tb .(  f-.iowltig  jear  to  Lbe  extent 
of  about  l6,B00,r(.0'  v:,.-  v.(ue  may  dc  ?  (iiec.  1841) 
amount  to  abou-  ;!:,jfi«V-'0''.*>  t'e  whole  of  which  Is, 
according  to  e^.  i'/.itg  atr.'uijt^iients,  to  b^  r>pplied  to  the 
payment  oi  ''  >.^')>ie  debt.  We  are  aware  that  these 
stateni>">ts  ,c  ;ot  en'. \lc<l  to  any  great  degree  of  confi- 
dence, v^rV}  '.'torn  the  di  fifculty  of  obtaining  any  accurate 
;icrount  of  the  public  property,  and  partly  from  the  de- 
{jue  in  which  its  value  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
nupposed  stability  of  the  government,  the  quantity  of 
pro|)erty  thrown  upon  the  market,  the  conditions  of  sale. 
&c.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  estimate  now  referred 
to  would  seem  to  be  moderate.  And,  supposing  that  the 
government  maintains  Itself,  and  ta  able  to  carry  into 
effect  the  liberal  policy  to  which  it  haa  given  its  sanction, 
the  regeneration  of  Spanish  finance  and  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  secured.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  customs 
laws  would  alone  put  300,000,000  of  reals,  or  above 
3,000,000/.  sterling,  a  year  Into  the  public  treasury,  ex- 
clusive of  the  other  and  still  more  Important  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it. 

*  Spain  in  1841,  b;  aComniitiecof  Bondholdera,  p.  14. 
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Army.— The  regular  urmjr  may  amount  to  about 
fiO.OOO  men ;  and  there  U,  beatdei,  an  extenalvely  organ- 
Ized  militia.  But,  though  abttemioui,  brave,  and  patient 
under  fatigue  and  privations,  the  Spaniard  wants  that 
•teadjr  perseverance  and  intrepidity  essential  to  the 
military  character.    The  troops  are,  also,  for  the  most 

Kart,  badly  disciplined,  badly  appointed,  and  will  not 
ear  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  with  those  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  Russia.  The  cavalry 
are  particularly  ill  equipped ;  and  the  engineering  de- 
partment is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  state 
of  science  in  the  country.  But,  how  deticieiit  soever, 
the  troops  are,  at  all  events,  superior  to  tlie  otficcrs ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  and  not  easily  explained  fact,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  t  ranee,  not  a  single 
individual  attained  to  clistinction  as  a  commander,  or 
evinced  any  superior  ability  in  the  art  of  war  or  in  the 
conduct  of  considerable  masses.  Some  of  them  were 
good  guerilla  leaders,  but  nothing  more. 

The  Spanish  navy,  once  so  formidable,  is  now  sunk  to 
a  state  oi  almost  total  decay. 

Jiacei,  Character,  Ifc.  —  There  arc  four  distinct  races 
in  Spain:  1st,  the  Spaniards,  who  form  the  bulli  of  the 
population;  2dly,  the  //a«7U<-s(abo)itA()0,(K)0),  descended 
from  the  ancient  Cantabrians,  and  living  in  Navarre  and 
the  Basque  Provinces;  .')<IIy,the  A/orcfrofi, descendants 
of  the  Moors,  about  60,000  of  whom  still  reside  in  Ura- 
nada  and  the  Alpujarras;  and,  lastly,  the  Uilanot,  or 
gypsies,  a  race  (comprising  about  fiO.OOl))  spread  ail  over 
the  Peninsula,  but  especially  on  the  S.K.  coasts;  not 
strolling  from  place  to  place,  as  in  Kngland,  but  gene- 
rally pursuing  fixed  oTunalions  in  the  towns.*  The 
Spaniards  are  middle-sized,  thin,  with  well-prnportioned 
limbs,  darl(  hair,  black  piercing  ryes,  overshadowed  by 
thick  eyebrows,  sharp  features,  and  sallow  complexions. 
The  women  are  generally  of  middle  or  low  stature,  but 
gracefully  formed,  witli  almost  aquiline  noses,  full,  dark, 
expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  complexions  varying  from 
the  flesh  tint  of  N.  Europe  to  the  light  olive  of  the 
Moors. 

The  character  of  Mie  Spaniards  has  been  very  va- 
riously drawn  ;  but,  though  it  differs  materially  in  difTer- 
ent  provinces,  its  discriminating  features  are  not  to  he 
mistaken.  Though  commonly  slow,  cautious,  and  deli- 
berate, they  become,  when  their  passions  are  roused, 
rash,  violent,  and  precipitate  ii,  the  extreme.  Though 
formal,  they  are  courteous  in  tlieir  bearing,  and,  tliougli 
grave,  polite.  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards  is  proverbial, 
and  they  entertain  the  most  overweening  opinion  of 
themselves  and  tlieir  country.  Though  friendly,  they 
are  easily  olTeiuled,  vliuiictlve,  and  more  inclined  to 
revenge  real  or  fancied  Insults  than  to  rememlier  fa- 
TOiirs.  They  arc  fond  to  excess  of  show  and  ostentation  ; 
and  will  endure  the  greatest  privations  at  home  to  make 
■  display  in  public.  Their  vicious  institutions  and 
their  climate  have  made  them  in  the  last  degree  indo- 
lent and  procrasthiatlng.  They  are  Infinitely  less  Joal. 
ous  now  than  formerly  ;  and  their  lilgotry  has  become 
passive  rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased,  in  fact, 
to  care  much  about  religion  ;  and  are  satisfied  if  they 
observe  the  fasts  and  unmeaning  mummeries  which 
It  enjoins.  Tlieir  Ignorance  often  makes  them  attached 
to  what  is  most  ruiiious  to  themselves;  and  those  who 
think  to  gain  tlieir  favour  by  denouncing  somu  flagrant 
abuse,  frequently  find,  to  their  surpriae,  lliat  It  Is  the 
oliject  of  iiu|iular  attachment,  Tliey  are  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  thnngli  it  may  lie  doiilited  whe- 
ther this  be  not  mole  the  ninsequence  of  iieresilty  than 
of  choice.  Mnrals  are,  speaking  Kriicrally,  even  more 
corrupt  In  Spain  than  in  Italy  ;  and  Mr.  Townseiid  men- 
tions, that  at  the  pericHl  of  his  visit.  In  I7'.KI,  tlie  priests 
divide<l  witli  tlie  iifllcers  the  duty  of  corli'lm  to  the  ladles  I 

We  sulijoin,  from  the  works  of  two  ol  the  most  intelli- 
gent Kngllshmen  who  have  ever  visited  Spain,  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  dilonei  Naiiier,  author  of  the  classical 
work  on  the  Pininsuliir  It'iir,  llie  fiillowliiH  notices  of 
the  SpaiiUli  iliaracter:  — 

"  The  lutleii  iniioli>nce,  equally  dear  to  the  uni'lvilised 
lavage  and  to  tlie  degeiierati'd  sluve  of  lienpiitiani.  Is  no 
whi're  more  itiiliilgr  I  than  In  Spain  ;  Ihniiiianila  of  men 
In  all  parts  of  the  realm  are  neeii  to  pa>s  tlieir  whole  day 
wraiqied  up  In  a  cliiak,  standing  In  rows  against  a  wall, 
or  doling  under  a  tree.  In  total  want  of  every  esiite- 
ment  to  action,  the  springs  of  thi'lr  Intellectual  l'a<'ullii>s 
forget  to  play,  their  xli'ws  grow  c>iifiiieii  within  the 
«rri't<'hiHl  sphere  of  nirre  eiistenie,  and  they  srurie  seem 
to  lio|H>  or  f'liresei!  any  Ihliig  Ix'ttiT  than  their  present 
•tute  of  tegetatloii  ;  llu'y  feel  little  or  no  cuiicern  fur  the 
welfare  or  glory  of  ..country,  where  the  siirlate  of  the 
earth  iseiigiossid  liy  a  few  i>vergro»n  families,  who  sel- 
dom Ix'stow  a  thought  on  the  cundillun  of  llieir  vassals. 
The  iHior  Hpaniard  dm'S  not  work,  uiilits  urged  liy  Irre- 
sistllile  want,  b«*cause  lie  peri'eivcs  no  adviuitagf  acrrnt* 
from  Industry.     As  Ills  IihhI  and  raiment  are  piirrliasiHl 

•  'l'l»»  rriMitT  U  rt^t'Tr,-,!,  ftw  n  rtifiimu  Ntt-nnni  i,f  ihm»  fttnuiiUr 
ir>ml,..lii  r  ■      ■  .....  .  ■  . 
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at  a  small  expense,  he  spends  no  more  time  in  labour 
than  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the  scanty 
provision  his  abstemiousness  requires.  I  have  heard 
a  peasant  refuse  to  run  an  errand,  tiecause  he  had 
that  morning  earned  as  much  already  as  would  last 
him  the  day  without  putting  himself  to  any  further 
trouble.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  laziness  Is 
not  essentially  Inherent  in  the  Spanish  composition, 
for  it  is  impossible  without  seeing  them  to  conceive  with 
what  eagerness  they  pursue  any  favourite  scheme,  with 
what  violence  their  passions  work  upon  them,  and  nli.it 
vigour  and  exertion  of  powers  they  display  wlien 
awakenetl  by  a  bull-feast,  or  the  more  constant  agitation 
of  gaming,  —  a  vice  to  which  they  are  superlatively  ad- 
dicted. Were  it  again  possible,  by  an  inteiligtnt  spirited 
administ>tition,  to  set  before  their  eyes,  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  proper  incitements  to  activity  and  in- 
dustry, the  Spaniards  might  yet  be  roused  from  tlii'ir 
lethargy  and  led  to  riches  and  reputation  ;  but  I  conltsu 
the  task  is  so  diflicuit  that  I  look  upon  it  rather  as  ,in 
Utopian  idea  than  as  a  revolution  ever  likely  to  tulic 
place. 

"  Their  soldiers  are  brave  and  patient  of  hardships ; 
wherever  their  officers  lead  them,  they  will  follow  without 
flinching,  though  it  be  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  battery  or 
cannon  i  but  unless  the  example  tie  given  them  liy  their 
commander,  not  a  step  will  they  advance.  Most  of  tlio 
Spaniards  are  hardy,  and,  when  once  engaged,  ga 
through  difficulties  without  murmuring,  bear  the  iiirle. 
mencles  of  the  season  with  firmness,  and  support  fatigue 
with  ainasing  perseverance.  They  sleep  every  night  iu 
their  cloaks  on  the  ground,  are  sparing  in  diet,  perhaps 
more  from  a  sense  of  habitual  indigence  than  from  auy 
aversion  to  gluttony  ;  whenever  tliey  can  riot  in  tlic 
plenty  of  another  man's  talile,  they  will  gormandise  to 
excess,  and,  not  content  with  eating  their  Hll,  will  carry 
off  whatever  they  can  stuflT  into  their  pockets.  I  have 
more  than  once  been  a  witness  to  the  pillage  of  a  su)>|icr 
by  the  numerous  beaux  and  admirers  which  tlie  ladies 
lead  after  them  in  triumph  wherever  they  are  inviti'd. 
Tliey  are  fond  of  spices,  and  scarce  eat  any  thing  witliout 
safl'ron,  pimento,  or  garlic ;  they  delight  in  wine  that 
tastes  strong  of  the  pitched  skin,  and  of  oil  that  \\;.i  a 
rank  smell  and  taste  ;  indeed,  the  same  oil  feeds  tl  <'ir 
lamp,  swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad; 
in  inns  the  lighted  lamp  is  often  handed  down  to  tlic 
talile,  that  each  man  may  take  the  quantity  lie  chooses. 
Much  tobacco  is  used  by  them  in  smoking  and  cliewini;. 
All  these  hot  dry  kinds  of  food,  co-operating  with  the 
parching  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  are  assigned  as 
causes  of  the  spare  make  of  the  common  people  in  Spain, 
where  tlie  priests  and  the  innkeepers  are  almost  the  only 
well-fed  portly  figures  to  l>e  met  with. 

"  The  Spaiiisli  is  by  no  means  a  naturally  serious 
melancholy  nation :  misery  and  discontent  have  cast  a 
gloom  over  them,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  lung  haliil 
of  distrust  and  terror  inspired  by  the  Inquisition  ;  yet 
every  village  still  resounds  with  the  music  of  voices  and 
guitars  ;  and  tlieir  fairs  and  Sunday  wakes  arc  remark- 
ably noisy  and  riotous.  They  talk  louder  and  III  'lu  wiili 
more  vehemence  than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and 
gesticulate  with  ei|nal  if  not  superior  eagernets.  in 
(Catalonia  the  young  men  an;  expert  at  b.tll ;  and  every 
village  has  Its  pclnlo,  or  ground  for  playing  at  liiei; 
but  lu  the  south  of  Spain  I  never  perceived  thai  the  iiiha- 
liitants  used  any  particular  exer( Ue.  I  am  told  tlial  in 
the  island  of  Majorca  they  still  wield  the  sling,  lor  wliicli 
their  aneestiirs,  the  llali'ares,  were  so  much  reiiowueil. 

"  I.Ike  most  |ieople  of  siiiitlierii  climates,  they  are  iliriy 
in  their  persons,  and  overrun  witli  vermin."  (Tnicils, 
ii.  l!Ki.) 

"  The  Spanish  character,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  '  is 
distinguished  by  inordinate  pride  ami  arrogance.  Dilatmy 
and  Improvident,  the  individual  as  well  as  tlie  mats,  all 
possess  an  absurd  conlldeiiee  that  every  tiling  is  priic- 
tleable  wiiich  their  healed  Imaginations  tuggi'tt ;  oniu 
excited,  they  ran  see  no  dillieulty  in  tlie  execoliim  <ii  a 
priiject.anii  the  obstacles  tliey  encounter  are  attrlliulid 
In  treaeliery.  Kind  anil  warm  in  Ills  altaehnieiits,  luit 
bitter  In  his  anger,  liie  Spaniard  is  patient  under  |iri- 
valions,  firm  in  iKNllly  suffering,  prone  to  sudden  pas'imi, 
vliidletive,  IdiHidy,  remeinlM'rs  insult  loiiuer  thiui  Injury, 
and  cruel  in  his  revenge.  There  i»  not  upon  the  laceuf 
the  carlh  a  people  so  attractive  in  the  Irleiidly  inter- 
course of  soch'ty.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  per- 
sons, and  iHM'oniing  dress,  their  lively  Imaiiinatiui,  llu' 
iiiexpressilde  lieaiity  of  tlieir  woiiieii,  and  tlie  air  >>l  rn. 
inaiiee  wliirh  tliey  throw  ovet  every  action,  and  inline 
into  every  leellMK,  all  i  iiniblne  to  delude  tlie  senses  iiiiii 
lin|Hise  iipiin  the  judgment.  As  ciiinpanliins,  they  are, 
liiiiimparalily,  tin    i t  avreealile  of  iiianklnd  ;  lint  ilan- 

rier  and  dlaapiioliitnieiit  altenil  the  man  who, iihiIMiiik 
II  their  promises  and  energy,  ventures  iipnii  a  diltiiiilt 
eiilerprlxe.  '  Never  do  tii-<lay  what  you  can  put  "11  liH 
lo-ioorroH.'  is  the  favouiile  pruverb  In  Spain,  and 
rigidly  loiliiwod."  (i.  4N  ,  Ac  ) 

In  Spain  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ari>locratle  priile, 


and  the  distinction  of  ranki  Ir  mucli  attended  to.  TIte 
hidalgot,  or  gentry,  claim  to  lie  descended  from  those 
S])anTardt  whin,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the 
CDiintry  by  the  Moors,  found  an  asylum  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  northern  provinces,  whence  thny  again  gradually 
spread  their  conquering  arms  over  the  whole  country. 
Uesldes  the  hidalgos  de  tnngre,  or  by  descent,  there  are 
also  hidalgos  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  conferred  on  them 
by  the  sovereign ;  but  of  these  there  are  comparatively 
few.  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  were  in  the 
kingdom,  in  1787,  4S0,A89  hidalgos,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  401,040  belonged  to  the  Aiiturias,  Biscay,  Burgos, 
(Jallcia,  and  Leon.  Many  of  the  hidalgos  are  extremely 
poor,  and  they  are  all  intolerably  proud. 

The  grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  the  real  nobility  of 
the  country,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  eminent  services,  acquired  the  privi- 
Ipge  of  spealiing  In  the  Cortes  covered  in  presence  of  the 
Iting  I  A  man  may  t>e  a  titulado,  that  is,  he  may  enjoy 
the  title  of  duke,  marquis,  or  count,  without  being 
noble ;  and  in  Spain,  in  fact,' such  titles  are  of  little  more 
consequence  than  that  of  baronet  in  this  country. 

Tiie  hidalgos  formerly  enjoyed  various  privileges ;  but 
these  have  now  been  very  much  curtailed.  Among 
iilhers,  they  could  entail  lands  or  establisii  majorats ; 
these,  however,  are  now  abolislied. 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  inhabs.  vary  greatly 
indllTerent  parts  of  Spain,  and  are  much  induenced  by 
climate.  (See  articles  MAORin  and  Seville.)  The  diet 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists  of  chocolate  for 
breakfast,  with  mutton,  beef,  and  pork,  especially  the 
liitter,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  accompanied  by  cab- 
li.iKi-,  garimncns  (Spanish  beans),  onions,  and  large  peas 
lulled  chichoros.  The  olla,  or  cacido,  is  a  favourite 
(llsli;  an<l  tiie  sausages  (chorixos)  of  Castile  are  said  to 
III!  alHiut  tlie  best  in  Kurope.  Wine  is  used  only  in 
small  quantities,  and  tlie  kinds  in  common  use  are 
si'ldom  much  stronger  than  the  low-priced  wines  of 
i'rance.  The  siesta,  or  re|M)se  during  the  heat  of  the 
(liy,  is  customary  to  all  classes  throughout  Spain.  I'rnni 
I  to  4  o'clock,  in  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the  shoiis 
,irp  either  shut,  or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door  ;  the 
shutters  of  every  window  are  closed,  and  scarce  a  re- 
spectable person  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  But  the 
moment  the  siesta  is  over,  all  is  again  instinct  with  life 
and  bustle,  Kxercise  is  usually  taken  in  the  evening, 
when  nearly  the  entire  pop.  is  abroad.  Tertulias,  or 
1  vcuing  parties,  are  very  frequent  in  tlie  great  towns. 
The  tlieatre  is  little  frequented.  Bull-Jights,  though 
(liscuunteuanced  by  government,  are  in  Spain  what 
the  circus  was  in  ancient  Italy,  the  national  pastime, 
r»vouritu  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  all  classes, 
I'lmugh  liy  no  means  entitled  to  high  rank  ai  musicians, 
the  .Spaniards  have  considerable  nuislcai  taste  ;  anil  ail 
(irdiTs  are  passionately  fond  of  ilancing,  tlie  national 
tIaiu'L'S  iH'Ing  the  bolero  and  Jandaneo ;  tiie  former  a 
Kimcrnl  easy  movement,  the  latter  a  diince  of  freer  and 
more  licentious  cliaracter,  seldom  seen  in  good  society. 

The  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely  eat- 
ing meat,  and  tisli  only  occasionally,  except  on  the 
ti)!ist.  Tlie  farming  labourers  faro  somewhat  better,  tlie 
chicr  articles  of  rcHHl  being  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and 
liiirbanxns,  with  the  accompaniments  ol  wine  and  oil. 
Niitwilhstauding  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  men- 
dicity is  still  exceedingly  prevalent ;  and  perhaps  the  ohiy 
ri'iiieiiy  for  this  inveterate  disease  is  tlie  almlltion  of  all 
('iidi>wments  for  paupers,  and  tiic  eitablishinent  of  some 
nrovlslon  for  the  poor,  as  in  England.  (!ioaks  and 
liriml-brimined  hats  are  very  generally  worn  liy  the 
iiu'ii ;  and  the  mantilla  and  fan  are  in  universal  use 
ainiiiig  females. 

Mr.  I'dwiisend  and  ail  other  travellers  In  Spain  liave 
given  lii'Siriptlons  of  liuli-Hghta.  We  extract  the  foliiiw- 
iiig  account  from  Mr.  Inglls's  work,  not  because  it  is  the 
hint,  but  lH>caiise  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent :  — 

"  Tiie  bull-tight  is  the  national  game  of  S|iain,  and  the 
live  of  the  Spaniards  for  this  spectucie  is  aliniist  beyond 
hi'llef.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  during  the  season 
III  the  bull-flghts,  a  kind  of  holiday  ;  every  body  looks 
forward  to  the  enjoytneut  of  the  alternoini,  and  ail  the 
I  iinversatl'in  is  alxiut  Iks  luros.  Frequency  of  repetition 
iiuikes  no  din'rence  to  the  true  amalcur  of  the  liiiil- 
litilil  I  lie  is  never  weary  of  it ;  at  all  times  he  linds 
liimire  and  money  to  deillcate  to  Ids  favourite  pastime. 
i'lii'  apertacie  is  generally  annoiineeii,  in  tlie  name  of  his 
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In  a  red  and  gilded  cabriolet,  the  peasant  need 
sigh  no  longer. 

"  I  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in  one  of  the  best 
boxes.  The  spectacle  was  most  imposing :  the  whole 
amphitheatre,  said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  fliled 
in  every  part,  round  and  round,  and  from  the  ground  to 
the  ceiling,  carrying  the  imagination  back  to  antiquity, 
and  to  the  butcheries  of  a  Koman  holiday.  The  arena  li 
atx)ut  230  It.  in  diameter  ;  this  is  surrounded  l)y  a  strong 
wooden  fence,  about  6  ft.  in  heiglit,  the  upper  half  re- 
tiring about  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fence,  a  stepping-place,  by  which  the  men  may  be  able, 
in  time  of  danger,  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena. 
Behind  this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about  9  ft.  wide, 
extending  all  the  way  round,  meant  as  a  retreat ;  and 
where,  also,  the  men  in  reserve  arc  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  sliould  be  killed  or  disabled.  Behind 
tills  space  is  another  higher  and  stronger  fence,  bound- 
ing the  amphitiieatre,  for  the  spectators :  from  tiiis  fence 
tlie  seats  decline  backward,  risuig  to  the  outer  wall ;  and 
above  these  there  are  boxes,  which  are  all  roofed,  and 
are,  of  course,  open  in  front.  The  l)est  places  in  the 
boxes  cost  about  4s. ;  the  best  in  the  amiiiiitheatre  be- 
low, about  2t.6d.;  the  commonest  place,  next  to  the 
arena,  costs  4  reals.  In  the  centre  of  the  \V.  side  Is 
the  king's  box ;  and,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 

Iirivate  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  amateurs.  In  the 
Mixes  I  saw  as  many  women  as  men  ;  and  in  the  lower 
parts  the  female  spectators  were  also  sufficiently  numo- 
ruus :  all  wore  mantillas;  and  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every 
spectator,  whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a  large  circular 
paper  fan,  made  for  the  occasion,  and  sold  by  men  who 
walk  round  tlie  arena  before  the  tigiit  iiegins,  raising 
among  the  spectators  their  long  poles,  with  fanx  sus- 
pended, and  a  little  bag  lixed  here  and  there,  into  which 
the  purchaser  drops  his  four  quartos  (Ud.). 

"  Tiie  people  now  began  to  sliow  their  impatience,  and 
.liiuuts  of  el  toro  were  heard  in  a  hundred  quarters ;  and 
soon  after  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  announced 
that  the  spectacle  .vas  about  to  commence.  This  created 
total  silence,  and  the  motion  of  the  fans  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, suspended  :  —  flrst  entered  the  chief  magistrate  of 
tlie  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by  two  algnacils,  or  con- 
staliles,  and  followed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  iiniiie- 
diately  cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had  no  b,isiiiess 
there  J  next,  an  official  entercil  on  foot,  who  read  an 
ordoiinance  of  the  king,  coi>inianding  the  light,  and 
requiring  order  to  be  kept .  and  these  preliminaries 
having  b(!en  gone  through,  th''  magistrates  and  cavalry 
retired,  leaving  the  arena  to  tiie  two  picadors,  wlio  en- 
tered at  the  same  moment.  These  arc  mounted  on 
horseback,  each  holding  a  long  lance  or  pike,  and  are 
the  first  antagonists  the  bull  has  to  encounter;  they 
stationed  themselves  on  different  sides  of  the  area,  about 
'M  yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull  enters  ;  and  at 
a  new  flourish  of  trumpets,  tlis  gate  flew  open,  and  the 
linll  rushed  Into  the  xrea :  this  produced  a  deafening 
sliout,  and  then  total  silence.  The  built  diil'er  viry 
widely  in  courage  and  character :  tome  are  rath,  —  soiiio 
cool  and  intrepid,  — loine  wary  and  cautious,  —  some 
cowardly,  — some,  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  horse 
and  his'rider,  ruth  upon  them;  others  run  bellowing 
round  the  arena, —  some  make  towards  one  or  otiier  of 
the  chulos,  wlio,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  hull  ap- 
pears, leap  into  the  arena  wiiii  coloured  cloaks  iiiiun 
their  arms  t  otiicrt  ttop,  alter  having  advanced  a  little 
way  Into  the  arena,  look  on  every  side,  and  teem  uiicer. 
tain  uhat  to  do.  i'lie  hlnod  of  the  bull  is  generally  llrst 
ipllt:  he  almost  invariably  inaket  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing lit  a  quick  trot  upon  the  picador,  who  generally 
receives  liiin  upon  his  pike,  wounding  him  somewhere 
about  the  shoulder.  Somelimes  the  bull  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a  different  plan  ol  attack  i 
but  a  good  bull  is  not  liirned  back  by  a  wound,  — he 
nresaei  on  upon  ills  enemy,  even  if,  in  doing  to,  the 
lance  tie  burled  deept'r  in  lilt  fleth.  Attached  lo  the 
mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimion  rib.ind,  wliich  it  it  tiie 
great  object  of  the  picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present 
to  his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his  prowess. 
1  have  fieqiieiitly  seen  the  riband  torn  off  at  tlie  moment 
that  the  bull  closed  upon  the  picador. 

"  The  first  liull  that  enleretl  the  arena  was  deflcient 
both  III  courage  and  cuiuiliig:  the  second  was  a  herce 
liull  of  Navarre,  from  whlcli  province  the  best  are  un- 


iiiHjesty,  to  begin  at  four  o'clock  ;  and,  iM^fore  then,  all  |  derstixKl  to  come  ;  lie  pauseil  only  for  a  inonient  after 


llie  avenues  Ivuding  towardt  the  gate  of  Alcal*  are  i 
I  iiiiiiiotlnn  i  the  Colle  de  Alcala.  In  parlicuiar,  throiigh- 
iMit  Its  wliole  iminense  extent.  It  tilled  with  a  dense 
I niwd,  of  ail  ranks  and  conditions,  pmirlng  towards  the 
li  lie.  A  considerabie  number  of  carriages  are  also  s<>en, 
lien  the  royal  carriages  ;  liiit  these  arrive  latere  and 
tiiiTc  are  also  iiiaiiy  hack  cabrioiets,  their  usual  burden 
heiiig  a  jiea>aiil  and  two  girit  dretted  in  their  holiday 
rliitlies,  liir  tliere  it  no  way  of  thowing  Kaliiuitry  so  iniicli 
spiirovi-d,  among  the  lower  orders,  as  tirnling  lo  a  iiiiil- 
liglit ;  and  when  Iliit  is  carried  to  far  at  to  include  a 


entering  the  arena,  and  then  inttanlly  riiihed  upon 
file  nearest  picador,  who  wounded  lilin  In  llie  neck) 
lint  the  bull,  disregarding  tills,  thrust  hit  liead  under 
the  linrse's  belly,  and  tiirew  b'ltli  him  and  hit  rider 
u|>oii  llin  ground:  the  hone  ran  a  little  way,  Imt,  en- 
ciiinliered  with  trappings,  he  fell  ;  and  the  bull,  ills- 
regariiliig  for  a  moment  tiie  fallen  picador,  inirsiied  tha 
horse,  ami,  pushing  at  him,  iiroke  the  girtlis,  and  dit- 
engagetl  tiie  animal,  which,  finding  itself  at  lilierty. 
galloped  round  llie  arena,  a  dreadful  spectacle,  coverea 
with  gore,  and  its  enlraiii  trailing  upon  the  ground. 


-toitilllc  pliile, 
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The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulot :  theae  young  men  ;  thl(.  But  how  liarbnrnus,  hoT  brutal,  ti  the  whole  cxtil< 
show  great  dexterity,  and  sometimes  considerable  cou-  ;  bition  I  Could  an  Bnglith  audience  witness  the  scenes 
rage,  in  the  running  fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which  they  that  are  repeated  every  week  in  Madrid  ?  A  univertnl 
engage  the  bull,  flapping  their  cloaks  in  his  lace,  running  burst  of  '  shame  I '  would  follow  the  spectacle  of  a 
sigzag  when  pressed,  and  throwing  down  the  garments  horse,  gored  and  bleeding,  and  actually  treaiiing  n))nii 
to  arrest  his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting  over  his  own  entrails,  while  he  gallops  round  the  arena:  even 
the  fence,  an  example  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull  could  not  be  borne, — 
the  disappointed  animal.  But  this  kind  of  warfare  the  panting,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by 
bull  of  Navarre  seemed  to  consider  child's  play  ;  and  ,  aarts^andyet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end, 
leaving  these  cloaked  antagonists,  he  made  f\iriously  at  "  ' 
the  otner  picador,  dexterously  evading  the  lance,  and 
burying  his  horns  in  the  horse's  breast :  the  horse  and  : 
his  rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped  awav  ;  but  i 
suddenly  the  horse  dropped  down,  the  wound  having  I 
proved  mortal.  The  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies,  I 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready  to  engage  another ; 
but  the  spectators,  anxious  t)  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull 


The  spectacle  continued  two  hours  and  a  half ;  and 
during  that  time,  there  were  seven  bulls  killed,  and  six 
horses.  When  the  last  bull  was  dispatched,  tlie  people 
immediately  rushed  into  the  arena,  and  the  carcass 
was  dragged  out  amid  the  most  deafening  shouts." 
(1.  148.) 

Hisiorical  Notice After  being  in  part  occupied  by 

the  (.'arthaglnians,  Spain  became  the  iirey  of  the  lio'. 


directed  against  another  set  nf  antagonists,  expressed!  mans,  by  Khom  she  was  finally  subdued  in  the  reign  iif 


their  desire  by  a  monotonous  clapping  of  hands  and 
beating  of  sticks,  a  demonstration  of  their  will  perfectly 
understood,  and  always  attended  to. 

"  The  banderilleroi  then  entered :  their  business  is  to 
throw  darts  into  the  neck  of  the  bull :  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  they  are  obliged  to  approach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  a  precipitate  retreat ;  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  bull,  irritated  by  the  dart,  dis- 
regards the  cloak  which  thebanderillero  throws  down  to 
cover  his  retre.it,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor.  I 
saw  one  handeriliero  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  over  the  bull's  neck.  The 
danger,  however,  is  scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the 
spectator  to  be :  because  the  bull  makes  the  charge  with 
his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of  the  picador  who  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground  is  much  greater ;  l>ecaiise,  having  made 
the  charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and  the  life  of 
the  picador  is  only  saved  by  the  address  of  the  chulos,  who 
divert  the  attention  of  the  victor.  Generally  the  bande- 
rllleros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  bull  ap- 
pears, by  his  movements,  to  decline  the  combat  with  the  | 
picadors,  which  he  shows  by  scraping  the  grojnd  with 
his  feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little  spirit,  and 
the  spectators  wish  that  he  should  be  goade'i  into  courage, 
the  cry  Is  'fufgo,'  and  then  the  banderill';ros  are  armed 
with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of  squib,  which  explodes  | 
while  it  sticks  in  the  animal's  neck. 

"  When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  banderllleros,  and 
wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull,  they  slgiii(y  their  impatience 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  signal  is  th?n  given  fur  the 
matador,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  kill  the  bu.l.    The  matador  j 
Is  in  full  court  dress,  and  carries  a  scarlet  cloak  over  his  , 
arm,  and  a  sword  In  his  hand  :  the  former  he  presents  to 
the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rushes  forward,  he  steps  aside  1 
and  plunges  the  sword  In  the  animal's  neck  ;  at  least  so  ' 
he  ought  to  do,  but  the  service  Is  a  dangerous  one,  and  . 
the  matador  is  frequently  killed.     Sometimes  It  is  tin-  j 
possible  for  Ihp  matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  , 
very  wary  bull,  which  Is  not  much  exhausted.    This  was  I 
the  case  with  the  sixth  bull  which  1  saw  turned  out :  it 
wjis  an  Andalusian  bull,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerful.  : 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  engage  him,  but 
without  success ;    he  was  constantly  upon  the  watch  \  \ 
always  disregarding  the  cloak,  and  turning  quick  round  | 
upon   the  matador,   who   was   fr(H|uently  in   Imminent 
danger.     At  length  the  people  were  tlre<l  of  this  length-  : 
encil  comliat,  "nd,  sc>elng  no  prospei  t  of  It  rniling,  railed 
for  the  sfini-luHii,  an  instrument  with  which  a  person 
skulks  behind,  and  cuts  the  hain-slrlngs  nf  theanliiml  : 
this  the  bull  avoided  a  lonvwhlle,  always tiirningqulekly  ; 
round  ;    and  even  after  this  cruel  operation  was   per- 
formed, he  was  still   a  dangerous  antagonist,  flghling 
upon  his  knees,  and  even  piirHiiIng  the  inatailor.     The 
moment  the  liiill  falls  he  Is  strnrk  with  a  small  slllelto. 


Augustus.  After  enjoying  a  lengthened  period  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans, 
Spain  was  invaded,  in  the  Ittginning  of  the  5th  century, 
by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes ;  and  in  the 
next  century  the  Visigoths  acquired  the  ascendanry, 
and  established  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  Spain. 
The  latter,  however,  were  not  long  permitted  peaceably 
to  enjoy  this  fine  and  fertile  country,  lu  711  a  powerfnl 
Arabian  force  crossed  the  strait  of  Oibraltar,  and  having 
defeated  the  Visigoths,  and  killed  Koderick  their  kin;;, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Xercs  de  la  Frontcra,  in  Aiida. 
lusia,  they  speedily  overran  the  whole  country,  drlvini,' 
tlie  remains  of  the  Visigoths  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
North,  where  they  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
follow  them.  But  the  Saracens  having  been  signally 
defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  in  France,  and  their  lierv 
leal  having  cooled,  the  Christians  begun  to  desceiiil 
from  the  inoiintnlns  of  the  Asturlas,  and  Kradually  re- 
covered  portions  of  the  lower  countries.  The  kingdom 
of  I, eon  was  founded  under  Alphonso  I.,  about  tlii^ 
middle  of  the  8th  century ;  and  from  that  period,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  civilisation,  learning,  ami 
splendour  of  the  Saracenic  sovereigns,  the  Christian 
power  was  progressively  increased  at  the  expense  of  tlmt 
of  the  Mohammedans. 

'I'hc  provinces  that  were  wrested  from  the  Moors  wire 
not  formed  into  one,  but  into  several  independent  states, 
of  which  Castile  and  Aragnn  gradually  absorbed  most  ot 
the  others.  In  the  IMh  century  these  two  leading  stati.s 
were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragnn, 
with  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and,  having  conquered  Ciu- 
nada,  the  last  possession  nf  the  IMours,  in  MO'i,  and  suli- 
sequently  seised  all  that  part  of  N'avarre  to  the  S.  of  tin- 
Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  Spain  w  united  under  the  sail  e 
government ;  and  Naples  brlnx  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered, and  America  discovered,  Ferdinand,  besides 
lieing  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  day,  became  tlie 
most  powerful. 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles  I , 
known  in  history  as  Charles  V.,  Kraperor  of  (iermany  ; 
who  added,  by  his  fatlit  r's  side,  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
and  the  Low  Countries  to  the  vast  inheritance  of  S|iiiin 
and  the  Indies,  now  augmented  by  the  conquest  ol 
Mexico  and  I'eru.  Charles,  the  most  illustrious  by  far 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  was  succeeded  in  his  Spanlsli 
dominiiins  and  In  tlie  Low  Countries  by  his  eldest  son. 
I*hill|>  II.,  the  huslHUid  nf  tjueen  Mary,  nf  Knglanri. 
who,  having  conquered  Portugal,  in  IAhU,  reduced  the 
entire  peninsula  into  one  kingdom. 

I'he  conquest  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to  mark  the  ciil 
minuting  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  tyrunni 
and  intolerance  of  Philip  had  already,  Indeed,  raised  ii 
rebellion  In  the  l/iw  Countries  t  which,  after  a  strngglc 
iinexamiiled  for  duration,  for  the  sncriflies  it  entailed  on 
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arhleh  pierces  the  cerrltillum  ,-  fnhiing  dmirs,  opposite     Hie  weaker  party,  and  lor   Its  beneHrial  conseqiieini:, 
o  those  by  whirh  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  n|M'n.  and     terminated  Intbelndeiiendenre  of  Hie  Seven  l^nileii  I'm. 


three  ijiules,  rlclily  caparlsniied  and  adnrned  witli  Hhks, 
gallop  111  \  the  deail  bull  Is  attached  by  a  honk  to  a  chain, 
and  the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  I'ehlnd  them  : 
Ibis  is  the  work  of  a  inninent,  — the  doors  close, —  there 
Is  a  new  llnnrish  of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes 
uiNiii  the  arena. 

"  And  hnw  do  the  Spaniards  conduct  theinsiOvel 
during  .Ul  these  scenes?  The  Intense  InterevI  wlihh 
they  I'eel  in  this  game  Is  visible  Ihroiiiihiiiit,  and  often 
loudly  expressnl  i  an  astounding  khoiit  alwajs  ticemii- 

fiaules  a  crilleal  moinrni  :  whether  it  he  Ihe  bull  or 
he  man  who  is  in  danger,  their  ji>v  Is  excessive  ;  but 
their  greatest  ■ympnthy  Is  given  to  the  feats  nf  the  liiill. 
If  the  picador  rn'elves  the  bull  gallaiilly.  and  r<ir<es  him 
to  rftreat  i  or.  If  Ihe  niatadnr  roiirageonsly  tans  and 
wounds  the  bull,  they  nnplaud  llione  acts  of  science  and 
valour  I  hut  If  the  mill  overthrnw  Ihe  horse  and  his 
rider,  or  If  Ihe  matador  mix  his  aim.  and  the  hull  seems 
rriuly  to  gore  him,  their  delight  knows  no  bounds.  And 
It  Is  certainly  a  line  s|ieclai'le  In  see  the  Ihniisaiids  nf 
siirclalnrs  rise  slniiillaneoiisly,  as  they  always  do  when 
the  Interest  Is  Intense:  Ihe  giealest  and  most  crowded 
theatre  in  Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  iin|Misiii|  as 


viiices.  The  power  of  Spain  now  liegan  raphlly  In  ile- 
cllnn.  The  seeds  of  this  decay  had.  however,  been  prn- 
fnsely  scattered  In  the  reign  nf  Ferdinand  and  Is.iliell.i. 
The  establishment  of  Ihn  Inqnisitinn  and  of  the  ren- 
sorshlp  of  the  press,  and  the  attacks  innile  nn  the  ancient 
rights  and  lilM'rlles  of  Ihe  nallini,  paralysml  Its  eiiergio  ; 
and  Ihe  uiisiiccessfiil  rebellion  of  tlie  cnmmnns  oft'iiKlil.'. 
uiiiler  Charles  v.,  and  Ihe  brutal  and  ferorlniis  liliii'iry 
of  Philip  11.  extinguished  every  spark  of  civil  ami  r' li- 
giniis  lIlM'rty.  and  snhjeeled  tile  ciiuntry  In  the  vih'<(  >4 
all  ilespotiMiis,  thill  vhicli  principally  depends  fnr  *»y 
pnri  nil  Intolerance,  su)ierstltiniis  seal,  and  rellginni 
quackery. 

I  iider  such  a  governioeiil  Spain  eltlier  cnntlnnr.l 
statlnnary  or  retrograded,  while  the  surrounding  mi- 
tiinis  made  rapid  advances  In  Ihe  career  of  civllisatlnn. 
Her  sovereigns  were  as  imbecile  as  Ihe  cminlry  ;  mil 
nn  Ihe  death  of  Charles  II,  Ihe  last  prime  ni  the 
Anslrlaii  line,  Ihe  inoiiarcliv  was  ilismeiniiereil  t  niid  II 
was  Ihe  arms  of  l.nnis  \IV..  and  Ihe  talents  nf  Ihe 
I  bike  of  Iterwii'k,  and  not  the  will  of  the  deeeaneii 
monarch  or  the  wishes  of  Ihe  Spaniards,  thai  plucid 
a  Uourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne. 


SPALATRO. 

The  uew  dynaity  wm  lesg  Intolerant  than  that  to 
wliich  it  aucceeded ;  and  some  reforms  were  introduced 
(luring  the  course  of  last  century.  These,  however, 
were  of  comparatively  slight  importance;  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  abuses  under  which  the  country  laboured 
were  so  deeply  seated,  and  so  entwined  with  every 
existing  institution,  and  with  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated,  nor  even 
materially  abated,  otherwise  than  by  a  revolution. 

This  was  brought  aliout  by  the  wtakness  of  tlie  Spanish 
sovereigns  and  the  immeasurable  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
Not  satisfied  with  a  considerable  subsidy  from  Spain,  Na- 
poleon wislied  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a  prov.  of  France ; 
and  in  this  view  he  procured  tlio  abdication  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  IV.,  and  proceeded  to  scat  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  opposition  made  by 
the  Spaniards  to  this  transfer,  and  the  important  results 
to  which  it  leii,  are  well  known  to  every  body,  and  need 
not  be  here  alluded  to.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
numlier  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  ascribe  any  great 
merit  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  opposition  to  Napoleon, 
who,  but  for  the  interference  of  Kngland,  would  have  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  It  is 
Idle  to  talk  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards.  The  go- 
vernment, for  which  they  took  up  arms,  was  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  abuses  ;  and  their  "  lieloved  "  sovereigns  the 
merest  drivellers.  But  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  hurt ; 
and  the  priests,  who  knew  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
French  would  be  a  death-blow  to  them,  did  not  fail  to 
set  them  in  the  most  odious  liglit,  and  used  every  possible 
means  to  make  them  the  objects  of  fanatical  hatred. 
Uut,  as  already  stated,  it  was  the  arms  of  England,  and 
tlie  extraordinary  talents  of  her  great  general,  and  not 
the  stupid  fanaticism  of  tlie  Spaniards,  that  repulsed  the 
French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate tlie  events  that  followed  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand.  After  years  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  a 
liberal  government  has  happily  Ix^en  established.  Whe- 
ther it  be  destined  to  last,  time  only  can  show  ;  but  if  it 
lie,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  tliat  the  abuses  which  still 
infest  the  country  will  be  gradually  exterminated,  her 
gigantic  resources  developed,  and  the  well-being  of  her 
people,  and  her  power  and  importance  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  vastly  increased. 

SPALATUO,  a  city  end  sea-port  r  Dalmatia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  opposite  the  island  of  Rrazia,  lat  43°  .10'  12" 
N.,  long.  16*  2fi'33"  F,.  Pop,  7,500.  It  is  surrounded 
liv  ruined  walls,  is  the  seat  or  an  archbishop,  has  a  ca- 
tlii'drnl  and  several  other  churches,  a  iaiaretto,  several 
convents,  a  gymnasium,  normal  school,  ice,  with  bar- 
r<irk«,  and  a  military  hospital.  It  has  both  an  outer  and 
inner  harbour,  the  r<irmer  afTording  secure  anchorage  to 
vessels  of  any  burden.  It  has  rather  a  considerable 
trade,  consisting  principally  in  liie  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
ducts brought  from  Ilosnia,  incliidlnK  rattle,  horses,  llgi, 
roMiglio,  wax,  &c.  Tliere  are  thermal  springs  in  the  im- 
iiiediale  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Kpalatro,  however,  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
mi'iitloning  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for  its  containing 
the  ruins  of  the  magnilicent  palace  built  by  Dioi'letian. 
The  emperor  belonged  to  Salona,  a  now  ruined  city 
iilmnt  :t  m.  N.N.E.  from  Spalatro;  and  being  warmly 
nitoched  to  hi*  native  country,  he  retired  thither  to 
s|H'iui  the  remainder  of  Ills  days,  after  hl<  alidication  of 
the  Imperial  inirple,  A.  ii.  'M!i  Frmn  the  vastness  of  the 
nnlare,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he  had  liegiin  its  erection 
long  previously  to  his  alMliratlon,  tliniigh,  most  probalily, 
in  the  cnnleinplation  of  that  extraordinary  event.  The 
situation  teems  to  iinve  lieen  most  Jiidlruiusiy  chosen. 
"  The  soil  is  dry  and  rertlle.  the  air  pure  and  wholesome  ; 
ami,  though  extremely  hot  during  the  lunimer  months, 
I IiIh  country  seldom  feels  thnse  sultry  and  noxious  winds 
tti  wlilcli  the  coasts  of  Istria,  and  some  parts  of  Italy,  are 
exposi>d.  The  views  fnini  liie  palace  are  no  less  lieaiiliful 
than  the  soli  and  rllnialii  are  invltinu.  Towards  the  W. 
lies  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic  ;  in 
which  a  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  in  such  a 
nianner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  apiienrance  of 
a  great  liike.  On  the  N.  side  lies  the  liny  which  led  to 
the  anrieiit  city  of  Saloiia  ;  and  the  country  beyond  It 
.'ippearing  In  sight,  fnruis  a  projier  contrast  to  that  more 
extensive  prospect  of  water  which  the  AdrliilM-  presents 
lioth  to  the  H,  and  the  K.  Towards  the  N.,  llii'  view  is 
tenninatml  liy  high  and  irregulur  mountains,  sltii.Ued  at 
a  proper  distance,  anil,  in  many  places,  covered  wllii  vll* 
laxes,  wihhIs.  and  vliii-vanls."  (itilam't  limm  of  Sfmla- 
In,  p.  »i.)  'Ilie  want  of  good  water,  its  only  ili'fecl,  was 
nhvlated  iiy  the  construction  of  an  a(|ueihict,  which  con- 
vi'ved  an  aliundaut  supply  from  Salona. 

I'lm  imiace  was  In  the  form  of  a  quadrnnple,  fl  inkeil 
liy  Hi  lowers.  Its  longer  sides,  including  the  towers,  were 
earhtXlHlt.  In  length,  and  Its  shorter  IKi'i ft.,  si>  that  It 
covered  In  ail  nearly  !it  Kngllth  acres  I  It  was  con. 
•trnrleil  of  a  beauliriil  freestone,  but  little  Inferior  to 
marble.  "  Four  streets,  Intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  divided  the  several  parts  of  this  great  ediflce,  and 
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the  approach  to  the  principal  apartment  was  from  a  very 
stately  entrance,  still  denominated  the  golden  gate.  The 
approach  was  terminated  by  a  perutylium  of  granite  co- 
lumns ;  on  one  side  of  which  we  discover  the  square  tern* 
pie  of  .^sculapius  (now  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist), and  on  the  other  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter 
(now  the  cathedral).  The  buildings  were  ail  lighted  iVom 
the  top,  and  appear  to  have  consisted  only  of  one  story." 
(Oibbon,  cap.  13.) 

Diocletian  expired  in  this  splendid  retreat,  a.  d.  313. 
The  emperor  c  'nstantme  Porphyrogenitua,  who  could 
only  see  the  pa!  ce  In  a  neglected  and  decaying  state, 
affirms  that  no  de^  cription  could  convey  a  proper  Idea  of 
its  grandeur.  Ev  n  now,  though  the  town  of  Spalatro 
has  been  prlnc:  .dy  built  out  of  its  ruins.  Its  prodigious 
remains  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magniBcence 
of  the  Roman  emperors.    (Gibbon,  ubi  supra.) 

SPALDING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Elloe,  div,  Holland,  on  the  Wet- 
land, 33  m.  S.S.E.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.,  12,070  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1S3I,  6,4D7.  Though  within. the  fens,  tho 
town  Is  well  drained,  the  streets  clean  and  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  have  a  neat  appearance.  It  consists 
of  four  principal  streets,  and  has  a  spacious  market- 
place, at  one  end  of  which  Is  the  town-hall,  erected  at 
the  expencc  of  a  private  gentleman,  its  lower  part  lieing 
let  in  shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  the  same 
open  space  is  the  house  of  correction  for  the  division  of 
Iloiland,  a  brick  building  of  four  stories,  constructed  at 
an  cx|ience  of  16,000/.,  but  said  to  be  in  several  respects 
defective.  (See  Inipect.,itf  Priioru,  3d  Rep.)  The  par. 
church,  originally  erected  in  the  13th  century,  but  re- 
built, with  some  additions,  during  tlie  15th,  is  a  light 
structure  'in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  fine  tower 
and  crocketed  spire,  and  a  handsome  porch.  The  living, 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  tlie  gift  of  a  tiody  of  trustees, 
is  worth  O.M)/.  a  year  nett.  (Eccle$ia$t.  Rev.  Report.) 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  Friends,  &c.,  and  many  charities ;  including 
Quee::  Eliiaheth's  Grammar  School,  which  had,  in  1835, 
an  income  of  199/.  15s.,  common,  blue-coat,  and  other 
schools,  and  an  aggregate  of  endowments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  termed  the  "  Town  Husbands,"  amounting 
to  about  4,50/.  a  year.  (Thirty  Second  Hep.  on  Chariliei, 
Part  IV.)  There  are  assembly  and  card-rooms  In  the 
town-hail,  a  subKriplion  library,  a  literary  club,  &c. ; 
and  formerly  an  antiquarian  society  was  established  at 
Spalding,  of  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Dr.  Stiiliely,  and  other  eminent  persons,  were  members. 
The  Weliand  is  navigable  thus  far  for  sloops  of  50  tons 
burden,  wliicii  come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
land  or  take  in  cargoes  at  the  doors  of  the  wareiiousea. 
Spalding,  wiiich  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Boston,  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  Yorkshire  and 
Norfolk  wool  ;  and  its  weekly  market  is  the  largest  in 
the  county  fur  tho  fat  cattle  reared  in  the  adjacent  marsli 
lands.  Most  part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  appropriated 
to  grating. 

Spalding  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  law- 
courts  for  the  div.  of  Holland.  At  present,  quarter  and 
petty  weekly  sessions,  courts  baron  u'ld  leet,  a  court  of 
requests,  and  a  court  of  sewers,  are  iield  In  the  town- 
hall.  Market  days,  Tuesdays.  Fairs,  April  27.,  June 
30.,  Aug.  2H.,  Sept.  25.,  and  Wed.  before  Dec.  6.,  chiefly 
fur  cattle,  horses,  hemp,  and  llax. 

SPANDAU.  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Brandenburg,  gov  Potsdam,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Havel  with  the  Spree,  7  in.  W.  Berlin.  Pop.,  in  18.17, 
ex.  garrison,  Ac,  (i,7n3.  "  Spuiidau,  In  the  time  of  the 
great  Frederick,  was,  and  stiii  ciintinuet  to  be,  the  state- 
prison  of  Prussia.  It  may  at  any  moment  be  covered 
from  a  hostile  approacli  by  letting  out  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  which  meet  under  its  walls.  Being  filled  with 
troops,  It  lias  more  the  air  nf  an  enormous  barrack  than 
of  a  town  ;  and  Is,  In  point  of  fart,  to  regarded.  Iliilli 
its  citadel  and  penitentiary  are  deserving  of  iiotlce  ;  tlie 
former,  on  at  <  niint  of  Its  position  on  an  island  of  the 
Spree,  the  latt<  r.  because  it  is  said  to  be  managed  with 
excee<llng  skill  '  (Uleiif'i  (lermany,  ^rci.  .16.)  Tho 
citadel  is  a  regular  square  with  4  ramparts.  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  k"'xI  casements:  the  penitentiary  was  for- 
merly the  ii'sideiire  of  the  electors  of  Brandenlnirg,  and 
now  lias,  says  Berghaus,  75(1  inmates,  many  of  whom  are 
trimliiais  tent  from  llie  capital.  Tlie  prlnci|iai  streets 
are  clean,  airy,  and  spacious,  in  spite  of  the  ditiiro. 
oorliouale  height  nf  the  houses.  The  church  of^  St. 
Nicholas,  roiolructeil  in  the  inih  century,  has  a  great 
number  of  monuments.  Spainiuu  it  the  seat  of  a  civil 
tribunal,  and  a  foresl-lHianl  \  and  has  some  inanufactuiTt 
of  wiHiilen  and  linen  rlnlhi.  Inbaccn-pl|iet,  and  enrllnn- 
ware  s  with  lirewerlet,  ditlllleriet,  Ac.  It  was  llie  si  in  i 
of  Baron  Trenck's  ca|i|lvily.  It  was  taken  liy  the 
Swedes  In  I<hII,  and  the  French  in  I8ii(!.  (llerghauit 
Stem,  ffc.) 

SPANISH-TOWN  (or  Snnliufoile  la  Ifta),  thecap. 
and  (eat  of  the  legislature  of  the  isl.  of  Jamaliii,  cti. 
Middlesex,  on  the  river  Colre,  about  6  in,  ftoin  the  tea, 
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■nd  I!  m.  W.N.W.  Kingiton.  It  ii  the  official  retidence 
or  the  governor,  and  the  commander-in-chier,  and  the 
ieat  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the  tupreme  court  of  ju- 
dlcature,  &c. ;  but  hat  otherwUe  very  little  importance, 
and  a  pop.  of  at  must  only  6,000.  It  ii  very  dirty,  badly 
drained,  and  the  inhabs.  are  at  all  timea  very  subject 
to  febrile  diseaicf .  (  TuUoch't  Report  on  the  W.  Indies, 
p.  86.) 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highlandi.  It  has 
ita  aouree  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  6  m.  of  the  head 
of  Loch  Lnchy,  and  thence  pursues  a  N.G.  course 
through  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  Fochabers,  below 
which  it  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith.  It  receives  innu- 
merable mountain  streams,  but  no  very  important  tri- 
butary. Following  ita  windings,  the  course  of  the  Spey 
is  about  96  m. ;  but  it  is  only  about  75  m.  in  a  direct 
lino  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  It  drains  aliout  1,300 
iq.  m.  of  country,  and,  besides  being  one  of  the  largest, 
is  ndmittetl  to  be  the  most  rapid  of  Scotch  rivers.  Being 
fed  wholly  by  mountain  torrents,  it  is  very  lial>ln  to 
sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  It  flows  tlirough 
what  is  the  best  wooded  portion  of  the  lllglilands.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Richmond  (proprietor  of  the  Gordon  estates) 
has  several  valuable  salmon  fislieries  on  this  river. 

SPRZZIA  (Ital.  Spexia),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  N. 
Italy,  Sardinian  dom.,  div.  Genoa,  prov,  Levante,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  its 
own  name,  50  m.  E.S.E.  Genoa.  Fop.,  in  1838,  inc. 
comm.,  9,796.  It  is  finely  situated,  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Napoleon,  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  its  position,  is  said  to  liave  intended 
making  ita  naval  station  and  arsenal ;  and  since  he  drew 
attention  to  its  importance  its  commerce  has  improved. 
The  gulf  of  Spezzia  (ane.  Partus  Luna;)  is  about  3^  m. 
in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  half  as  much.  It  ex- 
hibits in  one  part  the  phenomenon  of  a  powerful  spring 
of  fresh  water,  wiilch  bubbles  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
preserves  its  purity,  unmixed  by  the  surrounding  salt 
water,  nearly  to  the  surface.  (Candei's  Italy,  i.  'J67.) 

SI'ILSBY,  a  m.irket.town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  soke  Bolingbroke  East,  in  Lindscy,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Limb,  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  27  m. 
E.S.E.  Lmcoln.  Area  of  par.,  3,340  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831, 1,384.  The  town  consists  of  4  streets,  diverging  from 
a  central  square,  which  forms  the  market-place.  The 
latter  is  ornamented  on  its  E.  side  by  the  market-cross, 
a  plain  octagonal  shaft,  with  a  quadrangular  base,  ele- 
vated on  5  steps  ;  nrd  on  the  W.  by  the  town-hall,  built 
in  1764.  The  par.  cnurch  is  an  irregular  structure,  con- 
sisting of  2  aisles,  with  a  handsome  embattled  tower  at 
the  W.  end,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  r-'ign  of 
Henry  VII.  In  the  interior  are  several  antique  monu- 
ments. The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gilt  of 
Lord  Wllloughby  d'Eresby,  is  worth  1()!)/.  a  year.  Near 
the  town  Is  a  new  leasions-lionse  and  prison  for  the  div. 
of  Lindsey,  occupying  about  'i  acres  of  ground,  with  a 
Doric  portico  in  front,  constrnctetl  at  a  cost  of  •i\000l. 
.Spilsliy  being  the  principal  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Lind- 
sey, is  the  seat  of  the  general  quarter  sessions,  and  of 
petty  sessions.  It  has  several  charities  i  particularly  a 
rlree  srhool,  founded  by  Lord  Willuuuhby  in  1611,  and 
which  liis  now  an  Income  of  6fi/.  and  instructs  44  poor 
childri'ii  of  the  |Nir.,  besides  whom  there  are  about  50 
ay-siliolars,  (Charily  Hr/i.,  32.  pt.  iv.)  Market-days, 
lond.iys ;  fairs,  Mniiday  liefore  and  after  Wliit-Munday, 
usually,  and  2d  Monday  in  July. 

.SI'IRE.S  (Germ.  Sprirr  j  an.  S'oriomagiit),  a  city  of 
W.  Germany,  In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Hliini',  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Spevcr,  161  m. 
N.K.  Landau  ;  lat.  41to  1!)'  N.,  long.  H*-  26  W'K.  Pop.,  in 
18.13.  8,700,  nf  whom  about  a.OOO  were  Rom.  Cathollis. 
This  is  supposed  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  It  lung 
was  one  or  the  chief  cities  of  (iermiuiy.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury It  Is  stated  to  have  had  27.(1(10  lnhal>s. ;  and  in  the 
Kith  and  17th  centuries  it  was  the  seat  uf  the  imperial 
rhamher  ( Ueichikammi-rnul),  or  snprrlor  court  nf  jippeni 
for  the  (iermanic  empire  ;  and  previously  to  liW.  it  had 
!>  suburbs,  eiirlosiKi  within  ramparts,  II  ito'es,  and  li4 
towers  provided  with  artillery.  But  in  liint  year  it  was 
taken  and  all  but  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Liiuls  XI V.  ; 
and  though  rebuilt  hIkiuI  leu  years  afterwuMls,  It  has 
never  attained  Its  previous  prosperity.  It  still  oreuples 
a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  its  walls,  which  are  entered 
liy  ^  gates,  enclose  nuinerons  open  spaii'S.  The  (Uthc- 
dral.  which  witlistocMl  the  attempts  of  the  I'rench  v  holly 
to  destroy  it.  Is  the  most  reinarkable  bnildliiK.  It  was' 
founded  and  completed  uithe  llth  century,  on  the  site,  as 
Is  allejrd,  of  a  Human  temple  nf  Venus ;  and  It  Is  per- 
haps the  most  sinpendons  edlAie  existing  In  the  riinnd 
nrchr<l  stylo.  Nine  German  emperors,  and  many  other 
celebrated  personages,  hnv<>  U-en  liiiiled  io  it,  hut  their 
tombs  were  raiuaiked  and  nnitlUted  by  the  I'rencli  In 
HWlancI  1794. 

.Since  |M|9,  himever.  the  Baviirliin  gnviTninenl  has 
tlone  much  to  repair  the  (nterinr  of  the  eatlu'dral,  and  llie 
duke  of  Nassau  has  erected  a  siilendiii  modern  nvMin- 
inenl  to  his  ancestor  the  Kmp.  Adtdpii.    Spires  has  ini- 
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meroiis  R.  Cath.  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium, an  orphan  asylum,  house  of  correction,  forest 
school,  botanic  garden,  and  a  hall  of  antiquities,  in  which 
many  curiosities  found  in  the  province  are  deposited. 
The  outer  walls  are  still  standing  of  an  old  palace,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  49  diets  have  been  held.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  by  far  was  that  held  in  1549,  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  disputes  that  then  agitated  the 
empire.  On  this  occasion  the  majority,  consisting  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  agreed  to  a  reso- 
lution by  which  all  changes  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  established  church,  not  previously  approved  by  a 
general  council,  were  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  of  no 
effect.  The  minoritr,  including  the  princes  and  others 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  presented,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  I.t29,  a  protest  against  the  above  re- 
solution ;  and  from  this  circumstance  they  acquired  the 
name  uf  Prvli'slanli,  which  has  since  become  the  dis- 
tinguishing term  for  those  who  have  renounced  the 
commimion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  much  soever 
they  may  differ  among  themselves.  (Moiheim,  iv.  73., 
ed.  178a) 

Not  iomagus  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  Germania 
Prima.  It  was  the  winter  quarters  of  Cesar,  by  whom 
it  was  fortified,  as  a  check  on  the  incursions  of  the  neigli- 
bouring  Allemanni.  Several  Roman,  Frank,  Saxon,  and 
Swabian  emperors  embellished  and  made  it  tlieir  resi- 
dence; and  lien.  V.  of  Germany  gave  the  citizens  of 
Spires  a  monopoly  of  the  transit  trade  of  the  Rhine,  and 
other  valuable  privileges.  During  the  French  ascend- 
ancy Spires  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Mont-Tonn£re. 
{Schreiber,  Guide du  lihin i  Ilerghaus,  Allg.  Lauder,  Sic.) 

SPITSBERGEN  (formerly  called  E.  Greenland),  a. 
group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  being  the  niDst 
N.  land  hitherto  discovered,  between  the  76th  and  81st 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  9th  and  23d  of  E.  long.,  about 
420  m.  N.N.W.  the  North  Cape,  and  uearly  midway  lie- 
tween  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla.  There  are  four 
principal  islands,  Spitsbergen-Proper,  N.E.  and  S.E. 
Islands,  and  Prince  riiailes's  Island  to  theW.  of  the 
others  ;  liesides  many  Islets  and  rocks.  Their  united 
area  does  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Iceland. 
They  rise  in  many  places  into  mountains  of  from  1,(1(10 
to  2,000  ft.  in  I'leight,  the  peaks  of  which  are  covrr>  il 
with  snow,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  their  creation.  'i'\.\ 
coasts  are  iron-bound,  presenting  only  a  few  tolerable 
harbours  :  the  best  of  tlicse  is  Smeereiiberg,  on  the  W. 
coast,  where  the  Dutch  had  once  a  considerable  establish. 
raent.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of 
any  vegetable  or  animal  products  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
bears  and  foxes,  which  live  upon  flsh,&c,  Spltzl>ergen 
was  formerly  a  principal  station  of  the  whale-fishers ; 
but  the  whales  nave  for  a  considerable  period  been 
nearly  extirpated  in  the  aurruunding  seas,  and  it  is  now 
but  little  visited.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  .Sir 
Hugh  Wllloughby  in  1533,  and  was  first  visited  by  the 
Dutch  In  I.V.I5.  Its  shores  were  principally  surveyed 
by  Capt.  Phlpps,  In  1773. 

SPOI.ETO  (an.  Spuletimn),  a  city  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  Slates,  cup.  deleg.,  and  formerly  of  the  duchy  iif 
Its  name,  on  the  slope  of  an  itolated  rocky  hill,  33  m. 
S.E.  Perugia,  and  60  m.  N.  Rome.  Pop.  8,000.  Forsytli 
says  that  It  is  meanly  built,  with  steep  and  dirty  streets, 
and  that  It  is  interesting  only  from  Its  remains  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  Eustace,  and  others,  represent  It  in  a  less 
'Mifavourable  light.  It  is  connected,  across  a  dee|i  ra- 
viiie,  with  a  neighbouring  hl',1,  by  means  of  a  stupendiius 
aqueduct,  serving  both  us  a  cimdnit  and  a  bridge,  raited 
u|K)n  a  lofty  range  of  10  pointwl  arches  ;  which,  though 
lepaired  In  modern  times.  Is,  no  doubt,  of  Roman  orlgiii. 
The  cathedral,  said  to  liave  been  built  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Lombards,  la  of  a  very  mixed  style,  having  a  front  of  llvc^ 
Gothic  arches  supported  by  Grecian  pillars,  while,  inter- 
nally, it  Is  In  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  double 
range  of  Coriiitliian  colunnis.  It  has  some  showy  deiii- 
ratlons;  near  It  Is  a  handsome  fountain.  The  citadel, 
a  massive  stone  fortress,  built  by  Theodoric,  and  re- 
pairiHi  by  Narses,  stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
town.  The  Temple  of  Concord  has  been  converted  into 
a  church  ;  hut,  In  addilion  to  it,  NoiiIhIo  has  two  arches, 
abridge,  the  rulnsof  a  theatre, aim  several  >thcr  Roiniui 
remains  :  on  one  of  the  gates  Is  an  Inscription  importing 
that  llannllial's  tr<Mips  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the 
town,  after  the  battle  of  Tlirasymene.  It  has  a  liw 
Inslgiiiflcant  manulaitiires  uf  woollen  stuffs  and  hals. 
Under  the  I'rench  it  was  tliecap.  orthedcp.Tliri»)niene. 
It  was  of  incomparubly  greater  Importance  In  antlquit)' 
than  in  modern  tImi'S,  and  Is  reckoned  by  h'lorus  among 
the  MUHiiipia  llalitt  tpUndiiiima.  (Ho.  ill.  cap.  21.) 
\\\n»l^  1   Futtttrr  i  Fiirmttk.) 

ST.  llll.l'.NA,  an  Island  of  the  S.  Allanlle  Ore.in 
which  will  1h'  faniiins  In  all  llmi>  to  come  as  being  Hie 
scene  of  NaiMiieon's  Imprisonment  and  death.  It  iH'ltiiiKs 
to  (ireat  Hrltaln.Riid  Is  ■Hunted  HINIm.  8  E  from  Asceii- 
sliHi  Island,  anil  I, '^(1(1  in.  \V.  from  the  coast  ol  llengnpla, 
in  S  Alrha,  lat,  I.V  |.V  H.,  long,  ft"  4(i'  W.  I.enclli. 
|li|  m,  i  breadth,  r<{  m.  \  arta,  ao^bO  acres.    Pop.,  alieut 
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B,000,  of  whom  nearly  a  haUare  whitea.  It  appeara  firom 
a  diatanco  like  the  aummit  of  a  lofty  aubmartne  moun- 
tain, rising  abruntk  from  the  ahore  in  rugged  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs,  varying  from  300  to  I.AOO  ft.  in 
hriirlit.  diversiHed  in  n  few  places  with  deep  narrow  ra- 
vines, descending  to  the  aea,  and  forming  diHlcult  landing- 
places  for  the  fishermen.  In  the  largi'st  of  tliese,  towards 
the  N.  W.,  is  James'  Town,  the  cap.  and  port  of  the 
island.  The  interior  is  a  plateau,  about  1,500  ft.  above 
the  aea,  divided  Into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  rising  alMUt  500  ft.  al>ove  the  plain,  and  3,000 
ft.  above  the  sea :  the  highest  summit  of  this  ridge,  called 
Diana's  Peak,  is  2,703  It.  in  height.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  basalt, 
over  which  in  some  parts  are  strata  of  limestone  mingled 
with  tufa  and  other  Igneous  substancea,  proving  it  to 
have  onC3  been  the  scat  of  volcanic  action.  A  deep  crater* 
like  dell,  however,  called  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  ia  the 
only  feature  at  all  resembling  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
climate  Is  mild,  and  little  variable,  the  thermometer 
ranging  between  !>7°  and  70°  Fahr.  in  winter  (June,  July, 
ami  Aug  ),  and  lietween  08°  and  72°  in  summer  (Jan., 
l'"eb.,  and  March).  Rain  is  common,  especially  in  Feb. 
and  July ;  and  the  frequency  of  cloudy  dais  tends  greatly 
to  moderate  the  heat.  The  induence  of  the  climate  over 
the  constitution  of  residents  in  the  island  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  be  most  disastroua.  According  to  O'Meara, 
it  is  "  extremely  unhealthy,  hepatitis  and  dysentery  pre- 
vailing to  an  extent  and  with  a  severity  seldom  paralleled, 
so  that  very  few  persons  pass  their  45th  year."  (Voice 
from  SI.  H.,  ii.  438.)  About  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire 
'surface  is  covered  with  soil,  which,  though  not  deep,  ia 
rich  and  productive.  Luxuriant  pastures  are  found  on 
the  high  lands :  agriculture,  however,  is  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  the  inhabs.  mostly  depend  on  foreign 
bupplles  for  their  support.  The  valleys  are  chiefly  laid 
out  in  garden  ground ;  and  here  maybe  acen  near  each 
other,  and  ail  flourishing  alike,  the  mangoe,  banana, 
tamiirind,  and  sugar  cane  of  the  tropica,  the  orange, 
ritron,  grape,  flg,  and  olive  of  S.  Kurope,  and  the  apple, 
gooseberry,  and  currant  of  a  still  colder  region.  The 
y.^m  and  all  the  Kiiropean  vegetables  are  abundant,  three 
inips  of  potatoea  being  often  raiaed  from  the  same 
prnnnd  within  the  year.  The  tops  and  sides  of  the 
hills  are  covered  with  the  cabbage  tree,  dog-wood  tree, 
and  Binnwood ;  and  the  oak,  also,  has  been  introduced. 
The 7'rt/mn  Chiisli  and  common  blackberry  are  so  luxu- 
riant as  to  be  eradicated  with  ditflculty.  Cuttle  and  sheep 
arc  not  numerous,  the  latter  being  barely  sutticient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  shipping,  (louts  graze  in  Im- 
mense numbers  on  tlie  high  grounds.  Neither  birds  nor 
beasts  of  prey.  If  we  except  rata,  are  found  ;  but  the 
latter  are  numerous  and  destructive,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  of  trnulilesoine  and  poisonous  Insects. 
(Uine  is  abundnnt,  and  the  coast  furnishes  excellent  flsh. 
Wliales  and  turtles  are  often  seen  near  the  shore,  espe- 
cially in  Jan.  .ind  .\pril. 

.St.  Helena,  of  which  the  F.ast  India  Company  were 
"  the  lords  proprietnrs"  till  18.14,  is  now  under  a  military 
governor,  assisted  by  a  civil  secretary  ;  and  thi.  lawa  are 
iidniinlstered  l)y  the  chief  judge.  It  Is  still  used  aa  a 
a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  sailing  northward  on 
tlie  Atlantic,  those  proreeding  southward  not  being  able 
In  make  the  island,  lis  commerce  is  trifling  ;  the  value 
of  till'  Imports,  principallv  eonsitting  of  stores  for  ahlp- 
pinn,  not  exceeding  from  40,()()0/.  to  50,(KKW.  a  year. 

J.unes'  Tim  n,  the  port  and  the  residence  of  the  autho- 
ritiea,  Is  the  only  town.  The  anchorage  is  k<kkI  In  12 
I'allioma  water,  and  the  port  is  well  protected  from  the 
winds.  The  town  is  entered  liy  an  arched  gateway, 
within  which  Is  a  spacious  parade  lined  with  nflici.il  resi- 
liinccs.  'Fhe  church,  a  hiimlsiiine  building,  tniiits  the 
Hiilewiiy  ;  ami  close  by  it  a  street  lirancliei  off  Into  the 
inner  parts  of  llie  town.  I'he  shops  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  Kngllsh  ,ind  Asiatic  prixliicts,  Imt  the  prices 
lire  invariiilily  very  higli.  Tlie  princlpnl  Inhalis.  reside 
nil  llie  higher  and  ciiiiler  parts  of  tlie  l.sl.ind,  and  visit 
James'  Town  only  nn  .Siniilays.  or  when  llie  want  of 
>ti|i|>lies  iibligi's  tlieni  ti>  ciiiiie  to  its  shops  mid  iiiaiket. 
Dneni'the  himdsonieat  iiniiese  villas  Is  I'laiitHliDii  lliiiue, 
a  mansion  of  cnnsiderabli'  eli'Kiince,  iH'liinKing  to  the 
lliivernor,  situated  In  the  midst  iif  extennlve  grounds, 
ailiirned  witli  a  variety  of  Hue  trees  iiiiil  Klirnhs. 

I.iiii;(wiiihI,  the  residence  of  N.ipolriin,  stands  on  the 
pl.ili'HU.  In  the  middle  iii  an  extensive  park.  When  llrsl 
iiciupled  by  the  ex- enipeior.  It  was  of  very  limited  ill- 
nii'iisiiins;  but  some  ailditinns  were  siibiei|iienlly  made 
toil.  After  NiiiHileon's  ileiilh,  the  hniise  mis  tor  some 
lime  iininliablti'd.  I.alteily.  It  lias  lieen  converted  Into 
a  kind  of  farniiiig  estalillslnneiit  \  mid,  very  recentlv,  tlio 
mum  III  which  tile  eiini|iieri>r  of  ,\ii>terlliB  lireatheil  his 
la^t  was  iHH'iipleil  .is  a  cart-litmiie  and  htadle  t 

St  Helena  was  dlscnvered  on  tlie  htX  iii  Alay  (  St.  lie. 
linaKilay),  l.'iO'i.  Iiy  Jnan  ile  Noya,  a  Portuguese  ;  hut 
■III  ettabllshmenl  was  fi<riued,  nor  was  the  Island  Inlia. 
lilted,  till  the  Dtitih  lieiMiiii'  It"  mailers  In  the  middle 
iii  the   Kith  century.    CnplHln    Miinilen,  in  11173,   took 
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it  from  the  Dutch :  and  it  wu  aoon  afterwards  granted 
by  Cbarlei  II.  to  the  Engllah  East  India  Company,  who, 
with  the  esceptlon  of  the  period  of  Napoleon  a  im- 

firiaonment,  held  the  proprietorship  down  to  lS34,'«hen 
t  waa  restored  to  the  English  government.  (St.  Helena 
Gazelle  ;  Major  Beatson't  tellers  on  Ike  Agr.  qf  SI.  He- 
lena; O'Meara't  Voice  from  SI.  Helena.) 

Such  ia  a  brief  notice  of  thia  vriry  unimportant  ialand ; 
to  which,  indeed,  we  should  not  have  thought  It  worth 
while  to  allude,  but  for  the  fact  of  ita  having  been  ac- 
lected  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  allied  powera  aa 
the  place  to  which  they  baniahed  Napoleon.  It  ia  un- 
neceasary  to  particularise  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  memorable  event.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his  aecond  abdication,  Na- 

folcon,  having  retreated  to  Rochefort,  addreaaed,  on  the 
3th  of  July  1815,  the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, afterwards  George  IV. 

"  Alleise  Royale, 

"  Eh  butte  autfactiom  qui  diviienl  man  payi,  et 
A  Vinimitit  ilea  plus  grandei  puitsancei  de  V Europe, J' ai 
termini  ma  carriire  politiqut,  et  Je  vient,  comme  fhi- 
mislocte,  m'asseoir  iiu  foyer  <tu  peuple  Britannique.  Je 
me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  set  lots,  que  Je  reclame  de 
V.  A.  R.,  cotnmc  du  plut  puissant,  du  plus  constant,  el  riu 
plus  genircut  de  tiiei  ennemis.  "  Napoleon." 

But  though  Napoleon  waa  more  than  entitled  to  com- 
pare himself  to  'rhemlstoclcs,  he  erred  widely  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Prince  Regent  waa  another  Artaxerxes. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ku- 
rope and  the  world,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
prefects  of  the  allied  aovereigna,  that  Napoleon  ahould 
be  placed  under  restraint.  But  a  aenae  of  what  waa 
due  to  themselves,  and  still  more  of  what  was  due  to 
the    extraordinary   individual  the  chance  of  war    had 

tilaced  in  their  power,  ahould  have  aecured  him  the 
•est  asylum  and  the  most  generous  treatment  con- 
sistent with  perfect  security.  It  is  needless  to  contrast 
what  they  should  have  done,  with  what  they  actually 
did.  The  sending  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  hia 
treatment  while  there,  constitute  the  most  diacredlt. 
able  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  royally.  It  la 
painful  to  have  to  reflect  that  the  government  of  aiich  a 
country  as  England  should  have  taken  a  conaplcuoua 
part  In  this  unworthy  treatment  of  a  fallen  foe.  Every 
reader  of  ancient  history  heartily  execrates  the  vin. 
dictlvo  malignity. with  which  the  Romans  pursued  Han- 
nibal. And  yet.  In  comparing  his  treatment  with  that  of 
Napoleon,  it  should  bo  borne  In  mind  that  the  Cartba- 
ginian  hero  never  relaxed  in  his  hostility  to  hia  ancleit 
and  hereilltary  enemiea  ;  he  did  not  place  himaelf  in 
their  hands,  nor  did  he  appeal  to  their  generoaity  ;  and 
the  probability  ia,  that  If  they  had  got  him  into  their 

Rower,  they  would  have  despatched  linn  at  once,  and  not 
ave  sent  their  illuatrloua  captive  to  aome  mlaerabic 
Islet,  to  embitter  and  inault  the  few  remaining  yeara  of 
Ills  mi  ..^orablc  life. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  I3th  of  October, 
1815,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  ."ith  of  Ma)',  1821.  Ilia 
remains,  after  having  been  deposited  (iir  19  yeara 
In  a  humble  grave,  near  his  prison-house,  were,  in  1840, 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  France, 
where,  agreeably  to  the  wish  expressed  in  his  last  will, 
they  now  reiiose  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris. 

sr.  MAWK'S,  a  inaiket-town  and  sea-|iort  of  Eng. 
land,  CO.  Cornwall,  liiind.  Powder,  par.  Nt.  Jiist-ln- 
Koseland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Falmouth  harbour,  'i  in. 
K.N.E.  F.-ilniouth.  Area  of  par.  St.  Just.  ii.ftMi  acres. 
Pop.,  in  IKii,  l,.^')8.  The  town  cnnsiKts  of  one  Irregu- 
larly-built street,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea.  the 
Inhabs.  iM'ing  principally  Hshernien  and  pllot.i.  Tliu 
hartHHir  of  .St.  Mawe's  is  a  creek  lieloniiing  to  that  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  eiitrunce  to  wlilch  is  defended  hy  .St.  Maue'a 
Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  ia  governed 
by  a  portreeve  chosen  at  an  annual  rnurt  lei  t.  This  iii- 
coinideialile  place  sent  2inem«.  totho  H.  of  C.  Iriini  l.'nij 

I  till  the  passing  nf  the  Iteform  Act,  by  which  It  was  dis- 

'  fraiichiseil.     .Markets  on  Fridays. 

ST.  THOMAS,  line  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  Iieliiniilng  III  the  Danes,  in  aliiiiil  lat.  18° '.>()'  N., 
lung.  fr>^  W.,  ;«ini.  F,.  rortii  lllco.     Its  area  l«  estimated 

!  at  :i7  »i|  III.,  and  Its  pop.  .it  ainnit  7,(KKI,  of  wlioin  .Mill  are 
whiles,  1  5(«i  tree  blacks,  and  the  remainder  slaves.  Siir. 
face  mouiUaliions,  and  the  iiland  generally  less  fertile 

I  than  .St.  (  roix.     Oroiigbts  and  violent  hurricanes  are 

'  frequently  experienced.  Sugar  and  ciittiin  are  the  prin- 
cipal proiliicti  .St.  Thoiiiai  has  long  been, and  still  con- 
tinues to  Im<,  oneiiftlie  principal  enipiirhuns  In  the  West 
Indl'  1.  Ii  owes  Ibis  dli'Inctliiii  partly  In  Its  convenient 
slliiH.lon,  partly  I'l  lis  spacioiM  and  sale  iinrhuur  at  Si. 
Tliiimas  on  the  H.  ulile  of  the  Maud,  and  partly  and  priii- 
clpally  to  the  moderaliiin  of  the  lin|Hirt  diiiles,  whk'h 
vary  noni  I  to  l|  |ier  cent.    St.  Thomas  has.  In  cnnse. 

'  qiience,  become  as  It  wi're  a  rifpdl  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  ',  goods  lieing  sent  lo  it  to  be  ware- 

1  homed  till  opportunity  olTers  for  conveying  them  lo  their 
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final  destination.  The  great  articlei  of  Importation  are 
maniifactiired  goods,  principally  i'rnm  England,  but 
partly,  also,  from  other  countries  of  Europe,  with  pro- 
visions, lumt>er,  &c.  from  the  United  States.  We  tub- 
Join  an 

AccotJNT  of  the  Import  Trade  ofSt.  Thomai  in  184a 


Ve<Kl> 

Tonnage. 

Flnt  rout  Value 

entered. 

orim|ioru. 

D.illitr: 

From  Great  Britain   • 

48 

9,«0H 

8,11X1,1100 

Prance 

38 

6,941 

640,001) 

Spain        -       -      - 

7 

A'ill 

83,1100 

Italy           -       -       - 

D 

l.liHS 

A3,iino 

Hamburg  and  Altona 

3-i 

S,89n 

9611,1  KM 

Ftenaburg 

111 

«,!i6.'i 

41,000 

Bremen     - 

9 

1,4.51! 

imjimt 

llollanii     -       -       - 

X 

30<> 

13,000 

U.  States  of  America 

and  Brtt.  America 
iolab       -       - 

!il7 

30,'«9 

968,000 

368 

_»IM3« 

4,997,1)00 

In  the  same  year  the  colonial  arrivals  were  ai  fol- 
lows :  — 


Vcueli  of  Veneiuela  and  New  Grenada  ■ 
Brithli  MitnilH    - 
Frencli    ditto      .           -           - 
Hiianish  ditto      • 
Danlftti     ditto      > 
Dutcti     ditto      .           •           • 
SweiiUh  ditto      - 
llayti        .          .           -          . 

Totali 

N.  B.    Beiides  a  great  number  of  re«e 
loading  good>,  Iwing  in  that  com  free 

Veweli. 

Tonnage.  \ 

M 

600 

S.1 

377 

381 

99 

18 

43 

4,648 

9,983 

8,311 

11,981 

13,637 

3,148 

.'>fi9 

1,813 

l,a68 

48,084 

fl  neither  landing  nor 
from  port-charge*. 

ST.  VINCENT.    Sff  Vincent  (St.). 

STADE,  a  town  of  Ilannvf  r,  cap.  district  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Schwinge,  near  Its  ranuth,  in  the  fAbe, 
aom.  W.N.W.  Hamburg.  Pop.,  with  its  siibiirhs  and 
garrison,  atiout  5,700.  On  thi>  bank  nf  the  Elh<>,  adjacent 
to  tlie  trnvn,  is  the  castle  of  Uriiniihausen,  near  which  a 
ves«>l  is  »tatlone<l  to  receive  the  toll  exacted  by  the  Hano- 
vidian  government  on  all  vettels  passing  up  the  Elbe. 
Stade  has  three  Lutheran  churches,  a  gyinnasiiim,  a 
cavalry  school,  »  central  workhouse,  &c.  Its  Inhnhs.  are 
eiiKagcJ  in  nianiifactiirps  of  flaimel,  hosiery,  &c.,  and 
have  some  share  In  tlie  transit  trade  on  the  Elbe. 

Since  1736  English  vessels  have  l>eeii  allowed  to  sail  up 
to  Haiiiburg  without  stopping  to  pay  the  duties  at  Uruns- 
hniisen  ;  they  have,  however,  to  be  paid  at  Hamburg 
before  the  vessel  can  be  cleared  out.  The  duties  are 
very  heavy  on  certain  descriptions  of  goods,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  great  obstruction  to  trade.  It  cert.'jinly  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
and  especially  the  English,  should  have  submitted,  tor 
to  lung  a  period,  to  the  Imposition  of  a  toll  on  what  is 
really  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  commercial  channels 
in  Europe.  If  it  be  impossible  otherwise  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuiaance.  It  would  bo  good  policy  at  once  to  buy  an 
exemption  from  the  duty. 

S  r  AKKA,  a  small  Island  of  Scotland,  ttelonging  to  the 
Hebrides,  fainoUH  for  its  l)asaltir  lolinnns  and  caverns,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  the  islandof  Mull, '.Ira.  N.N. E.  lona.  It 
Is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  IJ  m.  In  rlrc,  conslnllng  of  an 
uneven  tableland,  resting  on  cUITs  of  variable  height,  the 
highest  being  about  144  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  clllli.,  and 
the  caves  by  which  they  are  perl'orated,  consist  mostly  of 
basaltic  columns,  rotliig  on  conKlomerated  trap  or  tufa. 
The  I'oliiinns  are  piirlly  perpendicular,  partly  ohlli|ue 
or  horiiootal,  ami  iiartly  lient.  The  average  diameter  of 
the  coluiiiiis  it  about  'J  It  ;  iiut  they  somellines  exti'iul  to 
3  and  4  ft.  They  are  generally  iieiitagDiial  anil  hexago- 
nal ;  they  sometlnu's,  however,  have  7  or  '.)  sides,  but  arc 
rarely  triangular  iir  rhniiibulilal.  They  are  not  soexipil- 
sllely  united,  nor  are  their  angles  as  sharp  as  those  of 
the  tilant's  tiiuneway. 

Except  on  llie  N.l".  shore  of  the  Island,  at  the  landing- 
place.  It  is  alnm>t  every  where  unrroiuitled  liy  cliirs  hol- 
Idwcd  withraverin  Hut  the  W.  side  being  expiiseil  to 
the  lull  "well  ufthe  .\tlaullc,  iuid  luat  by  a  lieavy  surge, 
has  lieen  cunipanitlnly  liltle  explured,  and  the  |iriii> 
cipal  la-ernsof  whiih  »e  have  any  ifitain  Information 
are  im  Us  E.  slile.  Of  Ihi  i.e  the  mi>»t  lelelirateil  by  far 
is  I'lngal's  <'«\e.  vMtiil  and  deiirilieil  by  Sir  Ji)ieoh 
Hankes,  Dr.  Mt  iillocb.  and  Sir  WaltiT  Ktotl.  Tlie 
height  of  the  cave,  as  given  by  .MCiilliH-h,  fruin  the 
iurfacr  of  the  water,  at  inean  tide,  in  the  centre  cif  the 
celling  or  arch.  It  almiit  mi  ft.,  lli"  bei|(lit  nf  lit  tliles 
Mi  It.,  and  itt  di'iilh  'i!/7  It.*  Iti  thh't  are  funned  by 
ruifes  of  nearly  perpeiidlculur  coluiuiit  (  a  deep  chaii- 

•  Thne  meaiurei  dllTrr  In  -^mr  ri>|H'<l<,  Inil  not  malcilalljr,  from 
the* given  \>y  Mn  Jcwtih  Itiuikt. 
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neltetl  fliinre,  parallel  to  the  sides,  extends  along  the 
whole  length  oithe  ceiling,  which  is  formed  of  the  bot- 
toms of  columns  whitened  by  the  InQltratioii  of  car- 
t>onato  of  lime  Into  their  Interstices.  The  sea  never 
entirely  ebbs  from  tlie  cave,  the  inmast  recesses  of  which 
may  be  discovered  from  without.  In  moderate  weather 
boats  sail  up  to  iti  farthest  extremity. 

"  It  would  be  no  less  presumptuous  than  useless," 
says  Dr.  M'Culloch,  "  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
picturesque  eflbct  of  that  to  which  the  pencil  itself  is  in. 
adequate.  But  if  this  cave  were  even  destitute  of  that 
oriler  and  symmetry,  that  richness  arising  from  raultU 
pllclty  of  parts  combined  with  greatness  of  dimension  and 
llmplicity  of  stvle,  which  it  possesses ;  still,  the  pro- 
longed length,  the  twilight  gloom  half  concealing  the 
playful  anti  varying  effects  of  reflected  light,  the  echo  of 
the  measured  surge  as  it  rises  and  fall.i,  the  transparent 
green  of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude 
of  the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a 
mind  gllted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or  in  nature." 
{Oevlogy  ufthe  W.  Island!.) 

But  the  noblest  description  of  thia  magnificent  cave  is 
that  given  by  the  great  minstrel : — 

—————  that  wondrous  dome 
Where,  at  tn  ihame  the  templet  deck'd 
Uy  ikill  of  cnrthljr  architect. 
Nature  hertell',  it  teein'd,  would  raise 
A  mltlHter  to  her  Maker't  praite  ! 
Not  for  a  mealier  UHe  atcend 
Her  nilumnii,  or  her  archet  liend  i 
Nor  of  a  theme  Icm  toleinn  tellt 
That  mighty  Mirge  that  ebbs  and  twetlt, 
And  ttill,  lietween  e.-ich  awful  paute. 
Prom  the  high  vault  an  answer  drawi, 
In  Tarie<l  tone  prolong'd  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

iMrd  nf  the  Itteif  cant.  iv.  tt.  10. 

Ill  a  note  on  this  splendid  passage,  the  author  says, 
"  it  would  l>e  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon  a 
wonder  so  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable  of  being 
understood  by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  is 
even  grander  upon  a  second  than  the  first  view.  The 
stupendous  columns  which  form  the  sides  of  the  cave, 
the  depth  and  strength  of  the  tide  which  rnlls  its  deep 
and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault  the 
variety  of  tlie  tints  formed  by  wliite,  crimson,  and  yel- 
low stalactitei,  or  petrifactions,  which  occiiiiy  the  va- 
cancies between  the  bases  of  the  broken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a  rich,  curious, 
and  variegated  chasing,  occupying  each  interstice ;  the 
corresponding  variety  below  water,  where  the  ocean 
rolls  over  a  dark  red  or  violet-coloured  rock,  from 
which,  as  from  a  base,  the  basaltic  columns  arise ;  the 
trenii'ndoiis  noise  of  the  swelling  tide,  mingling  with 
the  deep-toned  echoes  of  the  vault,  are  circumstances 
elsewhere  unparalleled." 

Mackiiinini  s  Cave  and  the  Boat  Cave,  though  inferior 
to  that  now  descrll)ed,  are  also  magnificent  caverns. 

Staf!h  was  first  matle  known  to  tlie  public  by  the  In- 
teresting account  of  It  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  by 
whom  It  was  visltitd  in  1772.  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Scot. 
land,  11.  ;)00.,  cd.  ITUO.)  It  Is  now,  during  summer,  frc 
qiieiitly  visited  by  sti^amors :  it  Is  uninhabited,  and  has 
not  even  a  house  or  hut  in  which  any  one  can  take 
shelter  during  a  storm. 

STAKEDIlD,  a  central  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Cheshire,  E.  Derby  and  Warwick,  S.  Worcester,  anil 
W.  .Salop.  Area,  7R7,7liO  acres.  Aspect  very  various. 
The  N.  part,  or  that  portion  of  the  co.  lying  to  the 
N.  of  «  lino  drawn  from  I'ttoxeter,  on  the  confines  of 
Derbyshire,  to  Newcastle-imder-I-ync,  consists  priiici. 
pally  of  iniHirlanils.  The  hills.  In  some  parts  of  tliU 
district,  rite  to  an  elevation  of  about  I.OiKl  ft.  above  tlu' 
level  of  the  sea  ;  sometimes  consisting  of  vast  heap,s  of 
gravel,  and  sinnctlmes  of  huge  rlllft,  having  ImmeiiM' 
inasiies  nf  rock  scattered  round  their  bases.  With  tin' 
exceiitliHi  of  siune  btsiutiful  valleys,  the  whole  of  llii> 
diMrlct  Is  sterile,  cold,  and  dreary.  The  soil  in  many 
plan's  is  peat  |  but  In  some  parts,  particularly  betwri  ii 
the  rivers  Dove  and  Churiiet,  It  Is  of  a  suoerior  qua- 
lity, and  proiluces  good  herbage.  The  middle  anil  S. 
I  arts  iif  the  co.  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hills, 
level  lantis  In  pasture  and  corn,  plantations,  and  genllc- 
ineii's  seiitt  ;  but,  in  Its  extreme  S.  angle,  the  iriiii- 
wuiks  are  Its  inott  primilnent  feature.  The  valley  of 
the  I'rent  Is  particularly  fertile  and  beiintlful.  Ciin- 
iiiM-k  Heath,  luiinedlately  to  tliu  W.  of  lliidgely,  c.n- 
tained,  In  IHlIt,  alMive  iZK.IKKI  acres  ;  and  is  by  lar  Ihc 
hiigi'st  nf  the  remAluIng  tracts  of  waste  land  In  the  co. 
Mr.  IMit  ettimateil  the  I'tiltlvated  land.  Imluding  parks, 
at  (IIKI.IIIIII  acres,  nf  whiili.  he  tuppoM'd,  l(KI,(l"ll  may  lir 
meadow  ami  pasture,  and  .'iiKltioil  arable.  The  latter  In- 
dUtrlliutes  at  follows:  vl«. 'iOO.IHHI  acres  of  cl.iy  loiini, 
or  iiiiire  friable  mixed   l.iain  ;  'JIMI.IKMI  acres  of  gianlly 

or  »ai  'y  loam,  or  othi'r  mixed.  Including    c.diar s 

snila  i  and  the  remainder,  or  KMMHUl  acres,  nf  li.'lil 
sanily,  gravelly,  or  other  tolls.  ( .Surei'//,  p.l.'t.)  I  In' 
air  It  iharp  and  cold  ;  ami.  In  the  W.  narls  pnrtlnilarly, 
there  Is  a  great  dial  of  rain.     Stan'oril  Is  more  a  niiniii;: 


flcent  cave  Is 
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and  manufacturing  than  an  agricultural  co. ;  but  hus. 
bandry,  tlioiigli  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  migiit  be,  is,  of 
late,  very  considerably  improved.  Wheat,  oats,  beans, 
and  barley  are  the  principal  crops.  The  usual  rotation 
on  the  clay  land  Is,  1.  fallow;  3.  wheat;  3.  beans;  4. 
seeds  ;  f>.  oats.  Various  important  improvements  have 
been  effected  within  the  last  20  years,  particularly  on 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  on  drainage,  on  the  building  of  new, 
commodious,  and  excellent  farm-houses,  and  on  other 
substantial  improvements.  The  cattle  of  Statfordshire 
are  principally  of  the  long-horned  breed ;  but,  within 
no  very  distant  period,  they  have  been  extensively 
crossed  with  short-horns ;  and  the  stocks  of  some  of 
the  principal  breeders  consist,  at  present,  entirely  of 
the  latter.  Dairy  husbandry  is  extensively  practised  : 
cheese  is  the  prini'ipal  product,  and  it  is  but  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Cheshire  and  Derby.  The  sheep  stock  is  es. 
timated  at  about  187,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  at  about 
3,.'J00  packs.  Property  in  estates,  varying  from  10,000/. 
a  year  down  to  40«. :  farms  of  all  sizes,  from  '2A  to  .'>00 
acres,  but  the  smaller  class  is  decreasing :  leases  fre- 
quently granted,  but  the  greater  number  of  farms  held  at 
will.  Average  rate  of  land,  in  1810,  Ws.  an  acre.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  most 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
potteries  and  iron  founderies.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
former  is  in  a  district  denominated  T/.e  Potteries,  be- 
tween Newcastlo-under-Lyneatid  Norton-nn-the.  Moors, 
in  which  there  are  several  very  considerable  towns  and 
villages,  mostly  supported  by  the  business.  The  neigh- 
bourhood affords  abundance  of  flne  clay  and  coal ;  but 
the  finest  clays  are  principally  brought  from  Purbeck, 
in  Dorsetshire,  soapstone  from  Cornwall,  and  flints  from 
the  chalk  pits  near  Gravesend,  and  from  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  iron-works  arc  principally  situated  in  the 
S.  angle  of  the  co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Walsall,  Wednes- 
bury.  Bilston,  ftc.  Their  increase  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary. In  I83U  there  were,  in  all,  123  furnaces,  esti- 
mated to  produce  about  212,000  tons  a  year,  being  about 
double  the  produce  of  1820.  And  since  then  the  increase 
has  been  but  little  inf^erior ;  for,  though  the  number  of 
furnaces  has  not  been  increased,  thcv  have  been  ren- 
dered so  much  more  powerful  and  efficient,  that  their 
produce  in  1839  has  been  estimated  at  above  3fi7,00() 
tuns !  a  quantity  very  decidedly  excee<ling  .ill  that  was 
produced  in  all  Kngland  besides  !  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
.Staftbrdshire  is  exceeded  only  by  Sovith  Wales  j  which 
has,  within  these  few  years,  taken  the  lead  in  this  highly 
important  branch  of  national  industry.  (Serivcnor  on  the 
Iron  Trade,  202.)  The  manufacture  of  locks,  nails,  edge 
tools,  bridles,  spurs,  and  an  inllnity  of  other  hardware 
articles,  is  prosecuted  upon  a  very  large  scale  at  Wolver- 
hampton, lliUton,  ami  \Valsall,  and  their  viiinily.  Soho, 
the  famous  establishment  of  Messrs.  llolton  and  Watt, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  manufactory  of  steam-engines 
in  the  world,  is  situated  within  this  co.,  on  its  extreme 
southern  border.  Glass  is  also  made  on  the  confines  of 
Worcestershire.  Hats,  shoes  and  boots,  are  prepared  at 
Stafford  for  exportation,  as  well  as  home  consumption  ; 
and  cotton-mills  have  been  cri'cted  at  Rochester  and 
other  places.  Principal  rivers,  Trent,  Dove,  and  Stour. 
Tlie  'I  rent  .ind  Mersey  t^unal  passes  through  tlie  county, 
dividing  it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts ;  and  it  Is  inter- 
sected l)y  .in  hnmeusc  numlier  of  other  canals,  and  more 
recently  by  various  railways.  It  is  divided  into  h  hun- 
dreds, excl.  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  the  Imrs.  of 
.Stafford  and  Newcastlo-under-Iiine,  and  14.')  parishes. 
It  returns  IZmems.  to  the  II.  of  t'.;  viz.  4  for  tlicro. ;  2 
■'.tell  lor  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  the  bors.  of  N'  '  "astle- 
underl.lne,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Wolverhanipt"  i,  and 
Stokeupon-Trent ;  anil  I  for  Walsall.  Ile(!i»tered  elec- 
tors for  the  CO.  in  IS3'J-4ii,  18,489;  of  whom  10,020  were 
for  the  N.,  and  8,4li!l  for  the  S.  div.  In  1841,  Stallbrd 
had  ■.I7,''<7<i  iuhali.  houses,  and  .'tl0.20K  inhabs.,  of  wliom 
'.'."isj'^'t  were  males  and  2fil,477  females.  Sum  contri- 
buted for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  l«:t8-3<»,  82,'J7I/.  An- 
iniul  value  of  real  jiropertv  in  1815,  I.2IKI,32V. :  profits  of 
trades  and  prolesslons  in  ditto,  .''>in,>2l/. 

.Staffoho.  a  pari,  and  niun.  bor.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland,  liiuid.  PIrelirll,  in  the  above  co.,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Sow,  crossed  here  by  a  neat  stone 
bridge,  23  m.  N.N.W.  Hlnningham.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor., 
which  Includes,  with  the  old  hor.,  a  portion  of  the  par. 
of  Castle-church,  In  |n4I,  !t,l.'i2.  It  is  generally  well- 
liullt.  the  bouses,  several  of  which  are  hand.ionie.  being 
of  brick  and  slate;  and  Is  paved  iind  ligliti'il  with  gas, 
nniler  the  provinions  of  n  local  art :  n  good  supply  of 
wider  Is  procureil  from  several  public  pumps.  The  priu- 
cip.d  street  runs  N.N.W.  Innn  the  bridge;  aiul  near  its 
<entre  is  the  inarkct-xpiare,  in  which  l<  the  county-ball, 
a  lariie  uiodern  liullilui);  of  ^tone,  coniprl»lng  several 
handsimut  apartments,  besides  an  assend>l\-room,  a 
grand  jury  room,  courts  foi  the  assixes  and  sctshnis, 
mayor's  oltlee,  and  other  apartnienfs.  The  comity  gaid 
Is  also  a  modern  structure  of  extensive  dimensions,  and 
well  arranged,  both  fur  the  health  and  clasaltlcaliuii  of 
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prisoners,  200  of  whom  may  be  accommodated  in  leparate 
cells,  Stafford  has  two  pars.,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Chad's, 
now  consolidated  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure, 
in  the  early  English  style,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a  lofty  octagonal  tower ;  about  9,00U/.  have  been  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions  for  the  repair  and  restoration 
of  this  venerable  structure.  Chrlstchurch  and  St.  Paul's 
have  been  recently  erected  ;  the  latter  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  Gothic  architecture.  St.  Chad's  is  a  Norman 
structure,  with  more  recent  English  additions.  There  is  b 
small  but  very  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  chapel ;  and  the 
Wt'sleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  each  places  of  worship,  mostly  with  at- 
tached Sunday-schools.  The  grammar  school,  an  an- 
cient foundation,  was  mucli  enlarged  by  Edward  VI, : 
the  income  from  the  endowment  exceeds  370/.  a  year, 
two  thirds  of  which  are  paid  to  tlie  head  master,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  usher.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  of  the 
town ;  but  the  number  of  those  on  tlie  foundation  seldom 
exceeds  120.  The  appointment  of  the  masters  is  vested 
in  the  corporation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  LiclifieM  and  Coventry.  A  diocesan  national  school 
is  established  here,  and  a  Lancastrian  school  is  supported 
by  subscription.  The  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  within  the  archdea- 
conry of  Stafford  is  not  only  liberally  supported  by  sub- 
scription, but  has  an  income  of  2,40(l/.  a  year,  arising  from 
funded  property.  Superannuated  or  infirm  clergymen, 
also,  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  charity.  The 
county  infirmary,  in  the  Foregate,  has  accommodation  for 
120  in-patients,  and  relieves  a  much  larger  numlier  of 
patients  at  their  own  dwellings.  It  has  a  respectable 
medical  staft".  The  county  lunatic  asylum,  establlsbetl  in 
1818,  receives  patients  not  only  from  the  co.  itself,  but  from 
the  kingdom  generally,  though  the  former  are  received 
on  lower  terms  than  the  others.  This  establishment  is 
supported  bo'h  by  subscription  and  funded  property  ;  it 
isadmirably  conducted,  and  may  justly  rank  among  the 
principal  asylums  in  tlie  kingdom. 

'I'he  buildings  comprise  accommodation  for  170  pa- 
tients, and  the  gardens  cover  an  area  of  several  acres. 
There  is  an  almshouse;  but  it  is  only  poorly  en- 
dowed, and  fast  falling  to  decay.  The  inanufaciure  of 
shoes  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  several  manul'uctnrers  employ  I5(i  hands  :  a  good 
workman  can  earn  from  20i.  to  30s.  a  week,  and  there  is 
a  steady  demand  lor  labour.  The  tanning  of  leatlier  is 
no  longer  carried  on  to  any  extent.  Stafford  it  noted,  In 
common  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  excellent  qua- 
lity of  its  ale. 

I'he  Manchester  and  Ilirmingham  Railway  passes  close 
to  the  town,  where  it  has  a  principal  station.  It  has 
been,  and  no  doubt  will  coutimie  to  be,  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  town. 

It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  two  banks.  Staf- 
ford was  incorporated  in  tlie  reign  of  John.  It  it 
divided,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  into  two 
wards.  Its  oliicers  being  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors. 

The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held 
here.  The  bor.  has  returned  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
sincejfho  23d  Kdward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  resident  freemen.  The 
lloundary  Act  included  a  piirt  of  the  parish  of  Castle, 
church  with  the  old  borough,  Registered  electors,  in 
183U-4U,  l,-M\  The  custom  of  borough-Kiigilsh,  by 
which  lands  descend  to  the  younger  son,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails  within  the  town  and 
libei'ties. 

Stafford  Is,  also,  the  election-town  for  the  N.  division 
of  the  CO.,  as  well  as  the  principal  seat  of  a  poor-law 
union  comiirisiiig  21  pars.  Markets  on  Saturday  :  fairs, 
April  r>..  May  14.,  June  '25.,  Uct.  3.,  and  Dec.  .V,  chiefly 
for  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  also  a  fortnightly  cattle 
market. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  S.W,  the  town,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  old  castle,  demolished  at  the  close  of  the  parlia- 
mentary wars.  Sir  George  Jerningliam,  now  Uaron  Staf- 
ford, has  built  a  massive  structure  alter  the  design  of  the 
old  fabric.     (Private  Information.) 

ST.VMFOHD,  a  pari,  and  mini.  Ixir.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland,  S.W.  extremity  co.  Lincoln,  on  the  Wei- 
land  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  hve  arches),  3Sm. 
S.  Lincoln,  and  80  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  includes  .Stamford-baron  with  the  old  bor., 
a  small  portion  id  the  par.  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  liver,  and  ill  co.  Northampton,  In  1841,  7,760. 
It  is  well  built,  principally  of  stone,  partly  paved,  well 
lightetl  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  Wo> 
Ihorpe,  almut  I  in.  distant ;  but  the  streets  are  so  Irre- 
gularly luhl  out  as  scarcely  ti.  admit  of  description.  An 
act  of  parlianient  was,  however,  piissiil  in  1841  for  cor- 
recting some  of  these  defects,  nnd  lor  the  lieltor  cleansing 
and  paving  the  town  ;  and  the  coinmissloners  lor  exe- 
cuting the  act  seem  resolviHl  thai  its  powers  shall  be  put 
Into  full  operation,  Mr.  Ne'vcninb,  proprietor  of  the 
J  A  2 
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Slamfbrd  Mercury,  has  lately  improved  the  N.  entrance 
of  the  town,  called  Scotgate,  by  the  erection  ofnumeroua 
hou>e<  in  an  admirable  style  of  architecture ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  land  N.  from  the  river  being  common,  and  that 
in  the  parish  of  Stamford-baron,  consisting  of  the  park 
and  demesne  of  Burghley,  preclude  the  probability,  at 
present,  of  any  great  increase.  ( Mun.  Bound.  Report.) 
The  town.hall,  rebuilt  In  1776,  a  large  and  fine  edifice, 
comprises  a  sessions-room,  gaol,  and  muniment-olBce ; 
the  town  has,  also,  a  small  well-arranged  theatre, 
and  assembly  rooms.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  churches,  of  which  only  6  remain  out  of  14.  St. 
Mary's,  considered  the  mother-church,  was  built  about 
the  end  of  the  I3th  century,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  later 
English  style,  having  a  very  fine  tower  and  spire.  All 
Saints  is  an  extremely  handsome  building,  with  a  tower 
and  octangular  croci(Rted  spire.  The  livings  are  all  In 
the  gift  o(  the  Marquis  of  Rxeter,  except  St.  John's, 
of  which  Richard  Newcomb,  Esq.  is  Joint  patron.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have  each  places  of  worship,  and  thereare  numerous 
Sunday-schools.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in  IMS, 
is  well  endowed,  the  nett  income  of  the  master  being 
nearly  700/.  a  year ;  but  the  school  has  for  many  years  past 
been  of  little  service  to  the  inhabs.  A  blue-coat  school 
aflbrds  clothing  and  Instruction  to  about  150  boys  :  the 
petty-schi>ol  was  founded  In  1604,  and  a  girls'  national 
sctiool  was  established  In  1815.  "The  endowed  charities 
are  numerous  and  valuable :  several  hospitals,  or  aims, 
houses,  have  been  founded  at  difTerent  times ;  besides 
which,  there  are  several  considerable  bequests  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor.  A  handsome  infirmary  has  re- 
cently been  built  near  the  town,  and  furnishes  accom- 
modation for  about  30  in-patients  and  i.W  out-patients. 
There  are  no  manufactures ;  but  a  considerable  business 
is  carried  on  in  matting,  and  in  a  retail  trade  with  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Wetland  is  navigable  for  barges 
from  hence  to  the  sea.  In  the  town  are  excellent  hot 
and  cold  buths  :  and  races  are  held  in  March  and  Juiy, 
on  Wittering  Heath,  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  2  weetcfy 
newspapers,  and  3  banks.  Markets  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day, the  latter  being  for  corn.  Fairs,  Mid-lent  Monday, 
Monday  before  May  12.,  and  Nov.  8. 

.Stamford  (an.  Stean-fonle,  meaning  the  paved  ford) 
was  Incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.  It  is  divided, 
imder  the  Mun.  Kel'orm  Act,  into  2  wards,  its  officers 
being  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  18  counciliors. 
Corp.  rev.,  in  1839,  4,107/.  12s.  2d,  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder,  and  there  is  a  court 
for  tiie  recovery  of  debts  under  40/.  The  custom  of 
borough-Kngllsh,  by  which  landed  property  descends  to 
the  youngest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers, 

ftrcvaiis  liere ;  but  there  is  only  one  copyhold  house 
n  (he  town.  Stamford  has,  with  some  intermissions, 
sent  'i  meins.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edw.  1., 
the  right  of  cloctlon  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
tlie  resident  freemen  and  inlialis.  paying  scot  and  tot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  l>y  the  Boundary  Act, 
so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  Stamford-baron  S.  the 
river.  Reg.  electors  in  iai9-40,  679.  Stamford  is  like- 
wise the  principal  town  of  a  poor-law  uni<m  comprising 
37  pars.  The  remains  of  conventual  buildings,  wiiich 
are  found  abundantly  in  dilTfrent  parts  of  the  town, 
show  that  it  was  formerly  of  some  importance  as  an 
erclesiastieal  settlement ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I II.  it 
became,  for  a  brief  period,  the  seat  of  a  university,  which, 
however,  soon  leii  to  decay. 

Within  a  short  di!<tanccof  the  town,  en  its  E.  side,  is 
Burghlpy  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marouis  of 
Exeter,  one  of  the  finest  Eilialictii.in  residences  in  the 
kingdom .    ( Bonud.  mid  Mun.  Hi-portt,  S(C. ) 

.STAKOARl),  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Pomerania,  on  the  lima,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  21  m. 
K.  by  S.  Stettin.  Pop.,  H,,'i()(l.  The  cupola  of  St.  Mary's 
churuii  issuppo.ied  to  be  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Ger- 
m.'iiiy.  It  lias  a  CDllegR  or  gymnasium,  founded  by  a 
private  citizen  in  |ii3l,  a  •chool  of  arts,  &c.,  with  distit- 
lerli's  and  dlflferent  liranrhes  of  manufacture. 

S  Ti'M'TlS,  an  Important  town  and  river  port  of  the 
I'russian  states,  cap.  Pomerania,  and  of  a  reg.  of  tlie 
san)e  name,  on  tlie  left  h.ink  of  the  thler,  aliout  36  ni, 
above  where  it  unites  with  the  Baltic,  lat.  .'i3°  23'  20"  N., 
long.  14"  .'13' E.  Pop.,  in  l>i3S,3i,l(K).  {Brrnhaut.)  It 
communicates  by  a  liridge  witii  a  sniiurh  on  the  riglit 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
well  l)uiit.  ami  is  tiie  most  aiieient  as  well  iis  the  principal 
town  of  Pomerania.  Prinolnal  edifices,  the  royal  eastie, 
governor's  house,  mint,  esehange,  arsenal,  and  theatre. 
It  has  s.'veral  churehes.orwiiith  theprinripal,  St.  Mary's, 
was  foinideil  in  I2lhl.  The  warehouses  l)eiiinging  to  the 
salt  company  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  In  Prussia. 
Tlie  royal  square  is  ornamented  iiy  a  statue  of  Frederick 
the  (ireat.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  autho- 
rities :  and  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a  gymna- 
sium {illmlir)  founded  in  1543.  an  olxcrvatory,  a  semi- 
nary for  tiie  training  of  sclioolniasters,  a  piilillc  library, 
and  various  otiicr  literary  institutioni.     Ship  and  boat 
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building,  and  the  forging  of  anchors,  are  extensively  car. 
ried  on  ;  there  are  also  distilleries,  with  a  considerable 
variety  of  manufactures.  Stettin  is  the  seat  of  an  ex. 
tensive  and  growing  commerce,  and  is  now,  indeed,  the 
principal  port  of  importation  in  PrusslB.  She  owes  this 
distinction  mainly  to  her  litiuUion.  The  Oder,  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  Is 
navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Ratlbor,  near  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  Is  united 
by  means  of  canals  with  the  Vistula,  Elbe,  Spree, 
&c,  Stettin  is,  consequently,  the  principal  emporium  of 
some  very  extensive  and  ilourishing  countries ;  and  is 
not  only  the  port  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Breslaw, 
&c.,  but  also  of  Berlin  ;  being,  next  to  Dantzic,  the  prin. 
cipal  port  in  the  Prussian  dom.  Hence,  at  the  proper 
seasons,  its  wharfs  are  crowded  with  lighters  that  bring 
down  the  produce  of  the  different  countries  traversed  by 
the  river,  and  carry  back  colonial  products  and  other 
articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture.  Vessels  of 
considerable  burden,  or  those  drawing  above  7  or  8  it. 
water,  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  the  mouth 
of  tiie  river,  at  Swinemunde,  the  outport  of  Stettin,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  isle  of  Usedom.  (See  Swinbmi'noe.) 
There  is  a  great  wool  fair  in  the  month  of  June  each 
year.  A  bank,  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  is  also  established 
here,  with  an  insurance  company,  &c.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  consist  of  linens,  corn,  wool,  timber, 
and  staves,  zinc,  manganese,  bones,  oil-cake,  bottles,  &c. 
The  imports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products ;  wine,  indigo,  and  other  dye  stuffs ;  cotton 
stuffs,  yarn,  and  raw  cotton  ;  herrings,  hardware,  oil,  tal- 
low, coal,  8(dt,  &c.  Stettin  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  woollen  stufft,  hosiery,  leather,  sail-cloth,  tobacco, 
&c ,  and  the  most  extensive  sugar  refinery  In  Prussia. 
In  1834  there  belonged  to  the  port  200  vessels  of  the  bur- 
den of  49,892  tons,  being  about  one  third  part  of  all  the 
ships  belonging  to  Prussia.  During  the  same  year  there 
entered  the  port  1744  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
170,348  tons, 

STEUBEN  VILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Ohio, 
cap,  Jefferson-co,  on  the  Ohio,  45  m.  W.  by  S.  Pitts- 
burg. Pop.,  in  1840,  5,203.  It  is  a  flourishing  well-built 
town,  having  woollen,  cotton,  steam-engine,  and  other 
machine  factories ;  saw,  flour,  and  paper  mills ;  printi  ig 
establishments,  lit. ;  the  machinery  in  many  of  which  is 
impelled  by  steam.  It  presents  every  probability  of  a 
rapid  Increase,  the  country  around  being  rich  and  po- 
pulous,    {Amer.  Almanac,  and  Cgc.) 

STEYNING,  a  market-town  and  par,  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Steyning ;  area  of  par. 
3,290  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,436.  The  town,  on  the  Adnr, 
5  m.  from  the  English  Channel,  and  \\\  m.  S.  Hcirshain  ; 
consists  of  four  indifferently  built  streets.  It  has  a  very 
curious  Norman  church,  with  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
and  very  elaborate  detail.  (Ricktnan  t  Gothic  Archit.) 
The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  .108/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Brotherhood  Hall,  an  old  edifice 
of  the  lime  proliably  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  appropriated  to 
a  free  school,  founded  in  1614,  for  the  classical  education 
of  10  hoytt  This  town  has  never  been  of  any  consider- 
able importance,  and,  in  fact,  would  not  have  been  worth 
mentioning  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  fortlic  circum- 
stance of  its  having  sent  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  'I  he  frHnciiise 
was  nominally  vested  in  the  inhab.  householders  paying 
scot  and  lot ;  but  was  really  In  the  hands  of  the  Dulie  ol' 
Norfolk,  the  proprietor  of  the  bor.  It  is  a  polling  place 
for  the  W.  division  of  the  CO.,  and  has  petty  sessions. 

STIRLING,  a  central  and  marit.  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  the  co.  Perth,  E.  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Lin- 
lithgow, S.  the  latter,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton,  and  W. 
the  latter  and  Loch  Lomond.  Area,  321, 2H0  acres,  incl. 
8.320  acres  water.  .Surface  extremely  diversified,  con. 
sisting  partly  of  high  mnuntalns  ;  partly  of  extensive 
moors,  bpgs,  &c. ;  and  partly  of  very  rich  alluvial  carse 
lands.  Sen  Lomond,  the  most  celebrated  and  best  known 
of  the  Highland  mountains.  In  the  N,W.  part  of  the  co., 
iinmcdiatelv  above  Loch  I..omond,  has  an  altitude  nf 
3,1111  It.  'the  Fiiitry,  Campsie,  and  Lennox  liills  lie  in 
the  middle  and  S.  parts  of  the  co. :  the  surface,  irom 
Denny  N.W.  to  Loch  Lomond,  is  in  most  places  very 
bleak  and  sterile.  The  low  alluvial  or  carse  lands,  whiili 
are  extremely  productive,  lie  on  both  sides  the  Fortli 
but  principally  on  Its  S.  bank,  extending  from  Falkirk  tu 
above  Stirling.  They  are  supposed  to  comprise,  in  ail, 
from  3.'i,0(K)  to  45,000  acres,  'rhey  consist  principally  of 
a  bluish  clay,  intermixed  with  sand.  In  the  W.  parisiics 
clay  soil  predominates  I  and,  as  It  rests  on  a  bottom  nf 
hard  ferrugimms  clay  (lilt).  It  is  cold  and  wet  In 
some    places    along    the    rivers   tlie  soil    is   light   and 

fravelly.  In  the  high  moors  it  is  mossy;  and  in  tli» 
iwer  grounds  tliere  are  considerable  peat  bogs.  Se- 
veral large  estates ;  but  property  a  goml  deal  dlviiit'il. 
Farms  in  the  lower  districts  vary  from  20  to  'M) 
acres ;  but,  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  they 
are  much  larger.    Agriculture  very  various ;  but  gene- 
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ralljr  welt  luited  to  the  titaation  and  climate.  Drainage 
has  recently  been  practited  on  a  very  ezteniive  acale. 
In  the  carse,  wheat,  bean>,  barley,  and  clover,  but  par- 
tlcularlv  the  first  two,  are  the  principal  crops.  On  the 
lighter  lands,  turnips  are  largely  cultivated ;  oats  being 
the  prevailing  crop  on  all  the  poorer  high  lands.  Po- 
tatoes generally  cultivated.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  black- 
faced  Linton  breed;  but  Cheviots  have  been  largely 
Introduced.  Besides  the  cattle  bred  in  the  co.,  whicn 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  goodness,  great  numbers  of 
Highland  cattle  are  annually  purchased  for  feeding  ut 
the  Falkirk  trf/tlt.  These  are  the  greatest  fairs,  or 
markets  for  cattle  of  any  in  Scotland.  They  are  held  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct. ;  the  last  being 
the  largest.  Cattle  in  all  sorts  of  condition  are  brought 
to  them  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principally  from 
the  north  ;  as  are  also  sheep  and  horses.  At  an  average, 
it  is  supposed  that  about  80,000  cattle,  60,000  sheep,  and 
,'>,000  horses,  are  annually  disposed  of  at  these  trysts. 
Estimating  the  cattle  to  be  worth  7/.  each,  the  sheep  lli., 
and  the  horses  IM.,  their  entire  value  will  be  nearly 
650,000/.  ( Youalt  on  Callle,  ^c,  p.  121.) 

Stirlingshire  is  said  to  have  about  13,000  acres  of 
n.itural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  plantations. 
The  E.  parts  of  the  co.  have  a  flnely  diversified  appear- 
imce;  and  the  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled  by  any  other  in  Britain.  {See  next  art.) 
Coal  abundant ;  and  there  are  large  supplies  of  iron- 
stone, freestone,  &c.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
lis.  id.  an  acre.  Extensive  works  have  long  been 
established  at  Carron,  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  the 
nianut^icture  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for 
civil  or  warlike  purposes.  (See  Carhon.)  Exclusive  of 
liistilleries,  some  branches  of  manufacture,  on  a  pretty 
considerable  scale,  are  carried  on  at  St.  Ninian's,  Stirling, 
Falkirk,  and  other  towns.  Principe'  river.  Forth ;  to  which 
are  tributary  the  Carron,  Bannockburn,  and  other  small 
streams.  Stirling  has  25  pars.,  and  returns  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  in  1839-40,  2,323. 
The  bor.  of  Stirling  unites  with  the  bors.  of  Inver- 
keithiiig,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Culross ;  and 
the  bor.  of  Falkirk  with  tliose  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark, 
Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  in  returning  representatives. 
In  1841  Stirling  had  15,837  inhabited  houses,  and  82,179 
inhabitants,  of  whom  41,070  were  males,  and  41,109 
females.  Valued  rent,  108,509<.  Scotch.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  in  1815,  2lg,76U. 

Stirling,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  market 
town,  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Forth,  30  m.  W.N.W.  Edinburgh,  and  22  m.  N.E. 
Glasgow.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  the  suburb 
of  St.  Ninians,  in  1841,  10,745.  The  situation  of  Stirling 
is  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  It  is  built  on  the  S.E.  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  which,  rising  from  one  of  the  most  fertile 
plains  in  Scotland,  terminates  on  the  N.  and  W.,  imme- 
diately over  the  river,  in  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock,  about 
3U0  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  castle.  It 
consequently  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Edinburgh ; 
but  its  situation  is  finer,  more  central,  and  in  all  respects 
more  suitable  for  the  capital  of  Scotland.  The  view 
from  the  castle,  if  not  unrivalled,  is,  at  all  events,  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  com- 
bines all  that  can  give  variety,  interest,  and  grandeur 
to  a  prospect.  To  the  E.  it  extends  over  the  richest 
valley  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  commanding  all 
the  windings  of  the  Forth ;  to  the  W.  is  the  fertile  strath 
of  Menteith,  the  view  in  this  direction  being  bounded  by 
Ben  Lomond;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of 
the  Ochill  hills ;  and  immediately  (o  the  S.  is  the  field 
of  Bannockburn,  the  Marathon  of  Bruce  and  of  Scot* 
land. 

"  The  principal  street,  which  extends  from  the  castle 
down  tlie  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  narrow  cross  streets 
branching  from  it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side,  is 
open  and  spacious ;  and  the  houses,  tliough  many  of  them 
bear  marks  of  antiquity,  are  generally  lofty  and  comfort- 
able.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Forth  ( flnislied  in  1835)  has 
been  begun,  and  streets  are  proposed  to  be  built  from  it 
nil  tlie  low  ground  to  the  E.  ol  tliu  town.  Several  neat 
houses  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  neighlraurhood. 
Klaiiy  resi>ectable  families  have  been  induced  to  settle  in 
Stirling,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  living,  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  society  which 
the  town  affords."  (Farl.  Bouml.  Hep.) 

Tlie  principal  building  is  the  castle.  A  fortress  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  on  its  site  by  the  Romans,  and 
there  can  lie  no  doubt  of  its  xrpat  antimiity.  Its  inac- 
cessible situation  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
point  where  tlie  Forth  first  becomes  fordable,  renders  it, 
as  it  were,  tl  e  key  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nl'  the  Higlilimds  on  the  other.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Stirling  .tarly  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  that  it  was  for  a  lengthened  period  a  favourite  royal 
resichMu'e,  and  the  seat  uf  the  Icgislnture.  Previously  to 
tlie  invention  of  artillery,  the  cantlu  was  a  place  of  great 
strength ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  additions  made  to 
the  works  in  mure  modern  times,  It  could  not  oppose 
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my  eiTectual  resistance  to  an  army  properly  supplied 
with  artillery.  It  Is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre,  and,  besides  other  structures, 
includes  the  old  royal  palace,  principally  built  by 
James  V.,  and  the  parliament  house;  but  those  vene- 
rable structures  have,  by  a  scandalous  outrage  on  taste 
and  national  associations,  been  degraded  into  barrackt 
for  common  soldiers  !  It  is  stipulated  in  the  articles  of 
union  with  England,  that  Stirling  castle  shall  be  always 
garrisoned,  and  kept  in  repair. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  town- 
house,  gaol.  Cowan's  hospital,  founded  in  1639,  and  richly 
endowed;  the  athenieum,  with  a  spire  120ft.  In  height,  a 
hall  for  thecircuit  and  sheriff  courts,  &c.  The  old  church, 
a  venerable  Gothic  edifice,  a  portion  of  which  formed 

ftart  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  in  1494.  hai 
ong  been  divided  into  two  places  of  worship :  James  V  I., 
when  a  child,  was  crowned  in  it,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567, 
the  coronation  sermon  being  preached  by  the  famous  re- 
former, John  Knox.  Three  churches  belong  to  the  Seces- 
sion :  and  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  Independents,  Epis- 
copalians, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Rom.  Caths.,  have 
each  I  church.  There  are  altogether  4  churches  belonging 
to  the  establishment.  Some  of  the  houses  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  principal  Scotch  nobles  are  still  met  witli 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Religious  dissent  prevails 
in  Stirling,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  town  of  Scotland.  Ehenezer  Erskine,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Stirling,  was  (along  with  his  brother  Ralph, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Dunfermline)  a  founder  of  the 
Secession,  or  Associate  Synod,  about  1740.  This  town 
has  been  long  eminent  for  its  schools,  particularly  those 
for  classical  literature.  It  has  also  a  mechanics'  Institute, 
and  several  public  libraries. 

Exclusive  of  Cowan's  hospital,  noticed  above,  founded 
by  a  citizen  of  that  name,  Stirling  has  two  other  well- 
endowed  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  4,000<.  left 
In  mortmain  for  tiehalf  of  the  poor.  But,  "  where  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  ;  " 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ample  provision  in  question, 
pauperism  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  this  as  in  most  other 
Scotch  towns. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  tliat  of  tartans,  tartan  shawls, 
carpets,  and  yarns,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  the  dyeing  of  yarns,  home-made  cloths,  and  silks 
is  ."ilso  carried  on.  Cotton  goods  are  manufactured, 
tho  jgh  to  no  great  extent,  with  ropes,  malt,  leather,  soap, 
and  candles.  The  town  has  extensive  markets,  the  Corn 
Exchange  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland:  it  has  also 
a  considerable  coasting  and  retail  trade.  About  100  ves- 
sels are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the  Forth  up 
to  Stirling,  and  steam-packets,  which  in  summer  are 
crowded  with  passengers,  ply  daily  between  the  town 
and  Granton  Pier,  near  Edinburgh.  (Hound.  Rtp.)  The 
town  has  a  branch  bank  of  the  Banic  of  Scotland,  and 
four  other  branch  banks,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Stirling  received  its  first  charter  from  Alexander  I. 
!n  1120:  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  3  bailies,  and 
18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about  3,000{.  a  year. 
The  bor.  unites  witn  Dunfermline,  Culross,  Inverkeith- 
ing,  and  S.  Queensferry,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.    Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  497. 

Stirling  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  Scotch  history. 
In  1297  Wallace  defeated  a  formidable  English  army  close 
to  the  town  ;  and  the  victory  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn, 
in  1314,  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  James 
II.  was  born  in  the  castl.! ;  and  there,  in  1452,  he  basely 
murdered,  with  his  own  hand,  the  Earl  Douglas,  whom 
he  had  inveigled  thither  by  tfie  grant  of  a  safe  conduct, 
and  the  assurances  of  friendship  I  Stirling  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  James  V.,  and  it  continued  to  be  his  fa- 
vourite residence.  Here,  also,  James  VI.  resided  with 
his  tutor,  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  (.Scotarum  »ui 
neciili  facile  princeps),  till  he  was  13  years  of  age  ;  and 
here,  as  already  stated,  he  was  crowned  in  1567. 

The  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  in  Scotland,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  a  short  way  from  Stirling.  Its  ruins  are  still 
very  considerable.  (Private  Iftformation.) 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Hants,  huiid.  King's  Somboum,  on  the  Test,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Anton,  and  on  the  Andover  Canal,  3  m.  W.  N.  W, 
Winchester.  \rpa  of  par.,  1,220  acres.  Pop,,  in  1831, 
851.  The  town  comprises  only  a  single  street,  in  which 
are  numerous  inns,  its  principal  support  being  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  London  and 
Exeter.  It  has  a  town-hail,  a  neat  edifice,  erected  in  1810 
by  the  present  Marqui  i  of  Westminster.  From  the  first  of 
hlizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised  this  petty  place,  or  rather  iti 
proprietors,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C. 

STOCKHOLM,  a  cclebr.Ued  city  of  the  N.   of  Eu- 
rope, the  cap.  of  Sweden,  at  the  junoti(m  of  the  Lake 
Mcelar  with  tlio  Baltic,  440  m.  W.  by  S.  Petersburg, 
,  Ut  59°  iiO'  31"  N,,  long.  17°  64'  E.    Pop.,  in  lt)39,  83,885. 
3  A   3 
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It  ii  very  strikingly  situated,  partly  on  a  numtwr  of 
itianda,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  partly  on  the 
mainland,  upon  both  aides  of  the  Strait,  covering  al- 
together an  area  of  about  4}  sq.  miles.  The  view  of 
the  city,  when  approached  from  the  Baltic,  commands 
the  palace,  the  principal  bridge,  and  other  prominent 
objects,  and  is  extremrly  grand  and  imposing.  "  On 
the  islands,  and  more  particularly  on  those  called  Stock- 
holm (isl.  of  the  Castle),  Ridriarholm  {Kn\ghti'  isl.),  and 
HeU;e  Audi's  holm  (isl.  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  all  so  near 
each  other  that  they  are  unitefl  by  13  short  bridges  of 
stone,  and  others  of  wood,  stand  the  king's  palace,  the 
great  cathedral,  the  bank,  the  hall  of  the  diet,  and  most 
of  the  more  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  city  :  but  the 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are  built  on  the 
mainland,  which  un  the  N.  side,  called  the  Ntirrmalm, 
or  N.  suburb,  slopes  gradually  backwards  from  the  shore; 
but  on  the  S.  side,  or  the  Sudermalm,  rises  in  bold  ab- 
rupt clilfa,  where  the  white  houses  nestle  beautifully 
among  shading  trees.  I'he  streets  on  the  mainland  are 
in  general  pretty  regular,  though  not  very  wide ;  but 
many  of  those  on  the  islands  are  as  narrow  and  crooked 
as  a  lover  of  irregularity  could  desire.  On  the  three 
principal  islands  most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  in 
the  N.  and  S.  suburbs  the  greater  part  are  of  stuccoed 
brick,  painted  white,  yellow,  or  faint  blue.  In  the  remote 
suburbs,  wood  is  still  the  only  material  employed.  In 
most  of  the  houses  the  stairs  and  lobbies  are  of  a  dark 
blue  stone,  with  such  a  slippery  surface  that  the  stranger 
is  exposed  to  many  a  tumble  before  he  gets  accustomed 
to  them.  Most  of  the  great  thoroughfares  .ire  tolerably 
well  paved,  but  they  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  font- 
paths.  In  all  parts  of  the  city  it  has  been  necessary, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  build  upon  piles. 
There  are  no  fortifications  of  any  kind  round  Stock- 
holm."   (Sremner,  i.  342.) 

Except  some  churches,  few  buildings  of  importance 
are  situated  in  the  N.  suburb.  It  contains,  however,  the 
two  principal  squares  of  the  city ;  one  of  which,  the 
"  King's  Garden,"  bordered  with  large  shady  trees,  has  a 
good  statue  of  Charles  XIII. ;  while  the  other,  called 
the  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  opera  house,  in  which  Gustavus  III.  was 
assassinated  in  I79'.2),  has  a  well-executed  statue  of  the 
hero  whose  name  it  bears.  From  this  square  a  very 
handsome  bridge  opens  a  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal island  and  the  royal  palace;  and,  as  all  heavy 
goods  are  here  carried  by  water,  it  forms  the  most 
lashionable  and  agreeable  lounge  in  .Stockholm.  The 
line  of  this  l)ridge  crosses  Helge-Aud's  island,  cutting 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  latter,  which,  being  iitted  up  as 
a  garden,  is  the  resort  of  the  best  society  of  llie  capital. 

The  Sodermalm,  or  S.  suburb,  is  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  bridge,  underneath  which  are  sluices  for  draw- 
ing off  the  waters  of  tlic  lake.  It  has  2  fine  churches, 
and  a  statUv?  of  Charles  XII.  on  the  military  parade. 

Though  Stockholm  has  numerous  statues,  it  has  but 
few  public  edifices  of  an  ornamental  character.     The 
palace,    however,    an    immense    quadrangular    edifice, 
begun  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.,  has  a  majestic 
appearance  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed.     Its 
N.  and  S.  faces  being  prolonged  eastward,  towards  the 
sea,  inclose  t)etween  them  a  flower-garden.     The  lower 
part  is  of  polished  granite  ;  the  upper,  of  brick  covered 
with  cement.     It  contains  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  I 
sculpture,  with  several  good  works  by  Swedish  artists  ;  ' 
a  picture-gallery,  in  which  are  a  few  fine  paintings  by  i 
Haphael,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  Ostade,  &e. ;  some  other  j 
superior  paintings  in  the  queen's  apartment ;  the  royal  I 
library,  with  40,0il()  vols.  (Hremnrr),  in  which  a  copy  ! 
of  every  book  printinl  in  Sweden  must  l)e  deposited  ;  the  | 
mint,  the  repository  of  national  archives,  and  a  chapel,  ; 
very  splendidly  fitted  up.     Kruad  and  massive  quays,  j 
which  surround  the  palace  on  its  K,  and  N.  sides  to-  ; 
wards  the   principal    harbour,  effectually  prevent  the  | 
noise  and  confusiim  of  the  shipping,  which  at  one  point 
is  very  cicnse,  from  reaciiing  tlie  royal  apartments.     On  | 
one  or  the  quays,  within  view  of  the  palace  windows,  is  a  i 
ttatue  of  Gustavus  III.  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  leading  from  this  point,  a  small,  but  handsome 
obelisk,  has  been   raised  to  his  memory.    The  king's 
•tables,  on  an  adjacent  island,   form  a  very  extensive 
quadrangular  building,  having  accommodation  for  120 
horses.     Tlin  cimrclu's,  externally,  are  in  general  devoid 
of  architectural  merit;  but  tlic  cathedral  .or  .St. Nicholas's 
chnri-h,  adjoining  the  palace,   in   which   the  kings  of 
Su'pden  are  crowned,  is  imposing,  from  its  mass,  and  has 
annic  paintings  and  sculptures  of  merit,  and  a  remarkable 
piece  of  carving,  representing  St.  George  and  the  dragon. 
But  the  most  Inti-resting  cliiirrh  h  the  Kiddarhoim,  in 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  are  buried,  and  in  which  are 
preserved  many  national  military  tropliies.    'i'he  spire 
of  this  church,  destroyed  l)y  lightning  in  IH.'t.'),  has  since 
l)een  replaced.     There  are  also  German,  Finnisii,  and 
Scotch  Prcsiiytcrian  churches  ;  a  synagogue,  &c.     Tin' 
Riddarliuset.  or  Hall  of  the  Hiet,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Christina,  Is  in  a  peculiar  style  of  arciiitcctiire,  and  has 


its  roof  ornamented  with  atatues.  The  room  In  which 
the  Diet  aasemblea  is  of  moderate  size.  Its  walls  are 
hung  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal  Swedish 
families,  and  Its  seats  are  Bulxlivided  into  4  distinct  com- 
partments, without,  however,  any  difference  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  fittings.  The  president's  chair,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Dutch  workmanship,  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall ;  the  nobles'  seats  being  on  the  right,  those  of 
the  clergy  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  town  and  country 
deputies  in  front.  In  the  intervals  of  the  diets  the  hall  ia 
sometimes  used  as  a  concert-room.  The  town-house  is 
an  old-fashioned  building,  with  4  wings.  The  military 
hospital,  on  one  of  the  more  remote  islands,  is  among  the 
t)est  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  hospital, 
founded  by  Gustavus  III.,  though  spacious,  is  not  so  well 
conducted. 

There  are  several  well-ordered  prisons,  and  public 
charities  of  various  descriptions  ;  including  a  foundling 
hospital,  to  which  many  ciiildren  are  carried,  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  one  of  the  (irincipal  sources  of  the  profligacy 
for  which  the  city  is  distinguished.  In  the  country  parts 
of  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate 
children  is  about  '20  to  I  ;  in  tlie  towns,  as  (>i  to  I ; 
whereas  in  Stockholm,  it  is  under  2^  to  1  !  The  pop. 
of  Stockholm  has  long  been  nearly  stationary,  or  has 
but  alowly  increased.  The  mortality  is  very  heavy, 
the  deaths  exceeding  the  births  by  above  1,200  a  year ;  a 
result  ascrlbable  partly  to  the  mortality  occasioned  bv 
the  foundling  hospital,  and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of 
dram-drinking,  and  the  poverty  and  damp  lodgings  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  classes. 

There  are  several  public  parks  In  the  neighbourhnod 
of  Stockholm.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  lijurgarlen 
(deer-garden),  to  the  E.  of  the  city.  From  its  great  ex. 
tent,  and  romantic  character,  Bremner  says  it  "  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe.  'I'lic 
rugged  peninsula,  of  which  It  occupies  the  greater  part, 
is  so  finely  varied  with  rocks  and  trees,  that  art,  whicli 
must  do  every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great  capitals, 
lias  here  only  not  to  Injure  nature.  The  margin  of  tlie 
peninsula  is  covered  with  old-fashioned  eating-houses, 
&c.  Within  this  confused  circle  runs  the  beautiful  carriage 
drive,  lined  with  modern  villas  of  classical  design,  Swiss 
cottages,  Italian  verandahs,  Ike.  Among  these  are  placed 
cofl'ee-iiouses,  equestrian  tlieatres,  and  dancing-rooms, 
while  the  space  between  them  and  the  road  is  occupieci 
with  flower-plots  and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic 
seats  are  scattered.  In  this  park  Is  the  bust  of  Bellman, 
a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence,  in  the  time  of  Gusta- 
vus III.  The  annivers.iry  of  this  poet's  birth  is  kept 
with  great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  especially  tiie 
Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  members,  headed  by  the  king 
himself,  come  out  in  festive  array,  to  parade  round  this 
bust,  which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with  grapes 
and  vine.Ieaves."  (Bremner's  Escura  ,i.  3CiO,'iCil.)  Not 
far  from  this  popular  monument  is  Jlosetiriahl,  a  fa- 
vourite summer  residence  of  the  king.  Tills,  like  all 
the  other  houses  in  the  park,  is  a  portable  tvooitcn 
edifice,  which  species  of  structure  is  very  common  all 
round  Stockholm.  Drottningshoim,  Haga,  &c.,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  capital,  are  other  royal  summer 
residences.  Near  Roseiidaiil  Palace  is  an  immense  por- 
phyry vase,  9  ft  in  height,  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  wliich 
cost  about  10,0(K)/.  t  Opposite  Haga  is  tlie  new  burial- 
ground,  a  spacious  cemetery,  in  which  are  some  fine  mo- 
numents. Carlberg  and  Uiriksdai  were  formerly  royal 
palaces  :  but  the  former  has  been  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary academy,  and  the  lattei  into  a  military  hospital. 

Stockholm  is  the  principal  emporium  of  Sweden.  Tlie 
entrance  to  the  harlinur  from  the  Baltic  is  intricate,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot ;  but  the  water 
is  deep,  and  the  harbour  itself  capacious  and  excellent, 
the  largest  vessels  lying  close  to  the  quays.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  iron,  timber,  and  deals.  The  shipping 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  materially  declined  of  late 
years;  it  amounted,  in  1H39,  to  only  130  ships,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  22,470  tons.  (See  Sweden.) 

Stockholm  is  also  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of 
the  kingdom,  having  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  silli, 
glass,  and  earthenware  factories,  iron-works  including 
a  factory  for  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  Ike.  con- 
ducted i)y  a  Mr.  Owen  from  Glasgow,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  &c.  "  The  stranger  who  lias  lately  come  from 
Cojienhagen  is  greatly  struck  with  tlie  contrast  between 
its  streets  and  tiiose  of  Stockholm.  The  silence  and 
order  of  the  Danish  capital  arc  liere  replaced  by  a  degree 
of  turmoil  and  activity,  indicative  nt  once  of  greater 
weaitli  and  greater  industry.  The  number  of  sliowy  or 
weli-Hlled  shops  is  not  very  great,  nor  are  they  niiicli 
frequented  ;  but  in  all  the  more  central  streets,  esperialiy 
near  the  pahtce,  gay  eqiiipagi's  are  in  constant  motion ; 
and  the  principal  quay,  exci'pt  at  tlie  resting  liour  of 
nmin,  exhibits  all  the  bustle  of  a  tliriving  sea-port." 
(/yrrjMiier,  1.  .'I.')7.)  The  more  Imi/orlant  branches  of 
commerce  are  generally  carried  on  by  natives  of  the 
city ;  settlers  from  the  provinces  being  comparatively 
few,  except  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  more  laburiuus 
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kinds  of  occupations.  Foreigners,  consisting  principally 
of  Germans  and  Englishmen,  witli  about  600  Jews,  are 
hut  few  In  number.  Considering,  indeed,  that  the  liing 
is  a  native  of  France,  and  the  proximity  of  tlie  city  to 
BuBsia,  thd  small  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Russians 
may  well  excite  surprise. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  a  common  complaint  that 
there  were  no  good  hotels,  and  that  lodgings  were  both 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  city.  But  several  inns  have  been 
recently  built,  and,  according  to  Bremner,  the  Stocli- 
holm  hotels  may  now  be  considered  fully  equal  to  those 
of  second-rate  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
They  do  not  supply  dinners,  which  may,  however,  be 
had  at  the  eating-houses,  where  a  pretty  good  dinner 
may  cost  about  2s.  "  Even  at  the  most  fashionable  places 
in  the  park,"  says  Bremuer,  '*  the  charge,  as  compared 
witli  Engiand,  is  extremely  moderate.  VVc  happened  to 
see  the  bill  for  a  dinner  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  Star  and  Garter.  Fish,  fruit,  and  every  delicacy  of 
the  season,  wore  served  in  profusion.  The  wines,  also, 
were  first-rate,  and  included  port  (here  a  dear  wine), 
sherry,  claret,  Rudelsheiiner,  champagne,  and  punch, 
supplied  to  !i4  guests ;  yet  the  whole  charge,  including  ^ 
attendance,  was  only  UoO  rix-dollars,  or  about  12«,  a  | 
head." 

During  the  summer  season  nearly  all  persons  in  ] 
tolerable  circumstances  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  environs.  At  all  the  public  places  visiters 
are  waited  on  by  women ;  and  a  stranger  is  surprised  to 
see  many  employments  entrusted  to  men  in  other 
countries  here  unilcrtaken  by  females.  The  ferry-boats, 
tor  instance,  are  almost  all  rowed  bv  Oalecarlian  females, 
in  their  peculiar  native  costume  ;  though,  if  we  may  rely 
on  Mr.  Murray's  account,  their  beauty  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  much  injured  by  this  masculine  employment. 

Stockholm  is  not  the  seat  of  a  university,  but  it  has 
several  distinguished  academies,  including  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  established  about  1740,  with  an  admirable 
museum  of  zoology  ;  the  Swedish  Academy,  founded  by 
Gustavus  III.;  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
wliich  has  produced  Sergei,  Fogclberg,  Bystrom,  &c. ; 
and  that  ol  literature,  a  college  of  medicine,  schools  of 
navigation,  drawing,  &c.,  with  societies  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  philosophy.  There  are  also  several 
clubs  and  reading-rooms,  on  much  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  London,  and  various  newspapers. 

Stockholm  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Birger, 
regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  13th  century.  It  became  the 
residence  of  the  Swedish  sovereign  suun  after  Birger's 
death,  but  was  not  recognised  as  the  capital  till  the  17th 
cealury,  previously  to  which,  Upsala  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  court.  (Utockliolm  and  Us  Environs,  Stockholm, 
1839;  Bremner,  Excursions  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  tjc, 
ii.  340—405. ;  Murray's  Handbook  for  the  N.  qf  Europe  j 
Coie,  He.) 

STUCKPORT,  a  pari,  bor.,  and  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
.^m.  S.E.  Manchester,  and  10  m.  N.  Macclesfield.  Tlie 
pari,  andraun.  bor.  comprises  the  townsliipof  Stockport, 
uith  part  of  those  of  Brinnington  and  licaton  Norris.and 
(he  hamlets  of  Brinksway  and  Edgeley  in  the  adjacent 
par.  of  Cheadie  ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  about  42,000  •, 
andin  1841,of  50,49.'<.  The  town-proper,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  militarv  station,  is 
built  on  an  abrupt  hill  beside  the  Mersey,  which,  sweep- 
ing round  its  E.  and  N.  boundary,  is  here  joined  by  the 
Tame.  From  the  bank  of  the  river  the  housea  rise  in 
successive  tiers  round  the  sides  of  the  hill,  from  .ue  base 
to  tlie  summit,  some  having  apartments  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  rock  ;  and  the  numerous  extensive  factories 
elevated  above  each  other,  and  spreading  over  the  town, 
give  It,  especially  when  lighted  up  at  night,  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. The  most  ancient  |iart  of  the  town  surrounds 
the  cliurch  and  market-place  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
wlience  various  streets  diverge  in  different  directions. 
The  principal  street,  called  the  Underbaiik,  follows  the 
direction  of  the  old  Roman  road  S,  to  Buxton.  Thi  le 
lirldgus  across  the  Mersey  connect  the  town-proper  with 
its  suburbs  of  Portwood  and  Heaton-Norris. 

I'urtwood,  in  the  township  of  Brinnington,  is  large, 
populous,  and  of  considerable  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial importance.  To  the  W.  of  Stockport  numerous 
streets,  houses  and  factories,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
liaiiilcts  of  Brinksway  and  Edgeley.  Heaton-Norris, 
whicli  is  situated  in  Lancashire,  communicates  with  the 
bi'tter  part  of  Stockport,  by  a  new  line  of  road,  made 
witliin  the  last  16  years,  and  a  noble  bridge  of  i  1  arclies 
across  the  valley  and  the  river.  The  arcli  over  the  river, 
built  of  hard  wliite  stone,  has  a  span  of  above  UO  It.,  and  an 
elevation  of  40  ft.  above  the  water.  The  arches  on  the 
(.'lieshire  side  are  carried  across  several  streets,  le.iving 
tlwiroughfares  underneath.  Stockport  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas  ;  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
lit  a  reasonable  rate.  The  par.  cliurch,  tlie  chief  public 
editicc,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  tlie  14th  century, 

*  The  Munh-ipai  Corf:ortilion  Rtport  t&y*,  Qiiproxlmativcly,  43,000, 
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but  has  been  much  patched  up  in  later  times.  The 
chancel  had  a  fine  decorated  E.  window ;  but  this  hai 
been  removed.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  is  a  lofty 
square  tower,  crowned  with  a  pierced  parapet  and  pinna- 
cles ;  and  in  the  interior  are  several  ancient  monuments. 
The  living,  a  rectory  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  1,8822., 
it  in  the  gift  of  Lady  Vernon.  There  are  2  chapels  of 
ease,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Thomas's,  both  perpetual 
curacies,  the  former  worth  22(M,,  in  private  patronage ; 
and  the  latter,  worth  1 10/.  a  year,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
rector  of  Stockport.  St.  Thomas's,  an  elegant  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  was  erected,  in  1S2S,  by  a  pari, 
grant,  at  an  expense  of  14,585/.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Friends,  Unita- 
rians, Roman  Catholics,  Sec. ;  and  a  good  and  handsome 
subscription  news-room.  A  covered  market  is  not 
much  frequented;  but  the  large  open  market  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  well  snppiied  and  well  attended, 
( A/un.  Corp.  Rep.)  A  free  grammar-school,  founded  In 
1487,  is  under  the  government  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany of  London.  It  gives  gratis  instruction  to  150  boys, 
from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  sons  of  inhabs.  of  Stockport, 
&c.,  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  Their  nomin- 
ation rests  with  three  visiters  appointed  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Court  of  Assistants.  The  master  has  a  salary  of 
210/.,  and  the  usher  of  105/.  a  year.  Some  liandsome 
buildings  for  this  foundation  have  been  lately  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  about  4,000/.  A  large  national  school  was  esta- 
blished at  Stockport  In  1805 ;  and  handsome  school- 
houses,  &c.,  were  built,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/.  A  great 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated  here : 
and  without  the  town  this  establishment  has  several 
branch  schools.  Most  of  the  religious  denominations 
have  their  own  Sunday-schools.  There  are  almshouses, 
for  6  poor  men,  founded  in  1683 ;  and  various  other  cha- 
rities for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (31*/  Hep.  on  Charities.) 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town  ;  and 
it  has  a  joint-stock  bank  and  two  branches  of  other  pro- 
prietary banks,  exclusive  of  a  savings'  bank. 

Formerly,  the  winding  and  throwing  of  silk  were  the 
principal  branches  of  industry  in  StocKport  ;  but  these 
have  declined  in  favour  of  the  cotton  in.tnufacture,  which 
row  occupies  the  greater  part  of  tlie  pop.  Several  large 
factories  have  been  constructed  of  late  years.  There  are 
also  several  silk-mills  in  full  activity,  the  rivera  affording 
an  ample  supply  of  water.  ( Mun.  Rep. )  The  import- 
ance m  Stockport  as  a  manufacturing  town  is,  however, 
chiefly  owing  to  its  abundant  supply  otcoal,  obtained  from 
Poynton  and  the  districts  on  the  line  of  the  Manchester 
and  Ashton  Canal,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
branch  canal.  In  1839,  there  were  in  the  par.  '15  cotton- 
mills,  wrought  by  1,309  steam-engines,  and  employing 
upwards  of  6,800  work-people.  (A/i//i  and  Factories  Rep.) 
1  he  weaving  of  calico  has  spread  itself  over  all  tlie  neigh- 
bouring villages  ;  and  calico-printing  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  there  being  many  large  dye-houses  in  the 
vicinity.  Fine  woollen  cloths,  hats,  &c.,  are  also  manu- 
factured ;  and  the  construction  of  machinery  is  an  im- 
portant department.  The  mun.  bor.  is  divided,  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  into  6  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors.  The  ancient  charter 
ofincorporation  Is  of  uncertain  date.  The  office  of  mayor 
was,  till  a  late  period,  mostly  honorary  ;  the  town  now 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue  in  1840, 
1,518/.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the 
first  time,  the  important  privilege  of  returning  2  mems. 
tothell.ofC.  Reg.  elect.,  1839-40, 1,279.  Byfarthemost 
interesting  object  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockport  is  the  stu- 
pendous viaduct  uf  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way over  the  Mersey,  erected  at  a  cost  of  100,000/.  This 
town  was  a  military  post  of  some  consequence  previously 
to  the  Conquest ;  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  it  had  probably  been  destroyed  at  that  epoch.  No 
remains  now  exist  of  its  old  castle.  In  the  civil  war, 
Stockport  was  first  garrisoned  by  the  parliament ;  then 
taken  by  Prince  Rupert ;  but  fliially  retaken  by  the  par- 
liamentary troops,  who  retained  it  till  the  termination  of 
the  contest.  {Bound,  and  Mun,  Rep.,  Sic.) 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a  town,  sea-port,  mun. 
bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  being,  next  to  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland,  the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom  for  tlic 
shipment  of  coal,  co.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  on  the 
Tees,  near  its  mouth,  174  '"•  '*-'^-  Durham.  Area  of 
parish,  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Stockton, 
Preston-oii-Tees,  and  Hartburn,  4,l'.K)acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,7,991.  But  nearly  all  this  population  is  agglome- 
rated within  the  limits  of  the  municipal  bor.,  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  township  of  Stockton.  The  town,  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  handsomest  in  the  N.  of  England, 
consists  of  a  straight  and  wide  main  street,  about  }  m.  in 
length,  running  from  N.  to  S. ;  in  which  arc  many  good 
hiiiisos,  built  chiefiy  of  brick,  though  a  few  arc  of  stone, 
taken  from  the  old  castle.  From  this  street,  smaller  ones 
branch  off  on  the  E.  towards  the  river ;  while  on  the  W. 
a  great  many  new  houses  and  streets  have  been  rci^ently 
built.  In  the  N.F..  part  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  square, 
lately  eliciosed  and  planted,  in  which  are  some  gouit 
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iMlldlngi.  About  the  middle  of  the  high  itreet  ii  the  town 
hall,  >  eommodloui  iquare  edifice,  with  court,  aiiemblv, 
and  other  public  roomt ;  but  partly  occupied  ai  an  hotel  i 
and  near  it  Ii  a  handsome  Doric  column,  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  an  open  croM.  Near  the  8.  end  of 
the  town  ii  a  liandaome  itone  bridge,  with  S  elliptical 
arches,  erected  by  lubicriptlon,  between  1764  and  1769,  at 
an  exptmse  of  8,000/.  The  tolli  of  the  ferry  over  the 
Teei  were  prevlouily  the  property  of  the  Biahop  of 
Durham,  to  whom  a  coniiderable  annuity  was  made  pay- 
able by  the  shareholders ;  but  the  whole  debt  having 
been  paid  off,  the  bridge  became  toll  free  in  1830.  A 
little  further  S.  the  Tees  is  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
forming  part  of  the  MIddlebiirough  branch  of  the  Dar- 
lington and  Stockton  Hallway.  The  Port  Clarence  Rail- 
way terminates  on  the  Tees,  a  little  N.B.  of  Stockton. 
The  town  is  watched  by  an  efficient  police,  and  well 
llglited  with  gas. 

The  par.  church  Is  a  neat  brick  edifice,  with  a  tower 
80  ft.  in  height  at  its  W.  end.  The  living,  a  vicarage, 
worth  247/.  a  year  nett,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Friends,  Independents,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Rom. 
Catholics,  several  having  Sunday-schools  attached ;  a 
mechanics'  institute  and  library,  a  subscrlption-Iilirary, 
and  a  neat  theatru.  A  cli.arity-school  was  founded  here 
by  subscription  in  1721,  and  a  school  for  girls  in  1803; 
and  Stockton,  with  the  adjacent  parish  of  Norton,  has 
a  scholarship  at  Braiennose  College,  Oxon.  Some 
almshouses,  established  in  1682,  were  rebuilt  In  1816, 
and  afford  accommodation  to  36  poor  persons.  It  has 
a  dispensary,  a  savings'  bank,  and  many  benefit  socie- 
ties. 

The  only  manufacture  is  that  of  sail-cloth  ;  for  which 
there  were,  in  1837,  three  considerable  establishments, 
one  employing  nearly  400  hands.  The  two  railroads 
which  pass  to  the  town  employ  a  good  many  hands  ; 
and  Stockton  <s  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.  ( Mun. 
Corporation  Rep.)  New  coal  mines  of  large  extent 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  trade  of^  the  port  has  Increased  considerably  of  late 
years.  In  I8»9,  there  were  shipped  coastwise  from 
Stockton,  1,308,778  tons  coal,  exclusive  of  86,«;9  tons 
■hipped  for  foreign  ports.  In  1840,  Stockton  supplied  the 
metropolis  with  l,H,').5  cargoes  of  coal,  amounting  to 
49A,369  tons.  Linen  >tnd  worsted  yarn,  and  lead,  &c.,  are 
also  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  Gross  amount 
of  customs'  duties  collected  at  the  port.  In  1840, 
97,22U.  The  port  dues  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, as  lord  of  the  manor,  but  are  leased  to  the  cor- 
poration at  a  nominal  rent.  Stockton  is  supposed  to 
have  been  incorporated  at>out  the  13th  century.  "The 
mun.  bor.  is  now  divided  into  2  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Cor- 
poration revenue.  In  1840,  1,201/.  The  bOr.  has,  under 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  a  commission  of  the  peace  ;  be- 
lidet  weekly  |ietty  sessions  and  courts  baron  8  times  a 
year,  for  debts  not  above  40f.  There  is,  however,  no 
gaol,  but  only  a  lock-up  house  In  the  bor.  Stockton  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  long  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  Its  castle  was  de- 
molished by  order  of  parliament  in  1647.  (A/un.  Corp. 
Sep.  and  Anpenda,  ill.  &c..} 

STOKE. UPON-TRK:nT,  a  pari,  bor.,  township,  and 

¥ir.  of  England,  co.  Stalford,  htind.  PIrehill,  on  the 
rent,  U  m.  E.  Newcastle.under-Line,  and  lAm.  N.  by 
W.  Staflbrd.  Area  of  par.,  10,490  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
37,1iM.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  the  most  populous 
portioa  of  the  par.,  including  the  townships,  or  rather 
towns,  of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Lane  End,  Kenton,  &c.,  with 
t' lose  of  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  Ruston  Grange,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Sneyd,  in  adjacent  pars.,  being,  in  fact,  co.ex- 
tenslve  with  the  district  termed  the  Potteries.  It  has  an 
entire  area  of  about  16,000  acres,  and  a  pop.,  In  1831,  of 
nearly  AI.OOO,  and  In  1841  of  about  70,000.  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  Is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  old  parish  church  being  much  decayed, 
a  new  and  handsome  church  was  erected  in  1826, 
partly  by  subscription  among  the  inliabs.  In  it  has 
been  placed  a  bust  of  the  great  founder  of  the  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  the  celebrated  Jnsiah  Wedgwood,  who 
died  in  179.5,  and  who  was  admirable  alike  for  the  im- 
provements he  introduced  into  the  fabric  of  the  ware, 
and  for  the  classical  elegance  and  purity  of  his  designs. 
The  living,  a  very  valuable  rectory,  being  worth  2,717/.  a 
year  nett,  is  In  the  gift  of  J.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  It  has, 
also,  chapels  for  various  dissenting  spcts,  and  a  large  na- 
tional school.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  passes 
tlirough  Stoke  par.,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous 
wharfs  for  shipping  the  earthenware,  which  is  the  great, 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  proiluct  of  this  district. 
The  contrilmtary  townships  of  Burslem  and  Hanley  have 
been  already  noticed.  (1.487.960.)  The  towns  now  in- 
cluded within  tile  district  called  the  Potteries  have  al- 
most all  risen  to  importance  since  about  1760,  when 
Wedgwood  commenced  his  career.  The  Kcform  Act 
erected  it  and  the  districts  specified  above  Into  a  pari. 


STONEHAVEN. 

bor.,  and  gave  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2  memt.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors.  In  1839-40,  1,623.  The 
imallness  of  this  number,  as  compared  with  the  pop.,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  low  value  of  houses  in  the  district. 
"  The  cheapness  of  building  materials,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  building  ground,  render  a  house  rented  at  some- 
what below  10/.  sufUcient  for  the  wanU  not  only  of  the 
higher  order  of  mechanics,  but  even  of  many  other 
classes.  This  low  rate  of  house-rent  docs  not  arise  from 
a  depression  of  trade  and  wages :  no  place  that  we  have 
visited  appears  in  more  full  employment,  more  prosper- 
ous, or  more  steadily  advancing  in  improvement,  than 
this  Important  district."    (Bound.  Report.) 

The  towns  and  villages  comprised  in  the  Potteries, 
or  in  the  pari.  bor.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  are  so  near 
each  other,  that  their  limits  are  not  easily  defined,  and  to 
a  stranger  the  entire  district  has  tlie  appearance  of  a 
large  straggling  town.  A  very  largo  proportion  of  the 
pop.  is  engaged  in,  and  a  still  greater  is  dependent  lor 
support  on,  the  manufacture.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gold  used  in  gilding,  most  of  the  materials  employed  are 
worth  very  little ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  finished  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  their  exquisite  beauty,  and  adaptation 
to  every  purpose  of  utility  and  ornament,  is  mainly 
ascribable  to  the  skill  and  labour  expended  upon  them. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  workmen  are  usually  em- 
ployed ;  and  though  they  work  together  in  factories,  yet, 
as  they  reside  in  separate  cottages,  the  maiiiifacture  par. 
takes  largely  of  the  domestic  character.  The  wages  of  a 
whole  family  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  "  The 
noxious  process  of  glazing,  so  injurious  to  tlie  health  of 
those  employed,  has  been  rendered  nearly  free  from  its 
deleterious  effects  by  the  substitution  of  boracic  acid  I'ur 
lead,  which  was  formerly  wholly  used,  but  now  only  in 
the  proportion  of  8  per  cent.  The  people  employed  in 
that  branch  wera  formerly  not  adniissihle  into  clubs,  and 
were  considered  as  degraded  objects  from  the  insalulirity 
of  their  eniploj-ment ;  but  they  are  now  gladly  received 
Into  benefit  societies."  (First  F(ktory  Report,  b.  ii. 
p.  78.)  At  present  (1841)  the  Potteries  are  rather  in  a 
depressed  condition  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  work- 
people have  a  healthy  comfortable  appearance.  The 
Sunday-schools  In  the  district  are  extremely  well  attend- 
ed. ( Statistics  qfthe  Brit.  £mp.,  i.  712.,  2d  ed. ) 

STONE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  en. 
Stafford,  liuiid.  Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  and  on  the  hl);h 
rond  from  London  to  Liverpool,  20  m.  N.W.  Lichfield. 
Area  of  par.  20,030  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,808.  Tlie 
town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  crossing  each 
other,  and  Is  pretty  well  built.  The  par.  church  is  a 
modern  structure,  with  a  low  square  tower :  the  living, 
a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  214/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  Here  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyans. 
and  R.  Caths. :  with  a  fr(!e  school  founded  in  IbM,  and 
other  charitable  endowments.  The  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  passes  through  the  town,  the  inhab.  of  which  are 
principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight.  Stone  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  in  (i7«, 
afterwards  m.tde  subservient  to  that  of  Keniiwortli. 
Market  days,  Tuesdays  :  4  cattle  fairs  arc  held  yearly. 
Meaford,  in  Stone  par.,  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  .Inliii 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent,  from  his  great  victory 
over  tiie  Spanish  fleet,  olT  Cape  .St.  Vincent,  on  tho  Utli 
Feb.,  1797. 

STONEHAVEN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and 
market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  point  where  two 
small  rivers,  the  Carron  and  Cowie,  fall  Into  a  small 
bay,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lolty  rocks,  14  m.  S.  Ijy 
W  Aberdeen.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,0.'iO.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  I  the  old  town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carron,  is 
irregularly  and  badly  built ;  but  the  new  town,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Barclay  of 
Ury,  which  has  rapidly  grown  up,  is  comparatively 
well  built  and  handsome:  it  consists  of  two  parallel 
streets  and  cross  streets,  with  a  large  square  in  tho 
centre,  and  is  far  superior,  in  wealth  and  pop.,  to  the 
other.  The  two  towns  are  connected  by  a  handsiiiiiB 
stone  bridge.  The  parisli  churches  of  Dunottar  and 
Fetteresso  arc  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
which  has  also  two  chapels,  belonginij  respectively  to 
the  Episcopalians  and  Seceders.  Exclusive  of  other 
seminaries,  the  town  has  a  free  school  for  the  education 
of  60  poor  children.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  natural 
basin,  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  the  erection  of 
piers,  and  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  the  smaller  class  uf 
vessels. 

The  inhab.  engage  to  some  extent  in  the  herring  and 
haddock  fisheries,  iiaving.  In  1H39-40.  had  172  boats  cm- 
ployed  in  this  ilciiartment.  It  has  a  flax  and  a  woolifn 
mill,  but  neither  is  of  considerable  siie,  and  two  branch 
banlis.     The  trade  of  the  town  is  Inconsiderable. 

Dunottar  castle,  about  2  m.  S.  from  the  town,  stands 
on  a  lofty  penlnsulated  rock,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  vast  chasm  or 
natural  fosse.    The  lummit  of  the  rock,  which  is  mostly 
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STONEIIENGE. 

occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  comprises  about 
U  acre.  'I'hls  castle  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the 
iroperty  and  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith, 
knut  Manschal.  It  was  forfeiced  and  dismantled  alter 
the  rebellion  of  171.%  on  the  attainder  of  Its  noble  pro- 
prietor. Owing  to  Its  position,  it  was  formerly  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  and  has  been  repeatedly  be- 
sieged. (Municipal  Boundary  Report i  Pennant's  Scot- 
/and.  liLIM.) 

STONEHENGE,  the  name  given  to  a  gigantic  ruin, 
CRnsistiiig  of  vast  stones,  partly  upright,  and  partly 
fallen,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  co.  Wilts.,  England,  2  m.  W. 
Amesbury,  and  7  m.  N.Salisbury.  Though  its  present 
appearance  be  that  of  a  confused  mass,  justifying,  in 
some  degree,  Camden's  epithet  of  intana  tubttructio,  it 
is  seen,  on  a  little  examination,  that  its  original  form, 
which  may  be  easily  traced,  was  circular.  When  perfect, 
it  had  consisted  of  two  outer  concentric  circles  of  stones, 
with  two  inner  groups  of  stones.  The  outer  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  100  ft,  appears  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  30  upright  stones,  of  which  17  are  still 
standing.  Their  average  height  is  about  14  ft. ;  and 
their  sides  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  Each  of  these  upright  stones  has 
tenons  on  its  upper  end,  on  which  were  placed  horizon- 
tal stones  or  imposts,  with  mortices  to  correspond  with 
the  tenons  ;  and  these  imposts  lieiiig  connected  together, 
formed  a  continuous  circular  architrave  all  round  the 
fabric.  The  inner  circle,  8ft.  3  in.  within  the  outer  cir. 
cle,  C(msists  of  smaller  stones,  more  irregularly  shaped 
than  those  in  the  outer  circle,  and  without  Imposts. 
Only  8  stones  of  this  circle  are  now  standing:  but  there 
arc  remains  of  12  others  on  the  ground.  Within  the 
inner  circle  are  2  grouns  of  stones;  having  between  them 
a  large  flat  stone,  called  the  allar.  Some  of  these  in- 
terior stones  are  of  vast  size,  and  have  imposts  similar 
to  those  of  the  outer  circle.  According  to  wliat  appears 
to  be  the  most  accurate  calculation,  Stotiehenge,  when 
entire,  must  have  comprised,  in  all,  129  or  130  stones. 
They  consist  mostly  of  a  fine,  white,  compact  sandstone, 
closely  resembling,  or  rather  identical  with,  the  grey- 
weatliars  and  other  detached  masses  of  stone  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  Avebury 
and  Marlborough. 

This  gigantic  structure  is  surrounded  by  what  must 
originally  have  been  a  deep  trench,  about  30  ft.  in 
breadth  ;  and  connected  with  it  are  an  avenue  and  cur- 
stts.  The  former,  a  narrow  road  of  raised  earth,  extends 
in  a  direct  line  from  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  structure,  a  distance  of  694  yards, 
when  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  a  row 
of  barrows,  and  the  other  to  the  cursus,  an  artilicially 
termed  flat  tract  of  ground.  The  latter,  j  in  N.E.  from 
Stonehenge,  is  l>ounded  by  parallel  banks  and  ditches, 
measuring  3,036  yards  in  length,  by  J 10  yards  in 
breadth. 

Such  is  abrief  notice  of  this  stupendous  monument,  and 
of  its  principal  appendages.  Similar  remains  are  found  nt 
Avebury,  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  various  places  in  Brit- 
tany, the  Orkney  Islands,  &c.  Conjecture  has  exhausted 
itse'ir  in  vain,  though  frequently  Ingenious,  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  and  use  of  this  w<mdcrful  fabric,  and 
otiiers  of  its  class.  The  most  common  opinion  is  that  it 
was  raised  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  a  druidical  temple. 
We  have  elsewhere  (see  Avebuby,  I.  ■25.').)  stated  our 
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residence  of  Mackenxle  of  Seaforth,  proprietor  of  the 
island  of  Lewis,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 
There  Is  a  parish  church, town-house,ariil  rustoni-ho'ise, 
the  gross  revenue  collected  at  the  latt<  in  IH40lM!ing 
C4C/.  There  is  no  |irison  in  the  islanil  I'lmugh  many 
of  the  peo|>le  are  Itoman  Catholics,  It"  •  i<  not  a  single 
Protestant  Dissenter.  The  moans  o  kiucation,  which 
formerly  were  very  deficient,  have  btvu  increased  mate- 
rially of  late  years.  Gaelic  is  the  Uinguage  generally 
spoken  throughout  the  island :  in  Stornoway,  however, 
it  is  giving  way  to  English,  and  divine  service  is  now 
performed  one  part  of  the  da)  In  (i»<'lic,  and  the  other  in 
English. 

Small  packets,  supported  by  government,  ply  weekly 
between  Stornoway  and  Pullew,  on  the  coast  of  Kbss  ; 
and  In  summer  Stornoway  is  sometimes  visited  by 
steamers  from  Gl.isgow. 

The  herring  fishery  has  latterly  declined;  but  during 
the  year  ending  the  .'ith  of  April,  1840,  1.').810  cwts.,  or 
790  tons,  cod  and  IJiig  were  cured  at  Stornoway  and 
Barra :  It  may  be  worili  from  1^.  to  1.5/.  a  ton.  During 
the  same  year  ft74  boat*,  manned  by  3,336  men  and  boys, 
were  fitted  out  (V<\m»ihe  same  i>laces  for  the  fishery. 
The  town  has  ii  <'r.ii,i  „  b.ink,  and  a  rope  manufactory. 

With  the  ex(  M'rtm  of  a  small  district  immediately 
around  Stornoway,  the  island  of  Lewis  Is  in  the  most 
backward  state  imaginable,  and  the  inhab.  poor  and 
wretched  In  the  extreme  ;  nor,  owing  to  the  embarras. 
nients  of  the  present  proprietor,  is  there  much  prospect 
of  any  speedy  change  for  the  lietter.  (A'ewi  Stntisticul 
Account  qf  Scotland,  llosi,  and  Cromarty,  116.  140. ;  An- 
derson"! Guide  to  the  Highlands,  482.,  *:c. ) 

STOURBUIDGE,  a  markeUtown  of  England,  CO. 
Worcester,  hund.  Halfshire,  iiar.  Old  Swinford,  on  the 
.Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  m.  N.N.E, 
Worcester.  Pop.  of  township  in  1831,  6,148.  'J'hough 
Irregularly  built,  the  houses  are  pretty  good :  it  has  a 
handsome  market-house,  a  theatre,  a  suliscriptlon  library, 
&c.  The  episcopal  chapel,  erected  by  subscription  in 
17)2,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop :  the  living, 
a  curacy.  In  the  gift  of  the  inhab.  householders.  Is  worth 
134/.  a  year.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  various 
sects  of  Dissenters;  and  a  weli.endowed  free  school, 
founded  by  Edw.  VI.,  In  which  Dr.  Johnson  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  Stourbridge  has  a  na- 
tii/iial  school,  and  a  great  number  of  benevoflrnt  and 
benefit  associations.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  town- 
clerk,  &c.  J  and  has  petty  sessions,  anda40.«.  court  of  re- 
quests. It  has  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware,  and 
hardware:  the  iron  trade  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
is  considerable,  and  most  part  of  the  iron-work  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  custom-house  and  new  post-oflice, 
London,  came  from  Stourbridge.  The  town  communi- 
cates, by  a  branch  cunal,  with  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire Canal ;  by  which  great  numbers  of  bricks 
are  sent  hence  to  the  metropolis,  and  elsewhere.  Markets 
on  Fridays.  Fairs,  Jan.  8.  and  Mar.  29.,  for  horses  and 
cattle ;  Sept.  8.,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

STOUUPOUT,  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  Wor- 
cester, hund.  Halfshire,  par.  Kidderminster,  at  the  con« 
fluence  of  the  Severn  and  Stour,  34  rn.  S.S.W.  Kidder- 
minster, with  the  pop.  of  which  town  and  par.  its  own 
is  returned.  It  is  wholly  of  modern  date,  owing  its 
origin  to  the  StalTordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal, 
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reasons  for  believing  the  statement  of  its  having  been  i  which  joins  the  Severn  on  its  S.  side.     It  is  well  built. 


connected  with  the  worship  of  the  driiids  &f  altogether 
unfounded ;  and  there  is  nu  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Britons  raised  or  could  raise  so  extraordinary  a 
structure.  In  truth,  we  know  nothing  of  this  and  the 
other  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  beyond  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  They  belong  to  a  period  of  which  all 
records  have  irretrievably  (lerished  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
improb.ible  thiit  the  veil  by  which  their  origin,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  their  founders,  (s  now  liid,  should  ever  be  drawn 
aside.  Iniao  Jones,  the  learned  Dr.  Stukcly,  Dr.  Smith, 
Sir  K.  C.  Hoare,  Gough,  in  his  ed.  of  Camden,  &c.,  have 
given  descriptions  of  Stonehenge.  A  good  account  of 
tlie  ruins,  with,a  view  of  the  ditterent  theories  as  to  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  structure,  may,  also,  be  fouud 
ill  Hces's  Cyclunirdia. 

STONEHOIISE.    See  Plymouth. 

STOUNOWAY,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  ou  thn  E.  side  of  the  island  of 
Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  (which  see),  on  a  fine  bay, 
',i(t  in.  W.  bv  N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Cromarty,  on 
tlic  main  laiid,  lat.  58*^  13'  N.,  long.  G^  Ifij'  W.  Von.  of 
the  town  and  immediately  contiguous  villages,  about 
3.(1110.  This,  which  is  the  most  considerable  town  In 
tht^  We.itern  Islands,  has  grown  up,  within  no  very  long 
piriod,  from  a  paltry  hamlet  of  about  a  dozen  bouses, 
in  ronseqnenie  of  its  favourable  situation  for  carrying 
(Ml  I  lie  herring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  especially 
tlie  latter.  Though  not  regularly  built,  the  houses  are 
>iil):.tanti;il.  and  slated,  anti  there  are  some  good  shops. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  iiier  ;  and  the  bay,  wlilch 
Is  spacious,  and  has  deep  water,  is  formed  by  two  low 
iKaillands  and  an  Island.    Seaforth  Lodge,  the  occasional 


principally  of  brick,  and  is  iiartially  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  Severn  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
the  central  arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  IfiO  ft.,  rising  to 
.W  ft.  aliovc  the  surface  of  the  river.  Stourport  has  an 
extensive  transit  trade,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cntrep6:s  between  the  E.  and  W.  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, markets  on  Wednesdays ;  fairs,  Easter  Monday, 
Sep.  1.5.,  Dec.  18.,  chiefly  for  hops  and  cattle ;  also  a 
meeting  every  Thursday,  for  hops. 

STOW-MAUKET,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Stow,  on  the  Gipping,  a  tributary 
of  the  Orwell,  and  on  the  ro.ul  and  half  way  Ijetweeu 
Ipswich  and  Bury.  Area  of  par.,  1,240  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  2,672.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street,  with  many  good  houses,  and  has  a  bustling  and 
thriving  appearance.  The  par.  church  is  large  and 
handsome,  part  of  it  being  in  the  decorated,  and  part  in 
the  perpendicular  style  ( liichman) :  it  has  a  tower  and 
slender  spire  of  considerable  height,  a  peal  of  8  bells,  &c. 
The  living,  with  that  of  Stnw-L*pland,  adjacent,  a  vicar- 
age worth  281/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of —  Wilcox,  Esq. 
(Eccl.  Rev.  Hep.)  The  Baptists,  Methodists,  jtc,  have 
meeting-houses,  and  there  are  various  schools  and  bene- 
volent societies.  Stow-markct  is  connected  by  a  navi. 
gable  canal  with  Ipswich,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  malt 
and  barley,  with  m.inufaetures  of  cordago  and  sacking. 
Near  It  is  the  house  of  Industry  for  the  hund.,  a  hand- 
some edifice  on  an  eminence,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
12,000/.  It  has  petty  sessions,  a  manorial  court,  &c.,  and 
is  a  polling-place  fur  the  W.  div.  of  the  co.  Markets  on 
Thursdays  \  fairs,  three  times  n  year. 
STBABANE,  au  iuland  town  of  Ireland,  W.  side  co. 
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Tyrone,  prov.  Ultter,  on  the  Mourne,  nenr  iti  confluence 
with  the  Finn  or  Fojie,  I  ra.  K.  Liffonl,  and  14  m. 
8.  S.W.  Londonderry.  Pop.,  In  IKHG,  5,147.  It  is  built 
on  tlie  estate  of  the  Mnrqui.;  cf  Abercorn,  in  a  fine  valley 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  ;  and  has  a  good  linen  mar- 
ket, an  extcriSivo  retail  trade,  and  a  coni>iderable  trade 
in  the  export  of  grain  and  provisions,  by  way  of  London- 
derry. The  older  parts  of  the  town,  along  the  ri.  er,  are 
low,  with  narrow  dirty  streets  and  mean  houses  ;  but  in 
the  newer  parts  there  are  some  comparatively  good 
streets,  shops,  tind  houses.  It  has  a  par.  church,  n  l(. 
Catholic  cliapei,  two  I'resbyterian  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  mar- 
ket-house and  a  sessions-lionse,  and  a  bridewell.  It  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  its  siil)url)  on  tlic  Iclt  bank  of 
the  river.  Under  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act  (:ii>nd4 
Victori.t,  cap.  KW),  it  has  a  corporation  entitled  the 
sovereign,  free  burgesses,  and  commonalty.  Previously 
to  tile  ITiiion  it  returned  'i  menis.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C, 
but  was  tlien  disfranchised.  It  lias  u  par.  school,  a  Lan- 
castrian do.,  and  some  otiier  schools.  Ihe  trade  of  the 
town  is  mucli  facilitated  by  a  canal,  about  4  m.  in  length, 
from  it  til  where  the  rnyle  becomes  navigable  for 
barges  of  40  tons.   (  Hniltiuii/  lU-parl.  f/c. ) 

Quarter  si'ssinns  are  iieiii  in  April  anil  Octolier,  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor  court,  willi 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  'II.,  is  held  once  a  iniinth. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  a  valualile  salmon  llshery,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  mostly  sent,  eiliier  fresh,  packed  in  ice, 
or  picliled.  to  tlie  llritish  markets.  Post-ollice  revenue 
in  iMilli,  l.l.'iM/. ;  hi  IKOi,  l.-j.'iM/.  Ilranches  of  the  Agricul- 
tural, Provisional,  and  Ilell'ast  lianks  were  opened  in  \H',Vi. 
"  I  saw  little  or  nutliing  of  rags  in  Stralmne:  there  was 
a  respectalile  look  about  Hio  i...,ipie  and  every  thing  else." 
(Ing/is's  In/tinil,  ii.  1M7.)  Persons  cnming  to  attend  the 
assises  for  the  co.  Donegal,  held  at  LiU'ord,  usually  take 
up  their  residence  in  Strabane. 

STHALSUNI),  a  strongly  fortllled  town  of. the  Prus- 
sian states,  prov.  Poinerania,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.  of  tlie 
same  naic.e,  on  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  Isle  of 
Uiit'en  I'riiiii  the  iiintiiK  lit,  hit.  .M'^  ill'  W  N.,  long,  lit" 
7".'(l"  I'.  Pop.  (|m:I4i,  11,713.  It  was  lounded  in  I'Jdfl. 
SI reet>  narrow  and  ilirty,  houses  lll-liuilt ;  lull  it  lias  a 
line  arsenal,  ami  Mime  good  public  liuildings.  It  is  eii- 
ciiinp.is|ed  on  tlie  iaiiil  side  iiy  lakes  and  marshes,  so 
that  it  can  only  he  approached  by  bridges.  Its  Ibrti- 
ticatiiiiis.  wliicii  hail  lieen  disinanlled,  have  been  reno- 
vatiii  aiul  gri'ally  iinpriived  since  lil.'i,  f^o  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  tile  mnnaicliy.  It  lias  i 
gymnasinin,  two  piililir  libraries,  and  an  orplVin  Jisylum, 
with  lireweries,  distillrrh's,  and  various  inannractiircs  ; 
and  carries  on  a  ('niisideriilile  commerce,  exporting  corn, 
timlier,  lieer.  Inicnrt,  \c.  Its  port,  llioiiizh  small,  is  con- 
venient and  safe,  lint  it  labours  under  a  (iciiriency 
of  water,  (lose  to  Ihc  town  tile  dcplli  does  not  exceed 
7  felt,  at  a  lilt'i'  distance  it  liiiri'.isrs  to  10  Icct,  and 
in  tile  iilliiig  tliere  Is  13  feet.  In  l's:il  llii're  lielonged 
to  Siralsiind  7'i  ships,  of  the  liiirden  orri.Mitl  lasts. 

STHANU.AI'.II,  a  pari,  and  roial  l"ir.  and  sea-port  of 
.Scotliiiid.  I  o.  Wiglimn,  on  Hat  ground,  oil  llie  inner  or 
S.  siiore  of  the  inlet  oi  the  si'a  calli'd  l.ocli  llyaii,  on 
the  liiuli  road  iroin  Oiinifries  to  Piirlpiitrlik.  VI  in.  \V. 
Iiv  N.  Wigtown.  Pop.  of  roy,d  lior..  in  IMI.  ;i,4:i'.i ;  liiit 
tfie  pari.  Iiiir.,  tshicli  inclildis  siniie  contignoils  suliiirhs, 
had  llien  a  pup.  of  4.nn<.i.  It  chiisIsIs  of  three  streets 
iiar.illi'l  to  the  sliorc,  united  liy  several  cross  streets. 
The  priiicip  il  slnets  are  neat,  and  pri'lty  Kill  liiiilt  ; 
but  lliere  all'  a  great  many  uretiheil  liovels  In  the  lanes 
and  niilsklrl- ol  Die  lnwii,  inoilly  occiipiid  liy  Irlsli  ini- 
niigranls  II  h.is  a  lou  ii-liall,  gaol,  a  chnriii  belonging 
III  till' eslaliiiOiinenI,  Willi  various  dissenting  chapels,  1 
fiarochial  and  7  tiiimdowed  srhools,  '^  vrr\  good  stiliscrlp- 
tl'in  librarii  s,  and  a  gimd  piilillc  readlng-iiKiin.  It  is  Hie 
centre  oi  a  i  oiisliliralile  rilail  trade  ;  liiil  has  no  inanii- 
factnres,  exi-rpi  some  liaiid-luoin  'waving,  on  accuunl 
ot  the  (iltis„oM  mannfarlMrers.  It  lias  three  tiraiii  h 
banks,  a  saMiigs' hank,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  I.och 
Kyan  is  a  line  liasin.  Oppusite  to  a  pi. ice  lalleil  Cnlrii, 
on  its  K  sliore.  tliere  is  goiHl  aiithoraue.  and  water  siif- 
llclent  t'<  lliial  tlie  largest  sliips.  Stranraer  h.'irhiiur 
dries  at  low  .tater^  lint  it  would  not  lie  dilliinlt.  liy  car- 
rying out  till'  piiT  to  a  greater  distant'*'  into  tlie  loch, 
to  make  il  ai  1 1  ssihie  at  all  tiniis  ol  Hie  tide.  In  IMII, 
:ui  vessels  lnhiiixid  In  the  port,  nl  the  aggngale  liiinli  ii 
of  'i,ti.S'.l  tons.  Its  nisiuiiis  ri'M'iiue  is  liu  onsider.dile, 
and  iiiadripiale  III  di'Ir.iv  Hie  mstiil  Hie  Cklabiisliiiii'iit. 
.Sliaineis  legiil.irU  ply  InlHci  ii  Hie  purl  and  lilasgnw 
anil  Hellasl.  A  l.irgc  pioportlon  if  Hie  imp.  ,ue  Irish, 
inoslly  III  an  aliji'i'l  stale  of  imverly.  Stranraer  was 
made  a  rotal  lior.  in  ||<I7  II  lias  |h  <onni'lllors  (or- 
luiralinii  ri'venue.  in  |h|i.. '.t<.7/.  Il  nnltis  with  Wigtown, 
W  iiltliorn,  mill  Nrw  (<allowii) ,  in  seniltiig  I  inini.  In  llie 
II.  oi  C.  Higl-lirMl  eii'ilors,  in  l-.d  |o.  '^VO  (.Nile 
Slntnlicnl  .4iiiiM«/  iff  Si  illntid.  No.  XM.M.  ,  H///c»i/ 
Hilurtii ,  mill  J'liiiili'  Infill iHiilii'ii) 

HTIIASItlll  IKi  (an.  Ariiinlnruium).  n  rorlifled  clly 
of  I'rince,  mi  Its  K.  fiontier,  dcp.  Ilasllhiti,  of  wlilih  it 
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is  the  nap.,  on  the  III,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Khine,  to  which  its  glacis  extends,  and  across  which  it 
communicates  with  Kelil  by  a  bridge  principally  of  boats, 
about  100  m.  S.  .S.W.  Mentz,  and  a.'iO  m.  E.  by  S.  Paris ; 
lat.  48°  34'  Wi"  .S.,  long.  7"  44'  .'il"  E.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
.Vl,239  (many  of  whom  ar^Protestants  and  Jews),  cxc. 
the  garrison,  generally  amounting  to  G,000  men.  The 
city  IS  of  a  triangular  form,  is  enclosed  by  a  bastloncd 
line  of  ramparts  strengthened  by  numerous  outworks, 
entered  by  7  gates,  and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  strong  penta- 
gonal citadel,  built  by  Vauban.  By  means  of  sluices 
constructed  under  Louis  XV.,  the  adjacent  country  may 
be  laid  under  water;  and  several  additional  defenci  s 
having  been  constructed  since  the  peace,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  fortresses  and  arsenals  in  France, 
and  has  the  largest  dip6t  of  artillery.  Strasbourg  is 
agreeably  situated,  and  generally  well  laid  out :  its  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  with  lofty  houses  ;  but  it  has  several 
rather  large  and  regular  squares.  Though  for  a  length- 
ened period  united  to  France,  it  still  has  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  German  town,  with  whicli  the  costume 
and  language  of  its  inhahs.  correspond.  The  III  and  its 
bnuches  intersect  the  city  in  all  directions,  and  are 
crossed  by  numerous  wooden  bridges.  Witiiout  thp  walla 
are  several  suburbs. 

Hy  far  the  most  remarkable  public  etiiflce  is  the  minster, 
or  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  its  kind. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  iiy  Clovis,  in 
.Wl ;  but  Oharlemagne  constructed  the  choir,  the  only 
part  that  survived  the  destruction  of  the  old  cathedral  iiy 
lightning  in  1007.  The  modern  building  was  begun  in 
101.').  but  not  linished  till  the  15th  century.  The  entire 
length  of  the  interior  is  378  ft  ;  breadth,  140  II.  ;  height 
IVom  the  pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  761  It. 
The  W.  or  grand  entrance  has,  on  its  N.  side,  a  spire,  of 
tlie  extraordinary  heiglit  of  4.17}  Paris,  or  461}  Lug.  It. 
(.S'r'AniAi'r)  j  being,  if  the  dimensions  be  accurate,  .iliiiut 
7  ft.  higher  than  .St.  Peter's  In  Home,  and  about  .'i  ft. 
higher  than  the  great  pyr.amid  of  Clieops.  It  is  of 
open  work,  and  comliines  with  the  most  perfect  solidity 
extraordinary  lightness  and  elegance.  The  view  from  the 
topoftliis  spire  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
tliat  can  lie  imagined ;  it  Is,  however,  enjoyed  hy  lew 
only.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  tower  may,  indei'd, 
be  "accomplished  without  much  dllflculty,  and  the  view 
from  it  is  superb  ;  lint  the  ascent  thence  to  the  lantern 
requires  very  powerful  ncvi's,  and,  in  fact,  ordinary 
visiters  are  not  permitted  to  attempt  it.  'I'lie  erection  nf 
this  famous  spire  w  is  commenced  in  l'i7<i,  liy  Krwin  ile 
Stelnliach,  aiul  coiilinned  hy  Ills  son,  his  daughter  S.i- 
'liiia  having  also  contributed  some  line  sculptures  to  tlu' 
principal  portid.  It  was  llnlsheil  in  il.'l'.i,  niider  the  ili. 
reclion  of  Schiii?,  an  arcliitect  of  t.'ol.>gne.  Ileside  the 
grand  portal  are  equestrian  statues  of  I'lovis,  Dagolieiit 
Kiidolpli  of  lla)isbiirg,  and  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  over  its 
centre  is  a  marigold-shaped  window  of  stained  kI'Iss, 

.'il    ft.    in    diami'ter.      The    interior    has    a    line    si \ 

I'.irved  pulpit,  with  nnineroiis  inonuments,  statiiis. 
Ac.  The  lanioiis  astronomical  clock,  cmistrncted  hy 
Isaac  ll.ihri'i'ht.  wliicii  indicated  Hie  days  of  Hie  ninnlli, 
the  places  of  the  snn  and  inocin,  and  other  celestial  |ihc- 
iKMni'iia.  has  been  standing  still  Inr  a  ciintider.able  iiiim- 
lier  of  years.  Napoleon  is  said  to  liiive  contemplateil  tlic 
repair  of  tills  curious  piece  of  mechanism.  In  llie  clinn  li 
of  St.  Thomas  is  the  magnillci'iit  nioiinment  in  liiiiiiiir 
of  Marsiial  Saxe,  the  chrjil  iiiivrc  of  I'Igalle.  Here, 
also,  is  ainonnnienl  to  Koili.the  liistorian.  Tlie  7<»i/i/i' 
Siiif.  given.  In  H'lHl,  to  the  Protestants  in  exchange  Inr 
tlie  V.ilhedral.  the  rlinrch  of  St.  W  illlatn,  Hie  i/iiili*ii 
Jliii/iil,  the  l.irge  piilillc  lllirary.  said  to  contain  (Hinuiiii 
wi'  do  nnt  place  Implicit  conndenie  in  the  statenicnll 
1  :ill,n(Hi  viils. ,  the  new  s)  nagogiic.  Hie  Hieatre i  w  illi  a  haml- 
soine  front  ol'  six  I'Uilc  eolnmns),  tlie  prefecture  and 
iitliir  pnhllc  ri'sidi'iiees,  the  arsenal,  barracks,  caniiiMi 
liiiiiidri.  and  iilher  inllllary  eslalillshincnts.  and  vailmis 
■Milillc  SI  hiMils.  are  ilcserv  lug  of  iiiiHce.  There  are  several 
liospllals  niil  asvlinns.  civil  and  inililary  prismis,  an  ex- 
change, corn,  lisli,  and  other  iiiarki'ls,  various  assurance 
ciiinpaiiles  i  royal  ifr;i(l/  ili  tiiluiis,  a  botanic  gardi  a, 
*!'.  The  I'livlroiis  are  will  iiilllvated,  and  .straslicmiK 
lias  niaiiy  goiHl  oiililic  w.'.lks;  the  principal  of  which  i< 
the  I'oiil'iiilts.  vvifhoiit  the  >ily.  laid  out  by  the  niarsh.il  if 
that  Ininic  In  17iil. 

Slrashiinrg  Is  a  hishnp's  see.  Hie  seat  nf  a  coiirl  nf 
primary  jiirlsdlillnn,  council  ol  iirvilhioiiiMfs,  ,iii<l  a 
chaniher  of  conimirce  ;  of  a  nnivirsity  acadeiiiy,  miiil 
ciillege,  iiiint,  l.oards  of  forest  eionmny,  roads,  and 
Inlilges,  and  of  i  iistonis  ;  the  l.ntlietan  cniisisliirv  hr 
Hie  .S  (if  I  rami',  faculties  of  law.  inidli  ..le.  sciences.  Ac  , 
II.  Catli.  and  Pr  'testaiil  sciiiin.'iile^,  and  sociclirs  nf 
agriculture,  lltiTatiire,  and  arts.  Ttie  iiinseiim  i  I  the 
aiadi my  is  vi'iy  rii  II  in  Hie  nalnrai  products  of  Al-mi. 
I'lie  ell)  l<  dlvliled  iiiln  liair  canl'ins,  In  lai  li  ol  winch  is 
a  justice  of  Hii  pe.ice  and  a  (inlh  e  i  onimlss.iry  II  his  .in 
extensive  roial  inalinlai  lory  o(  »niill.  Iiir  which  Stiai- 
liiiiirg  Is  laiiiiiiis;  with  coiislderahle  nianiifn  lures  nf 
woolli'ii,  linen,  and  colloii  ilnffli,  sall-clolh,  cnllery,  stui 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

articles,  metal  buttons,  cotton  twist,  leather,  hats,  paper, 
.ilaying  cards,  earthenware,  shell  articles,  printing  types, 
ihemical  products,  &c.,  exclusive  of  dye-houses,  brew- 
eries, printing  establisliments,  and  sugar  refineries  :  the 
p(iti!»  dc  foies  gra»  of  Stradbourg  have  attained  to  high 
L'astronomical  celebrity.  The  tr.ade  of  Strasbourg  is  very 
extensive,  its  situation  on  the  Khine  having  rendered  ft 
a  great  frontier  entrepdt. 

Strasbourg  is  very  ancient,  and  most  probably,  indeed, 
existed  previously  to  the  Romans.  It  assumed  the  name 
of  Stralchurguen  in  the  Cth  century.  On  the  first  par- 
tition of  the  Frankish  territory  it  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  on  the  second  in  Lorraine. 
In  the  10th  century  it  belonged  to  t'.^e  German  emperors, 
and  subsequently  became  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  1(>81,  when  it  was  taken  possession 
of  hy  I.ouis  XIV.,  and  finally  annexed  to  France.  Pierre 
.Sdiiffer,  who  contests  with  tiutienberi;  the  honour  of 
lieiiititlio  inventor  of  printing,  and  (Jeiic.us  Keliermann 
ami  Kleber,  are  among  tlie  distinguislied  natives  of  Stras- 
bourg. The  latter  is  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  inonu- 
inent  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  artillery  pa- 
rade. {Hug",  art.  Biis-Hliin;  Hchrcther,  Uuitleilu  Ithtn  ; 
Ouidt'dii  I'oii.  fn  France  i  Murray's  Handbook,  lie.) 

STU.\TF()KI)-UI'ON-AVON,  a  town,  mun.  bor. 
and  parish  of  I'.ngland,  co.  Warwick,  hund.  Uarlich- 
way,  celebr.ited  as  the  birth-place  of  Shidispe.ire,  7  m. 
.S  VV.  Warwick.  Area  of  par.,  G,Hf)0  acres.  Pop.,  in 
|s;)l,  r>,l7l.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on  a  gentle 
.u'ciivity  rising  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Avon,  which 
lure  expands  to  a  breadth  of  about  130  yards,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14  ardies,  built  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  but  rcpaircil  and  widened  in  1S14.  In  the 
older  parts  the  houses,  tlioiigh  intermixed  with  others 
of  more  modern  date,  have  an  antiiiue  appearance ; 
several  new  streets  have,  liowever,  been  constructi^d  of 
late  years,  and  the  corporntiou  has  distinguished  itself 
by  the  .lid  it  has  given  to  improvements  of  all  sorts. 
(  Miiniiipal  Hound.  Keport  )  It  lias  a  large,  handsome, 
iriuiforin  church,  ivitli  a  square  embattled  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lolty  spire  :  the  transepts,  tower,  and  some 
parts  of  the  nave,  are  early  F.nglish  ;  the  rest  of  tlie 
liiiililing  is  mostly  a  mixture  of  decorated  and  perpeii- 
ilicular.  OUckmun.)  It  has  several  fine  old  monu- 
ments. Of  these  the  most  Interesting  by  far  is  that  of 
Sliakspeare,  on  the  N.  wall  of  tlio  chancel.  It  is  con- 
striieted  partly  of  marble,  and  partly  of  stone  ;  coiisisliiig 
of  a  hall-length  bust  of  the  poet,  with  a  cushion  before 
him,  placed  iiiuier  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two 
eiiliimiis,  supporting  all  entablature.  IJiuler  the  bust 
are  the  following  lines  ;  — 

iTutlirio  P)Uum,Ki'nio  Socrnlem,  nrle  Marnnein, 
'J'crra  legit,  ik>iiii1i|j  nm'rvt,  Olyiiiiiun  liali*;!- 

These  are  followed  by  six  lines  in  I'.nglish  verse  ;  and 
on  a  fiat  stone,  which  covers  the  grave,  is  an  entreaty 
nut  111  disturb  the  dust  "  encloaseil  lieare,"  and  a,i  liu- 
piiration  against  such  as  might  profane  tlie  ashes  of  the 
ini),'lily  ilead. 

I'lie  living  of  this  church,  a  vicarage,  worth  'iXM.  a  year, 
i>  in  the  gilt  of  the  Karl  of  Plymouth.  Here  Is  also  a 
ehapel.  that  once  belonged  to  the  gi.iid  ol'  the  "  Holy 
(•ro^^,"  suppressed  at  the  Heforination  :  it  is  of  the  age 
of  lliiiry  Vll.,  ill  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  se- 
veral  curious  fresco  iiaintings  on  its  wails.  Attached  to 
this  hiiildhig  Is  i  half  for  the  l.rethren  of  the  guild,  since 
UM'd  lor  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  :  alms-houses  for 
it  poor  persons  of  liolh  sexes,  and  a  free  Kramniar-sihool 
for  iliildrin.  natives  of  the  bor.  The  modern  town-hail,  a 
iiiiilding  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erectiil  in  I7f<'*,  has  a  hall 
linit.iii  lengthily  .'lull,  inhri'adth.  liavinghii  luledieatcd, 
at  the  jiilillee  in  I7li',l,  to  llii'  lueinorv  of  Miakspeare.  It 
Is  thence  called  the  Sliakspeare  Hall.  It  is  deeorated 
with  pielures,  by  Wilson  and  (i.dnsliorough.  of  the  great 
pint  .111(1  CarriiK  ;  and  outside  the  hiiildiiig  Is  a  statue  of 
the  poet,  which,  Willi  the  pictures,  was  preniiled  by 
Carrick.  Here  are  national,  l.aiicastrlaii.  and  other 
Mhnols,  i  piilillc  lihrarlei',  a  neat  theatre,  &c.  T'le 
Mun.  Ciir/i,  li,ih'>l  says  that  some  of  Hie  c'laritles  In 
the  town  are  hljihly  spoken  of.  The  town  U  governed 
h)  a  mayor,  3  aldenucn,  and  Vi  councillors,  hut  has  no 
loinniis.ioii  of  the  (leacc  i  and  even  its  court  of  record 
111.  fallen  into  disuse,  t'orp.  revenue,  111  IMO,  'i.V.vU. 
I'lie  only  maiiiifaclure  carried  on  helougs  to  one  of  the 
i|.|iartmenls  of  Inittoii-m.ikiog,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
exl(•n^lve  Markets  on  I'rid.ii  s  ;  fairs  r.  tunes  a  }ear, 
firi.itllc  (  orn,  pnulsloiis.  ,\c.  The  Anei  Is  navigable 
\'\  liiri:.'.  from  the  .Severn  to  Slralfuril,  iihere  It  unites 
uilh  Ihe  Stratford  (an  il,  wlih  li  l<  Itself  eonnectcd  with 
till'  Worci'fcter  and  lllrininghaiii  t'aiial. 

lltile,  mil  iiliiiii'lely.  Is  known  of  the  life  of  lh(-  llhn- 
Irlniis  port  to  whom  Slratforil  owes  all  her  cehlii  Ity. 
II'  lust  s'lis  till'  light  on  (a<  i<  supoosed)  the  ',!:iil  of 
April,  l.ii'.J.  Having  married  in  Ice.',  he  soon  abcr  went 
to  i.ondon,  wlicre  he  produced  Hie  greater  part  ol  ills 
Inininrlal  works;  and  linvini;  ritiirncd  to  Slratlot('  to 
i|>(  lid  the  e  cuing  of  his  d»it,  died  there  In  HIDi,  on  Hie 
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23d  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  This  brief 
notice  comiirises  nearly  all  the  authentic  information  we 
possess  regarding  ilie  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  not- 
withstanding his  death  occurred  little  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  !  "  No  letter  of  his  writing  j  no  record  of 
his  conversation  ;  no  character  of  him,  drawn  with  any 
fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  (Hallam,) 
The  house  in  which  the  great  poet  was  born,  in  Hen- 
ley Street,  is  still  standing;  and  is  the  resort  of  all 
visiters  to  the  town.  It  lias,  however,  been  converted 
into  two  houses,  and  otherwise  much  altered.  The 
house  in  which  Shakspeare  passed  the  latter  years  of 
Ills  life  was,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  concerned,  demo- 
lished in  it'^O  ;  when  the  famous  niuiberry-tree  he  is 
said  to  have  planted  in  its  garden  was  also  cut  down  I 
(  Whcler's  SIratJord-on-Avon  j  Municipal  Boundary  Hc- 
porl,  S(C. ) 

STHATFORl)  (STONY),  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
Knglaiid,  co.  Buck.s,  hund.  Newport,  on  the  Ouse,  which 
is  here  the  boundary  of  the  Co.,  and  is  crissed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  GJ  m.  N.E.  Kiickingham.  Area  of  par.,  70 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  l,U.')3.  It  is  hiiilt  on  the  line  of  the  . 
ancient  VVntling  Street,  and  is  siippo.sed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  l.aclodurum  of  the  Itomans.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  freestone,  extending  for  about  I  m.  on  either 
side  the  road.  The  parish  cliurch  was  rebuilt  in  tlie 
(iothic  style,  ill  1777  :  the  living,  a  pcrpet.  curacy,  worth 
IM)1.  a  year,  is  lu  the  gift  of  the  Hlshop  of  Lincoln. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  various  dissenters,  natimial 
.ind  Sunday  schools,  a  society  for  apprenticing  children, 
&c.  At  an  inn  in  this  town,  the  ]iersoii  of  the  young  king 
Kdward  V.  was  seized,  and  Orey  and  Vaughan  arrested 
by  Richard  duke  of  liloucester.  The  only  manufa"ture 
is  that  of  lace  ;  but  the  inliab.  have  some  trade  in  cum. 
Markets,  which  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  are 
held  on  Fridays :  fairs,  21st  Aug.,  and  Friday  before  lUih 
Oct.,  for  liiring  servants  ;  and  12th  Nov.  fur  cattle. 

S  TROUl),  aparl.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Kng- 
laiid, CO.  (iloucester,  hund.  BIsley,  on  the  Slado  or 
Slroud-water,  near  its  junction  with  Ihe  Frome,  !l  m.  S. 
Gloucester.  Area  of  par.,  3,y.»0  acres.  Pop,,  in  Ih:II, 
8.607;  in  1841,  8,(W0.  The  pari,  bor.,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  town,  but  includes  the  whole  clothing 
district,  of  which  it  may  he  regarded  as  the  centre,  com- 
prising ,alioiit  14  parishes.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  district  are,  "  the  situation  of  thu  mills  ini  streams 
in  deep  ravines ;  tlie  scattered  and  irregular  manner  In 
whicli  tlie  liouses  are  built  on  (he  hill  sides;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  high  land  (in  many  cases  cither 
wood  or  common,  witli  few  inhah. )  and  the  valleys  stud- 
ded with  houses  and  thickly  peopled."  (I'arl.  Hound. 
Jicport  ) 

Stroud  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  long  street,  crossed  by  another  at  its  base:  the 
houses  are  good,  and  Ihe  streets  well  p.ived  and  liglited. 
The  parish  church,  a  large  edifice,  has  a  tower  with  an 
octaiiKUlar  8lee|ile  at  its  W.eiid  'liie  living,  a  perpetual 
cuiixy,  worMi  132/.  a  year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  (he  lllsliop  of 
(iloucester.  There  are  places  of  worsliip  for  llaplisis, 
Independents,  \\  esleyans,  &c.  ;  'iiid  several  chanties  fur 
educating  poor  cliildrcii,  and  giving  relief  to  the  poor. 

Stroud,  and  the  district  of  u  liicli  It  is  the  centre,  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Stroiid-water,  which  Is  not 
onW  made  availahle  lor  the  wdrking  of  machinery,  hut  U 
said  to  lie  peculiarly  adapted  to  tile  dyeiii),  of  scarlet  and 
other  cohiurs.  The  clothing  trade  has.  In  consequence, 
extended  itself  principally  along  the  hanks  ol  the  rivei, 
on  which  there  re  numer(nis  fulling-mills,  Ikv.  In  Iis3' , 
there  were  14  mills  in  Stroud  par.,  about  ha  Impelled 
by  water  and  half  by  steam,  which  cniiiloyM'u  logetlicr 
1,2!HI  workpeople.  {Mills  and  Faclorics  H,fi) 

The  prosperity  of  (lie  town  and  district  de|ienHs,  of 
course,  upon  the  state  of  the  clothing  Irade,  and  partakes 
of  the  thictiiations  Incident  to  (he  latter.  Power-looms 
have  begun  to  be  ititriMliiced  Into  the  manufacture,  but 
hitherto  they  have  iMit  made  much  progress.  The 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  passes  close  to  (he 
town,  is  of  great  advantage  to  Its  tr.Kle. 

The  Reform  Ac(  coiilerred  on  Stroud,  iiiid  Its  adjacent 
distiict,  as  specified  above,  (he  important  privilege  of 
sending  2  iiicms.  (o  the  II,  of  ('.  Ilegistered  electors,  in 
|N3<,|.40,  1,202,  Petty  sessions  fii"  the  huiid,  are  held  in 
Stroud.  Markets,  on  Fridiiys  :  fairs.  May  10.  and  Aug. 
21 .,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 

S  TIIILW  KISSF.NIU'RG.  a  town  of  Hungarv,  rap. 
CO.  of  its  own  iiainc,  In  m.  N  I''.  I.akc  ilaiaton,  iiiul  ;i^  in. 
N,W.  Hilda.  Pop,  with  its  two  siihiirlis.  'jii.isill,  [  H,r- 
f  llhiiiis  )  "  Though  formerly  a  Ilonian  town,  and  a  iiaiiio 
of  Ireqiieut  oirurrriii  e  in  lliing.ii  iau  history,  il  co  ilalns 
nothing  remarkable.  The  palace  of  Hie  lilsliop,  anil 
some  of  (he  liiilldiiigs  connecti  d  wlili  It.  are  handsome) 
but  (he  s(reels  are  b. '>'y  pioed.  and  Ihe  whole  (own  dls> 
agreeably  placed  In  (he  centre  ol  a  laigc  hog  "  '  I'ligrl'l 
tluujinrit,  i,  2.^7  )  l(  was,  lor  a  IcngtheiKd  iierlod,  (lin 
resiili'iice  of  Ihe  sovereigns  of  Hungary,  and  li.is  ii  roial 
inausoleiun.  In  which  14  of  llieiii  aie  hurled.  I(  lias  n 
gyninasliini  and  oilur  l(.  t'alh.  schools   a  military  aca- 
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deiDT,  a  Magyar  theatre,  &c. ;  with  manufactiirei  of 
woollen  cloth,  flannel,  soap,  and  leather.  (,Auttr.  S'at. 
Encyclon.,  &c.) 

StUTTGAHD,  a  city  of  8.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
kingrinm  of  VVirteinburg ;  on  the  Nesen,  a  amall  tribu- 
tary of  the  Neckur,  about  U  m.  from  its  embouchure  in 
that  river,  ,3S  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Carliruhe,  and  !»)  m.  N.W. 
Munich  Lat.  (of  the  gymnasium)  48°  46'  32"  N. ; 
long.  9°  10'  4H"  E.  Pop.,  including  some  suburban  vil. 
lages,  about  SH.JiOO.  (Berghaut.)  It  is  situated  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  fertile  hills  ;  and  having  been,  for  the 
most  part,  laid  out  during  the  present  rontury,  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  haniisomest  towns  of  (iermany. 

"  The  approach  of  Stuttgard  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  road  passes  tlirough  an  avenue  of  lofty  poplars,  and 
you  enter  tlie  broad  and  hai.dsome  Sfckar  SIrasse,  with- 
out eiu'Dinitering  any  of  tliose  disagrcoabl?  or  vulgar 
appearances  that  frequently  distinguish  the  suburbs  of  a 
capital.  'I'lio  city  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  centre  of 
a  g.trilen :  on  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  orchards.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  ;  but  in  the  modern, 
they  arc  broad  and  liandsome.  The  court  and  the  mi- 
lit.iry,  with  the  other  necessary  concomitants  of  a  capital, 
give  it  rather  a  lively  ,iir;  and  there  is  usually  a  great 
bustle  in  the  streets."  (Strang's  Ucrmanu  in  1831,  ii. 
:i',H.)  Other  travellers  say  tlint  it  is  very  dull,  present- 
ing little  to  interest  a  stranger;  and  that,  like  most 
other  capitals  of  petty  states,  it  has  a  parade  of  lin- 
portancp,  to  which  it  is  really  not  entitled.  It  has 
also  been  evidently  a  mistake  to  plant  the  city  on  the 
dirty  and  stagnant  Nesen.  instead  of  the  Neckar,  a  tine 
navigable  stream,  whieii  iniKht  have  opened  for  it  a  con- 
siderable trallie  to  anil  Iroin  the  Hhine.  And  from  being 
placed  in  a  deep  hollow,  it  is  in  winter,  according  to 
.Speneer,  enveloped  in  mists  and  fogs,  while  in  SMinnier 
it  is  unhealthy  from  malaria,  {.llfimany  and  the  Ocr- 
mam.  il.  337.) 

The  new  royal  palace  has  the  ,adv,nitage,  if  such  it  be, 
of  being  situated  lioth  in  town  and  country  ;  opening  on 
oin>  side  into  a  tine  p.'irk,  and  on  tlie  other  into  a  spacious 
square,  plantinl  willi  trees  and  I'ronling  the  Kimips 
Stiaase,  or  King's  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city.  The 
palace  is  an  Imposing  freestone  eiHtlce,  begun  in  1741!, 
ind  completed  by  the  late  king.  II  ha^  a  cntre  and  two 
iriijecting  wintis  ;  tin- »  hole  forming,  like  llucklngliam 
"^ala<*e.  three  sides  of  a  sipiare.  Tin*  parapets  are  'lero- 
rated  with  handsi)nn'  >talue<  ;  but  the  root  imniediatelj 
above  the  grand  entrance  is  surmounted,  wi-  <  annot  say 
adtirnecl,  with  a  large  gilt  crown,  cushion,  \i .  The  same 
bad  taste  dues  ncrt  prevail  in  the  interior,  tlion^^h  even 
there  ostentation  .nid  costliness  are  every  wlient  visil)le. 
I  Autumn  ufiir  the  llhine,  p.  311)  )  Tlicre  are  a  v.ist 
innnber  of  ap.'irtments.  and  several  are  lilted  up  with 
splendiil  tapestrli's.  rron<  the  (iolx'ltns  at  I'aris,  presents 
frcnn  Napoleon  to  his  ally  the  late  king  Besides  wliieli, 
the  pai.ice  ciHitains  many  goiKl  I' lemisli  paintings  and 
sc  dptures  bv  Danekker  and  Caiiova.  In  llie  same  iinlilie 
sipiare  in  whiiii  the  new  (lalaee  is  hito.ited  ari'  tlie  old 
palme  and  the  theatre.  The  former,  nownccnpiid  liy 
the  olHci'rs  ofllie  court  or  govermni-nt.  has  the  aspect  of 
a  feuilil  fi>rlress;  and  behind  il  is  a  liiihir  church,  in 
whicli  are  monunii'nts  of  tlw  Diikis  tif  \\  iriemlierg. 
The  theatre  is  nu-reiy  a  wooili'U  liuildiiig  ;  but  U  lias 
UkU.iliya  good  i-omiiiuiy. 

.Some  other  biiiltiings  are  worthy  of  nntiec  ;  as  the  pa- 
laces ul' other  iiiemtiers  tif  the  royd  family,  the  .SViiNfA'- 
hmit.  or  ehainhei  of  the  parliament  of  \Vlrtenilierg,  to 
llii>  ileb;ites  anil  illtisioiis  iil  whicli  the  public  are  alur.)S 
adniilteit  i  the  city  couolv-hoiue.  chaueery  court,  rew 
barr.ieks,  pMst-oflli-e,  royal  and  city  sclionls,  large  hos- 
pital. Korkhonse,  royal  S'MiI-Iimisi',  adjoining  the  palace, 
Willi  an  e\teii>ite  sliiil  ot  line  liories,  royal  staliles,  and 
rlillnx. scliool.  Ac.  S.iiltKnrd  has  li  l.iitlieran  cliiirclies, 
a  I  uUiuist  and  :i  Koin.  t'alh.  church,  and  a  aynagoiioe 
The  potilic  liiirary,  o|H'n  tiaily  iroin  IMo  I'J,  anil  Iron)  3 
lo.S  H  \er>  large  and  valuable  collection,  loinprlses  from 
l70.IHKiio'l'sii,iiisi  villa.,  Iiirlii.ling  a  inagnllii'cnt  collection 
of  Millies.  The  museum  ol  natural  history  lomprfses  a 
rematk  ilile  collection  of  fossils  lound  at  Kannstadt. 
There  ire  royal  calilnels  of  nniUls,  antiquities,  models, 
niap.^,  cliarts.  ,Vc.,  and  m.iny  piivale  llliraries  and  roilec- 
tiona  Wlthuiit  having  the  pretensions  of  either  Moiiich 
or  Dresilen,  to  iH'ciinslilereil  aseat  of  the  line  arts,  Sliill- 

8  aril  has  lieen  dixingiildied  as  the  hirthplaee  nr  resl- 
ence  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  tiernian  literati  and 
arlllls  :  as  Si  hiller.  Danekker.  Mentel.  long  the  editor 
nl  tUi'  I. itli I iilnr- 111,111,  ll.iroii  t'olla.  the  fainons  pub- 
lisher. Nc.  Many  of  llanneker's  linesl  works  .ire  In  this 
cliy,  and  lii're  Si  hiller  wrote  Ills  llnlihni  Stiilt^rard  Is 
AU  iiiilustrloiis  touii,  llioittfli  oiilinoiiriilily  sitiinted  lor 
trade.  Cotla's  piilillshliig  estalillslimenl  Is  one  of  the 
inoit  extensive  on  the  I'onlliieiil.  Next  to  printing 
niid  liookbiiiihiiir.  the  ueaviiig  of  woollen  and  cot- 
Ion  goods,  mid  the  making  oiiilial,  mathemallral,  and 
muslral  lnslriimeiil<,  are  the  chief  lirancli  >  of  manufac- 
luting  ll'diislry,      Some  Kg able  elf,  nest  log  wine  Is 
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made  on  the  iurrounding  hills  ;  and  about  3  m.  N.E.  the 
city  il  Kannstadt,  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  aud  others 
as  a  favourite  watering-place. 

Stuttgard  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  IGth  and 
17th  centuries  ;  but  it  escaped  witli  little  loss  during  the 
last  war,  though  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  armies  on 
both  sides.  ( Berghaus ;  Memmhtger,  Beschr.  Oo»  tVUi- 
temberg ;  Strang  /  Spencer  ;  Murrain' i  Hand-book  fur 
S.  Germany,  Ste.) 

SUDBURY,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  England,  prin. 
cipally  in  the  co.  Suffolk,  but  partly  also  in  Kssex,  on 
the  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  m.  W. 
Ipswich,  and  ftO  m.  N.E.  London.  Tiic  pari.  bor. 
includes  the  three  pars,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory,  and 
All  Saints,  and  some  small  extra-parochial  districts  on 
the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  with  the  hamlet  of  Bailing. 
den-cum-Brunden,  in  Kssex  :  its  area  may  amount,  in  all, 
to  .about  'i.KlO  acres,  and  it  had,  in  la'll,  a  pop.  of  about 
."i.fiOO,  of  which  4,677  belonged  to  the  old  bor.  "  The 
town  of  Sudbury  lies  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bor. 
It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well-built  town.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  local  act,  it  is  lighted,  the  footpaths  flagged, 
and  the  roads  kept  in  repair :  il  is  also  watched  occasion- 
ally. The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
internally,  but  the  buildings  have  not  extended  beyond 
its  former  limits,  and,  indeed,  this  cannot  occur;  fur  the 
lands  immediately  surrounding  the  town,  which  are 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  are  suliject  to  a  right  of  common 
p.'istiire  during  piirt  of  the  year.  It  is  said,  that  if  this 
right  could  be  aboiisheil,  the  buildings  would  iirohalily 
increase."  (iVun.  Corfi.  Jtep.)  Sudbury  has  3  cnurciies. 
All  Saints,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Peter  ;  mostly  in  tlio 
perpendicular  style,  but  some  of  the  tracery,  and  ntlier 
jiarts,  liave  Iteeii  much  mutilated.  (Hickman's  iiolhic 
Arc.)  The  living  of  All  Saints,  a  vicarage,  worth  llli/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  —^  Sperling.  Esq. ;  tliusc  of  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Peter,  curacies,  worth  IfiO/.  a  year,  are 
in  the  gilt  of  Sir  I,.  Maclean.  Except  a  large  Indepen- 
dent chapel  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  there  are  few  or  no 
other  buildings  worth  notice;  and  no  remains  exist  of 
the  llenedictine  priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  14111,  has  an  incjime  uf 
about  i(Hl/.  a  year  ;  and  there  are  varlims  otiier  charities, 
including  a  national  school,  at  which  about  l.V)  children 
attend ;  but  the  etincation  of  the  poorer  classes  here  is  said 
to  be  very  defective. 

Sudbury  was  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  immigrant 
I'^lemisi)  woollen  manufacturers  were  estalillslicd  by  i.d- 
ward  III.  Its  woollen  trade  has,  however,  been  for  m.iny 
years  nearly  liiscontiniied,  though,  luckily,  it  lias  in  eii 
replaced  liy  that  of  silk.  In  1h;|8  there  were  estiniatcii 
to  lie  alioiit  fioo  looms  in  the  town  ;  of  wiiich  'J7n  were 
wrought  by  men,  'iM  by  women  and  girls,  and  W)  by  Imjc. 
They  were  then,  however,  little  more  than  half  employed. 
Mantels,  lutes,  and  gros-d^- Naples  are  the  articles  prln- 
<  ipally  maiiiiluctured.  Jaequard  looms  are  not  very  gem- 
rally  nilrodiii'ed.  The  Sudbury  weavers  are  said  to  he 
less  expert  In  making  line  goods  than  the  weavers  in 
S|iital(lelds  ;  l.nit  wages  are  ne.irly  the  same  In  bntti. 
riiH  average  per  week,  after  deducting  expenses,  was,  in 
I8la,  I'lir  velvets  and  satins.  I2.<.  ;  for  lignriHl  goods,  llii. ; 
and  for  gros-ile- Naples,  alxnit  7>.M.  In  uUiitioii  to  silk 
weaving,  tliere  is  at  Siidliiiry  a  nianiil'adiire  ot  hunt, 
ings,  which  employs  about  2011  loums  in  tiie  town. 
Tliesi'  are  wrought  by  women  and  children,  or  old  in<  n 
unlit  for  stik-weavlng.  The  wages  obtaineil  at  this  em- 
ployment  average  from  3.<.  2<J.  to  4<  Ik/,  a  week.  (Iliintl- 
iiKini  H'cttvfrs'  Hep.  ii. ) 

Siidliiirv  Is  governe,;  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  mid 
12  councillors  ;  nnd  has  a  ciiininiasion  of  the  iieaie.  :i 
weekly  court  of  record.  \f.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1841  .  317/.  \ls. 
The  pari    and  mini.  bors.  are  co-exteiislvc. 

Siidhur)  has  sent  2  inems.  to  llie  II.  of  (..  from  tint 
earlv  part  of  ihe  reign  of  I'.liiahetti.  I'he  Moniidary  .\i't 
ioeriiaied  its  limits,  as  nlrcidy  noticeil  ;  liut  It  Is  siiid. 
whether  jiitlly  or  not  ue  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  In 
be  now,  as  formerly,  distmunished  by  the  venality  oi  a 
largi'  portion  of  the  conitltiicnt  lioily.  Ileg.  eleitnrs, 
III  I8.'|it.4li,  .'i<.i4  M.ukets  on  Saturdays,  fairs,  .Manh 
12,  Jiiivin.  and  Sept.  4.,  fur  earthuiiware,  glass,  and 
to)«.     (I'lirl.  Wi/i.l 

llainslHiroiuih.  tlie  eminent  artist,  worthy,  as  NIr 
Joihiia  lleyiiiilds  has  st.iteil  {l\<url,iiith  /)i>iiiNrii'>.  to 
rank  among  the  llrst  painters  of  the  Ingllsli  »i  hoid  uii, 
a  native  of  Sndlinry.  where  he  lirst  saw  the  llglil  in  17^7. 
Siidliury  was  also  tlie  hirlli.pl.iee  ot  Dr.  I'lilield,  whci»i) 
i'tmtficnitiHm  it/'  liruckcr'*  History  nf  I'htltnophy  is  dra*  n 
up  with  great  -kill  and  jnditmeiil,  and  Is,  in  lad,  lliu 
best  wiirk  on  the  sitgi'ct  In  the  I'.ngllsh  i.mguaue. 

St'h'./.  a  town  and  sea-port  ol  Kgypl,  near  llie  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  giilph  of  Its  own  nutue,  whtrh  is  also  the 
N.W.  angle  I.I  the  lliil  Sea.  7ii  m.  K.  Cairo  ;  l.il  i'.i ' 
'lb'  10"  N.,  li)ii[..lo  l.V  .%"  |.'.  I'.ip  recenll)  esliinaleil  «t 
only  I, .'Mill;  lint  this  must  lie  Independeiil  ol  the  i ir- 
ons plltfrims  and  meiclianis,  who  are  roinlmially  pnioiig 
throiign  the  town.  Suet  lieliiK  on  Ihe  main  route  lielwiiii 
I'Alru  ami  .Mei  en,  and  on  thai  by  wnn  li  the  comincue  of 
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ligypt  with  the  countries  to  the  eastward  ii  carried  on. 
The  head  of  the  gulph  on  which  it  stands  has  always  been 
(he  seat  of  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  the  ancient 
rities  of  Arsinoe  and  KoUum  stood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  Suez  is  a  comparatively  modern  as  well  as  a 
very  mean  town.  Turner  says,  "  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
Suez  is  indisputably  the  most  miserable  place  I  have  seen 
in  the  Levant.  Itsonly  gate  is  to  the  N.W.:  threecan-l 
non  are  mounted  near  ft,  and  there  are  eight  more  on  the  | 
banks  of  the  sea.  In  Its  present  state,  50  men  could  take  1 
it  with  ease.  Suez  produces  nothing,  being  on  all  sides  \ 
surrounded  by  the  desert.  The  clothes,  and  even  the  j 
provisions,  of  the  inhabs.  arc  all  brought  from  Cairo,  to 
the  last  loaf.  Frequent  caravans  come  from  Jall'a  and 
.iernsalem,  bringing  oil,  tobacco,  and  soap."  (Turner'a 
Levant,  ii.  414,  41.'>.)  It  suffered  much  from  the  I'rcneh, 
liy  whom  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed  ;  and  it  now  con- 
sists merely  of  sun-dried  brick  houses  and  unpavod 
streets,  wltli  about  a  dozen  mosques,  a  Greek  church, 
custom-house,  Ike.  ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
wall  aud  some  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  Krencli. 
It  is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  from  wells  several  miles  distant,  and,  l<esides 
being  high-jiriced,  is  of  a  nauseous  description.  The  port 
is  accessible  only  by  boats  of  from  ."lO  to  (iotona.  Steamers 
and  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  K.  I.  Company  moor 
outside  a  sand  bar  at  a  distanci'  of  2  m.  from  the  town. 
)lut  since  the  eHtaiilishment  of  what  has  been  called  the 
over-land  route  to  India,  Suez  has  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  now  tlie  residence  of  an 
agent  for  the  E,  1.  Company,  and  of  several  commercial 
agents. 

The  Gulph  of  Suez,  which  at  low  water  is  in  many 
p.'irts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable.  Is  memorable  in 
Sacred  History  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of  I'ha- 
raoh  and  his  host.  The  isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting 
Asia  and  Africa,  is  a  sandy  waste,  between  70  and  KO  m. 
across.  Near  Suez  may  still  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the 
canal  cut  by  Pharaoh  Necho  and  I'tolemy  Philadelphus, 
to  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile.  (Turner's  Levant ; 
Diet,  iieitg.  ;  Private  Injormalion,  frc.) 

Sl'FKOLK,  a  marit.  co.  of  Kngland,  having  N.  the 
en.  Norfolk,  K.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  Essex,  and  W. 
Cambridge.  Area,  !M>!t,ii(lo  a're,i,  of  which  aliout  H20,(H)0 
ari'  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surl'ace 
generally  flat.  •Soli  various ;  that  of  the  middle  and 
most  extensive  district  consists  nrincipally  of  a  strong 
lo:iii).  on  a  clay-marl  bottom.  The  district,  hounded  by 
the  rivers  Stour,  Orwell,  and  Hrett,  S.  from  liurstall, 
IS  a  very  rich  loam,  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
ninritimu  district,  lying  along  the  E.  coast,  consists 
el  s.indy  loam  and  sand,  which  in  some  places  is  covered 
with  heath.  The  soil  in  the  N.W.  iiarts  is  comparatively 
|ii<or.  consisting  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  peat.  On 
the  whcde,  Siillolk  Is  not  interior,  in  respect  of  niturai 
fi'iiillly,  to  any  ro.  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  dry  ; 
liiit  trusts  are  severe,  and  in  spring  the  N,K.  winds  are 
sliarp  and  prevalent.  I'lllage  husljimdry  is  prosecuted 
ivitli  gnat  skill,  spirit,  and  success,  I'louirhing.  In  every 
nut  of  the  co.,  is  perl'oimed,  as  in  .Scoll  iid,  bv  a  iialr  of 
noises  drl'cnby  the  jiloughinan,  and  Is  extr,mely  well 
cM'ciiteii.  l''allow'iiig  is  nuiformly  practised  i;ii  (he  heavy 
l.iiHi ..  These,  also,  are  particularly  adapted  lor  the 
growth  of  beans,  wliicli,  as  well  as  {hnis.  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Turnips  not  so  extensively  grown  as  in 
Norfolk,  lieing  iirlucipally  raiseil  on  the  borders  ol  Cam- 
liriilgi-sliire.  (in  clover  hys  wheat  i.s  %erv  generally 
planti'il  ity  (he  ilihiile  :  but,  when  the  land  will  admit,  all 
-irts  ol  ^rain,  an  well  as  turnips,  are  drilled.  Most  of 
III*'  i.ind  in  be.ins.  peas,  tares.  \c,,  is  now  drilled  without 
.my  pl'iiglilng,  being  merely  scaritled  and  si-iitlled.  so  as 
lo  III'  rendered  line  enough  for  (lie  drill  to  work.  The 
usual  rotation  In  the  turnip  lands  is.  Ist,  turnips  ;  '.'d, 
liiirley  ;  ;)d,  »  eils  ;  4th.  wheat :  on  the  heavy  lands.  Ist, 
I.I. low  ;  'Jd,  w Ileal  ;  .Id.  seeds  or  bi>ans  ,  4th,  wheel: 
ivliiMi  tlie  :id  IS  seeds, .(leans  or  oats  come  in  .^tli  Hemp 
li.rs  hi'en  cultivated  lor  a  lengthened  period,  and  is  reck- 
iMrid  ol  till'  llnest  <|nality.  Carrots  are  a  good  deal 
(.Town  ;  and  hops  arc  ralsedin  the  vicinity  o.  Stowinnrket. 
Sullolk  is  fanioiis  tor  its  lireeils  of  horsi'S.  cattle,  and 
lings.  The  horses  are  callitl  fiuntlus  ;  aud  are.  as  the 
term  liniilies,  slinrt  and  i-onipnet.  being  well  fitted  for 
ri'imlar  iarm  work,  I'he  c.iltle  liav  sprung  from  the 
Hal' iways,  m.uiy  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  co.  Like 
tlii'ir  progenitors,  they  are  piilh  d.  and  rather  sinall-slsed, 
I'liey  are  better  suile'd  ,han  tlie  (iailoways  for  the  dairy. 
Iilii'g  excellent  milkers,  Tlie  produce  ol  buKer  is  not. 
Iioisever.  supposed  to  be  in  iiropiiitlon  to  the  milk, 
llioiiuli  it  be  also  vory  lonslderalile,  Arthur  Young  sup- 
piiM'd  that  nliout  4II.IMKI  llrkins  of  butter  were  aiinuallv 
•'III  from  Sulfolk  to  London.  ( .Vi/iecf/.  Vd  ed.  p. 'ilM.  1 1 
i'mI,  IIS  the  inauagement  of  cows  Is  now  better  under' 
MiHiil,  and  more  aKended  lo.  the  i|iiaiitilv  iiiav.  at  pri'seiit, 
>'<  increased  to  .'ilMMlll  or  .^,'l.Ollll  llrkins'.  SloiU  of  sheep 
.ilioiit  M«l,mMl,  Warrens  were  niruierly  numerous  iu  (he 
►.mdy  district,  hnl  (hejrare  now  much  dlmliilsh"d,  I'm- 
l>rrly  much  divided  i  ngnusld.al  In  the  liwidt  uf  respect- 
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able  yeomen,  who  cultivate  tlieir  own  estates.  Farms 
generally  large,  but  many  small.  They  are  usually  let  on 
lease  lor  7  or  14  years.  Tenants  mostly  restrained  from 
exceeding  3  corn  crops  toa  fallow  ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
they  are  left  pretty  much  at  liberty.  Farm  buildings 
indllTerent.  Cottages  generally  bad.  Average  rent  of 
land,  14«.  3jrf.  an  acre.  Minerals  of  no  importance. 
This  CO.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
particularly  those  of  wool ;  but  they  are  tiow  much  de- 
cayed. Mixed  silks  and  worsted  stuffs  are  still,  however, 
manufactured  at  Sudbury,  (iainslord,  an<l  other  places. 
Gun-lliiits  arc  made  In  large  quantities  at  Urnndun. 
There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  stays  at  Ijiswieh. 

Suffolk  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  by  the  rtwrs 
Orwell,  Deben.  Aid,  Ulythe,  imd  Lach.  It  is  separated 
from  Essex  by  the  Stour.  Sufl'olk  is  divided  into  21 
bunds,  aud  .'ilU  pars.  It  returns  II  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
V,.  ;  viz.,  4  for  the  Co.,  2  each  for  the  bor.  ol  Hury  St.  Ed- 
munds, Ipswich,  and  Sudbury  ;  and  1  for  the  bor,  of  Eye 
and  contiguous  pars.  Hegistered  electors  ibr  the  CO.,  in 
I83U-40,  11.49.-),  viz.  fi,404  for  the  E.,  and  5,(191  for  the  W. 
div.  In  1841,  Sulfolk  had  (il.ONl  inhab.  houses,  and 
315,129  luhab.,  of  whom  151,107  were  males,  ami  1111,022 
females.  Sum  expe  uled  for  (be  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1S38-39,  145,871.  Annual  value  of  real  property  iu  isi.'j, 
l,l.57..'i0.5;.  I'ro.lts  of  trades  aud  professions  in  ditto, 
4,'i3.48.5/: 

SUMATRA,  the  most  W.  island  of  the  E.  archi- 
pelago, and,  next  to  Dorneo.  the  largest  in  the  E.  seas, 
between  lat.  VP  N.  and  4°  S.,  and  the  9fith  and  100th 
degs.  of  E.  long.,  separated  on  the  N.E.  from  the  Malay 
peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  S.E. 
from  Java  liy  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  having  K.  the  .Sea  of 
.lava,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all  other  siilea  \y;  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Its  direction  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  it  being  divided  liy  (he 
equ.ator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  is  of  an  elon- 
gated shape,  aliout  l,O.Wm.in  length,  and  has  an  area 
variously  estimated  al  from  122,(100  to  128,000  sq.  m. 
Its  population  is  wholly  unknown ;  but  It  has,  not- 
withstanding, lieen  estimated  at  about  2.00<I,(KI0.  Va- 
rious mountain  chains  run  througli  the  Island  longitu- 
dinally, sometimes  In  treble  or  four-fold  ranges,  rising 
under  the  equator  to  14,(KH)  or  l.'i.OOO  it.  In  height,  and 
always  much  nearer  to  the  W.  than  to  the  E.  coast.  The 
E,  half  of  the  island  Is,  in  fact,  almost  svhully  low,  flat, 
and  intersected  liy  numerous  rivers.  Some  of  these,  as 
the  Pdlembang,  JambI,  Indragiri,  and  Siak  rivers,  aru 
of  considerable  slie,  but  they  have  been  hitherto  little 
explored  by  Europeans.  The  W.  side  of  the  Island  is 
also  well  supplied  with  water;  and  111  the  Intel  inr  are 
numerous  small  lakes.  The  climate,  even  in  the  plains, 
is  not  so  liot  as  might  he  expected  in  a  country  sitiiateil 
in  the  midst  of  llie  torrid  zone.  'I'hc  thermometer  at 
mid-day  generally  liucluates  between  82°  and  85-^  Falir., 
though  it  siiineiiines  rises  to  870  or  88",  at  sunrise  it  it 
usually  as  low  as  70".  Dense  fogs,  thunder  storms,  and 
water-snouts,  off  the  coasts,  are  very  frequent.  Tlie  soil 
on  the  W,  side  of  the  island,  which  Is  that  best  known 
to  Euro|)eaii«,  i.t  a  stiff  reddish  clay,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  (he  surface,  esiiecially  (owards  the  S.,  is  an  Im- 
pervious forest,  tJold  dust,  which  Is  very  abundant, 
copper,  iron,  sulphur  In  the  nuinerous  volcanic  districts, 
•altpetre,  coal  ot  indifferent  quality,  aud  naphtha  appear 
(o  lie  the  Ciller  mineral  products.  The  copper  ore  is  very 
rich,  hut,  owing  lo  the  indolence  of  (he  inhabs.,  the 
mines  are  little  wrought,  except  over  a  very  liinlied  dis- 
trict, (iolil  dust  is,  iiowever,  an  article  of  considerable 
tr.iHic,  and  Is  brought  by  merchants  from  the  Interior  to 
(he  sea-coas(,  where  It  Is  Imrlered  Icir  Iron,  Iron  ((Mils, 
aud  the  piece  goods  of  the  I'' ,  Indies  and  Europe.  Among 
(he  vegetable  products,  tin-  most  Important  Is  pepper, 
(111'  average  produce  ol  which  mav  amount,  at  present, 
(IH42)  to  about  .'((i.lioo.ooo  lbs,  a  year,  of  which  alKiut 
21,(MKI,(KI(lare  furnished  by  the  W.,  and  9,l«Ki,IKI0  by  the 
K.ioasl.  This  supply  amounlN,  In  fact,  to  more  than 
all  'he  pepper  sniiplUHl  bv  all  'iie  olhi'r  countries  in  (he 
world.  Nearly  (be  whole  .His  extenslvi'  trade  it  ti. 
the  hands  <  oreigners,  es|  dally  Dntcli,  English,  and 
Americans.     .     '.  little  Sumatra  pepper  goes  lo  China, 

After  the  capture  of  (he  Moluccas  by  (bo  llrltlsh,  in 
17!"i,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  were  introduced  ,u  lleii. 
cooieii  i  and,  Iu  |8'i,'i,  (heir  culture  had  to  far  stirceedesl, 
that  the  proiluee,  iu  (hat  year,  was  eitliuatid  at  8>l.(H>0 
lbs.  of  nutmegt,  34,<  Hi  lbs.  cloves,  and  22,I'II0  Hit.  of 
mace  I  but  their  qiiulity  being  very  Inferioi,  as  ciim- 
iiared  with  the  prod  i<  s  of  Amhoyna  and  the  IlKiida 
Islet,  the  culture  has  .nade  little  farlhi'r  progress.  Cam- 
phor Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  iiriMluce,  aiul 
the  SiiniiKran  camphor  tells  Iu  Clijia  for  I'J  times  lh*i 
price  of  that  of  .lapan.  It  Is  dii'  concrele  Juice  of  tliu 
ttrfftthiifitnufiii  t'liinnhorn,  and  a  (res'  ot  the  order  tintli' 
leiiF  (wherias  (he  .lupan  cainplior  is  derived  from  a 
tpeiletot  laurel),  ll  grows  only  In  (he  N,  part  of  .Su. 
miilrn.  not  being  fuiind  S  of  the  I'lni ,  or  beyond  the  :id 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  ll  Is  a  stout  tree,  lit  Iruilk  sumetlinst 
ineiksurlng  Uoi  7  It,  in  diameter,    ilie  lain*  tre«  pro* 
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dticcs,  under  different  circumstances,  camphor,  oil,  or 
pitcli,  wliivli  arc  found  in  cavities  of  tlic  trunk,  not  ex- 
tending tlie  wliute  length  of  the  tree,  but  in  smail  iior- 
tions  of  1  and  !J  ft.  long  at  certain  distances.  "  The 
method  of  discovtring  the  camphor  is,  by  malting  a  deep 
incision  with  a  Malay  axe,  till  the  camphor  is  seen : 
himdreds  of  trees  may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the 
sought-for  tree  is  discovered :  when  attained,  it  is  felled 
and  cut  in  junks,  a  fathom  long,  which  are  again  split, 
and  the  camplior  is  found  In  the  heart,  occupying  a 
S|Mce  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  The  produce  of 
a  middling-sized  tree  is  about  8  Chinese  catties,  or  nearly 
II  Ihs. ;  and  of  u  large  one,  double  the  quantity. 
(Hoxhuij'h  in  Asiat.  Researches,  xii.)  Rice  Is  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  grain.  It  is  of  very  different  varieties, 
comprised  in  the  two  great  classes  of  iipl.md  and  low- 
land, the  former  being  considered  the  best.  The  land 
destined  for  its  culture  is  chosen  at  the  approach  of  the 
dry  season  ;  and  as  fresh  ground  is  frequently  cleared 
for  the  purpose,  the  wanton  destruction  of  tine  timber 
is  imminse.  Tlie  rice  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  and  ripens  in  about  tive  months  from  that  time. 
Ttie  same  spot  of  low  groun<i  is,  for  the  most  part,  used 
without  interinissloii  for  several  years,  the  degree  of 
culture  liestowed  by  turning  up  tlie  soil,  and  the  over- 
Howiiig  w.iter,  preserving  its  fertility.  I'allows  occur 
occa»i(mally  ;  but  as  occupancy  in  most  parts  of  Sumatra 
gives  tlie  riglit  of  property  in  the  land,  they  are  not  very 
frequent. 

Till'  snwahs,  or  fields  adapted  for  rice  in  low  and  wet 
situations,  are  prepared  by  turning  into  them  a  tiumber  of 
bntValoes  ;  or  in  parts  where  it  is  less  permanently  moist, 
the  soil  is  Mimed  up  either  with  a  woodi'u  instrument 
b<'tween  a  liot  and  a  pickaxe,  or  witli  a  plough.  Wliile 
the  sawahs  are  in  preparation,  a  small,  adjacent,  and 
convenient  spot  of  good  soil  is  chosen,  in  wliich  the  seed 
grain  is  sown  as  thick  .is  it  can  well  lie  on  the  ground ;  and 
alter  having  grown  to  the  heiglit  of  several  inches,  it  is 
t.iken  up,  in  sliowery  weatlier.  and  transplanted  to  the 
sairith.  where  holes  are  made,  Ibiiror  live  inches  asunder, 
to  receive  the  plants.  To  tlie  iniiiiite  care  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  latter,  Marsdeii  attrilinles  the  large  proportion 
of  produce  obtained,  which,  hi^  says,  averages  lull,  and  is 
sometimes  as  high  even  as  1411  told  !  ( Mai  mien's  Su- 
matra,p-ll)  A  singular  method  is  adiipted  for  sepa- 
rating the  grain  from  the  ear.  Tlie  luinchrs  of  pacMy 
iri' spread  on  mats,  and  the  Snmatrans  nib  out  the  grain 
under  their  feet,  supporting  theinselvi's  lur  tlie  more  easy 
performance  oftliis  lalionr  liy  holding  with  llieir  hands  a 
bamlioo,  placed  horizontally  over  their  lie/id<  As  an 
article  of  trade.  Snmatran  rice  seems  to  hi'  of  a  more 
|>erishable  nature  tliun  that  of  most  countries,  the  upland 
rice  not  being  expected  to  keep  longer  than  I'i  months, 
and  the  lowland  '■liowiiig  signs  of  dcc.iy  alter  li.  Sago  is 
common  in  sninatra,  and  is  used  occasionally  as  foiHl, 
though  not  .111  article  of  general  use.  Millet  is  culti- 
vated. Out  111  no  great  quantity.  The  cocoa. nut,  betel, 
bamlioo.  siiuar-caiie.  various  palms,  and  an  abniidanie  of 
tropical  IniUs.  are  indigenous.  I'lie  sugar-cane  is  ciiiti- 
vatetl  not  for  tlie  manufacture  of  sugar,  hut  for  the  sake 
of  chewing  the  jnicv  reed;  and  licinp,  instead  of  being 
li.ed  lor  the  supply  of  materials  lor  cordage,  fur- 
nishes an  iiiioxiiatiiig  preparation,  rnrnieric,  ginger, 
ca-^si'i.  indigo,  coffee,  caoutclioiic,  rattans,  miiity  5cenleil 
woodt.  and  in  the  N.  beiiiroln,  are  .imong  tlie  otiier  prin- 
cipal kinds  "I  produce. 

Uiilfaloes  ar.'  the  most  important  live  slock  ;  the  ox 
dors  iKit  appear  to  henatur.lli^ed.  I'he  breed  ol  horses  is 
small,  lull  wcll.maile  and  hardy  ;  shee|i  alMi  are  small. 
The  liogand  goat  are  both  di'iiiestlcand  wild.  Illephants, 
and  many  species  of  deer,  abound  ;  and  tigers  of  a  large 
anil  powerlnl  species,  the  rliiiioeeros.  Iiippopi.iainiis, 
nrang-oiitang.  bears.  \c.  are  met  with.  Iiesidcs  other  ani- 
mals ill  great  variety.  Around  tlie  shores  extensive 
coral  islands  are  eoiiliniially  forinliig  ;  and  coral  is  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  the  other  exports 
being  |n-p|ier.  rice,  camphor,  and  other  native  prmlucls. 
The  iniporis  are  chiellv  Indian  pieci'  goiHls.  salt,  silks, 
and  opium  Irmn  lllndMstan  ;  coarse  porcelain,  iron  pans, 
gold  thread,  and  ni.niy  sinull  articles,  from  China  ;  stri|ied 
Kitlons,  spices,  krises,  and  oilier  ueapoiis.  from  .lava, 
Celebes,  and  the  rest  -if  the  archi|Hdago ,  metals,  hani- 
wnre.  cutlery,  and  broad  clotln  Irom  ICiirope 

According  to  native  traditions.  Sumatra  and  the  adj. i- 
ceiit  islanils  liave  Iiih>ii  the  original  seal  ol  the  Malay 
race  ;  llie  type  of  whicli  is  ce,-tuiiily  iliere  met  with  in  Us 
greatest  peVleclioo  Incept  the  Aihinese,  inhidiltiiig 
the  N.  exlreinll\  ol  the  island,  and  wh'>«e  coninoxtnre 
with  the  Moom  ot  We^ieni  India  has  diktlnguisinii  tliciii 
from  the  other  trilies.  Hie  So  n. it raiis.  according  lo  ,Mart- 
il.'ii.  may  generally  Ih'  desi  hi  d  as  lollows  :— "  They  ire 
rather  below  the  niiriille  stature  j  their  bulk  i»  In  pri>- 
piirtioii  i  their  limb-  are  lor  the  immi  pait  ^llglit.  Iiiil 
well  thapeil,  and  iwtrtlcolarly  sinall  it  Ihe  wrist  and 
ankles.  I  ponllie  «  nob' they  are  griweiolly  l'<rined,  and  I 
ncarcrly  recolliit  eur  t.iliave  -eeii  one  deioriiied  pel  son. 
'i'he  wvmcil,  liowitet.  haie  tlie  pre|Nisteruiis  eusluin  of 


flattening  the  noses  and  compreaalng  the  heads  of 
children  newly  born  whilst  the  skull  is  yet  cartilaginous. 
They  likewise  pull  out  the  ears  of  infants  to  miUie  them 
stand  at  an  angle  from  the  head.  Their  eyes  arc  uni. 
formly  dark  and  clear,  and  among  some,  especially  the 
southern  women,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Chinese.  Their  hair  is  strong,  and  of  a  shining 
black,  the  improvement  of  both  which  qualities  it  pro- 
bably owes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  early  and  constiint 
use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  men  are  beardless,  and  have 
chins  so  remark.ibly  smooth,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
priests  displaying  a  little  tuft,  we  should  be  apt  to  con- 
clude that  nature  had  refused  them  this  token  of  manhood. 
But  the  boys,  as  they  approach  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
rub  their  chins,  upper  lips,  &c.  with  quick  lime,  and  tlie 
few  hairs  which  alterwards  appear  are  plucked  out  from 
time  to  time  with  tweezers,  which  they  always  carry  abi/iit 
them  for  that  purpose.  Their  complexion  is  properly 
yellow,  wanting  the  reil  tinge  that  constitutes  a  tawny  or 
coppercolour.  Theyarc,in  general,  lighter  than  tlie  half, 
breed  of  the  rest  of  India;  those  of  the  superior  class,  and 
particularly  their  women  of  rank,  approaching  to  a  gre,u 
degree  of  fairness."  (p.  44 — 4li.)  No  negro  or  other 
distinct  r.ace  appears  to  occupy  the  mountainous  regions, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago  ;  and  the  personal 
difference  lietween  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the  conn. 
try  inh.ibs.  is  so  little  marked,  that  it  requires  some  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  the  two.    (ifarsrien,  p.  4!).) 

The  original  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  is  the  same 
with  that  found  by  n.ivlgatnrs  among  the  iiih,ihs.  ol  tlic 
South  Sea  Islands  ;  consisting  of  the  inner  bark  of  a 
tree,  beaten  out  to  the  degri-e  of  fineness  required,  some 
fabrics  beiiig  nearly  equal  in  softness  to  the  most  delicate 
kid-skin.  The  dress  ol  the  men  comprises  short  drawers, 
a  close  waistcoat,  with  filigree  buttons,  a  robe  extend- 
ing sometimes  to  the  knees,  a  party-coloured  scarf,  ,i 
sash  in  which  the  All's  or  dagger  is  stuck,  and  a  small 
turban,  or  umbreli.vhat,  while  th.at  of  the  women  con- 
sistsiifa  boddice,  a  petticoat,  reaching  Irmn  the  hosnui 
to  the  feet,  a  robe  with  sleeves,  and  sometimes  a  g.mze 
veil,  .ivc.,  with  various  filigree  ornaments.  Uoth  sexes 
tile,  blacken,  and  otherwise  distlgurc  their  teeth  ;  and 
the  great  men  sometimes  set  theirs  In  gold,by  cSiing  the 
under  row  with  a  plate  of  that  metal. 

I'he  villiges  are  always  on  the  banks  of  tome  river  nr 
lake,  and  consist  of  houses  bnllt  chiefly  of  bamboo,  and 
on  posts,  as  in  other  countries  of  S.K.  Asia.     Tlievare, 
howe.cr,    much   superior   M   those  constructed  anKmg 
m.,;>y  otiier  I  ltra-tlang(>tic  nations.     Their  fiiinitiire  is 
very  simple,  consisting,  in  the  best  kindof  houses,  cliielly 
of  mats  of  a  line  texture,  serving  for  beds,  some  low 
tables,  coarse  earthenware,  brass  waiters,  and  iron  pans. 
In  eating,  neither  knives,  spoons,  nor  any  substitutes  fur 
them,  are  used.      The  diet  of  the  Siiinatrans  is  niosliy 
vegetable,  lint  they  eat  the  flesh  of  hufl'aloes,  goats,  finvis, 
*iC  ,  curried  or  otherwise  dressed.     In  a  few  species  cii 
manufacture  the  Sumatrans  exhibit  great  skill  ;  such  .is 
in  working  gold  and  silver  llligree.     This  art,  ilescrilieil 
by  Marsdeii  (pp.  1711,  ISO.),  Is  condncted  with  the  rudest 
]  tools.     'I'he  Wire-drawing  iustniinent  is  made  of  a  piece 
'  of  iriei  hoop,  "an  old  hammer  head,  stuck  in  a  bluck, 
I  serves  fur  ,'ui  anvil ;  ami  I  h.ive  se<-n  a  pair  of  conipa.v-cs 
'  composed  of  two  old  nails  tii>d  together  at  one  end.     In 
general,   they  use  no  hellous,  hut    blow    the   lire   ivitli 
their  mouths,  through  a  joint  of  liaiiiboo  ;    and,  il'  the 
I  quantity   of  metal  to   lie  melted  is  coiisideratile,  tliicti 
,  or   four   persons  sit   round  their  furnace,  which   is  an 
old  broken  ktrali,  or  irnn  pot,  and  hloiv  together."     i  P. 
'■■  I  7(1.)    Vet  the  inaiiidactnred  material  is  ce'elirated  fnr  its 
'  ileliiacy  and  beauty,  not  only  thronghoiil  the  I'..,  hut  in 
luirope.     They  weave   silk  and  cotton  cloths  lor  hniiii> 
consiiiiiption  :  and  some  of  their  work  is  very  line,  and 
,  the  p.dlerns  iirellily  l.mcied.     Diirireiit  kinds  of  earlhui- 
'  ware,  kritet.  and  llre-arnis  are  ni.iile  ;  and  it  is    aid  that 
,  formerly  ciiiinnns  were  cast  at   Achiii.     I.itlle  skill  i>, 
liowever.  comiiionly  shown  in  forging  Iron,  or  in  car|icn- 
ters'  work.       I'lie    Siiin.ilraiis   are   wholly  strangers  tii 
'  painting  and  drawln.u  ;  their  c.irvings  are  always  gro- 
tesque ;  and  thidr  firolicleiicy  in  the  exact  sciences  is 
verv  limited.     .Medicine  Is  ill  the  lowest  slate,  being  en- 
trusted to  old  people,  who,  in  a  great  measiire,  de|ietiil  nil 
chaiins  and  and  talismans  lor  the  cure  ol  dise.ises  !     Tlie 
I  .Stnnatrans  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  many  iiiiisical 
Instruments,  thoiigh  most  nart  of  these  have  liecii  her. 
rowed  from   the  Chinese       I'lieir  poetry  l>  by  no  im  .ins 
coiilemiitible,  and  Is  ninili  hiMiiired  in  |Hiint  of  h.irmiiiiy 
■  by  the  Slal.iy  langoiige,  the  sinootlincss  .uid  sweetiieis  ul' 
\<  Inch  have  gained  lor  it  the  .imnll.illiiii  of  the  lliiliuit  uf 
l/ie  Haul.      riiey  wiile  In  ilie  Ar.ilic  cliaraiter. 
,       Sumatra  is  iluided  among  a  iiuiiiIht  ol  native  st.ites, 
llie  prineipal  lielig   .Meiiaiik.ibo«e,  .Viliin.  Sink,  I'alciii- 
I  bang,  and  I.aiii|iiMig.      The  I'limpeaii  sellhineiits,  ll>  ii- 
cooleii,  I'adang.  .Vc  ,  are  on  the   S.W.  coast.  In  in  liiii)( 
on  tlie  connlry  nl  tin*  llcjings.     Among  this  people,  tin' 
I  liihabs  ot  the  villages  are  under  the  nirlsdiciion  of  mi- 
j  gisteri  d    head-men,    or    it»/i<ifin,  wlio  meet  at   stated 
periods  and  |iluces.  In  an  iwtcnilily  ,it  wiiili  the  I'MI- 
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SUNDERLAND. 

geran,  or  feudal  superior,  presides.  These  pangeratu 
claim  despotic  sway  ;  but,  like  the  dupatis,  have,  tn  fact, 
little  more  than  a  patriarchal  and  judicial  power  ;  they 
levy  no  tax,  nor  seem  to  have  any  revenue,  other  than 
accrues  from  their  determination  of  cases  referred  to 
them  in  appeal  from  the  ilecisions  of  the  dupatis.  And 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more  powerful 
states,  the  pangeratu  seem  to  acknowledge  a  kind  of  vas- 
salage to  the  sovereigns  of  the  latter.  The  Uejangs  are 
said  to  be  totally  without  religions  worship  of  any  kind, 
though  not  destitute  of  a  belief  In  supernatural  beings. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabs.  of  Sumatra  are,  how- 
ever, Mohammedans. 

Menankabowe,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  the  leading  state ;  but  only 
meagre  records  of  its  history  exist.  Sumatra  was  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese  In  \MB,  by  the  Dutch  in  KiOO, 
and  bv  the  Knglish  two  years  afterwards.  The  latter 
continued  to  establish  factories  and  form  settlements  in 
Ihe  island,  during  the  17th  century  ;  but  principally  in 
l(;s.')-8f).  These  settlements  were  retained  by  the  British 
till  IH'.'S,  when  they  were  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange 
fur  Malacca,  &c.  (ilarsden's  Sumatra,  the  most  copious 
and  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject ;  and  to  which 
we  refer  for  further  details.) 

SUNOEIU.AND,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  Kngland,  being,  next  to  Newcastle  and 
.Stockton,  the  greatest  port  Tn  the  kingdom  for  the  ship- 
ment of  coal,  CO.  Durham,  ward  Kasington,  on  tlie 
Wear,  close  to  its  month  in  the  North  Sea,  13  m.  N.K. 
Durham,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a  r.iilway, 
and  '245  m.  N.N.W.  London;  lat.  (of  light-house) 
."il-J  .'),')'  I'i"  N.,  long.  1°  21'  10"  \V.  Area  of  Sunderland 
par.,  120  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  IR'll,  17,0«>0.  But  the 
pari.  bor.  comprises,  ahmg  with  Sunderland,  the  town- 
sliips  of  Bishop-W'earmouth  and  B.-W.  Pans  on  the  S. 
side  of  tho  Wear,  and  those  of  Monk-Weannonth,  M.- 
W.  Shore,  and  Southwick,  on  its  N.side;  the  whole 
including  an  area  of  ,'i,0!l.'>  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  lN31,of 
■di.TII'i.  The  portions  of  the  town  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides 
of  tlie  river  are  connected  by  u  magnillcciit  iron  bridge 
(see /KM/). 

"  Sunderland  and  Bishop- Wearmouth,  at  no  distant 
time,  were  two  dl  itinct  towns,  at  a  ccmsiderable  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  All  the  houses  in  Sunderland 
appear  to  lie  of  considerable  age  ;  but  In  Bishop- Wear- 
niiiiith  the  intervening  space  has  been  gradually  cur- 
tailed, and  at  last  tilled  up  by  buildings,  so  that  at 
present  the  two  form  only  one  town.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  street,  in  which  there  are  some  re- 
spectable houses  and  shops,  Sunderland  presents  the 
appearance  of  one  mass  of  small  houses  crowiled  together, 
with  iiitersticcs  of  narrow  lanes  rather  than  streets. 
The  population  in  them  is  so  dense  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  unhealthiness  as  well  ns  absence  of  clean. 
iiiiess.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Bishop-Weannoutli ;  in 
Hie  new  part  of  tiie  town  that  adjoins  Sunderland, 
there  are  some  good  streets,  and  excellent  houses,  and 
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decorated  E.  window,  but  the  rest  is  modern.  The  living 
is  a  very  valuable  rectory,  being  worth  2,8!)0/.  a  year. 
A  new  chapel-of-ease  was  built  by  parliamentary  grant 
in  1827.  Monk- Wearmouth  church  has  had  nearly  all 
its  ancient  features  obliterated  by  modern  alterations, 
though  it  still  possesses  a  rude  Norman  tower,  &c. 
( Hickman's  Gothic  Architect. )  The  living  is  a  iierpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  22S/.  The  fore- 
going livings  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
except  the  last,  which  is  in  that  of  Sir  H.  WMlliamson, 
There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters 
in  the  town  and  vicinity,  including  a  synagogue.  The 
exchange,  a  neat  edifice  in  the  High  Street,  erected 
in  1H14,  at  a  cost  of  8,000/.,  comprises  commercial,  news, 
and  court  rooms,  an  auction  mart,  kc.  The  theatre, 
assembly  rooms,  barracks,  custom-house,  and  excise 
otBce,  are  among  the  chief  public  buildings.  Bathing 
machines  are  kept  on  the  sands,  K.  of  the  town  ;  and  on 
the  town  moor,  and  at  Hcndon,  S.Vj.  of  the  town,  baths 
have  been  established,  Sunderland  being  a  good  deal 
resorted  to  in  the  bathing  season.  It  has  a  subscription 
library,  a  mechanics'  institute,  at  which  lectures  are  de- 
livered, and  several  other  literary  institutions.  A  school, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1778,  educates  and  clothes  3(! 

floor  girls,  and  It  has,  also,  national,  friends',  and  various 
nferior  schools.  A  large  infirmary  occupies  a  new 
building  raised  in  1822;  and  an  almshouse  for  10  widows 
or  daughters  of  master  mariners,  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  1820.  There  arc  numerous  other  almshouses 
and  charities  of  different  kinds,  and  4  freemason's  lodges 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  iind  well  supplied  with  water. 

The  port,  immediately  within  the  river's  mouth,  is 
formed  iiy  two  grand  piers,  each  about  4.V)  yai-ds  in 
length,  which  project  one  from  the  S.  and  one  from  the 
N.  side  of  the  rivet  into  the  German  Ocean.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  N.  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  having  the  lan- 
tern elevated  73  ft.  above  the  sea  at  high  water :  there 
is,  also,  a  harbour  light  on  the  S.  pier,  which  shows 
during  ebb  and  \  flood.  At  springs  there  is  from  IS  to 
17  ft.  water  over  the  bar,  and  at  neaps  from  10  to  12  It. : 
the  channel  is  close  by  tiic  N.pier  head.  To  prevent 
the  crowding  of  shipping  in  the  river,  a  large  basin  or 
dock  has  been  constructed  on  its  N.  side. 

The  staple  businesses  of  the  town  are  the  building  of 
ships  and  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  former  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  any  where  else  in  tho 
kingdom.  In  1840,  for  example,  there  were  built  In 
Sunderland  no  fewer  than  ,')()2  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  87,023  tons.  During  the  same  year  there  be- 
longed to  the  port  018  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
188,7(10  tons,  manned  by  8,078  seamen,  being  a  greater 
amount  of  shipping  th.tn  belongs  to  any  other  port  of  thu 
United  Kinir^un,  laindon  and  Liverpool  only  exceptiMl. 
It  would,  liid.  id,  appear,  from  the  parliamentary  returns, 
that  Newcastle  has  a  gri  ater  hinount  of  shipping ;  but 
this  results  from  the  shipping  belonging  to  N,  and  .S. 
Shields  being  inclinled  in  that  of  Newcastle,  of  which  it 


it  is  in  this  part  that  the  higher  classes  of  inhabitants  '  makes  fully  a  half.     In  1830,  013,000  tons  of  coal  wero 


reside.  'I'his  town  is  increasing  rapidly ;  seviTal  new 
streets  have  been  recently  built,  anil  others  are  In  course 
of  liiiildliiir.  Bishop- Wearmiiiith  Pans  is  a  small  district 
riiniiiiig  along  Ihe  bank  of  the  river  from  the  parish  of 
.Similetland  to  nearly  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Its  pop. 
is  very  dense  ;  it  contains  some  glass  manufactories 
anil  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
are  required  for  Ihe  shipping.  Moiik-Wearmonth  Shore 
is  a  large  township  immeiliately  opposite  Sunderland, 
anil  part  of  llishop- Wearmouth,  and  has  a  dense  pop., 
Willi  liiit  fi'w  houses  or  inhabs.  of  the  higher  clarses 


shipiied  coastwise  from  this  |>ort,  and  370,020  tons  were 
exported  to  toreign  countries.  In  1840,  Sunderland  sup- 
plied the  metropolis  with  2,474  cargoes,  amounting  to 
7.'<0.1 18  tons  of  coal.  Sail-cloth,  chain  cables,  glass  and 
earthenware,  are  also  extensively  manufactured  in  tho 
town  ;  and  tliese,  with  lime,  grindstones,  wrought  marble, 
&'C.,  constitute,  next  to  coal,  Ihe  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  gross  customs  dutii'S  amounted,  in  1840, 
to  110.081/.  The  fisheries  are  important;  and  the  ad- 
jacent village  of  Deptford,  on  the  Wear,  has  a  large 
riipe-fact<iry  wrought  by  steam.     The  Sunderland  Joint 


Ailjniiilug    Monk- Wearmouth    Shore    on   the    W,    and     Stock   Banking  ('om|iany  was  established  here  in  1830; 
i'\li'iiiliiig  for  some  distance  along  the  river,  is  South-  !  and  it  has  also  a  branch  of  the  Newcastle,  Shields,  ami 

viiik.  In  It  are  some  coal  pits  and  a  railw.iy:  .i-e  greater 

pari  of  the  township,  however.  Is  iii^rlciiltiiral.  and  con- 
tuns  very  little  trading  piipniation.  Moiik-Weariniiuth 
lii  s  to  Hie  N.  of  IMonk-Wearnionth  Siiore,  anil  does  not 


iliiwii  upon  the  river.  Its  piqnilation  is  almost 
1  iillrely  cnnin'cted  with  Hie  trade  oi'tiie  port.  The  only 
lariage  cominunicatlon  between  t!ie  two  sides  of  the 
rill  r  is  by  Ihe  bridge,  on  passing  wi  ii  ll,  frniu  the  right 
111  the  le'll  bank,  a  lull  Is  taki'ii.  I  li're  are,  liowever, 
siMtal  terries  lor  foot  passengers."  (  Mint,  i'l'rfi.  Il:(i  ) 

The  cast-irttu  bridge,  now  aliudf>il  to,  over  liie  ^'.  ear, 
l^  the  most  remarkable  olij"ct  In  tills  part  of  the  m.  It 
«.is  loiistrnetcd  between  1703  and  1700,  at   in  (  vpense  of 


Snnilerland  Hank,  with  several  private  establishments. 
I  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Sunderland  was  created  a  bor.  by  Blshoii  Pudsey,  at 
I  the  end  of  the  I2lli  century.  Under  Ihe  Municipal  lie- 
I  furin  Act,  It  Is  divided  into  7  warils,  and  Is  governed  by 
'  a  mayor,  I 'I  other  alilernien,  and  4'i  councillors.  Though 
it  lias  long  been  of  considerable  importance,  Sunderland 
had  no  voice  In  the  legislature  till  the  Ilelorin  Act  con- 
;  (erred  on  it  the  Important  privilege  o."  sending  2  mems. 
to  Ihe  il.  of  ('.  Ueg.  electors,  in  1830-10,  I,(i.i7.  Corp. 
rev.  in  1840,  4.210/.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace; 
and  weekly  sesslcnis  aie  held,  besides  courts  leet  and  ba- 
ronial by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.     Market-day,  .Satur- 


aliniit  33.40V/.,   and    consists   id'   one  niiigiiilli  eiit  arch  i  day;  and  for  cattle  every  other  Tuesday,     Pairs,  May 

'J3ii  it.  In  span,  elevated  ill  Ihe  centre  .ibove  HHI  It.  above  I     "  " 

liik'li-waler  mark,  so  thai  large  ships  sail  under  II  by  , 
nil  rely  lowering  their  lop-nia>l«.     In   1x10.  Ilils  bridge 
was  disposed  of  by  ;i  lottery  of  O.liiHI  tickets,  at  a  price  i 
III  ,'lll,ISHI/.  \ 

The  parish  rhiireh  of  Sunderland  Is  large  and  iiiml 
M me  ;  Us  I'.,  end  Is  p.irliciilarly  eleitaiit,  Ihe  .iltar  In  ii  i; 
pined  In  a  circular  recess  under  a  climie.     The  III  iiig.  i  i 
rirtiiry,  is  worth  Jti\l.  a  vear.     St,  .lohn's  rhapel-i.l  e as      ' 
Imill  III  1700,  Is  a  iierpeiiial  cur  icy,  worth  \'2il.     Bl-li  •)' 
\\iarmoulli  cliurcli  has  an  ancient  cha-.icel,  and  an  «•  irlj 


II.  and  12.,  Oct.  I'J.  and  13.,  for  cattle,  &c.  This  was 
the  llrst  town  in  I'.nglaiid  attacked  by  cholera  in  I8;i2. 
( I'arl.  Hi'iHirts,  anil  uriginiil  retHnis  iihlnimd  fvr  Ihia 
wot  ft.) 

SUPKUIOH  (I.AKI),  the  most  westerly  and  most  ex- 
tensive of  Ihe  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ba'ln.ln  N, 
America,  being  prolialily  Ihe  largest  existing  body  of  fresh 
■Mder.  It  Is  of  a  triangular  form,  exleiiding  lH'twiM<ii  lat. 
40"  30'  and  40  '  N,  and  long.  8.V'aiidO;i''  20'  W.  Us  length, 
Iv.  Ill  W.,  is  about  3I'KI  in.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
80  III.,  to  that  Its  area  may  be  taken   it  abo.it '28,suo  sq. 


TS6  SLRAT. 

III.*  Ita  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  il.,  find  t!ie 
height  of  it!  lurrace  at  about  640  ft.  ahove  tlie  Atlantic. 
It  receives  upwards  of  50  rivers,  but  none  is  of  much 
importance  except  the  St.  Louis,  wliich  enters  at  its 
S.VV.  extremity,  and  the  Bividre  au  Grand  PortaRe. 
During  the  meiting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other 
rivers  sweep  into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand,  boulder 
stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  E. 
extremity  into  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  by  the  river 
and  fails  of  St.  Mary.  "  This  lake  embosoms  many 
largo  and  well-wooded  islands  ;  the  chief  of  which  is 
Isle  Royal.  The  country  on  the  N.  and  K.  is  re|  r«- 
sented  as  a  mountainous  embankment  of  rock,  from 
200  to  ^lillO  n.  in  height;  the  climate  unfavourable, 
and  the  vegetation  slow  and  scanty.  Upon  the  S.  the 
land  is  aiso  high,  generally  sandy,  sterile,  and  the  coast 
danger  jus;  subject  to  storms  and  sudden  transitions 
of  ten-peralure,  and  to  fogs  and  mists.  The  mean  heat 
In  June  and  July  is  about  OI\P  Fah, ;  but  a  frightful  winter 
prevails  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  'i'he  ('lilppcway 
Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  are  poor  and  miserable, 
depending  for  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  fish  of  the 
lake,  and  thewild  rice  of  the  adJHCcnt  savannahs."  (Nrtv 
York  Gaz.)  Hot,  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable 
circumstitnces,  the  harbours  of  Grand  Isle  and  Chegol- 
magon  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  are  excellent ;  and  the  lake 
is  now  navlnatc'l  by  steam-boats  and  sailing  vessels  equal 
to  the  craft  navigating  the  lower  lakes.  (SIfvemon.) 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  several  stations  round 
the  coasts  of  this  lake.  (See  also  Encyc.  nfOeog,,  Amer. 
edit. ;  Dnrby't  Geographical  Viewt,  tfc.) 

SURAT,  a  large  town  of  Uindostan,  cap.  prov.  of 
Gujrat,  and  of  the  British  distr.  of  its  own  name,  under 
the  presid.  Bombay,  on  the  Taptce,  aliout  '20  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  (he  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  \'iH  m.  N.  by  E. 
Bombay;  lat.  !JW  II'  N.,  long.  73°  7'  P..  The  pop. 
was  loosely  estimated,  in  1S18,  at  IS7,(KMI.  It  is  about 
fi  m.  in  circ,  shaped  like  a  buw,  the  chord,  formed  by 
the  Taptee,  having,  near  its  centre,  a  small  castle  gar. 
rlsoni-d  by  a  lew  sepoys  and  Kiirnpcans.  Un  other  sides 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  semi-cir- 
cular towers.  Without  the  wall  are  some  good  European 
houses,  formerly  occupied  by  the  French,  but  now  the 
residences  of  the  English  officers :  the  houses  within  the 
town  are  very  inferior,  consisting  only  of  liinlMT  I'ramos 
filled  up  with  brliks,  their  upper  stories  projecting  over 
each  otner.  The  streets,  also,  arc  narrow  and  irregular. 
Surat  has  an  English  church  and  an  English  school,  with 
numerous  Hindoo  schools,  a  large  I'^iiropean  cciiietry,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Sir  G.  Oxenilon,  one  of  the  curliest 
governors  of  British  India,  &c. ;  but  the  most  rcniark- 
able  building  or  institution  is  an  liospilal  for  sick  animals 
similar  to  that  at  Baroach.  During  the  last  century  this 
hospital  contained  "  horses,  mules,  oxen,  shei'p,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds  ;  also 
an  aged  tortoise,  which  was  known  to  have  been  there 
7'i  years.     The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appro- 

f>riated  for  rats,  mire,  bugs,  and  other  mixioos  vermin, 
iir  whom  suitable  food  was  prutided.  (Uamilluit,  Ji. 
I.   Gax.) 

Surat  had  lormerly  a  large  trade  in  all  kinds  of  eastern 
produce  ;  but  this  has  greatly  declined,  and  its  exports 
consist  at  present  ( IM'i)  principally  of  cotton  wool,  wliirli 
is  sent  in  large  qiianlllies  to  llonibay.  Most  part  of  tlie 
old  manufactures  of  Surat,  except  kincobs  and  sliawls, 
fur  which  there  is  little  demand,  have  been  hiipcrseded 
by  those  of  (ireat  llritain,  and  the  greater  number  <>r  the 
native  merchants  have  become  |Hior.  Among  the  trailers, 
liowever,  are  numeroiK  i'arsecs,  tlie  (lescindaiits  of  those 
expelled  from  I'ersia  liy  the  Moli.unniedHns.  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  wealtiiy.  Vessels  of  'M)  or  40 
tunii  may  come  up  to  Sunt ;  but  thoiic  rji  greater  size 
must  lie  about  |.'>m.  lower  down  the  river;  and  few 
boats  larger  than  the  ketches  in  the  E.  I.  i'oiiipany's 
service  <'ver  ascend  so  high  as  the  tt>wn. 

Surat  Is  the  residence  of  a  llritlsli  collertor,  judge, 
military  coinmandaiil,  Ike,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  Imard  of 
customs,  a  circuit  court,  and  of  the  Swlder  Adnwli-:  or 
chief  tribunal  for  the  entire  preshi.  of  lliimliay.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  innit  aiuieiit  cities  of  llinilos- 
taii,  being  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  reeiirds. 
The  English  facttiry,  founded  here  In  lHI.'i,  »us  the  first 
merchantUe  establishment  of  tlie  V..  1. 1  onipaiiy  in  the 
Mogul  dominions,  and  coiitiiiuol  to  be  tlie  cliii'f  llritlsli 
station  ill  India  till  llombay  beiauie  the  se;it  of  supreme 
authority,  in  IW7.  (.Unmilloit ;  Mini.  Triiv.,  x.  144— 
14!),  Ac.) 

Sl'HINAM.     S,■,■r,^•\^•^^    DitimV 

Sl'KKKY,  a  CO  of  England,  whiih.  tlinni/h  Inland. en- 
joys, from  its  hi'iiig  skirii'd  iiii  the  N.  Iiy  llie  I'liaines, 
most  of  the  advantages  uf  ;i  maritime  ei.  It  has  to  tiie 
N.  Middlesex,  ami  a  small  part  of  Kinks,  rnim  both  of 
which  It  is  M'liar.iteil  by  tin-  I'liaiiii's  ;  ml  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  Kent,  mi  tlie  S.  by  Sn^s^x,  and  cm  the  \V.  by 

*  Thi»M»  ii)e.(^iirt.(itfntii  ff»rTc*p,nul  witli  llin.i*  iif  htfvmiwtii  (1  tril 

PuiiimortHg  ill  .v<-rfA  .Imtrtiit,  ;>.d.|  stitt  itia  Imm  mAxn,  I>«rl7  inakm 
llwarva  itl.isiuxi.  m. 


SURREY. 

Hampahiiw  and  Berki.  It  comprises  all  that  portion  of 
the  metropolii  to  the  S.  of  tho  Thames,  and  is  thus,  in 
fact,  a  metropolitan  co.  Area,  485,1120  acres,  of  which 
about  41)0,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Weald,  the  surface  consists  of  alternate 
hill  and  dale.  Some  of  the  hills  rise  to  a  pretty  consider- 
able height,  affording  highly  diversiliea  and  beautiful 
prospects.  The  soil  comprises  every  variety,  from  the 
richest  loam  to  the  poorest  moor.  There  are  three 
portions,  the  soils  of  which  are  particularly  well  defined  ; 
viz.  1st,  tho  Weald,  occupying  all  the  S.  p.irt  of  the  co. 
from  Crowhurst  to  Ilaslemere  ;  2dly,  the  sandy  loam  dlsl 
frlct,  lying  lietween  the  Weald  and  the  downs ;  and, 
,1dly,  the  downs,  or  chalk  laud,  occupying  the  whole  K. 
side  of  the  co.  from  Croydon  to  Tilsey,  but  gradually  de- 
creasing as  wo  advance  W.,  till  at  Farnham,  on  the  bonier 
of  Hants,  it  is  reduced  to  a  na.-row  strip.  Totiie  N.K.  of 
the  downs,  between  them  anu  the  Thames,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  soil,  partly  consisting  of  strong  dark 
clay,  partly  of  sandy  loam,  )iic.  In  tlie  N.W.  and  S.W. 
parts  of  the  co.,  but  especially  the  former,  there  are  very 
extensive  tracts  of  he.ith  and  moorish  ground ;  and 
smaller  tracts  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  in  various 
other  places.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  co.  may  be 
said  to  be  of  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Climate 
good  ;  and,  owing  to  the  variety  of  surface,  the  abun- 
ilance  of  wood,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  cos.  in  l''.ngland  for  a  residence. 
A  large  proportion  of  Surrey  is  in  tillage  ;  but  agricul- 
ture, speaking  generally,  is  in  a  decidedly  b,ackward  state, 
and  two,  or  even  more,  white  crops  still  not  unfrequently 
follow  in  succession.  On  the  rich  friable  calcareous 
loams  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  6  quarters  of  wlieat 
an  acre  are  not  unfrequently  reaped  ;  and  on  the  rich 
sandy  loams  near  Godanning,  5 quarters  is  no  uncommon 
crop ;  but  on  the  poorer  soils,  and  in  the  Weald,  the  pro- 
(luce  seldom  exceeds  from  '2J  to  3  quarters.  The  tin  nip 
culture  wiis  introduced  into  Surrey  sooner  than  into  any 
other  English  co. ;  but  even  at  present  turnips  >ire  liut 
seldom  drilled:  their  management  is  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  tares  are  generally  preferred  by  the  Surrey 
farmers  to  any  other  species  of  green  crop.     Turnwrist 

filoiighs  are  used  in  many  quarters,  but  the  swing  nlonttli 
s  most  common.  It  is  drawn  by  3,  4,  or  even  !\  heavy 
horses  yoked  lu  line  1  Lime  is  extensively  used  as  ma- 
nure ;  and  the  application  of  salt  for  that  piirpo.<e  Is  daily 
iMToming  more  general.  Hops  are  raised  in  considerable 
ipiaii'lties ;  and  those  grown  in  the  ncighbourhooil  of 
I'aiiiham  are  prelerred  to  most  others.  I'epperinint, 
lavender,  wormwood,  chamomile,  &c.  are  ralsel  in  tlie 
plipic  gardens  about  Mitcliam ;  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  land  at  ilatti.'rsi'a,  and  other  places  along  the  banks  of 
tho  Thames  is  ap|iropriati'd  to  the  production  ol  aspa- 
ragus and  otiicr  vegetables  for  the  London  market. 
There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  c.ittle  In  Surrey,  but  the 
short  horns  and  the  Sussex  breed  are  the  most  prevalent. 
A  cimslderable  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on 
the  down-land.  I^tirge  numliers  of  hogs  are  fed;  they 
consist  principally  of  the  llerkshire  and  I  hiiicse  varieties. 
The  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  Is  In  high  estimation  ;  lliiy 
are  large,  handsome,  perfectly  white,  and  are  dittiii- 
gulshed  by  having  six  <  laws  to  each  foot.  There  are  im 
very  large  estates  in  Surrey.  Farms  of  all  siaes:  tho 
largLst  are  on  the  down-lands,  and  the  smallest  in  tlie 
Weald  ;  but,  at  an  average  of  the  co.,  the  >l7.e  of  farms  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  170  acres.  Tliey  are  commonly 
held  under  leases  tor  7,  14,  or  '21  years  ;  but  the-  vieimu 
customs  that  prevail  as  to  entry  defeat  the  advaiita);es 
that  might  otiierwise  have  resulted  Iroiii  this  teiinre. 
(  See  KiHTii'itu  auddraiiiiffr,  l.itlinnvf  l.anit.  i.  :i'2i.)  In 
the  Weald  tlie  rario-honses  are  mean  and  niiuoiis,  but 
they  are  blotter  in  other  places.  Cottages  good,  anil  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  vines  and  flowers.  Averatie 
lint  of  land,  in  IHlii,  l.'u.  '2|r/,  an  aire.  There  i^,  a  lireat 
deal  of  valuable  timber  iiiitt  i-opphe  uooil  in  .Surrey,  p.ir- 
tienlarly  In  the  \Vi  aid.  Large  >ii  aiitilie-,  of  liilli  i  s 
eaitliare  dug  up  in  various  plai ,  - '  and  tlieie  are  .il-u 
exi'ellent  quarries  of  freestone  aiu.  Miesloiie.  Exiejit 
in  so  far  as  it  is  coonecteil  with  the  metropolis,  Surrey 
has  very  few  iii.uiiifactiires  ;  and  tiiiise  of  little  oi  mi 
Importance.  Itesiiles  the  'I'll. ones,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  V,  aiidle  ;  and  it  is  traiiMMil 
liy  tiie  Surrey  and  Croydon  (aiiaU,  and  by  the  llri|;liinii 
ami  .S.W.  r.'iilwavs.  i'uriiiiike  roads  good;  iiut  i'rti>s 
ro.iils,  partieiiiarly  lu  Ihu  Weald,  very  iiiilill'erent.  11 
contains  \i  hundreds  exc.  of  thebors.  of  SoiitliHark  uiil 
LaiiilM'th,  and  the  town  of  Ituiidlord  ;  and  Is  diviileil  iiiln 
I  VI  pars,  it  returns  1 1  mem*,  to  the  II.  of  C  ;  viz..  4  ler 
tile  CO  . '2  for  the  bor.  of  (fiiiidforil,  I  lor  the  bor.  of  Un- 
gate, 'i  fir  Lambeth,  and  '2  lor  the  lior.  of  Suutliw.nk. 
ilegistereil  eleetors  lor  the  Co..  in  |H;i!i.to,  !I.K27,of  wlii.iii 
li.ltil  were  for  the  K.,  and  a.iial  for  the  W.  iliv.  In  |n|I, 
Surrey  bail  '.I'i,;i7'i  iiiliab.  bouses,  and  .'iij.iii;)  inhalis.  ;  if 
»li  im  •27",IH('i  were  iiialei,  ami  .I0t,4i7  leioales.  Siiiii  i  \- 
pendiHl  IVir  tlu!  relief  of  the  imor,  in  IK(H-1I>|,  li;i...'7/ 
Aiiiiiial  value  of  real  properly,  in  ixl.'i.  I .AMi.i.yp'i/,  I'm- 
ills  of  trudu  and  professions  lu  do.,  1,.'hjI,'n)',U. 
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SUSSEX. 

SUSSEX,  a  marlt.  co.  of  England,  on  its  S.  const, 
having  N.  and  N.E.  Surrey  and  Kent;  S.and  S.E.,  the 
English  Channel ;  and  W.,  Hants.    Area,  938,240  acres. 
Surface  and  soil,  very  various.   A  ridge  of  clialli  hills,  to 
which  (thougli  in  strictness  applicable  only  to  a  part) 
the  term  South  Downs  is  usually  applied,  runs  through 
the  CO.  from  South  Harting  and  Mlland  Chapel,  on  the 
confines  of  Hants,  to  Beachy  Head,  where  it  terminates  in 
high  precipitous  cliffs.    Their  N.  declivityis  rather  steep, 
but  that  on  the  S.  is  gently  sloping.     The  soil  on  the 
South  Downs  is  generally  a  light  hazelly  mould,  on  a 
substratum  of  loose  chalk.   On  the  S.  side  of  tliis  range, 
along  the  coast  from  Emsworth,  gradually  decreasing  to 
near  Brighton,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  fine, 
rich,  loamy  land.    To  the  N.  of  the  S.  Downs  is  the 
cxten.sive  tr.act  called  the  Weald  of  Sussex,    uniting 
on  the  v..  with  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  stretching  as  far 
W.  as  Petworth.     The  soil  of  the  Weald  is  similar  to 
tli.it  of  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  being,  for  tlio  most  part,  a 
stift'  tenacious  clay,  with  occasional  sandy  and  gravelly 
patciies  intermixed.      It    Is    thickly  covered  with  oak 
woud ;  and,  when  viewed  from  tlie  South  Downs,  ap> 
pciirs  like  .in  immense  forest.     In  the  E.  p.arts  of  tlie 
CO.,  ill  what  is  called  Pevensey  I.evci,  and  near  Win- 
dielsea,  are  considerable  tracts  of  very  tine,  deep,  marsh 
liind.     Climate  mild,  dry,  and  early.    A  large  extent  of 
Sussex  is  under  the  plough  j  but  husbandry  is  in  a  back, 
ward  condition  ;    and    Messrs.  Kennedy  and   Urainger 
truly  state,  that  n.i  very  material  improvement  need  be 
expected  till  those  pernicious  habits,  with  respect  to  the 
IcttintJ  and  entry  to  farms  that  prevail  here,  as  well  as  in 
Kent  and  Surrey,  be  totally  changed.  {Teniincy  o/  Land, 
i.,T!7.)     Crops  principally  cultivated,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley ;  .and  on  all  the  light  lands,  turnips  are  extensively 
grown.     Great  quantities  of  hops  are  raised,  particularly 
111  the  e.astern  parts  of  the  country  ;  tliere  being,  in  1H38, 
11,. 517  acres  under  this  crop.     Sussex  is  deservedly  ce- 
lelirated  for  its  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  earli  being 
about  the  very  best  of  its  kind.     The  oxen  are  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  have  tapering  turned-iip  horns;   they 
fatten  easily,  produce  excellent  bcel',  and  are  nut  inferior 
to  any  other  breed  in  field  labour.     Tlie  greater  part 
of  tlie  tillage  in  the  Weald  is  performed  by  ox-teams 
'llie  native  cattle  do  not,  however,  answer  for  tlie  dairy. 
The  peculiar  breed   of  sheep  belonging  to  the  co.  is 
called  tlie  South  Down,  from  its  lieing  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection  on    the   Smith  Down  Chalk   Hills. 
The  breed  Is  now  widely  dillused  ;  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
tension of  tilliige  on  the  Downs,  and  the  Incrciuo  in  the 
size  of  the  animal,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  tieece,  neither 
tlie  mutton  nor  the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  so  good  as  for- 
nurly.    Total  stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  nearly  llOd.OOO. 
Sussex  has  been  celebrated  Ironi  the  remotest  period 
liir  till!  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  timber  ,  and  in 
Ihe-e  respects  it  continues  to  lie  decidedly  superior  to 
every  otlier  Kn;,'li8h  co.  Oak  is  the  principal  timlier  ofthe 
\V'ealil ;    but  in   other  parts   beecli   is  most   prevalent. 
'I'o  the  aliunilance  of  wood  is  principally  to  be  .a.scrilied 
tlie  circumstance  of  Sussex  being  formerly  distinguislied 
fur  tlie  number  of  its  iron-works  ;    but  since  pit-coal 
lii'can   to  be  generally   employed  in  the  smelting  and 
reliiiing  of  iron,  these  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  as 
Will  as  those  that  were   formerly  established  In  Kent. 
I'ruperty  much  dividid.     Average  size  of  farms  in  the 
We.iUI  UNI  acres;  in  the  Downs,  from  l,2li()  to 'J.tHX)  .-vcres. 
A  great  proportion  of  tlie  farms  held  by  tenants  at  will; 
anil  owing  to  injurious  ciistims  as  to  entry,  a  large  part 
III  Ilie  capital  of  the  tenant  is  swallowed  up  in  the  use. 
less  p.iyments  lie  is  iiinipellrd  to  i.iake  ;  so  that  much  of 
tlu'  laii'il  Is  very  InsiilHeieiitly  stocked.    Uillces  invarlalily  ] 
tlialilied  and  we.itlier-boarded.     Average  rent  of  lamf. 
ill  liio,  lu.  sjrf,  an  acre.     .Manulaetures  of  little  iin. 
portjince.       ironstone,    fuller's    earth,    limestone,    and 
sauil-loiie  are  all  met  with.      The  rivers  are  of  no  great 
iii.iijintude        The   pilnciiiid    is  tlie   Arun.     It  commu- 
nii.ites  by  a  ciin;il  with    l.angport  harlmiir  on  the  \V., 
ami  with  the  \Syeand  the  I'liaiiies  on  the  N.     In  the 
Weald  there  are  several  piimis  in  wliieli  IVeshwater  llsli 
ail'  led  for  the  I/Oiuloii  markets.     Siis.-ex  is  divided  into 
*i .  iipes.  and  these  auaiii  into  li.')  hnnilreils,  and  contains 
:i|||  pirisiies,      It    reiurns   IH   minis,   to  the   11.  of  ('. ) 
VIZ.  1  iiir  the  CO.  ;  '2  fur  the  city  of  I'liichester ;  '.'each 
fur  the  lima,  of  llriglitiiu,  I.ewes,  Hastings,  ami  Sliiue- 
liaiu  ;  and  I  each  for  Arinuli  I,  llnrsham,  Midliiirst,  and 
lUi'  ami  \\  imhelsea,     llcnl,iered  eliitors  for  the  co,. 
in'  |h;I!i.4II,  H,!i,i'i,  of  whom  ri.HKI  were  lor  tlie  1...  and 
.■|,.'iHli  f.ir  the  \V.  divisliiii  of  thi'cii.     In  I'tll  Sussex  had 
.St.oWiiuhalilted  houses,  iiiul  'Ji,i!i,77ll  liihabl;aiits,  of  wlniin 
117. 'i7v  were  males,  luid  |.''i'J,l!iH  feniiiles.     Sum  expiiiiled 
on  the  relief  nf  the  pour,  in  IH:tK.;|i.i,  ll'i.tln/.      Annual 

v;il if  real  properly,  m  1'<I'..  !II'.I,;1WI/.     I'rolils  of  trade 

ami  pri>l"»siiin»  In  dn.,  :i7-.i.(i-V.i/. 

.■«r  I  lll'JtI.AND,  a  niarit.  co,  of  Seotl.inii.  occupying 
the  N.W,  angle  nf  the  ciinntiy,  has  mi  the  N,  anil  \\  . 
the  Atlantic,  K,  the  co.  ('aitlniess  and  llie  Moray  Irilh, 
anil  S  the  Kritli  of  Dornoch.  Iloss,  and  Cromarty.  It  con- 
tulii>l.l.Vi,<ilUacres,ur  which  :i(l,U8U  are  undci  »ulvr,  Tiie 
Vol.,  II. 
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aipect  of  the  country  is  wild,  bleak,  and,  in  many  parti, 
savage.  The  E.  shore  has  a  small  fringe  of  good  arable 
land  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, being,  however,  interspersed  with  various  narrow 
straths,  or  glens,  and  some  considerablu  lalies  and  mo- 
rasses. 

Sutherland,  like  the  otlier  Highland  cos.,  was,  till  re- 
cently, occupied  by  native  tenants,  similar  in  all  respeeti 
to  those  of  Ross.  'I'hcse,  however,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  recently  removed  cither  to  villages  on  the 
coast,  or  have  emigrated  ;  and  the  lands  have  been  di- 
vided into  extensive  sheep  farms,  furnished  with  excel- 
lent houses  and  offices.  The  native  breed  of  cattle  is 
small,  but  when  crossed  by  those  nf  Argyle  and  .Skye,  it 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  that  the  Highlands  can  produce, 
fJalloways,  .and  other  varieties,  liave  also  been  intro- 
duced. Owing  to  thi.>  extraordin<ary  extension  of  sheep 
farming  in  this  co.,  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  diml.. 
nishcd  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Ross ;  but  sheep 
being  much  better  suited  to  tlic  country,  the  cliange  has 
been,  both  locally  and  in  a  public  point  of  view,  liiglily 
advantageous  j  vast  tr.icts  having  been,  through  Its 
means,  coupled  with  a  very  extensive  drainage,  rendered 
consider.^bly  productive,  tliat  were  formerly  almost  use- 
less.  Cheviots  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Sutherland.  About  40,000  sheep  and 
IKn,00(l  fleeces  are  said  to  be  annu:illy  ser.t  to  the  S.  from 
this  CO.  (Anderson's  Highlands,  p.  12.)  Pour  fifths  of 
the  CO.  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  ex- 
penileil  vast  sums  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  inns,  the 
<)nilding  ot  bridges,  piers,  farm-houses,  and  villages,  and 
other  expensive  and  substantial  improvements.  Since 
1811  above  100  m.  of  road  have  been  made  in  the  co.  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioners,  ,ind  above  350  by  Indi- 
vidual exertion  and  st.itute  labour.!  The  fringe  of  arable 
land  along  the  E.  coast  has  been  divided  into  moderate- 
sized  farms,  well  inclosed  and  drained,  and  presenting  as 
good  a  specimen  of  tlie  ini|iM  ml  turnip  liushandry  as  is 
to  be  found  In  any  part  of  the  island.  No  viliere,  liiileed, 
in  Scotland  have  Improvements  been  attempted  on  a 
greater  scale,  or  prosecuted  with  more  zeal,  skill,  and 
success,  than  in  this  remote  co.  Whether  tlie  change 
should  not  have  been  more  gradually  Introduced,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  ;  hut  tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  cliaractcr  and  haliits  of  tiic  people,  as  well  as 
the  rural  economy  of  the  district,  have  been  signally  im. 
proved. 

Sutherland  has  three  great  deer  forests ;  and  ptarmigan, 
grouse,  .and  blackcock,  alpine  hares,  #fc.,  are  aliund.uit. 
Limestone  and  freestone  aie  met  with.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  Grf.  an  acre.  The  herring  fishery  Is  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  success,  both  on  the  K.  and  W.  co.asts, 
but  principally  from  Helmsdale.  Principal  rivers,  Oickel, 
Fleet,  iiosa,  and  Helmsdale.  It  contains  13  pars.  ;  but 
no  considerable  town,  Dornoeli,  the  largest,  not  iiaving 
a  pop.  offilK) !  It  returns  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C  Regis- 
tered electors,  in  |K;!9-40,  137.  Dornoch  unites  with 
Kirkwall,  Wick,  Tain,  Dingw.all,  and  Cromarty,  in  re- 
turning a  mem.  Valued  rent,  2ri,0!l3/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property,  in  I M I. 'i,  33,878/. 

SL!TTON-('OI,I)l'IEI.D,a  marki  t-town  and  par.  of 
England,  eii.  Warwick,  hiiiid.  Ilemliiiglord.  on  the  road 
Iran  Uirmingham  to  Lichlleld,  (!  m.  N.N.E.  Itirming- 
hani.  Area  of  par..  13,030  acres.  Pop,  In  1831,  3,(!84. 
I'he  town,  on  an  acclivity,  in  a  bleak  situation,  cunsisis 
principally  of  one  long  street.  Houses  gomi,  and  the 
inliabs.  well  siip|ilied  with  water.  The  par.  church,  an 
eilillce  proliably  of  the  i:'lh  century,  bus  a  statue  of 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter  In  the  time  ol  Henry  VIII., 
a  native  and  a  great  lieiielaetor  of  the  town.  A  llou- 
rlslihig  free  school,  fiiiinded  by  Vesey,  and  national 
8'-:;ools,  almshouses,  and  .•several  other  charitalili'  en- 
dowments, exist  at  Sutton.  The  inlialis.  are  princi- 
pally employid  in  Ihemannlictiiie  iif  Birmingham  ijnods 
i'he  town,  wliich  is  of  great  antiijUity.  w  is  chartered  by 
Henry  Vlil.,  iimler  a  wanleii,  Ml  aldeniu'ii.  and  'i!  jus- 
tices. The  corporation  had  vartoiis  privdepes,  which 
have  since  become  void;  pettv  rrssiun*  are,  howi'ver, 
still  belli  quarterly.  Markets  on  Mondays  lairs,  Tri. 
iiitv  Monil.iv  and  Nov,  8  ,  for  shi'ep  and  cattle 

SWAP  I'  (I  AM,  a  market-town  and  par  III  I'nglamI,  co. 
Norlolk,  liiiml.  South,  (ireinline.  '!.">ni,  W,  Norwich. 
Are.i  if  par..  8.130  acres,  I'op,,  in  18;U,  3,'J8fl.  The 
town  is  ilnely  situated  on  rising  gmunil.  and  is  well 
built.  I'he  par.  chiireh  Is  a  spHiioiia  .and  liandMinie 
slnirtiire,  chiefly  In  the  perpendicular  style.  « 1th  a 
loity  nave,  the  vaulted  rnoi  iil  vhich  is  richly  iidnrned 
Willi  li^jiires  carved  in  lri^h  o.ik ;  It  has  n  wtll-prn- 
porlioned  tower,  with  enrii  hi-d  enibiHsiiies  and  pln- 
n.icles,  some  handsome  pillars  and  nioniiiiienls,  and  cu- 
rious Inscriptions.  The  living  of  SwHilliam  with  Ihrex- 
ton  vlc.irage  and  rectory,  worth  73H<.  a  yeir.  is  in  the 
gilt  of  till'  llishopot  Norwich  'i'he  prlemls.  Baptists, 
Wesh  vans,  \c.  Iiave  »iu'etin).'-honses.  The  co  bridewell, 
ami  ,1  lii'.iiitiliil  iiiarS'tcvo-'.,  ►unnniinied  by  a  figure  of 
Ceres,  erect .d  l>y  Loi J  t)rfiird.  In  UM  ;  a  iiublic  assem- 
bly-room,  and  a  neat  theatre,  uru  the  utlier  principal 
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public  edifices.  SwafTliam  has  a  free  grammar  and  a 
national  si'iuxil,  and  various  almsliouses,  &c.  Quarter- 
sessions  for  the  CO.  are  licid  here  at  Midsummer,  besides 
annual  courts  lect  and  baron,  and  weeiily  petty  sessions. 
Klarkets,  principally  for  butter,  on  Saturdays ;  fairs, 
1VI.iy  12tli,  July  "ilst,  and  Nov.  3d,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
toys. 

SWANSEA,  a  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  South 
Wales,  CO.  Glamorgan,  hund.  Swansea,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tawe,  at  its  month  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  34  m. 
W.N.W.  Cardiff  J  lat.  51°  37'  \'l"  N.,  long.  3°5.y  30"  W. 
Area  of  par.,  2,6GI  acres.  The  pari,  bor.,  however,  in- 
cludes iUso  the  par.  of  St.  John  Lansamletand  tne  liauilots 
of  Morrijiton,  Clas-I.ower,  &c.,  on  both  sides  Ihe  river  ; 
having  a  total  area  of  about  5,000  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
lSUl,of6,H31,inlH3l,ufal)outl8,880,and,in  i841,of21,239. 
The  compact  portion  of  the  town  is  about  I  m.  in  length, 
N.  to  S.,  by  somewhat  more  than  Jm.  in  average  breadth, 
and  consists  of  tliree  or  four  parallel  lines  of  thorough- 
fares crossed  by  immeroiis  otiiers.  It  is  generally  clean, 
and  pretty  well  built,  and  lias  been  of  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  watering-place.  It  has  an  excellent  market, 
attended  by  all  the  neiglibouring  district,  with  a  hand- 
some court-house,  in  which  the  assizes,  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  lield,  an  infirmary,  assembly-rooms,  theatre, 
royal  institution  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  with 
a  good  library  and  museum  ;  mechanics'  institution, 
2  reading  or  newsrooms,  savings'  bank,  poor-house, 
house  of  correction,  a  dorcas  and  benevolent  societies,  a 
society  for  prosecuting  felons,  and  a  branch  of  tlie  Bank 
of  England.  The  town  is  paved,  lighted  witli  gas,  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  a  small  police.  (Mun. 
Corp.  hep.)  The  par.  church  is  comparatively  a  modern 
edilice,  with  a  square  tower  ;  the  living,  a  vicarage,  worth 
2111/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  a  society.  St.  John's,  a  per- 
petual curacy  In  tlie  gift  of  Sir  John  Morris,  Bt.,  is  worth 
87/.  a  year.  There  are,  also,  a  synagogue,  Kom.  Cath. 
and  numerous  other  '.iissenting  chapels ;  and  on  an  ele- 
vated site  near  the  centre  of  tlie  town  is  Swansea 
Castle,  founded  in  1099,  now  partially  converted  into  a 
barracks  and  stores.  .'V  free-sclinul  was  founded  in  the 
town  in  lG82;but,  like  many  other  charities  formerly 
established  at  Swansea,  it  has  become  nearly  extinct.  ( See 
Chnrilies'  Rfp.  32.  iii.)  There  are,  however,  several  na- 
tional  and  Lancastrian,  and  numerous  private  schools. 
Swansea  is  hi(;hly  prosperous  and  increasing.  It  owes  its 
importance  principally  to  its  collieries,  and  the  extensive 
works  lor  the  smelting  of  copper  and  other  metals  esta- 
blished in  its  neighbourhood.  The  latter  are  upon  a  very 
great  scale ;  and,  in  fact,  by  far  tlie  largest  part  of  the 
copper  ore  produced  in  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  other 
parts  of  the  lJ.K.,as  well  as  in  Cuba,  Chili,  &c..  Is  brought 
here  for  smelting.  Swansea  has  also  a  very  extensive 
trade  in  the  shipping  of  coal,  having  exported  4(iO,201 
tuns  coastwise  In  IK40,  exclusive  of  I5,(i7ii  tons  sent  to 
foreign  pyts.  It  has  also  two  largo  potteries.  The 
Tawe  at  Its  mouth  expands  so  as  to  form  a  harbour, 
wliloh  is  protected  si'award  by  two  handsome  piers  : 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  enter  at  higli  water,  but 
At  ebb  tide  the  harbour  nearly  dries.  But  it  is  intended 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  constructing  a  flo.iting 
harbour,  and  it  is  also  intended  to  unite  the  town  with  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  bridge,  &c.  A  light-liouse  is 
erected  on  the  W.  pier.'aiid  the  Xlumbles'  Light  is  about 
4  m.  S.W.  from  the  port  A  ciinal  goes  from  Swansea  to 
lieiinoyadd,  in  Brecknockshire;  and  two  canals  on  the 
oppo.situ  bank  of  tlie  river  communicate,  one  with  the 
adjacent  collieries  and  the  other  with  the  harbour  of 
Niath.  There  is  a  tram-road  to  the  Mumbles  and 
Oystermimth  westward,  by  which  coals  are  taken  out, 
and  lime  and  limistone  brought  in  ;  and  tr.un-roads  also 
connect  the  dilferent  works  and  the  canals  and  wharfs. 
Exclusive  of  coiil  culm  and  copper  ore,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, cliy,  rotten  stime,  tin  plates,  and  timber,  art 
brought  to  Swansea  lor  its  own  consumption,  or  lor  ex- 
portation inwards  or  outwards.  Cross  customs'  revenue, 
in  IMIO,  8.'JM'>/.  It  has  numerous  manufactories.  The  mu- 
nicipal and  p.irl.  bors.  are  co-extensive.  I'iie  former  is 
divided  into  '.Iwarits,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  Ti  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors.  Its  earliest  charter  ext.'int  dates 
from  temp.  Jiio.  There  was  no  criminal  court  within  the 
bor.  till  IH3.'i,  but  it  now  has  a  cimniiission  of  the  peace  ; 
and  a  coiirt-barou  lor  causes  under  40i.,  and  a  court  of 
pleas  lor  those  above  thai  amount,  are  held  every  third 
Monday.  Corp.  revenue,  in  IKV.t,  3.4.'iO/.  Swansea  was 
formerly  i  contributory  bor.  to  I'ardilf,  the  right  of  voting 
having  been  in  the  burgesses  by  birth,  marriage,  or  gill, 
resilient  or  non-resident.  It  is  now  joined  with  Aber- 
nvon,  Ki'iiflg,  LoUKhor,  and  Neath  In  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  II.  of  ('.  Hegistercd  electors,  in  iH.llMo,  lor  Swan- 
tea.  liNl  )  for  the  eiilire  district.  1.217.  It  is  also  a  polling- 
place  lor  llie  CO.  Markets,  Wiibiesday  and  .Saturday. 
iJilri.  n'cimd  Hiturday  in  May,  July  2.,  Aug.  Hi.,  Oct.  8., 
and  two  tollowiiig  SUunl.iys.  illuiinilary  inul  Mituic. 
I'oiu.  hciuirn,  and  Ajiiunilix  ,■  Chiiyily  /li'/Hili,  .Vc.) 

S\\  I'.lilA'  (.S'c.riVe),  a  kingiloni  ol"  Northern  Europe, 
comp'Ising  with  Norway  and  Liplaud  liu'  rthole  of  the 
ScaiiilinaNlan  penin'ula,  of  which  it  iVirms  the  Eastern, 
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Southern,  and  most  important  portion  ;  !M>f  •  .-en  lat.  5.^o 
20'!uid69°N.,andlong.  11°  18' 30"  and  24°  13' E.,  having 
N.E.  Russian  Finland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tornea  and  one  of  its  affluents ;  E.  and  S.  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  S.W.  the  Sound,  Kattegiit, 
and  Skagerrack  ;  and  W.  and  N.  Norway,  from  which  it 
is  for  the  most  part  divided  by  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  Scandinavia.  Length  N.  to  S.  9.V)  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  190  m.  Area  about  170,700  sq.m.  Sweden 
is  divided  into  three  principal  regions,  Goetaland  (Gothia) 
in  the  S.,  extending  to  about  lat.  88°  45'  N. ;  Sweden 
proper,  occupying  the  centre  as  far  as  lat.  60°  40'  N. ; 
and  Norland  (by  far  the  largest  portion),  comprising 
the  remainder.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  18,  but  is 
now  divided  into  24  lans,  or  governments,  as  follows : 


Recions  and 

Tans. 

Area  in 
Eng. 
fiq.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1839. 

Regions  and 
I.ans. 

Area  In 
sq.  m. 

rop.  in 

im. 

Nortand :  — 

Gatataml  : 

I'itea 

.1.1,090 

46,422 

Junkopinff  • 

4,414 

UHfim 

Unie.i 

'.!!l,4,13 

sa.iie 

Katmar 

4,243 

179,3(10 

Hernos.ind  - 

9,516 

8.'i,242 

IJalmstadt  • 

1,9U6 

94,832 

(KsU'n>un(i   - 

IU,()1S 

4.'>,.',17 

Wishy 

Gelle 

7,54i 

109,3S2 

((iothlandl 

1,S62 

42,589 

StvedenProp. : 

Weiio 

3,795 

118,309 

Fahlun 

12,482 

141,208 

Christian- 

Carliitadt      - 

B,957 

ISI2,S79 

stailt 

2,439 

162,809 

Orc'bro 

3,27(1 

I2i,393 

Carlscrona   - 

1,137 

93,819 

Westeras      - 

2,64.5 

92,4  1 1 

Matino 

1,456 

218,071 

U|i»al 

•4,U\l-i 

S5,.193 

The    lakes' 

Stockholm   - 

2,916 

19.'i,227 

Wenur, 

Nvkopinff     • 

li.Slii 

11.1,753 

Welter, 

.1,644 

GaialamI : 

Ma>lar, 

l.inkoping  • 
Mariestadt   - 

4,470 

2nn,.'>ss 

lljelmar. 

.1,32.1 

179,449 

CottenburK  - 
WtrnersborK 

1  1)1 'S 

164  .598 

.'>;046 

21s|6i)S 

Total 

170,715'3, 1119,7721 

Topograph!/,  Mountains,  Sfc. — The  Scandiiiavi.an  pe- 
ninsula rises  gradually  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Baltic 
until  it  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  great  moun- 
tain chain,  usually  called  the  Scandinsivian  Alps,  or 
Doffrine  hills,  dlvi(i'ng  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  chain 
extends  from  the  Sylt-fjell  in  about  63"  N.  lat.  and  PP 
E.  long,  to  the  N.  Cape,  in  the  general  direction  of 
N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  It  differs  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  In  not  being  a  continued  chain  of  summits,  but 
a  succession  of  large  plateaux  from  20  m.  to  30  m.  across, 
from  which  the  culminating  points  project.  The  Sylt- 
fjell,  the  loftiest  point  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  is  6,5.')'i  It. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  principal  peaks 
behmging  to  the  8.ime  chain  are  the  Sulitelma  6,342  It., 
and  the  Saulo  5,695  ft.  in  height.  The  Helags,  witliiii 
the  frontier,  has  an  elevation  of  6,100  ft. 

Speaking  generally,  Sweden  may  be  said  to  be  a  flat 
country.  "There  are,  indeed,  some  ranges  of  high  groiiiuU 
and  detached  hills,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  wonder- 
fully level.  This  is  so  strikingly  the  case,  that  .ill  the 
way  from  Gottenburg  to  Stockholm,  by  the  Orehro 
road,  there  is  not  a  single  hill  or  declivity  till  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital.    ( TAontson's  Travels,  p. 393.) 

According  to  I-orseli,  1-I2th  part  of  the  surface  of 
Sweden  is  1,900  ft.,  more  than  2-5lhs  760  ft.,  and 
7-l(lths  285  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  The  re- 
mainder, consisting  chiefly  of  the  coasts,  is  of  less  ele- 
vation. These  are,  for  the  most  part,  fenced  by  nume- 
rous rocks  and  islets.  The  islands  of  Gothland  and 
(Eland,  in  the  Ilidtic,  '  elong  to  Sweden  :  they  are  sitii- 
nXni  opposite  the  S.  E.  shores  of  the  kingdom,  and 
CE.Iand  is  separated  from  tlie  main  land  by  a  narrow 
strait,  which  in  one  part  (opposite  Kalmar)  is  only  about 
4  m.  .across. 

The  S.  provinces  consitt  chiefly  of  vast  sandy  plains 
Interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  hills,  which  are  sonic- 
tim(>s  bleak  and  barren  ;  but  elsewhere  clothed  with 
woods.  The  central  regicni  contains  extensive  plateaux 
of  table  land  covered  with  forests.  The  N.  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  diversified  with  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and 
glens,  altern.tting  with  sandy  wastes  and  vast  I'orests, 

Hivrrs Sweden  is  extr(»mely  well  watered,    Thrmigh 

its  N.  andcentr,'d  parts,  12  large  rivers  flow  into  the  Giilpli 
of  Bothnia.  I'he  Tornea,  which  ha.H  the  longest  course, 
runs  .almost  due  S.  for  about  2<.li)  m.  ;  but  the  largest  Is 
the  Angerinan,  'MU  m.  In  length,  so  deep  that  ships 
of  600  tons  load  at  Nyland,  about  70  m.  Irimi  the  sea. 
Next  to  these  are  the  IJmea,  with  a  course  of  2.'illni., 
and  the  Wlndel,  235  in.  in  length.  The  general  dice- 
tiim  of  tjic  rivers  falliuuinto  the  Haltic  is  N.W.  to  S.I.. 
Few  of  them  arc  of  ai'.\  considerable  size,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gener.ll'  't  country  through  which  tliey 
How,  their  navlgatii  i  much  impeded  by  rocks  anil 
numerous  ratarai'ts,  m.d  is  rendereil  perilous  diiririi;  the 
inundations  occac.isloned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Some  of  them  increase  18  or  20  ft.  in  height  so  ,ii|ihlly 
as  to  carry  away  large  trees,  and  even  to  tictai  li  iin- 
ni.  use  blocks  of  iiraiiite  from  the  mountains ;  still.  Iieu- 
ev.T,  the  iiiiiiKlations  occasiim  little  damage,  owing  to  the 
nuinber  of  lakes,  wlii,li  serve  as  so  many  basins  lor  Ihe 
reii-ptiiiu  of  the  surplus  water.  There  are,  In  iul. 
upwards  of  NOeonsideralilo  lakes,  occupying  in  the. 'i|.'gic- 
gatc  a  very  large  lurlace.     The  principal  of  these  is 
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the  Wener,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  after  that  of 
Ladoga,  between  lat.  58°  22'  and  .W^  25'  N.,  and  long. 
12°  20'  and  14°  12'  E.,  above  OOm.  in  length,  by  86  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  147  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  receives  many  streams,  the  only  outlet  for  its  waters 
being  a  channel  about  200  yards  in  width,  immediately 
below  which  is  the  celebrated  cataract  of  Trolhcetta. 
Though  In  parts  very  deep,  a  great  portion  of  this  lake 
is  so  shallow  as  to  render  Its  navigation  diHicult  and 
dangerous.  The  lake  next  in  size  is  the  Wetter,  86  m.  in 
length,  by  16  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  about  23  m. 
S.K.  the  Wener,  and  295  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  It  Is  70  fathoms  deep :  it  is  often  agitated 
by  sudden  and  violent  storms.  The  Mcelar  lake  is  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  extending  westward  fi-om  Stockholm, 
near  its  entrance  from  the  Baltic,  about  70  ro.,  with  a 
breadtli  varying  from  2  to  20  m.  It  is  deep  and  clear, 
contains  some  hundred  islands,  and  is  regularly  navi- 
gated from  April  to  November.  The  Hjelmar,  a  lake 
lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Mcelar,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  a  canal,  is  35  m.  in  length,  varying  to  15  m.  in  width. 

Climate.— Tot  five  or  six  months  of  tiie  year  the  sur- 
face of  the  N.  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  to  the  bottoms  ol  the  valleys,  is  covered 
with  Ice  and  snow.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  also  frozen 
from  October  to  April,  in  the  central  parts,  the  winter 
seldom  lasts  more  than  three  or  four  months ;  and  in  the 
S.  and  W.  parts,  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
N.  of  Germany.  In  the  N.  division  a  great  degree  of 
heat  is  experienced  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 
The  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  there,  also, 
very  rapid,  often  occurring  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Sweden  is 
much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its  high  N. 
lat.  The  winter  is  not  so  cold  as  in  countries  in  the  same 
lat.  further  to  the  E.,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  but  little  inferior.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.Tliomson,  tlie  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Petersburg  is  37"  1°  I'ah. ;  whereas  at  Stockliolm  it  is 
41  93°.  The  advantage  on  the  side  of  Stockholm  is 
chieHy  in  the  six  winter  months,  the  mean  temperature 
of  these  being  in  it  29'4'',  and  in  Petersburg  only  21 -9°. 
During  the  six  summer  mo.iths,  the  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Stockholm  amounts  to  only  2°  ;  and  in  July  and 
Aug.  the  temperature  Is  1-8°  higher  in  Petersburg  than 
in  Stockholm.  The  winter  is  considered  by  the  inhab. 
as  peculiarly  plcasiint.  The  roads  are  always  dry  ;  and 
as  the  winds  are  seldom  violent,  travelling  is  lioth  rapid 
and  agreeable,  the  traveller  defending  himself  from  the 
cold  by  warm  clothing.  The  great  defect  of  the  climate 
is  the  occurrence  of  frosts  In  Aug.  and  Sept.,  by  which 
the  crops  are  often  injured.  ( T/iomson's  Suwtlen,  p.  405.) 
Near  Tornca,  at  midsummer,  the  sun  is  visible  during 
the  whole  night.  The  longest  day  at  that  town  Is  21  j, 
and  the  shortest  2}  hours.  At  Stockholm  the  longest 
day  is  18},  and  the  shortest  nearly  6  hours  in  length. 

lleoliigi/  and  Minerals In  point  of  structure,  the 

whole  ol  Sweden  may,  wltli  few  exceptions,  be  con- 
sidered primitive.  Granite  and  gneiss  are  the  pre- 
diiniinaiit  rocks ;  but  the  former  is  more  extensively 
dilTused  than  the  second,  which  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  kiiigdom. 
A  remarkable  geological  feature,  which  Sweden  has  in 
common  with  some  parts  of  N.  Germany  and  Denmark, 
is  the  (iresonce  of  a  vast  number  of  enormous  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  sc.ittered  over  its  surface,  especially  in 
the  cenlral  and  S.  provinces.  In  the  S.  they  .are  collected 
in  long  spits,  or  tongues,  resting  upon  the  plains,  which 
are  quite  unconnected  with  them-,  more  to  the  N.  they 
are  scattered  indiscriminately,  and  so  profusely,  that 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land  is  witliout  one  or  more  beans 
of  them.  They  seldom  exceed  30  or  40  ft.  in  height 
above  the  surface,  and  form  many  islands  in  the  lakes,  as 
well  as  heaps  on  the  plains.  (Laing,  Sweilen,  p.  41,  42.) 
There  are  mountains  of  secondary  formation  in  Jenit- 
laiiil.  Nerida,  K.and  W.  Gothia,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Gothland  and  (Eland.  Shelly  limestone,  chalk,  &c.,aro 
met  with  in  Scania.  Deposits  of  oceanic  shells  are  found 
in  the  country  near  Uddevalla ;  but  at  Stockholm,  I'p- 
sala,  llernosand,  and  at  other  places  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  the  shells  discovered  are  of  the  kinds  be- 
longing to  the  Baltic,  w  ithout  any  mixture  of  the  oceanic. 
Sweden  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Among  these, 
are  iron,  the  best  in  Europe,  copper,  cobalt,  zinc,  lead, 
antiminiy,  gold  and  silver,  alum,  nitre,  sulphur,  with 
porphyry,  marble,  alabaster,  limestoiu\  millstone,  whet- 
stone, asbestos,  potters'  earth,  &c.  But  the  only  metals 
thid  oicur  In  any  considerable  quantity  in  Sweden,  and 
the  ores  of  which  are  worth  working  are  iron,  conper, 
and  h'ad  ;  iron  lieing  the  mo.^t  ahundaiit  and  le.iil  the 
Bcarce.it  of  the  three.  There  is  a  remarkable  deficiency 
or  the  more  valuable  products  found  in  secondary  forni- 
athms,  as  coal  and  salt.  The  former,  indeed,  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  wrought,  near  llelsliighuig,  in  the  S.  of  the 
knigiloin  ;  but  it  Is  of  very  inferior  quality  :  there  are  no 
salt  bids  nor  brine  springs,  and  the  untcrs  of  the  Baltic 
not  being  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  it  Is  wholly 
ini|iorled. 


Vegetable  Products — The  forests  of  Sweden  are  esti- 
mated to  occupy  about  98,000  sq.  miles,  or  four  seventhi 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Those  of  the  N.  re- 
gion consist  of  birch,  pines,  firs,  &c.,  which,  in  the  cen. 
tral  parts,  arc  intermixed  with  ash,  willow,  linden,  and 
maple ;  and  in  the  S.  with  oak,  beech,  yoke-elm,  &c. 
Few  beeches  are  found  N.  of  lat.  .57°  ;  oaks  are  found  as 
far  N.  as  Sundswall.  The  linden  is  found  as  far  N.  as 
lat.  61°,  the  hazel  as  62°,  the  cherry  and  ash  as  K{°,  and 
the  general  limit  of  the  birch  and  phie  woods  is  lat.  69° 
30'.  The  small  dwarf  birch,  aspen,  mountain-ash,  and 
dwarf  grey  alder,  are  found  as  far  N.  as  70°,  but  only  In 
the  valleys  and  sheltered  situations.  The  walnut  and 
mulberry  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Gcetaland ; 
the  chestnut  is  very  rare.  The  forests  were  formerly 
much  neglected ;  and  there  is  now  in  many  extensive 
districts  a  great  deficiency  of  timber.  Indeed,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  firewood  required  for  the 
consumption  of  Stockholm  is  brought  from  Finlan(L 
Latterly,  however,  a  great  deal  more  attention  has  been 

Eaid  to  the  forests.  Those  belonging  to  the  state 
ave  been  pLiced  under  the  care  of  a  special  institution, 
and  very  extensive  plantations  of  oaks,  firs,  &c.,  have 
been  made.  The  power  of  private  proprietors  to  cut 
down  timber  vas  fo-merly  limited  ;  but  this  restriction  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  howeter, 
and  in  such  parts  as  have  no  facilities  by  means  of  water- 
carriage,  or  otherwise,  for  the  conveyance  of  timber 
to  the  sea-ports,  and  are  distant  from  mines,  tliere 
Is  but  little  hope  that  the  forests  will  ever  become 
an  object  of  considerable  attention.  Fears,  apples,  and 
plums  of  all  kinds,  grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  S. ;  but 
the  grape,  fig,  apricot,  and  peach,  do  not  ripen  except  in 
hot-houses.  All  kinds  of  melons  are  grown,  currants  up  to 
lat.  GH"30',  and  gooseberries  every  where,  even  as  far  N. 
as  lilt.  70°.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  pulse 
crops.  Asparagus  requires  hot-beds  in  lat.  60°  30',  cab- 
bages cease  to  come  to  maturity  in  lat.  64°,  carrots  and 
parsnips  grow  to  lat.  66°  20'  K.,  turnips  and  potatoes 
nearly  to  lat.  70°.  The  yellow  beet-root  is  produced 
spontaneously  ;  the  red  is  cultivated.  A  close  sward  of 
common  grass  Is  rarely  seen ;  but  docks,  thistles,  rag- 
weed, and  such  roots  as  infest  the  land  in  more  S.  coun- 
tries are  seldom  observed,  even  by  the  road  side,  or  in 
the  most  neglected  spots. 

Animals.  —  The  most  common  wild  animals  arc  the 
wolf,  bear,  fox,  elk,  reindeer,  roebuck,  glutton,  ermine, 
and  a  species  of  lynx.  The  wild  boar  is  now  found  only 
in  the  isle  of  U'^land.  A\  bales  and  sea-calves  arc  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  Baltic  and  Gulph  of  Bothnia  ;  and 
the  porpoise  (Delphinus  I'hoccvna,  Linn.)  commits  great 
ravages  among  tiie  fish  of  those  seas.  There  are  few 
hares,  but  .ibundaiice  of  other  kinds  of  game.  The  cnck 
of  the  wood,  or  cappercailzie  (I'elrao  L'rogallus),  for- 
merly met  with  in  Scotlaiiii,  and  recently  reintroduced 
into  that  part  of  the  V .  Kingdom,  is  common  in  the  Stock- 
holm markets, whence  it  is  sometimes  brought  to  London; 
though  interior  in  flavour  to  grouse,  it  is  much  larger, 
sometimes  weighing  from  14  to  16  lbs.,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  fine  species.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful  as  are 
woodcocks  and  web-footed  wildfowl.  Eagles  and  fal- 
cons inhabit  the  cliO's  ;  the  wild  swan  and  cider  are 
hunted  tor  their  dpwn ;  and  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  seas  surrounding  Sweden  abound 
with  fisli  ;  including  sturgeon,  cod,  lamprey,  rays, 
soles,  turbot,  pilchards,  herrings,  and  the  stremming, 
a  small  species  of  herring,  which  has  been  latterly  very 
abundant  on  the  E.  Swedish  coasts.  Excellent  mack- 
erel, and  oysters,  are  found  in  the  Kattegat.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  trout,  eels,  and  nun.eruiis  fish  of  the  genus  Ci/. 
iiriiii.  The  piki!,  perch,  barbel,  and  crayfish,  are  found 
in  the  Baltic,  a.«  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Many 
of  the  fish  of  this  sea  aimear  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, 
between  oceanic  fish,  and  tiiose  of  fresh  water. 

Agriculture.  —  The  soil  of  Sweden,  though  mostly  thin 
and  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  industry 
of  ilie  inh.ibs.  The  coast  land  is  usually  bare  of  soil,  the 
naked  rock  appearing  every  where.  The  flat  alluvial 
lands  around  Lake  Wener,  and  In  the  basins  and  val- 
leys connected  with  It,  consist  of  a  harsh  crystalline 
sand.  Impregnated  witl<  iron,  and  not  very  productive; 
but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Carlstad.  the  soil  is  of  a  superior  description.  In  the 
country  lying  between  the  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic, 
there  are  some  very  fertile  tracts:  and  round  this  lake, 
and  in  the  district  round  Carlstad,  especi.iily  the  latter, 
agriculture  lias  made  great  advances;  the  lands  are  well 
cultivated  in  large  farms,  and  the  country  resembles 
some  p.trts  of  the  interior  of  England,  except  that  the 
lands  under  cultivation  arc  not  fenced  by  hedges,  but  by 
wooden  iinlings,  Uf  the  170,715  sq.  m.  forming  the  sur- 
face of  tlio  country, 
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Tlie  agricultural  product)  consist  chiefly  of  rye,  barley, 
oats,  maslin  (a  mixture  of  barley  and  onts),  wheat,  pota- 
toes, pease,  hemp,  flax,  and  almost  all  the  fruits  and 
legumes  common  in  W.  Europe.  In  the  S.,  rye  is 
the  most  cultivated ;  In  the  N.,  barley,  the  culture  of 
the  latter  increasing  In  proiiortion  as  wo  proceed  far- 
ther towards  the  pole  ;  but  the  grains  of  all  kinds  arc 
generally  less  nutritious  than  those  of  the  S.  of  Kuropu, 
and  are  more  difficult  to  preserve.  Wheat  succeeds 
as  far  N.  as  63°,  but  does  not  ripen  In  W.  Bothnia. 
Oats  seldom  ripen  N.  of  lat.  63^  QO*,  but  barley  is  grown 
almost  to  the  limits  of  the  pine  woods,  in  lat.  69*^  30*. 
Hops  are  cultivated  up  to  C2<',  tobacco  to  C2°  30',  and  flax 
to  nearly  64°.  Buckwiieat,  madder,  and  woad  are  grown 
in  Scania.  In  some  parts  of  the  S.,  the  produce  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  ciiltivatod  lands  In  England  and 
Franco.  In  parts  of  Scania  a  return  of  7  for  I  Is  ob- 
tained ;  but  generally  in  Sweden  the  proportion  does  not 
excee<l  4  for  1 .  The  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  the 
chances  of  early  frosts,  are  the  greatest  obstacles  with 
which  the  agriculturist  has  to  contend  j  an  some  singu- 
lar devices  are  resorted  to,  to  counteract  tlmr  elfects.  In 
Jemtland,  for  example,  the  people  pile  up  lart,'i'  quantities 
of  wood  along  the  N.  side  of  the  small  patches  of  land 
sown  with  corn,  that  In  case  the  wind  should  blow  from 
the  N.  or  N.E.  In  the  evenings  of  August,  they  may  set 
them  on  fire  to  protect  the  crop  from  the  frosts !  It  is 
usual,  also,  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
crop  from  being  injured  by  frost  when  in  the  ear,  to  draw 
ropes  across  the  heads  of  the  grain,  and  shake  off  the 
dew  before  sun-rise,  which,  but  for  this,  would  then  be 
frozen. 

According  to  the  ofllcial  returns  for  IA37,  the  annual 
produce  of  grain  and  potatoes,  after  deducting  the  seed, 
amounted  to  — 
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In  the  N.  potatoes  supply  thedefirlency  of  corn,  and  are 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  I'orxl.  Tobacco  is  ciiltl- 
tivated  near  Stockliolm,  but  not  to  any  extent.  After 
that  of  ilnlland,  tlio  flax  produced  in  Sweden  Is  pro- 
bably the  best  in  Europe.  Hemp  is  at  present  not  much 
grown  i  but  the  government  is  endeavouring  to  extend 
its  culture. 

The  whole  arable  surface  of  .Sweden  is  divided  into 
C(i.44l|  Acrnman«  of  land.  The  word  hemman  signifies 
merely  an  estate,  or  Itomestead,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the 
value  or  extent  of  the  land,  some  being  incomparably 
larger  and  more  valuable  il)ui  others.  It  is.  In  fact,  a 
fiscal  division,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  land-tax 
arcording  to  ani'.it,rit  assessmei  ts.  Originally,  however, 
the  lietnmans  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  single  pro- 
prietors ;  but  they  are  now  geii.'iraily  divided  into  3,  4, 
8,  16  or  more  |>arls,  and  it  i'-.  rar<!  fur  a  family  to  possess 
ahemman  entire.  Of  the  *i(i,44U  hemmans,  771^  belong 
to  towns,  .Vl,n<)n  to  private  individi.nls,  J5<)  to  the  crown, 
373  to  academies  and  universities,  201  to  colleges  and 
schools,  2Hg  to  the  church,  204  to  hospitals  and  asylums, 
183  to  military  schools,  31  to  saiiois,  a.id  4,04.5  to  the 
army.  According  to  circumstances,  the  lands  are  subject 
to  a  diflTcrcnt  amount  of  taxation  :  of  the  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  nobles,  :M6'i  are  wholly  exempted  from  all 
piiidic  burdens ;  and  17,9'ilt  estates,  partiy  belonging  to 
th-m  and  partly  to  other  privileged  parties,  enjoy  a 
partial  exempti»t>  fi  om  t.ixation. 

The  estates  thii  originally  belonged  tn  the  nobles,  but 
which,  since  1810,  may  In'  imliHt'rently  bi'id  by  no!)le»  or 
commoners,  are  exempted  from  the  land-tax,  and  nis', 
from  the  obligation  to  I'nrnish  a  soldii>r  for  tlie  army,  tii<" 
nobles  themselves  having  been  originally  bound  to  per- 
sonal service  in  the  army.  This  inequality  ill  the  rate  of 
taxHtion  is  practically,  however,  notwithstanding  tlie 
statements  of  Mr.  Laing  to  the  contrary,  of  no  rtni  im- 
portance. The  l,ind-tax  w.is  flxfd  at  a  certain  amount 
of  produce  centuries  ago.  It  can  no  longer,  theri^fore,  be 
fairly  regnrdeil  as  a  burden  on  the  land,  the  value  of  whicli 
really  drpemls  on  its  nelt  revenue  after  tills  (ixed  charge 
has  been  deducted.  There  is  no  injustice  in  the  circum- 
stance of  certain  lands  in  England  being  subject  to  titlie, 
while  others  are  not;  and  it  is  quite  as  idle  [o  talk  about 
the  Injustice  of  the  unequal  disfibution  ol  the  SwtHlish 
land-tax. 

There  Is,  however,  in  Sweden,  nn  assessment  of  .'>  per 
cent,  laid  on  tiie  nett  annual  valui'  of  all  estates.  »ut 
this,  though  apparently  an  equ.il,  is,  in  fact,  a  very  nn- 
e<pial  and  impidilic  tax  ;  inasmuch  as  it  nijikes  no  dis- 
tinction tielween  tin;  income  derived  from  the  rent  of 
land  properly  so  called,  and  that  which  is  really  derived 
from  tbH  capital  laid  out  on  the  land,  and  as  It  operates 


as  an  obstacle  to  improvement!.  The  occupleri  of  crown- 
lands  In  Sweden  have  long  had,  and  still  have,  leave  to 
constitute  tliemselves  the  absolute  proprietors  of  sucli 
lands  on  tlieir  paying  a  sum  equal  to  6  years'  value  of  the 
land-tax  I.Ud  on  the  land.  It  Is  not,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  the  burdens  falling  on  the  land  In  Sweden, 
which,  despite  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  are  really 
very  moderate,  but  the  influence  of  the  5  per  cent,  as- 
sessment in  discouraging  improvements,  and,  still  more, 
the  minute  subdivision  of  the  hemmans,  occasioned 
by  the  continued  division  and  subdivision  of  heritages, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  equal  partition  among  the 
children  of  a  family,  that  are  tii<;  principal  obstacles  to 
improvement.  Property  Is,  in  many  instances,  divided 
Into  such  minute  portions  as  to  tr.  svhnUy  unsusceptible 
of  a  proper  system  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  occupiers  are 
often  in  the  poorest  circumstances.  There  are  parcels  of 
land  of  not  more  than  4ii  yds.  sq.,  and  a  Dalecarlian 
peasant  sometimes  sells  his  landed  property  for  2  or  3 
rix-dollars  (:t«.  6</,  to5j.),  the  registration  of  the  sale 
costing  as  much  as  the  estate  ! 

In  some  extensive  districts  there  are  not,  at  an  average, 
above  14  acres  of  arable  land  to  a  farm  ;  and  in  the 
district  of  Carlstad,  where  farms  are  largest,  and  agri- 
culture most  advanced,  the  average  extent  of  arable 
land  In  each  farm  maybe  taken  at  about  72  acres.  At 
an  average  of  the  entire  kingdom,  the  arable  land  may 
be  estimated  at  about  28  acres  per  farm.  ( Thomson's 
Trnvels  in  Sweden,  p.  42(i.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  and  those 
that  originate  in  its  backward  climate  and  not  very  fertile 
soil,  agriculture  has  made  a  very  material  progress  in 
Sw>!den  since  1815.  This  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  governmf  nt,  and  to  the  establisii. 
ment  of  model  farms,  some  of  whicli  are  managed  by  agri- 
culturists from  Great  Britain.  One  of  tiicse,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Linkopping,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  lake 
Wener,  consists  of  about  1,500  acres,  of  which  about  .5110 
are  under  the  plough.  The  manager  of  tills  farm  had, 
in  1839,  twenty  young  gentlemen  boarded  with  him  in 
the  liouse,  and  20  sciioiars  of  the  working  class.  Go- 
vernment allows  him  10,000  dollars  a  year  toward;, 
defraying  his  expenses,  and  the  establishment  Is  said 
tn  be  alike  successful  and  advantageous.  Mr.  Stevens, 
an  experienced  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  visits  Sweden 
every  summer,  and  assists  landed  proprietors  in  laying 
out  their  estates,  and  putting  them  under  an  improved 
system  of  management,  says  that  "  Of  late  years  an 
enthusiasm  has  sprung  up  for  the  Improvement  of  agri- 
culture  among  all  classes  of  people  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  otiier  continental  country.  Tliis  has  been  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the  Agricultural  So. 
cieties  established  within  the  provinces,  and  the  great  in- 
terest the  landed  proprietors  now  take  in  the  improve- 
ment and  management  of  their  estates,  r.nglish  and 
Gerin.in  works  on  agriculture  are  studied  ;  improved 
agricultural  iinplemcnts  from  Great  Briiuin  and  otiier 
countries  are  introduced  ;  and  in  many  parts  Scotchmen 
and  Germans  are  seen  directing  the  plough  or  conducting 
the  operations  of  tlie  field."  (Bvemner,  if.  218.) 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
previously  to  1820,  tliere  was  generally  a  large  import- 
ation of  corn  into  Sweden  fioni  Uantzic  and  other  parts, 
whereas  that  importation  has  now,  in  ordinary  years, 
wholly  ceased,  and  there  is.  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 
siderable exportation.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this 
improvement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  extensive 
culture  of  the  potato.  Hut,  independent  of  this,  tlie 
improvement  tn  cnitivatiou  generally  has  been  most 
striking.  Mr.  Stevens  says,  "tiiat  the  nccesgit\  under 
which  the  population  formerly  laboured,  in  the  Kl.  parts 
of  the  country,  of  having  every  now  and  then  to  use  the 
bark  of  trees  as  a  substitute  fur  meal  in  tlie  making  of 
bread,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated  ;  and  that 
both  the  public  and  private  magazines  arc  completely 
filled  with  corn." 

Houses  in  the  country  in  Sweden  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  wood  ;  and  arc  roofed  with  tiinlier,  turf,  and 
straw.  Gentlemen's  hiniscs,  however,  and  hoiiics  in 
towns,  arc  usually  covered  witli  tiles.  Kccently,  thick 
coarse  paper  prepared  with  tar  has  been  used  for  ro<ifiii);, 
and  is  said  to  answer  very  well.  .Slates  are  very  scarce ; 
and  Dr.  I'homsun  states  that  be  only  saw  two  houses  in 
the  kingdom  roofed  witii  slate,  (p.  .399. ) 

It  is  estimated  by  Kurscli,  that  seven  ninths  of  the 
whole  pop.  arc  employed  In  agriculture  :  peasants,  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  soil  they  cultivate,  have  been  reckoiiiil 
at  147,974;  those  who  live  on  land  not  their  own  .it 
1,088,717;  husbandry  labourers,  holding  houses  and 
lands  under  projirietors,  at  470.091  ;  and  servants,  living 
in  the  house  with  their  employers,  at  277,4Mi.  Mast,  is 
and  mistresses  are  authorised,  by  an  old  law,  to  inllict 
summary  corporal  chastisement  on  tiieir  servants,  with 
no  other  limit  than  tliat  they  do  not  kill  or  maim  ;  and 
Mr.  I.aing,  founding  on  this  (act.  st.-ites  thnt  servants  in 
Sweden  arc  little  better  than  slaves  I    But  it  might  iiaio 
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occurred  to  him  that  lawi  here,  as  elsewhere,  become 
obsolete ;  and  we  have  been  assured,  by  those  who  are 
thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  the  corporal 
chastisement  of  servants  is  quite  as  rare  in  Sweden  as  In 
ICngland,  and  that  they  are  treateii  with  great  kindness. 
The  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  short  duration  of  summer, 
require  a  great  number  of  hands  during  the  season  for 
agricultural  employments ;  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  tliey  are  comparatively  Idle.  Since  1830,  the 
price  of  agricultural  labour  has  been  about  M,  or  U.  a 
day  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Sweden  j  but  in  the  N.  it  costs 
Is. -Id.  a  day.  Labour  is  generally  cheaper  in  Sweden 
than  in  Norway,  from  there  being  a  greater  number  of 
the  agricultural  classes  who  are  destitute  of  property. 
According  to  Laing,  the  condition  of  the  middle  <ind' 
lower  classes,  in  Sweden,  is  much  less  prosperous  tlian 
that  of  the  same  classes  in  Norway.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, as  in  many  others,  he  Is  a  suspicious  authority  ;  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  represented  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Norwegians  under  mucli  too  favourable,  ar.d 
tiiat  of  the  Swedes  under  much  too  unfavourable  colours. 
Indeed,  the  Swedish  peasant  appears,  even  from  Laing's 
.lecount,  to  be  far  from  being  in  a  distressed  situation. 
He  says  that,  "compared  with  tlie  cotter,  or  labourer.  In 
Scotland,  the  Swedish  peasant  is  better  provided  with 
physicid  comforts :  he  is  far  better  lodged,  better  fed, 
and  his  access  to  fuel  and  food  generally  better."  ('277.) 
Kent  is,  most  commonly,  some  iiroportion  of  the  produce, 
and  is  usually  paid  in  kind,  there  being  but  few  districts 
in  which  it  is  paid  in  money.  Labourers  are  frequently 
jiaid  by  getting  a  piece  of  laud,  wiiicli  they  cultivate  for 
themselves,  working  on  the  proprietor's  domain  certain 
days  in  tiie  week. 

Mr.  Coxe,  one  of  the  best  .ind  most  trustworthy  of  tra- 
vellers, gives  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the 
conditior  -^f  the  Swedish  pcasiintry,  "  I  had  frequent 
opportii  !S  of  observing  tlie  customs,  manners,  and 
food  of  ti.j  peasants.  On  entering  a  cottiigc,  I  usually 
found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding  llax,  spinning 
tjirend,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  or  cloth.  The  pea- 
sants are  excellent  contrivers,  and  apply  the  coarsest 
materials  to  some  useful  purpose;  thej  twist  ropes  from 
luigs'  bristles,  horses'  manes,  and  bark  of  trees,  and  use 
ei'i-skhis  for  bridles.  Their  food  principally  consists  of 
salted  tlesh  .ind  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At 
Micliaelmas  they  usn.tlly  kill  their  c.ittle,  and  salt  them 
for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  a  year  they 
hike  bread,  in  large  round  cakes,  wliidi  are  strung  on 
files  of  sticks,  suspi'iuleil  from  the  ceilings  of  tlie  cot- 
tiises :  this  liread  is  so  liard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken 
Willi  a  hatcliet,  but  is  not  unpleasant.  The  peasants  use 
bi'cr  for  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to  malt 
spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  W.  coasts,  and  at 
no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and  coffee  are  not  unusually 
found  in  the  cottages,  which  are,  procured  in  great 
Iilcnty,  and  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Gottenburg. 

■'  '1  he  peasants  are  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of  their 
own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  tliough  built  with  wood, 
and  only  of  one  story,  are  conil'ortable  and  commodious. 
'I'lie  room  in  wliicli  the  family  sleep,  is  provided  with 
ranges  of  beds  in  tiers  (if  1  may  so  express  myself)  one 
above  the  other :  on  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in 
*lii'jh  the  women  He,  are  placed  others  f(jr  the  reception 
of  ilie  men.  to  ttliich  they  ascend  by  ladders.  To  a 
jiersiin  who  has  just  quitted  CJermimy,  and  lieen  accus- 
tomed to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swcdisli  cottages  nmy,  per- 
haps, appear  iniscrabie  hovels  ;  but  to  iiic,  who  had  been 
Ic:ng  iinid  to  pl.ices  of  far  inferior  accommodation  in 
Itiis>ia,  they  seemed  eomfort.ible  places  of  reception. 
Tlu'  traveller  is  able  to  prot'uie  many  conveniences,  and 
paitii  niarly  a  separate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the 
fniiily,  which  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polish 
and  Uiis~ian  villages.  During  my  course  through  those 
t»o  countries,  a  bed  was  a  plienomcnon  which  seld'im 
occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then, 
not  alivays  completely  equipped  i  hut  the  poorest  huts  of 
Sweden  were  never  dilicieiit  in  this  article  of  comfort ; 
an  evident  proof  tliat  the  Swedish  peasants  arc  more 
civilised  than  tlio^e  of  Poland  and  liussia."  (Coxa's 
I.ellcrs,  iv.  •277_V!7'.t.) 

According  to  the  olBcial  returns,  Sweden  had,  in 
I'-:)7,  SN.'J.dnO  horses  ;  1  ,(i.')7,97(>  lie.id  of  horniHl  cattle; 
l,lia.(iS!)do.  sheep;  and  .llS.'i'.Ci  do.  hogs.  In  general, 
all  kinds  of  domestic  iminials  are  inferior.  The  horses 
are  everv  where  small.  There  is  a  fine  breed  in  the 
Isle  of  t'Kl.uul,  not  more  than  3  or  4  It.  high  ;  these, 
however,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  In  the  S.  pruva., 
the  number  of  horses,  as  compared  with  the  pop.,  is 
much  greater  than  in  Krance.  or  evi'U  in  Kiiglaiid;  there 
lieing,  it  i>  sai.l,  in  Scania,  'ill',  horses  to  every  1(h;U  inlia- 
bilaiits !  As  we  proceed  N.,  the  number  of  horses  di- 
mininhes  ;  and  in  Swedish  Lapl.ind  they  disappear  alto- 
gi'iher,  their  place  lieing  supplied  by  rein-deer,  of  which 
some  proprietors  possi'ss  I.UUfl  head.  In  Lapland,  the 
rein  deer  and  doi;  are  the  only  domestic  animals.  .Swedish 
lib  k  cattle  are  .ilao  small;  the  best  are  those  of  K. 
tiothia  uiid  Dalccarll^i ;   in  siiniincr  they  .tre  driven  to 
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the  monntalni,  where  chaleti,  similar  to  tho.ie  of  Swlt- 
lerland,  are  constructed.  The  sheep-folds  are  well  kept, 
and  government  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  breeds 
by  crosses  with  those  of  Spain,  Trance,  England,  and 
Saxony.  Slieep  are  not  reared  N.  of  lat.  63° ;  goats 
thrive  as  far  as  lat.  G.50.  (Journal  de  Travaux  Statu- 
liquet,  Ssc  p.  131—143. ;  Laine,  p.  266— S!72.) 

Fisheries,  form  a  very  considerable  branch  of  indus- 
try. 'I'lie  herring  fishery  on  the  W.  and  S.  coast  com- 
menced in  1741),  about  wlilch  time  herringi  began  to 
appear  in  large  shoals  ou  the  coasts.  The  quantltiei 
annually  taken  increased  until  1708,  since  which  they 
have  decreased ;  the  place  of  the  herring  being  now 
supplied  by  the  stremniing,  a  fish  about  the  size  of  the 
sprat,  but  of  much  finer  flavour.  From  17!)0to  1796,  the 
towns  of  Gottenburg,  Kongelf,  and  Marstrand  disposed 
of  1,U7'2,214  biirrels  salt  herrings,  and  261,'JTI  hhds.  flsb- 
oll,  which  fetched  together  480,000/.,  about  3-4ths  being 
sold  to  foreigners.  But  since  180.5,  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  fishery  has  not  exceeded  2,000  barrels,  the 
herring  having,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  the 
coasts.  The  stremming  is  cured  like  the  herring,  and 
is  often  eaten  raw  out  <if  the  pickle ;  it  is  extensively 
used  in  l-'iiiland  and  the  N.  of  Itussia.  and  forms  a  fa- 
vourite disli  even  with  people  of  condition.  The  prin- 
cipal stremming  fisheries  are  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulphs 
of  Finland  and  liothnia.  Tlie  principal  salmon  fishery 
is  at  Uvefors,  on  the  Klarelv,  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
Lake  Wener.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Norkopping, 
Geflc,  and  Hernosand,  are  also  very  productive.  A 
company  in  London  employs  two  packet-boats,  with 
wells  in  the  bottom,  in  trading  to  Gottenburg  for 
lobsters,  which  are  bought  there  for  3Jrf.  or  ixl.  cai'h. 

Mines Tiie  mines  of  Sweden,  though  inconsiderable 

as  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  are  a  consider- 
able source  of  national  wealth.  They  are  principally 
situated  in  the  central  provinces,  which  have  no  fewer 
than  2UI  out  of  the  1)86  mines  said  to  exist  in  the  king- 
dom. Swedish  iron  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  that 
of  the  Danemora  mines  is  especially  well  fitted  for  con- 
version into  steel ;  but,  owing  to  injudicious  restrictions 
and  the  want  of  coal,  the  production  in  Sweden  is  not 
supposed  (including  what  is  licensed  and  what  is  made 
for  home  consumption  without  a  license)  to  exceed 
8.5,000  or  90,000  tons  bar  iron,  of  wliich  about  70,000 
are  exported.  In  1 839  we  imported  17,049  tons  of  Swe. 
<lish  iron.  Tlie  cofiper  mines  produce,  in  all,  only 
about  7S0  tons  a  year  ;  the  metal  is  not  so  good  as  that 
of  i;nglanil,  and  is  impregnated  with  iron.  Fahlun, 
the  chief  mine,  h.as  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  tlie 
number  of  workmen  at  present  employed  not  exceeding 
5(X).  Tlie  works  of  this  mine  are  conducted  entirely  by 
water-power,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  completeness ; 
connected  with  them  is  a  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  works  are  licensed  to 
produce  certain  quantities,  some  being  as  low  as  60 
tons,  and  others  as  high  as  40O  or  SOO  tons ;  and  some 
fine  bar  iron  works  have  licenses  lor  1000  tons  each. 
These  licenses  are  granted  by  the  College  of  Mines,  which 
has  a  control  over  all  iron  works  and  mining  operations. 
The  iron  masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manu- 
facture, which  must  not  exceed  the  privileged  or  licensed 
quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  confiscated.  The 
college  has  established  courts  of  mines  In  every  district, 
with  supervising  nflicers  of  various  ranks.  All  iron  sent 
to  a  port  of  shipment  must  be  landed  at  the  public 
weigh-hoitse,  the  superintendant  of  which  is  a  delegate 
of  the  college  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  iron  master 
to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  license  authorises. 
It  is  true  that  sales  are  made  to  inland  consumers  at  the 
forges,  of  wliiclrno  returns  are  made  out,  and  in  so  far 
the  licenses  are  exceeded ;  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
quantity  s.i  disposed  of  exceeds  a  few  thousand  tons  a 
year,  hvcry  furnace  and  forge  p.iys  a  certain  annual  duty 
to  the  crown.  Its  amount  is  fixed  by  the  college  when  the 
license  is  granted  ;  and  care  is  taken  not  to  grant  the 
license  to  any  one  unless  he  have  the  command  of  forests 
equal  to  the  required  supply  of  charco.il,  without  encroacii- 
ing  on  the  supoly  of  this  material,  required  for  tlie  exist- 
ing forges  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  tlic  supply  of  pig- 
iron  is  limited  to  the  quantity  licensed  to  lie  made,  the 
college,  in  granting  new  licenses  to  bar-iron  works, 
always  takes  into  consideration  how  far  this  may  be 
done  without  creating  a  scarcity  of  pig-iron.  Hence,  tlie 
erection  of  new  forges  depends—  Ut,  on  havinga  supply 
of  charcoal,  without  encroachitig  ou  the  forests  which 
supply  your  neighbours ;  and  2d,  on  tlie  quantity  of  pig- 
iron  which  the  college  knows  to  be  disposable.  The 
courts  of  the  mines  decide  all  ilispntes  that  arise  among 
the  iron  masters  regarding  the  exceeding  of  their  li- 
censes, encroachments,  &c. ;  an  appeal  to  the  collegu 
lying  from  tlieir  decision,  and  ultimately  to  the  king  in 
council,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  needless  to  d»  ell  on  the  impolicy  of  such  regulations. 
No  doubt  it  is  quite  riglit  for  government  to  interfere  to 

f Prevent  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  forests ;  but 
laving  done  this,  it  should  abstain  frcm  nil  other  Inter. 
U  U  3 
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country :  the  other  manufacturei  were  then,  ai  they  itlll 
arein  great  part,  domeitic.  But  about  the  middle  of  thelfth 
centuiy,  varioui  manuracturet,  including  thoie  of  glau, 
■tarch,  brau,  pini,  aiUi  fabrica,  leather,  aoap,  ateel,  and 
iron  articles,  beaidea  printing-preaaea  and  a  augar  re- 
finery, were  eatabliahed :  the  workera  in  theae  eatablish- 
menta  were  moatly  from  Germany  and  the  Low  Cuun. 
triea.    In  1771,  there  were  in  Sweden  88S  manufactorlea ; 


Carence,  and  leare  every  one  at  lil>erty  to  produce  aa  much 
Iron  a*  he  may  think  prO|>er.  Minea  of  any  importance  are 
uaually  held  by  a  aociety  of  aharehnldera.  Some  of  them 
are  only  worked  occaaionally ;  and,  aa  the  labour  Is  per> 
formed  br  peaianta,  who  live  oatenaibly  by  husbandry,  it 
it  impoaaible  to  form  any  correct  eatimate  of  the  numbera 
engnged  in  mining  induatry. 

Man^facturt» For  many  agea,  Sweden  had  none 

of  any  importance ;  the  Hanseatic  towna  took  away  ita 
raw  materlala,  and  re-exported  them  manufactured  to  the 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Factoriea,  Looma  and  Workmen,  in  each  Department  of  Manufacturing  Indiutry  in 
Sweden,  in  1838  and  1839,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  Produce  in  each. 


in  1824, 1,177  ;  and  in  1831, 1,184,  employing  12,148  hands, 
exciuaive  of  minora.    We  aubjoin  an  oSicial 


• 

1838. 

1839. 

Paclorln. 

Looms. 

Workmen. 

Value. 

Factoriea. 

Looms. 

Workmen. 

Value. 

JtJjTff.  Banco. 

Rijtd.  Banco. 

Cotton  and  Unon  veoTlng 

4« 

636 

804 

486,481 

44 

761 

949 

465,480 

iUbond                 ditto 

10 

69 

107 

45,148 

11 

71 

103 

45,194 

Cloth                      ditto 

1U8 

448 

3,444 

3,863,439 

114 

68.4 

8,648 

4,045,989 

Stuin                      ditto 

7 

Vi 

20 

80,104 

5 

19 

88 

19,968 

Silk                         dlllo 

16 

354 

4117 

467,494 

16 

378 

671 

494,4.11 

Hilk  iptanlnii 

11 

%a 

87,l»(l 

18 

. 

81 

88,000 

Cwtauanduilcloth- 

in 

«33' 

416 

818,649 

10 

839 

595 

850,918 

D>eln( 
Oliuwotki    ■ 

30* 

•nt 

400,769 

317 

989 

437,484 

15 

447 

.^66,887 

13 

614 

354,600 

Chtoft  or  oarthmwara 

* 

364 

144,148 

8 

374 

176,898 

Buipworki     ■ 

U 

IS 

88,706 

14 

15 

84,906 

HV 

1,333 

746,878 

87 

1,841 

803,491 

yi 

34 

187,814 

17 

37 

114,051 

Sugar  rodncTT 
Morocco  iMlhR 

ts 

397 

8,489.8.56 

84 

448 

S,685,7'i3 

4 

14 

84,164 

4 

13 

15,980 

87 

790 

1,018,588 

81 

765 

1,003/136 

Wuch         ditto 

HI* 

im 

36,688 

143 

816 

.17,760 

Lnuhcr  corrlen 

*!^ 

687 

678,076 

848 

674 

489,788 

47 

98 

US,»H7 

48 

93 

138,90.-1 

Wax  candlo  ditto 

(i 

XI 

(I0,U05 

7 

19 

56,485 

Woollen   and  cotton   aiilnnlng 

mllU       ■                 .  "^        ^ 

9 

763 

745,017 

9 

810 

879.988 

Hop*  manufacturet     * 

17 

8S 

64,618 

88 

93 

10SJ,1« 

Portof  bnwory 

1 

116 

181,179 

1 

86 

174,437 

Machlno  maketn 

18 

842 

98,899 

19 

890 

180,348 

Vlnogai  dliUll«i 

19 

SS 

88,109 

19 

34 

88.191 

Calico  printen 

11 

104 

48,179 

9 

180 

76,094 

Huiidry  minor  tnanuikctorlea    - 
Total 

811 

114 

«,0S9 

447,988 

789 

110 

1,983 

446,634 

_  8,104 

1     1,'JS7 

lt,«ll 

13,C)!)0,0S9 

8,097 

8,177 

11,861 

1 3,597  ,«!tl 

Sweden  haa  but  few  facilities  for  the  formation  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments )  but,  owing  to  the  long 
winter  nights,  during  which  most  oiit-of-door  occupations 
are  neceaaarlly  suspended,  she  has  great  racilities  for  the 
carrying  on  of  domestic  manufactures  ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Swedish  peasantry  not  only  sunply  tltcmselves 
with  moat  deacrlptlons  of  agricultural  Implements  and 
household  furniture,  but  with  nearly  all  the  course  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  goods,  required  for  their  ordinary 
use.  No  foreign  or  factorv-made  goods,  however  cheap, 
can  supersede  or  niatcrlally  interfere  with  this  domestic 
manufacture  ;  for,  as  the  people  would  otherwise  be  Idle, 
ita  producia  may  literally  l>e  aaid  to  coat  them  nothing. 
Several  factoriea  have,  however,  been  established  in 
Sweden  for  the  production  of  the  finer  descriptions  of 
woven  fabrics,  some  of  wlilrh  iiave  had  consiileralile  suc- 
cess. The  government  of  Klfsborg  is  tlie  griind  seat  of 
the  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  in  Swetten.  A 
Atctory  recently  erected  in  this  Kuveriiinent,  driven  by 
water,  haa  IM)  power  looms  empluved  in  tlie  prtKluctitm 
of  cambrics  and  ahlrting  ;  and  it  is  at  (iri'seiit  ( IM42)  in 
the  course  of  being  greatly  enlarged.    \\  e  subjoin  an 

Account,  ahowing  the  Quantltiea  of  Cotton  Goods  made 
in  Sweden  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1840, 
distinguishing  those  manufactured  In  rcgufar  Factories 
fi'om  those  made  by  the  Peasantry,  In  the  Government 
of  Blfaborg :  — 


1831 

1838 
1833 
1834 
18.15 

1836 
1837 
1838 


II- 


Almiri.      Alnmri.  I    Almi  .. 
477,1199  1,877,719  1,854.878 


Oliserrallons. 


639,4IHi  «,ll)0,85.'t  8,67M,i;iil  rqiinl  In  iilwiil  |»o  thlrOn 
945,758  «,65«,3<I7  1,608,1157  "fan  KiixUMi  Taril. 
945,198  8,4ii4,ll9  1,4lHl,ii||      8.  lli-ililrlhrKoaUnin. 


1.  The  Kwrdl>h  o/a  li 
•ml  li>  alKiiit  two 
att  Knull^li  yard. 


II9!(,474  »,4l3,Hcn  1,5I1,17!I  .urinl  !■>  thr  yaril,  a  iiin 
943,871  .1,IOU,li6i.  I,051,H.'\9  »lil|.r.il>l>tiii<ititlly  iif  lultun, 
8|0,0M  4,0I5,.->(I3  I,K.VI,.'>H6k<hhI>,  talml  liv  the  iiletr, 
,1(15.883  1,H1l,8.'iN  4.9.17,111  u    annuallv    niwle,    Mlih 

18.19   |I,8I8,84'I  4,081,486   ',..108,774  aa  •liawla,handk>n'l<left,! 

1810     1,196,888  4,681,.18l    .',,78II,WI1  wal<li'i>M>,Ar.  I 

3.  fly  thi-  taritt  iif  IH80,  whiili  took  cllint  :«\  the  IH  .Fan. 
1811,  avvi^al  unities  of  ctitttm  prvtiuusly  |ilul:tblled  ware  al- 
lowait  111  Iw  iin|Hirtnl. 

4.  I  Im>  larHI  .*  1H11,  wMrh  raine  Into  rllirl  on  the  Itt  Jan. 
1836,   (ave  ailtllllunal  fadlitlwR  for  liii|iorlatli>n. 

Of  the  wtHillen   maminiclurps,  thnl  of  riolh    la   the 
principal.    It  la  well   made,  chiefly  of  the  wool   pro- 


duced in  the  country  ;  but  being  principally  intended  for 
domestic  use,  and  the  cultlvatora  mailing  most  of  what 
they  reiiulre,  tlic  sale  Is  but  small.  Norkopping  and 
Stockliolin  are  the  towns  in  which  the  largest  i|u:intl- 
ties  are  made.  Foreign  cloths  are  prohibited  ;  but  the 
contraband  trade  is  extensive.  The  manufacture  of 
other  woollen  sluflk  is  confined  to  flannels,  sergea  .inii 
bombailnes,  whlcii  were  formerly  prohibited,  are  now 
Imported  In  considerable  quantities.  Ilandkcrchier*, 
which  form  the  usual  head-dress  of  the  wumen,  foriii 
the  principal  produce  of  the  silk  manufueture,  tliougli 
taffetas,  gros  de  Naples,  levantlnea.  and  ribands,  uru 
also  produced.  The  iniiiiurarture  has  been  a  good  deal 
Improved  by  the  introduction  of  Jacqiiard  looms  from 
France.  1  he  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  is  incrcHsing. 
The  princinal  glass  factory  is  at  Uromeo,  in  W'eslro- 
gothla.  Kskeistuiia  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  hardware 
and  cutlery  business,  being  a  sort  of  miniature  Slienield : 
flre-arnis  are  made  In  it  at  a  factory  established  by  go- 
vernment. The  quality  of  Swedish  paper  has  latterlv 
been  much  imnroveil,  and  tlie  quantity  so  much  incrcisi'il 
that  cimsiderable  suiiplles  are  now  sent  to  Denniarit  ami 
Uerinany.  The  distillation  of  cum  brandy  lias  been  eon. 
alantly  increasing  since  tlie  reign  of  (Sustavns  III.  In  \lTi, 
government,  in  order,  as  Is  supposed,  effectually  to  siin- 

Kross  drunkenness,  prohibited  distillation  ;  hut,  as  miglit 
ave  been  foreseen,  the  increase  of  smuggling  and  clan- 
destine distillation  reiulered  the  prohibition  useless,  and 
made  It  bo  withdrawn.  Tlie  Swedes  are  great  roiisumers 
of  anient  spirits.  Kvcry  proprietor  and  occupier  of  land 
has  a  right  to  distil  spirits  \  the  site  of  the  still  and  Ihi; 
amount  of  the  duty  depending  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
iierty.  Mr.  Stevens  atatos  that.  In  IHW,  there  were 
107,744  stills  going,  wiilch  were  calculated  to  make, 
within  the  year,  about  30,(KXI,0(NI  galls,  worth  us  many  rlx- 
dollurs,  and  paying  ndiity  of  434,3Uli  dolls.,  a  llltie  more 
than  a  farthing  u  itallon  I  As  the  distiller  Is  not  bound 
to  use  any  parlleiilar  kind  of  grain  or  mult,  n  contlder- 
abl't  quantity  of  potatoes  is  usitd  in  distillation.  We 
understand  that,  in  this  respect,  but  little  change  liiis 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but,  taking  lite 
cinisumptlon  at  only  ■iK,(MKI,OlHl  galls.,  it  gives,  taltliiK 
the  pipiilatlon  at  3  iniiilons.  an  average  annual  snpiilv 
of  81  gulls,  to  every  Individual,  young  and  'I,  beliiii 
aboiit  three  limes  the  average  consumption  of  tliu 
people  of  Seotlanil.  This  is  not  a  new  halilt  In 
Sweden.  "  I.e  Siifrioit  fit  iitbiv,  tur  tout  lea  luiiuts. 
d  friccplion  df  Irnu  df  rif.  CiHr  fiiniHr  hnliiluit,' 
commenet  ilrt  l'n\fanrf,  if  doit  ilie  triiarrii'e  romtne 
UHf  del  rau>e»  ile  la  illimiiulnliim  de  la  StiMe,  ( I'lf/iine 
de  Detu  Fraitfau  dam  le  Surd  de  I'Kuropf,  II.  18'J.) 
Aporlerlireweiy  la  I'slilillshetl  near  (iottenhiirg,  hut  Ihn 
demand  for  its  prodinu  Is  very  Ihnlteti,  not  rxreedlnK 
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5,000  hhdt.  a  year.  Excepting  oak  timber  and  hemp, 
Sweden  posseisei  every  material  neceisary  for  tlie  con- 
■truction  of  ships.  Saltpetre,  potash,  and  tar,  arc  among 
the  secondary  articles  of  manufacture.  There  are  two 
establishments  for  the  instruction  of  persons  intended  for 
trade  or  manufacture,  one  at  Stocitholm,  and  the  other 
at  Gottenburg.  A  school  for  mining  is  established  at 
Fahlun.  Schools,  where  gratuitous  Instruction  is  given 
In  navigation,  have  been  established  in  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal sea-ports ;  and  no  Individual  can  be  appointed 
master  or  mate  of  a  merchantman  without  passing  an 
examination  in  some  of  these  schools,  and  receiving  a 
certificate  of  his  ability  properly  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  such  situations. 

Trade The  trade  of  Sweden,  which,  fl-om  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  must  necessarily  be  of  limitnd  extent, 


has  been  reduced  below  even  its  n.itural  bounds  by  the 
policy  nf  the  government  in  endeavouring  to  bolster  up 
manufactures.  Latterly,  however,  this  system  has  been 
relaxed  ;  and  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  have 
both  experienced  the  baiieficial  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  policy  that  has  l>een  adopted.  The  exports  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  raw  produce,  of  which  iron  and 
timber,  especially  the  former,  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant articles :  next  to  them  are  copper,  alum,  com, 
tar,  cobalt,  &c.  The  imports  principally  comprise  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  products  ;  salt,  wines,  silk,  and 
wool ;  cotton,  cotton  twist,  and  cotton  stuflk :  hemp, 
hides  and  skins,  oil,  ttc.  The  foreign  trade  Is  principally 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Hol- 
land, Hamburg,  Denmark,  &c.  It  principally  centres  in 
Stockholm  and  Gottenburg.    We  subjoin  an 


Account,  exhibiting  the  Official  Value  of  the  Exports  from  and  Imports  Into  Sweden,  and  tht!  Amount  of 
Customs'  Revenue  for  the  Ten  Years,  ending  with  1840. 


Value  of 

T«al  Value  of 

Customs'  Hetenue. 

Total  CustomV 

Yean. 

Imports. 

porli. 

On  Eiports. 

On  rm]Kirts. 

Ton.  Uuties,  &c. 

Rix-dtilh.  banco. 

HU-d.tHtnca, 

Hix-dolU.  banco. 

Uix-diilh.  banco. 

RU-dollt.  banco. 

RlxMlt.  kfinco. 

l/.Herliniiii  equal  to 

msi 

13,565,11011 

la,.3n3,niio 

«5,8«8,nn') 

4'i8,4«6 

1,717,845 

1,641,687 

11    rli.dall>.   8«edlih 

1K.3! 

14,647,0110 

13,757,0(8) 

»8,I04,000 

4V.3,1.3U 

»,I7»,fil)9 

1,796  ,.344 

banco.     The  rev.  on 

IS.W 

lfi,9n.1,<K)0 

13,886,(KXI 

»),789,OIIO 

451,004 

S,U65,4II8 

1,951,378 

eZfiortR  ix  almoat  cnUre- 

1831 

15,88<,0(N> 

14,5i7,0(X) 

30,709,000 

4*5,174 

!(,V98,3g9 

1,934  ,,539 

W  dertvefl  finjin  the 
tiutjf  on  bar-tron,  which 

1835 

18,5M5,(I()0 

15,5G'i,(>00 

.34,I47,IXX) 

41»,971 

V,6I 1,969 

3,377,119 

18.16 

18,8,H,lin0 

15,5.37,000 

34„37 1,000 

417,761 

!t,5W),l58 

3,185,6.36 

dut»  wa.,  In  1840,  re- 

1837 

17,453,(XIO 

16,156,000 

.33,<M)g,aoo 

31(8,690 

ii,985,i74 

3,605,305 

duced  to  half  Its  former 

1838 

S»,16n,(KI0 

19,499,000 

41,6.59,0(10 

480,573 

.3,17  7. •«3 

3,!)87,174 

amount.    The    eivort 

1839 

!il,018,()(IO 

19,363,l)l») 

4U,.38 1,000 

503,345 

3,(I'^6,9I0 

3,791,678 

dutv  on  wood  Is  to  cease 
In  f841. 

1840 

•in,i3i,ou() 

18,308,000 

38,87»,00O 

Si%,i%i 

3,055,9113 

3,600,103 

Roads,  Potting,  ^c.  —  The  main  roads  to  and  from 
Stockholm  are  generally  excellent  and  well  kept ;  but 
the  cross  roads  arc  comparatively  neglected.  A  land- 
holder is  bound  to  keep  in  good  rennir  tlint  part  of  the 
public  road  wiiich  passes  through  his  possessions ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  very  ditncult  to  enforce 
this  regulation.  The  system  of  posting,  though  aflbrd- 
ing  every  facility  for  the  traveller,  is  onerous  on  and 
injurious  to  the  agriculturists.  On  all  the  princi- 
cipal  routes,  post-stations  are  established  every  7  or 
<J  m.  apart,  to  which  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  the 
district  arc  compelled  to  furnish  horses  and  a  driver  to 
the  next  post-station,  at  a  very  low  rate,  for  any  tra- 
veller who  may  require  them.  The  station-master  has 
the  privilege  of  being  the  only  innkeeper  out  of  the 
towns  ;  but  he  also  is  obliged  to  keep  horses  to  perform 
tlie  same  duties  as  tlinse  nf  the  farmers  on  certain  days 
ill  the  wetk.  Severe  penalties,  and  even  corporal  pun- 
ishment, are  inflicted  on  tlie  peasantry  fur  any  default  in 
the  fiilfliment  of  this  duty.  The  rate  of  hire  paid  for 
each  horse  is  equivalent  to  about  Id.  per  Ung.  inllc. 
( l.tting,  p.  203—2(1.5.,  &r.) 

t'n»a/j.  —  The  formation  of  a  system  of  internal  navi- 

ff.-ition  that  should  connect  the  Catlegnt  and  the  Ilaltic, 
las  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  efforts, 
of  the  people  and  government  of  Sweden.  Various  mo- 
tives conspired  to  make  them  embark  in  this  arduous 
inidertakliig.  Tlie  Sound,  and  otiior  channels  leading  to 
the  Ilaltic,  being  commanded  by  the  Uniics,  they  were 
able,  when  iit  war  with  the  Sweiips,  greatly  to  annoy  the 
latter,  by  cutting  off  all  coniinunicallon  by  sea  between 
the  K.  and  W.  provs.  of  the  kingdom.  And  hence,  in 
the  view  partly  of  obviating  this  annoyance,  and  partly 
of  fai'ilitHtlng  the  conveyance  of  Iron,  timber,  and  other 
bulky  products,  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  it  was  do- 
torinlned  to  attempt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by 
means  of  the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wener,  Wetter, 
&c.,  from  Gottenburg  to  Soderkcpping  on  the  Ualtic. 
The  flrst  and  most  dlltlciilt  part  of  this  enterprise  was 
tlie  perfectinif  of  the  cimiiminication  from  Gottenburg 
to  the  lake  V,  ener.  The  (iiilha,  which  flows  from  the 
Litter  to  the  former,  is  navigable,  thruugh  by  far  the 

greater  part  of  its  course,  for  vessels  of^ considerable 
urden  ;  but,  liesides  other  obstacles  less  dlHIcuit  to  over- 
come, the  navlgulion  nt  the  point  called  Troilhtrtta  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  series  nf  cataracts  aliuut  112  ft.  in  height. 
Owing  lu  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  stubborn  red 
grantte  rucks  over  which  it  flows,  and  by  the  perpendicular 
banks  of  which  It  Is  boiimlcd,  the  atteniiit  to  cut  a 
lateral  i  .iiuil,  and  still  more  to  lender  it  directly  navi- 
RHlile,  pri'sented  the  most  fornildable  nlistacles.  Hut, 
undismayed  liv  these,  on  which  it  li,  indeed,  most  pro- 
bable he  had  not  siitHclcntly  reflerlpd,  I'oilicm,  a  native 
engineer,  undertook,  about  the  iniddle  of  Inst  century, 
the  liiTculean  task  of  constructing  locks  In  the  rhaiinel 
of  the  river,  aii'l  rendering  It  navigable  I  Whether, 
howeviT,  it  were  owing  to  the  all  hut  insuneralile  iilisla* 
cics  orpospd  to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execiillcni, 
or  delUleiit  strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly 
swept  away,  alter  biHiig  consliierably  adi,inc<>d.  and  after 
vast  sums  had  been  e<ii>endi'd  upon  Iheni.  From  this 
licrlocl,  down  to  I7!KI,  tlie  uiKhrtaklng  was  abandoned  i 
iHit  In  that  year  the  plan  was  pr<i|iosed,  which  should 


have  liecn  adopted  at  first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal 
through  the  solid  rock,  about  1}  in.  from  the  river.  ThU 
new  enterprise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
pany incorjKiratcd  In  1794,  and  was  successfully  com- 
pleted in  IKnO.  The  canal  is  about  3  m.  in  length,  and 
has  alioiit  (ij  ft.  water.  It  has  8  sluices,  and  admits 
vessels  of  above  100  tons.  In  one  part,  it  is  cut  throui^h 
tlie  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  72  ft.  The  expense  was  a 
good  deal  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  being 
onlv  about  8n,0OOA  The  lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of 
which  was  thus  opened  witli  Gottenburg,  is,  as  already 
seen,  very  large,  and  is  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest 
of  the  Swedish  provinces,  which  now  possess  the  advan- 
tag<!  of  a  convenient  and  ready  nutlet  for  their  products. 

As  soon  as  the  'I'rollhtetta  canal  had  been  completed, 
there  could  bo  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  practicability 
of  extending  the  navigation  to  SnderkoDplng.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  object  the  lake  Wener  has  been  joined 
to  tlie  lake  Wetter  by  the  Gotha  canal,  which  admits 
vessels  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Trollha>tta ;  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  iiavig,itlnn  to  the  Baltic  from  the 
Wetter,  partly  by  two  canals  of  cqiiol  magnitude  with 
the  above,  and  partiv  by  lakes,  is  now  completed.  The 
entire  undertaking  Is  called  the  Gotha  Navigation,  and 
d(>servedly  ranks  among  the  very  flrst  of  tlie  kind  in 
Kurope.  Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga  unites 
the  hike  Ilieljinar  to  the  laku  Mcelar  ;  and,  since  1819,  n 
c.inal  has  been  constructed  from  the  latter  to  the  Baltic 
pt  Sjidertelge.  The  canal  of  Stroemsholm,  so  called  from 
Its  passing  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  has  effected  a 
navigable  communlqution  lictween  the  prov.  of  Dale- 
cariia  and  the  lake  Moelar,  ftc.  ( For  further  details,  sea 
Core,  iv.  2K3— 26ti.,  and  v.  fi8—(iti.  {  Thumton'i  Travel!, 
p.  3.V,&c.) 

Currency,  IjC The  currency  consists  almost  wholly  of 

paper,  and  though,  since  1H3S,  bank  notes  may  be  freely 
exchanged  for  paper,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  the 
latter.  I'he  rix-doUar  banco,  in  which  all  mercanlllo 
transactions  are  carried  on,  is  worth  about  2Prf.  sterling ; 
the  rickt-Keld  dollar,  used  bf  the  medium  of  exriiango 
in  ordinary  transactions,  being  worth  two  thirds  the 
former,  or  I31rf.  liix-dttUari  banco  arc  exchangeii  for 
rlx-dollars  specie,  at  the  rate  nf  2|  the  former  for  one  of 
the  latter  ;  and  all  rlx-dollars  are  divided  into  48  skil- 
lings.  The  notes  In  circulation  vary  from  8  sklillngs  to 
BOO  dollars  banco.  Such  Is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
paper  money,  that.  In  the  small  towns  and  remote  dis- 
tricts, coins,  excepting  those  of  copper,  to  a  small  value, 
arc  linen  refused  as  payment. 

Meafuiis i/ l.niglH.  —  The  Swedish  fonta  1 1 •684  Kng. 
In. ;  the  ain  =s.  2  feet ;  the  fathom  -  3  ells  ;  the  rod  =  8 
ells 

Public  h'inancct.—^n  1840,  the  budget  of  revenue  and 
oxpeiuilluro  was  fixed  for  that  and  the  following  years, 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  diet,  at  in,742,.W8  rlx-dollars 
banco,  or  HUA,24M.  sterling.  The  amount  Is  derived  as 
follows:  — 


Land-lat  and  other  perpetual  rrvmnet 
( 'tiKlonu,  KtntntM,  alitl  other  tales,  vutvd 
at  vvvrji  diet 


Total 


nii-dollira  banco. 
4,5<>6,38U 

6,176  HM 

10,711,88(1 
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'  But  the  land-tax  «nd  other  perpetual  taxei  being  fixed 
long  ago,  coiMtitute,  in  Cut,  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  country  belongina  to  the  (tate,  and  cannot  justly  be 
regarded  a*  taxes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  total  sum 
levied  in  the  shape  of  taxes  for  public  purposes,  exclusive 
.  of  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Indelta  soldiers  (see  poti),  and 
other  local  burdens,  amounts  to  only  6,176,600  rlx-dollars 
banco,  or  SU,708{.  sterling ;  so  that,  despite  the  state- 
ments of  Laing  and  others  to  the  contrary,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  Sweden  Is  at  this  moment  (1842)  the  most 
lightly  taxed  country  of  Europe. 

Tlie  Gtnemmenl  It  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  with  a  representative  diet,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Europe.  The  Iting  mutt  be  a  Lutheran,  and  his  per- 
son Is  Inviolable.  lie  Is  assisted  by  a  state  council,  com- 
posed of  10  members,  including  the  ministers  of  justice, 
foreign  affairs,  war,  marine,  interior,  Rnance,  and  public 
wor<hip,  and  three  councillors.  The  army  and  all 
foreign  relations  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
king ;  but  he  cannot  decide  on  any  matter  touching  any 
other  branch  of  government,  without  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  council.  He  nominates  to  all  appointments,  both 
military  and  civil;  concludes  foreign  treaties,  declares 
war,  and  makes  peace ;  and  has  right  topreaide  in  the 
supreme  ■tourt,  and  to  grant  pardons.  The  princes  of 
the  blood-royal  are  excluded  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments. The  different  departments  of  justice,  war,  ma- 
rine, mines,  commerce,  &c.,  are  called  coUeget. 

The  diet,  or  representative  assembly,  consists  of  four 
separate  chamlwrs,  consisting  respectively  of  deputies 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants  or  cul- 
tivators ;  the  laitur  class  having  acquired  the  privilege  of 
sending  representatives  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury Since  1*20,  the  proprietors  of  iron  works  have 
obtained  the  privilegu  of  sending  three  deputies  to  the 
chamljer  of  burgliurs  to  watcli  over  their  interests.  The 
king  nominates  the  presidents  or  speakers  of  the  cham- 
bers of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants  ;  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal  bemg  president,  ex  qfflcio,  of  the  chamber  of  clergy. 
The  diet  Is  convened  every  five  years,  and  usually  sits 
for  three  or  four  months,  iHit  occasionally,  as  in  1840-41, 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  he.id  of  every  noble 
family  Is,  by  law,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  nobles ; 
but,  notwlttistandlnn  that  the  nobility  include  in  all 
about  I3,.V)0  Individuals,  It  is  but  seldom  that  the 
chamber  of  nobles  Is  attended  by  above  .WO  indiviiluals. 
The  clergy  have  60  deputies,  the  burgliers  H.i,  and  the 
peasants  generally  from  140  to  150,  chosen  by  the  arron- 
dlssements ;  the  deputies  for  the  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  receive  salaries  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet 
from  their  constituents.  No  new  tax  or  impost  can  be 
established  without  the  concurrence  of  the  diet ;  nor  can 
any  modification  of  the  constitution  be  legally  effected 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  chambers  composing 
the  diet 

Tha  four  chambers  deliberate  and  vote  teparatelv; 
but  all  qusttons  must,  previously  to  their  decision  In  tha 
chambers,  be  referred  to  standing  committees  chosen  at 
tha  commencement  of  the  diet,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  memliers  from  each  order.  In  constitutional 
questions,  which  cannot  be  decided  In  the  same  diet  In 
which  they  are  raised,  the  unanimous  consent  of  tlia  four 
orders  Is  required,  but  in  otiier  matters  the  decision  of 
three  orders  Is  valid.  When  two  orders  are  opposed  to 
two,  the  suliject,  according  to  Its  nature,  is  cither 
dropped,  or  relerred  to  the  decision  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  .10  members  of  each  order  Differ- 
ences on  minor  points  are  adjusted  liy  the  committee,  to 
which  the  matter  was  originally  referred. 

lu  most  cases  the  dmrces  of  the  diet  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  king,  who  has  au  al).solute  veto  i  and  it  Is 
a  curious  circumstance,  peculiar  to  what  M.  de  I'radt 
called  tha  trmi-ctmtlilutwnnl  government  nf  Sweden, 
that  frequently  the  king  has  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  the  diet  has  negatived  the 
proposals  Oi  the  king,  without  nrcaslonlng  a  change  of 
ministry,  or  exciting  any  deep  feellnit  of  animosity  on 
either  side.  The  king  used  his  privilege  of  the  veto 
to  a  great  extent  In  negativing  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  diet  of  1X40-41.  This  anoiniily  Is  Increased  by  the 
absolute  legislative  power,  which  the  constitution  con- 
fers on  the  king  In  all  matters  of  Internal  administration 
and  police,  In  regard  to  which  the  diet  merely  presents 
addresses  and  petitions  expressive  of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

Previously  to  the  diet  held  Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  revolution  of  INOtl,  the  nobility  etijoyed  several  valu- 
able privileges  and  fiscal  Immunities.  These,  however, 
they  then  wisc-ly  turreiidered,  stipulating  only  for  the 
feneral  freednin  of  lra<le,  externally  anil  Internally  — 
a  stipu'atlon  which  has  not  lilthiTtu  been  fnllv  carried 
out.  The  division  of  the  diet  Into  separate  rnamlwrs, 
representing  particular  orders  of  the  state,  la,  therefore, 
less  objectionable  now  than  formeily,  thniigh  It  lie  allll 
necessarily  priNluctlvn  of  consldorablr  linonvenhmee. 

The  chamber  of  rlergy,  though  said  liy  Mr.  Lalng  to 
be  the  moat  enlightened  and  iude|iendent  order  of  the 


diet,  have  intereitt  to  rapport  that  are  In  manr  m pacts 
peculiar,  and  which  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  opposed 
to  those  of  the  puUic,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
mostly  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  crown. 

The  chamber  of  burghers  consists  of  representatives 
of  tha  guild*,  trades,  and  corporations  of  the  different 
towns.  These,  a*  every  body  knows,  are  possessed  of 
certain  firanchises  and  immunities  which  go  to  obstruct 
competition,  and,  consequently,  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  articles  furfiiahed  by  the  privileged  class. 

The  deputies  of  the  peasants  represent  by  far  the 
greater  numlwr  of  the  people,  though  not  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country ;  and  are,  them- 
selves, seldom  In  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  them 
to  act  a  really  Independent  part.  And  hence.  In  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  constitution  of  the'  diet,  which 
opposes  the  greatest  obstacles  to  all  organic  changes, 
how  expedient  soever,  and  partly  to  apparent  rather 
than  real  inequalities  in  the  privileges  of  the  different 
orders,  a  good  deal  of  discontent  prevails  In  Sweden. 
It  la.  Indeed,  hardly  possible  that  the  present  compli- 
cated and  vicious  system  should  be  able  to  maintain  Its 
ground  much  longer ;  and  the  bast  way  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  another  of  those  revolutions  so  froiucnt 
in  Swedish  history,  will  bo  to  adopt  measures  for  ob- 
viating the  defects  Inherent  in  the  existing  political 
org.inlsatlon  of  the  country,  and  for  making  the  diet  a 
representation,  not  of  class  Interests,  but  of  the  Intel- 
ligence and  property  of  the  kingdom.  Still,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  defects  In  its 
constitution,  that  the  cotmtry  has  made  a  rapid  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  progreas  being  continued. 

Justice. — The  24  liins  are  subdivided  into  1 17  fiegde. 
rier,  or  districts,  each  comprising  one  or  more  /imrades, 
or  cantons.  At  the  head  nf  each  liin  la  placed  a  go- 
vernor, charged  with  the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  revenue.  Every  canton  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  liinsroan,  who  is  the  executive 
ottlcer  of  the  administration,  qnd  subordinate  to  a  kro- 
ni\fogde,  or  kind  of  sub-prefect,  with  authority  over  four 
or  five  cantons.  There  arc  2(i4  courts  of  original  jitris- 
diction,  or  liaered  courts,  with  a  judge  presiding  dver 
each.  These  courts  sit  three  times  a  year,  and  12  pea- 
sants are  elected  by  the  peasantry  of  each  hsrede,  who 
serve  as  jurymen  for  two  years.  There  are  3  royal  ju- 
dicial courts;  vli.  at  Stockholm,  for  the  upper  or  N. 
provs. ;  at  .Tonkopping,  fur  the  middle ;  and  at  Christiaii- 
stad,  In  Scania,  for  the  S.  provs.  The  first  has,  subordi- 
nate to  it,  7  inferior  tribunals,  the  second  6,  and  the 
third  3.  These  are  the  highest  cotirts  of  appeal  from 
the  Inferior  tribunals,  and  have  alone  jurisdiction  in  all 
criminal  cases  affbctUis  life  or  property,  as  well  as  in 
all  affliirs  above  the  value  of  4t,  The  decisions  of  these 
courts  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  composed  of  II  councillors,  and  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  Justice.  There  are  latmam' 
courti,  to  which  appeal  Is  first  made  firom  the  mferinr 
tribunals,  but  they  are  generally  considered  superllunus 
establishments.  (Juestions  of  divorce  are  brought  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Although  the  forms  uf  Justice 
be  little  complicated,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  often 
long  delayed.  A  new  civil  and  criminal  code  Is  at  present 
In  course  of  preparation. 

Stale  qf  Crinu;  S(e Sweden  being  almost  wholly  an 

agricultural  country,  with  but  few  manufactures,  and 
only  one  largo  town,  and  having,  also,  a  constitutional 
government,  and  a  widely  diffused  ayatein  nf  public  In- 
atruction.  It  might  be  expected,  fl  priori,  that  It  would 
exhibit  a  high  at.tte  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  remarkable 
paucity  of  crime.  Such,  however,  we  regret  to  any,  Is 
far  from  being  the  case ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reprpaentations  as  to  the  depravity  and 
Immorality  of  the  Swedes,  given  In  Mr.  I.aing's  work, 
are  far  too  highly  coloured,  still  It  must  be  confessed 
that  crime  and  immorality  prevail  to  an  extent  not  eaally 
accounted  fur.  "  According  to  the  olHolal  returns  pub- 
lished In  the  Slate  Gnxrite,  the  number  of  persons  prose- 
cuted for  criminal  offences  before  all  the  Swedish  courts, 
In  the  year  183.'i,  was  2ri,27.'i ;  of  whom  21,264  were  con- 
victed, 4.U15  aiqnitted,  and  <JH  remained  under  examin- 
ation. In  1835,  the  total  pop.  nf  Sweden  was  8,UK,$,IM 
Individuals.  In  this  year,  therefore,  I  person  of  every 
114  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  ociited,  and  I  In  every 
140  persons  convicted,  of  some  criminal  olftnce.  Dy  tlii' 
same  ottlcUl  returns  it  appears,  that  In  the  5  years  from 
1X30  to  18.14  inclusive,  1  person  in  every  49  of  the  Inhabs. 
of  the  towns,  and  I  In  every  170  nf  the  rural  pop.,  had,  on 
an  average,  been  pnnlahed  each  year  for  rrinvnal  offcncea. 
In  lH3(i,  tiie  number  of  peraons  trietl  for  <  rlminnl  of- 
fencea,  in  all  the  courts  nf  the  kingdom,  was  26,024 ;  of 
whom  22,2!)2  were  condemned,  3,liMfi  ac<|iiltted,  and  'Mt> 
under  trial  or  committal.  The  crimlnid  lists  of  this  year 
are  stateil  to  lie  uniisimlly  light  s  vet  they  give  a  result  i<r 
I  person  In  everv  1 12|  of  the  whole  pop.  accused,  and  I  In 
about  every  I:i4  convicted,  nf  criminal  oflencea ;  niul, 
taking  the  pup   of  the  towns  ami  the  rural  pup.  s(|>i. 
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rately,  1  penon  in  every  46  indtvldiiah  of  the  former,  and 
1  In  every  174  individuals  of  the  latter,  have  tieen  cri- 
minally convicted  within  the  year  1836."  (Laing'i  Swe- 
dm.  p.  109. 110.)  ,     .         ^  . 

This  certainly  ii  an  immense  amount  of  crime ;  but, 
when  examined,  it  Is  found  to  be  far  less  than  it  appears 
to  be.  In  Sweden  the  police  interferes  with  every  thing ; 
and  offencei  of  the  most  venial  kind,  and  which,  in  fact, 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  erlmes,  are,  not- 
withstanding, punished  as  such,  and  appear  in  the  list  of 
criminal  cases.  Thus,  if  the  peasantry  neglect  to  repair 
the  roads  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  or  If  tney 
neglect  or  delay  to  bring  horses,  when  required,  to  the 
posting  stations,  they  are  subjected  to  fine  and  impri> 
sonment,  and  Included  In  the  list  of  criminals.  In  towns, 
in  like  manner,  the  neglect  of  sweeping  chlmnevs,  re- 
pairing and  cleaning  streets,  Ac,  are  reckoned  criminal 
offences ;   as  are  drunkenness.  Indecency,  abuse  of  a 

fiarent,  or  of  a  wife  or  husband,  and  so  forth  I  Hence, 
I  U  obviously  necessary.  In  order  to  the  Institution  of 
any  thing  like  a  fair  comparison  between  crime  In 
Sweden  and  other  countries,  to  strike  off  fl'om  the  list  of 
criminals  all  that  numerous  class  guilty  only  of  petty 
offences,  not  noticed,  except  In  Sweden,  and  to  Include 
those  only  that  are  included  In  the  criminal  returns  of 
the  countries  with  which  it  Is  compared. 

Uut,  notwithstanding  this  deduction,  the  extent  of 
crime  In  Sweden,  though  nothing  like  what  It  aiipears 
to  be  at  first  eight.  Is  still  unusually  great.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  following  specification  of  the  criminal 
oflLnces  committed  in  Sweden  in.  1837,  IHS8,  and  1839, 
omitting  all  of  minor  importance,  or  that  can  In  any  way 
be  regarded  as  cases  of  police :  — 


font  nulle  attention  i  la  tie  antfrieure.  (  Vr^-age  de  Deux 
Francaii,  ii.  423.) 

It  is  only,  however,  by  attending  to  the  itattstical 
returns  of  committals  and  convictions,  that  a  traveller  in 
Sweden  is  made  to  fiupect  the  existence  of  any  consider- 
able amount  of  Immorality.  "  Whatever,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "  may  be  the  want  of  morals  in  this  country, 
there  is  no  want  of  manners.  You  see  no  blackguardism, 
no  brutality,  no  revolting  behaviour.  You  may  travel 
through  the  country,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  are  among  the  most  virtuous  in  Europe." 
Mr.Laing  further  tells  us  that  though  he  travelled  slowly 
across  the  country,  stopping  every  eight  or  ten  miles  at 
the  houses  at  which  the  people  are  supplied  with  spirits, 
be  only  saw  one  party  of  peasants  a  little  tipsy,  but  by 
no  means  drunk.  We  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Laing's 
optica  had  been  somewhat  defective,  or  that  he  had  been 
too  squeamish  to  look  into  the  places  or  Join  the  parties 
where  intoxication  was  most  likely  to  prevail.  At  all 
events,  other  and  later  travellers  tell  a  very  different 
story.  There  cannot.  In  fact,  be  a  doubt  of  the  frequency 
of  drunkenness,  notwithstanding  It  is  liable  to  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  about  Si.,  or  six  days'hard  labour  In  the  house 
of  correction  1 

Army.  —  The  Swedish  army  comprises  three  dlflbrent 
kinds  of  troops  ;  vis.  enlisted  soldiers,  always  on  pa> 
and  duty,  indella  soldiers,  and  the  conscription,  or  local 
militia.  The  numbers  of  the  two  first  are  seen  by  the 
following  table :  — 
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HalK        .... 
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Enlliled  Troopi. 

Indrlu  Force. 

HorwGuanU       -       -    1,000 
ArllUery        -       .        .    9,116 
Inflinlrj        .       .       -    »,1!00 

Cavalrj       -       -       -    7.000 
Infauttj     -       -       -  !ll,»00 

Total       ■       ■    8,346 

Total        -        -  39,846 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  wore.  In  1837,  2,4.16 
rases  of  theft ;  In  1838,  3,290 ;  and  In  IK39,  2,814  do.  But 
tliere  are  no  means  of  distinguishing.  In  these  cases, 
between  petty  or  police  cases,  and  those  of  a  graver  de- 
scription. (Art.  on  Sweden,  Foreign  Qu"terly  Kevlew, 
No.  M.  p.  160.) 

'Ilie  frequency  of  forgery  in  so  poor  a  country  Is  a 
consequence  of  the  general  use  of  paper  money,  which 
supplies  at  once  the  greatest  temptations  to  and  facilities 
for  the  commission  of  the  crime.  On  the  whole,  however. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  many  crimes,  some  of  them  of  a  vrry 
atrocious  kind,  that  lake  place  In  Sweden.  A  conslder- 
nl)le  influence  has  been  ascribed,  and  with  justice,  to  the 
iibligatton  Imposed  on  peasants,  without  any  regular  oc- 
ciipatinn  or  trade,  of  finding  sureties,  or  bondsmen,  to 
guarantee  their  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  government, 
or  else  of  their  being  subjected  to  Imprisonment.  Great 
stress  has,  also,  been  laid  on  the  defective  ond  crowded 
state  of  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  in  which, 
an  already  seen,  great  numbers  of  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted the  most  trifling  offences,  are  shut  up  with  the 
grvatest  criminals.  The  prevalence  of  dram-arinklng  is, 
no  dnubt,  also  a  most  proliHc  source  of  crime ;  as  Is  the 
interruption  given  to  the  labours  of  the  peasantry,  and 
the  idle  habits  gpnerated  by  the  posting  system  ;  and, 
mnre  probably  than  any  other,  the  iiicrcasp  of  poverty 
arising  out  of,  the  continued  subdlviaiuu  of  the  land,  and 
tlin  want  of  an  efficient  system  fur  the  support  of  the 
unruiployed  and  nei'essltnns  poor. 

Tlie  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  Is 
higher  lu  Sweden  tlian  In  most  other  countries. 
Mr.  Lalng  has  given  some  statements  Illustrative  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  they  be  entitled  to  much 
wplylit ;  and.  In  point  of  fact,  a  good  many  of  the  unions 
which  give  rise  to  Illegitimate  births,  an-  really  equivalent 
to  a  singles  of  marriage,  though  without  tlie  sanction  of 
the  law.  A  gtxMl  deal,  also,  is  tn  he  ascril>ed  tn  the  establish* 
inent  ul  fnundling  li»S|iitals  In  the  cnpitnl  and  other  great 
towns.  Uut,  whatever  may  be  its  causes,  this  demoralisa- 
tion Is  not,  ai  Mr.  I  ,aing  seems  to  have  lupnosed,  of  recent 
origin.   '•  II D  a  Itfuncnup  itf  liberlinafte  dnni  les  grnnde$ 

il  est  pnustr  A  I'cxrrii  JHsqu'A  IM  (in  2<).  Al,)rt  Ifiji'tttiin 
lirriomifiiileruniifnl  yigrs.  c'lUl-iiiliir  (ju'rllrt  n'iml  ^l«i 
q'lin  niiiiiHt  i  rfdii.v  qiirljiiri  vnnto,  ritci  nrmarirnl, 
urt  ar.mlngrutemiiil  povr  I'uriliniiirc  ;  le$  homma  lie 


The  millUa  Is  roughly  estimated  at  about  95,000  men. 
The  Indelta  system,  which  is  peculiar  to  Sweden,  origin- 
ated with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  permanently  establish- 
ed by  Charles  XI.,  and  has  continued,  with  some  trifling 
modiftcatlons,  in  full  operation  to  the  present  day.    "  To 
understand  It  fully.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
whole  of  Sweden  Is  divided  into  military  districts  or 
provinces,  each  of  which  Is  bound  to  contribute  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  this  branch  of  the  national  force. 
Each  holder  of  as  much  crown  land  as  forms  a  hemman 
Is  bound  to  provide  a  man,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  croft  of 
land,  with  a  cottage,  cowhouse,  and  barn,  and  an  annual 
money  allowance  of  about  If.   8<.,  one  suit  of  rough 
clothes,  and  two  pair  of  shoes,    The  croft  Is  cultivated 
by  the  soldier  himself  while  at  home;  but  during  his 
absence  on  service  with  tlie  army  at  tho  annual  reviews, 
or  on  any  government  employment,  it  is  cultivated  by  the 
landholcler  for  behoof  of  the  family.    When  the  soldier 
dies,  his  widow  and  children  transfer  tlie  house,  Ac,  to 
his  successor,  whom  the  landholder,  under  a  consider- 
able penalty.  Is  bound  to  provide  within  three  months. 
To  furnish  a  cavalry  soldier  with  his  horse,  &c.,  two  or 
three  hcmmans  arc  united  ;  but  l>oth  in  regard  to  cavalry 
and  infantry,  tiie  provinces  are  divided  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  colonel  of  each  regiment  shall  have  his  farm 
(also  provided  In  the  way  Just  explained)  as  nearly  as 
possible  In  the  centre  of  the  regiment ;  a  captain  In  the 
centre  of  his  company  ;  and  so  down,  through  the  lowest 
non-commissioned    ofllccrs.      The    farms  occupied  by 
officers  are  largo  and  valuable.    Tlie  landholders  are 
bound  to  transport  the  men,  with  their  baggage,  to  the 
annual  reviews,  and  to  allow  them  so  much  a  day  for 
their  expenses.     Government  furnishes  the  uniforms, 
and  in  time  of  war  gives  the  men  liigher  pay,  which  is 
afterwards  raised  from  the  landholders.      In  time  of 
peace,  these  soldiers  are  turned  to  excellent  account,  by 
employing  them  on  roads  and  other  pubiie  works  ;  and 
when  not  required  for  these  purposes,  they  are  bound  to 
lalHiiir  for  tho  respective  landowners,  at  the  current  ratu 
of  dally  wages.     The  numlier  of  officers  lu  this  corps,  as, 
indeed,  tn  the  whole  Swedish  army.  Is  unusually  small, 
there  being  only  one  officer  to  about  every  40  men,  while, 
ill  France  and  Austria,  there  Is  an  officer  to  every  12," 
(Uremner,  408.)     Sundays  are  the  usual  days  of  liispee- 
tlon.     Mr.  Bremner  antt  other  travellers  sneak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  fine  appearance  of  tlie  Swedish 
troops. 

The  mllltla  consist  entirely  of  foot  soldiers,  provided 
with  clothing,  arms,&c.,  by  tlic  government.  The  artil- 
lery train  Is  composed  uf  about  'iiO  pieces  of  vailiius  call, 
bre.  The  chief  arsenals  are  at  Stockholm,  Gotteiihurg, 
and  ('hristianitad.  The  principal  fortresiesare,  Wanas, 
on  the  lake  Wetter )  Waxliolm,  near  Ktockhulm  ;  Carls, 
crnna,  and  ChristlaiistaiL  In  the  Island  of  Gothland, 
where  there  are  no  lands  flt  fur  the  inaintenance  uf  the 
troops,  all  tho  male  Inhabs.  between  tlie  ages  of  20  and 
AO  may  be  called  un  to  take  arms  In  defence  of  the  island, 
If  attacked. 

Tho  annual  expense  to  the  country  of  an  Indelta  re. 
giment  of  1,200  men,  aninuiits  to  about  H,NlO/.  sterling. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  army  iind  fortresses,  exclusive  of 
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the  maintenance  of  the  indclta  troopi,  U  fixed  in  the 
budget  of  1B40  at  4,106,110  rix.-doll.  banco,  equivalent  to 
about  342,000/.  a  year. 

Navu.—The  naval  force  of  Sweden  consiited  in  1840 
of  10  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  8  brigs,  &c.,  and  247  gun. 
boats,  3  royal  yachts,  and  sundry  steam-vessels.  The 
permanent  seamen  at  command  of  the  government  may 
amount  to  about  8,000  men .  They  are  maintained  in  the 
same  way  as  tlie  Indelta  troops,  by  assignments  of  lands. 
Together  with  conscripts,  the  whole  naval  force  may  be 
augmented  to  about  24,000  men.  The  Swedes  are  ex> 
cellent  sailors,  and  especially  skilful  in  the  management 
of  small  craft.  The  chief  naval  stations  are  Carlscrona, 
Stockholm,  and  Gottenburg.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
the  navy  amounts  to  1,331,430  r.  doll,  banco,  or  about 
I10,000<. 

The  ReligioH  of  the  state,  and  of  nearly  ail  the  inhabs,, 
is  the  Lutheran  ;  there  being  only  about  2,000  Catholics, 
and  under  1,000  Jews.  There  is  one  archbishopric, 
that  of  Upsala ;  and  1 1  bishoprics.  The  functions  of 
public  worship  are  exercised  by  about  3,000  ecclesiastics. 
The  higher  order  of  the  clergy  are  nominated  by  the 
king  from  lists  presented  by  each  diocese :  the  election  of 
curates  and  others  of  the  inferior  orders,  is  left  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  revenues  of  the  clergy  generally 
are  derived  from  church  lands,  &c. :  the  bishops  receive, 
in  addition,  a  tithe  on  corn,  and  one  from  the  inhabs.  of 
the  four  or  Ave  parishes  surrounding  the  episcopal  re- 
sidence. The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  t'psala  does 
not  exceed  800/.  a  year.  The  richest  bishopric,  that  of 
Linkopping,  Is  worth  about  560/.  a  year.  The  bishop  of 
Hernosand  has  scarcely  240/.  a  year.  The  clergy  are  an 
important  body. 

All  sects  are  tolerated  in  Sweden,  but  with  this  im- 
portant restriction,  that  Lutherans  only  can  be  advanced 
to  any  employment  under  the  state.  According  to  Laing, 
the  people,  generally  speaking,  are  extremely  super- 
stitious. 

The  churches  are  generally  well  kept,  and  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  outward  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  religion.  Much  more  liberality  is  shown  towards 
Jews  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway ;  and  there  arc  syna- 
gogues at  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Norknpplng,  and 
Carlscrona.  A  dissenting  sect  called  Latere,  or  readers, 
has  lately  become  very  numerous  in  Lapland  and  the  N. 
parts  of  the  country.  "  In  Sweden,  generally,  all  kinds 
of  amusements  begin  the  moment  that  public  worship  is 
over  — in  tlic  country,  dancing  and  drinking  ;  in  the  ca- 
pital and  large  towns,  theatres,  equestrian  exhibitions, 
rope-dancing,  balls,  &c.  In  fact,  the  .Swedes  appear  to 
regard  the  sabbath  as  terminated  witli  the  service  uf  tlie 
day  ;  but  to  atone  for  shortening  it  so  much,  they  com- 
mence its  observance,  at  least  in  the  rural  parishes,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening.  As  sonn  as  that  hour 
strikes  all  week-day  labour  ceases,  tlie  whole  family  clean 
themselves,  and  the  devotions  iiT  the  evening  are  begun." 
(lirrmner's  Excurtiont  in  the  North  i\f  Europe,  II.  2'J!(.) 

Public  Instruction Elementary  instruction  is  in  a 

very  advanced  state  in  Sweden.  Kvery  adult  person 
must  give  proof  of  ability  to  read  the  scriptures  before 
ho  can  exercise  any  act  of  majority  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  dispersion  of  the  pop.,  it  is  said  that  then'  is  not 
one  individual  in  1,000  oi  the  adult  pop.  unable  Ui  read. 
I'arents  in  tlie  humblest  circunislanros  arc  all  able  to 
give  instruction  In  reading  ami  writing  to  their  children. 
No  quallflcatiou  is  required  in  a  teacher  by  the  local 
authorities  other  than  good  character,  it  being  left  to  the 
public  to  decide  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
merits  of  his  modes  of  Instruction. 

There  are  two  universities,  vlt.  those  of  Upsal  and 
Lund,  at  eitlier  of  which  the  instruction  is  of  a  very 
superior  description.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the 
gymnasia  or  provincial  liigh-scliuoU,  in  which  are 
taught  the  branches  of  education  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dents lielDro  entering  the  universities.  In  1830  there 
were  ,S,0(iO  estahlishmcnts  fur  elementary  instructhm, 
attended  by  I t,l'J.'i  pupils,  of  whom  872  belonged  to  the 
class  of  noliles,  1,410  to  the  clergy,  3,4!>0  to  public  func- 
tionaries, 2,89U  to  burghers,  and  2,810  to  the  (x-asaiitry. 
The  budget  for  IN42  and  subsequent  years  includes  tlie 
sum  of  82,407/.,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  ecc  eil- 
■stical  department,  unhersitles,  schools,  Kc. 

An  ai-adeinv  for  perfecting  the  Swedish  language 
was  founded  by  Cuatavus  III.  in  l7R(i,  and  a  royal 
arailemy  uf  sciences  originally  estahlislied  by  Linna'us. 
There  are  special  schools  for  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice, and  others  of  history,  anlii|uities,  bellei-lettres,  he. 

Public  Prett Tlie  press   Is  free  by  law,  every  man 

being  responsible  for  what  he  publishes.  In  INI2,  how- 
ever, a  temporary  power  for  tiie  seisnre  of  periodical 
publications  was  granted  by  the  diet,  and  has  been  since 
cnnlliiued,  iiotwllhstandlng  the  elToits  to  olitain  its 
abolition.  Upwards  of  NO  newspapers  are  pnbllilied  in 
the  kingdom,  19  uf  which  are  isaiied  in  Slockholin.  Se- 
veral, however,  roiisiit  almost  entirely  of  advertisements, 
which,  as  they  pay  no  tax,  are  very  niinicKins,  and  are 
employed  ai  the  means  of  transacting  business  among 


even  thp  lower  orders.  In  all  oflfencea  of  the  press  the 
same  jury  officiates  both  as  grand  and  petty  jury,  there 
being  no  revision  or  appeal  from  the  first  decision  of  the 
court. 

Artt,  ^c— The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  success- 
fblly  cultivated  in  Sweden.  Antiquities  formed  the  first 
objects  of  national  research  ;  but  their  study  was  super- 
seded in  the  time  of  Linneeus  and  Scheele  by  that  of 
natural  history  and  chemistry.  The  reign  of  Gustavus  111. 
was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  arts  and  literature! 
The  Swedes  annually  Import  from  6,000/.  to  7,000/.  worth 
of  foreign  books,  mostly  French,  English,  and  German. 
Among  distinguished  authors  and  men  of  science,  Sweden 
has  produced  I^innseus,  Tycho-Brahe,  Scheele,  Berg- 
man, PufTendorf,  Berzelius,  &c.  The  taste  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  for  music  appears  In  the  present  day  to 
have  descended  to  only  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
At  Stockholm  there  Is  an  opera,  which,  as  well  as  tlie 
theatre  at  Gottenburg,  is  regularly  open  during  a  part  of 
the  year. 

Sacei With  the  exception  of  a  few  Finns  and  Lap. 

landers,  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
inhabs.  of  Sweden  are  whollv  of  Gothic  descent.  The 
Finns,  however,  are  supposed  to  have  at  one  time  occu- 
pied tlie  whole  coiiiitry,  and  to  have  been  driven  to  the 
forests  and  fastnesses  of  the  north  by  an  irruption  of 
Goths  some  centuries  before  our  sera.  And,  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that,  as  no  irruption  of  any  other  tribe  has  taken 
place  into  Sweden  since  the  supposed  Gothic  invoslun, 
the  blood  of  the  Goths  must  be  found  there  in  a  state  of 
comparative  purity.  The  description  of  the  Germans 
given  by  Tacitus  might,  indeed,  be  applied  to  the  Swedes 
of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  wiio  are 
a  tall,  robust,  fine  race  of  men,  with  fair  complexions, 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  But  to  the  N.  of  02}°  or  IVi'J 
lat.,  these  characteristics  l>egin  to  disappear  ;  light  hair 
becoming  uncommon,  and  the  complexion  being  fre- 
quently brown,  and  even  tawny. 

During  the  disastrous  period  from  1800  to  1810  there 
was  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  pop. ;  but  since  tlie 
accession  of  liis  present  majesty,  a  great  change  fqr  tlic 
lietter  lias  taken  place.  The  pop.  which  amounttc  to 
2,.5'(4,6fl0  in  1820,  li.-id  inc;  eased  to  3,109,772  In  1839,  being 
an  increase  of  ,'i2.'>,(H)0.  And  the  produce  both  of  corn 
and  potatoes  h.tving  increased  still  more  rapidly,  it 
follows  that  the  pop,  is  not  only  increased  in  amount, 
but,  which  is  of  more  importance,  has  acquired  a  pro- 
portionally greater  command  over  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences. 

Uisloriciil  \olfce.  —  The  early  history  of  Sweden  is 
obscure,  and  has  little  interest,  at  least  to  foreiKOiTs. 
The  Swedes  Ix'ing  discontented  with  their  king,  Allicrt 
of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  lieen  raised  to  the  throne,  in 
l.te.*),  Margaret,  Wuccn  of  Denmark,  styled  the  SoinU 
raniis  of  the  North,  a  princess  of  extraordinary  talent, 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  her  nii- 
thiirity  in  Sweden.  In  this  object  she  was  completely 
successful  i  and  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Calinar,  rim. 
eluded  in  I3!I7,  the  tliree  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  were  united  under  liie  sway  of  Margaret. 
But  the  Swedes  sgieedily  tiecume  dissatisfied  witli  liil.t 
union  ;  and  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedin,;;.^  i,( 
Christian  II.  excited  a  rebellion  that  terminated  in  tlio 
emancipation  of  Sweden.  The  famous  Gustavus  \\\u 
led  the  Swedes  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  lie 
hoisted  the  standard  of  revolt  in  lft20  ;  and  having  en- 
tcred  Stockholm  in  triumph,  in  15V3,  wis  raised  by  liie 
unanimous  suftVages  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  throne. 
Gustavus,  who  subsequently  introduced  tlii  Protestant 
religion,  died  in  lAliO,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  and  tlie 
40th  of  his  reign.  "  Equally  great  as  a  legislator,  a 
warrior,  and  a  politician,  he  distinguished  hinisell'  in 
every  station  ;  whether  we  consider  his  cool  intreiiiiliiy 
and  enterprising  spirit,  his  honest  intecrity,  and  piililic.il 
foresight,  his  talents  for  legislation,  his  attacliineiit  lu 
letters,  and  encouragement  of  learning,  his  aftiibiilty, 
and  Ills  solid  and  eiilighteni'd  piety.  These  great  qiia- 
litlcA,  set  off  by  a  graceful  and  niajestlc  person,  and 
heigliteneil  by  the  most  commanding  eloquence,  lirew 
general  esteem  and  admiration  ;  and  it  may  be  justly 
said  of  him,  that  the  must  arbitrary  monarch  never  ex- 
ercised a  more  unliouuded  sway  over  his  vassaU,  than 
Gustavus  possessed  from  the  voluntary  affectiun  ul  liii 
fr Iiorn  subjects."    (Core,  Iv.  l.W.) 

Eric,  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Oiislaviis, 
manilested  syniptnnis  of  that  insanity,  which,  iinhappily, 
has  since  tiein  exhiiiited  on  more  than  one  occasi<n  iiy 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  (iiistavns  Aili>l|>l>us, 
grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  ascended  the  throne  in  Hill. 
limler  this  great  prince,  who  was  at  oiire  an  enliidileiieii 
ruler  and  the  greatest  general  uf  his  time,  tlie  glory  and 
power  of  Sweden  attained  to  a  maximum.  At  tlie  (iiilsit 
of  Ills  reign  he  was  Involved  in  hostilities  with  tin'  ilns. 
shins,  the  Poles,  and  tlie  Danes,  wliiih  he  terniiii.iird 
with  llie  most  triumphant  success,  having  aciiiiired  liiKrl.i 
•nd  Carclia  from  the  Uusslaiis,  Livonia  from  the  I'uWi, 
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SWEDEN. 

with  sundry  valuable  territoriea  from  the  Danes.  Theie 
■uccesiei,  and  his  reputation  for  ability  and  disinterest- 
edness, naturally  matle  him  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  in  the  struggle  they  had  to  wage  against  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  And  though  his 
glorious  and  successful  career  was  prematurely  termin- 
ated by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  his  ex- 
ertions were  mainly  Instrumental  in  bringing  about  that 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  that  equal  distribution 
of  power,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  Sweden 
under  Uustavus,  continued  tc  attend  them  under  his 
daughter  Christina,  who  a'xlicattid  the  throne  in  lf)C4,  and 
his  other  successors  down  to  Charles  XII.,  who  became 
king  in  IC97. 

This  extraordinary  individual,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
successful  exploits  and  his  reverses,  well  nigh  consum- 
mated the  ruin  of  Sweden.  Inflexible  in  his  resolutions, 
which  were  inspired  by  an  ambition  that  was  closely 
allied  to  madness,  the  success  that  attended  his  early 
campaigns  made  him  regard  every  thing  as  possible,  and 
precipitated  him  into  the  most  extravugaut  projects. 
But  the  battle  of  Poltowa  (which  see)  put  an  end  to  his 
career  of  conquest ;  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
fugitive ;  and  gave  Itussia  a  lasting  ascendancy  over 
Sweden.* 

Charles  XI.  and  Charles  XII.  enjoyed  a  nearly  ab- 
solute authority ;  but  the  calamities  entailed  on  the 
country  by  the  folly,  or  rather  insanity  of  the  latter,  led, 
on  the  accession  of  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  the 
crown,  to  the  enacting  of  limitations,  by  which  the  royal 
authority  was  very  materially  circumscribed.  It  was, 
however,  again  enlarged  in  177-i. 

Gustavus  the  III.  having  been  assassinated  in  1792, 
was  succeeded  by  Gustavus  IV.  then  a  minor.  As  soon 
as  this  prince  had  been  declared  major  he  embroiled 
himself  in  hostilities  with  France,  from  which  Sweden 
certainly  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  next  engaged  in  a 
quixotic  contest  with  Russia  ;  and  when  the  latter  had 
overrun  Finland  and  was  threatening  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm, he  had  the  unparalleled  folly  to  reject  the  assist- 
ance of  10,000  Engllsn  troops  who  had  arrived  at  Got- 
tenburg  1  Under  these  circumstances  the  dethronement 
of  the  King  became  Indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
state  ;  and  this  was  effected  by  a  bloodless  revolution  in 
1809,  when  his  uncle,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII., 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  prince  Christian  of  Holstein- 
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Auguitenberg,  being,  at  the  same  time,  declared  crown 

firince  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of  thv 
atter  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  wa* 
elected  successor  tu  the  crown  by  a  Diet  held  at  Orebro 
In  1810 ;  and  having  accepted  the  honour,  he  soon  after 
arrived  in  Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death 
of  Charles  XIII.  in  1818. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  reTolution  which 
brought  Marshal  Bernadotte  to  Sweden  has  been  of  vast 
advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Tbe  taint  of  insimity  in  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  even  had  it  been  less  ob- 
vious than  in  the  cases  of  Charles  XII.  and  Gustavus  IV., 
was  quite  sufficient  to  Justify  a  change  of  dynasty.  And 
if  great  services,  a  mild,  equitable,  and  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  an  unblemished  private  cha- 
racter, be  any  title  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  people, 
few  princes  have  a  better  claim  than  Chartes.John  to  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  their  subjects.  (Exclusive  of  the 
works  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have 
derived  much  valuable  information  from  private  parties 
in  Sweden.) 

SWINKMUNDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  '.sland  of  Usedom,  on  the  middle 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  or  rather  of  the  lagoon,  or  hafT, 
which  receives  it  previously  to  its  falling  into  the  sea, 
lat.  530  55' N.,  long.  11°  15' ly'E.  Pop.  3,700.  It  is  the 
outport  ot  Stettin ;  all  vessels  destined  for  the  latter, 
that  draw  more  than  7  or  8  tc.  water,  being  obliged  to 
load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  Swinemunde. 
Formerly  there  were  not  more  than  7  it.  water  over  the 
bar  at  the  river's  mouth ;  but  it  has  recently  been  so 
much  improved  by  dredging,  the  construction  of  piers, 
&c.,  that  vessels  drawing  from  19  to  21  ft.  water,  come 
to  the  quays  of  Swinemunde,  and  it3  port  is  now  the  very 
best  on  the  whole  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic.  In  1840  there 
arrived  at  the  port  1,744  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  170,348  tons,  the  value  nf  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  being  estimated  at  1,328,900/.    (See  Stettin.) 

SWITZERLAND  (an.  Helvetia,  including  part  of 
Rhatia),  an  inland  and  mountainous  country  of  Central 
Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  N.  and  E.,  Italy  on  the 
S.,  and  Franco  on  the  W.  It  lies  principally  between  the 
46th  and  48th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  6th  and  I Ith  of  K. 
long.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  W.  is  210  m. ;  greatest 
breadth  N.  and  S.  140m.  It  is  a  republic  formed  by  the 
union  of  22  confederated  states,  or  cantons,  the  area 
pop.,  &c.,  of  which  are  as  follows :  — 
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Pkyiical  Geographu.  —  Simond  has  not  Inaptly  re- 
markrii,  that  "  Some  Idea  may  lie  formed  of  the  Helvetic 
geography  by  comparing  the  cmiiitry  to  a  large  town, 
of  which  the  valleys  are  the  streets,  and  the  m(mntains 

f roups  ot  contiguous  houses."  ( Travrb  in  Swilxerland, 
141.)  Indeed,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Switseriaiid 
consists  of  mountains,  comprising  many  of  the  highest 
summits  of  tho  Alps.  There  Is,  however,  a  coiislderiible 
extent  of  Hat  ground  ill  the  N.  W.,  In  the  cantons  of  Frl- 
biirg.  Beiiie,  and  Solothiirn.  The  general  distribution  of 
the  great  Alpine  chains  in  the  8.  and  E.  parts  of  Hwltier- 
lantl  has  been  already  niitleed  in  the  article  Alps,  In 
this  Did.,  i.  67—69.,  and  need  lie  only  brlcHy  liiillcated 
here.  Two  great  imrnllel  chains,  enclosing  the  Valals, 
extend  between  Mount  Ulaiie,  In  Savoy,  near  the  8.W. 
buundaryof  Sw:tierland,  Mild  Mount  St.  Uothard.  To 
the  most  southerly  of  these  chains,  called  the  Pennine 

*  The  life  (.f  I'hariM  Xll.,  I.j  Voltaire,  H  onr  cf  the  ini.rt  In- 
ti-n-^tlitpt  |,i,.«.n  i.f  oloKraiihy  i-vet  t.iililli,hi-il.  Nw  iiImi  the  adinlralile 
rlLitntn of  Charin  Xll.  bj  l)r.  Jahnion, I'ciNtt.y  (|/' Unman  niilwi, 

1.  117. 


Alps,  belong  Mount  Rosa,  15,150  ft.,  and  Mount  Cervin, 
or  the  MUtterhurn,  14,836ft.  in  height.  (Saussure.)  To 
the  N.  chain,  or  the  Bernese  Alps,  belong  the  Finsler- 
aarhorn,  14,085  ft.,  the  Munch,  13,497  ft.,  the  Jungfrau, 
13,717(1.  In  height,  <tc.  trrn/A's).  E.uf  Mount  St.  Go. 
thurd,  which  may  bo  considered  the  central  point  of  tho 
Swiss  Alps,  the  llhistlan  Alps  strelcli  through  the  Ori- 
sons ;  while  on  the  N.,  other  chains  cover  with  their  ra- 
mljlcations  most  part  of  tho  four  Forest  cantons  (Lu- 
cerne, Schwyts,  UiiterwaUlen,  and  UrI).  Among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  arc  the  Uiidlberg, 
1 1 .765  ft. ;  Muschelhorn,  10,807  ft.  in  height.  ( Tralltt. ) 
The  Alps  of  the  l-'orest  cintons  have  several  summits,  as 
the  Gallenstock,  SuostenlKirn,  jcc,  the  height  of  which 
is  but  little  Interior.  Most  of  the  preceding  chains  have 
a  general  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.K.  But  tho  direc- 
tion of  the  the  main  ranges  throughout  the  rest  of  Swit- 
lerland  Is  generally  towards  the  N.  or  N  W.,  which,  also, 
corresponds  with  the  generi-.l  slope  of  theconntry.  In  the 
W.,  however,  beyond  the  lakes  of  Ncufch&tel  and  Blcnne, 
tho  slope  of  the  surface  Is  towards  the  N.E.  The  moun. 
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taln>iyttem  of  thti  part  of  Switierland  is  that  of  tlie 
Jura  {lee  anli,  95.) ;  a  syatem  composed  of  several  pa- 
rullol  rangei  of  mountains,  inclosing  very  long  and  nar- 
row valleys,  but  nowliere  rising  to  6,000  ft.  in  lieight. 
(.BrttguUre,  Orographie  de  e Europe  ;  Picot.Ebel,  lie.) 

Tlie  great  rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Inn,  Tlclno,  and 
Doubs  (see  the  names),  have  their  sources  in  Switxer- 
land ;  after  which,  the  chief  river  is  the  Aar.  The  Aar 
(see  the  article)  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  FInsteraarhorn, 
and  runs  at  first  E.,  but  afterwards  N.W.  through  the 
lakes  of  Briens  and  Thun,  to  about  9m.  W  .Berne,  when 
It  turns  N.E.,  and  Bnally  falls  into  the  Rhine,  near 
Klingenau,  after  a  course  of  about  175  m.  This  river, 
which  drains  l)y  far  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  re- 
ciilvcs  on  the  right  the  Emmen,  Wigger,  Sur,  Keuss, 
Mmmnt,  Ac;  and  on  the  left,  the  SImmen,  Saane,  and 
Tliiele.  Untersocn,  Tliun,  Berne,  Solothurn,  and  Aarau 
are  on  its  banks.  The  Thur  and  Birs,  tributaries  of  the 
Rhino,  arfl  the  only  other  streams  that  deserve  notice. 

Switsorland  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes  than  any 
other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  In  Europe,  except- 
ing, perliaps,  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland.  All  these  lakes 
aril  navlgalilc,  and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity 
of  their  waters,  and  their  great  variety  of  flsh.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a 

Statement  showing  the  probable  Area,  Height  of  Sur- 
face above  tile  Sea  I.ovcl,  and  greatest  ascertained 
Ucptli  of  tile  principal  Swiss  Lakes. 
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respect  of  Its  vegetable  products,  the  country  may  be 
classed  into  7  distinct  regions  or  zones,  according  to  its 
elevation,  as  follows :  — 


Rexlons. 


Lower  Region 


Forest  do. 


Beech  do. 


ft.         Fl. 
—    to  «,100 


K.IOO  —  3,400 


.    3,500  —  8,300 


Pine  and  fir  do.     5,300  —  6,800 
Lower  Albino  do.  0,800  —  8,500 

lT|»perdo.  -    S^^OO  —  mow 

line. 

Snow  reffion,  above  line  of  ]ier- 

petual  snow. 


ProducUoni. 


Limit  of  the  vine.  In  lower 
liann  of  Teuin  and  Valais, 
the  Otf,  pome){TanRte.  &c. 

Limit  of  the  elm.  Buckwheat 
andmai3EetoS,300fr.  Ches. 
nut  ceakes  at  3,001)  ft. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  barley  flou- 
rish at  4,000  ft.,  about 
which  Italian  poplar,  ash, 
and  wild  cherry  cease. 

Neither  potatoes,  apples,  or 
|>ears  erown. 

Limit  or  trees  of  every  kind. 
Includes  some  good  pasture 
land. 

Only  shrubs  and  Alpine  plants. 

Saj^ifraga  oppotttifotia,  gen- 
tians, chrysanthemums,  &c. 


Thn  lakes  Magglore  and  Lugano  are  partly,  also,  in 
Switzerland.  A  notice  of  most  of  these  lakes  will  be 
found  in  this  work  under  their  several  he.ids,  or  those  of 
the  diffeient  cantons  In  whicli  tliey  arc  situated. 

Switzerland  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  primary 
and  scilitneiitary  rorks :  volcanic  formations  are  rare. 
The  geological  constitution  of  the  mountain  chains  has 
been  already  noticed.  (Alps,  Jura,  &c.)  The  central 
portion  of  tlio  Alps  consists  oi  granite,  gneiss,  porpliyry, 
ami  other  primary  rocks,  inclosed  successively  by  tran- 
sition and  secondary  formations :  tlie  Jura  is  wholly  of  a 
remarkable  limestone  formation.  But  the  region  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Jura  it  occupied  with  a  peculiar 
formation  of  green  sandstone,  culled  molaiie,  or  na- 
gelfliike.  alternating  oocHiionally  with  limestone  ami 
grauwackd,    wlilch   extends  Ihronghoiit   all  the  lower 

Rarts  of  Swilzerian<l  into  8.  Germany.  This  dtposiit 
as  Iwen  classi'd  with  those  of  a  teriiary  kind,  and  BroR- 
nlart  and  other  geologists  suspected  it  to  be  of  a  date 
posterior  to  tiie  formation  of  the  I'aris  basin.  For  par- 
ticulars  respecting  the  rompllcutcd  geology  of  Switzer- 
land, the  rcvier  may  consult  the  works  of  Saussure, 
tinmboldt,  Brongniurt,  Lyell.ftc. 

The  mineral  riches  of  (lie  mountains  are  but  little 
known  or  explored ;  a  few  iron  mines  in  the  Jura  bi'iiig 
tile  only  ones  that  deserve  notice.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs,  many  of  whicli  are  resorted  to  medici- 
nally ;  and  tliosc  nt  Bex,  and  others  in  the  canton  of 
Basle,  ftiinish  considerable  quantities  of  s.iit.  A  few  in- 
iigniftcant  coal  beds  have  been  met  with  ;  but  the  re- 
maining mineral  products  of  any  value  are  mostly  con- 
fliii'd  to  pl.'ie,  marble,  gypsum,  granite,  and  other  kinds 
of  building  stime. 

'J'lie  climate  is  not  only  dependent  on  elovation,  but  on 
till!  Inliiii'iice  exercised  liy  tlio  glaciers  in  cooling  llie  at- 
mosplieri',  the  openings  and  exposure  of  tlie  valleys,  Ac. 
lint,  on  the  wliole,  Switzerland  Is  a  much  colder  country 
than  Its  lat.  ami  sitiialloii  in  Europe  would  appear  to 
warrant.  At  Berne,  the  mean  annual  temp,  is  alxnit  4.''P 
Fah.  ;  at  Basle;  VP  \  and  at  Geneva  (I, 'iim  ft.  alinvo  the 
sea),  4n(0  Fnli.  The  climate  in  the  Alpine  regions  is 
bi-lleved  by  some  to  have  become  colder  In  ri!cent  times  ; 
since  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  (which  here  varies  from 
niMiiit  U,;«I0  to  '.I.CKHl  ft,  above  the  sea)  has  certainly  de- 
fceinled  lower,  as  compared  with  a  former  period  ;  the 
glaciers  have  inereaseil  in  number;  and  ni.my  tracts  are 
now  bare,  which  wore  formerly  covered  with  foruita  and 
|>asluregrounds. 

Thn  vegetable  prodiictnof  nearly  ail  the  dilferent  zones 
of  contliiental  Europe  are  found  in  Switzerland.  'I'he 
Valals,  which  has  tiie  widest  range  of  vegetation  among 
tlie  Swiss  c.intons,  produces,  without  culture,  nearly '^(ino 
species  of  plunts,  exclusive  of  1,000  eryplugamin.      In 


There  are,  no  doubt,  various  exceptions  to  this  table, 
consequent  on  dilTerence  of  lat.,  position,  &c. ;  but  it  m,iy 
be  consiilered  ns  applying  to  tlie  country  generally, 
( H'ahlcnberg,  De  fegel.  in  Helv. ;  Kasthofer,  Voyage, 
Sje.  ;  Note  in  Foreign  duarterlu  Review,  i.  210—213.) 

AAiong  the  wild  animals  of  Switzerland  are  the  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  wild  boar,  chamois,  ibex,  deer,  and  game  of 
all  kinds,  the  marmot,  ermine,  &c.  The  chamois  is  lie- 
coming  scarce.  The  remarkable  variety  of  the  spaniel, 
so  useful,  and  the  breed  of  which  Is  preserved  with  such 
care  at  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  is  of  Spanlsii  do. 
scent,  and  frequently  attains  the  height  of  2  ft,  and  the 
length  of  6  ft.  The  birds  of  prey  comprise  numerous 
species  of  eagles  and  vultures,  one  of  which  latter,  the 
lammergct/er  (Iamb-destroyer),  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
native  bird  of  Europe.  Salmon,  trout,  carp,  &c.  inhabit 
the  lakes.  There  is  only  one  venomous  serpent,  the 
Coluber  berus ;  but  the  insect  tribes  are  more  numerous 
than  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  ruggi.l  xai 
elevated  nature  of  the  country. 

Properly,  Agriculture,  SjC — Switzerland  is  a  country 
of  small  proprietors.  An  estate  of  I."i0  or  200  .teres,  belong- 
ing to  an  individual,  worth  perhaps  from  90/.  to  KKI/.ayear, 
would  be  considered  large  every  where,  except  in  the  c,in- 
ton  of  TesBin,  or  the  I'.mmenthal,  in  Berne,  and  a  few 
other  districts,  where  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  the 
too  grctt  division  of  property.  Except  In  certain  of  these 
districts,  the  property  of  individuiiis  is  at  their  death 
divided  in  equal  shares  among  their  children,  without 
respect  to  sex  or  scniorit)-.  In  certain  cantons,  however, 
as  Glarns,  landed  property  cannot  be  left  to  any  one  not 
a  direct  descendant,  and,  failing  such  heirs,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  government.  Indeed,  several  of  tlie  cnii. 
tons  and  governments,  as  that  of  Berne,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns,  possess  a  very  great  extent  of 
landed  property.  But  this  is  generally  apportioned  in 
small  lots  to  the  different  parties  having  right  to  it,  or  Is 
depastured  in  common.  Switzerland,  in  fact,  is  almost 
w  holly  a  pastoral  country :  little  corn  is  produced,  anil 
the  crops  are  scanty  and  precarious.     Cattle,  sheep,  and 

f;oat3  constitute  tlie  chiei^  riches  and  depemlcnce  of  the 
iihahs.  There  are,  generally  speaking,  no  fanners ;  cacli 
proprietor  farming  his  own  small  portion  of  hind,  and  tlic 
mountainous  tracts  belonging  to  the  ditftrent  coinmu- 
iiities  being,  as  already  stated,  depastured  in  common.  No 
foreigners  can  become  possessors  of  land,  nor  can  native 
Jews  in  several  of  the  cantons. 

Stvltzerland  has  been  estimated  to  comprise  2.2.50,000 
niorgen  arable  land,  U0O,O(X)  do.  land  in  urtiflclai  pas- 
tures, 120,000  do.  vineyards,  and  2,400,000  do,  fori'st.«. 
(Scigehnur's  Schuts,  Altg.  Erdkunile,  xxl,  fli.)  It  ii 
only  in  the  canton  ol^  Thiirgau  that  corn  is  produciil  In 
any  cnnsldeiahle  quantity,  and  even  there  the  liiiine 
growth  does  not  cxctmt  two  thirds  the  required  supplv. 
Ill  Uri  no  corn  is  raised  ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  llir- 
nese  Oberland  wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic,  and  triiiniil 
carefully  over  twigs !  Rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  iirliiri- 
pally  cultivated  ;  maize,  however.  Is  grown  in  some  p;ii'ts 
In  considerable  quantities.  Beans,  lentils,  potiitorii,  tur- 
nips, pumpkins,  *1ax,  hemp,  woad,  madder,  popples,  ami 
toiiacco  are  also  grown,  but  to  an  Insignificant  extent. 
Vines  nourish  In  several  of  the  cantons  ;  as  on  the  shores 
of  tiie  lake  of  Geneva,  Vaiid,  the  Valuis,  Neufch,1tel,  A,ir.. 
gau,  K.e,  The  canton  of  NcufchAtel  lias  been  estiieiited 
to  produce,  at  an  average,  aliout  700,()(K)  galls.,  4iiO,i«0 
of  which,  at  least,  are  sold  lii  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
The  manufacture  of  sparkling  wine.  In  imitallnii  nf 
cliamp.'igne,  has  of  late  years  been  on  tlie  inrrenso  in 
Noufihiitcl,  and  from  12(l,(iO()  to  140,000  liottles  are  now 
nniinally  exported.  Along  the  banks  of  (he  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  In  the  cantons  on  the  Rhine,  apple,  |ir,ir, 
and  cherry  orchards  arc  numerous  j  and  elder,  pcriy, 
kirschwusser,  Kc.  are  made  in  large  quantities, 

"  Vineyard  husbandry,"  says  Mr.  Laliig,  "  is  altugellier 
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a  garden  cultivation,  in  wliich  manual  labour,  unassisted 
by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by  the  simplest  mecha- 
nical contrivance,  docs  every  operation  j  and  this  gives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry :  hand  labour  is 
applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and 
even  common  grain  crops,  more  extensively,  both  in 
digging  and  clearing  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is  nut 
uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages  without  a  horse ; 
and  all  cultivation  done  by  the  hand,  especially  where 
the  main  article  of  husbandry  is  either  dairy  produce  or 
tliat  of  the  vineyard."    (Notes  qfa  Traveller,  p.  31)5. ) 

Cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  as  already  stilted,  constitute 
the  prinripal  wealth  of  the  Swiss,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  excepted ;  or,  to  discriminate  more 
acc'.irately,  the  goats,  in  a  great  measure,  suppoi  i  the 
poorer  class,  while  the  cows  supply  the   cheese,  from 
wiiicli    the  richer  derive  their   limited   wealth.      The 
Swiss  peasant  is  extremely  fond  of  his  cow ;  and  to  pass 
tlie  winter  without  a  cow  to  care  for  would  be  to  him  ex- 
tremely iriisome.  The  cantons  of  Gl.trus,  the  Grisons,  Ap- 
ponzell,  Rerne,  Tessin,  and  the  Valais,  are  those  most  dis. 
tinguishcd  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  pastures, 
Willi  little  exception,  all  the  land  not  covered  witli 
forests,  in  the  cantons  of  Schwytz  and  Uri,  is  used  for 
the  pasturage  of  cattle.     The  Alpine  pastures  are  esti- 
mated, not  by  their  extent,  but  by  the  number  of  cows 
tliev  will  maintain ;  in  the  lower  Alps  about  3  acres,  and 
in  the  upper  from  10  to  16  acres,  being  the  usual  average 
allowed  to  each.     In  several  of  the  W.  cantons,  these 
pastures  are  mostly  private  property ;  in  the  E.  they 
commonly    belong   to  the  canton,   being   apportioned 
among  the  different  pars.,  each  having  its  alp,  or  coni- 
moLi  pasture  for  its  cows.    Each  iiihab.  is  entitled  to  a 
sliarc  of  this  pasture  from  June  to  October.    Few  indi- 
viduals, however,  have  such  a  number  of  cows  as  would 
repay  the  labour  of  attending  them  in  summer  on  the 
mountains,  properties  being  in  general  so  small  as  rarely 
to  be  able  to  maintain  above  Ave  or  six  cows  in  winter, 
and  usually,  indeed,  not  more  than  half  that  number. 
Tlic  practice,  therefore,  is  for  pars,  to  hire  herdsmen 
and  assistants  to  take  care  of  the  cows  in  summer  when 
on  Ihc  mountains,  and  to  make  the  cheese.     The  owners 
of  the  cows  get  credit  daily  for  the  quantity  of  milk  fur- 
nihiicd  by  their  cows ;    and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
cheese  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  expenses  being  de- 
ducted, is  divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  furnished  by  each.    (Laing'a  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,  Shi .)    When  let,  the  mountain  pastures 
are  rented  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sept., 
Ilie  cattle  being  kept    in  the  lowlands   during  the  re- 
maining eight  months  of  the  year.  The  term  of  the  lease 
on  which  they  are  let  rarely  exceeds  a  summer.    Six  or 
eiiiht  goats,  or  about  four  calves,  sheep,  or  hogs,  are 
deemed,  as  to  feeding,  equivalent  to  a  cow ;  but  a  horse 
is  reckoned  equal  to  five  or  six  cows,  because  he  roots 
up  tlie  grass.     The  Swiss  cows  are  very  handsome  ani- 
mals, and  so  valuable  that,  even  in  Switzerland,  they 
frtcl-  about  'ML  each.     They  yield  more  milk  than  those 
of  Lomliardy,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.    In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  with  40  cows,  a  cheese  of  45  lbs. 
may  he  made  daily  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Althorf,  they 
make,  in  the  course  of  100  days,  from  the  20th  of  June, 
t»o  cheeses  dally  of  25  lbs.  each,  from  the  milk  of  18 
cows.    Cheese  appears  to  have  been  an  important  article 
of  export  from  Switzerland  from  a  remote  period.    Many 
varieties  are  made ;  the  moit  celebrated  of  which  are 
tliose  of  Schabzieger  (see  Glarivs),  and  of  Neiifchitcl 
and  Gruyfere  (which  see).     About  30,000  cwt.  Gruyire 
clii'cse  is  said  to  be  annually  exported  ;  and  from  the 
miiUile  of  July  to  Oct.,  about  300  horses  are  employed 
in  transporting  Swiss  cheeses  over  Mount  Crias. 

Tlie  total  number  of  cattle  in  Switzerland  hns  been 
v.iguely  estimated  at  800,000,  of  which  ."iflO.OOO  are  cows. 
(SiliHli.)  They  are  principally  of  two  distinct  breeds: 
one  of  large  size,  witli  branching  horns,  mosMy  in- 
haliiHng  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  another 
called  the  Oherlantler,  a  small  and  inl'etior  species,  eon- 
lini'ii  cliielly  to  the  Alps.  Tiie  best  cattle  are  tliosc  of 
tile  Sinimenlhal,  the  (llstrict  of  Saanen,  and  the  cantons 
of  I'riluirg  and  Solothiirn  ;  the  last  being  especially  re- 
markable for  the  excellence  of  its  oxen.  Cows,  as  well 
as  oxen,  are  employed  for  the  plough.  The  horses, 
tiiou^h  not  handsome,  are  strong  and  spirited,  and  well 
ailaptcd  for  cavalry  and  artillery  service,  for  which  they 
are  exported  to  France  and  elsewhere.  Asses  and  mules 
are  lired  in  the  S.  cantims,  where  they  are  mostly  used 
for  the  eonvi'yance  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  The 
sloi'k  of  shee|>  is  estimated  at  half  a  million,  and  of  goats 
at  aliout  the  same  numlier.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
tlu'pp,  one  native  covered  with  a  coarse  white  wool ; 
ami  the  other  a  Flemish  breed,  with  tine  wool  of  a  dun 
ami  yelliiwihli  colour.  Ktit  sheep  are  not  a  favourite 
itoi'h,  and  It  is  only  in  a  few  phtees  that  the  Improve- 
imnt  of  their  fleeces,  by  crossing  with  merinos,  has 
been  at  all  attended  to.  Hogs  are  of  a  large  but  coarse 
brceil,  and  are  principally  kept  in  the  Forest  cantons. 
Tlic  urgent  necessity  of  collecting  fodder  for  tlio  sup- 


port of  the  cattle  during  winter  makes  the  collection  of 
grass  for  hay  a  work  of  paramount  Importance.  Hence, 
wherever  it  is  found  it  is  carefully  collected ;  and  the 
peasants,  having  crampons  on  their  shoes,  to  prevent 
tliem  slipping,  gather  hay  in  places  inaccessible  to 
cattle  I  Grass,  not  three  inches  high.  It  sometimes  cut 
three  times  a  year ;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  fields  are 
shaven  as  close  as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  inequa- 
lities dipt  la  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  ai 
in  Norway,  the  art  of  mowing  seems  to  be  carried  to  its 
highest  perfection,  and  no  where  is  so  much  skill  and 
attention  displayed  in  harvesting  corn  and  hay.  But 
arable  and  meadow  cultivation  are  both  in  a  Iwckward 
state,  owing  principally  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
people  reject  innovations,  and  cling  to  old  and  defective 
methods  of  husbandry.  On  arable  lands  fallows  take 
place  every  4th  or  Ath  year,  and  the  culture  of  turnips 
for  cattle  feeding  is  unknown.  Great  attention  is,  how- 
ever, paid  to  the  collection  of  both  solid  and  liquid  ma- 
nure, but  they  are  said  not  to  be  very  judiciously  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  which  might  almost 
every  where  be  easily  cflected,  and  the  rudeness  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  especially  ploughs,  are  obvious. 
( Kasthofer,  Voyage  dans  les  fetils  Cantons  et  dans  les 
Alpes  Rhitiennes.) 

riic  v/ages  of  agricultural  labour  are  low ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  rural  pop.  may  be  considered  well  off.  Mr.  Sy- 
moiis  says,  that "  it  would  require  30s.  a  week  in  England, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  country  town,  to  put  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  3  children  (2of^whomshall  bealmve  15  years 
of  age),  in  the  same  condition,  and  in  all  physical  respects, 
on  a  footing  with  the  average  of  Swiss  artisan  peasants 
having  the  same  family,"  (Rep.  on  Swiss  Hanrllomn 
Weavers.)  We  incline,  however,  to  think  that  this  It  a 
very  exaggerated  statement ;  and  from  all  that  we  can 
learn,  the  agricultural  labourers  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  condition 
of  those  of  Switzerland.  The  diet  of  the  Swiss  consists 
more  of  porridge  than  Is  general  In  England,  and  mucli 
more  milk  and  cheese  is  consumed.  In  other  respects, 
wine  and  cider  being  substituted  for  beer,  the  catalogue 
of  articles  of  food  is  much  the  same  among  the  peasantry 
in  both  countries.  The  houses  Inhabited  by  the  rural 
pop,  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  capacious,  and  furnished 
generally  with  all  the  articles  required  fur  daily  use. 
The  herdsmen  who  tend  the  cattle  in  the  Alpine  pastures 
are  lodged  in  chalets,  or  rude  log  huts  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  pines,  and  having  rarely  any  furniture,  except 
the  necessary  dairy  utensils. 

Chamois  hunting,  (tshing  In  the  lakes,  and  boat  build- 
ing, employ  some  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  Intervals  of 
agricultural  industry,  but  to  no  great  extent.  A  great 
number  of  Swiss  emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  where 
they  act  as  valets,  and  embark  in  various  trades,  espe- 
cially those  of  confectioners  aud  bakers ;  always  return- 
ing, however,  to  spend  or  invest  their  gains  in  their 
native  land.  The  Swiss  have  also  been  for  centuries  the 
conrtottieri  of  Europe ;  and  have  always  been  ready  to 
barter  their  blood  and  bravery,  or  to  enter  Into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  any  sovereign  or  republic  that  chose  to 
hire  tiieir  services,  and  to  support  any  cause,  however  un- 
principled or  unjust  1  There  were  formerly  numerous 
Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  they  are  still  extensively  employed  l>v  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of^  Sardir  , .  t  Swiss,  in 
fact,  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  and  i.  .  .n  '  without 
it.  Hence  the  proverb,  point  d'argent,poin'  de  Suisse, 
The  foreign  mercenaries  are  extremely  econu.  ileal ;  and 
such  of  tliein  as  survive  return  home  with  all  that  they 
have  been  able  to  amass. 

ilfani</(ic/nrfs.—  Notwithstanding  the  geographical  dis. 
advantages  of  Switzerland,  the  inhabs.  have  carried  some 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a  considerablo 
state  of  advancement.  Various  parts  of  the  country  have 
Indeed,  been  noted  since  the  lath  century  for  their 
m.inufactures ;  and  despite  the  competition  of  this  and 
otiier  countries,  they  are  now  more  extensively  car- 
ried on  than  ever.  It  is  Impossible,  however,  from  their 
being  almost  wholly  domestic,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  or  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
any  of  the  Swiss  manufactures.  Most  part  of  the  agri- 
ciiltural  inhab.  are  almost  wholly  occupied  during  winter 
at  the  loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  innnufacturing  In- 
dustry ;  and  they  also  engage  in  them  during  the  even- 
ings tnroughout  the  year,  and  when  their  little  patch  of 
land  docs  not  reqiiiro  their  attention.  In  the  districts 
devoted  to  hand-loom  labour  from  1  to  4  looms  arc  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  a  cottage;  the  weavers  twiiig  fur. 
nlsned  with  the  warp,  woof,  Kc  by  the  manufacturers,  to 
whom  they  return  the  woven  goods.  A  line  drawn 
through  Switzerland  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  across  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  and  through  the  Saanen,  pretty  accu- 
rately divides  the  German  from  the  French  pop.,  each 
portion  of  which  presents  in  its  manufactures  tome  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  its  origin.  In  the  French 
cantons  the  manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes, 
Jewellery,  &c.,  are  most  extensively  carried  on  ;  while 
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cotton  and  lilk  fabrict  are  the  principal  employment  of 
the  inhaba.  of  the  E.  and  N.B.  cantoni.  In  the  Griioni, 
and  the  Italian  cantons  S.  of  the  Swiis  Alpi,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  manufacture!.  The  principal  manufacturing 
cantoni  of  German  Switierland  are  Appenzell  (outer 
Rliodei),  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  and  Basle  ; 
and  in  the  French  part  of  the  country  those  of  Geneva 
and  Meufchitel.  Appeniell  and  St.  GaU  are  the  principal 
ieati  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  Mr.  Symons  has  roughly 
estimated  to  employ  between  600,000  and  700,000  spin- 
dies.  Baw  cotton  is  imported  from  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Trieste  ;  cotton  twist  of  the  higher  num. 
bcrs  being  almost  wholly  brought  from  England.  Cotton 
printing  is  conducted  to  some  extent  in  Neufcliitel,  where 
the  quality  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  other  physical  cir- 
cumstances,  conspire  to  produce  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colours,  in  which,  indeed,  consists  the  whole  excellence 
of  the  Swiss  goods.  The  silk  manufacture  is  mostly  con- 
ducted in  Zurich  and  Biule.  The  raw  sillc  is  drawn  from 
various  foreign  states,  but  chiefly  from  Lombardy,  from 
which  country  also  four  filths  of  the  organiine  are 
brought.  The  watch-making  trade  in  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
cli&tel  Is  of  very  great  importance.  (See  the  articles.) 
France  furnishes  to  Switzerland  about  50,000  movements 
(ibauchei)  annually,  and  receives  all  her  Bne  works  and 
watches  from  the  Swiss  manufacturers.  The  watch- 
making business  in  France  is  in  reality  of  no  great  im- 
portance, most  of  the  artisans  being  employed  in  wtiat  is 
called  the  repattage  of  the  works  originally  produced  in 
Switzerland.  (Bowring's  Rep.,  p.  12.)  Nearly  120,000 
watches  are  made  annually  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
Meufchitel,  and  many  more,  besides  jewellery,  in  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  a  large  portion  being  smuggled  into 
France.  Linen  fabrics,  damasks,  &c.,  rivalling  those  of 
Belgium,  are  made  in  Berne,  in  which  canton,  however, 
there  are  few  manufactures  of  consequence  except  those 
of  linen.  In  addition  to  the  above,  woollen  cloths, 
paper,  leather,  str.iw  plait,  iron  goods,  &c.,  are  made  in 
various  places,  but  many  of  these  have  declined  in  favour 
of  those  above  specified. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  foundation  of  Swiss  manufac- 
tures is  laid  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  property  in  the 
country,  and  the  necessities  of  the  inhab.  Most  families 
have  a  small  patch  of  land  ;  but  as  its  cultivation  does 
not  occupy  half  their  time,  and  is  besides  unable  to  afford 
them  more  than  a  scanty  supply  of  the  most  indispens- 
able necessaries,  they  naturally  endeavour  to  eke  out  their 
limited  means  by  engaging  in  weaving  and  such  like  em- 
ployments. And  inasmuch  as  all  they  make  in  these  em- 
ployments is  so  much  clear  gain,  so  much  added  to  the 
fund  on  which  they  must  otherwise  subsist,  it  is  plain 
they  can  aiford  to  work  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
wages ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  their  eulogists,  Symons  and 
Bowring,  admit  that  their  wages  are  reduced  to  the 
imnllcst  pittance. 

The  Swiss,  from  their  situation  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  are  obliged  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  their 
cotton  and  yarn  ;  so  that  their  whole  advantage  consists  in 
their  being  able  to  reduce  wages  to  next  to  nothing 
without  being  driven  from  the  business.  We  believe, 
however,  that  even  this  resource  will  not  be  found  to 
afford  them  adequate  protection  ;  and  that  tliey  will  be 
compelled,  by  the  competition  of  the  power-looms  of 
this  and  other  more  fuvourably  situated  countries,  to 
relinfjuisb  ail  but  the  liner  anu  more  diOicuit  sorts  of 
weaving. 

The  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to  has 
been  increased  by  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  followed  by 
the  government.  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  free  labour  at  home,  and  free  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  have  been  fully  carried  into  prac- 
tice. No  restrictions  exist  upon  the  pursuit  of  any  branch 
of  trade.  "  Industry  has  been  left  to  itself.  Wcaltli  has 
not  been  diverted,  by  Irgitlalive  interference,  from  its 
own  natural  tendencies.  Tlicre  has  been  no  foolish 
struggle  encouraged  by  the  government  between  tlie  pro. 
ti'cted  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the  unprotected  interests 
of  the  many.  Two  millions  of  men  have  made,  under 
every  disadvantage,  the  experiment  of  free  trade  as  a 
system.  The  consumer  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  market,  the  producer  to  the  dearest ;  and  ac- 
tivity Is  every  where  visible  alike  in  tlie  trading  and  agri- 
cultural districts.  One  element  only  is  wantinK  to  make 
Switzerland  tlie  must  prosperous  of  manufacturing  na- 
tions. Capital  is  rapidly  increa«inK,  liy  the  action  of  un- 
restricted, unfettered,  unprotected  xaiusity."  (Bowring't 
Rep.,  3 — 4.)  I'he  general  prosperity  is  also  favoured  by 
other  extraneous  circumstances :  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  released  from  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  people  sub- 
jected to  very  trifling  fiscul  burthens.  In  many  of  tlie  can- 
tons there  is  no  imtiunal  debt ;  and  some  of  them,  indeed, 
nearly  discharge  tlie  expentes  of  tlieir  gnveriiinent  cut  uf 
the  interest  of  the  capital  accumulated  from  the  surplus 
revenues  of  previous  years.  'I'he  estiiblialiment  of  the 
Prussian  Customs'  Union  occasioned  at  first  serious  ap- 
prehensions among  the  Swiss  ;  and  some  of  tlie  N.  can- 
tons, as  Schailliausen  and  Tliurgnu,  were  anxious  to  join 


it  But  a  committlon,  appointed  by  tha  ConCsderatlon 
in  1833,  decided  that  such  a  step  wu  altogather  unad- 
visable  ;  and  there  seems  to  bo  no  great  probability  that 
Switzerland  will  join  the  League. 

Several  of  the  cantons  derive  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  revenues  from  a  droit  de  piage,  or  duty,  generally 
less  than  Id.  acwt.,  on  goods  at  the  turnpikes  on  the  vari- 
ous cantonal  frontiers.  A  federal  duty  of  from  1  to  2 
batxen  per  cwt.  Is  paid  at  the  frontier  of  the  republic  on 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but  goods  ex* 
ported  ftora  Switzerland  pay  no  dues,  and  from  the  ab> 
lence  of  ad  valorem  duties  no  cttimate  can  bo  made 
of  the  value  either  of  the  imports  or  exports  of  the 
Confederation.  ($<>«  Geneva.)  Silk,  cotton  goods,  lace 
watches  and  jewellery,  straw  plait,  cattle  and  cheese! 
wine  from  Vaud  and  NeufchAtel,  liqueurs,  herbs,  &c.' 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export.  In  1834,  »c' 
cording  to  the  French  accounts,  the  value  of  the  wine, 
oil,  madder,  brandy,  salt,  fruits,  colonial  produce,  sillt', 
woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures,  &c.,  exported  from 
France  to  Switzerland,  amounted  to  nearly  3(),000,ono  fr.  ■ 
for  which  Switzerland  sent  back  horned  cattle,  cheese,  ri- 
bands, linens,  thread,  and  other  produce,  to  the  amount 
of  12,700,000  fr.,  tlie  balance  being,  no  doubt,  liquidated 
by  the  clandestine  exportation  of  watches,  jewellery,  &c. 
Wheat  is  brought  principally  from  South  Germany  ;  salt 
(about  AOO.OOO  cwt.  a  year),  leather,  hemp,  flax,  chicory, 
tobacco,  and  oils,  come  principally  from  Germany,  but 
partly  from  France ;  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  cotton  ciotlis 
for  printing,  hardware,  iron  and  other  metals,  fancy  wares, 
colonial  produce,  drugs,  dyes,  &c.  from  England,  and 
partly  also  from  the  Netherlands ;  woollen  stufla  from 
Belgium,  Swabia,  and  Saxony  ;  8ilk  from  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  &c.  Switzerland  enjoys  a  large  share  of  liie 
transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria,  and 
France.  The  principal  lines  are  from  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance across  tlie  country  to  Geneva ;  from  Schaff  iiauseii 
and  Basle  to  Geneva;  but  especially  from  Basle,  tliroiigh 
Lucerne,  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  to  Milan,  Genoa,  &c.  Another 
line  passes  from  Basle  to  Zurich,  through  the  Grisons, 
and  across  the  Splugeu,  to  Lombardy  and  Trieste.  The 
roads,  which  are  maintained  by  the  cantonal  |avcrn- 
ments,  are  every  where,  almost,  in  good  order  .  but 
from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  carriage  is  costly 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  neighbouring  states.  'I'lie 
carriage  of  a  ton  weight  of  goods  over  a  distance  uf  3U  in. 
frequently  costs  25;. 

Hardly  a  country  in  Europe  has  so  complicated  a  cur. 
rency,  or  set  of  weights  and  measures,  as  Switzerland, 
nearly  each  canton  having  its  own,  which  differs  more  or 
less  from  the  rest.  The  Swiss  franc  of  10  batxen  =  \{ 
French  fr.,  and  nearly  Is.  3d.  ICngl.  German  money  is, 
however,  common  in  tlie  K.  and  N.,  and  the  coin,i|;e  of 
Milan  in  the  S.,  wliile  French  money  is  almost  univer- 
sally met  with. 

Oavertwient The  22  cantons  are  united  on  equal 

terms  in  a  confederation  fur  mutual  defence  ;  but  in  most 
other  respects  each  has  its  own  independent  iiilpnml 
administration.  Tlie  government  is  wholly  repiihliian 
in  every  canton,  except  Neulcli/itel,  in  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  exercises  the  right  of  sovereignty.  Before  ISIII, 
when  important  reforms  took  place  in  the  Swiss  consti- 
tutions, the  cantons  were  divided  into  aristocratic  ami 
democratic ;  but  at  present  the  government  is  more  or 
less  democratic  in  nil.  In  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalilen, 
Glarus,  Zug,  and  Appenzell,  the  functions  of  ieglslalidn 
and  sovereignty  are  vested  in  the  landt  gemeinde,  or  ge- 
neral .issembly  of  tlm  inliabs.,  in  which  every  citizen  of 
full  age,  without  any  property  qualification,  has  a  vote. 
In  the  other  cantons  the  legislative  power  is  delegateil  to 
the  landrath,  or  council  of  representatives,  elected  in  tlio 
primitive  or  general  assemblv  of  the  inhabs.,  the  elective 
suffrage  in  which  is  universal,  or  nearly  so.  And  in  somo 
of  these  cantons,  as  St.  Gall  and  Basic  (country),  tlie 
primitive  assemblies  have  a  veto  on  the  decisions  iif  their 
grand  council  in  all  matters  of  an  organic  character; 
while  in  others  the  people  at  large  have  the  riglit  to  re- 
vise tiietr  constitution  in  primitive  assembly  after  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  grand  council,  ulierc  it 
exists,  elects  tlie  petty  council,  or  executive  power,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  burgomaster  or  avoyer  of  the 
canton :  in  other  cantons  the  landammnn,  or  Inmlihaupl. 
matin,  is  chosen  by  tlie  gciicrni  assembly.  The  (ieiierul 
Diet  of  Switzerland  is  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
cantons,  from  two  to  tliree  being  sent  by  each,  tliou)>li 
each  canton  has  but  one  vote.  Tlie  deputies  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  received  by  them  from  their 
several  governments.  The  Diet  declares  war,  coneluiles 
peace,  contracts  foreign  alliances,  nominates  its  diplo- 
inatic  representatives,  determines  the  iimount  of  military 
force,  and  governs  the  expenditure  uf  the  finances  uf  tlie 
Confederation.  It  meets  annually  in  tlic  chief  town  of 
tlie  directorial  canton,  nil  the  first  Monday  of  July,  or  at 
any  other  time,  on  the  demand  of  any  five  of  the  cantum, 
being  presided  over  by  the  burgomaster  of  the  canton  in 
whicli  it  meets.  Its  place  of  meeting  is  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne,  every  two  yean  alternately.    Wiiile  nut 
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sitting,  iti  powert  are  eonflded  to  the  torort  (grand  ;  wholly  indifferent  to,  and,  in  fact,  careleu  about  rellgidn! 
council  of  the  directorial  canton  for  the  time  being),  to  |  Mr.  Laing  has  endeavoured,  ttiough  not,  as  we  think, 
which.  In  case  of  matters  of  importance  pending,  the  I  with  any  great  success,  to  account  for  this  apathy  to  relU 
cantons  add  six  additional  members.  In  the  case  of  sud-  !  gious  truths  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss.  (Notes  <tf  a  Tra- 
den  danger  fVora  within  or  without,  the  canton  affected  j  velier.)  No  doubt  it  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes ; 
has  the  right  to  demand  assistance  from  any  adjacent  j  and  is  principally,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  sometliing 
canton,  but  must  also  give^immedlate  notice   to  the    defective  in  the  system  under  which  the  clergy  are  ap- 


Vorort,  which  convokes  the  Diet,  and  the  latter  deter 
mines  whether  the  expenses  of  such  assistance  shall  fall 
upon  the  canton  requiring  it,  or  upon  the  general  body.  A 
federal  chancery, composed  of  achuncellor  and  a  secretary 
of  state,is  established  in  the  Directorial  canton  by  the  Diet. 
The  revenue  of  the  Confederation  consists  chiefly  of  a 
money  contingent  of  about  .MO.OOO  .Swiss  fr.,  contributed 
by  the  dlH'erent  cantons  proportionally  to  their  military 
contingent,  and  of  the  tolls  on  imports  collected  by  the 
frontier  cantons,  and  accounted  for  liy  them  to  the  Diet. 
The  money-contingent  of  the  different  cantons  varies 
from  &  to  12  Swiss  fr.  for  every  man  of  their  military 
contingent.  The  number  of  men  each  canton  furnishes 
to  the  federal  army  varies  according  to  Its  amount  of 
pop.  and  resources.  The  total  armed  force  of  the  Con- 
federation,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  in  1840, 
amounts  to 64,000 men.viz.  51 ,800  infantry,  .'1,800 artillery, 
!>,ioU  cavalry,  and  700  engineers.  Switzerland  has,  how- 
ever, no  standing  army  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
Is  only  a  militia  force,  in  which  every  male  Swiss  must 
serve  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  holding  himself  at  all 
times  ready  If  called  on  for  cantonal  or  federal  service. 
Every  two  years  a  federal  camp  is  formed  for  exercise ; 
and  at  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  is  held  for  two  months  each  year. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Confederacy  is  very  limited : 
the  I)iet  cannot  in  any  way  act  as  a  court  of  justice,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  mediating  differences  between  the 
several  cantons,  tlie  decision  of  which  is  always  referred 
to  special  arbitration.  If  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree, 
the  Diet  may  indeed  appoint  an  umpire;  but  from  his 
decision  no  appeal  lies  to  the  Diet.  Judicial  tribunals, 
independent  of  the  executive,  are  established  in  all  the 
cantons.  They  are  of  three  grades,  and  vested  equally 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  rebel- 
lion, a  federal  tribunal  may  be  established  by  tlie  Diet, 
though  the  offenders  may  also  be  tried  by  their  respective 
cantonal  courts.  Each  canton  has  its  own  code  of  laws, 
which  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. In  some  cantons,  as  Friburg,  Schwytz,  &c.,  the 
Carolina,  or  penal  code  of  Charles  V.,  is  in  i'orce,  or  was 
in  I83G ;  but  In  the  Interval  some  new  arrangements  have 
been  made.  Down  to  that  period  trials  were  not  public, 
and  juries  did  not  exist.  The  prisons  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  are  in  a  bad  state  ;  but  in  Berne,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  French  cantons,  improved  and  benevolent 
systems  of  discipline  have  been  adopted,  and  at  Geneva 
the  panoptic  penitentiary  system  of  Bentham  has  been 
intriHluced. 

Religion Besides  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  pop., 

the  respective  numbers  of  which  are  given  in  the  table 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  are  about  GOO  Ana- 
baptists and  1,800  Jews.  The  latter  enjoy  no  political 
riglits.  Many  very  bigoted  provisions  are  in  force  with 
res|iect  to  religion  in  the  K.  Cath.  cantons.  In  Basle  city, 
indeed,  the  Protestants  retaliate,  no  Catholic  being  able  to 
acquire  in  It  the  right  of  citizenship.  But  In  Valais  it  is 
peremptory  that  all  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith ;  and  in  Uri,  Schwvtz,  ,ind  Unter- 
walden,  any  native  who  should  marry  a  f'rotestant  would 
be  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  banished 
the  canton  I  In  general,  according  to  the  religious 
compact  of  Aaarau,  no  Protestant  minister  is  permitted 
to  preacli  In  a  Catholic  canton,  and  vice  versa  ;  though 
in  parislies  in  which  only  one  church  exists,  in  Glarus, 
St.  Gall,  and  other  cantons,  that  ediflce  is  used  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The 
Catholic  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant 
clergy,  comprising  altogether  about  6,000  individuals  (re. 
gular"  and  secular),  the  incomes  of  many  of  whom  are 
very  considerable.  There  are  four  Kom.  Cath.  dioceses : 
Chiir  and  St.  (>all,  Basle*,  Lausanne,  and  Sion ;  the 
bi>liopB  of  which  are  sulIVagans  of  the  archbiiihnp  of 
Mil.in.  Tessin  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 
Como.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  church  is 
considered  a  branch  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  as  such  belongs  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
various  cantons. 

The  Swiss  Protestant  church,  as  every  body  knowl, 
was  originally  Calvinlstic  in  principle,  and  is  Presbyte- 
rian in  its  form.  But  the  zeal  by  which  the  Swiss  I'rotest* 
ants  were  formerly  distinguished  appears,  if  we  may  dc- 
pciid  on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Laing  an<l  others,  to  have 
wholly  evaporated ;  and  It  Is  a  singular  and  not  easily  ex- 
plainiMl  fait,  that,  in  the  Protestant  cantons,  religion  is,  at 
pri'si'iit,  less  cared  for,  and  has  less  influence,  than  any 
where  else  in  Europe.  The  people  are  nut  iutidels ;  but  are 

*  The  titular  bliliop  of  Dasle  mid«  at  SoloDium,  luid  of  Lausanne 
St  Friburg. 


pointed,  and  in  their  training.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  religion, 
the  Swiss  Protestants  are  eminently  moral  In  their  ha- 
bits ;  and,  though  mercenary,  are  honest  and  upright  In 
their  dealings. 

Public  education  is  very  widely  diHUied  in  the  cantons 
of  Zurich  and  Aargau  ;  for,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  Pari. 
Rep.  of  1837,  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools  in  1832 
wore  to  their  whole  pop.  as  I  to  S.  In  Vaud  and  Neuf- 
cli&tel  the  proportion  was  about  as  1  to  6 ;  and  in  Switz- 
erland at  large,  in  1834,  as  1  to  9;  being  consequently,  in 
respect  of  the  attendance  at  school,  before  Great  Britain, 
the  Austrian  empire,  Belgium,  and  France.  Parents 
must  give  their  children  some  sort  of  education,  from 
the  age  of  f>  to  that  of  8  years ;  or  their  neglect  may  be 
punished  by  flue,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  by  imprison- 
ment. (See  Si/nions's  l{rp.,t;c.)  The  obstinate  refusal  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  is,  however,  a 
rare  case  ;  because  no  child  becomes  able  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  or  is  taken  into  service  of  any  kind, 
without  having  first  received  the  sacrament,  which  is 
administered  to  those  only  who  have  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  instruction.  In  every  district  there  are  pri- 
mary schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  education, 
geography,  history,  singing,  &c.,  are  taught ;  and  second- 
ary scliools  for  youths  of  from  12  to  16,  In  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
geometry,  natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  music,  calli- 
graphy, &c.  In  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  educated  together,  the  latter  being  admitted 
gratuitously.  There  are  normal  schools  In  several  of 
the  cantons  for  the  Instruction  of  schoolmasters ;  who 
are  subsequently  paid,  by  the  cantons,  salaries  varying 
usually  from  10/.  to  50/.  a  year.  Sunday-schools  exist 
In  several  cantons,  and  Lancastrian  schools  in  Geneva 
and  Vaud.  (Journal  qf  Education,  vo\.  Hi.)  There  are 
superior  gymnasia  in  all  the  chief  towns.  Basle  has  a 
university,  which  was  formerly  much  frequented ;  and 
since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Berne 
and  Zurich.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  a  student  at 
Berne,  including  living,  &c.,  may,  perhaps,  be  covered  by 
from  000  to  800  Swiss  fr.  a  year :  the  expense  at  Zurich 
is  rather  less.  In  the  principal  towns  there  are  good 
libraries,  and  literary  associations  ;  and  between  20  and 
30  newspapers,  besides  magazines,  &c.,  are  published  In 
Switzerland,  some  of  which  are  above  mediocrity,  though 
the  former  are  said  to  be  sadly  deficient  and  incorrect  in 
their  foreign  news  and  general  politics. 

Every  parish  or  community  is  obliged  to  support  its 
own  poor,  who  become  chargeable  on  their  own  com- 
mune. But  only  those  having  the  rights  of  citizenship 
have  a  right  to  eleemosynary  support ;  the  privilege  not 
being  extended  to  others,  though  born  in  the  commune. 
In  most  Instances,  the  communes  have  poor-funds  ad- 
ministered independently  of  the  cantonal  government; 
but  if  these  are  not  found  sufHcient.a  poor-rate  is  levied. 
This  rate  is  always  limited ;  being,  In  Zurich,  no  more 
than  about  2id.  a  year  from  each  individual.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  Uri,  Tessin,  Valais,  and  one  or  two  other  cantons, 
that  pauperism  is  at  all  common. 

"  The  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
pop.,  the  gre.it  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natu- 
ral scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness,  the 
sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwell- 
ings, their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  industry  .ibout  their  houses  and  little  properties ; 
they  are  perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or  im- 
proving something  about  their  tenements.  The  spirit  of 
tiie  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in 
Kwitzerlitnd.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned 
with  long  texts  from  Scripture  painted  on  or  burnt  into 
the  wood  In  front  over  the  door ;  others,  especially  in 
the  Siinmenthal  and  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree  of  the 
builder  and  owner.  These  show,  sometimes,  that  the 
property  has  been  held  for  200  years  by  the  same  family. 
The  modern  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  ailditions  to  the  old  ori^nal  picturesque 
dwelling,  which,  witii  its  immense  projecting  roof,  shel- 
tering or  shading  ail  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of  chickens  under 
her  wings. 

"  None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  fleld-work,  not 
even  In  the  families  of  very  substantial  peasant  proprie- 
tors, whose  houses  are  furnished  as  well  as  any  country 
houses  with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the  poorest 
male  individual.  The  land,  nowever,  being  their  own, 
they  have  a  choice  of  work,  and  the  hard  work  Is  gene- 
rally done  by  the  men..  The  felling  and  bringing  home 
wood  fur  fuel ;  the  mowing  grass  generally,  but  not  al- 
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way*  '•  the  carrving  out  manure  on  their  back ;  tho  hand- 
ling horiei  and  cowi,  digging,  and  iuch  heavy  labour,  is 
man'i  worli :  the  binding  the  vine  to  the  polo  with  a 
straw,  which  is  done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its 
growth)  the  malting  tho  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine, 
twitching  off  the  superfluous  leaves  and  tendrils,  —  these 
lighter,  yet  necessary  Jobs  to  be  done  about  vineyards  or 
orchards,  form  the  women's  work.  But  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  appear  to  have  a  far  more  im. 
portant  rdle  In  the  family,  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  than  with  us.  The  female,  although  not  exempt 
from  out-door  work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes  the 
thinking  and  managing  department  in  the  family  affairs, 
and  the  husband  is  but  the  executive  otfiivT.  The  fe. 
male  is,  in  fact,  very  remarkably  superior  in  manners, 
habits,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband,  in  almost 
every  family  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  In  Switier- 
land.  One  is  surprised  to  see  the  wife  of  sucli  good,  even 
genteel,  manners  and  sound  sense,  and  altogether  fuch  a 
superior  person  to  her  station,  and  the  husband  very 
often  a  mere  lout.  The  hen  is  the  better  bird  all  over 
Switicrland."    (Laing't  Nutes,  p.  ;t30.) 

If  we  divide  the  people  of  Switzerland  according  to 
their  language,  nearly  I  ,.500,000  speak  a  German  dialect, 
4SO,000  French,  and  about  i'i.'i.OOO  a  corrupt  Italian: 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Grisons,  the  Komansch  tongue, 
bearing  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  ancient  Latin,  is 
spoken  in  several  dialects.  '1  he  distinctions  of  language 
are  the  principal  among  the  Swiss :  there  are  few  physi- 
cal differences  in  the  inliabe.  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  parts 
are  the  more  muscular  and  active.  The  Swiss  ^re  un- 
questionably a  brave  people,  devoted  to  their  home  and 
their  freedom,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  have 
often  made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed,  their  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the 
difHculty  of  increasing  tliem,  have  made  them  sol)er, 
industrious,  and  economical ;  but  also,  we  must  say,  mean 
and  mercenary.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not  under- 
take, how  degrading  soever,  provided  they  tliink  they  can 
make  money  by  it.  To  attain  the  rank  of  valet  in  tlie 
family  of  some  foreign  nobleman  seems  the  summit  of 
their  ambition.  Though  attached  to  liberty  tliemselves, 
ii,  &!.  or  3s.  a  day  will  make  them  Hock  to  the  banners 
of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
they  have  no  predilections,  and  the  Kmperur  of  Russia 
and  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  may  equally 
command  their  services. 

**  Man  and  ftteel,  the  soldier  and  hid  sword," 

continue  to  be  the  most  marketable  of  Swiss  products. 
Though  attached  to  their  coinitry,  they  have  no  relish 
for  its  magnificent  natural  beauties  ;  and  though  an 
honest,  laborious,  prudent,  and,  on  the  whole,  respectable 
people,  they  have  little  that  is  amiable  or  attractive  iu 
their  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Helvetia  by  Julius  Cssar,  the 
Romans  founded  in  it  several  flourishing  cities,  as  Aven- 
ticum,  &c.,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians.    On  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  suc- 
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■ubjoin  the  following  detaili  reipectlngtheeeniui  of  that 
year: 


Bom  In  the  colony 
Arrived  free 
Other  free 

Ticket.af-laave  holders 
Convicts  In  Kovemment  employ 
Litto  in  private  service    - 


Males 
Females 


Total  null  In  Sydney 
IN  TUB  piSTaicr  or  ivonbv. 


Grand  total  in  town  and  district  of  Sydney 


Married  mSles 
Uitto  females 


Married 


SRXRS, 

■    6,n8S 
•    S,«U1 

11,973 


Hinftle  males 
Ditto  females 

Klngle 


7,noo 
17,.1.T2 
3,.Ti6 
1107 
1,018 
1,000 

89,973 


35,Sl)7 


11,651 

8,»,S3 


!W,13I 


Of  the  population  there  belonff  to  tlic 
l.'hurch  of  KniilmiU 
t'hurch  of  Scotland 
M'eileyans 
Other  Di&sentcrs 

Roman  Catholics      .  •  - 

Jews  .  .  .  . 

Mohammedans  and  Pagang 


The  town  stands  principally  on  two  hilly  necks  of  l.inci, 
bounding  Sydney  Cove  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  on  the 
Intervening  flat  ground  for  nearly  2  m.  inland,  and  wniiUI 
appear  from  the  extent  it  covers,  to  contain  a  much 
larger  pop.  tlian  really  belongs  to  it ;  but  the  houses  in 
many  parts  are  not  more  than  one  story  in  height,  and 
are  generally  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  older  piirt 
of  Sydney,  termed  '  the  Rocks,'  the  streets  are  compn- 
ratively  irregular,  for,  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  at 
first,  they  were  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built,  according 
to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed  or  regular 
plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been  to  a  considcrulilo 
degree  remedied  in  the  old  streets  ;  and  the  new  ones 
are  systematically  laid  out.  On  the  left  side  of  tho  cove 
many  handsome  nouses  rise  in  successive  terraces.  I'hc 
K.  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment domain,  a  circumstance  which  is  r.ither  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  the  water,  being  deeper  there  tlLtn  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  cove,  it  is  better  adapted  for  the  erection  of 
warehouses,  &c.  It  lias  been  proposed,  however,  to  ton 
struct  a  public  wharf  aloii^  the  K.  side  of  the  cove.  Tlie 
government  house  is  an  edifice,  built,  at  different  periods, 
by  successive  governors,  and  having  in  front  a  fine  plan- 
tation of  Kngiish  oaks  and  Cape  pines,  the  walk  round 
which  forms  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 
The  other  chief  public  buildings  are  tho  great  barracks, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  principal  square  ;  the  convict 
hospital,  a  large  stone  building  with  verandahs  to  both 
stories ;  a  smaller  military  liospital,  convict  barracks, 
the  court-house,  police  and  commissariat  offices,  custom. 
house,  new  gaol,  &c.  Sydney  has  two  (English  churches, 
a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  with 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  &c.    Ainong  its 


cessively  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kiirguiuly  and  !  educational  Institutions,  are  the  Australian  College  and 


the  dominions  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian 
kings ;  while  the  K.  part  of  Switzerland  became  first  sub. 
Ject  to  the  AllemannI,  and  subsequently  it  was  wholly 
included  in  the  Gei'man  Empire  under  Conrad  II.  in 
1037. 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  had,  from  an  early  period,  the 
supremacy  over  all  the  K.  part  of  Switzerland  ;  und  it 
preservcif   its   ascendancy  till    about   1307,  when    Uri 


Sydney  College,  wliicli  furnish  superior  instruction  In 
classics,  matliematics,  and  English  literature ;  a  normal 
institution,  with  Kiiiscopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Horo. 
Cath.  schools.  I'here  are,  also,  numerous  boarilin;;. 
schools,  and  other  private  seminaries,  some  of  whicli  arc 
said  to  be  very  well  conducted.     Several  newspapers  are 

fiublished  in  the  town  ;  and  many  works  have  been  piib- 
ished,  the  printing  and  plates  in  some  of  which  wonki 


Schwytz,  and  I'nterwaiden,  entered  into  a  confederacy  i  do  no  discredit  to  the  London  press.  It  has  also  a  mu- 
for  mutual  aid  against  Austria,  whicli  comjiact  was  con-  |  teum  and  botanical  garden.  "  The  shops  in  tlie  town 
firmed  after  the  defeat  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  I  are  frequently  laid  out  with  great  taste  ;  they  are  not,  as 
at  tlie  battle  of  iMorgarten,  in  1311).  From  I33'i  to  j  In  America, '  stores,'  where  every  article  may  be  bought 
13.5.3,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne,  joined  under  the  same  roof;  but  each  trade  or  business  h.is  ils 
the  Confederation.  .Aargau  was  conquered  from  Aiis-  own  distinct  warehouse.  House  rent  is  high  at  Svilney, 
tria  in  HIJJ ;  tlie  iibbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  joined  I  as  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  tliat  building  laiul  lias 
the  otinjr  cantons  In  MSI— M  ;  Tliurgau  was  taken  In    been   recently   sold,  in   (ieorgc   Street,  at   the  r.ile  ol' 


UOO;  Friburg  and  Solothurn  .idmitted  in  HKI  ;  the 
Grisons  in  14'.);;  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and 
Appenzell  in  l.^Kl.  About  this  time  Tcsslii  was  con- 
quered from  the  Milanese  :  and  Vaud  was  taken  from 
Savoy,  by  the  Bernese,  In  l.ViO.  The  remaining  cantons 
were  not  finally  united  to  the  ('onfederatiun  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  present  compact,  by  which  all  are 
placed  on  a  perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  tlie  pe.ico  j 
of  1814. 


'The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  this  article    nearly  21  m.  in  length 


20,000/.  an  acre  I  Several  commercial  estahiishinenis 
are  of  considerable  size;  auction-rooms  liitvc  been  lately 
built  by  one  individual  at  a  cost  of  5,00i>/.,  ,ind  •m,imi. 
has  been  expended  on  one  distillery.  Large  sums  liavc 
been  spent  also  in  erecting  steam. engines,  mills,  He. ; 
a  good  theatre  has  been  built  on  spi-ciiiatiuii,  and  the 
hotels  and  inns  are  numerous  and  excellent."  (Marlin's 
British  Colonies,  4U.)  The  town  is  partially  suiiplieil 
with  water  by  means  of  a   newly-constructed   tunnel, 


have  been  Picot,  Slalisquc  rit'  la  Suisse ;  Ebel.  Manuel 
riu  Voyageur,  S[C.  ;  Simon,  Voyage  en  Suisse  ;  llqffman  ; 
Inglirs  Swilxerland ;  Diet.  Ueog. ;  Bowring  and  Sy. 
moiit't  lleports,  Hfc.,  passim. 

SYUNKY,  a  town  of  E.  Australia,  tho  cap.  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  .South  Wales,  on  a  cove  on  the 


Sydnuy  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capital  of  a  great 
trading  colony.  Port  Jackson  Is  one  of  the  finest  iiiu 
tural  basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  about  I.')  in.  inio 
the  country,  and  has  numerous  creeks  and  bays ;  the 
anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and  ships  are  pro. 
tectcd  from  every  wind.    Tho  entrance  to  this  lino  liny 


S.  side  of  the  magnificent  bay,  or  Inlet  of  the  sea,  called  is  betwi^en  two  gigantic  cliifs,  not  quite  2  m.  apart.  Oh 
Port  Jackson,  about  7  m.  from  its  mouth  ;  lat.  33°  .5.V  ,  the  moit  southerly,  in  lat.  33''  51'  31/'  S.,  long.  Lil"  If/ 
S.,  long.  150°  10*  E.     Pop.,  in  1841,  about  30,000.    We    30"  E.,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected,  the  lantern  of 
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SYDNEY. 

which  !•  elevated  67  ft.  above  the  around,  and  about  345 
ft,  above  the  lea.  It  is  navigable  for  ihlpi  of  any  burden 
to  the  distance  of  15  m.  from  Its  entrance,  or  7  m,  above 
Sydney,  up  what  Is  called  the  Varamatta  river.  Ships 
come  close  up  to  the  wharfs  and  stores  of  the  town,  their 
cargoes  being  hoisted  fl-om  the  sliip's  hold  Into  the  ware- 
houses. Sydney  Is  consequently  the  emporium  of  all  the 
settlement!  In  this  part  of  Australia,  p.nd  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade. 

Wool  Is  the  great  article  of  export,  and  next  to  It  are 
whale  oil  and  whalebone,  the  produce  tlie  southern 
whale  fishery.  Timber  Is  also  exported  In  considerable 
quantities ;  but  the  exports  of  other  articles  are  incon- 
8iderid>le. 

The  colony  being  much  more  suitable  for  sheep  pas- 
ture than  for  tillage,  but  little  corn  Is  raised.  In  conse- 
quence grain  and  iirovisions  form  very  important  articles 
of  Import  from  Vau  Dlemen's  Land  and  other  places. 
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Considering  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  circumstance 
of  drunkenness  being  a  prevalent  vice,  and,  consequently, 
that  spirits  and  wines  are  largely  Imported.  The  other 
grcac  articles  of  importation  are  manufactured  goods 
and  apparel  of  all  lorta,  hardware,  earthenware,  saddlery, 
and  carriages,  Ac.  IVom  England. 

The  value  of  t  he  Imports  Into  Sydney  has,  for  a  length- 
ened  period,  uniformly  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports, 
the  balance  being  met  by  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
government,  the  disbursements  of  ships  visiting  the  port, 
Ike.  But  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1840,  tnere 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  overtrading  at  Sydney,  and  the 
value  of  the  Imports  having  very  greatly  exceeded  the 
means  of  payment,  and  the  real  wants  of  the  colony, 
much  temporary  embarrassment  and  distress  have  fol- 
lowed. We  subjoin  some  statements  Illustrative  of  the 
trade  of  Sydney  for  some  years  past. 


Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  Into  New  South  Wales,  nine  tenths  being  Into  Sydney,  during  each  of  the 

Three  Years  ending  with  IH40. 


18.18. 

18.19. 

1840. 

I.iiinom  of  alt  kinds,  or  snlrits,  wine,  nie.lirer,  rider,  unci  perry     -              -              -       . 
<lrnin,  lirovlslons,  andutht-r  cdil>iii(,  lllcludln^litll{ar,  tea,  0ci\         •               -              .        . 
(Mtier  articles  of  cunturaptlou,  aii  aidt,  ftoap,  candlei,,  tul)acco,  &c. 

W'tarlnR  apparel,  clothing,  and  l)e<ldin(j                -              -               -               .               .        . 

Artii'lus  f»ir  domestic  or  |wrsonai  use,  as  tiimlture,  Cftrrlnges,  plate,  &c. 

Ditio  for  intellfOtu:d  pur|hMes,  as  liuolis,  prints,  instruments,  printing  materials,  tic. 

Ditto  for  une  in  agriculture,  inanufiicturus,  trade,  and  coininerce 

Coin               .              -              .              .              -.--., 

t,.  Ili8,.'>l0 

71.K17 

4H  1,804 
1H,M9 

54,811 
»I.1,()4S 

3H,860 

L.  800,714 
470„1I7 
1<I9,G8U 

li«,3'iH 
SG5,855 
I0«,fi45 

42,848 
S4(i,180 

84,445 

X..  33S,4!)4 
508,149 
198,1188 
fi,55l 
787,958 
188,849 
40,0.18 
450,996 
6,407 

Totals              -              -              .              . 

/..  1,383,759 

/..1.78«,.18l     t.  8,168,858  | 

Among  other  articles,  the  imports  of  spirits.  In  1838, 
amounted  to  l,15l.fts:i  galls. ;  in  I8;i9,  to  1,744,474  do.  ; 
and  in  1S40  to  2,2f>l),774  do.  The  total  quantity  of  wheat 
Imported  during  the  above  3  years  amounted  to  53'J,773 

During  the  year  1840,  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Sydney  amounteil  to  l,'2.')l,.'>44/.  ;  of  which,  wool  and 
other  colonial  articles  amounted  to  .'■)(i2,l7'2/. ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries  to  •^i^fi'iai.  ;  and  British  and  fo- 
reign goods  re-exported,  to  42:i.45v!/.    We  subjoin 

A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Wool,  Whale  Oil,  and 
Whalebone  exported  frotr  N  .S.  Wales  during  each  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  1849  \ 


Years. 

W-1-              W*!K)il.!  While  Oli.  Whalebone. 

18.-6 
1N37 
18.18 
18,11) 
1810 

IJu. 
.1,611,118 
4,873,715 
4,188,993 
11,597,981 
7,66S,9I» 

Turn. 
l,liS8 
8,.'i.')9 
1,8914 
1,879 
1,834 

Tuna. 
1,149 
l,.Wfi 
3,055 
1,889 
4,898 

Tont. 

79 

78 

174 

1.14 

840 

In  184U,  wool  was  valued  for  export  at  ISrf.  per  lb.; 
sperm  whale  oil  at  85/.  per  tun,  black  whale  oil  at  18/.  per 
do.,  and  whalebone  at  100/.  per  ton. 

Hanking  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  one  of  the 
principal  businesses  carried  on  In  Sydney.  Four  or  five 
joint-stork  associations  'lave  been  established  in  the  town 
for  carrying  on  banking  bit.siness,  exclusive  of  several 
joint-stock  banking  associations  in  London  which  have 
branches  in  Sydney.  The  oldest  of  the  native  estahlish- 
nieiits,  the  bank  of  New  South  Wales,  was  founded  in 
ISII).  The  banks  have  frequently  divided  at  the  rate  of 
20  and  22  per  cent,  per  aiiniitn  of  profit.  Ilecentiy,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  great  over-issue  of  paper,  which 
lias  been  at  once  a  cause  anil  a  consequence  of  *iic  late 
overtrading.  It  has  been  estimated  that  t\f  paper  a.loat 
in  Sydney,  In  March,  1841,  and  the  bilh  discounted, 
amounted  together  to  above  2,fi(K),(lOO/.  i  whertas.  In 
March,  1S,17,  tliey  did  not  together  exceed  I.OIIO.OiM)/.  ! 
Sy(lney  has  also  a  savings  bank,  with  numerous  joint- 
stock  associations  for  conducting  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance, and  steam,  gas,  and  auction  companies  have  been 
eslahlished. 

'i'he  aggregate  numlicr  of  convicts  that  arrived  in  New 
South  Wales  from  1828  to  mitfi,  inclusive,  was  30,01)0, 
and  of  free  emigrants,  during  the  same  perioil,  10,U3'I. 

'I'he  British  settlements  in  New  South  Wales  were 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  penal  establishnients,  to 
which  convicts  might  be  transported,  and  einployeil  in  pub- 
lic and  private  works,  and  arc  still  ii5<>d  for  tliat  purpose. 
'I'he  first  vessel  with  convicts  arrived  in  January,  1788, 
at  lliitany  Bay  ;  but  It  having  btuMi  found  quite  iliisiiit- 
iihlc  hir  li colony,  the  settlenieiit  was  removed  to  Sydney, 
The  priigress  of  the  colony  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  ctnislderiiig  its  im- 
mense distanco  from  liurope,  tlie  general  inferiority 
of  the  snil,  the  prevalence  of  droughts,  and  tiie  large 
amiiunt  of  convict  pop.  Its  progress  has  been  principally 
owing  t(i  the  lioiiiuiless  extent  of  its  unoccupietl  lands 
their  suitalileness  for  sheep  pasture,  and  the  nnprecc- 
deiilcd  and  extraordinary  inereaso  In  the  stock  of  slicep 
and  in  the  exports  of  wool.  In  Illustration  of  this  in- 
Voi..  II. 


crease  wo  may  state  that,  In  1822,  the  exports  of  wool 
from  the  colony  amounted  to  only  1.52,880  lbs. ;  in  1825 
thev  had  Increased  to  411,000 lbs. ;  in  18.1(1  to  899,750  lbs,; 
and  in  1840  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  7,6<>8,9(X)  lbs. ; 
and  the  probability  is  tiiat  the  increase  in  time  to  come 
will  be  equally  great. 

From  the  clrciimst.ince  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
convicts  and  other  emigrants  being  males,  a  great  dispro- 

fiortlon  has  always  existed  between  the  sexes  In  the  co- 
oiiy.  Government  of  late  years  endeavoured  to  lessen 
this  disproportion  by  sending  out  considerable  numbers 
of  young  unmarrjed  females  free  of  expense.  The  most 
conflicting  accounts  have  been  received  as  to  the  conduct 
of  these  femaias  on  their  landing,  and  the  influence  of 
their  immigration  on  the  colony.  II  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently established  that  the  latter  has,  in  many  respects, 
fallen  short  of  tlie  anticipations  of  its  promoters ;  but  ou 
the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measure  has 
been  advantageous,  and  that  it  has  teniled  not  only  to 
Increase  the  population,  but  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  colony. 

Since  the  plan  was  acted  upon  of  selling  lands  in  the 
colony,  government  has  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
the  whole,  or  a  large  proportion,  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  sale  in  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration. According  to  a  proclamation  issued  In  the 
colony,  in  1840,  a  bounty  of  38/.  is  grtinted  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  every  agricultural  labourer,  car- 
penter, bricklayer,  Scv.  arriving  In  the  colony  with  his 
wile,  provided  iiciilier  he  above  40  years  of  age.  Bounties 
are  also  paid  on  the  rlilhiren  of  sucli  persons  ;  and  on 
unmarried  males  and  females  arriving  in  the  colony.  In 
consequence  of  this  encouragement  a  very  powerful  sti- 
mulus lias  been  given  to  immigration.  In  1840  no  fewer 
than  14,3112  persons  left  the  diH'erent  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Australia,  of  whom  7,048  were  destined  for 
Sydney;  and  in  1841  the  emigration  wits  still  greater. 
(Sydney  Almanac  for  1841 ;  I'riuate  Informatiun  with 
respect  to  Sydney ;  Pari.  Returns  iit  to  Emigration,  SjC.) 

HYLHKT,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  prcsid.  Bengal, 
beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  and  chiefly  between  the  24th 
and  25th  degs.  uf  lat.  and  the  91st  and  93d  of  E.  long., 
having  N.  the  territory  of  the  Cosscahs,  and  Jynteah, 
E.  Caciiar,  S.  Tipperith,  and  W.  the  distr.  of  Myen- 
nusiiig  and  Dacca.  Area,  3,532  sq.  m.  Pop,,  in  1822, 
1 ,083,720,  it  being  one  of  the  most  tlcnscly  peopled  por- 
tions of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East.  Its  borders 
are  moiintainuos,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  mountains 
rise  to  tlie  height  of  about  6.000  ft, ;  but  its  central 
part,  which  is  flat  and  intersected  by  the  Barah,  and  a 
great  many  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Brahmapu- 
tra, is  covered  with  rice-fields,  Ike.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  iind  Syihet  pro- 
duces the  finest  oranges  and  limes  tliroughoiit  British 
India :  they  are  grown  in  extensive  plantations,  or  ra- 
ther forests,  and  exported  to  a  great  extent.  Chtinam, 
wax,  aloe  wood,  wild  silk,  and  eleph.ints,  tire  among  the 
other  chief  protiucts  ;  and  coal  of  a  very  fair  quality  has 
been  somewhat  recently  discovered.  Boat- building  is 
pursued  pretty  extensively,  and  Syihet  shields  are  articles 
much  prized  by  the  natives  of  Hiiuiostaii.  The  l.ind  is, 
in  general,  very  much  divided  ;  land  revenue  in  1829-30, 
303,5l(i  rupees.  Mohammedans  are  very  numerous  in 
this  district.  Syihet,  its  chief  town,  anil  the  residcneo 
3  C 
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of  the  principal  authorities,  ii  on  the  Soormah,  in  lat. 
84°  SV  N.,  long.  91°  40'  B.  (Hamilton  ;  Pemberton,  on 
Ike  E.  Frontier.) 

SYRA  (an.  Scyroa),  an  island  belonging  to  Gr  -ce,  in 
the  group  called  the  N.  Cycladei,  the  port  of  Syra,  on  the 
E.  ilde  of  the  island,  15  m.  W.  from  the  greater  Delos, 
being  in  lat.  37°  26'  30"  K.,  long.  34°  5.y  E.  It  is  about 
lOm.  in  length,  M.  and  S.,  and  5  m.  in  breadth.  Though 
rugged  and  not  very  fruitful,  it  is  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  i>op.,  which  in  1825  was  not  supposed  to  ex<'i'i>il 
4,500,  Is  now  (1842)  estimated  at  above  2.^,0001  It  > 
indebted  for  this  extraordinary  increase  of  pop.  to  the 
convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port  and  its  central 
situation,  which  have  made  it  a  considerable  commercial 
entrepfit.  Most  part  of  the  trade  that  formerly  centred 
at  Sclo  is  now  carried  on  here  *,  r  ■  the  island  has  not 
only  received  numerous  immigrat.^B  from  that  island,  but 
also  from  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Great  Britain 
and  most  European  powers  have  consuls  in  Syra ;  and 
it  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  misslon- 
(iries  to  the  Levant.  The  town,  which  is  in  great  part 
old,  has  several  new  streets  and  houses,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  great  bustle  and  animation.  Pberycides, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  philo- 
iophers,  the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  master  of 
Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of  this  island.  We  subjoin 
an 

Account  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Tonnage, 
and  the  V.ilue  of  their  Cargoes,  that  arrived  at  Syra  in 
1839,  specifying  also  the  different  Countries  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged. 


Countries. 

Vendi. 

Tonr:iKe. 

Value  of 
Carnon. 

BriUih      - 
Qtrtk 
Ottoman    • 
BuHlan     - 
Aualrian    • 

61 

9»» 

itai 

73 

M 

41 

KS 

77 

It9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

10,3»« 
65,179 
S,()59 
Ili,7.16 
lli,5a7 
7,!H3 
.1,.'5(« 
5,MH 
4,407 

ino 

lU.T 
1!(M1 

L. 

irA,965 

isH.iin 

.■W,M7 

I'J,7.'.S 

l'.l,77fi 

ai,Hfl.1 

4,840 

'i,MH 

3,H13 

l,(iI6 

1,773 

14 

3,8^3 

Frmch      - 

Ionian       ... 

Katdinlan 

Uerxian      . 

Tmcnn 

Neatiolitan 

llanuTeriin 

Jaruialem 

Total       . 

lA'ii       1     l.Vi.lsn       1     4f!H,IIO     1 

SYRACUSE  (an.  Syracaia),  a  famous  city  of  Sicily, 
cap.  of  an  iiitendency,  district,  and  cant.,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Island,  31  m.  S.S  E.  Catania;  lat.  37°  2'  58"  N., 
long.  1.^°  16  10"  K.  Pop.,  in  1831,  I6,H05;  but  said  to 
have  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  interval  from 
the  influence  of  cholera,  and  other  causes.  The  mo- 
dern city  is  wholly  confined  to  that  small  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  included  In  tlie  island  of  Ortypia, 
separated  froni  the  mainland  by  a  fnsse,  and  projecting 
S.  in  the  ihapr  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  inclosing  Itetween 
It  and  the  mainUind  the  noble  basin  calltil  the  Great 
Hh.bour,  which  its  security,  and  toe  farilitv  of  its  ac- 
cess, render  one  of  tlic  best  ports  in  the  Mi-diterranean. 
(Smyth'$  Sicily,  163.)  Outside  the  peninsula  is  tlie  Little 
lliirrioiir  (an.  Trogilut).  Syracuse  is  pretty  strongly  for- 
tified, being  defended  l)y  a  bastiuiirii  tvall,  and  other 
wnrlis.  The  port  is  protected  bv  tlie  rnstic  of  Maniaces, 
iii\.r  the  8.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  modern  city 
hiu  iiiile  except  its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harlinnr, 
nnd  the  extreme  Iwauty  of  its  sitnatinn,  to  rrcnmr.end 
it.  i'he  temple  of  Minerva  h.is  l)een  ccmverted  into  llio 
cathedral ;  but  the  portico  anil  front,  having  been  de> 
s'riiyed  by  an  earlhi|iiiike.  are  mmlern,  and  In  had  taile. 
It  li.ts  several  other  churches,  with  nntnerous  conve"ts, 
a  seminary  fnr  tile  clergy,  u  college  for  general  studies, 
an  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  extensive  barracks,  a  museum, 
and  a  publii'  library.  Tlieie  are  some  reinalna  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  but  they  are  unimportant,  Tiie  fa- 
mous fountain  nf  Arethusa  [tee  Aiti'riirsA),  the  great 
glory  of  ancient  Syrncu.te.  la  now  defiled  hy  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  sea,  ami  is  degraded  into  a  sort  of  wasli- 
Ing-tub  for  the  poorer  class  of  town's-uomen.  The 
commerce  of  the  city,  the  principal  source  of  Its  wealth 
In  antiquity,  is  also  quite  inconsiderable  ;  its  exports 
conslstlnii  only  of  trifling  qiiantitles  of  oil,  corn,  fruits, 
hemp,  naltpetrr.  Ac.  •'  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  t 
Its  nobles  poor  ;  its  lower  orders  Ignorant,  superstitious. 
Idle,  ami  addicted  to  festivals.  Much  of  Us  fertile  land  Is 
become  a  peililciitlal  inaruli  ;  and  that  eiimiiierce  which 
once  filled  the  finest  port  in  FInrope  witli  the  vessels  of 
Italy.  Ithiides,  .Alexandria,  Carth.ige,  ami  every  other 
maritime  power,  ii  now  ronlined  to  a  pi'tty  coaaliuK 
trade  Suili  is  miHlern  Syriiiine  !  Vet  the  >ky  which 
canopies  It  is  still  brilliant  and  serene  \  tiie  golden  grain 
Is  still  ready  to  spring  almost  sponlnneonsly  from  lis 
fields ;  the  aiure  waves  still  be  at  agiiiiint  lis  walls  to  send 
Its  navies  over  the  main  ;  nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour 
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forth  her  bountlet  with  a  prodigal  hand :  but  man,  aki  I 
Ii  changed ;  his  liberty  is  lost ;  and  with  that  the  geniu* 
of  a  nation  rises,  sinks,  and  is  extingidihed."  (Hughet'i 
Cheece,  t/c,  i.  55.,  8vo.  edit.) 

The  ancient  Syracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony  fhim 
Corinth,  about  aniso  736,  B.  c.  Its  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  the  commercial  enterprising  spirit  of  its  in- 
habs.,  speedily  raised  it  to  the  highest  distinction.  Cicero 
calls  it  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  Greek  cities : 
Vrbem  Syracutat  maximum  ette  Gracarum  urbium, 
pulcherrimam  omnium,  itepe  audittit.  ( In  Verrem,  lib. 
IV.  cap.  62. )  As  soon  as  it  had  outgrown  the  limits  of 
the  original  city,  which,  like  the  modern,  was  confined 
within  the  island  of  Ortygia,  it  began  to  extend  towards 
the  N.,  covering,  when  in  its  zenith,  a  large  triangular 
space  i  which,  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  oi,  the 
one  hand,  and  the  plains  to  the  W.  on  the  other,  ad- 
mitted of  being  easily  fortified.  This  new  city  terminated 
on  the  N.  in  the  hill  of  Epipolse,  which,  however,  was 
not  included  within  it  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Oirny- 
slus,  who  constructed  at  that  point  the  fortress  of  Ilexa. 
pylon,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  still  attest  Its  former 
strength  and  importance.  The  city  was  defended  partly 
by  lines  of  rocks,  and  partly  by  strong  wails.  Its  circuit 
is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  180  stadia,  or  atiout  20  Eng.  m.; 
and  supposing  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  walls  were  fol. 
lowed,  this  statement  is  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  situation  chosen 
for  the  site  of  the  new  city,  was  its  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  fine  freestone ;  wl.ich,  though  soft,  and  easily 
wrought  in  the  quarry,  became,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
sufficiently  hard. 

The  space  included  within  the  walls  of  the  new  or  N. 
city  comprised,  I .  the  quarter  of  Acradlna,  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  the  whole,  adjoining  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  having  E.  the  sea  ;  it  contained  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  forum,  the  prytaneum,  &c. :  2. 
the  quarter  called  Tyche,  from  its  temple  to  Fortune 
(Ti/^i),  lying  N.  W.  from  Acradlna :  and  3.  the  quarter 
called  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City,  from  its  being  the  last 
built :  this,  which  was  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the 
city,  and  was  bounded  In  part  by  the  fireat  Por^,  con- 
tained a  spacious  theatre,  cut  in  the  rock,  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  and  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and 
one  to  Libera  or  Proserpine.    {Cicero,  ubi  tupra.) 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Syracuse,  the  most 
extraordinary,  perhaps,  are  the  lalomiir,  or  prisons. 
These  are  immense  excavations  cut  in  the  solid  rock  to 
a  great  depth,  witii  steep  overhanging  sides,  whence  all 
egress  is  impossible.  They  appear  originally  to  have 
bi^en  quarries  (whence  their  name),  and  to  liave  been 
sulisequentiy  formed  into  prisons.  They  have  been 
forcibly  and  admirably  described  by  Cicero :  —  l.alomias 
Syracutnnas  omnei  audislit,  plerique  matit ;  opiu  est 
ingem  magnijicutn  regum  ac  lyrannorum  j  lolum  eti  cr 
tajtii  in  miraniiam  alliluitinem  dipreuu,  el  multorvm 
oprrii  pmitut  exeiio.  A'l'AtV  tarn  clausum  ad  exilus,  nihil 
lam  Mfptum  undiqiie,  nihil  lam  lutum  ad  cuslodias,  tiec 
Jifri mx  cogilari  jinUit.  ( In  Vorrein,  ult. cap. 27. )  in  tlii! 
N.  W.  angle  of  tlie  lalomite  of  the  Neapolis  is  the  fa- 
mous cavern  called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  It  runs  intu 
the  heart  of  the  hill,  Lti  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  (lie 
sides  being  chlseieil  quite  smooth,  and  the  roof  gra- 
dually narrowing  to  a  point,  along  which  runs  a  groove, 
which  collected,  as  is  sup|>osed,  the  sounds  of  the 
voices  of  the  prisoners.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
popular  belief  that  Dyonisius  was  accustomed  to  incar. 
cerat<<  in  it  those  lie  supposed  inimical  to  his  authority; 
and  that,  by  applying  Ills  ear  to  one  end  of  the  groniu, 
and  listening  to  their  conversation,  lie  ascertained  wlii'. 
ther  his  snsplciiins  were  weil-foiinded.  'I'here  appears, 
however,  lo  lie  little  or  no  fnnndatlon  for  this  slorv  ; 
though,  from  the  rare  bestowed  on  its  constriicthiu,  it 
muiit  evidently  liavo  been  intended  for  some  s|ieclal 
purniise. 

■|  lie  liilomiir  on  the  hill  of  F.pipolm  were  selected  m 
the  place  of  riiiilineinent  for  the  miserable  remains  (if 
the  vast  armament  fitted  out  by  Alliens  for  the  reiluc 
tion  of  Syracuse.  About  7,(XI0  men  are  said  to  have 
lieen  shut  up  in  tills  prison,  exposed  alternately  to  llie 
heats  of  a  vertical  sun,  reiiiiertHl  more  intolerable  hy  III 
reflection  tVoin  tile  surroiiniliiig  riK'ks,  and  lo  the  chilli 
of  the  evenings,  with  insiilliclent  supplies  of  food,  ami 
without  any  means  of  pri'serving  cleanliness,  nr  even 
of  e»c«pln  ;  from  the  cimtact  of  the  sick  and  di'sd. 
Kvery  harilthip  was  accumulated  on  the  heads  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  ;  till  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  almvo 
two  months,  nnint  part  of  those  that  aiirvived  wen- 
brought  fortli  lo  be  sold  as  slaves.  (  Thucud,,  lib.  vii  ml 
fincm,)  'i\w  lalomiw  were  aiKO  used  by  Verres  fur  tlie 
iiiiiirlsonnient,  not  merely  of  Syracusaii,  lint  of  l<iim.in 
cllltens. 

The  rilacombs,  in  the  Arrailina,  are  nf  vast  extent, 
and  may  be  truly  calleil  a  city  nl  llie  dead.  Ihey  cmiiiltt 
of  a  principal  and  several  smaller  sireeli,  all  cxiav.ili'd 
In  the  rock,  witli  di*en  coiitigiions  reci*ases  on  eacli  idtle, 
cuntainliig  cells  fur  the  recejiliou  uf  the  dead.    Vaiiiius 
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theones  have  been  formed  as  to  the  ara  of  the  formation 
of  these  Tast  subterranean  excavations,  which,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

On  the  whoie,  however,  considering  the  great  extent 
of  the  city,  and  the  numt>er  and  maEniftcence  of  its 
public  buildings,  the  continental  portion  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latomiee  and  catacombs,  and 
some  remains  of  the  walls,  and  of  aqueducts,  has  very 
few  monuments  of  antiquity  of  whicli  to  boast.  Swin- 
burne (ti.  334.)  and  Hughes  (i.  83.)  express  their  asto- 
nishment at  the  almost  total  Jisappear.tnce  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  public  and  other  buildiiiga,  with  which 
the  city  was  once  filled.  This,  however,  is  not  inexpli- 
cable :  the  sea  has  undermined  a  portion  of  the  walls  of 
Acradina ;  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  stone  of 
which  the  city  was  built,  added  to  the  influence  of 
earthquakes,  the  ravages  of  war  and  of  barbarians,  and 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  have  made  Syracuse,  like 
Carthage,  turn  agnoicenda  propriit  ruinii.  Among  the 
ruins  of  some  baths,  excavated  in  1810,  was  found  the 
torso  of  a  Venus,  worthy  of  the  twst  age  of  the  art,  and 
now  ihe  pride  of  the  museum. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  pop  of 
Syracuse  when  in  the  summit  of  its  prosperity.  These, 
however,  are  mostly  all  exaggerated,  and  entitled  to  but 
little  attention.  Thunydides  says  that  it  was  nowise  In- 
ferior to  Athens  (lib.  vii.p.503.);  and  that  it  was  a  very 
large  and  splendid  city  is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt ;  but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
open  spaces  and  public  buildings  within  Its  walls.  Its  pop. 
could  not  t>e  In  any  degree  proportioned  to  what  would 
be  contained  in  a  modern  city  of  the  same  siie.  Pro- 
bably it  may  have  amounted  to  200,000 ;  or,  at  most, 
250,000 ;  though,  if  anything,  we  suspect  that  this  esti- 
mate is  beyond  the  mark. 

Syracuse  appears  at  first  to  have  been  under  a  repub- 
lican government ;  but  it  subsequently  became  subject  to 
kings,  or  tyrants,  of  whom  Gelun  and  Hieron  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  celebrated,  the  triumph  of  the  latter 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  games  having  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  Pindar's  noble  odes.  But  Thrasybulus, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  tatter,  having  been  expelled 
the  city,  the  republican  form  of  government  was  restorcil. 

The  Syracuians  having  been  involved,  during  the 
course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  contests  with  other 
cities  of  Sicily,  the  Atheni  mt  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aasitt- 
anco  of  the  tatter ;  and  from  Icis  to  more,  Athens  be- 
came so  much  mixed  up  with  Sicilian  aflUirs,  that  she 
determined  to  bring  them  to  a  satiifuitory  conclusion,  by 
unilertaking  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  itself.  The  greatest 
exertions  were  made  to  rfffct  this  grand  olijpct :  the  teal 
of  the  public  was  supported  by  tlie  zeal  of  private  Indivi- 
duals (  and  the  armament  fitted  out  by  Athens  fur  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  ever  tent  forth  by 
any  Greek  state.  The  events  of  this  contest,  which  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  Greece,  have  been  de>crii>ed  by  Thu- 
cydides,  ami  form  the  most  Interesting  portion  (lib.  vi. 
and  vll.)  of  hiii  history.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  atate,  that 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  as  complete  as  the  hopes 
of  success  had  been  sanguine.  Alclblndes,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  planning  the  expedition,  and  whose  genius  might 
have  conducted  it  to  a  successful  issue,  having  been  un- 
wisely removml  from  the  command,  was  sucreeitcd  by 
Niclas,  an  able  general,  hut  one  who  had  btMm  hustilf, 
from  the  outset,  to  the  project,  uixl  who,  thouKh  bravo 
and  experienced,  wanted  the  ability  und  derlninn  required 
for  thii  conduct  of  sucli  an  enterprise.  Alter  various 
vii'issiiudes,  the  besiegers  and  besieged  changed  places. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  whicli  had  been  cooped 
up  ill  the  great  harbour.  In  an  attempt  to  force  a  puisoge 
tliruugh  llieir  enemies,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
the  expedition,  and  with  It  the  glory  and  empire  of 
Atheni,  "  In  hnr  f)ortu,tiiyt  Cicero,  >|ieaklng  of  Ihe  great 
harbour,  "/^Mcnrrnimm  nuhililalii,  imprrii,  gloria  nnu- 
Jrnuium  Joclum  fxMimaliir."  (In  Veriem,  v.  rap.  :I7.) 

A  few  years  after  the  defeat  iif  the  Athenians,  wliU'li 
nccurriHl  anno  413  B,r.,  the  lupreine  direction  of  alliiim 
at  .Syracuse  was  usurped  by  Dionysius  the  Uider,  whose 
clinracter  preienti  a  singular  compound  of  grpiitni'iif 
and  nieannesi,  generosity  and  cruelty,  DIonyKiua  the 
Yonnxer,  who  miiceeded  his  father,  wa<  flnnlly  expelled 
from  .Sicily  hy  Timolenn ;  who,  having  demolished  the 
citaih'l  ciimitructrd  hy  the  rider  I)iony»iui,  and  liin  niag- 
nlileent  toiiili,  reiitored  the  SyraeutanK  to  thi'ir  rree<l(im, 
and,  having  vanquished  their  enemies,  retired  Into  pri- 
vate liie. 

They  did  not,  however,  long  preserve  the  llh<Tty  given 
them  by  Timiileon.  In  the  eourii-  of  a  few  ye;irs,  \a>\- 
thoeles  attained  to  the  nupreme  authority,  Allor  hln 
death,  the  city  underwent  various  revolutions,  being 
•ometlme<  the  ally  of  the  Cnrthagliiiana  and  xmietinies 
or  the  llomani,.  In  the  enil  It  uaa  Kiilijiigaled,  though 
not  without  a  vigorous  renislanre,  by  tlie  latter. 

The  iilegH  of  .Syraenio  by  tlie  llomans  iindc^r  Marcelhu 
Is  one  of  tlid  most  cilehrated  In  history.  It  withstood, 
fur  a  lengthened  period,  all  tho  rlTorta  of  the  llumaii 
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general,  who  had  to  contend,  not  onlf  against  the  natural 
strength  and  fortlficationt  of  the  place,  but  also  against 
the  extraordinary  talents  and  wonderful  machines  of  Ar- 
chimedes, the  greatest  geometer,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  antiquity.  At  length,  however,  the  Romans 
gained  possession  of  the  city,  antio  200  b.  c,  partly  by 
•tratagom,  and  partly  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  »ra- 
cusan  leaders.  Archimedes  unfortunately  lost  his  Hie  in 
the  confusion  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  city.  (Liviui, 
lib.xxT.  cap.  23—31.) 

Under  the  Romans,  Syracuse  continued  to  be  a  great 
and  important  city.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  878, 
and  given  up  to  military  execution.  But,  notwithitaud- 
ing  this  and  many  subsequent  calamities,  it  continued  to 
be  of  considerable  Importance  till  1693,  when  it  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  most  part  of  its  ancient  monuments  de- 
stroyed, by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  that  year. 

In  addition  to  Archimedes,  Syracuse  has  to  boast  of 
having  given  birth  to  Theocritus,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
pastoral  poets,  and  to  Moschus.  (In  addition  to  the 
works  referred  to  atmve,  see  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare'i  Clatti'cat 
Tour,  11.  141—175. ;  Hitlory  qf  Syracuie,  ii.  Ancient 
Univerial  Hitlory,  vols.  vll.  and  vili.,  8vo.  ed. ;  PlU' 
larch's  Life  of  MarcfUut,  Ac.) 

SYRIA  and  PALESTINE  or  JUDEA,  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  regions  of  the  K.  hemisphere :  the 
former  includes  the  ancient  Phcenicia;  and  the  latter 
is  sometimes  called  the  Holy  Land,  from  Iti  being  the 
theatre  of  most  of  the  great  events  recorded  In  sacred 
history.  These  famouscountrles  have,  formany  centuries, 
cease(l  to  be  independent,  and  have  for  a  lengthened  period 
formed  a  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  :  they  extend  princi- 
pally between  the  31st  and  37th  degs.  N.'  fat.,  and  the  34th 
and  4Ut  E.  lung.,  having  N.  the  pachallcs  of  Itchil  and 
Marash,  In  Asia  Minor;  N.E.  and  E.  the  Euphrates; 
S.E.  and  S.  the  Arabian  Desert ;  and  VV.  the  Medi. 
terranean.  Previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
by  Mehemet  All,  it  was  divided  into  the  four  pachailci 
of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Damascus.  Palestine,  or 
the  Holy  Land,  comprised  In  the  two  latter  pachallcs, 
forms  the  S.  portion  of  the  region,  being  al>out  200  m. 
in  length  by  80  m.  in  its  extreme  breadth.  The  entire 
length  of  Syria  and  Palestine  may  be  about  450  m.  N .  and 
S.;  its  breadth  varying  from  100  to  2H0  m.  Its  area  hat 
been  loosely  ebtimated  at  4H,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its  pop.  at 
from  H  to  2,  and  oven  3  millions  ;  but  probably  1,500,000 
may  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  (Ihwring't  Report  on 
Syria.)  Colonel  Campbell,  a  few  years  since,  estimated 
It  at  1,804,000;  of  whom  <JU7,(I00  were  supposed  to  be 
Mussulmans  (Turks,  Arabs,  &c,),  22,000  Ansarlans,  or 
Bedouins,  I7,0(i0  Metualls  and  Yesldls,  4N,noO  Druses, 
200,000  Marunltes  and  Christians  of  the  Romish  church, 
345,000  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  175,000 
Jews.  The  practice  of  polygamy  among  several  of 
these  tribes,  atdwl  by  the  extensive  conscriptions  of  Me- 
hemet All,  is  said  to  have  pro<luced  a  great  excess  of  fe- 
males over  males.   (Buwring't  l'liu»ical<leog.,\tp.  4,5.) 

The  W.  or  coast  portion  of  Syria  Is  mountainous, 
while  tho  more  inland  portion,  or  that  to  the  E.  of 
the  Orontes  and  Damascus,  is  mostly  flat.  The  moun. 
tains  run  mostly  N.  and  8.,  parallel  to  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. The  principal  chain,  in  different  parts  of  Its 
course,  is  termed  Alma-Dagh,  (an.  Mom  Amatmi,) 
Jeb-el-Anievry,  and  Lebanon  ;  It  ruos  at  an  average 
distance  ornlinut  24  m.  from  the  sea,  from  the  range  of 
Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  lar  S.  ai  the  vicinity  of  Tyre, 
wliere  It  terminates.  The  chain  of  And-Libanut  de- 
taches itseil'  from  the  furepoing  in  about  Int.  34°,  and 
running  S.  partdlel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  latter,  cucloses  the  famous  valley  anciently  calle<t 
I'Kle-Syrin.  Al>(>ut  where  Lilmnus  terminates,  Antl- 
Libaiiiia  divides  into  two  chains,  enelnali.g  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Kc,  continuing  lubiequeiitlv 
to  lionnd  the  valley  ol  hU  Vthiir  to  Ihe  liead  of  the  (iulpli 
of  Akalin.  Roth  Libanus  and  Anti-I.ibanns  give  out  nu- 
nicriins  lateral  spurs,  some  ol' the  former  extending  so  as 
to  project,  like  Mount  Carmel,  In  bold  headlands  <m  the 
coast,  Tliese  subordinate  ranges,  with  the  W.  declivity  of 
Litianns,  and  Ihe  K.  declivity  of  Antl- Libanus,  are  by  t»r 
the  inn^t  fertile  portions  of  the  mountain  system  Cirle- 
Syria,  tliouiili  icrtili'  itseil,  Is  eiuloscd  between  precl- 
plt  lus  and  barren  heigl'ts.  The  nioiintains  which  sur- 
round Ihe  Deail  .Sea,  and  those  to  tho  \V.  of  the  Jordan, 
are  arid,  stony,  anil  full  of  precipices  and  caverns,  and 
have  a  melaiieholy,  desolate  appearaiu-e,  harmonising 
well  with  that  of  the  desert  by  which  they  are  buunded 
on  the  v..  I'or  further  details  rcspeetiiig  the  mountain 
reiilon  of  Sjria,  sir  I.kiisnon,  anii,  p.  I4fi.  Pahstliin 
consists  prliirlpally  of  ruggeil  hills  and  narrow  valleys. 
It  has,  However,  some  fertife  plains  ol  rimiideralile  size 
\V.  of  the  mountains  ;  as  tlnit  n(  Ksdrailim  (an.  Miaidilit), 
,1l)in.  in  leUKtli,  by  IN  in  breadth  ;  that  of  .Sharon,  ranioni 
III  aiitlqiiily  for  its  roses  (supposed  to  be  the  flower  of  a 
sptM'les  of  CM^KJ,  with  wliieli  It  la  covered);  but  by 
far  the  must  extensive  and  valuable  plain  Is  that  of 
llaouran,  K,  of  the  Jordan  and  of  Mount  GileHil,  and 
trcucliing  on  the  '  Desert.'  "  Hy  the  groat  Syrian  de- 
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sert,  however,  we  are  not,"  lays  Mr.  Additon,  "to 
underitand,  a  bare  wide  waste  of  land,  like  the  great 
African  deiert.  The  term  must  be  conaldered  to  mean 
deitltute  of  settled  inhabitants,  towns,  villaKes,  and 
houses,  and  ppopicd  only  by  roving  pastoral  trilws. 
Instead  of  sand,  tiie  uninhabited  district  beyond  Da- 
mascus consists  of  a  line  blacli  soil,  covered  with  long, 
burnt-up,  ranli  grass  and  herbs,  and  inhabited  by  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  and  wild  boars,  which  search  out  the 
thinly  scattered  spots  where  water  is  to  be  found.  The 
lame  description  of  country,  we  are  told,  continues 
the  whole  way  to  Palmyra.      In  summer  the   soil  is 

Earthed  and  crnclird  into  innumerable  Assures  l)y  the 
urning  rays  of  the  sun,  anil  the  herbage  and  vegetation 
are  all  killed  ;  but  having  previously  come  to  maturity, 
and  scattered  their  seed  upon  the  ground,  no  sooner  do 
the  winter  rains  commence  than  the  dry  grass  Is  beaten 
down  and  rotted,  and  the  seeds,  moistAied  by  the  abun- 
dant rains,  sprout  up  with  astonishing  luxuriance.  In 
summer,  the  liedouins  are  obliged  to  congregate  in  the 
vicinity  of  pools  and  wells;  but  in  winter  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  wlile  surface  of  the  desert,  and  make 
long  Journeys  with  their  (locks  and  herds."  (Uamasctu 
and  Pulmyra,  11.  21(i,  '217) 

The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Euphrates,  Jor- 
d.in,  and  Orontes,  severally  noticed  in  this  work.  The 
coast  line  is  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  fulling 
into  the  Me<literraneaii,  which  contribute  greatly  to  fer- 
tilise the  liind :  but  of  these  none  are  navigalili'.  Tlie 
largest  and  most  remarkable  lake  is  that  of  Asphultltes, 
or  Dead  Sea  (which  see,  I.  C79.)  Tlie  next  in  size  is 
that  of  Tiherlas,  or  Ocnnesareth,  the  the.itre  of  some 
most  remarkable  mlr.ides.  (Luke and  Matt.  vlii. ;  Matt. 
xiv.  3A.)  It  Is  about  IH  m.  in  length,  from  !>  to  C  m.  in 
breadth,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  centre  by  the 
Jordan,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pansion. On  Its  R.  side  it  Is  conHned  by  bold,  barren, 
and  precipitous  mountains  ;  hut  elsewhere  Its  sluires  are 
generally  level.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  "  It  is  longer 
and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cnniherland  or  Westmoreland 
lakes,  though  It  De  perhaps  infi'rlor  to  lake  Lomond,  In 
Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the  I.akc 
of  fiencva,  although  it  mucli  resembles  it  In  certain 
points  of  view.  In  pirturesuue  beauty  It  comes  nearest 
to  the  lake  of  I,ocarn<>  in  Italy,  although  It  be  destitute 
of  any  thing  similar  to  the  Islands  by  which  that  majestic 
piece  of  water  is  aili^r.ied.  It  is  inferior  In  magnitude, 
and  iierhaps  in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  mountains, 
to  the  l.ike  .\sphallltes,  but  its  broud  and  extended  sur- 
face, added  to  the  Impression  under  which  every  Clirls- 
tian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  gives  to  it  a  character  of 
un|>aralleled  dignity."  (rt-iinc/s,  Iv. 'ilfii,)  Its  unbroken 
margin,  and  luo  total  absence  of  wood  on  its  shores, 
without  a  boat  or  vessel  to  be  seep  throughout  Its  whole 
extent,  give  It  a  melancholy,  monotonous  apuoarance. 

Several  combats  took  place  on  this  lake  between  thr 
Jews  and  Homans,  and  its  banks  were  formerly  the  se  ,t 
of  several  flnurlthing  cities.  Of  these,  however,  T,i. 
baria,  the  miseralile  representative  of  the  .im'lent  Zibe- 
riVu,  Is  almost  the  only  exlithig  relic.  The  lake  of  (Jen- 
nesareth,  like  all  other  Inland  seas,  is  subject  to  squalls 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  that  render  Its  navigation 
rather  dangerous.  The  Hnhr-el-Margi,  near  Damascus, 
and  the  lakes  of  Horns,  aiul  of  An>  Dettftii,  near  Antloch, 
are  the  only  others  worth  notice.  The  coast  of  .Syria  and 
Palestine  presents  a  nearly  straight  line,  extending 
through  six  degrees  iil  lal.,  neing  but  little  Indented  by 
arms  or  inlets  of  the  si-a,  the  principal  iM'hig  the  t)ays 
of  ScandoriMin  and  Antloth  \  and  though  It  was  in  anti- 
quity the  seal  of  a  lircit  maritime  p.'ople,  It  lia«  vitv  few 
gfHHl  harbours:  llie  best  are  those  of  Sennderoon  and 
Acre.  Tlie  former,  however,  is  luconvenlenlly  plneed, 
quite  at  the  N.  ex(reniit)  of  the  country,  and  Is  iie<lili'S 
very  unhealthy.  The  li.irhiiurs  of  Tyre,  Slilon,  tn.,  mi 
famous  In  antlimltv,  are  imu',  for  the  inoiit  pari,  lllled 
with  sand,  nrothcrulse  (linked  np. 

HfiiliiHy  and  Minfm/n  — Ol  lhe»e  we  have  no  nnthenlle 
Inrornialton.  I'lie  prev.ilenl  roek  Is  Umesliine.  alionnd- 
Ing  In  fiKsil  ri'inaiiii>,  aiid  hollowi'd  into  numerous  ca- 
verns. The  hliihiT  parts  of  the  I.iliniius  ranges  seem, 
however,  to  ennaint  of  grrywaeke.  slate,  and  other  Iran- 
sltliin  roiks,  and  (lie  rocky  nuiiintalns  sklrtnig  the  Dead 
Sea,  (if  granite.  Kiieiks,  dolomile,  Nc  Aniloi  h  Is  >lln- 
aleil  In  a  great  lerll.iry  ba«lti.  ivery  where  hrokeu.  how- 
ever, liy  serpeiillni'  anil  tliallage  rorks.  Kling.  Jimrn. 
vil.  4'i(l  )  "  I'he  Hliiile  ol  the  llannriui,"  my*  I  llintl, 
"It  covered  wllli  a  species  of  blue  slmie,  very  hard,  yet 
porous,  and  nt  which  all  Ihe  inlll-slones  of  Stria  are 
maile."  Volcftair  mailers  rover  a  con»lderahli'  exlent  of 
riiiiiitry,  and  Ihe  trai'e-  ol  extinct  vnleanois  are  niei  »llli 
In  many  plaeea.  I'h'  re  are  ni'ca>lonul  tnillratloii'i  ol 
coal  \  hut,  exi.  pi  hiiililing  slone,  >all.  hIIIi  »IiIi  h  a  yriMl 

Rart  of  Ihe  soil  is  hi^'lily  linpii'iinaled,  and  ai|ihaltnni, 
inn  Ihe  tirlnlh  ol  llie  De.id  Sea,  are  almost  Ihe  only 
mineral  prodnclt  of  iniii  li  lalne. 

VlimiiU-.  —  Owing  In  Ihe  great  ilKTerences  of  <  levallnn 
•lid  •X|HMUrr,  the  ureulest  disslinllailt)  prevails  with  ic- 


tpect  to  temperature.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  couU' 
try  may  be  laid  to  have  two  climates ;  one  very  hot, 
which  IS  that  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  plains,  such  as 
those  of  Balbec,  Antloch,  Tripoli,  Acre,  Gaza,  Haouran, 
Oic. ;  and  the  other,  or  that  of  the  mountains,  at  least  at 
a  certain  height,  temperate,  and  similar  to  that  of  France. 
iVolney,  i.  314.,  Eng.  trans.)  In  most  parts,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  rainy  seatoiu,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls,  are  very  variable.  The  winter  in  tlie  plains 
is  so  moderate,  th.it  the  orange,  date,  banana,  and  other 
delicate  trees,  flourish  in  the  open  air ;  and  it  appears 
equally  extraordinary  and  picturesque  to  the  European  at 
'I  ripoli  to  behold  under  his  windows,  in  the  month  of 
January,  orange-trees  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
while  the  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon  are  seen  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  But  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  mountains,  the  winter 
Is  more  rigorous,  without  the  summers  being  less  hot. 
This  Is  occasioned  by  the  E.  plains  being  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  parching  blasts  of  the  V,. 
and  N.E.  winds,  and  screened  by  the  mountains  from  the 
humid  winds  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  that  sweep  over 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Aleppo  winter  commences  about 
the  middle  of  December,  ■ina  usually  lasts  for  six  weeks 
or  tno  months.  The  frosts,  however,  are  seldom  of  any 
considerable  intensity  ;  snow  rarely  lies  above  a  day  : 
narcissus'  are  in  flower  during  the  whole  of  this  season ; 
and  hyacinths  and  violets  make  their  appearance  before 
It  is  over.  Spring  commences  in  February,  ond  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  having  no  defect  but  Its  short  duration. 
Early  in  May  corn  Is  nearly  ripe  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
that  month  the  heats  commence,  and  the  country  begins 
to  assume  a  parched  and  barren  as|iect.  From  this 
period  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September  no  rain  ever 
falls ;  and  the  inhabs.  sleep  exposed  on  their  terraces, 
without  danger  from  damps  or  other  noxious  influences. 
At  Aleppo  an  interval  of  between  20  and  30  days  usually 
occurs  between  the  first  and  second  rains  ;  during  which 
period  the  weather  is  serene  and  extremely  delixhtful ; 
and  If  the  rains  have  been  at  all  heavy,  though  but  of  a  few 
hours'  duration,  the  coinitry  assumes  a  new  face.  After 
the  second  autumnal  rains  tlie  weather  becomes  varla^l", 
and  winter  approaches  by  degrees.  The  vernal  lire 
heavier  than  the  autumnal  rains ;  and,  like  the  latter,  arc 
often  accompanied  with  thunder.  The  trees  frequently 
retain  their  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
heats  of  summer  are  usually  tempered  by  westerly 
breezes ;  hut  when  during  this  season  the  satnirl  occurs, 
that  is,  when  Ihe  winds  blow  from  the  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian deserts,  or  from  the  E.  inclining  to  the  S.,  the  heat 
becomes  snlfocatlng  and  excessive ;  and  the  inhabs.  have 
no  resource  but  to  shut  themselves  closely  up  in  tlicir 
houses.  Luckily,  however,  these  winds  are  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  sometimes  they  do  not  occur 
once  in  a  summer.  Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  common  ; 
and,  in  1H22,  Aleppo  and  several  other  towns  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations.  ( f'obiey,  1. 
31,'».  ;  nuttel't  .llrppo,  10—14,  Ac.) 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  as  Volney  has  stated,  that  "  Syri.i 
unites  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  collects  within  a 
narrow  compass  pleasures  and  productions  which  Na- 
ture has  elsewhere  dis|H!rsed  at  great  distances  of  time 
and  place.  With  us,  for  instance,  seasons  are  se|inratiil 
liy  months ;  there,  wo  may  say,  they  arc  only  separaled 
by  hours.  If  In  Salde  or  Tripoli  we  are  incnmnioiled  liy 
the  heals  of  .Inly,  In  six  hours  we  are  In  the  nelKhhoiir- 
Ing  mountains,  fii  Ihe  tem|ieratiire  of  March  ;  or,  un  Ihe 
other  hand,  if  chilled  liy  Ihe  frosts  of  Deeemlier,  at  lie- 
slmrral,  a  day's  Journey  lirings  us  liack  to  the  ciia<l,  .inild 
the!  flowers  of  May.  The  Arabian  poets  have  therefore 
•aid,  that  '  the  Siinnln  ( I.ehaniin)  bears  winter  ii|ion  his 
head,  spring  upon  his  shoiiliiers,  and  iiLlinnn  in  his 
bosom,  uhile  snnimrr  lies  sleeping  at  his  fei't,'  I  have 
myself  experienced  Ihe  truth  of  this  figurative  oliserva- 
tii'in.  during  the  eight  inonlhs  I  resided  at  the  inon.istery 
of  Mar  lliunia,  seven  leaiines  from  lleyroiit.  At  the  eml 
of  February  I  left  at  Tripoli  a  variety  of  venelalili* 
wlileli  were  in  perfection,  and  many  fliiwers  In  hill 
liloom.  On  my  arrival  at  Aiitoiira  I  I'liiind  Ihe  pliiiiK 
only  lieglnnliig  to  shnol ;  and  at  Mar-lliuina  every 
tiling  was  covered  with  snow.  It  h.'id  not  entirely  lilt 
the  Sunnin  till  the  end  of  A|>iil  ;  and  already,  In  llie 
valley  It  overlooks,  roses  had  begun  to  linil.  The  early 
lig>  were  p.i»l  at  Hrvronl,  where  Ihey  were  first  gnllii'iiii 
ullh  111.  anil  the  si  k-wonns  were  In  cod  before  nur  niiil- 
lMriy-lrei»  were  half  i.trl|i|H  d. 

'■  I'll  tlili  adv.iiita!;e.  wliieli  perpetuates  enjoynienl« 
by  llii  ir  kinee^sion,  Syria  aild.«  another,  that  of  mnl. 
tlplying  llieiii  by  Ihe  v.iriily  of  her  proilurlloiK.  Wire 
nature  a»<i«ii'ci  'ii\  art  tlio»e  of  tile  most  distant  coiiii- 
Irli'i  imtilil  lie  piolneeil  williln  Ihe  k|i,ii'e  ol  Iwiulv 
haidies.  I.veii  at  |.rrsi'iil.  ilr>|iiie  tlie  liailiar<<m  ol  a 
Kiiieinnienl  liiiinlial  lo  all  liiilii>trv  imd  In  priiM'ii.iiil, 
we  are  a>lHiiUlii'd  at  the  v.irlily  this  provliue  uITiiiiIj  ' 
(I  .-ii;  I 

ll  i«  true  Moil  Syria  nu'l  rahsllne  are  «omellMii  s 
vuiird  by  the  plague  ;  but  Hits  is  a  consequence  uf  aliil- 
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tishncu,  and  the  want  of  proper  cjiro  and  precautions. 
Dysenteries,  leprosies,  &c.  are  also  frequent ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  country  is  highly  salubrious ;  and  has  no 
peculiar  disease,  except  the  pimple  or  ulcer  of  Aleppo. 
(See  Aleppo.) 

Products  and  Retourcct,  t/c. — The  beauty,  fertility, 
and  various  products  of  Syria  made  her  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fifultful  of  countries  ;  and  her 
superiority  in  these  respects  has  been  extolled  by  the 
best  modern  travellers.  It  seems  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  dwell  on  what  is  so  generally  admitted.  But  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fertility  of  Palesline  has  given  rise  to  some 
conOicting  statements,  and  as  the  subject  possesses  pecu- 
liar interest,  we  shall  notice  it  at  some  little  length. 

In  the  sacred  writings,  tlie  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land  Is 
described  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Moses  calls  it  a 
land  that  lloweth  with  ml!  k  and  honey ;  a  land  of  brooks 
and  waters,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
tlie  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley ;  of 
vines,  flgs,  and  pomegranates  ;  of  oil,  olives,  and  honey  i 
a  land  where  there  is  no  lack  or  scarcity  of  any  thing ; 
whose  stones  (or  rocks)  are  iron  ;  and  out  of  whose 
mountains  brass  may  be  dug  up.  (Deuteronomy,  viii. 
7.  &c.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that  as  Moses 
wished  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  territory  on  which 
they  were  about  to  enter,  and  to  extinguisli  any  lurking 
di^slro  on  their  part  to  return  to  the  "  Hesh  pots  "  of 
Kgypt,  he  would  represent  the  "  promised"  land  under 
the  most  favourable  colours.     On  the  whole,  however,  it 
would  seem,  despite  the  statements  tliat  have  been  made 
to  the  contrary,  that  his  description  is  substantially  cor- 
rect  It  Is  strikinglvconllrmcd  by  Tacitus, who  savs,  speak- 
ing of  I'.ilestine,  ){ari  imbrrs,  UliKR  SOLVSl.     lixu- 
bvrantfruni's,  noalrum  ad  moreni ;  piieterqne  ens  balsa- 
mum  ct  palmte.     (//liMII).  v.  cap.  (i.)     It  Is  true  that 
Str.abo,  In  his  16th  book,  speaks  in  very  contemptuous 
terms  of  the  country  round  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  so  well  acquainted  as  Tacitus  either  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews  or  with  Judea;  and  besides,  even 
thoiigli  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  as  to  the  country 
tn  which  he  has  referred  were  admitted,  that  would  not 
authorise  any  inference  to  be  drawn  unfavourable  to  the 
general  fertility  of  Palestine.     In  anllqully  Judea  was 
very  carel'ully  cultivated  ;  and  notwlthslamling  the  great 
density  of  Its  pop.,  it  is  said,  when  In  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  under  Solomon,  to  liave  exported  c<inslder- 
alile  quantities  of  corn.  (I  Kings,  v.  II.)    The  declivities 
of  the  hills  were  formed  Into  terraces,  of  whirh  the  ves- 
tiges still  remain  ( Mauiitliiil,  p.  C6.,  ed.  1740),  and  were 
riivcrrd  with  plantations  of  flgs,  vines,  and  olives.     It 
was,  as  Tacitus  has  stated,  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
palin-trees,  which.  In   fact,    were  the  emblem    of  the 
ciiiintry  ;    and    the    aromatic  pliints    that  grew  in  the 
uiicultivateil    parts    furnished  the  wild    bees  with   the 
liDiiey    which  they   stored   in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks 
and  trees.     Indeed  Mainulrcll,   whose    accuracy  Is  uii- 
(|iii'sllonable,    states  that    he  perceived  In  many  such 
iilaces  "  a  smell  of  honey  and  wax  as  strong  as  if  ime  had 
iH'en  in  an  aviary."    i.ln  Inc.  cil.)     We  cannot,  however, 
fiirin  any  fair  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  In 
antiquity  from  the  condition  In  which  wo  And  it  at  the 
present  time,  setiiig  it  has  groaned  for  centuries  under 
the  yoke  of  liarbarous  tyrants,  and  been  iulilected  to 
evrry  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression.    "  'I  he  Holy 
I.imd,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  were  It  as  well  peopled  and  cul- 
tivated as° In  former  times,  would  still  be  more  fruitful 
thiiii  the  very  best  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Phienice, 
fur  the  soil  Is  generally  much  richer,  and,  all  things  con- 
slilereil,  yields  a  more  preferalile  crop.     Thus  the  cotton 
thiit  Is  gathered  In  the  plains  of  Itamah,  Ksdrnilun,  and 
Xabiiliiii.  is  In  greater  esteem   than  what  is  cultivated 
iii'.ir  Siilim  and  Tripoli.     Neither  Is  it  possible  for  pulse, 
ttlical,  or  any  sort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than 
wlial  is  sold  at  Jerusalem.     The  barrenness,  or  scarcity 
r.'itliir,  which   some  authors  may  either  Ignoranlly  or 
maliilimtly  coinidaiiiof.  dntli  notjirnreed  from  the  Inca- 
piiillv  or'natiiral  unrruitfulness  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  tt.iiil  oC  Inlialiilants,  and  the  gieat  aversion  there  Is 
to  Industry  and  labour  in  Ihiisr  few  who  possess  it.  There 
ari',  besides,  such    perpetual  disciirils  and  depredations 
aiming  tin'  petty  princes  who  share  this   flue  country, 
tli.'it  alliiulng  it  were  liclter  peopled,  yet  there  would  be 
ini.'ill  I'licoiiragi'inrnt  Id  how,  wlnii  It  was  uncertain  who 
slioiiUI  gallier  in  the  harvest.     Otherwise  the  lanil  Is  a 
giinil  land,  and  still  capable  of  afTordlng  Its  neighbours 
the  like  siippllis  of  cum  and  oil  which  it  was  known  to 
have  done  In  the  lime  of  Solonuiii."    {Ttaiuii,  p.,'i.'Mi. 
4lo  ed  ) 

At  a  more  recent  period  Dr.  ("larke  said  of  the  llidy 
I.aiiii,  "  Tlicdellglitful  plain  of  Zabulcm  appeared  every 
where  covered  u  llli  ■pimlani-ous  vegetalion,  nourishing 
In  the  wildest  exiilicrance.  I'he  scenery  is  to  the  full  as 
delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the  S.  of  the  Crlniea: 
il  riniliKh'il  us  lit  till-  llnesl  parts  of  Kent  ami  Surrey. 
The  soil.  »lllniiii.'li  »tiinv.  Is  exceeillngiy  rich.  W.  found 
the  valleys  \V,  of  Jerusalem  covered  with  plentiful  i  rnpi 


of  tolncco,  wheat,  bartejr,  Indian  millet,  melona,  vines, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers."    (  Trav.  iv.  42S.) 

Tliese  st^itements  are  more  than  sufficient  to  attest 
the  natural  riches  and  fertility  of  this  famous  region. 
As  an  agricultural  or  corn-growing  country  it  is,  indeed, 
far  inferior  to  Egypt  and  many  other  states:  but  the 
variety  of  its  surface  and  products,  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  productiveness  of  its  cultivated  lands, 
would  make  it,  were  it  possessed  by  an  industrious,  well- 
governed  people,  a  most  desirable  country. 

Recently,  however,  the  condition  of  Syria  and  Falei- 
tine  has  been  changed  materially  for  the  worse,  as  com- 
pared even  with  what  it  was  at  the  epoch  of  Clarke's 
visit.  The  destructive  contests  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  the  consequent  destruction  of  property,  the  in- 
terruption of  all  sorts  of  industry,  and  the  emlKrations 
occasioned  by  the  conscriptions  of  IVlehemet  All,  have 
reduced  Syria  and  Palestine  to  a  state  of  depreislon  to 
wliichthey  had  never  previously  sunk,  and  from  which 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  their  recovering  under  their 
present  rulers. 

During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Egyptians  Mehemet 
Ali  attempted  to  Introduce  the  same  compulsory  or 
forcing  system  into  Syria  and  Palestine  that  he  has 
introduced  into  Kgypt  (which  see).  In  this  view  the 
principal  oflicers  of  the  government  and  the  army,  and 
the  more  opulent  inliabitants,  were  compelled  to  under- 
take tile  task  of  restoring  ruined  villages,  and  the  culture 
of  their  lands.  Government  intended,  by  means  of  ihn 
increased  cultivation  of  wheat  ant)  bprley,  to  render 
Syrm  Independent  of  supplies   from   without;    and,  if 

fiossible,  to  obtain  a  surplus  for  exportation.  In  good 
larvests,  Indeed,  Syria,  particularly  its  S.  part,  pre- 
viously produced  sufticient  corn  for  its  own  consump- 
tion ;  and  had  the  measures  undertaken  by  the  Egyptian 
government  been  persevered  in,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a  great  Increase  of 
produce.  Out  in  1837  the  influence  of  the  new  system 
was  paralysed  by  a  drought ;  and  the  events  that  spee- 
dily followed  overturned  at  once  tlie  power  and  the 
projects  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  landed  property  of  Syria,  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  tlie  sultan,  as 
the  vicegerent  of  God  and  the  prophet;  and  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  did  so,  in  fact,  was  acted  upon,  at  the 
ciinqiiest  of  the  country,  by  the  caliph  Omar,  In  the 
7tli,  and  by  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.,  in  the  Kith  cen- 
tury. At  jiresent,  however,  this  assumed  property  of  tiie 
sultan  Is  a  mere  legal  Action.  Soon  after  Selim's  con- 
quest, tlie  ruinous  efTects  of  tiie  general  eonUscalion  be- 
came so  apparent  that  measures  were  taken  for  giving 
till*  occupiers  a  right  of  property  In  the  land  on  paying  a 
small  quit-rent.  Land  may  now  be  classed  under  three 
heails :  that  belonging  to  the  sultan  and  government ; 
varou  or  entailed  lands ;  and  real  property,  belonging  to 
tiie  projirleKirs,  and  descending  by  inlieritance.  The 
lands  ami  property  belonging  to  the  sultan  and  govern- 
ment are  those  escheating  in  difTerent  ways ;  such  ai 
lands  abandoned  in  consequence  of  non-cultlvallon  dur- 
ing three  years,  lands  left  by  the  extinction  of  families, 
lauds  eonnscated,  Sec.  Kntailed  property,  called  t>nco» 
fl  barumeiti,  consists  of  that  settled  by  private  indi- 
vidnals  for  the  maintenance  of  public  caravanserais, 
fountains,  and  charitable  institutions ;  and  of  that  vest- 
ed in  tlie  hands  of  the  clergy  for  Iwhoof  of  certain 
parties,  and  their  lieirs  or  nearest  of  kin.  Some  lands 
arc  settled  on  the  eldest  heir  in  perpetuity,  and  cannot 
be  sold,  though  they  may  be  exchanged.  According  to 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  law,  Franks  and  other  forelgnera 
cannot  hold  land  In  the  Turkish  dominions ;  but,  in 
flict,  Ihev  do  hold  It,  liv  means  of  long  leases  or  other. 
« Ise,  which  make  it  little  less  secure  tlian  freehold.  In 
the  succession  to  property,  the  sum  inherit  twice  at 
much  as  the  daughters. 

In  Lebanon,  idinost  every  male  Inhab.  is  a  small  pro- 
prietor; and  In  the  nelghtxiurhoodof  Beyrout  there  are 
a  great  number  of  landholders  who,  for  the  most  parr, 
cintivato  the  white  mull)crry-tree.  Large  proprletori 
are  few,  except  among  the  emirs  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
some  of  whom  have  extensive  estates,  which  they  either 
cultivate  on  their  own  account,  or  let  out  to  farinlng 
tenants.  {Hnti'ting't  Hep.  on  .Vynn,  pp.  101,  103. ;  La 
Syriejiiiau'en  IHln,  pp.  T.'i—K.-).  UH,  14!).) 

The  miri,  or  land-tax,  is  not  assessed  in  Syria  by  any 
invariable  rule,  or  accoriling  to  any  admeasurement  of 
the  land.  A  government  is  assesscti  In  a  certain  amount, 
which  is  aiiporlloiied  among  tlie  dini'rcnt  villages  ac- 
ciiriling  to  their  greater  or  less  amount  of  pup.,  or  more 
or  less  extent  of  land;  and  the  peasants  tlieinselvei 
ap|iorlli>n  the  payments  each  lias  to  make.  In  the  cuitl- 
vallou  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  except  silk,  the  landed 
proprletnr  supplies  the  peasantry  nit li  seed,  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  ofmiiiiey  to  buy  oxen,  cattle,  and  implementi 
of  husbandry  ;  and  receives  10.  I.'i,  or  'Jll  per  cent,  of  Iha 

iiroduce,  according  as  the  ground  Is  more  or  less  taxmt. 

The  reniiiliider  Is  illvided  Into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 

which  tlie  proprietor  lakes,   and  the  ether  ii  for  the 
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pcManti.    Theie  lut  are  obliged  to  repay  the  noner 
advanced  to  them,  but  not  the  ieed.    ICvl.  Campbelfi 

The  old  Roman  plough,  drawn  by  bullocki,  U  that 
almost  universally  employed.  Wheat,  barley,  maiie, 
nlllet,  lentils,  lesamum,  &c.  are  grown  principally  in  tlie 
plain  of  the  Haouran,  which  has  always  been  considered 
the  granary  of  Syria.  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses, 
and  stationary  Arabs,  and  is  visited  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer by  several  Bedouin  tribes.  Burckhardt  computes 
the  resident  pop.  at  from  50,000  to  60,000.  The  fertilitv 
of  the  soil  depends  entirely  upon  the  water  with  which  ft 
is  supplied ;  and  the  harvest  is,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  abundance  of  tlie  winter  rains,  and  the  extent  of 
artificial  irrigation.  Lands  which  cannot  bu  irrigated 
usually  lie  fallow  every  other  year ;  though  a  part  is 
sometimes  sown  in  spring  with  sesamum,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  pulse.  VVIiere  an  abundance  of  water  may 
be  obtained  from  nciglibouring  springs,  the  soil  is  sown 
with  lentils,  pease,  sesamum,  &c.  after  the  grain  harvest. 
In  middling  years,  wheat  is  said  to  yield  '25  times  the 
seed;  and  the  produce  of  barley  is  said  sometimes  to 
average  M)  and  even  80  times  the  seed :  though  these 
■tatcments  are  usually  much  exaggerated,  and  but  little 
to  be  de|iended  on.  The  first  iiarvvst  is  tliat  of  horse- 
beans,  at  the  end  of  April:  vast  tracts  are  sown  with 
these,  to  serve  as  food  for  cows,  sheep,  and  camels.  Next 
comes  tlie  barley,  and,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  wheat 
harvest.  Tlie  wealth  of  a  cultivator  is  e!<tiniated  by  the 
number  o( ffd/iatis,  or  yokes  of  oxen,  ho  employs.  The 
owner  of  two  or  throe  is  estimated  rich,  iuid  he  will  pro- 
bably possess,  besides,  two  camels,  a  mare  or  gelding, 
or  a  couple  of  asses,  and  forty  or  flUty  sheep.  Taxes 
are  very  lieavy  in  tlie  Haouran.  There  is,  first,  the 
mtW,  paid  to  the  paelia,  and,  which  is  levied  on  tlio  fe- 
dhans,  the  amount  depending  on  the  sum  at  which  the 
whole  village  is  rated  in  the  pacha's  books,  and  which 
must  be  paid  so  i(mg  as  the  village  is  iniiabited,  be  the 
number  of  fedhans  employed  few  or  many.  Next  is  the 
obligation  to  supply  the  troops,  &c.,  with  provender  ;  and 
the  third  and  heaviest  contribution  paid  by  the  villagers 
is  the  kkone,  or  tribute  (identical  witli  the  black-meat  of 
the  Scotch)  claimed  by  the  Bedouins,  in  return  for  their 
protection,  or  rather  forliearance.  Eacli  village  pays  khone 
to  the  sheikh  of  a  tribe,  who  is  tlien  bound  to  protect 
the  inhabs.,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  from  .10  and  40  to  400 
piastres  to  the  piiclia  for  this  privilege.  Lastly  come  the 
unlimited  cuntrilintions  exacted  by  the  pachas.  Tlie 
receipt  of  the  miri  of  the  whole  pachallc,  which  may 
amount  to  ISO.IKX)/.,  is  in  t|ie  hands  of  Jew  bankers,  wiio 
not  only  get  about  5  percent.,  but  contrive  to  extort 
something  further  on  their  own  account.  Families  in 
the  Haouran  are  constantly  moving  fl-om  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  year  of  their  new  settlement  the 
sheikh  acts  with  moderation  towards  them  ;  but  his  ex- 
actions becoming  iiisupportalile,  they  migrate  lu  some 
other  place,  where  they  have  heard  that  their  brethren 
■re  better  treated  ;  tliey  soon  find,  however,  that  the 
same  system  prevails  over  the  wliole  country.  ( Mod. 
Trap.  iii.  MO— 83.)  In  addition  to  all  these  exactiims, 
the  crops  In  the  Haouran  are  sometimes  destroye<l  by 
mice,  though  not  so  ol^en  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Horns  and  Hamah.  But  the  worst  enemies  of  the  agri- 
culturist are  the  clouds  of  locusts  which  sometimes  de- 
vastate the  country,  devouring  every  "  green  thing." 
They  are  not,  however,  an  unmTtigated  nuisance,  having 
been  used  for  food  time  Immemorial,  and  are  said  to  lie 
both  wholesome  ami  palatable. 

The  most  careful  cultivation  in  Syria  Is  exhibited  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  l.ebauon  and  other  inaccessible  dis- 
tricts, where  the  liiliab.  enjoy  k  eomparative  exemption 
from  the  exactions  of  their  Turkish  masters.  "  .Stimulated 
by  their  sense  of  security,  they  have,  by  dint  of  art  and 
labour,  compelled  a  rocky  soil  to  become  fertile.  Konu*- 
tlnies,  to  iirollt  l>y  the  water,  tliey  comluct  it,  by  a  thou- 
sand wlnilings,  nlcmg  the  declivities,  or  stop  It,  by  forming 
dams  in  the  valleys  ;  while,  in  other  placei,  tliey  prop  up 
ground,  ready  to  crumble  away,  by  walls  and  terraces. 
Almost  all  these  mountains,  thus  laboured,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  Ulylit  of  stjiirs,  or  an  anip>'itheatre,  each 
step  of  whhh  is  a  row  of  vines  or  mnlh.  "y-trees.  I 
have  reekoni-d  1'^  of  these  gradations  on  the  same  de- 
clivity, from  the  bottom  to  the  to|i  of  tlic  mountain.  No 
nowerful  is  the  Influence  of  even  the  feeblest  ray  of 
liberty  and  security. "  ( t  nhtfy,  i.  3<K).) 

The  miill>erry-tree  flourinhes  on  tlie  coast  and  through 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Lebanon  range,  ami  a  littlo 
mom  attentlim  to  the  culture  of  silk  would  render  It  In  a 
few  years  the  iirlnclpal  article  of  export.  The  mulberry 
plants  are  set  In  rows  li  or  Nft.  apart ;  they  are  cut  off  at  a 
corresponding  height,  and  ■iifl'ered  to  retain  only  the  fresh 
twigs.  ThearraiiKeincnt  aenerally  made  Kith  the  peasan- 
try is  to  allow  them  one  miirlh  part  of  the  silk  for  taking 
care  of  the  worms,  and  reeling  It  oiTthe  coroons.  The 
landowner  provliies  the  leaves,  which  Jire  gnthereil  by  the 
peasants.  Ilu  also  erects  the  sheds  In  which  tlie  ru- 
rouni  are  kept,  which  are  simple  reed  unilusures,  without 
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any  roof. 


The  quantity  of  illk  Ulnaalltr  prodtieed  on 
Mount  Lebanon  is  estimated  at  about  1,300  cantan,  or 
240,000  okei,  fetching  trom  190  to  125  piaatres  the  oke,  of 
which  about  two-thlrdi  are  exported.  About  400  cantan 
is  considered  an  abundant  crop  in  the  Tripoli  district. 
Aleppo  receives  about  250  cantan  from  Antioch,  and 
other  quarters.  Its  chief  consumption  there  ii  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  used  for 
upper  garments  by  the  wealthy  inhabs. ;  but  it  Is  also 
sent  into  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and,  in  1836, 
100  cantars  were  sent  to  Genoa,  France,  and  England. 
The  average  annual  produce  of  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of 
Acre,  Jaflb,  Nablous,  and  other  places  in  the  S.,  is  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000  to  3.'i,000  cantars,  worth  about 
380,000/.  In  the  N.  the  crops  are  exposed  to  great  vicis- 
situdes. The  quality  of  the  cotton  is  sometimes  good, 
but  more  commonly  inferior.  The  export  Is  chiefly  to 
Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Not  more  than 
from  1,000  to  2,000  cantars  reach  W.  Europe,  the  quan- 
tity that  comes  to  England  being  very  triHing.  The  oil 
harvest  is  very  precarious.  From  8,000  to  10,000  cantars 
may  he  about  the  average  consumption  in  Aleppo,  half 
of  which  Is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  average 
produce  around  Damascus  is  estimated  at  from  4,8(10  to 
5,0(10  cantars.  The  oil  has  of  late  years  been  consider- 
ably improved,  and  its  quantity  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oii-pre.'isos  from  France.  Wine  might  b<!cume 
an  important  article  botli  of  consumption  and  export ; 
and  at  some  of  tiic  convents  of  Lebanon  (where  the  vine 
is  sulTered  to  trail  on  the  ground)  a  very  good  wine, 
called  ei'no  d'oro,  U  met  with.  Madder  and  indigo  grow 
wild ;  and  the  former,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  has 
been  partially  cultivated.  Ibrahim  Pacha  introduced  the 
cochineal  insect  into  Syria  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds,  grows  there  to  an 
immense  size,  and  forms,  in  fact,  most  of  the  hedges  in 
the  country.  The  dates  of  .Syria  arc  not  equal  in  quality 
to  those  of  Egypt  or  Nubia  ;  but  the  date  palm  is  so  abun- 
dant that,  as  already  stated,  it  -was  anciently  the  symbol  of 
Judea ;  and  it  is  probable  that  I'iicenicia  was  so  called 
from  the  abundance  of  this  plant  (2«im{).  Tobacoa  is 
grown  in  almost  every  part  of  Syria,  its  consumption 
being  universal  both  by  males  and  females.  The  best  is 
found  in  the  districts  of  Aleppo,  Lalakia,  Tripoli,  and 
Mount  Lcliiinoii,  large  exports  taking  place  from  Latakia 
and  Tripoli  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  total  produce 
Is  estimated  by  Col.  Campbell  at  10,700  cantars  a  year. 
Scainmony,  the  juice  of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  <'  hich 
grows  in  N.  Syria,  is  a  valuable  article  of  export  (  and 
tliat  fi'om  Aleppo  Is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  it  is  rarely  obtained  pure;  the 
collectors  first  adulterating  it  with  flour  or  starch,  to  give 
it  colour  and  consistency  ;  and  with  myrrh,  to  give  it  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  then  sold  to  the  Jew  dealers, 
who  further  ailuiterate  it  in  the  same  manner,  mixing 
4  or  5  rottoli  of  starch  with  1  rottolo  ofscammony,  In 
which  state  it  is  sent  to  England  at  a  price  of  from  'iM  to 
300  piastres  per  rottolo.  From  1,'iOO  to  I.IHK)  loads  of 
hemp  are  produced  in  the  Damascus  district ;  but  it  is 
not  an  article  of  export.  From  2(XI  to  SM  cantars  of  bees' 
wax  are  annually  collected  in  the  Aleppo  district,  nearly 
half  of  which  is  sent  to  Europe. 

The  forests  of  N,  Syria  nave  lately  supplied  1,'irgc 
quantities  of  timber;  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  Egypt 
having  been  principally  ftirnlshed  from  this  source. 
From  70,000  to  80,(100  trees,  large  and  smiUI,  or  about 
14,000  tons  of  timber,  principally  pine,  oak,  and  beech, 
weri!  shipped  in  1837  lor  Alexandria. 

The  Holy  Land  in  antiquity  was  eminently  dUtin- 
guished  fur  its  aliiiudaiice  of  cattle,  including  sheen, 
goats,  camels, and  asses  ;  and  though  much  dimiiilslied  In 
numlM-rs,  these  animals  itlll  constitute  a  prlncipHl  pan  of 
the  wealth  of  the  occupiers.  No  very  large  or  lorinldiihln 
wild  animals  exist  at  present  In  Palestine  ;  tlie  fallow 
deer,  gazelle,  wild  goat,  Jaekall,  fox,  and  porcuiiine,  are 
the  principal.  There  are,  however,  numerous  iiirds,  In- 
rludlng  i  species  of  vultures,  great  quantities  of  giiine, 
and  wild  fowl ;  and  a  great  variety  of  reptiles  Is  met  with, 
(.Worf,   Trav.  I,  15,  18.) 

('onfllcting  statements  have  been  put  forth  with  respect 
to  the  ai'tuarcoiuillliiu  of  the  peasantry.  According  to 
Mr.  Consul  MiKire"  the  fellah,  or  peasant,  In  .Syria,  earns 
little  more  than  a  biire  subsistence."  Hut  Dr.  Iluwrliig, 
on  the  other  bund,  states  that  "  the  condllion  of  the 
liibouring  classes  is,  comiiaratively  with  that  of  tho>e  in 
England,  cisy  and  gooii.  They  feed  on  mutton  at  :i 
piastres  per  oke,  several  times  a  week;  bread  ilally; 
sometlmi-s  rice  pillaus,  and  always  bulgiir  pillaus  (a  pre- 
paration of  wheat,  hiiski'd  and  bruised,  or  half  grouiul); 
their  pillaus  are  made  either  with  butter,  olive  or 
sesame  oil ;  cheese,  eggs,  olives,  various  dried  fruits, 
and  an  abiinilance  of  vegetables,  beet  naits,  turnips,  and 
radishes,  preserved  In  brine  or  vinegar,  and  ciicnmliers 
and  rapsicuins  in  vinegar,  for  winter  use.  Their  clotliliiii 
Is  not  esiHvlnlly  coarse  ;  the  fine  climate  permits  them 
to  wear  light  cotton  and  other  similar  apparel ;  ami  In 
the  short  winter  Ihcy  arc  generally  well  covered.    Tlicir 
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lodging  !•  good;  generally  each  family  has  a  separate 
house,  or  a  set  of  rooms.  Lodging  generally  in  Syria 
is  cheap,  comparatively  with  most  other  countiHei. 
The  Mussulmans  have  few  holydays ;  the  Christians 
have  a  great  many,  and  their  amusements  are  much  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  Mussulmans,  If  any  thing,  less  solwr  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the  classes  of  the  pop.  can  be 
taxed  with  habitual  inebriety.  But  It  U  rare  that  any  of 
tlio  working  classes  can  lay  by  sums  adequate  to  enable 
thcni  to  pass  the  decline  of  life  without  labouring.  In 
Syria  a  great  portion  of  the  labour  Is  done  by  females  : 
they  are  constantly  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens,  fetch- 
ing water,  &c. ;  they  bring  home  timber  and  brush- 
wood from  the  forests,  and  assist  much  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  tlelds."  {Itep.  on  Syria,  49,  60.)  Field  labour 
near  Keyrout  is  paid  at  from  5  to  6}  piastres  (Is.  to 
Ij.  3d.) ;  and  artisans,  as  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  get 
14  or  1.^  piastres  ('2«.  lOrf.  to  3j.  lOd.)  a  day.  The  yearly 
expenditure  of  one  of  the  labouring  classes  may  average 
from  12/.  to  16/.    (Kirf.,  p.  6l.i 

The  fisheries  are  unimportant,  except  that  of  sponge ; 
which  Is  obtained  along  all  the  N.  half  of  the  coast ; 
and  in  a  good  season,  about  3,500  okes  are  gathered, 
which  are  principally  sent  to  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Mar 
seiilcB,  &c. 

Few  of  the  manufacturct  for  which  Syria  was  an- 
ciently renowned,  survive  at  present.  In  Damascus, 
there  are  about  4,000  looms  for  silk  and  cotton  stutfs, 
each  producing  4  or  6  pieces  a  week,  worth  from  80  to 
95  piastres  each.  In  Aleppo,  nearly  6,000  looms  of  the 
Siime  description  were  at  work  in  1829  ;  but  the  number 
in  1838  had  diminished  to  1,200,  the  consumption  of  rich 
stufts  having  fallen  off  In  favour  of  cotton  goods,  for 
whii'h  British  twist  is  employed,  and  which  occupy  about 
WH)  looms  in  that  city.  About  300  looms  are  also  said  to 
he  occupied  In  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  siivc^r  thread 
stnflTs,  and  the  total  produce  of  the  looms  of  Aleppo  is 
estimated  nt  2.V),00(i/.  sterling  a  year.  (Bovritifi't  Hep., 
p.  84.)  In  good  oil  years,  from  7,(K)0  to  8,(l(K)  cantars  of 
soap  arc  made  in  Aleppo  ;  and  perhaiis  12,000  cantars  at 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Nablous,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  It  is  not,  however,  exported  to  any  treat  dis- 
tance. Coarse  woollens,  glass,  earthenware,  and  lea- 
ther are  among  the  other  chief  goods  manufactured. 
Ilorus,  Hamnh,  and  Beyrout,  are  the  other  principal 
manufacturing  towns.  The  ancient  art  of  dyeing  in 
purple  Is  lost  at  Tyre,  and  Damascus  blades  have  no 
liinger  their  former  reputation.  In  Pale-'tino,  a  consider- 
ulile  trade  Is  carrletl  on  in  the  manufacture  of  crosses, 
beads,  rosaries,  and  such  like  trumpery. 

Commerce.  —  In  remote  antlquitv,  SIdon  and  Tyre 
were  tliu  principal  emporiums  of  the  world :  they  were 
succeeded  by  Damascus,  Antloch,  Joppa,  &c. ;  and  In 
Liter  times  by  Palmyra,  whose  grandi^ur  was  mainly 
owing  to  lier  situation  on  the  great  route  of  tratfic  between 
K.  Asia  and  Kurope  and  W.  Asia.  But  for  a  lengthened 
perioil  the  commerce  of  Syria  has  been  comparatively 
inconsiderable.  The  iuternal  trade  of  the  country  is 
Kreatly  Impeded  by  the  want  of  good  roads ;  those  that 
exist  being  mostly  mere  mule  or  camel  tracks.  But,  not- 
withstanding, Kum  arable,  tragacanth,  assafcetlda,  opium, 
t<c.  art!  bruugnt  from  the  surrounding  countries  ;  galls 
and  barilla  from  beyond  the  Kuphrates  :  safTI'ou  from 
Persia  and  Natolla ;  hare,  fox,  and  jackal!  skins  ;  yellow 
berries  and  goats'  hair  from  Asia  Minor  ;  and  these, 
with  cotton,  ifoats'  and  sheep's  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  and 
otiier  kinds  ol  raw  produce,  previously  specified,  form  the 
principal  exports.  The  imports  eimsistcliielly  of  colonial 
jiroiiuce  and  ICnroiiean  manufactures  :  coifec  (W.  India), 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Kngland  ;  sugar,  from  France 
and  tireat  Ilrllain  ;  pepp<.'r,  spices,  rice,  ilyeing  drugs, 
ciipperas,  cottou  manufactures,  cambrics,  shirtings,  nan- 
kcins,  Imilathm  shawls,  and  cotton  twist,  for  the  most 
part  from  Fngiand  ;  Iron,  tin.  saLammiiniac,  woollen 
cloths,  from  Fnuice  and  llelgliuu  ;  silks  from  France, 
glasswares  from  Bohemia,  by  way  of  Trieste,  Ac,  are 
the  most  Important.  The  caravans  from  Bagdad,  Mo- 
sul, and  Krseronm,  to  Mecca,  pass  through  .Syria,  bring- 
ing galls.  Indigo,  Mocha  coflee,  bnffalo-sklns,  tonibaq, 
f[nm.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  a  few  Indian  manufactures, 
II  return  for  I'iiiiopean  manul'actures  and  cochineal ;  and 
constant  caravans  travel  lielwein  Aleppo  and  AlntHb,ttc., 
hrinKiiig  oil.  grain,  and  leather  lor  the  use  of  the  fiirmer, 
which  Is  by  fur  the  moi't  important  rifjidl  In  the  Interior 
of  Syria.  The  progressive  iin  rease  of  the  foreign  trade 
niter  tlie  Kgv|itlan  conqnest  »hs  obvious  j  and  chletly  In 
favour  of  the  British,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
anil  Sanllnlan.  In  1839,  .Syria  and  I'alestinn  recciveil 
I'niin  t;reat  Britain  I(i,!l70,.'iii0  yartls  of  cotton  fabrics, 
vdrili  l')ri,77n/.,  and  777,I3.^  llis.  cotton  twist,  with  earth- 
enware, steel,  wrought  and  unwroiighl,  cochineal.  In- 
cll,to,  sugur,  pepper,  pimento,  >^c.,  the  value  of  the  whole 
uniminlliin  to  './.M,."in!t/,  (ttoiird  nf  Trudf  Repoilf,  1841.) 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  values  of  the 
liiiporls  Into,  anil  the  exports  Inim,  Syria, In  18,'l't,  speclfy- 
lug  thoto  from  and  to  each  country  :  — 


Imports. 

Expvtt. 

PiMlTtt. 

Plaitni. 

I,5S!,500 

To  Austria         -          987,700 

Egyi't 

11,684,000 

Envpi           -     18,090,000 

6,6s«,aoo 

FtanM         -       «,S1IS,<I00 

(ireat  Britain 

7,'i6 1,000 

Uivat  Britain         590,000 

1^4,400 

OrMre         -         Mti,680 

Sardinia 

3,700 

HardlnU      -             -    • 

Tuscany 

9smfm 

Tuscany       -       3,133,AftO 

Turkey 

8,841,400 

Turkey         -      4,677,300 

Total 

48,SIO,6O0 

Total        -    19,«70,«flO 

The  balance  was  principally  paid  in  specie,  or  In  Eu- 
ropean bills  of  exchange.  The  slave  trade  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent  in  Syria. 

Government,  tfc.  —  The  immediate  influence  of  the 
conquest  of  Mehemet  All  was  exhibited  not  only  in  the 
Increase  of  commerce,  but  in  a  better  system  of  police, 
and  a  better  administration  of  justice,  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  and  labour,  an  increase  of  cultivation, 
and  greater  religious  toleration.  But  the  rayahs,  and 
working  classes  generally,  though  better  Protected, 
were  more  burdened  ana  impoverished.  They  were 
forced  to  labour  lor  sums  far  below  the  ordinary  rate  of 
wages ;  their  camels,  cattle  &c.  were  continually  seised 
for  the  service  of  the  government,  and  their  property 
and  resources,  of  whatever  kind,  were  subjected  to  fresh 
exactions.  According  to  Mr.  Werry,  nothiiic  was  done 
to  Improve  the  means  of  communication  in  Syria  during 
the  Egyptian  ascendancy  ;  few  public  works  having  been 
undertaken,  except  extensive  barracks  in  the  large 
towns.  Neither  did  the  government  make  public  edu. 
cation  so  much  an  obji^ct  of  its  care  as  in  Egypt.  The 
forced  cultivation  introduced  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  en- 
riched only  the  government,  not  the  subject.  But  the 
short  period  during  which  Syria  was  held  by  Mehemet 
All,  and  the  uncertainty  of  hU  tenure,  were  sufllcient  to 
hinder  him,  however  much  disposed,  from  undertaking 
or  elfecting  any  considerable  reforms  or  changes ; 
though,  if  we  may  judge  from  wliat  he  has  done  in 
Egypt,  his  changes,  had  he  been  allowed  to  introduce 
them,  would  hardly  have  been  improvements  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  Incline  to  think  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  influence  of  his  government,  it  would,  at  all 
events,  have  been  preferable  to  the  worn-out,  extrava- 
sated  despotism  of  tlie  Porte. 

Under  the  Egyptians,  Syria  was  divided  into  6  dis- 
tricts ;  those  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jaffa,  Tripoli,  Salda 
(Sidon),  and  Ailana.  Every  town  had  a  mutiellim,  or 
head  police  magistrate;  and  in  nil  having  a  pop.  ot 
above  2,000  persons,  Sci'ort  divans,  or  town  councils, 
were  established  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  These  bod'.fis  con- 
sisted of  from  a  dozen  to  20  of  the  chief  Inhabs.,  without 
dlstinctlim  of  religion,  am',  acted  as  a  civil  and  commer- 
cial court,  the  decisions  of  which  were  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  divans  of  Aleppo  or  Damascus,  and  Hnally  to  the 
supreme  government  at  Cairo.  These  courts  greatly  dr.. 
cumscrlbcd  the  duties  of  the  cadi  sent  annually  from 
Constantinople  to  make  the  judicial  tour  of  Syria.  Jus- 
tice was  remarkable  for  its  promptitnde  and  severity. 
Murder,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  other  capital 
crimes,  are,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  Syria.  Eu- 
ropeans are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  con- 
sulates. 

No  law  exists  making  provision  for  the  poor,  though 
there  are  many  private  Mussulmen  endowments  ;  and  the 
other  religious  sects  mostly  support  and  relieve  their 
own  sick,  paupers,  Ac.  lii  every  parish,  or  mosque  dis- 
trict, there  are  Mohammedan  piimary  schools  ;  and 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  other  primary  schools,  are 
established  wherever  those  sects  prevail.  But  the  In- 
struction in  these  is  mostly  limited  to  that  derived  from 
religious  books ;  and  there  is  no  native  school  In  Syria 
wliere  a  more  advanced  edncalinn  is  plven  than  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  with  the  exception  ot  the  Oreek  college 
at  Beyront,  where  geography  Is  studied  from  books  printed 
at  the  Protestant  presses.  The  American  misiionaries 
have  a  superior  college  in  that  town,  and  various  other 
schools  In  the  country. 

The  army  maintained  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  In  Syria  was 
greatly  over-rated  In  amount.  Mr.  Moore  estimates  the 
total  number  of  men  at  frnm  4.^,(KH)  to  SO.OOO  ;  3\ni0  In., 
fantry,  4,4(K)  artillery,  and  frnm  (i,n()0  to  8,000  cavalry. 
Independent  ol  the  Irregular  Bedouin  troops.  The  forces 
In  Syria  were,  for  the  most  part,  Egyptian,  the  Syrian 
conscripts  being  usually  sent  to  Egypt,  anil  replaced  by 
others  from  thence.  '1  he  discipline  liitrodiued  luto  the 
Syrian  army  was  copied  from  tliiit  of  the  I'rench.  Ibra- 
h  in  Pacha  hod  the  address  to  disarm  all  the  civil  pop., 
and  attempted  to  settle  some  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  on 
the  slvlrts  ol  the  Desert,  But  snhseqncnt  events  appear 
to  have  restored  their  arms  to  the  former  ;  and  the  latter, 
most  probably,  prowl  lawlessly  over  the  country,  us  here- 
tofore. 

The  public  refrni'e  in  1830,  deilved  from  the  land, 
house,  cattle,  rapltailon,  toleration,  &c.  taxes,  govern- 
ment tents,  flnes,  customs,  and  aclrnf  duties,  Xc,  was 
3  C  4 
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supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  WSfiOOL;  but  the 
expenditure  iu  tlie  same  year  was  estimated  at  nearly 
1,200,000/.,  the  deficiency  having  been  made  up  by  con- 
tributions from  Egypt. 

The  mhabitanls  of  Syria  comprise  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent races,  consisting  partiy  ol^  tlie  posterity  of  those 
who  occupied  the  country  when  it  was  overrun  hy  the 
Arabs,  that  is,  of  the  Greelis  of  the  lower  empire ; 
partly  of  the  posterity  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  the 
country ;  and  partiy  Turks,  or  Ottomans.  And  these, 
again,  nave  licen  intermixed  with  each  other,  with  the 
crusaders,  who  invaded  and  held  a  portion  of  the  country 
for  a  consideralile  perioil,  and  with  tlie  wandering  Be- 
douins, Kurds,  &c.  But,  liow  different  soever  tlieir  origin, 
these  races  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  equally 
naturalised  to  the  country.  The  inliabs.  are  generally 
of  a  middling  stature  ;  those  belonging  to  the  southern 
are  more  swarthy  than  those  belonging  to  the  northern 
plains ;  and  tliese,  again,  than  those  belonging  to  the 
mountains.  On  Lebanon,  indeed,  and  in  the  moimtain- 
ous  districts  generally,  the  complexion  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  iniiabs.  of  the  S.  of  France. 
Arabic  is  the  general  language  of  the  country ;  and  Vol. 
ney  affirms,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  NIcbuhr, 
that  neitlier  Syriac  nor  modern  Greeli  ia  any  where  in 
common  use. 

But  nntwithstimding  the  family  or  national  resem- 
blance hy  which  the  .Syrians  are  now  distinguished,  they 
are  distributed  into  different  classes  or  tribes,  all  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  more  ur  fewer  particulars.  Of 
these  tribes,  one  of  the  most  famous  is  that  of  the 
Druses,  occupying  the  S.  imrts  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  parts  of'  the  Haouran,  &c.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Araliic  origin,  and  to  be  disciples  of  a 
Mnhammnian  heretic  of  the  lOth  century.  'Iheir  re. 
ligion,  notwithstanding  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Jowett, 
Mr.  Itohinson,  ami  others,  still  continues  involved  in  a 
good  deal  of  mystery.  According  to  Voliicy,  tliey  apiiear 
to  have  a  contempt  for  all  that  the  Mohammedans  hold 
most  sacred  ;  for,  he  says,  they  neither  practise  circum- 
'Cislou,  nor  prayer,  nor  fasting,  nor  observe  festivals  nor 
prnhibitinns  ;  and  tliat  they  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and 
allow  of  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters,  though 
not  between  fathers  and  children.  They  have  an  emir 
of  their  own,  and  enjoy  a  rnde  independence,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  Iheir  "  openness,  sincerity,  and  engaging 
manners"  {Clarke,  iv.3(i(i.)  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  learned,  or 
initiated  (aiuuO  and  unlearned,  iniinltiated  [tUahels).  The 
former,  who  enjoy  various  privileges,  are  distinguished 
by  their  white  turbans.  Robinson  says  that  "  the  un- 
initiated perform  no  religious  rite  whatever,  unless  when 
circumstances  oblige  tliem  to  assume  the  apjiearance  of 
mussulmen."  (11.11.)  They  are  eminently  tolerant ; 
and  live  on  good  ti'rms  with  bntli  Christians  and  KIo- 
hammedans.  Mr.  Klliot  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Druses.  "  Outwardly,"  savs  he,  "  they  are  moral  in 
their  deportment ;  Iml  it  is  (loubted  u  lietlier  similar  de- 
corum prevails  behind  the  scenes.  Though  polygamy 
be  permitted,  yet  few  have  more  liian  one  wife,  who, 
however,  may  be  divorced  at  pleasure.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hospitable  ;  yet,  where  no  breach  of  huipltality 
is  involved,  the  rights  of  l)loo<l  and  friendship  are  un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed  to  interest  They  have  little 
personal,  but  much  puldic  pride.  Tlie  women  are  dis- 
tinguished hy  an  appendage  as  stnmge,  utimeaning,  and 
hideous,  as  female  fancy  ever  devised.  Other  nations 
may  laugh  at  the  long  trains  of  the  ladles  of  Kngland, 
the  infantine  shoos  of  China,  or  the  monstrous  nose- 
rings of  India ;  l)iit  the  tantour  of  Lebanon  surpasses 
thi-m  all.  It  Is  a  plated,  silver,  or  gilt  tube,  resembling 
a  straight  horn,  IM  inches  long,  anil  standing  nut  like  a 
unicorn's,  at  an  angle  of  4.'i'^  Irnni  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, or  from  one  side  of  the  head  ;  it  is  fastened  hy 
means  of  a  spring,  l)ai,inccd  hy  .I  heavy  tassels  hanging 
down  the  liack,  anil  covered  with  a  white  transparent 
veil."     H:iliiil'»  Trnv.,  il.) 

The  Mnruniles  are  a  (Christian  sect,  principaiiy  inha- 
biting tlie  country  almut  I.elianon,  niijaccnt  to  the 
Driines.  Thcyiirl)iliiali'd  in  the  iltli  century,  anil  profess 
themselves  to  he  lollnwerri  of  the  monk  Maroii.  whence 
tiicir  name.  Tliey  ell'ei  ted  a  iinliin  wllli  the  church  of 
Itome,  from  which  they  hail  never  illffcreil  very  widely, 
alHint  I'il'i  They  are  dlviiiiil  Into  the  two  clnmes  of 
•  heiksor  chi<f».  and  comninn  peii|ile,  and  liave  a  spiritn.il 
heail,  with  the  title  of  I'alriiircli  of  Antloch.  They  are 
all  hiisliandmen  ;  proiictly  is  sacred  amongst  them  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  liear  a  guiKl  char.icter.  Like  the 
Druses,  they  have  sncceiiled  in  niaint.tiulng  their  hide- 
liendeiice,  paying  merely  a  nioderati'  trilinte  to  the 
pachas.  The  Metiialls.  aiinlher  trllie,  are  Syrian  Mo- 
hammedans, of  the  .shiite,  ur  I'ersiiin  seii.     The  Ansa- 

rlans.  Yeildi,  Sainarilaii»..tc..tiav iinpllcateil  religious 

systems,  partly  Mohaininedaii  and  partly  idolatrous ; 
but  for  accounts  ot  these  and  the  other  Syrian  lnhe«,  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  /  ii/Mr.i/,  wliiih  ktill  tolitiiiues 
to  be  (he  best  wurk  on  this  lolure'sting  region. 
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The  ancient  hislory  of  Paleitine  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  sacred  writings.  Under  Solomon,  it  be- 
came a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ;  and  after  undergoing 
various  vicissitudes,  it  finally  became  tributary  to  the 
Romans.  At  the  period  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  it 
was  divided  into  5provs.,  Judea,  Samaria,Oa1ilee,  Persa, 
and  Idumea.  We  have  already  (art.  Jerusalem)  noticed 
the  conquest  and  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus,  and 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  In  more  modern  times 
the  Holy  Land  became  the  seat  of  a  violent  struggle.  A 
singular  combination  of  credulity  and  superstition  gave 
birth  to  the  crusades ;  and  for  some  centuries  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  blood-thirsty  fanatics  upon  the 
East.  At  length,  after  oceans  of  blood  had  been  spent, 
the  victories  of  Saladtn  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable 
phreniy.     In  1516,  the  country  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Very  recently,  or  in  1832,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemct 
All,  pacha  of  Egypt,  undertook  and  speedily  effected  the 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  doubtful,  as  al- 
ready seen,  whether  they  would  have  gained  any  thing 
by  the  change  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  tu 
show  that  they  could  have  lost  any  thing.  The  great  Eu- 
ropean powers,  however,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
deterinined  not  to  permit  Syria  to  be  disunited  from  the 
Porte  ;  and  in  1841),  a  British  fleet,  after  a  sliort  but  tre- 
mendous cannonade,  took  Acre,  and  Ibrahim  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  evacuate  the  province.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  that  the  states  by  whom  this  revoiutiiin 
was  effected  took  any  step  whatever  to  ensure  the  better 
government  of  the  country  in  future  ;  to  obviate  any  one 
of  the  grievances  by  which  it  has  been  oppressed,  or 
to  make  any  stipidation  of  any  kind  in  favour  of  the 
inliahitants. 

In  the  art.TvHG,  the  reader  will  find  some  notice  of 
the  history  of  Phoenicia.  (.Sve  Helanili  Pnhstina  ;  Bow- 
ring,  Sic.,  ISf/i.  on  Syria  ,-  Castilte,  La  Surie  sous  Melu:- 
metMli  t  Marmonl,  rui/age,  tic.,  ii.  Hi.  ;  Rutsell'i  Alepim; 
Volney,  p,issiin  ;  Elliot,  H'ilde,  Itobinson,  Addison,  Sic. : 
J»/orf.  7V«B.,i.ii.  iii.,&c.) 

SZK(iKDlN,  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary^  co. 
Csongrad,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Theiss,  where 
It  is  joined  by  the  Maros,  (iO  m.  VV.N.W.  Arad,  and  Kw) 
m.  S.E.  Pesth.  Pop.  3'i,200.  (Berghaus.)  It  consiiits 
of  the  town-proper,  tolerably  well  built,  and  chiefly  in. 
habited  by  Germans ;  the  fortress,  the  residence  of  a 
commandant  and  garrison,  connecteil  with  the  town  liy 
two  bridges  ;  the  upper  and  lower  suburb,  and  the  corn 
market.  It  has  a  house  of  correction  (widch,  according 
to  the  itust.  Nat.  Encyc.  is  the  only  one  In  Hungary), 
a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  Plarlst  college,  military  schiml, 
&c. ;  and  is  the  see  of  a  Lireek  protnpapas.  Paget  says 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  towns  in  Hungary :  it 
has,  however,  a  good  deal  of  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  soil.i, 
soap,  and  tohaixo,  with  several  soap  and  other  factories. 
It  aUo  supplies  some  of  the  best  river  craft  In  the  king- 
dom.   (Berghaus i  Paget' s  llungary.  Sic,  i.li^\. 


TABRIZ,  or  TAURIS,  a  city  of  Persia,  prnv.  Adicr- 
bijan,  of  wiiich  It  is  the  cap.,  in  a  large  and  fine  plain,  on  a 
small  river  which  falls  into  I,ake  Uruinea,320m.W.N.\V. 
Teheran,  lat.  38°  10'  N.,  long.  400,17'  K.  Its  nop.  was 
estimated  by  Chardin  at  upwards  of  half  a  million ;  lint 
it  has  declined  so  much  In  the  interval,  that  it  is  now 
proliably  under  30,000;  and  it  is  said  liy  Mr.  Klnneir  to 
oe  one  of  the  most  wretched  cities  he  had  seen  in  Persia. 
(.I'irsian  Empire, \>.  \h\  )  Being  surrmnided  by  a  forest 
of  orchards,  it  appears  from  the  high  ground  above  it  to 
be  of  immense  extent  j  and  a  modern  traveller  considers 
the  circuit  of  tlie  gardens  of  I'nbris  to  measure  not  lets 
than  30  ni.  (limwlitison  in  (leog.  Journal,  \. 'i.)  Hut 
the  town  Itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
is  only  aliuut  .1^  in.  in  circuit ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a 
brick  wall  and  towers,  and  Is  entered  by  si-ven  gates.  It 
has  few  pnlille  buildings  of  note :  the  princliial  Is  the  cl. 
tadel  of  AliSliah,a|iart  of  uliieli  Is  now  converted  Into  an 
arsenal,  where  niaiiy  Kuropean  artisans  are  or  hav(>  liei  ii 
emploviil.  A  coiuliierablo  portion  of  the  pop.  live  in 
llie  suburbs,  wliich  straggle  over  the  area  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  are  built  of  its  ruins.  Tabriz  is  said  hy 
D'Anville  to  represent  the  ancient  tiatixiien.  whire 
(•jrus  deposited  the  treasures  of  t'riesns.aiid  wliicli  was 
aflerwarils  taken  by  Ueraclltis  ;  and  it  has  lieen  also  su|)- 

iiiised  to  lie  identical  with  the  r<iiC(i(  of  Ptoleiny. 
int,  according  to  other  authorities.  It  was  bnilt  nmlr 
llaniiin  al  llaschid,  uf  wlmni  It  was  certainly  a  ravoiirlte 
residence.  Its  trade,  wliU'b  was  liirnierly  extensive,  has 
greatly  declined.  Few  cities  have  suffered  so  innch  fnitii 
the  ravages  of  war  ami  earthtitiakes.  Its  cllinate  i, 
pralsi'd  by  the  niitives  lor  ils  salnlirlly  ;  lint  the  cliani;'  ■. 
of  teiiipcratui'v  are  extremely  great  and  suddin,aiid  iii 
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TADCASTEIl, 

winter  the  cold  Is  so  intense,  that "  many  instances  hare 
occurred  of  individuals,  accidentally  excluded  from  the 
city  by  arriving  after  the  gates  were  shut,  being  found 
froten  to  death  in  the  morning."  (Mod.  Trav.,  xiil.  256— 
a.W ;  Kinneir' t  Persian  Empire,  l(C.) 

TAUCASTEK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
W.  Hiding,  CO.  York,  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter 
of  York,  and  partly  in  Barkstonc-Ash  wapent.,  on  the 
Wharf,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  ;  10  m.  W.S.W. 
York.  Area  of  par.,  (i,l(K)  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831, 
■i,t<5.5.  The  town  is  well  Iniilt.  The  church,  which  is 
handsome,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  fine  tower. 
I  Hickman's  Gothic  Arcliitccture.)  Tlie  living,  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  Lord  Egremont,  is  worth  ii4W.  a  year.  It 
has  chapels  for  Methodists  and  other  dissenters,  Jesus' 
hospital  for  four  poor  men,  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sunday  schools, 
for  some  of  which  spacious  buildings  have  been  erected, 
&c.  There  are  no  manufactures,  but  a  good  deal  of  retail 
trade.  Markets  on  Thursdays.  Fairs,  last  Wednesday  in 
April,  May,  and  Oct.,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

TAGANllOG,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Russia  in 
F.iirope,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  N.E,  angle  of  the  sea  of 
Azofi,  denominated  the  gulph  of  the  Don,  about  10m. 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  ;  lat.  47°  12'  48"  N.,  long. 
3H"39'E.  Pop.  about  18,000.  The  foundations  of  Ta- 
ganrog were  laid  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1698  ;  but  it 
afterwards  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  ;  and  it 
w.is  not  till  the  reign  of  Catliarine  II.  that  it  became  of 
any  considerable  importance.  It  has  ten  churches,  of 
which  three  are  built  of  stone;  a  gymnasium,  a  poor's 
hospital.  Sec.  It  was  intended  by  Its  illustrious  founder 
to  replace  AzofT,  tlie  ancient  emporium  of  the  Don,  the 
port  of  which  had  become  all  but  Inaccessible ;  and  its 
whole  consequence  is  derived  from  tills  circumstance,  or 
from  its  being  the  entrepflt  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast 
cunntries  traversed  by  that  great  river.  The  exports 
cDiuist  principally  of  corn,  particularly  wheat;  iron  and 
hardware  from  Tula ;  with  cordage,  linen,  and  sail  cloth, 
copper,  tallow,  wool,  le.itber,  furs,  wax,  ashes,  caviar, 
isinglass,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  drysalteries,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  spices, 
dye  stufft,  tobacco,  sugar,  eofTee,  v-vc.  Tlie  largest  portion 
liy  far  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  C  iistantinople, 
.Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish  ports :  but  a  good  deal  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  ports  ; 
and  there  Is  an  extensive  coasting  trade  with  Oilissa  and 
oilier  Kussian  ports.  In  IKMi  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Taganrog  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to 
7,122,277  roubles,  and  that  of  tlic  imports  to  7,81)4,1 18  do., 
the  value  of  the  exports  to  Hussian  iiorts  amounting, 
during  the  same  year,  to  3,(l8'J,ft21}  roubles,  and  that  of 
the  imports  to  l,82»,233  do. 

.Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  built  to  obviate  the  dlfH- 
cullies  that  had  to  be  encountered,  by  vessels  entering 
the  Don,  through  the  slialluwiiess  of  the  water,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  care  would  be  taken  to  (ilacc  it 
in  a  piislllon  in  which  it  should  be,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
free  from  this  defect.  Tills  important  consideration 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  In  a  great  measure  over- 
looked. The  gulph  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  8  to  9  ft.  water,  and  even 
these  cannot  ai'proach  within  less  than  about  700  yards 
of  the  town,  'rhey  are  principally  loaded  by  carts,  drawn 
each  by  a  single  horse,  the  expenses  being  so  very  con- 
siilerable  tliat  it  coats  from  120  to  l.'M)  copecks  to  ship  a 
clietwert  of  wheat. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  Kertsch,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait  of  Venikali, 
adenflt  for  the  iiroduco  of  the  sea  of  AzofT;  and  while 
the  latter  woulu  be  much  easier  of  access  to  foreign 
ships,  the  coasters  that  at  present  bring  down  the  pro- 
iliicts  of  the  basin  of  the  l)on  from  Nakhitelievan  and 
Itiistolf  to  Tagaiimg,  would  be  able  to  bring  them  direct 
to  Kertsch,  where  they  might  be  lainled  and  shipped 
with  iiiiich  greater  facility,  and  less  expense.  In  IMIli, 
;i;i  vessels  arrived  at,  and  7:ill  sailed  from,  Taganrog ; 
hut  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  they  were 
rlileHy  of  small  burden.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
foreign  houses,  the  inercliants  are  mostly  all  either 
(!ri  iK«,  or  of  (ireek  origin,  and  are  not  wealthy. 

The  emperor  Alexaiiiler,  whose  leign  will  always  form 
aiiieniiiralile  anil  brilliant  ocra  In  the  history  of  Kussia, 
ex|iired  at  Taganrog  on  the  I'.ith  of  November,  IW."). 
(For  further  particulars  see  Sclmilxler,  La  Hmsie,  p. 
717. ;  llanemtiiter  on  the  Triule  i\f  the  Illaek  Sea,  p.  31, 
^1'. ;  and  Kussian  (\fficial  Aeeuunis  ,) 

TAtilJS  (Span.  1'ajv.  Portiig.  Tejo),  the  principal  and 
Miiist  celebrated  river  of  the  Span,  peninsula,  tlirougli 
the  eentrc  of  wliicli  it  flows  from  E.  to  W.,  between  the 
liiisins  of  the  Ebrii  and  Douro  ini  the  N,  and  the  Gua- 
illaiia  on  the  S.  It  has  Its  source  in  the  Sierra  Alliar- 
raeiii,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  New  Castile,  about 
lat.  4(1"  2.V  N.,  long.  1"  :W  W.,  lid  in.  W.  Teruel,  and 
only  90  in.  from  the  Mediterranean.  At  llrst  it  runs 
N,W.,lint  alter  having  been 
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cuurie  is  generally  W.  or 


en  jiiined  by  the   Molina,  its  i  fiiri'ea 
S.W.,  through  Ni'w  Castile  1  iliigtii 


and  Eitremadura,  in  Spain:  and  in  Portugal  between 
Beira  and  Alemtejo,  and  through  Eatremadura  to  tho 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  after  expanding  into  a  wide 
sestuary,  about  7  m.  below  Lisbon.  Ita  entire  length  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  600  m.,  about  3-4th8  of  which  are 
In  Spain.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Jarania,  Al- 
berche,  Alagon,  and  Zezere  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  del 
Monte,  Salor,  Sora,  &c.,  from  the  S.  Aranjuez,  Toledo, 
Talavera,  Almarez,  Alcantara,  Abrantes,  Punheto,  San- 
tarem,  and  Lisbon,  are  on  its  banks.  At  its  entrance 
into  Portugal,  the  Tagus  is  130  yards  in  width,  and  at 
Punheto  upwards  of  300  yards.  Above  Lisbon,  it  ex- 
pt^ds  into  a  wide  basin,  from  2  m.  to  7  m.  across  ;  but 
opposite  that  city  its  breiidth  contracts  to  less  than  2  m. 
The  Tagua  haa  been  celebrated,  both  in  antiquity  and 
in  modern  times,  for  ita  pictureaque  beauty  :  nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  incorrect  than  these  poetical  de- 
Bcriptlona.  It  flows,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  through 
an  arid  country,  bare  of  wood,  and  uncultivated;  its 
banks  are  generally  steep,  ita  current  impetuoua,  and  its 
waters  turbulent  and  muddy.  It  was  famoua  in  antiquity 
for  ita  golden  aanda :  Toffus  aur(feris  arenis  celebra. 
tur.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22. ;  aee,  also,  Silius 
//oWcuj,  lib.  vii.  V.  7.'i5. ;  Ovidii  Metamorph.,  Wb.  ii.  v .  ■ 
251.,  &c.)  At  present,  however,  very  few  particles  of 
gold  are  ever  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river ;  and 
though  they  may  have  been  more  abundant  in  antiquity, 
the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  la  Indebted  for 
ita  celebrity,  in  this  respect,  rather  to  the  yellow  colour 
of  its  sands  than  to  its  gold. 

Hitherto  the  Tagus  above  Lisbon  has  not  been  of 
much  commercial  importance,  though  it  be  navigable  as 
high  as  Abrantes.  Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  to 
render  it  navigable  from  Toledo,  and  even  .\raiijuez ; 
and  no  doubt,  should  the  present  liberal  government 
maintain  its  footing  in  Spain,  this  will  be  eflected. 
Inglia  says,  that  in  the  winter  of  1820,  the  paasago 
downwards  to  tho  sea  was  successfully  undertaken  by  a 
boat  from  Toledo.  But,  he  adds,  "  this  could  not  have 
been  done  at  any  other  season  ;  because,  in  dry  weather, 
the  water  Is  in  many  places  almost  wholly  diverted  from 
its  natural  channel,  for  the  use  of  the  mills  that  have 
been  erected  upon  Its  banks."  (Inglis's  Spain,  I.  297.; 
Mittano  Diccionario,  &c.  ;  i'etlarii  Geoeraphia  Antigua, 
I.  08.  &c.) 

TAIN,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  Of  Scotland,  co.  Ross, 
on  rising  ground,  near  tlie  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Dor- 
noch, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tain,  24  ra.  N.N. 
E.  Inverness.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor..  In  1841, 1867.  "Tain 
has  improved  of  late  years,  and  may  be  considered  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built, 
and  a  good  deal  of  ground  has  been  fenced.  It  possesses 
a  good  academy  (founded  in  1809),  which  has  attracted  a 
number  of  familes  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  but  it  has  little  or  no  manufacture,  and  the 
sand-bars  on  the  coast  deprive  it  of  any  advantage  it 
might  have  derived  from  its  niaritime  situation.  A  new 
entrance  into  the  town,  from  the  S.,  is  contemplated." 
(Pari.  Bound,  llepoit.)  It  has  a  handsome  par.  church, 
erected  in  1815,  a  grammar  school,  and  three  branch 
banks.  It  is  associated  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dor- 
noch, and  Kirkwall  in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  86.  It  is  governed  by  n 
provost,  2  balllles,  and  12  councillors.  Corporation  re- 
venue, in  1840,  »(!/. 

TALAVEIIA  DE  LA  REYNA,  a  city  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo,  on  the  'Tagus,  42  m.  W.  by 
N.  Toledo,  and  65  m.  S.W.  Madrid.  Pop.  about  8.000. 
It  stands  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  35  arches,  ond  ."ao  yds.  In  length.  'I'he  rem- 
nants of  old  fortlllcations  exist,  but  the  town  cannot,  at 
present,  bo  said  to  be  fortlUed.  "  The  modern  town  is 
very  Irregularly  built,  with  low  houses,  and  narrow  and 
lll-paveil  streets :  It  has  8  par,  churches,  8  monast<'ries, 
aiul  ,'i  nunneries,  which  appear  to  have  nothing  about 
them  remarkable,  (excent, perhaps,  the  collegiate  church, 
ill  which  IMIflanu  says  tliere  is  a  good  picture  of  the  As- 
suniptlini).  There  are  two  handsome  iilmedas,  or  public 
promenades,  which  are  but  little  frequented,  the  iiiliabs. 
being  as  generally  sunk  ill  apathy  and  sloth  as  In  thedaysof 
their  lounsinaii  Mariano."  ( ,Vei/.  7'i'(ii'.  xlx.  2'JI.)  Talavera 
has  an  economical  society,  schools  of  I.atin,  philosophy, 
theology,  \c.,  and  had  formerly  some  niiuiulacturcs  of 
silk,  stuffs,  and  porcelain.  Its  markets  are  tolerably  well 
sii|iplled  with  provisions.  It  Is  supposed  to  represent  tho 
Taliihriea  of  the  Uoniaiis  :  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  In 
714,  and  various  Moorish  remains  arc  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  city  and  Its  netghbourbooil.  After  many  vicissitudes 
it  w. IS  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  1109,  but  was  speedily 
rebuilt.  It  afterwards  beeaniu  an  ap.inagc  of  the  queens 
of  Spain,  w  hence  Its  name. 

In  modern  times  It  has  been  rendiTed  famous  by  the 

obstinate  battle  fought  In  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  '.17th 

and  '28th  of  July,  18119,  between  the  llrltlsb  and  Siianlsli 

under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (now  Duke  i>t  Wei- 


111),   and  the  French   iinilir  josepli    lluonaparle 
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Malited  by  MarthitU  Jourdan  and  Victor.  The  French, 
who  nommencdd  the  attack,  were  repulied  at  all  pointa. 
The  slaughter  wai  great,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  lidei. 
(  Mariano ;  Napier t  Pennmlar  War,  il.  393,  &c.) 

TAMBOFF.acentriil  government  of  European  Ruula, 
principally  between  the  Aid  and  5Ath  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  40th  and  VM  of  K.  long.,  having  N.  Vladimir  and 
NiJnI-Novgorod,  R.  Peniaand  Sarato,  S.  Voronege,  and 
W.  chiefly  the  latter  and  RIalian.  Iti  length  N.  to  S.  is 
about  380  m.,  breadth  varying  firom  100  to  S-W  m.  Area, 
a4.4«)sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1838,  1,591,700.  Surface  flat,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  parts,  where  it  Is  sliihtlylundulatlng.  Frin- 
cinal  rivers,  the  Tsna  and  MocKsha,  tributaries  of  the 
OVa,  flowing  N. ;  and  the  Vorona,  a  tributary  of  the  Don, 
flowing  8.  In  the  N.  the  soil  Is  sandy  and  marshy ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  principally  the  marshes, 
being  covoreil  with  forests  :  in  the  E.,  or  iteppe,  so  called 
IVom  Its  being  bare  of  wood,  the  soil  consists  principally 
of  a  black  mould,  and  is  comparatively  fertile.  The 
government  comprises  in  ail  5,912,222  declatines  (a  decia- 
Iineis2'7  Kng.  acre),  which,  according  to  the  notice 
published  In  IKKI.  by  M.  Korsakolf,  formerly  vice  go- 
vernor of  TambofT,  were  distributed  as  follow.:  — 


Cu1tlvAt«d  and  culllvAbIc  lands 
Mi*adnwH  and  pasture  grounds 
Pomu  of  lh«  crown         -  -    l.'i.1,7B81 

— Individuals        ■  ■    881,07.1/ 

Towiu  and  TiUaui*s,  wlUi  their  deiienduncles 

Communal  |i/o|wrtles 

Hoadi,  manlii.'a,  and  waste  lands    • 

ToUl 


Dedatlnes. 
V,a»i,177 
1,AI.1,3SS 
1, 03.^,44 1 

93,197 

7iifi,74!) 
315,170 

S,91!i,S2« 


Com  Is  the  principal  product ;  but,  according  to  the 
nfllclal  accounts,  the  crops  are  extremely  variable,  and 
scarcities  frequently  occur.  The  crop  of  1802,  for  ex- 
ample, was  estimated  at  9,294,827  clietwerts,  and  that  of 
1821  at  only  5.223,79ij  chet.  (a  chetwert  =  6  bushels 
nearly).  In  1832,  an  abundant  year,  800,000  chetwerts 
wore  exported  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  We  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  so  particular  in 
these  notices,  but  for  the  fact  of  its  having  been  stated,  in 
n  consular  return  from  Petersburg,  that  In  183.'>  no 
fewer  than  38,000,000  quarters  of  corn  were  produced  in 
tills  government  I  That  any  public  ulHcer  should  have 
made  such  a  statement,  and  that  the  Foreign  ORlce 
sIxMild  have  printed  It  without  note  or  comment  of  any 
kinu.  is,  if  not  a  singular,  at  all  events  rather  a  remark- 
al)le  fireumstancp.  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  the  utmost 
coiillilence,  that  the  entire  proilnce  of  the  government 
never  amounted  to  12  million  quarters,  either  In  1835  or 
any  other  year.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  culti- 
vated and  cultivable  lands  in  tlie  government  amount  to 
about  2,'22<),(KK)  deciatiiies,  or  to  very  near  <;,flflO,000  acres. 
Now,  supposing  this  land  to  Iw  a// in  cultivation  (which 
it  is  not),  the  invariable  practice  hero  is  to  take  two  crops 
and  then  fallow,  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  land  is  con- 
stantly waste,  leaving  4  millions  of  acres  iiniler  crop.  If 
cacii  acre  produced,  at  an  average,  3  quarters,  the  total 
lirotluco  would  IH)  12  million  quarters;  but  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  N.  half  of  tlio  government, 
wiiere  tiie  return  Is  said  nut  to  exceed  3  or  4  times  the 
scml,  it  will  be  Immediately  seen,  that  if  we  estimate  the 
entire  produce  In  ordinary  years  at  0,000,000  quarters, 
wn  shall  most  probably  be  a  good  deal  beyond  rather  than 
within  the  mark.  It  is  to  ne  observed,  too,  tliat  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  produce  is  rye,  wheat  not  con- 
stituting aliove  one  filth  part  of  the  total  produce  ;  and 
we  may  farther  observe,  that  it  would  cost  from  i.Sj.  to 
80>.  to  convey  a  quarter  of  this  wheat  either  to  Peters- 
burg or  to  a  ship  in  the  roads  off  Taganrog,  in  the  sea 
of  Asdff,  The  (teusantry  are  well  treated,  and  in  good 
rircumitanees.  Hemp  is  extensively  grown  ;  the  value 
nf  the  quantity  exporteil  amounting,  according  to  iiclinit- 
ller.  to  l,(KIO,0(KI  roubles  a  year. 

The  forests  along  llie  Mocksha  supply  a  goml  deal  of 
timber  for  ship  and  boat  building;  and  the  Inliabs.  are 
tiiere  princlpiiliy  wood- cutters,  carpenters,  coopers,  or 
pitch  and  tar  makers.  Cattle,  principally  brought  from 
the  steppes  of  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  the  (Caucasus, 
are  numerous,  and  are  extensively  fattened  for  the  neigli- 
hoiiring  governments,  and  f'-r  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
In  1832  the  still k  of  sheep  was  estimated  at  i,U0ll,0(i0 
h(-ad,  and  070,(100  hogs.  The  horses  belonging  to  the 
gentry  are  giMMl,  and  have  been  much  iin|iroved  by  the 
(liid  kept  by  the  OriiilT  family  ;  Itut  the  horses  of  tlie  pea- 
santry are  wretched.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  elolli 
Is  carried  on  to  a  cimsiderable  extent.  Peter  the  fireat 
estal)iishe<l  an  extensive  ciutli  manufartory.  for  the  service 
nrgovernment,  at  tlie  village  of  Bondarl.  Thi.i,  however, 
was  burnt  down  in  IH3i>  ;  lint  having  been  since  rebuilt 
on  a  great  scale,  it  now  ( 1842)  gives  einpioynient  to  about 
a.OlKI  males,  and  i ,  1 IVI  females  :  the  eonsumptlon  of  wool 
Is  statiHl  at  AO.tXXI  poods  a  year :  and  besides  liiniishlng 
440,000  arschluei  of  cloth  annually  fur  the  army,  It  pro- 
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duces  other  goods,  worth  1,600,000  roublM.  It  hu  also 
numerous  forges,  distilleries,  tallow  fkctorles,  mills  (of 
which  a  very  fine  one  belongs  to  Count  KontalsofT),  Ik. 
Principal  towns,  TambofT,  Morchansk,  Chatok,  J^latma, 
Lipetsk,  &c.  (See  Schnitzler,  La  Rutn'e,  p.  361 ;  Pottart 
das  Kaiterth  Ruislund,  p.  S63.  ;  Venablet'  Ruttia,  p. 
333,  &c.) 

Tahdofp,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  about  the  centre  of  which  It  Is  situated, 
on  the  Tsna,  385  m.  S.E.  Moscow  ;  lat.  82°  43*  12"  N., 
long.  41°  45'  15"  E.  Pop.,  in  1830,  according  to  an  offl. 
elal  statement,  20,147.  The  town,  which'  is  about  2  m. 
In  length,  by  I  m.  In  breadth,  was  originally  founded  and 
fortifled  in  1636  as  a  defence  against  the  Incursions  of  tlie 
Nogal  Tartars.  The  houses  are  principally  of  wood ; 
but  there  are  various  stone  churches,  a  large  monastery, 
gymnasium,  civil  hospital,  a  military  orphan  asylum,  &c. 
In  the  school  of  cadets  at  TamtrnfT,  about  100  pupils, 
sons  of  nobles,  are  Instructed  In  French,  German,  mili- 
tary  exercises,  &c. ;  and  the  most  Intelligent  are  alter- 
wards  sent  to  the  corps  de  cadets  at  Petersburg,  A  high 
school  for  young  ladies  was  founded  in  1834,  and  there 
are  various  other  schools.  Manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  alum,  vitriol,  &c.  are  established  ;  and  the  town 
has  active  general  trade. 

TAME,  a  river  of  England.    See  Thames. 

TAMWORTII,  a  pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  principally  in  the  co.  Staflbrd,  but 
paatly  niso  in  Warwickshire,  being  divided  Into  two  parti 
by  the  Tame,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Anker,  64  m.  S.E. 
Lichlield.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  the  Boundary  Act 
made  co-extensive  with  the  par.,  12,920  acres.  Pop.  of 
do.,  in  1831,  7,182.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  a  hand, 
some  bridge  is  thrown  across  each  of  the  rivers.  Ac. 
cording  to  the  Munic.  Bound.  Rep.,  the  pop.  of  both  the 
bor.  and  par.  appeared,  at  the  time  (1837),  to  be  station- 
ary, or  decreasing  rather  than  otherwise.  This  may  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  tlie  decay  of  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  place,  and  to  the  breaiklng  up  of  tlie 
large  establishment  of  the  late  Sir  K.  Peel.  The  town 
was  not  then  lighted  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  cbout  to 
assess  themselves  under  the  general  act  for  that  |urpose. 
The  gas  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  now 
well  lighted.  It  is  paved  at  the  ex|>ensc  of  the  corpn- 
ration.  The  par.  cliurch,  dedicated  to  St.  Editha,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  nunnery. 
"  It  is  a  large,  handsome  edifice,  with  a  line  tower,  and 
a  crypt  under  part  of  the  church.  Some  portions  arc  of 
decorated  date,  and  some  perpendicular,  and  lioth  good; 
some  of  the  windows  have  had  very  fine  tracery.  In  the 
tower  is  a  curiouj  double  staircase."  (Rickman't  Goth. 
Arch.)  Numerous  monuments  adorn  the  interior  of 
tills  church.  The  Uvlng,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  \1fH. 
a  year,  Is  in  the  gift  of  —  nessington,  Esq.  There  are 
various  dissenting  chapels,  an  hospital  for  14  poor  men 
and  women,  founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Guy,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  hospital  In  Southwark  which 
bears  Ills  name ;  a  grammar  school,  wliich  received  en. 
dowments  lioth  from  Edward  VI  and  ICIizabcth.  Very 
recently  a  free-school  has  been  established  by  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  there  are  other  schools,  lloys 
from  the  grammar  school  are  eligible  to  a  scholarship  in 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  a  native  of  the  town  to 
u  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  an 
artillcial  height,  near  the  town.  Is  Tamwortn  Castle,  a 
seat  of  the  Townshend  family.  This  cnstie,  though 
now  much  modernised,  is  of  grrat  antiquity,  having, 
according  to  some  authorities,  been  founiled  liy  Ktlicl- 
dcda,  daughter  of  All'red.  It  was  conferred,  witli  the 
town  of  Tamworth,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on 
Robert  de  Marnilon,  T.ord  of  Fontenay  in  Norinnnrty, 
the  exploits  of  one  of  whose  supposed  descendants  hnve 
been  immortalised  in  the  licst  of  .Scott's  poems. 

<;alieo-priiiting,  and  the  manufacture  of  superfine 
narrow  woollen  cloths,  were  the  chief  branches  of  In- 
dustry nt  Tamworth ;  but  of  late  years  tliey  have  ma- 
teriaily  declined. 

Tamworth,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wntling 
.Street,  was  a  place  of  much  consequence,  and  the  fii- 
vourite  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings  during  the  llcp- 
tarciiy.  It  appears  to  iiave  bein  a  borough  iiy  prescrlp- 
llon  ;  but  was  re-incorporated  by  Klizalielh.  The  mu. 
nicipni  boroiiRli,  which  is  much  less  extensive  thim  llie 
parilainent.iry  borough,  is  governed  by  4  aidernien  ami 
12  coiineilliirs ;  it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace, 
thougii  quarter  scssiims  for  civil  causes  are  held.  Corp. 
revenue,  in  1 840,  ;I77/.  7s.  8d.  The  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  municipal  aflhirs  of  tlie  difl'urcnt  bors., 
speak  higiily  of  the  past  government  of  Tainwnrlli. 
"  Tiic  governing  liody  is  wholly  self-elected :  it  docs 
not  appear,  liowever,  that  the  power  thus  vested  in  the 
boily  has  Ikmii  in  any  respect  aliused.  Neither  iliies  it 
appear  that  tlie  corporation,  eitlier  as  regards  theap. 
poMitmeiit  of  meniliers  to  the  bmly  corporate,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  francliise,  liave  iM'en  sHi)jefttn 
the  o|ieratiuii  of  any  undue  local'  iiiiliicncc.     The  ab- 
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sence  of  all  complaint  leadi  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
obiects  of  municipal  government  have  been  satlafactorily 
attained  In  thla  borough  ;  that  tho  governing  body  has 
been  judiciously  selected,  justice  well  administered, 
and  the  revenues  carefully  applied  to  public  purposes." 
Tamworth  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
risht  of  voting  waa  in  the  inhabitnnta  paying  ecot  and 
lot  Beg-  electora,  in  1839  40,501.  The  present  dis- 
tinguished parliamentary  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart., 
has  represented  Tamworth  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
has  been  one  of  Its  greatest  benefactors.  Ills  seat, 
Drayton  Manor,  ia  about  1  m.  S.  the  town.  (Mun.  Corp. 
and  Bound.  Kept.  Appendix, Stc.) 

TANJORE,  a  diatr.  of  Hindostan,  preaid.  Madras, 
and  one  of  the  moat  valuable  in  British  India,  ranking 
in  point  of  cultivation  and  productiveness  next  to  Burd- 
wanln  Bengal.  It  lies  nrineipally  between  lat.  10°  and 
110  30',  and  the  79th  and  8Uth  degs.  of  E.  long.,  having 
N  the  distr.  of  Trichlnopoly.  W.  Madura,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  S.  and  E.  Area,  8,625  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
I  I'iS  730.  About  half  the  prov.  is  a  flat  alluvial  delta 
farmed  and  completely  irrigated  by  numerous  branches 
of  the  Coleroon,  which  constitutes  the  N.  Imundary. 
This  delta  Is  justly  considered  the  granairy  of  the  Madras 
territories ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  with  rice, 
which  Is  here  produced  iu  larger  quantities  and  with 
more  certainty  than  in  any  other  distr.  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  average  gross  produce  in  rice  (not  paddy)  yearly,  is 
estimated  at  58,04S  farec.  (Madras  New  Almanac, 
\U9  )  The  rest  of  the  diatr.  S.  of  the  delta  Is  on  a 
considerably  higher  level ;  Its  surface  is  undulating,  and 
it  comprises  many  varieties  of  soil. 

Taniore  was  formerly  assessed  under  the  ryot-war  sys- 
tem but  this  was  afterwards  alKtndoncd  <br  the  village 
siltiement,  under  which  last  both  the  revenue  and 
cultivation  have  Increased  very  considerably.  (Cotton, 
in  Hep.  1832.)    The  district  is  famous  for  its  excellent 

'"xhe  pop.  is  for  the  most  part  Hindoo,  and  chiefly 
agricultural ;  but  there  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk  stufli,  of  copper  utensils  at  Combocoonum,  Ma- 
nargooda,  &c.  These,  however,  have  declined  greatly 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  Importation  of  clieaper  Eng- 
lish goods,  though  some  manufactured  articles  are  still 
exported  with  the  agricultural  produce  to  Bengal,  Achin, 
Traiiquebar,  and  the  ailjacent  districts.  The  imports 
are  iron,  saltpetre,  dry  grain,  oil,  glue,  wax,  tamarinds, 
&c  from  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Trichlnopoly,  &c.  The 
trade  of  Tanjore  is  very  considerable :  in  l«37-38  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  2,619,259  rup. 
Total  public  revenue  in  the  same  year,  4,738,607  rup. ; 
exncndlture,  826,677  rup. ;  so  that  in  a  pecuniary  point 
ol  view  it  Is  a  very  valualile  possession. 

Tanjore  was  never  permanently  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Hindoo  Institutions  and  edlBces  have 
been  preserved  In  it  In  much  purity  and  perfection.  In 
almost  every  village  there  is  a  pagoda,  with  a  lofty  gate- 
way of  massive  tliough  not  elegant  architecture,  in  which 
sundry  Brahmins  are  maintained  ;  and  on  all  the  great 
roads  leading  to  these  places  are  choultries  for  the  ac- 
conmiodalion  of  pilgrims.  The  district  has  been  noted 
for  the  prevalence  of  lutteet.  In  antiquity  it  constituted 
llie  principality  of  Cliola,  whence  the  whole  coast  after- 
wards acquired  the  name  of  Coromandel.  It  was  con- 
qucreil  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1675 ;  but  we  came  quietly 
into  its  possession  in  1799,  on  condition  of  allowing  the 
rajah  a  lac  of  star  pagodas  and  a  fifth  jiart  of  its  nett  re- 
venue annually,  (iladrat  Almanac/or  1838;  Hamilton i 
and  Pari.  Heps.)  ,    ,       . 

Tanjore,  a  large  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr.  In  a  plain  S.  of  the  Coleroon,  and  l7Um..S.E. 
Madras.  Lat.  10°  45*  N.,  long.  79''  12'  E.  Us  pop.  la  not 
BUteil,  but  is  probably  from  35,000  to  40,0(10.  It  Is  said 
to  be  nearly  6  m.  in  circ,  and  consists  of  two  separate 
portions,  both  fortilied  ;  one  comprising  the  palace  and 
oilier  public  buildings  ;  and  the  other  a  celebrated  pa- 
goda, perhaps' the  tinest  specimen  In  India  of  a  pyramidi- 
cal  temple.  Its  grand  tower  la  199  ft.  In  height,  and  Is 
remarkalile  for  its  siniiilicity.  In  a  covered  area  In  this 
tcnipie  is  a  bull  carved  in  black  granite,  16  ft.  In  length, 
liy  I'^l  ft.  In  height,  deemed  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Hindoo  art.  Close  to  the  temple  stands  an  English 
church.  According  to  Hamilton,  Tanjore  appears  to 
have  been  pretty  strong'y  fortified  ;  and  the  city  Is  more 
regularly  built,  and  h.is  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  and 
nrnaniental  edidces  than  any  other  native  town  S.  of  the 
Krishna.  In  the  palace  is  a  group  of  the  lute  rajah  and 
Hi  tutor,  the  Danish  missionary  Schwartz,  executed  at 
the  desire  of  the  rajah  by  Flaxmun.  The  British  resi- 
dency Is  outside  the  walls  to  the  S.  Tanjore  was  unsiic- 
ccsiliilly  besieged  by  the  British  in  1749,  and  the  French 
In  17.^8 ;  but  wjis  taken  by  the  former  In  1773.  {Hamilton  / 
Hihir.  in  Mod.  Trav.,  tfc.) 

i'AOHMlNA  (ini.  Taurominium,  or  Tauromenium), 
a  town  of  .Sicily,  prov.  Messina,  cap.  canL,  on  a  high, 
craggy  nioiinlaln,  on  the  K.  const  of  the  Island,  about 


hair-#ay  between  Messina  and  Catania,  being  30  m. 
S.W.  the  former,  :and  31  m.  N.B.  the  latter.  Fop.,  In 
I83I,  3,929.  Trav'ellera  apeak  in  the  higheat  termt  of  the 
iurroundlng  acenery.  "  Were  1,"  says  Swinburne,  "  to 
name  a  place  that  posaesaea  every  grand  and  beauleoui 
qualification  for  forming  a  picture— .a  place  on  which  I 
ahould  wiah  to  employ  the  powera  of  a  Salvator  or  s 
Pouaain,  Taormina  should  be  the  object  of  my  choice. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  it  ia  in  a  large,  aubllme  style." 
It  ia  fortifiM  by  an  irregular  wall  and  lines,  constructed 
by  the  Saracens,  surmounted  by  an  old  Saracenic  caatle 
and  more  modem  worka ;  and  above  all,  on  the  aummlt 
of  a  tabled  cliff,  ia  the  inconalderable  town  and  military 
poat  of  Mola.    Though  Taormina  haa  an  immoderate 

Eroportion  of  conventa  and  large  bulldlnga,  it  ia  ill 
ullt  and  dirty,  and,  notwithatandlng  ita  elevated  altua- 
tlon,  It  is  said  to  be  but  Indifferently  healthy.  (Smyth.) 
On  a  fountain,  in  the  main  street,  part  of  the  statue  of  a 
centaur,  with  the  addition  of  a  copper  nimbus,  is  held  to 
represent  St.  Pancraa,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  ita  pro> 
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Taormina  has  some  aplendid  remalna  of  antiquity. 
Ita  theatre,  which  ia  moat  probably  of  Greek  origin,  la 
the  object  of  univeraal  admiration.    It  ia  of  very  ample 
dimenalons,  being  capable  of  accommodating  no  fewe^ 
than  40,000  spectators  (Smyth),  and  is  wonderfully  well 
preserved.    It  is  principally  excavated  in  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  its  seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock :   the 
proscenium  and  parts  connected  with  the  stage  are  built 
of  brick,  and  are  nearly  entire ;  the  space  allotted  to  the 
orchestra  is  also  preserved,  as  well  as  the  dreaalng- 
rooms  of  the  actors.    Its  greatest  breadth  (measured  on 
the  plan  in  RusteWs  Sicily)  is  about  360  ft. ;  its  extr'ime 
length,  300  ft. ;  and  it  is  so  admirably  contrived  that, 
even  now,  the  slightest  noise,  as  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  stage,  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  theatre.    The  seats  command  the  most  su- 
perb views  of  Mount  Etna,  Acl  Reale,  Catania,  and,  it  is 
said,  of  the  country  even  as  far  as  Syracuse.    "  The 
spot,"  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, "  seems  to  have  been  created 
for  a  public  edifice :  behind  and  before  are  steep  precU    . 
pices,  which  leave  just  room  sutHcient  to  place  this  most 
noble  and  magnificent  structure.    I  visited  it  frequently, 
and  never  left  it  without  regret."    (II.  193.)     In  addition 
to  the  theatre,  Taormina  haa  an  entire  aide  of  a  nauma- 
chia,  upwards  of  35U  ft.  in  length,  with  the  remalna  of  the 
aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  that  supplied  it  with  water  ; 
and  in  every  direction  round  the  town  are  sepulchres, 
cenotaphs,  tesselated  pavements,  remains  of  remarkable 
edifices,  &c.,  attesting  lis  ancient  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  churchea  have  little  remarkable,  though  that 
of  St.  Pancras  appeared  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  to  be  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  probably,  he  says,  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  the  town.    The  Dominican  convent  has  a  large 
court,  surrounded  with  columns  of  fine  brown  and  white 
marble.    The  Inhabs.  have  some  trade  in  wines  and 
hemp,  the  former  being.  It  is  said,  of  superior  quality, 
though  very  Inferior  to  what  they  must  have  been  in  an- 
tiquity, when  they  occupied  a  high  place  at  the  Roman 
banquets. 

Taurominium  is  of  uncertain  origin :  it  waa  taken  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  about 
anno  403  B.  c.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  in  It  by 
Julius  Cesar.  The  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  968 ;  since  which  it  has  never  recovered  any  con- 
siilerable  portion  of  its  ancient  Importance.  (Smylh'a 
Sicily,  p.  128.  129. ;  Russell,  p.  241—248. ;  SirR.C.  Hoare, 
Class.  7'o«r,  p.  194— 200. ;  Swinburne  i  Brydone.) 

TARANTO  (an.  Tarenlum),  a  famous  city  and  sea- 
port of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  of  Naples,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Otranto,  anciently  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  nfagiia  Gmcia,  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  liulph  of  Taranto,  42  m.  W.  S.W.  Brindiei,  and 
160m.  E.S.E.  Naples.  Lat.  40°  28'  N. ;  long.  17°  35'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  by  Burgess  and  others  at  18,000.  It 
stands  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  an 
island,  separating  the  gulph,  or  outer  sea,  from  an  Inner 
bay,  called  the  Little  Sea  (Mare  Piccolo),  19  or  16  m.  In 
cIrc.  At  Its  N.  extremity  is  the  old  channel,  leading  to 
the  Mare  Piccolo,  crossed  by  a  briiigc  about  16(1  yards  in 
length,  over  which  an  aqueduct  Is  brought,  conveying 
water  to  the  city  from  the  moiUitains  of  Mutina,  about 
12  m.  distant.  The  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town 
is  Hrtificial,  having  been  originally  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  deepened  by  Philip  II. :  It  also  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  about  .50  yards  in  length.  In  aiitiquity  the 
citadel  (K'cupied  the  site  of  the  modern  city. 

The  liarliiiur  of  Taranto  is  excellent,  and  might,  with 
little  diWciilty,  be  made  all  but  perfect.  In  antiquity 
the  Mare  Piccolo,  or  inner  bay,  was  the  principal  ren- 
dcivniis  of  the  Tarentlne  ships,  where  they  lay  perfectly 
secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  as  safe  In  other  respects 
as  if  they  had  been  in  dock.  The  entrance  to  the  Inner 
bay  is  now,  however,  so  choked  up  with  rubbish,  that  It 
Is  accessible  only  to  small  boats  ;  but  It  nii^lit  be  easily 
cleared  out,  and  the  basin  rendered  as  usiliil  as  ever. 
Atijolning  the  town,  the  Mare  Piccolo  hat  from  4  to  6 
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fathoms  water.  The  preaent,  or  outer  harbour,  )•  at 
once  exteniive  and  >afe.  There  are  4  fathoms  water 
close  to  the  town ;  and  the  bay,  which  is  capacious,  is 
protected  br  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Its  situation  is  striking  and  singular,  and  despite  the 
change  in  its  fortunes,  Swinburne  says  its  appearance  is 
replete  with  wonderful  beauties.  The  ancient  city  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  both  of  the  gulph  and  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  anil  the  walls  which  ran  from  the  one  to  the 
other  formed  the  base  of  the  triangular  space  which  it 
covered.  Of  its  magnificent  buildings,  which  included 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city, 
scarcely  any  vestiges  exist,  except  the  outlines  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, some  substructions  of  apparently  a  Koman 
work,  and  an  immense  mass  composed  of  fragments  of 
pottery.  "  The  shape  of  the  modern  city  has  been,  with 
some  justice,  assimilated  to  a  ship,  being  wide  in  the 
centre,  ,tnd  tapering  at  each  end.  The  principal  street 
runs  from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other  in  a  waving 
line;  and  narrow  ami  tortuous  communications  lead  to 
two  other  parallel  streets;  one  of  which  extends  along 
the  waters  of  the  outward  gulph,  but  considerably  above 
their  level,  and  is  defended  from  their  fury  by  a  parapet 
wall  and  projecting  battery.  Here  the  best  houses  are 
situated.  The  Marina  ,on  the  contrary,  which  borders 
the  inner  bay,  or  Mare  Piccolo,  is  scarcely  raised  above 
its  surface ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  stronger  contrast 
than  the  crowded,  filthy,  but  lively  appearance  of  the 
last,  opposed  to  the  quiet,  clean,  but  deserted  aspect  of 
the  former.  The  Marina  is  inhabited  entirely  by  fisher- 
men and  their  families,  who  constitute  more  than  half 
the  pop.  of  the  place."  (.Cratien,  Tour,  p.  176.)  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Cataldo,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
is  richly  adorned  within,  and  has  a  silver  statue  of  its 
patron  saint,  some  ancient  columns,  inlaid  work  in  ptelre 
liure,  &c.  Taranto  lias  a  formidable  looking  castle  com- 
manding its  liarboiir,  numerous  convents,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  faliiics,  velvets,  &c.  The 
great  articles  of  commerce  are  oil  and  shell-fish.  The 
taste  for  the  latter  is  said  to  prevail  at  Taranto  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kini^dom  ; 
and  when  Craven  visited  the  city,  the  governor  drew  a 
revenue  from  this  branch  of  trade  of  about  24,U00  ducats 
a  year.  Swinburne  speaks  of  having  partaken  at  a  single 
meal  of  15  diflcrent  sorts  of  shcli-flsh.  (Trav.,  i.  2:17.) 
The  neighbourhood  was  anciently  famous  for  the  murex 
amipui-pura,  but  these  have  been  superseded  by  muscles, 
oysters,  &c.,  which  are  reared  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  Mare  Piccolo. 

Tarentum  was  either  originally  founded,  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Sparta,  about  anno 
700  B.C.  The  colonists,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
advantageous  situation  of  their  new  country  for  a  seat 
of  commerce  and  commercial  navigation,  l>ecame  in  no 
very  iengtiiened  ]ieriod  distinguisiied  fur  their  proil- 
cicncy  in  these  departments  of  industry,  and  their  city 
is  admitted  to  liave  been  the  greatest  emporium  of  S. 
Italy,  or  Magna  Ursecia.  Tarcnliis  Laccdwinoniorum 
opus,  Calabrite  quondam,  el  Apulia.;  toiiusque  Lucanite 
caput,  cum  magniludine  et  murii  porluque  nuhilis,  lum 
miriihilu  tilu :  quippc  in  insis  Adrialici  maris  faucibus 
piisita,  in  omncs  terras,  Istriam,  Illyricum,  Epirum, 
Aihulnm,  A/ricnm,  Siciliam  vela  dimittil.  ( I-'iorus,  lib.  1. 
cap.  IH.)  Polybius  also  has  ably  stated  the  commercial 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Tarentum.  (Lib.  x.  Trag.  I.) 

The  history  of  tills  great  city  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Her  government,  like  that  of  most  other  Greek 
states,  was  different  at  different  periods,  being  sumetimes 
administered  by  kings  or  tyrants,  and  sometimes  by  the 
people.  Site  was  distinguisiied  not  only  by  tier  wealth 
and  commerce,  but  by  the  splendour  of  her  public  build- 
ings and  works  of  art.  She  also  liecanic  a  favourite  seat 
of  literature  and  science  ;  and  the  followers  of  Pytha- 

fsoras,  though  proscribed  in  other  iiarts  of  Italy,  found 
lere  a  safe  asylum.  The  famous  jiliilosoplier  Archytai, 
a  disi'iple  of  Pythagoras,  was  repeatedly  pLiced  by  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  the  heail  of  tlie  go- 
vernment ;  and  shewed,  by  his  judicious  conduct  in  civil 
alt'airs,  and  as  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  that 
he  was  no  less  eminent  as  an  administrator  and  a 
general,  than  as  a  moralist,  a  nieclianist,  and  a  geometer. 
(llruckcri,  Hiit.  I'hilnsofih.,  i.  1118.;  see,  also, //uracc'i 
Ode  to  Archytas,  lib.  i.  ode  W.) 

The  refinement  ]iroduced  liy  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  line  arts,  has 
bt'en  supposed  liy  most  aiuiiiit  wiiturs,  and  by  their 
copyists  in  modern  times,  t>  liave  Iwd  a  must  injurious 
influence  over  the  niarllal  virtues  of  the  Tarentines.and 
to  have  occasioned  an  all  but  universal  (Icueiieracy  and 
corruption  of  manners.  Tlicre  doi's  not,  hdwitver,  ap- 
pear to  be  any  real  ground  fur  such  imputations.  VVIiimi 
the  progress  of  Itoine  towards  universal  dominion 
brought  her  armies  and  lleits  into  the  territories  and 
seas  adjoining  Tarentum,  the  latter  did  not  seek  to  pur- 
chase a  treacherous  truce,  by  subuiittingtotlie  dictates  of  i 
the  Koman  generals.    On  the  contrary,  she  made  every 
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eflbrt  to  maintain  her  Independence;  and  as  she  know 
that  her  own  forces  were  Inadequate  for  such  a  struggle 
she  wisely  sought  assistance  from  others  ;  and  it  was  at 
her  instigation  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy.  After  the 
departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Tarentum  attached  herself  to  the 
party  of  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  not  owing  to  any  deficiency 
of  bravery,  but  to  treachery,  that  Fabiiu  ultunately  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  was  consistent 
with  their  behaviour  on  every  similar  occasion.  The 
city  was  delivered  up  to  military  execution  ;  and  such  of 
the  Inhab.,  amounting  to  about  30,000,  as  had  escaped  the 
massacre,  were  sold  for  slaves.  (Livius,  lib.  xxvii.  cans 
13— 16. ;  Plutarch's  Life  qfFabius,  Sic. )  ' 

Tarentum  never  fully  recovered  from  this  dreadful 
blow  ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  preference  shown  by 
the  Romans  for  Brundusium,  she  had  again  become,  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  considerable  city.  A  little  to  the  N.U. 
of  Tarentum,  near  the  Oalesus,  were  situated  the  fertile 
valley  and  ridge  of  Anion,  the  beauties  of  wliich  hare 
been  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Horace.  (Lib, 
ii.  od,  6.)  In  addition  to  the  authorities  referred  to 
above,  see  also  Ancient  Universal  History,  xii.  14C,  ami 
308.800.  id.) 

TARARE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  S.  of  Franco, 
dep.  Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  road' 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  20  m.  N.W.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in 
1836,  5,!)<.I0;  or,  inc.  eomm.,  7,762.  It  is  the  centre  of  ,1 
manufacture  of  plain  and  figured  muslins,  which,  within 
a  circle  of  from  10  to  20  leagues  of  mountainous  country, 
employs  wholly  or  in  part  at  least  50,000  hands,  about 
20,000  being  adult  handloom  weavers,  from  l.'),0()li  to 
1 6,000  women  and  children  employed  subsidiary  to  thc»c, 
from  4,000  to  5,000  employed  as  agents  or  otherwise  by 
the  manufacturers,  the  rest,  chiefly  females,  being  occu- 
pied In  embroidering  or  figuring  the  plain  goods.  Must 
of  the  weavers,  &c.  work  at  tlieir  own  homes,  and  the 
manufacturers  do  not  generally  carry  on  business  on  a 
large  scale,  or  employ  many  hands.  There  is  one  fac- 
tory, however,  (that  of  the  Messrs.  Macculloch  fruin 
Glasgow,)  in  which  from  160  to  200  hands  are  rinploynl, 
and  goods  are  produced  which  are  said  to  be  IV  ly  cuual 
to  those  of  Glasgow,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  placu 
implicit  confidence  in  this  statement.  "  A  portion  of  thn 
weavers  in  the  country  get  from  T5  cents,  to  I^  fr.  a 
day  ;  those  of  the  town  from  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  60  c.  and  some- 
times 3  fr.,  according  to  their  skill.  The  manufacturer 
furnishes  only  the  reed  and  the  upper  mounting,  all  the 
rest  being  at  tlie  expense  of  the  workmen.  Those  whn 
are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year  round,  whereas  those 
in  the  country  do  not  weave  fur  more  than  seven  inontlis 
a  year,  the  remaining  five  months  being  occupied  in 
agricultural  cinploymcnt."  (Handloom  H'eavcis'  Rev. 
i.  124.) 

The  Tarare  weavers  are  pretty  well  lodged,  fed,  and 
clothed ;  and  Villerme  relates,  Je  ne  cuntiais  aucimc 
ftibriquc  en  I'rnnci' oU  les  tisteranris  m'aient  paru  avuiy 
des  mieurs  et  rics  habiludis  meilleuns,  aucunc  vilk 
vtannfacturiire  qui  ni'ait  nffert  mains  d'ivngnes  el 
Viuins  de  libertint  que  Tarare.  (Tableau  des  Ouvricrs, 
&c.  i.  IK8.) 

TAUASCON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Boiiclics-du- 
Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite  Ueaucairc, 
with  wliich  it  communicates  by  a  new  suspcnsion-bridi^c, 
13  m.  K.  by  S.  Nismes.  Pop.,  in  1836,  9.220.  It  Is  sur. 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  eoinniandcd 
by  a  castle  on  a  rock  overhanging  tlie  river,  built  in  the 
lath  century,  .nnd  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  one  uf 
the  principal  is  lined  with  arcades.  The  par.  church,  a 
fine  Gutliic  edifice  of  the  llth  century,  has  a  richly 
sculptured  entraiue,  and  a  subterranean  chapel,  In  wliidi 
is  a  marlile  statue  of  St.  IVIartlia.  Tarascon  lias  u  |jub- 
llc  library,  a  theatre,  town-ball,  court  of  justice,  Iwn 
hospitals,  barracks,  &c. ;  and  in  the  neigiibourhiKjd  i>  a 
very  extensive  nursery  called  the  J'epinieie  tie  Tun- 
tu'tle.  It  has,  also,  niiinufactures  of  silk  and  Ufiolliii 
stufl"s,  some  trade  In  boat-building,  and  in  wine,  brandy, 
and  oil.  (Iluno,  art.  Buuches-ttu-liliune i  Ouiilc  iu 
Viiyageur,  ttc.) 

TAIIBKS  (an.  liieorra,  post  TVirtiiVi),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Haiites  Pyrenees,  of  which  it  is  thi'  caji., 
in  a  line  plain,  on  the  Adour,  here  crossed  by  a  slumr 
hriilge  of  6  arches,  24  m.  H.  liy  S.  Pnii.  Pop",  in  \*%, 
Vl.^M).  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  cleanest  tnwiis  in 
the  S.  of  France.  Its  houses,  constructed  chiefly  of 
marble,  stone,  or  brick,  and  roofed  with  slate,  liavc 
usually  gardens  attaclied,  of  considerable  size.  A  whir 
ni;iiu  street,  coiit.iiniiig  numerous  inns  and  cafes,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  tin!  town,  which  is  ,ilso  dividrd 
into  tiiree  nearly  equal  portions,  liy  two  large  (ipni 
spaces;  i)ii(>,  the  Vlnee  de  Mtitttwur^iuef,  being  plantni 
n  itii  trees,  and  fiirmiiig  a  favourite  pronieinule,  i  h<' 
streets  crossing  the  main  tliDroiiglifare  arc  alinost  equally 
ulile  and  regular,  ,'ind  nearly  all  lead  into  suburbs,  «t 
wliich  there  an^  ii,  surrounding  the  town  on  every  sidi\ 
ICiery  (juartcr  of  Tarbes  is  well  supplied  witli  » alcr  lii  111 
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the  river.  There  are  few  public  edificet  worth  notice. 
The  roost  so  is  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  bishop's  pa- 
lace, a  building  of  different  dates,  but  with  an  imposmg 
general  effect.  The  cathedral  Is  on  the  site,  and,  it  is 
said,  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Bi- 
eorra ;  it  is  Internally  adorned  with  some  columns  of 
Italian  breccia.  The  old  castle  of  tlie  count!  of  Tarbes 
now  serves  for  the  prison.  The  college  and  theatre  are 
handsome.  Tarbes  it  a  bi.<liop'>  see,  the  seat  of  tribu- 
nals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  forest 
board,  &c.,  and  nas  schools  of  design  and  architecture,  a 
royal  dcpSt  d'italons,  and  some  manufactures,  principally 
of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  It  is  the  great  com- 
mercial entrepSt  for  the  country  immediately  N.  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  has  a  large  market,  once  a  fortniglit,  fre- 
quented by  individuals  from  a  distance  of  even  20  leagues 
round.  Here,"  says  Inglis,  "  for  tiie  first  time,  one 
perceives  a  slight  approximation  to  tlic  usages  of  the 
country  that  lies  beyond  the  majestic  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  Is  visible  In  the  dress  of  the  women, 
wlio  no  lunger  cover  their  heads  with  bonnets,  hats,  caps, 
or  handkerchiefs,  but  with  scarlet  squares  of  woollen 
stuff,  trimmed  with  black,  which  they  throw  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  sonictiiing  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  itc."  (Ingtis's  Pi/renees,  *c.,  228.)  Tarbes  is 
on  the  direct  road  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  (which  see), 
and  to  Bareges,  distant  only  about  22  ni.  S.  (Hugo,  art. 
Hnules  Pyr6nies  ;  Diet.  Giog.,  Sjc.) 

TAKN,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  formerly  Inc.  in 
Languedoc  ;  principally  between  lat.  43°  30'  and  44°  10' 
and  long.  1"  30'  and  3°  B.,  having,  N.  and  N.E.,  Avey- 
ron  ;  S.E.  and  S.,  Herauit  and  Aude  ;  S.W.,  Haute 
Garonne ;  and  N.W.,  Tarn-et-Garonne.  Area,  573,977 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836,  335,844.  This  dep.  is  enclosed 
by  mountain-ranges  on  the  N.K.  and  S. ;  ii  slopes  to  the 
\V.,  in  which  direction  its  rivers,  the  chief  of  whicli  are 
the  Tarn,  Agout,  and  VIour,  have  their  courses.  The 
Tarn  rises  In  Moimt  Loiere,  and  Hows  in  a  general  S.W. 
direction,  through  the  deps.  Lozere,  Aveyron,  and  Tarn, 
to  about  15  m.  from  Toulouse,  where  it  turns  N.W.,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Garonne,  22  m.  above  Agen.  Its 
principal  alBuents  are  the  Aveyron,  on  the  right  or  N. 
side,  and  ttie  Agout  on  tlie  left.  Florae,  Milhau,  Alby, 
Montauban,  and  Moissac  are  on  its  banks.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  about  !iOm.  from  its  embouchure.  In  1824, 
tlie  arable  lands  in  this  dep.  were  estimated  to  comprise 
:)  'ii,410  hectares  ;  meadows  41,848  do. ;  vineyards,  31,243 
du. :  woods,  80.291  do.;  and  heaths  and  wastes,  61,439 do. 
(Offic.  Tables.)  With  the  exception  of  the  mountain 
tracts,  the  soil,  speaking  generally.  Is  extremely  good ; 
and  the  valleys  are  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  in 
France.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  b.-ickward 
state ;  and  the  rotation  of  crops  can  liardiy  be  said  to  be 
introduced.  But  the  supply  of  corn,  notwithstanding, 
exceeds  what  is  required  for  home  consumption.  It 
produces  from  400,000  to  450,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  of 
which  that  of  Gaillac,  partly  red  and  partly  white,  is  the 
best  The  former  has  une  couleur  tresfoncee,  beaucoup 
df  carps,  du  tpiriiucux,  et  un  bon  gout.  (Jullien.)  It  Is 
improved  by  a  sea  voyage :  the  white  wines  have  similar 
qualities.  Before  the  introduction  of  indigo  into  com- 
merce, a  good  deal  of  woad  was  raised  in  tlie  dep.,  and 
it  is  still  cultivated  round  Alby.  Cattle,  of  a  good 
breed,  arc  rather  numerous  ;  arid  the  produce  of  wool  is 
estimated  at  1.50,000  kilogr.  a  year.  In  1835,  of  94,479 
properties  subject  to  tiie  contrib.  foncitre,  42,613  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  only  107  at  from  1,000  fr. 
upwards.  There  are  mines  of  Iron,  copper,  coal,  and 
marliie.  Near  Alby  is  a  very  extensive  work  for  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  The  mauufactureof  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  and  yarn,  of  which  Castrcs  is  the 
centre,  employs  about  1.5,00(1  hands.  Silk  furniture  stuffs 
are  made  at  Lavaur.  Morocco  leather,  paper,  cords, 
glass,  copper  wares,  files,  ice.  in  various  parts.  Tarn  Is 
divided  into  4  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Alby,  the  cap., 
(iaillac,  Castres,  and  I>evaiir.  It  sends  5  mems.  to  the 
Ch.  ofDep.  Uegistered  electors,  In  1838-9,  2,461.  Pub. 
lie  revenue.  In  18;il,  6,433,455;  public  expenditure,  in 
do.,  4.5l3,0(i4.  The  land-tax,  or  cmilributiim  fnnciere,  is 
said  to  be  very  oppressive  in  this  dep.  This  dep.  is  one 
cif  Iho  cliief  seats  of  Protestantism  in  Fritnce,  and  was 
a  principal  scene  of  tlie  crusades  against  tlie  the  Albl- 
genses.  (Hugo,  art.  Tarn ;  Dict.Giog.;  French  Official 
Tahks.) 

T.\llN-ET-GARONNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  In 
aiiont  lat.  44^  .tnd  principally  between  the  Ist  and  2d  de- 
grees of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  dep.  of  Lot,  E.  Avey- 
ron, S.E.  and  S.  Tarn  and  Haute  Oaronne,  and  W. 
(lers  and  Lot-et-tJaronnc.  Area,  360,976  liectares.  Pop., 
in  IhSfi,  212,250.  Surface  generally  undulating ;  in  the 
S.  and  K.  tliere  are,  however,  some  hill  ranges  of  con- 
siderable height,  the  sources  of  a  number  of  small 
streams.  Principal  rivers,  Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron, 
all  flowing  through  the  S.  half  of  the  dep.  In  1834 
arable  lands  were  estimated  tn  comprise  !i29,224  be- 
lares,  the  meadows  17,316  do.,  vlneyarcls  36,703  do.  and 
woods   45,;W7  do.     A  greater  proportion   of  wheat  is 
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raised  In  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  S.  deps.  of 
France ;  the  estimated  produce  in  183A  having  been 
1,190,000  hcctol.  Rye,  maiie,  and  oats  are  also  grown  ; 
and  the  total  produce  of  grain  considerably  exceeds  the 
home  demand.  The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about 
4.50  hectol,  a  year,  of  which  about  250,000  are  exported, 
and  converted  Into  eau  de  vie.  The  Anest  are  the  red 
wines  of  the  arrond.  of  Castel  Sarrazin,  the  best  of  which 
have  a  fine  colour,  du  tptritueux,  el  tin  bon  gout,  (JtiUien, 
244.)  but  the  greater  portion  are  inferior.  Prunes,  flax, 
hemp,  and  oil-seeds  are  among  the  other  principal  arti- 
cles of  culture.  Irrigation  is  not  well  understood ;  and 
the  produce  of  hay  Is  small.  Live  stock  are,  in  conse- 
quence, less  numerous  than  in  the  adjacent  deps. ;  the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  Hogs  and  poultre  are 
extensively  fattened ;  the  former  for  export  to  Spain. 
In  1835,  of  85,711  properties  subject  to  ti\o  contrib.  fon- 
ciere  32,712  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  only  Oft 
at  1,000  fr.  or  upwards.  The  want  of  capital  is  a  for- 
midable olistacle  to  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Some  coarse  woollen  stufTii,  with  stockings  and 
other  fabrics  of  silk  arc  made  at  Montauban;  serges, 
linen  cloths,  and  woollen  yarn  in  the  arrond.  of  Castel- 
Sarrazin  ;  and  there  arc  some  considerable  tanneries, 
paper  and  flour  mills,  fic.  Tarn-et-Garonne  was  made 
a  dep.  by  Napoleon,  on  account  of  the  Importance  of  Its 
capital,  Montauban.  It  is  divided  into  3  arronds.,  and 
sends  4  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Uegistered  electors, 
in  1838-9,  2,125.  Total  public  revenue.  In  1831,  6,108,515 
fr.  (Hugo,  mt.  Tarn-et-Garonne ;  Qfflciol  Tablet,  ^c.) 
TARKAGONA  (&n.Tarraco'i,  a  city  and  aea-port  of 
Spain,  ill  Catalonia,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Francoti,  in  the  Mediterranean,  45  m. 
W.S.W.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifluno,  11,000. 
This  once  famous  city  is  now  contracted  to  a  space 
which  covers  only  a  small  portion  of  its  ancient  limits, 
and  is  III  built  and  dirty.  A  large  and  broad  street,  with 
some  handsome  edifices,  has,  however,  been  laid  out 
within  the  present  century.  Its  fortifications  consist, 
besides  the  town  walla,  of  two  castles,  and  several  bat- 
teries to  protect  the  harbour ;  but  the  height  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  commanded  by  Mount  Ulivo.  The 
river  Francoli,  adjacent  to  the  city,  is  crossed  by  a 
narrow  bridge  of  six  arches,  and  the  town  is  entered  by 
six  gates.  Townsend  says,  "  Tarragona,  of  all  the  cities 
in  Spain,  would  give  the  most  agreeable  employment  to 
the  antiquary.  Here  he  would  admire  tiie  remains  of 
an  ampiiitheatre,  of  acircus,  of  tlie  palace  of  Augustus, 
of  temples,  and  of  an  extensive  aqueduct,  with  fortifi. 
cations,  which,  although  of  a  mure  recent  date,  are 
ancient."  (Journey,  S/c,  iii.  311.)  But,  according  to 
Inglis,  in  1833,  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
tlien  little  more  than  visible.  Near  Tarragona  is  the 
building  called  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  which  the 
father  and  uncle  of  S.  Africanus,  who  were  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Carthagenians,  are  said,  though  on  no 
good  authority,  to  liave  been  buried.  It  is  about  19  ft. 
sq.  and  28  (t.  in  height,  resembling  the  tomb  of  Theron 
at  Girgenti.  In  the  front,  facing  the  sea,  are  statues  of 
two  warriors  in  a  mourning  posture,  roughly  cut  out  of 
the  stones  of  the  sepulchre,  and  much  worn  by  the  sea 
air.  The  inscription  is  so  much  defaced  that  it  can 
hardly  be  deciphered.  The  cathedral  of  Tarragona  is 
worth  a  visit,  particularly  the  court  and  cloisters,  which 
are  surrounded  with  numerous  pillars. 

The  archbishopric  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Spain, 
having  existed  in  the  7th  century.  It  has  several  con- 
vents, an  hospital,  a  seminary,  academies  of  design  and 
naval  architecture,  other  superior  schools,  a  theatre,  &'C, 
"  Tarragona  Is  the  chief  exporting  port  of  Catalonia, 
Its  exports  consist  of  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  and  brandy. 
The  nuts  sent  to  the  English  market  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Barcelona  nuts  ;  but  they  are  neither  grown 
near,  nor  exported  from  Barcelona.  Tliey  are  grown 
more  In  tiie  Interior  of  the  prov.,  and  are  all  exported 
from  Tarragona.  The  avertige  export  of  nuts  tn  England 
is  from  25,0U0  to  30,000  bags  (4  to  a  ton)  a  year.  The 
export  of  almonds  is  about  12,000  bags.  From  5,000  to 
to  5,.50O  pipes  of  wine  are  exported  from  'I'arragona  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ike. :  and  aliout  400  pipes 
of  brandy  are  exported  chieHy  for  Cette  and  Cadiz,  from 
which  places  it  finds  its  way  Into  the  wine  butts  of  Bor- 
de.itix  and  Xeres.  Cork-wood  and  cork-bark  arc  also  ex- 
ported from  Tarragona."  (Inglia's  Spain  in  1830,  il.  277.) 
Pliny  says  that  Tarrnco  was  founded  by  the  Sclpios, 
wlio  planted  a  colony  In  it  (lib.  ill.  cap.  3.) ;  but  most  pro- 
bably il  had  been  founded  previously,  and  was  only  in- 
creased by  the  Sclpios.  It  was  the  scat  of  a  principal 
tribunal,  and  was,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  capital  of  W«j- 
pania  Cilerior,  or  Tarracunensis,  but  of  Spain,  under 
the  Romans.  Augustus  resided  in  it  for  a  short  ))eriod, 
and  Hadrian  enlarged  Its  port  and  erected  a  mole.  It 
was  taken  by  the  (iotlis  in  467,  and  by  the  Moors  In  714, 
from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  tn  1220. 
It  was  several  times  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  States  of 
Catalonia.  In  1705  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who 
at  first  intended  to  retain  it  as  a  military  post,  but  after- 
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wardf  abandoned  it  for  GibralUr.  In  1811  it  wai  talcen 
and  lacked  bv  the  French  under  Suchet.  Oroaiui  the 
hiitorian  If  aaid  to  have  been  a  native  or  Tnrraco,  though 
the  fact  hai  Iwen  disputed.  (MUlanoj  Towtuetut  i  In- 
glit ;  Mod.  Trav.,  Sfc.  ;  CetlariiOeog.  Aniiqua,  1. 140.) 

TARSUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiaulty,  and  atill  a 
town  of  lome  Importance,  in  Asia  Minor,  pachalic  of 
Itchil,  cap.  sanjalt,  on  the  Cydnus.  about  12  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  83  m.  W.N.W.  Scanderoon.  Lat. 
36°  4fi'  80"  N.  (  long.  34°  40'  4.5"  E.  Its  permanent  imp. 
li  estimated  at  about  7,000.  ( Fowring'i  Rep.) ;  but  dur- 
ing winter  a  great  many  Turldah,  Greeic,  and  Armenian 
families  flock  into  the  town.  Tlio  modern  town  does  not 
cover  one  fourth  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  city 
under  the  Romans,  and  few  vestiites  remain  of  its  former 
magniScence.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a  spa- 
cious circular  building,  an  ancient  gateway,  and  lieynnd 
the  walls  a  singular  and  solid  structure,  120  paces  in 
length,  by  about  GO  in  breadth,  are  among  the  principal. 
Some  traces  are  perceptible  of  the  more  ancient  walls, 
but  those  now  inclosing  the  town  are  not  supposed  by 
Kinneir  to  t)e  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Haroun 
Al  Raschid,  in  the  Hth  or  9th  century  :  and  the  castle  Is 
laid  to  have  been  built  by  Bnjaset.  The  houses  seldom 
exceed  one  story  in  height ;  they  are  terrace-roofed,  and 
the  greater  part  are  constructed  with  hewn  stone,  fur- 
nished by  the  more  ancient  edifices.  There  are  two  pub- 
lic baths,  a  number  of  mosciues,  several  caravanserais,  a 
■mall  church,  &c.  The  plain  around  Tarsus  is  very  fcr- 
tile,  and  cultivated  by  Oreeks,  chiefly  for  corn  and  cotton, 
which  last  is  a  principal  article  of  export,  the  others  be- 
ing wool,  bees  wax,  gall-nuts,  copper,  goats'  liair  and 
skins,  ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and  hair  sacks.  The  river 
Cydnus  is  now  navigable  only  by  very  small  boats,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  exported  Is  shipped  at 
Mersia,  aport  or  roadstead  about  four  hours'  Journey  W., 
at  which  there  is  said  to  be  good  anchorage  all  the  year 
round.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  may 
amount  to  about  100,000/.  a  year  each.  {Bowri'ng,  Rep. 
on  Syria  ;  Geog.  Journ.,  x.  508.  Sic. ;  Kinneir,  *c.) 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Tarsus  ;  but  it  is 
abunilantlycertiilnthat  It  was  very  ancient,  and  thatlth.id 
either  been  originally  founded  by  Greeks,  or  had  subse- 
quently received  a  Grecian  colony.  It  was  the  metro- 
polic  of  Cilicla,  and  was  captured  by  both  Cyrus  and 
Alexander.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  successors 
of  the  latter,  and  under  the  Romans.  Strabo  says  It  was 
very  populous  and  powerful ;  and  he  farther  adds,  th.it 
its  schools  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science  were  su- 
perior even  to  those  of  Athens  and  Alex,iiidrla  (lib.  xiv.) ; 
and  though  this  be  obviously  an  extr.iv.iKant  eulogy, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  a  most  distinguished 
seat  of  learning.  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
iccond  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  where  he  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  tiefore  he 
went  to  study  the  law  of  Moses  at  Jerusalem.  To  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Julius  Co-sar,  the  inhabs.  changed 
tlie  name  of  the  city  to  Juliopolis ;  and  it  is  plain,  from 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxiil.  28.),  that  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Tarsus  pro- 
duced several  other  distinguished  individuals ;  among 
whom  may  be  S|>erlf1ed  Antipater,  the  stoic ;  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  phllosoplier,  and  friend  of  Augustus,  &c. 
iCellarii (lengrapHa  /InliqtM,  11. 251. ;  Ancient  Universal 
Ilittoru,  vl.  131.  8vo.ed.  Ac.) 

TARTARY,  TAHTARY,  or  TURKESTAN,  a  very 
extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  partly  comprised  in 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  partly  distriliuted  among  states 
of  Bokhara.  BrnrKSHAS,  Khiva,  Kokan,  the  Kirghis 
Stri'pe.  which  see. 

TATTA,  a  town  of  N.W.  Hlndnst.m,  and  one  of  the 
priiu'ipal  in  SInde,  near  the  Indus,  about  130  m.  above 
it*  mouth,  and  .Wm.  S.W.  Hyderabad.  Lat.  24°  44'  N., 
long,  68°  17'  E.  Pop.  estimated-at  less  than  I.VOno,  by 
Biirnes,  who  describies  it  as  "  an  open  town,  built  on 
rising  ground  in  a  low  valley.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  wood  and  wirkerwork,  plastered  over  with  earth  ;  they 
are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  but  very  confined,  and  resemble 
square  towers.  Some  of  the  l)etter  sort  have  a  base  of 
brickwork,  but  stone  has  been  used  only  in  the  founda- 
tions of  one  or  two  mosques.  A  spacious  brick  mosque, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  still  remains,  but  It  Is  crtimbling  to 
decay  ;  and  there  Is  little  else  in  modern  Tatta  to  remind 
one  of  its  former  greatness,  its  commercial  prosperity 
passed  away  with  the  empire  of  nelhi.  Of  the  weavers 
of  toongrrs  (s{ll<  and  cotton  fabrics),  for  which  It  was 
once  so  famor  \'ih  families  only  rem.iin  :  and  there  are 
not  40  mercl>aiit8  in  the  city.  Such  has  been  the  decay 
of  Tatta,  so  populous  in  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah.  The 
country  in  its  vicinity  lies  neglected,  and  hut  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  brought  under  tillage."  (liokhara,  Sfc,  i.  27.) 
Tatta  has  been  supiiosed  to  represent  tiie  Paltala  of  the 
ancients,  and  with  some  reason,  since  at  this  point  the 
Indus,  as  stated  by  Arrian  (lib.  vl.),  divides  itself  Into  2 
branches  ;  but  no  conclusive  evidence  has  been  elicited 
on  this  point. 


TAUNTON. 

TAVISTOCK,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rngland,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tavistock,  on  the  Tavy,  |} 
m.  N.  Plymouth.  Area  of  par.,  which  Is  identical  with 
the  pari,  lior.,  11, f>f)0  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,002.  Tlie 
town  is  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  |tbe  river,  here  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  and  from  which  the  ground  rises,  liy  n 
■teep  acclivity  on  both  sides,  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet.  A  very  contracted  valley  from  the  N.  || 
also  occupied  by  houses  closely  packed  together.  Tho 
parts  of  the  town  built  on  Jiigher  ground  to  the  N.,  or 
overlooking  the  more  expanded  valley  to  the  W.,  arc  of 
more  modem  date.  Tho  streets,  in  many  parts,  are  irrp. 
gular  and  indifferently  paved  ;  but  the  houses  are  good, 
and  the  town  generally  Is  pleasant.  Tavistock  appoari 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  an  abbey  of  black  friars, 
founded  here  by  an  earl  of  Devon,  in  961.  At  the  dissn. 
liitlon  of  the  monasteries,  this  abbey,  along  wit^  tlio 
lordship  of  the  town,  was  given  by  the  king  to  John 
Lord  Russell,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.  Some  remains  of  the  monastic  edifice  still  exist : 
tlie  former  refectory  is  now  used  as  an  assembly-rnnmi 
and  near  one  of  the  bridges  is  a  large  handsome  arclied 
and  pinnacled  gateway,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.     The  principal  remains  of  Ta' 
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remains  of  Tavistock  abbey  arc  in 
The  par.  church  has  4  aisiot.  n 
chancer,  a  tower  at'  the  W.  end,  and  in  its  interior  are 
several  good  monuments.  The  living,  a  vicarage,  wnrtli 
298/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  There 
are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Vnu 
tarians.  Friends,  &c.,  a  large  and  convenient  workhouse, 
a  national  school,  chiefly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Red. 
ford,  some  small  educational  endowments,  almshousis, 
and  other  public  charities.  Tavistock  was  one  of  tliu 
four  stannary  towns  in  the  co.,  and  is  governed  l)y  a  port- 
reeve,  chosen  yearly  at  the  lord's  court,  who  Is'also  tlie 
returning  officer  of  the  borough.  It  has  sent  2  meirii.  t<i 
the  House  of  C.  since  the  2;ki  of  Edward  I. ;  the  rlulit  of 
voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  In  free- 
dolders  of  inheritance  In  possession  Inhabiting  within  tlir 
bor.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  agricultural,  though  some 
serges  and  coarse  linens  are  made,  and  mining  and  the 
working  of  iron  occupy  a  few  hands.  Markets  on  Fri- 
days. Fairs,  Jan.  17.,  May  6.,  Sept.  9.,  Oct.  10,  and 
Dec.  11.,  for  cattle.  Tavistock  gives  the  title  of  marquis 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  fainnui 
navigator  and  naval  commander,  belonged  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Tavistock,  where  he  was  born  in  or 
near  1  .')4-'i.  ( lioundary  Report,  IjC. ) 

TAUNTON,  a  pari.  bor.  and  m.'jrket-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  W.  division,  hund.  Taunton  Dean  j 
on  the  Tone,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two 
arches,  37  m.  S.W.  Bristol.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  about 
l.4.'>0  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  12.148.  Taunton  is  one  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  co. ;  the  main  streets  .ire 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  They  run 
mostly  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.,  the  town  being 
about  1  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  width.  Tlie 
houses  are  generally  good,  ana  have  frequently  exten- 
sive outlets  and  gardens  ;  the  appearance  of  the  town 
indicates  a  prosperous,  respectable  community.  There 
are,  however,  several  lanes  and  courts  (popularly  called 
colleges)  branching  from  the  main  street,  which  were 
formerly  filled  with  Inhabs.  but  little  above  the  cnnditinn 
of  paupers,  who  had  been  drawn  into  these  close  ami 
unwholesome  recesses  to  be  within  the  limits  of  tlie  bor., 
and  to  exercise  the  franchise  extended  to  every  inhabitant 
housekeeper,  (lionnii.  Report.)  The  most  striking  public 
edifice  Is  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  in  an  open  space  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  It  Is  98  ft.  in  length  by  S6  It.  in 
greatest  breadth.  Its  nave  Is  divided  into  5  aisles  hr4 
rows  of  clustered  columns,  supporting  blunfly-pnintVd 
arches  ;  and  at  its  VV.  extremity  is  an  elegant  quadrilate- 
ral tower,  with  a  piI^;lacle  at  either  corner,  their  entire 
height  being  LVI  ft.  This  church  is  richly  decorated  both 
without  and  within,  and  has  numerous  monuments,  a 
flue  organ,  Ac.  Much  of  Its  decorallun  is  said  to  lie  due 
to  Henry  \\\.,  In  return  for  tlie  strenuous  support  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause  by  Taunt<m ;  but  the  tower  .irai 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  seem  to  have  been  erected 
somewhere  almiit  the  end  of  the  Nth  century.  Iticliman 
(.Gothic  Architecture)  says,  that  this  church  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  the  enriched  perpendicular  style.  St.  James's, 
the  old  conventual  church  of  Taunton  priory,  is  a  plain 
but  strong  and  well-furnished  building..  The  living,  a 
perpetual  curacy,  worth  2.'>f/.  a  year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  Sir 
T.  C.  I.etlibridge.  There  arc  chapels  for  Independenti, 
Wesleyans,  Baptists.  Unitarians,  Friends,  Horn.  Citiio. 
lies,  &c. ;  the  last-named  is  a  handsome  buihiing  of  the 
Ionic  order.  There  is  also  a  Franciscan  convent,  occu- 
pying what  was  originally  intended  for  a  general  hospi- 
tal. At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the  rnstle,  built  in  llie 
time  of  Henry  I.  on  the  site  of  another  fortress,  built 
about  701)  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  This  odilice 
comprises  the  hall.  In  which  assizes  fur  the  co.  are  held 
in  Lent,  general  quarter  sessions  at  Michaelmas,  and  a 
court  of  requests  weekly.  The  market-house  Is  a  large 
brick  edifice,  comprising  the  corn-market,  town-hall,  as- 
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TAURIDA. 

aembljr-TOoma,  tte.  j  and  beside  it  ia  a  handaome  building 
In  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower  part  of  which  la  a  flah  and 
poultry  market,  and  the  upper  a  library  and  reading- 
room,  muaeum,  &c.  The  Taunton  and  Somerset  Inati. 
tiition,  established  In  1823,  haa  a  apacious  reiuting  and 
news-room,  and  a  valuable,  though  not  extenalve,  lilirnry. 
There  Is  a  neat  theatre  in  the  town.  The  numerous  cha- 
ritiea  of  Taunton  Include  the  grammar.achool,  founded 
in  I.Vi'i,  and  having  a  small  endowment ;  a  school  for  80 
boya  and  M)  glrla,  aupported  by  volunt.iry  contribution  ; 
several  almahousoa;  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  li<i< 
pital,  with  accommodation  for  20  patienta ;  an  eye  in- 
Brmary,  a  lying-in  charity,  tee.  The  town  has  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Taunton  was  one  or  the  first  towna  In  Kngi  ,nd  In 
which  the  woollen  manufacture  waa  established  .  but 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  town  haa  greatly  declined,  and 
the  industry  of  the  Inhabs.  Is  now  chiefly  exercised  In 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  as  crapes,  sarsenets,  &c.,  and 
of  lace.  The  town  derived  considerable  advantage  from 
the  construction  of  the  Taunton  and  Brldgewater  canal, 
by  which  a  good  deal  of  Welch  coal  Is  now  brought  to 
It  in  return  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
The  trade  of  Taunton  has  also  experienced  renewed 
activity  since  the  openlngof  the  Great  Western  railway, 
as  far  as  Brldgewater.  Taunton  was  formerly  a  muni- 
cipal borough,  but  In  consequence  of  neglect  In  filling 
nil  the  vacancies  in  the  Corp.,  It  lost  its  charter  In  1792. 
It  is  a  pari,  bor.by  prescription,  and  appears  to  have  sent 
2  inems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  as  early 


_ .'as  the  23d  Kdward  I 

Previously  to  the  Heform  Act,  which  confirmed  Its  pri- 
vilege of  sending.2  mems.,  the  right  of  voting  was  In  pot- 
wallopers  not  receiving  alms.  Reg.  electors  1839-40, 1,010. 
The  returning  oHIcers  arc  the  bailiirs,  chosen  at  an 
annual  courtleet.  Taunton,  though  not  alluded  to  In 
the  "  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,"  was,  In  all  probability, 
known  to  the  Uomans,  as  a  great  number  of  Imperial 
coins  have  been  found  in  nnd  near  It.  In  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  note.  In 
the  civil  war,  it  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  In  1645 
its  castle  sustained,  with  success,  a  long  siege  against 
the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Goring.  Markets,  Wed. 
and  Sat.  Fairs,  June  17,  and  July  7  to  10,  chledy  for 
cattle  and  horses.  (Pari.  Jieps.  ;  Priv.  Inf.) 

TAURIDA,  a  government  In  the  S.  of  European 
Russia,  consisting  partly  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
and  partly  of  a  tract  on  the  mainland,  lying  between  the 
Pniepr,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azofir,  nnd  the  Berda. 
Area,  43,248  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  .520,000.  The  main- 
land p.irt  of  the  government,  whieh,  though  the  least 
interesting.  Is  the  most  extensive,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  vast,  nnd  in  many  parts  sterile  plains,  denominated 
the  Steppe  of  the  Noga'is,  from  the  Tartar  tribes,  by 
which  it  is  principally  occupied.  "  These,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  are  a  very  diflferent  people  from  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea;  they  arc  distinguished  by  a  more  dimi- 
nutive form,  and  by  the  dark  copper  colour  of  their 
complexion,  which  la  aomctimes  almost  black.  They 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Laplanders,  al- 
though their  dress  and  manner  have  a  more  savage 
character."  (11.  p.  318.,  8vo.ed.)  Above  17,000  Germana 
are  colonised  to  the  G.  of  the  river  Molotchna.  (For 
farther  particulars  see  art.  Crimea  in  this  work.) 

TAV,  a  river  of  Scotland,  being  the  largest  of  the 
Scotch,  and.  In  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  con- 
veys to  the  sea.  It  is  the  greatest  even  of  the  British 
rivers.  It  rises  In  the  high  mountainous  country  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  Loth  Lomond,  and,  flowing  N.K.  by  Killin, 
expands  Into  the  beautiful  long  narrow  lake  called  Loch 
Tay.  Issuing  thence,  its  course  is  N.  and  K.  to  Lo- 
cierait,  S.  to  Diinkeld,  G.  to  Kinclaven,  S.,  Inclining  a 
little  to  the  W.,  to  Perth  ;  N.K.  to  the  point  of  Rhind ; 
then  north-easterly,  past  Dundee,  till  it  falls  Into  the  sea 
between  'I'entsmoor  Point  and  Buttunncss.  From  Uhlnd 
Point  to  Dundee  the  channel  of  the  river  expands  Into  an 
ffstiiary  called  the  Frith  of  Tay.  From  its  source  to 
Dunkeld  the  Tay  flows  with  a  rapiii  current;  partly 
through  a  very  wild,  and  partly  through  a  highly  pictu- 
resque, romantic  country.  Its  subsequent  course  aa  far 
as  Perth  is  through  a  comjiarativcly  fruitful  country ; 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  sea,  it  flows  through  the 
richest  and  finest  valley  in  Scotland. 

From  Buttunness  to  Dundee  the  river  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  ."MIO  tons'  liurilen  ;  anil  at  higii  water,  vessels  of 
above  100  tons'  burden  reach  Perth,  20  m.  above  Dun- 
dee. Two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  Buttonnesa, 
to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
has  'ii  I'atiioms  water  over  it.  Dundee,  the  port  of  the 
Tay,  lias  wet  docks  and  a  pier  harbour  :  the  latter  dries 
at  low  ebb ;  l>ut  at  high  water  springs  It  has  a  depth  of  14 
or  l.'i  ft.,  and  at  neaps  of  0  or  10  ft.  Large  shipa  anchor 
in  tlie  iliannel  of  the  river.  The  mouth  and  channel  of 
the  Tay  are  a  pood  deal  encumbered  with  eand-banks  ; 
nnd  its  navigation  is  rather  difllcnlt,  partly  on  that  ac- 
count, and  partly  from  the  strength  of  the  tides. 

Among  tho  more  remarkable  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tay,  may  be  mentioned  the  Lyon,  which  joins  It  near 
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Fortingal.  The  Tummel  haa  Ita  aourcM  in  the  moor  of 
Rannoch,  and  Bowing  through  the  loch  of  that  name,  it 
joined,  near  the  paaa  of  Kllllecrankle,  by  the  Gary,  troxit 
tlie  confinea  of  Loch  Kricht.  The  united  river  falla  Into 
the  I'ay  at  Logleralt.  Near  Kinclaven  the  Tay  receive* 
the  united  watera  of  the  Alrdle,  tho  lala,  and  otner  rivers 
flowing  S.  from  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Aber- 
cieenshlre.  At  RhInd  Point  It  recelvea  Ita  Important  tri- 
buliiry,  the  Karn,  flowing  K.  from  Loch  Earn,  'Tha 
basin  of  (lie  Tay  eomprlaea  a  apace  of  about  3,400.aq.  m.  ( 
and  Mr.  smeali.'o  ascertained  that  It  carrlea  to  tnoaea 
more  water  tliHii  ovnn  the  Thamea.  Ita  courae  from  iti 
Miiire*'  lo  Buttonnesa  ia  eatimatcd  at  about  110  m.  It  ii 
the  flnea'  aalmon  river  In  Great  Britain  ;  Ita  flaherlea  let 
for  a  iiirge  siitn  ;  the  flah  being  rooatly  conveyed,  packed 
in  ice,  to  London. 

TCHGKNiaOFI'',  n  government  of  European  Ruaala. 
Ill  the  K.  of  the  Dnieper,  and  lintween  the  government  of 
Siri'dimsk  on  the  N.  and  that  of  I'ollnva  on  the  S.  The 
estimates  of  the  area  difTT  very  widely  ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  taken  at  about  19.000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  1,300,000. 
Surface  flat ;  soil  fertile ;  climate  dry,  healthy,  and  mild. 
Principal  river  Dnieatr,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and 
Desna,  by  which  It  ia  interaerled.  All  aorta  of  com  are 
raised,  but  principallv  rye,  barley,  imd  oats.  Produce  of 
the  harvest  estimated  at  about  4,000,000  clietwerta.  Flax 
and  hemp,'  tobacco,  hops,  &c.  arc  also  cultivated.  Oxen, 
of  a  very  fine  breed,  are  raised  and  fattened  to  a  great 
size.    Morses  small,  hardy,  and  active.    There  are  aome 

firetty  extenalve  forests.  Free  cultivators  are  common 
n  thia  and  tho  other  government  a  of  Little  Ruaala.  Ma- 
nufacturing induatry,  though  atlll  very  backward,  has 
made  much  progress  during  the  present  century.  Spirit* 
largely  consumed,  and  there  are  numerous  aiatilleriea. 


Commerce  considerable :  the  expnrta  consist  principally 
of  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  aplrlta,  honey  and  wax,  pot- 
ash, hcmpseed.  Sec.  (Sclinitxler,  La  Ilussie,  Stc,  p.  489.) 

TEFI.IS,  or  TIFLIS.a  city  of  W.  A.sia,  the  cap.  of 
Georgia,  and  of  all  the  Caucasian  and  Trans-Caucasian 
provs.  of  Russia ;  on  the  Kur  (an.  Cyrtu),  280m.  E.  by 
N.  Trebizond.  Lat.  41"  SO*  30"  N.,  long.  4I)0  1'  30"  E. 
Pop.  probably  about  30,000,  most  of  whom  are  Armenians, 
with  aome  Mussulman  famillea.  "  Teflls  occupies  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kur,  In  a  contracted  valley  formed  by 
irregular  mountains,  parallel  with  the  stream  on  the 
side  of  the  city,  and  hills  coming  down  In  a  point  quite  to 
the  water's  edge  on  the  other.  A  circular  fort  covers 
this  point,  and  together  with  a  small  suburb  Is  united  to 
the  city  by  abridge  of  a  single  wooden  arcli,  thrown  over 
the  river  ;  while  the  ruined  walls  of  an  old  citadel  crown 
the  top,  and  extend  down  the  side  of  a  part  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  The  old  and  native  part  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  the  truly  Oriental  plan  of  irregular  narrow  lanes, 
and  still  more  .irregular  and  diminutive  houses,  thrown 
together  In  all  the  endless  combinations  of  accident. 
Here  and  there  European  taate,  aided  by  Ruaaian  power, 
hus  worked  out  a  passable  road  for  carriages,  or  built  a 
decent  liouae,  overlooking  and  putting  to  shame  all  Its 
mud- walled  and  dirty  neighbours.  A  line  of  bazaars  too, 
extending  along  the  river,  and  branching  out  Into  aeveral 
streets,  together  with  much  bustle  and  buaineaa,  diaplay 
some  neatness  and  taste,  and  Is  connected  with  two  or 
three  tolerable  caravansarais.  Several  old  and  aubatantial 
churchea,  displaying  their  belfries  and  cupolas  In  different 
parts,  complete  the  prominent  features  of  thia  part  of 
the  city.  In  the  N.  or  Russian  quarter,  officers,  palacea. 
government  oflices,  and  private  houses,  lining  broad 
streets  and  open  squares,  have  a  decidedly  European 
aspect,  and  exhibit  in  their  pillared  fronts  something  of 
that  taste  for  showy  architecture  which  the  edifices  of 
their  capital  have  taught  the  Russians  to  admire.  TeBis 
has  the  appearance  of  an  excessively  busy  and  populous 

filace.  Its  streets  |irescnt  not  only  a  crowded,  but,  un- 
ike  many  Oriental  cities,  a  lively  scene.  Every  person 
seems  hurried  by  business.  Nor  is  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes, representing  different  nations  and  tongues,  the 
least  noticeable  feature  of  the  scene."  (Smi'M  and 
Dwight'i  Missionary  Uesearches,  121 — 124.) 

The  Armenian  cathedral  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
striking  edifice ;  there  are  two  mosques,  and  among  the 
other  places  of  worship  is  a  German  Protestant  chapel. 
It  has  also  a  French  and  a  German  hotel ;  but  they  are 
represented  as  being,  in  most  respects,  the  reverse  of 
what  they  should  be.  Ilousc-reiit  is  very  high ;  but 
otherwijj  living  is  not  expensive.  Teflis  has  many  re- 
markable sulpliureous  hot  springs,  their  temp,  varying 
from  100°  to  112°  Fah.  ;  and  to  these,  it  Is  supposed  by 
some,  the  city  owes  Its  name.  Over  some  of  these  the 
Russian  government  has  erected  tho  crown-baths,  a 
plain  edifice,  but  which,  by  being  kept  in  good  order, 
differs  widely  from  all  the  other  bath  establishments  In 
tho  city,  and  realises  a  h.indsome  revenue.  Teflls  Is 
very  favourably  situated  for  tr.tde,  and  its  commerce  is 
pretty  extensive,  having  greatly  increar.^  during  the 

tieriod  of  Russinn  occupation.  Almost  all  the  trade  is, 
lowcvcr,  in  the  hands  of  Armenians  ;  in  1830,  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  mercantile  houses  existed  belonging  to 
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any  othflr  foreigners,  and  only  one  Ruropean  consul 
(A  Frenchman)  resiiled  hern.  In  1830,  the  Russians 
founded  a  school  in  TeHis,  which  has  since  been  erected 
into  a  gymnasium ;  and  there  are  some  other  scliuols. 
Georgia  in  general,  and  its  capital  in  partlnilar,  has 
Iwen  long  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  wonicii  ;  and, 
according  to  the  missionaries  referred  to  above,  "  tliis 
lias  not  been  over-rated,  for  we  have  never  seen  a  city  so 
large  a  proportion  of  whose  females  were  beautiful  in 
form,  features,  or  complexion,  as  TeHis." 

TeHis  does  not  boast  a  very  high  .tntiquity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  4C>\>,  by  Vachtang,  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  whirh  ruled  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian.  It 
was  taken  by  Jenghiz  Khan;  by  the  Turks  in  157'i; 
sacked  by  Aga  Mchemet  Khan  in  17U5 ;  and  fell  to  the 
Kussians  in  IHOI.  It  sulTered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
of  the  cholera  in  1830.  (Smith  arid  Dvight's  Miss.  Re 
senrchts ;  Lyall's  Trav.  inllussiai  Mod.  Trav.,  xvii.; 
Diet  (leiig.,  &c.) 

TKIIEUAN,  or  TKIIRAUN,  the  modern  cap.  of 
Persia,  prov,  Irak-Ajemi,  near  the  foot  of  iNIiiunt  Elborz, 
which  divides  that  prov.  from  Alazanderan,  'Jll  m.  N. 
Ispahan;  lat.  3r>°  40'  N.,  long.  .Il"  n'  .'lO"  K.  I'op., 
during  the  residence  of  the  court,  estimated  at  from 
00,000  to  70,000,  or  upwards.  It  is  about  i  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  earthen  wall  Hanked  witli  nu- 
merous towers,  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  outside  which  is 
a  large  dry  ditch.  The  appearance  of  tlie  city  from  a 
distance  is  picturesque  ;  but  it  has  few  public  edinces 
worth  notice;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  many  good 
r1io)is  and  ba/aars,  it  is  said  by  Morier  to  have  a  '^mud- 
like  "  look  within,  its  houses,  like  those  of  otlier  Persian 
towns,  being  ronstruited  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while  many 
of  its  streets  are  wretchedly  paved,  'i'lie  Ark,  or  citadel, 
comprises,  besides  the  royal  residence  and  liareni,  miar- 
tcrs  for  the  guards,  the  reconl  chamber,  treasury,  hail  for 
receiving  ambassadors,  and  other  pid)l>eolIices,  lObatlis, 
two  or  three  g.irdens,  reservoirs,  kc.  The  grand  saloon 
in  the  palace  is  said  to  lie  very  magnifirent :  the  throne 
is  a  pliitlbrm  of  nure  wliite  inarl)le,  raised  a  few  steps  from 
the  ground,  and  carpeted  with  shawls  ami  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and. the  whole  interior  of  the  apartment  is  prol'usely  de- 
corated with  carving,  gilding,  arabitqiu'  painting,  and 
looking-glass,  the  la>t  material  being  interwoven  with  all 
tile  utiier  ornaments,  from  tlie  vaulted  roof  to  (he  lloor. 
The  mosques,  colleges,  and  e.-iravanserais,  thougli  not 
very  numerous,  are  in  good  repair.  Mueli  less  than  a 
ceiiliiry  ago,  the  present  metropolis  of  I'ersia  would  hardly 
li'vc  been  considered  of  siillicient  importance  lor  the 
ca|i.  of  a  prov.  It  tirst  became  the  metropolis  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  under  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
who  seems  to  have  beleeteii  it  for  tliat  dignity  partly  on 
account  of  lis  good  position  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  (lartly  from  its  vicinity  to  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  Ins  family.  Its  greatest  drawback  is  its  nnliealtlii- 
ness  from  damp,  which,  with  the  excessive  lieats  In 
FUminer,  oblige  the  sovereign  and  his  I'ourt  to  remove 
Bt  tliat  sea.^on,  and  encamp  in  pavilions  and  tints  on  the 
plains  of  .Sultanca,  or  (<ojan  ;  at  uliieh  period  tlie  resi- 
dent pop.  of  Ti'hcran  is  rednrid  to  perhaps  l(i,(K«l.  The 
I'livlrons  of  Tchi'ran  are  not  unpleasant,  the  pl.iin  ImiIIi 
to  the  Kami  W.  Iielnt;  covered  Willi  villages,  and  abniind- 
ing  in  grain.  To  the  N  .  of  the  town  is  a  haiulsoine  palace, 
which  its  sitnatiiin  aii'l  tlie  line  gardens  tliat  surround  it 
make  a  liclightfiil  rcsldinci'. 

A  short  distanre  .S.  Irnm  Telier.in  are  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  llhe,  generally  sup)iiiscd  tii  be  inilentiial  witli  the 
am ii  lit  Itliiigts,  tile  ca| iit.il  nf  the  I'ariliian  kings,  where 
Alexaniler  halted  lor  li>i  <i;iys  in  his  piirsnit  of  D.iiins. 
The  ruins  cover  a  gnat  i  viciit  of  ground,  hating  in 
their  centre  a  nKuli-rn  villa;.''',  with  a  iiohle  iiif>>(iue  and 
lnniisi.l"iiin — an  oasis  in  tlie  niidst  ot  the  Niirronndiiig  k\v- 
»ert.  ( I  iNni'/r'<  I'ir.ihi.  II'*.;  Finscr's  I'iimii,  (II.; 
Morii'r,  S(C.  m  Mini.  Tiiii'  )  It  should,  lio«e\i'r.  lie 
liieiitloneii  that  Major  Kaulinson  and  others  contend 
tliat  the  ruins  now  notii'i-d  are  not  tliosc  of  Itii.iges.  but 
<>r  all  Aralii.'ui  cily,  called  Kliei ;  and  that  llie  roina  ol 
Ithagi's  aretolM'tonnd  at  Kalah-Mrig,  .10.  in.  1'^  i'elieran. 
(<;.i>g.  .liiniHiil.  X.  i;i.i..  Sir.) 

TI'.KiN.MOl    I'll,    a    market-town    and    sea-port    of! 
Kngl'ind.  CO.  Ih'Voii,  liiitid.  lAiiiiiistiT,  at  the  niontli  of 
the  i'elgn.  in  tlie  l'',iiglis|i  (  li.iiiiiel,  I'.'  in,  .S.  Km  tir.     It 
Is  intersected  hy  the  I  ligii  ;  tlir  i  iinininiiicatloii  Ihiui'iii  I 
Its   (W(i  divisions,  eacli   of  wliK'li  constitiiti  s  .-i  p.irish.  | 
being  kept  up  hy  a  long  wooden  hrid^i'  .iiross  the  liii  r,  : 
having  a  drawbridge  at  elllii-r  extreniity  lor  the  accopi- 
fnoilation  of  M'ssiIs.     Area  ol  both  parisln's.  I.'i-o  aires. 
I'lip..  In  IKII.  l.iH'4.     \N  .   Ti  i|.'iiiiii>iiili,  or  tlie  poiiioii  on 
tlie  W.  side  till'  rivir,  is  ii  ii'uol.iily  liiilll,  and  ill  paied  ; 
but  K.  Telgiimoii'h   Is  lieaiitiliilly  sitiiatnl,  and  having 
been  of  late  niiicli  ii.iprioitl,  Is  now  one  ot    the  iiiost 
favourite  wiili'rliig.|'l,ii  IS  In  the  S.W.  part  of  Kiigland. 
The  clinicli  III  \N  .  Teigiinioiith   Is  a  inoiirrn  oclaiigiilar 
Itriii'tiiie  ;  tlie  living  liiiiig  a  i  iiraiy  unrlli  ko/.  a  year, 
tniiler  the  vlcaraui'  of  lllahop's   Teigntoii.     In  tins  part 
of  (he  town  tlierr  ari'   lii'li'iniidi  lit   and  t'.ilvliiisi  iiiii  t- 
Ing-li'iusea,  a  natio'ial  srl'ool,  a  quay  on  the  river,  and  a 
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dockyard,  in  which  (loops  of  war  and  veiiels  of  200  tons' 
burden  have  been  built.  E.  Teignmouth  church  is 
mostly  a  modern  ndiflco:  the  living,  a  perpetual  ciirney 
worth  127/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Dawllsh  • 
and  here,  also.'Jire  a  Haptlst  chapel,  an  endowed  school 
for  13  poor  children,  some  good  inns,  a  theatre,  re.iding- 
rooms,  and  other  establishments  usual  in  a  watering- 
place.  Teignmouth  Is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Many  of  its  inhabs.  are  employed  In  the  coast  flshcrvi 
and  others  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  visiters :  a  giiiHl 
deal  of  the  Haytor  granite  is  also  shipped  from  tills  port' 
but  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  river  renders  the  hnr ' 
hour  accessible  only  to  coasting  vessels.  Teignmouth  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  is  said  (o  be  the  place  at  whii'li 
the  Danes  first  landed  in  787.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  the  Shore  family. 

TEI-LlCIlKKltV,  a  town  of  British  India,  presiil. 
Madras,  and  one  of  tlie  principal  sea.ports  in  tliedistriit 
of  Malabar;  on  the  W.  co.i8t  of  IIIiidostan,'l'J  m.  N.N  \v 
Calient ;  hit.  11°  «'  N. ;  long.  7''i-'  33'  E.  Pop.  nnrei-I 
tain  This  was  the  chief  tr.idiug  settlement  of  the  Hritisli 
on  the  Malabar  coast  previously  to  I8(KI,  when  the  K.  I, 
Company's  warehouses  were  transferred  to  Malic,  about 
Cm.  to  the  S.E.  The  most  wealtiiy  natives,  howivi'i, 
still  reside  at  this  (own  ;  which  a  few  years  since  inn.' 
tiiiued  to  bo  the  mart  for  tlie  best  sandal  wood  from  alKivc 
tile  (iliauts,  and  cardamoms  from  Wynaad.  (Ilauii/iuii's 
£.  /.  Gaz.) 

TEMKSWAR,  a  royal,  free,  and  fortified  town  nf 
IInngary-beyoiid-tlie-Tlieiss,cap.  co.  of  its  own  naini'.  in 
a  marshy  iil.'iin,  on  the  Alt  Uega  river,  72  in.  N.N  I 
Helgrade;  lat.  "1.50  42'  27"  N.,  long.  21°  \V  17"  E.  I'lip., 
witli  its  four  suburbs,  about  13.0IHI,  .incliiding  ninnirnns 
fiermans,  (irci'ks.  Wallachs.  and  Jews.  Mr.  I'aget  s.iys, 
"  Temesw.-ir,  tlie  c.ipital  of  the  Haiiat.  and  the  wiiitirfi'^ 
sidence  of  (lie  ricli  Ilanatians,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  tour, s 
1  know  anywhere.  It  lias  two  handsonie  squares,  ami  a 
number  of  very  fine  buildings.  The  county-hall.  Ilm 
palace  of  the  l<islio|i  of  Csaiiad,  the  residence  of  tin, 
commander,  and  (he  town-house,  are  all  reniarkabli'  inr 
their  size  and  appearance."  Temeawar  w.is  taken  rnnii 
the  Turks  in  17111  by  Prince  Kugeiio,  who  laid  i  ot  ami 
strongly  fortified  the  modern  town,  wliich  is  now  nie  uf 
the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It 
has  a  Kom.  Cath.  and  a  (Ireek  cathedral,  a  syiiagnguc, 
si'ininary,  Piarist  gymnasium,  arsenal,  military  sclioiil, 
some  barracks,  and  various  other  military  estabiishnu'iiis, 
and  Is  the  seat  of  the  principal  civil  establishments  ami 
authorities  of  the  Uaiiat.  Good  water  is  raised  by  nia- 
ehinery  for  the  supply  of  tlie  town.  It  has  manufactniis 
of  silk  and  woollen  stiilfs,  pa|>er,  tobacco,  oil,  \i'  ;  ami 
an  extensive  trade  in  these  articles  and  In  the  (r.nisit  nf 
a^ril'nltural  produce.  Its  inhabs.  are  said  to  lie  generally 
opuleut.  Itsconimirce  has  been  considerably  facilitali'il 
by  (he  excavathni  of  the  Ilega  Canal,  about  7:ini.  m 
lengdi,  uliich,  passing  liy  the  town,  unites  it  witli  tlie 
navigable  portion  of  the  Ilega,  and,  consequently,  Willi 
the  Tlieiss  and  tlie  Oaniibi'.  This  canal  has  al>i)  liein 
advantageous  from  Its  assisting  in  drying  the  marshes  hy 
which  till!  (own  is  snrroiiiidid  ;  tliiiiigli  in  suiniiier  it 
is  still  rather  titihealitiy.  Teineswar  is  supposed  hy 
D'Aiiville  to  ri'|iresi'iit  the  an.  '/iA;<i'»,«.  to  which  Oiu'l 
was  banislied.  It  was  taken  by  the  Tiiiks,  iinilir  I'nly. 
man.  ill  I.'mI.  who  lielii  It  till  i'Ki.  {I'li/iil's  /liiiifidi;/  : 
IIiixIkiiis  ;  Aiislr.  \iil.  Funic. ) 

■|  I'-Mri''.,  a  famous  valley  and  defile  in  the  NT.,  part 
of  Th'ssaly,  stretching  from  near  Ilaba  to  the  fiilpli  nf 
.S.'iloiiica,  I'rom  'i  to  8  m.  in  leiigtb,  between  Olyinpiis  on 
till'  N.,  ami  Ossa  on  the  .S.  It  Is  traversed  by  the  Si'lrm- 
bria  (all.  l\'iitns),  and  is,  in  parts,  so  very  narrow  (liat 
there  IS  merely  room  for  'i  niilitary  road  along  side  tin' 
river.  In  some  respiets  the  delile  bears  a  sti'!,iiig  re- 
seinlilanie'lotlii'  passof  Klllii'iranklcln  Scotlainh  but  tin' 
scriier)'  is  liii'oiiip.irably  more  iiiagiiitn'Ciit.  The  appi-.n- 
anee  of  the  cliasni,  and  the  traditions  current  in  anti- 
qiiity.  leave  little  ilinilit  tli.it  the  rm  ks  had  In  en  rem 
as  tinder  by  some  treiiieiiiloiis  con  vols  ion  of  nature,  ulnrli 
iqii'iied  a  passagi'  lor  the  waters  thai  must  preti'iiisly 
have  ili'liii;i'd  till'  greater  part  of  Thess.ily.  In  mmiiI' 
p. iris  it  Is  gr.'inil  in  the  extreme.  The  iieclpices  euiiNi.t 
of  naked  perpeinliiiil.ir  rorks,  risini;  to  a  proiji^iinn, 
hi'i^'lit  ;  so  tli.it  the  81  ei'tator  can  scarce  behold  them 
from  below  without  )(iililiiiess.  I.ivy's  ileseription,  llicie. 
fori'.  Ml  aililitioii  to  its  Intrinsic  graiiih'i'r,  has  all  the 
iiiaji'stv  of  truth  :  Wiz/n  .i  iilriini'ii  ilii  iihsinsri-  miil, 
Ht  ilt.'.fiii'i  fix  siHt'  V  iti^tHi'  i/utiitnm  siiHiil  tirnti'inm 
iinmni/iit'  fms.'iit  :  Ti  irt'l  t't  Miuiiltix  t'l  tittiltiito  fn  i'  nw* 
iliiiiH  mill  III  fliiiiilit  I'lHfi  iiniiiis.  (I'ih.  xliv.  iip.  Ii.  I; 
Vliiihi-,  vli.  :i70.) 

The  I  haracter  of  this  gorge  or  delile  Is  evlilently  th.il 
of  w  I  Illness  and  s.ivage  graiiileiir,  ami  does  iiot.thereloM  . 
liarinoiiise  with  the  ileserlplloiis  the  pnets  liav  given  nl 
of  the  /I'jilif/tis  niiiUilii  Ti-iiiiu-  illor.  ()d.  iii.  v.  '^1  1. 
and  till'  viriiliintiii  Tt-mfu'.  (Catullus.  Canii.  Kin 
v.  2'<'i  )  No  doubt,  however,  their  deserlptloiis  api  h 
not  the  pass  llsell,  but  to  a  vale  at  (he  inoiitli  of  Ilie  p.i  s 
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(Cramer^s  Ancient  Greece,  i.  378.) 

TEMPLEMORB,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Miinster,  co.  Tipperary,  about  U  m.  W.  from  the  Suir, 
and  near  the  E.  foot  of  the  Devlrs  Bit  Mountains,  74  m. 
S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,936.  This  is  a  neat  town, 
in  a  comparatively  rich  and  improved  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  a  handsome  par.  church,  a  Hom.  Cath.  chapel,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a  school  on  the  foiindation  of 
Krasuius  Smith,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  market 
house,  a  bridewell,  and  large  infantry  barraclis.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Wednesdavs ;  fairs  on  Jan.  30.,  March 
30.,  May  17.,  June  28.,  July  30.,  Sept.  3.,  Oct.  21.,  and 
Dec.  7.  It  is  a  constabulary  station,  Post<oUice  revenue 
ill  18.10,  mil.,  in  1H3C,  778/. 

TKNASSEKIM  PROVINCES,  the  name  given  to 
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next  the  sea,  "  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  benutjr,  '  tin,  ii  very  abundant  in  the  S.  prova.,  but  has  not  l>e<>n 
amply  satisHes  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of  Tcmpe."  seen  in  the  N.  Like  gold,  which  is  also  widely  diflVised, 
/^.«™.,«'.  4nj-i^ni  iir^.'f^  i  vtu  \  <  it  is  obtaiucd  chlcily  by  washings.    Trenches  are  dug, 

leading  into  the  creeks,  down  which  rapid  streams  run  in 
thu  rainy  season,  and  wash  down  thR  metallic  particles. 
The  workman  goes  Into  the  water,  with  a  wooden  dish  In 
the  form  of  an  invcrtod  cone,  and  having  filled  It  with  sand 
and  nchbles,  whirls  it  round  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
by  which  motion  the  lighter  materials  fly  out,  and  leave 
the  heavier  down,  in  the  vortex  of  the  inverted  cone,  con- 
sisting of  a  tea-spoonful,  or  upwards,  of  tin  and  sand. 
Without  further  cleaning  it  goes  to  the  smelter,  and 
produces,  I  am  told,  from  ftO  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
Although  all  persons,  liirmans  or  Kareans,  arc  at  liberty 
to  procure  the  metal  without  any  interference  from  go- 
vernment, yet  few  engage  in  the  work ;  from  which  wo 
may  fairly  Infer  that  the  returns  are  not  remarkably  pro- 


a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  |  litablo.  ( Masim, )     Coal  has  been  discovered  in  Mergui. 


India-beyond-thc-Ganges,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
comprised  within  the  Bengal  presidency,  with  which, 
however,  it  has  no  natural  connection.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  provs.  taken  from  the  Blrmese  in  182.')-26, 
or  of  the  W.  or  coast  districts  of  Slum,  comprising  Mar- 
tahaii,  or  Amherst,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mcrgni,  with  its  archi- 
pelago, extending  between  11"  and  Vfi  N.  lat.,  and 
aliiiiit  '.18°  and  99°  K.  long.,  having  N.  the  independent 
Slian  country,  E.  and  S.  Siam,  and  W.  the  Blrmese  em- 
pire and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area  loosely  estimated  at 
3-.i,,')(10  so.  m.  The  pop.  being  said  to  amount  to  only 
H.i.lKM),  though,  notwithstanding  its  thinness,  we  believe 
that  this  is  greatly  below  the  mark,  and  that  lU0,000would 
now  be  a  nearer  approximation.  These  provs.  are  shut 
oil'  iVoin  Slam  by  one  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  whieh, 
branching  from  the  table-land  of  Yunnan,  traverse  the 
llltra-tiangetic  peninsula  in  a  S.  direction.  This  chain 
rises,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  the  height  sometimes 
of  .IlKM)  ft.,  and  is  every  where  clolhed  with  dense  forests. 
Ininiedialely  along  the  coast  the  country  Is  an  alluvial 
flat  covered  with  mangroves;  and  more  inland, where- 
cver  it  has  been  cle.ired,  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  It  is 
extremely  well  watered  ;  the  great  river,  Than-lwcng, 
or  •I'lianiiien, divides  the  prov.  of  Martnban  from  BIrmah, 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  minor  rivers,  some  of  which 
aie  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  N.  provs.  the  year  maybe  divided  Into  the  rainy 
,inil  dry  seasons,  each  of  about  six  months'  duration  ;  hut 
tlie  latter  resolves  Itself  Into  the  cold  and  hot  seasons. 
These  lust  are  not  very  distinctly  marked ;  but  the  coldest 
months  are  December  and  January,  when  the  thermo- 
nieter  Is  sometimes,  in  the  morning,  down  to  hfP.  but  in 
tlie  hottest  part  of  the  day  ranges  between  70°  and  80°. 
The  hot  8eas(m  Immediately  succeeds  the  cold,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  rain  begins  to  lall  in  April  or  May.     The 
rains  then  commence,  and  cmitinue  until   September  or 
October ;  and  although  during  a  part  of  this  time  the  sun 
he  ill  its  zeiilih.jet  the  almost  incessant  fall  of  rain  renders 
this  season  the  most  refreshing  part  of  the  year.     The 
niiinial  fall   of  rain,  during  tliese  six  months,  is  about 
!iiii)  iiiehes.    (  Mason,  in  the  Piuaitg  Claxitle.)     In  the  S., 
where  lioth  the  climate  lunl  products  in  many  respects 
clillcr,  it  rains  at  least  every  fortnight  throiiglumt  the 
year.     The  Tenasserim  provs.  are,  upon  the  whole,  much 
iii.iie  liealthv  than  many  parts  of  India.     As  in  other  tro- 
pical eliinates,  the  most  frequent  diseases,  common  to  both 
n.itues  and  Inrelgners,  are,  dysentery,  with  liitermittenl, 
remittent,  and  bilious  fevers.     They  seldom  (iriive  fatal 
ti.  tlie  natives,  and  nsiuilly  do  so  to  Europeans  only  when 
till-  eonstllution  has  been  Impaired  from  other  causes. 
The  staple  priiducl  is  rice,  of  which  a  dozen  dIHerent  va- 
rieliis  are  cultivated.     Upland  rice  Is  grown  on  the  hill 
fi.les  liy  the  Karcan  tribes,  and  iniieli  rice  by  the  Birinese 
ami  "thir  fettlers.     In  the  lowlands,  in  the  lieginning  of 
Aiwil  the  farmer  weeds  his  grinniil,  and  aliout  the  first 
week  III  .lime,  when  the  rains  commence, he  hires  a  drove 
III  liiiiraloes,  if  he  have  niiiie  of  his  own,  and  drives  them 
aliniit  In  a  compact  body  over  the  wet  flehl  until  the  whole 
Slid  has  iM-en  siinicleully   worked   to  receive  the  seed, 
'llie  principal  harvest  Is  In  December,  when  the  grain  is 
reapeil  by  a  sickle,  somuwhat  like  the  English.     The  ears 
are  trmlilen  mil  by  buUhliH'S,  and  the  rice  Is  husked  and 
hniisi'il  by  means  of  a  wooden  mortar,  or  by  a  hainliniil, 
funned  ol  two  grooved  logs  of  wood,  set  upiiglitaiid  llttiil 
Into  e.ieh  other  ;  a  kind  ol  niiiebinery  superior  to  that  In 
Use  l.ir  the  like  purpose  aiming  other  iiathins  in  a  similar 
it.igi'  ol  civilisation.     Indlnn  corn  is  not  much  raised,  but 
siieet  potatoes,  yams,  beans,  onioiii  and  eneiimbers  are 
iiiiiiimin.      robaeco  is  cultivated  all  over  Tenasserim,  as 
iserv  one  smokes,  "  Iroin  the  child  of  three  years  of  age 
tcitli'eilecrepid  grandsire  ;  from  (he  governor  s  wife  to  the 
rite  beater.  "  (  f.oif'i  Ihil  nf  Tiiuini. )     The  sugar  cane  is 
also  pritty  general,  Ihoiigh  no  niaiketable  sugar  be  made. 
(  niton,  lii'iiip.  Indigo,  iieppiT,  «e.,  are  onlv  partially  ciil- 
lii.ited.     t'ardamoiiis,  long  pepper,  cateehii,   and   cocoa 
nuts,  are  gathered  wild.     Vrulls  are  iiiiineroiis.  and  Ihe 
fiiie.tn  proiluce  teak,  sapan,  aliie,  and  many  oilier  valu- 
able woods,  with  bamlioos,  rallain,  and  many  balsamic 
and  midiclnal  plants.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  Vc  and  Tuvoy, 
Vol..   II. 


Salt  is  made  in  numerous  parts  along  the  coast,  and  large 
quantities  of  saltpetre  have  been  obtained  from  the 
bats'  dung,  collected  in  immense  limestone  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  elephants 
Inhabltuig  these  provs.  is  supposed  hy  Dr.  Heifer  to  be 


proportionally  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
The  Blrmese  settlers  hunt  the  elephants,  and  carve  many 
kinds  of  articles  from  their  ivory.  Hhlnoceros'  horns  arc 
an  article  of  trade,  but  the  valuable  skin  of  that  animal  is 
not  met  with  in  commerce,  and  indeed,  the  trade  in  all 
kinds  of  hides,  which  might  be  made  very  profitable,  has 
hitherto  been  wholly  neglected.  ( See  Heifer' t  Hep.  72-3.) 
Wax.  honey,  tortolseshell,  and  edible  birds'  nests,  are  the 
principal  commercial  products  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  insect  races  arc  in  great  variety,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  country. 

The  manufactures  are  lew  ;  those  of  cloth  and  sllkl 
are  the  principal,  but  they  have  been.  In  a  great  degree, 
superseded  of  late  years  by  the  cotton  goods  imported 
from  England  and  llindostan.    The  weavers  are  almost 
exclusively  women,  and  there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
found  a  house  throughout  the  provs.  which  has  not  a 
loom.    Thu  Inliahs.  of  Tenasserim  and  Mergut  carry  on 
a  brisk  petty  trade  with  the  ports  between  those  towns 
and  Rangoon.    They  also  occasionally  visit  Pinang,  the 
Nicobar   Islands,   Achin,  Chittagong,   and   Dacca,  ex- 
changing their  own   prodiicf;  for  betel   nut,   raw   and 
wrought  silks,  white  musllas,  earthenware,  woollens, 
petroleum,  cutlery,   Chlneee'  umbrellas,  a  little  opium, 
ambergris,  <tc.    1  he  merchants  of  Tavoy  are  richer  than 
those  to  the  S.  ;  their  exports  are  of  much  the  same 
kind  i  their  Imports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  piece 
goods,  cutlery,  iron  in  bars,  European  and  Bengal  ar- 
lleles,  &c.     Hut  Martaban  Is  the  prov.  best  situated  for 
commerce,     llesides  its  trade  seaward,  (JCi'  Maiilmain, 
and',  p.  TXi.),  a  great  deal  of  internal  petty  trallic  is  car- 
ried oil  by  boats  of  from  3  to  30  tons  burden  ;  and  cara- 
vans arrive  occasionally  from  the  confines  of  China,  bring, 
ing  Inc.  drugs,  swords,  maiiuractiired  cottons  and  silks, 
raw  silk,  ciindled  sugar,  earth  nuts,  blank  books,  Ivory, 
and  horns ;  and  taking  hack  salt,  spices,  cotton,  quick- 
silver, ussal'iethla,  borax,  chintzes,  piece  goods,  broad 
cloth,  and  various  European  articies.     ('apt.  Low  says, 
that  thu  average  of  a  late  general  estimate,  from  nu- 
Ihentle  dociimeiils,  for  one  year,  makes  tliff  value  of  the 
lin)iorts  amount  to  li.Ml.lUlO  rupees,  and  that  of  the  export! 
to  only  17ri,lllHI  rupees,  though  we  dmibt  whether  any  such 
dlscre|iaiK'y  can,  In  fact,  exist  between  them.  The  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  thu  usages  and  habits  of  these 
iirovs.,are  mostly  lllrmese  ;  Ihe  present  inhabs.  being  of 
ilirinan  extriietlon,  though,  according  to  tradition,  the 
earlii'st  inliahs.  of  the  country  were  Siamese.   Maiilmalu 
is  the  cap.  and  residence  of  Ihe  governor  and  chief  British 
antliorilles ;  subordinate  otHcers  are  resldcnt^n  tlie  towns 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.    The  public  revenue,  derived 
frum  an  assessment  on  grain  of  20  per  cent.,  one  of  25  per 
cent  on  other  landed  produce,  taxes  on  gaming,  opium, 
arr4iek,  betel,  Kv.  ;  birds'  nests,  fines,  capitation  tax.  Sec. 
has    been  estimated   at  '^37,0110  rupees  a  year.     (I.uw'm 
Hist,  ij/'  Tenaanrim  in  Asutt.  Journal  j   Hi(fer's  Heport, 
Use.) 

Malridm,  the  American  missionary,  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  advantages  derived  by  these  nrovinees  from 
their  connection  witli  England.  "  English  Influence, " 
says  he,  "  In  a  variety  of  ways  has  improved  their  con* 
ditiiin.  It  has  aliollsbed  the  border  wars,  which  ke|it 
the  people  and  their  neighbours  continually  wretched. 
Various  other  Improvements  are  perceptible.  Coin  Ii 
getting  introduced  instead  of  masses  of  lead  and  silver  | 
maiinfactiires  are  imiiroviiig  )  Implemenls  of  better  con- 
striu'thin  are  used  ;  Jiistlee  is  better  ndniinlslereil ;  110) 
Is  SI  cure  1  properly  is  saereil  i  religion  is  free;  taxes, 
thiMigli  heavy,  are  more  eqiillably  iin|Hiseil,  and  courts  of 
Jiisilee  are  pore  generally.  Formerly  men  were  deterred 
from  (latbcring  loiiiid  liiein  roinforts  superior  to  their 
lielidiiioiirs,  or  building  better  houses,  lor  tear  of  ex- 
aelnnis.  Now,  iH'iiig  secure  In  Iheir  earnings,  the  newly- 
built  houses  are  much  Improved  In  slie,  materials,  and 
wurkinanshlp.      'i'hc  presiding   olHcer   lii    each    jiruv. 
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■its  ai  magittrnte  on  certain  days  every  week  ;  and  berore 
him  every  citizen,  male  or  female,  witliout  the  Interven- 
tion of  lawyers,  may  plead  his  cause,  and  have  immediate 
redress.     Every  where,  in  British  Birmah,  tliu  people 

? raise  English  justice."  (Malcolm't  S.  E.  Aiia,  \73-i.) 
ndeed,  notwithstanding  the  present  thinness  of  the  pop., 
emigration  from  Birmah  into  the  Tenasserim  provs.  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  wc  have  held  possession  of  the 
latter.  Such,  in  trutli,  is  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
Birmese  government,  that,  during  the  time  it  possessed 
Tenasserim,  it  liad  all  but  converted  it  into  a  desert. 

TKNBY  (Welili,  nynbych-u-Pysgod),  a  pari,  and 
munic.  l}or.,  marl(et  town  and  sea-port  of  Wales,  co. 
Pembroke,  hund.  Narberth,  on  the  summit  of  a  pro- 
montory on  tlio  W.  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay,  9  m.  B. 
Pembroke.  Area  of  the  in-lit)erty  of  the  par.  St.  Mary, 
which  Is  co-extensive  with  the  bor.,  Wi'l  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,042.  Tlie  town  consists  principally  of  one  long 
and  broad  street,  lined  with  good  houses,  and  pretty 
well  paved.  It  is  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is 
further  defended  by  some  batteries  on  tlie  sliore ;  its 
cattle,  supposed  to  linvc  lieen  built  l)y  the  Flemings,  by 
whom  this  part  of  the  country  was  formerly  occupied,  is 
In  a  state  of  decay.  The  clinrch  of  .St.  Mary  is  a  spa- 
cious structure  140  ft.  in  length  and  H3  in  breadth,  with 
an  elegant  spire  I.S!!  ft.  in  heiglit.  supposed  to  bo  tiie 
loftiest  in  Wales,  and  painted  wnitc  to  render  it  a  con- 
spicUDUK  mark  for  seamen.  Tlie  roof  of  the  nave  is  sup- 
iiurted  hy  arcades,  having  fluted  pillars,  and  tlie  ceiling 
Is  formed  of  carved  wood  ornamented  witli  several 
tigiires,  armorial  bearings,  &c.  In  the  interior  are 
^i^verai  monuments.  The  living,  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
wortli  3i7/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  (Keel. 
Jifii.  Hep  )  "  An  ancient  edilice  witliin  a  fi'w  ft.  of  the 
W.  entrance  is  now  iisihI  as  a  school.  A  flight  of  steps 
on  the  outside  leads  to  the  apartment  near  which  is  a 
fmali  arch  in  the  style  of  llenrvVII.,  and  two  others 
occur  in  m\  a\A  wail  opposite.  I'liese  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  tlie  priiuljiai  entrances  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, once  a  convent  ol'  Carmelite  friars,  founded  in  I3U'J. 
Tile  remains  of  St  .lohn's  cliapel  are  situated  in  a 
iiiarsliy  spot  '2<MI  or  3(HI  yards  from  tlie  town.  Tliose  of 
St.  Julian's  stand  upon  llie  ^lier,  near  its  extremity, 
Dppoxite  till*  town  are  some  wild  masses  of  rock,  form- 
inx  llie  islands  of  St.  Catlierine,  and  more  distant  are 
tlios<!  of  St.  Margaret  ami  Caldy.  Ka.stward  stretch  the 
Norton  sands  liounded  liy  grand  and  high  dill's  ;  here 
are  several  liatliing  iiiacliines.  Kciiind  tlie  S.  and  W. 
sides  of  tile  town  are  the  white  or  uliit-sands,  iireseiiting 
a  romantic  and  aKreealile  walk,  two  m.  in  li'iigtli,  to 
<iillar."  iSiihohtm's  CnmbriaH  Cluiilr,  p.  (ithi.)  The 
town  liali,  court  house,  new  market  and  slaughter 
houses,  piililic  liatlis,  asseiitlity  rooms,  theatre,  reailing- 
rooms,  liowltim  green,  several  good  iioti'ls,  \'c.,  are  the 
otiiiT  moit  coiihplcuiiiis  olijectti  at  Teiiliv.  Tlie  town 
was  formerly  a  place  of  iiiiich  cimiinerci.il  importance  i 
and  after  tlie  Mtlleiiieiit  of  the  ilemiiiKS  lure,  it  ex- 
|iortett  coiisideralile  quantities  of  woollen  cloths.  At 
present  its  trade  is  im  unslderahle. 

Teiiliy  Is  a  creek  of  tlie  port  of  Milford.  NiiU'  or  ten 
Tes^els  from  I'lviiioiitli.  Ilrixlmlmc,  \c.  make  it  their 
station  ilnriiig  tfie  lisiiliig  seasiai,  and  supply  the  llrislol 
injirlict.  Its  oysters,  wlitcli  are  of  superior  i]u;ility,  are 
sent  pii  kied  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  places, 
'I'l'iiliy  is  now  prim  ipally  distiiignislird  as  a  wateriii;{- 
placi',  For  wliiili  It  is  siiiKiilarly  well  adapteil,  liy  the 
gnat  iM'anly  of  lis  sitii.uion,  and  tlie  protection  from 
rough  ue.'itlier  wliicii  it  r<'ceives  from  the  coiilitfiions 
he.hl-iands.  It  lia>  grown  rapidly,  especially  in  good 
house" ;  most  of  wlilrli  have  liecii  iinilt  williin  llii' 
hi't 'JO  ye.irs,  A  great  many  ari'  <iiTnpieii  as  ioilglng- 
honses  during  tiie  season,  and  left  empty  lor  the  rest  of 
the  jear.  I'ro|  eriy  of  this  sort  appears  likely  to  itiire.iie 
fast  and  steadily  :  lionsrs  ,-ire  continually  springiiig  up 
III  the  iiMiiv  ai^reralile  situations  wlilcli  are  loiind  iiiiot*- 
ciipii'd.  [HiHwIiiiii  llciuitl.)  Tile  public  liallis  4ire 
both  exli'iisive  ami  elegant  ;  they  iiiiiiprl«e  iiniiierons 
hafli  and  dressing  looiiis,  warm  and  v.iponr  liatlis,  iieiU 
rooms  lor  iiiv.ilitl'*,  a  liaoilsonn-  proiiii-n.ide.roorii,  \v.\ 
ami  are  appriMiln'd  hy  an  exiellriit  carriage  road. 
Tlie  water  of  their  large  reservoirs  is  chaiiKed  every 
tide.  The  hatlilmt-niai  liiiies  arr  the  iiropi'rly  of  tlie 
Innkeepers  :  the  terms  U.  each  time,  and  lii(.  tiie  guide. 
(i'amhf.  duitft',  p.  1)114  ) 

'I'eiiliy  Is  Koveinid  liy  a  mayor,  3  other  aliU'rinen,  and 
I'i  cooorillius.  It"  iMrlh'st  i-harlers  apiie.ir  to  have  tiecii 
uranleil  Hbiint  the  liiiie  ol  lUlward  III,  tiv  the  earls  of 
Veiiiliroke,  lint  the  eaillest  rxtiint  Isot  llli  hard  III.  I're- 
viously  to  the  Miiiih  Ipal  lleturiii  Act,  there  were  iirarly 
4'M)  tiurgetscs  In  the  corpor.ition,  but  their  lunrtioiH 
were  merely  nomin.il  :  anil  the  whole  manageineiil  of 
till*  bor.  resipd  u  llh  the  common  council ,  wlilch  i  oiisJNteil 
of  alHiiit  411  iiieiiilH'rs.  Tlie  town  has  only  n  lew  small 
eiidowineiits  for  cliaritahlt*  purposes.  Courts  of  (lelly 
fi'ssloii*  weekly,  a  manor  court,  Ac.  are  held;  liiit  the 
only  gaol  consists  of  u  large  cells,  formerly  the  old  gar- 
rttun  dungeon.  Prlsuiiers  are  rarely  cunflned  h«r«  :  when 
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the  term  of  imprisonment  exceeds  a  month,  they  are 
sent  to  the  gaol  at  Haverfordwest.  Corporation  re- 
venue. In  1810,  1,104/.  The  Keform  Act  did  not  alter 
tho  previous  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  now  sends 
1  mem.  to  tho  H.  of  C,  in  conjunction  with  Pembroite, 
Wiston,  and  Milford.  It  had  previously  sent  one  witii 
Pembroke  and  Weston  only,  the  right  of  voting  having 
been  in  the  burgesses,  who,  acting  under  the  inllucnce  of 
the  common  council,  returned  the  nominee  of  the  patron 
of  the  bor.  Uegistered  electors,  in  tiie  dilTerent  liors., 
1839-40,1,179.  (See  .Wh».  ^/ipcnrf.,  p.  407.)  Marliets, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  fairs.  May  4.,  Whit  Tuesday, 
Julv  31.,  Oct,  2.,  and  Dec.  4. 

TKNEUOS,  a  small  but  celebrated  isLmd  of  Turkey 

in  Asia,  lA  m.  S.S.W.  from  the  immth  of  the  Diirdaiielies 

(an.  Ilillciponlus),  and  about  .'>  m.  W.  from  the  sliore  of 

the  Troad,  which  it  still  serves  to  point  out,  its  highest 

,  summit.  Mount  St.  Elias,  being  in  lat.  39°  .W  1,V'  N., 

i  long.  26°  3'  E.    Pop.  7,000.  •:"    Though  rugged,  it  is  tolc- 

I  rably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.     The  red  muscaoiiie 

;  wine  of  TcikhIos,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 

I  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Levant.     It  begins  to  lose  its 

I  colour  when  nl>nnt  14  or  \h  years  of  age,  Imt  retains  its 

j  flavour  and  strength  for  a  much  longer  |>eriod.  The  tiiu  n, 

I  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  island,  is  defended  hy  a  small 

j  fort.     On  the  N.  the  port  Is  protected  by  a  pier,  anil  it 

;  has  pretty  good  anchorag<>.     In  antiquity  it  was  a  sort  of 

!  dfpot  for  the  produce  destined  for  Constantinople  ;  and 

Justinian  erected  in  it  a  large  warehouse,  the  ruins  of 

which  are  still  extant,  where  vessels  loaded  with  corn 

from  Alexandria  discliarged  their  cargoes  when  they  liap ~ 

'  p<;ned  to  be  prevented,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  hy 

contrary  winds,   from  making  a  passage  through  the 

,  Hellespont  to  the  capital.    (  7'o«rm;/o>7,  i.  397.) 

I      Tenedns,  according  to  Strabo  (lib.  xiii.),  had  a  temple 

dedicateil  to  Apollo  ;  but  it  is  principally  known  from  its 

having  been  mentioned  in  connection  with   Troy  liy 

Homer  — 

"  Thou  source  of  light  I  whom  Tenedns  ndorrs ;  " 

I'tijie'l  Uiait,  I.  lin..'!.'!. 

and  by  Virgil.  According  to  the  latter,  it  was  th«  place 
to  which  the  Grecian  fleet  made  their  feigned  re  rcit 
before  the  sack  of  Troy  :  — 

"  K«l  in  cnnspectu  (Troiip)  Teneiios  nntlssima  fflm,i 
lilsuU,  lUvea  opuin,  I'rlaiiii  dum  rL*glia  iiiatu-li.-tnt." 

JEneitl.  ii,  lin.  'il. 

TKNEBIKFE,  or  TEVnE  (PEAK  OF),  a  fmioiis 
conical  anil  volc.mic  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  isl.iiul 
of  Tenerifl'e,  of  which  its  basis  occupies  the  prrati  r 
portion  (.Sir  (;anahv  Isr.ANiis),  rising,  acconlmg  to 
Itorda,  to  the  heiglit  of  il,4'i4  French,  or  I',>,I7'2  Kng.  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  According  to  Von  Biiih  the 
Peak  consists  of  an  enormous  dome  of  trachyte,  covirnl 
with  layers  of  basalt.  The  summit  of  the  rone  (Kl  I'ilnri, 
the  sugar. loaf,)  is  terminated  liy  a  crater,  siirronniliil, 
as  it  weri>,  by  a  circular  wail,  or  parapet.  Ilimiiiolili, 
who  descended  to  the  liottom  of  the  crater,  loniiii  Ilic 
heat  was  perccpliiili'  only  In  a  few  crevices,  vvliich  gave 
vent  to  aiineons  vapours,  with  a  peculiar  biizting  noise. 
(I'irmmal  Sniriilin;  i.  173.  ;  Kiinl.  I'riiHS.) 

The  ascent  of  the  Peak  is  distinguished  by  a  dlll'eriMice 
of  vegetation  sinucHhat  similar  to  that  which  Is  oIimtvciI 
on  the  ascent  of  Ktiia  (which  aee).  Above  thi'  lower 
and  more  fertile  tracts  near  the  sea,  where  ilatc  trcis, 
plantains,  sugar-canes.  Indian  figs,  vines,  ami  ollvci, 
flonrlsli  in  proriision.  rises  what  is  called  the  reuioii  ol 
laurels  Tinve  are  led  hy  a  vast  iiumlM>r  of  springs, 
that  rise  up  .mild  a  turf  covered  with  perpetual  veriluri'. 
i'.xiciislve  planlalions  of  cliesiiiits  ociur  III  the  loucr 
piirt,  above  wiilcli  rise  four  species  ol  laurel,  and  an  o.iK 
resi'iiihilng  that  of  Tliiiiel.  The  iiiiderwooil  in  tin' 
lower  part  consists  of  aiboresciiit  heath,  and  III  llie 
upper  part  of  ferns.  Aliove  this  conimences  a  va^l 
forest  of  tir  and  pine  trees  which  charactiri-e  the 
colder  renions  of  the  earth.  Suiiei'ding  to  this  i»  a 
vast  plain,  lliie  a  sea  of  sand,  cover*-tl  with  the  dust  ol 
iiuiiilce  stone,  which  coiitiiiiiaily  lllls  the  air.  It  is  cm- 
iH'llislied  with  liilts  of  the  iieautihii  sliruli  (alliil  IIm' 
ri'titifia  {Sfmi-ttum  tnifnf(,'hurn,  Alton),  growiiiif  to  the 
height  of  nine  ft.,  and  loailed  with  odoriferous  flowers, 
wliicli  are  said  to  coinnninicate  a  peculiar  exi  rilihce  in 
the  flesh  of  llie  goats  that  fi'id  U|<on  them.  At  Ilic 
entrance  of  this  iilalii  tin'  rli  h  vcrdnie  of  the  isl.md 
terminates,  as  well  iis  all  appciiraiicr  of  hahitation  ;  and 
the  traicllir  asrcnds  altri  wards  tliroiiKli  a  loiiiplitc 
solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the  Miiffttt/fi,  a 
naiiie  wlilrli  the  Spaiiiariis  apply  to  grouniis  dcslltiile 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  coveii'd  with  loose  iiiid  hrokiii 
fragiiienls  id  lava.  The  ascent  liere  Is  steep,  mid  ix- 
treinely  ratlguliig,  as  the  lilocks  of  lava  roll  Irom  liiiiratli 
the  fret,  and  olteii  leave  di  rp  lioliows.  At  the  cxliiimly 
of  the  .Malpays  Is  a  small  pi. tin  called  the  liainlilt-M, 
from  the  centre  id  wlili'h  the  I'lloii.  or  coiilcil  sumiiiil, 
rises  to  the  height  of  alioiit  a.,'!  lO  (Vi'l,  Here  are  louiiil 
tliose  iplrailes  wliiili  are  CHlled  by  the  natives  llie 
Nostrils  uf  the  Peak,  coiislsling  of  crevices  whence  Issue 
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TENNESSEE. 

watery  «nd  hot  vapours.  The  ascent  of  the  PIton  la 
steep,  and  rendered  difficult  by  the  loose  ashes  with 
which  it  is  covered.  At  the  top  there  is  scarcely  room 
to  stand,  and  the  crater,  as  already  stated,  is  enclosed  by 
a  steep  wall. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak,  though  ch,irac- 
terised  by  peculiar  beauty,  falls  far  shortof  the  magnificent 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Etna.  The  cultivated  and 
wooded  parts  of  the  island  are,  however,  seen  iu  close 
proximity,  and  the  steep  and  naked  declivities  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountain  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country  beneath.  The  trans- 
parent atmosphere  enables  the  spectator  to  distinguish 
minute  objects,  such  as  liouses,  sails  of  vessels,  and  trunks 
of  trees.  Beyond  the  eye  wanders  on  all  sides  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  commands  the  whole 
archipelago  of  the  Canaries.  It  has  been  alhiged  that 
the  view  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  a  so(fatara,  or  extinguished 
volcano,  whence  no  eruption  has  taken  place  since  its 
iliscovery  by  Kuropeans  ;  but  some  eruptions  have  taken 

Iilaee  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  during  the  course  of 
,ist  century.  In  1704,  one  occurred  in  tlie  district  of 
Ciidmar,  which  buried  several  valleys,  and  approached 
witliiu  a  short  distance  of  the  port  of  Orotava.  Two 
years  alter,  in  I70<i,  the  lava,  issuing  forth  in  a  different 
quarter,  buried  the  town  and  |iort  of  Garachico,  then  the 
lliiest  and  most  frequented  in  tlie  island.  Another  erup- 
tion happened  in  June,  \TM,  not  far  from  tlie  sninmit  of 
the  Peak,  but  it  was  not  productive  of  inucli  damai;e. 

Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  and  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Piton,  or  cone,  is  covered  with 
snow  during  several  months  of  the  winter,  and  snow  is 
always  found  in  tlie  hollows  not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
A  powerful  heat  is  always  felt  uu  the  ground  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cone,  and  Humboldt  mentions  that  his  hands 
and  face,  anil  those  of  his  party,  wore  frozen,  while  their 
boots  were  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
walkeil.  {.Dictiunnaire  iitographiqnc i  IlumbolUt's  Per- 
iimal  Siirrative,  I.  147— l'J4.  £ng.  Trans. ;  Lyell'i 
UciUngu.  ii.  KW.) 

TKNNESSKH,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  lat.  '^-P  and  3(i"  40' 
N.,and  Ion.  H'/'  and  "JO'^  W.,  h.iving  N.Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  K.  N.  Carolina,  S.  (Jeorgiii,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  VV.  tiie  river  Mississippi,  which  divides  it 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Area.  43,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
In  IKW,  fiSl,!iOO;  in  1840,  S'.i<»,2IO,  of  whom  IH3,0.W  were 
slaves.  Tlie  K.  part  of  this  state  is  intersected  by  the 
Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes  rises  to  the 
hei)tht  of  20(Mirt.  ;  the  middle  part  is  hlllv,  while  tlie  \V. 
portion  Is  an  extensive  uuduUiting  plain.  Principal  rivers  ; 
alter  the  Mississippi,  the  I'ennessce  and  Cumberland,  both 
tributaries  of  Ihe  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  rises  near 
I'raiiklin  in  N.  I'arolina,  and  runs  at  tlrst  N.VV.  to  about 
3.)  in.  W.S.W.  Knoxvllle;  it  then  turns  to  the  .S.W.,  and 
ciintiniies  In  that  direction  to  near  Decatur  in  Alabama. 
After  a  Ix'nd  to  the  W.N.W.,  It  again  enters  the  state  cf 
Tennessee  about  liHi.  HH'^  W.,  and  its  course  Ihencefor- 
wards  is  generally  northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio, 
nliiiiit  2llm.  S.W.  Salem.  At  Its  outlet  it  is  alioiit  liOO 
yarils  iu  width.  It  is  navigalde  for  steam  ves.sels  of  large 
sice  for  'i.'iilm.,  and  as  niiieli  furtlier  for  lioals  of  40  or  "lO 
tuns.  It  has  several  tributaries,  oomeof  whicli  are  n.ivi. 
galile  to  a  consiilerable  distance  ;  at  present  no  towns  of 
C(>Mse()iience  are  siluateil  on  its  banks,  Tennessee  is  ge- 
nerally well  w  atered,  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
comprises  a  good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  oeenpation  of  tlie  inliidis. 

'I'he  iirotliiets  arc  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Kentiieky,  with  the  adilition  of  cotton.  Indian  corn, 
wlie.it.  ami  oats  are  tile  pi  liieipal  corn  crops;  the  produce 
of  the  llrst.  In  IHIII,  amounted,  aeeordiiig  to  the  olhelal 
ri'tiirns,  to  4'.<,4ii7,34<l  bushels  ;  being  a  much  larger  (pian- 
tiiy  than  was  raised  iu  any  other  stale.  Tlie  produce  of 
wheat  during  Ihe  same  year  Is  stated  to  have  lii'en  4,.M7,ii73 
liiisliels.  Cotton  Is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  and 
its  inltiire  is  rapidly  increasing  :  tlie  crop  of  \K\!>  was 
rstiin.ited  at  I.Vi.lMIII  bales.  Toliaeco  is  also  cultivated  to 
a  ciiiisiderjible  extent,  its  produce  being  estimated  at 
ahiinl  .'■..Mm  hogsln-juis.  In  the  V..  grating  Is  a  good  ileal 
attemled  to  ;  and  consiilerable  niiiiihers  of  I'.ittie  and  sheep 
are  reared  lor  the  markets  of  the  eastern  states.  Coal,  inn, 
salt,  iiiarble,  and  nitre  are  found;  and  some  of  these,. 
with  ciiitiin,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  tlmir,  IoImico,  liult,  tar, 
liir|ientiiie,  rosin,  whiskey,  lire  stock,  salted  meals,  lard, 
rnarse  linen  goods,  and  gunpowder,  coiiklltnti'  the  prin- 
cipal exiiorts,  being  mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  .Several  eaiialsand  railways  have  been  pro- 
Ji'i'ted.  Ihiiiigli.  hitherto,  but  lew  li.ive  been  ennipleted. 

The  leglshillire  consists  of  a  senate  of  'i^  menis.,  and  a 
hnnse  of  i-epri'senlatlves  of  7.'i  meins  ,  who.  witli  the  gn- 
vernor,  are  elected  lor  two  years.  The  Judges  of  Ihe  sii- 
jiieine  court  are  elected  by  a  Joint  vote  of  bolli  houses  for 
'  years,  and  those  ofllie  Inlerlor  courts  in  the  same 
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inanuer  fur  twelve  years. 


In  the  election  fur  represenla- 
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tlTCB,  every  free  white  male  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  CO.  of  which  he  has  been  an  inhabitant  for  six 
months  previously.  The  pay  of  senators  and  represent- 
atives is  four  dollars  a  day.  Murfreesborough  was  the 
former  capital,  but  Nashville  is  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Ill  1840,  there  were  983  common  schools  in  this 
state,  attended  by  'ihSfM  pupils,  and  5,930  persons  were  in 
the  same  year  attending  the  superior  academies  and 
colleges.  The  school-fund,  in  1839,  amounted  to  835,034 
dollars. 

The  colonisation  of  Tennessee  commenced  about  17.57, 
and  the  settlers  entered  warmly  into  the  revolutionary 
war.  Tlie  territory  belonged  to  N .  Carolina  previously 
to  1790,  when  it  was  reded  to  the  United  States ;  and  in 
17U<i  it  was  received  as  a  state  Into  the  Union.  It  sends 
13  mems.  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  (Amer.  Al. 
manacle,  iS-IO-42  ;  Encyc.  Amer.;  Encyc.  afGeog.,  .\mer. 
edit. ;  Darby,  &c. 

TENTKltDEN,  a  miin.  bor.,  mar.  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  the  muii.  Iwr.,  com- 
prising all  the  hund.  of  Tenterden,  and  the  par.  of  same 
name,  together  with  a  part  of  tlie  par.  of  Ebony  ;  43  m. 
S.E.London.  Area  of  par.  S.IWO  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
3,177.  The  town,  which  Is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
environed  b]|  hop-grounds,  is  well  built  It  consists 
principally  of  a  single  street,  continuous  with  which  is 
the  straggling  village  of  Bird's  Isle  to  the  N.,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Lye  Green.  The  par. 
church,  a  spacious  structure,  consists  of  a  nave,  N.  aisle 
and  chancel,  with  a  well-built  lofty  tower  at  the  one 
end,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  foundation  this  church  was 
appropriated  in  1259.  The  living  of  Tenterden,  a  vicar- 
age, worth  177/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  tlie  oean  and 
cha|)tcr  of  Canterbury.  It  has,  also,  chapels  for  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  a  free  school  founded  iu 
1.521,  for  six  scholars,  and  which  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  several  minor 
charities.  'I'eiiterden  has  no  manufactures,  and  depends 
entirely  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  rich  agricultural 
country  in  which  it  Is  situated,  and  upon  its  proximity 
to  Uoinney  marshes :  which  lias  made  it  lie  selected  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  persons  engaged  In  the  grazing  of 
sheen  and  cattle  on  the  marsh.  There  are  also  a  few 
gentlemen  of  independent  fortune  living  In  and  about 
the  town.  There  seems  but  little  probability  of  Its  be- 
coming a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  It  is  at 
present.  It  is  neither  paved,  iiglited,  nor  watched. 
(Muii.  JIouiuI.  lif/i.)  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Ten- 
terden  was  incorporated  and  annexed  to  the  town  and 
port  of  Bye  ;  but  the  earliest  existing  charter  is  that  of 
Klizabeth.  It  is  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Ueform  Act, 
by  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  \i  councillors,  who  hold 
Jietty  sessions  weekly,  and  a  court  of  record  every  fort- 
night. Corp.  rev.,  in  1840,  .501)/.  Market  day,  Friday ; 
fair,  first  Monday  in  May,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlery, 
(Mun.  Biiuiiil.  iiiul  Corp.  Hep.  Anpenii.) 

TEgU  EN  DAMA  (KAI.L  Ol' ),  a  celebrated  cataract 
In  the  repub.  of  New  Granada,  Colombia,  in  Hie  course  of 
the  llogola  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  a  few 
miles  \V,  I'roiii  Bogota.  A  short  distance  above  the  fall 
the  river  is  140  It.  in  breadth:  but  being  forced  intuit 
narrow,  tlioiigh  deep  bed  of  only  40  ft.  in  width,  It  is  pre- 
cipitated at  two  lionnds  down  a  iiernendicular  rock,  to  the 
depth  of  li.50lt. ;  and  even  in  very  dry  seasons,  Humboldt 
sjiys  the  voliiini.'  of  water  still  presents  a  side  view  of '.to 
sq.  metres.  "  Tlie  cataract  forms  an  assemblage  of  every 
thing  tliat  Is  sublimely  pieturcsque  in  beautiful  scenery. 
This  fall  is  not,  as  has  been  commonly  said,  the  loftiest  in 
the  world  ;  but  there  hi  airily  exists  a  cataract  wlilch, 
from  so  ioity  a  height,  inii  ipitates  so  voluminous  a  mass 
of  waters."  (Iliimbolill  i  liiwarcliei ,  1.  17.  J  The  body  of 
water,  when  it  llrst  parts  from  its  bed,  tornis  a  broad 
arch  of  jjiassy  appearanee  ;  a  little  lower  down  it  assumes 
a  fieeey  lorni ;  and  ultimately,  in  its  progress  downwards, 
it  shouts  liiitli  into  inlllions  of  small  tubular  masses, 
which  cliase  each  other  like  sky-rockets.  The  noise 
whieli  attends  the  fall  is  quite  astounding;  and  dense 
clouds  of  vapiHir  arc  sent  up,  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
height, and  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  forming  in  their 
ascent  Ihe  most  beautiful  rainliows.  The  comparative 
smallnesh  of  the  stream  which  runs  oiT  from  the  font  of 
the  fall,  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  Is  lost 
by  evaporation.  {MmI  Vivip,  xxvli.330.)  Whatgivesihe 
lull  of  rei|uendaiiia  a  remarkable  appearance.  Is  the  great 
dill'ereiice  in  tlie  vegetation  surrounding  its  dlin'rent 
parts.  At  the  snminit  Ihe  traveller  "  lliids  himself  sur- 
rounded, not  Hilly  with  Iheuni/iK.la-Konla, aiidthc  yellow 
liark  tree,  but  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  plants,  the 

¥riiwtli  ol  which  reralls  to  his  mind  (he  vegetathm  of 
airnpe  ;  when  suddenly  he  discovers,  as  from  a  terrace, 
and  at  his  leet,  a  country  producing  the  palm,  tlie  banana, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  not  lieeii  s.ilis('iictorlly  explained.  The  dilferenre  of 
alliliiile,  about  17.5  metres,  is,  as  lliimbiddt  has  stntnl, 
toil  Ineiinslduralile  to  have  much  inlliience  over  the  turn- 
peraturc  of  the  air.  (Horarrhci.p  79.,  >Nc.) 
:i  Hi 
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TERAMO  (an.  Interamnia  Prtetulia),  a  city  of  the 
Neapolitan  doin.,  prov.  Abruiio  Uitra,  of  which  it  is  tlie 
cap.,  947  It.  above  the  sea,  in  the  angle  formed  by  tho 
Vestola,  where  it  joint  the  Tordino,  16  m.  W.  from  the 
emlmucliure  of  the  latter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  19  m. 
N.N.E.  Monte  Corno,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Appen- 
nincs.  Pop.,  in  1830, 10,231.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  but  is  now  quite  open.  With  one  excep- 
tion, its  streets  arc  narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  mean-looking.  In  the  outskirts,  however, 
some  of  the  houses  are  in  better  taste.  The  cathedral 
has  been  modernized.  There  are  several  convents,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  tkc.  It  has  but  few  manufactures  or 
industrial  establishments  ;  but  it  is  the  seat  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov,,  and  has  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  seminary,  or  establishment  for  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  is  the  residence  of  several  opulent  fami- 
lies. Its  vicinity  is  in  general  fertile,  producing  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  in  abundance :  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Its  wine  was  in  high  estimation :  — 

Turn  qua  Tttifbroi  domitAt  Prstutla  pubes 

Lsta  loboris  affroft.  Siliut  /ta/icw,  lib.  xt.  ▼.  568. 

Some  buried  arches,  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  baths,  and 
some  other  edifices,  are  the  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Del  US  Detcrixione  detle  Due  Sicilie,  ii, 
47.,  &c.  ;  (raven,  Excurt.  in  Ibe  Abruxxi,  i.  310.) 

TKHCl.HA.    Si-e  Azores. 

TEHLIZZI,  an  inland  town  of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  of 
Najilcs,  prov.  Hari,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  elevated  site,  IH  m. 
W.  IJarl.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  aliout  1(1,00(1.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  seems  to  possess  little  worth 
notice  lieyoiid  the  usual  superabundance  of  religious 
edlHces,  if  we  except  a  gallery  of  pictures,  comprising 
works  by  several  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  in  the 
mansion  of  a  noble  family. 

TERMINI  (an.  T/iermie  Himerenses,  and  <lmply 
Thermte),  a  marit,  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coasi  of  the 
Island,  intend,  of  Palermo,  cap.  district  and  canton,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  'ii  m.  E.S.K. 
Palermo,  lat.  .37°  !<1'  W ;  N.  long.  14°  45!'  E.  Pop.,  in 
\K\\,  IH,94'2.  It  Is  finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  sea  ;  and  besides  being  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall,  is  fartlier  defended,  towards  the  sea,  by 
n  castle  on  a  liigh  rock,  conunanding  the  town  and  port. 
Tlie  streets  are,  fur  the  must  part,  narrow  and  dirty ; 
hut  it  has  some  pretty  good  puldic  buildings,  among 
which  are  several  cliurches  and  convents,  a  royal 
college,  2  hospitals,  a  tnonlp-di-piela,  an  asylum  for 
females,  and  convenient  baths  over  the  hot  springs,  for 
whicli  the  city  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
epoch,  and  from  whicli  she  has  derived  her  modern  as 
well  as  iier  ancient  name.  The  town  is  a  carirntore, 
or  shipping  port,  and  exports  (ninstly  coastwise  to 
Palermo),  corn,  oil,  shumac,  dried  fruits,  manna,  fn-. 
The  sardine  and  anchovy  tisheries  are  also  actively 
carried  ou.  The  harbour,  which  s  but  IndifTercnt,  is 
open  to  the  N.  (Smylh't  Sicily,  p.  ".».'>;  JliiHi/Mlili.Sfc.) 

About  (J  m.  E.  by  S.  from  IVruiiiii,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Hiinera,  near  wlilch  (Ji'lon,  tyrant  of  .Syra- 
cuse, totally  delented  and  destroyed  an  army  of  fcar- 
thaginiaiis,  said  to  liave  comprised  no  Fewer  than  .'lOO.IinO 
men,  commanded  l>y  Hainilcar,  grandl'alhcr  of  llanniiiai, 
who  lost  liis  life  in  the  iiction.  The  Cartiiiiginians 
were  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and  their  defeat  is  said  l)y 
Ilcrodotns  (lili.  vlii.  cap.  llUi.).  to  have  happened  on  the 
same  day  that  the  (irecks  liaincd  the  viclnry  of  .Salanils. 
anno  4Sil  H.  c.  Hut  though  it  lie  abundantly  certain  that 
(ielon  gained  a  tireat  virtiiry  over  llamilcar,  it  is  ex- 
tremely iniprobahle  Ihiit  the  lorces  of  the  latter  amiiiiiit- 
ed  to  hall^  the  niinilMT  iiieiitiuiied  alKive.  Ilaniiilial 
never  had  liiO.(KHl  men  at  any  one  lime  under  hl«  loin- 
mand;  and  the  iirnbability  is  that  30,(l(Ni  wimld  be  much 
nearer  the  nuiulier  of  llaniilcar's  army  than  ;)00,(KKI. 
The  hhips  which  had  conviyi'd  tiie  Iroups  to  iliinera, 
are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  beaili ;  and 
Captain  .Sinjtii  says  that  so  great  a  fleet  and  army  could 
not  punsiliiy  have  lieen  aeconiiiKKlated  In  the  situation 
w  here  tlie  battle  is  said  to  have  iM'en  fought.  In  fact,  very 
little  depende.ice  Is  to  be  placed  on  the  itatemeiils  as  to 
nnniliers,  in  most  ancient  authors ;  they  are  almost  in- 
variably much  exaggerated. 

At  a  suli«i'<|in'nt  p<>ri<>d  Hannibal  avenged  his  grand- 
fallier't  disaster  by  taking  and  utterly  destrnyiiig  lli- 
mera.  .Sucli  of  its  rititiiia  as  escH|H-d  the  niiis>ai're 
which  took  place  on  tills  occasion,  smight  an  aayliim  in 
Thermn".  H'leero  m  I'crrnn,  Ii.  cap.  3.'>. )  Augustus 
raUeti  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  cnliniy.  Stesiclidrut, 
one  uf  the  most  ancient  and  celelirated  of  the  (ircek 
uiN-ts.  was  a  native  of  llimera. 

TI'.RNATE.     .Vir  M<ii,rn«  l«i.«Niit. 

TERM  (an.  Intfinmmt^,  a  town  uf  the  Papal  .Stales, 
deleg.  .S|H>leto.  in  •  rich  and  Hue  valley,  near  Iho  rlglii 
biuik  uf  tlie  Nvra  (an.  Sar), 

— —  KiiVVrc*  ATiir  •/(«»  "»i>«. 
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about  4  m.  W.  fk'om  the  famous  falls  of  the  Vellino,  and 
49  m.  N.N.E.  Rome.  Pop.,  circ.  9,000.  It  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  towers ;  but  though  it  has  wide 
streets,  some  tolerable  buildings,  and  a  charming  situa- 
tion, it  is,  on  the  whole,  poor  and  mean,  retaining  but 
few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  has  a  cathedral  with 
a  superb  altar,  an  hospital,  a  montedl-piita,  and  some 
other  charitable  foundations,  a  handsome  theatre,  and  a 
building,  erected  in  1827,  for  the  reception  of  the  waters 
of  the  Vellino  fur  the  public  accommodation.  Among 
tile  remains  of  antiquity  are  some  vaults  of  an  amphl. 
theatre  constructed  under  Tiberius,  portions  of  temples 
of  the  Sun  and  Cybele  transformed  into  churches,  and 
the  remains  of  public  liaths.  The  surrounding  country 
it  extremely  productive,  fecund isaimot  Italiie  campus 
(Tacit.  Annai.  lib.  i.  cap.  79.);  and  on  tlie  river  are 
flour  and  oil  mills,  tanneries,  &c.   (Kampoldi,  ^c.) 

The  historian  Tacitus  is  said  to  have  ueen  a  native  of 
Interamna  i  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was 
really  the  case.  The  emperors  Tacitus  and  Flurlaiius 
are  also  said,  but  on  no  better  grounds,  to  have  be- 
longed to  it. 

The  falls  of  the  Vellino,  called  the  Cascala  del 
Marmore,  about  4  m.  E.  from  Terni,  arc  amongst  tlie 
most  striking  objects  of  the  kind  that  are  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  The  tot.il  height  of  the  fall,  which  is 
divided  Into  three  leaps,  is  probably  (for  there  Is  the 

? greatest  discrepancy  In  the  statements  on  the  subject) 
rom  (itO  to  7.'>0  ft.  I  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  fall 
In  an  artilicial  channel,  more  than  1  m.  In  length, 
originally  dug  by  the  consul  Curius  Detitatus,  anno  'i74 
B.C.  (Cicero,  Epist.  ad  AtUcum,  Epist.  1.1.) ;  init,  the 
channel  having  been  lilled  up  by  a  deposition  of  cal- 
careous matter,  it  was  widened  and  deepened,  and  in 
part  altered,  in  LMHi,  and  again  in  178.').  Byron  lias 
appropriated  some  magnilicent  stanzas  to  a  notice  uf 
these  falls  (ChiUe  Harold,  cant.  iv.  st.  (i'.u-Ti.);  and  lie 
adds  in  a  note,  "  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of 
Terni  twice  at  diirerent  periods  ;  once  from  the  summit 
of  tlie  precipice,  and  once  from  the  valley  below.  Tiie 
lower  view  Is  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller  have 
time  for  one  only  ;  but  in  any  point  uf  view,  either  from 
above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  torrents 
of  Switzerland  put  together."  (See  Cellarii  Ueographia 
Antiqua,  1.  7.51— 778. ;  Euttace,  1.327.  oct.  ed.  \  Wood's 
Letters,  ii.  97.,  &c.) 

TKRRACIN  A  (an.  ^nxurand  Terracina),a  sea-port 
town  of  the  Papal  States,  deleg.  Frosinune,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  close  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  ft9m.  S.S.E.  Rome  ;  lat.  41°  18'  14"  N.,  Iimi,'. 
I5033'37"E.  Pop.  aliout  H.OOO.  This  town,  which  Uiiu 
the  Appian  Way,  and  adjoining  the  einlioiicliiire  of  the  ca- 
nal for  the  draining  of  the  inarslics,  stands  partly  on  hiw 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  With  the 
exception  of  the  nurtlon  along  the  shore,  it  is  ill  built ; 
and,  owing  to  the  deleterious  air  of  the  coiitiguiitis 
marshes,  it  Is  unhealthy,  and  the  inhab.  have  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance. Ou  the  htll  Is  the  cathedral,  erected,  as  is 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus ; 
higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  .\nxur  — 

"  Imyo-iituro  saxlslatecaiiilciuibiiii  .^nxur." 

f/iir.  .Sii/.,  lib.  I.  <al.  .'i. 

And  crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  the 
modern  town  are  the  ruins  uf  the  palace  of  (iidlia,  re- 
paired and  reucciipied  by  riieodoric,  onnniaiiiliiig  a 
magnilicent  view  ol  the  I'ontlne  Marshes,  Muiitc  I'irci'lln, 
and  of  (iaeta  and  tlie  Neapolitan  shore,  as  tVir  as  \\\\.\\ 
Pope  Pius  VI.  endeavuured,  by  iinpruviiig  the  draiiiaiie 
of  the  niarshes,  and  by  clearing  out  and  deepening;  i lie 
liarhuur,  wliicli  hadt'ceii  cutnpletcly  lilled  up,  to  recnvcr 
fur  Terracina  suine  purtlun  uf  its'  rurnier  iiiipiirtaiicc. 
Uut  his  iill'iirts  have  nut  had  the  nnlicipated  suci ess  :  and 
thungh  the  lUhiry  la- carried  on  to  siiine  extent  from  the 
port,  it  lias  little  iir  no  trade.  In  1810,  Nupoleua  Mip- 
pressed  the  bisliiipric  of  Terracina. 

Aiixiir,  which  was  originally  a  town  ufthe  Vulsci.siili- 
siHpiently  became  a  Roman  coluiiy,  and  an  iiiipurtunt 
naval  stiitiuii.  It  wassaiked  liy  .^laric,  and  was  ih'cii|iii'iI 
by  the  Arabs  lor  aliuut  a  century.  It  was  alto  t.ikin 
ami  sackrd  by  a  I'reiicli  lurce  in  ly'.iH.  { lliinipalili ;  lei- 
litrii  (leonrnpliia  AnliqUii,  I.  812.  j  It'ood's  l.ellcrs,  ii. 
170,  *c.) 

TEllilANOVA  (an.  (!cla),  a  sea-port  town  of  Sirlly, 

firuv.  (.'aletanisetta.  cap.  district,  mi  the  S.  shore  of  tlie 
•land,  near  tlie  niuiilh  of  the  river  if  the  saiiii'  name, 
IMin.  E.  Alic.ita  ;  lat.  ;I7^  4'  ;i(l"  N..  lung.  14'  |V  K. 
Pup.,  in  1811.  !l.78(f  It  is  well  situated  iiii  a  li.iiik  near 
the  sea,  and  has  a  line  iialace.belurigiiig  to  lis  priiprlelur, 
the  Duke  ile  MuiiteleHiie  ;  but  the  streets  are  irregular 
and  dirty,  and  its  caotle,  cliurclu's.  and  cmiveiils  a|i|ii  ar 
to  be  iieglectiHl.  It  has  a  lulerably  guod  huspltul.  Water 
Is  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  Coarse 
cloth  is  iiianiiracturesl  in  the  town  t  and  liaving  ii  nuiia- 
lore,  or  Kliipping  staliun,  It  has  iiiine  trad"  In  ijie  e\|i{>rl- 
atlon  of  cum.  wine,  tiil|itiur,  siMla,  ftv-  Tin'  elutli  iiiiuh' 
In  the  tuwn  llndi  a  good  market  nl  thu  cutnmercial  lair 
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held  in  Augu«t.  The  anchorage  at  Tcrranova  is  opposite 
to,  and  about  Iro.from  theshorc,  in  from  7to  II  fathoms. 
It  il,  like  other  places  on  the  same  coast,  open  to  the 
southerly  gales,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  neavy  sea. 
In  IS-TO,  07  ships  (3.5  of  which  were  British),  of  the  burden 
of  4,H81  tons,  cleared  out  from  the  port.  .Smyth  says  that 
a  party  of  strolling  players  has  existed  in  this  town  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  called  the  Campagnia  degli 
t'niti,  from  their  all  sharing  alike  in  the  gains  of  the 
society. 

Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difllciiUy,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  think  that  Terranova,  and  not 
Alicata,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gela.  It  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  the  foundations 
and  mutilated  fragments  of  a  great  temple,  and  of  a 
Doric  column,  (ieiawas  a  Uhodian  colony,  and  early 
attained  to  considerable  distinction.  But  It  is  principally 
memorable  for  having  given  birth  to  Gelon,  prince  or 
tyr.-int  of  .Syracuse,  famous  alike  for  his  virtues,  and  for 
ills  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by 
llanillcar,  grandfather  of  Hannibal.  Ucla  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrlgentum, 
and  is  included  by  Strabo  among  the  uninhabited  towns 
of  the  Uland.  'Hie  modern  town  was  foundetl  by  Fre- 
derick of  Arragnn,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. (Smuth,  196. ;  Swinburne,  li.  301.,  &c.) 

TEPUEI-  (an.  Tiirtlelo),  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  o.vn  name  In  Aragon,  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Giiadalaviar,  7.'>  m.  N.W.Valencia.  Pop.  about 
f,OUO.  It  Is  walled,  and  tolerably  well  built.  Being  a  bishop's 
sue,  it  has  numerous  churches  and  convents ;  one  of  tho 
latter,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  being  the  largest  edilice 
in  the  town.  The  cathedral,  an  extensive  building, 
tliough  its  architecture  be  not  wholly  in  good  taste,  is 
sumptuously  adorned  within,  and  has,  or,  at  all  events, 
had,  many  Hue  paintings.  It  has  several  fountains  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  ancient  aqueduct.  Its  manu- 
factures comprise  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  shoes,  and 
earthenware,  with  fulling-mills,  dyeing-houses,  tan- 
neries, &c.  The  vicinity  is  very  fi-rtile,  ana  near  it  are 
some  celebrated  warm  sulphur  springs.  Tei  uel  is  the 
residence  of  a  military  governor,  and  was  a  fortress  of 
some  consequence  under  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Alphonso  II.  in  1171.  (Miilano.Sie.) 

TKSCIII'N,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  cap.  ciro.  and 
dnehy  of  same  name,  im  the  Olsa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oder,  3fim.  K.S.K.  Troppan.  Pop.  about  7.IHI0.  It  is 
well  built  and  has  three  suburbs,  a  ducal  castle,  several 
It'im.  Cath.  churches,  a  I.iitlieran  church,  and  gymnasia 
for  botli  persuHsions,  that  of  the  former  po68es^ing,  it  is 
said,  a  lilirary  of  VlJMVi  vols.  {Bfrghavs.)  Tiiere  are 
several  other  superior  schools,  and  a  military  asylum. 
'I'eschcn  is  the  seat  of  the  circle  tribunal  and  other 
courts,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  li'ather,  flrc-arms,  &c.  Here  was  signed  a  treaty 
latween  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  1779. 

TKSSIN,  or  TICINO,  the  most  S.  canton  of  Swit- 
rerlan.i,  between  lal.  4.")"  M/ and  41)0  37'  N.,  and  long. 
K^  li.')'  and  9°  12'  K.,  being  separated  by  the  main  chain 
(if  the  Aljis  from  UrI  and  the  (irisons  on  tlie  N.,  while 
IMI  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  chiefly  by  the  Austrian 
and  .Sardinian  territories,  tlie  lakes  Muggiore  and  Lu- 
gano forming  parts  of  its  S.  frontier.  Area  estimated  at 
l.(!3l  sq.  m.  Pol).,  In  l.s;t7,  II3,9M,  all  Horn.  Catholics. 
Mii^t  part  of  this  canton  Is  either  mountainous,  or  di- 
vided into  numerous  valleys  by  ulpiiio  riimlflcations  :  in 
tlie  S.,  however,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  plain  of 
l.omliarily.  The  Ticliio.  whence  this  canton  derives  its 
iiaine,  has  its  sources  in  Mount  St.  Oothard,  in  the  Vaili 
lleilietto,  I'iora,  Blegno,  *c.  Its  course  is  generiilly 
seiiliiward,  and  alter  Intersecting  the  canton  near  Its 
centre,  and  traversing  the  I.ago  Maggiore  in  its  entire 
lengtii,  it  forms  tlie  boundary  between  I.onibardy  and 
I'leilniont,  falling  Into  the  Po  at  Pavia,  after  an  entire 
I'onrKe  of  about  KKl  in.,  about  (1(1  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  I'liniate  of  Tessiii  is  iiilid  ;  anil  though  Its  pa^tures 
he  lint  so  giHid,  nor  so  well  watered  as  Ihiise  of  the 
caiitiiiis  N.  of  the  Alps,  Its  soil  is  generally  very  fertile. 
AKrlcniture  Is,  liowever,  extremely  liackward,  partly 
liciin  the  Ignorance  and  want  of  industry  of  the  iii- 
haliitants,  and  partly  from  tlie  too  great  sulidlvision  of 
the  mrface  into  small  properties,  pnrtimis  of  which 
at  gre.it  distances  from  eai  ii  other  sonietlines  belong 
til  tlie  same  proprietors.  Wheat,  rye,  and  inalte  are 
liie  principal  grain,  raised  ;  a  giiiiil  deal  of  tiibaeco  Is 
cnlllvatisl.  Wine  Is  grown  in  many  districts;  liul.  like 
tho  Italian  wines,  that  of  tliis  canlmi  will  not  keep 
fur  any  consideralile  iieriod.  The  silk  of  I'l'sstii  Is  of 
superior  quality  ;  and  a  supply  worth  I'roin  '2(Hi,(Ki(l  to 
aiKi.niMi  Swiss  frani'S  Is  sent  annually  into  other  parts 
of  Swllceriand.  (I'lait.)  Most  of  the  fruits  common 
III  I.iiinbardy  flourish  here:  the  chestnut  wooils  are  ex- 
teiisi\e,  and  cliestiuit  flour  is  largely  cimsunied  by  the 
iiiliahs.  The  canton  abounds  with  tinilK<r,  but  miuii  of 
It  is  useless  from  the  want  of  roads  and  expense  of  car- 
riage. Alioiit  .1,(l(Mi  quintals  a  yi^ar  of  clieese  are  tent 
Into  Italy,  and  calves,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  also  exported. 
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The  chamois  is  a  native  of  this  canton.  It  sometime! 
breeds  with  the  domestic  goat,  and  the  resulting  progeny 
Is  greatly  prized  for  its  skin.  There  are  scarcely  any  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  trade  of  Tessin  is  chiefly  In  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  A 
great  many  of  the  male  natives  of  the  canton  emigrate  to 
Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  Marseilles,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  where  tli»y  serve  as  cnntectioners,  choco- 
late manufacturers,  waiters  in  coflee-houses,  &c. ;  lejiv- 
Ing  the  labours  of  the  fleld  and  the  care  of  the  rattle  to 
the  women. 

Tessin  was  merely  a  territory  subordinate  to  Switzer- 
land till  1815,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
tion, in  which  it  holds  the  eigliteentli  rank.  Its  govern- 
ment was  materially  altered  in  1830;  when  the  grand 
council,  whicli  holds  the  sovereign  and  legislative  power, 
was  made  to  consist  of  114  mcnis.,  chosen  In  the  ditferent 
communes  by  all  the  citizens  born  in  the  canton  tweiiiy- 
iive  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  immoveable  property 
to  the  value  of  200  Swiss  francs,  or  the  usufruct  of  such 
property  to  the  value  of  300  francs.     It  chooses  Its  own 

f  resident,  and  meets  each  year  by  rotation  In  Bellanznna, 
locarno,  and  Lugano.  The  executive  body,  or  lesser 
council,  consists  (49  mcms.,  chosen  by  the  greater  coun- 
cil iimoiig  its  mems.  Equality  before  the  laws,  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  press,  afld  the  right  of  petition,  are  guaran- 
teed. Tessin  is  subdivided  into  8  districts  and  3H  circles, 
and  the  latter  again  Into  communes.  In  every  commune 
there  is  a  municipal  council  of  from  3  to  1 1  niems.,  with 
whom  rests  the  direction  of  the  local  police.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  sits  in  each  circle ;  in  each  district  there  Is  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction  ;  and  for  the  whole  canton 
there  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  13  mems.  Criminal  pro- 
cesses appear  to  be  more  common  in  this  tlian  in  most 
other  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  public  revenue, 
principally  derived  from  salt  and  custom  duties,  in 
1KJ3-34,  amounted  to  H97,3<.HI  Swiss  livres:  expenditure 
to  787,('i40  ditto.  Public  debt.  In  18.30,  .5,04 1, 4.S9  ditto. 
Contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  Confederation ,  1 ,804 
men. 

The  inhabs.  of  Tessin  are  of  middle  stature,  and  gene- 
rally square  and  strongly  built ;  though,  on  account,  it  is 
salil,  of  their  irregular  mode  of  life,  among  other  causes, 
they  seldom  attain  a  great  age.  In  many  respects  they 
rns(!mble  their  Itali.in  neighbours,  and  their  language  is 
adialect  of  the  Italian.  Among  thein  have  been  several 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding Donienico  I'oiitana,  who  completi^d  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  executed  many  otiier  great  works  in 
Koine.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inhab.  are  very  backward  in 
piiliit  ofedncation,  and  some  of  thecuinmuiial  magistrates 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  It  has  no  coiimil  of  putilic 
instructiiin,  no  literary  association  (except,  perhaps,  in 
Lugano),  and  scarcely  a  library.  Tiieiiabits  of  tiie  people 
are  ilirty  and  depraved.  According  to  Picot,  "  I.'ili/gi'  rte 
la  svbriCli  llcilicnne  nc  convknt  aii  canton  riu  Texsin,  n« 
sous  If  rapport  de  la  boisson,  ni  sous  cc/ki  du  manger, 
(luoiquc  doin's  naliirelteirent  des  disimsitiont  Us  plus 
hturvu>.es,  lis  manquint  d'atnour  du  travail,  d'inriuslrie, 
et  de  resimrccs,  en  sorte  qu'ils  soni  injiritiirs  aiu  iiutret 
peuples  de  la  Suisse  en  Hicralite  et  en  aisance,  nialgri 
tout  ec  que  la  nature  a  fait  pour  ent."  ( Picot,  Statis- 
tiiiiie  de  la  Suisse,  p.  474—490.  ;  Kbel,  &c.> 

I'E  TBLKY,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
(iloiicester,  hiiiid.  Longtree,  near  the  source  of  the  Avon, 
l(i(in.  S.S.K.  Gloucester.  Areaof  par.,4,U80acres.  I'op., 
in  iK3l,  '2.939.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets, 
meetii  g  in  its  centre,  in  which  is  a  large  market-house. 
It  is  well  liuiit,  tlie  houses  being  mostly  of  stone.  'I'he 
par.  church  is  a  handsome  ediilee :  having,  with  the  ex- 
c<'ptiiin  (It  llie  tower  and  spile,  been  rebuilt  In  1781.  It 
has  clia|)els  for  Inilepenileiils  and  Baptists,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  well-endowed  Sunday  school  for  all  the  poor 
children  of  the  par.,  an  almshouse  fur  H  poor  persons, 
,'tc.  The  businesses  of  wnolcombing  and  wool-stapling 
are  carried  on,  l)Ut  to  no  great  extent.  The  supply  of 
water  used  formerly  to  Iki  very  dcHrlent ;  but  tlie  de- 
licieiicy  has  been  obviated  by  the  sinking  of  several  dei  p 
wells  Markets  on  Wednesilays  ;  fairs,  fiinr  times  a  year, 
for  I'lirii,  clieese,  cattle,  lamiis,  and  horses.  A  forlifled 
camp,  priibalily  iil  the  ancient  Britons,  formerly  existed 
here  ;  and  Kiniian  coins  have  been  I'lequently  dug  up  hi 
and  near  the  town. 

TK'I'l'AN,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Moroccn,-klngd. 
Fez,  prov.  Ilashat,  on  tlio  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
33  in.  S.V'..  Tangier.  Pop.  said  to  ainonnt  to  Ki.lHid  ;  of 
w'hiini  9.<Hi(l  may  be  Moors,  4.'2(i(l  Jews,  2.(ino  lijacks,  anil 
Hdil  Ilirliers.  (llriilierg  i(f  llemsii.)  The  town  stands 
on  tlie  declivity  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  square  castle, 
the  residence  of  tlie  governor.  It  is  of  ciinsiderable 
extent,  and  its  walls  are  flanked  in  dilTerent  (larts  with 
square  torts,  on  which  a  few  pieces  of  ordiiancp  aro 
inDiinteil.  Ciinnon  are  also  placed  on  the  castle,  and 
on  a  xiiiare  tower  at  tli  ■  mouth  of  the  river  forming  tho 
port ;  Init  it  could  not  oppose  any  efl'eclual  resistance  to 
a  I'^uropean  force.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  as  In  let  and  other  cities  of  Morocco,  many  are 
,1  1>  3 
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ncarlv  covered  In  by  the  upper  itoriei  of  the  houses. 
The  latter  are  frequently  of  two  stories,  and  tolerably 
well  built  and  finished  ;  and  there  are  several  good 
mosques.  In  commercial  importance  Tetuan  ranlis  next 
to  Vet,  from  which  place  It  receives  the  goods  brought 
by  the  caravans  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Alexandria,  Tlm- 
buctoo.  Sec.  Wool,  corn,  and  other  provisions,  wax, 
hides,  cattle,  leather,  some  manufactured  stuiTs,  and 
other  Africiin  produce,  are  exported  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  In  return  chiefly  for  European  manufactures. 
The  port  of  Martcen  is  about  2  m.  from  tlie  sea,  on  a 
small  river,  tlic  moutli  of  which  Is  now  so  choked  up 
with  sand  as  to  admit  only  of  the  entrance  of  small 
craft.  Tlie  roaiistcad,  formed  by  a  higli  point  of  land 
which  runs  out  into  the  sea  W.  of  the  river,  is  sheltered 
from  W.  winds,  but  during  the  prev.ilence  of  those  from 
the  E.  vessels  must  retire  to  some  other  place.  Tetuan 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  sevenM  European  consuls ; 
at  present,  liowever,  no  Europeans  being  allowed  to 
reside  In  tlie  town,  their  functions  arc  performed  by 
vice-consuls,  who  are  mostly  Jews.  (G.  iff.  Ili'insii,  Imp. 
dal  Maroccn  I  Mii/t.  Trav.  xx.) 

TEVVKESBUKY,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market- 
town,  and  liar,  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  liund.  Tewkes- 
bury, on  the  Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn, 
on  tlie  border  of  Worcestershire,  9  m.  N.E.  (iloucestcr, 
and  90  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Area  nf  llie  mod.  pari,  bor., 
which  is  identical  with  tlie  par.,  1,890  acres.  I'op.,  in 
1831,  .'i.TSO;  In  1841,  S.HGI.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
thoroughfares,  meeting  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and 
from  whicli  many  smaller  streets  branch  out.  The  lliree 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  respectable,  but  the  otiier 
streets  are  inferior,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
floor  and  labouring  pop,  (Mun.  Bound.  Itep.)   The  town 

s  nearly  insulated  by  the  "  Mill  Avon"  (an  ancient  cut,  by 
which  the  Avon  has  lieen  nearly  diverted  from  Its  original 
channel),  and  its  tributaries,  tlie  Carran  and  Swillgiite 
brooks ;  and  it  is  In  consequence  compactly  built.  Many  of 
its  houses  are  handsome,  and  it  is  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  rivers  encircling  the  town  are  crossed  by 
several  bridges;  and,  in  lS2fi,  an  elegant  cast-iron  bridge, 
haviiigan  arch  172  f'..  In  span, was  thrownover  the  Severn, 
about  i  m.  from  tlie  town.  The  par.  cliurch,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a  flourishing  lienedictine  abbey,  that 
grew  out  of  a  monastery  founded  here  in  TMi,  is  a  largo 
and  noble  structure.  Its  length  is  317  ft.  within  the  wails, 
and  that  of  the  transept  i'i2  ft. :  the  chnir  and  side  aisles 
are  70  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  W.  front  W)  ft. :  the  height 
from  the  area  to  the  roof  is  120  ft. ;  and  the  lieight  of  the 
tower  is  l,'i2  ft.  Mr.  Kickman  8.iysof  this  cliiircli,  that  it 
"  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  magniflcent  edilices  in  tlm 
county.  The  nave  Is  Norman,  the  piers  are  round  and 
very  lofty  ;  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  U  a  very  line 
Norman  towor,  adorned  with  arches  both  within  eiul 
without,  in  several  stages.  The  ciioir  has  a  multangular 
east  end,  with  ailditi<inal  chapeli  and  a  ciiapter-liuuse, 
all  nf  excellent  decorated  character  ;  tlie  windows  of  the 
aisle  and  transepts  are  some  decorated  and  some  perpen- 
diniiar.  Thew.  window  Is  perpendicular,  inserted  into 
H  very  lolly  Norman  arch  of  great  depth,  uilli  hli,ifts  and 
mimUiings.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  considcralile 
remains  of  ancient  staineil  glass.  There  are  some  traces 
of  the  cloisters  remaining  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave ; 
they  were  per|HMidlcular  and  very  rich.  Tliereare  several 
portions  of  very  good  screen-work  and  stalls.  Theabliey 
gate  is  standing,  tiiough  much  dilapidated."  (ti'iiMir  Ar- 
fhilivt.)  It  has  many  line  old  monuments.  The  living  of 
Tewkesbury,  a  v  Icarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crow  n,  is  said  in 
the  Kcciesias'ical  Iteport  to  be  worth  only  31.3/.  nett,  hot 
It  is  affirmed  to  be  worth  above  !>WI.  Tlie  mai  ket-liuuse, 
a  handsome  structure,  has  Doric  columns  and  pilasters, 
supporting  a  pediment  ill  Iroiit.  The  louii.hali,  the 
lower  p^irt  of  uliii  h  is  used  fur  tlio  courts,  and  tile 
np|ier  part  as  a  cinincil-hidi  and  :i»senil>ly-roiHn,  was 
erected  in  \7>^H  by  .'Sir  William  Codrlngton.  Tho 
other  public  buildings  include  various  dissenting  cha- 
pels, a  theatre,  the  borongli  gaol,  ami  housi>  of  iniliislry. 
Tewkesliury  has  a  free  graniinar. school,  rounded  in  l^i'ii't; 
blue-coat,  national,  and  l.an'astrlan  sclmols,  with  alms- 
boiiseK,  a  dispensary,  lylng-iii'Cliarily,  and  rievcriil  oth<>r 
benevolent  ehtablitiliments.  Tlic  town  formerly  pro- 
duced consiiieralile  c|iiantities  of  woollen  clutli  and  a 
superior  kind  of  mustard.  At  prei-ent  (1H|2)  Us  priii- 
elpal  manufactures  con»l>t  of  cotton  hosiery.  About  IMHI 
stocking-looms  are  now  employed  in  tlie  bor.  Wa^es 
vary  f'om  3i.  to  Hj  a  week,  the  avi'r.ige  iH'iiig  aliinil  ti*. 
Aboui  :|0  persoin:  are  ali,o  eniplojcl  in  tlie  holihinct'liice 
trade,  earning  about  I.^M.a  week  ;  and  2.'i  workmen  are  en- 
gaged In  the  manuractnre  of  iiail'i.  I'lie  carrying  Inide  up 
the  Severn  and  the  corn  niarkit  have  declined  since  the 
improvements  inthenavigatiiniat  (doiicester  and  tlie  cini- 
strurtion  of  the  railroad  between  Stratford  and  Moretoii ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  sllll  in  a  thriving  rtate. 

Tewkesbury  has  returned  2nii'nis.  to  tlie  II.  of  ('.  since 
the  7lh  of  James  I.  Tlie  right  of  vntiiig,  down  to  tlie 
Herorm  Act,  was  in  IreiMncn  ami  lioldirs  of  burgage 
leiicineiils,  of  whom  there  «cre  then  6U<I.    Ileglttered 
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I  elcctori.  In  1839-40,  409.    The  mun.  is  co-extenslTe  with 
!  the  pari.  bor.     The  town  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4 
!  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.    It  h.as  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  a  court  of 
record  for  debts  not  above  fiO/.,  &c.     Corp.  rev..  In  1840, 
1,300/.      Markets,  We(ines<lay  and  Saturday,   for  corn, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.     Fairs  are  held  nine  times  yearly. 
j      In  a  field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  still 
I  calUnl,  from  the  circumstance,  the  "  Bloody  Meadow," 
was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  a  decisive  engage- 
ment lietween  the  Yorkists,  under  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
Lancastrians,  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son.    The 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  nf  a 
grc  tt  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  about  3,000  soldiers 
left  on  the  field.    Margaret  .ind  her  son  having  been  taken 
prisoners,    the    latter    wiis    immediately    assas.siiiated. 
(Hound,   and  Munic.   lieporis  and  Append.;    Huvic'i 
Enuland,  cap.  22.) 

TEX.\S,  a  new  and  Independent  republic  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico, extending  from 
20°  to  40°  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  94"^  to  III80  W.  long.  It 
is  separated  from  Mexico  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Kio 
Grande,  or  liravo  del  Norte;  on  the  N.  the  Ucd  Hiver, 
and  the  Ark.ansas  chiehy  separate  it  from  the  W.  territory 
of  the  V.  States ;  on  the  E.  the  river  Sabine  divides  it 
from  Louisiana ;  and  S.  E.  it  borders  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  310,000  8q..m.,  of  which  ra. 
ther  more  than  one-fourth  part  haslioen  appropriated.  Its 
pop.  is  differently  stated  at  from  200,000  to  3.V),000,  hut 
may  probably  amount  to  at  least  300,000,  chiefly  Anglo- 
Americans. 

Tiie  general  aspect  of  the  country  Is  that  of  a  vast  in- 
cllned  plane,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  on  the 
W.  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  Intersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  ail  having  a  S.E.  direction.  The  territory  is, 
however,  naturally  divided  into  three  sep.ariite  regions, 
which  in  many  respects  diflbr  from  each  other.  Tlie  first 
or  level  region  extends  along  the  coast,  with  a  bre.nltli 
inland  varying  from  100 m.  where  greatest  in  the  centre, 
to  70  .and  30  m.,  being  most  contracted  towards  tlie  S.W. 
extremity.  Tlie  soil  of  this  region  is  principally  a  rich 
,  alluvium,  with  scarcely  a  stone,  yet  singularly  free  from 
stagnant  swamps.  Uroad  woodlands  fringe  the  banks  iif 
the  rivers,  between  which  are  extensive  and  rich  pasture 
lands.  The  second  division,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
the  undulating  or  rolling-iirairle  region,  which  extends 
;  lor  l."iOor  200m.  farther  inland,  its  wide  grassy  tracts  al- 
ternating with  otliers  that  are  thickly  timbered.  The>e 
last  are  especially  prevalent  in  the  E,  though  the  bottoms 
and  river  valleys  throughout  the  whole  region  are  well 
wooded.  Limestone  and  sandstone  form  the  common 
substrata  of  tills  region  :  the  upper  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
Triable  loam,  mixed  indeed  with  sand,  but  seldom  to  such 
.an  extent  as  to  iirevciit  the  culture  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ing products.  (Ikcn.)  The  third  or  mountainous  region, 
situated  principally  in  the  W.  and  S.W'.,  forms  part  of 
the  great  Sierra  ^ladre,  or  Mexican  Alps  (sec  Amkkica, 
vol.  i.  78.).  but  little  explored  .and  still  unsettled.  At  its 
remote  extremity  it  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land, 
"  where  tlie  prairies  not  iinfrequentiy  resemble  tlie  vast 
steppes  of  Asia  except  in  their  superior  fertility."  Tlie 
mountain  sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak. 
cedar,  and  a  great  v.iriety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  lliiy 
inclose  extensive  niluvial  valleys,  most  of  «  hich  are  siis- 
ceplilile  of  irrigation  and  culture.  Mr.  Kennedy  sayw,  that 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  even  not  a  few  of  Ihilr 
summits,  are  adapted  to  agriculture  ;  and,  if  we  mii;lit  de- 
pend on  the  lately  published  statements,  it  would  appciir 
tliatthereare  very  few.  If  any,  countries  of  the  sameixtcnt 
wliich  liave  so  small  a  proportion  of  unproductive  land. 
Alter  the  rivers  already  named,  the  principal,  proceed- 
ing Inun  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Nerhes,  Trinidad,  llrazos  de 
Dios,  (  olinado,  Guadalupi',  Nan  Antonio,  anil  Nueces. 
They  ail  fall  into  llie  (iulpli  of  .Mexico,  or  rather  (except 
the  llrar.os de  Dios)  into  its  liays and  liiginins.  The lattir 
bear  a  considerabli!  reseinlilance  to  the  hall's  along  the  .S, 
shore  ul  the  llaltic,  except  tiiat  they  are  upon  a  mm  h 
larger  scale:  and  the  coast,  as  lliunlioldt  lias  st.dcd.  pri'- 
K'lits  every  where  rorniidalile  olistacies  to  navigation,  In 
the  linig.  low,  narrow  belts  of  land  by  wlih  li  it  is  I'cnci'd, 
and  which  bound  the  lagoons,  in  the  want  of  harbours  for 
vessels  ilrauing  more  than  I2(  Icet  water,  and  in  the  hurs 
at  the  months  of  the  i-iycrs  ;  still,  however,  steam  vessels 
have  been  able  to  enter  .ind  asct  nd  the  Sabine  to  a  con- 
si(lerabli>  distance.  Tin'  Necbes  !s  '  /igable  for  small 
steam  lioats  lor  upwards  of  KHf-  ,  !>.  ud.ad  river  lur 
:iis)  or  KlOni.  ;  ami  thi'  Hrar.os  d,  ;  '  .lor  at  leiist  h.dr 
that  ilistaine.  Tlie  Kin  Colorado,  a  river  larger  than  the 
Tliaines  between  (helsea  and  lliclimond,  is  oii^tiuctiil 
by  a  rait  about  10  m.  above  its  mouth,  but  measures  ar«! 
ill  progre!s  for  removing  this,  when  It  is  anticipated  tliit 
it  will  he  navigable  for  small  steamers  as  high  as  Aiisiin, 
the  cap  111  Texas,  about  220in.  from  its  mouth.  The 
San  Antonio  and  Nueces  are  navigable  only  Tor  compa- 
ratively short  distanci's ;  lint  the  Ilio  (irand  del  Norte,  a 
iiolile  stream,  having  an  estimateil  course  of  iNlHiin.,  «lll 
most  probJibly,  though  in  parti  broken  by  rapids,  bccuuio 
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hereafter  an  important  commercial  channel.  Galveston 
Bay,  into  wliich  the  Trinidad  flows,  by  far  tho  liuest  on 
the  coast.  Is  about  3.5  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  an:  from 
13.to  18  E.  and  W.  Its  average  depth  is  from  n  to  li-  feet, 
but  in  the  channel  there  are  from  18  to  30  ft.  water. 

The  Texan  year  Is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season. 
The  former  lasts  from  December  to  March,  during  which 
N.  and  N.K.  winds  are  most  prevalent  j  the  latter,  from 
March  to  tlie  end  of  November,  during  which  the  winds 
vary  from  the  S.E.  round  to  S.W.,  may  ho  subdivided 
into  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  From  April  to  Sep. 
temhcr  the  thermometer  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  found  at  a  general  average  to  range  from  63"  to 
100"  ;  average  heat !)  A.  M.,  73°  F. ;  at  noon,  83° ;  3p.m., 
77".  (KeniieiW.)  These  gre,it  heats  are,  however,  tem- 
pered by  continual  and  strong  hree?;es,  which  commence 
soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue  till  about  3  or  4  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  the  nights  throughout  the  year  are  cool.  From 
March  to  October  little  r-ain  falls,  though  thunder  storms 
frequently  occur.  During  the  rest  of  the  yenr  w?t  wea- 
ther Is  prevalent ;  (he  rivers  swell  and  Iniuulate  the 
country,  and  the  roads  are  generally  rendered  impassable. 
•Snow  Is  seldom  seen  in  the  winter,  except  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  climate  is  said  by  its  panegyrists  to  be  de- 
cidedly more  salubrious  than  tii.it  cither  of  Louisiana  or 
of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  any  satisfactory  reasons  why  such  should  be  the 
case,  and  we  confess  we  entertain  some  considerable 
donl'its  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  On  the  low 
alluvial  seu  coast,  Intermittent  fevers  are  admitted  to  be 
prevalent  In  summer,  though  not,  It  Is  said,  to  an  epi- 
demic extent ;  and  tho  yellow  fever,  it  Is  further  stated, 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  :  indeed,  Mr.  Kennedy  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  "  nine-tenths  of  the  republic  are  con- 
sidered  healthier  than  the  most  healtliy  parts  of  the  U. 
.States."  (i.  74.)  ,  ,      „ 

Hut,  after  mnking  every  fair  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Texas  Is  both  a  fine  ,and 
a  fertile  coimtry.  Tho  surface  is  In  most  parts  covered 
with  luxuriant  native  grass,  comprising,  with  the  com- 
mon  prairie  grass,  ttie  gaina,  musquite,  wild  clover,  wild 
rye,  Ac.,  and  afl'ording  oxcellent  pasturage.  It  has,  also, 
an  ample  supply  of  timber,  as  well  for  use  as  for  orna- 
ment. Live  oiik  (dHi-rrtts  srmperviirns),  so  valuable  for 
ship-building,  is  here  more  abundant  and  of  better  qua- 
litv.  perhaps,  than  in  nnv  other  part  of  America.  White, 
lilmk,  and  post  oak,  as'h,  elm.  hickory,  musquite (,ica 


growing  lands  yield,  it  Is  said,  from  I  j  to  2  hiilea  of  clean 
cotton  per  acre,  worth.  In  tho  Galveston  market,  perhapi 
id.  per  lb.  Its  cultivation  hitherto  has  been  principally 
on  tne  Brazos  and  Colorado,  Ked  and  Trinidad  rivers, 
and  Caney  creek  ;  but  it  is  steadily  on  the  advance,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Iken,  the  crop  of  1S4I  may  be  estimated 
at  fj0,000  bales,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
came  down  the  Red  river,  and  was  included  In  tlie  ex- 
ports from  New  Orleans.  Cotton  planting  Ix-gins  in 
February,  and  picking  In  June.  The  latter  employment 
is  an  easy  and  proflt.'ible  occupation  for  women  and 
children.  Texan  cotton  has  been  for  several  year« 
shipped  direct  to  Liverpool  in  British  bottoms. 

The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  maize  and  wheat. 
The  avcr.ige  crop  of  the  former,  on  good  ground,  is  from 
.'>0  to  no  busiiels  )ier  acre ;  but  To  bushels  are  said  to  be 
frequently  obtained,  and  two  crops  may  be  gathered  in 
the  year,  the  first  being  usually  planted  in  February,  and 
the  second  late  in  June.  ( AVnncrf//.)  A  crop  of  excellent 
wheat  has  been  cut  In  May,  and  tlie  same  land  has  yieldi'd 
a  heavy  crop  of  maize  in  the  ensuing  October.  The  corn, 
we  are  further  told,  is  generally  worth  from  11  to  2  dolls, 
per  bushel  at  the  farms,  and  from  2  to  3  dolls,  in  the  mar- 
ket. (Kennedy,  I.  93.)  But  we  Incline  to  think  that  there 
must  be  some  error  ,ibout  this  statement:  such  prices 
are  really  higher  than  those  of  England  j  and  appear 
to  be  wholly  Irreconcilable  with  the  accounts  of  the  won- 
derful productiveness  of  the  soil.  We  have,  In  fact,  little 
doubt  that  either  one  or  the  other  statement,  or,  which  Is 
most  probable,  that  both,  are  erroneous.  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  Ac,  are  suited  for  the  upper  country,  and  rice  near 
the  river  oestuaries ;  but  small  quantities  only  of  these 
grains  have  hitherto  been  raised.  The  sigar-cane  Is  also 
said  to  attain  to  greater  perfection  than  on  the  Missis- 
sippi \  and  Mr.  Kennedy  states  that  tlie  produce  on  a 
small  plantation,  di-spite  the  waste  arising  from  very  Im- 
porl'ect  machinery,  has  averaged  about  3,.M)0  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  (1.  !I2.)  Tobacco  will  probably  liereafter  become 
an  Important  staple.  The  mullicrry  grows  vigorously, 
and  the  experiment  of  rearing  silkworms  has  already,  we 
are  assured,  been  successful ;  and  common  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  s.iid,  like  every  thing  else  in  this  fortunate 
land,  to  attain  to  perfection  f 


I  pel 
The  rearing  oi  live  stock  has,  however,  been  long  the 
principal  and  favourite  occupation  of  the  Texan  settlers, 
and  many  of  tiie  prairies  are  covered  with  a  valuable  breed 
of  oxen,  tthUli  scarcely  require,  and  certainly  do  not  re- 
(ia),  w.ilnut,  sycamore,  hois  d'arc,   so'  called  "from  the  I  ceive,  much  more  care  or  attention  than  tlie  prairie  deer. 
Imii'ans  using  it  to  make  their  bows,  cypress,  caoutchouc,     it  Is  usually  estimated  that  100  cows  and  calves,  pur- 
ine, are  among  the  coininon  tr<'es  ;  and  the  mountainous  i  chased  for  1,000  ilolls.,  will,  in  ten  years,  have  increased 


iiarts  in  the  S.l'i,  abound  witli  pine  and  cedar  of  fine  qua- 
iitv.  Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  tho  country,  is  the 
'•  Cross.tlmber"  of  N.  Texas,  a  continuous  series  of  fo- 
rests, varving  in  width  from  !>  to  !iO  in.,  and  extending  in 
a  direct  line  about  the  long,  of  97''  W.  from  the  woody 
reirioii  at  the  sources  of  the  Trinidad,  nortiiward  to  the 
.\rkansas  river.  It  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  iin- 
iiieiise  wall  of  wood  ;  and  from  the  W.,  such  Is  its  linear 
regniarity,  tliat  It  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  by  art.  It 
forms  tile  great  boundary  of  the  W.  prairies. 

Texas  Is  amply  supplied  with  fruits  and  garden  pro- 
ducts. The  cliiniile  of  tlie  Ion  lands  is  too  warm  for  the 
nppie,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  of  temperate  climates 
conies  to  perfection.  Peaches,  melons,  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  pine-apples,  d.ites,  olives,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in 
(lillereiit  localities  with  little  cost. 

drapes  are  aliiindaiit :  and  being  free  from  the  "  foxy  " 
llavour  common  to  the  grapes  of  most  parts  of  America, 
verv  tolerable  wine  has  been  made  from  them.  Vanilla, 
imiigo,  sarsaparllla,  and  a  large  variety  of  dyeing  and 
medicinal  shrubs  and  plants  are  indigenous ;  and  on  ail 
the  river-hottoms  Is  an  undergrowth  of  cane,  so  thick  as 
to  lie  nlniojt  impervimis.  Along  the  water-courses  also, 
iuid  near  the  sea,  the  larger  trees  are  sometimes  wreathed 
with  .Spanlsii  moss,  whicli  serves  both  for  fodder  and  for 
till'  mamifacf.ire  of  cheap  bedding,  Ac.  The  Jlura  of 
Texas  Is  particularly  rich  and  copious. 

Colton.is  tiie  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  republic; 
and  it  is  alHrmed,  and  perhaps  truly,  tliat  it  is  very  deci- 
deillv  superior,  as  a  coltoii-growlng  country,  to  the  best 
di-t('iets  in  the  Inited  Stales;  prodiieing  a  greater  qiian- 
titv  of  cotton  per  acre,  and  of  a  longer  and  liner  staple. 
Tiie  best  of  the  loiig.stnpled  cotton  is  produced  in  tlie 
low  alluvial  soils,  and  the  short.stapled  on  the  rolling  or 
uiulnl.Ulng  lands.  According  to  Mr.  Iken,  whose  stale- 
nii'iits.  iiowever,  we  lio  not  presume  to  guarantee,  the 
Hiivaiitagi'S  of  tiic  cotton  pi.inter  In  Texas  over  tlie 
I  laiiler  ill  tlie  li.  States  consists  in  the  following  parti- 

iiiars:  —  "  lie  has  cheaper  land,  a  larger  crop,  a  better 


about  thirty-six  fidd,  thus  numbering 3,1)00,  wortli,  at  tho 
same  price,  30,000  dolls.  ;  though  we  m.-iy  remark  by  tlie 
w.iy,  that,  with  siicli  an  enormous  increase,  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  price  should  bi;  the  same.  A  prolitable 
trade  in  cattle  is  opened  with  New  Orleans,  &c.,  and  tlio 
West  inilia  islands  offer  cotl'ce,  of  which  tlie  Texans  use 
large  quantities.  In  exch.inge  lor  cattle.  Salt,  for  curing 
beef,  is  obtained  every  wliere  near  tiie  coast ;  and  tho 
bide,  horns,  and  tallow,  shipped  to  Eiinipe,  Mr.  Iken 
says,  will  alone  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  the  animal. 
The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  is  also  pretty  exteii" 
sively  pursued :  sheep  thrive  on  the  upper  lands,  but 
require  folding.  Hogs  are  very  profitable  ;  and  liees, 
I  which  .are  produced  in  great  iionibers,  might  also  bu 
made  productive,  there  being  an  extensive  demand  for 
wax  ill  Mexico.  Vast  herds  of  biiflitliies  and  wild  liorsct 
wander  over  the  prairies,  and  deer  are  every  where  niiun- 
dant.  Hears,  cougars,  panthers,  peccaries,  wolves,  foxes, 
raccoons,  Ac,  are  common  ;  and  most  of  the  planters  are 
(ililiged  to  keep  packs  of  large  and  powerlul  dogs  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  tiielr  stock.  Most  of  the  biids 
known  in  the  U.  States  arc  common  to  Texas,  and  the 
b.iys,  Ac,  aliound  with  flsli  of  excellent  quality,  beds  of 

flood  oysters,  and  other  Usiaceii.  Alligators  of  Ifi  II,  In 
ength  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  rivers,  particularly 
Red  River  and  its  tributaries:  turtles,  tortoises,  Ac,  in 
tiicajstuaries.  Tiiereare  several  venomous  serpents,  and, 
as  in  all  other  warm  countries,  miisqiiitoes  and  other  in- 
sect plagues  are  common.  But  Mr.  Iken,  notwitlistand- 
ing  ills  wish  to  represent  every  thing  belonging  to  Texas 
ill  till'  most  favourable  light,  admits  tliat "  tin'  inclination 
for  luxurious  indolence,  to  which  the  climate  predis- 
poses," is  a  worse  evil  tliaii  either  serpents  or  musqiiitoes; 
and  "tiie  settler,"  he  adds,  "will  have  much  greater 
reason  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  agreeable  poison, 
than  against  tiiat  of  tiie  angiiis  in  herba  !  " 

Alter  the  statements  previously  made,  tlie  render  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Texas  is  represented  as  a 
peculiarly  cligiiile  country   for  emigrants,  particularly 


siaiile.  an  earlier  seasini  to  plant,  and  tiierefore  to  pick  ;  j  agriculturists.    Mi .  Iken,  among  other  practical  hints  to 


likewise  a  longer  season  for  the  latter  precarious  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  rains  and  frosts  didug  Injury;  by  the 
superior  facilities  for  raising  stock,  he  can  feed  his  la- 
Ixairers  about  .'lO  per  cent,  cheaper  ttiau  In  liie  I',  .'^tates  ; 
their  clothing,  owing  to  the  lower  tariff,  will  he  far  less 
expensive,  and  the  more  salubrious  climate  will  make 
tiiuir  lives  u  luttsr  purchase."  (l*.  40.)   Superior  cotton- 


emigrants,  lays  it  down  that  the  lirst  idijects  of  a  settler 
tlioiiid  Ih!  to  lix  lilmself  in  adeciiledly  iiealthy  situation, 
Willi  a  fertile  soil,  plenty  of  timlier,  and  good  water  ;  iind, 
triiiy.  If  the  emigrant  w  '  -e  estate  comprises  these  ad- 
vantages be  not  s,ilistiei  th  his  lot,  it  would  lie  hard  to 
say  where  lie  shoiihl  )  lo  improve  it.  In  purchasing 
lands,  t^ie  price  vurUs  greatly  ;  but  good  land,  with  uu 
3  D  4 
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unaucitlonablo  title,  mny  bo  obtained  for  from  3  to  5 
dolliira  an  acre,  or  even  cheaper.  Inferior  capitiiliata 
will  And  th<!  rcarinft  of  atocli  the  eaalest  and  mnat  pro- 
fitable purauit ;  and  thoao  of  a  attll  lower  clasa  may,  it  la 
■aid,  employ  Ihemaelvea  profitably  in  cultivating  a  gar- 
dim  in  the  neigiibourhoodof  some  town,  which  generally 
aflbrda  a  ready  marliet  for  garden  produce.  The  forma- 
tion of  auch  garduna  ia  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Ilien  aa  "  an 
object  accondary  only  to  the  planting  of  Helda."  AgricnI. 
tural  labourcra,  without  capital,  are  aaid  to  find  little 
dItUcnItv  in  connecting  themselvea  with  farmera  already 
catablianed,  on  aiivantageoua  terma.  "  Tlic  modes  of 
hnabandry  in  Texaa  are  ol'  tlie  moat  simple  description. 
The  Urat  object  of  tlie  farmer,  after  building  a  small  and 
temporary  loK-hotise,  ia  to  enclose  a  sufficient  space  of 
tlie  oiien  land  ailjolning,  by  the  erection  of  a  rnil  fence. 
He  tlien   tiriicei'ds  to  break  up  the  land  witli  a  light 

filnugh,  which  la  uaually  drawn  by  oxen.  A  yoke  of 
urge  oxen,  broken,  ia  worth  from  30  to  60  dollars:  a 
horae,  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  about  20  dol- 
lars. The  Texan  farmers  generally  content  tliemselves 
with  one  ploiigiiing  previously  to  planting.  Manuring  is 
nitngelher  dispensed  with.  The  seed-time  for  maize, 
cotton,  and  must  other  crops,  is  in  l"i;l)ru.iry  and  March. 
A  low  hoeings  to  destroy  weeds,  to  tiiin  and  to  earth  up  tiic 
young  plants,  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mer to  bring  them  to  perfection."  (/*<■«'«  7'fxns,51, 52.) 
In  many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairie  region,  coal  of  n 
superior  quality,  and  iron  ore  have  been  found  ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  beds  of  these  valuable  minerals 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Silver  mines 
were  wroiiglit  tiiHnnls  Santa  l"e,  in  the  N.W.,  till  the 
works  were  destroyed  by  tlie  Comanche  Indians.  Nitre 
aliininds  in  the  M. ;  salt  Is  obtained  from  numerous  lakes 
and  springs ;  and  bitumen  in  several  places.  Granite, 
limestone,  gyusum,  aliale,  &c.  are  abundant,  except  in 
the  low  alluvial  region. 

Probnhli'  I'luKreas  <if  Texas.  —  The  reader  will  have 
already  aeen  that  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  some  con- 
aiderabie  douiits  wllh  respect  to  the  statements  as  to  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  Texas.  Hut  admitting  tliem  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  still  wo  should  not  be  at  all  ean- 

fiiine  as  to  its  future  progress,  and  sliould  tliink  that 
luropean  emigrants  would  do  well  to  pause  before  they 
decide  on  estiibllshing  themselves  in  Texas.  The  soil 
is  too  fruitful,  and  the  climate,  especially  in  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  is  decidedly  too 
hot  and  relaxing  to  permit  of  any  laborious  employment 
lieing  vigorously  )iroHecuted  by  free  labourers.  Had  the 
free  importation  of  slaves  into  Texas  been  permitted,  its 
progress  miglit,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  been 
as  rapid  aa  that  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
I'nion.  lint  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Texas,  ex- 
cept from  tiie  I'nlKd  States,  is  prohibited ;  and  if  tlic 
supply  from  tills  ijuarter  should  fail,  and  the  prohibition 
of  ttieir  importation  from  other  quarters  be  really  en- 
forced, its  progress  will,  we  apprehend,  be  comparatively 
fIiiw.  It  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose, 
tli.it  free  settlers  in  such  a  country,  thouiii  exhibit  any  con- 
siiierable  portion  of  the  energy  and  industry  they  would 
exhibit  if  tiiey  had  to  cultivate  a  less  fertile  soil,  or  were 
placed  under  a  severer  climate.  Mexico  and  the  United 
.States  may  both  be  relerred  to  in  illustration  of  this 
principle  :  industry  is,  in  tlie  I'ornier,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible eiili  (j(V  Mkxho)  ;  tiiough  it  is  needless  to  add  tliat 
the  incentives  to  hdiour  are  there  quite  as  great  as  in 
'Texas.  i\jiii  does  luiy  one  suppose  tiiat  tlie  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  sugar  woiilii  have  been  carried  to  near  its 
present  extent  in  the  Soutliern  I'nited  States,  lint  for 
tlieir  ail  lint  unlimited  command  ol'  slave  labour  ?  We, 
llierefore,  are  well  convinced  tliat  the  future  progress  of 
'I'esas  Hill  ili'|ieiiil  princip.illy  on  the  f.ut,  whether  it  can 
or  caiiriiit  derive  ample  supplies  of  slave  lalxior.  If  it 
can  (whi'ther  nitii  or  uitiiout  the  sanction  of  tlie  law,  is 
III  tills  rehiiert  of  no  iiiiportance)  the  lair  presiiinptioii  is, 
tliat  It  will  make  a  r.ipid  progress  \  whereas  if  it  cannot, 
its  progress  will,  most  prolialdy,  be  comparatively  slow  ; 
ami  we  sliould  antuipale  liiat, under tucli  circumstances, 
its  iiiliahs.  will  gr.tdiiaily  fall  into  the  saint*  state  of  semi- 
barliardiH  indolence  into  wiiicii  tlie  .Mexicans  liave  ai- 
re iily  Mink. 

'The  (.'eo^raiihlcai  po«llio\i  of  'Texas  is  eminently  fa- 
vouralile  to  the  grovvtii  and  extension  iif  cnnimerce. 
Its  rivers  and  llii'  facliilics  wliiiii  the  cmnitry  ulfords 
fiir  the  i'om|ili'liiiii  ol  railways,  will  eiialile  the  traders 
and  agrlciilliiri'.ls  to  inrward  their  pnidiice  easily  to  tiie 
roast ;  wlieiiie  It  m  ly  lie  t'orwardi'd  to  the  Kiiropean 
markets,  and  to  iIhki'  of  I'lilia  ami  Ihi'  West  Indies  ge- 
nerally. Ill  excliaiige  Inr  tlie  ((itKni  and  other  |>rii- 
iliicls  sent  lo  (inat  ilrllalii,  llic  Texans  import  llnlisii 
iiiamif'acliired  gnrid^,  not  only  tor  tlieir  own  coiisiiinption, 
but  partlv.  also,  fir  tiie  supply  of  llie  N.  st<>ti's  iif  Mexico. 
Indeed,  .^aiila  Te  lias  lieeii,  since  IH'J.'i,  liie  great  emporium 
of  N.  or  New  Mexico;  and  in  it  tlie  traders  of  tliat 
country  meet  those  of  the  IJ  Statei  ;  tlie  fVirmer  piir- 
chasing  the  inaiiiiractnres  liroiiglit  liy  the  littir  uitii 
peltry  and  bullion,  >u  that  a  good  deal  of  siieclv  reaches 


the  U.  States  by  this  ronte.  The  annual  amount  of  the 
trade  at  Santa  Fe  was  estimated,  In  1834,  at  2.0(K),000 
dollars;  and,  in  1H4I,  Iken  estimated  it  at  3,000,000 dol- 
lars. Most  of  the  articlea  for  this  trade  are  purchased 
in  Philadelphia,  whence  they  are  transported  overland 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  they  are  shipped  for  St.  Louis, 
being  thence  conveyed  in  waggons  to  Santa  Fe,  which 
they  reach  after  a  journey  of  at  least  4,000  m.  From  St. 
Louis  to  S.inta  Fe,  about  I,2fl0  m.,  the  rosd  ia  extremely 
bad,  running  through  a  country  so  infested  by  hostile 
Indians,  that  the  U.  States  government  is  obliged  usu- 
ally to  send  an  escort  of  cavalry  with  the  larger  ca- 
ravans:  Indeed,  200dr.agoons  were  sent  in  1839,  for  the 
protection  of  ono  hmly  of  tr.idcrs !  (Kennedy.)  But 
Santa  Fc  is  only  (lOO  m.  from  the  Texan  coast,  so 
that  it  may  not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  be  anticipated, 
that  eventually  Galveston,  and  other  Texan  ports,  will 
1)0  the  principal  routes  by  wiiicli  European  goods  will 
reach  N.  Mexico.  As  already  stated,  a  good  deal  of  Texan 
cotton  wool  is  exported  to  Europe  from  New  Orleans, 
to  which  it  Is  brouglit  by  way  of  the  Red  lliver,  witiiout 
its  appearing  to  be  the  growth  of  Texas.  The  total  ex- 
port of  cotton  direct  from  the  latter  in  1840,  amounted  to 
1 M04  bales ;  in  addition  to  which,  hides,  deer,  otter, 
beaver,  and  other  akiiia,  cattle  and  other  atock,  and 
bullion  from  Mexico,  are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
Money  Is  very  scarce  in  Texas  :  not  one  sale  in  ten  is 
made  for  cash  ;  and  Mr.  Iken  ia  entitled  to  credit  for  re- 
commending "  shippers  to  be  cautioua  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  consignments,  and  to  recollect  that  however 
great  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country  may  be, 
it  is  at  present  only  a  new  market,  whose  own  coiisiiinp- 
tion must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  the  channels  of 
whose  interior  or  transit  trade,  arc  as  yet  but  very  par- 
tially opened."    (Pp.  G6,C7.) 

'The  duties  on  most  manufactured  goods  imported  into 
Texas  are  nominally  45  per  cent. ;  but,  being  paid  in  a 
depreciated  paper  currency,  do  not  actually  exceed  10 
per  cent.  Books,  farming  and  otiier  tools  and  utensils, 
wearing  apparel,  and  French  wines,  are  mostly  imported 
duty  free.  The  same  rules  and  rcitulations  observed  on 
tlie  importation  of  goods  into  the  U.  States  are  obaervcd 
in  'Texas,  consular  certificates  being,  however,  dispensed 
with.  'The  currency  weights,  &c.  are  similarly  c.ilcu- 
latcd,  except  that  land  measures  and  a  few  others  are 
identical  with  those  of  Mexico.  The  principal  Texan 
ports  of  entry  are  Galveston,  IVIatagorda  Itay,  and  Aran- 
sas, to  all  whicli  pilots  arc  attached.  Vessels  of  about 
2r,u  tons,  or  not  drawing  more  than  10  or  11  ft.  water, 
are  those  best  suited  to  the  trade.  ( Iken' a  Texas,  tjC.) 
Tlie  tonnage  duties  on  merchant  ships  in  the  'Texan 
ports  are  fiO,  and  those  on  steamers  30  cents  per  ton. 

Texas  is  an  integral,  and  not,  like  the  U.  States,  or 
Mexico,  a  federal  republic.  'The  president  is  elected  fur 
3  years,  and  is  not  again  eligible  for  a  similar  term.  In 
other  respects  the  constitution  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  U.  States.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
congress,  composed  of  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Tlie  latter  body  consists  of  not  less  than 
40,  nor  more  than  100  meins.,  who  are  annually  chosen 
by  universal  sull'rage,  and  each  of  whom  must  be  at 
least  'i.i  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  tlie  co.  or  dis- 
trict which  he  represents  for  the  0  months  next  pre- 
ceding iiis  election.  'The  senators  are  annually  chosen 
l>y  districts  as  nearly  equal  in  free  pop.  as  practicable, 
and  are  not  less  than  I -ltd  or  more  than  half  the  iiumlier 
of  representatives.  One-third  of  their  number  Is  re- 
placed annually.  Ministers  of  religion  arc  inciigilde  to 
a  seat  in  either  house  of  congress.  All  meins.  of  the 
government  are  paid  for  their  services  :  the  president's 
salary  is  10,000  dollars  n  year,  and  that  of  meins.  of 
congress  H  dollars  a  day,  during  session.  A  bill  p,isseii 
by  a  vote  of  2-3<ls  of  tlie  niems.  of  the  legislature  lie. 
comes  law  witiiout  the  sanction  of  the  president ;  and 
congress  reserves  to  Itself  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
levying  imposts,  contracting  loans,  Jtc.  Tlie  executive 
piiHcr  Is  ill  the  hands  of  the  president,  assisted  by  the 
vice-presiiient,  Ixith  of  whom  must  be  lull  3.'>  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  iiiliabs.  of  the  republic  for  3  years 
preceding  tliiir  election.  The  ditrerent  liranches  iif 
pulilic  business  are  conducted  hy  12  committees  of  .'> 
mems.,  each  appoiiiteil  liy  the  legislature. 

Ti'X.iH  is  sul>ili\idi'd  into  3  great  departments;  those  of 
llexar  in  tlie  S.,  llra/.os  in  tiie  centre,  and  Nacogdoches 
ill  tiie  N. ;  and  at  present  into  alxiiit  40  counties.  It  U 
further  divided  into  7  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  wliiili 
is  a  judge.  'Tlie  juilgea  are  appointed  liy  congress,  and 
liiild  iifllci'  for  4  years.  'The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  is 
.'i.lKM)  dollars  ;  luiil  of  tlie  district  judge.  3.(KI(i  do.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  tlie  chief  justice  of  the  repiili., 
and  the  judges  of  eacli  district ;  and  sits  at  Austin  mi  tli" 

sei il  Moiid.ay  in  each  year,  continuing  in  session  till 

all  the  business  before  it  be  disposed  of.     Assize  courts, 

I ria  of  proliate,  justices"  courts,  fiC.  are  licid  in  each 

county;  til minion  law  of  Kiigl.uid.  together  with  the. icts 

of  congress.  Iiavlng  liein  adopted  as  the  law  oftlic  lainl. 

'The  tuwna  are  incorporated  on  the  plan  of  the  United 
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states,  the  principal  being  Austin,  Galveston,  Houston, 
Bexar,  Goliad,  Matagorda,  and  Santa  Fe.  The  last  has 
a  pop.  of  about  7,000;  Houston  and  Galveston  about 
.5.000  each.  Freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  are  guaranteed.  Slavery  is  permitted ;  and  the 
number  of  negro  slaves  In  1840  was  estimated  at  11,300, 
since  which  there  has  been  some  increase.  Most  of 
tliese  slaves  have  been  brought  from  the  United  States 
by  the  planters  from  that  country  who  have  settled  In 
Texas  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  elsewhere  is  declared  to  bo  piracy  punishable  with 
death.  Unreasonable  or  cruel  treatment  of  a  slave  is 
pHnishahle  by  a  heavy  fine.  According  to  Iken,  there 
are  several  schools  and  colleges  in  Texas  ;  Sunday- 
schools,  bible,  temperance,  &c.  societies  are  already  nu- 
merous ;  12  newspapers  were  regularly  published  in 
Texas  In  1841,  and  few  free  inhabs.  are  unable  to  read 
andwrite.  (P.  78.  79.) 

The  present  military  force  is  chiefly  composed  of  volun- 
teer troops  and  militia,  whose  services  are  sometimes  re- 
quired against  the  Comanches,  and  other  hostile  Indian 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  The  navy  consists  of  a  sloop 
of  war,  2  brigs,  an  armed  steamer,  several  schooners,  &c. 
The  public  revenue,  derived  from  a  land  tax  of  ^  to  I 
per  cent,  on  its  estimated  value,  custom  duties,  licences, 
kc,  amounted  in  1840  to  802,O.M  dollars,  which  is  said 
to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  expenditure.  The 
public  debt  is  st.itcd  by  Kennedy  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  last  accounts,  .'1.893,000  dollars. 

Previously  to  IfiOO,  Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely 
nominal  part  of  the  conquests  of  Cortez,  inhabited 
almost  wholly  by  predatory  Indian  tribes  ;  but  in  that 
year  the  Spaniards,  having  driven  out  a  colony  of 
French  who  had  established  themselves  at  Matagorda, 
made  their  first  permanent  settlement  at  San  Francisco. 
On  the  consummation  of  Mexican  independence,  Texas 
was  constituted  one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ailjacent  state  of  Co.ihuila;  a  union 
very  tnipopular  with  the  Texans,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  first  disagreement  with  the  central  go- 
vernment. The  war  of  separation  commenced  towards 
tlie  end  of  183.5,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1H3(;,  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Texiis  was  finally  secured  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexican  president,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto. 
(For  further  particulars  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Kennedy's  TetM,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  the  shorter  compen- 
dium of  Iken  ;  from  which  works  we  have  derived  most 
of  the  statements  in  this  article. ) 

TICXKI.  (TIIF.),  an  island  belonging  to  Holland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  olf  the  point  of  the 
Helder,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  North  Hol- 
land, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel,  about 
'24  m.  across,  called  Mars-Dlep,  its  most  southerly 
pfiint  being  In  about  lat.  63°  1'  N.,  long.  4°  40'  K.  It 
forms  a  canton  of  the  arrond.  Alkmaer  ;  length  N.E.  to 
S.W.  13  m.,  and  where  broadest  nearly  6  m.  in  width. 
I'op.  from  .5,000  to  ti.OOO.  It  is  low,  and  in  part  marshy, 
hut  is  delended  from  the  Irruptions  of  the  sea,  partly 
and  principally,  by  a  line  of  dunes,  or  sand-banks, 
whiih  extend  along  its  W.  coast,  and  partly  by  strong 
dvkes.  The  district  of  Kyerland  (country  of  eggs), 
go  called  from  the  vast  numbers  of  eggs  deposited  by 
the  sea-fowl  on  its  shores  during  the  breeding  season, 
was  fcirmerlv  a  distinct  island,  having  been  imited  to  the 
re\il  by  a  Jyke  in  1(>30.  The  soil,  which  is  extremely 
fertile,  is  mostly  employed  In  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sln'ep,  the  latter  being  of  a  peculiarly  fine  long-woolled 
breed.  The  inhab.,  who  occupy  a  town,  Burg,  in  the 
lenlre  of  the  Island,  and  some  vill.ages,  in  addition  to 
aiirieultnre,  engage  in  fishing,  boat-building,  &c.,  and 
ait  as  pilots.  Tiiere  is  an  excellent  roadstead  on  tlie  K. 
roast  of  the  Isl.and,  which  is  the  usual  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  merchantmen  from  Amsterdam,  waiting  for  a 
fiivonrable  wind  to  leave  the  Zuyder-Zec.  The  number 
of  sand-hanks  make  the  approach  to  theislimddiHIcult ; 
anil  on  the  W.  side  it  is  all  but  inaccessible. 

During  a  tremendous  storm  in  February  182.5,  the  sea 
broke  thromgli  the  dykes  lij  which  thi'  Island  is  defended, 
ami  laid  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  imder  watiT, 
ilivtroying  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other- 
wise occasioning  a  heavy  loss  of  property.  The  breach, 
however,  was  soon  after  repalrcil,  and  it  is  now  supposed 
to  be  better  protected  than  ever. 

Several  naval  engagements  have  taken  place  off  this 
island.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  between 
the  Dutch  fleet  uniler  the  famous  admiral  the  senior 
'I'ronip,  and  the  Fnglish  fleet  under  Monk,  afterwards 
Dnke  of  Albemarle,  mi  the  3Ut  of  July,  10.53.  The 
lu'tion  was  mnint.iiued  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both 
siiU's,  till  the  death  of  I'romp.  vsho  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  musket-hall,  ileciiled  it  in  favour  of  the 
I'.nglish.  (Ihisehinn,  <ii'ni;riiphie  I'niversellr,  \\v.  1.17., 
I'r.  I'd.  of  1779;  Dirt  Ottmriiiihiijue i  Cnmpbcll's  Lives  qf 
the  Admirnts.  ii.  ;iri.,  ed.  17»ri.) 

TII.VME.  or  TAMK,  a  market  town  ,anil  par.  of  K.ng- 
Inid,  cii.  Oxford,  hund.  Thame,  on  the  Thame,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Thames,  12  m.  K.  Oxford.     Area  of  par. 
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B,310  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  2,885.  The  town  contistt  of 
three  principal  streets,  uniting  in  a  spacious  market- 
place.  It  has  also  a  market-house,  over  which  is  tho 
town-hall.  The  par.  church,  a  large  well-built  cruciform 
structure,  comprises  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  N.  and  U. 
transept,  a  chancel,  and  has  a  fine  embattled  tower,  sup- 
ported by  four  meagre  pillars.  The  interior  is  of  noble 
proportions,  and  contains  numerous  monuments,  but  is 
ill  laid  out,  and  spoiled  by  irregularcalleries,  &c.  The 
united  living  of  Thame,  Towersey,  Tctsworth,  and  Sy- 
denham  (two  vicarages  and  two  curacies),  worth  300/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  —  Long,  Ksq.  Near  the  church 
are  some  remains  of  the  prebendal  house  of  Thame,  now 
occupied  by  offlces  belonging  to  the  parsonage  farm  ; 
and  in  Thame  Park,  about  I  m.  S.K.  the  town,  consider- 
able portion?  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  adjoin 
the  mansion.  In  1558,  Lord  Williams  established  a  free 
school,  "  of  noble  dimensions,"  at  Thame :  it  is  open  to 
all  boys  of  the  par.  and  in  trust  of  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  nominate  the 
master,  subject  to  tho  approbation  of  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, it  had  a  high  character  during  the  17th  century, 
but  is  now  much  fallen  off.  Another  free  school,  an 
almshouse  for  five  poor  people,  and  various  annual  do- 
nations to  the  poor,  exist  here.  The  pop.  is  mostly  agri- 
cultural ;  lace-making  by  women  and  children  is  the 
only  manufacture.  The  Thame,  being  navigable  for 
barges,  promotes  the  traffic  of  the  town,  and  the  market 
is  well  supplied  with  corn  and  cattle.  Thame  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  was  of  some 
consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  The  famous  constitutional 
lawyer.  Sir  John  Holt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  In 
1042.  Market,  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  Easter  Tues.  and  Old 
Michaelmas  day,  for  cattle,  &c.  (Beauties  (if  England, 
Wales.  Oifordshire,  tie.) 

THAMES,  a  river  of  England,  being  the  largest  in 
that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  and,  In  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  in  the  world.  It  rises  In 
Gloucestershire,  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  tho 
Isis,  Lech,  Colne,  and  Churnet,  rivulets  which  have  their 
sources  In  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  first,  which  is  the 
most  important,  rises  on  tlie  borders  of  Wiltshire,  a  little 
to  the  S.W.  of  Cirencester:  it  flows  E.  byCrickladc; 
and,  being  augmented  by  the  othijr  streams,  the  com. 
bined  river  takes  the  name  of  Thames,  and  becomes 
navigable  for  barges  at  Lechlade,  on  the  confines  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire.  Its  course  is  thence 
N.E..  till,  being  farther  augmented  by  the  Windrush  and 
the  Evcnlode,  from  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  it 
turns,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Wytham-house,  to  the  S.  After 
passing  Oxford,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  W.  by  Nune- 
hain  Park  to  Abingdon.  Having  again  resumed  its 
southerly  direction,  it  is  joined,  a  little  below  Dorchester, 
ill  Oxfordshire,  by  the  Thame. 

This  latter  river  h.as  several  sources,  of  which  the  most 
remote  are  in  the  central  parts  of  Buckingham,  near 
Kreslow  and  Wendon  Lodge.  They  unite  at  Thame  in 
Oxforilsliire,  from  which  point,  to  where  it  joins  tho 
Thames,  It  Is  navigable. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  the  Thames  obtained  its  name  (said  to 
be  Thame-isis,  shortened  to  Thames)  from  tlie  junction 
of  the  Thame  with  the  Isis,  or  with  the  river  coming 
from  Olouci^stcrshirc.  Probably,  however,  this  opinion, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  accuracy,  has  no  good 
foiindntion.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  abundantly 
certain  that  tho  river  which  p.asses  Lechlade,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivulets  already  referred  to,  has  from 
a  very  remote  period  been  called  the  Thames  ;  and  that 
the  name  Isis,  given  to  it  by  the  literati  of  Oxford,  is  not 
mentioned  hi  ancient  charters  or  by  ancient  historians, 
and  is  v(liolly  unknown  to  tho  common  people  In  the 
country  tnrough  which  It  flows.  (Camden's  liritannia, 
tiilison's  edition,  i.  100. ;  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  i. 
139.) 

I'rom  Wallingford,  a  little  below  the  Influx  of  the 
Thame,  the  river  flows  almost  due  S.,  till,  passing  Basil- 
don Park,  it  turns  E.  to  Heading,  where  It  Is  joined  by 
the  Kennet :  it  then  flows  N.E.  to  Great  Marlow  ;  thenco 
S.  to  Maidenhead,  and  S.E.  by  Windsor  and  Staines,  till 
it  receives  the  Wey.  Its  course  Is  then  E.,  with  many 
bold  sweeps,  to  London ;  and  flowing  through  the  metro, 
polls,  and  being  augmented  by  the  Lea  from  Hertford- 
shire, and  the  l)arcnt,  it  continues  its  course  E.  till  it 
unites  with  the  sea  at  the  Nore  light,  4,5J  m.  below 
London  Bridge. 

The  distance  fl-om  Limdoii  Bridge  to  Lechlade,  where 
the  Thames  becomes  navigable,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  is  HfiJ  m.  ;  the  total  rise  from  low.water 
mark  at  the  former  to  the  hitter  being  about  'J58  ft.  This 
ascent  is  overcome  by  means  of  several  locks,  constructed 
at  difl'i'rent  periods,  of  which  the  flrst  Is  at  Teddington, 
|H}  m.  aliove  Lcmdon  Bridge ;  this,  consequently,  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  low- water  surface  of 
the  river,  from  Teildiiigton  Lock  to  London  Bridge, 
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foils  about  IGll.  9  In.,  or  about  10|in.  a  mile  at  an 
average.  The  high-water  mark  at  Teddlngton  Is  about 
1  ft.  G  in.  above  the  high-water  mark  at  the  bridge  ;  and 
the  time  of  higli  water  is  about  two  hours  later.  The 
average  fall  III  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  to 
London  Bridge,  is  about  1  It.  a  mile;  the  breadth  of  the 
river  at  London  Bridge  is  G<.)2  ft. 

Though  not  a  rapid,  the  Thames  Is  by  no  means  a 
■lugglsh,  river ;  it  rolls  forward  with  an  equable  and 
steady  current,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters.  It  has  been  admirably  described  by  I>eiiham,  in 
his  Cooper's  Hill :  — 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear  ;  thmiKh  Rentlc,  yet  not  dull ; 
Stronfjl  without  raf;e ;  without  o'erHowinK,  full." 

But  it  is  as  a  navignlilc  and  comincrcini  river,  liaving 
London  on  its  banks,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  number- 
less ships  fritught  with  the  produce  of  every  country  and 
every  climate,  that  the  Thames  is  principally  distin- 
guished. Its  depth  of  w.iter  is  so  great,  that,  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  London  enjoys  peculiar  advantages ;  even  at 
ebb  tide  there  is  from  12  to  13  ft.  water  in  the  fair  way 
of  the  river  above  Greenwich  ;  and  the  mean  range  at 
the  extreme  springs  Is  about  !i2  ft.  The  river  is,  in  fact, 
navigable  as  far  as  Deptford  for  ships  of  any  burden;  to 
Blackwali  for  those  of  L'lUO  tons;  and  to  the  St. 
Katherinc's  Docks,  adjoining  the  Tower,  for  vessels  of 
800  tons.  As  already  stated,  it  is  navigable  by  biirges  to 
the  confines  of  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  navigation  is 
thence  continued  by  canals  through  Cirencester  and 
Stroud  to  the  Severn  ;  but  the  usual  water  communica- 
tion between  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  is  by  the 
Kennet,  which  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Heading. 
The  conveyance  of  goods  by  this  channel  usually  occu- 
pies about  seven  days ;  and  the  navigation  is  besides  ex- 
posed, particularly  between  Heading  and  London,  to 
much  interruption  from  droughts,  floods,  &c.  The 
whr>le  course  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  the  Nore,  is 
reckoned  at  from  2(1.')  to  210  m. 

The  removal  of  the  old  London  Bridge  has  caused  a 
considerable  change  in  the  river  above,  and  also,  though 
In  a  less  degree,  below  the  bridge.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tracted arches  through  whicli  the  water  had  to  make  its 
way  at  the  old  bridge,  there  was  a  fall  of  from  4  ft.  9  in. 
to  .5  ft.  at  low  water;  this  fall  is  now  reduced  to  about 
2  in.;  so  that  the  low-waler  line  above  the  bridge  is 
nearly  .5  ft.  lower  at  spring  tides  than  formerly.  In 
consequence,  a  greatly  increased  body  of  tidal  water 
flows  up  and  down  the  river  ;  and  as  it  meets  with  no 
obstruction,  it  flows  with  a  decidedly  greati'r  velocity. 
The  elPcct  of  this  is  to  scour  and  deepen  the  channel  of 
the  river  ;  its  influence  in  this  respect  being  already  sen- 
sibly felt  as  far  up  as  Putney  Briilge,  7)  m.  above  London 
Bridge.  The  shores  above  the  latter,  that  were  formerly 
foul  and  muddy,  are  now  becoming  clean  shingle  and 
gravel,  and,  near  low  water,  the  beach  is  quite  hard  and 
Brni.  The  shoals  ,ire  also  decreasing  below  the  bridge  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  felt  from  the  Nore  up  to  Teddington. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  a  barge,  starting 
from  the  pool  with  the  first  of  the  flood,  could  not  get 
farther  th.in  I'litney  Bridge  without  the  assistance  of 
o.irs.  But,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  barge  now 
reaches  Mortlake,  4  m.  farther  up,  before  using  o.irs, 
unci,  with  a  little  help,  she  may  re.ich  Hichinond,  .ind, 
taking  horses  there,  may  get  to  Te<Idington  in  a  tide. 
Tile  descent  down  the  river  lias  been  equally  facilitated ; 
the  mean  velocities  of  the  flood  and  ebb,  between  l.nndon 
Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge,  arc.  Hood,  3  m.  an 
hour,  extreme,  l^^  ;  ebb,  3J  m.,  extreme.  S}.* 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Kennet,  Wey, 
Lea,  and  Dareiit  only  are  navigable,  and  are,  tlierefure, 
the  only  ones  that  we  need  notice. 

'*  The  Kennet  swil'l,  for  silver  eels  renowned," 

rises  on  Marlhourgh  Downs,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  pur- 
suing an  easterly  course,  falls  Into  the  Thames  at 
Heading.  It  has  been  made  n.ivig.ible  as  far  as  New- 
bury ;  when<"e  the  canal  previously  mentioned  is  car- 
ried, by  Devizes  and  Bradford,  ti>  Uatb  and  Bristol. 
The  W  ey  falls  into  the  Th.imes  near  Oatlainis  ;  it  h.is 
Its  source  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hampshire,  and  has 
been  rendered  navigable  from  (iodalming  to  the  Thames, 
a  distance  of  about  20  m.  The  flrst  navigation  locks 
used  in  Kngland  are  said  to  have  lieen  ronstriicted  on 
this  river.  The  I.ea  rises  in  the  ch.ilk  hills  near  I.Htoii, 
in  Hedfordshire ;  and.  preserving  a  southerly  course,  talis 
into  the  Thames  near  the  Kast  India  Docks.  It  lias 
been  made  navigable,  by  collateral  cuts  and  ollwrwise.  as 
far  as  Hertford.  This  navigation,  which  is  of  consiilcr- 
oble  importance,  began  to  command  the  .attention  of  the 
legislature  so  early  as  H2'i,  in  the  reign  ol  Henry  VI.  It 
has  not  yet,  however,  received  all  the  iinproveinent  and 
extension  of  which  it  is  capalile.  l/'iiist/i/  mi  InlumI 
AVitii^(i//i)n,^c,  I).  411.)  The  DarenI  has  lis  soiirci' near 
Westcrham,  in  keiit ;  it  falls  into  the  Thames  about  4  ni. 

*  We  are  Indebted  for  these  details  to  Joint  Hnie.iion,  Eft)  ,  en- 
(inaw. 
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below  Dartford,  to  which  it  is  navigable.    (Statistics  of 
British  Empire,  1. 30.) 
THaNKT  ( ISLE  OF).    See  Keht. 
TH  AXTED,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  Diinmow,  on  tlie  Chclmer,  near  its  source 
34  m.    N.E.    London.     Area    of    parish,    8,890  acres' 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,293.     The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and, 
excepting  its  church,  has  no  public  edilice  worlli  notice: 
this  is  a  large  and  line  structure,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  its  earliest  existing  part  probably  dating  l^rom  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.     It  is  built  catliedral-wise, 
with  a  transept  between  the  nave  and  chancel :  its  in- 
ternal  length  is  183ft. ;   breadth,  87  ft.  ;  and  at  its  W. 
end  is  a  tower,  with  a  very  rich  crocketted  spire,  181 
ft.  in  height.     The  whole  fabric  is  embattled  and  sup. 
ported   by   strong   buttresses,  terminated  by  canopied 
niches  and  pinnacles,  curiously  purfled.     TheN.  porch 
is  richly  orn.amented  with  scnlp'ture,  and  the  cornice  and 
upper  part  charged  with  various  ligures.    Aliove  the  en- 
trance  are  two  escutcheons,  one  containing  the  arms  ol' 
France  and  England,  and  the  other  those  of  the  House  of 
York  i  a  part  of  the  edifice  having  been  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  Edw.  IV.,  the  rest  chielly  at  that  of  the 
noble  families  of  Clare  and  Mortimer.    "  Tlie  nave  is 
curious,  lieing  not  so  wide  as  eltlier  of  the  aisles.     Most 
of  th.!  buttresses  of  the  aisles  are  enriched  with  p,iii. 
nclling,  and  liave  flue  pinnacles.     Some  of  the  windows 
are  square-headed  ;    their  tracery  has  been  much  mii- 
tilated.    This  church  had,  at  one  time,  a  consideralile 
portion  of  fine  staineti  glass,  which  has,  however,  long 
been  gradually  diminishing."    {Hickman,  Oolhic  Archi. 
lecture.)    The  living,  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Lord 
Maynard,  is  worth  i'Ml.  a  year.     Tliaxted  has  meeting- 
houses for  several  sects,  a  par.  scliool  fur  AO  children,  an 
endowment  of  nearly  4,000/.,  by  Lord  Maynard,  in  IffiiH, 
for  general  charitable  purposes,  and  many  minor  chari- 
ties.     It  was  a  mun.  bur.  till  the  reign  of  James  II., 
when,  on  the  corporate  oflicers  being  'C'ved  with  a  quo 
warranto,  its  privileges  were  dropped  ■.  .ind  its  former 
guildhall  is  now  the  workhouse.     Toe  town  is  of  liigh 
antiquity,  its  church  being  mentioned  ii.  the  time  of 
Edw.  the  Confessor.   Markets  on  I'ridayi.;  fairs,  Monday 
before  Whits,  and  Aug.  10.,  for  horses,  &c.    (Pari.  He- 
pons,  &c. ) 

THEBES,  THEBi-E*,  or  DIOSPOLIS  (the  city  of 
Jupiter),  a  once  famous,  but  long  ruined  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  when  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  whose  remains  exceed  in 
extent  and  magnificence  all  that  the  most  lively  imagin.v 
tion  could  figure  to  itself.  The  ruins  are  situated  in 
.ilmut  hit.  25°43'N.,  hmg.  32'^  39'  E.,  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile,  stretching  .tbont  7  m.  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  on  eitlier 
side.  One  migh!  su)  pose,  seeing  the  vast  magnitude  of 
its  public  edilioes  ;!'!it  its  private  builiUngs  would  lie  in  a 
corresponding  sty.i'  jf  ipagnificence,  but  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  the  Egyii.ians  were  little  solicitous  in  respect  nf 
the  latter ;  and,  at  all  events,  all  traces  of  private  fabrics 
liave  disappeared  ;  and  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues, 
olielisks,  and  tombs,  alone  remain  to  attest  the  wealth 
and  power  of  its  inhabs.  Thebes  was  undoubtedly  oiu! 
of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  one  of  the  j-realcst  aiiil 
most  splendid  of  cities.  Its  most  flourishing  perhid  uas 
proliably  from  about  anno  1700  to  ummo  700  ».i;.  Iliinior 
has  alluded  to  her  in  terms  which,  but  lor  tlic  ruins, 
might  have  been  deemed  extravagant :  — 

"  Vol  alt  iirouit  Thehoft*  unrivail'd  w.ills  contain, 
The  worliPs (;r,at  cniitress  on  the  Ks>|ill.in  |tl,-un— . 
Tii.it  spriwih  her  con<|ueht  o'rr  a  tliousanil  slate*. 
Anil  iKiurs  her  heroes  ihroiiKii  a  l)uniln!(l  ^att-n  ; 
Two  liuniirtHi  horsemen  and  two  imnilrvtl  cars 
From  each  wide  liurtai  isbuinf;  to  the  w  ar*." 

i'i>j»c'i  Iliad,  ix.  lin.  .MH'. 

Modern  travellers  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  (lis. 
tiiict  traces  of  walls  round  the  ruins ;  and  tlie  opinion 
has  prevailed  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  that  Homer,  in 
the  passage  now  referred  to,  did  not  allude  to  gates  in 
the  city  walls,  but  to  the  g.atcs  of  the  difli'reiit  teniplcs, 
or,  as  Poiii|>oniu8  Mela  supposes,  to  the  palaces  nl' 
great  men  (lib.  i.  cap.  9).  Probably,  however,  llic 
poet,  by  this  expression,  merely  meant  to  convey  a  liuly 
idea  of  the  prodigious  pop.  and  power  of  the  city. 

The  seat  of  governnieiit  had  been  removed  rniin 
Thebes  to  Memphis  (iie.ir  Cairo),  previously  to  the  ii 
vasiou  and  coiic|iiest  of  I'gypt  by  the  Persians  umlcr 
Camhyses.  This  event  took  place  amio  tya  u c,  wlini, 
acconling  to  Diodorus,  the  Persians  plundered  and  set 
tire  to  Thebes.  It  appears,  however,  to  liave,  in  scnnu 
degree,  recovered  from  this  disaster.  But  alter  the  ron- 
iini'st  of  I'.gvpt  by  the  (ireeks,  their  wliole  atteiitiun  was 
(lirceted  to  (lie  improvement  .and  emliellishmeiit  of  Ali'X.m- 
dri.i,  so  that  the  citiis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  e9|>cciall) 
riirlies.progresslvi  ly  ihclined  in  importance  and  imp.  In 
(ill  was  ac(  elerati  d  by  its  liaving  revolted  .against  Ptolemy 
I'liilopater,  by  whom  it  was  sulisequenlly  reduced,  and 

*  It  h.is  iwH-n  «U|<|tosrd  thit  tiie  word  7*AfV  is  derivetl  fioni  llip 
Kh>I*I"1U  word  Thlmki  (tliecil>). 
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given  up  to  military  execution.  In  Strabo'g  time  it  wa> 
Snly  partially  inhabited.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Christian  sera  It  was  still  of  some  little  consequence  ;  but 
for  these  many  centuries  it  has  been  only  Inhabited  by  a 
few  wretched  Copts  and  Arabs,  who,  with  bats  and  owls, 
occupy  miserable  hovels,  mostly  in  the  courts,  and  some- 
times on  the  roofs  of  the  ancient  structures. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  E.  or  Arabic  side  of  the 
river  are  those  of  Carnac  and  Luxor,  about  IJ  m.  apart. 
The  first  of  these,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians,  is  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  as  a  vast  structure,  or  rather  col- 
lection of  structures,  the  principal  being  erected  on  an 
artificial  elevation.  It  has  various  entrances,  the  avenues 
to  which  have  been  flanked  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
sphinxes.  The  principal  front  to  the  Nile  is  of  enormous 
inagnltude,  being  368  ft.  in  length  by  148  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  doorway  in  the  middle  64  ft.  in  height.  Entering  this 
stiperb  gateway,  and  passing  throtigh  a  large  court,  we 
pass  between  two  colossal  statues  through  another  pro- 
pylon,  entering  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  vast  hall,  the  roof 
of  which,  consisting  of  enormous  slabs  of  stone,  has  been 
ttipportcd  by  134  huge  columns.  This  gigantic  hypo- 
style  hall  is  about  338  ft.  In  width,  by  170}  ft.  in  depth, 
so  that  its  area  comprises  67,029  sq.  ft.,  being  consider- 
ably more  than  \\  acre,  or  more  than  6  times  the  area  of 
St.  Martin's  church,  Trafalgar  Square,  London  ;  and  yet 
this  -magnificent  hall  does  not  occupy  one  seventh  part 
of  the  space  included  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  1 
{Eeyptian  Antiquities  ;  Library  of  Entertaining  Know. 
/ivta',  i.  89.)  The  entrance  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  atlytum  of  this  famous  temple  is  marked  by  4  noble 
obelisks,  each  70  It.  in  height,  but  of  which  3  only  are 
now  standing.  "  The  adytum  consists  of  3  apartments, 
entirely  of  granite.  The  principal  room,  which  is  in 
the  centre,  is  '20ft.  long,  16  wide,  and  13  high.  Three 
blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  is  painted  with 
clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  'The  walls  are 
likewise  covered  with  painted  sculptures  of  a  character 
admirably  adapted  to  the  mysterious  purposes  mentioned 
iiy  Herodotus,  on  the  subject  of  the  virgins  who  were  in- 
triiiiuced  to  the  "Theban  Jupiter.  {Herod,  i.  18'2.)  Beyond 
tills  are  other  porticoes  and  galleries,  wlilch  havf?  been 
continued  to  another  propylon  at  the  distance  of  '2,000  ft. 
from  that  at  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  temple."  (Hamil- 
ton's Enyliaca.) 

The  great  temple  is  supposed  to  have  had  4  grjind 
entrances,  one  fronting  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  l)c- 
dtictlttg  its  porticoes  or  propyla,  the  length  of  this  stu- 
pendous structure,  measured  on  the  plan  of  the  French 
snvans,  is  1,21"  ft.,  and  its  least  breadth  321  ft. ;  so  that 
its  area  must  be  rather  above  9  acres  !  And  "  besides 
the  great  edilice,  with  its  propyla,  obelisks,  and  avenues 
of  colossal  sphinxes,  it  has  magnificent  temples  to  the 
N.  and  S.,  altogether  forming  an  assemblage  of  remains 
such  .IS,  perhaps,  no  other  spot  on  earth  can  oflTer." 
iEuiiplian  Antiquities. I.  94.) 

tiiampollion  says,  with  reference  to  the  ruins  of  Carnac, 
"  LA  m'npparut  toule  la  magnificence  Pharaviiiquc,  tout 
ci-  que  Us  hommes  ont  imaRine  et  exicntc  lie  plus  uranit. 
Tout  ce  que  J'avais  vu  a  T/iibes,  tout  ce  que  j'atiais  ad- 
iiiiii  avec  enl/iousiasme  sur  la  rive  gauche,  me  parut 
ni^i-raltle  en  comparaisan  des  conceptions  gigantesqucs 
(Initfiitais entome.  II suffira d'ajouter qu'aucun peuple, 
ancien  ni  moderne,  n'a  confu  tart  d'arcliitecture  sur 
un  eihelle  aussi  sublime,  aussi  large,  aussi  grandiose, 
nui'  le  Jircnt  les  vieiu-  Egyptiens :  Us  conrevaient  en 
homines  de  100  pieds  de  haul ;  et  t'imaginnlion  qui,  en 
Europe,  s'dla/ice  bien  au  des.'^us  de  nos  portiques,  s'ar- 
rele,  et  tombe  impuissante  au  pied  des  140  colonnes  de  la 
sidle  hi/poslyle  de  Karnac."  (Lettrcs  Ecrites  del'Egypte, 
&c.,W.) 

'I'lie  palace  of  Luxor  (El  kusr,  the  ruins)  about 
IJm.  S.  from  Carnac,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
thoitgh  inferior  in  siio  to  the  latter,  is  also  a  structure 
of  vast  dimensions.  Its  principal  entrance  facing  the  N. 
is  most  magnificent.  On  either  side  the  doorway  stood 
t«o  obelisks,  or  monolithes,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
blink  of  reil  granite,  80  It.  in  height,  about  8  It.  square, 
null  most  beautifully  scnliitured.  Recently,  however, 
line  of  these  obelisks  has  been  taken  down  and  conveyed 
at  an  imtnense  expense  to  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
eterted  in  tlie  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  but  it  is  as  little  in 
unison  with  the  objects  among  wltieh  it  is  now  placed  as 
a  Vliaraoh  would  be  at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  separated 
frnin  lite  venerable  structure  of  which  it  formed  sit  spleu- 
di'l  an  ornament.  Between  the  obelisks  and  the  |iro.- 
pvliin  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  measuring  aliout 
■\\  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  entire  palace  Is  about 
soo  ft.  in  length,  bv  about  200  It.  in  breadth.  It  is  in  a 
very  ruinous  state  ;'  but  though  most  part  of  the  outer 
walls  have  Iteen  thrown  down,  the  greater  number  of  the 
roltnnits  in  the  interior  are  still  standing.  It  is  sadly 
enritinbered  with  the  hovels  of  the  modern  Copts  and 
Aralis.  and  wltii  the  accumulated  filth  and  rubbish  of 
tciiluiies.  The  victories  of  Scsostris  arc  sculptured  on  the 


E.  wing  of  the  propylon  and  on  other  pat 
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with  infinite  spirit,  and  the  greatest  amplliiide  of  iletail 
"  It  was  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  '■  to  view  and 
reflect  upon  a  picture  so  copious  land  detailed,  without 
fancying  that  1  here  saw  the  origlnalof  manyof  Homer's 
battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  historical  narrativei 
of  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  principal  groundworks  of 
the  stories  of  Diodorus ;  and  to  complete  tlie  gratifica- 
tion, we  felt  that,  had  the  artist  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  use  of  perspective,  the  performance 
might  have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo  or  a  Glullo  Romano.  Without  personally  inspect- 
ing this  extraordinary  edifice,  it  Is  impossiltle  to  nave 
any  adequate  notion  of  its  immense  siEe,  or  of  the  pro- 
digious masses  of  which  it  consists.  In  both  these  re- 
spci.ts,  and,  comliincd  with  them,  in  respect  to  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  its  several  parts,  It  Is,  I  should 
imagine,  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world."  (Egyptiaca, 
121.)  This  palace  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Amenophis  Mcninon,  about  anno  16.%  B.  c. 

The  ruins  on  the  W.  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  arc 
not  less  interesting  than  those  on  lt.s  E.  side.  AbniiC 
2,.500  ft.  from  tlie  river  are  two  sitting  colossi,  each 
about  .50  ft.  in  height,  and  seated  on  a  pedestal  of  cor- 
responding dimensions.  The  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  tlte  most  northerly  of  these  colossi  Is  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  which  has  obtained  an  immortality  of  renown, 
from  its  being  believed  to  have  emitted  a  sound  when  It 
was  first  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  I  (See 
Vol.  1.751.)  Chatnpollionhas,  however,  shown,  from  the 
hieroglyphics  on  its  back,  that  this  famous  statue  really 
reiiresettts  the  Pharaoh  Amenophis  II.,  who  reigned 
about  antio  1680  b.c.  These  statues  are  siipposeiT,  by 
the  same  distingnislted  authority,  to  have  deco'ratcd  the 
fa(;iide  of  the  princip.-il  front  of  the  celebrated  structure, 
the  Ameinophon  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Memnonium  of 
the  Greeks.  But  if  such  be  really  the  case,  the  destriic. 
tioit  of  this  building  has  been  incomparably  more  com- 

Klete  than  that  of  any  one  else  of  the  famous  structures 
elonging  to  the  city ;  and  It  is  now,  indeed,  next  to 
impossible  to  form  ,triy  thing  even  like  a  ground  plan  of 
the  ruins.    (Lettrcs  d'Egypte,  307.) 

Between  Medinet-Abou  and  Kournak  are  the  remains 
of  a  noble  building,  about  530  ft.  in  length  and  21)0  ft.  in 
breadth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tomb  of  Usymandes, 
described  by  Diodorus,  hut  which  has  been  more  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  Memnonium.  Champollion, 
however,  has  shown  that  neither  of  these  suppositions 
is  correct ;  and  th.it  it  was  built  by,  and  had  in  fact 
been  the  residence  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Egyptian  monarclis.  Tito 
lihamesseion,  for  such  is  its  proper  name,  is  very  much 
dilapidated ;  but  its  immense  and  noble  proportions,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  sculptures,  make  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  magnificent. of  Theban  structures. 
Between  the  propylon  and  the  front  of  the  palace,  a 
distance  of  about  56  paces,  are  the  fragments  of  a  stu- 

{icndous  colossal  statue  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  It  has 
teen  broken  olT  at  the  waist,  and  the  ujiper  part  is  now 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  This  enormous  statue  mea- 
sures 63  ft.  round  the  shoulders,  and  13  ft.  from  tho 
crown  of  the  hetid  to  the  top  of  tlte  shoulders.  The  bar- 
barian energy  exerted  ill  its  destruction  has  been  such, 
that  nothing  of  the  general  expression  of  the  face  can 
now  be  discerned  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  truly 
stated,  "  Next  to  tlte  wonder  excited  by  the  boldness  of 
tlte  .sculptor  who  made  it,  and  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  tltose  by  whom  It  was  erected,  the  labour  and  exer- 
tions that  must  have  been  used  for  its  destruction  arc 
tlte  most  astonishing."   (P.  167.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  did  our  spare  permit, 
to  attempt  giving  any  account  of  the  innumerable  hiero- 
glyphics, pictorial  tablets,  and  bas-reliefs  on  the  ruins 
of  tlte  lihamesseion.  They  prlnclp.illy  relate  to  the 
tritimplis  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  his  adoration  of 
tlte  gods  of  his  country.  The  author  of  Scenes  and  Im- 
pressions in  Egypt  alludes  as  follows  to  the  represent- 
ation of  the  victories  of  Sesostris:  —  "The  hero,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  tlte  figures,  is  of  great  size : 
he  stands  erect  in  his  chariot ;  his  horses  on  their  speed 
—  a  high,  cloud-pawing  gallop;  his  arrow  drawn  to  tlte 
head  ;  tlte  reins  fastened  round  his  loins :  you  Itave  the 
flight  of  the  vanquished;  the  headlong  fallings  of  tlte 
horse  and  the  chariot:  you  have  the  hurrying  crowd  of 
tlte  soldiers  on  foot ;  a  river  ;  drowning  ;  the  succouring 
of  warriors  on  tlte  opposite  bank  ;  and,  in  a  compartment 
beyond,  you  have  a  walled  town  ;  a  storm  ;  the  assailants 
climbing  ladders ;  the  defenders  on  tlte  parapet ;  the 
upheld  shield  ;  the  down-thrust  pike ;  a  sad  but  yet  n 
stirring  picture,  bringing  to  your  mind  many  a  historic 
scene,  alike  memorable  and  melancholy."  (P.  95.) 

The  following,  according  to  Champollion,  is  tho  dedi- 
cation of  tlte  great  hall  of  the  palace,  sculiitured  in  the 
name  of  the  founder,  111  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  upon 
tlie  architraves  of  the  left  side :  — 

"  Haroeris,  all-powerful,  the  friend  of  truth,  the  lord 
of  tho  upper  and  lower  regions,  the  defender  of  Egypt, 
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the  castimtor  of  countries ;  Horns,  tlie  resplendent  pos- 
lessor  of  the  palms,  the  greatest  of  conquerors,  the  klnK- 
lord  of  the  world,  sun,  guardian  of  Justice,  approved  hy 
Phr6,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  the  welUbelnved  of  Ammon ; 
Khamses,  has  caused  these  structures  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  his  father  Ammon-lta,  king  of  the  gods.  He 
has  caused  to  bo  constructed  in  good  vliitc  sandstone 
the  great  hall  of  assembly,  supported  l>y  large  columns 
with  capitals  imitating  full-blown  flowers,  and  flanked 
b^  smaller  pillars  witli  capitals  imitating  a  truncated  bud 
of  the  lotus  ;  and  he  has  dedicated  the  hall  to  the  Lord  of 
Gods,  for  the  celebration  of  his  assemblies  :  this  is  what 
the  king  ever  living  has  done."  (l.ettresiVEgypte,  p.  273. ; 
we  have  used  the  translation  given  in  the  art.  on  Egypt 
in  the  new  ed.  of  the  Encyc.  Jlritannica. ) 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Kgypt  in  thn  valley  or 
rather  rocky  ravine  of  Biban-el-Moluk,  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  ruins  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  are  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  the  structures  previously  noticed.  They 
have  been  described  as  follows  in  the  elaborate  and 
learned  article  on  Egi/pt  now  referred  to  * ;  — 

"  The  site  chosen  for  the  royal  necropolis  appears  to 
bo  eminently  suited  to  its  melancholy  destination ;  for 
a  valley  or  ravine,  encased  as  it  were  by  hinii  precipitous 
rocks,  or  by  mountains  in  a  .state  of  decomposition,  pre- 
senting large  tissures,  occasioned  eitlicr  by  the  extreme 
heat  or  by  internal  sinking  down,  and  the  backs  of  whicli 
are  covered  by  black  bands  or  patches,  as  if  tiiey  had 
l)een  in  part  burned,  is  a  spot  which,  from  its  loneliness, 
desolation,  and  apparent  dreariness,  harmonises  well  with 
our  ideas  as  to  the  most  iitting  locality  for  a  place  of 
tombs.  No  living  animal,  it  is  said,  frequents  this 
v.illey  of  the  dead ;  even  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  hyena, 
shun  its  mournful  precincts ;  and  Its  doleful  echoes  arc 
only  awakened  at  mtervals  by  the  foot  of  the  solitary 
antiquary,  led  by  inquisitive  curiosity  to  pry  into  the 
very  secrets  of  tlie  grave.  The  catacombs,  or  hypogiea, 
are  all  constructed  on  nearly  the  same  plan ;  yet  no  two 
of  them  are  exactly  alike;  some  are  complete,  others 
appear  never  to  have  been  finished,  and  tliey  vary  much 
in  the  depth  to  which  they  have  been  excavated.  In 
general,  the  entrance  is  by  the  exterior  opening  of  a 
passage  2(1  ft.  wide,  which  descends  gradually  about  '^0 
paces,  then  expands,  whilst  the  descent  becomes  more 
rapid,  and  is  cimlinued  for  some  distance  farther.  On 
cither  si<le  of  this  pass.ige  is  a  horizontal  gallery,  nn  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  lirst  descent :  at  the  in- 
terior extremity  there  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  .ipartment, 
in  the  centre  ol  which  is  placed  the  royal  tomb ;  and  be- 
yond this  there  are  commonly  other  small  chambers  at 
the  sides,  whilst  in  some  cases  the  principal  passaj-'e  is 
continued  a  long  way  into  the  rock.  The  royal  tomb  is 
for  the  most  part  a  sarcophagus  of  red  or  grey  granite, 
circular  at  the  one  end,  iind  square  at  the  other;  but 
where  there  is  no  sarcophagus,  a  liolc  or  grave  is  dis- 
covered, cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  3(1  ft., 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  a  granite  lid. 
Almost  all  the  lids,  however,  belonging  to  the  graves  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock  liave  eitlier  been  removed  or  broken. 
In  those  si-pnlchres  which  have  been  flnished,  the  w.ilis 
from  one  end  to  tlie  other  are  M  covered  witii  sculptures 
and  paintings,  executed  in  tiie  best  style  of  ancient  art ; 
and  owing  to  the  unparalieled  dryness  of  the  atmosjihere 
in  I'^gvpt,  tlie  colours,  where  they  have  not  l)een  [inr- 
posely  dam.iged,  are  as  fresh  as  when  tirst  laid  on.  The 
labmirs  of  llelzoni  in  exploring  these  tombs,  and  the 
success  with  which  they  were  rewarded,  are  well  known. 
.Strengtii  and  rescdution  as  herculean  and  inflexible  .is 
his  were  required  to  overcome  tiie  suspicions  of  the 
Arabs,  tlio  want  of  mechanical  aid,  and  the  lieat  and 
closeness  of  the  caverns  ;  but  his  perseverance  was  amply 
recompensed  by  tlie  discovery  of  six  tombs  in  this  hypo- 
gean  city  of  the  dead.  The  most  rcmarkabh'  of  these, 
witii  iUI  its  galleries,  is  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  ientnli,  and 
is  called  by  IJelzoni  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  liis  h.iving 
found  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  one  of  its  chambers. 
In  .inother  ap.irtinent  was  a  magnilicent  sarcophapus 
of  wliitr  alalmster,  almost  as  transparent  as  crystal  ;  .ind 
the  whole  excavation,  sculptured  and  painted  ill  the  most 
fmislied  style  of  art,  was  In  tlie  most  perfect  preservation. 
Tiiese  catacombs,  as  already  stat.'d,  were  the  sepuiclires 
of  the  kings  of  the  three  DIosnoIitan  dynasties  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  means  of  the  hieroglypliical  inscriptions, 
C'haniiioliion  discovered  the  tombs  of  six  kinjjs  of  llie 
IKth  dyniusty;  that  of  Anienopliis-Metnnon,  tli"  most 
ancient  of  all,  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  valley  towards 
the  W.  ;  and,  lastly,  those  of  Uhamses-Meianioim,  and 
six  other  IMiarauhs,  his  successors,  ijeinnginji  either  to 
the  l!Kb  or  20th  dynasty.  No  sort  of  order,  either  in  re- 
g.inl  to  dynasty  or  succession,  appears  to  have  been  ob. 
served  ill  the  choice  of  situations  for  tiie  difl'ereiit  royal 
tombs ;  on  the  contrary,  each  sovereign  seems  to  have 
caused  his  own  to  be  dug  wherever  he  found  a  vi'in  of 
stone  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  projected  excavation.    The  royal  cita- 

•  Thin  nrtlile  wai  wrillen  \y  the  lute  Dr.  Ilrnwn  of  Kilinluiruli, 
anil  is  i» f.ivourable  sii'i Imi-n  ol^liis  Rreat  loariuiiK  .iiiU  rwwrili. 


combs,  however,  which  have  been  thoroughly  completed 
and  flnisheil,  are  but  few  in  number:  tliese  are,  the  tomb 
of  Amenophis  III.,  or  Memnon,  thn  decoration  of  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  that  of  Rhamses. 
Meiamoun ;  and  of  Khamses  V.;  probably  also  that  of 
Khamses  the  Great ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Queen  Thaosis. 
All  the  others  are  incomplete.  The  tomb  of  the  great 
Khamses,  or  Sesostrls.  still  exists,  according  to  M.Cnam- 
polllon,  and  Is  the  third  on  tlie  right  of  the  principal 
valley  i  but  it  has  sustained  greater  injury  tli.an  alinust 
any  other,  and  is  filled  nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  rub- 
bish." 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  some  of 
the  more  important  ruins  scattered  over  the  site  of  tills 
ancient  capital  of  the  I'haraohs  —  "  »if /c rttw  Thebartun 
magna  vestigia,"  ( Tacili  Annal.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70.)  Tiiolr 
vastness  Is  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief ;  and  the  travel. 
Icr  who  finds  himself  among  these  gigantic  monuments  of 
remote  antiquity  feels  an  almost  overpowering  sensatien 
of  .istonislinient  and  awe.  It  is  extremely  difllcult  to 
form  any  apparently  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  tlie 
means  which  the  Theban  monarchs  must  have  put  in 
motion  to  raise  such  stupendous  edillccs.  Their  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  the  size  and  hardness  of  tlio 
blocks  of  stone  (usually  granite)  of  which  they  are 
built,  and  the  countless  numbers,  depth,  and  nicety  uf 
the  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  tablets  with  which  they 
are  profusely  covered,  must  have  occasioned  the  em- 
ployment ol  an  enormous  quantity  of  labour,  and  an 
all  but  boundless  expense.  Most  probably  the  work  was 
principally  executed  by  slaves,  or  by  requisitions  of  com- 
pulsory labour  furnished  by  subjugated  countries  ;  but, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  have  been  eflccted,  it  must,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  limited  advance  then  made 
in  mech.anical  science,  have  involve<l  an  outlay  whicli 
only  a  very  great  revenue  could  have  sutliced  to  meet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  Just  idea  of  what  Thebes 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  iicr  glory,  previously  to 
the  Pharaohs  leaving  her  palaces  for  those  of  Memphis, 
while  her  porticoes  were  crowded  with  merchants  and 
merchandise,  .ind  before 

"  Kdentlcss  wnr  liad  pour'd  around  lier  wall." 

Thebes  had  little  in  common  with  most  ancient  and  still 
less  with  most  modern  cities.  She  in  fact  was,  .is  it 
were,  tiie  capital  of  a  bv-gone  world,  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing  save  what  may  lie  learned  and  conjec- 
tured from  her  own  monuments. 

I'HKnES,  a  famous  city  of  ancient  Oreece,  the  capital 
of  Iloeotia.  I'he  modern  town  is,  however,  of  comjiura- 
tively  limited  dimensions. bcingconlined  to  the  eminence 
occupied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  and  tlic 
pop.  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  .'i.OdO.  It  is  the  cap.  nf  a 
prov.  oftlie  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine  phiin 
2!l  m.  NN.W.  Athens,  lat.  3HO  22'  311"  N.,  long.  2."P 
4.')'  l."i"  K.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  the  modern  town 
still  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  coiisidi^rabii!  city.  Pro- 
digious ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  apoear  on  its  out- 
side ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse,  and  tiie  traces  iif 
its  old  walls  m.iy  yet  he  discovered.  But  the  contrast 
between  its  external  and  internal  aptiear-iiice  is  most 
striking.  Previously  to  the  late  revolution,  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses  bcingeither  coiistrncted 
of  the  ruins  of  . indent  edifices,  or  mere  wooden  liovcls. 
It  h.ad,  however,  some  handsome  mosi|ues  and  minarcis, 
with  a  bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  plane  trees,  and  ex- 
tensive gardens  ;  but  these  have  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  late  struggle.  The  town,  however, 
is  again  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  and  Mr.  Mure  says  tliat 
"  the  principal  street  is  of  considerable  width,  with  soii.e 
good  new  houses  on  e.ach  side,  intersperted  with  tliu 
usual  number  of  hovels,  wooden  sheds,  ruins,  and  nih- 
bish."  (Tour  in  (jrcece,  i.  2iiO.)  It  retains  very  few 
tr.aces  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  the  sacred  and 
public  edllices  mentioned  by  I'aiisanias  and  ollicrs  liuve 
wliolly  disappeared.  It  is  now,  however,  as  of  old,  ex- 
tremely well  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tliebes,  or  rathi-r  its  citadel,  is 

said  to  have  been  lounded  liy  Cidmus  (and  hence  culled 

(V/'/wicm),  a   I'hieuician,  or  perhaps   Egyptian,  adven- 

turer,   who   introduced   the  linowledge  ol    letters  into 

(Jrecce,  anno  l-Mll  n.c.  (I.arcliiT,  I'hrunologie  U'lliio- 

rime,  p.  .MiD.)     Its  walls  were  constructed  at  a  later  [iiTimi 

by  Ampliion  and  Zethus,  the  former  of  whom  is  helieved 

to  have  lieen  the  earliest  of  (ireek  musicians,  and  hciue 

*'  Ilirtu'*  PI  Amiiliinn,  Tlielifin.T  rondilornreis, 

S.ijta  iniivere  sono  tcstuitiiii!.,  et  preee  tilaiida 

Duecre  i)uu  vellil."  Hor.  Art.  Perl.  liil.  ,"01. 

Tlie  city  h.-id  seven  gates ;  its  circ.  is  variously  staled 
at  from  43  to  70  stadia,  iuul  its  pop.  might  perhaps  amount 
to  about  .'lO.OilO.  It  h.id  many  magnlHcent  temples,  the- 
atres, gunnasiunis,  and  other  pulilic  edifices,  adorneil 
witii  noble  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  ,ut. 
Its  government,  like  th.at  of  all  other  (ireek  cities.  w.ii 
llcicluatiiig  and  various  ()rigiii.illy  it  was  sulijert  In 
kings  or  tyrants;  and  after  tlie  republican  government 
had  been  eslablislicd,  the  arlstocratical  and  deinociatical 
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partlei  alternately  provallcd.  Owing  to  her  proximity  to 
Athens,  from  which,  of  course,  she  had  everything  to  lear, 
Thebes  was  for  n  lengthened  period  what  may  be  callpd  the 
natural  enemy  of  Athens,  and  during  the  Pelopnnneslan 
war  was  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Lacedicmon.  But  ailer 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  AKalnst  Syracuse  had  broken 
the  power  of  Athens,  and  Thebes  had  no  lonifer  any  fear 
of  her  hostility,  dissensions  tM-gaii  to  spring  up  between 
her  and  Lacedicmon,  and  the  '1  hebans,  under  their  great 
leaders  Pelopldas  and  Epamlnondai,  acquired  a  decliled 
superiority  over  the  latter,  and  became  for  a  short  while 
the  leading  Greek  state. 

After  the  battle  of  Cliierimea,  in  which  the  Thebans 
bore  a  priiiclpai  part,  riiillp  •  laced  a  garrison  In  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes  (  but,  on  hi-  loath,  the 'i'licbans  rose  in 
arms  against  his  son,  Alev  uler  the  Great.  The  latter, 
however,  having  taken  tbe  ty  by  storm,  anno  335  B.  r., 
rased  it  to  the  foundations,  the  house  that  had  been  occii- 
iiied  by  Pindar  being  alone  excepted  from  the  general 
destruction  ;  such  of  the  inhabs.,  amountlni?,  it  is  said, 
to  311,000,  as  had  not  been  killed,  being  at  the  same  time 
sold  as  sl.ives.  (Sec  Mitford'a  Greece,  vii.  339.,  8vo.  ed., 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

ijut  about  twenty  years  after  this  catastrophe,  the  city 
was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athenians,  forgetting 
the  ancient  animosities  that  had  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  Thebans,  generously  contributed  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  the  walls.  Subsequently  the  city  un- 
derwent many  vicissitudes.  It  appears  to  have  sunered 
from  the  exactions  of  Sylla.  Strabo  calls  it  a  poor  vil- 
lage (lib.  ix.) ;  and  Pausanias,  who  describes  Its  temples 
and  other  remains,  says,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples,  the  lower  town  was  wholly  destroyed. 
(Lib  ix.  cap. 7.)  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
which  produces  corn,  wine,  and  oil  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  the  excellence  of  the  air  .and  water,  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  why  Thebes  has  been  able 
to  survive  so  many  disasters,  and  is  still  a  considerable 
and  Increasing  town. 

'I'hclies  Is  particularly  famous  In  the  early  and  heroic 
ages  of  Greek  history.  "  AVc  cedentcs  Alhenis  clarilali; 
qmr  connominantur  BccoliiB  Tliebic,  duurum  nuviinuvi, 
J.iUTi  atquc  llerculis,  lit  vulunl,  pntria."  (I'lin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.)  The  stories,  also,  of  Laius,  Jocasta 
and  (iMllpus,  and  their  unfortunate  progeny,  and  of  the 
wars  of  the  seven  chiefs  and  their  descendants,  the  Kpi- 
gonl,  against  Thebes,  have  supplied  topics  of  the  deepest 
llltere^t  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times. 

The  air  of  the  Uieotian  plain  is  lets  pure  than  th,it  of 
Attica,  and  this  circumstance  was  pretty  generally 
believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dulness  of 
the  Thebans,  who,  speaking  generally,  wanted  the  quick- 
ness, penetration,  and  vivacity,  that  distinguished  the 
Athoniaiis.  But  this  difference  of  character  was  pro- 
balily  owing  rather  to  a  dilTerence  in  the  education  and 
institutions  of  the  two  people  than  to  any  difTerence  of 
soil  or  climate.  In  respect  of  Illustrious  men,  Thebes 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  city  of  ancient  or 
moili'rii  limes.  The  names  of  Ilesioil  and  Pindar,  of 
I'elo|iiilas  and  Kpaminondas,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
illiistriito  and  ennoble  a  nation.  It  was,  indeed,  as 
already  stated,  the  extraordinary  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  latter  that  raised  his  country  to  a  preponderating 
inlliieiice  in  the  aifairs  of  Greece.  It  deserves,  also,  to 
he  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  that  the 
odious  practice,  tolerated  in  other  Greek  states,  of  ex- 
posing children  at  their  birth,  was  forbidden  in  Thebes. 
(In  adilitlon  to  the  aiithorUies  alrc.uly  referred  to,  see 
Clarke's  Travels,  vii.  61.,  &c.,  Hvo.  ed. ;  DoduhU's 
Oirire,  i.  cap.  !1. ;  I'oi/age  d' Anacharsis.  cap.  34. ;  An- 
cknl  Viiivenal  History,  vl.  p.  IH9— '201).,  &c.) 

TlllilSS  (an.  Tibiscus),  a  great  river  of  Hungary, 
being  the  most  lmport.ant  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  parallel  to  which  it  (lows  in  llio  lower  part  of 
Its  course  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  It  has 
its  source^  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  con- 
tines  of  the  Bukowine,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sources  of  the  Prnth,  in  about  lat.  4HJ''  N.,  long.  241°  K., 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  stre.-ims,  the  Black 
and  the  White  Theiss.  Its  course,  which  throughout  Is 
extremely  tortuous,  is  first  generally  W.N.W.  to  Tokay, 
from  which  point  It  flows  with  innumerable  windings, 
.S..S.\V.  and  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite 
to  Salankement,  in  lat.  4.'>"  10"  N.,  long.  M^  23'  K., 
after  a  course  of  at  least  iWO  m.,  taking  only  its  more 
Imiiortiuit  windings  into  account,  for  the  greater  part  of 
tthieh  it  is  navigable.  It  constitutes  the  line  of  sejia- 
r.ilioii  betweini  2  of  the  4  great  divisions  of  Hungary, 
thence  called  Hungary-on-this  side-  (or  N.  and  W.).  and 
Huiig.iry-beyond-  (or  .S.  and  K.)  the  Tlieiss.  Its  chief 
triliiitarles  are  the  llodrog,  Scbajo,  with  the  Hernad, 
and  Zagyva  on  the  right,  and  the  Szanios,  Kiiriis, 
Warns.  Kc,  with  the  other  principal  rivers  of  Tian- 
svlvaniii,  on  the  left.  The  area  of  Its  b.asiii  is  estimated 
b'v  ilerghaus  at  upwards  of  (!,(MIO  so.  in.  {All.  l.dnder, 
lie.,  iv.  75(i.)    The  traffic  on  the  Theiss  is  .it  present 


mostly  confined  to  the  conveyance  downwards  of  salt 
(from  the  co.  Marmaros,  In  which  it  rises),  and  of  timber 
in  rafts.  "  Hitherto  no  steam-lxiat  has  been  established 
on  the  Theiss ;  but  from  the  extreme  richness  of  the  sur- 
rounding ciiuntry,  the  size  and  importance  of  many  of 
the  places  on  Its  banks,  and  above  all  from  the  exceed- 
ingly bad  roads  in  its  nelgbbourhood,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  will  be 
undertaken  before  long.  The  depth,  width,  and  force  of 
the  stream  of  the  Theiss  are  as  favourable  as  could  be 
desired  ;  but  It  is  objected  that  the  windings  of  the  river 
require  to  be  cut  off  by  canals  ;  and  in  some  cases  30  or 
40  miles  would  be  saved  by  a  out  of  3  or  4.  Should  the 
canal  be  formed  between  the  Danube  at  I'estli  and 
the  Theiss  at  Sznluck,  as  Is  contemplatetl,  this  river  will 
assume  an  Importance  far  greater  than  is  at  present 
imagined.  The  slow  muddy  waters  of  the  Theiss  seem 
to  suit  the  fish  better  than  those  of  any  other  river  in 
Hungary.  It  Is  said  that,  after  an  overflow,  they  have 
been  left  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  used  fur  feeding  the 
pigs,  and  manuring  the  ground.  The  sturgeon  of  the 
Theiss,  though  smaller  than  that  of  the  Danube,  is 
remarkable  for  Its  fatness  and  delicate  flavour."  (Paget'a 
Hungari)  and  Transylvania,  1.  47B,  479.) 

THICKMOPYI.iiril'rom  Ott^ut,  hot ;  and  mXfi,  a  gate, 
or  piiss) ;  a  famous  defile  on  the  shore  of  the  Mallan 
Gulph,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Greece,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellada  (an.  Sperchius],  between  the  steep  precipices 
at  the  K.  termination  of  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  in 
about  lat.  38"  .52''  N.,  long.  221^  39'  E.  The  defile  is  about 
5  m.  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  was  not,  anciently, 
more  than  GO  paces  across.  In  cnjusvalle  ad  Maliacum 
sinum  rergcnie  iter  est  non  latins  qiiam  seia^inta  passus. 
Iltcc  una  viililaris  via  est,  qua  traduci  exercitus,  si  non 
prohibeantur,  possint.  (Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.ip.  l.^.)  At  pre- 
sent the  only  practicable  road  through  the  strait  is  by 
a  narrow  causeway,  on  cither  side  of  which  is  an  im- 
passable morass,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  This  pass  is  now,  as 
in  antiquity,  the  principal,  and,  indeed,  .almost  the  only 
road  by  which  Greece  can  bo  entered  from  the  N.  E. : 
and  as  it  may  be  defended  by  a  comparatively  small 
force,  its  occupation  is  of  the  utmost  import.tnce  for  tho 
defence  of  the  country.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass  are  hot  springs,  a  circumstiuice  which,  .as  seen 
above,  has  given  the  defile  its  peculiar  name.  (Clarke'i 
Travels,  vii.  317.,  &c.,  Hvo.  ed.) 

It  was  In  this  pass,  as  every  bmly  knows,  that,  anno 
4RU  u.c,  the  Spartan  king  Leonldas,  with  about  4,000 
Greeks,  reslstiHl  for  a  while  the  whole  force  of  the  Per- 
sian army  invading  firecce  under  Xerxes.  After  the 
Persians  li.ad  succeeded  In  opening  a  passage  by  another 
route  across  the  monntiuiis,  I.ciiiiulas,  having  dis- 
missed .almost  all  the  other  Greeks,  devoted  himself  with 
300  Spart.ins.  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  forbado 
Spartans,  under  whatever  disadvantage,  to  fly  from  an 
enemy,  and,  agreeably  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  a  sacri- 
fice to  insure  the  independence  of  his  country.  (.Hero- 
dotus, lib.  vii.  cap.  210— 22S.)  This  event  hiis  given 
Thermopyla!  all  its  interest,  and  will  make  It  be  held  in 
"  everlasting  remembrance."  Alter  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Persi.ms  a  magnificent  monument,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remiiin,  was  erected  in  honour  of  l.eonldiis  and  his  heroic 
companions.  It  had  an  Inscription,  said  by  Cicero,  by 
whom  It  has  been  traiLslated,  to  h.ive  been  written  by  Hi- 
monldes  (7'h.vck/.,  i.  cap.  42.),  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  English,  as  Ibllows  :— 


•'  To  I.acttlipmon's  sons,  O  stranBer,  tell 
That  here,  ohtdient  to  ttieir  laws,  we  fell  1  ' 

The  ground  near  the  Sperchius,  on  which  the  .army  of 
Xerxes  was  encamped  during  the  attack  on  Tbermopylie, 
could  not  possibly  have  accomniodated  his  troops  had 
their  numbers  approached  to  any  thing  like  those  speci- 
fied by  Herodotus.  But  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these  are  grossly,  and,  indeed, 
ludicrously,  exaggerated.  To  suppose,  as  is  8t.ated  by 
the  venerable  fiUlier  of  liistory,  that  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  to  Thermopyla;  and  his  fleet  coniprlsed 
.■1,2x3,220  troops,  sailors,  and  m.ale  followers  of  all  de- 
scriptions (//ciw/.  lib.  vii.c.ip.  1H7.),  exclusive  of  women, 
eunuchs,  >*>:c.,  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  It  m.ay  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  tb.it  no  such  force  ever  was  brought  to- 
gether, and  that  if  it  were  it  could  neither  be  fed  nor 
kept  together  for  the  shortest  period.  If  we  estimate  the 
troops,  seamen,  .ind  other  followers  of  all  kinds  employed 
by  Xerxes  In  this  expedition  at  iVin.OOO  individuals,  we 
shall  certainly  be  not  within,  but  far  beyond,  the  mark. 
The  statements  of  Herodotus  arc  founded  merely  on 
rumour,  which  is  always  sure  to  exaggerate  that  which 
Is  really  great ;  and  the  Greeks  were  parlieularly  prone 
to  mag'nil'y  their  exploits  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

TllET'FOUl),  a  pari,  and  innn.  bnr.  of  England, 
chiefly  In  the  co.  Norfolk  but  partly  in  Sufl'olk  ;  being 
setiar.ited  by  the  little  Ouse  into  2  unequal  parts,  con- 
nected by  an  Iron  bri<lge,  constructed  In  IH29,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  roads  from  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  and 
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from  Rottesdale  to  Lynn  ;  26  m.  S.  W.  by  W.  Norwich, 
and  70  m.  N.E.  London.  Aren  of  purl,  bor.,  which  com- 
urises  the  3  pars,  of  St.  Cuthhcrt,  St.  Mary,  anil  St. 
Peter,  8,27U  aores.  Pop.,  in  18.31,  3  4(i'2.  The  town  is 
straggling,  and  irregularly  built,  with  little  trade  or 
manufactures ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  decaying, 
and  has  a  clean  and  respectable  appearance.  It  is  not 
paved,  lighted,  nor  watched.  It  has  increased  nf  late 
years  very  little  beyond  its  former  limits.  (.Bound, 
and  Mun.  Cor.  Hep.)  St.  Peter's,  called  the  "black 
church,"  from  being  constructed  mostly  of  Hint,  was 
principally  rebuilt  in  178M;  it  is  provided  with  buttresses, 
IMttlcments,  &c.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  worth  .').')/.  a 
year.  St.  Cuthbert's  and  St.  Mary's  (which  last  par.  is 
In  SuiTolk),  are  both  perpet.  curacies,  the  former  worth 
bOl.  and  the  latter  83/.  a  year.  All  the  livings  arc  in  the 
gift  of  the  Ouke  of  Norfolk.  The  guildhall  is  a  fine  old 
building,  erected  in  tlie  time  nf  diaries  1 1.  The  market- 
house,  roofed  with  iron  ;  the  jail,  alarge  biitill-contrived 
building ;  the  bridewell,  workhouse,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  theatre,  occasiionally  opened,  arc  the  other 

fTincipal  buildings.  An  hospital  for  two  poor  men  and 
wo  women,  and  a  free  grammar  school,  were  established 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  it  has  besides,  almshouses 
founded  in  1680,  a  national  school,  funds  for  amirenticing 
poor  cliildren,  and  many  minor  charities.     Phetford  is 

f[overned  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  I'i  council- 
ors: its  earliest  extant  charter  is  nf  William  III.  It  has 
no  commission  of  the  peace,  but  petty  sessions  and  a  court 
of  record  are  held  weekly.  The  Corp.  revenue  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  tolls  on  navigation  from  Thetforil 
to  White  House  ferry,  under  local  acts  ;  gross  amount  in 
1840,  C37/.  Tiietfiird  has  sent  i  meins.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
•ince  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. :  previously  to  the  Itoform 
Act  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  mayor,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  not 
aifectcil  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Keg.  electors,  in  1839-10, 
IfiO.  The  town  is  a  polling  place  for  the  W.  div.  of  Nor- 
folk. Thetl'ord  Is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Silomagui  of  the  Itomans.  During  the  ileptarchy 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom,  and  on  the 
K.  side  nf  the  town  are  remains  of  intrenchinrnts,  Kc, 
supposed  to  date  from  that  period.  In  the  time  of  Canute 
a  convene  was  founded  in  the  totvn,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  gateway,  ike.,  of  a  priory, 
founded  in  1101,  and  some  traces  of  a  monastery,  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period,  may  also  he  seen.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  It  is  said  to  haveiiad  21  principal  stri'ets, 
A  market,  pl.ices,  20churches,  8  mon.isterles,  and  6  hospi- 
tals, besides  other  public  foundations  ;  but  tliesc  state- 
ments are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  are  most  prolialily 
much  exaggerated.  It  has  been  occasiimally  visited  in 
mure  modern  times  by  some  yf  the  Uritish  sovereigns, 
particularly  Jiimes  I.,  who  had  a  hunting.eeat  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  natives  of  Thetl'ord  who 
have  attracted  notice,  tlie  most  reli'liraled  by  fir  w.is 
'I'liomRS  Paine,  author  of  the  mice  famous  but  imw  ior- 
gotten  pamphlets  entitled  "(.'miniKin  Sense,"  "  lllglits 
of  Man,"  "  Age  of  Ileaxin,"  *c.  Paine  was  born  on 
the  2'Jth  of  January,  I7:1T;  his  lather,  who  was  n  stay- 
maker  in  Tlietl'orii,  lielongeil  to  the  (Quakers.  Markets, 
Hat. ;  fairs.  May  II.,  Aug.  2.  andKi.,  for  sheep  ;  Sep.  2.')., 
for  cattle,  cheese,  and  toys. 

TIIIHET,  or  TlltET  (native  Toup'hn.  ll/iolr.  and 
Pur-kottchiii),  "  snowy  reghm  of  the  nortli"),  a  very 
extensive  ri^gloii  of  t'eiitral  Alia,  mostly  compriseil 
within  the  {'hlnese  empire,  bet  ween  I.it.'i2-,.nd3l"  N.aiid 
long.  7'2° and  Kif^' !■',., having  N.  I  hinese Turkestan  and  the 
Diiert  of  Ciihi ;  K.,tlie  (,'liinese  |irov.  of  Se-trhuen  ;  S., 
Ynn-nan  ;  N.,  Illrniah,  and  the  (iieat  llimalaya,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Assam,  llootaii,  Sikkini,  Nepaiil,  and  the 
upper  British  provs.  ;  and  W.  the  Piinjali  territories  N. 
of  the  Itlinaluya,  lludiikh-sliaii,  the  lleelnot  Tagh  Moun- 
tains, tec.  'i'lie  W.  parts  of  tills  vast  tract,  called  Little 
ThIliPt  (Ini'liiding  I.adakh.  I.e,  Itallee,  \c. ),  appear, 
however,  to  L"  inilepenilent  of  China.  Its  bniintliirles 
on  every  side  but  the  S.,  being  so  uncertain,  and  our 
kiinwleilge  of  the  country  so  limited.  It  is  inipoisllile  to 
form  :>iiy  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its 
area  or  pop.  Hiiliet,  though  it  does  not  inrlude  tlie 
highest  stimnilts  of  the  lliiiinlaya,  eoniprises  a  l.irge  por- 
tion n'  the  elevateil  table  land  ill  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, Allh  the  sources  of  almost  all  the  great  rivers  of 
8.  Asia,  Ini'ludiiig  the  Indus,  Siitlije,  (ianges,  llruhina- 
piitra,  Irrawnili,  llian-lweng.  ami  Meiiani-kong  or  river 
of  CnnilKijii.  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  Chini'se  rlverH, 
the  Yang  tse-liUng,  and  lloang-ilo.  Its  niountain- 
I'hnlns  generallv  run  parallel  to  the  <ire.it  llltnaln)a,  of 
which  IhilN't  is  the  N.  slope)  lint  some  are  said  to 
(treti'li  liiaN.K.  direrliiiii  to  the  frontiers  of  Koko-nor, 
and  others  extend  from  N.  to  S.  lielwn'ii  the  valleys  of 
the  great  rivers  In  the  S.E.  Tliibet  has  iiiinieroiis  lakes  j 
the  chief  are  the  li'iigkirl-nnr.  the  largi'st,  alHiiil  llUni. 
N.  W.  I.aisa,  mill  the  lake  I'alte  or  Vanni-rnuk,  S.  of  the 
Han-po  river,  which  siirroiinils  in  the  I'oriii  of  a  ring  n 
lirg*  Islniid  of  a  shape  timtlar  to  Its  own.  (I'hhute  Re- 
po#.,*c.) 


According  to  Mr.  Turner,  there  li  a  very  striking 
contrast  in  the  face  of  the  country  in  passing  from 
Bootan  into  Thibet.  "  Bootan  presents  to  the  view 
mountains  covered  with  perpetu.il  verdure,  and  ricli  in 
forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  while  not  a  slope  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  between  tlie  ridges  lies  unimproved. 
Thibet,  on  the  other  hand,  strikes  a  traveller  at  first 
sigiit  as  one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under 
heaven,  <ind  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  incapable 
of  culture.  It  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any 
visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains,  both  of  the 
most  stem  and  stubborn  a.spcct,  promising  full  a;  little 
as  they  produce.  Its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  In  the 
extreme,  from  the  severe  elfects  of  whlcii  the  inhabs. 
are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  sheltered  valleys  and 
hollows,  or  amidst  tlie  warmest  aspects  of  tlie  rocks. 
Yet  the  advantages  that  the  one  country  possesses  in 
fertility  and  in  the  richness  of  its  forests  and  fruits, 
are  amply  counterbalanced  In  the  other  by  its  numerous 
flocks  and  Invaluable  mines.  As  one  seems  to  possess 
the  p.ibulnin  of  vegetable.  In  the  other  we  And  the 
superabundance  of  animal  life.  Tlie  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  wild-fowl,  game,  and  beasts  of  prey,  flocks, 
droves,  and  herds  in  Tliiliet,  are  astonishing.  In  Bootan] 
except  domestic  creatures,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
seen."  ( Turner's  Thibet,  Sic,  p.  216.) 

The  same  division  of  tlie  seasons  prevails  here  as  in 
Bengal.  The  spring,  from  March  to  May,  is  marked  l>y 
a  variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder-storms,  and  occa- 
sionally refreshing  showers.  From  June  to  Sept.  Is  the 
damp  season,  when  heavy  and  continued  rains  through- 
out most  parts  of  the  country  swell  the  rivers,  which 
bear  off  the  surplus  waters  to  augment  the  inundation  uf 
Bengal.  From  Oct.  to  March  a  clear  and  unlfurni  sky 
succeeds,  seldom  obscured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds,  and 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  season  a  degree  of  cold 
is  felt,  among  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  the  S.,  far 
greater,  perhaps,  than  is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe. 

This  region  is  remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  dry- 
ness of  the  winds,  and  .neat  and  fish  are  pripareil  fur 
carriage  to  any  distance,  and  will  keep  to  any  season  nf 
the  year,  liy  being  I'riad  up  by  exposure  to  the  frosty  air. 
Vegetation  is  frequently  dried  to  brittleness,  and  every 
pliu.L  may  be  rubbed  between  the  Angers  into  dust. 
( Turner,  p.  303. ) 

Goitre,  syphilis,  and  smallpox  appear  to  be  the  most 
severe  diseases  In  Thibet,  and,  unfortunately,  are  very 
prev.ilent.  Syphilis  is  said,  by  an  English  surgeon,  tn 
make  a  more  rajiid  progress,  and  rage  with  more  violence 
here  than  III  any  otiier  country.  (Saiinileri,  p.  Ilil ) 
Catarrhs  and  rheumatism  are  nioro  frequent  tlian  in 
Bengal . 

Of  the  geology  of  Thiliet  we  have  only  scattered 
notices.  Moorcroft  found  that  the  hills  in  parts  of 
Little  Thiliet  consisted  apparently  nf  clay-slate,  frag- 
ments of  granite,  quartz,  Ike.  being  strewn  u|ii)n  tlicir 
sides.  (Moorcrcfl's  Tr^veh,^.  i'.\'.).)  The  latter  rniks, 
with  primary  limestone,  tale,  and  similar  forinatloni, 
seem  to  enter  most  l.irgely  into  the  mountain  range), 
where  they  are  oUen  Interspersed  with  Iwds  of  clay  anil 
s.ind,  and  occashmally  of  chalk.  TIncal  is  olitainid  in 
inexhaustible  ipiantities ;  rock  salt  is  met  with  in  many 
parts,  and  nitre  effloresces  abundantly  on  the  •■"•fare  cif 
tlie  soil,  (iold  is  found  in  lun.ps  and  Irregular  veins  "' 
In  the  form  of  dust  In  the  rivers,  and  Is  friiiuentlj-  of 
great  ]iurlty.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  silver,  cii|i|irr, 
and  cinn.iliar,  but  few  if  any  of  iron,  though  chnlylieiilH 
springs  are-  very  frequent.  The  uiHiciilty  of  procurins 
fuel  for  smelting  the  less  valuable  ores  proves  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  success  In  inliilig:  timber  of  all 
kinds  is  rare,  ami  the  dung  of  animals  is  tlie  only  siiliMi- 
tute  for  Hre-woiMl.  The  discovery  of  a  coal  iiilne  uuuiil 
be  an  Invaluable  acquisition  to  Thiliet. 

The  usual  crops  are,  barley,  coarse  pease,  and  wheat. 
The  first  forms  by  far  the  largest  profiortion  of  the 
whole;  wheat  never  enters  into  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  riee  Is  not  cultivated.  A  brief  imtire  ol  th  - 
agriculture  and  vegetable  products  of  Little  Thihi't  »ill 
be  found  under  the  article  Lmiakii  (oiile.  p.  131.). 
1'iirnlps  and  radishes  are  almost  the  only  garden  vegr- 
tallies,  and  fruits  are  of  little  variety.  I'or  nnui 
vegetalileprndiii  ts.and.  iinleed,  medicinal  plants.  'I  hllHt 
is  dependent  on  Hciotau,  Nepaul,  and  the  other  countriii 
K.  Ill  the  IlimalayiL 

Among  the  useful  animals  of  Thibet,  sheep  merits 
dlpitlnguished  rank.  The  flocks  of  these  are  niinienim) 
anil  ilpon  them  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Inhabs.  is  plieisl. 
A  peculiar  variety,  which  seems  iiidlgeiioiis  to  the  eoiiii- 
Iry,  Is  of  small  slie,  with  black  heads  and  legs,  anil  kolt 
wool  i  their  innlloii,  which  Is  almost  the  only  animal  IoihI 
iiieil  ill  Thibet,  being  said  liy  Mr.  Turner  to  b<>  the  lliieit 
ill  the  world.  The  sheep  are  occ.isloimlly  einiiloyeil  m 
beasts  of  liuiden,  heliiK  laden  with  salt,  gram,  Kc.  I'liey 
are  the  bearers  nf  their  own  coats  to  the  In'st  innrti, 
where  the  wool  Is  usually  made  Into  a  narrow  cliith  re- 
semblliig  filete  or  thick  coarse  lilanketliig.  The  skins  nf 
both  sheep  and   lambs  are  commonly  lured  with  the 
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wool  on  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  silky  sonness  of  the 
fleece,  the  ewes  aro  sometimes  killed  belore  tlieir  time  of 
yeaning,  when  their  skins  bear  a  high  price  in  China  and 
all  over  Tartary.  {Turner,  p.  30'2.)     The  Thibet  goat 
(Capra  hirctis),  which  affords  the  valuable  material  for 
the  shawl  manufacture,  feeds,  like  the  sheep,  in  large 
numbers  together.    These  are  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful among  the  whole  tribe  of  goats.    Their  colours  are 
various  ;  bhack,  white,  of  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  and  of  a 
shade  something  lighter  tlian  a  fawn.  They  liave  straight 
horns,  and  are  of  a  lower  stature  than  the  smallest  sheep 
in  England.     The  material  used  for  the  niamifacture  of 
shawls  is  of  a  light  fine  texture,  and  clothes  the  animal 
next  the  skin.  A  coarse  covering  of  long  hair  grows  iibove 
this,  and  preserves  the  softness  of  the  interior  coat.    The 
creature  is,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the  warmth  and  fine 
quality  of  the  latter  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
country  it  inhabits.     On  removing  some  of  the  goats  to 
tlie  hot  atmosphere  of  Bengal,  Turner  says  they  quickly 
lost  their  beautiful  clothing,  ,ind  a  cutaneous  eruptive 
liiiinour  soon  destroyed  almost  all  their  coat.     He  was 
also  unsuccessful,  after  repeated  trials,  in  attempting  to 
acclimatise  the  animal   ill  England.    (Turner's  Thibet, 
p.  S-'ili.)    Uecently,  indeed,  the  Thibet  goat  has  been  na- 
turalised in  France ;  but  It  is  quite  certain,  from  tlio 
great  differeuce  of  the  climate,  that  the  wool  will,  in  no 
long  time,  lose  all  its  distinguishing  and  most  valuable 
qualities.    The  moat  valuable  species  of  cattle  is  the 
yalk,  or  grunting  ox  (Bos  gruniervi),  wliich  is  also  indige- 
nous to  the  country.   Their  cows  supply  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk  :  they  arc  very  useful  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
tlirougliout  Hindustan  tlieir  bushy  tails  are  in  great  re- 
quest as  chowries  to  drive  away  flies,  &c.   For  agricultu- 
ral labour,  small  cattle,  like  tliose  of  Itengal,  are  chiefly 
employed.    Most  of  the  native  animals  of  Thibet,  as  the 
h.ire,  bliaral  (Om's  amnion),  dog,  Ac,  have  long  furry 
coats.    Among  the  wild  animals,  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  musk  deer,  which  delights  in  excessive  cold. 
It  is  about  tlie  height  of  a  moderately-sized  hog,  which  it 
closely  resemliles  in  the  figure  of  the  body.     It  has  a 
small  head,  a  thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  tall,  and 
rstreinely  delicate  limbs.     The  hair  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered is  prodigiously  copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over 
the  body,  in  some  parts  to  between  two  and  three  inches 
in  ii'iigth,  thin,  flexilile,  and  undulated.    Its  colour  at  the 
iMse  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at  tlio 
points.    The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed  In  a  little  bag  at 
llif  navel,  and  found  only  In  the  male.     The  musk  deer, 
valuable  for  this  product,  is  deemed  the  property  of  tlie 
St  lie,  and  is  hunted  only  by  permission  of  government. 
{Tiinicr,  p. 'idO.) 

At  tlie  end  of  the  last  century,  the  valley  of  .Ihansu  in 
Thibet  was  p.irlicularly  famous  for  the  inanufactiiro  of 
woollen  ehitii,  for  which  there  was  an  extensive  demand. 
Tlie  cloths,  which  were  confined  to  two  colours,  garnet 
ami  w  bile,  seldom  exceeded  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  iind 
weri'  woven  very  thick  and  close.    A  good  deal  of  cloth  is 
.    also  said  to  be  made  at  Lnssa,  great  quantities  of  n  red 
cnliinr  lieing  annually  exported  into  China.    Moorcroft 
describes  the  process  of  weaving  at  I'iti,  in  I.iltle  Tliibi  t. 
as  billows  ;  —  "  Tlie  two  ends  of  the  warp  are  fastened 
tiipetber,  and  It  Is  tlien  stretched  upon  two  rods,  one  fixed 
to  tlie  liiidy  of  the  weaver  (who  is  Invariably  n  woman)  by 
a  cord,   whieii  admits  of  the  work  being  loosened  or 
lightened  at  ple.isiire,  and  the  other  well  fastened  to  some 
iliiiies  at  a  distance,  equal   to  lialf  tlie  leiigtii  of  the 
cloth.    The  whole  is  close  to  the  ground,  on  which  the 
woikwnman  sits,  but  the  porliuu  close  to  her  is  siigiitly 
rlevaled  by  a  third  rod ;  loops,  each  Including  a  thread 
and  received  upon  a  small  stick  like  n  rattan,  supply  the 
place  of  a  iieddle :  of  these  there  are  tliree  sets,  which 
diaw  up  parts  of  the  warp  alternately  as  required.     A 
larue  heavy  mesh,  into  wliich  athin  barof  iron  is  inserted, 
ii  a  substitute  for  the  reed,  and  three  or  more  heavy 
itmkes  are  made  with  its  armed  edge  iipiui  every  thread 
of  the  woof.     The  last  instrument  must  l>e  t.iken  out  after 
the  Insertion  of  each  piece  of  yarn,  anil  when  placed  per- 
penilieiilarly,  with  its  two  edges  separating  the  warp, 
nhumiance  iif  room  Is  given  for  the  passage  of  the  balls  of 
wiirited  made  use  of  without  the  covering  of  a  slilittle. 
Miis  part  of  tlie  process  is  tedinus.but  the  warp  Is  iire- 
iMreii  Ml  a  ipiick  and  simple  way  :  several  pegs  are  driven 
Into  the  ground,  so  near  oacli  other  that  the  whole  may 
In-  re.uhed  nitliout  any  material  movement  of  tin'  body  ; 
the  j.un  Is  fastened  to  one  of  them,  and  carried  on  rouiid 
tlie  (itliers  till  a  siifllclent  quantity  has    been    wound ; 
all  are  then  taken  out  except  three,   wliicii  have  llieir 
pliices  supplli'il   liy  rods,   lUid  Ibe    warp  only   reipilres 
ipre^iillng.     Kvery  woman  knows  how  to  weave,  but  only 
lialf  their  nnmlirr  may  be  considered  as  employed  In  tb* 
inaiiiilaetiire,  lor  If  a  house  cdiitaiii  two,  one  Is  usually 
bii>v  111  domestic  an".ilrs.     '^1,00(1  yards.    17  Inches  wide, 
niiiy  bii  fabibatiHl  annually  In  the   I'lli  district,  of  which 
about  liidf  Is  expnrled  "     Further  N.  »  iciarsi-  Inoin  i>  In 
use,  not  very  niilike  that  eoiiimoii  in  Kiirope     Si'Veral  va- 
rieties of  ciotli  are  manufaeturiHl  \  some  thick  and  beiivy. 
» Ith  a  lung  nap,  others  lino,    Alt  tho  wuul  uivtt  Is  of  n 


coarse  kind,  and  In  consequence  the  flner  clotlis  have  a 
hardness,  something  similar  to  thiit  of  camlet  or  plaid,  to 
which  they  are  little  inferior.  Very  good  sacking  is  also 
made  of  tho  hair  and  wool  from  the  yalk.  (MoorcrufI, 
IVnii.,  p.  71-74.) 

Thibet  has,  from  time  imiremnrial,  been  a  country  of   . 
considerable  traffic  ;  but  here,  as  in  Bootan,  foreign  trade 
Is  monopolised  by  the  government,  and  a  few  of  the  flrst 
officers  of  state.     Thecommerce  is  principally  with  China, 
the  Chinese  trade  being  carried  on  partly  at  Sin-ning,  a 

farrison  town  on  the  W.  frontier  nf  China,  and  partly  at 
lassa,  by  caravans,  which  come  there  in  October.  These 
consist  of  fiOU  or  tiOO  persons,  who  bring  goods  on 
cuttle,  mules,  and  sometimes  horses,  exchanging  tea, 
silver  bullion,  brocades,  fruits,  &c.,  for  fine  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  gold  dust,  and  Bengal  goods.  The  im- 
ports from  China  are  large.  Turner  was  informed,  that 
in  the  territory  of  Tcshno  Liomboo  tea  to  the  value 
of  CO.OfX)/.  or  70,00IU.  sterling  was  annually  consumed,  and 
Bootan  is  supplied  witii  tea  from  Thibet.  The  other  im- 
ports from  China  aro  tobacco,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  furs, 
porcelain,  musical  instruments,  European  cutlery,  pearls, 
coral,  &c.  From  Bootan  and  Bengal  Thibet  receives 
Knglisli  broad-cloths,  piece  goods,  Allahabad  cloth,  kim- 
cots,  coarse  sugar,  tobacco.  Indigo,  paper,  rice,  sandal- 
w,iod,  spices,  gums,  and  otter  skins.  Many  of  these  arti- 
cles come  through  Nepaul,  which  receives  all  Its  Chinese 
imports  through  Thiliet.  The  trade  with  Assam  is  very 
limited,  but  small  quantities  of  rice,  coarse  silk,  iron,  stick 
lac,  fiC.  are  imported  ;  from  Turkestan  come  horses  and 
camels.  From  Ladakh  B.  Thibet  receives  dried  fruits, 
shawls,  gamboge,  saffron,  &c.  The  general  returns  of 
Thibet  aro  in  gold  dust,  silver,  tincal,  musk,  woollen 
cloths,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  and  rock  salt  (  the  goats'  hair 
is  almost  all  sent  through  Ladakh  to  Cashmere  for  the 
manufacture  of  tho  Cashmere  shawls.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  552. 
of  tills  liict. ) 

Moorcroft  says  that  In  Little  Thibet  traflfic  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  barter,  and  money  is  almost  unknown. 
Salt,  wool,  turquoises,  sheep,  and  goats,  aro  imported 
from  Clian-than,  or  Chinese  Tliibet,  and  are  paid  for 
with  grain,  woollen  cloth,  and  horses.  From  Blsahar 
ami  Kuiu  (to  I'ili)  come  iron,  cooking  utensils,  brass, 
copper,  tobacco,  rice,  dried  fruits,  tea-cups,  timber, 
nmlier,  &e.,  paid  for  in  a  similar  way.  The  iron  and 
metal  vessids  of  the  S,  are  sent  to  Lc,  in  exchange  for 
tea,  coarse  cloth,  coral,  and  dyeing  drugs.  (Trav.  ii.  71.) 
Further  details  respecting  tlie  trade  of  Little  Thibet  will 
be  found  in  the  art.  Ladakh  (an^r,  p.  131.). 

'i'lie  modes  of  conveyance  in  I'hihet  diflbr  altogether 
from  those  of  Bootan.  In  the  latter  all  species  of  goods 
nie  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  chlclly  the 
females:  in  Thiliet,  they  are  conveyed  by  the  cbowry 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  horses,  whicli  are 
very  docile,  are  not  natives  of  Thibet,  liut  mostly  brought 
from  Turkestan,  after  having  been  carefully  emasculated, 
to  iirevent  their  propagating  their  species. 

('Iiina  has  been  Justiv  celebrated  for  her  magniflcent 
bridges  and  piibiic  works,  hut  Thibet  is  far  from  sliaring 
in  this  celebrity.  Over  one  river,  crossed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
wiis  constructed  a  long  bridge,  upon  il  piers,  of  very  rude 
structure.  "  Tho  piers  were  composed  of  rough  stones, 
witliout  cement  j  hut  to  hold  them  together,  large  trees, 
with  their  roots  and  branches,  hail  been  Inserted  ;  and 
some  of  them  were  vegetating.  Slight  lieanis  of  timber 
were  laid  from  pier  to  pier ;  and  upon  them  large  flat 
stones  were  lonsely  placed,  that  lilted  and  rattled  when 
trod  upon  :  and  this,  I  fear,  is  a  specimen  of  their  best 
bridges.  Many  were  extremely  dangerous  to  pass  over." 
(1'. 'i'/t  )  The  iHiats,  also,  used  to  cross  the  rivers  are 
of  a  VI  ry  rude  kind  ;  some  are  made  chiefly  of  leather, 
coii<,istiiig  ofa  rude  skeleton  of  woihI,  with  thwarts  ami 
rilis,  over  wlilcli  a  bull's  hide  is  siretcheit. 

The  country  is  politli'aliy  divided  into  Wei  and  Ttang, 
or  llltiier  ami  Farther  Thibet.  Wei  is  that  division  Imr- 
derlng  on  China,  having  for  its  cap.  Lassa,  or  ll'lassa, 
the  residence  of  tlio  Dalai  I.uina.  It  Is  divided  Into  H 
cantons,  that  of  Lassa  being  tlie  principal ;  and  311  feudal 
townships,  called  ^l<»>l'S,  which  lie  nortliward.  contiguous 
to  some  similar  townships  in  tlie  country  of  Ko-ko-iuir. 
Tsang,  or  Mterlor  Thibet,  Is  V.'.  of  the  former,  and  ex- 
tends W  from  ahoul  long.  <.K|u  K.  It  Is  divided  into  7 
cantons.  Its  cap.  being  Teslioo-Loomboo.  These  'i  provs. 
are  under  the  direction  of  two  ministers,  sent  from  the 
iinperiul  cabinet  at  I'ekln  ;  and  of  two  high  priests  of 
Tlilbet.  called  Dalai  Lama  and  llantchin-erdeni.  Tho 
ministerial  resldi'uts  goiern  both  provs.  roiijoiiitly.  con- 
sulting only  witli  the  Dalai  Lama  for  tlie  affairs  of  lllihcr, 
and  witli  the  llantchin-erdeni  tor  Iboseof  Farlhei  TliilH-t. 
Ail  aiipiilntments  to  olllces  of  government  and  titles  of 
nobility  Miiist  lie  approved  by  the  Chinese  oHteers.  But 
In  niinor  matters  the  residents  do  not  Interfere,  leaving 
■iich  affiirs  to  the  seciiliir  deputies  of  the  high  iiriests, 
called  D'beba.  The  government  of  the  3<.l  feudal  town- 
ships III  lllllier  Tlilbet.  and  of  tbe'lainnh  or  Dam  Mon- 
gols liiliablling  the  N.  frnntier.  Is  entirely  In  the  hands 
I  of  residents.  (ChintK  lUfotUury,  I.  174.)    Two  oWceii, 
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natives  of  the  country,  are  sent  to  each  canton  from 
Laisa,  and  relieved  every  three  years.  The  subordinate 
nir>nai!cment  of  the  communities  Is  Intrusted  to  two 
olticers  in  each,  tlie  d'heba  and  vailr,  the  former  appointed 
from  I.assa,  the  latter  a  native  of  the  place,  who,  with 
tlie  chief  lama  of  the  village,  form  a  sort  of  local  council, 
dependent  on  the  provincial  authorities  ;  who  again  are 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  capital  lor  instructions  iu  all  ex- 
traordinary cases.  (Moorcri\ft,  I.  366.) 

Thibet  IB  remarkable  as  being  the  central  seat  and 
headquarters  of  Buddhism,  where  the  Buddhic  religion 
is  preserved  In  its  greatest  purity.  The  whole  nation  is 
ilividtHl  into  two  distinct  and  separate  classes,  tliose  who 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold 
Intercourse  with  heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity 
ever  interrupts  the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor 
do  the  latter  ever  employ  themselves  in  secular  afl^lrs. 
In  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  castes,  consist  some  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  the  religion  of  Thibet 
and  that  of  Hindostan,  all  distinction  of  caste  being 
utterly  repudiated  by  the  liuddhic  faith.  The  priests  of 
Thit>et  are  all  called  lamas;  and  the  firand,  or  Dalai 
Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  Is  believed  by  his  adhe- 
rents to  be  an  Incarnation  of  the  Ulvliilty  In  a  human 
form.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  body,  ho  is  supposed  to 
reappear  In  the  body  of  some  Infant,  who  subsequently 
passes  through  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence  with  all 
the  honours  of  the  Grand  Lama.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  identity  of  tlie  new  lama  is  described  at 
length  in  Himiilton  s  E.  I.  Oaxeitecr,  art.  Thibet.  Tiie 
1'eshoo  Lama,  and  others,  are  also  supposed  to  be 
divine  incarnations,  occupying  successively  dilft^rent 
bodies;  and  Turner  (p.  33:< — 33C.)  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  former,  who,  although 
only  18  months  old,  appears  to  have  conducti'd  himself 
with  astonisliing  dignity  and  decorum  I  The  Kuddhists 
of  Thibet  have  convents  for  men  and  women,  and  their 
religious  institutions  present  several  striking  coincidences 
with  those  of  the  K.  Catholic  church. 

The  written  laws  of  Thibet,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
high  antiquity,  have  in  recent  times  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Cliina.  Robbery  or  dacoity 
is  usually  punished  by  perpetual  banishment ;  murder 
by  death.  Adultery  Is  not  classed  among  serious  cri- 
minal offences  ;  and  strict  chastity  before  marriage  is  not 
cx)iected  in  tlie  fair  sex.  In  Thibet,  as  In  llootaii  and 
other  countries  of  the  Himalaya,  the  practice  of  poly- 
andn'a  Is  common  ;  a  female  associating  herself  with  all 
the  brothers  nf  a  family,  without  restriction  of  age  or 
numbers.  The  choice  of  the  wife  is  the  privilege  of  the 
elder  brother. 

'I'ho  people  of  Thibet  belong  to  the  great  Tartar 
family.  Their  physical  appearand!  has  been  already 
noticed  In  this  work  (see  Asia.  I.  1!I2.).  They  are  said 
to  b'!  mild  and  humane,  but  their  Intellect  is  sluggish, 
unci  they  have  never  exhibltiil  the  enterprise  of  their 
neiglibuurs  elllier  to  the  N.  or  H,  At  Dras,  In  W. 
Thibet,  Moorcroft  found  Ihe  pop.  inmli  addlrted  to 
|illlering;  but  he  says  that  this  Is  not  the  character  of 
the  people  in  general,  especially  of  those  who  follow 
the  faith  of  Huddlia:  the  peoiile  of  Dras  are  Moliam- 
medans,  and,  like  tliose  of  I.atlakh  generally,  have  siil- 
fereil  much  moral  detriment  from  ciiiitiict  with  the 
('atliincilans.  (Tranrla,  11.13.)  In  this  part  of  Thiliet 
the  houses  are  built  of  pebbles,  cemented  with  earth, 
having  terraced  root's,  without  rhimiieys.  Kiirther  V,, 
the  peasants'  dwellings  arc  mean  structures,  resembling 
iirickkilni  In  shape  and  site,  and  Ijiillt  of  ruu^h  st<mcs 
heaped  ii|Hin  each  other  without  cement.  The  great 
•carcily  of  limber  III  'I'hllH't  prevents  the  higher  class 
of  Inhabs.  trom  luiardlng  the  Doors  of  their  rooms, 
whicli  are  accordingly  ot  stone  or  marble.  Iledsteads 
appe.ir  to  be  wholly  unknown  ;  Ihe  gi  i  '  uil  eilsliiin  Is  to 
•preiil  on  the  floor,  by  way  of  a  bed,  >  Hilck  inatlrass, 
which  serves  lor  a  seal  bv  day.  ilolh  sexes  dress 
rhielly  In  woollens,  In  which  yellow  and  red  are  pre- 
linmlnant  colours,  wiih  upper  garments  if  sheep,  goat, 
or  Jiu'kal  skins,  and  high  and  thick  boots,  hnt  the  iiiiper 
classes  partly  III  silks,  and  In  cioiiks  lined  with  sable  or 
other  furs.  I'lielr  fmHl  prlnclpnlly  eoiislsls  of  barley, 
varlouil)'  prepari-d.  wIlli  tea,  snirits.  beer,  and  multini, 
which  last  they  iireler  raw.  I  heir  loeais  are  taken  at 
no  stated  limes,  hut  under  the  impulse  of  hunger.  The 
business  of  thi'  day  usually  begins  by  prayer  \  they  then 
follow  their  pecuiiar  avocations  till  evening,  which  la 
always  spent  In  reirealion,  music  ami  (i.nicing  being 
among  their  principal  amusements.  Mr.  Turner  found 
the  iirlesta  anpiainted  with  the  algns  of  the  lodlae,  the 
•alelllles  of  Jiipiler,  .Saturn's  ring.  Ac. 

'■'he  an  ot  prliithiH  has  also,  fiom  a  very  remote  age, 
iH'en  practised  in  Thibet.  Hut  no  linproveinents  appear 
to  liaie  been  made  In  this  country  In  any  brancli  of 
ti'lriice  kniiwn  to  Ihe  liiliabs.  Their  mode  ot  priming 
has  prolMlily  lieen  derlve<l  Irinii  China  ;  but  I  hey  eslcrni 
thi'  clly  of  llcnares  as  Ihe  traditional  source  of  Imlli 
their  learning  and  religion.  (Turmr.  p. 'iH|.)  'There 
apiMiars  tu  have  tR'cn  from  the  remotest  lime  a  connexion 
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between  Thibet  and  India ;  and  the  uchen  character,  in 
which  the  sacred  writings  of  this  people  are  pri'serverl, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit.  'Tiic 
umm,  or  ordinary  character  of  business  and  corre- 
spondence, is  distinct  from  the  former. 

Several  remarkable  customs  prevail  In  Thibet.  In 
every  visit  of  ceremony,  a  silk  scarf,  usually  white,  and 
with  the  mystic  sentence  Doiii  mane  pace  me  mnn  inter- 
woven at  both  ends,  is  invariably  exchanged  at  every 
visit  of  ceremony,  and  accompanies  every  letter  sent, 
between  people  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  "  Tliis 
usage,"  says  Turner,  "  is  observed  in  all  the  territory  of 
tlie  Deb  Uajah  ( Ilootan) ;  it  obtains  throughout  Tliibel ; 
It  extends  from  Turkestan  to  the  contlnes  ofthetJrciit 
Desert;  it  is  practised  in  China,  and,  I  doubt  niit, 
re.'iches  to  the  limits  of  Mantchoo  Tartary,"  Another 
custom,  which  the  people  share  with  the  Parsees,  is  that 
of  exposing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  among  the  laity  tii  he 
devoured  by  carnivorous  birds.  The  bodies  of  sovereinn 
lamas  after  death  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  iiml 

C reserved  enshrined  ;  those  of  inferior  lamas  are  usually 
urnt,  and  their  ashes  Inclosed  In  little  metallic  iilnig. 
Other  corpses  are  committed  to  the  rivers ;  but  the 
iuhumathm  of  the  dead  is  totally  unknown. 

Thibet  appears  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Chinese 
empire  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  It  was  governed  hy 
its  own  princes  till  about  1720,  when  the  emperor 
Kang-ho  acquired  its  sovereignty.  Ktlll  the  greater 
share  of  power  was  left  In  thi  hands  of  the  Grand  I.ain,i 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Nepaul  Gorkhas  in  17'J0;  nhcii, 
on  their  expulsion  by  the  Chinese,  the  present  form  of 
government  was  establislied,  and  strangers,  fornuTiy 
permitted  to  enter  the  country,  were  altogether  e«. 
eluded.  (A'u/e  in  Chinese  /leposilorp,  \,  17.5  ;  Tuihei's 
Embassy  to  Thibet;  Muurcrii/'l't  Trav.  in  Ihe  Himulaijan 
Ptuvs.  .i/c.) 

THIELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
arrond.  llrnges,  cap.  cant.,  a  little  S.  of  the  railwny 
between  Bruges  and  (Jhent,  13  m.  S.S.K.  the  fornicr. 
Pop.,  in  \H'Mi,  Including  commune,  Il,(i(i0.  It  has  no 
government  establishments  or  public  buildings  of  »iiv 
consequence ;  but  it  is  a  busy  and  nourishing  town,  uiili 
inanutacturei  of  leather,  hats,  soap,  and  lace,  beinu 
indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  its  situation  near  a  triiju- 
lary  of  the  Lys,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  ot  a  con- 
siderable inland  navigation.  It  unites  with  Puperinuen 
in  sending  3  mems,  to  the  provincial  states.  Ainnn^ 
the  natives  of 'Thielt  was  Oliver  I^ed.dn,  the  barber,  and 
afterwards  the  favourite,  of  I.ouis  XI.  'This  unnorihy 
minion,  who  llgures  as  an  important  personage  in  .Scott's 
novel  of  (juentin  Diirward,  ilid  not  escape  the  fate  iliiu 
to  Ills  deserts,  having  been  hangtsl,  in  MH4,  alter  the 
death  of  Louis. 

'TillKItS,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Piiy  de  DAme,  rap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Diiroile,  '.'3m.  K.N.K.  Clermont.  Tcip., 
In  |g:i(i,  (i,Hli7.  'The  aiipearance  of  Ihe  town  is  iiiclii- 
resqiie,  being  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ami 
tolerably  well  built;  but  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  sticii, 
ami  Its  vicinity  is  so  arid  and  bare  that  Its  Inhalis.  have 
been  always  obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  their  inaiiu. 
factiiring  indu.stry.  It  has  cimsidirable  fabrics  of  linnl. 
w.ire  and  cutlery,  and  of  woollens,  paper,  leiither,  ,Vr. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  ami 
c<Mnnierce,  a  cliamber  of  manufactures,  a  ei'inicil  (At 
prtid'hiimmes,  and  a  e<mimunal  colli'ge.  It  owes  iti 
origin  to  a  castle  existing  here  In  the  earliest  pcriiiil  iil 
Ihe  French  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  pre- 
sent name  from  'Tlilerrl,  King  of  Melt,  early  In  the  Dlii 
century.  {Iltwu;  I}iil,  (liiiK.,l)ii-) 

'TlllON  V  ll.I.K,  a  lortilled  town  of  Fr.inee.  dei>.  Mo. 
selle.  cap.  arrond.,  on  Ihe  Moselle,  Hi  in.  N.  Mel/.  Top, 
In  |H3(i,  t.'illl.  It  Is,  In  gi'iietal.  well  built;  and,  iniliki' 
most  fortideil  towns,  has  broad  strei'ts.  It  is  enteral  liy 
3  gates,  and  cimimiinlcates  with  its  citadel  across  lire  riu'V 
by  a  womlen  bridge.  It  has  a  handsome  p/tice  il'iiniiis. 
three  sides  of  which  are  o4-cn|i|i'd  by  barracks,  anil  llic 
foiirlh  by  the  cavalry  stables,  cinikldered  aiming  tlie  lii'<l 
III  France,  The  new  par.  cliiirch,  corn  market,  iliealrr, 
college,  civil  hospital,  and  Ihe  former  inaiisiim  ol  tlir 
governor,  now  the  siib-preleelure  ;  the  Iribon.ii  nl  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction,  mayor's  residence,  ami  nemlnim.ri:, 
with  the  iMitaiiic  garden,  are  all  di'servlng  ol  nutir<-. 
Hosiery,  woiillen  clollis,  candles,  leather,  lli|neurs.  iii<l 
spirits,  are  manufactured  In  Ihe  limn  ami  Its  viciiilly 
'The  kings  of  Frame,  of  Ihe  llrst  and  second  races.  Ire- 
qeiitly  resldi'd  here.  Alter  the  Carlovingians,  Thi'iii- 
ville  successively  beloni;ed  In  tin-  riniiits  of  Liixeinliini!. 
and  to  Itiirgiindy,  Austria,  and  Spain.  It  wa>  repi,iliiily 
besieged  and  takiMi  In' the  llltli  and  I7tli  ceiilinies,  liiil 
has  belongeil  to  l''rance  ever  since  II  siirri-ndercil  In  llie 
Prince  of  Coiide,  iu  li<43.  (//»^'</,  O'uii/i'  </«  (  uyii^i'i' , 
Uul   tli'iit.) 

'I'lllllSK,  a  pari.  iHir.,  market-town,  and  par  of  Tnu- 
land, CO.  York,  N.  Killing,  wnpint.  Hirdlnrlli,  on  the  <'in|. 
lieck.  an  aDIiicnt  of  llie  Swale  (berecrnssed  bv  l»"  '■^""'' 
bridges),  by  which  the  town  Is  diviiled  liitii  Old  ,iii<l 
New  'ThlrsK,  'i'i|  in.  N,\V,  Vurk.    The  pari.  bor.  cum- 
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prisei  the  townshtpi  of  Thirsk,  Sowerby,  Carlton' 
Miniott,and  Sand-Hutton,  in  the  par.  of  Thirsk,  with  the 
adjacent  townships  of  S.  Kelvington  and  Baghy,  includ- 
ing an  area  of  9,810  acres.  Fop.  in  1831,4,673.  Thirsk 
is  a  country  town,  situated  in  an  agricultural  neighbour, 
hood  :  the  old  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  long  street 
of  rather  an  unpromising  appearance,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  a  small  open  space.  In-  the  new  town, 
al»n,  the  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  inferior 
class,  and  inhabited  by  small  tradesmen.  About  }  m.  to 
the  S.  of  Thirsk  Is  Sowerby,  an  extremely  neat  country 
village.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  a  superior  class,  and 
have  an  air  of  neatness  and  respectability.  Sowerby  con- 
sists of  one  long  and  very  wide  street ;  it  has  been  selected 
as  a  residence  by  many  persons,  who,  having  retired  from 
business,  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  capital  they  have 
accumulated.  (BoKnd.Rep.)  The  par.  church  is  a  large 
and  handsome  edlHce,in  the  Perpendicular  style  :  It  has 
a  lofty  W.  tower,  and  Is  wholly  of  one  design,  with  pierced 
battlements  ;  the  details  are  good,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance elegant.  (Rickman's  Golhic  Architeclu  e.)  A 
part  of  this  church  Is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the 
rniiis  of  the  castle,  belonging  to  the  Mowbray  family, 
erected  in  the  Kith  and  destroyed  In  the  I2th  century,  on 
the  site  of  which  New  Thirsk  is  partly  built.  The  living 
of  Thirsk,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  143/.  a  year.  Is  In  the 
gia  of  the  Arclib.  of  York.  There  are  several  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  charity  schools,  a  dispensary,  &c. 
The  principal  employment  Is  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
linens  and  sacking.  Thirsk  appears  to  be  in  a  stationary 
condition.  It  Is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  chosen  annually, 
and  sworn  in  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  former  bor.  comprised  only  a  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Thirsk.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  23d 
Kdward  I.,  and  again  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act-;  the  right  of  election 
being  in  the  owners  of  burgage  tenements.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  Thirsk  of  I  of  Its  mems.  Reg.  electors,  in 
|m:)!)-40,  32T.  Markets  on  Mondays.  Fairs,  8  times  a  year 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  leather.  {Purl.  Reps.  Sfc.) 

THOMASTOWN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
I.einster,  CO.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore,  18  m.  N.  Watert'ord. 
Pop  ,  in  l«;il,  2,H31 .  The  town,  which  consists  mostly  of 
mean  houses,  Is  principally  occupied  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  small  traders,  generally  In  very  depressed cir- 
cuniitances.  The  public  buildings  include  the  par.  church, 
a  Ilnin.  Catli.  chapel,  a  cnurt-hnuse,  and  a  bridewell, 
Lighters  of  from  40  to  30  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which 
has  3  large  Hour-mills,  and  exports  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  flour,  corn,  and  provisions  :  It  has  also  a  tannery 
and  2  breweries.  Tliomastnwn  sent  2  memi.  to  the  Irish 
II.  of  ('.,  but  WHS  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  In  January,  April,  ,luly,  and  October ; 
and  petty  sessions  every  alternate  week  It  Is  a  consta* 
bnlary  itaticm.  Markets  on  Mondaj  and  Saturdays. 
Fairs,  March  17.,  Mav  2.1.,  June  2!).,  and  Sept.  \f>.  Post- 
olli(  e  revenue.  In  IH.'l'O,  284/.  j  in  I83fi.  IK)W.  A  branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Hank  was  opened  In  183.1.  There  are 
several  resident  landlnrdrin  the  neighbourhood  of  Tho- 
niaslown,  and  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country 
has  improved.  Uiit  Itiglis  alHrms  that  the  r.mdltlon  of 
the  people  has,  notwithstanding,  visibly  deteriorated  of 
late  years  ( I .  p.  HO. ) ;  and  this,  we  regret  to  say,  how  ano- 
malous soever  it  may  appear,  ii  true  of  mmt  country  dii- 
Irlcts  III  Irel.ind. 

rilOllN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingd.  and  prov.  of 
Prussia,  reg.  Marienwerder,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Vistula, 
here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  about  !HI  m.  fl-om 
its  mouth,  and  .12m.  S.S.W.  Marienwerder.  Pop.,  In 
IRIM,  7,<i*'>8,  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  sepa- 
rated hy  a  wall  and  ditch.  There  are  ,1  Rom.  ('atli.,  and 
'/  Protestant  ehiirehes  ;  several  convents  and  asylums,  a 
l.ulheiun  gymnaninm,  &'C.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  courts 
fur  the  circ,  and  has  various  manufactures,  and  a  ron- 
tideralde  trade.  It  Is  very  strong.  Its  fortiflcatlcnis  having 
Ih'i'Ii  greatly  Improved  and  augmented  since  1815.  It  was 
fiainiled  by  the  first  grand  master  of  the  1'eutonic  order, 
S  ■  \tS\  :  and  most  part  of  Its  principal  edifices  are  of  old 
d.ile.  Hut  Its  chief  claim  to  notice  Is  derivni  from  Its 
hiiv Inn  iMHMi  the  hirth-place of  ropernlcus,  the  discoverer, 
or  rather  restorer,  of  the  true  theory  of  the  world,  born 
en  the  I'lth  February,  1472.  His  great  work,  l)r  Rimlu- 
liiiHiliui  Orhium  Civlriliiim,  In  six  tMioks,  was  published 
at  Niirendierg,  In  IM,1,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  its 
Illustrious  author,  which  took  place  on  the  24tli  of  May 
of  the  same  year. 

rilOliNfttTR  Y,  «  market-town  ami  par.  of  Kngland, 
rn  (iloocester,  bund.  Thornbury,  ii,  the  vale  of  Herkley, 
Mm,  N,  by  K.  Bristol.  Area  of  par.,  Il,1ri(l  acres.  Pop., In 
Kll,  4,37.1.  The  town  consists  priiu'lpally  of  three siri-eti, 
arranged  In  the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  The  church  Is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower,  orna- 
mented with  rich  open-workml  liattlements  and  plnna- 
rles.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  MXI/,  a  year  nett,  Ii 
In  the  iiin  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chrlslchurch,  Ox- 
ford. i'lH-re  are  two  sulx>rdinate  curacies  In  the  par.,  at 
Oldlinry  and  FalflcId,  It  hu  aiku  Unptlit,  lnde|i«iidenl. 
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Quaker^  and  v.'esleyan  meeting-houses  j  «  grammar- 
school  for  boys,  another  flfee  school  for  36  children, 
almshouses,  4c.  But  It  Is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  castle,  begun  by  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  Mil,  but  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
when  he  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in  1.122.  Its  site  Is  very 
commanding ;  Rickman  says  its  style  H  the  late  perpen- 
dicular, with  good  details ;  and  It  is  especially  Interesting 
from  its  affording  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  last 
gradation  of  castellated  architecture.  (Gothic  Architect.} 
Thornbury  was  formerly  a  municipal  bor.,  governed  hy 
a  mayor  and  12  aldermen  ;  but  no  charter  is  extant,  and 
the  body  being  found  useless,  the  corporation  w.j8  abo- 
lished by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  clothing  trade 
was  formerly  carried  on  prettyextenslvely,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  extinct.  Market-day,  Saturday ;  fairs,  Easter  Mon- 
day, Aug.  1,1.,  Monday  before  St.  Thomas,  and  Dec.  21., 
for  cattle  and  pigs.    (Mun.  Report ;  Append.,  ^c.) 

THORNE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
York,  W.  Riding,  wapent.  StrafTorth.&c.near  the  Don, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  in  a  low,  flat,  and 
moslily  fertile,  btt  marshy  country,  2.3*  m.  3.  by  K.  York. 
Area  of  par.,  10,840  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,779.  The 
town  appears  to  be  prosperous  ;  it  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  paved.  The  par.  olmrch  Is  a  neat 
building,  with  a  square  tower  and  pinnacles,  The  living, 
a  pcrpet.  curacy,  worth  1 17/.  a  year,  la  In  the  gift  of  the 
heir  of  Sir  H.  Hetherlngton.  (Ecct.  Rev.  Rep.)  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels,  two  free  schools,  Ac,  At 
a  suburb  called  Hangman-hill,  on  the  Doi.  about  I  m. 
from  the  town,  vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn  and  other  goods  is  carried  on  at 
Thome,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Stalnforth  and 
Keadby  Canal.  Markct-diiy,  Wednesday  ;  fairs,  Monday, 
Puesday,  and  Wednesday,  i.fter  both  Jone  II.  and  Oct. 
ll.,fnr  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

THRASYMENFl  (LAKE  OF),  or  Lake  of  Perugia 
(an.  Lacus  Thrasi/menus).  a  famous  lake  of  Central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  dclcg.  Perugia,  10  m.  W.  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  about  30  m.  In  circ,  hai 
several  small  islands,  and  is  rather  shallow,  its  greatest 
depth  not  exceeding  24  ft.  ;  it  is  well  stocked  with  fish, 
and  its  banks  are  covered  with  olive  plantations.  Being 
surrounded  by  ramifications  of  the  Appenines,  it  has  no 
natural  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  and  in  consiKiuence,  when  It 
was  swollen  by  rains,  it  was  apt  to  overflow  Its  banks,  and 
damage  the  surrounding  country.  To  obviate  this  dan- 
ger, a  tunnel  (or  emi'jMirio),  slmilarto  that  of  Lake  Albano 
(.see  ALDANo),al>ovc  I  m.  in  length,  has  been  cut  through 
a  hill  on  the  S.E.  side  of  tho  lake,  by  which  its  surplus 
waters  are  conveyed  to  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  This 
uieftd  work,  if  not  wholly  construeted,  was,  at  all  events, 
repaired  and  renovated,  by  a  lord^ir  Perugia  In  the  early 
part  of  the  ISth  century.  (Rampoldi,  Triuimeno,  Lauodi.) 
This  lake  Is  famous  In  history  for  tho  great  victory 
gained  on  its  banks  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,  anno 
217  II.  0.  The  battle  appears,  according  to  thettatemcnti 
of  the  best  critics,  to  iiavu  l)een  fought  in  a  valley  near 
Passignano,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  lake,  which  Is  en- 
tered from  the  N.  hy  a  narrow  defile,  and  Is  shut  up  on 
all  sides  by  steep  hills  and  the  lake.  Hannibal  having 
entered  this  defile,  posted  his  troops  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the  valley  on  either 
side,  and  In  this  position  waited  the  advance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  he  was  Imprudently  followed.  The  latter 
cntereil  the  valley  at  night-fall,  and  at  break  of  day,  on 
beginning  their  march,  they  were  assailed  on  all  sidei 
with  tremendous  fury.  The  disorder  caused  by  this  un- 
expected attack  was  Increased  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
thick  fog  arising  from  the  lake  and  concealing  tlietr  ene. 
mies.  Hut,  notwithstanding  they  were  thus,  as  It  were, 
caught  in  a  trap,  the  Romans  displayed  their  accustomed 
bravery,  and  struggled,  if  not  fitr  victory,  at  least  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  Is  mentioned,  at 
evincing  the  fury  of  the  contest,  and  Its  all-absoibing  in- 
terest, that  a  vlident  earthquake,  which  In  great  part 
overturned  several  towns  of  Italy,  and  otherwise  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  occurred  during  the  heat  of  tho 
fight  without  being  noticed  by  any  ime  I  ( l.ivy,  lib.  xxil. 
ca|i.  5.)  In  the  end,  however,  the  triumph  of  Hannibal 
was  complete.  The  Koinans  lelt  I.l.tMHI  men,  Including 
their  consul,  Flamlnius,  whose  rashness  had  led  them 
into  the  snare,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and,  according 
to  Pcdyblus,  they  lost  about  the  same  luiinber,  taken 
nrlaonara.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  exceed 
I.lMlOmen.  (See  Livf/,  ubi  suprik,  and  the  excellent  ac- 
count  of  PolybluB,  (leneral  History,  lib.  III.  cap.  H.) 

In  noticing  the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  Byrou  has  alluded 
to  the  Incident  of  the  earthquake  as  foUuwi :  — 

'*  And  iurli  thr  Kl<."n  of  iMItle  nil  tldsday, 
Anil  sUi  h  till'  (i '      - .  whitM^  i-iiiiviiUl.iit  hlinds 
To  «n  save  r.nti  I     ,  Ihnt,  iM-ni-ath  llu'  fVay, 
Am  «irtt«|u«k*'  iwl'd  ilnhn^lnllv  awa?  ! 
None  K>ll  Atn\  Nature  nieklnK  at  hi«n>vt. 
And  vawtOiiK  ferlh  n  itrave  fiir  Ihtfl*  whti  lay 
I'luMi  llirlr  hiHkli-r^  for  a  wlndln^.^hf^t  i 
Such  I)  Uia  abaortilnf  hit*  when  warrln«  iiailoni  inivt  I " 
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THREE  RIVEUS,  or  TROIS  RIVIERES,  the  third 
town  of  Lower  Canada,  cap.  dUtr.  or  its  own  name,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  joined  by  tlie  St.  Maurice, 
fiG  m.  S.W.  QiU'bec,  and  7S  m.  N.E.  Montreal ;  lat.  V>° 
23'  N.,  long.  72°  aU'  W.  Pop.,  estimated  by  M'Oregor 
at  between  4,000  and  5,000.  It  derives  its  name  Trom  2 
■mall  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  divide 
it  into  3  channels,  but  tlie  town  is  on  the  W.  bank  at 
that  river.  The  situation  is  agreeable,  though  not  the 
town  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Canada.  It 
contains  about  420  dwelling-houses,  mostly  built  of  wood, 
a  linndsome  court-house,  a  strong  gaol,  a  decent-looking 
Catholic,  and  a  Protestant  church,  an  Ursuline  convent, 
founded  in  1G77,  &c.  The  river  is  deep  near  the  town, 
and  tlie  steamers  stop  to  take  on  board  passengers  and 
I'liel.  Here  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  district  are 
held  ;  and  here,  at  one  period,  a  groat  share  of  the  fur 
triide  centred.  Some  furs  are  still  brought  down  by  the 
Indians,  and  purchased  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Day  Company ;  and  tliere  are  a  few  breweries,  potash 
factories,  inns,  shops,  a  printing-ofTice,  &c.  Hut  its  ge- 
neral trade  has  been  mostly  absorbed  by  Montreal  and 
Quebec.     (M'Oregor's  Britith  America,  ijC.) 

Trois  Riviires  was  of  much  more  importance  formerly 
than  at  present,  having  been  originally  tiie  cap.  of  Ca- 
nada. (Encyc.  America.)  Its  pop.  is  still  principally 
French,  and  the  names  of  its  streets  are  all  traceable 
to  I'aiis.     It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  (1.  of  Assembly. 

TllUKGAU.  or  THUUGO  VIA,  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  confed.,  between  lat.  47°  20' 
and  47="  -iO*  N.,  and  long.  ''  40'  and  9°  30'  E.  i  having  S. 
St.  Gall,  W.  Zurich  and  Scliaff  hausen,  and  N.  and  E.  the 
Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Ccmstance.  Area  estimated  at 
2UH  Hq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1837,  84,124 ;  this  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Geneva,  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Thurgau,  tiiough  it  cannot  be  called  mountain- 
ous, has  a  very  uneven  surface,  consisting  of  low  hills 
inters|>ersed  with  narrow  valleys.  The  canton  derives 
its  name  from  the  Thur,  which  traverses  it  about  its 
centre  ;  next  to  which,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Murg 
and  Sitter.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabs.,  and  tliongh  the  soil  in  certain  parts  requires 
a  great  deal  of  manure,  Thurgau  may,  on  the  whole,  bo 
ciinsidered  one  of  the  most  fertile  cantons  of  the  confed. 
There  are  extensive  vineyards  over  nearly  half  the  can- 
ton, and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  wine,  iu  iverage 
years,  is  estimated  at  80,01:0/.  sterling.  The  internal  con- 
■uuiplion  may  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, the  remaining  three  fourths  being  exported  to  St. 
Gall  and  Appenzell.  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit  and 
cider  are  exported  in  the  same  directions,  but  the  quan- 
tity sent  to  liermany  lias  of  late  years  greatly  diminished. 
About  lliO,(HKl  ht'ctols.  of  wlieat  are  raised  annually,  lieing 
about  two  thirds  the  consnniptiun.  Oats,  hemp,  llax, 
potatoes,  and  liops  are  the  other  ai  tides  chieHy  raised ; 
oats  and  lirandy  arc  among  the  exports  to  Appenzell. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  unimportant ;  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  S.  part  of  tlie  canton  consists  of  tine  pasture- 
land,  and  lean  cattle  bi'lng  imported  and  fattened,  are 
•iihsequentiy  exported  to  tlie  neighbouring  states.  The 
possessors  of  landed  property  would  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
tlistreised  state  ;  for  the  president  of  the  canton  !s  said  to 
have  staled,  iu  IKKi,  tliat  its  estates  were  niorlgageil  to 
neighlMmring  cantons  to  the  amount  of  UtUl.dOO/.  sterling, 
on  wliich  an  annual  interest  of  40,(l(KM.  was  iiald.  (Huw- 
ring'M  Iti-port. )  The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are 
I'roin  4((/.  to  7)'/.  per  tlay,  the  master  providing  food, 
which  consias  of  oat  cakes,  barley,  and  sometinn^s  whenten 
bread,  potatoes,  &c.  Among  tlio  classes  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, tlie  use  of  cofTce  is  being  introduced.  The 
peasantry  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  :  their  ordinary 
beverage  la  wine  or  cider,  thiingh  beer  is  also  brewed 
In  tliii  canton.  Tlio  male  iieas.iiilry  generally  dress  iu 
woollens,  the  fenuiies  In  light  cotton  stiilTs. 

The  comnierclal  interests  of  the  canton  are  said  to  have 
been  injured  by  the  Vrnskian  league ;  at  all  events  the 
linen  iind  coKcni  guiHls  sent  into  Gerniaiiy  are  much  less 
nnw  th.tiil'oriiierly.  Nearly  one  IliinI  part  ofthelnhnlis,  are 
inure  or  iessi'iigaged  In  nianufacltirlng  lalMiur,  principally 
In  weaving  cotton  and  linen  labrirs,  and  tplnnliig  flaX. 
The  inaiiiir.icture  ol  linen  is,  however,  declining,  and  Its 
annual  value  is  not  now  supposed  to  exceed  N.INHI/,  a 
year,  rnun  3.(KK)  to  .^,(lllO  looms  are  enjiiloyed  in  weaving 
cotton  goiHls,  the  ciili'li/e/io/i  for  which  are  St.  Gall  aiul 
/urich.  Weavers'  wages  range  from  about  7rf.  to  li.  IW/. 
a  day.  Them  are  some  rather  extensive  esl.dillsliinents 
for  cotton  iirinllng,  the  prints  being  sent  chielly  to  the 
Levant.  Silks  are  manufartureil  for  the  Krencli  mar- 
kets ;  and  a  gotMl  deal  of  the  piu'kliig  canvass  sold  in 
Uasle,  Zurich.  Ac.  Is  moile  in  Thurgau. 

The  gnveriiiiient,  revlseil  in  1831,  is  democratic.     The 

([rent  ciinncll  of  lui  mrms.,  which  has  the  sole  legia- 
alive  power,  consists  of  the  representatives  of  the  .S'i 
circles.  Into  whicli  the  canton  is  divided,  elected  by  all 
the  clliiens  alMive  21  years  of  age  who  pay  taxes  on  jiro- 
perty  to  the  value  of  'iOU  florins,  and  are  not  paii|H'rs.  or 
utherwlie   disqualllled.     Th«  groat  cuuucll  usacmblei 
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twice  a  year,  for  15  days  at  a  time,  unless  its  aotslons  be 
prolonged  on  special  account ;  it  is  wholly  renewed  every 
two  years,  haK  the  mems.  going  out  yearly.  The  execii- 
tlve  duties  are  intrusted  to  a  council  of  6  mems.,  who 
must  be  .IU  years  of  age,  and  who  hold  office  lor  (i  years. 
Two  landammatu  are  chosen  annually,  and  preside  for 
6  months  alternately  in  the  great  and  little  council. 
Each  commune  has  its  own  council,  composed  of  the 
syndic,  or  mayor,  and  4  other  mems.,  and  its  police,  and 
petty  civil  tribunal.  There  are  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction in  each  of  the  8  districts  of  the  canton,  and  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Krauenfeld,  the  cap.  In 
1837,  about  72,000  o(^  the  inhabs.  were  Protectants,  and 
18,.')()0  R.  Catholics.  Public  education  is  v^ry  widely 
dimised.  Public  revenue,  in  1834,  157,920  aorins ;  ex- 
penditure, 107,920  do. 

As  early  as  the  5th  century  Thurgau  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  dukes  (if 
Zaehringen,  and  the  counts  of  Kyburg ;  and,  in  I'jfl4,  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  HfiO,  it  was  conquere<i  from 
the  latter  by  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons,  and  go- 
verned by  tlieir  baililTs  or  prelects  till  1798.  it  was  then 
constituted  a  separate  member  of  the  confeil.,  in  whicli  it 
now  holds  the  17th  place,  furnishing  a  i^nntingent  of  \Wi 
men  to  the  confederate  army.  (Pupi/iofer,  Jhr  Katil. 
Thuigau  ;  Bowrittg't  Rep.  on  Switzerland  j  Picot  Sta- 
tist, lie  la  Suisse  ;  Kliel,  l)c.) 

THURLES,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster 
CO.  Tlpperary,  on  the  Snir,  77  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  i,{ 
1831,  7,084.  The  river  intersects  the  town,  the  commu- 
nication between  its  different  parts  being  maintained  by 
a  bridge.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a  fine  Itoin. 
Cath.  chapel,  which  serves  for  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of 
Cas'ic.,  a  Uom.  Cath.  college,  2  nunneries,  with  chapels 
annexed,  a  market-house,  a  court-house  and  bridewell 
and  a  barrack.  Mr.  inglis  speaks  favouraiily  of  Thnries! 
"  It  cuts,"  says  he,  "  some  figure  at  a  distance,  owing  to 
the  new  and  very  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  the 
unfinished  Rom.  Cath.  college.  The  town  stands  on  a 
wide,  scantily  wooded,  uninteresting  plain.  It  contains 
about  7,000  Inhabs.,  and  is  tolerably  prosperous  ;  for, 
having  no  larger  town  nearer  to  it  than  40  or  50  ni..  It 
supplies  an  extensive  interior  district,  and  is  besides  an 
important  market  for  country  produce.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  15  annnnl  fairs  and  2  weekly  markets  held  at 
Tiiurles.  I  saw  scarcely  any  beggars  in  the  place,  and  tlii^ 
cabins  in  the  outskirts  were  nut  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  are  two  nunneries  ;  in  one  of  which  are  20  nuns 
and  liO  boarders :  tlicre  is  also  an  excellent  Honi.  Cath. 
school  belonging  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  institution.  1  ob- 
served no  shops  to  be  let,  and  saw  several  houses  in  the 
course  of  being  built.  Land  lets  very  high  in  the  neigli- 
bonrhood."  (I.  p.  107  ) 

(ieneral  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year  ;  petty  sessions 
on  Saturdays:  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays  and  .Saturdays.  I'airs  on  Easter  Momlay,  Aug. 
21.,  Dec.  21.,  and  first  Monday  of  every  month.  Piist- 
oflice  revenue,  in  1830,  4.'i!M.  j  in  l»,'>(i,  ,ViO/.  llranrlies  of 
the  National  and  Agricultural  Ranks  were  opened  in 
IKl.'v  and  1831!. 

THURSO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  N.  shore,  ro. 
Caithness,  on  tlie  I'cnllaiid  Frith,  at  tlie  bottom  of 
Thurso  Hay,  between  Dwarrick  Head  on  the  E.,  and 
Ilolbnrn  Head  on  the  W.,  at  the  pidnt  where  'i'liurio 
river  (here  crossed  liy  a  haniisoine  bridge)  falls  into  the 
bay.  8j  m.  S.W.  nuiinett  Head.  Pop.,  in  1M4|,  iii„>ut 
J,.'i(KI.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  rather  III  paved  ;  lint 
in  the  stibiirlit  are  some  neat  freestone  houses,  and  llie 
church,  built,  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  (!,(i(Ml/.,  is  a  liaiid- 
soine  structure  .-  it  has  also  a  meeting-house  for  original 
ieceders,  an  independent  chapel,  and  several  aclionli. 
A  short  way  to  the  K.  is  Tiinrso  Castle,  the  tent  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  Hait.,  proprietor  of  the  town.  Tlmuiili 
the  most  northerly  post  town  of  (ireat  Hritain,  it  h.is.i 
daily  coinmiinlcalion  by  a  mail  coach  with  liiv('riii'<« 
and  the  sooth,  and  It  comniiinlcatea  by  regular  Ir.iders 
and  steamers  with  Leith,  Wick,  *e.  'I'liere  is  a  liarlpniir 
at  the  month  of  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of 
vessels  drawing  12  ft.  water;  and  ships  of  any  liurdni 
may  anchor  on  the  W.  sidir  of  the  bay.  in  Scralulcr 
Roads, under  cover  of  Holliurn  Head.  At  present  (IHfii 
almiit  15  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  A  little  straw  |i|;iit 
is  nianiifaclured  In  the  town  ;  and  it  bus  also  a  ri>|M'. 
walk  and  amne  tanneries.  'I'lie  town  has  3  iniinlstriilei, 
appointed  by  the  Sinclidr  family,  the  superiors  of  tin' 
Ixir.  On  the  whole,  the  town  may  Ik-  reiarileil  ni  Inn 
nearly  stationary  state  i  and  Its  progress  has  lieeii  by  no 
means  conimeiisnrate  with  the  aangiilneexpeclaiions  iiliti 
late  proprietor,  the  well  known  Sir  Joliii  .Sinclair.  It  H 
obvious.  Indeed,  that  the  poor  and  thinly  |iri>|d(il 
country  in  Its  vicinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  renioic  nnil 
dangerous  frith  on  which  It  Is  placed,  are  nil  liiil  in>n- 
IHTuble  obstacles  to  Its  ever  iH'Coiiiing  of  any  nnividiT- 
able  iniporlniKe.  (.Viie  Slalitliiul  Aaouitt  of  Siollund, 
arl.7Vii/nHi.) 

TIBER  (an.  Tihrii,  Hal.  Tevrre).  the  most  celihritnl 
though  nut  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  risea  Iu  the  Tuiisn 
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Apennines,  about  5  in.  N.  Ficve  San  Stefano,  and  has 
a  general  S.S.B.  course  to  within  20  m.  from  Rome, 
when  it  turns  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
two  mouths,  17  m.  below  that  city,  .iftcr  a  course  of  about 
l.W  m.  It  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Rome,  and  for 
small  boats  to  within  a  sliort  distancii  of  its  source 
(Dion.  Hal.,  Hi.  44.;  Streib.,  v.  218.) ;  and  it  still  conti- 
nues to  be  navigable,  In  certain  seasons,  as  far  its  the 
confluence  of  the  Nera;  3Sm.  N.N.K.  Uomc;  but  its 
navigation  is  at  all  times  ditflcult,  especially  at  its  c»>- 
bouchurc.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Home,  and  requires 
continual  attention.  The  entrance  of  the  river  from 
the  sea,  and  its  subsequent  navigation,  are,  in  fact,  so 
troublesome,  that  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  at  its  mouth, 
was  relinqui.Sed  in  antiquity  for  th.it  of  Centum-cells, 
now  Civita  Vecchia,  whicli  still  continues  to  be  the  port 
of  Home,  though  it  be  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
distance  of  Ostia  from  the  city,  with  which  it  is  connected 
merely  by  a  road.  (See  the  articles  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Ostia  in  this  work.)  Us  principal  tributaries  are  the  To- 
pliio,  Nera,  and  Teverone  from  the  E.,  and  the  Nestore, 
t'hian.-i,  and  Nepi,  from  the  N.  and  W.  By  the  Chlana, 
it  communicates  with  the  Arno.  Besides  Home,  Borgo 
•Siin  Sepolcro,  Cittadel  Castcllo,  Fratte,  Orto,  Otricoli, 
Miigliano,  and  Ostia,  are  on  its  banks,  and  Perugia  and 
Orvieto  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  antiquity  the 
Tiber  divided  Ktruria  from  Umbria,  and  the  territories 
of  tiic  Latins  and  Sablnes :  at  present  it  separates  the 
dclegs.  of  Spolcto  and  Rietl  from  tlio  dclog.  of  Viterbo 
and  the  Comarca  di  Itoma. 

Notwithstanding  its  immortality  of  renown,  its  banks 
are  not  generally  picturesque,  and  at  first  sight  it  ge- 
nerally disappoints  strangers.  It  is  muddy,  and  during 
the  Hoods,  to  which  it  is  very  subject,  verifies  the  descrip- 
tion of  llorace :  — 

"  '•iillmu^  flavum  Tllwrlm,  rctortls 
I/.tore  Ktruu'o  viulenttr  uiulls  ; 
Ire  li^t'clum  monumenta  regia.'*  Od.  i.  2. 

But  at  other  times  it  flows  with  a  comparatively  gentle 
current : — 

"  Ad  Icrrnm  Hesperlam  Tenles,  uM  Lydiun  nrva, 
Inter  oiiiiua  vlruin.  lenl  llult  aginliie  Tibri.s." 

.•EiitM,  11.  T.  781. 

It  was  anciently  called  Albula,  and  this  name,  as  well 
as  the  epithet  Jtaviia,  given  it  by  llor.tce  and  other 
writers,  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  yellowish  hue 
of  its  waters,  discoloured  by  the  mud  with  which  they 
are  loaded.  "  Some  travellers,  measuring  its  mass  of 
waters  by  Its  hulk  of  fame,  and  finding  Its  appearance 
inlcrlor  to  their  preconceptions,  have  represented  it  as  a 
petty  and  inslgnlllcaut  streamlet.  However,  though  far 
Inferior  in  breadtli  to  all  the  great  rivers,  yet  as  it  Is 
giMieraily,  from  a  few  miles  above  Uoine  to  the  sea, 
abimt  300  It.  wide  upon  an  avorago*,  it  cannot,  with 
jmtli'e,  l)e  considered  u  contemptible  rill."  {Euslnce, 
li.  2111.,  Svo.  cd.)  And  a  much  higher  authority  than 
I'.iKtace,  Mr.  Maclaren,  says,  that  though  the  Tiber  .it 
Home  lie  not  so  wide  as  the  Clyde  at  C.lasgow,  "  it  is 
deeper,  and  has  certainly  a  l.irger  volume  of  water." 
(Soli\infaTuur,\M.)  ''Above  and  below  the  city  it 
runs  through  groves  and  garilens,  and  waters  the  villas 
and  retreats  of  the  richer  llomans ;  but  beyond  I'ontc 
Molle  it  rolls  through  a  long  tract  of  plains  and  hills, 
fiTllle  and  green,  hut  uncultivated  and  deserted.  Yet 
these  very  banks,  now  all  silence  and  solitude,  were 
ome,  like  those  of  the  Thami^s,  covered  with  life,  acti- 
vity, and  rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not  un- 
friKiueiilly  derorateil  with  palaces.  Plurtbm  prope 
toliii  qiiain  cilcri  in  omnihut  tfrrii  avuu-s  ncrnlilur 
niiiiiilurqiie  villi's.  (Pliii.  Hist.  Kill.  lib.  ill.  .■>. )  Below 
till- lily,  when  It  has  (lassed  the  I  ilia  Mallianri,  it  falls 
again  Into  a  wilderness."  {Kutliicv,  ubi  supra.)  It 
tiTinliiates  In  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Its  two  arms 
Ini losing. the  latila  Sacra  of  the  ancients.  (See  aiile, 
IbiMK,  p.  ''UH. ;  Cramer's  Aitc.  Italy,  1.  210. ;  ilalthews ; 
Diet.  tUvg. ,«!€.) 

riKllirA  (vulg.TKUHA)  nEI.FURGO,"  7V(r /.nnrf 
of  h'ln;"  so  called  from  Its  apparent  volcanoes  by  Its  dls- 
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jaccnt  Islands.  (King  in  Oeog.  Journ.,  vol.  1.)  Lava 
and  other  volcanic  products  ha»e  been  found.  The 
country,  in  many  parts  seems  veil  wooiled,  and  Win- 
ter's bark  (Drymis  Ifiyitcri),  introduced  into  medi- 
cine in  mn,  was  discovered  here.  A  kind  of  birch 
(Belula  antarclica),  witli  a  stem  from  30  to  40  inches  in 
diameter,  is  one  of  the  principal  forest  trees,  and  pro- 
bably other  trees  may  be  found ;  but  the  interior  has 
hitherto  been  very  little  explored.  Giianacoes  and 
foxes  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  wild  animals. 
The  Fuegians  are  a  peculiar  race  of  savages,  in  nearly 
the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  Their  most  striking 
physical  peculiarities  are  a  very  small  low  forehead, 
prominent  brows,  small  eyes,  wide  nostrils,  large  mouth, 
thick  lips,  long  bl.-tck  hair,  and  large  body,  as  compared 
with  the  extremities.  They  go  nearly  naked,  but  smear 
over  their  bodies  with  various  substances  ;  live  in 
wigwams  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  fish,  seals,  and  testacea.  They  are 
occasionally  cannibals,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  objection  to 
any  kind  of  food.  They  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  being  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  and 
availing  themselves  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  the 
N.  of  the  bolas  of  the  Patagonians.  On  tlie  whole,  how- 
ever, they  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  below  many  of 
the  lower  animals  in  respect  of  comfort,  and  to  be  but 
lit'le  above  them  in  sagacity  and  invention.  Their 
language  is  said  to  present  many  alHnities  with  the 
Araucanian.  (For  further  and  numerous  particulars  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Voyages  qf  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle;  Cook;  H'eddcll,  %c.) 
TIGUIS.    See  Euphrates. 

TILBUHG,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  cap. 
cant.,  inthearrond.  of  Bols-le-l>uc,nearthe  Ley,  13.)  m. 
S.W.  Bois-le-Duc.  Pop.  about  11,000.  This  is  (lecidedly 
the  best  built  town  in  the  prov.,  though,  from  lying  out 
of  any  great  road,  it  is  little  visited  by  travellers.  It  has 
3  chu''ches,  a  chapel  and  a  handsome  castle ;  and  has 
very  extrosive  fabrics  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
cassimeres,  &c.  It  sends  3  deputies  to  the  provincial 
states. 

TILSIT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Prussia, 
reg.  Gumbinnen,  cap.  civc.  on  the  Niemeii,  or  Memel, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tilse,  GO  m.  N.E.  Konlgsberg. 
Pop.,  in  1838,  ll,I7y.  It  consists  principally  of  a  long 
and  wide  street,  with  a  few  good-looking  houses.  The 
Niemen,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  1,I.')0  ft.  in  length.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  timbeis  corn,  hemp,  flax,  provisions, 
wax,  leather,  &c.,  sent  down  the  river  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  for  shipment  at  Memel.  The  cutting  of  the  canal 
of  Oglnsky  has,  by  uniting  the  Niemen  with  the  Dniepr, 
efTected  a  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  a 
royal  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  board  of  taxation,  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  leather, 
hardware,  &c. 

This  town  is  famous  In  diplomatic  history  for  the 
treaty  signed  here  on  the  7th  of  July.  1807,  by  France, 
Kiissla,  and  Prussia.  The  conferences  that  led  to  this 
treaty  were  liehl  lietween  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  who 
met,  for  the  first  tinn',  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
in  a  raft  moored  in  the  middle  of^tlie  Niemen,  on  the 
25th  of  .Tune. 

TIMOIl  (THE  EAST),  an  island  of  the  E.  Archlpe. 
I.tgo,  2d  division  (Irawfurri),  principally  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  between  the  123d  and  128th  degrees  of  S.  lat., 
and  the  13th  and  l-Mh  degrees  of  E.  long.,  100  m.  S.E. 
Florls.  and  2('K)  m.  from  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia.  It 
extends  obliquely  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  its  length  being 
esllmalrd  .it  2.')0  in.,  and  its  average  lireadth  at  39  in. 
Horsclulmann.  in  his  edition  of  .Stein's  Handbiich,  esti- 
mates its  area  at  aliout  8,800  sq.  m.,  and  Its  pop.  at 
8(M),(KI0.  The  natives  of  tho  interior  are  Papuan  ne- 
groes ;  the  coasts  are  inhabited  mostly  by  Malays,  (hi- 
nese,  Oiilih,  and  Portuguese,  the  latter  possesslrig  tho 
town  of  Ullll,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island.  Surface 
mountainous,  but  without  volcanoes.  Its  rivers  are 
small  i  and  the  soil  Is,  upon  the  whole,  not  particularly 

.-J  ..... ,1 — -    , fertile.     Sandal-wood  and  wax  are  the  most  valuable 

ciiviTiT  Magellan,  or  M.igalliaens,  a  large  island,  or  |  products ;  about  UMHiOcwt.  a  year  of  the  llist  were  for- 
rnlher  group  of  Islands,  lying  olT  the  S.  extremity  of  nierly  e\n,irted  to  Java.  The  natives  cultivate  rice, 
S.  .Aiiieriia,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Struft  of    maise,  millet,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  ;  rice  and 


Magi'llaii.  Tho  group,  which  extends  between  the  !M 
ami  .'itilh  (legs,  of  S.lat.,  and  the  fUth  and  7Mh  of  W. 
lung  ,  consists  of  King  Charles'  South  Land,  Navarin, 
Ihute.  Clarence,  and  some  other  islands.  Capo  Horn 
fiiniilog  the  most  S.  point.  The  E.  part  of  King 
Charli't'  S.  Land,  Is  low,  with  plains  like  those  of 
I'at.igonla  ;  but  near  Us  W.  side  it  is  traversed  by  moiin- 
tniii  chains  nearly  4,000  ft.  in  height,  covertnl  with 
iii'rpi'liial  mow.  Slate  is  almndnnt,  but  hornblende 
is  mid  to  be  the  prevailing  rmk  here  and  In  all  the  ad- 

♦  Mr.  Mnlllii'wt  (0(«r«,  ,\r.,  p.  7H.1  «ll»«,  "I  tin-  VanW  8.  Angflo,  In 
Hiiiiir,  llii'  lirvKillli  l<  al»ul  lit  Kii||ll<ll  fivl.  Tlili  !•  Il«'  n.nrimrsi 
11  liil  .M  llif  I'c.iiU'  M.illr,  Ihr  liiciillh  lniTflM'«  i  mill  t  m.  aliu<v 
lliinir,  ilui  Tllu-r  II  nearly  iwlre  aa  broail  m  wilhlii  llie  walU. 


malic,  with  the  sugar  of  the  lontar  palm,  and  sago,  are 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  Gold  Is  found  both  In 
grains  and  large  pieces ;  hut  the  alMirlglnes  are  said  to 
nave  a  strong  aversion  to  search  for  it,  and  once  nnissa- 
cred  a  party  of  Dutch,  sent  inland  to  collect  the  metal. 
The  Imports  are  rice,  arrack,  sugar,  tea,  coH'i'O,  lietel 
nut,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Euroiicin  manufactures  ; 
the  duties  on  the  trade  li.ive  lieen  said  to  sulllce  for  the 
keeping  un  of  the  Dutch  establishments  on  the  Island. 
The  Dutch  fixed  themselves  at  Coepaiig,  on  the  S.W. 
coast.  In  1(130  ;  hut  we  learn,  from  reient  accounts,  that 
thev  have  now  all  but  abandoned  Timor  for  S,md«l- 
wood  Island,  nlmiit  *H)  m.  more  to  the  W.,  which 
abounds  with  fertile  and  grassy  plaint  i  «nd  where  the 
aK  2 
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TIMBUCTOO. 


colonlatt  are  much  leu  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives. 

About  300  m.  N.E.  Timor  ii,  Timor  Lant,  an  island 
70  m.  in  length,  by  about  29  m.  aTerage  breadth.  Little, 
however,  is  known  as  to  the  state  of  this  island,  (//a- 
mUton't  E.  I.  Gazeteer,  Ac.) 

TIMBUCTOO,  orTOMBUCTOCa  town  of  Cen- 
tral  Africa,  on  the  S.  burder  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  about  R  m.  N.  from  the  loliba,  or  Niger,  but 
near  one  of  its  arms  or  tributaries,  in  about  lat.  17°  50' 
M.,  long.  3°  iV  W.  Stationary  pop.,  probably  10,000  or 
12,000.  The  cxistenceof  this  city  has  been  long, iscertained; 
but  as  till  recently  it  was  only  known  to  Europeans  by 
vague  reports  and  suspicious  narratives,  the  most 
conflicting  and  contradictory  reports  have  been  made 
res|>ecting  it.  Certainly,  however,  the  ignotum  pro 
tnagniflco  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exempliiied 
than  in  this  instance  ;  the  most  exaggerated  and  un- 
founded statements  having  been  put  forth  respecting  its 
magnitude,  commerce,  and  pop.  These,  however,  have 
now  been  completely  dispelled,  and  Timbuctoo  is  as- 
certained to  be  a  very  poor  town  in  a  wretched  country. 

It  is,  in  fact,  situated  amid  burning  and  moving  sands 
on  the  verge  of  a  morass.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  3  m.  In  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
better  sort  of  houses,  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
are  large,  but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a  ground 
floor.  Each  house  forms  a  square,  coiitJiining  two  inner 
courts,  round  which  are  ranged  the  chambers,  without 
windows  or  chimniea,  and  serving  at  once  for  magazines 
and  bed-rooms.  But  within  and  without  the  town  are 
many  straw  huts  of  a  circular  form,  serving  as  lodgings 
for  the  poor  and  for  slaves,  who  sell  merchandise  fur 
their  masters.  The  streets  are  said  to  t>e  clean,  and 
■ufllciently  wide  to  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast. 
It  has  seven  mosques,  two  of  the  largest  or  which  have 
walls  about  15  ft,  in  height,  and  are  each  surmounte<l  by 
a  tower.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes  of  the  Kis- 
lour  nation ;  but  it  is  also  the  residence  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Moors,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  who  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated 
a  little  property.  The  inhabitants  are  zealous  Moham- 
medans. 

The  trade  of  Timbuctoo,  though  much  exaggerated, 
is  considerable,  it  being  a  station  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween N.  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  and  also  a 
depSl  for  their  produce.  Salt  is,  however,  the  staple 
merchandise  of  the  place.  This  important  article,  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  Soudan,  is  brought  from  the  mines 
uf  Towdeyni,  in  the  desert,  about  335  m.  N.  from  the 
town,  being  conveyed  thither  in  the  form  of  cakes  on  the 
backs  uf  camels.  In  addition  to  salt,  the  caravans  from 
the  BarUary  States  bring  dates,  stuffs  of  European  ma- 
nufacture, with  flre-arins,  gunpowder,  hardware,  glass 
ware,  coral,  toltacco,  paper,  and  other  articles,  wnich 
they  exchange  for  slaves,  gold-dust,,  ivory,  ostrich-fea- 
thers, palm-uil,  gums,  tic.  Owing  to  the  sterility  of  the 
surrounding  country,  all  the  provisioDs  reauired  for  the 
use  of  the  town  have  to  be  brought  from  Jenne,  on  the 
Niger,  about  300  m.  S.S.W.  Timbuctoo.  These  are 
conveyed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  to  Cabra,  whence  they 
are  carried  by  camels,  about  3  m.,  to  the  town.  Jenne, 
according  to  Callli^,  ii  a  more  important,  richer,  and 
more  commercial  town  than  Timbuctoo.  The  Touariks, 
a  warlike  and  savage  tribe,  on  the  twnks  of  the  Niger, 
exact  heavy  duties  on  all  the  commodities  imported  Into 
Cabra,  and  occasionally  commit  extensive  outrages. 
Timbuctoo  is  governed  by  a  negro  governor  or  prince ; 
who  receives  presents,  but  imposes  no  duties  either  on 
the  Inhabs.  or  the  products  brought  to  the  towa.  The 
government  Is,  in  fact,  patriarchal,  and  the  prinoe  Is 
said,  by  Caillie,  to  bo  mild  and  just.  The  slaves,  uf 
whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  well  treated. 

Tiinbut'tou  in  said  to  have  been  foundeil  a.  i>.  1213,  and 
to  have  soon  after  become  the  cap.  of  a  great  Moorish 
monarchy  ( H'alcktuier,  Hfchirchfi  Uiogiaphiquft,  p. 
1..);  and  since  It  ceased  to  enjoy  this  distinction,  its 
trade,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  Iwlleveil  to  have 
greally  declined.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  town 
ill  such  a  situation  should  ever  have  been  the  cap.  of  any 
cunsiderahle  slate  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  accounts  of  its  ancient  have  but  Utile  better  found- 
stion  than  those  of  its  modern  prosperity.  We  liave 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  comineri:e  of 
which  Timbuctoo  Is  one  of  tlie  centres  depends  on  na- 
tural causes  ;  and  that  it  will,  most  probably,  continue 
to  IH  carried  on  in  time  to  come  in  the  same  way  in 
whi<'h  it  has  b<«-ii  carried  on  from  the  remotest  period 
down  to  (III'  present  day.  (.Si-i- vol.  I.  31.)  Hitter,  who 
has  cullei'ted  and  dlaciissed  the  dilTeriMit  accounts  of 
Timbuctoo  published  previuuiiy  tu  that  of  Caiilii,  has 
exaggerated  alike  its  Importance  and  4ts  trade,  and  has 
farther  Indulged  In  some  rather  fanciful  specuiations  as 
tu  the  increase  of  the  latter,  ( Ufnnraiihy  qf  Ajfiia,  Yt. 
trans.,  II.  Nl— 112.)  It  would,  Indeed,  be  easy  to  show 
that  (he  barbarism  of  Africa  depemis  on  natural  and  per- 
manent, and  nut  on  artillcialor  accidental  circumstances  ; 
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and  though  its  commerce  and  civilisation  may,  no 
doubt,  be  materially  increased  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
fair  presumption  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  climate,  the  wants  of  the  natives 
and  their  industry  will  always  be  much  too  limited  to 
admit  of  their  ever  becoming  extensive  demanders  uf 
European  product*.  (See  CaiUie'a  Travels  to  T'/mAuc- 
tou,  ii.  48— 78.,  Eng.  trans.  This  is  not  only  the  most 
recent  but  by  far  the  most  authentic  and  best  account  of 
the  town  that  has  ever  been  published.  See  also,  Walck- 
naer, Hechirches  tur  l'4frique  SeptetUrionale,  paaim., 
for  an  account  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  part 
of  Africa  in  modern  times.) 

TINIAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  see. 

TiNNEVELLY,a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Hindostan,  between  lat. 
8°  and  10°  N.,  and  principally  between  long.  77°  and 
78°  E.,  having  N.  the  district  of  Madura;  E.  and  S.B. 
the  Gulph  of  Manaar,  separating  it  from  Ceylon  ;  and 
S.  W.  and  W.  Travancore,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  chain  of  mountains.  Area,  B.'^iK)  sq.  m.  Pop,,  in 
1836-37 ,  807,964.  ■'  The  face  of  the  country  is  a  little 
undulated,  but  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  interspersed  with  small  hills.  The  lower 
parts  are  well  supplied  with  tanks,  and  aiford  great  quan- 
tities of  rice.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  also  nu- 
merous paddy  fields.  There  are  several  flats  that  run  to 
a  great  distance,  on  which  abundance  of  cotton  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  higher  grounds  are  well  cultivated,  and  covereil 
in  the  season  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry  grain.  S.  of 
Palmacottah,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the 
country  becomes  sandy  and  bare,  covered  in  general  witli 
Palmyra  topes.  Towards  the  E.  coast,  and  all  round  to 
the  S.,  there  are  several  hills  of  red  sand,  with  which  tlie 
atmosphere  is  often  darkened  during  the  windy  season. 
Close  to  the  sea  beach,  all  along  from  Tutacorin  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  small  villages  are  inhabited  by  fishcrnien, 
who  are  all  Christians,  and  several  Uoman  Catholic 
churches  are  situated  close  to  the  sea."  {Madras  Alma- 
nac.) , 

Tinnevelly  is  intersected  by  many  windingrivors,  which 
are  supplied  with  water  bv  both  monsoons.  The  cli- 
mate of  some  parts  is  remarkable.  In  the  H .  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  Madura,  but  in  the  mountains  ou  its  W.  side 
are  several  openings  or  passes,  which,  while  the  rest  uf 
the  country  on  the  E.  slue  of  India  is  parc'icd  un  witli 
heat,  admit  the  cool  winds  prevailing  at  iiiat  period  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Arungnle 
pass,  near  which  Is  Kotalliim,  a  place  of  great  resort  I'ur 
Eiiro|>ean8,  on  account  of  its  bracing  climate. 

Hice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products  of  this  district ; 
the  last,  which  is  of  the  Bourbon  variety.  Is  grown  of  a  sii. 
perior  qiiallty.  Many  fruits,  roots,  and  greens  are  culti- 
vated, but  some  of  the  most  common  Camatic  products 
are  neglected,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  rice  is  im- 
ported from  Travancore.  While  Ceylon  belonged  to  the 
lliitch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  spice  plant.n- 
tions  In  Tinnevelly,  and  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  &c.,  uero 
planted,  but  on  our  acquiring  possession  uf  Ceylon  these 
attempts  were  abandoned.  Tinnevelly  Is  assessed  under 
the  villae|e  system,  but  for  a  lengthened  period  great  Ir- 
regularities attended  both  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue.  (See  Hfp.  on  K.  1.  ^hirs,  18,12,  Am. 
Revenue,   p.  47!),  ;   Hamittun'i  E.  I.  (lax.)    (ireat  lin- 

Croveineiits    have,    however,    been    effected   In    these 
ranches  of  late  years,  and  in  1837-8,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  district  amounted  to  24,l5,l(Hi  rupees. 

Tinnevelly  is  subdivided  Into  II  lalooks  or  circles.  Its 
chief  towns  are,  'llnnevelly,  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the 
collector  and  judge, In  about  lat.  H°  48'  N.,  Ion.  78°  \'  ¥,. ; 
and  Palmcottah,  the  head  military  station,  about  .'im. 
to  the  E.,  where  a  good  many  longcloths,  silks,  muslins, 
Ac,  are  made  for  exportation  to  Madras  ind  elsewhere. 
Iron  is  forged  and  saltpetre  obtained  in  many  parts  oltlie 
district.  The  inhabs.  of  Tinnevelly  appear  to  live  in 
greater  comfort  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  districtt, 
and  their  dwellings  are  mostly  well  constructed,  Muliain- 
inedans  are  few,  and  the  priinltlvo  Hindoo  manners  and 
customs  are  scarcely  anywhere  seen  in  greater  purity, 
(Madras  New  Almanac  i  I'arl.  lieps.^SjC.) 

TIPKKAII,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid.  Benitnl, 
lietween  lat.  23'^  and  24^  :t(l'  N,,  and  the  Olst  and  '.i:id 
degs.  ofK.  long,,  having  N.  Svlhet,  E.  the  Muiinepoor 
territories,  S.  c:hktagong  and  the  sea,  and  W.  tiie  llrali- 
maputra,  separating  it  from  the  distr.  of  Dacca,  Area, 
6,830  sq,  m.  Pop.,  in  1822,  1,372,260.  This  district 
vields  cotton,  rice,  and  betel  nut  of  ii  very  superior  qua- 
lity. Elephants  of  large  size  are  found  in  (he  fiiresti ; 
and  in  (he  S.  salt  is  manufactured.  Tlie  coarse  cotton 
gooils,  tKift.-ies,  coBsaes,  \c.  made  herA  are  diiralile  and 
substantial,  and  were  formerly  exported  In  large  qiiiiiitl- 
tics  by  the  E.  I.  i'ompany  and  by  private  rnerclmiili. 
The  inhabs.  are  similar  In  most  respects  to  those  uf  the 
adjacent  districts  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  thiiiigli  the 
upper  classes  have  adopted  many  Illiitioo  usages,  in  re- 
spect of  pulilic  eilucallun  TiiHTiih  appears  In  he  rx- 
trcinuly  backward.    It  was  acquired  by  the  Uritiih  in 
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TlPPEllARY, 

1765.     Total   land   revenue  (1829-30)  810,417  rupeei. 
(Varl.  Reporlt,  *c.) 

TIPPIiKABY,  an  Inland  co.  oflreland,  prov.  Mun- 
ster,  having  N.  the  Shannon,  hy  which  it  is  separated 
from  Galway  ;  E.  King's  County,  Queen'*  County,  and 
Kilkenny  j  S.  Waterford ;  and  W.  Cork  and  Limerick. 
Area,  1,013,173  acres,  of  which  182,147  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  1 1 ,328  water.  The  mountainouR 
districts  are  in  the  S.  W.  Adjoining  Waterford  and  Cork, 
in  the  S.E.  angle,  is  tiliebhnaman  Mountain;  and  a  chain 
of  mountains  runs  across  the  co.  from  Limerick  to  King's 
County.  The  bog  is  mostly  a  portion  of  the  great  bog  of 
Allen.  With  these  exceptions,  Tinperary  consists  prin- 
cipally of  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  with  a  calcareous 
subsoil,  forming  aa  rich  land  as  is  to  be  met  wi:h  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  Some  very  large  estates,  but  many 
of  a  moderate  size.  Tillage  farms  generally  small,  and 
mostly  held  under  middle-men.  The  con-acre  system  Is 
very  prevalent  In  some  parts  of  this  co.,  as  it  is  indeed  in 
mobt  cos.  of  Ireland,  though  it  be  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  Connnught.  Ily  con-acre  is  meant  a  pernicious 
custom  prevalent  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of 
the  larger  class  of  farms,  of  letting  to  the  peasantry,  or 
cottiers,  small  slips  of  land  varying  from  a  perch  to  half 
an  acre,  for  a  single  season,  to  be  planted  with  potatoes 
or  cropped.  Uld  grass-land  is  frequently  let  out  on  this 
system  ;  and  then  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  be 
paled  and  burned  1  The  rent  of  this  land  is  enormous, 
running  from  71.  to  12/.  or  13/.  an  acre!  Potatoes  are 
invariably  planted  on  con-acre  land  when  it  is  broken  up 
from  grass ;  and  afterwards  It  is  usual  to  take  from  it 
successive  crops  of  corn.  Wherever  this  practice  exists, 
there  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  least  improvement ;  and 
nothing  but  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  could 
enable  it  to  produce  any  thing  under  so  destructive  a 
system.  But,  despite  the  prevalence  of  con-acre,  some 
considerable  Improvements  have  been  elTccted  of  late 
years,  in  the  introduction  of  improved  implements  and 
improved  stock,  the  extension  of  green  crops,  &e.  Graz- 
ing, however,  was  formerly,  and  still  Is,  the  principal 
eniployment  In  Tipporary.  The  native  Irish  breed  of  long- 
horned  cattle  attain  to  a  very  large  size,  and  are  found 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  co.  Many  thousands 
are  annually  exported.  There  are  also  muny  fine  flocks  of 
long-woolled  sheep.  Average  rent  of  land.  17s.  HJrf.  an 
acre.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  in- 
stead of  being  improved  with  the  improvements  that  are 
admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  agrioultiire,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  more  depressed  now  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  extreinelV  turbulent,  and 
agrarian  outrages  are  probably  more  frequent  in  this 
than  in  any  other  Irish  co,  1  he  manufacture  of  broad 
cloth  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Carrick, 
but  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  Tipperary  has  c  pper 
and  le.id  mines,  coal,  slate,  &c.  Exclusive  uf  the  ihan- 
un,  the  principal  ir/er  Is  the  Kuir.  It  contai  s  10 
baronies  and  ISti  pars.,  and  returns  4  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  v.. ;  2  b»'ing  for  the  co.,  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of 
Clnninel  and  Cashel.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in 
IKI9-4I),  4,143.  In  1831,  Tinperary  had  C0,264  inliab. 
houses  ;  (>6,3U8  families  ;  .-uid  4n2,.')(<3  Inhabs.,  of  whom 
1117,713  were  males,  ami  204,8.')0  females. 

Tii'PEHAHV,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 
rap.  of  the  above  co,,  near  the  Arra,  an  affluent  of  the 
Suir,  23  m.  S.K.  Limerick.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,!)72.  It  Is 
well  paved  and  cleaned  under  the  superintendence  of 
C(nnmissloner8,  and  is,  for  an  Irish  town,  pretty  well 
built.  "Tipperary,"  says  Inglis,  "is  most  agreeably 
situated,  in  a  fine  undulating  smiling  countrv,  and  within 
a  lew  miles  of  a  beautilVil  range  of  liills,  whleli  divides  the 
cos.  of  Tipperary  and  Liinerlek.  Tipperary,  though  In- 
ronsiilerable  in  size  to  bear  the  name  ol  the  co.,  is  rather 
a  flourishing  town:  and  is  what  a  mercantile  traveller 
would  call  '  a  good  little  town.'  There  Is  no  town  west- 
ward nearer  than  Limerick,  and  there  is,  consoqm'ntly, 
a  busy  retail  trade,  the  result  of  country  wants.  There 
is  also  a  good  weekly  market,  which  makes  Tipperary  the 
driidl  of  agrlc  Itural  produce  for  a  range  of  12  or  l.t  m. 
rnuiid.  Hut,  notwithstanding  the  better  circumstances 
iif  the  tradesmen,  I  found  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  little  better  than  elsewhere.  Wages  were  only  M. 
A  day,  without  diet,  and  there  Is  nothing  approaching  to 
constant  employment  for  the  population.  Kuorinuua 
rents,  varying  from  2/.  I0».  to  41.,  are  paid  for  wretched 
eablns  in  ihe  suburbs."  (I.  p.  120.)  Tipperary  has  atiar, 
eluirili,  a  lloin.  Catli.  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting, 
hiiuse,  schools  on  the  foundation  of  K.  Smith,  a  market- 
house,  a  barrack,  and  a  bridewell.  Petty  sessions  are 
lii'lil  on  Thursdays.  A  chief  police  magistrate  resides 
here.  Markets  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Kairs, 
April  ,'i.,  .Iiine  24.,  Oct.  10.,  and  Dee.  10.  Post-ofllce 
revenue.  In  I8;10,  72li/.  ^  In  I8;t(i,  I.Oiiii/.  Branches  of  the 
NatliiiiJil  and  Agricultural  Banks  were  opened  In  I83.t. 

11  llllOOl' (native  Tirahhiicli).  a  district  of  British 
Inilia.  presld.  Bengal,  prov.  Haliar,  la'tween  lat.  2.^"  and 
■.!7  '  N  ,  and  lon^^  N.^^  and  87'^  K.  s  having  N.  Nepaiil,  E. 
ruriieali,  W.  Sarun,  and  S ,  Bhaugulpore  and  the  Ciangei, 
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which  separates  It  from  the  districts  of  Bahar  and  Patna. 
Area,  7,732  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1822, 1,C97,700.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  well  watered;  the  climate  is  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  districts  more  to  the  S.  In  the 
N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  but  Tirhoot 
generally  is  well  cultivated,  principally  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  British  settlers.  Mr.  liobertson  says,— 
"  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  district  without  being 
struck  with  its  high  state  of  culture,  and  the  quantity  of 
forest  land  which  has  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  but  for  the  fundi 
of  the  indigo  planters,  who  raised  Indigo  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  previously  given  up  to  corn."  (Evidence 
bejore  the  Lords,  1330.)  Tirhoot  is  one  of  the  principal 
districts  in  India  for  the  growth  of  Indigo;  besides '.vhlch, 
sugar,  opium,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  rice,  &u.,  are  iti 
chief  vegetable  products,  and  great  quantities  of  salt- 
petre are  procured  from  the  soil.  It  also  supplies  great 
numbers  of  cavalry  and  other  horses.  Timber  abounds 
ill  the  N,,  but  is  of  little  utility  from  the  absence  of  roads 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  rivers.  Total  land-revenue,  in 
1829-30, 1 ,560,.563  rupees.  Tirhoot  appears  to  have  formed 
an  Independent  Hindoo  principality  till  1237.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Delhi  in  1325,  and  acquired  by  the 
British  in  I76.'j.    ( Hamillou's  E.  I.  Gax.,  Scr.) 

TIRLEMONT  (Hemish  7'AiVn«t),atown  of  Belgium, 
prov.  S.  Brabant,  arrond.  Louvain,  II  m.  S.E.  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  Pop.,  in  1836,  7,996.  Its  extensive, 
but  now  dismantled  walls  enclose  a  large  extent  of 
ground  not  built  on,  with  a  large  square,  in  which  is  the 
ancient  town  hall,  church,  &c.  It  has  manufactures  of 
wr'ollen  cloths,  flaiinel,  and  hosiery,  oil,  soap,  earthen- 
w.ire,  paper,  and  sadlery,  with  potteries,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, &c.  It  was  formerly  much  more  populous  and 
thriving,  having  be^n  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  Brabant ;  but  being  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Dutch,  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  it  suffered  greatly  in  consequence,  li  sends  2 
deputies  to  the  prov.  states,  and  2  oUiers  are  sent  by  Its 
districts. 

TITCHFIELD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  div.  Portsdown,  bund,  lichborne  ;  on 
the  Titchfield  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Southampton 
Water,  7J  m.  E.S.E.  Southaui|]iton.  Area  of  par.,  I5,<j60 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  .3,712.  The  town  is  small,  but  well  . 
built,  and  is  the  residence  of  roany  families  of  respecta- 
bility. A  part  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  VVilliain  of  Wykeham,  In  the  14th  century,  and  other 
parts  are  still  more  ancient.  The  living,  a  vicarage 
worth  '2*j61.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  H.  P.  Delme,  Esq. 
There  is  an  Independent  meeting-house,  and  a  charity 
school  for  24  children.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  Titchfield  House  in  which  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  in  1647,  built  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  on  the  site  of  u  former 
Premcmstratensian  abbey ;  but  the  mansion  is  now  nearly 
dilapidated,  the  enir.uice  g,iteway  and  the  stables  being 
the  only  extant  remains.  Titchfield  gives  the  title  of 
marquis  to  the  Bentinek  family.  Markets,  on  Fridays. 
Fairs,  Mar.  9.,  May  14.,  Sep.  2,").,  and  Doc.  7. 

TITICACA  (LAKE  OF).  This  lake,  the  largest  and 
most  elevated  of  the  S.  American  continent,  is  partly 
comprised  In  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  partly  In  that  of 
Peru  :  being  enclosed  by  the  Cordilleras  S.  of  the  table- 
land of  Cuzco,  and  extendingchiefly  between  lat.  15°  and 
17°  S.,  and  long.  C9°  and  71"  VV.,  about  135  m.  S.E. 
Cuzco.  Its  outline  Is  very  irregular,  being  divided  by  a 
niimb<'j'  of  headlands  Into  a  main  body,  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  three  subsidiary  portions,  lis  area  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  I'entlancI  at  4,000  sq.  m.,  and  Its  height 
above  the  ocean  at  12,795  ft.  I  It  is  said  to  be  In  many 
places  nearly  IWO  ft,  in  depth.  It  contains  many  siuhII 
mountainous  islands,  and  from  the  largest,  at  Its  S.E. 
extremity,  the  lake  has  received  its  name,  which  signifies 
"  the  Leaden  Mountain."  This  Island  is  3  leagues  In 
length  liy  1  In  width,  and  about  I  m.  from  the  shore.  It 
is  mostly  uncultivated,  but  very  fertile:  and  on  It 
tradition  jilaccs  the  first  appearance  of  Manco  Capac. 
(I'lntlanri,  in  Geog.  Joum.,  v.  82.)  The  island  was 
consequently  held  In  great  veneration:  a  temple  was 
erected  on  It  by  the  succeeding  Incas,  in  which  a  great 
(leal  of  wealth  is  said  to  have  been  accumulated ;  and 
this,  it  is  alleged,  was  thrown  Into  the  lake  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Spaniards  becoming  masters  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Pentland  states  that  numerous  Peruvian  ruins  are  still 
found  on  the  Island. 

The  Lake  of  Titlcaca  receives  several  rivers,  its  only 
visible  outlet  being  the  Desagu.idero,  which  flows  S., 
and  Is  soon  afterwards  lost  in  the  Lake  of  Paria,  Its 
waters,  though  not  very  potable,  abound  with  fish  ;  and 
sudden  squalls  and  storms  render  Its  navigation  rather 
dangerous,  "  The  low  banks  of  the  lake  are  'incd  with 
rushes,  which  are  here  of  great  utilily,  being  employed 
for  aliuiist  as  many  purposes  as  the  bamboo  In  the  E. 
The  huts  of  the  poor  are  made  of  rushes  ;  as  also  mats 
for  the  floor,  and  bed  covers.  The  boats  used  lui  the  lake 
are  also  made  of  rushes  twisted  together ;  the  rudder 
3  E  i 
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and  the  mast  only  boini;  of  wood.  These  l>oats  are  fre- 
quently made  with  Kr^at  tastfi  and  ingenuity  ;  the  larger 
vtinturo  to  some  dlstunco  from  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
which,  even  in  calm  weatlier,  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
swell."  ( Miyen,  IMse  urn  die  Erde.;  Mod.  Trav.,  Sfc.) 
TIVEKTON,  apart,  and  mun.  bor.,  town,  and  jar. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tiverton,  on  the  Exe, 
wlicru  It  i>  Joined  by  the  Loman,  13  in.  N.  by  E.  Exeter, 
and  154  m.  W.  8.W.  London,  Area  of  par.,  which  is 
identical  with  the  pari,  bor.,  about  20,000  acres.  Pop., 
in  IH31,  U,7(iU.  'I'hn  town  is  situated  partly  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between,  and  partly  on  the  opposite  banks  of,  the 
two  rivers,  each  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It 
linearly  1  m.  in  length,  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  by  about  5 fur.  in 
its  greatest  breadth  :  it  consists  chleHy  of  several  toler- 
ably broad  and  well-paved  streets,  running  N.and  S.  on 


both  sides  the  Exe,  and  mostly  joining  Fore  Street,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  at  riglit  angles.  The  more  narrow 
lanes  and  streets  are  S.of  Fore  Street 


Tiverton  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  watered  by  small 
streams  from  a  brunch  of  the  i^oman,  called  the  Town  leet. 
(Bound.  Hep.)  On  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  are 
the  remains  of  the  castle,  a  conspicuous  object,  occupy- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground.  This  fortress  was  erected 
in  the  rcign  of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  theCourtcnays,  Earls  of  IJevon :  in  the 
civil  wars  it  was  garrisoned  by  tlic  rm'alists,  but  niter  a 
short  siege  was  taken  by  Fairfax.  Tlie  churcli,  on  an 
eminence  near  tlic  rastic.  Is  reckoned  the  finest  eccle- 
iiastieal  ediHco  in  the  co.,  after  Exeter  cathedral.  It 
has  a  tower  1 10  ft.  in  heigiit,  and  Is  chiefly  in  tlie  per- 
pendicular style,  thougli  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  an  enriched  Norman  donrw.iy.  A 
chapel,  huiil  by  a  merchant  named  Oreenway,  in  1.')I7,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  gnrgeous  style  o(  ornament  whicii 
then  prevailed.  I'lu.'  ci^iiing  is  coved,  and  has  tracery 
and  rich  pendants ;  like  many  works  of  that  time,  tlio 
design  is  better  than  the  exi^ctitioo.  The  cliurch  has 
some  rlcii  screen-work.  (Hickman's  Oolhic  Archit.) 
In  the  nave  are  some  curious  nnmumental  inscriptions  ; 
and  the  pulpit,  which  was  probably  made  about  the  time 
of  Charles  11.,  is  ornamentcHi  with  the  arms  of  many 
Devontiiire  families  painted  in  separate  compartments. 
Tiie  altar-piece  is  a  ricli  painting  of  I'etcr  di.'livered  I'rum 
'  prison. 

Tiverton  consists  of  several  ecclesiastical  divisions. 
Clare,  I'Itt,  and  Tideinne  cpmrters,  or  pi>rtiiins,  arc  all 
rectories.  In  (he  joint  patronage  of  the  Earl  iil  llarrowl>y, 
8ir  W.  Carew,  Sir  It.  Vivian,  inid  the  Hev.  W.  Spurway  ; 
the  ni-tt  value  ol  Clare  rinrtory  lieing  4.j2/.,  of  I'itt  with 
Cove  (i7.V.,  and  of  Tideome  TiU.  a  year.  A  iiandsomo 
m(Mlern  cliapel-ofeaKe  lias  been  erected,  at  uliirii  each 
of  the  portldiiists  otllciates  in  turn.  Tliere  .ne  various 
mceting.hi)ii»c8,  a  spaciiins  market-house  built  in  KM), 
a  corn  markit.  town-hall,  bridewell,  assembly  and  sub- 
scription reading-rooms,  a  neat  llieatrc,  Ke. 

Tiverton  has  numerous  charities.  A  free  grammar- 
■ch<M>i,  In  .'in  aneii'ni  and  veneral>le  stone  eilillee,  founded 
and  endowed  Ity  a  rich  clothier  of  tlie  town,  named  Kliin- 
dell,  ill  H!'>4,  has  now  an  income  of  nearly  700/.  a  year. 
It  furnishes  instruction  for  ITiO  hoys,  and  sends  (i students 
to  eiliwr  of  the  universllies,  and  I  to  Ualiol  college,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  it  has  'i  exiiibitlons  of  DO/,  a  year  earh,  besidt- s 
other  schoLirsiiips.  AiiotiiiT  free  school  was  loinuied  by 
It.  Chilcott  in  Hill,  ami  there  are  sei'-nU  minor  schools 
of  a  similar  kiiul.  Tiio  almshouses  for  <.l  poor  men, 
founded  liy  (Jreenway  'n  iW.).  have  an  income  of  nearly 
200/.,  and  Ihe  market  trust  iminey  distribuled  t<i  tile  poor 
by  tiiec<>r|i<iralloii  amounts  to  331!/.  ayear.  Tlie  aggregate 
liu'iime  ot  the  various  liiarities  of  'llverton  is  estimated 
by  tlie  chanty  eommlssioiiers  at  2,000/.  a  year.  (  DineKt  nf 
I'liarilfi  HifiH.)  Tiie  in;iimlaeture  ol  lace  einiiloys  Irom 
1,'ilKl  til  I,.'i00  people.  The  town  was  at  one  period  famous 
for  its  lialzes,  serges,  plain  cioliis.  kerseys,  and  other 
woiilli'ii  goods,  and  even  M  iali^  as  iiil2  was  regarded  as 
the  head  manufu-turiiig  town  in  llie  W.of  Kngland  ;  but 
its  mannl'aclnres  reei'ived  a  severe  lilow  from  a  most  des- 
tructive tire,  wliieli  oeciirred  on  tlie  .'ith  ol' August,  1012, 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovered,  and  tiie  liitrodnction 
of  Norwich  stuffs,  in  the  middle  of  the  List  century,  com- 
pleted its  decline.  At  present  tiie  woollen  manufacture 
employs  only  a  few  bands.  The  town  supplies  an  exten- 
sive rural  dislrirt,  but  Its  trade  is  not  said  to  lie  increasing. 
In  IK.H,  a  few  small  houses  of  .V.  or  >U.  rent  were  tlie 
only  class  of  buiidingt  III  progress  in  tin- town  ;  and.  on 
the  whole,  It  may  lie  said  to  lie  statiiniary.  (Hound.  Hep. 
and  Mun.  Corp.  ,4ppendit,  i.) 

Tiverton  is  now  diviile'l  iotti  3  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  ."iotiier  aldermen,  and  \H  councillors.  It  h.is 
a  coaimlition  of  tiie  peace,  and  a  ciiiirt  ol  nrord  for  civil 
actions  to  tile  amount  of  100/.  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  A 
Jail  with  n  cells  was  built  alHMit  3.'>  years  since.  The 
llonndary  Act  maiii-  no  change  in  tiie  limits  of  Ihe  pari, 
and  mun.  bor  ,  wliich,  as  already  stated, are  co-exteiislvu 
with  liie  p.ir,  Tiverton  was  imorporaled  by  .lames  I. 
wiioalsoconlerrad  im  It  Ihe  iiriviieKenf  sending  i  nieins, 
to  tb»  II.  vf  C,  the  rlKl't  ut  oivctiun,  down  tu  thn  Ke- 
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form  Act,  being  vested  in  the  corporation,  consisting  of 
26  individuals,  lieg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  496.  Corp. 
revenue,  in  1840,  010/.  Markets,  Tues.  and  Sat.,  and  a 
large  cattle  market  on  the  2d  Tues.  In  each  mo.  Fairs, 
Tues.  after  Whitsuntide  and  Sep.  29. 

TIVOLI  (an.  Tibur),  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
comarca  of  Kome,  on  a  steep  ridge,  on  the  Teverone 
(an.  Anio),  18  m.  E.  by  N.  Rome.  Pop.  6,000.  In  an- 
tiquity, Tibur  was  to  Rome  what  Richmond  is  to 
London ;  but  though  in  a  magnificent  and  highly  salu- 
brious situation,  the  modern  town  is  dirty  and  disagree- 
able, with  narrow,  steep,  and  ill-paved  streets,  and 
Inferior  houses.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  some  other 
churches.  Tibur  or  TlvoU,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Italy,  derives  its  entire  interest  from  the 
classical  associations  connected  with  its  ancient  name, 
its  scenery,  and  its  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Teverone, 
coming  here  to  the  edge  of  the  clifl's  that  separate  its 
valley  from  tiie  Campagna,  is  precipitated  downwards 
in  a  series  of  cascades,  the  beauty  of  wiiicii  has  been 
admired  from  tho  age  of  Horace  down  to  the  present 
time. 

^"  Me  nee  tam  patiens  Lacedcemon, 
Nee  t'lin  Larissffi  iierrusslt  eainpus  opimte, 

QuRin  (lonius  Aitmiluie  resotiaiitU, 
Kl  uriEceim  Anio,  et  Tihurni  lueus,  et  uda, 
Mobilibus  iioiiiaria  rivis." 

Hor.,  lib.  I.  Od.  vii.  y.  10 

In  modern  times,  the  upper  or  principal  fall  waj,  in  a 
great  degrt'e,  artificial,  from  tho  water  having  lieen  pre- 
cipitated over  an  embankment  tiiat  had  been  formed  to 
dam  up  the  river.  In  IH26,  however,  one  of  those  dc- 
structive  Hoods  that  occasionally  occurred  in  antiquity 
(Plin.  Epist.,  lib,  viil.  17.),  as  well  as  in  our  own  times, 
swept  away  the  wiiole  of  this  embankment,  along  with  a 
ciiurcli  and  some  contiguous  houses,  so  that  tlie  U|ipcr 
fall  was  nearly  destroyed;  at  the  same  time  tliat  a 
branch  of  tiio  river  whicli  ran  through  tlie  town  was 
dried  up.  Hut  new  channels  iiave  been  since  cut,  by 
which,  we  believe,  the  river  lias  been  again  precipitated 
down  a  lofty  fall. 

In  tiie  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  overhanging 
one  of  the  cascades,  is  the  classical  ruin  of  a  temple, 
supposed  to  be  either  that  of  the  Sibylla  Tiburlina  or 
of  Vesta,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This 
beautiful  structure  is  a  rotunda,  22  ft.  11  in.  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  an  open  portico  of  composite  columns. 
Though  exposed  to  tiie  weather,  witiiout  any  ronf  or 
covering,  it  is  better  preserved  than  might  liave  been 
expectcil.  "  It  derives,"  says  Eustace,  "  much  intrinsic 
merit  from  its  size  and  proportions,  but  it  is  not  ar- 
chitectural merit  alone  whicli  gives  it  its  principal  in- 
terest. Placed  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  bank,  it  is  sus- 
pendiHl  over  the  prieceps  Anio,  and  the  domus  rcwnanlis 
of  the  Naiads ;  Augustus  and  Meecenas,  Virgil  and 
Horace,  have  reposed  under  its  columns  ;  it  has  sur- 
vived the  empire,  and  even  the  language  of  its  founders ; 
.ind  after  1,«(I0  years  of  storms  and  tempests,  of  revolu- 
tions and  barbarism,  it  still  exiiibits  its  fair-proportiunid 
form  to  tile  eye  of  tlic  traveller,  and  claims  at  once  liis 
applause  and  admiration."  (Classical  Tour,  ii.  232.  8vo. 
ed.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that  an  English 
nnbleinaii,  the  late  Earl  of  Ilristoi,  obtained  permission 
from  th(!  auth<iritics  at  Tivoli  to  take  down  and  carry 
»'..,.y  tills  classical  ruin,  in  the  view  of  setting  it  up  again 
in  his  park  in  England  !  Luckily  the  desecration  was 
pi^vented  by  the  iiiterl'erence  of  the  Papal  government. 

Near  this  temple  are  the  remains  of  another,  now  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  church  of  St  George,  and  an  inn  in 
tiie  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  whence  Augustus  borrowed  tin;  treasure  col- 
lected by  the  piety  of  ages.  Hut,  besides  these,  little  re. 
mains  (if  the  ancient  Tibur.  Rut  though  its  leinplus 
and  its  tiieatres  iinve  crumbled  into  dust,  its  orcharils, 
its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  bloom  and  lliinrish 
in  unfading  beauty.  The  declivities  in  its  vicinity 
were  anciently  interspersed  with  siilendid  villas,  tin; 
fivourito  residences  of  tilt  reliiied  and  luxurious  citizens 
of  Rome,  .\iniing  these  may  be  enumerated  the  villas  nf 
Sallnst,  Min'enas,  Tibnilus,  Varus,  Atticus,  Cassiiis, 
llrntus,  &c.  Tlie  existing  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  lieen  the  villa  <if  iMn'Ccnas  sutliciently  attest  its  an- 
cient niagniticence ;  hut  probalily  the  modern  villa 
(/' /■.'.</(H,vi',  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  ruins, 
in  the  ifilli  century,  by  a  Cardinal  d'Estc,  exceeds  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  that  of  tiie  minister  and  favourite  iiftiio 
iniutcr  of  the  Uoniaii  world  !  Horace,  who  has  over  anJ 
over  again  expressed  liis  admiration  of  Tibiir,  is  supposed 
to  iiave  liad  a  villa  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  ruins  in  a 
deligiitfiil  sitimtlcni  are  pointed  out  as  those  of  his  resi- 
dence,    Itut.notwitiistaniiiiig  tiiestati nt  of  Suetonius 

to  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed,  in  tills  instance,  to  agree 
in  opinion  with  Eustace,  tli<it  tiie  probaiiilitics  are.  timt 
the  poet  was  not  really  master  of  a  Tiburtiiie  villa,  and 
tliat  all  his  aiiusloni  tu  the  grallflcationi  he  experienced 
In  tho  yruvei  and  itreuni  of  Tibur  — 
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TOBAGO. 

— ~-  "  circa  nemus,  uvidique 
Tlburis  rlpas  operosa  piirvus 
Carmina  Hugo." 

J/or.,1ib.  ir.  Od.ii.  T.30. 

may  be  explained  by  his  frcauent  visits  to  the  villas  of 
Ma;ccniis  and  his  other  friends. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  that  two  con- 
vents, which  raise  their  white  towers  above  the  dark  green 
shade  of  the  olive  trees,  are  now  the  most  striking  struc. 
tiires  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoll ;  and  that  monks 
loiter  away  their  worthless  existence  under  the  shades 
where  Virgil  and  Horace  elaborated  their  immortal 
works  1  (Besides  the  works  already  referre<l  to,  see  Cell's 
Topography  qf  the  Country  round  Rmne,  art.  Tibur  j 
Wood's  Letters,  ii.  61. ;  Matthews'  Diary  qf  an  Invalid, 
p.  238.,  ^c.) 

TOBAGO,  one  of  the  W.  I,  Islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain;  In  lat.  about   11"  15' N.,  and  long.  60°  40' W., 
10  m.  N.E.  Trinidad,  and  82  m.  S.E.Grenada.     Area, 
.')7,408  acres.     Pop.  I3,7(X).     "  It  is  32  m.  in  length  and 
12  in  breadtli,  on  tho  N.  extremity  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  from  the  sea  appears  like  a  mass  of  dark 
abrupt  precipices.     Towards  the  K  and  W.  the  ground 
descenils  Into  a  succession  of  conical  hills  and  ridges  of  no 
great  elevation,  which,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  terini- 
nate  in  broken  plains  and  low  lands.    The  E,  district 
is  also  mount.ilncnis.    The  soil  In  the  valleys  is  generally 
a  rich  dark  mould,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  rivulets.    Cultivation  being  for  the  most 
part  conlined  to  a  portion  of  the  low  lands  near  the  sea 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  isl.,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is 
still  in  a  state  of  nature,  tlie  high  grounds  covered  with 
iorests,  the  deep  ravines  choked  up  with  vegetation,  and 
tlie  bottoms  ot   the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not 
possessing  free  drainage,  generally  of  a  wet  marshy  cha- 
riicter.   '1  he  climate  and  seasons  here  are  much  the  same 
as  at  Trinidad,  only  rather  more  humid ;  but  wc  possess 
no  measurement  of  rhe  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  an- 
niiaiiy.     In  some  of  the  low  grounds,  excluded  from  the 
iiilliience  of  the  breeze,  the  heat  Is  described  as  being  ex- 
ceodingly  oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the 
cap.,  which  lies  at  the  toot  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
isLind.    The  troops  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  more  mode- 
rate temperature,  being  quartered  in  Fort  King  George, 
on  tlie  summit  of  the  hill  above  Scarborough,  where  the 
licat  is  modilied  by  a  constant  breeze,  and  the  mean  temp. 
of  the  year  does  not  exceed  79°  Fah.     On  the  average  of 
the  20  years  ending  18H6,the  mortality  amounted  to  about 
\Xi  per  thousand  of  the  white,  and  M  per  tliousand  of  the 
lilacK  troops.annually,  the  former  being  nearly  double  the 
rate  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Windward  and 
Leeward  command.    But  as  the  climate  has  bv  no  means 
all'ected   the  blacks  In    any  corresponding  degree,  the 
licatlis,  on  the  whole,  arc  considerably  less  tlian  at  most 
of  tlie  other  st.itions."  (TuUuch's  Keport  on  the  Health  oj 
Ihc  Troops  in  the  IV.  Intlies.)     Th's  island  is  beyond  the 
riingo  of  tlie  hurricanes  ;  though  Grenada,  at  so  short  a 
ilistuuce,  is  ns  subject  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Antilles. 
Toliago  produces  ahnost  every  kind  of  plant  that  grows 
in  tlie  Antilles,  besides  many  common  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  S.  America.    It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
kIvi'ii  Its  name  to  the  narcotic  plant  tobacco,  now  so 
widely  dilfiiscd  ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  I'ouiidatiiin  whatever  for  this  opinion,  and  that  tobacco 
isa  word  of  Mexican  origin.  (Xouvclle Espagne,  iii.  ."lO., 
2iir(l.)     Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  pease,  beans,  figs,  pine- 
apples, and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  grown,  as  well 
as  potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  'urnips,  onions,  manioc,  &c. 
Horses,  cows,  asses,  sheen,  deer,  *ie.,  probably  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  wild  hogs  are 
very  ahiindant. 

'1  lie  principal  Imports  Into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  To- 
bago, during  the  three  years  ending  with  I83U,  were 
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{          ArtU'les  ami  QunnlUics. 

18,17. 

1838.     {      1839. 

Smuat  (unretinetl)    •        -    cwl. 
Itiini      -        •           -        •    Iji'lls. 
.M(il;uises        •           •        -    oo. 
i    ro.„»             -           -        -     lb. 

!I0,ISII'^ 

3J1,77!) 

R,«7 

lll,'<'^li 

71, MI    1    (ifi.'JH 

Ma.lll      !i|ij,.',45 

7,181          4,Ul'i 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  Into  Tobago 
finiii  the-  U.  Kingdom  usually  amounts  to  from  Oi.OOO/. 
to  75,1X10/.  a  year. 

ToliaK'o  has  Its  governor,  council  of  n  mems.,  and  ho.  of 
nsseiiihly  of  Ifi  mems..  whoso  powers  arc  similar  to  those 
of  Jamaica.  It  is  dlvide<l  Into  7  pars.  No.  of  pupils  In 
1^  piililic  schools,  in  IK«l,  l,U4i.  No. of  militia  In  do., 
■i'M)  men.  The  sum  awardi-d  by  government,  in  IH3,^, 
fur  the  manumission  of  slaves  In  Tobago  amounted  to 
■I\-\,(rAt.  This  island,  whicli  was  discovered  by  Coluin- 
Ims  In  HUM,  was  colonized  lirst  by  the  Dutch,  and  next 
by  tlie  t'ourlaiidcrs.  It  was  cedrd  to  Great  Britain 
hv  France  In  I7«:t ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  I'rench  in 
17NI,  who  retained  possi'ssicni  ol  the  island  till  I7!i:i, 
since  which  It  has  belonged  to  i:nKlaiid.  (I'arl.  Jii' 
poils.SiC.) 


TOBOLSK,  a  very  large  government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  great 
river  Obi,  or  the  country  between  the  50th  and  73d  degrees 
of  N.  lat.  and  the  COth  and  HOth  of  K.  long.,  having  E.  the 
COY.  Yeniseisk,  S.  that  of  Tomsk  and  tlie  Kirghiz  territ., 
W.  the  govs,  of  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Archangel,  and 
N.  the  sea  of  Kara,  gulph  of  Obi,  &c.  The  area  may 
amount  to  from  000,000  to  1,000,000  sq.m. ;  and,  in  1838, 
the  pop.  was  estimated  at  685,000.  Except  on  its  S.  and 
W.  frontiers.  It  is  almost  every  where  level,  or  but  a 
slightly  waving  plain,  tiiongh  varying  greatly  In  point 
of  fertility.  From  lat.  58°  or  GO"  to  lat.  05°  or  GG",  the 
country  is  generally  occupied  by  vast  forests  of  flr  and 
birch  ;  from  the  woody  region  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  country,  a  low  plain  called  the  Tundra,  is  the  most 
sterile  imaginable,  consisting  of  all  but  lioundless  moors 
and  morasses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  some 
stunted  shrubs,  and  occupied  by  only  a  few  Ostiak 
tribes,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  the  chase  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  Such  is  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
that  this  ))ortion  is  usually  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
for  about  9  months  of  the  year  ;  and  during  the  other 
months,  ice  is  always  found  at  a  little  distance  below  the 
surface. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  woody  region,  or  between 
about  lat.  ."iso  or  C0°  on  the  N.,  and  54°  or  .^3°  on  the  S., 
Is  the  agriculturiti  portion  of  the  government,  including 
extensive  tracts  watered  by  the  Irtish,  a  part  of  the  Ishim, 
and  the  I'obol.  Though  not  generally  fertile,  this  dis- 
trict comprises  some  very  productive  tracts,  and  it  has  a 
consideralile  number  of  towns,  though  few  of  them  be  of 
any  great  size.  Even  in  this  part  of  tlie  government,  the 
climate  is  very  severe  ;  for,  though  the  summer  heats  be 
sometimes  oppressive,  they  are  but  of  short  duriition,  and 
the  winters  are  long  and  excessively  cold.  live,  oats, 
barley,  .ind  buckwheat  arc  the  principal  crops.  Between 
the  agricultural  district  and  the  mountains  separating  the 
government  from  the  country  of  the  Kirghizes  is  the 
very  extensive  tract  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  from  its 
being  in  part  traversed  by  that  river  and  Its  affluents. 
Except  along  the  river  banks,  it  is  mostly  sterile  ;  and  in 
extensive  tracts  tlie  soil  is  covered  with  a  salt  etUor- 
escence. 

Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Oural  chain  ;  and  gold  and  silver  are  pro- 
duced both  there  and  in  the  Altai.  At  Cutherinen- 
burg,  Koiyv.in,  and  Barnaoul,  are  extensive  forges; 
and  soap  unil  tallow-works,  tanneries,  mat-manufac- 
tories. Sec,  are  found  in  different  parts :  but  the  com- 
merce of  the  government  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  manul'acturiiig  industry.  Except  the  clergy,  and  per- 
sons in  the  government  employment,  all  the  inliabs.  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  trame,  exchanging  their  sable 
and  other  furs,  cattle,  cassia,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  and 
game,  witii  tlie  liussian  traders  for  corn,  flour,  hard- 
ware, &c.  The  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Toumen,  and 
the  principal  towns  in  the  S.  and  W.,  send  every  sum- 
mer boats  laden  with  flour  and  other  provisions,  by  way 
of  tlie  Irtish  and  Obi,  to  lierezov,  and  the  other  small 
tov»'ns  in  the  N.,  which  return  with  cargoes  of  ttsh,  and 
with  valuable  furs,  procured  from  the  Ostlaks  and  other 
tribes.  Tliese  furs  are  afterwards  partly  sent,  with  soap, 
tallow,  and  hides,  to  the  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod  ;  partly 
to  the  Kirghiz,  to  be  bartered  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
cotton  goods,  obtained  through  llochara  ;  and  partly  to 
Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  tliey  arc  ex- 
changed for  tea,  silk  fabrics,  and  other  Chinese  products. 
The  government,  in  common  with  tlie  rest  ol^  Siberia, 
lies  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  with  resiiect  to 
water  communication  ;  the  frozen  shores  of  its  N.  coast 
are  inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  Its  rivers, 
though  equal  In  magnitude  to  any  belonging  to  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  covered  with  Ice  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  mode  of  travelling,  and 
conveying  goods  throughout  a  great  portion  of  tlic  go- 
vernment is,  as  in  tlie  N.  part  of  Europe,  in  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs  or  reln-deer. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Captain  Cochrane  agree  In  representing 
the  Tartar  villages  in  the  agricultural  part  of  tlie  goviMii- 
nieiit,  as  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable.  Their  white 
(ilastered  chimneys  and  ovens  reminded  the  latter  of  his 
own  country.  Tlie  houses  consist  in  general  of  one  or 
two  rooms.  Near  tlie  hearth  is  an  Iron  kettle,  and  nt 
one  end  of  the  apartment  a  bench  covered  with  mats  or 
skins:  on  this  all  the  family  sit  by  day,  and  sleep  by 
night.  The  walls  are  of  woo<l  and  moss:  a  layer  of 
moss  between  every  2  lH>ains,  A  square  hole  is  cut  out 
for  a  window,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  glass  a  piece  of 
ice  is  often  put  in  :  2  or  3  pieces  will  last  the  whole 
vtlnter.  They  use  no  stoves,  and  have  neither  chairs 
nor  stools.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  few  earthenware 
utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea-table  appendages.  The  women 
never  eat  or  drink  till  the  men  have  done,  and  then 
seldom  in  their  presence.  (A/m/.  Trav,,  x»ll.  322.) 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop  ,  and  the  immense 
instances  between  thediflerciit  towns,  eilucatlnii  is  very 
little  diflbsed,  and  besides  the  schools  in  the  cap.  (see 
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post),  there  are,  perhapa,  hardly  a  dozen  In  the  rett  of 
the  gnvernmRTit.  Except  Toboltk,  the  cap.,  und  Tou- 
men,  there  are  no  towns  worth  notice. 

Tobolsk,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Kussia,  the  cap.  of  W. 
Siberia,  and  of  the  gov.  of  its  own  name,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  of  N.  Asia ;  on  the  Irtinh,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tobol,  lat.  .'JS"  W  44"  N.,  long.  68°  &  19" 
E.  Pop.,  in  1836,  l.'i,379.  The  town  proper  is  built 
principally  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  hrick 
wall  with  square  towers  and  bastions.  When  ap- 
proached from  the  W.  it  has  a  remarliably  fine  appear- 
ance, and  it  really  contains  «ome  good  and  «olid  build- 
ings, most  of  the  government  offices,  and  the  residences 
of  the  Russian  and  German  settlers,  being  within  the 
walls.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  suburbs,  in- 
closed by  a  ditch  and  palisade,  and  inhabited  mostly  by 
Tartars.  Tobolsk  had,  in  I83,''>,  18  churches,  and  1,762 
houses,  of  which  only  2.')  were  of  stone.  (Journ.  de  St. 
Petersbourg.)  The  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.    Among  Jts 

1>ublic  ediSces,  the  roost  remarkable  are,  the  cathedral, 
n  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  with  6  cupolas, 
the  archbishop's  and  govei'nor's  palaces,  a  monastery, 
and  a  large  hospital.  The  climate  in  winter  Is  very 
severe,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  freeze  mercury ;  and 
next  to  Yakutsk,  Tobolsk  is  one  of  the  coldest  towns  in 
Siberia :  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhabs.  being 
fitted  to  resist  its  influence,  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  as 
might  be  supposed,  and,  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  an 
unpleasant  residence.  The  rivers  furnish  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  fish,  and  provisions,  fur,  and  game  of  all 
kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant ;  and  shops,  theatres,  and 
places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous.  Being  on 
tile  great  road  from  Russia  to  China,  it  is  well  supplied 
with  most  European  and  Chinese  goods ;  and  French 
wines,  English  porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be 
met  with.  Dobell  s<iys,  "  the  society  of  Tobolsk  may 
fairly  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  best 
provincial  towns  in  Russia."  Among  the  Inhabs.  are 
many  descendants  of  the  Swedish  officers,  sent  thither 
after  tlic  battle  of  Pultawa,  to  whom  Tobolsk  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  superior  civilisation.  This  city,  whicli 
was  founded  in  1587,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  W.  Siberia,  comprising  the  govs,  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk :  it  has  2  ecclesiastical,  and  several  Lan- 
castrian schools,  and  various  charitable  institutions. 
Ko  convicts  or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  Euro- 
pean Russia,  although  persons  banished  to  Siberia 
for  political  offences  are  sometimes  permitted  to  reside 
in  Tobolsk.  (.Wort,  rfnii.,  vol.  xv'ii. ;  Ernian,  IMte um 
die  Krde ;  liobeld  Trav..in  Siberia  i  Journ.  de  St. 
Petersbourg. ) 

TOCAT  (an.  Serisa),  »  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor,  pach.  Sivas,  on  the  Tosaralu,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Jezil  Irmak  (ao.  Irii),  on  the  military  road 
from  Samsoom  tn  Kharpost,  ;i.5  m.  S.S.E.  Amasia,  and 
ft.'im.  N.N.W.  Sivas.  lat.  40°  7'  N.,  long.  3(1-^  30'  E. 
Tocat  would  ajipcar  to  have  latterly  declined  rapidly  in 
pop.  and  importance.  Tournefort,  by  wiiom  it  was 
visited  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  says  it  was  then 
much  larger  than  Erieroom  ;  and  he  estimated  its  pop. 
at  20,00()  Turkish  families,  with  4,000  Armenian,  and 
300  or  4000 reek  do.,  which,  on  the  most  moderate  hvpo- 
tl'csis,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  above  120,000  innab. 
We  incline,  however,  tn  think,  despite  the  high  authority 
on  wliich  it  is  made,  that  tliis  estimate  must  have  been 
licvcmd  the  mark.  At  all  events,  the  pop.  was  estimated 
lij"  Kinneir,  in  1810,  at  only  GO,(MX) ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Riant,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  IH30,  it  was  then  re- 
duced to  a  pop.  of  0.730  families  (between  35,000  and 
40.(KI0  individuals),  of  which  .VMK)  were  Turkish,  I,.'i00 
Armenian,  30  Rom.  Cath.,  bO  Jewish,  and  I'lO  Greek. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  striking  and  singular,  being 
built  partly  at  the  bottom,  but  principally  on  the  declivi- 
ties oftuo  steep  hills,  on  the  side  ol  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  it  is  sitiiateil.  Tourne.ort  says  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  houses,  which  arc  mostly  of  wood,  have 
two  stories  ;  that  the  streets  are  pretty  well  paved,  and 
that  the  springs  rising  in  the  hills  on  which  ihu  town  is 
built  are  so  numerous,  that  each  house  has  its  peculiar 
fountain.  (/,(•«»•<*,  ii.  4 J2.)  According  to  the  same  dis- 
tinguished autliifrity,  it  was,  at  the  period  of  his  visit, 
laniuus  for  Its  copper  foundries,  itx  Turkey  liuither,  and 
its  dye  works  ;  and  was  then  also  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  Asia  Minor.  (Leltret,  ubi  supra.)  But  Mr. 
Urant  states  that  the  manufartiires  and,  still  more,  the 
trade  of  Tocat,  have  greativ  diminislied  ;  that  its  nu- 
merous khans  are  enipt)^,  anil  that  it  has  n»  symptoms 
of  activity.  Uwing  to  its  situation,  the  climate  at  cer- 
tain seasons  is  oppressively  hot;  and  it  is  then,  also, 
apt  to  b>;  unhealthy.  With  the  exception  of  the  mosques, 
Armenian  cliurilins,  and  khans,  it  dues  not  appear  tn 
have  any  hiillilliig  of  consequence.  The  valley,  for 
about  3  m.  atiuve  the  town  is  iM'iMipInd  by  gardi'iis  and 
vineyards.  AiTunliiig  to  D'Anville, 'I'mat  iKoiipli's  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Berisa.    (Toisrnejorl,  ii.  431—438.; 
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Kinnrir't  Asia  Minor,  546. ;  Geoeraphieal  Joumai,  vl 

2l9.,&c.) 

TODMORDEN,  a  market-town  and  chapelryof  Eiig. 
land,  partly  in  the  par.  of  Rochdale,  co.  Lancaster,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Halirax,  co.  York,  17  m.  N.N.E.  Man- 
chester. Pop.  about  t^iOOO.  The  Inhabs.  are  principally 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fustian,  dimity,  vel- 
veteen, and  other  cotton  goods,  with  woollen  fabrics 
similar  to  those  manufactured  at  Halifax  and  Rochdale. 
The  Rochdale  Canal,  which  passes  by  Todmorden,  has 

f greatly  promoted  its  prosperfty,  wliicn  appears  to  have 
ncreased  rapidly  within  the  last  20  vears.  iPari.  He- 
ports,  &c.) 

TOKAY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  113  m.  N.K. 
by  E.  Pesth  ;  lat.  48°  7'  12"  N.,  long.  2|0  24'  4"  E. 
Pop,,  3,A0O.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  Lutheran,  a  Reformed, 
and  a  United  Greek  church,  a  convent  of  Piarists,  and 
one  of  Capuchins,  and  waa  formerly  defended  tur  a  castle 
demolished  in  1705. 

Tokay  derives  its  whole  celebrity  from  its  beitig  the 
enlrepdt  for  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the 
same  name,  made  in  the  hilly  tract  called  the  Hegallya, 
or  submontine  district,  extending  2A  or  30  m.  N. W.  from 
the  town.  The  Tokay  is  produced  by  allowing  the  grapes 
to  become  dead.ripe  ;  tlie  finest  quality,  or  essence, 
being  that  which  flows  from  the  grapes  before  they  are 
trodden  by  tlie  mere  pressure  of  their  own  weiglit :  the 
next  quality  (ausbr&ch')  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  tread- 
Ing  the  grapes,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
must,  or  juice  derived  from  common  grapes ;  the  third 
and  lowest  quality  (maslas)  is  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  application  of  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  to  the 
grapes,  and  the  addition  of  a  still  larger  quantity  of  mutL 
When  new,  Tokay  wines  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  muddy 
colour,  which,  when  very  old,  changes  to  a  greenish  tint. 
The  wine  made  in  favourable  seasons  will  keep  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  and  continues  to  improve  with  age. 
The  best  qualities  are  extremely  rich  and  luscious,  but 
cloying  ;  and,  unless  very  old,  too  sweet  for  palates  ac- 
customed to  austerer  wines.  The  finest  and  oldest  varie- 
ties of  Tokay  fetch  immense  prices,  as  much  as  7  ducats 
a  bottle  having  been  paid  for  it  I  The  best  qualities  are 
usually  bought  up  for  the  imperial  cellars  ;  small  quan- 
tities being  sent  as  most  acceptable  presents  to  foreign 
princes  and  distinguished  individuals.  (Aust.  Sal. 
Encyc. ;  Henderson  ori  If'i'nf,p.228.) 

TOLEDO  (an.  ro/c/um),  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain, 
formerly  its  metropolis,  in  New  Castile,  cap.  pruv. 
of  its  own  name,  on  tlie  Tagus,  38  m.  S.  S.W.  Madrid, 
lat.  39°  52'  24"  N.,  long.  4"  49'  W.  Pop.,  which  in  tlio 
1.5th  century  is  said  to  have  amounted,  though  this,  no 
doubt,  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  to  2(Kl,000,  is  now  reduced 
to  about  15,000.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  nearly  en- 
vironed by  the  river,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  about  ISO  small  towers,  built  by  the 
Moors.  Internally, Toledois  acknowledged  to  be  ill  built, 
pour,  and  mean ;  with  narrow,  steep,  and  badly-paved 
streets.  But  Inglis  says  th.it,  with  the  exception  uf 
Granada,  its  situation  is  tlie  must  striking  of  any  in 
Spain.  Its  fine  irregular  line  of  buildings  covers  the 
summit  and  upper  part  of  the  hill,  behind  which,  as  iiu. 
proached  from  Madrid,  the  dark  range  of  the  Toledo 
mountains  forms  a  mi^jestic  background.  "  Besides  the 
numerous  towers  of  its  convents,  churches,  and  stu- 
pendous cathedral  —  the  metropolitan  church  of  Spain  — 
the  outline  is  broken  by  other  buildings  of  a  more 
grotesque  or  more  massive  form  ;  while,  here  and  there, 
the  still  greater  irregularity  of  the  outline  points  to  ajies 
too  remote  to  have  left  to  modern  times  any  other  legaiy 
th.-in  their  ruins."   (Spain  in  1830,  i.  292.) 

Down  to  the  recent  clianges  by  which,  as  already  seen 
(ante,  711),  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  have  been  stripped 
of  the  greater  portion  of  their  enormous  wealth,  the 
revenues  of  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  Toledo  were 
immense ;  and  the  pop,  of  the  city  consisted  principally, 
in  fact,  of  priests  and  friars,  and  their  dependants.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  587,  is  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Seville,  Burgos,  Milan,  Siena,  and  Bologna.  Swinhunio 
says  that  it  Is  not  to  be  compared  with  many  we  have  in 
England  ;  but  it  lias  attracted  the  ndinir.itlon  of  ninat 
other  tniveUers ;  and  Inglis  say.)  that,  excepting  the 
cathedral  uf  Seville,  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  (iothic  temples.  (Spain,  Ac,  i.  .304.)  According 
tn  Twiss,  it  is  internally  .'184  ft.  (  Kngl.)  in  length.  111  I  in 
breadth,  and  107  in  height.  It  has  a  tow.jr  and  spire,  hut 
the  latter  is  said  by  Swinburne  to  lie  in  the  style  of  the 
Flemish  and  (ierma'n  spires,  a  heap  of  blue  turrets  piled 
one  upon  another.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  85  columns, 
which  divide  the  church  into  live  aisles.  The  coliinins 
that  run  along  the  aisles  are  15  It.  in  circ.    There  are  GS 

(tainted  windows  ;  and  surroiindiiig  the  choir  and  the 
ilgh  altar  are  I.Vi  marble  and  porphyry  pillars.  ( Tiriss't 
Trav.,  183.  ;  Inglis.)  Its  interior  is  elegantly,  as  well  as 
most  inagnillcently  adorned.  The  choir  is  covered  wilh 
carvings  representing  the  conquest  of  tiranaila,  exeeuled 
by  Ucrruguele,  a  pupil  uf  MiciiacI  Augclu,  and  Philip  du 
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Borgona ;  and  among  the  paintings  are  (or  at  all  events 
were)  works  by  Rubens,  Titian,  Dominico  Greco,  Van- 
dyke, Guido,  B.  Caxes,  Vincente  Carducho,  Bassano, 
and  other  masters  of  the  first  celebrity.  The  ceiling  of 
the  sacristy  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  L.  Giordano,  and  nas 
a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  by  Carlo  Maratti.  The 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  are  always  canons  of  this  ca- 
thedral i  and  the  revenue  of  its  archbishop  once  amounted, 
it  is  believed,  to  little  less  than  100,000/.  a  year  1  The 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
preserved  in  the  church,  mostly  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  archbisliop  carried  away  the 
more  valuable  articles  to  Cadiz  ;  those  that  remained  in 
their  places  being  redeemed  for  the  comparatively  triHing 
amount  of  'JO  arrobas,  or  2,250  lbs.,  of  silver.  Townsend 
says,  that  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  struck  him  with 
astonishment;  and  in  1830,  Inglis  was  told  that  their  total 
value  amounted  to  upwards  of  40  millions  of  ducats,  or 
10,000,000/.  sterling  1  We  have  little  doubt,  however, 
tliat  had  the  generally  intelligent,  but  sometimes  credu- 
lous traveller,  inquired  into  the  fact,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  relics,  so  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the 
clergy,  made  up  the  far  greater  part  of  this  enormous 
sum.  We  apprehend  that  any  capitalist  who  should  ofl'cr 
1,(100,000/.  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  is  at  present,  or 
that  ever  was  in  the  cathedral,  would  make  a  very  bad 
speculation. 

The  Alcazar,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  is  the  other  prin- 
cipal edifice  in  the  city.    It  is  a  noble  pile  of  3  stories, 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and  forming  a  square  of 
2;i6  ft.,  as  measured  by  Twiss.  (Troi*.,  184.)*    It  is  built 
rhielly  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  of  the 
dark  stone  with  which  the  Escurial  is  built.   The  N.  and 
S.  fronts  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  the 
former  by  (.'ovarrabias  and  Vergara,  and  the  latter  by 
Juan  de  Herrera.   When  Toledo  ceased  to  be  the  metro- 
polis of  Spain,  the  Alcazar  was  converted  into  a  work- 
house, and   it  was  subsequently  employed  for  a  silk 
manufactory,  established  by  the  archbishop ;  but  it  is 
now  untenanted,  and  so  utterly  neglected,  that  in  one  of 
its  extensive  vaults  underground   Inglis  encountered  a 
party  of  wandering  gypsies  assembled  round  a  huge  fire. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are,  or  rather  were,  innu- 
merable churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  re- 
ligious buildings.     Few,  however,  of  these  are  worth 
notice.      The  Franciscan  convent  is,  indeed,  a  fine  edi- 
fice, and  has  a  church  built  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.    'I'he  late  archbp.  Lorcnzano  established  a 
lunatic  hospital  at  Toledo  ;  built  the  modern  edifice  for 
the  university,  which  in  IKiO  had  more  than  700  students, 
principally  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  founded  a  college  for 
girls,  each  of  whom  is  dowried,  provided  they  do  not  go 
into  a  convent  afterwards.    There  are  several  other  col- 
leges, numerous  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  handsome  town 
hall,  two  bridges  over  the  Tagus,  one  originally  a  Roman 
work,  bearing  a  Roman  inscription,  and  terminated  on 
one  side  by  an  arch  with  Corinthian  columns  ;  a  mint, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  &c.  There 
arc  a  few  pleasant  promenades  around  the  city,  but  the 
ii.ily  public  lounge  in  Toledo  is  the  Plaza  Real ;  and 
there,  says  Inglis,  "  at  certain  hours,  particularly  about 
'J  o'clock,  it  seems  almost  like  a  convent-hall  of  recrea- 
tiun,  and  a  sacristy  of  a  cathedral  united ;  for  canons, 
prebendaries,  and  curates,  and  20  dlRerent  orders  of 
friars,  are  seen  standing  in  groups,  strolling  under  the 
piazzas,  or  seated  upon  benches,  refreshing  themselves 
uiih  melons  or  grapes."    But  this  square  is  half  inono- 
pnlizcd  with  blacksmiths'  shops  ;  and  all  the  others  are 
small,  mean,  and  principally  useful  as  market-places. 
The  houses  arc  mostly  floored  with  brick,  and  are  con- 
sequently dusty  ;  and  the  Roman  aqueducts  being  de- 
stroyed, water  is  sold  about  the  streets,  carried  in  small 
barrels  on  asses'  backs.    There  is  no  public  place  of 
diversion  of  any  kind  :  formerly  there  was  a  theatre,  but 
it  was  suppressed  by  a  royal  order  obtained  through  the 
head  of  thv  university.    "  Bull  fights  even  are  forbidden 
in  this  priest-ridden  city  ;  so  that  unless  processions  of 
saints,  &c.,  are  to  be  considere  1  an  amusement,  the 
inlians.  have  positively  no  resource  but  in  ti.e  tertulia. 
Nowhere  arn  Spanish  customs  seen  more  pure  than  in 
'I'oleilo,  a-.id  nowhere  is  the  monotony  of  the  tertulia 
more  striking.     The  sole  amusements  are  talking,  or 
playing  basto  for  a  very  low  stake  ;  and  alter  a  glass  of 
agua  fresca,  the  party  separates.    In  Toledo,  a  certain 
circle  agrees  to  form  a  tertulia :  one  house  is  selected 
where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  the  same  individuals  assemble 
nt  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  hour,  every  day 
throughout  the  year  1    This  is  Toledo  society.     No  ad- 
mixture of  forefgn,  or  even  of  modern  innovation,  is  to 
be  seen  in  Toledo.     Men  of  all  ranks  wear  the  cloak  ; 
and  the  small  round  liigh-crowiied  S|>anish  hat  is  worn, 
not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but   almost  universally  by 

*  Tnwnwnil  iitnin,  "the  qiL-ulrnnitle  1'  I'iOft.  liy  I.IOft,;  nnil 
with  ()u>  uri-.u  stjilrcAHe,  tlic  gnUur>,  And  the  culonnade,  has  an  air  uf 
t;if.;iiut  blnipUcil]!." 
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peraoni  of  all  classes.  Among  the  women  no  colourt 
are  to  be  seen ;  black  is  the  universal  dress,  and  scarcely 
anyone  enters  a  church  unveiled."  (Inglii,  I.  294,  295— 
303.)  We  must  add,  however,  that  morals  are  said  to 
be  more  correct  there  than  in  almost  any  other  Spanish 

Toledo  has,  from  a  remote  period,  been  famous  for  ftt 
manufactureof  sword  blades.  The  royal  sword  manu- 
factory, which  is  of  great  extent,  and  about  2  m.  from  the 
city,  is  close  to  the  river,  which  turns  its  machinery.  It 
once  employed  many  hundred  hands  ;  but,  when  visited 
by  Inglis,  in  1880,  only  fiO  were  employed,  who  finished 
about  8,000  swords  a  year.  They  work  by  the  piece, 
and  make  usually  about  100  reals  (20s.)  per  week; 
some  of  the  most  industrious  24  reals  more.  Ilie  art  of 
tempering  the  steel  had,  for  some  time,  declined,  hut  It 
has  since  revived.  "  The  flexibility  and  temper  of  the 
blades  are  surprising :  there  are  two  trials  wliich  each 
blade  must  undergo  before  it  be  pronounced  sound  ;  the 
trial  of  flexibility,  and  the  trial  of  temper.  In  the  for- 
mer, it  is  thrust  against  a  plate  on  the  wall  and  bent 
into  an  arc,  at  least  three  parts  of  a  circle.  In  the  se- 
cond, it  is  struck  edgeways  upon  a  leaden  table,  with  the 
whole  force  which  can  be  given  by  a  powerful  man, 
holding  it  with  both  hands.  The  blades  are  polished 
upon  a  wheel  of  walnut  wood."  (Inglii,  i.  313.)  In  ad- 
dition to  its  sword  manufactory,  Toledo  fabricates 
church  ornaments,  a  few  woollens,  for  hospital  use,  witli 
paper,  guitar  strings,  coarse  glass,  Ac,  and  has  some 
dyeing  and  fulling  works.  Its  general  trade  is  very  in- 
significant ;  and  a  few  years  since  there  >vas  no  con- 
veyance, nor  even  a  continuous  road,  between  it  and 
Madrid. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  in  obscurity.  After  hav- 
ing belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  it  became  a  Roman 
colony.  Few  traces  of  Roman  edifices,  however,  exist, 
except  part  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  scattered  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  walls.  In  467,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Goths,  and  became  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom  in  Spain, 
till  taken  by  the  Moors  in  714.  Alphonso  VI.  and  Rod- 
rigo  Diaz  expelled  the  latter  from  Toledo  In  1085 ;  and, 
notwithstanding  three  vigorous  sieges  In  the  succeeding 
century,  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
ever  since.  Its  decay  dates  from  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  under  Philip  II.  The  celebrated  Car- 
dinal de  Ximenes,  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.,  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  (See  Diet,  Giog. ;  Mitlano,  Gcog.  de  E$pafla  ; 
Antilton  ;  Swinburne  ;  Twist ;  Townsend i  Inglis ; 
Mod.  Trav.,  xix.  50—58. ;  ^c.) 

TOLOSA  (sm.  Iturisa),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay, 
prov.  Guipuscoa,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Oria  and 
Arajes,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  St.  Sebastian.  Pop.,  according 
to  Miflano,  about  5,000.  It  Is  placed  in  a  narrow  defile, 
surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  wall,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  several  gates.  It  Is  said  to  be  handsome, 
and  well  built;  the  streets,  which  are  furnished  with 
footways,  are  clean,  and  lighted  at  night ;  and  it  is  tole- 
rably well  supplied  with  water.  Here  are  2  parish 
churches,  both  fine  buildings,  2  convents,  an  hospital, 
prison,  post-house,  a  stone  bridge  across  either  river, 
with  manufactures  of  arms.,  copper  and  earthen  wares, 
woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats,'  leather,  &c. ;  three  fourths 
of  its  Inhtibitants  being  artisans.  (Mifiano.)  A  large 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays.  Tolosa  is  one  of  the  18 
indep.  towns  in  which  the  provincial  assembly  of  Gui- 
puscoa is  held,  one  of  the  4  alternately  the  seat  of  the 
high  judicial  court  of  the  prov.,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  provincial  archives  and  military  stores  are  kept. 
(MiHano  i  Antilloni  Inglis,  SiC.) 

TOMSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  the  gov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Obi,  65i.  v<\. 
E.  by  S.  Tobolsk.  I,at  56°  '29'  &'  N.,  long.  8.'>o  9'  51" 
E.  "  It  has  nearly  2,000  houses,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000 
iiihabs.  Here  are  workhouses  for  exiles  ;  coarse  cloth, 
leather,  and  soap  manufactories  ;  barracks,  public  maga- 
zines, military  and  other  hospitals  ;  an  orphan  house,  a 
dispensary,  &c.  'I'here  arc  a  number  of  handsome  houses 
in  Tomsk,  but  the  town  is  irregularly  built,  except  the 
part  that  <.ccupies  a  hill  ovcrloiiking  the  river  Tom  and 
the  country  round.  Next  to  Krasnojarsk,  Tomsk  i«  the 
cheapest  and  most  plentiful  spot  in  Siberia."  (Dobell's 
Trav.,  ii.  110.)  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral 
and  another  church,  the  tribunals,  treasury  (in  which  are 
the  magazines  of  furs  collected  as  tribute),  and  two  con- 
vents. The  !nhabs.  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Cal- 
mucks  and  Ostiaks,  in  cattle,  furs,  &c. ;  and  the  town  is 
an  emporium  fur  distilled  spirits  and  Chinese  goods.  It 
was  founded  in  1604. 

The  government  of  which  Tomsk  is  the  cap.  is,  with 
that  of  Tobolsk,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  W.  Siberia,  Since  1838,  it  has  comprised  a 
portion  of  the  former  government  of  Omsk  j  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  from  1  .OOO.OOO  to  I.IUO.CMX)  liihabs.  In 
18:16,  no  fewer  than  255  poods  lUlbs.  and  3,133  lolot.  gold 
were  obtained  from  the  ditferent  gold  washings  in  tlili 
government.    In  its  general  features,  it  is  very  similar  to 
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the  more  loutherlr  pnrta  of  the  government!  of  Toboltk, 
Yen<»eisk,&c.  (which  sec), 

TONNEINS,  a  town  of  France,  dnp.  Lot-et-Garonno, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  20  tn.  N.W.  Agen.  Pop.,  In 
1836,  ex.  comm.,  4.176;  or  Inc.  comm.,  7,0S8.  It  is  one 
of.tlic  l>est  situated  aim  moat  active  towns  in  tlie  dep., 
having  a  considi-rablc  trade  in  rurdage,  hemp,  and  dried 
fruits,  and  a  royal  tobacco  factory.  It  is  clean  and  well 
built,  and  communicates  with  the  opposite  bank  of  tlie 
river  by  a  new  suspension  bridge.  The  esplanade,  a  good 
square,  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle  destroyed  in  the  reli- 
gious wars ;  the  towii-hall,  a  neat  theatre,  and  some 
public  baths,  are  worthy  notice. 

TOPLITZ  (or  Tueplitx},  a  town  and  watering-place 
of  Bohemia,  circ.  Leitmeritz,  and  next  to  Carlsbad,  the 
most  popular  place  of  resort  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Saubach,  a  small  stream  in  a 
valley  between  the  Erzgebirgc  and  Mittlcgcbirge  moun- 
tains, 47  m.  N.W.  Prague.  Its  resident  pop.  amounts 
to  little  more  than  2,700  ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
in  July  and  August,  it  is  sometimes  visited  by  l.'i.OOO 
strangers.  (Hurray's  Handbook  for  S.  Germ.)  More 
than  T-4th  part  ol'  its  houses  are  inns,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  are  lodging-houses.  The  town  is  neat,  and  has  been 
improved  ot  late  years  by  the  addition  of  foot-pavements 
in  tlie  streets,  and  it  is  well  liglited  at  night ;  but  it  has 
no  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  except  such  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  baths.  The  principal  baths  are  dis- 
tributed in  4  distinct  buildings ;  the  hteinbad,  Fiirsten- 
bader,  Furstliche-Fraucnziinnierbad,and  tlie  Herrnhaus, 
or  mansion  of  Prince  Clary,  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 
All  these  are  in  tlie  liaaite plalx,  or  bath  square,  'I'lie 
Stelnbad  includes  3  batlis,  fur  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
public;  one  for  the  men,  a  second  for  the  wives  and 
.  tl.iughters  of  citizens,  and  the  third  for  the  female  pea- 
santry, fic. :  the  Urst  and  last  are  under  ground,  and 
vaulted  over,  and  may  be  compared  to  large  inundated 
cellars.  In  the  same  house  arc  some  very  comfortable 
private  baths,  supplied  directly  from  the  source.  The 
Furstcnbad  and  Frauenzimmerbad  comprise  a  number 
of  superior  private  baihs;  the  first  for  gentlemen,  and 
the  second  for  ladies.  In  the  Herrnhaus,  which  was  the 
usual  residence  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  when  at 
Tiinlitz,  there  are  many  batiiing  apartments  lifted  up 
with  great  elegance ;  and  attached  to  this  mansion  are 
some  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  always  open  to 
the  public,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  baths  in  the  Girdlerhaus 
also  in  the  Baade-platz,  the  Jews'  baths  and  others  are 
suppiiiHl  from  the  main  springs.  VVitiioiit  the  town,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  liamlct  uf  Schiinau,  are  many  baths 
of  a  lower  temjierature  than  in  the  town.  In  all  there 
are  about  00  iirivate  baths,  which  are  in  sucli  constant 
requisition  when  Tuplitz  is  full,  tliat,  by  a  strict  regula- 
tion, no  person  is  allowed  the  use  of  a  bath  and  dressing- 
room  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  which  from  10 
to  20  kreiitzers  are  usually  paid.  The  springs  arc  saline, 
with  a  dash  of  ir(m  ;  the  hottest,  or  hau/itgiirUe,  has  a 
temperature  of  about  122  Falir.  It  emerges  from  a  por- 
phyry rock,  and  so  abundantly  that  its  $up|)ly,  per  hour, 
has  been  estimated  at  1,180,670  cubic  feet  of  water. 
The  waters  of  Tiiplitz  are  particularly  esteemeu  in  gout, 
and  rheumatic  alTeetions,  diseases  of  the  joints,  Ac,  re- 
quiring tonic  treatment.  The  invalids  of  the  Prussian, 
Itiisslan,  and  Austrian  armies  ar«!  often  scMit  hero,  and 
lodged  in  appropriate  buildings,  Of  late  years  a  pump- 
tooni  lias  been  established  in  tlie  gardens  of  I'rincc 
Clary. 

The  hotels  and  lodping-houses  are  (jood  and  cheap. 
Dr.  Granville  says,  "  The  living  at  Tiiplitz  is,  lieyond 
comparison,  cheaper  than  in  any  other  watering  place  I 
have  visileil,  A  dinner  at  a  tabli'  ri'hdle  witliout  wine 
will  cost  about  U.  3((.  Apartments  mav  be  hired  at 
one  of  the  best  hotels,  consisting  of  a  (led-ruom  and 
sitting-room,  for  not  quite  a  guinea  a  week."  (Spas  uf 
iicrnuiny,  3.W.)  Bathing  is  the  chief  occunation  of  the 
morning.  The  dinner  hour  it  1  or  2  o'cloik  ;  the  after- 
noon is  commonly  spent  in  excursions  ;  the  evening  in 
the  theatre  or  the  aalorta  ;  but  "except  on  liali  nights, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  some  gr(>at  concert,  the  town  is 
buried  in  dead  silence  by  U)  o'clock."  Public  gaining  is 
not  allowed  ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  g.inibliiig  is,  notwUh- 
standing,  extensively  carried  on.  Tuplitz  was  the  seat 
of  a  diplomatic  congress  in  1813,  and  again  in  183.'). 
(Granville;  Spencer;  Gteig ;  Austrian  }'at.  Encyc. ; 
ic.) 

TOPSIIARf,  a  market  town  jind  par.  of  F.ngland,  co. 
Devon,  liund.  Wunfonl.  on  the  F.xe,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Clyst,  4  m.  S.E.  Exeter,  of  which  It  may  be  con- 
sidered tile  port.  Area  of  par.,  1,710  acres.  Pop.  In 
I'm,  3,184.  It  consists  of  several  good  streets;  tliu 
Strand,  in  particular,  at  its  S,  extremity,  has  many  re- 
spectable residences,  and  is  inhabited  by  some  families  of 
good  fortune.  The  church  is  built  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  river.  The  living,  a  perpct.  curacy,  worth 
'Wt.  a  year..  Is  In  the  gift  of  llie  dean  and  chapter  of 
I'^xeter.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  ship-building, 
and  most  of  the  inhaba,  arc  connected  with  shipping. 
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Tho  quay,  which  was  originally  constructed  in  the  14th 
century,  la  siHicious  and  convenient ;  btit  from  tho 
corporation  of  Exeter  (to  which  it  belongs),  neglecting 
to  clean  the  channel  of  the  river,  vessels  drawing  mora 
than  0  or  0}  ft.  are  unable  to  come  up  to  it.  (Mun. 
Append.  Hrp.  on  Exeter, )  An  active  coasting  trade  is, 
however,  carried  on  from  Topsham.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days ;  fair,  first  Wednesday  in  August. 

TORBAY,  a  spacious  iiay  of  the  English  channel  on 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  Is  of  a  semicircular 
sliape,  opening  to  tlic  E.,  and  nearly  4  m.  across  from 
Torquay  or  Bob's  Nose  Its  N,  to  Berry  Point  Its  S.  boun- 
dary. Its  shores  at  its  mouth  are  on  both  sides  formed 
by  ramparts  of  rock,  but  between  these,  in  tlie  centre,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  ground  forms  a  vale,  gently 
declining  to  the  water's  edge.  Ships  anchor  all  over  the 
bay  In  6,  7,  8,  and  it  fathoms  water.  The  ground  Is 
strong  clay,  and  holda  remarkably  well .  This  spacious 
basin  has  frequently  afforded  shelter  to  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  our 
great  deliverer,  William  III.,  landed  on  the  evcr-meino- 
rable  .'ith  of  November,  1688. 

TOKGAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg.  Mer.ie- 
burg,  cap.  cIrc.  Torgau ;  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a 
covered  bridge,  66  m.  S.S.W.  Berlin.  Pop.  about  fi,.'i(lo. 
It  is  pretty  strongly  fortilled,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal 
courts,  &c.,  for  its  circle  ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  hosiery,  leather,  &c  ,  with  some  trade 
in  corn  and  timber.  The  vicinity  of  Torgau  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  conflicts  Of  these,  tho  most  im- 
portant took  place  on  the  2;id  of  November,  1760,  when 
tlie  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  forced,  alter 
a  desperate  rcistancc,  the  intrenched  ciiinp  of  tlic 
Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Dauu,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory, 

TOKNEA,  a  town  of  the  Russian  dom.,  N.W.  fron- 
tier of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  river  Tornea.  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 
Bothnia,  lat.  6.')0  ,51)'  ,W  N.,  long.  24"  12'  W  E.  Pop. 
from  i)00  to  700.  This  little  town,  which  was  built  by 
the  Swedes,  in  IC02,  consists  of  two  principal  streets  of 
wooden  houses.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  In  the 
exportation  of  stock-Hsli,  rein-deer,  skins,  furs,  iron, 
planks,  tar,  butter,  pickled  salmon,  *.c.  The  climate  is 
very  severe,  Ihough  less  so,  perhaps,  than  might  l)e 
expected  from  its  liigli  latitude.  In  June  the  sun  Is 
visible  at  inidnl;;ht  above  the  horizon. 

Tornea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science  for  the 
visit  m.nde  to  it  in  1736,  by  the  French  .iiademiciiins 
Maupertuls,  Clalraut,  Monnier,  and  Camus,  aceoni- 
paiiied  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  witli  a  view 
to  the  determination  of  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 
Tho  operations  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  suftieient  accuracy;  and  there  isadis. 
crepancy  of  about  2(K)  toises  lietwcen  tlie  length  of  th(! 
degree  as  determined  by  the  academicians  and  that  inea- 
Burcd  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Svanberg,  In  IKOl. 
Tills  town,  along  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
was  ceded  to  Ilussia  by  Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  I'rc- 
derickshausen.  In  IS09.  (Clarke's  Travels,  ix.  342,  He, 
8vo.  ed.;  Se/iHitxler,J,a  liiissie,  SfC,  p.  621  ;  iiivgraiiliic 
L'nirerselle,  art.  Maupcrlnis.) 

TOHO.a  town  of  Spiin,  In  I.eon,  prov.  Zamora,.cap. 
intend. ;  on  a  Idll,  at  tlie  foot  of  which  runs  the  Doiiio, 
crossed  by  a  narrow  stone  bridge  of  22  an hes,  .T.!  ni. 
N.N.E.  Salainiuica.  Pop..'ibout  10,'M)0.  (Mmaiin.)  it 
is  enclosed  by  old  and  dllapiilated  walls,  and  entered  hy 
6  gates.  The  streets,  though  broad,  .ind  on  a  decllvily, 
are  dirty,  and  the  houses  indill'erent.  It  has  a  collegiate, 
and  18  [lar.  churches.  It  formerly  had  13  cunveiits, 
with  3  hospitals,  a  mined  .dcazar,  or  Moorish  c.istle,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Berwick,  liarracks,  a 
prison,  Ac.  Tlie  iiihabs.  are  princip.illy  oicupied  in  tlie 
growing  and  trading  in  wine,  but  they  have  also  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  brandy,  ami 
leather.  Toro  is  of  great  but  uncertain  antinuity. 
It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  victory  oblaineii  In  its 
vicinity  in  1 17(>.  by  lion  Ferdinand  of  Aragoii,  nvi'r 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal ;  and  for  the  collection  of  hms 
framed  in  i.'iO.'),  and  inseitcd  in  the  S|ranisli  stiitiitcs 
under  the  name  of  Lei/es  de  Tvro.  (MiHano ;  Diet. 
Gvog.,Sse.) 

TOIIONTO,  formerly  York,  a  town  of  tipper  Canada, 
of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  l-aKe  f)ntiirlo, 
towards  its  W.  extremitv.  In  lat.  43^  ,32'  N.,  long.  79" 
20'  W.  Pop.,  in  1H38, 12,.'i7l.  It  w.is  Ibunded  by  fioveninr 
Simcoe  in  1794,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  in  1H|3. 
In  IK3I  it  had  only  about  4.000  inhabs.,  its  subsequont 
progress  having  bien  more  moid  than  that  of  iiiy  oiher 
town  in  C.inada.  It  is  now  a  liandsome  town,  with  spa- 
cious streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  •  many 
of  its  buildings  being  of  brick,  to  which  timber  is  gra- 
dually giving  place.  The  public  ediiices  are  well  adapted 
to  their  purposes,  though  none  of  them  has  a  very  strik- 
ing appciaraiice  :  they  cumprise  government,  parilanient, 
and  court  houses  ;  a  new  college,  consisting  of  live  brick 
buildings,  tho  central  one  being  surmounted  by  an  orna- 
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mental  dome,  Rnvernmcnt  itorca,  a  gaol,  bank,  lioipltal, 
uramnmr  ncliool,  epitcopal  church,  &c.  Thu  garrison 
is  stationed  about  1  m.  \V.  of  the  town,  whero  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  Is  guarded  by  a  battery  and  two 
l)locliliou8e».  Toronto  harbour,  or  bay,  is  formed  by  a 
long  and  narrow  peninsula,  stretching  out  to  the  S.W. 
for  about  6  m.,  and  terminating  in  Gibraltar  point,  on 
which  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  bay  is  nearly 
circular,  and  about  U  m.  across;  it  has  a  cimsiderable 
depth  of  water,  and  affords  extensive  and  safe  anchoring 
grimnd.  (Stevotiun's  Civil  Engineering, t/c) 

Toronto  ia  ttie  residence  ot  the  governor,  the  seat  of 
the  superior  Judicial  courts,  and  the  place  where  the  par- 
liament of  Upper  Canada  assemble.  A  good  military 
road  leads  from  it  to  Cook's  Bay  in  Lake  Simcoe,  37  ra. 
distant.  (Mac  Gregor'a  Brilish  America,  vol.  II.) 

Kingston,  at  the  either  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  on 
its  N.  shore,  about  140  m.  E.N.G.  Toronto  was  the 
former  cap.  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though  less  central 
lias  been  considered  bv  many  as  more  eligible  than 
Toronto  for  this  distinction.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour whero  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  close  to  the  shore; 
and  is  also  the  site  of  the  principal  naval  dockyard  in  the 
colony.  It  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
Hi.my  of  its  houses  are  of  stone  ;  it  has  several  good 
public  buildings,  and  though  its  pop.  had  declined,  in 
1S38,  to  3,877,  it  continues  to  be  the  principal  eutrep6t 
(if  the  trade  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  prov.  It  was 
fimuded  in  17H3  on  the  site  of  Fort  Frontenac. 

TOIIOPETZ,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  I'skof 
on  the  Toropa,  24r)ni.  S.  Petersburg.  Pop.  about  7,500. 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  com- 
miMiicates  by  the  Toropa  with  Riga,  which  renders  it  a 
place  of  some  trade.  It  has  13  churches,  including  a  ca- 
thedral, and  2  convents.  A  few  of  its  houses  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  but  the  major  part  arc  of  wood,  the  streets  also 
lieini;  paved  with  planks.  On  an  island  in  the  Toropa  is  a 
dilapid.itcil  fort.  Thi.s  town,  under  the  name  of  Krivitch, 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
liy  Vladimir,  about  990.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  republic, 
which  lasted  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  12th  century,  but 
wliicli  in  the  13th  became  subject  to  hereditary  pruices. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  I.'ith  century  it  belonged  to  the 
Voles,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Russi.ins  in  I.WO. 
(Si-hnitxler,  ffc.) 

TOKKIN'GTOM,  a  niun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng. 
Iiinil,  CO.  Oevon,  bund.  Frpmiugton,  partly  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  partly  on  the  <leclivity  of  an  eminence  on  the  E. 
lank  of  thu  Torridge.  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  S^m. 
S.S.I5.  Bideford,  iind  30  m.  N.  W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par., 
,1.640  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3.093,  It  consists  nrincipally 
of  two  parallel  lines  of  thoroughfares,  nearly  1  m.  in 
lensth,  connected  by  several  short  streets.  The  par. 
chiirch,  which  had  been  mostly  blown  up  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  in  tlie  civil  wars,  was  rebuilt  in  le.'il  ;  and 
in  laiiO,  a  new  tower  and  octagonal  spire  were  erected. 
Tlie  living,  a  perpet.  curacy,  worth  162/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  (if  Cbristchurcli  Coll.,  Oxford.  It  has  a  market 
place  siirroinided  by  good  houses,  a  neat  town  hall,  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Sec.  ; 
ahnsliouses,  a  charity  or  blue-coat  school  for  32  boys,  and 
various  minor  cliarules.  Near  the  town  is  .Stevenston, 
the  seat  of  Lord  llolle,  who  cut  a  canal  in  1823,  which 
skirts  th(!  hamlet  of  Taddiport,  on  the  opiiosite  side  of 
the  I'orridge.  At  this  hamlet,  is  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
of  tlie  pars,  of  both  Great  and  Little  Torrington.  A  bowl- 
ing-green  now  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  erected  on  an 
emiiunce  S.  of  the  town  in  the  14th  century.  Torring- 
ton is  wat('hcd  during  the  winter  mimtlis,  but  is  not 
lighted ;  and  its  police  is  said  to  be  very  inetliclent.  It 
lias  a  very  indifferent  jail.  The  cliief  occupation  of  the 
iiulustrioiiB  classes  ia  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  town,  but  gives  employment  to  many 
families  of  the  surrounding  district.  (Mun.  Corp.  Rep.) 
'I'orringUni  appears  to  have  been  first  ch.irtered  by  I'hdip 
and  Mary;  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor  and  3  other 
alilennen  and  12  councillors,  who  hold  petty  sessions 
every  3  weeks.  Other  courts  formerly  held  have  gone 
inrodis'isp.  Corp.  rev.  in  IH40,  27U.  Torrington  sent 
nii'ms.  to  the  II.  of  C.  down  to  the  reign  nf  Hen.  VII., 
»hen  it  appears  to  have  lost  or  reliniiuishedllie  privilege. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  earldom  of  rorringt(m  was  con- 
ferred on  den.  Monk  ;  and  it  now  givi!S  the  title  of  vis- 
count to  thu  Hyng  family.  Markets  on  Saturdays  ;  fairs, 
M,iy  4.,  .lulv  3.,  and  Oct,  10.,  for  cattle. 

TOU.SIIEK,  or  Torjok,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
gov.  Tver,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Tverita,  13H  ni.  N.W.  Mos- 
cow. Lat.  ,'i7°  ,W  N,  i  Ion.  r-u'^  hh'  E,  Pop.  alxnit  12.(MM). 
{Pimnrt.)  It  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  17117,  since  which 
it  has  been  rebuilt  with  considerable  regularity  and  with 
rilher  wide  str(wts,  and  though  its  houses  are  still  gone- 
f.;lly  of  wood.  Us  public  buildings  are  mostly  of  ftoiic  : 
the  latter  includes  a  cathedral  ami  20  other  churches,  1 
(iiiivents,  a  government  house,  normal  school,  orphan 
.vyliim,  .Vc.  It  ia  famous  for  a  lioly  soring,  which  at- 
tracts pilgrims  from  all  dirin'tions,  lleing  on  the  high 
road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  uiid  having  lUao  the 
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best  Inn  on  this  road,  it  In  a  place  of  considerable  name, 
and  has  three  large  annual  fairs.  Its  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  saffron,  or  coloured  and  prepared  Russia 
leather.  A  large  trallic  is  carried  on  in  eliocs,  gloves,  and 
various  articles  of  this  material,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver ;  but  the  traveller  had  better  be  on  his  guard 
against  imposition,  as  the  dealers  nut  only  ask  three  timet 
as  much  for  any  article  as  it  is  worth  and  they  will  take, 
but  also  endeavour  to  substitute  articles  made  of  sheep- 
skin for  the  genuine  leather,  which  is  a  preparation  of  ux 
hides.  (Schnililer,  Possart,  Murray's  Handbook, Sic.) 

TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  W. 
Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lat.  18°  27'  N,, 
long.  64°  34'  4.V'  W. ,  between  St  John's  and  Virgin  Gorda. 
It  is  about  13  m.  in  length  by  3  or  4  In  its  greatest 
breadth.  Pop,,  in  183S,  7,731 ;  of  whom,  B,192  were 
blacks.  "  This  island  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  rising 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  1,600  ft.,  and  encircling  a 
spacious  harbour,  or  basin  ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
barren,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  and  there  is  but  one 
valley  of  any  extent  throughout  the  island.  The  town 
of  Tortola  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills,  which  rise  so  close  behind  it  that  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  within  sea-mark,  and  consetiuently 
suffer  from  damp.  The  barrack  and  hospital  for  the 
troops  are  at  the  S.IC.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  as 
they  lie  open  to  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  across  the 
harbour,  they  are  not  much  incommoded  by  heat.  But 
considerable  sickness,  particularly  from  fever,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  among  the  troops  at  Torto'a,"  (.Tut- 
loch's  Report,  p,  37.)  In  18,39,  fl,429cwts.  sugar,  7,93r> 
galls,  rum,  an(}  11,3S7  lbs.  cotton,  were  imported  into 
the  U.  Kingdom  from  Tortola :  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  island,  in  1837,  amounted  to  24,729/., 
and  that  of  the  imports  to  10,426/. 

TOHTONA  (an.  Dertona),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  cap  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle, 
13  m.  E.  by  S.  Alessandria.  Pop.  in  1838,  10,821.  It 
w.as  a  place  of  considerable  strength  till  dismantled  by  the 
Frencli  in  1796.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  stufls,  &c, ;  .-ind  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  It 
appears  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony, 
under  the  name  nt  Julia. 

TOR'l'OSA  (an.  Derdosa),  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ebro,  about  2,5  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  93  m.  S.W.  Barcelona,  Pop.,  according  to 
Mitlano,  between  10,000  and  11,000.  It  is  defended  by 
.several  outworks,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns,  both  of  which  are  walled.  It  is  old  and  ill  built, 
and  has  but  one  public  fountain.  The  cathedral  is  near 
the  river,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The 
front  is  Ionic,  with  massive  pillars,  some  of  single  stones  ; 
the  choir  is  of  Corinthian  architecture  j  but  the  whole 
edifice  is  void  of  taste,  and  Us  interior  is  much  overloaded 
witli  ornament,  Townsend  observed  in  the  cloisters  a 
cliapel  bearing  indications  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  see  of  Tortosa  is  a  bishopric,  and  was  very  rich. 
There  are  several  par.  churches,  nine  convents,  a  Latin 
school,  hospital,  public  gran.ary,  &c. ;  but,  next  to  the 
cathedral,  the  principal  editices  are  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  the  mansion  of  the  Vail  Cabra  family,  Tortosa  is 
(he  residence  of  a  military  governor,  the  scat  of  an  eccle- 
siastical court.  Sic,  and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
paper,  and  leather  ;  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  silk, 
and  an  active  fishery  and  coa.'ting  tr.ide.  Within  a  league 
of  the  city  are  some  quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known 
as  Tortosa  jasper.  The  hnerla,  or  plain  of  "Tortosa, 
says  Townsend,  "  is  most  delightful.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  you  look  doivn  upon  a  plain  covered  with  vines, 
olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  mulberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain;  and  through  this  fertile  vale  you  trace 
the  mcanderings  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  wide  and 
n.ivigable."  (iii.  .30.').)  This  town  had  the  privileges  of 
a  Romai.  mtmicipimn  conferred  on  it  by  Sclpio.  On  one 
occasion,  during  tlie  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moors,  the  women  of  Tortosa  distinguished  themscUes 
so  much,  that  in  1 170  the  military  order  of  La  Haeha,  or 
the  "  Flambeau,"  was  instituted  for  tliem.  They  also 
enjovod  several  privileges,  most  of  which  are  now  lout; 
but  {t  is  said  that  in  all  matrimonial  ceremonies  they  still 
maintain  the  right  of  precedence.  (Peyron  in  Mod.  Trav. 
xviii.;  Toivntend  ;  Miilano.) 

TOTNESS,  a  pari.  i\nd  mun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Coleridge,  on  the  Dart,  9m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  20  m,  S.  by  E.  Exeter.  Area  of 
pari,  bor.,  which  comprises  the  whole  par.  of  Totncss 
with  th(^  manor  of  Bridgetown,  1,411  acres.  Pop.,  In 
1831, 4,l.'">ii.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  clean,  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  th.-it  communicates  at  itn 
E.  extremity,  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  with  the 
suburb  oi"  Bridgetown,  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  town  is  finely  situated,  the  main  street  gradually 
rising  from  the  water  till  it  re.iches  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle,  now  a  ruin,  on  an  immense  artificial  mound,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country 
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It  was  anciently  (urroundcd  by  a  wall,  and  aome  of  the 
gateways  itill  remain.  The  housei  are  old  fathioned, 
•orao  of  them  having  piaiiaa,  and  th(  i.-  upper  ttories 
frequently  projecting  beyond  the  lower.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  on  the  Plymouth  road,  all  the  modern 
buildings  are  in  the  Bridgetown  division  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  a  further  extension  of  the  town  may  be  looked  for. 
{Mun.  Bound.  Rep.)  The  church  is  a  spacious,  hand, 
some  structuie,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  well- 
proportioned  tower  at  the  W,  end,  which  has  octagonal 
pinnacles  and  rich  buttresses.  In  the  chancel  is  a  rich 
stone  screen:  it  has  also  a  stone  pulpit,  enriched  with 
tracery  and  shields ;  but  the  altar-piece  is  Grecian,  and 
does  not  correspond  with  (he  rest  of  the  building.  This 
church  appears  to  have  bi>eii  rebuilt  about  1432.  Tlie 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  200/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gilt  of  tlio 
crown.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  an  old  guildhall  and  council- 
chamm'r,  a  small  theatre,  assembly-room,  &c. 

Judhaol  de  Totnais,  to  wliom  the  manor  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  castle  and  also  a 
Benedictine  priory,  which,  at  the  dissolution,  had  a 
revenue  of  124/.  IOj.  a  year.  It  has  numerous  found- 
ations, among  which  is  a  grammar  school,  estubiishcd  in 
I5M,  having  an  income  of  7(l<.  a  year.  Totncss  had 
formerly  a  tliriving  woollen  trade  ;  but  at  present  it  has 
no  manufactures.  Many  of  the  inhabs.  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  some  in  tlshing,  and  some  in  navigation,  the 
Dart  being  navigable  to  the  town  for  small  vessels. 
Warehouses  have  been  built  at  Bridgetown,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  many  houses  are  building  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  lias  some  trade  in  the  im- 
portation of  coal  and  other  articles,  and  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  said  to  be  improving.  (.Vun.  Corp.  Rep. 
Append.)  It  was  first  incorporated  by  King  John  ;  and 
is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  It  has  no  commission  of  the  peace ;  but  a 
court  lect  is  held  once  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  occa- 
sionally. Corporation  revenue,  in  1H40,  'ifMl.  'I'ho 
bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II.  ofC.  since  the  23d  of 
Kdward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
having  been  in  the  corporation  and  freemen.  Kegistered 
electors,  in  IH:)U-40,  .141. 
Among  other  distinguished  individuals,  Totness  has 

?lven  birth  to  Kd ward  Lye.  the  learned  .luthor  of  the 
yietionarium  Sarimico  el  (iulhico  Lalinum,  2  vols, 
folio,  1772,  and  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  the  Hebraist,  to  whom 
the  learned  world  is  iiulibtcd  lor  a  must  einborato  and 
excellent  edition  of  tlMt  Hebrew  bible.  In  his  younger 
days  Kennicott  was  niaiitcr  of  the  grannnar  school  in  tlie 
town. 

TOl'I.,  a  town  of  KraT>ce,  dep.  Meurthc,  cap.  arrond. , 
on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  handscnne  stone  bridge 
of  7  arches,  13  m.  W.  Nancy.  I'op.,  in  IH.j(i,  ex,  ciimm., 
7,27!).  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  its  streets  have  re- 
cently Ih'Cii  macadamised.  Its  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  a  line  (iothic  structure  of  the  I 'Hh  century  ; 
the  town-hall,  formerly  the  bislM>p's  palace;  the  cavalry 
barracks  and  magatines,  civil  hos|iltal,  corn-hall,  col- 
lege, nhalloir,  Ike.  Its  manufactures  comprise  calicoes, 
muslins,  woollens,  hosierv.  and  earthenware.  This  town 
was  amiently  the  cap.  of' the  I.euci  cimquered  l)y  ('«sar. 
It  was  ceded  by  Cliarles  the  .Simple  to  the  I'.mp.  Henry 
the  Kowler.  aiiil  was  not  defliiillvely  ainicxetl  to  I'ranic! 
till  iri.V^.  Il.'iron  I-ouis,  Admiral  de  Kigny,  and  several 
dIstiiiKUlshed  generals  have  been  among  the  natives  of 
Tool.  ( llii)ti<,  *r.) 

Ton. ON,  a  r.unous  sea-port  town  of  Kranre,  being  the 
iicl.iir,  perhaps,  hliicc  llieconi|Ui'»t  of  Algiers,  the  1st  naval 
port  in  the  kingdoni  ;  ilep  V  ar,  of  wlilih,  thouiih  not  (he 
cap.  It  lsl)y  far  the  Inriiest  and  most  iniportaiii  tnun.at  the 
liotlom  of  one  (if  the  Unest  hariiours  of  the  Meiliterra-  ! 
nean.3'.'in.  I'.  S.K.  Marseilles,  ami  I'.illni.  .S.S.I',.  I.votis  j 
lat.  CI-'  7'  1(1"  N.,  long  .'>  ■  .'i.V  .pi"  K.  Top-,  i"  IHI'i, 
rx  com,  W.HIH.,  and  Inc.  rc«n.  ;i''.322  ;  but  In  ls||,||ie 
pop.  WHS  esllmateil  at  4'>.<i(i<l ;  thoii)ili  this,  proli.ibly,  lii- 
cluiies  the  garrison,  and  t\>v  ,loi<;iil!i  In  the  ftii<(Hi'.  I'lii' 
touri,  whirli  Is  of  an  ovul  shape,  the  limirer  siile  faciiig 
the  sea,  '  rises  grarernily  and  Miajesllially  lowiirds  tlic 
N  ,  exIencllriK  her  rani|>arU  to  the  loot  of  a  chain  of 
high  inouiitalns,  stretihlni:  IVoiu  the  K.  to  tlie  \V.  The 
position  ol'  the  plaee  wonlil  be  (ilcturesi|iie  and  heantirni, 
were  there  Ihe  least  \erdiire  ;  lint  llie  rmks  and  uhmiii- 
talns  are  arlil,  bare,  and  totally  desilinte  of  covirlng.  or 
Unihrage  of  any  kind.  I'lie  town  Is  strongly  fiirtllie.l. 
Iieliig  siirrouiiili'd  liy  a  ilonlile  rainparl,  anil  a  large  and 
deep  ditrli,  dereiided  to  Ihe  K.,  W.,  and  N.,  by  lulls  co- 
hered with  rediiiilits.  Among  the  torts  lluit  nf  l.a  Malgue 
(on  n  peninsula  to  Ihe  S  K  )  Is  the  most  remarkable, 
Hot  oiilv  lor  Us  extent,  but  the  solhllly  "t  Its  roiistiiic- 
tloii.  I.ntlerly  works  have  Ih'cii  In  progress  tor  null  lug 
tlie  town  to  this  fiirtris«,  ami  n  solid  lainp.irt  with  losses 
has  been  already  ral<e<l  "  (I'lirlt.  ^i\  nl  I'liinir,  'i>rt  — 
V<S.)  Tonlon  Is  divideil  into  the  old  and  new  town  ;  both 
are  liileralily  well  liulll,  but  the  streets  of  Ihe  former  are 
narrow  and  crowded,  and  all  the  sipiares.  exiept  one,  are 
•mall  ami  Irregular.      The  new  ipiaiter.  In  which  are  ' 
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most  of  the  naral  establishments,  is  much  superior  in 

Joint  of  appearance.    The  principal  street,  the  rue  de 
.ttfayette,  which  intersects  the  town  in  its  whole  extent 
and  IS  partially  planted  with  trees,  is  the  seat  of  tlid 
principal  market,  and  is  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and 
activity.      It  terminates   near   the   port  in  the  t'lace 
if  Amies,  a  handsome  square,  planted  with  trees,  one 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  admiralty.honse.    The 
town-hall,  facing  the  commercial  port,  with  two  colossal 
statues  in  front,  by  Puget,  regarded  as  rA</  ri'oeuvic.i ■ 
the  house  occupied  by  that  distinguished  sculptor,  tiie 
old  cathedral.  3  other  churches,  the  court-house,  military 
!  arsenal,  occupying  an  ancient  convent,  naval,  military 
.  civil,  and  foundling  hospitals,   and  a  handsome  comi 
J  miinal  college,  are    the    other  chief  public  buildings 
}  Thougli  on  an  arid  soil,  Toulon  is  well  supplied  with 
j  water,  bj-  springs  from  the  mnuntains ;  !md  several  of 
.  its  numerous  piihlic  fountains  are  ornamented  with  sta. 
[tiles,  &c.   ((Juiile  du  I'oyageur ;  Hugo,  Sic.)    TliesiiliI 
f  urbs  are  not  only  increasing,  but,  from  the  rapid  aus. 
'  mentation  of  the  nop.,  and  importance  of  the  place,  of 
i  late  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  additinnal 
stories  to  tlie  older  houses.  Since  IN3U,  two  new  quarters 
I  liave  sprung  up  without  the  walls ;    one  on  tlie  riiaii 
.  north-eastward  to  Valette,  and  the  other  on  the  road 
I  westward  to  Ollloulles.     The  latter  is  Ulthy,  fetid,  and 
I  abominable.    It  goes  by  the  name  of  Navarin,  ami  U 
chieHy  occupied  by  the  Genoese  labourers,  who  ncciiny 
the  same  place  in  this  that  is  occupied  by  the  Irish  la- 
bourers In  most  Knglish  towns.     Owing  to  its  situation 
at  tlie  foot  of  high  bare  hills  that  intercept  the  winds 
from  the  N.,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays,  the  cliinalc  in 
summer  is  extremely  hot.     {Porta,  SfC.  qf  France.) 

Toulon  is  the  Brest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in.iy  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Plymouth  of  France ;  though,  .siMie 
the  construction  of  tlic  breakwater  in  Plymouth  .Sniinil 
the  latter  is  superior,  perhaiis,  as  a  roadstead  to  the  ii^ 
ner  ruail  of  Touhm.  Both  the  old  and  new  harbours  are 
artilicial.  The  latter,  formed  bj'  hollow  and  bonib.pronl' 
jetties,  running  olT  from  the  K.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
town,  is  sulflc'ently  extensive  to  accommodate  30  sail  ef 
the  line,  as  many  frigates,  and  an  equal  proportion  nf 
small  craft.  The  eulranco  is  shut  by  a  boom,  and  it  is 
never  rullled  by  any  wind  to  occasion  damage.  The  outer 
sides  of  the  jetties  iiresent  two  largo  batteries,  even  with 
the  water's  edge.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  road,  on 
which  tiie  harbour  opens,  Is  iH<tween  the  Urosse  luiiran 
the  one  side,  and  Fort  Kgiiilette  on  the  othei ,  alnuit  (IM 
fatliiims  apart :  the  road  is  a  good  deal  enciiuibered  with 
banks,  and  the  aiichoring-grouiid  is,  in  part,  foul  anil 
rocky  ;  but  in  other  places  this  is  not  llie  case,  and  alto. 
getlier  it  is  a  very  fine  basin,  Tlie  outer,  or  great  mail, 
stead,  to  the  K.  of  the  latter,  iHuinded  on  the  S.  by  the 
narrow  |H>iiinsula,  terminating  in  Cape  tJepM,  has  deeper 
water  and  better  anchorage  than  the  inner,  but  It  Is  open 
to  K.  winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavy  sea. 
The  laiarettn  stands  on  a  si'cure  cove.  La  V'ei  iie,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  outer  road,  with  from  4  to  H  fatlionis 
water. 

The  arsenal  of  Tonlon  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
It  ocniples  a  surfaee  of  3.'>4,l'lll  s<|.  metres  (H?  acres),  ,iiiil 
has  dry  lirnks,  and  every  accoilimiHlatiou  for  the  om- 
struction,  repair,  and  oiitllt  of  ships.  In  general,  from 
S.tXM)  to  4,0011  free  workmen  are  employed  within  iis 
wails;  but  in  IH4I,  when  unusual  activity  prevailiii  in 
all  the  French  ports,  tliere  were  between  .'i.oisi  ami 
(i,IHKI  laliourers  employed,  exclusive  of  above  :i..Vio 
criminals. 

*  The  rope  house,  constructed  by  Vauliaii,  is  lljiifirt 
In  ienglli  and  t).|  In  lire.iiitli.  The  docks,  slips,  shed*, 
inast.hoiisi',  sail  lactory,  in.iga/liies,  Ac,  are  on  a  nr.unl 
scale,  iIioiikIi.  as  a  slil|i-liulldliiK  port,  Toiiloii has  liithirtu 
been  Inlerior  to  I. 'Orient  and  Itnchel'oit.  A  lieu  nrMMial 
■  ■leant  as  an  a|i|ii'nilage  to  the  old.  luis  lieen  recnilly 
laid  out.  Till'  depot  of  oak  timber  Is  tiie  larifitl  lii 
Fi.iliie.  The  bonne.  Iiistitiiled  in  \HX't.  is,  Irciin  waul  ui 
room  on  shore,  eitalil  I  shed  nil  lio:ird  some  linlks :  it  isis'. 
ciipird  bv  criminals  coinlemiieil  to  hard  laliniir  liir  In 
years  ainl  ■■■iiler.  I'liccost  of  each  crimhial  aniiMUits  lo 
very  near  I  ir.  a  day. 

I  he  mercantile  iiorl,  «  liicli  is  liordi'red  by  a  lino  ipiav. 
is  shut  oil'  Iroin  the  liarbonr.  lor  iiieii.ol'.w'ar.  Iiy  ,i  liiie 
of  di^niasteil  ^e^sels.  illi'i;"  )  Ihe  Impiirls  con»i>l 
clitelly  ol  iiirn.  Hour,  salt  provisions,  timber,  Ute..  lor  the 
use  ol  llie  natal  estalilishiiienis  ;  and  the  exports.  oImiI, 
capers,  lius,  raisins,  almonds,  oranges,  and  other  friiii-, 
with  dotli,  hosiery,  soa|i.  ,vc  ,  inaliiifartiireil  in  Ihelonn 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  lillherto  lieeii  innuisiileraliii'. 
bill  it  has  materially  Increased  since  the  conipii'^t  of  \|. 
giers,  ami  will  probably  eontnine  to  increase.  In  |s|| 
ilxlit  «teuu('r«  were  continually  plying  Ih'Iwix'ii  iiiiiloii 
and  Alriea,  (,'ol^ica,  Italy,  and  the  Fast,  and  two  ■iiinll 
vessels  to  I. a  Seviie,  'I'oiilon  Is  the  cap,  of.in  arrnnil  nmU 
cantons,  and  Is  the  residei-ceor  a  naval  prelect,  acnnniiiK. 
satv-generni,  nird  of  ninieroiis  other  goveriinieiil  iilHnT> 
anil  foreign  consuls  ;  it  has  tiiliiinais  of  primary  jiiilxlii- 
tioii  anil  (ummcrie,a  board  ol  customs,  a  college,  sihueli 
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of  hydrography  and  marine  artillery,  coursci  of  geometry 
and  mathematics,  a  society  of  arts,  and  an  excellent  naval 
museum,  puDlic  library,  gotemment,  pawn,  and  savings' 
banks,  a  theatre,  with  a  stationary  company,  public 
baths,  &c. 

Toulon  appear!  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  more  modern  times  it  was  occasionally  at- 
taciced  by  African  corsairs,  and  to  defend  it  from  these 
incursions,  Louis  XII.  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
Tirnssc-tour  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  road,  which  was 
finished  by  Francis  I.  Henry  IV.  commenced  the  con- 
gtruction  of  the  old  port,  now  appropriated  to  merchant 
vessels  in  l.'>94.  But  It  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  modern 
Imiiortancc  as  a  great  naval  port  and  a  strong  military  posi- 
tion, to  Louis  XIV.,  whoexpended  vast  sums  on  its  rorti- 
(ie.itions,  and  on  the  arsenal  and  harbour.  It  was  imsuc- 
cessfuUy  besieged  by  Prince  Kugene  In  1707.  Having.  In 
179S,  been  delivered  up  by  the  royalists  to  the  English 
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and  Spaniards,  It  was  retaken  by  the  republicms,  after  a 
sieh'e  in  which  Napoleon  gave  the  first  decided  proofs  of 
his  extraordinary  military  talents.  On  evacuating  the 
town  tlie  allies  set  fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to  the;  ships 
tliey  were  imable  to  carry  olT;  the  fortifiuations  have 
since  been  thorougiily  re|)aired,  and  several  new  works 
constructed,  so  that  it'is  stronger  now  tlian  ever,  and  if 
pro|ierly  garrisoned  would  be  all  but  Impregnable.  ( Forls 
anil  Arsenals  of  France;  Hugo,  Art.  far.;  Guide  dea 
Vouagcur  en  France ;  Diet.  Genu.) 

TOLLOUSH,  or  THOULOU.SE  (an.  Tolosa),  one 
of  the  principal  and  most  anricnt  cities  In  the  S.  of 
France,  dep.  Haute  (laronne,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on 
tlie  Garoime,  at  the  Junction  of  the  canals  of  Languedoc 
and  llriare  with  that  river,  132  m.  S.K.  llordeaux  ;  lat. 
430  3.V  4fi"  N.,  long.  1°  2G'  30"  E.     Pop.,  In  1830,  ex. 
com.,  (>i*,01.'i ;  or  with  com.,  77,372.    Inelis  cills  it  a  fine 
large  flourishing  place,  situated  In  the  midst  of  abini- 
dance,  and  containing  many  fine  edifices,  and  remarkable 
objects  (.Su'ilxertand  and  the  Pyreneen,  219.) ;  but,  ac. 
cording  to  Hugo,  Toulouse,  before  the  revolution  of  17N!) 
was  fart  lairie,  and  is  still  far  from  being  a  fine  town, 
nitwithstanding  all  that  h.is  Iwen  done  for  its  cmbelll.sh- 
nicnt.    It  is  very  irregularly  laid  out ;  its  streets,  which 
are  mostly  uarrcw,  crooked.  Ill-paved  with  rounded  |>eb- 
bles  from  the  river,  and  dirty,  form  a  complete  labyrinth. 
Nearly  all  the  buildings  are  of  red  brick  cemented  with 
had  mort<ir,  wliicii,  being  bliwkened  by  age,  gives  tlie 
town  a  gloomy  appearance :  the  older  houses,  and  those 
in  the  lower  quarters,  consist  of  sundried  liricks.   In 
fr.imes  of  wood  work,  and  are  greatly  dilapidated.     Hut 
witiiin  the  last  2(1  years  the  civic  authorities  have  iinder- 
taiicii  many  Improvements :  on  en/argil,  un  reilresic  les 
principalet  rues  ;  on  pliitre  re  nu'on  ne  peul  rebalir  ;  on 
assainil  ce  qu'nn  ne  peut  emnellir  ,•    on  dehlaie  les  an- 
riiiiMis  placea,  on  en  fortiw  de  nnuvelies  ;  o»  Jelte  d  bas 
riij  ciinilrueliont  rrligieuses,  inulites  depuis  la  ."uppressiaH 
its courenis  ;  on  utilise  des  (■ulises  a/iaiidaniiees.  (Hugo, 
art.  Haute  Garonne.)    The  shape  of  Toulouse  Is  an  ir- 
rcitnlar  oval;  the  city  comprises  an   island  in  the  Cia- 
rniine,  and  on  that  side  Is  bordered  by  good  quays !  on 
other  sides  it  has  been   till   lately  Inclosed  by   walls, 
llaiiked  with  large  round  towers.     Hut  these  are  gra- 
dually disa|>|MNiring ;  and  tliclr  place  is  being  occupied 
liy  giiod  houses,  and  regular  streets.     Inglis  says  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  provincial  town  in   I'rjuice  witli  such 
extensive  suburbs  ai  Toulouse.     The  city  comimiiiicale:i 
witli  tlie  sniiurb  of  St.  ('yprinn,  across  the  liaronne,  by 
u  massive  free-stone  bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  the 
latter  lialf  of  the  Kith  century,  at  the  furtlier  end  of 
*lii(  h  a  modern  triumphal  arch  has  been  erected. 

I'lic  |irineipal  o|ien  space  is  the  I'lace  rfn  Vapilate, 
leriluK  lor  the  grand  daily  market,  which,  according  to 
linillt.  is  ailmiraldy  supplied.  This  large  quadrangle  is 
ornaniented  at  each  of  Its  four  corners  with  a  hanilsonio 
Iciuntain.  The  eapltid,  or  town-hall,  Iroiii  which  it  lie. 
rivet  its  name,  ini  its  V..  side,  in  tlie  Ionic  order,  is  nearly 
13(1  yards  In  length.  Ill  11  are  several  spaeloiis  bails)  one 
Isdruamented  with  the  busts  of  the  most  dlstingiilslK'd 
natives  of  the  city  ;  and  aiinther,  called  liie  .S'ii//c  de  Vie- 
mniii-  hiiure,  has  a  marble  statue  of  that  disiingiiislieil 
Lilly,  the  great  patroness  of  he  "  Moral  (ianies."  The 
tluMire  (iieopies  one  wing  iil  lie  ea|iltoi  ;  but  it  is  badly 
|ilanued  and  decorated.  The  other  sides  of  tlie  square 
sreeliledy  occupied  by  holids  and  cati-s.  Several  of  the 
iilhiT  squares  are  ornamented  Willi  fountains,  and  planted 
like  the  luildie  pioinenades  on  the  banks  of  the  canals, 
ami  llie  (ianiniie. 

Several  of  llie  eliurclu'S  are  worth  a  visit.  The  ca- 
Ihnlr.d  is  planned  on  a  iniignilleeiit  scale,  but  unlinished: 
tl"'  nave,  ivliieli  Is  the  oldest  part  of  the  hiiiidlng,  pro- 
liahly  dates  from  aleiiit  the  llltli  century.  The  most 
aiHienl  chiircli,  that  of  S!.  Servlii,  h««  been  erected, 
niTiirdlnu  to  llio:<<,  on  the  site  of  a  very  celebrHled 
ti'iiqih'  of  Apolln  ;  it  is  a  hi'iivy  (iotliie  liiiildlng,  part 
Ih'hi,j  Slid  to  dale.  Irom  the  tith  century,  though  the 
jin  Iter  |Hirtlon  is  mneli  more  inoderii,  particiiliirly  Ihi' 
I'liMir  Among  Us  oniamenls.  If  so  we  may  call  them, 
lu^lla  iiotlceil  a  bai-rellvf  caricature uf  l'alvlii,asaliog  In 


a  pulpit  preaching  I  and  that  there  might  be  no  mlitake 
In  the  matter,  the  words,  Catvin  le  pore  prtchant,  were 
Inscribed  below  I  This  church  is  rich  in  relics  presented 
by  several  popes,  and  other  persons :  it  has  a  cupola  sup. 
porting  a  lofty  spire.  The  churches  of  La  Daurade  and 
Ualbiade  deservcmention :  in  the  former  Ctemence  Isaure 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  burled,  and  on  the  grand  altar 
are  preserved  the  golden  flowers  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful poets  at  the  floral  games.  Toulouse  is  said  to 
have  had,  at  one  period,  80  churches,  but  many  have 
been  converted  to  other  purposes.  One  serves  for  the 
museum,  in  the  picture  gallery  of  which  are  some  pro- 
ductlons  of  the  best  masters  of  Italy,  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  copi'-s ;  while  In  the  cloisters  attached  is  a 
fine  collection  of  antiquities  excavated  near  Martres,  in 
IH27.  The  best  modern  building  after  thecapltol,  Is  the 
prefecture,  formerly  tlie  archbishop's  palace. 

Toulouse  was  till  recently  ill  supplied  with  water :  hut 
It  Is  now  amply  provided  with  that  great  necessary,  fur- 
nished to  numerous  public  and  private  fountains  Irom  a 
handsome  chateau  deau,  or  reservoir.  Among  the  other 
pulilic  buildings  may  be  specified  2  large  hospitals,  the 
Vcnts-Jumeaui,  or  double  bridge  over  the  2  canals  at 
their  junction,  the  veterinary  si-kool,  imblic  slaughter- 
house, mint,  new  edifice  for  the  royal  court  and  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction  ;  the  public  libraries,  containing 
togetiier  about  00,000  vols.,  school  of  artillery,  barracks, 
arsenal,  polygon,  gunpowder  and  other  large  mills,  &c. 
Toulouse  is  the  cap.  of  the  Iflth  military  div.  of  France, 
and  an  arcliblshop's  see.  Previously  to  the  Revolution  It 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  leading  French  iinivc.-slties ;  and 
It  has  now  a  university  academy,  with  faculties  of  law, 
sciences,  literature,  and  theology:  It  has  also  a  royal 
academy  of  sciences.  Sec,  societies  of  medicine,  paint- 
ing, arts,  and  agriculture,  some  of  which  grant  prizes  to 
successful  candidates,  after  the  example  set  at  the  floral 
games  of  old.  The  Jardin  des  plantet  at  Toulouse  Is  the 
largest  and  finest  In  France  after  that  of  Paris.  (Guide  du 
Foi/ageur,  Sic. ) 

Tlie  floral  games,  previously  alluded  to,  appear  to 
h.ive  lieen  instituted  in  tiic  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tiiry.  Tliey  were  originally  held  on  the  1st  of  May  j  and 
consisted  of  a  trial  of  skill  among  the  poets  and  trouba- 
dours  of  the  vicinity,  those  who  recited  the  best  verses 
receiving  the  priie,  which  consisted  of  golden  flowers, 
t'lemence  Isaure,  the  laily  meiitlonetl  as  the  great  pa- 
troness of  these  games,  beqiieatl.ed,  In  l.MO,  the  bulk  of 
her  fortune  to  the  civic  authorities,  to  be  expendetl  by 
them  in  fetes  and  priiei  at  floral  games,  to  be  held  an- 
nually in  her  house,  en  the  1st  and  3d  of  May.  These 
games  were  flnally  superseded  by  the  creation  of  tlie 
academy  of  belles  lellres  in  I6U4,  the  directors  of  which 
gave  prizes  for  the  best  papers. 

1'oulouse  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
silks,  gauzes,  printed  cottons  (I'ni/tmnii),  cotton  yarn, 
files  and  steel  wares,  paper,  wax  lights,  musical  strings, 
and  verniici  ill,  with  dyeing-honses,  distilleries,  a  cannon 
foiiiiilry,  and  a  royal  tobacco  iiiauul'iu'tory.  It  has  also  a 
large  trade  in  the  produce  of  (he  surrounding  country, 
Spanish  wool,  and  colonial  priKliice.  Inglis  says,  "  'I'ho 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  will  lie  found  one  of  the 
chea|iest  places  of  residence  in  Europe.  Within  the 
city,  every  thing  Is  alioiit  one  fourth  part  dearer  than  lu 
its  ininiedlate  vicinity,  owing  to  tlie  actrais.  But  in  the 
markets  held  in  the  neigiilioiiring  villages,  meat  Is  sold 
at  ;\il.  and  :\\d.  per  lb. ;  fowls  are  not  more  than  KM.  a 
|iair  ;  a  fine  turkey  costs  but  'is.fnt.  or  :i<.  ;  eggs,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  are  remarkably  aliimdant  ami  cheap ;  and 
wine  does  not  exceed  \\d.  per  bottle.  'I'he  country  Is 
thickly  covered  w  itii  country-houses  ;  and  one  of  these, 
furnished,  and  siiitalile  for  a  small  family,  and  with  an 
excellent  garden,  may  lie  had  for  4(IU  IV.,  or  15/.,  per 
annum." 

Nothing  is  known  of  tlie  origin  of  this  city  but  Ihet  It 
IS  very  ancient.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the  Tectosages  \  and 
having  lieen  taken  by  (he  llomans,  annu  106  11.  c,  they 
afterwards  einlieilislied  It  with  iiuiiierims  s|ileiidid  (Mi. 
Ilces ;  iiiit  owing  to  llie  combined  influence  of  liiiie  and 
the  attai  ks  of  the  barlwirlans.  tiiese  structures  liave  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  some  vestiges  of  I  lie 
ain|ililtlieatre,  and  of  a  lew  other  buildings,  are  all  that 
now  remain  to  mark  tlie  wealth  and  power  of  its  Koinaii 
masters.  It  was  successively  tlie  ea|i.  of  the  Vlsigotliic 
kingilinn  of  ('.aul  and  Aqiiitaine,  and  was  tiieiicefor- 
waril  gov'.'inetl  by  its  own  teudiil  connt.s  till  1271,  when  it 
wi'.n  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

roiiionse  is  |iriiieliially  celebrated  in  recent  (imei  for 
tlie  sanguinary  cinililet  that  took  iilaee  hi  Its  vicinity  oil 
tiie  loth  of  Anril,  Hil.  between  the  allied  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  VVellingtim.  and  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Soult.  The  .'lilies  were  superior  ill  |ioiiit  of  iiiiiiib<>rs,  but 
the  ailvantage  of  (losilloii  was  on  liie  side  of  the  French. 
Notwillistaiiding  a  desperate  resistance,  llie  latter  were 
diiveii  In  .11  tlie  Mont  Have,  anil  obligiHl  soon  after  to 
ev.ieiiate  the  city.  The  loss  on  botli  sides  was  very  great, 
esiMM'hilly  on  tliat  of  the  victors,  wlio  had  4.li.M)  men, 
killed  and  wounded  :  thu  I'reiicli  loss  amounted  to  about 
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3,000  men.  Unrortunately,  this  wa«  a  usclcgs  sacrlflce, 
as  Napoleon  lia<I  already  abdicated ;  but,  tlioiiRh  tlie 
contrary  has  been  stated,  it  is  certain  that  MarKlial  Sniilt 
was  wholly  ifinorant  of  the  circumstance.  (,Niipi'cr'a 
Pcnimular  War,  vi.  (!39,  *c.) 

The  inhabs.  of  Toulouse  appear,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  their  countrymen,  to  be  endued  with  a  very  large  share 
of  that  versatility  which  has  been  said,  tliongh,  perhaps, 
witliniit  much  foundation,  to  be  a  distiniiuishinfi  trait  in 
the  French  character.    "  Comme  rexeciitiou  n'est  pas 

firrci'd^c  chez  le  Tolousain  d'nn  jugemeiit  relleclii,  if  se 
ivre  malheureiisement,  iivcc  trop  de  facilite,  aux  exces 
dnnt  ensuite  il  a  lieu  de  se  repentir :  ainsi,  on  le  voit 
massacrer,  en  quelque  sort  avec  joie,  los  I'rntestans  lors 
de  la  St.  Uarthclcmy,  et  durant  les  guerres  du  I'alvi- 
ntsme  ;  le  vertueux  president  Durantz,  Sl  I'tpoque  de  la 
IdKUe;  les  royalistes  pendant  la  Ituvoliition,  et  les  pa- 
triotes  i  la  Rrstauration :  il  accueille  avec  transport  Na- 
poleon durant  son  regne,  et  plus  tard,  avec  le  mcme 
LMithouslasme,  WellinKton  et  son  armce ;  il  assassine 
ensuite  le  Kcncral  Kamel,  qui  veut  le  sauver  de  I'anar- 
clde :  aInsi,  il  est  toujours  le  juuet  de  la  versatiliti!  de  son 
varact^re,  et  I'lnstrinnent  le  plus  docile  de  toutes  les 
scCnes  de  barbaric  auxquelles  le  poiissent  les  honimcs 
ardens  qui  veulcnt  I'cKarer."   (DicLUi'dg-) 

Toulouse  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, among  whom  may  be  specined  ('iijas.  the  great- 
est civilian  of  modern  limes,  born  here  in  I.ViO;  Hay- 
raond,  count  of  Toulouse,  so  cclel)rated  in  the  first 
crusade;  M.deVillele,  late  minister  of  France,  &c.  (Mar- 
liniin:  Grand  Diclionnaire,  art.  Touloute  ;  Huno,  art. 
llaulc  Garonne  I  Dict.Giog,  ;  Guide  du  f'uyngeur  ;  In- 
glit'i  Swilxerland. ) 
TOIIKNAY  (Klem.  Doornik),  a  town  of  Belgium, 

Srov.  Hainault,  cap.  arrond.  and  of  two  cantims,  on  the 
chcldt,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  45  m.  W.S.W. 
Ilrusfiols  ;  lat.  ,'iO^  ;»6'  20"  N.,  long.  -JP  23'  17"  R.  Pop., 
In  I83li,  2H.9I'.).  Tonrnay  covers  nearly  as  much  ground 
■s  I.iali>,  though  so  niucl'i  less  populous,  lis  former  for- 
tiHcalions  were  demolished  by  the  emperor  ,)ose|ih  II., 
but  since  1HI4  It  liiis  l)eeii  surrounded  anew  with  mililary 
works,  and  has  a  good  citadel.  The  Scheldt,  crossed  here 
by  several  Hying  l)rlilKes,  divides  Tournay  into  two  pans, 
railed  the  Old  and  New  Towns  :  the  latter  is  well  buill, 
and  has  a  line  cpiay  alont;  Ihe  river,  wliich  forms  a  f.i- 
vourite  promenadi'  (  but,  excepting  Its  hlsliirical  recol- 
lections, Ihe  Conner  has  liille  to  render  it  inti-resting. 

The  cathedral,  a  Hne  (iothic  building,  with  live  towers 
and  spires,  supposed  to  have  been  a  bUhop's  sei*  as  early 
as  the  .'ith  century,  was  formerly  riclilv  adnrned,  but  sul- 
fered  greatly  from  the  French  revolulionary  plirenzy. 
The  old  alilM'y  of  St.  Martin  has  been  of  late  years  levelled 
Willi  Ihe  ground,  to  give  place  to  the  lown-hall  and  pub- 
lic gardens.  Few  other  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice  ; 
though  there  are  several  hospitals  anil  asylums,  including 
one  for  aged  ecciesiaslics,  a  court  of  primary  jurlsdiclion, 
cliiimlier  of  commerce,  exch.inge,  Iheaire,  athenaMnn, 
academy  of  line  art:;,  episcopal  seminary,  many  good 
privale  schools,  a  munt-dr-pitli'-,  fiC.  Williout  Ihe  walls 
are  several  suburlx.  Tonrnay  is  one  of  Ihe  most  active 
niunuficturlng  towns  of  Ihe  Netherlands,  ami  inn.st  have 
been  celebraiid  for  lis  industry  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  it  Is  meiulnned  in  llie  Sulilin  Imperii  ol   the  .Mb 

rentury  as  oi f  tlie  lifleen  lownt  in  Ihe  empire  liiving 

mannractiire*  of  wii.illin  ami  linen  yarn.  .At  irchi'iit, 
\'anilcrmai'len  stales.  Ih.it  three. rniirilis  nf  lis  pup.  are 
rniployi'il  in  its  various  maniifarlnre*.  and  Ihat  Irom 
lU.IMHI  to  U'l.lHIII  looms  are  supposed  In  be  emplnvi'd  In  its 
niniininie  (l)icl.  i/r  lliiiniinl.)  llii«li'ry.  calicoes,  and 
liiii'U  fabrics,  r.unli'ls,  yarn  of  various  kinds,  walstcimls, 
and  all  kindi  of  arllcles  nl  dress,  uilli  cjirjieU.  for  whicii 
'i'oiiriiay  i»  ilrnTvedly  famniM,  are  llir  principal  arllclis 
of  triule  ;  bill  large  i|iianlillrs  of  earlliiiuvire.  Iiiiinte 
gomls  and  hardwari',  ciitavai.  and  oilier  liijiieurs.  are 
made  ;  and  tlierr  are  iiiinieroiis  linwerirs,  sall-relliicrlri, 
laiincrli't,  dyi'ing  hiiiKis.  Kf.    Full  aged  cnlton-splnners 

f|i  t  about  I  Ir.  il.'i  c.  a  day,  workliiK  alHiiit  1'i  or  II  Imnrs  ; 
lilt  iiiie-foiirlli  pari  nl'  llie  liaiiils  iiiipliiyid  are  (hildri'ii. 
Weavers  gel  Irimi  1  Ir.  iS  c.  In  I J  Ir.  In  Ihe  nival  carpel 
fiiilory.  Hie  wiirknien  'ilituin  I'roni  2liiV<|  Ir.  aday,  tlKiiigli 
there  al«o  many  rhildien  are  eniplnyrd,  «lio  enter  at  .'i 
veirsofage,  i/liiiiill'mm  UVdi'in'  /(./ico/  Tiiiiniiy 
has  various  cliarltalile  inttltnllons  fur  llie  beiiellt  ol  sii  k 
work|M*oiili>,  fur  peiislmiing  the  widows  of  weavers.  A;e., 
and  clilloreii  are  not  liiiflered  to  be  too  laliuriiiiiily  eni- 

riloyed.  (See  I  iinrti  rmih  Im's  Diil.)  llie  Scheldt,  wliiili 
s  navlgalile  to  the  town  lor  vexeU  of  I.MI  Inns,  lathe 
priiielpHi  rliannel  Inr  the coiive>  nice  lollie  tnwii  ofcnala, 
•pices,  dyeing  m.iterials,  toli.iccii.  deals,  lirHiidy,  wines. 
and  fur  ilie  I'xpiirt  of  ihe  inaniilai  Inred  goods,  chilk. 
Iiullilliig  stone,  nil.  Ac.  prndiiied  In  tlie  liinii  and  Its 
viclnlly.  Tournay  liis  probalily  experienceil  as  many 
vii  Usiliiite*  as  any  town  in  Kuro|i.  .  Il  Is  the  ('le(^M 
Airi'iiirsim.  I.ikeii  by  .Inline  l'n-«ar.  and  has  since  lie. 
longeil  to  an  inlinile  iiiiniber  of  nia«lers.  and  lieen  taken 
and  retaken  over  and  over  agJiin.  I  I'limlirmmlin  Ihil. 
4t  UainiimU  i  Dicl.Giog.  i   Ih  lloil  i  I'liil.  Hrpi.) 


TOURS. 

I  TOURS  (an.  Ciesaromagus),  a  city  of  France,  dep 
i  Indre-et-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  ;  it  is  surrounded 
,  by  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  and  Is  itself  placed  on  thn 
I  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Loire  am' 
Cher,  close  to  the  point  of  their  confluence,  127  m,  S  W'' 
:  Paris.  I.at.  47°  23'  40"  N.,  long.  0°  41'  38"  E.  Van.  ii{ 
j  m3(i.  2fi.()<;9.  "  Tours  is  well  known  as  a  favourite  retreut 
of  Knglish  absentees.  Great  part  of  the  town  is  now  ■ 
and  tile  streets,  several  of  whicli  arc  spacious,  niid  tliu 
^  houses  clean,  subst.intial,  and  many  elegant,  give  it  nii 
air  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  abundance,  possessed  by  few 
other  cities  in  France,  The  beauty  of  Tours  has  arisen 
since  the  Itevolution,  and  has,  indeed,  sprung  out  orit,  lur 
great  part  of  it  lias  been  rebuilt  upon  an  improved  plan." 
( fnelis,  p.  Sti'i. )  And,  in  fact,  the  older  parts  of  ih,>  tiiy 
(till  consist  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  with 
mean  and  ill-built  houses.  It  is  .Hiirroiinded  by  planted 
iKiulevards  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  fortillcations ;  it  has 
12  different  entrances,  and  .'i  suburbs.  It  communicatps 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire  by  one  of  the  Hni'tt 
bridges  in  Kurope,  constructed  chiefly  between  nfiaiind 
1777  :  it  is  of  stone,  level  on  the  summit,  47.'>  yards  in 
lengtli  by  Hi  in  breadth,  and  has  IS  arches,  each  %i 
yards  in  span.  Over  the  Cher  are  two  bridges,  erne  nT 
17  and  the  other  of  H  arches.  From  the  bridge  over  the 
Loire  a  noble  street,  the  Hue  Hoyale,  straight,  sparimis, 
bordered  with  footways,  and  lined  with  uniform  ImiliU 
Ings  of  freestone,  intersects  the  town  In  its  entire 
breadth,  terminating  on  the  S.  in  the  avenue  rie  (iram- 
miint,  leading  to  the  smaller  bridge  over  the  Cher.  .\t 
the  commencement  of  this  street,  close  to  the  Loire, 
is  a  handsome  souare  ;  In  which  arc  the  town  liall  nmi 
the  denarlmental  museum,  new  and  symmetrical  biiilil- 
ings,  tlie  latter  containing  upwards  of  2IKI  painthiHs.  'Ihe 
cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  .|tli  ceiitin yi 
burnt  down  in  tlie  litli,  rebuilt  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  Inu 
again  burnt  down  in  the  I2lh  ceutiiry  ;  after  which  its 
reconstruction  proceeded  so  slowly  Ihat  It  was  not  com 
pleted  till  W*\.  It  h.as  a  noble  front,  flanked  by  iw,, 
towers,  built  by  Henry  V.  of  Kngland.  Its  inlerinr, 
though  not  beautiful,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  coritaiii.s 
miicli  stained  glass,  together  with  the  man>ol"uin  nf  the 
children  of  i'harles  VIII.  A  curious  collection  of  M.S.S. 
is  keiit  in  this  cathedral.  Tlie  other  churches  are  mistly 
small  and  gloomy,  and  possess  little  worth  notice.  The 
•u.called  Tower  "of  C'liarleinague  is  thi?  only  rem.iinini; 
portion  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Martin,  destroyed  in  I7li;.  .rr 
which  the  kings  of  France  useil  to  be  the  ablies.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
kingdom ;  the  |irefecture,  court-house,  college,  general 
hospital,  exchange,  theatre,  barracks,  prison,  ami  a 
highly  orn.unented  fountain  in  the  market. place,  are  the 
other  most  conspicuous  objects.  This  city  is  the  sent  ui' 
courts  of  primary  jurisdiclion  and  coninierce,  a  chamhcr 
of  commerce,  coimcil  of  prud'hommes,  societies  of  n^-ri. 
culture,  sciences,  arts,  *c. ;  and  li.is  courses  of  nracliciil 
geometry,  a  library  said  to  comprise  40,000  volinnes.  a 
cabinet  of  natural  Iiistorv,  and  botanic  garden.  It  ua< 
here  that  Louis  XI.  eslalillshcd  tlie  silk  mainilactnrers  he 
Invited  out  of  Italy  ;  and  it  was  fur  a  considerahle  pcrieil 
famous  for  its  silks  ;  but  it  lias  long  been  far  siirpasKcil  in 
tbisileparlnient  by  Lyons,  whicli  has  peculiar  advanliiui'n 
for  the  prosecution  ol  Hie  silk  niauiilacliire.  Next  In  Ihat 
of  silk,  which  is  carried  im  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
manufactures  of  Tours  consist  piinclprlly  of  wiuilliii 
cloths,  carpets,  and  woollen  yarn  ;  but  iliey  are  nut  ex. 
tensive;  and  the  trade  oftlie  clly  is  chiefly  in  Ihe  retail 
supply  of  Us  inhabs.  and  visiters. 

"  'I  lie  promenades  round  Tours  are  chaiining :  amntin 
these  the  elni-aveniic  is  the  inosi  conspiciimis  ;  llie  i|iih 
is  alsd  pleasant.  The  environs  of  the  city  fiirni'.h  Ihi' 
irnst  agreeable  walks  ;  innnnierable  little  paths  lead  in 
every  direclion  llirniigli  Hie  llelils.  and  anmng  the  kiiiiils 
and  copses.  I'Miirs.  20  years  ago,  was  as  cheap  a  ri  .<i■ 
dence  ,(s  any  plai  e  ini  the  Loire;  but  a  great  ailvan.'c  hi 
Ihe  prices  of  every  tiling,  and  particularly  house. rent, 
has  nalnrally  liiliiivted  the  npnrohathin  of  Tiiiirs  liy  thp 
l''iiKli''h.  Ininii'iii  ili'ly  alter  llie  war.  a  large  iiunse,  with 
ew'ry  convenience,  and  a  garden  of  two  nr  three  iicrcs, 
nil^lil  have  been  had  for  'JO/,  a  year  ;  but  tlil«  sniii  nisy 
iiiiw  lie  more  than  doiililed.  Provisions  are  still  iiuuli'. 
rat"  In  price,  and  w>iod  Is  less  expeiislie  liere  thin  in 
most  other  parts  of  France  "  Itesides  the  Fngiisli.  '^en^^ 
Is  much  resorted  to  liy  French  gentry,  wlin,  IImiiiwIi  Ii 
Independent  ciri  iimslances.  are  not  rii  h  cinnigli  In  .illiinl 
the  espeiise  ol  living  III  the  melropnlis.  Tlie  i  a.de  nf 
/'/  sxs /i  J  7V)f<i  J,  built  by  Liini.  XI  .  where  he  |irinci. 
pnllv  resided,  is  abniil  I  in.  Iinni  Hie  city.  It  Is  ceii. 
striKled  of  brick;  Is  einbnsnnied  in  wnnd  ;  iinil  has  a 
M'lier.ihle  appearance.  In  its  clia|iel  i«  a  pnrlralt  nl 
Louis,  dressed  In  arininir,  laking  nff  his  helmet  to  till' 
Virgin  and  Infant.    (  hifilis,  p.  M.M.) 

Among  the  eniinent  men  In  whom  I'nnrs  has  given 
birlli,  iiiav  be  s|iecltled  I  ardlnal  Anibnise.  prime  niMii<tcr 
of  Louis  \ll.,  and  Itiipln.  the  ailthnr  id  the  iiiiicli  nil. 
nilred  l.nlln  poem.  /),  rnliti  llitrtnriim.  and  of  several 
critical  puhllc;itloni.     Itaplii  has  mil  fnr|;ollen  to  rcir- 
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TOUMEN. 

br.atethepraisesof  his  native  city,  and  the  aurrounding 

country,  — 

ArMc  omnem  Iietam  rivis,  et  fontitms  oram, 
I'ratonim  imtncnsos  lraruiii,L>t  amii^na  M,t'lii'.Jiinl 
Fluniina,  vltifbrosque  utroiiuc  ex  litore  rolle* ; 
Oultl  incmorem  variis  opulentnm  mcrcUms  urbcnif 
Kt  studia,  et  mores  potmli,  quern  scrica  texta 
Tractantem,  fecit  ctDli  dementia  blnniUini  i-* 
Atlde  umbras  nemunim  mternas  :  et  multia  semper 
Gramine  prata  novo,  et  nunciuain  sine  (lorllms  liortos. 

Lib.  I.  line  IH'J,  ed  de  llrotier,  Paris,  1731). 

Grccourt,  the  poet,  was  also  a  native  of  Tours,  and 
St.  {ircgory,  hence  called  Gregory  of  Tours,  was  for  a 
leiigtiiened  peri<Ml  bishop  of  the  see. 

Tours  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Turoncs,  conquered 
by  Cffisar,  anno  r>.'i  B.C.  In  the  .Ith  century,  it  beuame  the 
can.  of  the  3d  Lyonnaise.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  Knglish  dominions,  till  I'2(M,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  tlie  I'rench  crown.  ( Diet.  Oeog. ;  Hugo  art.  Indre-et- 
loiie:  Guide  duVoyageur.) 

rOUMKN,  a  considerable  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
gov.   Tobolsk,  on    the  Toura,    120  m.   S.W.    Tobolsk. 
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rop.,  In  1H35,  9,213.  It  is  situated  In  a  fertile  tract,  and 
its  inbabs.  are  said  by  Cochrane  to  be  both  wealthy  and 
hospitable  ;  though,  according  to  Dobell,  little  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  morals.  (Travels,  il.  ILI.)  In 
nininst  every  house  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
carpeting  sold  all  over  Siberia  is  carried  on  ;  and  its 
tannerli!S,  which  are  more  extensive  than  any  others  In 
the  government,  emiiloy  nearly  300  workmen,  and  pro- 
duce goods  to  tlie  value  of  more  than  1,000,000  roubles  a 
year.  (Journ.  de  SI.  I'etcrtbourg.)  In  the  ncighboiir- 
liiiiid  are  extensive  forests,  and  viut  quantities  of  mats, 
Willi  carriages,  and  various  wooden  articles,  are  made 
for  exportation ;  besides  which  the  town  has  a  large  trade 
in  timlKT,  tallow,  hides,  embroidery,  vegetables  grown 
in  tlie  vicinity,  cattle,  &c.  It  was  the  Hrst  town  founded 
liy  the  Uusslans  in  Siberia,  having  been  built  in  l.iHli,  on 
the  site  of  a  (irevious  Tartar  city  called  Trhiiiffhis-Tora, 
or  "  the  town  of  (ienghls."  ( Cuehraue ;  DoMl ;  Erman, 
Jliisf  urn  die  I'.rde  j  Juuyn.de  SI.  Pelersbourn.) 

'■'"I'HNl'S,  n  town  of  France,  dep.  Saone-et-Loire, 
'  a",  t  '.,  on  the  Saone,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  h 
■rii..  s.  ■*■■  n  Macon  and  Chalons,  1(>  m.  N.N.IC.  tlie 
f       r-  II-    ut  the  same  distance  S.  the  latter.   Pop., 

•.'  .  .,  ;.  nmn.,  4,480.  It  stanils  on  a  declivity 
crow  '1  '  -  ■  -■  remains  of  a  Uenedlctino  abbey,  which 
forini . .,  |iossessed  extensive  privileges.  It  Is  clean, 
well-lHiilt,  and  h.is  some  good  public  edillccs.  Its  trade 
\i  prineipally  in  corn,  wine,  and  building  stones,  sent 
dm'  u  llie  Saone  to  Lynns.  ( Hugo,  /i(e.) 

loWt  KSTKU,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO  Niirtliampton,  hnnd.  T'owcester,  on  the  Tow,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  8  m.  S.W.  Northampton. 
Area  of  |iar.  W.IO  acres.  I'op.,  In  1K31,  2,071 .  The  town 
cnnsists  pi iiicipally  of  three  streets,  at  the  union  of  tlie 
roads  Iroiii  Stony  Stratford.  Northampton,  and  Daventry. 
It  stands  ini  the  ancient  Watliiig  Street,  and  was  pro- 
halily  a  Itonuiii  station.  The  ehnrcli  Is  a  neat  edilice, 
suiipiiscd  to  date  from  the  lltli  century.  The  living,  a 
tieaiaiie,  worth  '.il7/.  a  year.  Is  in  tlie  gilt  of  the  bishop  of 
l.ielilield  and  Coventry.  Here  are  chapels  for  various 
dissentiiig  seels ;  a  grammar-school,  founded  at  the  dis- 
Sdliitiiin  of  the  nnniasteries,  and  endowed  with  part  of 
the  revenues  of  tt  college  ilating  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.:  several  alms-houses,  in:  Markets  on  Tuesdays; 
fairs  Icuir  limes  yearly. 

Tll.Vl-'AI.tiAli  {Cape^,  a  promontory  nf  the  S.W. 
firtst  nf  Spain,  prov.  Amlaliisia,  2.'i  in.  N.W.  Tarllla,  In 
the  strait  of  (iiliraltar,  of  wliieh.  Indeed,  it  forms  the 
N.W.  extremllv.  lat.  :Vfi  ID'  I-''"  N.,  lonj.'.  li"  P  W. 
Tills  cape,  tthleli  ill  aiitiiiuily  was  ealleil  tlie  pniinnnliiry 
of  .luno  t.liimiiii.i  iiiii»iiii4liiriuiii),  is  low,  ainl  (erniinates 
111  two  |>oiiils,  tlie  most  (Sisterly  of  which  is  surinoiinted 
by  a  riiinid  tower. 

( ,i|ie  I'r.il  ilgar  is  f.nnoiis  in  naval  history  for  llie  great 
halllr  liiiiKlit  ill  its  vii  iiiity  on  the  21st  of  October,  |h(i.-|, 
Inlween  the  eoniblned  Ireneli  and  Spmiisli  lleet.  under 
Admirals  Villeiieiive  ami  (iraiina,  niiil  the  l-'niilisli  lleit 
iiiidrr  Lord  Nelson.  Tlie  I'lirmer  had  311  sail  of  the  line 
and  7  larne  filiates,  while  the  Meet  of  the  la'ter  only 
amounted  to  27  sail  of  the  line  and  3  frigates  (  hiittheKii- 
ii.rinr  >l>ill  and  gallantry  of  the  llrili^li  adinbal.  ami  of 
Ills  I, Hirers  and  men,  far  more  tli.ili  eoiiijieiisated  for  the 
iioiiiin.il  iiileriorlty  ol  the  l-'nglisli  lleet,  and  seenreil  for 
tlie  I  oiiiitrv  the  greatest  naval  vielory  reeofded  In  her  an- 
nals No  iewir  than  III  I-'reiich  and  Soanish  line  of  battle 
tliiiis  were  eaptiired,  and  I  thai  liad  esea|ii'd  Iroiii  tlie 
ailhin  were  »iili»ei|Ueiitly  taken  by  Sir  llii-hard  Straelian  ; 
the  (It her  vessels  that  eseapeil  into  Cadi/ being,  it  the  s  line 
lliMi',  mostly  rendered  nnservlre.ilde.  I'nforiiiiiati  Iv  this 
liri.it  and  decisive  victory  was  not  ae(|iiii'  I  wiliioiit  a 
\,rv  heavy  loss.  Nelson,  wliii  was  niorl.illy  wounded 
lail)  ie  the  aelion,  lived  only  to  be  made  awaie  of  the 
de-:Viiiilon  of  the  eiiein\  's  llec  t. 

rilAJASOrOI.I   (e.illed    liy   the    Turks    Ihikhiwii). 
>  town  of  Kuropeun    Tuikey,  prov.  Ilouinella,   saiij 


Gallipoli,  on  the  Maritza,  45  m.  S.  S.W.  Adriannple, 
lilt.  41°  7' 30'  N.,  long.  VCO  18'  l.V  K.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  population  of  I. ^000 inhabitants;  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce ; 
but  it  lies  so  much  out  of  tho  routes  usually  resorted 
to  by  travellgrs,  that  we  have  but  little  information 
respecting  it, 

TKALF.E,  aparl.bor.  and  marlt.  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Kerry,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  within 
about  2m.  of  the  head  of  Tralee  Bay,  near  the  BallymuUcii 
river,  66m.  N.W.  Cork.  Pop.  of  pari. hor.,  which  in- 
cludes an  area  of  .IIM  acres,  in  1831,  3,S(i2,  nnd  now 
(1842)  probably  13,000.  Tralee  is  a  rapidly-increasing, 
thriving  town.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  it  was  little 
else  than  a  congregation  nf  cabins  ;  but  now,  to  use  tliu 
words  of  Mr.  Inglis,  "  it  has  litreets  that  would  nut  dis- 
grace the  best  quarters  of  any  city  ;  and  these  not  streets 
of  business,  which  It  also  has,  but  streets  containing 
gentlemen's  houses,  or,  at  all  events,  houses  which  no 
gentleman  might  be  ashamed  tn  live  In.  I  have  nn^ 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  Tralee  altogether  the  most 
thriving  town  I  liave  seen  since  leaving  Clunmel ;  anil 
In  some  respects  It  leaves  Clomnel  behind  It.  Its  retail 
trade  is  extensive  and  Improving,  and  many  of  the 
dealers  are  wealthy.  As  good  shojis  are  to  lie  found  in 
Tralee  as  In  Cork  j  and  the  stock  in  many  of  them  is 
very  extensive.  I  was  at  Tralee  on  a  market  day,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  busier  place.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  extensive  supply  of  country  produce, 
there  was  a  very  abundant  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods  and  apparel,  and  every  shop  in 
the  town  vtas  crowded  to  the  door.  House  rent  is  higli 
here;  higher.  In  fact,  than  in  any  Knglish  co.  town. 
There  is  a  spa  in  the  vicinity  a  good  deal  resorteil  tn  for 
Its  waters :  Its  situation  Is  pleasant,  and  a  number  of 
pretty  country  hous<  have  been  erected  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood." (I.  252,  2(>3.) 

The  public  buildings  and  establishments  comprise 
a  hand8<ime  par.  church,  two  large  Kom.  CiUh.  chancli, 
a  nunnery,  to  which  an  excellent  school  for  girls  Is 
attached,  several  meetins-hoiises  for  dissenters,  a  new 
county  oourt-liouse,  "  which  is  In  every  way  a  handsome 
nnd  enmmudioiis  structure"  (/w;f//»),  a  fever  hosidtal, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  Intlrmary,  inhintry  barracks 
for  (iOO  men,  two  breweries,  a  distillery,  *c.  The  town 
stands  on  the  estate  of  Sir  I'Mward  l)enny,  who  has 
thrown  open  the  pleasure-grounds,  attached  to  the  castle 
in  Its  linniediate  vicinity,  to  the  Inliah.  Sir  K.  Denny  Is 
also  patron  of  the  living  of  Tralee,  worth  above  4i>0/.  u 
year.  Kxcliislve  of  the  girls'  school,  Tralee  has  a 
Catholic  free-school,  and  other  schools,  two  of  which  are 
subordinate  to  the  Hoard  of  Mdiic.ition  In  Dublin.  It 
sent  '2  inenis.  to  the  Irish  II.  nf  C,  and  since  the  union 
it  has  sent  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Previously 
to  the  Keform  Act  the  right  of  election  was  nominally 
vested  In  the  old  corporathin,  dissidved  by  the  act  3  &  4 
Victoria,  can.  108. ;  but  It  was,  to  all  Intents  and  (lur- 
peses,  a  nuinliiathin  bor. ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  Binindary 
Conimissloners,  "that  It  has  generally  happened  that 
the  people  of  the  town  and  their  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative were  total  strangers  to  each  other;  and  It  is  a 
fact  worth  mentioning,  that  several  intelligent  and  re- 
spei-table  persinis,  amongst  whom  was  the  provost  him- 
self, could  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  present  member  1" 
Ilei;.  electors,  in  |83!I-4M,  Wt. 

T'he  CO.  assizes  are  held  here ;  and  general  sessions 
fniir  times  a  year ;  and  |ietty  sessions  on  Tuesdays.  It 
is,  also,  a  ciiiistaiiiilary  ami  eoastgiiard  station.  Mar- 
kets on  Tuesdays  nnd  Saturdays  :  fairs  May  3.,  Aug.  4,, 
Oct.  '.I,,  Nov.  7.,  and  Dee.  13.  Post  i.llieu  revenue.  In 
18311,  1.2.17/.;  in  1S36.  l.MI/.  The  Provincial  Hank  had 
a  branch  opened  here  in  I M28,  the  Hank  of  Ireland  and 
the  National  Bank  In  IH3.'>,  and  the  Agricultural  hi 
18311. 

The  port  Is  Included  In  that  of  Mmerkk.  Owing  tn  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  In  the  river,  b.irges  of  more 
than  forly  tons  were,  till  lately,  loadi'd  and  unloaded  at 
Hlennervllle,  alioiit  2  in.  S,\°\ .  from  the  town,  while 
vt>ssels  of  greater  tiiirdeii  were  eoinp<'iled  to  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  ll^'hters,  at  the  Samphire  islands,  in 
llie  bay  about  li  111.  W.  fioin  the  town.  In  th"  view  of 
obviating  this  Ineonvenienee.  a  sliip  canal,  !.'<  It.  deep, 
has  iH'i-ii  cut  Iroin  the  b.iy  to  ■  basin  adjacent  to  tho 
town,  where  vessels  of  3110 tons  may  now  load  and  un- 
load. Iflhlseinal  have  the  success  that  has  been  anll- 
cliiaied.  It  will  he  of  great  service  tn  the  trade  of  Tralee. 
The  value  of  the  exports,  wliieli  prineipally  ronslst  of 
corn  and  provlsimis.  lunoiinled.  111  ls.'lil,  to  42,3i.V. 

It  Is  .islnuniar  and  not  easily  explained  lact.  tlmt.nnt- 
wllhstandiiig  all  the  proofs  of  priisjieiitt  found  in  Tralee 
and  Its  vli  liiit).  waues  are  I'Xtreiiiely  Viw,  ein|diiyiiient 
scan e,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  very  much 
ilepiesseil 

TII.\NI,  a  sea-iuirl   town  of  H.  Italy,  kliigd.  Naples, 
Terr. I  ill   llarl,   cap.   cant,  on  the   Adriatic,  'iH 
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N  \V.   Ilari,   Int.  41"  17'  5"  N.,  long.    Ui^'  !J,V  50" 

Pop.  13,000,    It  Is  surrounded  by  a  uoitloneU  wtll. 
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with  a  foaie  on  the  land  tido,  siid  haa  a  citadel,  hut  U 
not  a  place  or  any  strength.  The  streets,  which  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  are  flanked  with  ill-built  houses, 
except  round  the  port,  wlicre  there  are  some  private 
dwellings  that  would  not  disgrace  the  best  parts  of 
Rome.  Its  large  cathedral,  erected  more  than  six  cen- 
turies UKO,  is  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  in  a  very  mean 
taste,  with  preposterous  ornaments  and  clumsy  pillars. 
Exclusive  01  the  cathedral  it  has  about  20  other  churches, 
with  6  convents  for  monks  (one  of  which,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Clare,  Is  a  magnillcent  structure),  2  nunneries,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  large  seminary,  and  a  theatre,  said  to 
be  inferior  only  to  those  of  Naples.  Trani  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  superior 
criminal  court,  of  a  civil  tribunal  for  the  prov.,  and  is  the 
residence  of  many  old  families.  It  labours  under  a 
great  deficiency  of  spring  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  principally  to  depend  on  rain  water  collected 
in  cisterns.  It  exports  corn,  oil,  sweet  wine  of  good 
quality,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  products  of  thu  vicinity. 
Some  cotton  stuffs  are  produced  in  the  town,  of  cotton 
raised  in  the  cant.  The  ramparts  command  a  fine  view 
both  towards  the  interior  and  the  sen. 

The  harbour,  which  is  nearly  encircled  by  the  town, 
has  naturally  deep  water,  but  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  sand  thrown  In  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  filth  from  the 
surrounding  liouscs,  it  is  so  much  filled  up  as  to  lie 
accessible  only  to  the  smallest  boats,  while  In  summer 
the  stench  is  intolerable.  Of  course,  were  it  In  the 
hands  of  a  vigorous  enterprising  fieople.  It  would  be 
very  soon  cleaned  out.  The  few  vessels  that  carry  on 
the  languishing  trade  of  the  town  are  obliged  to 
anchor  about  2  m.  offshore,  being  laden  by  lighters. 

In  l.V)2  a  contest  took  place  under  the  walls  of  this 
town,  between  1 1  French,  and  as  many  Spnnish  knightr. 
The  combatants  fought  till  there  remained  only  6 
Spanish  and  4  French  knights :  the  latter  then  allHhtcd 
and  defended  themselves  beliind  tlioir  horses,  us  Iwliinii 
a  ramiiurt,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  (,Su'in- 
burne'i  Two  Sicilies,  i.  IHO-,  Craven's  Tour,  p.  92  j 
Itamnoldi,  tic. ) 

TK.VNyUKBAR,  atown  and  sea-port  of  Ilindostan. 
belonging  to  Denmark,  on  tlie  (loromandel  coast,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Uritish  district  of  Tanjore,  iK'tween  two 
•rmsofthefaver),  140 m.  S.S.W.  Madras,  lat.  ll°()'  l,V 
N..  long.  t*l°  .^4'  .'Id"  K.  I'op.  of  the  town  and  its  small 
territory  about  2n,0(X).  Traiiquebar  Is  surrounded  by 
biutioned  ramparts  fared  with  masonry,  and  At  its  S.K. 
angle  Is  tlie  citadel  of  Dansliurgli,  in  wiiiili  is  nn  old  cas- 
tellated bniliiing,  serving  for  the  government  offices,  and 
having  a  lighthouse  on  its  highest  point.  The  town  is 
■mail  but  very  neat  imd  clean,  there  not  being  a  native 
hut  or  other  mean  structure  within  its  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  may  be  talli-il  handsome,  tlie  whitened 
homes  Iwing  of  two  or  three  sloritt.,  with  little  (irecian 
|)orllc<M>s  of  three  or  four  pillars  pnijecting  into  the 
■ireel,  and  windowed  generally  with  rattan  lattices.  The 
govennnent  house,  two  I'rotestant  churches  ai^l  a  I'ortu-' 
guese  Roman  Catholic  ihapcl  are  in_ llu'^towUj  the  reii 
glous 
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lous  missions  at  Tranqoelinr  are  said  by  Malcolm  to  have 
really  derllnwl  of  late.  (S.K.  Asia.  ii.  tin.)  Tlierc  is  no 
liarlKiur  in  the  Cavery  for  vessels  of  a  larger  class  lliaii 
boats,  which  have  accordingly  to  anchor  cmtsidi!  the  surf 
In  the  l>«y.  It  has,  however,  some  traffic  by  «ea  with 
llengal,  the  Muialiar  coast,  tlic  .Straits'  setllements,  Cey- 
lon, &c. ;  it  has  also  manufactures  of'  salt,  ami  cotton 
Ko(m1s.  The  revenues  are  derived  from  file  government 
•hare  of  the  rice  cidlivation.  the  sale  of  arrack,  tobiuco, 
flsh.  oil,  Ac,  and  the  customs,  but  they  are  scanty.  (£.  /. 
iiaxfllirr .  *c.) 

T  H  A  N  S  V  I,  V  A  S 1 A  ( Oerm  Si,  henliUrgcn,  Magy.  and 
Slav.  Kritfli,  an.  Dacia  MiiliUrrnma).  tlie  most  I'., 
prnv.  of  tiie  Austrian  eni|iire,  iciniprised  between  tlie 
^.Mh  and  4Hth  degs.  N.  lal.,  and  cliieHy  between  tlie 
3'inil  anil  'iiith  K.  iMiig.,  having  llnnuiiry  on  tlie  N. 
and  \V.,  and  on  tiie  K.  and  S.  Moldavia  and  Walhichia. 
friiin  which  It  is  separated  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
CariiatliMiis.  It  U  nf  a  si|uare  sIiii|h' :  gieatrst  length 
•ml  lireaiilh  about  lid  m  eai  h.  Areai'Sliinated  at  '^Mdd 
•i|.  in.  I'lip.  ill  \KVi.  a,d.'Hl.iMid.  ( litriihaus,  ,illg.  Lander, 
^r.)  Most  luirl  of  the  arrLice  is  covered  with  raiiiifli  a- 
lliiiis  of  tlie  Cariiathian  inouiitains,  willed  rise  in  Mmint 
Iliikliest,  near  Krnnstadl.  to  nearlv  H,7dd  a.  In  height: 
tiiese.  however,  give  place  in  the  N.  to  the  vallf/  of  the 
Ssaiiiiis,  in  the  centre  to  tliat  of  the  Maros,  and  in  the  S. 
to  llial  of  tlie  Alula.  All  lliese  riviTs,  of  wlilcli  the 
Marus  Is  the  |irliul|ial,  rise  In  Transylvania,  and  have, 
more  or  less,  a  W.  course,  the  gener.il  slope  of  the  coiin- 
irv  iH'Ing  towards  the  W.  Thi'  first  two  are  Iriliutarirs 
uf  the  1  bliss,  the  last  Joins  llif  Daniilie  in  Wallachla; 
the  lianks  of  all,  and  parllrolarl)  tin-  Mama,  are  lirnsely 
wimmIihI  (whence  the  miMliTd  name  of  the  prov  i.  and 
piissesi  coiisldeialile  |ilctur<-si|iie  InmiiI).  ll  is  in  ge- 
neral well  waleied,  and  In  llie  S.  are  smne  exleusive 
niiirslirs.  As  theoiimtry  at  large  Is  rather  aii  clevalid 
table  land,  the  rliinale  is  culd,  thiiugh  In  ino>t  parts 
bcaltliy.     Tho  toll  li  u(  very  various  i|iwlllies )    the 
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mountains  are  generally  granitic  or  calcareous,  but  the 
plains  and  valleys  are  often  very  fertile,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  backwardness  of  agriculture,  a  surplus  or 
corn  over  the  quantity  required  for  home  demand  is  ge. 
nerally  produced.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck  wheat 
and  maize,  most  kinds  of  pulse,  potatoes,  and  garden' 
vegetables,  are  cultivated  ;  wine  is  one  of  the  leading 
products  of  the  country  ;  in  the  orchards  apples,  poars 
plums,  apricots,  almonds,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  &c.,  are 
grown ;  and  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  saffVon,  and  clover,'  arc 
ordinary  crops.  The  lands  are,  in  general,  held  under 
a  feudal  tenure,  as  in  Hungary,  except  in  the  Saxon- 
land,  which  division  of  tlie  province  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  industriously  cultivated. 

Transylvania  Is  divided  principallv  among  three  dis- 
tinct nations  ;  the  Magvar,  the  Szekler,  and  the  Saxon 
each  of  which  has  a  share  in  the  government  of  Ihi- 
country.  They  inhabit  different  districts  ;  the  Magyars 
(with  the  Wallachs)  occupy  the  whole  W.  and  centre- 
the  Szeklers  the  E.  and  S.E.;  and  tho  Saxons  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  S.,  with  a  portion  of  the  N.K 
{Paget,  Ii.  360.  and  Map.)  The  flr.U  occupy  ot  least 
3-Atlis  of  the  entire  principality,  of  which  Clauscnbcrg 
is  the  cap.,  and  the  Szeklers  and  Saxons  almut  i-.'itli 
each;  Maros- Vasarhely  being  tho  chief  town  of  the 
former,  and  Hermanstadt  of  the  latter.  With  these 
races  are  intermixed  a  number  of  Poles,  Gypsies,  Jews, 
Armenians.  &c.  We  subjoin  a  statement,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  far  from  accurate,  of  the  number  of  the  differ. 
ent  races  of  people  Inhabiting  Transylvania,  and  of  the 
numbers  attached  to  the  different  religions :  — 


Races  of  I'aople. 

Rallgloiu. 

_^ 

Waffil-hs,  *c.          - 

.VKi.oon 

Hnman      Cathalin, 

1,IMMI,II0II 

United  (ircek 

4.'iO,()0(l 

Nzckk-rs 

WK),00(l 

*(ireekt'aUiaUa       ■ 

1MSI,IHSI 

SflloiU 

3UII,<NJ0 

<!alTiiiUu 

400,(HMI 

PuliM                .            • 

Lutherans     - 

V'MI.IKHI 

(i»l«lei 

40,0lKl    llnlurlans     - 

6II,(IUII 

J«ws,    (Ireeks,    Ar. 

♦Jews  and  all  other 

inenians.  Sic. 
Toul 

iW.OOO 
<,00<),(HIO 

becla 

Total 

(ID.imil 

'i,<)riii,iii>i 

The  Magyars  and  Wallachs  have  tieen  already  do- 
scrilied  (nnre,  p.  4,  .^,  Ac).  Tho  .Szeklers,  termeil  hy 
tho    Latin    writers  of  the    Lower    Empire  Sictili,  an' 

Krobahly  the  descendants  of  a  barbarian  horde  that 
ad  settled  in  the  |(roviiice  during  tiie  decline  of  the 
Homan  |iower.  Tlio  Magyars,  on  entering  tlie  country 
in  the  Idth  century,  finding  the  Szeklers  cognate  with 
themselves  in  features,  language,  character,  Ac,  Icit 
tliein  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  lands  they 
had  inherited,  on  condition  of  their  guarding  the,Mai<y:ir 
frontier  on  th.it  side.  They  were  not  even  reniicreil 
tributary,  and  to  tills  day  the  Szeklers  hold  themscivnt 
to  be  nolile  born,  free,  and  equal.  Hut  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries  many  changes  have  crept  into  their  comll. 
lion.  "  Tho  richer  and  more  powerful  have  gradiMlly 
IntriKliiced  on  their  own  estates  the  system  in  ii|ierailnii 
hi  other  parts  of  Transylvania,  and  the  peasant  and  the 
si'Igiieur  are  now  found  In  the  .Szekler-iandas  elsewhirc. 
Tilli'S,  too,  and  patents  of  nobility  have  been  freely  scil- 
tered  through  the  country  ;  taxation,  also,  and  the 
forcible  Introduction  of  the  tKirder  system  instead  of  the 
desultory  service  of  former  times,  have  made  great 
changes.  As  almost  all  these  changes,  however,  have 
been  iiitriHliiced  witlioiit  lh<!  consent  of  tlie  people,  ami 
ollen  by  the  einployiiient  of  open  forci',  they  are  htlli  re- 
garded as  illegal  by  the  Szeklers,  who  are  coii«ei|ui>iitly 
among  the  most  disconteiiled  of  any  portion  of  llie 
Transylvanians."    ( I'oget.  11.  .IIHI.  a<tl .) 

'I'he  Saxons  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  colony 
transplanted  thltlier  iroin  the  Khine  liy  one  of  the  sove. 
reigns  of  lloiigary  in  the  12th  renlury.  Tliey  live  Miider 
a  cipunt.  or  duel,  wlm,  like  llieir  clergy,  Is  eli-cted  hy 
theinsi-lves  1  and  tlo-y  enjoy  fri-edoin  from  lolls  wllhiii 
their  district,  hiiiI  other  important  privilegi-s.  "line  iil 
the  I'lindainental  iawsol'lhi'  Saxons  Is  llie  ei|iiallly  of  every 
individual  ot  the  Saxon  nation,  'i'liey  have  no  iiolile« ; 
no  pea^anls.  Not  bill  tliat  many  of  the  .Saxons  have  re- 
ceived letters  ot  nolilllly,  and  deck  llieinselves  out  In  all 
lis  plumes  ;  yet,  as  every  Iriii-  Saxon  will  tell  you.  thst 
is  only  as  Hungarian  iioliles,  not  as  Saxons.  Their  inii- 
nlcipai  government  was  enlirily  in  their  own  haiiil<; 
every  village  chose  its  own  officers,  and  managed  Us  imn 
affairs,  w  11  hoot  llie  intertereiice  of  any  lilglier  eower. 
Hut  a  few  years  ago,  a  great  and  complelely  arlillrary 
change  was  made  in  Ihls  Instilution  ;  the  effects  of  uhlrn 
have  been  to  deprive  the  Siixuii  ronimiiiillies  of  llie  Iree 
exercise  of  their  privileges,  and  In  deliver  Ihem  liilo  llie 
power  of  a  corriipl  liiireaiicriii  y.  over  wliich  lliey  have 
lillie  or  no  control.  The  .Saxons,  however,  ate  a  tlmv 
iieople.  and,  lliongli  they  have  long  complained.  Ihiy 
have  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  demand  a  restitution  iil 

*  Thr  r,lt)tl,m«  fvTili,-  «r,t*  tliiis  iiinrki-d  ars  M»r«M  only,  wlitT»«» 
III*  ulliers  are  *ttttUUHfit,  hy  nvvvtiiiimil. 
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their  right*.  Hitherto  they  have  been  among  tlie  most  i  the  richest  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe,  and  tiiosc  in 
certain  adherents  of  the  crown :  they  have  rarely  joined  which  metal  was  first  discovered.  Alarslial  Marmnnt 
the  liberal  party.    They  preserve,  for  the  most  part,  the    states  that  coal,  of  very  good  quality,  is  found  in  some 


parts  ;  l)Ut  it  is  not  made  use  of.  Sa'lt  is  much  more  im- 
portant: rocli-sait  abounds  at  Marot  and  Szamos-Ujvar, 
&c.,- about  6()0,00<»  centners  being  annually  produced, 
which,  excepting  about  30,000  centners  consumed  in  the 
neighlmurhood,  is  wlioily  exported  to  Hungary.  The 
miners  work  from  3  to  1 1  A.  M.,  and  get  abtiut  lOd.  a  day. 
The  centner  of  salt  is  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth  for 
about  the  same  sum.  and  sold  in  Transylvania  at  34  flor. 
or7«.  the  centner.  The  greater  (part,  however,  is  sent  by 
the  Maros  to  Szegedin  at  an  expense  of  lOd.  more  eacii 


dress,  language,  habits,  &c.  their  ancestors  brought  with 
them  from  Germany,  For  the  rest,  the  Saxons  are  un- 
<loubtedly  the  most  industrious,  steady,  and  frugal  of  all 
tlie  inhabs.  of  Transylvania ;  and  they  arc  consequently 
the  best  lodged,  best  clothed,  and  best  instructed. 
(/Airf.  11.  428— 433,  &e.) 

The  peasants  of  Transylvania  are  in  a  more  depressed 
condition,  and  mucii  more  ignorant,  than  those  of  Hun- 
gary.   Among  the  greatest  evils  of  which  the  Transyl- 

vanian  peasant  has  to  complain,  is  the  want  of  any  well-  „^ - — , ^™.. 

dellned  code  of  laws  to  which  lie  may  refer.  The  peasant  1  centner,  and  soldTherc  at  7j  gulden  or  ISjTtlieVent'ner! 
land,  too,  lias  never  been  classed,  as  in  Hungary,  accord.  Tlie  K,  of  Transylvania  is  supplied  from  mines  in  the 
ing  to  its  powers  of  production  ;  nor  has  the  size  of  the  Nzekier-land.  where  I'aget  (il.  399.)  says  he  saw  an  en- 
peasant's  portion,  or  fief,  been  accurately  determined.  I  tire  hill  of  salt.  This  hill,  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
riie  amount  of  labour,  therefore,  cannot  be  fairljr  and  monopoly  exercised  by  tlie  government  over  the  article, 
legally  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  tiie  .  Wfis  surrounded  by  guards  to  prevent  the  peasants  from 
laud.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  labour  itself  better  regu-  j  stealing  the  salt  I  AUiin,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of 
lated.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  common  to  ;  soda,  and  many  crystals  and  inferior  kind  of  gems,  ore 
require  two  days  a  week ;  in  otiiers,  and  more  generally,    found  in  tho  prov. 

three  are  demanded ;  and  in  some  the  landlord  takes  as  |  Except  those  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  some  other  fa- 
much  as  he  can  possibly  extract  out  of  the  half-starved  ,  hrlcs  in  Cronstadt,  Hcrmanstadt,  and  other  parts  of  the 
serfs  settled  on  ills  estates.  It  is  rare  that  the  peasant's  j  Saxon-land,  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  any 
cottage  has  more  than  two  rooms,  sometimes  only  one;  '  great  extent.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  cotton  fabrics, 
his  furniture  Is  scanty  and  rude,  liis  crockery  coarse,  and  &c.,  hats,  leatlier,  shagreen,  potash,  earthenware,  paper, 
those  little  luxuries  which  in  the  Hungarian  denote  and  gunpowder  are  made  in  different  places;  the  clothing 
sDinethlng  beyond  the  indlspensablo  are  rarely  seen  in  of  the  peasants  being  generally  of  domestic  manufae. 
Transylvania.  The  ignorance  of 'the  Transylvanian  ,  ture.  Some  forges,  breweries,  oiul  vinegar  factories  are 
(Kasaiit  is  often  intense ;  and  he  is  generally  Biiperstltioiis  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but  woollen,  silk,  and  linen 
,ind  deceitful :  tlicse  qualities  are  most  conspicuous  in  falirics,  jewellery,  hats,  gloss  wares,  Ac,  are  principally 
the  Wallachs,  but  the  Magyars  are  by  no  means  free  imported  from  abroad,  in  return  for  salt,  corn,  cattle, 
from  them.  Schools  are  extremely  rare.  The  peasants  horses,  hogs,  hides,  wax  and  h(mey,  timber,  metals,  and 
lielonging  to  the  Greek  chiircli  are  undoubtedly  the  most  other  raw  produce.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
i<!norant ;  those  of  the  Unitarian  and  Lutheran  churches  the  Greeks  and  Armenians ;  and,  as  yet,  little  facility  ii 
the  liest  educated.  'afforded  for  commerce  with    Hungary  and  Wallachia. 

■'  We  had  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Fiiget,  "tbrnughout  Hetail  tradesmen,  who  sometimes  have  large  dealings 
the  Szekler-land  generally,  »  better  state  of  cultivation  with  I'estli  and  Vienna,  will  give  money  on  bills,  or 
,111(1  greater  signs  of  industry  than  in  must  other  parts  of  transmit  considerable  sums  for  a  per  centage ;  but  there 
'rransylvanla.  But  the  Saxon-land,  on  the  Aliita,  ap-  is  not  one  regular  banker  in  the  whole  country  I  (Paget, 
pi  area  like  a  garden  in  coinparUon  even  with  the  for-  il.  477.)  The  Maros  and  Szamos  are  navigable,  and  are 
mer.  The  whole  plain  seemed  alive  with  ploughs  and  the  chief  routes  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  roads 
harrows,  and  on  every  side  teams  were  moving  about,  and  bridges  are  every  wliere  in  tho  most  wretched  state; 
iniiiiiirc  was  spreading,  and  the  seed  was  being  seatterecl  and,  except  in  a  few  towns,  inns  are  unknown, 
abroad  with  a  busy  hand.  The  most  startling  feature  in  Tr.insylvania  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet; 
the  picture  was  the  very  active  part  taken  by  the  women,  bul  has  also  a  diet  of  lier  own,  composed  as  follows :  — . 
Some  were  sou  ing  corn,  others  using  the  fork  and  spade,    "  Kvery  co.  and  free  town  sends  its  members  ;  the  Mag- 


olhers  holding  the  plough,  and  others  driving  the  team." 
(l\igil,  il.  311— 3H!.42.')-4-.'H.) 

Transylvania  may  iii-reafter  r.tnk  high  as  awinegrow- 
liih' country  :  it  abounds  with  declivities  of  a  rugged  or 
canlc  soil.      No  less  than    1.9th  part  of  its  present 


yars  about  4(>, 
The  Catholic  c 


and  the  Szeklers  and  Saxons  IH  each, 
church  sends  2  mems.,  representatives  of 
abbeys  ;  tlie  Catholic  and  United  Greek  bishoiis  claim 
each  a  seat  also.  Hesides  tliese  arc  the  Hegalisit, 
Some  of  these  arc  nominated  by  tho  crow  n  for  lite ; 


pop.  Is  dependent  on  thi>  culture  of  the  vine;  ail  the  others,  as  the  lords-llentenant,  ^irivy  councillors,  and  se- 
pMillemen,  and  even  superior  tradesnien,  grow  their  own  cretaries,  have  seats  In  virtue  ol  their  oHIee.  The  iiuui- 
wiiici.  The  mode  of  making  them  is  very  ill  under-  lier  of  regalists  is  said  to  have  been  limited  to  K9  by 
i.tood  ;  but  there  are  several  superior  kinds  of  wine  nro>  Maria  Tlieresa ;  but  this  regulation  has  been  grossly  in- 
duced, nnisily  in  tlie  valleys  of  tlie  Maros  and  its  tribu-  fringed,  the  present  nunilier  exceeding 'iOO  I  A  governor, 
tarici'.  They  are  in  general  white,  well  llavoured,  and  aided  liy  a  privy  council,  secretaries,  and  others  cnrrc- 
full  bodied.  The  highest  price  in  an  ordinary  year  of  sponding  wltli  the  Transylvanian  chancery  at  Vicuna  — 
the  better  sorts  is  about  'ia.  the  eimrr  ( ill  bottles),  [  in  other  words,  acting  und.-r  the  direction  of  an  Austrian 

Thi' rearing  of  horses  and  other  live  stock  Is  one  of  minister— constitute  the  executive  Imdy,  whilst  the  legis- 
the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry.  In  latlve  Is  formed  by  a  diet  to  lie  held  every  year.  The  ap- 
thi'  Szekler  mountains  a  small  wiry  horse,  similar  tolliu    poiiitnient  of  the  executive  is  vested  jointly  in  the  diet 


Welsh  pony,  appears  to  Ih<  indigenous  ;  but,  for  ini 
pri'vcil  breeds,  no  less  than  liO  celebr.ded  studs  are  said 
to  exist  in  this  small  territory,  'idol  which  have  probulily 
II  greater  or  less  Infusion  of  Knglish  blood,  the  KngllAli 
lirc.'d  and  modes  of  treatment  of  horses  having  been 
Introduced  of  late  years.  Ilulfaloes,  scarce  In  Hungary, 
'coinmoii  here.     Tlie  sheep,  which  are  long-woulli'd 


and  the  crown,  the  former  nominating  for  every  oltleo 
three  individuals  from  eacli  of  the  received  religions, 
from  among  which  twelve  the  crown  appoints  one.  He- 
sides  tlie  cdntlirintion  of  the  executive,  the  duties  of  the 
diet  in  ly  lie  said  to  consist  In  the  making  and  altering  of 
laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  country  ;  the 
voting  supplies  of  troops;  the  levying,  but  not  voting. 


mill  curly-horned,  are  sent  Into  Wallachia  to  grail' ill  the  |  the  roiiliibiition  ;  and  the  conferring  the  iitdigcttnl,  or 
ttiiilir.  The  oak,  lieech,  \c.  forests,  which  are  esti-  right  ofcillzenshlii,  upon  strangers."  (/'ii^cMI.  •.!73_';7'i.) 
ni.itiil  to  cover  nearly  3,9I0,(KMI  acres,  feed  large  iiuanli-  i  Magyar  Traosylvanla  Is  ilivl.led  into  II  cmuiiiIcs  ^3  of 
tics  of  hogs.  I  which,  in  the  N.,  have  been  late'y  annexed  to  lluiigAry) ; 

llir  mineral  prctduee  Is  a  prlnclp.tl  source  of  the  wealth     the  Sjckler-land   into  ^,    and    the  Saxoii-land    Into  9, 
iif  rraiisylv,inla.    There  are  numerous  gold  mines  in  the  i  .tluhls,  besides  some  suliordliiate  districts,     The  govern- 

1 try,  ami  almost  every  stream  and  river  Is  auriferous  ;     mcnt  of  the  Ma;iyar  counties  and  Sickler  «liihls,  and  of 

the  aiiiiiial  produce  of  gold  Is  estimated  at  from  2,l  (K)  to  ,  tile  towns,  is  iicirly  the  same  as  111  Huiig.iry  ;   that  of 


',!,."i(si  marcs,"  and  of  silver  .'itKiO  marcs  (AuHr.  Sal 
A'hci/c.)  The  gold  mines  of  Xalathna,  ill  the  ba^iil  of 
the  NIaros,  are  «ii|iposed  to  have  been  wrought  ever  since 
the  lime  of  the  Itom.iiis ;  and  those  round  Nagy  llaiiya 
ari'  ccrt.iliily  of  lliid  wra.  rnun  tlie  latter,  and  some 
iiihcr  iiiiiics,  the  ore  Is  sent  oif  iiionthly  to  Ktemnitl,  to 
ill'  smelted.  Gold-washing  In  Transylvania  is  almost 
liini,o{ioii'>ed  by  the  gipsies.  Goveriimcnl  grants  :|  gypsy 
hand  the  privdege  ot  waslilng  the  sands  of  n  cert.iiii 
liro'ik.  o:i  coudllioii  of  Ihilr  paying  a  yearly  rent,  which 
U  iM'nr  less  tliaii  3  ducats  of  pure  gold  per  head  for 
ciiiy  «a«her.  A  g)  li'V  captain  settles  this  matter  with 
till' l( 'vernnient,  ami  Is  answerable  for  the  re<t  of  the 
tni'c,  lioiii  wlioiii  be  eolleels  the  whole  of  their  earnings, 
whiih  he  re-divides  among  tliein,  after  pajing  the  tri- 
hull'.  (/'««i7,  II.  3K|,  .IK.'i  )  Iron,  lead,  copper,  anliinoiiy, 
ar«cnh',  mercury  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  ^c,,  aie  also 
hiiiiid  in  rransylvanla  I  and  tho  mliiet  uf  lickerem  uio 
Vol..   II. 


Saxon  Transylvania  has  been  already  noticed.  In  the 
cap.  of  iMcli  CO.  and  stulil  is  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, subordinate  to  the  Transylvanian  chaiiceiy  at 
Vienna. 

A  band  or  none  of  country  along  the  S.  and  K.  frontier, 
with  a  pop.  of  about  1  lll.lioo,  iornis  the  Traiisylvaiilau 
military  frontier.  Here  areinaiiitained  two  \\  allacli  and 
two  Sti'kler  iiitanliy  border  regiments,  and  one  ri^glment 
of  Sj  'Ivler  hussars.  'I'lie  Inhalis.  of  this  tract  are  sulijeet 
In  the  Austrian  military  frontier  laws.  (.SVc  Si.wuM.s, 
an'i\  p.r.ii.'i,  i.'.'ll.) 

The  iiiajorlly  of  the  ilergy,  nnd  pnrllcnlarly  the  Wal- 
l.ii  h  pilests  of  the  Sclilsiiiiitic  Greek  chinch,  are  little 
siipirior  to  till'  peasantry  In  point  of  ediic.itlon.  Thosii 
III  the  Ciiiled  tireek  clinich  are  belter  educated,  having 
a  lyceiim,  gvmnasluni,  and  normal  school  at  Halasfalva, 
and  enjoy  tfie  s.inie  gcneial  pilvileges  as  the  cli'rgy  of 
tho  Hum.  Cuth.  faith,  which  Is  that  most  favoured  by  tli» 
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ROTernment,  and  entitled  to  the  titiies  in  case  of  dispute. 
The  great  body  of  tlie  Protestant  clergy  is  alco  derived 
from  tlie  poorer  classes  of  society;  and  its  members, 
during  tlie  period  of  tlieir  e<lucation,  are  commonly  main- 
tained by  the  lord  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong, 
till  sent  to  college.  Besides  (i  gymnasia,  the  Cal»inist 
church  lias  4  superior  colleges ;  one  of  which,  that  of 
Enged,  stands  higher  for  general  education  than  any  other 
college  in  Transylvania,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
l,l)OOA  from  funds  deposited  in  the  l)anl(  of  England. 
(Piiffel,  ii.  3S0.)  The  Lutherans  have  a  college  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  7  gymnasia.  The  government  of  the  Ke- 
formed  churches  in  Transylvania  is  somcwiiat  hWe  that 
of  the  I'rosbyterian  chuich  of  Scotland,  and  is  de- 
scribed at  lengtli  by  Mr.  Paget,  ii.  487,  4H8. 

Tlie  Unitarian  is  an  est.ililished  religion  only  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  wlicre  it  was  introduced  bv  the  Polish  queen 
of  /aiiolya  1.  in  the  lfithccntury,anafor  some  time  con- 
tinued to  be  the  religion  of  the  court.  The  Unitarians 
include  all  the  Poles,  witli  some  of  the  INfagy.us  and 
Szeklers,  and  reside  chielly  in  the  Szelcler-land,  where 
they  have  about  100  churches:  they  have  a  college  at 
Kiauscnburg,  and  'i  gynniasia  elsewliere. 

"  The  habits  of  society  in  Transylvania,  In  many  re. 
spects,  dill'er  little  from  those  of  ICngland  about  the  end 
of  tlie  last  century.  In  some  of  the  old-fashioned  Iiouses 
almost  a  patriarchal  simplicity  is  kept  up.  The  houses 
of  the  richer  nobles  are  large  and  roomy,  and  their  esta- 
blishments are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  some  splendour. 
It  is  (rue  tliat  they  are  dencieiit  in  many  things  uliich  we 
should  consider  alisolute  necessaries  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  exhibit  many  luxuries  which  we  should  con- 
sider extravagant  with  twice  their  incomes.  It  is  uo  un- 
common tiling,  fur  instance,  in  a  one-storied  house,  with 
a  thatched  roof  and  an  uncarpeted  floor,  to  be  shown  into 
u  bedroom  wlien^  all  the  washing  apparatus  and  toilet  is 
of  solid  silver.  Dare  whitewashed  walls  and  rich  Vienna 
furniture  :  a  lady  decked  in  jewels  which  might  dazzle  a 
court,  and  a  handmaid  witliout  shoes  and  stockings  ;  a 
carriage  and  four  splendid  horses,  with  a  coachman 
whose  skin  peeps  out  between  his  waistcoat  and  iiiex- 

firessibles,  —  are  some  of  the  anomalies  still  to  be  found 
n  Transylvania."   (Iliid.  SIS.,  &c.) 

This  principality  had  been  connected  with  Hungary 
for  many  centuries  previously  to  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks,  after  which  it  tlirew  oil'  its  alle- 
giance, and  iiecanie  a  quasi  indep.  kingdom,  alternately 
tributary  to  Turkey,  or  under  the  inlluence  of  Austria, 
to  whicli  latter  empire  it  was  annexed  by  Joseiih  II.  in 
lU'JU.  Since  this  iierlod  it  lias  enjoyeil  comparative  tran- 
quillity. Of  late  years  a  vigorous  iipposition  has  gniun 
up  in  the  diet,  and  in  183'*  government  was  obliged  to 
recall  the  arcluluko  Kenlinaiid,  and  to  concede  to  the 
Trausylvaniant  the  election  of  tiie  president  of  thi^  diet, 
the  free  publication  of  debates,  \c.  {I'ligi'l's  lliingiiiy 
and  Tiiimylvania,  2. vols.,  the  best  work  by  far  Ihat 
has  ap|H'ared  on  tiiose  countries  ;  Ausln'iin  Snt.  Knit/- 
clip. ;  Hiriihaus  ;  Miiniwnt,  I'oy.  en  Hunurk,  Ifc,  i. 
io.->— i;i2.) 

TKAI'ANI  (an.  Diriianiim,  (rum  S;iTi»»»f,  a  scythe, 
the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  is  built  lieing  curved  in 
the  form  of  that  instrument),  a  sea-p(irt  town  of  NIcily, 
cap.  prov.,  dist.  ,-tiid  cint.  of  same  name,  on  a  projectlnj^ 
iioint  of  land  on  the  W.  roast  of  the  isl.uid,  4ii  m.  W. 
Palermo,  the  light  house  on  t'olomliaria  rock,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  being  in  lat.  ;<s<^'2'.  N.  long.  12° 
aC  IH"  K.  Pop.,  in  IM.II,  24,73:>.  It  is  a  military  post  of 
the  second  class,  bi'iiig  surrounded  liyawall  and  lias- 
tions,  with  ravlins  in  goiHl  rvpair,  and  cuvered  by  a 
glacii.  The  harlmur,  on  the  .S.  slile  of  the  town,  II  pro- 
tected by  Si^la  fciit,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of 
land  on  uliiili  the  city  is  built,  the  lire  of  wliicli  is  J 
crossed  by  that  of  a  liattery  oq  Colomlinrii  rock.  The 
castle,  in  the  N.  angle,  tlningh  unworthy  nf  the  name, 
I*  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  other  military 
authorities.  The  streets  are  ri'gnlar,  and  the  town  is 
coininoilions  and  pretty  well  built.  The  cathedral  and 
srii.itorlid  palace  are  tine  eiliilces.  It  has  ni.iny  convinta 
and  nunneries,  and  ne.irly  411  chnrrhes,  with  2  hospitals, 
a  iiillegc,  2  seinluaries,  a  well-conihicted  vionle-ihpula, 
anil  an  oratnrio.  The  church  of  San  I.oreiuo  1.4  said  to 
lie  "n  sliniile  and  majestic  spei  inien  of  coirect  archl- 
teclnte."  iJi'spite  the  nnmliiT  of  it<  prlevts  and  friars, 
its  inliahs.  are  s.iid  by  Captain  .Smyth  lo  lie  indiiNtriiius 
and  enterprising,  and  In  atliird  llii'  best  nrtis.uis  ami 
tailors  of  the  isl.ind.  It  has  prmliiceil  cm  i  Hint  srhnlars, 
palnli'H.  and  .inliileits,  and  tlie  ait  iil  engraving  on 
gems,  which  had  liein  lii<t  during  the  dark  ages,  was 
here  recovered,  and  bronght  In  pirliMiion  liy  Mazarlelll : 
indi'i'd,  the  Inhali.  are  now  primipally  illstlnguisheii  as 
Bi'ul|iti)rs  and  carvers  of  coral.  anibiT.  wood,  shells,  rings, 
nnd  alab.iHlrr.  To  the  \\ .  of  the  town  is  a  wi-ll-deslgned 
but  sllll  nnn.ilshed   proinenaile        The  marina  hirins  n 

fl'iiiil  walk  iiiidir  till' line  wall.  I'lie  h.irlionr  is  s.ild  to 
Kive  lieen  nini'h  daniiigi-d  by  the  gre.tt  eaithqnake  nf 
|.'i42  ;  but  though  small  II  Is  secure,  and  might  be  easily 
t'Ulaiged.     It  has  a  tolciably  good  mole,  on  which  Is  the 
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pratique  office,  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  vessels 
of  larger  burden  anchoring  near  the  Coloml)aria,  in  8 
or  ',)  tathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Water  is  conveyed 
lo  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  foot  of  Mount  S.in 
Giuliano  (an.  Eryx),  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town. 
Sec  Giuliano  (San). 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable.  The 
Salinas,  a  little  to  the  S.E.,  are  the  most  extensive  of 
any  in  the  island.  The  salt,  which  is  of  good  quality, 
costs  about  8s.  a  ton,  and  is  largely  exported.  The  Tra'^ 
panese  carry  on  the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  cutting  and  polishing 
of  coral  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry 
carried  on  in  the  town.  Besides  salt  and  coral,  the 
exports  comprise  soda,  alabaster,  rough  or  cut  into 
vases,  statues,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  In 
1839,  the  port  was  entered  by  114  foreign  vessels,  of 
which  73  were  Austrian,  and  only  2  English. 

Excepting  vestiges  of  tlic  mole  formed  bv  Fablus  to 
join  Culombaria  to  the  continent,  2  mutilated  lions' 
heads,  that  grace  a  fount.nn,  and  some  fragments  of 
marble,  there  arc  no  remains  of  antiquity  here,  though 
coins  of  Drepaiium  have  been  occasionally  found. 
{Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  237,  &c. ;  Alacgregor's  Report  un 
Sicily,  ^c. ) 

Drepaiium  is  >ery  ancient.  It  is  represimted  hv 
Virgil  as  h.iving  been  visited  by  .Xneas,  nnd  as  the  place 
where  Anchises  breathed  his  last.  (^•:neiU  iil.  lin.  707.) 
It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  from 
its  advantageous  pasltion  and  excellent  port,  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  of  the  Hrst  importance.  During 
their  struggle  with  the  Itomans  it  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  contests.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  great  sea-fight,  anno  2.17  II. e.,  between  the  liinnan 
fleet  under  the  consul  Claudius  Pulcber,  and  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  under  Adherbal.  The  latter  gained  a 
complete  and  decisive  victory,  with  cortip.irativcly  little 
loss  on  their  part.  (I'oli/biua,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.) 

THAVANCOUE,  a'stateof  lllndostan,  subsidiary  to 
the  British,  .ind  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Iniliaii 
peninsula,  between  the  Stii  and  10th  degs.  of  N.  hit.,  and 
the  ilith  .ind  7r'th  degs.  of  E.  long.,  having  K.  the  Bri- 
tish districts,  Tinnevelly  and  Dindlgul,  N.  Cochin,  and 
on  other  sides  the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
aliout  140  m.;  breadth,  (Xlm.  in  the  N.,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  20  m.  in  the  S.  Area  estimated  at  iicirly 
4.liUUsq.  III.,  and  pop.  at  somewhat  less  than  l,(K)il,0IHi. 
The  surface,  which  Is  varied  with  liill  and  dale,  rises  in 
the  E.  into  a  miiuntain  ch.Mn.  covered  with  forest  trcei 
and  jungle.  It  is  well  watered,  and  highly  adapted,  by 
its  climate,  &c..  to  the  wet  cultivation,  and  rice  is  grown 
ill  large  quantities ;  liesides  which,  pepper,  cardainiiiiis, 
cassia,  ginger,  turmeric,  betel  nut  and  cocoa  nnts.  are 
.among  the  chief  vegetable  products.  Tobacco  is  princi- 
pally imported  from  Ceylon,  and  is  a  giivcrnnieiit  nin. 
iiopoly,  from  which  the  rajah  is  stated  to  derive  a  rivciinc 
of  13  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  {Colchroiikc  in  llirviiiu' 
Jlrp)  Elephants,  bufl'aloes,  inid  large  tigers  inh.diit  the 
more  remote  parts,  and  ivory,  bees'  wax,  and  Mime  nthcr 
valualile  animal  proiluits  are  among  the  exports.  Iiiili- 
cations  of  coal  are  said  to  he  ini't  with. 

According  to  (;ol.  Monro  ( A'e/iA'iirc,  IH32),  the  wlmlc 
of  the  land  lielnngs  to  the  government,  or  to  Iniivi. 
duals  ;  village  instiitions  being  rare,  or  rather  wliiilly 
wanting  in  Travancore.  The  land  is  assessed  un  the 
ryot-war  system, a  fresh  survey  having  lieen  male  nndir 
the  native  governinent,  every  10  or  12  years.  Tliouiih 
the  country  is  poor,  the  inhabs  are  said  to  he  \vi»  iiii- 
poverished  than  III  many  p.irts  of  the  E.  I.  Coinpanv  > 
territories,  the  l.uiiUtax  being  less  heavy.  I.anili,  t'lic 
property  of  the  govrrnmenl,  are  assessed  accoriliiii;  to 
the  ijuaiitity  of  seed  sown  on  them,  and  the  rent,  In  iic. 
iieral,  amonnts  to  less  thiol  lialf  the  produce  :  hinds,  tin' 
property  of  individuals,  nay,  in  many  cases,  nnilir  ,'i  {ir 
cent,  on  tiie  produce.  'I  he  louness  of  the  land-tax  u.is 
formerly  eiiinpen>ated  lor,  to  the  native  govcrinninl.  Iiy 
the  iiioiiopolies  of  pepper,  hcti'l.  cardamoms,  nnil  ullur 
valuable  priiihicts.  which  the  inliabs.  were  nliligiil  In 
supply  lo  the  state  at  vi'ry  low  prices.  Most  iil  thc-i' 
moniipiihes  were  deslroyiil,  and  replaced  by  a  iniiri' 
eqnilalile  system  nf  laxiilliin,  while  the  coiintr)'  uas 
under  the  ailniinistratlini  of  the  Briti>li.  Excipt,  Imim- 
ever,  a«  respects  the  litihtncss  of  the  land-tax.  the  niilivi' 
govi'rnnieni  of  Trav.uicore  was  ninst  oppressive,  'i'licri' 
was  a  chain  of  otlicers  from  the  ilcwnn  to  the  Itiwrvt 
liihab  .exeii-islng  all  the  powers  of  gov-i'rinnent.nillitiri, 
jiiiliii.'il,  civil,  revenue,  wilhonl  any  check  or  I'tnitri)! 
whatever;  nnd  besides  this,  several  of  the  siitMintiiiali' 
classes,  subject  to  a  capltatioii-lax,  were  tuiineil  Into 
coiiipaiileH  of  ahiiiit  HHI  men  each,  under  a  Ki'|i.'ir.'ili' 
ollicer,  nnd  ntiliged  to  perturm  all  kiiuls  of  vvnrk  t)r  the 
beiietll  of  Ihe  guvernineot  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reveinn- 
serv, lilts.  Iiiiler  the  llrlllsh,  this  chain  of  revenue  sir. 
vants  was  abnlished  wltli  Ihe  rapltatlon-tax.  ami  tin' 
variiMis  nioiKipolii's,  except  those  of  pepper  and  IiiIiiiii'm. 
Al  Ihe  same  time,  however,  Ihe  land-tax  was  ini n  kiiI. 
a  clicninstancu  which  in  to  far  countervailed  the  utiicr 
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carried  away  salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  Turkish  manufac- 
tures i  bringing  In  return  the  raw  productions  of  the  Cau- 
casus, slaves,  &c.  But  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  by  open- 
ing tlie  Black  Sea  to  Kiiropean  sliips,  restored  the  old 
channel  of  communication  between  Kuronc  and  India, 
Persia,  &i:.  througli  Treblzond ;  and  the  Kussian  policy 
of  1S31,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  immunities  enjoyed  by 
tlie  Uussian  ports  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  has  given  Trebl- 
zond an  importance  it  did  not  previously  possess.  Its 
-,    ,.    ,     •      .  vt  1  -      I   ■..  .i;  1     ■    •         ...        I  principal  articles  of  Import  arc  manufactured  cottons, 

Brahmins  and  Nairs;  but  there  are  also  many  Mojdays  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  sugar,  coffee,  rum  salt  tin 
(Moliaminedans),  and  it  is  estimated  that.  In  Travaocore  wine,  Ac.  More  than  half  the  articles  imported  are'dcs- 
iind  Cochin,  there  are  lOO.OtK)  Syrian  Christians.  In  ]  tilled  for  Persia;  and  while,  in  IMO,  only  ,^()00  bales  of 
some  communities.  Christian  churches  are  considerably  j  European  merchandise  passed  through  Tr'ebliond  on 
more  numerous  than  pagodas  or  mosques.  The  Tia.  their  way  to  that  country,  in  1H3.'),  nearly  20,000  proceeded 
vancore  rnjah,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  sub-  by  the  same  track  to  the  same  destination.  (Brant.) 
diied  most  of  the  smaller  states  in  bis  neighbourhood,  I  The  exports  to  Kuropc  consist  of  silk,  sheep's  wool    to- 


improvements.  In  1814,  the  country  reverted  to  its  for- 
mer authorities,  and  since  then,  the  old  order  of  things 
is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  revived. 

I'ravancore,  being  an  integral  portion  of  the  anc. 
Malabar,  the  prevailing  us<i)jes  and  customs  arc  generally 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  along  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Ilindostan.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  honorary  dignities,  and  even  property,  descend 
in  the  female  line,  as  in  Canara,  &c.  The  ruling  family 
is  Hindoo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  pup.  consists  of 


(Jiiilon  i  TVavancore,  the  former  cap.,  is  now  in  a  state  !  Slimpe,  but   subsequently  outs 
of  decay.    {Pari.  Hepi.,  &e.)  |  and  all  its  sister  ports  along  the 

TUKBIZOND  {an.  'Irapczus),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  portance.  It  was  a  llourishino 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  co.tst  of  the  Black  Sea,  I'jnm.  '  reached  by  Xeuophon,  and  the  i 
N,\V.  Krzeroum  ;  lat.  40°  I'  N.,  long.  3'jo  44'  -Vi"  K.  !  of  their  mcmoralile  retreat.  It 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  l.'i.IKH)  to  3(l,il0().  The  portant  city  of  the  Greek  empli 
town  is  built  on  the  sloiie  of  a  liill  declining  to  the  sea.  '■  the  latter  liy  the  Crusaders  ;  wl 
and  backed  by  steen  eminences  rising  behind.  Its  central  >  neni  faniiiv  assumed  the  dignity  of  emperor, 
portion  is  surrounded  by  a  castellated  and  lofty  wall ;  on  i  dominion  extended  Irom  Siiiope  to  the  Vh'isls  ar 
either  sido  of  the  walled  portion  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled    family  reigned  for  more  than  DM)  years,  till  Treh 


Indian  treasury.      Total   revenue,  in'  1820.27,  40,42,G4.'>  !  bited  iVyth'e  Turks.'it 'i7  noV"8o'dimiruit'as°for'mrrly  to 

rupees :  expenditure,  including  subsidy.  J7,fiS,:t'.i2  rupees.  '  obtain  leturn cargoes. 

Principal  towns,  Trivanderuin,  the  cap.,  Anjeiigo   and  ]      This  city  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony    from 

""■ ""    '■■'   """' '  ■  outstripped  its  parent  city, 

B  the  coast,  in  wealth  and  Ini- 

.  .     -     •;. .,  -  ,j,     ,-  „      ■,„„-    -  ,  Po'tiince.     It  was  a  nourishing  emporium  when  it  was 

Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  co.tst  ot  the  Black  Sea,  120  m.  reached  by  Xeuophon,  and  the  ten  thousand  at  the  close 
N,\V.  Krzeroum  ;  litt.  40°  I'  N.,  long.  3'Jo  44'  -Vi"  K.  j  of  their  mcmoralile  retreat.  It  continued  to  be  an  im- 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  l.'i.IKH)  to  3(l,il0().  The  portant  city  of  the  Greek  empire  till  tlie  suliiugation  of 
town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  declining  to  the  sea.    the  latter  liy  the  Crusaders  ;  when  its  duke  of  the  Com- 

His 
and  his 

,         ,-  ..  .         ,    ,  ■  ■     I  -        ■ -  -   -   -  1 Treblzond 

with  trees  and  gardens,  both  r.ivines  being  crossed  by  I  came  into  the  possession  <if  tlie  Turks  in  1460.  (Smith 
bridges.     Overlooking  the  town  is  a  citadel;  but  it  is    rnd  Dwi/rlit,  Uisiarchcs.  ^■(;.,4,'i4— I."i8. ;  Gcog.  Journal, 

vl.  vii.  ;  Kinncir's  Asia  Minor ;  Com.  Did,,  l^c.) 

TllKGONY,  a  market  town  of  Kngland,  co.  Cornwall, 
bund.  Powder,  par.  Ciibv,  on  the  I'al,  10  m.  S.W.  Bod- 
min. Area  of  the  par.  'of  Culiy,  2,110  acres.  Hop.  in 
IWtl.  I,2S2.  This  insignificant  place  would  not  have  been 
worth  notice  in  a  woi  k  of  this  kind,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  sent  2  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  from 
1.W9  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Iteform  Act,  wiien  it  was 
most  properly  dLsfraiichised.  Tiie  right  of  election  was 
in  potwallopers  re^iding  within  the  Lor.  The  pop.  is 
almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

TUKNT  (an.  7ViV/c«(kh(),  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  but 
within  the  natural  limits  of  Italy,  on  the  .Adige,  wliicli 
is  here  crossed  by  a  line  brhlge,  14  m.  N.N.K.  Itoveredo, 
lat.  4(;o  0'  2()"  N.,  long.  11°  3'  4.y'  P..  Pop.  13,0110.  It  Is 
seiited  ill  a  small  but  beautiful  valley ;  being,  however, 
from  its  elevation,  exceedingly  cold  in  winter,  and,  from 
the  reilection  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  equally  hot 
in  summer.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  liigii  wall,  is 
well  built  with  houses  in  the  Italian  elyle,has  well-paved 
though  irregular,  Uiirrow,  and  dirty  streets,  and  a  square 


dilapidated  and  neglected,  and  commanded  by  neighbour 
ing  heights.  The  walls  of  the  city  are,  however,  sutti- 
clently  strong  to  serve  as  adefence  ag.iinst  troops  without 
artillery.  The  space  Included  within  the  walla  is  of  great 
extent,  but  it  is  principally  lilled  witli  gardens  and  plan- 
tations. The  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles,  have  in  general  only  a 
ground-Hour,  and  as  each  is  environed  by  a  garden,  the 
town  from  the  sea  has  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  scarcely 
a  house  being  visible.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhabited 
liy  Mohammedans  ;  the  Christians  live  outside  the  walls 
Uiriiuipally  in  the  eastern  suburb),  where  are  also  most 
(il  the  bazaars  and  khans.  Besides  nearly  20  churches 
ami  chapels,  still  retaineil  for  the  service  of  the  (ireeks 
and  Armenians,  almost  all  the  mosques  have  formerly 
been  Christian  churches.  The  handsomest  mosque  is 
that  (if  St.  .Sophia,  I  ni.  \V.  of  the  city.  "  It  is  of  small 
diniensions,  built  of  hewn  stone,  ill  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  divldi'd  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  lighted  from  a  cupola 
siqiported  by  4  marble  pillars.  The  principal  entrance  is 
ailnrned  witli  4  white  marble  Corinthiaii  columns :  the 

liiiiiiau  c'agle  is  connpiciious  over  the  gate  ;  below  it  are  j  ornainenled  with  a  handsome  foun'tain.  The  palace  Ik;- 
nuinlH'rs  of  small  reliefs,  and  n  beautiliil  cornice  runs  longing  to  the  olil  piince-liisbops  of  Trent,  in  a  corrupt 
roinul  the  exterior  of  the  edifice."  (Kinncir's  Aiia  '  Gothic  style,  Is  of  large  diniensions,  has  some  good 
A/m»r,p  3.37.)  St'ver.il  of  the  other  mosques  and  churches  apartments,  fine  fresco  paintings,  rare  marbles,  and  ex- 
are  In  the  same  style  ;  but  the  most  curious  edifice  in  the  tensive  gardens.  It  has  also  a  cathedral  and  several 
cliy  is  the  Acicv/.  »><,  a  huge  square  structure  with  two  other  churches;  in  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Magglore, 
miiill  windows  In  each  Iront,  probably  erected  by  the  the  famous  council  held  its  meetings.  In  ISO.t,  tlie  roof 
(iciioese  as  a  powder-magiuine.  (/A.  p.  341.)  A  high  :  ofthis  church  lell  ill,  and  we  have  not  learned  whether 
i.\\\wi-  tower  and  the  massy  remnants  of  many  other]  the  original  picture  representing  one  of  the  siltingsoftho 
liiillilings  crown  the  eminences  near  the  mosque  of  St.  j  council,  with  portraits  of  Its  more  distinguished  members, 
S.ipliia;  but  iiDiie  of  these,  nor  any  other  remains  at  Tre.  '  that  belonged  to  this  church,  escaped  being  destroyed. 
liuiHid.  are  of  an  age  anii'rior  to  the  Christian  a-ra,  and  (Wnm/io/i/i,  111.  124."i.)  It  hasalsothree convents  formouks, 
Mr  llauilllon  ri'gards  all  the  existing  ruins,  called  Ge-    and  a  nuuiiery,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 

1 e  liy  the  Turks  and  lireeks,  as  clearly  Byzantine,    lyceum  with  several  professors,  a  gymnasium,  \e. ;  with 

l(if  ii;:.  ./iif/i'»..  vii.  42.)  I  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics.     It  Is  one  of  the 

Tnlilzond  has  two  ports  ;  one  on  either  side  of  a  small  seats  of  the  transit  trade  belweeu  tiermany  and  Italy; 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  town  into  tiie  sea.  That  I  and  exgiorts  wine,  corn,  tobacco,  andiron,  produced  iu 
(III  llie  1'..  is  the  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place  of  an-  |  the  surrounding  country. 

"         This   town,   which   is  very  ancient,  became,  in  the 


cliiirage  hir  the  largest  ships.  It  is  exposed  to  all  but  S. 
(;:ilis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  lliat  w  lib  ordinary  precau- 
liiiii  any  danger  need  be  apprehemied.  'J'lie ground  IVoiu  ' 
^  111  Jul.  v..  from  the  point  is  dean,  and  holils  extremely 
will.  Ships  moor  w  itii  oiieu  hawser  to  the  N.  and  a  good 
li.iwMT  anil  stream-anchor  mi  shore  as  a  steru-^a^t.  At 
iiiidit  the  wind  always  comes  olfthe  laud.     After  the  ail- 

1 1 ..!••..•>      *1 'l'..»L(.tl>    .ixil    It' I  >  ■•iiiiiiiiii    «Fiteuiil.j   riKiil-t 


middle  ages,  the  cap.  of  a  lordship  under  its  bishoiis,  by 
whom,  ill  1303,  it  was  united  to  the  Tyrol,  In  which  ft 
has  since  been  coiopris(>d.  Th.  blsliopric  was  secularised 
ill  1H"3  ;  but  the  bishop  Isslill  in  tile  enjoyment  ofa  hand- 
tome  revenue.  I'luh'r  the  I'reiuii  It  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  (if  the  I'pper  Adige.andis  now  theseat  of  the  goveru- 
liiiiiiiai  equinox,  theViirkisli  and  I'.iiropean  vessels  resort  1  melit  of  the  circle  of  tlie  same  name.  (  l/iiicc/i/i'  .V()C,«, 
til  I'litaiia,  an  open  roadstead,  about  7  ni.  to  the  W.  of  !  Voyaur  ttf  Ti/inl.  it.  3112. ;  AinYncc,  I.  102..  Mm.  ed.,  *c.) 
'I'nbizoud.  (CioH.  Dirt,  i  /trnnt,  \l\  (iinir.  .Imirn  )  In  1  Hut  lliecelehrlty  of  I'reiit  isetitirclyowiugtolts  having 
iiiitiipnty,  anil  In  more  imHlerii  limes  prevluusly  to  the  ]  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  lor  the  fumoui 
ciiiiipii-t  III  ConstaiitliKiple  by  the  TiirKs  and  llie  exclu-  (•eiieral  council  of  the  church,  eomoked  by  Pope 
kiiiii  iilall  tiirelgu  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea,  Treblzond  P.uil  III.,  and  which,  alter  much  piociastinallon,  met 
w,i»  the  se.it  of  an  extinslve  trade.  It  Is  the  natural  em- i  for  business  on  I>ec.  13.  l.'il.\  and  continued,  though 
piiriinn  of  all  thi>  countries  to  tlie  S.K.  of  th(>  Hliick  Sea,  |  witli  several  interruptions,  through  i!)  sessions,  till  I5n3, 
11(1111  h.iis  (111  the  K  ,  round  by  DIarbekIr  to  Aniasiaoii  under  three  lUKesslve  ponliHs.  It  consisted  of  dig- 
the  \V.  Previously  to  IXMi,  Iniweier,  Us  trade  bad  ]  nit.irles  of  the  church,  representatives  of  the  diHlTeiit 
duliulled  to  llie  export  of  a  few  products  of  the  country  unlv.'rsitles,  and  of  ambassadors  Inun  the  princes  and 
to  ('iiiistanlliiiiple,  the  Import  of  iron  from  Taganrog,  and  |  states  attached  to  the  communion  of  Itnine.  It  was  In- 
utr.ilhc  Willi  Almssab,  carried  on  In  iniall  cralt,  which  ,  tended  to  revise,  fix,  and  declare  tho  doctrines  of  the 
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church,  to  rotnoTe  the  abiuei  that  had  crept  into  Iti 
gOTetnmcnt,  and  the  conduct  of  its  runctionariei, — 

— —  fuccurrere  la|i«U 
LcRlbiu.  «t  T«noi  mocare  in  prbtlna  mom, 

and,  if  pfliiible,  to  rettore  peace  and  unity  to  the  church, 
it  mav^  laid  to  have  fully  accompliihed  the  flrit  object, 
and,  in  tume  degree,  alto,  the  second ;  but,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  ii  wholiy  failed  in  the  third 
oUect,  or  In  tlie  attempt  to  smooth  the  difTcrences  and 
allay  the  violent  struggles  and  animosities  that  then 
divided  and  agitated  the  Christian  world.  The  consti. 
tutlon  of  the  council.  Indeed,  and  the  commanding  in- 
fluence which  the  papal  legates  early  acquired  over  its 
deliberations,  deprived  it  of  all  pretence  to  the  character 
of  an  Impartial  tribunal,  and  fUlly  justified  the  Pro- 
testants in  repudiating  its  authority  and  rejecting  its 
decrees.  The  latter  were  subscribed  by  mi  legates,  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
have  been  generally  admitted  to  contain,  along  with  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV„  a  complete,  authoritative,  and 
well'digested  synopsis  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  R.  Catholic  religion. 

The  intrigues  of  which  this  council  was  the  theatre 
have  been  developed  with  singular  talent  by  Sarpf,  in 
bis  famous  History  <(f  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  as 
Sarpi  was  the  implacible  enemy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  has  dexterously  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  its  preten- 
sions were  almost  always  unfounded,  and  its  advocates 
in  the  council  almost  always  in  the  wrong,  his  con- 
clusions, or,  rather,  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  reader 
from  his  statements,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 
The  history  of  .Sarpi,  though  an  able  and  ingenious,  can- 
not lie  said  to  be  an  honest  or  trustworthy  work.  Tlra- 
boschi  cautiously  says  of  it,  "  lo  s,>n  hen  lungi  di  ios- 
tcnere,  che  gli  ti  debba  credere  ad  ch'  ei  raconta,  lolo 
perchi  egll  il  raconta  I"  (LetUratura  Italiana,  viiL  131., 
edii.  Miidena,  1793.) 

TnKNT,  a  river  of  England,  being  next  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  by  far  the  most  important  stream 
In  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  length  of  Its  course,  but  of  the  fertile  districts 
through  which  it  passes,  tlic  immense  number  of  canals 
with  which  it  communicates,  aud  the  considerable  rivers 
it  receives  in  its  progress. 

It  has  Its  source  near  the  Cheshire  border,  in  the 
moorlands  of  StafTurdiihlre,  about  4  m.  N.  from  Burslem. 
At  first  its  courtc  is  nearly  S.E.,  when  it  makes  a  sudden 
turn  by  the  K.  to  tlic  N.  ne.ir  Ilurtnn'On-Trent.  It 
afterwards  divides  Leicestershire  from  Derbyshire  ;  and 
pursuing  a  N.K.  coursu,  by  Nottingham  to  Newark,  it 
turns  more  and  mure  to  the  N.  After  dividing  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  (lains- 
boroiigli.  It  enters  Lincolnshire  at  West  .Stockwith  ;  and 
flowing  N.,  with  a  little  Inclination  to  tlie  E.,  unites  with 
the  great  oistuary  of  the  Humber,  at  a  place  ralleil  Trent- 
falls.  It  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  iif  'iOU  tons  as  far 
ns  Oainslmrough,  and  hy  barges  as  far  as  llurtnn-on- 
Trent,  a  distance  of  about  1 17  m.,  having  In  this  length- 
ened course  a  full  to  low- water  mark  of  only  IIH  ft.,  or 
very  near  a  foot  per  mile.  From  Burton-on- Trent  to  its 
source,  the  rise  of  the  river  is  about  376  ft. ;  at  least,  the 
summit  level  of  the  Caldon  canal,  which  passes  near  the 
head  of  the  Trent,  is  4U4  it.  above  the  sea.  (Priettlep'i 
Map  iifCanalt,  Ac.) 

ur  the  subsidiary  streams  that  fall  into  the  Trent,  the 
moft  considerable  arc  the  Blythe,  Tarne,  Dove,  Dcr. 
went,  and  Soar ;  but  of  tlicse  it  Is  only  necessary  to 
notice  the  last  two.  1'hc  Dvrwent  rises  in  that  part  of 
nerbyshiru  callivl  the  High  Peak ;  alter  passing  Matlock, 
Croml'ord,  and  Derby,  it  lias  a  circuitous  course  from  the 
Utter  to  Wiideii  Ferry,  where  It  unites  with  the  Trent. 
It  It  navigable  as  far  as  Derby  about  13  m. ;  but  it  has 
iMien  superseded,  ns  a  channel  of  communication,  by  the 
Uorliy  canai.  'I'he  S»ar  rises  E.  from  WInckley,  In 
Leicestershire,  It  flows  through  a  rich  grazing  country, 
and  more  than  half  encompasses  tlie  ancient  town  of 
Leicester.  After  receiving  the  Wrake,  Its  course  is  N., 
with  a  little  inclination  to  the  W.,  till,  passing  Lough- 
liorough,  it  falls  into  the  Trent  near  Cavendiili  Bridge, 
It  is  navigable  to  near  Loughborough,  •  distance  of 
about  7  ro. 

The  canals  that  communicate  with  the  Trent  are  of 
the  greatest  importance:  assisted  by  them,  it  affords  an 
easy  means  of  export  for  tlie  manufactures  of  a  large 
district  of  Lancashire  ;  the  salt  of  Cheshire ;  the  produce 
of  the  Potteries  of  StafTurdiliire  ;  the  coal  of  Derbyshire ; 
and  the  agricultural  prudiicls  iif  Nottinghamshire,  Lei- 
cestershire, and  Lincolnshire.  It  also  opens  a  cnm- 
municatiiin  with  the  sea  liy  way  of  Lincoln  and  Boston  ; 
through  which  channels,  as  well  as  tiiu  Humlu'r,  the 
articles  above  enumerated  are  convcye<l ;  and,  in  return, 
tlie  Intrriiir  of  the  ciiuntry  is  suppile<l,  either  by  Hull 
and  (iHlnshnrougli,  or  Boston  and  Lincoln,  with  such 
commodities  as  are  reiguitiMl  by  an  Immense  population. 
{PrieilUy'i  Trealite  on  Hiter;  <.'o»o/»,  Ac.  p.tWI.) 

TUKNTON,  a  town  or  city  of  the  C.  litates,  Mate 
Mew  Jersey,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  though  nut  the 
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largest  town,  co.  Hunterdon ;  on  the  Delaware,  at  the 
head  of  the  sloop-navigation,  30  m.  N.E.  Plilladelphla. 
lat.  403  13'  N.,  long.  75°  48'  W.  Pop.,  in  1840,  4,035! 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built ;  the  state  house, 

Jirison,  various  churches,  the  bank,  and  several  cotton 
actories,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous   buildings. 

I'he  river  Is  here  crossed,  immediately  below  the  fHlis, 
by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  1,000  ft.  in  length.  The 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  through  the  town : 
and  Trenton  communicates  with  New  Brunswick  by  a 
railway  27  m.  in  length.    {American  Almanac,  1841.) 

It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American  revolution  for 
the  victorv  gained  over  the  British  and  Hessians,  Dec.  26. 

1776,  liy  the  troops  under  Washington,  whose  decision 
and  intrepidity  on  the  occasion  materially  promoted  tlie 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  (Encyc.  Geog.,  Amer.  edit.: 
StuarI'M  America,  i.  3S2.) 

TREVES  (Ger.  JVier),  a  city  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
prov.  Rhine,  cap.  of  a  reg.  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Moselle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Saar,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Luxembourg,  60  m.  8.  W.  Coblcnts,  lat. 
4!>o  46'  37"  N.,  long.  6°  38'  20"  E.  Pop.  in  1838, 14,941. 
Streets  broad  and  straight  i  and  some  of  the  public  biilld- 
iiiRS  are  imposing.  Among  the  latter  may  lie  specllied  the 
cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  altars  and  marble  gallery ; 
thechurcli  of  St. Simeon,  of  great  antiquity ;  the  elector's 
palace,  now  turned  into  barracks ;  the  bridge  over  the 
Moselle,  690  ft.  in  leiigtli,the  piers  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  28th  year  of  the  Christian  aera ; 
the  gate  of  Mars  (Porta  Marlis),  of  colossal  dimeiisiiins 
and  great  antiquity,  ^c.  Its  ancient  university  was  sup- 
pressed in  1794,  but  it  has  a  college  or  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  clergymen,  a  gymnasium,  a  col- 
lection of  medals,  and  a  public  library,  both  of  wliich 
belonged  to  the  university ;  the  latter  comprises  above 
80,000  vols.,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  valuable ;  it 
has  also  several  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  scat 
of  the  government,  has  a  prov.  council,  a  tribunal  nf 
appeal  for  the  prov.,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  &c.,  witli 
manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  stufl's.  Roals 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  are  built  here ;  and  it 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  Moselle  wine,  &c. 

Treves  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient,  and  waa  long  tlin 
most  celebrated,  of  the  German  cities.  A  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  It  during  the  reign  of  Augustus;  ami 
thence  it  was  called  Augusta  Trevirorum.  From  tlmt 
period  it  became  a  place  of  great  Importance,  and  k',is 
reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  on  the  siile 
of  Germany.  Constantino  the  Great  and  several  otlier 
cm|>erors  occasionally  resided  in  Treves.  Ammiunus 
Marcellinus  calls  it  Domicilium  principum  claium  (lib. 
15.  s.  27.)  Ausonius,  in  his  poem  l)e  Claris  Vrbibut, 
celebrates  its  praises,  and  notices  the  extensive  com- 
merce it  carried  on  by  the  Moselle.  Besides  the  bridge,  the 
Porta  Martis,k<:.,  other  remains  of  buildings  that  still 
exist,  and  many  coins  and  relics  found  in  the  town  nnd 
it«  vicinity,  attest  the  power  and  splendour  of  Its  llnm.in 
masters.  Beyond  its  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  ani|iiii- 
theatre,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  liiii,  where  Constantine  is 
said  to  haveexpose<l  some  thousand  (iauls  to  lie  torn  by 
wild  beasts.  Treves  was  successively  laid  waste  by  the 
Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Franks,  and  as  often  rebiiiit. 
It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  cap.  nf  the  arch- 
bishopric or  electorate  of  Cleves.  Latterly  the  pop.  lias 
increased  coniiderably ;  though  there  is  little  prolmliiiity 
that  it  will  ever  recover  Its  ancient  fame  and  iniport.mce. 
(Crllarii,  Notit.  Orbit  Antiqni.  I.  317. ;  Schreiber.SfC.) 

TRK  VISO  (an.  Tarviiium),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 

rrov.  Venice,  cap.  deleg.  of  Its  own  name ;  on  tlie  Sili.', 
6  m.  N.  by  W.  Venice.  Pop.  In  I8.)7,  1  l.fiOS.  It  Is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  Is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  Mont 
of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  with  colnnnuilrs 
in  front  of  the  lioiises  ;  and  there  are  numerous  pntmsi 
and  religious  structures.  The  old  cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
a  fine  though  unllnished  structure,  bus  in  it  a  painting 
by  Titian,  and  others  liy  P.  Ilordone  (a  native  of  Tro- 
vIso),  Domenichinn,&c.  'Thetiotliicchurcli  ol'S.  Nicolo, 
the  town  house,  and  theatre,  are  good  buildings ;  and  in 
the  >Honle  di  piela  Is  a  fine  picture  by  (ilorgioiic.  Tre. 
vIso  Is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an  episcopal  sciniiinry, 
gymnasium,  public  library,  botanic  garden,  several  hos- 
pitals, a  castle,  theatre,  &c.  The  university,  ailerwiirdi 
removed  to  Padua,  was  first  estiiblisiied  here.  A  large 
hardware  factory,  an  extensive  pottery,  and  manufactory 
nf  silk  twist  and  stiilTs,  wdblien  cloths,  paper,  and  cut- 
lery, with  some  trade  In  corn,  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  &r., 
occupy  most  part  of  the  Inhalis.  A  large  fair  Is  held  cm  li 
year,  from  the  3il  In  tlie  iNth  of  October.  This  town 
appears  to  have  been  a  Unman  municipium.  I'luler  tlio 
Lombards,  it  was  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  two  marches  or 
niargraviales  which  they  established  on  the  coiiliiics  of 
their  kingihim  in  Italy  (Ancona  having  been  the  cap. 
of  the  other).  Under  the  French  It  was  the  cap.  of  llie 
dep.  Tagliimicnto.  Napoleon  ronferrmi  the  title  of  Diiko 
of  Treviso  on  Marslial  Mortlor.  Olampoidi  t  Auili: 
Sat.  Kncyc.) 
TREVUUX   (on.  Trivim,  or  Trinium),   a  town  of 
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TRICALA. 

France,  dep.  Ain,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  decllvitjr  of  a  hill, 
on  the  Sadne,  13  m.  N.  Lvona,  Pop.,  in  1&16,  2,329. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  towera  ;  and,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  It  Is  built,  are  the  ruins 
of  its  old  castle,  commanding  a  moat  extensive  view 
over  tho  surrounding  plain.  It  has  an  antiquated  ap- 
pearance, with  narrow  streets,  and  mean-looking  houses. 
Having  been  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  principality  of 
bombes,  and  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  courts  of  justice, 
a  mint,  &c.,  it  has  still  to  boast  of  some  considerable 
ancient  ediflces,  including  the  hall  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment meet,  the  hall  of  the  courts  of  justice,  an  hospital 
founded  by  Anne  Marie  Louise  D'Orleans,  a  quay  on 
the  Sa6ne,  &c.  It  has,  also,  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction; a  cloth  manufactory;  a  royal  establishment 
for  the  reBning  and  assay  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  Fome 
trade  in  the  products  of  tlie  surrounding  country.  It  is 
very  ancient.  The  emperor  Severua  defeated,  anno  197, 
his  competitor  Alblnus  under  its  walls. 

Trevoux  has  attained  to  considerable  distinction  in 
literary  history.  Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Uombes,  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  sort  of  literary 
capital,  and.  In  this  view,  he  established,  in  1U95,  a  con- 
siderable printing-ofHce  In  the  town,  in  which  he  also 
intended  to  founda college.  And  not  long  after,  or.  In 
1701,  the  well  known  and  very  learned  monthly  pub- 
lication, entitled  tiie  Journal  de  Trevoux,  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits,  began  to  Issue  from  this  press ;  where  it 
continued  to  be  printed  till  1734,  when  It  was  transferred 
to  Parts.  Hero,  also,  a,  |>cared,  in  1704,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Dictionnaire  de  JVevoux,  in  3  vols,  folio.  Tliere 
were  several  subsequent  editions  of  this  valuable  work, 
most  of  which,  however,  were  printed  and  published  in 
Paris.  Of  the^e  the  last  and  best  edition,  in  1771,  was  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  comprise  8  vols,  folio.  (Hugo,  art 
Ain  ;  Moreri,  art.  Trevoux.) 

TRICALA  or  TRIKHALI  (an.  Tricca),  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name.  Iden- 
tical with  the  an.  Thcssaly,  on  the  E.  side  of  a  mountain 
ridge,  2  m.  N.  from  the  Selymbria  (an.  Penetu),  and 
37  m,  W.  by  S.  Larissa.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  10,006 
to  12.000,  chiefly  Turks.  It  Is  of  considerable  extent ; 
and  the  liousea  being  intermixed  with  gardens  and  trees, 
it  appears  to  be  liulit  in  a  wood,  and  the  lofty  minarets 
of  its  mosques  rising  above  the  trees  give  it  a  picturesque 
appearance.  It  has  several  Greek  ciiurclies  and  syna- 
gogues. At  the  lieiglit  of  10  or  12  ft.  above  the  pavement 
a  wooden  trellis-work  interwoven  with  vines  la  carried 
over  the  atreeta,  completely  shading  the  passengers  be- 
low. The  shops  are  clean,  and  tolerably  well  furnished, 
and  their  possessors,  who  are  chiefly  Greeks  or  Jews, 
have  a  respectable  appearance.  (Holland's  Trav.  p.  249.) 
According  to  Strabo,  this  city  had  a  magnificent  temple 
of  jGsculaplus ;  but  no  traces  of  this  edifice  are  now 
known  to  l>e  extant.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  apparently  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  emi)ferors,  and  commanding  a  tine  view  over  the 

Slains  of  Thcssaly.  These  arc  depastured  bv  numerous 
ocks  of  sheep,  and  also  produce  a  good  deal  of  cotton, 
the  niauuf:(cturc  of  blankets,  coarse  woollens,  and  cotton 
sluirs,  occupying  many  of  the  inhabs.  of  Trieala.  Its 
traili*  is  also  pretty  extensive,  from  its  being  on  the  prin- 
I'lpal  riiad  from  Yaninn  to  Constantinople,  and  com- 
manding tlie  only  pass  by  which  supplies  of  corn  and 
other  provisions  are  brought  from  Thessaly  into  Alba- 
nia. The  latter  circumstance  renders  it  important  as  a 
military  post.  (Hughei,  Trav.  in  Albania,  tjC.  i.  130. ; 
Cramer's  Anc.  Oreece.) 

TKICHINUPOLY,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  chiefly  between  lat.  10°  30'  and  11°  30*  N.,  and 
lung.  78°  10*  and  79°  30'  K.,  having  N.  Salem  and  S. 
Arcot,  K.  Taiijore,  S.  the  latter  and  Madura,  and  W. 
N»l(>m  and  Colmbatore.  Area,  3,IG9  en.  m.  Pop.,  in 
l.'<3G-7,  !»4,7.10.  The  Cavery  runs  from  W.  to  E.  through 
the  country,  irrigatiug  a  conaiderable  extent  of  rice 
Isnii.  In  addition  to  rice,  sugar-cane,  with  tobacco  and 
bctel-lcaf,  are  grown  in  the  tracts  watered  l>y  tanks  and 
wells:  in'  tlie  dry  lands  the  other  usual  nrmlucta  of  the 
Carnatic  are  extenaively  cultivated,  ana  there  is  good 
imstiirage  for  sheep  and  «attle,  which  are  nnnicroua. 
The  principal  importa  are  glue,  oil,  tobacco,  pepper,  and 
areca  nut ;  while  the  exporta  cnmuriae  cloth,  indigo, 
saltpetre,  and  cotton.  The  principal  mnnufacturea  are 
cloth,  for  domestic  use,  and  indigo,  with  some  aubsidlary 
articles  made  in  the  town  of  Trichinnpoly  (which  aee). 
Total  land  revenue.  In  IH:iG-7,  l,42H,Hfi5  rupees. 

Trichinopolv,  a  large  fortified  town  of^Uritish  India, 
presid.  Madras,  cap,  of  the  above  dIstr,,  on  tho  Cavery, 
181!  m,  S.W.  Madras.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  trc«)ps.  esti- 
mated at  74,000.  (  Madras  Almanac. )  It  is  of  nn  oblong 
form,  nearly  I  m.  In  length,  N.  to  S,,  hy  about  \  m.  in 
breadth.  Exclusive  of  some  outworks,  it  is  surrounded 
hv  a  douliln  wall  and  liltcli,  witii  a  covert  way  and  glacis, 
ifut  its  defences  are  now  mostly  in  a  ruinous  state, 
except  the  citadel  near  Its  N.  extremltv,  which,  being 
sitiiiited  on  nn  elevated  rock,  commnniis  any  military 
operations  carried  on  In  any  part  of  tho  vicinity.    On 
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thii  rock  also  stands  a  large  and  massive  pagoda,  and  s 
pillared  souare  building,  with  a  statue  of  Hanumaii, 
occupies  the  highest  peak,  while  In  the  8.  face  of  the 
rock  is  a  small  sculptured  excavation  in  the  style  of  some 
of  the  cave  temples  at  Ellora.  The  Jewellery  made  at 
Trlchlnopoly  had  formerly  much  celebrity  ;  and  Trichl- 
nopoly  ciiains  are  still  in  request.  Cotton  cloths,  tahia 
linen,  harness,  £(c.,  are  made  here ;  and  the  town  is  aa 
emporium  for  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  It  Is 
well  adapted  for  a  military  station,  as,  besides  being  well 
supplied  with  different  kinds  of  merchandize  and  arti- 
sans, tiie  roads  about  it  are  so  good  as  to  admit,  at  everjr 
season,  of  an  easy  communication  with  Madras,  Vellore, 
and  Mysore.  Hence,  also,  diverge  alt  the  great  roads 
leading  to  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Dindigul,  the  three 
chief  stations  in  the  S.  part  of  India.  (Madras  Al- 
manac, 4:cO 

TRIES'TE  (an.  Tergeste),  a  town  and  principal  sea- 
port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  cap.  gov.  and  circ.  of  Its 
own  name,  prov.  lllyrta,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  its  N.E, 
extremity,  73  m.  E.  by  N,  Venice.      Lat.  45°  38'  37"  N., 
long.  130' 46'  27"  E.    Pop.  In  1836,  of  the  city  only,  81,346. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  and  its  district,  comprising  about 
40  aq.  ra.,  amounted,  in  1839,  to  7.'>,l)5l,  having  increased 
to  that  amount  from  45,  323  in  1821  I   (Bowring's  Hep.  ; 
Berghaus.)  Trieste  Is  divided  into  the  old  town,  the  new 
town,  or  Theresienstadt,  the  Josephstadt,  and  the  Frau- 
zenvoritadt  (  Francis'  suburb) ;  the  old  town  stands  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  crowned  by  tho 
citadel:  it  has  dark,  narrow,  winding,  and  frequentljr 
steep  streets,  with  gloomy-looking  houses,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications.    The 
new  town,  immediately  N.W  of  the  former,  and  built  on 
level  grouml,  partly  taken  l^om  the  sea,  consists,  on  the 
contrary,  of  handsome  streets,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  lined  with  neat  buildings.    It  is  par- 
tially intersected  bjr  the  canal  cut  by  Maria  Theresa,  by 
means  of  which  vessels  drawing  0  or  10  R.  water  may 
load  and  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.    Be- 
tween the  new  and  old  towns  runs  the  Corso,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  broad  but  windhig,  furnished  with 
f;ood  shops  and  cnflbe-housea,  and  opening  successively 
nto  apaeioua  and  handsome  squares.    The  principal  of 
these  is  the  Piazxa-Grandc,  with  a  fine  public  fountain, 
and  tbe  column  and  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
to  whom  Trieste  Is  principally  indebted  for  Its  import- 
ance in  modern  times.  In  this  square  the  great  vegetable 
and  fruit  market  is  held,  and  on  one  side  of  It  Is  the 
locanda-grande,  or  principal  hotel,'  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbour.    The  exchange,  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  stands  In  another  square,  in  which  is  a  statue 
of  Leopold  I.     Continual  improvcmenta  appear  to  be 
taking  place  in  and  around  Trieste ;  many  new  streets 
and  promenades  have  been  laid  out,  and  public  walks 
planted  with  trees  ;  new  moles,  and  a  gigantic  hospital, 
thecostnf  erecting  which  has  been  estimated  at  800,000 
florins,  have  very  recently  been  constructed. 

The  cathedral,  in  the  old  town,  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  iu  the  Byiantine 
style ;  its  interior,  like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  is  orna- 
mented with  mosaics ;  and  many  Roman  inscriptions, 
carvings,  &c„  are  built  up  iu  the  walls.  It  contains 
the  monument  of  'Winkelmann  the  antiquary,  author 
of  the-  famous  work,  Hisloire  de  I' Art  cliix  VAnti. 
quite,  assassinated  liere  in  1768.  There  are  8  other 
Rom.  Catholic,  2  Protestant,  and  2  Greek  churches,  a 
aynagogue,  and  an  English  chapel.  The  finest  of  these 
edifices  are  the  Greek  cluirchos,  particularly  that  at  tho 
head  of  the  great  canal,  with  a  magnificent  marble  altar, 
and  an  organ  esteemed  among  the  beat  in  Italy,  Tho 
church  of  the  Jesulta  merlta  attention  by  its  architecture 
and  fine  palntiiigs,  and  tiie  palace  of  the  governor  is  also 
an  Imposing  structure:  the  handsomest  residence  is 
tho  house  formerly  belonging  to  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Carciotti,  who,  having  begun  business  in 
Trieste  almost  as  a  pedlar,  is  said  to  have  died  worth 
1,000,000/.  sterllngl  (Spencer.)  The  castle  formerly 
eiiiistitiited  the  main  protection  of  the  town  and  harbour, 
and  is  still  maintaiuud  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence. 
The  Kreal  theatre  is  spacious,  and  there  are  several 
minor  theatres.  Among  other  objects  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  barracks,  post-house,  dockyard,  lazarettos,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  its 
kind,  and  the  terrace  of  the  casino  ornamented  witli 
several  statues. 

Trieste  la  in  the  S.  what  Hamburg  la  In  the  N.,  the 
great  commercial  entrepfit  of  Germany.  A  hartiour, 
which,  though  rather  limited  In  alie,  is  easy  of  access 
and  convenient,  has  been  formed  by  the  Thcresian  Mole, 
foiindeil  on  a  ledge  of  sunken  tock,  and  projecting  N.W. 
into  tho  sea  from  tlie  S.  extremity  of  the  old  town. 
At  its  termination  has  been  formed  an  irregular  plat- 
form about  1,100  It.  in  circ,  nu  which  iiavc  been  erected 
a  fortress  and  ilght-houic,  with  an  intermittent  light 
lOti  it,  above  the  aca.  Another  light-house,  having  the 
lantern  103  It.  above  the  fca,  lias  licen  erected  on  the 
point  of  Salvore,  about  18  m.  W.  by  8.  I'tlcite.  The 
3  V  3 
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port,  with  the  Mole,  formi  n  cretcent  \^  m.  in  length, 
being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  hewn  stones,  and 
with  stairs  and  Jellies  for  the  convenience  of  emharli- 
ation.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  port  is  a  docli  or  iiarbour, 
appropriated  exclusively  for  vessels  performing  qua- 
rantine. It  is  walled  round,  and  furnished  with  hotels, 
warehouses,  and  every  sort  of  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie 
close  to  the  quays  ;  those  of  greater  siie  mooring  in  the 
roads  in  front  or  the  city.  The  principal  defects  of  the 
port  are  its  limited  size,  and  its  helng  exposed  to  N.W. 
winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The 
gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long  continuance  ;  and 
the  holding  ground  being  good,  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  no  accident  occurs. 

Trieste  being  a  free  port,  goods  destined  for  its  con- 
sumption, and  that  of  the  acijoining  territory,  pay  no 
duties  ;  but  such  as  are  taken  into  the  interior  for  con- 
sumption pay,  of  course,  the  duties  in  the  Austrian  tariff. 
The  transit  duties  and  shipping  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

The  exports  are  very  various,  consisting  partly  of  the 
raw  and  partly  of  the  manufactured  products  of  Austria 
Proper,  lllyria,  Dalmntia,  Hiuigary,  and  Italy ;  with 
foreign  articles  imported  and  wnrelioused.  Among  the 
principal  articles  of  raw  produce  may  l>e  speciiicd,  corn, 
chiefly  wheat  and  maiie,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shumac, 
tobacco,  wax,  &c. :  silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool, 
flax,  linen  rags,  hides,  furs,  skins,  &c. ;  the  produce  of 
the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting  of  quick- 
silver, cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  litharge,  alum, 
vitriol,  &c. ;  the  forests  of  ('arniola  furnibli  timber,  for 
•hip-building  and  other  purposes,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork  wood,  box, 
hoops,  &c. ;  marble  also  ranks  under  this  head.  Of 
manufactured  articles,  the  most  important  are,  thrown 
silk,  silk  stuflii,  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland, coarse  and  tine  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather  ; 
under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian  treacle, 
liqueurs,  &c.,  with  jewellery,  tools  and  utensils  of  all 
sorts,  glass  ware  and  mirrors,  Venetian  beads,  refined 
sugar,  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  Trieste  is  also  a  con- 
siderable dipit  for  all  sorts  of  produce  from  the  Black 
Sea,  'I'urkey,  and  Egypt. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation'  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  dye-stuffs,  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn,  silks, 
oil,  tin  plates,  salted  fish,  and  a  host  of  other  articles. 
The  value  of  the  imports  always  exceeds  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, occasioned  In  part  by  their  being  subsequently 
transshipped  to  other  ports,  and  partly  by  there  being  an 
excess  of  ex|iorts  as  compared  with  imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  Wo  subjoin 
An  Accoi'NT  of  the  Quantities  of  tlie  principal  Articles 

of  Foreign  Itaw  Produce  imported  Into  Trieste  during 

each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1840. 


Articles. 

1838.  1 

1839. 

1840. 

Cauia  li^niea  (rhMts)     - 

1,7001 

»,ll.'.l 

«,I7A 

(mnui       - 

r^ocoa  (bflffs  ainl  hnrreU) 

8,1«0' 

4,110 

.'.,,108 

CollH!  (iId.           (Iu.)      • 

MO.S.TO  UO,H- 

l«6,l-(i 

»— —  (casks)      .            .            -           - 

,'i,7.TO 

(l,.'iH.'l 

3fir,7 

Cotton,  Ameiican  .ind  llrazil  (bales) 

i\-i7H' 

31,4lill 

,'>  1,968 

,  L^evant  anil  K^jptUvt  (,lo.)     • 

84,.'i.12 

fl",().14 

.18,9.11 

Hides,  dry,  ox  and  cow  (.No.) 

ie,~m 

18,1.18 

83-1Si 

Indigo  (ffjei,t»)    .           .           -           . 

581 

Hit 

5S6 

49 

'i'i 

43 

S'ankfens  (piecet)           ... 

1,001) 

S,00(l 

*e|iper  (cenlneis)          ... 

18,14.') 

9,(100 

29/100 

*ini«nto  (baKS)  -            -           -           - 

I,HI1 

a,74V 

1,1. 'Ml 

Hum  (casks)        .            .           -           - 

1,.'»!(8 

•i.\m 

1,707 

f^UKar,  Cuba  (boxes)       .           -           . 

14,.'.0I 

n,'24i 

20,718 

Vi^'isn 

m,-aii 

2l',,l'i^ 

14,60.1! 

il.Vil 

25,280 

_-— ,  West  India,  raw  (casks) 

1,6»S| 

.1,,1J4 

1,793 

3fiS 

3,fi3fl 

497 

,  retineil  (hoK^heads) 

14/^(11 

IV.IOl 

13,813 

StockHsh  (»OKS)   - - • - 

84,19(1 

80,01)0 

47,700 

At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  'I'ricste  may 
amount  to  from  4  to  4J  niillimis  sterling. 

We  are  indebtcti  to  the  Lloyit  Austriaco  for  the  fol- 
lowing  returns  respecting  tlie  navigation  of  Trieste  during 
I83<l 


Arrlrtls.                                  Vessels.   [     Tons.    | 

SalllnR  »es«els  ennage<l  in  foreign  trade     - 

Steam  «esa«U            (diuo)     - 

Sailing  boats  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 

Hteain  bouts               (ditto)    - 

Hmallw  craft            (ditto)    - 

Total 
riearancrt. 

1,8  iH 

21 

»,8.'i8 

2113 

7,714 

228,253 

7,718 

I(W,712 

46,S9I) 
179,2.18 

12,657     1  »6;,l,41 

Vess4-ls.  j     Tons. 

.'^ailing  vessels  engagetl  in  the  foreign  trade 

Steam  vessels            (ditui)     - 

Sailing  l>oalH  cngntfed  In  the  i  oostlitg  trade 

Steam  hoate               (diltol     - 

Smaller  croft           (ditto)    - 

1,8117        2.16,353 

ti           7,748 

3,169        lll7,.1H(i 

203          4i;,8'.IO 

6,I9«        113.982 

Total 

1 1 ,699     1  54a,.')59 

TRINCOMALEE. 

Trieste  is  the  neat  of  the  administration  for  its  gov. 
and  tite  lllyrian  coast,  of  courts  for  the  town  and  circle, 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  the  central  board  of  health  for 
the  empire,  and  a  board  of  police,  &c.,  and  is  a  bishop's 
see.  It  has  an  Imperial  academy,  a  school  of  navigation, 
normal,  female,  Jewish.  Greek,  and  elementary  schools, 
many  charitable  institutions  and  learned  societies,  and 
several  periodical  publications.  There  are  no  public 
banks,  but  several  private  establishments  of  undoubted 
solidity,  and  various  insurance  niflces.  Trieste  has  ma- 
nufactures of  rosoglio,  wax-lights,  leather,  soap,  playing 
cards,  musical  instruments.  Sec,  with  dyelng-iiouscs, 
sugar  refineries,  potteries,  and  distilleries.  It  commu- 
nicates by  rfi/ie«ie?  three  times  a  week  with  Vienna  ;  and 
by  steam  packets  once  a  month  with  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  continually  with  Venice  and  other  towns 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  better  supplied  with  provisions 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  sterility  of  its 
environs  ;  they  aro  supplied  chiefly  from  Ualmalia  and 
tho  country  round  Venice.  But  notwithstanding  the 
cheapness  of  most  articles,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
duties,  Trieste  is  not  a  desirable  residence  for  persons 
not  engaged  in  business.  Water  is  scarce  and  bad; 
the  climate  is  in  extremes ;  and  the  K.  N.  E.  » ind, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bora,  is  very  piercing.  A  mixture 
of  all  nations  is  met  with  here,  and  all  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  traders  are  foreigners.  German  is  spoken  by 
the  authorities  and  in  the  public  oHices,  but  Italian  is 
the  prevailing  language  of  the  middle  classes,  while  the 
lower  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect. 

Traces  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  remains 
exist  at  Trieste.  During  the  middle  ages  It  was  the  cap. 
of  a  small  republic  ;  but  its  history  presents  little  re 
markable  till  1719,  when  Ch.trles  VI.  made  it  a  free  port. 
The  French  took  it  in  1797,  ami  again  under  Massena  in 
1805.  (Austr.  Nat.  Encv.  ;  Berg/iaus  ;  Bowrin^'s  lie. 
port  on  the  Lombardo-  Venet,  Stales  ;  TttrnbuWs  Aus. 
Iria,  i.  361.— 382. ;  Spencer's  Germany  i  Commercial 
Dirt.,  Ac.) 

TRIM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinstcr,  co. 
Meath,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Boyne,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  25  m.  N.W.  iiy  W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1831, 
3,282.  This  is  a  very  old  town,  having  been  givrn  by 
Henry  11,,  as  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Meath,  to  lUt^ix 
De  r,acy.  The  latter  constructed  the  castle,  whiih, 
from  its  extent,  strength,  and  elevated  situation  on 
the  b<inks  of  the  river,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  numerous  forlilications  erected  by  ths 
Kngllsh  within  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  ruins  siilli. 
ciently  attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  On  tho  other  side  of 
tho  river  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  an  ancient 
and  extensive  edifice  j  and  there  are  some  other  ecclesi- 
astical remains.  The  town  had,  also,  Iwcn  surrounded 
by  walls,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  still  entire. 
Indeed  it  was  anciently  the  occasional  se.tt  oi  the  lords- 
lieutenant;  and  several  parliaments  have  been  lield 
witliin  its  wails.  It  was  taken,  without  opposition,  by 
Cromwell,  in  1C49. 

At  present,  however, notwithstanding  it  Is  theco.  town, 
Trim  is  of  little  importance.  Its  principal  public  liuild- 
iiig  is  tlio  new  co.  gaol,  an  extensive  structure  on  the 
radiating  iilan.  It  has  also,  an  ancient  par.  church,  a 
Rom.  Cath.  clinpcl,  a  dispensary,  an  infantry  barrack, 
with  a  CO.  Inlirmary,  schools,  &c.  It  returned  2  menis. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  i'.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  dislViin- 
chised,  and  since  then  it  has  continued  to  decline.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  ami  general  sessions 
twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  .'Saturdays.  It 
is  a  constabulary  station,  and  has  a  flour-niill,  a  brewery, 
and  a  tannery.  Markets  on  Saturdays  ;  fairs  March  27., 
Mays.,  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Siuulay,  Oct.  1,,  and 
Nov.  I(i.  Post-oHico  revenue  in  1830,  384/. ;  In  1830, 
377/. 

About  3  m.  S.  from  the  town,  on  the  road  In.adinu  fo 
Suminerhlll,  is  Dangan,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Karl 
of  Mornlngton,  and  incniorable  as  the  birth-place  of  tho 
Duke  of  \Vellingt(m.  The  house  In  which  the  great 
general  first  saw  the  light  has,  however,  been  wholly 
pulled  down  ;  but  a  handsome  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  his  Grace,  has  been  erected  in  the  town,  in  com- 
memoration of  ills  aeliieveineiits,  and  of  ills  connection 
with  the  vicinity. 

TKINCOMAI.EE,  a  muril.  town  of  Ceylon,  on  its 
N.K.  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  finest  bavs  in 
Ihe  world,  about  l-Win.  N.K.  Colombo,  l.it.  8'J32'N., 
long.  HP  87'  K.  The  town,  which  Is  Init  ineonsiilirable, 
is  built  at  Ihe  font  of  a  roek,  on  which  Is  the  loit.  on 
tho  oiitslile  of  a  ininow  (leninsiila  or  tongue  ol  liiml 
boinidlng  the  harbour  on  the  E.  It  has  but  few  European 
inliabs.,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  few  Sing.ilese  ;  the 
lower  da'ses  being  principally  Malabar  H.  Catholics. 
The  fortillcalliins  form  a  sweep  of  above  1  m.  in  lenglh 
nlon;[  the  shore,  t'ort  Frederick  Is  a  station  for  foiii 
cimipanii's  of  a  l''.uropeiin  re)(imeiil,  a  company  of  royal 
engineers  and  artillery,  and  delaclimenis  of  the  Ceylon 
rifle  ci)r|is.  Fort  Ostenberg,  on  the  tennlnalion  of  a 
ridge  of  hllli,  about  3  m.  S.W.  Trincoinalee,  conim.inds 
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the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  dockyard  close 
beneath.  It  forms  the  head  quarter!  of  a  detachment  of 
nrtillery  and  a  Kurnpean  company.  The  fortiflcationa 
here  were  mostly  constructed  by  the  Portuguese :  the 
Dutch  did  little  or  nothing  for  trie  improvement  of  the 
place  while  in  their  possession. 

The  h.trbour  of  Trincomalee  was  styled  by  Nelson 
"  the  fineit  harbour  in  the  world."  It  is  almost  land- 
locked, and  tlie  water  is  so  deep  that  it  is  all  but  prac- 
ticable in  many  places  to  step  from  the  shore  on  board 
large  vessels  moored  alongsklc.  During  the  N.K.  mon- 
soon,  when  all  the  sliips  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  arc  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  Trin- 
comalee is  their  principal  place  of  refuge,  and  a  vessel 
from  Madras  can  reach  it  in  two  days.  The  town,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  military  cap.  of  Ceylon,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  I70A.  (.Hamilton;  Modem 
Trav.,  Sfc.) 

TRING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hund.  Dacorum,  on  the  London  and  ISirming- 
liam  railway,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Aylesbury, 
30  m.  N.W.  London,  Area  of  par.  7,390  acres.  Pop.  m 
1831,3,488.  The  town  consists  principallyof  two  streets; 
it  is  tolerably  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  modern. 
The  church  is  an  emiiattled  structure,  with  a  massive 
tower  and  low  spire  at  the  W.  end.  The  living,  a  perpet. 
curacy,  worth  l-W.  a  year,  is  in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and 
chanter  of  Oxford.  There  are  meeting-liouscs  for  Bap- 
tists and  Independents,  a  Lancastrian  school,  &'c.  The 
inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  tlic  manufacture  of 
straw  plait,  canvas,  and  a  few  silk  fabrics.  Markets  on 
Fridays  ;  fairs,  Kaster  Monday,  and  Oct.  II.  The  rail- 
way licre  attains  a  height  of  420  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  being  its  highest  or  summit  level.  Tring  park, 
ill  the  vicinity,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  If. 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  or  Antilles, 
being  the  must  southerly  of  the  group  called  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  next  to  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  islands  belonging  t<i  Great  Britain  in  this 
p,irt  of  the  world.  It  lies  immediately  off  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Colombia  and  the  N.  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  between 
the  lOtli  and  I  Ith  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  Hist  and  G2d  of 
W.  long.,  its  N.W.  extremity  t)eing  only  about  13  m. 
from  Pimta  de  la  Pena,  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
I'aria;  and  its  S.W.  cape  being  but  7  m.  from  the  Delta 
ul'  the  Orinoco.  On  the  W.  Trinidad  bounds  the  Gulph 
of  I'aria,  and  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  with  con- 
tiderable  projections  at  all  its  angles  except  the  S.E. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  .^0  m. ;  average  breadtli,  (exclusire  of 
its  projections),  about  33  m.  Area  estimated,  by  tiie  best 
autnorities,  at  I,287,'i80  acres,  or  about  2,0(|i0  sq.  m., 
tliongli  it  has  also  been  estimated  at  above  1,500,000 
acres.  Resident  pop.,  in  1838,  39,328,  of  whom  3,601 
were  whites ;  but  tliere  are  doubts  as  to  the  correctness 
(if  this  return.  The  mountain  chains  run  from  W.  to 
r,.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  chains 
on  tlie  opposite  coast  of  Venezuela,  from  which  this 
island  has  most  probably  been  detached  by  some  convul- 
sion of  nature.  Along  the  N.  shore  a  bold  range  of 
mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft.,  broken  into  the 
most  rugged  and  abrupt  forms,  and  clothed  to  the  sum- 
mit with  forest  trees.  Towards  the  .S.  extends  a  chain 
of  Mils  of  less  elevation,  and  of  a  more  pastoral  character, 
K'liile  tlie  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  group  of 
llat  or  round-topped  liiils,  dividing  it,  af  it  were,  into 
two  extensive  valleys,  which  are  occasionally  intersected 
by  a  succession  of  iiiii  and  dale.  The  whole  island  is 
well  watered  by  numerous  streams  In  every  direction. 
Tlic  principal  are  on  the  W.  coast :  the  Caroni,  navigable 
for  0  leag.  from  its  mouth  ;  and  on  the  K.  the  Oropuche 
and  Nariva,  which  last  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
ol'  '2.'<0  tons  to  a  league  from  its  source.  Tlie  N.  and  ¥.. 
coasts  are  not  well  furnished  witli  harbours ;  wiiich  is 
unfortunate,  as  the  winds  blow  from  those  quarters  for 
three  fourths  of  the  year.  But  the  W.  coast  has  nume- 
rous liays  and  inlets  ;  and  the  Gulph  of  Paria  is  an  exten- 
sive inland  sua,  In  which  ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride 
si'cnrely,  and  anchor  any  where  without  tlie  smallest 
ijsli,  and  in  any  convenient  depth  of  water.  (Btunt's 
Anicrican  Coast  Pilot,  p.  i'ih.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  this  island  is  uncul- 
tivated, and,  indeed,  in  a  considerable  degree  unexplored. 
The  low  grounds  are  in  parts  marshy,  wliile  the  mon 
elevated  portions  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  witli 
a  dense  vegetation  of  forest  and  underwood.  The  ac- 
counts best  entitled  to  credit  represent  the  island  as 
being  naturally  extremely  fertile.  Tlio  soil  is,  in  gene« 
ral.  'lee|>,  stiff,  and  tenacious ;  and  it  is  said  that,  if  pr<i- 
perly  cultivated,  it  could  alone  supply  suuar  adcc|uate  fur 
the  consumption  of  I'^ngland.  It  iniglit  be  supposed 
tliat,  in  an  Island  so  extensive,  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  the  atmosphere  wnuld  bo  generally  over- 
loaded witli  moisture.  It  doi'*  not,  liowever,  appear 
that  the  fall  of  rain  is  as  great  as  in  Guiana,  the  .average 
lic'ing  about  (i.'i  in.  a  year  ;  and  tliis  Is  said  to  diminish 
Willi  tiie  progress  of  cultivation.    Tlie  dry  season  com- 
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mences  in  Dec.,  and  ends  in  May;  but  it  li  a  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  island  that  It  Is  exempted  from  those 
destructive  droughts  common  to  all  the  other  W.  India 
Islands  from  Barbadoes  to  Cuba.  During  June  and  July 
showers  are  frequent ;  and  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.,  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  often  accompanied  by  violent 
storms.  The  weather  generally  moderates,  and  the  rains 
become  more  slight  towards  the  end  of  Oct.,  and  there 
is  seldom  any  fall  after  the  beginning  of  Dec.  The 
nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  The  mortality 
during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1836,  averaged 
about  10  per  cent,  ot  the  white,  and  4  per  cent,  of  the 
black  troops  a  year.  Fevers  and  dysenteries  cut  off  most 
of  the  whites.  (Papers  relating  to  the  W.  Indies,  1841-2, 
Trinidad ;  Tulloch'i  Hep.  on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  in 
the  W.  Indies,  p.  17—19.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  I-30th  part  of 
the  surface  of  this  island  is  incapalile  of  cultivation. 
Tlie  settled  portions  of  Trinida.1  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  N.W.  and  a  few  places  along  tlie  S.W.  coast.  It 
is  stated  in  a  Report  liy  a  siib-otTiraittee  of  the  planters 
of  Trinid.ad,  that,  in  laiH,  208,379  acres  of  land  had  been 
appropriated,  of  wliich  43,265  were  in  cultivation,  and 
that  1,079,301,  were  then  unappropriated,  and  belonged 
to  tlie  crown.  (Papers  relating  to  IV.  Indies,  Trinidad, 
p.  103.)  Of  the  cultivated  land,  21,710  acres  were  said 
to  be  under  the  sugarcane,  being  divided  into  184  estates, 
the  capital  invested  in  whicli  is  estimated  in  tlie  same 
document  at  2,000,000/.  sterling.  The  rest  of  the  cultivated 
lands  were  occupied  by  cocoa  plantations  (6,910  acres), 
coffee  do.  (1,095),  and  provision  and  pasture  grounds. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  now  referred  to,  and  the 
same  tiling  has  since  been  repeated  in  a  tract  published 
by  Mr.  Burnley,  that  there  is  in  Trinidad  an  extreme 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of  granted  land  and 
fixed  capital  in  the  island,  and  the  .imount  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  latter 
enables  the  labourers  to  dictate  the  terms  of  contract 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  to  the  grievous  injury  not  only  of 
the  capitalists  but  also  of  the  labourers  themselves.  Some 
liberated  Africans  from  Sierr.»  Leone  have  been  imported 
into  Trinidad  in  the  view  of  lessening  the  evil,  but  the 
supply  has  been  too  limited  to  have  had  much  effect ; 
and  the  committee  propose,  as  the  only  effectual  means 
by  which  it  can  be  obviated,  that  leave  should  be  given  to 
import  llree  labourers  from  Africa  into  the  colony.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  impossible,  to  prevent 
this  license  from  being  abused ;  and  considering  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  prevent  similar  practices  on  the 
part  of  others,  (Bandinel  on  the  Stave  Trade,  p.  237), 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  could  sanction  them  in  our 
own  case.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  license 
in  question  would  reproduce  a  considerable  number,  if 
not  most  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  slave  trade,  and 
it  is  not,  tliercfore,  very  likely  that  the  power  will  be 
conceded. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mischiefs  complained  of  are  not 
so  much  theeffect  of  any  positive  scarcity  in  the  supply  of 
labour  as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  labourers 
are  placed.  They  can  provide  for  tiie  comparatively 
few  wants  incident  to  such  a  climate  with  but  little 
exertion,  and  liaving  done  this,  is  it  to  be  expected  they 
should  do  more  ?  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  blacks  in 
the  W.  Indies,  now  that  they  are  free,  will  make  the 
same  exertions  they  were  compelled  to  make  when  they 
were  slaves.  The  free  inhabitants  of  all  fertile  tropical 
countries  are,  wo  believe  without  a  single  exception, 
uniformly  indolent.  And  to  suppose  it  should  be  other- 
wise is  equivalent  to  supposing  tiiere  may  be  an  exertion 
without  a  motive,  an  effect  without  cause.  If  an  huiir'a 
labour  a  day  will  fully  supply  a  man's  wants,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  he  should  continue  tu  labour  three  or  four 
hours. 

Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  In  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of  superior 
quality.  Tlie  cocoa-tree  somewhat  resembles  the  cherry- 
tree,  and  grows  to  about  15  ft.  in  height.  It  flourishes 
most  in  tlie  new  soil  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  delighting 
in  shade,  to  procure  whicli  plantain  or  coral-bean  trees 
Imadre  del  cacao)  are  planted  between  every  other  row. 
The  cocoa  seeds  are  placed  in  small  mounus,  two  seeds 
being  sown  together  ;  and  the  weakest  plant  of  the  two 
afterwards  destroyed  :  the  survive,  is  transplanted  after 
attaining  15  or  18  inches  in  heig'.it.  Until  tlie  age  of  5 
yeiirs,  all  the  flowers  are  destroyed  as  tliey  appear.  The 
fruit  grows  in  a  pod,  which,  as  it  ripens,  clianges  to  a 
bluish  red  or  lemon  colour.  The  crop  is  gathered 
tliruuglioiit  the  year,  but  principally  in  June  and  Dec. 
Tlio  ripe  pnds  are  broken  or  cut  open,  and  tiie  seeds 
extracted  witli  a  wooden  spatula.  Tliev  are  afterwards 
spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  rush  mats.  When 
quite  dry  and  hard,  tlic  nuts  are  lightly  packed  in 
boxes  or  bags,  and  kept  dry  for  exportation.  Cotfee, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  come  to  jHTlvction,  though 
mostly  grown  only  in  small  nuantiths.  Here,  also, 
arc  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  uf  the  adjacent  tro« 
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pica)  cllmalfli,  and  the  vines  transplanted  from  France 
ur  Spiiln,  are  said  to  equal  their  parent  stocks.  The 
mountains,  like  tliose  of  the  adjacent  continent,  consist 
chiefly  of  argillaceous  and  micaceous  iclilst ;  milky 
quartz,  ferruginous  sand,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulph. 
copper,  plumbago,  sulphur,  &c.  arc  found  ;  but  the  most 
abundant  mineral  Is  asphaltum,>«'hich  may  lie  supplied 
ill  any  quantity.  It  is  found  In  the  greatest  profusion  in 
the  lake  Brea,  or  pitch  lake  ;  an  area  of  about  I  An  acres 
in  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  about  30  m.  S.  from  Port 
Spain,  and  about  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  cillcd  a  lake  or  lagoon,  this  dep6t  nf  pitch  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  solid,  rent,  however,  by  chasms,  va- 
rying from  3  to  30  feet  in  width,  but  of  no  great  depth,  so 
that  they  are  traversed  without  much  difllculty.  Hero 
and  there,  wherever  there  Is  any  soil,  are  clumps  of 
stunted  trees.  The  liquid  part  of  the  lake,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  be  about  3  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  consists  of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a 
state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exhaling  a  strong  bituminous 
and  sulphurous  odour.    This  vast  pitchy  cauldron  must 
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be  approached  with  extreme  caution.  It  has  b^en  at 
tempted  to  apply  the  asphaltum  brought  from  this  lagonn 
to  the  same  purposes  as  pitch  and  tar,  but  it  is  found  to 
require  so  large  an  admixture  of  oil  that  It  becomes  too 
expensive.  If  it  could  be  economically  applied,  Trlnirtid 
m'.ght  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world 
( Trinidad  Almanac  for  1840,  App.  c.  1. ) 

Kxclusiveof  the  litch  lake,  Irinidad  has  several  ex- 
tinct volcanic  craters,  active  mud  volcanoes,  and  ntlicr 
evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  Slight  shocks  of  eartli- 
quakes  have  also  been  occasionally  felt,  hut  happily  Hk', 
island  appears  to  be  exempted  from  the  scourge  of  hur- 
ricanes. 

Trinidad  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  ami 
previously  to  1783,  when  emigration  to  It  was  first  ac- 
tively promoted  by  them,  no  more  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
other  products  were  cxpurtetl  than  sufficed  to  freight  a 
small  schooner  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  St.  Eustatiun 
Since  then  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  been  eoinpa- 
ratlTcly  rapid.    We  subjoin  an 
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Tilnidad,  like  St.  I.uda  and  British  Guiana,  is  go- 
verned by  a  go^'erllor  and  council,  acting  under  tlic  orders 
of  the  home  government.  The  legislative  council  of  the 
island  consists  of  12  members,  6  of  whom  are  styled  ofU- 
clal,  holding  high  uHlccs,  and  6  non-offlciai,  being  se- 
lected from  among  the  iiihabs. ;  all  are  removable  at  tlie 
pleasure  of  tlie  crown.  The  laws  of  the  island  arc  a 
mixture  of  tlinse  of  Spain  and  Knglaiid,  and  it  is  said  that 
iniicli  mischief  has  been  occasioned  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Judges  and  other  functionaries  sent  from  England 
l)eing  ignorant  of  the  former.  Tiie  offlco  of  coroner  does 
not  exist  here,  nor  triid  by  jury  in  the  supreme  criminal 
court  Every  person  altout  to  leave  the  island,  must  first 
give  public  notice  of  his  iHtenlion,and  obtain  a  pass  from 
the  governor. 

The  settled  part  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into'll  districts. 
Tiie  cap.  and  seat  of  government.  Port  Spain,  which  in 
183!!  had  1 1  ,G»»  inhabs.,  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  near  the  moiitli  of  the  river  Caroni.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  tlie  West  Indies,  being  built 
wholly  of  stone  or  brick,  with  wide  and  well  kept  streets, 
some  of  wiiich  are  shaded  with  rows  of  noble  trees. 
It  has  Protestant  mid  Homan  Catholic  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  secession  church,  and  a  Methodist  chapel. 
The  stores  and  magazines  are  crowded  witli  valuable 
merchandise,  which,  however,  is  partly  destiniMl  for  the 
supply  <if  Colombia.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Fo't 
George,  now  nearly  dismantled,  anti  St.  Jarnes'  barracks. 
The  latter  are  said,  in  tlie  Trinidad  Almaitac,  "  to  lie 
placed,  on  account  ol^  an  infamous  job,  in  one  of  the  most 
pestilential  s|)ots  in  the  island."  (p.  UU.  I  The  harbour  is 
^oixi,  and,  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  the  entire  gulph  of 
Paria  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnillcent  harbour.  Nu- 
inrrons  government  and  other  schools  are  established  in 
Triiiidiid,  whiih  in  1839  were  attended  by  about  'JM  pu- 
pils. Tlie  regular  milit.iry  force  iiinotints  to  aUiut  3,'t(K) 
men,  including  oHicers,  but  every  freeman  of  the  isl.tnd 
is  enrolled  in  tiie  militia.  Public  revenue  in  1x35,  \i,\H)l.\ 
e\iii'ii(litiire  paid  by  the  island.  3H,;U7/. 

I'riiiidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  I. '188,  an  event 
liillowi'd  by  the  almost  total  extermination  of  the  Indians. 
H.'ileigh  visited  it  in  LWi.  The  Fiencli  took  it  in  l(;!il>, 
lint  siion  aiterwiirds  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
held  it  till  tiikeii  bv  the  Kiiglish  under  .^nercrombie  in 
1797.  (Trinidad  Jlminac  for  lH*ni  I'nrl.  I'apers.) 

TKIPOLI,  the  most  e.isterlyof  the  Barbary  states,  the 
doiiiini'ius  of  which,  exclusive  of  Tripoli  proper,  com- 
prise Barca  and  Kezzan,  noticed  in  other  parts  of  tiiis 
work.  Tripoli  Proper  lies  between  tat. '.i9"inul  33°  N., 
and  long.  10"  and  'Hi-'  V..  ;  having  E.  Ilurca,  \V.  Tunis, 
S.  Fezznn  and  the  desert,  and  N.  tlie  Mediterranean. 
It  stretches  along  the  Nortli  African  coast  about  MHI  m. 
E.  and  W.  Its  breadth  Inland  varies  greatly,  owing  to 
the  frequent  interruptinn  uf  llie  dcMTt ;  liiit  its  area  has 
lieen  estimated  at  nearly  ICO, 1:00  sq.  ni.,  and  its  pop.  at 
from  IJ  to  'i  inillioiis,  priniipilly  Moors  and  llerbcrs, 
wi'.ii  some  Turks,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Cliristians. 

In  antii|uity,  Tripoli  proper  was  calU'd  the  Uipio  Syr- 
liia,  from  its  lying  lietween  the  Syrlis  Majur,  now  the 
gulpli  of  Sidra,  on  the  E.,  and  tlie  Sijriia  Minor,  now 
tlic  gulph  of  Cabcs,  uu  the  \S .    The  loiiner,  or  Syrtit 


ilt0or.  Is  a  very  extensive  bay,  extending  from  Bengazy 
on  the  E.  to  Cape  Mesurata  on  the  W.  about  280  m., 
having  where  greatest  a  breadth  of  1,50  m.  This  gulph 
was  reckonetl  in  antiquity,  next  to  the  strait  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  by  far  th-;  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, principally  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  its 
waters,  wlilch  were  said  to  be  encumbered  with  quick- 
sands, €ind  p.irtl^  also  from  the  irregular  action  «if  its 
tides.  *'  f'eriim  iinporluoius  atqne  alrox,  et  ob  rdtlorum 
frequrnlium  brevia,  magisque  etiam  oh  atternos  motus 

fif/aei  adfluenlis  et  rejttienlis  irifeslta."  (Pomp.  Mela, 
ib.  1.  cap.  7.)  The  dangers  of  the  Syrtis  have  also  been 
frequenlly  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  »  ho  have  given  it  the 
epitiiet  ill  inhospitable: — 

"  per  inliospita  Syrtiit 

Lltora,  pa-  callu:;^  Libyie  sitientis  arenax." 

Lucan,  lib.  I.  T.  367. 

See  also  Firgil,  .Xmid,  i.  v.  110.:  Horace,  Od.  i.  22, 
&c. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Syrtis,  especially  the  former,  lie  not  free  from  danger,  lliis 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients.  During 
strong  N.  gales  a  very  heavy  sea  is  certainly  thrown  into 
the  gulph,  and  the  S.  shore  lieing  low  and  .sandy,  a  con- 
sidcralile  portion  of  it  is  submeri^ed.  and  the  watt  rs  nftho 
entire  gulph  have  an  extremely  agitated  and  tnrliid  ap- 
pearance ;  but  in  ordinary  weather  it  may  iii;  navigated 
by  middling-sized  vessels  with  little  or  no  ilillirulty. 
"  The  gulph  of  Sidra,"  says  Captain  Smyth,  "  has  few  or 
no  dangers,  excepting  little  heads  of  rocks  .scatterr>(i 
about  diflurimt  points,  and  the  tides  are  insignincint. 
With  tiie  hand-lead  going,  a  vessel  may  approach  ,ili 
parts;  hut  of  what  utility  can  it  be  to  enter  here,  there 
being  but  one  iWace  in  the  whole  gulph  worthy  to  bo 
calleiJ  a  port  ?  We  could  fiiiil  anchorage  for  small  ves- 
sels  only  at  Bushaifa  and  Braiga,  at  the  bottom  nf  the 
gnlph  ;  and  (iharra  Island,  Karhora,aud  Ik-ngazy  [which 
see],  on  the  E.  coast." 

But  it  is  obvious  from  this  statement,  and  from  the 
want  of  harbours  and  ro.-iilsti'ads,  that  when  tlie  vessels  of 
the  ancients,  who  had  comparatively  little  skill  in  navi- 
gation, got  embayed  in  tills  gulph  during  the  prcv.tiiiU'e 
of  northerly  gales,  they  must  have  been  ill  an  exceed. 
inglyperilons  situatiim.aiid  wenred  not  therefore  bcmr- 
priseil  at  the  exaggerated  leriiis  in  wiilch  they  liaveiic. 
scrilicdits  terrors. 

Tile  coast-lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  nf 
Sidra,  where  the  desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are 
here,  as  in  the  rest  of  N .  Africa,  extremely  ferlilc.  These, 
however,  sei-in  to  be  the  only  vahmble  portions  of  the 
surface.  The  Atlas  ranges  approach  nearer  the  sea  here 
than  in  most  other  parts  ol  Barbary,  and  iinmedi.iti'ly 
beyond  them  the  country  is  a  sandy  arid  desert.  Tripoli 
has  uu  river  nf  any  consequence,  though  a  number  of 
small  rivulets  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Neither  arc  there  any  lakes  in  the  country,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, dtqiends  for  its  irrigation  and  consequent  fer- 
tility almost  solely  iip(m  the  riiiiis.  These,  when  lliey 
occur,  fall  Incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights ;  they 
then  cease  suddenly,  and  not  a  drop  more  descends  for 
several  months  together.    'I'he  most  severe  famines  are 
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■nmutlmci  expvricncod  from  n  continuance  nl  drouftht ; 
but  when  this  !s  not  the  case,  thn  country  appears  to  have 
lost  none  of  its  ancient  productiveness.     According  to 
Mr.  Bhiqulure,  "  A  more  luxuriant  tract  than  that  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhooU  uf  the  capital  cannot  be  ima- 
gined.     Coiuitry-houses,   extensive   ploasurc.gardcns, 
groves  of  orange-trees,  and  Innumerable  fountains,  to- 
gether with  the  incessant  progress  of  vegetation,  form  an 
assemblage  of  rural  beauty  here  which  is  rarely  to  be  met 
wilh.    'J'ho  fairy  scene  does  not,  however,  reach  more 
than.'Jni.  inland-,  when  nothing  but  an  immeasiirahle 
waste  of  sand  is  presented  to  tlie  eye,  and  forms  a  striking 
contrast  *lth  the  cultivated  lields,  to  the  edges  of  which 
it  approaches-     It  should  bo  observed,  tliat  a  want  uf  in- 
dustry, and  of  proper  encouragement  from  the  govern- 
ment, arc  the  only  reasons  why  cultivation  Ij  not  extended 
beyond  its  present  limits.   'J'here  is  probably  no  country 
10  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  this  is  with  respect  to  a 
rapid  succession  of  the  crops.    The  rains  generally  l)e- 
gia  after  gathering  the  dates,  towards  October,  in  tho 
beginning  of  which  montli  tho  Arabs  plough  and  tow 
tlieir  grounds.    In  December  and  January  tho  weather 
becomes  dry  and  extremely  pleasant,  like  our  spring  In 
Kngland.    In  the  beginning  of  April,  tlie  market  liclore 
Tripoli  is  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle,  poultry,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind.    Towards  Jime,  almonds,  figs, 
anplcs,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons  are  In  season,  and  iitcredibly  abundant.     Cotton 
lins  been  cultivated  very  BUcccssfully  by  various  indivi- 
duals ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  encouragement,  does  not 
form  an  article  of  export.    Formerly,  a  quantity  of  raw 
silk  formed  one  of  the  exports ;  but  Its  cultivation  has 
latterly  been  neglected.     Mulherry-trces  are,  however, 
to  he  lound  near  the  capital  In  great  ninnhers,  so  that 
silk  may  at  any  time  become  again  a  staple  commodity  of 
the  country.     Tho  castor-tree  (liiciuus  Palma  t/irnli) 
Is  found  m  the  vicinity  of  Tanjoura,  wliere  a  great  deal 
uf  that  oil  is  made  ainiually,  though  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  exported  in  any  great  quantity."    (Blaiftiiere,  in 
Mod.  Trav.  xx.)    The  exportation  ol  corn,  which  other- 
wise would  bo  very  considerable,  is  prohibited  except 
wlieii  carried  on  by  the  pacha  for  his  exclusive  benefit. 
Tobacco,  saSVon,  madder,  &c.  ure  grown  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  senna  and  galls  arc  produced  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  cassob  and  lotus  are  Indigenous.     Uut  dates  con- 
stitute tlie  principal  food  of  tlie  inliabs.     The  dates  of 
Tripoli  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ilarbary, 
and.  besides  its  fruit,  the  date-tree  yields  a  juice  called 
lagliibi,  which,  when  drunk  fresh.  Is  a  very  agreeable 
beverage,  and,  when  suiTered  to  ferment,  forms  an  in- 
toxicating fluid,  "in  great  request  among  the  Moham- 
medans, notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran." 
(Delia  Mia,  10.) 

Kach  village  is  usually  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
date  and  olive  trees,  the  surplus  produce  of  which,  with 
the  straw  mats,  earthen  jars,  &c.,  made  by  the  villagers, 
are  partly  exported,  but  are  mostly  disposed  of  to  Be- 
douin traders.  The  vines  along  the  coast  yield  grapes 
and  raisins  of  the  finest  quality,  and  might  be  made  to 
produce  excellent  wine.  According  to  l)ella  Cella,  the 
neglect  of  such  an  advantage  is  less  owing  (J  the  deniin- 
ciatloos  of  the  prophet  than  the  exceeding  sloth  and 
ignorance  of  the  people.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  are 
reared  in  large  numbers  in  some  places  ;  and,  as  animal 
food  is  little  consumed,  they  are  principal  objects  of  ex- 
portation. During  the  war,  Malta  drew  large  supplies 
of  rattle  and  other  live  stock  from  Tripoli,  and  still  im- 
norts  most  part  of  the  cattle  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Itoef,  tliough  small,  is  very  good,  as  Is  lamb ;  mutton 
is  of  inferior  quality,  A  kind  of  wild  cattle,  the  wild  hog, 
antclupes,  bustards,  imd  several  other  wild  animals  use- 
ful to  man,  arc  met  with  in  abundance.  Large  beds  of 
rock  salt  exist  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
loast.flsh  of  every  kind  arc  most  abundant ;  but,  with  tlie 
e)ice|itioii  of  a  few  boats  employed  from  tlie  capital,  fish- 
ing does  not  form  a  part  of  public  industry. 

The  natives  of  this  regency  manufacture  carpets,  hour- 
nouses,  liaiks,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  camlets,  mats 
iif  palm  leaves,  'gnats'  hair  sacks,  Alorocco  leather  of 
ililTereiit  kinds,  cartiicnware,  prepared  skins,  and  a  few 
oilier  articles.  I'hc  manufacture  of  potash,  like  the 
exportation  of  s.dt,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  be-,.  Tho 
principal  trado  consists  in  tho  barter  of  Ktiropean  pro- 
liuce  lor  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Kro.i  Tripo!', 
car.ivans  goto  Mourzouk,  where  a  large  fei;  is  helil  it; 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  and  to  which  the  products  iit  Boinou, 
Sockaiiio,  Hoiissa,  Tiinbiictoo,  &c.  are  brought.  (See 
art.  Fbzzan  in  tMs  Diet.,  f.  830.)  The  Kezzan  mer. 
chants  proceed  In  Feb.  and  March  to  Tripoli,  where 
ihcy  receive  tlieir  goods  for  the  S.  upon  credit,  pay- 
ing by  exchange  one  year  for  the  goods  purcliased  in 
the  preceding.  Tliey  bring  from  the  interior  annually 
lib  lilt  1,.V)0  negro  slaves,  111,000  »ni7((frt/«  (small  p.iriels, 
cacli  worth  a  Venetian  ftMiuiii),  of  gold  dust,  700  cwt.  of 
natron,  I,fill0  quintals  of  senna  leaves,  &c.  The  ur- 
licli's  they  take  back  are  swords,  pistols,  niock  pearls, 
brass,  tin,  coral,  writing  paper,  cotton  stufis,  X:c. ;  and 


these  arliclos,  with  provisions,  colonial  produce,  tiniberi 
pitch,  spirits,  cochineal,  indigo,  damask,  and  other  sillt 
fabrics,  spirits,  looking-glasses,  toys,  &c.,  constitute  the 
principal  imports  from  Kurope.  The  exports  from 
Tripoli  by  sea  are  wool  of  excellent  quality,  mantles, 
and  other  articles  of  drcsa,  oil.  senna,  and  other  drugs, 
madder,  barilla,  hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dressed, 
dates  and  other  fruits,  cattle,  ostricli  feathers.  Iron, 
gold  dust,  lallVon,  &c.  (Fur  lurther  details  see  succeed- 
ing  article.) 

The  government  Is  in  tho  hands  of  a  bey,  or  pacha, 
who  rules  witli  despotic  sway,  and  is  cliuscn  from  among 
the  Turkish  ofiicers  resideniin  Tripoli,  being  conllrnieS 
in  his  authority  by  a  lirman  from  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Me  presides  in  the  divan,  and  is  assisted  in  his  various 
duties  by  a  bey-eommander-in-chlef ;  an  aea  commanding 
tho  Turkish  soldiers  ;  the  kaya,  or  grand  judge,  who  dis- 
penses justice  daily  at  the  castle  gate  of  the  capital  ; 
the  chief  ofllcers  of  the  treasury  and  household ;  thn 
slieih^l-hlfd,  or  head  police  magistrate;  the  mufli,  or 
head  of  the  priestliood ;  the  cadi,  or  judge  in  matters 
respecting  the  Moliammcdan  faith,  &'C,     The  district 

ffovcrnors  seem  to  have  powers  equivalent  to  the  bey, 
n  their  own  districts ;  thus,  the  aga  of  Mesurr'a,  besides 
his  military  attributes,  unites  in  his  own  per^-.n  all  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers  oS'  the  state,  if  ni  may  ^,o 
describe  tho  functions  exerciseu  by  an  of?iei'\-  urc  i-. 
trolled  either  by  equity,  reason  custom,  oi  >i"hlicopi. 
nion.  (Delia  Cella,  p.  46.,  The  'v-er.-tet  of  Uielv,  ?,■ 
derived  from  <l!o  tribute  tn'  tha  ili.- tiict  .CTiveri.nr.',  hi.jI 
the  Arab  tribes  in  the  ip"'lf>r,  taaE  ai,  {!,e  ■■  •i\kar^(i 
merchants,  a  tax  of  iO  jw!  cent,  ii-  all  imid  ;-.- oduee, 
import  and  export  duties,  monopull.!.*,  i)T<.'K>-r.ti,  a.-.d 
exactions,  fines  for  the  mitigJUio'.i  ■>'  pwaishivent,  con- 
fiscations, &c. ;  their  amount,  letni?  i3llia:.tej  !iv  Bla. 
quiere  at  from  2.'),000/.  to  '..i-.Tlf  .(vrfiDfr  s  ,e\r  \  in 
addition  to  which  a  laifc  ponioi  c;  the  r,f  "csiai'oj  for 
his  use  are  procured  by  •.',  rifon  fvni>j  '^i  su>;,'i>cti. 
His  standing  army  is  said  to  ^.'.oiua  '.u  :<,,0(HI  men';  hut 
in  time  of  war  an  aitry  of  \r-.\MX-  ir'fj.  itjt  ravair.  ,-,i!? 
40,000  foot  may  be  r»*wu  iiy  ievjot  l-usn  thi-  Ar«ii ;, iber.. 
The  naval  force  is  In'SjuiS-jtat,  Kunsist'i:g  aiDi.iU  whuiiy 
of  a  few  small  ves.'els. 

The  character  of  th"  natf.'cs  iit  Trlpol'  iijx'a.ri  u, 
be  very  indifiterent.  Ciitf  ui  Lyon  says  . ';  ■u^.r.ncss  h 
more  common  tlian  in  mi  -t  towns  in  ¥  .-iland.  ')  here 
arc  public  wine-houses,  at  the  doota  of -l-ich  »h  Woor» 
sit  and  drink  without  an;  (crupie  ;  and  the  erc'>i.M-  [i>.rt 
of  the  better  sort  of  people  also  n..-  gXf.M  clrinkti'S, 
Blaquiere  says  he  was  iiott'lu  to  uisiover  ii;y  xond 
qualities  to  be  contrasted  yith  the  wei".  known  !it;rlbut«i 
of  revenge,  avarice,  trcache:y,  anil  deceit  vhich  pre- 
dominate alike  in  the  prince'and  the  pe.iui  ;f.  There 
is  probably  no  country  on  earth  v/nere  the  inhabs.  an? 
more  inclined  to  bcvicioi.s-  ( /iVc:7«?>v,  in  .'/(/d.  Trai. 
XX.  60.)  And  yet  it  is  fc-,!i'  sucii  i*  ''e  [; rvimptitudH 
with  which  justice  is  adm!':)i>.tei'ed,  (ii.tt  crinK>a  n,  TtI.. 
poll  are  less  frequent  th.-in  In  i. v.r'ij>ean  i:^untrf,^j.  ai.d 
the  people  are  more  civiiiseii  .nan  in  nicsi  pai  t>  o)  fla; - 
bary.  Intolerance  towards  Ciirisi.ia'i*  imr  tbrmcily 
very  strongly  marked ;  but  foreigners  are  now  treatcii. 
with  respect,  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  havii^g  bcfu 
wholly  abolished. 

This  territory  contains  some  Roman  antiriiiities,  bnl, 
they  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  t'lo  adjacent  ter- 
ritory of  Uarca,  In  the  middle  age.)  it  (revu^ndlv  iihared 
in  tlie  fortunes  of  the  reit  of  t\\\!\  po:  tiuii  "I  .\frica. 
In  1.522.  Tripoli  was  given  iiy  ti.e  i';mperor  Charles  V., 
who  had  liccome  po.'S.  i'  Sf  SuiriO  b.  tho<it.v  over  It, 
to  the  Knights  of  l(bo'<''S  .  '.-mk  ihese  wern  ufiien  from 
It  by  the  Turks  in  1651.  ■'■•%  m  vjis  r.^idmd  t'!')iit?.;y 
about  1714  ;  but  the  uu'.htiiiiv  of  .be  wa.'ha,  o\  f  '.•jthe- 
that  country  or  Bare  >.,  ippi;us  :u  bi-  I  t.le  inoie  i..,m 
nominal,  or  at  any  rate  very  fuch  distmtied, 

TUIPOLI  (an.  (E  \  a  maritime  city  nl  N.  Africo, 
cap.  of  the  abo'  •  .^g. .  c<,  on  ,\  lovr  rocky  tongue  of 
land,  projcctir  ''.to  the  Mediteivan'ieri :  the  castle 
being  in  \v\  ,1  'iV  56"  N.,  long,  13"  10"  5S"  K.  Pop. 
estimated  at  'fO;  2, .100  o;'  whom  are  Jews,  residing  In 
a  subur..  of  <ieiv  own.  Tlie  town  is  much  smaller  than 
eit'/icr  .Mgiers  or  Tunis  ;  it  may  bo  |m.  in  length,  by  5 
1  irH.ngs  in  breadth  ;  but  its  shape  is  very  irregular.  It 
i>  viicumpassed  Iw  high  and  thick  walls,  the  original 
stone-work  of  which  appears  to  have  been  very  gooil  j 
but  they  have  been  patched  up  in  all  directions  with 
mud  and  fragments.  A  good  many  cannon  are  mounted 
on  the  ramparts,  and  Tripoli  has  some  degree  of  strength 
as  a  fortress  ;  it  is  entered  by  two  gates,  one  to  the  V.. 
and  the  other  to  the  S.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town 
appears  to  be  semicircular ;  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
title  square  fiat  buildings,  covered  with  lime,  which  -in 
this  climate  encounters  the  sun's  fiercest  rays,  is  very 
striking.  The  baths  form  clusters  of  large  cupolas,  to 
the  number  of  8  or  Id,  crowded  tugetlier  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  town.  The  mosques  are  in  general  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  Indian  tigs  and  date-trees, 
which,  at  a  dist.incc,  give  the  wliolo  city  a  novel  and 
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ple»sfng  aspect.  Internally,  however,  it  has  narrow  and 
irregular  streets,  and  mean  houses.  The  pacha's  castle 
is  at  the  R.  end,  within  the  walls,  with  a  docli-yard  ad- 
joining. It  is  very  ancient,  and  inclosed  by  a  high  strong 
wall ;  and  the  numerous  buildings  which  have  been 
added  at  different  periods  to  its  interior,  to  receive  the 
junior  branches  nf  the  royal  family,  have  both  deprived 
it  of  all  svminetry,  and  increased  it  to  a  little  irregular 
town.  (A/orf.  Trav.)  Tripoli  Is,  in  most  respects,  in- 
ferior to  the  ca|)ltal8  of  the  other  Barbary  regencies. 
All  Bey,  however,  savs,  "  In  point  of  tranquillity  and 
cleanliness.  Tripoli  might  be  tnKen  as  a  model  by  some 
Kurope.in  towns  in  the  Mediterrancin.  Though  it  pos- 
sess neither  the  elegance  nor  the  regularity  of  \'aletta, 
you  never  hear  of  acts  of  violence  being  committed 
in  the  streets,  and  robberies  are  altogether  unknown  ; 
the  result  of  a  well-mounted  police.  Independent  of  a 
nightly  patrol,  there  is  a  guard  stationed  in  eacii  street, 
who  is  responsible  for  wh.itever  m.iy  occur  in  it.  There 
is,  bef  ides,  always  a  number  of  persons  kept  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  sweeping  the  town.  The  caravanserais, 
mosques,  and  houses  of  the  difTercnt  consuls  and  higher 
classes,  are  usually  built  of  stone,  and  regularly  white- 
washed twice  a  year ,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders 
are  of  earth,  small  stones,  and  mortar.  Tripoli  has  r> 
mosques  of  the  first  rank,  with  minarets,  and  fi  smaller 
ones.  The  great  mosque?  has  a  roof  composed  of  small 
cupolas,  snpiiorted  by  i<i  elegant  Doric  columns  of  fine 
grey  marble."  There  are  ;t  synagogues,  one  or  two 
places  cpf  worship  for  (Miristians,  several  market-phices, 
cafes,  Kuropean  hotels,  &c.  K.  of  the  town,  on  a 
tract  of  rocky  and  elevated  ground,  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cemetery,  where  sevcr.al  rem.ilns  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  ;  and  some  portions  of  Roman  tes- 
•el.tted  pavements,  fragments  of  columns,  and  entabla- 
tures, built  up  in  modern  walls,  are  met  with  in  the 
city.  The  most  striking  relic  of  antiquity,  however,  is  a 
magnificent  triumphal  arrh,  near  the  marine  gate,  at 
present  used  as  a  storehouse.  Thongli  half  sunk  in 
sand,  its  upper  part  is  still  in  good  preservation  ;  .and  an 
inscription  shows  that  it  had  been  erected  in  Kit,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperors  .Aurelins  Antoninus  iind  L.  Verus. 
It  is  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  without  cement,  and 
has  been  ornainenteil  with  warlike  trophies  and  ,.ther 
carvings  in  relief.  The  ceiliiig,  also,  is  beautifully  sculp- 
tured.    [I.i/on,  Traf.  in  \.  Africa,  p.  IS.) 

The  hariwur  of  Tripoli,  thougli  not  very  spacious,  is 
safe,  and  eapiblo  of  accommodating  a  large  fleet  of  nier- 
rliant  ships.  Small  frigates,  whose  draught  of  water 
does  not  exceed  IN  ft.,  may  also  ride  there  in  perfect 
safety.  ( lllaquinr,  I.fllfis,  i.  M.)  It  is  formed  liy  a  long 
reef  of  locks  running  out  to  lh<"  N.K,,  and  by  other  reefs 
to  the  K.  In  the  deepest  part  there  are  from  .'i  to  (i  fa- 
thoms w.ater.  It  is  defended  l>y  tin'  new  Spaniih  and 
Trench  forts,  the  reef  and  insulated  rocks  on  the  W'.,and 
by  two  other  forts  on  the  beach  to  the  K.  It  Is  the 
principal  rnlirpdt  fur  the  maritime  trade  for  the  regency, 
\Ve  sulijoin  an 

ArcorNT  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Import  ami  F.xport 
at  Tripoli  In  lH3(i,  with  tiieir  estimated  Value  in 
Krancs : — 


Importi. 

Klirartt. 

Artirl.li. 

Viiluf  III  ft. 

Artii-li'«. 

Voluo  liifY.j 

U'hi>«l  atifl  liarli'y 

.'.KI.IISI 

M.inlli-« 

r>7,n:Hi 

Mi-nns  mill  ueasv 

1IIS,\T. 

Oil           .        . 

'.IM^ 

W..„l 

Ki,'i:,7 

ItKlt'H,  iVi-.       • 

lo.si.i 

tl  inlwnre 

•ii\,tsi) 

Snlfi-.ni 

i,m;i( 

IoHio 

v<i.:;'i 

^'fiiim 

7,'KI,1 

Siiitir 

vii.'r.i 

»\V,ol      .        . 

ft.x.i? 

TnuoTv  m«ntirAclurtd 

lll.'HIS 

I.KlIf 

,i.:i.'»* 

Wliie. 

ti.s'.in 

\  arluua 

,11, •),■.,-. 

Vrtfinu* 

tTt,im 

Titlfli 

l,.ril),.1.1(ifr. 

T.ilsl    - 

1,Tll,'.li7fr. 

But  It  Is  obvious  that  this  ttittement  Is  but  little  to  be 
rie|H'nded  upon  ;  and  that  llicrc  ciin  be  In  reality  no  sni'h 
liill'erence  be' *een  the  Imports  and  exports.  If  the 
amount  of  the  former  lie  not  overrated.  «e  niav  be  iiiiite 
sure  that  that  of  the  latlir  must  exceed  one  million 
francs. 

Tltll'OM,  or  TAItAIlI.IS,  a  town  ami  sea  port  of 
Syria,  cap,  of  tli(<  p.u'liatic  ot'  itn  own  name,  on  the  .Meili- 
terrani'nn,  llliim.  S,\V.  Aleppo  l.at.  :i l'-".'ri"J'i"  N.  s 
long.  3.')  ril';W'  r..  Top.  estimated  at  iiliout  Ift.lliKI,  Tlie 
town  slaniis  at  the  fool  of  a  branrli  of  .Mount  l.elmnon, 
mi  a  small  Iruuigiilar  plain  at  Mime  little  distance  from 
the  «ea  i  the  Marina,  ,S.\V.  from  the  city,  on  a  projecting 
tioint  of  land,  is  the  place  where  men  liant  ships  leiiiiiliy 
loid  and  unbind  Ihelrcargoes.  Tripoli  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est tiiwii'i  In  Syria,  and  l<  siirrouiidi'd  liy  fine  gardens  ; 
but  Us  neighlionrbood  being  nian>liv,  II*  cliniale  in  fre- 
quently unhealthy.  It  !»  tiaverieil  liy  the  ■mall  river 
Kadisha,  which,  however,  la  too  hhilloW  to  be  navigable 
rvrn  for  iMmls  The  houses  are  piiiirlpally  nt  atone,  anil 
mail)   p,ulB  of  the  illy  bear  tiaeet  ol  the  arclilliulure  of 


TROAD. 

the  Crusaders,  particularly  some  high  Gothic  arcades 
over  certain  streets  ;  but  there  are  no  public  buililin<'s 
worth  notice.  Tripoli  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle  on 
the  heights  behind,  built  during  the  crusades  by  tlie 
Count  de  Toulouse.  The  name  Tripoli  is,  no  cionbt 
derived  from  its  being  formerly  divided  into  three  sepa,! 
rate  towns  at  short  dlstances'from  each  other:  and,  in 
fact.  El  Mina,  as  the  Marina  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
distinct  town  from  Tripoli  proper.  Numerous  granite 
columns  and  other  ruins  may  still  be  seen  along  the  shore! 
( Pocnckc,  Bm-ckhardt,  SjC.  in  Mod.  Trav. )  The  port  of 
Tripoli,  to  the  N.  of  the  iVIarina,  and  opposite  the  town 
it  merely  a  roadstead,  sheltered  on  the  W.  by  some  roclly 
islets  ;  and  Is  safe  only  in  fine  weather.  It  is  dangerous 
in  winter,  and  particularly  at  the  equinoxes,  from  the 
toulncss  of  the  Imttom  and  the  prcvaliMice  of  stroii/r 
gales.  (Purriff's  Sailing  Direct.)  It  has,  however,  some 
trade,  exporting  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  wini 
small  quantities  of  oil,  w.ax,  cochineal  galls,  and  soap, 
manufactured  In  the  town.  There  are  numerous  (iiecks' 
among  the  inhab.,  and  a  large  share  of  the  trade  U  in 
their  h.ands.  It  is,  also,  the  sceof  atSreek  bishop,  and  (he 
residence  of  several  Kuropean  consuls.  (.Ilowrmg's  Jliji. 
on  .Syria  ;  Mod.  Trav.) 

Tripoli  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  In  llflS.  It  \vm\ 
previously  been  one  ot  the  most  flourishing  seats  of  ori. 
ental  literature,  and  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  works.  It  Is  said  that  I  (Ml  copyists 
were  constantly  keiit  employed  copying  manuscripts,  ami 
that  the  princes  of  Tripoli  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
messengers  into  foreign  countries  to  discover  and  pui" 
chase  rare  and  valuable  works.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  extensive  .and  precious  collection,  amounting,  it  is 
said  to  IOO,(i(X)vols.,  was  destr<iyed  by  the  Crn.saders,  wlio 
displayed  on  this  occasion  the  same  fanatical  zeal  ni 
which  they  have  accused,  though  we  believe  unjustly, 
the  .'Vr.abs  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  (.si,? 
Alkxanoiiia.)  a  priest  In  the  suite  of  Count  llerirand 
de  St.  tiiiles,  having  visited  an  apartment  of  the  library 
In  which  were  a  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  llie  Kciraii, 
reported  that  it  contained  none  but  the  impious  works  of 
Mohammed,  and  that,  rouseijuently.  It  should  lie  ilc 
stroyed  !  And,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  it  was  fort  iwitli 
set  on  fire  I 

Balbl,  despite  his  pretensions  to  superior  criticism 
.and  sagacity,  states,  after  Qnatrcmere  de  (Jiiincy,  that 
this  library  contained  no  fewer  than  .1,linii,(liiii  vols,  | 
( llihliiithiqucs  lie  I  lenne,  p,  81,)  MIchaud  most  prii|ierly 
rejects  this  statement  as  incredilile  and  alisiml.  ami 
adofits  hi  preference  tlie  reasonable  nccouiU  given  by 
Novairl,    (llisloirc  ries  Vroisarirs,  ii,  43.,  ed.  IH4I.) 

THII'OI.IZZA,  or  TUll'OLITZA,  a  town  ol  the 
kingdom  of  (Ireeee,  cap.  dep.  Maiilinea,  ami  under 
the  Turks,  tlie  cap.  ol  the  Moria,  near  the  cciilro 
of  which  it  I'  situated,  'JO  m.  S.  by  \V.  Argns.  It 
stands  in  a  iilain  nearly  2,(iO(l  It.  above  the  level  of  tlio 
sea,  and  befiire  the  late  war  was  about  3  m.  in  cliviilt, 
and  probably  more  populous  than  Athens  ;  but  we  can 
form  no  estimate  ol^  its  present  population.  It  i^  nf 
modern  origin,  and  Is  supposed  to  owe  li  name  ht  In 
having  been  pi incipally  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  the 
tliree  cities  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  rallantium,  the 
sites  of  all  which  are  at  no  great  distance.  I'revluiisly  lo 
the  (ireek  revolution  It  bad  some  large  and  ronspiciiuus 
liuilillngs  ;  but  it  snil'ereil  severely  during  its  ca|iliiie  awl 
sack  by  the  (ireeks  in  Oct.  \X'i\.  and  its  ruin  w.is  imiii. 
nleted  when  it  was  retaken  liy  Ibraliim  I'acha  in  h.'i; 
Indeed,  an  arched  gateway  is  now  said  to  be  the  only  ex- 
isting relic  of  the  I'lirkisii  period.  ( ,l/iin'.«  .luiinnil, ii. 
'Jl7.)  lint  it  is  again  rising  iroin  its  ruins,  and  is  ilie  M.it 
of  one  of  the  first  class  treasuries  in  (ireece  and  ornlhiT 
government  establishments.  It  Is  said,  lHm"\er,  tii.-t 
the  government  ciintem|ilales  the  removal  of  these  Id 
some  other  town  ;  anil  II  so,  it  is  not  very  pruliabli'  III  t 
rrlpolln/a  slioiiUI  ever  regain  its  lorini-r  linpurl  iiue. 
((i'<7/;  Hiir/irn'  (Inrcc,  It/c,  i.  'iW. ;  Slronn  i  llnrce 
a$  a  Kififittoin,  iSr, ) 

TIIOAI)  (Tiili),  nr  site  of  the  ancient  rItyofTrny, 
and  the  scene  III  Ihebattles  di'scribed  In  the  lliail  lie 
situ.'ition  of  tills  classical  regliai  has  been  pniiiteil  mit 
with  sullleieiit  prect-imi  by  lloiner,  iind  lias  been  ailiiiil- 
ted,  Iroiii  the  earlie-t  antiqiilly,  te  comprise  th.il  perlluii 
of  .Asia  Minor  bonnded  by  and  Immediately  S.  nl  tli(< 
\V.  entianie  to  the  llelleapoiit,  opiioslle  the  l.lillil  "f 
Teiiedos,  having  Mount  Ida  on  the  I',,  and  the  giilph  nf 
Adramytion  the  S,  Here,  no  doubt,  are  the  kiih/m  tiU 
Trija/iiil :  — 

"  Itar  llial  Rlmol. :  hir  fsl  Slgeu  IrlliK  : 
'lie  «ltii-riil  I'riMtnl  n-tfi.,  ri-l«a  M'iiis: 
l,h<'  .V;nt  liU-s,  Hill-  feiuMiat  t't^«*».si 
A  nil  l.tt-tt  MtiiiUsm  Icrrult  Iti'i-lor  Miiina," 

•  III  III    t;,il.l.  I,  lln.1T 

Ibil,  notwltbafandlng  the  Immortality  of  reiiimii  that 
has  heeu  I  onierri  d  on  the  "  heayen-bnill  "  city,  ami  tli« 
Interest  hIiiiIi  the  rnuid  has  nlwaya  exelled.  siii  h  ami  >ii 
greid  have  bei  ii  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  in- 
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TKOAD.  TRONDHJEM.  811 

fliipnce  of  war  the  ravagei  of  barbarians,  and  the  lapae  ouily  deicribea  real  and  not  flctitiout  events,  would  be 
nf  MPS  that  it'  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  rcconcllo  the  conclusive  of  the  question  ;  and  when  we  add  the  con- 
iLprintions  of  Homer  with  the  existing  appearances  of  current  testimony  of  tlie  most  ancient  and  best  Greeic 
tie  country.  '  ""'ho"!  Including  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 

The  Troad  lias  been  examined  by  several  learned  tra- 
vellers, including  Chandler,  Wood,  Chevalier,  Clarke. 
Ilobhoiise,  Geli,  and  others.  Kut  as  none  of  them  liad 
the  means  of  making  a  proper  topograpiiical  plan  of  tlio 
country,  and  as  its  appearance,  and  especially  the  magni- 
tude and  even  number  of  the  rivers,  .Uffers  at  ji.lTerent  sea- 
8om  of  the  year,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  tlicir  conllict- 


inrstitcments,  even  had  they  not  been  mostly  under  the  same  'iame>  and  adjoiiilng  the  barrow  o 

n.  enre  of  some  preconceived  theory.     The  system  of  tomb  ot  Acliilles.     It  was  loundcd  po, 

V,pvilipr  which  for  a  wliiie  was  pretty  generally  a.qui-  of  i'roy  Ijy  an  .l-olian  colony.     It  had 

<'""'?i .   ^n  .1.1  iPil  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  Men-  to  exist  In  the  time  of  Str.ibo.     But 


and  the  traditions  universally  prevalent  as  to  the  event, 
we  should  be  quite  as  much  disposed  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  Nineveh,  Uabylun,  or  even  Jerusalem,  as  of 
Troy. 

Kxclnsive  of  Troy,  the  Troad  contained,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, some  other  cities,  such  as  .Sigeum,  on  tlie  sea  shore, 
at  the  inoutli  of  the  ilellespoiit,  near  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  barrow  or  mound  called  tlio 

posterior  to  the  siege 
had,  however,  ceased 
tlic  town  of  Alex- 
andria  Trims,  on   the  const,  .ibnut  17  m.  S.  from  Si. 
most  impoi'tant  of  the  towns  in 
tlie  destruction  of  Troy.     It  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals ; 


1  u  u  V„.|pnil  surorlsinK  it  should  ever  have  obtained  and  became,  under  tlie  Ilomans,  one  of  the  most  flour- 

""'''',''  "inCnch   however,  as    it  would  be  impos-  ishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  (S/roAo,  lib.  xiii.)     It  is 

Ti .  n  make  minute  details  intelligible  without  the  aid  twice  mentioned  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  and  was 

nfamai    we  shall  merely  observe  that  Major  Kennel  and  the  scene  of  a  mirac  e.    (.f 

M,  M.',.l,H^pn  have  all' but  demonstrated  that  the  Men-  site,  now  calieii    E.ski   Stan 


'  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  was 

{.ids,  caps.  xvi.  ami  xx.)     Its 

Mr"  Maclaren  have  all- but  demonstrated  that  tlie  Men-    sue,  now  nuie.i    iv>i»i   Stamboul,  is  identllled    by  tho 

1      i;  Mpnili"il  with  the  Scamander  of  tlie  Iliad ;  and    remains  of  wails  and  otiier  buildings,  including  a  tlie- 

(IcreiS    KlentlLal  WIUl  ine    ■-'L«'"»"^>'^     _^__     ^, i\,:...        „(,„    nvinnii.liim     n  ,n.-.irT,ilipt.nt    .■innniliK.f    Jtn       Ihnf  •nf. 


sea- 
id 
ileep 
lat. 

il.'i. 
I'i.S.'iH.  A  great  deal  of  rs  >nse  h,is  lieen  incurred  in  its 
furttllcalinn  s  but,  as  it  In  i  inmanded  by  heights  beyond 
the  NId,  which  surrimnilii  it  on  the  S.  and  K  ,  it  is  not 
really  strong.  The  fortress  of  Munkholm,  bristling  with 
cannon,  stands  on  a  small  Island  in  the  Hord  opposite  tho 
city ;  but  It  Is,  perhaps,  more  serviceable  as  a  prison  than 
a  milltarv  outwork. 

Trundlijem  in,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  though  iti 
houses  be  almost  all  of  wooil.  'I'lie  streets  are  siiacioiis, 
witli  water  cisterns  :'.t  their  Intersections ;  and  tlie  town 
has  a  singular  air  of  cleanness  luid  cumfurt.  The  most 
romarkalile  eillflcc  Is  llie  catlicilral,  built  principally  of 
stone,  and  f.nnided  early  In  the  I  llh  century,  though  little 
of  the  original  striicliiru  remains;  that  little,  howi'ver,  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  had  lici'ii  originally  one  of  the  most 
magiiilicent  eieleeiastical  structures  In  Kuriipe.  ( t'larke's 
Tritrils,  X.  '£M.)  Part  of  the  architecture  is  Saxon, tho 
rest  'lotliic,  ami  round  and  pointed  aiclii's  are  frequently 
iuternilxeil.  'I'lie  extreme  length  has  been  .1411  it.,  and 
its  lireadth  M  It. ;  but  the  W.  end,  where  was  the  grand 
entrance,  had  a  chapel  at  each  corner,  making  the 
hreailtli  of  that  fnint  I  III  ll.  il.iiiun,  p.  (».)  Only  tho 
transept  ,ind  1',.  end  of  the  hiiililiiig  are  now  roofed  in 
and  used  ;  the  W.  part  serves  fur  a  timher  yard.  There 
are  three  other  I'hurrhes,  all  plain  stnicturi's  i  an  hospital 
fur  the  aged  and  liiilrin  ;  a  workhouse  ;  a  public  library 
and  nuiseiun,  in  wliicli  are  collections  of  books,  mi- 
niTal),  naliual  history,  and  aulli|uith'S,  bitter  than 
iiilglil  have  hein  expected  In  so  rcmoteapart  of  Knrope  ; 

a  public  granimar-siliiiol,  Lancastrian  schooi'i,  a  theatre, 

iiii'iitllvufthe  old  and  new  city  i  anil  neither  Arrlaii,  nor     |„„|  „|„„..   ii,„,,|t,ilj  and  charitable  Institiitiniis.     The 

iiiiv  mi"  else  of  his  historians,  so  much  as  inslnuatin  a     ,,|,i|,ce  ol  the  milltarv  coininaudaut.lhouKli  couslnicliHl 

liimlil  il|iiin  the  suhject.     It  would  he  lash  and  uiiwar-     „ii„l|y  „f  wond,  was.'iu  the  opinion  ol  Clarke,  the  llrst 

Miitalili'  111  set  iiMiie  such  evidence  on  the  sole  aiithoillj 

nf  Diineirins  of  .Scepsis,  who  has.  Ill  this  Instance,  been 

riillinveii  liy  Strabo,  more  especially  as  it  has  bicn  shown 

timt  Mill  site  of  New  Ilium  correspiinds  iiicomparahly  bet- 

lir  wiih  the  llluiii  of  Homer  than  any  otiier  tile  on  the 

Tronil 


iiiliiti'd  the  colossal  and  massive  styl-  . 

culi.u  to  the  early  ages  of  Creek  history.  The  ground 
around  was  covered  with  fragments  ot  broken  pottery, 
.inii  medals  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

hi  the  time  of  Strabo,  New  Ilium,  whose  position  is 
thus  dearly  identilied,  was  believed  by  Its  inhad.  to  oc- 
riipv  the  Identical  site  of  the  aiulent  city,  and  sucli  had 
bi'ii  the  belief  unilonnly  entertained  by  Ihem  Irom  tho 
Piirliist  period;  "  Hence,"  says  Tacitus,  "  Iliemet  nnli- 
qnilnlis  chrid pulltbant.  (Annal,V\b.  Iv.cap.ii.'i.)  Strabo, 
liDWiiver,  places  the  old  citv  consiiierably  more  to  the  I'.., 
but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Miiclaren  in  rejecting  this  slate- 
miinl,  and  In  believing  that  the  old  and  new  city  stood 
upon  tlic  same  site.  The  fact  is,  that  a  city  taken  by  an 
cmiiiy,  and  given  up  to  military  execution, is  never coin- 
iililily  destroyed  ;  the  foundations,  with  portions  of  Its 
walls  and  temples,  are  alw.iys  sure  to  remain,  and  thejo 
with  tlie  ruins  allord  many  facilith'S  for  the  construclion 
ol  a  new  city.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  tlie  de- 
jtructiim  of  Troy  was  in  any  respect  more  complete  thin 
lliat  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  tlie"(iri'at,  and  yet  the  latter 
*as  reliuilt  In  the  course  of  '20  years.  And  it  Is  further  to 
Ik-  oliMrvrd  that  the  conqueror  now  named  visited  New 
Ilium,  in  the  full  conviction  that  it  represented  the  an- 
ciiiil  1  ily,  sacrillced  to  Minerva  and  the  ni.ines  of  I'riam, 
ciiiilVirid  iminunities  on  the  inliahs.,  and  gave  orders 
tlint  the  walls  of  the  town  should  be  reliuilt,  which 
iiitciiliim  was  carried  into  elli'ct  alter  Ills  death  by 
I.ysiiii.iihiis.  It  is  chiliiish  to  suiiposo  that  Alexander 
(hiMiUi  have  done  this  uiib'ss  ho  had  been  satlslled  of  the 


I'lrhaps  it  maybe  said,  that,  before  emleavniirlng  to     lii,iiir,ipiit,  liiiiig  unprolected  botli  on  II 
liiit  out  the  situallon  of  Troy.  It  might  have  hiM  11  as  well     jnul  Hu,  lioitoin  loose  ground  In  'J(P  ialln 


poi -  -  w 

111  iiii|iiire  whether  that  citv  ever  existed,  and  whether 
aiiv  sill  ll  war  as  that  of  Troy  was  ever  carried  on.  Itut 
null  iniiiiirles  would  be  wholly  misplaced  In  a  work  ol 
tills  kliiii;  and  lliough  it  had  Im'cii  otherwise,  Ihey 
ximlillie  wholly  siiperHuous.  It  U  the  mere  wantoniicss 
"I  siijilii  ism  to  call  In  iiuestioii  the  existence  of  Troy. 
Kviii  ifllicre  were  'lolhliig  more,  the  Iliad,  which  ohvi- 

*  I  hivillin's  lhiiir»li.«  liifn  r«tio«spil  In  Crsmrri  wp  his  4«(.i 
Minii.,  1.  ||7,,  .Vi'. :  bill  111-  mills  iiiiililiiil  111  I  liiiviiMi'i'-  sinlMm-m-, 
.111-1 .1',  ,ii(,l  M'.ni  fvi'll  III  liavp  tM'*.ii  •w.irv  iif  ibi-  inUlpm,.  i>l  .Mr. 
M,iil.m'iri  work. 


edillce  of  Its  kind  In  .Scandinavia.  There  are  no  icgul.ir 
inns  in  rrindhjem,  but  several  kooiI  hoarding  hoiiscs. 

Tlie  town  IS  govcrni'd  by  a  corporation  of  twelve  per- 
sons, eliTted  from  iiniong  the  niercantile  body  ;  and  is 
llieseal  of  the  su|iiriiir  i  oiirls.  .Vc.  for  .dl  tlie  couutry  N. 
of  the  Dovre-iji'lil.     The  riiiidslead  of  Trolidhlem  is  liut 

1  the  N.  and  W., 
grouml  In  '.III  latlniiiis:  the  river 
lines  not  ailinit  vessels  drawing  mine  than  III  or  I'J  It, 
walir.  Diii'il  Hsh,  tir.  dials,  and  copper  Iroin  Itorata, 
are  the  principal  artiiics  ot  export. 

Accorillng  to  Dr.  Clarke,  rroiidlijem-fjord  never 
freeses  )  and  the  cold  of  winter,  though  severe.  Is  not 
marly  so  gnat  as  at  Koraiis,  which  lies  iiiore  to  the  S. 
The  surioiinilliig  loiiiitiv  Is  studded  with  inerchanls* 
villas  ;  and  Imnieillalely  lii'ioiid  the  town  Is  an  exleiislvo 
suburb,  reuthcd  liy  a  iiood  wooden  bridge  across  tha 
river. 

Trundlijem  Is  now  conncclcd  by  R  cunlinuniii  carriage- 


fll2  TUOND(ST.). 

road  u'lth  the  Swedish  capital ;  and  in  1838  n  gnvernment 
stuaiii.boat  commenced  running  between  Trondlijem  and 
liamnicrrcat,  callinK  off  I'romsce  and  other  Intermediate 
porta,  from  spring  till  Sept.  Knglish  is  understood  and 
spoken  by  many  of  tlie  inhabs,  Mr.  Barrow  says  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  nearly 
resemble  our  own  ;  and  most  of  them  are.  in  fact,  more 
or  less  connected  witli  mercantile  houses  in  Kngland, 
many  having  l)een  educated  in  Kngland,  and  others  being 
accustomed  to  visit  it  once  a  year.  (Barrow's  Excursions 
in  llie  N.  of  Europe,  pp.  34■^34fi.)  The  lower  classes 
Kenernily  read  ami  write  ;  and  among  the  n|inlent  many 
are  distinguished  for  their  literary  taste.  (Ctnrke,  Preface 
to  Scaiutinnvin.  \.  lie.  ;  Laine  :  Harrow,  Sic.,  passim.) 

TKOIS  ItlVIERK.S.     &<■  Tiirke  Kivehh. 

TKOND  (.ST.).  Hem.  St.  Trui/cn^  a  town  of  Bel- 

flum,  pr.iv.  Llnibourp,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
)i'mer,  «»  m.  W.  by  S ,  Maestricht.  Pop.,  in  IfWC,  8.490. 
It  is  supposed  to  owe  i.s  odKln  to  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  here  in  (i.'i?  :  it  was  formerly  fortified  :  but  its 
works  were  dismantled  in  niU7.  It  has  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  lire-arms ;  and  some  trade  in  lace,  lea- 
ther, &'c.  A  sanguinary  .ictinn  took  place  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  in  its  vicinity,  in  I7'J3. 

TllOON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  a  point  of 
l.ind  projecting  into  the  sea,  lim.  N.  by  VV.  Ayr.  and  8m. 
S.W.  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  in  1841,  2,148.  It  is  a  neat, 
»'cll-built  town.  Tiic  p.ir.  chiircli  is  at  Uundonald, 
about  4  m.  distant;  Imt  it  has  a  cha|iel-(>f-i'aae  and  a 
chapel  tH!longing  to  the  United  Secession  ciiurch.  Troon 
Harbour,  on  the  N.  si<le  of  the  promontory  <m  which  the 
town  is  built,  is  the  most  accessible  of  any  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  has  Ifi  ft.  water  at  low  spring  ebl)8,  and 
sulltcient  accomniodution  for  a  great  number  of  ships. 
Its  advantages  had,  however,  been  wholly  neglected  till 
it  c.ime  into  the  possession  of  its  present  noble  proprietor, 
the  Uiike  of  Portland,  who  li.is  constructeii  a  large  dry 
or  gr.iving  dock,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  Sootland, 
for  the  building  or  re|iair  of  vessels  of  large  size ;  a 
smaller  do.  ;  and  la  now  constructing  a  wet  dock,  that 
will  accommodate  50  sail.  It  is  also  furnislicd  with  com- 
modious warehouses,  and  a  harbour-light.  'I'hrough 
the  exertions  of  his  (Jrace,  the  Troon  has  l)een  united,  by 
a  railway,  with  Kilmtirnock,  by  which  it  has  been  made, 
to  some' extent  I't  least,  the  port  of  the  latter.  Great 
quanliiies  of  coal  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  which,  being 
brought  to  this  port  by  the  railway  for  sliinment.  are  ex- 
ported to  the  amount,  in  ordinary  yeiirs,  of  about  Ifi8,n00 
tons.  Ship-building  employs  from  bK)  to  UK)  hands ;  and 
rope  anil  sall-maklng,  anil  llie  trades  connected  with 
them,  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  AlHiut  4,IKI0 
tons  sliljiping  belong  to  the  port.  Branches  of  the  Ayr 
Bank,  anilof  the  (iiasgow  I'nion  Bank,  have  Iteen  openiM 
in  the  town.  I'he  (ila^gow,  Paislev,  and  .Ayr  Kailw.iy, 
passes  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Troon,  with  which  it 
IS  aliout  iMinig  connected  by  a  brancli  railway.  (Private 
Inftrmntion  ) 

TIIOPKZ  (.ST.V  a  m.irilime  town  of  rnnco,  dep. 
Var.  on  a  buy  of  Ihe  Mi'iliterraneioi,  3S  in.  K.  by  N. 
Toulon.  Pop,  in  |h;((i,  3.ii;t7.  Tin- inscriptions,  medals, 
t\r.,  found  here,  prove  that  it  <iciiipies  the  site  of  lie 
rarlrn.  an  imnorlant  inaritiini'  town  of  anilijnity.  It  bus 
a  citadel,  mill  towards  the  si'.i  is  di'li'inled  by  some  old 
uali^  ;  its  port  is  sp.irioiis  and  good,  Iml  U  little  fre- 
ipieiitril,  except  liv  lUhcrinen.  which  coinpriae  a  large 
pniporllin  of  its  IiiImIis.  .St.  Tropei!  is  (lie  scat  of  a 
IrilMinal  of  i  nmnicne,  a  council  of  jirud'  hoiiimcs,  air.1  a 
Bclioiil  of  nnvik'ation. 

THOI'PAl',  a  town  of  the  Aiulrlan  duminlons.  cap. 
Aunlrlan  Silc^ia.  and  of  tlie  |>rhicip;d(tv  iinil  circle  of  Its 
own  name;  on  (he  (Ippa,  a  triliitt.iry  of  tlie  OdiT.  .'17  m. 
N  K.  Olinuti.  Pop.,  in  1837.  including  Us  siiliiirbs, 
I  J.'Vii).  Ii  is  wi  II  siloated.  li  uiilinl,  and  riilered  liy  four 
g.iles.  niiil  Is  »i  II  ImiIIi.  lis  princip.il  eiiiliccs  coiiiprisn 
a  c.isde,  loHii-hail,  theatre,  iilgli  siIidiiI,  iind  siiniiry 
cliurclii's.  l(  is  the  neat  ol  courts  for  lis  pnivlm  e.  <  irclc, 
and  ibii'liv.  a  iribiina'  of  coininercr.  a  gviiiiia«liiin,  to 
whii'li  a  lloinishing  iniisi'uni  wis  iilt.irlied  In  Ih|4,  and 
coiuiilerable  inaiiolai  Inn  s  ot  wiiollin  and  limn  labrics, 
with  olIiiTs  111  siiai'.  li'iilliiT.  Ili|iii'iirs.  Kv.  'I'loppaii  was, 
from  '.^nth  Oil.  In  JiKU  Nov.,  IH'^n.  Ilie  place  ol  inei'tiiig 
of  the  ili|>loin.i'ii'  congriss,  which  alli'iKinls  removed 
to  l.avbucli.     Uliitirr   \iil   Eiiur  /  lliiihansA 

rU(»Y,  a  town  or  city  of  the  Inited  .St.ites,  In  Ni".v 
York,  CO  lli'iKsi'Uer,  of  u  hl<  li  it  is  the  r;ip  .  on  the  Hod- 
son  Kiver.  7  m.  S.N.I  .  Allianv  Pop.  In  ix.to,  ll,4i.%; 
In  I>M:i,  I!i.:i:<4.  It  sl.imli  on  the  allo\l.il  Hat  on  Imih 
aides  the  river,  but  iiriniipallv  on  llio  I',  b.ink,  where  it 
Is  backed  by  S'line  eintnenctM  diuntlli-d  with  tlie  names  of 
Moonit  III  I,  Olympiis.  \i\  It  is  r.'Kul.iriy  l.ild  mil,  most 
fit  Ihetltm'ls  i'ros>ing  each  olhci  ,11  righl  angles;  and 
well  built,  the  bouses  biiiig  cninnionlv  of  brick,  and 
•nme  of  stone.  The  thoronihf.iri'*  are.  In  gemral.  abiinl 
filin.lii  brcaKh.  niiliad.inii.i'd.  shiibil  ultli  tries,  and 
well  llflitrd  Many  of  the  piililli  biilliliiii.'s  a<e  elcgniit 
particularly  the  riMir|.|ioii''e.  Willi  a  lirei  l.iii  linol.  anil 
lh«  Pplsri>|t»l  church,  one  of   the   tliictt    •prciincna  of 
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mf>dern  Gothic  architecture  In  the  United  States.  Tiicre 
arc  many  churches  for  other  sects,  2  large  female  semi. 
naries,  the  Kcnsselaer  Institute,  a  lyceum  of  natural  his- 
tory, academy,  Lancastrian  school,  orphan  asylum,  house 
of  industry,  county  prison,  mechanics',  national,  and 
other  halls,  several  banks,  &c.  "  The  city  is  abundantly 
watered  bv  .siibterrane.in  iron  pipes  from  a  b.isin  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  I.ansingbiirg,  72  ft.  above  the  city 
plain.  The  height  and  volume  of  water  are  tufficient  to 
furnish  jeli  li'eaux  in  the  city,  and  to  tlirow  large  streams, 
in  case  of  Hre,  through  hose,  without  tlie  intervention' 
of  engines.  The  supply  bf  water  is  I,.5(X),(HI0  gallons 
per  day;  the  cost  ol  the  works  liiO.OOO  dollars,  for 
which  a  large  debt  remained  in  I83.^>  on  the  city." 
{New  York  Claxettecr)  Two  streams  join  tiie  Huil. 
son  within  the  city,  and  afford  'vater  power  for  many 
factories.  Troy  had,  in  I83.i,  8  flour  and  4  cotton 
mills,  with  p.iper  .iml  slitting  mills,  nail  and  iron  works, 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  leather  tactories,  2  carriagi! 
factories,  where  were  built,  in  one  year,  l.'iO  staxii 
co.iches,  &c.  "  The  trade  of  Troy  by  land  Is  with  mi 
extensive  range  of  country  E.  and  N.,  within  (vhicli 
there  are  ri7  cotton  factories,  using  annually  more  than 
3,.')(X),(H)0  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  and  40  woollen  factories,  ni.iking 
up  annually  more  than  l,(Mi(),0(iO  lbs.  of  wool.  The  mer- 
chants and  millers  have,  in  one  season,  purchased  mure 
tlian  aCKMKK)  bushels  of  wheat,  1.50,(X)0  bush,  of  otiiir 
grain,  and  3.5,()00  barrels  of  provisions,  besides  largo 
quantiticsof  lard,  butter,  cheese,  &c."  (New  YorkOax.) 
The  canal  trade  had  nearly  doubled  between  IH")  .md 
183,5.  W.  Troy  is  on  the  United  Cliamplain  and  i;ri(. 
canal,  and  at  present  communicates  with  tlic  rest  of  tliu 
city  by  3  steam-boat  ferries  ;  though  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  Is  in  contemplation.  Rensselaer  and  8arntii|.M 
railroad  crosses  the  Hudson  at  Troy  liy  a  bridge  l.fiU)  ft. 
In  length,  resting  upon  8  stone  pier.s.  Troy  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1790,  and  has  now  become  the  third  city  in 
the  State,  In  wealth  and  importance.  (Sew  York  Uax.j 
Amer.  Almanac. ) 

TKOWBKIUGR,  a  market  town  and  pa.  of  Gnglanil, 
CO.  Wilts.,  hund.  INIelksh.im,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Avun, 
the  Were,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  'i[  m. 
N.W.Salisbury,  Areaof  par.  1,1)  Klacres.  Pop.  in  is.ii 
10,863;  In  1841,  IhO.W,  The  principal  street  is  s  lacious, 
but  the  others  are  generally  narrowand  inconvenient,  ami 
though  some  of  tlie  houses  are  good,  the  greater  pri<|uir- 
tlon  are  but  indifl'crent.  Many  are,  however,  coiistnutrd 
of  stone,  and  the  town  is  paved, and  lighteil  with  ;!a9. 
Trowbridge  Church,  a  large  and  siriking  edilice,  ciiiisi.«is 
of  a  n.ive,  chancel,  two  side  aisles,  with  attached ih.imls, 
in  the  windows  ofwiiich  i<  a  good  deal  of  staineil  gl.isi, 

and  lofty   N.  and  S.  p s.    Tlie   two  side  ai.slcs  are 

separated  from  the  nave  by  live  pointed  arclics,  spriii|!iii|; 
from  clustered  rolninns,  and  are  externally  eniliatilnl 
and  ornamented  with  crockeled  pinnacles  ;  at  the  W. 
extremity  is  a  large  tower  with  a  tapering  spire.  Tlii> 
living,  a  rectory,  worth  'MM.  a  year,  is  in  tlie  gilt  of  (liu 
Duke  of  Itntlaiid.  Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  emi  nftlic 
town,  erected  within  tliese  few  years,  is  a  fine  bnlliling, 
with  a  considerable  nuniber  of  free  sittings.  It  lias.  aUn, 
meeting-hoiises  for  (ieneral  and  Particular  Baptiils,  I'n  s- 
byteriaiis,  SVcsley.ins,  Imlcpendents,  >1ic.,  (dissciilrrs  hr- 
Ing  very  numerous  in  Trowbridge; ;  a  free  scliool  .iiul  ,ui 
alms-house,  and  mo-t  ofthedinerentsectssiipporl  .Siiiulai. 
schools.  The  manuracture  of  woollen  cloth  wa»  >'>ta- 
blislied  In  Trowbriilge  at  an  early  period.  t'a»-iiiii'rr<, 
fancy  kerseys,  tweeds.  &c.,  and  other  narrow  woolli-n<,  an' 
the  princiiial  prodiicla.  In  I8:i'.;,  lUwonllen  niiiU  ui  nin 
full  work  in  tlie  par., employing  togctliir  I'j78  hinilii.anii 
tiiere  may  be  In  ttie  town  .-ind  its  iiiunciii.iteii  coiitMumh 
district  about  Ili.Vl  looms.  ( Jlaml-I  nnii  .mil  I  <nioiii  li,p.] 
But  at  present  (18tVI  the  trade  Is  very  iniicli  ili'|iri'-M.|. 
Tlic  K(  nnet  and  Avon  canal  p.is-es  about  I  in.  N.  ni  i:ii> 
town,  pi. icing  It  in  cumiiiimicalion  wKli  I, on. Ion  mi  lln' 
oni>  hand  ami  llrlslol  on  the  odnr.  Tronliriilp<  is  uiulir 
tlie  jurisdirtloii  of  Ihe  co.  inagi-trates,  who  liolil  luiiv 
sessions  here  iiionlhly.  and  a  lonrt  of  rei|ni"ts.  tor  il.  liU 
not  alMive  .v.,  inery  tliice  weeks.  Markets,  'l'ni"il,i)«, 
Thursdays,  ami  .Saturdays  ;  lairs.  .Viig.  .'i  to  7.  tor  ciliii', 
pedlers,  inlllinerv.  ,Vc.  t'rabbe,  III*  celebiHIeil  I'm  i.  »,ii 
for  IS  years  rcclor  of  thia  par.,  where  he  died  I'lli  M, 
Kli. 

rilOYKS  (an.  Trrca-  and  AiiKiutiihtiiin  Tinn^siun), 
a  town  of  Iraiice,  dep.  Aiibe.  of  winch  it  is  the  i  ij' .  "n 
the  .Seine,  which  partly  siiriiniiids  It.  and  is  jMi-dy  in- 
verted into  Us  interior  liy  iiiiiiii'ron  •  can  ils,  lor  the  Mi|i|'l)' 
ol  Us  various  factories,  9J  111  I'.S.I';.  Pails.  I.at  4s  h' 
.V  N.,  long.  .1  4'  r.i"  P.  Pop  .  in  IMI!,  Vi.,'ii;:i.  It  ii 
Inclosed  by  an  old  wall  in  pretty  good  comlUloii.  .mil  h.ii 
several  siibnrlis.  Tin' town  is  but  ili-liilll.  iiio>l  ol  Us 
bouses  being  constructed  of  timlier  ;  Ihiiiigh  simie  nl  id 
new  quarters  are  clean  and  snilicienlly  well  laid  lail. 
Melore  llie  llcvohilloii.  Troyes  coinjirised  'J'i  pars,  Iml 
their  niinib'r  lias  siiire  been  gre.itl)  illmlni-h' il  I  In' 
c.ilhi'dr.il  Is  a  line  ImiiIiIc  slriictiiri',  clihllv  coikIiiiiIiiI 
on  Ihe  site  of  .i  previous  edilice.  in  the  l;ilh  riiiliiry, 
thuugh  nut  niiltht'd  lilt  tuwariU  the  end  ufthe  Kith.    In 
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nith  two  exhibUlons 
Davy  received  his  e.ir 
also,™  almshouse,  an 
iiiinigc  halls,    a    cm 
uiiiklioiue,  «  small  g; 
viral  soiii.tles  for  ins 
ports  nf  Truro  consis 
some  naper  and  cnrpei 
nf  lilgliantl(|ultyj  am 
rilgu  of  Henry  ||. 
hut  these  no  longer  e 
"■riptinii  1  Us  earliest  i 
Sranti'ii  by  lli'gin.ihl    ' 
liate.  hut  certainly  |,,".|i 
'.'  iiar.ls,  and  is  govern 
aiiil  Iscoiniciiji,,.,.     |( 
uri'kly  court  of  rirord 
111..  In  imil,  I. ■2(17/      I 
finre  the  '/(  IMwar.i  I 
lli'loriii  Act.  having  b 

lmr«i'«cs.    Tl 1,1  ,,„ 

I'lM  i.r  the  town,  and  t 
'."'""■""iindaryAct  a 
llcjllstered  electors.  If 
«nil  .Satiir.Uv,  «|„|  „  ,., 
Ill  cnry  moiuh  ;  f,,],, 
I'llllc.  Poote.  (he  Cl.l 
»li.'re  he  first  saw  It 
/liiiindiiri/  aiul  Mun 
He.) 

..I'lrXII.I.O,  or    i- 
'•Ireinadura,  prov     (•« 

«"'!";'.'>■  "'  ""•    I'agiis. 

M'Uhhlaiid  I.isbnn,  134 
•liont  4,.'-K)  (.l/,(r„„„,, 
lo»n,«iiil  lliecilalel  w 
""•'ivil.i.andsiimmit'of 
l"'«cilporilon;  U  I.  we 
•"'iM'v.ril  liandsoio,.  ri 
lulK,  having  I  (moved  tl 
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TRURO. 

interior  length  is  374  ft. ;  breadth,  164  ft. ;  height  of  the 
vault,  9fi  ft.,  nnii  of  the  cupola  externally.  204  ft.  There  ■ 
is  a  £00(1  deal  of  curious  stained  glass  in  this  church,  the 
flsures  representing  the  kings  of  France,  counts  of  Cham- 
,,„j,ne,  Ijishopa  of  Troves,  and  other  personages  of  the  13th 
ci'ntury,  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  that  period,  and  of 
tlip.  sUe  of  life.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve 
being  visited.  The  town-Iiall  is  an  edifice  of  the  17th 
rentury,  with  a  handsome  front,  and  a  hall  in  wliich  arc 
the  marble  busts  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of 
Triiyes.  Themuseum  contains  collections  of  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  and  paintings ;  and  the  public  library 
is  said  by  Hugo  and  others  to  comprise  .IS.COO  printed 
vols.,  and  nearly  5,000  MSS.  'I'he  hall  in  which  these 
works  are  placed  is  abrmt  ICO  ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft,  in 
wiiltli ;  and  on  its  pannels  are  paintings  by  Gonthier, 
rrpri'spnting  the  principal  achievements  of  Henry  IV. 
The  prefecture,  bishop's  palace,  seminary,  hospital,  court- 
linuse,  public  baths,  and  abattoir  are  the  other  most  re- 
markable buildings.  The  environs  are  particularly 
tpautlful.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  prlm.iryjuriiidictinn 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  council  of  prud' 
liommes  ;  the  residence  of  an  inspector-general  of  navi- 
(ration,  &c.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  hosiery, 
calico,  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
yarn  ;  withbleachingestalilisliments,  for  "vhicli  the  water 
iifthe  Seine  is  said  to  be  most  suitable  ;  paper-mills,  ic. 
Troves  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Champagne ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Hen.  V.  of  England  espoused  Tatherine  of 
I-'mnce.  In  1429,  it  was  taken  from  the  F.ngllsh  by  the 
Tren'-'i  troops,  under  Joan  of  Are.  In  the  ciimpalgn  of 
im4.  It  was  the  head  quarters  of  Napoleon.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  Troyes,  may  be  spe- 
dlliHl  Pope  Urban   IV.,  the  sculptor  (iirardon,  and  the 


iLiinter  Minn.ird.  (Hugo,  art.  Aube,  Sjc  ) 

TKl'KO,  a  n.irl.  and  mini.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
F.nuland,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  on  the  Fal,  7  m. 
N  liyK.  ralmouth,  and  '230  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop.  | 
(if  pari.  bnr„  in  1K31,  8,291.  This  is  decidedly  the 
h.indsnmest,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  the  largest  j 
town  in  Cornwall.  It  owes  its  increase  and  prosperity 
partly  to  its  being  in  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district,  anil  a  principal  stannary  town,  and  partly  to  its 
situation  on  a  river  navigable  thus  far  at  high  Wiiter  by 
vessels  of  100  tons.  The  streets  a  "partially  p.ivcd,  and 
li«lited  wllhtas.  The  town  and  bor.  are  comprised  in 
the  :i  |iar«.  iif  St.  Mary,  Kenwyn,  and  St.  Clement's. 
St.  Mary's  church  is  built  of  Uolmrough  stone,  which,  at 
lirst  sight,  seems  like  gr.tnile,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
lierpen.licular  style.  The  Interior  has,  however,  been 
iiio.li'rnispil ;  and  a  modern  steeple  has  been  attached  to 
tiie  clinrch.  ( Itirkman' t  Uiilh.  Architrc.)  The  living, 
n  rertory  worth  13.^/,  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount 
tjltiei'iimbe.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Indepen- 
di'tiis,  Wesleyans,  lla|itlstH,  Unitarians,  Friends,  Itryan- 
itos,  and  various  other  sects;  and  a  grammar-school, 
founded  In  I70O,  which  has  an  income  of  KKI/,  a  year, 
wllh  two  exliihllloni  at  Kxeter  College,  Oxford.  Sir  II. 
I),ity  received  his  early  education  In  this  school.  It  has 
niso  .'in  almshouse,  nn((  several  minor  charities,  town  and 
oilii:iKe  halls,  a  cininty  infirmary,  barracks,  theatre, 
Moiklinnse,  K  small  gaol,  a  subscription  library,  and  se- 
veral soeieties  for  Instriicthm  or  amusement.  The  ex- 
liorls  (if  Truro  consist  chiefly  of  tin  and  copp"r  ;  with 
tmiie  paper  .md  carpeting  made  iu  the  town.  Truro  is 
(if  hl)!)i  antiquity  ;  and  had  formerly  a  castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,,  and  some  other  ancient  edifices; 
liiit  these  no  longer  exist.  It  Is  said  to  lie  a  bor.  Iiy  pre- 
i,rri|illoii ;  Its  earliest  charter  anpeariiig  to  have  been  one 
jir.inteil  liy  Itegiii.ild,  Karl  of  ('ornwall,  at  an  uiieertain 
iliile,  lint  certainly  before  VlMi,  Il  Is  now  divided  into 
V  uiirds,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  ,'i  other  aldermen, 
mill  W  ciiuncillois.  It  has  a  coinnilssliin  of  the  peace,  a 
(•lekiy  court  of  re«'oril,  and  some  minor  courts.  Corn, 
rev,,  in  HIO,  l.'i(17/  It  hni  sei'l  2  ineni«,  to  the  II.  of  C, 
liiiee  the  23  Kdward  I.,  the  right  of  vntlng,  down  to  the 
Itefiiriii  Alt.  having  iM'cn  In  the  mayor,  and  '2fi  capital 
biirjiesses.  The  tilil  pari,  bur,  c(ini|irlsi d  only  the  ci'iitral 
ii,irl  (if  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  iiart  nf  Kenwyn  par. ; 
iiiil  the  lliHuidary  Act  at  least  donliled  Us  roinier  i'xienl. 
Ileitislered  electors,  IKI',1.40,  til4.  Markets,  Wednesday 
imil  Siiliinlay,  and  a  cattle-market  the  first  Wednesday 
III  every  niinilh  ;  fairs,  four  times  a  year,  in  hk  iiially  fur 
futile,  Koiiie,  the  ciiinedlau,  was  a  native  iif  'I'riiro, 
•  here  he  first  saw  the  light  '27th  .Ian.  1721.  {I'orl. 
llaumliiry  a>ul  Muii.  Corp.  Htpurtt;  and  .ipix-Hdu, 
Sic.) 

T'lrXII.I.O,  or  riir.Ilf.l.O,  a  town  (it  S|ialn,  In 
Kilreiiiadiiia,  prov.  Caeeres,  cap.  dep..  on  the  I'dio,  a 
Irlliiil^iry  nf  the  Tagiis,  and  on  the  IiIkIi  road  between 
M,ulrld  .111(1  I.lsbiin,  134  m.  ».W.  by  W.  the  forinrr.  Pol', 
sliniil  l.'iiKi  (  MiUnmi.  i  It  Is  divlditl  Irto  the  city,  the  old 
town,  anil  the  citalel,  whhh  successively  occn|iy  the  foot, 
arrliiilt,anil  siminilt  of  a  hillfaclng  Ihe'.H.  Thecityisthe 
iiineil  |inrli(in;  it  is  well  laid  onl.und  has  a  fine  «i|uarr. 
Slid  <ever.ll  handsiniie  residences,  must  of  the  wealthy  In- 
Imbv.  having  lemoved  thither  from  the  old  tonn.   In  the 
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Hqnare  is  a  Large  mansion,  once  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Pluarro,  a  native  of  IVuxillo  ;  the  front  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  conquest 
?'.;*'■"•,  T""  "'d  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  is  III- 
built  and  dirty  ;  but  t*^e  castle,  with  a  mixture  of  anciont 
and  Sciracenic  archi  irc,  is  imposing  ,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  1  ruxillo  at  a  uistance  is  very  prepossessing.  It 
hits  the  usual  complement  of  churches  and  convents, 
with  several  hospitals,  a  college,  post-house,  &c.,  and 
manufactures  of  leather  and  linen  fabrics.  The  name  of 
this  tow-^  ..^pe.trs  in  be  a  corruption  of  Turn's  Julia.  It 
is  supprsed  ;o  be  the  Castra  Julia  of  Ptolemy;  and  sc- 
veral  L.nna.  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
town  at  (I  ne.  thbourhood.  (Mittano  ;  Mod.  Trnv.,  xix,) 
latixii  <  ,  or  Tbujillo,  a  town  of  Colombia,  In  Ve- 
nezuela, cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  a  mountainous 
valley,  l.-K)  m.  S.E.  Maracayho.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
8,000.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
opulent  cities  of  this  part  of  America,  previously  to  its 
being  pillaged  by  the  bucc.ineer  Gramont,  In  1678,  when 
most  of  Its  inhah.  fled  to  Merida.  The  valley  in  which 
the  citv  Is  built  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  nowhere  of 
more  than  two  parallel  streets,  and  the  houses  are  small 
and  mean.  There  are  Ooininican  and  Franciscan  con- 
vents, a  college,  several  schools,  Sc.  The  climate  is 
healthy :  the  adjacent  lands  produce  sugar,  cocoa,  in- 
digo, coffee,  and  wheat ;  the  mutton  is  larger  and  finer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  prov.  The  inhabs.  make 
superior  cheese  and  preserves  ;  and  are  famed  for  clean- 
ing and  carding  woof.  Its  trade  is  princip.illy  northward 
with  Carora  and  Maracnybo.  (D<-pons  in  Mod.  Trav. 
xxvil,  S19. ;  Cpdaxxi,  illog.  de  Venexu:-la.) 

TSCHEKKASK  (NOVI  or  NKW),  a  town  of  En. 
ropean  Uussia,  cap.  of  the  country  of  the  Don.Coss.icks, 
on  a  hill  adjoining  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  290  m.  S.S.E. 
Voroneje;  lat.  47° '24'  29"  N.,  long.  39"  38' E.  Pop., 
according  to  Schnltzlcr,  about  14,000,  but,  according  to 
PcBsart,  onlv  l'2,OfiO.  It  is  wholly  modern,  having  lieen 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  PlatofTin  mm:  its  streets 
ax?  regular  and  broad,  but  some  years  since  they  were 
neither  paved  nor  lighted,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
were  of  wood.  A  triumphal  arch,  of  hewn  stone,  stands 
at  either  extremity  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  there 
Is  a  large  square  in  which  Platoff  had  begun  to  build  a 
residence  for  himself.  The  town  Is  a  bisho|,'s  see  ;  and 
has  a  now  catbcdr.il,  gymnasium,  circle-school,  hospital, 
arsen.al,  <vc.  It  is  the  seiil  of  all  the  government  ofHces 
for  the  Don  Cossack  ciiuntrv,  which  were  removeil 
thither,  in  1807,  from  Staro,  or  Old  Tscherkask  on  the 
Don,  about  10  m.  S,  by  E.,  In  consequence  of  the  inun- 
dations to  which  tlie  latter  was  subject.  The  new  cap. 
Is  favourably  placed  to  avoid  this  evil,  but  it  lalionrs 
under  a  great  drawback  In  being  near  no  navigable  river. 
Staro.Tscherkask,  which  lorinerly  had  LVHIO  inhabs., 
has  now  dwindled  Into  insignificance.  "Ihe  new  town 
has  ainiiially  four  largo  fairs;  to  one  of  which  goods  to 
the  viiliie  of  upwards  of  2,(K;0,flO(l  roubles  are  fre- 
quently briinght.  (Foisart  Kniterlh.  Runland ;  SchnitX' 
'  Irr  I  I  nail,  Tiai'.  in  llussia.) 

I      TUAM,  an  Inland  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  ro. 

Galway,  on  a  small  river,  l.'im,  K.  Loiigh  Corrib,  and 

'  Km  in,  W.  by  N,   Dublin,     Pop.  In   1831,  C,8N3.     This 

I  town  has  greatly  Improved,  and  increased  In  pop,  during 

the  last  '20  years.     Several  new  buildings  are  in  progress. 

1  The  principal  streets  diverge  from  the  maiket-pli.ce,  in 

the  centre  of  the  town  ;  and  some  of  them  have  latterly 

;  lieen  widened  and  much  Improved.    Still,  however,  much 

squalid  poverty   is   to    be    found   in   the  town  and  its 

wretched  outlets.     It  Is  of  considerable  Importance  In  an 

ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  having  been  till  receniiy  the 

seat  of  a  Protestant,  as  It  still  Is  of  a  Catholic  arehbishnp. 

Hut,  In  18,19,  (in  the  demise  of  the  late  Protestant  |irelate, 

the  see  was  reduced  from  an  archbishopric  to  a  bishopric, 

siifflragau  to   Armagh,     The   Protestant  cathedral   Is  a 

•mall  jilain  building;  but  the  Itinn.  Cuth,  tathedral  Is  a 

splendid  struiliire,  and  Is,  Indeed,  by  far  the  finest  iifthn 

modern  Koiii  Catn.  churches  in  Iridand.     Here,  also,  is 

the  Kom,  Cat);   collei;e  of  St,  .larlalh,  foundiil  In  1814, 

'  usually  attend' (I  by  about  140  pupils.     It  has  also  a  niin- 

'  nery,  a  didi  es.ni  selionl,  and  other  public  schools,  a  court- 

lioiise  and  gaol,  barracks,  dispensary,  Ac,     The  town 

i  comprises  the  pal.U'e  and  handxinie  demesne  of  the  Pro- 

I  lettant  bishop.      Tiiam   sent  2  menu,  to  the   Irish    H. 

'  of  ('.  down  to  the  Union,  wiien  it  was  disfranchised. 

(ieni'ral  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year, and  |ietlvsetsl>ini 

on  WiMnesdays :  It  is  a  conslabnlary  statlnn.    The  maiiii- 

!  factiin  of  coarse  linens  and  b.illier  Is  carried  on  to  somo 

extent ;  and  It  has  a  brewery  and  lldiir-inllls,  and  a  weekly 

and   Satiirdavst 
^.    Post-dfllco 
ranches  nt  the 
agrleultural  and  national  banks  were  opened  In  18,3.1  and 
1830, 

It  Is  wiirthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  Tuani 
has  been  for  a  leiiglheneil  period  llie  seat  of  n  Priitpstant 
nicliblsliop,  with  a  large  revenue  at  his  disposal,  there 
were,  in  1834,  only  4'28  Individuals  In  (he  pur,  llial  be< 


cxteni ;  aiiii  ii  nas  a  ur(>wery  kiki  iKinr-iiiiiis, 
iiewspaiier.  Markets  on  Wednesdavs  am 
lairs,  May  10.,  ,liily  4.,  Oct.  2",  and  iVc.  1'^ 
reviinie  III   18;(0,  81(i/  ;  in    18,lii.  |1I72/.     Mr 
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longed  to  the  Kstablished  Church,  whercns  the  Catholic 
pop.  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  14,811  !  The  country 
round  Tiiain  is  flat,  badly  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry 
»  poor  and  depressed  in  tlie  extreme.  ( Municipal  Boundary 
Seport ;  Fraser's  Oniric  to  Ireland,  tjc.) 

TUBINGEN,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem- 
burg,  circ.  Sohwartzwald  on  tiie  Neckar,  17  m.  S.S.W. 
Stutlgard.  Pop.,  in  183S,  7,250.  It  is  old  and  irregu. 
larly  built :  its  prini'ipal  ediUce  is  the  castle,  formerly  tlio 
Btrimgliold  of  the  I'falzgraves  of  Tubingen,  but  now  ap- 
propriated to  tiie  university  of  Wirtemberg.  This  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1177  ;  and  the  famous  relormcrs, 
Mclaiicthon  and  Kauchlin,  were  among  its  earliest  pro- 
fessors :  it  has  both  a  Koin.  Catliolic  and  a  Protestant 
theological  faculty.  In  \Wif),  it  was  attended  by  734 
students  ;  of  whom  28!)  attended  divinity,  82  law,  Kili  me- 
dicine and  surgery,  and  181  philosophy,  &'C.  About  I(JU 
students  were  sulyects  of  other  German  states,  (Joiirn. 
of  Educ,  vol.  ix.)  Tliis  university  has  an  observatory, 
biitanic  garden,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  \r!., 
and  a  library.  The  chief  support  of  tlie  inhabs.  of  Tii. 
biiigen  is  derived  from  the  retail  suppiv  of  this  and  the 
other  public  schools  ;  but  they  have  aUo  a  few  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  gunpowder,  &c.  (Ikrghaus ;  ilcm- 
viin^cr  licschriehunfi  von  IVUrtcmh.) 

Tl'CUMAN,  the  cap.  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  S.  American  confederacy  of  La  I'lata,  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  a  tributary  of  tlio  Aledinas,  and  on  the  high 
road  between  Iluenos  Avres  and  I'otosi,  about  31.5  m. 
N.N.VV.  Cordova  ;  lat.  a!"  49'  S.,  long.  M^  5.V  W.  Pop, 
I'stimalpd  at  I2,(KI0.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents, 
n  Jesuit's  college,  &c, ;  but  the  inliabs,  penrrally,  from 
their  remote  inland  position,  appear  to  have  made  little 
progress  in  science,  or  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Their 
principal  trade  is  in  oxen  and  mules.  Tucuman  was 
founded  in  IGtt.'i,  It  Is  memorable  in  history  as  tiie  place 
at  wliicli  the  declaration  of  the  inde|)endence  ol  the 
Plata  provs.  was  tlrst  promulgated,  and  wlicrc  their  first 
congress  was  held  in  Isifi.    (Diet.  Ovog) 

'l'\'l'>V.l,.\  (an.  Tuteta),  a  city  of  .Spain,  prov.  Navarre, 
in  which  it  liolds  tlie  second  rank  on  the  Kbro,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Queilos,  and  near  the  commencement  of 
the  great  canal  of  Vagon,  50  in.  N.W.  Sarragossa.  Pop. 
N. I.Mi  (jUnlnno).  The  I^bro  is  here  crossed  by  a  noble 
bridge,  of  uncertain  origin,  400  .Spanisli  (or  nearly  as 
many  Kngiish)  yards  in  li>ngtli,  and  iiavlng  17  arciies, 
Tudela  «i'<  formerly  fortilied,  but  notliiiig  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls,  except  the  gates,  or  of  its  citadel  more 
than  one  tower.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
flirty ;  its  houses  lolty,  and  mostly  of  brick  :  tliere  arc 
many  private  and  some  public  fountains,  and  llie  re- 
mains, in  several  places,  of  baths,  cunstructeil  by  the 
Moors.  Along  thi'  river  are  some  shaded  public  walks. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  in  wliicli  lllaiiche,  of  Castile, 
the  queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel  was  buried,  many  other 
chnrtlies  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  orplian  asylum, 
workliouse,  prison,  society  of  pohllc  good,  Latin  and 
medical  scliools,  &c.  Its  itihahs.  miinutactiirc  coarse 
wooili-iis.  Iiair  l^abrirs,  soap,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  trade  in  oil,  Hour,  and  wine,  esteemed  (he  best 
in  the  prov,  Tudi'la  has  two  lartie  annual  lair.* ;  one 
from  Itt  to  21st  March,  and  tlie  other  from  22il  July  to 
loth  Aug.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  distiilguislieil 
cliaraelers,  including,  amongst  others,  the  .lewlsli  tra- 
veller of  the  I2ih  century,  the  ral.bi  lli'iijaiiiin  Den 
Jiinali.  c'linmonly  called  llenjaiiiiii  of  Tudela.  !)n  Ihi^ 
2:1(1  of  Niiv,,  IMM,  a  I-'reiicb  army,  under  M,irshal  l.asiiea, 
completely  defeated,  in  llie  vicinity  of  this  town,  a 
greatly  siip'rinr  Spanisli  force  under  Castaries,  'I'lie 
latter  lost  about  n,(niii  men,  kilhil,  woiiinled,  and  pri- 
•onert,  and  were  ronipli'tely  dispersed.  (Miflanoj 
Sniiicr't  I'tninsutiir  iWir,  I.  4i:(i,) 

TVKll,  a  gov,  of  Kiiropeaii  HiissIa,  between  tlie  ffith 
and  .VHli  degs  of  N.  lat.,  anil  the  .I'Jd  and  Mxtli  df  K. 
long.  \  having  N,  NnvgoriKi,  K.  .laroKJivl  and  Vlailimir, 
S.  nliiscow  anil  Smolensk",  and  W.  I'skof.  Area  esti- 
mateii  at  2:i.HiKi  sq.  in.  l'o|  .  in  |m;|'4.  1.2<.)7.'.iiKi.  Tlie 
siirlace  of  this  giiveriinienl  is  gi  iierally  more  elevated 
lliaii  that  of  oth(*r  pait<  iii  {''.iircpean  Itiis^la  ;  and  several 
large  rivers,  as  llie  \\  cilg.i,  I  vertAa,  Mologa,  Mediie. 
vilna.  Ac,  rise  within  its  liniils.  In  its  \V.  part  are 
•everai  lalies.  The  \\  iilga  lias  ll<  smirce  in  llie  lake  of 
Melighiir,  and  alterwards  traverses  the  gdveriiiiiiiit  In 
nearly  Its  wlinie  lengtli  from  W,  to  I'.  Theiliiiiate  Is 
severe,  and  the  snil  is  but  iiidifl'erenlly  fertile.  The 
harvests  are  preeartous,  and  scarcely  ever  produce  mure 
thin  siirtlehnl  lor  hnine  coniuinptmn,  A  goini  deal  iil 
hemp  'Uiii  llax.  nllli  lii'ans.  Acarr  grown  ;  lint  lew  kind.* 
(if  fruit  siiceeed.  The  lurests  are  cMeinlve,  paitii  iilm  Iv 
In  the  N.  1  and  about  :iUi.li<)il  ile(  l.ilines  (if  forest  l.iiid 
iielong  to  the  crown.  Mannfiictnresof  little conseipienee, 
but  liK  reaiing  :  those  id  dyeing  materials  and  spiritinxis 
liquors  are  llie  principal  ;  and  there  are  olheis  of  bricks, 
gl.iss  ware,  rones,  leather,  Hiiollen  ( ixths,  Ac.  This 
goveriimeiil  Is.  iiowcrer.  distiiigiilslied  fur  its  ciiii.merclal 
Hctlvlly  :  mid  the  capital  of  its  mer(  bants  has  Ihimi  isII- 
inMed  at  17  inllliuu  ruublet.    The  tmde  centres  mostly 


TULA, 

in  Tver,  the  cnp.,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  Vischnij-Vo. 
lotschok  Canal,  which  establishes  a  water  communication 
tietween  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas.  The  district  of  the 
government  traversed  by  this  canal  is  inliabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Careliaiis,  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  German  colony  - 
hut  the  pop,  is  mostly  Uussian,  of  the  Greek  church.  Thjg 
government  is  divided  into  12  districts;  chief  towns 
Tver,  tiiecip.,  Torshok,  lljef  and  Bejetsk.  ' 

TvEu,  a  town  of  li^uropean  Kussia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  briiigo 
.ViOft.  in  length,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Tvcrtzaand 
Tmaka,  and  on  tlie  high  road  between  Moscow  and 
Pi^tersburg ;  90  m.  N.W.  the  former  ;  lat.  Sfio  51/44/.  »j 
long.  3f>o  !)7'3f)"  U.  Pop,  In  1830,  about  2n,000.  \n\i.'. 
spect  of  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  buildings,  Tver 
ranks  next  to  the  two  Itussian  capitals  ;  but  wants  their 
bustle  and  animation.  It  is  divided  by  tlic  several  rivers 
into  the  town  proper,  suburlis,  and  citadel.  The  last,  sur. 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  eartli,  comprises  the  governor's 
residence,  an  imperial  palace,  the  cathedral,  aiKl  semi- 
nary  ;  and  its  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  give  it,  at  a 
distance,  an  imposing  appearance.  The  cathedral' is  a 
square  edilice,  witli  a  lofty  spire,  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
copper  dome,  and  surrounded,  lower  down,  by  four  siiniLnr 
domes.  The  seminary,  founded  in  I7'27,  for  the  iiistruc. 
tion  of  700  pupils  in  the  sciences  and  ancient  languages' 
is  established  in  a  convent  built  in  the  13th  century! 
There  are  numerous  churches,  government  buildings 
barracks,  inns,  a  theatre,  &c  ,  and  si'vcr.il  public  pininc- 
nades,  planted  with  trees.  Tver  owes  its  present  rei>u. 
larityand  beauty  to  a  lire  which  almost  totally  destroynl 
it  in  I7'>3  ;  after  whicii  the  Empress  Catherine  oideroil 
it  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  uniform  plan.  Some  houses , ire  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood  ;  and  the  paviiiL' 
is  mostly  of  the  same  material.  Captain  Ciielirane 
states  that  an  impost  is  levied  upon  every  liorse  tlwt 
passes  the  gates,  expressly  to  pave  the  streets.  (Mud. 
Trnv.,  xvii.  114,) 

Tver  is  a  pi.ace  of  considerable  tr.ade,  a  large  part  of  its 
pop.  being  nieri'hants,  or  engaged  in  tiie  navigatiiin  of  tiie 
Wolga.  It  is  ail  eiitrepiit  for  corn  from  the  S.  desiiiici! 
for  Petersburg,  and  for  gomls  conveyed  overlaml  to  and 
from  Kiga.  It  is  of  considerahle  antiquity,  having  Iicimi 
the  cap.  of  a  principality  as  early  as  the  midi.le  of  thu 
13th  century.  It  has  fre(pientlv  siifTered  fron'  th.-'  plaKuc, 
and  been  taken  by  both  the  'I'artars  and  Poles ;  hut  it 
h.'is  reinained,  with  little  interruption,  attache.i  to  the 
dom.  of  the  Ilussians  since  14'JO.  (Scltniliter ;  I'ossarl  ■ 
Moil.  rrnif.,SjC.)  ' 

TULA,  a  government  of  European   Kussia,  prinii. 
pally  between  the  .53d  and  .Vith  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  tin. 
3(ith  and  3'.lth  of  V,.  long.,   liaving   N.  the  government 
of    Moscow,   E.    that    of    Itiaziui,   .S.    Orloll',    ami    \V. 
Kaluga.     Lengtli,  aliout  1,30  m.;  average  breadth,  almnt 
85  m.     Area  estimated  at   ll.'ilNI  sq.  in.     Pop,  in  18.'|s, 
1,1 13. .Mill,  this  being  one  of  the  most  nopnioiis   of  tlu' 
Itussian  governments.     It  slopes  generally  to  the  N.  nml 
E.,  in  wliich  direction  tlie  Oka  flows,  forming  its  N.W, 
and  N.  boundary.     The  Don  rises  in  this  guvernnu'iit. 
The  surlace  is  an  nndiilating  plain,  and,  though  nut  nry 
fertile.  It  produces  a  good  deid  of  corn,  witli  heiins.  tur- 
nips, mustard,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  othiT 
vegetables.     The  peasants,  almost  everywlieri>,  have  ([;ir- 
dens  ill  which  they  grow   Irult,  &c. ;  the  climate  Inini; 
tolerably  mild  and  lieallhv.     In    18'Jll,  there  were  em- 
mated  to  he  about  3(KI,(H10liead  of  cattle.  3fil),(MI0  linrii,, 
and  upwards  of  I  (IIKI.OOO  sheep  in  Tula.  Iron  is  aliiiiiiiaiii. 
and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  cap.  iron  mines  exleiul 
over  an  area  of  Id  si|.  m,  ;  Imt  tlie  metal  is  of  iiilirior 
quality,  and  iron  is  one  of  the  diief  imiiorts  iiiln  thi' 
government,     A    had  sort  of  coal    li.is,  also,  been  ii'i-i 
with  (  but  wood  and  charcoal  continue  to  lie  the  (iriii. 
rlpnl     fuel    used    in    the    forges    and    other    lartiiriis 
Forests  cover  idioiit  l-fiih  part  of  the  surface.    Dr.  I.i.ill 
•ays  that,  S,  of   Tula,  there  is  not  so  profuse  a  Uiiste  nl 
tiniher  in  tlie  (iiiistructioii  of  the  |<i  iisaiits'  Iiihims  ,'ii 
nearer  Petersburg.     Indeed,  some  of  tlie  houses  ari>  nnt 
I  built  in  tlie   usual   way  witli  Iriniks  of  tries  ni'irtiml 
!  tngeilier  at  the  corners,  but  consist  of  watlleil  uiikrr- 
I  work.     Tlie  ilivellliigs,  or  rather  the  lulls,  of  lli.'  |iii. 
sants,  wliieii   range   along   both   shies  of  the  re.iil,  ari' 
more  paltry  in    tlieir   appearance,  .iiid  more  siinplf  Iti 
I  their  struetiire  than  those  helueeii  the  capitals,    Iiiilinl, 
i  tliey  gradually  become  more  miserable  as  »e  prniwi  s 
.  till  we  come  to  regions  uheie  stone  aboiinds,     (  Y'lni'.  i. 
.'il-2.)    I'xiept  III  the  ea|iitiil  there  are  liardlT  any  niiiiiu. 
\  faetiiriiig  clahlishineKts  other  tii.'in  tanneries,  tni  iirrif, 
(  and  distilleries,  the  last  two  iM'liig  011  a  very  e\t.iMH' 

'  siale,     Tl xports  1  oiisiit  priiici|iallv  of  corn,  liiii'|i, 

and  flax,  «ith  ciillerv.  jewellery.  Iiardware.  >te  ,  Innii 
Tula  ;  tlie  latter,  with  llrelef,  being  tlie  chief  >iMt  uf 
commerce.  In  this  gnveninieiit  Is  tlie  canal  of  Ivsiml. 
uniting  the  (»ka  with  the  Don,  exc.ivafed  by  the  S»i.|i>h 
iirisoiiers  in  llusiia  early  In  the  INtli  ceiifiiry.  I'liliiliii 
fieeii  a  siqiarate  goycriimeiit  siiiee  I7',i'>:  it  li  ilivlilnl 
into  U  diitriets;  chief  toiviia,  Tula  llie  cafi.,  Ilrilif. 
Veucf,  and  Uduicf.     Its  Inliabs,  are  nearly  uli  ItuMtanii 
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with  sr.me  German  colonists.    In  respect  of  publicin. 


TUNBRIDGE.  815 

town.    It  has  also  a  par.  church,  a  large  Rom.  Cath. 


,,  "pHon  Tula  Is  suborillnate  to  the  university  of  Mos-  ,  chapel,  a  Quaker  and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses, 
cow  :  in  183'''.  1.^76  children  were  attending  tlie  public  j  some  large  public  schools,  a  market-! 


r,  (lOO     (I'ossarl,  S27.)    This  town,  the  "  Sheftield  and 
Hi'rmlngham  "  of  Uussla,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
\a  tlie  empire.    Clarke  «av8  that,  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
i-iuce  it  has  an  imposing  appearance.    A  very  handsome 
■,'■ ,,,.,.'(,    with  white  columns,  appears  above  tlie  town, 
which  occupies  an  extensive  vale,  and  is  filled  with  spires 
and  domes.     The  entrance*  on  both  the  N.  and  S.  sides, 
are  through  triumphal  arclies,  made  of  wood  painted  to 
imitate  marble.  ( Trau.  1.  'i\M.)     It  is  divided  Into  several 
miarters,  the  communication  between  them  being  kept 
nil' by  a  number  of  woodiMi  and  stone  bridges  ;  and  there 
■ire  several  suburbs.     There   are    2  convents    and  VG 
cliiirches  in  Tula,  all  of  stone  ;  but  the  ediliccs  wliich 
tliiclly  attract  the  stranger's  attention,  are  the  gun-ma- 
nuf  ictory,  the  gymnasium  for  the  government ;  Alexan- 
der's school,  opened  in  1H(12  for  the  education  of  youth, 
at  tlie  expense  of  tlio  nobility  \  the  foundling  hospital,  a 
bnncli  of  that  of  Moscow;   the  house  of  correction, 
iirison,   arsenal,  theatre,  postinoi  dvt»;  or  building  for 
i!-e  preservation  and  sale  of  merchandise,  &c.   Tiio  shops 
iii  the  latter  present  more  activity  and  industry  than 
uro  iifiially  met  with  In  Uussian  towns,  and  some  of  the 
iiuTcnants  are  reputed  rich.     There  is  a  continual  mix- 
ture of  wood  and  stone  houses;  but  some  streets  are 
lined  on  both  sidcs-with  stone  cdiOces,  many  of  wliicli 
are  massive  and  in  good  taste.    (Clarke ;  Lyall ;  SjC.) 

The  musket  mauufactoiy,  though  commenced  at  an 
e.-irlicr  period.  Is  indebted  fur  its  origln.M  Importance  to 
I'eler  tlie  (ireat.  It  was  remodelled  and  Improved  by 
t'lllierlno  1 1,  in  178.'i ;  but  its  present  excellence  is  mainly 
uwin"  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Birmingiiam,  invited  into  Hussia 
in  wa.  About  7,000  men  and  0,600  women  are  employed 
ill  this  factory,  liesides  3,.')00  hands  in  subsidiary  occu. 
Mtious  Aliout  70,000  muskets  and  50,000  swords  are  said 
id  be  annually  made  here,  exclusive  of  great  numbers 
of  carbines,  pistols,  b.iyonet8,  pikes,  &c.  The  n.etal 
employed  comes  wholly  from  Siberia,  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  workmen  In  the  giin-lactory 
eMj.iv  peculiar  immunities  and  privileges ;  they  form  a 
B.prrate  Imdy,  and  have  their  judges  selecteil  from  among 
tlii'iiisi'lves.  They  are  divided  Into  live  trades;  barrel- 
iiiukcrs,  lock-miikers,  stock-makers,  furnisliing-makers, 
mi\  makers  of  small  arms.  The  arms  made  at  this  fac- 
tory have  been  ridiculously  depreciated  by  some  travel- 
lers, and  as  extravagantly  extolled  by  others.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Uiisslan  armies  speedily  shewed  the  entire 


wortlilessness  of  the  statements  made  by  Clarke  as  to 
llic  badness  of  the  Tula  muskets;  and,  in  point  of 
fiot  tliciUHli  they  want  the  neatness  and  finish  of  tlie 
musliets  of  llirmingham,  they  are  of  very  good  quality. 
Sonii',  nlsti,  of  tiie  lire  arms  and  iwords  made  here  arc 
very  liiglily  (inished ;  but  these  arc  comparatively  liigli 
iiriicd.  Among  the  otiier  fabrics  of  Tula  ar.^  mathema- 
lioal  and  iihysical  instruments,  jewellery,  and  platlna 
wares,  with  silk  and  hat  fabrics,  tanneries,  &c.  'I'lie 
town  Is  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  with  antho. 
rity  extending  over  the  goveriunents  of  Tula,  Tanibof, 
Itifisan,  Orliil,  Voroneje,  and  sometimes  Kaluga. 

.Aiu'ient  Tula,  wliicli  existed  in  tile  12tli  century,  did 
not  (lecupy  tlie  site  of  the  modern  town,  tliougli  It  was 
on  the  I'pa,  at  no  great  distance.  The  present  city  was 
foiuuied  in  I'lOO,  by  Vassili-lvanovich,  who  fortllied  it 
Willi  a  stone  and  brick  wall,  4c.  Us  defences,  however, 
»,re  insnlHcient  to  prevent  Its  being  frequently  plnn- 
(U'li.l  liy  the  Tartars,  It  being  on  I  lie  high  road  to  Mos- 
co«  lidin  the  Crimea.  It  ba.s  orteii  sulVered  severely 
from  lire;  the  last  visitation  liiliig  in  Mil.  (Sclinitxin- ; 
Vussait;  ilitrWt  Tniv.  i  ;  I.yitU'i  Trav.  in  lluasia ; 
il,iil,rii  Tim:  xv.)  ,.    ,      , 

TUI.I.AMOHK,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  I.ein- 
iter,  Kliu''8  CO.,  of  which  It  Is  now  the  ea|i.,  on  the  I'nl- 
l.miore  river,  lin  allliient  of  tlie  Urosna.  and  on  I  lie  line  of 
thi'drand  Canal,  in  tlio  centre  of  the  llog  of  Allen,  4'.l  m. 
W.  liyS.  Dublin.  I'op.  in  lisai,  (i,;iri.  In  coiiseouence 
(if  its'  adv.nilageoiis  position  on  the  (iraiul  Canal,  this 
lowu,  whiili  in  1700  was  an  obscure  village,  lias  risen  to 
be  llie  priiiclpil  town  of  the  co.  The  streets  are  wide 
ami  regular,  and  tlie  shops  and  private  dwellings  are  most 
ie.|Hrliilile.  Ill  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  p.issage-boats 
between  Dnlilin  and  llailinasloe  anil  l.tnieriek,  wliicli  all 
l.iiHli  here,  it  lias  a  daily  coninmnlcatlon  with  Dublin, by 
nuimi  of  llie  swift  Iron  boats  lately  eslablisheil  on  the 


house,  barracks,  and 
It  U  a  constabulary  st.ation,  has  3  breweries, 

s  are  made 

Saturdays ; 

ofliee    re- 

of  the  Bank 

of  Ireland  was  opened  here  in  1H36.    Adjoining  the  town 

is  Ch,irleviile  Forest,  the  scat  of  its  noble  proprietor,  the 

Karl  of  Charleville,  to  whose  liberality  and  muniileence 

the  town  is  greatly  indebted.    The  pleasure-grounds  are 

open  to  the  iuliabs. 

TULLK,  a  town  of  France,  dep  Correze,  of  which  It 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Correze,  7'i  m.  S.W.  Clermont.  Pop., 
in  1831),  ex.  comm.,  7,2H.i;  or  inc.  comm.,  9,700.  It 
sttinds  partly  on  the  steep  declivities  on  eitlier  side  the 
river,  and  partly  on  the  narrow  space  of  ground  between. 
"  It  is  small,  and  its  buildings  are  old  and  unprepos- 
sessing ;  but  it  has  a  pleasant  promenade  on  the  river's 
bank,  good  quays,  many  bridges,  a  church  in  a  scmi- 
Ciotliie,  semi.  Carlovingian  style,  a  well-planned  court 
of  justice,  some  large  buildings  appropriated  to  a 
royal  manufactory  of  tire-arms,  carried  on  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale,  a  we'l  kept  hospital,  gendarmerie  bar- 
racks, a  departmental  prison,  college,  seminary,  theatre, 
and  public  library  of  '2,000  vols.  Its  inhabs.  appear  to 
have  a  decided  taste  for  embellishment,  and  the  town  is 
expected  thereby  to  manifest  marked  improvement  in  a 
few  years,  it  has  several  mansions  ornamented  with 
(iotliie  and  other  sculptures,  testifving  the  opulence  of 
its  ancient  families.  One  house  in  particular,  In  the 
principal  square,  called  tlic  Maisoii  Saf-f,  and  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  has  its  front  decor:ited  with 
arabesques  in  pood  taste,  and  of  superior  execuUon. 
The  cemetery  of  Tulle  is  in  a  remarkable  situation,  on 
an  isolated  hill,  commanding  the  town,  on  which  also  Is 
a  lofty  square  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Uomans,  which  has  long  served  for  a  prison."  (Hugo, 
and  Guide  du  I'oyageur. ) 

Tulle  has  tribunals  of  origin.al  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  Bcliool  of  geometry,  &c.,  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures  of  wax  candles,  oil,  nails,  and 
hardware,  p.aper  and  leather ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  though  tiie  linen  fabric  called  Tulle,  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  this  town,  it  is  no  longer  pro- 
duced either  here  or  in  the  neiglibourbood.  It  has  I'i 
fairs  a  year,  one  of  which  lasting  tlie  3  first  days  of  June, 
is  a  gre.it  mart  for  horses.  The  principal  races  witiiin  a 
circle  of  several  deps.  are  held  nea,'  1  ulle.  This  town 
is  supposed  to  be  not  older  than  the  7lh  century;  but 
about  3  in.  nortliward  are  the  ruins  of  Tintignac,  pro- 
bably the  liatinsliim  of  I'tolemy,  exhibiting  traces  of 
a  large  amphitlieatre,  and  of  other  extensive  cdillces, 
{llugo,  art.  Ciirrrze ;  Diet,  (leiig.) 

TUNUKIDGi:,  or  TONUKIDGE,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford,  hund. 
"I'niibridge,  on  the  Medway, 'i7m.  S.E.  London.  Area 
of  i-irlsh,  14,730  acres.  I'opul.ilion,  In  1831,  10,380. 
The  town  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  strong 
fortress  erected  In  the  1  Itli  century,  of  which  the  entrance 


still  remain.     It  consists  principally  of  one  long,  wide, 
and  pretty  well  built  street,  paveil,  liglited,  and  very 
clean.     The  public  buildings  include  the  cliiircli.  gram- 
mar-school, town-hall,  and  market-home.  Several  bridgei 
cross  the  Medway,  which  is  here  divided  into  dlll'erent 
streams,  the  principal  being  erected  in  177.'>.  from  a  de. 
sign  by  Mr.  Milne,  architect  of  Itlackfriars-brldge,  Lon- 
don.    Tlie  living,  a  valualile  rectory.  In  the  gilt  of — 
Deacon,  Ks(|.,  Is  worth  703/.  a  year,  nctt.     There  aro 
several  dissenting  chapels.  The  grammar-school,  founded 
111  l.")'"  I,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  a  native  of  the  town  Is  under 
tlie  government  of  the  Skinner's  Company,  and  bus  one 
exlubitlon  to  either  university,  of  18/.,  two  of  12/.,  six  of 
10/ ,  and  several  to  a  less  amount ;  besides  wliich,  3iiti/. 
is  paid  for  master's  salary,  ie  ,  leaving  a  considerable 
aiiiuial  surplus.     At  present  there  are  about  4."i  scholars 
on  the  foundation,     lloline's  school  at  Soiitli'iiorough,  at 
which  fill  children  .tretauglit  the  rudiments  of  instruction, 
has  an  tncouie  of  lOH/.   a  year  ;  and  there  are  several 
niMior  estidillshiiuiils  lor  education,  liesides  various  otlier 
endowments  for  the  benelit  of  the  poor,  animintiiig  alto- 
getlier  to  upwards  of  .'ill/,  a  year.    {I'liil.  Hr/is.)     It  has 
a  market  on  Kriday,  and  four  aiiuuni  fairs.      The  gram- 
;  mar-schoiil  has  had   some  very  (listingul.ihed   masters, 
I  among  whom  may  be  specilieil  the  learned   Vlcesimus 
'  Knox,  D.D.,  author  of  Miiriil  iiml  l.iliriiiii  I'.ssiiyi,  a 
;  treatise  on   l.iheriil  hduiiiliaii,  and  various  other  po- 

.  ,,,„  ,,, .,..,.,  „ I  pnlar    uid  exceedingly  useful  works.     Dr.   Knox  suc- 

r:in:d.    Large  qiiaiililles  of  com  and  oth.T  articles  of    eeeded  ills  lather  as  master  ..f  the  school  In  1778  j  and 
l.riivl.loii  are  shipped   here  lor  the  melropolU.     In  con-  ^  liavjug  held  the  slliiallon  lor  :U  years,  or  till  18^^ 


nequenee  of  its  increasing  site  and  linporlauce,  the  aisiies 
luul  cither  CO,  liuslness  were  transferred  thither  in  183.1, 

frmii  I'hlllpstown.    Tlie  principal  piilille  buildings  are  the         .    ^      .  .  

.oiirl-hmisu  mid  gaol,  on  the  liidlatliig  plan,  whicli  stand     i.artly  n  this  par.  and  partly  In  tims,  of  Siedhurst  and 
loiilinuous,  on  •raised  platform,  at  the  W.  end  of  the     Vruiit  hi  Sussex,  Iwingabout  .un.  S.  lunbrldg".    Ucou- 


In  Ills  turn,  succerdid  liy  his  son.     The  doctor  died  at 
TunbrUlgeln  1H2I. 

The   favoiirlle   watering-place,  Tiinhridge   \\ell« 


il 
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itfsts  of  sevprni  difTerent  dWiaions,  as  Mounts  Ephraim, 
Sion,  and  Plcaannt,  anil  the  Welli;,  the  piiinp  and  iissem- 
bljr-rooma,  piihlic  paradei,  chapel  or  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Hcc.  being  In  the  latter.  The  springs,  which  were 
first  discovered  in  tlic  reign  nf  James  I.,  soon  attracted 
t>iB  notice  nf  the  fashionable  world.  Henrietta  Maria, 
(|ueen  of  Cliarles  I.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  wells  :  but  there 
being  at  that  period  no  houses  nearer  than  Tunbridge, 
and  tliosc  not  particularly  suitable  for  such  a  guest,  her 
miOesty  and  her  suite  lodged  in  tents  pitched  on  Bishop's 
Down  !  The  wells  were  also  visltc<l  by  Catherine,  oueen 
of  Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. The  water  Is  a  clialybeatc,  with  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  I'ouhon 
spring  at  Spa  in  Belgium.  Tunbridge  Wells  resembles 
Spa  in  some  other  particulars ;  as  in  its  manufactures, 
toys,  boxes,  and  turned  wares  being  made  here  in  great 
variety,  and  also  in  its  being  much  less  frequented  now 
than  lormerly  by  the  leaders  of  tlio  haut  ton.  The  season 
for  taking  the  waters  continues  from  May  to  Novcmlwr. 
Tliero  are  races  in  August,  whicli  arc  tolerably  well  at- 
tended. The  clinpel  at  Tunbridge  is  situated  at  tlie  Junc- 
tion of  the  tlirec  parishes  of  Snedluirst,  Tunbridge,  and 
Krant,  and  is  partly  in  each.  The  air  of  this  district  is 
pure  and  salubrious,  and  It,  perhaps,  little  less  cllicacious 
than  the  waters  in  removing  complaints. 

TUNIS  (an.  Zeugitnnia  and  Sixncfum,  the  E.  portion 
of  the  Africa  of  P.  Mela,  with  part  of  Otctulia),  a  king- 
ilom  or  regency  of  N.  Africa,  a  nominal  dependency  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  principally  between  the  33d  and 
:)7th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  9th  and  I  Ith  of  K.  long. ; 
having  S.  K.  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  N'.W.  th.it  of  Algiers, 
S.  and  W.  the  desert,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Mediterranean. 
I^ength  N.  to  S.  about  4U0  m.  Its  area  has  been  roughly 
calculated  at  72,000  sq.  m.  The  pop.  has  been  very  vari- 
ously  estimated  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  m<iy  be  taken  at  about 
2  or  V!)  millions,  of  whom  proliably  from  7,nuO  to  10.000 
may  be  Turks,  about  the  same  number  Christians,  1 12,000 
reneg-idcs,  100.000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  Berbers,  the  Arabs  being  the  most  numerous. 
This  territory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the 
chain  of  Atlas,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the  Hilud- 
tl-Ji'rid,  or  "country  of  dates."  The  S.  part  of  the 
regency  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste,  and  some  other  parts  are 
desert ;  but  many  tracts  are  of  the  liiglicst  fertility,  par- 
tieuiitrly  those  watered  by  the  Mejerdah.  This  river,  the 
liagrarla  of  the  ancients,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
streams,  on  tlic  \V.  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  runs  thence- 
forward generally  N.i:.,  entering  the  Mediterranean 
about  lat.  37'  N.,long.  10°  E.,  a  few  m.  N.  of  the  site  of 
Carthage.  According  to  Shaw,  it  is  "equal  to  the  Isis 
united  with  the  Charwell."  Flowing  through  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  it  becomes  highly  Impregnated  with 
toil :  — 

"  TiirhiduA  nrente*  lento  pede  sulc-it  nrenns 
UaKradV  .Vi/iiu  »uJ.,  I.  vi.  140. 

The  Mejerdah  receives  no  large  triltutary,  nor  is  there 
any  other  considerable  river  in  the  regency.  In  the  .S., 
abbut  40m.  inland,  is  the  Sibhah,  A  remarkable  tract  70 
m.  In  length  N.E.  to  S.W.,  portions  of  which  formed  the 
Palui  I,yl>i<c,  P.  Tn'lonit,  &c.,  of  antiquity.  In  winter, 
It  Is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  ct  2  or  3  ft.,  but  at 
other  times  it  Is  a  dry  plain,  the  surface  being  entirely 
covered  with  a  salt  incrui^tatiim.  Sir  (!.  Temple,  who, 
in  the  dry  season,  spent  seven  hours  in  crossing  the  Ki- 
l)hali,  says  tliat,  on  approaching  it,  "  the  grass  and  bushes 
lierome  gradually  scarcer  :  then  follows  a  tract  of  sand, 
which,  some  way  beyond,  Is  In  parts  covered  with  a  very 
thill  layer  nf  salt ;  this,  as  yon  advance,  liecomes  thicker 
and  more  united  ;  then  we  And  it  in  ncninpact  or  unbroken 
mass  or  slieet,  which  can,  however,  be  penetrated  with  a 
sword  or  other  sliarp  iiistniinent,  and  here  I  found  it  to 
be  11  inches  In  depth  ;  and  tinaliy,  in  the  centre.  It  be- 
comes so  hard,  deep,  and  concentrated,  ns  to  battle  all 
attempts  at  breaking  its  surlnce,  except  with  a  pickaxe. 
The  salt  Is  considerably  weaker  tlian  that  of  tlie  sea,  and 
Is  not  adapted  to  preserving  provliions,  though  its  flavour 
Is  very  agreeable."  (11.  Kid-— |(i.'t.)  About  the  centre  of 
the  lake  are  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tower,  where 
caravans  halt  to  feed  their  ciniels  ;  and  In  several  parts 
are  elevated  plateaus,  forming  isl.imls  In  the  rainy  season, 
the  l.irgest  of  which,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
t.ition  of  date  palms,  is  the  Phin  of  HoriHlolus.  The 
Arabs  liavea  tradition  that  this  inki-  once  ciimmunlcAted 
with  the  se,i  by  means  of  a  river,  but  no  traces  of  such 
rommiiiilcallon  appear  to  exist  at  present.  There  are  no 
other  Inland  lakes  of  consequence,  liiit  several  conslder- 
uble  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  (iiilph  of  lllserta  (an.  Sintii 
llippunfmiis),  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  ,%c.  The  coasts  of 
Tunis  are  greatly  Inilenteil  by  bays,  those  of  Tunis, 
llamamel,  and  the  (iiilpli  of  (iabt-s,  or  Lesser  Syrtis, 
being  the  principal.  The  |irliiclpal  promonlnries  and 
heMiliands  are  the  Dakhul,  a  long  tongue  of  land  termi- 
nating in  Cape  Bon  (an.  Prom.  Mercurii).  the  scene 
nf  several  events  in  the  Mh  book  of  the  .Vneid  ;  Capes 
Herra,  llas-el-ablail,  or  the  white  promontory  (an.  /'. 
VaadHum),  lUi-Zibecb  (an.  /'.  Aiwllinia),  in-.     The 


shores  in  the  V.  arc  frequently  bold,  but  in  the  S  thev 
are  low  and  sandy.  ' 

The/     ■ 


__  of  this  country  hat  been  little  or  not  at 
all  stuaied  ;  nor  have  its  mineral  resources  been  turned 
to  profit  for  many  ages.  Copper  and  lead  were  amnnv 
the  exports  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  these  metals  Willi 
silver,  are  still  to  be  found  In  the  mountains :  there  i« 
also  a  quicksilver  mine  near  Porto  Farina,  but  mininc  !■ 
altogether  neglected.  The  climnle  appears  to  he  less  hot 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  Sir  G.  Temple  s  ivn 
the  average  heat  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  at  Tunis  is  (I30  pJ,. 
and  in  the  year  of  his  visit  the  thermometer  seldom' 
rose  to  96°,  and  never  exceeded  th.it  limit.  From  tho 
I9tb  Dec.  1832  to  the  19th  Jan.  IS33,  it  averaged  ,wi™ 
the  highest  range  during  thi^  period  being  60°,  and  the 
lowest  52°.  Uainy  weather  commences  about  the  end 
of  Oct.,  and  continues,  at  intervals,  till  M.iy.  As  carlv 
as  Jan.  the  surface  is  covered  with  fresh  verdure  ■  and 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  healtliy  al 
well  as  pleasant.  It  is  true  tii.at  the  plague  is  not  imfre 
quent.  and  that  its  ravages  have  been  supposed  to  he  a 
principal  cause  of  the  depopulation  that  is  admitted  tn 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century,  iiut  this 
is  to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  the  sluttishness  of  the 
inhabs.,  and  the  want  of  precautions,  than  to  any  thini; 
unfavourable  in  the  climate.  ° 

The  vegclnliun  Is,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  8,ame  ns  in  the 
adjacent  regency  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  opposite  slmies 
of  Sicily  and  S.  Italy ;  the  olive,  pistachio,  carob,  with 
dates,  melons,  the  lotus,  .tc,  are  common  prodiicts.iThis 
region  was,  in  antiquity,  deservedly  celebrated  for  its 
extraordinary  fertility.  It  exported  large  quantities  nf 
corn  to  Home,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  granaries 
Pliny,  In  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  productivendssiif 
tlic  soil,  assures  us  that  a  plant  of  wheat  (hiticimi) 
■cut  from  it  to  .\ugustus,  had  little  short  of  41)0  stalks ' 
and  another,  sent  to  Nero,  had  340 !  In  antiquity,  iiilccir 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  in  tills  favoured  reeioii 
the  labour  of  the  hnsbandm.in  was  rewarded  by  the  enor- 
mous Increase  of  lOO-fuld  !  Hence,  says  Silius  Italicus:— 
"  — — —  leu  sunt  By/acpa  rordi 
Rura  magis,  cuntum  Cereri  frutii-anlia  ctilmiK." 

Lib.  it.  hn.  ioi. 

And  it  would  still  seem  to  be  endowed  with  lio  same 
wonderfnl  productiveness.  .Sir  G.  Temple  enys,  that 
"  whilst  halting  in  a  Held  of  young  barley  to  lenl  our 
horses  with  its  temjiting  crop,  I  counted  on  one  plant 
07  shoots  or  stalks  ;  and  this  was  not  selected  liy  inc  as 
being  the  largest,  but  .is  the  nearest  to  «  here  I  u'a.s  sit- 
ting." (Excursioru.n.  lOS.)  In  fact,  there  cannot  bo 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  u  doubt,  that  were  Tunis  snh- 
ject  to  an  intelligent  government,  it  would,  at  no  ill.nant 
period,  furnish  large  quantities  of  corn  for  exportatiun. 
At  pi'i'scnt,  iiuiced,  such  is  the  undiminished  fertility  of 
the  soil,  tiiiil  a  surplus  is  raised  fur  exportation  notwith- 
standing the  oppression  and  extortion  to  wliich  thu 
husbandman  must  submit.     The  government  assessor 

f;oes  into  a  Held  while  the  crop  Is  In  e.ar,  and  values 
t  according  to  his  caprice ;  taking  caie,  hawevcr, 
to  be  alwavs  above,  and  never  below  the  maik.  Tin,' 
owner  is  tiien  obliged  to  pay  a  titho  on  this  suppnicj 
value  of  his  future  crop :  though,  when  harvest  time  has 
arrived,  he  finds,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  exceed  l-4lli 

fiart  of  the  sum  at  whicli  it  was  estimated  I  The  same- 
s  tho  case  with  olives,  tlie  principal  resource  uf  the 
country ;  and  these,  moreover,  are  not  allowed  to  bo  [;a. 
tliereil  till  an  order  to  that  effect  has  bei'n  received ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  great  delay  which  olten  taki's 
pl.ice  in  sei^i'ing  it,  tlie  fruit  frequentlj|r  falls  and  rots  on 
the  ground,  lie  owner  not  being  permitted  to  pick  it  up; 
he  is  also  olillged  to  send  hi*  olives,  when  iliiy  h.iii,' 
lliially  Ih'cu  collected,  to  mills  est.'iblished  by  tin'  hqi, 
who  derives  therefrom  a  considerable  prolil.  (Tfiii/il, 
1.  22.^.  2'-'(i.)  We  need  not,  theri'Ibre,  lie  surprisiil  that 
agriculture  should  be  almost  wholly  iieglecleil  anil  ahan- 
doned,  no  one  venturing  to  cultivate  more  groinul  than 
Is  snflicient  to  supply  his  linmeill.ilo  «  ants,  and  to  ruinltii 
the  taxes  to  government.  Wheal,  barley,  sorgho,  niaiio, 
and  millet  arc  the  grains  principally  raised;  in  the  s, 
the  date  tree  supplies  the  Aralis.  not  only  with  Ihiir 
principal  nutriment,  but.  also,  with  their  fiiel,  iiinl  111" 
materials  for  most  of  their  ihnncstic  lurnilnre.  (ntluii 
and  inillgo  have  been  introduced  into  culture  soinewliat 
recently  ;  in  come  parts  salTron,  »  bite  innllierry,  opiMiii, 
*c.,  ate  grown  ;  and  toliacio  is  pretty  general.  The 
sugar  cane  siicceeils  well,  but  no  sugar  is  made.  .Ml  {'m' 
fruits  of  S.  Europe,  as  poniegran.ites,  oraiigi's  niul  li  ■ 
moiis,  Hgs,  jujubes.  Ac.,  and  the  vines  on  the  N.  im-t 
yield  excellent  raisins,  most  of  u  liirli  are  ilrii'd  lor  1  \ 
)iort<illoii ;  liiit  apples  and  pears  degenerate.  ,\mi>i>:; 
other  products  ot  linportanci^  Is  heniiah  {.llhintinh  .Ini. 
hum),  so  much  iiseil  "as  a  d)e  for  laihes'  liaiuU  and 
horses'  legs,"  and  which  Is  a  chief  article  of  tr.nh'  ,\\ 
tiabea.  'i'liis  plant,  where  not  annually  rut,  and  Im'{<i 
low,  grows  to  10  or  12  ft.  in  height,  putting  out  clu-l<  r< 
nf  small  flowers,  having  an  odour  of  cani|ihor.  ( V/m  , 
111.)    The  dye  Is  a  bright  orange,  or  tawiiy  s.illion. 
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The  leaves  are  picked  twice  a  year,  dried  and  powdered, 
and  in  this  state  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  K.  The 
powder,  formed  into  a  paste,  is  applied  to  the  part  re- 
quired, and  then  bandaged  round.  The  plant  is  cut 
level  with  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  been 
picked.  The  liennah,  like  the  date  palm,  requires  to  be 
frequently  watered,  for  which  purpose  the  plantations 
are  divided  into  squares,  and  enclosed  bv  bankf< ;  a  stream 
is  then  admitted  into  them,  and  nilowed  to  flow  for  a  cer- 
tain  time  every  week,  generally  an  hour  a  day,  and  two 
hours  during  the  night,  each  square  being  w.itered  in 
turn.  The  expenses  of  watering  are  defrayed  by  the 
various  occupants,  in  proportion  to  their  number  of 
squares.  (Sitniilc ;  Shaw.)  Tliis  system  of  irrigation 
is  iHjticed  by  Pliny.     ( I.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  22.) 

Horses,  mules,  camels,  and  oxen  arc  used  for  field 
labour,  and,  with  sheep,  are  the  principal  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  breed  of  horses  has  deteriorated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  government  seizing  for  its  use  those  that 
are  most  valuable.  The  cattle  are  small,  but  good,  and 
many  are  sent  to  Malta.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  lino, 
and  all  have  the  l.irgu  fat  tail  which  eliaraeterises  the 
AlVicau  breeds.  The  Merino  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  into  Spain  from  Harbary.  ( Temple, 
i.  in.)  Tlie  lion,  panther,  jackal,  wild  boar,  jerlloa, 
genet,  &c.,  are  among  the  wild  animals.  Most  of  our 
readers  are,  no  doid)t,  aware,  that  the  banks  of  the  lia- 
grada  are  celebrated  in  history  for  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance which  an  enonnous  serpent  (l'2()ft.  in  length),  found 
on  its  banks,  's  said  to  have  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
tiie  Human  army  imder  Hegulus  !  ( I.ir.  Epit.,  lib.  xviii. ; 
AulHsOiiliiis,  lib.  vli.  cap.  3.)  Uut  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  many  apocryphal  statements  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  history  end  fate  of  Itegulus  ;  and 
the  priclium  gratute  iitque  acre  with  the  serpent  does  not 
certainly  seem  to  be  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  story. 
At  all  events,  this  gigantic  brood  of  reptiles  ha=  now 
luckily  disappeared ;  aiul  Sir  CJ.  'I'empic  says  that  the 
largest  of  those  existing  never  exceed  12  ft.  in  length. 
'I'lio  locusts,  which  often  visit  the  country  in  clouds, 
eating  up  "  every  Kreeii  thing,"  are  incomparably  more 
destructive  than  the  reptiles.  Large  quantities  of  line 
coral  are  found  round  the  coasts,  which  are  vi.sited  incou- 
gemience  by  Sicilian  and  Neapolitiin  (ishcrmen. 

yiitniifiietnres  arf^  few  ;  they  comprise  some  silk,  linen, 
and  woiiilen  fabrics,  leather,  &c. ;  but  the  principal  are 
kiiap  and  the  heretli,  or  red  caps  of  Tunis,  so  well  linown 
througiiout  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  soa))- 
wiirks  are  at  Susa.  The  soap  is  of  good  ijuality,  and  the 
soft  especially  is  much  esteemed.  Mttle  is  prepared 
oil  a  speculative  anticipation  oi  a  demand  for  export- 
ation, but  any  i|uantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it 
a  few  months  beforehand.  The  manufacture  of  skull- 
caps is  said  to  have  lunployed  formerly  more  than  ."iO.OdO 
persons,  and  S.iiUO  bales  of  Spanish  wool  were  annually 
usi'd  {Macjiill,  in  Mod.  Trav.)  At  jiresent  it  is  reduced 
to  one  thiril  of  this  extent;  spurious  Imitations  of  the 
'i'uiiis  cans  having  been  made  in  .Marseilles  and  Lei;- 
honi.  The  dye  employed  lor  the  caps  is  the  kernn'S 
cliielly  ;  the  process  of  dyeing  is  conducted  mostly  at 
/aKbwan,  an  inland  town,  the  water  of  which  gives  great 
brilliancy  and  permanency  to  the  colours.  Previously  to 
111!  ir  being  dyinl,  the  caps  are  boiled  for  a  whole  day  in 
alum-water.  The  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  regency, 
principally  at  Jerlia.  is  thin,  resembling  soft  serge.  Mo- 
niico  leather  is  made  iu  consideralile  quantities,  and 
(Ivid  skins  are  articles  of  extensive  exnort.  Though  co- 
rliiiieal  l.s  used  ill  dyeing,  and  the  prickly  pear  grows  most 
luxurianlly  Iu  Tunis,  no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to 
liitroiluce  the  insect  into  the  coiuilry. 

Timte.  —None  of  tlio  Ilarbary  states  Is  so  .,(■11  situ- 
.ntcil  as  Tunis  for  an  extensive  commerce,  particularly 
with  I'.urope.  Three  caravans  come  annually  from 
till'  iiilerior  of  Alricu,  bringing  slaves  senna,  ostrleh 
li'illiers,  gold-dust,  gum.  ivory,  Jve.  j  ami  t:iku  back 
uiiiilliMi  cloths,  musliii,  li'ien  and  silk  I'abrics,  red  leather, 
spices,  tire-.irnis,  gunpowder,  iVe.  Other  caravans  come 
iKini  Coustantiiiopie  with  virgin  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  which  they  exchange  for  cloth,  muslin,  Tunis 
iiiuitli's, linen, raw  and  nianufaclurcd  silks,  colonial  pro- 
iliirc.  essences,  itc.  According  to  a  statement  by  the 
Ticiic'li  (oMsul,  the  value  of  the  dill'ereiit  articles  of  ex- 
port Iroiii  Tunis  may  bo  estimated  as  under :  — 
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1  he  Imports  are  woollen  goods,  from  France  anti  Eng- 
land ;  cottons  and  linens,  from  the  latter  and  Germany ; 
with  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  tin,  le.ad,  and  iron,  silk,  wool, 
wine,  &c.  The  government  monopolises  the  trade  in 
many  articles  ;  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions, 
whlcli  it  farms  out  to  various  individaais. 

The  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hey,  who  rules 
with  despotic  power :  lie  receives  the  caftan,  with  tlie 
dignity  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  from  the  sultan,  but  is 
not  otherwise  in  any  way  dependent  on  Turkey.  The 
divan  is  composed  of  ,17  mems.,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote 
ill  council ;  but  this  body  has  only  a  nominal  authority. 
The  revenu;  s  of  the  bey  liavn  been  estimated  at  24,000,000 
piastres,  or  upwards  of  1  ..lOO.OOO/.  a  year;  though  at 
present  that  derived  from  regular  sources  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  one  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  Its  principal 
sources  are  the  customs,  which  are  farmed  every  year  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  the  tithes  upon  the  cultivation  of 
olives,  corn,  and  other  products  ;  the  sale  of  permits  for 
the  exportation  of  necessaries  .and  the  importation  of 
wines  and  spirits,  usury  t.axes,  the  bey's  domains,  toe  sale 
of  government  ollices,  a  poll-tax  on  the  .lews,  the  trallic 
in  slaves,  and  private  mercantile  speculations  of  the  bey, 
occasional  extortions  from  the  wealthy,  and  the  property 
of  those  who  die  without  heirs,  of  which  the  exchequer 
takes  forcible  possession. 

The  armed  force  consisted,  in  1832,  of  nearly  .W.OOO 
men  ;  lint  of  these  40,00(1  composed  the  contingents 
(chiefly  cav.alry)  furni.shed  by  the  dill'erent  Arab  tribes, 
and  the  staniiing  army  consisted  of  only  about  (i.OOO  men. 
The  rcguhu  infantry,  a  body  of  2,00(1  men,  were  origi- 
nally organised  by  a  French  officer  in  1831.  There  are 
3.000  Turkish  infantry,  2,000  spaliis,  or  paid  cav.alry,  300 
Mamehikes  forming  a  body-guard,  andiepiecescf  .trtil- 
lery.  The  naval  force  now  consists  of  only  a  corvette,  a 
few  brigs  ,ai.d  schooners,  and  about  30  gun-boats ;  and 
'J'unis  is  no  longer  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions. 
Ily  a  treaty  with  France  iu  1830,  piracy  and  Christian 
slavery  were  wholly  abolished. 

The  people,  their  manners,  customs,  &c.,  arc  simil.tr 
to  those  (.f  Algiers,  to  which  wc  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 
The  Tunisians  may,  however,  claim  to  be  considered  the 
most  civilised  and  tolerant  n.ation  in  Barbary  ;  thiiugh 
in  negotiations  with  them,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  N.  .Africa,  Sir  G.  Temple  thinks  .an  attitude 
of  firmness,  and  not  of  conciliation,  should  be  adopted, 
the  latter  being  always  supposed  to  Indicate  fear  and 
weakness. 

This  region,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  centre  of  tho 
Carthaginian  dominions,  remained  iu  the  possession  of 
the  Uoinans  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  the 
beginning  of  the  lillh  century,  when  the  Vandals  settled 
themselves  in  Africa.  In  (i'.iO  it  became  subject  to  the 
caliplis,  and,  after  belonging  to  several  successive  dy- 
nasties, was  conquered  by  Barb,irossa  in  1534.  The 
emperor  Ch.irles  v.,  in  l.')37,  took  Tunis,  and  restored 
the  dethroned  Muley  Hassan  ;  but  in  LW)  the  country 
was  taken  anew  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has  only  regained 
independence  by  the  gradual  decline  of  their  empire. 
(See  Shaw's  Travels  in  liarhary ;  Temple's  Eteiirsiuns 
in  the  .Mettilerrancan,  1  vols.  ;  Mod.  Trav,  xx. ;  I'ri- 
vale  Information .) 

TUNIS  (an.  Tunes),  a  marit.  city  of  N.  Africa,  cap. 
of  the  above  regency,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of 
Tunis,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  large  selt-water  lake 
or  lagoon,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the  sea,  and  3  m.  S.  W. 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cartli.age  ;  lat.  3(i"  47'  W 
N.,  long.  lO-J  ir  K.  Its  pop.,  which  is  greater,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  African  city,  Cairo  excepted, 
has  been  estimated  at  from  100,(100  to  I.IO.tKH),  of  whom, 
perli.aps,  ,30,(1(10 are  Jews  and  2,000  Christians.  It  stands 
oil  tlie  eilgn  of  the  lagoon,  upon  rising  ground,  backed  on 
the  \V.  by  heights,  which  arc  crowned  by  the  kaslmh,  or 
citadel,  'The  town  ii  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  and 
stone,  and  a  second  wall  surrounds  its  3  suburbs,  the 
outer  wall  being  about  ."i  m  ir  circ.  Towards  tho  N,  It 
is  defended  by  2  castles,  and  other  hi  Iglits  around  it  on 
the  S.  and  IC.  are  protected  by  detached  forts ;  but  nol- 
withstanding  the  sums  laid  out  on  its  defence.  It  is  not  a 
well  forlilied  or  strong  town,  aiut  has  been  ri'peatedly 
taken.      'The  houses,   though   of  stone,  are  mean  and 

IHior,  and  the  streets  narrow,  uupaved,  and  lilthy  :  tlin 
lazaars,  which  are  superior  to  those  of  Algiers,  aro 
vaulted  overhead,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  foot- 
wayi.  There  are  a  gn  at  number  of  mosques,  several  of 
which  are  handsome,  and  one  was  converted  into  a  Ca- 
tiiolic  catliedfal  during  the  Spanish  occupation.  Tho 
pal.ice  built  lij  the  late  bey.  ill  which  (Jueeii  Carolino 
iiidged  during  her  visit  to  Tunis,  is  a  square  editlco, 
magnlllceutly  decorated  within.  The  rooms  are  paved 
Willi  inarbli!,  and  all  open  upon  marble  courts,  with 
fountains  111  llieir  centre.  I'or  about  III  ft.  from  the  floor 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with  glaieil  tiles,  and 
above  this  with  stucco-work  peculiar  to  the  Moors; 
while  the  ceilings  are  traced  in  dill'erent-coloiircd  pat- 
terns, with  much  taste.  'The  great  hall  of  Justice  liai 
never  been  lliiislied.  In  Uifl'erent  parts  of  the  city  are  live 
SG 
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largo  barrnckt,  nho  built  by  the  late  bey ;  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive edillcu  of  Che  (ame  description,  fitted  to  accom- 
modate 4,(K)()  mm,  was,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  conrse  of 
being  built.  (7W/:/)/i-,  I.  I7A.)  In  digging  the  foundations 
of  tills  cdillce,  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  and  an  ancient 
cistern  of  great  extent,  and  in  good  preservation.  The 
citadel,  tlioiigh  large,  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  having  but 
one  elliclent  battery :  In  it  is  a  gunj)owder  factory. 
Tunis  has  many  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the  Jiah- 
Kartujinnh,  or  (^artliage.gatc,  has  in  its  vicinity  the 
Protestant  burial  ground.  It  has  also  a  Koin.  Cath. 
e«mvent,  church  and  ch.ipel,  a  Cireek  church,  an  Knglish 
consulate,  and  a  tlicatro  at  which  Italian  operas  and 
comedies  are  performed  3  or  4  times  a  week.  About  I J 
m.  W,  fi  ini  the  city  is  tlie  Rarilo,  or  summer  palace  of  the 
bey.  It  reseml)les  a  little  fortified  town,  with  its  ram- 
parts, bastions,  kc,  and  has  a  pop.  of  at  least  4,0110  per- 
cons,  employed  iu  some  way  or  other  about  the  court. 

The  (iulph  of  'i'unis  opens  to  the  N.,  iu  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  ;  it  Is  Hi  m.  deep,  and  lias  good  anchorage  all 
over  in  from  I  to  10  fatlioms  water.  The  N.  and  N.K. 
gales  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavv  sea,  which,  liowever, 
seldom  occasions  any  damage,  'f'he  port  is  at  tlic  Go- 
letta,or  chaiuiel,  passing  tiirough  the  narrow  licit  of  land 
separating  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  from  the  sea.  There  is 
nt  all  times  about  lA  ft.  water  in  the  ciiial,  and  ships  may 
use  it  on  iiaying  a  fen  of  U  dollars  a  day.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, miicli  resorted  to,  all  vessels  of  cnnslderalilc  burden 
loading  and  unloa<iiiig  from  their  moorings  in  tlie  b.ay, 
by  means  of  lighters.  The  Ooletta  is  pretty  strongly 
fortified,  though  commanded  by  a  hill  to  tlie  N.  A  har- 
bour light,  40  ft.  In  height,  was  erected  at  tlie  entrance  to 
the  canal  in  IHI'J.  A  great  number  o(  bo.ats  are  employed 
In  conveying  goods  and  passengers  across  the  i.agoon  be- 
tween tlie  jioit  and  '.he  city. 

Tlie  lagoon  of  Tunis  wiis  formerly,  as  Procopius  states, 
n  deep  port,  with  water  snilicient  to  Hnat  large  ships. 
liut  now,  from  its  lieing  the  receptacle  of  the  filth  con- 
veyed to  It  liy  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  ami  other 
causes.  Its  gre.atest  depth  does  not  exceed  fi  or  7  ft.  j 
while  round  the  shores  it  is  comparatively  shallow,  .^n 
island  iu  its  centre,  opposite  the  city,  is  defended  by  a 
fort.  It  doi's  not  receive  any  rivulet,  and  its  loss  by  eva- 
poration Is  supplied  by  a  current  whicli  sets  into  it 
through  the  Coletta. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
regency  of  Tunis  I'roni  iWin  to  is:i7  has  been  estimated 
at  7,'Vi7.000  piastres,  and  tint  of  the  imports  at  about 
\'i\  millions  do.    Sulijuiiicd  is  an 

AerocNT  of  tile  Value  of  the  Kxports  .ind  Imports  of 
Tunis  In  |S37,  specit'ying  tlie  Value  of  those  sent  tQ 
eacli  Country  :  — 
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Hut  tills,  tliougli  It  be  the  most  conslder.abie  native  trade 
of  any  city  on  the  llaibiuy  coast,  is  certainly  not  a  tenth 
part  of  what  it  wiiiilii  anioiint  to  were  the  country  siibjectecl 
to  an  inlelllgi'iit  troverument,  and  Us  gigantic  resources 
properly  drvrlnpcd.  Naval  and  military  stores  imported 
Into  Tiiiiis  pay  mi  duty  ;  oilier  articles  pay  W  per  cent  art 
viiliiifiii  on  a  rated  tariff,  ^lecninits  are  kept  in  piastres 
(wortli  alioiit  l.«.  If/.)  of  1(1  canilias,  or  .Vi  aspers  each. 
Till'  Tiinlii  III.  of  Wi  oz.  =  7,773  Krs.  :  the  prlncijml  com- 
mercial welulit  is  the  eantaroof  IIHlib.  =  III  lb.  avoird. 
The  Ci\lix,  for  corn,  =  I  I.J  imp.  biislii'ls ;  the  vinllar,  for 
oil,  =  nlimit  .'i  ','alls.     The  ;»r-  varies  from  IS  to  'M  iu. 

AccordniK  til  Stralio,  'runes  existed  before  llie  founda- 
tion of  Carthage.  Tiie  chief  events  in  its  liistiiry  are  its 
MUineroils  sieges  and  e.iptures.  I.oiils  IX.  of  France 
illed  before  its  walls  In  1270;  and  it  was  taken  by  llie 
Kmperor  (Uiarles  V.,  who  d.l'eated  Ilarliarnssa  under  Its 
walls,  ill  IM.t.  Oil  this  oecaviiiii  about  'JO,(IO(l  Christian 
slaves  were  freed  from  bondage ;  but,  iiiiforluiiately, 
;in,0(Kl  Miulem  liiliab.  of  the  city  wer(^  at  llie  same  time, 
put  to  llie  sword,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  by  th"  victorious  troops,  wliiie  Ill.OdO  more 
were  carried  away,  and  sold  as  slaves.  (liohirlsnn'a 
I'linilfl  I'.,  ii.  .'t7.'i.  ito  ed.  ;  Shair't  Tiiitvlii ;  Tiiiifilt's 
ililld  1  Cimini.  Dirt.  ;  and  pn'vnlf  infuritiiitiiiH) 

TI'IlCOINtJ,  or  TOtJHCOINi;,  a  town  of  Trinre, 
dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  two  cantons,  Immediately  ailjoinlng 
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the  Bclgi.an  frontier,  10  m.  N.E.  Lille.  Pop.,  In  1830, 
a,749.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  pretty  welt  built :  thd 
town  hall  in  the  great  square,  two  churches,  a  college,  n 
charitable  asylum,  and  tlie  remains  of  an  old  feudal 
castle,  arc  its  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  inliabs, 
sharo  in  the  manufactures  common  to  Lisle  and  Knu- 
baix,  .and  their  condition  has  been  noticed  iu  the  article 
on  the  latter  {ante,  p.  C03— 604.)  "  Toiircoing  has  fewer 
looms  than  Itoubaix :  the  articles  woven  arc  chiefly 
coarse  cotton  goods  and  linens.  The  weavers  gain  9  or 
10  francs  gross  per  week ;  the  other  working  classes 
(adult  m.ales)  get  from  If  to2J  fr.  a  day.  The  weavers 
fire  the  most  moral  class  in  the  town ;  they  attend  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  seem  contented  with 
tiieir  condition."  (Symuns  in  Hand-Loum  Weavers' 
liivnrt.) 

TUKIM(Ital.  Torino,  an.  Aiigvsta  Taurinorum),  n 
city  of  N.  Italy,  the  c.ip.  of  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
prov.  of  same  name,  in  I'iedmont,  near  the  I'o,  wliere' 
it  is  joined  Ijy  the  Dora,  SO  m.  W.S.W.  Milan.  Lat.  4.io 
4'5"N.  ;  lou.7''40' 15"  K.  Civil  pop.  in  1S3»,  of  the  city 
proper,  S'2,4li'.l ;  do. with  suburbs  included,  IQ4,07H;  aiidin- 
cluding  the  canton,  or  immediately  adjacent  territory  jiml 
the  garrison,  I23,«!I2.  The  city  is  of  an  oval  sliape,  and 
about  4  m.  in  circuit :  it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now 
an  open  town,  standing  in  a  rich,  well  watered,  and  well 
cultivated  plain  :  it  is  approaclicd  by  four  fine  roads 
sliaiicd  with  forest  trees  ;  the  surrounding  hills  being  co- 
vered with  handsome  edifices,  among  which  the  cliurch 
of  I,a  Siipei'ga  is  pre-eminent.  The  impressions  which 
Turin  produces  on  ilio  traveller  are  very  much  governed 
liy  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  or  the  last  city 
he  visits  in  ills  progress  through  Italy.  Mr.  Woods,  who 
had  already  seen  the  licst  productUms  of  architecture, 
states  that  being  built  on  a  fiat,  Turin  makes  no  sliow  ,it 
a  distance  ;  tlie  domes  and  towers  are  neither  numerous 
nor  lofty,  and  on  looking  down  on  the  city  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  the  dingy  red  tile  roofs  fiave  a  dis- 
agreeable  appearance.  (Letters  (if  an  Arclilteel,  W.ii'i.) 
liut  I'or.sytli,  a  severe  as  well  as  an  excellent  judge,  .«.iys 
that  Turin  is  .admired  for  the  regularity  of  its  phm,  tlic 
cleanness  ofits  streets,  the  symmetry  ol  its  squ.afcs  the 
splendour  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  eleg.ance  of  lis 
houses  ;  and  Siniond  .aihis,  "  Turin  forms  a  perfect  con- 
trast with  all  the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  tnsiv 
in  Italy  :  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  instead  of  antique 
and  in  decay  ;  and  the  buildings,  all  alike,  arc  collcclinly 
magnificent  if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  materials  being 
only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation  of  stone.  A  profusion 
of  running  water  keeps  the  line  wide  pavement  cle,in. 
All  round  the  town,  ancient  trees  of  luxuriant  groutli 
oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to  the  intolerable  licit 
of  the  sun,  and  the  views  of  the  Alps  arc  magnificent." 
(Trail,  p.  CM.)  On  the  wliole  it  may  bo  truly  said, that, 
were  it  not  for  the  t.aste  for  meretricious  ornament  which 
is  oll'ensively  prijvaleiit  every  where  in  Turin,  it  would  bo 
one  of  tlic  very  finest  cities  of  Kurope.  It  has  irulcnl 
comparatively  few  modern  works  of  art,  and  little  to  in- 
terest the  antiquary  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  liiiii(,'i» 
characterise  it  as  .an  Italian  city:  to  most  travellers  It 
has  appeared  rather  like  a  new  and  handsome  Frciicli 
town. 

Kxceplin  the  old  town,  which  forms  about  one  sixth 
part  of  tlie  whole,  the  streets,  wliicii  are  bordered  by 
houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  are  straiglit  and  iWs 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  here,  as  in  the  new  tinvn 
of  Kdiiilnirgb,aiid  the  N.W.  and  other  parts  of  I.omliin, 
entirt!  rows  and  streets  of  consiuerable  extent  are  of  pre- 
cisely  similar  architecture.  The  royal  p.alace  stands  In 
tlie  centre!  of  tlie  town,  in  the  piazza  Keale  or  i/i  Ciftelti' 
a  very  large  and  elegant  square,  surrounded  liy  many 
other  public  buildings,  and  having  in  its  ceiitru  the  former 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  a  eastellated  m.anBion  en- 
vironed by  a  moat.  The  SIraila  del  I'o,  a  nolile  street  1  iii. 
in  lenntli,  leads  to  this  square  from  the  river,  whiili  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected 
by  the  French;  but  which  is  said  to  he  surpassed  liy  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Dora  recently  completed.  The  .Slrmla 
(li  I'll,  like  the  Straria  Niioiui  and  rii  Dora  Grande,  the 
I'iazxa  lieale,  S,  Carlo,  Kc,  is  embellished  in  its  wi.iile 
length  witli  arcades  over  the  footways,  which  give  a  uiii>t 
agreeable  and  imposing  appearance  to  these  parts  of  the 
city.  The  royal  palace  is  little  remarkable  in  its  .whi- 
ti'cture,  Imt  it  has  some  spacious  and  rirlily  aihirneil 
apartments,  and  a  good  collmtiou  of  paintings,  iiiclinlhif,' 
many  of  tlie  Flemish  scliool,  and  others  by  Titian,  tiiiir- 
clno,  Alb:inl,  Miirillo,  \'C.  In  this  edifice  is  the  ei|iies- 
triaii  svatue  of  Aiiiadeiis  I.,  the  figure  in  lironze,  tlin 
horse  in  marble.  Attached  to  the  p,a1ace  are  g.inlens 
open  to  the  pulilic,  the  fashionable  resort  during  day; 
tlie  Hondo  lielweeii  the  city  and  the  I'o,  and  Valentino 
grounds,  being  tlie  favourite  resort  in  the  evening,  llie 
(lid  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  iSavoy  is  a  singular  hnihlliig 
with  lour  fronts  of  dlllerent  architecture.  Aceoniiiigtii 
I'orsyth  "  three  of  these  are  hideous  in  themselves,  ami 
derive  comparative  ugliness  from  the  bi'autv  of  the  fmirth. 
Tills  last  I'ruut, cunijioscd  of  one  Curintiiian  pcri.^ljlc 
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raised  on  a  plain  basement,  is  thn  noblest  elevation  in 
Turin,  where  it  holds  the  post  of  honour."  (P.  418.)  The 
private  palaces  wonld  strike  n  stranger  who  had  just 
crossed  tlic  Alps  .13  very  magnificent,  but  there  are  many 
in  Itaiy  equally  largo  and  in  a  much  purer  taste.  That 
of  i'rincc  Carignanu  has  a  remarkable  staircase  hy  Gua- 
rini,  who,  along  with  Guivarra,  has  been  the  architect  of 
most  of  the  principal  edifices  in  Turin. 

The  cathedral,  a  (iotliic  structure  built  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  has  been  praised  for  the  richness  of 
its  appearance,  particularly  the  W.  front,  wliich  Is  orna- 
mented with  well  executed  bas-reliefs,  &c.  In  it  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Santo  Sinode,  In  which  the  winding-sheet 
of  our  Saviour  is  preserved  with  all  the  attention  due  to 
so  important  and  so  authentic  a  relic.  This  cathedral 
was  formerly  among  tlie  wealthiest  churches  in  Italv  ; 
but  its  plate  lias  been  sold,  iind  the  produce  applied  lor 
tlie  most  part  to  secular,  indeed,  but  certainly  quite  as 
useful,  purposes  as  those  to  whii'ii  it  liad  been  previously 
npfii'opriatcd.  In  fact,  the  useless  riches  of  tiiis  cathe- 
dral. Its  images,  vases,  candlesticks.  &e.,  defrayed  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  bridge  across  the  I'o  iu  tliis  city, 
and  embanking  th.at  river,  as  well  as  of  improving  the 
Tuilerics.and  building  the  UuedoUivoli  in  the  French 
capital.  iCourier's  Italy,  I.  I-W.) 

The  churches  of  San  Fiiippo,  San  Christina,  and  many 
others,  are  richly  adorned  j  but  they  all  yield  tlio  palm 
to  j,a  Superga,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5in.  from  Turin. 
It  was  on  this  spot  tiiat  the  Dukeof  Savoy  (Victor  Ama- 
d<'us)  and  Prince  Kugene  met  to  concert  tlieir  plans  for 
the  attack  of  the  Frencli,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
in  17110;  and  the  church  was  constructed  by  the  duke  as 
ji  monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  battles  for 
having  given  a  signal  victory  tc.  his  ,irms.  The  edifice  is 
not  unwortliy  its  origin.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  F.ustace  says,  "  All  the  columns 
iu  this  building  are  of  marble  of  different  colours,  and 
give  tlie  edifice  an  appearance  unusually  rich  and  .stately, 
liisti'ad  of  pictures,  the  altars  are  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs  ;  the  pavement  is  of  variegated  marlile  :  in  short, 
all  the  dilTerent  p.irts  of  the  building,  and  even  the  do- 
tails  of  execution,  are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence."  (.Class. 
Tdiir,  iv.  100.)  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
building  has  some  considerable  defects,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Woods. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in  140.5.  It  con- 
sists of  .')  faculties,  or  colleges,  consisting  of  theology, 
with  4  professors  ;  law,  with  ft  do. ;  mi'diciue,  with  0  do. ; 
surgery,  with  .'i  do. ;  and  the  arts,  witli  22.  It  is  usually 
attended  by  about  1,200  students,  who  board  out  in  pri- 
vate families.  (Jhui'h.  q/'Erfuc.  xvi. ;  .Simonrf,  ifc.)  Its 
library  is  said  by  Kampoldi  to  have  60,000,  and  by  Valery 
112,0110  vols.  I  Its  buildings  are  extensive  .ind  well 
arranged :  the  court  is  surrounded  with  a  double  tier  of 
porticoes,  under  which  Is  a  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, b,is-reliel'8,  Ike,  from  tlio  excavated  Uoman  city  of 
Indnslria,  about  IH  m.  distant.  In  the  museum  of  the 
Ao.idcmy  of  .Sciences  is  tlie  valuable  collection  of  Kgyp- 
ti.in  antiquities,  formed  by  Drovetti,  and  purchased  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  for  400,000  fr.  It  comprises  several 
colossal  statues  of  I';Ryptian  sovereigns,  domestic  and 
agricultur.il  implements,  MSS.  .ind  papyri,  the  famous 
Isiac  table,  &c.  Under  the  same  roof  are  musiiums  of 
niitural  liistory,  anatomy,  and  medals  ;  and  the  royal 
library,  comprising  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  historical  and  otlicr  works,  including  an  extensive 
series  of  Bibles. 

The  citadel  of  Turin  is  a  regular  pentagon,  planned  by 
Urbino  in  the  Itilh  century  :  it  h.is  extensive  subterra- 
iicous  galleries,  and  is  still  of  considerable  strength.  The 
gates  of  the  city,  which  were  cased  with  marble,  were 
(leniolishr'd  l)v  the  I'reneh,  and  the  ramparts  di»niantled 
and  converted  into  puldic  walki..  Hut,  to  use  the  words 
of  Kainpolili,  con  tnlf  (Irslnizionc  divcnnc  una  dlld  tutia 
minva  V  tV  un  aspvlto  rirliziosissimo.  The  Valentino 
palaci'.  and  tlie  other  royal  seats  around  the  city,  are  now 
lithcr  ilcsortcd  or  appropriated  to  schools  and  museums  ; 
tliiise,  with  1)  hospitals,  2  asylums,  the  colleges  of  the 
.li'suits  and  Ignorantalli,  an  arsenal,  with  a  school  of 
military  engineering,  a  grand  opera-house,  ranking  as 
llie  ltd  the.ure  in  Italy  ;  2  smaller  the.itres,  the  cemetery 
of  the  .iristocraey,  observatory,  botanic  garden,  royal 
acnU'iny  of  painting,  and  wi^.w'c  rfi  pictii,  comprise  most 
li:ut  of  the  other  establishments  worth  notice.  Turi.i 
is  the  residence  of  the  king  and  seat  of  the  royal  senate, 
iir  siiperiin-  court  for  the  kingilom,  and  of  a  tribunal  of 
Vrimary  jurisdiction,  an  .ircliliishop's  see,  and  has  eham- 
bcrs  of  agri'iilture  and  commerce.  Its  maimfactures 
cmisist  chiclly  of  silk  fabrics  and  twist ;  hut  It  has  otiiers 
of  uoolliu  and  cotton  gomis,  liardware,  arms,  paper, 
idass,  earthenware,  llipieurs,  ,s  c. ;  and  its  printing  busl- 
)ic'.><  is  preltv  extensive.  'I'ho  shops  ami  hotels  of  the 
(ity  are  good,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  bad,  and  the 
inc'vali'iice  of  foga  render  it  rather  an  unpleasant  resi- 
ili'uce  in  autuiiiii  and  winter.  The  manners,  habits, 
laiiKiiagc,  \c.,  of  the  luliabitauts  are  mure  French  llian 
Italian. 
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Turin  was  made  a  military  station  by  Julius  Caisar  on 
his  invasion  of  Gaul.  In  312  Constantine  gained  in  It* 
vicinity  a  great  victory  over  Maxentius.  Charlemagne 
annexed  this  city  to  the  Marq.  of  Susa;  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  in  1032;  and  became 
their  cap.  in  1281.  (liampoldi.)  It  was  taken  by  Francis  1. 
In  1.W6,  and  held  for  26  years  by  the  French,  who  again 
took  it  in  1040.  But  the  most  celebrated  by  far  of  the 
sieges  of  Turin  took  place  in  1706,  when  it  was  invested 
by  a  powerful  French  army.  Voltaire  has  described  the 
immense  preparations  made  for  this  siege  (Steele  de 
Louis XI I'.,  cap.  20.)  ;  but  the  incapacity  and  disagree- 
ment of  the  French  generals,  and  the  talents  of  Prince 
Kugene  and  the  Uuke  of  Savoy,  secured  for  the  latter  an 
easy  and  complete  victory.  All  the  vast  stores  accumu- 
lated by  the  i  rench  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  conquer 'rs, 
and  the  besieging  army  was  wholly  dispersed.  Under 
the  I'rencb  ascendency,  from  1800  to  1814,  Turin  was  the 
cap.  of  the  dcp.  of  the  Po.  (liampoldi ;  Eustace,  iv. 
83—102.;  Forsi/th  ;  IVoods,  11.  422—0.;  Hose's  Letters 
Jrom  the  N.  0/ Italy  ;  Conder's  Itali),  i.  l.'iO— 173.,  &c.) 

TUllKHY,  or  the  OTTOMAN  UMPIKE,  a  very 
extensive  country,  p.irtly  in  S.K.  Kurope,  and  partly  In 
W.  Asia,  comprising  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  best 
situated,  and  naturally  finest  provinces  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  belong.  The  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire 
are  not  easily  defined  ;  in.ismuch  .is  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented .as  including  several  extensive  countries,  that  are 
either  substantially  or  virtually  independent.  Moldavia, 
VVall.ichia,  and  Scrvia,  in  European  Turkey,  are  now 
connected  with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties ; 
though,  as  some  of  their  fortresses  are  garrisoned  by 
Ottoman  troops,  and  as  tliey  continue  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  tliey  may  still,  perhaps,  be  properly  included 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Egypt,  however,  and  the  other  African  territories  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Porte,  may  now  bo  considered 
completely  dismembered ;  and,  but  for  the  interference 
of  England  and  the  other  European  powers,  Syria  and 
Palestine  would  have  been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  pacha  of  Egypt. 

European  Turkey,  including  \V.allachia,  Moldavia,  and 
3ervia,  comprises,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  king- 
)tu  of  Greece,  almost  the  whole  of  the  most  easterly  of 
the  three  great  p>  .linsulas  of  S.  Europe,  extending  from 
30  to  4RJ  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  from  1.5§  to  294  deg.  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian  empire,  from 
which  it  is  scp.-irated  by  the  Save,  the  Danube,  and  the 
E.  Carpathian  mountiiins ;  on  tlio  N.E.  it  is  separated 
from  the  Itnssian  prov.  of  Bcssar,ibia  by  the  Pruth  ;  on 
the  E.  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bospliorus,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  S.,  Greece ;  .ind  on 
the  W.,  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian 
prov.  of  Dalmatia. 

Very  difierent  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the 
extent  and  pop.  of  this  vast  country,  and  neither  is 
known  with  any  thing  approaching  to  precision.  Per- 
haps,  however,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  estim.ate 
its  extent  at  210,000 sq.  m.,and  its  pop.  at  from  14,000,000 
to  15,000,000. 

The  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  are  of  still  greater 
extent  than  those  in  Europe,  but  their  pop.  is  much  Icsit 
consider.able.  They  embrace  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  .adjacent  islands,  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia  and  Koordistan,  witli  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Mesopot.imia,  and  a  portion  of  Arabia.  In  all,  they  may 
comprise  an  area  of  about  437,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop., 
prob.iblv,  of  about  10,000,000. 

Physical  Gcographjj BrnguiCre  includes  the  moun- 
tains of  Turkey  in  Europe  in  the  Alpine  system.  But, 
according  to  other  authorities,  there  are  several  difierent 
mountain  systems  in  Turkey,  having  little  conuectlim 
with  eacli  other  ;  and  Bone  states  that  most  maps  of  the 
country  err  greatly  in  their  representations  of  the  direc- 
tion, position,  and  height  of  the  mountain  chains.  The 
liigli  table-land  anciently  called  Marsia  Superior,  ex- 
tending between  Sophia  and  Pristina,  and  dividing  tlie 
basin  of  the  Morava  on  the  N.  from  those  of  the  Vardar, 
Struma,  Sie.  on  the  S.,  and  of  the  Lower  Danube  on  the 
E.,  forms  the  central  nucleus  of  tiie  Turkish  mountains. 
From  this  centre  branches  pass  olf  northward,  bounding 
Servia  oil  the  W.  and  E. ;  on  tlie  E.  the  Biilkhan  chain 
(an.  H(cmns)  stretches  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the 
sources  of  the  Isker  to  the  S.  of  Sophia,  E.  to  the  Black 
Sea,  a  distance  alio  it  2.'iO  m.  ;  dividing  Hulgaria  from 
Itoumelia,  and  the  «  iters  that  flow  into  the  Lower  Da- 
imlie  on  the  N.  from  Miose  that  flow  into  the  Marit/a 
on  the  S.  The  Despotn-Uagh  (anc.  Uhoriope),  and  the 
mountain  chains  that  run  ihrough  Macedonia,  branch  off 
from  the  central  uuileus  o'l  the  S. ;  while  on  the  W.  it 
gives  oir  various  chains  thai  unire  with  tiie  true  Alpine 
chains,  which  ramify  through  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Ileriego. 
vina,  Montenegro,  anil  Albania.  Nearly  In  a  direct  lino 
S.  from  Pristina  runs  a  chain  which  divides  Albania  from 
Maceilonia,  and  thence  extending  into  Thessaly  luid 
(ireece  under  the  name  of  Piiulus,  separates  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  VI:^gcan  from  those  (lowing  into  tlie 
.■)  G  2 
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The  interposition  of  those  {  part  of  Astutic  Turkey  is  mountainous,  the  surface  de- 
cllninE  towards  the  S.,  where  it  spreads  out  into  exten- 
sive plains  (an.  C/ialdain,  Mesopotamia,  E.  Syria,  ^c.)  of 
much  natural  fertility,  but  at  present  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  uninhabited. 
The  coasts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  In 

f;cneral  bold  and  rocky,  in  many  parts  they  present  a 
ong  and  tolerably  uniform  line,  with  few  gulnhs  or  liar. 
hours  of  any  magnitude.  This  is  )iarticulariy  the  case 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Ulack  Sea,  Syria,  and  a  part  of 
Albania.  Hut  the  shores  of  the  iEgeau  and  the  adjacent 
seas  arc  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
and  present  many  good  harbours,  as  those  of  Smyr.ia, 
Salonica,  Constantinople,  &c.  Varna  is  the  only  good 
Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Durnzzo  (the  an.  Dp racchium), on  tlie  Albanian  shore, 
might  cosily  be  rendered  an  admirable  port  (see  Vr- 
quhart'i  Turkey, S/r.  p.  1U9.) ;  but  at  preseut  there  is  nut 
a  single  safe  or  convenient  harbour  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  of  European  Turkey. 

'J7ie  Geolopy  of  the  two  great  portions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  presents  considerable  differences.  The  great 
mountain  chains  of  I'Uirope  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
tracliytc,  syenite,  serpentine,  talc,  mica,  and  clay.sl.itc, 
and  many  other  primary  and  transition  rocks,  inclospd 
between  beds  of  sandstone  or  limestone  :  the  latter  being 
the  most  prevalent  formation  in  the  alpine  ranges  of  the 
W.  provs.  and  in  Tlinice.  Tliis  latter  prov.,  with  Bul- 
garia, &c.,  consists,  in  great  part,  of  shelly  limestone, 
marly  clay,  and  other  tertiary  formations.  Iron  and 
other  metallic  ores  are  founclin  great  abundance ;  but 
volcijnic  formations  appear  to  l)e  scarcer  in  Europe  than 
in  Asia.  In  Asia  Minor,  according  to  Mr.  Brant,  "the 
whole  range  of  mountains,  from  sea  to  sea,  is  limestone! 
Volcanic  rocks  arc  frequently  found,  and  granite  rises 
up  occasionally.  The  mountains  abound  in  veins  of 
copper  and  lead,  the  last  being  rich  in  silver.  Mineral 
sprmgs  frequently  occur  J  most  of  them  hot."  iUeot, 
Journal,  \i.\H%.) 

As  tJie  country  rises  towards  the  E.,  granite  and  the 
other  primary  rocks  become  more  prevalent.  The  lower 
basins  of  tlic  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  other  large 
rivers,  are  mostly  alluvial. 

CJimale,  and  Natural  Products.  —  In  a  region  extend- 
ing  through  nearly  'JO  degs.  of  lat.  and  more  than  30  dcKs. 
of  long.,  having  every  variety  of  eleviition,  exposure,  soil, 
and  subsoil,  there  must  liecessarily  be  tl>e  greatest 
variation  of  climate.  The  climate  of  Europcin  Turkey 
is  niucli  colder  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain 
under  the  same  latitudes,  and  is  so  very  changeable  that 
at  C'onstantinojile  Fahrenheit's  tiiermometer  is  said 
sometimes  to  fall  :il°  within  an  hour.  In  tlie  Danubiari 
provinces   snow  lies  several  feet  deep,  on  the  iiinhcr 

, .  , ,  _  mountains,  for  six  months  together;  the  tiiermometer 

centre  of   I'hraic.     Near  Adriauople,  where  it  receives  |  frequently  stands  between  1(P  and  zero, and  in  Moldavia 

it  lias  been  known  to  descend  to  15°  below  zero.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  summer  heats  are  oppressive,  and  even 
in  the  N.  the  grapi;  ripens  by  the  end  of  July.  The  tem- 
perature and  salubrity  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  almost 
equally  vari.ible  with  that  of  European  Turkey.  In  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  even  the  plains  are  covered  nilh 
snow  as  late  as  May ;  and  the  line  season,  properly  to 
called,  does  not  comprise  more  tiian  four  months  of  the 
year,  during  which  period  both  sowing  and  reaping  are 
completed. 

Asia  Minor  has  but  two  seasons,  the  tr.insition  be- 
tween them  being  scarcely  perceptible.  In  winter, 
uliilo  the  uplands  are  covered  with  snow,  the  lowlanil 
plains  and  valleys  are  visited  by  perpetual  rains  and  N. 
winds.  During  summer  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  bnt 
the  soil  is  fertilised  by  heavy  night-dews.  Caramania 
suffers  from  very  arid  winds  ;  and  iu  the  delta  of  tlie 
Eiipliiates  and 'I  igris  the  liarometer  often  rises  to  tll'^. 
The  climate  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ac.,  h.^s  Imu 
already  noticed  iu  the  arts,  Svhia,  Baijuaii,  and  Bi'- 

SOHAII. 

Tlie  best  indication  of  the  rel.ilivc  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Turkey  is  alforded  by  their  vegetable 
products.  Iu  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
Tinces,  tlic  mountains  are  covered  with  I'orcsts  of  oak  ami 
elm  ;  S.  of  the  Halkhan  the  country  is  covered  with  fo- 
rests of  the  sycamori',  carob,  and  plane  trees ;  ganjens  of 
roses,  jasnihie.  and  lilac;  vineyards  and  orchards  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees ;  but  is  di'stitute  of  the 
olive,  which,  except  in  some  particularly  favoiiralilo  situ- 
ations, do<'s  not  thrive  N.  of  lat.  40°.  'I'he  llora  of  Al- 
liaiiia  \i  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ; 
and  in  Tliessaly,  the  garden  of  European  Turkey,  oil, 
wine,  cot  ton,  tobacco,  ligs.rUrons,  pomegranates,  orange:, 
li'iniiiis.  Ac  ,  grow  to  pctrfi'ciiou.  The  siime  fruits,  ami 
iitlier  products,  (Iniirish  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  on  the  shori'S  of  the  Euxine:  where, 
however,  owing  to  tlie  severity  of  the  N.  wind.«,  aiiiong 
other  causes,  tiir  forests  sildom  extend  up  the  inoun- 
laiiis  aliovi^  ri,(KK)  It.  In  Armenia  and  Kuordlst,in,  the 
olive  and  orange  ripen  only  iu  tlic  warmer  valleis,  and 
we  llnd  on  tlie  liigli  gruiuids  much  of  the  vcgetutfun  that 
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Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas, 
mountain  chains  frequently  renders  the  communication 
between  contiguous  provinces  rare  and  ditBcult.  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  heights,  as  Mount  Scardus, 
nearly  10,0(K)  ft.  in  elevation,  and  Scomius  and  Findus, 
near  Mezzovo  (about  9,000  It.),  the  Turkish  mountains 
aeldom  reach  an  altitude  of  8,000  ft.  Mount  Dinara, 
wheneo  the  Dinaric  Alps  derive  their  name,  is  only 
7,4.^8  ft.  in  height ;  the  Albanian  mountains  are  generally 
under  7,700  ft. ;  Mount  Atlios  is  C,778  ft.,  and  Mount 
Menikon  (an.  Cercina),  the  loftiest  of  the  Balkhan  cliain, 
6,395  ft.  in  height.  ( liniguiere,  Orojiraphie  de  I' Europe. ) 
The  Balkhan  hcis  recently  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  than  most  of  the  other  chains,  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  form  an  all  but  insurmountable  barrier  to  an  in- 
vading army.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
really  the  case.  The  W.  portion  of  the  Jialkhaii  is  seldom 
more  than  4,000  fc,  and  its  more  easterly  portion,  near 
the  Black  Sea,  not  more  thiin  <°roin  1,8(K)  to  2,(K)0  ft.  in 
height,  while  it  is  traversed  b)  half  a  dozen  different 
passes,  none  of  wliich  is  fortified.  Hardly  one  of  those 
appears,  in  fact,  to  present  any  very  formidable  obstacle 
to  an  invading  army ;  and  Major  Keppel  expresses  Ids 
surprise  that  the  Russians  did  not  cross  the  Balkhan  long 
before  their  last  irruption  into  Turkey.  iKemel,  Journey 
across  the  Balkhan,  ii.  11.)  We  may  further  mention 
that  there  are  more  lines  of  communication  for  carriages 
across  the  Biilkhan,  between  Thrace  and  Bulgaria, 
than  between  any  of  the  other  Turkish  provs.  Indeed, 
there  is  only  one  road  between  Macedonia  and  Bosnia, 
and  one  between  Macedonia  and  Servia ;  the  last,  though 
the  only  route  by  which  the  produce  of  Macedonia  is 
conveyed  to  the  N.,  being  merely  a  mule  track.  There 
are  tlirec  passes  between  Macedonia  and  Albania,  but 
onlv  one  between  Albania  and  Tliessaly. 

fsuropean  Turkey  has  numerous  narrow  v.alleys,  and 
some  very  extensive  plains.  Byfarthe  largest  of  the  latter 
is  that  of  VVallachia,  Moldavia, and  Bulgaria,  traversed  in 
its  centre  by  the  Lower  Danube,  and  ranking  iit  least  as 
the  third,  if  not  the  second,  of  the  great  plains  of  Europe. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Tlir.ice,  and  some  parts  of  Ma- 
cedonia, are  level,  and  Thessaly  principally  consists  of  a 
very  fertile  basin.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
well  Wittered  ;  and,  besides  the  D.inube  and  Save  (wliich 
last  constitutes  a  great  part  of  Its  N.  boundary),  'I'urkey 
has  several  rivers  of  very  considerable  size.  Among  tliose 
nu  the  N.  side  of  the  great  central  plateau  and  its  ramifi- 
cations, affluents  of  tlie  S.-iveand  Danulie,  are  the  L'nna, 
Verbas,  Bosna,  Drin.Morava, Timok,  Sclivl,  Isker,  Aluta, 
Jalomnitz,'!,  Seretli,  I'ruth.iVe.  Among  the  rivers  to  the 
S,  of  tlie  central  plateau,  the  following  may  be  speci- 
lied,  viz.  the  Maritza  (an.  Ilrbrus)  has  its  sources  iu  the 
N.W.  angle  of  Huumelia,  iu  the  Balkhan  •iiid  Despoto- 
Dagh  mountains,  and  flows  generally  E.  or  S.E.to  the 


the  Toiidja  (the  7()«i«.v  of  I'tolcmy),  and  thence  S.  or 
S.W.  to  the  A^ge.-in,  which  it  enters  close  to  the  (iulph  of 
Enos,  after  a  course  of  about  24U  m.  Its  greatest  width 
is  about  3  I'urlungs.  Adriauople,  Fliilippolis,  Demotica, 
Ipsala  (an.  Cy/isila),  Sc,  are  im  its  banks,  which,  in 
many  parts,  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  elm. 
The' Maritza  is  navigable  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
rains  till  May,  as  far  as  Adriauople,  for  boats  of  'iOU  tons  ; 
but  during  the  summer  months  sea  craft  ascend  only  as 
high  as  Demotica.  ( A'c'/ipe'/,  i.  2.W. )  Tlie  Kara-su  ( .W*- 
tus),  Struma  (Slrymun),  and  Vardar  (.Ixiim),  wliicli 
traverse  M.-iccdouia  in  a  S.K.  direction,  are  all  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  gener.ally  shallow  and  unlit  for  navi- 
gation. The  Selembria  (Peneus)  rises  near  Mezzovo, 
and  drains  the  basin  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  tlie  (iulph 
of  .Salonica  ,ic  the  mouth  of  the 'famous  defile  <-ind  vale  of 
Tempo,  'i'he  |irinclpal  rivers  llowiiig  into  the  Adriatic 
are  tlie  Nareiita,  in  Herzegovina,  and  the  Drin  and 
Vojiitza  (.AoHs),  in  Albania. 

European  I'urkey  has  no  lakes  of  any  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  principal  are  those  of  Ochrida  (/'«/«»  I.ych- 
nilis),  about  20  m.  iu  length  by  S  in.  in  breadth,  Scutari 
(I'alus  l.abealis)  and  Yaiiioa,  in  Albania:  there  are  nu- 
merous small  lakes  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

'i'he  physical  geography  of  Asiatic  Turkey  requires  hut 
a  brief  notice,  havuiglieen  already  treated  of  ill  the  arts. 
Natolia,  KiHiilsrAN,  SvHiA,  Jkc.  in  tliis  work.  Asia 
Minor  consists  eliielly  of  an  extensive  table-land,  tra- 
versed by  many  parallel  mountain  ranges  from  W.to  E., 
extending  into  .Vrnienia  and  Kurdistan.  This  t.ible- 
land  appears  generally  to  increase  iu  height  as  we  pro- 
ceed eastward;  Mount  Ida,  overlookuig  the  I'laiii  of 
Troy,  being  only  about  .t.fKKI  ft.,  while  Mount  Illsiituin, 
the  culminating  point  of  N.  Kurdistan,  is  I2,(I00  ft.  above 
the  sea.  I'rom  this  lofty  plateau  several  mountain 
ranges  are  given  off  to  the  M.,  inclosing  Ihi!  basins  of  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris.  Jordan,  Orontei,  \e.,  whirh,  with 
the  llalys  (see  Natoi.ia,  nnle.  p.  378.),  Sangarliis, 
Araxes,  &e.,  are  the  prIiicip.U  rivers  iu  this  part  of  the 
empire.  The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Va.n  (which  see) ; 
next  to  which  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  I.nke  ofTlberias,  iu 
ralestiue;  many  small  lakes  exist  Iu  Natolia.     The  N. 
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prevaila  in  the  mountainoua  provs.  on  the  Danube  and 
Save.  S.  of  Taurus  we  enter  an  entirely  new  region, 
where  the  date  palm,  oriental  plane,  Babylonian  willow, 
banana,  pistachio,  »ugar-cane,  and  indigo,  betoken  a  close 
.-innroach  to  the  vegetation  of  tropical  climates.  (Geog. 
Jottrn.  X.50R-508.  &c.) 

The  forests  of  European  Turkey  are  infested  by  bears, 
wolves,  jackals,  &c. ;  to  which,  in  parts  of  Asia,  may  be 
added,  it  is  said,  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  gazelle,  and 
deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game, 
are  very  abundant.  The  great  bare-necked  vulture  in- 
habits the  ranges  of  Taurus,  and  the  ostrich  wanders 
over  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  South.  The  camel,  a 
native  of  this  region,  is  tlie  chief  beast  of  burden 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
other  domestic  animals  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

I'opulalion.  —  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
pop.,  as  well  as  the  area  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  Hence  there  is  the 
greatest  discrepancy  in  the  estimates  which  have 
been  formed  of  its  amount,  which  vary  from  6 
or  7  to  21  or  22  millions  for  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. Latterly,  however,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  directed  some  portion  of  its  attention 
to  statistical  inquiries,  and  the  pop.,  though  the 
accounts  of  it  be  still  very  vague,  is  better  known 
now  than  formerljr.  In  as  far  as  respects  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  estimates  on  which  most  reliance 
may  be  placed  are  those  of  Mr.  Urquhart  (  Tnr- 
key  and  its  Resources,  p.  272, ),  and  of  M.  lloue 
{Turquie  (T  Europe,  ii.  32.).  We  subjoin  these 
estimates :  — 
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The  Turks  or  Osmanlis,  who  have,  lOr  about 
four  centuries,  been  the  dominant  race,  were 
originally  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction.  We 
liave  already  noticed  their  general  character- 
istics as  they  are  found  in  Asia  at  the  present 
(lay  (i.  185. ).  But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe 
that  even  there  the  Turkish  blood  has  been 
largely  intermixed  with  the  Mongolian  and  the 
Persian ;  and  in  Europe  the  higher  class  of 
Turks  have  generally .  furnished  their  harems 
with  the  liiiest  women  of  Circassia  and  Georgia; 
while  the  inferior  Turks  have  allied  themselves 
with  Servians,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks, 
&c.  In  consequence  the  original  and  distin- 
j^iii.shing  features  of  tlie  race  arc  now,  in  Europe 
at  least,  very  much  obliterated ;  and  the  Tiirkisli, 
from  being  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Asiatic  nations, 
is  become,  speaking  generally,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest; though,  from  the  peculiar  mode  in 
wliicli  the  race  is  maintained,  there  is  neces- 
sarily tlic  greatest  variety  in  their  stature  and 
apiicaraiice. 

Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general,  very  white 
delicate  complexions,  a  consctiuence  of  their  se- 


dentary mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habit  of  veiling 
thernselves  when  they  take  the  air.  Their  mode 
of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the  bath,  render 
them  rather  disposed  to  embonpoint;  but  it  ia 
absurd  to  allege  that  this  constitutes  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a  Mussulman's  idea  of  beauty.  Had 
such  been  the  case,  tfie  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians would  not  have  constituted  the  pride  of 
the  harem.     {lioud,  i.  58. ) 

The  national  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Turks  have  changed  as  well  as  their  physical 
constitution,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  They  are 
now,  as  of  old,  at  once  excessively  proud  and 
excessively  sensual.  Their  pride  is  a  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  victories  and  conquests; 
and  their  sensuality  is  a  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise, 
and  of  their  wish  to  realise  in  this  world  some 
portion  of  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  the  portion 
of  all  true  believers  in  the  next.  Other  nations 
have  affected  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, but  in  this  respect  the  Turks  alone 
have  given  a  practical  effect  to  their  speculative 
tenets;  and  their  stationary  state  and  con- 
tempt for  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  other 
nations  may  be,  in  no  small  degree,  ascribed  to 
their  conviction  of  their  inutility;  from  their 
belief  that  every  thing  that  occurs  is  determined 
by  an  overruling  Providence,  against  whose  de- 
cisions it  would  be  alike  vain  and  impious  to 
contend.  Speaking  generally,  the  Turk  is  true 
to  his  word ;  he  is  not  prone  to  anger,  nor  liable 
to  sudden  gusts  of  passion ;  but  when  provoked, 
his  fury  has  no  limits;  and  he  becomes  brutal 
and  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  involving  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin.  His 
religion  interdicts  the  use  of  wine;  and  though 
not  always  respected,  this  precept  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  and  salutary  influence. 

Though  capable,  on  emergencies,  of  great 
and  vigorous  exertion,  laziness  and  apathy  are 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  lurks. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  they  take  so  much 
delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set,  apparently  in  a  state  of  total 
indifference,  occasionally  sipping  coffee,  and 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Whatever  may 
be  their  object,  they  saunter  through  the  streets 
with  the  same  measured  and  monotonous  step. 
They  converse  little,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  body. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  possessed  so  little 
talent  for  governing  others  as  the  Turks.  They 
have  never  struck  their  roots,  or  acquired  any 
solid  footing,  in  the  countries  they  have  con- 
quered. They  are  encamped  in  and  occupy 
them  ;  but  thcv  hold  them  by  no  tie  other  than 
the  sword.  They  have  never  coalesced  or  as- 
sociated with  the  original  inhabs, ;  tliey  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  nation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people,  or  those  at  least  who  have  not  em- 
braced Mohammedanism,  as  an  inferior  and  de- 
graded race,  which  it  is,  if  not  a  duty,  at  all 
events  but  a  venial  offence,  to  insult  and  trample 
upon.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from 
the  Tartars  who  overrun  China,  and,  indeed,  from 
every  other  people;  and  to  this  more  than  any 
thing  else  their  weakness,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  is  to 
be  ascribed. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed,  under  the  names 
of  the  countries  which  they  i)rincipally  inhabit, 
the  more  important  features  in  the  constitution 
and  cliaracter  of  the  other  great  races  inhabiting 
the  'I'urkish  empire;  .and  to  these  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader.  (.S'tr  .\uabia,  Armenia,  Bul- 
3  G    [i 
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OARIA,  Greece,  Seiivia,   SrRiA,   Wallaciiia, 

I'roperly —  There  is,  in  many  respects,  a  consiclenible 
Biinilnrity  brtwcun  tlie  mode  in  wlileli  property  liaii 
been  ilistributeil  in  'rurltpy,  and  tliat  in  whicli  ft  was 
dlstribnteil  in  I'Uiropi!  durliiK  tiic;  middle  uges.  In  butli 
CASKS  the  object  in  view  in  tliis  distrilmtinn  was  the  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  a  militia,  who  should  be  bound 
to  repair,  at  tlieir  own  expense,  to  the  standard  of  the 
■overc-ign,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  campaigns,  Le guu- 
teittetiii'nt  militairf  est  devenu  la  constilulion  Jotulci- 
tneutnle  de  tous  lea  flats  Musulmans.  Chaque  individu 
s*i/  rt'connoit  iutdat ;  tovjours  it  rst  piTt  d  prendre  des 
amies  <•/  d  marcher  sous  Vi'lemlard  dtt  prophite.  On 
doit  et\fin  cunsidirer  la  nation  ( Turguc)  coiiime  un  urand 
corps  d'arnie'e  dvnt  le  soui^erai'n  '5/  le  einOrntissimr. 
(W  OAison,  iv.  202.)  Hence  when  the  Turkish  sove- 
reigns made  any  new  conquest,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  a  portion  of  the  territory  into  estattn  called, 
from  their  greater  or  lesser  size,  zaimets  and  timariott, 
which  tliry  assigned  to  tlm  more  deserving  or  most 
favoured  oi  tlicir  (ullowers.  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
succeed  to  the  hereditary  or  absolute  property  of  these 
estates.  On  the  contrar)',  they  only  held  them  during 
lil'ii  or  good  behaviour  ;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred, whether  by  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultan  made 
a  new  .ippciintnient  to  the  vacant  fief;  and  it  is  altlrmcd 
that  instances  have  been  known  of  the  same  lordship 
having  been  lield  by  eight  dilfereiit  masters  in  the  course 
Ufa  single  campaign  I  It  Is  further  to  be  ol)served,  that 
the  ri^■llts  of  the  peasantry  (tnyahs  or  cultivators)  on 
tlu'se  estates  were  carefully  i)reserved  ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  new  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  the  manor  (spahi), 
was  merely  entitled  to  demand  from  them,  in  full  of  rent, 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  laud  and  of  the  increase  of 
their  stock  ;  and  in  considerutlim  of  this,  he  was  not  only 
bound  to  perform  military  service  to  the  sultan,  but  also 
to  protect  the  cultivators  on  his  estate.  When  the 
Turkish  institutions  were  in  their  vigour,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  tlie  pachas  and  feudal  lords  were  restrained  by  tlie 
vigilance  of  the  sultan,  this  state  of  things  contrasted 
most  favotnably  with  the  rapine  and  anarchy  that  then 
prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  Kurope.  '  1  have  seen,' 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  '  multitudes  of  Hungarian 
rustics  set  fire  to  their  cottages,  and  lly  with  their  wives 
and  chiiilren,  their  cattle  and  instnnnents  of  labour,  to 
the  Turkish  tirritcnics,  wln're  they  knew  that,  besides 
the  payment  of  the  tentiis,  they  would  be  subject  to  no 
iinimsts  or  vexations.'"  (Lcuncluvius  in  Turc.  Imp. 
Statu.) 

According  to  the  imperial  survey  ordered  by  Solyman 
the  iMa;;nilicent,  the  numbc^r  of  zaiincts,  or  estates,  esti- 
mated at  5U0  acres  of  land,  and  upwards,  amounted 
to  3,11)2,  and  the  number  of  liinars,  or  estates  valued  at 
from  JOO  to  Mi)  ,icres  of  land,  anu)unted  to  .^O,^!) ;  the 
whole  furnishing  a  revenue  of  nearly  ■1,(100,000  rix-dolls., 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  an  armv  of  about 
l.'il^OOOmen.  iPresent  Slule  of  Tnrkey,\.'l'in,''n\.)  Oli- 
vier states  that  in  his  lime  it  was  computed  that  there 


S,!!'!!;  timars  :  tlie  ninnlu'r  in  Asia  being  nearly  the  same, 
and  the  wlu)le  furinsliing  a  militia  of  above  tiii.OOO  men. 

In  |X1H,  it  would  appear  tliat  there  were  still  '.iH  xaims 
in  Kurope,  and  in  Asia  1.479  ;  the  annual  revenue  from 
tiiese  amounting  to  from  2.'),(KI0  to  100,000  as|>crs  each, 
whicli,  at  100  iuipers  to  a  Turkish  |iiastre,  would  give  a 
yearly  income  of  about  .W/.  on  an  average  from  each ; 
but  I'nore  recently  the  numbers  of  both  have  been  still 
farther  reduced. 

Latterly,  ton,  or  since  the  disnrg,inisation  of  the  em- 
pire, all  sorts  of  aluHcs  have  crept  into  llie  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  licid  by  the  spaliis,  or  I'endal  lords. 
These  have  been  oppressed  by  the  paiiias  ;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  oppress  the  cultivators,  increasing  their  de- 
mand for  corvecs  or  other  services,  and  cl.dming  and 
exacting,  though  illegally,  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
produce  tlian  tlii!  tenth,  to  which  tliey  are  legally  entitled. 
And  yet,  destiite  their  pillage  of  the  cultivators,  many 
spaiiis  have,  like  the  ziMoiiidars  in  HIndostan,  been  lorced 
to  abandon  their  estates  ;  .and  indeed,  in  many  districts, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  owing  partly  to  the  illegal  ex- 
.u'tioiii  of  tlie  lords,  hut  still  more  to  the  arbitrary  ex- 
actions of  tiie  pachas,  the  cnllivators  have  wholly  deserted 
the  lands.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Turkey, 
)<ower  makes  law  ;  there  is  no  real  security,  the  riglits  oi 
thi-  people  being  trampled  on  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in 
aulliorily. 

Itut  it  would  he  the  greatest  imniiinabh?  error  to  sup- 
pose tli'it  all,  or  that  even  the  gri'at<'r  portion  nt' the  lands 
toinpiered  by  the  Turks,  were  distriliuted  in  the  way  pn;- 
viously  stateil.  Tlie  revenues  of  extensive  tracts  were 
appropriated  tn  ninvinir'S.  the  great  ollici'rs  of  state,  the 
niotlK'r  and  niistiesses  of  the  sultan,  ti.e  cliihlren  of 
tlie  Inipeiial  faniily,  and  the  .sultan  hiinself:  and  alter 
tlie::e  deductions,  the  resiilne,  which  still  amounted  to  a 
>ery  large  proportion  of  the  wliole,  was  kft,  burdened 


withatitlio  or  land-tax  of  one  tenth  part  of  the  produce, 
to  the  ancient  proprietori.  These,  if  Moliammedans,  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  war  ;  others,  whether  Turks  or 
Christians,  that  is.  Infidels,  who,  from  choice  or  civil  dis- 
ability, devoted  tlieinselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  en- 
joyed their  estates  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  coni- 
inuted  tlieir  military  service  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
instead. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Turkey  Is  a  country  in  which 
tlieru  is  no  security  for  property  ;  and  if  by  this  be  meant 
that  it  is  exposed  to  Illegal  exactions  of  alt  kinds,  partly 
by  the  feudal  lord),  and  partly  and  principally  by  the 
pachas  and  their  subordinate  authorities,  nothing  can  he 
more  correct.  Hut  it  is  not  true,  speaking  generallv,  to 
allege  that  in  Turkey  private  property  is  not  recognised 
by  law,  or  tliat  it  may  bo  seized  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sultim.  This  i»  the  case,  no  doubt,  with  the  proiicrty  of 
persons  in  the  iiuhlic  service,  whose  lives  and  liirtniies 
must  answer  for  their  re.il  or  imputed  misconduct  lint 
all  otiier  sorts  of  proiierty  are  respecti'd  In  Turkey ;  aiul 
even  a  pacli.a,  or  other  public  functionary,  who  lias  ac- 
(piircd  property  by  the  most  objectionable  means,  may, 
if  he  please,  easily  jilace  it  beyond  the  grasp  of  tiie  graiid 
seignior.  To  accoiiiplisli  this,  he  has  merely  to  settle  it 
on  his  family  and  diri^ct  heirs,  leaving  the  reversionary 
interest  in  it  to  some  ino.sque,  which,  on  receiving  a  no- 
minal quit-reiit,  takes  charge  of  the  property,  wliidi  can 
no  longer  be  either  forfeited  or  afTccted  by  the  crimes  or 
misconduct  of  the  original  founder  of  the  family  or  his 
heirs.  Property  so  lelt  is  deiimninatcd  vacovf.  llut 
this  device,  though  quite  elfectual  for  the  object  in  view, 
necessarily  tends,  in  the  end,  to  accumul.ite  much  too 
great  a  ipiantity  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  churcli  j 
so  tliat  in  obviating  one  abuse  it  occasions  another. 

If  the  Ilatli-Scherifs,  or  imperial  decrees,  issued 
witliln  the  last  three  or  four  years,  were  really  carricil 
into  efl'ict,  they  would  effect  a  total  and  most  beiieticial 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  property  is  lield  in 
Turkey  ;  practically,  however,  we  believe  they  will  have 
little  etfcct,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Agriculture In  Turkey  the  cultivators  do  rot  live 

dispersed  over  the  country  m  hamlets,  or  in  single  farm, 
houses,  but  ore  congregated  in  villages,  wliicli,  owing  to 
the  depopulation  of  most  districts,  are  friHiuently  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  These  villages  present 
a  very  striking  picture  of  primeval  manners,  eacli  family 
providing  itselt  with  most  articles  required  for  its  con- 
sumption, while  tlieir  municipal  alfairs,  or  those  in 
whicli  tiie  comnuniity  have  an  interest,  are  conducted  liy 
their  eiders.  The  village  communities  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, especially  of  European  Turkey,  enjoy  considerable 
powers  ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  or  wiiere  a  tract 
of  country  happens  to  belong  to  a  iiowerful  iudividuiil, 
the  cultivator.?,  speaking  generally,  are  comparatively 
prosperous.  This,  liowever,  is  the  exception,  oppression 
and  a  want  of  security  being  the  usual  consequences  uf 
Tnrkisli  ascendency. 

Turkey  is  not  dejicndent  upon  any  foreign  country  for 
the  subsistence  of  its  inliabs. ;  it  yields,  on  the  contrary, 
com  and  other  produce,  sulKcieiit  not  only  for  the  honic 


were  in  the  Kurnpean  part  of  the  empire  U14  ^ni'mj,  and    demand  but  also  for  exportation.    Ten  times  the  produce 

"  "'-'■  '■■ •  •' '■•—  '••  *■'••  '■'■• "-'■•  •'■■■ '" —      might,  however,  be  raised  in  these  line  countries  were  ,i 

better  policy  adopted,  and  tlic  inhabs.  iirotected  ayainst 
vexatious  exactions.  The  native  rayahs  or  pe;isaiit«, 
by  whom  cultivation  is  carried  on,  have  generally  little 
or  no  capital ;  and  as  the  tax  on  the  crop  lias  grnenlly 
to  he  paid  before  the  produce  is  gatiiered,  they  arc  in 
most  cases  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  tl'iis  imr- 

fiose  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  Agriculture  is  aiciml- 
iigly  in  a  very  liackward  state  throughout  most  parts  of 
the  empire.  In  Thrace,  Boui!  says,  the  rotation  of  crups 
is  tolerably  well  understood;  but  elsewhere  in  Kiiropeaii 
Turkey  cultivation  is  extremely  depressed.  Manurjiij!  is 
next  to  unknown,  and  in  tlie  mountainous  p.irts,  parli- 
cnlarly  in  Servia  and  Alliania,  an  imineiise  wa>(i'  of 
timber  occurs,  from  the  forests  being  hiniit  tliit  the 
ground  may  be  fertilised  by  tlieir  ashes.  Tiie  pluui-'lis 
(except  perhaps  In  Waliaehia  and  a  lew  other  prms.) 
are  ol^tiie  most  wretched  ilescripiioti,  being  peliloin  slenl 
with  iron,  and  lit  only  to  rcratch  the  suri'aie  of  Iho 
earth:  a  bunch  of  thorns  perlornis  the  functiuns  of  a 
liarrow  ;  and  the  other  I'arinuig  implements,  if  so  we  may 
call  them,  are  in  general  eipiaiiy  bad.  Thrashing  is 
performed,  as  in  inii.-l  eastern  countries,  by  treading  o'lt 
the  grain  with  cattle;  tile  straw  being  suhseqiniiily 
cliopjied  by  dragging  ovi  r  it  a  sort  of  heavy  cjliiukr 
stuck  witii  sharp  lliiits.  Hut  the  fertility  of  cerliifn  pur- 
tions  of  tlie  I'lnpire,  as  Tliissaly,  tiie  valley  of  ihu 
IMarllza,  \c.,  is  so  great,  that,  despite  the  low  st.ite  uf 
liiisli.nidry,  the  .iveragir  produce  of  corn  is  said  toanioiiiit 
to  from  1.')  to  .'iO  times  the  seed. 

On  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  apnears  to  ho 
better  iiudi'rstood  in  Ilulgaria  than  anywhere  else.  {Iniut, 
l.a  Tuft/.  d'l''urni>i\  iii.  2.)  .Some  notices  of  the  agrieiiU 
tiire  of  this  and  tlie  other  Kuropeau  provs.  w  ill  be  liiuiul 
under  their  separate  heads  in  this  Diet. 

Maize  is  the  principal  species  of  grain  cultivated  in  V.:i- 
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rnpcan  Turkey,  In  tho  mountain-valleys  as  well  as  tlio  the  destructive  Influence  of  Turkish  misgovcrnment-so 
plains,  except  In  Bosnia,  Ac,  whi-ro  tlio  climate  is  too  apparent  as  in  tho  present  state  of  this  celebrated  eoun- 
cold.    Wheat,  rye,  barley,  onts,  and  buckwiieat  aro  also    try,  favoured  alike  by  situation  ami  iliniate,  aij,;  which, 

-" ■" •'■  — '  ■"'""'   '- '-"•-     ' '— --,  was  the  seat  of  mas     noble  cities,  and 

I  refined  nations.  Indnory  and  civilisation 
sappearod.  "  Nr  ve'  whatever,"  says 
nrovs.  1  ne  quaiiiiiy  oi  [iiis  Kraiii  pruuiiccu  in  nuropcan  lur.  ivinneir,  "  is  taken  to  Impr  .  e  tlie  land  i  nor  can 
Turkey  being  insuftlcicnt  for  tiie  consumption,  a  portion  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  wh.  u  we  rcHect  that  the 
of  the  required  supply  is  imported  from  Egypt  and  Asia  farmer  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  warning, 
Jliiior.  Great  quantities  of  haricots,  beans,  tidibagos,  and  is  certain  of  being  taxed  or  |dundcred  in  exact  pro- 
onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatns,  capsicums,  &c.,  aro  portion  to  th«  yearly  produce  of  his  farm.  It  is  not,  in- 
raised  as  articles  of  food ;  but  the  potato  Is  eaten  only  in  deed,  uncommon,  should  llien-  Ho  a  prospect  of  a  plentl- 
llosnla,  Croatia,  Herzegovina,   Montenegro,  and  a  few     ful  liarvest,  for  the  crop,  upon  the  ground  to  be  seUed 

.       , -.L  .  .._  1.  L       .       .        uhiation,  and  then  put  up  to 

>  system,  so  destructive  of  in- 
dustry, may  lie  t.  -cd  to  the  ill-judged  but  favourite 
policy  of  the  T'orte  i.i  continually  changing  the  governors 
of  their  iirovinccs,  lest  by  being  settled  for  a  coiisiilernblo 
period  in  tlieir  governments,  they  should  shake  oif  their 
allegiance,  as  n  any  have  already  done.  Tiie  pacha, 
therel'oro,  who,  during  tlie  short  time  he  remains  in 
_  favour,  has  not  only  to  feed  the  avarice  of  the  imperial 

dria,  and  a  few  other  places.  Tlic  best  wines  are  very  ministers,  hut  «l«i  to  .iccumuliite  an  independency  for 
liigh  coloured  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Caliors,  himself  l>("'t»  144,  retirement  from  office,  is  heedless  of 
and  of  liadicopani  in  the  I'apal  States.  These  arc  grown  :  the  Inten  ■''^  .  the  farmer,  or  of  those  who  are  to  sue 
chielly  in  Macedonia,  in  the  basins  of  Scutari  and  I'ris.  '  ceod  liiin,  ami  only  anxious  to  collect  wealth.  We 
ren  in  Albania,  Mostar  in  Heri'.egovina,  on  the  hills  consequently  observe  that  those  provinces  where  the 
.ilong  the  Servian  Morava  in  Thrace,  and  in  the  vi-  chiefs  maintain  their  independence,  are  invariably  tho 
cinities  of  Lovdscha  in  Bulgaria,  and  Meteora  in  Thes-  richest,  liest  peopled,  and  in  every  respect  the  most 
saly.  Certain  growths  in  the  S.  W.  of  Macedonia,  deserve  flourishing ;  since  they  find  it  their  interest  to  cncouragu 
particular  mention.  The  inhabs.  of  those  places  possess,  '  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting 
111  fact,  a  valuable  source  of  wealtli,  for  there  is  no  doubt  I  those  parts  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the 
that  several  of  their  wines  might  be  advimtageously  ex-  1  sultan's  olHcers,  to  place  themselves  under  their  pro- 


places  in  Servia and  Albania:  lentils,  tiirnip.s,  artichokes,  by  the  pacha  at  a  low  valiiat 
iisparagus,  beet-root,  and  many  other  vegetables  common  the  highest  biddci-.  This  syst 
amongst  us,  are  almost  unknown  in  Turkey.  Though  dustry,  may  lie  t.  -cd  to  the 
not  usually  drunk  by  the  Mussulm.ms  (except  those  of  policyof  the  T'orte  i.i  continuid 
Lower  Albania),  wine  is  grown  in  inostprovs.  of  Turkey 
in  Uurope,  but  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (which  sec),  llul- 
garia  and  Servia,  are  the  principal  wine  countries. 

Turkish   wines  are   mostly  red ;    white  wine  is  pro- 
duced only  in  Wallachia,  W.  Iliilgaria,  and  at   Semen. 


ported.  {Boue,  ii.  iol.)  The  want  of  proper  cellars 
for  storing  the  wines,  and  their  rude  preparation,  de- 
tract greatly  from  their  excellence.  In  'rhessaly  and 
Albaniii  they  aro  commonly  spoiled,  at  least  in  tho 
estimation  of  mo.st  foreigners,  by  the  addition  or  ab- 
sorption from  the  barrels,  skins,  &c.,  of  resin  or  turpen- 
tine. In  certain  cantons,  however,  tlie  use  of  such 
8iibstani:es  is  not  supposed  to  lie  necessary,  and  the  wines 
there  aro  accordingly  very  palat.able.  In  Uosnia  tlie  vino 
is  replaced  by  the  pluin,  and  the  favourite  beverage  thero 
is  a  liqueur  made  from  its  juice,  called  slie^:t'itxa.  Peaches, 


_  -  pro- 
tection. The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
is  in  this  manner  always  fluctuating,  according  to  tlio 
actions  and  dispositions  of  their  respective  rulers.  Some- 
times they  aro  well  peopled  and  cuitiv.ited  ( 1  speak  com- 
paratively), and  at  others  waste  and  forsaken  ;  whole 
villages  emigrate  from  one  district  to  another  without 
much  trouble  or  expense,  since  their  houses  arc  simple 
and  of  easy  construction,  and  their  articles  of  furniture 
so  trilling  as  to  be  transported  with  facility  on  the  backs 
of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them  with  railk  during  tho 
journey,  and  every  wlicre  find  abundance  of  pasture, 
.ippies,  cherries,  almonds',  hazel  nuts,  &c.,  are  grown,  but  ;  'l'l'«  Greeks,  called  Vroomi  by  their  Turkish  lords, 
grafting,  and  all  other  horticultural  operations,  arc  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  |ieasantry  in 
cither  unknown  or  much  neglected.  The  olive  flourishes  i  this  part  of  tho  empire,  and  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  S.  provs.  only,  and  most  of  tiie  Turkish  oil  is  :  the  fallen  and  dastardly  race  usually  represented.  'I'he 
grown  in  Asia.  Flax,  lurmp,  sesamum,  sallVon,  cotton,  i  political  or  religious  institutions  of  a  state  aft'cct,  witli- 
tobacco,  castor  oil,  and  madder,  are  among  the  principal  ,  "nt  doubt,  the  character  of  a  people,  and  this  is  no 
remaining  articles  of  culture.  The  care  of  the  forests  1  where  more  conspicuous  than  throughout  those  quarters 
does  not  seein  to  occupy  much  attention  ;  notliing  like  a  of  tlie  globe  where  the  blighting  doctrines  of  Mahomet 
forest-board  exists,  and  in  many  districts,  formerly  well  have  been  difl'uscd.  Tho  unjust  and  cruel  persecutions 
wooded,  wood  for  fuel  is  becoming  scarce.*  Idve  .  carried  on  by  tlie  Turks  have  damped  tlic  fiery  spirit  ot 
hedges  are  rare ;  where  the  fields  are  enclosed  it  is  eltlicr  |  tlie  Greeks,  and  rendered  distrust  and  deception  abH» 
witli  dry  wood  or  stone  walls,  and  where  neitlier  material  I  luteiy  necessary  to  tho  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
is  plentiful,  as  in  K.  'I'lirace,  the  fields  are  entirely  open.  I  perty  ;  whereas,  under  a  more  enlightened  and  less  dc- 
U'e  have  already  given  some  notices  of  tlio  condition  \  spotie  government,  the  national  character  of  that  people 
of  property  and  cultivation  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  would  probably  rise  to  the  standard  of  the  inhabitants 
arts.  Natolia,  KUBDISTAN,  Syria,  itc.  In  regard  to  Ar-  i  'n  most  of  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe.  To  me 
"  ■  ■  ■  "  they  have  always  appeared  as  dispirited  and  broken- 
hearted i  hut  at  the  siime  time  ready  to  rise,  if  supported, 
and  crush  their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth."  (Asia 
Minor,  Jj'C.,  p.51.) 

'i'liere  are  in  Turkey  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats, 
the  flesli  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  animal  food 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  there  are  proportionally  fewer 
cattle  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  beef  being 


inenia,  Mr.  llrant  s.iys,  "  I  had  scarcely  seen  any  place 

in  this  region  appro'acli  to  the  slate  of  apparent  pro- 

speriiy  enjoyed  by  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  plain  of  Khar- 

imt  All  Armenian  farmer  there  had  ten  pair  of  drauglit 

oxen,  and  a  few  cows  and  sheep.     The  produce  of  his 

land  was  —  whe.tt  about  375  bushels,  valued  at  7.')i.  a 

year  ;  cotton  to  the  value  of  perhaps  '2»l. ;  grapes  about 

3,;W(llbs. ;   which,  together   with    millet,  lentils,    and  1  — >"-  •  —  ," "— : ,-  — ,  ".-.VT"'  T,.r  ",■■■■" 

ether  sundries,  made  up  the  value  of  about  142/.  sterling.  !  seldom,  and  veal  never  eaten,  by  the  lurks.     Ihe  sheep 

........  .     jfg   nearly  all  ol  a  small,  thick-bixlied  breed,  with  a 

white  fleece ;  merino,  large-tailed,  or  other  Improved 
breeds,  are  met  with  only  in  Servia,  into  which  they 
were  introduced  by  I'rince  Miloscli,  or  in  Bosnia.  Iii 
Wallachia  the  sheep  have  tall  spiral  horns,  and  their 
wool  is  a  jiiriiici[>al  source  of  wealth.  The  pastures 
tliere  are  niio  and  extensive,  and  largo  flocks  are 
brouglit  thitlur  from  Transylvania,  to  he  dcfjasturad 
during  winter.  At  the  same  season  the  sheep  from  tho 
table-land  of  Cappadoeia,  Dec,  aro  driven  into  tlie  plains 
of  N.  Syria;  and  many  of  the  migratory  Koord  and 
Turkmaii  tribes  of  Asia  seek  the  pasture  lands  about 
Angora,  the  traders  ol  which  town  supply  thi'lr  various 
wants,  receiving  in  return  the  wool,  skins,  and  other 
produce  of  their  flocks,  in  whicii  articles  Angora  has  a 
very  considerable  trt.de.  (Oi'og.Jouni.,  yi. 'H3.)  The 
cattle  along  tho  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube  appear  to 
be  a  degen.,'rate  Hungarian  breed.  Those;  of  the  more 
S.  provs.  are  diflferent,  being  of  medium  size,  .and  short- 
horned.  Oxen  are  every  where  employed  in  field  labour. 
Itiiiraloes  are  common,  particularly  in  Bulgaria  and 
1  brace.  In  Bosni.t  and  other  W.  provs.  some  tolerably 
good  cheeses,  similar  to  Gruyire,  aro  made;  but  the 
cheese  of  most  parts  of  Turkey  is  in  peneral  too  insipid 
to  mit  our  taste.       In  making  cheese,  the  milk  of  ewes 

general  only  In 

I.    Turks  «uhi.r 

crully  permit  its 

3  G  4 


The  millet,  and  filly  bushwis  of  wheat,  the  grapes  and 
sundry  produce  were  consumed  by  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  The  cotton  sold,  after  the  lord  of  the  soil  had 
token  his  tent,  was  about  surticicnt  to  pay  llie  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  produce  to  the  pacha.  I  w.as  not  iu- 
liirnied  liow  miicli  land  he  had  in  cultivation ;  there  is  no 
measure  of  land  ;  it  is  estimated  by  the  (piantity  of  seed 
used  in  sowing,  or  the  number  of  oxen  necessary  to  plough 
it  They  do  not  manure  much,  but  allow  the  land  to 
lie  fallow  cverv  alternate  year.  Such  is  the  general 
sy-Kin  of  agriculture  throughout  Armenia.",  ((n'og. 
Juioii.,  vi.  207— ii(W.)  Tlie  vino,  and  mulberry,  tobacco, 
ciiltoii,  and  oil.  share  the  chief  attention  ol  the  agri- 
cnlturists  in  A>iatie  lurkey,  alter  the  production  of  the 
grains.  &C.,  necessary  for  food,  'i'he  culture  of  silk  Is 
I'Xtensively  carried  mi  in  several  districts,  but  especi.aiiy 
lomiii  lirusa  in  Asia  .Miiinr,  where  the  mulberry-tree  is 
ke|jt  lilt  short,  and  receives  a  good  deal  of  careful  at- 
tention. 

Ill  consequence,  however,  of  the  oppressions  practised 
on  the  cultivators,  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  .are 
wholly  deserted,  or  occupied  only  by  the  scanty  impula- 
lion  of  a  few  wandering  tribes.    No  where,  indeed,  is 


to  mlt  our  taste.       ni  niaiiiiig  clieese,  tlie 
*  f:.i  .vmV.  favs  liouo,  (.1  f/.  1 1.1' -.'/.•ii  I'.ru  w/.i /'nVf  ifc  cW/ifj  ]  m„|  goats  is  partiallv  employed,  but  in  g 

rt  J,  h.tn.  ic  cmidnuf  ,„li,f,m.,t.     Hut  we  im  liw  lo  1  iliil.  llmt  I  Ills  |  j,      „i,gp„,,e  of  that  of  lllC  COW  and  hutlhlo. 
kl«l|.|m.nl  al  |ireM-nt  Is  moorrecl,  ,:civirniniiil  ef  lale  vears  having  ,  J  "■         •-         ,,,„,,,,     ,.,,,,   ,i,,,„  ,],,  ,,.,   „„,,„, 

(.rulubieil  ihccuuhigoftlmbur.   i.srcsruvM,  iin/.',  I'.tu'i.  the  liog  BO  much,  that  tiiiy  uo  not  gcncr 
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ia\e  In  the  towns,  where  they  form  the  chief  proportion 
of  the  pop. ;  and  iloue  sayi>,  "  that  the  carcasses  of  hogs 
are  only  suffered  to  be  brouglit  to  Constantinople  at 
certain  periods  of  tlie  year,  under  an  especial  flrman." 
(I.  S03.)  Nevcrtlieless,  tiiey  are  reared  in  vast  numbers 
in  Servia,  nosniu,  and  other  N.  and  W.  provs.,  and,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  chlel"  resource  of  the  Servians.  The 
Turks  are  good  horsemen,  and  take  pride  In  t!  eir  horses. 
Little  of  tliat  care  is,  however,  bestowed  on  them  that  is 
common  in  W.  Europe.  They  are  fed  only  twice  a-day, 
sometimes  they  are  not  put  into  stables,  and  are  not 

f roomed  and  trimmed  as  in  Kurope.  The  horse  of 
Inropean  Turkey  is  generally  of  middle  size,  or  rather 
below  it,  with  a  short  neck,  strong  limbs,  and  a  bay, 
chestnut,  reddish  brown,  or  white,  seldom  a  grey  colour. 
They  are  usually  fed  on  barley ;  oats  being  used  for 
horses  only  hi  the  N.W.  provs.  The  horses  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  Arabian  descent.  "The 
Montefik  are  an  excellent  race  of  horsep,  bred  by  a  great 
tribe  of  that  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
Armenia  and  Koordistan  a  pr<Hllgious  number  of  fine 
animals  might  be  procured  at  a  clieap  rate  for  the 
cavalry :  the  horses  of  liagdad  are  large,  and  many  of 
them  show  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but  those  bred  in  the 
desert  bordering  on  Uamaseus,  are  upon  the  whole  the 
iinest.  I  have  heard  of  a  poor  Arab  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
refusing  30,U(K)  piastres  for  a  mare  of  that  bree<l.  The 
only  bli>od-liorse  I  ever  met  with  in  Asia  Minor  was  bred 
near  Ooseat  in  the  plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  may  l)e 
descended  from  fhat  which  was  so  much  admircil  l)y  the 
Itnmans.''  ikinmu'r's  /Itin Minor, !^c.,  p.MH.)  The  ass 
is  much  used  in  Houmclia,  S.  Albania,  Ac.  Mules  are 
•Carre  in  those  provs.,  hut  very  numerous  in  Monte- 
negro, anil  other  moMntamous  parts  of  Turkey. 

'I'here  are  mines  of  copper,  argentiferous  le.-id,  iron.  &c. 
In  various  parts  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey ; 
and  it  is  generally  Iielieveii  that  several  of  the  mountain 
chains,  which  botuidor  intersect  the  Turkish  provs.,  con- 
tain ores,  not  (miy  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious,  me- 
tals. Tlie  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  gipsies  collect  from 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  pellets  of  gold  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  (liver,  by  means  of  which  they  arc  enabled  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  annual  tribute  of  a  drachm  of 
gold  imnosed  upon  e.ieh  man.  Hut  mining  industry  is 
not  proflt.ible  in  Turkey  from  various  causes.  "  The 
Ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines 
with  economy  in  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  ne>;lert  with 
which  the  ()ttoni;ui5  appear  to  treat  this  source  of 
wealth  ;  but  the  i  liief  oh«tacle  to  exploration  Is  the  ra- 
j>acity  of  government,  which  wnuUI  seiie  npim  the  advan- 
tages of  any  new  discover;',  and  suljjeet  the  provimialists 
to  the  unreeiii/'penseil  lallour  of  opening  the  mines  and 
exiraeiing  the  ore."  (  Thiirntoii,  li.  .'II,  Wi.)  Asphaltum, 
nitre,  suit  'v.  \Vallaelii.\,  .Vc.  and  coal  in  Ilulgariii,  are 
among  the  mineral  prcKluits  of  the  empire,  hut  are  liy  no 
means  raised  to  the  extent  that  they  wiiuhl  l>e  under  a 
lilMTal  politir.'U  svhti'm.  Iletween  I'ski-shihr  and  Servi- 
lliasar,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  substance  called  finvricliaum, 
so  much  useil  for  (iernian  pipes,  Is  found  in  large  ipian- 
tities,  A  fpeilini'ii.  procured  liy  Mr.  Ain:wortli  at  this 
place,  fresh  from  the  mines,  proves  it  to  l)e  a  hydrated 
siliiale  of  inaKnesia.     It  is  a  porous  frialile  stone,  almost 

iMitirrly  composed  of  (inall-grained  vitr is  or  Iranspa- 

rent  h'Ispar.  decoinpoMiig  and  passing  Into  a  variety  of 
porcelain  earth.  (iri'.U  i|uanlltles  of  pi|i>'-bovil9  are 
m.inofuetured  from  tliis  m.itcriiil,  aiul  sent  to  I'oiistan- 
liiiople  for  expoit  into  (lerinuny,  »Se.  {(StOfj.  Jtiurti., 
X.  -I'.i",  llli.  ;  (litil,r's  Tinv.,  \e.) 

The  miiii'ifiiclHivs  of  Turkey  are  more  numeron.s,  and 
dlsplat  greater  exci'lleiire,  than  niiglit  have  hi'eii  ex- 
pected in  a  country  so  backuanl  In  tiie  arts  :  inch  cd,  her 
sueeesi  in  manola<  turing  induitry  is,  upim  the  uhole, 
greater  tliau  th.it  of  revi'ral  countries  ranking  lilglier  in 
civilisatl*n).  TliortUon.  who  thotiitli  RiMiiewhat  partial  to 
the  Turks,  li.  on  the  whole,  an  exrellint  authority,  says, 
"  I  know  not  wliitlier  Europe  ran  ecpial,  lint  eertiiinly 
It  laiuiot  lurnass,  the  'Turks  In  several  of  their  nianu- 
fadures.  'The  t.itins  and  slik  stuffs,  'he  velvets  of 
llrusa  anil  Aleppo,  the  serges  and  eainh'ts  of  .Angora, 
the  cra|M>s  and  gausei  of  .Salonlea.  Ilie  printed  muslins  of 
<'onstaiiliMii|i|e.  the  lariiets  ol  Smyrna,  and  the  silk, 
linen,  anil  ■  otion  stnirs  ot  t'airo.  Selo,  Magnesiii,  I'okal, 
and  Coslaniliol,  estahlisti  a  favoiiratile.  Iiut  not  an  un- 
fair, criterion  of  their  geneial  skill  and  indu«lry.  The 
workmen  ot  ('iinst.intlnoi>li'.  In  the  opinion  ol  Spoil,  ex- 
celled  Ihoie  ol  i'raure  In  many  of  tin'  inferior  Iraili  s. 
They  •till  practise  nil  thai  they  found  praiilied  i  but, 
from  an  tnilolenee  with  resperl  io  innoviitlon,  they  h.-iv? 
not  IntKMliieeil  orencoinaged  seviral  useliil  or  elegant 
arts  of  Liter  liiveiilion  'They  tail  In  no  foreign  assist- 
ance to  work  thi'lr  mini  s  :  from  their  own  <|uaiilea  Ihelr  | 
omi  labour  entiai'ts  tin'  niiiiltie.  ami  more  orilliiary 
stoiii'  mIiIi'Ii  is  niipfoM'd  in  their  piddle  l.nililliigs.  Tin  ir 
nt.U'iiie  nri'hltertiiri'  Is  tty  no  means  i  onli'tnptltile.  iiiid 
their  barges  ami  smaller  boats  an' of  the  must  gracilol 
ronslrnellon.  Their  Iniindery  of  Inasi  cannon  hat  he,  n 
niiiili  admired,  mil  Ihilr  nnukit  and  pUtid  barrels,  and 


particularly  their  sword  blades  (though  the  sword  blades 
of  Damascus  are  not  so  famous  as  formerly)  are  held  in 
great  cstlm.ation  even  by  foreigners."  (Pres.  Slate  of 
Turkey,  1.  07. 118.)  Their  manufactures  of  Morocco  anil 
other  Teatlier,  and  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.  deserve 
also  to  be  mentioned  with  praise. 

But  if  the  Turks  be  more  successful  in  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  useful  arts  than  is  commonly  supposi-d,  they 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  are  necessa- 
rily ignorant  of  the  higher  sciences.  "  Their  buildings 
are  rude  incoherent  copies,  prssessing  neither  the  sim- 
plicity nor  unity  of  origin.il  invention,  He.-wy  in  their 
proportions,  they  are  imposing  only  ffom  their  bulk  :  the 
jiarts  do  not  harmonise,  nor  are  they  subservient  to  oiiii 
leading  principle ;  the  details  are  bad  both  in  taste  and 
execution  ;  the  decorations  have  no  use,  no  meaning,  no 
connection  with  the  general  design  ;  tiiere  is  nothing 
which  Indicates  the  conceptions  of  genius.  The  energies 
of  the  latter  are  chilled  and  repressed  by  the  monotony 
of  Turkish  habits  and  the  austerity  of  their  customs. 
Their  cities  are  not  adorned  with  public  monuments 
whose  object  is  to  enliven  or  to  embellish.  The  circus, 
the  forum,  the  theatre,  the  pyramid,  the  obelisk,  the 
column,  the  triuniphal  arch,  are  interdicted  by  their 
prejiic'ces.  Tlio  ceremonies  of  religion  are  their  only 
public  pleasures.  'Their  temples,  their  baths,  their  foun- 
tains, and  sepulchral  monuments,  are  the  only  structures 
on  which  they  Iwstow  any  ornament.  'I'aste  is  rarely 
exerteil  in  other  edifices  of  public  utility,  khans  and 
A>fzcs<in,f,  bridges  and  aqueducts.  Sculpture  in  wood  or 
in  stucco,  and  the  engraving  of  inscriptions  on  mnim- 
ments  or  seals,  are  |)crformed  with  neatness  and  admi- 
rable precision  ;  and  the  ceilings  and  wainscoting  iif 
rooms,  and  the  carved  ornaments  In  the  interior  of  'lurk, 
ish  houses,  show  dexterity  and  even  taste.  Hut  their 
paintings,  limited  to  landscape  or  arcliilecture,  havi; 
little  merit  either  in  design  or  execution  ,  proportion  is 
ill  observed,  and  the  rules  of  perspectlvo  are  unknown. 
'They  reckon  time  by  lunar  revolutions,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  33  years  the  Turkish  months  pass  through  every 
season.  'Their  knowledge  of  geography  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  empire.  Their  surgery  is 
rude,  from  want  of  science,  of  skill,  and  of  instruments." 
{.Ibid.,  m-v.) 

'The  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs  in  Turkey 
is  pretty  geiieral  j  and  t'anna'iieli  estimated  the  cnn'- 
sumption  uf  raw  cotton  in  the  'Turkish  empire  at  2ll,ii0ll 
bales  a  year,  10,(100  of  which  are  consumed  In  the  falirics 
of  Thessaly  alone  (  UaniUi.  tUr  Ocug. ),  the  best  'I'urkish 
yarn  being  made  in  this  prov.  Urquhart  says,  tfiat 
In  the  S.  provs.  the  poorest  family  requires  m  ukoi 
ofuneleaned  cotton,  and  I'l  of  wool,  for  Its  yearly  eon- 
sumption  ;  end  the  manufacture  of  these  materials  iic- 
cupies  a  laiRO  share  of  the  peasant's  In-door  lahoiif, 
llandkerrlili'fs,  shitting,  long-cloths,  napkins,  coarse 
cottim  stuffs,  and  clothing  in  general,  are  the  gnnils 
principally  produced  by  their  looms  ;  'uid,  according  In 
l'ri|uhart,  •24,0<)0,(«K)lbs,  of  cotton  mannfactiires,  worth 
.''),0(l<l,(KKI/.  arc  made  aimually  in  Europe.in  'Turkey  huiI 
(ireece,  (p.  l.'iO.)  Very  little' dependence  can,  however, 
be  placed  on  tliese  statements;  and  there  can  be  rn 
doubt  that  the  native  maniif'acturerK,  who  iirodiice  gomls 
not  for  doineitic  eonsiiinptlon  but  for  sale,  have  been 
involved  in  the  greatest  distress  In  eunsequence  of  the 
importation  of  Ein.'llsli  and  other  foreign  goods,  'l'hi> 
nianufacliire  of  cotton  yarn  has  been  espeiially  Inlerfiriil 
witli,  and  l''ngllsh  cotton  twist  Is  now  generally  iiseil  fur 
warp  in  such 'Turkish  looms  as  are  still  at  work,  ami  is 
an  artlchi  of  Increasing  consumption. 

The  liimmriTt'  of  'I'm  key  uwes  most  part  of  its  activity 
to  tlie  Immunltii'S  and  protection  enjoyed  by  those  en- 
gaged in  it  ;  which  are  not  extended  to  tnilivliliiiils 
oecuiiieii  in  other  nvoeatloiis.  'The  eiiltlvator  of  lliu 
soil  Is  ever  a  helpless  prey  to  injiistlee  and  oppresslim, 
and  the  niannfactiirer  has  to  bear  Ills  hill  share  of  lliii 
common  Insecurity  )  he  Is  llxeil  to  the  spot,  and  i  .iiiiint 
escape  llie  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  'The  riiw 
material  monopolized  by  a  bey  or  ai/iiH  may  be  ion  il 
upon  li.m    at    more    than   its    fair  value,   and  perliii|is 

its  quality  may   be  Inferior  (   lines  may  be  imp il  nii 

liim ;  he  may  lie  tiiki  n  for  fori'ed  liilioiir,  or  tr(Mi|n 
may  be  quartered  on  his  woikshop.  (.Iriiufiiirl,  y.UV.i  ) 
It  was  not  till  IXf?  that  a  firm.ui  was  Issued  ly  tliii 
siillan  allowing  the  free  ex|iortallon  of  vlmil  tn 
foreign  countries.  'I'lie  I'urkish  gov.  had  prevloii.h  Ihi'Ii 
accuitiiineil  to  iirevent  the  enportalion  ol  grain  from  any 
part  of  the  empire  till  Conslniilinople  had  been  first  almii. 
diiiitly  »ii|iplliil.  Ill  this  tleiv.llie  j 'Inelpal  corn-gum  ln« 
provi.  tteie  iilillueil  to  tnrnisli  to  tlieoflliersof  the  suit  in 
a  ipiaiitity  of  wheat  equal  In  about  a  Ulh  purl  of  Mm 
priMliiie  of  their  harvests.  'This  contribullon  was  c  illril 
(s/iio,  'Tlie  itlirni;!,  or  eoUeeiois,  on  receiving  file 
corn  froei  the  i.ioprielor.  pstd  film  W  pa'Bs  for  enry 
kilo  (about  linllis  ).  The  total  iiii.uifity  of  eorn  flini 
puriliHsel  for  flu-  supply  ot  the  capital  anioniiteil  fii 
about  I.IHKI.IHM)  kilos  a  year:  this  was  sent  by  sea  In 
•  'uiisfaiillnople,  and  lodgiHl  fii  public  granaries  on  flu' 
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K.  side  of  the  harbonr.  As  this  stock  was'  considered  a 
resource  against  times  of  scarcity,  it  was  not  distributed 
till  it  began  to  be  damaged,  unless  when  it  could  be  sold 
with  considerable  benefit.  This  frequently  happened ; 
for  individuals  were  not  suffered  to  lay  up  their  corn  in 
niagaiines  to  re-sell  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  Olivier 
estimated  the  yearly  produce  of  this  monopoly  at  10,000 
purses,  or  r>,onO,00()  piastres.  After  the  treaty  which 
opened  the  Black  Sea  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  na- 
tions, vessels  with  cargoes  from  the  Russian  ports  were 
allowed  the  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hel- 
lespont;  "a  privilege,"  says  I'hornton,  "so  important, 
that  !  have  known  ships,  which  had  surreptitiously 
loadeil  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  Turkish  provs.,  sail  to 
the  Itussian  port  of  Odessa,  and  uliject  themselves  to 
the  delays  and  expenses  of  performing  quarantine,  pay- 
ing the  harbour  tecs  and  custom-house  duties,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  obtain  a  certllicato  of  their  cargo 
being  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  the'eby  rescuing  It 
from  the  vexations  and  extortions  of  Cue  officers  of  the 
'I'nrkisli  »n/»'i."  (1.256.)  Other  articles  of  provision, 
siicli  as  sheep,  oxen,  butter,  cheese,  wax,  tallow,  &c.. 
Hied  to  he  bought  up  In  the  same  manner  by  the  olfloers 
of  government  at  their  own  price ;  but  probably  this 
system  has  now  been  in  great  part  abolished;  and  except 
in  tile  article  of  provisions,  no  restriction  on  commerce 
ever  existed  in  Turkey.  All  foreign  articles  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  Turkish  ports,  without  let  or  hindrance 
of  any  kind,  on  payment  of  an  Import  duty  of ;{  per  cent. 
(«/  valorem ;  and  all  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture  may  be  freely  conveyed  all  over 
the  empire.  Her  commercial  system  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
best  feature  In  the  policy  of  Turkey. 

The  internal  traffic  of  Turkey  is  greatly  impeded  by 
the  b.idncss  or  rather  total  deficiency  of  roads.  Burgess 
says  the  sultan  has  not  an  inch  of  road  in  his  dominions, 
whirh  would  not.  In  any  civilized  country,  be  Indicted  as 
a  nuisance.  (Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  143.)  Accordingly, 
in  many  provs.,  particularly  in  Asia  .Minor  anil  Armenia, 
the  eiininiunication  between  ditlbrent  places  is  quite  cut 
nif  in  winter,  unless  they  can  correspond  by  sea.  Wheel- 
carriages  are  of  course  disuseil ;  and  the  caravans  of 
inercliants,  from  Hungary  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  consist 
nf  horses  and  camels,  by  which  almost  all  merchandise  Is 
iviriveyed.  Ill  I'.iiropean  Turkey,  after  the  capital.  Ad. 
riannpieand  .Salonica  are  the  chief  centres  of  trade,  and 
tlie  lirst  being  the  great  rfcpo*  for  .all  tlie  goods  coining 
hy  land  to  Constantinople  from  Kngland,  I'lniiee,  and 
Austria,  supplies  all  the  fairs  throughout  Kouinelin  and 
lliilgaria.  ( Keppel'i  .tounieu  across  the  Halkan,  p.  ■2.''i.'). ) 
Next  to  .Smyrna,  Aleppo  is  tne  chief  seat  of  commerce  in 
Asia.  Caravans  bring  thither  pearls,  shawls,  Indian  and 
Clilnese  goods,  from  Uussorah  and  Bagdad  ;  camels  iroin 
Ar.ihia;  cotton  stuffs  and  thread,  Morocco  leather,  goat's 
hair  and  galls  from  the  pachallcs  of  .Mosul,  Dlarliekir, 
Orfa,  Aintah,  Sic.  ;  furs,  goat's  hair,  wax,  gum  amnio- 
Iliac,  Ike.,  from  Van,  l'".rieroum,  and  Kars ;  silk,  cop- 
per, furs,  and  linens,  from  Asia  Minor  ;  slll(,  Moclia 
tnSiv.  Simp,  scented  woods,  ambergris,  drugs,  and  pearls, 
Iriini  .Syria  and  Arabia  ;  rice,  coffee,  and  I'.gyiitlan  |iro- 
ili!i  '.  ''mm  t.atakia ;  silk  manufactures  from  llrusa  and 
D.iiiiasins ;  Kuropcan  cotton  and  wo"t!en  stull^,  printed 
niii>liii*,  hardware,  watehes,  wrought  amber,  and  fur, 
fnini  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  The  prlnelpal  articles 
of  export  are,  sheep's  wiwl,  goat's  hkir,  cattle,  horses, 
hi<i'a(friim  Servia,  Aic),  hides,  hare  skins,  wheat,  raw 
Hilton  and  silk,  tobacco,  raisins,  tigs,  nlmomls,  mastic 
ami  other  gums,  gall-nuts,  valloiien,  leeches,  honey, 
w.ix.  satl'ron,  madder,  anisn  and  linseed,  tur|ieiitliie,  sal- 
ll'iuiT.  meerschaum  pipes,  wlielstones.  carpels,  silk  an.l 
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rntlon  laliriev,  leather,  copper  niiii  metallic  wares,  nrpi- 
imiil,  ,Vr.,  with  Arahiaii,  Verslan,  Indian,  and  Cliiiioe 
I!i»kIs.  The  prlnelpal  imports  are  linen,  wnnllen,  riitton, 
ami  silk  gonds,  colonial  products  and  dye  slutl's,  harilw  are 
ami  larllieiiware,  paper,  furs,  *e.  The  British  trade  in 
M.iiiihriirr,  (•liiHgnw,  lllnnliighaiii, and  Slielllrld  nianii. 
Iiiliins,  and  other  British  prmluee,  has.  however,  Immii 
Mimllly  Increasing  during  the  last  iU  )ears,     Sulijnined 


.'mill  Nr  showing  the  (Quantities  of  the  I'rlncliial  Articles 
Mii|«irleil  into  llie  llniteil  Kingilinii  fi  oin  liirkey*,  in 
h.lH,  IMW,  and  1S4(1.     [.See  top  of  next  column.  J 

Thr  wealthier  class  of  'Hirks  are  generally  tun  apalhe- 
iir  ami  Indnleiit  lor  commercial  piiraiiils.  wlilili  liny 
li.ni'  In  llie  lireek*,  Armenians,  Anianiits,  and  .lews. 
'  riieexlrenie  siniplleily  nf  roninierii',  liiiin  the  ahsrine 
nlail  li'Hislatlon  on  (he  siilijeet,  Is  visible  111  the  esl.ililUh- 
iiii'iit  ol  a  merchant:  no  Imnks.  save  one  of  eninmoii 
intry.arekept  I  no  rreillls  are  given  ;  no  bills  dlieniinied  ; 
iHihiiniU,  nor  even  reieipts  :  (lie  (raiisarlioiis  are  all  lor 

*  Iti  ll'i'  t'.^l.  l.il  urt-iitinlA,  llip  r.imnipr.  ••  of  'I'lirllrv  K  iimI  ilMhi 
«ui.ii,s|  |„„„  ,|,.,|  „f(iri,,,  N.  i>f  th»  Isihinui^  Imi  ilicl.mii  u 
'iii<i«  lni'Mititl(-r«l<l«, 
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Figs       .       .       , 
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ready  money  :  no  fictitious  capital  is  created  ;  no  risk  or 
loss  from  bankruptcy  to  incur.  A  merchant,  whose  capi- 
tal may  exceed  20,(X)0/.,  will,  very  possibly,  be  without  a 
clerk;  and  a  small  box,  which  he  places  on  his  carpet, 
and  loans  his  elbow  upon,  encloses,  at  once,  his  bank  and 
counting  house."  (Vrquhnrt,  13fi.) 

Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  p.aras  of  3  aspers 
each ;  or  In  purses  of  .MO  piastres.  But  the  rate  of  ex- 
change Is  very  variable,  on  account  of  the  continual  de- 
terioration of  the  coin.  In  ISUI,  the  pound  sterling  was 
worth  onlv  1-2  piastres;  hut  in  18.39,  It  was  equivalent 
to  1114,  and  in  iH4'i  is  worth  nearly  120  1  The  most  com- 
mon measures  and  weights  arc  the  okc  =  about  21  lbs.. 
and  tlie  quintal  of  44  okes.  The  arschinu  =  2  ItriCngl. 
Uistanco  is  commonly  measured  by  the  hours  about 
3  m. 

Government,  Sfc.  —  Chateaubriand  said  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  It  was  an  alisolute  despotism,  tem- 
pered by  regicide  I  In  truth  and  reality,  however, 
the  government  of  Turkey  is  a  species  of  theocracyl 
1  he  grand  seignior  is  supposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  and 
vice-gercnt  of  (ho  prophet,  and  consequently,  also,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  Deity  himself.  But  though,  at  first 
sight,  this  may  appear  to  confer  all  but  unlimited  powers 
on  the  sovereign  ;  and  tlioiigh,  in  some  respects.  It  cer. 
talnly  gives  very  great  latitude  to  his  actions,  it  at  the 
same  time  subjects  him  to  various  restraints  and  limi- 
tatlons,  which  lie  dares  not  contemn  or  break  through. 
His  authority,  in  fact,  is  principally  bottomed  on  the 
Koran  ;  and  wore  he  to  abandon  Us  doctrines,  and  to  .-ict 
In  the  teeth  of  its  precepts,  or  those  deduced  from  it  by 
eminent  commentators,  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  the 
found.itions  of  his  authorily  would  he  loosened,  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  would  be  regarded 
as  a  usurper  whom  It  is  meritorious  to  dethrone.  Hence, 
though  absolute  In  some  respectf ,  the  power  of  the  grand 
seignior  Is,  in  others,  in  (he  last  degree  limited.  He  may 
put  tliose  engaged  In  his  service  to  death  at  pleasure,  hut 
were  he  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  propi-rly  lelt  in 
trust  to  a  mosque,  or  to  outrage  the  law  by  drinking  wine 
in  puhlie,  he  would  run  a  great  risk  of  exciting  discon- 
tent, and  if  he  persisted  in  sucli  conduct,  of  being  de. 
throned. 

"  The  Turks,"  says  an  accurate  observer,  "  learn  very 
early  (ha(.  If  the  prince  be  of  riglit  divine,  he  founds  ft 
on  (lie  Koran  ;  (liiit  he  is  coiislitiited  such  hy  the  sacred 
code  of  laws,  which,  as  a  true  believer,  lie  lias  studied, 
and  knew,  liefnie  his  aeeeasioii  to  the  (lirone,  it  would 
ever  be  his  duty  to  observe  j  and  that,  cun.equently,  hu 
is  as  inui'h  hnund  and  (ied  liy  all  (hose  laus  as  (hey 
themselves  are. 

"  I'h'.s  is  so  explicitly  and  fully  laid  down  in  (ho 
Koran,  that  Mohainnn  d  (lioiight  it  necessary  to  tlirow  iu 
rules  of  exeepll'iu  expressly  for  himself. 

■  Hence,  when  the  people  are  nntorimulv      ;irleved  ( 


their  property  or  that  of  the  eliureh  repeatedly  vinlated; 
when  (he  prince  will  riot  in  blond,  or  carry  on  an  un- 
suicesslnl  war;  tliey  iippe.il  to  law,  prniiniince  him 
an  inliilel,  a  (rran(,  unjust,  incapable  to  govern;  and, 
in  ennseqnence,  depose,  iin|  rison.  and  liistrn)  him." 
{I'lirler's  Oliservalwns  «»  (A<  Turks,  I.  101).,  l2nioeil.) 
And  every  one  wlio  has  any  knowledge,  how  slender 
soever,  nf  Tiiiklsh  history,  Is  aware  tiiat  (liis  prinelpio 
has  iin(  been  Inoperative  ;  and  (hat  the  Turks  have,  over 
and  over  luain,  exeri  iseiltlie  riglit  of  reslslaiieo  to  what 
thi  y  looked  upnii  as  arbitrary  power. 

It  may  not,  however,  la'  out  of  place  (o  mention  that 
this  deiienilence  nf  the  sultan  on  (lie  Koran,  (hough  it 
limits.  In  mine  degree,  his  power  (o  tyrannise  over  his 
sulijerts,  nppnses,  at  (he  same  time,  (he  inos(  forniiilahlo 
ohslaeies  (ii  his  iiKeinpis  (o  Introduce  any  organic 
changes,  how  expedient  or  necessary  soeier.  'I'lie 
rights  and  soilal  eiindllion  nf  the  people,  living  In  the 
I  inkish  eniplie,  wliii  have  mil  eiiiliraieil  (he  religion  of 
(he  ciiiii|Uri'ins,  Is  supposed  (n  he  diterinlued  by  (lie 
Koran.  And  heme  (he  dlllicnlly  —  wKhniK,  as  II  were, 
overturning  (he  very  fnnndatlnns  nil  which  the  inniiarchy 
rests -nf  effieling  "V  material  eliangis  In  (he  sKiiadon 
nf  the  oepinihnt  pn|Mihilinii  The  I'nrks  laniint  luiiess 
they  almndnn  (heir  own  ri  llglnii.  .unaluainide  with  (lirm, 
or  laise  Iheiii  (n  the  same  level  as  Iheniselves  ;  so  Hint 
the  nalluu  must  always  consist  uf  (wu  d'stlnct  parts  — 
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the Tiukiih,  or  ruling  portion;  and  tlie  rnrahs,  or  sub- 
jugated inliilcit,  wlio  exist  U|>on  sufTcrance,  and  wlio  can 
never  arrive  at  any  situatiun  of  power  or  emoiumont. 
The  character  of  the  Miihammedan  religion  is,  in  truth, 
an  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  thing  like  real 
reform.  Though  less  intolerant  than  many  others,  it 
inculcates  on  the  mind  of  its  votaries  the  most  exalted 
ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  all  sorts  of  unbelievers.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  be  an  Imitation  of  Kuropcan  tactics,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  Introduce  something  like  the  practices  and  in- 
stitutions that  prevail  in  I'.uropenii  states ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  the  religion  of  the  prophet  main- 
tains its  ascendancy,  that  they  can  have  any  considerable 
inlluence.  Submission  to  their  power  has  saved  the  un- 
believing population  of  the  country  from  death  ;  hut 
nothing  short  of  their  embracing  the  religion  of  the  con- 
querors can  effectually  protect  them  from  insult  and 
contempt,  and  consequently,  also,  from  extortion  and 
tyranny. 

The  grand  seignior  is  assistetl  in  thegovcrnment  of  the 
empire  by  u  cabinet-council  or  r/rmin,  consisting  of  (he 
principal  ministers  of  the  emiiire,  .ind  of  the  multi  or 
lirad  of  the  law.  Until  very  recently  tlie  sultans  were  in 
the  li.ibit  of  delegating  the  greater  i)orti<>n  of  tlieir  autlio- 
rity  to  the  grand  viiier  (vizii'r  tixitii),  who  became,  as  it 
were,  regent  of  the  empire,  l)eing  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
government,  and  generalissimo  of  the  military  ami  naval 
forces.  Hut  of  late  years  the  powers  of  tliis  high  func- 
tliHiary  have  iK'en  very  nnich  curtailed.  Indeed,  the 
place  was  wholly  abolished  by  tlie  late,  tho\igli  it  has  been 
revived  by  the  present,  emperor.  Tin'  functions  of  the 
other  ministers  correspond  with  tliose  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  (rfit  i^ffcndi),  of  the  interior,  commerce, 
and  finance  (ti-flerdar),  and  of  a  commander  in  chief 
(.scraskier),  a  grand  admiral,  Sic.  Tlie  court  of  t'on- 
sNuitinople  is  generally  known  in  other  I'liropean  coun- 
tries bv  tlio  title  of  the  Siihtimc  Horli;  a  de.<ignati<Mi 
derived  from  the  Jiab  lltimnyun,  or  principal  oiuer  gute 
of  the  seraglio,  whence  tlie  hatti  sclierill's,  or  imperial 
edicts,  are  usually  issued. 

The  shiik-ul.islnm  (multi),  or  lie.ul  of  the  clergy  and 
chief  interpreter  of  tlie  Koran  ami  tlie  canonical  laws,  is 
a  very  important  funitionary.  lie  iioniiiiates  to  all  the 
principal  ollices  in  cliurch  and  law  ;  and  lako  precedence 
of  every  other  subject  in  tlie  eiii|ilre.  even  of  Hie  grand 
vixler.  On  most  great  occasions  the  sultan  applies  to 
the  nheik-ui-isiam  lor  n  filiin,  or  Irgal  oniniiiii,  to  as- 
certain whether  his  iiilcndi'il  course  ul  .ictlou  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Koran.  Hut  tills  i>  ii'it  iinll»peniable, 
ami  has  vi'ry  r.irely  been  relnsed.  Latterly,  too,  the 
opinions  of  llie  iiiiiiti  liave  iM'Coine  of  IcMi  iiiipiirtaiice. 

The  iniiltl  is  always  chosin  Iruin  tlie  ulfnin,  a  body 
ciiiniirlsing  the  clergy  witli  Hie  Intiipreters  and  ad- 
inlnislrators  of  tlie  law.  Hut,  lliongli  they  all  study 
tcigi'ther,  the  lawyers  .ind  judges  are  quite  tiistlnct  from 
the  clergy  ;  it  lielng  left  to  every  young  iiiau  broiiglit  up 
in  one  of  tlie  colleges  iif  the  order  to  diternilne  lor  liini- 
scir,  when  he  lias  attained  a  iiroier  age  and  aiqilirrda 
siillicieiit  uliii'k  of  leariilijg.  wliellni  lie  will  iicoinii'a 
priest,  i.r  a  doctor  of  law,  or  n  judge:  liut  it  Is  to  the 
latter,  or  tlie  lawiers,  that  the  liilit  ofuleina  is  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriated. 

Throughout  Tniki'y,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  all 
subordinate  to  the  civil  aiitlionties,  wiio  exercise  o\er 
ll:ein  Hie  powers  of  illocesans.  Magialrates  may  so|icr. 
(telle  and  removi'  clergymen  w  lio  iiiim  oiiducl  llieinitei\es, 
or  »lio  are  nni'ipial  to  tlie  proper  iii«rliarge  of  the  diilleit 
ol  tlieir  ollire.  Tlie  magislrates  llicni«i  Ives  may  aKo, 
whenever  they  judge  pidjer,  peiforiii  all  the  sacerdntal 
fiincli'ins  ;  and  it  i«  in  »l.  lue  ol  lliin  prerogative,  joined  to 
the  iiilliieiice  wliiili  they  derive  Irnin  tlieir  judicial  piiwer 
anil  their  ricies.  Iliat  they  liave  so  marked  a  pre. i  nil- 
iii'iice,  mill  so  prepiiiiiii  r.iiit  an  ioitli<irlly.  over  (he  iiiniis- 
ter«  or  piililii'  worship.    (  I'/iiiinlnii,  I,  IVii  ) 

The  ineinheia  of  llie  uletiia  cuiKiiliUe  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cracy. 'I'liey  pay  no  taxes  or  piil'lic  IniposK.  and,  by  a 
peculiar  prltileg'e,  tin  Ir  properly  is  liiredilary  in  llnir 
f.unilies,  and  Is  nut  II  liile  to  arliitrnry  coiillseatii.iis. 
Their  pertoiii  are  Mcreil ;  their  lihmd  mav  on  no  ac- 
loiliit  he  ihi'il  ;  nor  can  tliey  la-  leguliy  piinl.h'  d  In  aiiv 
way  but  liy  liiiprisonmeiit  and  exile,  it  Is  t'l  be  idiservrd, 
however,  (hat  the  power  ami  dignity  of  the  iiliiii.is  are  iint 
hereditary  III  Inillvldiiali,  but  In  the  iiriler,  I  ormerly 
(hey  held  (hiir  ofllces  lor  llie  ;  Ihi(  abmU  (lie  end  of  the 
17tn  century  (hey  wire  iimdi'  leninv.ilple  at  ph'Hsiire.  like 
ail  i.lh.'r  pii'bll.  fniiclli.imrli'..  Tli.y  now  are  appointed 
only  for  a  yeir.  Ka<  li  Inditidil.d,  however,  cMijnvs  all  Hui 
prlvllegei  of  (he  tinier.  Iiidepenili'iilly  of  hia  hnlilliig  any 
iillliH.  iir  exeicisliig  .iiiv  poMIc  riiiplnyioeiil  Tliire  have 
lireii  liulancet  of  niiiitis  tierlliiiiig  In  obi)  Hie  coimiiaiids 
of  (hegraiiil  selunior.andof  (hiirremonpt  rating  with  him 
on  the  linpri.prlity  or  lllii!  illty  ol  liUr.iiidiii  I  .  Ihiaigli,  as 

the  siillan  makes  Iheinoll),  ami '  an  ili'i and  etili   Iniii 

nt  pliasiire,  inch  ciuiiliict  niii»i  oei  "ssaiily  Im  veiy  raie, 
e>i't'|il  v.lii  n  some  riiiiiiHl.dili' iiiii>pii.icy  Is  on  IiniI,  and 
wlicii  'he  powers  of  Ih )  su'iiiii  are  tuu>ei|Ueiitl)  circuiu- 


scribed.  In  the  reign  ofMustapha,  the  people  put  to  death 
the  mufti  for  havlijg,  as  they  alleged,  misled  tlie  sultan 
Cantemir  says,  that  Morad  1  v.  commanded  a  multi  to  he 
pounded  In  a  marble  mortar,  saying,  tliat  heads,  whoso 
dignity  exempts  them  from  the  sword,  ought  to  Im;  struck 
with  the  pestle  I  but  the  fact  is  doubtful.  (TlwrtUun 
I.  1.10.)  Speaking  generally,  the  influence  of  the  mufti 
and  ulema  Is  uniformly  opposed  to  all  measures  of  reform ' 
at  least,  to  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  militate  in  an; 
way  against  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  regulations  en- 
forced  by  the  Koran. 

liesidcs  the  ulema,  there  Is  a  privileged  order,  limited 
to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  by  his  daughter  Fa. 
tima.  These  are  called  omnra,  or  ameers,  have  sij,„] 
prefixed  to  their  names,  and  are  authorised  towei.rgrcnl 
turbans.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  tliey  are  very  niiinc. 
rolls,  oomra,  like  brahmins  in  India,  arc  fuuuil  in  even 
the  most  abject  ranks  of  life. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  extremely  riiiio 
and  is  practically,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  tissue  of 
abuses.  Kuropcan  Turkey  was  formerly  divided  into  die 
two  great  governments,  or  ejulets,  of  Itonmelia  and  Hns. 
nia;  the  former  of  wliich  was  subdivided  into  hi  san. 
jiacks,  or  great  governments,  or  pacbaiiks,  ami  Hn. 
latter  into  7,  besides  some  inferior  govcrnmeiits.  lim 
power  of  the  pachas  within  their  respective  dislriris  is 
in  many  respects,  unlimited.  They  have  under  tliiiii' 
niusselim.i,  or  sub-piichas,  to  whom  they  deletiate  a 
portion  of  tlieir  authority,  and  who  watcli  over  a  tcr. 
tain  extent  of  territory.  Kvery  paclia,  or  governor,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  sovereign  witliin  the  limits  ui 
his  own  jurisdiction,  is  invested  witli  his  aiilhoritv 
ami  exercises  his  prerogatives  in  ail  their  plenliuili'! 
Nominally,  however,  contentious  jurisdiction,  or  tlij 
determining  differences  between  subjects,  is  lerttollin 
rnrff,  or  judge,  in  conformity  with  tlie  principles  of  niiis. 
suinian  government  and  the  practice  of  the  sultan. 

rormerly  the  paciiuliks  (or  rather  beytcrlHijUks,  fur 
such  was  Hie  name  given  to  tlie  larger  government*) 
were  much  more  extensive  than  at  present  i  and  it  nm 
iinlrequently  happened  that  a  pacha,  at  tlie  lieailiifa 
large  government,  iiaving  succeeded  in  gettin„'  his  cri'a. 
turet  madep.ach.is  of  tlie  surrounding  goverli.nents,  ar- 
quired  such  a  degree  of  power  as  to  be  able  to  cast  iir 
his  allegiance,  and  defy  the  sultan.  Latterly,  Iiowimt, 
it  has  been  the  policy  >)f  the  government  to  diniinisli  tl,c 
sanjiacks,  and  so  to  lessen  tlie  danger  of  insiirriitiiin on 
the  part  of  tile  pachas,  'i'iie  latter  are  appuliitiil  nniy 
for  a  single  year  ;  and  the  limits  of  tlie  dill'erint  |i,i(li,i. 
liksare  being constantiy  cliaiiged.  {/laiir,  iii.  ls|.  \,.) 

All  mussiilini'ii,  liow  liuinlile  soever  tlieir  origin,  .ire 
eligilile  to,  and  in.iy  lill,  (he  highest  ofllces  in  the  mmi. 
Ill  I'lirkey,  lihtli  colliers  no  privilege,  all  true  Inlicvij 
lieing  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Hilt  this  siiuiiil  pri:i. 
ciple  is  rendered  of  little  or  no  value,  or  radier  |ii!>i. 
tively  injurious,  bv  every  thing  lielng  made  to  di  iicini  mi 
the  pie.is>ire  of  the  sultan.  Witii  the  exce|itiiiii,  imliul, 
of  tlie  law  and  the  I'liiirch,  no  previous  study  iir  pii'iian! 
tioii,  iiiithing.  in  sliiirt.  Imt  the  favour  of  the  priiin. 
wliich  is  most  frequently  iibtalned  by  Hie  nio<(  uiiHnriliy 
acts,  is  required  (o  ileva(e  individuals  friim  Hie  lerv  lii«. 
est  to  (he  very  lilgliist  stations  1  And  liiiice  It  is,  ili.,| 
thoiigii  iiidMiliiais  be  adinetlmes  toiiiiil  in  TiiriMv  al. 
mir.iiily  adapted  lor  Hie  situations  tiny  (ill,  tin  -■'  a'c 
very  r.ire  exceptions,  iiieapai  i(y  and  uniitniss  liirlJHir 
diiiU's  being  Hiedistinguisiiing  cliaracterisiiis  of  Tiiilii.-li 
luiii  lionaries. 

Till  (his  vleliins  system  be  wholly  abaiiiloiii'd,  .iiiil  in. 
divitliials  lie  „,qMi|iiti'd  to  liiipiirtaiit  sitii.ill  'ii.riiini  oiii.r 
motives  Hum  Hie  mere  caprice  of  Hie  Milt. in.  it  is  111:1. 
(ory  to  siipiiiisit  Hieie  can  be  any  ar  istaiiliiil  iiiiithh. 
ineiit.  Ill  this  respect,  liowever,  little  or  no  prnjir 'js  li.i 
hilherto  heen  made.  When  Marslnii  Marinmit  (I-iImI 
(iiiistanliiiople,  towards  the  closi  if  the  l.ile  siill  1:1 1 
reign,  Willi  h.id  iH'eii  calli'd,  and  nut  williimt  n  i»"i. 
Hie  riirkisli  reliirnier,  a  bl.irk  eiiiiiii  li  u  is  a  giiiiTil  uf 
lirigade  i  and  Ailiinet  I'ai  liii,  who  hiu  tbiw  a  gi'ni'ii.lf 
cavalry,  had  bn  ti  bred  a  shoemuker,  and  prai'(i*t'il  al  a 
more  feii  ii(  |i'  nod  as  a  wateinian  in  the  liirliuur  1  \i«l 
a  r.|iort  wiille  siibseipient  to  this  the  s.inie  Aclnnil  l'«i  1 
w  lis  iiiaile  ftijniatt  pnclitt,  tir  high  ailniir,d  oi  ilii'  flnl, 
u\  tlie  diiHes  of  winch  ataHon,  it  is  liaidly  ni'i'i'*'.irt  !<i 
aild.  lie  knew  110  iiiiire  than  he  did  of  the  l'riiiri|ia>l 
Newton.  TliU,  we  apprehend,  ni.iy  lie  (;ikeii  as  a  11117 
bilr  aiiecliiien  of  'I'urkisb  rernrin.  Marshal  Miriiiiiir 
who  Is  a  inntt  inlelllgeiit  and  uiiexceptiiuiahle  jiiil^i', 
lays,  that  iiujiiiiiil  hui,  intiimr  iiuliijuit,  Ir  ./iiiri/i  ilk 
fttiirn-i'  itu  miiitii-  ynnt  Ifs  tt'tiln  litifs  f'lttir  inrufu-r  Iti 
nh/iliiiit  lis  t'lUf  iiiiiMilan),  l.m  l»ilinilu»  fruiirixin 
ctt*ili^titii>n  lilt  f(i'»finti'infnl  Turc  n'i'rit  pan  rfinii'  cm- 
iiiiirif  viinniif  i/ti'il  fiml  op/o.Mif/r  ir  iiutlun  ri«l 
tilMiii'.  (li.  .iH.,  I'inio.  pil. ) 

■  lilt  II  the  r.i|i|il  ailvMiicement  of  IimIIvIiIii.'iIi  frnm  tlit 
lowist  *ti  thr  liiutiest  stalloiis  be  so  <  otniiitin  In  Turk' f 
as  h.irdly  locMlte  aHiiiHon,  (he  ainlileii  d'iuiir,ill  aist 
lolal  iiiiii  of  the  most  xi'lted  Iniiclloiiariis  is  iin  I111 
coiiMiiuli,  In  f,u.l,anian  wlio  takes  ullicc  In  Turkrylmi 
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"  thei'r'appointraent  to  the  solo  favoir  of  the  sultan, 
without  respect  to  birth,  talent,  services,  or  exnerience. 
They  are  deposed  and  punished  without  the  liberty  of 
comiilaint  or  remonstrance ;  and  at  their  death  the  sultan 
inherits  their  property."  (1.162.) 

Formerly  the  government  of  pachallks  and  other  im- 
iiortant  situations.  If  not  bestowed  by  the  sultan  on  some 
of  his  favourites,  were  regularly   sold  to  the  highest 
bidders,  the  leases  being  renewed  aimually,  provided  the 
nacha  or  other  functionary  remitted  to  t'onstantinoiile 
a  sutlieient  douceur,  or,  if  not,  he  was  superseded  by 
some   less    parsimonious    competitor.      And,  when  in 
(illice,  the  only  criterion  of  an  approved  administrator 
was  the  magnitude  of  his  douceur.s,  and  the  amount 
nf  tribute  he  remitted  to  the  public  treasury,  no  in- 
iiniry  being  ever  made  into  the  moans  by  which  this 
reieiiue  was  raised. — (iuocunque  modii  rem  was  the  brief 
iiid  comprehensive  maxim  by  which  their  conduct  was 
naiilated.     "  To   rob  those  lielow  him    that   he   may 
bribe  those  above  him,   i.s  the  constant  aim  and  solo 
oliject  of  cich  iietty  tyrant,  through  all  the  gradation.i  of 
tins  baleful  despotism."  (A/orfcrn  Trav.,  Turkey,  p.  !)■!.) 
Tlic  legitimate  revenues  of  the  i>aehas  arise  from  the  rents 
or  nroduee  of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance,  and 
from  certain  lixeil  Imposts  ,)n  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil. 
lines  of  their  pachallk.     These,  however,  are  In  most 
instances  the  smallest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
chas.   The  far  greater  portion  consists   of  Illegal  de. 
m.inds  of  all  kinds,  which  the  people  have  no  means  of 
resisting.     M.  Beatyour  sti\tes  that,  during  the  time  he 
resi  led  in  Salonlca,  the  pacha  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  about 
uiiDiH  iilastrcs,  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  casual- 
lie',  and  other  legitimate  sources  ;  and  tliat.  In  addition 
to  tills,  he  made  about  IOII,(K)0  iilastres  more  by  avnnias. 


or  extortions  1  And  yet  this  pacha  was  reg.-irded  as  a  man 
of  singular  justice  and  hum.inlty  !  (Tableau  <iu  Com- 
meretde  la  Oiece,  I.  47.)  Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the 
suite  of  a  province  governed  by  a  covetous  and  raiiacioui 
iiacin,  wliicli  is  the  general  character  of  these  function- 

liie  (lagrant  abuses  consequent  on  such  a  system  have 
broiii;lit  the  Turkish  empire  to  its  present  state  of  weak- 
ness and  degradation ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  some 
verydeciiUd  changes  in  the  .idininistratiim  has  been  long 
iilivlons.     In  consequence,  a  h.atti  selieril!',  or  imperial 
ilieree,  was  issued  3d  Nov.  is;t9  (sei  /wst),  which,  if  it 
cmild  he  hima  fide  carrii'd  into  cireet,  would  go  tar  to 
suppress  most  part  of  the  existing  abuses,  and  to  Intro. 
iliice  security  and  good  order.     But,  unfortunately,  the 
.ru  of  miracles  Is  past,  and  nothing  short  of  a  mirarh; 
\iouM   suHlce    for    the    regeneration    of   the    Turkish 
iiniiire.    Some  of  the  grosser  abuses  may  1m'  suppresseil ; 
but.  s|ieal.lng  generally,  they  are  too  deeply  seated,  too 
inuili  liiienvovcn  with  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
tlie  eoii-liliiliou  of  society,  to  allow  any  one  to  su|ipoSi' 
lliiit  llie)  call  he  extirpated  otherwise  |ii).ii  by  the  agency 
lit  some  tremendous  retolulion.  that  slioul    overtlirnw 
every  tiling  that  now  exi-ts.     Ther.'  Is  iieillii'r  public 
rinue  nor  kiiowledgi  I.     Turkey  siillleient  to  neiomplisli 
any  considerable  reforms,     lorniptlon  .iinl  venaliiy  .ire 
"icry  when'  Iho  order  of  the  diiy  ;  and  M.  lloue.  who 
lia»  very  recently  beiii  in  Turkey,  and  is  well  ai  i|Uaiiiled 
mill  Hie  I'cople  .mil  their  .nslltiilioiis,  alllniis  Ih.it  now, 
,i<  lit'ielolore,  the  imporlniii  places  of  pailias  and  cadis 
are  <old  lo  the  highest  bidder,  urnt,  pour  miisi  dire,  des 
i)i(*i'ir»  (in  plus  ittf'riinl !    (ill.  •ill.)     And    he  farther 
alllrins,  that  the  most  trilling  as  well  as  the  most  Ini- 
|iurlant  iillairs  are  all  settled  liy  the  iiitervinitloii  of  n'ou- 
rcmi'     A  sovereign,  with  the  .disoliite  jiciwer,  s.ig.iclty, 
iiul  steriilii  ss  of  piir|>ose  of  I'eter  the  (Jrcal,  iiilglil,  per- 
il i|'<.  elli'cl  a  siiiislaiill.d  reform  ol  the    I'll  kiah  Kovru- 
itirnl ;  bill   to  >ii|ipii<e  that  sin  li  a  sovereign  should  he 
lue.l  In  the  sluiiibil  luxury  of  llie  Hcragllo,  Isaeonlia- 
liirlion  and  an  .disunlily. 

Ill  adilitlon  lo  tiM'  various  sources  of  weakness  and 
il'cay  oilglnallng  iii  vieliiiia  iiisllliillons  and  a  Imd 
M>leiii  oj'governiiieiit.  may  he  addeil  the  iii>|ii'rfett  stili- 
jiiijattoii  ol  (he  countries  eonipttseit  widiiii  tin  Ihiilts  of 
(hi'  fiiipire.  The  liihahs  of  sever. il  dislrlel.«,  liotli  of 
'  iiro|n'aii  and  of  Asiatic  'I'urki-y.  enjoy,  some  aliiio.st  a 
biial  anil  others  a  sort  of  kciiil-lndepenileiiie  ;  futinlng  so 
mill)  .,»>  linos  III  «  hii  II  ilisi'oulenteil  and  i  ibellioiiH  siib- 
jivt,  honi  the  iiiljoiniug  prova.  may  retreat  and  firm 
III*  Si  hi'ieei,  and  holding  out  the  seiliici'vi  iiinl  dali- 
i/iriMis  example  of  sueeevsfnl  resi«l.iiiee.  I'.xehisive  of 
vrvia,  kIiIiIi  Is  now  only  iioioiniilly  under  llio  I'orle, 
(liiTH  ai'i'  niinierotis  districts  hi  Albania  and  Thessniy 
tlul  are  all  but  iiidetiendeiil.  Of  these,  the  most  liii- 
iHirlaiit  I'llieeiiinilry  I  alli  il  Myrdlta,  or  the  moiil'liiliioiia 
iiiHiilry  iiiii|i|eil  hi'  the  .Miidiles  on  bolli  sides  Ihe 
Drill.  i'hi'V  eiii  In  Inn  IO.imni  men  Into  the  Held,  pay 
III laM'i.  and  do  not  rvi  h  allow  ,i  single  I'lirk  to  lemaiii 
mililalh'hliuuudailei  I     lo  many  parts  uf  Hilrtli  Uivri' 
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are  similar  independent  communities.  The  extensive 
district  of  Montenegro,  under  the  government  of  a 
bishop,  is  also  substantially  independent ;  as  arc  several 
districts  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  Druses,  Maronitcs,  Ike,  in  Syria,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence ;  and  many  of 
the  Turkman  and  other  tribes  found  iu  Asia  Minor  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  the  I'orte.  (fiout?,  Iii, 
192— '209.,  &c.)  With  such  elements  of  disorder  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  anarchy  and  insubordination  are  not  more  widely 
diffused  than  we  And  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Urquh.irt  devotes  a  large  portion  (caps.  ii.  iii.  and 
Iv.)  of  his  work  on  Turkey  to  a  description  of  its  nuni- 
cipal  establishments,  of  which  he  greatly  overrates  the 
import.iuce.  No  dinibt,  however,  they  are  the  best  part 
of  the  Turkish  institutions.  They  form,  as  it  were,  so 
many  little  republics.  Their  .authorities  or  elders,  which 
are  freely  chosen  by  the  inhabs.,  assess  and  collect  tho 
poll,  house,  and  land  taxes ;  manage  the  municipal  funds, 
arbitrate  in  (letty  matters,  &c.  These  communities  are 
modelled  upon  a  plan  similar  iu  almost  ail  respects  to 
the  village  system  of  Hindustan. 

Jiiilice.  —  The  Ottoman  empire  is  governed  by  a  codo 
of  laws  called  multeka,  founded  on  the  precepts  of  tho 
Koran,  the  oral  laws  of  Mohammed,  his  traditions, 
usages,  and  upininns,  together  with  the  sentences  and 
decisions  of  the  carlv  caliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  the  first 
ages  of  Islaniism.  This  code  comprises  a  collection  of 
laws  relating  to  religious,  civil,  criminal,  political,  and 
mil:  ,ary  alTairs  j  all  equally  respected  as  being  theocra- 
tlcal,  canonical,  and  Immutable,  though  obligatory  in 
dilTereiit  degrees,  according  to  the  authority  vthich  ac- 
companies each  precept.  In  some  instances  it  imposes  a 
duty  of  eternal  obligation,  as  being  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  will  revealed  to  the  prophet :  in  others  it  invites 
to  an  Imitation  of  the  prophet  in  his  life  and  conduct. 
And  though  to  slight  the  example  be  blamable,  it  does 
not  entail  upon  the  delinquent  the  Imputation  or  penalty 
of  guilt ;  while  the  decisions  of  doctors  on  questions  that 
have  arisen  iiliice  the  death  of  the  prophet  are  of  still 
Inferior  authority.  When  a  matter  occurs  that  Ins  not 
been  foreseen  or  provided  for  by  the  early  proinulgatori 
of  the  law,  the  Sultan  pronounces  a  decidioii  ;  and  hli 
authority  is  absolute  hi  all  matters  that  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of  religion.  Tho 
code  multeka  is,  however,  alone  considered  as  |>araniouut 
law:    the    decisions    or  decrees  of   the    Sultan    (hattl 


schcrilT),  of  which  a  compllutiou  was  made  by  Solym.iii 
the  Magniticent,  under  tlic  name  of  canon  tinmen,  are 
considered  as  emanations  from  liinnan  authority,  and,  as 
sucli.  are  susceptible  of  inodilication,  or  even  abolition, 
remaining  In  force  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan 
or  his  successors.  (ThortiUm,  i.  IU7.  &c. )  'Iho  adet  or 
Iirovincial  customs  are  also  allowed  considerable  Inlluence. 
In  all  the  districts  and  towns  of  the  empire,  justice  la 
admimslereil  liy  judges  {cadis),  who  are  ol  live  diirerent 
ranks,  .iccordiiig  to  the  iniportanee  of  the  place  In  u  hieli 
they  are  established,  each  cadi  being  assisted  by  a  de- 
puty, or  ?i(i«/<.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  ex- 
peditious than  the  forms  of  |iroceed'ng  in  Turkish 
comts.  I'^ach  party  represents  liis'casi,  unassisted  by 
counsellors,  advocates,  or  pleaders  of  any  kind,  and  sup- 
ports his  statement  by  the  |irodiatlon  of  evidrnce.  Tho 
di'positliiiiof  twoeompeteiit  witnesses  is  admitted  as  com- 
plete legal  (iroof.  In  all  cases  wh  itever. 

The  proni|ititude  ol  Tiirklsli  justice  has  been  often 
iiralseil  :  but  though  iliiatoriiiess  hi'.  III  this  respect, 
lilghly  hiaiiiable,  ue  apprehend  that  It  Is  a  f.irlessivll 
than  the  other  extreme.  In  I'urkey  no  ordiuury  legal 
ailthnri'y  ran  detain  ail  untried  man  in  prison  more  tli.iii 
II  days  ;  and  In  criminal  cases  the  execution  of  senteucis 
follow  s  close  upon  the  dec!  >lon  of  the  judge  :  but  neither 
of  these  regulations  ap|iears  to  he  advaiit.igeiius  ;  for,  Iu 
the  one  case,  suirdent  time  Is  not  nilovied  to  iiri|iaia 
either  a  defence  or  an  aecusatUin  ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
"'imediate  exeenlion  of  the  «,  nteiiee  prevents  tin'  power 
of  appeal  to  a  superior  Ir  '  ..il,  and  i  onseqnently  taf.s 
awny  the  ■  v  means  of  g  viiiig  an  uiijint  decision  re- 
versed, aiiii.  bat  Is  of  more  (onseiiiiem  e,  an  uiOn.st  or 
Ignorant  Judge  exposed  and  degraded.  In  llie  greater 
number  of  civil  eases  apiieatsina)  Ik*  iiuide  lioio  the  nath 
lo  the  c<i(/».  fi'oiii  the  latter  to  the  eadiasker,  ii  judge  of 
the  prov  ,  and  hence  to  the  sultan.  Tlie  latter,  however, 
is  rarely  practised  ;  and  is  i  lleeted  only  by  pr'  senling  a 
petition  for  redress  to  his  highness  on  his  way  to  tho 
nio'qiie.  Bastinauo,  tine,  Imprisonnii  ill.  the  gnlleys, 
and  capital  piniUhineiil.  by  hangilix,  ilioHnliig,  behead- 
ing, or  strangling,  are  the  priinlpal  means  of  illsposing 
of  eiiininals.  Dealli  is  Minn tiini s  awiudevl  fur  what  uti 
shonlil  consider  ciim|iar,ilively  venial  crimes,  as,  for  in- 
slance.  unfair  dei.ling  on  Ihe  part  of  triideimeii  ;  though 
a  butcher  or  baker  coiivleted  of  short  weight  Is  iiioia 
IreqiH  iilly  milled  by  the  ear  In  the  door  ol  Ills  shop. 

Spi  akiliit  generally,  the  administration  of  Justice  ia  In 
Ihe  most  dlsgiaeehil  slate  iu  Turkey.  Accoiding  lo  law, 
ull  the  J.iilgnicnls  of  llii    paeliiM  and  of  their  Ucputkl 
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should  he  submitted  to  the  cndi.  nnd  can  only  be  legally 
carried  into  effect  when  approved  by  the  latter.  But,  in 
practice,  this  salutary  regulation  is  generally  disregarded, 
and  in  most  cases  tlie  sentences  of  the  pacha  are  executed 
whether  they  be  approved  Ijy  the  cadi  or  not.  (DouP,  iii. 
351 . )  Hut  the  grand  vice  of  Turkish  justice  consists  in  the 
venality  of  the  Judges  iind  the  toleration  of  perjury.  "  The 
monarcli's  despotism  is  not  the  greatest  evil  In  Turkey : 
his  subjects  would,  perhaps,  bear  that  without  much 
murmuring  or  great  distress.  The  radical  destruction  of 
all  securitvlies  in  the  iniquitous  administration  of  their 
laws,  wlncli  nre  an  impending  sword  in  the  hand  of  cor- 
ruption, ever  ready  to  cut  olT  their  lives  and  properties." 
( Porter,  ii.  I.)  Mr.  Thornton  seems  to  think  that  Turks 
h<ive  rarely  to  complain  of  injustice,  and  that,  spe.nking 
generally,  the  dccisionsof  the  judges,  incases  where  both 
parties  are  Mnssuimen,  are  fair  and  impartial.  We  are 
.issureil,  however,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  this  stateuHMit  nuist  be  received  with  great  modifl- 
catl<m,  and  that  a  ricli  or  powerful  Turk  hat,  In  most 
instances,  little  or  no  ditficulty  iu  ol>tainKig  a  decision  in 
his  f.ivour,  however  unjust  his  cause  ;  and  that  as  respects 
Christi.Mis  .ind  .lews,  lliey  liave  no  chance  in  a  litigation 
with  a  Turk,  unless  they  succeed  beforeliand  in  securing 
the  good  ottices  of  the  judge.  It  is  a  principle  of  Turkish 
law  that  written  testimony  is  of  no  avail  when  opposed 
to  living  witnesses  ;  and  hence  every  |)recaution  should 
be  taken  to  render  the  latter  trustworthy.  Hut,  instead 
of  this,  tile  most  detestable  perjurers  enjoy  an  all  but 
total  impunity,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  as  well  as  an 
infamiiii«  prDlesslon.  Kalse  swearing  is  punished  by  lead- 
ing the  culprit  through  the  streets  seated  on  .in  .iss,  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  animal's  tail  ;  and  even  this  punish- 
ment, trilling  as  it  is  when  imposed  on  such  wretches.  Is 
rarely  enlorced.  Magistrates  are  compelled  to  decide 
accortiing  to  tlie  evidence  of  notorious  perjurers,  unless 
they  deti-rt  their  faisehomi  at  the  moment.  The  sub- 
jects of  foreign  powers  residing  iu  Turkey  are  allowed. 
In  virtue  of  treaties  to  that  eflVct,  to  support  their  claims 
by  written  evidence.  {T/iornlon,  i.  l!Mi.,  &c.) 

M.  Bini^,  wlu>se  remarks  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice are  as  superflclal  as  can  well  he  imagined,  is  good 
enough  to  inform  liis  readers  that  .<f' on  ne  pouvnil  pus 
cilrr  (It  fanx  Iciiioins,  ties  liniuins  fubornis  h  prir  ri'iir- 
gt^^t*  ft  tiwmfdi's  Jttfft's  qui  sf  titixsrnt  /itiffnt'r,  Injustice 
Turf/w  ttiertlt'ritit  tout  nnssi  him  cc  unm  que  ia  noire  t 
(ill.  .'LV'),  1  True,  and  on  the  same  principle  we  might 
say  that  if  A.  were  not  a  Ihief,  he  would  be  as  honist 
as  II. 

There  is  .i  consldeiable  discrepnncy  in  the  accounts  of 
the  state  nt  the  police  iu  Turk.'y,  tliough  most  recent 
travellers  say  that  it  Is  extremely  defeclive  No  doubt, 
hdweviT.  considering  tlie  aliuses  iiilierent  iu  every  de- 
partment of  the  ailmini>lrntion.  it  i«  sunerlor  to  what 
might  have  been  exiM'cted.  Tliis  is  mainly  aserihable  to 
the  regulalinn  which  makes  I'very  district  of  the  ( ountry 
responsible  lor  all  llie  monlers,  riibbi'ries,  .iiiii  other 
erIiHes  of  violence  cimmiiled  within  its  Ixiunds  ;  and 
which  consequently  makes  their  rejiression  the  business 
of  all  the  more  respectalile  inhaliitauts. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  ol  Ihe  Turks  of  the  invasion  of 
their  pri.  acy,  ni  writ  of  search  can  at  any  lime  be  exe- 
iiiled  In  tile  interiiir  of  tlie  liouse  of  a  Turk  hut  in  the 
presence  of  the  iv;sM  ;  nor  in  that  of  a  (liristlaii,  except 
arcompaiiied  by  a  priest,  iior  of  a  Jew  unless  a  rabbi  be 
pffisi'iit.  I  he  rooms  oieiipleil  hy  the  women,  which  are 
never  entered,  freiiilciitly  slielie  f  critiiiiials. 

Annii Till"    rurki<h   la;:'  'trees  may  comprise,  ex-  j 

elusive  of  arllliery,  about  KKi.iHMi   Infaiitry.   of   wliom 
abtnit    7n.)KHI   are   regulars   tiiixam),    ami  alioul   |ii(i,(«l)  ' 
cavalry,  of  whicli  by  far  llie  l.irgist  prnportiim  formerly  I 
consisted  ol  irri'giibir  troops,  partly  and   priiiiipally  fur-  j 
nithcd    by  the  spahis,  ami  olher  huM.^rs  of  otales.  mi  i 
condition  of  military  service  ;  but  ol  late  years  the  num.  ] 
her  of  this  descriplioii  of  troops  has  liei'ii  greatly  rediii  iil. 
I'revlotisly  to  IMViithe  j.uiixarles  lurimd  the  iiui  lens  and 
main  slreiigtli  if  the  'I'lirklsh  iirmiis ;  and,  thoiigli  now 
destroyed,  a  short  notice  of  that  iiiice  famous  militia,  long 
the  terror  and  scourge  ot  I'hristendom,  may  nut  b.i  nunc- 
ceiitahie. 

The  most  priihable  opiiiiim  seems  to  Im'  that  the  jiini- 
larles  were  oiiginally  estiibilslied  bv  Aniurath  I  .  In 
I3)i'i,  and  iiiiisiKtid  at  hisi  of  ahoiii  I.'.IKHI  t'hrisilaii 
eaptlvei,  who  wire  reiiewi'J  by  liici>r|i<iratiiiH  with  lliein 
a  llllh  part  ol  the  prlHoucr*  of  wai.  "  Hut  when  the 
royal  liltli  oi  lh<' laplliis  was  diminished  hy  conquest, 
an  inhuman  lax  of  Ihi-  iilih  cliiid.  or  of  every  nilh  year, 
was  rlKornusI)  leviid  on  the  t'hiistlan  families.  At 
•he  age  of  I'i  or  II  n'ars,  the  most  rolHisI  youllis  were 
torn  from  tlwir  p.uenis;  lliilr  iiaiios  were  enrolled 
111  a  liook  ;  and  lioin  (liat  imimcnt  Ifo'V  were  clothed, 
lauylit.  .uid  >ii,ilnt.uiied  lor  thi  puhlii-  mrvlce.  .\ccoid- 
itiK  to  ihi-  proinl^i.  ol  then-  nppt-iirfoii-e.  they  were  selei  t'-il 
lor  till-  rotal  srtiouN  ol  llriisa,  I'era,  aoil  Adrlaiiopte, 
entriistnl  io  the  eare  ol  the  p^ichas,  or  dlsprised  in  the 
hoiiM-s  of  the  Analollin  pr-iisautry  It  was  llie  llrst  rate 
of  their  Diasliis  to  liistrui  t  tin  in  In  the    I'urkitli  lan- 


guage :  their  bodies  were  exercised  by  every  labour  that 
could  fortify  their  strength  ;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  t)ow,  and  afterwards  with 
the  musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers 
and  companies  of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in 
the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  that  order.  The 
youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beaiito 
were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of  the  agiamaglatu 
or  the  more  liberal  rank  of  ichoglans,  of  whom  the  former 
were  attached  to  the  pal.ace,  and  the  latter  to  the  nersnn 
of  the  prince."    (6'tMon,  chap.  65.) 

It  Is  needless  to  add  that  the  janizaries  were  taiiglit  to 
believe  implicitly  In  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism  • 
and,  having  no  relations  or  family  tics  to  bind  tliem  to 
society,  they  regarded  tliemselves  not  merely  as  tlie  sol. 
diers,  but  as  the  children,  of  the  sultan.  They  en* 
joyed,  partly  by  the  voluntary  and  partly  by  the  lorrcd 
concessions  of  their  sovereigns,  several  valuable  priij. 
leges  and  immunities.  They  formed  the  body  guard  uf 
the  sultan;  they  were  stationed  in  the  capital,  and  paid 
not  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  by  assignments  of  land,  Imt 
in  money  ;  nnd  their  captain  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  officers  in  the  public  service. 

Hut  though  formidable  at  llrst  only  to  the  enemies  of 
tlie  country,  they  gradually  became  hardly  less  fornida. 
hie  to  their  sovereigns.  According  as  the  severe  dis' 
ciplino  by  which  the  Turkish  armies  had  been  origin,i|lv 
distinguished  was  relaxed,  and  the  sceptre  ftll  into 
feebler  hands,  the  janiz.aries  became  unruly,  insiili'nt 
and  overbearing.  On  various  occasions  they  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and,  in  l(>i;t,  they  even  pro. 
ceeded  to  depose  Osman  II.  Hence  it  had  long  bepii 
a  favourite  object  with  the  sultans  to  endeavour  (o 
weaken  the  force  and  Inlliience  of  the  janizaries.  Hut 
their  efforts  In  this  view  had,  until  very  recently,  im' 
little  success.  Selim  III.  having  endeavoured  to  coun- 
tervail the  luHuence  of  the  janizaries,  by  creating  a  re 
gular  army  (nixani),  the  former  mutinied,  and  Selim 
lost  his  lile  in  the  commotions  that  ensued.  But  liij 
successor,  the  late  sultan,  was  more  fortunate  in  hi, 
struggle  with  this  unruly  soldiery.  In  IH'iii  he  isinpd  » 
haiti  scherijf,  directing  that  the  janizaries  sliouM  ij. 
incorporated  with  the  regular  troops.  The  janir.ari, 
refused  to  obi'y  this  order  ;  but  the  sultan  h,a\ing  |iriv|^ 
ousiy  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  mufti  and  of  ijuir 
:".,tha,  they  were  completely  defeated ;  and  such  of  llicin  aj 
c'caped  the coiillict  i'l  which  they  were  involved*,  were 
deprived  of  llicir  former  insignia,  and  distrihutcil  .imoii" 
the  new  regiments  of  the  line,  so  that  there  is  mm  liardly 
a  trace  to  \w  found  of  this  once  powerful  force. 

I'retlously  to  and  since  the  destruction  of  the  jani- 
zaries, it  has  l>een  a  favourite  object  with  the  last  and 
present  sultans  to  organise  ami  discipline  llieir  trdniu 
after  the  I'.uropean  lasliion.  Hut  it  diH's  not  appear  ih.it 
hitherto  their  elhirls  liave  been  attended  ivllli  miidj 
success  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  triiu|is  haie 
gained  as  much  by  the  cliaiige  iu  tlieir  iilMi|iliiii'  ami 
Uctics,  as  they  have  certainly  lost  in  the  decline  uniieir 
enthusiasm  and  sense  ol  nationality.  Tliey  arc  imw 
fully  aware  that  they  have  become  tlie  |iupiis  and  ici|ii. 
ists  of  Ihosi'  very  inlidels  they  were  so  long  accnstfmud 
(o  hold  In  contempt  ;  and  that  circiimstaiiie  lias  inadr 
tliem  lose  that  coulldeiue  Iu  llii'inselves.  for  the  waiilcif 
wlilih  it  is  very  dillicull,  if  not  impussllile,  to  10111. 
peiisate. 

The  regular  troops  are  raised  by  a  consciiptlon  aiiirai: 
the  Turkish  part  of  the  pop.  Inasmuch,  honcn.r,  „ 
little  or  no  alteiilioii  is  paid  Io  the  null, In  1  ofi  iiililriii  in 
a  family,  or  even  to  tlie  liealth,  size,  or  age  of  IIii'imh. 
scripts,  the  conscript  Ion  Is  foiimlto  lie  an  liitolcralili'lMni. 
ship  :  and  the  recruits  produci'd  by  It  are  ol  tin'  iiin-i 
miitlc>  kind,  youths  of  1,'Saiiil  17  being  hitirniixeil  uiih 
men  ot  4(1,  .'lO,  and  lie  years  of  age  I  Tlie  innrlaiiii 
among  the  conscripts  is  verv  heavy.  Aicorihng,  Inra. 
ever,  to  the  liatti  scherilf  uf  iHitq  iHre  /)(/«/),  the  ilelerii 
111  the  present  ni  riiiting  system  are  to  be  oli\lati'il  \  ai:4 
the  period  of  service  is  to  be  reduced  to  hiiir  iir  litr 
yeiiT.». 

i'hr  uniform  of  the  regular  troops  Is  blue,  faced  siili 
red.  The  lioiiseliold  triHips,  nr  Iniilv  guard  of  the  miIIiii. 
comprises  the  elite  of  the  army:  tlieli  pay  ninl  .ippimii. 
nieiits  are  Iwtler  than  thosi'  of  the  oilier  'lroop».  Mar- 
shal Marniim',  whose  iiitilligeme  and  experli'iiri'  1  iiliih' 
his  opinloii  on  niilllary  matters  to  the  grcatisl  »ii).'l;l. 
makes  the  billowing  statements  «  Itb  topict  to  the  >t  Ve 
of  the  Tiirkisli  trooiis:  — 

"  The  lot  of  the  Turkish  soliliers  ii  a  very  happy  nni'. 
They  are  better  fid  lh:iu  any  other  troops  In  Tiiropi'. 
having  an  abiindaiice  of  provlsliiiis  of  excellent  i|tiali!i. 
nnd  paitakiug  of  meat  omi',  imd  of  soup  l»iei' a  il.ii 
Tiielr  magatiiKs  are  tilled  k  Ith  stores,  and  the  reginmiii 
have  targe  reserves.      The  pay  of  each  soldier  is  •ti\yni- 

*  'i'ti  t'iitMli|.r  iif  InnlfArlt-s  whn  relt  In  llil,  1  mllirl,  or  iniwr, 
,1*  II  tiAk  Irt^fii  1  Ailed,  li*^  iHS'ti  tftiwlv  vt4||||fri(tiHl.  Msr.liAt  Mil 
iiioiii  Mf«  11)41  iiiir  iiwiri- III, II  MSI  l„«|  iltii,  Iovh  In  I  ii'LUiiiincc'r 
Ii  Ihriitiilliit,  niiinnltii' ituiiUhinriits  l<«  wlUchit  «Mfa)lo««l.  A 
IVh  ni'ri-  kllii^l  III  udH-f  earls  nf  ihv  rtn|>lri'. 
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every  labour  that 
ipil  to  wrestle,  to 
1  afterwards  with 
ito  the  chambers 
Bverely  trained  in 
that  order.  The 
ents,  and  beauty, 
the  agiamoglans, 
whom  the  former 
;ter  to  the  person 

c8  were  tauf;ht  to 
Mohammedanism ; 
s  to  bind  tliem  to 
merely  as  the  sol- 
sultnn.  Tbcy  en. 
irtly  by  the  lorcoil 
val  valuable  privi- 
thc  lindy  guard  of 
e  capital,  and  \\m\, 
nnients  of  land,  hut 
0  of  the  most  ira- 

to  the  enemies  ot 
inrdly  less  formiila. 

as  the  severe  (lis. 
had  been  originally 

0  sceptre  fell  into 
le  imr\ily,  insDlcnt, 
sions  they  Insultctl 
IVi'i,  they  even  pro- 
;e  It  had  long  hern 
IS  to  endeavour  to 
the  janizaries.    Hut 

1  very  rerently,  liiil 
ideavoured  to  coim- 
ies,  by  creating  a  ri'- 
nutinied,  and  Silim 
at  ensued.  But  hit 
)rc  fortunate  in  his 

In  l)*'^*>  be  isiiifd  a 
janliartes  sliouhl  lie 
ops.    'I'he  janiz.arl. 
<  sultan  ha\inm>"'>i- 
he  mufti  and  iil'  tliiir 
;  and  such  orihemai 
were  Involved*,  were 
nd  distributed  iimoiig 
at  there  is  now  hardly 
werl'ul  force, 
struct  Ion  of  the  jani- 
Lrt  with  the  last  ami 
fllscipliue  their  triioiu 
d(H'»  not  appearlli.it 
Bttemled   with  murli 
.her  the  troops  liaip 
their  dli.ci|iliiie  and 
in  the  derline  of  timr 
,llty.      'I'hey  are  iinw 
the  liuplls  and  i:i<y\- 
so  lonn  aci'u»t(imi'.l 
iimslanie  has  madf 
Ives,  lor  the  want 'it 
in\po»sil)le,  to  rum- 


■  a  conseiiption  aimm; 
...much,  lio»e\cr,  i< 
luni.lHi  111  iliililri'niii 
or  ai;e  of  tin'  nm. 

,.  lUilntolerahli'h.iid. 
liy  it  ale  of  111''  iii'i't 
lieinil  lntern\lxi'd  mill 

aije  !      riie  inort:dilv 

vv.  Accordiiiu,  li'i»- 
,»'ce  liotfi.  IhiMlcli'iU 
,re  to  lie  ululated;  aid 

luccd  to  four  or  11"' 


Mips  1*  blue,  fari'il  »ilh 
Mlyuimrdoflhe  «iill:i". 
llieli  pav  and  .ii>pi""l- 
iilher  triin|i».  M-r- 
■  and  exi.erleni-e  i'"'!"'' 
to  the  Kl^eiltest  »ll|ibl, 
vith  le-pect  to  the  sti'i' 

cri  l«  n  very  hnp|iy '""' 
ilher  tro.ip«  in  I'mor. 
n>  of  excellent  i|ii.ili». 

nd  of  soup  i»n- !'»■ 

tcir.'s.  ami »'»'  fU'"""" 
f  .iich  loldler  1«  'J"  I'l" 

...  ,1,1.  I  mllirl.  «■  in'-»|' ■ 

"."   I..e-   "":'V,'""T 
,.ln- 


t,M  oar  month  • ;  the  whole  of  which  he  recelTes,  as 
.!. 're  is  a  prohibition  against  withholding  from  him  any 

art  of  that  sum.  In  short,  every  thing  has  been  effected 
Fhat  could  promote  tlu?  welfare  of  the  soldier. 

"If  no  fault  can  be  found  on  the  score  of  the  materiel, 

iieh  is  to  be  said  against  the  personnel  of  this  force.  On 
Ihe  arrival  of  Achmct  I'acha,  we  repaired  to  the  exer- 

■  inc  cround.  Four  battalions  were  in  line  j  and,  after 
f,„nMti.iK  tlicm,  they  manreuvred  before  me.     Nothing 

iiild  be  worse  than  this  exhibition ;  indeed,  these  men 
"^'iiL'ht  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  troons,  but  merely  as  a 
?.  iss  of  people,  bearing  the  stamp  of  misery  and  huini- 
1  dion  ■   and  they  are  cvidontiy  depressed  by  a  know- 

'ilireof  their  own  weakness.  They  all  seem  to  have  a 
IvillinKuess  about  them,  but  feel  ashamed  of  their  occu- 
mtion     and,  from  the  private  to  the  colonel,  not  an 


Individual  amongst  them  has  any  conception  of  his  duty. 
Moreover,  the  men  arc  diminutive  in  stature,  and 
iirctched  in  appearance :  many  of  them  are  too  young 
fir  service  ;   and  we  are  led  to  inouire  what  is  become  of 
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I'int'nohie  Turkish  people,  the  lofty,  proud,  majestic, 
1  uiilsome  race  of  former  d.ays ;  for  now  we  Uud  no  trace 
if  lliein  in  the  existing  troops. 

"  1  have  endcivoiired  to  discover  why  they  have  not 
liitherto  succeeded  better  with  the  new  system,  and  I 
tlius  account  for  the  failure.  The  sultan  was  desirous 
If  orKaiiijiiiB  troops  according  to  the  liuropenn  mode ; 
•iiul  liis  ambition. was  to  form  an  army  on  the  Instant. 
He  at-CordiuRly  raised  at  once  a  great  number  of  regi- 
raints  •  but  the  instructors,  being  generally  individuals 
nf  pn  inferior  station  of  life,  without  capacity  or  talent, 
wild  liad  lieeu  led  to  Constantinople  by  the  circumstances 
illicit  attend  revolutions,  were  unlitted  to  accomplish 
tlienhjectin  view.  ,     .       ,. 

••  Tlie  new  organisation  commenced  simultaneously  in 
■dl  the  corps  ;  and  the  same  description  of  persons  were 
uiiivorsaliy  employed  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it  into 
,'iri'it  In  none  of  the  grades  had  .-my  man  contidence 
(dthcr  ill  himself  or  in  others;  and  no  one,  therefore, 
hui  a  right  to  the  command,  which  should  always  bo 
derived  from  some  superior  claim.  It  is  only  as  a  conso- 
niii'iKC  of  such  a  principle  that  men  are  ever  found  dis. 
imed  to  yield  obedience.  In  the  troons  of  all  the  other 
iiotters  of  I'.urope,  Ihere  are  two  admitted  titles  to  pre- 
cfdcme  — birth  and  merit.  The  former  has  its  basis  on 
■I  hinher  social  grade,  which,  by  giving  opportunities  for 
iii.tt"r  education,  leads  to  tlie  expansion  of  the  mind ; 
till'  latter,  on  the  experience  and  Informatiim  reiulting 
from  previous  service.  In  Turkey  there  are  no  grada- 
tions in  the  social  order,  and  tlie  son  of  the  water- 
oirrier  is  on  a  par  with  the  vizier's  child,  having  often 
till'  same  eilucatlon.  Ueiice.  there  is  no  admitted  su- 
neriorlty  in  those  invested  with  power ;  and  the  previous 
''quality  indisposes  otiiers  to  obey  authority  obtained 
tlirouuh  mere  caprice. 

•  As  to  the  right  derived  Irom  merit  or  experience, 
lliire  can  lie  none  where  all  arc  novices. 

"  Such  were  the  radical  delects  that  prevailed  in  the 
formatiiin  of  the  Turkish  army.  Tlie  remedy  would  be 
to  reduce  tilings  to  their  elements ;  and  to  re-commence, 
iHolabiishiiig  in  public  opinion  a  respect  for  talent  and 
raiiacity,  In  order  to  obtain  that  obi'dience  and  conli- 
diocc  in  superiors,  without  which  an  army  cannot  exist : 
for  it  is  such  coiilldence  tli.tt  produces  discipline  ,ind 
order,  and  creates  the  moral  power  requisite  to  give 
luiitv.  ciinipactiiess,  and  energy  to  the  wliole. 

"  1,',  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  an  army,  as  it  were, 
bv  a  mere  decree,  the  sultan  had  been  content  with 
l.irmiug  a  single  battalion,  and  had  obtained  the  services 
of  ;W  or  4(1  ri'iiUy  good  oHlceri,  and  a  chief  callable  of 
(oiiiprrhendiiig  the  Importance  of  his  duties,  it  Is  pro- 
lidile  that,  in  two  years,  he  wiiuUl  have  «ici ceded  In 
iiimlm  ills'  '<  battalion  to  serve  us  a  nodid  foi  the  rest  ; 
ami.  this  result  once  oblaineil,  the  kiiltan  would  have 
iioiicssed  the  elenieiiH  reipilreil.  At  the  end  of  .«ix 
iiiiinllis.  iir,  at  the  utmost,  of  one  yeir,  liy  adding  to 
till'  iiiiiiiliirs  <|f  those  first  enrolled,  and  dividing  the 
uliole  liiio  two  battalions,  he  might  liave  formed  a  com- 
lilrte  ri'Klinent ;  for  the  men  of  tli.'  first  levy  winilil,  lii 
the  eyes  of  the  lecnilta,  have  apiMiiTeii  as  old  and  In- 
itriHtVd  soliliers.  It  Is  obvious  tli.it  In  tell  years  he 
would  then  have  olit.ilned  an  army.  Whereas,  Hccordliig 
to  tliesy.tem  followed,  such  a  iesult  is  inipriilial  ;e,  lor 
111  uiii'ui  nf  men  like  llii'  presi'iit  caiinut  be  saivl  to  merit 
thli  title.  "    ( I'rimtliUioH  liy  Smilh,  p.  dl .,  Nc. ) 

If  the  ii|ilnions  of  so  einliii'iit  a  juilgi'  as  Marklial  Mar- 
mmit  of  the  h.id  ipiallly  of  the  Turkish  troops  reipilred 
am  cniilUmntiou,  It  would  lie  found  til  the  history  of 
lliiiriuiii|.aiKii«  with  the  Kuypthois.  Ilow  superior  so- 
ever  in  point  <if  numbers,  they  never  were  abb-  to  make 
niiy  he.4d  against  the  latter,  till  support. 'd  by  r.iiropc  ni 
trmip>.  Tlie  irregular  trooiis  consist  prluclpilly  .  ' 
Kurd- and  .MIianlaiK,  « ho,  when  properly  comnnt.ii'  J, 
iiiikc  exielleiit  troops. 
Till'  Mine  corruption  that  Infects  the  other  de(in.'. 

•-iltHli  <|i>'alilnit.  till"  l<  the  l"»  iif  Hit'  KUalibonlj  i  llltfUiUi 
Teirivc  f'  1'i.i.lrit  lur  iiioittli.    {Ittmrt  in.  .W».> 


ments  of  the  Ottoman  gorerninent,  extends  to  that  of 
the  army.  The  pachas,  commanders  of  regiments,  and 
other  functionaries,  contrive  to  make  large  sums  by 
keeping  on  their  books  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
they  really  have,  and  putting  the  pay  and  other  emolu- 
ments drawn  on  their  account  into  their  pockets.  At 
inspections,  the  place  of  the  deficient  troops  Is  supplied 
by  substitutes  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  dispersu  ai 
soon  as  the  inspecting  officers  have  retired  1  (Bout;  iil, 
332.) 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Turkish  army  would 
really,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
abortive  tliat  has  ever  been  made.  Tlie  n.ationality,  fa.- 
natlcism,  and  contidence  of  the  troops  in  themselves  has 
been  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  a  miserable  imitation  of 
Kuroiieaii  tactics  and  discipline  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Ttie  ignor.ance  of  the  officers,  and  the  mischievous  prin. 
cipic,  if  wo  may  so  call  it,  on  which  they  are  selected, 
were  the  first  evils  that  should  have  been  corrected  ; 
and,  till  they  have  been  obvl.ited,  no  other  improvement 
can  be  of  tlie  srnallest  conseiiueiice.  iVIarslial  Alannont 
speaks  very  favourably  of  the  school  established  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  instruction  nf  the  guards  ;  but  sup- 
posing It  and  other  sclools  to  be  kept  up,  a  lengthened 
period  must  elapse  before  they  can  have  any  material  in- 
fluence. Unless,  indeed,  the  sultan  should  be  able  to 
avail  himself,  which  probably  the  |irejudices  of  his  sub- 
jects will  no:  permit,  of  the  services  of  European  otH- 
cers  in  the  command  and  organisation  of  his  army,  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  not  destiiieil  speedily  to  acquire  any 
cunslderahle  degree  of  etllclency  or  strength 

Navy.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
details  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  navy.  At  no  time 
has  Turkey  been  considerable  as  a  naval  power  j  and  as 
the  Turks  have  no  taste  for  the  sea,  her  best  iiailors  have 
alw.iys  been  Greeks,  Christian  slaves,  or  renegades.  In 
1770  the  Turkish  Heet  was  destroyed  by  the  llusslans  in 
the  harbour  of  Tcheshmch  ;  !\nd  the  defenceless  state  in 
whicli  the  coasts,  <ind  even  the  capital,  were  then  found  to 
be  placed,  awakened  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
subject.  .Since  that  period  many  line  line  of  battle  ships 
have  been  bujlt  in  the  Turkish  ports,  principally  under 
the  direction  of  Europeans  ;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  crews,  and  the  all  but  total  ignorance  of  the 
oflicers,  most  of  whom  have  not  been  bred  to  the  sea, 
.iiid  when  appointed  to  be  lieutenants  and  ca|)talns,  can 
hardly  distinguish  between  a  rudder  and  a  main-mast, 
the  money  laid  out  on  the  ships  has  been  little  better 
than  thrown  away.  The  battle  of  Navarino  InHlcted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Turkish  navy,  and  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  sultan,  thecapitaii-pacha,  orhigli- 
adiniral,  carried  off  the  fleet  to  Alexandria,  and  delivered 
It  u|i  to  Mehemer.  .\li  !  The  latter,  however,  has  since 
been  obllgiil  "o  return  it.  The  emancipation  of  (Sreece, 
which  fornu  I  .y  furnished  the  best  s.ailors  to  the  Turkish 
fleet,  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  tlie  latter. 

lliiuscs  and  Made  of  l.ife.  —  Thi;  housos  of  the 
Turks  arc  built  in  cbntL'tupt  of  all  arthitoctural 
rules.    Tliey  arc  mostly  only  of  onu  story,  and  are 
very  rarely  more    than  two   stories  in  heifrlit, 
constructed  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  those 
of  the  belter  clas.s  bein^  plastered  and  painted 
over  on  the  outside.     The  windows  when  they 
open  on  a  street  or  other  exposed  situation,  are 
uniformly  covered  with  lattice-work,  which  pre- 
vents the  most  intjuisitive  eyes  from  obtaininjr 
even  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  within.  Hut 
though  mean   and  shabby  on  the  outside,  the 
liousesof  the  more  opulent  I'urks  are  often  very 
sumptuously  lilted  up  in  the  inlet ior.   The  most 
convenient  and  magiiilieetit  apartments  belong 
to  the  liiirrm,   or  to  the  iiortion  of  the   hotisu 
appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  llie  women  ; 
and  this  very  fretiuently  opens  on  u  court  having 
a  fountain  in  the  iniildle,  and  .soinelimes  on  a 
garden.     The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  arc 
most  uncomfortable,  their  windows  being  gene- 
rally without  gbis.s,  and  tlieir  rooms  »itliout  (lio 
places.      In  winter  they  are  usually  heated  by 
means  of  bra/.iers,  or  pans  of  charcoal,  vNliicli 
StilVocato  while  thev  warm. 

I, ally  Mary  W.  ^liiiitague  has  given  n  lively 
anil  ai'ciirati-  dcscnptioii  of  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  Itirks.  "  Hveiv  house  "  suy» 
her  ladyship,  "great  and  siiiall,  is  dividv'd  into 
two  tlisiiiict  parts,  which  only  join  together  by 
11  narrow  passage.  The  lirst  house  Ims  a  largo 
court  before  it,  and  open  galleries  nil  round  it, 
which  is  to  ine  very  ngreeahle.     Tliis  gallery 
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leads  to  all  the  chambers,  which  are  commonly 
large,  and  with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first 
being  of  painted  glass:  they  seldom  build  above 
two  stories,  eacli  of  which  has  galleries.  The 
stairs  are  broad,  and  not  often  above  thirty  steps. 
This  is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  the 
adjoining  one  is  called  the  harem,  that  is,  the 
ladies'  apartment  (for  the  name  of  seraglio  is 
peculiar  to  the -grand  seignior) ;  it  has  also  a  gal- 
lery running  round  it  towards  the  gai-dcn,  to 
which  all  the  windows  are  turned,  and  the  same 
number  of  chambers  as  the  other,  but  more  gay 
and  splendid,  both  in  painting  and  furniture. 
The  second  row  of  windows  is  very  low,  with 
grates  like  those  of  convents ;  the  rooms  arc  all 
spread  with  I'crsian  caq)ets,  and  raised  at  one 
end  of  them  ( my  chamljers  are  raised  at  both 
ends)  about  -2  ft.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid 
with  a  richer  sort  of  carpet,  and  all  round  it  a 
sort  of  couch,  raised  half  a  foot,  covered  with 
rich  silk,  .according  to  the  fancy  or  m.ignidcencc 
of  the  owner;  mine  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a 
pold  fringe ;  round  about  this  are  pl.iced,  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the 
first  very  large,  and  the  next  little  ones;  and 
here  the  Turks  displuy  their  greatest  magni- 
ficence. They  are  generally  brocade,  or  em- 
broidery of  gold  wire  upon  white  satin  ;  nothing 
can  look  more  gay  and  splendid.  These  scats 
are  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that  I  believe  I 
shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  as  I  live,  'i'he 
rooms  are  low,  which  1  think  no  fault ;  and  the 
ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or 
])ainted  with  riowers.  They  open  in  many 
)laces  with  ibiding  doors,  and  serve  for  cabinets, 
I  think,  more  conveniently  than  ours.  Uetween 
the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set  pots  of  per- 
fume, or  baskets  of  flowers.  Hut  what  pleases 
me  l)est  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  foun- 
tains in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  throw 
lip  several  simiits  of  water,  giving  at  the  same 
time  an  agreeable  coolness,  and  a  pleasant  dash- 
ing sound,  falling  from  one  basin  to  another. 
.Sinie  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  Kach 
house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in 
two  or  three  little  rooms,  leaded  on  the  toi), 
jiaved  with  marble,  with  Imsiiis,  cocks  ofvater, 
and  all  conveniences  for  either  hot  or  cold  baths. 
"  You  will,  perli:i|)s,  l)e  surprised  at  an  accotmt 
so  diiVerent  from  what  you  hnve  been  entertained 
with  by  'he  common  voyage- writers,  who  are 
very  fond  of  speaking  of  what  they  don't  know. 
It  must  be  under  a  very  ))articular  character,  or 
on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  that  a  Christian 
is  admitted  into  the  house  of  a  man  of  (juality  ; 
and  their  harriiis  are  always  forbidden  ground. 
Thus  they  can  only  speak  of  the  outside,  which 
makes  no  great  appearance ;  and  the  women's 
apartnienis  are  always  built  backward,  removed 
from  sight,  and  have  no  oilier  prospect  tliiiii  the 
garilens,  which  are  enclosed  with  very  high 
walls.  They  have  none  of  our  parterres  in  llieiii ; 
but  they  are  jilanted  with  high  irees,  which  give 
an  agreeable  shade,  and,  to  my  fancy,  a  pleasing 
view,  ill  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  cUkisI,; 
that  is,  a  lars(e  room,  commonly  beautified  with 
a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst  ot  it.  It  is  raised 
nine  or  ten  steps,  and  enclosed  with  gilde<l 
lattices,  round  whiih  vines,  jessamines,  and 
honeysiukles,  make  a  sort  of  green  wall.  Large 
trees  are  planted  rouii<l  this  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and  where  the 
hidies  spend  most  of  llieir  hunrs,  einploycd  by 
their  music  or  embroidery  In  the  public  gar- 
dens are  public  tlii,'\liS,  where  people  go  that  are 
not  so  well  accommodated  nt  home,  and  drink 
their  collee,  sherbet,  tkc." 


Owing  to  the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood,  fires  are  very  frequent  at  Constantinople 
and  have  sometimes  been  so  very  extensive  ,as 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  city. 
The  sultan  generally  attends  in  person  to  superb 
intend  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  fury  of 
the  flames.  When  rebuilt,  little  or  no  alteration 
is  ever  made  in  the  form  of  the  streets. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  as  especially 
marking  the  character  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment,  that  these  fires  are  not  always  accidental. 
Indeed,  how  singular  soever  the  circumstance 
may  appear,  thcr'!  can  be  no  doubt  that  fires  in 
Constantinople  are  made  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  petitions  anu  public  meetings  in  Eng- 
land !  In  fact,  the  city  has  been  set  on  fire, 
over  and  over  again,  for  a  number  of  nights 
together,  in  order  that  the  grand  seignior  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  of  his  sub. 
jects,  and  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  inea. 
siires  or  his  favourites,  or  both.  The  frcquenoy 
and  continuance  of  the  fires  evince  their  oiii-in'; 
and  they  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  chan"c 
in  the  measures  of  government,  and  the  dis. 
missal  or  execution  of  the  unpojiular  favourites' 
{Porlcr,  i.  100.  ;    Thornton,  i.  187.,  <J f.  ) 

Public  baths  and  khans  are  varieties  of  public 
buildinss,  that  are  found  in  most  i)arts  of  '['m. 
key.  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  universul 
among  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  classes. 
Many  of  the  public  baths  are  handsome,  and  a 
few  are  really  mairnificent  structures.  Thi'v 
are  mostly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  coiniiris'o 
several  apartments.  "  On  entering  one  of  thisc 
establishments,  the  visiter  is  conducted  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted  from  above: 
round  the  sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on 
which  mattresses  and  cushions  are  arranfjid: 
here  the  bather  undresses,  wraps  a  napkin  aliDiit 
his  waist,  and  puts  on  a  jmir  of  wooden  sandals 
before  going  into  the  bathing-room.  The  (irst 
chamber  is  but  moderately  warm,  and  is  iirepa- 
rutory  to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which  is 
vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the  dome.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  marble  estrade,  elo- 
vated  a  few  inches;  on  this  the  bather  slretclii's 
him.self  at  full  length,  an<l  an  attendant  inoakK 
or  kneads  the  body  with  his  hand  for  a  considtr- 
able  length  of  time.  After  this  operation,  \\k 
bather  IS  conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves,  iir 
recesses,  where  there  is  a  basin  supplied  hv 
])ipeswith  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water;  the 
body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly  cleaiie<l  by  iiuaiis 
of  friction  with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and  wasliiil 
and  nibbed  with  a  lather  of  perfumed  snip. 
Here  the  operation  ends:  the  bather  stays  a  IViv 
minutes  in  the  middle  chamber,  and  covrisbiii;- 
self  with  dry  cotton  najikins:  thus  |iie|p.iied,  W 
issues  nut  into  the  hall,  and  lies  (Iohii  on  lli^ 
bed  for  about  half  an  hour."  (Thtunion,  n 
iiO'J. ) 

The  liaths  for  ladies  ■  ?  similar,  in  most  n. 
spects,  to  those  for  tli"  cllier  sex  ;  but  are  iiuirt 
handsomely  lilted  up.  Lady  iVIary  W,  Mmi- 
lagne  visited  one  of  these  baths  at  .VdrianojiK. 
and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  ii.  ai:il 
of  the  reception  she  met  with  from  the  I'uiki-li 
ladies. 

Khans  are  a  description  of  public  inns,  vr 
ciiravanseras,  .sometimes  built  by  sultans  aid 
niiiliificelit  individuals,  fur  the  public  use  anil 
accoinmodaticm  ;  and  sonietimes  colislrncird,  a! 
ill  Kngliind,  on  speculation.  I'hey  are  ol'  \iti 
various  kinds.  K\cliisive  of  n|tartinenu  I'lir  llir 
use  of  travellers,  and  stable^  for  their  li<irses  and 
camels,  the  larger  klians  have  riMinis  in  uliich 
the  goods  of  merchants  may  be  btured  up,    '1  Ikh' 
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'  rchants  store  their  goods  in  separate  apart- 
ments, or  in  the  rooms  which  they  occupy ;  the 
muleteers,  with  their  horses,  encamp  in  the  open 
air  in  the  court,  or  retire  to  the  stables;  and  the 


cateway,  by  which  alone  the  court  and  roo 
cm  be  entered,  being  shut  up  at  night,  all ; 
'  gjify  a?  if  they  were  in  a  fortress.     In  ma 
towns  these  are  the  only  taverns.  Each  khan  ims  , 
its  kimr)}))  (landlord),  a  kakhia  (major-domo),  j 


a  W«iW   (coffee-maker),    t     ,.-  v, 

Aviiter),  who  attends  to  the  commands  of  all 
the'  inmates.      Sometimes  the   rooms  are  fur- 
nished, and  sometimes    not ;    and  frequently,  . 
.-oecially  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  apaitments  are    dition  we  might  suppose. 
li'irhled  by  a  window,  having  paper  for  glass,    protect  the  slave  from  ill- 


daws  les  deux  f&les  de  bei/ram,  el  a  toccasion  des 
noces,  des  couches,  et  de  la  circoncision  des  en- 
fans."  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  G6n6rale,  iv.  318.) 
Polygamy  is  authorised  by  the  law  of  the  pro- 
phet ;  but  is  a  privilege  not  often  resorted  to. 
If  a  man  marry  a  woman  of  equal  rank,  the  mar- 
riage of  any  other  wife  is  frequently  guarded 
against  by  the  marriage  contract.  In  cases  of 
polygamy,  the  wives  are  usually  either  slaves  or 
women  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  husband. 

There  is  a  regular  slave-market  in  Constanti- 
nople :  but  slaves  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
Turkey,  are  far  from  being  in  the  depressed  con- 
The  laws  of  Turkey 
usage;  and,  in  this  re- 


oueiiin"  on  the  terrace,  so  that  they  are,  for  the  i  spect,  the  customs  of  the  country  are  in  com- 

inost  part,  dark  and  gloomy.   Food  is  sometimes, !  plete  harmony  with  the  laws.    "  The  most  docile 

"-•    fVirnished  in  these  establish-    •■' —  — :— —  ...:.i-  :".i! •:-... „.j.,-  .i.-^  :- 


lint  not  generally, 


slave  rejects  with  indignation  any  order  that  is 


iiy 


inents,  the  usual  method  being  to  have  it  cooked    not  personally  given  him  by  his  master;  and  he 

ibroad,  and  sent  in.     Coffee,  however,  is  gene-  :  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above   the 

rillv  prepared  in  the  establishment.  {Missio/iari/    level  of  a  free  or  hired  servant.     He  is  as  a  child 

i{i.«'(ire/i«.  p.  67. )  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Turk 

iuce  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders,^  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  he 

but  the  wealthier  classes  have  a  great  variety  of  |  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son. 

dishes.     The  breakfasts  of  the  latter  consist  of  i  He  often  overloads  him  with  favours,  gives  him 

fried  effgs,   cheese,    honey,   liban    (coagulated  I  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position;  and,  when 

■  |1j\  ^c.     The  hour  of  dinner  is  very  early.  !  the  master  is  powerful,  lie  opens  to  his  slave  the 

At  entertainments  the  guests  sit  cross-legged    path  of  honour  and  of  public  employment.     If 

on  sofas  or  cushions  round  a  low  table.    In  the  ,  we  seek  for  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  thi.s 

houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  handsome  ivory  |  assertion,  let  us  look  around  the  sultan,  and  ob- 

noons  (the  use  of  gold  or  silver  for  such  pur-  t  serve  who  are  the  most  distinguished  men  within 

nose  not  being  pennitted),  and  small  pointed    his  empire.     Khosrew  pacha,  the  old  seraskier, 

sticks,  are  laid  beside  each  plate.      The  dishes  ^  the  man  who  has  governed  and  ruled  all  things 

in  Constantinople,  was  a  slave  from  the  Cauca- 
sus, purchased  by  a  Capudan  pacha,  whose  pro- 
tection has  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices,  lla- 
lil-pacha,  the  son-in-law  and  most  distinguished 
servant  of  the  sultan,  and  to  whom  the  brightest 
prospects  are  open,  was  a  slave  to  the  seraskier." 
(Marmonl,  Smith's  trans. ,  p.  2.').) 

Tlie  Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  (Ijerid  or  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  force  ;  but,  excepting  this  exercise  and  that  , 
of  wrestling,  they  indulge  in  no  active  exer- 
tion. "  Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  ver- 
dure under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  with- 
out fixing  their  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling 
of  a  fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet, 
and  inhaling  through  their  pipe  a  gently  ine- 
briating vapour.  Such  pleasures,  the  highest 
which  the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  within  the 
reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  peasant."  (  Thornton, 
p.  '203. )  They  never  dance  themselves,  but  enjoy 
public  dances,  the  performers  in  which,  however, 
are  reckoned  infamous. 

Turki.sh  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, quite  the  opposite  of  ours.     '•  (Kir  close 
and  short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of 
action,  appear  in  their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in 
dignity  and  mo<lesty.     I'hey  reverence  tliebeard 
as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  token  of  inde- 
pendence, but  they  \)ractise  tlie  dcpilation  of  the 
body  from  motives  of  cleanliness.     In  perform- 
ing their  devoti-nis,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling, 
they  take  off  their  shoes.     In  inviting  a  person 
to  approach  them,  they  use  what  with  us  is  con- 
sidered a  repulsive  motion   of  the   hand.      In 
writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to  left. 
The  master  of  a  house  does  the  honours  of  the 
table  by  serving  himself  first  from  the  dish:   ho 
drinks  witlioiit  noticing  the  company;  and  they 
wish  him  health  when  he  has  finished  hisdraujiht. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,    'ihcy 
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are  served  singly,  and  in  rapid  succession,  some 
times  to  the  number  of  20  or  30:  the  guests 
help  themselves,  sometimes  with  their  spoons, 
and  sometimes  with  their  fingers.  Hashed  lamb, 
poached  eggs  and  lemons,  stewed  fowls,  pigeons, 
kc. ;  pillaws,  roasted  meats,  a  whole  lamb  stuffed 
with'  rice,  almonds,  &c.,  arc  favourite  dishes: 
ihcv  are  all  highly  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices, 
and  sometimes  with  onions  and  garlic.  The  des. 
sell  eoiisi.sts  of  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  Turks 
are  exceedingly  fond  ;  with  coffee,  sherbet,  fresh 
lionev,  grapes,  figs,  kc.  During  dinner,  nothing 
is  drunk  but  water  or  lemonade.  The  supper  is 
very  similar  to  the  dinner.  (^HusscWs  Aleppo, 
1).  I'Oj,  Ike. )  .  ,  /. 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  fast ; 
:md  from  dawn  till  sun-set,  during  this  month, 
the  Turks  neither  ent  nor  smoke.  Hut  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  goes  down,  they  eat  a  hearty  meal ; 
iind  the  practice  is,  for  the  richer  classes  to  kei.  p 
the  fa.st,  if  we  may  so  call  if,  by  sleo\)iiig  at  tlii" 
season  during  the'day,  and  silting  up  eating  ami 
drinking  during  the  greater  part  of  llie  night! 
(K»,ssv//,  p.  lOH.  ) 

The  national  dress  of  tlie  Turks  is  loose  and 
Hutting;  that  of  the  women,  with  the  exception 
lit' tlie  turban,  difiering  but  little  from  that  of 
thenieti.  I'he  shape  and  colour  of  the  tiiHiaii 
ao  dislingiiisli  the  different  orders  of  the 
and  the  funclions  of  public  officers. 
lalterlv,  however,  it  has  lieconie  fashionable^ to 
linllate"liie  dress  and  manners  of  the  other  Kii- 
r(i|iean  nations;  llioiigh  the  former  is  iiuon- 
veiilent  in  conKe<pieiice  of  the  numeroiis  ablu- 
tions, the  performance  of  which  is  enjoined  by 
the  Koran. 

Every  body  know*  tlint  when  females  appear 
iM  the  streets  their  faces  are  carefully  veili-tl. 
And  such  is  the  privacy  of  the  hureiii  or  women's 
ipartinents,  that,  unless  on  very  rare  occasions, 
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alTect  a  grave  and  sedate  exterior :  their  amuse- 
ments are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind :  they  con- 
round  with  folly  the  noisy  expression  of  gaiety : 
their  utterance  is  slow  and  deliberate ;  they  even 
feel  satisfaction  in  silence :  they  attach  the  idea 
of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion  :  they  pass  in 
repose  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are  not  oc- 
cupied with  serious  business :  they  retire  early  to 
rest ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun."  ( ThornUm, 
ii.  ]8(>.) 


Language,  T.ileralure,  and  F.ducalii  n.—TYtc  ;}r{nc\na\ 
ImiKuaKes  spoken  in  European  Turkey  are:  1.  'Ihe 
TurkishanA  7Vir/rt»-ic  languages,  spoken  by  the  Osmanlis, 
Tartars,  and  Varuks  (descendants  of  the  Turcoman 
setth'rs  in  Macedonia).  Tlie  Turkisli  language  is  very 
much  intermixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  is  expres- 
sive, sort,  and  musical,  and  easy  to  speak,  l)ut  not  easily 
written.  Its  construction  is  artiflcial  and  laboureil,  and 
its  transpositions  arc  more  remote  from  tlie  natural  order 
or  ideas  than  tlie  I-atin  or  Oerman.  2.  The  Arabic,  the 
written  language,  used  at  court  and  in  public  worship. 
3.  The  new  Greek  or  /{oinaic,  which  consists  of  a  great 
many  dialects,  and  dilTcr.s  from  tlie  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
Cireik,  still  in  some  measure  preserved  among  the  inhabs. 
of  tile  Kpirotic  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cassio. 
dorus  (suli),  though  greatly  intermixe'd  with  foreign 
words  and  phrases.  4.  The  Slavonic,  in  several  dialects, 
spoken  by  the  .Slavonians,  llosniacs,  Croatians,  and  liul- 
gariaiis.  ft.  Tlie,^);ni'n/(in.  d.  M7«cA;(in,  derived  mainly 
from  the  Latin,  but  much  intermixed  with  other  laii- 
RUagi'S.  7.  The  Arnaulic,  Skipetarian,  or  Albanian,  is  not, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  aj.irgon  formed  of  the  admix- 
tiir('  of  a  numlier  of  languages,  but  is  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct language,  having  regular  grammatical  forms  and  an 
essential  character  of  its  own.  8.  The  Jewish,  i.  c.  He- 
brew, intermixed  with  Spanish  and  Italian  words.  U. 
'J'lic  Lingua  Franca. 

The  l^irkish  characters  are.with  some  slight  difference, 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  but  tliey  have  a  va- 
riety of  handwritings.  The  Arabic  Kuli,  in  later  times 
Meschi  (literally  tlie  characters  used  in  transcribing),  is 
only  used  in  copying  tlie  Koran,  and  other  sacred  works. 
The  Diwani  is  the  handwriting  used  in  business,  letters, 
public  documents,  judicial  proceedings,  diplomatic  all'airs, 
olliclal  orders,  passports,  HiC.  It  is  written  from  the  ri,^lit 
to  the  left  in  an  oblique  direction,  especially  at  the  cun- 
elusion  ;  all  the  letters  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
twisted  together,  and  the  more  lliey  are  so  tlie  more  rle. 
Hant  is  tlie  writing  considered.  'Ihe  Dsberi  is  used  in 
jiateiits,  diplomas,  inscriptions  on  mosciues,  Imrial-pl.ices, 
and  otlier  public  ediHres  jits  beauty  consists  in  its  oblique 
diieilion,  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  words  being 
iilaeed  alternately  aliove  and  below e.uli  other.  The  Ta- 
llc  writing  was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Persians, 
and  properly  signilies  a  flying  or  running  hand.  K  ia 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  otlier  hands,  and  is  a 
line  specimen  ol Oriental  calligraphy.  Tiic  Kirina,  con- 
sisting of  ilisjointed  letters,  is  used  In  ledgers  and  regis- 
ters.  The  Sulns  (i.e.  trebly  thick)  serves  for  title-pages, 
deiices,  and  inscriptions  upon  coins,  &c.  Tliere  are 
many  more  varieties  of  handwriting,  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify.  Instead  of  pens  the  Turks  write  with  a  reed 
(Calam.  Calamus).  vi\\\c\\  is  cut  like  our  pen,  but  with- 
out a  slit.  The  vowels,  which,  as  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
are  placeil  above  and  lielow  the  consonants,  are  generally 
omitted  ill  writing  (tlie  Koran  excepted),  whlili  renders 
the  reading  diHlcult  to  an  unpractised  eye.  There  are 
no  marks  of  pnnituation.  As  they  are  witho:it  tables, 
they  usually  write  upon  the  left  knee  or  liaiiil,  and  in- 
stead of  moving  the  hand,  they  move  the  pa\)er  in  llie 
process  of  u  riting. 

The  llrst  printing-press  introduced  into  Turkey  was 
entabliOieilat  Constantinople,  in  i:i7li,  by  Jews,  «lio  were, 
however,  prohibited  from  publishing  any  Arabic  and 
Turkish  works.  Aliout  IM)  years  allerwards,  llirahim,  a 
Itiingarian  renegade,  succeeiled  in  establishing  a  Turkish 
press  1  and  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  llatti 
Sihcriff  aiitlioriiing  its  Introduction,  the  Sultan,  Achmet 
III.,  felicitates  liimself  that  Provlih'iice  liad  reserved  so 
great  n  lilessmg  to  illustrate  his  reign,  and  to  draw  down 
upon  his  augii'it  person  the  benedic'ions  of  his  subjects, 
and  of  all  Slussiilmen,  to  the  end  of  time.  (D'U/isson, 
Tabtean  (liiural,\\.  .MMI.) 

Down  to  ITVi,  17  works  in  2.1  volumes  had  Issued  from 
Ihe  press.  I'roin  174i  until  I7ri.'i  It  was  not  employi'd  at 
nil.  and  mily  at  intervals  until  17H:t,  wlien  It  was  atlacheil 
to  tlie  newly-cstaliiijhed  sclioul  of  engineers.  In  the  lie- 
ginning  ol  the  present  century.  It  was  tranKlerrid  to  Sen. 
laii.  and  att;icbed  to  the  military  b.irracks  in  that  pl.ice. 
The  late  sultan  did  inucli  to  aiUaine  Its  elllciency  and 
exieiid  its  utility.  'The  Turks,  how  ever,  have  a  prejudice 
ag:iinst  prlnlliig,  originating  partlj  in  an  apprehetnion 
lesl  the  Koran  should  be  piiiitid,  which  they  Hoiild  re- 
gard M  tho  lilijhcjl  profanallun,  anil  jmrtly  in  the  oppo- 


sition oftho  vast  numbers  of  scrlbei  a'.'^d  ..pyisti,  which 
the  general  use  of  the  press  would  throw  out  of  emiilov 
ment,  and  who,  in  consequence,  take  every  opporluuitv 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  their  fellow.subjects  against 
it ;  but  despite  these  dlRicultics,  the  art  has  made,  and  {> 
continuing  tu  make,  some  progress.  A  few  years  ago  t 
government  newspaper  was  established,  entitled.  Tables 
vf  Etetils,  which  contains  the  dilTerent  resolutions  and 
orders  of  the  divan.  The  Moniteur  Ottoman,  in  tlie 
French  language,  also  published  at  Constantinople,  con. 
sists  only  of  extracts  frmn  the  former. 

No  sooner  were  the  Turks  converted  to  Islamism,  than 
they  began  not  only  to  study  the  Koran,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  Arabians,  their  superiors  in  civilisation 
It  Is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  Koran  dj.^ 
courages  learning ;  on  the  contrary,  "  the  ink  of  (lie 
learned  and  the  blood  of  martyrs  are,"  according  to  the 
prophet,  "of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of  heaven."  (See  tlie 
curious  article  on  Kim  (science).  In  the  liibliulhiau< 
Urienlale,i.&a.')  ' 

Tlieir  favourite  studies  are  law  and  theology.  In  (i,,. 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  traiiitiims,  they 
follow  the  Arabian  authorities,  and  most  'Turkish  divines 
occupy  their  time  with  biographies  of  the  jiropliet,  and 
evidences  and  reasoning:!  in  favour  of  the  Alohaniniodan 
religion  ;  tiiese,  with  the  innumeralile  commentaries  on 
the  Koran,  form  a  mass  of  works  which  fill  tlie  greater 

fiart  of  their  libraries.  History,  p<ietry,  and  phlloionhv 
lowever,  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Hammer,  in  iijj 
elaborate  and  valuable  History  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire* 
has  consultLHl  an  immense  nuinberof  Turkish  historians' 
anil  in  Mi  History  iff  Ottoman  Voetry  (the  (irst  voluin,! 
of  which  was  published  at  Pcstli  in  IMSii)  he  gives  short 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  212  'Turkish  poets,  with  spccimins 
of  tiieir  works.  At  tlie  same  time,  however,  Hammerac. 
knowledges  that  tlie  Turks  have  no  genius  for  original 
poetry,  and  that  tiie  whole  of  their  poetry  consists  ( f 
translations  from,  and  imit,itions  of,  the  Arabic  aiui  IVr. 
sian  poets,  to  whom  they  stand  in  nearly  the  same  rcla. 
tinn  that  the  Uoman  poets  did  to  the  Greek. 

Jurisprudence,  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  ij 
studied  m  the  works  and  laws  of  the  learned  inianns.  sliijk: 
and  sultans,  the  traditional  law  of  the  propl,et  (.Siiniiaj! 
The  most  remarkable  printed  collections  of  Fetwas  [ir. 
cisions)  are  by  Mufti  Ushemali,  Abdubrabman,  ami  Mus. 
tapha  Kodosi ;  the  work  of  the  latter,  published  at  Cum. 
stantinople  in  1H22,  contains  several  thous.tnd  fetwasof.li 
muftis  In  the  IHth  century.  In  IH27,  there  issued  from  the 
press  lO.OIMl  fetwas,  by  Abilubrabinan,  from  161.')  to  IC;(| 
in  2  vols,  folio  ;  und  In  IH:il»,  ,'),4(10  by  All  Kflencli,  whieh,' 
with  the  collection  of  Abdulkerim  Fffcndi,  forms  a  work 
of  lilgli  authority. 

'I'urkish  literature  is  particularly  rich  in  collection!  of 
bon-mots,  puns,  proverbs,  tales,  anecdotes,  and  even  no. 
vels  ;  and  they  possess  several  cncyclopa'dlas,  ami  works 
upon  tlie  history  of  literature.  Ihe  first  volume  ma  liibho. 
graphical  dictionary,  in  which  are  enumerated  tiio  titles 
of  more  than  30,(1011  different  works  in  the  Arabic,  I'ir. 
sian,  and  Turkish  languages,  has  been  translated  ijv 
Fliigel,  and  published  by  tlie  "  Oriental  Traiislatioi'i 
Fund."  The  reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  iii.i)  lie 
considered  as  tho  Augustan  age  of  Ottoman  litcratore. 
This  great  iirince  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  ami 
sciences,  ancl  of  literature  and  learned  men. 

Public  schools  are  established  in  most  consiilerallr 
Turkish  towns,  imd  medresscs,  or  colleges,  with  piiUic 
liliraries,  .ire  attached  to  the  grc.iter  number  of  llic  prin. 
cipal  mosques.  Kilt,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  eilirieiit 
miusters,  and  of  good  elementary  books,  the  Instriieiina 
all'orded  by  these  establishments  is  of  conijiaraliiely 
little  value.  In  sclioois  the  pupils  are  taught  In  r'a>l 
and  write  the  llrst  elements  of  the 'Turkish  iaiiaiuui ; 
the  class-books  being  tile  Koran,  and  some  cijiiiiiihi. 
taries  upon  it.  In  tlie  mediesses,  which  arc  tlie  iiillii.'., 
or  schools  of  the  ulemas,  the  pupils  are  iii.'.tr'irtid  i:i 
Araliic  and  Pi^rsian.  and  learn  to  decyphcr  ami  write  ilw 
dill'erent  sorts  of  Turkish  characters ;  instrnctioii  in  ,i 
species  of  iihilosopliy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  iiior.ds  1111111.1,4 
on  the  Koran  ;  and  these,  with  theology,  Turkish  l:i«, 
and  a  few  notions  on  history  and  guograpliy,  ciiin|iliii' 
the  course  of  study. 

"If,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "we  call  the  "!  urUs  an  Illi- 
terate people,  It  is  not  because  Iwiriiiii)'  is  uiilvcrsivli; 
neglected  by  individual :  lor,  on  th''  contrary,  ilie 
ulema,  or  tb'  ological  lawyers,  iniilergo  a  long  .tiid  lilm. 
riotis  coi  rs  r  ;,tudy  ;  the  'Turkish  gciilcnu'ii  are  ;ill 
fauglit  cer  necessary,  and  even  e.n.inientai.  |iarl).f 

li'irning;  m.d  few  cliililren,  at  le.ist  in  the  capilal,  an 
lell  witlioiit  some  tincture  of  education.  It  iiiii>t  It 
acknowledgeil,  however,  that  tlie  objects  oi  I'liikwli 
study,  the  rlietoric  and  logic,  the  philosopliy  aiul  imla- 
physics  of  the  dark  agi's,  do  111  rcillty  only  rciiinM' iiitii 
fartlier  from  real  knowledge.  'The  instriniieiils  witliHi'. 
which  Ihe  ri'searclirs  of  the  acutest  natural  pliilu-ui  lur 
U'liild  be   Imperfect,  are  eitlier   entirely    iiniiiii»ii  m 


*  "  lleschlLltte  del  l>ainanl»iticii  llvitlies,"  10  voir 
tNi7  ,11. 
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Turkey,  or  known  onljr  as  childish  playthings,  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  ignorance,  or  to  gratify  a  vain  cu- 
riosity.  The  telescope,  the  microscope,  tne  electrical 
machine  and  other  aids  to  science,  are  tmknown  as  to 
their  real  uses.  Even  the  compass  is  not  universally 
employed  in  their  navy,  nor  are  its  common  purposes 
thoroughly  understood.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
navigation,  astronomy,  geography,  agriculture,  che> 
niistry,  and  all  the  arts  .which  have  been,  as  it  were, 
created  anew  since  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  are  either  unknown,  or  practised  only  accord- 
ing toa  ticious  and  antiquated  routine."  (i.  29.) 

The  facts  an  1.  details  given  by  M.  Boue  show  that 
this  statement  is  as  applicable  to  the  present  period,  as  it 
was  to  that  when  it  was  written,  nearly  40  years  ago. 
At  this  moment  (1842)  the  useful  sciences  are,  without 
exception,  in  the  mpst  alyect  state.  A  school  for 
medicine  and  surgery  transferred,  in  1839,  to  Galata 
Sural,  the  school  for  the  guards  already  alluded  to,  and 
a  naval  school,  are  the  only  establishments  in  which  anv 
attempt  is  made  to  supply  really  useful  information. 
Hut  even  these  are  very  far  behind.  The  great  defi- 
ciency, according  to  Boue,  consists  in  the  want  of  good 
elementary  books  ;  and  he  justly  thinks  that  it  would 
he  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  the  best  elementary 
works  on  the  different  branches  of  science  translated 
into  Turkish,  either  by  native  Turks,  or  by  foreigners 
iicquainted  with  the  language.  In  1839,  the  late  sultau 
unpointed  a  commission  for  the  establishment  of  useful 
institutions;  which,  among  other  projects,  proposed  to 
found  scicntiflc  academics  on  an  improved  plan,  at  Con- 
ttantinople,  Smyrna,  Adrianuple,  and  other  large  towns, 
ihu  nothing  of  the  sort  has  hitherto  been  carried  into 
cllect. 

It  mu«t,  also,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Turkish  schools 
arc  mostly  attended  by  boys  only.  In  Turkey  education 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  a  girl ;  so  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  women,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
themselves,  can  communicate  nothing  to  their  children. 

Taxation The  Turkish  exchequer  consists  of  two 

parts ;  the  miri,  or  public,  and  the  /lazne,  or  sultan's  pri- 
vate treasury.  The  forn-er  is  derived  from  various 
sources,  of  which  the  principal  are  — 1st,  the  haratch, 
or  poll-tax.  Imposed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  all 
the  miUes  in  the  empire,  not  Mohammedans,  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  (iO  years.  Formerly  the  tax  varied, 
under  ditTerent  circumstances,  from  3  to  14  piastres  per 
individual ;  but  the  value  of  money  was  greater  then 
llian  now,  and  at  present  it  varies,  in  difTercnt  provinces 
and  under  different  circumstances,  fruin  IOto6U  piastres. 
Various  districts  compound  lor  the  poll-tax,  the  amount 
of  which  is  then  added  to  the  land-tax.  Mussulmen, 
thoiigli  exempted  from  the  poll-tax,  pay  the  avariti, 
amounting  to  .5-8ths  of  the  haratch  ;  2d,  the  land-tax,  of 
l-IOth  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  not  suliject  to  mili- 
tary service ;  3d,  taxes  on  movables,  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  assessed  taxes,  >tc.;  4th,  customs' 
duties,  and  octrois ;  and  5th,  the  excise  u|>on  gunpowder, 
tobacco,  salt,  wine,  &c.  No  authentic  details  have  been 
given  of  the  amount  of  the  miri,  and  the  estimates  put 
lortli  by  the  best  informed  writers  differ  extremely. 
Probably,  however,  wo  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
estimate  it  at  about  3,000,0(10/.  sterling  a  year. 

The  A(un<f,  or  private  revenue  of  the  sultan  is  derived 
partly  from  the  imperial  domains,  or  estates  belonging 
to  the  crown  ;  partly  from  the  suras  paid  by  the  pachas 
and  other  dignitaries,  on  their  accession  to  office,  from 
presents  from  the  same  parties,  on  occasion  of  the  bey- 
ram,  and  other  public  festivals,  and  from  confiscations 
and  inheritances ;  and  partly  from  the  contributions 
paid  by  the  tributary  provinces  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  &e. 
i'lie  leinale  branches  of  the  imperial  family  have  their 
own  especial  revenues  derived  from  lands  appropriated 
to  their  use,  or  from  peculiar  taxes. 

Hut  111  addition  to  the  taxes  now  noticed,  the  subjects 
of  the  Forte  are  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  pachas,  for  contrihutiuns  in  kind  for  the  niaiii- 
tenanoe  of  trdops  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  for  eori'tVj,  or  requisitions  of  forced  labour, 
iind.  In  time  of  war,  for  forced  loans,  ftc.  In  fact,  the 
pa, has  and  their  satellites  squeeze  out  of  the  people  all 
that  they  possibly  can,  withimt  inquiring  or  rariqg 
whether  their  demands  be  legal  or  otherwise.  They 
know  right  well  that  if  they  pay  the  stated  amount  of 
tribute,  and  secure  by  bribes  and  presents  the  good 
opinion  of  those  in  power,  they  may  Heece  the  cullivators 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Since  the  time  of  Mohammed 
II.,  the  revemiBs  of  Turkey  have  been  farmed,  or  let  to 
tlie  highest  bidder. 

Exclusive,  too,  of  the  taxes  on  account  of  the  general 
govemnieiit,  and  the  avanias  of  the  pachas,  the  people 
have  to  provide  for  their  Ihcnl  and  municipal  exjienses, 
whii'h  are  so  very  heavy  as  considerably  tu  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  niirl.  ( Hont,  Hi.  •JS'.i,  ttv. 

riic  more  intelligent  Turks  have  long  been  sensible 
llmt  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  pachas,  and  especially 
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part  of  their  political  system,  and  would.  If  not  redressed, 
terminate  In  universal  poverty  and  disaffection.  So  early 
as  1690  the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
had  become  apparent,  and  it  was  then  proposed  to  ob- 
viate them  by  commuUng  the  different  taxes  on  the 
rayas,  or  cultivators,  and  their  contributions  of  forced 
labour  and  horses,  for  a  single  tax,  which  it  should  not. 
in  any  case,  be  permitted  to  exceed.  {Hammer  Otma- 
nisclie  Getchite,  vl.  551.)  Nothing,  however,  was  done  ■ 
and  abuses  of  all  sorts  have  continued  to  multiply 
according  as  the  machine  of  government  became  relaxed 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  HattI  Scheriff  previously 
alluded  to  as  having  been  issued  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  1839 
is  principally  directed  to  the  obviating  of  these  abuses. 
But,  how  indispensable  soever,  we  apprehend  it  will  ba 
found  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  present 
form  of  government  is  maintained,  to  remedy  the  abuses 
in  question.  All  the  agents  of  a  despot  are  despots  in 
their  peculiar  sphere ;  and  though  the  sultan  may  be 
most  anxious  to  suppress  abuse,  he  is  neither  omnipre- 
sent nor  omniscient,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same 
means  that  h.ive  hitherto  maintained  the  pachas  in  power 
despite  their  oppressions,  will  be  effectual  for  the  same 
purpose  in  time  to  come.  We  should  be  happy  to  be 
able  to  thir.k  otherwise ;  but  our  firm  conviction  is  that 
self  reform  is  impossible  in  Turkey,  and  that  the  abuses 
of  which  she  is  the  victim,  will  necessarily  increase  in 
number  and  virulence,  till  foreign  force  or  domestic 
violence  overthrow  the  religion  and  government,  of 
which  they  are  the  bitter  but  legitimate  fruits.  We  sub- 
join the  Hatti  Scheriff,  or  Imperial  Decree,  now  alluded 
to.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  most  remarkable  di^cuinent ; 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  Issued  from  a  Mohaminedan 
government  is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  tlie  present  times. 


Every  one  knows  tl>at  in  ttie  beginning  of  ihe  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  Klorious  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were 
held  as  rules  always  revered,  in  roiiKequence  of  which  the  empire 
Increased  In  stTength  and  ureatneiu;  and  all  Its  bulijecu,  without 
exception,  attained  the  liigbeiit  degree  of  welfare  and  pros|>eritv. 
Within  the  last  l.lll  years  a  series  ot"  events  and  variety  of  causes 
have,  from  not  abidinit  by  the  boiy  code  ot'  laws,  and  the  regulations 
that  arose  from  it,  changed  the  weltare  and  streniftb  into  weakness 
and  poverty.  Thus  it  i.s  that  ana' ion  loses  all  Its  stabidtv  by  ce.o>in{£ 
to  oliserve  its  laws.  These  considerations  have  lonstantly  iiresenteu 
tlien:selTeft  to  our  notice,  and  since  the  dav  of  our  accession  to  the 
tb/one,  the  public  weal,  the  ainelloration  of  the. state  of  Uie  pn>vince«. 
and  the  relief  of  the  people,  have  never  ceased  to  occupy  uur  thoughts. 
Bearing  in  TPind  the  Kcograpbical  |)osition  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  aptitude  and  Intelligence  of  its  population. 
It  is  evident  that  by  brinKing  lntoo|ierati(;n  ellicai'iuus  means,  we  may 
obtain,  by  the  as.d»tancu  of  tiod,tbe object  we  hoiie  to  insure,  perh.lps 
in  the  sp.ice  of  a  few  ye.irs.  Thus,  full  of  contideine  in  the  Atmlgnty. 
and  relying  on  the  intercession  of  our  Prophet,  we  deem  it  necessar| 
to  seek,  by  new  Inslitulions,  to  procure  to  the  slates  which  compose  tjlf 
Ottoman  empire  the  happiness  of  a  flood  administration. 

**  These  institutions  should  have  three  ol>{ecls  In  view —  first,  to  ,,, 
guarantee  to  oursubjects  pertvct  security  of  life,  honour,  and  pro)ierty  ^  ^  . 
secondly,  the  regular  levying  and  assessing  of  UnttB;  and  thlrd'j^iV 
regular  system  for  the  raising  of  troops,  and  dxing  the  time  <'''welr 
service. 

**  For,  in  trutli,  are  not  life  and  honour  the  most  preci.it^  of  all 
hlessln)^?     What  man,  however  averse  his  dis|iosI^on  to  violent 
"      '  otiW  ih'ereby  in.iurc 


both  the  government  and  his  country,  when  both  his'Ufe  and  honour 
are  in  jeopardy  ?  If, on  the  contrary,  he  enjoys  in  tliit  respect  full 
secorily,  he  will  not  stray  from  the  paths  of  biyalty,  and  all  his  actions 


will  teiid  to  increase  the  pronperity  of  tlie  eovernment  and  liifrtMlii). 
tryinen.  If  there  lie  alisence  of  security  of  piopeny.every  ime  remalni 
callous  to  the  voice  of  his  prince  and  country.  No  otto  csres  aliottt 
the  progress  of  the  ]mblic  Kood,  absorlaHl  as  one  remains  vHth  the  fn- 
securitv  nf  his  own  liosltion.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  citizen  looks 
U|ion  his  proi'crty  .is  secure,  of  whatever  nature  it  bf,  then,  full  of 
ardour  for  bis  interests,  of  which  for  his  own  contcnlnient  he  endea- 
vours to  enlarge  the  sphere,  therein  to  extend  that  of  his  enjoyments, 
lie  feels cvi  ry  day  In  his  heart  the  attachment  for  his  prince  and  for  hit 
country  ktow  stronger,  as  well  as  bis  devolestness  to  tlteir  cause. 
These  sentiments  in  him  become  tbo  source  of  the  most  pralsew,orth]r 
actions. 

"  Tile  assessment  of  regular  and  tixed  taxes  U  a  consideration  of 
vital  iin|>ortaiice,  since  the  state,  having  to  provide  for  Ihe  defence  of 
Its  territory,  can  only  raise  the  means  necessary  fur  ihe  maintenance 
of  the  army  by  contributions  on  the  people..  Altbouah,  Ihaiiks  be  to 
(iixl,  the  iiibabllants  of  this  country  have  lately  lieco  (treetl  from  the 
curse  of  monopolies,  forinirly  Un|iru|ierly  looketl  u(M>n  as  a  source  of 
revfinie,  a  faial  practice  sti'l  remains  in  force,  althoUKh  it  cannot  fail 
to  give  rise  to  Iho  most  disastrous  consisinencus  -  It  Is  tliat  of  venal 
corTU)itloii,  known  under  the  name  of  Ht'aam.  AcconlinK  to  this 
svstein  of  civil  and  linandal  practice,  a  district  is  abandoned  to  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  one  indivlilual,  but  too  often  notorious  for  bis  rapa- 
city, and  the  most  i  ruel  and  most  Insatiable  dis|>osition  ;  for,  should 
this  farmer  of  the  revenue  not  be  a  virtniius  man,  he  will  have  no 
oilier  c.tre  but  that  tending  to  his  own  adv;uitage. 

'•  It  becomes,  then,  necessary  for  every  member  of  the  Ottoman 
society  to  lie  taxitl  aciHinling  tu  a  lix>-d  rate,  in  pro|iortlon  to  hUl 
meansaiidcinnmstanceK,  and  that  nothing  further  should  be  exacted 
from  hiin,  and  ihat  special  laws  should  also  lix  and  limit  tlie  ex|ienses 
of  our  ailnv  and  navy. 

"  Althou)[h  we  have  already  oliserved  the  defence  of  the  country  is 
a  mnst  iniiHirtant  cunsidoraiion,  it  tiecoini  s  tbe  duty  of  the  Inhabitants 
to  supply  Miltliers  to  that  object  :  it  iH'coines  essential  to  establisfi  laws 
to  reuul.ite  coniliiiwiits  \^bii  li  each  tli.strict  i,  to  supply,  according  to 
the  nrK''U»;y  of  Ihe  inoiuenl,  and  to  reduce  the  Ibne  of  the  military 
sfTvice  to  fiiur  or  live  years,  for  it  is  at  the  same  tliiie  doing  an  itiju.^- 
tlee,  and  intllctlng  a  mortal  blow  on  aiirlculiure  and  Industry,  to 
take,  without  restard  to  the  respertlve  iHipuialions  of  each  district, 
fVom  one  more,  from  other  fewer  men ,  than  they  can  aflurd  to  provide, 
and  It  is  also  retluciiiK  the  soldiers  to  despair,  and  contributing  to  the 
deiKipulatioo  of  the  country,  to  retabi  them  all  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice. In  sliort,  willioiit  tbe  dlHereiit  laws  of  which  the  necessity  hai 
liivn  shown,  there  is  neither  strength,  riches,  happiness,  nor  Iran. 

'ilesalngi 


J    '      -    ',  ■        -   ,     -, ,.>      iiinllits  for  tile  empire,  and  It  has  to  exticct  tliew  blessingi  as  soon  H 

leir  iirnniiii,  or  extortions,  was  the  most  ubjectiuuublc     ihe>e  lavs  conic  bitoopcr.iiioo. 
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"  It  In  therefore  tlint  In  future  the  caufie  of  every  indivithinl  shall 
tie  trle<l  f)ulilirl>i  ncrnrdinif  to  our  divine  tawH,  aftiT  inaturo  Inquiry 
and  examination;  and  till  a  re^tular  Miiteni-e  has  lieeii  pronounced, 
no  one  shall  have  it  in  his  imwer,  eitluT  secretly  or  pulilicly,  to  put  an 
individual  to  death,  elthtr  uy  poLson  or  by  any  other  nii'ans. 

"  It  is  not  pennittut  to  attack  the  honour  of  any  individual,  unless 
before  a  colirt  of  lustlre. 

**  Kvery  individual  hhall  be  allowed  to  be  master  of  his  own  property, 
•f  whatsoever  kind,  and  shall  be  alloweil  to  dispose  of  it  with  full 
liberty,  without  any  obstacle  being  olleretl  hy  any  one.  For  Instance, 
the  innocent  heirs  of  a  crlininal  shall  not  forfeit  their  right  to  his  pro* 
jwrty,  nor  shall  the  proiierty  of  a  criminal  be  any  longer  contiscated. 

"These  iin|ierial  concessions  extend  li>  all  our  sulijects,  of  what- 
ever religion  ur  sect  they  may  be,  and  these  advantages  Itiey  :iball, 
without  exception,  inioy.' 

"  Thus  we  grant  full  security  to  the  Inhahttanls  of  our  empire  of 
life,  honour,  and  proiierty,  as  we  are  liuund  to  do,  according  to  the 
text  of  our  holy  law. 

**  -As  to  the  other  subjects,  they  are  subsetiuently  to  he  regulatwl 
nftiT  the  decision  of  the  enlightened  nieiubers  of  o\ir  t'ouncil  of  Jus- 
tice, the  ineniliers  of  which  will  be  increaseil  according  to  necessltv, 
which  is  to  meet  on  certain  days,  whicii  we  -tiail  appoint,  (lur 
ministers  aiul  tllgnitaries  of  the  empire  will  asset  le  to  establish  laws 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property,  anil  tbu  asM  meiit  <if  taxes,  anil 
every  meinlier  of  thes*'  assemblies  shall  be  fn  e  t  i  xpiess  his  opinion 
and  to  give  his  advice. 

*'  Laws  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  military  service  will  he 
debated  at  the  military  council,  which  will  hold  its  meetings  at  the 
palace  of  the  Seraskier. 

"As  soon  as  one  law  Is  settle<l,in  order  that  it  may  lie  for  ever  valid, 
It  shall  lie  presented  to  us,  and  we  shall  honour  it  with  our  sanction, 
and  to  the  heail  thereof  we  shall  atfix  our  imperial  seal. 

Sinci!  the  ahiive  IliittI  Schcrifl'was  is.^ueil,  the  follow- 
ing statement  has  appeared  in  the  Turkish  Gazette :  — 

"  The  sultan,  ever  since  his  aci'ession,  has  most  ardently  desiretl  to 
signalise  his  rvigii  by  the  re-estaliiishment  of  the  Ottoman  power  on 
the  basis  of  the  common  well-lteing  of  his  subjects.  Ills  etiorls  have 
on  various  (Kcasions  tieeli  crowned  with  the  most  signal  su<-cess  :  but 
one  fundamental  reformation  w<is  reiniisitc  to  crown  his  l:iliours,  and 
to  assure  to  his  people  the  benefits  which  he  sought  to  confer  ujHin 
them.  The  collecltoii  of  the  irevenue  has  remaineil  up  to  the  present 
time  laden  with  aliiise,  oppressive  tii  the  subjects,  and  detrimental  to 
the  st-ite.   iN'umerous  lirmans  have  been  issuetl — m()uiries  have  taken 

Iilace ;  but  the  sulLan,  during  his  late  journev  through  the  provinces, 
laving  employetl  himself  in  examhdng  into  tne  state  of  the  .adminis- 
tration, has  lieen  convinced  th.it  no  seitsible  improvement  has  been 
elf'ected,  and  that  more  decisive  incisures  areretpiiretl. 

"  In  order  to  proceed  methodically  in  this  reiormation,  his  high- 
ness  has  <irdered  an  extensive  iiupiirv'ti  be  instituted,  so  as  on  the 
one  hand  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  contributions  actually  paid 
by  each  district,  and,  on  the  other,  to  ascertain  the  actual  disburse, 
nients  for  the  army,  the  marine,  the  arsenals,  aiul  the  other  military 
establishments. 

"  The  cianicil  of  the  Porte  haji.  therefore,  been  assembletl  in  pre- 
sence of  the  high  functionaries  if  the  state,  to  delilA'rate  on  the  liest 
means  for  carrying  the  intention  of  his  highness  into  execution  ;  and 
after  a  Iniig  deflate,  it  has  \teen  resolved  as  follows  ;  — 

"  *  'i'hat  a  table  shall  Iw  i-onstrucle'l,  exhibiting  the  sums  received 
—  1st,  for  the  trea^u<■v  ;  'iil,  for  the  Valis  and  Volvmles ;  .Id,  for  the 
ex|Hiisesof  tr.ivelliiig  fiincti.inaries  ;  ith,  the  amount  of  contributitins 
Jn  kiiul  to  flitlerent  ilepartineills,  'laid  in  saltpetre,  corn,  timlier,  iStc. ; 
.'itb,  the  value  of  LiUiur  to  wh'.eti  certain  towns  and  districts  were 
liable,  uniler  the  deinmMii..tion  of  Angaria  <cyrivV);  fith,  the  sums 
|Mi»d  fi-r  local  police,  judge.^,  .Sic.  I 

"  *  That  an  ex.ict  siatenient  or  balance-sheet  be  prepared  of  the 
whole  revenue,  ti^:cd  and  ca*  <al,  of  the  state.  | 

"  *  Hwiceforward  every  t.**  unauthorized  hy  tlte  ancient  canon  j 
shall  l«  abolis^iiit  j 

"  '  The  properties  of  thehiuh  functionaries  of  the  state,  whether  j 
military  or  civil,  and  the  jiersois  att.iehid  to  their  services,  shall  be  i 
et|ually'.-*sscssetl  w  ith  tlU'Si-  of  tl  e  nation. 

"  *  Every  exemption  from  taxation,  and  every  privilege  through 
which  the  co:niiioii  Imrilens  wen  avoidisl,  shall  cease.  | 

"  •  The  imiMists  shall  Ik?  ininosel  with  complete  impartiality,  at  n 
rate  of  so  much  iter  thousand,  w.Mch  snail  yearly  Im  settled  'in  the  ' 
month  of  March,  according  to  the  .tew  nnilnance.  | 

'*  *  Kach  individual  >hall  receive  a  ticket  bearing  the  seal  of  the  ; 
coniimmity,  stating  the  anuaint  of  h's  i  ontriliutions,  and  these  sums  : 
shall  lie  entereil  In  the  public  register  cf  each  municipality. 

"  •  Men  of  re-ognined  probity  and  intelligence   shall  lie  commis-  ' 
Kionetl,  at  tlie  public  exiiense,  to  prosecute  the  neees.sary  Inquiries 
througbiiut  the  empire.  ! 

*'  *  'i'he  alMive  regiil.itiona  shall  inimciUitely  lie  c.irried  into  execu*  } 
tlon  in  the  two  iitiivinces  nearest  to  ttie  lajiitai,  llroussa  and  tiali-  i 
)ioli,  so  that  the  ellects  and  advantages  ot  the  change  may  be  oli-  ] 
servetl,  and  v  ill,  theleist  possible  delay  extended  to  the  reinainder 
of  the  einpiit. 

*'  '  Prom  tlie  date  of  the  execution  of  liis  order,  /be  two  provinces 
di-sigTiaitHl  shall  Im-  exempt  from  the  p-ivinent  of  t^e  i:iiiHjst  ternunl 
•  Ichtisiii '  {intern. il  customs). 

"  '  The  coidiscation  of  private  property  slia'l  in  no  iiisiance  la- 
allowed,  Tlie  giiV' rnmeiit  shall  In  no  case  appropibite  <ii  itself  the 
iiriiperly  of  individuals,  except  on  the  death  ot  persons  Mlbiliuvenu 
leirs. 

"  '  The  gnvemnieut  will  reserve  to  list.|f  the  right  of  pievious 
liquidation  in  the  case  of  a  hoUler  of  goveniineiit  money  d\ing  willi- 
out  sufliclent  ellerts  to  cov»r  his  debts.' 

"  'riie.e  regulations,  (i\id  hv  the  t'ouncil  of  tin'  Porte,  have  been 
cnnlirincHl  tiy  the  High  Council,  and  s.inriiotied  by  tile  Iniperial  Kir. 
tnan. 

"  .\s  these,  present  insiitulions  have  fur  their  obiect  to  cansi>  the  reli- 
gion, govi  riiiiK  lit,  nation,  and  empire  to  retlourlsh,  wes<ileinilly  liiiid 
iiurselvt's  to  do  iinlhlng  in  cimtravention  to  them.    v\s  a  pledge  of  our 

Iiroiiils...  it  Is  iiur  deterniiiMtion,  after  having  them  deiiositetl  in  the 
tail  which  contains  the  gloriniis  ni.'intle  o*'  the  prophet,  in  pretence 
of  oil  the  uleiii  I-  and  iligiiit  iries  of  the  enipire,  to  abide  hy  these  in- 
stitutions in  the  nante  of  ttmt,  anil  then  sjrdiT  the  ulenias  and  gran, 
dees  of  the  empire  to  take  the  same  wilenin  otih.  Alter  that,  he  who 
shall  violate  these  institutions  shill  be  liable,  without  any  regard 
ladug  paid  to  Ills  rank,  i-nnslderation,  or  cn'illt,  to  corrtN|iuiuiiiig 
punishment  to  his  faults,  afler  once  it  has  been  made  clear. 

"  .A  iienal  mile  shall  ]f  tlrawii  iiat  to  tin-  elleel. 

"As  i'very  fnin'tlonary  rei  eivis.  at  prestnit  a  snit.ilile  salary,  and  as 
the  pav  of  those  who  are  not  jet  siifficieiitiv  rewardeil  is  to  be  snb- 
s,  <|iiently  incieas(.d,  rigorous  lavs  will  h,.  proiiiu^g.iltsl  against  the 
sale  of  patrot..tge  and  places  under  gnverniTient,  wliirh  llie  divine  law 
repriih.ites,  and  which  Is  one  of  the  iirincip.d  causes  of  the  downfall  I 
of  the  empire.  I 

"  The  alKive  resolutions  being  a  comiilete  renovation  of  ancient  , 
rilstonis,  this  itn|s-rlal  decree  shall  be  piiblishisl  at  tNinstantiniiple  | 
and  II  all  the  prov:;ici'«  ul  our  empire,  mid  3I1.UI  be  comimtnjcateil  t 


offlclally  tn  all  the  amhassnilnrs  of  MendW  powers  rcstdlnc  at  Con- 
Btantinople,  in  order  that  they  may  lie  witnesses  to  the  gr.';ntin'g  of 
these  institutions,  which,  if  it  may  please  (iod,  are  to  endure  for 
ever. 

"  May  the  Almighty  (Jod  extend  his  protection  to  us  all.  let 
those  who  may  presume  to  violate  the  present  Institutions  be  the 
object  of  divine  malediction,  and  be  deprived  of  happiness  now  ami 
forever!    Ainen." 

Historical  Notice —  Othman,  chief  of  the  ORiizinn 
Tartars,  is  generally  accounted  the  founder  of  the  'riirk- 
ish  empire.      On  his  succeeding  his  father  in  12«!l,  his 
dominions    were    comp.trativr;jr    (ncon«idernl)le,    being 
cmiliued  to  the  lordship  of  iilBiita,  in  Uithynia,  ,ind  a 
small  tract  of  adjoining  territory  :    but  tito  talent  of 
Othman,  and  the  hravery  k..I  zeal  of   his  followers 
cnahleil  him  to  add  greatly  to  his  p.ttornal  inherlt.mce' 
and  to  bequeath  the  whole  of  Bitliynia  and  C'appadocia 
to  Ills  son  and  suncessor.     From  this  period  the  tide  of 
Turkish  conquest  began  to  roll  forward  witli  a  force  that 
could  not  be  checktsl  hy  the  leelile  resistance  of  the 
Greeks.     In  1.3:18,  the  Ottomans  first  obtained  a  footliiK 
in  Ktiropc.   In  Vila,  Amurath,  the  grandson  of  Othman 
instituted  the  Janizaries — the  first,  and  for  a  Icngtlienoi 
period  the  most  powerful,  numerous,  and  best-disciplined 
standing  arrny  established  iu  modern  times.     Tlie  con- 
quests of  Timour  threatened  to  subvert  the  Turki.sli 
power  ;  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  rude  shocks  it 
had  sustained,  and,  in  14.VI,  Mahomet  II.  entered  Cnn. 
stantinople  sword  in  hand,  and  established  himself  011 
llic  throne  of  Constantlne  and  Justinian  !    Hut  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  all  tiie  countries  from  Mount 
Ainanus  to  the  D.intibe  did  not  satisfy  the  restless  and 
ins.itiable  ambition  of  the  'I'urks.     Selim,  the  grand.son 
of  Mahomet  II.,  added  Syria  .and  Egypt  to  the  doniininiis 
of  his  anci'stors  ;  and  .Sulymaii  the  M<ignificent,  tlie  con- 
temporary of  the   Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  must 
accomplished  of  all  the  Ottomtm  princes,  contpiered  tlic 
greater  part  of  Hungary,  anil  in  the  East  cxtendeil  his 
sway  to  the  Euphrates.    At  this  pt^riod,  the   Turkisli 
empire  was,  untiucstionably,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.     "  If  you  ctmsider,"  says  the  histori.an  Knolles, 
who  wrote  about  two  centuries  since,  "  its  beginning,  its' 
progress,  and  iniinterrnpted  success,  there  is  iKlthini;  in 
the  world  more  admirable  and  strange ;  if  the  gr(?at. 
ness  and  lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent  and 
glorious ;   if  the  power  and  strength  thereof,  nothing 
more  dreadful  and    dangerous ;    which,  wondering  ,it 
nothing  but  the  beauty  of  itself,  and  ilrunk  witli  the 
pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felicity,  holdeth  all  the  rest  ol' 
the  worlil  in  scorn."     Nor  had  this  mighty  power  even 
then   reached  its   greatest  height.     Solyman   was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  able  princes ;  and  the  Ottoman  arms 
continueit  to  maintain  thi^ir  ascendency  over  those  of 
fhristendom  until,  in  lfi83,  the  fair,  us  John  Siihit'ski, 
king  of  I'oland,  totally  defeated  tho  army  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Vienna.    This  evei.t  marked  the  icra  of 
their  lieclino.     I"or  a  whiles  they  continued  to  oppose  the 
Aiistrians   and  llung.arians  with  tlotibtful  fortune  ami 
various  success  ;  but  the  victories  of  I'rince  Eugene  pave 
a  ilecisive  superiority  to  the  Christians.     The  Crescent, 
instead  of  recovering  its  former  lustre,  has  fallen  like  a 
star  plucked  from  its  place  in  heaven.     I'rovince  alter 
province  has  been  disniemliert-d  from  the  empire;  the 
liussiaiis,  now  its  most  formidable  enemies,  have  ad. 
v;inced  to  .^ilri.-inople ;  anil,  hut  for  the  mutual  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  the  different  CItrlstian   states,  last 
century  woidd  have  witnessed  the  final  extinctimi  of  the 
Ottoman  power. 

When  considered  with  attention,  it  does  not  seem  diffi- 
cult todisTOverlhe  causes  of  these  appanutly. anomalous 
results.  The  Turks,  like  their  T,artar  ancestors,  .are 
naturally'  a  brave,  patient,  and  hardy  race.  After  their 
emigration  from  central  Asia,  they  were  long  eNposcd  to 
the  greatest  dilliculties  and  jirivations.  I'ressed  on  all 
sides  by  Mongols,  Turkmans,  Saracens,  and  Greeks, 
they  could  not  maintain  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
without  waging  incessant  hostilities  with  their  neiuli- 
hours  ;  they  were  thus  early  Inured  to  habits  of  pillape 
and  IiIiiimI.  And,  alter  they  embraced  the  Mohaininiilaii 
faith,  they  found  in  the  law  of  the  prophet  not  a  liccnre 
only,  htit  a  command  to  desolate  the  earth,  ami  to  |irii. 
ungate  their  religion  anil  empire  hy  violcnci".  The  piTii- 
liar  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Koran  m.aile  a  proluunJ 
impression  on  the  feroeluii.s,  ignorant,  and  aupersiilioiis 
ininiis  of  the  'I'urks,  who  early  became  the  most  zealniii 
apostles  of  a  religion  of  whicli  implicit  taith  and  uiicnii- 
qtiendile  energy  ari^  the  vital  nrinciiiles.  Theh  lanali- 
cism  knew  no  bounds.  They  literally  lielleved  that  the 
sword  was  the  key  of  heaven,  and  that  to  tall  lighting  In 
di'fi'lice  of  till!  true  faillt  was  the  most  glorious  of  deallis, 
and  was  foiloweil  tiy  the  largest  portion  of  eternal  feli- 
city. I'Irin  and  unshaken  believers  in  the  ilncltini'  of 
predestination,  assitriid  that  no  caution  could  avert,  anil 
no  ilaugers  acceleiitte,  their  Inevitalile  destiny,  tlii')'  met 
their  enemies  without  fear  or  apprenension.  'I'rihule, 
slavery,  anil  dejith  to  unbelievers,  were  the  glad  tiiliniis 
of  the  Arabian  prophet;  and  have  b(!en  loudly  pri). 
claimed  by  his  foliuwers  over  lialf  the  UlU  World.    Tk 
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TURKEY. 

Ottomans  did  not,  like  the  Crusaders,  require  an  im- 
pulse from  pontlflii  or  preachers  to  stimulate  them  to 
eiigago  hi  the  great  work  of  conquest  and  conversion : 
the  precept  was  in  their  law,  the  principle  hi  their 
hearts,  and  the  assurance  of  success  In  their  swords. 

To  such  desperate  energies,  wielded  by  a  succession 
of  sultans  distinguished  for  various  and  great  ability,  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  dispirited  troops,  and 
ireiierals  destitute  alike  of  courage  and  capacity.  From 
tiic  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  Kmpire  had  been  gra- 
dually sinking.  The  emperors  were  alternately  prodigal 
and  avaricious,  cruel,  profligate,  and  Imbecile  :  the  peo- 
ple were  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny ;  their  bodies  were  emaciated  by  fasting ;  and 
tlielr  intellectual  powers  dissipated  in  theological  eontro- 
vcrslcs,  alike  futile  and  unintelligible.  The  total  defeat 
of  Bajazct,  the  great  grandson  of  Othman,  afforded  an 
opportunity  which,  had  It  been  rightly  improved,  might 
have  enabled  the  Greeks  to  expel  the  Turks  from 
Kurope :  but  the  Greeks  were  totally  incapable  of  pro- 
liting  either  by  this  or  any  other  event ;  and  the  schism 
of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  F'ance,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  enabled  the  Turks  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes,  and  again  become  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of 
Christendom. 

But  the  same  cause  to  which  the  Turks  principally 
owed  their  success— the  intolerant  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
of  their  religion,  proved  also  the  principal  cause  of  their 
decline.     It  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
taught  them  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  aversion  on 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  attainments  of  the  infldel  world. 
"  There  is,"  said  they,  "  but  one  law,  and  that  law  for- 
bids all  communication  with  infldels."     The  more  the 
surrounding  nations  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  a<'     "ces  In  civilization  and  literature,  the  more 
determ       i  have  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people  become 
to  resist  iiielr  example,  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  their 
own  faith,  and  to  despise  their  progress.     The  fiery  and 
impetuous  zeal  by  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the 
fourteenth  and  tifteenth  centuries  has  long  since  sub- 
Mded  ;  but  had  it  continued  to  burn  with  undiinirished 
liirce,  It  could  no  longer  have  rendered  them  really  for- 
midable.    The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  made  In  the  art  of  war, 
have  happily  opposed  an  Invincible  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  multitudes  without   discipline,  and  of  courage 
without  skill.    "  I'anI  qu'il  tie  s'agissait  que  tie  rassem- 
Uir  rt  de  retenir  nous  let  drapeaux  une  multitutle  des 
iolilal.1  animis  par  le  fanatkisme,  V aimntagc  Jut  pour  les 
Oltumans ;  mats  eel  avanlage  dispardt  quand  la  guerre 
appela  le  cuncours  des  sciences  humaines,  el  que  le  genie, 
avfc  scs  decouverles,  devint  le  retloubtable  auiiliaire  de 
lavaleur."    (MIchaud,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  v.  3H-I.  Ed. 
ISll.)    That  fanatical  fervour,  contempt  of  danger,  and 
superiority  of  numbers,  which  formerly  gave  so  decided 
a  superiority  to  the  Ottoman    troops   failed  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  science,  cool  deliberate  courage, 
artillery,  and  tactics  of  the  troops  of  Austria  and  of 
liussia.     The  Turks  have  degenerated  both  In  their  civil 
and  military  Institutions,  but  their  present  weakness  Is  to 
be  aserilied  more  to  their  not  keeping  pace  with  the  pro- 
gre>s  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  their  positive  decline. 
llaiiglity,  confiding,  and  Illiterate,  they  have  experienced 
all  the  fatal  consequences  of  ignorance  without  once  sus- 
l«ting  the  cause.     Kcsolvcd  toemploy  no  other  means 
tlian  force,  they  sunk  into  despondency  when  it  no  longer 
av.aileil ;  and  having  now  iilniost  abaridiinnd  the  hope  of 
recovery,  they  present,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
the  mockery  of  Europe,  the  umbra  iiuigui  nominis  — 
the  miglity  shadow  of  unreal  power !  —  "  We  ellected  our 
enncinests,"  said  the  mufti  to  the  Baron  de  Tott,  "  with- 
out anv  aid  from  I'.uropean  tactics,  and  we  do  not  now 
stand  ill  need  of  them.     Our  defeats  are  not  the  elTects 
01  human    force;    they  are    the   chastisement  of   our 
crimes ;  tlie  decree  of  Iwaveii  has  reached  us,  and  nothing 
can  avert  the  wrath  of  Omnipotence  ! " 

The  dcspodsin  of  the  sultans,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
tlieir  power,  have  for  a  lengthened  |H!rlod  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  decline.  For  a  while,  how- 
ever, it  was  otlierwlse.  The  perilous  circumstances 
iiiuler  wliieh  the  Turks  were  originally  placed,  and  the 
dillieulties  and  dangers  with  which  they  h.id  to  struggle, 
ohlined  their  chiefs  to  exert  all  their  faculties.  Having 
to  rule  over  boiil  and  fanatical  subjects,  to  act  as  their 
peuerals  in  war  and  tlieir  legislators  in  peace,  they  were 
compelled  to  iiraetlse  themilitary  and  peaceful  virtues  ;  to 
Inspire  conlidence  liy  superior  knowledge  and  resolution  ; 
attachment  by  kindness  ;  respect  by  dignity  ;  eniulatiou 
by  diseeriunent  In  the  bestowing  ol  rewards  ;  and  disci. 
I'lioe  and  good  order  by  a  steady  adheriuice  to  a  uniform 
svstiin.  We  do  not  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  ascrilMui  to 
tiie  personal  cliaracler  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  if  we  rellect, 
that,  except  In  a  single  instance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns, 
aiulof  aUyears,  is  occupied  from  the  elevation  of  Olh- 
iiiau  to  that  of  Solym.tn,  by  a  series  of  warlike  and  able 
princes  (Gibbon,  xll.67.),  it  must  be  allowed  that  lomo. 
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thing  more  than  chance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  timet 
had  produced  this  Jong  line  of  able  monarchs.*  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  been 
stopped  by  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Hungarians  and 
(iermans  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Persians  on  the 
other,  than  the  Ottoman  monarchs  began  rapidly  to  de- 
generate. The  evil  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  regu- 
lation of  Solyman  the  Magniflcent,  who,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  rebellions  and  internal  divisions  that  had 
sometimes  occurred,  established  it  as  «  principle,  which 
has  ever  since  been  strictly  adhered  to,  that  none  of  the 
sultan's  sons  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
armies  or  the  government  of  provinces.  This  regulation 
had  a  fatal  clTect :  inst<'ad  of  being  educated,  as  formerly, 
in  the  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of  royalty  and  of  al- 
most omnipotent  power  have  since  been  brought  up  In  the 
slotliful  luxury  of  the  palace.  Shut  up  constantly  In  their 
seragllos,ignorant  of  public  afrairs,benumbed  by  Indolence, 
depraved  bv  the  flattery  of  women,  of  eunuchs,  and  of 
slaves,  their  minds  contracted  with  their  enjoyments, 
their  Inclinations  were  vilified  by  their  habits,  and,  when 
they  succeeded  to  the  throne,  their  government  became 
as  vicious,  corrupt,  and  worthless  as  themselves. 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  another 
cause  of  Its  decline.     It  multiplied  the  enemies,  not  the 
subjects  of  the  state.     To  animate  the  various  and  dis. 
cordant  classes  of  people  comprised  within  Its  widely- 
extended  limits  with  the  same  spirit,  and  give  them  one 
common  Interest,  would  have  required  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  system  of  policy :  but  to  act  in  this 
manner  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Ot- 
toman legislators.    The  inhab.  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces who  refused  to  embrace  the  religion  ol  the  prophet 
were  branded  with  the  title  of  Infidels,  and  looked  upon 
with  aversion  and  contempt.     To  associate  with  such 
persons  on  any  thing  like  a  footing  of  equality,  or  to  admit 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges,  was  out  of 
the  question.     '1  hey  existed  only  on  sulTeranee  ;    and 
though  their  rights  were  legally  defined,  their  proud  and 
fanatical  masters  seldom  hesitated  about  trampling  them 
under  foot,  and  subjecting  them  to  every  species  of  in- 
sult, extortion,  and  ill-treatment.    Perhaps,  however.  It 
Is  true  that  the  very  weight  of  the  tyranny  to  wliich  the 
non-Mohammedan  portion  of  the  pop.  has  been  subject, 
has,  by  subduing  their  energies  and  debilitating  their 
minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  tended  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  I    Hut,  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
It  has,  at  all  events,  ensured  Its  depopulation,  impoverish- 
ment, and  degradation.    Under  this  miserable  govern- 
ment, palaces  have  been  changed  into  cottages,  cities  into 
villages,  and  freemen  into  slaves.     Sandys,  who  visited 
the  Turkish  emjilre  early  In  the  I7th  century,  when  it 
was  comparatively  flourisliliig  and  vigorous,  has  described 
the  unhappy  8t.itc  of  the  regions  subject  to  its  destructive 
despotism,  with  a  truth  and  force  of  eloquence  that  will 
not  speedily  be  surpassed :   "  These  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery :  the  wild  beasts  of  man- 
kinde  having  broken  In  upon  them,  and  rooted  out  all 
civilltle,  and  tlie  pride  of  a  Sterne  and  barbarous  tyrant 
possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominion : 
who,  ayining  onely  at  the  lielght  of  greatnesse  and  sensu- 
alltle,  hath,  in  tract    of  time,  reduced  so  great  and 
goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lamenl.ible  distresse 
and  servitude  under  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  the 
understanding  beholders)  it  now  faints  and    groneth. 
Those  rich  lands  at  this  present  remalne  waste  and  over- 
growiic  with  liushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  ofthleves, 
and  murderers  ;  large  territories  dispeopled  or  thinly  in- 
habited ;  goodly  cities  made  desolate;  sumptuous  buildings 
become  ruines ;  glorious  temples  either  subverted  or  pros- 
tituted to  impietic;  true  religion  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  ;  all  nobilitie  extinguished  ;  no  light  of  learning 
permitted  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security,  save  to  an  abject 
mind  and  unluokt  on  povertle."  (Preface,  eil.  of  1037.) 

Such  Is  the  government  which  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom,  including,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  England, 
profess  themselves  desirous  to  maintain  in  all  its  inte- 
grity !  We  hardly,  liowever,  think  that  it  la  destined  to 
a  much  longer  endurance  ;  and,  happily.  Into  whatever 
hands  it  may  fall,  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  power  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantfige  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

TUIINIIOUT,  a  town  of  Uelglum,  prov.  Antwerp, 
cap.  arrond..  In  a  wide  heathy  distr.  25  m.  E.N.E. 
Antwerp.  Pop.,  in  ISIlfi,  I2,<J(19.  (lleuschling).  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  linen  cloths, 
lace,  carpets,  and  oil,  with  bleaching  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments, tanneries,  brick  and  tile  factories,  &c.  It  sends  3 
deputies  to  the  states  of  the  prov. 
TUSCANY  (GllAND  DUCHY  OF),  (an. £/»«ria), 

*  Some  of  (he  foregoinf^  Rtntpnionli  liave  I>een  tmrrDwcHl  from  tiie 
notice  uf  the  Inrr6.x<«e  and    Decline  of  the  Turkish  Power,  In  the 
IruislitUan  of  Mulle-Urun,  written  by  the  author  of  this  article. 
3U  2 
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m  lUte  of  K.  and  Central  Itoly,  being  the  tfhird  In  r«i*  In 
that  peniniula,  principally  between  lat.  44°  and  444°  N. 
and  the  10th  and  11th  degi.  of  E.  long. :  the  mainTwdy 
of  the  country  hat  N.E.  and  8.  the  Papal  Statei.  Irom 
which  It  ii  mostly  ihutoffby  the  Aoenninei,  W.  the  Me- 
diterranean, here  called  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tu»can  Sea, 
and  N.  W.  the  duchiet  of  Lucca  and  Modena ;  but  e«clu. 
live  of  the  abo»e,  It  luu  lome  detached  portioni  of  terri- 
tory collectively  termed  Lunlgiana,  turrounded  by  the 
domlnloni  of  Lucca,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Sardinia.  1  he 
oreatett  length  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  from  N.  to  S.  la  165  m.  i  greateit  breadth  138  m. 
The  area  and  pop.  are  eitimated  as  follow  :  — 


Provlncat. 


FionnUno 
Pluno 
Hcnew      • 
Amino 
UroMMtUM 

Toul 


Are*  In  m|.  m. 


S,I60 

1,«8 

MA 

1,MA 


8,881* 


Pop.  in  I83«. 


671,1(57 
3«!),«8« 
I3»,R6I 
il«8,4IS 
67,879 


Chief  towni. 


FlORBMCB. 

Pin. 
Sienna. 
Arcixo. 
Orauetlo. 


1,436,786 


Tlie  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  where  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  dominions,  lies 
wholly  within  the  former.  It  is  neither  so  lofty  nor  so 
rugged  as  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  seldom  rising  to  4,000  ft. ; 
though  one  summit,  Boscolungo,  attains  to  an  elevation  of 
4,178  ft.  The  principal  passes  across  the  Apennines  In 
this  part  are  those  of  Fumarolo,  Pletra  Mala,  and  Pontre- 
moli,  by  which  last,  Tuscan  Lunlgiana  communicates  with 
Parma.  The  principal  valley  Is  that  of  the  Arno,  which 
comprises  about  l-6th  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  tiie 
duchy.  The  Arno,  one  of  the  secondary  rivers  of  Italy, 
rises  in  Monte  Falterona,  near  Prato  Vccchlo ;  and  after 
running  at  Brst  S.E.,  and  then  N.W.,it  flows  generally 
W.  to  its  mouth  In  the  Mediterranean,  6  m.  W.  Pisa, 
after  a  course  of  about  130  m.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Chlana  Canal,  the  Sieve,  Ombrone  dl  Plstoja, 
Ac. ;  Florence,  BmpoU,  and  Plsa,  are  on  its  banks.  It  Is 
usually  navigable  to  Florence,  but  the  navigation  Is  bad, 
and  In  the  early  part  of  the  I7th  century  a  canal  was 
formed  from  Plsa  to  Leghorn,  avoiding  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Tlie  greater  Ombrone  (an.  Umbro),  drains  the  S. 
part  of  the  country  :  the  Serchio  enters  from  Lucca  j  and 
the  Chiana  and  Tiber  rise  in  Tuscany,  as  do  nearjv  all 
the  rivers  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Papal  dominions.  There 
are  no  lalies  of  any  consequence:  those  of  Castiglione, 
now  In  process  of  Hlllng  up,  Orbitelln,  Hurano,  &c.,are 
mere  lagoons  or  arms  of  the  sen.  Few  countries  are 
better  (Umished  with  streams  for  irrigation,  and  the 

Sreater  part  of  Tuscany  is  so  fertile  and  dlverslfled  with 
ill  and  dale  as  to  lie  one  of  the  most  pleasant  regions  of 
Italy.  Mr  Maclaren  says,  ■'  Florence  lies  in  the  centre 
of  a  magnificent  basin.  From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  breadth  of  30  m.,  which  seems  one 
vast  grove,  dlverslfled  with  wooded  hills  of  moderate 
height,  and  yet  so  thicklv  studded  with  glittering  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  villas,  and  houses,  that  if  Florence  were  a 
larger  town,  the  whole  country,  l>ark  to  the  inountHlns, 
inigiit  be  considered  as  its  suliurbs.  The  landscape  has 
all  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  view  from  Itlclimnnd  Mill, 
with  (he  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  superadded.  With 
the  addition  of  a  shoot  of  water,  the  scene  would  reach 
the  perfection  of  riirni  iieauty.  The  Arno  Is,  indeed, 
mucn  flner  than  the  TIImt  ;  but  it  wants  volume  suitable 
to  the  grand  sciile  of  the  scenery.  It  is  but  a  thread  in 
the  rich  valley  through  wliicli  it  meanders."  (Notet  on 
Italy,  \V>-6.) 

Along  the  coast  tliere  Is  a  succession  of  marshv  plains, 
and  all  the  S.W.  part  of  Tuscany  is  occupied  by  tlie 
Mareinmo,  an  iinduiating  and  pestiferous  tract  of  coun- 
try, similar,  in  most  respects,  to  tlie  ('ampagna  dl 
Koina.  Tim  Miireinme,  which  havp  long  tieen  the  alHido 
of  dnsntatlon,  wen  in  remote  antli|iilly  among  tlie  richest 
and  best  i>ropli-d  portions  of  llaly,  aod  i)ip  ti'Ht  of  many 
of  the  clilef  titles  of  Ktruria.  For  a  Irnathcnod  |ierioil 
llie  drainage  and  Improvemi'iit  of  tills  nffiliTti'd  tract  has 
iM'enn  principal  oliji-ct  of  thureigningilynaslv.  1'he  present 
(irand  Duke,  In  particular,  iias  prosecuted  this  great  work 
with  singular  vigour ;  and  fni'M  iN'Jil  in  1H33,  lie  is  said  to 
have  expended  ■M),W)nl.  stc.  ..ig  of  his  own  property  In 
hydraulic  works,  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  Ac,  In  the 
Maremmt'.    ( Kowrina'i  Hepiirt.  p.  4',t. ) 

Tlia  Lake  of  Castlgllnne  had,  In  IH.'M>,  tieen  already  half 
drained,  as  well  as  other  stagnant  pool*  ;  and  the  river 
Cornia  has  been  diverted  to  flll  up  by  its  de|Nisits  the 
marshes  of  Plimiblnn.  I^rge  tracts  in  the  Maremme  lie. 
long  to  an  tm|inverlshed  nobility,  whose  prnOt  from  the 
land  Is  prlniilpiOly  derived  from  woodrntllng,  and  the 

Iiasliirage  of  sheen  nnd  goats,  at  from  lllrf.  to  \i.  Ati.  a 
lead  during  the  wliiirr  siason,  or  of  liiiHUhH-s  and  other 
cattle.  Hut  thp  government  lias  lately  purchased  up 
many  of  liiesa  estates,  and  frequently  grants  small  tracts 

"  The  Mind*  i>r  Rll>s.  IMnnttM,  (lin-Kmin,  l*alinHjnlN,  Trflla  nnil 
Jtlrliiri,  III  the  Mv4lll*rrnnrtli,  tirliNifl  Inthr  |>lnv.  ofl'lM  j  end  thuee 
#r  IIjIih*,  Mem*  Cilele,  (ItaaaH,  *«.,  I«  the  |wn«.  ef  tlni»«ll*. 

-».»■'■■■•  ' 


TUSCANY  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

of  land  to  thoaa  who  agree  to  build  hoiuei  tnd  settle  on 
them ;  or  leU  out  fisrmi  at  ■  low  ground  rent,  which  is 
easily  raisad  by  the  tenant  firom  the  sale  of  the  wood  be 
clears  from  the  estate.  At  Borghiert.  Count  OherardeKa 
has  introduced  the  cultivation  of  olivea,  vines,  and  mul- 
berry trees  4o  a  great  extent ;  and  good  crops  of  wheat 
are  now  grown  in  many  placet  where  a  few  veart  since  a 
few  wandering  ashermen  with  difficulty  obtdned  a  scanty 
■ubslttence. 

But  it  Is  not  in  the  Maaemme  only  that  important 
drainages  have  been  effected  in  Tuscany.  The  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  In  1788  began  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Chlana  with  tlie  Upper  Amu,  bv  which  a  large 
extent  of  very  fertile  land  In  the  Val  dl  Chiana,  for. 
merly  a  pestiferous  marsh,  has  been  rendered  productive 
antl  salubrious.  The  canal  brings  down  a  large  quantity 
of  river  deposit,  particularly  during  floods ;  and  between 
1816  and  1833, 3,U00  quadratl,  or  nearly  4  sq.  m.  of  cul. 
tlvable  land,  were  acquired  In  this  manner.  (Botcring, 
Rep.  10.  47—61.) 

The  Clinutte  of  the  Apennines  Is  severe  In  winter, 
when  the  snow  often  lies  for  a  month  together.  But  In 
the  valleys  the  winter  is  but  Imperfectly  defined ;  the 
S7)uw  sriiloin  lies  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time ;  and 
vegetation  is  scarcely  Interrupted.  'Ihe  average  tem. 
periiture  6f  the  year  at  Florence  Is  about  69°  Fahren. 
( Bergkaut,  Allg.  Lander,  ^e. )  The  Ubeecio  and  tdrocco 
are  occasionally  prevalent,  but  the  latter  is  much  less 
annoying  than  at  Naples.  Putrid  and  intermittent 
fevers,  with  dropsies,  scurvy,  &c.,  as  in  the  Campagni 
lii  Koma,  are  common  in  the  marslies  of  Pisa  and  the 
Maremme,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  when  these  tract) 
are  deserted  by  almost  ail  their  inhabs.  But  tiic  otiier 
parts  of  the  country  are  salubrious,  and  often  favourable 
to  longevity :  in  the  prov.  of  Areaxo,  during  the  decen- 
nial period,  ending  witii  1835,  the  annual  deaths  some, 
times  did  not  exceed  I  in  40  of  the  pop.,  aitd  were  never 
so  high  as  I  In  36.    (Bovring't  Bep.) 

The  geological  rocks  of  the  great  Apennines,  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  are  chiefly  serpentine,  talc,  mica,  clay,  slate, 
and  quart!  :  gneiss,  which  is  here  absent,  appears  in  the 
Maremme.  The  marble  found  near  Scravexia  is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Carrara.  Tertiary  deposits  are  fre- 
quent, consisting  of  sandstone,  marl,  coarse  limestone, 
chalk,  and  gypsum  (  and  In  the  Vale  of  the  Arno,  the 
country  about  .sienna,  &c.,  they  contain  numerous  fossil 
remains.  A  great  variety  of  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  and 
otiier  springs  exist  til  the  Maremme  and  elsewhere,  and 
one  of  tile  Apennines,  the  liunie  di  I'o,  is  a  volcano 
scarcely  yet  extinct ;  since,  at  intervals,  it  continues  to 
send  forth  smoke,  &c.  Many  other  places  exhibit  dis- 
tinct traces  of  vulcanic  agency.  {Hqffhian'i  Europaj 
SletHi  SclnUi,ic.) 

Land  and  Produce.'- Of  6,138,993  quadrali  of  land 
comprised  in  the  Mrand  Duehy,  according  to  a  govern- 
ment survey,  in  IK{4,  l,N3.t,fl36  were  estimated  to  lie  In 
pasture  ;  1,661,718  in  forests  ;  997.673  arable  ;  fi44,2«.'tln 
vincyarilai  463,184  under  vines  and  olives;  .161,308  In 
chesnut  woods,  and  the  tett  in  nieudow  lands,  Ixiildingi, 
roads,  &c.  The  sanin  siiivey  gives,  in  ail,  163.1)67  sr|». 
rate  properties,  including  fVom  Ni.OflO  to  m,WO  farmi ; 
there  are,  in  all,  about  133,1100  landed  proprietors.  Ks- 
cept  In  the  Maremme,  properties  are  mostly  small ;  and 
tile  metayer  system,  by  which  the  protiuce  of  the  soil  ii 
divided  livtween  the  proprietor  and  tiie  cultivator,  is  n- 
nerally  prevalent.  In  tills  system  the  proprietor  siippllei 
the  t'Hpital,  and  the  cultivator  the  labtiur  and  utensih ; 
the  prwiuce  Is  etiuully  divided  between  them,  even  si 
regards    the    profits   arising   from    the  sale  of  rattle. 


The  cultivator  Is  only  iililiied  to  siippiv  tlie  labour  re- 

aulred  in  ordinary  cultivation.  Siioulti  the  prnprietnr 
esire  to  make  new  plantations,  or  reclaim  waste  Undi, 
the  expense  falls  wholly  upon  lilm,  and  he  is  olillKitl  l» 
pay  tiie  cultivator  wagi^s  tiir  extra  work.  Tlie  inaniiri! 
and  seed  is  supplied  iit  their  joint  expense  s  but  tl<e  priw 
prietnr  Is  iibllged  to  furnish  llie  cultivator  with  as  inurh 
of  Ihe  latter  as  is  necessary  for  his  aiippurt.  On  sll 
occasions  it  is  the  proprietor  who  receives  or  ilitbnrii'i 
the  moneys  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  cattle,  ihe 
contract,  which  is  not  in  writing,  holds  giMMi  inily  furs 
year,  and  the  proprietor  may  at  Its  termlnullon  dli. 
charge  iiis  cultlvatois)  liut  iu  such  a  rase  lii>  loici  all 
claim  upon  them  slionld  tlirlr  ariountt  Im>  In  nrrrar; 
and  In  geiiernl  giMid  tenants  rimtiiiue  on  tiie  same  etiate 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  rullivuliirs  do  not  reside  In  villages,  hut  In 
Isolated  houses,  or  cottages  in  the  centre  .if  their  farmi. 
They  seldom  siw  their  nelglilxiurs,  exce|it  on  lioliil;i)) 
or  at  rliurrh.  A  goiMl  rnhlvatnr  rarely  goes  to  ninrkrl; 
he  neilher  buys  nor  sells  ;  tlie  great  riM-imnnendiilloii  »( 
Ihe  metayer  tyttim  lH>ing  that  hie  land  tu)i|iii">  ''<' 
fiirmer  with  all  lie  wants.  Tlie  same  Helil  Is  frei|m'nlli, 
at  llie  same  time,  under  liilTk'reiit  crops  \  ami  there  It,  In 
fact,  tnit  llitle  division  of  Uiiour  either  in  huiliaiidry  ur 
anything  rlip. 

Tlie  enloni,  ur  occupiers,  seldom  sink  Into  atisnliili> 
poverty «  but,  ou  the  utlivr  hand,  titsy  as  seldom  rise  lo 
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any  thing  like  weallh  or  Cemrort:  and,  though  thejr 
roar  nearly  all  be  above  want,  they  enjoy  extremely  few 
of  the  luxuries  and  conveniencet  of  life,  other  than  those 
conferred  on  them  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  Thev  are 
at  once  poor,  ignorant,  and  Incapable  of  vlgoroui  and  lyi' 
tematic  exertion.  "  The  metayer,"  layi  Slimondi, "  livei 
from  haiid  to  mouth.  He  hat  rarelv  any  com  in  ttore, 
and  itlll  more  rarely  any  oil  or  wine.  He  lellt  hit  oil 
when  in  the  preit,  and  hit  wine  when  in  the  vat.  He  hat 
no  proviiion  of  talt  meat,  butter,  cheete,  leKuminout 
plantt,  &c.  Hit  kitchen  utentilt  are  of  earthenware ; 
and  the  fUmlture  of  bit  cottage  contlstt  only  of  a  table, 
and  tome  wooden  chairs,  one  or  two  boxen,  and  a  miser- 
able bed,  on  which  father,  mother,  and  children  sleep. 
Hence,  at  they  poiiets  nothing,  they  would  in  a  bad 
year  die  of  hunger,  if  they  were  not  assisted  by  the  prO' 


prietors,  who  rarely  reftise  makinr  them  a  loan  on  secu- 
rity of  the  ensuing  crop.  Their  debts  are  paid  after  the 
vintage,  but  before  winter  is  over  m-w  ones  are  con- 
tracted. Of  ten  metayers,  there  is  hardly  one  who  owes 
nothing  to  Ms  master.  Such  is  their  idleness,  that  a 
hired  labourer  will  execute  three  times  at  much  work  in 
a  day  at  a  metayer."  {TabUau  de  F Agriculture  Toicane, 
pp  j|2— 216.) 

"  I  had  more  than  once  occaiion,"  tayt  Bowring,  "  to 
jee  4  generationt  inhabiting  the  tame  cottage  :  but  the 
last  Ind  not  added  a  particle  of  knowledge  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  flrit :  the  same  gross  luperttUinnt ;  the 
same  prejudicet  agalnit  bookt ;  the  tame  unwillingnett 
to  introduce  any  tpeclet  of  improvement ;  the  tame  re- 
ference to  anceitral  utagei.  In  innumerable  cases,  fa- 
miliei  have  occupied  the  tame  farms  for  hundreds  of 
years,  without  adding  a  farthing  to  their  wealth  or  a 
fragment  to  their  knowledge."  The  metayer  system  of 
agriculture  Is,  liowever,  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  only 
one  that  Is  understood  in  Tuscany.  At  PIstoia,  Indeed, 
and  some  other  places,  the  system  of  letting  the  land  to 
tlie  cultivator  at  a  Axe<l  rent  has  been  partially  adopted  ; 
but  It  hae  taken  no  deep  root,  and  the  mexxeria  has  been 
introducliig  Itself  also  with  the  extension  of  cultivation 
Into  the  Maremme.  Any  change  In  the  existing  mode  of 
occupancy  must,  therefore,  be  remote. 

Every  species  of  cultivation,  except  that  of  wheat, 
vines,  and  olivet,  it  neglected.  Forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  badly  managed ;  and  the  proper  treatment 
of  meadow  lands  is  wholly  unknown.  Ail  hinds  of  pro- 
duce not  suitable  for  direct  consumption  arc  but  little 
esteemed.  Mulberry  trees,  which  answer  admirably  well, 
are  not  In  favour ;  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  though 
carried  on  more  or  less  in  the  house  of  every  cultivator, 
is  reckoned  of  Inferior  Importance,  and  is  abandoned  to 
the  females.  The  produce  of  silk,  therefore,  is  much 
lest  than  It  might  be ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most 
articles  of  export. 

The  culture  of  the  corn,  and  other  articles  rnqiiired 
for  liome  consumption  is,  however,  conducted  with  the 
utmost  care  and  attention.  The  hill  sides  are  formcil 
into  a  succession  of  terraces ;  and  a  small  extent  of  land 
of  very  moderate  fertility  suffices  for  the  support  of  a 
family  of  10  or  lA  Individuals.  "  The  Val  d'Arno,"  says 
Mr.  Maclaren,  "  it  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Much  of  the 
Innd  Is  In  drillt,  almut  tl  (t.  wide  and  I  ft.  deep,  planted 
with  mtlte,  Aic.  \  and  about  every  1(10  yardi  there  it  a 
neatly  cut  drain  bordoreil  by  a  row  of  (loplars  to  serve  as 
vine  prnpt.  Tiie  rich  bottom  land  It  skirted  witli  low 
hllli,  which  are  also  rarnfnlly  cultivated,  and  liear  great 
niimberi  of  olives.  'I'hough  not  a  font  of  land  bo  wasted, 
and  not  a  tree  grows  wnlrh  has  not  been  planted  iiy 
liiiman  hands  for  use  or  ornament,  the  whole  valley, 
from  the  bare  hills  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  otiicr, 
looki  like  a  forest."    ( Nolti  on  Italy,  IHft.) 

Hut,  at  already  seen,  the  aiipearaiicn  of  the  country 
fiirnliihi'ii  no  mire  criterion  of  tlio  cont'ltion  of  Iti  Inhabt. 
Ilie  land  Is  spilt  Into  very  small  portions  ;  and  here,  as 
in  inoit  other  parts  of  Italy, 

**  Th#  poor  Inhsliltsnl  bfhnUU  In  TRln 
Tlir  rffltrnlnn  ornnirv  Mn<l  theiwtlllnRKTnlni 
Jovlem  ht>  ftr««  t)i<>  KTdWliiK  mU  nti<l  wltwn, 
Anil  In  tttr  iii>rtl«'nfrn^riint  ^hnilt*  n-)itn«w  ! 
HUrvv«  In  ttii>  inlilvt  nf  N'itun>'>^  Imnnl^  ftinl. 
And  Ui  Uiv  Isdrn  vliirynrU  din  Tut  ihlrtl." 

M.  de  (.'hatrauvieiix  states  thnt  the  occupiers  In  the 
Vtl  d'Arno  are  "  never  able  to  lny  by  any  tiling  at  a  re- 
•erve  against  unfavouraliie  years.  On  entering  their 
lunues,  we  llnd  a  total  want  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
llle,  a  table  more  tlian  frugal,  and  a  general  ap|)earatice 
of  privation."  (Kng.  Trans.,  p.  7H.)  It  is  true  that, 
owing  tn  the  mildness  of  the  cllina'e,  the  temperance 
snii  rmiteiitetl  disiiosition  of  the  |H>ople,  |mverty  is 
here  prodiicllve  ol^  inucli  less  liie<invriilence  than  In 
Knglnml  or  h'ss  favourably  nlliiiitid  roiiiitries.  It  an- 
pesri,  Indeed,  to  have  had  but  little  Inftiience  over  the 
Increase  of  population.  In  IMOI,  for  exsmpie.  the  pop.  of 
Tiiicnny  ainoiinled  to  only  l,IKMI,l>4l,  wliereas,  at  already 
Men,  It  amounteil  In  liCWi  lo  I,4.1('i.7hA 

Corn  Is  the  principal  object  of  culture  i  but  the  qiMn- 
tity  grown  it  Inadtquute  to  the  contuinptioii,  and  a  r>o<l 
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deal  it  hnported  at  Leghorn  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
eltewhere.  Maite,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  are  the  grain* 
principally  raited.  The  liutbandry  it  not  uniformly  the' 
tame,  but,  according  to  Chateauvieux,  it  it  generalljr 
under  a  5  years*  rotation  at  followt :  —  Itt,  maixe, 
French  beant,  peate,  or  other  vegetables,  manured  ;  9dr 
wheat ;  3d,  winter  beans  ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  natural  clo- 
ver, town  alter  wheat  In  the  spring,  and  followed  bj- 
torgho,  a  large  ipecies  of  parsnip.  Tho  terrace  cultiva- 
tion absorbs  a  good  deal  of  capital,  time,  and  labour. 
Walls  of  turf,  sod,  and  sometimes  stone,  are  raised  lir 
tuccettlon  along  the  tidet  of  the  hlllt,  and  tupport  the 
toil  brought  down  by  the  ralnt.  The  sunny  sides  of  the 
hills  thus  terraced  are  chotea  for  vinet ;  the  shady  side* 
for  olive  trees.  The  culture  of  olives  and  vines  Is  noC 
conducted  on  any  icientific  principle  ;  but,  fVom  the  care 
bestowed  on  their  produce,  the  oil  and  wines  of  Tuscany 
hold  a  respectable  rank.  The  best  nil  is  raised  near 
Pisa,  Peseta,  and  Calcl.  The  wines  of  Tuscany  were 
formerly  very  celebrated:  they  include  the  Aieatico,  and 
the  red  muscadel  wine  of  Montepulciann,  which  last  was, 
with  excusable  partiality,  preferred  by  Kedi  to  all  other 
winei : 

"  Mmtqiulcitiio  d'ognl  vino  t  it  i4." 

Bacco  (m  Totcana 

Two  centuries  ago  the  wines  of  ChlantI  were  well 
known  In  Kngland  :  those  of  Carcnignano,  Monte  Ca- 
tlni,  Ponte  a  Moriano,  fte.  have  some  reputation.  The 
annual  produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at  about  S.W.OnO  Ibi. 

Out  of  five  years'  crops  In  the  Val  d'Arno  it  will  be 
seen  that  only  one  is  for  cattle,  the  rearln<t  of  which  la 
but  a  subordinate  branch  of  Tuscan  hutbani'.ry.  KxcepC 
the  herdt  and  flocks  belonging  to  the  grand  duke  and  ar 
few  other  lar^e  proprietors,  in  general  only  as  many  are 
kept  as  are  mditpentable  for  manuring  the  fields  and 
other  agricultural  purposes.  In  IMS,  the  cattle.  Includ- 
ing bufhloes,  were  estimated  at  about  356,000,  and  the 
sheep  at  600,000  head.   The  oxen  are  mostly  of  the  Hun. 

garian  breed ;  they  are  not  to  much  uted  for  draught  ai 
uflkloes.  From  60,000  to  70,000  sheep  are  pastured  In 
the  Maremme  fVom  Oct.  to  May,  and  in  the  Apennlnea 
the  rest  of  the  Tear.  The  wool  of  the  Tuscan  sheep  it 
coarse,  and  little  uted  for  any  but  home  manufacturet  t 
though  during  the  thort  period  of  the  French  domination 
there  wat  a  contiderablo  introduction  of  Merino  flocks. 
Cheete  made  of  the  ewet'  milk  It  contumed  In  the  coun- 
try, but  It  is  of  very  Inferior  quality.  The  horses  of  tlm 
grand  duchv  are  among  the  worst  in  Enrope,  small, 
weak,  and  Ill-shaped )  and  though  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  Improve  the  breed,  we  believe  the  suecesa 
has  been  only  very  partial.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
tho  Tuscan  asses  are  the  strongest  and  finest  In  Italy. 
Goats,  being  easily  fed,  are  kept  In  large  numbers  In  most 
districts ;  and  the  ricolla  cheeses  are  made  of  their  milk. 
Pigs  are  very  abundant  in  the  provs.  of  .Sienna  and  Gros- 
setto,  where  they  roam  at  large  In  the  oak  woods  of  the 
Maremme  ;  and  poultry  and  bees  are  pretty  numerous. 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  houses  of 
the  peasanti  are  so  miier.ibly  ill. furnished,  they  are 
themselves  of  a  very  su|ierior  description.  "  In  no  coun- 
try are  the  peasantry  so  well  lo<lged.  Proliably  half  or 
more  of  their  houses  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last 
60  years,  and  the  remainder  have  been  Improved.  It  It 
reckoned,  taking  one  house  with  another,  they  mutt  have 
cost  l.tXiO  crowns  or  A.OdO  fr.  each,  and  the  average  value 
of  a  ffrm  is  3,000  crowns.  The  living  of  the  peasantry 
docs  not  correspond  to  the  luxury  of  their  habitations  : 
It  is  wholesome,  though  frugal.  In  most  of  the  provs. 
bread  is  a  mixture  of  rye,  barley,  and  maite,  with  a  llttin 
wheat  I  In  some  places,  however,  it  is  of  pure  wheat. 
Next  to  bread,  beans  form  the  principal  nourishment  of 
the  cultK'ators.  They  drink  but  little  wine ;  more  fVe- 
quently  aquarelloor  piquetle.  To  eat  fresh  meal  once 
n  week  is  considered  a  luxury- :  and  the  p<iorest  are  sails, 
fled  with  a  piece  of  Imcon.  Salt  flsh  It  a  good  deal  eaten. 
The  imiiort  of  salt  cml  Into  Tuscany  exri'etit  I  ,(H)li,noo  IV. 
a  year.''  (Bowring'i  Hrp.n.U.)  'I'he  day  labourer  geti 
on  an  average  lOn.  a  day  for  II  hours'  work  In  the  iiim- 
mer,  and  M  houri  in  winter.  An  Kngllth  gentleman 
fiirinliig  an  ettate  of  40  acres  near  Klorence  stated  ta 
Dr.  Uowriiig  that  the  value  of  Its  Kroiinroduce  amounted 
to  about  ni.V.  a  year,  which,  alter  deducting  the  half 
•hare  of  the  cnntailino,  and  the  expenies  either  shared  by 
hlin  or  falling  solely  upon  the  jirojirlelnr,  with  casual  ox- 
pentcs,  left  him  a  net  proHt  or  altout  'il.  Ills,  per  aire,  or 
not  quite  R)  per  cent.  Interest  on  hit  outlay.  (.See  Report, 
pp.  48,47.) 

Tuscany  has  a  great  variety  of  mines,  which  were  fhr. 
merly  extensively  wrought  i  but  many  of  these  have 
lieeii  aliaiiiioned.  The  principal  are  the  Iron  mines  of 
Kilia  (which  see,  I.  7M.)  Copper  is  obtained  at  Monte 
t'atlnl.  Monlleri,  Ac.  i  cinnabar,  Inail,  silver,  Ac.  in 
diflfl'rent  places.  Piirlng  a  recent  decennial  period 
4I>'I,(HH)  lbs.  a  year  of  sulphur  were  prwiuced  at  I'erita  i 
and  alum,  nitre,  various  kinds  of  marble,  ftc.  are  foiina 
ill  dlflbreiit  partt  of  the  Maremme.  Out  the  moil  remark* 
9  II  3 
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able  mineral  product  li  borax,  obtained  from  a  cotlectton 
of  lagooni,  unique  in  Eurnpe,  if  not  in  the  world,  and 
spread  over  a  surface  of  about  30  iq.  m.  at  and  near  M. 
Cerboli,  al>outl5m.  S.  by  W,  Volterra.  "Aa you  approach 
the  lagoont,  the  earth  seems  to  pour  out  boiliag  water  as 
if  (Vom  volcanoes  of  various  sizes,  in  a  variety  of  soil,  but 
principally  of  challi  and  sand.  The  licut  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  intolerable,  and  you  arc  drenched  by  the 
vapour  which  impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong 
and  somewhat  sulphurous  smell.  The  ground,  i^hich 
burns  and  slialies  beneath  your  feet,  is  covered  with 
crystalliiations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.  The 
vapours  break  forth  violently  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
mountain  recesses :  they  only  produce  boracic  acid,  when 
tliey  burst  with  a  fierce  explosion.  In  those  spots  arti- 
ficial  lagoons  are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mountain  streams.  The  hut  vapour  keeps  the  water  per- 
petually boiling,  and  after  it  has  received  its  impreg- 
nation during  24  hours  at  the  most  elevated  lagoon,  the 
contents  are  allowed  to  descend  to  the  second  lagoon, 
wliere  a  second  impregnation  takes  place,  and  then  tlie 
third,  and  so  forth,  till  it  reaches  the  lowest  receptacle  ; 
and  having  thus  passeil  through  from  six  to  eight  la- 
goons it  has  gathered  half  jier  cent,  of  the  lioracic  acid. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  reservoirs,  and  thence,  after 
a  few  hours'  rest,  to  tlie  evaporating  pans,  where  the  hot 
vapour  concentrates  the  strength  of  the  acid,  by  passing 
under  shallow  leaden  vessels  from  the  boiling  fountains 
almve.  There  are  from  10  to  ^0  pans,  in  each  of  which 
the  concentration  becomes  greater  at  its  descent,  till  it 
passes  to  the  crystalliiing  vessel ;  from  wlience  it  is  carried 
to  tile  ilrving  rooms,  when  after  'i  or  .1  hours  it  is  ready 
to  be  packed  for  exportation.  There  are  in  all  9  esta- 
blinhments.  The  whole  amount  produced  varies  from 
7,000  to  H.OflO  lbs.  of  li  ox.  a  day.  The  borax-lagoons 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  profitable  action 
within  a  very  few  years.  In  18;I3,  onlv  about  WO.OOO 
Tuscan  lbs.  were  obuined  ;  in  I H36, 'i.nOO.OOO  lbs.  But 
the  produce  does  not  ap|iear  susceptible  of  much  exten- 
lion,  as  the  whole  of  the  water  is  now  turned  to  ac- 
count." iHiyMit,  pp.  3<i— 38.)  The  territory  around 
Vulterra  is  rich  in  suit  springs,  and  the  royal  salt  works 
employ  aliout  60  labourers,  and  produce  nearly  IH,000,000 
lbs.  of  salt  n-year,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  Klba. 

Among  the  manufarlurei,  one  of  the  principal  is  that 
of  straw  plait,  so  large  an  export  from  Leghorn.  It  is 
made  with  the  straw  of  the  lieardless  wheat,  grown  on 
soil  the  poorness  of  which  renders  the  reed  white,  and 
is  cut  iH-fore  it  he  quite  ripe.  Kniall  patches  of  ground 
are  chosen  fur  its  culture,  im  calcareous  hills,  and  it  is 
never  manured.  The  see<i  is  sown  very  thick  ;  and 
Chateuuvieux  was  ajii>ure<i  that  a  crop  of  two  acres  would 
supply  straw  siiftlcient  for  the  whole  hat  manufacture  of 
Tuscany.  (/,c'«i'c»,  p.  7.'>.)  This  manufacture  employs 
a  vast  numb<-r  of  hands  in  Florence,  I'rato,  and  in  till 
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ware,  salted  fish,  &e.  Leghorn  (which  SM  Ante,  ISO.) 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  (=  about  M.)  of  20  toUi,  and 
240  danari  each.  The  paolo  ss  1|  lire ;  the  pezia  =  ,^ 
lire.  The  Tuscan  lb.  =  about  12  OS.  troy.  The  staja* 
for  corn,  &c.  =  3-4ths  bushel :  the  moggio  s  25  stale' 
The  barlle  (of  wine)  =  10  imp.  galls. ;  (of  oil)  =:  ^L 
galls.  The  braccio  =  about  2  ft. :  the  seccata  of  fifjO  per' 
tiche  =  about  an  acre. 

The  Government  it  an  absolute  monarchy,  mildly  exer- 
cised, being,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
best  in  Italy,  but  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  in  Europe, 
The  Grand  Unke  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  4  ministers. 
Justice  is  usually  administered  l>y  the  syndics  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages,  from  whose  decision  appeal  may  lie 
made  to  the  ficario  of  the  canton.  There  are  courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Pistoja, 
from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  highest  court,  the  ruola  in 
Florence.  Crime  is  rare,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  petty 
frauds  and  robberies.  Tlie  civil  legislation  is  far  more 
defective  than  the  criminal ;  and  is  often  dilatory 
in  the  extreme.  The  total  number  of  criminals  and 
petty  offenders  convicted  liefore  the  Tuscan  courts  ia 
IH33  amounted  to  1,320.  All  the  inhab.,  except  a  few 
Jews,  Protestants,  Greek  communicants  in  Leghorn,  &c., 
are  It.  Catholics,  being  suliordinate  to  the  tliree  arch- 
bishops of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  seventeen 
bishops.  Kducatlon  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  is  notwithstanding  better  con- 
ducted than  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Pupal 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Tliere  are  univcr»i- 
ties  in  Pisa  and  Sienna  ;  the  former,  in  1830,  was  attendeil 
by  i'>4.'i  students,  and  the  latter  by  2.^ :  and  in  I'lorenro 
the  famous  schools  of  the  ScolopJ  are  attended  liy  up- 
wards of  1,000  students.  Numerous  other  superi'ir 
schools  and  many  learned  societies  exist,  and  no  better 
evidence  can  be  given  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  tliaii 
the  fact  that  in  IH14  there  were  but  6  printing  presses 
in  Florence,  whereas  in  1830  tiiey  amounted  to  3.').  In 
18:15,  about  21,31X1  children  were  attending  the  pulilic 
schools.  "  Since  1830,"  says  the  Joum.  of  Educ.  Nu. 
xvi ,  "much  has  been  done  to  forward  elementary  edu- 
cation, though  no  general  system  be  established.  In 
the  towns  there  are  very  good  gratuitous  schbols,  and 
Lancastrian  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Hnlidav  schools  have  also  be^tun 
to  lie  establisheii."  No.  iii.  of  this  Joum.  has  a  very  lull 
account  of  the  state  of  education,  &c.,  in  Tuscany. 

Tuscany,  as  compared  with  its  population  and  re- 
sources, has  the  smallest  military  force  <if  any  European 
stale :  it  consists  altogether  of  about  C,000  men,  nf 
whom  only  4,5(HI  are  usually  under  arms.  Military  ser- 
vice is  obligatory  upon  all  classes,  recruits  being  chnsen 
by  lot.  Till' army  Is  maintained  on  an  economical  fmit- 
iiig,  and  oflirers  are  retained  on   duty  till  advanced  In 


the  districts  rroni  Florence  to  Pistoja  on  one  side,  ami  to  I  years,  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  (tensions.     The  naval 


Pisa  on  the  other.  It  is  estimated  that  between  Florence 
and  Prato  only  there  are  lilty  manufactories  ;  besides 
which,  the  fenialeK  of  nearly  all  the  rontariini  families  in 
the  Val  d'Arno  emphiy  themselves,  more  or  less.  In 
making  straw  hals.  Thin  branch  of  Industry  has  latterly 
dlmiiiishetl ;  but  wlien  Cliateauvieux  wrote.  It  brought 
"an  iiuiiual  return  of  3,0(MI,imK)  fr.  to  the  females  of  the 
country,  for  the  men  have  no  concern  In  it  Kvcry  young 
woman,  for  a  few  pence,  purchases  the  straw  she  has 
occasion  for  ;  she  exerts  her  talent  to  braid  it  as  fine  as 
possible  s  and  sells,  for  her  own  prollt,  the  hnts  slip  has 
made;  the  money  which  she  thiise.irnsat  length  forming 
her  diiwer.  Each  iiulitldual  in  afaniilycnii  earn  from  30 
to  40  sons  (I.V/.  to2(W.  )ailay  in  plaiting  straw,  while  they 
can  litre  a  |Hior  woman  from  the  Apennines  for  8  or  10 
sous  {id.  or  !>ri.)  to  ilo  the  dmnestle  work."  ( lb.  p|i.  74, 
7.M  From  3,ilOiUo  I.ikni  looms  In  Florence,  riiiOto7(MI  In 
Sienna,  and  some  at  Prato  are  eiigagiHl  in  the  silk  niaiiii- 
faclure  ;  and.  In  many  |>arls  of  Tuscany,  there  are  steam 
mills  for  the  chain  and  tram.  At  Sienna,  Prato.  Ac.  are 
several  f>ictorles  for  wiinllens,  inrliiillng  lirrnlli  or  red 
woollen  raps,  in  imitation  of  those  of  i'linls.  Pl.<t<'ja 
has  extensive  Iron  works,  hardware  facloiles,  ami  paper 
mills  (  Prato,  many  copiier  foundries ;  ami  at  Follniiica 


liirce  is  Insignificant ;  tlierc  being  only  one  ship  of  war  to 
guard  the  port  of  Leghorn.  ( Oiidmol,  Italic  et  set  h'orcct 
Milil.  |ip.  2!t(l— 2<I2.) 

The  roads,  bridges,  canals,  Ac,  of  Tuscany  are  well 
kept ;  the  roads,  in  particular,  are  so  good,  that  the  ciin- 
veyanco  of  goods  by  the  rivers  and  canals  Is  coinpani- 
tlvely  little  resorted  to.  lletween  I'loreneo  and  Leghorn 
there  Is  a  daily  post ;  between  the  other  towns  about  twii 
posts  a  week.  Mendicity  is  prohibited  by  law  ;  liut  there 
are  numerous  ami  richly  endowed  charitable  instltutlnnj. 
Workhouses  exist  nt  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Areszii,  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  state,  and  p.irtly  by  voluntary  eun- 
tributioiis  and  the  lalHinr  of  the  inmates.  Pisa  an>i^sienlla 
bavedeaf-aiid-duniblnsiitutions  ;  and,  together  witii  lln- 
reiice,  Leghorn,  and  Pistoja,  establisbnients  nt  whitli 
orphans  are  taught  different  trades.  Several  inslitutiiMis 
distribute  food,  lieddiiig.  clothing,  and  working  tools  In 
persons  In  want,  and  at  Prato  is  one  which  makes  annn:d 
grants  for  study,  and  furnishes  hians  for  various  purpose*, 
(iovernment  pawn-banks  and  savlngs'-tianks  are  v>\;\- 
blislied  in  the  principal  towns ;  the  latter  paying  .'Ij  pir 
cent  on  deposits  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Tlie  public  re- 
venue,  derived  principally  from  tlie  government  rend, 
custom  dues,  stamps,  salt  monopoly,  lottery,  tuliaiin 
'  '  fines, 


nearly  all   the  Iron  of  ICIha  Is   snielletl  ami   wrought  ;  |  diilli's,    patents    for  carrying    arnisi    fees, 
carpets  at  Florence  i  leather  and  rupe  at  I,egliiirii ;  marble  i  anuMintid  in  \KM)  tn  25.I(I4.8<IH  Tuscan  lire 


and  alabaster  goiHia  at  Volterra.  \c.  ;  glass,  earlheii' 
ware,  hHl<,  liein|H'ii  and  linen  falirirs  are  the  other  ar- 
tIcli'S  principally  inaniirnctiiri'd.  At  Prato,  which  town 
mav  give  a  lair  average,  the  wages  of  a  working  man.  in 
most  trades,  may  lie  about  2)  paiils,  or  l>.  nday;  lew 
earn  mine  than  3  pauls  (  Wl),  or  less  than  2  paills  (  H'l/.) 
'I'he  retail  prices  of  food  are,  bread  .alioiit  \<l.  \wr  lb.  ; 
mutton  and  iH-ef,  l)rf.  to  'i^if.  iht  Hi  ;  oil.  :il<l.  per  lb  ; 
vin-ordiniiirr.  '2{it.  to  .'■(/.  Inr  nlioiit  tliree  liolties,  Ac. 
(.Iliiwrfnit't  HiiHirl.) 

The  I'Viiorls  are  priiirlpiilly  oil,  rharciml.  Imrax.  slrniv 
plait  and  bats,  cork,  rags,  potash,  taiitnd  biilrs.  niarlile, 
coral,  woollen  Clips  for  the  Levant,  liiiibi  r,  paper.  soa|i, 
larlar,  ftc.i  llie  Imports,  colonlui  produce,  spices  ami 
dye  stullli,  maiiuractured  goods,  liardwari;  and  earthen- 


\r., 
and  lhei'\- 
|H-iidltiire  to  23.(i78.(l2<.t  lire.  In  every  respect  we  ni.iy 
eonsiiler  'Tuscany  as  thn  most  lloiirishlng  state  nf  ilm 
Italian  peninsula.  At  two  distant  epochs.  In  remote  »n- 
ll'|olly,  and  nt  the  ri'vival  of  seiem  e  and  commeree  lii  ilui 
middle  ages,  'Tiisi  any  has  iH'eii  the  seat  of  the  hinln  st 
degree  of  civilization  In  F.urope.  The  'I'lisrans  nf  the 
present  day  are  admlMed  gi-nerally  to  excel  the  nlliir 
liihabs.  of  Italy  In  their  taste  for  tlie' line  arts,  and  llii'  pu- 
lisb  of  Ihi'lr  manners  ;  and  the  Italian,  or,  as  It  Is  snme- 
times  called.  Lingua  Toirana,  Is  here  spoken  In  llie 
Mrrntest  purity  anil  prrliclioii.  I-  veil  wllbiii  this  llniili'il 
lerriliiry,  there  are.  bowenT.  no  fewer  than  flie  illB'crent 
dl.ileils  —  the  I'lnrenllne,  Senese,  PIsliiJaii,  I'Isnn,  and 
Arclltie.  'The  best  Italian  Is  said  to  lie  spoken  hi  Sleiinii. 
Ihilory,  Ktruria  was  finally  ennipiereii  by  the  Koniani 
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TUY. 

aboni  mmo  980  b.o.    After  the  fall  of  the  Weitern  Em- 

Eire,  it  succeMlTely  belonged  to  the  Gothi  and  the  Lorn, 
ardi,  by  the  lait  of  whom  It  wai  erected  into  a  duchy. 
Charlemagne  conquered  Tuscany  with  the  rest  of  the 
Lombard  doroinioni ;  but  under  his  feeble  successors  its 
marquises  made  their  government  hereditary  and  inde- 
pendent. The  Tuscan  territories  were  afterwards  di. 
vided,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  among  the  famous 
republics  of  Florence,  I'isa,  and  Sienna ;  but  these  were 
re-united  in  1531  into  a  duchy  under  Alexander  de 
Medici,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  its  extinction 
in  1737,  when  it  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Ho.  of  Austria. 
In  18(11,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  Napoleon  erected  it 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  for  the  Prince  of  Parma ; 
but  in  1IW8  it  was  incorporated  with  tiie  French  em- 
pire, and  subdivided  into  thedeps.  Arno,  Mediterranean, 
and  Ombrone.  Since  1814  it  has  reverted  to  Austria,  and 
is  now  governed  by  one  of  the  Austrian  arciidiikcs. 
(Bowring'i  Hep.  on  the  Statistict  of  Tuscany  ;  Ham- 
poldi  I  Serristori,  Statist,  d' Italia  ,•  Siimundi,  Agricul- 
ture Toicanes  Chalcauvicux, S/c.) 

TUV  (an.  Tudte  ad  Fines),  a  fortified  town  of  Spain, in 
Gaiicia,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  Minho,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Portuguese  territory,  .')7  m.  S.  by  W.  Saint  Jago.  Pop. 
about  7,000.  (.Wiflono.)  It  stands  on  a  height  surrounded 
by  several  small  rivulets,  and  has  always  been  a  fortress 
of  some  strength,  and  a  key  of  Spain  on  this  side.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  has  well  paved  and  clean  streets, 
several  squares  and  bridges,  a  cathedral,  sever.il  hos- 
pitals and  convents,  a  seminary,  collp|;e,  and  'i  barracks. 
Its  principal  manufacture  is  of  table  linen,  in  wliicli  its 
inhabitants  trade  with  Portugal ;  but  it  also  produces 
liats,  leather,  liqueurs,  &c.  Its  climate  is  rendered  un- 
healthy by  adjacent  marshes. 

TW'Ehl),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  .Scotland, 
forming,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Scotlarnl  and  England,  has  its  sources  on  the 
E.  side  of  Errickstaue  hill,  about  U  m.  from  Molfat.  Its 
course  is  first  N.K.  to  Peebles;  then  K.  with  a  little 
inclination  to  the  S.  to  Melrose ;  it  next  passes  Coldstream 
and  Kelso  ;  and,  pursuing  a  N.  easterly  direction,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source 
of  the  Tweed  to  Peebles  Is  1,00(1  ft.,  and  thence  to  Iter- 
wick  about  ."JOO  ft.  more.  (New  Statistical  Account  of 
ScMand.  p.  2.)  The  waters  of  the  Tweed  are  particu- 
larly pure  and  limpid.  The  first  part  of  its  course  is 
tiiruugh  a  fine  pastoral  co(mtry,  especially  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song,  and  the  latter  througii  ono  that  is  rich 
and  well  cultivated.  IncUulIng  windings,  its  lengtli  is 
reckoned  at  rather  more  tliun  100  m.  Notwitlistauding 
it  conveys  a  large  bcMly  of  water  to  the  sea,  it  is  not 
naviKnble  for  any  cunniilerable  distance.  Tiie  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are  of  very  considerable  value 
and  importance  ;  being,  in  this  respect,  second  only  to 
thole  of  the  'Tar.  '1  lie  flsh  is  almost  all  conveyed, 
packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

Among  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Elterlck.  which, 
llowhig  from  the  S.  parts  of  Selkirkshire,  joins  it  at  tlic 
Kildon  Hills.  A  little  lower  down  it  receives  the  (iaia, 
from  Mid  Lothian,  and  tiie  Leader  from  the  borders  of 
last  l.othian.  Tlie  Teviot  rises  in  lloxburghshiro,  on 
the  cimliiiea  of  Dumfriessliire;  and  tliiwing  N.E.,  and 
receiving  several  tributaries,  it  falls  into  tiie  Tweed  at 
Kelao.  Tlie  Till  rises  in  Nurthuinb<>rlnnd.  near  Ingram, 
and,  pursuing  a  N.  westerly  course,  falls  into  the  Tweed 
at  Tilmouth.  Near  llerwlck,  the  'Tweed  receives  tlie 
Adiler,  a  considerable  river,  formed  by  tiie  junction  of 
the  lllaekadder  and  Whlteadder,  having  their  sources  In 
the  Lainnierinoor  liills.  The  basin  of  the  'Tweed  Is  eiti- 
niatnl  at  alxiiit  l,N70  sq.  m. 

TWENTY-FOUll  PKllOUNNAlIS,  a  district  of 
llritlsh  India,  presid.  and  prov.  lleugal,  liotween  lat. 
•n^'Mf  and  i-t"  N.,  and  long.  KH"  and  !i(l<>  E.,  having  N. 
Nnddea.  E.  Jessore,  W.  thedistrictsof  (.'aicutia,  lliioghly, 
and  Midimpore,  from  whlcii  It  is  divided  tiy  the  lluoglily 
liver,  and  S.  the  Hay  of  Uengal.  Area,  :il'i'.KI  s<|.  ni. 
Top.,  ill  IM22,  riO;),.j.').'S.  Its  surface  is  a  dead  Hat,  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  ("laiiges,  niid  couiprislng  many 
extensive  jeels  or  marshes,  with  a  consliU'rable  portion 
of  the  jungly  trart  known  as  the  Siiuderbiiiiils.  It  has 
loiiK  been  progressively  increasing  in  priidiictivcness  and 
ini|)ortauco  ;  but,  like  the  aitjaceiit  district  of  lliicber- 
guuge,  has  lioi'n  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  dacoity 
or  g  nig. robbery.  'The  Hindoos  are  reckoned  in  pro- 
IKirtlon  to  tlie  Moliainnied.ins  as  3  to  1.  'Total  i.iiid- 
rev.  line.  lH«(.;tll,  l,13!),HM«  rupees. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  bund.  Isleviiirtb.  on  llie  'Tliauies,  III  in.  \V. 
Iiy  S.  London,  and  'I  m.  S.W.  Itlchuioiul.  .Area  of  par., 
'2.110  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  IH.'II,  4..'i71.  Tile  vlll.ine  con- 
sists of  a  street  nearly  imrallel  to  the  river,  ami  of  a 
nnnilN'r  of  det.icbed  villas.  It  would  hardly,  liiiwever, 
have  been  uiirtli  notice  in  a  uiirk  of  this  kinil,  but  lor  its 
liaving  possessed  the  villa  f.inioiis  as  llie  famiinte  re«i- 
deiiie  ot  the  nio>t  elegant,  lianooiiioiis.  ;u>d  correit  of 
Engllsli  poets,  where  be  cuiupo>ed  in.iiiv  "i  bis  noblest 
works,  and  wlieru  liu  CNplied  uii  the  >ti'lli  of  May,  I'll, 
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But  to  the  ditgrMe  at  well  of  the  country  at  of  tht  par. 
ties  more  Immediately  concerned,  "  Pope's  Villa  "  hat 
been  leveled  with  the  ground  I  The  structure  now 
live*  only  in  his  immortal  versei ;  and  even  hit  grotto, 

"  S!;*"'J.s''''[:'^^'';'  ^'-  •'"•'"  •»••  »»'•'  thought  i 

Wliere  Brili*  iliihi  from  dying  Wyndham  Mole, 

And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  Uirounh  Marchmonfa  loiU." 

has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  I 

The  church,  a  brick  building,  erected  in  1714,  containi 
the  remains  of  the  poet  and  of  hit  parents.  Pope  himself 
raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  ;  and  a 
monument  to  himself  was  raised,  some  years  after  bit 
death,  by  his  friend  and  literary  legatee,  Bisiiop  Warbur- 
ton.  It  It  of  grey  marble,  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  hat 
a  bust  or  metfallion  of  the  poet. 

Among  the  existing  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Twicken- 
ham, the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Strawberry-hill  long 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Horace  \>'alpole,  by  wliom  it  was 
built,  in  a  sort  of  trumpery  Gothic  style,  and  tilled  witli 
a  singular  collection  of  rare,  though  mostly  trifling  arti- 
cles. In  the  course  of  this  year  (1842),  however,  tho 
collection  has  been  sold  by  auction  ;  and  the  villa  itself, 
which  is  a  very  paltry  affair,  will  probably  soon  share  tho 
late  of  that  of  Pope.  A  national  sciiool,  tor  the  education 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  was  established  in  the  village 

TYNE,  an  Important  river  in  the  N.  of  England,  it 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  very  considerable  streams, 
tlie  N.  and  S.  Tyne.  The  latter  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Uiirham  and  Cumberland,  near  Cross-Fell,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  tlie  great  central  range ;  and  the 
former  in  the  moorlands  of  Northumberland  close  to  tho 
Scottish  border.  Tliey  unite  a  sliort  way  from  Hexham. 
After  tiieir  junction,  the  river  takes  an  easterly  direction  ; 
and  dividing  Northumberliind  from  Uurliam,  and  pass- 
ing Newcastle,  falls  into  tlie  sea  at  'I'ynemoiith,  having 
the  towns  of  N.  and  S.  Shieldi  close  to  its  cmboucliure. 

The  Tyne  it  navigable  for  ships  of  from  300  to  400 
tons  burden,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  is  navigated  a  few 
miles  farther  by  keels,  a  peculiar  description  of  craft 
employed  to  carry  coal  to.tbo  cpal-ships.  Tlie  banks  of 
tho  Tyne  at  Newcastle  ^mf'MMp,  and  the  ground  riset 
oil  each  side  to  a  coiisideridiik!  height.  Uown  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  the  taljnun  tttheries  in  this  river 
were  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In  1761, 
no  fewer  than  26t)  fish  were  cauglit  at  ono  draught  at 
Newburn  ;  and  In  1 77'',  27'>  were  landed  at  one  draught  at 
the  I.,ow  Lights,  near  tlic  nioutli  of  tiie  river.  'The  llsherict 
have,  however,  for  several  years  past,  lieen  all  but  anni- 
hilated ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  variously  ac- 
counted for,  but  wliicli,  perhaps,  is  most  properly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  locks  constructed  at  Uywell  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  preventing  tlie  ascent  of  the 
lisli  ill  the  breeding  season  to  tho  shallow  streams  in  the 
uppi  parts  of  the  river.  For  an  account  of  tho  trade 
and  sblpping  of  tills  river  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlio 
articles  Newoahtlk,  South  Shieliis,  and  Tynkmoutii, 
in  this  work. 

TYNEMOUTH  and  NOIITH  SHIELDS,  a  pari, 
bor.,  CO.  Nortbuiuberland,  on  the  N.  bank  of  tlie  Tyne,  at 


pup.  of  2.'<,U0I,  and  in  1S41,  of  2.''i,h(in.  'The  township  of 
I'ynemoutli  (K'cupies  its  most  E.  angle,  and  at  its  S.W. 
extremity  is  the  town  of  N.  Shields.  The  township  of 
Chirton  stretches  along  the  whole  S.W.  side  of  the  par. 
adjoining  N.  Sliields.  Preston  adjoins  botli  that  town  and 
the  township  of  Tynemouth  ;  it  is  of  small  extent,  but 
contains  some  excellent  houses,  and  a  largo  pop.  fur  Itt 
small  area,  as  compared  with  tome  of  tlio  other  town- 
ships. At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  township  of  'Tyne- 
mouth is  that  of  Cullercoats,  which  cuntalus  the  nslilng 
town  of  that  name.  'I'iils  township  comprises  only  about 
A  or  (!  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  buildings,  (liouml.  Hep.)  The  vlllige  of  'Tyiie- 
nuuitli  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years  ;  It  is  in  ge- 
neral well  built,  and  during  the  summer  season  is  much 
resorted  to  for  Imlbiiig.  Its  most  reiiiarkahle  edifice  it 
the  castle,  originally  a  priory  erected  In  the  tith  cen- 
tury upon  \  previous  foundation  ;  It  stands  on  a  lol^y  and 
rocky  peninsula,  and  is  approacheil  from  llie  W.  Iiy  a 
gateway  Ibuiked  by  towers,  the  whole  being  inclosed  liyn 
unll  wliich  runs  lor  the  most  part  along  the  tslge  uf  lliu 
cliir,  at  ihe  N.E.  angle  of  wliicli  i.s  a  light-house.  Great 
care  is  taken  by  governnient  to  preserve  tlie  reniaint  of 
the  eilHIce.  whtcli  I'oriiis  a  sea-mark  for  ships  approach- 
ing the  harbour  or  iiavlgatiiig  the  coast.  'I'lie  mint 
of  the  piiuiy  within  oiisist  uf  a  turret,  now  serving  at 
a  barrack,  other  buildings  converted  into  military  ina> 
ga/iiies.  \c.  Mr.  Itlckniaii  says,  tliiit  tlicse  exhibit  V(>ry 
tine  s|M'ciinen»  of  loiiiiastlc  reuinins,  anil  the  parts  now 
existing,  wliiili  lieloogiil  to  the  1'..  end,  and  some  other 
poitioiis  of  the  cliiitcli.  are  of  remarkably  beautiful 
ilcilijii.     The  itilu  is  cailv  i:ii);iitli,  wlUi  consldcrabld 
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rarichment,  ud  though  the  iton«  it  much  decajred,  it 
•taowi  great  delicacy  of  execution.  (Oofk.  Archil,)  A 
monuraeDt  it  8ix>ut  to  be  here  erected  in  honour  of  Lord 
Collingwood.  'niit  church  wai  {nrochial  till  M57,  when  a 
new  church  wa>  built  near  N.  Shields.  The  living  of 
IVoamouth,  a  Vicarage,  worth  298/.  ayear,  it  in  the  gift 
of  the  Dulie  of  Northumberland.  Two  other  chuxchet 
have  recently  been  erected ;  one  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
par.,  and  the  other  at  the  village  of  Tjmemeuth,  which 
are  enraclet  in  the  appointment  of  the  vicar. 

North  Shields  hat  increased  rapidly  of  late  years  in 
■iae  and  Importance,  along  with 'the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Tyne.  It  hat  many  good  itreett  and  squares,  a  good 
market-place,  gas  and  water  works,  a  public  library, 
■cientMc  inititutien,  neat  theatre,  Lancaitrlan  and  other 
schools,  a  sailors'  relief  society,  meeting-houses  for 
most  of  the  principal  dissenting  sects,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Master  Mariners'  Asylum,  the  site  for 
which  wat  granted  bf  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northum. 
berland,  isaneat  stene  edince,  recently  built  on  the  road 
leading  trom  North  Shields  to  Traemouth.  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  North  Shields  is  certainly  pros- 
perous; it  is  progressively  increasing  In  importance. 
The  manufactories  in  this  town  are  merely  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  are  required  by  the  ship-builder.  Much 
building  is  in  progress ;  and  many  improvements  have 
been  both  commenced  and  agreed  upon.  New  roads  are 
to  he  made  through  the  par.  towards  the  W.  and  N.W. ; 
and  a  railroad,  6|  m.  In  length,  now  (1849)  connects  this 
town  with  Newcastle,  passing  through  the  township  of 
Chirton.  The  town  is  ebieily  extending  itself  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  into  CMrton  and  Preston  townships,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  of  Tyn^mouth.  There  it  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  village  of  Chirton  will  be 
nearly  united  to  North  Shields  by  a  continuous  street, 
and  that  n  great  portion  of  the  township  of  Preston  will 
be  occupied  by  that  town.  Already  several  buildings  of 
a  superior  class  have  lieen  erected  In  that  township  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the  whole  of  a  small 
part  of  that  of  Tynemouth,  adjoining  both  Preston 
and  Chirton  is  eitlier  covered  with  new  buildings,  or 
marked  out  as  their  future  site.  It  is  stated  that  the 
town  had  taken  the  direction  of  Tynemouth  and  Preston, 
ratherthan  Chirton,  in  consequence  of  the  land  of  the 
latter  township  adjoining  that  town  being  in  settlement." 
{■JloHnil.  Rep-)  There  is  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but 
at  high  water  it  may  be  crossed  by  vessels  of  AOO  tons, 
and  those  of  300  tons  lie  close  to  the  quays.  Ships,  at 
explained  in  the  article  on  South  Shiildi  (which  tee),  lie 
in  tiert  in  the  river,  and  were  formerly  loaded  with  the 
coal  brought  flown  the  river  in  lighten;  but  of  late 
years,  staithes  and  drops  having  been  erected,  the  inter- 
vention of  lighters  is  in  a  great  measure  superseded. 
This  town,  as  well  as  that  of  .s.  Shields,  is  included  in  the 
port  of  Newcastle ;  but.  In  1840,  there  belonged  to  it  espe- 
cially, 3S7  ships  I  and  during  the  same  year  ^vessels  were 
built  in  the  lort,  of  the  burden  of  808  tons.  The  entrance 
to  the  Tyne' is  defended  by  Cliflbrd's  Fort,  on  its  N.E. 
hank,  near  which  is  the  low  lighthouse ;  the  high  light- 
house being  on  the  hill  opposite  Dockwray  Square.  Its 
dependence  on  Newcattle  is  much  complained  of,  as  't 
obliges  all  ships  to  clear  out  from  the  latter.  The  shipping 
of  coal  Is  the  staple  business  of  the  port. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eo.  magis- 
trates, but  has  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
40>.,  held  at  Raster  and  Michaelmas,  by  the  steward  of 
Tynemouth  Manor.  It  is  lighted  and  watched  by  com- 
mlisioners  under  a  local  act.  The  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  was  forinerly  contemplated  ;  but  that  pro- 
ject has  been  abandoned,  and  the  communication  between 
the  towns  of  North  and  Sotith  Shields  Is  maintained  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on 
thebnr.of  Tynemouth  the  privilege  of  returning  1  m.  to 
tiie  H.  of  C.     Registered  electors,  In  I8S9-40,  704. 

TVRK  (TifH),  the  principal  city  of  Phtenlcla,  and  the 
moki  celebrated  emporium  of  the  ancient  world,  on  the 
8  R.  coast  iif  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  inconsiderable 
town  of  Taour,  with  I.MK)  inhnbs.,  now  standi,  iat.  33° 
17'  N.,  long  .^^3  |4>  av'  K.  The  harbour  of  the  modern 
town  is  choked  up  ;  and  we  have  introduced  this  article 
merely  that  we  might  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  ite- 
fore  the  reader  some  statements  respecting  the  commerce, 
arts,  and  navigation  of  the  Tyrians,  the  roost  distin- 
guished mercantile  people  of  antiquity. 

Tyre  was  founded  by  a  oniony  from  Sidon,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Phienlctsn  ritles.  The  date  of  this  event 
Is  not  certainly  known,  but  Larcher  supposes  it  to  have 
hetn  l,f)H0  years  before  the  Christian  trra.  (Ckronolottf 
d'Htnriotc  cap.  ii.  p.  131.)  It  is  singular  that  wlille 
Homer  mentions  SIdiin,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre, 
whose  glory  speedily  eriipied  that  of  the  mother  city ; 
iHit  this  Ii  nn  conrhisive  proof  that  the  latter  was  not 
then  a  conslderalile  emt>oriiim.  The  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ksekiel,  who  flniirialied  from  7(10  to  6(K) 
years  liefore  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  unrivalled 
wealth,  whose  "  merchants  were  prince*,  and  her  traf- 
flckart  the  ho»our«i)le  of  the  eatih."    Urliinally.  the 


city  waa  built  on  the  main  land;  bttt  having  been  be- 
sieged fsr  t  lengthened  period  bv  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narch Nebuchadnexiar,  the  inhalntantt  conveyed  them- 
teivet  and  their  goodt  to  an  iiland  at  a  little  dittance, 
where  a  new  city  wat  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  in- 
created  degree  of  celebrity  and  commerelal  prosperity. 
The  old  city  was,  on  that  account,  entitled  Paltetyre,  aiid 
the  other  iimply  Tyre.  The  new  city  continued  to  flou- 
rish, extending  its  coloniet  and  itt  commerce  on  all  ildet, 
till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great  The  reilit- 
ance  made  by  the  Tyriant  to  that  conqueror  ahowed  that 
they  had  not  been  enervated  by  luxurv,  and  that  their 
martial  virtuei  were  nowiie  Inferior  to  their  commercial 
tkill  and  enterprite.  The  overthrow  ofrthe  Persian  em- 
pire wat  a  less  dilBcult  task  than  the  capture  of  this  tingle 
city,  which  wat  not  ellteted  till  a  mound  had  bwn 
carried  flrom  the  main  land  to  the  itiand  on  which  it 
wat  built.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to  treat  the 
vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  deserved.  In  de- 
tplte,  however,  of  the  crueltlei  Inflicted  on  the  city,  she 
rose  again  to  conslderablo  eminence.  But  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce  that  had  for- 
merly centered  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  on 
irreparable  blow ;  and  she  graduallr  declined  till,  con- 
sistently with  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet,  lier 
palaces  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  she  has  be- 
come "  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea." 

Commerce,  Cdloniet,  ^c.  <^  Tyre.— Photnlcia  was  one 
of  the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that 
part  of  the  'Syrian  coast  which  stretches  from  Aradui 
(the  modem  Rouad)  on  the  N.,  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on 
the  S.,  a  dlitanee  of  about  <60  leagues.  Its  breadth  was 
much  less  considerable,  Iwing  for  the  most  part  boundni 
by  Mount  Litmnus  to  the  B.,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the 
S.  The  surface  of  this  narrow  tractwas  generally  nuged 
and  mountainous ;  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  tkeegh 
moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  lulBcient  luppliei  of 
food  to  feed  the  pop.  LIbanut  and  itt  dependent  ridges 
were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suitable  for  ship 
bulldinf ;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phcmlda  pos- 
sessed the'ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblot,  Berytns,  Ac.  In  this 
situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to  supply  them 
with  tufllclent  quantKlet  of  com,  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
taint,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  neighbours,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  itlands,and  surrounded 
by  fertile  countries,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her  citl- 
lens,  they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime  and 
commercial  adventures ;  and  iMcame  the  tmldest  and 
most  experienced  mariners,  and  the  greatett  diicovereri, 
of  ancient  timet. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  contlderable  trade 
leemt  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  eatlern  aiid 
weitem  worldi.  The  spices,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and 
other  valuable  products  of  Arabia  and  India  have  alwkyi 
been  highly  esteemed  in  Rurope,  and  have  exchanged  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  tin,  winet,  Ac.  of  the  latter.  At 
the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  And  Phcnilcia  the 
principal  centre  of  thit  commerce.  Her  Inhaht.  are  de- 
signated in  the  early  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
naanltes,  -.<  term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  East, 
means  merchants.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  Per- 
sia, &c.  were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of 
travelling  merchants,  or  caravans  ;  which  seem  to  hare 
Iwen  constituted  In  the  tame  way,  and  to  have  performed 
exactly  the  same  part  In  the  commerce  of  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present.  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.,  ftc.)  At  a  later  period,  however.  In  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Piioenicians,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Ktiongeber,  at  the  N.R.  extremity  oi  the  Red  Sea. 
Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  traded  with  the  ports 
on  that  sea,  and  probably  with  those  of  Southern  Arabia, 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  lald 
to  have  visited  Ophir  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has 
been  expended  In  attemptinii;  to  determine  the  nxact 
situation  of  that  emporium  or  country.  We  agree,  hnw. 
ever,  with  Heeren  In  thinking  that  It  was  not  the  nainu 
of  any  particc'itr  place;  Init  that  it  was  ii  sort  of  ge- 
neral designation  aivnn  to  thp  roasts  of  Arabia,  India, 
and  Africa,  bordering  nn  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  sompwiint 
In  the  same  Inoau  way  ns  we  now  use  the  terms  Kitit 
and  West  Indies.  (See  the  chapter  on  the  tiaoiiaUm 
and  Commerce  of  Ike  Pheenlciaut,  In  the  translation 
of  lleeren's  work.) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyre  being  vrry 
considerable,  the  conveyance  of  goods  fram  the  one  to 
the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expeniivc. 
To  lessen  this  Inconvenience,  the  Tyriant,  shortly  after 
they  got  iiDiiusilim  of  Elathand  Btiongeber,  selied  upon 
Khlnoculura,  the  port  In  the  Mediterranean  nearest  to 
the  Hod  Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  ftc,  being 
carried  thither  by  tiia  most  compendious  route,  were 
then  put  on  Imard  ships,  and  conveyed  by  a  brief  and  eaiy 
voyage  to  Tyre.  If  we  except  the  transit  by  Egypt.  thIt 
wat  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  and  lor  that  reason,  no 
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doubt,  the  cheapeat,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  be> 
twem  Southern  Ada  and  Europe  could  then  be  con- 
ducted. But  it  la  not  believed  that  the  Phoeniciane  poa- 
inaad  any  permanent  footing  on  the  Red  Sea  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  The  want  of  It  doea  not,  however, 
(eem  to  have  aenaibly  aflpcted  their  trade  t  and  Tyre 
continued,  till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the 
grand  emporium  for  eaatem  producta,  with  which  it  waa 
supplied  by  caravana  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  the 
Fenian  Gulph,  and  ttma  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenlclana  with  the  cnuntriea 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  waa  (till  more  ixtensive 
and  valuable.  At  an  early  period  they  e(tabll(hed  (ettle- 
ment(  in  Cyprua  and  Rhodea.  The  former  waa  a  v»ry 
valuable  acqulaition,  from  ita  proximity,  the  number  of 
lt(  port(,  lt(  fertility,  and  the  variety  of^ita  vegetable  and 
mineral  productiona.  Having  pa((ed  aucce((ively  Into 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded  to  explore 
the  (outhem  (borea  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  north- 
ern (hore(  of  Africa.  They  a(terward(  adventured  upon 
the  Atlantic,  and  were  the  Brat  people  who(e  flag  waa 
diiplayed  beyond  the  Pillara  of  Hercule(.* 

Of  the  coloniea  «f  Tyre,  Gades,  now  Cadii,  wa(  one  of 
the  mo(t  ancient  and  important  It  l(  (uppo(ed  by  M.  de 
St.  Croix  to  have  originally  been  di(tingul(hed  by  the 
name  of  Tarte((U(  or  Tar(hl(h,  mentioned  in  the  (acred 
writing(.  (De  FElat  el  du  Sort  de$  Ancieunet  Coloniet, 
p.  14.)  Heeren,  on  the  other  hand,  contenda,  aa  in  the 
case  of  Ophir,  that  by  Tarshiah  is  to  be  under(tood  the 
whole  (outhem  part  of  Spain,  which  was  eariv  occupied 
and  (ettied  by  Phoenician  coloai(t(.  ( See  al(0  Huet,  Com- 
merce del  Ancient,  cap.  8.)  At  all  eventa,  however,  it  Is 
certain  that  Cadis  early  became  the  centre  of  a  commerce 
that  extended  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  aa  far  aa 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliAt  by  the  Cassiteridea,  or  Tin  Islands,  visited  by  the 
Pliocnicians,  la  to  be  underatood  the  Scilly  Idands  and 
Cornwall.  The  navigation  of  the  Phoenlclana,  probably, 
alio  extended  a  eondderable  way  along  the  we(tem 
coait  of  Africa;  of  tbi(,  however,  no  details  have 
reached  u(. 


But  of  all  the  colonies  founded  bv  Tyre,  Carthage  haa 
been  by  far  the  moat  celebrated.  It  wna  at  flr(t  only  a 
(imple  factory ;  but  wa(  materially  increaaed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  large  body  of  colonl(t(,  forced  by  dl((entions  at 
home  to  leave  their  native  land,  about  883  yeare  b.  c. 
(5(,  Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising  mer- 
cantile (pirit  of  their  aBce(tor(,  the  Carthaginiana  ro(e  in 
no  very  long  period  to  the  hlghe(t  eminence  as  a  naval 
and  commercial  state.  The  settlements  founded  by  the 
Phsnicians  In  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  &c.,  gradually  fell 
into  their  hands ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  Carthage  engroa(ed  a  large  (hare  of  the  com- 
merce of  which  it  had  previoudy  been  the  centre.  The 
liUtory,  commerce,  and  institutions  of  Carthage,  and  the 
nilifortunes  by  which  she  was  overwhelmed,  nave,  how- 
ever, been  already  noticed  in  this  work  (SwCarthaob)  ; 
and  we  shall  only,  therefore,  oinerve,  that  commerce, 
Instead  of  being,  as  aome  (hallow  theorist(  have  imagined, 
tlie  cause  of  her  decline,  waa  the  real  (ource  of  her 
power  and  greatne((  |  the  mean(  bv  which  (he  wa(  en- 
abled to  wage  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  de(perate  con- 
teil  with  Rome  herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probably 
attained  their  maximum  from  6A0  to  SAO  years  B.  c. 
At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors  and  mer- 
chants of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  they  enjoyed  an  undis- 
niiled  pre-eminence  In  maritime  affiiirs.  The  prophet 
Kteklel  (chap,  xxvil.)  haa  described  in  magnificent  terms 
the  glory  of  Tyre  ;  and  has  enumerated  several  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  found  In  her  markets,  and  the 
countries  whence  they  were  brought.  Tlio  tir  trees  of 
Senir  (Hermon),  the  cednrs  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Ba- 
>han  (the  country  to  the  E.  of  Ualilee),  the  Ivory  of  the 
Indies,  the  flne  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  purple  and  hya- 
cinth of  the  i(le(  of  Klishah  (Pelanonne(U(),  are  (pcclAed 
among  the  articles  used  fur  her  slilpa.  The  iiihal)itanta 
of  SIdon,  Arvad  (Aradus),  (Jebel  (Byliioi),  served  lier  aa 
mariners  and  carpenter(.  Gold,  diver,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
and  vcuels  of  brass ;  slaves,  liuraei,  iniiles,  sliecp,  and 
eiuitt;  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  curul;  wheat,  balm, 
honey,  oil,  s|>lcas,  and  gums  ;  wine,  wool,  and  silk  )  are 
mentioned  aa  being  brnuglit  Into  the  port  of  Tire  by  sea, 
or  to  Its  markct(  by  ianil,  from  Syrlii,  Arabia,  Damascus, 
Tirpcce,  Tar(hi(h|  and  other  placc(,  tho  exact  dta  of 
which  it  is  difficult  tuilKtcrmine.f 

Such,  according  to  the  inaplred  writer,  wna  Tyre,  the 
"  Queen  of  the  waters,"  before  she  was  l)esicgp<l  liy  Ne- 
buchodnesiar.  Hut,  a(  ha(  been  already  rcninrked,  the 
remit  of  that  (lege  ilid  nut  allbct  lier  trade,  wliicli  waa  aa 

•  Mmu  Ral|w  and  Man*  Al^la,  Uu  Ulbrallar  and  Cruta  oT  miirinil 

timet. 

\  Time  U,  in  I>r.  Vincent**  Commtrtt  ami  Sttfi/^tton  of  tht  An* 
titnit  im  tl»  initinn  r>cAlfi  (vol.  II.  |>ii.  (i84— fi'tVI,  an  elalNirale  and 
(like  tlie  (itliiT  iiaruorttutl  work)  )irtihi  I'ltinnK-nt.iry  on  (hW  ctmiiter 
i>f  Kreklel.  In  wlilrh  niitit  of  the  naniim  of  thp  (hlttfiii  and  plari^  invll- 
iKHml  are  latUtWloriW  eavlalnid.  (H««  aliu  llcrten  on  Ik*  PhanUhtnt, 
Mli.lt.) 
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(weeeulUlly  and  advaalageously  enried  on  ftmn  the  new 
city  aa  Rom  the  old.  Inaamuch,  however,  u  Carthags 
(oon  after  began  to  rival  her  as  a  marltlBM  and  mercimtne 
date,  thia  may,  perhapa,  be  conaldered  aa  the  Bra  of  her 
greatest  celebrity. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  the  beneficial  infio. 
ence  of  that  extendve  commerce  (i-ora  which  the  Phoeni> 
clan(  derived  such  immense  wealth.  It  inspired  the 
people  with  whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and  de- 
dre(,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  them  the  means  of 
gratifying  them.  It  every  where  gave  fresh  life  to  In- 
dustry, and  a  new  and  powerful  sUmuhis  to  Invention. 
The  rude  uncivilised  Inbabs.  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
•cieuces  practl(ed  by  the  Phomiclan( ;  and  the  advantages 
of  which  they  were  found  to  be  productive  (eeured  their 
gradual  though  alow  advancement. 

Nor  were  the  Ph«enlclan(  celebrated  only  for  their 
wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  navigation. 
Their  faine,  and  their  right  to  be  claased  amongst  tbosa 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefit*  on  mankind, 
reat  on  a  (till  more  una((aiUbie  foundation.  Antlquitr 
is  unanimou(  lna(Gribing  to  them  the  invention  and  prac 
tice  of  all  tho(e  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  faci- 
litate the  proaecution  of  commercial  undertakings.  They 
are  held  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  of  money,  of  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  and, 
in  short,  of  every  thing  thit  belongs  to  the  business  of  a 
counting-house.  They  were,  also,  Csmous  for  the  Inven- 
tion of  ship-building  and  navigation ;  for  the  discovanr 
of  glass ;  for  their  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  tapestry; 
for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  of  working 
metals  and  ivory ;  and  still  more  for  the  incomparable 
splendour  and  beauty  of  their  purple  dye.  (Se«  the 
learned  and  invaluable  work  of  the  President  de  Goguet, 
Siir  L'Origine  da  Loix,  ^c,  Eng.  trans,  vol.1,  p.  196., 
and  vol.  11.  pp.  9S— lOa  ;  see  dso  the  chapter  of  Heeren 
on  the  ilcmi^acturei  and  Land  Commerce  oftlU  flueni- 
efont.) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these  highly 
useful  arts  form  but  a  part  of  what  the  people  of  Europe 
owe  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  po((lble  to  (ay  In  what 
degree  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  f^om 
theirs ;  but  that  it  was  to  a  pretty  large  extent  seems 
abundantly  certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Mel- 
carthu(,  waa  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tyre  ;  and  hia  expedi- 
tion along  the  (hore(  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
(trait(  connecting  it  with  the  ocean,  (eem  to  be  merely  a 
poetical  reprMentation  of  the  progre((  of  the  Phoenician 
navigator(,  who  introduced  art(  and  civili(ation,  and  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went. 
The  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  god  at  Oades  waa 
long  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

1  he  Greeks  were, however,  indebted  to  the  Phoniclans, 
not  merely  for  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  but  for  the 
great  instrument  of  its  future  progress  —  the  gift  of  let- 
ters I  No  fact  in  ancient  history  is  belter  established  than 
that  a  knowledge  uf  alphnbetic  writing  was  first  carried 
to  Greece  by  Phoenician  adventurers:  and  it  may  ha 
safely  affirmed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  boon  any  people 
ever  received  nt  the  liands  of  another. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  by  Phoenician  sailors.  The  venera- 
ble father  of  history  mentions,  that  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Nenho,  King  of  Egypt,  but  manned  and  commanded  by 
Phsnicians.  took  its  departure  from  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  at  an  epoch  which  is  lielicved  to  correspond  with 
the  year  C04  before  the  Clirlitian  ten,  and  that,  keeping 
always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the  southern  promon. 
tory  of  Africa ;  and  returneti,  alter  a  voyage  of  3  years, 
to  Egypt,  bv  the  riilari  of  Hercules.  {Herod,  lib.  iv. 
H'i.)  Herodotus  further  mentions,  that  they  related 
that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  north  — a  circumstance  which  he 
frankly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him,  but 
which,  as  every  one  is  now  aware,  must  have  been  the 
rase  if  tlio  voyage  were  actually  performed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writers,  and  parlicuiariy  Gns- 
(lelln  ( /(ft  AcrcAca  mr  la  OHogrnphie  Sytiemalique  el  Po- 
iil>m-df>  /(nrti'na.tome  i.  pp.  IMM— 317. ),  have  treated  tliis 
account  as  fabuinus.  But  the  objections  of  Gosseiin 
have  been  successfully  answered  in  an  elaliorate  note  by 
I.arrhor  (Herodote,  tome  ill.  pp.  458— 464,  ed.  180V) ;  and 
I  Major  Ileuneli  has  autHclently  demnnatrated  the  prscti- 
i  cabllity  of  tlie  voyage  (Ueography  qf  Herodolui,  p.  KHl, 
\c.)  Without  entering  upon  this  dlnciisslnn,  we  may 
1  iibiervc,  that  not  one  of  those  who  qucatlon  the  authen- 
ticity of  tlio  account  given  by  Herodotus  presume  to 
duulit  that  the  Phoenicians  braved  the  liolsteriius  s<-as  on 
the  coasts  uf  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  and  that  they  had, 
partially  at  leaal,  expliirnd  the  Indian  Ucean.  But  the 
ahlusanil  seamen  that  did  this  much,  might,  undoubtedly, 
iimirr  favouraltle  circuniplanceii,  doiiltle  the  Cape  of  Good 
I  Hope.  Tlie  relation  of  ller<Mlntus  lina,  besides,  such  an 
I  apiiearaiice  of  gomi  laiili,  and  the  clrciimdance  which 
I  hu  doubts,  of  tlic  navigators  having  the  lun  on  the  right. 
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allbrdt  lo  itrong  a  conarmation  of  iU  troth,  that  there 
really  teeini  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
FlMsnlclani  preceded,  by  a.OOO  years,  Vasco  de  Oama  in 
his  perilous  enterprise.  (We  have  iMrrowad  this  article 
trom  the  Commercial  Diet.) 

TYROL  and  VORARLBERG  (an.  R/Uelia,  with  part 
of  Noricum),  a  pror.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  princi- 
pally between  the  46th  and  48th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  lOth  and  13th  of  E.  long. ;  having  E.,  the  archd.  of 
Austria  (Saltburg,  &c.),  and  Carinthia  ;  S.,  the  Lorn, 
bardo. Venetian  kingdom ;  W.,  Switzerland  (the  Gri- 
sons,  &c.)  and  the  princlp.  of  Liechtenstein ;  and  N., 
Bavaria.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  aimut  120  m. ;  average 
breadth  somewhat  less  than  100  m.  Area  estimated  at 
about  11,000sq.m.  Pop.,  in  IH38, 831,298.  Thiscountry 
may  lie  regarded  as  an  extension  of  Switzerland  towards 
the  E.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Alps,  which  has  here  some  of  its  loftiest 
summits,  including,  among  others.  Mount  Orteler 
18,823  ft.,  and  the  Gross  Gluckner  12,867  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  grand  chain  separates  the  waters 
that  Sow  N.  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  from 
those  that  flow  S.  to  the  .Po  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Lower  Danube.  But,  exclusive  of  this  gigantic  chain, 
an  inferior  chain  from  SO  to  60  m.  8.  of  the  latter  divides 
the  country  into  three  portions  :  tlie  Valley  of  the  Inn, 
to  the  N.  of  the  High  Alps  ;  that  of  the  Drave,  between 
the  High  Alps  and  the  Inferior  chain  ;  and  the  country  to 
the  S.  of  the  latter  drained  by  the  Adige,  Piave,  and  other 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Vorarlberg,  N.W. 
from  the  Tyrol,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
being  drained  by  the  III  and  Bregenz,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Tliere  are  many 
small  lakes  in  the  country,  but  none  is  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Achensee,  in  the  S.,  is  the  principal.  The 
climate  is  very  various.  To  the  N.  of  the  Hii;h  Alps, 
and  in  the  intermediate  district,  or  valley  of  the  Drave,  it 
is  very  severe.  Some  very  extensive  mountain  tracts  are 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  the  accumulated 
snows  of  ages.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  year 
at  Innsbruck  is  about  50^ ;  at  Botzen,  or  Bolzano,  57° 
Fahr.  But  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  S.,  which  unite 
with  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  are  very  hot  in  summer ; 
and  frequently,  indeed,  experience  the  sirocco.  In  ge- 
neral, tlie  spring  and  summer  are  wet,  and  autumn  is  the 
most  agreeable  season. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  is  composed  chiefly  of 
granite,  flanked  on  either  side  with  a  zone  of  slate,  over- 
lapped by  limestone :  the  accompanying  ranges  on  both 
tlie  N.  and  S.  sides  are  mostly  calcareous.  Estimating 
the  total  extent  of  land  in  the  prov.  at  about  7,000,000 
acres,  it  has  been  distributed  in  Bccker't  Handel's  Lexi- 
con, Vienna,  isaii,  as  follows  :  viz.,  cultivated  or  arable 
land,  A36,A20  acres  ;  vineyards,  7H,I!3(!  do.  ;  meadows  and 
gardens,  (;i.''>,62fl  do. ;  commons.  922,.W.')  do. ;  and  forests, 
2,767,496  do,  making  in  all  4.9'.2(),873  acres  ;  leaving, 
consequently,  .ibove  2,000,0<iO  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
Inaccessible  mountains,  glaciers,  and  snow-tracts.  The 
ro<iuct8  and  husbandry  in  the  S.  are  much  the  same  as 
n  the  N.  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Fyroi,  maize,  wheat,  and  pulse  are  grown  in  the  bot- 
toms, and  scanty  crops  of  liuckwheat,  rye,  and  oats  on 
the  mountain  sides  ;  but  the  produce  of  corn  is  insutti- 
cient  for  the  consumption.  The  Tyrol  is  in  fact,  like 
the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  a  pastoral  country :  the 
chief  wealth  of  its  inhabs.  consisting  in  their  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  The  rattle  are  kept  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  u  infer,  but  are  in  spring  driven  to  the 
uplands,  proceeding  higher  and  liiglier  as  the  lower 
meadows  become  exhausted  and  the  u)>per  divested  of 
snow;  and  returning  again  in  Septeml>er.  The  meadows 
yielding  the  tiiickest  grass  are  set  aside  for  a  hay  crop. 
Tlie  hay,  when  cut,  is  carefully  dried  under  cover,  and 
stored  up  in  sheds  ;  but  it  is  quite  insiiflicient  for  the 
winter  suppiv  of  the  cattle,  manv  of  which  have  to  be  fed 
on  maize  stalks,  aih  leaves,  &c.  in  the  circle  of  Itovercdo, 
and  other  parts  nf  the  cou'ury  ailji>lning  Italy,  a  goixi 
many  silk-worms  are  reared;  ami  the  annual  average 
produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at  3,2fH)  centners.  The 
rearingof  canary-birds,  though  apparently  an  Insignificant 
branch  of  industry,  is  pretty  extensively  carrii-d  on  at 
Imst,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn;  and.  In 
fact,  the  Tyrol  supplies  most  parts  of  Europe  with  these 
songsters.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  bears  :  the  clefts  of  the  roi'ks  afford  shelter 
to  the  marmots;  and  the  chamois  finds  refuge  on  the 
highest  summits,  oi*  in  places  secure  from  the  approach 
of  the  hunter. 

The  precious  metals  and  copper  are  met  with :  but 
they  are  of  iitlli'  importance.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant 
In  certain  districts ;  and  though  mining  Industry  lie  in  a 
rather  backward  state  are  prnduced  in  connideruble 
quantltia*.  Silk  is  manufarliired  in  the  S.;  next  to 
which,  iron  wire,  iilates,  nnilpi,  and  otliiT  kinds  of  liard- 
ware  are  llie  principal  prudiiols.     l.'Mther,  linen  fabrics, 

Xmdeii  articles  (some  of  whiili  are  executed  witli  great 
III,  and  display  much  Ingenuity),  glUDS,  paper,  toys. 
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and  (at  Innsbruck,  Imtt,  Ac.)  lome  cotton  goods,  are 
produced.  But  the  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese 
iilk,  iron,  lalt,  wine,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  raw 
produce,  in  return  for  corn  and  most  sorts  of  manufac. 
tured  goods.  The  Inhabs.  are  exceedingly  industrious' 
ingenious,  and  inventive ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  coun' 
try  obliges  them,  notwithstanding,  to  migrate  In  great 
numbers;  and  several  thousands  annually  leave  their 
homes  for  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  more  distant 
countries,  where  they  exercise  various  functions,  and 
continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  till,  by  dint  of 
economy,  they  have  saved  what  they  suppose  will  main- 
tain them  at  home,  when  they  immediately  return.  A 
considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Tv. 
rolese  Alps,  between  Italy  and  the  S.  parts  of  Germanr 
The  principal  route  for  this  is  by  the  road  over  the  Brcnl 
ner  pass,  between  Innsbruck  and  Brixcn;  and  thence  to 
Bolzano  and  Hoveredo.  At  its  higliest  point  this  rnail 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  4,634  ft.  At  the  W.  extremltv 
of  the  'XVroi  is  the  famous  military  road  over  Montu 
Stelvio,  rising  to  the  prodigious  height  of  H,9(H)  ft.  ttl)ovo 
the  sea !  being  the  highest  elevation  of  any  carrioini 
road  In  Europe. 

In  the  ofllcial  registers  of  the  Austrian  empire,  Tyrol 
bears  only  the  appellation  of  county ;  but  it  has  its  uwn 
diet  coni|iosed  of  four  orders  of  members— the  clergy 
nobility,  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the 
peasantry,  ail  of  whom  assemble  in  one  chamber.  Ko 
ntw  tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  tliis 
body;  and  when  It  is  granted,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to 
make  an  explicit  acknowledgment  that  the  states  might 
have  refused  it  had  they  chosen.  In  addition  to  tiie 
states,  there  exists  a  permanent  deputation  and  tribunal 
in  which  the  |)eaeantry  are  represented.  Tlie  only  im^ 
posts  are  a  land  tax,  payable  indiscriminately  by  all 
classes,  and  a  charge  on  the  higlicr  classes,  consisting  of 
a  per  centage  on  pensions,  tithes,  .ind  rents. 

The  Tyrol  is  divided  into  seven  circles,  their  dilcf 
towns  being  Botzen,  Schwatz,  Imst,  Druneck,  Trvnt, 
Hoveredo,  and  Bregenz  ;  in  cacli  of  which  is  a  court  of 
justice.  Innsbruck  is  the  general  cap.  and  the  scat  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  pop.  is  almost  wholly 
U.  Catholic,  under  the  superintendence  of  ton  bishops 
subordinate  to  the  arclibishop  of  Salzburg. 

The  character  of  the  Tyrolese  is  said  to  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  tliat  of  the  Swiss.  In  the  N.  or  nerinaii 
portion  of  the  country  they  are  neither  so  fawning  nor 
mercenary  as  the  latter ;  and  in  ilie  S.  tlicy  approach  the 
Italian  (.tandard  in  their  manners  and  disposition  as 
well  as  their  language.  Though  quite  as  attaclicd  to 
personal  and  nation.'il  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tyrolese 
liave  .liways  been  steadfast  .uihercnts  of  Austria ;  and, 
next  to  the  archduchy,  the  Tyrol  may  be  depended  iipoii 
as  tlve  prov.  most  likely  to  remain  lirinly  attached  to  tlic 
House  of  Hapsliurg  in  the  event  of  any  future  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire.  But  the  Austriuns  draw  little 
or  no  disposable  military  force  from  tlio  Tyrol.  lis 
inliabs.  form  an  irregular  militia,  and  act  witli  the 
greatest  vigour  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  but  their  natural  repugnance  to  u  disciiiiinnt 
military  life  is  so  great,  that  all  attempts  to  extend  the 
conscription  to  tliis  prov.  have  liitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Of  late,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  regiment  of  J'dficri, 
raised  in  the  Tyrol  for  its  own  defence,  has  been  removed 
Into  another  prov. ;  but  this  measure  appears  to  have 
produced  much  dissatisfaction. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  peculiar.  The  priiioi|i;d 
finery  of  the  men  consists  of  a  straw  liat  ornamented 
with  riliands  and  nosegays :  the  drees  of  tlie  wonu'ii  con- 
sists of  a  thick  and  short  gown,  stockings  with  crois 
stripes,  and  a  cap  tapiTing  In  the  sliape  of  a  sugar-luaf. 
Music  and  dancing,  rifle- shooting  and  athletic  cxureites. 
are  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Tyrolese;  iji  all 
which  they  excel. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  region  ceased 
to  be  permanently  united  under  one  head  till  \'ixn,  not 
long  after  wliieli  pvrioii,  it  passed  liy  inlioritancc  to  llie 
dukes  of  Austria,  to  whose  descendants  it  has  ever  shiie 
belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  iieriud  troiii  iHlnito 
1HI4.  From  IHIXi  to  Im09,  it  belonged  to  llavaria.  The 
government  of  the  Bavarians  was,  howeviT,  very  dis- 
turlied ;  and  the  Tyrolese  under  Hofer  inniiitnined  a 
doubtful  contest  with  them  and  the  French  till  WW\ 
when  Hofer,  having  lieen  taken  on  '  shot  ut  Mantua,  the 
Tyrol  was  governed  liy  the  French  till  1HI4,  when  it 
rcvertwl  to  Austria.  (Aiutrian  tint.  Encyc;  licrgltmt; 
Mallc-Brun,lsc.) 

TYHONK,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  IMiter 
having  N.  Londonderry,  K.  Lough  Ncngh  and  ArmaK>>. 
S.  Monaghaii  and  Fermanagh,  and  W.  Donegal.  It  cuii- 
taiiis  7.04,39.'>  acres,  of  which  171,314  are  uiiini|irovi'd 
mountain  and  bog,  and  'n,'i>'i\  water,  lieing  a  rraelimiof 
Lough  NiNigli.  Surface  In  many  placi^s,  es|ii'i'ially  "O 
the  N.  and  W.,  rough  and  mouiitalnnus ;  liiit  there  is, 
notwithstanding,  u  large  extent  of  fertile  land.  Pronerty 
mostly  ill  very  large  estates.  Farm,*  of  various  sines  i 
those  ill  the  iiiuuiitainuus  districts  large,  and  seldom 
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much  lubdlvided.  Tillage  flunnt  imall,  and  generally 
held  under  partnership  leases ;  and  It  Is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  wherever  this  Is  the  case  agriculture  is 
execrable.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  spade ; 
and  where  ploughs  are  used,  they  are  sometimes  arawn 
by  horses,  bullocks,  and  milch  c6ws,  all  yoked  together ! 
Fotatoes  and  oats,  the  principal  crops.  Cattle  and  sheep 
very  inferior.  "  Tenants  may  do  what  they  will  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  if  they  only 
pay  the  rent."  (Poor  Inquiry,  Append.  F.,  p.  SM.) 
Average  rent  of  land,  I4(.  6d.  an  acre.  Habitations  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  extremely  mean :  they  live  prin- 
cipally on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  rarely  tasting  butchers* 
meat.  Linen  manufacture  pretty  generally  difiUsed. 
A  coal  mine  Is  wrought  between  Dungannon  and  Stew, 
artston,  but  the  coal  is  Inferior.  There  is  a  good  pottery 
near  Dungannon.  This  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which 
illicit  distillation  was  most  prevalent.  Principal  rivers, 
Blackwater,  Foyle,  Ballinderry,  with  several  others  of 
inferior  Importance. 

Tyrone  contains  4  baronies,  and  3A  parishes;  and 
returns  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  2  for  the  co., 
and  I  for  the  bor.  of  Dungannon.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.  in  1839-40,  3,■^94.  In  1831  Tyrone  had  .M.ees 
inhab.  houses,  fi7,03S  families,  and  304,468  inhabs.,  of 
whom  149,410  were  males,  and  I65,0S8  females. 

TYSDRUS  or  TYSDRA,  an  ancient  and  consider- 
able, but  now  ruined,  city  of  N.  Africa,  Reg.  of  Tunis,  at 
present  represented  by  the  inconsiderable  village  of  El 
Semme,  llOm.  S.  by  E.  Tunis,  and  30  m.  W.  by  S.  the 
port  of  Mehadiah,  or  AfVica.  The  walls  of  the  ancient 
town  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  comprises, 
besides  the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  buildings, 
the  mutilated  fragments  of  columns,  statues,  &c.  But 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place,  and  that  which 
gives  it  all  its  present  interest,  is  its  superb  amphi- 
theatre. This  noble  ruin,  the  exterior  of  which  Is  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  is  of  vast  size  and  magni- 
flcence,  being  429  ft.  in  length,  by  368  It.  in  breadth,  and 
<I6  ft.  in  height,  so  that  it  Is  inferior  only,  in  respect  of 
magnitude,  to  the  Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  consisted  originally  of  64  arches,  and  4  rows 
of  columns  of  the  Composite  order,  placed  above  each 
other-  At  each  extremity  was  a  grand  entrance ;  but 
one  of  these,  with  an  arch  on  either  side,  was  destroyed, 
about  a  century  ago,  by  one  of  the  beys  of  Tunis,  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin  being  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  The  arena  is  nearly  circular.  There 
arc  no  inscriptions  by  which  we  may  learn  the  date  or 
founders  of  tnis  magniilcent  structure ;  but  Dr.  Shaw 
supposes,  fVom  Its  similarity  to  other  structures  of  the 
same  period,  that  it  is  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  ;  and 
,11  the  eider  Gordian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Tysdrus, 
he  concludes  that  he  may,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  citizens,  have  presented  them  with  this  grand  struc- 
ture for  the  celebration  of  those  t>atbarou8  sports  then 
so  much  in  fashion.  (Travelt,  p.  ll7,4to. cd. ;  see  also 
Ttmple'a  Excurtiom  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  I.  lao.) 
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UDINE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  dcleg.  Udine 
or  Friuli,  on  the  Iloja,  60  m.  N.J?.  Venice.  I'op.,  in 
IK)?,  19,7X3.  (Berghaus.)  It  is  fortified  and  well  built,  but, 
from  its  situation  in  a  wide  and  level  plain,  its  external 
appearance  has  nothing  striking.  Its  streets  are  lined 
with  arcades ;  and  in  the  great  square  is  a  line  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formlo 
(which  village  is  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood). 
iVlneipal  buildings,  the  cathedral,  with  some  handsome 
marble  columns  and  bas-reliefs,  two  p.ir.  churches,  the 
(liier  guard-house,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  two  iron 
hgurcs  to  strike  the  hours,  the  town -hall,  bishop's  pa- 
lace, a  good  opera-house,  Ac.  The  old  castle,  on  ele- 
vated ground  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  now  a  prison. 
The  French,  during  their  occupation,  ccnistructed  seve- 
ral public  walks  and  otherwise  enibelllshed  the  town. 
I'dine  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  assembly  and  superior 
courts,  and  has  a  lyoeum,  2  gymnasia,  a  high  school, 
epiicoiial  seminary  and  library,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
sever.ll  hospitals,  asylums,  &c.  The  iidiabs.  are  princi- 
pally engaged  In  the  silk  trade,  but  they  also  mannracturo 
Ihien  fabrics,  leather,  paper,  and  liqueurs.  (Aust.  Mat. 
Eneyc,  *r.) 

VIST,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Src  HEDKinES. 

ULKABOHO,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Finland,  cap. 
liin,  or  district  of  its  own  name,  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
month  of  the  UIca  In  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  G8m.  S.S.K. 
Tornea.  I'op.  about  .t,0(KI.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
is,  lifter  Abo,  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  prov. 
Its  harbour  Is,  unfortunately,  in  great  pan  choked  up 
«iih  sand.  The  chief  rx|>ort8  arc  pitch,  tar,  tlsh,  and 
salted  butter.  It  was  founded  in  KiO.'i,  and  has  I'rr- 
iiuently  sulTered  from  fire,  by  which  it  was  nearly  de- 
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•troyed  on  May  26.,  1822.  (SthniMer,  La  RusUti  Por- 
sari.)  ' 

ULM,  a  frontier  town  of  Wirtemburg,  cap.  circ.  Da- 
??''*•  "iV""  D*n"'>«  "here  it  brains  to  be  navigable, 
45  m.  S.E.  Stuttgard,  and  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Augsburg. 
Pop.  about  14,600.  It  has  an  antiquated  appearance, 
and,  though  It  has  some  traffic,  a  garrison.  Sec,  it  is  dull. 
The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  has  an  unfinished 
tower,  337  Germ.  ft.  in  height.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing Is  416  ft.  in  length,  166  ft.  in  breadth,  the  nave  being 
152  ft.  in  height  (5/ein),  so  that  It  is  larger  than  any 
other  church  in  Germany.  This  edifice  was  erected,  be- 
tween 1377  and  1494,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  citiieni 
of  Ulm.  It  has  some  beautiful  stained  glass  and  carved 
work,  and  a  tablet  commemorating  a  showman's  feat  of 
the  Emperoi  Maximilian,  in  1492,  who  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  on  one  foot,  balancing 
a  coach-wheel  with  the  other  1  Several  other  buildings 
are  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  town-hall,  government  and 
custom  houses,  corn-hall,  and  arsenal.  Ubn  has  a  gym- 
nasium, a  large  and  richly-endowed  hospital,  a  female 
orphan  asylum,  and  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
circle.  Tobacco  pipe-bowls,  linen  fabrics,  leather,  paper, 
vinegar,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  inhabs.,  many  of  whom 
al:c>  engage  in  horticulture,  boat-building,  the  transit 
of  goods,  and  the  rearing  of  snails  for  export  to  Bavaria 
and  Auitria.  Large  Quantities  of  Rhenish,  Swiss,  and 
other  wines,  are  brought  thither  to  be  shipped  down  the 
I^anub''.  Ulm  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
military  post  of  importance.  (Berghaus !  Memminger't 
1VII;  temburg  ;  Spencer's  Germany.) 

In  1805,  Ijim  was  the  theatre  of  some  roost  important 
military  events.  Austria,  having  declared  war  against 
France,  pushed  forward  a  strong  army  into  Bavaria, 
under  General  Mack,  who  established  his  he.id  quarters 
at  Ulm.  But  Napoleon  having  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
masterly  manoeuvres  in  cutting  off  Mack's  communica- 
tions with  Austria,  the  latter  was  cooped  up  in  'iie  city 
with  ail  that  portion  of  his  army,  amounting  to  about 
26,000  men,  that  had  not  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  Considering  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  a  vigorous  resistance  might 
have  been  anticipated ;  but,  instead  of  this.  Mack  capi- 
tulated on  the  17th  of  Octol>er,  and  delivered  up  tne 
town,  and  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  without  so  much 
as  firing  a  shot  1 

ULSTER,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is 
divided,  and  the  most  northerly,  comprising  the  cos. 
of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Ferma- 
nagh, Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  and  Cavan. 

ULVERSTONE,amarket-townand  par.  of  England, 
hund.  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,  about  2  m.  from  the  W. 
side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Leven  In  Morecambe  bay, 
on  a  tract  apparently  al>andoned  by  the  sea,  14  m.  N.W. 
Lancaster.  Area  of  par.,  29,100  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,741.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  greatly  improved :  it 
has  now  a  neat  theatre,  two  subscription  libraries,  news 
and  assembly-rooms,  &c. ;  and,  besides  the  par.  church. 
Trinity  Church  has  been  erected  within  these  few  years. 
The  livings  of  both  are  perpetual  curacies,  in  the  gift  of 
—  Braddyll,  Esq. ;  that  of  the  par.  is  worth  149/.,  and 
that  of  Trinity  Church  li3l.  a  year.  The  par.  church  is 
a  handsome  modem  structtire.  In  the  style  that  prevailed 
In  '.the  time  of  Henry  VIll.,  with  a  good  altar-piece  ot 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  an  E.  window  of  stained 
glass.  There  are  also  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters,  and 
some  public  schools  of  a  minor  kind.  In  1795  a  canal  was 
cut  from  the  river  Leven,  by  which  vessels  of  400  tons 
reach  a  large  basin,  and  load  or  unload  close  to  the  town. 
The  inhabs.  principally  manufacture  cotton  goods,  can- 
vass hats,  &c.,  and  are  occupied  in  conveying  coastwise 
copper  and  iron  ore,  limestone,  corn,  and  slates ;  the 
latter  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  Ulverstone 
belongs  to  the  port  of  Lancaster.  It  is  the  seat  of  petty 
sessions  for  the  hundred,  manorial  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  under  40(.,  «'C. 

UNITED  STATES  (THE),  a  federal  republic,  and 
the  leading  slate  of  N.  America,  and  indeed  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  ranking  immediately  after  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  'I  he  U.  States  claim  the  sove- 
relgntv  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  N.  American  continent, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  W.,  between  the  British  territories  on  the  N.  and 
those  of  Mexico  and  Texas  on  the  S.,  and  included  within 
the  25th  and  4Uth  degs.  of  N.  Iat„  and  the  <i6th  and  124th 
of  W.  Ion.  But  the  States  themselves  extend  only  tie- 
tween  the  29th  and  47th  degs.  of  lat.,  and  the  Ofth  uiid 
O'llh  of  Ion.,  having,  N.,  (-'anada,  fVom  which  they  are 
mostly  divided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  bdtes  ; 
W.  the  Wisconsin  and  Sioux  territories,  and  the  hiate  of 
Texas;  H.  the  (iulph  of  Mexico;  and  K.  the  Atlantln 
Ocean.  The  total  area  of  that  portion  of  this  vast  terrl. 
tory  which  has  been  divided  into  states  and  territories 
may  be  estimated  at  about  1,100,000  sq.  m„  the  pop..  In 
1840,  having  amounted  to  l7,0»i2,Wi(i.  (Seep«ii«.) 

P/iysiral  llfoffraiihy The  entire  territory  belonging 

to  the  U.  States   Is  divided  into  three  regions,  the  At> 
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Untie  iloM,  the  MUiiiilppI  >nd  Miaiouii  baiin,  and  the 
PaciBc  ilope,  by  two  rai»ei  of  mountaini,  the  Appala. 
chian  chain  towards  the  B.,  and  the  Rockjr  Mountain!  in 
the  W.  The  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  chain  ii  more  re- 
markable  for  length  than  height ;  it  extend*  from  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  N.E.  through  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  N.  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia.  New  York,  Vermont,  Ac.,  for  about  1,200  m.,  at  a 
variable  distance  of  flrom70  to  300  m.  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  consists  of  several  parallel  ranges  of  an  average 
aggregate  breadth  of  about  100  m.  The  mean  height  of 
the  Alleghanles  is  not  more  than  ih>m  2,000  to  3,000  feet, 
about  hiuf  of  which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  the  rest  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter  above  the  sea.  The  White  Mountains, 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  belong  to  this  chain,  reach  a 
height  of  more  than  7,000  ft.,  and  are  the  loftiest  within  the 
limit  of  the  States.  The  Black  Mountain,  In  N.  Carolina, 
is  said  to  rise  6,476  It.  above  the  sea ;  and  many  other 
summits  reach  6,000  ft.  and  upwards.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Mexican  Cordillera, 
and  of  considerably  greater  elevation  than  the  A  ppalachlan 
chain.  Their  average  height  may  be  about  8,000  tt.  above 
the  Pacific,  parallel  to  which  they  extend ;  but  eome  of 
their  summits  attain  to  10,000  or  12,000  ft.  The  Atlantic 
slope,  the  Alleghanles,  and  the  country  nearly  to  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was,  in  its  native  state,  almost 
covered  by  a  continuous  forest ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  still  remains  in  the  same  condition.  West 
of  tnis  is  the  immense  prairie  or  grassy  region,  of  a  still 

Sreater  extent,  and  occupying  all  the  central  part  of  N. 
iraerica  to  an  uncertain  limit  northward,  and  westward 
to  near  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  chain.  Here  com- 
mences a  barren  region  of  sand  and  gravel  several  hun- 
dred m.  in  length, by, perhaps,  300 In  width.  Tlie Pacific, 
like  the  Atlantic  slope,  of  wnich  the  Columbia  or  Oregon 
territory  forms  a  part,  is  densely  wooded,  but  it  is  little 
frequented  and  is  only  partially  ^plored. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  of  prodigious 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  principal  are  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  the 
Ohio,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  &c.,  give  to  the  intsrior  of 
the  United  States  an  extent  of  inland  navigation,  and 
a  facility  of  communication,  unequalled,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  not  surpassed,  in  any  otiier  continent.  (See 
ais<^,  p.  311.)  The  Alabama,  Appalachicola,,  &c.,  flow, 
like  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Guluh  of  Mexico ;  the  Ala- 
tamaha.  Savannah,  Cape  Fear,  Roanoke,  Potoiqac,  Sus. 
guehannah,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Connecticut,  Penobscot, 
Ac,  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga, 
Maumee,  &c.,  into  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin.  Most  of  these  rivers  have  born  described  in  the 
articles  on  the  several  States  traversed  by  them. 

Except  the  great  lakes  Superior,  Michigan, &c.,  In 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  noticed  in  separate 
articles  in  this  work,  no  lake  of  any  very  considerable 
site  is  comprised  withhi  the  limits  of  tho  United 
States.  The  largest  is  Lake  Champlain,  between  New 
York  and  Vermont ;  there  are,  however,  numerous 
smaller  lakes  In  New  York,  Maine,  and  some  of  the 
other  N.W.  states.  In  the  Wisconsin  territory,  also,  W. 
of  Lake  Michigan,  many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over 
the  surface ;  and  there  are  a  few,  also,  in  the  Oregon 
territory. 

The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  many  noble 
bays,  as  those  of  Passamaqiioddy,  Massacliussetts,  Dela- 
ware, Chesapeake,  &c. ;  and  several  extensive  and  shel- 
tered inlets  are  formed  by  the  islands  off  the  coast,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Ixing  Island  Sound,  near  Now 
York,  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Caro- 
lina. The  coast  of  the  Uuiph  of  Mexico,  presents,  alto 
many  valuable  inlet*  and  back  waters ;  and  there  are 
some,  though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  tlie  gr(>Ht  lakes. 
Altogetlier,  the  Uiiiti-d  States  are  furnished  with  some 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  (Encyc.  Americana  ; 
F,neyc.  itf  Geog,,  American  edit. ;  Daroy'i  I'iew  of  the 
U.  ilalei.) 

Cltmale.  — In  a  country  extending  through  20  degrees 
of  lat.,  and  nearly  M  of  long.,  the  climate  must,  of  neces- 
sity, vary  considerably.  In  tlie  N.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  winter  is  severe ;  during  this  season 
the  snow  Is  sufficiently  abundant  to  admit  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  passage  of  horses  and  waggons.  In  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  the  heat  is  proportionally  oppressive.  As  far 
S.  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  the 
thermometer  falls  In  winter  below  zero  ;  rising,  in  sum- 
mer, to  nearly  100°  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  between  the  41st  and  4.')th  degrees  of  lat..  Is  colder 
in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer,  by  nearly  10  degrees, 
than  the  parts  of  Europe  under  tlie  same  parallels  ;  and 
even  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  summer  heats  are  in- 
tense, a  winter  seldom  passes  without  frost.  Snow, 
however,  rarely  falls  further  8  than  lat.  30*^;  nor  is  It 
often  seen  S .  of  the  Potomac  river,  except  on  moun- 
tains. (A'ncve.  Amer.)  Acrordiiig  to  Rerghnus,  tho 
mean  annual  temp,  of  Albany  is  almut  4y<^  Fahr. ;  of 
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Philadelphia,  62° ;  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  nearU 
54°;  of  katchei,66°;  and  of  Cantonment  Brooke  ,7 
Florida,  72°.  (/I/*,  iois^r,  ftc,  I.  826-289.)  The  Me. 
valent  wliidi  are  from  the  N.W.,  8.W.,  and  S.E.  The 
first  Is  by  far  the  driest  and  coldest,  and  predominates 
in  winter.  The  second  prevails  throughout  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  for  most  part  of  the  year,  except  during 
about  9  months  of  the  winter  season.  The  N.E.  wind 
brings  moisture,  particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union 
The  rains  are  much  heavier  than  In  most  parts  of 
Europe,  resembling,  rather,  the  torrents  of  tropical 
countries.  According  to  Darby,  the  mean  annual  fall  of 
rain  in  the  United  States  is  about  37|  inches ;  that  of 
N.W.  Europe  amounting  to  81-32  inches  ;  but  evapora- 
tion is  quicker,  and  there  are  more  dry  days  in  the  vear 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain. 

VegeitMe  Productt.  —  The  forests  of  the  E.  section  of 
this  great  territory  comprise  140  different  kinds  of  trees 
of  which  80  are  said  to  atuiu  the  height  of  60  ft.  and  up.' 
wards.  Among  them  are  numerous  species  of  oak,  aih 
and  pine,  the  hickory  and  tulip  tree,  American  cypress' 
and  plane  ;  several  magnolias,  walnuts,  &c.  In  respect 
to  its  vegetable  products,  the  country  may  be  divided 
Into  the  following  regions :  — 


Regions. 


Noithmn: 
N.  of  1*1. 440 


Middle: 
from  lat.  440  to  3S° 


Hduthem: 
flmn  lat.  3«°  to  27° 


Pnxlucts. 


Bircli,  American  tfm,  red  and  wliltc  tiiiu 
numerous  villowi,  sugar,  andollwr  nupl«.' 
many  herbaceous  planu  common  to  N.  En' 
npe  and  Siberia:  few  cUmUiig  or  pcciiUu 
aquatic  planu. 

Numerous  oaks,  liickory,  and  ash  trees,  W 
plane,  white  cedar,  fdeer  wiliown,  taMaftan' 
witch  haiel,  ted  maple,  yellow  birch,  mon 
climbing  and  herbaoeons  planrs,  and  nua, 
fine  lluwering  aquaUcs. 

Many  of  the  toning,  derldomin  rj-pre^s,  Caro. 
Una  poplar.  Magnolia  ^rafii/tV/nm,  live  oak 
swamp  hickory ;  Tery  many  citmliing,  herbtl 
ceoufl,  and  aquatic  plants.  9.  of  lat.  270  ti^ 
character  of  N.  Amntca  merges  in  that  al 
tropical  vegetation. ^^^ 


Apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  tec,  flourish  in  the 
N. ;  pomegranates,  melons,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  almond) 
oraiigeti,  &c.,  in  the  S.  section.  Maize  Is  grown  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  wlieat  throughout  the  Union  ■ 
tob,icco  as  far  N.  as  atraut  lat.  40°,  and  in  the  W.  States 
S.  of  Ohio.  Cotton  is  not  much  raised  N.  of  37°,  though 
it  grows  to  39°.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  as  far  N.  as  St.  Louis  In  Missouri.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  as  high  as  33°,  but  does  not  thoroughly 
succeed  beyond  31°  30'.  The  vine  and  mulberry  tree 
grow  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  oats,  rye,  and 
barley  in  all  the  N.  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  S, 
states ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  in  the  W.  and  middle 
states.  The  cidtivation  of  these  crops,  &c.  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter. 

The  Animal  Kingdom  comprise*  the  bison  (Vnu 
Americanus),  which  is  found  roaming  over  the  vast 
plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  in  herds,  conjectured  some- 
times to  amount  to  10,000  head :  the  moose,  or  American 
elk  (Cervu$  aket),  the  prong-horned  antelope,  peculiar 
to  N.  America ;  the  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  black  and 
grisly  bears,  American  fox  [Vulpet  fuhua),  racoon, 
opossum,  lieaver,  skunk,  glutton,  &c.  Among  the  birds 
are  the  white-headed  eagle,  several  vultures,  and  a  great 
number  of  birds  common  to  the  old  world,  though  few  of 
the  wading  species  resemble  those  of  Europe.    Tlie  alii. 

Sator  <,Croc.  luciut)  is  a  native  of  the  S.  states.  I>ut 
oes  not  occur  N.  of  the  Carollnas  and  the  Red  River. 
The  rattle-snake  is  among  the  serpents  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  siren  is  a  native  of  the  muddy  pnols  of 
(jcorgia  and  Carolina.  Cod,  mackerel,  salmon,  &c. 
abound  on  the  shores ;  and  shell-fish  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  do- 
mestic animals  of  the  States  are  the  same  at  in  Europe. 
(Enryr.  oJ'Oeog.,  Amer.  edit.) 

Oeoiogu  and  Mineral! —  The  White  Mountains  con- 
sist of  granite,  which  is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  greater 
part  of  New  Hampshire  .ind  Maine.  Sieiiite,  porphyry, 
and  greenstone  occur  In  the  N.W.  part  ofthc  Apmla- 
chian  chain  ;  gneiss  forms  the  upper  regions  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ;  most  of  the  mountain  tiimmits 
S.  of  the  Juniata  river  conslit  of  feucoidal  sandstone; 
and  talcose  mica,  elilnrlte,  and  otiier  ilatet,  with  crystal- 
line limestone  and  serpentine,  lie  along  the  W.  side  of 
the  primary  bolt.  In  the  middle  and  S.  parts  of  the  Union. 
Blue  limestone,  red  sandstone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal 
measures,  and  other  transition  formations,  flank  tlietg 
rocks  in  many  places.  Secondary  strata  occupy  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  U.  States  ;  but  no  strata  cor- 
responding in  date  with  the  new  red  sandstone  or  oolitic 
groups  of  Kuriipe  appear  to  lie  present.  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, many  of  which  abound  with  fossil  remains,  have 
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been  found  In  many  parU  of  the  Atlantic  riope,  and  In 
Alabama,  &c. ;  In  the  8.  part  of  the  Miislitlppi  basin ; 
but  they  teem  to  be  almost  excludvely  conflned  to  those 
regions.  The  roost  extensive  and  remarkable  alluvial 
tract  Is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Hisilssippi.  If  we 
except  a  few  small  Insulated  fleldi,  all  the  bituminous 
cnal  In  the  IT.  States  lies  W.  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
where  a  vast  series  of  coal-beds  stretch  fl-om  the  moun- 
tains westward  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  into  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  even  as  far  u  200  m.  beyond  the  Mississippi  I 
The  coal  best  suited  for  manufactures,  &c„  lies  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  this  great  field.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  In  the 
W.  part  of  Virginia,  the  E .  part  of  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Nu. 
merous  salt  springs  exist  In  New  York,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, anti  the  W.  states.  Iron  is  distributed  most 
abundantly  through  the  coal  measures  In  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ac,  where  the  ore  contains 
from  2.')  to  33  per  cent,  of  metal,  though  it  has  hitherto 
been  little  wrought.  It  also  abotinds  In  the  N.W.  states, 
and  In  one  part  of  Vermont  the  ore  Is  said  to  yield  78  per 
cent,  of  Iron  of  the  best  quality.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  ore  found  In  this  part  of  the  Union  is  magnetic.  The 
produce  of  pig  Iron,  in  1830,  was  estimated  at  191, A36 
tons ;  and  as  the  make  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  In- 
terval, It  may  now  (1842)  be  probably  estimated  at 
300,000 tons.  Lead  Is  next  In  Importance:  it  Is  found 
in  various  places,  especially  in  Missouri,  the  Wisconsin 
territory,  and  Illinois ;  and  its  average  annual  produce 
may  estimated  at  about  32,000,000  lbs.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Wisconsin  territory  the  lead  ore  is  so  very  rich  as  to 
yield  from  CO  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  certain  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee ;  but  its  importance  has  been  much  exagge- 
rated :  the  value  of  the  quantity  produced,  which,  in  1 834, 
amounted  to  898,000doll.,  had  fallen  off  in  1840  to  176,766 
doll.  Uopper.iinc,  manganese.wlthllme,  buiiding-stane, 
&c.,  constitute  the  other  chief  mineral  products.  Sub- 
stances of  volcanic  origin  appear  to  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  in  tlie  U.  States  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountnins.  We 
lubjoin  the  following  returns  with  regard  to  mines  anil 
mineral  products,  as  ascertained  by  the  marshals  em- 
ployed to  take  the  late  census :  — 
MINES, 
laoii.    Furnaces 

Torn  of  cast  iron  produced 
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Forirea  and  rulUnif -niiUs 

Bar  iron  producM,  tons 

Torn  of  ftiel  coiuumett 

Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  invented 
Lain.   Smeltiiiii-houses 

Pounds  ivoduced 

Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  invested 
Com.    Anthracite  coal,  tcna 

Men  employed 

Cipitnl  invested 

llituminous  coal,  bushels 

Men  employed 

Capital  invested 
Sil.T.    Bushels  produced 

Men  employed 

Capital  invested 


RI4 

S86,g03 

7'J.i 

I97,M3 

1,A»S,IIU 

.10,497 

«0,43S,13I  dolls. 

1M) 
3l,iS9,iM 
1,1117 
1,.146,7S6  dulls. 
86,1,089 
3,043 
4/.'>S,602  dolls. 
S7,«0.1,I9I 
3,7H8 
l,lfi8,lCV  dolls. 
0,179,174 
«,3G5 
G,998,04S  dolls. 


PovuUUioiu  —  The  progress  of  population  in 
the  U.  States  has  been  rapiti  beyond  any  previous 
example.  This,  however,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed.  They  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  an  all  but  boundless  ex- 
tent of  fruitful  soil,  and  a  climate  which,  as  it  is, 
speaking  generally,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
is  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  industry ; 
they  are,  also,  well  situated  for  commerce,  and 
cnjuy  an  almost  unequalled  extent  of  inland 
navigation;  and  at  the  period  of  its  discovery 
this  vast  country,  possessing  such  natural  ad- 
vantages, Was  occupied  only  by  a  few  thousand 
miserable  savages.  'I1ie  colonists  who  left  this 
country  to  settle  in  America  had,  therefore,  after 
the  difficulties  incident  to  the  foundation  of  the 
first  settlements  had  been  got  over,  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  increasing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. They  carried  with  them  the  science 
and  the  arts  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  old  world ;  and  they  applied  them  to  the 
culture  of  a  virgin  and  unoccupied  soil.  Each 
colonist  got  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate 
or  occupv  without  being  subject  to  any  charge 
for  lordship  or  rent,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
taxes  were  quite  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  colonists  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
their  internal  government,  as  Uritain  took  upon 
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herself  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  their  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  She,  also,  supplied 
them  with  manufactured  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  so  that  they  were  able  to  apply  all 
their  energies  to  agriculture,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  especially  profitable.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  demand  for  labour 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  astonishingly  great ; 
for  a  high  rate  of  wages,  combined  with  a  fa- 
cility of  procuring  land,  speedily  changes  the 
labourers  into  landlords,  who,  in  their  turn, 
become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers.  Under 
such  _  circumstances  every  man  might  enter  into 
matrimonial  engagements  without  being  de- 
terred, as  in  old  settled  and  densely  peopled 
countries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  that  might  be  expected  to 
spring  from  them.  In  America,  indeed,  and 
in  air  similarly  situated  countries,  a  large  fa- 
mily is  a  source  of  wealth ;  marriages,  in  con- 
sequence,  are  at  once  comparatively  general  and 
early.  And  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  population 
in  the  United  States,  they  have  been  ever  since 
their  settlement  a  "  land  of  promise,"  to  which 
industrious  and  ambitious  individuals  in  depressed 
circumstances  have  been  emigrating  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and  they  have,  also,  been  a  "  city  of  le- 
fuge,"  in  which  the  victims  and  the  foes  of 
political  or  religious  intolerance  have  found  a 
secure  asylum. 

It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  ci-devaiU  Spanish,  colonics  has  been  much 
less  rapid  than  in  the  English  colonies ;  but  the 
diiFereiiccs  in  their  situation  have  not  been  less 
considerable  than  the  points  of  resemblance,  and 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different 
rate  at  which  their  population  has  increased. 
The  Spanish  colonists  were  placed  under  the 
most  degrading  system  of  civil  and  religious  in- 
tolerance ;  their  industry  and  freedom  of  action 
were  interfered  with  in  a  thousand  different 
ways ;  and  all  emigration  to  them  from  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  fact,  all  intercourse  with  the 
latter  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  English 
colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  enjoyed 
a  remarkably  free  system  of  government ;  their 
mental  and  physical  energies  have  been  allowed 
to  expand  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  and  they 
have  been  always  open  to  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  immigrants  not  from  England  only, 
but  from  all  the  world.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  at  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  latter, 
or  at  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  on  for  a  length- 
ened period  doubling  their  population  once  in 
every  25  years ! 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  rate  of 
increase,  though  it  prevails  at  an  average  of  the 
entire  Union,  does  not  prevail  in  each  particular 
state.  Indeed  the  western  are  now,  in  respect  to 
the  ea.stern  states,  what  the  latter  fonnerly  were 
in  respect  to  Europe,  —a  field  to  which  the  im- 
poverished, enterprising,  industrious,  and  adven- 
turous are  glad  to  resort.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
constant  emigration  current  setting  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  states.  And  Hence,  while 
population  is  now  but  slowly  increasing,  in  the 
old  settled  parts  of  the  countr}-,  it  is  advancing 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  territory  to  the  W.  of  that 
great  river.  And  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
this  progress  will  continue  till  the  country  be 
occupied  westward  to  the  I'uciflc,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  till  the  cxistiin;  facilities  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  additional  inhabit- 
ants begin  to  fail ;  when  new  habits  and  a  slower 
rate  of^increase  will,  no  doubt,  also,  begin  to 
manifest  themselves.     We  subjoin  a 
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Statimbnt  exhibiting  the  Arm  of  the  dttterent  Stalei  and  Terrltoriei  comprUed  within  the  Umitt  of  the  Union 
in  1840,  with  the  Progreu  of  Population  in  each  from  1760  downwardi. 


fHalwand 

Area  in 

Fopulatloa. 

1840. 

I-- 

Tmltoitw. 

S,,ni. 

1840. 
I4.(| 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1880. 

1830. 

MalM. 

Femalei. 

Total. 

SldtU. 

1.  Maine      ■ 

.■»<,ono* 

96,»40 

131,719 

il«S,70S 

898,134 

399.944 

843,709 

848.084 

401.793 

y.  New  Huniahlra 

9,180 

141,883 

183  JUN 

1114,46(1 

844,161 

869.388 

l.VJ,848 

I44..188 

884,474 

3.  Vermont 

9jsa 

8i,5,m 

144,464 

«i7,89» 

8.W,764 

880,648 

146,748 

144,»fl6 

891,948 

4.  MauachuwtU    - 

7.8IK) 

378,787 

41111,844 

47t,01O 

483,887 

610,408 

364,333 

378,366 

737,699 

t.  Rhode  IiUnd      - 

I  MO 

68,813 

69,1  in 

76,931 

83,049 

97,199 

48,776 

46,044 

108,830 

6.  Connecticut 

4,700 

M7,94fi 

S.41,00« 

1161,944 

874.848 

897.664 

148,199 

147,779 

309,978 

fi5'9 

7.  New  Vork 

HAW 

340,110 

486,040 

949,049 

1,.-!78,818 

1.918,608 

1,831,166 

1.197,744 

8.488,911 

8.  New  Jener 

6,900 

184,139 

1111.149 

«4i,')Cl! 

V77,.'i7S 

380.883 

188,1.18 

184,168 

373,.T«6 

9.  Penn»:rlvuua 

4.1,».M 

43<,.V3 

60S,S44 

810,1191 

1,1II!),3I3 

1,348,8.13 

867,547 

846,476 

1.784.(1.13 

■ii'd 

10.  Delawara     • 

»,070 

39,096 

6t,S73 

711,074 

78,749 

76,748 

39,846 

88,889 

78,084 

S7-7 
43-4 

U.  Manland    -       - 
1«.  Vlnjlnia      -       - 

10,X00 

319,7*8 

.'H4,81I4 

380/40 

407,340 

447,040 

8.13,768 

8.14,464 

469,1.11 

eii.O'M 

747,610 

880,«0(l 

974,01(li 

l,064,.'S6e 

1,811,4114 

683,708 

616,094 

1.139,797 

13.  Nof th  Carolina  ■ 

Slflun 

393,931 

478,103 

4S.»,400 

6.18,889 

7.17.987 

374,880 

378,M9 

7.M,4I9 

H'll 

14.  South  Carolina    • 

3l,ono 

!<4y,073 

344,491 

414,114 

408,741 

481.184 

893,0.18 

301,300 

494,398 

19-0 

li.  Uaorgia        ■       ■ 

68,<HX) 

811,448 

161e,686 

as«,433 

340,989 

416.883 

341,843 

340,149 

691, .198 

16.  Alabama     ■ 

41,770 

)■          - 

8,840 

40,3)it 

f  187,901 
I    74,448 

309,487 

304,088 

884,674 

490,7.M 

17.  Mi>dui|>pi 

47,000 

136,681 

194,974 

179,677 

.174,641 

1-3 
l9'l 

18.  Louisiana 

48,M0 

. 

76,446 

143,4117 

814,739 

187,808 

164,609 

341,411 

19.  Arkaniaa     -       • 

SO  ,000 

. 

■ 

1,06« 

14,873 

30,388 

48,478 

44,996 

97,474 

(0.  Tenneim    . 

43,«riO 

• 

104,608 

861,7117 

480,813 

681,904 

419.707 

409,403 

819,110 

«1.  Kentucky    ■       ■ 

»9,000 

73,677 

8«0,<»9 

406,4)1 

464,117 

687,917 

400,088 

379,740 

779,888 

^U'O 

*1.  Ohio    •       - 

38,830 

44,364 

1130,760 

481,434 

9.17,903 

784,108 

734,304 

1,419.467 

39*3 

SS.  Mlchi«an     - 

Gu,aoo 

. 

441 

4,768 

8,896 

31,6.19 

113,788 

98,479 

811,167 

3'A 

114.  Indiana       .       . 

S.'S.IOO 

. 

4,631 

84,480 

147,178 

.143,031 

3.46,404 

389,361 

684,866 

i9'a 

a.  Illlnolt        ■       - 

39,000 

.       . 

«I4 

18,188 

44,811 

147,444 

847,879 

818,904 

476,183 

8-7 

««.  MItMUrl      ■       . 

61, (MM 

. 

19,783 

66.486 

140,444 

803,094 

180,607 

38.1,701 

Dtot.  of  Columbia 

100 

. 

lifi93 

84,083 

3.1,039 

39,834 

80.333 

83.379 

43,718 

437'(l 

m-rtfoHM. 

1.  Florida         .       . 

34  AW 

. 

. 

. 

. 

34,730 

89,898 

81,384 

44,477 

a.  WlHwrain   •      ■ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

18,868 

18,083 

30,944 

3.  Jowa   ... 
Totala 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

. 

- 

84,394 

18,747 

41,111 

~ 

• 

3,9  lt9,3!M  3,309,748 

7.839,903  9,638,166 

18,866,980 

8,688,081 

8,380,484 

17,068,406 

*  Thli  i>  incluilre  of  tile  lerrilor;  In  diipule  with  Great  Britain.— The  area  auiipted  to  moat  of  the  atatee  i>  merelj  approximative. 

Static^.  — Of  the  IT.Oe-i.Jiee  inhab.  belonging  to  the  U.  Statei  in  1840,  no  fewer  than  8,487,US  were  ilavei 
We  lubjoin  an 

AccocNT  of  the  Number  of  Slaves  in  the  diiferent  Statea  and  Terrltoriei  comprised  within  the  Union,  at  the 
diflfbrent  Enumerutions  from  1700  downwardi :  — 


1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Malet. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Maine 

New  Hamp&hiie 

1.18 

8 

. 

■              • 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Vermont     ... 

17 

Hhode  Iiland     -       • 

948 

381 

103 

48 

17 

1 

4 

, 

Connecticut 

8,749 

941 

.110 

97 

84 

8 

9 

17 

New  Vork          ■       • 

81,384 

80,143 

14,017 

I0,0S8 

74 

4 

4 

11,483 

18,418 

10,841 

7.6.47 

8,844 

.103 

371 

674 

PennnlTanIa     . 

3,737 

1.706 

794 

811 

403 

,35 

89 

51 

Delaware           .       . 

8,887 

6,143 

4,177 

4, .409 

3,898 

1,371 

1,8.14 

1,6(« 

Maryland           .       ■ 

103  A16 

104,634   . 

111,408 

107,398 

108,194 

44,949 

43,436 

Vlrslnia             -       - 
N.  Carolina 

803,417 

314,796 

398,418 

48.4,143 

469,747 

81M,661 

810,316 

418,!IS7 

1(10,478 

133,896 

168,811 

804,017 

844,601 

183346 

181,871 

11.'>,HI7 

8.  Carolina         .       . 

107,094 

ue.i.M 

196,364 

848,474 

31.4,401 

148,678 

168,360 

UeofKia       .       . 

89.804 

49,404 

104,818 

149,646 

817,431 

139,334 

141,609 

1K0,!M| 

Alabama 

. 

. 

. 

41.879 

117,449 

187,360 

116,178 

l.').1A11 

Miuiulppi         .       • 

. 

3,489 

17,088 

31,814 

64,649 

9S,OI)3 

97,808 

10.4,111 

Louisiana           ■       ■ 

- 

- 

34,660 

69,064 

109,488 

86,489 

81,913 

ii;!i,i.4i 

Arkansaa 

. 

- 

- 

1,617 

.  4,476 

10,119 

9,816 

19,9.14 

Teneuee 

3,417 

13,484 

44,4.14 

80,107 

141,603 

91,447 

91,488 

I8.1,0.'i!l 

Kentucky 

11.830 

40,143 

80,461 

186,738 

164.813 

9\W 

91.844 

181,!4H 

Ohio           ... 

2 

1 

3 

Michigan 

. 

. 

84 

•               - 

88 

. 

134 

vn 

190 

1 

8 

IlllnoU       .       .       . 

.        . 

. 

168 

917 

84,081 

168 

163 

Ml 

Miuuuri 

. 

. 

.1,011 

10,818 

88,748 

89,498 

48,140 

District.  Columbia    - 

. 

3.844 

4,393 

6,177 

6.119 

8,048 

8.0.16 

4,6U< 

TelTlt.  Florida 

•        . 

. 

. 

. 

14,401 

13,038 

18.679 

84,717 

Wiiconiin     - 

■ 

.        ■ 

.                        B 

■       . 

•        . 

4 

7 

11 

Jowa     - 
Total       - 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

6 

10 

l(i 

697,897 

893,041 

1,191,364 

1,438,064 
Indented  colou 

8/109,031 

1,846,408 

1,840,704 

8,487,113 

t  N 

A  ilara,  but " 

red  lerrants.'* 

We  borrow  fl-om  the  American  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
padia  (/  Geographg  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
slavery  in  the  U.  States :  — 

"  Slavery  has  been  alioiiahed  in  the  eastern  states,  and 

Srospectively  in  New  Yorlt,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
ersey,  and  has  never  been  permitted  In  the  nnrth.west- 
ern  staten.  Ily  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  all  perinns 
bora  within  tliat  state  since  1780 are  free,  hut  the  children 
nf  a  slave  are  subject  to  a  limited  servitude  to  her  owner. 
In  New  Jersey,  every  child  born  in  the  state  after  July 
4.  1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves 
between  that  and  other  states  was  prohibited  in  1798. 
The  revised  laws  of  New  York  declare  that  every  person 
born  in  that  state  is  free,  and  that  ail  persons  brought 
into  tlie  state,  except  for  a  iiinited  |>eriod,  become  free  ; 
and  no  person  can  sell  any  other  person  in  that  state. 
Provision  Is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other 
non-slaveholding  states  for  the  delivery  of  runaway 
slaves  from  the  other  states.  The  ordinance  for  the  go. 
vernment  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  River  Ohio 
passed  in  i7H7  prohililts  for  ever  the  introduction  of  sla. 
very  Into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  states  have 


already  been  formed  with  this  prohibition  incorporat(!d 
in  their  constitution.  The  introduction  of  slaves  from 
abroad  was  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Con- 

fress  into  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  the  same  year.  In 
808  the  importation  or  slaves  into  the  U.  States  was  for- 
bidden i  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  since  elnndfs- 
tinely  introduced  Into  the  country  has  been  very  sinnll. 
Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  states :  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  states 
S.  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  The  slaves  form  rather 
more  tlian  one  third  of  the  whole  pop.  in  the  statea  In 
whicii  the  institution  exists,  but  they  are  unequally  dis- 
tributed, although  the  white  pop.  generally  predominates. 
In  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  the  whites  are  to 
tiie  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  I ;  in  Mary- 
land, of  about  3  to  i ;  in  North  Carolina,  of  about  2  to  1 ; 
and  in  Virginia,  rather  less  ;  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  the  wiiites  arc  little  superior,  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the 
slaves.  liOiiisiana  and  other  states  have  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  states,  except  liy  an 
Immigrant  proprietor ;  but  there  li  on  active  traffic  In 
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■lares  carried  on  between  the  different  itates,  conilsting 
I'liiofly  In  their  exportation  from  the  worn-out  tracts  of 
niore  northern  and  eastern  to  the  new  cotton  lands  of 
the  southern  districts. 

"  In  (he  slave-holding  states  slaves  are  chattels  personal, 
except  In  Louisiana,  and,  with  certain  qualifications,  may 
be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  bequests  of  their  master. 
Slavery  is  hercdlturv,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother 
determines  that  of  the  child.  When  a  coloured  person 
claims  to  be  a  freeman,  the  burden  of  proof  Is  thrown 
upon  him,  his  colour  being,  d  priori,  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  slavery.  The  life  and  person  of  the  slave  are  pro. 
teeted  by  law  under  the  same  penalties  as  those  of  whites, 
but  the  master  or  overseer  may  punish  minor  offences  by 
Hogging  i  for  greater  offences,  the  slaves  are  tried  by 
justices  of  the  peace  and  from  two  to  five  freeholders. 
Tlio  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold 
any  property :  the  Instruction  of  slaves  is  prohibited  by 
l.iw,  but  they  often  receive  some  education  from  the 
members  of  the  famllv,  and  they  arc  generally  allowed  to 
attend  public  worship,  which  must  be  conducted  by  a 
white.  There  are  In  all  the  states  restraints  upon  manu- 
missiun,  as  a  pop.  of  free  blacks  is  felt  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  sul)ordlnation  of  the  slaves.  Although  some  of  the 
laws  relating  to  slaves  are  severe,  it  Is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare 
application.  There  are  various  laws  restraining  cruel 
uinilshments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  food  and 
clothing  for  the  slaves  ;  but  their  best  security  is  In  the 
force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  and  in  the  humanity 
and  interest  of  their  masters.  They  are  in  general  hu- 
manely and  even  kindly  treated,  well  fed,  and  lightly 
worked ;  they  are  commonly  allowed  a  little  patch  of 
ground  to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit ;  they  may  raise 
poultry  and  hogs,  which,  with  the  produce  of  their  farm, 
they  may  sell  to  the  family  or  elsewhere  at  their  option  j 
in  tills  way  they  often  acquire  a  little  property,  or  expend 
tlieir  earnings  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
tiieir  general  ease  in  this  country,  that  their  numbers 
h.ive  increased  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  that  many  of 
tlicni  live  to  a  great  age.  '  All  those,'  says  Paulding, 
•  who  have  visited  the  states  in  which  slavery  prevails, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impressions  of 
the  horrors  of  that  condition,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  uniform  hilarity  and  cheerfulness  which  prevail 
among  the  blacks.  liabouring  generally  in  large  num- 
bers together,  they  partake  of  the  influence  which  com- 
panionsliip  always  exercises  over  man,  the  most  social  of 
all  beings.  In  the  meadows  and  harvest  fields  they 
lighten  their  labours  by  songs,  the  measures  of  which 
accord  with  the  strokes  of  the  cradle  and  scythe ;  and  in 
whatever  employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  are 
always  joking,  quizzing,  or  bantering  each  other.  The 
chiluren  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained 
by  the  products  of  the  land  which  belongs  to  them  and 
tlieirs.  The  parents,  being  freed  from  all  anxiety  or  ex- 
ertion for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  oJ»pring, 
are  never  beset  by  the  gnawing  cares  of  the  free  white 
roan,  whose  whole  life  is  one  continued  effort  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  children.  The  aged  andinnrmare 
also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  imposed  on 
liim  by  law.' 

"  The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  have 
generally  several  days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, and  often  other  holydays.  The  usual  hours  of 
labour  are  from  sunrise  tn  sunset, — with  about  two  or 
three  hours'  intermission  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work  ;  they  fre- 
quently gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of  three  days  in  two, 
and  women  with  a  certain  number  of  children  are  allowed 
some  further  indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  they  generally 
receive  from  nine  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  corn  a  week, 
with  bacon  and  salt  Ash ;  Instead  of  the  corn,  a  bushel  of 
tweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  paddy  arc  given  by  way  of 
change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rico  is  the  principal 
article  of  food.  For  clothing  each  man  receives  six  or 
seven  yards  bf  woollen  cloth,  each  woman  five  or  six, 
and  the  children  in  proportion ;  a  new  blanket  Is  given 
tn.each  grown  person,  and  one  for  every  two  children, 
once  in  two  years,  and  In  winter  a  handkerchief  is  given 
to  the  women,  and  a  cap  to  the  men.  A  suit  of  cotton 
or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  summer.  On  every 
plantation  there  Is  a  nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a  chest 
of  metiiclnes.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  .nerely  a 
connection  subsisting  during  pleasure.  Their  amuse- 
ments arc  chiefly  music  and  iTancIng,  many  of  them  being 
able  to  play  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner." 

Hut  this  thouch  on  the  whole  n  pretty  fair 
statement,  certainly  sets  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  too  favourable  a  point  of  view.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  American  legislators  have  done  but  little 
for  the  protection  of  the  slave  against  the  tyranny 
and  caprice  of  his  muster;  ana  that  little  is  in  a 
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great  measure  defeated  by  the  prejudicei  of  the 
people,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  uaitiality  of 
the  law  throws  in  the  way  of  getting  evidence  suf- 
ficient for  the  legal  conviction  of  a  master  of 
whose  ffuilt  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  We 
do  not,  however,  suppose  that  acts  of  cruelty  and 
lU  treatment  are  more  common  in  the  U.  Sutea 
than  in  most  other  countries  where  slavery  ex- 
ists; but  it  is  idle  to  imagine,  where  there  is 
such  tremendous  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nothing  but  abject  submission  on  the  other,  that 
the  former  should  not  be  sometimes  abused. 

But  if  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  roasters 
be,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  nothing  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  their  treatment  by  the  law.  Whe- 
ther  it  be  that  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude 
ot  their  numbers  has  alarmed  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  most  numerous,  or 
that  they  are  resolved  that  slavery  shall  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards  without  any  relaxation,  cer- 
tain  it  is  that  the  legal  condition  of  the  slaves 
has,  in  most  of  the  slave-holding  states,  been 
latterly  altered  for  the  worse;  and  that  few  or  no 
measures  have  been  taken  either  for  their  moral 
or  religious  improvement.  In  1830,  the  legisla- 
ture ot  Louisiana  passed  certain  laws  in  re&tion 
to  slaves,  in  which,  among  other  things,  their 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  expressly 
forbidden ;  and  in  which  the  penalty  of  death,  or 
of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  life,  or,  at 
least,  for  three  years,  is  denounced  against  every 
one  who  shall  print,  publish,  or  distribute  any- 
thing "having  a  tendency"  to  create  insubordi- 
nation among  the  slaves,  or  who  shall  use  any 
language  in  any  public  discourse  from  the  bar, 
the  bench,  the  stage,  or  the  pulpit,  or  in  private, 
having  the  above-mentioned  tendency  I  {Stuart's 
America,  ii.  208. )  And  laws  of  an  equally  se- 
vere character  have  been  enacted  in  most  of  the 
other  slave-holding  states.  People  of  colour,  in- 
cluding all  who  have  any  taint,  how  slight  so- 
ever, of  African  blood,  are,  also,  almost  every 
where  treated  with  contempt,  and  are  deprived 
of  various  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  foresee,  as  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  conjecture,  how  this  state  of 
things  may  terminate.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  seeing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  black  population,  that  it  will  bu  extremely 
difiicult  to  maintain  the  existing  constitution  of 
society,  without  incurring  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  servile  wars  and  of  the  most  formidable 
outrages.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  pro- 
bable  consec|uences  of  maintaining  the  present 
order  of  things,  than  to  suggest  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  obviated.  This  is  a 
problem  that  has  puzzled,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  for  a  lengthened  period  to  puzzle, 
American  legislators  and  philosophers.  But, 
perhaps,  on  tne  whole,  the  best  and  safest  plan 
would  be  gradually  to  modify  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  blacks,  to  hinder  the  separation  of 
families,  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  moral 
and  religious  habits,  to  enable  them  to  accumu- 
late a  little  property,  and  to  train  them  up  for 
that  entire  or  modified  emancipation  which 
sooner  or  later  most  likely  awaits  them.  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  approach- 
ed with  extreme  caution.  And  though  we  do 
not  state  it  in  the  view  either  of  justifying 
the  existence  of  slavery  or  of  extenuating  the 
abuses  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  found  to  be  impossible  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  southern  states  on  the  same 
scale  and  with  the  same  vigour  that  it  is  now  con- 
ducted without  the  aid  of^slaves  of  one  kind  or 
other.     The  climate  is  too  hot  and  the  labour  too 
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severe  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken.  It  has,  we 
are  aware,  been  alleged,  over  and  over  a^in, 
that  slavery  has  retarded  the  progress  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  other  S.  sutes.  But  there  is 
really  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  allegation. 
New  York  and  the  middle  and  northern  states, 
that  have  so  rapidly  advanced  without  the  aid  of 
slaves,  arc  placed  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances.  They  are  to  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, &c.,  what  England  is  to  Jamaica. 
Branches  of  industry  suited  to  the  one  are  not 
suited  to  the  other ;  and  that  Held  Ipbour  which 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  carried  on  in  the  New 
England  states.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  oppressive  and  all  but  intolerablr  the 
states  lying  along  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  But, 
as  stated  above,  we  do  not  mention  this  in  vindi- 
cation of  slavery,  or  as  an  apology  for  the  cruel- 
ties of  slave-masters.  This  probable  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  should,  however,  be 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  would  fairly  estimate 
its  real  influence.  The  dangers  of  rebellion, 
anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  are  not  the  only  con- 
tingencies American  statesmen  have  to  guard 
against  in  dealing  with  the  blacks ;  they  must, 
.also,  keep  in  view  the  probable  influence  of  their 
'  acts  on  the  productive  energies  and  trade  of  the 
country ;  and  should  endeavour,  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  combine  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
latter  a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  humanity. 

The  rapid  increaie  of  population,  and  particularly  the 
continual  exteniion  of  the  white  settlers  uirther  W.  will, 
ere  Iihik.  go  far  to  extinguish  tlie  native  races.  The 
Hioux  Indians,  estimated  at  !<7.000  or  3H,()0(),  still  hold 
their  ground  W.  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  nearly  all  the 
region  from  that  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  are 
Inhabited  by  nations  more  or  less  connected  with  tliem  : 
Imt  of  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  tlie  country  B.  of 
the  Mississippi,  few  remnants  exist.  Of  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonqulns,  there  are  now  estimated  to  be  only  .  jout 
N  000  individuals  In  all,  chleHy  In  New  York,  and  the 
New  Kngland  States.  Further  S.  a  few  Cliorokocs, 
rhicksaws,  &c.  still  occupy  their  original  seats  ;  but  a 
war  of  extermination  has  been  latterly  carried  on  aguintt 
the  Indians  of  Florida,  provoked  in  a  grdst  measure  by 
their  hostility  to  tlie  whites  ;  and  it  Is  sUled,  Uiat,  "  from 
the  Tennessee  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  tl\e  Dvsmoines  to 
the  QuIph  of  Mexico,  scarcely  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  the  States. "  ( Kneyc.  i\f  Orog. ) 
The  Indians  who  remain  within  the  limits  uf  the  States 
urt  allowed  to  retain  their  own  guverninei'.t,  laws,  &c., 
but  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  them  either  to  be- 
come citisens  of  the  stales  In  which  they  reside,  or  to 
emigrate  to  the  Plal'«  country,  W.  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, where  lands  have  lieen  provided  tur  the  purimse ; 
and  where  they  are  supplied  hIIIi  uf(ricultiiral  Imple- 
ments, nnd  other  necessaries  of  civilised  life.  In  IKlii. 
about  ai,3()(l  Indians  liad  migrated  thither:  "nd  tin- 
number  remaining  within  the  States  at  the  same  iwriod 
was  •stimatad  nt  rather  more  than  IflO.INHl. 

l.amd  and  Agriculturt.  —  In  the  N.  Kales,  extensive 
landholders  are  not  common ;  and  where  they  exist,  a 
great  part  of  their  poisi'ssinns  is  unproductive.  Tlio 
■oil  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  Its  ownars,  who  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  the  tenants  of  Scotland,  and  often  per- 
form a  great  portion  of  the  manual  lalmiir  of  the  farm. 
Bui  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  liave  been  long 
nttled,  the  farmers  are  opulent,  and  hire  a  noml  deal  of 
labour;  and  in  th>i  more  recently  settled  tracts  they  do 


not  lalmiir  hard  after  the  Hfst  ,1  or  A  years  from  tlieir  set- 
tlement. (SkirrejTtTdur  in  N.Amfriea,^.  MO.)  In  the 
H.,ettates  are  larger  ;  aiidin  tlie  rice  iilantalinns  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  single  Held  sometimes  coniprlscs  3iai  or  4(10  acres  I 
(FUml.)  The  price  of  laiul  is  very  vnrinlile:  near  I'hila- 
lielphla  land  ol  Hue  qiialllv  and  in  high  coiwlltlon  may  bu 
had  at  lynm  lUU  to  ISO  dollars  an  acre  ;  but  tliero  protluce 
uf  all  kinds  fetches  a  high  price ;  and  the  straw  of  h 
wheal  crop  has  been  sold  at  30  dollars  per  acre.  In  some 
|Nirls  of  New  York,  as  near  ('iiiiandoigua,  il5  doll,  an 
acre  Is  asked  for  Hne  cleared  land  ;  but  in  oilier  |iarls  of 
lb*  same  stale  land  Is  sometimes  sold  liy  aiirtiim  at  It 
doll. ;  And  Mr,  Shirralf  M(tende<l  a  sale  In  New  York  a! 
which  tA,0OQ acres  In  the  ci>.  St.  I.nwreiico  were  knocked 
down  In  one  lot  at  U.  I(rf.  sierllng  per  acte  I  IShirrrJf', 

II.  Sitf.)  Almost  every  niriner  in  the  I'.,  states  who 
las  a  family,  or  Is  In  straitened  clrcum>t»nces,  is  willing 
to  sell  his  land,  and  move  io  the  W.  slates,  where  ha  can 


olitain  soil  of  an  equal  or  better  quality,  and  In  a  tan 
climate,  usually  at  one  twentieth  part  of  the  price,  in 
Michigan,  Ac.,  though  the  prairie  lands  sometnnes  fetch 
from  S  to  6  dolls,  an  acre,  Ine  government  upset  price  is 
only  I|doll. ;  and  the  rich  land  In  Illinois,  and  elsewhere 
in  tl-  Union,  Is  often  to  be  had  at  the  same  low  rate 
The  7rms  of  rert,  at  least  in  the  N.,  are  almost  equallv 
Tarlahle.  Near  towns,  and  in  thickly  peopled  districts  • 
small  rent  Is  paid  In  money,  and  a  lease  of  several  yeaVi 
taken.  In  remote  situations,  land  Is  cemmonly  let  in 
shares  fVom  year  to  year.  If  the  owner  of  the  soil  fumiih 
seed  and  labouring  animals,  he  gets  two  thirds  of  tlie 
produce  ;  ii'  the  tenant  supply  animals  and  seed,  the  land. 
owner  get,-,  one  third.  But  terms  may  vary  according  to 
situation,  soil,  and  crop."  {Skirri^t  N.  America 
passim.)  ' 

The  quantity  of  land  unoccupied  within  the  U.  Statei 
and  territories  was,  in  183.%  estimated  at  220  millions  or 
acres ;  besides  that  In  the  subject  Indian  territory  to  the 
W.,  which,  in  fact,  is  m  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  bc 
vemment  of  the  U.  States  as  the  unoccupied  lands  to  the 
E.,of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  is  supposed  to  com- 

arise  above  7&0  millions  of  acres.  From  1833  to  isiu 
],842,80R  acros  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Statei 
were  sold  by  the  central  government  at  prices  which 
realised  to  the  treasury  72.269,7M>  dolls.  (Set  pan.) 
But  the  extent  uf  cleared  land  Is  still  quite  inconti. 
derable,  us  compared  with  the  whole  surface.  It  || 
principally  in  the  country  E.  of  the  Alleghanies,  where 
all  the  land  worth  occupying  belongs  to  private  inili. 
viduals.  But  even  of  this,  a  great  part  Is  covered  with 
forest ;  and  In  all  situations  near  a  village,  or  wlierc  there 
Is  ready  access  to  water-carrLige,  forest  land  Is  mare  va. 
Iiiabie  than  tliat  which  has  lieen  cleared,  fuel,  In  manr 
places,  having  latterly  become  dear.  Kxcept  on  the  baiiki 
of  the  rivers,  the  soil  K.  of  the  mountains  is  generally  i,. 
Inferior,  that  much  of  the  land  covered  with  wood  it  not 
worth  cultivating ;  and  shotdd  the  trees  be  cut  down,  It  It 
likely  to  remain  In  pasturage,  or  be  preserved  as  a  fureit 
fur  the  production  of  new  trees.  The  price  of  farms,  how- 
ever, varies  from  bl.  to  30/.  an  acre,  according  to  the  qiu- 
lily  of  soil,  uuildings,  and  situation.  Tills  pan  uf  the  Stiuri 
has  a  comparatively  abundant  supply  of  labour,  and  a 
ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce.  Markrt-KHrdeniiif; 
and  dairy  husbandry  arc  here  the  most  profitable  bruiichei 
of  induttrr. 
The  toil  W.  of  the  Alleghanies  Is  generally  much  lu. 

fierior  to  that  on  their  K.  side  ;  and  large  tracts  produce, 
or  a  while  at  least,  Indian  com  and  w-heal  without  ma- 
nure. Almoiit  nil  the  land  in  tlie  K,  part  of  this  region 
belongs  to  private  individuals,  though  a  large  pro|iortioii 
be  stin  covered  with  forest  trees.  On  the  W.  tide  of  the 
Mississippi  the  greater  part  of  the  country  la  piililic  pro. 
|)erty ;  hut  in  either  case  great  quantities  of  land  are 
always  in  the  market.  Lalxiur  can  generally  be  had, 
except  III  the  extreme  W.  Farm  produce  Is  in  cnntUnt 
demand,  und  prices  are  regulated  by  the  markeli  of 
New  Dricans,  to  wlilch  it  is  sent  down  by  tlie  Mistit«lp|ii ; 
these  being  in  part  governed  by  the  prices  on  the  \i. 
coast,  and  in  part  by  tliose  in  the  llavannah  and  other 
great  W.  Indian  ports.  Manures  are  keldom  usihI  oxii'iit 
near  the  larger  towns.  The  price  of  farina  of  uii  F(|ua| 
(|nalily  of  sull  vary  according  to  their  dintance  from  the 
means  of  transport,  from  a  dollar  to  12/.  the  acre.  The 
nioiiuy  wages  of  labour  may  be  stated  to  lie  nearly  the 
tame  from  the  K.  to  the  extreme  W.,  any  dilfercmi' 
being  towards  a  rite  in  the  W.  But  land  is  Ihercio 
cheap,  that  every  iirudent  labourer  Is  able  to  purihitca 
farm  fur  himself  In  a  year  or  two,  ami  it  is  only  the  liii. 
prudent  who  continuu  laliourers.    ( .VA  rrr/?,'  Il'.in— 3'.w.| 

.Speaking  generally,  agrlcullure  is  little  known  m  ,i 
science  in  any  part  of  America,  and  but  imiierlvclly  under- 
stood at  an  art )  and  it  could  not  rationally  be  ex|>e<lcil 
that  It  should  Iw  otherwise.  In  all  those  countrlei  in 
which,  as  In  the  greater  part  of  America,  porlloni  uf 
fertile  and  '■noccupied  land  may  bu  obtained  for  htlli' 
mure  than  a  nominal  price,  lh>t  Invariable  prwiue  it, 
alter  clearing  and  lirealiing  up  a  piece  of  laud,  to  mibjiil 
It  to  a  course  of  rimtliiiiout  c.-uppliig  ;  and  when  it  li 
exhausted,  to  reniKl  to  tome  other  tract  of  new  gronnil, 
leaving  tliat  which  lias  lieeii  uliandoin-d  to  re.over  itiell 
by  the  aid  of  tlie  et<  n%rilicalrix  naliira-l     But  In  thmi' 

fiarts  of  llie  F.attern  or  Atlantic  states  that  have  birii 
oiig  settled,  and  are  fully  occupied,  tills  tcouridnn  tytli'in 
can  no  longer  Ix-advaiitugroutly  rolliiwetli  aiiuthere, 'oii. 
tequi-nlly,  a  better  syileni  of  ajjrii  ulture  hat  lieen  IntM- 
iliicetl ;  and  the  riitallnii  of  thi  crops,  and  the  inaniirtiiH uf 
the  land  are  generally  practlted,  soinrtlines  with  more aiiil 
tnmelimrs  with  lest  rare  and  success.  Still,  lioweter,  it  ii 
certain  that  even  hi  the  liesi  fanned  districts  aiirlinlliirci 
here  it  very  backward  |  and  in  the  W.,  and  oilier  ne»l) 
lettleil  dislrictn.  It  Is  conducted  on  the  scourglnn  nnihu. 
lalory  principle  jireviniiily  niilice<l.  In  the  nelKhlHiiir. 
hood  of  New  \ork,  clover. Ilelrts,  when  the  |!r««i  li 
wiirn  out,  are  ploughed  un<l  sown  witli  Inilimi  imiii, 
not  niHiiiired :  tliey  grow  potatoes  with  miiiinre  In  the 
second  year  ;  fuliuwe<l,  if  early,  by  buck-wheat :  lu  Hit 
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third  rew  Iwrley  >  >°d  i°  *^*  *'*■  ■>■>**•  accompanied 
with  icrasi-ieeds.  Potatoei  are  grown  in  drills,  as  in 
RritAin  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  were 
raiswl  in  the  Union,  In  1840,  108,298,060  bushels  pota- 
toes  Near  Philadelphia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Stuart  says  that,  in  appearance  at  least, 
the  farms  abd  buildings  are  like  those  seen  in  England 
and  Scotland,  except  that  thorn  hedges  and  other  fences 
are  often  wanting.  According  to  the  oiBcial  returns  the 
total  produce  of  wheat  in  the  Union,  in  IH40,  amounted 
to  only  84,832,272  bush.,  or  10,604,084  quarters. 

Malte  Is  the  great  sUple  of  American  husbandry,  and 
it  arows  on  soil,  not  particularly  rich,  as  respects  other 
nrmiucts  for  a  succession  of  years  without  manure.  In  all 
the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  an  indigenous  plant.  It 
has  been  justly  called  the  "  meal,  meadow,  and  manure" 
of  the  farm,  as  It  Ii  used  for  both  human  food  and  the 
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supply  of  the  farm  atoci  In  winter ;  and  ftimlshes  more 
nourishment  for  man  and  beast  on  a  given  space,  and  with 
less  labour,  than  any  other  bread-corn.  But  it  Is  not 
successfully  cultivated  beyond  lat.43°  N., where  it  begina 
to  be  superseded  by  the  grains  of  Europe.  The  total 
produce  of  maise  in  the  Union,  in  1840,  was  estimated 
by  the  marshals,  under  tlie  census,  at  977,581,875  bush. 
Tenessee  is  the  principal  malie-growing  state;  and  nest 
to  it  are  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indhma,  Illhiois,&c. 

The  surfttce  of  the  New  England  States  Is  often  hilly, 
and  the  soil  rocky,  or  of  the  most  inferior  kind  of  sand. 
The  principal  crops  here  are  oats  for  horses,  &c.,  and 
rve  for  distillation ;  and  perhaps  the  corn  produce  of 
these  states  barely  supports  their  inhabs.  Boston,  the 
largest  corn  and  flour  importing  port  In  the  Union,  re- 
ceives nearly  all  her  supplies  of  these  articlei  from  the 
S.  states.    We  su^pin 


An  Official  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  principal  Conv  Crops  raised  lu.the  greater  number  of  the  States, 
in  1840,  as  ascertained  by  the  Marshals  appointed  to  take  the  Sixth  Census. 
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The  lelucmfttioi  North  Carolina,  Kmtuc'.j,  Michigan,  Florida,  agd  Wlwrontln,  not  Included. 


We  also  subjoin  an  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Wheat 
and  Wheat-flour  from  the  United  States  In  each  Year, 
from  IHIO  to  1840,  both  inelmlve,  with  the  prices  of 
wheat  per  barrel  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  annual  ship- 
ments of  flour  for  England. 
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The  entire  product  of  th«  corn  crop*  Iu  the  Union, 
IMO,  was  .. 
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lliiiheliulne  •  ■  •  I8,e44,5«7 

Bu-heli  of  liurk-wheat  •  ■  7,191,743 

UudMU  of  Indian  corn  •  •  377,.531,87A 

ToUlbuihiUofgnU»  •  •  bU,414,Mt' 


Tobacco  Is  grown  from  lat.  1B°  t>r  40°  throughout  all 
the  8.,  and  in  a  part  of  the  W.  states  i  it  is  the  staple 
product  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  more  is  raiseil 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  tobacco  of  the 
U.  States  Is  of  very  superior  oiialityi  but  It  Is  a  crop 
which  scourges  the  land,  and  tne  mlioiir  attending  It* 
cultivation  Is  very  severe.  (S<"e  Vir^.iNiA.) 

Cotton  and  rice  are  the  great  s'uplet  of  the  S.  part  of 
the  Union  :  the  foriner  has  oveu  siinplaiited  the  culture 
of  tobacco  In  loino  of  the  cos.  of  Virginia. 

A  llttlu  cotton  bad  bet^n  raised  for  domestic  use,  lo  the 
Southern  stntoa,  previously  to  the  revolutinnarT  war, 
but  Its  produce  was  quite  Inconsiderable.  In  1761  It 
began,  tor  the  first  time,  to  be  exported  :  the  trifling 
quantity  of  IH<|,,1I6  Ihs.  having  been  shiiiped  In  the  course 
of  that  year,  and  i;iM,:rjM  Iba.  In  I7'.I2.  Surh  was  the  late 
and  feeble  beginning  iil'  the  Ameiieaii  cotton  trade  I 
And  we  are  warraiitetl  In  saving  that  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  history  nf  Industry  to  compare  with  Its  subseouent 
progress  ami  exti-nsion,  unless  it  be  the  growth  of  the 
maimfarture  In  this  country. 

American  cotton,  the  produoe  of  the  OoiippHtm  ktr- 
hacfum,  is  of  two  kinds,  generally  known  by  the  names 
olnrri  iW(i»d  ami  ufilnnd.  The  former  grows  along  the 
low  snady  Islands  olT  the  shores  of  Carolina,  (ieorgla,  Ac. 
It  is  hnik  In  the  staple,  has  an  even  allkv  texture,  a  yeU 
Inwlah  tinge.  Is  easily  separated  from  the  s<>ed,  and  Ii 
deciiliilly  superior  tn  every  «>lher  destrliitlon  of  cotton 
hitherto  brought  to  market.  UnliU'kily,  however,  it  can 
be  raised  only  in  rerUIn  sllualions  i  so  that  Its  quantity 
is  limited,  and  has  nut,  In  f^ct,  been  at  all  Increased 
slocn  iww.  At  preaent  »7  or  BH  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
produce<l  in  the  United  Ntate)  consists  of  what  Is  deno< 
minati-il  uiiland,  from  Its  IwIng  grown  on  Ihe  compa- 
ralivcly  high  grniind  at  a  diaianre  from  Ihe  coast. 
Though  of  varying  qunlllles.  II  Is  all  short-stapled  )  and 
Its  separation  Iroin  the  seed  ami  (hmI,  if  alleinpled  by  Ihe 
hand.  Is  so  very  dlflleiill,  that  Ihe  cotton  Is  hardlv  worth 
In  the  trouble  and  expense.  This,  however,  was  ihe  onljr 
way  In  which  It  could  be  made  available  for  hpme  use, 
3  1 
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or  exportation,  in  1791 ;  and  liad  any  one  tlien  ventuA  ^'Ua?j}|j?ian  to  lieep  up  tlieir  liie'by  a  care  and  nourish- 
to  predict  tliat  10,000,000  Ibt.  of  upland  cotton  would    ment  l' 'at  would  cost  him  mucli  labour."  {NoU$oh  Fir- 


.    predict  .     . 

ever  be  exported,  lie  would  have  been  loolied  upon  ai  a 
vitionary.  But  the  genlua  and  Uient  of  Mr.  Kli  Whitney 
did  for  the  cotton  piantera  of  the  United  Sutei  what 
Arkwright  did  for  the  manufacturers  of  England,  lie 
InTented  a  machine  by  which  the  cotton  wool  ii  lepa* 
rated  from  the  pod,  and  cleaned  with  the  greateit 
eaie  and  expedition ;  and  In  thi>  way  may  be  laid  to 
have  doubled  the  wealth  and  induatry  of  hli  country- 
men. (Pilkm'i  Stalutict  qf  the  United  Statet,  p.  109, 
ed.,  183S.)  Mr.  Whitney'n  invention  came  into  ope. 
ration  in  1793 ;  and.  In  1794,  1,0)1,760  Ibi.,  and  in  1795, 
5,376,300  Ibi.  of  cotton  were  exported  t  The  effect  of 
the  machine  hai  been,  lilie  that  of  Arkwright'i,  all  but 
miracuioui.  The  export!  of  cotton  from  America, 
during  the  year  ending  SOth  of  Sept.,  1840,  reached 
the  enormoui  amount  of  743,041,061  lbs. ;  worth,  when 
ihipped,  63,870,307  doiiari  I  And  it  i>  not  going  too  far 
to  uy  that,  had  not  Whitney's,  or  some  equivalent 
maehiiie  been  invented,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  exports,  during  the  above  year,  would  have  exceeded 
4S,000,000  lbs.,  if  so  much,  so  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  700,000,000  lbs.,  with  the  greater  part  of  that  retained 
for  home  consumption,  may  l)e  ascribed  to  Mr.Whitney's 
machine,  as  to  its  real  source  and  origin.  The  total 
crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  at  this  moment 
(1842)  be  estimated  at  about  1.200,000,000  lbs.  It  is  ge- 
nerally exported  in  bales,  flnnly  packed,  and  containing 
each  about  330  ibi.  The  quantity  of  cotton  produced 
per  acre  varies,  according  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
£Hcye.  qf  Geog.,  on  gomi  lands,  fVom  2M)  to  300  lbs.,  and 
on  Inferior  lands  from  \ih  to  lAO  lbs. 

Rice  is  produced  chiefly  in  S.  Carolina.  It  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  States  in  1694  flrom  Madagascar,  and  has 
since  succeeded  so  well,  that,  besides  supplying  the  home 
consumption,  from  100,000  to  140,000  tierces,  worth  from 
il  to  2|  million  dollars,  are  exported  yearly.  "  llie  uiual 
time  of  planting  rice  is  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  20lh 
of  May,  and  the  harvest  t>eKins  about  Sept  1.  No  grain 
yields  more  alninviantly.  i  rom  40  to  70  bushels  an  acre 
IS  an  ordinary  crop ;  but  80  and  90  bushels  are  often 
produced  on  strong  lands,  having  the  advantage  of  Iwing 
overflowed  tiy  a  river  or  reservoir.  The  water  is  not  let 
in  upon  the  ileld  till  after  the  second  hoeing,  and  is  kept 
on  frequently  fur  .W  days."  {Stuart,  il.  89.)  The  sugar 
cane  grows  In  low  and  warm  situations  as  high  as  lat. 
aS'^but  the  climate  does  not  suit  it  well  N.of3l'>.  30'. 
In  I.uuiaiana,  however,  It  is  cultivated  with  success,  and 
in  1840,  about  I.Vt,U00,nO()lbs.  sugar,  with  a  proportional 
quantity  of  molasses  were  raised  In  that  state.  Several  va- 
rieties of  thecane,  as  the  African,  Otaheitu.W.  Indian,  and 
Ribband,  are  grown.  The  last  Is  the  most  proliflc  of  Juice, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  an  acre  of  ground,  pro|>erly 
managed,  wliryleld  a  hltd.  of  sugar,  (ii.  I'M.)  In  thi>  N. 
part  of  the  Union,  as  In  Canada,  maple  sugar,  a  saccha- 
rine matter  derived  IVom  maple  trees,  either  growing 
wild  or  cultivated  fur  the  purpose,  is  extensively  collected. 
"  The  trees  are  tapped  two  or  three  inches  Into  th>i  wood 
to  obtain  the  sap,  from  which  the  sugar  Is  extracted,  some 
time  In  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  lioles 
■re  made  In  a  sliiniing  direction,  in  which  sprouts  of  alder 
or  sumach  are  placed  i  but  they  are  plugged  up  as  soon 
as  till'  sap  Is  drawn.  The  tree  does  not  bfcnme  Impove- 
riahrd  by  reiiealed  tappings.  There  are  Instances  on  the 
liuilson,  where  the  priicrBS  lias  lieen  continued  for  AO 
years."  ( .S7u(ii'>,  i.  74,  7A. ) 

Indigo  was  formerly  raised  In  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
but  its  (Milliire  has  been  anperse<ii><i  liy  that  of  rotlnn. 
Some  good  wine  has  Ix-vn  prodnred  In  llie  siime  states  ; 
■mi  the  vine  and  niiillierry  tree  are  I'ominoii  In  many 
parts  nf  the  Union,  without,  however,  having  yet  become 
olijei'ts  of  much  attention.  Fruits  of  inont  temperate  and 
tropical  rlhnateii,  and  Kuro|>eHn  vegetables,  thrive  well. 
The  apples  grown  In  the  vlchilly  of  New  York  are  ilo- 
ddedly  the  lM>>t  viirlety  of  the  frnil  that  Is  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  Hemp,  Hax,  hops,  Ac,  are  frequent  crops  In 
the  N.  anil  V\'  tlateii. 

Mr.  Sliirreff  ipcaks  disiiaragingly  nf  the  rattle  and 
sheep  of  the  Ranlern  slates.  Near  New  York,  he  says, 
the  cattle  graiing  on  the  scanty  hertmge  appeared  mere 
starvellngi,  and  iinaller  than  some  nf  the  highland 
oaltle  of  Sriitlanii.  The  sheep  were  even  more  nilse- 
rabla-lookltig  than  the  cattle ;  pigs  rorrespondetl ;  and 
the  horse  alone  fiirme)!  an  i-xieptlon  to  the  general 
wri-ti'heilness,  lonin  line  animals  nl  this  s|nh-Ii-s  lieing 
met  with.  Till  same  np|>eare<i  t<ihiin  tolie  llieriise  In  the 
New  Kngland  Stales,  sometimes  even  on  su|icrlor  farms, 
■nd  with  rattle  originally  of  a  giMal  breed.  This  Infe- 
riority of  the  eattlii  In  the  Kaitern  stales  has,  however, 
been  sallsfartorlly  explained  liy  Mr.  JelltTion  :  "  In  a 
thlnlr-|ieopled  country,  the  s|Hinlaneoni  priKliietlnns  of 
the  forests  and  waste  flclils  are  sulllilenl  to  support 
Indllfrreiitly  the  ilnmeallc  animals  of  the  fanner,  with 
very  little  aid  frimi  him.  In  the  severest  and  scarcest 
ieasnn.  He,  Iherefore,  finds  It  mora  convenient  lu  re- 
ceive them  from  the  hands  of  ntlur*  in  that  Indiftiranl 


ginia,  p.90.)  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  the  lean 
■nd  wretched  condition  of  the  cattle  in  most  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  states ;  but  wherever  the  pastures  are  of 
especial  excellence  the  cattle  are  comparatively  good: 
and,  luckily,  fine  grass  lands  are  not  unfrequent  eveii 
in  the  old  settled  states.  Mr.  Shlrreif  says  of  the 
Genessee  flats  in  the  state  of  New  York, "  Perhaps  no 
gentleman's  park  in  Britain  equal*  them  in  fertility  and 
beauty.  They  dlflbr  from  the  rest  of  the  surCace  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  having  been  cleared  by  nature ; 
and  are  chiefly  in  grass,  affording  the  richest  pasturage  I 
ever  saw,  with  the  exception  of  some  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston  In  Lincolnshire."  {Tour,  p.  84.) 
But  the  great  cattle-breeding  states  are  In  the  W. ;  and 
herds  of  some  thousands  are  brought  up  firom  Kentucky, 
Ac,  for  sale  at  New  York.  They  near  some  resemlilance 
to  the  Hereford  cattle,  and  when  4  or  ft  years  old  are  esti- 
mated to  weigh  at  an  average  80  stone.  {Ibidp.  32.)  Un 
the  Improved  farms,  the  sheep  are  mostly  crosses  of  the 
Saxon  and  Merino  i  for,  though  the  Leicester  and  Cots, 
wold  breeds  are  reared,  the  former,  particularly  if  pure, 
is  not  found  to  answer.  In  1840  the  U.  States  are  said 
to  have  possessed  19,311,374  sheep,  producing  3.'),802,IU 
lbs.  of  wool.  Illinois  appears  to  be  the  state  best 
adapted  for  sheep,  as  it  Is  for  most  other  species  of 
husbandry ;  and  so  much  of  its  surface  remaina  to  be 
diapoaed  of,  that,  eatlmating  the  fleece  of  a  Merino  aheep 
at  3  lbs.,  and  its  price  at  60  cents  the  lb.,  the  wool  of  one 
sheep  in  a  year  will  nearly  purchase  U  acre  of  land! 
Wool  can  be  transported  from  Illinois  to  the  B.  states  for 
3or4  cents  per  lb.  {Skirrtff,  p.  4&7.) 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  live  stock  of  the 
Union,  In  1840,  were:— 


Hones  Slid  mulas 

Neat  calUs 

Sheep 

8wln* 

Valu'.<ifPoiiltr]r 


-  UiM.fiiig 

•  lt,u;i,.sx6 

•  I9,.1l  1,374 

•  S«,3ai,«!l.5 

-  »,344,4IOdalh. 


The  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  agricultural  pop, 
is  very  different  in  dISterent  parts  ofthis  extensive  region. 
The  N.IC.  states,  the  oldest  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  Great  Britain.  "  The 
villages  of  New  England  are  uniformly  clean,  airy,  and 
-neat,  with  spacious  openings  near  the  centre,  in  which 
churches  form  the  moat  prominent  feature.  The  homes 
are,  in  some  Instances,  built  nf  brick,  but  more  freqni'ntly 
of  wood,  painted  white,  and  with  green  Venetian  bilndi 
opening  to  the  outside.  Both  churches  and  dwelling- 
houses  seem  to  be  painted  annually ;  at  least  they  are 
never  seen  In  the  slighttst  degree  dingy  coloured.  The 
houses  of  every  sisc  and  fabric  have  a  light  appearance 
from  the  nurolier  of  windows  they  contain.  1'hey  scidiim 
Indicate  either  extensive  wealth  or  poverty  In  the  in- 
mates, and  the  villages  WK.it  only  the  Judicious  aid  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  to  render  them  beautiful."  {Sliirrt:ff, 
p.  A2.)  Landscape  gardening,  and  similar  nrnamviileil 
work,  is,  however,  very  backward  In  Amerirn. 

In  the  newly  settled  stales  of  the  \V.,  the  farmer 
roust  dls|iense  with  much  of  the  civilisation  of  the  E., 
and  live  In  his  log  house  with  a  few  necessary  articles 
of  furniture,  in  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  inannpr. 
But  If  his  style  of  life  t>e  less  comfortable,  he  reaps  the 
benelit  of  his  privations  In  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth.  "  The  settler  of  Illinois  piiices  his  house  on  the 
forest  or  on  the  iipe.i  flcid  as  fiiiicy  may  dirtate.  The 
prairie  furnishes  summer  and  winter  fiMMl  for  any  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  ixinllrv  and  pigs  shirt  Tor 
themselves  until  the  crops  ripen.  With  'he  prellmlnsry 
of  fencing,  the  plough  enters  the  virgin  soil,  which,  in  a 
few  months  aflerwHrils,  yields  a  most  abundant  crop  uf 
Indian  corn,  and.  on  its  removal,  every  agricultural  ope- 
ration inav  be  executed  with  faclllly.  I'aitiiral,  iiTnl)ie. 
or  mixeii  liiislmndry.  iniiy  be  at  once  ailoiitiKl,  nml  pro. 
diico  of  all  kinds  obtained  in  prolusion,'  {SkirrrJ,«, 
4ft9.) 

Tne  agricultural  labourers  of  the  U.  States  are  well 
fed,  and  generally  efllrlent.  Mr.  Shirreff  stales,  that,  nrsr 
Philadelphia,  a rraiidler  or  mower  boardlngwlth  anothrr 
lalMiiirer,  and  paying  45  cents  a  day,  wniilil  breakfatt  st 
7  o'clock  on  wlii-nl  or  rye  bread,  tlsn,  cheese,  butler,  and 
roffie)  lunch  at  10  on  cold  meat,  piiklrd  pork,  chectr, 
butter,  pickles,  bread  anil  ciiffre  ;  dine  at  12  on  evrrr 
thing  gomi  and  siilistHiitial ;  at  ^  lake  roff,.,.,  with  hrrail. 
butler,  Iriilt,  and  fruit  iile  ;  and  m-caslonaily  have  siip|irr 
at  7,  though  this  meal  Is  considered  so|M<rlluims.  (I*  Vi ) 
(ienerally,  however,  the  inlxiurers  do  not  fare  qiiilr  lo 
well,  itie  hours  «f  lalmiir  are  usually  from  sunrise  lo 
sansel.  Near  New  York  farm  lalmurers  gel  (yoni  KMo 
12  dollars  a  ineiitb,  with  bed  and  laiard,  liiriuding  wash. 
Ing  I  spademen  get  71k  cents  a  day,  wllhmit  lioard,  nil  Ihf 
year  round.  Near  I'hilailelphia,  wages  are  about  thK 
same.  In  Michigan,  wliare  lalMiiir  is  scarce,  a  |i>"Hi 
farm  kflp  nliulns  120,  and  an  Indlflerent  one  KSldid. 
lars  a  year,  with  bed  and  iMiard  i  and  ■  female  help  rr- 
celvos,  In  private  families,  one  dollar  •  week.    An  or- 
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dinary  farm  labourer  in  Illinois  gets  the  value  of  80 
acres  of  land  a  year :  In  Britain,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  board  of  the  laliourer,  he  does  not  get 
l.lOth  of  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  land  j  so  that 
when  wages  are  compared  with  land,  the  farm  labourer 
of  illlnois  is  about  800  times  better  rewarded  than  In 
Britain  I  (Skirrrff-)  This,  however,  does  not  show 
that  labour  Is  better  paid  in  America  than  In  England  ; 
but  that  there  land  is  veiv  cheap,  and  here  very  dear. 
As  respects  clothing  and  lodgingi  the  English  labourer 
is  better  off  than  the  American.  For  further  particulars 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  several  States 
in  this  work.] 

Manvfacluring  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
though,  of  course,  very  considerable,  is  carried 
on  under  several  disadvantages  incident  to  their 
situation.     The  fact  is  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  America  is  placed,  agri- 
culture is  necessarily  the  most    advantageous 
employment  in  which  her  population  can  en- 
gage ;  and  it  is  a  short-sighted,  false,  policy  to 
endeavour,  by  dint  of  custom-house  regulations, 
tu  force   up'  a  manufacturing  interest.      The 
boundless  extent  of  her  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land  gives  her  extraordinary  advantiiges  as  com- 
pared with  almost  every  other  people  in  respect 
of  agriculture ;  but  she  has  no  such  advantage  as 
regards  manufactures ;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that, 
ume.ss  the  worlc-people  engaged  in  manufactures 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union  realised  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  capitalists  the  same  rate 
of  profits  that  is  realistfd  by  the  workmen  and 
capitalists  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  would 
either  never  engage  in  the  former,  or  speedily 
abandon  it  for  the  latter.     Hence  the  futility  of 
all  attempts  to  establish  the  finer  branches  of 
manufacture  in   America,    without   burdening 
similar  article;  when  imported  from  abroad  with 
heavy  duties.  The  coarser  description  of  articles, 
or  those  which  are  bulky  and  heavy,  and  in 
which  the  value  of  the  raw  material  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  workmanship  must,  of  course,  in 
America  as  elsewhere,  be  always  produced  at 
home.     But  the  finer  description  of  goods,  or 
those  of  which  the  value  or  price  is  principally 
made  up  of  wages  and  profits,  would,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Congress,  be  wholly  imported 
from  countries  in  which  wages  and  profits  are 
'    comparatively  low.     And  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  every  attempt  to  limit  or  hinder  such  im- 
portation is  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
every  sound  principle.     If  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactures  now  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  cannot  exist  without  a  duty  of  125  or  35 
percent,  being  laid  on  foreign  cottons  and  wool- 
IcnH,  it  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  siidi  manu- 
factures obliges  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  to  pay  from  25  tu  .'15  per  cent,  additional 
price  for  every  yard  of  their  jiroduce  that  he  hos 
occasion  to  use  I    And  even  this  is  not  all ;    for 
the  prohibition  withdraws  n  large  portion  of  the 
jHihlic  capital  and  industry  from  cmploynieiils 
ill  which  .\inerica  has  an  advantage  to  make 
them  lie  vested  in  eniplovinents  in  which  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  ol  others ! 

The  cuininerciul  policy  of  America  is,  in  truth, 
hut  little  creditable  to  her  people  and  legisliiture. 
The  prohibitions  that  have  so  long  fettered  the 
rmplovnient  of  industry,  and  the  growth  of  com- 
merce in  Kumpe,  grew  up  in  a  couiparatively 
dark  and  unenlighteneil  iigc,  and  have  for  many 
years  been  progressively  creclinliig.  Uut  Aine- 
ricii  has  been  fiKilish  enough  to  adopt  the  pro- 
hlhitory  and  forcing  system  after  its /Wo  r/c  »■ 
chsriicter  had  been  fully  denitmstrated.  '  iShe  has 
■ml  acted  in  Igiionince,' but  in  contempt  of  welU 
rMnlillshed  principles  and  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive experience ;  nnd  has  consivpiently  in- 
volved herself  in  difllculties  and  losses  of  which 
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it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent  nor  to  foreiee 
the  termination. 

No  doubt  America  will  gradually  become 
more  and  more  suitable  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  and  her  command  of  water-power  and 
of  coal,  and  her  facilities  for  internal  transport 
and  navigation,  are  circumstances  eminently 
favourable  to  manufactures.  Still,  however,  ft 
is  certain  that  her  natural  progress  to  manu- 
facturing eminence  cannot  be  hastened  but 
must,  in  fact,  be  retarded  by  the  policy  on  which 
she  has  embarked.  When  population  has  be- 
come dense  in  America,  and  her  unoccupied 
land  has  been  generally  appropriated,  she  will 
necessarily  undertake,  and  will  no  doubt  suc- 
cessfully carry  on,  such  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry  as  are  suitable  to  her  peculiar 
capabilities;  but  this  natural  development  of 
her  maturer  growth  must  be  waited  for;  and 
though  it  may  be  delayed  cannot  lie  forwarded  by 
interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  industry. 

Pitkin  estimated  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  U.  States  in  1835,  at  from  825,000,000  to  8IM,000,00O 
dollars.  The  flrst  cotton-mill  was  established  at  Provi- 
dence, In  1790,  but  power-looms  were  not  Introduced 
till  1815.  A  convention  held  at  Harrlsburg  In  isau  put 
forth  the  following  statement  respecting  the  cotton 
nrianufacture  of  America  in  1831.  But*  as  this  ■«nvra- 
tlon  was  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  additional  support  and  encouragement  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  Union,  the  fair  presumption  Is  that 
it  will  rather  have  exaggerated  its  importance  and  value. 

St\temknt,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Manufacturing 
Kstabllshments,  the  Canlul  employed,  and  the  Raw 
Cotton  wrought  up,  In  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the 
SUtes  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  Mahie,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Afasaacliusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
in  1831,  with  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  In  the 
same,  and  other  Particulars. 


Capital  ■  •  •      dolts. 

Nuir.tier  of  mills 

Number  of  iplndlcs         ... 

NumlicT  of  rooms 

Vam  sold  .  .         ||m, 

I'loih  ....        jd,. 

rioih   -  -  -  .         W 

Malm  employed 

Wsi|«t  per  wMk  (Maaaachasetul  dolls. 
F«male«  employed  ... 

Wsiit.«  |R'r  week  (Muiachusctts)  dolls. 
Chlliirvn  uDiler  twslvo  yoars 
( 'ottofi  UMfd       ...  lb,. 

Starch  used       ...  do. 

Flour  for  sising  •  -    bHrels 

Wood  -  ■  .       fords 

Cosl    ....        Ions 
Charcoal  ...   hsiRhrls 

on        ....    Kdlans 
Value  uf  other  artlcln     •  ■       dolls. 

SnliidleH  Iniililinil 
Han  ' 


and-weavetK 
Total  de|iendants 
Annu.il  value     • 
Agnrenale  wafes 


dolls, 
do. 


4(I,«14,US4 

79} 

l,t4S,.WS 

S.1,M« 

\0JIH*JOOO 

S»),46l,ll«0 

M,60l,!)«6 

lS,i3S 

7- 

3S,M7 

t-U 
4,«9l 
77,7»7,Sia 
l,«4l,SM 
I7,t45 
4fl,.1l» 
«4,4W 

s.sos 
snnj.is 

Wtt.KM 

171I.0M 

4,760 

II76K8 

«i,nnoA<o 
in,imi.M44 


The  returns  cnilerted  under  the  late  census  exhibit  tha 
following  particulars  with  respect  tu  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  the  U.  States  In  1840  :— 


rarinrlas 
K|>inille< 
|)v-inr  and  i 
Pennna  enl|ilo>ed 
Capital  Invealed 
ftlanufsclurea,  value  of 


«,1W4A'*I 
IKtt 
78.119 
51, lim.^^S  dolls. 
4li..Vi<l,4M  da 


Sheetings,  shirtings,  printed  calicoes,  leans,  sail-cloth,  Ac. 
are  amimg  the  principal  cotton  fabrics  produced  in  the 
Union  ;  but  though  substantial  nnd  durable,  they  are 
mostly  nt  n  coarse  qnallly,  the  American  niannr.tctnrers 
lieing  nnahle  to  come  Inin  cnmpeiitlon  with  mir  own  in 
the  Rncr  description  nt  gontls.  I.iiwell  (which  see),  In 
MasinchiuellB,  is  the  ciiief  seat  uf  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  lieen  extensively 
carried  on  from  an  early  period,  in  llin  colonisation  of 
the  States :  Ixit  it  Is  prlncl|ially  coniluctcd  lit  private 
families  I  and  It  Is  only  In  recent  times  that  woollen  facto- 
ries have  lieen  established  on  any  Inrge  scaii'.  In  INSfl,  tlio 
excess  of  the  imports  of  fine  wool  In  the  I'.  NIales  over 
theeX|Hirts  Is  slated  to  have  lieen  l,nt)n,fl7H  Itis.,  and  of 
cnarse  wool  1(),!HI5,57I  lbs.  The  i|Uantlty  of  wtMil  ma- 
nufactured In  families,  chiefly  In  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  was  then  estimated  at  8,500,000 
lbs.  i  and  at  the  same  i^rlod  there  existed  1 ,54<J  sets  of  ma- 
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chiiMiT  (mostly  In  Uufachutettl,  New  York,  Ac.)  Broad 
clothi,  euiimerei,  satlneU,  flanneli,  Jeini,  liDieyi,  blan- 
ketf ,  yam,  and  carpeti  are  the  goodi  principally  made. 

The  return!  under  the  late  ceniui  ai  to  the  wooUen 
manufacture  are  as  follow*  :— 


FuUlna-milb 
WooUim  nuuiullKtOTlM 
P«noni  employed 
MannlhoturM,  valnt  of 
C«|ilul  lUfoMd 


1,4m 
«,34« 
M,«96,999  doHf. 
1S,;6A,I«4  do. 


The  manufacture!  of  leather,  and  article!  made  of 
leather,  of  linen  and  linen  yam,  iron  and  hardware, 
Klaaa,  Mmp,  candlei,  Ac.,  are  all  carried  on  pretty  exten- 
ilTely;  but  we  have  no  eilimatei  of  their  amount  on 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  rely,  ^team-enginei,  and  all 
kind!  of  machinery,  nalli,  Bre-grete*,  and  stovet,  chain 
cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical  iroplementi,  6re- 
arm!,  &c.,  are  extenrively  manufactured;  but  all  the 
flner  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  a  great 
variety  of  hardware  articles,  are  imported  m>m  England. 
In  1840,  according  to  the  censu!,  there  were  10,306  dis> 
tiliertes  In  the  United  States,  producing  In  ttiat  year 
41.403.617  gallons  spirits.  N.  Carolina  had  the  greatest 
number  of  these  establishments ;  but  the  greatest  quantity 
of  spirits  was  distilled  in  the  states  of  PennsylTania, 
Massaehusets,  and  New  York.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
consumption  of  spirits  In  the  U.  States  has  declined,  in 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  temperance ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  foregoing  return  shows  that  the  con- 
sumption ooBtlnues  to  be  enormous. 

The  shot,  and  red  and  white  lead  manufsctured  in  the 
States,  now  nearly  supply  their  consumption.  About 
6,00U,OnO  bushels  salt  are  estimated  to  be  annually 
made  fVom  brine-springs.  But,  notwithstanding,  about 
8,000,000  bushels  salt  are  annually  imported,  principally 
l^om  Great  Britain,  but  partly,  also,  from  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Comm^of.  —  The  trade  of  the  V.  States  is  verr  ex~ 
tensive.  The  great  article  of  export  is  cotton  wool,  the 
value  uf  tlie  exports  of  which,  In  1840,  amounted,  as 
already  seen,  to  63,870,307  dolls.,  being  considerably  more 
than  half  tlie  value  of  the  entire  exports  (of  domestic 
growth)  from  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  astonishing  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  in  the  demand  fur 
it  in  foreign  eountries,  has  been  the  principal  cauae  of 
the  rapid  growth  and  vast  magnitude  of  American  com- 
merce. Cotton  is  principally  shipped  for  the  United 
Kingiiom,  Krance,  and  Germany.  Next  to  cotton,  the 
great  articles  of  export  are  wheat  flour,  Indian  com, 
and  provitions ;  tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured;  rice; 
the  produce  of  the  American  fisheries  ;  timber,  lumber, 
&c.  The  flour  and  provisions  are  partly  sent  to  Kurope, 
but  principally  to  Cuba,  Brasil,  and  the  W.  Indies  jte- 
neratly,  which  are  alao  the  great  mart  for  lumber.  To- 
Imwco  l!  principally  aent  to  Bnglaiid  and  Holland,    The 


export!  of  manuflMtured  goods  ttom  the  U.  States  are 
comparattvely  triling:  the  value  of  thoie  of  cotton 
amounted,  hi  1840,  to  3,649,607  dolls. 

The  great  article*  of  Importation  are  manufactured 
products.  Including  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware 
and  earthenware,  principally  from  England:  sillis  and 
wines,  from  France  and  Spain  ;  tea  iVom  China ;  sugar 
and  coRlBe  firom  Cuba  and  Braitl ;  linens  and  woollens 
from  Germany  J  salt  from  England  and  Portugal ;  with 
spices,  dye-stuflk,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  articles 
f^om  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  subjoin  some  state- 
ments illustrative  of  the  progress  and  present  magni- 
tude  of  American  commerce. 

SCHHAKV  Statkmint  exhibiting  the  Value  uf  the  Ar. 
tides  of  Domestic  and  of  Foreign  Growth  and  Manu- 
facture exported  from  the  United  States,  during  each 
Year,  ending  on  the  30th  September,  from  1803  down 
to  1840;  with  the  Value  of  the  Imports  during  the 
same  Years :  — 


Value  of  Eiinrti  In  Dollan. 

Value  of  Im- 

Domeetic. 

Foielan. 

To4>l. 

I8ffil 

4il,«)A,9fi1 

I3,594,07« 

55,800/03 

64,666,li(10 

IMII 

41.467,477 

3(I,H3 1,597 

77.liU9,074 

85,(K)(I,(HK) 

IWXt 

41(,387,lia« 

53,179,019 

95,566 ,0'<1 

110,(NIII,(K>(| 

1X06 

4l,il43,7«7 

60,ie8.1,«36 

101,536,963 

119,(XV).INI() 

1807 

48.699,.Wli 

59,643,55s 

108,343,150 

138,54  I0,(I(H) 

INOH 

»,433„M6 

I1t,9<i7,ll4 

W,  1311,960 

5(i,t)9(],()00 

1IW9 

SI, 406,700 

im,7H7,'>31 

5S,««,S31 

69,4I)0,(K)0 

INIO 

41i,36(!,679 

il4,39l,XM 

6(1,757,974 

M.lnd.ooi) 

IHl 

*S,m4JU*l 

16,(>«V,790 

61,316,831 

M,4IIII,(||J() 

181S 

aO,03«,ll)9 

8,4!>5.l«7 

38,5J7,«3(i 

77,03(I,U(10 

ItllS 

«A,a08.IJ>« 

11,847 ,845 

»7 ,855,997 

ll.llli5,l«)<l 

lltI4 

8,7811,87)1 
4«,974;403 

145,169 

6,917,441 

iiM6.i,n(io 

1133)11,^74 

1815 

6,583,340 

61,557,753 

IRI6 

«4,78l,896 

17,138,556 

81,910,451 

147,1(13,0(10 

1817 

683I3,M9 

19,358,069 

87,671,.'>69 

99,1.VMI<I0 

1818 

73,854,437 

I9,4«6,e96 

93,181,133 

11I,7.'K).II00 

1819 

80,976,838 

19,165,683 

70,141,511 

87,115,11(10 

1810 

SI,N8S,640 

18,01)8,0119 

69,691,669 

74,49<l,(JtK> 

18H1 

43,671,894 

lll,30«,488 

64,974  J81 

61,.'>S.5,;a4 

nn 

49,874,079 

M,«8H,S0ll 

71,1611,181 

83,141,541 

IHU 

47,1M,4U8 

«7,54.1,6M 

74,699,030 

77,57',l,a(i7 

18114 

AOMS^IO 

»5,S37,157 

75,986,657 

«0,54»fl07 

I8U 

66.944,745 

3II,5'J0,«43 

99,535  JM8 

»«,340,075 

I8S6 

A9,OU,7IO 
M,9«l,691 

li4,U9,fil« 

77,595,311 

84,974,477 

I8»7 

»3,403,13« 

81,314,817 

7»,'184,0«8 

m» 

*U,a«9,669 

« 1,595,01 7 

71,164,686 

88,51  l'.l,H>4 

18119 

S5,70l),193 

16,658,478 

71.358,671 

74,49(,5»7 

1830 

39,4611 ,0«9 

14,887 ,479 

73,849,508 

7(>,87B,91(0 

IH31 

61,177,057 

W),038,51I6 

81,310,583 

103,191,134 

183« 

63,137,470 

y4A'»,47S 

87,176,913 

lnl/)V»,«(ifi 

I8U 

70,317,698 

19,8W,735 

90,140,433 

108,118,311 

1831 

81,0«4,I6« 

(3,3111,811 

101,336,973 

116,511,3311 

I8.U 

101, 189,081 

t0,5n4,495 

111  ,693,577 

149,89.V7H 

IH.VI 

106,916,680 

«1,746.360 

18,*63/>40 

189,9Ml,llV> 

1837 

95,564,414 

ll,«54,96« 

17,419,376 

14»,»NU,'Ji; 

1838 

96AM,X«1 

111,4511,795 

08,486,616 

113,717.404 

18.19 

103,533,891 

17,494,5*5 

111,018,416 

169,lm,l31 

1840 

113,895,6.<M 

18,190,3111 

131,085,944 

107,141,51'! 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Import!  Into  and  Export!  ttom  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  American  Union, 
durin|(  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1840,  apecifyingtha  Value  of  those  Imported  and  Exported  In  American 


Slalee  and  Terrltotlee. 

Value  of  Iminrtt. 

Value  or  Eipoets. 

In  American 

Veuelt, 

'"vSS.T 

Talal. 

Dameallo  Pro- 
duce. 

roretanPie- 

duce. 

Toul. 

IM/<. 

Dollt. 

Dull: 

0«l/f. 

IM/<. 

Viifli. 

Maine 

501,183 

114  ,.179 

618,761 

1,009,910 

8J.19 

I,01H.«(1'I 

N.  lUmMhlre 
Vernioni 

67,411 

47,136 

114,647 

10,761 

11* 

w,'.n\> 

401,617 

. 

4(14,617 

305,150 

. 

3(I,1,I.KI 

I5,8I3,.V)0 

700,198 

16,513,818 

8,168,158 

S,«18,I03 

lo,iH(i,vri 

Rhode  l.lend 

174,534 

174,534 

10.3,<«l« 

3,983 

mti.^lHII 

Cannertlcu4 

17l),lll 

6,6«i 

177.071 

518,110 

. 

5IH,ll(l 

Ne.  Vora        - 
New  Jeney 

11,501, l>i5 

7,939,48.5 

60,440.7.10 

11,676,(109 

n,587,471 

34,164  .IMI 

l/IW) 

17,519 

19,1119 

14,883 

1,193 

1(1,0-6 

Pennetlnnla 

7,S3.*,007 

6<9,875 

8,464,881 

5,7.36,456 

I/I83,(i89 

6,810,1 1.1 

IMawue 

. 

Mm 

801 

37.IXI1 

. 

37,(»ll 

Marilend       - 
».</ Columbia 

4,'M7.*84 

051,861 

4,910,746 

»,49.1,O10 

«73,74» 

5,7liM,:(iH 

7n.<iS7 

43,115 

119,851 

751,419 

1,494 

753,V'(3 

Vlnrinle 
N.Cemllna 

481,634 

63,451 

545,685 

4,769,937 

'  8,183 

4,7:h,«.ii 

136,169 

1B,.3<,S 

151, .Ml 

387,484 

.           • 

.387, IH4 

8.  Carolina 

J,(i.V5,431 

41.V4.38 

1JI.1II,8;0 

9,981,016 

85,753 

lll,03(i,7(.t 

Uwmila 

3.17,11 13 

1.34,115 

491,41* 

6,861,9.19 

6,8(iv,'i.W 

Alabama 

401,111 

171,440 

574,651 

11,8.14,694 

. 

ll,Nal,ri'il 

MM-llirt     . 
I^niMana 

7,174,309 

S,39«,8»l 

I0/I,..19f» 

81,998/1.19 

1,134.877 

34,1.3C,'1,3(1 

(Nila 

l,4M 

1,489 

4.915 

991,954 

9111,1111 

Kenlucbj 

1,111 

1,141 

TenneM 

18,938 

. 

la.'i.'M 

Ml<)hl«an 

137,115 

I,3W 

138,610 

161,119 

• 

im.iv) 

BilSl.    : 

11«,775 

63,953 

190,71* 

1,«SO,709 

•,141 

1,8.18,H50 

10,«»l 

10,600 

Tatal       • 

M,sntA5i 

1 4459,187 

107,141,519 

1I.3JI9.1,*3J^^ 

18,190411 

131,085,916 

The  oMclal  returns  imder  the  census  li  v*  the  following 
ttalcmenis  as  to  the  commarca  of  the  Union  In  1840  :— 

Hawen  In  thtelan  Had*  ....  I,t<i8 

I'onnnlaalan  hiiiiae     .  •  •  •  .  1,881 

Caftlal  IneeMad II9,195,.367  doUa. 

llMall  fieiM  .  •  .  .  .  A7,.V>4 


ra^lltl  Innxlad 

l.iimfaar-yardi  ... 

Caiilul  InvMted 

Mfn  emploiied 

Men  eniployail  In  Internal  ltai»|Mnallni 

Hutr^en,  paehen,  Ike. 

Caiilul  lOTeited 


.  150401 .7Wliloll>. 
I,:'i3 

.       94l>i,.1ii7  ilolll. 

.1.1,'".3 

I7,1'll 
t,nm 
.     Il,.11ll,9.-i(ldiilli. 


not  Mikl,  |ier  Ih. 
[.'"'liiK  iimtee  ar 
[.'"■'■"(tiiiM  and  1 
Mii»lr.,l  hulrunwT 
[•i«*i  ami  inaM 
Um  oiiil  Uallotw 
I  iliil,  and  TarnUh 

h<nlii.ii  anil  rime 
"'("((llrtnrMiiTO 

llii.l'rwliT,le«i1 
a"n  •l,me 

H'lil  anil illrar, 

I        llMl' 

«<>M  aiHl  >ihrr  roll 


U.  state!  tre 
DM  of  cotton 

manufactured 
SIM.  hardware, 
indi  allks  and 
China;  sugar 
and  wooUent 
'ortugal ;  with 
f  other  article! 
In  some  state- 
)re!ent  magni* 


ilue  of  the  Ar- 
rth  and  Manu- 
el, during  each 
rom  Itto:)  down 
irt!  during  the 


Valut  of  Im- 
ports in  Dollars. 


I 
k 
I 
» 

I) 
II 
I 
4 

l«i 
17 
II 
1.1 
it 
S9 

^3 
ii 

69 

at 

81 

no 

A7 

HH 

m 

M7 
WR 
«71 
MM 
MS 
9)1 
4S.1 
975 
.177 
040 
.176 
Bl« 
416 
1946 


64,666,lil>G 
8.^,1  KXI.XIO 
1«0,(NI(),(KIU 
l«9,aOO,(>l)0 
I3H,A<NI,(>U0 

S(i,t)9(i,nan 

69,400,(100 

8.t,40<),nnu 
M,4ii<i,i«in 

77,0.10,0110 
1M,IIIIJ,>KI0 

iiU(6.t,n(io 

lllJlll.iTl 
147,10.1,0(10 
99,lt.',<l,(KI0 
lSI,7.'iO,(IO(> 
«7,IW,(K10    , 
74,4i(l,(l(IO 
6Vr'>)<.t,7'i4 
B3,«4I,.M1 
77,.'i79,»67 
I0,.M>I/>I7 
M,.1tO,07i 
84,974,477 
7»,4H4,Oli8 
l)W,50'.),HM 
74,49(,.'i»7 
7(l,»7fi,»«0 
103,191,134 
|0l,nv9,166 
108,1  IH,.1ll 
Ufi.Ml,.™ 
149,8!l.'S.7tll 
I89,9sn,ll\i 
140,9)19,5(17 
11.1,717.404 
IK9,im,l3i 
I07,14l,51'> 


American  Union, 
irted  In  Americas 


13«,(lH^,»l« 


180,3<11,7W'I»II«- 

i,;'ii 

OJUX-I""  •li'd'. 

S.'.,'»'1 

17,VH 

4, KIM 

.     |l,.M(.,9.'iOJ<^l>- 


SUMMABY  STATmnrr  of 
the  Growth,  Produce, 
Sutei,  during  the  Year 
1840:  — 


UNITED  STATES  (THE). 


th«  Value  of  the  Exports  af 
and  Manufacture  of  the  U. 
endhig  on  the  39th  September, 
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Denaii. 

DolUn. 

Dollan. 

Tna  Saa. 

FUluria  — 

'^MSa-h.mcoiaamk, 

•                  • 

MliOH 

Pickled  a»h,  ol  rt»«f  «ih- 

'^CTla,    (herrtaw,  shad. 

Mimoo,  mactanl) 
WhalfindollinMhoU- 

;      : 

179,106 
1,404,984 

Spermacctl  oil      • 

:     : 

480,490 
810,379 

gpcrmantteaiidlM 

• 

S3«,848 

3,lt8,37e 

Tna  Foam. 

Skim  Bid  «i» 

• 

1,«37,7R» 

(ilniaia    .    •    .     - 

.     . 

n,7«s 

Pml,idii>ftra>d— 

Sujet,  ihlnala,  Imadi, 

hewn  Umber      . 

1^I/I4» 

CMher  lumbw 

870,9.13 

Mmtt  md  ipat    - 

H9,04g 

Oak  bark  and  oIlMr  d}«  - 

iH(U,.MU 

486,304 

JTlHVll  S/OTM  — 

Tar,  viltcli,  ntlni  and  tur- 

iiaiUn*   -  . 

601,5(9 

Aiha— patandpMil 

M3,193 

4,06»rf68 

Aoaicuf.Ti'm. 
PratuciinrAnirmtt- 

5,SS3,0W 

Bwt',  tallow,  hid«,  honM4 

i>ltl« 

6t3,373 

Butur  and  chacae 

1110,749 

Pork  (plckl«d),l)aeon,lanl, 
Honn  aulmttiM     - 

«46,3W 

<liwi> 

30,698 

rrcrlable  Fooi— 
Wheat 

8,006,034 

1,634,483 

Flour 

10,14.1,614 

Indian  com 

838,833 

Inilinn  meal 

704,183 

Hjemeal    • 

170,931 

Hja  oau,  and  other  amall 

BfiMll,o»ifiiibre«l      - 

113,393 
4ll8,»g8 

PoUloea      - 

44,414 

Aiiplea        .          -           - 

A4,I3I 

Ride           ... 

l,94«/>76 

14,.1g7,647 

18,493,691 
9,883,947 

Tobacco        ... 

.           . 

, 

room 

■ 

a 

63,870,307 

All  likrr  Agrhutfral  Pn- 

limit— 

Flaueed     ■ 

•          • 

1M,000 

Ho|»           •          •          • 

•          " 

ll,«.14 

Brown  lugar 

44,940 

Indigo 

MAIfl'rACTITHBe. 

■          ' 

1(09 

177,384 

Soap  and  tallow  randlM     - 

>                      - 

441 ,994 

UUhi!T,  boou,  and  ihoM   • 

.                      * 

1114,360 

Houwholdnimlture 

• 

894,844 

1  uchci  and  otlier  oairlagaa 

. 

74,4I« 

lUii  .... 

■                      (a 

103,398 

SKlillerj 

• 

49,417 

«'M    .             .             .             • 

a                      ■ 

49/1*4 

Spirit!  ftinn  (nln,  beer,  ale, 

and  iwrter  .          .          - 

•                      ■ 

IM,.13n 

Knull'aiHl  tobacco    • 

U«d   .... 

UnwKl  oil  and  iplrluormr- 

;        ; 

81.1,67 1 
89,687 

prntlne       ... 

•        . 

63,848 

I'onlane         ... 

. 

4.1,410 

/nm -Pla,  bar,  and  nails 

. 

147,197 

CattlnRB 

. 

114,664 

. 

841, .194 

tplrlii  (Tom  molaaus 

. 

.  1183,71)7 

Sumr  relined 

. 

I,1ll4,8.'i8 

I  luKHtlatP       .          •          . 

.        . 

«,04H 

(JunjHiwdtr    ... 

■ 

117,347 

Iiiiiwr  nnd  braaa      - 
Mnllrlnal  drli||<       • 
(".irtrta,  piKr^pMM*— 
riiii(|.d  and  coloured 

. 

86,144 

■ 

IW,387 

4,(79,317 

898,977 

Whito 

1,9*1,1147 

Nankeent   . 

1,«)0 

TelM,  yam,  and  thread     > 
All  inannfai'luiaa  at 

31.444 

I9V,7»8 

Flat  anil  Htmp  — 
Cloth  and  thread  - 

1,449,607 
7,114 

, 

ll:tK^,  and  all  manufac* 

titr,.!  of    •           .           • 

. 

i,m 

Wfirlnw  afinarvt 
1  iMiil.,  and  liulloas - 

.           • 

l.',1l,(W. 

. 

4I),«9I] 

MnikliiM 

. 

iii,ii(i: 

llllll>rd.tabln  and  apnara. 

tu>   .          .          .'        . 

• 

t,47 

1 'mhri  llaK  and  paraaola 
l.rAth|.r  and  Morocco  iklna 

• 

»,«44 

twK  M,lfl,  |ier  lb.      • 

. 

IS-?*.' 

I'rinlinii  |.rPMW  and  tjpea  . 

. 

17,10. 

Klrp.iiiMiifi  and  apiwrMua 
MiHlctl  hutrumanli 

6,111 

, 

1«,1!« 

IhMiki,  atui  mam 
I'^iicr  oiul  •latlonae^ 

.           • 

t9,fi3 

. 

76,9,1 
84,63 

l'«liil>  and  rarnhh   . 

.           • 

VlnM^r                      .           • 
Ktrtltfn  ami  atone  ware      . 

a 

6,40 

. 

|0,9.^ 

Uant^ftieturfi  itfOlau  — 
1'lii.i>rwti'r,lead,  inarlile, 
Mod  Mime            .           • 

»n,6C| 

.                 • 

48,49 

11,'ld  and  alleer,  and  nld 

liif          .      '     .    "    . 

a                   a 

1,96 

llolJ  anil  lilret  coin 

• 

t,M.1,07 

Value  of  SxporU,  *e,— eoalHWcrf. 


Artifleial  flewen  and  Jewel. 

lery  .... 
Moluaae 

Tranka  .  .  . 

Bricks  and  lima      . 
Uooieetlc  aalt 
.,4r<ictH  wt  mmwraM  — 

Manufactured 

Other  artklee 


Total 


Dollan. 


DoUars. 


»,47» 
9,774 
0,«07 
1«,SI> 
48,1146 


403,496 
710,804 


DeUaia. 


«,««4,7n 
1,I43MI 


118394,634 


o.A  '"?'  •"*?  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  U. 
™?,i?.  lr"1i'*1^'5"''\"^"?*^''''P'''"«'  'he  mercantile 
SfJ^Si  °'  'fe  Onion  l!  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  U. 
Kingdam.    We  !U|]|ioln 

*Md"'^°.'i!"«°'.""'J'°'«'  Tonnage  of  the  American 
Mercantile  Marine,  from  1830  toT840,  both  incluaWe. 


Yean. 


18.10 
1881 
18311 
1833 
1831 
18.14 


Tons. 


1,191,776 
1,167,846 
1,489,440 
1,606,140 
1,748,907 
l.,8g4340 


Yean. 


18.16 
1837 
18.18 
1839 
1840 


Tons. 


I,*8t,in3 
1,896,686 
l',994>«0 
1(,a0«,479 
ll,180,7«4 


Internal  eommunicati(mt Nowhere  in  the  world,  a 

few  parts  of  Kurope  excepted,  have  such  extensire  ca- 
nals, and  other  public  works  been  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted as  in  tiie  U.  State!;  and  those  within  a  very  iliort 
period.  "  The  leal  with  whioh  the  American!  under, 
take,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  carry  on  every 
enterpriie,  which  ha!  the  enlargement  of  trade  for  It! 
object,  cannot  fall  to  atrike  all  who  vliit  the  U.  Stete!  aa 
a  characteri!tic  of  the  nation.  Forty  year!  ago  the  coun- 
try wa!  almost  without  a  lighthotise,  and  now  no  fewer 
than  900  are  nightly  exhibited  on  it!  coast!  i  ID  year!  ago 
It  had  but  one  ateamer  and  one  !hort  canal,  and  now  Tta 
rivers  and  lake!  are  navigated  by  between  WO  and  COO 
ateamera,  and  it!  caaaU  are  upward!  of  9,700  m.  !■ 
length  ;  10  year!  ago  there  were  but  3  m.  of  railway  iu 
the  country,  and  now  there  are  no  les!  than  l,WOm.  in 
operation.*  Nor  are  the  labour!  of  the  people  at  an 
end  t  for  even  now  there  are  no  fewer  than  33  railway! 
in  an  unflnlihed  state,  the  aggregate  lengths  of  which, 
when  completed,  will  amount  to  upward!  of  9,it00  m." 
(Slevenson'iCivUBngiHterlHgqf N.America,  1838.)  The 
whole  of  the  S.E.  quarter  of  Fennaylvania,  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  li 
one  continued  net-work  af  canaU  and  railroads ;  and  li- 
milar  worki  exi!t,  more  or  le!s.  In  nearly  all  the  States ; 
but  particularly  In  thosx'of  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
S.  Carolina,  and  New  England.  The  great  length  of 
many  of  the  U.  States*  canals  is  one  of  their  most  re- 
markable feature!,  hi  which  they  fkr  !urpa!!  any  hitherto 
constructed  in  Europe.  The  Erie  Canal,  connecting 
Lake  Ontario  with  the  Hudson  Kivi^r,  is  363  m.  in 
length,  or  very  materially  more  than  twice  as  long  aa 
Canal  of  Languedoc,  the  longest  of  which  Europe  can 
boast.  Generally,  however,  tliay  are  deflclent  in  breadth 
and  depth  for  the  increased  traffic  conducted  by  their 
meant ;  several  of  tlicm  have,  however,  been  enlarged. 

The  toils  paid  to  the  State,  liy  the  persons  who  iiava 
boats  on  tliese  canals,  are  IM.  per  mile  for  each  boat, 
and  a  small  charge  per  mile  mr  each  passenger  conveyrtL 
The  paasenger-boats  vary  from  II  to  15  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  are  HOM.  la  length  i  the  large.slied  boats  weigh  about 
'iO  tons,  and  cost  about  980/.  each.  They  are  iisuallr 
dragged  hy  tliree  horses,  which  run  10  m.  stages,  and 
the  rate  of  travelling  is  from  i  to  4|  m.  an  hour.  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  S.  part  of  the  Union,  the  canal  navi- 
gatidu,  as  well  as  that  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  N. 
States,  Is  complatcly  suspended  for  from  three  to  Bvo 
months  a  year  during  wintor,  and  then  the  water  is 
always  withdrawn  from  the  canals  and  feeders. 

The  internal  improvements  of  the  United  Slates  are 
placiHl  under  the  management  either  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  in  which  the  works  are  situated,  or  of 
joint-stock  companies.  Those  constructed  by  the  states 
are  railed  state-works,  and  are  conducted  by  com- 
missioners chosen  IVofti  the  dlin<rent  legislatures.  The 
Joint-stock  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  composed 
of  private  individuals,  who,  as  In  Britain,  receive  a 
charter  tram  the  government  empowering  them  to  act 
accordingly. 

At  flrst  view,  a  person  ft-om  England  is  itruck  by 
the  temporary  and  apparently  unfinished  state  of  many 
of  the  American  works  i  in  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 

•  TheAmrrlran  Alnuinark  Ihr  IStl,  pp.  160-164,  quoUng  Tan- 
net'K  I>r>rr.  ijf'  IKt  In-ali,  ^r.,  •lam  the  anrrnle  Imttlh  14  the 
canala  In  Uw  fl.  !4.  at  1,909  in.,  ami  thai  of  the  rallr<«da  at  A„11IU  m.  i 
Inn  man*  <>f  the  worki  mimieratrd  are  not  }al  iomple4«d,  and  wme 
not  inimiloned  are  In  pmKri'w. 
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the  flniih  which  characteriiet  thou  of  France,  or  the 
itabiUty  with  which  thoie  of  Britain  are  framed.  The 
American  ratlroada  are  much  more  cheaply  conitructed 
than  the  English,  not  only  because  they  are  in  a  less 
■ubstantial  and  costly  style,  but  that  they  are  exempted 
fh>m  the  heavy  expenses  incurred,  in  the  construction  of 
the  English  railways,  by  the  purchase  of  land  and  com- 
pensation for  damages ;  and  that  wood,  the  principal  ma- 
terial used  in  their  construction,  is  got  at  a  small  cost. 
The  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  cost  about  5,000/.  a  mile, 
the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  railway  1,800/.  a  raile,  and 
the  Charlestown  and  Augusta  about  the  same,*  Among 
the  greatest  public  works  of  the  Union  is  a  railway  (the 
Alleghanv,  forming  part  of  the  line  connecting  the 
Ohio  witn  the  Delaware  river),  which,  lays  Mr.  Ste- 
renson,  "  in  boldness  of  design  and  dilBculty  of  exe- 
cution, I  can  compare  to  no  modem  works  I  have 
ever  seen,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  panes  of  the  Sim. 
plon,  and  Mont  Cenis  in  Italy."  (p.  l!Ui,)  (Stneruon, 
p.  254.)  Wood  is  the  material  mostly  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of^  bridges,  and  wooden  pavement  has  been  adopted 
in  parts  of  New  York  city.  The  making  of  common 
roads  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  has  yet  been  little 
attended  to,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are 
mere  forest  tracks,  or  what  are  called  "  corduroy  roads," 
formed  by  the  trunks  of  felled  trees  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  ill  a  soft,  marshy  soil,  and  over  which  vehicles  iid- 
vance  by  a  series  of  leaps  and  starts  sufficiently  un. 
pleasant  to  European  travellers.  The  best  roads  are  In 
the  New  England  States ;  but  there  is  a  macadamised 
road  from  Albany  to  Troy ;  and  a  national  road  700  m. 
in  length,  and  10  ft.  wide,  extends,  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line,  from  Baltimore  on  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi opposite  St.  Louis ;  it  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  central  government. 

The  Americans  have  very  successfully  turned  their 
attention  to  the  building  of  steam  boats ;  and  some  of  the 
vessels  navigating  the  Eastern  waters  of  the  U.  States 
are  unequalled  in  point  of  speed  by  those  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  Mississippi,  and  other  W. 
waters,  the  vessels  have  a  greater  draught  and  less 
speed.  The  seagoing  steamers  of  the  U.  States  are,  as 
is  well  known,  luxuriously  6tted  up.  The  American 
canal  and  river  travelling,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect 
of  accommodation  for  travellers,  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  England,  Belgium,  or  Holland. 

Most  of  the  principal  canals,  railways,  &c.  are  already 
succinctly  described  in  the  arts,  on  the  several  states  to 
which  they  belong :  and  for  further  particulars  respect- 
ing them  we  beg  to  refer  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  work. 

niherit$  and  Navigation —  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary temptations  to  engage  In  agriculture  aflbrded 
by  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  obtaining  land,  the 
Americans  have  always  been  distinguished  by  their  skill 
in  fisheries  and  navigation,  and  by  the  vigour  and  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  pursued  those  branches  of 
industry.  They  commenced  the  whala-flshery  In  I6!)0,  and, 
for  about  50  years,  found  an  ample  supply  offish  on  their 
own  shores :  but  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  the 
American  navigators  entered  with  extraordinary  ardour 
Into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Northern  and  .Southern 
Oceans.  From  1770  to  1775.  Massachusetts  employed  an- 
nually 183  vessels,  carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the  former, 
and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,026  tons,  in  the  latter.  Mr. 
Burke,  In  his  famous  speech  on  American  aflhirs.  In 
1774,  adverted  to  this  wonderful  display  of  daring  enter- 
prise as  follows : — 

"  As  to  wraith,"  said  he,  "  which  the  colonists  have 
drawn  fVnm  thi>  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  oiiened  at  rour  bar.  You  surely  thought 
these  acquisitions  of  value:  for  they  seemed  to  excite 
your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising 
empliiyment  has  t>reii  excrriied  ought  rather,  in  my  opi- 
nion, lohuve  raised  ette<-in  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir, 
what  ill  the  world  it  equal  to  it  ?  I'ass  by  the  otiier  parts, 
and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Eniiland  people 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  Ice,  and  behold  them 

K-netrathig  Into  the  deepent  froien  reressi-s  of  Hudson's 
ay  and  llavis's  Straits ;  while  we  are  looking  for  them 
lieneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  find  that  they  have  pierced 
into  the  iiiiposlte  region  of  polar  cold  :  that  they  are 
at  the  antipodes,  and  engagi-d  under  the  frosen  ser- 
pent of  the  louth.  Kulkliind  Island,  whioli  seemed  tiHi 
remote,  and  too  romiintic  an  ohjert  for  the  gnitp  of  nu- 
lloiial  ambition,  is  but  a  stag)'  mid  resting  place  for  their 
vlct<irtons  Industry,  Nor  Is  tli<i  nquinoctliil  heat  more 
discouraging  to  them  than  the  arcuniiilatinl  winter  of 
biilli  Poles,  We  learn  that  while  some  of  them  draw 
the  line  or  strike  the  harpiMin  on  the  roast  ol  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude  and  pursue  thi-ir  gigantic  giime 
along  the  coast  of  llrasil.  No  sea,  liut  what  is  vexcti 
with  their  fisheries:  no  climate  that  Is  not  witness  of 
their  toils  I  Neither  the  perseverance  of  lliilland,  nor 
the  activity  uf  France,  nor  the  dext('r<iiis  and  firm  sa- 

•  Ths  I.I>«noul  anil  MsnrhMtr  llallwaf  IKnalsnil)  cnl  lUfrOOt. 
fm  mile,  snd  ihu  IiMwotii  Dublin  snd  Klngimwii  4IVIU0/. 
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gacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  tMs  most  pe- 
riloua  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  whlrh 
it  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people ;  a  people 
who  are  still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into  man- 
hood." 

The  unfortunate  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  this 
speech  was  delivered  checked  for  a  while  the  progress  of 
the  fishing ;  but  it  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  at 
soon  as  peace  was  restored.  The  American  fishery  has 
been  principally  carried  on  from  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
past  the  ships  have  mostly  resorted  to  the  southern  seas 
^'  Although,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  Great  Britain  has  at 
various  times  given  large  bountieB  to  her  ships  employed 
in  this  fishery,  yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford,  unprotected  and  unsupported  by  anything  but 
their  own  Industry  and  enterprise,  have  generally  been 
able  to  meet  their  competitors  in  a  foreign  market." 
{Commerce  of  the  U.  Statei,  2d.  ed.  p.  46.)  In  I83R 
there  arrived  at  the  dilTerent  ports  of  the  U.  States  189 
ships,  26  brigs,  and  8  schooners,  bringing  with  them 
129,400  barrels  of  sperm,  and  228,710  barrels  common 
whale  oil.  During  the  year  ended  the  30th  Sept.,  ih40 
the  Americans  had  136,926  tons  shipping  employed  in  the 
whale  fisheries. 

The  Americans,  or  rather  the  New  Engianders,  also 
carry  on  the  cod-fishery,  partly  on  the  Labrador  coait 
and  partly  on  the  coast  and  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
with  spirit  and  success.  Their  fishermen  are  remark- 
able for  activity  and  enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality; 
and  their  proximity  to  tne  fishhig-grounds,  and  the 
other  facilities  they  possess  for  carrving  on  the  fishery, 
give  them  advantages  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
contend.  During  the  year  ending  the  30th  September, 
1840,  the  Americans  had  67,926  tons  shipping  employed 
in  the  cn<i,  and  28,269  tons  in  the  mackerel  nshery. 

The  following  are  the  official  returns  with  respect  to 
the  fishery  in  1840:  — 


Unlnlsli  of  dried  Fish    • 
Bsireli  ofplrklefl  Flah 
Clallonx  of  Ki>erni  (Ml      - 
Osllom  of  other  Flih  Oil 
Value  of  olher  Products  (dolU.) 
Men  employed    -  -  • 

Capital  Inrnled  (dolli.) 


•  7:3,m 

•  47»,,TW 
-  4,764,708 
■    7,»6fi,77S 

•  1,1^,8.14 

.1B,.M4 
'  I6,tf9,6«0 


Thi^  Syttem  qf  Banking  in  America  has  recently  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  In  this  country ;  and  it 
certainly  deserves  to  l>e  carefully  studied  and  meditated, 
were  it  only  for  the  incontestable  evidence  which  it  affurdi, 
that,  how  flourisliing  soever  in  other  respects,  a  country 
cursed  with  a  vicious  banking  system  may  be  every  now 
and  then  Involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  reduced 
aimokf  (0  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Considering  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  circumstances  under  which  the  U.  Sialei 
are  placed,  the  boundless  extent  of  their  fertile  and  un- 
occupied lands,  the  lightness  of  their  public  burdens,  and 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  economy  of  the  people, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  distress  and  bankruptcy  would 
he  hII  but  unknown  in  the  Union,  and  that  she  would  lie 
exempted  from  those  revulsions  wlilch  so  seriously  afToct 
less  favourably  situated  communities.  But,  in  so  far  si 
respects  mercantile  and  menieti  fortunes,  the  reverie  of 
all  this  is  the  fact :  discredit  and  bankruptcy  are  Incom- 
parably more  prevalent  in  America  among  the  mercantile 
classes  than  in  any  European  country  ;  and  monled  for. 
tunes  are  iiiHiiitely  more  secure  in  Russia,  and  even  in 
Turkev,  than  in  the  U,  States  I  This  anomalous  and  ap- 
parently Inexplicable  state  of  things  is  entirely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  American  banking  svstem,  which  teemi  to 
combine  within  itself  cverv  tiling  tliat  can  make  it  an  en- 
gine of  unmixed  evil,  liad  a  committee  of  clever  mrii 
been  selected  to  devise  means  by  which  the  public  niiniit 
be  templed  to  engage  in  all  manner  of  absurd  projecti, 
and  be  most  eniily  duped  and  swindled,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  could  have  nit  upon  any  thing  half  so  likely  to 
effect  their  iiliject  ai  the  existing  American  banking  lyi- 
tem.  It  has  no  unci  redeeming  quality  about  it,  iiiit  li 
from  Ix'giniiiiig  to  end  a  compound  of  niiackery  ami  im- 
posture. Our  own  banking  system  Is  bail  cnoiiiih  cer- 
tainly ;  but  It  is  as  sii|Hirior  to  the  American  as  can  well 
be  Imaglnvd,  A  radicul  reform  of  the  latter,  or,  if  timt 
cannot  bi!  elTccteil,  Its  entire  suppression,  would  lie  tiie 
greatest  Ixinn  that  ran  Im'  I'linferred  on  the  Union;  and 
noulii  lie  no  rliglit  lulvaiitnge  to  every  nation  with  whUh 
the  Americans  linve  any  intercourse. 

The  AmuricHii  banks  are  ail  joint-stock  assoriationi ; 
hut  Instead  of  the  partners  being  liable,  as  in  Kiigiand, 
for  the  whole  ainoiint  of  the  debts  of  the  banks,  tliey  are 
III  general  liable  imlv  for  the  amount  of  their  ihareii,  or 
for  some  fixed  multiple  thereof.  It  Is  needless  to  tlurii 
on  the  temptation  to  commit  fraud  held  out  by  this  lyi- 
tern,  which  has  not  a  single  countervaiiiiig  ndvantiiiie  to 
recommend  it.  The  worthlessnesi  of  the  plan  on  wliiih 
the  banks  are  fhiindrd  was  evinreil  by  the  fart  tiiiit,  lie- 
tween  IHII  and  the  Isl  of  May,  i8:MI,  no  fewer  than  lii'i 
became  altogether  bankrupt,  many  of  them  paying  onlv 
an  inalgiilHcant  dividend;  and  tills  exclusive  of  a  mucii 
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neater  number  that  ttopped  for  b  while  and  aftnwardi 
nHumed  payments.   Various  complicated  ichemei  for  in- 
lurlng  theitability  and  prudent  management  of  banks  have 
been  devised ;  but,  as  they  all  involve  regulationi  which  it 
Isimpotsible  to  enforce,  they  are  practically  worse  than 
useiess.  In  Hanachutetts,  for  example.  It  it  provided  that 
no  bank  for  the  issue  of  notes  can  go  into  operation  in 
anv  way  until  at  least  half  itt  capital  stock  be  paid  in 
rold  and  silver  into  the  bank,  and  be  actually  existing  in 
fts  coflbrs,  and  teen  in  them  by  inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  cathier  of  every  l)ank  is  bound  to 
make  specific  returns  once  a  year  of  itt  debts  and  assets, 
on  being  required  to  do  to  by  the  tecretary  of  state.  But 
our  reader!  need  hardly  be  told  that  thete  elaborately 
contrived  regulationt  are  really  good  for  nothing,  unleit 
it  be  to  aflbrd  an  easy  mode  of  cheating  and  defrauding 
the  public.    Inttancei  have  occurred  of  l>ankt  having 
borrowed  an  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  half  their  capital 
for  a  tingle  day,  and  of  such  dollars  having  been  examined 
by  the  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  reported 
bv  them,  and  sworn  by  a  maiority  of  the  directors,  to  l>e 
the  first  Instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  of  the  bank, 
and  intended  to  remain  in  it.  ( Gougk't  Paper  Money  and 
BatUiing  in  the  V.  States.)    We  do  not,  of  course.  Ima- 
gine that  such  disgraceful  instances  can  be  of  common 
occurrence ;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  system  which 
nermlts  a  company  for  the  Issue  of  paper  money,  founded 
on  such  an  abominable  fraud,  to  enter  on  business  with 
a  sort  of  public  attestation  of  itt  retpectahllity  ?    The 
iiublicity,  too,  to  which  the  American  banks  are  subject 
is  injuriout  rather  than  otherwise.    Those  who  are  so 
disposed  may  easily  manufacture  tuch  retumi  at  they 
think  most  suitable  to  their  views  ;  and  the  more  respect- 
■ible  banks  endeavour,  for  a  month  or  two  previously  to 
the  period  when  they  have  to  make  their  returns,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  bullion  In  their  coffers  by  temporary 
loans,  and  all  manner  of  devices.    The  whole  system  Is, 
in  fact,  bottomed  on  the  most  vicious  principles.    The 
facility,  too,  with  which  loans  may  be  ubtalnod  from  the 
dilTerent  banks  in  periods  of  prosperity  tempts  private 
individuals  and  attociationt,  and  even  ttates,  to  engage 
in  the  wildett  and  most  gigantic  projects.    But  whenever 
a  pressure  for  money  occurs,  fresh  supplies  being  no 
loniier  obtainable,  those  who  depend  on  the  banks  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  while  the  latter,  being 
uiiahle  to  procure  payment  of  their  advances,  and  having, 
in  most  Instances,  no  sufficient  capital,  are  obliged  forth- 
with to  suspend  their  payments.    Perhaps  no  Instance  it 
to  be  found  In  the  history  of  commerce  of  such  a  wanton 
over-issue  of  paper  as  took  place  lii  the  U.  States  'n J^J 
aiidl83S;  and  the 


„„  . , ,e  revultion  to  which  it  necessarily  led 

laer  producing  a  frightful  extent  of  bankruptcy  and 
suRlirIng  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  compelled,  In  May, 
1937,  every  bank  within  the  states,  without,  we  believe,  a 
single  exception,  to  suspend  payments  1  In  1838,  such  of 
them  as  were  not  entirely  swept  off  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  in  1889,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them, 
with  tlie  bank  of  the  U.  SUtet  at  their  head,  again  tut- 

""xhe  iTank  of  the  United  Statet  had  a  bond  fide  paid-up 
capiul  of  no  leit  than  3.S,()00,(K)0doll.,  tlie  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  which  immense  tum  has  been  lost  1 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  Into  any  detailed  state- 
ment explanatory  of  the  various  circumstances  that  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  this  establishment.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  to  the  hostility  of 
General  Jackson  and  the  government ;  but  the  real  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  directors,  and  in  the  vices  Inieparable  (rum 
the  American  banking  tyttoin.  » 

Unrortunateiy,  however,  there  teemt  little  reaton  to 
expert  thatthit  system  will  be  speedily  amended.  The 
only  elfcctual  cure  for  the  evil  would  be  the  suppression 
of  all  local  Issues  of  paper,  leaving  It  to  be  wholly  sup- 
plied. In  exchange  for  bullion  or  other  convertible  secu- 
rities, by  a  single  central  bank,  and  lu  an  alteration  of  the 
law  of  partnership  as  respects  banks  of  deposit.  But 
there  i«  not  the  smallest  probability  that  any  measure  of 
this  sort.  If  proposed,  would  ever  l)e  agreed  to ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that.  In  time  to  come,  as  in  time  past, 
eaili  state  will  lealously  patronise  its  own  banking  sys- 
tem J  thai  the  Union  will  continue  to  have  hundreds  or 
rather  thiiusaiids  of  Issuers  of  money ;  and  that  those 
piTiodleal  alternations  of  extreme  protiierlty  and  all  but 
universal  bankruptcy  we  have  hitherto  witnessed  will 
continue,  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  delight  and  disgrace 
the  republic.  „     , 

Cuius.  —The  American  gold  coin,  the  Eagle,  contains 
23'2  nr.  pure  gold  and  »>  alloy.  'I'his  coin  Is  made  tlio 
equivalent  of  10  dollars,  so  that  the  Knglish  sovereign  It 
equal  to  4  dolls  H7  cents.  The  doll,  is  worth  at  par  about 
4i.  M.    Weights  anil  measures  tame  as  In  Kngland. 

The  Uoftrnmcnt,  as  established  in  1 787,  is  a  fetleral 
democracy.  The  legislative  power  U  vested  In  the  Con- 
Itren,  an  assembly  of  two  teparale  bodlos,  the  Senate  and 
the  II.  of  Uepresentatlves.  The  Senate  consists  of  ftJ 
mcmi.,  %  from  CMb  UUte,  chosen  fur  a  term  of  tix  ycart 


bv  the  legitlaturet  of  the  tevend  ttatet  they  repretent. 
The  quallBcationt  necessary  for  a  senator  are  the  having 
attained  the  age  of  30  yeart,  having  been  a  citlien  of  the 
U.  SUtet  for  9  yeart,  and  being  an  inhah.  of  the  itate 
for  which  he  is  elected.    The  Senate  hat  a  concurrent 
vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  executive  nomina- 
tions, and  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments.    One 
third  of  itt  number  goet  out  of  office  every  two  yean. 
The  H.  of  Repretentativet  it  compoied  of  memt.  fkom 
the  teveral  states,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of 
2  yean.    According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  1  represent- 
ative it  returned  ior'every  47,700  of  the  pop.  (Btiavei 
being  reckoned  equivalent  to  3  fVee  pertont) ;  and  the 
present  regular  number  Is,  accordingly,  242  represent- 
atives, besides  3  delegates,  1  from  each  territory.    The 
qualification  for  representatives  is,  their  having  attained 
the  age  of  25  yeart,  and  been  7  yeart  citlient  of  the  U. 
Statet.   Thli  home  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment, 
and  of  originating  money-bills.   Congrets  mutt  attemble 
at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  flrtt  Monday  in  Dec    Each 
house  chooses  its  own  speaker  and  other  officers ;  the 
president  of  the  tenate  being  the  vice-preildent  of  the 
U.  States.    Both  houses  are  divided  Into  a  number  of 
committees  for  the  despatch  of  business,  chosen  by  ballot. 
The  mems.  of  both  houses  receive  a  salary  of  8  dollars 
a  day  during  their  attendance,  and  travelling  expenaes  of 
8  dollars  for  every  20  m.    The  speakers  of  both  houses 
have  16  dollars  a  day.     The  executive  power  Is  vested  in 
the  president,  who  Is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  several  States  for  the  term  of  4  years ;  he  must  be  35 
years  of  age,  and  a  natural-bom  citizen  who  bat  retlded 
for  U  yean  in  the  U.  Statei.    The  president  Is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  land  and  sea  forces  <  and  hat 
power'to  make  treaties,  and  appoint  to  the  principal  civil 
and  military  oflices  in  the  states,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.    He  has  a  veto  on  bills  which  may  have  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  though  if  these  be  (lassed  a 
second  time  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,  they 
become  law  without  hit  sanction.    His  salary  is  2.5,000 
dollars  a  year.    The  president  Is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
six  ministers,  who  hold  office  during  his  pleasure ;  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  war, 
and  navy,  the  postmaster-general,  and   the  attorney- 

feneral,  the  salaries  of  eacli  lieing  6,(100  dollars  a  year. 
ledJes  the  General  CouKress,  each  state  has  its  own 
separate  senate  and  H.  of  Representatives,  elected  by  itt 
innabs.  The  qualifications  of  electors  are  not  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  Union ;  and  respecting  them  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  arts,  on  the  several  States.  The 
Individual  States  are  in  many  respects  independent  as  to 
their  internal  administration  ;  but  no  State  can  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  alliance  with  any  foreign  power,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bult  of 
credit,  grant  titles  of  nobility,  &c.  ttc. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  and  government  of  the  U.  States,  we 
subjoin  a  copy  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  Union, 
as  agreed  upon  in  1787,  and  of  the  amendments  that  have 
since  been  made  upon  it. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wa,  the  people  of  the  U.  Statn,  In  order  to  <brm  a  more  yethck 
union,  eitahllnh  Justice,  Insure  domesUc  tranquillity,  umvfde  for 
the  comtnon  defence,  promote  the  Keneral  welfare,  and  secure  the 
bleulnn  of  liberty  to  oumelves  ana  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
eslablidi  this  CanslituUon  for  the  U.  Sutei  of  Amtftc*  :— 

Articlb  I. 
Skotion  1.  All  lectslatire  powers  herein  m'anted  shall  be  vaslad  In 
a  ConKresB  of  the  IT.  Ktates,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Scnala  and 
House  of  ItepiesentatiTCft. 

SacTioK  II.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chown  every  secoiul  year  liy  the  {leople  of  the  several 
states ;  and  the  electors  In  each  state  shall  have  tlie  qualiflcationa 
nH|ut!iite  iur  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

V.  No  person  shall  be  a  rei>re«entatlve  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  tb  vears,  and  been  seven  years  a  citlien  of  the  U.  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  InhablUnt  of  tllat  sUte  In 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

.1.  Hei>reaentatlvus  and  direct  taxes  shall  b«  apportioned  amonf  the 
several  slates  which  may  be  Included  »llhln  this  union  accordina  to 
their  rcsiKTtlve  nuniliers,  wtiich  shall  Iw  di'tennlnttl  by  adding  to  the 
whole  numl*r  of  free  ihtkous.  Including  Ihiwie  Imurnl  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  imt  taswl,  three  tiftlis  of  all 
other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  Hrst  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  V.  ^^tales,  and 
within  everv  sulnrqucnt  term  of  ten  years,  In  such  manner  as  they 
shall  liv  law'dlnNTl.  The  numltcT  of  rei>resentatlves  shall  not  eiceen 
one  for  every  thlrly  tlmusanil,  but  eaih  stale  shall  have  at  leart  one 
representative  ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shnll  be  made,  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  nbail  be  eitlltlitl  to  chmise.li  Massachusetu^Si 
Hhode  Island  niid  Providence  I'lanliitlons,  I  j  I'onnecllcut,  A  lI*"" 


York,  f. 
land,  li 
tieorgla. 


I  aiid 


New  .lirsi'T,  ■»  i    I'ennsilvanla,  H:   Delaware,  I  j    W 
Virginia,  W,  Noith  Carolina,  3 1  South  Canllnt,  ft  I 

Borgia,  .t.  .      «  .. 

\.  when  vacancies  happen  In  the  representation  iVom  any  ■ttle.tlw 
eieciillve  authority  thereof  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  Hll  such 
vacancies.  .   .,    ^         .t  ,  l  j 

,'i.  Tin  llouss-  of  lleiiresentnllvei  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  olUcers  i  and  shall  hsve  the  «ilc  iwwcr  of  lm|ie>chment. 

HucTiov  III.  I.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  shall  ha  com- 
iHiseil  of  two  senators  fWiin  each  slate,  chosen  by  the  laglslaluiw 
thereof,  (lir  »1«  yean ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

•i.  iuiiutHUately  alliit  Uwy  stiali  be  asseinblul,  in  cunm|uen<»  ortm 
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first  decUon,  th«y  ihall  bt  divided  u  equslly  u  ma;  l»  Into  thvM 
cloHM.  llM  leaU  of  the  Knaton  of  the  1st  cIdm  ihatl  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  3d  year,  of  the  f  d  claia  at  the  expiration  of  the 
4th  yeHt.  and  of  the  3(1  claw  at  the  expiration  of  the  6th  jeur,  ao  that 
one  third  rtajr  be  choien  ever;  <d  year  t  and  if  vacanciea  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwiie,  during  the  leceu  of  the  legl&lature  or  any 
Mate,  the  execntire  thereof  may  make  temporary  appolntmenti  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legiilature,  which  chalt  then  All  nich  va- 
oanciei. 

3.  No  peraon  thall  be  a  lenator  who  ihall  not  have  attained  to  the 
Btfe  of  ."10  years,  and  been  9  yeam  a  citiien  of  the  U.  SMtes,  and  wtio 
Jiall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  aute  for  which  he 
•hall  be  choaen.  _ 

4.  The  Vice- President  ot  the  V.  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  bat  shall  hare  no  vote,  unless  they  he  equally  divided. 

A.  The  Henate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  al«o  a  presidrat 
pro  tempore.  In  the  absence  ot  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  V.  States. 

fi.  The  Senate  ihAll  have  the  sole  power  to  try  ail  Impeacnments : 
when  sitlins  fbr  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  alBrmatlon. 
When  the  President  of  the  U.  Htates  U  tried,  the  Chief  JuiAlce  stall 


14.  To  make  rules  for  the  govaniiiieataadi«ttilalloiioftl«]aB| 
and  naval  forces  i 

lA.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
die  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  Invasions : 

IH.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia 
ud  for  governing  tuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employedln  the  servlea 
of  theU.  Sutes,  reserviiu;  to  the  sutas  respectively  the  appolntmni 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  mUltia  accerdhur  to 


the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress: 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  m  «u  wMwn«Hi«T«r,  oTcr 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  squaref  as  may  by  cession  of 


accerdhigto 
whatsoevar,  i 


preside ;  and  no  perBon  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  In  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  Ainher  thsit 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disquallHcation  to  hold  and  enjoy  iLny 
f>fflce  uf  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  V.  8t.ttesj  but  the  party 
conviciffd  shnll,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment* 
trial,  judgment,  and  psuiishment,  according  to  law. 

Sbction  IV.  1.  The  times,  ptnces,  and  manner  of  hoUllna  Sections 
for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  t>e  prc«cril>ed  in  each  state  hy 
the  l^tdature  thereof;  but  tlie  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations*  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
senators. 

i.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  In  even  year,  and  such 
meptlng  nhnM l>e  en  the  1st  Monday  in  Dec.,  unless  they  shall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Hrction  V.  1.  Bach  House  shall  he  the  judge  fif  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qiiallHcations  of  its  own  memben,  and  a  mnjorltv  of  each 
shall  ionsUiute  a  quorum  to  do  busines-t ;  but  a  Rmaller  numWr  may 
adjourn  fVom  day  to  day,  and  ni>a>  be  authorlsi  d  to  coin|>el  lite  attend* 
anV-e  of  lUMent  memtierM,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

V.  Kach  House  may  determine  the  niles  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
iu  memtien  fur  dikorderly  behaviour,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thinU,  c\i>el  a  member. 

3.  Kath  Hou-«  shall  keep  ■  jiumd  of  its  proceedings,  and  flrom 
time  to  time  pulilish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
judgnirnt,  rt-qulre  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
eltht.'r  House  un  any  questlun  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

1.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjoutn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Hbctioic  VI.  I.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  recrivea 
compensation  (br  their  nervices,  to  lie  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out 
of  IJhe  treasury  of  the  U.  Slates.  They  shall  in  all  teases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  l>teach  of  the  (leace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  rhe  seftsion  of  thcKr  resuecilve  H»U!«eA,  and  In  going 
to  and  returning  froni  the  same;  nnd  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  llouw,  they  shall  nut  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

V.  No  senator  or  representaiWe  shall,  during  the  time  for  whirh  he 
was  eUt-ted,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  oiUre  under  the  authority  of 
the  IJ.  HtateM,  which  shall  have  Iwen  create<l,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  bhall  have  been  increa^  during  tuch  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  tlw  U.  Statet  *hali  be  a  memlier  of  either 
liouie  during  hit  conilnuance  in  office. 

Hrctioh  VII.  1.  All  bill*  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Heiiresentativet ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendment!,  an  on  other  bill*. 

1.  Everv  bill  whirh  thall  have  paned  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  hefore  It  Ihxrume  a  law,  l>e  presented  U*  the 
Pretidetu  of  the  I'nited  Stales  :  If  he  approve,  Ite  nhall  sign  it ;  hut  if 
not,  he  thall  return  it,  with  his  f>b}ectiiina,  to  that  Houte  in  M-hich  it 
shall  h.%ve  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  oh|ectlons  at  large  on  their 
|oumal,  and  pro(>eed  to  rccontider  it.    If,  after  such  rerunsUleration, 


two  thintt  uf  that  HouKe  titail  agree  to  | 


ft  the  bill,  it  thall  be  tent, 


together  with  the  nbjeitiont,  to  the  otlier  House,  liY  which  it  shall 
IlkewiM!  bf  rvcon>ideretl,  and  ifauprovcd  by  two  thinis  <if  that  Iloime, 
It  shall  Itecome  a  law.  Hut  in  all  surh  laMes,  the  voted  of  both  Houses 
shall  Ik>  determined  by  yeas  and  nays  :  oiul  the  name^  of  thu  |>ersons 
voting  fur  and  aaalnst  (he  bill  -nail  tie  entered  on  the  Journal  tif  emh 
Hun>e  rcHfiet  lively.  If  any  billj,bail  not  l>e  ri'tiimt'd  by  the  Prekiileiit 
within  ten  dnvs  iKumlayt  eicepted*  aftei  It  shall  have  Imwi  presented 
tu  him,  thf  saine  shall  he  a  law,  in  I  ke  manner  as  If  tie  hail  tlgned  It, 
unlesK  the  Congre^s  by  their  at^oumment  prevent  iU  return,  In  which 
ca^  It  ithill  n<H  Im*  a  law. 

H,  Krerv  ntdi-r,  rewilution.or  vote,  to  which  the  ronrurrenre  of  the 
Senate  m»A   Houne  of  Ht'prewniativr*  m«y  l>e  net'pssarv  tvxcept  mi  a 

auefttionof  ad|tiummi>ni)  »hall  l»e  i>rei«ntetl  to  thf  President  of  the  IJ, 
laiet;  and  liefnre  the  same  Khali  take  etiect  khall  be  iipproved  bv 
him,  or  beinf(  ditapprovetl  liy  him  shall  lie  repassed  hy  two  thlrdn  nif 
the  Hmate  and  House  of  llepresetiiailvn,  according  to  the  ruloa  aad 
limiutlons  preM:ril«d  In  the  t  as«  uf  a  bill. 

HaiTiON  VIII.  The  rongrmi  thall  have  power  — 

I.  To  lay  and  coIIm-i  u\es,  duties,  Impoaia,  and  eartses,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provitle  tor  the  common  defimce  and  genertl  wi>lfare  of  the 
U.  Si'ites;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  aud  excites,  shall  be  uniform 
thmughoiit  the  V.  Stntc!*  ■ 

V.  To  iRimiw  n)oni>v  on  the  credit  of  the  T.  Slates  : 

.1.  To  regulate  counnerce  with  fiuvign  nutloni,  and  among  the 
several  kUten,  and  with  thi>  Indian  tribes  : 

4.  Tot^t^bhth  an  u»lform  riili*  nf  naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  »ul>|ecl  of  lMtnhruptcie<i  thruughmit  ibeU.  Htates: 

A.  Toroin  mones  reguhiie  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  lis  the  tiandard  of  w*  lght»  and  mea>tuiv«  : 

(1.  To  provide  for  th**  puiildnnunt  uf  cuunt^feltlng  the  securities  and 
t:uirent  I'oin  of  the  I'.  Slalt's  : 

7.  To<Miibtl-h  |«*>t  ^Hce* and  post-roads: 

R  To  prornme  the  provreMi  i4  science  and  uiefbl  arts,  by  securing, 
for  limlttnl  times,  to  nuthon  and  inventors  the  eacluslw  right  to  tb«r 
re«pr<iive  writings  and  dlti'overles : 

*J.  To  cim«t|tute  trlbun.^la  nif^rfor  to  the  supreme  court : 

10.  Toiletine  aiul  punish  piraries  and  fiftonies  committed  on  the 
high  sMis,  and  ntlviurft  against  the  law  of  nations  : 

II.  To  declare  wur,  grant  letttrs  of  mantue  and  reprisal,  and  make 
lutes  nmi-ernlng  rapturi^  mi  land  ami  waivr  i 

IV.  To  raise  anil  tuptxtrt  anntrs  i  but  no  approfirlalion  of  money  to 
that  use  hh>ill  lie  for  a  longer  term  than  two  }ears  i 
13.  Tu  provide  and  m>iintaln  a  navy  ; 


I  11  titular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  scat  of 
!  tne  ^vemment  of  the  U.  Sutes;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
I  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  (^  the  state  In 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  efforts,  magaxlnes,  arsenals 
dock.vards,  and  other needfUl  buildings :  —And  ' 

la.  'To  make  all  laws  which  shall  bo  necessan  and  proper  for  car. 
1  Hng  into  execution  the  for^(oing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vestod 
by  tlAs  constitution  In  the  government  of  the  U.  States,  or  In  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

HscTioic  IX,  1.  The  migration  or  Importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  «xl»ting  shall  think  proi>er  to  admit  shall  not  lit 
prohibited  by  the  Congresa  prior  to  the  year  ISOtt ;  but  a  tax  or  duiv 
may  be  impowd  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  10  diHlars  for  eacb 
person- 

8.  Theprivllegeofthe  writ  of  ftaAraseorpua  shall  not  he  suspended 
unless  when  in  cases  ot  rebellion  or  Invasloa  the  public  safety  may  re^ 
quire  it. 

3.  No  bill  ofattaindcroTexposf/ii«folaw  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capltafion  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proper, 
tion  to  the  ctntus  or  enumeration  hereln-before directed  to  be  taken? 

.'>.  No  ux  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state* 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  sute  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  sute,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  usy 
dutisa  in  another. 

7*  No  money  shall  be  drawn  ffh>m  the  treasury,  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law  t  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  oStil  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  U.  SUtes:  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  ^rust  under  them,  shall,  withmit 
the  consent  of  the  Congresa,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  lUte. 

Skction  X.  1.  No  state  shall  enter  Into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  rwrisal  ;  coin  money ; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gt^d  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debu ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder*  ««  pM<  Jticto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  oif 
nobility. 

«.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con;n«sSi  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  op  iroporta  or  exports,  except  what  may  beabvlutHy 
necessary  lor  executing  lu  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  Imposts,  Isld  by  any  state  on  Imports  or  exporu,  thall  lie 
for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  V,  States ;  and  all  suchi  laws  shall  ba 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  truu)w  or  shiiw  of  war  In  tlmeof  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  comuact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  Invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Articls  I1> 

SBcnoir  I.  ]•  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  tlte  U.  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  choaen  forthe 
same  term,  lie  riected  as  fallows  ■ 

V.  Kach  stale  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  represenuttves  to  which  the  state  may  be  eniitlnl  in 
the  Congress:  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  buldiniran 
office  or  trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  States,  shall  M  appointed  sn 
Sector. 

3.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electnn, 
and  the  day  on  whlih  thev  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  thall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

4.  No  |ienon,  escei>t  a  natural  bom  cltlsen,  or  a  citizen  nf  the 
United  States  at  the  tlmeof  the  ado)ftinn  of  this  Cfmstitut  Ion,  shall  l« 
eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  ellKittts 
to  tlmt  ollice  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  o(  thiriv-iivc  vean, 
and  been  fourteen  ve»rs  a  resilient  within  the  United  ht:u>>s. 

ft.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  ofTicu  or  of  hit 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  uf 
the  HHid  office,  the  same  thall  devolve  on  the  Vlce-i  resident,  ai)d  tht 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  fur  the  case  of  removal,  death,  renitcn;*. 
lion,  or  inability,  tK>th  of  the  President  nnd  Vice  Presidi'nt.dirlaring 
what  olbi  er  hhall  Ibiit  atlas  Prt>sid<'nt,  and  such  ofTIt  cr  hh^llait 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Pmltlent  shall  be 
elected. 

6.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  tlmea,  receive  fnr  his  servicei  s 
compensation,  which  thall  neither  be  increased  nordlmiMithi'dilurlna 
the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re. 
ctflve  within  that  periodany  otlier  emolument  fVoin  the  United  Htsiei, 
or  anv  of  them. 

7.  IW-fore  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  thall  tike  the 
following  o.ith  or  affirmation  i— "  I  dowilemnly  swi-ai  (urnlTlrnr  (bat 
I  will  riiTtbl'ully  execute  the  office  of  Presulent  of  the  CnitMl  Sialcfi, 
and  will,  to  tht-  liest  fif  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defuikd  tbe 
CuiiBtUutionuf  the  United  Slates." 

Skctuin  II.  1.  The  Pser4dent  shaU  becomraander-ln  chiefof  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Unlteil  Stales,  and  ol  tbe  militia  of  the  seivril 
slates  when  rahed  Into  the  actual  tervii-e  of  the  I'nitwl  Mati>s;  lie 
may  re()Ulre  theonlnton,  in  writing,  of  the  piinclpal  offirrr  in  imcIi 
uf  tbe  executive  dciiartmenls,  upon  any  tubtecl  relating  In  the  dvittcs 
of  their  res|Mt-tlve  oillci's,  nnd  he  shall  nave  imwer  to  grant  n-priuves 
and  panlons  fur  utretices  against  tlic  United  States,  except  in  caM»  of 
itn|)eachmenl. 

V.  He  sha:l  hnve  imwcr,  bv  and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  nf  the 
Senate,  to  mnke  irentics.  firuvided  two  thirds  of  the  scnAiors  pnwiit 
concur  ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  nm- 
tent  of  the  henHte,  >\\M\  appiiiiit  amhassailurs,  other  publit.'  nilniiiien, 
and  i-imsuls,  Juilues  <if  the  huprrme  inurt,  and  all  other ollli-ets  of  the 
United  Slates,  wlnue  ap|Hi|nlmfntt  are  not  lierein  otberwite  provliled 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law  ,-  but  the  CongifHs  msv  hy 
law  vent  the  apiHiintment  of  such  Interior  offlt^rs,  as  they  thinli  iiro- 
per,  m  the  President  alone.  In  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  tlie  heaiu  of 
deiiartinents. 

n.  The  President  shall  have  (tower  In  fill  up  all  varnncies  thai  msf 
bap|>en  during  iht-  rei-e«s  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  cunuiiissluns 
whkh  shall  expire  at  lUe  end  of  tliclr  next  Ksskm. 
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•i.  No  person  shall  be 
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NicTioN  I.  Full  faltli 
public  acts,  records,  am 
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SbctiokII.  1.  Thee 
privileges  and  immunltii 
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Rarrton  IIT*  H«  abalU  firara  ttnw  to  time,  ftlte  to  the  Congreta  lii< 
r^rtnation  of  the  itate  of  Che  Unkm,  and  Mcommend  to  their  consider' 
ation  Buch  meaauret  aa  he  rtiall  Jud«e  neceMUy  and  expedient;  he 
irtiit  on  eatraordinary  occailona,  convene  both  Houaea«  or  either  of 
ii.arii  md  in  case  of  dbaipreement  between  thenii  with  respect  to  the 
. im^  nfadiouniment,  he  may  at^toum  them  to  auch  time  aa  he  shall 
Ihtnk  DTOoer  i  he  shall  receive  ambaiaadois  and  other  public  minU- 
*^7  heBholl  take  care  that  the  lawa  be  falthfUlly  caecutcd,  and 
ISl  coJ5»mtalob  all  the  offlcen  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Hmttion  IV.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  ctvll  officers 
nf  the  United  States*  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
fjr,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  criinea  and 
misdemeanors. 

AaTIOLB  III. 

fisrriON  I*  The  |ndiclat  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
tJ^'f  ninreme  court,  and  in  such  inferictf  courts  as  the  Gungreu  may 
iw,m  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  JudKes  both  of  the 
luDWMiwd  Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  durins  good  be- 
1  V lour  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  aervides  a  com- 
n^isatltm,  vliich  inall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 

R  wTtoN  II>  1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
.»H  mIiiUv.  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
tV.t.?ai^  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  au- 
»!^^l  •  --  to  all  cases  aflTecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 

7!^,^«'uila  ■  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurlMliction ;  ~ 
?  rom?oJ«»les«o  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; -to 
Sntrovirsles  between  two  or  more  «««I->«tween  a  aute  and 
Slemof  anotlwr  state ;  — between  cltiaens  of  dunnent  sutes;  - 
ill  wpen  cltisens  of  the  same  state  claimnlg  lands  under  granu  of  dif- 
^Troit  states,  and  between  a  sute  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 

^'V^In  all^caws  affbcting  ambassadors,  other  public  mhiistcrs,  and 
^n'kiiU  and  those  In  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court 
I  In  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
rilmed  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  factTwIth  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  reguUUons,  as 

''^  Tifftrial  of  all  climes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
K  iurT  •  and  such  trial  shall  he  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
^; .« tiiall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
anv  Ste,  the  trial  shall  be  at  bUch  |»lace  or  places  aa  the  Congreu 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

SuTioN  III.  1.  Treason  agahut  the  United  Slates  shall  con^t 
AnlT  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
^vlnii  them  aid  and  comfort. 

*^'>  No  person  sbiUl  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  tcstimoPT 
rft'wo  wiine«ee  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  In  ojicn  court. 
•I  Tt»e  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punlahment  of 
.rliMn  but  no  atuinder  of  treason  shall  work  comiption  of  blood,  or 
fcJfciwVe,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  aUalnted. 
Aktiolb  IV. 
s.moii  I.    Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In  each  state  to  the 
n..hlic  ecu.  records,  and  Judicial  nrpceedlngs  rf  eieryollwi  state. 
viTiiwr Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  tlie  manner  in 
iSfclI^ch^SiS^ecOTa;,  itTprocedlngs  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effed  thereof. 

K.-TIOK  II.  1.  The  cltlMm  of  eich  itate  Bhall  be  entitled  to  all 
nrirtliel  »n>l  Immunities  of  citliens  in  the  several  stale.. 
'  »  A^nmon  charied  In  any  Mate  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
rdmrwho.hall  ll<*IVomJu»tiie,anil  be  found  in  another  ttate,  shall, 
«  toind  if  thee«cuti«  authority  of  tlu.  slate  from  which  he  flrf, 
JJ  JHuVnid  ui>,  to  be  ieroo»ed  to  the  state  having  JurisdicUon  of  the 

"■J"  \'o  nerson  held  to  lerTlce  or  labour  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
.hM-rf  ocauinn  Into  another,  shall,  In  consequence  of  any  law  or 
SuioiithereTn,  l>e  dlscharpil  from  such  serrice  or  labour,but  shall 
tSllrered  up  oiJ  claim  of  tTie  party  to  whom  such  senice  or  labour 
ins*  lie  due. 

KumoKlII.  1.  New  statet  ma;  be  admitted  by  the  Congrejs  Into 
,hi,lWon  ■  but  no  new  state  shalfhe  formed  or  erected  «1thln  th. 
uriilctlon  of  any  other  slatej  nor  any  slate  be  formed  by  the  Juno- 
?nnrf  two  or  more  stale.,  or  |««.  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
L  "iMUIMures  of  the  state,  concerned,  as  «  ell  as  of  the  Congress, 
s  Tlie Congre«  .hall  have  power  Mdlsiiose  of  and  make  needful 
J«imdre«fl«llons  respectbig  the  termory  or  other  vroiWylH.- 
wSiS^totlS!  United  Stiuea ;  and  nothin«  In  Ihls  llonslltutlon  shall 
r»  S.wIm.1  a"  to  pr.U<»<li"  any  clal.u?of  tl»  United  Slat*.,  or  of 
.inj  particular  suto. 

i  rTioN  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  In 
il,is  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
7,1™  wainst  invasion  i  and  on  applicalloij  of  the  legulature,  or  of 
Seiiwuilve (when  the  leKl*!*!""  •«>"«'  •« '•■onvenea), agaUist  do. 
nieillc  violcn«. 

^  ABT1CI.B  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  H™."e«  *«»  deem  It 
„i„,.arv,SiMI  prolK.se  anu-ndmenw  to  this  Consilmtlon,  or,  on  the 
SciUon  of  the  le«i.lalun!s  of  l«o  thirds  of  llie  several  stale.,  shall 
".I . convenlion  for  proposing  aniundinenl.,  wl.iLh,  in  either  ca.s»', 
A  11  lie  valid  to  all  intent,  and  purpow.,  a.  part  ol  thl.  Conslltullon, 
whMi  rstilied  bj  the  legislature,  of  three  fourth,  of  the  several  .Ules, 
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the  establishment  oTtfals  ConsUtnUon  between  the  ilatei  so  vatil^ing 
the  same.  '  ^ 

Done  in  ?V"**J^*  *^  th««n«ninKnis  consent  ofihe  Slates  present, 
the  17th  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17A7.  andor  the 
Independence  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  the  Hth.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

OEORUB  WASHINGTON,  |>r««Mnrf, 

and  Depwtyfrom  Virginia,  4«, 
iCowreu  at  Uuir  firji  Mtion  niiifer  Me  ComHtutton,  M4  in  tk*  eitu 
of  yew  YoTkt  in  1789,  ^pmpo^tdiotktle^taturetitftktmtrta  SMei. 
\i  "?^**?I.*I1**',***  "^  "'H'*  "^y  "*"  adopUd.  THty  mrt  th*  Hrti 
10  qf  th*  fvUomtiff  amendmtnta ;  and  thni  nnr§  rafifiki  bu  thrte 
JimHhs,  the  eometituUoHat  iiumAer,  qfthe  Stateet  on  the  idf  A  of  Dec., 
1.791.    The  1 1th  amendment  tva*  profoeed  at  the  Jirtt  eeeeion  qf  the 


third  Congrtest  and  n'ae  declared  in  a  meeeagefiom  the  Preeident  of 

'"         ■    ' '         *»«W*qf  Jan.  1798,  fi. 

r  of  atatee.    The  14 

.„.  ,..^ thejin  .  „     . 

Congreet,  mu  ndojpted  bjf  the  ametitidienafnmnber  ttf  Statee,  in  the 


the  V.  Stdiee  to  Mh  Houeet  qfCongreeet  dat^  tflU  8<*  of  Jan. 'l  798,] 

have  been  adopted  bu  the  eonetUutUmal  number  ttf  Statee.    The  IVth 

amendment,  rvhich  tvae  jrropoeed  at  thejiret  eeeeion  qf  ihe  eighth 


Miv  manner  artlvt  the  1st  «..- u  ,■  ,      1       ,"    1 

M.irti.le;  nnd  that  no  state,  without  iU  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  iu  «iual  sutlVage  In  the  senate. 

Ahticlb  VI. 
,  All  dehts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  '"*»•  V^™  **)? 


».Lh.n  of  thi«  Cms.ltutlon,  shall  be  a.  valid  aga  mt  tiie  United 
sX  undpr  this  t'onsiitulion  asunder  Ihe ConfetlerKtlon. 

Tl'hrsVonstitution.  and  the  laws  of  the  Unite.1  States  whk^*  «h« 
hpmiicii' In  mir%u«nce  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  sliall 
kS.  under  the  authority  of  the  Unlle.1  States,  "hal    1«  the  su- 

*  mflaw  "f  the  land  ;  and  t\x^  .tiulge*  in  ever,  state  shall  *>«'  l-""^ 
thnvhy,  any  thing  in  the  consUtuUoii  or  laws  of  any  state  to  Ihe  con- 

Tff  l^^i^o^'S.d  revresentallvee  before  men.lonetl.  and  the 
memiH-n  of  the  several  st3«  legisl-iturrs,  and  all  eaecntive  and  Jmll- 
d!u,m"r».  Iiolh  of  the  UnltotrstAteH  and  of  the  several  «tat!»,  shall 
i  u m  bv  o3h  or  afflrmalUm  to  snp,»ort  this  l^onM  tullon  j  hut  no 
Tri'«t"m  te;i  shall  ever  t»  rennlred  as  a  quallllcaUon  to  any  office  or 
imhlk  liusi  under  the  UnUe"  SUles. 

AariciR  Vlt. 
The  rsiiiication  of  Ihe  conrentlons  of  'J  sUl«  shall  be  sufflclenl  fur 


.year  1H04,  aecordtng  to  a  ptiblic  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Utate,  dated. 
the  %^h<if  September,  l^,] 

AMENDMENTS 

To  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  ratiaed  according  to  the  Pro* 

visions  of  the  Ath  Article  of  the  foregoing  Constitution. 

ARTiof.R  I.  Congress  ihidl  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  etercLse  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  pre«;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  govenununt  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

ARrtct.it  II.  A  well  regulated  militia  being  neceuarr  to  the  security 
pfa  free  sute,  tlie  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

ArticlrIII.  No  soldier  shalK  In  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  In 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  preM;ribed  by  law. 

Abticlb  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houws,  papers,  and  elfects,  against  imreaaonable  Mfhrches  ana 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 

Srobnble  cause,  supitorted  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  iwrtlcularly 
escribing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  thbigs  to  be 
seised.  '  r  ■« 

ARTicr.R  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  Infamous,  crime,  unleu  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  mtlitia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  puMlc  danger  t 
nor  Khali  any  person  Iw  subject,  for  the  same  oiilmce,  to  be  twice  put 
in  .(oopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de|irivcd  of  life,  liberty, 
or  properiy,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  ahall  private  proveny 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  compensation. 

Articlk  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crnne  shall  hAve  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  ptwiously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  tlie  accusation ;  to  l>e  con- 
fW)nted  with  the  witnest^es  agdinst  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  hu  favour,  am',  to  have  the  assliitance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 

Artici.r  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  Ihe  value  in  con* 
troveny  shall  exceed  tO  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  bo 

fireserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined 
n  any  court  of  the  U.  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

Ahticu  VIII.  Excewlvebail  shnll  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  impoised,  nw  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Artici.r  IX.  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dls]>arage  others  retained  l^ 
the  iieoiile. 

AnTi(!i,R  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  U.  States,  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  b>  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  resj>ectiveU,  or  to  the  |icople. 

Ahtici.k  Xl.'^'he  Judicial  power  of  the  U.  States  shall  not  lie  con- 
strued to  extend  to  anysuit  in  law  or  equity, commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  U .  States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens 
or  subjeits  uf  any  foreign  Ntaie. 

Artici.r  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  Htates, 
and  vote  by  ballot  fur  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  thenisdvesi 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  f)etBon  voteil  for  as  President,  and 
in  uistinct  ballots  the  person  voted  fur  as  Vice< President,  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  IVesldent,  and  uf 
all  |>erson»  voteil  for  as  VicePre*ident,  nnd  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  which  lints  they  lihall  sign  and  certifv,  and  traniuiiit  Healed 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  U.  Ktntes,  directed  to  the  Prchi- 
dent  of  the  Sen.ite.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  iiresence 
of  ;he  Senate  and  House  of  KepreMniiatives.opt-n  all  the  ceniticates, 
and  the  voti.s shall  then  be  counted;  — the  iierson  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  numltcr 
be  a  ruHjoritv  of  the  whole  nunit>er  of  elect3rs  appointed  ;  and  If  no 
person  have'such  maiorltv,  then  from  the  tiersons  navins  the  highe&t 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  votetl  for  as  Pri-si- 
dent,  the  House  of  lieprL-sentatives sliall  choose  immetllitti-ly  liy  tiallot, 
the  Prfhldent.  Itut  in  choosing  the  President,  the  voters  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  reiiresentallon  flrom  each  state  having  one  votej 
a  ipioTum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  memlwr  or  members  from 
two  thirds  uf  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  lie  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Hep.'esentativi-s  shall  not 
choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  U|Km 
them,  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
'      •-  of  tin 


lie  death  or  other 
i»enon 


Presitletit  slinli  act  as  I*resident.  m  in  the  case  t 
constitutional  disability  of  the  l*residk>nt.  The  person  having  the 
gn'atest  numlier  of  voles  as  Vice- Pre*Ulent  shall  be  the  Vice-President, 
if  >«ufl»  number  Iw  a  majority  of  the  whole  nutntuT  of  electors  ap« 
ptilnted,  and  If  no  perstm  have  a  m.ijoritv,  then  from  the  two  highest 
numlien  on  tlw  lltl,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- Pmident  t  a 
quorum  for  the  puriKwe  shall  consist  of  two  thints  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senntors.  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sary tn  a  choice.  Uut  no  person  consiltuttonallT  ineligible  to  Ihe 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  U. 
Sutes. 

The  fact  thnt  (he  legislature,  and  that  all  the 
principal  ofliccrs  of  the  government,  from  the 
prcsitlent  downwards,  are  chosen  by  a  widely 
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extended  lystem  of  election,  constitutes  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American 
constitution.  Any  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  form  of 
government  would,  perhaps,  be  foreign  to  our 
aubiect;  and  would,  at  all  events,  be  incom- 
patible with  our  limits.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that,  as  the  suilVage  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  states  is  now  nearly  or  completely  uni- 
versal, the  legislature  and  officers  of  ffovern- 
ment,  as  well  of  separate  states  as  of  the  Union, 
are  chosen  rather  by  the  numerical  majprity  than 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  been  contended  in  an  able,  though  partial 
article  on  the  U.  States,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  that,  "  when  the 
people  have  a  free  choice,  they  will  always  prefer 
merit  to  demerit."  And  no  doubt  this  would  be 
the  case  provided  they  could  readily  distinguish 
between  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  parties 
soliciting  their  suffVages.  But  how  are  they  to 
do  this?  how  are  they  to  discriminate  between 
the  tares  and  the  corn?  between  protestations 
and  realities?  between  a  simulated  zeal  for  the 
public  interests  and  a  secret  determination  to 
prostitute  them  to  selflsh  ends?  Every  one 
knows  that  the  most  popular  individuals  are  not 
always,  nor  even  frequently,  the  most  deserving; 
but  those  who  can  best  contrive  to  recommend 
themselves,  whether  by  worthy  or  unworthy 
means,  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  lliis, 
no  doubt,  is  an  evil  that  is,  partially  at  least, 
inherent  in  all  elective  systems;  but  it  be- 
comes more  obvious  the  lower  the  sufflrage 
is  extended,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  electors.  The  bullc  of  the  latter  can  then 
know  but  little  of  the  private  history,  connec- 
tions, and  real  character  of  the  candidates  for 
their  favour ;  and  having,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  pro- 
testations and  promises,  are  often  deceived  in  the 
estimate  they  form  of  tliose  whom  they  choose  for 
representatives.  In  the  election  to  the  highest 
offices,  such  as  those  of  president  and  vice- 
president,  which  are  chosen  by  the  whole  Union, 
the  inconvenience  now  stated  is  not  so  much 
felt ;  for,  before  a  man  can  aspire  to  such  offices, 
he  must  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  be- 
fore the  public,  and  have,  consequently,  afforded 
them  the  means  of  making  a  pretty  fair  appre- 
ciation of  his  public  principles  and  conduct. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  sent  to  the 
legislature  of  the  dllTerent  states,  and  those  se- 
lected to  All  local  offices,  the  principle  now  no- 
ticed does  not  apply.  In  these  the  electors  al- 
ways have  been,  and,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
always  will  be  caught  by  the  same  baits ;  decla- 
matory harangues,  violent  party  demonstrations, 
and  specious,  though  hollow,  promises,  will  too 
frequently  succeed  where  talents,  knowledge, 
good  sense,  and  integrity  are  disregarded. 

The  universality  of  the  franchise  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  frequency  of  elections,  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  public  attention  alive 
to  political  matters ;  l>ut  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  up  the  most  violent  party  contentions ; 
and  too  frequently  tempts  one  or  other  partv, 
in  difficult  exigencies,  to  resort  to  unjustifiable 

Croccedings.  The  tyranny  of  a  majority  may 
e  quite  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a  despot. 
And  where  the  government  is  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  democracy,  it  dares  not  take  any 
course,  how  just  soever  or  expedient,  that  might 
clash  in  any  way  with  popular  prejudices.  In  its 
results,  at  least,  the  t<o.v  jxiimli  is  here  the  vnr  l)n; 
and  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  inttucnced  by  su<ldcn 
impulses  injustice  is  apt  to  be  committed  before 
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time  is  given  for  reflection,  or  a  fair  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  measures 
In  proof  of  what  is  now  stated  we  may  refer  to 
the  recklessness  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
separate  states  evinced  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
traction of  debts ;  and  the  still  more  shameless 
effirontery  with  which  several  of  them  have  re- 
fused, notwithstanding  their  undoubted  ability 
to  make  good  the  engagements  into  which  thev 
had  so  recently  entered.  The  mere  populace  haZ 
in  fact,  far  too  much  influence  in  America ;  and 
the  government  will  never  be  secure,  nor  able  to 
act  consistently  on  just  and  sound  principles, 
till  this  influence  be  diminished. 

The  division  of  the  Union  into  separate  states 
each  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  semi-independent 
republic,  with  its  local  government  and  legisla. 
tore,  has  some  advantages,  but  many  more 
defects.  It  enables  the  private  and  peculiar 
afihirs  of  the  different  states  to  receive  that  pro- 
per attention  that  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
a  general  government,  and  in  so  lar  is  bene- 
ficial :  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  weakens 
and  indeed  goes  far  to  nullify,  the  authority  of 
the  central  government  in  the  transacting  o<  the 
public  business  of  the  Union.  ^  The  fact  of  all 
Its  local  and  private  business  being  transacted  at 
home  makes  each  state  regard  itself  rather  as  an 
independent  community  than  as  a  portion  of  one 
great  empire.  Owing,  also,  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Union,  the  inhabs.  in  its  different  states 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and 
their  interests  as  regards  foreign  countries  may 
not  unfrequently  have  little  in  common,  and  be 
even  opposed  to  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
some  other  quarter.  What  interest,  for  example, 
can  the  Southern  States  take  in  the  question  as 
to  the  boundary  of  Maine  ?  and  supposing  the 
ncgociations  respecting  it  were  unhappily  to  ter- 
minate in  war,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Louis. 
iana,  Alabama,  and  other  states  along  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  should  submit  to  the  burdens  and 
privations  it  would  bring  along  with  it,  for  a 
matter  in  which  they  really  have  very  little,  if 
any,  interest  ?  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole, 
which  is  of  importance  only  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  preten- 
sions should  be  abetted  by  those  who  repudiate 
slavery  ? 

But  apart  from  these  prominent  causes  of 
dissension,  it  seems  pretty  clear  in  the  event  of 
the  central  government  getting,  on  whatever 
grounds,  into  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  power, 
that  their  opponents  would  gain  a  majority  in 
the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths  faction  and 
party  spirit  might  carry  them.  The  general 
opinion  is,  and  we  believe  that  it  rests  on  a 
solid  foundation,  that  had  the  last  war  with  this 
country  been  protracted  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  been  conducted  with  proper  vif;our 
on  our  part,  it  would  have  occasioned  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  latter  could  not 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  were  the  country 
surrounded,  like  the  European  states,  by  other 
independent  and  formidable  nations ;  and  even 
as  it  is,  the  different  interests  of  the  diil'erent 
states,  and  the  necessity  of  obviating,  in  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  of  disagreement,  obligus 
the  central  government  to  adopt  a  timid  and 
tentative  policy,  and  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  weight  and  influence  it  would 
certainly  enjoy  were  its  action  at  home  less  im- 
peded. 

Even  if  a  purely  democratfc  government  had 
been  more  successful  in  America  than  it  appears 
to  have  been,  that  would  be  but  a  slender  rc- 
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commendation  in  its  favour.  There  are  so  many 
important  circumstances  of  a  special  and  pecu- 
liar character  in  the  condition  of  America,  that 
it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  infer  that  in- 
stitutions suitable  for  her  would  answer  equally 
well  in  other  countries.     The  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  wealth  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  U.  States  render  universal 
suffrage  incomparably  less  dangerous  there  than 
it  would  be  in  old  settle4>  and  densely-peopled 
countries.    The  people  in  the  former  are  not 
exposed  to  those  severe  distresses  and  privations 
which  they  frequently  suffer  in  the  latter ;  and 
that  incomparably  larger  proportion  of  their 
number  who  are  dependent  on  the  land  are 
always  sure  to  obtain  a  pretty  ample  share  of, 
at  least,  the  necessaries  of  life.     They  have, 
therefore,  but  little  motive  to   interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property,  or  to  adopt  any  violent 
means  for  improving   their  own  condition  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours.      Certainly, 
however,  the  conduct    of  some  of  the  states 
in  repudiating  their  debts  shows  what  might 
be  expected  from  them,  had  they  any  very  con- 
spicuous objects  of  attack,  were  distress  at  all 
prevalent.      We  do  not,  however,   thinlc  that 
in  this  respect  the  Americans  are  at  ail  worse 
than  others ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  if  we 
had  the   same    sort  of  ultra-dcmocratical  go- 
vernment in    England   that  exists  in  the    U. 
States  our  national  debt  would  be  very  speedily 
wiped  off,  and  our  large  estates  parcelled  out 
into  more    convenient    portions.      The   Ame- 
rican institutions  are  not  very  unsuitable  for 
a  country  where  property  is  generally  diff\ised ; 
and  where,   owing   to  the  abundance  of  fer- 
tile  and    unoccupied   land,    every   industrious 
man  may  become  independent :    but  they  are 
wholly  unsuitable  for  countries  in  the  condition 
of  most  of  those  in   Europe.      Can  any  one 
doubt  that  if  those  who  have  nothing  were  per- 
mitted to  legislate  for  those  who  have,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  subject  to  the  curse  of 
universal  sufftrage,  a  division  of  property  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  ? 


The  judiciary  power  of  the  United  States  resides  In  a 
supreme  court  at  Washington,  and  35  district  courts,  one 
or  more  in  each  separate  state,  and  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
nith  a  salary  of  5,000  doll.,  and  at  present  (IR42)  eigiit 
Msoclatc  judges,  who  each  receive  4,500  doll,  a  year. 
The  United  JStates  are  divided  into  nine  circuits,  which 
are  travelled  separately  twice  a  year  by  the  judges  of  tho 
supreme  court ;  and  the  circuit  courts  have  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  500  doll.,  and,  in  some  cases,  exercise  a 
iurlsilictlon  of  appeal  from  the  Inferior  courts.  The  laws 
of  tlie  United  States  are  bottomed  upon  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England ;  but  capital  punishments  are  less 
frequently  resorted  to  than  they  used  to  be  in  this 
country.  ... 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  apprehend  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  U.  States 
lahours  under  several,  and  those  probably  Incurable,  de- 
fects. I'arty-  spirit,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  free  countries, 
runs  very  lilgii  In  America,  and  in  cases  involving  poli- 
tical considerations  jurors  are  very  apt  to  be  biassed,  and 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  are  too  often  sacri- 
liced  to  the  most  unworthy  feelings  and  prejudices.  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  tlie  existence  of  slavery, 
the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  turbulent  un- 
ruly character  4)f  many  of  the  settlers,  opi>08c  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
laws ;  and  tho  fact  is,  that  the  most  barbarous  actions, 
ami  crimes  of  the  utmost  atrocity,  are  there  fre- 
quently nerpotrated  with  impunity.  This  weakness  of 
thu  law  keeps  alive,  and,  in  some  degree,  excuses  the 
practice  of  I.ynch  law,  or  tho  execution  of  summary 
justice  by  the  populace  upon  Individuals  whose  offences 
the  law  might  not  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  whether  the  toleration  of  such  a  practice,  or 
thtMiCKatioiiiifall  law,  be  preferable.  Numerous  Instances 
mav.  no  doulit,  be  spectlled,  in  which  notorious  oflendrrs, 
«liii  would  otherwise  have  escaped  all  iiunishment,  have, 
tlirough  the  intervention  of  Lynch  law,  suffered   the 
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penalty  due  to  thelrcrlmet  5  but.  on  the  other  hind,  tt  ex- 
poses all  individuals  who  have,  how  undnervedlr  Merer, 
become  object*  of  papular  aversion  and  dUlike.  to  the 
most  serious  danger  i  and  InsUnces  have  not  been  want- 
ing, especially  in  the  iouthem  States,  in  which  Indivi- 
duals have  met  with  the  most  laTige  treatment,  and  even 
been  put  to  death,  for  manifesting  some  little  Interest  In 
the  fate  of  the  blacks,  and  some  wish  to  meliorate  their 
condition  1 

The  truth  Is.  where  10  much  power  Is  conceded  to  the 
lower  classes  as  In  the  United  States,  the  administration 
of  justice  must  always  be  liable  to  great  abuse.  Juries 
chosen  from  among  the  people  must  necessarily  be  Influ- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judlcei  prevalent  amongst  the  class  ttam  which  they  are 
taken.  In  Great  Britain  jurors  are  selected  from  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  popular  enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
station,  authority,  and  learning  of  the  judges  give  them 
an  influence  over  juries  which  It  were  Idle  to  suppose 
should  lie  enjoyed  by  such  functionaries  in  the  U.  States. 
Many  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  are  chosen  for  short  terms 
only  by  popular  election,  and  carry  to  the  judgment-seat 
all  those  narrow  party  views  that  recommended  them,  In 
the  Brst  Instance,  tJ  the  support  of  their  friends.  It  li 
true  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  numerous  judges  In 
the  U.  States,  whose  learning  and  judicial  talent  would 
do  honour  to  any  country  ;  but  this  is  not,  and  cannot 
\K,  the  general  character  of  this  class  of  functionaries 
when  chosen  under  such  a  system  as  prevails  In  Ame« 
rica. 

Public  Itulruction  It  nowhere  more  extensively  dif- 
fused than  In  the  M.  part  of  the  Union ;  and  the  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  Is  of  the  best  description. 
Their  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
liberal  provision  made  to  insure  that  grand  object,  are 
most  creditable  to  the  American  legislators.  Everywhere 
In  New  England,  except  In  Connecticut,  the  primary 
schools  are  supported  by  a  property  tax ;  and  tome  of  the 
States  have  school  funds  In  addition,  the  income  of  which 
Is  distributed  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  educated.  The  common  or  public 
free  schools  are  managed  In  each  district  by  13  directors, 
chosen  by  the  people ;  and  the  children  are  taught  gra- 
tuitously, the  only  expense  being  for  books.  Each  town 
has  one  of  these  schools,  and  one  is  generally  established 
In  every  rural  district  of  6  or  6  sq.  m.  The  instruction 
which  IS  thus  brought  as  It  were  within  reach  of  every 
body,  embraces  the  rudiments  of  English  education,  in. 
cludinff  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  In  the  larger 
towns  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  principles  of  this  system.  Us  adaptation  to  the  iie- 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  its  probable 
Influence  over  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 
were  set  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  assembly  held  in  Mas- 
sachussetts  in  1821 :  —  "  For  the  purpose  of  public  In- 
struction," said  he,  "  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  tax- 
ation In  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to 
the  question  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children' 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays ;  we 
regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  policy,  by  which 
property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society,  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of 
the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conserv- 
ative principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early 
age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacities  and  In- 
creasing the  sphere  01  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  gene- 
ral instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purity  the 
moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost  ( 
and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of 
religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a 
security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law,  In  the  pre- 
valence of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral  lenti. 
ment.  We  hope  to  continue  and  to  prolong  the  time, 
when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England, 
there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors. 
Knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the 
public  will,  ;that  we  may  preserve  It  we  endeavour  to 
give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We 
do  not.  Indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers,  or 
statesmen  ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation 
of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  upon 
that  trust,  that  by  the  dinlision  of  general  knowledge,  and 

good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may 
e  secure,  as  well  against  op<>n  violence  and  overthrow, 
as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentious, 
ness.  We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this  community 
may  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion 
for  it  to  furnish  for  himself  and  his  children  the  blessings 
of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge. 
This  celestial  and  this  earthly  llglit  he  is  entitled  to  by 
the  fundan)ontal  laws.  It  is  every  poor  man's  un- 
doubted birthright  i  it  is  the  great  blessing  which  this 
constitution  has  secured  to  him  ;  it  is  his  solace  in  life. 
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and  it  may  well  be  hli  coniolation  In  death,  that  hli 
countnr  (tandi  pledged,  bjr  the  faith  which  It  has  plighted 
to  all  iu  citif  em,  to  protect  hit  children  from  ignorance, 
barbariini,  and  tIcb." 

Out  of  New  England  an  adequate  proTltion  for  public 
ichooU  exiiti  in  all  the  populoui  itatei,  as  PennsyWanla, 
Mew  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  \tcc. ;  and  whites  may 
•rery  where  procure  tree  education.  In  the  uewly  settled 
States  the  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
faai  been  settled  by  Congress ;  and  every  township  Is 
divided  In  36  sections  of  a  sq.  m.  each,  one  of  which  is  ap. 
propriated  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  land  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes  in  the  new  states  E.  of  the  Mis> 
sluippi  already  amounU  to  8,000,000  acres.  (Sluart,  i. 
819,  tec.)  We  have  previously  seen,  thut  the  blacks  are 
not  permitted  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  education ;  and 
If  It  be  determined,  coate  gut  coule,  to  retain  them  in 
their  present  abject  state  of  slavery,  this  regulation  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  fairly  obiected  to.  But  its  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  should  certainly  precede  any  attempts 
to  improve  their  condition,  or  to  invest  them  with 
fmy  portion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
whites. 

Superior  instruction  i»,  also,  provided  for  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  partly  by  the  central  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  partly  by  private  Individuals  and  aisociatioiis. 
Academies  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  are  found  In 
every  part  of  the  Union.  In  these  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern languages,  grammar,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  natu- 
ral and  moral  philotophy,  Die.,  are  taught.  There  are, 
besides,  above  170  colleges  and  universities,  supported  by 
different  religious  denominations  or  by  the  States ;  ano, 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  but 
few  districts  or  any  considerable  extent  without  one  or 
more  of  these  institutions.  The  principal  are  Harvard 
University,  in  Massachusetts,  Yale  College,  in  Connecti- 
cut, Dartmouth  Union,  Rutger's  Colleges,  &c.  There 
are  about  40  theological,  30  medical,  and  10  law  schools, 
the  last  of  which  are  much  the  least  frequented. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  census,  there  were 
in  the  Union,  in  1840  — 
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A  vast  multitude  nf  newspapers  and  Journals  Issue 
from  tlie  American  press  ;  their  numbers,  according  to 
the  census  of  1840,  being :  — 


Daily  Newspaper* 
Weekly  Newspaitefs 
Setni  and  tri  weekly 
Felloaical  Publlcationi 


Setni  and  tri  weekly  Newspapers 
Llior- 


138 
1,141 


But,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  newspapers  and 
political  journals  are  more  distinguished  by  the  violence 
of  their  party-spirit  and  outrageous  abuse,  than  by  ability 
or  information.  The  best  European  works  are  mostly 
republished  In  America  ;  and  the  Americans  have  them- 
selves made  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
they  have  Inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Numerous 
scientific  societies  are  established,  and  science  and  the 
fine  arts  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Union. 
A  vast  number  of  hospitals  and  charities  of  all  kinds,  mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools,  prison  societies,  savings'  banks, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  have  also  been  esta- 
blished. 

The  Standing  Army,  In  IS40,  amounted  to  12,A37  men, 
including  8  regiments  of  Infantry,  4  of  artillery.  2  of  dra- 
goons, 57  staff  nflicvrs,  and  83  medical  oHiccrs.  The 
whnle  territory  oi  the  U.  States  is  subdivided  into  7  mili- 
tary departments,  and  2  grand  divisions,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  R.  of  which  are  at  Elizabeth  Town,  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  W.  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  ge- 
neral head-quarters  being  at  Washiiigttm.  The  pay 
of  a  maior-guneral  is  20U  dollars  a  month ;  of  a  colo- 
nel, 7S  dn. ;  of  a  captain,  40  do. ;  and  of  lieutenants, 
from  'ih  to  30  do.,  with  proportional  rations.  Sergeants- 
roaior  receive  17  dollars ;  corporals,  9  do.,  and  .irivates, 
7  do.  a  month,  without  rations.  No  hall-pay  is  zlven. 
The  army  Is  not  a  favourite  service,  which,  considering 
the  demand  fur  labour,  and  the  facilities  of  rising  in 
■11  ordinary  employments,  is  not  to  be  wonderetl  at. 
According  to  Captain  Mnrryatt,  the  privates  in  the  regu- 
lar army  are  mostly  Irish  immigrants,  Germans,  ana 
deserters  from  the  Knglish  regiments  in  Canada.  {Ih'arj/ 
in  America,  11.  303— 3av)  The  nati>''  Americans  are 
all,  however,  enrolled  In  the  militia, «  x\\,  in  IH'IO,  com- 
prised l,6n3,nS2men. 

The  .Vani/ ^'urci' consisted.  In  1841.  of  one  ship  of  ISO, 
7  of  HO,  and  3  of  74  guns  ;  15  first-class,  and  2  second- 
class  frigates ;  21  sloops  of  war,  4  brigs,  8  schooner*,  and 
some  steamers,  &c.  Marryat  says,  "  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  beautiful  architecture  nf  most  nf 
these  vessels.    The  Ohio  is,  as  fur  as  I  am  a  judge,  the 


perfection  of  a  ship  of  the  line."  (ZMiry,  Hi.  a  10 )  Thn 
navy  is  a  favourite  service  ;  and  the  pay  Is  much  hlKher 
proportionally  than  In  the  army :  captains  receive  rroin 
3,500  to  4,500  dollars  a  year ;  lieutenants,  from  I  200  to 
1,800 do. ;  surgeons,  firom  1,000  to  2,700  do.;  asslsUnt 
surgeons,  ttom  650  to  1,150  do. ;  midshipmen,  from  400 
to  750  do. :  masters,  Arom  760  to  1,100  do. :  and  boat 
swains,  salt-makers,  &c.,  ttom  SCO  to  750  dollars.  This 
scale  is  much  higher  than  that  In  the  English  navy  '  but 
according  to  Captain  Marryat,  the  officers  of  the  Amerl' 
can  navy  have  not  one  cent  more  than  they  absolutelv 
require ;  all  things  being,  much  dearer  in  America  than 
In  England  to  a  person  not  growing  or  otherwise  pro- 
ducing his  own  necessaries,  but  living  upon  his  Incntne 
Besides  which,  in  a  country  like  the  U.  States,  where 
any  one,  in  a  few  years,  by  personal  Industry,  may  be- 
come independent.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  procure  ofllcers  if  they  were  not  tolerablv  well 
paid.  (Diary,  III.  15.)  '    *" 

The  Americans  are  Justly  proud  of  their  navy,  and  of 
its  gallant  exploits  during  the  last  war  with  England 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  American  shipi 
were  mostly  of  much  greater  size  and  weight  of  metal 
than  the  British  ships  which  they  captured ;  and  that,  in 
cases  such  as  the  contest  between  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake,  where  the  ships  on  both  sides  wereof  ncuriy 
equal  force,  the  result  was  different.  No  doubt,  how. 
ever,  the  Americans  are  excellent  seamen ;  and  the  built 
outfit,  and  discipline  of  their  ships  of  war  do  them  infil 
nite  credit  Seamen  for  the  American  navy  are  not  ob- 
tained by  Impressment,  but  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  nnrt 
unless  we  give  up  the  practice  of  impressment,  it  is  all 
but  certain,  in  the  event  of  another  war  occurring,  that 
it  will  drive  vast  numbers  of  British  seamen  into  tlie 
American  service.  This,  in  fact,  it  has  already  done. 
At  the  end  of  last  war  it  was  estimated  that  about  I6,n0() 
English  seamen  were  In  the  American  service ;  so  that 
it  may  really  be  said  that  the  victories  of  the  Americans 
over  Engllsn  ships  were  In  great  part  achieved  by  Engllih 
seamen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  not,  by  obsti- 
nately clinging  to  a  practice  fraught  with  injustice  and 
oppression,  so  greatly  lessen  our  own  and  increase  the 
number  of  foreign  seamen.  , 

There  are  7  navy-yards  in  the  U.  States ;  those  of 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Charleston,  near  Boi- 
toii.New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  (where  all  the 
anchors,  cables,  blocks,  &c.  required  are  made),  Porti- 
mouth,  in  Virginia,  and  Pensacola,  in  Florida.  These 
are  all  small,  and  very  deficient  both  In  wet  and  dry 
docks.  Properly  speaking,  the  Americans  have  no  great 
naval  dip6l,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy,  at 
to  the  place  of  its  establishment,  which  exists  among 
the  several  maritime  states.  (Ma'rryatl.) 

Revenue  and  EtpendHure. — The  revenue  of  the  Union 
It  almost  wholly  clerived  from  the  customs'  duties,  the 
produce  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the  post-nffice. 
The  customs'  duties  amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  Hi 
to  22  million  dollars,  fluctuating  according  to  the  state  of 
trade,  the  magnitude  of  the  duties,  &c.  The  revenue 
derived  from  tne  sale  of  public  lands  fluctuates  in  a  itill 
more  extraordinary  degree,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing 

Statement  nf  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Amount  paid  for  tlie  same 
during  the  Eight  Years  ending  the  30th  September, 
1840. 


Yean. 


IMI 

1K.W 
1S.16 
1837 
1M8 
1K.19 
1810 

Totals 


3,S'i(i,M7 
4,H.'>H,!I19 
1»,.WI,47» 
iil),071,H7ie 
,'S,B(II,10,1 
3,4ll,»07 
4,97fi,.1H3 
l,6Ufi,G17 


■Vi  ,81^,807 


Price  In  Dollars.       | 


4,!17'2,«S.5 
6,()9<),1181 
l.'>,!l!ia,SOI 

7,11(17  ,.'ii1 

6,4(i4,.'>,'>7 


Ti,'im,-'M 


We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  table  sets  the 
Influence  of  the  excessive  over-issue  of  b.tnk  paper  in  IS.1G 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  «»  well  as  the  dopressioii 
under  which  the  Union  was  labouring  in  1840,  and  whicli 
has  not  yet  (1842)  been  wholly  overcnme. 

The  post-office  revenue  barely  suffices  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  are  quite  inccmsidcrablc. 

The  public  establishments  of  the  U.  States  are  all  on 
the  most  parsimonious  scale ;  and  her  fleet  and  army, 
and  the  defences  of  her  principal  cities,  are  nil  quite  in- 
adequate to  repel  any  hostile  attack  with  which  they 
miglit  be  threatened. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Union,  which  amounted  at  the 
close  of  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  |.^8,7^1,0i9dnlU., 
was  entirely  paid  off  in  IH3A.  The  surnlus  revenue 
which  accrued  In  that  and  the  years  immediately  fullow- 
ing  was  distributed,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  congrcii, 
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of  public  but 
other  InstitutI 

Ststesient  of 
.    and  Cities 


Slates,  kc. 


Mitine  -       • 
Mauachusetta 
S'ew  Vork    - 
New  Jersey 
I'ennsylvania 
Maryland     - 
Virginia 
8.  Caruilna  - 
Ucorula 
Alabama      - 
Mlulstippl  • 
Louisiana    - 

DebU  of  the  SUt 
mwey  deposited 


New  Vork    - 
Boston 
rhiiadelphi* 
Baltlnioce    • 
Albany 
Troy     - 
CInclnnaU    - 
New  Orleans 
Mobile  -       - 
Charleston   - 


Total  ofSu 


Some  of  the 
laid  out;  but 
been  expended 
probably,  be  a  I 
no  revenue  for 
oiithiy  does  not  ( 
an  excuse  for  I 
Louisiana,  and  i 
piidlate  their  del 
in  the  public  con 
and  audaciously 
sity  may  compel 
come  bankrupt ; 
have  no  such  exi 
the  burden  oftai 
part,  such  as  the 
iplrits,  tobacco,  < 
their  limits,  woui 
ments.  The  trut' 
barefaced,  and  at 
The  pretences  tl 
their  roguery,  sei 
point  of  view.  \ 
them  loans,  whel 
employed  honest 
affair;  and  to  dc 
flimsy  grounds  ii 
have  to  state,  tha 
tlie  states  who  I 
would  fain  l)ope 
of  American  hon 
they  trust  to  it  or 

At  the  same  tin 
state  that  several 
treated  the  docti 
have  honourably 
herenco  to  their 
that  will  be  brouf 
of  the  repudiating 
li  to  be  hoped,  f 
their  duty. 

Hettgion. — No  i 
by  law  in  the  U 
ministers,  and  pri 
Subjoined  Is  an 

Account  of  the 
ters,  Commiinl 
Rcllgioui  Bodlc 


11.8.10.)  The 
li  much  hlfther 
i>  receive  from 
I,  from  1,200  to 
do.)  aiiiatant- 
>men,  from  400 
lo. :  and  boat- 
)  dollari.  Thli 
ilith  navy ;  but, 
•  of  the  Ameri. 
they  absolutely 
n  America  than 
'  otherwite  pro- 
pon  hli  income. 
.  Statea,  where 
duitrv,  may  be- 
B  for  tno  govern- 
3t  tolerably  well 

leir  navy,  and  of 
r  with  Englanil. 

American  shipi 
weight  of  metal 
red ;  and  that,  in 
le  Shannon  and 
,es  were  of  nearly 
No  doubt,  how- 
n ;  and  the  built, 
ar  do  them  infl> 

navy  are  not  ob- 
'  enlistment ;  Hnd, 
'cesment,  it  la  all 
ir  occurring,  that 

seamen  into  the 
las  already  done. 

that  about  10,00(1 
1  service  ;  so  that 
of  the  Americans 
hieved  by  Engllth 
nay  not,  by  obiti- 
«ith  injustice  and 
I  and  increase  the 

States;  those  of 
irleston,  near  Boi- 
gton  (where  all  the 
are  made),  I'orts- 
n  Florida.  Tlicsn 
th  in  wet  aud  dry 
leans  have  no  gre<it 
t  of  the  jealousy,  as 
hlch  exists  among 

U) 

venue  of  the  Union 
istoms*  duties,  the 
uid  the  post-office, 
iverage,  to  from  IG 
ding  to  the  state  of 
kc.  The  revenue 
fluctuates  in  a  still 
fiuus  from  thefol- 


Land  sold  in  the 
)aid  for  the  same 
30th  September, 


Price  <n  Oollan.       | 

6,09»,MS1 
lA.lW'J.SOl 
«.'.,IB7,S.1,1 

7,(l(17,.'iM 

4,:«>'i,.'i<;.'i 

B,4n4,.'>,'>7 

_M,«i9,7M|_____ 

this  table  aets  tlin 
bank  paper  in  18.% 
1  as  the  (ipprt's5io\i 
in  1840,  and  which 
imc. 

Bees  to  defray  the 
e  other  sources  of 

r.  States  are  .ill  on 
er  fleet  and  army, 
e«,  are  all  quite  in- 
wlth  which  they 

Ih  amounted  at  the 

158,713,049doll«., 

(  surplus  revenue 

nmedktely  follow- 

act  of  congrei!. 


D«oniln»Uons« 
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AinonR  the  several  tUtet  of  the  Union,  on  condition  that 
It  should  be  repaid  at  certain  intervali  by  quarterly  ln> 
italinents.  But,  owing  to  the  pecunlarjr  (UaiGultlei  in 
which  thoy  have  since  Men  Involved,  the  payment  of  the 
Tist  instalment  hai  been  Indeflnltely  postponed.  Small, 
iidccd,  as  Is  the  expenditure  of  the  Unloo,  the  govern- 
ment has  latterly,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  arising 
nut  uf  the  vicious  banking  system  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  afflicted,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  its 
engagements. 

Most  of  the  separate  states,  and  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  have  contracted  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  debt,  principally  for  the  construction  of  ca- 
nals railways,  or  other  local  Improvements,  the  erection 
of  public  buildings,  the  establishment  of  banks,  and 
other  institutions,  &c.    Subjoined  Is  a 

STSTEUBNT  of  the  Debti  of  the  several  Indebted  States 
and  Cities  of  the  Union,  at  the  close  of  1840 :  — 
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8Utes,  <tc. 


M«ln«  ■       • 
;iI.ui«ichHsettt 
New  York    - 
New  .lerwy 
l'eim»>l»«nl« 
Maijland    - 

Vlrglnl*  - 

S.  CaniUm  - 
Ocorflls 

Alabam*  - 

Ixiuiiiaiia    - 


DebU  In 
UoUun. 


I,I>7R,367 
S,t49,137 

«0,16»,VM 
83,1183 

34,7«3,tl61 

ti,109,0<S 

6,RS7,1SI 

3,764,734 

500,000 

IO,gS»,M6 

l*,*oojono 


SUto,  &c. 


Debt!  in 
Oollan. 


Tannetwa     • 
Kentucky 
Ohio      -       - 
Indiana 
Illinois  • 
Mluottrt 
Michigan 
ArkanMS 
Florida  - 
Dttirict  or  Co- 
lumbia 

ToUl    - 


DtbU  of  the  sum  for  tlie  United  States  surplus 
^nane;  dqiotlted  with  them        .      .      .       . 

DuTS  or  CiTin. 

Doltar*. 

9,6l>3,llf!9 

l,69S,1i3a 

1,000,000 

4,6M0,g70 

694,MS 

361,000 

860,000 
1,7A8,I80 

613,000 


1,789,166 

4,66S,0aU 

14,809,476 

13,667,433 

I3,46A,68« 

!l,9t9,J57 

6,011 /XW 

3,7M,36« 

3,900,000 

1,900,000 


Total  of  State  and  City  DebU 


198,367 ,4SS 
88.101,644 


tS,37t,441 


BapUila 

Freewill 

— Seventh  Day  • 

— -  Sis  Piinciule 
Catholic!       -       -       - 
Chrlstlani     - 
ConKrenatlonallMi 
DiMlplei    of   ChrUI 

(Cainulwllitea)  . 
Dutch  R.-fornied  - 

EpISCO]'  'lillTIH 

FrlendH 

(lerman  Hefui  ii\«d 
Jews     -       • 
Lutherans    • 
Mennonltea 
Mediodiitt  - 

Protestant 

Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren  -      .       ■ 
Mormonltes 
New  Jerusalem  Church 
Presbyterians 

Cumlier- 


Churchea 

ovCoiiKre- 

Kallons. 


land  - 


Reformed 
Shakers 
Tunkers 
Unitarians    ■ 
UiUvcTsallsta 


-  Associate 

-  Reformed 

-  Associate 


6,319 
7SS 
48 

16 
919 

1,(100 
1,U0U 


600 
GOO 


Minis- 
ters- 


Members, 

ov  Coinmu- 

nloanu. 


750 
'JflO 


- 


S7 
8,807 

600 
183 
40 

814 
16 

40 
800 
663 


4,839 

618 

46 

10 

646 

800 

1,160 


191 
849 


180 


867 

3*,  106 
400 

33 


33 

460 

87 
80 

116 
46 
40 
174 
317 


461,000  I 

33,8761 

4,603f 

8,U7) 

'i6o,ao6 

160,000 


8MI8 


aofloo 


PoDula. 
lion. 


61,800 
30,(100 
686,6491 
60,U(I0J 

6,746 
11,000 

874,084' 

60,000 
16,000 
3,000 

18,000 
6,000 
3^X10 


4,100,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1,400,000 


460,000 
600,000 
100,000 

16,000 
MO/WU 

3,000,000 

18,000 
18,000 
6,000 


8,176,000 


6,000 
30,000 
I8OM1O 
600,000 


848,841,640 


Historical  Notice.  — The  first  English  settlement  In 
this  part  of  America  was  made  in  Virginia,  by  a  private 
company.  In  1607 ;  and  during  the  civU  wars  and  subse. 
quent  period,  the  |)op.  of  the  states  was  successively 
augmented  by  numbers  of  Puritans  from  the  mother 
country,  who  settled  In  New  England,  R.  Catholics  In 
Maryland,  defeated  Royalists  In  Virginia,  &c,  with  num- 
bers of  Swedes,  Germans  and  others.  The  settlement 
of  the  several  colonies,  down  to  1776,  when  the  revolu* 
tlonary  war  broke  out,  took  place  as  follows :  — 


Some  of  the  funds  so  borrowed  have  been  profitably 
laid  out ;  but  the  larger  proportion  have,  wo  believe, 
been  expended  on  projects,  some  of  which  will,  most 
nrobabiy,  be  a  total  loss,  while  others  will  yield  little  or 
L  revenue  for  years   to  come.     Uut  their  injudicious 
outlay  does  not  certainly  afford  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Michigan,    Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  other  states  who  have  proceeded  to  re- 
Dudlate  their  debts.    Nothing,  In  fact,  was  ever  heard  of 
In  the  public  conduct  of  nations  more  entirely  profligate 
and  audaciously  vlilanous  than  this  repudiation.    Neces- 
litv  may  compel  a  state,  ta  well  as  an  Individual,  to  iie- 
como  bankrupt  t  but  the  repudiating  American  states 
have  no  such  excuse ;  they  are  all  but  entirely  free  from 
the  burden  of  taxes;  and  the  smallest  sacrifice  on  their 
part,  such  as  the  imposition  of  a  small  internal  duty  on 
spirits,  tobacco,  or  some  such  articles,  consumed  within 
their  limits,  would  enable  them  to  face  all  their  engage- 
mM.  The  truth  is,  that  their  dishonesty  is  glanng  and 
h,irefaccd,  and  admits  neither  of  palliation  nor  excuse. 
The  pretences  they  have  put  forward  in  extenuation  of 
their  roguery,  servo  only  to  set  it  in  a  still  more  striking 
nolnt  of  view.    What  Is  it  to  the  capitalists  who  made 
them  loans,  whether  they  expended  them  judiciously  or 
employed  honest  agents  ?    That  was  their  own  private 
aBiir;  and  to  decline  paying  their  just  debts  on  such 
flimsy  grounds  is  the  climax  of  knavery.    We  regret  to 
have  to  state,  that  our  countrymen  are  large  creditors  of 
the  states  who  have  repudiated  tlieir  debts;   and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  the  experience  they  have  now  had 
of  American  honour  will  make  them  more  cautious  how 
tliey  trust  to  It  on  future  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
jtate  that  several  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  have 
treated  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  with  contempt,  and 
have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ad- 
hiTence  to  their  engagements  ;  and,  seeing  the  disgrace 
that  will  be  brought  upon  the  Union  iiy  the  proceedings 
of  the  repudiating  states,  the  central  government  may,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of 
tlieir  duty.  ,  .    ,.  ,      ,      .,.,.,,  j 

Religion No  particular  form  of '  llglon  Is  etUblished 

by  law  in  the  U.  States.  Each  acct  supporU  its  own 
ministers,  and  provides  for  Its  own  religious  instruction. 
Subjoined  is  an 

Account  of  the  Churches  or  CongregaMons,  Minis- 
ters, Communicants,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  principal 
Rc-llgious  Bodies ;  —  [See  top  of  next  col.] 


Colonies. 

Settled. 

Colonies.           I 

Settled. 

1  VlrRinla 

8  New  Hamusbire  - 

1607 

8  Providence 

1636 

1613 

Rhode  Island     - 

1638 

3  New  Jersey 

1614 

9  North  Carolina  - 

16.10 

4  Delawnre     - 

1687 

10  New  York  (pre- 

6 Massachusetts     - 
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viously  Dutch) 
11  South  Carolina 

1664 

6  Maryland     -       - 

633 

1670 

7  Connecticut 

636 

11  Pennsylvania     - 
13  UeorKia     ■       ■ 

1688 

1733 

The  delegates  of  the  above  colonies,  ailerwaids  called 
states,  signed  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  since  which  the  following 
states  have  been  added  to  the  Union :  — 


stales. 


14  Vermont  "• 

15  TenneMce  • 

16  Kentucky 

17  Ohio  - 

18  Louisiana  - 

19  Indiana      • 
80  MlMlssippl 


Adied. 


17!ll 
1796 
1V99 
1808 
1818 
1816 
1817 


States. 


81  Illinois 
11  Alabama    ■ 

13  Maine 

14  Mluourl 

15  Michigan 
86  Arkansas 


Added. 


1818 
1819 
1810 
1810 
1836 
1836 


It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  giving  in  this 
place  any  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  revolutionary  war,  or  any 'account  of  its 
progress.    The  attempts  of  the  English  minister 
to  impose  duties  on  certain  articles  imported 
into  America,  were,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  contest.     But  though 
these  attempts  had  not  been  made,  we  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  suppose  that  the 
struggle  could  have  been  much  longer  delayed. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  powerful  and  rapidly 
growing  country,  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, should  have  continued  to  submit  to  have 
her  governors  appointed,  and  her  intercourse  with 
other  countries  regulated  by  England.     At  a 
certain  stage  of  their  progress,  all  great  <x>lonies 
must  separate  from  their  mother  country ;  and 
the  onlv  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  American 
revolution  is,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  take 
place  without  .opposition  on  our  part.    We  de- 
rive quite  as  much  advantage  from  America, 
now  tnat  she  is  independent,  as  we  should  have 
done  had  she  continued  to  be  a  colony ;  and  we 
do  this  without  being  obliged  to  keep  up  ex- 
pensive armaments  for  her  defence  and  pro- 
tection. 
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It  will  always  be  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
England,  that  she  was  the  magna  virum  mater, 
that  she  bred  and  sent  forth  the  men  who  es- 
tablished this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness. 
But  it  would  be  invidious  to  attcinpt  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison  between  the  English  and 
Americans  of  the  present  day.  That  their  cha- 
racters have  divei^ed  considerably  is  certain. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  the  ex- 
tremely different  circumstances  under  which  the 
mother  people  and  their  descendants  have  been 
placed.  The  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  latter 
both  stand  prominently  forward;  and  may  be 
eatiily  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  those 
who  fairly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  inhabit,  and  the  institutions  under  which 
they  live. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  banlc- 
ruptcy  and  mischief  occasioned  by  her  worthless 
banking  system,  and  the  disorder  it  introduces 
into  all  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  country, 
only  affects  her  prosperity  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
The  latter  is  essentially  bottomed  on  agriculture, 
or  rather  on  the  facility  with  which  all  classes 
may  acquire  tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  citizens  niay, 
like  Antteus,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  diffl- 
culty,  fall  back  upon  the  land,  and  gather  new 
vigour  from  its  embrace.  The  merchants  and 
ship-owners  in  the  great  towns,  the  speculators 
in  banks,  railw.iv  and  canal  shares,  &c.,  may  be 
ruined,  the  local  governments  may  be  reduced 
to  a  disgraceful  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  even 
the  federal  government  be  involved  in  the 
greatest  diHlculiies,  withoutaffecting  the  elements 
of  the  national  prosperity,  or  having  any  mate- 
rial influence  over  the  condition  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  America 
differs  from  most  other  countries ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  tb's  difference  depends  wholly  on 
natural  circumstances ;  it  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
or  any  peculiar  excellence  in  their  goveniincnt 
or  institutions;  but  is  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  inhabit. 

Beildef  thou  alrecdv  refrrred  tn,  we  I'.nve  coniulted 
a  great  numlwr  of  wurki  on  th«  tiibji-rt  of  tlilt  article, 
•mnng  which  majr  be  •peclHml  that  i>r  \)v  TcKqucvilie, 
De  la  Mmucralie  en  Amtrique,  a  wiirli  that  hai  Iweii 

5r...ied  Tar  tieyonil  iti  mcrilt ;  I.eltrmur  I.'Amdiquedu 
t'orti,  by  Clicvailerj  The  lulrvduclitri)  Uhcourte  to 
WariU-nt,  Slati$tical  Account  qflhc  U.  Slalch,  tjC/sc. 
UNST.  (Sec  Urknky  ami -Shki land  Iti.mt.) 
UNTKI1WAM)KN.  one  of  the  Four  K.>re»t  Can- 
loiii  of  Swltierlnnd,  near  the  centre  of  tli<'  confed.,  In 
which  It  hiild*  the6lh  rank;  b<>tween  lat.  V'  tiKan<t47^ 
N.,  and  lonK.  HO  ami  5.V  K.,  having  W  ,  I.iiccriii' ;  N  ,the 
■amp  cant.,  ami  the  Lake  of  I.iicerm-;  K,,  Uri ;  ami  N. 
the  BerncM  OlM'rland.  Area,  (••llmnli>d  at  Wl  hi.  m. 
I*(iu.  In  Im:i7,  -UMX,  all  It.  Cathiillri)  and  of  wliimi 
12,.^'iH  belongml  tu  llp|ier,  and  IO,'i(KI  to  Lower,  Ihilcr- 
walden.  The  territory  coniiiti  prlncl|>ally  of  4  vallrri, 
tncloaed  by  mnimtalni  of  varinui  hplght*,  the  Inftli'it 
of  which,  the  Tilllt,  rliei  to  nearly  II.OtNl  ft.  almve  the 
tea.  Two  itreami,  ralii'il  Aa,  harilly  (Icuprving  the 
nam*  of  riven,  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Lucernp  \  ami 
there  are  aevpral  •mall  lukei,  and  mimeri>iii  rancailei. 
The  rlimatp  li  ti'mpi-rnto,  particularly  in  the  K.,  wherp 
various  kimli  of  frnlt  are  grown.  Thp  valleys  nml 
lower  hills  alTonl  line  pasturage  t  which  makp*  cattlo 
breeding  the  chief  orciipallon  of  the  Inhabs.  The  rattle 
•re  smnll.  but  a  gO(Hl  cow  in  pitiinattHi  to  yield  a  prnfll 
of  from  Ml  ti>  IIMI  niirint  a  ye^ir  Id  Ibc  owner  ;  .iiid  alxiut 
llMNNi  hpad  of  raltip  arp  annimily  depaaliiml  in  the  can- 
Ion.  The  cheese  of  I'nterwalden  is  reckoniil  Inrerlnr 
nnlf  tn  that  of  the  Kmineiithal ;  and  a  k<khI  deal  l>  sent 
Into  Italy,  in  |oo<l  rears  the  value  of  the  cheese  ex. 
ported  from  the  valley  of  Kngell)erg  anwrnnts  to  aliout 
4(l,no(l  florins.  Agrlcuiture  Is  comparalively  iipglpcti'd  \ 
and  cum,  lo  the  vaiun  of  at  leaat  I'JO.CIKI  florins,  has  to 
he  Importpil  frciin  I.iicernp.  The  vine  (ines  not  unccrrtl ; 
•nd  Ihe  placr  of  wine  is  soppllml  iiy  lii|iiiirs  nixde  from 
4in>reut  fruits.    The  forests  are  a  chief  source  of  wealth  -, 
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a  good  deal  of  timber  and  fuel  being  exported.    Pine 
and  fir,  and  after  these,  beech,  oak,  and  elm,  are  the 

Jiriiicipal  trees :  the  extensive  forest  of  Kernvald  has 
brmed  the  line  of  separation  between  the  republics  of 
Lower  or  N.,  and  Upper  or  S.,  Unterwatden,  over  since 
the  I  itli  century.  Mining  and  manufactures  are  Insig.! 
nlilcuiit ;  some  linen  thread  is,  however,  spun  in  the 
valley  of  Kngelberg. 

In  both  parts  of  the  canton,  the  constitution  is  wholly 
democratic.  Upper  Unterwalden  consists  of  7  coni' 
munes,  all  the  male  inhabs.  of  which  above  20  ye,ir»  of 
age  meet  In  a  general  assembly,  exercising  the  sole 
deliberative  and  legislative  power,  on  the  la^t  Sunday  in 
April  at  the  can.  Sarnen.  The  executive  body,  cnniitt. 
Ingof  1 4  principal  functionaries,  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  65  other  mems.  appointed  by  the  difTerent 
parishes,  exercises  all  the  high  judicial  and  other  fuuc. 
tlons,  except  in  case  of  capital  punishment ;  when  the 
triple  council,  an  assembly  composed  partly  of  special 
delegates,  must  pass  sentence.  Lower  Unterwalden  con- 
sists of  13  communes.  Its  general  assembly  is  similarly 
constituted  ;  but  its  government,  carried  on  at  Stanz,  the 
cap.,  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  canton,  being  con<lucted  by  a  great  variety  of 
councils  and  assemblies.  Public  education  is  every  where 
very  backward.  Both  parts  of  the  canton  have  but  one 
united  voice  in  the  Swiss  diet  \  tiiey  contribute  382  men 
to  the  Swiss  army,  and  1,907  fr.  a  year  to  the  lederal 
treasury. 

Unterwalden,  with  UrI  and  Schwytx,  formed  the  nii. 
cleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  early  in  tlie  Utii 
century ;  but  little  worth  notice  has  occurred  in  its 
subsequent  history,  except  that  the  inhabs.  of  I,o»tr 
Unterwalden  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  French 
revolutionary  troops  in  I7'JS,  for  which  they  siilTercJ 
prot   rtionally.    {Picot ;  Statitt.  lie  la  Suiise ;  Ebd,  Sfc.) 

IJI'SAL,  or  UPS  ALA,  a  city  of  Sweden,  cap.  prov.  c,f 
tame  name,  on  the  Sala,  by  which  It  Is  divldeil  into  tiro 
parts,  3/  m.  N.  by  W.  Stockiiolm.  Pop.,  4,.V)().  "  Up- 
saia,  built  on  a  gentle  height,  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
plain  in  a  very  level  and  fertile  country,  is  one  of  the 
most  beniitlful  old-fashioned  cities  in  Kuropo.  The  view 
on  approaching  It  Is  very  fine:  an  old  red  palace  on  the 
hill,  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the  prov..  with  the 
newly-flnished  unlverslty-bulldlngt  glancing  wliite  be. 
tide,  and  the  grey  towers  of  the  cathedral  rising  calmly 
over  both,  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  place,  ai  seen  hy 
tlie  distant  spectator,  beyond  that  of  any  town  we  had 
yet  visited  in  Sweden.  If,  on  entering,  this  city  loiet 
lomewhat  of  its  dignity,  still  its  broad,  ouict  streets,  ami 
its  strange  old  houses,  generally  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco,  or  of  wood  painteil  red  and  rcM)red  with  turf,  im- 
pressed us  at  once  as  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  chs- 
racter  of  this  favoured  retreat  of  science. '  (Bremtur,  il, 
299.) 

Only  a  few  of  the  Inhabs.  are  engaged  In  manufactures, 
or  in  the  little  trade  carried  on  by  the  river,  on  which  a 
ttcam  navigation  is  kept  up  with  Stockholm.  Tlie 
greater  number  depend  lor  support  on  the  Univcriity. 
the  principal  In  the  kingdom.  This  establishment  wai 
founded  by  Steno  Store  in  I47H,  and  modelled  on  the  uni- 
versity of  I'aris.  It  was  warmly  patronised  by  (iustavui 
Vasa,  who  was  partly  educated  In  it.  At  a  subsequent 
|H-riod,  however.  It  was  transferred  to  Stockholm,  but 
WHS  again  restored  to  Upsal  by  (.'harles  IX.  It  has  liini; 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  celi'brity,  and  is  at  present  a|. 
tendetl  by  from  IS.tO  to  14.00  pupils,  though  of  tliete  only 
f»-oin  \m)  to  WO  may  be  resident  at  any  one  time.  Thui 
In  the  winter  session  of  IMS7,  the  University  had  in  all 
L,17fi  students,  of  whom  H74  were  rp»l;U'nt.  Of  the  entire 
numb<-r,  VM  attended  the  theological,  ."KL^  the  legiil,  Hi 
the  medical,  and  4(M  thp  oliliiiiiophical  cinsaes.  Tlic 
students,  like  those  of  Scotland  and  (iermany,  liulgr  hi 
the  town.  Tlieir  average  expenditure  may  lie  esthnali'd 
at  iilHiut  30/.  for  the  sesshin.  As  maiiv  as  l.'iO  (liulcnts 
are  maintained  free  of  expense  fl'oin  enilowmeiila  Icit  liy 
(iiistavus  Adiilpliiii.  The  public  hrtiires  are  all  jiru- 
tultoui,  and  hut  few  private  lectures  are  atleiidi'il.  i'ho 
lectiiri's  commence  In  OcIoIht,  and  continue  till  Chrlsl- 
mas,  when  therp  is  a  0  wivks'  vacation,  alter  hIiIiIi  they 
are  resumed. and contlniip  till  May.  Nnllxi'.l  niiniln'rui 
years'  study  Is  prescribed  for  a  degree,  the  rule  iMlng.lhat 
a  randidatp  may  olilain  It  as  so<in  as  he  can  piu*  (lie  re. 
quired  trials,  which  few  attempt  till  they  have  stiidinl  in 
the  university  for  some  yart.  1'iie  pulillc  examiiialimi) 
are  not  very  fnrniidable  i  but  those  wiiich  have  Hid  tu 
be  giiiie  through  privately  with  each  proletsor,  are  ion- 
ducted  with  great  strictness.  Printed  lists  of  llie  ilti- 
dents  and  professors  are  published  every  year :  the  lurini  r 
•re  divided  into  H  naliutu,  named  Iroiii  diin'rent  Sweiiiili 
provs.,  each  of  which  has  an  inspiH-t  r,  ciiralHr,  lihriiriiin. 
Ac  In  the  lists  for  a  rwent  year,  there  appear  4  then- 
higlcal,  3  Jiidlelal,  f>  medical,  and  14  philiisiipliical  pro- 
fvssors.ln  all  'ifi ;  iM'sldes  19  adjuncts,  and  'i4doeciil«.»ilh  • 
music  diriM  tor.  and  niaslers  lor  (iermaii,  Irencii.  fngllih, 
darning,  fencing,  riding  Arc.  Most  of  the  prolessurs 
lecture  In  llivir  own  huuiet.    None  have  a  lalary  of  more 
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than  3001.  a  year,  and  many  have  much  leu.  The  Univer' 
,itv  revenues  amoutto  about  130,000  thalera  banco  aypar. 
A  nrofesior  who  has  continued  in  .office  for  the  space  of  30 
years,  is  allowed  to  retire,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus, 
and  enjoys  bit  salary  during  life.  The  new  university  it 
a  handsome  and  tpacioui  edifice,  built  of  freeitoue,  in  the 
Florentine  style  of  architecture.  Most  part  of  it  hat 
been  devoted  to  two  tplendld  hallt,  one  on  the  first  story 
for  the  principal  library,  and  another  on  the  second  for 
oratorios,  the  conferring  of  academic  degrees,  &c.  The 
ground  floor  ii  occupied  by  rooms  appropriated  to  MSS.  ; 
hut,  until  very  lately,  the  library,  comprising  100,000 
volumes,  remained  in  the  old  university  building.  The 
ireatest  curiosity  In  this  collection,  it  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  gospels,  called,  from  its  silver  letters,  the  Codex 
Areenleta,  tuppoied  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation 
made  by  Ulpnilai,  the  apottle  of  the  Gothi,  In  the  4th 
century.  Much  controversy  hat  existed  among  the 
learned  at  to  the  charactert  in  which  this  famous  codex 
i)  written :  especially  whether  it  be  in  those  used  by  the 
Goths  of  Moesia,  ancestors  of  the  present  Swedes,  or  in 
the  Frankish  Idiom.  At  all  events,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  Its  high  ar-tlqultv ;  It  It  admitted  on  all 
hands  not  to  be  later  than  the  6th  century,  and  may  be  of 
the  tth  or  5th,  while  It  certainly  hat  the  further  advan- 
taite  of  having  bepn  tranilated  from  the  original  Greek. 
Tne  codex  was  found  in  LM)?,  in  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia ;  and  having 
found  its  way  (whether  honestly  it  doubtful)  Into  the 
library  of  Isaac  Vottiiit,  wat,  on  hit  death,  purchated 
for  the  comparatively  trilling  turn  of  260/.  by  the  Count 
de  la  Gardie,  whs  preieiited  it  to  the  university.  (Cote, 
iv.  173,  &c.  8vo.  ed.) 

In  the  same  edifice  are  preterred  a  beautifUl  cabinet, 
presented  to  Gustavut  Adolphus  by  the  city  of  Augsburg 
in  1632,  and  the  large  chest,  sealed  and  left  by  Gustavus 
III.,  with  Instructions  that  It  should  not  be  opened  till 
liO  years  from  the  day  of  hit  death.  The  prescribed 
period  expired  during  the  past  April  (1842) ;  but  we  have 
not  learnt  whether  the  chest  hat  been  opened.  Here, 
also,  is  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  muieum.  In  which  is 
a  Ane  statue  of  Linnieut  hy  Bvstrom.  This  univertity 
has  had  many  celebrated  Individiialt  among  Its  profersors, 
eipecially  In  the  department  of  Natural  History  ;  amunK 
others  may  be  specified,  Llnncus,  Bergman,  Afielius, 

kc. 

The  cathedral  It  an  Impotlng  edifice,  though  built  tnly 
of  brick  :  in  tome  respects  itt  appearance  it  ilmilar  tu 
that  of  Notre.  Dame  at  Parit.  It  ft  3S0  feet  in  extreme 
length,  with  a  lofty  nave  and  a  magnificent  altar.  The 
Swcdiih  monarchi  were  formerly  crowned  In  this  cathe- 
dral, and  here,  also,  they  are  mostly  Interred.  Among 
the  numerous  tombs,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Gus- 
tavus Vnsa  i  distinguished  in  every  station  of  Ufa,  and 
equally  great  at  a  legitlalor,  a  warrior,  and  a  politician. 
Unnieut,  also.  Is  entombed  in  this  cailu'dral,  and  the 
home  Is  still  shown  which  he  occupied  In  the  town. 

Kxcept  the  cathedral  and  university  buildings,  Upsal 
hat  no  other  remarkable  edifice  ;  but  It  has  some  public 
valki,  on  one  of  which  a  fine  obelisk  hat  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Giltlavut  Adolphus.  It  Is  the  metropoli- 
tan see  of  Sweden,  and  possesses  an  eccletiattical  icnool, 
a  coimographlc,  and  otiier  scientific  tocletiet. 

.Miout2in.  N.  it  Old  Uptal,  a  mere  village  of  hutt 
round  nil  old  church,  the  origin  of  which  Is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity,  but  whhrh  certainly  was  once  dedicated  to  the 
•  iirihipof  Udln.  Near  it  are  some  reniarl.able  tumuli, 
and  many  curious  anilqultlet  hare  been  discovered  In 
the  neiiihlmurhood.  (Coxe,  Iv.  i  Bremner'a  Kxcurtiont, 
11  ;  bid.  Otiig.  \  I'opatie  de  deux  Primcaii,  lie.) 

UPrON  ON  ■SKV'^EKN,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
Knglund.  c<i.  Worcetter,  hund.  I'ershore,  on  the  Severn, 
hire  crossed  hy  a  ttniio  bridge  of  (i  arches,  9  m.  H, 
Worcenter.  Area  of  par.,  3,110  acres.  I'lip.of  do.,  In 
101,  2,343.  The  town  Is  neatly  bulll  with  well-paved 
iirecit.  The  church,  rebuilt  in  17r>M,  is  a  handhome 
itrnrture.  The  living,  a  valuable  rectory,  worth  '.170/.  a 
yi  ir,  Is  In  the  patronage  of  the  Ulshop  of  Worcester. 
The  llaptlsts,'  and  other  sects,  have  also  placet  of 
Kornhin.  A  charity  schoid  for  16  girls,  founded  and  en- 
dowed In  17IH,  to  which  a  Ixiys'  school  was  attached  In 
i;:i7.  has  been  Incorporated  with  2  national  schools, 
inp|Mirli'd  by  voluntary  contribution,  A  subscription 
lihrarv  has  been  founded.  The  river,  which  It  navigable 
llnii  \.\i  lor  vessels  of  100  tont,  has  a  commodious  wharf, 
and  a  gniHl  hmlxiur  for  bargi't.  It  has  no  manufacture 
(ll  anv  importance  i  but  a  considerable  Iraile  is  carried 
(111  ill  corn,  m:ilt,  coals,  Ac  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  cyder  it 
lir.'oiilil  here  for  shipment  triiin  Hereford  and  other  parts. 
A  manor  court  It  held  occasionally,  and  petty  tessiiiiit 
core  a  fortnight.  UptMi  It  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
During  the  civil  wart,  It  adhered  stoutly  to  the  royal 
n\..e.  MarketKlay,  Thursday  ;  fairs,  four  times  a  year. 
UltlllNO  tan.  Vrhinum  Horlenif),  a  forllflmi  town  of 
Ontral  llulv.  In  the  I'apal  Slates,  cap.  leg.,  and  formerly 
(ll  ilio  diicliy  of  Itt  own  name,  on  a  mountain  near  the 
Mrlauro,  20  in,  8.W.  fetaro.     Fop.  of  the  town  only 
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*'^.y-K'*'S''' J'"'.'.'""!"''*"*  "•"•»•«'>>•.  12,000.  (Ram. 
voldi. )  Itt  fortiflcatlont  are  a  good  tpecimen  of  the  mi. 
litary  worki  of  the  14th  century.  Itt  oldcattie  now  (brmi 
part  of  a  CarmeUte  convent,  in  which  and  in  the  churches 
are  teveral  fine  worki  by  Raphael  and  other  dittingulthed 
artlstt.  Urbliio  hat  an  ancient  ducal  palace,  which,  like 
thePalaxzo  Albant,  it  a  large  and  fine  building :  auewlr 
built  cathedral,  with  a  rich  chanter  and  archbithopric; 
a  univertity,  with  about  200  ttudenti ;  n  college,  hotpll 
tal,  senilnary,  an  atiocUtion  called  by  the  lingular  title 
or  Academm  Atiurditorum,  and  a  court  of  primary  Ju. 
risdictlon.  But  the  legate  and  other  chief  authoritlet  of 
the  legt.  of  Urbino  and  Peiaro  reside  at  the  latter  town. 
Urbino  it  celebrated  for  iu  brass,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  about  U.OOQ  crowns  a  year.  (Buwring't  Rep.\ 
It  hat  4  annual  fairt,  and  markett  on  Wednetday  vid 
Saturday.  ' 

Among  other  llluttriout  Indlvldualt,  Urbino  bat  to 
boatt  of  having  given  birth  to  Raphael,  hence  called  by 
the  Italians  Rafiiaeilo  d' Urbino,  unquestionably  the 
greatest  painter  of  modern  times.  He  wat  bom  on 
Good.  Friday,  1483,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1520,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  hit  birth,  at  the  early  ago  of  37  — a  wonder- 
fully brief  space  in  which  to  have  attained  to  such  match- 
less proficiency,  and  to  have  completed  so  many  great 
works.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Bramante,  one  of 
the  greatest  modern  architects,  a  relative  of  Itaphael ; 
of  the  machinist  Zabaglia,  and  other  distinguished  per. 
tonagei.  (Uampotdi  j  Conder't  Italy,  isc.) 

UIll,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
Confed.,  between  the  4Gth  and  47th  degt.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
80  .TO'  and  S*^  E.  long.,  having  N.  Schwytz  and  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  E.  Glarus  and  the  Grisons,  S.  Testin,  and 
W.  the  Valais,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  Unterwblden. 
Area  estimated  at  338  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1837,  40,650,  all 
Rom.  Caths.  The  canton  consists  mostly  of  one  prln- 
clpal  valley,  that  of  the  Keuss,  Into  which  several  others 
open  laterally  j  and  the  whole  are  shut  In,  except  at  the 
N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  canton,  by  lofty  and  generally 
Impassable  mountains.  Among  the  mountains  comprised 
In  this  canton  it  the  celebrated  St.  Uothard,  the  passage 
across  which  is  the  principal  route  from  Italy  into  K. 
Switzerland.  The  transit  trade  by  this  road  was,  and 
perhaps  still  Is,  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  in- 
habs. of  Uri.  Various  other  lofty  and  remarkable  sum- 
mits are  included  in  the  ranges  surrounding  the  canton. 
The  princlnal  river  It  the  Reuts,  which  rises  in  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  after  a  course  usually  N.,  through  Url, 
111  Its  whole  length,  fulls  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  near 
Altorf.  "  It  Is,"  says  Inglis,  "  a  remarkable  river,  not  for 
the  length  of  its  course,  or  the  volume  of  its  waters,  but 
for  its  extraordinary  rapidity,  far  excetnliiig  that  of  the 
Rhone ;  and  the  magnificent  scenery  on  its  banks.  Itt 
whole  courte  it  a  succession  of  cataracts ;  and  in  the 
short  apace  of  4  leagues,  its  Inclination  Is  no  lett  than 
2,500  ft.  i"  (.Inglis't  Switierland,  p.  lOO.J  Betldet  the 
Lake  of  Url  (the  S.  extremity  of  that  of  Lucerne)  there 
are  numerout  small  alpine  lakes ;  and  the  canton  It  a  good 
deal  visited  by  strangers,  Imth  on  account  of  Its  sublime 
scenery  and  the  historical  Interest  attached  to  it  as  the 
land  of  Tell,  said  tu  have  been  a  native  of  Burglen,  near 
Altorf. 

The  patturet  of  thlt  canton  are  very  luperior,  and 
these  and  their  cattle  constitute  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
Inhabs.  A  good  many  cattle,  tended  by  Bergamesque 
cowherds,  are  sent  thither  from  Italy  to  feed  during 
summer.  The  cheese  of  the  canton  is  In  high  repute  | 
but  it  Is  not  extensively  produced ;  and  the  stock  of  sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  Ac,  Is  not  more  than  suHlcient  for  the  wants 
ofthnpop.  Agriculture  It  entirely  neglected.  "Through, 
out  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Keuss 
and  In  the  vale  of  Ursrrn,  not  one  stalk  of  any  kind  of 
grain,  nor  one  cultivated  vegetable  of  any  kind,  Is  to  be 
seen.  There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  might  be 
surcessfiiUy  cultivated.  The  vale  of  Ursern  Is  lielter 
sheltered  lliaii  almost  any  part  of  the  Kngadlne,  and  is 
less  elevated  than  many  other  parts  where  rye  It  grown 
abundantly,  whore  other  grain,  even  wheat.  It  nol  a 
failure,  and  where  all  the  hardier  vegetables  are  plentiflil. 
About  2  leagues  lower  down  than  Andernat,  tlie  valley 
widens.  Cottages  are  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then  a  hamlet  ;  still,  however,  grass  only  wat  to  b« 
teen.  I  taw  many  warm  stripes,  and  even  little  plains, 
along  the  river  tide,  whore  wheat  and  vegetables  could 
have  been  turcestlully  cultivated;  but  I  still  continued 
to  ir  >et  carts  laden  with  flour  and  palalo<<s.  As  I  de- 
„ceiuii>d  still  lower  In  tho  valley,  the  scenery  be<-aine 
mure  varied  and  more  beautiful.  I'liarmInK  mendowi 
lay  by  the  river  side,  prettily  diversllied  by  clumps  of 
walnut  and  pear  trees  i  and  cottages  and  hamlets  llilikly 
dotted  the  slopes.  Altorf  Is  surrounded  liy  gardens  and 
orchards  s  yet  even  here,  wheie  the  cllniHle  Is  mild,  and 
where  the  ordinary  fruits  come  to  great  iierfectlon. 
scarcely  an  ear  of  rum  Is  to  lie  seen."  {Itiglii.  p.  I04A.) 
Thlt,  however,  do«a  not  originate  In  any  wantof  industry, 
but  in  what  is  most  probably  a  well-founded  ronvlrllon 
on  the  part  of  the  Inhab.,  that  II  It  inoit  advantageuut  fur 
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them  to  conflne  their  attention  to  the  breeding  nnd  d«. 
pantiirinK  <>)'  rattle,  and  to  Import  their  corn,  flour,  and 
other  provisions,  and  such  manufactured  goods  as  tliejr 
do  not  produce  in  their  cottages. '  The  devastations  of 
the  late  war,  and  the  construction  by  Napoleon  of  the 
route  over  the  Simplon,  by  diverting  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  travelling  and  transit  trade  carried  on  through 
this  canton  Into  a  new  channel,  have  been  especially 
hostile  to  its  Interests.  Several  metallic  ores  are  met 
with,  and  Plcot  (p.  237.)  enumerates  a  long  list  of  valu- 
able minerals  found  on  Mount  St.  Gothard  ;  but  mining 
industry  is  quite  insignificant. 

Uri  is  subdivided  into  two  districts,  Uri  and  Ursern : 
Altorf  is  the  cap.  The  constitution  Is  strictly  democratic. 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  of  all  the  male  pop.  above  20  years  of  age, 
which  assembles  every  year  on  the  flist  Sunday  in  May, 
to  choose  the  cantonal  council  of  44  mems.,  to  which  is 
confided  the  direct  executive  power.  There  are  several 
inferior  councils  for  separate  departments  of  service. 
Kach  district  has  its  own  assembly  and  tribunals  ;  and  in 
the  cap.  is  a  tribi^nal  of  appeal,  composed  of  \f>  mems., 
and  presided  over  by  the  lantlammai-.  The  communes 
are  generally  too  poor  to  support  public  schools  all  the 
year  round,  and  education  Is  very  backward  ;  no  libraries 
or  literary  societies  worthy  of  notice  exist  In  the  canton. 
The  inliabs.  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chur :  they  are  mostiv  of  the  German 
stocli,  though  in  the  S.  an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken. 
Contingent  to  the  Swiss  army,  236  men ;  do.  of  money  to 
the  federal  treasury,  1,184  fr.  a  year.  This  canton  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  ursw,  or  wild 
bull,  which  formerly  Inhabited  Its  valleys  in  great  num- 
bers. Uri  was  one  of  the  three  cantons  which  revolted 
from  the  German  empire  in  1307,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Swiss  Confed.  It  was  a  principal  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  Austrlans,  in  1799—1800.  (Pi- 
cot,  SteUul.  dela  Suiste,  tic.) 

UKUGUAY,  or  HAND  A  ORIENT  AT.,  a  republic  of 
South  America,  between  lat.  30°  and  3S°  S.  and  long. 
ft20  and  tSP  W. ;  having  N.  Braiil,  E.  and  S.  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  sstuary  of  the  La  Plata,  and  W. 
the  Uruguay  river  (see  anit,  p.  SI7.),  by  which  it  is  se- 

Iiaralod  from  the  Argentine  or  l,a  Plata  territories.  It 
s  of  nearly  circular  form,  and  Is  supiioso<l  lo  embrace  an 
urea  of  above  200,<HIO  sq.  m.,  while  its  pop.  Is  not  sup- 
posed, Indians  Included,  to  exceod  IMI.OOO,  or  at  most 
StOO.IKX).  It  Is  but  very  Utile  known.  The  coast  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  low  flat  plain,  without  wood  of  any  kind, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  quite  level  in  appearance 
with  the  water.  Inland,  however,  and  particularly  In  the 
N.,  the  countrv  is  intersected  by  many  hill-ranges  alter. 
Datlna  with  valleys  traversed  by  considerable  affluents  of 
the  Uruguay.  In  this  territory,  llie  humidity  of  the  soil, 
which  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Is  corrected  by  the 
Pam|>ero,  a  remarkably  dry  wind.     The  climate  of  Uru. 

?[uay  is  proverbially  healthy,  and  It  Is  evident  that  the 
hinness  of  the  pop.  must  arise  ft'om  the  mode  of  life 
followed  br  the  settlers,  or  from  political  causes,  and  not 
from  any  ae&dent  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  other  natural  or 
necessary  cause.  It  Is  dlvide<l  Into  <J  deiis.,  and  possesses 
3  prlni-ipal  towns,  Monte  Video,  La  Colonia,  anil  MaUlo- 
nadu,  l!>  small  towns,  and  H  hamlets,  without  Including 
estanrlas  or  farms,  and  raurlios  or  cottages.  Monte 
Video,  having  a  better  port  and  as  good  a  government, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  city  uf  greater  trade  and  wealth 
than  its  opposite  rival,  Buenos  Ayres.  ( For  It*  trade  and 
that  of  the  republic  generally,  ovihuarl.  Montk  Vii)i:a.) 
Uruguay  Is  an  integral,  not  afe<ieral,  repuiilie:  It  formtKl 
a  prov.,  under  the  gov.  of  iluenos  Ayres,  till  IN'il,  when 
It  was  taken  l)y  the  Ilraslllans,  and  Incnrimrxliil  with 
Ilraill  luider  the  title  of  Prov.  Cisplatina.  In  {H-iti.  how . 
ever,  II  declared  Itself  independent ;  and  lis  indi  |)en- 
denie  was  rec<ognlsrd  in  IM2M  by  a  treaty  iH'tween  llrnill 
and  I,a  Plata.  iSi'o  Mr.  Staikll'i  S.  Amrriia,  Mi — "*>.) 
I  Hi;MKA.O()HMIAII,or  .SIlAlllsK,  a  town  and 
conilderalile  lake  of  Penla,  (iniv.  Asert>ijHii.  The  town 
stands  In  a  line  plain,  watered  hy  the  Siiiir,  X  in.  W.  the 
lake,  luid  CAm.  S  W.  T.ilirli.  Its  pop.  has  he<'ii  roiiKhly 
estlinalod  at  I'i.llllO,  It  is  tortined  with  a  strong  wall  and 
deep  ditch,  which  may  tie  filleilwilh  water  Irmn  the 
river.  Though  supposinl  to  Im>  the  Thchnrma  of  Slraho, 
It  Is  said  to  |K»s«ss  no  remains  oranlluulty  worth  imtlee  : 
It  has.  however,  been  rarely,  if  at  all,  visited  by  recent 
Kiirii|>enn  travellers. 

The  lake  of  I'runiea  or  Sh-thet- was  vislteil  hv  Major 
Kawliiison  so  late  as  IXV*.  "  ll  emeinlsaboveailegn-eor 
lat.  Ill  length,  and  lsab<iut.i:KI  oflhaldlslanee  In  extreme 
breailth.  The  grealeit  depth  of  water  that  is  fniiiiil  In 
any  part  is  fmir  lathoiiis,  the  averagn  Is  alHiiit  I  wo  la- 
tlionii,  b'lt  the  shores  shelve  so  yriuliially  thai  this  depth 
li  rarely  atUliieil  within  'i  in.  of  the  land.  The  s|iei'IHe 
gravity  iif  the  water,  fniin  the  iiiiantilv  ol  salt  whlih  It 
ri'taiiK  In  solution,  Is  so  great,  that  a  vessel  of  lUU  tons' 
burden  has  a  draught  of  no  more  than  Itor  1  leet.  This 
heaviness  of  the  water  prevents  the  lake  from  tieing 
much  adbctedby  Hotnis,  which,  from  Its  extreme  shal- 
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lowness,  wonid  otherwise  render  its  navigation  danecr- 
uus.  A  gale  of  wind  raises  the  waves  but  a  fcw.feet  ■  and 
as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed,  thuy  subside*.  It 'is  an 
old  opinion  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are  too  salt  to 
support  animal  life.  No  fish,  certainly,  are  found  In  it 
but  the  smaller  class  of  loophytes  are  met  with  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  The  islands  in  the  lake,  until  latelr' 
were  barren  and  uninhabited ;  but  the  largest  has  lieen 
recently  colonixed,  and  settlements  on  the  rest  have  been 
proposed."  {Geog.  Joum.  x.  7.  &c.) 

On  the  B.  side  of  the  lake  Is  the  village  of  Shishevan 
the  residence  of  a  Persian  prince,  Mellk  Kasim  Miria  a 
brother  of  the  late  shah,  wno  has  adopted  in  every  par 
ticular  European  habits  and  pursuits,    lie  has  Itiuiit  a 

Ealace  in  the  European  style,  near  which  he  has  etta- 
llshed  mulberry  gardens  for  the  culture  of  silk,  a  fartii 
yard,  a  glass  wo'rk,  a  pottery,  looms  for  weaving  cotton 
slik,  and  worsted  goods,  and  various  other  kinds  uf 
manufactures.  He  has  also  built  a  vessel  of  loo  tong 
which  he  employs  in  trading  on  the  lake  ;  on  which  al<ii' 
he  oontemplatcd  the  Introduction  of  steam  naviKation' 
(For  further  particulars,  see  KuwUnton  I'ls  Geog.  Journ 
X.  ^    9  &c. ) 

USHANT  (Fr.  OueuanI),  the  mostW.  of  the  Islands 
offtho  coast  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  a  group  near 
the  W.  coast  of  Brittany,  dep.  Flnlsterre,  in  lat.  tip  w 
8"  N.,  long,  ft"  3'  W.,  26  m.  W.N.W,  Brest.  Its  area  It 
about  2  sq.  leagues,  and  lit  pop.  rather  exceeds  2,(nxi.  |t 
is  dllflcult  of  nreess,  but  Is  tolerably  fertile,  atroriiinr; 

fiasture  to  a  good  many  sheep  and  horses.  It  has  a  vll. 
age,  several  hamlets,  un  old  castle,  and  a  small  harbour 
frequented  l)y  fishing  l>oats.  Sir  Edward  Hawkc  tiit,iliy 
defeated  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Conflans,  olT  ih[. 
coast  of  this  Island,  In  I7A9.  Owing  to  the  violence  nf  the 
weather,  two  of  the  British  ships  accidentally  got  aihnre 
and  were  lost.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  27th  July,  \;i^' 
an  indecisive  action  took  place  off  the  Island  between  llid 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel,  who  had  been  Kecoihl 
in  command  in  the  former  action,  and  that  of  the  fremli 
under  Count  d'Orvllllers. 

USK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  hor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  nund.  Usk,  co.  Monmouth,  on  the  Usk  ;  Imn. 
crosseil  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  arches,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  CO.,  12  m.  S.W.  Monmouth.  The  modern  bor., 
which  Is  more  extensive  than  the  ancient,  has  an  area  nf 
410  acres,  with  a  pop,  In  IR31,  of  1,160.  The  town  li 
neatly,  but  Irregularly  built,  the  houses  lieing  mostly  do. 
tarlied  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  orchards.  It 
is  indlHerently  paved ;  and  down  to  a  recent  period  uai 
not  lighted.  Tlie  church,  which  belonged  lo  an  ancient 
priory,  appears  to  have  been  erected  In  the  Nornmii 
Iteriml,  It  was  originally  cruciform,  but  hns  been  very 
much  altered ;  the  square  embattled  tower  now  at  itt  K. 
end,  seems  lo  have  Been  formerly  In  its  centre  j  lit  ini 
lerior  contains  little  worth  notice,  except  an  inirrlptiiin 
on  a  brass  plate,  whirh  has  not  yet  been  satltl'artnrily 
explained.  I'iie  living,  a  vicarage,  worth  2A0/.  a  year,  li 
In  the  Bin  of—  Williams,  Esq.  Here,  also,  are  chspcli 
for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  It.  Catholici.  Onr 
the  market-place  is  the  towii-hall,  a  handsoine  liiiildiiin, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Iteaulort ;  a|. 
Ltchad  to  which  Is  a  lork-up  house  for  the  riiitiHlv  nf 
prisoners  till  thev  ran  be  conveyed  to  the  co,  gaol,  Tlii; 
educational  estanllshmrnts  comprise  a  free  granimsr- 
school,  foiindeil  and  endowed  In  1624,  to  which  a  wriliiiit 
school  has  since  lieen  attached  ;  a  national  school  lor  Imili 
sexes,  supported  l)y  voluntary  contributions ;  anil  ulnit. 
houses  for  24  Inmates.  Near  to  the  latter  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  priory  previously  alluded  tii. 

"  Usk  is  Increasing  not  only  from  natural  iiirrra<e 
of  pop,,  but  also  from  the  beauty  of  Us  slliintlon,  .i|. 
Iractlng  persons  of  Imieiietidenl  pro|>ertv  to  hullil  mitan" 
villas  ui  Its  virliiity.  It  has  a  small  inaiiiiracliiri'  ni' 
Ponl-y-|HM)l  Japan  ware,  which  employs  4  or  .'<  haiuli.nnil 
Is  the  onlv  iniu  remaining  In  this  part  of  the  louiilry, ilm 
trade  having  rcninved  lo  illrmlnghnin.  It  has  no  oiIht 
trade  iiecnllar  to  It,  and  very  little  of  any  kinil."  {I'ml. 
Bimmi.  Hfpiirl.)  Most  part  of  the  liihalis.  are  enitaKed  in 
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the  bor.  dales  friiin  ISUNi  but  It  hns  not  lieeii 


The  earlient  chardtur 

fovcrilril 
hi'  IihjI 
authority  Is  vestri'l  in  a  pnrt'reiive,  elioKen  annually;  4 
recorder,  2  Imllill's,  4  constables,  and  an  iiuletliilli'  niinilirr 
of  burgesses.  II  Is  nssorinted  with  Newport  anil  Mmi. 
inoulli.  In  returning  I  mem.  to  the  II.  nl'  t'  ini.il 
electors  for  the  three  burs.,  in  IH3'.|.4n,  |,:ili4.  Ijiidrlir 
sessions  for  the  m.  are  held  here,  as  well  as  aeonrt  t^T 
the  recovery  uf  small  debts,  and  a  court  lert  IkIcv  s 
year. 

I'sk  Is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appeari  to  lia  1 
formerly  iH-rn  of  much  more  linportanre than  al  pri'ini 
On  an  eminence  ailjolning  the  liiwii  are  the  1  Miikup 
rrinailis  of  Us  ancient  castle,  fiirmerl)  one  nf  tin'  iiukI 
considerable  siriicliires  of  Its  kiml  In  the  coiinlry.  It 
came  through  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  Into  llir 
(Missesshin  of  the  crown,  and  was  the  faviniille  iinlili'iun 
uf  HIchardduko  uf  York,  nephew  of  llvnry  Vl..»lii»( 
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(oni,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  wero  born  within  iti 
walls.  At  a  subiequent  period  it  belonged  to  the  Karli 
of  Pembroke  ;  and  Is  now  the  property  of  the  Uuke  of 
Beaufort. 

Market-day,  Thunday;  fairi,  four  timet  a  year,  for 
wool,  horiei,  cattle,  and  pedlary  ;  and  once  a  month  for 
cattle  only.  (BeauUe$  <if  England  and  fVala ;  Pari. 
and  Mnu.  Bound.  Rep$.) 

USKUP  or  SCOPIA  (an.  Sropi),  a  coniiderable  town 
of  Kuropean  Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  cap.  8andjlack, 
on  the  river  of  Iti  own  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Vardar, 
110  m.  N.W.  Salonlca.  Iti  pop.  is  eatimated  at  about 
I(),000.  It  hai  a  good  many  handsome  mosques,  Greek 
tluirches,  &c. ;  but  its  streets,  though  wide,  are  filthy  In 
the  extreme.  It  is  the  see  of  a  (Jreek  archbishop,  and 
has  some  manufactures  of  leather.  A  Turkish  garriion 
is  stationed  in  its  old  dilapidated  castle. 

USTIUO  (VEMKI,  or  'the  Great'),  a  town  of 
Itussia,  gov.  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jong  and 
Soiiclionia,  tributarloi  of  the  Dwina,  about  4(i()  m. 
from  the  White  Sea,  and  .ViO  m.  K.  by  N.  Petersburg. 
This  town,  though  in  so  remote  and  desolate  a  region, 
h,.is  H.IXIO  inhubs.,  and  is  the  scat  of  aconsidcrnhl(>  trade 
between  Kuro|)c  and  Asia.  It  has,  according  to  Possart, 
:)  cathedrals  and  28  par.  churches,  many  of  which  are 
built  of  'tone ;  and  several  private  buildings,  and  a  large 
exchange,  arc  of  the  same  material.  It  bai  numerous 
tallon ,  soap,  candle,  leather,  and  tile  factories,  with  saw- 
inilU,  and  some  jewellery  and  lilvcr  works  :  but  its  truile 
is  chielly  in  corn,  lard,  linen,  ship  timber,  and  sail  cloth. 
Mi  ntcrchants,  who  trade  with  lliu  Siberian  towns  gene- 
rally, as  far  as  Kiachta,  were  estimated,  in  183U,  to  pos- 
sess an  aggregate  capital  of  2HS.(kK)  roubles  ;  and  the 
town  revenues  arc  estimated  at  W.IMK)  do.  a  year.  A 
large  annual  fair  li  held  here  on  the  8th  July.  (I'osiarl, 
Uttiserth;  Rtuiland.) 

UTIC'A,  a  town  or  citv  of  the  U.  Statei,  nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  sloping  ground, 
gently  rising  from  the  Mohawk  river,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal,  82  m.  N.W.  Albany,  and  IHOm.   N.  by 
W.  Now  York.     Pop.,  In  1840,  12,872.     k  ii  regularly 
1,'iid  out ;  the  itrccti,  which  generally  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  are.  In  tome  instances,  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees ;  and  the  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  handsome 
.iiid  sulistantially  built.    The  Krle  Canal,  which  inter- 
sects the  town,  is  crossed  within  its  limits  by  leveral 
bridges,  and  here  unites  with  the  Chenango  canal,  which 
opens  a  communication  with  tiie  Susquciumnnii.     Utica 
has  above  a  doten  churchea  for  dilTerent  religious  bmlies, 
iiime  of  which  arc  large  and  costly  edillccs.    It  has  also 
a  lyci'iiin,  and  various  superior  public  and  private  aca- 
demies ;  a  mechanics'  association  for  the  promotion  of 
manulactures,  kc. ;   a  young  man's  association,  with  u 
lilirary  and  reading-room  open  to  the  public  ;  an  appreii- 
tlros'  library,  a  theatre,  and  numerous   religious  and 
rharilable  institutions.     Its  situation,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Krie  and  Chenango  canals,  has  made  Ulk'n  the  seat 
of  m  extensive  and  rapidly  increiising  commerce  ;  and 
it  has  numerous  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
jiiint-stiK'k  nssoclatlons.    Its  manufactures  are  also  exten- 
tire  and  various;  and  it  Is  in  the(.entrnofa  district  which 
Il  v  ell  (upplied  with  water-power,  and  in  u  hicli  there  are 
maniilactorles,  with  power-looms,  fur  the  weaving  of  cot- 
Ion  and  other  clotlis,  tlie  spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  &c. ; 
with  saw-mlils,  grist  and  tlour-milli,  Kc.     In  1835,  six 
m'lkly  .mil  two  monthly  |H-riodlcal  pulilicatioiis  were  is- 
iiii'ii  III  the  town.    It  also  derives  considerable  advantage 
iriini  its  iH'Ing  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the  I'ticu  and  Schu. 
mviaily  railroad.  77  m.  In  length,  opeiUHl  in   18:10,  and 
Inmi  another  railroad,  Mm.  In  length,  by  which  it  it. 
fiiniieitcHl  with  Syraciive.     In  17114,  Otlcawasaii  Incon- 
iiileralile  village  i  and  so  late  as  1820,  Its  pop.  aniiiiiiited 
til  only  2,<.I72:  but  the  Krie  canal  having  btH'ii  iipeinil,  In 
|ij:i,   it*  suiiserjiient   Increiue    has  been    nstonishingly 
gii  It.     It  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  In  1817,  anil  as 
aniyhi  ls:i2 ;  and  it  Is  wiirlhv  nf  remark,  that  in  the 
ili.iriir  by  which  It  is  erected  Into  a  city,  the  licensing 
iif  ihopn  and  hiniies  for  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  Is 
fxpronly  prohibited  I     We  are  unable,  however,  to  say 
nhi'tliiT  tills  piohllilllon  has  been    practically    carriinl 
inlii  elli-ct.     In  the  list  of  businesses  in  the  town,  in 
KUI,  we  observe  21   liinii.    {F.neyc.  Amcricaiiii ;    Seu< 
Yiirk  llm  Hivr i   itmrruan  Alnmnnc.  1x41-42,  Ar) 

rrili;tlll"  (an.  r//rii-7'cn/,i7M»)),acllyor  Holland, 
tap  |iro\  III  its  own  name,  on  the  (Mil  Kbine,  tiy  which 
it  II  dividi'il  iiilii  two  parts,  20  m.  N.  by  K.  .\inslordam. 
I'»|i.  4I.IKKI.  |i  It  ovitl-sbapi'd,  anil  Is  one  of  the 
lull  litnated  towns  in  the  kliiKdoin.  iH'Ing  built  on  an 
iimhilallng  trw't  of  html,  more  elevated  than  the  tiir- 
rminillog  Irrrlliirv,  and  having.  In  coii>ei|Ui'nce,  a  drier 
iind  piircr  almonpliere.  The  country  liiiinetllately  around 
It  hnrly  woiided,  and  well  sprinkleil  with  lariii-hoiiset 
•mlcnt'tiigo.  Melils  of  wheat  and  otbiT  grain  are  seen 
iikIi'mI  III  unvarying  green  pastures  ,  and  tiie  novel  spec- 
tnilr  procnts  llseli  i|f  rlvert  and  canals  flowing  below 
Ills  jieiieral  'evel  oi  the  I'ounlry.  and  not  alHive  It  on  the 
tiilnof  iniiiindt,  as  elivwheru  in  llulluiul.  The  approach  to 
Vol..   II. 
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Utrecht,  from  Amsterdam,  Is  very  fine,  being  through 
Luu^  "'[^''"^n!"  "™«  »••«».  whfch  forms  a  favouX 
public  walk.  The  city  was  formerly  defended  by  lofty 
..IV  .iT'  ij  *""  these  are  now  broken  and  dismantled, 
and  the  old  rainpartt  have  been  converted  Into  bouul^ 
vardt.  binee  tiic  separation  of  Holland  and  Belsium. 
however,  some  outworki  have  been  thrown  up 

Utrecht  has  an  antique  appearance,  many  of  the  housei 
heing  built  n  the  Gothic  style :  as  in  othe/Dutch  townll 
the  materi-al  for  building  is  mostly  brick.  Mr.  Jacob  savi! 

1  he  streets  arc  more  regular,  the  houses  more  mo- 
uernlsed,  and  the  squares  more  spacious,  than  In  other 
towns  ol  Holland.  In  some  of  the  streets  there  aro 
canals,  or  rather  branches  of  the  Rhine,  for  though  thev 
soon  terminate  in  stagnant  canals,  they  have  liere  some 
motion.  The  water  is  so  far  below  tiie  level  of  tlio 
thoroughfares,  that  the  wharfs  on  its  tides  have  doors 
opening  to  a  kind  of  caverns  under  the  ttreett,  in  which 
many  of  the  poorer  daises  find  habitations."  (Tosit-  iu 
Uennamj,  S/c.  p.  45.)  ^ 

The  fine  public  walk  called  the  Mall,  on  the  K.  tide 
of  the  town,  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  it  divided 
into  alleys  by  rows  of  linden  trees.  The  cathedral, 
formerly  a  fine  edifice,  has  been  to  much  dilapidated 
that  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  tower  remain :  the 
last  Is  wholly  detached  from  the  other  parts,  leaving 
room  for  a  wide  street  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  nave.  It  must  have  been  originally  larger  than 
V"!  ,.'"*""'• ''"' '""  ••■'eBant.  being  mostly  conttructed 
of  brick.  I  he  transeptt  are  thut  up,  and  the  only  por- 
tion at  present  in  use  is  the  choir,  fitted  up  in  a  plain 
manner  for  the  Presbyterian  service,  though  it  has  some 

ii'fJ?'!"'""*"'''  ''''"'  '<»«"-■•■  '»  »  I'Uge  square  structure, 
388  ft.  in  helglit  i  and  from  its  summit  the  view  extends 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  comprising  many  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  i         =  7  -« 

I'trccht  has  a  celebrated  unlvcrtity,  founded  In  1636 
at  tiie  expenic  of  the  city,  wlilch  ranks  next  to  that  of 
I.eyden ;  It  has  5  facnltlet  and  19  professort,  and  Is 
attended  by  about  600  students.  The  university  build- 
ings iiave  no  outward  show,  but  they  comprise  a  va- 
luable library,  a  pretty  good  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  extensive  collections  In  anatomy,  lutbology,  &c. ; 
especially  one  of  beautit'ully-executed  models  in  coloured 
wax.  This  city  has  also  acquired  distinction  from  the 
number  and  excellence  of  iti  tupcrior  schools.  It  hai 
a  museum  of  national  agricultural  Implements,  eita- 
bllihcd  In  a  fine  building,  once  the  residence  of  Louis 
Honaparte,  but  this,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberi,  it  an 
Inferior  collection.  It  hat  also  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
an  academy,  founded  in  1778,  which  glvei  prizes  for  ilia 
best  memoirs  on  tclenlific  tubjects,  a  branch  of  tlie  So. 
ciety  of  Public  Good,  a  mint,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
partly  wrought  by  air-pressure,  Ike. 

Utrecht,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  agricultural 
district,  Is  more  bustling  than  the  small  Dutch  cities  In 
general.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
other  woollen  stulfs,  velvets,  linen  fabrics,  silk  twist, 
fowling-pieces,  pins,  &c.,  with  bleachlng-grounds,  sugar 
and  salt  relinerlet,  brick  and  tils  works,  &c.  It  sendt 
6  deputies  to  the  provincial  states.  The  famous  act, 
relied  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  decUiing  the  independence 
of  tlic  seven  Unltinl  Provinces,  was  signed  here  on  the 
21itli  of  Jan.  I.'i79i  and  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  which 
terminated  the  war  of  the  -Spanish  Succession  and  gave 
peacu  to  Kurone,  wero  concluded  here,  in  1713  and  1714, 
AuKing other tilstinguislied  indivldiiais.  Pope  .\drlan  VI., 
the  preceptor  of  Charles  V,,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
(.Sihrfihcr,  Utiidi'  ilu  Hhin  1  Chambcra'  Tour  in  //■'/• 
lanil  i  Diet.  O'ch^.,  SfC.) 

V'l  IIKKA  (an.  Ililuigf  rerkulum),  a  town  of  Spain, 
In  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville,  can,  dlitr.  on  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Cadis,  14  m.  S.K.  Savllle.  Pop.,  according 
to  MIflano,  11,0.MI,  but,  according  to  ('apt.  Scott,  I5,(HMI, 
mostly  agriculturists.  "  Utrora  stands  In  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  that  may  be  considered  the  first  step  from  tho 
inarslii'S  of  the  (inadaUiulvIr  towards  the  Honda  Moun- 
tains, 12  m.  distant  to  the  E.  A  slight  mound,  that  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Is  embraced  bi' an  ex- 
tensive circuit  of  dilapidated  walls,  doubtless  oflered  the 
Inducement  to  build  a  town  hero  ;  and  these  «  alls,  soma 
parts  of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  In  a  tolerably  perfect 
state,  appear  to  be  Itiinian,  though  the  cattle  and  lis  Im- 
mediate outworks  are  Moorlnh.  The  town  It  large,  and 
not  wiilled  In  1  the  streets  are  w  Ide  and  clean,  and  a  plen- 
tiful stream,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  running  water 
within  several  miles,  rises  near,  and  traverses,  the  place." 
(.Siii/I's  lUmila  ami  ilrimmla,  II.  141,  142.) 

It  has  a  spacious  stiuare,  2  par.  churclies  (one  of  singu- 
lar architecture),  various  convents  and  hospitals,  a  gooil 
town-ball,  prl'.n,  cavalry  barracks,  Ac  ;  and  near  It  Is  a 
convent,  resnrliil  to  by  a  great  concourse  of  devolcet 
during  a  festival  wbiih  laits  eight  days  troin  tlie  8tli  ol 
.Svpleinber.  The  bulls  bred  in  tlie  vicinity  are  the  most 
feroclnus  of  any  In  Andalusia  1  and  a  contlderable  tradu 
Is  can  led  on  here  In  ciltleand  hones ;  II  has.  also,  tuinu 
mauufacturet  of  hats,  soap,  ktarch, «  ax,  and  iealhur.   lu 
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iU  vicinity  are  tome  productive  salt  apringi.  Utrera  ii  an 
important  military  imst,  being  at  tlie  divergence  of  leve- 
ral  croiB-rr  idi.  'llio  Frencli,  wlien  advancing  upon 
Cadli  in  1810,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  it  before 
the  Spanish  troops  under  tlie  Duke  of  Albuquerque; 
but,  being  anticipated  by  the  latter,  Cadiz  was  prevented 
from  falling  into  their  hands.  {Scolt't  Rouda,  SfC,  il. ; 
MiVano.) 

UTTOXBTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Staffrird,  hund.  Totmonslow,  near  the  Uove,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  con- 
necting the  cos.  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  Area  of  par. 
8,980  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831,  4,864.  The  town,  17 
ra.  W.  by  S.  Derby,  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  towards  the 
river,  and  consists  principally  of  three  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  in  its  centre.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tower  and  lofty  spire,  which  are  ancient,  the 
church  has  been  recently  rebuilt :  the  living,  a  rectory, 
worth  VMU.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  (he  dean  and  canons 
of  Windsor.  Here,  also,  are  several  dissenting  chapels. 
It  has  a  fri'R  school  for  14  boys,  founded  in  1588  by  Mr. 
Tliomas  Alien,  a  native  of  the  town,  celebrated  by  Sel- 
den,  Camden,  and  others  for  the  extent  of  liis  niatiiema- 
tical  and  antiquarian  learning ;  a  national  school  sup- 
ported by  subscription  ;  almshouses  for  12  inmates;  a 
fund  for  tiie  apiironticosliip  of  poor  children,  &c.  Petty 
sessions  are  lield  weekly  by  the  co.  m.igistrates.  The 
hardware  mauufacturr  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  are  numerous  iriin  forges  in  the  vicinity.  Owing 
to  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  the 
excellence  of  the  pastures  along  the  Dove,  the  market 
lield  hero  fur  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  is 
one  of  the  licst  in  the  county.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by 
the  Caldon  canal,  wiiich  joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
f»nai,  coming  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  Mar- 
ket day,  Wed.  Fairs  10  times  a  year,  chiefly  for  cattle, 
horses,  anil  sheep. 

UX  U II I  D(iK,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
par.  nf  llilllngdon,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Eltnome,  border 
of  Bucklngiianisliire,  on  the  Coinc  and  Grand  Junction 
canal,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  I.ondim  to  Oxford,  I.*)  m.  N.  by  W.  the  former. 
Fop.  in  1831,  3,043.  It  is  situated  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence sloping  to  the  river,  and  consists  mostly  of  one 
Ions  street,  with  a  smaller  one  on  the  rn,id  lir.inrhing  off 
to  Windsor.  The  main  street  is  piiviid  uiul  ilKlited  with 
gas  ;  and  many  of  the  modern  houses  are  liandsome  and 
sulKtantialiy  built.  The  market-iiuuse,  erected  in  i7SU, 
is  a  lirick  building  140  feet  in  length  by  49  in  width,  sup- 
portetl  on  alwut  .W  wooden  columns.  St.  Margaret's 
chapel,  built  in  1447,  Is  an  irregular  ediHce  of  Hint  and 
brick  in  tiie  Pointed  style,  witli  a  low  square  tower  :  the 
living,  a  pcrnet.  curacy,  worth  III/,  a  year,  is  in  private 
patronage.  I'iie  Baptists,  Friends,  Independents,  and 
MethiHlists  have  each  places  of  worsliip.  Two  free 
sciKHils,  on  the  Lancastrian  system,  are  held  over  the 
niarket-pliice,  and  are  sup|Hirted  partly  l)y  volimtary  con- 
trilmtlons,  and  partly  i>v  annual  subscription  from  the 
manor.l'unds,  market-tolls,  fiv.  A  school  of  industry 
was  foiindiKi  in  IMltl,  and  there  are  several  othitr  cha- 
ritable institutions  lor  «Hliiratiim  and  the  relief  of  the 
Imor.  A  reading  room  and  public  library  has  been  csta- 
ilished. 

Uxliridge  has  the  largest  country  corn-mnrkrts  in  the 
kingdom.  A  great  deiU  of  excelli'til  llonr  is  in.uie  at  the 
Hour-mills  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
its  millers  and  inealmen  are  In  general  as  opulent  as  they 
are  rrs|>ectahle.  Large  quantities  iif  malt  are,  also,  pro- 
<lui'i><i  in  tlie  town,  the  trade  of  wliirh  is  greatly  facilitated 
liy  the  (iraiul  Juni'tii>n  canal.  It  has  also  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  implement*  of  husbandry,  garden, 
rhalra.  Her.  ;  and  a  brick. Held  to  the  S.K.or  the  town 
furnishes  employment  for  numerous  hands.  The  iniini- 
I'ipai  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 'icoiistaliles, 
4  lieailborouglis,  and  other  oliicers  elected  annually. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  town  and  several  luljolning  uars. 
lire  held  every  fortiiiglit,  and  a  court  of  reiiiiests  for  iielits 
under  40*.  once  a  month.  The  iinKiiccessfiil  negiH'iatlim 
liotween  Charles  I.  ami  the  parliament  In  Mi44  took  place 
In  an  old  brick  liulhllng  railed  tlie  "  I'reaty  House," 
which  has  latterly  Inch  converted  into  nn  inn.  Markets, 
Thiir>day  and  .Siitiinl.iy  ;  fairs,  4  tunes  a  year.  (Hrauliei 
<^  h'.Haliiiul  iinU  l\iili:i  i  I'rir.  It\f) 

V'/Ms,  a  town  ot  Ir.'uice.  deii.  tiard,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
the  Aiiliiii.  liin.  N.  bv  K.  Nisnies.  Pop.  in  IKUi,  ex. 
I  >imni.,  .^,<lHli.  It  l«  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  liill,  at  the 
liiot  of  which  rises  the  stream  whicli  was  anciently  ciiii- 
diiclcd  to  Nlsmes  by  the  Vitnl  du  tliirri.  It  Is  old,  ill 
built,  and  ill  lalil  out.  It  was  a  liishopric  In  the  time  of 
I  lie  VMitoths.  ami  the  old  epismpal  palace,  and  the 
liirmcr  ri'sideiice  of  the  dukes  >if  Uses,  are  (he  iirlnclpal 
iiiilices.'  the  Inst  Is  a  huge  ciistli-.  Inclosed  liy  high  walls 
lliinkcil  isith  mund  towers,  and  Iw.irlng  a  good  ileal  of  re- 
semiiliuice  to  (he  Ibistlle  In  Paris,  destroyed  In  i7H<l. 
I 'sea  ■ullercii  null  h  in  tliercliglniis  wars,  when  its  bishop, 
rhuiiter,  and  iiiixi  |>iirl  ni  its  inlialis.,  einliracetl  Protest- 
antism, and  destroyed  tlielr  cathedral.    It  has  •  court  of 
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primary  jurisdiction,  communal  college,  &c.,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk  hosiery,  coarse  woollens,  pasteboard,  &c 
(Hugo.  Art.  Oard  f  Guide  du  Voyagemr  en  France!) 


V. 

VAL-DE-PENAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  New  Castile 
prov.  La  Mancha,  part.  Ciudad-Real,  in  a  tolerably  ietl 
tile  plain,  112 m.  8.  by  E.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to 
Mifiano,  10.248.  It  is  well  built ;  the  mansion  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  warehouse  of  the  roya! 
tithes,  being  conspicuous  among  many  other  good  edi- 
fices. This  town  would  appear  to  be  less  overstocked 
with  religious  edifices  than  most  others  in  Spain,  for  it 
is  said  to  have  only  one  par.  church  and  one  convent  It 
is,  however,  best  known  by  the  dry  red  wine  produced  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  hence  called  Val-de-Penos,  which 
is  In  much  request  in  Madrid,  and  approaches  In  quality 
to  some  of  the  stronger  Bordeaux  wines.  The  bread 
here  is  aNo  of  peculiar  excellence.  Some  linens  and  soap 
arc  also  manufactured,  and  woollen  stulfs  are  sent  to  the 
town  to  be  dyed.  It  has  n  large  fair  on  the  7th  of  Aug. 
( Mifiano. ) 

VALAIS  (Germ.  n'allis),a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Confed.,  Iietween  lat.  45^^, "HI'  an,( 
400  40'  N.,  and  long.  7°  and  8°  %V  K.,  having  N.  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  N.E.  Uri  and  Tessin,  E.  and  S.  Pied- 
mont, and  W.  Savoy  and  the  canton  of  Valid.  Area  esti- 
mated at  \,aH)  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1837,  7.'>,7»8,  ail  Itoman 
Catholics.  This  canton  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Uhone,  and  may  be  described  as  "  an  immense 
trough,"  70  m.  in  length,  1}  m.  in  depth,  and  2  m.  wide 
at  tlie  bottom.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  the 
highest  in  Europe ;  tiiey  form  two  walls  of  rock,  rlsine 
from  10,(HM)  to  14,000  ft.  above  the  Uhone  :  this  valley 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  deepest  in  the  known 
world.  Un  the  N.  side  are  the  Alps,  to  which  lielong  the 
Finstcioarhorn,  Jungfrau,  Breitsliorn,  and  otiier  enor- 
mous peaks;  while  the  S.  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
great  chain  from  Mount  Blanc  to  St.  Gothard,  including 
the  Ccrvin  and  M.  Hosa.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valky 
these  two  ranges  unite.  Sixteen  lateral  valleys,  some  of 
considerable  extent,  open  into  the  main  valley  of  the 
Khone ;  and  where  they  join  It,  the  width  of  tlie  Hat  part 
of  the  valley  is  increased.  Thirteen  of  these  lateral  val- 
leys are  inhabited.  'I'hat  part  of  the  valley  below  Sion, 
formerly  distinguished  as  the  Bat-Valait,  Is  a  flat  plain, 
swampy,  and  unhealthy,  where  the  heat  of  summer  ii  in. 
tense,  and  millions  of  mosquitoes,  with  interinittciu 
fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  cretinism  in  id  worst 
forms,  abound.  Above  Sion,  in  the  Uaiit-Valaii,  the 
marshes  dlsnp|iear,  and  flue  pasturage  and  vineyards  indi- 
cate a  more  favoured  region.''  (Conder't  Italy, Kic.  1.  'm.) 
The  Valais  is  remarkable  as  presenting  within  tiic  small- 
est known  area  all  the  different  climates  and  kliuls  of 
vegetable  products  met  with  between  Italy  and  Ireland. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  vine  succeeils  ro- 
mnrknbly  well,  and  very  pood  wine  is  produced,  tlionnh 
in  its  management  the  inhiibs.  lie  both  unskilful  and 
slovenly.  Inillau  tigs,  almonds,  eliesniits,  poniegranalei, 
urow  with  little  or  nn  culture  along  the  iianks  of  the 
llhone,  and  rnru  of  ail  kinds  is  prmluciHl  at  different 
elevations.  The  cattle  of  the  Valais  are  Inferior  (o  thoie 
of  most  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons  ;  but  the  renrinK  nf 
stock  is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  Industry  ;  the  >ur- 
plus  produce  in  cattle,  cheese,  Ike.  being  exported  cliioilj 
across  till!  .Simplon  into  Lombardy.  'llie  nop.  is  innih 
iHiorer  than  that  of  the  Bernese  Ulierlauii ;  wlilrh  Mr, 
llakewell  attributes,  though,  perhaps,  witii  less  jiiitiri' 
than  he  Mi|i|Hises,  to  two  raiises  :  first,  that  the  lainl  1h'- 
loiigs  to  .1  lew  great  proprietors,  and  the  peasantry, Isini; 
merely  tenants,  feel  hut  little  Interest  In  Its  iiii|<riivi'. 
ineiit ;  and  nest,  (he  prevalence  of  (lie  Kom.  Calh.  rili. 
gloii,  with  which  there  is  usually  found  roinliini'd.  in 
Switzerland  at  least,  much  Ignorance  and  iiululenir. 
Iron,  copiN'r,  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and  smnll  iinnnlKiei  oi 
Kold,&r.  are  met  with  :  liu(  mining  liidiis(ry  Is  Hllniii'tlirr 
neglerted.  Ileni|ien  cloths,  wiHillen  yarn,  and  kiuiIIpii 
cloths,  with  a  few  other  articles,  are  made  ;  but  thiiesrt' 
almost  the  only  uianiilactures.  Next  to  rattle  lirccdinit, 
the  transport  of  goods  iirross  the  Simplon  Is  the  prliu'l|iiil 
iircupation  of  the  inhuiis  ,  for  which  purpose  many  iniiVi 
are  hrid.  The  mineral  waters  of  Mrieg  and  Lnucrh  arc 
of  some  advantage  to  the  canton,  being  resorted  tii  by  i 
good  many  invalids. 

This  eantoii  Is  divided  into  I3dlstrirls,  rnlleil  itixnint; 
Sunt  ((ierin.  Si(lvn),  on  the  llhone,  a  town  of  'i.'iOil  io- 
habs.,  a  bishop's  see.  Is  the  rap.  'I'he  siiprniir  iHiurr 
Is  In  a  diet,  com|Hiseu  of  lour  depudes  from  enrh  m:m*, 
chosen  lor  two  years  by  the  ilizniii  couniils.  whirh 
are  ilrctiHl  by  nil  (he  cUlsens  above  (lie  nne  of  I'* 
years.  The  iiresidenfs  of  the  diiain  are  menu  nf  Ihr 
diet  by  virtue  ofottlce,  iiiul  (he  lilshopof  Sinn  has  aviw 
in  the  diet  e<|iilvalent  to  lour  votes.  The  dirt  niirl) an- 
nually un  tliu  llrst  Mondays  in  May  and  Nov,     Thoexc. 
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cutlve  power  it  in  a  Mate  council  of  five  mems.  elected  by 
the  diet,  and  wlio  are  all  re-cligible,  except  the  grand- 
bailli  or  president,  who  is  eligible  only  after  an  interral 
of  two  years.  Each  commune  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction ;  from  which,  appeal  Ilea  to  the  district  tri- 
bunals :  the  supreme  court  for  the  canton  consists  of  13 
judges,  nominated  by  the  diet  for  two  years,  but  always 
re-cligible.  In  respect  of  education,  the  Valais  is  behind 
most  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  public  revenue, 
derived  chiefly  fVom  salt  and  transit  duties,  is  estimated 
at  about  200,000  Sw.  livres. 

The  inhabiUnta  of  the  Au- ri/aii  are  chiefly  of  the 
French,  and  those  of  the  Uaut-Falaii,  of  German  de> 
scent.  The  Valais  formed  a  part  of  the  Burgundian,  and 
afterwards  the  Prankish,  dominions ;  it  next  became 
subject  to  its  own  count-bishops  ;  but  in  1032,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Germanic  empire.  It  was  allied,  not  asso- 
ciated, with  the  cantons  that  formed  the  Swiss  Confed. 
In  the  Hth  century.  In  1798  it  entered  the  Confed.  as  a 
canton ;  hut  in  1802  was  detached  from  it  to  form  a 
separate  republic  under  the  protection  of  Frunce.  In 
1810,  it  was  Incorporated  with  the  French  empire  as  the 
ilep.  of  the  Simplon ;  and  in  1815  it  again  became  a 
canton  of  the  Confed.,  in  which  it  holds  the  20th  rank, 
contributing  l,2.'<0  men  to  its  army,  and  9,(i00  to  its  trea- 
sury. (Hcot,  Statist,  de  la  Suitsc  i  Ehel;  Bakcwell  j 
Conder's  Italy,  e/c. ) 

VALDIVIA,  a  town  and  arbour  of  Chill,  proT.  of 
same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  The  town,  on  the 
river  Calacutta  or  Valdivia,  about  16  m.  from  its  moutli, 
is  an  insignificant  village  of  wooden  huts,  and  was,  for 
the  most  part,  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  7. 1837 ; 
but  the  harbour  is  prol>ably  the  fineat,  aa  it  is  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified,  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  in  lat. 
31)0  is3'  20"  S.,  long.  77°  33'  24"  \V.,  and  consists  of  an 
ifstuary,  formed  by  the  Valdivia  and  several  smaller 
rivers,  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  shores  of  which 
are  lined  by  numeroiu  batteries,  mounting,  in  all,  nearly 
13(1  piecea  of  cannon.  Ships  of  the  line  ride  here  in  per- 
fect safety  ;  the  depth  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
being  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  and  close  to  the  shore  A  fa- 
thoms. During  their  struggle  for  independence,  this 
valuable  station  was  captured,  with  a-vcry  inferior  Chilian 
force,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  1820.  (  Mieri'i 
Chili ;  Voyage  nf  the  Advmture  and  Beagle.) 

VALENCE,  (an.  Julia  Valentia),  a  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dep.  Drdme,  on  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge,  R9  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.,  in 
\m.  9,390,  or,  inc.  coinm.,  10,%7.  "  Valence  Ilea  plea- 
tantl)  on  the  Icil  bank  of  the  river,  aurrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  abounding  in  mulberry,  almond,  and 
other  fruit  treea.  Upposite  the  town,  a  conical  hill 
rises  close  to  the  Rhone ;  and  about  a  mile  beyond,  a 
long  range  of  vine-covered  liilla  runa  parallel  with  the 
river,  producing  the  dlirercnt  spcclet  of  St.  Peray." 
{Ingliti  Switzerland,  fie.)  The  wine  now  a1lude<l  to, 
and  which  is  not  so  much  known  In  Kngland  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  Is  a  dry  white  wine,  characterised  by  great 
delic.icy  and  sprightlinesa,  and  a  flavour  that  partakes  of 
the  odour  of  the  violet.  When  bottled  in  the  spring 
following  the  vintage,  St.  Peray  effervesces  like  Clinm- 
pagnc.  \Henrierion  on  H'inei,  p  176.)  The  town  is 
enclosed  by  an  old  wall  Ranked  with  towers,  and  entered 
iiy  several  gates.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  but  is  pretty 
well  liuilt,  and  has  latterly  been  much  improved,  both  in 
lis  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  stone  from 
the  (pinrrics  of  St.  Peray,  and  in  respect  of  cleannesa. 
U  has  several  public  a<|Uares  and  promenades,  na  the 
Ckanip  de  Man,  planted  with  trees,  the  placet  d'Or- 
haiu.  niu  Clerct,  tic.  The  cathedral  or  church  of  St. 
A|u>lllnarius  is  a  building  said,  by  Mr.  Wood,  to  be  in  a 
degraded  Koinan  style.  {I.etlcn,  I.  IliO.)  It  has  a  large 
tqnari^  tower  of  four  stories,  and  in  the  Interior  is  the 
hnnhof  l'o|ie  Plus  VI.,  who  died,  at  Valence,  In  1799, 
Kith  a  bust  of  that  pontiff  by  Cannva,  and  some  line 
ILiintings  by  A.  Caraeci  and  other  artists.  Near  this 
I'hurch  is  a  private  mausoleum,  worth  notice  for  its  ar- 
cnllcrture.  '  The  barracks  and  citadel,  the  old  residence 
oi  the  governor,  the  court-house,  prisim,  public  library 
Hilh  |N.(K)il  vols  ,  and  theatre,  are  among  the  principal 
liuddings.  Near  llie  town  is  the  polygon,  a  ground  for 
llie  artillery- school  practice. 

Valence  is  a  bishop's  aeo,  the  seat  of  n  court  of  jirimary 
jurlt<lk'll<m,  a  communal  college,  ch.  of  manufactures, 
xH'letles  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts,  Arc.  It  has 
Iwn  seminaries,  a  scluMd  of  design,  several  asyluma, 
a  convent,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  yard  for  building 
IkiiIs  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  maiuifacturea  of 
roium  gO(Hls,  silk  organtlne,  gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  and 
earthenware,  with  niarliln  works,  lime  and  brick  kilns, 
and  sawing  yards.  It  la  a  depAt  for  the  wines,  silk,  and 
oilier  prmluce  of  the  S.  of  France,  and  has  six  fairs  a 
jear.  II  was  anciently  the  cap.  iif  the  MegalaunI,  and 
iieiaine  a  Koman  colony  inuler  Wsiiasiau  ;  but  it  pns- 
leiiea  no  Itouian  antiquities.  It  formed  successively 
|mrt  iif  the  kingdoma  of  Hurguinly  and  Aries,  and  of  the 
iluinlnluns  of  the  ruuiita  of  Provence  aitd  Tuulouae : 
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It  lubsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  Valentlnota  and 

7i;f..f^*f".*^,l'/J'V"  '■«'«'«>  noblJa  tm  ceSd  to 
Louia  XL,  in  449.  From  the  4th  to  the  13th  cenuTrv  8 
church  councils  were  held  in  Valence;  (Hum  7rt 
a'etT  ««'*""  ^'*'W'«^«c.;  Ingti  Wc^l  DM. 

In^  F  ^Sr\*V?i,'"°^°'"  ?'  «'».""*  AUMon  of  Spain, 
M.h  LhX,  ^  "■?  Pen'n'ula.  principally  betwecithe 
B8th  and  4l8t  dcg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  0°  Sy  E.  and  lo  BV  W 
long. ,  consiatmg  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  atriii 
of  country,  extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  which 
bounds  it  on  its  whole  length  on  the  E.  ;  and  havlni  in- 
land from  the  N.  round  to  the  S.  CaUlonia,  Aragon,  New 
Castile,  and  Murcia.  Area,  7,083  sq.  m.  Pop.,  about 
969,000.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  tinost  and 
most  productive  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  wV  la 
nriountainous  and  rude ;  but  the  plain  country,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the  Guada- 
lavi.ir,  Xucar,  Mogra,  Segura,  &c.,  is  a  apeclea  of  gar- 
den. Ail  travellers  coincide  as  to  Its  extreme  beauty,  and 
superior  cultivation,  compared  with  the  rest  of  Spain. 
Inglis,  who  has  travelled  over  many  of  the  fineat  parts  of 
Europe,  says,  "  I'he  view  of  the  plain  is  superb.  'Though 
not  greener  or  more  beautiful  than  the  vale  of  Murcia,  its 
immense  extent  and  great  populousness  produce  a  more 
striking  effect.  The  plain  Is  probably  little  leaa  than 
30  m.  long,  and  20  wide ;  on  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  4th  by  the  sea ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  vast  extent,  there  Is  not  an  acre  that 
does  not  prmluce  its  crop  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  rice, 
riio  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  algarrob,  orange  tree,  and 
palm,  with  all  of  which  the  plain  is  thickly  dotted,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  union  of  garden  and  orchard ; 
but  the  populousness  of  the  plain  is  even  more  striking 
than  its  bcautv  and  fertility.  It  forma  altogether  a  proa- 
pect  that.  In  richnesa  and  animation,  cannot  be  equalled 
in  any  other  country. 

"  'i  hii  plain  of  Valencia  producea  every  kind  of  crop 
congenial  'o  the  climate :  two  and  three  cropa  in  the  year 
are  taken  li-om  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  re- 
turns 8  per  cent.  The  rice  cropa  are  among  the  moat 
valuable ;  they  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  territory  of 
Albufera,  surrounding  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  'Phia 
was  the  property  first  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  objected  to  it, 
and  the  estates  near  Granada  were  substituted.  The 
rice  grounds  produce  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  but  the 
return  is  firom  8  to  10  per  cent.  The  rice  la  put  into  the 
ground  in  June,  and  cut  in  September  ;  water  ia  then  let 
in  upon  the  ground,  and  when  the  stubble  rots,  the  land 
is  ploughed  ujp,  and  no  other  manure  is  required  In 
Valencia  and  its  neighbourhood,  rice  is  in  universal  ute 
by  all  claaaea,  but  the  produce  is  much  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  surplus  Is  exported  to 
the  different  ports  of  Andalusia.  The  whole  produce  ia 
estimated  at  12,000,000  arrobaa,  one  half  of  which  at  leaat 
is  exported  ;  and  the  average  price  may  be  taken  at  about 
3«.  the  arroba,  or  nearly  lid.  per  lb.  The  other  chief 
product  Is  the  white  mulberry,  once  the  source  of  great 
riches,  through  the  ailk  factoriea  of  Valencia.  The  pro- 
duce of  ailk  from  the  plain  ia  now  computed  at  al>out 
1,000,000  lbs.  a  year ;  by  far  the  greater  part  Is  exported 
in  its  raw  state,  at  an  average  price  of  from  Ht.  to  I0<. 
per  lb.  The  export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is  large,  par- 
ticularly of  raisins  ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  muscatel 
and  an  inferior  raisin ;  hut  neither  Is  equal  to  the  ralaini 
of  Malaga.  In  IH29,  47,000  quintals  of  the  best,  and 
42,000  ol  the  Inferior  sort,  were  exported  cxclualvely  for 
the  English  market.  The  export  of  tigs,  oil,  and  wine 
from  the  prov.  and  dlHl'rcnt  ports  of  Valencia,  la  alau 
considerable  ;  particularly  the  latter,  called  Beni  Carlo, 
exported  from  the  town  of  the  same  name.  This  wine  ia 
sent  chiefly  to  Cette,  from  whence  much  of  it  finds  its 
way,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Bordeaux,  to  give 
body  and  colour  to  the  clarets."  {Inglii,  Ii,  268— 'Ml.) 
Barilla,  sugar-cane,  saflVon,  aniseed,  gtc,  are  also  grown. 

But,  despite  the  abundance  of  the  prov.,  the  peasantry, 
as  la  frequently  the  case  In  th<-  most  productive  parts  of 
the  Cuntineiit,  appear  to  bo  In  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition. The  huerta  of  Valencia,  says  Inglia,  belongs,  for 
the  most  part,  to  great  proprietors.  The  Duke  ot  Me- 
illna  Cwll  lias  a  revenue  of  76,000  dollars  a  year  from  Ida 
estate  there,  and  the  famillet  of  Villa  Hermosn  and  lie- 
nevcnto  have  almost  as  much  ;  and,  Infnct,  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  culllvale  their  own  land.  And,  though 
stale  taxes  do  not  weigh  down  indiislrr  in  this  prov.,  the 
Valcncians  are  suhjiH.'t  to  heavy  feudal  services  and  selg- 
norlal  demands,  levltxl  in  kind  on  the  produce  of  the  aoil, 
ainiMiiiting  to  l-7lh,  l-iith,  and,  in  some  places,  l-4th,  ot 
the  crop  !  ( Mud.  '/'ran.)  But  tliose  circumstances  do  not 
suniclently  Hccoiint  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
peasantry;  which  Is  rather  to  Imexnlalned  by  the  few- 
ness of  their  wants,  originating  In  tlie  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  their  want  of  all  desire  to  improve  their 
siluathin. 

No  great  number  of  cattle  or  lioraca  are  kept  \  and  the 
3  K  <i 
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Kheep,  though  pretty  numerotii,  yield  wool  of  only  a  me- 
diocre quality.  A  goml  many  tunnies  arc  taken  on  tome 
parts  of  the  coast  by  a  method  similar  to  that  practised  in 
the  Neapolitan  dom.  Mercury,  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
argentiferous  lead,  iron,  coal,  &c.,  exist  in  many  places  ; 
but  are  procured  only  in  small  quantities.  Salt  from 
springs,  marble,  and  potters'  clay  are  the  principal  mine- 
ral products.  Manufactures  are  unimportant:  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics  are  indeed  made  in  most  of  the  towns, 
snd  silk  goods  in  Valencia,  Gandia,  &c.,  but,  at  present 
at  least,  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cordage  is 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  esparto  (ttipa  lenacisiima), 
aloe,  Juncus,  Sec. ;  and  tiles,  similar  to  the  Delft  manufac- 
ture, soap,  glass,  p.tper,  &c.,  are  made  in  small  quan- 
tities. An  active  internal  traiflfic  is  kept  up,  the  N,  sup. 
plying  the  S.  districts  with  timber,  earthenware,  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs,  esparto,  brandy,  cattle,  ice. ;  while 
the  latter  send  to  the  former  com,  fish,  Levant  produce, 
silk,  algarrobs,  &c.  ;  Valencia  sends  rice,  silk,  fruit,  and 
flsh  to  Aragon  and  Castile,  for  corn,  wool,  and  cattle ; 
and  flax,  hemp,  silk,  oil,  rice,  soap,  &c.,  to  Murciaand 
Granada.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Italy, 
England,  France,  Holland,  &nd  S.  America  ;  from  which 
countries,  corn,  salt  fish,  ship-timber,  pitch,  tar,  iron, 
line  linens,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  are  imported. 
Alicante,  Valencia,  Vinaroz,  Murviedro,  Benicarlo,  and 
Guardamar,  are  the  principal  ports.  (Pitcher' t  Picture 
tf  Valencia. ) 

Very  dilferent  opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the 
pop.  nave  Ijecn  entertained  by  different  travellers. 
'*  Upon  the  whole,  the  Valencians  would  appear  to  be  an 
airy,  lively,  active,  but  effeminate  people,  very  different 
In  m.inner  from  the  Castilians;  while  their  character 
forms  apparently  a  still  stronger  contrast  to  the  savage  he- 
roism of  the  Catalonians  and  Arngonese.  Their  dialect, 
though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonian,  is  said  to  differ  from 
it  in  retaining  more  of  the  proven^al."  (Hod.  Trav., 
xviii.  ir>7.)  This  prov.  was  successively  subject  to  the 
Carth.iginians,  Komaus,  and  Visigoths,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  713.  They  held  possession  of 
It  till  l'238,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  K|)aiiiards  and 
annexed  to  Aragon.  It  afterwards  formed  a  component 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  continued  to  preserve 
Its  representative  Imdy  and  Its  privileges,  till  the  early 

Sart  of  the  ISth  century,  when  having,  in  the  War  of  the 
iiccession,  taken  pari  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  it 
was,  on  their  establishment  on  the  throne,  deprived  of  its 
old  constitution,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
Castile.  ( Miflano  ;  Antillon ;  Jnglit't  Spain ,-  Swin- 
burne  ;  Townsend,  Twist,  Ire, ) 

Valencia  (an.  Valentia  Edetanorum),  a  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  almut 
4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  \m  m.  E.S.E.  Madrid.  Lat. 
ayo  2»'  ."iV'  N.  ;  long.  0°  24'  60"  W.  Pop.  fi5,840. 
( MUlann.)  It  stands  iu  a  wide  plain  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  which  washes  its  walls,  and  separates  it  from  its 
■uburbs,  with  whicli  it  communicates  by  .^  bridges,  of 
from  10  to  13  archies.  The  city  is  nearly  circular,  and 
about  2)  m.  round,  enclosed  by  massive  walls,  with 
towers,  and  i  gates.  The  old  streets  are  crooked, 
narrow,  iinpaved,  and  frequently  destitute  of  tliorough- 
fare  :  but  some  new  quarters  have  l>een  laid  out,  with 
broad  streets  and  squares,  which  are  said  to  l>e  well 
paved  and  well  kept.  Valencia  is  well  lighted,  and 
guarded  by  a  patrol  of  watrhmeo,  termed  terenot.  It  is 
furnished  with  public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  which 
some  affirm  were  constructed  by  tiie  liomans ;  and  it 
has  many  private  wells,  though  onlvone  public  fountain. 
Good  qunvs  fared  with  stone,  and  planted  with  trees, 
line  the  river  in  the  whiilo  length  of  the  city.  A  line 
view  is  obtained  from  any  one  of  tlie  bridges  ;  the  line 
of  irregular  buildings  following  the  curve  of  the  river, 
and  the  l)r!dges,  one  l)eyond  another,  with  the  great 
Moorish  gates,  give  it  an  air  of  much  grandeur.  Tew 
citie<,  even  in  Spain,  have,  or  rather  had,  so  many 
religions  edifices  as  Valencia:  among  these  were  reck- 
unod  no  fewer  than  27  convents  for  men  and  22  for 
women,  10  churches  and  21  chapels  und  iiermltagos, 
amounting  altogether  Hti ;  so  that  we  need  net  wonder 
that  tlie  streets  alioimded  with  friars  and  priests,  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  r(>ligious  bodies  was  predomi- 
nant I  (/ru/i*,  ii.  2.'il.)  The  cathedral  is  of  intermixed 
Greek  amrGotliic  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
It  hat  numerous  altars,  a  good  deal  of  flne  marble,  some 
bas-reliefs,  and  pnlntings  liy  some  of  the  Arst  Spanish 
masters.  It  Is  very  rich  in  plate  and  relics.  Some  ol 
the  churches  have  doiiies,  liiit  the  greater  part  t.ill, 
•lender  turrets,  with  all  sorts  of  pilasters  and  whimsicu 
devices.  In  the  multitude  of  s.u'ied  ediflces,  some  may 
be  found  that  excel  in  particular  parts,  or  strike  by  the 
ricliness  of  their  decorations  ;  but  all  are  nverioadinl  witli 
orn.iments.  {Swinlmrnf'i  Trav.,  i.  iiW  )  In  most,  how- 
ever, are  flne  paintings  by  Jnaiies,  Kspinosa,  Kllmlta, 
Kamirei,  Victoria,  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  many 
other  artists,  all  natives  of  Valencia.  The  famous 
Supper  of  Itilialta  Is  iu  the  Corpus  Chriili  (^illcge  ;  and 
the  same  subject  by  Juaiics,  a  work  reckoned  among 
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the  finest  pictures  of  Valencia,  Is  in  the  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas, which  also  possesses  sundry  other  fine  pictures. 

The  exchange,  custom-bouse,  the  temple,  a  palace 
built  for  a  military  order,  by  Cliarles  III.,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  college  of  Pius  V.,  and  several  noble 
residences  are  worthy  of  notice ;  there  are  5  hospitals 
oneof  which  is  a  large  establishment  for  medical  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds,  several  asylums,  prisons,  barracks, 
a  theatre,  &c.  Inglis  says,  "  Valencia  it  one  of  those' 
cities,  in  which  traces  of  Moorish  dominion  are  the 
most  visible ;  not  in  any  splendid  Aihambra  or  Alcazar, 
but  in  every  day  sights  and  common  objects.  Gateways 
are  occasionally  seen  sculptured  in  marble  upon  Moorish 
designs  ;  stones  ovc-  the  doors,  or  underneath  the  win- 
dows, show  by  their  chiselled  marks  their  ancient 
fashioners.  All  the  Moorish  tokens  also  distinguishing 
the  pop.  of  Seville,  Malaga,  and  San  Felipe,  are  found  in 
even  greater  distinctness  in  Valencia."  (Spain,  ii.  2.U.) 

The  university,  founded  in  1411,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Spain,  particularly  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  1H30,  it  had  nearly  2,.'>00  students,  vho 
were  principally  divided  between  law  and  philosnphy. 
The  professors,' of  whom  there  are  ab:  ut  70,  are  friars, 
except  those  who  instruct  in  law :  their  salaries  are 
from  BO/,  to  130/.  a  year.  Lectures  are  delivered  from 
Oct,  II.  to  May  31.  Education  in  the  university  is 
nearly  gratuitous,  and  many  of  the  students  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  portions  of  the  food  distributed 
dally  from  the  convents.  The  university  library 
has  not  more  than  15,000  vols.,  but  its  deScienciog  are 
compensated  by  a  good  library  in  the  archbishop's 
palace,  with  attached  cabinets  of  antiques,  medals,  &c., 
open  for  G  hours  daily.  There  are  n  other  colleges,  and 
many  inferior  academies :  the  royal  academy  of  Saint 
Charles,  for  tlie  instruction  of  students  iu  the  fine  arts, 
is  the  only  institution  in  the  city  not  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  priests. 

The  manufactures  of  velvets,  taffetas,  flowered  da- 
masks, and  other  silk  stuffs,  are  said,  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  to  have  employed  upwnrds  of  3,000  looms ;  but 
if  so,  they  have  greatly  declined  in  tlie  interval,  Tlie 
existing  manufactures  comprise  woollen  fabrics,  camlets, 
hats,  table  and  other  linen,  gauzes,  artifioial  flowers, 
leather,  glass,  paper,  Ac,  with  the  "  Valencia  tiles," 
used  for  the  flooring  of  liouses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  S, 
of  Spain.  Tlicse  tiles  are  at  once  cool,  and  highlv  orna- 
mental ;  but  they  are  far  from  cheap,  those  of  tiie  best 
quality  being  much  more  expensive  tnan  an  equal  extent 
of  the  most  sumptuous  carpeting.  A  good  workman  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  tiles  earns  about  a  dollar  a-day. 

The  port  of  Valencia  is  at  Grao,  about  2  m.  distiint. 
It  is  connected  witli  the  city  by  a  broad  planted  avenue, 
forming  the  favourite  public  promenade  around  tlir  city. 
The  harbour  Is  suitable  only  for  boats,  and  tlie  ro.idstead 
is  exposed  to  the  S.  and  S,W.  gales.  The  climate,  though 
hot.  Is  agreeable  and  healthy  ;  and  the  city  is  a  good  deal 
resorted  to  liy  invalids.  Society  in  Valencia  appears  to 
differ  little  from  that  in  other  S,  Spanish  towns.  Many 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth  reside  here,  but  without  any 
display.  Travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  agreeable 
vivacitv,  ready  wit,  freedom  from  affectation,  and  ob- 
liging ilisposition  of  tiie  inhabt.  liut  Inglis  says.lnat  In 
Valencia,  mure  than  in  any  other  city,  lie  was  struck 
with  tlie  absence  of  mental  cultivation.  But  we  appre- 
hend the  traveller  must  have  been  unlucky  in  his  ac 
qUHintance.  Mental  culture  may  and  most  prnliahly  is 
at  a  low  level :  but  the  city  which  is  the  seat  of  perhaps 
the  most  flnurisliiug  university  in  the  country,  which  lias, 
al.so,  produced  innny  distinguished  natives,  and  in  which 
the  first  printing-press  intriHluced  Into  Spain  was  rst.i. 
blished,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  sero  of  the  intcllcrtnal 
scale. 

Valencia  w.is  held  by  the  Moors  from  Hlli ;  but  taken 
from  them.  In  lOiM,  by  tlie  celebrated  (Jid,  Hulz  dc  Dial! 
de  Bivar,  After  his  death  it  was  governed  by  his  widnw 
Xiniene,  under  wlioin  it  sustaiiUHl  successfully  (iiic  sit>)i>< 
against  tlie  Moors  of  Cordova,  but  ultimately  capitulated 
tu  them  in  1101,  It  was  retaken  by  .lames  I,  of  Arai;i>ii, 
in  12:18,  and  peopled  afterwards  willi  Catalans  and  French 
settlers.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Siiehct,  in 
IHI2,  and  held  by  them  till  Juno,  1813.  (Minnnu,  \c.,  ul 
lupra.) 

VALENCIA  (NIIKVA),  a  city  of  Coiomiila,  rcnuh, 
Venezuela,  ,irov,  Carabobo,  in  a  plain  about  3  in.  \v  1 1 
the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  IS  in,  S.  by  K,  Piierto  T 
Iwllo.  Pop.  estimated  at  Ki.OOO,  It  covers  a  liir;-  ' 
tent  of  ground,  most  part  of  the  hiuses  havinx  muj  .. 
ground-lloiir.  Tlie  strei'ts  are  very  broad,  and  the  mar- 
ket-place Is  of  great  site.  The  entrance  to  the  town 
from  the  N,  Is  by  a  good  bridge  of  llirce  arches  built  nf 
stone  and  brick ;  near  which  Is  the  glori,-l<i,  a  lariie 
circular  spare  where  the  inhabs.  meet  in  the  even- 
ing for  duiieiiig  and  festivity,  lliiinholdt  says,  "  It  U 
regretted,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  Valencia  has  not  he- 
coine  the  capital  of  the  country,"  Its  sltiiallon  near 
Puerto  CalKMlo,  with  whicli  it  is  said  to  coniniiinleate  by 
a  good  road,  gives  it  many  advantages,  and  it  it  a  place 
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VALENCIENNES. 

of  brisk  traffic.  But  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing infested  wtth  white  ants,  wnoie  excavations  under- 
ground at  certain  seaioni  l)ecome  very  dangeroua  to  the 
buildings  of  the  city. 

The  Lake  of  Valencia  or  Tacarigan  is  larger  than  the 
Lake  of  Neufch&tel  in  Switierland,  but  in  its  general 
form  it  has  n  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Geneva, 
which  is  about  the  same  height  above  the  sea.  The  op- 
posite banks  of  the  lake  also  offer  a  similar  contrast. 
Those  on  the  S.  are  desert  and  almost  uninhabited,  and 
a  screen  of  high  mountains  gives  them  a  gloomy  and  mo- 
notonous appearance:  the  N.  shore,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cheerful,  pastoral,  and  set  off  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton plantations.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  this 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  gradually  diminishing.  Its 
mean  depth  is  from  12  to  15  fathoms ;  where  deepest,  it 
is  not  more  than  40  fathoms.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and 
is  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  but  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  none  of  its  naviga- 
tors ever  thought  of  using  a  sail  I  An  English  traveller, 
of  no  very  distant  period,  says  that  a  native  of  Biscay, 
settled  in  Valencia,  had  then  first  tried  the  experiment, 
"and  the  circumstance  formed  no  small  part  of  the  con- 
versation of  those  wlio  were  assembled  at  the  pulperia  of 
I,a  Cabrera."  (Mod.  Trov.  xxviii.  178.;  Humboldt, 
Pert.  Narrative,  iv.  ch.  xvi. ;  Codaxxi,  Geog.  de  Vene- 
iuelai  ic.) 

VALENCIENNES  (an.  Valenliante),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  arrond. ;  on  the  Scheldt, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rhonelle,  28  m.  S.S.E.  Lille. 
Lat.  50°  21'  27"  N.,  long. 31°  31'  55"  E.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
ex.  com.,  Ifi,<i79.  It  is  a  secondary  fortress,  and  has  a 
citadel  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  ill  Idid  out ;  a  part  of  it  was  much  damaged  by 
the  severe  bombardment  it  received  in  1793,  the  marks 
of  which  are  still  visible.  The  Scheldt  intersects  the 
town  from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
There  are  several  public  buildings.  The  town-ball, 
built  in  1612,  Is  of  mixed  architecture,  highly  decorated, 
and  contains  some  fine  .tpartments  ;  the  second  story  is 
appropriated  to  a  picture  gallery.  In  which  are  some 
works  by  Kubens.  Attached  to  it  is  a  belfry,  constructed 
in  the  13th  century,  180  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  part  of 
a  handsome  theatre  serves  for  a  corn-hall.  The  general 
hospital,  founded  In  1751,  is  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  its  kind.  The  public  library  has  18,000  vols, 
and  the  museum  of  natural  history  is  rich  in  collections. 
There  are  military  and  foundling  hnsnitals,  barracks, 
magaiines,  an  arsenal,  a  college,  an  acaoemy  of  the  fine 
arts  founded  in  1782,  &c.  Besides  Valenciennes  lace,  a 
good  deal  of  fine  cambric,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery,  and 
blankets,  iron  phite  and  nails,  starch,  saltpetre,  linseed 
oil.  chicory,  earthenware,  and  toys,  are  made  in  the  town, 
which  has  also  cotton-printing  works,  tanneries,  distil- 
leries, and  salt  refineries  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  timber,  and  charcoal. 

Valenciennes  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
memorable  of  which  took  place  in  17!)3,  when  it  was  in- 
Teited  by  an  Anglo-Austrian  army  under  the  late  duke 
ol  York,  to  whom  It  surrendered  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  the  besiegers  sustained  great  loss.  It  was 
re-taken  by  the  French  from  the  Austrians  in  the  en- 
suing year.  Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of  this 
town  have  been  —  Kroissart,  the  historian  of  chivalry, 
AVatleaii,  the  painter,  and  D'Argenson,  the  minister. 
(HuKO,  nrt.  Nord  I  Guide  dn  f'oyageur,  S(C.) 

V.-^LERY  (ST.),  usually  called  St.  Valcry-cn-Caux, 
.1  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  dep.  Seine- Infericure, 
cap.  cant. ;  on  the  British  Channel,  3^  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
Ruuen.  Pop.,  in  I83i>,  5,236.  Its  port,  enclosed  between 
two  cUffa,  is  small,  and  nut  fit  lor  the  accommodation  of 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  St.  Valery  has  manufac- 
turer (if  soda  and  cotton  thread,  with  some  trade  in  the 
pxpiirtntlon  of  Houen  fabrics,  and  In  the  importation  of 
timber,  dried  fish,  corn,  &c.  Many  of  its  inhabs.  are  en- 
gaged in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and 
they  enjoy  tbo  repuLitlon  of  being  good  seamen.  The 
country  round  Is  mostly  In  pasture. 

St.  Valery-siir-Somme  is  another  sea-port  town,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  France,  dep.  Soininc,  II  m.  N.W.  Abbe- 
ville. Pop.,  in  1836,  3,28,5.  Its  port  is  much  larger  than 
timt  iielonging  to  the  above  town,  and  admits  vessels  of 
from  3(KI  to  4CU  tons.  It  has  large  salt  niagailnes,  with 
manufacturt-/.  nf  cordage  and  sail-cloth,  and  a  brisk 
general  traftio  :  of  late  years,  an  intercourse  by  steam  has 
bwn  occasionally  kejit  up  between  this  town  and  London. 
(//«^i),  arts.  iVim'-iH/fiirur*  and  Sonime ;  Dict.Oiog. 

VALETTA  (LA).    See  Malta. 

VALLAl)OLIl)(an.  /•in/in),  a  city  of  Spain,  rnp. 
rrnv,  ,md  dep.  uf  Its  own  iinine,  in  Old  ('astile,  oil  the 
Vliurrga,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  briilge  of  10  arches, 
where  It  is  joined  by  Its  tributary  the  Esiiueva,  over 
which  many  small  bridges  are  thrown,  73  ni.  S.W,  llnr- 
go«,  and  1IH1  m.  N.W.  Madrid.  Lat.  41°  4,V  N.,  Imi.  4° 
O'W,  Pop.  20,U60  (.Vifliino).  It  stands  in  a  pl.iln 
hounded  by  limestone  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
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wall  which  ent  OSes  alarge  extent  of  ground.  Swinburne 
•ays  Valladohd  is  a  very  large  rambling  city,  full  of 
edifices,  which,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  who  made 
It  his  constant  residence,  were  the  palaces  of  his  great 
officers  and  nobility.  Being  abandoned  by  their  owners, 
who  have  followed  the  court  in  all  its  different  emigra- 
tions, they  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of 
the  utmost  desolation.  The  private  houses  are  ill-buiit 
and  ugly.  The  great  square,  some  streets  built  upon 
porticoes,  and  many  colleges  and  convents,  are  still  grand, 
and  denote  something  of  former  magnificence  j  but  in 
general,  Valladolld  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
run  up  in  a  hurry  to  receive  the  court,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  meant  to  rebuild  it  afterwards,  at  leisure,  of  more 
durable  materials  than  bad  brick  and  mud,  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  its  present  houses."  ( T"?-*!!;.,  ii.  254, 25.'i.) 
Upon  passing  the  first  gate  from  the  Madrid  road,  the 
traveller  enters  the  camjio /^ranrftr,  a  spacious  area  sur- 
rounded  by  17  convents,  the  scene  of  repeated  auto  de 
fees,  signalised  by  the  burning  of  not  a  few  heretics. 

Valladolid  has,  or  recently  had,  16  par.  churches,  up- 
wards of  40  convents,  9  chapels,  8  colleges,  3  hospitals, 
several  asylums,  jarracks,  &c.,  though,  except  some  of 
the  religious  buildings,  none  deserve  much  notice.  Tho 
cathedral,  an  unfinished  edifice,  built  by  Juan  de  Herrera, 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II..  was  intended  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Spain  ;  but,  according  to 
Townsend  and  others,  it  is  heavy  and  inelegant.  The 
church  and  convent  of  St.  Benito  are  handsome,  but  tho 
church  of  St.  I'aul  is  probably  most  worth  attention, 
from  its  general  elegance,  and  the  finish  of  its  bas-reliefs 
and  ornaments,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  300  years,  seem  to 
have  suilbred  little  by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 
(Townsend,  1.365.)  Laborde  speaks  of  fine  sculptures 
by  Gregory  Hermandez,  Sec,  in  this  and  several  other 
churches  of  Valladolid ;  but  whether  they  have  l)een 
removed  Is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say.  The 
royal  chancery  is  a  large  and  fine  strnclure  in  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  old  palace,  in  which  Philip  II.  and 
III.  were  born,  is  an  utter  ruin:  when  Twlas  visited 
the  city  its  bare  walls  only  were  standing. 

Valliidolid  has  a  university  founded  by  Alonzo  XI.  in 
1346 :  it  was  formerly  distinguished  for  Its  school  of  ju- 
risprudence, and  f-ontlnued  to  flourish  till  the  end  of 
last  century  ;  and  It  appears,  even  now,  to  be  more  fre- 
quented than  Salamanca.  Among  the  colleges  of  the 
city  were  one  for  the  Scotch  and  one  for  the  English,  both 
of  which  were  well  endowed.  The  school  of  the  fine 
arts  is  privileged  as  an  academy,  and  has  a  superior 
collection  of  models  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting. 

Valladolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial  city  ; 
but  its  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  silk  ribands, 
linen  and  cotton  yarn,  paper,  liquorke,  perfumery, 
earthenware,  leather,  >S:c.  are  now  little  more  than  sultt- 
cient  for  the  supply  of  the  town :  its  trade,  however, 
would  most  probably  increase  were  the  Pisuerga  made 
navigable  to  the  Uourb,  only  10  m.  distant.  Tho  country 
round  produces  white  wine,  of  good  quality,  madder, 
silk,  olives,  &c.,  and  coal  is  said  to  abound  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though,  if  the  statement  be  correct,  little,  If 
any,  use  is  made  of  this  valuable  inaterial. 

Vnlladnlld  is  the  see  of  a  bisliop,  under  the  archbishop 
of  Burgos,  the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  military 
intendant,  corregimenlo,  &c.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
city,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Philip  II.,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  court  fromhistlmo  till  that  of  Philip  IV., 
who  removed  to  Madrid.    Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 


the  New  World,  expired  in  this  city  on  the  'idth  Ma' 
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1506.  (Millano)  Swinburne  i  Townsend  i  Twin  ;  Mod 
Trnv,,  xix.,  S^c.) 

Vallaimilu),  or  Mkchoacan,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap. 
intend,  of  same  name.  In  a  fine  valley,  120  m.  W.N. 
W.  Mexico,  its  pop.  early  in  the  present  century  was 
estimated  at  IM.OOO,  and  Is)  probably  about  the  same  at 
present.  Mr.  Ward  says,  "  1  know  few  ploces  the  approach 
to  which  (from  the  N.)  is  so  tedious  as  that  to  Valladolid. 
For  more  than  two  hours  you  see  the  city  apparently 
below  you,  while  the  road  continues  to  wind  among  the 
surrounding  hills.  At  length  a  rapid  descent  conducts 
you  to  the  jduin.  where  a  long  causeway,  built  across  a 
marsh,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  town,  i'he  suburbs 
are  poor  and  insignificant,  but  the  high  street  Is  fine,  and 
the  cathedral,  standing  alone  and  open,  has  a  very  Im- 
posing ell'eet.  Tbo  view  of  tliu  tou  n  from  the  Mexico 
side  Is  beautiful :  gardens  anil  orchards  form  the  fore- 
ground ;  while  the  lolly  aqueduct,  erected  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  a 
bold  range  of  mountains  behind,  fill  up  the  remaining 
space.  Nearly  all  the  public  edifices,  not  immediately 
connected  wltli  the  government,  are  duo  to  the  mii'  fl- 
cence  of  the  bishops,  most  uf  whom  have  cnntrlbul.  to 
enrich  or  adorn  llie  town.  I'lie  cathedral,  hospitals.  .«id 
aqueduct  are  all  the  works  of  the  Church.  The  first  Is  a 
maguillccnt  building,  and  wealthy,  though  despoiled  of 
much  of  its  treasures  during  the  revolution."  ( (IViivf's 
Meiieo,  II.  374—377.)    Valladolid  bus  a  handsome  public 
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promenado;  and  iti  climnte  it  temperate,  ai  it  ttands 
nearly  6,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  lea.  Iturbide,  the 
ihort-Iived  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Valladolid  in  the  name  of  another  Mexican  towD  In 
Yucatan  ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance. 

VALOGNES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Merderet,  12  m.  S.E.  Cherbourg.  Pop. 
in  1836,  ex.  comm.,  6,034.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  and 
has  a  handsome  communal  college,  and  public  library, 
with  15,000  printed  volumes ;  manufactures,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  earthenware,  lace,  gloves,  and  leather;  and 
somo  trade  in  provisions  and  shell  tish  for  the  Paris 
market.  The  ancient  Roman  town  Alauna  was  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a  strong  castle, 
which,  however,  has  been  totally  destroyed.  Tourneur, 
the  translator  of  Shakspcre,  and  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist Vicq-d'Azyr,  were  natives  of  Valognes.  (Hugo, 
art.  Manche,  $c.) 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  Chili, 

trov.  Santiago,  on  the  Pacific,  00  m.  N.N.W.  Santiago. 
,at.  33°  ir  S.y  S.,  long.  71°  31'  8"  W.  Pop.  probably 
about  10,000.  It  is  inconvenient  and  ill-built,  but  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea  is  imposing,  l>eing  built,  somewhat 
like  Hastings,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  range  of 
hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  straggling,  long  street,  or 
rather  terrace,  fur  it  is  built  only  on  one  side,  with  some 
narrow  and  inconvenient  thoroughfares  leading  out  of  it 
up  ttie  several  ravines.  In  one  of  these  is  the  plaxa,  a 
small  triangular  space,  where  the  market  is  held ;  and 
near  it  arc  tlie  principal  church,  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  chapels,  &c.  A  little  to  tiie  N.  is  the  castle 
of  Antonio,  mounting  about  a  dozen  guns  ;  and  between 
it  and  the  plaza  are  a  number  of  low  buildings  and  sheds, 
termed  the  arsenal.  In  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  in  a 
recess  larger  than  the  other  ravines,  is  a  collection  of 
narrow  lanes  and  mean  houses ;  and  many  Isolated 
dwellings  <ire  scattered  about  among  the  hills,  tlie  only 
access  to  which  is  l>y  winding  foot-paths.  Tlie  suburb 
Aimendral,  on  the  sandy  shore  to  the  S.,  is  more  regu- 
larly laid  out:  the  houses  here,  where  there  has  been 
more  room  to  build,  consist  mostly  of  a  ground  floor 
only;  but  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso  all  have  stories 
above  the  ground  floor.  They  are  in  general  painted  of 
lively  colours.  Aliout  the  middle  of  the  Aimendral  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of  La  Merced,  which, 
like  many  other  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  I82'i. 

The  bay  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  N.,  hut  sheltered 
by  heights  on  all  other  sides  ;  and  the  holding  ground, 
being  mostly  a  stifl'  clay,  offers  a  secure  anchorage,  ex- 
cept during  N.  gales.  Opposite  the  custom-house,  100 
yards  from  the  rhore,  there  are  6  fathoms  water,  which 
suddenly  deepens  to  10  and  20  fathoms,  at  the  distance 
of  300  yards,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  are  from  26 
to  30  fathoms.  (Mien,  i.  444.)  The  harbour  is  de- 
fended by  the  castle,  and  2  forts  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Aimendral,  and  another  fort  inland.  There  is  no  mole, 
nor  any  facility  for  landing  goods,  except  by  launches, 
which  are  moored  to  the  shore,  and  across  which  all 
packages  are  brought  on  men's  shoulders  ;  ur  by  boats, 
which,  however,  can  land  In  all  weathers,  in  the  Fisher- 
man's Bay,  between  the  castle  and  Fort  St.  Antonio. 
There  are  generally  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  in 
the  tiay,  the  greater  part  Rritish  and  American ;  and 
Valparaiso  continues  to  be  the  central  dep6t  for  the  traile 
of  Chill.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are  shipiwd  here 
for  C'allao  and  Panama,  especially  the  former.  Wheat, 
tallow,  hides,  copper,  tlie  precious  metals,  indigo,  wool, 
and  sarsanarilla,  are  among  the  principal  exports.  The 
market  ui  Valparaiso  is  well  supplied  with  meat,  poultry, 
flsli,  bread,  fruit  and  vegetables,  at  very  moderate  prices 
and  of  good  quality  ;  and  its  climate  is  generally  agree- 
able. (Slrveruon'a  S.  America,  III.  IGI.)  Unless,  how- 
ever, it  have  materially  altered  of  late  years,  it  would 
appear,  from  Mr.  Micrs'  report,  to  be  subject  to  many 
drawbacks  as  a  pl.ice  of  residence.  "  Independent  of  the 
want  of  society,  there  exists  no  public  amusement,  no 
theatre,  commerriid  reading  or  news-room,  no  parade, 
not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  upon,  nor  any  retirement 
or  exit  from  the  town,  but  over  the  barren  steep  hills, 
whicli  renders  the  exercise  more  a  toll  than  a  pleasure. 
In  short,  in  spile  of  its  matchless  and  beaiitiriil  cliniati', 
I  do  not  know  in  all  Chili  a  s|Kit  presenting  a  more  un- 
comfortable and  cheerless  place  of  residence  than  Val- 
paraiso." (Mien'  Trav.  in  Chili,  I.  449.  ;  Commercial 
Diet.,  Ac.) 

VAN,  a  city  and  considerable  lake  {of  Asiatir  Turkey, 
pash.nf  same  name:  the  city  iK'Ing  on  the  K.bank  of 
the  lake,  140  m.  N.  by  K.  Mosul,  and   1 15  m.  S.K.  Krze- 
roiim.     Pop.,  according  to  Col.  Slilcl,  l2,n(K) ;  hut  this  Is 
most  p'obalily  much  under  the  mark,  seeing  that  it  had 
lieen  previously  estimated  bv  Kinneir  at  ao.OOO,  and  has 
since  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Ilrant  at  7,000  lamllies,  which 
would  amount  to  at  least  40,000.    The  Inhahs.  rnnsiat  of  > 
Turks,  Kurds,  ami  Armenians.    It  Is  sltunted   In  a  fine  | 
plain,  cuveretl  with  gardens,  nearly  S.IiOO  feet  alHive  the  ' 
sea,  at  the  S.W.  foot  of  an  isolated  rock,  on  which  is  Its  I 


VAN-DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

citadel.  It  ii  Inclosed  with  double  walls  of  mud  and 
stone,  having  largo  round  and  small  square  bastions,  and 
is  farther  defended,  though  not  on  all  sides,  by  a  ditch 
"  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved ;  the  ex'. 
terior  appearance  of  the  houses  iu  general  mean :  there 
was,  however,  to  be  seen  occasionally  a  residence,  which 
showed  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  man  of  conse. 

auence  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  indicated 
ecay.  The  bazaars  were  confined,  and  the  shops  ill. 
furnished  ;  and  I  scarcely  saw  an  article  of  European 
manufacture :  there  was,  however,  an  abundance  of 
Venetian  glass  beads,  with  which  the  Kurd  females 
ornament  their  persons.  The  supply  of  fruit  was  super- 
abundant." (Brant,  in  Geog.  Journ.x.tM.)  The  ac- 
count of  the  city  given  by  Kinneir  Is  less  unfavourable  ■ 
but  Brant's,  being  the  later,  is  perhaps  also  the  more  acl 
curate. 

It  has  2  large  Armenian  churches,  4  large  mosques 
several  baths,  caravanserais,  &c.  The  great  boast  am! 
dependence  of  Van  is  its  gardens,  which  cover  an  exten- 
sive area  between  the  city  and  the  mountains.  'J'lify 
comprise  vineyards,  orchards,  melon-grounds,  fields,  &c 
In  summer  the  inhabs.  of  the  town  mostly  reside  in  the 
gardens,  the  roads  in  which  being  lined  with  houses,  the 
whole  appears  like  an  extensive  village.  Streams,  bor- 
dered with  willows,  run  through  the  main  avenues 
(Brant,  in  Geog.  Joum.  x.  391-3.) 

The  castle  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town  is  built  on  a 
high  and  abrupt  limestone  rock,  and,  if  the  works  were 
in  proper  repair  and  efilciently  manned,  would  be  all  but 
impregnable.  There  are  some  very  extensive  excava- 
tions in  this  rock. 

The  trade  of  Van  Is  at  present  inconsiderable.  About 
500  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  coarse  calicoes 
from  cotton  imported  from  Persia,  mostly  for  home  con- 
sumption :  though  some  are  sent  to  Bitlls  to  be  dyed  ami 
exported.  Almost  the  only  other  articles  of  export  from 
Van,  are  fruits,  wine,  and  grain,  the  produce  of^  the  sur- 
rounding gardens  and  fields.  Every  person  of  respect- 
ability has  a  house  in  town,  with  a  country  house,  an 
orchard  and  vineyard,  and  perhaps  a  few  fields.  Most  of 
his  wants  are  supplied  from  his  garden,  or  from  the  profits 
of  a  petty  trade  carried  on  with  a  capital  of  from  201.  to 
100/. 

'I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  Van  Is  very  ancient.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are  in  part  Cyclopean,  and  many  in- 
scriptions in  the  cuneiform  character  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  town  and  its  environs.  It  is  even  aflirmed 
that  the  castle  was  originally  founded  by  Semiramis; 
but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
by  which  to  support  this  very  improbable  statement. 
Timour  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  who  took  Van  towards  the 
close  of  the  Hth  century,  is  said,  by  tlie  Persian  writers, 
to  have  endeavoured,  though  inelTectually,  to  destroy  its 
ancient  monuments. 

The  Lake  Van,  the  Anita  of  Ptolemy,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape  ;  greatest  length  N.E.  to  S.  W.  70  m. ; 
greatest  breadth  about  28  m.  Area  estimated  at  1,00(1 
geogr.  sq.m.  (Geog.  Joum.  X.)  It  seldom  freezes  to 
any  distance  from  the  shore,  except  at  its  N.K.  end, 
where,  lieing  shallow,  in  severe  winters,  it  may  lie  crossed 
on  the  ice.  It  has  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  an 
Armenian  monastery.  It  is  navigated  by  5  orGcraiy 
boats,  which  are  sometimes  employed  to  convey  cotton 
cloths  to  Tadv.-m  on  their  way  to  Bitlls,  bringing  back 
grain  and  timber.  From  the  many  wild  fowl  that  fre- 
quent it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fish  atwuiid  in  the  lake; 
tiio  fishery,  however,  occupies  very  few  hands.  (Vfog 
,toum.  i  Kinneir'i  Pen.  Emp, ;  Smith  and  Dwighl's 
Miitionary  Hesrarckci,  Introtl.,  ice.) 

VAN-UIEMEN'S  LAND,  or  'Fasmama,  an  Island 
belonging  to  (ireat  Britain,  in  the  S.  Pacific  and  Kastern 
Oceans,  olf  llie  8.  extremity  of  Aiistraila,  from  ivhiili 
it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Straits,  betwe^'U  lat.  41°  W 
and  43<5  40'  S.,  and  long.  144'^  40'  and  118°  aiC  K. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  heart.  Area,  estimated  at  about 
27,000  so.  m.  Pop.,  in  1838,  4.'i,84U ;  of  whom  ■.!ri,li.',.'i  wore 
free,  and  18,133  convicts  :  the  number  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants is  very  trifling.  The  country  is  in  general 
hilly  or  mountainous.  Captain  Fitzroy  says,  "  The 
change  of  soene  from  Sydney  to  llobnrt  Town  was  a< 
striking  as  a  view  of  Gibraltar  or  Madeira  after  leaviii: 
the  Downs.  Comparatively  speaking,  near  Sydney  all 
was  light-coloured  and  level ;  while  In  Van-I)iernen '.< 
Land  we  almost  thought  ourselves  In  another  'i'lcrra  del 
Fuego."  (Voyage  i\f  the  Adventure,  fsc  \\.  (tii.)  The 
mountains  rise  to  3,500  or  4,000  ft.,  not  forming  ronii- 
nuous  ranges  as  In  the  adjacent  continent,  but  geni'raliy 
Isolated  peaks.  The  surl'acu  consists  alternately  of  elc. 
vated  table  lands  and  fertile  valleys,  most  part  of  It  heini- 
Ht  either  for  riiltlvatlnii  or  pasturage.  Sever.il  considir- 
alilo  rivers  water  the  colony,  'i  he  principal  are  the 
Derweiit,  and  Tamar  formed  by  the  union  nf  the  N 
and  S.  Ksk,  all  which  rise  towards  the  centie  of  the 
Island,  ill  about  lat.  42°;  the  first  running  to  the  S.K. . 
and  the  rest  Northward.  There  are  several  large  laki's 
in  the  interior,  one  of  which  Is  said  to  be  60  in.  in  circ. 
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VAN-DIEMEN'S  LAND 

The  coaits  are  very  much  Indented,  and  abound  with 
excellent  harbours.  The  clinnate  la  comparatively 
healthy,  being  apparently  more  congenial  to  European 
constitutloni  than  that  of  Sydney.  The  winters  are 
colder ;  but  the  country  seldom  suffers  from  those  long- 
continued  droughts  which  are  the  bane  of  New  S.  Wales, 
nor  from  too  much  rain.  Sandstone,  limestone,  and 
basalt,  are  among  the  principal  geological  roclts.  Indi- 
cations of  coal  have  been  met  with^  and  iron  ore  has  been 
dug  up,  some  of  which  is  said  to  yield  as  mucli  as  80  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese  exist, 
but  no  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrouglit.  The  upper 
soil  is  usually  sandy  or  argillaceous  ;  or  else  consists  of 
a  rich  vegetable  mould.  There  appears  to  lie  compa- 
ratively a  much  larger  proportion  of  good  soil  than  In 
Australia:  fine  tracts  of  land  are  found  quite  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  unusual  in  the 
lust-named  continent ;  and  extensive  tr.tcts  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  free  frdti  timber  or  underwood, 
■aud  which,  consequently,  require  no  clearing  on  the 
part  of  settlers  previously  to  being  ploughed,  are  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  interior.  Timber,  however,  is 
l)y  no  means  scarce ;  and  in  1838,  435,732  cubic  ft.  were 
cut  at  Port  Arthur,  of  which  nearly  3-4ths  were  ex- 
ported. The  Huon  and  Adventure  bay  pines,  and  the 
blacli  wood,  are  peculiar  to  the  country :  in  most  other 
respects  the  vegetable  products,  as  reil  as  the  animals, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Australia.  A  species  of  panther, 
which  commits  much  havoc  among  the  flocks,  and  kan- 
garoos are  found  in  great  numbers ;  there  is,  however, 
nu  native  dog.  Poisonous  reptiles  arc  less  numerous 
than  in  the  adjacent  continent.  The  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants appear  to  belong  to  the  negro  race  of  the  E. 
Archipelago :  they  seem  to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  barbarism  ;  and  are  said  to  bo  imorant  even 
of  the  most  useful  and  obvious  arts,  as  fishing,  and  the 
construction  of  the  rudest  canoes.  Their  numbers 
have  rapidly  decreased  since  the  establishment  of  the 

whites,  and  a  few  years  since  the  greater  part  of  those 

remaining   in   tlie  colony  were  removed  to  Flinders' 

Isl,ind  in  Bass's  Straits. 
Tlio   only  settled   portions  of  Van-Diemen's  Land 

stretch  across  the  interior  from  the  N.  to  the  S.E.  coast 

along  the  courses  of  the  Dnrwent,  Tamar,  and  other 

rivers.    All  tlio  W.  and  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  island  are 

yet  not  merely  unsettled,  but  even  unexplored. 
From  IH24  to  1838  inclusive,  tlie  grants  of  land  to 

settlers  in  the  colony  appear   to   have   amounted   to 

1,12S,000  acres,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  which 

was  in  grants  of  600  acres  and  upwards.    The  average 

price  per  acre  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  5s.  10^. ; 

and  the  total  sum   that  accrued  to  the   government 

from  the  s.ilc  of  land  during  tlie  decennial  period  ending 

with  1H3H  amounted  to  147,370/.    The  plan  of  selling  the 

unappropriated  land  by  auction  is  now  adopted  in  this 

colony,  as  in  most  others  belonging  to  England.    In  IKK) 

the  sales  in  this  way  amounted  to  42,386  acres,  at  IQs.  Ifrf., 

exclusive  of  certain  town  lots,  the  sum  received  for  the 

whole  being  '2:),25ri/.  i  and  during  the  same  year  l.'f.SSfi 

acres  were  granted  by  the  crown  in  reward  of  military 

and  naval  services.     In  1840  the  sales  of  land  amounted 

tfl*<H,2'J(!  acres,  at  lis.  id,,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  the 

aggregate  price  of  the  whole  being  ,'15,30.')/. ;  the  grants 

to  military  and  naval  men  during  the  same  year  exceeded 

<I,S(M|  acres.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  in  the 

colony  above  12,000,000  acres  ungranted.      In  1838  about 

lOM.nofl  acres  were  said  to  be  under  crop,  including  about 

41,7011  in  wheat,  13,.')()0  do.    in   barley,  21,f;00  in  oats, 

;),5IK1  in  potatoes,  9,100  in  turnips,  and  17,000  or  upwards 

iu  grasses.    The  total  produce  of  corn  during  the  same 


871 
Sydney.  Between  1824  and  18.36,  there  was,  owing  to  a 
TMiety  of  causes,  an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  value  of 
all  sorts  of  property  in  the  colony,  particularly  of  land, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  Land,  which  in  1824  would  not  have 
realised  more  than  from  8».  to  10».  an  acre,  was,  in  1836, 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  21.  to  4/. ;  and  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  in  the  former  year  might  have  been  pur- 
chased for  5s.  and  40j.  respectively,  could  not,  in  the 
latter,  be  procured  for  less  than  2/.  and  12/.  (Statist. 
Bcp.)  But  since  1836,  a  fall  has  taken  place  in  prices, 
wages,  &c.,  which,  though  at  first  productive  of  inconve- 
nience has,  by  putting  an  end  to  much  extravagant  spe- 
culation, been  of  decided  advantage  ;  and  the  colony  is 
steadily  advancing  In  population  and  prosperity.  In 
1838, 101  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  8,382  tons, 
belonged  to  Van-Diemen's  Land  ;  of  these  19,  of  about 
2,000  tons  burden,  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 
which  imported  oil,  &c.,  to  the  gross  value  of  98,660/.  We 
subjoin  an  Account  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of 
the  Colony  in  1839  and  1840. 


Great  Itrllaln 
llrUlBh  (Colonies 
Ij'nitetl  States 
Foreign  States 


Ships:  — Inwards 
Outwards 


Value  of  Imports. 


I8.',9. 


L. 

57.1,191 

fi.Ol.l 
17,3a2 


746,8.S7 


Men. 
5,444 
5,4,11 


1840. 


i. 

737,'iSI 
SI  7, 0.13 

27,170 


Value  of  Eiports. 


1839. 


I,. 

326,369 

64.'.,I.5« 

3,11(10 


988,S,'i6      87.%lnS 


Men. 

5,82.^ 
6,173 


Tons. 

79,483 

77,556 


1810. 


.3.14,156 

53l,3'!l 

1,0.10 


867,007 


Tons. 

850,081 

86,701 


year  was  estimated  at  about  9li9,000  bushels  ;  of  which, 
550,OIM)  wore  wheat.  If  tliose  returns  may  be  depended  on, 
1(  would  seem  that  at  an  average  the  produce  of  corn  per 
,icre  amounts  to  little  more  than  12  bushels  I  or  to  only 
aliiiut  l-3d  part  nf  tlie  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
Kiigland  I  This  Ininentalile  deficiency  of  produce  may 
be  ascribed  partly,  we  believe,  to  the  backward  sliilo  of 
agriculture,'  and  the  want  of  care  in  the  preparing  of  the 
laud,  and  partly  to  the  Inferior  fertility  of  tlio  latter. 
In  fact,  Van-Diemen's  Land,  though  superior  as  a  corn- 
growing  country  to  New  S.  Wales,  is  notwithstanding 
hetter  fitted  for  grazing  than  cropping.  Wool,  inileed, 
is  here,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  the  staple  produce  of  the 
culniiy;  an<l  the  increase  in  tlie  breed  of  slieep  has  been 
f)  very  great  that  the  stock,  which,  in  IH2H,  amounted 
tu  .'j.'>3.698  head,  had,  in  1838,  increase<l  to  1 ,214,(H)0  head ; 
.ind  while  the  Imports  of  wtmi  from  Van  Diiunen's  Land 
Into  the  U.  Kingilom,  in  1820,  did  not  excetMl  993,979  lbs., 
they  amount(!d.  in  1841,  to  3,I)97,.'>31  lbs.  M.iize  is  not 
raited  in  the  colony,  the  climate  being  too  ciild.  Apples, 
currants,  gooseberries,  Sic,  attain  perfection,  but  the 
orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate  are  not  raised,  and  the 
grai)e  and  peach  attain  only  an  inferior  degree  of  nia- 
turltv. 

In  ls,1«,  the  stock  of  cattle  was  estimated  at  7.'i,000  liead  ; 
nf  horses,  at  9,6.'>0 ;  :ind  goats,  at  2,400.  All  kinds  of  stmk 
Mi\\\\  a  much  greater  siio  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


The  great  articles  of  export  are  wool,  whale  oil,  and 
whale-bone,  and  bark.  The  imports  comprise  every 
description  of  manufactured  goods,  colonial  products, 
wines,  farming  utensils,  &c. 

The  government  is  suliordinate  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  but  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  the  aid  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  council,  administers  the  local 
government  independent  of  the  parent-colony.  The 
executive  council  consists  of  5  mems.,  including,  with  tlie 
lieutenant-governor,  the  chief  justice,  colonial  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  and  tiie  officer  in  command  of  the  troops. 
The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  from  10  to  15 
mems.,  appointed  by  warrant  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  all 
the  above  functionaries  are  exfiffla'o  mems.  The  laws  of 
England,  and  acts  of  the  British  parliament  are  generally 
administered  in  the  colony,  but  special  acts  may  be 
passed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Tlie  initiatory 
proceedings  in  the  passing  of  all  acts  belong  to  the  go- 
vernor ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  council  must  be  present 
at  their  passing,  and  the  majority  vote  with  the  governor, 
or  no  proposition  can  become  law.  Civil  causes  are  tried 
before  a  judge  and  two  assessors,  and  criminal  c^es  by  a 
jury  of  seven  naval  or  military  oflicers.  In  most  other 
respects  this  colony  is  administered  in  a  manner  similar 
to  New  South  Wales.  Public  revenue  in  I83S,  13H,,')91/. ; 
expenditure,  133,681/.  Of  this  expenditure  10,271/.  was 
for  the  public  schools,  in  which  1380  pupils  were  in- 
structed. 

The  settled  part  of  Van-Diemen's  Land  is  divided  info 
lAdistricts.  Hobart  Town, or  Mobarton,  the  cap.,  is  in 
the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Derwent,  about  20  m. 
from  its  mouth,  lat.  42°  54'  S.,  long.  147°  34'  K..  Pop. of 
the  town  and  district,  in  1838,  14,382;  of  whom  3,5.'i3 
were  convicts.  The  town  covers  about  one  sq.  m. ; 
it  stands  upon  the  declivities  of  two  gentle  hills,  and 
is  iiiters<!Cted  by  a  fine  stream  from  the  heights  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  which  towers  above  the  town  on  the 
W.  to  the  helglit  of  3,936  feet.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
intersect  eacli  other  at  right  angles ;  and,  having  been 
from  the  first  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  it  is  inucli  more 
r(>gularly  built  than  Sydney.  Its  houses  are  substantial, 
and  of  2  stories  in  heiglit :  it  has  some  good  public  luiild- 
ings,  including  a  church  constructed  of  brick,  a  Jail,  and 
a  quay,  close  to  which  vessels  of  the  largest  burtlcn  load 
and  unload.  Hobarton  possesses  one  nf  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  which  liere  forms  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  is  navigable  for  ships  for  3  m.  above 
the  town,  and  continues  to  aflbrii  a  safe  passage  for  ves- 
sels of  .'lO  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  20  in.  higher  up, 
where  a  ridge  of  rocks  abruptly  puts  an  end  to  the  navi- 
gation. Ill  1838,  72  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
61179  tons,  belonged  to  this  port.  The  suburbs  of  Hobart 
Town  arc  increasing  and  receiving  much  embellishment ; 
villas,  encloiiires,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  springing  up  In 
every  direction.  The  principal  settlement  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  colony  is  LiHinceston,  on  tlie  Tamar,  about  40 
m.  from  Its  mouth,  .ind  lO.i  in.  N.liy  W.  Ildlinrt  Town. 
The  river  Is  navigable  to  it  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  Tho 
other  towns  are  inslgnilicant. 
This  island  was  originally  discovered  by  tho  navigator 

Tasinan  in  1642,  and  siibseciiiently  received  Its  name  in 

honour  of  a  governor  of  the  Untch  E,  Indies.    It  was 
3  K  4 
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VANNES. 


•ftarwards  Tisited  and  partially  explored  by  Cook,  Fur* 
neaux,  D'Entrecatteaux,  &c. ;  but  it  was  not  aicertained 
to  be  an  iaiand  till  Bass  sailed  through  the  Straits  which 
bear  his  name  In  1798.  The  first  English  penal  settle- 
ment was  established  here  In  1803,  and  down  to  1813  It 
continued  to  be  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
New  South  Wales.  The  settlement  continued  to  suflbr 
from  the  depredations  of  escaped  convicts,  termed  bush- 
rangers, till  1817,  when  these  were  finally  put  down ; 
Toluntary  emigration  began  to  take  places  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  1831,  and  has  since  progressively  increased. 
{Slatiil.  Re/t,  on  Van-Diemen't  Land,  &c.) 

VANNES,  a  town  and  sea-port  ol°  France,  dep. 
Morblhan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Oulph  of  Morblhan  ;  63  m.  W.N.W.  Nantes.  Lai. 
47°  39*  26"  N.,  long.  2°  45'  4"  W.  Fop.,  in  1836, 
ex.  cnmm.,  9,398.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  entered 
by  six  gates,  five  of  which,  with  some  towers,  stHl 
remain.  It  is  clustered  around  its  cathedral,  and  except 
ono  or  two  tolerable  streets  is  irregularly  and  badly 
built,  badly  paved,  and  dirty.  The  cathedral,  rebuilt  in 
'the  15th  century,  Is  a  massive,  but  heavy  edifice  ;  in  ItH 
interior,  however,  are  some  good  monuments  and  paint- 
ings. It  has  another  church,  and  several  chapels,  one 
of  which,  attached  to  the  communal  college,  is  of  good 
architecture.  The  prefecture  is  an  ancient  castle ;  and 
B  convent  has  t>e«n  converted  into  the  residence  of  the 
bishop.  There  were  formerly  many  monastic  establish- 
ments at  Vannes ;  hut  their  buildings  have  now  mostly 
received  other  destinations,  and  one  is  appropriated  to 
the  Inslitution  dit  Pere  Etemel,  which,  besides  boarding 
and  educating  60  poor  girls,  has  a  great  many  out- 
scholars  receiving  primary  instruction.  The  edifice, 
now  the  theatre,  has  served  at  different  periods  for  the 
meetings  of  the  states  of  Brittany,  and  the  parliament  of 
Hennes.  Vannes  has  3  hospitals,  a  communal  college, 
school  of  navigation,  a  Polymathic  society,  established 
4n  1826,  for  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  public 
library  of  8,000vols.,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths, 
linen  and  cotton  yam,  and  lace.  Its  port  is  small,  and 
the  entrance  being  shallow,  it  is  fit  only  for  vessels  of 
small  burden ;  on  one  ot  its  sides  is  a  planted  pro- 
menade, and  on  the  other  are  slips  for  building  boats 
and  small  craft.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Vannes  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Dariorigum,  the  cap.  of  the  Venetl ; 
but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  was 
about  5  m.  N.  by  VV.  Vannes,  at  Locinnrlaker,  where 
the  remains  of  a  circus  and  Roman  road  are  still  extant. 
(Hugo,  art.  Morbihan ;  D'Anvitle,  Notice  de  L'An- 
cieniu  Gaule,  p.  262  ;  Martiniere,  Sjc.) 

VAK,  a  maritime  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.E.,  between 
lat.  4.1°  and  44°  N.,  and  long.  5°  40'  and  7°  16'  E.  ;  hav- 
ing  W.  the  dep.  Bouches-du-Rhone.  N.  the  Basscs- 
Alpes,  N.E.  the  Sardinian  States  (co.  Nice),  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Var,  Jind  E.  and  S.  the  Medi- 
terranean. Area,  726,866  hectares.  Pop. ,  In  I H36,  321 ,686. 
The  surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  K.,  Is  mostly 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  consisting  of  pri- 
mitive or  calcareous  formations  covered  with  a  gravelly 
and  arid  soli.  The  dep.  is,  however,  well  watered,  and 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as  the  Var  and  Ar- 

Sens,  are  some  very  fertile  tracts.  The  Var,  whence  the 
ep.  derives  its  name,  rises  In  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- 
Alpes,  about  6  m.  S.E.  Colmar,  and,  aller  running  gene- 
rally southward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  St. 
Laurent,  S)  m.  S.W.  Nice,  after  a  course  of  68  m., 
for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  rafts.  The  Es- 
teron  and  Vesoiibla  arc  its  rhief  lrll)utarles  ;  no  towns  of 
mucli  consideration  are  on  its  b<ink9.  Numerous  lagoons 
and  marshes  border  tlic  coast  of  this  dep.,  which  is  gene- 
rally abrupt,  rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous  inlets. 
In  IH34,  tne  arable  lands  were  estimated  to  comprise 
118,0.52  hectares;  vineyards,  67,657  do. ;  woods,  230,700 
do. ;  and  wastes,  about  187,800  do.    Agriculture  is  very 


backward,  and  tlie  supply  of  corn  is  inadequate  for  the 
consumption  of  half  the  pop,:  the  produce  in  nine, 
olives,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  is,  however,  consider' 


ahic;  and  11.5,494  kilogs.  of  silk  were  gathered  in  1835. 
Capers,  oranges,  lemons,  chesnuts,  and  perfumery  are 
among  the  principal  exports,  drass';  is  especially  famous 
for  its  essences  and  liqueurs  ;  and  roses,  jasmines,  &c., 
are  grown  there  and  elsewhere  In  large  quantities  for 
their  manufacture.  The  forests  comprise  many  cork- 
trees, and  bottle  corks  are  made  in  several  places. 
Kerines  and  a  little  tobacco  are  among  the  other  pro- 
ducts. Few  horses  or  cattle,  but  a  good  many  mules,  are 
bred.  In  1830,  there  were  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
270,00(1  sheen,  and  18,000  goats,  in  the  dep.,  and  the  woods 
afford  nourishment  for  numerous  hogs.  In  18.3.5,  of 
109,.56n  properties  subject  to  the  contrib.  fonciire,  42,012 
were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  21,790  at  from  5  to 
10  fr.,  only  37  were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards. 
Lead,  coal,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  tic,  are  met  with, 
though  verv  It-w  mines  are  wrought.  The  tunny  and 
anchovy  fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance,  and 
coral  of  good  quality  is  fished  up  on  the  coast.  Manu- 
factures of  no  great  consequence  ;  but  silk  twist,  per- 
flinicry,  soap,  paper,  and  leather  are  produced  to  some 


VAUCLUSE. 

extent :  the  dep.  has,  however,  a  considerable  tradewlik 
the  Sardinian  States,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  4  arronda  " 
chief  towns,  Oraguignan,  the  cap.,  Toulon,  Brignolle'.' 
and  Grasse.  It  sends  S  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep  Rp 
gistered  electors.  In  1838-9, 1,765.  Total  public  rCTenni 
fn  1831,  9,210,227  fir.  (Hugo,  art.  Var  J  Diet.  Gioe  . 
French  (WIcial  Tablet.)  ^' ' 

VARINAS,  a  town  of  Colombia,  repub.  Venezuela 
cap.  prov.,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Apure,  300  m.  S.W  Ca 
racas.  Pop.  uncertain,  being  variously  estimated  at  Vroni 
6,000  to  12,000.  It  is  rather  handsome,  but  has  no  public 
buildings  worth  notice.  It  is  the  principal  mart  for  the 
excellent  tobacco  grown  in  its  prov. ;  but  has  also  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  cattle' 
wlilch  are  mostly  exported  by  way  of  the  Apure  and 
Orinoco.  (Codaxxi ;   Geog.de  Venezuela,  Sfc. 

VARNA,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgari^on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  moufh 
of  the  Pravadi,  47  m.  W  Schumla ;  lat.  43°  12'  N.  lonir 
27°  .54'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  16,000.  Thougli  the 
residence  of  a  pacha.  It  Is  a  poor  town,  and  has  only  an 
open  roadstead ;  but  the  latter,  being  sheltered  from 
N.W.  winds,  which  are  the  most  to  be  feared  in  tliis 
sea,  and  the  holding  ground  being  good,  it  presents  but 
little  danger  ;  and  Varna  is  a  principal  dip6t  for  the  ex- 
port of  Bulgarian  produce  to  Constantinople.  The  towii 
fell  into  the  hanus  o'.'  the  Russians  in  1828,  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  supposed,  of  their  having  bribed  the  goi 
vemor.  (See  Keppel't  Journey  across  the  Balkan,  i 
358,  369.)  Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  its  tat. 
tifications  were  dismantled,  but  they  are  said  to  have 
been  since  replaced  by  new  defensive  works.  (Diet.  Geos  ■ 
Stein i  Ifc.)  "' 

A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Varna  on  the  Iflth  of 
Nov.  1444,  between  the  Hungarians  and  their  allies,  under 
their  king  Ladlslaus,  assisted  by  the  famous  John  Hun- 
niades,  and  the  Turks,  under  their  sultan,  Amurath  11. 
The  Cliristians,  who  had  broken  a  truce  which  they  had 
a  short  while  before  solemnly  sworn  to  observe,  suffered 
severely  for  their  perfidy  ;  their  king  having  been  killed 
in  the  battle,  Hunniades  taken  prisoner,  and  their  arinr 
totally  defeated  with  a  prodigious  slaughter.  (I,' Art  i  ■ 
Verifier  les  Valet,  2e  partie,  v.  250.  8vo.  ed.) 

VASTO  (an,  Histonium),  a  town  and  seaport  of  the 
Neapolitan  Dom.,  prov.  Abruzio-Citra,  on  the  Adriatic 
31  m.  S.E.  Chieti.  Pop.,  in  1830,  9,016.  It  is  ualled' 
and  hat  two  collegiate  churches,  oncof  which  is  s-iidtd 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres,  several  convents,  hos. 
pitals,  &c. ,  with  many  good  private  buildings.  Its  Inhabs. 
are  mostly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware] 
in  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  olives  and  vines.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1816,  this  town  was  the  theatre  of  an  ex- 
traordlnary  catastrophe,  by  whicli  it  was  partially  de- 
stroyed  by  a  sudden  falling  in  aU'l  sliding  of  the  soil, 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  b)  *he  escape  of  subter^ 
ranean  water.  (Del  Ri,  Deicrixion.  <  He  Due  Sicilit;  ii 
410.) 

VAUCLUSE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.r.,  between 
lat,  43°  40*  and  44°  25'  W.,  and  long.  4°  40'  and  b°  4,v 
E.,  having  N,  the  drp.  Drome,  E.  Basses-Alpes,  ,S. 
Uouches-du- Rhone,  from  which  It  is  sep,irated  by  ihe 
Durance,  and  W.  the  Rhone,  separating  it  from  (jard 
Area,  347,377  hectares.  Pop.,  in  183C,  239,113.  The  ge- 
neral slope  of  this  dep.  Is  to  the  W.,  in  which  direction 
it  is  traversed  by  many  small  tributaries  of  tlie  Khnne. 
Soil,  tnostly  calcareous,  but  it  is  only  in  the  nelKlibuur. 
hood  of  the  larger  rivers  that  it  possesses  much  fertility. 
In  1K34,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to  conipr{.te 
167,738  hectares;  vineyards,  2H,.594  do.;  woods,  ii2,Hi 
do.;  willow  plantations.  Sic,  2,717  do.;  and  heaths, 
wastes,  &c.,67,760du.  In  183.5,  of  81,140  properties  subject 
to  the  contrib.  fonciire,  38,304  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5  fr.,  and  only  22  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  Agriculture, 
though  still  very  backward,  is  said,  of  late  years,  to  have 
made  considerable  progress.  Oxen,  horses,  or  mules  are 
used  indiflerently  for  the  plough  ;  but  the  last  are  priii. 
cipally  employed.  The  scarcity  of  other  manure  obiigcs 
the  farmers  to  cut  the  wild  box  on  the  hills,  which,  Mng 
m.acerated  and  suflTered  to  rot,  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  manuring  vines.  Wine 
and  silk  are  among  the  most  important  products  of  the 
dep. :  the  produce  of  wine  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
about  500,000  hectolitres,  of  whicn  a  considerable  portion 
is  exported.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Cutcauhrule, 
near  Avignon,  and  of  Chdleaunet(f,  411eag.  from  Oraiiiie. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  culture  and  care  of  the  vine.  On  en  cunipterail, 
says  Jiillien,  braueovp  plus  de  bona  vins,  si  lis  proprii- 
taires  npporlaient  plus  rie  soin  dans  le  chuix  di'i  pinnks 
et  dans  la  culture,  (p.  2(!(i.)  In  IH;jft,  upwards  of  LWUMKin 
kilogr,  of  raw  silk  were  gathered.  The  produce  of 
wheat  is  Insufllrieiit  for  home  consiimriion,  but  a  good 
deal  of  rye,  and  some  maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, &c.  are  grown,  besides  saffron,  inndiler,  .and  cori- 
ander and  anise  seeds.  Almonds  and  other  fruits,  mid 
essence  of  lavender  are  among  the  exports.  ArtillcLiI 
grasses  are  sown  ;  but  the  pasture  lands  are  not  eMen- 
sive,  and  the  quantity  of  stuck  is  lets  than  in  any  othir 
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VAUCLUSE. 

oftho  S.  depi.  Bee>  arc  pretty  numeroui ;  the  honey  ii 
of  good  quality ;  and  al)Out  60,000  kllogr.  of  wax  are 
supposed  to  be  exported  annually.  This  dep.  does  not 
appear  to  be  rich  in  metala  ;  but  buildiDR  stone,  of  good 
quality,  lime,  potters'  clay,  &c.  are  plentiful.  Silk  fa- 
brics are  made  at  Avignon  and  Orange :  and  the  town 
of  Apt  is  famous,  in  tlie  S.  of  France,  for  its  earthen- 
vare  and  confectionery,  as  is  Avignon  for  its  printing 
establishments,  and  manufactures  of  printing  types, 
bells,  and  other  metallic  goods.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron 
plates,  prepared  madder,  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  paper, 
cordage,  linen  thread,  glass  wares,  and  tiles  are  made 
in  this  dep.,  which  has  also  many  distilleries  and  dyeing- 
houses.  Vaucluse  is  subdivided  into  4  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Avignon,  the  cap..  Apt,  Carpentras,  and  Orange. 
It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Regis- 
tered electors,  in  18,38-39,  1,232.  Total  public  revenue 
(1831 ),  5,482,148  fr.  (Hugo,  art.  Vaucluse  i  Did.  Giog. : 
trench  Official  Tablet.) 

Vaucluse,  a  famous  fountain  in  the  above  dep.,  close 
by  the  small  village  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  W.  Isle, 
and  IS  ra.  W.  by  N.  Apt.  This  fountain  has  its  source 
in  a  vast  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  300  feet  in  height  at 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains.  Within 
this  cavern  is  a  deep  basin  of  the  purest  water,  the  sur- 
face of  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  placid, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  emits  so  great  a  quantity  of 
water  as  to  give  birth  to  the  small  river  Sorgues,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhone.  Alter  the  melting  of  snows,  or 
the  occurrence  of  long-continued  rains,  the  flow  of  water 
is  greatly  increased  ;  but  even  in  the  driest  seasons  it  is 
astonishingly  copious.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  foun- 
tain the  water  escapes  by  percolating  through  the  rocks, 
stones,  and  gravel,  that  form  the  outward  side  of  the 
abyss ;  whereas  during  floods  it  overflows  its  banks.  It 
is  possible,  taking  proper  percautions,  to  descend,  when 
the  water  is  low,  to  its  edge.  Owing  to  its  great  depth 
it  appears  as  if  it  were  jet  black,  though,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  limpid  in  the  extreme. 

This  fountain  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Petrarch. 
An  .old  castle  near  the  village,  which  belonged  to  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  was  frequently  visited  by 
Petrarch,  and  is  thence  called  his  castle.  The  poet, 
however,  lived  in  the  village.  He  here  frequently  saw 
I.aurn,  who  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife 
of  tlie  Count  do  la  Sade,  the  lord  of  the  village.  But  this 
is  doubtful,  as  well  as  the  Platonism  of  her  lover.  (Hugo, 
art.  Vaucluse,  Ijc.) 

VAUU  (Fr. fays  tie  Vaud,  Germ.  IVaadt),  a  canton 
of  Switzerland,  holding  the  19th  rank  in  the  confed., 
between  lat.  46°  and  47°  N.,  and  long.  (P  and  7°  12'  E., 
having  N.  the  cant,  and  lake  of  Neufchatel,  E.  Friburg 
;nd  tlie  Bernese  Ooerland,  S,  the  Valais,  Savoy,  and 
the  lake  and  territory  of  Geneva,  and  W.  the  dep.  of 
Jura  in  France.  Area,  about  1,180  sq.  ra.  Pop.,  in 
1837, 180,582 ;  all  Protestants,  except  about  3,000  Rom. 
Catholics.  Both  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  extremities  of  this 
canton  are  mountainous ;  the  former  quarter  is  covered 
by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  one  summit  of  which,  the 
Uiableri'ts,  rises  to  1 1,120  It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  latter  region  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Jura.  The 
middle  of  the  canton,  between  the  Jura  mountains  and 
the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  is  a  rich  undulating 
country,  and  so  celebrated  for  its  agreeable  character 
and  picttiresque  beauty,  that  it  has  long  been  resorted 
to  by  visiters  from  many  parts  of  Europe;  in  1837, 
li.fiOO  of  Its  Inhabs.  were  citizens  of  other  cantons,  and 
nearly  4,000  foreigners  I  The  raising  of  corn  and  wine 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  pop.  The  vineyards, 
reckoned  the  best  m  Switzerland,  are  supposed  to  com- 
prise about  13,000  acres,  and  to  employ  20,000  vine- 
dressers, independently  of  women  and  children.  The 
wines  of  La  Vaux  and  La  Cote,  both  grown  on  the 
sliores  of  Lake  I.eman,  are  the  best  :  the  flrst  is  pro- 
ducc^d  near  Vevay,  where  the  Romans,  who  erected  a 
temple  to  Bacchus  at  Cully,  are  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally planted  the  vine.  A  society  of  high  antiquity  In 
tliat  town  exercises  a  survey  of  the  vineyards  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  celebrates  a  remarkable  (tte,  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  strangers,  every  15',h  or  20th  year. 
I'lie  number  of  cattle  In  Vaud  has  of  late  increased  very 
much:  In  I8.'I0,  it  was  sujiposed  to  have  about  7-'i,000 
head  of  cattle,  23,.5(K)  horses,  and  77,000  sheep ;  and  the 
improvement  in  the  breeds  is  said  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  numbers.  Almost  the  only  salt 
springs  in  Switzerland  exist  at  Bex  in  this  cant.  They 
were  discovered  In  the  lOtli,  and  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Bern  in  the  succeeding  century;  in  1834,  they 
prodiued  a  revenue  of  18,439  Sw.  francs.  Marble,  coal, 
crystal,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  a  few  metallic  products, 
are  met  with,  though  not  raised  In  any  large  quantities. 
Manufactures  are  very  unimportant,  and  mostly  confined 
totliose  of  leather  luul  yarn.  The  transit  trade  from 
i'rance  into  Switzerland  and  Germany  is  of  more  consc- 
quince  to  the  inhabs. 

Vaud  is  subdivided  into  19  districts  and  60  circles ;  all 
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ii'iS.i'.'"™i'.°'"*'.'S  »h"n  3.000  inhabs.  forming  «  lepvate 

m™t  of  tVt  «E""^"?"  "  "'°"  •rUtocratIc  than  tK?of 
most  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons. 

„,V2f  '«8'»'""*e  power  is  vested  In  a  grand  council 
of  184  mems.  elected  for  5  years,  which  ineetVvp»lv  ilf 

M„hr/»"""*  ^™2"K  "*«.  «:'""nswho  are  taxed  to'u.; 
highest  amount  (du  nombre  des  trois  quarts  d«c.7™SJ 
le  plus  imposts  a  timpSt  fancier),  and  must  be  nefthS? 
domestic  servants,  recipients  of  public  relief,  tankrupt 
nor  under  penal  condemnation.  Each  circle  sends  1  deputv 
to  the  grand  council,  who  must  be  an  inhab.  of  the  circle 
30  years  of  age,  and  possesses  property  in  the  canton  of 
the  value  of  2„W0fr.,  or  some  eql^vient  thereu.;  the 
towii  of  Lausanne  sends  4  deputies ;  4  candidates  are  also 
nominated  by  each  of  the  circles,  and  from  among  the 
general  hst  the  mems.  already  chosen  elect  63  other 
mems.  Finally,  an  electoral  commission,  composed  of 
the  mems.  of  the  executive  body,  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
and  40  mems.  of  the  legislative  council,  chooses  there' 
malnmg  mems.,  electing  36  from  among  the  cantonal 
citizens  40  years  of  age  and  possessors  of  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  10,000  fr.,  and  18  above  26  years  of 
age  without  property  qualification.  ( Picot.)  The  legis- 
lature chooses  the  executive  council,  which  consists  of 
9  mems.,  and  has  the  initiative  in  all  propositions  of  laws 
and  taxation .  Each  district  has  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  each  circle  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Inhabs.  understand  and  speak  French  ;  but  their  common 
paJOM  is  a  dialect  somewhat  similar  to  the  Romansche. 
Schools  are  pretty  general,  and  in  1834  it  was  estimated 
that!  In  6  of  the  pop.  was  receiving  public  Instruction. 

r?,''i'o-..''5''^""^'  '"  l^**'    1.2T6.977  fr.;   expenditure, 
1,115,665  do. 

This  territory  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Pagu*  Vrbi- 
genus  of  Ctesar.  It  successively  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  and  Frankish  kingdoms,  the  Germanic  Empire 
and  the  dukes  of  Zahringen.  From  1273  to  1536  it  was 
possessed  by  Savoy ;  and  by  the  gov.  of  Bern  from  the 
latter  year  till  1798,  when  it  was  erected  into  the  can- 
ton of  Leman.  It  reassumed  its  present  name  in  1803. 
It  furnishes  2,964  wen  to  the  army,  and  59,273  fr.  a 
year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  (Picot, 
Statist.de  la  Suisse  ;  Ebcl;  Bouiring's  Rep.  on  Suiitxer- 
land.) 

VELEZ-MALAGA  (an.  Menola),  a  town  of  Spain,  In 
Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  cap.  distr.  on  the  Velez,  near 
its  mouth,  and  14  m.  E.N.E.  Malaga.  Pop.,  with  its 
vicinity,  according  to  Miilano,  about  14,000.  "  The  town 
is  slightly  elevated  above  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  but  the 
thriving  commerce,  and  abundant  market  naturally 
looked  for  in  a  place  once  so  noted  for  the  productive- 
ness of  its  orchards  and  extent  of  its  export  trade,  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen."  (Scott's  Honda  and  Granda, 
i.  219.)  Under  the  Moors,  Velez  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  had  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It 
has  two  par.  churches,  six  convents,  several  workhouses, 
a  prison,  public  granary,  &c.,  and  some  fine  public  pro- 
menades. It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated ;  its 
climate  is  not  oppressively  hot,  the  town  being  sheltered 
by  the  neighbouring  heights ;  and  Its  neighbourhood  Is 
very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cochineal, 
large  quantities  of  wine,  silk,  various  fruits,  the  sweet 
potato,  &c.  It  has  some  sugar-mills,  and  manufactures 
of  hats,  soap,  brandy,  &c.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
In  1487,  the  siege  having  been  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
in  person.    (MUfano;  Towntends  Scott;  i/c.) 

VELLETRI  (an.  Velitrte),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  Papal 
States,  Comarca  di  Roma,  near  the  Appian  Way,  20  m. 
S.E,  Rome.  Pop.  about  10,000.  It  stands  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemislo,  and 
enjoys  an  extensive  view  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  far 
as  Monte  Circello,  and  of  the  sea,  with  the  range  of  the 
mountains  of  Norba,  Cora,  and  Segni,  and  even  those 
beyond  Palestrlna.  It  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls, 
with  decayed  towers,  and  ruinous  curtains,  and  is  but 
indifferently  built.  It  has  a  town-hall  by  Bramantc, 
and  some  fine  palaces.  The  principal  square  has  a  fine 
fountain,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
The  Borgian  Museum,  now  in  Naiiles,  was  originally 
established  In  the  Borgian  palace,  in  this  town.  The 
Inhabs.  are  mostly  peasants,  who  work  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  vineyards,  and  at  night  retire  to  the 
town,  the  air  of  which  is  extremely  good.  According  to 
Shnond,  the  Inhabs.  are  "  not  quite  so  ragged  as  their 
neighbours,  although  the  place  is  full  as  dirty,  and  the 
inn  as  miserable."  VditrcE  apiiears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  considcr.tble  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  is  said  by 
DIonyslus  to  have  been  fortified  by  Coriolanus.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  Octavian  family  before  thev  settled 
In  Rome  ;  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Augus- 
tus, who  was  born  here  on  the  22d  Sept.,  anno  63  B.  c, 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  (RampolUi  i  Celts  Topo- 
graph!/ qf  Rome,  ^c,  ii.340,,  *c.) 
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VBLLORB.  a  town  and  fortreu  of  Britlih  India, 
prettd.  Madrai,  dtitr.  Arcot,  80  m.  W.  by  S.  Madraa. 
The  fortreu,  which  it  of  conBidernble  extent,  coinprlsea 
ipaclout  barrack!  and  the  other  necesiary  acrommoda- 
tlons  for  a  garrUon,  with  varloua  handaomo  bulMinga 
round  a  aquare.on  one  aide  of  which  is  a  curioua  pagoda, 
now  uaed  as  a  magazine.  The  native  town,  which  la 
alao  large  and  popuToua,  la  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  fort, 
with  which  It  Is  connected  bjr  additional  battlementa. 
In  1677  It  waa  taken  by  Sevajee :  and,  during  the  war  of 
1783,  waa  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  In  the  face  of  Hy- 
der's  army.  After  the  capture  of  Senngapatam,  Tippoo'a 
fiunlly  waa  removed  thither.  In  1806  a  formidable  re- 
volt  of  the  native  troopa,  followed  by  a  maaaocre  of  the 
Europeana,  took  place  here,  of  which  Tippoo'a  family 
were  aupposed  to  liave  been  the  instigators.  This  oc- 
caaioned  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Calcutta.  (Hamil' 
ton's  K.  I.  Gazetteer. 'i 

VENDER  ( LA),  a  maritime  dep.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
formerly  Included  in  the  prov.  of  Poitou,  and,  exclusive 
of  the  islands  Dicu  and  Nolrmoutiera,  extending  be- 
tween the  4fith  and  47th  degrees  of  N.  Int.,  long.  0°  3A' 
and  2°  lO*  W. ;  having  N.,  Loire- Infvrieure  and  Maine- 
et-LoIre;  E,,  Deux-S^vrcs;  S.,  Charento-lnfcrleurc  ; 
and  S.W.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic.  Area,  781,700  hectares. 
Fop.,  in  1836, 330,380.  No  portion  of  the  surface  is  much 
elevated;  the  B.  part  of  the  dep.  is  undulating,  though 
nowhere  rising  to  the  height  of  500  ft.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Sevre-Nantaiae  and  Niortaise,  Antise, 
Vendee,  Lay,  Yon,  and  Vic.  The  Vendee  rises  In  the 
dSp.  Deux-Sdvres,  runa  generally  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
and  joina  the  Sivre-Nlortaise,  after  a  course  of  about  16 
leagues,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  la  navigable. 
Fontenay  Is  the  only  town  of  conaequence  on  Ita  banka. 
The  dep.  la  aubdivlded  Into  3  districts ;  the  marshes,  the 
plain  country,  and  the  bocaee.  The  marshes  extend 
principally  along  the  coast ;  tne  bocage,  so  called  from 
the  wood  sprinkled  over  it,  occupies  the  centre  and 
upper  parts  of  La  Vendue ;  and  tnn  plain  country,  a 
great  part  of  which  Is  very  fertile,  comprises  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  to 
comprise  408,.'>C5  hectares ;  pastures,  109,896  do.  ;  vine- 
yards, 17,700  do. ;  and  woods,  29,600  do.  Agriculture  is 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  adjacent  dep. 
of  Loire- Infcrieure  (which  $ec).  Leases  run  from  3  to 
7  years.  Few  of  the  farms  are  let  for  money ;  but  the 
rent,  paid  In  produce,  may  be  equivalent  for  corn  land  to 
26  fr. ;  for  vineyards,  24  fr. ;  and  for  me.idnw  lands,  40  fr. 
an  acre.  In  the  plains  the  ground  Is  left  idle  the  second 
year,  as  in  Loire- Inferieure. 

"  The  whole  of  this  dep.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure  is,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  most  miserably 
farmed.  The  farmers  are  without  capital,  and  badly 
provided  with  implements,  and  have  not  half  the  numlwr 
of  labourers  required  for  the  land ;  the  fields  are  always 
full  of  weeds,  for  the  roots  are  left  entire  by  the  bad 
ploughs  In  use,  and  from  the  want  of  hands  to  piuck 
them  out."  (Pari.  Hep.onAgricuJturt;lH3i.)  A  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  is  grown  than  in  anv  other  of  the  W. 
deps. ;  and,  next  to  it,  barley  is  the  gram  principally  cul- 
tivated. Flax  and  hemp  arc  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  marshy  tracts.  A  large  quantity  of  wine, 
principally  white,  is  produced  ;  but,  according  to  Jullien, 
it  is  d^une  qualili  tres-viidiocre,  elm  gSnSral  vert,  plat 
et  ii^jet  A  tourner  li  la  graisse  dis  la  premiere  annfe. 
(P.  147.)  This  inferiority  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
of  the. cultivators  being  more  anxious  to  incrcise  the 
quantity  than  to  improve  the  quttlity  of  their  wines. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  de|).,  estates  are  usually 
divided  into  farms  of  from  Vi  to  00  acres;  and  in  the 
plain  country  few  farms  of  this  size  have  fewer  than  60 
or  RO  sheep.  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
by  Hugo  at  600,000  kiiogr.  Oxen  are  sold  Arom  the  plain 
to  the  biiragc  farmers,  who  fatten  a  good  dcul  of  stock. 
In  some  places  mules  are  used  for  ploughing:  tliey  arc 
brought  Irom  I)cux-St:vreswhenyoung,  and  .liter  hiiving 
been  worked  lightly  for  4  or  5  years,  are  sold  to  mer- 
chants for  the  Spanish  market.  ( Rep.  on  Agric. )  In  I  tOfi, 
of  124,113  properties  subject  to  tne  conlrih.  funciere, 
69,644  were  assessed  at  less  than  ,5  fr.,  and  17,027  at  from 
5  to  10  fr.  (Hfflfial  Tables.)  A  little  lead  and  antimony, 
with  some  iron  and  cnal,  are  obtained;  Imt  the  dep.  is 
not  ricli  in  mineral  prodiirts.  Pilchards  are  taken  on  the 
coast,  and  the  inhahs.  of  Sables  d'Olonne  arc  interested 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Manufactures  few  ;  being 
principally  of  hats  and  woollen  stulTs,  for  home  con- 
sumption. La  Vendee  is  divided  into  3  arronils. ;  chief 
towns,  llourbon  Vendee,  Fontenay,  and  Sables  d'Olonne. 
It  sends  5  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Keg.  electors  in 
183H-3!»,  1,477.  Total  pul)lic  revenue,  in  1831,  f;,(i71,3a'lfr. 
This  dep.  is  distinguishni  for  the  chivalrous  and  ob- 
stinate stand  made  hy  Its  inhabitants  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution,  in  favour  of  the  rights 
or  pretenshms  of  (he  Hourbons.  In  this,  no  doubt, 
they  were  a  goml  deal  assisted  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
country ;  but  their  gallantry  and  their  sncrllices  were 
alike  remarkable,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


VENICE. 

(Hugo,  art.  La  Vendte  s  Diet.  Oeog.t  rrench  Qmciai 
Tablet.)  ^    "' 

VKNOOMB,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Lolr-et-Cher 
cap.  arrond. ;  on  the  Loir,  20  m.  N.W.  Blols.  Pop  in 
1836,  ex.  comm.,  7,080.  It  Is  well  built,  clean,  and  iinmi 
some.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  commuiioi 
college,  cavalry  barracks,  theatre,  and  public  library  are 
the  oolecta  moat  worthy  notice.  It  haa  manufactures  of 
kid  glovea,  cotton  cloths,  hosiery,  yam,  paper  and 
leather. 

VENEZUELA,  lee  COLOMBIA. 

VENICE  (Ital.  fenezia),  a  famous  maritime  citvof 
Austrian  Italy,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  republic  of  tlie 
same  name,  and  now  of  E.  Lombardy,  on  a  cluster  of 
numerous  small  islands.  In  a  shallow,  but  extensive  la 
goon,  about  4  m.  from  the  mainland,  In  the  N.W.  norti>m 
of  the  Adriatic,  75  m.  W.  by  S.  Trieste ;  lat.  4,^o  2,V  w" 
K,  long.  12°  20*  31"  E.  Pop.,  in  1837,  97,1.V!.  The  ap. 
pearance  of  Venice,  from  whatever  side  she  may  lie  nnl 
preached,  is  striking  and  singular  in  the  extreme.  Owinn 
to  the  lowness  of  the  islands  on  which  she  ia  built  slil 
aeema  to  float  upon  the  sea,  ' 

—  "  from  out  the  wave  her  itraetum  nw. 
At  trom  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand." 

She  ia  divided  into  two  principal  portions,  of  np.irlv 
equal  aize,  by  the  Grand  Canal  (//  Canale  Mageiore) 
a  serpentine  channel,  varying  ft'om  alwut  lOflto  isuft 
in  width,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge  of  tiie  city  tlie 
celebrated  Rialto.  The  various  islands,  which  form  tlic 
foundations  of  these  two  grand  divisions,  an  connected 
by  numerous  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep,  and  in- 
tended only  for  foot-passenger,),  are  cut  into  steps  on 
either  side.  The  canals,  or  n'l,  crossed  by  these  bridges 
intersect  every  part  of  the  town,  and  form  the  "  water' 
streets  "  of  Venice ;  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  inl 
tercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on  by  their  means  in 
gondolas  or  barges. 

But,  besides  the  canals,  Venice  Is  everywhere  tr.iversed 
by  streets,  or  rather  passages  (calle),  bearing  a  striltlni; 
resemblance  to  Cranbourn  Alley ;  and  so  very  narrow,  as 
to  be  In  general  only  4,  and  seldom  more  than  5  or  G,  n.  in 
width  I  The  only  exception  is  the  Merceria,  a  street  In 
the  centre  of  the  city,  lined  on  each  side  with  hand. 
some  shops:  but  even  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Portland  Place,  or  Regent  Street  of  Venice,  is  only 
from  12  to  20  n.  across  I  To  ride  in  a  carriage,  or  on 
horseback.  Is  here  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Tim 
streets,  or  lanes,  are  consequently  not  paved  with  round 
stones,  or  blocks,  but  witli  flags,  or  marble  slabs,  havine 
small  sewers  for  carrying  off  tlie  filth.  Almost  all  the 
principal  houses  have  on  one  side  a  canal,  and  on  the 
other  a  lane,  or  cale.  The  former,  however,  is  the  grand 
thoroughfare  ;  and  gondolas,  or  canal-boats,  are  here  the 
universal  substitute  for  carriages  and  horses.  They  are 
generally  long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  and,  though  ruwod 
only  by  a  single  gondolier  with  one  oar,  cut  their  way 
through  the  water  witli  extraordinary  velocity.  A  snmp- 
tuary  law  of  the  old  regime  directed  that  tin'  goii. 
doias  sliouid  all  be  painted  black.  In  the  middle  is  an 
apartment  fitted  with  glass  windows,  blinds,  cushion*, 
&c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  4  persons.  Some  of  the 
gondol.is,  belonging  to  private  families,  are  maKnilirently 
fitted  up.  The  charge  for  a  gondola  is  about  lOrf.  an 
hour  ;  and  witii  it  you  may  soon  visit  every  part  of  the 
city. 

In  many  parts  there  are  small  squares,  or  campi.  In 
which  are  usually  cisterns,  for  the  careful  preservation 
of  rain  water  ;  but  the  only  open  space  of  any  m:ignitude 
Is  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  piazzetto  leading  to 
it,  and  forming  tlic  state  entrance  to  Venice  from  ihe 
sea.  "  The  piazzetta  is  at  right  angles  witli  the  great 
square,  branching  oflT  in  a  line  with  the  church  of  St. 
Mark.  On  one  side,  and  turning  a  side  front  to  the  port, 
is  the  old  palace  of  the  doges  ;  on  the  other  side  arc  the 
xecca  or  mint,  and  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  regular 
arciiitecture.  and  I'rush  and  modern  appearance  of  which 
seem  to  mock  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  nntiipic  neigh. 
hour.  On  the  sea  shore,  which  forms  the  4tli  side  of  Ihe 
piazzetta,  stand  two  magnificent  granite  cnlnnins,  each 
of  n  single  block ;  one  crowned  witli  the  winged  lion  of 
St.  Marlt.  in  bronze,  and  the  other  bearing  the-statue  of 
St.  Theodore.  Between  these  two  columns,  in  former 
times,  public  executions  took  place."  {Conder's  Italy.) 
The  piazza  of  St.  Mark  Is  an  oblong  area,  almut  m>  ft. 
by  3.50,  flagged  over.  Two  of  its  sides  consist  of  regular 
buildings  with  deep  arcades.  Each  side  is  itself  unifiirm, 
though  not  similar  to  the  other.  On  the  N.  is  the  Pro. 
cnralorie  yecchie i  on  the  S.,  the  I'rocurnloric  Siture. 
Tile  W.  side  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  clinrcii  of  St. 
(ieminiani ;  but  this  was  taken  down  liy  the  French. 
who  erected  in  its  ste.td  the  staircase  of  the  new  Imperial 
palace.  At  Ihe  opposite  end  are  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mark,  thi'  Orologfo,  and  the  Campanile  ;  and  in  front  of 
the  catiiedrai  are  .'!  tail  poles,  suppDrteii  (in  li.'indnome 
bases  of  bronze,  whence  the  flags  of  tlie  Miireu,  Crete. 
and  Cyprus  were  formerly  displayed.    From  being  tlie 
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VENICE 

nnW  oltceof  open  ground  in  Venice  ofany  consequence, 
»hl«  square  is  nlmost  constantly  thronged  with  com- 
nnv  and  It  Is  tlie  scene  of  all  the  public  masquerades, 
Fe.tivaU.&c..  that  take  place  In  the  city. 

Venice  has  a  vast  number  of  fine  private  palaces  by 
mnsovino,  Palladlo&c.i  but  many  of  Its  public  build- 
inM  are  more  remarkable  for  gorgeousness  and  dl 
ll^an  for  purity  and  taste.     They  present  gener 
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Uiilay, 
.   .  _        ally  a 

heterogeneous   Intermixture   of    Bytantinc,   or   other 
£  '  tern,  with  Greek,  Uoman,  and  Gothic  architecture. 
The  celebrated  church  of  St.  Mark  Is  not  Gothic,  Sarn- 
rcnic  or  Roman,  but  a  mixture  of  all  those  styles  ;  nel- 
thpr  a  church  nor  a  mosque,  but  something  betwwn  the 
two  •  too  low  for  grandeur,  to<i  heavy  for  beauty,  n^i  just 
nronortion  being  preserved  among  the  diffcren'    p.irta. 
Yet  it  has  the  etfcct  of  grandeur,  and  a  sort  of    cauty, 
from  the  richness  of  the  materials,  and  the  proi   iion  of 
nrnamcnt.     The  original  church  was  foundc<l  ...  829 ; 
Init'the  present  edifice  was  founded  in  977,  under  the  dl- 
rpction  of  architects  firom  Constantinople.    The  nave  Is 
545  ft  In  length,  the  transept  Ml  ft. ;  the  middle  dome  is 
intpriially  90  ft .  In  height,  and  the  4  other  domes  80  ft.  each. 
The  front  Is  170  ft.  in  width,  and  72  ft.  in  height,  without 
its  surmounting  figures.    In  Its  lower  part  are  5  recessed 
doorways,  each  adorned  with  2  stories  of  little  columns, 
ihoiiRh  these  are  mostly  111  proportioned,  and  their  capi- 
tals nearly  all  different.  Over  these  arches  Is  a  gallery  or 
balcony  of  marble.  In  the  centre  of  which  are  the  famous 
bronze  horses,  most  probably  of  Chian  origin,  and  car- 
ried to  Constantinople  by  Theodoslus,  whence  they  were 
ronveyed  away  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  took  and 
rlundored  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  1200. 
For  18  years,  or  from  1797  to  1816,  they  crowned  the 
triumphal  arch  In  the  Place  <iu  Caramel  in  Paris ;  but, 
though  restored,  we  may  well  Inquire, 

. (( li  not  Dorta's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 

Are  the?  not  bridled  f  " 

{ChUd  Harold,  cant.  Iv.  it.  13,  and  note.) 

.  Immediately  behind  the  horses  is  a  large  circular  win- 
dow on  either  side  of  which  an  arched  doorway  opens 
iiDon  the  balcony.  The  front  terminates  in  pointed 
arches,  surmounted  by  a  crowd  of  spires,  pinnacles, 
statues,  crosses,  &c.  The  finishings  are  In  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  15tli  century,  but  overcharged 
and  iioftvy.  Forsyth,  speaking  of  this  cdlfico  says,  "  No 
where  have  I  seen  so  many  columns  crowded  Into  so 
small  a  space.  Nearly  300  are  stuck  on  the  pillars  of  the 
front  and  300  more  on  the  balustrade  above.  A  like 
Drofn'sion  prevails  In  the  interior,  which  is  heavy,  dark, 
and  barbarous."     But,  from  Mr.  Wood's  account,   it 


would  appear  that  the  same  barbarous  taste  that  prevails 
in  tlie  exterior,  is  not  so  obtrusive  within.  "  The  vault- 
inn  niul  great  part  of  the  walls  are  covered  with  mosaics, 
and  the  rest  with  rich  marbles.  The  columns  of  por. 
phvry  verd-antique,  &c. ;  the  pavement  of  minute  pieces 
of  wlilte  and  coloured  marbles,  jasper,  agate,  lapis  laiuli, 
Ac  variously,  and  for  the  most  part,  beautifully  dis- 
posed; tlie  Inlaid  ornaments,  and  gilded  capitals,  pro. 
duce  a  degree  of  astonishment  and  admiration  In  the 
mind  of  the  spectator."  (Letters  qfan  Architect,  1.  260.) 
The  Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral, has  little  to  recommend  It  j  and  the  campanile  Is 
merely  a  large  square  tower  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  height, 
terminated  by  a  pyramid.  In  it,  however,  Galileo  made 
many  of  his  astronomical  observations.  The  loggia 
iirnund  its  base,  now  converted  into  a  iottery-ofllce,  is  a 
beautiful  building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  the  de- 
siiins  of  Sansovino.  The  Procuraton'e  Nunve,  now  the 
royal  palace,  is  a  rich  line  of  building,  fronted  with  all 
the  dilferent  Greek  orders. 

The  ducal  palace  was  originally  founded  In  the  9th 
century,  but  the  present  edifice  dates  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th,  when  it  was  erected  by  the  doge 


Jlarino  Faliero.    Externally,  It  presents  a  double  range    tlic  finest  In  Venice 


gadi,  and  numerous  otherapartments,  are  richly  gill,  and 
exhibit  all  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painting, 
"  which  spreads  over  the  walls  and  covers  the  ceilings, 
as  If  it  had  only  cost  a  few  shillings  the  sq.  yard.'' 
In  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  converted  by  Napo- 
leon into  the  chamber  of  a  court  of  cassation,  the  ceilings 
have  been  painted  by  Paul  Veronese ;  and  on  every 
side  the  eye  rests  on  pictorial  representations  of  the 
achievements  and  glories  of  the  Republic  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  palace  are  the  former  tribunals  and  dungeons 
of  the  state  inquisition,  from  which  a  piutage  leads  across 
the  Ponle  de'Sotptrt,  or  Bridge  of  Sighs,  to  a  door  now 
walled  up,  but  which  formerly  opened  into  a  chamlwr 
where  prisoners  were  despatched. 

Next  to  the  buildings  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Mark's,  those  bordering  the  harbour  and  the  canal  of 
Giudccca  appear  to  bo  the  finest,  including  the  Dogana 
or  custom-house,  the  church  of  La  Salute,  and  those  of 
San  Giorgio  and  II  Redemptore,  both  designed  by  Pal- 
ladlo.  These  last  were  on  the  point  of  Iwing  pulled  down 
by  the  French,  and  only  saved  by  being  r«leemed  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.    The  Itedemptore,  Forsyth  says.  Is 
admirable  both  In  plan  and  elevation,  and  Its  Interior  is 
perhaps  perfect  in  Its  proportions,  simple,  grand,  and 
harmonious.   It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Palladio  s  ch^d'ccuvrei, 
and  Is  perhaps  the  finest  church  In  Italy,  though  inferior 
to  a  great  many  in  costliness  and  magnitude.    Besides 
a  Greek  church  and  7  synagogues,  Venice  has  altogether 
about  100  Rom.  Cath.  ciuirclies,  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
among  Its  best  buildings.  There  were  formerly  many  more ; 
but  the  French  pullecf  them  down,  with  a  number  of  con- 
vents, In  pursuance  of  their  plans  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  city.    Several  of  the  churches  date  from  the  middle 
ages,  though  few  of  them  are  worth  especial  notice.  One, 
however,  is  interesting,  from  its  containing  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  greatest  painters  and  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  that  Italy  has  produced  —  Titian  and  Canova : 
the  grave  of  the  former  is  marked  by  a  short  inscrip> 
tlon  on  a  plain  stone  let  into  the  pavement.    Canova  has 
a  fine  pyramldlcal  monument,  from  one  of  his  own  de. 
signs,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  contributions 
collected  In  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  famous  painter, 
Paul  Veronese,  Is  buried  In  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
where  he  has  a  monument.     The  belfries  of  all  the 
churches  are  detached,  and  appear  to  be  built  on  the 
model  of  St.  Mark's. 

The  general  cemetery  or  burying-place  for  the  city  Is 
on  the  island  of  San  Cristoforo  dl  Murano.  Hern,  rich 
and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  beggar,  are  all  interred,  the 
expenses  of  the  burial  of  the  latter  being  defrayed  by  go- 
vernment. This  cemetery  was  formed,  and  the  plan  of 
conveying  all  dead  bodies  to  it  from  the  city  enforced,  by 
the  i  rench  ;  and,  happily,  it  lias  since  been  continued. 
A  gondola,  moored  to  the  island,  is  appropriated  to  the 
transmission  of  corpses.  The  Jews  have  their  burying- 
ground  at  Malomocco. 

For  a  lengthened  period  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  communication  between  its  E,  and  W.  divisions, 
across  the  grand  canal,  was  effected  by  ferry-boats.  A 
wooden  bridge  was  subsequently  established ;  and  this 
having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  determined  to  replace  it  by 
one  of  marble  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  Ponte. 
The  building  of  the  Itialto  was  commenced  in  l.'i88;  but, 
though  it  consists  of  a  tine  elliptic  arch,  neither  Its  beauty 
nor  Its  magnitude  corresponds  with  its  fame  and  the  at- 
tention it  has  excited.  Its  arch  is  89  ft.  in  span.  The 
roadway  of  the  bridge  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  a 
narrow  street  in  the  middle,  with  shops  on  each  side,  and 
two  still  narrower  streets  between  the  shops  and  the  bal- 
lustrades.  The  shops  disfigure  the  bridge,  and  make  it 
look  heavy.  It  is  lolty  in  the  midille,  and  is  ascended, 
like  the  other  bridges,  by  long  Hights  of  steps  at  either 
end.  The  view  from  the  summit,  along  the  grand  canal, 
frequently  presents  a  very  animated  scene,  and  is  one  of 


of  arches,  supporting  a  great  wall  of  brickwork,  pierced 
\vi(h  a  few  windows.     The  corners  are  cut  to  admit  thin 
spiral  coiuin;i8.     Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  this 
structure  derives  an  imposing  effect  from  its  grandeur  of 
dimensions,  and  unity  of  design.     Tlie  palace  is  entered 
by  S  gates,  the  principal  leading  Into  the  corlile,  wliich  is 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  2  stories  of  arcades.    One  side 
is  richly  ornamented,  though  the  whole  be  in  bad  taste. 
A  noble  fliglit  of  steps,  called,  from  the  colossal  statues 
of  Mars  and  Neptune,  by  S.insovino,  the  Giants' Stair- 
case, leads  up  from  the  cortile  to  the  open  arcade,  where, 
under  the  Republic,  the  lions'  mouths  gaped  to  receive 
communications  or  surmises  of  plots  against  tlio  state  I 
From  tills  exterior  corridor  the  state  apartments  are 
entered.     The  walls  of  the  Sala  di  Qualtro  Porle  are 
covered  with   paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Vicentino,   and 
'I'itian.    Tlie  hall  of  the  Great  Comicil,  Sala  del  Gran 
Comiglio,  I.Wft.  hi  length,  Is  now  principally  appro- 
priatcil  t<i  tlie  library,  of  which  Petrarch  was  one  of  the 
founders  :  but  It  Is  also  rich  in  frescoes,  by  llassano,  &c., 
and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  scul|iture,  the 
uortralts  of  the  Venetian  doges,  «ic.    The  Sala  dei  Pre- 


The  palaces  of  Venice,  built,  like  those  of  Amster- 
dam, on  piles,  are  massive  structures  ;  but,  except  such 
as  have    been   built    by  Palladio,    Sansovino,    Sanmi- 
chele,   Longhcna,    Scamozzi,  and   a   few  other  archi- 
tects of  eminence,  they  are  mostly  deficient  in  good 
taste.    Tliey  in  general  exliibit  too  many  orders  in  front. 
Venice,  in  truth,  is  more  attractive  from  its  singularities 
than  its  architectural  elegance.    Yet  it  is  still  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  architecture,  who  may  here 
*'  trace  the  gradation  from  the  solid  masses  nnd  round 
nrciies,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  grand  style  in  the 
(ith,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries,  through  I  lie  fanciful 
forms  and  grotesque  einbellishnient.s  of  tlio  middle  ages, 
to  its  revival  and  re-establishment  in  later  limes."    (Eus- 
tace, Classical  Tovr,  i.  107.)    Many,  however,  of  the  old 
fiatrlcian  mansions  are  deserted,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
lave  been  pulled  down.    Necessity,  too,  has.  In  many 
Instances,  obliged  their  owners  to  part  with  the  fine 
works  of  art,  with  which  they  were  formerly  embel- 
lished.   Still,  however,  some  of  the  palaces  have  yet 
to  boast  of  good  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  *c.  1  he 
Manfrini  palace  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures ;  and 
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the  Palazzo  Barberigo  has  some  flnc  works  by  Titian. 
The  Grimani  palace  contains  the  only  extant  statue  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  a  flnc  bust  of  Caracalla,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  Pisani  palace  is  Daedalus  fixing  wings  on  his  son,  the 
flrst  group  executed  by  Canova. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  magnitude  and  imposing 
external  appearance,  tlie  rooms  inhabited  by  the  family, 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  palaces  which  are  still  occu- 
pied, are  often  small,  ill  furnished,  and  uncomfortable. 
Personal  accommodation  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  air 
hare  l>een  sacriticed  that  space  miglit  be  found  for  the 
exhibition  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art. 
All  the  larger  houses,  or  palazzi,  are  from  three  to  four 
stories  in  heieht,  being  generally  of  a  square  form,  with 
an  inside  court  containing  a  cistern,  in  which  the  rain- 
water is  carefully  collected.  As  already  stated,  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  tyro  entr.inces  —  the  principal  opening 
on  a  canal,  and  the  other  on  a  street  or  alley.  Some  of  the 
finest  palaces  are  built  wholly  of  marble.  The  grand 
canal  has  on  each  side  many  such  buildings. 

The  liouses  occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
are  built  ol^  brick,  and  are  in  general  covered  with  wood. 
Few  of  them  have  arcades,  but  they  are  mostly  provided 
witli  balconies.  From  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  the  houses  are  usually  gloomy  ;  and  are  miser- 
ably deficient  in  the  appropriate  distribution  of  their  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  in  all  those  conveniences  and  adapt- 
ation to  comfort  that  distinguish  houses  in  this  country. 

The  arsenal,  wliich  opens  u|)on  the  port  not  far  from 
St.  Mark's,  together  with  the  dockyard,  occupies  an  island 
between  two  and  three  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by 
lofty  turrcted  wails.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two 
towers  flanking  a  gateway,  over  which  tlie  winged  lion 
still  frowns  defiance ;  and  in  front  of  this  entrance  are  four 
lions,  brought  from  the  Pirnus  :  two  being  of  very  fine 
proportions,  and  probably  of  Pentclic  marble.  The  ma- 
gazines and  docks  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  ship-build- 
ing is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry  at  Venice. 
Besides  tlie  armoury,  magazines,  forges,  foundries,  and 
other  necessary  establishments,  here  is  a  rope-house, 
1,000  ft.  in  length.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  armoury  has 
a  statue  of  Pisani,  famous  for  his  contests  with  the  (ie- 
noese,  and  a  beautiful  monument  by  Canova,  reproseiit- 
ing  Fame  crowning  tlie  Venetian  admiral,  Angelo  Kmo. 

During  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  ISuceiitaur  was 
the  great  lion  of  the  arsenal.  This  was  the  state  barge,  in 
whicli  the  doge,  accompanie<l  by  a  splendid  cortege,  pro> 
ceeded  to  espouse  the  Adriatic.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  doge  dropping  a  ring  of  no  great  value  into 
the  S8a,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  the  words,  l)f- 
upontnmut  /<-■,  Mart;  in  lignum  veri  prrpeluiquedominn. 
In  these  days,  however, 

*'  The  K|wiiftfleM  .\(lrlntic  mmimii  liiT  lord. 
And  annual  'narringe  now  no  more  reneweil.** 

Byron  adds  that  the  Bucentniir  "  lies  rotting,  iinre- 
Itored  I  "  but,  in  fact,  she  was  burned  by  the  French 
iooii  after  the  downfal  of  the  repiililic. 

Venice  has  (i  the.itres,  the  l.irgest  of  which  may  con- 
tain 2,,VKI  spectators ;  the  Venetian  drama  i»,  however, 
ill  a  very  low  stale.  The  Dogaiia,  the  old  exchange,  is  a 
fantastic  edifice  of  the  I7tli  century  j  and  tlie  new  prismi, 
built  by  Antonio  da  I'onle  in  I'lM'.i.is  much  loo  liiniilsoini' 
for  its  purpo«e,  Ijciiig  an  elegant  Doric  cililice.  The  bi- 
shop's p.iiace  anil  seminary,  the  various  hospitals  and 
barracks,  are  aiiiong  the  otiier  principal  edilices.  A 
flourishing  acadciny  ol  tlio  fine  arts,  4  schoolH  ol  music, 
and  a  public  school  for  eacii  iiirporatioii  of  trailcsiiieii, 
are  aiming  the  principal  iiistitiilioiH  for  rdiuatioii. 
"  Venice  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Italy  for  its  charit- 
able intlitiitiuus,  I'here  is  one  house  williiii  the  city  in 
which  (110  poor  people  are  Imlgeil,  and  many  more  have 
free  iixlgliigs  ami  nceive  pecuniary  asuistance  out  of  the 
establlHliini'iit.  Tli.'ri' it  an  orphan  hoime  for  aliout  ;i:i.t 
chllilri'ii  ;  an  Inllriiiary  for  ,1il  Hoiiicii ;  a  weaitiiy  insti- 
tution for  tlie  rei'i'plioii  of  penitent  women  ;  an  hosplt.il, 
cajiable  of  receiving  1,INKI  patieiitk  ;  a  liou<ie  of  iiliicalioii 
for  'Ml  young  girls  i  a  founillliig  iiospltal,  Ac.  ;  and  (he 
yearly  reveiiueii,  chiefly  arising  from  endowiiieiit«, 
nmoiint  to  about  ,SXil,lllHI  florins."  ( Ion  Haumii'$  llnly,  \ 
I.  mi.) 

Venice  has  been  rcpresenled  as  a  dellRhlfiil  re»idence  ;  ' 
but  though  It  ni!iv  be,  and  perhaps  in,  an  aipiatlc  paradise  | 
to  the  aiiiiiliihioMs  liiprcU  born  williln  the  houikI  of  St.  | 
Mark's  bell),  it  is  very  dilferent  to  a  stranger      At  lirsl,  i 
no  doulit,  it  surprises  and  gtalilies  by  Its  novelty  ;  lull  II  : 
soon  Ix-comes  tiresome  froi.      ts  sameness,  the  incessant 
recoiirsi*  to  lioats,  tlie  narrowness  of  the  streets,  tlie  want  i 
uf  riHiin,  the  absence  of  all  rural  beauty,  ami  tlieconstant  I 
sense  of  imprisoniiienl.     It  would  not.  In  lart,  be  h;ililt- 
ahle  were  tin'  water  Iri-ili ;  but  tlie  sailiii'ss  ol  the  water, 
and  the  flnx  ami  rvflnx  of  the  tide,  make  it  tolerably  sa- 
lubrious.     The  litlet  plieiioiiieiia,  liowi'ver.  which  are  at 
all  timet  iiiiich  less  senilhle   in  llii'   Mcdllerrniieaii  lliaii 
on  the  llrltlsh  shores,  are  In   summer  so  Inroiislderalile, 
that    the   ciinala    become   stagnant,   otfenstre,    and    iin- 
h«»ltliy.    The  charartiTittici  of  the  climute  are,  n  tum- 


.    IHIllls. 

^  tar,  ami 


mer  much  hotter  than  in  England,  accompanied  witi, 
occasional  visits  of  the  scirocco  ;  a  winter,  not  of  greal 
length,  but  sharp,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  m 
the  N.W.  wind,  which  blows  across  the  interior  of  Suit 
zerland  and  the  Alps.  Rains  are  frequent,  particuiarlv 
in  spring ;  and  there  being  no  springs  or  wells,  the  in 
habitants,  as  already  stated,  supply  themselves  uitii 
water  collected  in  cisterns,  from  the  tops  of  tlie  houses 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Venetians 
are  no  longer  wholly  without  trees  and  flowers ;  very  ex 
tensive  gardens,  with  a  fine  street  leading  to  them,  were 
constructed  by  the  French,  and  are  a  noble  monument  of 
their  taste  and  munificence.  "  These  gardens,"  savs 
Mr.  Pennington,  "  excite  interest  from  the  mode  in  wliiri, 
they  were  formed,  more  than  from  their  beauty ;  not  that 
they  are  deficient  in  taste  or  variety.  They  were 
formed  with  immense  labour  by  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial earth,  brought  at  an  immense  expense  from  leira. 
flrma,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  their  completion" 
There  are  several  serpentine  walks  over  mounts,  nianv 
trees  and  shrubs  thriving  ver>'  fast ;  and  all  this,  with  the 
different  views  of  the  lagoon,  the  many  islands  inter. 
spersed,  and  Venice,  make  this  promenade  both  agreeahle 
and  interesting.  The  gardens  are  nearly  '2  m.  round,  and 
are  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge."  ( Tour,  ii.2'ir\) 

Port The  islimds  on  which  Venice  is  built  lie  within 

a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running  N.  anil  s 
and  enclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  or  slialluwi' 
that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  it  from  the  main 
land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon 
is  at  Malamocco,  about  1^  league  S,  from  the  city  ;  hm 
there  are  other,  though  less  frequented,  entrances,  both 
to  the  S.  and  the  N.  of  the  latter.  Tlic/e  is  abar  outsiiie 
Malamocco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  10  fcpt  at 
high  water  at  spring  tides  ;  but  there  is  a  channel  betwetn 
the  western  point  of  the  bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pieiro 
which  has  1(1  feet  water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Mer- 
chant vessels  usually  moor  off  the  ducal  palace;  hut 
sometimes  tliey  come  into  the  grand  canal  whicii  inter- 
sects the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the  wider 
channel  of  the  (iiudecca.  Vessels  coming  from  the  .s. 
for  the  most  part  make  Pirano  or  Rovigno  on  the  coast 
of  Ittria,  where  they  take  on  board  pilots,  wl'o  carry  them 
to  the  bar  ojiposite  to  Malamocco.  On  a'  '.viiig  'at  the 
b.ir,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into  port  by  pi 
whose  iliity  it  is  to  meet  them  outside  or  on  tlic  bar. 
of  whose  services  they  must  avail  them'^elves. 

The  cbidn  of  low,  ■  rrow  islands  which  hounds  the 
lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  being,  in  part,  hmkiMi,  the 
republic  constructed,  during  last  century,  a  mole  seveml 
miles  in  length,  to  (ill  up  the  gaps  in  question,  and  pro- 
tect the  city  anil  port  from  the  storms  and  swell  of  the 
Adriatic.  This  vast  work,  formed  of  blocks  of  Istri.in 
stone  resemhling  marble,  connects  various  little  i>lamU 
and  towns,  and  is  ailmirahle  aliki>  for  its  magniludi',  so 
lidity,  and  iitilit.v.     It  bears  the  following  Inscription  :  — 

I't  sacra  trslunria,  urhia  et  lihrrlalis  srilrs,  /h- riiriuiim 
conservenlur,  colostcaa  ti'olfs  ix  soliUo  jiianiioii  amlin 
mare  poiutre  lurnlores  aquarum.  Anna  talulis,  \'ih\; 
ah  urbi'  conilita,  IS,l(l. 

Monty.—  Formerly  there  were  various  methocLs  of  ar. 
counting  here  ;  but  now  .iccountt  are  kept  in  Austri.m 
lire,  divided  into  ceiitisiinl,  or  HKItli  parts.  The  lira  u 
worth  about  M. 

ll'righlH  unit  Meaanrra The  commercial  welghtj  arr 

here,  as  at  tienna,  of  two  sorts  ;  the  pew  sutli/,-  ami  thi' 
petit grusiii.  The  French  klionramine,  called  the  lihr.i 
Italiaiia,  is  also  sonictiiiies  introduced.  KMIIIis.  pe u 
grosso^ir>A'lN<i  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  liinllis.  poo  Mittilu 
^  til)'4'^H  lbs.  avoirdupois.  'I'lie  iiioggio,  or  measure  tor 
con.  -  '.I  Wiiirli.  buthi'ls.  'I'lie  meaiiiie  lor  wine,  aiifnra, 
contains  I;t7  Kiigllsli  wine  gallons.  The  foot  of  Veniie 
=  KIliK  Kngllsh  Inches. 

The  Old  Hunk  iif  Venue  was  founded  so  far  bark  as 
1171.  lii'Ing  the  must  and -lit  establbthini'iil  ol  ihe  Kiiul  in 
F.iirope.  It  was  a  bank  of  ilrposil  ;  ami  sn<  li  was  [\w 
estimation  in  wliirli  It  was  bed,  that  its  paper  conlMiiinl 
to  bear  an  agio  as  compared  with  coin  down  to  17'.>7.  kIkii 
the  liank  fell  with  the  government  by  wliiih  it  h.iil  hem 
giiaraiiteeil.  At  present  there  are  no  corporate  iMiikini; 
establishments  in  the  city  ;  ami  no  bank  notes  are  in  dr. 
riilalion.  There  are.  however,  leveral  private  l.inldiiii 
bouses,  wliicli  buy,  sell,  and  discount  bills  ;  and  iiialii' 
aiiv.inces  on  land  and  other  seiuiilics.  Tlwy  are  nodir 
no  legal  regiilailoiis  of  any  sort,  isci  pt  fonnally  ihi  lar. 
ing  the  anioiint  of  their  capital  to  th  '  aiilhorillis  \,l  en 
they  commence  business.  I'lie  legal  and  usual  rile  nf 
Interest  and  illscoiml  |a  i;  per  cent.  It  is  not  the  nrarlire 
to  allow  iiilerot  on  depotiti.  Hills  on  l.onilon  an' 
usually  drawn  at  llnniiitbs,  and  on   Trlesleat  I  iiinnlh 

M'lrah  aiul  Maniura-  Most  travellers  have  hi'iii 
ai'ciistoined  to  represent  \'i'iiiee  na  disllngnisl'rd  hy  i 
|MM  uliar  piofilgacy  of  morals.  It  may  be  ilMiihli'd  how. 
ever.  whilhiT  she  Im'  entitled  to  any  pei  nliar  prei'iiii 
neiire  in  lliis  respect  over  most  ol  the  other  ):ri  at  ilin» 
of  Italy  \  and  the  loss  of  her  coniimne  and  of  that 
wealth  which  the  ex|iviidlture  of  goveninunt  looiinht 
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into  the  city,  has   reduced  alike   the  means   of,   and 
hicciitivos  to,  corruption.     It  is  now,  wc  believe,  pretty 

f'enerally  acknowledged  that  the  impressions  made  on 
oreigners  during  the  carnival  season  were  in  a  great 
degree  exaggerated ;  and  that  much  of  what  they  took 
for  intrigue  and  profligacy,  was  no  more  than  what 
the  license  of  the  period,  and  the  universal  use  of 
inisks,  allowed  even  the  most  scrupulous  persons  to  in- 
diilne  '"  Vfithout  any  violation  of  propriety.  Undoubt- 
p,lly.  however,  the  conduct  of  the  government,  the  nature 
of  lier  religion,  and  the  vast  wealth  ^hat  formerly  cen- 
tred in  Venice,  all  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
neople  and  to  Immerse  them  in  sensual  pleasures.  We 
Imrdly  think  it  was  ever,  as  Addison  has  stated,  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  government  "  to  encourage  idleness  and 
luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and  llcen- 
tionsiiess  in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction 
in  ilie  common  people,  to  connive  nt  the  viciousness  and 
debauchery  of  convents,  to  breed  dissensions  among  the 
nobles  of  tlic  tcrra-lirma,  and  to  treat  a  bravo  man  with 
scorn  and  Infamy."  (Travels,  art.  Venice.)  But,  whe. 
ther  intended  or  not,  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  elTeet  of 
their  jealous  despotism,  which,  by  its  intolerance  of  all 
that  was  truly  great,  generous,  and  noble,  shut  up,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  avenues  to  ilistiuction  in  politics, 
literature,  and  even  war,  leavini,'  little,  save  intrigue  and 
licentiousness,  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  But,  as  already 
stated,  society  in  Venice  has  been  materially  changed 
since  the  revolution  of  17'J7.     Lord  Byron  says,  that  "  of 
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(\ie  acntiluoino  Venelo,  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that 
is  all.  He  's  ''Ut  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is 
polite  and  kind.  It  may  surely  be  pardoned  to  him  if 
he  is  querulous.".  But,  notwithstmding  the  changes  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  which  have  reduced 
them  from  haughty  lords,  but  "one  degree  below  kings," 
to  abject  subjects,  the  Venetians  are  now,  as  of  old,  most 
arrrecahle  companions,  and  the  rapliiaii  Queen  still 
holds  her  court  in  the  sea-girt  city. 

**  In  Venice  Tasso's  pcIkk's  are  no  more. 

And  8ilent  Tovn  the  sonKlcKS  Kondulier  ; 

Her  iialact-s  are  crunibllog  to  the  shore, 

And  inuiic  meets  not  always  now  Ibe  ear ; 

Those  flays  are  none  —  but  Beauty  still  is  here. 

Slates  fall  —  arts  fade  _  but  .Nature  ilolli  not  die  i 

Nor  vet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  ilea-, 

TbeplefLsant  |ilace  of  all  (estlvily, 
Tin  revel  of  the  earth,  the  niaMjue  of  Italy  !  " 

Foreigners,  especially,  are  extremely  well  received, 
,™l  society  is  on  a  very  casv  footing  in  Venice.  Owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  the  city  is  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  interior  of  Lombardy  and  elsewhere, 
aiui  the  iowness  of  rents,  living  is  here  unusually  cheap ; 
and  were  it  not  for  its  dlsatlvantages  in  other  respects,  it 
ttonid  he  a  very  desirable  residence. 

Tlir  Covcnimeiit  of  Venice  was  one  of  the 
most  virif^iiliir  that  has  ever  exi.sted.  In  her 
earlier  iieriotl  shv  .ipiieiirs  to  have  hecii  govorneil 
hv  ilo^os,  or  princes,  who  were  electetl  by  the 
liiipiiliir  voice;  hut  who,  on  being  eU-cteil,  be- 
caiiie  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  stale.  The  doge 
ciijiivi'tl,  however,  only  a  precarious  dignity  ; 
lor,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  occurring  to  the 
arms  o(  the  republic,  or  of  his  becoming  un- 
liopiiliir,  he  was  not  unfretiiiently  depssed,  iintl 

.miiines  a»sii.ssinated.  (  Parii,  \.  \HH,  Ike.)  'l"o 
iijjviale  the  disorders  that  grew  out  of  this  state 
111' tilings,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  llith  century, 
that  each  of  the  six  districis  into  which  the  city 
was  then  ilivitled  should  luiininale  two  ir.divi- 
iliiaU  as  electors,  and  that  the  twelve  electors  so 
cliiKcii  shoiiltl  nominate  a  grand  coiincil  of  470 
iiiiliviiliiaU  which  should  represent  the  iniblie, 
the  general  assemblies  of  which  wire  henceforth 
diH'oiitiiiiietl.  A  Henale  was  at  the  same  time 
crcaleil,  and  six  councillors  were  appointed  to 
a«slsl,  or  lalher  control,  the  proceedings  of  the 
ilii);e.  (/htm,  i.  UKI,  Ac.)  Hut  iiotHlths'and- 
iiijf  the  inlluence  of  the  po|)i'lar  voice  was 
;,'rcatly  lessened  by  the  establishnient  of  the  grand 
cuiiiicil,  which  I'ncluiled  all  the  most  dislin- 
iriiishctl  citizeiLs,  it  was  still  very  consideritble ; 
,iml  till  severiil  (K'caslons  the  people  enileavoiired 
by  violence  to  recover  the  jiowcr  they  iiail  lost. 
Ill  this,  hiiwever,  they  were  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
anil  at  litiglh,  alter  various  struggles,  it  was  re- 
Milvi'il,  in  l:ll!i,  that  the  grand  cuuncil  should  no 
loiii'cr  be  elieletl,  but  lliiit  the  dignity  should 
he  iierctlilary  in  its  meinliers  I  {/hirii,  i.  .11 H.  ) 
11. '  aristoLi'iii'V  was  thus  established  on  a  Milid 
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foundation ;  but  no  sooner  had  this  been  done 
than   the  dignified  families  became  jealous  of 
each  other ;  and  to  avert  the  chance  of  any  in- 
dividual acquiring  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  state,  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  indirect 
election  to  all  the  higher  offices  was  established, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  nobles  subjected  them- 
selves, the  doge,  and  every  one  else,  to  a  system  of 
despotism,  w  hich  not  only  determined  the  public 
and  private  conduct,  but,  in  some  measure,  even 
the  very  thoughts  of  individuals  !     This  was  ac- 
complished,   partly   by   the   institution    of   the 
Council  of  'I  en,  a  committee  chosen  from  the 
Grand  Council,  to  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  were  entrusted,  and  partly  by  the  institu- 
tion, in  1454,  of  three  State  Inquisitors,  selected 
from  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  invested  with  all 
but  unlimited  authority.     The  proceedings  of 
this  most  formidable  tribunal  were  shrouded  in 
the    most   impenetrable    secrecy ;     but   it  was 
believed  at  the  time,  and  is  now  certain,  that 
it   did  not  wait   for  overt  acts,   but  proceeded 
on    suspicion    and    presumption;    that    it    had 
secret  prisons;    and  that   it  made  free  use  of 
the  agency  of  spies,  torture,  and  even  of  as- 
sassins.      An  individual  disappeared,    uy  what 
means  no  one  knew  ;  but  if  it  were  supposed 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fears  or  suspi- 
cions of  the  Inquisitors,  his  relatives  prudently 
abstained  from  all   complaint,  and   even   from 
m.iking  any  inquiries  respecting  him.     An  un- 
guarded expression,  if  reported,  as  was  fretjuently 
the  case,  to  the  Inquisitors,  was  sure  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  otfender,  so  that  not  merely 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  even  of  speech,  at 
least  on  political  matters,  was  completely  anni- 
hilated.     Although,   however,   this  jealous  ty- 
ranny did  not  fail  to  repress,  or  rsither  extinguish 
some  of  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  it  preserved  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  peace  of  the  republic.     It  is  true, 
also,  that  its  despotism  pressed  equally  on  all 
classes  and  all  individuals ;    the  doge   was    as 
liable,  and  as  likely,  if  occasion  re(|uired,  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  Inquisitors  as  the  hum- 
blest gondolier.      Nothing,  in  fact,  but  implicit 
obedience  to  established  authority,  and  a  perfect 
abstinence  from  every  sort  of  political  prefer- 
ence and  remark,  could  enable  any  individual, 
however    high    oi    low,    to    sleep    soundly    in 
Venice. 


Ili'sliirienl  NoHre.—  \'enire  was  the  earliest,  and  for  a 
leiiKthened  period  the  most  considerable,   commercial 
city  of  iniiilern  I'.urope.     Iler  origin  dates  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Attiln  in   ij'i.     A  niiinher  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Aquileia.  and  tl>u  neighbouring  territory. 
Hying  from  the  ravages  of  Ihr  barbarians,  found  n  poor 
hilt  secure  asylum  in  the  cluster  <if  small    islands  np- 
iHisite   the  months  of  the   ilri  nil,  ini  which   the  city 
Is  built.       In   this   sltii'itliin   tin)    were   forced   to  cul- 
tivate commerce  and  its  subsidiary  arts,  as  the  only  means 
by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves.     At  a  very 
early  period  they  begun  to  trade  with  Constaiitiiiopio 
and  the  I.evanI  ;  and  iiotwithitiinding  the  coiupetitioii  of 
the  Cenoese  and  I'Isans,  they  continued  to  cngrors  the 
principal  trade  in  Kastern  prodiicis.  till  the  discovery  of 
a  rinite  to  India  bv  the  Cape  ot  (iood  Hope  turned  this 
tratllc  into  a  tiitnlly  new  channel.     The  crusades  con- 
trihuteil  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  coin- 
nietce  and  the  possessions  of   Venice.     Towards    the 
middle  of  the  loth  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Mahonu't   II.,  entered  t'onstantlnople   sword   In   hand, 
and  placed  hlin''elf  on  the  thrime  of  Constantlne  aiui 
.Instiiiian,  the  power  of  the  Venetians  had  attained  Us 
inaxliiHini.     At   th.it  period,  besides  several  cxtenslvo, 
piipilloiia,  and  well  ctillivatisl  provs.  in  l.oinbnrdy,  tlia 
reiniblle  was  mUtiess  of  <  reteaiid  t'yprus,  of  the  greater 
part  ot  the   Morea.  and  most  of  the  Isle*  In  the  Kgenn 
Sia.     She  had  secured  a  chain  of  forts  and  lactorlct  that 
extended  along  the  coasts  of  (ireece  from  the  More*  to 
Diilniatla;   while   she   iiniiiopidlsed    almost    the   wliide 
fori'igii  trade  ot  lluvi'l.      The  preservntloii  of  this  moiiu- 
poly,  of  the  absoUite  donilnlun  she  had  eaily  usur|>e<l 
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over  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  dependence  of  her  colontcB 
and  diataiit  establishments,  were  amongst  the  principal 
ol^ects  of  the  Venetian  government ;  and  the  measures 
it  adopted  in  that  view  were  at  once  ikllftilly  devised, 
and  prosecuted  with  inflexible  constancy.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Rome,  Venice,  in  the  l!»th  century, 
was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  European 
cities ;  and  lier  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
contributed  to  impress  those  by  whom  she  was  visited 
with  still  higher  notions  of  her  wealth  and  grandeur.  San- 
naiarius  Is  not  the  only  one  who  has  preferred  Venice  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world ;  but  none  have  lo  beau- 
tifully expressed  their  preference. 

Vidimt  AdriacU  Venetam  Neptunus  in  utulii. 

Stare  urbcm,  et  toto  iHinerc  jura  niarl. 
Nunc  mihl  Tarjiei.is  quantumviH,  .Tupiler,  arces 

Otijlrc,  et  Ilia  tiia  nia?nia  .MartJH,  alt: 
81  TilMirlm  |>claf;o  pra-fern,  uriiem  aspire  utramque* 

lllAn  houiine»  tUcas,  banc  iKMUlue  Dcoa. 

Though  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  nrlncipal  bul- 
warks of  Christendom  against  tlie  Turks,  Venice  had  to 
contend,  in  the  early  part  of  tho  Kitii  century,  against  a 
combination  of  tiie  Kuropean  powers.  The  famous 
league  of  Cambray,  of  which  Pope  Juliu*  II.  was  the 
real  author,  was  formetl  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting tlio  entire  subjugation  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
partition  of  their  territories.  The  emperor  and  tho 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  joined  this  powerful  con- 
federacy. Uut,  owing  less  to  the  valour  of  the  Venetians, 
than  to  dissensions  amongst  their  enemies,  the  league 
was  speedily  dissoiveil  without  materially  weakening  the 
power  of  the  republic.  From  that  |)eriod  the  policy  of 
Venice  was  comparatively  pacilic  and  cautious.  Hut 
notwithstanding  her  elTorts  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Turks,  the  latter  Invaded  Cyprus  in  1570;  and  con- 
quered it  after  a  gallant  resistance  continued  fur  eleven 
years.  The  Venetians  had  the  principal  share  In  the 
derisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  In 
1571 :  but  owing  to  the  discordant  views  of  the  con- 
federates. It  was  not  properly  followed  up,  and  could  not 
prevent  the  fall  of  Cyprus. 

Tho  war  witli  the  Turks  In  Candia  commenced  in 
irA!i,  and  continued  till  1070.  The  Venetians  exerte<l 
all  their  energies  in  defence  of  this  valuable  Island ;  and 
Its  .u-qulsition  cost  tho  Turks  above  200,000  men.  Tho 
loss  of  Candia,  and  tho  rapid  decline  of  tlie  commerce  of 
the  republic,  tiow  almost  wholly  turned  Into  other  chan- 
nels, reduced  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv,  to 
a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  She  may  he  said,  Inooed, 
to  have  owcil  the  last  l(X)  years  of  her  existence  more  to 
the  forlM-nrance  and  jealousies  of  others  than  to  any 
strength  of  her  own.  Nothing,  however,  could  avert 
that  fate  she  had  seen  overwhelm  so  many  once  powerful 
states.  In  1707,  the  "  maiih'U  city"  submitted  to  tho 
yoke  of  the  conqueror :  and  the  last  surviving  witness  of 
Hntlqnily  —  the  link  that  unittnl  the  ancient  to  the 
miMlern  world  — stripped  of  inile|>endence  and  of  wealth, 
now  enjoys  only  a  prerariout  existence,  and  is  slowly  •ink- 
ing into  the  waves  whence  she  arose. 

Tlio  foundatiim  <if  Venire  it  described  by  Cililmn, 
c.  35.!  and  In  his  >'Mh  chapter  he  has  eiotiuentfy  depicted 
her  prosperity  in  the  year  IKH).  Mr.  Ilailam,  in  his  work 
on  the  A/iddi-  W«.i  (1.  470_4H7.),  has  given  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  changes  of  the  Venetian  government.  Her 
history  occupies  a  rnnsidrrable  space  in  the  voluminous 
work  of  M.  Sismondi  on  the  llnlinn  liniuMict ;  but  his 
details  us  to  her  trade  and  i  omiiiiTCiHl  policy  arc  sin- 
gularly meagre  and  iinlntereslijig.  Ail  nrevloiis  histories 
of  Venice  have,  however,  tK-en  thrown  Into  the  shade  by 
the  admirable  work  of  M.  Daru  (lliihiirerii-  la  Itrfmh- 
liqm-ri,-  I'vHur,  M  ed.  H  vols.  Mvo.  rari«.  IH'JI ).  Having 
hail  access  to  genuine  sources  of  information,  Inacces- 
silile  to  all  his  prtHleressors,  M.  I>arir«  work  is  as 
superior  to  tlieirs  In  aeciirai'y,  as  It  Is  in  most  other 
i|Uiililles  required  In  history. 

Trniif,  Siifigadun.nml  Mitnujiirlurei  of  Ihr  I'mflinnt 
in  Ihi-  I.V*  Cmlury.  —  Tlie  Venetian  ships  of  tlie  Lirgest 
class  were  di-nomlinteil  gnlesssi-s,  and  were  titled  up  for 
the  double  purpose  of  war  and  ronmierce.  Some  of  t  hem 
carrleil  .Vl  pieces  of  rannon.nnd  crews  of  tiOOnien.  The«e 
vessel*  were  «(inietliiie«,  aU",  tailed  argnsers  or  argosies. 
They  had  early  an  intercoiirs*-  with  Kiigland  \  and  arxci. 
sies  used  to  Im-  common  in  our  ports.  In  ia'i5,  I'liwaril 
H.  entereil  into  a  rommerrial  treaty  with  \'enlee,  in 
which  full  lilierty  is  given  to  them,  for  Id  years,  to  sell 
their  merrhaniliie  in  Knglaiid,  aliil  lo  return  home  in 
safety,  without  being  made  answeruble,  as  was  the  prac- 
liie  III  thine  days,  for  the  irline«  or  drills  nf  other 
SIraiiBers.  ( /<i»rf<Tii>is'i  thron  Hiiluiliun,  .Inno  UW5.) 
Nir  NVllllain  Moiuon  meiitiona.  Hint  tlie  last  argosie  that 
salleil  from  \enlie  for  Knginiid  nai  lost,  with  a  rich 
cargo  and  many  passengers,  on  the  r<MSt  of  the  Itie  of 
Wight,  in  IM7.  .      , 

III  Hie  iM-glnnIng  of  the  I  Mb  centurv.  the  annual  v.diie 
(if  the  giHMla  cx|"irteil  fioni  Viiilee  by  sea,  rxclii«i>e  of 
those  xpurtini  to  the  tL^tci  adjoining  her  provinces  In 


Lombardy,  was  estimated,  by  contemporary  writers  m 
10,000,000  ducats ;  the  profits  of  the  out  and  home  vovairp 
including  freight,  being  estimated  at  4,0(K),000  ducats  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Venetian  shipping  consistwS 
of  3,000  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons  burden,  carrvin» 
17,000  sailors  ;  300  ships  with  8,000  sailors ;  and4.')gallev8 
of  various  sizes,  kept  afloat  by  the  republic  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  trade,  iic,  having  H,00()  men  on  board,  in 
the  dock-yard,  many  labourers  were  usually  emplored  • 
The  trade  to  Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  con 
ducted  prlncipaA^  by  ready  money ;  for  600,000  diicits 
are  said  to  have  been  annually  exported  to  these  coiintrios  ■ 
100,000  were  sent  to  England.  (Uar(i,tomeli.  p.  iNy.,^;^.  J 
The  vessels  of  Venice  visited  every  port  of  the  Metiiter. 
ranean,  and  every  coast  of  Kurope ;  ami  her  maritime 
commerce  was,  probably,  not  much  inferior  to  tliat  (ii'aii 
tho  rest  of  Christendom.  So  late  as  1518,  5  Venetian 
galeasses  arrived  at  Antwerp,  laden  with  spices,  drues 
silks,  &c.  for  the  fair  at  that  city.  '  > 

The  Venetians  diil  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to 
the  supply  of  Kurope  witii  the  commodiliei  of  the  Fast 
and  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  navlgntlon' 
They  attempted  new  arts,  and  prosecuted  them  wini 
vigour  and  success,  at  a  period  when  they  were  entirely 
unknown  In  other  ISuroiiean  countries.  Tlio  glass  maiiu. 
facturo  of  Venice  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
most  celebrated,  of  any  In  Europe ;  and  her  manufacturcj 
of  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  leatiicr,  refined  sugar,  Kc.  were  itc. 
servediy  esteemed.  The  jealousy  of  tiie  government,  and 
their  intolerance  of  any  thing  liko  free  discussidn,  »as 
iinfavoiirablo  to  tho  production  of  great  literary  unrki 
Every  scholar  is,  however,  aware  of  tho  fame  wliidi  vd 
nice  early  acquired  by  the  perfection  to  which  she  carried 
the  art  of  printing.  Tho  classics  that  issued  from  iiic 
Aldino  presses  arc  still  universally  and  justly  ndinircd 
for  their  beauty  and  correctness. 

But  the  policy  of  government,  though  favourable  to  the 
introduction  and  estalilishment  of  manufactures,  wa, 
fatal  to  their  progressive  advancement.  The  impdrtatiiin 
of  foreign  manufactured  commodities  into  tlie  terrllnrloj 
of  the  republic  for  domestic  consumption  was  forbidden 
uniler  the  severest  penalties,  'llie  processes  tn  lie  io|. 
luweti  in  tho  manufacture  of  most  articles  WJre  nnulateil 
by  law.  —  "  Pit  I'annie  1172,  siis  tribunal  t'rvii  fii  criC 
pour  la  police  drs  arit  et  mitiert,  la  quality  il  /«  quan. 
lil^  del  matiirei  ftireni  loigneusemenl  dUirniineet:' 
(Dam,  ill.  153.)  Having,  in  this  way,  little  to  i.ar  from 
foreign  competition,  and  being  tied  down  to  a  system  of 
routine,  tiiero  was  nothing  lell  to  stimulate  ii'ivcntlun 
and  discovery  ;  and  during  the  last  century  the  manuf.ic. 
tures  of  Venice  were  chiefly  remarkable  as  evincing  tlie 
extraorilinary  perfectiim  to  which  they  had  early  arrived, 
and  the  ahsencu  of  all  recent  improvements.  An  imcx- 
ceptionalile  Judge,  M.  Herthollet,  emiiioyed  by  the  I'renrh 
government  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  arts  of  Venice, 
observed,  "  due  I  induttric  det  Vinitient.  commt  ci-lk  rfii 
Vhinnit,  avail  (It  pricocc,  mail  iloit  rcstee  stalionnttin:' 
(/)ntu,  lii.  n.  Ifil.) 

M.  Daru  has  given  the  following  extract  from  an  artiric 
In  the  statutes  of  the  .State  Intinlsitinn,  which  strlltiiiKly 
tllsplays  the  real  rharaiter  of  tne  Venetian  govtriimont, 
and  tlieir  jeahiusy  of  foreigners  :  —  "  If  any  worlsiniin  nr 
artisan  carry  his  art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  tiie  pnjiuiire 
of  the  republic,  ho  shall  lie  ordered  to  return  ;  if  he  dii 
not  obey,  Ills  nearest  relalhins  shall  bo  impritnneil,  ih.ii 
his  regaril  for  them  may  induce  him  to  come  liaclt.  if  he 
return,  the  past  shall  Ih'  forgiven,  and  empinyninit  !.h,'ill 
be  provided  for  him  at  Venice.  II',  in  liespite  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  ridations,  he  [lersevere  in  iiii  nlnenre, 
an  rmiuary  ihall  hf  iinnloui-d  lo  dcipalch  kirn  ,  and  afirr 
his  death  his  illations  shall  be  set  at  liberty  i  —  (Tuine 
ill.  II.  I.Mi.) 

'llie  I'.ith  bonk  nf  M.  Oaru's  history  contains  acnmpre. 
henslve  and  weil-dlgesteil  account  of  tlic  coniini'rre.  iiia- 
r.iifiitiires,  and  navigation  of  Venice.  Hut  It  »a»  n  i 
I",  ihle,  ill  a  work  on  the  general  history  of  tlie  ri'|>nlill(. 
to  I'lilcr  sii  fully  Into  tho  ih'tails  as  to  these  siilijtTt<a< 
tiielr  Importance  would  have  Justilled.  Tlie  .SV.hm  ('ink 
<•  I'oliliia diH'ommerrio de'  IVisniVini.  til  I'arln  .Viili.iiln 
Marin,  In  N  vols.  Km.,  piibllsliril  at  Venice  iit  ililferrui 
periods,  from  1 7'.l*t  to  I HtM,  li  unworthy  of  the  title.  It 
rontains,  inileed,  a  great  many  curious  stateiiieiit* ;  Inil 
It  Is  exi'iMHlliiuly  prolix  ;  and  while  the  most  uniin|iiirtniil 
ami  trivial  siiViJecls  are  freqiientiy  disnismii  at  iMreme 
length,  many  <if  great  interest  are  either  intlri  ly  uniillni, 
or  are  Iri-ated  in  a  very  brief  and  iinsatlsljieiory  iminiiei, 
The  roinmerclal  history  of  \'eiiice  reinniin  to  lie  ^l^ill^ll, 
and  were  It  exeruttsi  liy  a  person  of  tdinin-leiil  nltain- 
meiits,  it  woiilil  Ih'  a  moil  vnliiable  nri|iiisiliiin. 

I'niinl  Vriidi- nnl  MiitiHjailunn i(/  / inicr  — I'mm IIh' 
|ierl(Hl  wlirii  Vinlie  laimi  Into  tiie  posiirtliiii  of  Au<lri,i, 
down  to  m:(tl,  11  seems  to  have  lii'iii  the  polli)  of  llie  jin. 
verniiieiit  to  encourage  Trieste  in  prefereiiie  to  Venue, 

•  Tlie  n»ll»f  auHwirllle"  M»  )(l,ni«l;  l.ul  lliirr  i  .ill  l»  ti"  il'iiH 
llial  IliK  l<sir<>'><  r>;iMt>ali.il  >l*ltlucul,  and  tlult  l,>UU«uula> 
iiiuih  iivdrvr  111*  itiaih. 
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VENLOO. 

and  the  clrcumttanco  of  the  former  belnB  a  free  port,  gave 
lier  a  very  decided  advantage  over  tho  Tatter.    Latterly, 
however,  a  more  equitable  pidicy  has  prevailed.   In  IH30, 
Venice  was  made  a  free  port,  and  has  since  fUlly  par- 
ticipated in  every  privilege  conferred  on  Trieste.    But, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  latter  still  con. 
tlnues  to  preserve  the  ascendancy ;  and  tho  revival  of 
trade  that  has  taken  place  at  Venice  has  not  been  so 
urcat  as  might  have  been  anticipated.    The  truth  is, 
that  except  in  so  far  as  she  is  the  cntrepdl  of  the  adjoin- 
ing provs.  of  Lumbardy,  Venice  has  no  considerable 
natural  advantage  as  a  trading  city ;  and  her  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  during  the  middle  ages  is  more  to  l)c 
ascribed  to  the  comparative  security  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitaiitSi  ""'' '"  their  success  in  engrossing  tlie  princi- 
pal jhare  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  than  to  any 
other  circumstance.    Still,  however,  her  trade  is  far  from 
inconsiderable.    But,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
liv  which  to  ascertain  its  precise  amount.     The  great 
articles  of  Import  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
nroducts ;  Indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  olive  oil,  salted 
(ish    various  descriptions  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other 
manufactured  goods ;  wheat  and  other  grain,  from  the 
Black  Sea  i  tin  ulates  and  hardware,  raw  cotton,  Ike. ; 
amounting.  In  all,  to  the  value  probably  of  1  ,ROO,(Hl{li.  or 
I  IMM.IHKI/.  a  year.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  silk 
and  silk  goods,  wheat  and  other  grain,  paper,  jewellery, 
glass,  and  glass  wares,  Venetian  treacle,  books,  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles.  Including  portions  of  most 
of  those  that  are  imjiorleil.    It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
(erved,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  both  of  the  Import  and 
export  trade  of  the  city  is  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels,  that  are  every  day  passing  between  the 
two  cities.      The  smuggling  of  prohibited  and  over- 
taxed articles  into  Austrian  Lombardy  is  practised  to  a 
creat  extent.     It  Is  believed  that  fully  two  thirds  of  tho 
colfee  made  uso  of  in  Lombardy  is  clandestinely  Intro- 
iliinHl ;  and  sugar,  British  cottons,  and  hardware,  with  a 
I  iriety  of  other  articles,  are  sujiplied  through  illegltU 
iiiiite  diannels.     The  facilities  lor  smuggling,  owing  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  frontier,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
olHcers  are  corrujited,  are  such,  that  the  articles  passing 
(liruugli  the  hands  of  the  fair  trader  afford  no  ti!st  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  business  done.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Au>triiui  government  will  take  an  enlightened  view 
of  this  important  matter.    It  cannot  but  be  anxious  for 
Ihe  suppression  of  sinuggliiig ;  and  it  may  be  assured 
that  this  is  nut  practicublu  otherwise  than  by  a  reduction 
of  duties.   The  regulations  as  to  the  payment  ff  the  duties 
on  goods  destined  for  the  Interior,  the  clearing  of  ships, 
tit:  are  the  same  at  Venice  as  at  Trieste ;  which  sec. 

Tlie  manufactures  of  Venice  arc  very  various,  and 
more  extensive  than  Is  generally  supposed.  The  glass- 
works, which  produce  niagnillcent  mirrors,  with  every 
taricly  of  artilleial  pearls  and  geum,  coloured  beads,  &e., 
liliialed  on  the  Island  of  Murano,  employ.  In  all.  about 
4(Hi0handi,  Ineluding  the  women  and  children  employed 
ill  arranging  the  beads.  {Hiiwrinn.)  Jcwi-Uery,  In- 
iluiling  gold  chains.  Is  also  extensively  produced  j  as 
are  (!"ld  ,uid  sliver  stuffi,  velvets,  silks,  laces,  and  other 
l.\|iiii>ivi'  go04ls ;  and  treacle,  soap,  earthenware, 
nax-lighlH,  \c.,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  I'rint- 
jiu  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  this  than  in  any 
iilhor  city  of  Italy,  and  books  form  a  eoiiHlderahle  ar- 
Ilile  of  ex|Hirt.  Shlp-buildlug  is  also  carried  on  to 
sdiiu'  extent,  both  here  and  at  C'liiotiii.  In  lN3(i,  the 
{ir>t  kleam-englne  seen  In  Venice  was  set  up  for  a  sugar- 
ri'flnery. 

rmni  Ihe  circumstance  of  Venice  being  situated  nearly 
omHinlle  (he  mouths  of  the  llreiila,  which  bring  down 
Liriie  ii.iantitli'S  of  mud,  the  prdlmliilitv  is  that  the  la- 
i:iMin.  liy  which  she  Is  surriiiinihil,  will  iilliinalely  be 
fllldl  up.    I'uder  the  repiihlie  this  was  a  subject  ot  great 
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in  mill  likely  to  avert  a 'result  so  iiregii.iiit  wllli  danger 
tnllic  iiulrpeiideiHO  of  Ihe  eily.  lint  now  that  there  Is 
nil  lurllcular  motive  for  hindering  Ihe  iiiiid  from  nceu- 
iiiiilalliig  in  tlie  IngiMiii.  II  Is  probable  llinl.  In  Ihe  eoiiriu 
of  tiiiie.  liie  sliallowH  will  Ih'  eiinverted  into  terra  tlrma, 
mil  Venice  lose  her  lii-iihir  position. 

There  iM'long  lo  the  city,  exclusive  of  tlshlng-boal*, 
sUiiit  :iiMNMl  Ions  of  shipping,  of  wliich  a  large  pro|ior- 
limi  is  employed  In  the  coasting  trade.  Many  of  the 
luhiln  diiiend  for  their  siibslsli'iice  on  lUbliig  in  the 
1.11101111,  ami  Ihi'  coiitignoiiB  portlcui  of  liie  Adrialie.  ( V.\. 
(.  \A  <•  of  Ihe  nulliorilles  already  referred  In,  sie  Woh'- 
unt's  Hnuirl  tin  «*.  Mnlnlici  nt  lluly i  OnHmirrinl 
ill./  ;  CummiTiiW  <'iriM/(i)J,  ^c.) 

VKN'I.OO.  a  hirtllii'd  town  of  Holland.  iiroT.  I.im- 
Uuirii.  cip  cant.,  on  tiie  Meiise,  In  in.  N.I''..  Maeslriclit. 
l'i.|i.  ill  IHlli.  ri.!ti\  Il  is  •iirroiiiiiled  by  a  Miarshy  ItacI 
iilii-mitryi  but  Is  the  centre  <if  nil  active  Irniisit  trade, 
mill  II  i«  maiiulacluris  of  (itiis,  w  iters,  loliaecn-plpen,  ami 
urniis  ollur  sin.ill  articles,  with  laniierles.  mgiir-re- 
tincrii  <.  and  vlnigar  (ll.llilerlis.     Il  was  Inrmerly  one  of 

ilir  ll.i towns:  in  l7U'i  il  was  taken  by  Ihv  troops 

iiikUt  .M.ullwrough. 


VERA  CRUZ.  879 

Y^^9,''A  (""■  ''"•""o,  on  the  frontier  of  Lucania 
and  Apulia),  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Ba- 
silicatn,  24  m.  N.  Potcnza.  Pop.  (i.OOO.  It  stands  on  a 
perfectly  flat,  but  not  very  extensive,  pi  iln.  It  Is  reached 
by  a  long,  winding  ascent,  when  it  breaks  on  the  sight 
under  a  favourable  point  of  view,  chiefly  due  to  the  ve- 
nerable  aspect  of  its  castle,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  century, 
which,  though  a  complete  ruin,  exhibits  such  magnitude 
of  dimensions  and  regularity  of  construction  as  to  form 
a  very  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  walls  of 
Venosa  have  long  since  been  levelled  with  the  ground 
but  the  gateways  still  exist.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
numerous  public  edlflces,  including  a  large  cathedral, 
•')  parish  churches,  an  abbey  church,  a  church  erected  in 
the  IDth  century  from  the  materials  of  a  Unman  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  are  the  toinbs  of  Uobert  de  (iuiscard^ 
and  other  Norman  chieftains ;  an  liospital,  2  workhouses, 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  &c. 

ycnusia  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Horace,  the 
prince  of  Latin  lyric  poets  and  satirists,  born  on  the  8th 
of  Dec,  anno  CI!  ii.  c.  (a.  u.  c.  (i88),  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Manllus  Torquatus. 

"  O  nata  .:.ccum  contule  Manllo."  — III.  Od.  21. 

A  bust  of  the  poet,  on  a  column  of  rough  stone,  has 
been  set  up  In  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  places 
which  have  acquired  interest  from  the  references  made 
to  them  by  Horace.  {Craven's  Excura.  in  the  Abruxxi, 
270.  2H0.  J  TirabosM,  Delia  LelUratura  Italiana,  I.  177., 
ed.  Mndcna,  I7H7.) 

VEKA  CUUZ,  a  town  and  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Mexico,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  cap. 
of  the  state  of  Its  own  name,  Kb  m.  E.  by  S.  Mexico,  and 
22.'i  m.  S.E.  Tamplco.    Lat.  1!)°  1 1'  52*'  N .,  long.  -MP  V 
i'>"  W.     Pop.  uncertain  ;  but  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion, it  was  estimated  at  IG.OUO.   It  Is  well  built  and  clean, 
and  Its  towers,  cupolas,  and  battlements,  give  It  an  Impos- 
ing appearance  from  the  sea.     It  is,  however,  surrounded 
by  barren  sand-hills  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and  is 
excessively  unhealthy,  being.  In  fact,  tlic  principal  seat  of 
the  yellow  fever.  The  older  iiihabs.  and  those  acciistoined 
to  the  climate  arc  not  so  subject  to  this  formidable  visita- 
tion as  strangers,  all  of  whom,  even  If  coming  from  tlic 
Ilavaiinah  and  tho  W.  India  Islands,  are  liable  to  the  in- 
fection.   No  precautions  prevent  Its  attack,  and  nume- 
rous individuals  have  died  at  Xalapn,  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  who  merely  passed  through   this  pestllenllal 
focus.    The  badness  of  the  water  at  Vera  Crui  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  share  in  prouuclng  tho  complaint. 
Tliu  houses  of  Vera  Criii  are  mostly  large,  some  of  them 
IxHiig  three  stories  high,  built  in  the  old  Spanish  or 
Moorish  style,  and  generally  enclosing  a  square  court, 
witii  covered  galleries.     They  have  flat  roofs,  glass  win- 
dows, and  generally  wooden  balconies  in  front,  their  in- 
terior arrangement  lieing  the  same  as  in  Uld  Spain,   The 
town  and  castle  are  built  of  madrepore,  tlie  lime  that 
forniF     le  cement  being  of  tlic  same  material.    There  is 
one  to.erably  good  square,  of  which  tho  government- 
liouse  forms  one  side,  and  the  principal  cliiirch  the  other. 
The  foolpatlis  are  frequently  under  arcades.     No  fewer 
than  lii  cupolas  or  domes  ubchI  to  bo  counted  from  the 
sen,  but  only  Ii  churches  are  now  in  use  ;  and  most  of  tho 
religions  buildings  have  been  neglected  or  abandoned 
since  tlie  Spani.irds  were  expelled  from  the  town.     Kain- 
wiiter  Is  carefully  |ireserved  In  tanks  ;  and  most  sorts  of 
provisions,  excepting  lisli,  are  dear.    Crowds  of  vultures 
ami  biiizards  perforin  tho  utticu  of  scavengers,    (liiilluck 
lu  MmI,  Tiav.,  XXV.) 

The  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  L'Uoa,  wlileh  commands  the 
tow  II,  is  built  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name,  about 
4110  fathoms  from  the  shore.  It  is  a  strong  citadel,  and 
its  N.W.  angle  supports  a  lighthouse,  with  a  brilliant 
revolving  llgiil,  7!Mt.  above  tlie  sea.  The  harbour  of 
Vera  t'rnr.  is  a  mere  roadstead  between  the  town  and 
raslle.  and  Is  exceedingly  Insecure,  the  anchorage  being 
so  very  bad  that  no  vessel  is  considered  safe  unless  made 
f.ist  lo  brass  rings  llxed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  raslle 
wall ;  nor  an'  tlieie  always  a  siiillcleiit  iiroteeihui  during 
sIriMig  N. winds.  Hut  notwithstanding  lis  numerous  dis- 
ailvaiilages.  Vera  I'ms  maintains  itseouunereial  iinport- 
aiiee  ;  tiiough  lallerly  Tamplco,  In  a  healthier  situation, 
Willi  a  iH'lter  |H>rt.  has  U'eii  growing  into  conKetpieiiee. 
The  precious  metals,  ciM'hIneal,  sugar,  flour,  Indigo.  |iro- 
visioiis,  sarsaparllla,  leather,  vanilla,  Jalap,  soap.  higwoiHl, 
ami  pimento,  are  the  principal  articles  exported  i  and 
linen,  eoltoii.  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paJHT,  brandy, 

1 a,  quicksilver.  Iron,  steel,  wine,  wax.  >tc.  (  See  nnli, 

:II7.)  l>uriiig  the  period  that  llie  loreign  tri.de  of 
Mexico  was  carried  oil  exclilsi>ely  by  liie  yfn/n,  which 
sailed  periodically  from  t'ailis,  Vera  t'rut  was  relebrateii 
tor  Its  tair,  held  at  Ihe  ariival  of  Ihe  iliips.  It  was  then 
erondi'd  Mllh  dealers  from  Mexico,  ami  most  parts  of 
Spanish  America;  hnl  tlie  iilioilllnii  of  the  sv  iiii  of 
regular  fleets,  ill  |;7H.  pro\eil  fatal  to  this  fair  ii  11  ■■ 
III  Ihe  sllll  more  eileliraled  fair  of  I'orlobello.  \\  e  liav* 
already  noticed  (unfr.  p.  M17  )  Ihe  wretched  state  ofdls. 
repair  Into  which   the   great  road  from  Vera  Crui  tu 
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Mexico,  rormed  by  the  Spaniardii,  has  latterly  been 
allowed  to  Tall.  Thii  iullicts  a  great  injury  on  the  trade 
of  the  port. 

Vera  Crux  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  on  the  spot  where  Cortez  first  landed :  it  re- 
ceived the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from  Philip  III. 
in  1615.  The  castle  was  taken  by  a  French  squadron, 
after  a  vigorous  bomljardmcnt,  in  li09;  but  was  soon 
after  restored  to  the  Mexicans.  ( Humboldt ;  Want ; 
Poituett  ;  Mud.  J'rav.,  xxv. ;  Blunt' i  Coast  Pilot  j 
Comm.  Diet.) 

VKKCEI,LI  (an.  IVrcc/to),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian dnm.,  div.  Novara,  i-ap.  prov.  on  the  Sesia,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Turin  and  Milan,  39  m.  N.E. 
by  E.  Turin.  Pop.,  In  1S3H,  ln.a.M.  It  has  a  large  market- 
place, one  of  the  best  cathedr.ils  in  Piedmont,  several 
other  churches,  .ind  good  private  buildings,  a  large  and 
well  kept  hospital,  museum,  &c.,  with  (in  its  environs) 
some  line  promenades.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1704.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbisliop, 
and  has  some  silk  manufactures ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in 
rice,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  canal  connects 
Verrelli  with  Ivrea.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  a  town  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Itomans.  After  sulTuring  severely  from  the  northern 
invaders,  it  revived  under  the  Lombards,  and  took  the 
lead  of  Turin  till  the  latter  became  the  residence  of  the 
court.    (Diet.  a(og.,^c.) 

VEUDUN  (an.  Verodunum),  a  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Mcuse,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse,  where  it  begins  to 
be  navigable,  and  by  which  It  is  divided  into  5  separate 
parts,  30  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Bar-le-Uuc.  Pop.,  1836,  ex. 
cnmm.,  O.l.'il.  It  has  a  citadel ;  and  its  defences  were 
improved  by  Vauban.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  but 
■everal  of  its  streets  are  badly  paved  and  k..  ^p.  The 
bishop's  palace,  new  cavalry  barracks,  military  maga- 
xines,  and  theatre,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  It  has  6  churches,  including  the  cathedral ; 
a  Protestant  olinrcli,  a  synagogue,  a  communal  college, 
library  witli  14,000  vols.,  Ike.  A  planted  esplanade 
separates  the  town  from  Its  citadel.  Verdun  has  manu- 
factures of  line  striped  serges,  flannels,  cotton  yarn, 
liqueurs,  &c.,  and  several  large  tanneries.  It  was  a 
station  of  importance  under  tlie  Ilomans ;  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  under  the  Uermanic  emperors,  it  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  definitively 
annexed  to  France  in  I64H ;  and  is  best  known  in  modern 
times  from  its  liaving  been  sel<>cted  by  Napoleon  for  the 
residence  of  the  English  prisimers  detained  in  France 
after  the  rupture  of  IH()3.  ( Hugo,  art.  Meutc,  Sfc.) 

VEHMONT,  one  of  the  states  comprised  In  the  North 
American  republic,  in  the  N.E.  section  of  the  Union, 
making  part  of  what  is  called  New  England,  Ixaweeu 
lat.  420  4o«  and  4.10  n.  and  long.  71°  IS'  ami  72"  .W  W.  ; 
having  E.  New  Hampshire,  from  whii'h  it  is  separated 
in  its  whole  extent  by  the  Connecticut  Kiver  ;  .S.  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  W.  New  York,  Lake  (Jhamplain  forming 
half  the  boundary  on  this  side;  and  N.  Lower  Canada. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  1,1?  m.  Average  breadth  almut  (>0  m. 
Area.  <),3N0  III.  m.  Pop  ,  in  IK40,  2;(l,'J4>i.  The  surface 
is  generally  liilly:  it  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
range  uf  mountains,  some  summits  of  which  rise  to  up- 
wards of  4,(NiO  ft.  in  height.  About  the  centre  of  the 
state  they  divide  into  two  ridges,  the  principal  of  which 
passes  in  a  N.E.  direction  into  Lower  Canada.  These 
iiiils,  lieing  covered  with  fine  forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
•pruce,  Ac.,  arc  called  the  (ireen  Mountains,  and  their 
verdant  ap|<earance  has  given  its  name  to  i\w  state. 
The  rivers  arc  Inconsideralde  :  most  of  those  flowing  K. 
are  merely  small  trilnitaries  of  the  (!<nuiectlcut ;  those 
on  the  \V.  side  arc  larger  and  longer,  and  Mime  of  the 
principal  rise  on  tlm  E.  side  of  the  mountain-chain, 
which  they  break  through  to  fall  Into  Lake  Champlain. 
The  climate  varies  aiTurding  to  difrerenci'S  of  level  and 
other  circinnslnnces  i  hut  the  winters  are  colder  than 
might  have  Immmi  expected  either  from  lat.  or  elevation. 
The  lull  Is  moilerately  fertile,  the  lieit  arable  liuid  lieiiig 
t>etween  the  hills  and  Uike  Champlain  -,  hut  the  gi eater 

fiarl  of  the  surface  Is  more  suitable  lor  pasturage  than 
or  (lllage. 

Acconilng  to  the  offliial  returns,  fi'>2,2fl3  bushels 
of  wheat.  2.342,.'inn  do.  oali,  1,047  filN)  do.  maliie, 
and  447.3IN  rye  were  rea|ied  In  |X40,  in  atldltlou  to 
H,2O7.0<N)  do.  potatoes.  Ilarley,  buckwheat,  hops,  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown,  but  In  small  quantities.  Apples 
succeed  Itetler  than  In  Europe;  and,  in  |nIO.  the  value 
Of  the  iiriMlucn  of  fruit  of  varlout  kinds  was  estimated 
•t  l.lli'l.lHKI  dollars,  iH'ing  more  than  In  any  other 
state  of  the  I'nion,  New  York  exreiilcd.  In  the  sanui 
year  4,220,0<Nlllii.  maple  sugar,  and  4.2IMIIbs.  silk  co- 
coons were  galberett.  The  briMMling  ol  rifm'k  for  export 
to  llostun  and  the  adjacent  stales,  the  West  Indies,  Ac, 
is.  however,  the  chief  brani'h  ot  Induslrv  ;  and  there  are 

said  In  Ih>  alRiot  l.4lin.(Ki0  il p.  XVI.IKMI  head  of  callle, 

no.OOO  hiirsea,  111(1  in-arly  .'Kki.inmi  hogs  in  Vi'rinont.  Iron 
Is  veryahnndani,  and  nipperas  to  the  value  cf  Iroui  70.(HN| 
to  (IO,UUU  dulli.  Il  made  annually  from  native  pyrites. 
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Marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried,  rnd  lead  is  al<n 
among  the  mineral  products.  Linen  and  woollen  fabric, 
are  made  in  most  families,  and  about  3*  million  yards  nf 
cotton  cloth  and  112,000  lbs.  of  yarn  are  annuailv  fur 
nished  by  the  various  mills  and  factories.  Pearl-nslipj 
and  lumber  are  among  the  other  chief  exports  \  but  as  the 
foreign  tr.ide  of  tlie  state  is  principally  carried  on  throuBh 
the  adjacent  states,  no  proper  estimate  can  be  given  of 
its  ainc'int.  The  public  works  are  insignificant  com 
prising  only  three  snort  canals.  ' 

The  legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  house  of 
assembly ;  but.  In  1836,  two  separate  houses  (a  senate  of 
30  members,  and  house  of  representatives  composed  ol'  1 
member  from  each  town)  were  established;  wliicli,  to- 
gether  with  its  governor,  lieuteii<int-governor,  iind  exc! 
cutive  council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
right  of  suffVage  is  vested  in  every  m.ile  iiihab.  twciitv- 
one  years  of  age  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  the  year 
previously  to  the  election.  The  judicial  power  is  Jn  ^ 
supreme  court  of  5  judges,  and  co.  courts,  each  composed 
of  1  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  2  assistant  juilKes 
The  supreme  court  sits  once,  and  the  co.  courts  twice  iri 
each  CO.  Judges  arc  chosen  iinnually  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  a  court  of  censors  by  n  popular  vote  once  in 
seven  years.     Vermont  is  divided  into  14  cos.     Moiit. 

fieller,  having,  in  1840,  a  pop.  of  3,725,  is  the  cap. ;  Umi 
Ington,  where  the  university  of  Vermont  is  situated 
though  more  populous,  has  only  about  4,.'i00  inhalis' 
Schools  arewidcly  difl\ised  in  this  state,  and  MlddlcburL' 
College  and  Norwich  University  are  flourishing  instilu- 
tions.  Public  revenue,  in  1840,  '.10,724  dolls.;  expendi- 
ture,  90,000  do.  Vermont  has  no  pulillc  debt.  This  slate 
was  first  explored  by  the  French  Canailians  ;  but  tlic 
earliest  settlement  was  made  by  the  English  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1724.  Subsequently,  New  Hampshire  ami 
New  York  disputed  the  claim  to  this  territory ;  but  it 
was  Anally  ceded  by  the  Biltlsh  parliament  to  the  latter. 
Hut,  dissatlsfled  with  this  connection,  it  declared  itself 
independent  in  1777.  (Darby's  View  t\f  the  U.  S.;  Amer, 
yl/mnnnc*-,  1841-42;  Ainer.  KticycSte.) 

VKllONA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Austrian  It.ily,  "an. 
deleg.  of  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  at  the  point  where 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Alps  sink  into  thi  gre.it  plain 


of  Lombardy,  64  m.  W.  Venice;  lat.  4,1° 2(;' <■"  N.,  \m\a 
0'  .54"  E.     Pop..  In  1837,  4«,486.    (Berghaus.)    It  is 
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divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Adige,  which 
sweeps  through  it  in  a  bold  rurve,  and  forms  a  peninsula, 
within  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern,  city  is  enclosed.  The  river,  whieh  is 
wide  and  rapid,  Is  here  crossed  by  four  nuble  stone 
briiigei. 

Verona  i>  an  extremely  well  situated,  well  built,  and 
most  interesting  city.  "  You  enter  It,"  says  Mr.  Hose, 
"  by  a  magniflcent  approach,  and  a  street  prolinl)!}-  the 
widest  In  Europe.  This  street  Is  indeed  short,  ,in(i 
single  in  its  breadth,  but  the  city  In  general  ple.ises  hy  its 
picturesque  appearance,  to  which  nn  aliundanee  of 
marble  quarries  has  not  a  little  contributed,  iliirty-ftvc 
varieties  of  this  bpeciei  of  stone  being  found  in  its  iieiKh- 
iKiurhood."  (Leileri,  I.  41.)  The  houses  frequently 
present,  in  their  form  and  ornaments,  fine  priiportluns, 
and  beanliful  workmanship.  The  old  walls  and  towers 
still  remain,  and  the  city  has  five  gates,  two  of  whieh  are 
fine  structures  by  Sanmichele.  Its  former  miliary 
defences  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Inhahs.  In  1797  ;  but  extensive  fortifications  are 
again  in  the  course  of  iH'Ing  constructed. 

Hut  the  great  glory  of  Verona  U  Its  nmpliitiioatre, 
one  of  the  noblest  existing  mcmuinents  of  the  nniieiu 
Komans.  Excepting  the  Colosseum  at  ll(une,  it  is  llie 
largest  extant  edifire  of  its  class.  Like  all  othir  Ktnir. 
lures  of  the  same  kind,  it  Is  elliptical,  the  extreme  lenuth 
of  its  transverse  ami  ccmjiigale  dhuneti'rs  to  the  uiit.ide 
of  the  r>uler  walls  being  respectively  nlmnt  .Mii  and 
410  11.;  while  those  of  tlie  arena  are  249  and  ItHii. 
( iruiirft,  I.  226. )  Its  outer  wall  or  eiuctnre.  wliii  h  liail 
72arches  In  every  story,  hak  been  mostly  ih'slnijed,  »itli 
the  exceiition  of  one  fragment  conlilning  three  HtoriiMd 
four  arches  iwh,  rising  to  the  heiglit  of  alioiit  liH.  \\. 
Over  this,  hoKevcr,  there  was  a  fourth  story,  so  that  llie 
entire  height  of  the  building,  when  jierfi-ct.  must  have 
exceeded  1211  ft.  Internally  it  has  sufli'red  c<iinp.nHtively 
llttli' ;  and  Its  cnneeiitric  rows  of  benches  or  se.it),  el 
whii'h  43  still  remain,  exclusive  of  2  sunk  below  i;nMind, 
with  Its  corridors,  stairs,  Ac,  are  womleriully  uill  ore- 
served.  I'.ach  row  of  seats  is  l(  1i.  in  helglit,  ami  at 
much  In  breadth  ;  ami  allowing  !{  ft.  of  space  to  enrh 
indivlilual,  the  Marquis  Mafli'l  supposes  th.it  the  amphl- 
llieatre  iiilghl  have  accomnio'luleil  22,IMNI  *|ie('tHlor<  I 
The  Irlerliir  of  the  ani|dilthealre  having  Imtm  in  parts  a 

r:oiHl  deal  dlla|>idaleil,  It  was  reimlred  at  different  periods 
II  the  liilb  ceiiliiry,  when  the  liriiken  and  nanliiig  'n\\ 
were  replaced  by  others.  Hut  these  reiiair>,  tliouiih.  mi 
llie  whole,  hltilily  credilahle  lo  llii'  Veronese,  ilo  nil 
appear  to  have  Vieeti  well  exei  uted.  The  aiicieiil  lieiiehev 
were  fiirmed  of  vast  liloeks  of  marble,  adnilralily  ml  and 
jointed  ;  whcruoi  the  iiiuUcrii  benches  cuiiilst,  mcuriliiiii 
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to  Maffei,  of  a  »o(l  flaky  rtone,  which  has.  In  jiarts,    conspicuous  ediacei  in  the  city.    Verona  is  Hie  seat  of 

the  high  court  of  justice  and  of  the  superior  military 
authorities  for  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  of 
a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  fcr  its  defeg.     It  is  a 


yielded  to  the  weather  •^  and  the  same  distinguished 
authority  adds,  that  but  little  care  has  been  taken  in  lay- 
ing the  stones,  and  that  in  parts  the  elliptical  curvature 
lias  not  even  been  observed.  These  defects,  however, 
are  not  visible  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  building, 
which  astonishes  alike  by  its  mass,  its  antiquity,  and  its 
preservation. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  inscriptions,  and  of  all  reference 
to  its  origin  in  the  classical  writers,  we  are  without  any 
authentic  Information  either  as  to  the  founders  or  the 
tera  of  this  great  work.  Most  probably,  however,  it  was 
built  somewhere  between  the  reigns  of  Titus  and 
Trajan,  or  In  the  early  part  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  sometimes  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
shows  and  sports,  and  sometimes  as  an  arena  for  judicial 
combats.  In  more  modern  tin.es,  a  hull  light  was  ex- 
hibited here  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  then 
at  Verona  ;  and  at  n  still  later  period,  the  Pope,  in  passing 
through  the  city,  gave  his  benediction  to  a  vast  multitude 
collected  in  the  amphitiieatre.  The  French,  when 
masters  of  Verona,  had  the  bad  taste  to  erect  in  the 
arena  a  wooden  theatre,  in  which  plays,  farces,  equestrian 
feats.  Sec,  were  performed  for  the  aniusemeiit  of  tlie 
troops.  This  barbarous  novelty  is  still  kept  up.  (Full 
particulars  respecting  the  amphitheatre  arc  given  in  the 
rcrona  Illuilrata  of  the  learned  Marquis  MalTei.  That 
part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  amphitheatres  having 
been  printed  separately,  was  translated  Into  English,  and 
published  iu  8vo.,  London,  1730.) 

lUit  the  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  monument  of 
antiquity  that  distinguishes  Verona.  In  the  middle 
of  a  street  called  the  Curso  Is  an  ancient  double  gate- 
way, which,  on  tlio  strength  of  an  Inscription  import- 
ing 'that  the  adjacent  walls  were  built  by  Gallienus, 
has  been  named  after  that  emperor  •,  but  though 
loaded  with  supernumerary  ornaments,  the  Veronese 
aiiti(|uarios  aflirm  that  its  style  Is  too  good  for  his  age. 
Eacli  gateway  is  ornamented  with  Coiinthian  pilasters 
supporting  a  light  pediment ;  and  above  are  two  stories 
with  six  small  arched  windows  In  each.  The  whole  is 
of  niarhle.  The  remains  of  another  gateway,  of  a  similar 
hui  chaster  form,  probably  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
forum,  are  to  be  seen  in  another  street,  and  near  the  old 
tiotliic  castle.  Is  the  arch  of  the  («avil,  perhaps  part  of 
a  sepulchral  edifice,  but,  at  any  rate,  of  very  remote  an- 
tiiiulty.  Two  arches  in  the  purest  style  of  Uoinan  archi- 
tecture make  a  part  of  one  of  the  bridges  ;  and  tlie 
remains  of  auotlier  bridge,  and  the  traces  of  a  very  large 
ancient  theatre  and  naumachia,  are  still  extant.  Addison 
and  Evelyn  speak  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Flamlnlus,  as 
one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity  in  ICurope,  and  of 
an  arch  commemorating  the  victory  of  Marius,  with 
various  temples  and  aqueducts  ;  but  as  lew  or  no  re- 
mains of  these  exist  at  uresent.  It  would  seem  that  the 
iintiipilties  of  Verona  had  suffered  greatly  since  the 
liegiiining  of  last  century. 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise  Interesting  s))e- 
clniens  of  middle-ago  architecture.     The  cathedral,  an 
edilice  of  the  12th  century,  has  nothing  particularly  re- 
inaikalilc  except  the  Assumption    by   Titian,  and  the 
tmnli  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who,  when  driven  from  Home 
in  11  *•'■>,  found  a  secure  asylum  in  this  city.     In  respect 
of  areliiti'ctural  merit  the  cathmlral  Is  very  Inferior  to 
the  ehuich  of  St.  Anastasia,  built  by  the  Dominicans  at 
the  lieginiiing  of  the  i:ilh  century.     Mr.  Woods  says  that 
il  the  Irout  were  finished  this  edifice  would  iiioliahly  be 
the  most  perfwt  spwimen  of  tlie  style  of  architecture  to 
uidrh  it  belongs.     The  church   of  St.  Zeno,  a  curious 
ntnicture,  with  a  remarkable  crypt,  is  said  to  have  been 
I'ipunded  by  IVpiu,  but  it  was  not  conipleteil  till  1178,    Its 
friint  is  covered  with   bns  reliefs  in  stone,  its  doors  with 
iiuliitiiie  III  bronie  of  a  very  early  date  ;  and  near  it  are 
llie  remains  of  a  palace  In  which  the  tierman  enpeiors 
on a>loiially  resided  diiriiig  the  l«h  and  13lh  centuries. 
Several  other  churrhes  are  worthy  of  notice  :  in  tliat  of 
Siiitilorgio  Is  a  fine  picture  of  Paul  Veronese.     The 
liimlu  of  thi*    Heala  faiuliy  (Scalincri),  once    lords  of 
Viruoft,  stand  in  an  tiu-losure  In  one  of  the  thorough- 
(«ri».     According  to  Forsyth,  they  are  "  inoilels  of  the 
most  elegant  tiothle,  llghi,  open,  splry,  full  of  statues 
raited  ill  tlieir  fretted  inches;  yet  •lender  as  they  seem, 
these  tombs  have  stood  entire  for  .MHI  years  in  a  pulilic 
street  till'  Ireqiient  theatre  of  sedition."      The   Polite  del 
Cailei  Veichio,  built  in  l.'I.M,  Is  remarkable  lor  an  arch 
Kil  lilt  III  span,  forming  part  of  a  circle    (  H'ovili.)    The 
luwii.hall  Is  ornamented  exiernally  with  busts  of  the 
ra.i,t  lelehraled  natlvet  of  Verona,  and  has  within   It 
mine  line  paintings,  'I'lie  exehaiige  i  the  Museo  l.iipiila- 
riii,  mill  /■Ai/o/i,  both  having  extensive  colhHilons  ol  an- 
iieiit  nioniiinents  i  the  onerahouse,  the  fine  liiiiii'  por- 
tlrn  111  which  forms,  with  llie  arciiles  (if  the  inuscum, 
lliiee  sides  of  a  handsome  square  j  the  episcopal  anil  new 
vire-regal  palaces  j  the  I'lilmto  llifiliiaiuii.  an  edifice  hy 
,'>niiinu  hole  :  the  faiiiissn  iialace  and  several  other  noble 
rrsidem  IS ;  the  Ivceiim,  philliirinonic  «c  iileniy  founded 
hy  the  M.iniiils  Maflbl,  and  arsenal,  ate  Mhong  the  most 
V.il.    11. 


Dishops  see,  and  has  several  gymnasia,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  numerous  royal  and  other  schools,  learned 
societies,  public  and  private  libraries,  galleries,  &c.  En- 
glish ti  avellers  are  shown  what  Is  called  "  Juliet's  tomb  " 
which  is  merely  an  old  sarcophagus  without  a  cover 
lying  in  a  garden  where  it  has  been  made  use  of  as  a 
cistern. 

Verona,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  distinguished  as 
the  most  industrious  of  Italian  towns.  '•  It  has  GO  silk 
twist  factories,  9  establishments  for  weaving  silks,  large 
leather,  earthenware,  and  soap  factories,  and  numerous 
factories  for  the  weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  product  of  these,  and  in  raw 
silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and  other  agricultural  produce." 
(■illH.  Lander,  SjC.)  It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  two 
considerable  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  15  days. 

We  have  no  certain  details  as  to  the  origin  of  Verona. 
Under  the  Uomans,  however,  she  became  a  flourishing 
city  ;  and  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo  was  superior  to  lirixia, 
Mantua,  Kegium,  C'omum,  &c.  She  was  the  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  time  of  Odoacer  to  that  of 
Bercngarius;  and  from  the  12th  to  the  l.'ith  century  she 
was  the  can.  of  a  considerable  territory,  governed  succes- 
sively by  the  Scaligers,  Viscontl,  &c.  Under  the  former, 
in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries  occurred  the  feuds  be. 
tween  the  CappellettI  and  Montecchi,  immortalized  by 
.Shakspearc.  In  140.^  Verona  submitted  to  Venice,  of 
whose  dominions  It  continued  to  form  an  Important  por- 
tion till  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  rcpublio  hi  1797. 
In  11422  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congress. 

Perhaps  no  city  of  Italy  has  given  birth  to  a  greater 
number  of  distinguished  men  than  Vorona.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Catullus,— 

''  Tauiuin  magna  suo  delwt  Ver  ma  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  suo  Mantua  VIrgiOo." 

Martial,  lib.  xiv.  epig.  195. 

Macer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  ."iic,  who  shed 
in  antiquity  an  imiierishable  lustre  over  the  place  of 
their  birth.  At  a  later  period  Guarini,  Calderini,  Pan- 
vlnius,  and  Fracastorius  contributed  to  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature and  of  the  ancient  fame  of  their  native  city  ;  wiiich 
ill  more  modern  times  has  been  still  farther  extended  by 
the  labours  of  the  famous  painter  Paolo  Cauliarl,  sur- 
named  Veronese,  horn  here  iu  iri30 ;  Hianchiiil,  distin- 
guished alike  as  a  mathematician,  a  historian,  and  a 
critic  ;  MaiTei,  whose  rcrona/Z/us^rafo,  already  referred 
to  (1731-1732,  in  folio,  and  4  vols,  small  4(a.),  Is  a  work 
of  the  greatest  research  and  value ;  the  poet  Plndemonte. 
&c. 

Vltruvius,  In  antiquity,  and  the  fomous  Julius  Ciesar 
Scaliger,  have  also  been  included,  though  on  no  good 
grounds,  among  the  illustrious  natives  of  Verona.  The 
latter,  indeed,  represented  himself  as  the  eldest  son  of 
one  of  the  Scaligers,  lords  of  Veroi)^,  and  as  entitled  to 
that  seigniory  1  But  MalTel  and  Tirabnschi  have  shown 
that  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  this  statement ;  that  it  is  a  pure  fabrication  ;  that 
.Scaliger  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a  ininiature-pnjnter  of 
the  name  of  Uordoni ;  and  was  most  probably  liorn  at 
Padua.  ( li-runa  Illuilrata,  p.  300 ;  Tirabotchi,  vli. 
I4H1.) 

VEIiSAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  formerly  the  chief 
residence  of  the  French  court,  din.  Selne-et.Oise,  of 
which  it  is  the  can.,  in  an  undulating  plain,  9  in.  S.W. 
Paris.  Pop.  in  l*<:ili,  ex,  comm.,  28,7711  It  1*  one  of  the 
liandsomeat  towns  in  the  kingdom;  it  consists  piiiicU 
pally  of  3  wiiln  streets,  lined  with  trees,  diverging  from 
the  Place  it'  Amies,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  palace: 
the  central  and  widest  of  tliese  streets  is  called  the  avenue 
lie  Paris;  and  those  on  the  N.  and  S.,  tlic  avenues  of 
SI.  Cloud  and  Sceaux.  The  other  streets,  though  of  less 
width,  are  equally  regular,  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  lined  with  hondsome  residences.  Tlio 
cathedral  of  St.  I.iiuls,  founded  by  I.oiils  XV.  in  174.1, 
that  of  Ni'tre  Dame,  built  alter  the  design  of  Mansard, 
ill  the  previous  reign  ;  the  church  of  St,  Symphorlen, 
the  town  hall,  prclectiire,  theatre,  royal  college,  pub- 
lic library  with  48,li00\ols.,  civil  and  niilitarv  hospital, 
barracks,  rfe;>u/  of  naval  and  colonial  archives,  ami 
hall  of  the  jtu  tie  iiaiinie,  in  wlileli  the  deniitles  of  the 
national  assembly  inaile  their  famous  ileclaration  (sea 
beliiw).  are  among  the  \<rlncipal  public  buildings.  In 
inie  of  the  o\ien  spaces  Is  a  marlile  statue  of  (ieneral 
lloclie,  a  native  of  Versailles,  The  town  is  ornamented 
by  iiiaiiy  liandsome  fountains,  Ac  ;  hut  it  wears  a  dull 
and  deserted  iiiipearaiicc,  being  no  longer  resorted  to  by 
the  A<-<ir4  moniie. 

Versailli'S  Is  whollv  liijeliled  for  Us  celebrity,  and.  III* 
deed,  lor  Its  existence,  lo  the  royal  palace  in  ill  linrao- 
iliate  vliliilty,  Louis  XIII,  had  a  hunting-sent  here  i 
liiit  the  piesent  edillce,  which  is  of  |iroilighiiis  sine  iinu 
uiagniUceuce,  was  erected  liy  LoulsXt  V.,  who  expended 
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immense  >ums  on  its  construction  and  embellisliment. 
On  the  E.  side,  wliere  it  faces  tiie  place  d'armes,  it  con- 
lists  of  only  an  irregular  succession  of  buildings,  in- 
closing a  few  small  courts.  Jlut  on  the  opposite  side, 
facing  the  gardens,  it  presents  a  noble  facade,  645  yards 
in  length,  3  stories  in  elevation,  ornamented  with  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  with  80  statues  16  ft  in  height,  allegorically 
representing  the  months,  seasons,  arts  and  sciences,  &c., 
and  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  Its  galleries  and  saloons, 
enrichfd  with  every  variety  of  coloured  marbles,  and 
splendidly  gilt,  are  alike  vast  and  magniticent.  The 
Salon  d'Hercule,  and  tlie  Salles  dcs  Marcchaux,  de 
Venus,  Diane,  Mercure,  Mars,  ApoUon,  I'Ahondance, 
dc  la  Guerre,  &c.,  so  named  from  the  paintings  on  their 
ceilings,  walls,  or  other  appropriate  devices,  are  all 
noble  apartments.  The  Crande  Galerio  is  228  ft.  in 
length,  by  .32  ft.  in  breadth,  and  42  ft.  in  height :  the 
ceiling,  painted  by  Le  Bruii,  represents  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  in  the  early  |jart  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  one  of  its  extremities  is  the  Salon  du  la 
Palx,  corresponding  witli  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre.  Ilesides 
its  innumerable  apartments,  the  palace  has  an  elegant 
chapel,  in  wliich  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was 
united  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the  IGth  of  Mav,  1770,  an  opera- 
house,  or  theatre,  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  spec- 
tators, a  magnlAcent  staircase,  &c. 

Tlio  palace  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  court  since 
178<),  and  was  getting  into  a  state  of  disrepair,  when 
it  was  entirely  renovated  and  transformed  by  his  present 
majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  into  what  may  be  oiled  a 
national  museum,  intended  to  illustrate  the  history,  and 
to  exhibit  the  progress  of  arts,  arms,  and  civilisation 
in  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  many  small 
apartments,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lodging  of  the 
various  functionaries  attached  to  the  court,  have  been 
converted  into  noble  saloons.  Of  these,  the  Salle  des 
Marcchaux,  noticed  above,  containing  portraitsof  all  the 
Marshals  of  France,  the  Galerie  des  BataiUes,  the  Salle 
de  1830,  the  Galerie  de  Sculpture,  &c.,  are  amongst 
the  most  striking.  The  palace  is,  in  fact,  filled  with 
an  immense  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  exhi- 
biting all  the  principal  personages  and  events  in  the 
history  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  down 
to  that  of  Louis  Philippe.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
st.'itues  and  pictures  must  he  very  inferior ;  but  these 
will  be  gradu.illy  replaced  by  others,  inii  the  collection 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  library  is  intended  to 
comprise  copies  of  all  works  having  reference  to  the 
liistory  and  state  of  Fraice.  The  lltting  up  of  the  apart- 
ments is,  also,  superb  ;  and  the  whole  reflects  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  tiiste  and  liberality  of  the  king. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  palace  on  the  W.,  is  the 
park,  comprising  the  gardens,  numerous  reser- 
>nirs.  Ibuntains,  and  public  walks  ;  tne  orangery;  Bains 
d'Apollon,  and  Bassin  de  Neptune,  both  having  sculp- 
tured groups  of  much  merit,  &c.  In  this  park  are  also 
the  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  two  roval  palaces  on  a 
minor  scale,  and  the  grand  \.ater-works,  of  unrivalled 
magnitude,  which,  however,  play  only  on  great  occa- 
sions. They  are  supplied  from  the  Seine,  by  the  aque- 
duct of  Marly.  The  great  park  comprises  a  large  tract 
of  country,  including  .several  villages,  i  Hugo,  art.  Fer- 
saillfa  !   iiuiric  itu  Voyagi'iir  en  Fratice,  Sfc.) 

\'ersaillc8  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  and 
wax  llghtx,  but  only  <m  a  liiniird  scale  :  it  had  formerly 
ail  extensive  factory  of  tlre-arniK.  but  this  appears  to  be 
given  up.  It  is  the  sec  of  a  l>ishop,  and  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of 
societies  of  literature  and  agriculture.  Kc.  Philip  V.  of 
.Spain,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII..  Charles 
X..  and  several  other  eminent  personages,  were  born 
at  Versailles.  It  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  uf  the  Hevolutlon.  The  Mates  (General  nu>t 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  on  the  .'ith  of  .May,  178!*. 
And  here,  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  <ifri/^/<i<,  having  been 
joined  by  tin-  whole  body  of  Inferior  clergy,  and  some  of 
the  nobh's,  constituted  themselves  the  National  As- 
temblv,  and  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people.  On 
the  20th  of  the  same  iniinth  the  deputies,  linding  the 
doors  of  the  hall  in  whicli  they  had  iM-en  accustomed  to 
meet  shut  against  them,  retired  to  the  'I'ennls  Court, 
and  look  tlie  famous  c,  tli,  by  which  they  bouiul  them- 
selves lo  continue  Ihclr  sittings  till  the  constitution 
uf  the  kingiloin  had  Ih'cu  fixed  on  a  solid  basis!  The 
revolution,  thus  fairly  begun,  set  in  with  a  violence 
which  all  the  talent  and  liruiuess  of  purpose  of  Nainileoii 
would,  perhaps,  have  lim'ii  unable  to  control,  and  which 
the  vacill.Uiou  of  the  goiHl-naturrd  imlxHile  king  served 
only  lo  aggravati'.  And  so  inpid  was  the  progress  of 
eveiiti,  lliat  on  tlw  Mh  and  )ith  iit  (Ktolier  the  palace  of 
Versailles  was  forced  by  a  mob,  <'oni,liiting  of  the  lowest 
•cuiii  of  I'arls  ;  who,  in  tin  end,  !.nn'i'eiled  In  forcing  oil' 
the  king  and  his  family  to  (he  capital,  to  encounter,  at 
the  hands  of  the  vilest  rntllana.  impritoninent,  every 
species  of  indiRully,  and  an  igiioioniious  death  I 

VKKVII'.K.S,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  cap. 
arrond.,un  the  Vcsdro,  by  which  it  Is  InterstHted,  and 


VESUVIUS  (MOUNT), 
which  ii  here  crested  by  two  stone  bridges,  14  m    p 
Liege.     Pop.,  in   1836,   19,079.     It  is  divided   into"  the 
upper  and  lower  town ;  some  of  its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  built,  but  many  others  are  quite  the  contrary.    When 
erected  into  a  town  in  lG.')l,itwas  surrounded  with  walls 
but  these  were  afterwards  demolished  by  the  French' 
A  new  church,  the  town-hall,  and  a  little  theatre  with  a 
front  of  tlie  Ionic  order,  are  handsome  buildings.     It  has 
a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  hospital 
and  several  asylums,  nea.'ly  thirty  public  schools,  a  plii.' 
lanthropic  society,  bath  establishment,  &c.    Ttie  Vusdrc 
is  divided  into  numerous  canals,  for  the  use  of  the  various 
manufactories,  wliich  have  increased  rapidly  since  the 
peace.    These  comprise  above  SO  woollen  cloth  factories 
and  more  than  30  dyeing-houses,  with  fulling  and  other 
mills,  soap. works,  breweries,  iron  and  lead  foundries  &c    - 
It  has  two  markets  weekly,  and  four  annual  fairs.    Great 
quantities  of  fullers'  eartli  are  dug  up  in  the  vicinity 
(,  I'niiriermoi'lin,  Did.  de  l.iegc  ;  t/c.) 

VESOUL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilautc-Sa6ne,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap. ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Durgeon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Motte  de  Vesoul,  a  height  covered  with  vine. 
yards  find  meadows,  S6m.  E.N.E.  Dijon.  Pop.,  in  ituo" 
ex.  com.,  ,5,792.  It  Is  well  built  and  clean;  most  of  its 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  it  has  several  good  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  cavalry  barracks,  civil  and  milil 
tary,  hospital,  theatre,  prefecture,  par.  church,  public 
baths,  court-house,  town-hall,  &c.  It  has,  also,  a  iiubllc 
library,  said  to  comprise  21,000  vols.,  a  museum,  and  a 
departmental  nursery-ground  ;  with  manufactures  of  ca- 
lico and  gold  lace,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  salt' 
nails,  and  hardware.  Near  it  are  mineral  waters,  but 
they  are  turned  to  little  account.  (Hugo,  art.  Haute- 
Saom',  &c.) 

VKSCVIUS  (MOUNT),  a  celebrated  mountjiin  of 
S.  Italy,  Mlncei  ignis  imitator,  being  the  only  active 
volcano,  of  any  consequence,  at  present  existing  on  the 
European  continent ;  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  10  m.  E.  by  S.  from  the  city,  the  crater  beiiiE  in 
lat.  40°  48'  N.,  long.  14°  27'  E.  Vesuvius  does  not  be. 
long  to  tlie  Apennine  system,  but  rises,  altogether  un- 
connected with  any  of  its  ramifications,  out  of  the  great 
plain  of  (Campania.  Including  M.  Somma  on  its  inland 
side,  it  consists  of  a  circular  mass,  the  extreme  height  of 
which,  about  3,890  ft.,  is  to  its  diameter,  8  m.,  no,irly 
as  I  to  II;  it  is  somewhat  less  elevated  tian  Mniint 
HecIa,  and  only  two  fifths  the  height,  with  coiisU 
derably  less  than  one  third  the  circuit  of  Etna.  Mr. 
Maclaren,  by  whom  it  has  been  carefully  examined  .iml 
elaborately  described,  gives  the  following  account  of  its 
external  appearance :  —  "  'i'o  gain  a  distinct  conception 
of  tlie  aspect  of  the  hill,  siiape  out  for  yourself,  by  a 
mental  elTurt,  the  following  objects.  Virtl,  a  sloping 
plain,  3  m.  long,  and  3  m.  broad,  stretching  up,  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  more  tiiaii  2,(K)o 
ft.,  very  rugged  in  the  surface,  and  covered  every  where 
with  black  burnt  stones,  like  the  scoriae  of  an  iron  fur- 
nace  ;  second,  at  the  head  ov'  this  plain,  and  towering 
over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt  stones,  with  sidis 
remarkably  straight  and  uniform,  shooting  up  in  the 
blue  sky  lo  a  further  elevation  of  L.'iiK)  ft. ;  third,  beliiiiil 
this  cone  a  loftv  circular  precipice  (the  front  of  Monte 
Somma),  l,4IKI  f't.  high,  and  3  m.  long,  standing  like  a 
vast  wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance  ;  Jhurlli,  nt 
the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  between  the  burnt  gnmnd 
and  the  sea,  a  iH'lt  of  land,  '2  m.  broad,  lai>l  out  in  t  iui'. 
yards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two  furlongs  hy  ter- 
races of  the  same  black  calcined  matter,  projecting  like 
oflVihoots  from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  tlicn  un- 
veiling old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath  them.  Very 
litth'  lava  is  vi.sible  ;  but  the  course  of  the  dill'cri'nt  cur- 
rents Is  traced  by  the  lung  terraces  of  scuric  wliicli  covit 
and  Hank  tlieni. 

"  Tho  top  of  the  cone,  which  Is  about  2,000  ft,  in  (li,i. 
meter,  presented  the  aspect  of  an  uneven  plane  In  llic 
end  of  1838  ;  but  when  visited  about  live  weeks  atlir  tlic 
eruption  (of  |m.1!I)  it  had  n  regularly  forincil  crater, 
shaped  exactly  like  a  tea-cup.  I  estimated  Us  uiilih  at 
l,,V!0  ft.,  and  Its  depth  at  .MIO.  The  rini  or  crest  of  limsn 
and  solid  matter  which  surrounded  it,  was  of  very  un* 
equal  breadth.  KNI  or  ddo  It.  on  the  W.  side,  and  apjia- 
rently  not  .Ml  at  some  other  parts  of  (he  clrcuinfcri  lup. 
.Snow  having  fallen  some  days  before,  clouds  <ii  stciim 
rose  from  the  cavlly,  which,  howi'ver,  were  ncitliir  so 
dense  nor  so  constant  as  to  prevent  us  from  ecrasiiuially 
seeing  the  bottom  of  the  crater  very  distinctly.  It  »a« 
nearly  level,  without  crevices  or  openings,  ami  rcivind 
with  loose  blocks  of  lava  of  no  great  size."  (.Vii/>'<  in 
France  and  llali/,  IH4,  13.").) 

Geologically  considered,  Vesuvius  is  but  the  rcpro- 
seiitativi'  of  a  niorti  ancient  and  much  larger  volrain),  oi 
wiili'h  Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant,  and  In  the  cinlrc  i>r 
v^'hich  the  moilern  vent  lias  Ihm'ii  upheaved.  .Muntr 
Somma,  on  llie  N  F.  tide  of  Vesuvius,  is  a  riilui'  v%. 
tending  3  m.  lii  length,  rormlng  about  one  third  part  ><l  a 

circle,  and  rattier  lets  lolty  than  the  present  cm I  \ >. 

suviiis.     'I'lie  avcr.'igu    distance    of   the  esiarpncnt  »f 
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VESUVIUS  (MOUNT).  VIATKA. 

Snmnia  from  the  centre  of  the  cone  is  about  1  m. ;  the    crust  iinon  which  wb  i>n>ui  i.n_<..w 

S  of  the  ridge  dips  outwards  at  an  angle  of  2G0,  ^^hiie  j  down  irsome  place?;  a^'SLfSffuSion  o"fTs  hXw 

the  front,  towards  yesuvms   is    nearly  verical.  rising     state.    After  a 'few  st4ns  mor^we  c«S,„  ?n  .h»'<.H°"Tr 


rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  The  Atrio  dei  Cavalli  forms 
a  segment  of  a  circular  ring,  about  ^  m.  in  breadth,  at 
tlie  base  of  the  cone,  dividing  it  from  8omma,and  having 
a  continuation,  in  the  sliape  of  a  depression,  on  the  other 
sides,  where  a  slight  projection,  called  the  Pcdimenta,  Is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
escarpement,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  formed  a 
ring  •)  m.  in  circ.  (Mactaren,  p.  140.);  being  of  greater 
e\tcnt  than  any  crater  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
llcncc,  Mr.  Lycll  considers  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
volcano  was  higher  than  Vesuvius,  and  that  the  first 
recorded  explosion  of  the  latter  blew  up  a  great  part  of 
Ihe  cone  itself,  "  so  that  the  wall  of  Somma,  and  the 
riJge  or  terrace  of  the  Pedamentina  were  never  the 
in;ugin  of  a  crater  of  eruption,  but  are  the  relics  of  a 
ruiiu'd  and  truncated  cone."  This  species  of  phono, 
nicnun  has  not  been  without  an  example  in  modern 
times.  During  the  eruption  of  Oct.,  1822,  more  than 
800  ft.  of  the  cone  were  carried  away  by  explosions,  re. 
ducliig  the  height  of  the  mountain  from  about  4,i;00  to 
■)4lflft.  (Furbes's  Account  qf  Mount  Vesuvius  J  LycU's 
Geology,  ii.  HO.  88.,  4c.) 

According  to    Maclaren,   the    rocks  of   Somma  and 
Vesuvius   are   mineralogically  distinct.*     Somma,  like 
Vesuvius,   is    composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary  and 
stony    matter   intermixed  ;    but   the  stony    matter  of 
Vesuvius  consists  of  lava,  more  or  less  cellular,  scori- 
aceous  on  the  surface,  and  forming  long  narrow  bands 
on  the  surface  of  the  iiill.     That  of  Somma  is  a  lenclte 
porphyry,  containing  shells,  and   continuous  with  the 
bells  under  the  tufa  which  forms  tlic  soli  of  the  plain  of 
Naples.     Mr.  Lyell  says,  "  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  In  an  area  of  3  sq.  m.  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater 
number  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  tlian  in  any 
other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.      Hauy  only  enumerated  380  species   of  simple 
minerals  as  known  to  him  ;  and  no  less  than  82  had  been 
found  on  Vesuvius  before  the  end  of  the  year   1828." 
Many  of  these  are  peculiar  to  that  locality,  (if.  92.)     The 
flora  of  Vesuvius  is  also  peculiar  in   Italy,  embracing 
several  Euphorbincea;  and  other  plants  not  found  else, 
where   in    that    peninsula.     The   greater    part  of  the 
ninnntaln  has,  indted,  a  bare  and  rugged  aspect;  but 
around   its   base,  as  previously  stated,  is  an  extremely 
fertile  and  picturesque  region,  teeming  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country-houses.     The  land  here  is 
dlvuled  into  small  farms  of  5  or  G  acres,  supporting  each 
a  u  hole  family,  and  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
."iiCOlt  persons  to  a  sq.  league.    The  land  is  cultivated, 
like  a  garden,  with  the  spade;  and  yields  three  crops  a 
ynar,  without  fallows  or  manure.     The  proprie  rr  of  the 
loll  usually  receives  two  thirds  of  the  gross  produce  in 
kind  lor  his  rent.    Tlie  leases  are  long,  and  the  inter- 
course  between  farmer  and  tenant  is  generally  mild  and 
liberal.    It  is  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius  that  the  I.acrynia 
Chritli  is  grown.     This,  which  is  a  red  luscious  wine,  is 
better  known  by  name  than  in  reality,  very  little  of  it 
being  produOed,  and  that  little  being  principally  reserved 
for  the  royal  cellars.    The  vino  Greco  and  the  muscadine 
wines  of  Vesuvius,  are  also  deservedly  celebrated.    (Si- 
muml's  Italy,  pp.  421, 422. ;  Henderson  on  lline,  p.  240.) 
Vesuvius,  being  so  near  Naples,  is  usually  visited  by 
strangers  resorting  to  that  city.     M.  SImond  gives  the 
folliiwing  notice  uf^liis  ascent  totbc  mountain  in  1818:  — 
"  We  left  I'ortiol,  asieiulliig  gradually  among  cultivated 
fields  and  vineyards  oeeasionally  traversed  by  streams  of 
old  lava,  black,   rough,  and    sterile;    and    in    I J   hour 
reached  tile   Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few  nioiiki 
keep  a  sort  of  Inn  lor  the  visiters  of  Vesuvius.     Further 
up,  wc  traversed  large  flelds  of  lava,  extremely  rough  ; 
aiul  at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  the  ascent  over 
aheap  of  crumbling  aslies  and  cinders,  extremely  steep, 
of  course.  As  it    formed   an   angle   of   t  .'arly  4.V"'.      In 
about  line  hour,  stoppages  ineluded,  we  loiind  ourselves 
on  extremely  hot  ground,  intiileralile  to  the  hand,  and 
fit.il  to  the   soles  of  our  shoos ;   it   teemed   with   hot 
vapours,  and  was  covered  with  beautiful  cHlorescenees 
of  iiilplmr.    Smoke  issued  from  numerous  crevices ;  at 
the  entrance  of  which  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  stick  took 
Are  in  a  few  seconds;  and,  what  seems  strange,  a  stiine 
thrown  into  one  of  llie.se  openings  Increased  the  smoke 
at  all  the  others.     Stooping  low,  we  could  hear  a  noise 
very  like  that  of  a  liquid  boiling.      The  liard  but  tblii 

*I>i-tl  snss:  —  Tile  e*»Mr]tiin'n!  of  Sninni.i  exlilhiti  n  utructuri-' 
ItrwlM'lv  MiniUr  to  lliat  of  the  i-imt'  of  \'».*iivui*.  'riip  priniip.il 
)jiiinl  of  dilltTt-nre  rtiii.iHln  in  (he  uri'nler  Hhuiuiaiici.  ui  Ihe  tihler 
tnni' nri'riiiftni.>nu  of  nlUTiHl  neiHiiiuotHry  riK-lia  iji-i-liil  lUirluK  eriip* 
tion,.  (f'riN<t'fi/r<  11/' o«s>/fWi/,  il.  Hfl. ;  Hi.  .IH.'f.)     Itut  it  njiiKViis.  Iriml 
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had  ascended,  or  scarcely  more  precipitous,  and  cndinir 
at  the  depth  of  40<)  or  5(10  ft.,  in  a  levlel  place.  witi?KreJ 
ashes  like  the  rest."  The  view  from  the  summit  is  far 
interior  in  extent  and  magnificence  to  that  from  Etna 
but  IS,  notwithstanding,  extremely  various,  rich,  and 
beautiful.  The  whole  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from 
Naples  may  be  readily  accomplished  in  saven  or  eiifht 
hours.  (Sm/ond'i-  7Vat>.,  p.  421— 423. ;  Eustace,  Clati. 
Tour,  ill.  2;i— 2.^. ;  Starke's  Guide,  IjC.) 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  records  down  to  the 
reign  of  Titus  Vespasian,  the  volcano  seems  to  have 
been  inactive;  the  appearance  of  its  crater  and  its 
cavernous  structure  being  the  only  indications  by  which 
Strabo  conjectured  that  it  might  at  some  distant  period 
have  been  on  fire  !  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
1  itus  (A.  u.  79)  the  volcano  that  hait  so  long  been  dor- 
mant burst  forth  with  renewed  and  tremendous  energy, 
in  one  of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  which  history 
has  preserved  any  account.  The  large  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  near  the  sea,  were 
both  overwhelmed  by  its  lavas  and  ashes  !  Even  the 
figure  of  the  coast  was  materially  changed  ;  and  for  the 
space  of  more  than  1,6(10  years  all  trace  of  the  buried 
cities  was  completely  lost,  and  they  were  only  ac. 
cidentally  discovered  in  the  c  ourse  of  last  century.  The 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  during  this  dreadful  eitiption, 
wliicli  has  been  described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 
whom  it  was  witnessed  (Epist.,  lib.  vi.  16  and  20.),  and 
by  Tacitus.  Luctum,  says  the  latter,  attulit  atrox  et 
conlinuus  tremor  terrx,  qui  in  secuta  est  horrenda  Ve- 
suvii  monlis  conflagratio.  Puhherrvna  Campanile  ora 
miserijed<ita  j  obrutte  duic  urbes  Herculanium  et  Pom- 
peii ;  vasta  hominum  strages,  quos  inter  periere  Agrippa 
ejusque  mater  Drusilla.  At  sturiiorum  famd  mors  C. 
Pliniifuit  insignior.    (App.  Chron.) 

Since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
there  have  been  45  authenticated  eruptions ;  but,  luckily, 
none  of  them  have  been  equal  to  it  in  destructive  power. 
or  those  which  happened  down  to  tlie  12th  century,  we 
have  few  accounts ;  and  from  1 138  to  1631  there  were  but 
two  slight  eruptions :  during  this  interval,  however,  Etna 
was  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  and  the  formation  ot 
Monte  Nuovo,  &c.  in  the  Phlegrasan  Fields  took  place. 
In  1631  a  violent  eruption  occurred,  during  which  seven 
streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  crater ;  and  from  1666  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  scries  of  f  ruptions, 
the  longest  Interv  ds  between  them  having  rarely  ex- 
ceeded ten  years  ne  last  was  in  Jan.  1839.  The  energy 
of  Vesuvius,  when  'n  action,  is  oxtremely  great,  and  the 
spectacle  highly  magnificent  and  sublime.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  1779,  Sir  W .  Hamilton  says  that  jets  of  liquid 
lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  10,000  tl.  I 
having  the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire ;  and  in  that  of 
1793,  according  to  Ur.  Clarke,  millions  of  red-hot  stonei 
were  shot  into  the  air  to  full  half  the  height  of  the  cona 
itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a  fine  arch, 
covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire.  The  l.iva,  how- 
ever,  does  not  always  issue  from  the  crater  at  tlie  summit, 
but,  as  in  Etna,  sometimes  from  small  cones  raised  in 
various  parts  of  the  declivity ;  and  occasionally  three  or 
four  of  these  cones  are  in  a  line,  which  generally  points 
towards  the  great  crater.  The  eruptions  of  1760,  1794, 
and  1S34,  were  of  this  description.  (Fur  further  details, 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  (I'.  Hamilton's  Observ. 
alinns  on  Vesuvius,  and  his  I'ampi  Phlegrtvi,  and  to  the 
works  of  I'larke,  Scrope,  Dufretwy.  Sic,  witli  those  of 
Maclaren,  Siniond,  Eustace,  Hampoldi,  SjC.) 

VIATK.\,  a  government  of  European  llussia,  chiefly 
between  the  56tli  and  60th  degs.  of  N.  Int.,  and  the  46tri 
and  .Mth  of%.  long.,  having  N.  Vologda,  E.  Perm, 
S.  Orenlnirg  and  Kasan,  and  W.  Nijiii-Novgorod,  and 
Kostroma.  Area,  estimated  at  about  a2,9(Klsq.  in.  Pop., 
ill  18:18,  l,511,(i(K).  The  slope  of  the  country  is  towards 
the  W.  and  S.,  in  which  directions  the  Viatka,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Wolga,  flows,  traversing  the  gnvcrnment 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Tlie  Kama,  ubich  foriiii  part  of 
its  K.  and  S.  boundaries,  also  rises  in  this  gov.  Surface 
generally  nndulating,  and  even  inuuntalnuus  towards 
the  E.,  where  it  consists  of  the  lower  Oiirallan  ranges, 
The  soil  is  mostly  good,  though  encumbered  In  parti 
with  extensive  marshes,  t'llniate  severein  winter,  but  not 
usually  unhealthy.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  iiihabs.,  parllciilarly  along  the  banks  of  the 
largo  rivers  ;  and  in  ordinary  years  an  excess  of  corn  ii 
grown.  Itye.  barley,  and  oats,  arc  the  principal  grains ; 
very  little  wlie.it  is  raised,  but  pease,  lentils,  and  buck- 
g,^.,  wheat,  are  grown,  with  large  quantities  t  f  hemp  and  flax. 
Tiie  surplus  produce  goes  chiefly  to  the  N.  lluiiluii 
3  LU 
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prori.  Potatoes  arc  not  much  cultivated.  Fruit  i«  not 
pientiful ;  apples  scarcely  ripen.  The  forests  are  very 
extensive,  tliey  consist  mostly  of  firs,  intermixed  with 
oak,  cim,  alder,  lime,  birch,  and  other  trees.  Cattle 
breeding,  though  a  sccond.iry  branch  of  industry,  is  still 
of  Importance ;  and  a  good  many  small  but  robust 
horses  are  reared.  Sheep  are  few.  Furs,  tar,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  among  the  chief  products.  Manufactures, 
though  notextondive,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase:  in 
1832.  there  were  62  factories  for  woollen  cloths,  linen 
and  cotton  stuffs,  paper,  soup,  potash,  copper,  and  iron 
wares,  &c.,  employing  between  <J,0<)0  and  7,000  hands. 
About  2  million  archine.s  of  woollen,  and  perhaps  nearly 
double  that  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  are  supposed  to  be 
annually  made  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry;  and  large 
quantities  of  spirits  are  distilled.  Near  Sarnpoul  is  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  arms,  and  at  Votka  anchors, 
gun  carriages,  and  iron  maclilnery  of  various  kinds  are 
made  on  a  large  scale.  The  government  exports  corn, 
flax,  linseed,  honey,  tallow,  leather,  firs,  silk  goods,  iron, 
and  copper,  to  Archangel,  and  corn  and  timber  to  Sa- 
ratof  and  Astrakhan.  It  receives  manufactured  goods 
from  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  tea  from  Irbit,  and 
•alt  from  Perm.  Viatka,  the  cap.,  is  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  trade.  It  is  subdivided  into  1 1  districts  ; 
Viatka,  Slobodskui,  and  Sarapoul,  being  the  chief  towns. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  races  ;  Russians,  Vo- 
tiaks  (of  a  Finnish  stock,  and  from  whom  the  prov. 
has  its  name),  Tartars,  Baschkirs,  Teptiars,  Ike,  pro- 
fessing many  dilferent  religions.  The  Mohammedans 
am  estimated  at  nearly  50,000 ;  and  the  Shamanists 
and  idolators  at  3,500.  In  IS.Jl,  there  were  only  nine 
public  schools,  in  which,  l,l!)3  pupils  were  receiving 
instruction  ;  but  the  number  has  since  materially  in- 
creased. This  government  Is  united  under  tlic  same 
KOvernor>general  with  Kasan :  but  the  Tartars  and 
Finns  are  subordinate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
chiefs. 

Viatka,  a  town  of  Ruropean  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov. ;  on  the  Viatka,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Teheptsa, 
2.30  m.  W.  by  N.  Perm,  and  2.50  m.  N.E.  Nljni.Nov- 
gorod.  Pop.  6,890.  (I'ossart.)  It  has  several  stone 
churches,  one  of  wliicli,  the  cathedral,  with  n  silver 
altar  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  cost  130,000  roubles. 
Here  are  numerous  convents,  with  an  episcopal  seminary, 
gymnasium,  and  high  school,  founded  in  I82U.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Ivan  Vasiliewitch,  about  the  middle 
of  thf  16th  century.  (Schriitzler,  La  Russie ;  Possarl, 
Dax  kaiserthum  Russland,  Sjc.) 

VICKNZA  (an.  Vicentla,  or  ficelia),  a  city  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  cap.  deleg.  of  its  own.  name,  on  the  Uacchi- 
plione,  where  it  receives  the  Ilctrone,  26  m.  E.N.E. 
V'erona,  and  37  m.  W.  by  N.  Venice.  Pop.  in  18.37, 
20.688.  (Rrrghaus.)  Though  surrounded  by  dry  moats 
and  dilapidated  walls,  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of 
Italy.  It  has  an  astonishing  number  of  well-designed 
houses,  many  of  which  arc  of  very  fine  architecture ;  and 
even  those  which  are  less  deserving  of  praise  would,  from 
their  number  and  the  richness  of  their  ornaments,  pro- 
duce a  great  appearance  of  magnificence  in  the  city,  if 
they  were  well  kept  up  ;  but  tlicy  appear  furlorn,  neg- 
lected, and  half  uninbaliited.  (.n'oiHt'i  Letters, l,c.  i.  238.) 
Vicenza,  tays  Forsyth,  "  is  full  of  Palladiu,  "  the  modern 
Vitruvius,  born  here  in  1.518,  who  has  Ia>islied  all 
his  skill  on  his  native  place.  Besides  about  20  palaces, 
the  town-house,  or  basilica,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Monti,,  the  Rotunda,  the  Olympic  trium|>hal  arch  lead- 
ing to  the  Campo  Mann,  the  theatre  of  the  Olympic 
Academy.  &c.  arc  the  works  of  this  architect.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  Olympic  Theatre,  a  noble  edi- 
flce,  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  theatres,  and 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  in  all  essential  particulars 
to  those  of  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii.  It  Is  fully  de- 
•cribcd  by  Kusl.ice,  who  states  that  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Vicenza,  though  inferior  In  m.iterials  and  size  to  those 
of  Genoa,  arc  much  superior  in  external  appearanrc. 
(Clas:  Tour.  i.  132-.5.)  The  Vicentine  villas,  which  have 
been  often  imitated  in  Kngland,  arc  as  boautirul  us  the 
larger  buildings  within  the  citv.  Many  of  them  are  on 
the  Monte,  a  pleasant  hill  aiijaccnt  to  the  town,  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Vli-entnic  gentrj-,  and  whence 
an  extensive  and  rich  view  Is  ol)talne<l  of^the  great  plain 
of  I/ombardy.  Vicenza  lias  few  Rumnn  antiquities,  and 
not  many  interesting  speclniens  of  middle-age  architec- 
ture. The  ealhedral  has  a  front  oxhiblling  a  mixture  of 
different  styles,  and  Its  interior  presents  a  nave  only, 
which  is  of  great  width  ;  neither  the  length  nor  height 
being  in  pronortinn.  The  church  of  St.  ('orona  has  a 
flue  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Paul  Veronese;  the 
church  of  .St.  Lorenzo  is  now  ciinvertrd  into  a  barn.  All 
these  liuildinxs  are  In  the  pointed  style,  which  prevailed 
In  this  part  of  Italy  during  the  13th  century,  and  of  which 
the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  Is  one  of  the  finest 
examples.  (M'ntvls)  Nine  bridges  cross  the  illlTerent 
rivers  at  Vicenza,  one  of  which,  the  I'ontede  Siintiiichele, 
Is  by  I'alladlii,  and,  according  to  Uampuldi,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Ulalto  at  Venice. 
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Vicenza  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  superior  courts  for  the  deleg.,  and  has  a  lyceum,  two 
gymnasiums,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  many  inferior 
schools,  eleven  hospitals  and  orphan  houses,  a  govern- 
ment pawn-bank,  public  library,  societies  of  agriculture' 
&c.  The  Olympic  Academy  was  founded  in  1.5S5.  for  the 
encouragement  of  polite  literature,  and  still,  as  formerly 
includes  the  most  respectable  citizens.  (Eustace. )  Sonie 
of  the  palaces  have  a  few  fine  paintings ;  but  they  were 
mostly  carried  ofT by  the  French. 

The  Vicentines  are  said  to  manifest  an  aptitude  for 
manufactures  ;  and  arc,  perhaps,  inferior  in  industry  onlv 
to  the  inhabs.  of  Verona.  They  weave  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics,  and  make  leather,  whalebone  articles,  earthen- 
ware, hats,  gold  and  silver  articles,  fire-engines,  &c.,  and 
have  a  cohsideral>le  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  "  \s 
you  enter  the  Vicentine  territory,"  says  Mr.  Rose, "  you 
may  observe  a  visible  improvement  in  tlie  mode  of  ail. 
tivation.  The  fields  arc  kept  cleaner,  and  every  thing 
indicates  superior  industry  and  exactness.  If  we  except 
tlie  resemblanco  of  dialect,  and  some  community  of 
trifling  customs,  Calais  and  Dover  are  not  more  unlike 
than  Padua  and  Vicenza,  long  sulijected  to  the  same 
government,  and  connected  by  facilities  of  communi- 
cation both  by  land  and  water.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
outward  appearances  of  the  two  cities,  which  present  a 
most  remarkable  contrast,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  inhabs, 
were  of  dlfierent  blood, — as  if  a  colony  of  Venetians' 
making  a  knight's  move,  had  leaped  over  Padita  and 
established  themselves  at  Vicenza.''  (Letters  from  the  N 
o/Z/n/jf,  I.  1,54,  1,55.) 

Vicentla  was  anciently  a  Roman  municipium,  hut  one 
of  little  consideration.  (Tacit,  Hist.,  iii.  8.)  It  wiis 
sacked  by  Alaric  in  401,  and  successively  pilhiRed  by 
Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  tho  Emperor  Frederick  If. 
Farly  In  the  15th  century  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Venetians,  who  held  it  till  the  downfall  of  the  re. 
public  in  1706. 

Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  Vicenza  on 
Caulaincourt.  (Hampoldi ;  Austr. Sat. Encyc. i  It'oods; 
Foisyth ;  Eustace;  tjc.) 

VICII  (an.  Ausima),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  CatalnnU, 
prov.  B.ircelona,  in  an  undulating  plain,  30  m.  N.  Bar- 
celona. Pop.  12,.500.  (MiOano.)  It  is  of  a  very  irre- 
gular figure ;  some  parts  of  it  are  well  built,  (md  2  of  its 
squares  are  handsome.  The  cathedral  is  very  mediocre, 
and  is,  indeed,  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  other 
churches.  It  has  numerous  convents,  a  seminary,  coN 
lege,  and  several  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of'^linen 
and  hempen  fabrics,  printed  cottons,  woollen  ciothi, 
hats,  and  leather.     (MiHano:  Did.  Gfog.) 

VIKNNA  (Germ.  Wien,  Lat.  Vindabona),  a  city  of 
Germany,  cap.  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  prov.  Lower 
Austria,  on  an  arm  of  tho  Danube,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  small  rivers  Wien  and  Alster,  l'.H)m.  E.  Munich,  330 
m.  S.S.E.  Berlin,  andSflO  m.  N.W.  Constantinople.  Lat. 
of  the  obscrvatorv.in  thecentreof  the  city,  48°  12*  33"  N.; 
long.  160  22'  45"  E.  The  |>op.,  which  in  181.5  was  about 
2.50,000,  had  increased,  in  IN40,  including  the  garrison  of 
.ibout  15,000  men,  to  3.57,',i27,  and  may  now  (1842)  be  ej- 

,  timated  at  above  .360,000. 

I     The  Danube,  opposite  Vienna,  is  divided  Into  three  or 

I  four  separate  arms,  the  most  southerly  of  which  waslie.t 
the  walls  of  the  city.     Between  the  third   and  fourth  of 

i  these  arms,  how:'vcr,  is  tho  important  suburb  of  I.po. 

i  poldstadt,  with  the  Prater,  the  Aiigarten,  and  scrrr;il 
other  favourite  promenades.  This  part  of  Vienna  com- 
municates with  the  citv  and  the  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  nf 
the  Danul)e  by  five  nridges,  of  which  the  Feriliimnils 
Briichc,  in  the  c<Mitre,  is  the  chief.  Vienna  stands  In 
a  plain,  elevated  about  .520  feet  above  the  level  of  tlic 
sea;  but  so  little  above  that  of  the  Danube  in  this  part  nf 

i  its  rourse,  that,  witli   the  exception  of  its  S.  extroinity, 

,  which  is  on  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  heights  of  Kalilin- 
berg,   most   part  of  the  city  is  liable  to  Inundatiiins. 

j  Vienna  is  of  a  nearly  circular  form,  being  alxiut  10  ni.  in 
rirc.  The  city-proper, in  the  centre, is,  however,  scarcily 
3  in.  round.  It  is  enclosed  by  rnmparls  of  brickwork,  and 
a  beautiful  glacis  frfim  2  to  ,')  fiirlcmgs  liroad,  planted  »lth 
trees,  laid  out  In  |Hiblic  walks,  forming,  like  the  parks  in 

,  London,  the  lungs  of  the  nietrnpnlis ;  these  separate  the 
city  from  Its  numerous  suburbs,  which,  on  the  S,  siilr  nf 
the  Danulie,  arc  Hgalii  enclosed  by  a  line  of  rainparis, 
originally  thrown  up  in  1703,  where  the  passports  ul  tra- 

I  vcllers  are  demanded. 

Vienna,  from  its  size,  wealth,  population,  and  activlly, 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  London  and  Paris  bi'llor 

!  tliaii  any  other  European  capital.     Its  chief  points  of  ex- 

I  ternal  difl'erencc  from  these  cities  are  that  it  pretervrt 
abmit  it  more  antiipie  granileur,  and  that  it  is  the  old  and 
not  the  new  parts  of  the  town  which  form  the  fa.^hicMialiln 
quarters.  Most  part  of  the  principal  edifices  are  ultlihi  the 
city,  where  tlie  houses  are  usually  four  or  five  stories  lilKh, 
and  the  streets  Irregular,  narrow. and  dark  ;  biitwherelhc 
imiierial  luinlly  and  most  nf  thu  nubility  reside.     Nearly 

I  all  the  iH'st  shops,  principal  hotels,  ^c,  are  also  In  this 

I  i|uartcr.     In  (he  suburbs,  however,  are  several  of  the  pa- 
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lacci  and  garden-vlllas  of  the  higher  nobility,  including 
those  of  Princes  Liechtenstein,  Lsterhaiy,  Schwartzen- 
bera,  Anersberg,  Metternieh,  &c. ;  the  Belvidere  Palace, 
built  by  Prince  Eu);ene,«l)Ut  appropriated  by  Joseph  II. 
to  the  imperial  picture  gallery,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions ;  witl>  immense  barr.icks,  magazines,  and  other 
military  establishments,  hospitals,  &c  The  streets  in 
the  suburbs  are  generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some 
of  tliein,  being  unpaved,  are  in  wet  weather  dirty  and 
muddy.  The  thoroughfares  in  the  citv-proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean,  and  well  paved ;  but 
no  part  of  the  capital  has  as  yet  the  advantage  of  foot- 


paths. 
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gorgeous  chapel  of  the  Liechtenstein  family  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  its  mterior  is  but  little  decorated.  A  crypt  beneath 
it  served  for  3  centuries  as  tl-e  burial-place  of  the  Impe- 
rial fannly  :  at  present,  however,  only  parts  of  their  vis- 
cera are  preserved  here ;  their  hearts  being  deposited  in 
the  Augustnie  church,  and  the  rert  of  their  bodies  in 
that  of  the  Capuchins.  Tlie  church  of  the  Augustines 
is  one  of  tl>e  handsomest  in  Vienna,  and  contains  the 
monument  of  the  archduchess  Chiistine,  one  of  tha 
finest  Morks  of  Canova;  besides  those  of  Leopold  U., 
Daun,  Von  Swieten.  &c.     The  church  of  St.  r.h>rl». 


The  houses,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  in  gene- 
ral huge  edifices,  and,  as  in  Paris,  arc  l)\iilt  around  court- 
yards, and  occupied  by  many  different  families.     Some  of 
these  dwellings  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  quite  towns 
in  themselves.    Prince  Esterhazy  has  one  comprising 
UiO  different  sets  of  apartments,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of 
\t,yMl  to  2,000/.  a  year  ;  and  one  Iwlonging  to  the  Stali- 
reiid)erg  family  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a.OnO  persons, 
and  to  produce  a  rental  of  4,000/.  a  year  1   ( Russell,  Tour 
in  Germans/.)    The  Burgher  Spital,  formerly  an  hospital 
for  citizens,  was  converted  by  Joseph  II.  into  a  dwelling- 
hnuse:  it  is  6  stories  high,  has  10  courts  and  20  stair- 
cases ;  and  several  other  houses  are  of  equally  colossal 
dimensions.    No  city  in  Europe  has  so  large  a  number 
«f  resident  nobility  as  Vienna:  24  families  of  princes, 
;0  of  counts,  and  60  of  barons  make  it  their  home  for 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  year.    T'hese  nobles  may  perhaps 
have  fortunes  of  from  100,000  to  500,000  florins  a  year, 
and  several,    as  Prince  Esterhazy,  Liechtenstein,  &c., 
considerably  more.     Here,  also,  many  private  gentlemen 
spend  .'iO.OOO  florins  a  year ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
tnose  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  the  richest 
in  tlie  world.    Berlin  and  Dresden  may,  perhaps,  have 
mure  cornices,  pillars,  and  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  in  Munich  and  Paris  these  may  have  a  more  imposing 
eticct,  but  in  none  of  these  capitals  are  there  so  many 
noble  and  extensive  private  cditices.     The  Herrengasse 
and  other  streets  near  the  imperial  residence  are  full  of 
palaces  of  the  higher  nobility.    These,  as  in  London, 
frequently  extend  along  narrow  thoroughfares,  and  arc 
not  distinguished  from  humbler  residences  except  by 
tiieir  greater  size  and  elevation ;  their  interiors  are  sump- 
tuous. 

Nearly  all  the  so-called  squares  of  Vienna  arc  within 
the  city.     They  are  irregular,  and  comparatively  small 
open  spaces,  none  being  so  large  as  Waterloo  Place :  the 
cathedral  stands  in  the  centre  of  St.  Stephen's  plalz, 
and  the  Graben  is  an  incessant  thoroughfare,  and  m.iy 
be  looked  upon  as  the  Charing  Cross  or  Mansion  House 
Pliiceof  Vienna.  Mostoftheseopenspacesareornamented 
with  one  or  more  monuments,  or  fountains.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  iu  good  taste.     In  the  Joseph  platz 
is  a  fine  equestrian   statue  of  Joseph  11.,  by  Zanner. 
"  The  emperor,  the  resemblance  to  whom  is  said  to  be 
very  striking,  is  attired  in  the  Uoman  costiune,  and 
crowned  with  laurel ;  with  one  hand  he  curbs  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  steed,  and  the  other  he  extends  to  his 
people.    The  statue  reposes  on  an  elevated  pedestal  of 
granite,  bearing  the  inscription  Saluli  publico  viiil  rum 
iiu  sed  lotus  ;  and  which,  with  its  attendant  pilasters 
are  adorned  with  niedallioiis,  representing,  not  the  re- 
markable events  of  his  life,  but  his  travels  !    It  was 
erected  by  the  late  emperor,  Francis  II."    (Spencer's 
Germany,  ^c,  il.  134.)    But,  except  this,  Vienna  has  no 
otiier  statue  of  her  great  men  or  benefactors  ;  there  is 
none  of  Montecucull,  Prince  Eugene,  Lacy,  Laudohn, 
Louis  of  Baden,  or  John  Sobieski ;  none  of  I>aun  or 
Kaunitz,  Von  Swieten,  Mozart,  or  Haydn.  In  respect  of 
such  memorials,  Berlin,  and  even  London,  are  far  be- 
fore Vienna.     In  her  bridges  Vienna  Is  also  immeasur- 
aiily  behind  London   nnd  Paris,    having   none  worth 
niitlce.    'rhc  Danube  is  here  nowhere  much  more  than 
r>n  yards  across ;    being,  also,  a  sluggish  and  muddy, 
though  a  navigable  stream.     The  WTcn  is  little  better 
than  a  mere  filthy  ditcli.    The  drainage  of  the  town  is 
elfi'cted  by  good  imderground  sewers. 

I'ublic  BHiliUngs,  Sfc.  —  The  chief  of  these  Is  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
I'ity,  and  from  which  the  principal  tliorouRlifares  di- 
verge. It  is  an  elegant  liothic  building,  ranking  in  ele- 
vation and  richness  of  architecture  with  the  cathedrals 
of  Strasburg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length  is  S.Wft.,  audits 
greatest  breadth  22011.  Flanking  its  great  W.  doorway 
are  two  towers,  the  remains  of  the  original  church,  con- 
struclid  in  11(13 ;  and  at  the  angles  of  this  front  are  two 
inagnillceut  piles  of  a  similar  kind,  though  onlv  the  most 
Foutherly  has  Ih-cii  finished.  This  tower  and  spire  is4.')0ft. 
in  height,  or  barely  Ifi  ft.  lower  than  tli.it  of  Strasburg; 
it  has  a  bell  weighing  3.^7^  cwt.,  cast  from  cannon  taken 
Irnm  the  Turks,  and  declines  towards  the  N.  aho\it  3  ft. 
Inim  the  perpenilicular.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
has  a  g(X)d  deal  of  rich  tracery.  Within  arc  some  good 
Mooden  carving,  a  few  good  piitures,  the  monuments  of 
rrliicc  Eugene,  the  emperor  Krodcrlck  III.,  4c.,  and  a 


on  Swieten,  &c.  The  church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  is  an  imposing  edifice,  iu  the  Byian'ine 
style ;  Metastasio  is  buried  in  that  of  St.  Michael,  and 
the  Carmelite  church  h,is  some  fine  stained  glass.  Vi- 
enna has,  in  all,  nearly  GOchurches,  a  third  part  of  which 
are  in  tlie  city  ;  17  conventual  establishments,  a  Scotch 
Lutheran,  3  Greek  churches,  and  2  synagogues. 

The  Burg,  or  imperial  palace,  occupies  a  large  extent 
of  ground  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  city.    It  is  exter- 
nally  a  gloomy  and  shapeless  congeries  of  buildings, 
erected  from  the  I4th  to  the  17th  century,  on  a  par, 
Mr.  Spencer  says,  in  point  of  architecture,  with    St. 
James's.  It  comprises  extensive  suites  of  rooms  ;  though 
these,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  furniture  and  decora- 
tions, show  the  unostentatious  habits  of  the  Austrian 
princes.    The  state-apartments,  with  their  ancient  gild- 
ing, and  faded  velvet  hangings,  remain  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  In  the  time  of  Rlaria  Theresa.    But  the  palace 
has  some  fine  collections  in  art  and  science.     The  im- 
perial library,  which  comprised,  according  to  Balbi,  in 
183.5, 284,000  printed  volumes,  and  16,000  MSS.,  is  placed 
In  a  handsome  edifice  built  for  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
whose  statue,  witli  that  of  many  other  Austrian  .nonarchs, 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the   grand  hall,  an  apart- 
ment 240  ft  in  length,  by  ih  in  width  and  62  in  height, 
with  a  fine  dome  rising  30ft.  above  the  ceiling.     The 
library  increases  by  about  3,500  vols,  a  year,  a  copy  of 
every  work  published  in  the  empire  being  deposited 
here ;  beldes  which,  a  fund  of  nearly  2,00(1/.  a  year  is 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  new  works.     This  library  is 
open  to  the  public  without  introduction  for  five  hours  a 
day.     It  has,  among  other  curiosities,  an  iut  of  the 
Roman  senate  prohibiting  the  bacchanalia,  engraved  on 
bronze,  and  bearing  date  a.  v.  c.  5(>7  (or  B.  C.  186) ;  the 
5th  decade  of  Livy,  a  unique  MS. ;   the  Feutingerian 
Table,  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  4th 
century  ;  several  MSS.  of  succeeding  reuturies,  the  ear- 
liest book  printed  with  a  date;   the  MSS.  of  the  Oe- 
rusalemme  Liherata,  &c.     Here,  also,  are  collections  of 
nausic  and  engravings,  the  last  comprising  about  300,000 
pieces.    The  museum  of  antiquities  comprises  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  second  only  to  that  of  Paris,  and  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  intaglios  and  cameos.  One  of  the  latter,  re- 
presenting the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  on  an  enormous 
sardonyx,  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  existing :  and  the- 
coins  and  medals  amount  to  80,0(!0,   including  18,000 
Greek,  and  23,000  Roman.     ( Turner ;  Murray's  Hand- 
book.)   The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  far  infe- 
rior to  the  collections  of  either  Dresden  or  Munich  ; 
but   there    are   excellent   museums    of   natural  his- 
tory and  botany,  and  the  cabinet  of  minerals  surpasses 
every  other  in  Europe.     Here  are  also  Egyptian  and 
Brazilian  museums,  a  gooti  collection  of  Greek  vases, 
and  the  imperial  jewel.olHce ;  in  which,    including  a 
number  of  relics,  are  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  re- 
galia, the  Florentine  diamond,  the  iron  crown,  sceptre, 
&C.  of  Charlemagne,  the  sword  of  Tamerlane,  &c. 

The  Belvidere  Palace  is  appropriated  to  the  Ambras 
museum,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paint- 
ings in  Europe,  being  especially  rich  in  works  of  the 
Flemish  and  German  schools.  The  Ambras  muscuni, 
formed  late  in  the  16th  century,  includes,  besides 
other  curiosities,  a  most  interestuiR  historical  collec- 
tion of  armour.  The  paintings  in  the  Imperial  gallery 
are  classed  in  separate  rooms,  according  to  schools.  In 
those  of  the  Italian  scliools  are  the  famous  Ecee  Homo 


of  Titian,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  of  England ; 
a  superb  Holy  Family  by  Kaiihael ;  many  other  pic- 
tures by  these  artists,  ami  by  P.  Veronese,  the  C'aracci, 
S.  Rosa,  &c.  In  those  of  the  Fleinisli  school  are  three 
masterpieces  by  Riiiiens:  St.  Ignatius  driving  out  evil 
spirits  ;  St.  Ildcfonio  ;  St.  Ambrosius  closing  the  church 
door  at  Milan  against  the  Emperor  Tluuxloslus ;  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Rembrandt  nnd  Vandyck ;  and  pic- 
tures by  Teniers,  Cuyp,  Ct.  Dow,  .SiC.  Other  rooms  are 
appropriated  to  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Spanish 
schools,  works  of  the  middle  ages,  a  comparative  series 
of  Italian  paintings  from  the  lltli  to  the  Uith  century. 
In  the  Belvidere  gallery  is  tlie  mosaic  copy  of  D«  Vinci's 
Last  Supper,  for  which  Napoleon  engaged  to  pay  15,000 
zecchinos,and  which  was  afterwards  bought  for  the  same 
sum  by  the  late  Emperor  Francis  II.  "At  Dresden," 
says  Mr.  Turnhull,  "  the  gallery  comprises  perhaps  the 
grnndest  ensemble  in  Europe,  but  is  so  neglected,  so  in- 
volved in  gloom  nnd  dirt,  as  to  afTord  too  often  a  feeling 
more  akin  to  pain  than  to  pleasure.  At  Berlin,  the  con- 
dition, care,  and  nrrniigomeiit,  are  perfect,  but  the  works 
'  3  I.  3 
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themtelvet  are  rarely  first-rate  specimens.  The  gallery 
or  Vienna  Is  Rood  alike  in  intrinsic  excellence,  In  order, 
and  in  condition.  Of  the  museums  generally,  as,  indeed, 
of  most  of  the  Institutions  under  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, the  high  and  rmincnt  excellence  is  tlieir  admirable 
adaptation  to  practical  utility,  in  those  of  other  coun- 
tries we  had  seen  articles  of  greater  individual  rarity  ; 
entire  assemblages  of  certain  branches,  more  copious  and 
complete ;  but  in  no  one  were  the  various  objects,  to  our 
opprehension,  so  ably  and  lucidly  arranged,  labelled, 
described,  and  exhibited,  as  at  Vienna;  and  this,  too,  in 
a  city  where  space  and  light  are  so  defective.  They  are 
fully  exiiibited  to  the  public,  during  a  convenient  number 
of  hours  ;  and  the  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  fol. 
lowing  up  his  researches  therein,  in  connexion  with 
lectures  gratuitously  aflbrded  on  the  principal  branches 
of  science."  (.TurnbuU's  Austria,  i.  230—238.) 

The  Imperial  arsenal  has  one  of  the  richest  armouries 
in  Europe.  In  the  upper  rooms  150,000  stand  of  arms 
are  kept ;  and,  besides  a  large  store  of  weapons  and 
armour  of  different  dates,  we  have  here  the  buff  coat  worn 
by  (iustavus  Adniphus  .it  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  arms 
of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  .Stahremberg,  and  Montecuculi, 
numerous  standards,  the  enormous  chain  thrown  across 
the  Danube  by  the  Turks  in  1529,  &c.  The  city  ar- 
senal is  a  fine  building,  constructed  by  the  citizens  at 
their  own  expense,  and  has,  with  many  curiosities  similar 
to  the  above,  arms  sufficient  for  25.000  civic  guards. 
The  Imperial  riding-school  is  also  a  handsome  edifice  by 
Fischer  of  Kriach,  but  lost  among  the  buildings  of  tiie 
palace.  The  Koyal  Stalking,  in  the  suburbs  facing  the 
Burg,  thor,  is  a  noble  palace  appropriated  to  the  Uoyal 
Hungarian  guard. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres ;  the  principal  are.  the  Hof- 
theatre  attached  to  the  palace,  and  that  at  the  Karnthncr- 
thot  (Car inthian-gate).  The  first  Is  devoted  solely  to 
the  performance  of  the  regular  German  drama;  and, 
though  not  the  largest,  is  by  far  the  finest  theatre  in 
Vienna.  It  is  both  clean  and  well  lighted,  and  is  said 
lomcwhat  to  resemble  Drury  Lane.  The  acting  here  is 
at  least  equal  to  thai  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  performers  have, 
after  ten  years'  service,  a  handsome  pension  settled  on 
them  for  'life  by  the  government,  with  an  annuity  after 
their  death  for  their  widows.  (Strang's  Germany,  il. 
253.)  The  Kiirnthner-thor  is  the  opera-house  of  Vienna, 
and  the  singers  and  orciiestra  are  unsurpassed  in  Ger- 
many. This  house  is  very  large,  having  six  corniiiete  rows 
of  boxes  and  a  half  circle  next  the  pit :  but  the  largest 
theatre  is  one  on  the  Wien,  appropriated  to  equestrian 
pieces.  The  really  national  theatre  of  the  Viennese  is 
the  Bei/m  Caspcrl,  in  the  Leopoidstadt.  This  theatre, 
the  AilelphI  or  Ambieu  Comique  of  Vienna,  is  appro- 
priatea  to  farces,  and  Is  the  arena  on  which  the  national 
character  is  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  and 
broadest  manner.  Here,  says  Mr.  Strang,  one  circum- 
stance is  noticeable,  as  indicative  of  the  power  of  "  the 
million,"  even  in  Austria.  The  police,  though  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  the  regular  theatres,  are  said  to  wink  hard 
At  the  political  jokes  that  are  frequently  cracked  on  this 
stage;  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  is  not  unfreqiiently 
felt  here,  by  somewhat  the  same  means  as  the  old  Oouncil 
of  Ten  used  to  adopt  at  Venice,  through  the  tricks  and 
colloquies  of  Punchinello.  (Oerniany  in  1831,  ii.  255, 
356.) 

Vienna  has  several  handsome  gates,  the  chief  of  which 
la  the  Burg-thor,  near  the  palace ;  but  none  is  compar- 
able for  magnificence  to  the  Brandenburg  gate,  Berlin. 
Indeed,  every  object  brought  under  public  observation 
appears  externally  more  splendid,  elegant,  and  attractive 
In  the  Prussian  cnnital ;  "yet  it  is  merely  as  shadow  to 
substance,  for  in  ^  ienna,  behind  dark  walls,  there  is  far 
more  sterling  value  tlian  in  the  finest  palaces  of  its 
rival."  (Spencer's  Germany,  Sec  ,\\.  i;iH.) 

Schools,  Libraries,  llalleries,  iji- \'ionna  has  a  uni- 
versity, founded  In  12:17,  but  which  Wiis  wholly  re- 
modelled by  Von  Swieten  in  tiie  time  of  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  celebrated  on  the  Continent  asasi'iool  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a  greater  immber 
of  students  tlian  any  otner  German  university,  except 
that  of  Berlin:  in  ls32  it  had  1,1119  Etudents,  of  whom 
909  studied  divinity,  33'i  law,  519  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  4r)9  philosophy,  *c.  (.hurniit  of  F.dueatiun, 
vol.  ix.)  There  are  between  70  and  t*0  professors, 
all  of  whom  are  paid  by  governinrnt,  and  are  neither 
permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their  own  account,  nor 
to  five  private  lessons.  The  theologiral,  surgical,  and 
veterinary  courses  are  delivered  gratuitously  ;  but  the 
student  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  IHflor.  (about  1/.  lis.  W.) 
for  attendance  on. the  lectures  in  plillosuphv,  and  of 
30  flor.  (2/.  Vis.  6rf.)  for  attending  those  in  medicine  and 
Jurisprudence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  mcmcys  thus 
paid  for  tuition  during  the  session  is  expended  in  stipends 
to  indigent  students,  and  divided  among  thero,  without 
reference  to  their  religious  creeds,  in  allowances  varying 
from  SO  to  150  fior.  («.  in>.  to  13/.  lOj.).  Nearly  all  the 
lectures  are  delivered  in  the  German  language.  The 
university  has  a  library  of  above  100,000  vols.,  and  150/. 


a  year  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  new  works 
and  it  receives,  gratis,  a  coiiy  of  ail  works  printed  iii 
Ijower  Austria.  ( J ourn.  qf  Education,  1834;  Statistical 
Journal,  imi .)  An  observatory,  and  a  botanic  garden 
are  attached  to  this  est.iblishment.  ' 

The  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  handsome  structure  facing 
the  glacis,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Francis  in  1816 
to  alibrd  instruction  in  the  practical  sciences,  arts,  and 
commerce  ;  and  a  few  years  since  had  about  7,50  pupils 
and  35  masters.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  history  of  com. 
merce,  the  knowledge  of  merchandize,  mercantile  law 
and  correspondence,  natural  history  and  chemistry  as 
applied  to  commerce,  drawing,  mathematics,  &c. ;  for 
which  instruction  the  pupils  pay  only  3  tl.  a  month,  and 
for  n  small  extra  sum,  are  taught  Latin,  English,  French' 
and  Italian.  Among  other  collections,  this  school  has  a 
museum  of  the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures,  both 
Austrian  and  foreign,  and  a  valuable  library.  The  T/ie- 
resianum,  for  the  sons  of  tiic  aristocracy,  and  the  normal 
school  of  St.  Anne,  were  both  established  by  Maria  The- 
resa.  The  former  was  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.,  hnt  re. 
stored  by  Francis ;  and  it  has  now  a  library  of  3n,0(H] 
printed  vols.,  besides  MSS.  and  pamphlets.  Joseph  11. 
established  both  theOrientai  Academy  and  tiiejosephiiim  '■ 
the  latter,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  army  siir' 
geons,  which  has  attached  to  it  an  hospital  capable  of  re. 
ceiving  1 ,200  patients,  a  collection  of  anatomical  figures  in 
wax,  by  Fontana,  &c.  Besides  these  establishinenls,  Vi- 
enna  has  a  special  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  se- 
cular  clergy,  a  Protestant  seminary,  founded  in  1821 ;  f, 
military  colleges,  with  nearly  1,000,  and  49  minor  esta. 
blishments  for  military  education,with  nearly  3,000  pupils' 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  for  about  1,300,  and  a  iniisicai 
academy  for  200  students  ;  besides  about  60  inferior  public 
schools.  (Journ.  of  Educ,  SfC.)  In  iiddition  to  the  libra- 
ries already  mentioned,  the  Archduke  Charles  has  one 
of  25,000  vols..  Prince  Liechtenstein  of  40,000,  Prince 
Mettcrnich  of  23,000  do..  Prince  Esterhazy  ol  20,00(1,  ex- 
elusive  of  many  Inferior  collections.  But  with  ail  these 
appliances  for  knowledge,  Vienna  cannot  be  considered 
so  much  a  resort  of  learning  as  of  the  fine  arts.  In  paint- 
ings she  is,  perliaps,  the  richest  capital  of  Europe.  The 
gallery  of  Prince  IJechtcnstein  consists  of  2j  splendid 
apartments,  filled  with  exquisite  originals  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  French,  iind  Dutch  masters,  including  chefi 
d'oeuvre  of  Ilaphael,  Guido,  Itubens,  Vandyck,  Domini- 
chino,  Gucrcino,  Claude,  S.  Uosa,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  Tiie 
Esterhazy  gallery  contains  upwards  of  600  pictures,  of 
which  .M  are  by  Spanish  masters,  wiiose  works  are  rarely 
found  out  of  Spiiin  ;  with  a  collection  of  sculptures,  in. 
eluding  works  b"  Canova  and  Thorwaidscn  ;  Mim 
engravings,  &c.  'Jounts  Czernin,  Schiinborn,  Harrach, 
Lemberg,  anu  many  other  noblemen,  have  collections 
of  choice  paintings;  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  is  a  collection  of  160,000  eiigr,ivings.  The  fore- 
going  galleries  are  all  open  to  the  public  at  stated  times. 
(Balbi,  Essai  sur  Us  Sibliutheyues  de  t'ienne,  pp.S4_ 
113.) 

In  statuary,  also  (though  not  in  public  statues  of  cele- 
brated men),  Vienna  is  very  rich.     Canova's  group  of 
Theseus  killing  the  Centaur  deserves  especial  mention. 
It  was  originally  intended  by  Napoleon  to  surmount  the 
grand  arch  at  Milan,  but  is  now  placed  in  the  Theseum, 
a  Doric  temple,  on  the  Volks-garten,  in  imitation  of  the 
temple  of  Tneseiis  at  Athens.    "  This  group  is  of  Car- 
I  rara  marble.    The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  grasping  with  his 
■  lel't  hand  the  throat  of  the  Centaur  ;  while  his  right  arm, 
I  raised  behind  his  hclmeted  he.iil,  clenches  the  club  with 
,  which  he  prepares  to  inflict  the  fatal  blow.     The  wliole 
;  cliaracterof  the  group  is  in  Canova's  most  effective  style." 
,  (Ttirnbull.t.  242.) 

I      Hospitals  ami  other  Charities.  —  Few  capitals  are  sn 

I  abundantly    furnL^hed    with    ch.iritahle    iiistiiiuinns  as 

Vienna.     Miiny  of  the  principal,  as  the  general  hospital. 

house  of  invalids,   deaf  ,ind  dumb  asylum,  \-c.,  were 

founded  by  Joseph   II.     The  general  hospital  is  a  va»t 

'.  building,   ranged    around  7  quadrangles,    having  2,iHii 

i  beds.     It  is  said  to  receive  annually  from  10,000  to  K,m\ 

\  patients.     Il  partly  answers  the  purpose  of  a  sauatc)  ium. 

\  there  lieing  separate  bed-rooms,  which,  with  meilical  at- 

I  tendance,  and  every  comfort  necessary  for  an  iiivaliil,  are 

!  within  the  reach  ol  persons  of  limited  Income, on  the  pav- 

ment  of  a  small  sum  dally.  The  hospital  of  the  Charii.ilile 

llrethren,  supported  partly  by  volunt>iry  contrihntiiins, 

is  a  niun.istic  cstablislnnent,  but  open  equally  to  Jews. 

Turks,  an(l  Christians  of  all  ncrsuasions.*    The  House  of 

Invalids  Is  similar  in  its  kind  lo  Chelsea  Hospital,  h.ivlng 

lieeil  founded  for  80(1  old  soldiers.     In  its  great  hall  are 

I  two  large  pictures  of  the  Battles  of  Leinsic  and  Asperiie. 

Tiie  Deaf  and   Dumb  Asylum  Is  well  conducted :  ami 

those  among  the  pupils  who  evince  intelligence  are  oflrn 

*  It  may  be  remnrketl  here,  Ihni  there  Ib  an  lnrre.i(>hi(t  tpmienrt 
towanlit  rt'liffimin  tDJeratiim  (in  Vienna  at  least)  in  the  .AiiMrian  itn- 
verniiii-nl.  Sir.  Stranu  t>elieve?4  tli^t  lliere  l»  a  real  indliialhin  on  ihe 
purl  of  those  in  fioMer  in  .\ubtrla  to  tolerate  every  kind  nl'  riliKiou, 
iH-lit-f,  pruviiled  It  be  not  accompanied  with  olfentlve  setlarian  ita!. 
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nfierwards  employed  In  state  affairs  requiring  seeresy.  ,  balls  in  the  7?pdon<nMffla/ at  the  carnival  and  other  timet. 


There  are  schools  for  the  blind,  &c.,  and  a  lunatic  a»y. 
Iiim  which  is,  however,  said  to  be  not  so  well  conducted 
nJ  most  of  the  other  public  establishments.  Attached  to 
fhe  General  Hospital  are  the  maison  d' accouchement 
and  foundling  hospital.  In  the  former  of  these  "  not 
pven  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demanded  ;  she  may 
i.nter  veiled  or  masked,  an.l  remain  Incog,  the  whole  time 
the  continues  in  the  house  ;  she  has  merely  to  deliver  a 
.Piled  paper  to  the  superintendent,  containing  her  name 
■in'd  real  address,  that,  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing,  her 
relitions  may  be  apprised  of  her  fate."  (Spencer,  103.) 
The  person  who  brings  a  child  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
■lit  d  receives  a  ticket,  by  presenting  which,  the  child 
m  I'v  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  :  if  it  be  not  taken  away, 
it  is  at  the  proper  age,  brought  up  to  some  employ- 
lent  It  is  probable  that  an  institution  of  this  kind 
m  IV  prevent  a  few  cases  of  infanticide ;  but  the  mortality 
in'  this  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  is  quite  excessive, 
'  J  (here  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  vice  and  immorality. 

Commerce,  Hotelt,  Shops,  ^c  — Vienna  is  the  great 
pmnorium  of  the  Austrian  provs.  N.  of  the  Alps,  and  an 
imiiortant  dipdt  for  the  interchange  of  goods  between  E. 
IinAW  Kurope.  According  to  Hecker,  there  were  in 
Viennii  in  1834,  .'547  silk  and  velvet,  and  340  cotton  cloth 
manufacturers,  24  cotton-printing  establishments,  and 
minvcotton mills.  The  porcelain  manufacture  of  Vienna 
is  among  the  most  celebrated  on  the  continent,  and  it  has 
an  imperial  cannon  foundry,  and  a  manufacture  of  small 
arms  said  to  employ  500  ifrorkmcn.  Cutlery,  watches, 
and  i'ewellery,  bronze  and  other  metallic  goods,  meer- 
.nhaum  pipes,  musical  instruments,  paper,  cliemical  pro- 
.licts  gli)ve8,  leather,  hosiery,  chocolate,  and  liqueurs, 
ore  among  the  other  principal  products  :  it  has  several 
iargc  printers  and  music  engravers.  Many  of  the  inost 
wealthy  mercantile  houses  belong  to  Greeks.  The  Na- 
Hnnal  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  during  the  .Seven 
Ye.?s' War,  is  divided  into  51.020  shares.  In  1837  it 
.Mde  a  nett  proftt  of  3,943,303  florins,  being  at  the  rate 
nf  77  florins  a  share.  It  discounts,  advances  money  on 
pledges,  negotiates  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  well  managed.  „  ,       ,     .,  <•«    .. 

The  liotels  are  of  two  classes:  living  in  those  of  first- 
nte  excellence  costs  about  one  third  more  than  m  Paris ; 
hut  those  of  the  second  class  are  very  good  of  their  kind. 
Lodgings  are  twice  as  dear  In  tlie  city  as  m  the  suburbs, 
ivhcro  a  room  tolerably  furnished  m:.y  be  had  for  0  fl 
•1  month.  The  t<#s  of  this  city  are  nor  decorated  with  i 
the  same  splendour  as  those  of  I'aris,  bul  they  are  quite 
M  much  frequented,  being  resorted  to  in  the  evcn- 
incs  bv  both  sexes  of  the  middle  cLasses,  and  at  other 
t  iiies  by  gentlemen  to  play  at  billiards,  or  to  smoke, 
which  is  nSt  permitted  in  the  streets.  {Murray  s  Hand- 

^"vmmiLw  number  being  limited  by  government,  the 
erolits  realised  in  the  coffee-houses  are  great,  and  they 
freouenlly  bear  a  value  so  high,  tnat  Ilusseil  mentions  one 
on  the  Grabcn,  for  the  privilege  belonging  to  which  a 
mirchaser  paid  upwards  of  3000/.  in  addition  to  an  extra- 
?aganrprlce  for  tile  house  itself,  (ii-  2<5  )  Vienna  is  well 
sjnulicd  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  which  arc  generally 
cheap.  House  rent  Is  said  to  be  lower  than  m  Pans  ; 
servants'  wages  are  much  less  ;  furniture  is  still  cheaper ; 
and  a  pair  of  good  Hungarian  carriage  horses,  the  keep 
uf  which  will  cost  alKiiit  30/.  a  year,  may  Do  bought  for 
40/  "  Nn  town  exhibits  such  an  appearance  of  people 
living  amidst  plenty,  such  nn  absence  of  uneasi/ classes, 
and  of  any  thing  that  can  represent  poverty.  1  he  hackney 
coaches  are  as  neat,  clean,  and  showy  as  priv.ite  carriages  j 
the  horses  are  gene.ally  in  excellent  condition.      Ihe 


They  are,  however,  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  also  of  the  upper  classes,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  Apollo  Saal,  can  accommodate  with  ease  10,000 
persons.  1  he  music  here  is  of  a  Bup<:rior  order,  the  cele- 
brated  bands  of  Strauss  and  l.annvr,  and  others  little 
inferior,  being  constantly  engaged.  Mr.  Itusscll  says, 
"  The  Viennese  take  to  themselves  thereputatiim  ofbeing 
the  most  musical  public  in  Kurope,  and  this  is  the  only 
part  <if  their  character  about  which  they  display  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  granted  that  they 
can  produce  among  their  citizens  a  greater  number  of 
decent  performers  on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to  have  it  said  that 
they  can  likewise  produce  a  greater  number  of  blockheads 
and  debauchees.''  (Tour,  S[C.,  ii.  271.)  Nearly  all  the 
greatest  modern  composers,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven. 
Gluck,  &c.,  have  composed  their  best  works  in  or  near 
Vienna. 

Murals,  SjC — Vienna  has  acquired  the  character  of 
being  the  most  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  But  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  be  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion, it  is,  at  all  events,  a  most  agreeable  place  for 
a  stranger.  A  liveliness  and  bonhommie  pervades  so- 
ciety ;  in  bustle  and  activity  Vienna  rivals  London  and 
Pans  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  appears  one  of  the 
main  occupations  of  the  great  mass  of  tne  inhabs.  The 
peace  of  the  city  is  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
arrivals,  departures,  residences,  &c.  of  strangers  are 
carefully  noted ;  passports  are  strictly  examined,  and 
great  care  is  taken  that  visiters  shall  show  that  they  have 
the  means  bf  pa>;lng  their  way.  With  residents,  how- 
ever, the  police  interfere  but  little,  and  never  obtru- 
sively. Among  the  drawbacks  on  a  residence  here  are, 
the  furious  driving  in  the  crowded  thoroujjhfares, 
through  which  peaestrians  have  to  wind  tlieir  way 
among  heaps  of  fuel,  the  hewing  of  which  is  incessantly 
carried  on  before  the  doors  of  the  houses  ;  the  great 
vari,ability  of  the  climate,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
water. 

Vienna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of  tiie 
Protestant  superintendent  for  all  the  S.W.  provs.  of  the 
empire,  the  seat  of  the  high  judicial  tribunals,  and  cen- 
tral bureaux  of  the  Austrian  doin.,  of  the  court  of  appeal 
for  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  the  provincial  go- 
vernment of  the  prov.  lielow  the  Enns.  I'hough  not  in 
general  famous  as  a  scat  of  literature,  it  has,  among 
many  other  associations,  a  literary  society ;  of  which 
Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist,  the  poet  Grillparzer,  tha 
historian  Maiiath,  the  novelist  Caroline  Pichler,  the 
mineralogist  Mohs,  Baibi,  &r.,  are  members.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  the  censorship,  that  the  city  produces 
only  two  newspapers,  and  those  worth  little  or  nothing, 
with  a  few  weekly  scientiHc  and  fashionable  papers, 
a  montlily  and  a  quarterly  journal.  The  upper  classes 
speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  almost  as  well  as 
their  native  language  ;  and  the  Times,  Oalignani's  Mes- 
senger, the  Edinbureh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  Athe- 
ntvum,  and  other  British  and  foreign  journals,  may  be 
had  with  but  little  difficulty. 

The  environs  are  picturesque,  but  the  roads  around  are 
very  bad.  About  2  m.  from  the  city  is  Schonbrunn,  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  stands 
in  a  large  park,  stocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all 
kinds.  The  palace,  built  by  Maria  Theresa,  is  a  vast 
monotonous  pile,  but  richly  furnished,  and  possesses 
many  interesting  portraita  of  the  Imperial  family.  It 
was  twice  occupied  by  Napoleon:  the  treaty  of 
Schonbrunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1809,  and  here  the 
Duke  of  Heichst.idt,  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  lf32. 
In  the  grounds  are  tlie  Ulorielte,  a  large  columnar 
from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  ;  a  raena- 

ardcns,  with 
The  iidok-    eating-houses,  music  and    dancing-fooms,^  &c.    for  the 


op"   hough  in  such  nJrrow  streets,  are  as  dashmg  as    temple,  from  «hR-h  a  fl 
h,»e  of  London  or  Paris  ;  and  most  of  them  have  signs,  1  gerle,  a  splendid  botanic 

,i?hniinilnffs  almost  worthy  of  museums.    The  hook-    eating-houses,  music  an  _  „  ,     ,.      , 

elerri^dlflcture  shops  are. lumerous  .ind  large;  and  1  public.    Not  far  from   Schonbrunn   aie    Lacksenburg, 
besides  the  literature  of  every  state  '"  Gjirmany,  you  may    ^"■'•' 


lind  many  popular  books  and  the  principal  engravings 
liulilislied  in  England  and  France."    {Austria  and  Ihe 

'^'fmks,^ Amusements,  &c.  -  The  principal  amusements 
of  the  Viennese  are  music,  dancing,  the  theatres,  and  fre- 
ouenting  the  Prater  and  other  fine  promenadas  which 
«     To  the  city.  The  Prater,  tlie  Hy.ie  Park  or  Champs 


Briihl,  Baden,  &c.,  frequented  by  pleasure  parties  from 
the  metropolis,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Uichmoud, 
Grcenwicii,  or  St.  Cloud.  . 

History Vlndabona  was  remarkable  in  antiquity  as 

the  place  where  Marcus  .\iirelius  expired.  It  was  suc- 
cessively taKen  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  E.  part  of  his  dom., 
thence  called  Ocster-reich,  and  Austria.    The  margraves. 


^  111  r.iiii'iic.   ■».  ■  Mii^i  "C.IV..J  U......U,  .. —   .  .- —  ... 

il're^dTVmrin  length  by  lialf  ;is  much  in  breadth,  being    century,  spm 


^St^V^li^'i^'li^el'';^'"^;:^!;'^;:^^  :  !:j^e;wa;;isd;ikesVheld  Vienna  till  the  middle  of  tiie^th 

i,  nearly  4m.  in  length  by  lialf  as  imici.  in  lireadth.  being    eei 

enelose'l  between  2  arms  of  the  Danube.     Besides  the    ho 

fashioniible  drives,  the  Prater  contains  a  great  •"'™ber  of  ,  gar^ans,  v 

eofl'ee  and  Ice  houses,  pavilions,  8hc.w^,&c.,  and  is  gene- ,  com  t.     S 

rS  y  filled  with  a  throng  of  people,  particularly  on  Sun-  ,  the  usua 


house  of  Hapsburg.    In  1484,  it  was  ti  lien  by  the  Hun- 

wliose  king,  Mathias,  made  it  the  seat  of  his 

Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  I.,  it  has  been 

residence  of  tlic  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  em. 
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French  took  it,  however,  in  1806  anil  1800.  Thecon- 
sresa  which  parcelled  out  Kurope  into  ita  modern  aub- 
diTisiona  lat  here  from  the  3d  Nov.  1814  to  the  Oth  Juno 
18IA.  It  aulTernd  greatly  from  the  cholera  in  1831  and 
1833.  (Pnxl,  Beichreibung  von  Wien;  lierfhaui ;  Oes- 
terr.  Nat.  Encyc.  ;  Austria  and  the  Aiistniitu,  vol.  i. ; 
Hussel'i  Tour  in  Germany,  H.  217—330.  ;  TurnbuWa 
Austria,  l.j  Spencer's  Ucrm.  and  the  Germans,  ii.  124 — 
190.!  Strang's  Germany  in  1831,  il.  221*— 3S3.,  &c.) 

VIENNK,  a  dep.  ol  France,  reg.  W.,  principally  be- 
tween the  4rith  and  47tli  dega.  of  N.  lat.,  and  long.  0° 
and  1°  E.,  havinit  N.  Indre-et- Loire,  E.  Indre,  S.E. 
Hante-Vienne,  8.  Charcnte,  and  W.  Deux  Sevres.  Area, 
676,000  hectarei.  Pop.,  in  1836,282,731.  It  derlvea  its 
name  from  the  river  Viennc,  an.  Vinrnna,  which  riaea 
in  the  dep.  Crcuac,  and  after  traversing  Haute- Vienne, 
a  part  of  Cliarente,  Vienne,  and  Indre-et-Loire,  at  firat 
in  a  W.,  and  afterwards  in  a  N.  direction,  entcra  the 
Loire  after  a  lengthened  courao.  Ita  princpal  affluents 
arc  the  Thoriaon,  laaoire,  and  (/reuse  from  the  K.,  and 
the  Driance,  Vaire,.and  Clain  from  the  S.  and  W. 
Limoges,  Confolens,  Chatitlherault,  Chinon,  &c.,  are 
on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  dep.  are 
tributaries  of  the  Vienne  or  of  its  nlflncnts.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  but  in  the  S.,  a  chain  of  heights  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Charente.  The 
soil  in  the  level  ground  is  moderately  good,  but  in  the 
S  it  Ja  thin  and  chalky.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were 
estimated  to  comprise  413,131  liectares;  pastures,  42.732 
do. ;  vineyards,  28.744  do. ;  woods,  80,372  do. ;  and  heaths, 
wastes,  &c.,  7.'),167  do.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  grains 
principally  cultivated :  rye  and  millet  are  raised  for 
home  consumption  ;  but  in  years  of  scarcity,  chesnuts 
are  a  principal  resource  of  the  pop.  From  500,000  to 
700,000  hectol.  wine  are  annually  produced ;  but,  on 
the  whole.  Ita  quality  ia  inferior,  and  large  quantitica 
are  converted  Into  eau-de-vie,  frequently  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  white  winca  are  the  most  extensively  pro- 
duced ;  the  red  winea  are  generally  trh-colores,  durs,  et 
apres ;  i/s  se  gardent  long-temps,  el  s' amtliorent  en 
vieillissant ;  on  en  a  vii  qui  conservaient  encore  lenr 
quality  au  bout  de  40  ans.  (Jullien,  p.  150.)  A  good 
many  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  sheep  in  some  of  the 
cantons  are  said  to  be  of  a  superior  kind :  the  pro- 
duce of  wool  is  estimated  at  400,000  kilngr.  a  year. 
About  4.'),000  hogs  are  aald  to  Ira  annually  exported 
from  thla  dep.,  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Beea 
and  poultry  are  extensively  re.ired.  In  183.%  of  120,518 
propertlca,  subject  to  the  contrib.  fonciere,  72,.'i8U  were 
assessed  at  leas  than  5  fr.,  and  10,675  at  from  5  to  10 
fr. :  the  number  of  those  assessed  at  1,000  fr.,  or  up- 
wards, was  only  46.  The  vicinity  of  Chatelherault  pro- 
duces very  superior  lithographic  stone ;  and  marble, 
whetstone,  millstone,  &c.  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
dep.  Some  iron  mines  are  wrought,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous iron  forges.  Chatelherault  has  rather  extensive 
manufactures  of  flre-arms  ;  and  cutlery,  lace,  coarse 
woollen  cloths  and  woollen  yarn,  paper,  furs  and  skins, 
biscuits,  beer,  and  vinegar  are  among  the  other  goods 
made  in  Vienne.  This  dep.  is  divided  into  5  arronds ; 
chief  towns,  Holtiera,  the  cap.,  Chatelherault,  Civray, 
Loudon,  and  Mnntmorillon.  It  aenda  5  mems.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputiea.  Kegiatered  electors,  in  1838-39, 
1,799.  Total  public  revenue,  in  1831.  6,012,262  fr.  Ac- 
cording t.i  the  Diet.  (Hog-,  "  L'inslruction  est  arrifrfe 
duns  ce  pays.  Le  caraclire  dotnitumt  ries  habitant  pa- 
ralt  Sire  I'insonaance  et  I'inertic :  its  sont  invinciblement 
attachis  aur  usages,  et  aux  prijtigfs  de  leurs  pires." 
{.Hugo.  art.  f'ienne  I  Diet.  Geographique,  SjC.) 

ViENNK  (an.  f'ienna),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Isdre, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Khone,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Gere,  the  former  being  here  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  16  m.  S.  by  E.  Lyons.  Pop.,  in  1836,  14,000.  or, 
iiMluding  ita  com.,  16,484.  "  Vienne,  situated  under  a 
high  cllfr,  with  the  caatle  upon  ita  aummit,  ia  a  atriking 
■od  beautiful  object  In  deacending  the  river ;  and  after 
passing  it,  there  ia  a  perfect  union  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque  in  ita  scenery.  It  ia  here  also,  al)out  l| 
league  after  imaaing  Vienne,  that  the  vineyarda  lie  au 
celebrated  for  their  prwluce  of  Cole-rotie."  ilnglis's 
Swilxerland,  Sjc.  179. )  A  handaome  quay  stretches  along 
the  Rhone ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  on  the  high 
road  between  Lyona  and  Marseilles,  haa  broad  and  well- 
built  atreeta;  but  the  rest  of  the  thoroughfarea,  along 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  (iere.  and  up  ateep  declivitlea, 
are  ill  laid  out,  and  lined  generally  with  mean  houses. 

Vienne  has  several  remains  of  Itoman  buildings  and 
other  antiquities.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  Is  a  temple 
anciently  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Livia,  having  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  tlie  Maison  carrec  at  Nismes, 
though  not  in  such  good  preservation.  It  has  been  uaea 
for  a  church,  a  cluh-huuse,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
and  la  now  appropriated  to  a  museni.-i  of  antiquities. 
Outside  the  town,  and  in  much  liotter  preservation,  is  a 
pyramidal  monument  nearly  45  ft.  In  height,  and  ap- 
parently a  tomb.  The  traces  of  a  bridge  across  the 
tlhone,  an  amphitheatre,  a  nauniachia,  theatre,  &c.  also 


exist. 


Here,  also,  are  aeveral  middle-age  antiqulttos 
among  which  ia  the  cathedral,  conaldered  one  of  the  Iwst 
Gothic  ediflcea  in  France.  It  atanda  in  an  elevated  posl 
tlon ;  ita  grand  entrance  ia  ornamented  with  scuhitiiri'i" 
and  flanked  by  two  high  towera  ;  the  roof  Is  aupportvd  bv 
48  lofty  columns  in  the  Interior;  the  gallc'rles  havn 
Gothic  balustrades  ;  and  it  has  a  fine  monument  of  one  of 
the  archbishops  of  Vienne.  The  church  of  an  ancient 
abtwy  is  also  worth  notice.  The  other  principal  l)uilil 
ings  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  college,  hoanital,  work' 
house,  corn  exchange,  abattoir,  and  public  librarv  witil 
14,000  vols.  '        ' 

Vienne  haa  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  pasteboard 
Iron  and  copper  plates,  &c, ;  and  near  It  are  some  argent ' 
Iferous  lead  mines  producing  about  I, .500  quintals  a  year 
of  metal.  It  was  anciently  a  city  of  consequence,  havinir 
been  successively  the  cap.  of  the  Allobrogcs ;  of  Its  prov 
in  Narbonnese  Gaul,  under  the  Komans ;  and  of  tlic  first 
and  secnnii  kingdoms  of  Burgundy :  and  in  the  early  aKos 
of  Christianity,  it  was  the  aeo  of  the  archbishop,  primate 
of  Gaul.  It  was  united  with  Dauphiny  to  the  Frencli 
dom.  byLoidaXI.  The  famoua  council,  held  in  13|| 
which  abolished  the  order  of  the  Templars,  met  in  tliii 
town.    ( Hugo,  art.  Isire ;  Vict.  Gfog.,  Sec.) 

VIENNE  (HAUTE),  a  dep.  of  France,  reg  W 
between  lat.  45°  25'  and  40°  2.5'  N.,  and  long.  0°  35'  anrt 
1"  4.V  E.,  having  N.W.  and  N.  Vienne  and  Indre;  ™ 
Creuse ;  S.E.,  Correzo ;  S.  W.,  Dordogne ;  and  W.,  Cha- 
rente. Area,  .554,266  hectarea.  Pop.,  in  18,36,  285,13o" 
The  aurface  ia  hilly, particularly  In  the  E,,  and  the  racaii 
elevation  of  tlie  dep.  la  estimated  at  between  l,80Oand 
1 ,900  ft.  idjove  the  level  of  tfie  sea.  The  rivers,  the  priii. 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Vienne  (see  previuus  art.)  and 
the  Gartempe,  with  their  tributaries,  have  gcMierallv 
a  W.  direction.  The  eoll,  being  mostly  composed  of 
the  debris  of  granite,  and  other  primary  rtMiks,  h,  in 
general,  of  inferior  fertility.  In  1834,  tlie  arable  lands 
were  estimated  to  comprise  213,354  hectares  ;  pasture) 
129,899  do. ;  woods,  38,858  do.  ;  and  heatlis,  wastes,  ^e ' 
I  93,244  do.  Wheat  is  but  little  grown  ;  ita  place  beinc 
I  supplied  by  rye,  buckwheat,  chcsnuta,  and  potatoes. 
Very  little  wine  ia  grown.  The  pasture  lauda  are  com- 
par.-itively  good  ;  and.  In  1830,  the  sheep  in  tho  dep,  were 
estimated  at  nearly  610,0(X)  head,  and  the  cattle  at  MS.OIJO 
do.  The  wool  produceil  In  the  dep.  is,  however,  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Uural  industry  of  nil  kinds  is  very  back- 
ward. In  1835,  of  59,733  properties,  subject  to  tlie  con- 
trib.  fonciere,  25,483  were  assesseil  at  less  tlian  5  fr,  and 
only  18  nt  1,000  fr.,  and  upwards.  The  line  potters'  clay 
at  St,  Yriex  is,  perh<ips,  the  nu>st  valuable  of  the 
mineral  produces :  there  Is  a  tin  mine  at  Vautry,  the 
only  place  in  France  at  wliich  that  metal  is  found ;  and 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  manganese,  coal,  &c,  arc 
met  with  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The  mann- 
facture  of  earthenw  are  Is  the  most  important :  ami 
among  Its  other  products  are  iron  and  copper  plates 
cutlery,  and  other  steel  articles,  nails,  linen,  woulUni  and 
cotton  yarn,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leatiier  hats, 
womlen  shoes,  &c.  It  la  estimated,  that  15,000  lnliub.t.(>f 
this  dep.  migrate  annually  as  masons,  sawyers,  carpenirrt, 
fic,  into  the  deps,  Seine  and  Hhone,  and  the  arscnaU  on 
the  W.  coast.  Haute  Vienne  is  divided  into  4  arronds. ; 
chief  ccna,  Limoges,  the  cap.,  Ucllac,  Uochechouart] 
and  St.  Yriex.  It  sends  5  mema.  to  the  Cbantlier  uf  De- 
putiea. Registered  electors,  in  1838-,19,  I,(i66,  Total 
public  revenue,  in  1831,  5,103,607  fr.  {Huno,  arts,  fieniii: 
and  Haute  Vienne ;  French  Official  Tables,  Sic.) 

VIERZON-VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ch(r, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Evre,  near  its  junction  with  the  Cher, 
in  a  fertile  plam,  19  m.  N.W.  Kourges.  Poi).,  in  KK, 
4,980.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  unicli  uould 
be  among  the  best  in  France,  if  furnished  with  footways. 
(Guide du  Voyageur,  Ijc.)  Its  houses  are  mostly  ilatcd. 
It  haa  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  earthenware, 
and  iron  ware.  Its  caatle  was  destroyed  by  liicliani  I. 
of  England  in  1192;  and  in  13.'it;,  it  was  pillai;ed  bv 
the  army  of  the  lilack  Prince.  (iJ/cl'.  Gtog. ;  llmii; 
SjC.) 

VIGAV  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  ep.  Gard.  cipar. 
rond.,  on  the  Arre,  a  tributary  of  the  Ilertnilt,  40  m. 
W,N,W.  Nismes.  Pop.  in  I83i),  4,6WJ,  The  Diet.  U^tig. 
says  that  It  la  old  and  III  built ;  but  according  to  the  iiuiilt 
du  Voyageur,  It  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthy  of  all 
the  small  towns  In  the  Cevenuea,  and  one  to  wliieh  thi' 
opulent  inhaba.  of  Nismea  and  Montpelller  resort  <turiii|.' 
the  heats  of  summer.  In  one  of  its  squares  has  l)e('ii 
erected  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  Chevalier  d'Aasas,  a 
native  of  the  town.  It  haa  maniifiictures  of  cotton  .ini 
silk  hosiery,  cotton  yarn,  leather,  and  paper. 

VIGEVANO,  a  town  of  N,  Italy,  dom,  of  .Sardinia, 
div.  Novara,  )irov.  Lomelllna,  cap.  uiand.,  on  the  Mora, 
near  the  Ticino,  and  14  ni.  S.S.E,  Novara.  Pop.,  in 
I8;|H,  15,221,  Its  site  is  elevated,  and  it  enjoys  a  salu- 
brious climate.  It  ia  enclosed  by  walls,  h.is  an  old  castle, 
a  c.ithedral,  which  stands  In  a  square  surrounded  <m.1 
silica  by  arcadeb,  one  of  the  best  cavalry  bai  racks  in 
Piedmont,  uumerous  conventa,  an  hospital,  guvtninicnt 
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niin-n-bank,  a  coirnnunal  college,  and  a  aanalorium.  esta- 
blished In  1832.  Near  it  l«  a  large  and  handsome  Donii- 
nicnn  convent.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  silk  stulft, 
hats,  soap,  macaroni,  *c. ;  two  annual  fairs  of  8  days 
carli,  and  markets  twice  a  week.  This  town  gave  birth 
to  I'rancls  Sforia  II.,  duke  of  Milan,  and  is  much  In. 
debted  to  the  munillecnce  of  the  Sforia  family.  Under 
till!  l''reuch  It  was  tho  cap.  of  an  arrond.,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aiioitmi.    (liampoldi,  SjC.) 

VII.Ii.'V-ItEAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  prov. 
Castollon  de  In  Plana,  on  the  Mijares,  here  crossed  by  a 
line  bridge  of  13  arches,  within  about  4  m.  of  the  sea,  and 
;),!  ni.  N.N.K.  Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to  Mltlano, 
about  8,0IX).  It  originated  In  a  country  palace  of  James 
I„  king  of  Aragon.  It  has  one  regular  and  well-built 
street ;  several  rcllKioua  cdltices,  a  prison,  a  large  sub- 
ii-b,  and  some  silk  ami  \;oolleii  manufactures,  distilleries, 
,<io.  It  was  formerly  fortifleti,  and  in  tho  War  of  the  Suc- 
oessiim  was  garrisoned  for  tho  archduke  Charles ;  but, 
having  been  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.,  in  1706,  its 
defensive  works  and  mon  of  its  buildings  were  destroyed, 
;uiil  great  part  of  its  iiihabs.  put  to  the  sword. 

Tlie  town  of  tho  same  name  in  Portugal,  prov.  Tras- 
os-Montes,  cap.  Comarca,   is  said  by  Miflano  to  have 
4  10(1  inhaba.  {Dice.  d'Ktp.,  ^c.  ;  Mod.  Trav.) 
'  VILI..4-IIICA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Jlinas-Geraes,  on  the  Ouro-preto,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, and  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  stone  bridges, 
l<10in.  N.N.W.  Rio  Janeiro;  lat.  20°  25' 30"  S.,  long. 
^r,"  19'  33"  W.     I'op.  uncertain,  fluctuating  with  the 
slate  of  the  mines  ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen. 
tiiry  it  was  estimated  at  20.000,  principally  whites,  but  is 
now,  probably,  n  good  deal  less.    It  occupies  an  elevated 
(,ite,  but  it  has  no  very  striking  approach  ;  nor,  on  a 
nearer  view,  does  it  present  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  any 
oliject  corresponding  with  tho  grandeur  of  its  name.     It 
i[,  ,',ltunted  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  mountain,  forming 
part  of  an  immense  chain.    Most  of  the  streets  range  in 
parallel  rows  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  being  crossed 
by  otliers  leading  up  the  acclivity.    These  have  numerous 
public  fountains,  and  the  town  generally  is  admirably  sup- 
iillcd  with  water,  which  is  conveniently  conducted  into 
almost  every  house.    (Mawe's  Brax.il,  p,  238.,  &o.)    The 
streets  arc  ill-paved ;  but  there  are  many  good  houses  two 
stnrie,s  in  height,  built  of  stone,  tiled,  and  whitewashed. 
TlieROvernor's  residence,  the  town-liall,  2  par.  churches, 
niiineroiis  chapels,  the  mint,  college,  and  theatre,  were,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  principal  ediliccs.     Some  of  these  are 
iiipi  rior  to  the  public  buildings  in  most  other  parts  of 
Brazil.      The  governor's   house   commands  a  view  of 
nearly  the  whole  town  ;  and  in  ita  front  is  an  open  space 
surroiindeil  by  a  sort  of  parapet,  on  which  a  few  brass 
•ffivels  are  mounted.     Several  of  the  churches,  &c.  are 
riclily  ornamented.    Tho  mint  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  attached  to  the  treasury  and  custom-house.    The 
climate  of  Villa  Kica,  owing  to  its  elevated  situation,  is 
very  agreeable  ;  the  usual  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  04°  to  80°  Fah.  in  summer,  and  from  48°  to  70°  in 
winter.    Thunder-storms,  though  common,  are  not  vio- 
lent.   The  gardens  lierc,  which  extend  in  raised  terraces 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  produce  excellent  kitchen 
vegetables  ;  hut  beyond  these,  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
notwithstanding  its  fertility,  is  wholly  uncultivated,  and 
the  cattle  and  other  stock  are  allowed  to  pasture  at  ran- 
dom.    The  markets  are  accordingly  ill  supplied  ;  and 
when  Mawe  visited  the  country,  most  sorts  of  provisions 
.and  vegetables  brought  a  very  high  price.    The  inhabs., 
in  fact,  are  chiefly  interested  In  mining  speculations  ;Villa 
Kica  being,  or,  at  all  events,  having  lieen,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  gold-mining  district  of  Brazil.    The  metal, 
found  in  the  mountain  on  which  tho  town  is  built,  is  im- 
bedded in  a  matrix  of  aUty  clay  schist  resting  on  granite, 
g'leiss,  or  sandstone.     Bars  of  this  valuable  product,  with 
{irecioiis  .stnneB,  cotton,  hides,  marmalade,  cneene,  &u.  are 
sent  to  Uio,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  slaves,  manu- 
laeturcd  goods,  wines,  hams,  &c.     Owing,  however,  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  produclivenes.l  of  the  mines,  this 
trade  is  iiinv  much  less  considerable  than  formerly.     The 
;;oldsniith  tr.uio  is  prohibited  in  Villa  Kica;  but  almost 
all  other  handicrafts  are  carried  on.    There  are  also  ma- 
riifactiiies  of  gunpowder,  hats,  pottery,  &e.    The  inhabs. 
generally  depend  on  milling  ;  and  In  consequence  of  the 
uncertain,  hazardous  nature  of  their  employment,  which 
has  greatly  declined,  they  are  very  generally  idle,  poor, 
anddissoii'ilc.   (Mod.  Trav.  xxix.  \  Mawe's  Brazil ;  Diet. 

Vll,l,KKR.4NCHE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aveyron, 
cap,  arrond.,  on  the  Aveyron,  2(i  m.  W.  Khodez.  Pop. 
inlSKi,  ex,  coin.,  8,117.  It  is  >jcll  built:  four  parallel 
liioroughfares  divide  the  town  into  nine  parts,  besides 
which  it  has  several  suburbs  intereper,sed  witn  plantations. 
Tlie  old  ciillcgiate  church,  and  the  hospital,  formerly  a 
conveiitcnl  building,  are  remarkable  speciinons  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  public  eatablishments  comprise  a 
rollcge,  a  pul)lic  library,  museum,  and  club,  or  subscrip- 
tion rniinis.  The  princfjial  manufactures  consist  of  linens 
and  cii|iper  vtarc8  ;   it  has,  also,  a  considerable  trade  in 
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corn,  cattle,  tod  other  rural  produce,  and  12  annual 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  cap.  of  an  ar- 
^"v,  Jj"  i""  •'•'P-  "f  the  Rhone,  on  '.he  .Sitone,  17  m. 
N.N.W.  Lyons.  Pop.  in  1 K3G,  7,5.M.  It  cimslsts  chieflv 
of  one  very  long  and  wide  street,  is  well  built,  and  hii 
agreeable  environs.  Its  matiufactures  consist  principally 
of  linen  fabrics,  cotton,  thread,  and  leather,  in  which 
articles,  with  the  addition  of  wine,  cattle,  hemp  flax 
heinpen  cloths,  &c.,  it  has  a  brisk  trade  with  other  towns 
in  tho  .S.  of  France.  Near  it  are  some  lead-mines,  which 
were  wrought  under  the  Romans.  (Hugo,  .Jc.) 

VILLENA  (Mt.Turbula,  or  Arbacuta),  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  distr.,  in  a  flno  plain,  32  m. 
N.W.  Alicante.  Pop,  about  10,000.  Inglia  says,  "  It  has 
its  rock,  castle,  and  liuerta,  and  is  a  place  of  some  size, 
with  several  convents  and  churches.  Tho  vine  is  exten- 
sively grown  upon  tho  lower  acclivities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sierra,  and  Is  almost  all  converted  Into  brandy. 
The  pop.  of  this  town  appeared  to  me  to  present  a  sin- 
gularly disreputable  appearance  ;  licggarly,  Idle,  raggeid, 
and  rufflan-Iike."  (%•">»'»  18-TO,  ii.23<).)  Villena  gives 
title  to  a  marquis,  w'losc  palace,  a  town-hall,  2  churches, 
many  chapels  and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  some  bar- 
racks are  its  principal  ediliccs.  It  has  some  soap  facto- 
ries ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  marshes  a  good  deal  of  salt 
is  mad  e,    ( Miflano,  Ifc. ) 

VINCENNKS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  road  to  Coulommiers,  within  a  short  distance  of 
Paris,  Pop.,  in  18.30,  2,8'io.  Vincennes  owes  its  origin  to 
Philip  Augustus,  who  surrounded  the  wood  of  its  name 
with  walls,  and  built  at  one  of  its  extremities  a  royal  re- 
sidence, on  the  site  of  which,  in  1339,  the  present  tastle 
was  erected.  This  castle  continued  to  be  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  French  kings  till  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  when 
It  was  made  a  state  prison,  a  destination  which  it  re- 
tained, with  little  intermission,  till  1784 ;  the  great  Cond^, 
Diderot,  and  MIrabeau,  having  lieen  among  the  number 
of  those  confined  within  its  walls.  Under  Napoleon  it 
again  served  the  same  purpose,  and  here,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1804,  the  Uuke  d'Enghien  was  shot.  The  castle 
of  Vincennes  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  3G0  yards  in 
length  by  210  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  dry  ditches, 
and  entered  by  two  drawbridges.  The  keep  is  a  square 
tower,  five  stories  in  height,  with  four  turrets,  and  a  bal- 
cony outside  the  fourth  story.  Tho  chapel,  founded  by 
Charles  V.,  in  1379,  but  mostly  rebuilt  under  his  suc- 
cessors, is  a  rich  Gothic  edifice,  with  aome  fine  atained 
glaas.  The  cour  royale  is  surrounded  by  modern  build- 
ings, in  which  are  some  well  furnished  apartments,  and 
a  large  collection  of  arms.  In  the  fosse,  a  plain  column 
of  red  granite,  on  n  foot  of  black  marble,  and  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Hie  cecidit,"  points  out  the  spot  where 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  met  his  fate.  The  wood  of  Vin- 
cennes, comprising  about  1,,'iOO  acres,  is,  with  the  town,  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  Parisians  on  holidays,  par- 
ticularly t)wfitepatronnU;  on  the  l.'ith  of  August.°((>ui(fe 
dn  Voi/anenr  en  France ;  Hugo  ;  ij-c.) 

VINCENT  (ST.),  one  of  the  W.  India  inlands,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  in  the  centre  of  the  Windwa.'d 
group,  about  lat.  13°  10*  N.,  and  long.  60°  37'  W.,  21  m. 
S.S.W.  St.  Lucia,  and  108  m.  W.  Barbadoes.  It  is  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  17  m.  in  length,  and  from  7  to8  m.  in 
mean  breadth.  Area,  about  S-VOO  acres.  Pop.,  by  last 
census,  26,533 ;  of  whom  22,997  were  blacks.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
which  in  some  parts  attain  the  height  of  4,000  ft. ;  but 
the  mountains  decline  rapidly  towards  tlie  sea ;  and 
there  are  some  considerable  and  well-watered  valleys, 
the  soil  of  which,  consisting  of  a  fine  black  mould  of 
sand  and  clay,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
sugar.  In  the  upper  grounds  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
St.  Vincent  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  tremendous  erup- 
tion of  one  of  its  mountains,  in  1812,  occasioned  great 
mischief.  The  mountains  are  clothed  from  their  base  to 
their  Buniraits  with  iininenae  forest  trees ;  but  the 
ground  having  every  where  tho  i-dvantageof  a  gradual 
slope,  and  there  being  little  jungle  or  bruah-wood,  ven- 
tilation is  not  iin|)cded.  The  valleys  also  are  sufficiently 
wide,  and  I'ree  from  excessive  vcgiti.tion,  to  give  a  healthy 
character  even  to  the  uncultivated  portion  of  the  island ; 
and  there  is  htlle  swampy  ground,  except  in  a  few  places 
near  tlie  Hen.  Only  about  one-third  (lart  of  Its  surface  is 
under  cultivation.  "The  atmosphere  is  generally  humid, 
and  the  dews  heavy ;  liiit  notwithstanding,  St.  Vin- 
cent Is  justly  considered  one  of  tho  most  healthy  of  the 
\V.  India  islands.  (Tvlloch'a  Hep.)  We  subjoin 
A.s  Account  of  the  Principal  .\rilcles  of  Produce  im- 
ported Into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  St.  Vincent  during 
each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1841. 
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890         V1NCENT(CAPE  ST.). 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  of 
12,  and  an  assembly  of  19  mems.  Hepresentatives  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  must  have  an  income  of  SOU.  a  year, 
or,  if  representing  the  town  of  Kingston,  a  house  In  that 
town  of  the  yearly  value  of  100^  Electors  must  possess 
>  freehold  of  10  acres,  worth  Wl.  a  year  in  Kingston,  or 
lot  a  year  elsewhere.  St.  Vincent,  with  its  dependency, 
the  Grenadines,  is  divided  into  6  pars.  Kingston,  the 
cap.  lies  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  bay,  near  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills  in 
Its  rear.    The  troops,  amounting  to  nearly  000  men,  are 

Erincipally  quartered  at  Fort  Charlotte,  on  a  very  steep 
ill,  about  1}  m.  N.W.  the  town,  and  600  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

St.  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  was  in- 
habited only  by  Caril)S  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  sL-ive  ship  from  Guinea  having  run 
asliore  on  the  island  the  blacks  mostly  escaped,  and  set- 
tling here  became  In  the  sequel  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Caribs.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Knglish  in 
1763.  In  1779,  it  was  re-captured  by  the  French  ;  but  it 
reverted,  in  1783,  to  Great  Britain.  The  sum  awarded, 
hi  i93fi,  fur  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Vin- 
cent amounted  to  W2,!i(K\l.  {Eihrards's  West  Indies  ; 
TitUoch's  Rep.  on  Ihe  Health  iff  the  Troops  in  the  IV. 
Indies  ;    Pari.  Papers,  S(e.) 

VINCENT  (CAPK  8  1'.),  the  Sacrtim Promontorium 
of  the  ancients,  a  promontory  forming  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  110  m.  S.  Lisbon, 
lat.  37°  2'  H"  N.,  long.  8°  SV  36"  W.  This  cape  is  ce- 
lehrati'd  In  naval  history  for  the  great  victory  gained 
In  its  vicinity  on  the  Uth  of  February,  1797,  by  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  over  a  Spanish  fleet. 
The  British  fleet  comprised  only  lA,  whereas  that  of  the 
Spaniards  amounted  to  27  sail  of  the  line.  But  not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  the  latter  were  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  112,  one  of  M,  and 
one  of  74  guns.  The  victorious  admiral,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gallantrv  and  success,  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  t)y  the  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

VIRE,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Calvados,  cap.  arrond. 
near  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  own  name,  35  m.  S.W. 
Caen.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  romm.,  7.200.  It  is  well-liuilt, 
principally  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  tne  Foundling  Asylum,  and  at  the  base  the  ge- 
neral hospital ;  on  the  ascent,  among  other  buildings, 
are  the  court-house,  Bul>-prefectiire,  town-h»ll,  and  new 
prison,  with  a  handsome  sijuare.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Vire  had  a  castle,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist ;  lint 
the  greater  part  of  its  site  Is  occupied  by  the  town-hall 
and  a  planted  promenade.  The  principal  church  Is  a 
fine  Gothic  iMiilning.  A  great  deal  of  activity  prevails  in 
Vire,  which  has  manufactures  of  coarse  and  tine  wool- 
lens, woollen  yarn,  paper  of  all  kinds.  ni>e<lles,  and  other 
itei'l  articles,'  hum  articles,  Ac,  with  tanneries  and 
fulling  mills.  It  has  trihun.iis  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  cnimcil  of 

frud' -hommet,  communal  college,  and  ptibllc   lllirary. 
hihamel,  and  some  other  eminent  persimages,  were  na- 
tives of  Vire.    (  Hugo,  art,  t'alvndos  i  Diet.  Kncy.) 

VIRGINIA,  oneol  the  states  comprised  In  the  rennbllc 
nr  I'.  States,  lieing  the  most  extensive  In  the  iJniiin, 
on  the  Atlantic,  between  lat  36^''  ard  n|'>  N..  and  long. 
77°  and  84"  W.,  having  N.  and  N  E.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac, 
N.  W  Ohiii,  the  river  of  the  same  name  forming  the 
boundarr,  \V.  Kentuckj',  .S  Tenni'ssee  ami  N.  ('Hrolina, 
and  K.  (  hesapeake  oiiy  and  the  Atlantic.  Lcniitii,  E.  Ii> 
W.,  about  .I.VI  m.  i  average  breatlth.  nearly  200  mi.  Area 
estimated  at  about  fi<i,(KKI  iu|.  \n.  Pup.  In  184(1,  1 ,2:i<.l,7'.t7, 
of  whom  418,!m7  witc  slaves.  The  Alleghany.  Bine,  and 
other  mountains  traverie  this  state  fri)m  N.  to  S.  In  seve- 
ral parallel  ranges,  forming  its  centre  Into  a  table  land, 
which  In  some  parts  rises  to  nearly  li.(Nlil  feet  In  heiKht. 
The  western  portion  of  the  stale  Is  also  very  mountiilnnus, 
"  The  extreme  western  part  Is,  Indeed,  eumposi'd  nf  n 
cnngerlei  nf  hills  with  alluvial  liotlnins  ;  lint  Ihe  iii'IiihI 
mountain  rlciges  eniroarh  soiu'ar  Ohio  river,  and  the  hills 
are  In  themselves  so  generally  abrupt  and  h)rt\  ns  to  give 
an  alplnoappcar.inco  to  theciumtry."  (Darby's  V.  Stales, 
6I«.) 

The  rivers  may  !»  divided  Info  (hnse  that  flow  Into  Ihe 
Atlantic,  and  those  th.it  join  the  Ohio.  I'he  Potumar 
rises  In  lat.  .1<.)0|2'  N. ;  II  flows  at  first  N  E.  inalxnit  lat. 

."Kl"  .VK  N,,and  lliei In  a  S.F.   diriv'tion   Into  CIhmi 

nenke  Imy,  which  it  enters  70  in.,  Ill  a  direct  line,  Ixlow 
Washington,  after  a  course  of  almnf  '.V'M  in.  It  rerelvis 
Its  principal  affliiRnl,  the  Shenandoah, from  the  S.W  ,  iit 
the  celebrated  inoiintHln-pass  oi  lliir|M'r'»  I'erry,  where  It 
lireaks  through  the  Hliie  MonntaiiK,  ninid  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  of  the  1'.  Stales.  Tlif  Potomac  Is  na- 
vigable for  ships  of  any  iMirtheii  to  Alexninlria.  upwards 
nf  ino  m.  from  Its  ni'nitli,  b<'llig  the  most  distiinl  iHtlnt 
from  the  iH'ean  to  which  ships  of  war  can  Ih>  imvlKiiteil  In 
ttm  Interior  nf  the  Tnton.  James,  river,  on  whhh  the 
rap.  uf  Virginia  Is  built,  rises  In  and  flirws  through  the 
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,  centre  of  this  state  to  Chesapeake  bay,  being  navieahle 

j  for  vessels  of  140  tons  to  Richmond,  lOOm.  from  its 

I  mouth.    Over  one  of  its  aflluents,  about  V)  m.  N  w 

;  Lynchburg,  is  a  stupendous  natural  bridge,  90  feet  jti 

i  length,  across  a  chasm  above  200  feet  in  depth.     Mr.  Jcr. 

!  ferson  says,  that  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  emotions  arising 

!  from  the  sublime  to  be  felt  more  intensely  thiin  by  this 

\  spectacle,  looking  from  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.    "  Sn 

beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing  as 

'  it  were,  up  to  heaven  it  must  be  teen  to  be  described  " 

j  (Notes,  36.)     The    Roanoke   lies   partly    within    the 

state  ;  the  Rappahannoc,  York,  and  Nottaway,  arc  the 

other  principal    streams    on    the    Atlantic    side.     The 

<  chief  affluent  of  the  Ohio  la  the  Great  Kenhawah,  which 

rises  In  N.  Carolina,  joins  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant  in 

Virginia,  and  is  navigable  to  Charleston,  (K)  ni.  from  its 

mouth.     Darby  says,  tliat  "  Virginia,  next  to  Georgia 

and  Illinois,  has  tlie  grente-it  range  of  lat.  of  any  of  the 

U.  States,  and  it  may  be  doubted  If  it  do  not  exceed  even 

Georgia  in  extremes  of  temperature.     The  counties  un 

the  Chesapeake  are  much  wanner  th.in  those  in  the  in. 

terior,  as  is  strongly  manifested  in  their  vegetation." 

As  regards  surface  and  soil,  Virginia  may  be  divided 

into  4  sections.     The  E.,  or  sea-board  section,  extend- 

ing  about  100  m.   inland,  or  to  the  head  of  the  tide 

waters,  is  generally  low  and  level,  but  sandy  and  nnpro. 

ductivc,  parts  of  it  being  mere  swamps,  and  exhibiting 

almost  as  desolate  an  appearance  as  the  nine  barrens  of 

New  Jersey.     Tlie  second  section,  which  incliules  the 

country  between  the  latter  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 

perhaps,  the  most  productive  ;   the  alluvial  lands  ainne 

the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  state  are,  for  the  most  p,irt 

very   fine ;  those  of  James'  river  especially  being  re^ 

I  markable  for  their  fertility.     The  third  section  includes 

the  valley  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany 

Mountains,  and,  though  in  parts  broken  by  mountains 

:  has  a  great  ileal  of  fine  fertile  land.     The  fourth  seclinii 

I  includes  the  country  between  the  Alleghany  chain  and 

the  Ohio:  this  portion  is  in  general  wild  anil  Imikpii 

and  is  in  great  part  covered  by  prinifeval  forests,    limit 

{  also  contains  large  tracts  of  fine  land,  with  vast  de|msits 

I  of  coal,  ironstone,  salt,  &c. 

j  The  wheat  of  Virginia  Is  Inferior,  but  maize,  col. 
ton,  tobacco,  and  numerous  fruits  attain  to  perfection 
In  1840,  the  oAlclal  returns  state,  that  upwards  ol  u 
million  bushels  maize  were  reapcil  in  this  state,  lieing 
more  than  was  produced  in  any  other  state  of  the  I'niiin 
except  Tennessee :  during  the  same  vear,  there  were  also 
reaped  iO.OWi.dOO  bushels  wheat,  aiid  I4,I24,(KI(I  huslicli 
oats.     Tobacco  Is,  however,  the  principal  crop  in  Ihe  !•; 

tiart  of  the  state,  where,  in  1840,  the  produce  is  stated  to 
lave  been  74,1.')7,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  the  entire 
quantity  pro<luced  i;i  the  Union. 

JelTefsini,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  one  of  the  nhlrit 
:  works  of  Its  class  that  has  ever  b<.<'n  published,  spi>aki  in 
very  disparaging  terms  of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  He 
says  ■'  that  It  Is  suitable  only  for  the  very  finest  lands, 
which  it  rapidly  impoverishes,"  that  it  "is  proilmtiveof 
inflnite  wretchedness,"  and  tliat  the  individuals  eniiagp;! 
in  it  "are  in  a  continued  stiite  of  exertion,  beyond  tlie 

Lowers  of  nature  to  support."  (Soles,  Jfc,  p.  27K.  ei. 
,ond.  1787.)  Probably  this  statement  may  he  a  lilili> 
overcharged,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  beinn  »nt). 
stantlaiiy  accurate;  and.  In  fact,  the  culture  ol  tolmcro 
In  this  state  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  eitlier 
stationary  or  retrograde. 
I  The  culture  of  cotton  is  carried  on  to  some,  ihoiidi 
to  no  great,  extent ;  the  quantity  prodnceil  in  |h|(i  iieim, 
staled  at  10,767  .niHIibs.  J  some  wine  Is  made;  and  sm.ill 
quantities  of  sugar  are  nbtaini^l,  partly  Iroin  llieianr. 
and  partly  from  the  maple.  ( lleliirns  iinilir  Cmui  ,f 
imn.)  Agriculture  In  most  parts  of  the  stale  is  in  a  vi'ry 
rieiiressed  and  backward  state  ;  and  the  crons  are  very 
Inferior,  compared  to  what  they  might  he  iindiTadi/. 
ferenf  system.  Land  that  has  been  cleared  is  ii<iii!l* 
cropped  wilhonl  Interniissidn  or  manure  till  it  i,  n. 
hauste<l,  when   it  Is  left  to  recover  ilself.      I'.UomIici,' 

the  Ihrte  shift  system  Ireq itiv  prevails,  liy  hIimIi  i 

crop  of  niaise  In  one  year  Is  succeeded  bv  oiic  nf  »Iumi, 
rye,  or  oats  III  the  next  ;  and  this  lint  by  a  lall>i», 
liiit  by  a  year  of  rest,  during  which  weeds  and  "tli.r 
herbage,  tne  spontaneous  produce  of  thi'  snil.  allnrJ  i 
scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  half-lril  cattle.  In  parn  >  I 
the  ronntry,  Imwever,  and  especially  on  the  I'utnm.u, 
sonic  improvements  have  been  in.iile  In  ugrii  iilliiri' ;  aii.l 
W.  i>r  the  monnlaliis  along  Ihe  Ohio  are  sniiie  well  irii- 
gated  meadows.  In  IKtd,  the  stock  of  cattle  w.is  r<li. 
ni  ltl^l  at  about  a  million  head,  and  of  sheen  at  I.WM«': 
the  prndnce  of  wool  wuu  abiiiit  S.)iiii>  iNKIlits  .  a  ipisntilr 
Inferior  only  to  that  priHinci'd  in  New  Voik.  TIk 
nilniTBl  riches  of  Virginia  are  of  tip. i. rate  liii|.orl.W(T 
foal  Is  very  widely  dlH^iseil  ;  the  liltunilniins  nil  the  \V 
and  the  scinl-bltiiinlnoiis  and  anlhnuilenn  tin' K.  ii'l*  | 
of  Ihe  mountains.  The  beils  of  coal  are  in  man)  pla.r. 
I'loin  HO  to  lid  n.  thick,  and  nltirnale  aniiieliin,-!  «ili 
dense  IwmIs  of  Ircni  ore.  The  coal  In  the  lilrhiii"iil 
basin   Is  rather  extensively  wrought,    and   the  mrk. 
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at  Kcw  Carron  furnish  considerable  quantities  of 
iron.  Gypsum,  magnesia,  alum,  and  petroleum,  are 
among  tl'ie  mineral  productai  and  from  1829  to  1840 
gold  to  t'le  value  of  578,&9.')  dollars  was  sent  to  the 
mint  of  the  U.  States.  The  region,  including  Spot- 
sylvania and  some  other  counties,  where  the  gold  is 
found,  abounds  in  quartz,  containing  cubes  of  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  often  partly  or  totally  decomposed, 
the  cells  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The 
latter  is  found  also  on  the  surface,  especially  of  slate, 
and  in  its  Assures.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  filtration, 
or  washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver. 
On  the  wliole,  however,  the  search  after  gold  here,  as  in 
must  other  parts  of  the  U.  States,  has  not  been  very 
productive,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  of 
anv  importance.  There  ore  numerous  salt,  and  other 
niinoral,  springs  ;  those  on  the  Kenhawah  furnishing 
anniiaby  about  3,000,000  bushels  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  unimportant ;  but 
Richmond  and  Lynchburg  are  commercial  towns  of  some 
eminence.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  states 
dnring  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sept.,  1840,  amounted 
to  94''i,<>'<5  dolls.,  and  that  of  the  exports  during  the  same 
vear  to  4,778,220  do.  The  board  of  public  works  in  this 
state  had.  In  I83.'>,  n  fund  of  3,22:1,000  dolls.,  and  has 
elTeeted  some  valuable  internal  imprcvements.  The 
Potomac  is  connected  with  the  Koanoke  by  railways 
through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg, 
forming  a  line  1.07  m.  in  length  :  a  line  13  m,  in  length 
extends  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesterfield  coal  mines  ; 
and  another  line  is  Intended,  and  is  probably  in  progress, 
to  connect  Lynchburg  with  the  Tennessee  line  across 
tlic  .\llegh,;nymoiintains.  Several  canals  are  completed ; 
the  jirincipal  being  the  James*  river  and  Kenhawah 
canal,  Ufim.  in  length. 

The  present  form  of  government,  adopted  in  1830, 
vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  of  32mems.,  chosen  every  4  ycirs, 
anil  a  House  of  Dclcgntcs  of  134  morns,  elected  annually, 
ihe  (Jovernor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  every 
;i  vears.  The  right  of  suHVage  is  exercised  by  every 
wlliie  male  citizen  of  full  age  possessing  freehold  pro- 
perty to  tlie  value  of  2.')  dolls.,  or  having  a  reversionary 
lilic'to  land  of  the  value  of  .W  dolls.,  and  who  has  been  a 
hmiseliolder  for  12  months  previously  to  the  election. 
Thi' (General  Assembly  meets  annually  at  Kiehmond  in 
Dcreinber.  The  State  sends  21  representatives  to  Con. 
fnn.  Virginia  is  divided  into  119  cos.  and  HI  judicial 
(li.tricts  :  Kiehmond  on  .lames'  river  is  the  cap.  and  seat 
of  gov. ;  Wllllnmsburg,  Fredericksburg,  t.'harlottpsville, 
Lvnclihurg,  and  Lexington,  are  the  other  principal 
tmns.  Courts  of  appeal  sit  once  a  year  at  Lcwisburg  for 
W.and  at  Itiehmoudfor  K.,Virglnta,  anda  circuit  Supe- 
rior Cniirt  of  Law  and  Cliaiicery  is  lield  twice  a  year  in 
each  CO.  and  corporation.  The  state  militia,  in  1H40,  com- 
prised IO.'i,R22men.  The  public  revenue  in  1840amounted 
In  tlti.'i,:'.')7  dolls.,  and  the  expenditure  to  .'SH(|.4H7  dolls. ; 
till' total  public  delit  In  the  same  year  was  fi,8li7,lfil  dolls. 

Virginia  has  several  colleges  and  other  seminaries.  The 
university  at  Charlottesville,  established  in  1819,  has  a 
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y  with  iri,0(lO  vols.,  and  in  I840-1H4I  was  attended 
I  students.  'J'he  cidlego  of  William  and  Mary,  es- 
lili.  by  Ihe  Ilaptists  in  KiUl,  is,  excepting  Harvard  college, 
Ihe  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  lliilon,  and  had, 
III  Ix4ll-ix41,  110  students.  The  Washington  rollege  at 
l.cxiiigton,  luundeil  in  I><I2,  was  at  Ihe  same  perhid  at- 
Irmli'd  by  94  students.  There  are  many  other  superior 
M'hoiils  and  academies,  and.  In  IH40,  there  were  in  Ihe 
slate  l.'iill  common  schools  attended  by  35,321  children. 
All  lilslorical  and  philosophical  society  was  formed  in 
IM'J.  Ilaptlsis  ami  Methodists  aru  the  prevailing  reil- 
Hums  sects,  next  to  whom  Presbyterians  are  Ihe  most 
iionuriiiis ;  there  are  but  few  l(.  Catholics,  Frieiuls. 
Initarlans,  and  Jews.  Nearly  Ihe  whole  of  the  Baptist 
.Kioi'lallon  consists  either  of  coloured  persons  or  slaves. 
The  importance  of  Virginia  lias,  in  eiiiiseqiience  of  the 
nipid  growth  of  other  slates,  declined  riinldly  since  the 
llt'vobitbin.  Till'  |irliieipal  Iohiis  ate  Klilimoiid,  the 
inpit.il.  wlth,in  |H4(l,apiip  or2<l,l'i:i|  retersliiirg.  Il,l,1(i ; 
,iiiii  Norfolk,  10,920.  {,1.  (Hiniitt'n  .\iilfn  vn  lirginlii  i 
Diirhy,  lifwvflhe  (L  S.  ;  ,4mi'iir(iH  .4/»((i»flf,/i"' 1811- 
1*12;  A,'Hii/'7i7>,frfiii  ,4mi'rii-(r»irt.  Sic.) 

Virginia  was  Ibe  seat  of  Ihe  earliest  colony  |ilaiiteil  by 
the  Kiigllsh  in  the  States'  territory,  a  part  ol  it  liaving 
hf<n  setlleil  In  ICi07.  Its  ii.iine,  given  In  honour  of  (jiieeii 
Klit.ibelli.  was  originally  appliisl  lo  llie  wluile  I'.,  coast  ^if 
N  .\nierlca.  'I'hn  first  legislaliire  ol  \  Irginia  met  in 
M'll'i  NiilHlllittandilig  serious  disputes  willi  the  Sliiaita, 
Virglni.i  supported  the  royal  cause  III  Ilie  civil  wars  ;  and 
Charles  II.  wtis  priH'laiiniMl  here  belure  the  newsiii  his 
rritornlliiii  had  arrived  from  F.iiglniid.  Among  llie  dis- 
tlniinlsbisi  natives  of  Virginia  la  Ihe  Immorlai  Wo'.blng- 
Inn.  the  falhiT  of  Amerlcnn  Independence,  born  In  VS  est- 
niorelaiid  en.,  on  the  I  lib  of  lebruary.  1732.  It  li  also 
Ihi'ii.illieci.nnlrv  of  Jefferson,  the  anlhor  of  the"  Decla- 
tiiliinitil  Iiii1epeiidenci',"aiidurthe"  Notes  on  Virginia," 
and  president  ol  the  I'lilon. 
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VISTULA  (Germ.  Wtichtel),  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  central  Europe,  flowing  from  S.  to  N.  through  Poland. 
The  baslii  of  the  Vistula  is  situated  between  those  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  W.,  the  Niemen  and  Dniestr  to  the  N.E. 
and  N.,  and  the  Dnicpr  to  the  S.K.  It  rises  In  Moravia, 
in  a  brancli  of  the  Carpathians,  close  on  the  frontier  of 
Galicia,  and  about  20  in.  S.E.  Teschen  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  source  is  precipitated  over  a  fall  180  ft. 
in  height.  It  proceeds  at  first  N.  for  about  40  m.,  and 
then  turns  to  the  E.,  separating  Silesia,  the  territory  of 
Cracow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the  N.,  from 
Galici.t  on  the  S.  Shortly  after  passing  Sandomir  it 
again  flows  northward,  which  course  it  retains  through 
the  centre  of  Poland  to  beyond  Warsaw.  It  now  turns 
W.N.  W.,  and  pursues  generally  the  same  direction  to  the 
influx  of  the  Braa,  20  m.  from  Thorn  ;  after  wiiich  its 
course  varies  little  from  V.N.E.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bal- 
tic. Us  entire  length  is  estimated  at  550  m.  It  receives 
a  vast  number  of  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  NIda,  Kamiena,  Pilica,  and  Braa,  from  the  W.  j  and 
the  San,Wleprz,  and  Bug  *,  with  Its  tributaries,  from  the 
E.  At  Cracow  It  is  only  about  150  ft.  In  width  ;  at  War- 
saw it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  l,(iUO  ft.  in  length. 
After  receiving  the  Bug,  a  stream  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
itself,  at  Modlin,  it  proceeds  generally  in  a  very  wide 
channol  past  Plock,  Thorn,  Culm,  and  Marlenwerder, 
about  15  m.  below  which  last,  and  about  30  m,  from  the 
Baltic,  it  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  easterly  of 
which,  called  the  Negat,  flows  past  Marienburg  and  El- 
bing  into  the  Frlsche  Hafl;  The  W.  arm,  or  main  stream, 
subdivides  again  at  about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  the  E. 
branch  falling  into  the  Frlsche  Hafl',  and  the  W.  making 
a  long  detour  round  by  Dantzlc.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  during  some  heavy  floods  in  the  autumn  of  1840  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  river  opened  for  itself  a  direct  course 
to  the  Baltic ;  a  result  which  it  is  said  the  Prussian  gov. 
had  contemplated  efliectiiig  by  artificial  means.  'This 
river  is  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  great  highway  of  the  extensive 
countries  through  which  it  flows ;  the  channel  by  which 
their  wheat,  timlier,  and  other  products  are  conveyed  to 
Dantzlc  and  Elbing  for  exportation,  and  by  which  they 
receive  supplies  of  coioniul  and  other  foreign  produce. 
As  it  flows  tor  the  most  part  through  a  level  country,  it 
is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
"  Large  flat-bottomed  boats  convey  the  produce  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes  to  the  port  of  Dantzlc, 
and  Warsaw  is  thus  placed  In  direct  commnnicittion  with 
the  Baltic  ;  while,  by  me.ins  of  the  navigation  of  liie 
Nogat,  the  colonial  produce  imported  Into  Konigtberg 
finds  a  ready  access  to  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Hungary.'^ 
{Orani'illf't  Travels,  I.  345.)  The  Vistula  Is  connected 
witli  the  Elbe  by  a  canal  from  the  Braa  to  the  Nets, 
between  Bromberg  and  Nakel ;  and  with  the  Niemen  by 
means  of  the  caual  of  Aiigustowo.  (Did.  Oiog.,  Ifc.) 

VITFRBO  a  city  of  central  Italy,  Papal  StatLb,  cap. 
deleg.  of  same  name,  In  the  Campagna,  and  on  (he  road 
between  Rome  and  Sienna,  37|  in.  N. N.E.  the  former. 
Pop,  stated  by  Rampoldi  to  be  little  short  of  IA,(K!0.  It 
is  well  built,  with  volcanic  tufa,  and  well  paved,  having 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  16  par.  churches,  and  nu- 
merous noble  residences,  and  public  fountains.  Woo<li 
says  it  is  a  curious  looking  city,  with  an  abundance  of 
caverns  in  the  perpendicular  laces  of  the  rocks,  border- 
ing a  little  valley  passing  through  It.  The  cathedral  has 
a  range  of  eolnmns  on  each  side,  with  grotesque  capitals 
supporting  semicircular  arches.  The  'rrlnita  is  a  hand- 
some modern  church,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
i  a  dome  ill  the  centre.  The  church  of  St.  Francis  Is  n 
large  building ;  the  transept  has  pointed  vaulting,  and 
there  are  2  fine  archways  of  the  pointed  style,  leading 
Into  chapels,  and  some  (liitbli  tombs.  It  boasts  also  a 
painting  by  .Sebaslian  del  I'ltmibo,  from  designs  by  Mi- 
cbael  Aiigelo.  (l.etlrrs  i\f  iin  Aiihilecl,  I.  323.)  The 
ponlincal  palace  is  a  fine  building.  Vllerbo  Is  the  seat  of 
a  rardiiial  delegate,  and  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction. 
It  lias  nil  nianubictures  worthy  of  notice  ;  Ihoiigb  alum, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  other  volcanic  products  are  (di- 
tnlneil  in  lis  neighbourhood,  which  uboumls  with  nil- 
ner,il  springs. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  lo  occupy  the  site  of  the  I'anum 

I'lilltimnir,  tlie  place  where  llie    general   assembly   of 

llie  l'',lruscaii  nations  was    held   on    snlenin    occasions, 

Tbe   modern   town  was   encircled  wiili  liirriied   walls 

by    Desideriua,    Ihe    last    king   of   Ibe    l.omlmrdg.       It 

:  has  been  tlie  residence  of  niinieriiiis  pones,  si*veral  of 

I  wlioin  are  buried  in  its  ciiiirclies.      In  Us  vicinity  are 

I  many  villas   belonging    lo   some   of  the    more  opulent 

I  llonian  families.     ( /i'um;io/</i ;    Mikh/s;    I'tatiiir'i  Ahc. 

Ili'l//  )     . 

I      V I  I'll n,  n  town  of  Franre,  dep.  Vllaine,  cap.  arrond., 

!  on   Ibe   Vilailie,  2.1  ni.   W.    Ileiiiies.     Pup.,  In  |N,'«H,  ex, 

coniin.  7,'*!i9.    It  i>  Inclosed  by  walls  ol  'iollilc  cbararter, 

and  Hanked  by  louiul  tnuera.     Vltrc  Is  III  built,  dirty, 

I       *  This  llM'T  ino  I  nitl  Ih*  i  onHiUiul*.,!  will' 
r««|N'«llll||  villi  It  SIX'   111  u  lo 


nl'tiuiul*.,!  Willi  Ihu  8.  Hug  (Ul.  MvfMMU) 
IliU  Ihil.,  IM.) 
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trifle,  and  deatitute  of  any  public  promenade;  though 
the  environs  are  agreeable,  and  In  the  vicinity  are  two 
parka  open  to  the  public.  About  1}  m.  S.  from  the  town 
la  the  Chateau  dea  Kochera,  the  aeat  of  Madame  deSevignS, 
the  mnat  accumplialied  of  letter  writera,  who  acme. 
times  alao  occupied  a  liouae  in  the  town.  Near  the  town 
are  alao  the  ruina  of  tlie  caatle,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Dukea  de  la  Trimouille.  The  peaaantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  wear  winter  cloaks  of  goat>akina,  which, 
with  cotton  hoaiery,  sail  cloth,  flannela,  leather,  and 
barrels  are  among  the  principal  articles  manufactured 
in  V\tri.  Wax,  honey,  and  cantharidea  are  here  conai- 
derable  articlea  of  trade,  and  the  town  haa  no  fewer  than 
32  annual  falra.  Savary,  the  traveller,  was  a  native  of 
Vitr£,  where  he  firat  aaw  the  light  in  1760.  (Hugo,  art. 
JUe^l  Velaine.) 

VITKY-LB-FRANCOIS,  a  town  of  France,  d/p. 
Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mame,  20  m.  S.S.E.  Cha- 
lona.  Pop.,  in  1836,'ex.  comm.  6,CI6.  la  aquare  ahaiied, 
and  la  incloaed  by  earth  ramparts,  and  baationa,  outaide 
which  ia  a  deep  moat.  It  la  tolerably  well  laid  out ;  and 
though  most  of  ita  houacs  are  old  and  unprepoaaeaaing, 
it  haa  a  good  many  new  bulidinga  erected  aince  the  peace. 
Ita  church,  an  ediflce  in  the  Corinthian  and  Coropoaite 
atylea,  was  the  earlieat  of  any  conaequence  built  after  the 
reatoration  of  the  arts,  in  the  tUne  of  Francis  I.,  under 
wliom  this  town  was  founded.  Vitry  has  a  good  public 
hall  and  theatre,  and  agreeable  public  walks,  with  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  yarn  and  hoaiery,  hata,  leather, 
4c.     (Hugo;  Diet.  Otog.i  IjC.) 

VITTOIUA  (Span.  I'itoria),  a  town  of  Spain  in 
Biscay,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  high  road  between  Burgoa 
and  Bayonne,  60  m.  N.W.  the  former.  Pap.  estimated 
by  Minano  at  12,000.  It  conaiata  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  very  dilTerent  in  appearance ;  the  latter  being  clean 
and  handaome,  while  the  former  la  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Pliixa  Nueva,  a  aquare,  which,  according  to  Inglia, 
ia  little  inferior  to  the  Place  Vmdonu  in  Pnria,  haa 
nrcadea  at  its  aidea,  under  which  are  very  good  ahopa : 
the  S.  aide  ia  occupied  by  the  town  hall,  and  the  area 
Fervea  for  n  market  place.  The  hall  of  the  Biscayan 
.Society,  orphan  asylum,  and  general  hospital  are  among 
the  principal  edifices.  Vittoria  has  a  collegiate  and  four 
par.  churches,  six  conventual  establishments,  a  school  of 
ilesign,  public  library,  cabinet  of  coins  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, post-house.  Ice.  Ita  manufacturea  conipriae 
chairs  and  cabinet  furniture,  copper  utensils,  earthen- 
ware, cMllory,  linens,  &c.,  and  being  one  of  tlie  principal 
entrerx'its  for  the  trade  between  Niivarre  and  Old  Castile, 
iiiiu  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  It  lias  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  Iron,  wool,  woollen  and  ailk  fabrics, 
articles  of  clothing,  and  colonial  produce.  In  modern 
times,  Vittoria  is  famous  for  the  deciaive  victory  gained 
in  ita  vicinity,  on  the  Slat  of  June,  IHIS,  by  tha  Anglo- 
Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  over  a 
French  armv  commanded  by  Kmg  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jourdan.  'lliough  the  loss  of  men  in  the  battle  waa 
nearly  equal,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  artillery,  baggngc,  ammunition,  and  trea- 
sure, and  obliged  to  make  a  r»pld  retreat  across  the 
Pyrenees;  this  battle  having  all  but  annihilated  their 
power  in  Spain.  (Soviet's  PeHimular  War,  v.  fi6A— 
MO.) 

VIZAOIPATAM,  a  sea-port  town  of  British  India, 
prcsid.  M'lilras,  coast  of  Coromandel.  cap.  of  a  district 
of  same  nunie,  in  the  N.  Circars,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  iat  1 7'' 42' 30"  N.,  lung.  KP -W  K.  It  Is  not  a 
place  of  Any  strength,  its  onlv  defensive  works  lielng  a 
thick  wall  inclosing  the  /.illah  court  house,  hospital, 
other  Kuropcan  bnlTdings,  and  a  Iwiar  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  barracks  and  other  public  edlHres  are 
outside  this  wall.  A  goml  many  wril-lmllt  houses  stretch 
along  the  shore)  but  the  great  Insalubrity  ol  the  town 
has  driven  most  of  the  former  l^uropcan  residents  to 
Wnlller,  a  village  at  some  little  diatance.  (  Hamilton's  A'. 
/.  (Inxelleer.) 

V I. AUIM in,  a  government  of  P.iiropean  Ituasla,  be- 
tween the  Mthand  A7lh  devs.  of  N.  Iat.,  and  the  3Nlli  anil 
43d  of  K.  long,,  having  N.  Jaroslavl  and  Kontronia,  I'. 
Nljnl  Novgnroii,  W.  '1  ver,  and  S.  Moscow,  Klalsan,  and 
1';unbor.  Area  cstlmaleii  at  l7.fiOOBq.  in.  I'.ip.  In  IHDX, 
I , I :I3,2(I(I.  SinTace  almnsl  a  level  iilalii,  watcriKl  by  iiii- 
nivrous  rlvrrt,  (lie  principal  being  the  Oka  in  Hie  K.,  the 
Wolga  ill  the  W  .  and  tiir  Kllasma,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oka,  In  the  centre  ;  all  of  which  have,  more  or  lets,  a 
N.K.  course.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  government  Is  covered  with  r<>rpKts, 
msrslies,  p»iil>,  aim  heaths.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  tnininpr 
and  winter  wheal,  nillli't,  pease,  lieinp,  and  flax  are 
grown  i  hut  the  crops  of  corn  are  nisolHilcnl  (iir  the  con- 
sum|ition.  The  gardens  and  orchardi  are  pretty  niimi'- 
rous  and  treli  attended  to  ;  and  Vlailliiiir  Is  fanioils  fur 
Its  cherrii  s  and  apples,  A  iimnI  many  cucumbers  and 
some  hot.s  are  nilseil.  Cattle  rearing  Is  a  secondary 
business,  anil  Is  fiir  liftilml.  The  forests  are  of  viitt  ex- 
tent iliiise  lieliinglng  to  the  crown  alone  covering  alHiul 
uif)  ninth  part  of  tha  oiitire  surfact.   Kattnsire  and  valu- 
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able  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  the  foreat  of 
Mourom  ;  and  at  Vixa,onthe  Oka,  are  some  of  the  most 
extensive  iron-worka  in  Ruaala.  (Lyall'i  Russia,  ii. 
321—323, )  The  poverty  of  the  aoil,  and  other  concurring 
circumatancea,  have  turned  the  attention  of  the  inhuba. 
towarda  manufacturea,  which  appear  to  have  succeeded 
better  in  this  than  in  roost  other  Russian  governments. 
In  1830,  the  manufacturing  establishmeiita  in  the  govern- 
ment employed  48,176  workmen.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture, which  la  by  far  the  moat  extensive,  is  principally 
carried  on  at  Choula  and  Ivanova,  where  it  employed,  in 
1828,  15,612  looms,  and  24,257  work-people.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  and  other  branches  of  industry 
have  rapidly  increased  in  the  interval ;  for  the  official  re- 
turns show  that,  in  1839,  315  factories  afforded  employ, 
mcnt  to  83,655  work-people,  being  little  short  of  double 
the  number  employed  in  the  government  in  1830 1  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  is  of  less  import- 
ance ;  but  about  4,000  hands  are  employed  in  iron 
foundries;  and  about  1,300  in  glass  and  crystal  works, 
exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the  production  of  leathcrl 
earthenware,  &c.  The  varioiia  producta  of  the  govern- 
ment are  aent  down  the  Kllaxina  and  Oka,  or  else  to 
Moscow,  by  means  of  land  carriage.  Com,  cotton-twist, 
and  flax  from  the  neighbouring  governments  of  Kos- 
troma, Jaroslavl,  and  Nljnl  Novgorod,  are  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  import.  Vladimir  is  divided  Into  13  districts ; 
chief  towns,  Vladimir,  the  cap,,  Choula,  and  Mourom. 
Total  public  revenue  about  4,000,000  roubles. 

Vladimir,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  near  the  Kliazma,  and  on  one  uf  Its 
small  tributaries,  110m.  E.  by  N.  Moacow  ;  Iat.  S6"  7'3»" 
N.,  long.  40"  21'  4.V'  E.  Pop.  eatimated  at  7,000.  (Pot. 
sari. )  Vladimir  occupiea  a  aite  rather  more  elevated  than 
the  reat  of  its  government.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  earth  rampart,  and  like  almost  all  the  ancient  towns 
of  Russia  la  divided  into  3  portions.  Its  principal  street 
ia  long,wlde,  and  lined  with  houses,  of  wood  and  stone  in- 
termixed. The  cross  streets  are  mostly  mean.  The  prin- 
cipal structure  is  the  cathedral  of  the  As.<iimptlon,  a 
aquare  edifice,  aurmounted  by  .'>  domea,  and  richly  ornu. 
mented  Inside,  though  much  less  magnlflcent  tlian  for- 
merly. There  are  about  a  doien  other  churches.  The 
former  palace  of  the  archbishop  now  serves  for  a  semi- 
nary. The  governor's  houae,  court-house,  gymnasium, 
a  nunnery,  tkc,  are  brick  edifices.  Vladimir  Is  not  con- 
sidered a  wealthy  town  or  a  principal  emporium,  owing 
partly  to  ita  distance  from  any  large  navigable  river,  and 
liartly  to  the  proximity  of  Moscow.  Being,  however,  on 
the  great  road  to  the  fairs  of  Nljnl  Novgorod  and  Irlilt, 
and  on  the  grand  line  of  coinmiinication  lietwecn  lius^ia 
and  Siberia,  it  often  presents  a  liusy  and  cheerful  aspect. 
Some  of  its  Inhaba.  are  occupied  in  making  linen  clothi 
and  leather ;  and  many  othera  In  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
particularly  cherrioa,  which  are  grown  in  great  quantiUei 
In  the  neighbourhood.  The  nra  of  Ita  foundation  is  un- 
certain ;  some  authora  place  it  In  the  lOth,  and  others  in 
the  12th  century,  Vladimir  waa,  however,  tlie  cap,  of 
the  (irand  Duchy  of  Ruaala  from  1 1  J^7  till  I32H,  when  thiit 
distinction  was  transferred  to  Moscow,  (l.yell's  Trav.  in 
Russia  I  Possarl  i  Schnilzler,  lie. ) 

VOOHERA,  atown  of  N.  Italy,  Sardinian  dom„  div. 
Alessandria,  cap.  prov,,  on  the  Stuffora,  21  m.  E.  by  N. 
Alessandria.  Pop.,  In  1838,  IU,70(i.  It  Is  well  built,  ii 
surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  good  market  place,  n  niuK- 
iiiflcent  collcKlate  church,  a  Jesuits'  ciiilege,  scvitiiI 
monasteries,  l.irge  barracka, and  a  gmid  hospital.  It  la 
the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  the  aeat  uf  a  provliuiiil 
court  of  Justice ;  It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
silk.    (Raiitpolili,  Itc.) 

VoL<::ANO.    See  LiPARi  IsLANna. 

VOI.IIYNIA,  a  gov,  of  European  Russia,  formerly 
comprised  in  the  kingd.  of  Poland ;  principally  iH'twi-cn 
the  hnth  and  t>M  degs.  of  N.  Iat.,  and  the  24th  and  2'.lth  »r 
K.  long.,  having  N  W,  and  N,  the  govs,  of  (irodno,  anil 
Minsk,  K,  and  S  K.  Kief,  S.  Podolia,  S,W.  Austri.in 
Poland,  and  W,  the  palatinate  of  I^ulilln,  Area  eitl- 
mattHi  at  22.740  so,  m.  Pop,  In  IKIH,  1,314,100.  It  Is  In 
general  nil  undulating  plain  ;  and  the  hills,  which  arr 
the  Inst  rapiillcatlnns  of  the  Carpathians,  though  thiy 
no  where  rise  to  .IIHI  ft.  above  the  aea,  give  an  agrecalili' 
variety  to  the  scenery.  The  Bug  rises  in  this  prov, : 
the  oilier  principal  rivers  are  the  Ktyr,  Ooryne,  \e.,  t\\- 
biitarles  of  the  I'riprli.  Along  some  of  these  aii' 
extensive  marshes  anil  beds  of  turf;  but  In  general 
the  land  Is  very  fertile,  producing,  at  an  average,  a  ciin- 
sideralile  surplus  of  corn  above  the  cnniumption.  A 
good  deal  of  flax  and  hemp  Is  also  grown,  Agilnil- 
ture  is,  however,  not  more  ndvanced  than  in  the  rest  of 
Hiuslan  Poland,  and  '.lie  gardens  and  orchards,  par- 
tirularlv  the  former,  are  much  neglected.  The  rll- 
male,  ifiniigh  comparatiirly  mild,  is  not  warm  enouiih 
for  the  vine.  The  forests  comprise  oak,  beech,  lln- 
d  ns,  Mrs,  pines,  Ac,  and  are  lery  extrusive,  tlioiigli 
only  abiinl  t4.7M  drilatlnes  of  forest  land  IM-Iong  tu 
the  crown.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  uil! 
adapted  (or  th«  rattening  of  cattle  i  •  good  many  tin  rp, 
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VOLOGDA. 

hogi,  and  poultry  are  kept.  Volhynia  has  a  breed  of 
horses  imMler  than  the  generality  of  those  of  Poland. 
Fishing  Ii  an  occupation  of  some  importance ;  bog-iron, 
mill-stonci,  potter'i  dajr,  nitre,  and  Bint  are  among  the 
mineral  producU.  Though  agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Volhynia  Is  greater  than  that  of  moat  other 
parts  of  Russian  Poland.  The  women,  almost  every- 
where spin  and  weave  dilTerent  fabrics;  and  leather, 
glass,  and  earthenware,  paper,  potash,  tar,  charcoal,  &e., 
are  generally  made.  The  principal  exports  are,  how- 
ever, corn,  cattle,  hides,  flour,  wool,  wax,  honey,  and 
other  rural  produce.  In  1835,  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  estimated  at  about  12,165,000  roubles,  and  that  of 
the  Imports  at  1 5,073,000  do.  The  trade  iti  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  40,000 
in  the  gov.  The  rest  of  the  pup.  consists  of  Rusniaks, 
with  Poles  in  the  towns,  and  some  Great  Russians, 
gypsies,  Tartars,  Moldavians,  and  Ucrmans.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Greek,  or  united  church. 
Volhynia  is  divided  into  12  districts ;  principal  town, 
Zytomir  or  Jitomir,  the  cap.  A  large  annual  fair  is  held 
at  Easter  at  Berditchef.  Public  education  appears  to  be 
less  backward  in  this  than  in  most  of  the  Russian 
guvcrnments ;  and  In  1832,  besides  the  gnverninent 
printing-press,  there  were  6  others,  and  a  lithographic 
press.  Volhynia,  like  Podolia,  is  subordinate  to  the 
military  governor  of  Kief,  but  is  one  of  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces, which  preserves,  in  some  degree,  its  ancient 
constitution  and  laws.  ( Schnilxlei;  La  Husaie  ;  Possart, 
Dal  Kainerth;  Riuiland,  i/c.) 

VOLOGDA,  the  liirgest  government  of  European 
Russia,  after  that  of  Archangel,  between  the  &8ih  and 
(jith  degs.  of  N.  lilt.,  and  the  38th  and  COth  of  E.  long., 
having  N.  Archangel,  W.  Oloneti  and  Novgorod,  S. 
Jnroslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Viatka,  and  E.  the  Ourallan 
Mountains,  separating  it  from  Tobolsk.  Area  estimated 
at  upwards  of  145,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1838, 747,500.  Ex- 
cept in  the  E.,  where  it  is  covered  with  the  Ourallan 
mountain,  the  surface  generally  is  an  undulating  plain, 
comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  N.  Dwina,  which  is  its  largest 
river.  The  gener.il  slope  is  —".v.rdirsly  to  the  N.W. 
In  the  S.  and  S.Vf.  the  soil  i'.  Iti.  ■-  but  elsewhere  it  is 
sandy  or  thin,  and  the  griitte.  '.  '  the  surfni'i'  is 
covered  with  marshes  and  )  "  '  ne,  birch,  oak, 
Stc.    Though  the  climate  T'  n     le  situation,  it 

Is,  speaking  generally,  very  i'  .t  far,  however, 

from  being  unhealthy,  and  instt  .  . .,  oi  longevity  are  fre- 
quent. 'iHie  grains  principally  cultivated  are  rye  and 
barley ;  but  the  produce  of  corn  is  insuflicient  for  the 
consumption.  Hemp,  flax,  and  hops  succeed,  as  do  beans 
and  peas.  Cattle  and  horses  ;iri)  numerous  and  good ; 
but  a  large  part  of  the  government  being  unoccupied  and 
ill  a  state  of  nature,  the  chase  necessarily  occupies  mucii 
attention.  The  forests,  which  are  its  principal  source  uf 
wealth,  are  of  great  extent,  those  of  the  crown  only  co- 
vering 'ii),5M,0U0  deciatlnes  uf  land.  Granite,  marble, 
salt,  flints,  copjior,  and  Iron  are  ail  obtained  in  Vo- 
logda. In  1834,  there  were  I U  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, principally  fur  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  soap, 
leather,  potash,  glasswares,  and  paper.  Distlllatlnn  Is 
alio  very  I'xtensively  carried  on.  f'lirs,  tallow,  pitch, 
wooden  articles,  masts  and  timber,  turpentine,  and  other 
raw  products  are  the  great  articles  of  export ;  being 
sent,  fur  the  most  part,  into  (he  governments  of  Arch- 
angel and  Tobolsk,  The  pop.  is  principally  Russian,  but 
iiu'lude  some  I£yrlans  or  Surjans  of  Finnish  stock  ;  and 
in  the  N.  are  some  wandering  H.imoyede  tribes.  Public 
iiiitruction,  owing  to  the  thinness  ((!'  tiic  pop,,  is  neccH- 
larily  very  llmltod  ;  but  it  has  liecii  inati-rlaily  increased 
III  late  yeari.  This  territory  Is  divided  into  10  districts  : 
the  chief  towns  are  Vologda,  the  cap,,  and  t'stiug- 
Vellkl, 

VoLodiiA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  rap.  of  the  above 
government,  near  its  S,\V.  extremity,  ;l.^2m,  E,  liy  H, 
Tvtcrsburg  j  lat,  5U'^  13'  ,10"  N,  long.  411  '  21'  l.V  E.  Pop, 
ill  ISI4  t'stlinaled  at  I4,(HI0.  It  ia  built  nii  both  sides  the 
rivi-r  Vologda,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  an- 
ciint  towns  In  Russia,  Most  part  of  Its  hoiites  are  still 
iif  woiitl,  but  the  buildings  iu  slniie  are  Increasing,  and 
nrveral  of  Its  churches  are  of  that  material.  It  has  two 
lalhedraU,  one  of  which  was  rebuilt  III  1832.  The  pa- 
i.U'i'S  of  the  archbishop  and  governor,  the  prison,  k^ik- 
nntlum,  hospital,  various  asylums,  and  an  episcopal 
MMiiiiiary,  are  consplciiiiiis  edillces.  Near  the  town  is  a 
taniiius  convent,  foiindt'd  In  1371. 

S'lilogda  has  maiiuriiitiires  of  soap,  pota>h,  cordage, 
lirlls,  ami  (allow  candles ;  for  which  last  It  is  faiiious 
liver  alt  (he  N.  of  Russia.  Its  trade  is  ciiiislderalile. 
wliich  is  principally  with  (he  Haltie,  Gerniany.  and  Eng- 
land I  and  also  with  Siheria,  to  the  boiiiidaries  of  thu 
Cliliiose  einiiire.   (Potmrl ;  Schnittlcr ,  Ifi- A 

Vol.TKIIKA  (an  roMri'rr.r),  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
In  I'liscany,  pniv ,  Pisa,  on  a  steep  hill  near  a  small  t  rlliu- 
liiry  III  the  Cecilia.  3.1  in.  S.W.  riorenre.  Pop.,  inrliiiling 
l'<  Miburbs,  almiit  )i,lMKi.  It  has  a  citaili'l,  now  used  as  a 
I'taio  prison  \  •  huspitnl,  a  cathedral,  and  many  other 
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churchet ;  «  very  tolerable  inn,  ■  large  and  Bne  town- 
hall,  a  theatre,  a  Piarlat  college,  and  a  seminary.  Itt 
inhabi.  are  principally  agrtculturlata,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  engaged  in  the  manufiacture  of  earthenware  vawt  and 
plaster  figures. 

Even  If  wo  had  not  the  express  authority  of  Dion.  Ha- 
licarnaasua,  (ill.  51.),  for  aasigningto  Volterraa  place 
among  tbe  12  principal  cities  of  ancient  Btruria,  the  ex> 
tent  of  its  remains,  its  massive  walls,  vast  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  numerous  objects  of  Etruscan  art,  would 
alone  suflSce  to  show  its  antique  splendour  and  import, 
ance,  and  claim  for  it  that  rank.  Its  nails  were  formed, 
as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones  piled  on  each 
other  without  cement ;  and  their  circuit,  which  is  s(ill 
distinctly  marked,  embraced  a  circumference  of  between 
3  and  4  m.  (Cramer'$  Anc.  Italy,  \.  185.)  Two  of  Itt 
original  gates  are  still  In  existence :  one,  called  the  Gate 
of  Hercules,  consisting  of  2  arches,  is  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  and  the  other  leads  to  an  ancient  Etruscan  burial 
ground,  in  which  are  some  remarkable  tombs.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  and  a  municipium,  and  the 
walls  of  the  modern  town,  2  m.  In  circuit,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Otho,  and  are  still  In 
good  preservation.  There  are  several  other  Roman  an- 
tiquities, including  a  piscina  and  what  are  called  the 
baths  of  Otho.  VoKerra  has  also  a  public  museum,  con- 
taining numerous  remains  of  antiquity  discovered  In  (he 
neighbourhood.  Pertius,  the  satirist,  it  generally  aup. 
posed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Volterra,  where  he  ia  aalil 
(oliave  been  born  a.d.  34.  (Rampohti ;  Cramer' t  Anc. 
Italy,  4c.) 

VOllONEJE,  or  WORONETZ,  a  gov.  of  European 
Russia,  between  lat,  48°  40'  and  ,')30  N,,  and 38°  and  43°  E. 
long, ;  having  N.  the  govs,  Riazan  and  Tanibof  j  ?,.  Sa- 
rutoraiul  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks ;  8.  'he  latter 
niid  the  gov,  of  Ekaterlnoslaf :  and  W.  Kharkoff,  voursk, 
and  Orliif,  Area  estimated  at  28,700  sq.  m.  Pop,,  in 
1838,  1,507,200.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  in  general 
good ;  this  lieing,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  productive 
govs,  in  the  empire.  Principal  rivers,  the  Don  and  some 
of  its  tributaries.  Climate  comparatively  mild  ;  the 
rivers  being  covered  with  ice  for  only  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  gov.  producing  most  of  the 
products  of  temperate  climates.  Of  0,8711.000  declatinet 
(I  deciatB27  acres)  comprised  in  the  gov,,  the  arable 
lands  have  been  estimated  to  Include  2,711,800.  pasture 
lands,  2,818,(100  do.,  and  forests,  G'M,755  do.  In  good 
years  a  surplus  Is  raised  of  about  1 ,500,000  chetwcrts  of 
corn  beyond  the  home  consumption.  Besides  wheat, 
pease,  and  beans,  poppies,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
grown  :  and,  in  the  gardens,  melons,  cucumbers,  onions, 
tic,  in  large  quantities.  Water  melons,  indeed,  are  culti. 
vated  for  the  markets  of  Moscow  and  Pe(ersburg,  being 
planted  in  open  flelds  covering  whole  acres  of  land.  In 
some  parts  canes  and  reeits  are  used  for  fuel,  but  In  gene- 
ral the  forests  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  flre-wood. 
Oaks  are  numerous  and  luxuriant ;  pine  woods  are  few. 
In  1832,  the  cattle  in  the  gov,  were  estimated  at  .ISO.OOO 
head ;  the  sheep  at  nearly  a  million,  and  1 1 ,6(KI  horses  were 
kept  in  83  studs.  Honey  is  an  important  product.  Iron, 
limestone,  and  saltpetre  are  atnnng  Ihe  mIneraU.  Manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollens  and  ntiier  fabrics  are  rapidly 
Increasing,  h.ivlng  more  than  doubled  be(we<-n  1821 
and  18,1.^.  The  number  of  diitillerlcs  decreased  during 
the  same  period )  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  pro- 
duction oi  spirits  has  undergone  any  corresponding  de- 
crease. The  exports  from  the  gov,  consist  principally  of 
corn,  cattle,  skins,  honey  and  wax,  frul's,  Hn: 

This  gov.  is  divided  into  13  districts:  chlif  (own.  Vo- 
roni'je,  (lie  cap.  Except  acnloiiy  of  Germans  near  Os(ro- 
gojok  and  some  gypsies,  (he  pop,  consists  iu  the  H,of 
Coss,Kks  and  White  Rut.siani,  in  the  N,  of  Great 
Russians.  Vornneje  \i  under  the  same  guvernm-general 
with  Riaiaii,  Orel,  I'anibof,  and  Saratul'.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  crown  from  this  gov.  amuuuts  (u  about 
1 5.IKHI,IXI()  roubles. 

VoiioNUi.  a  (own  nf  Russia,  can,  of  the  above  gov,, 
on  tile  river  of  (he  same  name,  near  its  conflii"nce  with  the 
Don,  and2<NI  m,  S.S.E.  Moscow,  Pop.  I8.()lii'.  (Puttarl.) 
It  stanils  on  a  steep  height,  and  might  easily  lie  reiiileri'd 
a  lortress  of  simie  strength,  as  It  is  not  commandi'd  by 
any  other  hill,  and  Is  partly  sunouiuietl  by  a  marsh  for 
several  months  of  the  year.  It  cunsUts  of  three  |iortloii<, 
the  upper  town,  lower  town,  and  siiburbi.  "  It  has  some 


siiarliiiis  streets,  but  a  great  many  uhlih  are  very  mean : 
[he  suburbs  are  as  black  and  gloiimy  as  a  country  village. 
I'ho  principal  street  has  a  noble  appearance.  Its  ililet 


lieiiig  lined  with  inatiy  and  lianilnmie  cdiHiii,  many  uf 
them  the  property  of  the  crown,  a>  the  giiveriior's  and 
vlce-gnvernor's  houses,  the  tiihiiiials,  post-otnce,  roni- 
niissariat  academy,  *c.  The  Moscow  (Moakovkaya) 
street  Is  al<  <  very  Hue,  and  In  It  are  the  archbishop's 
palace,  wiHi  an  ailjohiliig  rallirdral.  The  shops,  or 
liatanrs,  are  very  rcipertable."  {l.ynirt  Trnv.  il.3US.) 

Vcinineje  has  IH  utmie  churches,  2  convents,  an  e«- 
cliaiigo  or  fonlituiilvur,  for  the  warehousing,  ex- 
hlbltlun,  and  tale  of  merthandtae,  an  rplacopal  aeiul. 
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nanr,  ichool*  for  the  children  of  the  clergy,  military, 
civil  employes,  and  citizens,  a  hospital  for  SIO  sick 
persons,  military  orphan  asylum,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  the  8.  of  Russia;  and  its 
merchants  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Black  Sea, 
Crhnea,  and  Turkey,  and  travel  annually  to  Tobolsk,  to 
buy  furs,  which  they  alterwards  take  to  the  great  German 
fairs.  The  town  has  also  some  soap,  tallow,  leather 
and  woollen  cloth  factories.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  among 
the  oldest  Russian  towns,  and  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in 
the  12th  century.  Here  Peter  the  Great  built  a  palace, 
and  established  a  dock-yard,  arsenal,  &c. ;  but  the  latter 
establishments  were  afterwards  removed  successively  to 
IJstea,  Tavrof,  and  Rostof ;  and  nearly  all  traces  or  the 
palace  and  magazines  have  been  obliterated  by  the  fre- 
quent fires  which  the  town  has  since  suffered.  {Schnitzler, 
La  Ruuie  i  PotinrI)  Lyall't  Trav.  in  liutiia,  Ifc.) 

VOSGRS,  a  dep.  of^  France,  reg.  N.  B.,  principally 
between  the  48°  and  49°  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  6°  and  7|° 
of  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  deps.  Meurthe  and  Meuse, 
E.  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine,  S.  Haute-Sa6ue,  and  W. 
Haute-Marne.  Area,  585,963  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
897,987.  This  dep.  derives  Its  name  from  the  Vosges 
(Germ.  (fVu^nsi)  mountains,  a  chain  which  extends  pa> 
rallel  with  tiie  Rhine,  separating  the  deps.  of  Haute  and 
Bas-Rhln  on  the  R.  from  those  of  Haute-Sa6ne,  Votges, 
and  Meurthe  on  the  W.,  stretching  also  into  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  terminating  to  the  N.E.  in  Mont  Tonnerre. 
These  mountains  usually  rise  between  4,000  and  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  Uiclr  summits  are  covered  with 
snow  for  most  part  of  the  year.  They  send  off  a  remark- 
able continuation,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  E.  and  W. 
through  this  dep.,  by  the  ramlBcations  of  which  nearly  its 
whole  surface  is  covered.  The  Moselle,  Meuse,  Meurthe, 
Madon,  Sanne,  kc,  rise  in  this  dep.,  all  of  which,  except 
the  Sanne,  have  a  N.  course.  Small  lakes  are  numerous. 
The  arable  land,  which  is  said  to  compriie  244,749  hec- 
tares, is  not  generally  fertile ;  the  meadows  comprise 
76,330  hectares;  woods,  129,474  hectares;  and  heaths, 
wastes,  &c.,  SC^M)  hectares.  In  a  uortiou  of  tlie  dep. 
called  "the  plain,"  to  the  W.  of  Eplnal,  agriculture 
is  said  by  Hugo  to  be  pretty  well  advanced.  Ttie  land  is 
divided  into  very  small  properties  ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
18:15,  of  I48,6'.K)  properties  subject  to  the  conlrib.jfonciire, 
87,6(H)  were  assessed  at  less  than  b  francs,  and  only  43  at 
1,000  francs  or  upwards.  In  1835,  the  produce  of  corn, 
principally  oats,  wheat,  and  rye,  was  estimated  at  less 
than  2,000,000  hectolitres,  and  the  potatoe  crop  was  about 
as  much.  The  rearing  of  stock  Is  the  most  important 
branch  of  husbandry,  and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  are 
kept  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  N.E.  deps. ;  in  1830, 
they  were  reckoned  at  about  140,000  head.  Sheep  are 
much  less  numerous,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  Is 
■aid  by  Hugo  not  to  exceed  45,0<K)  kilngr.  The  annual 
produce  of  cheese  may  bo  about  20,0(X)  kiiogr.  ;  and  that 
of  wine  (of  vurv  indillbrent  quality)  about  I50,0(KI  hecto- 
litres ;  about  120,000  kilogr.  of  hops  are  annually  sent 
to  Paris.  Cherries  are  grown  in  largo  quantities,  and  the 
dep.  Is  famous  for  its  kirichenwatur.  A  good  many 
hogs  are  fattened  In  the  mountains.  The  forests  abound 
in  good  flr  timber,  great  quantities  of  which  are  floated 
down  the  rivers,  as  deals  and  rough  timber.  Iron  Is  the 
chief  mineral  product ;  but  it  also  pruduros  coal,  argen- 
tiferous lead,  copper,  manganese,  granite,  marble, 
porphyry,  Ac,  though  many  of  these  resources  are  much 
neglected.  'I'ne  manufacture  of  steel  and  Iron  gomls  hold 
the  first  rank.  Knives  and  forks  are  made  at  Uruy^res  ; 
bayonets,  &c.,  at  Sionne,  and  nails  at  Neufchaleuu  ;  plate 
iron  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  places  i  and 
Piumbltres  is  famous  for  Its  cutlery.  Cotton  stuffs  are 
made  in  the  arronds.  of  Remlremont  and  .St.  1)1^.  Larp, 
muslral  liiitrumcnti,  burrela,  ami  wimden  shoes  are  con- 
siderable articles  <il'  innnufactiiri' ;  and  tlioro  are  various 
f[laii  anil  marble  works,  tanneries,  brcwerli'i,  &c.  Vosges 
s  divided  into  fi  arromls. ;  chief  towns,  Kpinal,  the  cap. ; 
Mlre<-ourt,  Neufchateau,  Itpmirenxiiit,  and  81,1)16.  It 
•end«  5  menis.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors. 
In  lH;»M.a!(.  '.KW.  Total  public  revenue,  1M31,  7,lli5,H^7 
frtucs.  (Ilttgu,  Art.  yiugri  i  French  (iffkiiil  tabiet, ifc.) 
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W  A  AL.  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  <ci-  Kiiinr. 

WAGUAM,  a  vlllago  of  the  archducliy  of  Austria, 
country  Ix'iuw  (he  Knns,  on  llie  irlt  bank  of  the  lliisa- 
bach,  II  m.  N.K.  Vienna.  'Itiii  village  li  releliratvci  In 
military  history  for  the  great  linltli'  liniglit  In  Its  vlcliiily, 
on  the  tith  of  July,  IH<I!),  by  the  granil  i'ri'iiih  nrniy  under 
Na|M>leon,  and  the  Austrlansundcr  the  Archduke  Charles. 
The  former  gulneii  a  complete  victory )  the  Austrlans 
Inst  above  2<MK>0  men  tnki-ii  jirisoners,  iM'tldrs  a  vast 
number  killed  and  woundiHl.  I'his  great  victory  led  to 
an  armUtlre  followed  by  the  treaty  of  !4cluenliruM. 

WAKKKIKI.I).  a  pari,  hor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  W.  Riding,  cii.  York,  lower  div.  of  Agbrigg, 


WAKEFIELD. 

weapont.  Agbriggand  Morley,on  the  Calder,  30 m.  8.W. 
York,  and  9  m.  8.  Leeds.  Area  of  par.,  comprising  the 
townships  of  Wakefleld,  Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe 
Alverthorpe-with-Thnrnes,  and  the  chapelry  of  Horbury' 
9,390  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  24,.538;  in  1841,  28,321.     The 

Sari,  bor.,  however,  includes  only  the  township  of  Wake- 
eld  (pop.  in  1841, 13,777),  with  small  portions  of  Alver. 
thorpeand  Stanley.  The  town  is  situated  oathe  declivity 
of  a  nill  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches.  It  is  well  huUt,  the 
house*  being  mostly  of  brick;  streets  spacious  and  regular, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  since  1839,  the  town  has 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  \V. 
Waterworks  Company.  The  market-place  is  small,  but 
is  well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
other  articles. 

Wakefleld  Is  one  of  the  principal  country  corn  markets 
in  England  ;  and  the  new  corn  exchange  at  the  head  of 
Wcstgate  is'  In  all  respects  suitable  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  important  business  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  On 
the  S.W.  side  of  Wakefleld  township  the  buildings  ad- 
vance in  a  continuous  street  into  that  of  Aiverthorije, 
now  embodied  in  the  pari.  bor.  ;  and  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  and  in  Stanley  township,  are  a  great  many 
buildings  known  by  the  name  of  East  Moor,  which  also 
form  part  of  the  bor.,  which  farther  comprises  the  small 
village  of  Thomes  on  the  S.  The  latter,  in  fact,  Is  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  an  almost  continuous  line  uf 
houses  and  warehouses.  {Boundary  Report.)  The  parish 
church  of  All  Saints  Is  a  handsome  edifice  of  English 
architecture,  156  ft.  in  length,  and  69  It.  in  width,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  retaining  few  of  its  an- 
cient featurei.  It  has  a  square  tower,  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  237  ft.  in  height 
said  to  tie  the  highest  in  the  co.  The  living,  a  vicarage 
In  the  gift  of  the  crown,  is  worth  547/.  nett.  The  church 
of  St.  John,  in  Che  district  of  the  same  name,  erected  in 
1705,  was.  In  1815,  rendered  parochial  Jointly  with  All 
Saints :  the  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the 
vicar  of  Wakefleld,  is  worth  ll8/.ayear.  In  1840,  Trinity 
Church,  in  George  Street,  builthy  subscription,  and  vested 
in  trustees,  under  the  Church  Building  Acts,  was  licensed 
for  public  worship.  Here  is  also  a  Itom.  Cath.  chapel,  2 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  2  for  Wesleyans,  and 
others  for  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and 
Baptists.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  projecting  from  its 
E.  side,  is  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  chapel,  30  feet  in 
length  by  24  in  breadth,  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Edward  III.;  but  rebuilt  and  decorated  by  VA- 
ward  IV.  to  commemorate  the  death  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Uuke  of  York,  and  his  partisans  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefleld.  But  (quantum  mutntui  / )  this  flne  old  build- 
ing has  latterly  been  degrade<l  into  a  counting-liouse. 
In  the  market  place  is  a  Doric  cross  with  an  open  ciil.in- 
nadc  supporting  a  dome,  and  containing  a  snmll  mom 
in  which  the  street  commissioners  transact  business. 
The  music  saloon,  subscription  lil)raryand  news  room  in 
Wood  Street,  is  a  handsome  building.  Here,  also,  Is  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
a  masonic  lodge,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  new  and  commo- 
dious corn  exchange,  at  tlie  top  of  Westgate,  contains, 
exclusive  of  the  excliangc  and  several  ofllces  and  siin|ii, 
a  very  large  assembly-room,  with  ante-rooms.  The 
bulldlnfi  called  the  Tammy  Hall,  fur  the  exhibition  and 
sale  uf  woollens,  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  worsteil 
manufactory.  Tlie  free  grammar-school,  foundi'd  liy 
Queen  Klliabeth  in  1592,  and  since  enriched  by  various 

firlvato  benefactions,  has  a  considerable  Income,  and  has 
ong  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  It  is  open,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  the  sons  of  the  inhiibs.  desirous  of  a  rIaHsienI 
education,  and  has  at  present  (IH42)  upwards  of  90  selio- 
lars.  It  has  an  attached  writing  school, and  4  exhllilti(jnt 
to  Cambridge,  and  1  to  Oxlord.  Some  very  distinguished 
personages  iiave  bi>en  educated  In  this  siIiihiI,  among 
whom  may  bo  mentioned  Dr.  Jolin  Potter,  Archbi.ihim 
of  Canterbury,  author  of  the  popular  and  excellent  uiirk 
on  Grecian  Antiquities,  a  native  of  the  town  i  Dr.  Had- 
clllTe,  founder  of  the  library  at  Oxford  which  l>ears  liii 
name,  also  a  native  of  the  town  i  and  Dr.  Ilentley,  the 
eminent  critic  and  scholar,  a  native  of  Onllon,  In  the 
vicinity.  The  grren-enat  scImhiI,  founded  In  1707,  wilh 
an  Income  'of  above  MM)/,  a  year,  clothes  aiul  inslrudi 
about  75  boys  and  .'lO  girls ;  and  among  other  srboids  i>  a 
charity  scliocd  for  lOfi  poor  boys  and  50  plrls,  2  natlmial 
schools  established  in  IHII'i,  a  seboid  of  Industry,  n  I.;ui> 
castri.in  and  several  Snndav  sehoids,  in  all  affordinn  in- 
structhm  to  nearly  2,0<)()chllilren.  The  proprietary  sehcHil, 
o|M-niHl  in  1X14,  is  a  flne,  eiilleglateliMikIng  building,  in 
wliU'li  about  2IMI  pupils  receive  a  rla»i>lcnl  nndeoinnKniiil 
education.  I'he  West  llidlni)  I'uuper  I.unatie  Aiyhun, 
erecteil  In  IHI7,  1  m.  N.l:.  nftne  town, is  a  iioblpbuililinK 
capable  of  neeiiinmiHlatIng  niMive  4IKI  patients.  A  illi- 
pi-nsary  and  fever  ward  was  established  a  few  years  ilin  i'  \ 
and  there  are  well  endowed  alms-houses  for  both  se«e<. 
Wakefleld  had  lormerly  an  extensive  manufacture  >'f 
woidlens  and  woraird  yarn,  but  thin,  owing  to  the  super mr 
facilities  fur  carrj  lug  on  the  manufacture  enjoyed  by  otlur 
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place*,  or  their  greater  attention  to  the  butineii,  hai 
gre.ttly  declined :  still,  however,  a  considerable  business 
is  carried  on  In  the  manufacture  of  apiiming  worsted  and 
in  dyeing ;  and  it  is  an  important  mar^nnr  merely  for 
corn  but  also  for  wool  and  cattle.  Great  qlbntlttes  of  wool 
are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  wool  factors ;  the  cattle  fairs  held 
every  fortnight  are  very  extensive :  malting  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there  Is  a  soap  work 
at  Wnlton,  in  the  vicinity,  which  produced,  in-  1839 
.  l,l'i7,»27  lbs.  hard  soap.  The  coal  mines  In  the Darish 
employ  a  great  many  hands. 

WakeAeld,  though  in  ati  inland  situuion,  communi- 
cjtes  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation   and   various 
canals  with  Leeds,  Hull,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool :  and 
several  branch  railways  lead  from  the  town  to  the  diffe- 
rent collieries  in  the  vicinity.    The  W.  Riding  bank  of 
l.eatham.  Tew  and  Co.,  and  the  Wakefield  and  Barnsley 
Banking  Company,  have  establishments  here.  The  North 
Midland  Hallway  from  Leeds  to  Derby  passes  by  Oaken- 
shaw  (Wakefield  station),  IJm.  S.E.  from  the  town;  and 
the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Kallway  pusses  the  S.  end  of 
the   town.     The    station    near   Klrkgale   is  within  a 
short  distance,  on  the  town  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Calder :  but  the  most  important  station  is  at  Norman- 
tiui,  5  m.  N.E.  from  the  town,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
North  Midland,  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  York  and 
North  Midland  Railways.    A  very  handsome  hotel  has 
been  erected  at  this  central  station  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers.    The  town  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
constable  elected  by  the  Inhabitants.     Quarter  sessions 
nre  held   in   the  court-house,   a    handsome    edifice  in 
Wood  Street ;  and  petty  sessions  for  the  district  in  the 
Court  House  every  Monday,  by  the  co.  magistrates.    A 
court  for  petty  causes,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  un- 
der 51.,  is  held  every  3  weeks  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor.    Here  is  also  the  W.  Riding  Register  Office; 
Ihe  otnce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ;  and  the  Rolls  Office 
for  the  extensive  manor  of  Wakefield.    The  house  of 
correction  for  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  at  Wake- 
field ;  it  is  built  on  an  Improved  plan,  and  comprises  a 
tread-mill,  907  cells,  separate  yards,  a  chapel,  &c.,  and  is 
now  (1842)  about  to  be  considerably  improved  and  en- 
larged.    The  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  coarse 
cloth,  calicoes.  &c.    The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wake- 
fielil,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending  a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.     Reg.  electors  In  1841-42.899. 

At  the  wra  of  Domesday  Survey.  Wakefield,  with  Its 
dependencies,  was  in  the  h.tnds  of  the  crown.  The  battle 
ofWakeficId,  fought  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  on  the 
2'lth  of  December  14110,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
sained  by  the  Lancastrians  during  the  civil  wars :  the 
latter,  under  Queen  Margaret,  having  totally  defeated  the 
Yorkists  under  the  Duke  of  York,  w'ho  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  was  assassinated  im- 
mediately thereafter.  In  l.WI,  Wakefield  was  united  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  manor,  which  exteiiils  for 
more  than  30m.  W.  of  the  town,  including  above  l.W 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  about  one  eighth  part 
of  the  entire  pop.  of  Yorkshire,  ha»  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  since  1700,  and  was  devised  by  the 
late  duke  to  his  son-in-law,  Wnlte'  Sackvile  Lane  Fox, 
K<q.,  M.f'.,the  prerent  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Market  days, 
Fridays,  and  every  alternate  Wednesday,  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Fairs,  July  4tli  and  Ath,  ai>'l  Nov.  Ilth  and 
laih,  for  horses,  cattle,  hardware,  *c.  (AUrn'i  York- 
iliiri'j  Raines'  (lax.  and  Diirct.  iff  Yori.  ;  Pari.  Heps., 
and  Private  formation.) 

WALCHFKEN,  the  most  W.  of  the  Is'ands  of  Hnl- 
land,  prov.  Zealand,  between  the  K.  and  W.  Srhelilt, 
having  on  the  W.  the  N.  sea,  or  Atlantic,  n,id  on  the  K. 
the  Narrow  Channel,  by  which  it  Is  separat.<d  from  the 
island  of  Heveland.  Middlelinrg,  the  cap.,  In  the  centre 
of  the  Island,  is  in  lat.  M"  30'  (!"  N.,  Ion;,  :•'  ,17'  :W  E. 
It  is  of  a  compact  cirrnlar  shape  ;  lenirch,  E.  and  W., 
nbiiut  12  in.  ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Tup.  about  4.'»,(KK). 
The  surface  Is  quite  level,  and  below  high  water  mark, 
lis  W.  side,  or  that  facing  the  N.sea,  Is  defended  against 
Its  encro.ichments  partly  and  principally  by  a  line  of  sand- 
lilllt  or  dunes,  and  partly  (at  W.  Capi'llc)  by  a  very 
lining  dyke ;  Its  sides,  washed  by  the  I'.,  and  W.  Si  heldt, 
are  also  defendrd  by  prodigious  dykes.  Tills  is  the  most 
fertile,  must  populous,  and  best  cultivated  of  all  the 
Diilcli  islands  :  the  inhabi.  are  miistly  in  easy  clrciiin- 
■laiuTs;  and  iH'sides  Middlebiirg,  the  cap.,  it  has  the 
towns  of  Flushing  and  Vere,  and  several  flourislilng  viU 
lages.  It  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  madder, 
ninsiderable  quantities  of  Ihe  Inst  being  sent  to  England. 
The  climate,  though  not  iiijiirinus  to  natives.  Is  apt  to 
exercise  all  exceedingly  unfaviinial'le  Influence  over 
strangers.  This  was  strlkinglv  cxi'inpllfled  in  the  result 
ui  Ihe  ill-fated  exiiedilion  of  the  llrltlsh  Iriiops  to  WaU 
rheren  under  the  Earl  of  Chalhani  in  1*19 :  a  great  pro- 
|iiirtion  of  the  force  dleil  on  the  spot  from  the  attacks  of  a 
malignant  marsh-fever  ;  while  many  of  those  who  siir- 
nvnl  had  their  cmistltiitlons  shattered  for  ever.  (Oc'ii- 
urnphtr  4t  Bmcking,  xlv.  140,  Kr.  cd.  |  i>icr.  U(og.,  *c.) 
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WALDECK.PYRMONT,*  principality  of  W.  Rer- 
many,  consisting  of  two  aoparate  portions,  the  moat  south, 
eriy  and  principal  of  which  haa  Pruuian  Weatpbalia  on 
the  N.  and  W.,  while  the  moat  Northerly  and  amaller, 
including  the  town  of  Pyrmont  and  adjacent  territory, 
ia  almost  aurrounded  by  Lippe  Detmeld,  and  Hanover. 
Aggregate  area,  4GCsq.  m.  Pop.  in  1838,  .Mi,480:  all 
Lutherans,  except  about  .tOO  R.  Catholics  and  500  Jews. 
Surface  hilly,  having  a  mean  elevation  of  1 ,000  feet  above 
the  sea :  ita  mean  annual  temp,  ia  about  414°  Fah.  Both 
Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  belong  to  the  baainof  the  Weaer, 
their  principal  rivers  being  ita  tribuUriea,  the  Eder,  Die- 
mel,  and  Emmer.  About  IS2,300  morgen  of  land,  or  nearly 
1  -3rd  part  6f  the  aurfacc  ia  covered  with  foreata ;  the  treea 
being  principally  beech  and  oak.  It  producea  an  adequate 
supply  of  corn  for  home  conaumption,  with  potatnea,  ft-uit 
of  varioua  kinds,  and  flax.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  within  the  last  20  years  the  cattle 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  the  breeds  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Copper,  Iron,  salt,  alabaster, 
marble,  slates,  &c.,  are  raised  :  and  a  large  proportion  of 
theprlnce's  revenue  is  derived  from  the  mineral  waters 
of  Pyrmont,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  spaa  of  Ger- 
many. ■  Manufactures  unimportant ;  those  of  Iron  goods, 
which  were  formerly  considerable,  having,  of  late  years, 
greatly  declined :  at  present  the  principal  are  those  of 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  leather,  and  cotton  ho- 
aiery.  The  chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  corn,  cattle,  iron, 
mineral  waters,  and  a  few  manufactured  articles. 

The  constitution  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  diet  con- 
sisting of  18  mems.  of  the  nobility,  13  repreaentativea  of 
towns,  and  10  deputies  from  the  rural  districts.  The  diet 
haa  the  voting  of  the  supplies,  &c.,  but  most  part  of  the 
public  business  is  carried  on  by  a  committee  conaiating 
of  three  mem.  from  each  of  the  three  eatatea  coropoaing 
the  diet.  The  latter  and  the  committee  meet  once  a 
year.  The  territ.  ia  divided  Into  5  diatrlcU.  Arolsen,  a 
town  of  2,050  inhabs,  on  the  Aar,  a  tribuUry  of  the 
Dlemel,is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  gov.;  Pyrmont,  on  the 
Emmer,  one  of  the  oldest  watering-places  in  Europe, 
with  about  3,000  resident  Inhabs.,  is  the  other  principal 
town.  Total  public  revenue  estimated  at  230,000  rlx  dol- 
lara  a  year ;  public  debt  080,000  do.  Waldeck-Pyrmont 
holds  the  29th  place  in  the  Germ.  Confed.,  having  one  vote 
In  the  full  diet,  and  one  In  the  committee  along  with  the 
principalities  of  Hohenzollcrn,  Reuss,  Lippe,  and  Liech- 
tenstein. It  contributes  519  men  to  the  confederate  army. 
(.BerghaiiSj  Allg.  Lander  «.  t'blherkunde,  Iv.  ^c.) 
WALES.  See  Eniilanh  and  Wales. 
WALES  (NEW  SOU  III).  .SVe  Australia  and  Svn- 
NEV.  It  appears  from  the  official  returns,  that  the  pop. 
of  New  South  Wales  amounted,  in  1841,  to  128,726,  hav- 
ing more  than  doubled  within  seven  yeara  I  This  extra- 
ordinary Increase  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  atl- 
muliia  given  of  late  vears  to  immigration. 

WALLACHIA  aiid  MOLDAVIA  (an.  Dada  Tram- 
alpina),  tmo  contiguous  princi|>alltles  of  S.E.  Europe, 
nominally  included  in  Kuro|)ean  Turkey,  but  In  reality 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Thev  lie  principally  lie- 
tween  the  44°  and  48"  N.  lat.,  and  the  22°  and  2S°  E. 
long.,  and  are  together  of  a  crescent  aha|)c,  enclosing 
Transylvania  on  the  W.  and  N.  V\'.  Wallaclila  rnmprisea 
the  S.,  and  Moldavia  the  E.  and  N.  parta  of  the  united 
territory  ;  the  former,  from  the  W.  round  to  the  S.E.,  is 
divided  from  Persia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Danube,  and  Ihe 
latter  on  the  E.  and  N.  from  the  llessarabia  by  the  I'ruth, 
and  on  the  N.W.  from  the  Dukowlne  by  some  branches 
of  the  Carpathians.  The  Serelh  forms  the  principal  line 
of  separation  between  Ihe  2  provs.,  the  area,  pop.  Ice, 
of  which  are  as  follow  :— 


Am  In 

M|.m. 

S?7'39.     IchWTcn.. 

Wallsi'lila 
Muliltvla 

«7,.'ilin         l,747.HI^       llucliarMI. 
I7,UW         I,4I'J,I03       Juijr. 

Tolil 

U.iW    1     3,lll6,U0    ! 

The  two  principalities  have  each  their  own  peculiar 
government ;  but  their  history  is  so  iiillmately  nninecteii, 
and  the  forms  of  their  respective  governments,  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  of  their  Inlinbs.  Iiavi-  al- 
ways been  so  much  alike,  that  both  may  be  best  noticed 
togetlier. 

Phytieal   Geography   and    Products The    Carpa- 

thiaiiB,  where  they  separate  these  provs.  from  Transvl- 
vania,  usually  vary  In  height  between  ,1,000  and  A.OOO 
feet,  though  some  summits  rise  to  7,O00  or  H,0(lO  feet  In 
elevation.  (Until'  Turauie.)  From  these  mountains  the 
surface  gradually  declines  to  the  S.  and  K.  through  re- 
glinis  of  a  most  picturesque  character,  ami  hill  ranges  and 
valleys  of  great  fertility,  till  it  lerininatcs  in  a  level  and 
marsliy  plain  IVom  12  to  20  leagues  In  breadth,  which, 
with  parts  of  Hiiliarla  and  lleasarabla,  constitutes  what 
m.iy  be  considered  I  lie  second  In  jioint  of  sl/e  and  Import- 
ance of  the  great  F.nropeaii  plains.  The  whole  coun- 
try la  thoroughly    well  watered,   being  interaected  by 
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the  Olt,  or  Aluta,  Jalomnltia,  Argiih,  Sereth,  and  other 
larm  aflluenti  of  the  Danube,  moit  of  which  are  navi- 
gablo  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  annually  In- 
undate the  surrounding  country.  The  winter  is  very 
severe,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  which  prov.  is  open  to 
the  full  force  of  the  N.E.  wind  ;  and  the  Danube,  with 
its  various  tributaries,  is  generally  flroien  over  for  6 
weeks,  during  which  period  the  Ice  Is  oiteii  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  passage  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  In  the 
flrtt  3  months  of  the  year,  the  snow  is  to  very  thick,  that 
the  communication  Is  every  where  carried  on  by  means 
of  sledges.  A  damp  spring  succeeds  ;  in  May  the  sum- 
mer bursts  in  on  a  sudden,  during  which  season,  though 
the  beat  during  the  day  be  excessive,  the  nights  are  cool, 
or  even  cold.  The  pleasantest  season  Is  the  autumn,  from 
September  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  climate, 
generally  speaking,  cannot  be  said  to  be  unhealthy ;  but 
in  the  plains  along  the  Danube  endemic  fevers  occasion- 
ally prevail,  and  in  the  hill  region  goitres  are  extremely 
common.  Earthquakes  sometimes  occur,  but  happily 
they  are  rarely  very  violent.  Most  part  of  the  country 
towards  the  Danube  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil ; 
elsewhere,  tertiary  and  calcareous,  and  in  the  Car- 
pathians primary  formations  are  prevalent.  In  the 
latter,  ores  of  gold,  silver,  mercurv,  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metals  are  found,  and  several  mines  were  opened 
during  the  Russian  occupation  of  these  provinces.  At 
present,  except  salt  mines,  few  others  are  wrought,  and 
the  gold  obtained  is  chiefly  by  washing  the  river  deposits, 
an  occupation  almost  solely  confined  to  the  gypsies,  who 
pay  their  tribute  partly  in  gold  dust.  Petroleum,  sulphur, 
nitre,  and  cual  are  met  with,  but  not  much  sought  alter. 
The  suit  of  Wallachia,  which  is  of  the  purest  kind,  forms 
an  article  of  sale  in  all  the  baiaars  of  tne  country.  Oak, 
pine,  fir,  beech,  maple,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  white  mulberry, 
Ac.  are  the  chief  forest  trees.  The  climate  Is  unsuitable 
for  the  fig  and  olive ;  but  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
apricots,  &c.  come  to  perfection  with  little  culture. 
Asparagus  is  indigenous ;  cabbages  and  artichokes  giow 
to  a  great  siie,  and  cucumbers  and  melons  are  among  the 
principal  articles  of  food.  Deer,  wild  goats,  and  hares 
are  very  numerous.  Wolves,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
come  down  from  the  mountains  and  commit  much  devas- 
tation among  the  (locks  and  herds  ;  but  at  other  times, 
like  tlie  bears  and  other  wild  animals  In  these  provs.,  they 
rarely  attack  a  man. 

Land  awd  Agriculture.  —  The  land  principally  belongs 
to  tlie  nobles,  or  boyart,  though  it  Is  seldom  cultivated 
by  them  on  ihcir  own  account  No  regular  system  seems 
to  be  pursued  as  respects  the  arrangements  between  the 
laiidhnlders  and  cultivators ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
cultivators  pay  to  their  landlords  a  tithe  of  their  whole 
produce  of  corn,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  bound 
to  pay  the  land-tax  and  other  burdens,  and  to  work  30 
days  in  the  year  for  their  landlords.  M.  Hagemelster 
tays  that,  though  nominally  firee,  the  cultivators  are  vir- 
tually enslaved,  and  that  they  are  still  subject  to  great 
oppression.  ICommerceqf  the  Black  Sea,  Wi-)  Owing  to 
their  subdivision  among  the  children,  on  the  death  of  a 
parent,  there  are  now  but  few  large  properties.  The  mode 
of  tillage  does  not  much  dllfer  from  that  In  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Oxen  are  usually  employed  for  field 
labour.  Manure  is  never  used  ;  but  after  a  crop  of  corn, 
the  land  Is  left  fallow  for  a  season,  and  then  sown  with 
wheat,  barley,  or  maisc,  which  are  the  principal  crops. 
Oats  and  rye  are  but  little  cultivated,  maisc  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  barley 
being  used  in  distillation,  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses  and 
poultry.  No  probable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
OiJinary  protluce  of  the  wheat  crops;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  If  the  cultivators  could  calculate  on  a 
ready  markrt,  it  might  Iw  verv  greatly  increased.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  wheat  nf  Moldavia,  though  inrcrfur  to 
that  of  Kngland  or  I'lilnnd,  Is  fl-om  15  to  lid  per  cent.  «u. 
perliir  to  that  of  Wallachia.  In  the  latter  prov,  the 
wheat  is  mostly  soft,  whereas  in  Moldavia  it  is  mostly 
hard.  (Ilagentriiter,  104.) 

It  Is  extremrlr  dlfflculttn  form  any  fair  estimate  of  the 
price  at  wliicli  IVfoldavlan  and  Wullachian  wheat  iniulit  be 
shipped  from  the  Danube.  The  kilo,  or  iirlnclpu!  corn 
incature,  dllK-rs  in  thi>  two  provinces,  and  tlie  value  of  the 
piastre  Is  alto  constantly  fluotuatinx  ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  causes  of  unci-rtamty.tho  duties  laid  on  cum  whi-n 
exported  are  llitble  t»  vary,  and  <'vrrybi>dv'  knows  hiiw 
much  the  price  is  affected  by  variations  of  demand.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  cost 
of  corn  at  (ialacx  (which  see),  the  principal  port  of  the 
lirinclpailtlrs,  has  been  miitvrl»lly  underrati!<l.  In  sninc 
years  It  has  been  a*  low  as  l.ti  a  cinurtnr  ;  but,  in  IWIN, 
when  I7I,**I3  quarters  were  i'X|HirtiKl,  the  price  varied 
from  Tit.  to  'JHs.  7d,  a  quarter.  Perhaps,  under  a  fair 
average  demand,  It  might  vary  from  20i.  to  'i'U.  a 
quarter. 

Immediately  after  having  been  gathered  In,  the  rnrn  Is 
trodden  out  by  horses  anil  cattle,  and  laid  up  In  pits,  in 
consequence  of  which  It  acquires  an  earthy  flavour,  un- 
favourable to  it*  sale  in  foreign  markets.  ( ILtgcmeiner, 


ubitupri.)  A  good  deal  of  win*  ii  made  on  the  hill 
slopes,  particularly  in  Moldavia.  It  Is  mostly  of  very  in- 
different quality  \  but  Mr.  Thornton  lays  that  some  of 
the  wines  are  measant  and  wholesome,  resembling  the 
light  wines  of  rrovence,  and  that  they  are  largely  ex- 
ported to  Russia  and  Transylvania.  The  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  wine,  he  farther  states,  are  increased  by  a 
process  common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  prac- 
tised also  in  Russia.  "  At  the  first  approach  of  severe 
cold,  the  wine  butts  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather  In  the  open  air :  in  a  few  nights  the  body  of 
wine  is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice ;  this  is  perfo- 
rated by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived 
of  its  aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  preserved  for  a  long  time."  (11.320.)  Ovid 
may  have  had  a  similar  practice  in  view  when  he  says,  of 
the  wine  at  the  place  of  his  banishment, 

"  Udaque  coniistunt  fortnam  lerrantia  testn 
Vina  I  nac  baiuta  marl,  wd  d*U  Ihiita  blbunt." 

Dt  TrUI.  I.  111.  el.  x.  gj,  u. 

The  rearing  of  cattle,  however,  rather  than  agricul- 
ture, has  always  been  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Wallachians ;  and  the  Illyrian  word  vlach,  signifying  a 
herdsman,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  root  whence 
their  name,  and  that  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  has 
been  derived.     The  chief  sources   of  wealth  in   both 

Srincipaiities  are,  in  fact,  their  flocks  and  herds,  which 
nd  abundant  and  nutritive  pastures  in  winter  in  the 
plains,  and  in  summer  on  the  Carpathians.  The  number 
of  sheep  and  goats  in  Wallachia  has  been  estimated  at 
4,000,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  in  both  provi, 
at  40,000  quintals.  The  latter,  whicli  Is  divided  into  3 
sorts,  cigat$,  ilrotit,  and  ordinary,  is  sold  at  from  3  to  31, 
from  a  to  2^,  and  from  1  to  I)  piastres  the  oke.  There 
is  no  public  establishment  for  the  washing  of  wool,  but 
private  individuals  sometimes  wash  it  at  liorae,  wliicli 
commonly  increases  tlie  price  about  40  per  cent. ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  sold  in  the  grease.  Merinos  have  nut  yet 
been  introduced  into  the  country.  About  l-6th  part  of 
the  whole  clip  is  sent  to  France. 

"  The  cattle  of  Moldavia  are  larger  and  better  than 
those  of  Wallachia,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
branches  are  more  luckward  in  the  latter  country. 
Taking  their  size  into  account,  Moldavia  is  richer  in 
horned  cattle  than  Wallachia,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In  both  the  prin- 
cipalities the  cattle  and  sheep  are  bought  up  by  the 
dealers,  who  imsture  them  throughout  tne  summer,  in 
the  view  of  selling  or  slaughtering  them  in  August  and 
September.  A  pair  of  good  oxen  commonly  costs  from 
70  to  83  roubles  ;  a  cow  Is  worth  Arom  2S  to  28  roubles ; 
a  sheep  3  to  4  roubles.  Pasturage  for  a  herd  of  150  heail 
is  hired  at  a  price  of  150  to  260  roubles.  The  number  of 
horned  cattle  fattened  In  this  manner  for  sale  may 
amount  to  60,000  or  80,000  l|,ead.  The  buyers  commonly 
advance  one  third  or  a  half  of  the  price  for  some  monthi. 
The  high  price  of  cattle  proceeds  from  the  great  con- 
sumption in  Auatria,  Into  which  numerous  herds  are  an- 
nually sent,  particularly  from  Moldavia.  Bessarabia  and 
Wallachia  also  furnish  some,  and  these  are  always  the 
largest  and  finest  animals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  A  part 
of  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep,  traverse  the 
Danube  for  sain  In  Bulgaria  I  and  previously  to  lH'i8the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  thus  exported  was  estlmutnl 
at  1.50,000  for  Wallachia,  and  at  100,000  fur  Moldavia." 
(Hagemeklfr,  p.  140.)  There  are  several  hrecds  nf 
hones  ;  aud  the  best,  which  are  those  of  Moldavia,  are 
iMUght  up  In  large  numbers  for  the  Austrian  and  I'rnt- 
slan  cavalry.  ( Thornton,  li.  322-^ )  Tlie  hufralu  thrivri 
In  WaliHcliia,  and  poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds  arc  In 
grcnt  plenty  ;  lint  the  Heah  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  hccr, 
pork,  and  mutton,  are  said  tn  be  insipid  and  infcridr. 
The  hoiii'y,  wax,  and  hare-skins  are,  however,  cif  ihe 
best  quality  ;  <if  the  last,  aliout  5(IO,0(K)  are  annually  r\. 
ported,  1  inibcr,  ycliciw  berries,  butter,  cheese,  liiili'!. 
staves,  and  miuts  of  various  slios  and  oescrlptlons,  ,ir<' 
the  otiicr  chief  articles  of  export :  the  Moldavian  oak 
timber,  which  is  iniicii  finer  than  the  Waliachian,  is  mil 
calculated  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  many  of 
the  Turkish  shipsarehuiit  of  It.and  fitted  out  with  inatd 
and  ropes  of  Moldavian  growth.  The  yellow  lierrlti 
are  iiiftirior  to  tliose  of  Smyrna,  and  only  in  deniiiiiil 
when  the  crop  of  .Asia  Minor  is  deficient :  tlie  export  i>, 
however,  estimated  at  MKI.OOO  okes  a  year.  ( ffiMintim, 
pp.  75-7M,  Ac.) 

Mnnm'acturei  and  Trade Coarse  woollen  cloth,  hats, 

earthenware,  common  linen  luhrics,  glass,  Jewellery, 
saddlery,  vehicles,  Ac.  are  made,  ami  there  are  ettiinali'J  I 
to  be  altogether  .VXXl  lacluries  of  different  kinds  In  the 
two  priniTpalltles,  inclusive  nf  diatillerii's.  ( i'nlton.  Mot- 
davir,  lie.)  Hut,  for  the  most  part,  manufactured  KiH>di 
are  imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  return  Iw 
the  raw  priKluceof  the  principalities,  (lulars  is  the  Krniid 
centre  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  provs.,  and  the  piiliil  I 
whoiico  the  imported  goods  are  sent  to  Uucliarest  anil  I 
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WALLINGFOUD. 


The  public  rcTenuei  are  derlTed  from  the  capitation 
tax  of  30  piastre!  (the  piaitre  ii  about  aid.  sterling)  per 
head  on  the  rural  pop. ;  from  80  to  120  do.  a  year  on 
the  manufacturing  classes,  and  60  to  240  do.  on  mer- 
chants, &c. ;  from  the  government  lands  and  rights 
of  pasturage,  fees,  6nes,  customs,  salt  monopoly,  and  in 
Moldavia  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.  These 
sources  produced  in  lH39,in  Moldavia,  10,467,201)  piastres, 
and  in  Wallachia,  16,293,299  do.  In  the  latter  prov.  the 
expenditure  nearly  balanced  this  sum ;  but  in  the  former 
there  was  a  surplus  of  2,797,800  piastres.  Both  provs. 
pay  an  annual,  but  not  very  heavy,  tribute  to  the  Porto. 
{Colaon,  Elal  prfsenl de  Moldatiie,  S[C.) 

History.  —  Since  the  conquest  of  this  countrr  by  Tra- 
jan, it  has  never  ceased  to  be  under  foreign  dominion. 
It  was  alternately  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
Greek  emperors  till  the  13th  century,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Hungarians.  Early  in  the 
l.Mli  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  to  whose 
empire  it  lias  since  been  generally  tributary,  but  the  last 
war  between  Turkey  and  Hussiu  entirely  destroyed  the 
Influence  of  the  former,  and  rendered  tne  latter  para- 
mount. ( Colton,  Etat  priaent  de  Moldavie  etde  Valachies 
H'ilkiruon's  lyallachia  and  Moldavia  i  Thornton's  Tur- 
teu  ;  Boite,  La  Turquie j  Walsh;  Paget, lie.  ^aaXm.) 

WALLINGFOIll),  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Berks.,  hund.  Moreton, 
on  tlie  Thames,  \^  m.  N.W.  Heading.  The  old  pari 
and  mun.  bor.  were  co-extensive  with  four  small  pars., 
having  an  area  of  370  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  2,i)4S. 
But  the  modern  pari.  bor.  includes  several  additional 
pars.,  partly  in  Berks,  and  partly  in  Oxfordshire,  having 
an  aggregate  area  of  about  18,000  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in 
I841,ofabout6,(M)0.  The  modern  mun.  bor.  is  about  twice 
as  extensive  as  formerly.  The  town,  3  m.  from  the  main 
road,  between  London  and  Oxford,  is  pretty  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  portable  gas,  and,  for  its  size, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  neat  private  dwellings, 
and  a  few  of  a  superior  character.  (Bound.  Rep.)  Tlie 
river  is  hete  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  300 
yds.  in  length,  with  19  arches,  and  4  draw  bridges,  built 
In  IHOU,  upon  the  site  of  a  former  structure  of  the  same 
description.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  fine  tower,  crowned 
with  piimaclcs,  which  appears  to  liave  been  erected  in 
V\M:  the  living,  a  rectory,  worth  148/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  tlie  crown.  St.  Peter's  church,  a  handsome  edi- 
Hce,  rebuilt  about  50  years  since,  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire :  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  W.  S.  Black- 
stone,  Esq.,  is  worth  100/.  a  year.  The  living  of  SL 
Leonard's,  worth  103/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Friends,  Independ- 
ents, Wusieyans,  and  Baptists.  The  market-house  and 
town-hall  arc  respectable  buildings.  Among  numerous 
charitable  institutions  are  the  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  Hi.W,.  and  several  almshouses.  No  manufac- 
ture of  any  const^quence  is  now  carried  on :  tho  chief 
business  if  that  of  malting  ;  and.  In  general  terms,  Wal- 
lingford  "  may  be  described  as  a  neat  country  town, 
res|iectably  inliablted,  and  a  place  of  no  other  Importance 
than  as  the  m.irket-town  for  the  surrounding  country." 
(Hound.  Rep.)  It  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its  earliest 
existing  charter  b<!ing  a  copy  of  one  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Hen.  I.  It  has  returned  2  mems.  to  tlie  H.  of  C. 
since  the  23d.  of  Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  vested  in  individuals 
paring  church  and  poor  rates.  Registered  electors,  in 
1839-40,  368,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act ;  it  Is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and  other 
omcers.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  court  of 
record,  court  leet,  and  a  gaol  for  the  cuntlncmcnt  of 
offenders  before  committal. 

WALSALL,  a  pari,  and  munlc.  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Offiuw,  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  'Tame,  in  the  centre  of  (me  of  the  principal  coal 
and  iron  districts,  7  m.  N.W.  Birmingham.  Area  of  par. 
T.'.l'iO  acres,  all  of  which  Is  inrliided  in  the  pari,  bor., 
except  an  outlying  iiortiiin  calliMl  Walsall  Wood.  Pop., 
in  1H3I,  iA,006.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivltr  and  sum- 
mit of  a  low  hill,  and  Is  pretty  well  built,  having 
"  tho  appearance  of  a  compact  and  flourishing  town : 
several  houses  of  the  value  of  from  120/.  to  4(U.  a  year 
are  now  building,  ami  every  Indication  of  a  thriving 
community  is  here  exhibited."  (Municipal  Bound.  Re- 
port,  18,17).  The  muln  streets  are  broad,  well  navi-d, 
IlKhtiHl  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  ;  though 
there  be  but  little  that  Is  prepossessing  in  their  general 
ap|iearance.  In  the  environs,  however,  there  are  many 
handsome  villas,  with  some  picturesque  scenery.  Blux- 
wlrh,  alKiut  2  m.  N.  from  the  town,  but  included  in  the 
pari.  bor..  is  a  populous  village,  the  Inhabs.  of  which,  like 
those  of  Walsall,  are  mostly  occupied  In  the  hardware 
mnniil'acturcs.  The  parish  church  occupies  a  coinmjind- 
tiig  situation  on  the  top  of  the  hill :  It  Is  an  anrlunt, 
tparioiis,  cruciform  structure,  with  a  tower  surinoiiiitiHl 
by  a  lofty  spire;  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1821.. 
'riio  living,  a  vicarage  worth  368/.  a  jear,  is  In  the  gilt  of 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  lord  of  the  manor.    St.  Paul'i 
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chapel,  a  handsome  Grecian  ediflce,  completed  in  1826. 
Is  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  SO/,  a  year.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians 
and  2  Cath.  chapels,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  Greek 
building.  The  subscription  library,  established  in  1800 
has  recently  been  enlarged:  it  contains  reading  and 
news  rooms,  and  has  a  Doric  colonnade,  30 II.  in  height 
The  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Queeii 
Mary,  in  1557,  open  to  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  has  an 
annual  income  of  780/L ;  and  subsidiary  schools,  dependant 
on  the  principal,  have  been  established  in  difl'erent  parts 
of  the  p.ir.  U  has  also  an  English  school  In  which  120 
boys  are  instructed  ;  a  blue-coat  charity ;  a  National  and 
several  Sunday  schools ;  and  numerous  charitable  bene- 
factions for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  an  endowment  was  left  for  the  annual  distribution 
of  \d.  to  every  person  in  the  par.;  but,  in  182.5,  this 
useless  endowment  was  judiciously  appropriated  to  tlie 
erection  and  maintenance  of  11  almshouses.  Walsall  is 
said  to  have  been  a  bor.  by  prescription  :  its  earliest  ex- 
isting charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  6  other  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors. The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it,  for  the  first 
time,  the  important  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.    Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  837. 

It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a  weekly  court  of 
petty  sessions,  and  a  Court  of  Record  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  between  40».  and  20/.  The  jail  Is  of  a  very  in- 
different description.  Its  command  of  coal  and  iron  lias 
made  Walsall  a  considerable  seat  of  the  hardware  busi- 
ness: the  manufacture  of  saddler's  ironmongery,  that  is, 
the  making  and  plating  of  bridles,  spurs,  and  stirrups,  tlie 
mountings  for  coach  .ind  carriage  harness,  &c.,  I}ciiig  tiic 
staple  emjiloyment  of  the  town.  It  has,  also,  some  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  malt.    A 


branch  of  the  old  Birmingham  canal  comes  up  to  the 

■    ■    1i  m.  from  Wlllenhall 

station  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railw.iy.    The  Bank  uf 


W.  end  of  the  town,  which  is  31 


Walsall  and  S.  Staffordshire,  established  In  1835,  has  its 
principal  office  in  this  town.  Walsall,  though  not  men- 
tioned In  Domesday  book,  is  known  to  lie  a  town  or  con- 
siderable  antiquity ;  but  is  not  connected  with  any  his- 
torical event  of  importance.  Market  days,  Tuesdays, 
Fairs,  24th  Feb.,  Whit  Tuesday,  and  the  Tuesday  befure 
Michaelmas;  the  two  latter  are  mostly  for  cattle  and 
cheese.    (Part.  Hep.  and  Priv,  It^f.) 

WALSHAM  (NORTH)  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Tunstead,  on  a  level,  about 
6  m.  from  the  sea,  and  13  m.  N.N.K.  Norwich.  Area  of 
par.,  4,010  .icres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  2,61,5.  The  town 
consists  of  three  streets  which  meet  so  as  to  form  an 
irregular  triangle.  The  par.  church  is  a  large  venerable 
old  ediflce.  Its  tower  fell  down  in  1724 ;  but  It  has  a  fine 
south  porch  of  flint  and  stone,  and  a  font  with  a  very  rich 
wooden  cover,  of  tabernacle  work.  Tho  vicarage  is  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory  of  .\ntingham  ;  the  livings  being, 
together,  worth  33fj/.  a  year :  patron,  the  crown.  Here  aic 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  with 
an  income  of  nearly  2.5(1/,  a  year,  at  which  I^ord  Nelson 
was  partly  educated  ;  a  Sunday-school,  with  a  small  en- 
dowment, and  several  minor  charities.  The  market- 
cross,  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was 
rebuilt  In  1600.  Two  annual  courts-baron  are  held  here, 
and  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  by  the  co.  magistrates. 
Market-day,  Tuesday.  Fairs,  three  times  a  year,  chiefly 
for  cattle  and  tho  hiring  of  servants.  In  KiOO,  tills  town 
was  visite<l  by  a  most  destructive  flre,  which  coiisiiini'd 
118  houses,  besides  barns,  stables,  kc.  On  Waishiiiii 
heath,  near  the  town,  Is  a  stone  cross,  erected  to  ciim- 
memorate  a  victory  of  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, over  a  band  of  rebels,  in  1382.  ( Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  It'nli's,  vol.  xl. ;  Pari.  Reports.  &e.) 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  Hof.Y  CROSS,  a  nmr- 
ket-towii  and  par.  of  England,  on  tho  W.  border  of  thv  "'i, 
of  Essex,  huiid.  Waltham,  on  the  Lea,  11}  m.  N.N  i:. 
London.  Arcaof  par.,  1 1,870  acres.  Pop.  uf  do.,  in  1811. 
4..50O.  The  town,  originally  founded  in  the  time  ul 
Canute,  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  and  irri'Kul,ir 
street.  The  church  was  formerly  the  nave  of  the  churcli 
of  an  npiilint  and  famous  monastery,  founded  here  by 
Harold  II.,  uf  which  there  are  now  but  few  rrmiiiiii. 
This  venerable  relic,  though  nuich  disfigured  and  muti- 
lated, contains  some  must  interesting  sp(>cimcns  of  tin' 
ornamented  columns,  semicircular  arches,  and  otlier 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  II 
is  about  90  n.  In  length,  liy  about  48  ft.  in  breadth.  At 
the  W.  end  is  a  heavy  square  embattled  tower,  86  ft.  in 
height :  but  this  Is  comparatively  moilrrii,  and  licars  tlio 
date  of^  1558.  The  inside  of  the  church  bears  witncsi 
to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Ref<irtners,  and  to  the  biiil 
taste  and  miserable  parsimony  of  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  liillowed  ;  the  ornamental  parts  having  heoii  I 
defaced  and  whitewashed,  and  the  brasses  torn  fnnii  thi' 

{[ravestoncs  I    Harold,  and  his  two  brothers  slain  villi  | 
lim  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  were  Interred  in  ilil* 
church.    The  living,  a  curacy  worth  237/.  a  yeur,  it  In  I 
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WAREHAM, 


borough! :  petty  lessioni,  for  the  diviaion,  are  held 
weekly,  and  a  court-baron  once  a  year.  Marfcet-day, 
Tueaday.    Faira  twice  a  year  for  horaea  and  cattle. 

Chadwell  apring,  near  the  town,  assisted  by  a  cut  from 
the  Lea,  gives  riae  to  the  New  River,  an  artificial  atream 
brought  from  Hertfordahire,  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis.  Though  the  source  of  the  New  River, 
in  a  direct  line,  be  not  more  than  20  m.  from  London, 
ita  course,  including  ita  windings,  is  nearly  40  m.  This 
important  woric  was  completed  hi  161.1,  principally  by  tlie 
exertions  of  tlie  famous  Sir  Hugh  Middletnn.  Though 
very  unproductive  at  first,  it  has  since  been  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  to  its  proprietors,  aa  well  as  of  advantage 
to  the  city. 

WAREHAM,  a  pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  market  town, 
river-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Win- 
frith,  m  Blandford  div.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers 
Frnmc  and  Piddle,  about  I  ni.  above  their  confluence 
with  Warehara  h.trbour,  the  most  westerly  arm  of  Poole 
harbour.  30m.  S.S.W.  Salisbury,  and  I02m.  8.W.  Lon- 
don. The  modern  bor.  includes  the  whole  of  the  3  pars., 
portions  only  of  which  were  comprised  in  the  ancient 
bor.,  together  with  those  of  Corfe  Castle  and  Bore-Kegis, 
and  parts  of  two  other  adjacent  parishes  ;  having  a  total 
area  of  22,890  acres,  and  a  nop.,  in  1831,  of  5,774. 

The  site  of  the  town  shelves  gradually  towards  the  S., 
and  it  is  mostly  surrounded  by  flat  marshy  land.  Having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  25th  July,  1762,  it 
has  been  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  consists  chiefly  of  2 
wide  streets.  Intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  houses,  built  of  brick,  and  tiled  or  slated,  are 
generally  in  good  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  re- 
markable ancient  mound,  the  space  between  which  and 
the  town  is  now  laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Each  of  its 
rivera  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  over  the  Frome 
being  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  1779.  Down  to  a 
late  period  it  was  neither  watched  nor  lighted.  (Bound, 
and  Municipal  Reports. )  Of  8  churches  which  formerly 
existed  here,  only  I,  St.  Mary's,  is  now  used  for  public 
worsliip,  though  2  more.  Trinity  and  St.  Martin  s,  are 
made  use  of  for  other  purposes  ;  the  former  being  con- 
verted into  a  national  school,  and  the  latter  being  merely 
used  for  reading  the  funeral  service.  St.  Mary's,  a  spa- 
cious and  ancient  edifice,  originally  attached  to  a  priory, 
is  built  in  a  mixed  style,  though  principally  of  the  deco- 
rated character.  (Rickman.)  It  has  a  handsome  tower, 
and  contains  some  ancient  monuments.  All  the  livings 
of  Wareham  are  now  united  in  one  rectory.  Two  more 
ancient  churches  that  had  fallen  to  decay,  were  t^en 
down  within  the  la»t  century,  and  on  the  site  of  one  of 
these  the  present  town  hall  has  been  erected.  The  In- 
dependents, Wesleyaiia,  and  IJnitarians  have  each  places 
of  worship.  The  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
comprise  a  national  school,  held  in  the  old  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  ;  a  small  endowment  for  the  education  of 
30  poor  children  ;  alms-houses  for  6  men  and  4  women, 
and  some  minor  charities. 

The  trade  of  Wareham  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
the  fine  clay  found  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Staflbrd- 
ahire  and  other  |M>tteries,  and  in  the  shipping  of  vege- 
tables from  the  market  gardens  round  the  town  for  Poole 
and  Portsmouth.  A  good  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  also 
employed  in  knitting  stockings,  and  in  thq  manufacture 
uf  shirt  buttons.  The  port,  which  w.is  formerly  consi- 
derable, is  now  nearly  choked  up,  being  only  accessible 
to  vessels  of  from  2.')  to  30  tons  ;  but  vessels  of  60  tons 
ascend  to  within  about  I  m.  of  the  town,  and  those  of  200 
tons  may  anchor  at  Russell's  quay,  about  3  m.  from  the 
town.  "  The  inh.ibs.  may  bo  said  to  consist  ofpersons  of 
middling  circumstances,  and  a  few  rctlre<l  officers  and 
independent  persona,  retail  tradesmen,  and  men  deriving 
n  subsistence  from  the  small  craft.  There  la  no  poverty 
in  the  place,  but  its  pop.  and  the  number  of  its  houses 
are  probably  iesa  now  than  formerly."  {Pari.  BoHnd. 
Report.)  We  doubt,  however,  wlictlier  there  be  any 
good  foiMidatinn  for  this  surmise.  Tlie  borough  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  13th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting 
Iieing  exercised,  sinco  1747,  by  the  inhabs.  paying  scot- 
and-Tot ;  but  under  the  art  now  referred  to,  it  returna 
only  1  mem.  along  with  Cnrfe-Castle,  Itere-Regis,  *c. 
Reg.  electors.  In  18.39-40,  428.  The  bor.  has  a  commia- 
aion  of  the  peace,  a  court  Icet,  held  annually ;  and  a  court 
uf  record,  opened  montlily,  but  now  of  little  utility. 
Market  day.  Sat.  Fairs  9  times  a  year,  mostly  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  hogs.  (Bound.  Rrp.  i  Mun.  Corp.  Append., 
Sic.) 

WARMINSTER,  a  market-town  and  ,iar.  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Warminster,  on  the  Willey,  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain,  20m.  N.W.  Snilsburv,  and 
i.'im.  S.E.  Bath.  Areaof  par.,  .V4.W  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto, 
In  1831,  6,106.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-paved  thoroughfare,  nearly  1  m.  in  length, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  freestone.  The  church  of  St. 
Denis  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  square  central  tower ;  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth 
324/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  uf  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 


WARRINGTON. 

The  new  church,  erected  in  1830,  partly  by  aubscription 
and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  parliamentary  commis- 
aionera,  ia  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  lOd/.  a  year,  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Warminster.  Besides  a  chapel  of 
ease,  there  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  a 
free-endowed  grammar-school,  aflbrding  instruction  to 
20  boys,  with  national  and  Lancastrian  schools,  sup. 
ported  by  subscription.  Warminster  had  formerly  the 
most  extensive  trade  in  malt  of  any  town  in  the  w.  of 
England :  and  this  branch  of  induatry,  though  it  has 
declined,  ia  still  largely  carried  on.  The  manufacture  of 
broad  cloths  and  kerseymeres  has  licen,  in  a  great  measure, 
superseded  by  that  of  silk,  in  which  many  women  and' 
children  are  employed.  The  trade  in  corn  is  consider- 
able ;  the  market  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  town  is  under  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  a  high  constable,  deputy  constables,  and  tything-men, 
chosen  at  the  annual  manorial  court.  The  quarter  seal 
slons  for  the  co.  are  held  here  in  July ;  petty  sessions 
monthly,  by  the  co.  magistrates  :  and  a  court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/.,  is  held  alternately  in 
this  town  and  Westbury.  Warminster  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  from  the  discovery  of  coins, 
weapons,  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  other  antiquities  in 
the  vicinity.  Market-day,  Saturday ;  fairs,  3  times  a 
year,  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  clieeae. 

The  manor  and  lordship  of  Warminster  is  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  j  and  about  41m.  W.  from  the 
town  on  the  confines  of  Somersetshire,  is  Ix)ngleat 
House,  the  truly  magnificent  seat  of  that  nobleman. 
The  park  in  which  it  is  situitted  is  of  great  extent,  anil 
ia  flneiv  laid  out.  (Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  8jc.) 

WAtlRINGTON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England  ;  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby ;  in  a  low 
situation  on  the  Mersey,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  17  ra.  E.  by  S.  Liverpool.  Area  of  par.  12,2(iO 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  19,1.'>.5,  in  1841,  ai.S.W.  Tlie  pari, 
bor.,  however,  comprises  only  the  townships  of  War- 
rington and  Lachford,  with  portions  of  that  of  Tiiel- 
wall,  and  may  have  at  present  (1842)  a  pop.  of  abont 
20,000.  The  town  principally  consists  of  four  main 
streets,  one  or  two  of  which  are  apacioua  and  e^ivtain 
some  handsome  buildings ;  but  the  other  streets  are  Uit 
the  most  part  narrow  and  badly  drained,  and  very  little 
appears  to  have  been  done  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
town,  except  its  being  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  in  1X21. 
(Bound.  Rep.,  &c.)  Themost  import.ant  public  buildings 
are  the  sessions-house  erected  In  1820;  the  market-liall 
over  whicli  are  the  assembly  rooms  ;  three  cloth  halls, 
theatre,  &e.  The  par  church,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin 
and  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  is  a  large  massive 
cruciform  structure.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
intersections  of  the  transepts,  was  rebuilt  In  1696 ;  tlic 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  lofty  and  handsome, 
contains  two  chapels  and  some  fine  ancient  monuments. 
Beneath  the  chancel  has  lately  been  discovered  an  an- 
cient crypt,  now  converted  into  a  vestry.  At  the  entr.incc 
of  the  churchyard  are  two  ln\ndsnme  gates.  Tlie  living, 
a  rectory,  has  under  it  the  perpetual  curacies  of  St.  I'aiil 
and  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  two  R.  Cath.  chapels, 
founded  severally  in  1823  and  1836,  and  ten  other  places 
of  worship  for  dilTerent  sects.  The  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Sir  T.  Boteler  in  |.'i26,  has  an  annual  income 
of  between  700/.  and  HOO/. ;  but  at  nresent  (1842)  it  is  at- 
tended by  only  almut  28  d.iy  scholars  and  12  boarders. 
The  blue-coat  school,  established  in  1677,  has  since 
received  legacies  and  benefactions  amounting  to  ii|i- 
wnrds  of  2,0(K)/.  and  has  now  an  annual  income  of 
4.'>n/. ;  30  boya  and  20  girls,  children  of  settled  inli.i- 
bitnnts  of  the  town,  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  riothcil 
in  the  building,  and  170  boys  and  40  girls  admitted  as 
day  scholars.  A  general  subscription  library  was  est.i- 
blished  in  17.W.  A  society  w.is  formed  here  early  in  the 
last  century  for  the  purpose  of  >iffording  asiilst'ance  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen  In  the  archdeaconry 
of  Chester ;  and  the  relief  dispensed  by  it  amoimts  at 
present  to  about  1,000/.  n-year.  A  handsome  building,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  arcliitecture,  is  in  progress  for 
the  education  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen. 
A  dispensary  and  branch  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
are  among  tlie  other  numerous  charities,  and  there  is  a 
small  but  commodious  infirmary,  to  which  two  wards  for 
cases  of  fever  are  attarhed. 

The  appearanc(>  of  Warrington  is  far  Iesa  bustling  ami 
animated  than  formerly.  Until  the  opening  of  the  i.iil- 
way  it  was  the  great  thoroiiglifaro  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  i  70  public  carriaijes daily  passing  thrnuKh 
it  between  these  great  emporiums,  whereas  at  present 
(1842)  there  is  not  one  I  Its  traHic  with  the  above 
towns  Is,  however,  very  considerable  ;  for  tliougli  not 
strictly  speaking  a  port,  it  possesses,  by  means  of  tin: 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navlgatiim,  many  of  tiie  advan- 
tages ofa  port.  At  spring-tides  the  Mersey  rises  from 
10  to  12ft.  at  Warrington  bridge,  and  vessels  of  from  70 
to  100  tons  burthen  navigate  the  river  up  to  this  point. 
The  Warrington  and  Newton  railway,  a  branch  of  that 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  4^  m.  in  length,  was 
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Rutslan  cap.,  tendi,  in  a  great  meaiurc,  to  give  to  the 
cap.  of  Poland  a  more  European  aspect ;  but  tliere  Is 
aoinetliing  else  that  contrilmtps  to  produce  that  cRect. 
The  Polen  are  uniformly  merry ;  they  are  loud  clint- 
tereri,  fond  of  amusement,  and  as  partial  to  living  in  the 
open  air,  doing  nothing,  as  the  Parisian  fainiantt  and 
the  habituis  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Boulevards,  or  tiio  Luxembourg ;  to  which  class  of 
people  I  should  be  tempted  to  conipare  them  in  many 
respects.  They  also  do  business  differently :  their  shops 
and  public  places  of  amusement  are  more  like  those  of 
any  other  Kuropcan  city  farther  S.;  and  their  manage 
appears  to  be  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  than 
of  the  Itussians."   (GranviUf,  ii.  .527,  628.) 

Warsaw,  thouRli  a  very  ancient  town,  was  not  the  cap. 
of  Poland  till  15G<),  after  the  union  with  Lithuania;  wiien 
the  Polish  diet  was  transferre<l  to  it  from  Cracow.  The 
city  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to 
Charles  XII.  in  1703.  In  1793,  the  inliabs.  exnclled  the 
Russian  garrison  previously  in  occupation ;  anu  the  town 
was  successfully  defended  against  the  Prussians,  in  tlie 
succeeding  year,  by  Kosciusko.  But  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  being  soon  after  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  by  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabs.  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  city,  threatened  with 
a  similar  fate,  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  17U.'i, 
Warsaw  was  a.isigned  to  Prussia :  in  1806,  she  was  made 
tlie  cap,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  I  SI  5,  she 
became  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  She 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  iil-fntcd  insurrection  of 
1831,  which  has  entailed  so  much  mischief  on  her  and  the 
rest  of  Poland.  (Malte  Brun,  Tableau  de  Polognc ; 
Dicl.Gtog.;  Granville,  *c.) 

WARWICK,  a  co.  of  England,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  having  N.B.  the  co.  of  Leices- 
ter, E.  Nortliampton,  8.  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  W. 
Worcester,  and  N.W.  Stafford.  It  contains  574,080 
acres  ;  of  which  above  500,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  northern  and  largest  part  of  Warwick- 
shire was  formerly  an  extensive  n>rest,  and  still  retains 
something  of  its  former  character,  being  Intcrsperseil 
witli  heaths  and  moors,  and  sprinkled  with  woods ;  but 
the  former  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  present 
century.  The  S.  portion  is  in  general  very  fertile. 
Both  the  dairy  and  grazing  systems  are  successfully 
practised,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  on  tlie  latter. 
The  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred  for  tiio 
dairies ;  the  average  produce  of  a  cow  being  about  2J 
cwt.  of  cheese.  Short-woolied  sheep  have  been  almost 
entirely  banished  from  this  co.  The  standing  sheep 
stock  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  350,000  head,  and 
the  produce  of  wool  to  be  between  8,000  and  9,000  packs. 
Arable  husbandry  is  not  so  well  understood  as  grazing ; 
and  in  some  districts  it  is  far  behind.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  beans,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  first  is 
generally  drilled  ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  turnips  should  be  almost  cvcrywliere 
sown  broadcast,  and  beans  generally  dibbled.  The  sys- 
tem of  top-dressing  is  more  commonly  followed  in  this 
than  in  any  other  co.  Estates  of  viirious  sizes;  some 
very  large,  and  others  small.  Farms  vary  from  80  to 
SCO  acres  ;  but  the  smaller  class  predominate  so  much, 
that  tl)e  average  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  1.50  acres. 
Old  enclosures  average  about  10  acres,  new  about  1.5. 
Leases  getting  more  imcoiiimnn,  and  farms  mostly  lield 
from  year  to  year.  Tenimts  hoimd  not  to  exceed  three 
crops  to  a  fallow  ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  sown.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810. 
\l.  ±1.  'ijrf.  an  acre.  Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
farm  buildings.  The  old  houses  and  otiiccs  were  some- 
times l)ullt  of  timber;  sometimes  the  walls  were  of 
stone,  and  sometimes  of  mud  or  clay,  or  thatched  ;  they 
are  in  (general  injudiciously  placed,  ill-planned,  and  in- 
convenient. Tlie  new  farm-houses  and  otlices  are  of 
brick,  nivercil  with  tile,  and  are  very  subst.tntial ;  but 
convi'niency  is  said  not  to  lie  miicli  studied.  Tliere  are 
no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor  feeding-sheds 
lor  soiling  with  turnips,  and  other  green  food.  {Survey, 
p.  .30.)  Coal  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
various  places  j  but  Birmingham  is  supplied  with  coal 
brouglit  by  canal  from  Staffordshire.  Warwick  ranks 
high  as  a  manufacturing  co.  Birmingham  is  the  prin- 
cipal scat  of  the  hardware  manufacture ;  and  nowhere, 
(K'rhaps,  has  the  combined  influentte  of  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  capital  been  more  astonishingly  displayed  than  in 
the  immense  variety,  Utaiity,  utility,  and  cheapness  of 
the  articles  produced  in  this  great  worksiiop.  Coventry 
has  been  long  distinguished  for  its  proficiency  in  the 
silk  trade,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands. 
Needles  and  flsii-hooks  are  made  .it  Alcester  ;  hats  at 
Athcrstone ;  and  flax-mills  have  been  erected  at  Tam- 
worth,  and  in  other  places.  Principal  rivers  Avon, 
Tame,  Alne,  and  I^am.  The  Btrmlngliam  and  Fazely 
Canal  runs  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  co. ;  and  it  is 
Intersected  liy  the  Warwick  and  Birmingiiam  (<'anul,  the 
Warwick   and  Napton  Canal,  the  Oxford  Canal,  &c. ; 


the  CO.  i>  also  intersected  by  the  railway  from  London 
to  Birmingham,  and  thence  to  Manchester.  .  It  is  di- 
vided into  4  hundreds,  and  4  subsidiary  districts,  and 
contains  2(15  parishes.  It  sends  10  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C. ;  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Coven- 
try and  the  bors.  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick.  Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.,  in  I83U-40,  11,039,  whereof 
(i.786  belong  to  the  E.,  and  4,2.53  to  the  W.  division.  In 
1841  Warwick  had  81,44.5  Inhabited  houses,  and  402,121 
inhabitants,  of  whom  195,9()7  were  males,  and  206,1,54 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1838-39,  108,711/.  Total  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  the  poor  rates,  in  1841,  1,609,747/. 

Warwick,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, near  the  centre  of  the  co.  Warwick,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  hund.  Knightlow,  on  the  Avon,  2im.  W.  Leam- 
ington, and  82  m.  N.W.  I^ondon.  Area  of  pari,  bor., 
the  limits  of  which  were  not  altered  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  and  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  two  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  6,360  acres.  Pup.,  in  1H3I, 
9,109.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  acclivity  on  the  N.  bunk 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  iiandsome  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  arcli ;  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  con- 
sisting of  two  principal  thoroughfares  crossing  each  other 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
cross  streets.  Tho  principal  streets  are  well  built, 
piived,  lighted  with  gas,  kept  remarkably  clean,  and 
ornamented  with  several  handsome  public  buildings. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  St.  Mary's  church, 
which,  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1694,  was 
rebuilt  in  1704,  It  exhibits  a  singular  union  of  va- 
rious styles :  the  square  tower,  which  was  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  flnely  proportioned,  rises 
to  a  height  of  130  ft. ;  it  is  suiiported  on  4  Pointed 
arches,  with  a  thoroughfare  underneath,  and  crowned 
with  pinnacles.  Rlckman  says,  that  "  The  whole  of  this 
church,  except  the  chancel  and  Us  adjuncts,  is  a  com- 
position of  the  greatest  barbarity ;  but  the  chancel  is  an 
uncommonly  beautiful  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work, 
and,  the  east  front  is  remarkably  fine,  simple  in  its 
arrangement,  yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts  and 
the  excellent  execution  of  its  details.  The  intericr  is 
equally  beautiful,  and  there  are,  on  the  N.  side,  a 
monumental  chapel  and  vestry  of  very  good  character; 
but  the  great  feature  of  the  church  is  the  Beauchainn 
Chapel  erected  in  1464.  It  is  completely  enriched  liotli 
within  and  without ;  its  details  of  the  most  elegant  clia- 
ractcr  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  chapel,  of  several  arches,  and 
a  small  aisle,  or  rather  passages,  on  the  N.  side,  iietwcen 
the  chapel  and  the  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
stands  a  very  rich  altar  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Richard 
Beauciiamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  executors  com- 
menced the  erection  of  this  chapel,  which,  however,  waii 
not  completed  until  the  3d  Edw.  IV.  There  are  some 
other  monuments,  (Including  a  fine  one  of  Dudley,  Karl 
of  Leicester,  favourite  of  Elizabeth),  but  others  are 
of  much  later  date,  and  rather  disfigure  the  chapel  tliim 
add  to  its  beauty."  The  living  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  tlie  gift  of  Mie  corporation  of  Warwick,  worth 
3(X)/.  a  year.  I'iia  churclt  of  St.  Nicholas  is  small  and 
pl.iin  ;  the  living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  is 
worth  218/.  per  annum.  Other  churches  formerly  ex- 
isted, of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  Tiie  Indc- 
fiendents.  Friends,  Wcs'eyans,  Unitarians,  and  Baptists, 
lave  their  respective  meeting-houses. 

The  court-house  in  the  High  Street  is  a  respect.ible 
stone  building  erected  in  1730.  The  county  hail,  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice  94  It.  in  length,  and  .36  It.  in 
wiiith,  has  an  elegant  stone  front  supported  liy  a  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars.  In  this  building  the  courts  uf 
justice  are  held  ;  and  att.iched  to  it  on  the  N.side  is  the 
CO.  jail,  a  large  and  well  designed  building,  surruiuidcd 
by  a  strong  w.di  a)  ft.  in  height,  enclosing  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground,  'i'lie  co.  bridewell,  in  which  is  a  corn-mill, 
(worked  liy  the  male  prisoners,)  ike.,  and  the  market- 
iiouse,  are  large  and  siibslantial  modern  structures.  It 
has  also  a  public  subscription  library  and  news-room,  and 
a  small  theatre. 

But  the  gr,.'at  glory  of  Warwick  Is  its  castle,  the  seat  of 
llie  Earl  of  Warwick,. mil  the  most  magnilicent  of  thuitn- 
cient  feudal  mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  still  iiseii  at 
a  residence.  It  stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  Avon,  a 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town.  It  retains  much  of  its  an- 
cient grandeur  of  appearance,  and,  uninjured  by  Tiiiip, 
presents  an  interesting  memorial  of  by-gone  ages,  lis 
foundation  Is  nttrilmted  to  ICthclfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred, 
in  915 ;  but  no  authentic  tr.-ice  now  remains  of  the  originiil 
building.  Ca'sar's  tower,  147  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  at  least  700  years  ago,  Is  In  a  iiertect  slate 
of  preservation.  Guy's  Tower,  128  ft.  in  height,  and  liiiilt 
in  1391,  is,  also,  nearly  perfect ;  it  appears  to  he  ofa  De- 
corated character ;  and  though  very  plain,  is  perhaps 
tlie  most  iierfect  roni.iin  of  Us  kind  in  existence,  and 
curious  alike  as  to  conipuaitinu  and  constructinn.  Tlie 
principal  entrance  faces  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
approach  to  it  is  a  broad  winding  road  cut  In  the  solid 
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ing,  that  I  have  ^fd^P''"!  i»  «o  trul'/^^  tT".'"  '"'"''^ 
first  view  of  the  ,!«  o? .t*''"  ""ore  Ked  r"'"*  "'-*'«■ 

--ed'vftrr&'"''«t^^^^^^ 

O"  the  W   of  M.'^"'*  Paint.'ngs  of  i^,?°'"n''a.orn. 

^••e  members   ii,ir        P'ace,  a  chair  L„jP°"^ '  '-a' li 
space  betwppn'."i'«?  fP'^al.in^.  ZVIl^?.^  »  small  d.lu 


Portr;it':;-f  A!^«l'h^|«'''-    Ove?- theTefili'J; '"  <'U">et"f 
>adetc^n;rto"K«"^^.°f'e-PectS;;;L3"l.'!'«i"- 


RrKitin^..^„._   SP"angedmat,.rinii..!_!T''?'-       But  cir. 


i'"g.7ii;o„m,  ^o^^t^e  fc'ctm' '  «F  '"«  e?rf  i"/  f|- 

'^-^'C'Siif^^e'^^i/iiEif^^-^'.:!;;::;: 

vernment     In  ?h      ■'^"''  "'«•'  chief  di*"  ,  """''■^  '^  «e 

benevolent  snViLvi  '"™ical,  botanio^l      ,    '  ,  •  seM.in.i!-,- 
lias  a  large  Xs''^!:"^°'''«'in"^^>;t.'r'fe«^^^  '"'"y 

^o."';nedtfthT"jr:;r'''-f°^?.  b.t  rtVadl^t?'"^ 


c"mrtan7ei\.^^  ^J5«J"  invVsVth'e   "capi^r.?'''l^ 


s'ription':  it"  TtT'".^""-    WaTwi'dT  IsTf-""*^"  ''>ave 
Henry  lli  ".'earliest  charter  dif,..f.     "'"""•  iiy  pro- 


!',"<ler40A  ^The  V»f  °    'e^rd  for     "e  recov^,"''  V""'e  is 
r  newspaper",  'and'""!,^;  ^„i*:?»l  ' ■'>^3r  il^^*^^ 


from  which  ,',"?'■?'"'''  eompan;  a'nrin"^  '■'""^""J-  '"d 
issued      It?  slh,?^";;''  several  wccki,  P"""ng-otfici.8 

'-.'o"t^o:;'rpfi'f'''it^^^ 

''■'.".y  has  alsl,  J^it„l^'i]"'mon  I'riJ'rv  H,    .te''j?'B<=e    peake"cana?  teZ  '**'■'""«  ''a3e.'''%»"o1  •' ''  "  ""'^^vinJ 

•""ted  to"l'''„  ^  .!!*  ^-.^  '»  G«orgefcS"'  °  «"?  Chesa? 


'"  the  town.  "  Th',:  T"""'.sned  in  1834  h7rs""i,;T'"l"*'*<"> 
"ttcf  1^  »J?ante-:«'-  ' Wryni'n^^-'-.o^- 

^^  tfc  V?-'' »'^i-  "r,!^  »""  ""-  -i^ers 
|':'':''i'st™ye  t'-^^rV'-'-^"^^^^^ 

^-'•'--'i^yc^/^.ti/t£SSS 


Peake  canal  tpZT*'''""e  ''adk  Th'  n,  '  "  """^  "» 
nnited  to  A„nan^  ,?',''^  '"  George To^S"''"""?  Chesa? 
seat  of  WaVhint'n      «^  ». railway.    iSoun?  v  ""  ei'^  i» 
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WATERFORD. 


Washington  wu  made  the  leat  of  the  U.  Statei  govern- 
ment in  1800 ;  it  sustained  a  good  deal  of  Injury  from  the 
British  in  1814,  more,  perhaps,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
latter,  than  to  the  loss  of  the  Americans ;  but  not  a 
trace  is  now  visible  of  these  Injuries.  (Eticyc.  Amer.  and 
American  Almanac,  1842 ;  Encyc.  of  Geog.,  American 
edit.;  Suart ;  liavenport't  Gazetteer,  Sic.) 

WATERFORD,  a  marit.  co.'  of  Ireland,  pror.  Mon- 
ster, having  S.,  St.  George's  Channel ;  E.,  Waterford 
Harbour,  by  which  it  is  separated  tram  Wexford  and 
Kilkenny  ;  N.,  TIpperary  ;  and  W.,  Cork.  Area  471,281 
acres,  of^  which  118,034  are  unimproved  mountain,  with 
but  little  bog.  Though  generally  coarse,  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable exlent  of  fine  land  In  this  Co.,  particularly  in 
its  S.E.  quarter,  and  the  mountains  alTord  good  pas- 
turage for  cattle:  Estates,  for  the  most  part,  very  large ; 
the  largest,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Uovonshlrc, 
is  managed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  greatly 
improvwi.  Here,  Indeed,  and  generally  throughout  Ire- 
land (and,  we  believe,  th.it  the  same  thing  may  be  truly 
aflirmed  of  England),  tenants  nnd  occupiers  on  large 
estates  are  decioedly  better  off  than  those  on  the  smaller 
class  of  properties.  This  is  the  principal  dairy  co.  of 
Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  by  Mf.  Young,  not  l-30th 
part  was  under  the  plough.    {Tour  in  Ireland,  4to  ed. 

I).  329.)  The  proportion  in  tillage  Is  now,  however,  much 
arger.  Thiihas  principally  arisen  from  the  vicious  cus- 
tom of  dividing  farms.  "  In  this  co.,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
"  when  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer  marries,  the 
father,  instead  of  giving  her  a  portion,  divides  his  farm  be- 
tween himself  and  his  son-in-law  ;  the  next  daughter  gets 
a  half  of  the  remainder  ;  and  this  division  and  subdivi- 
sion Is  cunt'.uued  a*  long  as  there  are  daughters  to  be 
dispos-U  of.  I'he  sons  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the 
best  way  they  can."  (I.  280.)  Kome  of  the  dairy  farmers 
are  in  easy  circumstances ;  but  the  condition  of  the  til. 
lage  farmers  and  cottiers  is  much  the  same  as  In  other 
parts  of  Munster.  Some  very  material  Improvements 
have,  however,  been  Introduced  since  1820,  Into  this  and 
the  contiguous  cos.  Improved  swing-ploughs,  made  of 
iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  are 
now  become  very  general.  lAnd  is  kept  cleaner  ;  there 
has  been  a  very  great  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime, 
Nsed  as  manure ;  green  crops  are  more  attended  ti> ;  »-~  J 
the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  within  these  few  years  has 
been  more  than  doubled  ;  while  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats.  There  has  also 
been  a  large  increase  of  the  exp<irts  of  butter  nnd  bacon. 
Average  rent  of  land,  12s.  (xf.  an  acre.  The  minerals, 
which  comprise  copper.  Iron,  ftc.  are  but  little  wrought, 
and  are  unimportant ;  which,  also,  Is  the  case  with  ma. 
nufacturos  ;  a  considerable  cotton  manufacture  has,  how. 
ever,  l)een  established  at  I'ortlaw,  and  some  glass  Is 
made  in  Waterford.  Principal  rivers,  DInckwater,  Suir, 
and  Bride.  Waterford  Is  divided  Into  7  baronies,  and  74 
parishes  ;  and  returns  .^  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  j  being  2 
fur  the  CO.,  2  for  the  bor.  of  Waterford,  and  1  for  Dun- 

?arvan.  Registered  electors  for  the  Co.,  in  IH3<J.4(l,  1,675. 
n  1831,  Waterfr-d  had  24,84H  inhab.  houses,  .1(1,191  fa. 
mllles,  and  177,054  inhabs. ;  of  whom  85,217  were  males, 
and  91,837  females. 

Waterfobo,  a  city,  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  aistuary  of  the  river 
Suir,  about  10  m.  from  the  sea.  and  82  m.  S.S.  W.  Dub- 
lin, lat.  52°  13'  N.,  long.  7"  HI'  W.  It  Is  a  co.  of  Itself, 
comprising  9,683  acres,  but  is  locally  iltuate<l  near  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  co.  of  Waterford,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap. 
In  1831,  the  pop.  of  the  co.  of  the  city  amounted  to 
28,H2I,  and  that  of  tho  tity  Itself  to  '^i,377.  The  lluund- 
ary  Act  mmle  no  rhnnge  In  the  limits  of  the  pari.  Imr., 
which  embrace  the  whole  co.  of  tho  city.  The  city  is 
iltualeil  on  the  S.,  or  S.W.  side  of  the  river  ;  but  a  rem. 
shiernlile  piirtlun  of  the  «o.  of  tho  city  Is  iltuatinl  on  Us 
opposite  side,  the  communication  between  them  being 
maintained.hy  a  flue  wooden  bridge  832  ft.  In  length  by 
40  ft.  In  wirllh,  constructed  by  an  American  artist.    The 
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uay  fronting  the  river,  about  I  m,  in  length,  Is  one  iif 
'  D  finest  In  Europe,  and  Is  boiuided  on  the  land  side  liy 
a  range  of  well  built  Iioushs.  The  other  principal 
streets  are  the  Mall,  liereirord  Street,  llroait  Stri'el,Mre. ; 
but  the  city  Is  very  Irri'gulnrly  laid  out ;  and  In  the  older 
parts  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean 
thatched  houses,  or  rather  hovels,  occupied  liy  a  very 
|H>or  and  wretched  population.  In  the  more  miHlerii 
parts,  however,  the  streitsare  com|»ratively  broad,  and 
the  houses  well  built  and  inbstanliHl.  The  co.  oC'the 
clly  Is  divided  into  12  parishes,  of  which  3  are  entirely 
rural.  The  calhe<lrnl  of  the  see  of  Walirlord  (now 
merged  in  that  of  Cnshel),  1m  a  flue  nxHleru  building, 
with  an  ornamented  spire  :  near  It  Is  the  bishop's  palace, 
also,  a  handsome  modern  slrmture.  Here  an'  3  parish 
churchei.  nd  4  Horn.  Calholli-  rhai)els,  the  largeit  of 
which  is  the  cathedral.  The  Prnthylerlant.  Ilapllsts, 
Methodists,  lnd#|iendents,  and  (Quakers  have,  also,  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  Among  the  pnlille  build- 
ings exclusive  of  the  (hurehes,  may  Ih>  notlied  the 
'l'o«u  Hall.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  County  and  City 


Prisons  and  Court  Houiea,  Artillery  Barracks,  Peni. 
tentiary.  Custom  House,  St.  Reginald's  tower,  on  the 
quay,  an  ancient  fortress,  now  a  police  barrack,  &c. 

"rhe  educational  establishments  comprise  an  endowed 
classical  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation 
which  providec  a  residence  and  salary  for  the  head 
master ;  the  College  of  St.  John,  a  plain  but  spacious 
building,  provides  Instruction  for  candidates  for  the 
Rom.  Catholic  ministry,  prepuratory  to  their  entr.ince 
into  the  College  of  Alaynooth ;  and  there  are  various 
other  public  and  private  schools.  Mr.  Inglis  st.ttes 
that  he  visited  a  Catholic  school,  at  which  upwards  of 
700  children  were  educated  by  an  association  of  young 
men,  called  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools." 
Here,  also,  is  the  Waterford  institution  for  the  Diflhsiun 
of  Knowledge,  with  a  library  and  a  small  museum,  a 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  in  which  lectures  are  de- 
livered, and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 
In  1841  it  had  no  fewer  than  5  weekly  newspapers. 

The  charlt<ible  institutions  comprise  a  Blue-coat  School 
for  Protestant  boys,  founded  about  1700,  and  possessing 
an  estate  of  1 ,400  acres  t  a  Blue-coat  Hospital  for  Protest- 
ant girls,  founded  in  1740  ;  Widows'  Apartments,  erected 
in  1702,  for  the  maintenance  of  10  poor  clergymen's  wl- 
dows  ;  the  Leper  Hospital,  founded  by  King  John,  and 
now  used  as  an  infirmary.  Is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  patients  ;  the  Holy  (iliost  Hospital,  founded  In  12411, 
and  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  females ;  the 
Fever  Hospital,  the  llrst  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  opened  in 
1799,  and  capable  of  receiving  LV)  patients  ;  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  co.  and  city,  a  large  modern  building,  hag 
accommodation  for  100  patients  :  the  House  of  Industry, 
opened  In  1779,  for  the  relief  of  tlic  poor,and  the  puniiifi- 
ment  of  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars  ;  u  mendicity  insti- 
tution, with  similar  objects,  was  0|iened  In  1820.  There 
is  also  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  charitable  loan  f^nd,  and 
several  orphan  societies. 

The  manufactures  of  Waterford  are  unimportant,  com- 
prising only  a  glass  work  and  several  breweries.  It  is, 
however,  better  situated  for  trade  than  any  other  town 
of  Ireland.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  vessels  of  8(J0  tons 
burden  coming  up  to  the  quays.  The  Suir,  which  i(  na- 
vigable for  barges  as  far  as  Clonmell,  gives  It  a  consker- 
able  command  of  Inland  navigation,  and  it  4s  also  the 

Srincipnl  entrepot  for  the  produce  brought  down  by  the 
iarrow  and  its  Important  tributary  the  Nore,  as  well  as 
for  the  produce  which  Is  to  be  conveyed  iuland  by  these 
channels  ;  Its  trade  is  in  consequence  great,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Its  exports  of  raw  produce,  including  corn 
and  Hour,  butter,  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  hides,  tallow,  He,, 
exceed  those  from  any  other  Irish  port,  and  amount,  at 
present,  to  above  2,00(1,000/.  a  year.  The  0|>enlng  of  a 
steam  communication  between  Waterford  and  llristol, 
and  other  towns,  has  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  tlic 
first. 

Subjoined  Is  a  statement  of  tho  quantity  and  value  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  from  Waterford  during 
the  year  ending  tho  30th  April,  1835:— 
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There  belonged  to  the  port.  In  I8(|,  ll.'i  vessels  of  tlie 
aggregate  bunien  iil'  19,3(19  Ions  |  anil  tlin  urois  ciiiliiini 
(Inty  received  at  the  port  In  |M4(I,  unioiiiiti'd  to  l'.lii.38.i/. 
'I1ie  inan.igenient  of  the  port  In  vested  In  24  hnrliniir 
eoinmissioiiers,  niMniiiateii  partly  by  the  ('lininlHT  nl 
tloniinerce,  lnciir|iorated  In  1815,  and  partly  by  the  inr- 
porallon.  Piut-oHlee  revenue.  In  Ih,((|,  4,7ij7/, ;  in  |s:(i;, 
'i..'>:WiV.  Branches  of  the  llniik  of  Irelainl.  the  Priivlmi;)! 
Hank,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank,  have  bm'U  opemil 
hi  the  town. 

Ileing  the  pliwe  at  which  Henry  II.  landed.  In  II7'.>.  In 
t.iko  piistesthin  of  his  coni|Ue>li  in  Ireland,  U'nterrnnl 
was  early  distlngui>li>'<l  by  marks  iifroval  favour.  1(  re. 
celved  Its  tint  charter  from  Klna  jnhn,  and  had  ii» 
fewer  than  12  additional  charters  from  auieeedliig  inn- 
nari'hs.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  right  to  semi  i 
representatives  to  the  Irish  ll.of  (',  was  not  conferri'il 
by  charier,  but  rested  only  on  prescription,  thf  pr.irll.<' 
having  eiiininenred  In  1.174.  At  the  I'liliiii,  Walerl..Ml 
was  aiilliiirisiKl  In  send  I  mem.  to  the  lin|>erlal  II  nt  (  .. 
and  under  the  Reform  Act  she  iCDdi  2  mcmi.    Keglitcrvd 
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fainily  of  Weimar  took  the  lead  in  Germanr  alter  tlie 
peace.  In  introducing  a  free  repreientative  syitem  into 
tlieir  dcini.  Tlie  constitution  datei  from  Stii  May,  1816, 
and  if  certainly  one  of  tlie  moat  liberal  in  Germany. 
"  The  miniature  parliament  forms  only  one  house,  for  it 
consists  of  only  31  mems. ;  10  are  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates-noble,  10  by  the  citiiens  of  the  towns, 
10  by  the  peasantrv,  and  1  by  the  university  of  Jena.  The 
last  is  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus ;  and,  besides 
l>eing  a  professor,  must  have  talien  a  regular  degree  in  the 
juridical  faculty.  At  the  general  election,  which  occurs 
every  7th  year,  not  only  the  representatives  themselves 
are  chosen,  but  lilcevriae  a  substitute  for  every  member, 
that  the  representation  may  be  always  full.  The  10 
mems.  for  the  nobility  are  chosen  directly  by  all  tlie  pos- 
sessors of  patents  of  nobility,  or  estates-noble.  Even 
ladies  in  possession  of  such  estates  have  a  vote  i  but  if 
unmarried,  they  must  vote  by  proxy. 

"  In  the  representation  of  the  towns  and  peasantry,  the 
election  is  indirect.  The  towns  are  distributed  into  10 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  1  mem.  In  tliese,  every 
resident  citizen  has  a  vote,  witlioiit  distinction  of  re- 
ligion ;  even  Jews  possess  the  franchise,  though  they 
cannot  lie  elected.  The  whole  body  of  voters  in  a  town 
choose  a  certain  number  of  delegates,  in  the  proportion 
of  I  for  every  50  houses  the  town  contains,  and  these 
deputies  elect  the  mem.  for  the  district.  The  mem.  for 
a  (listrlct  of  towns  must  have  a  certain  independent  in- 
come of  about  IfU.  sterling,  if  he  be  elected  for  Weimar 
or  Eisenach,  and  45/.  if  chosen  to  represent  the  towns  of 
nny  other  district.  The  election  of  the  10  representa- 
tives of  the  peasantry  proceeds  in  a  similar  way.  Their 
representatives  must  belong  to  themtelvirs  j  they  are 
not  allowed  to  talie  them  from  the  higher  classes  of 
landed  proprietors,  which  they  certainly  would  have 
been  easily  brought  to  do,  hail  it  not  been  expressly 
prohibited.  Neitlier  brothers,  nor  father  and  son,  are 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  at  the  same  time. 
The  parliament  elects  its  own  president,  whoso  election 
is  conflrmed  hy  tlie  grand  dukr,  ami  who  holds  office 
during  two  parliaments.  Uegiilarly  the  chamber  meets 
only  once  in  three  years,  and  the  budget  is  voted  for  the 
whole  nf  that  periiwl ;  but  a  standing  committee  of  nine 
mems.  ciintiniies  during  the  adjournment.  During  the 
session  the  mems.  have  an  allowance  of  about  IDs.  a  day, 
besides  a  certain  sum  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses. 
The  powers  of  the  chamber  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  legisliitioii,  ami  its  consent  is  indispensable  to  the  vali . 
dity  of  all  legislative  measures.  The  majority  of  voices 
determines  every  question.  Tlie  mems.  have  full  pri- 
vilege of  parliament ;  their  persons  are  inviolable 
from  the  commenrement  till  eight  days  after  the  close 
of  the  session ;  they  are  secured  In  liberty  of  speech, 
and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be  inntitutcd  against 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  chamber."  (RuiteU,  i. 
Ill— 117.) 

The  ministry  Is  in  three  depiirtments,  those  of  Justice, 
finance,  and  public  instruction.  There  are  courts  of 
primary  Jurisdlrtion  in  the  principal  towns,  and  courts 
of  appeal  in  Weimar  and  Kisenach,  in  which,  with 
Weidu  and  Dermbach,  are  also  criminal  courts ;  all 
having  apiical  to  the  supreme  court  of  Jena,  which  is 
also  tlie  siinremc  triliiinal  Ibr  the  States  of  .Saxc-Co- 
burg,  Meiningen,  and  Kens*,     /rrordiiig  to  lierghnus, 

}iiil>lic  ediUMlion  is  no  where  in  (iermany  so  widely  dif- 
iised,  and  so  well  attended  to,  as  in  .Saxe- Weimar.  In 
IKtO,  a.'i.'iN.')  ehlMren  were  rereiving  public  instruction. 
According  to  the  budget  for  IH3U-tl,  the  revenue  of  the 
firand  Duchy  amounts  to773,(IU3  thaUrt,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  r>64.74M  do.  :  the  pulilie  debt  amounts  to 
,3,.'i<IO,nn(l  thaiers.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
(onreileration  consists  of  'i.llNI  men,  all  persons  lieing 
liable  to  service  from  their  'iOth  lo  2.Mh  year.  Saxe- 
Weimar  holds  the  I.MIi  place  in  the  Coiifed. ;  having 
one  vote  in  the  hill  Diet,  anl  with  .SaxcCoburg,  Mcl- 
nlngen  and  Altenliiirg.  one  In  the  Committee. 

WKIMAIt,  a  city  of  (Central  (ierniany,  cap.  nf  the 
aliovn  tirand  Duchy,  and  the  usual  residence  of  tiie 
lirnnd  Dnke,  on  the  llin,  un  aHlnent  of  the  Kaale,  104  ni. 
W.  by  S.  Dresden,  I  Him.  S.V..  lUnovcr,  anil  I3fim. 
S.W.IIerlin.  I'oii  in  lx;M,  11,'il'i.  The  city,  which  |s 
partially  siirrounneil  with  walls,  tlioiiKh  Irregiilariv  Inid 
lint,  has  several  goixl  and  clean  streets,  and  hnnilsnnin 
hiiiites  i  and  deserves  to  rank  with  (Jerman  towns  of  the 
second  order.  The  llm,  wliich  Hows  along  Its  K.  side,  la 
criisseil  by  3  bridges ;  It  tr.iveraes  the  centre  of  the  ducal 
park,  the  chief  iiromenudi'  'lithe  iiihabs. ;  and  has  on  or 
near  Its  W.  lianV,  the  ducal  palace  and  mews,  the  riding- 
hniise,  rolHi-  iiMlmt  or  nil  castle,  pnlilic  library,  and 
several  other  public  liuildlnKs.  ThediiiHi  renidence  is  a 
giHHl  hniliiiog,  and  is  tastefully  furiiiahiHl  ;  hut  rniiifort 
rather  tliui  maKiilllieni'e  was  the  olijeet  of  the  l.ite 
liraiid  Duke,  by  whom  It  was  Imlit.  The  town  chiinh 
has  a  large  organ  I  an  altar-plM-e  of  the  ('ruillUiiin,  by 
l.itkr  I'ranarh,  in  wlilih  are  lntri>iliired  iii>rlr.ill»  ol'  hia 
rtlriiils  l.iillier  and  Meliinellinn,  and  ul  himself  i  and 
manunMiils  lu  Herder,  wmI  numerous  muinlMira  ul  the 
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ducal  family  interred  here.  In  the  park  ti  a  handsome 
temple  containing  some  beautiful  arabesques,  and  a  por- 
trait by  Angelica  Kauffhnan.  An  avenue  from  this  pro- 
menade conducts  to  the  Belvidere,  a  summer  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  about  tm.  distant. 

If  Dresden  be  the  Florence,  Weimar  was  once  fairly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens  of  Germany ;  having 
been  the  residence  of  Wieland,  Schiller,  Gi'iethe,  Herder, 
&c.,  invited  thither  by  the  late  Grand  Duke.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  are  buried  In  the  new  cemetery,  one  on 
each  side  their  natron.  During  their  superintendence 
the  theatre  at  Weimar  was  among  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany  ;  and  Its  opera  is  still  very  well  conducted  and 
supported,  the  inhabs.  of  the  city  being  great  lovers  of 
music.  The  grand  ducal  library  holds  a  high  rank,  and  has 
96,000  printed  vols.,  besides  MSS.  (.Stntisl.Jourti.,  184i,) 
It  is  open  to  the  public  ,who  ars  even  allowed  the  use  of  the 
hooks  at  their  own  houses.  In  this  library  are  some  fine 
busts,  and  some  paintings  by  A.  Dnrer.  ()ncof  the  priu. 
cipal  objects  of  notice  in  Weimar  is  the  I.andes-Inriiu. 
trie-Comptoir,  a  vast  printing  and  publisliing  establish. 
ment,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons  are  employed 
in  translating  such  foreign  works  as  are  likely  to  lie  reail 
in  Germany  ;  "  and  such  Is  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
office  is  performed,  that  frequently  the  translation  of  a 
book  published  in  London  at  the  beginningof  one  month 
is  in  full  circulation  by  the  end  of  the  same  month 
throughout  Saxony,  and  the  Independent  states  of  Gor- 
many,  from  the  press  of  the /ndus(;ie-t'o»i;>roi>."  (Gran- 
ville'i  Trav.,  1.222.)  From  this  press  issues  the  l^ci. 
mar  Altnanac.  frequently  quoted  in  this  work.  Weiinar  is 
the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  superior  educational  institutions 
of  the  grand  duchy.  It  has  a  famous  academy  attended 
by  young  F.nglish  gentlemen,  several  hospitals,  an  nrplian 
asylum,  central  prison,  &c.  The  manufactures  of  Weimar 
are  inconsiderable  :  a  few  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  iron- 
wares, pa|)er,  and  beer  are  the  principal  products.  Tho 
town  has  some  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Weimar  was  the 
birth-place  of  Kotsebue.  {Berghaiis,  Al/g.  I.iindei;  ^c, 
iv.  ;  Slein'i  HoTtdb.  ;  Rtusetl,  Jacob,  and  Uranvi/lc's 
Trav^lsc.) 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  market  town  and  p.ir.  of 
England,  co.  Northampton,  bund.  Hamfordshoe,  oi  tlie 
slope  of  a  hill,  10  m.  E.N.E.  Northampton.  Ana  of 
par.  4,490  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  4,088.  The  town, 
which  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  or  tlic 
Saxons,  consists  principally  of  four  streets,  meeting  in  a 
market-place.  The  houses  are  built  of  red  Handstoiie, 
and  the  town  having  bi^en  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  lire  in  1738,  has  now  a  comparatively  n,  lem 
appearance.  The  church,  a  largo  cdincc,  with  a  wer 
and  spire,  is,  like  most  churches  in  this  co.,  of  a  itiixed 
style.  It  is,  however,  richly  decorated  with  carved  work ; 
In  its  E.  window  Is  some  stained  glass,  and  on  each  slito 
of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls  like  those  in  cathrdrai 
choirs.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  400/.  a  year,  ii  in 
the  gift  of  —  Vivian,  Esq.  Here,  also,  are  places  nf  »nr- 
ship  for  Baptists,  Friends,  Wcsleyans,  &c.  The  free 
school,  founued  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  Income  of  Wil.  a 
year,  and  la  ofien  to  all  Imys  liclonging  to  the  pari»li. 
The  number  varies  from  12  to  20,  who  are  taught  i.alin 
gratia,  but  who  pay  \l.  Is.  a  quarter  for  EnglUh,  wriiiii)(, 
and  arithmetic.  The  governors  are  the  trustees  nl  the 
town  estate ;  the  rl^ht  of  appointing  the  niavter  ami 
usher  is  vested  In  the  inhabs.  paying  taxes,  {Dinetlof 
Charily  Kfpt.)  Tbe  town  estate,  yielding  an  ineiimeiif 
S.'iO/.  a  year,  partly  supports  the  tree  sclioiil ;  and  tlir 
usher's  salary,  with  a  charity  schind  for  the  primary  in- 
struction of  nil  children,  is  partly  dependent  on  I'lsher's 
endowment  of  137/.  UK.  a  year.  There  are  several  rlia- 
rilies  fur  supplying  bread  to  the  poor.  &c.  The  manii 
facture  of  bouts  and  shoes  was  carried  on  verj  exlrii- 
sively  in  this  town  during  the  war,  and,  thouiili  fallni 
oir,  still  continues  to  belts  staple  business.  I'liecurii 
market,  on  Weiluesdiiys,  Is  considerable. 

WelliiiKborougli  derived  its  name  fruin  the  wilU  or 
mineral  springs  aiiiund  it,  whiili  formerly  enjnyeil  luih 
celebrity  that.  In  102*1,  Charles  I.  and  hia  queen  rei.|di'<l 
here  in  tenia  for  a  conaiilerable  period  that  th<>y  niiiilil 
drink  the  waters  pure  from  their  source.  The  en.  nm. 
gistrates  hold  petty  sessions  fur  the  div.  weekly  in  Ihi' 
!  lownhall.  Fairs,  Faster  and  Whit  Weilnesdiiy,  and  thi 
I  20.  for  live  stock  and  cheese. 

WELLINtiTt)N,  amarkctlownunilpnr.of  iMiuUml. 
I  CO.  Salop,  head  of  a  div.  of  Ilradford  hundied,  mi  tin 
ancient  Wiitilng  Street,  10  m.  E.  Shrewsbury.  Arei  (if 
par.,  which,  besides  the  tiiwn,  iiieliiiles'i  towimlilp*.  7,!i'><> 
acres.  I'op,  of  do,  in  1N3I,  U,<i7l.  The  town  innilili 
mostly  of  narrow  streets  s  but,  of  late  years,  lhesi>  hsvr 
lieen  lighlnl  with  \iM,  and  otherwise  much  iinpiovni. 
and  are  mostly  lined  with  well  liiiill  hiaiies.  Tlu' par 
rhiirrh  Is  a  hnndsnme  structure  of  freestinie  with  i\iil. 
Iron  pillars,  the  window  frames  Ix-ing  also  of  Iron  iti ' 
living,  a  vicarage  coniniiicd  with  llm  rectory  of  I'.vinii, 

worth  MM    a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of Fytuii,  I'-q. 

{Krrl.  Itcv.  Ili/i.)  Mere  are  several  illsseiilltig  plai'i'<iif  I 
worship,   Itce  and   iniduiial  Khuols,   and   some  almi- 
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Digeil  qf  Charily  Rep$.)  It  hu  a  neat  theatre,  a  aub- 
■crlptlon  library,  &c.  The  harbour  of  Welli  i>  indiffe- 
rent, and  apt  to  be  choked  up  with  shifting  sandi ;  but  it 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  harbour  commissioners. 

The  principal  trade  consists  In  the  shipment  of  corn 
and  mwt,  and  in  the  import  of  coals,  timber,  Ac.  There 
belonged  to  the  port.  In  1841,  38  vessels  of  less  than  SO 
tons  burden,  and  27  of  more  than  that  amount,  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  the  latter  being  2,213  tons.  Gross 
customs  duty  received  at  the  port  In  1840,  only  59n/.  The 
oyster-fishing  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  nersons.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
once  a  tortnight,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  once  a  year. 
Fair,  Shrove  Tuesday.  Tlie  races  formerly  held  at  Wells 
are  now  discontinued.    (Pari.  Hcp.,S(c.) 

About  3  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  Holkham,  the  magni- 
flcent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  aObrds  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  is 
called  the  Norfolk  system  of  farming. 

WELSHPOOL,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  bunds.  Pool  and 
Caurse,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  about  |  m. 
W.  fl'om  the  Severn,  and  ICm.  W.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of 
par.,  in  1831,  4,.'S33.  The  pari,  bor.,  which  was  formerly 
much  larger,  may  now  bo  considered' a°s  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  par. ;  but  the  mun.  bor.  Is  of  much 
smaller  extent.  It  is  principally  in  a  hollow,  but  partly 
also  on  the  acclivitv  of  an  eminence  leading  towards 
Powys  park  and  castle,  a  little  S.  from  the  town,  but  in- 
cluded within  the  pari,  bor. ;  it  is  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  intersected  by 
others  of  smrller  dimensions,  all  well  paved,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  houses,  which  are  of  brick, 
have  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  town  being,  <ft>  the  whole,  neat,  cheerful, 
and  English  looking.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  rebuilt 
In  1774,  is  a  spacious  editlce.  In  the  pointed  style,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower  :  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  is  the  churchyard,  which  in  some  parts 
overtops  the  church,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country.  The  living,  a  vicarage  In  the 
sift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is  worth  ii73<.  a  year  nett. 
A  new  and  handsome  church  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
has  recently  been  erected  on  a  site  given  by  Lord  Powys. 
Hern,  also,  are  places  of  worship  f"-  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinfsts,  and  Wesleyans.  The  co.  hall,  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  street,  is  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  colonnade.  The  co.  hall,  on  the  second  floor. 
Is  Hi  ft.  In  length  by  2.^  ft.  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  in  height. 
Underneath  is  a  spacious  corn  market  and  a  court  room 
for  the  CO.  assizes.  A  national  school  for  both  sexes,  in 
which  2fi0  children  are  instructed,  was  opened  in  1821  ; 
and  It  has,  also,  a  free  school  with  a  small  endowment, 
almshouses  for  eight  females,  a  dispensary,  and  several 
charitable  bequests  fur  the  education  of  children  and  the 
distribution  of  charity  among  the  poor. 

From  1782  to  1834  Welshpool  was  the  chief  market  In 
North  Wales  for  the  sale  <>r  Welsh  flannels  ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  greater  pai  of  the  trade  was  transferred 
to  Newtown.  The  Hanm-I  jnanufacture  carried  on  here 
is  not  of  much  importance :  In  18:i8  two  woollen  mills 
were  at  work  In  the  par.,  employing  together  about  30 
hands.  Flatmel  markets  are  still  iield  once  a  fortnight ; 
but  the  business  Is  mostly  conducted  by  private  sales. 
{Ilatui  Loom  Wraveri'  Hep.  ;  t'aclory  litturni.)  Malt- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  ronswicrable  extent,  and  there  are 
several  rather  large  tanneries.  The  .Severn  Is  navigable 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  I'.lleimero  canal  it  communicates  with  the  Ulrming- 
ham  Olid  Chester  canal  lines.  HiuIit  llie  Mun.  Kefurm 
Act  the  town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  I'i  council- 
lors ;  It  lias  a  commission  or  tiio  peace,  yxsltl  sessions  fur 
the  hund.  of  Caurse,  a  court  leet,  &c.,  and  is,  twice  a  year, 
the  scat  of  the  co.  assises. 

Welshpiiiil  WAS  formerly  Joined  with  Montgomery  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franihisc,  but  was  dlslran- 
chlseil  ill  I7V8.  lliuler  the  Ucfiinn  Ad,  however,  it  has 
Nhmi  again  relnvesleil  with  the  franchise,  and  Is  united 
with  Llanidloes,  LlaiifyUiii,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery, 
and  Newtown,  In  reluming  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  Com. 
Heg.  elm-tors.  In  this  bor.  In  I8.1<M0,  2!iA;  in  the  united 
bors.,  1.021.  About  I  in.  to  the  S.  Is  Powys  castle,  the 
magniHrent  seat  of  Karl  Powys.  It  stands  on  an  elnvateiT 
site,  In  the  centre  of  nn  <'Xti'n>ivc  and  fIncly-woodiKl 
park.  In  IH23|he  entire  biillcliiig  unilerwenl  a  thorough 
repair  under  the  direction  of  its  present  proprietor.  1  Tie 
princlpHi  entrance  is  a  gateway  between  two  massive 
rounil  towcri..  It  has  In  front  two  iniineiisn  terriues 
rising  one  above  another,  the  ascent  to  the  castle  iH'iiig 
by  a  vast  night  of  steps.  It  Is  superbly  fitted  up,  and  has 
many  fine  |ilclures  and  works  of  art,  Including  several 
plncex  of  scnliiture  from  llerculaneuin.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  Krelddyn  Hills,  <>ii  the  lofliest  of  which  an  ohellsk 
has  iM-en  elected  In  huiiour  of  Lord  lltHlney.  Markit 
day,  Monday  \  fairs,  six  limes  a  year.  (I'orl.  Hfimlf  ; 
Sukui$a»'i  Cambriiin  lluuh  ,■  I'limiiiinM  of  S.  it'alit.) 


WENLOCK  (MUCH  OR  GREAT). 

WEM,  a  market-town,  par.,  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  Salop,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  Roden,  a  tributary  of 
the  Severn,  II  m,  N.  by  E.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par. 
13,330  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  3,07?.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  spacious  street,  from  which  seve- 
ral smaller  streets  branch  off.  The  par.  church,  a  hand- 
some edifice,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  a  fine  chancel :  the 
living,  a  very  valuable  rectory,  with  a  curacy,  worth 
1,767'.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
The  market-house  Is  a  neat  brick  and  stone  building ; 
and  in  one  of  its  rooms  courts-leet  are  held,  at  which  the 
two  balliflk  governing  the  town  are  chosen.  The  free 
school,  founded  in  1651  by  Sir  T.  Adams,  a  native  of 
the  town,  who  became  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  who 
also  founded  an  Arabic  professorship  In  Cambridge,  has 
a  total  income  of  about  340/.  a  year,  and  two  of  Cares- 
well's  exhibitions  in  Bridgenortn  school.  There  are  cha- 
rities making  provisions  for  the  poor,  but  to  no  consider- 
able amount.  The  inhabs.  of  the  town  are  mostly 
engaged  in  tanning  and  malting.  Horsley  supposes  that 
Weni  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Itutunium  :  it  for- 
merly had  a  castle,  but  of  this  edifice  nothing  remains. 
The  manor  of  Wem  having  come  into  possession  of  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  Pliillp,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  conferred  by  James  II.  on  his 
fitting  tool,  chancellor  Jeffries  of  bloody  memory,  who  had 
the  estate,  and  who  was  also  created  Baron  Wem.  Wy. 
cherley,  the  dramatist,  was  born  near  this  town  in  1640. 
Fairs  six  times  a  year,  for  cattle  and  stock,  linen,  ami 
flax  seed.   (Pari.  Reps.,  ire.) 

WENDOVER,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury,  in  the  vale  of  that 
name ;  32  m.  N.E.  London.  Area  of  par.,  S,2.')0  acres. 
Pop.  of  do..  In  I83I,  2,008.  The  town  is  inconsiderable, 
ana  meanly  built ;  and  would  not,  indeed,  have  been 
worth  noticing  in  a  work  like  this,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  enjoyed,  from  the  21  James  I.  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dls- 
fl-anchised,  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mnns.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  The  right  of  election  was  nominally  in  the  house. 
keepers  not  receiving  alms,  but  really  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  famous  John  Hampden  (to  whose  fi.mily 
the  manor  belonged)  represented  Wendover  In  5  sti.'ccs. 
sive  parliaments.  The  living,  a  vicarage  wortli  3(i0/.  a 
year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
once  a  fortnight ;  and  courts  leet  and  baron  are  also  held 
in  the  town. 

WENER  and  WETTER  LAKES,  two  large  lakes 
of  Sweden,  which  see  (ante,  73n.). 

WENLOCK(MUCHorOKEAT),  aparl.andmimlc. 
bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co  .Salop,  hund. 
Wenlock,  on  a  small  tributary  of  th.;  .Severn,  1 1  m.  S.K. 
Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.  8,420  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in 
IM.ll,  2,424,  The  pari.  bor.  is,  however,  co-extenslvo 
with  the  large  district  called  "  Wenlock  Franchise,"  con- 
sisting of  16  parishes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Much  Wen- 
lock, the  whole  having,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  12,435.  The 
limits  of  the  old  municipal  bor.  were  formerly  identir.il 
with  those  of  the  |iarl.  Imr. ;  but  the  modern  munici|ial 
bor.  is  of  much  less  extent,  comprising  only  the  3  pars,  of 
Uawley,  Madely,  and  Broseley ;  the  town  of  Wenlnrk 
Itself  being  altogether  excluded.  The  latter,  thoii):li  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  indiffcicntly  'luilt,  has  suinc 
handsome  resideii.es.  It  consists  chiefly  of  2  streets, 
the  houses  lH>ing  mostly  of  brick.  The  church,  a  spacimis 
ediflce  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  style,  has  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  at  its  W.  extremity.  'I'lu- 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  180/.  a  year.  Is  in  the  gill  of  Sir 
W.  \V.  Wynn.  It  has  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  u  fico 
endoweil  school  for  12  Imys,  alms-hoiiscs  for  4  women, 
and  several  minor  charities.  There  are  extensive  lime- 
stone quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  copper  mines,  now 
abamloncd,  were  formerly  wrought  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  iiiunic.  bor.  Is  divided  Into  3  wards,  ami  Is 
governed  by  6  alilermen  and  12  councillors.  It  has  a 
co'nmlssion  of  till'  peace,  which  Is  opened  twice  a  year ; 
petty  sessions  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener  if  reiiuinil; 
and  a  court  of  record,  also  once  a  fortnight :  tlie  l.itt. 
however,  has  latterly  fallen  nearly  Into  disuse.  ('iir|i. 
rev.,  in  1841,1)8/. 

Wenlock  received  Its  first  charter  from  Edward  IV,, 
under  which  It  sent.  In  1 178,  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  ('.,  liul 
Broseley  and  Little  Wenlock  being  afterwards  nildnl  to 
the  hiir..  It  was  empowered  to  return  2  incms,  a  prlviliif 
It  has  since  continued  tociijoy.  Previimsly  tothe  llclurm 
Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  In  the  freemen  of  thi'  Imr, 
such  freedom  iH'liig  acquired  by  liirth  or  election.  lUg. 
electors.  In  |M3'.MII,  ■J4!i.  Wenlock  probably  ottcil  in 
origin  tti  the  foundation  of  a  famous  abbey,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  exist,  a  little  S.  fVnin  the  town.  This  cililin', 
founded  towards  the  ciid  of  the  7th  century,  was  ni(»ll<r 
rebuilt,  siHMi  after  the  Conquest,  In  the  Norman  ami 
early  English  styles.  The  enlrnnce  from  NVenliirk  »s< 
by  a  strong  gateway,  one  massive  tower  of  which  is  tlill 
standliig.  Of  the  church,  which  dates  frnm  Iomii,  aliit^i' 
portion  of  the  S.  side  of  the  nave,  llie  wlioli'  S.  vlni;  il 
the  transept,  several  arches  (01  the  S.,  and  the  ImimiI.i. 
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910  WESTPHALIA. 

C. ;  vii.  S  for  the  co.  aiuf  a  for  tlie  bor.  of  Kendal  and 
some  adjoining  diitrlcti.  In  1841,  Wettmoreland  liad 
10,848  inliab.  Iioutei,  and  56,466  inhalw.,  of  wliom  28,234 
were  males  and  28,33fi  females.  Sum  expended  on  tlie 
relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-39,  14,732^:  ToUl  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  poor  rates  in  1841, 
a66,33IM. 

WESTPHALIA,  proT.  containing  all  the  N.  portion 
of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the  W.  of  the  Weser, 
having  N.,  Hanover ;  B.,  the  latter,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  German  States;  S.,  the  latter,  and  the  Prussian 
prov.  of  the  Hhlne ;  and  W.,  Hollimd.  Area,  7,801  m. 
Pop.,  in  I8S7, 1,317,641 ;  of  whom  749,782  are  Catholics, 
6.M,649  Protestants,  and  13,016  Jews.  Principal  towns, 
Munster,  Minden,  Faderbom,  Arnsberg,  Hamm,  &c.  It 
is  divided  into  3  regencies,  and  these  again  into  37  cir- 
cles. Principal  rivers.  Ems,  Weser,  Lippe,  &c.  Sur- 
face in  tlie  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.,  hiiljr  or  mountainous ; 
but  it  is  level  in  the  middle  of  the  prov.,  and  in  the  N.  W. 
adjoining  Holland,  la  some  places  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  there  are  some  pretty  extensive  marshes  and 
heaths.  Most  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  is  divided  into  small  farms,  the  oc- 
cupiers of  which  live  together  in  villages.  The  rent  Is 
paid  sometimes  in  money,  but  frequently  in  produce  or 
services,  or  both.  The  occupiers  are  a  kind  of  copy- 
holders, their  lands  descending  from  father  to  son.  (Ja- 
cob's  Tour  in  Germany,  p.  103.)  The  Khinc  provs.  being 
in  possession  of  the  I'rench,  when  the  famous  edict  of 
1811  was  published,  mailing  copyholders  freeholders  in 
tlie  old  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it  did  not  apply 
tothem.  (S<?f  Prussia.)  Principal  products,  corn,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  It  is  also  productive  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  The  latter  furnish  the  Westphalian 
hams,  so  abundant  in  our  markets,  and  so  excellent. 
Tliere  is  also  great  plenty  of  game  and  honey.  There 
ore  vast  beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
rock-salt,  &c.,  with  salt  springs.  Manufactures,  princi- 
pally linen,  in  the  production  of  which  32,331  looms 
were  wholly  and  occasionally  employed  in  1837 :  cottons, 
hardware,  and  cAtiery,  the  Intter  being  largely  produced 
at  Iserlolin,  Dortmund,  Hagcn,  and  other  places  ;  with 
paper,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  various  other  articles. 
WESTPOIIT,  a  sea-nort  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo, 

£rov.  Galway,  on  a  small  river  near  the  S.W.  angle  of 
lew  Bay,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Galway,  and  135  m.  W.N.W. 
Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,428.  lliis  is  a  modern,  neat, 
and  rather  nice-looking  town.  It  occupies  a  narrow  val. 
ley,  and  on  each  side  and  parallel  to  the  stream  by  which 
It  is  intersected  is  a  street  planted  with  trees :  the  other 
streets  branch  (rova  these  on  either  side,  and  arc  for  the 
most  part  inconveniently  steep.  The  par.  church  is 
lituatmi  within  Lord  Sligo's  park,  immediately  adjoining 
the  town,  and  it  has  also  a  large  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians  and  Methodists, 
several  schools,  a  barrack,  a  market-house,  a  linen-hall, 
and  court-house.  A  manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  10/.  sterling,  is  held  once  a  month  ;  gene- 
ral sessions  in  April  ninl  October,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  <s  also  a  constabulary  and  coast-guard 
station.  The  linen  trade  was,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
carried  on  extensively  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity.  Lat- 
terly, however,  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  de- 
clined, and  the  inhabs.  are  now  principally  dependent  on 
the  fishery,  and  on  the  export  of  corn,  provisions,  &c. 
The  gross  value  of  the  exports  of  these,  in  \W,S\  was  es- 
timated at  87,80.U.  i  of  which  com,  meal,  and  Hour  made 
no  less  than  83,547/.,  and  linen  only  .t60/.  t  Several  large 
flour-mills  have  been  opened  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
there  are  also  distilleries  and  breweries.  Brandies  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  National  Rank  have  been 
opened  here.  Post-oHlce  revenue,  in  1830,  811/. ;  do.,  in 
18.16,  949/. 

The  imrt  and  corn  warehouses  are  lituatod  a  little 
below  the  town,  on  the  bay,  vessels  drawing  13  ft.  water 
coming  close  to  the  quays.  Clew  Bay  has  at  its  mouth 
Clare  island,  on  the  most  northerly  point  of  which  is  a 
lighthouse :  there  are  many  small  islands  within  the  liay, 
which,  in  m.iny  places,  aflbrds  convenient  and  secure  an- 
chorage, (irois  amount  of  customs  duty  collected  here 
In  l840.7.5.'i.U 

Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek,  rising  2.499  (t.  above 
the  sea,  is  sitimtpd  immediately  on  the  H.  side  of  the 
liay,  4  or  5  m.  S.W.  from  the  town,  This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  highest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  cele- 
lirated,  mountains  in  Ireland,  being  the  spot  where  St. 
Patrick  is  said  to  have  collected  the  snakes  and  other 
vonomoiii  reptiles  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  frt'm 
which  he  precipltati-d  thi>m  liendlong  Into  the  sea  I  An 
altar  or  rairn  li  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
in  memory  of  t!ils  grand  achievement,  and  it  continues  to 
be  a  fre<|ueiit  place  of  pilgriinage  and  devotion.  The 
view  from  the  summit  Is  very  magnlHcent.  The  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  divided  into  very  small  por. 
tlons,  and  the  occupiers  are,  for  the  most  part,  nilseralily 
iKior.  Lord  Kllgo's  park  or  deinenne,  to  which  HtrnnKi'rs 
nave  ac««*i|  U  very  Due  {  but  tho  rest  of  his  Immvuic 


WEXFORD. 

estate  is  bat  little  removed  flrom  a  state  of  nature.   {Qf. 


ficial  Retumt;  IngUi,  ii.  96.,  &c.) 

WEXFORD,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
having  on  the  S.  and  B.,  St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the 
N.,  the  CO.  of  Wicklow  ;  and  on  the  W.,  Carlow,  Kil- 
kenny,  and  Waterford  Harbour,  by  which  it  Is  separated 
from  Waterford.    Area,  564,479  acres,  of  which  18,500 
are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.    Surface,  pleasantly 
diverslHed  ;  climate  mild.   Soils  cither  light  or  stiff  clays. 
Property  in  pretty  considerable  estates :  farms,  of  various 
sizes ;  but  there  is  less  of  the  extreme  sub<livision  of 
land  in  this,  than  in  most  other  Irish  cos.    Dairies  nu- 
merous, hut  badly  managed ;  some  districts  have  been 
long  noted  fur  their  great  crops  of  barley.   Average  rent 
of  land  14s.  an  acre ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  too  high,  and 
the  competition  for  small  patches  is  carried  beyond  .ill 
reasonable  bounds.   The  barony  of  Forth,  occupying  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  Wexford,  differs  widely  from  the  rest  of 
the  CO.,  qnd,  indeed,  from  every  other  district  of  Ireland. 
It  was  settled  at  a  distant  period  by  a  colony  from  South 
Wales ;  and,  till  very  recently,  the  Welsh  langimge  was 
spoken  by  every  one,  and  is  still  understood  by  the  older 
inhi.bs.    The  people  arc  industrious,  provident,  peace- 
able, and  cleanly.     The  farms  are  small,  running  from 
10  up  to  50  or  60  acres,  but  those  from  30  to  40  are  most 
common.    Mr.  Ingiis  says,  that  the  land  is  clean,  and 
well  cultivated ;  that  the  crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  iioth 
of  which  are  extensively  grown,  are  excellent ;  and  that 
the  improved  Scotch  plough  with  two  horses  is  in  uni- 
versal use.    The  farm-honses  are  substantial,  and  the 
cottages  clean  and  coml'ortablu,  forming,  in  this  respect, 
a  striliing  contrast  with  those  in  most  other  parts  ol  the 
CO.     Persons  of  difTerent   religious  creeds  live  in  this 
barony  harmoniously  together.    Laud  here,  as  in  tlie 
rest  of  the  co.,  very  high-rented.    (I.  49.)   Wexford  has 
neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  iinport,ince. 
Principal  rivers,  Slaney  and  Barrow.  Wexford  is  diviilod 
into  8  baronies,  and  142  parishes ;  and  returns  4  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  thcco.,  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of 
Wexford  and  New  Ross.    Registered  electors  for  theco 
in  1839-40,  3,604.     Ill  1831,  Wexford  had  29,923  inliab 
houses,  32,856  families,  and  182,713  Inhabs.,  of  wlmni 
87,995  were  males,  and  94,718  females. 

Wexford,  a  parl.bnr.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Wexford,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oistuary  of  the  Slaney,  on  the  W.  or  inner 
side  of  Wexford  H.iven,  67  m.  S.  Iiy  W.  Dublin;  iat. 
52°  22'  N.,  long.  6"  24'  W.  Area  of  modern  pari.  iwr. 
4.50  acres  ;  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831, 10,670.  It  Is  built  wholly 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a  row  of  houses 
along  the  quay  fronting  tlie  harbour,  of  a  street  parallel 
to  the  latter,  and  of  numerous  cross  streets ;  but,  except- 
ing the  quay,  they  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  ill-paved, 
and  dirty.  A  long  and  poor  suburb,  principally  occupied 
by  fishermen,  extends  to  a  considerable  distiuicc  S.  from 
the  town.  Of  1183  houses  in  the  pari.  bor.  in  1831,  1,113 
were  slated  and  670  thatched.  The  communication  with 
the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  harbour  is  innin- 
tained  by  means  of  a  womicn  bridge,  wliich,  witli  its  em- 
bankments, is  nearly  1,700  ft.  in  length  (measured  on  the 
plan  in  the  Bound.  Report),  having  a  draw-bridge  In  the 
centre,  and  the  river  being  navigable  to  Knniscorthy. 
The  expense  of  keeping  it  up  is  defrayed  by  a  toll.  Tho 
public  buildings  and  establishments  comprise  two  Pro- 
testant churclies,  several  It.  Cath.  chapels,  two  MethoilUt 
meeting-houses,  the  county  court  liouse,  a  large  and  hand- 
some gaol,  a  fever  hoB|iital,  iiouse  of  Industry,  dispensary. 
lunatic  asylum,  a  diocesan  school  fur  the  sec  of  Ferns,  and 
various  otiier  schools  ;  a  R.  Cath.  college,  siipportcii  by 
private  endowment,  a  priory,  a  nunnery,  a  public  library, 
chamber  of  commerce,  .tssembiy  rooms,  club-house,  bar- 
racks, &c.  The  old  walls,  by  which  the  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded,  were  repaired  in  IM(I4,  but  they  have 
since  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  suburbs  extend 
cunsiderahly  lieyond  them.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and,  in  1835,  duty  was  paid  on 
202,449  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  In  the  town.  Tlie  ex- 
ertions of  Father  Matthew  have,  however,  lessened  this 
business. 

Wexford  Haven  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  fine  ap- 

Cearance  on  a  map;  but  it  Is  shallow,  and  owImk  tu  a 
ar  at  its  mouth  lietwecn  the  two  low,  long,  sandy  penin- 
sulas which  form  its  external  iMiuiidary,  it  cainiot  be 
entered  iiy  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  or  10  ft,  water, 
and  even  these  slinuld,  with  neap  tides,  have  four  hoiiri 
flood  to  enter.  But  nntwithatandlng  these  drawhaiki, 
Wexford,  from  her  situatlim  In  a  fertile  county,  and  on 
a  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  dlktanci^  iiy  liargei, 
and  other  circumstances,  lias  a  considerable  trmie,  and 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  |irliicipal  secondary  ports  of  irehind  I 
for  the  exportation  of  corn,  meal,  and  Hour,  liiitter  of  | 
superior  quality,  provliio  ,  and  cuttle.  This  is  eviilenl  \ 
from  the  siilijofned  table.     [Nee  top  of  next  page.] 

Steamers  ply  once  a   week  lietween    Llver|ioiii  and  I 
Wexford.     Excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  Imy,  an!  | 
the  liihing  biiiiliiesa  is  carrleil  on  to  a  coniiiiierable  ei- 
tent.    Tbvre  belunged  to  the  port,  In  1841,  (j9  veiivli  oil 
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WHITBY. 


WHITBY,  a  pari.  bor.  and  lea-port  town  of  England,  N. 
ridtng  co.  Yorit,  liberty  of  Whitby  Strand,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Etlt,  here  crotted  by  a  iwing  iron  bridge,  erected 
abovit  aix  years  ago,  initead  of  an  old  drawbridge,  42  m. 
N.N.B.York.  Lat.  of  light-house,  64°  30'  N. ;  long.  0°  37' 
W.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  the  townships 
ofWhitW,  Ruswarp,  Hawkser.cum-Stainsacre,  in  1831, 
10,399,  in  1841,  9,975.  It  is  built  along  both  banlis  of  the 
Bsk,  the  direction  of  which,  from  S.  to  N.,  determines  that 
of  the  town ;  but,  as  the  level  ground  by  the  river  is  of  very 
limited  dimensions,  the  buildings  on  both  sides  are  carried 
up  its  banks,  which,  on  the  E.  side,  are  especiallv  pre- 
cipitous. The  houses,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are  closely  packed  together,  and 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  while  those  on  the 
banks  are  inconveniently  steep ;  they  are,  however, 
well  paved  and  lighted  wit^  gas,  and  some  new  streets  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  comparatively  handsome ; 
and  since  the  new  bridge  was  erected,  the  streets  leading 
to  it  and  to  the  pier  have  been  widened,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  much  improved.  The  more  opulent 
inhabs.  have  residences  in  the  environs,  which  are  beau- 
tiful and  romantic.  The  church  is  inconveniently  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  cliff  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  the  ascent  to  it  being  by  a  flight  of  190 
Itune  steps  ;  but  a  spacious  proprietary  chapel  was,  about 
60  years  ago,  constructed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The 
living,  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  is 
worth  206/.  a  year  nett.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for 
Methodists,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Rom. 
Catholics,  &c.  Among  the  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  may  lie  mentioned,  Lancastrian  schools  for 
children  of  both  sexes ;  two  infant  schools ;  a  seaman's 
hospital,  for  42  widows  and  their  children  ;  a  dispensary, 
established  in  1786 ;  a  large  workhouse,  and  several  minor 
charities.  The  public  buildings  include  the  town-hall, 
erected  in  1788;  a  building  with  public  l>aths,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  subscription  library,  and  the  literary  and 
pliilosophical  society,  erected  in  1826;  a  handsome  news 
room,  custom-house,  &c.  The  Union  Mill,  for  supplying 
the  men  bers  with  flour  at  a  reduced  price,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  On  the  whole, 
"  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  substantial  and 
wealthy  sea-port."    (.Bound.  Heporl.) 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  ;  that  on  the  W. 
side,  640  yards  in  length,  terminates  In  a  circular  head, 
on  which  a  light-house,  having  the  lantern  elevated  82  ft. 
aijove  the  sea,  has  been  constructed.  A  noble  quay,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  the  west  pier,  is  now  being 
built,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  kingdom.  The  opposite  pier  ex- 
I  .nds  about  215  yards  from  the  cliff  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river.  The  channel  between  the  piers  forms  the  har- 
bour, which,  however,  labours  under  the  drawback  of 
nearly  drying  at  low  water ;  and  in  rough  weather,  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  N.  or  N.E.,  a  heavy  sea  is  thrown 
in.  To  obviate  the  latter  inconvenience,  an  internal 
pier  has  been  built,  and  the  inner  harbour,  or  that 
almve  the  drawbridge,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather. 
There  are'dry  docks  and  slips  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  snips,  the  building  of  which,  though  less  now 
than  formerly,  is  carried  on  to  a  ^consideral>le  extent : 
ships  of  the  burden  of  3,913  tons  having  been  built  here 
In  1841.  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  cordage,  &c.,  is 
also  carried  on. 

Whitby  Is  principally  indebted  for  its  rise  to  the  alum 
works  in  its  vicinity,  commenced  in  1595:  the  exports  of 
the  alum,  and  the  import  of  the  coal  required  in  its  manu- 
facture, giving  birth  to  a  considerable  trade.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  formerly.  There 
are  no  alum  works  now  very  near  to  Whitby.  Sandsard 
and  Kittleness  works,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  arc  from  3  to  5,  and  tlie  Peak  works  8  m.  off. 
The  shipments  of  alum  amounted,  in  1841,  to  3,237  tons  ; 
and  in  1840,  to  2,747  do.  There  belonged  to  the  port  in 
1842,  291  ships  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  47,837  tons. 
Several  of  these  ships  were  formerly  employed  in  the 
N.  whale  fishery ;  but  this  having  declined,  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  port  is  now  principally  employed  in 
the  Baltic,  American,  and  E.  Indian  trades.  Moat  of  the 
large  ships  sail  from  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Hull.  Gross  customs  duty  received  at  the  port  in  1841, 
6,968/.,  having  increased  considerably  since  the  establish- 
ment, about  that  time,  of  bonding  wareliouses. 

The  town  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  N.  riding  ;  and  a  manorial  court  of  pleas  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  is  held  every  tiiird  Monday. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Whitby,  for  the  first 
time,  the  privilege  of  sending  I  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C. 
Begiitored  electors,  In  1839-40,  412. 

Whitby  abbey,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  was  rebuilt  after  the  Conquest,  appears  to  nave 
been  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  ruins,  in  a  commanding 
litnatlun  on  the  cliff  near  the  church,  arc  of  conslderal)le 
extent,  and  exhil)it  dlfll-rent  styles  ufarrliitecture.  The 
tirightmurhnud  of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  curiosi- 
ties.   Id  the  alum  rocks  are  found  an  immense  variety 
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of  petrified  shells,  trunks  of  trees,  pieces  of  wood, 
bones  of  fishes,  &c.,  and  several  highly  Interesting  spe- 
cimens of  the  large  marine  animals  called  ichthuotaurtu 
and  pleiioiaurtu,  with  fossil  crocod^es,  of  wnich  the 
finest  hitherto  discovered  adorns  the  Whitby  museum, 
which  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  various 
organic  remains  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  country  about  Whitby  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Esk  is  also  rich  in  Ironstone 
of  superior  quality,  with  an  admixture  of  lime.  This  lias 
become  of  late  an  article  of  export  to  the  iron  works  on  tlie 
Tyne  to  the  extent  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year. 
Freestone  of  several  varieties,  for  building  and  engineering 
purposes,  is  also  extensively  exported  to  the  London  and 
other  markets  on  the  E.  coast,  as  is  also  the  whinstnnc 
(found  in  the  same  vicinity),  for  the  repairing  of  roads 
when  broken,  and  paving  of  streets,  when  shaped  into 
blocks,  for  which  purposes  it  is  considered  superior  to 
granite.  It  Is  only  since  the  formation  of  a  railway  from 
Whitby  to  Pickering,  opened  in  1836^  that  these  mineral 
stores  have  been  developed  and  made  available.  This 
railway  passes  for  24  m.  through  a  succession  of  varied 
and  highly  picturesque  scenery,  affording,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  ride  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
worked  by  horse  power,  and  through  its  medium  there 
is  a  daily  communication  (except  on  Sundays)  with 
York.  There  are  also  daily  coaches  to  and  from  Scar- 
borough and  the  North,  bince  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, the  fishery  at  Whitby  has  very  materially  increased. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Good  lodgings  may  be  had  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
rendering  Whitby  a  desirable  place  of  resort,   where 

faiety  is  not  the  only  object.  Market-day,  Saturday, 
'airs,  August  25.  and  Martlemas-day.  {Private  Inform.) 
WHITCHURCH,  a  market  town  and  par. of  England, 
CO.  Hants.,  hund.  Evingar,  in  div.  Kingsclere,  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Salisbury,  12  m.  N.  Winchester. 
Area  ofpar.,  7,6.30  acres.  Pop.of  do.  in  1831, 1,673.  Tlie 
town  is  quite  Insignificant,  and  would  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of 
its  having  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  27th 
year  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
worth  140/.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. An  endowment  to  the  amount  of  I02if.  a  year  it 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  bedding  and  clothing  for  tlie 
poor. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  near  the  London  road, 
are  the  paper  mills,  at  which  the  paper  for  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  been  manufactured  since  the 
reign  of  George  I.  down  to  the  present  time. 

WiiiTCHDBcii,  or  Blsncminster,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Salop,  hund.  E.  Bradford,  on 
the  borders  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  18m.  N.  by  W. 
Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.,  15,380  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,ln 
1831,  5,819.  The  town  is  built  on  an  acclivity,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  crowned  by  the  church,  a  freestone  edi- 
fice, erected  in  1722  in  the  Tuscan  order,  with  an  embat- 
tled square  tower  108  feet  in  height.  The  interior  it 
handsome,  and  it  has  a  good  altar-piece,  and  2  recumlient 
stone  figures  brought  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  old  churcli, 
one  of  which  represents  Talbot,  Earl  of  IShrewsbury, 
celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  the  wars  with  Fr.-ince  under 
Henry  V.,  and  immortalised  by  Shakspeare  in  the  1st 
part  of  Henry  VI.  The  living,  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  rectory  of"^  Marbury.in  Cheshire,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Bridgwater,  and  is  one  of  the  most  vnluahle 
in  the  CO. ,  being  worth  1,458/.  a  year  nett.  Here  also  are 
chapels  for  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Independents,  Weslcyar.ii, 
&c.,  and  public  schools  and  charities  having  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  above  000/.  a  year.  The  grammar  sehnol, 
which  has  aainoomc  of  above  450/.  a  year,  instrucli  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  classics  and  ma- 
thematics, writing  and  accounts  being  paid  for  scparatclj;. 
The  master  and  usher  are  allowed  312/.  12s.  a  year.  (l)i- 
getl,  SfC.  qf  Charily  Kept. )  Courts  leet  and  baron  arc 
held  in  the  town  hall  by  a  high  steward  appointed  liy  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  inhabs.  of  Whitchurch  are  prin- 
cipally eng.iged  in  the  malt  and  hop  trade.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  and  lime  and  brick  making.  The 
Ellesmere  canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  Markets  on 
Fridays  ;  fairs,  4  times  a  year,  for  farming  stork,  linen, 
and  licmpcn  and  some  woollen  clotiis.  {.I'arl.  Hep.  tfc.) 
WHITEHAVEN,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-nnrt  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  aliout  3  m.  N.K.  from  St. 
Bees  head,  and  35  m.  S.W.  Carlisle ;  lat.  64°  32'  .W  N., 
long.  3°  34'  W  W.  Pop.  of  the  pari,  bor.,  whicli  in- 
eludes  the  village  of  Prestcp  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and 
a  small  rural  district,  in  1831,  16,694.  The  creek,  on  | 
which  the  town  is  situated,  is  surrounded  on  the  Lnnd- 
side  by  lielghts  which  approach  dose  to  the  Iniildingt. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  tiie  streets,  whicli  are  of  con. . 
siderabie  width,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  I 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  ill-paved  and  dirty ;  and  I 
tlinugh  there  are  many  good  houses  and  shops,  a  con.  I 
sideralile  proportion  of  the  labouring  pop.  live  in  cellar!.  I 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  three  churciivtorl 
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place  to  which  they  belong,  we  may,  perhapi,  be  ex- 
Giued,  ir,  toward*  the  dote  of  tlift  lengthened  and  la- 
borioui  mirvey  of  lo  many  countriei  and  placet,  we  have 
lingered  for  a  moment  over  iconet  once  familiar,  and  ttlU 
well  remembered.  The  aitodatlont  which  the  mention 
of  thit  locality  callt  up  are  all  "  redolent  of  Joy  and 
youth,"  and  are  too  toothing  and  pleating  to  be  in- 
■tantly  ditmitted. 

WICK,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  tea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  E.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Caithneit,  of  which  it  It 
the  cap.,  on  the  river  Wick,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay, 
15  m.  S.  by  W.  Duncansby  Head.  I'op.  of  pari,  bor., 
which  includes  Wick,  Pulteney-town,  and  Louiiburg,  in 
1841,  4,698.  Wick,  properly  so  called,  or  the  old  town. 
Is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  it  irregularly  and 
meanly  built,  and  dirty  :  it  has  to  the  N.  the  suburb  of 
Louitburg,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Pulteney- 
town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  latter,  built  on 
rising  ground,  feiied  from  Lord  Duffut  by  the  Britiih 
Fishery  Society,  is  laid  out  on  u  uniform  plan,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  fishing  villages  that  is  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  tuppiied 
by  a  company  recently  established.  The  par.  church,  at 
the  \V.  end  of  the  town,  with  1,836  sittings,  was  erected, 
in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  4,7HI/. ;  but  a  chapel  of  ease  is  now 
(1842)  about  Ijelng  finished  in  Pulteney-town  ;  and  the 
United  Associate  Seceders,  Independents,  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Kom.  Catht.,  &c.  have  their  respective 

E laces  of  worship.  The  educational  and  literary  esta- 
liihments  comprise  a  parochial  school,  an  excellent 
academy,  several  unendowed  schools,  two  Sunday- 
schools,  a  subscription  library,  two  reading-rooms,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Exclusive  of  the  churchei,  the 
town-nail,  county  buildings  and  prison,  and  commercial 
hall,  are  the  principal  public  edifices. 

Wick  hat  been  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland ;  and, 
besides  its  own  boats,  its  harbour  is  frequented,  in  the 
fishing  season,  by  great  numbers  of  boats  from  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  from  Holland.  Its  port  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Wick  being  small,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
safe, a  new  harbour  was  commenced,  in  1810,  by  the 
Hritiiih  Fishery  Society,  which  they  completed  at  a  cost 
of  14,000/.,  of  which  8,600/.  were  defrayed  by  govern- 
ment. But  the  accommodation  being  still  insufficient,  a 
new  or  outer  harbour,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  having 
dee|ier  water,  was  completed,  in  1831,  at  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  4U,000/.  In  1840,  the  town  had  766  boats  at 
the  fishery,  of  which  428  belonged  to  the  town,  and  337 
to  other  ^>laci!8.  The  crews  of  these  boats  amounted  to 
3,823  iiuiividuals ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  liave  given 
employment  to  about  4,(X)0  other  individuals,  as  gutters, 
coopers,  sailors  in  coasters  for  carrying  away  the  fish, 
&c.  There  were  cured,  at  Wick,  during  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  1840,01,406  barrels  of  herrings,  Iteing 
about  one  sixth  part  of  the  total  quantity  taken  and 
cured  in  Scotland  during  the  same  year,  including  Sun- 
derland and  Whitby.  Unluckily,  however,  the  flthery  it 
(ubject  to  great  fluctuations,  above  1.50,000  barrels  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  some  years,  and  in  others  not  more 
than  from  30,000  to  40,000  barrels.  In  consequence,  the 
businett  partakes  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a  gam- 
bling pursuit,  and  has  not  the  beneficial  influence  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

The  building  of  ships  and  boats,  especially  the  latter, 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  town  has, 
betides,  four  rope-walks,  a  brewery  and  a  distillery,  an 
iron  foundry,  fee.  The  principal,  or  rather  sole  occupa- 
tion of  the  females  in  luia  round  the  town  consists  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn  for,  and  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
herring  nets.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
port of  herrings,  and  of  corn,  wool,  cattle,  and  other 
farm  products,  and  to  the  importation  of  coals,  timb<'r, 
groceries,  &c.  It  has  an  intercourse  by  steam  with 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick.  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  in  1841,  34  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  1 ,763  tons.  Gross  customs  revenue  collected 
■t  the  port,  in  1840,  1,141/.  The  Commercial  Bank,  and 
the  Aberdeen  Town  and  Country  Bank,  liave  each 
branches  in  the  town. 

Wick  was  made  a  royal  bar.  by  James  VI.  in  1689. 
it  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Ding- 
wall, in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors in  Wick  in  1840-41,  :i08.  It  it  governed  by  a  provost, 
3  Iwiliei,  and  9  councillort.  Corporation  revenue,  in 
1840-41,214/.  4s. 

1'lie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Wick  hat  been  very 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  half  century ;  even  so 
late  as  in  1790,  there  was  not  a  cart  in  the  county,  nor 
potatoes,  turnips,  nor  ryc-gra.<8  ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
rotation  of  crops  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  The  land 
was  split  into  minute  portions,  and  held  under  a  system 
subversive  of  all  industry  and  improvement.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  interval  has  been  astonishingly  great ;.  and 
though  there  are  still  an  excess  of  small  occupiers,  their 
numbers  are  gradually  decreasing  ;  and  all  sort)  of  im- 
pruvcmeutt  have  been  introduced,  and  are  extending 
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themtelvei  on  all  tidei.  To  thow  the  Increaie  in  the 
value  of  land,  it  may  luflice  to  mention  that  the  ettate  of 
Hemprigt,  in  the  parith  of  Wick,  let  in  1763  for  t>42/, 
wat  let  in  1830  (exclutive  of  Pulteney-town)  for  6,608/.  I 
(New  SlaliUical  Account qf  Scotland,  art.  Wick;  Qfflcinl 
Kelurm,  tfc.) 

WICKLOW,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leintter, 
having  N.  the  ca  of  Dublin,  E.  St  George's  Channel, 
S.  Wexford,  and  W.  Carlow  and  Kiidare.  Area,  494,704 
acres,  of  which  94,000  are  unimproved  mountaini  and 
bog.  This  is  a  very  mountainous  co.  In  some  places  It 
is  well  wooded,  and  extremely  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Estates  mostly  large ;  the  most  extensive,  valuable,  and 
best  cultivated  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwiillam.  Farmi  of 
various  tiiei ;  many  tmall.  Average  rent  of  land,  lis. 
an  acre.  Speaking  generally,  rents  are  much  too  high  ; 
the  labouring  pop.  not  half  employed  ;  and  their  condi- 
tion, and  that  ol  the  tmall  farmert,  at  had  at  pottihie. 
But  little  wheat  is  raised,  and  that  principally  in  the  E. 
parts  of  the  co.  Wicklow  has  to  boast  of  considerable 
mineral  treasures;  and  some  gold  hat  been  found  in 
stream-workt  in  different  partt  of  the  co.  These,  how- 
ever, have  been  wholly  abandoned,  the  produce  of  metal 
being  insufficient  to  repay  the  expenses.  From  600  to 
900  persons  may  be  employed  in  the  copper  mines  of 
Cronebanc,  Ballj-murtagh,  Conorree,  &c.  The  ores 
are  shipped  at  Wicklow,  and  are  smelted  in  Wales.  Bis- 
muth, manganese,  zinc,  &c.  have  alto  been  met  with, 
but  in  inconsiderable  quantitiet.  Marl  is  very  abun- 
dant in  partt  of  the  co.,  and  is  said  to  have  wonderfully 
increased  the  fertility  of  some  districts.  Principal  rivers, 
Slaney,  Fustia,  and  Ovoca.  Wicklow  contains  6  ba- 
ronies, and  .58  pars.  -,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  both  being  for  the  co.  Itegistere<I  electors  for  the 
latter,  in  1839-40,  2,340.  In  1841,  Wicklow  had  18,412 
inhabited  houses,  19,970  families,  and  121,667  inhabs.,  of 
whom  61,052  were  males,  and  60,.505  females. 

Wicklow,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lcinster, 
CO.  Wicklow,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  mouth  nf  tlie 
Vartrv,  28  m.  S.  by  E.  Dublin,  and  2*  m.  W.  by  K.  Wick- 
low Head,  on  which  there  are  2  iignthouses  with  fixed 
lights.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,472.  This,  the  poorest,  of  assize 
towns,  is  irregularly  l>uill,and  principally  derives  its  means 
of  support  from  the  concourse  of  persons  on  co.  business, 
and  for  bathing  during  the  summer  months.  Its  public 
buildings  comprise  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Catholic 
chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Methodists  and  Quakers,  the 
court-house  and  prison  for  the  co.,  diocesan  school, 
market-house,  co.  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  &c.  Races 
are  held  annually  on  the  Murrough,  a  flat  sandy  t.nct, 
extending  several  miles  along  the  shore.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a  charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  consisted  of  a 
portreeve,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  which  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
the  bor.  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for  tlie  co.,  ge- 
neral sessions  and  petty  sessions,  iuid  a  weekly  court  for 
the  adjudication  of  small  debts,  are  held  here.  Tho 
town  is  a  constabulary  and  coast-guard  station.  Markrts 
on  Saturdays ;  fairs  Alar.  28.,  May  24.,  Aug.  12.,  and  Nov. 
2.5.  The  harbour  is  fit  only  for  small  crall,  having  a  bar 
at  its  entrance  which  has  only  9  feet  at  high  water  springs, 
and  6  feet  at  neaps.  It  has,  however,  some  trade  in  tlie 
shipping  of  copper  ore,  corn,  &c. ;  the  value  of  its  ex- 
ports, in  1835,  being  86,666/.  Foit-offica  revenue  in  18,10, 
342/.,  in  1836,  3.'>6/. 

WIDIN,  or  VIDIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria,  cap. 
tanjack,  on  the  Danube,  130  m.  S,E.  Belgrade.  Pop.. 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  25,000,  being  one  of  the  muit 
populous  towns  in  this  part  of  Turkey.  It  presents  sn 
imposing  appearance  from  a  distance,  having  numerous 
mosques  and  minarets  ;  and  itt  streets,  though  eqiinllv 
dirty,  are  said  to  be  broader  than  in  most  other  Turlilili 
towns.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  3  tails,  and  a 
Greek  archbishop ;  its  trade  is  principally  in  rock  salt, 
com,  wine,  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. Itt  fortifications  are  in  a  pretty  good  state  nf  re. 
pair,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  townt  in  Turlier. 
(Soui,  ii.  336. ;  Diet.  Geog.,  &c.) 

WIESBADEN,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  nf  liie 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  one  of  the  most  freiiiiented 
watering-places  in  the  Confederation  ;  on  an  aflliientof 
the  Rhine,  4  m.  N.  from  the  latter,  and  6  m.  N.N.W. 
Meutz.  Its  resident  pop.  was,  in  1831,  under  IO,U(lO; 
but  during  the  height  of  the  season,  the  total  number  of 
its  inhabs.  has  tometimes  exceeded  26,000.  The  interior 
of  Wiesbaden  it  badly  laid  out ;  but  in  its  outskirts  nrp 
many  good  streets  and  terraces.  Being  the  seat  ut  llw 
governmeiit,  su|ierior  courts,  &c.  of  the  duchy.  It  hai 
some  showy  public  edifices,  including  the  ducal  residence, 
the  infantry  and  new  artillery  brrracks,  mint,  Horn. 
Catholic  church,  theatre,  &c.  But  most  of  its  buildings  I 
conaitt  of  hotels,  and  lodging-hnuseH  for  the  acconmiu- 
dation  of  visiters ;  itt  chief  prosperity  and  conseuuenco 
l)eing  derived  from  its  baths  and  mineral  waters.  Tlieic,  | 
the  /tqiuc  Malliaci  of  Pliny,  are  hot  saline  iprings,  con- 
taining muriate  and  sulphate  of  suda,  muriate  and  car- 
bouato  of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesia  and  potaisa,  with  I 
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F  oyments  carried  on'  i„  u     Pf^Possessinir 


"everal  .iewsrof'  '""  fp'  have ll/iSf' ."»'»''""-■ 
been  erecl^d  •  thi'-  ''""'"'"'ng  miny  BoIfi'lL  '""eased, 
'he  whole  torn.  ^h?P,''^°*'=he,  have  |L*S^?^  have 

*'ly  toward°ZT^'t '""  heen  widelfextSH^ '  «■«« 


company.    'fh„„""'r  '»  furnished  bv  n.Jit2   •  ""<*  an 

rounded  by  builHin„  '^^PL'"'  'he  S.W    it^r^i  '  ""ean- 
"aluable  r^tories  ?„*';k   ^"^  "Vngy  one  o?  ?r'J"""-- 

"le  centra  nf  tl    ?     ' '°  a  sma  1  marirof  .^i  ^atnolic  cha- 
In  ir^  and  hi^*  '°T"-  a  large  brTckpS^P''"^'''  "early  "„ 

"'(abllshSlTn  «f ??■  *''•    "<"•«.  81  ™  Is'^i  bh.i'^'""""'  'ho 

recently  of  Vnk,  ""/^  "faeture  of  coarse  Mnmf  ^"'^f  ""l 
"orks,  bra«.  »,. V     ^ '""'«  are,  also  in  ,hL      '  '  ?"''  '"ore 

f™n.l;l.t"c"'''\!;THS?.^lJ«'' »"<' m^l  IneffiorieiT''- 
cotton  faMorik.      ,'r^.'''  'here  were  In  .'L"  ?'^""^'''»'  'ron 

IMH,  there  wir^  !'''''"'  e^P'oycd  4  2%  k   '".*"  ""'y  25 


custom^  of  whZ"°"  *?'  velt^  ta  .TeTe.  t' '" 

posed  to  establish  «  r  '*^''!  'nd7n  /sVl   i'»''"""»"j'. 

'An-  »  "'ed'^'ihU'.  "?  ■■">"•''"''"' 
antiquity     A^''."'*y:h<'ok,  Is  ce«ai:,''"'"8h  not  men. 

chiefly  fo7  caWe   YiP''  *''-'<'V ;  faiM?H™  ""  ■«»! 

'heroadifSni^ho  J     ""'»•  beinir  .eSSS,  ^ '?>  and  In- 

Channel,  o„^Cw'*°^^''\.«-.«»drthf  Soul'?'  "  "y 
port  aerws  to  Bv^;    .^''*  1^-  Channel   fr«™  i"."'  "f  ^. 

-rtSWi4' eo';;,etTa!.d^  i"45h^l^j 

5.ho".bo^LS^^n!-.''?L.fhVfl';u^„?fM^^^^ 
e»  parallel  to  rh!   '™'1,.1« 


and  ab<5,nds„/th  fi,'''^,"e'8hbourho5di«^'''^  oMInary 
WIGAN  a  n^l  *^  "."*•  *<'■)  Handbook  for 

Wigan,  which  hSI  '"'•«'«en»ive  '^nlflMuniciVal  Re- 
'•«'.  a  MP  of  2S  774'"  Tf  °f  2!l"o  acres  n^nH^^''^  "^ 
situatetro'n  a  hil/^'i  ""•*  '"  'S^i,  of  25  517  ^ti ''*''•  '" 
ground,  and  tho,  Lh  .*  "P'«ad  over   a  larL  ^''^  '»»"• 


I  'he  i^^^'oitAti  tT'  F»^'  »°pK  " 
Channel,  on  the  W    ^^\^'  a"<l:by  the  Sniil'l''  "  "y 
port  aerws  to  Bv^;    7^^  ^-  CJiannel   fr«™  i"."'  ^'  ^. 

38,431.    Tht.  ??•*'"  8cres.    Pon    ot^h^  J".""®  S.,  about 

views.- the cnff/°r.  fheep,  and  some  verL"5°'"<"n8  ex- 
and  hollowed  hrLV"*  ^-  "^^ast  are  Md  IL''°"'"!«n<lhig 

0-of^h^Xro?S^cufe«^^^^^^ 


action  oVX''~"'-clmir^iruXm^^^^^^^ 
'ubmerged  nirT:***  °»e«hrown  in  |7«T'""?  hy  the 
most  safubriou.  „  *'*  extremely  mild  VP?;  "l^  'otally 
mo.,iyVe?™f^,',°:  f  ■/  n  Engl/n™.  s'rtrd'rv'^i:;^'*''  "'« 
agricultural purw!^,^'"*  "ell  adaptS  sU' T^Jf^^''^ 
followed  on  the^rj"    T''^  husbandryis  sL?/!  '?"'  "f 

oKo^fTt£P««e'^of A^.rS^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

from  'he  m"  ?opX  ""j?  "  ^'^"<Hl  is  crowds'o?  t   "r*' 
&pTeSrid^i'«-t^X-^^^^^^^^ 

K-o^torn-i^^XTgordirfH^^ 

the  Isle  of  Wi  jht  t,.  f ''?"'"8  '    Under  the  bIV""'*'/''- 

ni^r.irJ-'^'C^^^^^^^ 


down  I  I   *•  ''y  '"bscrlption  In  iVu    if  ^^mmar-school 
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on  the  foundation.  An  hoipltal  for  ttx  widowt  of  Pro> 
teitant  clersymen,  founded  in  1723,  hiu  an  income  of  fiM. 
a  year ;  and  there  are  lome  minor  charitiei.  The  Wea. 
Inyani,  R.  Catholivi.  and  Friendi,  have  meeting  houiei 
at  WIgton,  and  the  Friendi  have,  near  the  town,  a  ichool 
for  60  boyt,  founded  in  1826.  Wigton  it  a  piace  of  lomo 
manufacturing  activity ;  checliB,  ginghams,  mutiini, 
fustlani,  &c.  boing  mndn  in  the  towa  and  par.,  in  wiiich 
about  420  perioni  were  employed  ai  weaver!  in  1M30. 
The  groi>  average  weeltiy  earningt  of  the  weaver!  nt  the 
same  period  wns  >tat<>d  to  be  bi.  1044.,  or  nett  4s.  3d.  per 
loom,  i Hand-loom  Rep.,  part  v.)  iSeverni  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  establishMl  here :  iron  and  coal  are  brought 
to  the  town  from  within  a  distance  of  S  m.  Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  monthly,  and  an  annual  court  ieet  and 
barnn  in  Sent.  Markets,  Tuesd.  and  Frid. ;  the  former 
a  considerable  corn  mart.  Large  fairs  for  horses,  cattle, 
Yorkshire  cloth,  and  hardware,  Feb.  20.  and  April  5. ; 
and  one  on  Dec.  21.  for  butchers'  meat,  apples,  and 
honey.  About  1  m.  S.  WIgton  Is  Old  Carlisle,  probably 
a  Roman  station,  of  the  ruins  of  which  WIgton  old 
church  was  built.  Kwan  Clarke,  the  Cumberland  poet, 
and  Sir  K.  Smirke,  were  natives  of  WIgton.  (Pari. 
Itep:,  4r.) 

VVIG TOWN,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  occupymg  the 
S.W.  extremity  ofthat  kingdom,  and  forming  the  W.  half 
of  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway,  has  on 
the  S.  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,  and  G.  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  or  K.  division  of  Galloway. 
It  contains  293,760  acres,  of  which  about  a  third  part 
may  be  arable.  Surface  hilly,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to 
any  considerable  heiglit.  It  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, viz.  the  Machari,  extending  from  Wigtown  and 
Fortwilliam  to  the  Burrow  Head ;  the  Rhynns,  com- 
prising the  peninsula  formed  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  Bay 
of  Luce,  terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  S., 
and  ('orsewall  Point  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Moon,  or 
upper  district.  The  soil  of  the  first  two  districts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hazely  loam,  dry,  and  well  adnpted  for 
the  turnip  husbandry ;  but  near  the  town  of  Wigtown 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  rich  alluvial  land.  The 
moors,  which  are  bleak  and  barren,  comprise  more  than 
a  tliird  part  of  the  co.  Climate  mild,  but  rather  moist 
Property  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  gradually 
accumulating  in  fewer  hands,  and  is  now,  for  the  most 
part,  distributed  in  large  estates,  held  generally  under 
entail :  farms  middle-sized,  and  uniformly  almost  let  on 
leases  for  19  years.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
Scotch  COS.,  was  formerly  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
wretched  state  imaginable.  There  was  no  rotation  of 
crops ;  the  process  and  implements  were  alike  execrable ; 
the  pasture  land  was  overstocki^d ;  and  the  occupiers 
steeped  in  poverty.  Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained 
immense  quantities,  began  to  ha  discovered  and  applied 
to  the  land  about  1730;  and  for  a  while  it  caused  an 
■itonishing  improvement  in  the  corn  crops.  But  their 
unceasing  repetition  reduced  the  soil  to  its  former 
iterility,  and  convinced  the  landlords  that  marling, 
which  promised  so  much,  and  by  which  so  much  had 
been  realised,  could  be  of  no  permanent  utility  to  their 
estates,  unless  the  tenants  were  restrained  from  over- 
cropping. In  consequence,  principally  of  this  feeling, 
but  jiartly  also  of  the  diifusion  of  intelligence  as  to  such 
lubjects,  it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the 
American  war,  to  prohibit  tenants  from  taking  more 
than  three  wliite  crops  in  succession ;  and  it  was  also 
ucual  to  proidbit  them  from  breaking  up  pasture  land 
until  it  had  been  i>t  least  six  or  nine  years  in  grass.  This 
practice,  barlrarous  as  it  is,  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
that  by  which  it  had  been  preceded ;  and  it  prevailed 
generally  throughout  Galloway  and  I)umfrii>s«liire  till 
tlie  beginning  ol  the  present  century  ;  and  in  some  back- 
ward parts  lingers  even  to  this  day.  But  in  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely 
teen  in  successi(«  ;  and  every  department  of  husbandry 
has  been  signally  improved.  Generally,  however,  the  co. 
is  more  suitaIHe  lor  pasture  than  for  tillage;  and  it,  as 
well  as  Kirkcudbright,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  over- 
cropping between  IMIK)  and  181.^.  Uats  and  barley  prin- 
cipal crops  ;  wheat,  however,  is  now  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Potatoes  largely  cultivated.  Turnips 
have  been  long  introduced ;  but  it  is  only  since  Wih  that 
their  culture  has  brcnmo  an  object  of  general  and  profit- 
able attention ;  it  is  now  rapidly  extending,  and  large 
qu.mtities  of  bone-dust  .ire  imported  as  manure  for  the 
turnip  lands.  Farm  houses  and  offices  mostly  new,  sub- 
itantiat,  and  commodious.  Roads  new,  and  for  the 
roost  part  excellent.  Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  empire.  Ilrced  of  sheep  in  the  low 
grouads,  various ;  in  the  moors,  principally  the  black 
faced,  or  Linton,  variety.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
8i.  M.  an  acre.  Minerals  and  manufactures,  quite  un- 
important. Tl)e  condition  and  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  materially  improved  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  with  Franco.  "  They  are  now  more 
cleanly,  more  comfortably  lodged,  and  botli  their  diet 
and  their  dress  are  of  a  better  description.  They  are  gene- 
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rally,  also,  intelligent  and  well  informed.  Their  morality 
has  also  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
more  extensive  diflusion  of  knowledge. "  (New  Slalislical 
Account  qf  Scotland,  art.  Wigtown.)  Principal  rivers, 
Cree,  Bladnoch,  and  Luce.  It  is  divided  Into  17  pars,] 
and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  I  fur  the  co.,' 
and  I  for  the  bors.  of  Wigtown,  Whithorn,  and  Strand 
raer,  in  this  co,,  with  which  the  inconsiderable  bor.  of 
New  Galloway,  in  Kirkcudbright,  is  associated.  Reg. 
electors  for  the  co.,  in  1841-42,  098.  In  1841,  WigtoHii 
had  7,440  inhah.  houses,  and  39,179  inhabs.,  of  wliom 
18,2.t8  were  males,  and  20,921  females. 

Wigtown,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scot. 
land,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  rising  ground  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  in  Wigtown  Bay,  13  m.  N.  N.W 
the  Burrow  Head,  and  37  m.  W.8.W.  Dumfries.  Tlio 
pari,  bor.,  which  includes  a  small  village  at  the  bridge  of 
Bladnoch.  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town,  had.  In  1841,  a 
pop.  of  1,870.  This,  which  is  a  well-situated  and  well. 
built  country  town,  has  been  much  Improved  of  lato 
years.  It  consists  principally  of  a  main  street  of  great 
width,  the  centre  of  which  has  been  enclosed,  and  is  now 
occupied  with  a  shrubbery,  buwiing-grcen,  &c.  A  new 
and  handsome  granite  cross  has,  also,  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  only  public  building  is 
the  town-house  and  prison,  with  a  low  spire  at  one  end. 
The  prison,  however,  is  both  insecure  and  unhealthy ; 
and  will  most  probably  be  renovated  at  no  distant 
period.  The  church,  wliich  is  old  and  mean-looking,  is 
situated  In  a  retired  chnri  liyard,  in  which  are  mnnii- 
ments  to  various  individu.ils  put  to  death  during  tlit; 
persecutions  under  Charles  II.,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Covenant.  I'he  members  of  the  United  Associate 
Synod  and  the  Relief  have,  also,  meeting-houses:  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  the  town  and 
parish  are  Rom.  Catholics.  The  educational  estahlisli- 
ments  comprise  a  well-conducted  parish  school,  two  un- 
endowed schools,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  A  subscrip- 
tion library,  founded  in  179'^  has  a  good  collection  of 
books,  if  we  except  a  distillery  established  at  Bladnorli 
bridge,  no  manufacture  of  atiy  kind  is  carried  on  in  the 
bor.  The  harbour,  on  the  Bladnoch,  about  ^  nt.  from 
the  town,  included  in  the  port  of  Dumfries,  nearly  dries 
at  low  water,  and  the  navigation  is  rather  difHcult.  The 
only  trade  is  in  the  shipping  of  corn,  cattle,  and  other 
farm  produce,  coastwise  for  Liverpool  and  other  porti, 
and  in  the  im|)ortation  of  coal,  timber,  freestone,  ,\c. 
The  port  is  visited  about  once  a  fortnight  by  a  steamer 
from  Liverpool.  A  branch-bank  of  the  British  Linen 
Company  is  established  in  the  town. 

Wigtown  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  III.  It 
unites  with  Stranraer,  Wliitliorn,  and  New  Galloway, 
in  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  Registered  electort, 
in  1840-41,  98.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  has 
a  provost,  2  baillies,  and  1.^  councillors.  Corporation 
revenue,  in  1840-41,  307/.  12f.  74d.,  principally  arising 
from  the  rent  of  land. 

A  castle  and  a  monastery,  both  of  which  were  founded 
in  the  13th  century,  formerly  existed  here ;  but  few  or 
no  traces  of  either  the  one  or  the  oilier  are  now  discover- 
able. (Art.  Wigloum  in  tiew  Statistical  Account  qf  Scot. 
land  I  Private  Information.) 

WILMINGTON,  a  town  or  city,  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  U.  States,  in  Delaware,  co.  Newcastle,  between 
the  Brandy-wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  immediately 
above  their  junction,  and  30  m.  S.W.  Philadelphia. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  8,367.  It  is  built  on  gently-rising  ground, 
in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  its  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  It 
has  a  town-hall,  a  large  almshouse,  about  1.5  churches,  2 
market-houses,  an  arsenal,  public  library,  and  many 
superior  private  (though  no  public)  schools.  It  is  sup. 
piled  with  water  from  works  on  Brandy-wine,  m 
which  also  is  one  of  the  largest  collecliuns  of  Hour 
mills  in  the  U.  States.  (/Otton  and  woollen  goods,  papir, 

f;uiipowder,  iron  wares,  &c.  are  made  in  Wilmington  and 
ts  vicinity.  The  trade,  both  wholesale  .-uid  retail,  is  ex- 
tensive: there  were  owned  in  the  district,  in  1840,  lii.lll 
tons  shipping.  Tiiu  Christiana  Is  navigable  up  tu  iIir 
town  for  vessels  drawing  14  fL  water:  a  railroad,  27  ni. 
in  length,  connects  Wilmington  with  Philadelphia;  and 
others  to  connei^t  it  with  diflerent  parts  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  have  Ihhmi  projected,  (hncyc.  Amer.  i  Encyi:. 
qf  beof;.,  Ainer.  edit.) 

WILNA,  or  VILNA,  a  government  of  Kuropcan 
Russia,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  ancient  Li- 
thuania and  Suinogitia ;  principally  lietween  the  ,54th  and 
.%th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  21st  and  27th  of  E.  long.; 
having  N.  Courland,  E.  Minsk,  S.Grodno, and  S.W.,  I'o- 
land  and  Prussia.  Area,  estimated  at  24,600  sq,  m.  Pop., 
in  1818,  1,315,800.  It  is  a  vast  plain;  there  being  onl)', 
in  different  parts,  a  few  sandliills,  reaching  sometimes  to 
the  height  of200lt.,and  abounding  with  fossil,  shells,  &c. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Wilna,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen, 
and  the  Niemen,  which  forms  its  S.W.  boundary.  Lakri 
are  numerous,  particularly  In  the  E.  and  N.E.  The  loil 
is  partly  sandy,  and  partly  marshy ;  but  in  many  places  It 
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and  much  valued  In  London  and  eliewbure  by  lit  owu 
proper  name  of  North  Wiltshire  cheeae.  Breed  of  cattle 
variouf :  they  are  partly  tiaughtered  in  Bath,  do'idniry, 
&c.,  but  the  greater  number  are  lold  to  the  London 
botcher*.  In  deipite,  however,  of  the  encroachmenti 
made  by  the  plough  on  the  downi,  iheep  continue  to  be 
regarded,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  co.,  ai  the  principal 
■upport  of  the  farmer.  They  atTord  the  chief  article  of 
manure  u«ed  on  the  land ;  while  the  tale  of  Iambi  and 
wool  fun.ialiei  the  principal  meant  of  paying  the  rent. 
In  conieqjeiice,  aa  it  would  seem,  of  this  dependence,  and 
of  the  h'jh  price  of  wool  during  the4ait  10  er  IS  yeara, 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  among  the  Wiltshire 
farmers  than  amongst  those  of  most  southern  ros.  The 
th-iep  stock,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  horned  brned, 
but  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  South  Downs,  and  crosses 
between  the  two.  Is  estimated  at  about  700,000  ;  of  which 
about  OflS.OOO  are  depastured  on  the  downs,  and  the  rest 
on  the  cultivated  land  ;  the  fleeces  of  the  former  are  aup- 

C>sed  to  weigh  at  an  average  2|  lbs.,  and  those  of  the 
tter  4  lbs.  i  producing  together  alraut  8,r)r>0  packs  of 
wool.  The  irrigation  oT  water  meadows  la  to  be  seen  in 
the  greateat  perfection  in  S.  Wiltshire,  and  is  practised 
on  a  large  scale.  Manv  hogs  are  kept ;  and  vViltahire 
bacon  la  highly  estecmea. 

In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  towns  of  8.  Wiltshire,  a 
good  deal  ot  garden  huabnndry  is  carried  on.  Average 
rent  of  land,  in  IMIO,  IHa.  6^.  an  acre.  Stonehenge 
stands.  In  rude  mcgnlAccncc,  In  the  middle  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  (See  Stoneiienoe.)  The  manufactures  of  Wilt- 
shire are  cnnsiderablo  ;  they  consist  principally  of  various 
descriptions  of  superfine  woollen  goods,  made  >>t  Brad- 
ford, Trowbridge,  Wettbury,  tec. ;  thickseis,  and  other 
sorts  of  cotton  goods,  are  also  prepared,  though  in  small 
quantities.  Wilton  was  long  celebrated  for  a  carpet 
manufactory,  established  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  this,  though  it  has  latterly  Increased,  is  not 
nearly  so  contiilerable  as  formerly.  S|ieaking  generally, 
manufactures  of  all  sorts  are  hi-re,  as  in  other  southern 
cnimties,  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers,  Thames, 
Upper  aiHl  Lower  Avon,  and  Kennel.  Exclusive  of  some 
local  jurisdiction,  Wilts  contains  3H  hundreds,  and  tlOO 
parishes.  It  returns  IH  mrms.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for 
the  CO.  ;  2  for  the  city  of  Salisbury  ;  2  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Chippenham,  Crioklade,  Devises,  and  Marlborough  ; 
and  I  each  far  CalKe,  llalmsbury,  Westbury,  and  Wilton, 
iiegistered  electors  for  the  co..  in  I83»-4U.,  H,I73,  whereof 
K.ISO  were  for  the  N.,  and  2,913  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  In  IH4I,  Wills  had  fiO.ma  Inhab.  houses,  and  260,007 
Inhabs.,  of  whom  128,904  were  males,  131,103  f^maiea. 
Sum  paid  for  the  riiief  of  the  poor  in  I8:W-3M,  129,526/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  asaeaaed  to  the  poor,  in 
I84(l-4I,  I,l7ft,616/. 

WIMBORNK  MINSTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Bradbu'.y;  in  a  valley  be- 
tween the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each  of  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  20  m.  S.S.W.  Salisbury.  Area  of  par. 
ll.fUW acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  in  IH3I,  4,009.     The  town  is 

fiieasantly  situated ;  but  the  strecia,  though  clean,  are 
rregular,  and  the  houaea  have  but  little  uniformity:  it 
la  well  aiipplled  with  water,  and  baa  licen  coraiderably 
Iniprovi-d  of  late  years.  It  Is  principally  remnrkabio  for 
Its  magniHcpnt  minster  or  church,  which  was  formerly 
collegiate.  Tlie  drite  of  its  original  foundation  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  has  been  usually  reTerr<>d  to  the  Mih  century, 
when  a  monastery  was  PBtal)lish<>d  here  by  a  sister  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  W.  Saxons.  l)r  Stiikely,  however,  and 
sonic  other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  the  K.  tower, 
and  most  i>art  of  tlic  church,  are  posterior  to,  but  soon 
after  the  (Nmquost.  It  is  a  large  rriicirorni  structure, 
IHO  (I.  In  length  from  IC.  to  W.,  with  twotowers  :  one,  a 
short,  masslvr<,  Norman  tower,  rising  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  lolty  spire 
destroyed  by  lightnliig  early  in  the  I7tli  century  :  the 
other  tower.  In  the  I'eriwndicular  style,  at  the  W.  end  of 
tlie  building,  has  a  flne  window,  which  has,  however, 
lieen  rioieil  up.  Ilie  Interior  Is  divided  alter  the  manner 
nr»cathi-iiral :  ami  till  withlntheiast  few ye.irs  tlie  cnthe- 
drul  Sf*rvior  wan  (HTloriniMl  here.  In  the  riuinrel  are  IT, 
stnils,  with  raiio|ilps  ol  riirvrd  oak.  It  has  some  inoini* 
ments  of  dlstlnguiihcd  personiiges  ;  but  time,  and  the 
iiand  of  violence  appear  to  have  nostrnyed  a  groat  many 
more.  This  mllAce  underwent  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
iircvementi  from  lH*i  to  1K40,  at  the  Joint  expense  of 
Mr.  Banks,  the  Kari  of  Devon,  and  the  Duke  of  Keau- 
fort.  (.Hickman't  (lolhir  .Itrhitrrlurr.)  The  living  is 
a  rectory  In  the  patronaiie  of  the  K.nrl  of  Shaneshury. 
Mere  alto  are  chapels  Tor  lndi'|ienilent«,  Weileyani,  anil 
Baptists.  The  free  gruininar-stliool,  orlKl'i.illv  loundetl 
In  i4{>7,  and  re-rstabllthml  by  (Jurrn  KlltalH'lh,  has  an 
income  of  alKiut  lotU.  a  year.  Its  freedom  Is  iinllinlti'<i, 
liiil  In  INUi  there  were  only  2^  pupils  on  the  foundation. 
Another  free  srhnol,  fniindetl  liv  the  endowment  of  a  pri- 
vate Individual  In  IWi'.,  Iina  an  liirnme  of  2<i/.  a  year,  and 
In  l>4J<i  will  atlriiiled  liy  I'i  pupils.  Nt.  M;u'Kari't'ii  ulini- 
hoiise,  which  is  of  very  mirlent  foundatino,  Ims  on  Income 
U  alHiul  iJW.  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  priHluco  of  the 


WINCHELSEA. 

fund*  for  charitable  and  religious  use*  in  the  parish 
■mounted,  at  the  period  of  the  late  Inquiry  by  the  Cha- 
rity Commissioners,  to  nearly  1 ,000i.  n  year.  The  trade 
of  Wlmbome  is  limited  to  that  arising  from  a  small 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  stocking-knitting. 
Petty  (essioni  are  held  here  for  the  Wimborne  division 
of  the  hundred,  and  an  annual  court  at  Michaelmas  in  a 
tythlng  of  the  town,  at  which  2  buiiifl^  are  appointed  by 
12  Jurymen ;  but  these  have  no  authority  over  oti'er 
parts  of  the  town.  Wlmbome  is  supposed,  from  the 
various  coins  and  antiquities  found  there,  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  Market  day,  Friday ;  fairs  frequently, 
for  cattle  and  cheese.  (Beautiet  of  England  and  IVatei, 
art.  Dor  let,  Ac.) 

WINCANTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  F.ngl.ind, 
CO.  Somerset,  bund.  Norton  Ferris  ;  on  a  declivity  be- 
side the  small  river  Cale,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridKe, 
23  m.  S.  Bath.  Area  of  par.  3,860  acres.  Pop.  of  do., 
1831,  2,123.  Wincanton,  having  been  destroyed  by  lire 
in  1747,  has  been  since  regularly  laid  out  in  four  prin- 
cipal street*.  The  church,  a  spacious  ediflce,  partially 
rebuilt  in  1748,  has  a  square  embattled  tower.  The 
living,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  123{.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  U.  and  (>.  Messiter,  Eaqrs.  It  has,  also,  a  chapei 
for  Independents,  a  neat  market-houae,  and  several  small 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufacture  of  serges,  bed- 
ticking,  and  dowlas,  though  much  fallen  oif,  is  still  car- 
ried on,  and  the  silk  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on 
a  small  scale.  Wincanton  is  an  important  mart  for  the 
cheese  made  in  tlie  surrounding  country.  The  town, 
divided  into  a  borough  and  tythlng,  is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  separate  officers  ;  two  constables  for  the  former, 
and  a  tything-man  for  the  latter,  being  chosen  annually 
at  the  manorial  court;  besides  which  last,  an  annual 
court-leet  Is  held  here.  Market-day,  Wednesday  -,  fairs, 
twice  a  year.  Wincanton  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Domeiday  Book. 

WINCHCOMBE,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Kiftsgate,  amidst  the  Cutswuld 
Hills,  6  m.  N.E.  Cheltenham.  Area  of  par.,  R,700  .icrcs. 
?up.  of  do.,  in  1831,  2,514.  The  town  consists  mb-lty  nf 
three  streets :  the  houses  are  in  general  of  stonci  The 
church,  the  erection  of  which  commenced  in  the  relKii 
of  Hen.  VI.,  is  a  noble  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty 
square  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled  ;  the  nave  it  se- 
parated from  tile  aisle  by  octagonal  pliiars  and  com- 
pressed arches,  and  from  the  chancel  by  a  screen  of 
carvod  oak.  The  living,  a  vicarage,  worth  134/.  a  year, 
is  in  the  gilt  of—  Tracy,  Esq.  The  free-school,  fuHiKlnl 
in  the  19tn  James  I.,  has  a  yearly  income  of  49/.  4s.,  but 
has  long  declined  from  the  condition  of  a  graimnar- 
■chool;  and  at  the  last  inquiry,  it  aflTorded  only  niill- 
mentary  instruction  to  34  boys.  An  endowment  of  2fl/.  a 
year  supplies  clothing  to  tne  poor.  (Chiirily  Rivt.)  'I'lie 
inhahs.  are  principally  cH'cupieii  in  the  niaiuiiacturo  cif 
silk  goods,  paper,  leather,  cotton  stockings,  Jtic. :  in  IK14, 
one  silk  mill  in  the  par.  employed  76  hands.  ( Milli  and 
Pacluriei'  Hep.)  Winchcombe  is  of  great  antiquity,  aim 
before  the  time  of  Canute  formetl  a  co.  of  itself,  Inlnii 
then  surroundetl  with  walls,  and  having  a  famous  abbey, 
founded  during  the  Heptarchy,  but  of  which,  as  of  Its 
ancient  castle,  tliere  are  now  few  or  no  traces,  i'he 
town  was  made  a  Irar.  in  the  time  of  Kdward  the  Cmi- 
fessor,  liut  its  charter  has  lung  licun  obsolete.  About  Ij 
m.  distant  are  the  remains  of  Sudeiey  Custle,  now  tlie 
proiiertv  .if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  {Pari.  //<•/«., ,Vr.) 

WINCHKI. SKA,  a bor.. cinque imrt,  andmarkvt-tioin 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,   E.  div.  hund.  Staple,  on  the 
small  river  Breed,  al>out  i\  m.  f:nm  the  English  Cbsii- 
ni'l,  2  in.  S.  by  W.  Hye.    Area  of  par.  \,\W  acres.    I'lip., 
ill   1831,  772.     Old  WIncheltea,  a  town  of  importaiiiv 
under  the  Romans,  situated  im  the  coast  at  the  m<iiilli 
of  the  Hother.  was  destroyed  by  the  ein'roachinents  ol  (lie 
sea,  between  I2H0  and  1287.     Ilcfurc  Its  (li-ttrnctioii  wiii 
completed,  the  Inhabs.  removed  to  New  Winclielsea.  iii 
it  was  railed,  im  a  slight  eminence  iilHiut  2  m.  S.W.  Irirni 
the  ruloed  town.    I'he  new  town,  which  was  siirroiiniliil 
with  walls  liy  Edward  I.,  covered  a  spare  of  alMiiit  J  in. 
Inclri'.,  had  .1  ebiirches,  was  regiilariv  laid  out,  anil  en- 
Jo)e4l  a  considerable  share  of  the  tratie  with  l''ranee.  et. 
peclally  of  that  with  llordeaux.     Hut,  by  a  singular  fal.i 
llty.  It  was  ruiniHl  by  n  cause  precisely  the  oiiposiie  ol 
that  which  had  destroyed  tlie  old  liorough.     Instiaii  of 
enrroarliiiig,  the  sea  liegan  In  the  Kith  renturv  to  reriKJi' 
from  this  part  of  the  roost,  leaving,  in  the  enu,  the  lii»n  | 
without  a  narlKxir,  l|  m.  from  the  sea,  and  In  part  iiir- 
roumled  with  a  salt  marsh  I    Since  ihls  cliangn  was  if- 
fiH'ted,  it    has  progressively  decllnrd,   and  wnulit  ni<"l  I 
prolialily  have  lieen  wholly  deserted,  but  fur  the  eirnim. 
tiaiire  of  Its  having  enjoyml,  from  the42ilor  Kdw.  Ill 
down  to  the  pastliin  of  the  Reform  Art,  liy  which  II  osil 
disfranrlilsed,  the  Important  privilege  of  sending 'i  m  ml 
the  II.  of  C.     It  Is  U'lw  Inclnded  ill  the  bor.  of  lire     ml 
Its  thrxe  eliurehes,  only  a  |MirtUm  of  that  of  Ht.  ThoniMl 
now   remains.     It   has  sevrial  old  monuinrnis,  one  '(I 

hl<  h  Is  said  by  llleknian  to  Im'  hardly  exceeded  by  siir| 
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920  WINCHESTER. 

Queen  Anne.  The  original  Winchester  busliel  of  King 
Edgar,  and  other  ancient  standards  of  length  and  capa* 
city,  formerly  preserved  in  this  building,  have  been  re- 
moved to  an  apartment  over  the  W,  gate  of  the  city.  A 
bridewell  and  house  of  correction  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  a  magniBcep^  monastery,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  great  Alfred  are  said  to  have  been  inferred.  On 
tlio  N.  side  of  the  city  Is  the  co.  gaol.  The  co.  hospital, 
in  Parchment-street,  is  a  fine  structure,  which  has  re- 
cently been  considerably  enlarged  :  a  new  corn-exchangs 
was  erected  in  1838.  Beyond  the  W.  gate  is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  1759,  to  commemorate  a  dreadful  visitation  of 
tlie  plague  to  which  the  city  was  subjected  In  lliCO.  The 
pluces  of  amusement  include  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms. 
Sec. ;  races  take  place  in  July,  about  4  m.  from  the  city. 
It  has  also  a  public-library  and  reading-rooms,  and  a 
savings  bank. 

Winchester  has  no  manufactures,  but  a  very  consider- 
able retail  trade,  and  all  the  public  business  for  the  co.  is 
transacted  within  its  limits.  "  It  may  be  considered, 
without  hesitation,  as  gradually  increusinfr  in  houses, 
iiopulatinn,  and  wealth.  A  large  extent  of  the  surround* 
Ing  district  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corpo- 
rate bodies,  which,  not  being  empowered  to  grant  long 
leases,  give  no  encouragement  to  building ;  but  wlierever 
land  held  in  Ice-simple,  or  freehold  land,  can  be  procured, 
it  was  obvious,  from  our  own  inspection,  that  houses  cal- 
culated for  the  habitations  of  the  Industrious  classes 
were  augmenting."  (Fart.  Bound.  Hep  )  The  asslzo 
courts  fur  the  co.  arc  held  and  other  public  business  tran- 
sacted in  what  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  built  by 
the  Conqueror.  (Hee  ;iost.)  At  the  E.  end  of  the  hall  is 
suspcnd«l  a  large  round  wooden  table,  18  feet  in  diameter, 
popularly  called  "  Arthur's  Round  Table,"  but  which  is, 
no  doubt,  of  a  much  less  remote  antiquity.  It  was  painted 
In  the  time  of  Henry  V 1 1 1. 

The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  cap.  of  the  co.  makes 
Winchester  the  residence  of  a  great  numl>er  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  law  j  and  being  also  the  residence  of 
a  nunil>er  of  su|K!rior  clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  at- 
tracted to  the  city  liy  the  Ix'autyof  the  situatlim,  and  the 
facilities  for  education  and  amusement,  the  society  is  very 
superior  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  places  in  England 
that  seem  so  well  tilted  for  the  residence  of  people  of 
slender  fortune,  Ih-ing  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Soulhamiitou  railway,  the  access  to  London  on  the  one 
hand,  una  to  the  S.  coast  on  the  other,  is  ns  easy  and  ex- 
IMMliiinus  as  can  possibly  be  di  sired. 

Winchester  was  first  incorpuraled  in  the  leign  of 
Henry  II.  Under  the  Mnn.  Iteform  Act,  it  is  divided 
Into  3  wants,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  IS  other  ali'cr- 
men,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  recoider,  who  hc)ds 
courts,  and  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  twice  a  week,  and  also  quarter-sessions.  Corp, 
rev.,  in  184(1.  2,0T.V.  Wliu-hester  has  sent  'imems.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  since  the  tM  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  In  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  who  had  power  to  augment 
their  numlier.     Itegisteretl  electors,  in  l83')-40,  fllH, 

'Ilils  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Eng- 
lish towns,  Uniler  the  Romans  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
slderalile  lmp<irtance,  and  it  suhsenuently  became  the 
capital  of  the  West  Saxoni.  WllllHm  the  Conqueror 
erei'ted  a  castle  here,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
the  city,  which  had  snIIi'r.Hl  nuich  from  Ihe  Incursions  of 
the  Danes,  but  really,  peiliiips,  In  the  view  of  overawing 
the  mhabs.  From  this  pi-rlml,  however,  l.ondim  became 
Iht  (apltal  of  the  kingdom,  and  Wlinhcster  gradually 
dei'llo<-d  ill  Impiirtiuice.  lint  its  ensile  was  repeatedly 
(icriipiiil  liy  Ihe  Noiinan  mmnrchs  ;  Henry  111.,  hence 
railed  llci.  v  of  Wiiuhester,  was  Ixirn  here  in  I'j!li7,  and 
various  pailiameiils  wi  re  hclil  In  the  city  In  th"  itili  and 
IMh  centuries.  Mere,  also,  In  Ift.V,*,  lleiirv  VIII.  enter, 
talned  his  llliislrlous  guest,  the  em|>eTor  (^liiii  ies  V  ;  and 
here  tho  marrlag"  of  Mary,  iluighter  of  Henry,  with 
Philip  II.,  el.lc.  iiin  of  t  hnilca,  was  solemnlmii  July 
'/'i.,  I5M.  In  the  reign  of  ('li.irles  II  it  again  iM-came, 
though  for  a  ihi'rl  perl'xl  oiily.  a  roynl  reildence.  <  harlcs, 
lndee<l,  was  sii  nun  h  attached  to  W  inchester.  that  In  WKt 
he'-npliiyedlhe  lamoiu  arililtert.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
til  ect  a  new  and  niagiiltlcetil  iialace  oti  Ihe  slle  of  Ihe 
oln  rastl.'!.  The  dentil  of  llie  king  put  a  stop  to  the  pro 
grets  of  the  buildl'ig,  before  It  was  lli'lshed  |  and,  after 
van  'lis  iniilallons.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

Alaiiit  I  m.  S.  from  Ihe  clly  Is  Ilie  anrlciit  hospital  of 
.HI,  Cross,  founded  in  ll,'l'i  by  Henry  ol  lllril«,  I'^hiip  of 
Wlnrhcsler,  and  brother  to  King  Stephen.  Th  ■  present 
rstabllshuieiit,  which  approaches  nearer  to  n  looii.istrry 
than  any  other  In  Kngluiiil,  consists  of  a  iiiastrr,  a  chap- 
lain, a  steward,  and  I'i  resident  brethren.  The  Itiilld- 
Inga  once  composed  two  ronrls  i  but  they  have  iN'en 
uillv  pulled  down.  The  chapel.  In  the  liilcrlor  court. 
I  liiilll  In  the  catliiMlrnI  form,  with  a  nave  and  transepts, 
and  a  low,  massive  lower  al  their  Inlerseilloii,  and  uT 
lords  a  line  sprelinen  of  Ihe  translllim  ol  Ihe  Nornrin 
Into  Ihe  Earlv  English  slyln  ol  archlici  liim.  The  i<n. 
trance  gateway  has  a  hnndsoii.*  tower,  with  ■  statuo  of 
the  founder,  cardinal  Uvaiifort. 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

No  tracei  now  remain  of  the  monastery  previously 
referred  to  as  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  Alfred, 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  revenues  of  which 
amounted  at  the  dissolution  to  86S/.  a  year.  Neither  are 
there  any  remains  of  a  university  founded  In  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  and  other  similar  establishments. 

About  4  ™.  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester  is  Avington,  a 
fine  seat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ituckingham.  ( Pari. 
Jteporia;  Camdfn't  Britannia,  Gibson's  ed.,  I.  138., 
&c. ;  Ijuide  to  the  Citg  qf  ffincheiter  s  and  Private  In. 
formation.) 

WINDSOR,  a  town,  pari,  and  mnn.  bor.,  par.  and 
royal  residence  of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund.  Ripplosmere 
on  the  Thames,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  nearly  co-extensivo 
with  the  par. ;  the  modem  pari,  and  mnn,  bor.  comprises 
about  half  the  par,,  with  the  lower  ward  of  the  castle, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  iiar.  of  Clcwer ; 
having  an  area  of  al>out  ifiOO  acres,  with,  in  1831,  a  pop, 
of  7,071.*  The  town,  partly  situated  on  low  ground, 
along  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge 
occupied  by  the  castk ,  the  W.  end  of  which  Is  surrounded 
by  its  buildings,  consists  of  six  principal  and  several 
smaller  streets,  and  Is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  g,i8. 
It  communicates  with  Eton,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tlio 
Thames,  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  3  arches,  raised 
on  granite  piers.  Of  late  years,  many  buildings  of  a 
superior  kind  have  been  erected  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  in  th<U  portion  of  Clewer  nar.  included  in  the 
modern  pari,  bor.  Tlie  par.  churcli  is  a  handsome  new 
Gothic  structure:  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth  400/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  guildhall,  a  ncit 
edifice  supported  on  columns  and  arches  of  PorllaiKl 
stone,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  High  Street. 
On  Its  N.  side  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  on  Its  ,S. 
one  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  :  In  the  interior  are 
numerous  portraits  of  royal  and  other  distingul&hid 
persons.  The  cavalry  ana  infantry  barr.icks,  the  nciv 
royal  stables,  a  neat  theatre  built  in  1811),  and  several 
dissenting  chaiiels,  are  among  the  other  principal  build- 
ings. The  charity  school,  founded  in  170.%  had  it  the 
date  of  th(^  late  enquiry  an  Income  of  107/.  a  year,  niul 
was  attended  by  .V)  children  ;  it  has,  also,  a  ladies' 
charily  school  for  girls,  national  .tnd  Sunday  schools,  &t. 
fii'orne  III  establlsliod  an  hospital  for  invalid  sohliersln 
li'*t;  a  Ivlng-in  cliarity  was  toiiiided  In  IHOl,  and  the 
royal  general  dispensary  in  181s,  and  there  arc  uumeniiu 
miiinr  chnritics  having  an  aggregate  income  of  aboiil 
80(M.  a  year,  Windsor  was  llrst  chartered  in  127'!,  by 
Edward  I  .  in  the  :i0th  of  whose  reign  it  began  to  send 
mems'.  tu  ihe  II.  oft'.,  IhniiKh  returns  have  been  regu- 
larly made  only  since  the  '^Mli  Hciny  VI.  The  right  nf 
voting  was  formerly  In  householders  paying  scot  and  lot, 
who  had  resided  for  G  moiitlis  within  the  bor.  I'lider 
the  Boundary  Act  Ihe  alterations  \  '•eviiiiisiy  alluded  to 
were  made  III  the  limits  of  the  bor.  Reg.  electors,  in 
IKHI-IO,  (ir,7.  Coder  the  Miin.  Hefoim  Act  the  bnr.  It 
dIvidiHl  into  '1  wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a  inaynr,  h 
other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  commission 
of  the  iieace,  and  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  undir 
40».  t'orp.  revenue,  in  1840,  IIM/.  Windsor  lias  no 
maniilacture  of  imiiurlaiice  ',  ami  being  out  of  any  prin- 
cipal line  of  riiad,  its  trade  Is  merely  one  of  retail,  Ixinj 
conlliieil  to  llie  supply  of  goods  to  the  liiliidis.  ami 
visiters.  It  has  niuncrdiis  Inns  and  liMlgiiig  hiiiisis, 
though,  considering  Ihe  resort  of  roinpanv  to  the  t(i»n, 
Ihe  fornicr  are  certainly  of  a  very  iiiierior  desciip. 
tloii  to  hIi.iI  might  have  been  expected  The  ale  nf 
WIndscir  I'lijojs  a  considerable  rejiutatlon,  and  is  sent 
to  Loiidiiii  anil  other  placi's.  'Ihe  t<>ui<  snp|jint«  'l 
weekly  mwspapers.  Markcis,  Weiliiesdaj  mid  Satiiriiay, 
the  latter  principally  for  corn.  I'airs,  Easter  Tuesday, 
July  .'i.  and  October  4.  for  horses,  caltle,  sheep,  anj 
wool,     i  Hfiutiil.  mill  Mun.  Curii,  Hep.;   I'nv.  Iitf) 

WIN'DSDII  C.VSTI.E  Is  tlie  principal  cipiintry  scrt 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of  Ihe  icii-l 
mngnlllcent  royal  lesidences  in   I'.urope.     It  appears  tn 

have  I n  fouiided  liy  Wlllbuii  I.  socm  aficr  the  Cn- 

qili'st,  ami  tl  has  been  enlarged  or  eiii'ielllshcd  liy 
tlie  greater  niiinlH'r  of  his  successors,  partleulaily  liy 
Edward  III,  George  III.,  and  GenrK'e  IV.  Uinh'r 
the  laller  It  was.  Indeed  in  gieal  iiart  rebuilt,  ami 
Ihrouglioiit  renovated  by  Sir  JelTtey  NVyatville,  and  ll.l^ 
been  lilted  up  in  the  most  splendid  style.  Ileliig  pl.iieil 
on  Ihe  siiiiiinil  of  a  lolty  einliienie  rising  aliriipll)  >in 
the  N.  ^lde  of  Ihe  river,  it  couiinaiids  very  extensivp 
views,  and  Is,  at  >Im>  same  lime,  .i  most  coiisplcinins  nnil 
Interesting  object  Icoin  all  the  surrounding  vouiitf) .    it 

sr  Ktint  sml  U'lndsfir  (iHiia  u\  rl(M#ly  mnnfs'ed  M  l<-  fnrm  lit  clip,  t 
itfwiown,  II  l^niil  rssf  lo  set' any  iftMst  iirtiuttil  rttmeleilliia  Ihe  r<>rirM 
fttiitt  Ihe  |tiMl.  IstT.  'flit*  pti'tll'ti'Nt  ts  Ml  amiftST  lti»  tiMtf*  mtislk.il'lr. 
»hMi  It  Is  iMtm**  In  ntlrtti  lltsi  thr  limits  n(  th»  tisrl.  lM,r.  weft,  it.-vlf 
(M  piitttrn'r  ihf  l.etrff  Wsni  t4  lltr  riull*>,  •m-,i'|,i<i1  |„  ilte  („«* 
Ktilulit*  nf  WltitlMir.  lltst  ll#«ti  aittt  1  mttms  i,r  Ml.  I,t*,irii«'i  I  h  .|h,i, 
AIhI  el*.  I  ilrfirttili^tls  ittt  lit*  t  irtltl.  Ilaii  lltr  el,)ft  l  l,tvn  t.i  .tr.<l.' 
s't  iMlre^ittlfia  tt«n*llt'iMn  t  tleitt  ne'tlil  l-.ntr  luTli  liKiuiled  In  llti 
|Mi'i.  bur.,  ami  •«»>  |iail  uf  Iho  i  a^lla  vsiIuilMl- 
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WIRKSWORTH. 


priwi  about  3,800  acrei  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  cattle,  being 
well  wooded,  and  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  ground. 
Here  ii  the  long  walk,  a  noble  avenue,  nearly  3  m.  in 
length,  extending  in  a  itraight  line  ft'om  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  Caitle  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  which  a  coUoa- 
■al  bronae  equestrian  itatue  of  Geo.  III.,  by  Weituiaoott, 
ha*  been  erected.  On  the  S.  lide  of  this  hill  is  Virginia 
Water,  an  artiflcial  lake,  with  a  flahing  temple  in  the 
Chinese  style.  Windsor  forest,  the  theme  of  Pope's  fine 
poem,  is  a  tract  &6  m.  in  circ.  laid  out  by  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  and  kepi  up  by 
the  succeeding  soTerelgns.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  mostly  enclosed.  Us  limits  embrace  one  market 
town,  Wokingham,  and  numerous  villages.  Old  Wind- 
sor, where  the  Saxon  monarchs  are  snid  to  have  had  a 
residence,  is  on  the  Thames,  about  1  m.  S.  E.  Windsor. 
(For  accounts  of  the  Castle,  the  reader  may  consult  Jette'l 
Windsor  and  Eton  ;  and  tlic  dift'erent  Guide-books.) 

WIRKSWORTH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, hund.  of  same  name,  co.  Oerby,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  lead  mining  district,  I'im.  N.N.W.  Derby.  Area 
of  par.,  11,640  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831,  TJ-M  ;  of  the 
town,  3,7H7.  The  latter,  in  a  valley  nearly  encircled  by 
hills,  consists  principally  of  2  streets  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  a  turnpike  roads  at  tight  angles.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  a  spacious  ediflce  in  a  mixed  style  of  archi. 
tecture.  consistB  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  N.  and  a  S. 
transept,  a  chancel,  and  a  square  tower  supported  on  4 
massive  pillars.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  164/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Lhicoln.  There  are 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans.  A 
free  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1570  by 
Anthony  Gell.  Esq.,  foran  unlimiteti  number  of  scholars, 
has  an  income  of  above  200/.  a  year.  There  are  several 
almshouses,  and  the  funds  for  general  charities  yield  an 
income  of  alrove  130<.  a  year.  The  moot  and  sessions 
hall,  erectr<l  in  1773,  is  a  tiandsome  stone  building  with 
shambles  underneath.  The  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
though  now  comparativelv  neglected,  still  furnish  cm. 
ployment  for  a  ciin«i(li'rai)le  number  of  the  inh.ibs.  In 
iH3t<.  there  were  3  cotton  mills  at  work  in  the  par.,  em- 
ploying fil'i  hands.  The  other  branches  of  industry  con- 
sist of  silk  weaving,  wool  combing,  and  the  makmg  of 
hats,  tapes,  and  hosie'7  Ttw  Cromford  canal  passes 
alKHit  ij  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  crossing  the  Derwentby 
ail  aqueduct  of  one  arch  Ml)  feet  in  span  ;  and  the  fligfi 
I'eak  railway  has  also  its  terminus  »  little  to  the  N.  of 
Wirkswurth.  'I'he  town  is  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a 
constable  and  headhorough.  I'eUy  wMislons  for  the 
hund.  are  held  weekly,  and  4  manorial  itnirts  every  year 
in  the  moot  hall,  in  which  all  business  relating  to  the 
mines  Is  decided.  The  manor  of  Wirksworth  forms  a 
iiart  of  tlie  duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  acauired  by  Sir 
llichard  Arkwright,  the  great  founder  or  tlie  cotton 
■namifacture,  wtm  died  at  his  hoiiae  at  ('romford  in  this 
par.  in  171l'i,  and  is  now  held  l>v  his  son,  Richard  Ark- 
Wright,  Esq.  Market  day.  Tuestiay  ;  fairs  4  times  a  yc.ir 
for  Tiorned  cattle.  ( Hfaut>e$  qf  England  and  Hales,  art. 
Derby ;   Hrp.  on  Milla  and  Factories ;  Charity  Heps., 

tfC.) 

WIRTEMBKRt;  (Germ.  Httrtemlmrg)  KINGDOM 
OF,  one  of  the  secondary  states  nf  the  Geri-ian  Confe- 
deration, in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  Is  situated,  lietwcen 
lat.  47°  V  and  49'J  V.V  N.,  and  long  *>  l.V  and  1(F  .TO'  K., 
having  N.,  W.,  and  S.W.  the  terrltoijr  of  Hadcn  ;  E. 
and  .S.K.,  Bavaria:  and  S.,  the  I.ake  ot  Constance,  and 
the  Hohentoliern  prinripalltl>'!i,  whicli  last  it  nearly  en- 
closes. Its  area,  pop.,  sulidivisions.  fir.  are  givtn  as 
follows,  in  the  Almanach  de  tiulka,  for  1843. 
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Phyiical  Gecigraiilii/,  ll(C The  surface  is  in  great  piirl 

mountainous,  iM'ing  i  ovcred  by  rangns  of  tlir  Hitick  I'o. 
rest  iSrItuiarztnMe),  Siuihian.  and  ll.uilii'  mountains. 
The  OlierhohenlN-rg,  innr  Dellingen.  rises  to  alioni  3,27M. 
and  the  Kniebis  to  3,ltK}n.  aIhivc  the  sea  ;  liul.  in  gi'- 
neral,  the  various  ranges  are  less  than  a.lHMl  It.  in  height. 
Wirtemlierg  iK'lougs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
and  pn,  tly  to  that  of  ilin  Ithine  ;  licsiili-s  which  theprln- 
iiual  rivers  are  the  Nerkar,  with  it«  triliiiLanvs,  ami  llui 
llier,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Except  tkat  of  Coii- 
itance,  it  has  no  liikr  of  any  Imimrla.icr. 

'IliK  ciimat,'  Is  niilil  li  the  sSieilercil  vallers  :  iit  Stiitt- 
gard  ilie  mean  ti'miMT»liirei,f  the  year  Is  about  'ii^  Kiihr. 
I'he  quantity  of  rntii  that  falls  varies.  In  d^rent  places, 
from  21)  to  4t>  inches  a  year  ;  Itiit  at  Stuttgard  i<  about 
U3  '.I  Inches  As  ifspects  its  prixiuctiuus.  the  country 
may  l»'  dlndiil  Into  3  loiics  .  the  raglon  oi  tlie  vine, 
wbUhHIcnd*  to  atfout  l,U<N)(l,  •!•»*«  the  *»»;  titMoi 


WIRTEMBERG. 

fruit  and  com,  to  2,000  ft. ;  and  that  of  com  and  forests, 
Gompriiing  all  above  the  latter  elevation. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  mass  of 
the  pop.  The  arable  lands  have  been  estimated  to  com- 
prise about  2,440,000  morgen ;  vineyards,  84,778  do. ;  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  1 60,650  do. ;  pasture  lands,  738,000  do. ; 
and  forests  nearly  2,000,000  do.  Spelt,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated :  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  corn  is  usually  produced  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption  :  in  1834,  a  surplus  of  140,000  sch^ls 
wai  exported.  Potatoes  are  raised  In  large  quantities ; 
and  Berghaus  has  estimated  the  annual  crop  at  3,000,0)0 
schelfels.  Pease,  beans,  turnips,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are 
only  partially  cultivated.  The  wines  grown  on  the 
Neckar  are  tolerably  good ;  and  altogether  'Wirtemborg 
produces  annually  about  156,000  elmers  of  wine,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  3,100,000  fl. ;  but  a  great  deal  of  this 
is  grown  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  of  a  thin  aiul 
indifferent  quality.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  other 
fruits  of  temperate  climates,  including  even  figs  and  me- 
lons, come  to  perfection,  and  small  quantities  of  cider 
and  perry  are  made.  The  forests  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  are  the  prinrip^il 
kinds  of  trees ;  but  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  are  also  numerous. 
The  timber  cut  in  the  Black  Forest  it  estimated  to  i>r(i. 
duce  upwards  of  400,000  fl.  a  year.  According  to  ller- 
ghaus,  there  are  upwards  of  800,000  head  of  cattle, 
33,000  horses,  580,000  sheep,  and  122,000  hogs  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  value  of  Ihc  wool  produced  annually 
may  be  about  1,713,000  fl.  (Allg.  Lander,  Sic,  iv.  2.'>4.) 
There  are  numerous  associations  for  improving  the 
different  branches  of  rural  industry ;  and  government 
spcuds  considerable  sums  in  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  principal  mineral  products,  and  be- 
tween 400,000  and  ."lOO.OOO  centners  a  year  are  obtained 
from  salt  springs  ;  of  which  quantity,  about  230,000  cent- 
ners are  consumed  in  the  country,  the  rest  being  ex- 
ported, principally  to  SwitzerLind.  Coal  and  lignite  are 
lound,  but  \\  no  great  quantities  ;  iron  ore,  slate,  build- 
iiig  and  ,iil  stune,  alabaster,  gypsum,  nitre,  and  ptttets' 
day  are.  however,  more  or  less  abundant ;  and  in  the 
Uluck  Forest  are  several  mineral  springs  frequented  liy 
visitors. 

Matmfaclurei  of  linen  and  linsey-woolsey  fabries, 
hosiery,  and  woidlen  cloths  aru  carrie(l  on  in  most  of  the 
peasants'  liouses  ;  and  in  some  places  to  such  an  exteiil, 
that,  in  the  little  village  of  Laichingen,  there  are  41^0 
hand-l(H)nis,  which  annually  produce  4IK),(I00  ells  of  linen 
The  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks,  toys,  &c.,  exnoiteU 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  is  extensively  car- 
ried oil  in  the  Black  Forest  and  other  parts.  CoIKju 
yarn  is  spun,  and  cotton  cloth  woven  liy  machinery,  in 
Stuttgard  and  Olmndorf;  and  woollen  yarn,  stockin)i», 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  and  toliacco-pipcs  an^ 
manufactured  in  the  principal  towns  :  and  there  are  nisd 
a  good  many  uveing-houses,  glue  factories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  Mc.  The  principal  exports  consist,  however, 
of  caitle,  wool,  corn,  timber,  fruit,  wine,  sc>eds,  liemp, 
Iron,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  nil,  and  other  raw  products,  wliirh 
are  sent  iluwn  the  Neckar,  Rhine,  and  Danube.  I'lie 
total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  may  be  respu  ■ 
lively  estimated  at  from  I  .'i.fKIO.OOO  to  ls,(KKi,n(IOfl.  ayeiir. 
Wirtemberg.  at  one  period,  proposed  with  ItavarIa  tojoiii 
Austria  in  a  commercial  union,  for  the  S.  of  (Jcrmnny, 
in  opposition  to  that  rstalilislud  liy  I'nissia  In  the  N. ; 
lint  the  proposal  Iwing  rejeited,  Wirtemberg,  like  l),i. 
varhi  an(l  liaden,  is  now  a  inemlter  of  tlie  Prussian  Cum- 
merciai  League. 

Acc<iiint»  are  kept  in  gulden  or  florins,  worth  aliniil 
Is.  »j(i..  divided  into  l.i  hnlxcn,  or  (iO  kreulxers  ol  H 
*W/i( .5  e«,ii  The  ell,  aiMiiit 'i  It.  Kiigllsh  ;  tile  nivrntn 
=  nearly  'J-.Tdt  acre  ;  the  srhe,tfil  —  V,"**  cub.  In. 

The  (tovemmenl  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  limited  hy 
thecons'ltutioii  of  IHlq.  The  parliament  consists  iil  '. 
chamtieri,  calleil  together  every  3  years,  or  oltener,  II 
necessary.  The  first  chainlier  is  composeil  of  the  siilsir- 
diniite  members  "(  the  oyid  family,  the  mcilliitije.i 
princes,  and  the  heads  oc  the  principal  noble  fiunlllei ; 
the  second  chainl>er,  or  lliiiise  of  Iteiiresentatlves,  eoii- 
siats  of  (14  mems..  Including  13  of  the  inferior  ii(>iiilliy,i; 
I'totestaiit-sujierintendeiilB,  the  Horn.  Calh.  liishop.  ai«i 
other  dignitarli's,  the  iiiiiv ersity-ehanccllor, deputies  frmi 
the  towns  of  Stuttgard,  rnliingen,  l.udwlgsluirg,  Kllwiiii. 
gen.Ulni,lleilbr(mn,aiid  lleulilngc.r,  ainla  repres"ntiiti\i' 
from  each  rural  distrut.  rboseii  every  II  years.  Menibm 
of  the  second  chamlM-r  must  lie  Mi  years  of  age.     The  *!• 

i  ministration  Is  coinbiel.'d  by  ^  ministers  nf  slate.  »h". 

j  with  a  Iiresiiteiit,  form  the  privy  counell.  The  siiprenii' 
judiclul  ciiiirl   in  Slutlgarii  is  divided  Into  civil,  eriini. 

I  nai.  ediiraiioiial,  anil  iiialrimonlal  triliiinals  ;  ami  in  esdi 

■  nttlm  circles,  districts,  and  cnmmiiiips  there  arecdUil* 
of  justice.  The  reigning  house,  which  had  been  pnii. 
outly  Protestant,  liecanie  Horn.  (nth.  In  1772,  wilhmii. 
however,  the  change  having  any  material  Inflneine  inr 

I  tb«  r«ll|lum  persuHiun  of  the  pcuple.    Uf  the  P'.>p.,  in 
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924  WISMAR. 

Between  Rock  River  and  Lake  Michigan  the  lurfiice  it 
well  wooded ;  but  W.  of  the  former  the  land  ia  chiefly 
(iralrie,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  timber.  Green  Bay 
afforda  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river, 
and  here  have  sprung  up  the  thriving  villages  of  Green 
Bay,  and  Navarino.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  little  village 
about  S  m.  almve  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  On  the 
W.  of  the  Mississippi  the  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the 
lead  district  in  the  N.,  and  on  the  Desmoines  in  the  S. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  V.  States  in 
1833,  and  ia  familiarly  known  as  the  Black-Hawk  Pur- 
chase. It  consists  mostly  of  prairie,  but  aa  it  abounds 
with  One  lakes  and  running  waters,  skirted  by  pretty 
extensive  woodlands,  and  as  there  are  scattered  patches 
of  forest  distributed  over  the  prairies,  there  is  no  de- 
ficiency of  timt>er,  for  building,  fuel,  and  fenring.  The 
soil  is  almost  throughout  rich  and  extremely  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  amply  stored  with  lead.  Iron,  and  coal. 
Dubuque,  nn  the  Mississippi,  has  10  or  12  smelting  fur- 
naces, a  white  lead  factory,  &c.  Steam-boata  run  up 
here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien  during  a  great  part  of  the 
vear.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  Purchase,  tlic  principal  town 
Is  Burlington.  (Encyc.  qf  Geog.,  Amer.  edit  ill.  684.) 
The  gov.  was  organised  in  1836.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly consists  of  a  council  of  13  mems.,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  House  of  Kepresentativcs  of  26  mems., 
elected  for  two  years.  Their  pay  is  2  dolls,  a  day,  and  3 
do.  for  every  20  m.  travelling  distance.  Wisconsin  is  at 
present  divided  into  22  counties.  Madison  is  the  seat  of 
gov.,  but  Milwanhie,  with  a  pop.  of  1,712,  was  the  largest 
town  in  1840.    (Amer.  Almanack,  1842.) 

WISMAR,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  N.  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg-Kchwerin,  cap.  lordship  of  its  own  name, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stor 
with  the  sea.  18  m.  N  by  E.  Schwerin  ;  lat.  53°  iViV 
N.,  Vag.  11°  36*  15"  E.  Pop.  11,000.  The  harbour, 
which  is  very  extensive,  is  commodious  and  safe,  being 
nearly  land-locked  by  the  islanda  of  Poel  and  Wallfisch. 
Close  to  the  town  there  is  from  8  to  8J  ft.  water ;  in  the 
Inner  roads  there  is  from  12  to  13  ft,  ami  in  the  outer 
from  16  to  20  ft.  water.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  6 
churches,  3  hospitals,  several  schools,  &c. ;  with  manu- 
factures of  tob.tccu,  playing  cards,  sail-cloth,  and  other 
fabrics,  breweries  and  distilleries.  Ship-building  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  exient ;  and  Wismar  is  second 
in  commercial  importance  to  no  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  but  Rostock.  The  articles  of  import  and  export 
are  the  same  as  at  Rostock  (which  see),  but  the  traae  of 
the  town  is  more  limited.  It  appears  to  have  been 
founded  in  1229,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns.  It  has,  however,  generally  belonged  to  Mecklen- 
burg since  1648.  (Did.  Uiog.  and  Com.  Did.) 

WISSEMBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tier, 33  m.  N.  by  E.  Strasbourg.  Pop,  in  IH36, 5,.'i7A.  It 
ia  a  fortified  town,  and  of  some  Imports'  ■,  as  it  com- 
mands a  defile  leailin)t  from  the  plain  nt  the  Rhine  into 
the  Vosges  mount.ilnt,  and  is  connected  with  a  system  of 
military  works  stretching  along  the  course  nf  the  Lauter 
for  some  distance,  called  the  lines  of  Wissembuurg. 
It  has  an  old  colledate  church,  built  in  1288;  a  Pro- 
testant church,  in  uhich  Is  a  bust  of  Luther  ;  Imrracks, 
Sic.  I  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  straw  iiats,  soap  and 
earthenware,  it  originated  in  an  abbey  foumlvd  here  by 
Dagolirrt  II.  in  the  7th  century,  and  became  a  free 
town  of  the  empire  in  12U7 :  it  was  annexed  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Kyiwlck.    (Hugo;  Did.  lieo%.,!(r.) 

WITNK\  ,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Oxford,  hund.  Hampton  ;  on  the  Windruth,  a  tributary 
of  the  Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Oxford.  Area  o!  pir. 
7,4iy)  acres:  pop.  of  ditto.  In  1831,  r>,33ri ;  of  the  town, 
3,190.  It  Is  wi-ll-built  and  cheerful ;  the  main  street 
being  on  the  high  road  between  Biirford  and  WihhI- 
stock.  The  town-hail,  a  stone  building,  has  lionealh  it 
an  area  u«cd  fur  a  market-nlare.  Near  It  is  the  market 
cross,  erected  iu  l<iH3,  anil  repalre-i  by  kuhscriplinn  in 
1811  ;  :uid  In  the  High  SlrecC  is  the  staple  or  blanket 
hall,  ahamUume  atone  eiliflii-,  built  in  1721,  The  church. 
at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  principal  street.  Is  one  of  the 
hamlsomenl  in  the  co.,l>einK  a  large  cruciform  structure 
In  the  early  English,  Peciirnted,  and  I'erpemllcul.ir  styles, 
with  a  tower  and  lofty  spire,  ornamcntiul  with  nilnarct>. 
In  the  N.  trantep:  Is  a  tine  window;  anil  within  the 
building  are  several  ancient  moninnents,  and  a  hand- 
somely carved  and  gilded  burial  rhniiel.  The  living,  a 
very  valuable  rectory,  Iwing  worth  l,2'.KU.  a  yrnr,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  liishoit  of  Winchester  lier-,  also,  are 
places  of  worship  for  vVesleyans  and  Independents.  The 
frae  grammar  srnwil,  fodnded  in  liiiii),  for  30  hoy*,  com- 

firislng  •  simcloMs  «<  himi.riHim.  Ilhrary.  and  apar'nienta 
or  tlie  ma.ter.  Aiiotlier  free  schiiol,  with  a  small  en- 
dowment, was  established  In  1K9;I.  A  school  for  the 
education,  rlolhinx,  and  iipprentlreshlp  nf  weavers'  sons, 
was  foHudeil  iu  1782,  and  it  has  brsidei  a  national  icliool 
,ind  several  ahn>hous*'a. 

WItuey  was  hmg  cnhihrated  as  a  principal  seat  nf  the 
blaakot  mauuiacturc  )  and,  in  the  reign  of  <)iiecii  Anne. 


WITTENBERG. 

the  weavers  of  the  town  and  adjacent  district  were  In. 
corporafed  into  a  company.  But  the  trade  has  long  been 
of  very  Inferior  importance,  and  the  weavers'  corporation 
hat  fallen  into  diauae.  Since  the  peace  especially,  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  business,  blanket 
weaving  has  rapidly  declined  at  Witney,  and  most  part 
of  the  fabrics  now  aoid  as  Witney  blanketa  are,  in 
fact,  made  in  Glamorganshire,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
rough  coatings,  tiltinga  for  bargea  and  waggons,  and  felt, 
ing  for  paper-makers,  are,  however,  made  here  ;  and,  in 
1838,  there  were  in  the  parish  6  woollen  mills,  em- 
ploying 238  handa.  (Mills  and  Factories'  Report,  ^c.) 
The  glove  manufacture  alto  employs  a  few  hands ;  wool 
stapling  ia  carried  nn  to  aome  extent,  and  the  to>.'n  has 
conaiderable  trade  in  malt, 

Witney  waa  made  a  pari.  bor.  in  the  time  of  Edward  If., 
but  ita  privilege  waa  withdrawn  on  the  petition  of  the  in- 
haba.  in  the  aucceeding  reign.  His  governed  by2  bailiirs 
and  2  conatablea,  chosen  at  the  annual  court  leet ;  and  a 
court  baron,  preaided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is 
opened  twice  a  year.  Witney  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  its  manor  is  stated  to  have  iicen  one  of  those  given 
to  the  monaatory  nf  St  Swithin,  Winchester,  in  tiie 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Market  day,  Thursday ; 
fairs  a  times  a  year,  for  cattle  and  cheese.  (Beauties  qf 
England,  art.  Oiford ;  Lewis's  Topog.  Diet.,  Ssc.) 

WITEPSK,  or  VITEBSK,  a  govcrnm.  of  European 
Russia,  principally  between  the  ft5th  and  57th  degs.  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  afith  and  32d  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.E. 
the  gov.  of  Pskof,  S.E.  Sniolensko  and  Moghilef,  S.W. 
Minsk  and  Courland,  and  N.W.  Riga.  Area,  16,500  sq  m. 
Pop.,  in  1838,717.700.  Surface  generally  level,  though 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  occasionally  some 
low  hills.  RIveis  and  small  lakes  are  numerous:  of  the 
former,  which  all  dow  towards  the  Baltic,  the  Owina  is 
the  principal.  Notwithstanding  the  soli  is  but  of  medium 
fertflity,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  more 
corn  is  produced  than  ia  required  to  aupply  the  wants  of 
the  Inhabs.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
pease,  beans,  hops,  fruits,  &c.  in  the  smaller  Inclosurcs. 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  121,000  decLitiiies  of 
forest  land  Iwlonglng  to  the  crown.  The  grass  lands  .ire 
also  extensive,  and  n  good  many  horses  and  cattle  are 
reared,  though  of  inferior  breeds.  The  sheen  yield  only 
coarse  wool  ;  and  honey  ia,  also,  of  Inferior  quality. 
The  mineral  products  and  manufactures  ar^  iusigni- 
flcant ;  the  last  being,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  cioth 
factories,  almost  wholly  restricted  to  distilleries  and  taii- 
neries.  The  trade  of  the  government  is  facilitated  by 
the  Uwina  and  the  canal  of  Bereilna:  it  is  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  principal  towns,  many 
of  whom  are  Jews,  This  gov.  Is  aivideu  Into  12  circles ; 
ch.  towns,  Witepsk,  the  cap..  Wieili,  Dunaburg,  and 
Polotsk.  In  1832  it  had  24  public  acliools,  attended  by 
about  1,100  pupils,  lieiidea  three  lyceums,  and  seven 
private  acho<ila. 

WiTRPSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  nn 
both  banks  of  tlie  Dwina,  where  it  receives  the  Viteba, 
3,-10  m.  S.  by  W.  Petersliurg.  Pop.  about  14,400.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  and  It  surroundeil  by  old  walls :  it  has 
numerous  Greek  and  aome  It.  Cath.  churchea,  convent.s, 
and  aynagogiies.  Thou,';h  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its 
houses  bo  of  wood,  it  has  some  dwellings  of  stone,  a  high 
school,  a  bataar,  an  old  castle,  several  hospitals,  &c. ; 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tanneries.  The 
C:raiid  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  late  and  present 
emperor  nf  Kiissia,  died  at  Witepsk  on  the  27tli  June, 
18.12.     (Sehniixler  I  Posiart ;  IjC.) 

WITTENBI'.UO,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  for- 
merly  the  cap.  of  the  Electorate  Saxony,  now  the  cap.  of 
a  rirc.  of  the  reg.  of  Mersebiirg,  on  the  Kibe,  here  crossoil 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  and  on  the  road  between  I'ols- 
dam  and  Leinsic,  39  in.  S.W.  the  former.  Pop.,  8,4n(). 
(Herghnui.)  I'hoiigh  met.tmorphosed  from  the  quiet  seat 
of  a  university  into  a  garrison  ami  fortilled  town,  Wii- 
tenlierg  has  a  peculiarly  dull  and  melancholy  aspect.  It 
is,  however,  lil)ihly  Interesting,  aj  the  cradle  ol^the  lie- 
formation  ;  Luther  and  Melaiirthon  having  lieen  profes- 
sors in  its  university,  and  their  remains  being  dcpositeil 
in  its  cathedral.  A  statue  of  the  great  reformer  in 
bnmte,  by  Schadow,  of  Berlin,  was  ercctiii  In  tlie 
market-place,  In  1821.  "  It  represents,  in  colossal  pro- 
porthins,  the  f.ill  length  figure  of  Luther,  aupporting  on 
Ills  left  h,ind  the  Bible,  kept  open  by  the  right,  nointlni,' 
to  a  passage  in  the  insiiired  volume.  The  iiolestai  (mi 
u  hich  the  statue  stands  it  formed  of  a  solid  block  of  re>l 
polished  granite,  20  n.  In  height,  10  ft.  In  width,  and  x  l\. 
Ill  depth.  On  each  of  its  tides  is  a  central  tablet,  liearln.i; 
a  poel'cal  inscrliitlon,  the  Import  of  the  prlntlpal  lieiiig 
that  '  If  the  Iteformialon  Im>  God's  work,  it  it,  lmpeii«h- 
ahle  ;  If  the  work  of  man.  It  will  fall.'  Over  th>:  fiitiire 
Is  a  very  liandKome  light  (iothlc  canopy,  siipported  li)  4 
corner  pillars,  and  sormimntiHl  by  n  Ullgree-poinleil 
piiiiihcles.  This  canopy  Is  lieanlifully  east  In  iron.  Taken 
altnae,  lii'r.  the  nionuiiient  Is  a  most  credltal)ie  piece  of 
workinniiHhip,  and  doi*s  hotiotir  to  the  pri*sent  sl.ite  .if 
the  arts  in  l'rii«»i»,"    (Uranri/k'i  Trav.,  I.  247-^.) 
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WOLGA. 


M.E..  to  about  lat.  60°  20',  but  afterwards  In  genaral  S. 
or  S.W.  through  the  govs,  of  Perm  and  Kaian,  and  be- 
tween thoie  01  Vlatka  and  Orenburg.  After  a  courie  of 
nearly  1,000  m.  It  Jotpa  the  Wolga,  bringing  with  it  a 
volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  Iti 
badn  ii  (uppoaed  to  comprise  about  one-third  part  of 
that  of  the  Wolga.  Perm  is  among  the  towns  on  its 
ban  lis. 

The  Oka  rises  in  at.  62?  IC  N..  long.  36°  E.,  In  the 
gov.  of  Orel ;  through  wiiich,  and  tlie  govs,  of  Tula,  Ka- 
luga, Moscow,  RIazan,  Tambof,  Vladimir,  and  Nijni 
Novgorod,  it  Hows  in  a  very  tortuous,  but  mostly  N.  R. 
bireotion.  Joining  the  Wolga  at  NUui  Novgorod  after  a 
course  of  nearly  700  m.  Us  liasin  is  supposed  to  com- 
prise 197,000  sq.  m.  (MlUler.)  It  has  severid  important 
aMnents.  Though  rapid,  it  is  navigable  to  Orel  not  far 
fVom  its  source.  The  waters  of  the  Kama  and  Oka 
are,  like  those  of  the  Wolga,  remarkable  for  their  purity  i 
and  all  of  them  are  famous  for  their  fish.  The  Wolga 
Is,  in  fact,  believed  to  be  more  prolific  of  fish  than 
any  other  European  river;  and  its  fisheries  are  an 
abundant  source  of  employment  and  of  food.  The  fish 
usually  taken  comprise  sturgeon,  the  roes  of  which  fur- 
nish tM  caviar,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  sent  from 
Astrakhan  to  all  parts  of  Russia,  with  salmon,  sterlet, 
tench,  pike,  percli,  beluga,  &c.  The  sterlet  (.acmenier 
tlel/alut  f),  a  small  kind  of  sturgeon,  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Russian  and  Siberian  rivers,  is  much  prized 
by  the  Russi.in  epicures.  Exclusive  of  caviar,  the  ex- 
ports from  Astralchan  include  large  quantities  of  cured 
iish.    (AfWtfr,  p.  627. ;  Mod.  rrav.xvii.) 

From  its  abounding  with  islands,  particularly  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  the  breadth  or  the  Wolga  is  very 
variable.  At  Tver,  however,  it  is  nearly  600  feet  In 
breadth ;  at  Nljni  Novgorod,  after  it  has  received  the 
Oka,  about  a  verst,  or  1,100  ft, ;  and  at  Astrakhan  it  is 
usu^ly  1|  m.  across.  But  this  is  not  the  case  during 
the  entire  year,  for,  on  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in 
spring,  it  is  subject  to  great  risings,  and  inundates  large 
tracts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  rise  l>eglns  In 
April ;  its  height  varies  greatly  in  diiTbrent  places,  but 
is  greatest  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  river's  course. 
At  Tver  the  total  rise  is  about  12ft.  above  its  sum- 
mer level ;  at  Jaroslavl  and  Nijni  Novgorod  IS  or  20 ; 
at  Kasan  25  or  30 ;  and  at  Saratof  from  30  to  40  ft.  I 
But  downwards  beyond  this  point,  after  which  the  Wolga 
receives  nu  aflluent  of  any  consequence,  and  its  bed  In- 
comes more  capacious ;  the  height  of  its  rise  gradually 
diminishes,  being  at  Tzaritiln  from  Vt  to  30  ft.,  and 
at  Astrakhan  only  from  6  to  8,  or  seldom  so  high  as 
12  ft.  llie  time  of  subsidence  also  varies  considerably 
In  ditTcreut  parts :  at  Nijni  Novgorod  the  river  is  com- 
monly confined  again  within  its  bed  by  the  beginning  of 
June ;  at  Kasan  not  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month  ; 
and  at  Astrakhan  it  does  not  diminish  to  its  ordinary 
height  till  after  the  summer  solstice.  According  to 
recent  discoveries,  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  101  ft. 
l>eIow  the  level  of  the  Black  .Sea,  which  would  give  to 
the  Wolga  (estimating  its  course  at  2,000  m.)  an  ave- 
rage descent  of  about  6'4  inches  per  mile :  from  the 
limction  of  the  Kasan  with  the  Wolga,  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  Humlwldt  says,  is  greater  than  that  of  cither  the 
Amazon  or  the  Nile,  ai  \  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Oder.  (See  Ccog.  Journ.,  vill.  135.)  Though  rather  a 
rapid  river  (Pallat,  i.  25,),  yet,  as  it  runs  through  a 
flat  country,  with  an  immense  volume  of  water,  in  a 
bed  unbroken  by  cataracts,  though  not  free  from  sand- 
banks, it  is  navigal)Ie  for  flat-bottomed  boats  nearly 
to  Its  source.  Not  far  below  this  point  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  S.  Dwina,  establishing  a  direct 
water  communication  l>etween  the  (.'asplan  and  the 
lialtlc.  The  Ivanofska  Canal,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula 
(which  unites  the  Upn.  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  with  the 
Don),  opens  a  cnmmunicatlim  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  .Sea  ;  and,  liy  means  of  the  VischneJ  Volotchok 
Canal,  between  the  Msta  and  Tvertza  rivers,  and  the 
canal  between  the  Septra  and  Ittra,  in  the  gov.  of  Moscow, 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  directly  connected.  Other 
canals  connect  the  basin  of  the  Wolga  with  that  of  the 
N.  Dwina,  the  I.nke  Onega,  Ac.  ;  and  nowhere  else  has 
so  extensive  a  syitoni  nf  inland  navigation  been  eiTected 
by  artlflcal  means,   with  so  little  labour.     This  navl- 

fntloii    is,  however,  suspended  by  the  ftost  for  at  least 
60  days  each  year. 
Though  the  situation  of  the  Wolga,  remote  fVoni  the 

f treat  marts  nf  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  its  em- 
louthuie  in  the  ('aspian,  renders  it  of  much  less  com- 
roercial  Importance  than  It  would  l)e  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. It  il  >tlU  (liii  main  artiry  nf  llnssia,  and  the 
grand  rowte  of  thi  Inttinal  tralBi-  nf  thit  emiilre,  If  has 
been  eailiwated  that  In  the  flrit  thirty  years  of  the  present 
ce«t\>ry,  ttom  600  to  7(Ki  vesiels  a  year  cnnie  down  the 
Wolga  to  Aihivklian,  wlillo  IVimi  3(i()  to  460  sailed  from 
that  port  to  ri\H(.rs  on  the-  upper  course  of  tlic  river. 
I'nriii Innately.  U  would  n'cm  as  If  the  Wnlga  had  Ih-cu 
for  some  constderahli'  perlml  decreasing  In  depth  ;  and 
It  II  said  that  uf  late  years  sand-banks  have  accumulated 
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io  much,  particularly  between  NUnI  Novgorod  and  Ka- 
san, that  the  vessels  laden  with  salt  Itom  Perm,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century  used  to  bring  cargoes  of 
from  130,000  to  15(1,000  pounds,  can  now  only  convey 
cargoes  of  about  90,000  pounds  ;  and  in  the  portion  of  its 
course  now  referred  to,  it  is  navigated  with  difficulty 
even  by  the  two-masted  vessels  of  Astrakhan.  ( MUlei; 
Vat  Stromtyttem  der  Wolga  j  Bergliauis  Stem'i  Hand- 
book dcr  Geoe.  i  Diet.  Giog.,  trc.) 

WOLSINGHAM,  or  WAL8INOHAM,  a  market 
town  ind  par.  of  England,  co.  Durham,  Darlington 
ward,  or.  the  Wear,  l^m.  W.S.W.  Durham.  Area  of 
par..  ".4,780  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,239.  The  town  Is 
pleejantly  situated;  but  Irregularly  built.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  with  a  beautiful  font  of  Weardale 
marble.  The  living,  a  valuable  rectory  worth  791/.  a 
year  nett,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
remains  of  an  old  manor-house,  belonging  to  the  former 
bishops,  and  enclosed  by  a  moat,  are  near  the  church. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1612,  with  an  income  of 
above  65{.  a  year,  besides  30  pay  scholars,  supplies  gratis 
instruction  to  20  boys,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  classics.  Here,  also,  are  several  other  schools, 
and  endowments  for  the  poor  not  receiving  parochial  re. 
lief.  The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  tools  and  agricultural 
implements ;  or  in  the  coal,  lead,  and  limestone  works  in 
the  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly;  and  a 
court-leet  twice  a  year,  at  which  debts  of  40s.  are  re. 
coverable.  Markets  on  Tuesdays:  fairs.  May  12.  and 
Oct.  2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  Englaud,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Seisdon,  in  one 
of  the  principal  Iron  manufacturing  districts,  and  at  the 
junction  of  six  principal  roads,  13  m.  N.W.  Birming. 
ham.  The  par.,  which  is  of  great  extent,  comprises  a 
townships,  4  of  which,  including  the  towns  of  Bilston 
and  Willenhall,  with  the  adioining  par.  of  Sedgeley,  are 
included  in  the  pari.  bor. ;  the  area  of  which  amounts  to 
16,630  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  67,514,  of  whom 
24,732  of  do.  belonged  to  Wolverhampton  township. 
Pop.  of  the  latter,  in  1841,  36,189.  Wolverhampton 
stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  though  irregularly  laid  out,  is 
not  ill-built ;  but,  from  the  many  furnaces  and  forges  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  it  has  a  blackened  appear- 
ance. There  are  some  good  modern  residences  in  the 
suburbs.  Four  of  the  principal  streets  diverge  from  the 
market-place.  The  town  is  well  lighted,  partially  paved, 
and  supplied  with  water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  rock  on 
which  It  is  built.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  on 
the  most  elevated  position  in  the  town,  is  a  large  cruci- 
form structure,  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular,  but  partly, 
also,  in  the  decorated  and  early  English  styles.  It  has 
a  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  late  perpendicular, 
and  a  much  finer  composition  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  church.  The  chancel  !s  modern  ;  the  nave  has  a  rich 
stone  pulpit,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  rudely  sculp- 
tured cross,  much  defaced  by  time.  (Ricktimn.)  This 
church  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  king's  free 
chapels,  and  was  attached,  by  Edward  IV.,  to  the  deanery 
of  Windsor,  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  I93i.  a  year,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor.  St  J  hn's  church, 
a  handsome  stone  edifice,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
erected  by  subscription,  in  1761,  is  a  curacy  worth  200/.  a 
year,  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Stamford.  St.  George's, 
a  building,  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  St.  Paul's,  a 
Gothic  structure,  arc  comparatively  recent,  and  2  other 
churches  are  now  (1842)  in  the  course  of  tieing  erected. 
Besides  a  Horn.  Cath.  chapel,  there  are  several  Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses,  to  all  of  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
churches,  well  attended  Sunday  schools  am  attached. 
The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Sir  Stephen  ,len- 
nlngs,  a  native  oftho  town,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, ill  166N,  has  an  endowment  yielding  about  \,im.  a 
vear.  It  is  managed  liy  40  trustees,  who  allow  the 
head  master  500/.  a  year.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  of  the 
par,,  and  is.  at  present,  (1842)  attended  by  about  14U 
pupils.  Sir  W.  Congrevo  and  Abernethy,  tne  surgeon, 
were  educated  at  this  school.  Besides  a  blue-coat  elm- 
rity,  for  36  boys  and  30  girls,  nf  very  ancient  foundatioi), 
with  an  income  of  240/.  a  year,  there  are  national  and 
British  schools  ;  and  considerable  funds  exist  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor.  A  dispensary  was  ,  "tablinlinl.  In 
1821,  for  which  an  eligible  building  was  e<  d  in  W%, 
and.  In  1813,  a  union-mill,  for  grinding  cor  lor  the  poor 
at  a  cheap  rate,  was  l)uilt  by  shares  at  a  cost  of  U,(K)<i/. 
Wolverhampton  has  also  a  public  news-room  with  an 
extensive  library,  assembly  and  concert-rooms,  and  me- 
chanics' institute,  W.  of  the  town  is  a  fine  race-course, 
with  a  grand  stand,  wiiere  races  take  place  annually  in 
August.  Two  weekly  newspa|>ers  are  publlshe<l  in  tlie 
town.  Most  departments  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
excepting  cutlery,  are  carried  on  hero  and  in  the  aiija- 
cent  town  of  lliUton  and  the  district,  Wolverhanipliiii 
has  been  long  celebratetl  for  her  locks,  of  which  she  al- 
most exclusively  engrossed  the  manufacture  down  tu  a 
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Palace  and  Park,  the  leat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroofih. 
In  prcTiouily  noticing  thii  noble  ieat  (aeeBLENHBiH 
Park,  Vol.  I.)  we  omitted  to  notice  the  library,  oriKln- 
nlly  intended  for  a  picture  gallery,  and  one  of  *he  flneet 
apartmenti  in  England.  It  extenda  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  front,  being  183  ft.  in  length,  and  beautilUlly 
proportioned.  It  containt  the  Sunderland  collection  of 
books,  comprising  I7|000  vols.;  and  a  fine  rtatuo  of 
Queen  Anne  by  Rytbrack.  In  the  chapel  is  a  splendid 
monument,  by  the  same  sculptor,  in  honour  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  Duchess.  (Bound.  Sep.  ; 
Munic.  Corp.  Append.;  Private Ittformation.) 

WOOLBIK,  a  market  town  and  pir.  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  Glendale  ward,  on  the  E.  declivity  of 
theCheTiot  hills,  42  m.  N.N.W.  Newcastle.  Area  of 
par.  4,620  acres.  Pop.  in  1S3I,  1,926.  The  town  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  at  one  period  was  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by 
inrallds.  It  consists  of  several  streets  branching  ft'om 
the  market-place,  and  has  a  public  library,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, dispensary,  and  many  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  church  it  a  neat  but  plain  building,  erected  abnut 
the  middle  of  last  century :  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth 
478/.  a  y>ar,  is  in  the  gift'  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  A 
ftee  iciiool,  with  a  small  endowment,  is  the  only  charity 
mentioned  as  existing  here.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are 
held  annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  vestiges  of  ancient  encampments.  At 
Homildon,  about  2  m.  from  the  town  is  a  pillar,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  total  defeat,  in  1403,  of  an  army  of 
13,000  Scotchmen,  under  Earl  Douglas,  by  the  forces 
of  the  Earls  Percy  and  March.  Markets  on  Thursdays ; 
fairs,  Mw  4th,  Oct.  27th,  and  Whit  Tuesday. 

W  OOLWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  market,  and  sea-port  town 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames, 
7  ro.  E.  London,  and  2}  m.  E.  Greenwich.  Pop.  in  18:11, 
17,661.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  have 
narrow  streets,  and  are  mean,  dirty,  and  badly  built,  with 
hut  little  prospect  of  being  much  improved  ;  but  in  the 
more  modem  portions,  and  especially  between  the  old  town 
and  the  barracks,  the  streets  and  nouses  are  of  .in  im- 

E roved  and  far  more  respectable  description.  Woolwich, 
owever,  derives  its  entire  importance  from  its  dock- 
yard, arsenal,  and  other  great  naval  and  military  esta- 
blishments ;  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  Individuals 
dependent  upon  or  connected  with  them.  The  church 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  with  a  tower  rt  the  W.  end, 
was  re'nnit  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
living,  a  valuable  rectory,  worth  740/.  a-year  nett,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Uochester.  Besides  the  church , 
Woolwich  has  an  Ordnance  chapel  on  the  road  to  Plum- 
stead,  a  chapel  in  the  barracks,  a  proprietary  .episcopal 
church  near  the  arsenal,  a  Scotch  church,  an:'  vaiious 
meeting-houses  for  different  classes  of  dissenters.  The 
charitable  institutions  comprise  an  almg-house  for  5  poor 
widows,  endowed,  in  1560,  by  Sir  Martin  Uowi<,  lord 
mavor  of  London,  and  two  charitr  schools,  one  for  80 
girls,  and  one  for  educating,  clothing,  ,ind  apprenticing 
poor  orphan  boys,  sons  of  such  shipwrights  <is  h.irc  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  dock -yard;  and  national  and 
other  public  schools  have  been  established,  in  wliicli  about 
900 children  are  daily  instructed,  exclusive  of  the  Sunuay 
schools  attached  to  the  parish  church  and  the  dissentiig 
chapels,  whi-i-  upwards  of  2,000  children  are  taught. 
Among  the  places  of  amusement  is  a  small  theatre.  A 
mineral  spring  on  the  N.  of  the  common  possesses 
Taluable  medicinal  properties. 

Dock-parti,  —  This,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  is 
the  most  ancient  royal  dock-yard  in  the  kingdom.  Some 
uncertainty  exists  at  io  the  precise  date,  but  it  is  bo- 
Uerrd  to  have  been  e>t.iblished  as  earlv  as  1512;  and  it 
is  certain  that  It  was  placed  upon  a  ;)ermancnt  footing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vdt.  It  prc- 
septt  a  frontage  to  the  river  of  nearly  4,000  ft.,  but  is  of 
irregular  breadth.  It  has  been,  of  late  years,  greatly 
improved  nnd  extended,  and  contains  at  present  about 
fifi  acres ,  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  mcrease  it  to 
about  62  acres.  It  has  6  building  slips  :  2  for  fiist-rates, 
9  foL-  line-of-bbttle  ships  of  inferior  size,  and  3  for 
•mailer  ships. 

Although  some  very  large  ships  have  been  built  in 
thli  dock-yard  at  diHerent  periods,  such  as  the  Royal 
George  (lost  at  Spithead),  the  Nelson  in  ltiI4,  and  the 
Trafalgar  in  1B4I,  yet  considerable  disadvantages  are 
felt  in  the  constructing  of  such  ships  from  the  shallow- 
nest  of  the  water  and  the  accumulation  of  mud  in  tlio 
river ;  and  it  hat,  in  consequence,  been  determined  to 
build  the  largest  class  of  men-of-war  in  tiie  other  dock- 
yards, and  to  make  this  the  princinal  yard  for  steam  ships 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  With  this  intention  a 
factory  was  built  in  1839,  consisting  of  2  ranges  of  hand- 
■ome  and  lubstantial  buildings,  each  440  feet  in  length 
by  36  in  breadth,  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines 
and  boilers.  Tiie  factory  contains  a  foundry  and  forges, 
with  fan-blowing  machines  lor  the  furnaces,  and  a 
variety  of  machines  fur  punching,  shearing,  plate-bend- 
tngr  arllling,  boring,  planing,  turning,  shaping,  bnlt- 
icrewlng,  &c.  &c.    The  machinery  has  been  made  by 
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th«  molt  eminent  manufacturers  in  ths  kingdom,  and 
embodies  the  results  of  all  the  improvements  of  the  last 
twenty  years ;  its  skilful  selection  and  adaptation  re- 
flecting infinite  credit  on  the  chief  engineer. 

The  moving  power  of  the  factory  it  a  steam-engine  of 
30  horse-power.  Another  building  is  to  be  immediately 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  14,000/.,  232  ft.  in  length  by  66 
ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  chimney  190  ft.  in  height.  Into 
which  all  the  flues  of  the  factory  will  be  led.  'This 
addition  will  give  the  means  of  doubling  the  work  per- 
formed, and  will,  it  is  expected,  enable  the  Admiv'a:ty  \u 
furnish  the  whole  of  the  steam-thipt  with  the  necessary 
machinery. 

There  it  at  preient  an  outer  baiin,  comprising  an  area 
of  120,000  tq.  it.,  in  which  ten  or  a  doicn  steam-ships  of 
dilTerent  sizes  may  conveniently  lie.  An  inner  basin  of 
160,000  sq.  ft.  area,  on  the  site  of  the  Mast  I'ond,  is  also 
in  n  forward  state  of  construction,  and  when  completed 
wil  ,illow  two  first-class  steam-ships  to  lie  alongside  the 
factory  and  be  simultaneously  fitted  with  their  engino^s, 
boilers,  and  other  machinery.  A  magnificent  dock,  en- 
tirely composed  of  massive  blocks  of  granite,  has  lately 
been  built,  capable  of  receiving  a  120-gun-ship ;  a  second 
is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  two 
similar  docks  for  steam-ships,  making  four  In  all. 

The  smithery,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Kennie,  is 
on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  is  suitable  for  the  forging  of 
the  largest  anchors,  and  other  heavy  articles.  It  con- 
tains 37  forges,  with  2  lift  hammers  weighing  4^  tons 
each,  and  3  tilt  hammers  of  18  cwt.  each  ;  there  are  also 
3  air  and  2  blast  furnaces,  with  a  blasting  apparixtus  of  a 
very  scientific  description.  There  are  two  steam  engines 
in  the  smithery,  one  of  20  and  another  of  14  horsc-powcr. 
The  anchors  are  tested  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  machine, 
m.ide  by  Bramah,  capable  of  applying  a  pressure  of 
100  tons.  The  pitch  and  tar  vault  is  constructed  so  iis 
to  admit  of  its  easy  inundation  in  case  of  fire.  The 
ships  now  (1842)  building  arc  the  Roynl  Albert,  120; 
Boscawen,  70 ;  Chichester,  .■K) ;  Amphion,  36  guns ;  with 
2  steam-ships.  Frames  are  in  preparation  for  the  Han- 
nibal of  90  guns,  a  brig,  and  2  steam-ships. 

The  number  of  workmen  of  all  kinds  employed  amounts 
at  present  (1842)  to  1,300,  exclusive  of  about  700  con- 
victs, landed  daily  from  the  Warrior  hulk,  moored  ofi" 
the  yard,  who  are  generally  employed  in  the  most  la- 
borious occupations. 

The  mast  houses,  mast  slip,  mast  ponds,  warehouses, 
fee,  are  all  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  organised  and  in  the  most  cQiclent  state.  A 
large  ropery  was  formerly  attached  to  tlie  dock-yard,  but, 
its  situation  not  admittmg  of  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, it  has  been  abandoned,  the  buildings  removed, 
and  the  site  built  upon. 

Arsenal.  — Woolwich  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Ord- 
nance military  corps,  viz.,  the  Royal  Horse  and  Foot  Ar- 
tillery, the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  &c. ;  and  it  is  also 
the  principal  establishment  in  the  kingdom  for  the  provi- 
sion of  warlike  materiel  for  the  navy  <ind  army.  The  Royal 
Arsenal,  formerly  called  the  Warren,  admirably  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of^the  town,  appears  to  have  been  used  as 
-  gun-wharf  and  powder  magazine  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  removal  of 
the  foundry  fVom  Moorfields,  in  1720,  that  it  began  to  as- 
sume tlie  importance  it  has  since  attained.  It  comprises 
within  its  l)oundarie8 about  110  acres, or, including  apart 
of  the  Plumstead  marshes,  used  as  a  review  and  prac- 
tising ground,  from  wbich  it  is  separated  by  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  Thames,  it  may  extend  over 
nearly  300  acres.  The  following  are  the  principal  de- 
partments into  which  it  is  divided  :  —  1st,  The  Jlopal 
Brass  Foundry,  erected  by  Sir  .Tohn  Vaiiburgh  in  I7l!l, 
oii  a  site  cliosen  by  a  young  Swiss  named  Schalch,  under 
whose  direction  the  foundry  had  been  placed  on  its  re- 
moval from  Lonoon.  In  it  arc  now  cast  all  the  br.iM 
ordnance  used  iii  the  service.  It  contains  3  furnaces,  the 
largest  capable  of  melting  16  tons  of  metal,  sufficient  lor 
about  twelve  24-pounders;  with  accommodation  for 
making  moulds,  boring,  turning,  and  polishing  the  guns. 
Iron  guns  arc  also  bored  up  from  smaller  to  larger  cali- 
bres ;  these,  however,  are  not  made  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  are  supplied  by  private  manufacturers. 
In  1809,  385  guns  were  cast  in  the  foundry,  which  appears 
to  be  the  highest  number  cast  in  one  year.  The  statue 
for  the  Duke  of  York's  monument  was  cast  here.   Horse 

Eower  has  hitherto  been  used,  but  a  steam-engine  of  I'i 
orsr.power  has  recently  been  erected.  In  this  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  inspector  of  artillery,  all  guns 
are  proved  before  being  used. 

2nd.  The  Koyal  Laboratory,  in  which  every  kind  ol' 
ammunition,  viz.  ball  and  l>lank  cartridge,  kc.  is  made 
up ;  Congreve  and  other  rockets,  grenades  and  fireworks 
manufactured  ;  thellt  and  spherical  c.ise-shot,  or  Slirnp- 
nell  shells,  filled.  &c.  A  machine,  invented  by  Napier, 
for  making  musltet  and  pistol  balls  by  compression,  liai 
been  lately  introduced,  which  acts  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  leemt  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  old  mi»le 
of  catting.    Percussion  capt  for  the  tcrvice  have  also, 
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930       WOOTTON-UNDER.EDGE. 

provlitont  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  (Afun.  Corp. 
Appendix  i  Private  Ittformalion.) 

WOTTON-UMDRR-EDGR,  a  market-town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Olouceiter,  hand.  Berkeler,  on 
the  decliTityof  a  hill,  ai  iti  name  impliet  J7  m.  S.  bjr  W. 
GlouceMer.  Area  of  par.,  4,890  acrei.  Fop.  of  do.,  in 
1831,  S,483 ;  Of  the  town  only,  5,004.  The  latter,  tra- 
verted  by  a  amall  ttream,  on  which  are  leveral  cloth 
milU,  consists  principally  of  8  well-built  parallel  streets. 
The  church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  has  some 
curious  old  monuments.  The  liring,  a  vicarage,  worth 
1 121.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Oxford.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  8th  of 
Richard  II.,  and  revived  in  the  time  of  James  I.  had,  at 
the  date  oflast  inquiry,  an  income  of  a76{.  I2(.  a  year:  it 
supports  10  foundation  scholars  and  is  free  to  all  other 
boys  bom  in,  or  inhabiting  Woton  and  North  Nibley. 
The  boys  are  instructed  in  writing  and  accounts,  and  are 
"  to  use  no  language  in  the  school  but  Latin."  The 
Blue-coat  school,  established  in  1693,  has  an  Income  of 
94/.  a  year  ;  the  general  hospital,  for  13  almspeople,  has 
a  clear  income  of  346/.  a  year ;  and  Perrv's  hospital,  also 
for  12  persons,  an  income  of  nearly  170/.  a  year.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  public  endowments  in  the  par. 
reached,  at  the  period  referred  to  above,  1,130/.  a  year. 
(  Digeil  <tf  Charily  Kept. )  Wotton-under-  Edge  is  a  bor. 
by  prescription,  but  has  no  extant  charter :  its  corpora- 
tion, consisting  of  a  mayor  and  IS  aldermen,  elected  at 
an  annual  court-leet,  has  no  municipal  functions,  re- 
venues, or  emoluments.  The  inhabs.  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  district  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  weaving 
of  woollen  cloth.  In  1838,  there  were  in  the  par.  5 
woollen  mills,  wrought  principally  by  steam,  employ- 
ing, in  all,  182  hands  {MilU  and  Faeloriet'  Beporl); 
besides  which,  there  were  many  looms  wrought  by  the 
weavers  in  their  own  houses.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  in  Wotton.  Markets  on  Fridays ;  fairs, 
Sept.  25th,  for  cattle  and  cheese.    (Pari.  Repi..  lie.) 

WORCESTER,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  a 
very  irregular  outline  and  several  detached  portions,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  cos.  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  W. 
by  Hereford,  S.  by  Gloucester,  and  E.  by  Warwick. 
Area,  462,720  acres,  of  which  about  400,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  'lliis  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  well-watered  co.  It  is  traversed  from  ti. 
to  S.  by  the  Severn,  and  in  part,  alio,  by  its  important 
tributaries  the  Avon  from  the  K.,  and  the  Teme  from  the 
W.  Surface  finely  diversified  :  the  Malvern  hills  divide 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  co.  from  Herefordshire )  the  Bredon 
hills,  to  the  S.  of  Pershore,  have  an  elevation  of  nearly 
900  ft. ;  and  there  are  some  considerable  hills  on  its  N. 
frontier  between  Hales-Owen  and  Bromigrove.  The 
vales  of  Worcester  and  Evesham,  or  rather  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon,  are  alike  beautiful  and  fertile ;  but 
the  soil  in  other  parts,  especially  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
county,  is  cold  and  poor.  Besides  corn,  cattle,  and 
dairy  produce,  Worcester  produces  large  quantities  of 
fine  wool,  apples,  hops,  and  excellent  cyder.  ,  We  are 
lorry,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  agriculture  is  by  no 
means  In  an  advanced  state.  "  The  system  followed  is. 
In  itself,  a  bad  one,  and  is  carelessly  and  negligently 
conducted.  There  is  no  rotation  as  to  cropping;  nor 
are  any  pains  taken  to  relieve  the  ground  from  water, 
though  It  be  in  many  places  very  wet.  Ploughing  is 
badly  pprformed,  and  the  whole  management  of  a  slovenly 
dpscriptiun."  {Kennfily  and  Grainger,  on  the  Tenancy 
<(f  Land,  I.  35A.)  In  IKIH  there  were  in  this  co.  1,832 
acres  under  hops.  Eitatpi  of  ail  liies ;  farms  for  tlie 
most  part  small.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  IHIO,  22i.  M. 
an  acre.  Coal  Is  fninul  in  the  N.  parti  of  tlin  co.,  and 
the  brine  springs  of  Uroitwich  furnish  immense  quan- 
ties  of  salt. 

The  citv  of  Worcester  Is  the  principal  sent  of  the 
leather  glove  maiiuracture ;  the  Iron,  hardware,  and 
glass  maiiiifartiires  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success 
at  Dudley  ;  Kldilerinlntlitr  Is  famnut  for  Its  carpets  ;  and 
needles  and  fluli-hooks  are  inailo  to  a  greater  extent  at 
Redilitcli  and  Keelienhum,  in  this  Co.,  than  any  w tiers 
else  In  lingland  or,  liideed,  in  the  world. 

Worcestershire  Is  divldiHl  Into  5  hundreds,  and  171 
parishes.  It  sends  12  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C,  vis.  4  for 
the  CO.,  8  each  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  bor.  of 
Evesham,  and  I  each  for  the  bori.  of  Kidderminster, 
Bewdley,  Uroitwich,  and  Dudley.  Registered  electors 
fur  the  CO.,  In  IH39-40, 10.917,  whereof  6,328  were  for  the 
K.,  and  4,AWI  fur  the  W.  division  of  tlie  co.  In  1841, 
Worcester  hati  4<;,9)i2  Inhab.  houses,  and  233,484  inhabs., 
of  whom  II4,7^S  were  males,  and  IIH.73I  females.  Sum 
expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1838-30,62.188/. 
Total  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  co.  assessed 
to  poor-rates,  in  1840-41,  00.^,24i/. 

WoacKSTia,  a  city,  pari,  and  miin.  Iior.  of  Eng- 
land, locally  situated  In  the  ro,  of  Worceitpr,  of  which  It 
Is  the  cap.,  hut  rorminit  a  co.  of  Itself «  hund.  Oawald- 
ilnw,  on  tlie  .Severn,  erossmi  here  by  a  handsome  sti>ne 
bridge  of  ft  arches,  V5m,  8.W.  Birmingham,  and  iOOm. 
W.N.W.  London  \  lat  52"  U'  »U"  N.,  long.  8°  0'  10"  W. 


WOllCESTEll. 

The  city  and  old  mun.  bor.,  comprising  920  lerei,  eon> 
stitute  about  l-4th  part  of  the  modem  parl.andraun.bor., 
which  hod,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  36,805;  but  the  pop.  of 
the  modem  pari.  bor.  in  1841,  has  not  yet  been  stated. 

Worcester  is  flneljr  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country ;  and  is  one  of 
the  best  bnilt,  handsomest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  having 
every  appearance  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The 
main  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ; 
the  central  street,  which  traverses  the  city  flrom  N.  to 
3.,  is  of  considerable  length,  and  kept  particularly  clean 
and  neat.  A  considerable  extent  or  ground  comprised 
in  the  suburbs  Is  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  consists 
principally  of  gardens  and  meadows.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  great  portion  of  It  will,  in  process  of 
time,  form  the  site  of  new  buildings.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  canal  the  numlwr  of  houses  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  it  appears  probable,  that  the  area  included  within 
the  new  boundary  to  the  N.  will  be  gradually  filled  up 
by  villa  residences.  To  the  N.,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  Boundary  of  the  Tything,  the  Ixiildlng  of  streets, 
and  rows  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  of  detached  re- 
sidences of  a  very  superior  clus,  is  going  on  rapidly." 
(Parliamenlary  Boundary  Report.)  Of  the  public  bufld- 
ings,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral,  originally  founded 
in  1084,  but  not  completed  till  1374.  It  stands  to- 
wards the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  its  appear- 
ance has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  taking  down 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Michael,  a  most  ungainly 
edifice,  which  stood  close  to  the  N.B.  extremity  of 
the  cathedral,  and  greatly  marred  the  prospect.  Its 
exterior  is  extremely  plain,  and  its  attractions  consist 
principally  in  its  size  and  the  lightness  of  its  architec- 
ture. The  central  tower,  though  the  stone  be  much 
decayed,  is  extremely  fine.  It  Is  built  In  the  form  of  a 
double  cross  ;  its  extemal  length.  Including  buttresses, 
is  426  ft.,  and  the  internal  394  ft. ;  the  nave,  from  the 
ftant  to  the  W.  transept  is  180  ft.  in  length  :  the  tower, 
which  is  about  SOO  ft.  in  height,  is  ornamented  with  light 
and  elegant  pinnacles.  The  general  character  of  the 
building  is  earlv  English ;  there  are,  however,  some 
earlier  parts.  A  crypt,  part  of  the  nave,  the  chapter- 
house, &c.  are  Norman  ;  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
decorated  ;  the  cloisters,  and  a  fine  S.  porch  are  perpen- 
dicular. The  interior  is  very  spacious,  mostly  in  tlic 
early  English  style,  with  elegant  details,  and  good  groin- 
ing. Across  the  S.E.  transept  is  the  monumental  chapel 
of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  top  stage  of 
which,  with  the  effigy,  is  evidently  of  a  date  soon  after 
his  decease.  {Rickman,  Wa.)  There  are  several  fine 
ancient  monuments  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Littleton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  law,  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  under  Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1481.  Among  the 
more  modern  monuments  is  tliat  of  the  celebrated 
scholar  Stilllngfleet,  author  of  the  Originet  Sacrtr,  and 
other  valuable  works,  bishop  of  the  see  firom  1689  till 
his  death  in  1600,  with  an  extravagantly  eulogistic  in- 
scription written  by  the  famous  Dr.  Bentley.  Adjoin- 
ing the  S.  side  of  the  cloister  is  the  ancient  refectory 
of  the  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral,  a  lofty  and 
spacious  hail,  120  ft.  in  length,  by  38  ft.  in  width,  now 
occupied  as  the  King's  School.  On  the  K.  side  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  chapter-house,  the  library  belongiiiK 
to  which  comprises  a  valuable  collection  of  books  niul 
manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to  theology  and  common 
law.  The  nett  revenue  of  the  liishopric  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  0,56!)/.  a 
year.  The  chapter,  previously  to  1836,  ronsisted  nl  a 
dean,  10  prcbcnuaries,  and  8  minor  canons.  The  canons 
or  prebendaries  were  then  reduced  to  8,  including  llio 
dean,  and  iheir  emoluments  were  also  cnnalderably  re- 
duced. The  income  of  tiie  estal>liahmcnt  averaKi* 
atmut  12.000/.  a  year.  The  hishop's  palace,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  Is  an  incongruoiu  but  commndldni 
ctliflce,  formerly  surrounded  with  walls.  It  has  Intel; 
been  arranged  that  tlin  episcopal  palace  shall  in  fUlure 
tw  the  deanery;  and  the  blibop  is  to  reside  at  Ills 
house  at  llartlebury,  10  m.  distant.  An  ancient  gate- 
way, called  Edgar's  Tower,  lead*  into  the  precTnrti 
of  the  cathedral.  There  are  remains  nf  several  nin. 
nastic  establisiiments,  including  a  ebmmandery  of  tlie 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  dlflhrent  parts  of  the  city  ;  and 
it  i.<ad  formerly  a  castle, '  try  trace  of  which  has  b»enol)- 
litei  ated,  excepting  the  mound  on  which  tiie  keep  stood. 
Several  of  the  par.  churches  deserve  notice:  that  of  St. 
Andrews  hits  a  square  tower,  00  ft  In  height,  siirmounlrd 
by  an  oelaKonal  spire  lAAft.  6  In,  in  height,  makinit  the 
total  elevation  of  the  latter  245  ft.  6  in.     The  chiirrh  and 
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tower  are  very  ancient  i  hut  the  spire  is  com|Mratitelr  j 
modern,  having  lieen  added  In  i7M.  All  the  iivingi  In 
the  city,  except  lliat  of  .St.  Peter,  are  rectories  s  and, 
except  All  rialntn  (whiih  Is  In  the  gift  ol  the  crown). 
tliey  are  all  In  liie  patronage  of  tlie  dean  and  chapter. 
The  most  vaiualile  are  HI.  Martin's,  worth  371/,  i  St  Ni- 
cholas, worth  260/,  I  and  St.  Peter's,  worth  OS/,  a  year. 
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WORKSOP. 


a  creak  of  the  port  of  Whitehaven ;  but  in  1843  it  had 
46  8hip>  of  the  burden  of  6,716  ton(.  A  little  builneti  is 
carried  on  here  In  (hip-buildinR,  and  in  the  importation 
of  timber  and  other  articlei.  Marketa,  Wed.  and  Sat. ; 
fairs.  May  18.  and  Oct.  18.  Kacet  are  held  here  annually 
in  August. 

WUKKSOP,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co 
Kottiiigham,  w»pent.  Baiietlaw,  on  the  Ryton,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Idle,  23  m.  N.  Nottingham.  Area  of  par., 
18,220  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,566.  The  town,  consisting 
cliicHy  of  one  street,  crossed  by  two  others,  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted.  Its  church,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  an  Augustine  priory,  Is  a  fine  old  ediflce,  with  two 
lofty  towers,  and  has  within  several  ancient  monuments. 
The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  388/.  a  year  clear,  Is  in  the 
gift  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Here,  also,  are  places  of 
worship  for  various  sects,  a  national  school,  aiid  some 
small  endowments  for  parochial  and  ch.iritabie  pur- 
poses. The  town  is  celebrated  for  Its  malt,  and  was  for- 
merly, also,  celebrated  for  its  liquorice,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  raised  in  the  adjoining  district ;  latterly, 
however,  its  culture  has  been  wholly  abandoned. 

Worksop  may  be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  district 
popularly  called  the  "dukcry,"  from  its  containing 
Worksop-maiior,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Welbeck  Abl>ey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
These  are  all  magnificent  residences  in  fine  parks. 
Ilecently,  however,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  pur- 
chased Worksop.manor ;  and  the  house,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  in  1763,  either  has  been  or  Is  to  be  Immediately 
pulled  down.  Clumber  Park,  now  about  II  m.  in  clrc, 
and  tinely  laid  out  and  wooded,  was,  so  late  as  (he  tera 
of  the  American  war,  little  better  than  a  black  heath, 
interspersed  with  bogs  and  marshes  1  In  this  district, 
also,  is  Thoresby,  tlie  seat  of  Karl  Manvers.  M.trkets 
oil  Wednesday.  Fairs,  Mar.  31.  and  June  21.  for  cattle 
and  sheep;  Oct  14.  for  horses  and  cattle;  and  about 
three  weeks  after  the  last,  a  statute  fair.  (Beauties  qf 
England  and  Wakt,  art.  Nottingham  i  and  Private 
Information. ) 

WORMS  (an.  Borbetomagut),  a  city  of  W.  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  prov.  Lower  Hesse, 
cap.  ciMt.  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Khino,  near  the  border 
of  Rhenish  Havaria,  and  26  m.  S.S.I-:.  Mentz.  Pop., 
about  8,,VX)  (Bernhaus.)  It  was  formerly  an  important 
free  city  of  the  empire,  but  is  now  much  decayed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dismantled  and  ruined  walls.  ."  Its  in- 
terior," says  Mr.  Chambers,  "consists  of  a  single  good 
street,  lined  with  tall  mansions,  inhabited  by  persons 
of  ail  inferior  order,  and  a  number  of  back  lanes  and 
detached  buildings,  many  of  them  vacant  and  deso- 
latt!.  In  a  piece  of  open  ground  behind  the  main  street, 
stands  the  cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  its 
fo'iiulatlon  dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  llth 
century  (Schreiber,  Guide  du  Ithin  says  the  Hth).  The 
original  part  of  this  edifice  is  Gothic,  liut  the  larger  por- 
tion Is  In  the  Byzantine  style ;  the  interior  arches  being 
nil  rounded,  and  the  pinnacles  and  dome  fretted  in  the 
Moorish  taste.  The  buHdIng  contains  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  high  altar  at  the  K. 
end  Is  environed  with  ancient  carvings.  In  oak."  (Tour 
on  the  Hhine,  60.)  This  cathedral  has  2  choirs,  each  sur- 
mounted by  acupola,  oneof  which  rises  137  ft.  (Schriiber) 
above  the  pavi^ment.  ThoW.  choir isagood  speclmenof 
the  architecture  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  has  a  inagnlficent 
rose-window  of  that  period.  The  Lutheran  church  in 
the  market-place.  In  which  is  a  painting  of  Luther 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  \h'i\,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  council-hall,  in  which  that  event  twik  place. 
Tills  hall  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
the  French,  in  11)89  ;  at  which  time,  also,  a  vatt  number 
of  huuies  were  deslriiycil.  From  this  period,  In  fact,  the 
decay  of  Worms  may  be  dated  ;  many  of  the  Inhabs. 
having  afterwards  settled  In  other  (ierman  towns,  and  In 
Holland.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice  i 
and  there  are  2  synagogues.  Charlemagne  was  married 
at  Worms ;  and  ft  was  freqiioiitly  Inhabited  both  before 
and  after  his  time,  by  the  Fraiikith  sovereigns :  but  no 
remains  of  the  linpurlul  palace  oxlat,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  wall,  funning  part  of  the  BUrKerhnp,  a  prison, 
and  |iollce-olliee.  Worms  Is  the  seat  of  a  consistory, 
alMiiit  half  Us  Inhabs.  being  Protostuiits  ;  and  it  has  se- 
veral convents  and  liospitalii,  a  gymnasium,  and  element- 
ary schools,  supporieil  by  ditrereiit  religious  sects.  It  has 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  sealing-wax, hats,  Ike. ;  but  Its 
prlnclp.il  trade  Is  In  wine,  and  oilier  agricultural  produce. 
The  vicinity  of  Worms,  celelirated  liy  the  ancient  Min- 
nesingers as  the  U'onm'Mau,  or  '  land  of  joy,'  is  In  great 
measure  covered  with  vnieyards,  prmluclng  some  of  the 
best  growths  of  the  Itlilne.  The  famous  I.iel^rauenmilch 
Is  grown  around  (he  church  of  Notre  D.iine,  close  to  the 
city.  Worms  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  fort 
erected  here  by  Ilriisus :  many  Roman  antiquities  have 
iM'en  discovered  In  and  near  It.  Among  the  councils  held 
at  Worms,  that  in  1122  was  the  most  famous.  Diets 
Weie,  also,  held  here  In   I4!)2,    I.M7.  and    IMI.      The 
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latter  Is  famous  ttom  the  fact  of  Luther  having,  as  already 
stated,  apiieared  before  it,  to  explain  and  answer  tot  his 
opinions.  On  appearing  before  the  Diet,  he  displayed 
equal  firmness  and  moderation.  An  edict  was,  however, 
issued  against  him  on  the  26th  of  April,  by  which  he  was 
excommunicated  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  But  previously 
to  this,  In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  other  princes  who  had  given  him  a  safe 
conduct,  not  to  forfeit  their  word,  he  was  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  the  city  in  safety.  (Schreiber  i  Berghaut  t 
Robertton'i  Charlet  V.,  book  11.) 

WORTHING,  a  maritime  town  and  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place of  England,  on  the  English  channel,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  bund.  Urightford,  In  the  par.  of 
Broadwater,  a  village  about  a  mile  to  the  N.,  49  m.  S.  by 
W,  London,  and  10  m.  W.  Brighton.  Area  of  par., 
2,240  acres.  Pop  of  do.  In  1831,  4,576,  of  whom  nearly 
4,000  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  town.  Until  within 
the  last  50  or  60  years.  Worthing  was  only  an  inconsider- 
able fishing  village ;  and  is  much  indebted  for  its  in- 
crease and  celebrity  to  the  visits  of  the  royal  family 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  The  buildings  of 
the  town  extend  along  the  coast  for  about  {  m.,  and  the 
main  street  runs  for  somewhat  more  than  j  m.  in  a  N. 
direction.  Excepting  in  Its  centre,  the  houses  are  mostly 
arranged  in  regular  terraces,  though  many  are  isolated 
and  interspersed  with  fields  and  gardens.  X'hc  ranges  of 
building  fronting  the  sea  are  generally  faced  with  cream- 
coloured  brick  made  from  a  peculiar  clay  found  In  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  Is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  has  an 
ample  supply  of  water.  The  chapel-of-ease,  erected  In 
1812,  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.,  is  a  very  neat  edifice,  with  a 
Doric  portico.  The  living,  a  curacy  worth  l-M)/.  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Broadwater.  Here,  also, 
are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  to  which 
Sunday  schools  are  attached  ;  with  well  attended  national 
schools  for  both  sexes,  supported  by  subscription  ;  a 
savings'  bank,  and  a  small,  but  elegant  theatre,  opened  In 
1807.  The  market-place  consists  of  ranges  of  covered 
stalls  built  around  a  square  area.  The  Esplanade,  a 
raised  causeway,  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  :  near  its  W.  extremity  are  the  Royal 
Baths,  comprising  two  complete  suites  of  apartments. 
The  New  Parisian  Baths,  recently  built,  adjoin  the  .Sea 
House  Hotel.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  It  has 
numerous  hotels,  with  assembly-rooms  ;  libraries,  read- 
ing and  news-rooms,  convenient  bathing-machines ;  and 
the  other  accommodations  incident  to  a  well-attended 
watering-place.  Fine  sands  extend  along  the  const  for 
1  m.  to  the  W.,  and  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  These, 
with  the  gradually  increasing  depth  of  the  water,  which 
gives  the  opportunity  of  bathing  at  any  time  of  the  tide, 
added  to  (he  mildness  of  the  climate.  In  consequence  of 
the  shelter  nflbrded  on  the  N.  and  F.  by  the  South 
Downs,  render  Worthing  especially  suitable  as  a  place  bf 
resort  for  invalids.  No  manufacture  of  any  kind  Is  car- 
ried on ;  but  the  mackarel  and  herring  fisheries  are  usu- 
ally very  productive,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  supply 
of  the  London  markets.  An  annual  fair  is  held  on  the 
20th  of  July  ;  market-day,  Saturday  and  every  alternate 
Wednesday,  for  corn.  (Guide  to  Walerbta'places  of  Ehu- 
land:  Priv.  Inf.) 

WREXHAM,  aparl.  bor..  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Wales,  CO.  Denbigh,  liund.  Ilromfleld,  on  the  hlgli  road 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  II  m.  S.  by  W.  the 
latter.  The  par.  of  Wrexham  Includes  no  fewer  than  13 
townships,  2  only  of  which  and  a  small  detached  portion 
of  a  third  are  Included  In  the  pari,  bor ,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  1,145  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  uf 
5,484. 

Wrexham  is  a  handsome  and  lively  town,  with  spa- 
cious streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
neatly  and  substantially  built  houses;  it  Is,  also,  well 
paved,   lighted  with  g.is,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.     The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  a  large  and 
venerable  structure.  Is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  principality.    It 
was  erected  alKitft  1472  on  tho  site  of  a  more  ancient 
structure:  it  is  In  the  Perpendicular  Style,  and  Is  co- 
vered with  grotesque  sri'l|iturc ;  but  In  correctness  of 
design  and  proportion  It  Is  surpassed  by  few  biiiUlings  oi 
the  same  date.     It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  slile  aisles  and 
a  chancel,  (he  whole  length  lieing  178ft.,  and  the  breadth 
72  ft. ;  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  eiiistereil  i 
columns  supporting  pointed  arches;  and  tho  celling  Isuf 
oak.  In  Imitation  of  grnined  stone.     The  tower,  ulilch 
was  not  completed  till  about  1506,  Is  13.')  ft.  In  height :  II  { 
consists  of  several  siuTcssive  stages  pannelleil  tliroiiKliniit, 
and  decorated  with  niiineroiis  statues  of  saints  placed  in  I 
niches  of  the  buttresses ;  which  latter  are  suinionuted  l>ir  I 
4  light  open.work  turrets  rising  24  ft.  above  the  balliii- 1 
trade  that  surrounds  the  summit  of  the  tower.     It  liai » I 
fine  altar-piece,  and  some  Interesting  innnumcnts  i  anioni  I 
which  are  two  to  meinliers  of  the  Middelton  family,  n<l. f 
mirably  sculptured  by  Houbllllac.    The  living,  a  vafusbh'l 
rectory,  worth  746/.  a  year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  the  bishop  oil 
St,  Asaph.    It  has,  also,  a  Rom.  I'ath.  chapel,  and  loii'l 
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period«mounted  to  only  about  7(.  a  week  per  loom,  many 
of  the  weaveri  havins  only  half-work  ;  and  few  members 
of  the  weaver*'  famiUea  were  brought  up  to  a»ist,  but 
■ought  rather  for  agricultural  or  other  employment. 
{Hand-loom  Weaven'  Reports,  ii.  3*28,  829.)  A  court 
leet  is  held  annually,  and  a  manorial  court  occasionally. 
A  little  to  the  N.  of  this  town  is  Kimberlev  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Wodehouse,  in  an  extensive  and  anely-wooded 
park.  The  Wyndham  family,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  which  derived  its  name  from 
this  town,  has  produced,  among  other  eminent  indivi- 
duals, the  distinguished  parliamentary  leaders,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  of  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and 
Mr.  Wyndham,  of  that  of  George  III.  Markets  at  Wy- 
mondham,  on  Fridays  ;  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.,  Feb.  12th, 
May  16th,  and  Sept.  29th.    (Part.  Reps.,  Ijc.) 


X. 


XALAFA,  or  JALAPA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera 
Crus,  on  the  high  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
6Bm.  N.W.  the  former.  Fop.  estimated  at  13,000.  It 
stands  on  a  platform,  about  4,900  It  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  surrounded  by  tine  mountain  scenery,  and  some- 
times subject  to  lieavy  fogs.  Its  climate  is  generally  mild 
and  salubrious,  though  it  is  said  to  be  neither  so  clean 
nor  so  well  built  as  Vera  Cruz ;  but  it  has  numerous 
houses  of  2  stories,  built  after  the  old  Spanish  manner, 
in  a  square,  enclosing  a  court  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  with  a  fountain  In  the  centre.  The  cathedral 
and  other  churches,  though  in  an  indifferent  style  of 
architecture,  are  very  gorgeous.    This  was  formerly  a 

f;reat  entrep6t  for  the  European  trade  with  Mexico,  and 
arge  fairs  were  held  here ;  but  its  trade  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  its  shops  and  warehouses  do  not  now 
make  much  show :  at  present,  indeed,  Xalapa  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  wash'ng  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabs.  of 
Vera  Cruz  send  their  clothes  hither  to  have  them 
cleaned.  (Bullock.)  The  more  wealthy  Inhabs.  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  adjacent  coast  district,  or 
tierras  calientes,  resort  to  Xalapa  in  the  summer  to 
avoid  the  heat,  insects,  and  fevers  of  the  low  country, 
from  all  which  it  is  free.  The  well  known  medicinal  herb 
Jalap,  grows  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  to 
which  It  is  indel>ted  for  its  name.  (  Ward's  Mexico,  ii. 
19,  20.  ;  Poituelt't  Mciico,  35—37.) 

XKIIES  DE  BAOAJOS,  or  DE  LOS  CABAI.,- 
LEROS,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Estremadura,  prov.  Ba- 
dajos,  near  the  Ardilla,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadiana, 
40  m.  S.  Badajos.  Fop.  estimnted  at  about  9,000.  It  is 
walled,  and,  like  most  Spanish  towns,  had  numerous 
monastic  institutions  ;  but  from  its  being  out  of  any  great 
route,  it  is  rarely  visited  by  tr.ivellers.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linrn  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  soap,  fiC,  and  a  large 
trade  in  cattle,  which  are  extensively  reared  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

XEKES  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  Cadiz,  on  the  road  from  Cadiz  to  Seville, 
near  the  Gauduletc,  17  m.  N.N.E.  Cadiz.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  MIflano,  31,000,  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
underrated,  is,  we  suspect,  much  nearer  the  mark  than 
Captain  Scott's  estimate  of  !M),(X)0.  "  Xeres  is  situated  In 
the  lap  of  two  rounded  hillocks,  which  shelter  it  to  the 
E.  ana  W. ;  and  it  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  is  embraced  by  an  old  cie- 
nated  Moorish  wall,  enclosing  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  ill- 
built  and  worse  drained  streets ;  but  this  wall  is  of  no 
great  circuit,  and  is  so  intermixed  with  the  houses  of  the 
suburbs  as  to  be  visible  only  here  ami  there.  The  limits 
of  the  ancient  town  are,  however,  well  detlned  by  the  nu- 
merous gateways  still  standing.  Some  of  the  old  buildings 
and  narrow  streets  are  striking  in  appearance,  and  the 
number  of  gables  and  chimneys  cannot  fail  to  strike  one 
who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  flat-roofed  cities  of 
Andalusia."  (Scott'f  lioHda,Sic.  ii.  79.)  It  has  eight  par. 
churches,  among  which  is  one  that  is  collegiate,  with  a 
library  and  a  coilertlun  of  coins  ;  a  town-hall,  numerous 
convents;  a  foundling,  an  orphai.,  find  other  hospitals; 
several  schools,  a  college,  a  public  granary,  infantry  bar- 
racks, and  an  old  fortress,  are  the  principal  public  edi- 
fices. The  streets,  even  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city, 
are  disgustingly  flithy ;  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  is  no 
doubt  the  main  source  of  the  destructive  epidemics  with 
which  the  town  Is  frequently  visited. 

Xeres  derives  its  principal  or  rather  Its  sole  importance 
from  Its  being  the  great  emporium  ol  the  well-known 
wine,  called  sherry,  grown  in  its  vltinity.  The  princi- 
pal wine  merchants  reside  mostly  in  the  suburbs,  where 
are,  also,  the  largest  warehouses.  These  are  all  above 
ground,  and  are  immense  buildings,  with  lofty  roul's 
■upporled  on  arches,  springing  from  rows  of  slender  co- 
lumns, having  their  walls  pierced  with  numerous  wln- 
aows  to  admit  of  the  thorough  circulation  of  air.  (ScoU, 
11.79,80.) 


YAKUTSK. 

The  vineyards,  mostly  situated  on  ilopci,  are  scattered 
St  considerable  distances  ;  in  1818  they  Were  estimated  to 
comprise  an  area  of  alraut  8,000  acres ;  and  at  present, 
perhaps, they mayextendover  12,000  acres.  Itisnoteasy 
to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the 
sherry  vineyards,  partly  because  there  is  no  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  exports  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand,  and  partly 
because  a  considerable  qiuntlty  of  the  light  wine,  called 
moguer,  grown  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is 
mixed  up  with  the  Inferior  sherries.  Probably,  however, 
the  average  annual  export  of  sherries  may  amount  to 
about  20,000  butts  (the  butt  contains  about  105  wine  gal- 
lons), worth  from  12/.  to  GBf.  a  butt  1  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  good  sherry  is  a  cheap  wine.  "  It  may," 
says  Inglis,  "  be  laid  down  as  a  fact,  that  genuine  sherry, 
one  year  old,  cannot  be  imported  under  30s,  a  dozen ;  and 
If  to  this  be  added  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest,  it  is  obvious  that  genuine 
■herry,  8  years  old,  cannot  be  purchased  in  England  under 
4S>.  a  dozen."  (Inglis's  Spain  •'»  1830,  ii.  82.)  When, 
therefore,  any  one  sees  fine  old  sherry  advertised  at  30;. 
or  3Ss.  a  dozen,  he  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  it  is 
a  hoax,  and  that  Marsala  or  Cape  Madeira,  and  not  sherry, 
is  the  staple  of  the  wine. 

The  finer  sherries  are  all  made  from  the  Xeres  grape, 
with  the  addition  of  only  about  2  bottles  of  brandy  to  a 
butt,  and  sometimes  of  a  little  Faxarete,  or  sweet  sherry, 
and  of  Amontillado.  The  wines  are  mostly  all  kept  in  very 
large  casks,  approaching  in  some  degree  to  the  Heidelberg 
tun,  and  when  any  wine  is  drawn  off  from  one  of  these 
madre  butts,  it  is  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  taken 
from  the  next  oldest  butt,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
sherry  found  in  the  market  belonging  to  any  particular 
vintage.  The  dark  or  deep  brown  sherries  are  occasion- 
ally produced  by  boiling  a  quantity  of  pale  sherry  to  one 
fifth  part  its  bulk,  and  mixing  up  this  residuum  with 
paler  sherries,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  shade 
required.  Amontillado,  made  in  imitation  of  the  wine 
of  Montilla,  near  Cordova,  the  driest  of  sherries,  is  made 
from  a  variety  of  grapes  plucked  before  they  are  quite 
ripe.  It  is  the  purest  of  the  sherries,  and  wilt  bear  no 
admixture  of  either  brandy  or  lioiled  wine. 

England  Is  and  has  long  been  the  principal  market  for 
sherries.  They  used  originally  to  be  introduced  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  sack  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years, 
and  especially  since  the  decline  in  the  taste  for  Madeira, 
that  they  have  come  into  all  but  universal  ute  among  all 
classes  as  a  dinner  wine.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  ac- 
count for  their  extraordinary  popularity ;  for,  though 
sherry  of  good  quality,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  be  a  very 
superior  wine,  the  finer  varieties  l)ear  no  proportion  to 
those  that  are  Inferior ;  and  it  is,  besides,  too  powerful 
to  be  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 

To  show  its  popularity  it  is  suflUcient  to  mention  that, 
in  1841,  of  6,184,960  galls,  wine  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  2,412,K21 
were  sherry  I  The  entries  of  |>ort  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  2,387,017  galls,  making  together  4,79i»,S3!) 
galls,  leaving  only  1,38.'),142  galls  for  all  the  other  sorts 
of  wine  !  (Scairs  Ronda  and  Granada,  ii.  78,  &c. ; 
Inglis,  Ii.  78,  &c.  i  Henderson  on  Wine,  190,  &c.) 

<)f -late  years  Fort  St.  Mary,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz,  10  m.  S.W.  Xeres,  has  absorbed  a  considerable 

Eart  of  the  trade  of  the  latter,  the  wine-merchants  whn 
ave  settled  there  having  the  additional  advantage  ol 
being  able  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  their  wines 
Xeres  has  a  few  mi  nufactures  of  serges,  leather,  soap, 
&c.,  but  only  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabs.  On 
the  plain  outside  its  walls  was  fought,  a.  d.  714,  the  battle 
which  finally  overturned  the  Vizigothic  monarchy  oi 
Spain,  and  gave  a  great  part  of  that  country  to  the  Moon. 
Un  the  Guadalete,  ne.ir  the  scene  of  this  buttle,  is  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  founded  in  lt')71,  once  the  nioit 
celebrated  in  Spain,  but  now  in  decay. 


YAKUTSK,  a  town  of  E.  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  Im- 
mense prov.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Lena,  about 
Ijl.V)  m.  N.E.  Irkutsk,  Lit.  ii'i'^  1'  W  N.,  long.  147"  14' 
K.  Fop.  about  4,000.  According  to  Wrangell,  "  Ya- 
kutsk has  all  the  character  of  the  cold  and  gloomy 
north.  It  is  situated  on  a  barren  flat,  near  the  river. 
The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  and  cottages  arc 
poor  In  appearance,  and  are  surrounded  by  tall  wuddcii 
fences.  Mere  are  five  churches,  a  convent,  a  stone 
building  for  commercial  purposes,  and  an  olden  wooden 
fortress  with  its  ruined  tower,  built  in  1647,  by  the 
Cossack  conquerors  of  Siberia.  The  town  has,  how- 
ever, undergone  great  improvements  In  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  Yakut  huts  h,tve  been  replaced  by  tub- 
stanlial  houses  ;  the  windows  of  lee  or  tale,  have  given  i 
way  to  glass  In  the  better  class  of  hoiiiies,  and  the  more 
wealthy  inliabitauts  begin  to  have  higher  rooms,  larger 
windows,  double  doors,  ^c.  ' 
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YARMOUTH. 
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The  other  distinct  group  of  buildings  in  Gorlestone, 
which  rom.s  the  village  or  town  of  that  name,  lies  con- 
side',  aolv  mirc  to  the  S.,  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  So.-th  town  is  very  imperfectly  lighted  ;  and 
Gorieitoiie  is  i.  '"•''r  paved  nor  lighted.  (Afun.  Corp. 
Sep.) 

Yarmouth  o>:ay  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
in  England :  it  is  upwards  of  I  m.  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  ISOyards  in  breadth,  having  in  its  centre  a  planted 
promenade.  Here  is  the  town-hall,  a  handsome  ed'.diic 
with  a  Tuscan  portico ;  the  council  chamber,  '«hich 
is  highly  decorated,  has  a  full-length  portrait  of  Geo  rge  II. 
The  Star  inn,  near  the  rown-hall,  was  once  the  residence 
of  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
which  condemned  Charles  I. ;  and  some  of  its  apartnncnts 
still  remain  apparently  as  he  left  them,  or  even  as  they 
were  at  an  earlier  period,  for  the  house  is  of  the  Eiiza- 
bethian  age.  Yarmouth  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  in  the  time  of  William  ]  I. ;  but  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  present  edifice  date  no  further  back 
than  about  l,2.'iO;  and,  according  to  Rickmiin,  only  a 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  English  ;  other  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  windows,  being  of  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles.  (Ric/mian't  Gothic  Architecture, 
].  208.)  It  is  S30  ft.  in  its  greatest  length,  by  108  ft. 
.n  breadth.  At  the  W.  end  are  4  octangular  towers,  the 
outermost  of  which  are  surmounted  with  plain  pinnacles, 
as  are  the  octangular  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  S. 
transept.  The  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
with  the  nave,  formerly  decorated  with  pinnacles,  is  now 
embattled,  and  supports  a  tall  tinned  spire  erected  in 
1807,  a  conspicuous  mark  Oom  the  sea.  The  part  of 
the  interior  W.  of  the  tower  forms  a  spacious  choir, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  panelled  in  compartments,  hav- 
ing coats  of  arms  of  dilferent  branches  of  the  roj-ai  family 
of  England,  and  of  the  Fastolfs,  Goumays,  Bardolfs, 
and  other  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Caistor.  The  organ  in  this  church  Is  one  of  the  finest 
in  England ;  and  it  has  many  interesting  monuments. 
The  churchyard,  comprising  about  6  acres,  is  entered 
by  handsome  iron  gates :  on  its  W.  side  was  standing, 
till  the  present  summer,  the  Leaf  Gate,  a  curious  brick 
archway  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  living,  a  per- 
petual curacy,  worth  243/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich.  A  chapel-of-case  was  built 
in  1716;  and  the  living,  a  curacy  worth  lOOA  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  the  minis- 
ter's salary  being  derived  from  a  local  duty  on  coal. 
The  living  of  St.  Peter's  church,  an  edifice  in  the  Tudor 
style,  built  under  a  recent  act,  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
worth  l(iO/.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  tne  incumbent  of 
St.  Nicholas'  (the  par.)  church.  Attached  to  the  living 
of  Gorlestone  and  Southtown  is  a  curacy,  with  a  separate 
church,  a  modern  erection,  called  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
worth  200/.  a  year,  lately  in  the  gift  of  trustees.  (Ecclctiast. 
Rev.  Rep.)  Here,  also,  aro  chapels  for  It.  Catholics,  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  Baptists,  Friends,  a  Jews'  syna- 
gogue. Sec. ;  and  some  remains  exist  of  various  convents 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  A  free  e">mmar- school 
was  formerly  supported  by  the  corporation,  but  it  ceased 
to  exist  about  the  end  of  last  century.  The  Children's 
hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  under  the 
government  of  the  corporation,  and  has  an  income  of 
RS7/.  a  year :  it  serves  as  a  workhouse,  and,  also,  main- 
tains and  clothes  30  Imys  and  20  girls,  and  100  children 
are  taught  as  day  scholars.  All  children  of  parents  be- 
longing to  the  town  are  eligible  to  be  admitted  as  day 
scholars,  and,  as  viicancies  occur,  to  become  boarders  by 
rotation,  according  to  seniority.  The  charity  school, 
founded  in  1713,  clothes  and  educates  a  considerable 
nunil>er  of  chlldran  ;  here,  also,  Is  a  Lancastrian  school, 
which  educates  about  ISO  boys ;  a  girls'  school,  founded 
in  1810,  for  educating  and  clothing  HO  poor  girls ;  and  a 
proitrictary  grammar  school,  founded  in  Southtown  in 
1833.  The  Fishermen's  hospital,  established  and  hnilt  in 
1703,  was  chleflv  supported  by  an  annual  government  grant 
of  ICO/,  a  ycar.'dcducted  from  the  beer  duties,  till  18:12, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  beer  duty.  The  hospital  is,  however,  otherwise 
endowed,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  late  inciuiry,  had  an 
income  of  5fi/.  10».  a  year.  Warren's  cnarlty,  esta- 
blished in  1694  for  the  general  relief  of  the  pour,  sick, 
orphans,  widows,  &c.,  has  an  income  of  about  375/.  a 
year ;  and  there  arc  several  other  endowments  for 
Kchools  and  other  charitable  purposes.  (Chariliei'  Jlep. 
XX r I.  i  and  Oigral,  4c.) 

There  is  in  the  town  avery  extensive  silk  factory  for  the 
winding  and  throwing  of  silk,  and  the  weaving  of  crapes 
and  other  silk  goods.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Report 
of  IH.tn  states  that  "  Ship-building,  and  the  various  trades 
with  it,  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Yarmouth  ; 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  manufacturing 
town,  but  derives  its  importance  and  prosperity  from 
the  trade  and  commerce  which  it  owes  lo  its  situation  and 
port.  The  rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Bure,  which  unite 
in  tiraydon  water,  adjoining  the  town,  are  novigablc ;  the 


first  to  Norwich,  the  lecond  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to 
Aylsham;  and  they  secure  to  Yarmouth  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  districts  traversed  by  these  rivers,  and  in  supplying 
them  with  coals  and  other  heavy  goods.  The  export  uf 
grain  and  malt  from  this  port  is  considerable,  of  barley 
greater  than  from  any  other  part  in  England  ;  but  the 
prncipal  business  of  Yarmouth  is  the  herring  and  mac- 
karel  fisheries,  and  the  curing  and  exportation  of  the 
herrings  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  An  extensive  timber 
trade  with  the  Baltic  is  also  carried  on ;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  square-rigged  vessels  belong  to  the  port. 
Yarmouth  roads  have  long  been  the  principal  rendezvous 
of  the  vessels  in  the  collier  trade ;  and  the  town  derives 
some  advantages  from  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  to 
them. 

"  The  harbour  of  Yarmouth  Is  formed  by  the  river 
Yare :  it  has  an  awkward  entrance  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
Great  attention,  however,  appears  to  be  bestowed  on 
remedying  this  defect,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the 
port  generally.  Vessels  drawing  about  12  ft.  water,  or 
of  about  200  tons'  burden,  can  cross  the  bar,  and  proceed 
up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides."  The  chief  improve- 
ments of  the  harbour  were  effected  by  a  Dutchman 
named  Johnson,  employed  for  the  purpose,  who  first 
erected  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  between  the  town  and  a  line  of 
outer  sand  banks,  though  so  much  frequented,  arc  by 
no  means  free  from  danger.  They  are  marked  by  buoys 
and  floating  lights.  'Ihere  belonged  to  the  port,  m 
1842,  321  boats  of  under  60  tons  each,  and  312  vessels  of 
above  50  tons  each,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  latter 
being  34,320  tons. 

Y'armouth  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  herring- 
fishery.  The  herrings  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  the  roads  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
fishery  begins,  «nd  continues  till  towards  the  end  of 
November.  "They  are  partly  cured,  and  partly  sent 
fresh  to  the  metropolis.  The  fishery  of  cod,  mackerel, 
skate,  soles,  red-mullet,  whitings,  &c.,is  also  extensively 
carried  on.  In  1840  the  gross  customs  duties  received  at 
Y^armouth,  amounted  to  46,732/. 

Yarmouth  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  more  or  less,  fre- 

Suented  as  a  bathing  place,  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  well 
tted  by  its  salubrity  and  its  firm,  shelving  sea-beach. 
It  has,  also,  a  pier,  projecting  450  feet  into  the  sea,  witli 

fiublic  baths,  assembly  rooms,  a  neat  theatre,  a  public 
Ibrary,  public  gardens,  and  all  the  establishments  usual  at 
a  watering  place.  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  town,  facing 
the  sea,  are  open  and  level  pieces  of  ground  covered  witli 
verdure,  called  the  Denes  ;  and  on  the  most  southerly  of 
these  is  a  beautiful  fluted  column  designed  by  Wilkins, 
erected  in  1817  in  honour  of  Nelson :  it  is  I44ft.in  lieight, 
and  is  surmounted  hy  a  statue  of  Britannia.  On  otiier 
parts  of  the  Denes,  are  various  batteries,  the  barracks, 
a  fine  edifice,  formerly  a  naval  hospital,  built  in  18U9,  at 
an  expense  of  120,000/. ;  a  new  workhouse,  erected  in  M'W, 
at  an  expense  of  8,000/. ;  numerous  windmills,  a  rare- 
course,  &c.  On  other  sides,  the  environs  of  Yarmoutli 
have  no  particular  beauty  ;  but  the  country  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  markets  of  the  town  arc  well  suppliiHl, 
Within  a  few  miles,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  arc  extensive 
remains  of  the  Roman  .•■'atlon  Garianonutn,  so  cillod 
from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uarienh  or  Yare; 
and  within  a  similar  distance,  on  tlie  Norfolk  side,  iiro 
the  ruins  of  Caister  castle,  formerly  a  sumptuous  man. 
sl<m  erected  by  Sir  J.  Fastolfe  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Agincoiirt. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  possessed  by  Yar- 
mouth  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  John  in  I2UI<; 
but  the  governing  charter  previously  to  tlic  late  arts 
was  that  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1702.  Under  tlic 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  is  divided  into  li 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  1 1  other  aUlennon, 
and  36  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about  6,0<W/, 
a  year. 

Yarmouth  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  nitli 
little  intermission,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  riitlit 
of  voting,  down  to  the  Rerurin  Act,  having  been  In  tin: 
sons  of  freemen,  and  in  apprentices  serving  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  to  freemen  witliin  the  bor.  lleg. 
electors,  in  1K39-40,  1,004.  It  bus  two  banks.  The 
bor.  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  agaol, an  admiralty 
court  held  weekly  by  the  mayor,  a  40».  court  of  requesK. 
courts  Icet,  piepoudre,  kc.  The  maritime  Jurisdietioii 
of  the  corporation  extends  for  10  m.  up  the  rivers 
Bure,  Yare,  and  Waveney.  Two  markets  aro  lield 
weekly ;  that  on  Saturday  is  extensive,  that  on  Wednes- 
day, of  minor  Importance.  A  fair  Is  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Easter  week ;  a  regatta  annually,  &c. 

Yarmouth  cummunicatcs  with  Norwich  daily  by  3 
coaches  an<l  2  steam  boats,  London,  Colchester,  Ipswich, 
llury,  &c.  by  d<iily  coaches,  and  with  London  and  Hull 
iDy  stcnin  packets ;  the  Lcllli,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  mid 
other  steamers,  usually  call  hero  in  fine  weather,  ilhiunri.,  \ 
Uun.,  Corp.,  and  other  Pari.  Jiejit.,  and  Local  Inform.) 
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It  communieatM  with  the  Loire  by  the  miibI  of  Mirer- 
nail  I  and  with  the  Saone  by  that  of  Burgundy.  A  great 
part  of  the  loil  it  calcareoua,  or  graveily,  but  about 
&00,000  hectares  are  uld,  in  the  Official  Tablei,  to  contiit 
of  rich  land  ;  and  more  com  ii  grown  than  ii  required  for 
home  coniumption.  In  IMl,  the  arable  iaudi  were  eiti- 
mated  to  compriie  458,100  hectares  s  meadowi,  ai,ii6&  do. ; 
Tiueyards,  87,M3  do. ;  and  woods,  146,670  do.  Hugo  esti- 
mates the  annual  produce  of  com,  mostly  wheat  and  oats, 
at  2,060,000  hectolitres,  and  that  of  wine  at  1,110,000  do. 
The  growths  of  this  dep.  are  known  as  those  of  Lower 
Burgundy;  the  red  wines  of  Tonnerreand  Auxerre  are 
especially  esteemed;  and  the  secondary  growths  of  Bpi- 
neuil,  Irancy,  &c.,  are  also  in  high  estimation.  Chablis, 
the  best  of  the  white  wines.  Is  serred  up  by  the  French  epi- 
cures with  oysters.  Wines  of  this  class  ton!  gpiriluewi  lani 
itre  tropfumeux,  ont  du  eorpt,  de  la  ftne$te,  et  nn  parftim 
tret  at  ft  able.  The  consumption  of  the  dep.  does  not 
exceed  8S0,000  hectolitres,  the  rest  being  mostly  sent  to 
Purls,  the  N.  of  France,  and  foreign  countries,  little  brandy 
being  made.  The  orchards,  which  comprise  nearly  6,000 
hectares,  are  of  Importance;  and  Yonne,  along  with 
Lolret,  supplies  Paris  with  all  the  raiiinet  consumed  by 
Its  inhabs.  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  this 
than  In  any  other  part  of  the  central  deps.  The  forests 
abound  with  game,  and  produce  great  quantities  of  char- 
coal, the  trade  In  which  is  extensive.  Iron,  marble,  litho- 
graphic and  many  other  kinds  of  stone,  gun  flints  at  Ce- 
rillv,  lime,  and  clay,  are  the  principal  minerals.  Bricks 
and  tiles  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  glass,  earthen- 
ware, Ac.,  Id  various  places.  The  manufactured  products 
include  woollen  stuffii  and  yarn,  blankets,  serges,  &c. ; 
beetroot  sugar,  paper,  glue,  Sec. ;  hydraulic  clocks  made 
at  Sens,  barrels  at  Avallon,  &c.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
dep.  consists  in  the  export  of  its  wines,  com,  timber,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  In  litS.'V,  of  190,786  proper- 
ties subject  to  the  conlrib.foncUre,  108,342  were  assessed 
at  less  than  5  fr.,  and  28,678  at  from  6  to  10  fr. ;  the  num- 
ber of  those  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards,  amounted 
toonlyl61.  Yonne  is  divided  into  5  arronds,;  ch. towns, 
Auxerre  the  cap.,  Avallon,  Joigny,  Sens,  and  Tonnerre. 
It  sends  6  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors, 
in  1838-39,  1,839.  Total  pub.  rev.,  in  1831,  11,344.924  fr. 
{Hugo,  art.  Yonne  i  Diet.  Giog.  ;  French  Offlc.  Tablet.) 
YORK,  a  marlt.  co.  of  England,  being  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  In  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  co.  Durham,  E.  by  the  North 
Sea,  S.  by  the  cos.  of  Lincoln  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Humber),  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  W.  by 
Lancaster  and  Westmoreland  and  a  small  part  of  Ches- 
ter. Area,  3,669,610  acres,  of  which  about  2,500,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  the  North,  East,  and  West  Kidings, 
being  respectively  as  large  as  cos,,  and  each  of  them  having 
Its  particular  lord  lieutenant :  there  is  besides  a  separate 
smaller  district  called  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty  ;  but 
the  latter,  except  in  so  far  ils  the  city  is  concerned,  has 
been  united  to  the  W.  Riding.  The  extent,  population, 
&c.,  of  these  different  divisions  are  as  follows  :  — 


Area, 
Acres. 

Inhab. 
Houses, 
m  1811. 

ropulation 
in  1841. 

North  Rldlna     - 
Gut  HtilinK        - 
Wat  Hiding      ■ 
Cll;  and  Ainily   - 

1,«7.'>,««) 

711-160 

I,6»»,890 

b'lMO 

4«,S09 

38,390 

lrt0,473 

7,710 

ilOI.Cfil 

1!I3,B7I> 

1,154,»S4 

.1S,3«i( 

Totaln           .  '  '  3,669,SIO    |     »1S,M8» 

l/iOI,J84 

Owing  to  its  extent  and  various  capacities,  Yorkshire 
presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  respect 
to  surface,  soil,  products,  and  industry.  Some  of  the 
mountains  on  its  W.  border,  are  among  the  highest  in 
tlie  great  central  ridge  extending  from  Scotland  8.  to 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire ;  and  both  there  and  In  its  N. 
division  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  high,  sterile,  moor 
ground.  In  the  K.  Riding  a  large  tract  nf  wolds  i-x- 
tendM  from  Kiamborough  Head  to  Filey  Mead,  on  Ithe 
coast,  to  Focklington  and  Market  WJKhton:  but,  not- 
withstanding these  deductions,  Yorksliire  contains  a 
great  extent  of  the  most  excellent  land.  The  vale  of 
York,  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the  N.  and  that  of 
Holderness  in  the  S.E.,  besides  various  other  extensive 
tracts  in  dilfurent  parts  of  the  co.,  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, possessing  soils  suitable  for  every  purpose,  either  of 
arable  or  stocli  husbandry.  The  climate  Is  as  various  as 
the  soil  and  elevation  ;  but,  except  on  the  high  grounds, 
it  is  mild  and  early,  and  is  everywhere  salubrious, 
except  on  the  low,  marshy  groumls  along  the  Hum- 
ber. Agriculture  in  a  medium  at.ite  nf  improvement ; 
not  so  for  advanred  as  in  Northumlwrland  or  Lincoln, 
but  not  so  backward  as  in  several  other  cus.  Tliere  is  in 
this  respect,  however,  a  great  dilTerenco  in  tlio  diirerent 
ridings,  agriculture  being  in  a  much  morn  ndvanred 
state  in  the  W.  riding  tlian  in  either  of  the  others.  Tlic 
general  rotation  is  tiiere — 1st,  turnips  or  fallow;  2d, 
barley ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.    Bone  manure  is  much 


used,  but  not  to  to  great  an  extent  as  rape-dust ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  principally  used  for  wheat,  the  bone 
manure  being  decidedly  superior  for  turnips.  Drainage 
is  too  much  neglected  in  the  N.  and  E.  ridings.  In  the 
latter  no  system  is  acted  upon,  except  In  the  Wolds,  where 
the  rotation  is  —  1st,  turnips  ;  2d,  barley ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th, 
wheat.  In  other  parti  of  this  riding,  and  In  the  N. 
riding,  two  corn  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  in  lucces- 
lion,  and  but  few  operationi  are  performed  ai  they  ougMt 
to  be.  (Kennedy  and  Grainger,  i.  367.)  York  ii  more 
of  a  graiing  than  of  an  agricultural  co.  Vast  numbers 
of  horses  are  bred  in  most  parts.  Those  In  the  highest 
estimation  are  called  Cleveland  bays,  partly  from  the 
district  in  which  they  were  originally  found  in  the  great- 
eit  perfection,  and  partly  from  their  colour ;  but  they 
are  now  very  widely  dilniied.  They  are  in  extensive 
demand  as  carriage-horses.  Cattle  very  various:  they 
consist  mostly  of  the  long-homed  breed  :  hut  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  short  horns,  with  endless  va- 
rieties produced  by  crosses  between  these  and  other 
breeds.  At  present,  the  Teeswater  and  Holderness 
breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  graiiers  ;  but 
the  long  horns,  or  a  cross  between  them  and  the  short 
horns,  are  preferred  by  the  dairy  farmers.  Yorkshire 
supplies  most  of  the  cows  used  in  the  London  dairies. 
Their  average  yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from 
22  to  24  quarts  a  day,  but  it  dors  not  yield  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  butter.  Sheep  of  all  varieties,  and 
stock  very  large,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,200,000 
head,  producinc  annually  about  28,000  packs  of  wool. 
Many  hogs  are  kept,  and  Yorkshire  hams  are  celebrated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Property  in  the  W.  and  N. 
ridings  very  much  sulidivided  ;  but  In  the  E.  riding  it  Is 
leis  subdivided  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  many 
families  in  this  riding  have  held  their  estates  for  centu- 
ries. Farms  of  all  sizes ;  but  the  majority  seem  to  be 
unusually  small.  Moit  part  of  these  farms  are  held  from 
year  to  year,  or  by  tenants  at  will ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  species  of  tenure,  by  diminishing 
the  security  of  the  farmer,  has  operated  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement.  Farm- 
houses and  buildings  for  the  most  part  rather  indilbrcQt. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  16s.  7)d.  an  acre. 

The  W.  riding  of  this  co.  stands  in  the  very  flrst 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  district  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Huddersfleld,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield  are  the  great  seats 
of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  flax-spinning  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Leeds ;  and  the  hardware  manufactures  of 
Sheflield  rival,  and,  in  some  departments,  as  that  of  cut- 
lery, far  surpass,  those  of  Birmingham.  There  are  ex- 
tensive iron-woriis  at  Rotherham  ;  and  latterly  the  iron- 
works of  Yorkshire  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Their  total  produce  in  1839  war  estimated  by  Mr.  Scri- 
vener at  about  90,000  tons,  though  we  incline  to  think  that 
this  is  beyond  the  mark.  Cotton  manufactures  have  faieen 
established  at  Easingwold,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
W,  Riding.  The  manufactures  in  the  other  ridings  are  but 
of  trivial  importance.  The  valuable  beds  of  coal  found 
In  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheifleld,  Bradford,  Waketiehi, 
&c.  have,  no  doubt,  been  the  principal  source  of  their 
prosperity.  Besides  coal  and  iron,  Yorkshire  iias  mines  of 
lead,  nnd  veins  of  copper  ;  alum  works  were  establislipil 
near  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  arc  still 
worke<l  (see  Whitbv)  ;  and  there  are  in  various  places 
excellent  limestone  and  freestone  quarries.  Principal 
rivers  Ouse,  Swale,  Ure,  Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder,  Den, 
Derwent,  Hull,  and  Esk  ;  the  waters  of  all  these,  except 
the  last,  being  poured  into  the  great  Kstuary  of  Ww, 
Huml)er.  The  canals,  partlrularly  in  the  W.  Killing, 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  impurt- 
ance ;  and  the  principal  towns  are  now,  also,  connected 
witli  railways.  The  co.  Is  divided  into  wapentakes  and 
liberties,  and  contains  613  parishes.  It  sends  3'.)  mems. 
to  the  II.  of  C,  viz.  6  fur  the  co.,  tieing  2  for  earh 
riding;  2  each  for  the  city  of  York,  and  tlie  bors.  <jt' 
Leeds,  Shcmeld,  Hull,  Beverley,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Doncaster,  Pontcfract,  Ripon,  Knaresbnrougii,  Maltnn, 
Richmonil,  and  Si^nrhorough  ;  and  1  each  for  the  hors. 
of  lludderslield,  Wliitby,  Wakelleld,  Northallerton,  and 
Thirsk.  Registered  electors  lor  tlie  N.  Riding,  in  IKIli. 
40,  ll,!HI  ;  for  the  E  Hiding,  7,496;  and  for  the  \V. 
Hiding,  30,122  I  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
1H39,  N.  Riding,  63,042/.,  E.  Riding,  67,639/.,  W.  RidiuK, 
290,204/.  Total  val  ue  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  piicir, 
in  1840-41,  N.  Riding,  l,01l,H8.5/.,  E.  Hiding,  1,111.^07/., 
and  W.  Hiding,  3,324,802/.  Total  amount  ol'  money  leriM 
for  poor-rates  for  the  co.  during  the  year  ended  Lady- 
day,  1814,  468,947/. 

VuRK  (an.  Ehoraeum),  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  England,  being,  under  the  Romans,  the  cap.  nf 
Britain,  and  at  present  the  second  city  nf  the  kingdom 
in  respect  of  rank,  (hough  not  of  importance.  It  It  a 
county  of  itself,  and  a  pari,  and  mun.  hor.,  locally  si- 
tuKteil  near  the  centro  ul'  the  co.  York,  of  whiili 
it  Is  the  rap.,  at  the  Junction  of  the  N.,  L.,  and  W. 
Hidings ;  on  the  Ousc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fust, 
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and  which  U  mid  to  be  older  than  the  cathedral  itieU; 
and  the  drinking  horn  nf  Ulphui,  a  Saxon  prince  or 
Deira,  presented  to  the  cathedral  in  10:i6,  with  a  large 
extent  or  country  to  the  G.  of  York,  still  in  the  poisei- 
(ion  of  the  see.  Tiie  library  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  cathedral  on  the  N.  side.  (iVinkle's  Calhedrali t 
Ouide  to  York i  ^c.) 

The  gross  annual  income  of  the  see  of  York  amounted, 
at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to 
about  13,800/.,  and  the  nett  income  to  12,629/.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean  and  four  canons  residentiary, 
sharing  an  income  of  1,3S2/.  a  year,  and  26  prebendaries 
having  separate  revpniios.  (Eccl.  Jiee.  Report.)  The 
archbp.  of  York  has  the  title  of  primate  of  England,  with 
the  privilege  of  crowning  tlie  queen-consort,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  over  the  iiroviuce  of  York,  comprising 
the  sees  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Ripon,  and 
Sodor  and  Man. 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  by 
Henry  VIII.,  besides  17  chanels,  16  hospitals,  and  !)  reli- 
gious houses,  there  were  in  this  city  41  par.  churches,  but 
of  these  last  only  23  now  remain.  Many  of  these  would 
be  worthy  nf  notice  elsewhere;  but  they  sink  into  insig- 
niflcauce  after  the  cathedral.  St.  Michael-le-Bclfrey,  in 
the  minster-yard,  is  the  largest  and  most  elegant,  and 
with  St.  Martin's  in  Coney  St.  is  in  the  late  perpendi- 
cular style.  All  Saints,  North  Street,  and  St.  Mary's, 
Castle-gate,  have  towers  and  lolly  spires,  and  are  mostly 
perpendicular  with  some  earlier  portions ;  St.  Denis, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Margaret,  have  good  Norman 
doors,  with  portions  of  later  date  ;  and  St.  Mary  Bishop- 
hill,  tlie  Kloer,  has  portions  of  good  early  Englislv  and 
decorated  work,  amidst  various  alterations  and  inser- 
tions. In  many  of  the  churches  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  old  stained  glass.  ( Hickman,  p.  266.)  All  Saints  in 
the  Pavement  is  of  very  ancient  foundation ;  and  Drake 
•ays  that  its  N.  side  is  almost  wholly  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Eboracum,  though  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are 
quite  modern.  A  large  lamp  still  preserved  here  used 
to  be  hung  at  the  summit  of  this  building,  as  a  be-\con 
for  travellers  at  night  thro)igli  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  extended  from  Bootham-bar  a  considerable  dis- 
tance N.  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  livings  of  these 
churches  are  rectories  or  vicarages  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  or  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York ;  the  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  St.  Cuthbert,  worth  233/.  a  year  nett, 
and  St.  Mary  Bishophili,  the  Klder,  worth  226/.  a  year, 
both  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  :  St.  Martin's,  Micklegate, 
worth  243/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  a  private  family. 
(Led.  Rev.  R,-p.,S(C.) 

The  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  originally  founded 
bv  William  Rufus  in  1088,  and  rcfoundcd  in  1270  for 
black  monks  of  tlie  Benedictine  order,  are  very  inte- 
resting. Tlic  abbot  was  mitred,  and  had  a  seat  iu 
parlLtment ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  reve- 
nues of  the  abbey  amounted  to  2,08.')/.  Is.  3d.  a  year. 
The  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  between 
1701  and  1717,  and  their  materials  used  for  rebuilding  the 
castle  of  York  and  St.  Glare's  church,  and  repairing 
Beverley  minster.  Almost  tiic  only  parts  remaining  are 
a  gateway,  and  tiio  N.  wall  of  the  abbey  church,  371  ft.  in 
length,  having  fine  light  Gothic  window-arches,  witli 
highly  finished  carved  capitals.  Mr.  Rickman  says  th.tt  the 
remaining  part  of  the  church  furnishes  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  transitions  from  early  English 
to  decorated  that  remain  for  examination  ;  but  being  en- 
tirely exposed,  it  is  fast  dec.iying.  Tiic  abbey  had  an  exten- 
sive and  strongly  fortified  precinct  without  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  some  of  its  walls  and  towers,  forming 
an  extraneous  portion  of  the  old  city  defences,  may  still 
be  seen  between  Boothain-bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  re- 
mains of  St.  William's  College,  founded  by  Henry  VI., 
exist  in  a  street  near  the  cathedral.  St. William's  cliapel 
stood  on  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  was  conse- 
quently taken  down  with  that  structure.  Tiie  cloisters 
of  St.  l.conard's  and  St.  Peter's  hospitals,  curious  re- 
mains of  tiie  arciiitecture  of  the  time  of  Will.  I.  &  II., 
are  now  used  as  wine  vaults. 

The  dissenters,  wlio  form  a  numerous  and  respectable 
body  In  York,  have  at  least  a  dozen  places  of  worshi|i ; 
the  oldest  of  which  is  tiic  Preshrteri.in  ( Unitarian)  cha- 
pel, in  St.  Saviour-gate.  The  Wesleyans  have  an  elegant 
new  chapel  in  the  same  street,  with  a  massive  Ionic 
portico,  &c.,  besides  three  other  chapels.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  2  chapels,  one  of  whicii  (Salem  Chapel), 
erected  at  the  end  nf  St.  Saviour  Gatev  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice.  There  are  also  meeting  houses  for 
Primitive  and  otiier  Methodists,  and  Friends  ;  a  fine  It. 
Cath.  chapel,  a  nunnery,  and  cliapel  outside  Micklegute- 
liar,  &c. 

York  Castle,  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city, 
between  the  Ouse  and  Foss,  near  their  confluence,  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  nearly  4  acres.  It  was  originally 
built  by  William  tiio  Conqueror,  who  also  erected 
another  fortress,  at  York,  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  Ouse. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  origiiiid  structure  of  the 
cattle  remains,  except  ClilTurd's  'lower,  a  keep  added 


by  the  Conqueror  to  the  rett  of  the  edlBce,  and  erected 
upon  an  artlflclal  mound,  which  had  probably  served  for 
the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress.  York  Castle,  which  was 
long  garrisoned  for  the  king  in  the  civil  wars,  is  not  now 
a  defensive  military  post,  but  has  been  converted  into 
the  CO.  prison  and  hall.  The  basilica,  or  co.  hall,  on  tlic 
W.  side  of  the  great  area,  is  entered  by  a  portico,  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  columns,  and  internally  divided  into 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  with  handsome  rooms,  for  the 
use  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  counsel,  &c.  The 
building,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  area,  which  is  uniform  in 
design  with  the  court-house,  is  chiefly  appropriated  to 
female  prisoners.  Between  1821  and  1836,  a  new  prison 
was  built  here,  at  an  expense  of  203,530/.,  on  the  panop- 
ticon principle,  with  8  airing  courts,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  35  ft  high.  This  building 
is  said  to  be  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  In  1838-39,  the 
commitlali  to  York  Castle  amounted  to  632.  (Gaol 
Returns,  1840.)  The  city  gaol  and  house  of  correction 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ouse ;  its  outer  wail  encloses  an 
area  of  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  circuit:  it  is  ap- 
propriated partly  to  prisoners  before  trial.  Near  it  is  the 
vetut  ballium,  or  old  lialle,  a  mound  corresponding  with 
that  on  which  Clifford's  Tower  is  built,  having  probably 
had  the  same  origin  and  purpose. 

Most  of  the  other  edifices,  of  public  interest^  are  in  the 
N,  part  of  the  city.  The  mansion-house,  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  erected  in  172.%  has  in  front  a  rustic 
basement  supporting  an  Ionic  colonnade,  with  a  pe- 
diment on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  city.  The  state- 
room, 491ft.  in  length  by  271  ft.  In  breadth,  has  paintings 
of  Will.  III.,  Geo.  II.  and  IV.,  and  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  The  guildhall,  behind  tliis  edidcc, 
built  in  1446,  comprises  one  of  the  finest  Gothiu 
halls  in  the  kingdom,  96  ft.  In  length,  43  ft.  in  widtli, 
and  29}  ft.  in  height,  the  roof  being  supported  by  III 
octagon  pillars  on  stone  bases.  In  the  windows  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  and  over  the  en- 
trance is  a  full-length  statue  of  Geo.  II.  In  this  hall,  the 
Lords-president  of  the  North  formerly  held  their  court ; 
and  here  also  the  Scotch  received  the  200,000/.  paid  tiicm 
by  Parliament  for  the  assistance  they  afforded  against 
Charles  I.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  city  assize  and 
sessions  court ;  and  adjoining,  are  the  council  chambers 
of  the  corporation.  The  assembly-rooms  were  erected, 
by  subscription,  in  1730,  and  are  entered  under  a  por- 
tico, resting  upon  light  stone  columns,  supimrting  a 
ballustrade.  The  walls  are  supported  by  44  light  and 
elegant  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  beautiful  cornice,  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  being  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  richly  adorned.  The  rooms  are  lighted  by  44  win- 
dows. The  grand  assembly-room  is  constructed  from 
a  design  by  Palladio,  and  measures  112  ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  40  ft.  in  heiglit.  It  was  used  for  concerts  till  about 
182.5,  when,  being  found  too  small,  a  magnificent  concert- 
hall  adjoining  was  built,  95  ft.  in  length,  60  ft.  In  breadth, 
and  Vi  ft.  in  height,  capable  of  containing  1,700  persons, 
4Q0  l)eing  accommodated  in  a  gallery  supported  by  cast- 
iron  pillars.  It  is  lighted  with  ^as,  and  fitted  up  in  a 
style  of  much  elegance :  its  cost,  including  the  purchase; 
of  the  ground,  amounted  to  9,4U0/.  The  theatre,  built 
by  Tate  Wilkinson,  in  1765,  and  recently  altered  exter- 
nally in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  extremely  commodious. 
The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1822,  ob. 
tained,  in  1 826,  a  grant  of  3  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  situ 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  from  government,  for  a  suitable 
building,  botanic  garden,  &c.  The  Museum,  built  be- 
tween 1827  and  1830,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  front 
towards  the  Ouse,  200  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a  spacious 
hall,  a  library,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  with  large  collec- 
tions In  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  comparative 
anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory,  &c.  'I'he  affairs  of 
the  society  are  conducted  by  a  council  of  12  members, 
and  olticers  elected  once  a  year.  Annual  subscription 
of  members  21.  (ladies,  1/.),  with  5/.  entrance.  Tlio 
York  Subscription  Library,  with  17,000  vols.,  occupies 
a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  in  St.  Leonard's  Place:  it 
is  supported  by  about  401)  members,  who  pay  10  guineas 
each  on  entrance,  and  2Gs.  a  year  afterwards.  Tliere 
are  otiier  subscription,  and  several  good  private  circu. 
iating  libraries,  with  3  news-rooms,  at  whicli  the  London, 
Ediiihurgli,  and  many  provincial  newspapers  are  tukuii 
in.     Four  weekly  newspaiiers  are  publislied  in  Yorl<. 

Outside  Monk-bar  is  the  county  hospital,  founded  la 
1749  iiy  Lady  Hastings,  with  (\n  1842)  an  income  of  about 
1,400/.  a  year.  The  building  has  a  front  of  75  ft.,  by  a 
depth  of  90  ft.,  and  encloses  a  court  measuring  26  ft.  by 
35  ft.  It  is  remarkably  well  kept,  and  capable  of  accoiii. 
modatinii  100  patients.  Without  Bootham-bar  is  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  built  by  subscription  in  1777,  3  stories  in 
height,  having  a  front  132  ft.  in  length,  with  extensive 
grounds,  &c. ;  and  about  I  m.  from  the  city  is  the  Ue- 
treat,  an  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  under  flip 
careful  management  of  the  society  of  Quiikers.  Here,  also, 
is  a  dispensary,  founded  in  1788 ;  an  eye  infirmary,  esta- 
blished in  IH3I,  and  various  medical  and  other  charities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    The  educational  ettablisli- 
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and  luxurUnt  weed*."  (Inglit,  1. 178.)  It  bat,  also,  • 
cbapel  of  eaae,  icreral  Roman  Catholic  chapeli,  and 
mceting-houaei  for  various  classes  of  dissenters,  an 
inSrmary,  a  dispensary,  a  >««rrack  for  infantry,  nume- 
rous public  schools,  a  con'  nt,  the  college,  now  in  a 
neglected  state,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, a  court-house,  custom-house,  fever  and  lying-in 
hospitals,  &c.  The  bouse  occupied  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  still  preserved  in  good  repair,  and  with  but 
little  change. 

Yougbafl  sentamems.  to  the  Irish  H.  ofC;  and  it 
has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  11  of  C.  from  the  sera 
of  the  Union  downwards.  Registered  electors  for 
1839-40,  670.  Under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  108.,  the  corporate  body  is  styled 
the  mayor,  bailiffk,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  Youg- 
hall. 

The  manul.,ci.ures  of  the  town  are  inconsiderable, 
consisting  only  of  2  small  potteries  and  brick-works. 
It  is  too  near  Cork  to  have  much  foreign  trade ;  but 
owing  to  its  situation  on  a  fine  navigable  river,  it  is  the 
emporium  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  The 
great  articles  of  export  consist  of  grain  and  meal,  pro- 
visions, cattle,  and  pigs,  their  aggregate  value  having 
amounted,  in  18J6,  to  2l5,3l(i/.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  are  timber  and  coal.  The  bar  at  the  river's 
mouth  has  only  4  feet  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  in- 
accessible for  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or  13  feet 
water,  except  at  high  springs.  Youghall  is  included 
in  the  port  of  Cork,  but  its  shipping  is  inconsiderable. 
Postage,  in  1830,  1,114/. ;  ditto,  in  183li,  I,2a0<.  Ilranches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial  bank  are 
established  i<i  the  town.  The  beach  is  flne,  and  the 
town  is  well  fitted  for  sea-bathing;  though,  in  this 
respect,  but  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

It  is  believed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  potato  cultivation  into  Ireland  dates 
ftom  IGIO,  when  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  sent  a  few  to  be 
planted  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town'l  But 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  this  exotic,  that  It  now 
fumishet,  and  has  for  a  lengthened  period  furnished 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  and  its  astonishing  increase  h;u  been  at  once 
a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the  equally  astonishing 
increase  of  population  in  the  island.  (See  Boundarjf 
Report;  Raitway  Hrport  i  Commercial  Diet.,  ait.  Po' 
tatoet,  tic.) 

YPRKS  (Flem.  l>wm),  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  and  two  cants.,  on  the 
Vperlee,  29  m.  S.W.  Bruges,  and  Ifim.  N.N.E.  lAWe  i 
lat  f*f  ttV  10"  N.,  long.  2"  53'  4"  K.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  is  said  to  have  tieen  nearly  equal  in  pop.  and  im- 
fiortance  to  Bruges;  wberoiis  in  IH3ti  it  hnil  only  I.''>,(l<i4 
nhatis.  (HeutcUing.)  It  is  well  built,  and,  like  most 
towns  in  Flanders,  it  has  extensive  water  communi- 
cations, being  connected  by  canals  with  Nleuport, 
Bruges,  &c. 

The  court-house  and  cloth-hall  occupy  a  vast  Gothic 
building  of  the  14th  century,  surmounted  by  a  fine  tower. 
The  cathedral,  a  (iuthiccilitire,  has  a  painting  attributed 
to  Van  Eyck  ;  the  tomb  of  J.insen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Jansciilsts  in  the  17th  century,  &c. 
I'hcre  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels,  4  hos- 
pitals, an  exchange,  a  royal  college,  ftc.  Ypres  was 
tormcrly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  and  the  fabric  called  dtaprr  (originally 
d'Ypret)  derives  its  mime  from  having  bttcn  originally 
made  in  tills  town.  I.iiicn  yarn  and  lace  are  now  the 
principal  articles  manufactured  ;  but  there  are  still  some 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  I'lirturies  at  Ypres,  with  tan- 
neries, bleaching  and  dyeing-houses,  one  iir  more  snlt- 
rcfiiu'ries,  tic.  ipres  experienced  many  reverses  in  the 
wars  of  the  17th  and  \M\\  centuries.  Under  the  French 
it  was  the  cap.  dep.  I.ys.  (  TiindiTmac-'n,  Diet,  de  t'land. 
Vceiitent.t  De  Vlwt,  Dfc.) 

YHIKX  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilaute-Vienne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  I.nue,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle, 21  in. 
S.,S.W.  Limoges.  Pop.,  in  IKHi.  incl.  rnmin.,  ti,<MI<). 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  here  In  the 
(ith  century  ;  and  Is  old  and  III  built.  It  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  curious  (iuthic  eiltflce  of  the  I2lh  century,  4 
other  par.  churches,  an  hi>K|itlal.  a  court  of  primary  ju- 
risdictliin,  a  society  of  agriculture,  ftc,  with  ninnular- 
tures  of  w<M>llen  stiilTs,  linen  yarn,  and  pnrreliiln,  an  I 
12  annual  fairs.  Here  are  some  iron  works,  and  works 
for  the  preparation  of  antimony  :  all  the  porcelain  clay 
used  in  the  china-manufactory  of  St^vres  comes  from 
Ht.  Yrinx.     {Hitgo/  Ouide  du  f'ufiageur,iie.) 

Y.'tSKNMiKAlTx,  a  town  of  France,  d(>p.  Ilaute- 
I,olre,  rap.  arrond.,  on  a  rocky  and  elevated  site,  14  m. 
N.K.  Le  I'uv.  I'op ,  incl.  comin.,  7,)i'il.  'riMiiigh  Ir- 
regularly built,  and  aisf^  Iritle,  It  has  a  good  inodcrn 
rhurrh,  and  is  improving.  It  has  no  niamiUctiires 
worthy  of  nolire,  Its  Inlialx.  Iieing  principally  cngnged  in 
agrk'iillnre  and  cattle-dealing.     (  ffH^o,  ^c.l 

YUCATAN,  llti  must  U.  statu  of  the  Mexican  Cuu- 
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federation,  coniisting  of  a  peninsula,  projecting  north- 
wards, between  the  Carribean  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  W.,  and  between  the  18th  and 
21st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  87th  and  91st  of  W.  long., 
having  S.  the  states  of  Tabasco,  Chiapa,  Vera  Paz,  and 
the  British  territ.  of  Honduras ;  length,  N.  and  S.,  about 
2S0  m. ;  average  breadth,  200  m.  Area  about  IK),000  sq. 
m.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  about  S00,000.  The 
most  striking  accounts  of  the  productiveness  of  this  re- 
gion have  been  frequently  put  forth  in  geographical 
works.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  "  Yucatan  is 
one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  Federation.  On  parts 
of  it,  maixe,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  are  produced ;  with  dye-woods,  hides,  soap, 
&c.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  where  not  a  stream  of  any  kind  is  known  to 
exist,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainy  season,  render 
the  crops  very  variable ;  and  years  frequently  occur  in 
which  the  |>oorer  classes  are  driven  to  seek  a  subsistence 
by  collecting  roots  in  the  woods,  when  a  great  mortality 
ensues,  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  a  very  dele- 
terious climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  active  in- 
tercourse was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  Ilitvannah, 
which  Yucatan  supplied  with  Campeachy  wood,  salt, 
hides,  deer  skins,  salted  meat,  and  tne  Jenequen,  a  plant 
from  which  a  sort  of  coarse  thread  was  made,  and  wrought 
up  into  sacking,  cordage,  and  hammocks.  Tills  trade 
was  cut  short  oy  the  war ;  and  as  few  foreigners  nave 
been  induced  to  settle  in  Yucatan,  tlie  inhnbs.  have  de- 
rived but  little  advantage  from  the  late  clihnge  of  institu- 
tions. The  receipts  of  the  state  in  1826  amounted  tii 
213,127  dolls.,  the  expenditure  was  207,109  do.  ;  so  th;it 
a  small  surplus  revenue  remained."  (  Ward's  Mexico,  ii. 
390,391.) 

This  state  is  divided  into  15  deps. ;  its  chief  towns  are 
Merida,  the  cap.,  Valladolid,  Bacalar,  Campeachy,  and 
Vittoria;  but  none  is  of  much  importance.  In  1829,  it 
separated  itself  for  a  time  from  Mexico  ;  and  we  incline 
to  think  that  at  present  (1842)  it  Is  but  little,  if  in  any 
degree,  dependent  on  the  central  povernment. 

YVERDUN  {Germ,  ffrten,  an.  Ebrodunum)  ;  atown 
of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud^  cap.  distr.,  on  the  'Thiele,  at 
Its  mouth  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
17  m.  N.  by  W.  Lausanne.  Pop.  between  3,000  and 
4,000.  It  is  we',l-built,  consisting  of  three  princip,il 
streets,  with  a  handsome  square,  a  new  church,  and 
town-hall,  several  bridges  across  the  Thiele,  &c.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  a  castle,  built  in  the  Tith  century, 
and  which,  from  1805  to  IM2.>,  served  for  Pestaluizi's 
central  school,  conducted  by  himself.  Yverdun  has  a 
college,  a  public  library,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the  Thielc.  Its  trutte  is 
brisk.  It  belag  the  great  depAt  for  the  wine  of  the  cant. 


exiiorted  northward.  (EM;  Dicl.aeog.,&c.) 

VVETOT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seiiie-Inlfrteiire, 
cap.  arrond,,  on  the  road  between  Havre  and  Rouen,  '.id 


m.  N.W.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in  laifi,  ex.  comm.,  7,92.1.  It 
is  situated  on  a  bare  and  arid  hill,  destitute  of  any  rnn- 
nin)t  water,  the  inhahs.  being  supplied  from  wells.  It 
consists  cliieHy  of  one  long  street ;  but  this  has  few  good 
houses,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  is  very  meanly  built. 
It  has,  however,  a  planted  promenade ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertiln  and  populous.  Yvetot  is 
the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  com. 
merce,  a  chamber  of  mamil'actures,  Ac,  and  has  miiiiii- 
fnctures  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  velvet,  hanilker- 
chiefs,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  It  has  alto  .i 
consldenible  trade  in  com  and  sheep.  Towards  the  enil 
of  the  Kith  century,  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  olliir 
merchants  used  to  proceeil  from  Ilarlleiir  to  Yvetnl. 
where  they  rnndiic'ed  their  chl'-f  mercantile  transactions 
with  the  French  ;  and,  perhaps  in  the  view  of  rncdu- 
raglng  commerce,  the  fief  of  Yvetot  was  ileclarod,  in 
1370,  firee  of  all  feudal  service  to  the  French  crown.  Il« 
lords  soon  alterwards  coIiiikI  their  own  money,  ami 
assumed  the  title  of  kine.  Tlie  exploits  of  one  of  tlicM' 
petty  monarchs  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Ueranucr's 
nntinnal  songs.     (Hugo,  art.   Seine  lt{fi!rieure i  Viii. 

fifng..  H/r.) 

YllTHIA,  the  an.  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Slam,  on  tlic 
Menam,  40  m.  N.  Bangkok:  it  appears  to  have  hern 
formerly  a  iilace  of  much  magnificence,  but  it  has  now 
fallen  Into  decay. 


ZAANDAM,  Imnroperly  SAARDAM,  a  town  of  N. 
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it  Is  divided  Into  E.  and  \V.  Xaandnm.  4)m.  N.W.  Am- 
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Holland,  nn  the  /aan,  a  tributary  of  the  Y,  by  .vhiih 


sterdam.  I'nn.  aliout  lo.ixio.  Mr.  M'tlregor  says,  "  \Vi' 
have  only  visltetl  one  place  (Hrork),  so  trim,  quiet,  .ind 
minutely  clean.  The  streets  are  pavetl  with  cilnki>rs.  iiiul 
daily  waslied  ;  the  lioiises  are  liullt  of  wood  and  painlcil 
wlilte  and  green,  and  their  principal  door,  that  id  n'rc 
wony,  is  only  opened  at  iMiptlsnis,  marriages,  and  fUnerult, 
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mendous  violence.  The  coasting  trade  and  fislicrles  em- 
|iloy  most  part  of  tlie  iniiabs.,  and  a  great  number  of 
vessels  are  owned  in  tlie  port.  Tlie  manufacture  of  ro- 
soglio  is  almost  tlie  only  other  branch  of  industry  carried 
on,  and  that  at  present  to  a  very  limited  extent.  {Oeslerr. 
Nat.  Encyc.)  Zara  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence 
of  a  general  commandant,  and  the  seat  of  all  the  superior 
provincial  courts  of  Dalmatia.  Without  its  walls  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  but,  with  tills  exception,  few 
other  Roman  antiquities  exist  in  Zara,  in  consequence  of 
their  liaving  been  mostly  employed  in  the  building  of  the 
fortifications.  (I'oriit't  Dalmatia,  U^-  !  Berghaus,^c.) 

ZI<1ALANL>,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Danish  islands,  being  that  on  which  Copenhagen  is 
situated.  It  lies  mostly  between  the  5Sth  and  SCth 
degs.  of  N.  lilt,  and  long.  11"  and  12°  41/  K.,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  being  separated  from  Sweden  by 
the  Sound,  and  from  Funen  and  Langeland  by  the  Urcat 
Belt.  Its  area  may  be  estimated  nt  2,830  sq.  m. ;  pop., 
in  1834,  including  tlint  of  the  small  and  thinly  peopled 
islands  of  Mocn  and  Samsoc,  439,962.  Liiie  the  rest  of 
the  Danish  islands,  it  is  flat,  or  at  most  gently  undulating, 
and  is  in  parts  intersected  by  canals.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  It  is 
well  cultivated,  and  Is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
grain  of  all  sorts,  especially  rye,  I)ar1ey,  oats,  and  wheat. 
The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  island  is  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  liorses.  It  is,  also,  well  stociied  with 
cuttle  and  sheep.  Wood  is  plentiful,  except  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  where  turf  is  used  for  fuel.  It 
is  studded  with  cottages,  farms,  and  country-houses; 
tearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  England  than  is  exhi- 
bited by  most  continental  districts.  It  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Denmarlc. 
It  is  sub<livided  into  h  bailiwicks,  and  is  governed  iiy  a 
grand.baililV;  it  forms,  of  itself,  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
superintendency.  (&Ve  Denmark,  in  thisworiti  Ittglis ; 
Bremner,  &c. ) 

ZEALAND  (NEW), a  group  of  2  large  and  numerous 
small  islands  in  the  S.  Pacitic  Ocean,  belonging  to  (he 
Australian  continent,  and  now  forming  a  dependency  of 
tlie  Kritish  crown.  Tlie  group  extends  between  35° 
and  47'^  of  S.  lat.,  and  I6<i0  and  170°  of  E.  long., 
about  10°  E.  of  S.  Australia  and  Van  Uiemcn's  Land, 
being  the  land  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain. 
Tiio  2  large  islands,  now  called  New  Ulster  and  New 
Monster,  stretch  lengthwise  from  N.  to  S.,  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  channel  called  Cook's  Strait :  a 
strait  of  about  the  same  width  separates  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  almve  lalands  from  New  I.einster,  formerly 
called  Stewart's  or  the  S.  island.  The  length  of  curved 
line  extending  through  these  3  islands  from  the  N.  to  the 
S.  Cape  would  bo  aliout  UdU  in.  Tlie  middle  island,  or 
Now  Munster,  is  the  largest  \  but  New  Ulster,  wlilch 
alone  lias  been  colonised  by  the  Uritlsli,  is  the  widest, 
being  about  30(1  m.  in  its  greatest  brcadtli.  Altogether, 
the  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Terry  nt 
about  HIi.OdO  sq.  m.,  or  .'i.'i.UdOiCHK)  acres  ;  and  the  total  pop. 
may  perhaps  be  2()<l,(IOO,  of  wlioin  nearly  IU,UtlO  are  Eu- 
ro|H-ans.    (Terry' t  Sew  Zealand, Ij/c.) 

"  The  mountains  of  New  Zealiind  stretch  nhing  the 
centre  of  the  middle  island  in  its  whole  length  and  along 
the  better  half  of  the  N.  island,  and  siopini;  gradually 
down  towards  the  sea  level,  leave  an  immense  extent  of 
forest,  iilaiii,  and  pasture,  on  botii  sides  of  the  mountain 
range,  between  it  and  the  sea.  Here  and  there  along  (he 
line  of  this  Cordillera,  several  huge  nioiinlaiiis,  overtop- 
ping the  rest,  rise  into  the  region  iif  perpetual  snow. 
Some  are  more  than  i4,l()<ll'eet  high  ;  an  clovallon  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  .Mont  llianc.  Tiiereare  ilkeuite  several 
subordinate  ranges  of  hills,  and  .t  lew  detached  outliers  of 
vast  <liiiiensiiiiis.  A  few  of  the  smaller  mountains  are 
barren,  or  dolheil  with  ffrn  ;  Imt  by  far  the  greater 
nuinlier  are  covered,  up  (o  the  range  of  per|ietual  snow, 
by  inagnlhcent  tlinlM-r  of  iinirnious  size  and  great  va- 
riety." {fresent  tiliileiif  \.  Z.ii/nnrf.  778. )  Tlie  country 
Is  well  watered;  an  abundance  of  tlreiinis  di'scend  Iroin 
the  central  iliulii  on  both  kides,  Few  of  the  larger  rivers 
have  been  survejeii  to  any  gnat  distance,  hut  the  Wai. 
kalo,  with  lis  allliient  the  Wiii-pa,  the  Walhoii,  or 
Thames,  and  iithcrs,  are  of  coiiklderahle  sixe  and  length. 
'i'he  shores  arc  in  parts  irnn-lioiind  and  dangerous  ;  but  the 
N.  iiiand  eapecially  Is  Indented  witli  many  excellent  bays 
and  harbniirt. 

(Iiir  knowledge  of  the  geolngy  and  mineralogy  of  New 
Zealand  Is  very  iinperrect.  It  lias,  however,  several  ac- 
tive vnUiuiiH't ;  In  the  N.  iilaiid,  also,  are  varimis  cavi- 
llrs,  wliii  li  appear  to  he  extiiut  craters.  In  the  vicinity  of 
which  nnineroushot  surhigs  are  met  with  ;  some  of  (liesp. 
as  they  rise  (o  tlie  boiling  iioint,  (he  natives  use  for  rock- 
ing. ( X. /I'n/iiMi/,  8(1. )  I'linili'i'-stone  Is  nhundaiit,  and 
used  by  the  natives  fur  pulUliIng  (heir  ipeuri )  coal  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  (h«  nilildin  iHland,  whence  also  ciiines 
the  green  talc  of  which  the  n.itlves  make  siniie  of  their 
weapons.  Ironstone  Is  pleiidl'iil ;  some  pigments  used 
by  (he  natives  appear  to  consist  of  manganese;  sulphur, 
whinstuuc,  ilato,  franlte,  marble,  &v.  are  fuuiuli  and  In 
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every  part  hitherto  explored,  there  If  clay  fitted  for 

brick-burning. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  being  analogous  to  that  of 
France  and  the  S.  part  of  England.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Auckland  is  alraut  59°  Falir.,  that  of  the 
summer  months  67°,  and  of  the  winter  morths  .Vio. 
(Terry,  CtGT.)  The  country  is  free  IVom  the  oppressive 
heats  that  prevail  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  Sydney,  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
long-continued  droughts  that  prevail  in  tlio  Australian 
continent.  Strong  winds,  principally  from  the  N.E.  or 
S.  W.,  always  occur  at  the  changes  of  the  moon,  fre- 
quently bringing  rain,  particularly  in  the  winter  months: 
the  rains,  however,  do  not  last  for  days  together,  and  the 
W.  and  more  prevalent  winds  very  seldom  blow  so  hard 
as  to  interfere  with  navigation.  In  the  interior  tlie 
weather  is  colder,  but  more  equable.  The  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  salubrious  and  favourable  to  longe- 
vity ;  the  prevalent  diseases  are  mostly  those  wliicli  have 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  though  in  some  situations 
the  natives  suffer  from  scrofulous  and  glandular  alfec- 
tions.  {Pari.  Hep.  on  New  Zealand.) 

The  country  presents  the  aspect  of  perpetual  vegeta- 
tion, most  ot  its  indigenous  vegetable  products  being 
evergreens  ;  and  the  soil,  which,  in  most  parts  yet  ex- 
plored, is  a  rich  loam  or  vegetable  mould  of  much 
fertility,  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
nearly  all  the  useful  vegetables  of  Europe.  However,  as 
Mr.Terry  says, "  the  exaggerated  s(atements circulated  in 
England  of  tne  colony  and  its  products,  soil,  and  cllniHte, 
have  led  generally  to  the  very  errimeous  lmnre:.slon 
and  opinion,  that  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  food, 
would  be  abundant  and  cheap.  But  New  Zealand 
has  neither  a  tropical  climate,  nor  Is  it  a  country  in 
which  edible  vegetables  and  fruits.  Indigenous  to  such 
regions,  grow  and  flourish  spontaneously  and  abundantly, 
nor  Is  it  a  land  inhabited  by  native  animals  adapted  for 
the  food  of  man,  and  easily  obtained  by  (he  toils  of  the 
chase.  The  islands  are,  at  present,  uncultivated  wastes, 
consisting  either  of  mountains  covered  with  dense  forests, 
of  plains  and  low  lands  covered  with  impenetrable  high 
fern  and  shrubs,  or  of  swamps  and  marshes  covered  with 
rushes  and  flax,  without  any  open  spots  of  grass  land  for 
pasturage,  or  of  verdant  downs  and  bills  for  sheep.  In 
tiiesc  vast  tracts,  there  is  not  to  be  seen  a  living  animal, 
wild  or  domestic ;  and  whatever  is  produced  from  the  soli 
for  the  food  of  the  pop.,  either  of  grain  from  arable  land,  or 
of  stock  from  pasturage,  must  lie  the  work  of  time,  of 
great  labour,  and  of  much  '.expense.  Small  are  and  will 
be  the  resources  of  foml  from  the  actual  produce  of  the 
Islands,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  subsistence  of 
any  great  number  of  settlers  until  they  themselves  bring 
the  land  Into  cultivation  and  pasture,  and  import  cattle 
and  sheep  from  New  South  wales,  to  stock  it  lor  the 
supply  of  their  wants."  (Terry,  .')7,  iW.) 

Timber  and  flax  are  at  present  the  most  valuable  na- 
tive products.  But  the  former,  owing  to  the  extr.iva- 
gnntly  high  rate  of  wages,  the  difllculty  of  the  country, 
and  the  want  of  roads,  is  very  high  priced,  even  in  the 
ports  uftlic  colony ;  while  the  freight  to  England,  which  Is 
from  ftl,  to  61.  per  load,  amounts  of  itself  to  a  prohibiticia 
of  Its  importation  into  this  country.  No  doubt,  however, 
Its  price  in  the  colony  will  bo  progressively  redULCu; 
and  being  admirably  adapted  for  ship-biiiidliig,  this  will 
prolnlily  become,  at  no  very  distant  date,  a  prolitalilc 
business.  Timber  will,  also,  there  can  be  no  question, 
bec(nne  an  important  article  of  export  to  Sydney,  Iloliait 
'I'own,  and  other  ports  in  Australia.  The  forest  trcej  are 
princl|iallyof  the  pine  species.  The  kauri  Isof  enoniimis 
slie  i  one  was  cut  and  shlppeil  In  1841,  I.MI  feet  In  lenittli 
and  'J!i  feet  In  circumference  at  the  base  ;  and  another 
now  itundlng  on  (he  E.  coast  measures  7''>  feet  round  at 
Its  base,  Its  heiglit  lieliig  nnknuwn  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  (he  surroiiniling  forest. 

Flax,  it  has  l>ei  ii  supposed,  will  continue,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  to  be  the  staple  of  the  country.  It  la 
iditnlneil,  from  the  leaves,  and  not  from  the  stein,  of  the 
I'htirniium  tenajt,  an  Indigenous  plant.  It  Is  siiid  to  lip 
distlnguliheit  liy  the  leiigih,  strength,  and  Hixlbillty  of 
its  nbres,andtc>  be  preferable  to  the  flax  of  the  N.  of  Kn. 
rone.  Hut,  In  iioliit  nf  fact,  (here  is  a  great  diversity  iii 
opinion  as  (o  Its  real  merits,  and  It  fetches  at  present 
but  a  low  price.  It  Is  alleged  that  lliis  is  a  consiiiueiui) 
of  its  Imperfect  preparation,  whirli  is  left  solely  to  the 
native  wimien:  (hey  separate  the  lllire  from  the  exteriiiil 
epidermis  in  a  green  s(a(e  by  means  of  a  mus*el-i>liell, 
and  then  expose  it  (o  the  iilr  fur  a  lew  ilays,  wliiili 
bleaches  (lie  fl.ix  and  dries  tlie  thin  Inner  epidermis,  la 
heckling  anil  properly  freeiiiK  the  flax  alterwaids  rniin 
tills  snlistanee,  there  Is  a  loss  in  nnnntlty  of  '/'i  per  cent., 
iH'sldes  the  (rouble  and  expense.  Hut,  wilhout  iire<iiiniiiK 
to  sny  whether  tlie  delects  »llh  which  It  Is  charK'd  ani 
iiiheriiit  In  (he  flax  Itself,  or  depend  on  Its  |ireparal<<in.  It 
Is  abiinduntly  obvlmis  that,  unless  it  bo  liirnlshed  of  ii 
superior  ipialKy,  It  will  never  hecuine  u  conslderabis 
article  of  export. 

The  principal  food  of  the  natives,  when  other  kinds  of 
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946  ZEITZ. 

Inunication.  New  Zealand  would  then  bring  Into  pro- 
fitable production  her  timber,  for  ship-building ;  flax,  for 
canvass,  ropes,  &c. ;  copper,  for  sheathing  her  ships,  and 
all  other  purposes  ;  sulphur,  for  brimstone,  &c. ;  alum 
and  dye  woods,  in  manufacturing  the  wool  of  Australia 
or  the  cotton  of  India ;  tan,  for  leather  flrom  the  hides  of 
her  own  cattle,  or  from  Australia  and  S.  America ;  to- 
bacco, which  couM  be  manufactured;  breweries  and 
distilleries,  for  barley  and  hops  of  native  growth,  &c. 
But  it  is  far  more  rational  to  conceive  that,  instead  of 
attempting  fruitlessly  to  compete  In  the  exports  of  raw 
produce,  the  colonists  In  the  first  instance  will  endeavour 
to  render  themselves  independent  of  any  other  colony  for 
the  supply  of  food ;  and  when  food  and  labour  are  cheap, 
they  will  direct  their  capiul  and  energies  to  bring  into 
play  the  other  natural  products,  in  manufactures  for 
their  own  wants,  as  well  as  to  supply  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  Spanish  America,  all  of  which  are  not  far 
distant."  (Terry,  pp.  269—261,  &c. ;  Pari.  Rep.  on  New 
Zealand i  Present  State  nf  New  Zealand;  Nicholas i 
Polack,  Ac.) 

ZEITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg.  Merseburg, 
cap.  circ,  on  the  White  Elster,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  22  m.  W.S.W.  Leipsic.  Pop.  10,000.  (Berghaus.) 
It  is  walled,  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  and  several  otiier  churches,  various 
hospitals,  two  castles,  one  of  which  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  \U  princes,  but  now  serves  for  a  house  of 
correction,  a  gymnasium,  with  a  public  library  of  14,000 
vols.,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
leather,  shoes,  &c. ;  with  cotton-printing  establishments, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  the  seat  of  tlie  ordinary 
circle  courts,  of  an  ecclesiastical  Imard,  and  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  college.  The  gardens  and  grounds  in  its  vicinity 
•re  celebrated  for  their  neatness,  and  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  them.  (Berehaus i  Diet.  Oeog.,t(C.) 

ZRLL,  or  CBLLE,  a  town  of  the  Hanoverian  dom., 
distr.  Liineburg,  on  the  Aller,  where  it  receives  the 
Fuse,  and  on  the  road  between  Hanover  and  Liineburg, 
22  m.  N.E.  the  former.  Pop.  11,200.  It  is  well  built 
and  paved,  and  has  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  R.  Catholic 
churches,  an  old  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  LUneburg,  a  large  penitentiary,  a  medical  college, 
Latin  school,  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  famous  royal 
breeding  stud.  Its  inhabs.  manufacture  linen  cloths, 
hosiery,  flannel,  hats,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  have  a  brisk 
transit  trade  both  by  the  Aller  and  by  land.  Celle  is 
the  seat  of  the  liigh  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  the  decisions  of  which  were  final,  till  recently 
they  were  Interfered  with  by  the  government.  (iVe 
Hanover,  i.'Jta.) 

It  was  the  residence,  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and 
lister  of  George  I.  of  England ;  and  a  monument  to  her 
memory  stands  in  the  palace  garden. 

Zell  has  also  been  (or  a  lengthened  (period  the  fa- 
vourite aliode  of  such  of  the  nobility  of  LUneburg  as  do 
not  live  in  Hanover.  (Hodgskm,  Travels  in  the  N.of 
Germany,  i.  LW— Wa.) 

ZERBST,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  territory  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  on  a  small  tributary  of  ine  Elbe,  l7j  ni.  S.E. 
Magdeburg.  Pop.  n,200.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  uy 
6  g*tes  ;  has  an  old  castle,  several  churclies,  one  of 
which  is  among  tiie  finest  slrucHircs  of  its  class  In  Ger- 
many, two  well-endowed  rharltulilc  institutions,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  a  liouso  of  correction,  and  a  large  school 
termed  the  h'rancisceum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  high 
court  of  appeal  for  the  Anhalt  and  .Schwnrlzburg  prin- 
cipalities ;  and  till  near  tlie  end  of  last  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Anhalt,  It  has  ma- 
nufictures  of  jewellery  and  tartlieiiware.  The  empress 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  »  princeKs  iif  Zerbst ;  but  she 
was  not  born  here,  as  is  stated  Intlii  Diet.  Otiigrnphiquc, 
but  at  Stettin  (in  1720),  of  which  her  father  was  go- 
vernor.   ( Berghaus ;  Did.  (Jvog. .  fic.) 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  the  klngdum  of  Siixony,  cirr. 
nautten,  on  the  Mandau,  a  triliutary  of  the  Neiase,  .'lO 
m.  E.S.E.  Dresden.  Pop.,  in  INMN,  n.i;74.  It  is  tuler- 
akly  well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a  ftynnmsiinn, 
pubHc  Hbraryof  13,(HH)  '<ls.,  Iioum;  of  corrertniii,  and  va- 
rious charitable  Instituliuns.  It  Is  the  centre  ol  the  linen 
mannfactures  of  I.usutia  ,  and  mort  of  its  inhalis.  are  oc- 
cupied in  the  weaving  ol  dninasks,  ticks,  and  other  linen 
fabrics,  or  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  ;  and  in  bleaching, 

iirinting,  carding,  and  other  nnxlliiiry  iiccupations.  /ittau 
las  alt<i  porcelain  factories,  pH|ier-niill«,  ami  breweries, 
nndm  large  trade  in  llnx.  1^  was  the  l)irtliplacr  uf  the 
great  orientalist,  U.  Michaclis.    (B.  Hitler i   Jkrghnus, 

lie.) 

KOMnOit.  a  royal  free  town  of  linng.iry,  ro.  liars.  Of 
whicli  it  Is  the  cap.,  In  an  extensive  plain  near  the  Iran- 
rls  ('anal,  inilting  tlie  Daiiiilie  and  the  'riiclit.  IH  in. 
H.  by  E.  Pestli.  Po)).  alnmt  Vl.CKHl.  mostly  il  the  Greek 
church.  It  has  several  line  liiiilillnK>,  liicliiilinK  a  cii. 
hall,  town-house,  several  churches,  liarraiks,  and  the 
government  ntllci'S.  Here,  aUo,  is  ii  Greek  l'l'l'lesla^lil'al 
sriniiiary,  ami  a  Rum.  I'atli.  high  tdioul,  with  some  silk 


ZURICH  (CANTON  OF). 

manubcturei,  and  a  considerable  trade  lb  com,  wine 
and  cattle.  {Oester.,  Nat.  Encyc.)  ' 

ZUO  or  ZONG,  a  canton,  \3ke,  and  town  of  Switzer- 
land, In  the  central  part  of  the  Confederation.  The 
canton,  which  is  the  smallest  in  Switzerlanil,  is  enclosed 
between  the  territory  of  Zurich  on  the  K.,  Schwytz  on 
the  E.  and  S.,  and  a  small  part  of  Lucerne  and  Aargau 
on  the  W. ;  fh>m  which  last  It  Is  separated  by  the  Reuss. 
Area,  about  8S  sq.  m. ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Egen.  Pop.,  In  1837 
15,322.  Except  a  small  plain  to  the  N.  of  Zug,  the  sur- 
face is  wholly  mountainous,  but  the  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  any  great  elevation  ;  the  highest,  the  Rossberg, 
on  the  S.  border,  being  little  more  than  5,000  it.  above 
the  sea.  Principal  rivers,  Reuss,  Sihl,  which  forms  the 
N.E.  boundary,  and  Lortz,  which  brings  the  waters  of 
the  Egerl  lake  into  that  of  Zug,  and  forms  also  the 
outlet  of  the  latter  towards  the  Reuss.  The  Lake  of 
Zug,  principally  comprised  In  this  canton,  but  partly 
in  that  of  Schwytz,  and  intermediate  in  situation,  as 
in  character,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne 
is  about  8)  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  3  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  about  10  sq.  m., 
and  the  height  of  its  surface  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  1,385  Eng.  ft.  Its  waters  are  of  a  very  dark  blue 
colour;  and  though  near  the  town  of  Zug,  its  depth 
appears  to  be  only  about  200  ft. ;  at  its  S.  extremity  it  is 
said  to  exceed  1,200ft. !    (Ebel ;  Picot,^c.) 

The  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  are  cultivated,  richly 
wooded,  and  In  general  gradually  sloping,  except  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.  sides,  where  the  Righi  and  Rossberg  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  Tlie  lake  abounds  with 
fish,  the  taking  of  which  forms  an  important  occupation 
of  the  inhabs.  of  its  vicinity.  Some  indifferent  wine, 
with  cider,  kirschwasser,  &c.,  are  made,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  apples  and  other  fruits  are  grown  for  ex- 
portation ;  but  the  principal  employment  of  the  pop.  is 
cattle  breeding,  A  few  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  woven, 
cotton  yam  is  spun,  and  at  Zug,  Cham,  and  Baar  are 
some  tanneries  and  paper-mills ;  but  the  manufactures 
of  the  canton  are  comparatively  insignificant  The  go- 
vernment is  strictly  democratic.  Tlie  cantonal  council 
is  composeil  of  M  deputies,  elected  for  two  years  by  all 
the  male  citizens  of  the  canton  above  the  age  of  19  years, 
who  are  not  bankrupt,  pauper,  or  under  penal  con- 
demnation. This  council  exercises  all  the  ordinary 
administrative  functions.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  triple  council,  composed  of  the  cantonal 
council  and  two  additional  mems.  tor  each  deputy,  chnson, 
like  the  deputies,  triennially  by  the  communes.  The 
general  assembly  meets  annually  in  May  :  its  tandamman 
or  president  being  taken  alternately  from  the  two  circles 
into  which  the  canton  is  divided.  The  deputies  are  p.iiil 
for  their  services,  at  such  rates  as  can  be  afforded  by  tlic 
communes  which  send  them.  The  sum  paid  by  the  town 
of  Zug  to  its  representatives  is  about  il.  each  per  an- 
num !  and,  besides  this,  every  councillor  entering  /ii)( 
til  attend  a  council,  which  takes  place  perhaps  once  a 
moiitli,  receives  aliout  9d<  English.  And  some  oi  tlie 
communes  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  eviii 
this  pittance  to  their  representatives.  (Inglis.)  'I'ho 
chief  criminal  triluinal  consists  of  2.^  mems.,  and  tlio 
ordinary  civil  tribunal  of  fi  assessors  and  the  stalshtille  : 
the  latter  becomes  a  final  court  of  appeal  by  the  ailililion 
of  C  mems.  chosen  annually  by  the  cantonal  cuuiinl. 
Civil  causes  below  the  amount  of  12  francs,  mlMlc- 
meanours,  and  other  matters  of  minor  inaiortance,  arc 
decided  by  the  communal  assemblies  anu  tribiiniilK. 
There  is  no  tax  of  any  kind  in  the  canton.  The  whole 
state  ex^icnses,  amounting  to  about  KHJ/.  a  year,  arc  do. 
frayed  Irom  tlie  general  Swiss  fund,  drawn  Ironi  the 
entry  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  from  a  mono|Kil)  uf 
salt,  which  is  fanned  liy  the  government,  and  brings  in 
about  HO/,  a  year.  Zug  furnishes  a  contingent  of  2'Vi 
men  to  the  army,  and  2197  francs  a  year  to  the  treasury 
uf  the  Swiss  Coiifeil. 

/ug,  the  call.,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  lake  of  the 
s.ime  name,  l.^  m.  S.  Zurich,  with  ftbinit  'i,!-*)^^  iiilinlit , 
is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  It  is  pleasantly  siiii.'iltil, 
and  has  several  goud  churches,  to  one  of  wliirli  Is 
attached  a  curious  golgulhn,  ciintalning  many  liuinlrcil) 
uf  skulls,  each  laiielVed  witli  the  name  of  its  original  pus- 
sessor.  Provisions  are  cheap  at  /ug  ;  and  though  »ith- 
nut  the  pri'tensioii  to  rank  with  Zurich  in  linpiirtiuicr,  ^ 
residence  here  woiilii  seem  to  he  the  more  aurcciililo 
of  tlie  two  from  the  greater  cordiality  and  gaiety  ulllio 
people. 

'nie  people  of  tills  canton  are  of  a  German  stock.  iin:| 
fur  the  must  part  similar  to  those  o(  .Sihwyti,  fhmigh  li'-- 
Ignorant  and  siiperslliloiis.  They  are  all  l(.  ('ulliulii>. 
and,  small  as  Is  the  extent  of  *lie  cantcni,  KIh'I  siiyN  — '  i 
I  pnyn  rfc  '/,ug Jiiurnil  ili»  mflm  a  urn-  gniiiilr  jiailif  dt  I 
III  Suimr  t'alh.'liijue.  (I'lcol,  Sldtistn/nr  lie  In  Skijjc; 
/■,7«7's  Manuel,  ,\c.  ;  Inglis'a  .Swilurliinil ;  Diil.  Uttt- 
,Si-.) 

ZI'HICH  (CANTON  Ol),  a  canton  of  SwItlerLiild, 
ranking  llrst  in  the  I'uiiicdcriition,  aud  bcinti  supi'Tiur  I 
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W*  ZURICH  (LAKE  OF), 

of  which  Larmtw  wm  the  mlniiter ;  the  town  ball,  a 
iquare  «difloe,  in  wliieh  the  diet  meets ;  the  old  anenel  ( 
the  town  llbrarjr,  a  ipadoui  edlfloe,  containing  about 
60,000  Tolamet,  withportraiti  of  Zwingliu*  and  many  of 
the  burgomasten  of  Ztirich,  a  bait  of  LaTater  bj  Dami- 
eclcer,  a  ba*-relief  model  of  a  great  part  of  Swttterland,  a 
collection  of  foutit,  *c. ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lim- 
mat,  the  tower  of  Wellenberg,  formerly  a  itate  priion. 
.  The  principal  manuhcturet  are  thoie  of  lUk  and  cotton 
goodi ;  and  numeroui  factoriei  and  coontnr  houie*  ttud 
the  bank*  of  the  lake  in  the  enrirom.  "  In  ZUrich," 
•ayi  Inglif, "  it  ii  all  work  and  no  play  ;  there  are  no 
amuiementi  of  any  kind,  nor  probably  do  the  inhabt. 
feel  the  want  of  them.  There  1i  no  theatre  t  there  are 
no  public  concerts  I  balls,  in  a  canton  where  leave  to 
dance  must  be  asked,  are  out  of  the  question.  The  great 
object  of  the  ZUrickers  is  to  get  money :  distinction  in 
wealth  Is  the  chief  distinction  of  rank  known  in  ZUrich. 
Literature,  however,  has  kept  its  place  here  s  and  no 
where,  perhaps,  in  Europe  is  the  study  of  the  classics 
more  general  than  In  this  city.  Here  are  an  academy 
for  theology  and  various  other  branches  of  philosopliy ; 
another  academy  preparatory  to  the  former ;  an  institu- 
tion for  medichie  and  surgery ;  another  for  the  education 
of  merchants  i  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  the  model  of  which 
was  considered  so  excellent,  that  upon  it  Napoleon 
formed  that  of  Paris ;  academies  of  artists  and  musio;  a 
society  of  public  utility ;  and  many  schools  for  instruction 
in  languages  and  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  in  ZUrich,  ono  appearing 
weekly,  the  other  twice  a  week ;  and  there  is  also  a 
monthly  literary  Journal.  If  house-rent  were  out  of  the 
question,  one  might  live  cheaply  enough  at  ZUrich,  or  in 
Its  neighbourhood.  Beef  usually  sells  at  about  M.  per  lb., 
mutton  at  ^d.,  and  veal  Id.  higher :  fowls  average  U.  6d. 
a  pair,  butter  Id.  per  lb.,  and  eggs  a  dos.  for  IQif.  But 
the  reasonable  price  at  which  most  necessarlca  may  be 
obtained  in  ZUrfch  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  high 
rent  of  houses,  for  which  indeed  at  least  three  times  the 
sum  is  asked  that  would  command  the  same  accommoda- 
tion in  England  1  and  to  those  desirous  of  selecting  a 
constantly  agreeable  residence,  I  dare  not  recommend 
ZUrich.  A  winter's  residence  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  trifle  in  a  city  where  amusement  is  confounded  wttli 
crime,  and  where  men  and  women  do  not  meet  each  other 
in  society."  (IngUi'f  Steitxerl.)  There  is,  however,  a 
museum  club,  with  a  good  reading-room.  Where  the 
leading  English  newspapers  and  periodical  publications 
are  taken  in,  a  perpetual  communication  is  kept  up  by 
diligences  with  Basle,  Bern,  Constance,  and  tiie  other 
chief  Swiss  towns  t  and  by  steam-boats  twice  a  day  with 
places  on  the  bonk  of  its  lake.  ZUrich  waa  one  of  the 
earliest  cities  that  Joined  the  Swiss  Confederation ;  and 
here  the  Reformation  in  Switieriand  commenced,  under 
Zuinglius,  in  1519.  Among  its  distinguished  natives 
have  been  the  two  Gessners,  Zimmermann,  Fuselt,  La> 
vater,  Bodmer,  and  Festaioisi.    (Ebets  IigH'i  Diet, 

Z^'klCH  (LAKE  OF),  one  of  the  principal  Ukes  of 
SwitierlamI,  in  the  E.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  twing 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  ZUrich,  Schwyti,  and  St. 
Oall.  It  curves  in  a  semicircular  manner,  from  S.E. 
round  to  N.W.  Length,  about  34  m.;  breadth,  varying 
to  about  S  m. ;  but  at  Rapperschwyl  it  is  contracted  to 
less  than  }  m.,  and  is  crosaed  there  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Area,  estimated  at  about  'a  sq.m.;  height  above  tno 
sea,  1,363  F.ng.  ft.  Us  depth  In  some  places  exceeds 
600  ft.;  but  for  several  hundred  yards  iyom  its  Iwnks 
it  is  (near  ZUrich  at  least)  seldom  more  than  ttom 
6  to  IS  It.  in  depth.  At  its  S.E.  extremity  it  receives 
the  Linth  canal,  which  brings  to  It  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  Lake  Wailenstadt ;  at  its  N.W.  extremity 
It  discharges  itself  by  the  LImmat.  ZUrich,  Meilen, 
Rapperschwyl  and  Kichtenichwyl,  are  nn  Its  bAnks. 
This  lake  has  none  of  that  savage  sublimity  which 
churactorlies  most  of  the  Swiss  lakes :  Its  srennry  Is,  in 
fkct,  cumparatlvrly  tame,    luglls  calls  it  "  the  Winaii- 

oTvrbMrlng  pride,  which,  while  It  vlolcnUy  rondemni  Ihe  nplnloni  nf 
Mhm,  MKUniM  InfallltillUy  with  rmnect  to  It*  own.  In  n  word,  It 
Wat  hit  opinion,  thnt,  iirnvlilptl  rhrlNtMtu  ^Ktrt  in  th«  mmt  i>Wi«ntiiil 
ftrticTM,  mn  otliiht  lolNnr  wilh  an,,  iliHeivni'i.  im  KiiliJiH'tft  Ivm  iin* 
controvertible,  and  which  du  not  ihtluunc*  luunlt."  (CoM't  Srvtlttr- 
Imtd,  I.  68,  Sto.  td.) 


ZYTOMIERa . 

dernftre  Of  Switieriand.)*    The  hlUs  aroond  it  scarce^ 
rise  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  they  descend  in 

Sntle  and  cultivated  slopet  to  the  water's  edge  t  where 
e  banks,  firora  one  enil  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  are 
studded  with  vHlages,  country  bouses,  and  other  habi' 
ations.  Good  carriage  roadi  run  along  both  sides  ol 
this  lake  t  and  it  is  dally  traversed  by  steamers  between 
Zurich  and  BapperMhwrl.  (Ebel;  Picoti  Inglh'$  Sutil- 
nerkmdi  SUinU  Haitm.i  Maifer,Du  CmUon  Zurich  s 
Murrqt't  Handb.Jbr  SwUxerUmd  j  Ac.) 

ZUTPHBN,  a  fortlBed  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Ouelderland,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yssel,  crossed 
here  by  a  stone  bridge,  where  It  is  Joined  by  the 
Blrckel,  IS  m.  N.E.  Amliam.  Pop.,  according  to  Stein, 
about  10,000.  It  is  stroitf.  by  its  situation,  and,  though 
in  the  midst  of  fens,  is  liM  considered  unhealthy.  It 
is  divided  by  the' Blrckel  Into  an  old  and  a!  new  town. 
The  principal  cburch.tsanold  and  stately  edifice :  the 
town-nail,  the  collMe  of  deputies,  and  the  p^ace  of 
the  former  counts  ofZutphen,  are  the  other  most  con- 
spicuoiu  bidldings.  Here,  also.  Is  a  Latin  school,  a 
society  of  physical  science,  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion, manuliictures  of  cotton  fabrics,  with  tanneries, 
paper  and  glue  (kctories,  oil  and  flour  mills,  &c. 

Zutphen  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1673  and  1683,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  troops  under  Prince  Maurice  in  IA91. 
In  this  siege  the  ikmous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  flower 
of  the  chivalry  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  received  a  wound 
of  which  be  died  on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  at  the  early  age 
of 83.    (peCloeti  Steins  Dict.Gtog.) 

ZVORNIK  or  ISVORNIK,  a  fortified  town  of 
Bosnia,  cap.  sandjak,  on  the  Drin,  73  m.  W.  S.W. 
Belgrade.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  has  two 
castles,  and  a  large  collection  of  mud  hotues,  with 
several  mostiues,  and  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  churches. 
Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  15,000.  It  is  said  to  have 
a  considerable  traile  in  timber  and  fUel  with  Belgradp, 
Semlin,  tec. ;  but  ft-om  its  lying  out  of  any  great  road, 
it  is  very  seldom  visited  by  travellers  ft^m  W.  Europe ; 
and  our  information  respecting  it  (as,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  of  Bosnia)  is  very  imperfect. 

ZWICKAU,  a  town  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  cap. 
circ.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Midda,  58  m.  S.W.  Dres. 
den.  Pop.,  in  1837,  7,339.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  suffered  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of  last  cen- 
tury between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  St.  Mary's  Church,  with  some  fine  paintings  by 
Wohlgemuth,  and  a  lofty  tower,  which  was  often  as- 
cended by  Luther ;  and  an  old  castle,  now  ukcd  for  a 
house  of  correction.  The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of 
18,000  volumes  (A  Ritter) ;  and  there  are  also  some  mili- 
tary storehouses,  an  hospital,  *c.  Zwickau  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  clotns,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  and 
hardware:  which  she  owes  to  the  coal  fields  on  both 
sides  the  Mulda,  in  her  vicinity. 

ZWOLLE,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Oveiyssel,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the  Zwarte.water, 
about  10  m.  from  the  Zuyder-iee,  and  60  m.  E.N.  R. 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  between  15,000  and  16,000.  It  is  well 
built,  in  the  style  of  most  other  Dutch  towns ;  and  has 
several  suburbs,  8  churches,  including  a  fine  old  cathe- 
dral, a  house  of  correction,  tribunals  of  primary  Juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  some  agreeable  promenades 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  its  trade  is  still  considerable  in  cattle  and  other  live 
stock,  dried  fish,  corn,  wool,  hides,  honey,  leather,  &c. 
It  has  some  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  &c.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1680.  The  famous  Thomas- 
il-Kempis  was,  for  64  years,  a  monk  of  an  Atiguttinc 
priory  In  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1471.  (Ue  Cloet/ 
Diet.  Gtog.i  Murray' I  Handbook,  Ijc.) 

ZYTOMIRRS,  or  Jitomir,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  Volhynia,  of  which  It  la  the  cApilai  i  on  a  tri- 
biitary  of  the  Dnicpr,  76  m.  W.S.W.  Kief.  Pop.,  In 
1838,  17,434.  (Bergiaut.)  It  has  8  Russo-Oreek,  a  Lu- 
theran, and  3  R.  Cath.  churches,  various  government 
liulldlngs,  a  gymnasium,  seminary,  public  library,  Ike. 
It  has  increased  greatly  In  Importance  since  It  came 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Rusilans :  it  has  manufacturi'ii 
of  hats,  leather.  Arc,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen, 
silk,  and  linen  fabrics,  honey,  wax,  salt,  and  winea,  rlilelly 
with  Gallcia,  liiinBiiry,  and  Wailacliia.  ISthiiiliUer  i 
Poisarl  i  Berghaui,  IfC.) 
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